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Certified  .  746 

Cottonseed  or  Linseed  Meal 

for  .  892 

Dairy,  Handling  .  184 

Dairy,  Poor  .  625 

Family  .  556 

Feed,  Cost  of .  829 

Fence  Against  .  569 
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Fit  the  Pail .  12 

Grain  for  .  368 

Green  Rye  for .  120 

Housing  .  864 

Improving  .  914 

Jersey,  Ration  for .  273 

Jersey  vs.  Guernsey .  255 

Milch,  Ration  for,  159.  301, 

324,  327 

Molasses  for  .  657 

Notes  .  528 

On  Road  .  455 

Poor  Milkers  .  996 

Profitable)  .  7104 

Rations  . 27,  93,  372,  445 

Silage  and  Alfalfa  for .  912 

Sore  Teats  on .  15 

Soiling  .  182 

Southern  .  135 

Testing  and  Feeding .  14 

Testing  for  Milk .  26 

Tests,  Official  .  348 

With  Caked  Udders .  922 

With  Sore  Teats .  997 

Cowpox  .  529 

Crabapple,  Double  Flowering....  538 
Cranberry  Bog,  Flooding  with 

Pump  . 731 

Cream,  Devonshire  .  304 

Fat  in  .  48 

Scalded  .  239 

Separator,  Infringement  of 

.  Patent  .  350 

Creamery  Report  .  277 

Criticism,  Home  .  105 

Crop,  Growing,  Title  in . 821 

Crop  Rotation,  Ohio .  630 


Rotation  with  Chemicals...  258 


Figuring  in  Advance . 679 

For  Cover  . .  101 

On  Tenant  Farm .  697 


Crown  Gall  and  Hairy  Root....  24 
Gall  on  Apple  and  Peach, 

195,  506 

Crows  and  Corn... 528,  568,  633,  765 


And  Geese  .  499 

And  Grapes  .  472 

Killing  .  288 

No  Friend  of .  646 

Cucumbers  in  Hotbeds .  233 

Culture,  Intensive  . 555 

Cultivation  in  Arid  Lands .  503 

Curculio  and  Rose  Bugs .  633 

Habits  of  .  566 

Currant  Borer  .  169 

Currants  and  Scale .  207 

Money  in  .  193 


D 

Dahlia  Varieties  .  384 

Dahlias,  Care  of .  384 

Dairy  Farm,  Crowding .  353 

Farm  Equipment  .  577 

Farm  Renter  .  41 

Farmers,  Soiling  Crops  for..  487 

Herd,  Care  of .  132 

Herd,  Improving  .  673 

Income  from  .  981 

Notes  .  579 

Prize  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair..  493 

Problems  .  963 

Test  at  Fair .  616 

Dairying  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair..  813 

In  Dakota  .  885 

In  Florida  .  222 

Side  Lines  in .  413 

Dairymen,  Notes  from . 923 

Dairymen’s  Association,  N.  Y., 

992,  993 

League  .  977 

Daisy,  Marguerite,  Handling....  932 

Damage  by  Corporation .  477 

Damages,  Question  of .  509 

Darbyshire,  L . 626,  982 

Darlington.  E.  D .  365 

Dawley,  F.  E.,  and  R.  N.  Y., 

87,  106,  186,  224.  240 
Case  and  Institutes. ....  .30,  70 

Case,  Results  from .  492 

Found  Guilty  .  441 

Resigns  . 524 

Vote  Against  .  841 

What  Should  Do .  476 

Day,  Story  of .  523 

Deed,  Meaning  of .  569 

Secured  by  Fraud .  767 

Signing  .  201 

Deeds  to  Property .  106 

Deer  in  Massachusetts .  653 

Law,  Connecticut.  .106,  747,  854 

Deering  Mercantile  Co .  982 

Detective  Bureau  .  330 

Dewberry,  Lucretia  in  West....  915 
Dewberries  on  Pacific  Coast....  804 

Dinner,  Cooking  .  295 

DIx,  Morgan,  Death  of .  440 

Distilleries  in  France . 566 

Ditch,  Taxing  for . 383 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa .  8 

In  Clover  .  552 

Dog.  Dangerous  .  756 

Fight  .  823 

Prize  Boston  Terrier .  539 

With  Broken  Leg . 319 

With  Fit  . 545 

Dogs,  Irish  Terrier . 4S0 

Muzzling  .  541 

Rabies  in  .  563 

Ugly.  Law  About .  821 

Dollar,  Earning  Power  of . 879 

Domestic  Science  in  Colorado...  492 

Doorvard  Decoration  .  150 

Double  Eagle  Mining  Co .  35 

Doyle  Consolidated  Mining  Stock  482 

Drainage,  Perversion  of .  954 

Drain  Pipe,  Concrete . 336 

Tile,  Capacity  of .  360 

Tile,  Study  of .  337 

Drains,  Boiler  Tubes  for...  362 

Coal  Ashes  In .  361 

Drainage  Experience  .  293 

From  Road  .  505 

Questions  .  383 

Tile  .  44 

Drains.  Getting  Grade  for .  421 

Drought  Effects  .  936 

Ducks  and  Pond  Slime . 913 

Pekin,  Laying  .  135 

Precocious  .  905 

Durkee,  J.  H .  129 

Eagle,  Fighting  . .  42 

East  and  West  .  630 

Education,  Agricultural  . 70,  878 

Value  of  . . 556 

Egg  Consumers’  League .  743 

From  China  .  566 

Laying  Contest  .  642 

Situation  .  883 

Trade,  Tricks  of . 905 

Eggs.  Bad  .  579 

Blood  Spots  in . 324 

Fertile  .  349 

Fertility  of  .  411 

For  Private  Customers .  847 

Germless  .  551,  658 

In  Water  Glass .  120 

With  Brown  Yolk . 715 

Elaeagnus  Longipes  .  618 

Electric  Batteries,  Storage . 399 

Light  Installing  . 357 

Lighting  by  Storage  Batter¬ 
ies  . 259 

Light,  Farm  .  57 

Light  Storage  Battery  for..  221 
Power,  Questions  About....  521 
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Elm,  Illinois  .  552 

Leaf  Beetles  .  452 

Employer,  Liability  of .  148 

Engine,  Gasoline,  Anti-Freezing 

Mixture  for  .  160 

Gasoline,  in  Cold  Weather. .  820 

Gasoline,  Oil-Cooled  .  275 

Gasoline,  on  Farm  . 59.  79 

Gasoline,  vs.  Steam .  987 

Hot  Air  . 49 

Traction  .  820 

Equity,  Society  of .  466 

Estate,  Children’s  Claim  Against  873 

Collection  from  .  537 

Division  of  .  679 

Of  Bachelor  .  ou 

Settlement  of  .  934 

Eucalyptus  for  Timber .  170 

In  California  .  99o 

Europe,  Fruit  Crops  in . 911 

Evergreens,  Grouping  .  150 

On  Rural  Grounds .  150 

Transplanting  . 016.  6S1 

Express  Companies  and  Beehives  782 

Companies,  Arrogant  .  595 

Trust  .  790 

F 

Fair  Association.  Inter-State....  343 

N.  V.  State . 770,  785 

Fairs,  Gambling  at . 152 

Michigan,  Progress  In . 387 

State  Money  for .  589 

Fairview  Seed  Farm .  866 

Fanciers’  Stock  Farm .  482 

Farm.  Abandoned,  Saving . 869 

Accounts  .  914 

Boy,  Old  Time .  122 

Bringing  Up  .  809 

Capital  ( . 789,  8(08 

Conditions,  Investigating  . . .  tis3 

Crop,  Best  .  710 

Education  .  975 

Estate,  Settling  . ". .  950 

Help  from  High  Schools....  547 
Help,  National  Bureau  of...  614 

Help  .  531 

Help  Wanted  .  18 1 

Improving  . 915,  989 

Institute  Bulletin  . 306 

Institute  Conductors  .  5S8 

Institute  Director  Examina¬ 
tion  . 406,  653 

Institutes  in  N.  C .  719 

Institutes,  Traveling  .  417 

Institutes,  X.  Y .  669 

Institute  Train. ..  .938,  977,  989 

Institutes,  Danger  of .  86 

Institute  Director  . 620 

Institute  Speakers  and 

Whitewash  . 177 

Institutes,  New  Jersey .  859 

Institutes,  New  York .  919 

Invest  in  .  662 

Large,  Texas  .  621 

Life,  Commission  on .  476 

Title  to  .  767 

Losses  .  615 

Machinery  Question  . . .  .533,  540 

Maryland  . .  310 

Of  City  Mechanic .  695 

Of  D.  C  Lewis . 281 

Of  D.  L.  Hartman.... .  518 

Of  John  McLennan . 377 

Old,  Bringing  Up  . 915 

l’roduce.  Buyer’s  Side  of ... .  890 

Small,  Crowding  .  377 

Struggles  for  . 78,  161 

Tenant  Problem  .  42 

Tools,  Time-Saving  .  550 

Farms,  Abandoned,  in  X.  Y., 

695,  889 

Farmer  and  the  Deer .  869 

City  . 78,  264 

Loans  for  .  782 

To  Rescue  .  634 

Farmers  and  Co-operation ..  .520.  665 

And  Fair  Associations .  176 

And  Mr.  Norton .  771 

As  Employers  .  456 

Club,  Long  Island .  850 

Co-operative  Harvesting  Ma¬ 
chine  .  94 

Encouraging  . .  859 

Exchange  Long  Island .  .378.  386 

Exchange,  N.  J .  950 

Fine  Crop  of .  730 

Good,  Chances  for .  647 

In  Legislature  .  736 

Investigating  .  752 

I.ong  Island,  Get  Together..  378 

Organizing  .  25 

Share,  919,  934,  939,  957, 

959,  977 

Trip  .  950 

Uplifting  . 737,  791,  859 

Wife  as  Hired  Man .  379 

Women  .  309 

Farmhouse.  Heating  . S70,  911 

New  York  .  78 

Rhode  Island  .  694 

Farming,  Adirondack  .  49 

Good  .  539 

In  Connecticut  .  919 

In  Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y' .  380 

In  Maryland  . 364 

In  New  Hampshire .  571 

Investigating  . 6S4,  700,  718 

Iowa  .  685 

One  Horse  .  785 

With  Chemicals  .  258 

Feed.  High  Prices  of .  945 

Question  . 823 

Feeds,  Commercial  .  S24 

Fence  for  Pasture .  821 

Line,  Removal  of .  505 

Tenants’  Right  in .  505 

Land  Fertile  Near .  537 

Legal  Questions  About .  697 

Liability  for  .  455 

Line  Question  .  537 

Posts.  Preserving  .  56S 

Questions  .  741 

Fences  in  Pennsylvania .  148 

Fertility  in  the  Sea . 836 

Near  Fence  .  537 

Questions  .  168 

Fertilizer  Analysis. 313.  342.  387,  451 
Analysis  and  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pany  . 407.  425 

Bag  of  . 58.  78,  99 

Basic  Slag  as . 169 

Below  Guarantee  .  114 

Bogus  .  8 

Buffalo  Co.,  265,  343,  365, 

387.  406,  424.  918,  976.  992 

Buying  . 100,  185 

Dealer  and  Seedsman .  808 

Diagram  .  274 

Distributing  in  Orchards....  360 

Experiments  .  730 

Farming  .  124 

Farming.  Rotation  in .  221 

Fights  and  Farmers . 818 

Fight.  Ohio  .  899 

Figuring  .  988 

For  Asparagus  .  37 

For  Corn  . 121,  2S8,  317 

For  Garden  .  292 

For  Grass  .  82 

For  Grass  and  Grain .  315 

For  Orchard  . 120,  261,  712 

For  Potatoes  . 219,  381 

For  Strawberries  .  339 

For  Thin  Land .  872 

For  Wheat  .  636 

General  Purpose  .  315 

In  Ohio  .  718 

In  Orchards  .  361 

Lava  .  752 

Low  Grade  .  588 

Matters  in  Ohio .  736 

Mixture  .  855 

On  Sod  .  492 

Patent  .  588 

Problems  .  82 

Situation  in  Ohio,  320.  400. 
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424,  440,  685,  701,  752 

Smith  Company,  556,  557, 

573,  589,  620,  636,  668,  959 

Soot  as  .  420 

Talk;  .  458 

Value  of  .  149 

Fertilizers  Below  Guarantee....  476 

Muck  and  Peat  in . 572 

Patented  .  802 

With  Manure  .  82 

Field,  Old,  Utilizing .  258 

Figs  in  Canada .  786 

Financial  Tinkering  .  547 

Fire  Bell,  Village  .  520 

Caused  by  Railway .  455 

Extinguishers  . 530,  568 

Fishing  in  Private  Waters .  537 

Flies  in  Manure .  568 

Floats,  Composition  of .  521 

In  Manure  .  970 

Use  of  .  986 

Floor  for  Porch . S3,  157,  196 

Floors,  Concrete  .  277 

Florida,  Conditions  in .  977 

Driving  to  .  835 

Farming  .  651 

Going  to  .  769 

Winter  in  .  733 

Flour,  Misbranded  .  595 

Fodder,  Growing  .  215 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease .  939 

Forest  Fires  .  856 

Tree  Nursery,  Vermont .  736 

Forestry  and  Christmas  Trees..  8 

And  Orcharding  . .  572 

Opportunities  in  .  401 

Formalin  and  Worms .  522 

For  Spraying  .  910 

On  Farm  .  401 

Fowls.  Iloudau  . 967 

Molting  of  . . 964 

Scaly  Legs  in .  505 

Franklin  Mdse.  Co.,  224,  330, 

446,  030,  578,  778 

Freemartins  .  529 

Freight  Cars.  Idle .  454 

Fruit  Association,  Adams  Co., 

Pa  .  8 

Association.  X.  Y.  State. _ 172 

At  X.  Y.  State  Fair .  764 

Farm,  Best  Stock  on .  724 

Buds,  Holding  Back .  971 

Crop,  Scanty  .  634 

Farms,  Live  Stock  on.. 677,  688 

Grower,  Troubles  of .  835 

Growers,  New  Hampshire...  841 
Growers,  New  Y'ork  State, 

54.  61.  81,  103 
Growers,  Ontario  Co..  X.  Y.  976 
Growers,  New  York  State...  237 

Growing  in  Porto  Rico . 653 

High  Priced  .  50 

In  Canada  .  753 

In  Kansas  . 573,  753 

In  Pennsylvania  .  802 

In  Vermont  .  19 

Meeting  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.  386 
Meetings,  Suggestions  About  153 
Originators,  Monuments  for.  399 

Notes  . 467 

Packing  Dishonest  .  469 

Prospects  .  522 

Prospects  in  Canada .  841 

Season,  End  of .  822 

Trees,  Dwarf  .  86 

Trees,  Girdling  .  39 

Trees,  Mulching  .  836 

Fruits  for  New  Mexico .  873 

Hansen’s,  Hybrid  .  666 

Late  Blooming  .  520 

New,  from  Geneva,  X.  Y...  365 
Furman,  G.  and  Co .  306 

G 

Gambling  .  807 

Bills.  X  Y .  524 

Larger  Forms  of .  373 

Game  Law,  Connecticut .  8 

Laws.  New  Jersey .  296 

Gape  Worms  . 546 

Gapes,  Fat  Meat  for .  497 

Garden  Edging  .  632 

Fertilizer  for  .  292 

Line,  Reel  for . 381 

Farmer's  .  613 

Massachusetts  Prize  ...196,  231 

Notes  from  Ohio... .  678 

Notes.  Nebraska  .  216 

Old  Fashioned  .  473 

Gardens.  Sunken  .  732 

Gardeners,  Fall  Crops  for .  663 

Gardening  in  Tennessee . 333 

With  Bell  Glasses .  652 

Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  530,  578, 

642,  846,  880.  966 

Garlic,  Culture  of .  836 

Destroying  . 144,  276 

Gasoline  Engine  for  Dynamo...  317 

Engine  on  Plow .  046 

Engine.  Work  of .  987 

Lamps  .  956 

Gates,  Two  Kinds .  933 

Geese,  Toulouse  .  273 

Truth  About  .  137 

White  China  .  818 

Germination,  Spontaneous  .  25 

Ginseng  Stories  . 551 

Truth  About  . .  440 

Gladiolus  Colvilloides  .  64 

Express  .  490 

Golden  West  .  64 

Harvard  .  64 

Henri  de  Snussure. . .  04 

Henri  Lemolne  .  64 

Hohenzollern  .  64 

Mastodon  .  856 

Negro  Prince  . 64 

Primulinus  Hybrids  .  64 

Queen  Wilhelmiua  .  490 

Salmoneus  .  990 

Sapbo  .  490 

SUvretta  .  64 

Solfataro  .  64 

Sulphur  King  .  64 

Transvaal  . 64 

Gladioli.  Winter  Blooming .  490 

Globe  Association  . 498,  530,  998 

Goat  Breeding  .  931 

Goats,  Milch  .  796 

Goods.  Quality  in  Inter-State 

Commerce  .  148 

Gooseberry  Culture  in  New  Jer- 

sev  .  930 

Mildew  .  682 

Wild  .  682 

Gooseberries  for  Washington....  169 

Grafting.  Bridge  .  202 

Crab  on  Thorn .  732 

Mulberry  .  197 

Pecan  and  Hickory .  194 

Problem  .  913 

Stock  Influence  of .  762 

Tolman  Sweet  . 972 

Grafts.  Root,  Making . 849 

Grain,  Costly  . 576 

Crop  of  .  763 

Growing  in'  Delaware .  891 

Prices  East  and  West . 746 

Smut.  Formalin  for .  746 

Weevils  in  . 915 

Grange,  X.  Y.  Officers .  153 

Grape.  Atoka  .  6 

Berekmans  .  6 

Blondin  .  6 

Downy  Mildew  of  .  382 

Eaton  . 6 

Isabella  .  6 

Moore’s  Diamond  .  6 

McPlke  True  . 340.  415 

Manito  .  6 

Nectar  .  6 

Regal  .  6 

Stark  Star  .  6 

Wapanuka  .  6 

Woodruff  .  _6 

Grapes  and  Bees .  4i2 
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Black  Knot  in .  380 

In  1907  .  6 

In  Small  Packages .  891 

Late  Pruning  .  487 

Grapevine  at  Hampton  Court....  790 

In  Hope  Farm  Yard .  0 

Nursing  .  287 

Grass,  Bermuda,  for  Pasture....  910 

Blue,  Starting  .  168 

Fertilizer  for  .  82 

For  Sandy  Laud .  169 

Johnson  . 106 

Phalarls  Commutata  . 931 

Seeding  . 41,  488 

Grasses  for  Mulched  Orchards...  257 

Greenhouse,  Building  .  197 

Gardeners  Organize  . 899 

Homemade  .  37 

Grounds,  Planning  .  311 

Grub,  White.  Handling .  783 

Guinea  Fowls  .  547 

Gun,  Noiseless  .  560 


H 

Hall,  Public,  at  Geneva . 

Harness,  Steel  . 

Harrow,  Disk,  on  Hard  Soil.... 

Harvest  Work  in  West . 

llaviland,  Jas.  T . 

Hawaii,  Locating  in . 

Hawthorne.  Julian  . 

Hay  and  Spontaneous  Combustion 

Chute  for  Stable . 

Cow-Pea  . 

Curing  . 

Farm,  New  England . 

Farm,  South  Carolina . 

Farm,  Southern  . 311, 

Fever  Remedies  . 635, 

From  Mortgaged  Farm . 

Feeding  Value  of . 

From  Legume  Plants  . 

In  Northern  New  York . 

Measuring  in  Mow . 

Outlook  . . . 

Slings,  Use  of . 505, 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of. 

Stacking  in  Dakota... . 

Substitute  for  . 

Heat  Economizing  . 

For  Farmhouse  . SOI. 

Hedge,  Trimming  . 

Heifer,  Scours  in . 

Young,  Handling  . . 

Hen  at  College . 

Barn,  Mapes  . 

Feeding  . 

Lice,  Killing  . 

Man,  White  . 

Manure  and  Chemicals . 

Fall  Spread . 

Kainit  With . 

ou  Potatoes . 
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Manure, 

Manure, 

Manure 
Notes 
On  the 
Problems 

Rations  . 

R-eord  . 187,  273,  281, 

Story,  Massachusetts  . 

Trespassing  . 

Veteran  . 

Hens  and  Hogs,  Trespassing.... 

And  Neighbors  . 

Brewers-  Grains  for.... 723, 

Cross-Bred  . .. . 

Damage  from  . 

Dry  Mash  for . 

Eating  Eggs  . 

Feather  Pulling  . . 

How  Long  to  Keep . 

In  Hoed  Crops . 

In  Large  or  Small  Flocks.. 

In  Tents  . 

Lame  . 47, 

Moult,  Hastening  . . . 

Refuse  to  Lay . 

Roosting  Place  . 

Silage  for  . 

Sprouted  Oats  for . 

Straying  . 

Tramps  . 

Trespassing  . 

Virginia  . 

With  Gapes . 

Henhouses  and  Vermin . 

Building  . 

Cement  . 328, 

Day's  Work  on . 

Dimensions  . 

For  Cold  Country . 

For  100  . 

Fumigating  . 

Good  . 

Insulating  . 

Henhouses.  Colony  . 

Hickory,  Shortage  of . 

Highway,  Ditch  Under . 

Hog.  American  . 

Berkshire  . 429, 

Cost  of  . 

Rack  . 

Portable  . 


Feeding 
Houses, 

I-iame  . 

Pasture,  Making  . 

Raising  . 

With  Cough  . 

Hogs  and  Artichokes . 

And  Sheep,  Pasturing . 

And  Tuberculosis  . 

And  Weeds  . 

Bedding  for  . 

Butchering  . 

Cane  Skimmings  for . 

Hampshire  . 

In  Orchard  . 865, 

Kitchen  Refuse  for . 

Lice  on  . 

Mints  and  Peas  for . 

Outlook  for  . 

Pomace  for  . 

Rheumatism  in  . 

Sour  Milk  for . 

With  Worms  . 

Holidays  for  Mail  Carriers . 

Hollyhocks.  Everblooming  . 

Home.  Ideal  . 

Rights  in  . 

Hoof  Dressing  . 

Hope  Farm  Man’s  Story,  405, 

423,  439.  457,  475,  491. 

Horse,  Arsenic  for . 

Palky  . 49. 

Breeding  . 462, 

Breeding  in  East . 1.83. 

Catarrh  in  . 545, 

Collar.  Steel  . 326.  410, 

Cribbing  . 

Debility  In  . 

Foundered  . 

Hard  to  Catch . 

Interfering  . 535, 

Knuckling  . 

Lame  . 29,  133. 

Loses  Hair  . 349, 

Old  Goldie  . . . 

Out  of  Condition . 

Poll  Evil  in..* . 

Pulling  . . 

Rations  . 

Runaway  . 

Sale.  Col.,  Crawford’s . 

Scouring  . 160.  828, 

Shall  We  Clip? . 

Shedding  Coat  . 

Sore  Shoulders  on . 

Stable  over  Pigpen . 

Stables,  Windows  ii^ . 

Tetanus  in  . 

Trade.  Poor 
Trottinsr  .... 

With  Abscess  . 

With  Azotnrin  . 

With  Boa  Snavin - ... 
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3S3, 

400. 

401 

Cut,  Keeping. 

When  to  Cut 

953 

876 

294 

540 

60 

360 

553 

152 

181 

132 

134 


Situation  .  823 

Soil  Preparing  .  166 

Tools,  Handy  .  38 

Trust,  Long  Island . 336,  493 

Potatoes,  Acre  of .  381 

After  Potatoes  .  258 

As  Stock  Food . 301 

Blight  Proof  .  286 

Blue  Giant  and  Commersoni  238 

Early  .  314 

Feeding  Heavily  .  518 

Fertilizer  for  .  219 

For  Stock  .  346 

Freezing  .  520 

Grown  Under  Straw .  288 

Hen  Manure  on .  784 

High  Quality  .  364 

Immature  Planting  .  170 

In  Maine  .  841 

In  Young  Orchard .  731 

Late  .  400 

Late  Planted  .  383 

Machine  for  Digging .  257 

Long  Island  . 296,  309 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for .  358 

On  Poor  Land .  747 

On  Sod  .  716 

Plowing  Under  .  488 

Profitably  Sprayed  . 732 

Quality  of  .  556 

Seed,  from  Rotted  Stock....  455 

Seed.  Sprouting  .  313 

Spraying  .  620 

Sweet,  from  Cut  Seed .  553 

Sweet,  Keeping...  151,  455, 

782,  855 

Sweet,  Planting  .  453 

Sweet,  Keeping  .  782 

Treating  for  Scab .  487 

Under  Straw  . 313,  359 

Pondrette,  Value  of .  264 

Poultry  and  Sheen .  803 

Feeding  Problem  .  964 

Hopper  Feeding  .  907 

Improving  .  278 

In  Colorado  .  813 

In  Massachusetts  .  797 

Job.  One  Man's .  229 

La  Flecbe  . 926 

Lino  Breeding  .  410 

Marking  . 844,  966 

Notes  .  514 

On  the- Farm .  674 

Plant,  Arranging  .  248 

Silage  for  .  481 

Systems  .  878 

Trade  .  546 

With  Roup  .  887 

Power  from  Artesian  Well.. 254  ,  359 

Presley,  B . 690,  830 

Prossprlch.  0 .  706 

Primary.  Direct  . 790,  80S.  992 

Election,  Iowa  . 637,  652 

Law,  Kansas  .  701 

Law  Needed  .  556 

Nomination  Bill  .  540 

Primaries.  Candidates  on.... .  824 

Produce  Association.  Long  Island. 

399.  524.  652,  668.  719 

Right  to  Peddle .  954 

Producer  and  Consumer .  632 

Prohibition  in  South . S.  406 

Property  After  Divorce .  569 

Deal.  Bad  .  649 

Division  of  . 455,  767 

Husband's  Right  in . 339,  505 

Questions  ..4,  339.  383.  537,  697 

Protein  Club  .  992 

Prune,  Kind  Words  for .  488 

Pruning  Apple  Trees .  198 

Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees..  354 

Large  Trees  .  256 

Methods  of  .  *1° 

Principles  of  .  123 

Raspberries  .  225 

Pullets.  Late-Hatched  .  742 

Rations  for  .  66 

Pumping  Plant,  Power  for .  873 

Questions  . 852,  915.  973 

With  Windmill  .  731 

Pumpkins,  More  Big .  974 

Q 

Quince,  Portugal  .  5 

Quack  and  Vetch .  536 

Getting  Rid  of,  519,  586, 


R 


661,  953 


Rabbit  Protection  .  129 

Rabbits  in  Australia .  630 
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Race  Track  Gambling .  364 

Radishes,  Peppery  .  893 

Railroad  Question  .  725 

Rebates  .  8S6 

Raspberry.  New  Decorative . 404 

Orange  » . 234 

Superlative  .  234 

Raspberries,  Beetles  on .  120 

Pruning  in  Summer .  225 

Rations,  Balanced  .  274 

Rats,  Getting  Rid  of .  85 

On  Farm  .  183 

Sulphur  for  . 214,  279.  370 

Rawson,  W.  W.,  Death  of .  685 

Real  Estate  Agent’s  Right .  374 

Redfield,  E.  B.,  &  Co . 330 

ltegga  Park,  N.  J .  446 

Referee,  Duties  of . 3S3 

Reliance  Nursery  Co .  562 

Residence.  Legal  .  50 

Resolutions  of  Farmers’  Meet¬ 
ings  . ■ . 106,  93S 

Resources,  National,  Wasted....  700 

Rhubarb,  Seedling  .  S75 

When  to  Move .  (180 

Richards.  G.  L .  414 

Right  of  Way  Across  Property, 

383.  505.  95 1 

Of  Way  of  Trolley  Co .  383 

Of  Way.  Value  of . 398,  477 

Ringbone,  Case  of .  561 

Road  Controversy  . .  .  540 

Maintenance  of  .  * . 821 

Roads,  Good  .  418 

Long  Island  .  520 

Macadamized.  Cost  of .  234 

Stone,  in  New  Jersey .  502 

Roadbed.  Moving  .  383 

Rockwork.  Constructing  .  170 

Rogers,  Isaac  C .  458 

Roof.  Cement  . 120,  246,  402 

Roofs,  Good,  Wanted .  275 

Tarred.  Whitewashing  .  779 

Roosters.  Young,  Handling .  248 

Root  Grafts,  Making .  849 

Rosa  GIgantea  .  788 

Rose.  Anchen  Muller .  506 

Betty  .  506 

Bugs.  Habits  of .  566 

Cherokee  .  788 

Cherokee,  Hybrids  . 788 

Countess  of  Gosford .  "06 

Dean  Hole  .  5oq 

Diseases  .  24 

Etoile  de  France . 506 

Gottlieb  Keller  .  506 

Ilockridge’s  Hybrid  .  788 

Lyon  .  506 

New  Rugosa  .  44 

Rambler,  on  Trellis . 418 

Richmond  .  506 

Rugosa,  Fruitful  . 971 

Roses.  Abundant  .  500 

For  all  Purposes .  44 

Pruning  .  174 

Wichnraiana  Hybrids  .  174 

Roup  in  New  Houses .  513 

Rubber,  Fake  . 840,  93S 

Rubus  Innominatus  .  404 

Odoratus  .  404 

Rural  Trial  Grounds . 318 

Rye  and  Following  Crops .  354 

As  Green  Manure .  342 

Crop,  Massachusetts  . 334 

For  Fodder  .  4S8 

For  Green  Manure . 552 

For  Mulch  .  537 

For  Soiling  .  576 

Green,  for  Cows .  120 

Pasturing  in  Fall .  836 

S 

Sacramento  Valley  Improvement 

Co .  530 

Salvation  Army  School .  667 

Sassafras,  Killing  .  627 

Sawdey,  C.  1 . 926.  99.8 

Sawdust  as  Manure _ 80,  126,  569 

Burning  .  146 

On  Strawberries  .  142 

Seale,  San  Jose,  Fake  Treat¬ 
ment  for  .  400 

San  Jose,  Fighting .  59 

San  Jose,  In  New  Jersey, 

384,  650.  734 

San  Jose,  in  Ohio .  730 

San  Jose,  in  Old  Orchard...  1 

San  Jose,  Progress  of .  032 

San  Jose,  Roasting  Out....  125 

San  Jose.  Spraying .  113 

San  Jose.  What  About?....  567 
School.  Agricultural  Education  in  2s5 

Children,  Car  Fare  for .  201 

Schools,  Correspondence  .  138 

Schooling  Paid  by  State .  455 

Scout.  The  .  906 

Security  Building  Co .  138 

Seed  Business,  Starting .  20.8 

Cleaning  .  222 

Company,  Lake  Erie .  75 

Growing.  Passing  of .  745 

Guaranteed  .  710 

Highest  Bred  .  311 

Selection  and  Saving .  143 

Testing  .  234 

Testing  at  Washington.  .30,  152 

Testing  Device  .  200 

Trade  and  Hard  Times....  456 

Treating  for  Disease .  254 

Seeds.  Fake  .  736 

Guaranteed  . 736,  957 

High  Bred  .  378 

Non-Guarantee  of  .  909 

Sold  on  Commission .  318 

Seedmen’s  Disclaimer  . S4,  898 

Troubles  .  952 

Segno  Success  Club .  546 

Senators  Hooker  and  Cassidy...  736 
Insurance,  240,  588.  718,  S24. 

840,  898 

U.  S..  from  New  York .  938 

Sheep,  Ailing  .  300 

And  Farm  Rotation .  663 

And  Poultry  .  803 

And  Weeds  .  324 

Best  All  'Round  Breed .  Ill 

Breeders.  Merino  .  184 

Breeds  of  .  158 

Breeds  for  Profit .  704 

Business.  Starting  .  48 

Delaine  Merino  .  67 

Facts  About  .  796 

Farming  .  684 

For  Maine  .  796 

For  New  •  England .  854 

For  the  Children .  862 

Grading  Up  .  922 

Horned  Dorset  .  922 

How  to  Din .  418 

Tn  Cemeteries  .  244 

In  Com  ■  ....'. .  775 

In  Maryland  .  740 

In  New  Hampshire .  845 

In  Orchard  . 261.  347 

In  the  South .  786 

Mangels  for  .  112 

Oil  Meal  for .  Ill 

On  Dairy  Farm .  678 

On  Moist  Land .  796 

On  the  Farm .  969 

On  New  York  Farm .  725 

Oxford  Down  .  300 

Persian  .  756 

Possibilities  of  .  480 

Pulling  Wool  .  369 

Scab  .  656 

Shearing  Machines  .  182 

Shropshire  .  68.8 

Ticks  on  . 159 

Trespassing  .  569 

In  Virginia  .  711 

With  Catarrh  .  15 

Words  for  .  688 

Whv  Not  More? .  326 

Shoemaker.  G.  G . . 758.  846 

Shrubs.  Pry  Weather .  618 

Silage  and  Docav  of  Wood .  6H 

And  Tubercutosjs  .  66 

Cash  Value  of . 925.  965.  989 

For  Cows  . 912 
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For  Poultry  .  4S1 

Sunflowers  for  . 274 

Clover  as  .  545 

For  Chickens  .  576 

For  Hens  .  562 

Whole  Corn  .  480 

With  Grain  .  220 

Silo,  Advantages  of .  371 

Capacity  of  .  S85 

Cement,  o,  120.  134.  477. 

568,  025,  658.  8.87 

Eight-sided  .  592 

Hoop  and  Cement .  737 

Of  Cement  Blocks . 134,  289 

Minnesota  .  59 

Stone  .  805 

Stone,  Building  .  519 

Whole  Corn  in . 41.  288 

Silos  and  Silo  Filling .  673 

Hoop  and  Cement .  576 

Size  of  .  412 

Wood  Hoops  for .  92 

Skillnian  Ave.  Co .  138 

Skunk  Farming  . . 80,  867 

Slag  as  Fertilizer. .  169 

Slander  Defined  .  821 

Smell.  Bad.  in  House .  651 

Smith.  D.  B.,  &  Co .  514 

Henry  D..  Poultryman .  229 

Smut  in  Grain . 361.  458 

Snails  in  Cold  Frames .  521 

Sneeze,  Superstition  About . 385 

Snow  Roller  .  954 

Soil  Fertility,  Theories  About..  504 

Lost  by  Washing .  .383 

Sour,  Crops  for .  264 

Sour,  Floats  for .  60 

Sour,  Treatment  of .  999 

Under  a  House .  258 

Under  Stable  .  281 

Wornout,  Restoring  .  616 

Soils.  Acid  .  819 

Bureau  of  .  053 

Testing  .  476 

Solanum  Nigrum  .  976 

Soldier’s  Pension  Money .  173 

Soot  as  Fertilizer . 317.  420 

Use  of  .  504 

Sorrel  and  Sour  Soil .  803 

Destroying  . . .  696 

Soul  Rot  and  Politics .  508 

South,  Migration  to .  19 

Sow.  Dairy  Quality  of .  641 

Unthrifty  .  641 

Sows.  Ailing  . 905 

Cannibal  . 29,  135 

Winter  Care  of .  997 

Spare  Moments  Magazine .  430 

Sparrows  and  Redbugs .  338 

Disappeared  .  659 

Spearmint.  Culture  of . 359 

Speller.  Champion  .  572 

Sponge  Divers  .  59 

Spray.  Formalin  as .  910 

How  Much  Per  Tree? .  192 

Outfit.  Western  New  York..  205 

Sprayer,  Air  Chamber  in .  260 

Hose  Questions  . 256 

Spraying  and  Rees .  336 

Fall  vs.  Spring .  59 

Oils  for  .  472 

On  Small  Scale .  235 

Peach  Trees  .  260 

Potatoes  .  732 

Question  of  .  534 

Spring,  Cleaning  . 614.  672 

Squab  Raising  .  906 

Raising,  Facts  About... 305.  391 

Squash  Insects,  Fighting .  554 

Largest  . 878,  914,  935,  952 

Squiers.  F.  D .  459 

Standard  Oil  Fine .  620 

Statistical  Agents,  State .  633 

Stable  Ventilation  .  413 

Stallion.  Feeding  . 528,  544.  643 

Steer.  Fat  .  70 

Steers.  Fattening  .  184 

Price  of  . .  5 

Sterling  Debenture  Corporation..  394 

Stevens.  Simpson  &  Co .  466 

Stock  Food  Question .  569 

Stills,  Small,  for  Alcohol .  787 

Stock  and  Scion .  934 

Influence  on  Scion . 835,  913 

Stones  for  Free  Mulch . 452 

Stories.  Big  . 470 

Stovepipe,  Draft  of .  453 

Straw.  Plowing  Under .  126 

Strawberry.  Barrymore  .  586 

Cardinal  .  586 

Chesapeake  .  586 

Excelsior  .  234 

Florella  .  586 

Forcing  Tost  .  362 

Michels  .  7 

Notes  . 539.  616.  955 

Pan-Amerienn  .  631 

Plants.  Pedigree  . 260 

President  .  586 

Runner  Cutter  .  733 

Season  in  New  Jersey .  586 

Seedlings  . 438,  650 

Stevens  . 586 

Weevil.  Fighting  . . 804 

Wm.  Belt  .  586 

Strawberries  and  Grubs .  806 

Arkansas  .  80 

Ashes  on  . .  168 

Big  .  807 

Black’s  .  750 

Close  Planted  .  895 

Cross-Bred  .  586 

Fall  Bearing  . 650 

Fancy,  Growing  .  355 

Fertilizer  for  . 339.  912 

From  Seed  .  714 

For  Floine,  Use .  74.8 

Growing  Mulch  in . 916.  0"2 

In  Indiana  .  664 

Nitrate  on  . 380 

Handling  .  5«7 

Kevitt’s  Plan  . 207.  555.  717 

Lies  About  .  538 

Mulching  . 892.  951.  967 

Ohio  .  791 

Resetting  .  892 

Sawdust  for  Mulching .  142 

Second  Crop  .  631 

Seedling  .  105 

Stream  Harnessing  . 57.  128 

Street.  Irving  W .  414 

Stringfellow.  How  Plants  Trees.  358 

Stumn  Puller  .  146 

Michigan  .  43 

Stilnhur  for  Rats . 279.  347 

Sunflowers  for  Silage .  274 

Swamp.  Treatment  of .  872 

Swine  Association.  Hampshire...  176 

Outlook  for  .  898 

Syrup.  Home-Made  .  893 

T 

Tank.  Prevention  of  Freezing...  9 

Tariff  and  Congress .  938 

Discussion  on  . 9’S 

Taunton  Safe  Denosit  Co .  36' 

Tax  Rate.  Increasing  .  388 

Taxes.  Apportionment  of .  455 

In  Arrears  . 339 

Taxation  in  New  Jersey . 954 

Telenhone  Information  Wanted.  42 

Line.  Short  .  173 

Co-operative  .  98 

Successful  .  118 

Telegraph.  Wireless  Stock .  138 

Tenant  and  Personal  Property..  50 

Rights  of  . 60.  148 

Tennessee,  Notes  from .  333 

Tennesseean  in  New  York . 939 

Tile  Drainage.  Experience  with  293 

Glazed  or  Unglazed .  124 

Tiling.  Talk  on .  4<u 

Timber  as  Farm  Crop .  SOI 

Carrving  . 9°o 

In  Washington  . 493 

Title.  Defective  .  148 

Titles.  Searching  .  90S 

Tobacco.  Crimson  Clover  for....  257 
Stems  as  Fertilizer .  218 
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Tomato.  Coreless  Yellow .  822 

Livingston's  Coreless  .  734 

On  Potato  .  240 

Plant.  Early  .  193 

Seed,  Early  .  264 

Tomatoes  for  Forcing .  490 

Greenhouse  .  474 

On  Soil  .  470 

Very  Early  .  715 

Tonopah  Mines  .  466 

Toys.  Tons  of .  972 

Tramps.  The  . 319.  385 

In  New  York  .  30 

Tree  Agent  Swindler .  406 

Fakers  .  540 

Injured.  Repairing  .  502 

Medicines  .  553 

Planting  Stringfellow  .  .358,  488 

Value  of  . 615 

Trees  as  Screen .  472 

Bridge  Grafting  .  202 

Crown  Gall  on . 40 

Damage  by  Mice .  198 

Hope  Farm  .  985 

Large,  Transplanting,  662, 

695,  697 

Late  Cultivation  of .  149 

Mulched,  Young’s  .  695 

Mulching  With  Clmff .  40 

Scale-Ridden  .  037 

Small  .  283 

Wild,  Transplanting  .  266 

Trespass.  Point  of .  954 

Trip  to  Jefferson  County,  New 

York  .  839 

Trolley  Company,  Rights  of....  398 

Tuberculin  Test  at  Home . , .  17 

Test  and  Farmer .  216 

Tuberculosis  and  Silage .  66 

And  Tuberculin  .  723 

Bovine  . 50.  50S.  819 

Bovine  and  Human . 950 

Bovine,  and  Milk .  902 

Congress  .  809 

In  Cattle  . 17.  390 

Tuliy  Quits  the  Senate .  540 

Turkey,  Bourlion  Red .  137 

Rhode  Island  .  884 

Turkovs.  Dry  Picking .  903 

Raisins  . 429.  963 

Turkeys.  Trouble  With .  942 

Turnips  for  Stock . . .  862 

Twin  Fails  Land  Co .  394 

U 

Underwriter  Realty  Co .  394 

U.  S.  Medical  Dispensary .  75 

Universal  Remedy  Co .  466 

Utah  Milling  Co .  530 

V 

Vacuum  Ice  Co .  498 

Vegetables.  Bundling  .  383 

Profitable  .  750 

Washing'  anil  Bunching .  219 

Ventilation,  Muslin  Screens  for, 

353.  413 

Venus  Fly  Trap .  652 

Vermont  and  Ohio .  177 

As  Apple  State .  899 

Conditions  in  .  987 

Farming  In  .  541 

Fruit  111  .  19 

Veterinary  Correspondence  School  350 

School  .  350 

Vetch  a  Weed .  765 

And  Cow  Peas .  765 

And  Qnaek  Grass .  471 

And  Crab  Grass .  521 

As  Green  Manure .  567 

In  Maryland  .  680 

In  Orchard  .  261 

Kinds  of  . 537 

Value  of  .  398 

With  Wheat  .  550 

Viburnum  Carlesli  .  404 

Opulus  Sterllis  .  404 

Viburnum,  Utile  .  404 

Vinegar,  Cider  .  SIS 

Violets,  Summer  Care  of .  380 

Virginia.  Farming  in .  541 

Notes  . 701 

W 

Walden  Oil  and  Gas  Co .  514 

Wallace,  Henry.  Letter  from....  374 

Walnuts.  Oregon  .  100 

Wadsworth,  J.  W .  8 

Washburn  Mining  Co .  394 

Water  Cress.  Culture  of . 199 

For  Small  Power .  20 

Heating  by  Gasoline  Tower.  230 

Motor.  Small  .  933 

Pipes  in  Winter .  972 

Pipe,  Material  for .  264 

Power,  Utilizing  . 134,  144 

Power  for  Electric  Light. . .  .293 

Power  for  Pumping .  749 

Pumping  from  Distance . 710 

Rights  .  954 

Supply,  Home  . 890,  915 

Supply,  Ram  for .  536 

Wheel,  Power  from .  453 

Watsonia  Ardernei  . 806 

Wax  from  Brazil .  504 

Weather,  Cold  .  150 

Forecasting  .  141 

Study  of  .  235 

Weed  Killers  .  712 

Weeds  and  Sheep . 324 

Chemicals  for  .  765 

For  Medicine  .  667 

Killing  . 3.59,  569 

Weoder,  Value  of . 487.  502.  536 

Weevils.  Killing  .  9U5 

Weights  and  Measures,  Sealer  of  918 

Well.  Quicksand  in.. .  731 

Wells.  Tile  .  .8-1 

West.  Chances  in .  62 

Wet  Spot,  Utilizing .  646 

Wheat.  Alaska.  6S0,  684.  718. 

758,  753.  91  i 

Bald  or  Bearded . 714 

Breeding  Quality  Into .  614 

Cheat  in  .  55n 

Crop,  Preparing  for .  693 

Fake  .  668 

Fertilizer  .  684 

In  Marvland  .  782 

Miracle  .  473 

Preparing  for  . 802 

Questions  About  .  535 

Rotations  .  678 

Shocking  .  633 

Smut  .  727 

Whov.  Feeding  Value  of .  797 

WMske.v  and  Rnsiness .  176 

White  Clover  Farms  Dairy,  94.  186 

Whitewash  for  Tar  Roofs .  64.8 

Whiting  Nurserv  Co .  594 

Wilcox  Chom.  Co .  514 

Will.  Widow’s  . 276 

Williams  Soap  Co.... . 946 

Willow  for  Baskets .  884 

Wind.  Freaks  of .  899 

Windmill  for  Power .  184 

For  Pumping  .  731 

Talk  About  . 18 

Windows.  Leaky  . 74.  145 

Winter  Work  .  45 

Wire  Cable.  Galvanized .  521 

Fence.  Paint  for . 730.  736 

Fence  Problem  . 01-5 

Fence  Question  .  492 

Wireworms  in  Corn .  617 

Wisconsin  Rubber  Co .  394 

Witch  Grass.  Exterminating....  305 

Woman,  Property  Rights . 86.  173 

Women  Farmers  .  309 

Pronerty  Rights  of .  86 

Wood  Pulp.  Tariff  on . 440 

Woodehopner,  Champion  .  899 

Woodchucks.  Killing  .  56.8 

Wool.  How  to  Handle .  577 

Tariff  on  .  993 

Work  at  Home  Fake . 138,  224 

World  Grows  . 127 

Worms.  Horse  With .  328 

Y 

Vneens  in  Grass .  698 

Yankee  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y - 354 
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Animals  in  East  Africa . '.  978 

Apple  and  Grape  Marmalade....  810 

And  Orange  Jelly .  810 

Butter  .  426 

Butter,  Baked  .  73 

Butter,  Grinding  .  109 

Fritters  .  443 

Jelly  .  154 

Meringue  .  409 

Mold  . .  461 

Pop  Overs  .  901 

Pudding  .  792 

Kecipes  .  994 

Kings  .  542 

Sauce  Cake  .  270 

Apples,  Spiced  .  443 

Asparagus  with  Horse-radish 

Sauce  .  344 

Aunt  Asenath’s  Beauty  Recipe..  527 

B 

Baby,  Naming  .  52 

Baby’s  Wardrobe  .  298 

Babies  and  Straw  Bonnets .  526 
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A  25-YEAR  ORCHARD  WITH  SCALE. 
Would  You  Buy  and  Clean  It? 

With  your  experience  as  a  guide  would  you  be  willing  to 
buy  a  25-year-old  apple  orchard  badly  infested  with  San 
•Tose  scale,  expecting  to  refit  if  and  make  it  profitable?  As 
compared  with  a  similar  orchard  entirely  free  from  scale 
what  would  you  call  the  “scaly’’  orchard  worth? 

Yes;  If  Trees  Are  Vigorous. 

It  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  trees  aside  from  the  scale.  If  the  trees 
are  vigorous  and  strong  I  would  expect  to  “refit  it  and 
make  it  profitable,”  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  trees 
show  decay  and  much  dead  wood  I  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  investment  so  /ar  as  the  trees  arc 
concerned.  My  experience  has  been  that  when  a  tree 
is  badly  infested,  showing  many  dead  branches  and 
loss  of  vigor,  as  some  of  them  do,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  such  an  orchard  is  of  little  value  except  for  fire 
wood.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  trees  are  strong 
and  vigorous  (as  some  of  them  are)  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  of  more  value  than  some  orchards  of  the 
same  age  that  bore  no  scale;  that  is  to  say,  1  do 
not  think  tiie  scale  would  prevent  the  orchard  from 
being  a  profitable  one  in  the  future,  provided  it  was 
taken  in  hand  at  once  and  properly  treated.  It  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  party  owning  the  orchard 
in  question.  As  to  the  difference  in  value  between 
an  orchard  badly  infested  with  scale  and  one  free 
from  it,  perhaps  it  would  depend  very  largely  on 
the  difference  in  the  expense  in  the  treatment  of  the 
two  orchards,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  scaly 
orchard  treated  would,  in  a  year  or  two,  produce  as 
much  and  as  good  fruit  as  the  one  that  had  no  scale. 

I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  I  know  of  an 
orchard  -to  years  old  that 
has  had  scale  on  it  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  it  has 
increased  from  year  to  year 
until  last  year,  the  owner 
told  me  that  one-half  of  the 
fruit  was  so  covered  with 
the  scale  that  it  was  good 
only  for  cider.  T  have  been 
much  interested  in  this 
orchard  and  persuaded  the 
owner  to  get  a  gasoline 
power  sprayer  and  give  the 
trees  a  good  coating  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime.  The  result 
was  that  this  year  he  had  a 
very  fine  crop  of  apples  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  an  apple  with  a  scale 
on  it.  This  orchard  was  in¬ 
spected  by  an  expert  and  he 
found  the  trees  in  the  same 
condition.  This  orchard  has 
been  treated  during  the  past 
year  but  the  treatment  has 
not  been  thorough.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this 
orchard  will  not  produce 
first-class  fruit  for  many 
years  to  come,  provided  it  is 
properly  treated. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  question. 

What  I  have  said  is  based  OL 

on  an  experience  of  more 

than  15  years  in  fighting  the  troublesome  San  Jose  scale. 

New  York.  l.  l.  morrell. 

Quite  Possible  to  Clean  Up. 

I  think  it  quite  possible  to  clean  up  a  25-year  old 
orchard,  provided  the  trees  are  not  seriously  injured. 
If  there  is  much  dead  wood  it  would  spoil  the  looks 


of  the  trees  for  a  while,  hut  even  then  they  will 
outgrow  it,  always  provided  that  they  have  proper 
care. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  two  orchards,  one  with 
scale  and  the  other  without,  the  difference  will  de- 
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pend  on  the  location  of  the  orchard  free  from  scale. 
Supposing,  of  course,  that  they  are  of  equally  val¬ 
uable  varieties,  if  the  clean  orchard  is  located  in 
territory  free  from  scale  I  would  consider  it  worth 
one-lhird  more  than  the  infested  one.  If,  however, 


valuable  piece  of  property.  We  have  just  done 
something  of  the  kind  ourselves  in  a  small  block 
of  54  York  Imperial  trees,  10  years  older  than  your 
imaginary  orchard  and,  therefore,  taller  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spray.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  absolutely 
eradicated  the  scale.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  do 
that  on  trees  as  old  as  these  ■  because  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  every  spot  and  particularly  in 
our  case,  as  we  are  just  across  the  fence  from  a 
badly  infested  orchard  which  has  not  been  sprayed. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  have  tripled  the  yields  and 
returns  in  four  years  speaks  for  itself  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  duplicate  the 
job,  having,  of  course,  our  own  selection  of  apparatus 
and  materials.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  estimate  to  place 
on  the  difference  in  value  between  a  “scaly”  orchard 
and  the  same  plot  free  from  scale.  A  situation  as 
bad  as  you  suggest  would  call  for  severe  measures 
and  practically  no  returns  for  the  first  year.  Vitality 
and  thrift  would  have  to  be  restored  in  addition  tm 
killing  the  scale.  In  fact,  the  matter  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  past  evil  effects  is  worse  than  killing  the 
present  living  insects.  The  matter  of  variety  would 
also  cut  some  figure.  Some  kinds  are  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  others,  because  of  a  lower  vitality  or 
because  they  offer  a  more  congenial  breeding  ground 
for  the  scale,  or  both.  In  fact,  some  varieties  with 
which  I  have  had  no  experience  might  not  respond 
to  any  treatment  when  so  seriously  infested.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  clean  orchard  would  also  affect  the  value — 
if  situated  near  others  that  are  “scaly,”  we  would  not 
think  of  omitting  to  spray  as  a  preventive,  because 
under  these  conditions  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
know  that  your  trees  are  not  infested  to  some  extent 

and  it  does  not  take  long 
for  some  scale  to  mean  a 
whole  lot.  If  the  “scaly” 
orchard  lies  among  others 
of  a  like  nature,  and  the 
clean  orchard  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  danger  of  in¬ 
festation,  all  other  things, 
such  as  soil,  varieties, 
markets,  etc.,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  equal,  I  would  con¬ 
sider  100  per  cent  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the 
disparity  in  value.  If  the 
probability  of  infestation 
surrounds  the 
as  well  as  < 
fested,  the  di 
probably  not  ij 
half  as  much, 
conditions  first  met? 
were  reversed  there  woil 
in  my  opinion,  be  but  lit^J 
difference  and  that  lay 
a  matter  of  vitality 
other  physical  conc]^ 
the  trees.  ej 

Pennsylvania^ 
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it  is  in  infested  territory  the  difference  in  value  would 
not  be  nearly  so  much,  as  it  will  only  be  a  short 
time  before  the  scale  will  reach  it.  F.  W.  v. 

Clean  vs.  Scaly  Trees. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  question  implies 
that,  but  for  the  scale,  the  orchard  would  be  a 
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one  thorough  spraying  of  emulsion  or  lime-sulphur 
with  good  cultivation  to  stimulate  its  growth,  and 
expect  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year  and  a  better 
one  the  second.  But  ordinarily  the  owner  of  a 
neglected  orchard  in  offering  to  sell  would  not  con¬ 
sider  the  orchard  added  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 
In  treating  this  scaly  orchard  be  thorough  but  don’t 
undertake  to  treat  it  with  any  of  those  expensive 
preparations  whose  principal  recommendations  are 
the  testimonials  that  are  well  paid  for. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  wiu.ard  hopkins. 

t  Has  Faith  in  an  Orchard. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  intelligently 
without  more  data  to  guide  one  in  forming  an  opinion. 
However,  I  will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  qualifying 
that  by  assuming  that  the  orchard  in  question  is  of 
desirable  varieties,  well-located  and  that  the  trees  are 
in  a  fairly  good  physical  condition  outside  of  this 
infestation.  The  reason  for  my  opinion  is  based  on 
my  great  faith  in  soluble  oil  as  a  most  efficient  con¬ 
troller  of  the  San  Jose  scale.  T  believe  that  such 
an  orchard  as  is  under  consideration  could  be 
brought  under  control  in  at  least  three  years  and  in 
all  probability  much  sooner.  As  to  its  value  compared 
with  a  perfectly  normal  orchard,  in  my  opinion  it 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  as 
one  absolutely  free  from  this  great  pest. 

Massachusetts.  e.  cyrus  miller. 


fore.  We  had  the  farm  some  time  before  we  came 
in  July — and  on  June  12  planted  a  piece  of  land 
with  Green  Mountain  potatoes ;  dug  these  September 
12 — getting  a  yield  of  something  less  than  300  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  tubers  were  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some.  W  hat  we  did  not  want  for  our  use  were  sold 
readily  in  the  adjoining  town.  When  E.  C.  Miller,  of 
Massachusetts,  gave  a  talk  in  October  before  the 
Exeter  Horticultural  Society,  I  met  him  the  next  day 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  approved  of  the 


Depends  Upon  the  Damage. 

It  depends  entirely  on  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  whether  I  would  accept  it  as  a  gift.  Tf  simply 
badly  infested  with  little  or  no  injury,  it  would  be 
only  a  question  of  expense  of  spraying  and  probably 
a  wait  of  a  year  or  maybe  two  for  a  full  fruit  crop; 
then  I  would  take  the  chance,  other  conditions  being 
satisfactory.  If  the  trees  were  badly  poisoned  I 
should  not  care  to  take  the  risk.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  entirely  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  the 
trees  are  growing  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  trees 
free  from  scale  are  likely  to  become  infested,  probably 
the  difference  in  cost  of  spraying  the  orchards  may 
only  be  spraying,  interest  and  expense  loss  of  two  years, 
and  thereafter  the  two  orchards  will  cost  the  same 
to  care  for  and  return  the  same  net  profits.  If  no 
permanent  injury  has  been  done  by  scale,  then  the 
difference  in  present  worth  of  the  two  orchards  may 
be  figured  on  a  basis  of  loss  of  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  loss  of  crops.  As  the  trees  may  bear  for 
K)0  years  or  more  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  deduct 
the  whole  of  such  a  loss,  and  as  the  crops  of  fruit 
are  largely  dependent  on  the  man  who  manages  the 
orchard  the  question  becoms  largely  a  personal  equa¬ 
tion.  Suppose  the  bare  land  worth  $50  per  acre,  the 
healthy  orchard  $100  per  acre,  perhaps  $75  would  he 
the  worth  of  the  scaly  orchard.  In  the  wrong  hands, 
however,  it  would  be  worth  even  less  than  the  value 
of  the  bare  land  because  of  the  cost  of  removing  the 
trees.  s.  H.  derby. 

Delaware. 
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SECTION.  OF  WINGATE  APPLE.  Fig.  3. 

plan  of  planting  potatoes  in  the  young  orchard,  to 
be  followed  by  clover  as  a  cover  crop,  to  be  turned 
under  in  the  following  Spring.  He  did  not  believe 
in  fillers  among  the  apples  trees,  because  people  did 
not  get  them  out  of  the  way  when  they  should  do  so. 
His  practice  is  apples  only  in  the  ground  and  grow¬ 
ing  crops  among  the  trees,  so  that  there  is  good 
cultivation  every  year,  and  good  fertilization.  The 
photographs  he  had  of  these  trees  at  various  ages 
on  his  own  place  showed  great  growth.  We  are 
raising  poultry,  and  the  old  orchard  is  just  the  place 
for  the  growing  chickens,  near  the  house  and  easy 
of  access.  Horace  b.  parker. 

New  Hampshire 

R.  N.-Y. — A  very  handsome  apple,  smooth  and  glos¬ 
sy.  Color,  very  rich  deep  crimson  on  yellow  ground, 
darkest  on  sunny  side.  Elesh,  white,  tender  and 
fragrant;  agreeable,  sub-acid;  quality  very  good;  core 
small.  Pair-sized  specimens  are  shown  at  Pigs.  3  and  4. 


THE  WINTER  BANANA  APPLE. 

The  answer  given  by  II.  hi.  Van  Deman  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  J.  L.  P.,  page  874,  indicates  that  there  is  some 
confusion  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Flory  or 
Winter  Banana  apple.  According  to  the  Government 
bulletin  on  “The  Nomenclature  of  the  Apple,”  l-'lory  is 
a  synonym  for  Banana,  the  variety  possibly  being 
given  the  name  of  Flory  by  some,  after  Mr.  Flory, 
on  whose  farm  grew  the  original  tree  near  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  This  bulletin  also  lists  a  Banana  apple  of 
New  Jersey  origin  and  also  a  Summer  Banana.  The 


T  send  sample  of  a  local  variety  of  apple  known  here 
as  the  “Wingate.”  This  name  comes  from  the  orig- 
nator,  Mr.  Edward  Wingate.  These  apples  were 
grown  on  old  trees  on  our  farm — these  trees  must 
be  50  years  old  and  have  been  sadly  neglected,  they 
are  in  a  field  used  for  hay,  and  the  plowing  of  this 
land  in  Nevember  is  the  first  time  the  sod  has  been 
turned  under  for  15  years.  These  apples  are  very 
and  placed  in  a  dish  on  the  dining  room 
the  room  with  fragrance.  These  trees 
all  over  this  season,  and  the  portion 
bear  was  very  full.  Please  notice  the 
n — the  small  seeds  and  the  firmness  of 
My  son  is  so  pleased  with  them  he  is 
to  graft  this  variety  into  some  trees  we  are 
g  over,  and  will  also  breed  some  seedling 
les  in  the  nursery  row. 

did  not  come  to  this  farm  until  the  middle 
July,  so  we  have  had  a  lot  to  do.  On  our 
we  found  in  the  house  cellar  some  apples 
firm — just  ordinary  keeping.  We  have 
s  now  on  hand,  and,  next  Summer,  hope 
age  of  the  same.  This  is  a  local 
r  as  we  know. 

rchard  of  some  three  acres — 
d  Sweets,  and  along  the 
re  a  number  of  Graven- 
le  trees 
ing 
work. 
Bald- 
-pl  an  ting 
rtilizer 
of 
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THE  WINGATE  APPLE.  Fig.  4. 

Indiana  or  Winter  Banana  has  never  received  much 
honor  near  its  own  home,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  well  known.  This  year,  however,  it  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  at  the  society’s  meeting  by 
the  director  of  the  State  experiment  orchard. 

prom  my  personal  observation  of  this  variety  in 
an  eight-year-old  orchard  it  might  be  fairly  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  calling  it  an  improved  Maiden  Blush.  In 
beauty  and  quality  I  consider  it  worthy  of  the  favor¬ 
able  mention  made  of  it  by  Prof.  Van  Deman  in  the 
article  referred  to  above.  As  to  season  of  ripening, 
it  is  a  late  Fall  apple  here.  T  have  been  informed 
by  parties  acquainted  with  the  original  tree  that  it  had 
the  fault  of  dropping  its  fruit  badly  before  the  same 
was  mature.  This  same  fault  I  have  noticed  on  my 


young  trees.  The  Banana  seems  to  be  a  good  keeper, 
remaining  in  good  condition  here  last  year  until  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  is  reported  that  Banana  apples  grown  on 
the  Pacific  slope  have  sold  for  $12  per  box  the  past 
season.  As  each  box  contained  about  60  apples  this 
would  mean  that  these  apples  brought  20  cents  apiece 
at  wholesale.  f.  m. 

Indiana. 


“YELLOW”  LITERATURE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  criticism  under  the  above  caption,  page  S39,  by 
Prof.  East,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  much  needed,  timely  and  should 
prove  verj-  helpful  to  many  of  your  readers,  but 
your  critic  is  quite  unjust  in  placing  blame  for  some 
of  the  false  teachings  so  exclusively  upon  either  Mr. 
Collins  or  his  publishers.  Prof.  East  says: 

Mon  who  are  investigating  problems  in  relation  to  asjri- 
cultural  science  are  often  called  upon  to  publish  tentative 
conclusions  in  technical  journals  in  order  that  criticism  may 
be  obtained  and  the  final  truth  brought  nearer:  but  broad¬ 
cast  distribution  to  the  non-teohnical  public  of  exaggerated 
accounts  of  such  work  only  serves  to  bring  their  efforts  into 
ridicule 

Prom  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  author  of  the 
book  has  gained  his  misinformation  from  unripe 
statements  in  technical  journals  and  publications.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Collins,  quoted  from  his  page  106,  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  expressed  teaching,  not  only  of  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  257  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  of  earlier  and  later  publications  from  the 
same  source.  Nor  is  this  the  most  lamentable  phase 
of  this  serious  state  of  things.  The  statement  as 
quoted  is  essentially  untrue  when  judged  by  the 
standpoint  of  present  knowledge,  both  scientific  and 
practical,  and  about  one  year  ago  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  with  the 
moral  courage  to  speak  his  convictions  before  a  scien¬ 
tific  body  in  Washington,  took  occasion,  with  great 
force,  but  fairness,  carefully  to  point  out  the  lack  of 
foundation  in  observed  fact  and  in  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  teachings  promulgated  in  Bulletin 
No.  257;  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  the 
serious  results  which  must  follow  the  publication  of 
such  undemonstrated  conclusions  in  the  form  of 
popular  bulletins  intended  especially  for  farmers  and 
for  the  class  of  readers  to  which  the  book  under 
review  appeals.  But  now  there  has  been  published 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Cir¬ 
cular  No  22.  under  the  signature  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary,  himself  long  an  investigator  at  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  a  reply  to  Dr.  Hopkins’  criti¬ 
cisms  which  plainly  is  intended  to  uphold  some,  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  criticised.  In  regard  to  one 
line  of  criticism  bearing  directly  upon  the  quotation 
from  page  106,  cited  by  Prof.  East  in  your  columns, 
Prof.  Hayes  concludes  as  follows: 

I  have  investigated  (his  charge,  and  have  gone  over  the 
published  records  of  the  Kothamsted  Slation.  T  find  that 
(be  statement  of  Prof.  Whitney  as  found  in  Farmers’  Bul- 
b'lin.  No.  257,  is  fully  justified  bv  said,  records  and  I  con¬ 
clude  that  die  criticism  of  Dr.  Hopkins  is  no)  warranted. 

And  yet  the  Director  of  the  Rothamsted  Station 
himself  has  expressly  stated  that  in  his  judgment  the 
teachings  of  the  experiment  referred  to  are  directly 
contrary  to  Prof.  Whitney’s  idea  as  expressed  in 
Bulletin  No.  257,  and  upheld  by  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Whitney’s  fundamental 
contention  is  that  almost  all  soils  contain  sufficient 
plant  food  for  good  crops,  and  that  this  supply  will 
be  indefinitely  maintained ;  that  stable  manure  and 
green  manure,  together  with  mineral  fertilizers,  act 
to  neutralize  poisonous  substances  excreted  by  the 
roots  of  crops  or  soil  organisms,  rather  than  as  plant 
food,  an  abundance  of  which  is  held  to  be  always 
present.  He  contends  further  that  by  suitable  till¬ 
age  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  the  toxic  prin¬ 
ciples  may  he  kept  below  the  danger  limit  and  the 
fertility  of  soils  indefinitely  maintained,  and  it  is  in 
support  of  this  view  that  he  has  cited,  in  Bulletin 
257,  some  of  the  results  of  the  celebrated  Rotham¬ 
sted  Experiment  Station,  as  referred  to  above. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  while  Prof.  East’s  criticisms 
on  Mr.  Collins’  hook  are  timely  and  needed,  he  is  not 
fully  justified  in  laying  the  blame  for  unsafe  teaching 
entirely  upon  the  author  and  his  publisher.  lie  must 
know  quite  well  the  source  of  Mr.  Collins’  informa¬ 
tion,  and  could  hardly  expect  him  or  the  publishers 
to  do  otherwise  than  give  sanction  to  assertions  so 
fundamental,  coming  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  should  have  placed  his  criticism 
where  it  really  belongs.  It  is  because  elementary 
teachers,  in  agriculture  as  in  other  lines,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  their  information  second  hand,  and 
because  practical  farmers  must  do  likewise  except  as 
they  are  able  to  judge  of  error  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  thoroughly  justified 
in  taking  the  stand  he  has  regarding  so  vital  a 
problem  as  soil  fertility.  It  is  because  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact,  too,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  publishing  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  22  in  support  of  what  is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  views  unsupported  by  either  practical 
experience  or  experimental  demonstration,  is  so  much 
to  be  regretted.  Tt  cannot  he  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
function  of  our  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  publish  the  purely  speculative  views  of  its  scienti¬ 
fic  staff  in  the  form  of  popular  bulletins  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  practical  men.  institute  conductors  and 
rural  school  teachers,  and  the  agricultural  press,  whose 
influence  is  far  reaching,  so  vital  and  so  powerful, 
should  take  a  firm  stand  against  such  a  policy. 

F.  H.  KING. 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MUI.CH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Fart  VIII. 

I  find  that  some  readers  are  surprised  because  I  do 
not  attempt  a  more  vigorous  defense  of  the  mulch 
system.  I  did  not  start  out  to  defend  it  hut  merely 
to  give  the  facts  about  that  experiment.  The  mulch 
men  and  the  cultivators  are  welcome  to  come  with 
their  facts  and  help  analyze  the  results. 

As  it  stands  the  orchard  shows  that  clean  culture 
is  far  ahead  of  seeding  down  and  cutting  the  grass 
once.  To  go  on  from  this  and  argue  that  the  true 
“mulch  culture”  is  just  as  inferior  to  cultivation  will 
not  do,  because  Hitchings,  Ballou  and  others  demon¬ 
strate  that  what  they  call  “mulching”  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  Last  week  I  talked  with  Jay  Allis,  of 
Medina.  Tie  has  seen  that  Auchter  orchard  and  says 
with  Hitchings  that  it  is  not  a  fair  test  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Allis  says  that  in  some  of  his  orchards 
where  the  sod  is  left  the  grass  is  cut  early  and  piled 
under  the  trees.  This  plan  does  not  give  as  large  a 
crop  hut  the  apples  are  fine  and  do  not  cost  as  tm  e’  . 
Mr.  Allis  thinks  it  would  have  been  a  fairer  test  if 
the  grass  had  been  cut  earlier — twice  during  the 
season,  raked  and  piled  under  the  spread  of  the 
trees,  instead  of  all  over  the  ground.  I  would  like 
to  have  Hitchings,  Ballou  and  others  tell  what  can 
be  done  with  that  sod  orchard  now  in  order  to  make 
the  conditions  right.  Now,  I  think  the  way  to  have 
a  good  mulched  orchard  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  sod 
anti  keep  them  there.  After  an  orchard  has  been 
under  high  tillage  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  evidet  t 
that  seeding  it  down  without  adding  fertilizer  or 
manure  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  trees  for  some 
years  at  least. 

My  suggestion  is  to  try  nitrate  of 
soda  and  lime  on  that  sod,  cut  the  grass 
earlier  and  rake  it  under  the  trees.  A 
writer  from  Florida  has  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

Try  a  lit tlr  nitrate  of  soda  on  that  sod 
orchard,  say  in  October  and  again  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  1  should  want  to  gel 
it  on  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  thawed 
out.  1  believe  the  Fail  application  is  what 
will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  when  I  say 
little,  I  mean  'about  five  pounds  to  a  full- 
grown  tree  and  somewhat  less  in  Spring. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  in  using  the 
nitrate  in  the  Fall.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  fertilizing 
is  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring  or 
whenever  quick  growth  is  needed.  We 
should  not  try  to  push  wood  growth 
when  it  ought  to  ripen. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Delos  Tenny  some  of  the 
best  growers  around  Hilton  use  stock- 
yard  manure  in  their  orchards,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  supply  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil.  For  it  must  he  said  that 
some  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  have  solid  figures  to  hack 
up  their  claims  for  high  culture.  Mr.  Collamer  told 
me  that  apple  culture  did  not  become  a  true  business 
enterprise  until  they  began  to  cultivate  and  spray 
thoroughly.  I  meet  a  number  of  these  growers  who 
say  they  have  tried  sod.  Some  simply  seeded  the 
orchard  and  cut  the  grass,  while  others,  like  Albert 
W  ood,  spread  stable  manure  on  the  sod.  1  judge 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  plowed  up  the 
sod  and  gone  hack  to  cultivating.  The  following 
statement  is  made  by  Delos  Tenny,  of  Hilton,  show¬ 
ing  the  return  from  orchard  land  in  that  section. 
Such  statements  are  everyday  matters  in  western 
New  York.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  people 
will  consider  them  improbable — some  will  not  con¬ 
sider  them  possible.  The  figures  are  correct  and 
even  larger  ones  might  be  truthfully  given,  hut  let 
no  man  think  he  can  start  an  orchard  on  ordinary 
land  and  with  ordinary  care  reach  even  25  per  cent 
of  these  figures : 

Cultivated  Apple  Orchard  Figures. 

1  have  one  block  of  26  trees.  Northern  Spy;  19 
of  these  trees  are  about  75  years  old.  and  seven  are 
35.  d'he  largest  are  50  feet  in  diameter,  that  is  the 
branches  reach  that  amount.  The  trees  are  trimmed 
yearly,  care  being  taken  to  thin  out  the  limbs  to 
let  light  into  all  parts  of  the  tree.  They  are"  sprayed 
two  to  four  times  a  year  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenic. 
The  first  spraying  is  just  as  the  leaf  is  coming  out, 
then  before  the  blossom  opens,  then  just  as  soon  as 
most  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  in  two  to 
four  weeks  after.  Sometimes  the  second  and  last 
sprayings  are  omitted.  The  ground  is  plowed  shallow 
early  in  the  Spring  and  cultivated  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  once  a  week  till  July  or  August  and  then 
>nwt  to  clover.  Medium  and  Mammoth  in  equal  parts. 


We  gathered  this  year  from  these  26  trees  196  barrels, 
which  sold  for  $4.35  a  barrel,  making  $852.60..  The 
drops  sold  for  $44.76,  making  $897.36.  The  north 
side  of  the  trees  was  not  very  full  or  we  should 
have  had  our  $1000.  One  tree  had  V2/2  barrels,  which 
netted  $30.  1  hese  trees  are  manured  with  barnyard 

manure.  The  orchardists  around  Hilton  are  using  a 
great  deal  of  stockyard  manure  from  Buffalo.  The 
25-acre  orchard  has  had  10  carloads  put  on  it  this 
Fall.  All  of  these  orchards  have  about  the  same  care 
I  give  my  Northern  Spy.  They  are  thoroughly 
sprayed,  cultivated  and  trimmed  every  year  and  lots 
of  manure  is  used.  There  are  other  orchards,  no 
doubt,  that  have  done  as  well  as  these.  These  Spy 
trees  two  years  ago  had  186  barrels,  for  which  the 
buyer  paid  $4  per  barrel,  packed  ar.d  furnished  the 
barrels. 

Report  below  of  ll  acres.  Baldwin  and  Northern 
Spy  and  a  w  others  kinds.  The  gross  sales  in¬ 

cluding  barrels  are  as  follows  for  the  past  six  years; 

1902  . 1.331  Far  re’s . $3  588.88 

1903  . 1  -oSli  barrels . ;  .  2.423  02 

loot  . 1.048  barrels .  ’  .94  t. ‘>5 

1905  . 1545  Harr  is .  3.681.00 

lorn!  . 1.113  lvarre’s .  2  627. "3 

1907  . 1.131  barrets .  1.200.6'! 

Total  . 7.254  $18,466.31 

Report  of  is  acres  of  orchard,  Baldwin  ai  d  Duche  s, 
trees  about  35  years  old.  'I 'his  orchard  lias  had  from 
1.800  to  2,900  barrels  a  year  for  the  past  fine  years. 
Flic  gross  sales  are  as  follows; 


1  903 

1904  . 

.  3.393 

1905  . . 

.  4,278 

1906  . . . 

1907  .  . 

.  7  .81  0 

Report  of  25-acre  orchard,  Baldwin  and  Greening 


with  a  few  other  kinds,  18  acres  about  40  years  old, 
seven  about  30 : 

1002  . 3.049  barre’s . $7,379.00 

1903  . 1.719  barrels .  3.538.00 

1904  . 1.738  barrels .  3.623.00 

1905  . 4.020  barrels .  9.582.00 

1906  . 2.265  barrels .  4.733.00 

1907  . 3,601  barrels . 11.080.00 

Total  . 16,392  $39, 935. no 

I  his  is  the  gross,  including  the  barrels,  which  cost 
from  30  to  36  cents.  oei.os  tenny. 

lo  these  reports  let  me  add  one  given  by  Mr. 
Auchter.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  George  Northrup,  sold 
from  one  acre  of  Nonsuch  apples  16S  barrels  of  ap  les 
at  $3.50,  or  $588  for  the  acre.  We  have  been  asked 
where  the  fruit  from  the  experiment  orchard  was 
sold.  Mr.  Auchter  says  that  the  barrelled  fruit  was 
I  ought  by  a  dealer  who  has  them  now  in  storage, 
while  part  of  the  drops  went  to  evaporators  and 
part  for  cider. 

Now  this  is  what  high  culture  does  for  apples  on 
this  western  New  York  soil.  If  our  mulching  friends 
have  figures  to  present  T  shall  he  glad  to  print  them. 
I  know  that  whenever  such  figures  are  printed  many 
readers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  stories  are  false. 
Pitch  people  do  not  live  in  western  New  York,  for  in 
F  at  section  1  otli  the  trees  and  the  fruit  prove  con¬ 
vincing.  I  should  regret,  however,  to  lead  any  man 
into  believing  that  lie  can  reach  such  results  on  soil 
not  suited  to  apples  and  in  sections  where  apple  cul¬ 
ture  is  not  the  leading  business. 

Next  week  1  will  take  up  some  of  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  about  growing  apples.  The  thing  above  all 
else  lo  remember  is.  Prof.  Hedrick's  last  reason  for 
urging  culture.  He  says  that  invariably  the  men 
who  plow  and  till  to  best  advantage,  are  sure  to  spray 
and  prune  also.  The  thorough  tillage  leads  to  more 
thorough  work  in  every  part  H.  w.  c. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

I  have  !>oeu  keeping  poultry  for  several  years  on  the 

colony  plan,  combining  fruit  growing  and  poultry  keeping. 
My  houses  being  quite  widely  scattered  I  have  used  a  horse 
in  watering  and  often  also  in  feeding.  I  found, however, 
besides  the  journeys  with  the  horse,  a  great  deal  of  travel 
on  foot,  and  t  got  very  tired  and  footsore.  This  Fall  I 
have  built  a  long  house,  170x12  feet,  divided  into  10  com¬ 
partments.  and  am  keeping  50  hens  in  a  compartment.  The 
house  has  no  glass  windows,  but  large  curtain  fronts  to 
be  lowered  or  raised  as  weather  conditions  require.  Would 
you,  if  starling  anew  in  poultry  keeping,  build  colony 
houses  for  500  liens,  25  to  50  birds  in  a  house,  or  build 
one  long  one.  similar  lo  my  new  one?  I  can  see  difficulties 
ahead  when  the  season  comes  for  letting  out  the  birds,  and 
I  don't  know  how  successful  I'll  he  in  overcoming  them. 
So  far  the  birds  are  doing  finely.  They  seem  bright, 
healthy  and  happy.  A  dry  mash  mixture.  500  pounds  good 
mixed  feed.  200  pounds  corn  meal.  200  pounds  scraps.  33  1-3 
pounds  oil  meal,  100  pounds  oyster  shells  and  about  four 
bushels  cut  clover  is  kept  by  them  iu  honoers.  Wheat  Is 
fed  in  the  morning  in  litter  and  corn  at  night.  I  find  the 
l.ibpr  in  caring  for  these  birds  this  Winter  very  much  less 
than  in  earing  for  the  same  number  in  colony  houses.  I 
have  a  driven  well  near  the  middle  of  the  house — outside — 
rnd  easily  water  the  10  compartments  in  15  minutes.  I 
1  a  -e  built  (lie  house  so  that  I  can  yard  the  hens  on  the 
south  side  one  season  and  on  the  north  side  another  season. 
This  is  keeping  hens  on  the  intensive  plan.  Must  I  add 
another  to  the  numerous  failures  of  that  plan?  If  so, 
why?  G.  P. 

I I  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  colony  plan  of 
keeping  poultry  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  un¬ 
necessary  labor,  and  in  time  of  storm  exceedingly 
disagreeable  labor.  Think  of  going  around  to  40  col¬ 
ony  houses  in  such  a  storm  as  we  had  here  Monday, 
December  9;  a  driving  southeast  rain,  wind  blowing 
a  gale,  and  driving  the  rain  into  every  crack  and 
crexice.  No  matter  what  system  of  feeding  is  used, 
i1  a  whole  week’s  feed  is  put  into  the  hoppers  at  one 
time,  it  is  still  necessary  to  go  to  every  house  once  a 

day  to  gather  the  eggs,  for  in  cold 
weather  the  eggs  would  freeze,  and  in 
warm  weather  the  eggs  being  kept  warm 
hv  hens  getting  on  the  nests  to  lay, 
would  start  the  germs  to  growing.  The 
main  objection  to  the  long  house  plan  is 
the  fouling  of  the  ground  in  or  about 
the  house.  This  is  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection  and  will  in  time  cause  certain 
failure  unless  radical  measures  are  taken 
to  prevent  it.  T  believe  in  earth  doors 
for  poultry  houses,  because  the  absorp¬ 
tive  power  of  dry  earth  is  wonderful, 
hut  at  least  twice  a  year  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches 
should  lie  removed,  and  clean  earth  put 
in  its  place,  then  you  have  your  poultry 
house  practically  removed  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  better  to  arrange 
so  as  to  have  four  yards  instead  of  two, 
and  use  them  all  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season,  or  as  often  as  the  fowls  eat 
up  the  growing  green  stuff.  Instead  of 
dividing  the  170- foot  house  into  10  pens 
I  would  take  out  all  partitions  except 
that  part  between  the  roosts  and  let  the 
fowls  have  the  whole  interior  to  range 
in:  that  is,  where  market  eggs  only  are 
being  produced.  I'aeh  hen  would  then  have  ten  times 
the  floor  surface  Hie  lias  now.  This  plan  would  do 
away  with  interior  fences,  saving  quite  an  amount  for 
f<  nee  wire  and  posts  and  making  it  easier  to  plow  and 
cultivate  crops  until  they  were  big  enough  to  let 
the  hens  in. 

Mr.  Burr  in  Maryland  is  successfully  keeping  2,000 
hens  In  a  single  flock  by  this  method,  and  if  I  were 
in  G.  P.’s  place  I  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  my 
500  hens  into  one  flock.  1  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
have  no  glass  windows:  there  should  he  a  two-sash 
window,  six  8x12  lights  in  each  sash,  in  every  17  feet 
with  the  curtain  fronts  between  the  windows  and  at 
least  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Nothing  contributes 
so  much  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  nearly  every 
living  creature  as  sunlight  and  if  you  want  to  get 
eggs  from  hens  you  must  make  them  happy.  Don’t 
alarm  the  hens,  never  make  a  quick  motion  when 
among  them.  The  influence  of  fear  on  egg  produc¬ 
tion  lias  never  been  determined  so  far  as  I  know,  hut 
I  feel  assured  that  it  is  very  great.  Nearly  every 
hen  will  immediately  stop  laying  when  moved  into 
new  surroundings.  I'he  man  who  dashes  through 
his  poultry  house,  hens  flying  in  all  directions  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  will  not  get  so  many  eggs  as  one 
who  moves  gently,  talks  kindly  to  them,  and  takes 
pains  to  win  their  confidence. 

G.  P.  asks,  “Must  I  add  another  to  the  numerous 
instances  of  failure  to  keep  poultry  on  the  intensive 
plan,  and  if  so  why?”  Really,  1  cannot  see  “why.” 
If  a  man  is  thorough,  is  awake  to  the  dangers,  is 
alert  and  watchful,  I  cannot  see  why  the  Intensive 
plan  cannot  he  successfully  carried  on.  But  it  means 
some  lantern  work;  that  is  a  man  must  go  over  his 
flock  at  nieht  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  keen  eye  for 
wet  nostrils,  swelled  heads,  incipient  colds  or  other 
signs  of  trouble.  It  is  because  of  the  neglect  to  do 
this  that  so  many  fail,  or  rather  this  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  reasons.  George  a.  cos  t:o\e. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adaress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SHAPE  OF  WEALTHY  APPLE  TREES. 

How  does  the  Wealthy  apple  tree  com¬ 
pare  in  spread  with  the  Baldwin  when  both 
are  full  grown,  or  in  other  words,  can  they 
be  planted  closer  without  crowding?  I  am 
unable  to  find  anything  about  the  size  of 
trees  in  any  book  I  have.  b.  b. 

Stratham,  N.  H. 

The  Wealthy  apple  has  considerably  less 
spread  than  the  Baldwin.  While  I  have 
not  seen  many  Wealthy  trees  which  have 
reached  their  full  growth  I  should  say  from 
such  observations  as  I  have  made  that 
where  Baldwin  trees  reach  a  spread  of  35 
feet  the  Wealthy  would  have  a  diameter  of 
25  feet.  Certainly  there  is  this  proportion 
of  difference  between  the  trees  during  the 
first  20  years  of  growth.  It  is  possible  to 
plant  Wealthy  much  closer  than  Baldwins. 
A  good  many  growers  in  the  North  and 
West,  as  you  are  well  aware,  have  planted 
Wealthy  for  a  number  of  years  in  planta¬ 
tions  as  close  as  10  by  10  feet — some  even 
closer.  Naturally  this  system  of  planting 
depends  on  severe  pruning,  to  which  the 
Wealthy  submits  with  good  grace.  When 
mature  the  Wealthy  tree  has  a  closer, 
rounder  head  than  Northern  Spy  or  even 
Greening.  The  shape  is  something  like 
Greening  only  not  quite  so  spreading. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 

We  should  recognize  that  in  these  two 
varieties  we  have  two  distinct  types  or 
strains  of  the  apple.  The  Wealthy  has  a 
large  mixture  of  the  Siberian  crab  in  its 
make-up.  All  the  Siberian  strains  are  small¬ 
er  growers  than  the  west  European  apples, 
from  whence  come  the  Baldwin.  Spy  and 
others  by  direct  descent.  Some  of  the  old¬ 
est  Wealthys  that  I  know  of  are  on  my 
home  farm  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  They 
were  planted  in  1879  .They  were  set  about 
24  feet  apart.  Bike  the  average  Wealthy 
tree,  they  have  borne  freely  almost  every 
year  since  they  came  to  bearing  age.  The 
trees  are  not  crowding  very  much  at  the 
present  time.  St.  Lawrence,  l’ewaukee  and 
Golden  Russet  trees  set  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  same  distance,  have  crowded  consid¬ 
erably,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  thinned. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Wealthy  will  ever 
attain  the  size  of  Baldwin  or  Spy,  any  more 
than  will  the  Oldenburg  reach  the  stature 
of  these  latter  trees.  The  Oldenburg,  too, 
belongs  to  a  different  race— a  northern  race, 
and  one  in  which  the  stature  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller.  Wealthy  and  Duchess  set  at 
20  feet  apart  will  stand  a  long  time  without 
crowding.  joiin  cbaig. 

The  Wealthy  apple  tree  differs  very  much 
in  its  growth  and  form  from  the  Baldwin, 
Greening  and  Spy.  It  makes  a  smaller  tree, 
compact  in  form,  with  a  close  head,  in  fact, 
is  somewhat  dwarfed  in  character.  For 
this  reason  it  is  good  to  be  planted  as  a 
filler  with  other  and  larger-growing  kinds, 
with  the  special  advantage  for  this  purpose 
of  coming  into  bearing  at  a  very  early  age, 
often  at  two  or  three  years.  While  the 
fruit  is  not  of  the  highest  quality  for 
dessert  purposes,  it  is  very  good  and  is 
worthy.  The  tree  is  very  hardy.  As  the 
tree  grows  older  it  has  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
set  with  fruit,  which  becomes  small  in  size. 
The  fruit  needs  to  be  picked  several  times, 
as  it  does  not  all  come  to  maturity  at  once. 
If  the  trees  are  well  fertilized  as  they  get 
older,  the  wood  suitably  pruned  out  and  the 
fruit  thinned,  very  excellent  size  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  high  color,  which  will  command 
the  highest  market  price  in  either  our  home 
or  foreign  markets.  Below  southern  New 
York  the  apple  would  come  in  as  an  early 
Fall  variety.  With  these  conditions  met 
the  Wealthy  is  a  desirable  variety  to  plant. 

GEORGE  T.  rOWELI.. 

As  a  rule  the  Wealthy  apple  tree  is  not 
as  large  as  the  Baldwin.  This  is  no  doubt 
at  least  partly  due  to  the  prolific  habit  of 
the  former.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  when 
four  or  five  years  old  and,  as  a  rule,  ex¬ 
pends  so  much  energy  in  producing  fruit 
that  the  growth  is  somewhat  slow.  When 
not  producing  fruit,  however,  it  is  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  trees  to  use  as  a  filler.  The  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
fruit  drops  badly  and  should  be  harvested 
and  shipped  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  the 
nursery  Wealthy  makes  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  but  is  inclined  to  send  up  three  or 
four  nearly  vertical  leaders.  These,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain,  are  'almost  sure  to  split 
down  with  the  first  heavy  load  of  fruit. 
Though  naturally  of  an  upright  habit,  the 
weight  of  repeated  crops  of  fruit  soon  de¬ 
velops  a  spreading  top,  in  some'  ways  resem¬ 
bling  Spy,  but  never  approaching  the  hori¬ 
zontal  growth  of  Rhode  Island. 

W.  M.  MUNSON. 


The  Jersey  Red  pigs  are  very  superior 
stock  when  well  bred.  Their  quiet  dispo¬ 
sitions  make  them  excellent  mothers,  and 
while  they  are  very  prolific,  their  pigs  are 
stronger  and  fewer  are  lost  in  farrowing 
than  those  of  any  other  breed.  Their 
crowning  characteristic  is  that  while  they 
can  be  made  to  reach  the  heaviest  weights 
known  they  easily  fatten  at  any  age  de¬ 
sired,  by  feeding  them  fat-forming  foods. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Right  of  Way. 

My  neighbor  having  a  right  of  way  over 
my  land  sells  a  quarry,  allowing  heavy 
loads  to  use  this  private  way,  cutting  it  up 
badly  and  exposing  water  pipes  to  frost. 
What  can  I  do?  H.  a. 

Vermont. 

First  look  up  the  authority  for  the  alleged 
right  of  way,  and  if  it  is  true  that  he  lias 
one  see  if  ft’  is  for  him  only,  or  one  that 
runs  with  the  land,  what  rights  are  given, 
it  may  he  that  it  was  for  driving  catlle  or 
light  wagons.  At  all  events  the  one  using 
it  must  keep  it  in  repair  and  do  no  other 
damage  :  his  right  does  no!  extend  to  expos¬ 
ing  pipes  to  frost.  A  person  claiming  a 
right  of  way  must  show  clear  authority, 
as  such  rights  are  not  favored  in  law.  A 
right  to  haul  wood  in  sleds  will  not  permit 
a  wagon. 

The  Law  as  to  Chickens. 

My  neighbor’s  chickens  annoy  me  sorely. 
What  can  I  do?  G.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  special  legislation  for  the 
fowl  :  the  general  rules  as  to  trespass  apply 
which  gives  an  owner  or  lessor  a  right  of 
action  against  anyone  who  allows  his  ani¬ 
mals  to  do  damage  to  Ihe  property  of  an¬ 
other.  You  must  prove  your  ownership,  the 
trespass  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  done 
by  the  chickens.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  your  neighbor,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  annoyance,  and  advise  him  to  keep  a 
variety  that  are  easily  fenced  in.  In  going 
into  court  it  is  always  wise  to  show  that 
you  made  the  move  as  a  final  resort.  The 
judges  lean  toward  the  man  who  seeks  to 
adjust  the  trouble  out  of  the  court  room. 

A  Widow’s  Rights  in  Property. 

By  tin*  will  of  my  late  husband,  already 
probated.  I  have  the  use  of  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  for  life,  remainder  to  go  to  our  children 
at  my  death.  What  are  my  rights  and 
duties  in  same?  a.  l. 

New  York. 

The  widow  is  entitled  to  the  rents,  in¬ 
come  and  profits  of  the  property  after  pay¬ 
ing  the  interest  on  mortgage,  if  any,  taxes 
and  insurance.  She  must  keep  the  property 
in  repair,  but  need  not  make  permanent 
improvements.  She  may  insure  in  her  own 
name,  but  explain  to  the  company  her  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  She  must  not  suffer  buildings 
to  decay  or  got  out  of  repair,  or  injure  the 
property  in  any  way.  In  case  she  wishes 
any  improvement  or  alteration  she  should 
get  an  order  from  the  surrogate  to  protect 
her. 


A  Talk  About  Seeds 

EVERY  sensible  man  wants  the  very  best 
seeds  lie  can  buy  but  does  not  want  to  pay 
more  than  is  necessary  for  them.  That  is 
where  we  come  in.  We  raise  seeds  on  our 
own  farm  (235  acres),  and  sol l  them  direct  to 
farmers  and  gardeners  at  prices  as  low  as 
other  dealers  would  have  to  pay  for  seeds  of 
equal  quality-  if  they  could  get  them,  which 
is  doubtful.  We  find  it  almost  imiiossible  to 
obtain  from  other  dealers  as  good  seeds  as  we 
raise  ourselves. 

Another  point — Our  seeds  are  all  tested  and 
the  number  of  seeds  out  of  100  that  grow  is 
marked  on  each  package  or  label  so  those 
who  buy  our  seeds  can  tell  just  how  thick  to 
sow  them  to  insure  a  good  stand  of  plants. 
This  is  an  advantage  no  other  seedsman  gives 
you. 

We  raise  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Corn, 
Oats,  etc.,  of  the  most  improved  varieties  and 
choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  raise  better  crops  than  ever  before 
by  using 

’  Harris’  Seeds. 

Catalog  free.  Send  us  your  address  today 
before  you  forget  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

I  nOn  nflfi  in  20  Of  the  Best  Varieties 
l)UUU|UUU  for  marijet  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  At  CO,  Hightstown,  N,  J. 

Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S.  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

MVCD  CTDAllfDCDDV  —  the  niurUt 

nnen  O  I  ll  A  V7  DCntll  VirUt.r  iu  Ihhnme. 
I).  S.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware, 

Donat*  Dn4c  for  »11  early  vegctHblea.  $1  per  lnoO.  Send 
r  dJJcr  ruis  for  clr.  P.  B.  Crosby  &  Son,  Cntonsvllle,  Bid. 


SEED  OATS 


i— For  a  sure  crop  of 
oats  sow  my  pure-bred, 
hardy  Northern  grown 
“SWEDISH  SELECT”  or  “SIXTY-DAY.” 
The  most  reliable  varieties  in  the  world.  Samples 
and  catalog  mailed  free.  L. 0. Brown, LaGrange, Ill. 


NOT  NUBBINS,  BUT— 

two  shapely  ears  and  more  per 
stalk. 

Ears  that  are  solid  from  tip  to  butt. 

Every  grain  plump  and  heavy  and  rich. 

That  is  the  common  record  when  a  worn  soil 
is  properly  treated  with 

POTASH 

Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet,  “ Plant  Food.”  It  is  a  scientific  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  problem,  and  is  thoroughly  simple  and  practical.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  double  the  value  of  a  field.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Building  Atlanta.  Oa.— 1224  Candler  Building 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  tho  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  tho  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  tho 

correctly,  covers  it  uni-  x  a 

formly.andbestof  all  .  „  lron. 

never  bruises  or  i  (impwwd  Robbia.) 

punctures  the  4  I  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  Mlsm 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG,  CO.,  Box  102PGrenloch,  K.  J, 


A  new  potato,  orig- 
inated  right  here  In  | 
the  cold  North, 
where  all  the  best 
potatoes  come 
from.  Rank  Grow¬ 
er,  Prodigious 
Yielder.  Full  of 
new  life  and  vigor. 

H  indsomest  and 
best  general  crqp  and 
—  shipping  Potato  in  ex- 
Large,  Round,  Smooth,  White. 


50*  Worth  Seeds  FREE 


Cooks  dry  and  mealy.  Delicious  flavored, 
even  when  unripe.  For  25c  (stamps  or  coin), 
we  will  mail  one  pound  of  Eate  Fetoskey, 
our  1908  catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
Seeds,  and  a  coupon  good  for  50c  worth 
of  free  seeds.  Catalog  alone,  mailed  free. 
Write  today.  Supply  very  limited. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 

Box  ,  Petoskey,  Michigan. 


,  istence. 


This  is  the&ooklhatwill 
Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  hanker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  Hook  *4"  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ' 


A  D< 

BOOK  FOR 
j  CENT 


Green’s  Fruit  Growtr  Co., 
Boi  lOO 
Rochester,  K.  Y. 


We  Pay  Good  Wages 

to  men  who  have  the  ability  and  energy  to  sell  our 
high-grade  nursery  products.  Particulars  free. 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants  S1.75  to  $3.00  per  M. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Etc. 

There  are  big  profits  in  good  berries. 

Good  berries  grow  on  good  plants. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Catalog  free. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLMTScSs££. 

KEYITT  l’LANT  FARM,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


OCCnQTHAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

■j  r  P II  (J  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
an  tecs  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds, Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Kavenna.Ohio 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  151)  acres 
1  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
Tills  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Heats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  itoi  n,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

D  1  D  T|  CTT  I-  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
D  n  11  I  L  L  I  I  I  Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
DEAD  TDCCC  Herbaceous  Plants.  Peaches 
“l An  I  ntto  |  NELSON  bogue, 

Extra  Fine,  2  Years  l.  Aleuts  Wanted,  liATAVIA,  N.Y. 

SUBTREES 

200  Tarletlra.  Also  Gi-mpes,  Small  Fruits  tit.  Hest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
llesc.  price  li6tl'ree.  LEWIS UOESUl,  Box  k,  Frcdouia,  N.  I. 

Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 

I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y' 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW, 


All  best  Standard  Varieties;  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 
grade  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Catalogwith  “Instructions  How  to  Grow, 
Free.  C.  E.  AVHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11.)  Michigan. 


BOBERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LIBELS.”  ttSMSSlTEK!’ 


SEED CORN 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIO  WHITE.  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared  Corn  in 
the  world.  Made  14G  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  hut  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seods  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATE  KIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  SHENANDOAH,  iowa. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.) 


125,000  Complete  Vehicles 

old  Last  Year 

’s  a  reason  why  so  many  Studebaker  wagons, 
carriages  and  buggies  are  sold  every  year. 

Farmers  everywhere  realize  the  superior  workmanship 
material  put  into  Studebaker  vehicles.  They  know  that  every  Studebaker 
by  experts  and  the  skill  and  judgment  used  in  their  manufacture 
comes  from  over  50  years’  experience.  They  know  that 

Point  by  Point  They  Are  the  Best 

Better  material — better  construction — greater  convenience— handsomer 
designs — more  real  value  for  the  money. 

Ask  the  Studebaker  dealer  to  show  you  the  wagon  shown  incut. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

If  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  in  postage,  we  will  mail  you  “Studebaker”  1908  Farmer’s  Almanac. 
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KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget,  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  bis  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  I^t  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCITOT _ Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRo.v,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

REN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Plowing  Under  Canada  Field  Peas. 

W.  A.  8.,  Warren,  Pa. — Have  Canada 
'field  peas  any  great  value  sowed  last 
Spring  to  plow  under  next  Spring? 

Axs. — A  ton  of  the  dry  pea  vines  will 
contain  about  45  pounds  of  nitrogen,  a 
little  more  than  that  of  potash  and  15 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Some  of  this  nitro¬ 
gen  was  obtained  from  the  air  and  is 
therefore  added  to  the  soil.  A  ton  of 
average  barnyard  manure  contains  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen. 

A  Silo  of  Cement  Blocks. 

White.  Hall.  III. — I  am  going  to  build  a 
silo  next  Summer  and  as  i  can  build  one 
of  concrete  blocks  about  as  cheaply  as  of 


cotton  drills  are  used  all  over  the  South 
and  are  made  in  almost  every  town  of 
importance.  Or  you  could  make  a  home¬ 
made  sled  with  runners  just  the  distance 
apart  the  rows  are  to  be,  and  this  width 
will  vary  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
But  witli  the  soil  in  proper  condition  for 
planting  cotton  you  will  need  nothing 
but  the  planter.  But  whether  you  should 
bed  or  plant  on  the  level  is  a  matter  you 
would  better  study,  for  if  your  land  lacks 
drainage  or  is  inclined  to  crust  bard  you 
would  better  make  the  beds  or  lists,  and 
then  run  a  weeder  crosswise  the  rows, 
as  soon  as  the  cotton  is  fairly  started,  so 
as  to  completely  break  the  crust  arid  pre¬ 
vent  the  cotton  getting  “sore-shinned”  by 
chafing.  w-  F-  massey. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

I  would  bo  glad  if  you  could  advise  me 
through  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  the  quality  and 
productiveness  of  the  Lawson  pear ; 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  good  one  to 
plant  for  market?  G.  K. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  see  The  It.  N.-Y.  at  I’eqnot  library 
here.  Pan  you  insert  a  query  in  your  paper 
regarding  “Portugal”  quince  trees  (see 
Downing's  Fruits  of  America),  asking  if 
any  reader  knows  where  young  trees  or 
scions  can  be  bought  ?  B.  P.  w. 

Southport,  Conn. 

Insurance  Official:  “Of  what  corn- 


first  class  wood  I  want  to  know  what  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
concrete  is.  One  told  me  that  the  silage 
in  contact  with  the  concrete  spoiled  for 
a  foot  or  more  ”iu  from  the  place  of  con¬ 
tact.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  this 
belief?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
best  way  to  bind  the  blocks  together,  so 
as  to  prevent  spreading  and  cracking  of 
tlie  wall.  I  am  sure  this  question  is  one 
that  will  interest  a  number  of  your  readers 
and  merits  an  answer  that  will  be  author¬ 
itative. 

A.vs. — Our  reports  are  that  cement 
silos  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 
We  do  not  understand  that  the  loss  is  any 
greater  than  in  wooden  silos  when  the 
sides  are  thoroughly  tramped  down.  We 
refer  to  silos  of  solid  concrete.  The 
block  silos  are  new.  Will  those  who 
know  about  them  please  give  the  facts? 

Future  Price  of  Steers. 

,/.  8.  II.,  Pcnnsylanin. — I  bought  10  steers 
about  the  middle  <>f  September,  paying  $4.30 
per  100,  with  tin*  understanding  that  I 
could  have  a  chance  to  contract  them  if 
I  choose,  and  could  have  time  until  the 
first  of  February  to  say  if  I  wanted  to  con¬ 
tract  them  or  not.  I  am  to  feed  t lie  steers 
till  the  first  of  June,  and  am  then  to  re¬ 
ceive  $.",.. SO  per  100.  Would  it  behest  to  con¬ 
tract  them,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
best  to  run  my  chances?  If  you  can  quote 
prices  at  New  York  on  .lime  1.  1008,  saying 
about  what  they  might  bring  on  that  time, 

I  know  about  what  i  can  get  here. 

Ans. — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
what  the  steers  will  he  worth  next  June. 
No  one  can  tell  that,  for  many  things  not 
now  in  sight  may  affect  the  price.  The 
following  figures  show  what  such  steers 
have  brought  at  that  time  during  the  past 
few  years:  1006,  $5  to  $5.60;  1005,  $5  to 
$6;  1904,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  1903,  $4.50  to 
$5.35. 

Laying  Off  Cotton  Rows. 

W.  W.  H'..  Ail:'  n.  8.  (1. — Which  is  the  best 
machine  for  laying  off  cotton  and  corn 
rows? 

Axs. — If  you  follow  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  South  of  bedding  for  cotton 
the  only  implement  to  use  is  a  small  one- 
horse  plow.  In  some  soils  there  is  an 
advantage  in  planting  on  these  beds  or 
lists,  since  the  ridge  will  warm  up  more 
quickly  in  the  naturally  cold  soil.  But 
in  the  best  cotton  soils,  the  well  drained 
sandy  soils  of  the  South,  I  would  prefer 
to  plant  on  the  level.  This  also  en¬ 
courages  broadcast  manuring,  for  the 
bedding  system  grew  out  of  the  practice 
of  putting  manure  or  fertilizer  in  the 
furrow  under  the  bed.  But  cotton  roots, 
like  corn  roots,  run  far  and  wide.  Then 
the  best  means  for  laying  off  the  rows 
will  be  the  cotton  planter  or  drill  itself. 
Fasten  a  wooden  bar  on  the  planter,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  rows 
is  intended  to  he,  and  to  this  attach  a 
piece  of  chain  to  drag  and  mark  the 
place  for  the  next  row.  The  first  row 
can  he  laid  off  with  poles  as  usual.  These 


plaint  did  your  father  die?”  Applicant; 
“The  jury  found  him  guilty.” — Weekly 
Telegraph. 

She:  “The  papers  say  there  would 
be  no  panic  if  people  only  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  tlie  banks.  He:  “Well,  Im 
not  worrying.  Confidence  is  the  only 
thing  I  ever  had  in  a  bank.” — Judge. 


“Here’s  a  Wall  Street  man  out  in 
front,”  announced  the  shop  boy.  “You 
wait  on  him,”  said  the  jeweller.  “I’m 


busy  with  this  farmer  gentleman.  That 
Wall  Street  feller  doesn’t  want  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  collar  button,  I 
judge.” — Washington  Herald. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds  Grow! 

Ami  the  Burpee  Business  Grows  1 

Last  year  (our  31st)  we  sold 
more  seeds  than  ever  before  in  any 
one  year  and  in  1908  we  shall  sell 
even  more.  You  will  understand 
‘•the  reasons  why”  when  you  read 

Burpee’s  New 

Annual 
1908 

This  complete  book, 
bound  in  lithographed 
covers  and  containing 
also  six  superb  colored 
plates  painted  from 
nature,  is  Yours  for  the  asking, —  provided  you 
have  a  garden  and  will  mention  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement  It  is  an  elegant  book — the  best 
seed  catalog  we  have  yet  issued— and  offers  some 
most  remarkable  “New  Creations”  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  which  can  be  obtained  only  direct 
from  US.  Many  a  winter’s  evening  can  be  spent 
profitably  in  planning  your  garden,  by  a  careful 
study  of  this  book.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  If 
you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  you  will  say  Yes! 

If  so,  write  to-day — do  not  put  off  and  possibly 
forget  until  it  is  too  late! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House, 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


You  Can  Cure 


Lameness,  Curb,  Splint, 
Spavin,  Founder,  Dis¬ 
temper,  Cholic,  Bony 
Growths,  Sprains,  Swell¬ 
ings,  Shoe  Boils. 

Are  you  content  to  be  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  veterinary? 

Why  not  be  prepared  to  handle  all  the 
common  ailments  of  your  horses  yourself? 
A  reward  of  $100  is  offered  for  a  failure  to  cure  any  of  the 
above,  where  cure  is  possible,  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

It  Never  Fails  to  Locate  Lameness 

Fully  described  on  circular  around  bottle. 

Remedy  for  all  blemishes.  An  unexcelled  Leg  Wash  for 
race  and  work  horses.  Used  by  Veterinarians. 

Beware  of  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief. \  if  any. 

Tuttle’s  High-Class  Specifics 

Tuttle’*  Family  Elixir,  for  ailments  of  the  human  family. 

Tuttle’s  White  Star,  matchless  liniment  for  healing  and  drying. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders,  for  purifying  blood. 

Tuttle’s  American  Worm  Powders,  a  positive  worm  expeller. 

Tuttle’s  Hoof  and  Healing  Ointment,  for  hard  and  cracked  hoofs  and 
hoof  diseases. 

PRICES 

Family  and  Horse  Elixir,  each  $4 
per  dozen  bottles. 

Condition  Powders,  $2  per  doz. 

Worm  Powders,  $2  per  doz. 

Hoof  Ointment,  $4  per  doz. 

White  Star  Liniment,  $4  per  doz. 

Bottle  by  mail,  $0.75. 

Free  Veterinary  Book 

100  pages,  fully  illustrated,  by  our 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinarian 
for  many  years.  Gives  symptoms 
and  specific  treatment  for  all  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases.  Title  of  book, 

“Veterinary  Experience.”  Write 
for  copy.  Postage  2c.  . 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montreal,  H.  A.  Tuttle.  Mgr.,  32  St.  Gabriel  St. 

So.  Farmington,  N.  S.,  C.  H.  R.  Crocker,  Mgr. 

Chicago.  C.F.  Tuttle,  Mgr.,  311  East  63rd  St. 

Los  Angeles,  W.  A.  Shaw,  Mgr.,  1921  New  England  Ave. 


V 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 

Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using'  any  other  knife, 
thus  saving  one  day’s  wages.  Can  be  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  Ely’s  Hay 
Knife  has  many  ad  vantages  over  other  kinds. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  tlie  name 
“Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THEO.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Da  Girard.  Pa. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kevvanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Semi  for  BOOKLET. 

W  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINGER  &  BRO. 
Wrlghtaville,  Pa. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 


4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  3kein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow# 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 


Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HI. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 


SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S,  WASH1N0T0N,  D.  C. 


WHAT  BO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  wau 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
madeforyour  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


i  }  a  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
4  saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 

famous  6  H.  P. 

\3§mm  Ahenague 

ggy|  Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device; 
Gives  no  trouble  in  starting  in  coldest  weather.  Knglne  can  be  used 
We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
1  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  4, 


Ruralisms 

Grapes  in  1907. — Grapes  of  most  va¬ 
rieties  bore  unusually  full  crops  the  past 
season,  though  the  quality  owing  to 
general  lateness  in  ripening  was  scarcely 
up  to  the  average.  Blooms  were  slow  in 
coming  out,  but  had  quite  favorable 
weather  for  pollination  and  largely 
escaped  damage  from  Rose  beetles,  that 
appeared  in  quantity  but  made  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  stay.  Mildew  scarcely 
made  its  appearance  and  Monilia  rot  had 
but  a  short  siege  during  the  midsum¬ 
mer  growth.  The  earliest  and  latest 
kinds  on  the  Rural  Grounds  were  Prof. 
T.  V.  Munson's  cross-bred  seedlings, 
Headlight  and  Gold  Coin.  Headlight  is 
not  a  strong  grower  here  and  produced 
but  a  few  bunches  on  a  vine  four  years 
planted,  ripening  this  late  season  by 
August  20.  The  clusters  are  compact 
and  handsome,  generally  well-shoul¬ 
dered,  berries  of  good  size,  clear  red 
when  fully  mature.  Quality  very  good 
for  such  an  early  grape.  Gold  Coin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  vigorous  and  al¬ 
ways  a  heavy  cropper,  bearing  even 
when  standard  varieties  fail.  It  has 
white  or  rather  yellow-skinned  berries 
of  the  Martha  type.  The  flavor  when 
fully  ripe  is  very  sweet  and  good.  The 
clusters  are  always  large  and  well-filled. 
They  would  make  a  fine  appearance 
when  packed  for  market,  but  ripened 
too  late  this  season  to  be  of  best  quality. 

Manito,  also  from  Prof.  Munson, 
ripened  soon  after  Headlight.  The  vine 
was  injured  by  the  severe  Winter  but 
the  new  growth  was  well-covered  with 
compact,  long  clusters  of  dark  purple 
grapes,  rather  acid  at  first  but  acquir¬ 
ing  better  quality  with  full  maturity.  The 
season  is  about  the  same  as  Moore’s 
Early. 

Rerckmans  was  next  to  color.  This 
interesting  cross  between  Delaware  and 
Clinton  is  rather  a  favorite  with  us.  The 
yield  is  never  large,  flowers  and  foliage 
being  especially  liked  by  the  Rose 
beetles,  but  our  vine  always  manages  to 
make  a  fair  showing  of  medium  clusters 
of  small,  dark  red  grapes  that  are 
greatly  appreciated  for  their  pure, 
sprightly  flavor.  While  lacking  the 
sweetness  of  Delaware  there  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  quality  that  many  grapes  of 
better  reputation  do  not  possess. 

Other  meritorious  Munson  hybrids 
are  Wapanuka,  with  large  long  clusters 
of  yellow-white  berries,  of  rich  and 
pleasant  flavor;  Atoka,  highly  produc¬ 
tive,  large  clusters  of  rather  small  dark- 
red  berries,  with  red  juice,  excellent  for 
sterilizing,  and  Rlondin,  translucent 
white,  late  in  ripening  and  of  fine  qual 
ity.  The  above  varieties  may  never  ac¬ 
quire  commercial  importance  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  but  are  well  worth  trial  where  the 
season  is  long  enough  for  Catawba  to 
ripen.  They  were  bred  in  Texas  and 
were  doubtless  selected  as  being  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  to  southern  climates. 

Stark-Star,  four  years  old,  bore  an 
immense  crop  of  dark  purple  grapes  in 
long  dense  clusters,  but  they  did  not 
mature  sufficiently  to  acquire  good 
flavor.  It  is  a  rank  grower  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  bear  out  the  introducer’s  claim 
for  phenomenal  productiveness.  Tt  is 
likely  to  suit  the  Middle  South,  but  is 
too  late  to  be  of  value  here. 

Standard  Varieties,  almost  without 
exception,  cropped  heavily.  The  three 
preceding  years  were  not  favorable  for 
grape  production  but  the  vines  made 
strong  growth  and  appear  to  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  surplus  energy.  Campbell's 
Early  and  McPike,  of  the  newer  kinds, 
were  especially  notable.  The  latter  was 
enormously  productive,  while  the  former 
bore  the  largest  clusters  of  the  showiest 
grapes  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
McPike  excels  Concord,  as  we  grow  it, 
in  vigor  and  cropping  capacity  and  the 
fruits  are  in  every  way  equal,  though  the 
quality  is  often  rated  as  inferior  to  the 
latter.  There  is  certainly  much  similar¬ 
ity.  The  constant  tendency  of  McPike 
to  overbear  must  be  taken  in  considera¬ 
tion  when  estimating  the  quality.  When 


judiciously  thinned  the  fruits  are  very 
palatable.  Campbell's  Early  gains  much 
in  flavor  by  full  maturity.  When  just 
colored  to  the  marketable  stage  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  anything  but  enticing.  The  vine 
is  a  healthy  but  not  particularly  robust 
grower.  The  foliage  is  large  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  resistant  to  disease.  It  comes 
early  into  bearing  and  is  reliably  produc¬ 
tive.  When  well-finished  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  native  grapes.  Bunches 
weighing  nine  to  12  ounces  are  not 
uncommon  under  good  culture.  Taken 
altogether,  Campbell  comes  as  near  the 
claims  made  for  it  as  any  recent  variety 
and  is  being  considerably  planted  for 
market  purposes. 

Moore’s  Diamond  was  superb  in  finish 
of  cluster  and  berry.  The  quality  is  most 
refreshing,  far  more  agreeable  than 
Niagara  in  the  writer's  estimation. 
Though  grown  to  some  extent  commer¬ 
cially  it  has  not  been  found  as  reliably 
productive  as  the  latter.  For  home  use 
we  would  plant  Diamond  in  preference. 

Nectar  gave  another  abundant  crop, 
though  more  affected  with  Monilia  rot 
than  other  kinds.  Tt  is  the  sweetest  and 
richest  flavored  grape  we  grow.  The 
small  clusters  and  high  quality  of  the 
berries  make  the  old  name  of  “Black 
Delaware”  very  appropriate.  This  variety 
does  not  appear  to  succeed  in  many 
localities,  but  is  here  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  susceptibility  of  the  berries 
to  rot  is  sometimes  an  advantage  from 
the  home  grower’s  standpoint,  as  the 
quality  is  improved  by  the  thinning. 

Woodruff  is  a  large  red  Labrusca 
grape,  not  often  seen  in  the  North,  but 
considerably  grown  in  the  Southwest. 
The  clusters  are  usually  large  and  full; 
berries  large,  dark  red,  with  tough  skin 
and  rich,  musky  flavor.  We  like  it  very 
much.  The  vine  is  vigorous,  with  large 
thick  leaves.  For  some  reason  it  only 
bears  here  in  alternate  years. 

Regal,  from  M.  Crawford,  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Brighton,  better  in  vine  and 
with  more  perfect  bloom.  The  grapes 
are  quite  similar  to  the  parent  but  are 
borne  in  more  compact  and  rounded 
clusters.  The  quality  as  produced  by 
our  three-year  vine  is  scarcely  up  to 
the  Brighton  standard,  but  amply  good 
enough  for  critical  markets.  If  it  turns 
out  a  more  reliable  bearer,  as  claimed, 
it  will  likely  be  a  useful  variety  for 
home  and  commercial  planting. 

Isabella  lias  its  usual  big  crop  that 
ripened  well  despite  the  lateness  of  its 
season.  We  find  nothing  better  in  its 
way  than  Isabella,  but  it  must  have 
free  range  on  the  south  or  west  side  of 
a  building  or  over  trees.  It  is  worth¬ 
less  when  confined  to  stakes  or  trellises. 

Eaton  fruited  better  than  we  have 
ever  known  it  before.  The  immense 
dark  berries,  only  rivaled  by  those  of 
selected  Campbell  clusters,  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  were  of  far  better  quality 
than  usual.  While  the  flavor  of  ripe 
Eatons  lacks  sweetness  the  taste  is  pure, 
pleasant  and  refreshing.  There  is  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  quality,  size  and 
productiveness  as  the  vines  age.  We 
have  never  known  an  Eaton  to  produce 
a  crop  worth  mentioning  until  estab¬ 
lished  six  or  seven  years. 

A  Grand  Native  Vine.  —  Fig.  5 
shows  a  portion  of  the  patriarchial  wild 
grapevine  in  the  dooryard  of  the  Hope 
Farm  homestead.  No  man  knows  its 
age  or  when  it  was  planted.  The 
gnarled,  twisted  trunk  is  a  foot  or  more 
through  and  the  roots  must  drive  deep 
in  the  crevices  of  the  underlying  lime¬ 
stone  rock  to  gather  sustenance  and 
moisture  for  the  glorious  canopy  of 
foliage  that,  supported  by  strong  pil¬ 
lars,  covers  many  square  rods  and  car¬ 
ries  its  welcome  shade  to  the  very 
threshold.  It  is  a  male  or  staminate 
plant,  blooming  each  year  with  the  great¬ 
est  profusion — a  mighty  bower  of  frag¬ 
rance — but  never  perfecting  a  fruit.  How 
it  compares  in  size  with  the  monster 
vines  of  the  old  missions  of  California 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  eastern  natives  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  species  appears  to  be  Vitis  cordi- 
folia,  the  true  wild  frost  or  chicken 
grape  of  the  Atlantic  States.  If  grafted 
to  a  fruitful  variety  we  should  expect 
such  an  enormous  vine  to  bear  half  a 
ton  of  grapes,  but  it  now  fulfills  its 
mission  of  providing  shade  and  orna¬ 
ment  so  well  that  it  is  best  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  it.  w.  v.  F. 


Gen-as-co 
Ready 
Roofing. 

Water-proof,  sun-proof, 
air-proof,  cold-proof,  heat¬ 
proof,  wind-proof,  spark- 
proof,  acid-proof,  alkali- 
proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof, 
and  proof  against  drying-out 
and  cracking. 

Write  for  proof-book  10  and  sam¬ 
ples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
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Tff  I  ^ 

BOOK 


Write  tod a7  for 
work  by  several 
.  well  known  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities,  showing  why  the  Har¬ 
row  is  much  more  important  than  the 
Plow.  Also  illustrates  aud  describes 

THE  V  MAM 

The  Riding  Harrow  that  cuts  and  pulver¬ 
izes  the  plowed  ground.  Coulters  or 
teeth  work  as  a  gang  plow.  The  only 
harrow  built  on  correct  trincitlcs. 

Sent  Free  On  Trial 

Askyour  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  “Acme” 
Harrow.  If  he  hasn’t  it  we  will  send  you 
one  for  free  trial.  No  expense  to  you. 
Don’t  forget  to  write  for  book. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  Inc.. 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

the  eclipse  R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorscli  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cn  tunliorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  aud  a  horse  will  cot  more  ice 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use  Toucan  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  U6e. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  GORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest,  llis  doublo 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

*  SEND  FOR 
Cl  RCULAR5T0  THE 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HIGGANUM 
CONN.  U.S.  A 

all  weight  off  Horses 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

SO 

no 

Dzl  MORE 
«CT  USE 
.—3  FOR 

PLOW. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  _ _ _ 

and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milkweed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  tbo 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  38  Main  St..  Higuanum.  Conn. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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No.  41 


Why  depend  on  slow,  expensive 
farm  help,  which  gets  poorer  and  scar 
cer  all  the  time  ?  Own  a  Planet  Jr. 
and  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men. 
that  plant  or  hoe  by  hand. 

Planet  J r.  tools  are 
built  for  practical,  eco¬ 
nomical  work — are  im¬ 
proved  every  year.  They 
are  backed  by  35  years  experience 
a  million  satisfied  users — and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  new  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  on  request,  showing  our  splendid  line  of  1908  lools — J 

Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  today. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


No  4.  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder 
anti  Wheel  Iloe  saves  time,  labor,  seed, 
and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden 
implements  in  one  tool.  Changed  in  a 
second  to  an  Adjustable  Hill-dropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Furrower,  Cultivator, 
Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow — each 
tool  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double 
^  -*  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 

Plow, — the  handiest  imple- 
meat  ever  made  for  garden- 
ing.  All  cultivating  parts  are 
of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep 
keen  edge.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  without  injury. 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Seal 


It’s  cheap  and 

“SCALECIDE” 


effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 
,  -  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 

spray.  We  can  prove  it..  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 
Write  now  for  .Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

O*  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


1  oos. 


TI-TEJ  RUR-A-L,  NEW-YORKER 


TT 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes— I  regret  to  say  that 
the  strawberries  are  not  all  mulched  yet. 
A  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  strawberry 
grower  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make 
such  an  admission  at  Christmas.  Yet 
he  ought  to  telb  the  truth.  This  Fall 
was  a  hard  one  to  do  work  suitably. 
There  was  one  long  succession  of  rains 
which  while  fine  for  the  cover  crops 
was  like  a  drag  upon  corn  husking  and 
apple  picking.  We  got  behind  and  had 
to  haul  the  last  three  acres  of  corn  un- 
lmsked  to  the  barn.  1  like  to  put  the 
mulch  on  at  the  first  hard  freeze.  Very 
likely  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  on 
in  November  at  the  first  crust,  but  we 
waited  and  just  when  we  were  ready 
came  our  first  snow,  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  plants  so  that  we  could  not 
tell  just  where  to  put  the  mulch.  This 
snow  is  all  right  while  it  lasts — but  as 
Soon  as  we  can  tell  just  where  the 
plants  are  we  shall  put  on  the  manure. 

I  don’t  like  to  be  caught  in  this  way, 
though  the  great  damage  to  uncovered 
strawberries  is  done  in  the  Spring  when 
the  soil  freezes  at  night  and  thaws 

in  the  day . When  the  soil 

finally  froze  up  the  Crimson  clover  was 
some  six  inches  high  on  an  average, 
with  a  good  root.  The  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  average  over  .'to  inches  from  tip 
of  top  to  the  end  of  the  large  roots. 
1  judge  that  these  turnips  will  act  like 
a  sort  of  mulch  and  protect  the  clover 
about  as  the  mulch  protects  my  straw¬ 
berries.  If  I  had  plenty  of  manure 
I  would  put  a  good  coat  of  it  over 
the  Crimson  clover  and  the  Alfalfa,  but 
the  greater  part  of  our  manure  is 
needed  for  the  strawberries.  I  believe 
in  putting  it  on  thick — where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  In  Michigan,  along 
the  lakes,  T  found  that  Winter  vetch  is 
preferred  to  Crimson  clover  as  a  cover 
crop,  the  latter  not  doing  well  there. 
We  scraped  away  the  snow  from  one 
field  and  T  saw  how  the  vetch  had 
grown  during  the  Fall.  It  was  five  times 
as  large  as  mine — seeded  at  about  the 
same  time.  I  am  told  that  this  plant 
makes  a  remarkable  growth  in  Spring 
and  that  it  does  better  after  several 
years  of  growth  on  the  same  land. 
1  hope  so,  for  my  crop  at  present  needs 
a  lot  of  hope  and  encouragement.  .  . 

During  the  cold  and  stormy  weather 
we  have  been  husking  in  the  barn.  The 
more  I  see  of  our  flint  corn  the  better  T 
like  it.  The  dry  stalks  are  fed  whole 
to  both  horses  and  cows,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  how  little  waste 
there  is.  Yet,  many  of  those  slender 
stalks  carry  two  good  ears.  A  man 
who  had  never  grown  anything  but 
the  large  dent  corn  would  laugh  at 
those  ears  until  he  tried  the  real  test. 
Let  him  weigh  one  of  his  big  ears,  shell 
it  and  then  weigh  the  cob.  Then  let 
him  do  the  same  with  our  two  smaller 
ears  of  flint  and  see  what  he  had  in 
grain.  That  would  make  him  thought¬ 
ful  if  anything  could.  It  is  still  my 
belief  that  on  our  rough  hills  an  acre 
of  this  Hope  Farm  flint  planted  2l/2  feet 
each  way  can  yield  more  grain  than 
any  other  crop  we  could  put  in.  Right 
in  this  connection  the  following  letter 
from  a  Long  Island  farmer  is  interest¬ 
ing: 

I  see  you  are  looking  for  a  variety  of 
corn  that  grows  quick,  can  be  planted 
as  late  as  June  15,  will  yield  a  goodly 
a  mount  of  corn  and  that  has  shorl  leafy 
stalks.  I  am  sending  you  by  mail  to-day 
two  ears  of  a  variety  that  completely  an¬ 
swers  your  description.  While  these  are 
not  ideal  ears  they  will  give  you  a  start 
and  be  sufficient  for  experiment.  The 
farmers  of  Orient  have  raised  this  variety 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  their 
method  was  as  follows:  Plant  Early  Ohio 
potatoes  about  April  1,  harrow,  weed,  cul¬ 
tivate  and  hoe  till  June  10  to  15,  when  the 
tops  should  nearly  meet  rows  two  feet 
eight  inches  apart.  Then  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  after  ji  shower  between  every  other 
row  of  potatoes  plant  this  corn  in  hills 
2%  feet  apart,  if  you  want  corn,  or  closer 
if  you  want  stalks.  By  this  time  the  po¬ 
tatoes  should  have  been  cultivated  six 
times  and  you  can  go  through  the  other 
row  once  or  twice  more  before  digging. 
I  tig  the  potatoes  by  middle  of  July,  sell 
for  good  price  and  cultivate  the  corn  at 


once.  Cultivate  till  middle  of  August  and 
then  sow  Red  Clover  and  Timothy  and  cul¬ 
tivate  in  with  Planet.  Jr.,  12-tootli.  Dig 
potatoes  with  Planet.  Jr  plow  digger. 
Plant  not  later  than  April  X  Early  Ohio 
seed  and  dig  July  15.  when  potatoes 
should  turn  out  2dO  bushels  per  acre.  This 
system  has  been  practiced  here  for  17 
years:  some  of  our  farmers  still  think  it 
is  all  right  and  some  condemn  it.  You 
can  try  it.  chari.es  t„  young. 

This  man  sends  me  a  couple  of  ears 
of  his  corn.  It  is  a  yellow  flint  with 
a  larger  kernel  and  a  larger  cob  than 
ours.  [  will  use  some  of  it  this  year. 
We  have  tried  the  plan  he  mentions 
with  our  own  corn,  though  we  cannot 
plant  potatoes  so  early.  Thus  we  have 
to  give  at  least  one  hand  hoeing  before 
we  can  dig  the  potatoes  and  cultivate. 

I  find  that  the  success  of  such  cropping 
depends  on  the  season  largely.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  you  can  get 
a  fair  crop  of  both  corn  and  potatoes, 
not  a  large  crop  of  either.  If  the 
season  is  too  dry  both  crops  will  suffer. 

Judging  Things. — “Why  should  any¬ 
one  zcant  such  a  foolish  variety  as 
that/”  That  was  Mother’s  comment 
last  June  at  the  first  taste  of  Excelsior 
strawberry.  Now  I  bought  Excelsior 
on  faith.  It  was  guaranteed  to  be 
earlier  than  Michel's  Early,  a  fine  ship¬ 
per  and  a  heavy  yielder.  \\  c  do  very  little 
with  early  varieties.  Marshall  is  early 
enough  for  our  trade  but  it  doesn’t  suit 
our  folks  to  have  the  neighbors  eating 
berries  10  days  before  we  do.  So  1  got 
Excelsior  to  help  out.  The  berries  were 
early  and  they  looked  nice  in  the  box — 
but  sour — why,  they  would  beat  the  old 
Mary  strawberry  as  a  pickle.  All  I  could 
say  was  that  they  would  be  fine  for  can¬ 
ning.  Our  folks  took  me  at  my  word  and 
.put  up  many  jars.  \\  e  opened  one  the 
other  night  and — well,  it  pleases  any  man 
to  learn  that  he  is  a  true  prophet.  I  doubt 
if  a  finer  berry  ever  came  out  of  a  can. 
The  very  acid  wh  ch  set  nerves  and 
teeth  all  askew  in  the  raw,  under  the 
influence  of  cooking,  became  a  taste 
which  straightened  out  all  the  cares 
of  life  for  the  moment.  I  hav  ■  found 
no  poorer  berry  for  eating  raw  than 
Excelsior  and  no  better  one  for  can¬ 
ning.  Excelsior  means  ‘‘still  higher 
and  that’s  a  good  name  for  this  berry, 
since  it  ought  to  go  up  through  the 
chemistry  of  cooking  into  a  can.  We 
sometimes  hear  from  country  clergymen 
who  say  they  get  ideas  for  their  ser¬ 
mons  from  The  R  N.-Y.  Wc  suggest 
this  as  a  good  one  for  them  to  work  out 
— showing  the  development  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

Alt.  Sorts. — T  have  never  known  such 
a  flood  of  questions  as  is  now  pouring 
in.  1  am  glad  to  find  more  and  more 
of  the  sort  evidently  written  by  people 
who  are  unused  to  writing  and  who 
cannot  clearly  express  what  they  have 
in  mind.  I  can  read  between  the  lines 
and  1  do  my  best  to  answer  them.  Next 
week  I  wili  try  to  print  some  of  these 
questions.  It  will  give  you  a  better 
idea  of  what  poor,  and  nearly  hopeless 
people  are  trying  to  work  out  after 
their  untrained  and  untaught  fashion. 

Now  here  is  a  question  from  a  man 
in  Maryland  which  will  interest  many: 

“Will  you  give  me  a  few  good  names 
that  would  be  suitable  for  girl  babies?” 

1  shall  have  to  decline  the  job,  for 
the  naming  of  a  child  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  I  think  most  of  us  if  we  had  the 
chance  would  change  our  names  after 
we  grew  up.  It  is  something  like  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  child  to  rivet  a 
name  upon  it  without  giving  the  poor 
thing  any  chance  for  appeal.  I  have 
known  men  named  Claude  and  Alonzo 
who  in  appearance,  training  and  occupa¬ 
tion  were  such  misfits  for  their  names 
that  these  cognomens  stuck  out  from 
them  like  sore  thumbs.  As  for  women, 
think  of  a  delicate  child  named  Violet 
or  Fairy  growing  up  to  weigh  200 
pounds  or  more,  or  a  Geraldine,  taking- 
all  the  poetry  out  of  her  name!  Now, 
I  think  the  mother  of  the  child  ought 
always  to  have  the  right  to  name  it. 
Even  with  her  full  knowledge  of  its 
father  she  hopes  the  little  thing  will 
grow  up  to  be  both  beautiful  and  good, 
and  she  may  select  a  name  which  rep¬ 
resents  those  qualities.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble,  however,  for  the 
beauty  name  or  the  name  picked  out  of 
history  may  not  fit  later  on.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  for  the  .mother  to  think 
over  the  people  who  are  closest*  and 
dearest  to  her  and  give  'their  names  to 
her  children.  That  will  be  the  next  thing 
to  having  these  loved  ones  with  her. 
She  may  live  in  fond  hopes  that  their 
good  qualities  will  be  found  in  her 
children  with  their  regrettable  habits 
wiped  out.  If  the  man  of  the  house 
should  say  that  this  plan  might  pre¬ 
vent  his  name  from  going  down  into 
history,  let  him  look  well  to  his  be¬ 
havior  so  as  to  be  at  the  top  of  his 
wife’s  list !  14  c. 


6/^  lb.  field  gun,  light,  strong,  hard  hitting,  true,  that’a  the  77lar/ln 
fjo  Model  1 6  Repeating  Shotgun,  the  beat  1 6  gauge  repeating  gun 
ever  manufactured  .  .  ...  ,  , 

For  quail  and  pheasant  shooting,  woodcock,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  other 
field  game  you’ll  find  the  77Zac7cn  Model  /  6  without  a  peer. 

Equipped,  like  the  famous  777ar/ln  Model  1 9,  with  the  fflartl/t 
solid  top,  and  the  fflarfi/l  closed-in  breech  bolt,  which  shuts  out  the 
sand,  rain,  sleet  and  snow  from,  the  action,  having  the  777a/7/n  side  j 
ejection  and  the  beautiful  7j YarZi/l  balance,  this  gun  is  a  standard  in 
construction,  assembling  and  quick  response  to  the  touch  of  the  trigger. 
Have  your  dealer  show  it. 

There’s  a  full  description  of  all  7/2arit/l  repeaters,  rifles  and 
shot-guns,  and  lots  of  valuable  information  for  all  gun-lovers  in 
the  “  272az7zn  Book”  just  issued.  136  pages  with  a  handsome  art  | 
cover.  It's  FREE  for  3  stamps  postage. 

7%e 7/Zar/i/z /irearms  Co., 

157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

- —  For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays. 
*=»  und  you  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
T  our  boip 
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The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 

A&-.H 

U  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
1  5. (XX)  feet  per  day. 
15,000  milfs  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works.  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
cntalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P.,  Steam  F.ngines 
and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills.  Wood  Saws  and  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILE  MEG.  CO.,  Box  303,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 
HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOR  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 


Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Ito.ton, 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chirfuro.  234  Craig  St.,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  <th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 

A  inn  rir  lira  !)fi,  Havanas  Tuba. 
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Make  Y our  F arm  Wagon-” 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  BO  seoondg  to  ilip  a  pair  <»f  Harvey  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wajjon-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  und  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 

You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn't  jam.  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  to  %  less  f«»r  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  linn  ey  Springs 
on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  home  furniture,  glassware,  etc  .  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 

Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  Ilarvey  Springs? 

W  A  R\/rV  RfYT  QTF"T?  CppiMflC  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 
Xl.xTL A\  V  JLa  X  DVyJLiO  X  JLaXx  OI  VJO  tempered  steel.  We  positively  guarantee  every  pair 

to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  THEM  AT  OCR  RISK!  Wo  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FRK  K  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just  as  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 

This  trial  won’t eost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  gi\  **  you  a  set  on  80  Hays’  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY 
BHB  —before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co..  441  17th  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin  warn 

COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Wcter  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Of  Send  for  circulars. 
1).  It.  SPERRY  <fc  CO..  Batavia,  III 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar- 


iet.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
vWrite  for  new  booklet/ ‘Sowing 
<  for  Results”  and 50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

dOOUELL COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N, 

'  — -  |j|  J 


A  Good  Eye 

for  Fence 


can’t  get  away  from  the  big  steel 
wires,  the  strong  splice,  the  lock¬ 
ing  of  stays  and  laterals,  and 
the  heavy  galvanizing  of 


Empire 

Fence.  That’s 
everything  in 
fence  question  but 
the  price.  And  we’ve 
got  that  right,  too.  Sell 
direct  from  factory  only, 
wholesale  price. 

V/E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  the  little  orders;  they  lead  to 
big  ones.  You  need  long  lasting  Empire 
Fence.  Let’s  get  together.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — ’ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

iCotled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevcntriist.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  oos  Winchester,  Indiana 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlek- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.] 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  [ 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept,  G.  26-28  Vesey  St-,  New  York  City.  . 


AMPLE 


» 

A  **  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge.  _ 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  Wematl  freesample) 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist¬ 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10 'a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcril»ers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yokker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


Ten  weeks  for  10  cents. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

‘‘If  we  could  purge  administration  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  improper  privileges  and  to  exploit  the  State 
for  schemes  of  private  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  faithful  service  undisturbed  by  political 
exigencies  or  the  demands  of  selfish  interests,  we 
should  find  a  very  large  number  of  our  difficulties 

disappearing.” — Hon.  Chas.  E.  Hughes,  Dec.  13 .  1907. 

* 

• 

Mr.  Fred.  B.  Keeney,  of  Belvidere,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  “to  investigate  the  purity 
of  breeding  of  all  animals  bred  by  Mr.  Dawley  and 
entered  in  the  Herd  Register  during  the  last  six  years, 
and  the  other  matters  covered  by  the  charges.”  We 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Keeney  will  be  able  to  settle 
this  matter,  as  it  concerns  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  finally. 

* 

The  last  thing  in  the  apple  line  is  “pomril,”  or  as 
some  one  calls  it,  “denatured  cider.”  It  is  said  to  be 
made  in  Germany  from  American  dried  apples.  These 
apples  are  soaked  and  the  liquid  sterilized  and  treated 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  alcohol.  That’s 
good,  but  why  have  it  all  done  in  Germany?  In  the 
10  months  ending  October  1  this  country  sent  abroad 
22,520,702  pounds  of  dried  apples.  Why  not  make 
this  “pomril”  here? 

* 

We  learned  of  another  case  of  misfit  cow  papers 
last  week.  A  farmer  bought  a  Guernsey  cow  and 
became  suspicious  about  her.  At  his  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Guernsey  Association  promptly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  case  and  compelled  an  immediate 
settlement.  There  was  no  dawdling  and  long  wait, 
but  prompt  justice — as  there  ought  to  be  in  all  such 
cases.  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  the  Guernsey 
cattle  papers  are  made  to  fit  like  “the  paper  on  the 
wall.” 

♦ 

There  was  some  humor  in  the  display  of  that  list 
of  insurance  Senators  last  week.  It  was  put  under 
“Live  Stock  and  Dairy”  for  a  change.  These  gentle¬ 
men  are  well  qualified  to  milk  the  public,  and  they 
certainly  would  have  known  which  side  their  bread  was 
buttered  on  if  there  could  have  been  an  election  last 
Fall.  When  the  question  of  removing  the  Insurance 
Superintendent  comes  up  again  we  shall  see  whether 
the  Senators  have  heard  from  their  people  or  not.  We 

\enture  the  statement  that  they  have. 

* 

You  will  see  from  the  articles  on  the  first  page  that 
the  San  Jose  scale  has  small  terrors  for  those  who 
know  how  to  fight  it.  These  men  would  be  willing 
to  buy  an  orchard  of  scaly  trees  provided  there  was 
not  too  much  dead  wood.  Of  course,  if  the  tree  has 
gone  too  far  and  lost  most  of  its  vigor  it  might  be 
better  to  cut  it  down.  At  any  rate  it  would  have  to 
be  cut  back  for  a  fresh  start.  Take  it  in  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  as  Mr.  Hopkins  says,  the  scaly  orchard 
may  be  likened  to  a  herd  of  cattle  alive  with  parasites. 

•* 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  “dodder”  which  farmers  have  sent  us.  This 
parasite  gets  a  “strangle  hold”  on  Alfalfa  and  clover 
and  fights  to  the  death.  It  usually  comes  in  clover  or 
Alfalfa  seed.  Many  a  farmer  has  seeded  his  farm 
with  the  meanest  of  weed  seeds  through  what  he  got 
from  a  seedsman.  Is  there  any  help  for  it?  Yes; 
you  surely  would  not  deliberately  sow  weed  seeds, 
and  you  can  easily  tell  if  they  are  in  your  farm  seeds. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will 
make  a  business  of  testing  your  seed  for  you.  If  you 
buy  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  and  the  department 
finds  “dodder”  or  other  weed  seeds  in  it  the  seedsman 
will  make  it  good  for  you.  Send  to  the  Seed  Labora¬ 
tory,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  information. 


The  fruit  growers  of  Adams  County,  Pa.,  have  a 
strong  association.  The  programmes  at  their  annual 
meetings  are  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the  large 
State  meetings,  and  good  interest  is  maintained.  There 
is  probably  no  county  association  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  better  qualified  to  attempt  co-operative  selling. 
The  York  Imperial  apple  is  at  its  best  in  that  section — 
a  fine-looking  apple  of  good  quality.  Let  the  Adams 
County  Association  work  into  the  boxed  apple  trade 
after  the  plan  followed  at  Hood  River,  Oregon,  and 
they  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  a  great  success. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  better  place  in  the  East  to  try 
the  business. 

* 

We  ask  you  to  read  the  letter  to  Gov.  Hughes  on 
the  next  page.  During  the  past  year  we  have  received 
many  offers  of  help  in  this  Jersey  cattle  case.  Some 
have  offered  money — hundreds  have  endorsed  our 
position.  We  now  ask  your  help  in  showing  Governor 
Hughes  the  true  sentiment  of  the  people  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  ask  you  to  write  a  brief,  respectful  letter 
to  Governor  Chas.  E.  Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking 
him  to  investigate  this  case.  Simply  let  him  know 
that  you  stand  for  the  principle  involved.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  write  at  once.  This  is  a  question  of 
National  importance,  and  Governor  Hughes  is  a  Na¬ 
tional  character.  W  rite  this  letter  for  a  principle. 

* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
a  wonderful  story  of  a  small  hay  farm  in  South 
Carolina.  There  are  25  acres  in  the  farm,  yet  by 
double  cropping  the  owner  is  able  to  harvest  in  one 
year  seven  acres  of  Crimson  clover  hay,  18  of  oat  hay, 
22  of  cow  pea  hay  and  three  acres  of  corn.  Originally 
the  land  was  too  poor  to  grow  over  one-quarter  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre.  Now  it  returns  $50  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  one  man  and  one  horse. 
These  results  show  the  wonderful  power  of  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  to  produce  paying  crops  and  re¬ 
store  land  in  the  South.  Take  a  man  over  your  farm 
at  this  season  and  show  him  your  Crimson  clover  and 
he  will  hardly  believe  your  statement  that  it  is  equal  to 
10  loads  of  good  manure  per  acre.  Plow  it  under  next 
Spring,  plant  corn  and  let  this  same  man  see  the 
crop  and  he  will  believe  anything  you  tell  him  about  it. 
Keep  every  cultivated  acre  in  the  Southern  States 
covered  with  Crimson  clover  in  "Winter,  and  the  South 
would  soon  control  Wall  Street. 

* 

There  was  a  case  in  Connecticut  last  Spring  where 
the  papers  did  not  fit  the  ashes.  The  Connecticut 
people  reach  out  all  over  t  he  country  for  fertilizing 
material.  Sheep  manure  from  California,  ashes 
from  Canada,  nitrate  from  South  America,  all 
flavor  the  soil  of  the  Nutmeg  State.  Last 
Spring  a  number  of  carfoads  of  so-called  cotton 
hull  ashes  were  brought  to  Connecticut  from  Tennes¬ 
see.  They  were  sold  under  a  guarantee  of  18  to  20  per 
cent  potash.  The  Experiment  Station  tested  samples  and 
found  only  10  to  11  per  cent.  Then  the  dealers  in  the 
South  who  sent  the  ashes  found  that  they  had  -been 
deceived.  The  “papers”  or  certificates  of  composition 
on  which  they  bought  these  ashes  were  fraudulent — 
did  not  fit  the  real  analysis.  They  did  the  fitting  thing 
in  this  misfit — made  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the 
Connecticut  dealers  and  through  them  with  those  who 
bought  the  ashes.  The  station  by  its  prompt  analysis 
saved  $2,000  or  more  for  those  who  had  bought  the 
bogus  ashes.  The  principle  underneath  all  this  is 
straight  and  clear — there  must  be  some  final  way  of 
tailoring  the  papers  whether  they  represent  cows, 
trees  or  ashes ! 

* 

A  local  paper  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  finds  fault 
with  the  new  game  law  which  allows  farmers  or  land 
owners  to  kill  deer  which  are  found  damaging  prop¬ 
erty.  Here  is  a  sample : 

The  opinion  of  many  sportsmen  is  that  the  recent  la yr 
is  a  very  unjust  and  dangerous  one.  and  that  in  effect  it 
makes  a  privileged  class  of  land  owners.  The  law  passed 
by  the  previous  General  Assembly  of  1905,  provided  that 
in  case  a  property  owner  sustained  any  damage  through 
the  visits  of  deer  the  State  would  reimburse  him.  It  is 
very  much  doubted  that  any  property  owner  has  sustained 
any  severe  loss  caused  by  the  growing  prevalence  of  deer 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  claimed  that  when  the  law  pro¬ 
tecting  deer  was  just  beginning  to  show  its  good  effects, 
a  limited  privilege  was  extended  to  a  certain  class  to 
shoot  them, 

Did  3'ou  ever  hear  anything  like  that?  When  land 
owners  claim  the  right  to  defend  their  property  they 
become  a  “privileged  class.”  A  man  according  to 
this  should  stand  still  when  deer  eat  up  his  crops  and 
destroy  his  young  orchards,  for  if  he  raises  a  hand 
he  may  be  put  in  a  “dangerous  class”  next.  It  would 
seem  as  though  sportsmen  should  lie  the  last  to  kick 
at  a  privileged  class.  The  average  sportsman  when 
he  has  a  gun  in  his  hands  certainly  considers  that  he 
is  a  privileged  character,  and  on  a  plane  above  either 
social,  moral  or  common  law.  He  trespasses  at  will, 
carries  nippers  to  cut  wire  fences,  leaves  bars  down, 


January  4, 

or  knocks  down  a  stone  wall  should  it  so  please  him. 
If  there  ever  was  a  useless  or  “undesirable  citizen” 
in  the  country  it  is  the  average  “sport.”  It  is  hard 
to  see  where  he  has  any  rights  which  the  average 
farmer  is  bound  to  respect. 

* 

Last  week  we  suggested  a  Christmas  stocking  suit¬ 
able  for  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  need  a  thorough 
shaking  up.  We  nominate  James  W.  Wadsworth  for 
a  wholesale  treatment  of  this  kind  at  the  hands,  or 
hoots,  of  the  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York 
District.  W  hen  Peter  A.  Porter  was  kept  out  of 
the  Republican  caucus  and  given  nothing  in  the  way 
of  committee  appointments,  Wadsworth  no  doubt 
thought  he  had  insulted  and  crushed  the  man  who 
beat.  him.  That  is  where  he  made  his  mistaxe.  He 
insulted  his  district  and  crushed  any  chances  he  might 
have  had  left.  The  district  rose  against  him  and 
kicked  him  out.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  grown-up 
man  should  have  done,  Wadsworth  acts  like  a  spoiled 
child.  Mr.  Porter  is  hampered  as  much  as  possible, 
and  “Wadsworth  or  nobody”  is  the  ultimatum  put 
up  to  the  district.  But  it  won’t  work.  Those  farmers 
know  their  business.  They  will  make  nobody  some¬ 
body — in  other  words  they  will  send  Mr.  Porter  back 
with  any  brand  Washington  calls  for.  There  won’t 
be  any  doubt  about  it  next  time.  The  farmers  of  that 
district  have  got  to  do  this  after  what  Wadsworth 
has  put  up  to  them  or  else  sit  down  and  admit  that 
he  owns  the  district. 

* 

There  is  no  end  to  the  signs  which  indicate  the 
spread  of  prohibition  sentiment  in  the  South  and  West. 
Some  years  ago  a  law  was  made  regulating  interstate 
commerce  on  liquors.  The  object  was  to  put  liquor 
carried  from  one  State  into  another  under  control  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  State  where  its  journey  ended. 
Some  States  had  prohibitory  laws,  but  liquor  was 
shipped  in  from  other  States  and  consumed.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  law  in  question  was 
unconstitutional,  since  it  interfered  with  interstate 
commerce.  The  original  package  in  which  the  liquor 
was  shipped  did  not  arrive  at  its  destination  until  it 
was  delivered  to  the  owner !  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  change  this  so  that  the  State  may  control  the 
package  of  liquor  when  it  passes  over  its  border. 
When  the  matter  came  up  in  the  Senate  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  Senators  at  once  agreed  that  the 
change  was  necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
the  Southern  States  and  a  majority  of  the  Western 
States  are  going  on  record  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
What  a  curious  turn  history  is  taking.  Nearly  50  years 
ago  the  North  led  a  crusade  against  the  southern  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery.  Now  the  South  starts  another 
crusade  against  the  even  stronger  liquor  interests  of 
the  North. 


BREVITIES. 

The  feed  problem  is  getting  harder. 

A  fitting  present.  The  public  statement  which  you  put 
on. 

There  are  great  openings  in  forestry  for  young  men 
who  like  outdoor  life. 

How  about  having  good  will  toward  the  man  who  pre¬ 
sents  a  good-sized  bill? 

You  good  people  with  comforts  of  the  body  in  your  home 
— try  to  have  comforts  of  the  soul  there,  too. 

Many  a  poor  horse  suffers  because  it  cannot  chew  its 
food  well.  Look  at  their  teeth  before  you  dose  them  with 
medicine. 

Young  man — name  a  business  in  which  you,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  will  have  the  chance  25  years  hence  that  you  would 
have  in  a  good  apple  orchard. 

It  has  been  stated  that  fruit  growers  have  found  many 
young  birds  dead  in  the  nests  after  spraying  an  orchard — 
evidently  killed  by  the  spray.  Have  you  ever  noticed  it? 

Now  then,  what  better  Christmas  present  coulld  you 
have  than  a  farm  well  covered  with  Crimson  clover  or 
vetch?  You  might  have  had  it  if  you  had  acted  as  Santa 
Claus  last  Fall. 

We  find  a  number  of  people  who  intend  to  try  “home 
mixing”  of  the  soluble  oils.  They  will  make  an  “emulsi¬ 
fier”  of  caustic  potash  and  oil  and  carbolic  acid  and  use 
this  to  “cut”  the  petroleum.  We  advise  going  very  slow 
with  this.  Try  it  in  a  small  way  first. 

We  told  you  so  J  What?  That  there  would  not  be  so 
many  of  those  “resolutions”  passed  this  year  at  meetings 
supposed  to  represent  agriculture.  Both  the  State  Dairy¬ 
men  and  the  State  Breeders  very  wisely  dodged  any  direct 
endorsement  of  the  Agricultural  Department  or  Mr.  Daw- 
ley.  The  evident  intention  was  to  get  such  resolutions 
through  those  meetings  and  then  try  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Fruit  Growers  at  Syracuse. 

The  chief  forester  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  says  that  as  far  as  endangering  future 
forests  is  concerned,  the  effect  of  cutting  for  Christmas 
trees  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  forest  fires- and  waste¬ 
ful  lumbering.  He  says  that  trees  suitable  for  Christmas 
do  not  grow  in  old  forests,  where  reproduction  is  most 
important,  hut  in  the  open.  Even  if  serious  denudation 
were  threatened  the  proper  remedy  would  he  not  to  stop 
using  the  trees,  hut  to  adopt  wiser  methods  of  cutting  and 
growing. 
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GOV.  HUGHES  AND  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

\\  hen  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New 
York  he  came  one  night  before  the  Eastern  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  and  made  an  excellent 
speech.  He  told  us  that  he  intended  to  be  surrounded 
by  clean  and  capable  men,  and  looked  particularly  to 
farmers  to  help  find  them.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  point  out  an  official  or 
office  holder  who  was  not  that  kind  of  a  man  and  he 
would  get  rid  of  him  at  once. 

The  Fruit  Growers  took  the  Governor  right  at  his 
word.  For  some  time  previous,  and  under  Governor 
Black,  quite  serious  charges  had  been  made  against 
Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges,  because  Governor  Black  simply 
took  the  advice  of  Mr.  Busbey’s  friends.  J.  H.  Dur- 
kee,  now  a  State  Fair  Commissioner,  will  remember 
how  he  tried  to  get  the  ear  of  Governor  Black  in 
order  to  present  these  charges.  He  was  put  aside  and 
made  to  wait,  until  finally  he  told  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  was  sent  to  borrow  sour  milk.  The  neighbor 
told  him  that  they  only  had  sweet  milk.  “All  right,” 
said  the  boy,  “I’ll  sit  here  until  it  sours,’’  and  Mr. 
Durkee  did  sit  there  until  Governor  Black  saw  him. 
After  Governor  Roosevelt's  talk  we  decided  to  sit 
with  the  Busbey  case  till  it  soured,  confident  that  the 
Governor  would  settle  it  right  as  soon  as  he  learned 
just  how  farmers  felt  about  it.  We  kept  at  it,  until 
after  some  months  Mr.  Busbey  dropped  out. 

Now,  Governor  Hughes  has  spoken,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  about  the  need  of  high 
character  among  public  officials.  We  have  accepted 
Ins  speeches  as  brave,  strong  utterances  of  an  ideal 
citizen,  fully  believing  that  all  the  Governor  needed 
to  do  justice  was  to  understand  all  the  facts  in  the 
case.  For  nearly  two  years  now  we  have  been  trying 
to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  before  some  judicial  authority 
regarding  serious  charges  against  F.  E.  Dawley.  The 
office  which  Mr.  Dawley  holds  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
man  who  occupies  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  brought 
into  close  contact  with  farmers.  He  must  command 
their  confidence  or  his  work  will  be  of  little  value, 
though  it  might  go  on  with  apparent  success.  Tf  in 
his  dealing  with  farmers  Mr.  Dawley  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  them,  or  used  the  State’s  money  and  time  to 
advance  his  own  business  interests,  it  will  certainly 
be  evident  to  the  Governor  that  it  is  peculiarly  his 
duty  to  investigate  serious  charges.  The  A.  J.  C.  C. 
has  thus  far  failed  to  settle  this  important  matter, 
and  Mr.  Dawley  himself  has  refused  to  submit  to  a 
fair  investigation  of  the  facts.  Further  than  that, 
during  the  past  year,  while  these  charges  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  no  one  has  attempted  to  definitely 
deny  them  or  prove  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Dawley.  On 
July  24  lie  brought  three  alleged  libel  suits  against 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  answers  were  filed  in 
due  time,  yet  the  cases  have  never  been  put  on  the 
calendar,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  ever 
will  be  pressed  in  court ;  at  any  rate,  they  cannot  now 
be  tried  for  several  months  at  least.  After  exhaust¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  compel  Mr.  Dawley  to  answer 
these  charges  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is  waiting 
until  the  sick  cattle  now  kept  by  Rogers  at  a  loss  shall 


die,  and  remove  evidence,  or  else  he  is  attempting  to 
stave  off  the  investigation  until  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  office.  \Ye,  therefore,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  Governor  Hughes.  We  believe  that 
when  he  realizes  the  feeling  which  exists  among  the 
real  working  farmers  of  New  York  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  he  will  see  the  significance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  this  case.  Quite  likely,  now,  as  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Busbey  years  ago,  the  Governor 
depends  very  largely  for  information  along  this  line 
upon  the  employees  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mr.  Dawley's  friends.  We  know  that 
Governor  Hughes  would  not  knowingly  do  an  injus¬ 
tice  to  a  poor  man  like  Mr.  Rogers,  nor  would  he 
permit  a  man  guilty  of  such  things  as  are  charged 
against  Mr.  Dawley  to  remain  at  the  head  of  an  im¬ 
portant  State  department.  In  order  that  the  Governor 
may  understand  the  true  sentiment  of  real  farmers, 
we  are  asking  those  friends  who  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  this  case  to  write  brief,  respectful  letters 
to  Governor  Hughes,  telling  him  frankly  what  they 
feel  about  the  principle  involved  in  this  case,  and 
how  they  regard  the  continuance  of  Air.  Dawley  in 
his  position  under  these  circumstances. 

A  Letter  to  Governor  Hughes. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Air.  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  a  farmer 
at  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  New  York,  wrote  us 
complaining  of  the  treatment  that  he  had  received 
in  the  purchase  of  registered  cattle  from  Air.  F.  E. 
Dawley,  the  director  of  Farmers’  Institutes  under  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Fayetteville,  New 
York.  At  a  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money 
we  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  Air.  Rogers’ 
charges,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  exact  facts  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  favor.  This  investigation  satisfied  us 
that  Air.  Dawley  had  bought  some  grade  Jersey  heifers 
of  Air.  F.  D.  Squiers  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  County, 
New  York ;  that  he  had  registered  some  of  these  in 
the  books  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and 
sold  them  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  registered  purebred  Jersey 
cows. 

Our  information  also  convinced  us  that  Dawley  sold 
Rogers  other  cows  which  are  not  properly  registered 
and  transferred — in  short,  that  they  are  substitutes, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  registered  as  the  daughter 
of  a  cow  which  had  been  dead  at  least  two  years  be-* 
fore  this  particular  cow  was  born,  according  to  her 
registry  papers.  The  evidence  also  convinces  us  that 
some  of  the  Dawley  cows  were  diseased  and  worth¬ 
less  when  sold  to  Rogers.  Furthermore,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  evidence  that  Dawley  falsely  certified 
to  the  breeding  of  five  of  the  cows  which  were  with 
calf  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  evidence  is  that  Rogers 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle.  He 
admitted  to  Dawley  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
selecting  them  and  left  the  selection  entirely  to  Daw¬ 
ley.  He  states  that  he  was  induced  to  do  this  because 
of  Dawley’s  position  and  prominence  as  a  State  official. 

Our  investigation  further  convinces  us  that  of  the 
six  registered  cows  which  Dawley  sold  Squiers  in  ex¬ 
change  for  grades  referred  to  above,  one  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  name  of  a  cow  that  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  a  herdsman  who  had  been  in  Mr.  Dawley's 
employ  seven  years :  a  second  was  a  grade  cow  which 
Mr.  Dawley  previously  bought  at  a  neighboring  auc¬ 
tion  for  some  thirty  odd  dollars,  and  the  third  was  a 
substitute  for  a  cow  which  had  died  of  pneumonia  two 


years  before  the  sale  to  Squiers.  All  of  these  cows 
were  transferred  by  Dawley  to  Squiers  as  registered, 
purebred  Jersey  cattle.  Like  the  cows  sold  to  Rogers, 
these  cows  transferred  to  Squiers  were  diseased  and 
spread  contagion  in  Squiers’  herd  just  as  the  others  had 
contaminated  the  Rogers  herd.  We  asked  Air.  Daw¬ 
ley  to  answer  these  charges  in  a  fair,  open,  but  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  He  refused 
to  do  so. 

Air.  Rogers  is  a  poor  man.  He  has  been  keeping 
these  animals  at  great  expense  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  in  authority  would  make  an  investigation  of  the 
case  so  that  justice  might  be  done  him,  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  be  cleared 
from  the  suspicion  of  error  or  fraud,  if  either  is 
found  to  exist.  Some  of  the  cows  have  already  died 
of  the  effect  of  their  disease,  and  others  are  so  affected 
that  they  are  entirely  useless  for  any  purpose  of  pro¬ 
duction.  He  is  unable  to  support  them  much  longer, 
and  even  if  he  were,  more  of  them  are  in  danger  of 
dying  at  any  time.  With  the  death  of  these  animals 
will  pass  away  important  evidence  in  this  case,  and 
we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority  before  they  are  all  dead,  and  without 
further  delay. 

Knowing  your  many  cares  and  great  responsibilities, 
we  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  year  to  bring  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  your  attention,  hoping  to  dispose  of  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  otherwise,  but  we  have  exhausted  every  other 
attempt  to  secure  a  judicial  announcement  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  so  conclusive  to  us,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  us  but  to  appeal  to  you  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  charges  in  this  case.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  are  showing  greater  concern  in 
this  matter  than  in  any  other  that  we  have  known 
them  to ’take  up  in  our  experiences  with  them  for  the 
last  25  years.  With  the  exception  of  those  farmers 
who  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  de¬ 
partment,  or  with  the  institute  work  and  drawing 
money  from  the  State,  farmers  are  insisting  and  de¬ 
manding  an  investigation  of  the  charges,  and  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  from  New 
York  State  regard  Mr.  Dawley’s  activities  as  director 
of  the  institute  work  a  scandal  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  feel  it  would  be  useless  togpromise  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  in  the  future.  When  these  cows 
are  dead  a  thorough  investigation  will  be  impossible. 
If  anything  is  done  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Does 
not.  the  matter  seem  to  you  of  sufficient  importance 
io  justify  a  speedy  inquiry?  Tf  so,  the  details  of  the 
facts  in  our  possession  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ONTARIO  NOTES. 

This  has  been  rather  a  strange  season  here.  We  hen  a 
late,  cool  Spring,  also  a  cool  Summer  with,  only  a  very  few 
hot  days,  but  t he  crops  in  this  part  have  turned  out  better 
than  what  was  expected  at  one  time,  hut  still  teed  of  all 
kinds  will  not  be  quitp  as  plentiful  as  it  used  to  be.  Prices 
have  been  very  good  until  lately,  but  now  thev  are  down, 
except  butter  and  eggs,  which  are  still  a  fair  price,  but 
the  feed  is  stiP  high  in  price.  We  have  had  a  good  Fall 
for  getting  the  work  well  ahead,  and  now  Winter  seems 
to  be  sett  ing  in  gradually.  Land  here ’sells  at  all  prices 
from  $10  an  acre  up,  according  to  improvements,  $55  and 
Sf50  being  the  average.  The  soil  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
farming,  and  a!«o  fruit  growing.  There  are  thousands  of 
fat  cattle  shipped  from  here  every  year  to  the  British 
markets.  _ 

Middlesex  To..  Ontario. 


MANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


I’ll  Give  You  Plenty  oi  Time 
to  Prove  that  the  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill  Will  Pay  for 
Itself  in  a  Year - - - 

You  can  prove  this  by  simply  taking  my  proposition  and  cleaning  your  grain 
— before  you  sell  it — or  before  you  sow  it,  $1,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  alone  each  season  by  selling  and  sowing  dirty  grain  is  a 
low  estimate.  You  won’t  haul  it  to  be  cleaned  before  you  sell  your  grain, 
so  you  are  “docked”  on  the  price  because  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Just  take 
me  up  on  my  offer — get  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  and  save  its  price 
easily  by  using  it  on  your  place.  Take  30  Days’  Free  Trial  first. 

HERE’S  WHAT  IT  DOES 

Cleans  all  kinds  of  grain— Separates  Oats  from  Wheat  better  than  any  mill  you  can 
buy— Cleans  Red  Clover— Takes  out  Buekhom  Plantain.  Cleans  Alslke  Clover  and 
Alfalfa— Cleans  Beans,  Oats,  Barley— Grades  Cora— Cleans  Timothy  Seed— Takes 
all  chess  and  cockle  out  of  wheat. 


Chatham  Free  Book  Tells  You  My  Plan  On 

30  Days  Free 
Trial 


_ This  valuable  book  tells  many  other  ways  than  those  above  that 

ak‘ 


Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  make  and  save  for  you.  As  a  practical 
man  you  know  that  all  I’ve  said  above  is  true  anil  you  also  know  that 
In  selling  direct  from  our  factory — prepaying  freight  to  you — giving 

Sou  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL— and  our  wholesale  price— we 
ave  simply  got  to  give  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  that  does 
all  we  claim  for  it.  Our  business  life  depends  on  our  mill’s  making 
good.  Remember  that 

I  Prepay  the  Freight 

I’ll  send  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  on  30  Days’  Trial  to  prove 
it  will  do  all  we  say  it  will.  250,000  sold  already  1  n  U.  S.and  Canada. 
ExperimentStations  indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Papers  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  subscribers.  So  why  take  low  prices' for  dirty  .mixed 
grain  or  sow  seed  that  grows  weeds  and  mixed  crops?  Write 
for  full  particulars  prices  and  New  Catalog  Free— Address  me 
at  nearest  city  to  you— MANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

2  I  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dept.  22 Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dept.  22 St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  22  Portland,  Ore. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 
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niustrated  ROOF  BOOK.,  just  off  the  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofs  on  residences, barns,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
cJlShif  and  acid  -  proof. 

oonimus  no  tar  but  is  rnado  from  asphalt  un4  cannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
flexib,e  Qnd  eu*y  to  lay.  Beat  dealers  sell  NO-TAlt 
fvuur  Iau.  Specia  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  roll. 

free  samf.es  to  test  S:;;:raoT 

1XO,  we  will  tell  you  TEX  WAYS  TO  TEST1T  and  PROVE  ita  superiority 
to  any  other  roofing.  "“v 

bSALERS— W'rita  fo-  our  Rooflng-BualnoeB  Promotion  Plan.  Acidise, 

Till:;  IJBPPES  CO.,  3111  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


You  Must  Know 

More  About  SHOS 

because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide  I 
to  adopt  this  greatest  of  all  money-making  farm  eeon-| 
omizers.  Send  in  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new,  I 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your- 1 
self  on  this  interesting  sub- 1 
jeot.  This  NewBooknotonly  I 
tells  you  how  and  why  the| 


SILOS 

THAT 

CIVE 

JATIMIION 

• 


SEVERANCE 

TANK  Sc  5IL0  CO. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


LANSING  SILO\ 

is  the  oneSllo  forevery  farmer  j 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how  ! 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of  I 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures  I 
of  silo-farms  and  letters  from  I 
successful  Siloists.  Name  on  I 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book.  [ 

THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing,  Mich,  i 


NEW  1908 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

January  1,  1908  marks  another  great  move  forward  in  the 
development  of  the  Cream  Separator — the  introduction  of  a 
complete  new  line  of  DE  LAVAL  Farm  and  Dairy  Sizes  of 
machines,  ranging  in  separating  capacity  from  135  lbs.  to  1350 
lbs.  of  milk  per  hour. 

As  nearly  perfect  as  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  have  been 
before,  they  are  now  still  further  improved  in  practically  every 
detail  of  construction  and  efficiency,  and  every  feature  reflects 
the  past  two  years  of  experiment  and  test  by  the  De  Laval 
engineers  and  experts  throughout  the  world. 

The  principal  changes  are  in  greater  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction,  ease  of  cleaning  and  replacement  of  parts  ;  less  cost 
of  repairs  when  necessary  ;  easier  hand  operation  ;  more  com¬ 
plete  separation  imder  hard  conditions  ;  greater  capacity,  and 
a  material  reduction  of  prices  in  proportion  to  capacity. 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  and  for 
thirty  years  it  has  led  in  making  every  new  separator  invention 
and  improvement.  Every  good  feature  is  now  bettered  and 
retained  and  many  new  and  novel  ones  added,  rendering 
DE  LAVAL  superiority  over  imitating  machines  even  greater 
in  every  way  than  ever  before. 

A  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  and  any  desired  par¬ 
ticulars  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking-. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  12  15  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

STAND  WITH  NEW  WILL. 

It  is  tlie  New  Year’s  morn. 

The  old  had  year  is  done. 

And  the  wide  world  is  all  agleam 
In  the  wide  morning  sun; 

And  fainting  hearts  take  heart  be¬ 
cause 

A  new  year  is  begun. 

There  is  no  soul  so  desperate  and 
forlorn 

But:  dreams  again  his  dream, 

And  is  new-born. 

And  girded  up  to  do 
All  that  he  left  undone; 

For  all  old  things  are  new 
In  the  New  Year's  new  sun. 

Yea.  and  the  saddest  heart 
Shall  deck  itself  in  green, 

And  all  shall  be,  this  year, 

As  last  year  should  have  been. 

Sad  ones  who  had  to  part 
Shall  meet  again  in  joy. 

And  aged  folks  shall  seem  again 
Glad  girl  and  happy  boy. 

And  you,  sad  soul  that  failed, 

This  last  sad  year. 

Bethink  you  that  another  year  is 
yours ; 

Cast  out  your  old  despair. 

And  stand  up  with  new  will 
To  win  the  future  still. 

For,  as  the  year  itself,  from  budding 
leaves 

Goes  its  bright  way  through  flowers 
To  fruit  and  sheaves, 

So  let  our  year  advance 
And  a  like  end  be  ours. 

Of  harvest  song  and  dance. 

— ltichard  Le  Gallienne,  in  Success. 
* 

Dr.  Sager’s  “Twentieth  Century  Code 
of  .Health”  is  condensed  to  these  four 
rules:  “Breathe  deep;  chew  long;  drink 
enough  ;  eat  little.”  An  old  proverb  says 
that  most  people  dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  say¬ 
ing  is  endorsed  by  most  modern  hygien¬ 
ists.  Temperance  and  abstinence  apply 
quite  as  fully  to  eating  as  to  drinking, 
and  are  as  important  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

* 

Fresh  marshmallow  candy,  broken  up 
with  a  silver  fork  and  mixed  with 
whipped  cream,  makes  a  delicate  fill¬ 
ing  for  a  white  layer  cake.  A  little  book 
recently  published,  called  “Homespun 
Candies,”  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
marshmallow  fudge.  Two  cups  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  two  squares  of  chocolate, 
or  four  rounded  tablespoons  of  cocoa, 
one  cup  of  milk  or  cream,  and  two  even 
tablespoons  of  butter.  Cook  until  the 
candy  strings,  then  add  15  or  20  fresh 
marshmallows,  stirring  hard  until  they 
are  melted  and  thoroughly  blended  with 
the  other  ingredients.  Pourfinto  buttered 
tins  and  cut  when  quite  cold.  This 
recipe,  omitting  the  marshmallows,  is 
the  one  used  for  “college  fudge.” 

* 

A  reader  asks  for  the  old-fashioned 
recipe  for  head  cheese.  Clean  the  ears, 
tongue  and  feet  of  a  full-grown  pig;- 
cover  with  cold  water,  slightly  salted, 
and  boil  until  the  flesh  will  fall  from  the 
bones.  Strip  it  off ;  chop  with  the 
skinned  tongue;  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  sage,  sweet  marjoram,  a  little 
powdered  cloves  and  half  a  cup  of 
vinegar.  When  the  seasoning  is  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  with  the  meat  and 
the  seasoning  is  piquant  and  to  your 
taste,  pack  hard  in  molds  and  bowls. 
This  should  be  done  while  the  meat  is 
still  warm.  Wet  plates  and  lay  on  the 
surface  of  each  mold  of  the  mixture  and 
set  away  in  a  cold  place  to  form.  It 
Avill  be  solid  in  24  hours.  It  was  the 
old-fashioned  practice  to  turn  the  head 
cheese  out  of  the  mold,  put  several  of 
the  “cheeses”  into  a  large  crock  and  pour 
cold  vinegar  over  them ;  in  this  way 
they  would  keep  for  several  weeks. 
When  used  the  mold  was  taken  from  the 
vinegar,  the  vinegar  wiped  off,  and  the 
rougher  outside  scraped  off,  if  need  be. 
We  have  never  kept  head  cheese  in  this 
way,  but  imagine  it  would  be  a  conven¬ 
ience  where  a  large  quantity  was  made 
up  at  one  time. 


Home  economics  is  now  established  as 
a  regular  department  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  the  work  being 
in  charge  of  Miss  Flora  Rose  and  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  The  courses  to 
be  given  in  this  department  are  devised 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  stu¬ 
dents  (days  and  hours  of  the  exercises 
left  for  special  arrangement)  :  1.  A  reg¬ 
ular  academic  work  is  planned  for  those 
students  desiring  special  training  in 
home  economics.  2.  Classes  will  be  open 
to  other  students  who  desire  only  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  home  economics.  3.  A  Win¬ 
ter  course  requiring  less  previous 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
is  open  to  those  desiring  brief  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  home  economics.  No 
university  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 
The  Winter  course  would  give  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  profitable  vacation  to  any  farm 
home-maker,  whether  mother  or  daugh¬ 
ter.  Where  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
son  to- go  to  Cornell  for  a  V  inter  course 
in  agriculture,  we  especially  urge  that 
the  daughter  be  given  a  chance,  too. 
Any  girl  will  go  back  to  the  daily  round 
with  renewed  enthusiasm  when  she 
realizes  that  she  can  turn  her  daily 
drudgery  into  applied  science.  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  that  of  travel  and  living.  There 
is  a  laboratory  deposit  fee  of  $5  to 
cover  cost  of  breakage  and  materials 


lie  skimmed  of  all  impurities,  leaving  the 
brine  clear  and  sweet,  to  be  returned 
when  cool  to  the  barrel  after  pork  was 
packed.  Of  course  before  packing  the 
pork  the  barrel  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  hot  water,  being  well  scrubbed  out. 
A  liberal  amount  of  salt  is  first  used 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  then 
a  layer  of  pork,  either  edgewise  or 
lying  flat  will  do,  provided  you  think  you 
have  salt  enough,  and  even  then  you 
will  do  well  to  put  in  a  little  more  to  in¬ 
sure  success,  for  I  have  learned  from 
many  years’  experience  that  as  a  rule 
an  extra  amount  of  salt,  a  clean  barrel 
and  strong  brine  are  an  insurance 
against  rusty  and  otherwise  unpalatable 
pork.  Even  the  remaining  salt  in  the 
barrel  at  the  year’s  end,  often  nearly  a 
bushel  in  amount,  is  well  rinsed  with 
cold  water  and  again  used  in  salting 
the  pork,  the  water  being  scalded  with 
the  brine,  which  is  often  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  pork  when  packed. 
The  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  salt,  and  so  heavily 
weighted  that  the  pork  may  never  be 
seen  above  the  salt  and  brine  (only  as 
used).  This  course  I  have  regularly 
pursued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
have  invariably  been  blessed  with  sweet, 
delicious  pork  that  has  often  earned 
favorable  comment  from  neighbors  who 
have  occasionally  been  supplied  with  a 


Baby  Laugh 


i 

It  belongs  to  health  for 
a  baby  to  eat  and  sleep, 
to  laugh  and  grow  fat. 

But  fat  comes  first; 
don’t  ask  a  scrawny 
baby  to  laugh ;  why, 
even  his  smile  is  pitiful ! 
Fat  comes  first. 

The  way  to  be  fat  is  the 
way  to  be  healthy. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  proper  food, 
but  only  a  little  at  first. 

All  Druggist*;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


IPATENT  WV"0A„T  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune  1 

Cash  Offers  for  Certain  Inventions. 

FREE  BOOK:  given  lint  of  inventions  wanted  :  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability  :  semi 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


used.  Any  unexpended  balance  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sttldent.  Assistance  will  be 
gladly  given  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
arrangements  while  in  Ithaca  for  inex¬ 
pensive  living. 

* 

Two-story  sandwiches  are  desirable 
dainties  for  afternoon  tea  or  little  sup¬ 
pers.  The  bread,  brown  or  white,  is  deli¬ 
cately  buttered  and  cut  of  wafer  thin¬ 
ness.  Two  slices  have  different  sand¬ 
wich  fillings  of  harmonious  flavor 
spread  upon  them ;  they  are  put,  filling 
side  up,  one  on  top  of  the  other;  then 
another  slice,  butter  side  down,  is  put 
on  top,  the  sandwich  being  cut  to  de¬ 
sired  size.  One  filling  of  minced  ham 
or  tongue  and  another  of  chopped 
pickles  or  olives  goes  well  together;  an¬ 
other  is  cream  cheese  in  one  layer  and 
chopped  nuts  in  mayonnaise  for  an¬ 
other.  Another  delicious  mixture  is 
cream  cheese  with  mayonnaise  in  one 
layer  and  tart  grape  jelly  in  another. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  plan  varied  com¬ 
binations  for  these  sandwiches*  but 
the  bread  must  always  he  very  thin.  In 
one  western  city  we  met  with  what  was 
called  a  combination  sandwich,  which 
was  much  less  ethereal  than  these  dainty 
two-story  varieties.  It  consisted  of  two 
thick  slices  of  rye  bread  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  varied  inside  stratum,  in  which  we 
located  some  slices  of  ham,  four  kinds 
of  sausage,  including  liverwurst.  dill 
pickle,  sliced  beet,  shreds  of  roast 
chicken,  a  few  sections  of  potato  salad, 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  hit  of  celery. 
It  was  a  remarkable  production,  the  size 
of  a  full  meal,  but  all  its  component 
parts  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  as  it 
could  be  eaten  in  sections,  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  Dutch  mustard  to  harmonize  its 
warring  elements,  the  result  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 

Keeping  Salt  Pork. 

Tt  is  noticed  (page  863)  that  B.  B.  is 
troubled  by  having  salt  pork  that  is 
rusty  and  otherwise  off  flavor,  and  as 
no  doubt  many  others  are  having  like 
experience,  I  am  prompted  to  present 
the  method  learned  of  my  widowed 
mother  many  years  ago,  and  practically 
the  same  as  successfully  followed  by 
mysel  f  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  well 
remembered  that  during  my  boyhood 
days  just  previous  to  butchering  time 
(when  salt  pork  constituted  the  main 
meat  food  of  the  farmer)  my  mother 
would  have  all  the  brine  remaining  in 
the  barrels  brought  from  the  cellar  and 
deposited  in  a  large  iron  kettle  as  it 
hung  over  Ihe  fire  on  the  crane  in  the 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  and  just  previous 
to  its  coming  to  boiling  heat  it  would 


few  pounds,  having  for  some  reason 
found  the  bottom  of  their  barrels  sooner 


than  expected.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
proposition  to  utilize  the  old  brine  and 
salt  as  above  stated  will  be  objected  to 
by  many;  nevertheless  facts  are  facts, 
and  not  only  that,  but  our  present  pork 
barrel  has  been  in  constant  use  during 
the  entire  period  above  mentioned,  and 
in  conclusion  will  state  that  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  secret  of  our  success  in  this 
direction  is  largely  owing  to  the  use  of 
the  old  brine,  whose  excessive  strength 
has  given  the  above  results.  Indeed  I 
should  not  feel  warranted  in  expecting 
success  without  it.  ikvinc  d.  cook. 


grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 

owners.  Mailing 


old  Free  to  proi  _ 

MK  expense  5  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
age  ai  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa. 


Ferry’s  Seeds 
are  the  best  known  and 
the  most  reliable  seeds  grown. 

Every  package  lias  behind  it  the  reputation 
of  a  house  whose  business  standards  are  the 
highest  in  the  trade. 

Ferry’s  1  908  Seed  Annual  will  he  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  colored  plates,  many 
engravings,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions 
for  planting  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  6l  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plaints 
the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  Favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  A  Iso  other 
Bmall  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  interested,  write  for  It  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

51  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md.  I 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  54  years’  test,  1200 
acres,  60  in  hardy  roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown,  14  greenhouses  of  l’nlms. 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  Ever- 
bloonilug  Hoses  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants.  Hoses, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  safe 
'arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger  by  express 
or  freight.  50  choice  collec¬ 
tions  cheap  in  Seeds.  Plants, 
Hoses.  Trees,  etc.  Elegant 
1  68-puge  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  164,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


profits  are  greatest  for 
tlie  man  who  markets  his 
chickens  early.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  old,  easy 
going  methods.  Get  the 
best  equipment — produce 
the  best  and  make  the 
most  money.  Write  for 
our  new  book  “Incubator 
Whys”  telling  why  our 
machines  turn  90  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  into  chickens 
and  why  we  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  for  you  on  prices. 
Please  say  whether  inter¬ 
ested  in  beginners’  out¬ 
fit  or  large  machines. 
CEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy.  Ill 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 


Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf.  Dug,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered.  ♦ 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wilcl  and  domestic} 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
flOO  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Ross  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 

From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  on  the  Hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 

to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-hound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  'round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive.  prices  as  good  if  not  better  for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
done.  Don’t  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer  — 
others  are  now'  comfortably  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  you  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  arid  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request, together  with  the  “Seaboard Maga¬ 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

GkNKKU,  IXDU8TH1AI.  AGENT, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia.  “Dept.  18’’ 
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Homemade  Candies. 

Will  you  publish  recipes  for  homemade 
candy  of  the  better  and  fancy  sorts,  such 
as  chocolate  chips  and  French  creams,  also 
some  good  common  kinds?  mrs.  w.  h.  s. 

Chocolate  chips  and  French  creams 
are  both  beyond  our  knowledge.  The 
following  recipes,  however,  are  all  very 
good. 

Cream  Candy. — Five  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Stir  until  it  dissolves,  no  longer;  boil, 
and  skim  well.  After  it  has  boiled  ten 
minutes  pour  in  very  slowly  one  pint 
of  cream.  Do  not  let  the  candy  stop 
boiling  while  pouring  in  the  cream. 
Cook  until  it  cracks  on  the  side  of  a 
glass  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Pour 
on  oiled  dish  or  marble.  As  soon  as 
possible  to  handle  pull  until  white  and 
creamy.  While  pulling  flavor  with  five 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Cut  in  small 
pieces. 

Peppermint  Creams. — Dissolve  two 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  in  half  a 
cupful  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  sugar 
is  melted  remove  the  spoon  and  boil  the 
syrup  eight  minutes.  Then  remove  from 
the  fire,  add  seven  drops  of  oil  of  pep¬ 
permint  and  beat  vigorously  until  the 
syrup  is  thoroughly  creamed.  Drop  by 
tcaspoonfuls  on  to  waxed  paper. 

Popcorn  Crisps. — Have  a  big  dishpan 
full  of  snowy  popcorn  fresh  from  the 
popper.  P>oil  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
cupfuls  of  molasses,  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
§  a  hickory  nut  until  when  dropped  in 
water  it  can  be  rolled  into  a  ball  between 
the  fingers.  Turn  the  candy  over  the 
popcorn  and  quickly  toss  it  into  the 
mass,  handling  it  meanwhile  as  gently  as 
possible  to  keep  it  light.  Then  place  on 
buttered  platters  and  stand  in  a  cold 
place  until  it  is  crisp. 

Ping-Pong  Caramels. — One  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  and  a  half  cupful  of  butter. 
Boil  all  together  until  the  syrup  will  roll 
into  a  ball  when  cooled  in  cold  water. 
Stir  in  a  teaspoon ful  of  vanilla  and  half 
a  cupful  of  chopped  nuts.  Turn  into 
shallow  buttered  pans,  and  when  cool 
mark  into  squares  and  dip  each  sepa¬ 
rately  in  melted  chocolate.  Put  them 
on  waxed  paper  in  a  cold  room  to 
harden. 

Cream  Fudge. — One  pound  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  a  teaspoon  ful  of  butter, 
a  teaspoon  ful  of  almond  extract,  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  mixed  nuts  coarsely  chopped. 
Bring  the  sugar  and  milk  to  a  boil,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time.  Boil  steadily,  not 
rapidly,  for  twenty  minutes,  still  stirring 
constantly.  As  it  cooks  the  candy  turns 
a  deep  cream  color.  Just  before  taking 
it  from  the  fire  add  the  flavoring  and 
butter,  then  stir  in  the  nuts,  beating  the 
candy  hard  for  a  moment  or  two.  Pour 
into  buttered  tins  and  cut  in  squares 
when  cold. 

Cream  Walnuts. — One  pound  of  white 
sugar,  half  a  teacup  of  water;  put  on  the 
range  and  boil  until  it  threads — that  is, 
until  it  falls  from  the  spoon  in  threads 
— flavor  well  with  vanilja,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stir  until  white  and  creamy. 
When  cool  enough  to  handle,  roll  into 
balls,  press  walnut  halves  into  the  sides, 
and  drop  into  granulated  sugar,  shaking 
violently  for  a  second  or  two. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Half  a  pound  of 
chocolate,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  two  cups 
of  light  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a 
small  apple.  Cook  for  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Pour  into  a  pan  and 
cut  into  squares. 

Household  Congress. 

Keeping  Salt  Pork. — In  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  the  advice  given  for  salting  pork  is 
all  right  so  far  as  it  goes.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  part  is  left  out — you  leave  the 
pork  tight  to  side  of  the  barrel.  Take 
a  sharpened  stick,  crowd  between  the 
pork  and  barrel,  which  will  leave  a  space 


to  be  filled  with  salt.  The  brine  can  get 
between  the  pork  and  barrel,  and  your 
meat  will  save.  This  point  not  carried 
out  has  been  the  cause  of  meat  not  keep¬ 
ing.  h.  c.  c. 


Grease  of  Soup. — There  is  hardly 
anything  so  distasteful  to  one  with  a 
delicate  stomach  as  a  soup  or  stew  the 


top  of  which  is  covered  with  grease. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  let  the  soup  cool  so  as  to  get 
off  the  grease  that  w.:y.  In  such  a  case, 
I  take  off  all  I  can  with  a  spoon,  then 
turn  the  soup  into  the  serving  dish,  get 
a  paper  bag  which  I  tear  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  my  hand.  Then  using 
the  inside  of  the  bag,  which  I  know  to 
be  clean,  I  draw  the  pieces  gentlv  across 
the  top  of  the  soup,  using  one  after  an¬ 
other  till  the  grease  has  all  been  taken 
up.  _  s.  B.  R. 


studs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (8  years)  is 
2*4  yards  27  or  1)4  yard  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5846  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  boys  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

No  matter  how  strong  is  the  passion 
for  alcohol  or  for  opium,  the  spirit  of 
God  is  stronger.  That  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  putting  it.  The  twentieth 
century  is  more  fond  of  saying  that  “we 
must  rely  on  the  moral  forces.”  Have 
it  as  you  please.  Call  your  victory  by 
whatever  name  you  like,  but  win  the 
victory.— Edward  Everett  Hale. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  |  PRICE 

Finest  Tens  19c,  21c  and  best  3'ic  a  lh; 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  1 8c  &  best  26c  alb. 
NO  GOODS  SOU)  AT  KMT  A II,. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUME RS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
|f.  O.  Box  390,  New  York  City, 


Buy—  INGERSOLITS  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Orange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
“1NGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK,” all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


YOU  NEED  OUR 
CATALOGUE 

whether  you  intend  to  sow  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  our  107th  successive  annual 
edition,  which  will  be  ready  for 
mailing  about  January  1st.  It  will 
eclipse  all  former  issues  and  will 
be  liberally  interspersed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  half-tone  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  cultural  directions  will 
be  found  invaluable.  Register  your 
name  for  a  copy  at  once. 

We  Mail  It  Absolutely  Free. 

J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 

Founded  1802. 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-lu.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  si  eel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
PR  EE.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  W rite  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
llox  tit,  Leesburg,  O. 


EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

CAN  AFFORD  A 

Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower. 

Costs  little  and  gives  as  good 
water  service  as  city  water  works. 
Strong  and  durable  and  lasts  a 
lifetime  without  repairs.  Easy  to 
erect  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Plenty  of  outfits  around 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Make  Big  Money 
with  our 


SAMPLE  CASE 


nts 

and  its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  you  can  be  your 
own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  to  agents 
agents’  guide  “The  Way  to  Win.” 
catalog  full  of  money  makers- 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  816 

Great  Agents  Supply  House,  formerly  of  Prsdsricktown.  Dayton,  O. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
•steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  _ ers.  Catalog  free. 

Ronarch  Machinery  Co. ,  Room  161.39  Cortlandt  St.,  Near  York. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  plain  tailored  waist  is 
shown  in  No.  5849.  The  waist  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back.  It  is  finished 
with  the  regulation  box  plait  and  with 
tucks  at  each  side  thereof  and  the 
plaits  at  the  shoulders  are  laid  after 
the  seams  are  closed.  There  is  a  patch 
pocket  and  the  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
their  lower  edges,  whether  they  are 
long  and  finished  with  the  wide  cuffs  or 
shorter  and  finished  with  narrow  bands. 
The  neck-band  finishes  the  neck.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3)4  yards  21,  3 %  yards 
27  or  2*4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5849  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 


31,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  boy’s  waist  shown  ill  No.  5846 
will  be  found  an  excellent  model.  The 
shirt  waist  is  made  with  the  fronts  and 
the  baek.  There  is  a  regulation  box 
plait  at  the  front  and  there  are  regular 
shirt  sleeves  with  openings  and 
straight  cuffs.  The  roll-over  collar  is 
joined  to  the  neck  and  the  high  ope  is 
entirely  separate  and  attached  to  the 
neck  band  by  means  of  buttonholes  and 


I  want  every  reader  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  to  write  for  my  1908  catalogue — free. 
It  explains  my  new  way  o(  selling  seeds — how  I 
select  the  best  of  each  variety  and  relieve  the 
purchaser  of  the  troubleand  risk.  It  also  shows 
photographs  of  superb  specimens  that  have 
been  grown  from  my  seeds  and  tells  how  you 
can  secure  equally  good  results.  My 

“Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomato 

will  interest  you.  Most  carefully  bred  strain 
ever  produced. 

30c  worth  for  10c 

You  can  have  my  catalogue  free ;  or  if  you  send  me 
ioc  in  stamps  and  mention  this  paper  I  will  send  you 
the  catalogue  and  ioc  packets  each  of  my  “Bonny 
Best”  Early  Tomatoes,  “Stokes’  Standard”  Sweet 
Peas  and  “Stokes’  Standard"  Nasturtiums.  Each 
unequalled  in  its  class.  Write  today. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 
.  Dept.  L.  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


BIGGER  PROFITS 


Cook  the  food  yon  feed  your  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
poultry  ami  the  result  will  be  increased  productive¬ 
ness.  It’s  cheaper  than  feeding  raw  food.  A 


“Farmers’Favoriie” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

isall  that’s  required.  Thisis  the 
best  cooker  made,  inexpensive, 
economical,  and  it  will  last  a 
long  while,  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  c  ,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


We 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  t 

LGOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN;  OHIO. 

WFI  f  DRILLING 

YT  LLI/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  111  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
Bimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  tlieia 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


■  DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


W  e  catalogue 
tliia  season  sev¬ 
eral  choice  new 
vegetables  of 
sterling  merit. 
EARLY  MORN  PEA, 
the  earliest,  largest  podded  pea  known.  One 
farmer  harvested  to  bushels  from  one  planted 
and  received  from  £3  to  S3.60  per  bushel.  Quality 
of  the  best. 

GREGORY  S  EARLY  EXCELSIOR,  the  best  second 
early  low  growing  pea  without  any  exception. 
A  great  favorite  with  the  leading  gardeners. 

“Blit  <’rop,”  our  new  white  potato,  out-yields 
all  the  well-known  varieties,  is  less  affected  by 
rot,  is  deliciously  mealy.  Let  us  tell  you  aU 
about  it.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Hake  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


at  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Fromlto40H.P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  ami  power 
for  the  pouicrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scran  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Homeseekers  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
wa  vvvvmvi  wy  fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
A  mm*  ^  produce  reaches  south- 

vOmC  10  1  ennessee  ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaased,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern- grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennesseo  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  F.xcellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.  F.Smith,  Trallle  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  i  hattanooira  A  St.  Louis  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Three  generation*  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

F  ounded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  reliable  old  “  Simpson  99  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddy  stone. 

The  beautiful  designs  and  subdued  color 
of  these  fadeless,  durable  fabrics  appeal  to 
women  of  taste. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

Standard  for  65  years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  writs 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg,'.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm,  Simpson,  Sr.. 
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MARKETS 


ItKVIRW  OF  WEEK. 

The  Christmas  poultry  market  closed  fav¬ 
orably.  as  the  weather  turned  clear  and 
cool.  As  a  whole  the  results  were  more 
satisfactory  than  at  Thanksgiving.  Eggs 
have  declined  live  to  ten  cents,  as  re¬ 
ceipts  are  much  heavier.  Potato  market 
dull  and  lower. 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y. 
ending  December  27,  1907, 
less  otherwise  noted. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

Corn  . <10 

Oats  .  54 

Rye  .  88 


during  week 
wholesale  un- 


Spring  Bran 
Middlings 
Red  Dog  .  .  .  . 
Linseed  Meal 
Corn  meal  .  .  . 


MILLFEED. 

. 25.00 

. 20.50 

. 29.00 

. 31.50 

. 27.00 


Ilay  No.  l 


HAY 


I> 


STRAW. 

. .  . .20  00 


@  1 .00 
Oi  1.2.'! 
(n  72 
Or  58 
(a  90 


07  20  00 
@29.00 
Ca  30.00 
(77  32.00 
@  28.00 

@20.50 


No.  3  . 

Oi  1  7.50 

Clover  .Mixed  . 

.  15.00 

Oi  IS. 00 

Clover  .  . . 

.  14.00 

@16.00 

Wild  . 

.11  00 

Oi  12.00 

Straw,  Long;  Rye  . 

.13.00 

Oi  1 5 . 0<  l 

Short  and  Oat  . 

.11.00 

Oi  12.00 

MILK. 

N.  5".  Exchange  price  -81 

.91  per 

40-qnart 

can.  netting  tour  cents 

in  2l»-cent  zone 

points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . . 

29 

(Tv  30 

Ijiwer  grades  . 

»»•> 

•  —  •  » 

Oi  28 

Storage  . 

09 

Oi  27 

State  Dairy,  best  . 

.  27 

@  28 

Lower  grades . 

.  20 

(17  25 

Factory  . 

.  15 

@  20 

Hacking  stock  . 

.  15 

@  17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@  15% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  10 

@  14 

Skims  . 

4 

@  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white . 

.  38 

@  40 

White,  good  to  choice . 

90 

@  36 

Mixed  colors,  best 

.  31 

@  33 

Lower  grades  . 

09 

@  28 

Storage  . 

.  14 

@  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.... 

07  4.00 

Spitz  and  Spy  . 

.  2.25 

@3.75 

King  . 

@4.25 

Baldwin  . 

@3.25 

Greening  . 

@4.00 

Hears.  Lawrence,  bid . 

@4.00 

KictTcr.  bbl . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

Grapes,  4-lb  basket .  10 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 2.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  50 


07  1 5 

(n  7.50 
@  75 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evnp..  fancy . 

.  1 1 

Of  12 

Evap..  common  to  good . 

8  • 

07'  1 0 

Chops.  100  Ii)s . 

.  2.00 

@  2.25 

Raspberries  . 

.  30 

@  32 

HOI’S. 

Prime  to  choice,  1907 . 

.  16 

@  17 

Common  to  good  . 

.  13 

@  1 5 

Olds  . 

Of  9 

German  crop.  1907  . 

.  2S 

@  30 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  best . 

.  17 

Of  18 

Common  t<>  good  . 

.  14 

Ca  1 5 

Buckwheat  . 

.  12 

Oi  1 3 

Extracted,  lit . 

8 

@  io 

VEGETABLE 

<4. 

1’otatocs.  Bermuda,  bbl... 

@5.00 

Maine.  108-lb.  stick  ... 

.1.75 

@  2.15 

State  and  Wit.  180  lbs.. 

.1.85 

07  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes.  Idd . 

.2.00 

@  3.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

4 

@  8 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.1.00 

@1.25 

Cclerv.  doz . 

15 

Oi  50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  8.00 

Oi  1  2.00 

Chicory,  N.  <>..  bbl . 

@  3.00 

State,  basket  . 

.  50 

@  75 

Cucumbers.  E'n,  No.  1,  doz. 

1  .1 

Ci  1.00 

Florida,  basket  . 

.  1.00 

07  2.00 

Cauliflowers.  I,.  [.,  bbl... 

.  1 .00 

07  3.50 

Eggplants.  Fla.,  box . 

.1.00 

(77 1 .75 

Escaroi,  X.  O..  bbl . 

Oi  3.50 

Endive,  imported,  11> . 

.  15 

@  20 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bid . 

@  50 

Kohlrabi,  X.  O..  bid . 

.  4  00 

@5.00 

Lettuce,  N.  O..  bid . 

07  3.00 

North  Carolina,  basket  . 

.  40 

(77  75 

Florida,  basket  . 

.1.00 

Oi  1.75 

Hothouse,  d.iz . 

.  10 

@  40 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lli... 

20 

(7f  40 

Onions,  stu'l  white,  pickle,  bbl 

1.2.50 

(a  3.50 

Conn.,  bid . 

@4.50 

State  &  Wn.  white,  bag. 

.2.00 

07  3.00 

Yellow,  bag  . 

.  1 .00 

@2.00 

Orange  county,  red,  bag. 

.1.00 

@1.50 

Yellow,  bag  . 

.  1 .50 

@  2.00 

Ovster  plants.  100  belts... 

.2.00 

@4.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 

.1.25 

@2.25 

Peppers.  Florida,  carrier. . 

75 

Ca  i.75 

Peas.  Florida,  basket  .... 

.  1.00 

Or  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.  1.00 

@1.25 

Parsley,  X.  <>..  curly,  bid . 

.3.50 

@4.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl. 

.1.00 

07  1 .25 

Romalne.  N.  <>..  bbl . 

.  1 .00 

@  2.00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  100  belts 

.1.25 

0t  2.00 

Spinach,  hid . 

.1.00 

Oi  1 .50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  lilt! . 

Ca  2.00 

Marrow,  bbl. 

.  1 .25 

@  1 .75 

String  beans,  basket  . 

.  1 .50 

Oi  3.25 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  carrier.  .  . 

.  1.25 

@2.25 

Hothouse,  lb . 

4 

Of  12 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bid . 

.  1 .00 

@1.12 

DRESSED  POUL’ 

FRY. 

Turkeys,  fancy 

20 

@  21 

Fair  to  good  . 

15 

@  18 

Common  . 

12 

Of  14 

Spring  chickens,  best,  lb.  .  . 

22 

@  23 

Under  grades . 

13 

@  IS 

Fowls  . 

10 

Of  12 

Ducks  . 

H 

1  ft 

<&>  i 

frt.  1  ** 

Squabs,  doz . 

@4.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEATS. 

Calves  . 

8 

@  12 

Hothouse  Lambs,  b'st,  head. 10. 00 

@12.00 

Under  grades  . 

5.00 

07  8.00 

Fork 

fa  ft  nn 

LIVE  STOCK. 

@9.50 

2  75 

<xt  4  50 

Lambs  . 

5.00 

@6.75 

Hogs  . 

4.25 

@5.25 

THE  COWS  FIT  THE  PAIL. 

Record  of  six  cows  for  10  months, 
commencing  February  1,  1907:  February, 
2,954  pounds;  March,  3,050;  April,  3,734; 
May,  4,430;  June,  4,632;  July,  4,301; 
August,  3,294 :  September,  2,833 ;  Octo¬ 
ber,  4,029;  November,  4.481:  total,  37,738. 
This  makes  6,289%  pounds  per  cow. 
November  milk,  4,481,  at  $1.80,  $80.66. 
Cost  of  feed  was  1,000  pounds  of  meal, 
$14;  800  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  $13; 
759  pounds  malt  sprouts,  $8.52 ;  total, 
$35.52  ;  profit,  $45.14.  F.  A.  c. 

I  have  no  preference  as  to  time  of  year 
for  raising  a  calf.  I  always  have  the  milk 
when  I  have  the  calf,  for  it  would  be  a 
poor  cow  that  would  not  give  sufficient  to 
raise  one  calf  and  I  do  not  sell  my  milk, 
but  skim  it  and  sell  butter.  The  flies  would, 
of  course,  bother  a  calf  out  of  doors  in  the 
Summer,  but  T  do  not  keep  mine  out  of 
doors.  I  put  my  calves  on  skim-milk  at 
about  one  week  after  birth.  From  the 
very  first  I  give  them  all  that  they  will 
drink  and  often  have  them  drinking  10 
quarts  twice  daily  before  they  are  four 
weeks  old.  No  bad  results  have  ever  come 
of  it  cither,  eminent  authorities  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Of  course  if  a  calf 
was  allowed  to  get  hungry  it  might  eat 
enough  to  kill  it.  but  a  calf  that  had  all  it 
wanted  for  breakfast  will  not  eat  enough 
for  supper  to  harm  it.  My  calves  are  al¬ 
ways  thrifty  and  make  a  splendid  growth 
and  always  call  out  remarks  that  are  com¬ 
plimentary  both  to  the  calves  and  their 
owner.  1  have  never  lost  a  calf  since  I 
have  been  particular  not  to  feed  any  of  the 
foam  that  arises  oil  the  milk  as  it  conics 
from  the  separator.  h.  g. 

Thompson's  I.ake,  N.  Y. 

going  to  buy  a  HARROW 
Want  Bxst  for  least  Ca«h 
\xjr  make  that  kind. 
W  11  Pat  Fxkioht.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  Write  for 
pnee.  G.H  POUNDER 
I'.  1 7  Ft..  Atkinson,  Wis 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles—  strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
— and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money — then  saw 
your  neighbors*  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 

We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

27  Fargo  Street  Batavia.  Ill..  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM,  consisting  of  61 

acres.  Situate 
in  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.  Five  miles 
from  Colgate  University.  Price,  Si, 800.  Not 
the  value  of  the  buildings. 

J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

TOXALINE 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 

For  Stomach  and  Lung  Worms 

Quart  Can,  $1.50:  for  35  to  30  Animals. 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
Cyril  Fraucklyu,  73  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 


January  4. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  T 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  a 


“a  square  deal. 


HE 

quick  reply  and 
See  guarantee,  page  8. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HOW.  CO,  Linesville.  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight  99  Acetylene  (ins  .Machine*. 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Nature’s  Plant  Food 

THE  CROPS  TELL  THE  STORY 

Our  beautiful  Calendar  and  our  booklet, 
"Results,”  sent  free  if  you  mention 
The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO., 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York 

ICE  PLOWS 

That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in 
one  day.  Also  H  E  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


Money  In 
Selling  Fence  I 

_  .  Selling  fence  is  an  easy 

(  (f  f, PGUP*  and  profitable  business.  TV  e 
‘ —  ‘  want  agentseverywhere  to  sell 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Exclusive  territory.  Tliis  is  a  big  [ 
money  maker.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
H.  B.  DRAKE  &  CO..  90  West  St..  New  York,  N.  VI 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit— from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

PI  P  A  q  P  send  n  trial  shipment  to  the  OldesfcCom- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
18118.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

GKOPH A M M ON I>  KST.  187a.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  C0„ 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COl  NTltY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  l  ork- 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Ship  us  for  the  Holidays 

FANCY  POULTRY,  HOTHOUSE 
LAMBS  AND  CALVES. 

Also  FURS,  CINSENC  and  SHELLBARKS. 

p D  SAL  *la>’  Perclieron  Stallion, 

*  purebred  and  lOgistered. 

Ail  extra  fine  individual  horse.  Gentle  and  good 
disposition.  Age  6  years  old.  Can  show  his  colts 
herein  barn.  I.S.FRAIN.Mill  Hall,Pa.,R.F.D.No.l. 


MONEY  INVESTED 
in  a  Superior  Wire 
Fence  ie  as  secure  as  the 
fence.  Our  heavy  weight  loci 
makes  the  Superior  fence  secure 
for  a  lifetime.  .Superior  Fences 
are  stronger,  more  durable  and  cheaper 
than  other  kinds.  Ask  us  why. 

/Write  for  ca  ta  Jog. 

THE  SI  FFHIOR  FKYCK  CO. 
Dept.  I.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


n  _laf  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

n  n  W  r  II  l  \  t"e,u*  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
IIUTV  I  Ul  O  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Kelt,  Kutler  Co,,  14.)  Greene  St.,  New  York 

THE  FARM  YOU  WANT. 

Yon  can  easily  find  through  "Strout's  List  19”  the 
largest  illustrated  catalog  of  farm  bargains  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities  ever  is¬ 
sued;  mailed  tree;  5.1100  improved  money-making 
farms  for  sale  throughout  14  states:  please  write 
to-day  what  state  yon  wish  to  know  about;  buyers’' 
railroad  fare  paid  up  to  1.000  miles.  Dept.  42,  E.  A. 
STRUCT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CEI.I,  T()BA<  CO  AND  CIGARS  for  house 
4 established  1870.  Salary  and  commission.  Good 
pay:  promotion.  Experience  unnecessary.  Address 
C.  A.  Raine  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  B27,  Danville,  Ya. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Sy  racuse.N.Y 


’  Send  for  free 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 

Sri  red  tirst-elass  hatchers  made. 

>EO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Famous  Invincible  Haichers 

From 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
SWING  STANCHION. 

Thousands  in  use.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free. 
GLKNOKA  MKG.  CO., 
Cor.  Lake  and  Water  Sis., 
Elmira,  New  York. 


C  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STAKlhlOX 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


The  safe  way  to  buy  an  In-  ju  •  ■  .  «, u.i„„ 

eubator  is  on  a  Real  Free  EF  HOT  water 

Trial.  Invincible  Hatchers  are  sold  that  way  and 
results  guaranteed.  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses  and 
supplies allatverylow prices.  224-page  book  Free 

'Vrite  to-day.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dr''t  731 ,  Cleveland  0.’ 


FREE 


BIG  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  poultry  books 
you  now  have,  send  for  ours  too. 

Contains  128  pages  of  15  years 
rich  experience  in  poultry  raising 
— also  tells  all  about  the  famous 

Successful  and  Brooders 

and  shows  you  how  to  hatch  and  raise 
chicks  foi  profit.  CATALOG  FREE.  Book 

on  "Proper  Caro  of  Chicks,  Pucka,  Tur-  _ _ 

keys  &  Geese" — 10c.  60c  Poultry  paper,  one  year,  10  cents. 

Pat  Moines  Incubator  Co,.  1 89  Second  St.,  Dei  Moinat.  It 


Stationary, 
and  Porrable 
for  all  purposes 

Intalognes  ou  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hasp  line  Fngines 


tw*  "VERMONT  "limb 

ALL  SIZES  FOR  EVER  Y  FA  AM  MEL  0 
STATIONARY  OR  MOUNTED 
Writ*  hr  Circulars  and  Prices 

Stating  Your  Nc«i» 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 


RUTLAND.  VERMONT 
9  Forest  Street 


Let  My  50  Years  Success  Start  You 
Right  tor  Poultry  Profits  ■  ■"  ■ 

Whether  you  are  an  expert  Poultry  Raiser,  or  a  Beginner,  it  will  pay  you, 
especially  tliis  year,  to  write  me  a  postal  for  my  New  Free  1908  Chatham 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Book  on  Poultry  Science. 

My  50_years  of  practical  experience  in  building  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  is  told  fully  in  tliis  book.  I  tell  you  how  you  can  start  in  the  poultry 
business  with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  offer  to  prove  to  you  on  5  years’ 
guarantee  that  my  machines  are  the  best  made.  My  1908  book  is  so  full  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  chicken  raising  methods  and  practical  information 
that  no  Expert  or  Beginner  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 


MANSON*  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


Take  84  Days 

My  Chatham 


Free  Trial  of 

Incubator 


If  yon  are  an  Expert,  set  a 
™ Chatham  beside  any  other  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  world  and  prove  at  my  risk  for  84  days  on 
hatches  that  Chathams  beat  the  rest. 

If  you  are  a  Beginner,  just  hold  off  a  day  or  two  until 
you  get  my  low  factory  prices  direct  to  you — freight  pre¬ 
paid — and  read  my  1908  Book  before  you  buy.  Write  a 
postal  to  me  personally,  now,  to  get  it. 

Learn  all  about  our  two  immense  factories — our  new 
improvements  and  our  ways  of  testing  every  machine  at 
our  own  experimental  station. 

When  a  Chatham  Incubator  or  Brooder  leaves  our 
factory  to  go  to  you  it  carries  SO  years  of  successful 
experience  with  it  and  is  an  assurance  of  your  success. 

New,  Free  Chatham  Poultry  Book 

•  It  tells  you  how  our  3500,000  invested  in  the  In¬ 
cubator  manufacturing  business  is  really  an  investment 
back  of  every  one  of  our  thousands  of  customers  to  make 
them  Successful  Poultry  Raisers  from  the  time  they 
Start  with  Chathams. 

Write  me  personally,  today,  for  my  New  Book. 

Hanson  Campbell,  Pres.,  The  Manson  Campbell  Co..  Ltd. 

163  Wesson  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dept.  56  K»ns*a  City;  St.  Paul;  Portland,  Ore.;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Harrisburg ,  Pa. 

'We  have  24  Branch  Houses  and  Make  Prompt  Shipments. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  your  at- 
litucle  on  all  <jsiosti°ns  where  agricultural 
interests  are  at  stake.  You  are  always 
found  on  the  right  side,  and  aye  one  of  the 
few  papers  that  have  the  courage  of  your 
convictions.  Farmers  can  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  a  true  friend  in  you. 
where  they  can  ever  obtain  a  "square  deal.” 

Greenwich,  Conn.  G.  s.  d. 

Call  it  a  desire  for  glory  or  what  you 
will,  but  we  would  rather  that  a  million 
farmers  feel  and  speak  that  sentiment 
than  that  our  rewards  be  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  profits  on  the  publishing 
of  this  paper.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
assume  that  we  could  always  be  right, 
but  it  is  the  least  that  our  friends  could 
expect  that  we  be  always  honest — honest 
with  them  and  honest  with  ourselves. 

Charles  H.  Manly,  formerly  of  St. 
Johns,  Michigan,  but  later  of  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  supposed  to  be  in  the  incubator 
and  portable  house  building  business,  was 
sentenced  to  2x/2  years  in  Auburn  State 
prison,  and  he  is  now  serving  his  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Manly  re¬ 
ceived  orders  and  remittances  for  goods, 
but  never  sent  them.  He  was  arrested 
and  convicted  for  use  of  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  exposing  his  methods  for  nearly 
two  years. 

We  have  numerous  inquiries  about 
Jas.  T.  Haviland,  80  Walt  Street,  New 
York,  who  wants  to  use  your  money  in 
M  all  Street  speculation.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  some  court  experience-  in 
the  past,  and  his  customers  did  not  feel 
that  his  handling  of  their  accounts  was 
entirely  disinterested.  At  all  events,  they 
lost  money.  Burn  his  letters  and  circu¬ 
lars  as  soon  as  you  can  get  them  to  the 
fire.  • 

What  do  you  know  of  the  Oxford  Linen 
Mills,  of  Gardner.  Mass.,  whose  stock  is  be¬ 
ing  put  on  the  market  by  the  Sterling  De¬ 
benture  Corporation.  N.  Y.  ?  C.  M.  ji. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  company  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  all  of  which, 
we  understand,  has  been  issued  for  pat¬ 
ents  and  contracts.  It  is  said  that 
$1,500,000  of  the  stock  has  been  placed 
in  the  treasury.  They  have  no  factory, 
but  it  is  said  one  of  their  directors  has 
a  contract  for  building  a  bleach  house. 
The  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  is 
represented  in  the  board  of  directors. 
It  is  said  that  the  president  is  seldom 
at  the  office,  and  that  recently  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York  City  in 
an  effort  to  finance  the  company.  It  is 
reported  that  thread  from  another  mill 
is  being  used  as  samples,  of  what  they 
intend  to  manufacture.  The  indications 
are  that  the  concern  is  short  of  capital 
and  some  bills  are  past  due.  We  see  no 
reason  why  these  people  should  not  or¬ 
ganize  a  company  for  $2,000,000  or  any 
other  amount,  but  we  cannot  advise 
farmers  to  put  their  money  into  stocks 
of  this  kind. 

These  two  letters  came  in  a  recent 
mail : 

Is  F.  IT.  Keeler  &  Co.  doing  business  at 
104  Murray  street.  New  Y'ork?  I  sent  him 
two  coops  of  cockerels  valued  at  about  SI 8. 
October  8.  I  have  no  returns  and  they  do 
not  answer  my  letters.  k.  ,t.  d. 

New  York.  ... 

Do  you  know  anything  of  R.  8.  Hammond 
&  Co..  1 10  Warren  street.  New  York,  com¬ 
mission  merchants?  Are  they  reliable?  A 
Mr.  Hammond  is  soliciting  fruit  for  them. 
Last  year  lie  represented  F.  TT.  Keeler  &  Co., 
and  several  got  taken  in  by  that  Arm.  I 
wondered  if  it  was  the  old  firm  in  a  new 
name.  h.  e..  m. 

Florida. 

One  of  these  letters  partially  answers 
the  inquiry  of  the  other.  Keeler  &  Co-, 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
we  lost  track  of  them  for  awhile.  W  e 
had  frequent  inquiries  for  them,  and 
some  bills  to  collect  from  them.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  the  only  representative 
of  the  old  concern  that  we  could  ever 
find.  He  always  said  that  he  was  an 
employee,  and  claimed  that  papers  served 
on  him  were  not  service  on  the  company. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not  it  saved  his 
concern  from  some  suits.  Under  the 
new  title  he  will  undoubtedly  coutiuue 
the  old  line  of  business  in  the  old  way. 
We  would"  recommend  cash  in  advance 
for  all  consignments. 

We  yet  have  a  place  for  some  good 
steady  men  to  do  subscription  work  for 
The.  R.  N.-Y.  We  will  pay  well  for 
good  work.  If  interested  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

While  the  returns  for  subscriptions 
during  December  were  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  there  are  yet  some  renewals  which 
are  not  in  for  December.  V\  e  are  con¬ 
fidently  looking  for  these  renewals  this 
month.  If  yon  are  one  who  laid  the  ex¬ 
piration  notice  aside  for  future  use,  can’t 
you  look  it  up  and  use  it  now  ?  There  is 
no  more  effective  way  to  express  your 
appreciation,  and  if  you  can  include  a  10- 
weeks  order  for  a  neighbor  or  two  or 
more  so  much  the  better.  J.  J.  d. 


Probably  not,  if  always  per¬ 
mitted  at  liberty  to  secure  such 
diet  as  Nature  intended.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that 
the  animal  domesticated,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  unnatural  conditions.  The 
feeder  is  striving  to  make  a  ioco 
lb.  steer  in  a  year’s  time  when  Nature  would 
take  much  longer.  He  is  making  a  200  lb.  hog 
in  one-fourth  the  period  unassisted  growth 
would  require  for  the  same  operation.  More 
than  this,  he  is  asking  the  cow,  whose  capacity 
for  milk  secretion  was  limited  to  the  brief  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  calf,  to  do  violence  to  Nature’s  plan 
and  produce  milk  for  eleven  months.  Now,  of  course,  extra  production  means  extra  food, 
and  extra  food,  if  long  continued,  means  a  deranged  digestive  system.  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  even  a  healthy  animal  continuously  overfed  needs  the  assistance  of  a  corrective  tonic. 

DB  HESS  STOCK 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.  S.)  contains  elements  which  the  most  advanced  medical  science  recom¬ 
mends  for  the  conditions  we  are  considering — iron  for  the  blood — bitter  tonics  for  digestion  and  nitrates  to  expel 
poisonous  matter.  It  gives  appetite  for  roughage,  thus  saving  more  costly  foods  and  by  increasing  assimilation 
saves  nutriment  that  would  otherwise  enrich  the  manure  heap.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Pood  makes  more  milk,  hastens  the  fatting 
of  a  steer  or  hog  and  is  the  best  known  tonic  preparation  for  horses.  Solti  011  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pall  $1,601  and  Extreme 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance  j  West  and  South 

Where  Pr.  Hess.  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  thedose— it’s  small  and  fed  lmt  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength 
to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  I)r.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  compound  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  eneli  month— Dr.  Hess,  (>I.  1).,  1>.  V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ading  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-paga 


Veterinary  Hook  any  time  for  the  asking.  .Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  fit  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  I.ouse  Killer. 


Instant  I.ouse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


A  WONDERFUL 
RECORD. 

Mr.  Reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker: 

Do  you  know  that 
no  incubator  has 
ever  before  shown 
such  a  record  of 
SATISFACTION 
and  real,  HARD 
CASH,  MONEY-EARNING  capacity 
for  its  owners  as  has 

THE  NEW  METHOD? 

Furthermore  : — We  believe  that 
if  you  knew  as  much  about  this 
NEW,  STEEL-LINED, 12  WALLED, 
OPEN  NEST  incubator,  with  its 
MELLOW,  HEN-LIKE  Warmth  and 
Ventilation,  as  does,  for  instance 

Jos.  W.  Scull,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  is 
using  12  of  them ; 

or.  Mrs.  tone  MeCluskey.ofWest  Middle¬ 
sex.  Pa.,  who  did  not  have  a  chick  to  die 
in  either  incubator  or  brooder; 

or.  The  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  of  El- 
wood.  N.  .T,,  who  from  13315  hatehable  eggs 
Hatched  11!)  I  Uig  Boned,  Hustling 

Youngsters: 

or,  N.  F.  Simon,  of  Brooklyn.  O..  who 
Raised  Every  Chick  Hatched  from 
Three  Successive  Broods; 

or,  as  thousands  of  others  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  with  the  New  Method 
system  of  Heating  anti  Ventilating 
they  can  hatch  chicks  that  Live,  you 
would  buy  one  or  more  of  our  incubators 
and  brooders  in  spite  of  all  the  Wind  and 
Blow  and  Theory  and  big  catalogs,  and 
Tommy-Rot  and  Why-Pay-More  Proposi¬ 
tions  that  could  be  sent  you. 

AND  WE’LL  PROVE  IT. 

Send  for  our  FREK  BOOK,  not  the  biggest  in 
the  world,  lmt  so  "chuck"  full  of  22  years  of’ 
common  Incubator  ami  Poultry  Yard  sense  that 
you'll  read  it  ami  every  word  of  it  and  be  the 
wiser  tor  it.  It  explains  how  the  New  Method 
was  discovered— how  it  grew  up  in  the  Poultry 
Yard  — AMONG  THU  HENS— and  how  yon  can 
buy  it  for  the  least  money  that  ever  bought  an 
incubator  of  anything  near  the  QUALITY,  and 
how  you  can  use  it  for  one, two  or  three  months, 
or  longer, if  you  want  to, ’till  youreSATISFTED. 

Don't  forget  our  street  number  and  send 
TO- DAY’  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  and  let’s  get 
acquainted.  Address 

New  Method  Incubator  Co., 

!:»<$  Wests  Main  Street, 

Morrow,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


DnUUIC  DD  1  E  For  Sale- Lot  of  May 
DU  II  n  I  C  DflAC  hatched  Single  Comb 

Pnill  TRY  FARM  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ruuLini  r«nm,  and  (.0(.kerels  at  $1.00 

flipw  Rnnhpllp  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
HCti  liJbiiCIIGi  Hi  li  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Ruse  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor.  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  FARM. 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

With  utility  and  fancy  demand  increasing  we  are 
still  beyond  our  Winter  quarters  capacity,  and 
will  sell  at  last  year's  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Wo  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  on  any  accepted  order 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Yr.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers.  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

BEST  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White 
**  Holland  Tut  keys.  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerela  for  sale.  E.  SCHHSBKU,  Buoyrua,  Ohio. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
MikashelrSilica  Poultry  Grit, Nature's  egg  producer. 
Send.  50c.  for  100  pound  bag,  or  ask  your  feed'  dealer. 
Exile  Hill  Silica  liocK  Co,,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Quarter  (WILD)  ami  full  stock  Bronze  Turkeys. 

mated.-  Doaitivoly.  uoi  reluu«l.  T«»uhi uwt  Pekiu»,  and 

Wyandottes.  Catalogue.  BfcHT.  Mct'ON.N  fcl.L,  Liirouier,  lud. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  for  Sale 

MISS  MAR'S  H.  SPINK.  Redman,  Jeff.  Co..  N.  Y. 


COR.  SALK,— 25  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  and 
‘  2  young  Roosters.  For  laying,  size,  breeding;  and 
quality,  none  better.  45  pullets  and  7  bens  laid  in 
November  5411  eggs.  First  17  days  in  December  426 
eggs.  Price,  GO  per  bead.  G.  O.  WILLSON, 
Sussex,  Sussex  County.  New  Jersey. 


STURTEVANT  ROUP  CURE^.Rrps^?e 

free.  Write  TIIEF.C.  »TriiTEV  i\T  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

A  few  good  Cockerels  left  from  Heavy  Laying 
Strain,  $2  up.  All  stock  sold  on- approval. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Fine  large  cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  three  for  $5,00. 
Also  choice  M.  Pekin  Drakes  at  same  price.  Sat 
isfaetion  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser. 

K  FRANKLIN  KEAN.  Stanley.  X.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS  Brown  Leghorns,  &  1 

UHlintU  nUUTVOy  Reis,  tired  to  lay  strains: 
at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent  kind, 
females  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

pnill  TDYMCM  Seu  i  f°r  ollr  new 40-page illus. 

rUUL  I  H  I  ITlLlI  t  rated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pa 

enn  P  A  I  r— Fifty  pairsPlymoutli  Rock  Pigeons 
rUfl  uHLL  and  120  Nappies.  Four  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  weight,  75  pounds. 

H.  P.  DEM  A  REST,  -  -  Warwick,  New  Y'ork. 


Join  Success 
with  Poultry 


,‘Free  Poultry  Book] 

J  Certificate  j 

I  Cut  out,  sign  anti  send  this  Certificate  ■ 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  I 
|  of  our  Great  Free  Book  Telling  How  _ 
140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making  | 
I  Money  with  the  Famous 

| Sure  Hatch  Incubator; 

-  -  —  -  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  " 

help  to  beginners  and  profes-  | 
sional  poultry  raisers.  Telia  " 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  I 
all  other  incubators— why  it  " 
hatches  most  chicks  thnt  live  I 
ami  grow  into  dollars  quickly.  ■ 
The  Sure  Hutch  is  the  Incubator  ■ 
.  _  that  runs  itself  and  pays  for  ™ 

■  itself.  "  Send  no  money— the  book  is  free.  Use  I 
coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal.  a 

|  - - -  I 

I 
I 

|  Nams 


I 


Why  fail  with  Poultry  when  Be* racer*,  Expert* 
and  Agricultural  rotation*  ujo  and  recommend 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders? 

Insure  yourself  with,  our  Money-Back  (iuarautM 
— W  riio  ueareft  office  fur  and  decide  by  our  flee 
illustrated  book, How  to  Mako  Mon  ey  With 
Poultry  and  Incubators — 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  949 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston.  Chiracs,  Kansas 

City,  Oakland,  Cal., and  London,  -Eefr  F R££  BOOlC 

;08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

_  Plymouth  llock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44,  Fremont,  Nob.,  or  Dopt.  44  Indian' 
spoils,  Ind. : 

Send  book  to 

_ , _ I 

REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  lO 
beautiful  ohromos  of  leading  breeds— 
pretty  enough  to  frame.  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  howto  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  post  paid .  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
11.  H.  KKEIDEB,  liheeius,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS 

Hade' on  tha  right  principle.  That’s  why 
they  hatch  the' right  kind  of  chicks,  tn  the! 
greatest  numbers.  Bend-lor  cuirnew  bigl 
Free  Poultry  Book — the  remit  of  over  26 1 

Sears'  rich  experience  in  the  poultry  bus-  j 
less.  Intensely  interesting— instructive* 

—profit  producing. 

Reliable  Incubator  A  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B!  1, Quincy,  111 

GET  MY  LOW  PRICES 

Before  vou  buy  an  Incubator. 

Imanufaeture in  la  rgequan  titles 
and  sell  direct  to  you.  • 

IDFAI  Hot-Air  and 
lULfYLi  Hot- Water 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch  more  chicks-  and-  stronger  chicks. 

Send  for  inv  big  free  handsomely  illustrated  book 
“Poultry  for  Profit.’* 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97.  FREEPORT.  ILL 


HOW 

TO  GET 

MORE 

EGGS 


Help  your  he  ns.  Feed 
them  iresh  cut  green 
bone  and  you’ll  get 
more  eggs— you’ll  get 
eggs  in  winter  when  j 
eggs  are  worth  while. 

Tne  Standard  Green* 

Bone  Cntterprepares  bone  right  | 
for|feeding,quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
sent  on  trial.  Write  tor  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.M aas.| 


FIRST-CLASH 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOR 

SALE 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  i>y  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyue’s  B.  I.  REDS—  A  few  cocks  and 
cuckereis  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at, $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstons  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MadisonSq.  blue 

*  ^  ribbon  winners,  American 

POULTRY  FARM  breed:  also  pure  breed  Japan- 
,,  »,  v  08«  Ducks  and  their  eggs  for 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  saie-  Write  your  wants. 


BEEN  BONE  HAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  th® 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  ' 


Hit  AMIV’Q  latest  model 

Wirtixrs  J  BONE  CUTTEF’ 

1 0  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 


bigger  profits, 
cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 
and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 
feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TESTING  AND  FEEDING  COWS. 

This  matter  of  feeds  and  feeding  has 
come  upon  us  through  a  desire  to  get 
results  from  our  small  dairy  herd — 15 
grade  Jerseys.  We  have  for  power  an 
eight  horse  power  gasoline  engine,  with 
which  we  operate  our  feed  mill,  feed 
cutter,  er  r.i  sheller,  fanning  mill,  cream 


I  will  enclose  formula  “A”  showing 


separator,  etc.,  and  consider  it  a  neces 
sity. 

In  our  dai'y 
patronized  <  r 
tered  bull,  hut 
owned  a 
we  raise 


practice  we  have  always 
kept  a  first-class  regis- 
to  this  time  have  never 
egistered  cow,  but  hope  to,  as 
all  our  heifer  calves,  and  it 


1907 

A 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tibs. 

Dec. 

Dairy  Feed.  Cost. 

Protein 

C.  H. 

Fat 

libs. 

250.. 

.Gluten, 

1.50. .$3.75. 

....58.8.... 

..126.8. 

.  6.8 

100.. 

.Germ  Oil, 

1.50..  1.50. 

_ 20.2 _ 

..  44.5. 

.  88 

250.. 

.Corn  meal, 

1.40..  3.50. 

....19  6.... 

. .166.8. 

.  70.8 

150.. 

.C.S.  Meal, 

1.50..  2.25. 

. . . .55.8. . . . 

..  25.4. 

.  12.6 

750... 

$11.00. 

....154.6... 

. .303.5. 

.  39.0 

375... 

.D.  B.  Pulp 

.90..  3.38. 

....  21.4... 

..252.0. 

.  .0 

Total, 

$14.38. 

....176.0... 

. .665.5. 

.  39.0 

Average 

,  1.28. 

....  15.7... 

..  54.8.. 

.  3.5 

1907 

No.  3 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

T.bs. 

D  'C. 

Dairy  Ration.  Cost. 

Protein 

C.  H. 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Cts.  Cts 

25... 

.14...  3.50. 

1(1... 

.Oat  i lav. 

.50. . .  5  01 

...  .4:  ... 

.4.64... 

..  .15 

Total, 

8.50. 

. 76.... 

..8.14... 

. .  .32 

6... 

.D.  Feed.  A  ,1 

.28...  7.6X. 

...  .94.... 

..3.20... 

..  .21 

18... 

.Milk.Sp.c. 

. .  .16.18. 

...1.70.... 

.11.43... 

. .  .53 

No.  4 

30... 

.Silage, 

.14...  4.20. 

...  .39.... 

.4.20... 

. .  .21 

10... 

.Oat.  May, 

.50. . .  5. 

...  .43.... 

.4.64... 

..  .15 

Total, 

9.20. 

...  .82.... 

.8.84... 

..  .36 

8... 

.D.  Feed,  A, 1.28...  10.24. 

...1  25.... 

.4.38... 

..  .28 

25... 

.Milk, 5  p.c. 

...19.44. 

...2.07.... 

.13.22... 

..  .64 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

1  tunning  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  ami 
grays:  weigh  from  1000  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  saleoit 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  A  Iso  there  is  a  lot  of  tine  Belgian  and  Perrheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  15.  &0.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

SendL  for  Catalogrues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Bell  Phone  651  W. 


Citizens  Phone  266, 


and  so 
cannot 


would  largely  increase  the  herd’s  income 
through  the  increased  value  of  their 
progeny.  Our  herd  in  form,  color  and 
dairy  qualities  is  almost  or  quite  equal 
to  the  average  registered  stock  and  is 
improving  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  The  closing  of  1907  marks  the  end 
of  our  third  year  of  weighing  and  care¬ 
fully  accounting  the  milk  from  each  in¬ 
dividual  twice  daily,  and  the  results 
have  been  so  much  improved 
satisfactory  that  we  feel  we 
afford  to  abandon  the  practice. 

\\  lien  their  individual  earnings  were 
unknown  much  less  interest  was  mani¬ 
fest  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  profit  in¬ 
fluenced  a  valuation  of  from  $30  to 
$45  per  head,  but  after  two  years  of 
weighing,  testing  and  accounting,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  increased  interest,  better 
care  and  feeding  along  more  modern 
and  approved  lines,  the  result  surprised 
us,  and  we  found  the  valuation  based  on 
actual  known  earnings  had  advanced  to 
from  $40  to  at  least  $150,  and  had  they 
been  registered  animals  their  value 
would  have  been  double  that  amount. 

The  best  year  their  average  gross 
earnings  based  on  an  average  selling 
price  of  1.48.33  per  100  pounds  milk 
was  $102.58,  average  value  of  feed 
$47.52,  leaving  a  gain  of  $55.06  each,  or 
$2.16  for  each  $1  feed  consumed.  The 
poorest  cow  after  paying  her  full  year’s 
board  had  to  her  credit  $25.85  or  $1.64 
for  $1,  while  the  best  one  enjoyed  a  net 
gain  of  $92.37  or  $2.64  for  $1.  The 
cost  or  market  value  of  the  feed  in  the 
former  case  was  $40.35  and  the  latter 
$56.35,  making  the  gross  income  $66.20 
and  $148.72,  respectively.  The  pounds 
of  milk,  3,420  and  9,335,  herd  average 
6.233;  pounds  of  estimated  butter  247.26 
and  498.84,  herd  average  357.33. 

The  other  year,  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  only  two  cows  out  of  12  fresh  in 
the  Fall  or  early  Winter,  as  against 
seven  the  best  year,  with  same  cows, 
same  attendants,  care  and  management, 
we  sustained  an  average  gross  loss  of 
$21.79  and  a  net  loss  of  $15.51  each  as  1 
compared  with  the  best  year.  "Who  says 
it  matters  not  whether  a  cow  comes 
fresh  in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter 
and  produces  milk  freely  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  as  good  cows  will  if  given 
proper  care  and  feed,  or  freshen  in  the 
Spring,  shortening  the  profitable  milk¬ 
ing  season,  and  the  year’s  output,  nearly 
or  quite  one-half?  Many  are  doing  this 
very  same  thing,  some  of  whom  realize 
their  loss,  but  the  great  majority  do  not 
and  cannot  until  they  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  scales,  pencil  and  the  “gray 
matter”  under  their  hat;  at  least  such 
is  our  experience  and  it  is  only  one 
of  the  many  valuable  lessons  in  store 
for  the  man  equipped  as  above  with 
care,  observation  and  a  determination  to 
do  things.  With  good  cows  and  good 
methods,  the  American  farmer  could 
easily  pay  the  national  debt  with  his  in¬ 
creased  profits. 

Regarding  dry  sugar  beet  pulp  as 
now  marketed,  it  produces  a  large 
amount  of  stock  food,  analysing  5.7  per 
cent,  protein,  67.2  carbohydrates  and  no 
fat,,  is  bulky  and  palatable  and  especially 
desirable  when  silage  is  not  obtainable. 

It  should  be  wet  and  stand  from  one 
feeding  to  another  for  best  results,  al¬ 
though  some  feed  it  dry  in  the  regular 
grain  mixture.  Considerable  quantities 
of  dry  pulp  are  shipped  East. 


our  present  dairy  mixture.  With  one-third 
dried  beet  pulp,  and  costing  here  $1.28 
per  100  pounds,  containing  15.7  pro¬ 
tein,  54.8  carbohydrates  and  3.5  fat,  and 
by  enclosed  ration  formula  you  will  see 
that  it  is  fed  on  a  basis  of  about  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  to  three  pounds 
five  per  cent  milk,  after  reaching  about 
18  pounds  milk.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  much  depends  upon  the  kinds,  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  roughage  used.  The 
point  is  to  have  the  total  day’s  ration 
balance  well  and  approximate  1.80  pro¬ 
tein,  12  carbohydrates  and  .47  fat  for 
animals  producing  close  around  20 
pounds  five  per  cent  milk.  This  we  find 
an  excellent  and  economical  ration — a 
little  inclined  to  looseness  when  fed  in 
connection  with  silage.  This  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  using  less  water  on 
the  pulp. 

Your  good  opinion  of  oats  as  a  horse 
feed  voices  the  sentiment  of  most  feed¬ 
ers,  and  yet  1  am  inclined  to  the  theory 
that  a  portion  at  least  of  this  prejudice 
in  favor  of  oats  comes  about  by 
sometimes  substituting  corn  which  was 
formerly  about  the  only  thing  available, 
and  which  alone  is  far  from  a  balanced 
ration,  hence  the  results  would  be  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  also  agree  with  '  you 
in  drawing  the  line  at  mixed  commer¬ 
cial  feeds.  To  feed  intelligently  one 
must  know  the  nature  and  probable 
effect  of  the  material  he  uses  and  this 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
known.  Home  grinding  and  home  mix¬ 
ing  tend  to  better  knowledge  and  bet¬ 
ter  results.  When  you  speak  of  wheat 
bran  you  *are  again,  as  with  oats,  ex¬ 
tolling  another  balanced  ration  and  a 
good  one,  but  why  pay  the  very  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  now  prevailing  with 
plenty  of  good  things  available?  I  will 
sav,  however,  that  through  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  “presto  change”  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  our  Michigan  mil¬ 
lers,  bran  has  been  quoted  in  our  local 
markets  much  of  the  time  for  the  past 
two  years  or  more  at  from  even  to  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  above  New  York  and  New 
England  points,  notwithstanding  most  of 
this  product  is  shipped  from  points  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  west  of  us,  subject 
to  a  long  haul  and  corresponding 
charges.  I  am  glad  you  are  getting  a 
start  with  Alfalfa.  We  have  grown  it 
in  a  small  way  for  perhaps  10  years, 
feeding  it  with  a  sparing  hand  and 
hope  to  put  in  more  next  season.  Our 
feed  mill,  the  Bowsher,  grinds  Alfalfa 
nicely  after  passing  through  the  feed 
cutter.  .  r.  w.  PUTNAM. 

Michigan. 

HACKNFY  STAI  I  The  best  of  the  breed; 

vn,  •  01  ALUUNd.  an  ages.  Includes  N. 
i  :  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
Wiiat  others  ask.  E.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 

CCOTC'H  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
u  eight  mos.  (lire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


AS  fine  herds  of  GUERNSEY  and  RED 
POLLED  CATTLE  as  any  in  the  great  State 
ol  I  enn.  at  L  moudaie  Stock  Farm;  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  tor  sale?  the  best  red  polled  bull  I  ever  knew; 
dark  red.  kind,  and  perfect  in  everyway,  for  sale, 
3  vrs.  old;  also  fine  3  yr.  old  Guernsey  hull  from 
advanced  registry  sire,  for  sale. 

I).  L.  STK\  ENS.  Prop.,  Uniondale,  Snsq.Co.,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Jersey  Cows.  Heifers  and  Bulls 
*  for  sale.  Also,  Chester  White  Pigs  and  Large 
English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Scotch  Collies,  brood 
hitches  and  spayed  females  and  puppies ;  R.  and  S. 
<’•  Bf-  Orpingtons  and  other  leading  varieties;  large 
M.  B.  i  urkeys.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown.  Pa. 

Chester  White  and  Cheshire. 
A  choice  lot  of  young'  boars 
and  sows. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 
You  invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FEHN  BULL 

(.OI.TII'N  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


R.  F. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

SHANNON,  BUT  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg, 


Pa. 


I  AIIRFI  FARM '  JFRSEY  CATTLE  ONLY!  Do  not 
LnUlILL  I  Hum  ;iSk  us  what  we  have  for  sale  hut 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 

ENGLISH  8ERKSNIRES 

We  now  offer  lor  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for 
service  and  a  splendid  hunch  of  young  sows.  Also 
young  pigs.  They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific, 
early  niaturing|kind  for  which  the 

KALORAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

*  ALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL. 

Born  Dec.  26,  1906.  Large,  good  condition,  black 
with  white  points,  a  very  fine  individual.  Sire— A 
son  of  De  Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d  and  Clothilda 
Eva,  official  record,  604.5  lbs.  milk  and  24.287  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  Dam— Van  Friesland  Pet,  official 
record,  36.467  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  3. 96  fat.  Price 
$60.00  F.O.B.  cars  at  Lacona.  The  first  cheek  gets 
him.  Buy  from  a  herd  with  a  reputation  to  sustain. 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLlONNAN,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

WE  OFFER 


4  Full  Age  Sows  i»red  for  Marc  h  far¬ 
rowing;  jo  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  imptoved .American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers1  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONF,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  10  Charmer 


BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466,  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


jui.i.  sun  ui  i  iwnnei  .UOHgreilOW,  ^NO. 

,  Grand  Champion  at  .St.  Louis  in  11104.  Booklet 
iphcation.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No 

08600,  Gnr  3 -  " . * 

on  appiici 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING-'1'611  bred  ^nts-  fifteen 

ui  LUIML  u  I  Llll  110  young  sows,  5  to  7  months 

wnfolVrlniv  Catal°eue  on  application. 

>v  lLLOUC»HBY  FARM,  -  .  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  fierkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
•  erv ice  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
return  money  if  not  satisfactory. 

Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAM1L1  ON  <fc  CO.,Cocliranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


nu  n  FARM  Berks|ure  Hogs  and  Jersey 

VUlU  I  nfllll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


r.NGIJSH  BERKSHIRE  PICS,  2  to  4  mos., $.-,00  »p;  3  Shropshire 
L  Ewe*  and  1  Ham.  Collie  Puppies  and  "  ‘  — 


and  white. 
Low  prices. 


tipples  and  Bred  bitches  j  8 able 
Also  Whit*  Holland  Turkevs.  Stock  gii.iraiiteed. 

W.  A.  LOTJI HRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 


A. 


from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow: 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  .with  pedigree;  Brood  sows $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAV 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  iong-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  3.".0  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred:  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
J)ogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  tfiVVIS  &  SOX,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 
Jlie  Homestead  Herd  of  Poland  Chinas:  25  sows 


[bred  to  West  Va.  State  Fair  Winner 
cheap.  E.  L.  H1NERMAN,  Cameron,  \Y 


Fall  Pig 
Va. 


FOR  CHI  C— Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  ol 
TWO  OHLC  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  ol 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM,  Cliazy,  New  York 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 


Department  D, 


Cortland,  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $2S.OO 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigreks. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  ou 


Jr. 


It  IV 


r  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
IVt.MtlTtGM  BKOS.,  Jljlihio-st  l-'amt,  Oneida,  X.  V. 


SIOO  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$50 

Born  Oct. 26.1907.  SIRE — BerylWayne’s  Son.  whose 
dam,  Beryl  Wayne,  has  an  A.  R.  O.  butter  record  of 
2778  lbs.  in  7  days,  his  sire  being  Johanna  Aaggie's 
Sarcastic  Lad,  whose  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
World’s  champion  35-lh. cow, Colantha4th’sJohanua. 
DAM— White  Bess  Clotliilde  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  we  ever  owned.  She  lias  given  80  lbs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  hull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  white  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old, lie  will  he  worth  $106.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  the $50 by  growinghiin  yourself,  the  stevens 

BROS. -HASTINGS  CO.,  Brookside  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’g  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buhl  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  tlie  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and 
whose  dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing 
records.  Write  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.N.Y. 

Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 


Im- 


Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the 
ported  Champion,  Howie's  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WINNERS  AND  PRODUCERS. 

STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRF.5 

Hardy:proliflc;strong  fine  boned  :quiek  growers  ami 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Depar  tment  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.Ithaca.N.  Y. 


nHRH!RR~THl:  WHITE,  BACON  HOG, 

uii  Lull  Hilo  Long- bodied, _  Square-built,  good 


grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvani 


ia,  P 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  a  n  d  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
ami  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO,,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 
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THE  RURAL  REW -YORKER 


IS 


CHRONIC  CATARRH. 

A  fine  Dorset  buck  (registered)  has  a 
very  severe  cold,  lasting  now  about  a  year. 
Runs  badly  at.  nose.  Getting  thin  in  flesh, 
sight  somewhat  injured  a  year  ago  by  awns 
in  the  hay  which  we  were  feeding  (locally 
called  poverty  grass).  Other  sheep  all  fat 
and  free  from  cold.  Merino  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers,  with  some  Southdown  blood. 

J.  C.  M. 

This  is  something  far  more  serious 
than  “cold”  and  we  doubt  if  it  can  be 
cured.  Evidently  it  is  chronic  catarrh 
(nasal  gleet)  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
due  to  diseased  molar  teeth  which  have 
affected  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  in 
which  case  removal  of  the  offending 
tooth  or  teeth  might  prove  remedial. 
More  likely  it  is  due  to  a  thickened  and 
possibly  ulcerated  condition  of  the 
mucous  membranes  lining  the  air  pass¬ 
ages  of  the  head  and  this  would  require 
expert  treatment  by  a  veterinarian.  If 
you  cannot  have  him  attended  to  by  a 
qualified  practitioner,  syringe  out  nos¬ 
trils  once  daily  with  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  of  tannic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  in  feed  give  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
in  10  to  15  grain  doses  twice  daily.  In¬ 
crease  the  doses  of  iron  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

LYMPHANGITIS. 

I  have  a  7-year-old  horse  with  a  badly 
swollen  hind  leg;  came  from  kick  on  hock  I 
think.  It  happened  two  weeks  ago.  What 
can  be  done  to  reduce  swelling?  Leg  some¬ 
what  stiff  but  not  lame.  d.  s.  m. 

Winchester,  Va. 

Unless  there  is  known  history  of  a 
kick  having  caused  the  enlargement  we 
suspect  that  it  is  due  to  lymphangitis, 
otherwise  known  as  “Monday  morning 
disease  or  “milk  leg.”  Stop  feeding 
grain  and  gradually  substitute  bran 
mashes  with  hay.  Bandage  leg  from 
foot  to  body  with  a  soft  straw  or  hay 
rope  and  keep  the  rope  saturated  with 
hot  or  cold  water  according  to  which 
will  be  safest  considering  condition  of 
stable  and  weather.  Give  a  dram  of 
saltpeter  in  the  water  or  mash  twice 
daily.  W  hen  it  no  longer  is  necessary 
to  use  the  water  rub  the  leg  twice  daily 
with  druggists  soap  liniment  and  allow 
horse  plenty  of  walking  exercise. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

SORES  ON  TEATS  OF  COWS. 

What  can  I  do  for  cows  that  have  a  scab 
on  one  teat,  and  then  to  close  so  that,  it 
cannot  be  opened?  I  have  had  several  to  go 
that  way  lately.  h.  m.  ii. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

This  is  an  infective  trouble  and  doubt¬ 
less  is  spread  by  the  milker’s  hands  as 
well  as  by  infective  matter  upon  the 
stall  floors  and  in  the  gutters  back  of 
the  cows.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
cleanse  scrupulously,  disinfect  and 


whitewash  the  cow  stables  and  then  to 
keep  them  clean  and  use  gypsum  (land 
plaster)  freely  on  the  stalls  once  or 
twice  daily  after  cleaning  away  the 
manure  and  wet  litter,  etc.  Treat  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  by  first  placing  them  by 
themselves  to  be  milked  last ;  then  by 
painting  the  sores  once  with  tincture  of 
iodine  after  removal  of  the  scab  and 
then  applying  glycerite  of  tannin  twice 
daily  as  required.  It  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  use  a  sterilized  milking 
tube  for  withdrawal  of  the  milk  but 
there  is  danger  of  spreading  the  disease 
to  the  udder  by  this  practice  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  boil  and  bake  the 
tube  before  each  time  of  use. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

BEAN  VINES  AS  COW  FEED. 

F.  IV.,  Egg  Harbor,  y.  J. — Are  Lima  beau 
vines  poison  to  a  cow?  Some  time  ago  a 
newcomer  lost  a  eow  after  being  fed  on 
Lima  bean  vines,  which  were  poisonous  and 
vines  were  poison  to  the  cow  and  killed  her. 
They  gave  her  calomel  tea  to  cure,  but  did 
not  help.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  beau 
vines  poisonous  on  the  ground  that  other 
bean  vines  are  used  as  hay  and  silage  for 
cows.  The  cow  in  question  was  fed  in 
morning,  took  sick  late  in  afternoon  and 
died  at  night. 

We  answered  this  question  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief  that  something  be¬ 
sides  the  Lima  bean  vines  killed  this 
cow.  We  have  fed  many  of  them  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  Several  readers  have 
reported  planting  Lima  beans  in  the  corn 
and  cutting  stalks  and  bean  vines  to¬ 
gether  into  the  silo.  There  was  no  dam¬ 
age  from  feeding  such  silage.  Later 
comes  the  follwing  letter  from  the  same 
enquirer : 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
about,  a  cow  dying  and  of  a  neighbor,  in 
pnssing  comment,  saying  that  she  was  fed 
Lima  beau  vines  which  were  poisonous  and 
killed  her.  I  have  read  your  letter  to  vari¬ 
ous  friends  and  got  various  opinions :  one 
man  said  some  years  back  he  fed  cows  so 
many  that  they  tramped  them  for  bedding, 
and  didn't  die,  but  the  milk  and  butter  got 
to  taste  so  bad  customers  complained,  so 
he  had  to  give  up  feeding  it.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  contents  of  your  letter  was 
told  to  the  first-mentioned  neighbor,  and  a 
puzzled  look  and  silence  had  him,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  when  another  friend  who 
was  with  us  said  that  he  also  had  cut  vines 
of  Lima  beans  and  fed  them  with  no  sick¬ 
ness  or  death,  but  when  the  vines  are  pulled 
up  with  some  roots  they  are  then  poisonous. 
He  said,  not  long  ago,  perhaps  two  months, 
he  read  of  a  farmer  who  fed  Lima  bean 
vines  to  22  cows  and  20  died,  two  were 
saved  by  medical  treatment.  I  think  that 
any  farmer  would  be  likely  to  pull  up  Lima 
bean  vines  to  clear  a  field  for  sowing  and 
feed  them  to  cows,  and  this  should  be  made 
known,  unless  you  can  disprove  the  above 
statement.  f.  w. 

Since  writing  the  letter  the  following- 
statement  has  been  made  to  us : 

Unripe  Lima  beans,  under  certain  con¬ 


ditions  of  culture  and  storage,  are 
known  to  generate  a  dangerous  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  :acid.  A 
French  journal  published,  last  year,  an 
account  of  many  cases  of  fatal  cattle 
poisoning  in  Belgium  from  Lima  bean 
fodder.  The  poisonous  quality  is  most 
commonly  found  in  robust  semi-wild  va¬ 
rieties,  rather  than  in  long-cultivated 
strains.  These  are  much  used  for  for¬ 
age  in  Europe,  while  the  mature  beans 
are  rarely  used.  This  season  Lima  beans 
made  a  late  soft  growth,  which,  when 
cut,  may  have  produced  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  cattle  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  wild  cherry  after  they  have 
wilted.  This  wood  develops  prussic  acid. 
As  for  Lima  bean  vines  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  people  who  have  fed  them 
green  or  wilted.  They  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  silage. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter.  , 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that’s 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimmingis  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen — just  a  trace 
of  fat.  1  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  , 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat-  I 
alog  B-  153  and  valuable  free  book, ' 
‘‘Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Fah  — It  is  penetrat- 
■  Ui  ing, soothing  ami 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
&||j|  Sores,  Bruises, or 
111“  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  lias 
no  equal  as 
a  Liniment. 


Body 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  co  itain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfoctly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  jnore  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $!■—  1 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
m  J  ^  _  puffs  or  bunches. 

r»  e  ar  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Samplefree.  Write  for  our  booklet.  J 

lW*.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.J 


DR  .WEAR  E/S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

Your  horse  has  either  got  oris  getting 
the  heaves  if  he  “Roars,”  “Whistles, 
or  breathes  hard  after  a  slight  exertion. 
Don’t  neglect  him  or  you’ll  ruin  him! 

Dr.  Weare’a  Heave  Remedy  has  fulfilled  well 
the  claims  made  for  it.  It  is  an  original  discov¬ 
ery.  There  is  nothing  else  like  It  anywhere. 
For  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  curing  heaves 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases  have  been  cured. 
5-lb.  package  6ent  prepaid  for  $2.00. 

If  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  proves  inefficient, 
we  will  refund  your  money  right  quick. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

George  G.  Mulliuer  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.Y.,  U  S.A# 

'  K3 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Coush  Cn6 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_15  years  sale.  One  to  two  cant 
•ZmmWiII  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
“  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The. Ncwtun  Kerned,  Co. ,'1'oleao.O. 


to 

tho 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


Death 
Worms 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  tt 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


$1.00 


Losing  CALVES  is  Losing  MONEY,  of  Course 

Read  How  Dr.  Roberts  Anti- Abortion  Serum 
Stops  tbe  Loss.  Get  His  Book  FREE - >  i  BookCoupon 

I  ' 

It  Tells  All  About  Abortion,  Its  Treatment  and  Cure. 


FREE 


Here  is  a  letter  whose  reading 
may  save  you  much  loss: 

Dr.  Roberts 
Veterinary  Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Dear  Sirs : 

It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  inform 
you  thatabortion 
is  eradicated 
from  my  herd  of 
05  cattle  by  the 
use  of  your  Anti- 
Abortion  Serum. 

If  you  should 
meet  with  any 
persons  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  your 
remedies,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
refer  them  to  me,  as  1  think  it 
would  he  a  crime  not  to  lot  those 
meeting  with  losses  (as  1  have)  know  that  there 
is  relief  for  them  through  your  remedies. 

-  Yours  respectfully, 

Jonas  Washburn,  Montclair,  Colo. 

If  you  are  interested  and  still  in  doubt,  we 
ask  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Washburn.  Of  course, 
oue  man's  testimony  is  not  as  good  as  two  or 
three  or  a  hundred.  If  you  want  to  see  more 
testimonials  like  the  above  write  ns  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bundle  of  original  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  if  you  will  agree 
to  return  them  promptly. 


But  You  Should  Get  Our  Book  NOW 
“The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian” 

It  is  free  to  cattle  owners.  It  tells  all  about 
Abortion.  How  to  detect  the  symptoms;  how 
to  administer  the  Anti-Abortion  Serum  and 
stamp  out  the  disease.  This  book  is  the  result 
of  the  life  study  and  experimentation  of  Dr. 
David  Roberts,  the  eminent  cattle  specialist, 
and  now  State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin,  who 
has  made  a  life  specialty  of  the  study  of  Abor¬ 
tion  in  cows. 

Dr.  Roberts  discovered  the  Anti-Abortion 
Serum  and  introduced  the  treatment. 

He  affirms  that  Abortion  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  of  all  cattle  diseases.  He  points 
out  that,  in  his  professional  and  official  exper¬ 
ience,  90  pet-  cent  of  ull  tuberculous  cat¬ 
tle  slaughtered  are  also  infected  with 
abortion,  and  these  form  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  abortion  infected  cat  tle. 

Your  herd  may  be  infected  now.  Better 
find  out  for  yourself  at  once,  and  stop  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Cut  out  the  coupon  accompanying  this 
advertisement  and  send  for  the  book. 

GUARANTEE:  If  our  Anti-Abortion  Serum, 
administered  according  to  directions  In  “Tho 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  does  not  stamp 
out  Abortion  from  your  herd  and  stop  the  loss 
of  calves,  we  will  return  you  every  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Roberts’  urgent  advice  is:  “Do  not  wait 
for  your  cows  to  sliow  distinct  symptoms  of 
abortion.  That  very  fact  proves  that  the  cow  is 


already  suffering  and  the  genital  organs  are  In 
a  weak  and  critical  condition  In  such  cases  a 
prompt  use  of  the  Serum  will  usually  prevent 
the  act  of  abortion,  but  neither  the  cow  nor  the 
calf  will  be  as  healthy  and  profitable  as  when 
taken  in  time.” 

Why  wait?  It  won’t  cost  you  anything  to 
find  out  the  condition  of  your  herd.  The  book 
tells.  The  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  cure,  or 
your  money  is  returned. 

A  50  Gent  Stock  Paper  Free 

If  you  will  send  the  Book  Coupon  at  once  we 
will  put  you  on  the  subscription  list  of  “The 
Cattle  Specialist”  for  one  year  free.  “The  Cat¬ 
tle  Specialist”  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  to  the  care  of  cattle  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  live  stock.  Not  a  general 
farm  journal  of  many  pages  with  a  little  live 
stock  matter;  but  a  journal  that  is  all  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  you  want  to  know  about  stock.  It 
keeps  you  posted  tip  to  date  each  month,  and 
answers  your  questions. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  an  issue.  If  you  want 
the  first  number  and  all  the  rest  for  a  year,  send 
the  coupon  at  once. 

Remember,  too,  fliat  tlie  edition  of  “The 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  is  limited  and 
Is  being  rapidly  distributed.  Ask  for  it  today 
while  you  have  the  paper  In  hand. 

Div  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

520  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  TVIs. 
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THE  RURAL  IS ILW  -YORKER 


January  4. 


Merchandise F™  Sheriffs’ *  Receivers’  Sales 


30  to  50  per  c 

OUR  WON 


cn 


Saved  on  Staple  Merchandise. 

>ERFUL  1908  OFFER. 


Wrecking  prices  are  known  as 
bargain  prices.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  bargain  offering  ever  ad¬ 
vertised.  Such  an  opportunity 
seldom  occurs.  The  very  best 
manufactured  articles  are  being 
offered  at  less  than  original  cost 
of  production.  We  do  not  buy  our 


0  HOUSE  WRECKINGCO. 


You  Must  Buy  At  These  Astonishing  ^4,’  Prices .  Don’t  Wait  Until  It  is  Too  Latem  Send  Us 


goods  in  the  regular  way,  but 
take  advantage  of  various  sales  to 
secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth 
plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  general 
stocks.  Over  85  acres  literally 
covered  with  merchandise. 

Your  Order  Today. 


JACK-SCREWS,  95c. 


Our  Jacks 
are  brand 

■  new,  best  quality  manufactured.  Made  with 
least  iron  stand  and  wrought  iron  screw 
|  baring  deep  cut  thread. 

Q  10  Ton  Jack  Screw . . $  .85 

D  12  “  “  1.21 

&  16 . . .  1.42 

ffj  20 . . .  1.80 

BJ  1  24 . .  2.52 

j1  1  House  Raising  Jacks,  each,  1.60 

1.1  Maple  Boilers,  each . .20 

■  n  111  8ingle  Tackle  Blocks- . 23 

JJ  W.  Double  **  “  — . 39 

A-  Triple  “  “  - . 83 

All  kinds  House  moving  equipment 


Conductor  Pipe,  3  1-2c  perft. 


■  Brand  nevr  galvanized.  2  in.  per  ft.  3  1 -2c 
|3  in.  per  ft.  4c.  Other  sires  in  proportion. 

■  Rave  Trough,  per  ft.  3c  and  up.  Elbows, 

■  Kavc  Trough  Corners,  Hangers,  Hooks  and 
leverything  In  Down-spouting. Eave  Troughs 
land  Eiltiugs.  Brand  new  galvanized  Ridge 
iKoll,  per  ft.  4c  and  up.  Roofer’s  Snips, 
|  28c  each.  Roofing  tools  of  all  sorts. 


Lumber* 


Lumber  T 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 


Hot  and 


Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heny  pipe  legs;  stands  30  in- 
high:  8  in, fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  Wo  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  the  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths’  sledges, 
unhandled,  per  lb.,  5c. 
Cold  Chisels.  9c  per  lb. 


1-INCH  PIPE,  Per  Foot  3 1-2c. 

gtu . . . -mfe 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with  screwed 
ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

inch,  per  foot..'. . Sksc 

1*4  inch . 4t,o  1*3  inch . B1-.-© 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 

complete,  good  as  new: 

134  inch . 6o  234  inch...- . 10c 


HORSESHOES,  $3.75  Per  Keg 


We  offer  2,000  kega  of  brandnew, 
.first-class,  celebrated  “Engle” 

horseshoes  at.. . S3.7B 

A  per  keg  when  ordered  in  lots 
|of  5  kegs  at  one  time;  in 
j  smaller  quantities, 

I  Price . . . S4.00 

We  can  furnish  sizes  from 
’  No.  0  to  No.  7,  either  mixed 
>r  one  kind  to  a  keg 


PAINTS,  30c  PER  GALLON 

Barn  Paint,  in  bbl.  lots,  per 
gal.,  30c;  Cold  Water  Paints, 
celebrated  Asbestine  brand, 
outside  use, fully  guaranteed, 
best  assortment  colors,  50  lb. 
lots, per  lb. ,3c.  “Perfection” 

Mixed  Paints,  per  gai.,  76c. 

‘Premier’  Brand,3-year  guar¬ 
antee  .per  gal.  96c.  Varnishes. 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1.00 


Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 


[2-ply  “Eagle”  Brand,  100  Bq.  ft., 
|60c;3ply,  90c;  Vulcanite  Root¬ 
ling  with  nails,  cape  and  cement, 
■  easy  to  put  on ;  requires  no  coat- 
ling.  108  sq  ft..  $1.75.  Ruberized 
iGalvo-Roofing,  guaranteed  for 
|20  years.  No  coating  required; 
Iper  108  aq.  ft.,  including  nails, 
leaps,  cement  for  laps,  1  ply$1.50 


\St  eel  Roofing  psZn?  $1.50 


Send  Us  Your  Lumber 
Bill  For  Our  Estimate 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  offers  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  to  furnish  you  lum¬ 
ber  and  building-  supplies  of  every  kiud  at  prices  that  will  save  you  big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  seldom  occurs. 
We  have  lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  aud  in  fact  buildings  of  every  kind.  We 
can  furnish  absolutely  everything  required  in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  make  up  a  complete  list 
of  everything  that  you  may  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nails,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every  single  article. 
Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tell  us  where  you  have  seen  this  advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a  proposition  that  will  be  a  saving  of 
from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us 
in  the  past.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  your  good  will.  Read  our  guarantee  below. 

Lumber  From  Expositions.  We  have 
had  vast  lumber  experience.  After  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  feet;  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition,  51,000,000  feet;  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  33,000,000.  feet,  and  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000  feet.  You  will 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if 
you  overlook  buying  your  lumber  now.  Prices 
on  lumber  are  ever  advancing.  Do  not  wait  for 
them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have 
no  need  for  a  carload  yourself,  get  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  club  with  you.  By  buying  a  carload  you 
can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges. 

We  have  railroad  tracks  running  through  our  main 
warehouses  and  buildings  and  can  load  a  car  to 
good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items 
in  this  same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Mater¬ 
ial  and  Merchandise  of  every  kind.  Roofing, 

Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture  and  Hardware. 

Fifty  Million  F eet  of  Lumber  for  Sale: 

We  recently  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over 
50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Material.  We  are  making  special  concessions 
to  those  who  will  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  now.  We  cheerfully  invite  inspection 
of  our  Lumber  Stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  all  we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  sel¬ 
ection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how¬ 
ever  to  come  to  Chicago:  we  sell  you  by  mail  very 
easily  and  will  have  no  trouble  to  convince  you  of 
the  desirability  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
you  send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily 
“Show  You.”  On  application  we  will  send  copies 
of  letters  from  customers  who  have  bought  from 
us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  you?  Write  today. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 


Good  Manila  Rope,  slight¬ 
ly  used,  all  size6,  ®8  in., 
per  100  It.,  $3.25.  New 
Manila  Rope  Blightly 
shop  worn,  per  lb.,  10c 
Wrapping  Twine,  per  lb., 

5c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire . 
100 ft., $1.60.  Wire  Rope  an d 


Cable  at  waydown  prices.  Tackle  Blocks.etc. 


Most  economical  and  durable 
roof  covering  known. Easy  to  put- 
on:  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatch- 
etora  hammer.  With  ordinary 
care  will  last  many  years. Thous¬ 
ands  olsatisfied  customers  every.- 
where  have  proven  its  virtues. 
Suitablo  for  covering  buildings 
of  any  kind.  Alsoused  for  ceiling 
and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water¬ 
proof.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting 
than  shingles.  Will  not  taint 


I  rain -water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Abso- 
1  -  -  -  -  -  -•  -  - —  ■"-'"O  for  our 


llutely  perfect,  brand  new,  straight  from  the  factory- 81 .60  lsourpric 
|No.  15  grade  of  Flat  yemi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24  in, 
I  wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugat  ed,  like  illustration,  sheets  2-  in. 
I  wide  and  24  in.  long,  81.75.  At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 

■  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  \  C virnpcti  Kooniif, 

■  is  the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of  Steel iron 
Roofing.  Don’t  Delay.  Write  TODAY  tor  Full  Particulars. 

***  -  *"* _ to  all  points  Last  of  Colorado  ex<  ept  Ok  a- 

vwe  Pay  tsid  r  return  homa,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quota- 

Itions  to  other  points  on  application.  This  freight  prepaid  p r< JPGS** um  on  1  y  ref e rs 
ltd  the  steel  roofing  o:7erea  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaran t  .ed  or 
I  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  anyone  a  n  s  w  e  r  i  n  g  t  a  s  advertise- 
I  ment  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  s c  i i d  25  p ‘  r  c e  i  t  of  the 
amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material reaches j  ourstation. 
Ilf  not  found  as  represented,  refuse  the  shipment  and 

d  your  deposit.  All  kinds  of  Roofing  supplies,  z « 

Inipe,  eave  trough,  steel  jsnips.  fittings,  etc.  Send,  ns  your  order  today. 


Brick  Siding >  $2.00  churches,  barns 

I  fix  up  your  old  building  by  covering  it  with 
I  bright,  fresh  brick  siding.  Ehsily  put  on. 

I  Made  of  semi-liardened  steol.  Looks  like 
Ibrick.  No  special  tools  required.  Prevents 
Idecay.  Decreases  fire  liability.  Improves 
I  appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for 
Ibuildings  of  all  kinds.  We  sell  immense 
I  quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction. 

I  Comes  in  sheets  24  ins.  x  5S  ins.  Has  all 

Igood  points  of  steel  roofing.  Remember, _ _ _ 

I  you  buy  direct  from  our  own  mill.  We  are  headquarters  for 


ling  for  stores, houses, 

,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not 


brick  siding. 

ftfl  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  per 
met  at  laetungsm  bHJsJ  ioo  sq.ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores, 

offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling 
plaster.  Always  neat  and  attractive.  Eco- 


i 
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special  tools  required.  Comes  in  sheets  24 
in.  x  6  in.  and  8  ft.  long.  Also  used  for  siding. 

Spoclal  Prepaid  Freight  Otter.  We 

1  pay  freight  on  all  orders  for  metal  roof 

l.  J  -  J  --Ilf-.—  J  V*  «•>  /ilr  e  5  rli  11  fA  DAI  11  f\  1 


...g,  beaded  ceiling  and  brick  siding  to  points 
east  of  Colorado — except  in  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory.  Prices  to  these  points, 

This 


freight  prepaid  offer  refers  only  to  these  items  and  iiiHnd-s  nothing  else. 


I  TUBULAR  LANTERNS, 45c. 


Steel  Shovels,  strongly  made, 
30c;  Steel  single  bit  axes,  45c,- 
Double  bit  axes,  40c;  Large 
size  steel  hammers,  25c; 
Manure  forks,  45c;  Hay 
forks,  30c;  Axe  handles, 
5e;  Hack  saws,  with  frame,* 
15c;  Hand  saws,  25c;  Com-| 
pass  saws,  12c;  Files,  5c; 
Hatchets,  30c. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90. 


1,000  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  buy  a  combination  of  an  anvil,  a 
vise,  a  drilling 
machine,  cut-off 
hardy  and  pipe 
machine,  all  in 
one,  for  $2.90. 
The  Jaws  of  vise 


4-PostWind  MillTowerSI  2 

Galvanized  after  completion.  ] 
Braced  in  a  most  thorough 
manner.  Easy  to  put  together 
and  erect.  Not  the  cheap 
kind.  Each  complete  with 
platform,  anchor  posts  and 
anchor  plate,  worth  $21;  our 
price,  $12.00.  All  kinds  of  I 
steel  storage  tanks  from  30 1 
gallon  up  to  10,000  gallon. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS. 


Have  been  over 
hauled  and  re¬ 
built.  25  trac¬ 
tion  rigs,  differ¬ 
ent  makes.  10 
to  25  H.  P.  $200 
and  up.  Farm 
outfits  on 
wheels,  8  to  15 
U.  P.  Full 
specification  snd 


We  Purchased  Every  Exposition 

This  includes  the  World’s  Fairs  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  the  expositions  of  Buffalo  and  Omaha, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.00.  We  are  the  foremost 
dismantlers  and  purchasers  of  large  institutions 
in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  the  world’s  best  products  have 
passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  rebuilt 
and  sold  at  60  per  cent  below  their  original  value. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  We 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater 
part  of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new, 
first-class  merchandise  that  we  have  secured  in  con 
nection  with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIFFS’ 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  warehouses 
are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured  from  such 
sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  expansion  is 
the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve  you 
Merchandise  of  the  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  new  addition  to  our 
stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have  on 
hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains.sliown 
you  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you  for 
action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  convinced. 


flump  fitMStMnion  We  guarantee  absolute 
uur  *ZUcar*Mniee  satisfaction.  A  satisfied 


customer  means  more  to  us  than  a  large  sale.  Every 
article  you  purchase  from  us  is  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  as  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  cont  rary, 
we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  good  our 
representations.  If  the  goods  received  are  not  as 
represented,  we  will  take  them  back  and  refund 
your  purchase  price  at  once.  There  will  be  no  ar¬ 
gument  about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you 
need  to  say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory.” 
That’s  enough  for  us.  Money  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded  to  you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re¬ 
responsibility.  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
$1,000,000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial  institu¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  us  up  in 
Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  ask  any  Express  Company; 
write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper;  if  you 
want  more  positive  proof,  write  to  our  depository, 
the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank.  Chicago. 


N«w  blue  enameled,  16x24 
with  nickel-plated  strain¬ 
er,  enameled  inside  and 

outside,  price . 81.00 

Cast-iron  fiat  rim  white  _ 

porcelain  enameled  kitchen  links,  size  18x30 

with  nickel-plated  strainer . 81.76 

Handsome  high  back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast-iron  seamless  kitchen 
•  inks . 81 1 .00 


WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS 


Double  acting  3-way  pumps..$6.20 

Hand-force  pumps . 3.95 

Syphon  spout-lift  pumps . 3.65 

Kitchen  force  pumps . 3.25 

Pitcher  spout  pumps . 1.66 

Perfection  spray  pumps,  best 

manufactured . 2.25 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. 


Special  Furniture  Catalog  Free 


We  are  constantly  purchasing  at  Sheriffs’ 
and  Receivers'  Sales  complete  stocks  of 
high  grade,  brand  new,  up-to-date  Furni¬ 
ture,  Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoleum.  Wo  can 
save  you  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Good  Lin¬ 
oleum  at  30c  per  sq.  yd.  Rugs  from  $1.50 
up.  Bedroom  Furniture,  Office  Fixtures, 
Store  Fixtures,  etc.  We  can  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  the  home  or  the  office. 

Send  us  list  of  yoar  requirements  or  ask 
for  our  Special  Furniture  Catalogue. 


FIELD  FENCING,  20c  per  rod. 


Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh  field 

fencing, 22  in.  high,  per  rod . 20c 

36  in.,  per  rod . 36c 

Square  me.h  fencing  at  the  same  prices. 

Heavy  2-in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No  16  wire,  150  lineal  feet  24  in. 

wide,  per  bale . 82.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesb. 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale;  12  in. 
wide,  per  bale . 50c 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $G.«00 


Brand  new  steel 
tubs,  with  enamel 
baked  on, 5  ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled, seamless 
cast-iron,  roll  rim, 
bath-tubs.,9 1  5.25 
Low-down  water 

closet  outfits . . . 

Beautiful  Marble  Washstands 


. 510.00 

. . 9.00 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS.  $2.00. 

Weigh  less  and  twice  - 

as  practical  as  wooden 
tanks;  best  manufac¬ 
tured.  32  gal.  tank,  $2; 

47  gal.,  $2.50;  73  gal., 

$2.75;  6  bbl.,  $5.50;larg- 
cr6izes!n  proportion. 

Feed  Cookers,  $0.20; 


$140  Buys  America 

Built  Gasoline  Engines 

The  best  farm  Engine  manufactured  is  offered 


Steel  Wagon  Tanks  $7.00.  Galv.  Troughs  60c. 

s  Finest 


Sold  under  Bind¬ 
ing  Guarantee. 


you  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  built 
for  service  and  satisfaction.  It  is  not  a  toy 
engine,  but  made  along  lines  that  will  be 
appreciated  as  time  goes  by  It  is  rated  con¬ 
servatively  by  the  manufacturers  at  5  II. P. 
but  it  will  easily  develop  6  II.  P.  It  has  the 
most  perfect  construction  possible. The  cool¬ 
ing  tank  is  placed  on  top  of  cylinder,  less 
water  being  thus  required  in  cold  weather. 

No  danger  of  freezing  in  winter  time.  The 


age. - - - -  -  -  , 

ture  of  iron,  giving  groat  strength  and  no  ,  ^  . 

danger  of  breakage.  The  connecting  rod  and  crank  shaft  are  steel  dropped 
forgings,  made  of  finest  of  mild  steel.  Both  the  crank  and  wrist  pin  brasses 
are  adjustable.  Here  you  have  an  Engine,  built  on  the  most  improved  up-to- 
date  design,  along  lines  giving  great  strength,  durbility  and  simplicity  of  oper¬ 
ation.  No  need  to  be  a  mechanic  in  order  to  understand  working  this  Engine. 
Our  complete  instructions  cover  every  possible  contrivance.  This  Engine  will 

_ —  o  irrtnw’a  fimA  It.’  n  n  n  hA  YIBod  fni*  JLT1V  O’ DTI  Of  ill  farm 


pay  for  itself  in  a  year’s  time.  It  can  be  used  for  any  general 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  regular  machine  shop  uses.  Be  alive  to  modern 
ideas.  A  few  cents  per  hour  will  cover  all  cost  of  operation.  When 
Engine  is  idle,  no  expense.  Can  be  started  an  1  stopped  instantly. 
Absolutely  the  Easiest  Started  Engine  Manufactured 
We  furnish  the  outfit  complete  with  magneto  dynamo  and  set  of  four  dry 
batteries.  We  furnish  a  set  of  batteries  for  starting  Engine.  When  Engine 
is  started,  use  the  magneto.  Shipped  complete  with  all  necessary  oil  cups, 
lubri c ator  and  muffler,  all  ready  to  run.  Send  in  your  order  todajr. 


Complete  Water  Supply  Outfits  at  $43 


You  can  live  in  city  comfort  even  though  your 
home  be  on  a  farm.  By  our  improved  and  simple 
pneumatic  water  supply  systems  you  can  have  run¬ 
ning  water  in  your  home  and  on  your  farms,  thereby 
enjoying  ail  the  comforts  of  modern  plumbing  con¬ 
veniences.  At  $-48  we  furnish  you  one  of  our  spec¬ 
ial  outfits  consisting  of  a  L50  gal.  Chicago  air  and 
water  tank,  a  special  air  and  water  pump  and  all 
necessary  valves,  gauges  and  so  forth  to  complete 
the  outfit.  At  $125  we  will  furnish  you  one  of  our 
Complete  House  Plumbing  Outfits  with  air  pressure 
water  system,  a  bath  tub,  closet,  lavatory,  kitchen 
sink  and  range  boiler  for  hot  water  and  includ¬ 
ing  all  necessary  pipes  and  fittings,  similar  to 
illustration  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

We  are  in  position  to  save  you  30S  or  more. 

Our  comprehensive  book  of  instructions,  sent 
free  on  application.  Our  material  is  first  claBS. 
it  is  easy  to  install  any  of  our  systems.  We 
furnish  comprehensive  drawings,  so  that  any 
man  handy  with  tools  can  properly  install  and 
operate.  In  replying  tell  us  us  much  as  you 
can  regarding  construction  of  your  bailding  and 
any  facts  that  will  help  us  to  giveyou  an  Intelli 


gent  reply.  We  have  outfits_froni_$48_t(>_$20(L_ 


DOORS,  60c  and  up. 


100  POUNDS  FENCING  WIRE,  $1.25. 


No.  14  Painted  Wire  shorts . 81.25 

No..  9,  10,  11  and  12  Galvanized  wire 

shorts . . . *  1  -80 

No..  14  and  15 . SI. 90 

Glvanized  Wire  continuous  lengths.  No.  f 

per  100  lb8„ . 82.00 

No.  7 . 1-80 

BB  Pbote  wire  No.  12  perlOO  lbs.,  82.85 

No.  14 . 83. 1 0 

Telephone  equipmcnt.Fencewi  re  all  kinds. 


10,000  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  which  we  will  close 
out  at  a  saving  of  40£.  At 
60  cents  we  can  furnish 
you  an  ordinary  door, 
good  enough  for  general 
purposes. 

We  have  a  complete 
sgstglljlist  of  these  doors  and 
£-'"— *■' '  windows,  which  we  will 
mail  on  application. 


La  Gripper  Wrench,  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manufac¬ 
tured,  patented  andimproved  in 
every  wav.  Suitable  for  rods, 
pipes,  nuts  and  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  No  lost  motion;  has  pat¬ 
ent  clamp  to  move  jaws  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  closer  togeth¬ 
er  than  with  any  other  wrench. 

lOinch . 60c  each 

14  inch . 70c  each 


FARM  and  PLATFORM  SCALES 


3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale  with 
8x14  ft.  platform,  $22.75;  other 
wagon  scale,  up 
to  $5.50;  400  lb. 
capacity  Portable) 

Platform  Scales, 
guaranteed,  $8; 

Brand  new  Counter  Platform 
Scales,  weights  from  *2  oz.  to 
240  lbs.,  $2.25.  Brand  New 
family  Scales,  weighs  from 
1  oz.  to  24  lbs.,  90c. 


guoi  auievu, 
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Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4c 


Bought  at  manufacturers  sale,  10  car  loads 
of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine  bolts, 
mixed  all  kiuds  together,  excellent  assort¬ 
ment,  strictly  first  class,  in  lots  of  100  lbs., 
per  lb.,  4c.  Also  carriage  and  machine 
bolts;  Wood  screws . 10c  per  lb. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35  th  and  iron  Streets ,  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  a  reader  ot  Rural  New  Yorker  Bend  me  your  large 
600-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  advertised  in  this  paper. 


Name . . . 

Post-Office  Address  . . 

R.  F.  D.  No. . - .  Post-Office  Box  No.. 

County .  State . 


OUR  NEW  50O-PAGE  CATALOG  NO. 


57 


THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once/It  is  a  book  such  as  every 
slirewdbuyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and  supplies  bought  by  us 
at  Sheriffs’  aud  Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  record  of  what  we  still 
have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Merchandise,  machinery  aud  supplies,  articles  for  every¬ 
one.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the  home,  in  the  field,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  office.  Write  us  today. 

Cut  out  this  “Ad”  mark  a  cross  on  those  items  that  most  interest  you  and  we  will  send  you  much  valuable 
information.  Also  fill  in  Free  Catalog  coupon  attached  and  our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free 
and  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cut  out  the  “Ad”  send  us  your  name  aud  address  correctly,  tell  us  where  you 
have  seen  this  “Ad”  also  tell  us  just  what  items  iu  our  "Ad”  interest  you  most.  Address 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Go.,  s?*.  Chicago 


Vol.  LXVII.  No.  3024. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  11,  1908. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


TAMING  THE  WILD  HORSES. 

How  They  Were  Handled. 

Some  of  my  friends  think  I  have  done  pretty  well 
in  breaking  in  the  wild  colts  of  which  I  wrote  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  so  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  have  managed  with  them.  I  kept  them  in  the  barn 
for  two  days  after  getting  them  home.  Then  I  took 
them  out  for  exercise.  At  first  I  simply  took  a  loop 
around  the  colt’s  nose  so  as  to  have  some  control  of 
her,  but  not  so  as  to  hurt  or  frighten  her.  I  had  a 
long  rope,  and  allowed  the  colt  to  trot  around  me  in 
a  large  circle,  being  careful  not  to  let  her  get  too  much 
excited  or  going  too  fast,  as  I  might  lose  control  of 
her.  Then  I  placed  a  bridle  with  a  leather  bit  on  her, 
and  got  her  somewhat  used  to  wearing  it  in  the  barn 
before  I  took  her  out  with  it,  after  which  I  placed  on 
her  a  surcingle  with  crupper,  and  loops  for  the  lines 
well  down  on  the  sides,  and  let  her  go  around  me  in 
the  field  with  this.  Of 
course  I  kept  talking  to 
her  all  the  time,  and 
gradually  taught  her  to 
stop  at  the  word  “whoa.” 

Then  I  taught  her  to 
come  to  me  when  I  told 
her  to.  After  I  had  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  her  to  stop 
or  to  come  up  to  me  at 
the  word,  I  placed  the 
rope  through  the  side 
loops  and  began  driving 
her  around.  She  was 
somewhat  frightened  at 
first,  and  would  probably 
have  thrown  me  down 
and  ran  away  but  for  her 
having  learned  to  stop 
instantly  at  the  word 
“whoa:” 

The  next  step  was  to 
teach  her  to  back.  This 
came  pretty  hard,  but  I 
got  the  better  of  her.  It 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
find  a  steep  'hill  in  these 
parts,  and  I  drove  my 
colt  part  way  up  the 
steepest  knoll  I  could 
find.  Then  I  said  “back” 
and  pulled  on  the  lines. 

She  didn’t  want  to  at  all, 
but  gravitation  was  too 
much  in  my  favor,  and 
after  a  few  lunges  and 
some  sulking  she  took  a 
step  backward.  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  steep  knoll 
several  times  before  she  would  back  at  the  word  and  a 
slight  pull  of  the  reins,  but  she  soon  learned  to  back 
by  simply  asking  her  to.  Then  we  were  ready  for  the 
wagon.  I  chose  an  ordinary  three-spring  platform 
wagon  to  drive  her  on  at  first,  because  the  tongue  was 
pretty  high  from  the  ground,  and  the  whiffletrees  were 
long  and  did  not  swing  about  as  they  would  on  a  heavy 
farm  wagon.  I  attached  a  chain  to  each  whiffletree  so 
that  one  horse  could  not  go  too  far  ahead  of  the  other, 
and  after  seeing  that  everything  was  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  we  hitched  her  on  by  the  side  of  Dolly.  Now 
Dolly  is  kind  and  true  as  steel,  but  she  is  not  lazy. 
If  a  horse  gets  his  nose  ahead  of  hers  it  is  because 
he  is  a  better  horse  than  she  is.  She  won’t  let  him 
if  she  can  help  it,  and  her  good  disposition  makes  her 
a  useful  teacher  for  the  colt. 

We  put  a  cord  through  the  bit  of  the  colt  and  kept 
hold  of  it  while  we  were  hitching  up.  This  cord  was 
about  40  feet  long,  and  we  needed  it.  She  stood 
quietly  enough  until  she  was  hitched  and  I  got  in  the 
wagon.  But  when  I  told  her  to  go  she  seemed  to 


think  that  the  neck  yoke  was*  a  pole  which  she  must 
jump  over.  She  tried  jumping  the  yoke  a.few  times, 
but  as  it  came  up  just  as  fast  and  as  high  as  she  did 

she  got  mad  and  tried  to  bite  it  in  two.  The  boy 

pulled  bravely  on  his  cord,  and  pretty  soon  she  gave 

the  yoke  up  and  started  on  a  dead  run.  The  boy 

jumped  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  we  let  her  go. 
I  did  not  try  to  pull  her  down  too  quickly,  but  rather 
kept  them  out  of  the  ditch  and  let  her  have  her  run 
out.  She  had  quite  a  temper,  and  it  seemed  best  to 
let  her  work  it  off  in  a  harmless  run.  She  soon  found 
that  drawing  a  wagon  up  New  York  State  hills  was 
quite  different  from  a  spin  across  a  South  Dakota 
prairie.  So  she  settled  down  and  let  Dolly  draw  her 
half.  We  drove  over  to  the  village  and  showed  her 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  When  she  saw  the 
cannon  on  the  green  with  its  three-inch  bore  and  its 
pile  of  six-inch  shells  she  became  indignant  again,  and 
bolted  across  the  park,  utterly  regardless  of  the  sign 
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to  keep  off  the  grass.  But  we  managed  to  dodge  the 
trees  and  got  her  safely  headed  for  home.  By  the 
time  we  got  back  to  the  little  schoolhouse  school  was 
out,  and  the  colt  had  settled  down  so  quietly  that  when 
we  invited  the  “schoolma’am”  to  ride  with  us  she  inno¬ 
cently  complied,  and  we  finished  the  lesson  by  taking 
the  teacher  to  her  boarding  place.  We  had  to  be  very 
careful  for  some  time  not  to  startle  the  colts  in  hitch¬ 
ing  or  unhitching.  They  are  zvild — awfully  wild.  They 
are  not  vicious,  and  do  not  need  to  be  subdued.  They 
are  wild  and  need  to  be  tamed.  A  deer  is  one  of  the 
most  timid  of  animals,  yet  one  will  fight  desperately 
if  brought  to  bay.  Now  in  training  these  wild  horses 
do  not  bring  them  to  bay,  for  if  you  do  they  will  fight, 
and  they  can  fight  badly,  too.  Don’t  compare  them  to 
the  stall-fed  mollycoddles  that  we  raise  at  home.  You 
might  just  as  well  compare  the  average  farm  boy  to 
a  New  York  street  urchin.  But  these  horses  can  be 
tamed,  and  if  tamed  with  the  energy  that  they  have 
gathered  up  in  roaming  the  plains  left  in  them  they 
will  make  horses  that  will  give  good  service  on  farm 
and  road  for  many  years.  j.  grant  morse. 


HOME  TESTING  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  Qualifications  Required. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  “Flow  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  tested  their  own  cows  with  tuberculin?” 
would  say  that  I  have  tested  my  stock  for  two  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  farmer  who  is  wideawake 
enough  to  know  about  the  danger  from  tuberculosis 
and  the  need  of  testing  his  herd  would  be  capable 
of  doing  the  testing,  but  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  is 
within  reach  it  is  by  all  means  best  to  employ  him, 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Director  James 
Law,  of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  tells  us  that 
there  are  so  many  circumstances  under  which  the 
temperature  would  rise  that  would  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  tuberculosis  that  we  might  condemn  our 
cows  unnecessarily.  Then,  again,  I  have  known  an 
animal’s  temperature  to  fall  nearly  six  degrees  be¬ 
tween  morning  and  noon,  simply  as  a  result  of  filling 

full  with  cold  water.  In 
a  recent  conversation 
with  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  who  is  engaged  in 
this  line  of  work  all 
over  the  State  I  was 
told  that  he  found  the 
farmers  as  a  class  very 
stubborn  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  tuberculosis ; 
that  they  all  said  they 
did  not  have  it  in  their 
herds,  never  had  had  it, 
and  did  not  want  to 
know  it  if  they  did  have. 
Cannot  they  see  the 
strings  being  drawn 
closer  very  rapidly  on 
impure  and  diseased 
milk  ?  Did  they  read 
Secretary  Wilson’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  transportation 
companies  against  carry¬ 
ing  disease-infected  stock 
as  regards  interstate 
traffic?  Do  they  know 
that  the  majority  of  the 
States  will  not  allow  an 
animal  shipped  in  with¬ 
out  first  being  tested  ? 
Do  they  not  see  that 
soon  a  determined  and 
united  effort  (by  the 
authorities  in  charge) 
will  be  made  to  stamp 
out  this  dread  disease? 
I  have  not  kept  strictly 
digressed  a  little  to  show 
and  that  sooner  or  later 


to  my  text,  but  I 
the  necessity  of  testing, 
all  herds  will  be  tested,  whether  farmers  fight  or  not. 
H.  V.  R.  asks  if  it  is  safe  and  practical  for  a  dairy¬ 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  test  his  cows.  It 
seems  to  me  both  safe  and  practical.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  normal  temperature  before  injecting 
the  tuberculin  as  it  is  to  be  exact  after.  I  understand 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca  furnishes  tuberculin 
at  12 cents  per  dose;  furnishes  blanks  free  and  asks 
that  the  blanks  be  returned  after  being  filled  out  as 
directed,  when  they  will  report  on  the  tests.  There 
are  several  firms  who  advertise  the  outfits  with  full 
instructions.  If  you  can  go  when  any  testing  is  being 
done,  watch  closely,  ask  questions,  soak  up  all  the 
knowledge  you  can;  then,  if  you  feel  competent,  go 
back  home  and  test  two  or  three  cows  and  see  how  you 
make  it  go.  If  they  react  don’t  burn  up  your  records, 
but  go  at  it  and  get  rid  of  every  one  that  is  diseased 
(not  to  your  neighbor  or  friend).  According  to  the 
State  law  you  say  (page  886)  that  this  crusade  against 
tuberculous  cattle  would  result  in  colder  stables.  Why 
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so?  You  can't  freeze  it  out.  Keep  your  cattle  com¬ 
fortable,  but  ventilate.  What  is  the  King  system  of 
ventilation  for?  c.  j.  hunt. 

In  regard  to  owners  testing  cows  would  say  that  at 
our  farm  we  have  been  testing  for  several  years,  and 
see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  to 
employ  a  stranger.  After  seeing  a  veterinary  test 
once,  we  concluded  to  try  it,  and  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Tuberculin  can  be  obtained 
by  any  druggist.  J.  H.  r. 

Maine. 

On  page  891  you  ask  for  experiences  with  the  test  for 
tuberculosis.  I  am  sending  you  a  chart  which  speaks 

1  2  3  4  56  78D10 

7.30P.M.  101  .0  102  .0  102  .8  102  102  .4  103  .4  103  102  .6  102  .4  102  .0 
3  A.M.  100  101  .4  101  .0  101  .4  1  01  .2  101  .0  102  102  .5  101  .4  101 

5  “  103  .2  101  .4  101  .4  101  102  102  .4  101  .8  102  101  .6  101 

7  "  105  101  .6  101  .4  101  .2  101  .4  103  102  102  102  101  .6 

9  “  105  .4  101  .4  101  .2  101  .4  101  102  .6  101  .0  101  .6  102  101  .8 

11  "  105  .4  101  .4  101  .6  101  .4  101  .2  102  101  .2  101  .0  102  101  .8 

for  itself.  The  herd  was  tested  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day  after  the  beginning  of  chart  No.  1, 
at  7  :30  P.  M.  Cows  Nos.  G  and  8  were  due  to  calve 
the  week  following.  Cow  No.  1  was  a  six-year-old, 
seven-eighths  pure  Jersey;  had  been  on  my  farm 
since  she  was  a  two-year-old.  She  had  tested  from 
4.2  per  cent  to  6.4  per  cent.  (Babcock)  at  different 
times,  and  to  all  outward  appearances  was  the  best  in 
my  herd.  In  fact,  I  considered  her  my  best  cow,  and 
the  Doctor  found  nothing  wrong  with  her  or  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  herd  before  the  test.  I  was  raising 
three  babies,  which  took  large  quantities  of  milk,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  sure.  “Though  the  world  is  filled  with 
people  who  laugh  at  any  new  thing,”  I  believed,  so  I 
summoned  the  best  veterinarian  in  this  end  of  the 
State  to  carry  on  the  test.  I  took  the  temperatures  all 
in  Chart  1,  and  all  but  the  last  one  in  Chart  2.  The 
Doctor  injected  the  tuberculin  and  gave  me  all  in¬ 
structions.  However,  any  farmer  who  can  read  a 
clinical  thermometer  or  can  take  a  baby's  temperature, 
provided  he  has  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tuberculin,  may  do  it  all  himself  and  feel  per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  the  test,  your  advice  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  had  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  cow  No.  1,  and  had  you  been  here  to  see  this 
cow’s  udder  and  spleen  your  appetite  for  milk  from 
untested  cows  would  have  been  forever  spoiled.  Tell 
H.  V.  R.  to  go  ahead  anyway,  if  he  has  any  idea  of  the 
presence  of  the  trouble  in  his  dairy.  The  help  of  a 
good  veterinarian  is  necessary,  but  not  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  success.  m.  w.  c. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  IX. 

You  will  see  that  all  over  the  country  the  “mulchers” 
are  protesting  that  the  experiment  in  Auchter’s  or¬ 
chard  does  not  do  justice  to  their  side.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  from  Indiana: 

In  telling  of  the  orchard  test,  if  the  intention  of  H.  W.  C. 
is  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  part  of  the  orchard 
left  in  sod  was  mulched,  the  test  is  unfair,  as  the  trees 
left  in  sod  were  not  mulched.  Simply  to  cut  the  grass  and 
let  it  lie  as  cut  adds  but  little  to  fertility,  and  as  a  conser¬ 
vator  of  moisture  is  next  to  nothing.  The  quantity  of  grass 
and  weeds  between  trees  in  any  orchard  is  not  enough  to 
be  of  any  benefit  unless  the  trees  are  40  feet  or  more 
apart,  limbs  low  for  shade  and  the  grass  placed  under  the 
limbs ;  in  addition  straw  and  manure  several  inches  deep 
under  and  about  the  trees.  IIow  to  care  properly  for  an 
orchard  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  if  we  could  have 
complete  instructions  I  doubt  if  many  would  follow  them. 
It  would  be  said  it  cost  too  much — too  much  trouble. 

D.  G.  M. 

That  is  all  true,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  object 
of  that  experiment  was  to  see  what  was  best  on  that 
soil  and  in  that  section.  Remember,  too,  that  Albert 
Wood  used  stable  manure  freely  on  sod,  but  could  not 
make  it  equal  clean  culture.  We  should  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  theory  from  the  mulch  men.  Have 
they  any  figures  for  western  New  York?  I  shall 
continue  to  mulch  at  least  part  of  my  orchards,  but 
as  it  stands  the  western  New  York  cultivators  are 
ahead  on  figures. 

The  following  comments  come  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  apple  growers  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  discussion  of  the  mulch- 
tillage  question.  I  am  giving  that  subject  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  am  carrying  on  some  experiments  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  somewhat  indirectly  touch 
this  question.  The  Department  is  furnishing  me  with 
seeds  and  we  are  trying  to  determine  what  legumes  are 
best  suited  for  our  orchards  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Of 
course,  determining  what  legumes  are  best  to  use  in  our 
orchard  is  not  the  same  as  determining  the  mulch-tillage 
question  that  you  are  discussing.  But  it  does  suggest  to 
me  this  point,  that  it  is  better  to  use  legumes — Red  clover, 
Crimson  clover,  vetch  and  even  Sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba) 
or  Alfalfa  as  a  mulch,  than  to  use  those  plants  that  make 
a  tight  sod  or  turf.  My  observation  goes  to  show  that  the 
soil  is  looser  with  these  legumes  than  with  Blue  grass. 
Timothy  and  Red-top.  Then  the  accumulation  of  nitrates 
in  the  soil  greatly  increases  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  The 


fruit  is  larger  and  there  is  more  of  if,  and  it  colors  better. 
In  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  humus  let  the  tops  of  these 
plants  be  mowed  and  with  this  material  make  a  mulch  at 
least  part  of  the  time.  My  experience  convinces  me  that 
this  method  is  better  than  clean  cultivation.  One  of  the 
problems  we  are  trying  to  solve  is  to  find  the  legumes  that 
will  reseed  themselves  if  they  are  annuals.  Alfalfa  being 
a  perennial  needs  no  reseeding.  I  have  yet  to  find  an 
orchard  that,  has  been  injured  with  Alfalfa.  Without 
irrigation  this  plan  might,  rob  the  soil  of  too  much  water 
in  the  Autumn.  We  have  proven  that  Crimson  clover. 
Hairy  vetch,  and  Melilotus  do  reseed  themselves  if  we 
disk  the  ground  and  water  it.  We  think  we  are  going  to 
do  the  same  thing  with  Yellow  trefoil  (Medicago  lupulina), 
and  with  Spring  vetch.  f.  walden. 

Washington. 

I  fear  it  would  be  dangerous  to  advise  the  use  of 
Alfalfa  in  most  of  our  eastern  orchards.  If  a  man 
were  willing  to  keep  the  Alfalfa  clipped  and  let  the 
clippings  lie  on  the  ground  I  have  no  doubt  the  orchard 
would  thrive.  Most  people  could  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  for  hay.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  season  this  would  take  too  much  moisture  and 
hurt  the  trees.  As  we  understand  Mr.  Walden  his 
orchards  are  irrigated,  in  which  case  the  Alfalfa  seems 
an  ideal  crop.  In  the,  future  I  have  little  doubt  that 
orchards  will  be  planted  on  hillsides,  seeded  to  clover 
or  Alfalfa  and  watered  from  wells  drilled  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  unfailing  water,  which  will  be  pumped 
and  permitted  to  flow  down  hill. 

Still  another  plan  which  will  suit  some  conditions 
is  outlined  as  follows : 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  set  out  an  apple  orchard  and  since 
then  one  of  pears  and  plums,  and  another  of  apples.  I 
gave  the  first  few  years  fairly  good  clean  cultivation,  and 
then  changed  to  a  modification  of  the  mulch  system ;  that 
is,  we  left  a  strip  of  gradually  increasing  width  one  way  of 
the  rows  of  trees  in  grass.  These  strips  we  mulched  and 
manured.  The  gradually  decreasing  spaces  between  we 
cropped  with  a  short  rotation,  like  potatoes  or  garden  truck, 
or  corn,  seeding  down  with  oats,  barley  or  wheat  to  clover. 
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We  usually  cut  the  first  cut  of  clover,  plow  the  second 
cut  down,  then  potatoes,  etc.  I  am  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with  this  system  that  we  have  been  following, 
both  in  the  thrifty  growth  of  the  trees  and  in  the  good 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  borne.  We  do  not  yet  spray 
our  fruit ;  very  little  spraying  is  done  as  yet  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  think  that  an  orchard  looks  as  well  this 
way,  cut  in  strips,  but  we  find  that  it  can  be  worked  much 
cheaper  than  clean  cultivation  and  with  application  of 
chemicals  and  a  growth  of  clover  one  year  in  three  we 
keep  up  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  use  barn  manure  only 
around  the  young  trees.  This,  of  course,  is  much  of  an 
experiment,  but  so  far  we  are  well  pleased,  and  shall  keep 
on  in  the  same  line.  Some  of  our  neighbors  seeing  the 
results  here  are  adopting  the  same  or  similar  plans.  Whv 
this  plan  appeals  to  me  so  strongly  is  that  we  can  handle 
the  orchard  so  cheaply  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  ;  so 
little  hand  work  is  required ;  we  can  do  nearly  all  the 
mowing  on  the  mulched  portion  with  a  machine  except 
where  potatoes  or  other  late  crops  in  the  centers  prevent. 
Here  is  one  great  objection  to  piles  of  stone  around  apple 
trees.  We  all  know  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be 
kept  up  to  a  high  notch  if  this  or  any  other  plan  is  to  be 
successful.  J.  I.  PARENT. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  trying  on  part  of  my  orchard  a  plan 
which  is  rather  the  reverse  of  this.  We  plow  strips 
some  six  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  space  for  two  rows  of  potatoes  or  of  our  flint 
corn.  These  crops  are  well  fertilized  and  cultivated. 
All  weeds  are  pulled  and  put  around  the  tree.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  between  the  rows  is  left  in 
grass  or  clover.  It  appears  that  the  fertilizer  and 
culture  close  to  the  tree  make  a  better  growth.  Later 
we  expect  to  seed  this  space  down.  Mr.  Parent  makes 
this  comment  regarding  this  plan : 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  other  plan  that  you  are  try¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
years  it  may  be  the  better  one,  but  what  then?  With  low 
branching  trees  as  they  should  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  cul¬ 
tivation  will  be  expensive,  unless  you  finally  do  as  we  do; 
cultivate  with  the  mowing  machine. 

T  believe  I  could  take  that  sod  half  of  the  Auchter 
orchard,  turn  in  a  drove  of  well-fed  hogs,  and  in  time 
make  it  produce  as  many  barrels  of  first-class  fruit  as 
the  cultivated  half.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hogs 
would  pay  as  much  for  the  culls  and  drops  as  the 
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evaporators,  but  one  man  could  handle  many  acres  in 
this  way.  I  fully  believe  the  following  statement : 

I  use  lots  of  manure  broadcast  in  the  orchard,  which 
is  sod,  and  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  grass  starts,  turn 
my  hogs  in  the  orchard,  let  them  have  free  run,  then  as 
soon  as  the  apples  begin  to  drop  they  will  eat  them  and 
drop  their  manure  under  1116  trees.  An  apple  passing 
through  a  hog  makes  the  best  of  manure.  I  can  make  more 
money  out  of  my  cider  apples  by  turning  them  into  pork 
than  to  take  time  to  pick  them  up  and  draw  them  to  the  mill. 
People  passing  my  farm  make  the  remark  that  I  always 
have  apples.  I  had  c  le  tree  this  Fall  that  had  over  20 
barrels  of  apples  on  it  and  a  good  many  Baldwins  from  12 
to  18,  and  sold  them  for  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel  in 
Schenectady  to  groceryman.  a.  m.  l. 

Fullers,  N.  Y. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  plan  is  not  considered  prac¬ 
tical  by  the  large  growers  in  western  New  York,  but 
in  a  smaller  orchard,  especially  on  a  farm  where 
general  farming  is  followed,  this  plan  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Our  Indiana  friend  says  truly  that  few 
people  would  follow  the  most  explicit  instructions.  I 
think  we  must  all  of  us  modify  the  general  plan  to 
suit  our  own  conditions.  The  greatest  value  that  I 
s?e  in  such  experiments  as  the  one  I  have  tried  to 
describe  is  that  it  makes  us  think  and  study  our  own 
situations.  _  H.  w.  c. 

RAW  MUCK  AND  LIME. 

I  have  six  or  eight  acres  of  sandy  loam  that  I  have  put 
swamp  muck  on  at  the  rate  of  225  to  250  loads  of  muck 
per  acre.  I  am  told  that  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the 
muck  I  must  use  lime  to  sweeten  it,  or  neutralize  it. 

Speonk,  L.  I.  e.  o.  w. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  this  raw  muck 
will  do  the  soil  more  harm  than  good  for  a  year  or 
so  unless  you  use  lime.  Most  of  such  muck  is  strongly 
acid.  It  often  contains  considerable  plant  food  but 
in  such  forms  that  it  becomes  very  slowly  available. 
When  used  in  such  large  quantities  it  will  sour  ordin¬ 
ary  land.  We  believe  such  muck  should  be  composted 
and  fermented  before  being  used.  Often  when  newly 
piled  in  a  place  where  it  can  drain  Well  and  left  for 
six  months  it  will  be  improved.  A  good  way  to  utilize 
it  is  to  throw  in  long  piles  about  four  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  wide,  using  30  pounds  of  lime  scattered  over 
each  load  as  it  is  dumped  on  the  pile.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  the  pile  should  be  forked  over  as  a  cuni- 
post  heap  is  handled.  This  will  break  up  the  muck 
and  make  it  sweeter  so  that  the  plant  food  in  it  will 
be  more  available.  As  the  field  is  now  you  can  plow 
the  muck  under  shallow  and  broadcast  3,000  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre  on  the  rough  furrows,  harrowing 
it  well  into  the  surface.  Corn  will  do  better  on  such 
soils  than  most  other  crops. 

A  WINDMILL  CHAMPION  TALKS. 

“F.  \\  .",  on  page  888,  asks  about  relative  cost  and 
efficiency  of  windmills  and  gasoline  engines  for  farm 
purposes.  I  believe  the  men  best  able  to  answer 
this  question  are  those  who  have  had  everyday  exper¬ 
ience  with  both.  I  have  run  a  windmill  10  years  and 
in  that  time  have  owned  and  operated  nine  gasoline 
engines,  one  kerosene  engine  and  one  steam  engine, 
engines  ranging  from  2 y2  to  10  horse-power.  The 
windmill  has  16-foot  wheel,  developing  with  40  miles 
of  wind  (measured  by  anemometer)  15  horse-power. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  immediate  neces¬ 
sity  for  power.  With  the  windmill  it  can  only  be 
obtained  when  the  wind  blows,  and  there  are  many 
times  on  a  farm  when  the  silo  wants  filling  during 
a  calm.  With  a  crew  hired  for  thrashing  sometimes 
it  is  troublesome  with  windmill  to  have  no  power.  If 
thes6  things  can  be  arranged  as  the  wood-sawing, 
grinding,  pumping  and  other  common  power  work,  to 
suit  the  time  when  it  blows,  there  is  in  my  mind  no 
question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  windmill.  The 
necessity  for  a  water  tank  exists  whether  filled  by  wind 
or  gasoline  power,  and  I  have  never  been  short  of 
water.  When  you  erect  a  16- foot  windmill  on  a  60- 
foot  tower  and  drive  from  this  a  planing  mill  that 
lias  recently  planed  seasoned  White  oak  plank  23  inches 
wide  and  from  two  inches  to  1)4  inch  thick,  going 
through  several  times,  the  outfit  must  be  strong  and 
well  put  together.  The  first  cost  of  mine  was  about 
$400  and  it  has  cost  nothing  since  except  for  oil.  Gaso¬ 
line  engines  are  a  bill  of  expense  from  the  day  you 
own  one  until  you  give  it  away.  Batteries,  spark  plugs, 
dynamos  for  ignition,  carburetors,  necessity  to  be 
kept  where  they  won’t  freeze  up,  all  make  frequent 
attention  necessary,  and  the  strain  on  the  moral  part 
of  an  ordinary  man  when  they  refuse  to  go  is  some¬ 
thing  we  can’t  write  about.  Notwithstanding  all  of 
their  faults  they  are  coming  into  use  faster  than  any 
other  source  of  power  and  many  defects  are  being 
overcome.  I  am  to-day  using  them  in  boats,  where 
windmills  would  be  unhandy,  though  years  ago  I  ran 
a  windmill  on  a  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal.  To  sum  up, 
if  just  a  water  supply  is  needed  I  believe  a  small  wind¬ 
mill  the  best  and  cheapest  power  in  the  world.  If 
power  for  other  purposes  is  needed  and  the  time  to 
use  it  is  subject  to  the  coming  of  the  wind,  I  believe 
the  windmill  still  ahead.  Tf  power  is  required  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  those  times  cannot  be  changed  I  should 
buy  a  gasoline  or  up-to-date  kerosene  engine,  send 
my  name  in  to  a  couple  of  the  nearest  moral  super¬ 
vising  societies  and  have  an  extra  bridle  in  the  engine 
room.  chas.  q.  eldredge. 

Connecticut. 
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“A  MIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH.” 

On  page  893,  under  tbe  above  heading  wo  mentioned  a 
case  where  a  cow  and  flock  of  chickens  were  carried  to 
Florida  for  their  Winter’s  work.  This  has  interested  many 
northern  people  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  full  story, 
which  follows : 

I  had  taken  advantage  of  a  widely  advertised  excur¬ 
sion  from  Cincinnati  to  Tampa  in  November,  1905,  to 
visit  some  relatives  in  Tampa  and  attend  the  Florida 
State  Fair  at  that  place.  The  clerk  of  the  weather 
was  in  good  humor,  no  doubt,  for  we  had  the  entire 
three  weeks  that  I  was  there  the  most  delightful 
weather  I  had  ever  experienced  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  I  went  back  home  in  love  with  the  climate 
of  Florida.  The  first  thing  I  said  to  my 
wife  on  reaching  home  was :  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  Winter  in  Florida.” 

“Why,  how  can  we?”  she  replied.  “What 
will  you  do  with  the  horse  and  the  cow 
and  that  big  flock  of  chickens?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  “but  we’re  go¬ 
ing,  that’s  sure,”  and  I  told  her  what  I 
heard  one  man  in  Tampa  say  in  speaking 
of  the  soil — white  sand.  I  spoke  of  it  as 
poor;  he  replied:  “Yes,  that’s  so,  ’tisn’t  as 
rich  as  some  of  your  northern  land,  but 
our  climate  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.”  So  I  commenced  at  once  to  “fig- 
ger”  it  out  how  we  were  going  to  Florida. 

The  result  was  that  I  chartered  a  freight 
car  to  take  our  325  hens  and  pullets,  our 
cow  and  a  lot  of  furniture  from  Catawba 
Island  to  Tampa,  Fla.  For  this  we  paid 
$126,  and  an  attendant  was  allowed  free 
passage  to  go  with  the  car  to  care  for  the 
live  stock.  The  household  goods  were  put 
in  one  end  of  the  car,  the  cow  in  the  other 
end  and  the  325  chickens  in  24  coops  occu¬ 
pied  the  center,  being  placed  four  coops 
long,  two  coops  wide  and  three  coops 
high,  which  left  plenty  of  room  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  water  en  route.  This  car  left 
Gypsum  on  the  Lake  Shore  road  the  night 
of  December  28,  1905,  and  was  hauled  via 
Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to 
Tampa,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on  the 
morning  of  January  4,  1906.  The  car 
was  detained  at  several  transfer  stations 
from  five  to  10  hours  each  time,  or  it 
would  have  made  a  quicker  trip.  The 
stock,  however,  came  through  in  excellent 
condition,  the  cow  giving  milk  and  some 
of  the  biddies  laying  eggs  on  the  way. 

The  remainder  of  our  family  started  from 
home  January  1,  and  landed  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  over  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Railway 
January  4,  and  .Tampa  that  night.  We 
found  our  young  man  had  arrived  that 
morning  and  had  moved  into  the  house 
and  had  cow  and  chickens  on  the  lots,  en¬ 
gaged  for  us  by  friends.  On  January  5 
we  set  to  work  and  soon  had  sheds — not 
houses — built  with  roosts  and  rests  under 
them  for  our  chickens,  enclosing  them 
with  wire  fencing.  The  cow  we  stabled  in 
one  corner  with  small  yard  for  her  to 
run  in.  She  did  not  fall  off  in  her  milk, 
but  continued  to  give  us  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  milk  during  our  stay  in 
Tampa.  What  milk  was  not  used  by  the 
family  was  readily  disposed  of  at  19  cents 
per  quart.  We  sold  the  cow  for  $50  to 
“Major,”  an  old  colored  man  who  owns 
her  yet,  and  in  reply  to  a  proposition  to 
buy  her  made  to  him  the  other  day,  said  : 

“No  sah,  dat  cow  ain’t  fur  sale;  my  ole 
woman  wouldn’t  take  no  hundred  dollahs 
fur  dat  cow.”  After  “Major”  had  bought 
her  she  was  taken  with  the  “tick  fever,” 
but  he  called  in  a  “cow  doctor”  who  soon 
cured  her  with  the  aid  of  the  owner,  who 
combed  the  ticks  off  and  washed  the  cow 
with  strong  soapsuds.  She  soon  recov¬ 
ered  and  has  presented  her  owner  with 
a  heifer  calf  which  he  values  almost  as 
much  as  he  does  the  cow.  Both  are  flour¬ 
ishing  in  the  balmy  climate  of  Florida. 

As  to  the  poultry,  they  proved  to  be  a 
veritable  gold  mine.  We  fed  them  with 
corn,  wheat  and  oats ;  kept  grit  and  oyster 
shells  by  them  all  the  time,  and  gave  them 
plenty  of  fresh  water  three  times  a  day. 

We  sold  25,  which  left  us  300.  They 
commenced  to  lay  right  away,  and  soon 
we  were  getting  from  100  to  150  eggs  per 
day.  During  the  month  of  February  we 
often  got  12  to  14  dozen  a  day.  At  first 
we  sold  eggs  for  35  cents  a  dozen,  then 
30  cents,  and  by  the  last  of  February 


prices  fell  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  But  the  result  finally 
footed  up  like  this:  The  feed  for  cow  and  chickens 
cost  us  $30  a  month ;  rent  of  house  and  lots  $30  a 
month,  and  besides  the  eggs  used  in  the  family  we 
sold  enough  to  pay  for  feed  and  rent  and  had  nearly 
$50  over,  though  some  of  this  was  for  milk  sold, 
probably  $15.  March  1  we  sold  the  outfit  and  went 
back  to  our  delightful  Summer  home  on  Catawba 
Island,  in  Lake  Erie.  We  left  three  of  our  family 
here;  they  spent  the  past  Summer  with  us,  and  now 
we  are  back  in  Tampa  to  spend  the  Winter  with  them. 

I  sold  off  450  choice  hens  and  pullets  before  leaving 
Catawba  this  time,  that  being  what  was  left  out  of 
nearly  a  thousand  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  I  raised 


A  UTAH  HOME  BEFORE  THE  WATER  CAME.  Fig.  10. 


THE  RESULT  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  UTAH.  Fig.  11. 


CEANOT11US  GLOIRE  DE  VERSAILLES.  Reduced.  Fig.  12. 


last  Spring  with  incubators  and  brooders.  Our  peach 
crop  on  Catawba  Island  this  year  was  a  bonanza;  fruit 
of  all  kinds  being  scarce  east  of  us.  Commission  men 
from  almost  all  the  large  cities  east  of  us  came  and 
paid  $2  a  bushel  and  up  for  our  peaches,  some  as  high 
as  $4  and  even  $5  a  bushel  for  very  choice  large  fruit. 
Catawba  Island  shipped  this  season  about  100,000 
bushels  of  choice  peaches.  j.  w.  gamble. 

THE  “EARLY  ELBERTA”  PEACH. 

About  September  15  we  received  by  express  from  Dr. 
Sumner  Gleason  of  Utah,  a  basket  of  peaches.  They  came 
in  excellent  condition— a  fair-sized  specimen  being  shown 
at  Fig.  9.  The  quality  seems  to  us  a  little  better  than 
Elberta — otherwise  the  peach  is  much  like  its  parent.  Dr. 
Gleason’s  letter  follows  : 

When  I  settled  here  in  1897  I  was  told 
by  an  old  “residenter”  that  it  was  useless 
to  plant  an  orchard;  there  was  not  water 
enough,  and  as  there  is  practically  no 
rainfall  between  the  1st  of  June  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  it  did  seem  as  though  trees  might 
suffer.  I  found  the  city  was  supplied  with 
a  reservoir,  and  a  nice  stream  of  water 
came  down  every  week.  It  appeared  as 
though  my  informant  must  be  right,  as 
but  little  fruit  was  raised,  and  what  trees 
there  were  did  not  look  healthy  or  thrifty. 
Figs.  10  and  11  show  former  and  present 
conditions.  As  I  knew  nothing  about 
growing  trees  and  less  about  irrigation,  it 
was  two  years  before  I  commenced  to 
plant,  and  then  with  little  expectation  of 
success.  At  this  time  I  studied  up  the 
possibilities  of  cultivation.  I  found  that 
a  day  or  two  after  irrigating  the  ground 
baked  hard,  allowing  the  moisture  to  es¬ 
cape  by  evaporation,  and  at  the  next 
watering  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  al¬ 
low  the  water  to  soak  in.  In  the  Spring 
of  1901  I  planted  two  rows  of  Alton 
peaches,  and  during  that  Summer  one  row 
had  no  water  at  all,  and  the  other  was 
watered  every  week,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  the  trees  which  had  no  water, 
but  were  well  cultivated,  grew  nearly  as 
large  as  those  irrigated.  I  kept  this  up 
until  the  trees  came  in  bearing,  when  I 
found  the  unirrigated  trees  bore  better 
fruit  than  those  which  had  water.  This 
year  none  of  the  trees  was  irrigated,  and 
they  have  made  a  new  growth  of  eight 
feet,  some  of  the  branches  measuring  nine 
feet.  The  ground  was  plowed  early  in  the 
Spring  and  cultivated  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator  every  two  weeks  up  to  August 
1.  This  remarkable  growth,  while  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  all  the  blossoms 
were  frozen  and  therefore  no  fruit,  shows 
the  effect  of  cultivation,  and  is  an  object 
lesson  to  the  people  here,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  to  their  profit.  Among  the  trees 
which  I  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1900  was 
one  marked  “Elberta  seedling;  gratis.” 
This  I  planted  beside  an  Elberta,  and  you 
can  see  it  in  Fig.  11,  where  the  little  girl 
is  standing.  When  this  came  to  bearing  I 
found  it  a  yellow  peach,  similar  to  its  par¬ 
ent  in  shape  and  size,  but  far  better  qual¬ 
ity,  finer  grain,  higher  color  and  a  week 
earlier.  I  budded  several  trees  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  throughout  the  county.  This 
year  those  trees  have  borne,  and  I  have 
sent  you  some  of  the  fruit,  so  that  you 
can  judge  its  taste  and  appearance  as  well 
as  its  shipping  and  keeping  qualities. 
Utah.  SUMNER  GLEASON,  M.  D. 


A  VERMONTER  TALKS.— I  do  not 
raise  pigs,  peppers  or  peaches,  Alfalfa, 
cabbages  or  children.  But  I  raise  apples, 
and  the  trees  are  all  in  sod.  Most  of 
them  stand  where  they  sprung  up  along 
the  fences,  one  large  group  in  the  pas¬ 
ture;  I  fertilize  with  stable  manure  only; 
do  not  mulch  at  all ;  top-graft  with  King, 
Spy,  Pearmain,  Baldwin,  Pippin,  etc. ; 
prune  and  thin,  but  do  not  spray;  get  two 
crops  of  grass  and  a  good  crop  of  apples. 
I  never  saw  San  Jose  scale  or  a  borer, 
and  for  20  years  no  tent  caterpillars. 
Apple  maggots  get  the  sweet  ones.  I  have 
100  barrels  per  year;  local  market,  $2.50 
per  barrel  this  season.  There  is  one  mean 
thing  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  When  a  man 
gets  done  milking  in  the  evening  and  finds 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  arrived,  and  thinks  1  e 
will  just  look  it  over  a  little  and  go  to 
bed,  and  doesn’t  get  to  bed  till  late,  be¬ 
cause  the  paper,  unlike  others,  just  sticks 
to  his  fingers,  he  not  only  loses  sleep  and 
injures  his  health,  but  sets  a  bad  example 
for  the  kids,  and  worst  of  all,  has  no 
fresh  paper  to  read  next  night.  D.  k. 
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[Every  query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adaress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  Is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WATER  FOR  SMALL  POWER. 

-S'.  M.  (No  address.) — How  can  I  make 
the  best  use  of  a  spring  of  water?  The 
spring  flows  33  gallons  a  minute  of  cold 
soft  water.  In  very  dry  Summers  it  drops 
to  25  gallons.  I  a nv  going  to  lay  a  two- 
incli  iron  pipe  to  bring  it  to  my  house. 
The  distance  is  900  feet,  35  feet  fall,  grad¬ 
ual  descent  all  the  way,  but  quite  a  bit 
the  steepest  at  the  upper  end  for  about 
one-fourth  the  way,  nearly  a  straight  line. 
How  much  water  will  my  pipe  carry? 
Can  I  get  power  enough  with  a  water 
motor  or  overshot  wheel  to  run  my  churn, 
15-gallon  barrel,  and  cream  separator. 
Sharpies  No.  4,  for  10  cows?  Would  a 
joint  or  two  of  three-inch  pipe  at  upper 
end  increase  the  flow  of  water?  I  can 
get  eight  feet  more  fall  by  putting  milk 
bouse  20  feet  from  where  I  really  want  it. 

Ans. — With  an  effective  head  of  35 
full  feet  a  two-inch  pipe  should  dis¬ 
charge  about  31  gallons  per  minute  and 
a  water  motor,  if  it  could  utilize  the  the¬ 
oretical  horse-power,  in  this  amount  of 
discharge  under  an  effective  head  of  35 
feet,  should  yield  .27  horse-power.  I 
think  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  small 
motors  could  be  made  to  yield  more  than 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
power,  which  would  leave  an  available 
horse-power  of  not  more  than  one-fifth, 
which  is  about  an  ordinary  man-power. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  a  rather 
narrow  margin  to  depend  upon  for  the 
work  suggested,  but  by  corresponding 
with  the  manufacturers  of  small  water 
motors  S.  M.  could  learn  what  horse¬ 
power  they  would  guarantee  under  such 
conditions.  A  two  and  one-half  inch 
pipe,  instead  of  a  two-inch,  would  carry 
water  enough  for  a  theoretical  .49  horse¬ 
power  and  this,  I  think,  might  do  the 
work,  but  a  two  and  one-half  inch  pipe 
could  only  be  utilized  by  having  more 
water  available  than  the  spring  dis¬ 
charges  continuously.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  construct  a  reservoir  up  at,  or 
just  below,  the  spring  in  which  the  water 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  larger  volume  of  water  to  be 
used  during  the  short  time  when  the 
motor  was  in  use,  and  the  reservoir  need 
not  be  very  large  nor  expensive.  If  it 
was  desired  to  have  only  the  perfectly 
fresh,  cold  spring  water  running  through 
the  milk  house,  rather  than  to  take  the 
water  from  the  reservoir,  which  in  the 
Summer  time  would  have  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  this  could  be  done,  locating 
the  reservoir  just  below  the  spring,  and 
connecting  the  two  with  a  three-inch 
pipe  provided  with  a  three-inch  T  in  the 
reservoir  with  a  reducer  for  connecting 
the  pipe  running  on  to  the  milk  house, 
as  represented  in  the  diagram.  With  this 
s  i  p.  i  n  o 
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arrangement,  when  the  motor  is  not  run¬ 
ning,  the  valve  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  would  be  partly  closed  so  that  the 
full  capacity  of  the  pipe  is  not  flowing, 
and  water  from  the  spring  would  pass 
out  through  the  elbow  into  the  reservoir, 
but  when  more  water  is  desired  throw¬ 
ing  the  gate  wide  open  would  allow  the 
discharge  pipe  to  be  fed  from  both  the 
reservoir  and  the  spring. 

To  move  the  milk  house  as  suggested 
to  a  lower  level  would  increase  the  theo¬ 
retical  horse-power  to  .37  instead  of  .27 
but  in  order  to  be  sure  to  have  enough 
water  at  all  times,  even  in  this  case,  a 
reservoir  would  be  required.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  very  cheaply  constructed. 
It  would  not  be  of  material  advantage 
to  make  a  few  lengths  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter,  but 
if  there  is  an  abrupt  fall  away  from  the 
milk  house  suction  could  be  utilized  to 
increase  the  effective  head  by  allowing 
the  water  motor  to  waste  into  a  pipe  half 
,  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  feed 
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pipe,  running  it  down  the  hill  until  the 
.  iowen  «ntl  of  is  .-gay  4  0-  or 

feet  lower  than  the  motor.  By  putting 
on  the  end  of  this  suction  pipe  a  reducer 
just  sufficient  so  that  the  water  dis¬ 
charges  from  it  a  little  faster  than  it 
comes  from  the  motor  so  that  the  level 
of  the  water  in  this  suction  discharge 
never  sets  back  quite  to  the  motor,  there 
would  then  be  produced  a  suction  of  10 
to  15  feet,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  head  or  pressure  on 
the  water  flowing  through  the  motor. 

F.  H.  KING. 
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“  I  think  I’ll  go  into  the  meat  busi¬ 
ness,”  declared  the  real  estate  man, 
“What  do  you  know  about  the  meat 
business?”  “I’ve  figured  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  game.  You  buy  an  unim¬ 
proved  cow  and  subdivide  it.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 


Light  Running  Stag 

Stag  plows  look  like  thoroughbreds 
stripped  for  a  race — strong  and  trim. 
They  have  that  smooth,  light  running 
quality  you  cannot  describe,  but 
which  you  feel.  When  you  want  a 
strictly  high-grade  plow  at  a  medium 
price,  get  a  frameless 

STAG, 
SULKY 
§1 

gang 

For  70  years  the 
‘‘leaping  deer” 
trade  mark  has 
been  the  sign  of 
all  that  is  best  in 
plows.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  so 

r  ,.  -  old  or  a  boy  so 

•7  IJ  \  I  young  that  he  has 
\  not  used  John 
Deere  makes. 

leckbi  Bsauiiful  and  Quaint 

describes  plows,  ancient  and  modern. 
Illustrated  by  photos  of  actual  plow¬ 
ing  scenes  from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  438  Mention 
this  paper. 

DEEHE  £  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  3,  A. 


TREES 


Genesee  Vttiley  Grown.  150 
Acres.  Established  1809. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  "  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  DauJK’N.Y. 
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110  VARIETIES 

WM  STRAWBERRIES 

*“•  If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 

the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  n  good,  favored 
strawberry  elimnte,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  interested,  write  for  it  toduy. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

51  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md.  I 


WE  WANT  TO  SEND  EVEItY 
GARDENER  AN  ASSORT¬ 
MENT  OF  GARDEN  SEED 


When  we  say  Free  we  mean 
Free,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
any  work  or  pay  us  one  cent. 
We  want  yon  to  try  our  seeds, 
this  year,  at  our  expense.  Next 
year  we  know  you  will  send  us 
your  order  without  any  urging. 

OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

Send  u s  your  address  today  and 
we  will  send  you  by  return  mail 
an  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds 
such  as  Kadish,  Lettuce,  Cab- 
age,  Onions,  Beets,  Cucumber, 
Etc.,  also  our  big  1908  Garden 
Guide,  Absolutely  Free.  Write 
today,  a  postal  will  do. 


ST.  LOUIS  SEED  COMPANY 
6‘8  no  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


STP-WBE-RRIES  : p|airts> 

b  is  fef)  *3  Bu  Si  I  fia  I?  Bulbs. Vines.  Shrubs.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 


(.009.000  20  °$  Best  Varieties 

i for  market  and  garden* 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO.  Hightstown,  H.  J. 

a  sure  crop  of 

A*  fi  a  8  a  gA,  M  IL  oats  sow  my  pure-bred, 

“ra  ^  hardy  Northern  grown 

“SWEDISH  SELECT”  or  “SIXTY-DAY.” 
The  most  reliable  varieties  in  the  world.  Samples 
and  catalog  mailed  free.  L.C.BEOWN.LaGrange.lll. 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

KEVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  yon  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


trees’  APPLES 

100  varieties.  Kinds  adapted 
to  all  localities.  Tree  stock 
finest  grown:  strong  rooted, 
shapely,  vigorous.  Packed 
for  safe  delivery  everywhere. 
_ Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  today  for  fine  new  Catalogue  quoting  price*  thnt  please. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


orrEltJ  THAT  DO  HOT  DISAPPOINT 

U  L  *L  U  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  gnar- 
vbciww  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  yon 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds. Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna, Ohio 

Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
a  and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every* 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BbO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

PAQT!  CTT  f  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
DM)  I  L  L  1  I  J  Vines,  Roses.  Evergreens  and 
Herbaceous  Plants.  1‘eacllCS 

HOGUE, 
Batavia,  N.Y. 


PEAR  TREES! 


I  NELSON 

Extra  Fine,  2  Years  l  Ageuts  Wanted. 


Bavca  c- YD  P.  life  PTC  Si  V  —  the  Grenteat  Market 
HI  I  Efi  w  i  Es£S  a?  l2t.Kn  1  Vm-lety  in  Delaware. 

D.  S.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware, 

n.H,  ~  n.i.,  for  all  early  vegetables.  $1  per  lnoo.  Send 
«  O  ’61  rois  for  cir.  I.  It.  Crosby  A-  Son,  1  ntonsvllle,  Md. 


N 


EW  STRAWBERRY  —  BOUNTIFUL. 

"Plants  very  vigorous;”  “Good  yielder:”  “Fruit 
very  large;”  “Firm:”  "Attractive;”  "Good  in 
flavor  and  quality.”  The  above  extracts  are  from 
Experiment  Station  reports  and  embrace  all  the 
essentials  of  a  good  home  or  market  berry.  Toother 
var.  Cat.free.  Kenridgo  Fruit  Farm,Hox&,Cllftwood,N.J. 


Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  54  years’  test,  1200 
acres,  50  In  h:ir«ly  roses,  none  bet¬ 
ter  grown.  44  greenhousesef  Pidms, 
Ferns,  Ficus.  Geraniums,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses  nnd  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Speeds,  Plant*.  Ruses, 
ete.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  sale 
nr  rival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger  by  express 
or  freight.  50  choice  collec¬ 
tions  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Ko«cs,  Trees,  ete.  Elegant 
1  G8-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  nnd  seo 
what  values  we  give  for  u 
little  money. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARIUISON  CO. 
Box  104,  PAINSSViLLE,  OHIO. 

Soob  SUBS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
**  GROWN 


FREE 


Prices  lowest  of 
fcall.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en¬ 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUSHWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


mffS  Plants  and  Trees 


Evory  reader  should  see  my  1908  catalog; 

get  my  prices;  rend  about  my  splendid 
1  now  fruits ;  many  customers  net 

S30O.00  Per  Acre  Annually 

No  rink  to  run.  80O-«cra  farm  and  nursory.  Fr©o 
catalog  toils  all.  I  prove  my  stock  by  sending  you 
fcreo  3  Pino  Blackberry  Bushes-  Write  today, 

W.  N.  Soarff,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

s  Senator  Dunlap— large,  fine  colored 
eery  productive.  Catalog  of  Straw 
jerry  and  other  berry  plants  FREE 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box 820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 

- - 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  wo  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expenses  ct,,  which  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

I  The  i*  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  6$,  Osage,Iowa, 


ALFALFA”*  mass  seeds 

u  a "*■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 

vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 
J.  E.  WING  &  imos..  Box  123  MEOHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


R9GEKSTREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


DCORN 


DIAMOND  JOF.’S  DIG  WHITE.  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared  Corn  in 
tho  world.  Made  140  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  2f>  cents  per  aero 
for  seed.  Bis  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  anil  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATE  KINDS  SEED  HOUSE,  Siienakdoaii,  iowa. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.) 


PEAGH  oAZ  FRUIT  TREES 


—All  tho  leading  varieties, 
bright,  clean,  thrifty,  care¬ 
fully  graded  trees.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  PROMPTLY  for 


“  ““““  euiuii  -  “  - - -  fail  to  send  PROMPTLY  for 

our  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  if  you  need  ANYTHING  in  FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS,  and 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Remember  early  orders  get  first  attention. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

70-Anniversary  Number 

reer’s  Garden  Book 

Everyone  interested  in  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  Shrubs,  Decorative  Plants,  Lawn, 
etc.,  should  have  a  copy.  Conceded  to  be  the  most  complete,  helpful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  catalogue  issued.  Used  sis  si  text  book  by  many  leading  colleges.  ‘-’48 
pages,  4  colored  ami  4  duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions 
of  the  Newest  and  Best  Things  for  the  Garden. 

We  will  send  a  copy  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  =  714  Chestnut  Street,  =  Philadelphia 


This  is  the  Book  that  mil 

Increase  Your  fruit  Profits 


MY 

IEXPER*ENCE 

AT 

Fruit 

i  Growing 

Charles  A.Cbeen.v  | 


BOOK  FOR 
1  CENT 


High  Grade  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  on  Plum,  Apple,  Peach  and  Dwarf  Pear 
Trees,  Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes 

and  other  small  fruits.  Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and 
save  agent’s  profits  and  half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send! 
to-day  for  Green’s  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog, and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

GREEN’S  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant  Bush, 
one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape 
Vine,  One  Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all 
delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for 
25  cents. 

Plum  Trees  $6.00  per  hundred. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 

Pox  100 
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AN  ALFALFA  TALK. 

F.  I>.  Coburn  had  come  clear  from  Kan¬ 
sas  to  talk  at  N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  meeting 
on  the  uses  and  culture  of  Alfalfa.  lie  is  the 
man  who  would  rather  be  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture  than 
T'nited  States  Senator  or  Governor  of  his 
own  State.  To  the  progressive,  well-informed 
eastern  farmer  he  did  not  tell  anything  very 
new  or  very  startling.  But  Alfalfa  is  such 
a  jewel  among  farm  crops  that  it  deserves 
the  brightest  setting,  and  its  merits  could  not 
well  be  set  forth  better  than  was  done  by  so 
strong  a  personality  as  Secretary  Coburn. 
Tie  maintains  that  Alfalfa  will  grow  any¬ 
where  that  almost  any  other  crop  will,  and 
that,  of  course,  includes  New  York  State. 
Any  fairly  good  land  here  fairly  fertilized 
and  clean,  if  properly  drained,  will  raise 
Alfalfa,  not  perhaps  from  the  first  attempt, 
or  in  the  first  year.  There  are  many  things 
besides  Alfalfa  which  you  don’t  succeed  with 
at  first.  While  one  crop  of  clover  hay  is 
about  the  regular  thing,  Alfalfa,  on  the  same 
kind  of  soil  produces  three,  and  sometimes 
four  and  five  cuttings  of  better  feed  than 
olover  hay  ever  was.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  claims  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  will  produce 
three  times  the  protein  an  acre  of  clover 
will,  and  nine  times  as  much  as  an  acre  of 
Timothy,  if  you  can  raise  Alfalfa  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  raise  Timothy.  But  Alfalfa 
is  not  intended  for  a  pasture  crop.  Ani¬ 
mals  that  chew  the  cud — cattle,  sheep,  etc. 
— will  almost  invariably  bloat  and  die,  if 
they  do  not  have  prompt  attention,  when 
grazed  on  rank  Alfalfa.  Horses,  hogs  and 
oilier  animals  not  chewing  the  cud  can 
graze  on  it  with  impunity.  Usually  Alfalfa 
is  too  valuable  for  pasture.  It  is  worth 
more  cut  and  fed  green,  or  cured  as  hay. 
When  fed  slightly  wilted  it  will  not  cause 
nny  animal  to  bloat.  Aside  from  its  value 
as  a  forage  crop  it  has  almost  equal  value 
as  a  renovator  and  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 
A  farmer  should  have  part  of  his  farm  in 
Alfalfa  while  raising  other  crops  on  the 
remainder,  and  after  a  field  has  been  in  Al¬ 
falfa  for  four  or  five  years  he  should  plow 

it  up  and  plant  these  other  crops,  sowing 
another  field  in  Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  roots  go  down  where  no  other 
plant  roots  go,  and  reaching  the  mineral 
elements  of  the  lower  subsoils,  bring  them 
to  the  surface  and  convert  them  into  mer¬ 
chantable  commodities.  In  this  respect  noth¬ 
ing  else  in  the  world  will  equal  Alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  good  for  everything  in  the  list 
of  farm  animals.  It  is  equally  good  for 
chickens  as  it  is  for  Percherons  or  Poland 
Chinas,  cows,  carriage  horses,  or  any  other 
farm  stock.  Everything  likes  it.  and  eats 
it  and  thrives  on  it.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  the  leaves  of  Alfalfa  are 
about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  bran.  With 
bran  worth  .$20  a  ton,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tion  Alfalfa  was  found  to  be  worth  $23. 
But  raising  Alfalfa  means  work.  The  lazy 
man  should  not  undertake  to  grow  it.  The 
land  should  be  in  the  best  tilth,  but  well 
firmed.  If  not  in  the  best  shape  this  year, 
wait  another  year.  Have  the  land  clean 
and  in  good  tilth,  as  nearly  like  an  onion 
bed  as  you  can.  Alfalfa  while  young  is  a 
delicate  plant  and  not  to  be  abused.  Keen 
horses  and  hogs  off  the  field  until  the  Al¬ 
falfa  is  well  established. 

One  difficulty  is  with  the  seed.  There  is 
much  adulterated  seed  on  the  market  and 
much  that  will  not  germinate.  Where  to 
secure  good  seed  is  the  question.  Even  Mr. 
Coburn  could  not  offer  a  solution  of  this 
problem  except  as  to  say  that  each  would-be 
purchaser  should  send  a  sample  to  his  near¬ 
est  experiment  station  for  examination. 
Buy  it  if  the  station  reports  it  O.  K„  other¬ 
wise  reject  it.  Where  bad  seed  is  sown  the 
actual  result  is  a  weak,  poor  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  a  dense  growth  of  weeds.  The 
land  has  to  be  plowed  up  and  re-seeded,  the 
use  of  the  land  for  a  year  is  lost,  as  it  has 
become  foul  with  weeds,  many  of  which  will 
be  newly  introduced  and  noxious  in  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  Alfalfa. 
Buy  good  Alfalfa  seed  :  that  is  all  the  kind 
worth  growing.  In  some  soils  Alfalfa  will 
not  thrive  on  acount  of  the  lack  of  proper 
bacteria.  But  any  soil  where  Sweet  clover 
grows  is  already  properly  inoculated  for  Al¬ 
falfa  growing,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  get  soil  from  the  roadsides  or  wherever 
you  find  Sweet  clover  or  soil  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  Alfalfa  field,  and  sow  it  on  your 
Alfalfa  ground,  100  to  500  pounds  per  acre, 
and  thoroughly  harrow  it  in.  The  great 
feature  of  Alfalfa  as  a  land  renovator  is  its 
wonderful  capacity  of  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  storing  it  in  nodules  on  its 
roots  for  the  use  of  sucessive  crops.  There 
is  no  way  of  collecting  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  equal  to  growing  Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  may  be  hard  to  cure  for  hay  in  a 
sub-humid  climate  as  we  have  here.  But 
by  watching  the  weather  and  taking  proper 
care  of  the  crop  we  can  do  it.  It  should  be 
cured  in  cocks.  We  must  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  in  stacking  hay  in  the  field. 
It  is  better  to  put  Alfalfa  in  the  barn  or 
under  a  shed  with  something  underneath 
that  admits  of  ventilation  from  below.  Do 
not  store  it  at  too  great  a  depth  at  first, 
say  not  over  four  feet.  Tf  deener  you  need 
ventilation.  Get  some  barrels  and  stand 
them  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ground  before 
you  begin.  Put  the  hay  around  them  and 
as  you  build  up  pidl  the  barrels  up.  thus 
leaving  vacant  spaces  through  which  the 
air  can  circulate  and  the  moisture  escape. 
Alfalfa  may  be  safelv  stored  quite  green. 
Even  when  it  turns  b'ack  and  appears  to  be 
mouldy  and  spoiled  stock  will  eat  it  greedily 
and  thrive  on  it.  But  better  aim  to  have 
it  bright  and  green.  Another  thing  we  are 
entitled  to  count  on  is  the  excellence  and 
value  of  Alfalfa  manure.  It  gives  quan¬ 
tity,  too.  Any  man  who  has  two  acres  of 
land  and  a  cow  ought  to  have  part  of  that 
land  in  Alfalfa,  and  he  will  be  astonished 
by  what  it  will  do  for  him.  t.  g. 


When  You 
Need  a 
Neighbor— 


or  a  doctor  or  assistance  of  any  sort  at  any 
time,  a  reliable  telephone  is  a  friend  in  need. 

It  is  a  time-saver  when  time  is  most  valuable  ; 
often  a  life-saver  in  illness — a  property-saver  in 
fire  or  theft — a  money-saver  by  furnishing  latest 
market  and  weather  reports.  But  you  cannot 
get  the  full  service,  value  and  benefit  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  unless  you  have  a  reliable  telephone — • 
buy  and  use  only 

Standard  “BELL”  AS^‘me“d 

made  by  Western  Electric  Company,  and  you  will  have  in  your 
line  the  reliability  that  comes  from  30  years’  experience  in  the  mak- 
ing  of  telephonic  apparatus,  and  from  the  unequalled  facilities  at 
its  command. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information  on  Rural  and  Suburban  Equipment 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta 


Dallas 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 
Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Des  Moines  Omaha 

St.  Louis  Denver 

Kansas  City  Salt  Lake  City 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


Seattle 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Silo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 


Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

220  WETS  STREET.  RUTLAND.  VT’ 


— Ecoimony  Silo — \ 

Gold  Medal  and  highest  award  at  tlie  Jamestown  Exposition 


Cold  Am 


Air  tight  nil  over,  keeps  ensilage 
absolutely  sweet. 

The  doors  are  continuous;  easily 
handled,  and  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strong,  well 
supported  hoops  form  a  permanent, 
safe  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strongly  built 
and  easily  put  up, 

Fully  guaranteed  Write  today 
for  free  illustrated  catalog  with  ex¬ 
perience  of  users, 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 
Box  38-J. Frederick,  Md, 


'll 


RELIABLE 

Spells  the  key-word  to  the  gTeat  popularity  of  the 

UO  CREAM 

•  i3»  SEPARATOR 


SKIMS  CLEANEST 

Holds  World’s  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST 

Two  parts  in  the  bowl. 

WEARS  LONGEST 

Record  proves  it. 

RUNS  EASY 

Users  say  so. 


QUICKLY  CLEANED 

Parts  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN 

Saves  much  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

SAVES  THE  MOST 


My  U.  S.  is  not  out  of 
order  every  week  or  two 
like  my  neighbors’  who 
use  other  makes,  ARE. 

D.  L.  VanWorm. 
Middleburgh,  N.Y. 


Cream,  time,  work. 

Dairymen  choose  the  U.S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  Best  work  ALL  the  time,  and  the  Longest  time,  too. 

May  we  explain  to  you  why?  Please  send 
for  complete  illustrated  book  No.  159. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont  478 


p  o 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-VORKER 


January  11, 


THE  STATE  BREEDERS  MEETING. 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  met  in  Rochester  December  17,  with 
acting  president  Dr.  C.  D.  Sinead  in  the 
chair,  Albert  E.  Brown,  acting  secretary, 
and  F.  E.  Dawley  as  treasurer.  As  to  num- 
bers,  tiiis  association  presents  some  contrast 
to  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  which  shows  0  to  10  members  pres¬ 
ent  at  its  meetings,  where  the  Breeders  have 
one.  This  does  not  signify  that  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  State  is  of  relative¬ 
ly  small  importance.  The  meeting  was  at 
least  enthusiastic,  and  the  discussions  at 
times  very  lively.  This  was  especially  the 
case  when  the  old  bone  of  contention,  the 
appointment  of  qualified  judges,  came  up 
for  consideration.  Many  exhibitors  feel  that 
they  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent 
or  biased  judges,  and  desire  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  standard  for  expert  judges.  Local 
or  smaller  fairs  cannot  afford  to  pay  sepa¬ 
rate  judges  for  each  class  of  live  stock.  A 
man  may  be  an  expert,  judge  on  horses,  but 
knows  little  about  sheep  or  cattle,  etc.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  expert  in  one  line  who 
lias  also  a  fair  general  understanding  of  the 
merits  of  stock  in  other  lines,  and  let  him 
do  the  best  he  can.  That  he  should  be  a 
stranger  to  the  exhibitors,  and  not  biased  in 
favor  of  exhibitors  who  happen  to  be  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  fair  management,  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  and  if  the  judge  then  follows 
tile  dictates  of  his  own  best  judgment,  witli 
honesty  and  good  sense,  lie  might  well  fol¬ 
low  the  suggestions  offered  by  one  of  the  men 
who  often  act  as  judges  at  the  fairs,  when 
lie  stated  in  the  morning  session  that  “he 
is  a  little  deaf,  and  don't  hear  when  dis¬ 
appointed  exhibitors  call  him  hard  names.” 
The  whole  discussion,  however,  was  a  flash 
in  the  pan  so  far  as  action  looking  toward 
a  change  in  the  established  rules  of  the 
Association  in  appointing  judges  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Fair  Management  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  by  John  P.  Itay  of  Hemlock,  who  comes 
out  fair  and  square  in  favor  of  “old-fash¬ 
ioned”  honesty  and  cleanliness,  and  wishes 
to  eliminate  from  our  local,  county  and 
.State  fairs  all  horse  racing,  fake  shows,  lot¬ 
tery  and  other  schemes  and  money-making 
performances,  and  return  to  the  exhibitions 
of  farm  products  of  our  ancestors,  pure  and 
simple.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
sentiment  should  go  unopposed  in  a  breeder's, 
convention.  Other  members  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  money  is  needed,  and  that  it  takes 
horse  racing,  and  all  the  oilier  “modern 
improvements,”  circus  features  Included,  to 
draw  the  crowd  and  secure  the  means  of 
running  the  fair.  There  is  plenty  of  room, 
they  said.  “Whoever  does  not  approve  of 
horse  races  can  stay  away  from  the  tracks 
or  grand  stand  ;  he  will  find  enough  to  see 
elsewhere.  One  member  suggested  that  this 
may  lie  on  the  principle  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  Semitic  father  to  his  son:  “Make 
money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  make 
money !”  And  so  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  rest. 

“Swine  Breeding  From  an  Eastern  Stand¬ 
point”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Calvin  J.  Huson  of  Penn  Yan,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  and  interestingly  handled  by  flic 
speaker.  He  contrasted  the  low  place  which 
swine  have  at  ail  times  occupied  in  the 
affection  and  estimation  of  mankind,  with 
their  great  importance  as  a  food  product, 
and  their  high  rank  as  money  makers  of  the 
farm.  He  spoke  of  the  evolution  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  hogs,  which  hardly  resembles 
that  of  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  now 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  keeping 
pace  with  that  of  other  domestic  animals. 
Some,  he  said,  regard  swine  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  principally  for  the  utilization 
of  by-products  of  the  farm.  Swine  are  often 
kept  in  ill-adapted  buildings,  cold  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  hot  in  Summer,  witli  small  yards 
that  have  neither  vegetation  nor  shade.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  the  animals  live  a 
miserable  existence  in  filth  and  squalor  until 
confined  in  the  Fall,  fed  on  corn  and  water, 
and  when  fat  and  sluggish,  with  thick  and 
feverish  blood,  they  are  finally  butchered. 
This  is  the  prevailing  practice,  but  not  the 
way  a  breeder  will  treat  the  poor  and  de¬ 
spised  hog.  To  show  tile  magnilude  of  the 
swine  industry.  Mr.  lluson  stated  t Hat  there 
are  about  an  even  number  of  swine  and 
cattle  in  the  State,  and  some  millions  more 
swine  than  sheep.  The  western  corn  belt 
does  not  owe  its  prosperity  to  more  favored 
soil,  nor  to  its  tremendous  corn  crops,  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  this  corn  crop  is 
largely  marketed  in  the  form  of  pork  as  a 
finished  product.  In  our  own  State  we  can¬ 
not  undertake  growing  swine  on  the  western 
scale,  or  less  cattle  or  sheep,  but  there  is 
Scarcely  a  farmer  or  fruit  grower  who  could 
not  add  materially  to  his  income  by  the 
intelligent  production  of  pork  without  add¬ 
ing  much  to  his  labors  or  expenses.  A  large 
part  of  tlie  pork  now  consumed  in  the  State 
is.  grown  outside.  We  should  at  least  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  pork  in  the  State  as  we  con¬ 
sume.  While  the  hog  industry  has  disad¬ 
vantages,  like  oilier  lines  of  production,  yet 
we  have  here  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
— New  York  and  Buffalo— and  the  producer 
can  be  sure  of  receiving  at:  least  cent 
per  pound  more  than  is  paid  to  the  western 
producer.  Pork  and  pork  products  are  less 
subject  to  violent  market  fluctuations  Ilian 
beef  or  mutton.  Pork  can  be  cured  and  kept. 


Beef  and  mutton  must  be  mostly  consumed 
fresh.  Pork  is  the  chief  meat  diet  of  those 
who  work  with  their  hands.  There  is  more 
energy  and  more  muscle-making  power  in  a 
pound  of  pork  than  in  a  pound  of  beef  or 
mutton.  For  all  these  reasons  swine  breed¬ 
ing  is  on  a  safe  and  firm  foundation,  and 
appeals  strongly  to  the  man  of  limited 
means.  The  product  is  always  readily  sal¬ 
able,  and  equivalent  to  a  cash  asset.  To  be 
successful  in  swine  raising,  however,  one 
must  attend  to  the  little  matters  of  detail 
which  are  so  easily  neglected.  The  speaker 
asserted  that  if  the  farmers  of  the  .State 
would  give  their  swine  the  same  intelligent 
care  and  attention  as  they  do  to  other 
breeding  stock  the  swine  industry  would 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  stock  industry 
of  tlie  State,  and  add  largely  to  its  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Now  as  to  matters  of  de¬ 
tail.  Breeding  stock  of  swine  should  be 
tame  and  docile.  A  sow  that  is  timid  and 
sensitive,  and  kept  in  fear,  is  not  profitable. 
Tlie  hog  that  has  confidence  in  the  keeper 
will  follow  him  in  any  place,  even  where 
other  animals  would  refuse  to  go.  This  is 
one  of  the  requisites  of  success.  The  daily 
visits  to  the  breeding  sow,  scratching  her 
back  until  she  shows  by  grunts  her  satis¬ 
faction  at  seeing  you,  is  time  well  spent. 
The  aim  of  the  breeder  is  to  grow  the  pig 
in  quickest  possible  time  at  least  amount  of 
feed.  Tlie  speaker’s  practice  is  as  follows: 
When  a  litter  of  pigs  is  two  or  three  weeks 
old  he  begins  to  feed  them  sweet  and  clean 
milk  in  a  trough  in  the  corner  where  the  old 
sow  cannot  go.  Then  he  begins  to  feed 
dry  middlings,  and  perhaps  a  few  kernels 
of  cracked  corn,  so  they  will  learn  to  eat  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  aims  to  have  ills  pigs 
come  early  in  March.  They  have  to  be 
rather  closely  housed  at  that  time.  When 
they  are  10  or  12  days  old  he  provides  a 
slatted  partition  so  that  they  can  lie  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sow.  In  the"  morning  after 
the  pigs  have  nursed  they  are  fed  in  the 
trough  in  their  own  part  of  the  pen,  and  the 
partition  is  let  down.  The  pigs  can  see  the 
sow,  and  may  run  up  and  down  the  partition 
for  exercise,  lmt  unable  to  get  to  the  sow. 
At  noon  the  partition  is  raised  for  tlie  pigs 
to  get  back  to  nurse,  after  which  they  are 
again  partitioned  off;  and  the  same  at  night. 
The  pigs  thus  treated  do  much  better  and 
there  is  no  loss  from  “thumps.”  At  times 
a  little  pig  is  noticed  not  doing  well,  often 
with  tongue  protruding  from  side  of  mouth. 
An  examination  will  usually  show  that  some 
of  tlie  teeth  are  sharp  pointed  like  a  needle, 
lacerating  the  tongue,  and  making  it  sore. 
These  sharp  points  should  be  broken  off  with 
a  pair  of  pincers  (such  as  jewelers  use), 
and  if  rough,  filed  smooth.  This  will  put 
matters  to  right.  The  pigs  are  weaned 
from  seven  to  10  weeks  old.  Do  not  take 
them  away  to  worry  both  over  the  loss  of  the 
mother  sow  and  of  their  accustomed  place. 
Leave  them  where  they  are.  Immediately 
after  nursing  take  the  dam  away  quietly, 
which  is  easily  done  when  she  and  her  litter 
have  been  separated  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  by  the  partition.  Take  the  dam  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  tlie  pigs.  The  latter 
Will  hardly  miss  her  if  well  fed  right  along. 
The  difference  in  management  in  just  this 
one  point  may  make  25  pounds  of  difference 
in  the  weight  of  the  pig  at  six  months  of 
age. 

We  cannot  expect  great  profits  in  hog 
raising  if  the  product  is  made  on  all  grain 
at  present  high  prices.  We  must  largely 
depend  on  pasture  and  by-products.  The 
first  pasture  of  the  season  is  rye,  then 
comes  clover  and  other  grasses,  next  rape, 
then  perhaps  rye  (grains  and  all),  next 
oats  and  peas.  The  growth  must  be  made  * 
chiefly  on  these  cheap  foods.  A  field  of 
Alfalfa  makes  small  grain  bills.  There  is 
no  other  crop  that  will  give  equally  large 
results.  When  we  have  no  Alfalfa  we  can 
use  clover.  Either  may  be  cut  up  fine,  put 
into  a  barrel  with  meal  added,  and  then 
steamed.  It  makes  one  of*  the  best  pig  ra¬ 
tions.  In  the  Fall  we  use  sorghum.  One 
of  the  most  important  by-products  are  waste 
or  refuse  beans.  Pigs  do  not  like  raw  beans 
nor  beans  in  any  shape.  But  when  steamed 
or  cooked  with  a  few  carrots  or  beets, 
or  cabbage,  or,  best  of  all,  onions,  pigs  will 
eat  them  greedily  and  do  well  on  them.  The 
addition  of  molasses  to  beans  also  makes 
them  palatable  for  pigs.  Molasses  is  a 
most  economical  food  with  anything,  even 
corn.  Six  pounds  of  corn  and  two  of  mo¬ 
lasses  will  give  better  results  than  10  pounds 
of  corn,  especially  if  one  pound  of  oil  meal 
is  added.  Molasses  now  costs  12 14  cents 
per  gallon.  It  is  not  a  high  quality  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  rather  thick,  black  and  sticky, 
so  that  it  may  have  to  be  thinned  when 
foods  are  refused,  being  tlie  refuse  or  left¬ 
over  matter  put  in  molasses,  and  the  pigs 
will  eat  it  greedily.  When  hogs  cannot  get 
to  the  bare  ground  they  should  be  given  all 
the  charcoal  they  want,  or  all  the  wood 
ashes  that  are  available  and  made  on  the 
place.  A  sow  will  easily  make  use  of  a 
quart  of  wood  ashes  a  day. 

Mr.  Huson  keeps  Berksliires,  but  lie  does 
not  recommend  any  particular  breed  of  hogs 
to  others.  Each  person  should  select  that 
breed  which  does  well  under  his  particular 
management  and  conditions.  One  man  may 
have  better  success  with  one  breed,  another 
man  with  another  breed.  The  aim  is  to 
raise  pigs  that  will  weigh  175  to  275  pounds 
when  ready  for  market  at  six  months  of 
age.  There  is  now  not  the!  wide  difference 
between  breeds  that  there  once  was.  The 
difference  is  in  fact  growing  less  with  every 
year.  The  butcher  dictates  the  type  and 
all  breeds  have  to  conform  to  the  type.  But 
tlie  definite  breeds  should  be  kept  pure. 
There  should  be  no  commingling  of  breeds, 
so  that  no  particular  breed  will  lose  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  points  and  characteristics.  The 
breeding  should  be  followed  on  consistent 
lines,  with  the  main  idea  to  secure  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  is-  able  to  reproduce  itself. 

The  election  of  officers  made  tlie  acting 
president,  Dr.  C.  D.  Sinead,  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  returned  Albert  E. 
Brown  as  secretary,  and  F.  E.  Dawley  as 
treasurer.  t.  g. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Lei  Us  Quote  You  1908  Prices 
on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

We  want  you  to  pet  our  prices  Now — before  you  think  of  buying  elsewhere — we  want  to 
send  you  our  proposition  on  a  Split  Hickory  Vehicle— for  we  know  it  will  please  you. 

We  want  to  make — to  your  order — just  tlie  vehicle  you  WANT — and  we  want  to  send  it  tq 
you  On  Trial — and  if  you  want  to  keep  it  we  will  save  you  33 lA"°  on  the  price.  Keep  that  33^% 
in  YOUR  pocket  (instead  of  paying  it  to  the  dealer  as  Lis  profit)  by  buying  your  Buggy  direct 
from  a  factory  that  will  make  it  to  your  order — and  sell  it  to  you  On  Trial.  All 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  Made-to-Order 
Sold  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 
Guaranteed  2  Years 

That's  the  plan  on  which  we  do  business — the  plan  that’s  increased  our  business  three  j 

times  over,  in  the  past  few  years— the  plan  that  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  Buggy  users  all  | 
over  the  country  that  we’ve  been  compelled  to  open  up  another  big  factory  at  Columbus  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  ... 

Our  Big  New  1908  Buggy  Book  is  ready— and  we’ll  send  it  to  you  at  once.  Free  if  you  ask 
for  it.  It  shows  over  125  different  Styles  of  Vehicles— which  gives  you  a  big  variety  to  choose 
from — more  Buggies — Surreys — Stanhopes — Driving  Wagons — Phaetons,  etc.,  than  could  be  seen 
in  ten  large  salesrooms.  .  „ 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  this  book— and  get  our  prices  for  1908— for  these  prices  mean  money 
in  your  pocket.  Address  us  at  Columbus. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  Station  290  Columbus,  O.  j 

Two  Big  Factories — at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comforts! 

Can  Increase  Your  Profits! 

If  you  are  Interested  in  those  things 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about  | 

ELECTRIC  STEWheels 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  Ha  Wagon 

More  tdan  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — becauso  They’re  Made  Belter. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it’8  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Quincy,  Ills 


Illustrated  ROOF  ROOK,  just  off  tho  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofs  on  rcsidenco8,burns,  cribs, poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

iSSO-TAR  ROOFING 

whish  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
Water-proof,  fire  -  rewistiiigr  and  acid-proof* 

Contains  no  tar  but  ia  made  from  aBphult  and  cannot  dry  out  or  run  In  tho 
lun.  Flint-coated,  flexible  and  enay  to  lay.  Best  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
ROOFING.  Speoia  nails  and  liquid  cemont  FREE  In  etery  roll. 

FREE  SAMF'.ES  TO  TEST 

1NG,  wo  will  toll  yon  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  its  superiority 

to  any  other  rooting. 

DEALERS— Wrlto  for  our  Roofing-Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 
THE  HERPES  CO.*  8111  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


Mg?  BEST  HARNESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

TetTug  send  pictures  of  harness  in  use  every 
day  lor  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  Wo  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis- 
lied.  Catalog  free,  i.uy 4%.  direct  from  maker, 
and  save  2r>  percent.  Owego,  Tioga  Oo., 


King  Harness  Co, 

*  St.^ 


1  I  WAN  POST  AUGER 


Get  The 
Fast-Digging! 

Throwaway  that  old  spade  and  use  the  double  blade,  J 
fast-diRging  Iwan  Post  Auger  which  bores  right  into! 
the  hardest  clay,  gumbo,  *ond  or  gravel.S&ves  twice  j 
its  cost  tho  first  week.  Notrouble  to  unload.  Always| 
sharp  and  lasts  forever.  Money  back  to  you  i  f  j 
you  don’t  find  it  the  best  Augor  you  [ 
■§]  Send  oversaw 

today  for  FREE 
Book  “Easy  Digging," 
and  learn  all  about  the  scientifically 
made,  tempored-stcel  Iwan  Post  Auger. 

I  WAN  BROS.,  Dopt.  6.  Slreator.lll. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  ii|)  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  LEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
Bikefhis  saw  saws 

andlastsolong  ntime, 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced—  absol  utely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

i n  6  sty les—  strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsfu l 
— ana  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  ami  money-then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  andnuiko$5  to  $15  a  Day”. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  nsking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  BarflO  Street  Batavia.  Ill..  U.  S.  A. 


\ZSmtf  HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

nuA[//  Af}/F idau  King  among  stump  machines.  Absolutely  tlie  only  line  made 
^BSZwdah/'HT  idau  °*‘  Btu°h  a11  others  east  iron.  Hercules  is  400%  stronger 
I  nHuUOH !  I  HUN  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dopt.  RS 


*  W£EL  ■  ■  v.:.; 


Centerville.  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTLR  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Hun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vlbrution  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Send  for  Catalogue.  'JL’ilE  TEMPLE  1*CMI*  CO.,  Allra.,  Meagher  uud  lath  Sts. ,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  (JUlt  FIFTY-FIFTH  YKAR. 
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A  Straight  Talk  With  Farmers 
on  the  Question  of  Fertilizing. 


Plants  Like  Horses  Must  Have 
the  Proper  Food. 

Farm  teams  could  not  do  good  work 
on  an  hour’s  grazing  at  noontime.  They 
merely  need  oats,  cured  hay,  corn — 
something  that  makes  muscle  and 
energy. 

The  oats,  corn,  hay,  on  which  they  are 
fed,  must  also  have  the  right  kind  of 
food — cannot  grow  in  large  stalk,  in  full 
and  solid  grain,  with  rich  nourishing 
qualities,  from  the  little  plant  food  that 
is  left  in  an  old  worn  soil. 

Soil  Loses  Its  Best  Plant-Food 
First. 

If  the  grocer  allows  customers  to 
select  fruits  and  vegetables  from  his 
open  boxes,  the  first  comers  will  take 
the  finest.  Nature  compels  plants  to 
select  the  best  food  there  is  in  the  soil. 
They  are  all  greedy  for 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

for  they  thrive  best  on  that;  and  when 
there  is  little  of  it  left  they  dwindle, 
simply  because  they  are  starving.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  do  when  the  nitrate 
is  exhausted :  the  soil  must  be  supplied 
with  more. 

There  Are  Three  Ways  of 
Supplying  the  Soil  With 
Nitrate. 

T.  You  can  do  it  by  putting  in  razv 
nitrogen.  You  have  the  raw  nitrogen  in 
such  common  fertilizers  as  weeds, 
leaves,  grasses,  tankage,  offal,  dried 
blood  or  fish,  or  any  kind  of  organic 
matter. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  this  plan, 
however,  which  it  is  well  to  clearly 
understand.  In  the  first  place,  plants 
cannot  eat  raw  nitrogen  any  more  than 
horses  can  eat  cord  wood.  The  plants 
must  wait  until  Nature  puts  her  forces 
to  work  and  changes  the  raw  nitrogen 
into  nitrate  of  soda.  This  work  is  done 
by  a  certain  kind  of  bacteria.  These 
bacteria  propagate  in  sufficient  numbers 
only  when  the  weather  is  favorable. 
With  continuous  warmth  and  frequent 
light  rains,  i.  e.,  with  perfect  weather,  a 
part  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  a 
month  or  two;  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
raw  nitrogen  will  not  be  converted  into 
nitrate  for  a  much  longer  time.  Low 
grade  fertilizers  require  a  year  or  two. 

You  see  that  the  plants  will  have  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  nitrate  from  raw 
nitrogen  at  the  particular  time  when 
they  need  it.  This  fact  will  be  referred 
to  again.  It  is  a  vital  fact. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  much  of  the 
nitrogen  is  lost  in  gases  during  this 
process  of  conversion  into  nitrate.  That 
is  clear  loss. 

Still  another  fact  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  is  that  in  the  change,  from  raw 
nirogen  to  nitrate  there  is  often  an  acid 
by-product  thrown  out  which  sours  the 
soil  and  seriously  injures  the  quality  of 
the  crop. 

When  these  losses  and  hindrances  are 
summed  up,  you  will  hud  that  all  or¬ 
ganic  fertilizers  are  needlessly  expen- 
sive;  and  do  not  give  you  the  crops  you 
pay  for  putting  in. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  instead  of  souring  a 
sweet  soil  will  sweeten  a  sour  soil. 
When  all  its  nitrogen  is  used  up  the 
residue  of  soda  is  wholesome,  as  you 
well  know. 

II.  Nitrate  of  soda  can  also  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  in  “combination.”  Now 
let  us  candidly  examine  this  plan  and 
see  whether  it  is  any  better  than  the 
raw  nitrogen  plan.  This  plan  is  to  use 
what  are  called  “Complete  Fertilizers.” 
which  contain  a  certain  per  cent  of  soda. 

Now,  if  the  per  cent  were  really  cer¬ 
tain — if  it  were  not  uncertain,  both  in 
amount  and  in  quality — there  would  re¬ 
main  but  one  objection.  That  objection 


is  very  practical.  The  “complete  ferti¬ 
lizer”  costs  a  great  deal  too  much. 

Figures  That  Are  Interesting. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  195  “complete  fertilizers”  were 
analyzed,  and  their  prices  tabulated,  with 
the  following  results.  The  average 
price  was  $34.23  per  ton.  They  con¬ 
tained,  on  the  average,  about  16^3  per 
cent  of  actual  plant  food.  To  get  a 
ton  of  real  plant  food  you  must  buy  six 
tons  of  the  “complete  fertilizer,”  at  an 
expense  of  $205.38 — for  about  20  acres. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  every  ounce  of  which 
is  the  best  possible  plant-food,  zvill 
cover  your  20  acres  zvith  a  bigger  and 
finer  crop  for  much  less  than  HALF  the 
motley. 

TTT.  The  right  zvay  to  replenish  a 


zoom  soil  zvith  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  put 
in  nitrate  of  soda — the  pure  stuff,  as  it 
comes  direct,  under  Government  inspec¬ 
tion  from  the  nitrate  mines  of  Chili, 
where  Nature  completed  her  great 
chemical  work  ages  ago. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Gives  Plants 
the  Essential 
“Good  Start  In  Life.’’ 

You  know  that  pigs  and  calves  and 
colts  must  have  a  good  start.  If  they 
are  not  well  nourished  during  the  first 
few  weeks  they  become  stunted,  and 
never  can  make  a  full  and  fine  growth. 
You  know  that  is  especially  true  of 
grains — a  backward,  dwindling  start 
never  can  be  made  up. 

Plants  require  their  richest  nourishing 
when  their  fine  spraying  rootlets  are 
new  and  tender.  If  they  do  not  get  it 
then  the  rootlets  quickly  harden  to  a 
small  size,  and  will  not  expand  or  ex¬ 


tend  sufficiently  for  the  plants  to  get 
full  nourishment  later  on.  The  loss 
cannot  be  made  up. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  all  of  it,  as  soon  as 
you  put  it  in  the  ground,  is  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  tender  rootlets,  and 
assimilated  into  the  fibre  and  fruit  of  the 
plant. 

With  nitrate  plants  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  Nature’s  little  cooks,  the  bacteria, 
get  a  late  dinner  ready — with  the  cooks 
often  on  a  strike  because  the  weather  is 
bad.  Ages  and  ages  ago  the  work  was  all 
done — the  wasted  gases  all  thrown  off — 
•and  here  is  their  pure  and  perfect  food. 

These  three  plans — the  use  of  Raw 
Nitrogen,  the  use  of  Complete  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,  the  use  of  The  Pure  Product  in 
Nature  made  Nitrate  of  Soda — only 


need  this  plain  statement  of  facts  to 
show  you  which  is  the  proper  method. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  May  Be  Used 
Alone  or  With  Manures. 

On  naturally  good  soils,  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  is  frequently  sufficient.  If 
the  soil  is  badly  worn,  use  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  but  partly  de¬ 
teriorated  75  pounds  will  give  splendid 
results. 

Results  in  Cash  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  Alone. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  on 
Timothy  have  been  made  by  farmers  all 
over  the  country  and  reported  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Myers,  at  71  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  Those  experiments  show  that  the 
use  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  acre  produced  an 

Average  Increase 

of  2,775  pounds  of  field-cured  hay  over 
the  plot  where  nitrate  was  not  used. 


The  nitrate  of  soda  cost  at  the  time 
the  experiments  were  made  $2.75.  You 
know  what  you  can  get  for  2,775  pounds 
of  the  finest,  cleanest,  richest,  field- 
cured  Timothy.  You  make  from  150% 
to  200%  on  your  investment  in  three  or 
four  months. 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Cabbages, 
Carrots,  Oats. 

Similar  experiments — by  scores  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  using 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  (alone) 
to  the  acre — show  average  increase  per 
acre  of 


Potatoes  . 

lbs. 

Beets  . 

<< 

Cabbages  . 

a 

Carrots  . 

.  7, S00 

u 

Oats  . 

(i 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  see  what  an 
enormous  profit  you  have  on  the  sim'I 
outlay  necessary  for  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  Magic  for 
All  Early  Crops. 

Peas,  beets,  lettuce,  onions,  radishes, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  all  truck  gardening 
that  you  want  early,  with  a  rapid  and 
luscious  growth,  will  get  the  proper 
nourishment  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  a  perfect  plant  food  ready  for  them 
on  the  instant. 

The  Only  Plant  Food  That 
Can  Be  Used  Week  By  Week. 

Blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  as  every  gardener  knows, 
should  not  make  a  rush  growth,  but  a 
steady  and  even  growth,  which  means 
that  they  must  be  fed  little  and  often. 

A  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  every 
week  or  ten  days  will  show  surprisingly 
fine  results. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  fertilizer 
that  will  feed  them  instantly  whenever 
they  require  special  nourishing. 

For  Planting  in  Succession  and 
Ripening  of  Garden  Truck. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  perfect  ferti¬ 
lizer.  It  is  always  ready  for  assimila¬ 
tion.  With  a  trifling  outlay  for  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  you  have  fresh,  rich 
“early  vegetables”  in  September — just  as 
luscious  as  in  June. 

The  Need  of  Common  Busi¬ 
ness  Care  in  Farming. 

If  railroad  men  and  manufacturers 
neglected  their  rolling  stock  and  machin¬ 
ery  as  many  farmers  neglect  their  soils, 
they  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  year.  With 
ordinary  care  in  keeping  up  the  soil, 
farming  becomes  a  splendid  business — 
the  profits  doubling  and  trebling. 

Free  Literature  on  Nitrate  of 
Soda. 

To  a  limited  number  of  farmers 
who  will  make  experiments  under  our 
directions,  we  will  send  the  bulletins 
containing  results  of  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion  work,  which  give  actual  data  of 
trial  fertilizing  with  nitrate  of  soda.  We 
will  also  send  our  handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed  book  of  230  pages  on  “Food  for 
Plants.”  It  is  brim  full  of  such  useful 
and  money-making  facts  as  every 
farmer  ought  to  be  familiar  with. 

We  want  your  word  that  you  will 
meet  our  proposition  candidly,  and  con¬ 
duct  an  experiment  with  nitrate  of  seda 
carefully  and  give  us  the  exact  results. 

The  offer,  of  course,  is  limited. 

Try  it  for  yourself,  and  learn  how 
much  money  there  is  in  just  a  little 
science  properly  applied  to  farming. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment,  or  if  too  many  have  applied 
ahead  of  you,  and  you  still  want  a  lot 
of  general  information  on  this  matter 
of  raising  big  crops,  The  Nitrate  Propa¬ 
ganda,  71  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
will  give  this  valuable  free  information. 


MORE.  THAN  TWICE 


THREE  OR  FOUR  TIMES 
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THE  CROP  — THE  PROFIT 
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That  is  the  story  your  Timothy  will  tell 
when  you  cut  it,  if  you  fertilize  with 
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We  have  arranged  to  send,  free,  to  a 
number  of  Timothy  growers,  enough  Nitrate 
of  Soda  to  make  a  thorough  test  on  a  good- 
sized  plot — first  come,  first  served,  as  long 
as  our  trial  supply  lasts. 

To  each  one  of  the  twenty -five  farmers  who 
get  the  best  results, 
we  will  present  a  copy 
of  Professor  Voorhees’ 
great  book,  “  Fer¬ 
tilizers  ” — a  money¬ 
making  volume  of 
327  fact-full  pages  for 
every  progressive  farmer 
(also  “Grass  Growing  for 
Profit,”  another  valuable 
book)  if  paper  is  mentioned 
in  which  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  seen. 

We  shall  ask  you  to  use  the  fertil¬ 
iser  on  a  plot  of  ground,  the  exact 
dimen  -ions  of  which  we  will  give  you. 

We  shall  ask  that  you  select  that  part 
of  a  field,  of  wheat  or  oats  or  tim¬ 
othy  or  truck,  which  has  given  an 
average  crop.  At  the  harvest  you 
are  to  measure  and  weigh  the  yield 
of  the  experiment  plot  and  the  yield 
of  a  plot  of  exactly  the  same  size  right 
by  the  side  of  it,  which  has  no  fertil¬ 
izer  of  any  kind  ;  and  give  us,  very 
accurately,  the  yield  of  the  two  plots. 

Send  namt  and  complete  address  on 
post  card. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 
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A  Handsome  Blue-Flowered  Siirub. 
— Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Fig. 
32,  page  19,  is  one  of  the  neatest  of 
dwarf  shrubs  in  leaf  and  habit,  and  in 
addition  bears  in  midsummer  profuse 
panicles  of  bright  blue  flowers — one  of 
the  rarest  shades  of  color  among  bloom¬ 
ing  shrubs.  It  is  a  French  hybrid  of 
the  Mexican  C.  azureus,  and  probably 
owes  its  superior  hardiness  to  an  infusion 
of  C.  Americanus,  the  New  Jersey  tea 
shrub,  or  Red-root,  which  grows  in  dry 
woodlands  as  far  north  as  Canada.  The 
Red-root  has  abundant  creamy-white 
flowers  in  late  Summer.  They  are  quite 
showy,  but  very  short  lived.  Gloire  de 
Versailles  has  bloom  spikes  four  or  five 
inches  long,  terminating  almost  every 
branch  of  the  new  growth,  coming  out 
in  succession  for  several  weeks.  Gloire 
des  Plantieres  is  quite  similar,  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  about  the  same  parentage,  but 
the  flowers  are  lavender-blue,  borne  on 
long  airy  spikes  at  the  ends  of  all  the 
stronger  branches.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
hardier,  and  is  more  frequently  planted 
in  this  country,  but  we  note  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  varieties  as  re¬ 
gards  frost  resistance  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Both  are  cut  to  the  snow  line 
by  zero  weather  if  not  protected  by  litter 
or  boughs,  but  spring  freely  from  the 
crowns  and  bloom  as  well  as  usual.  They 
should  be  planted  in  sheltered  positions, 
if  possible,  but  owing  to  the  small  size 
usually  attained  by  the  shrubs,  seldom 
over  three  feet  high,  protection  is  an 
easy  matter.  At  any  rate  they  should 
be  well  cut  back  in  Spring,  or  the 
blooms  will  be  scattering.  There  are 
many  other  hybrids  with  fine  trusses  of 
bloom,  white,  rose  and  purple,  as  well  as 
blue,  and  with  double  and  single  flowers, 
but  the  plants  are  so  tender  that  it  is 
best  to  lift  them  in  the  Fall,  store  in  cel¬ 
lar  or  frost-proof  pits,  and  replant  in 
Spring.  The.  foliage  of  all  the  varieties 
in  good — dense  and  rich  green  in  color. 
The  genus  Ceanothus  includes  nearly  40 
species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Pacific 
coast  region.  The  dried  leaves  of  the 
common  eastern  kind,  C.  Americanus, 
were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea,  whence  the  popular  name  of  New 
Jersey  tea.  Plants  of  this  species  are 
quite  commonly  offered  by  nurserymen 
as  desirable  for  planting  in  shady  places 
on  pleasure  grounds.  The  ornamental 
hybrids  above  described  are  especially 
suitable  for  protected  lawns  and  door- 
yards,  and  should  be  more  freely  used 
in  this  country.  They  are  now  listed  in 
but  few  American  catalogues  at  prices 
ranging  from  35  to  50  cents  each. 

Crown  Galls  and  Hairy  Root.— These 
are  indeed  serious  diseases,  affecting  the 
most  important  orchard  trees  and  the 
choicest  bramble  fruits  as  well.  Though 
long  known,  they  were  only  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  commercial  importance  as  af¬ 
fecting  nursery-grown  fruit  trees  since 
the  propagation  of  blackberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  has  become  general.  Crown 
gall  appears  in  two  forms,  compara¬ 
tively  soft  growths  or  swellings  in  the 
form  of  huge  nodules  almost  surround¬ 
ing  the  collar  or  seated  on  the  larger 
roots  as  they  emerge  from  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  just  below  the  soil  in  apple 
and  peach  trees,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
pear,  quince  and  plum,  and  harder, 
knotty  growths  on  the  roots  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  accompanied  by  the  emission 
of  many  small,  wiry,  black,  fibrous  roots. 
This  latter  form,  when  not  accompanied 
by  conspicuous  swellings,  is  commonly 
termed  hairy  root.  It  has  probably  been 
the  cause  of  more  direct  disappointment 
among  amateur  planters  than  any  other 
disease.  Trees  affected  with  hairy  root 
in  its  early  stages  are  stunted,  but  do 
not  appear  unthrifty.  They  are  too 
small  for  orchard  planting  at  the  usual 
ages,  and  the  abundant  fibrous  roots, 
though  black  and  harsh,  look  as  if  they 
would  make  transplanting  easy,  and  in 
consequence  trees  of  this  character, 
thrown  out  by  nurserymen  as  “culls,” 
have  been  extensively  bought  by  mail¬ 
order  dealers  for  their  retail  trade. 
Countless  thousands  have  been  sent  over 
the  country,  only  to  languish  and  die,  no 
matter  how  well  planted  and  cared  for. 
Growers  and  dealers  alike,  have  until 
recently  not  been  conscious  of  deception 
in  the  matter,  as  the  connection  of  hairy 
root  with  Apple  crown-gall  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  authoritatively  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  hairy- 
rooted  trees  were  only  stunted  because 
of  local  conditions,  and  though  not 
promising  for  commercial  planting,  were 
fair  subjects  for  amateurs  and  .others  de¬ 
siring  cheap  trees,  and  willing  to  give 
them  extra  care.  ’  It  is  now  believed  that 


trees  infected  with  the  organisms  caus¬ 
ing  the  crown-galls  of  apple,  peach  and 
other  fruits,  practically  never  overcome 
the  parasite,  and  cannot  be  depended  on 
for  profitable  crop  even  if  they  survive 
to  bearing  age.  It  is  thought  that  Peach 
crown-gall,  found  in  its  most  virulent 
form  in  trees  propagated  where  raspber¬ 
ries  and  other  brambles  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  grown,  is  distinct  from  the  gall 
infecting  apples  and  other  pomaceous 
fruits,  and  that  stone  fruits  may  be 
planted  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety  as 
regards  infection  where  pomes  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  fungus.  In  other 
words,  peaches  may  follow  apples  or  vice 
versa  where  the  previous  fruit  crop  was 
affected  with  crown-gall  or  hairy  root, 
but  in  no  case  should  fruits  of  the  same 
class  be  planted  in  succession  until  the 
soil  has  been  cleared  of  germs  by  seven 
or  eight  years  of  clean  cultivation,  and 
in  addition  be  freed  for  some  time  of  all 
brambles,  wild  or  cultivated.  This  is 
poor  comfort,  but  not  without  value  if 
verified  by  experience,  as  fresh  areas  of 
orchard  or  nursery  land  are  in  many 
localities  difficult  to  obtain. 

Diseases  of  the  Rose  Family. — The 
crown-galls  under  consideration  are  es¬ 
sentially  diseases  of  the  Rose  family,  to 
which  most  of  our  northern  cultivated 
fruits  belong.  They  are  indigenous  in 
the  wild  brambles  so  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Apple  gall  or  hairy  root  form  may 
be  found  on  the  roots  of  wild  roses.  As 
orchard  pests  these  maladies  grew  in  im¬ 
portance  with  the  increasing  attention  to 
berry  culture  that  followed  the  late  Civil 
War,  and  increased  with  the  extension  of 
culture  and  propagation  of  Rubus  fruits. 
Trees  set  on  newly  cleared  woodlands 
are  rarely  attacked,  and  orchards  of 
healthy  young  trees  planted  in  well-tilled 
fields  show  no  great  percentage  of  dis¬ 
ease,  but  when  set  in  neglected  pasture 
or  brier-covered  prairie  the  danger  is 
much  increased.  The  greatest  source  of 
infection,  however,  is  the  propagation 
of  young  trees  on  land  used  for  rasp¬ 
berry  or  blackberry  growing,  and  also 
the  cultivation  of  these  desirable  berry 
fruits  in  young  orchards.  It  has  long 
been  realized  that  there  is  antagonism 
between,  for  instance,  the  peach  and  the 
red  raspberry,  the  trees  almost  always 
failing  when  in  contact  with  the  latter, 
but  it  remained  for  late  investigations  to 
disclose  the  really  serious  nature  of  the 
antipathy.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  if  these  fruits  are 
planted  together  or  in  immediate  suc¬ 
cession  and  the  incompatibility  extends 
in  lessening  degree  to  about  all  orchard 
fruits,  the  cherry  being  the  least  af¬ 
fected. 


of  nutrition,  and  probably,  like  most 
parasitic  organisms,  secrete  their  own 
peculiar  poison.  One  very  common 
symptom  when  the  course  is  slow  is  that 
of  precocious  fruition  or  anticipated  ma¬ 
turity.  The  tree,  being  conscious  in 
some  way  that  its  life  is  threatened, 
makes  an  early  and  at  times  astonish¬ 
ingly  successful  effort  to  produce  a  crop 
of  fruits  (seeds)  and  then  rapidly  de¬ 
clines  or  immediately  perishes.  This  has 
been  the  course  of  too  many  gall-infect¬ 
ed  orchards.  The  disease  is  now  wide¬ 
spread,  and  only  too  common  in  nur¬ 
series.  No  efforts  should  be  spared  to 
reduce  it,  even  if  it  cannot  be  stamped 
out.  w.  v.  F. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
.  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 

|  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpj  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  I  REE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

—SAN  JOSE  SCALE— 

and  all  kinds  of  parasites  and  insects  that 
infest  your  trees,  plants,  or  shrubs  can  be 
destroyed  with  a  spiaying  solution  of 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZERS 

‘‘I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 
“Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard's  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

“$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure” 

“500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard's  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base’  goods” 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  corn” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 
MIDDLETOWN,  COINN. 


No  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
convenient.  The  “  FI'J’Z- A  LL”  flts- 
-any-barrel  ortank.  Spraya  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  and  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
Braes  Ball  Valves  Cylinder. Plunger , 
Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators, 
lb.  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  if  you  keep  it — pay  when 
yon  pan.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
agent — Agents  Wanted.  Special 
Olfri*  for  first  in  each  locality.  ‘‘Sorry- 
anti  full  information  FRKK. 

Mfo.Co.,  s  North  St.,Canton,0. 


rgs>Bca%gs,  uiienper  than 

irfftcC.  wood  —  for 

lawns,  churches  and  cemeteries  —  also  heavy  steel 
picket  fence — sold  direct  to  consume*.  Catalogue  Free 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  600,  DECATUR,  IND. 


It  will  pay  yon  to  spray  yonr 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  scale  and  all  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FUME 
Instruction  Hook  shows  the 
EMPIRE  KING.  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmira,  N.  V. 


SPRAY 

E1 


Stubborn  Diseases  To  Treat. — If 
there  is  a  cure  for  crown-gall  it  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  worked  out.  The 
only  way  to  treat  an  obviously  infected 
tree  is  to  dig  it  out  and  burn  it.  Some 
success  is  reported  in  mild  cases,  such 
as  scattered  root  knots  and  small  hard 
galls,  by  cutting  them  out,  going  well 
into  the  sound  wood,  and  painting  the 
cut  surfaces  witli  a  saturated  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  or  similar  caustic  dis¬ 
infectant.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
knives,  chisels  or  other  tools  used  well 
sterilized,  when  going  from  tree  to  tree, 
by  dipping  in  alcohol  or  strong  carbolic 
acid  solution,  or  the  diseases  may  be 
spread  rather  than  checked.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  its  early  stages  is  very  insidious, 
concealed  from  sight  by  the  soil  and  only 
manifest  by  weak  growth,  general  un¬ 
thriftiness  or  premature  fruition,  it  is 
evident  little  can  be  accomplished  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Never 
plant  a  tree  showing  visible  evidence  of 
knots,  galls  or  undue  fibrous  formations 
about  crown,  collar  or  roots.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  labor  worse 
than  wasted,  as  infection  may  he  brought 
into  an  otherwise  healthy  soil.  Don’t  buy 
or  plant  trees  that  have  been  grown  to 
succeed  raspberry  or  blackberry  crops, 
or  that  have  been  grown  where  wild 
brambles  abounded.  Keep  your  berry 
crops,  except  currants,  gooseberries  and 
possibly  strawberries  out  of  the  or¬ 
chard  and  away  from  all  fruit  trees. 
Make  war  on  all  wild  brambles  in  the 
vicinity,  and  if  possible  induce  your 
neighbors  to  do  the  same., 

Cause  of  the  Trouble. — The  infec¬ 
tion  in  fruit  trees  is  evidently  caused  by 
germs  already  in  the  soil,  freed  by  de¬ 
cay  of  the  galls  on  berry  roots,  grow¬ 
ing  into  cut  or  wounded  surfaces  of  the 
tree  roots.  Thus  it  is  not  common  on 
undisturbed  tree  seedlings,  even  in  badly 
infected  localities,  but  as  nearly  all  fruit 
tree  seedlings  used  for  stock  are  trans¬ 
planted  before  they  are  grafted  or 
budded,  there  is  every  opportunity  to 
catch  the  disease.  Once  established  in 
the  host  plant  it  runs  its  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  kind,  until  destruction 
follow, s.,  The  galls  mpy  be  massive,  soft 
and  cancpr-like  op  |har,d,  knotty  and 
fibrous.  XlH'y  grpw.af  the  expense  of  the 
host1  tree,  producing '  great  'derangement 


Good’s  ca^sJAclI0o™sh  Soap  No.  3 

Insecticide  and  fertilizer  combined.  Dis¬ 
solves  easily  in  water.  Can  be  used  to 
protect  cabbages,  berries,  grapes,  small 
fruits  and  flowers.  Rich  in  fertilizing 
properties.  Contains  no  sulphur,  salt, 
mineral  oils  or  other  poisonous  substances 
that  stunt  the  growth  of  plants.  Endorsed 
by  State  Experiment  Stations  and  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

You  ought  to  know  about  it.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  “A  Pocket  Manual  of  Plant 
Diseases,”  showing  cause  and  treatment. 
JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker.  945N.  Front  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ICE  PLOWS 


That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
"other,  pays  for  itself  in 
one  day.  Also  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

VVM.  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


GUTS  ICE  FASTER 


than  50  men  with  saws,  and  in  the 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White  y/jy  Has 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low-  /Jay  patent 

clearing 
u 


priced  plow  for 
butchers,  dairy- 

i  men,  farmers  and  hotels. 

Amts  Plow  Co.,  64  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


tooth  ano 
Swing  Guide. 
Ice  Tools,  all 

kinds,  Catalog  tree. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Make  your  garden  pay  double 


Use  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  They  save 
time  and  labor,  take  the  place  of  expensive  “help”,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  bigger,  better  crop. 

Planet  Jrs.  do  great  work — made  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  And  they  last  long — made  of  the  finest  materials 
for  the  purpose,  and  guaranteed.  They  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again. 

No.  25  Hill  and  Drill-Seeder,  Doubfe- Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

combines  every  useful  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  simply-adjusted  implement— 
opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and 
marks  out  the  next  row;  and  does  thorough  work  as  a  double-wheel  hoe,  cultivator  and  plow. 

Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  great  tool  for 
berry  growers  and  market  gardeners — invaluable  wtierever  fine  close  work  is  needed.  The 
twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.  Turns  hard  worn 
for  three  men  into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  Write  today  for  illustrated  1908 
catalogue  describing  our  45  kinds  of  farm  implements  including  Wheel- 
Hoes,  One-and  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Harrows,  and  Orchard  and 
Beet-Cultivators.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOUR  "tREES  ?LtCT 

The  N.Y.  Herald,  November  17,  ’07,  says;  4  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 

Prices:  leal.,  81-00 ;  5 gal.,  53.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50 gal.  bbl.,  525.00,  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory*  Order  to-day:  ;  Write  |for  booklet  N  and  free  saipple. 

CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 


{ORDER 1 

A 
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JB.  G.  PR  AH'*  CO.,  Mfc.  Chemists, 
11  Broadway, ;  New  York  City. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Everything. — Last  week  I  spoke  of 
the  .  great  numbers  of  odd  questions 
which  pour  in  upon  us.  Many  of 
them  come  from  trial  subscribers — evi¬ 
dently  “feelers.”  Those  who  write  want 
to  see  if  we  will  really  take  notice  of 
humble  people  who  arc  poor  and  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  for  education. 
We  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
these  short  letters,  and  can  see  the  idea 
which  these  men  are  trying  to  express. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  them 
more  direct  help.  Many  of  them  are 
troubled  over  the  great  evils  of  social 
life,  and  do  not  consider  the  little  things 
which  make  the  whole.  “The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you!”  In  like 
manner  about  all  most  of  us  can  do  to 
fight  the  great  wrongs  of  society  is  to 
make  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
children  what  they  ought  to  be.  That 
is  much  harder  than  shouting  out 
against  public  men  or  general  evils. 

Here  is  one  about  the  minting  of  sil¬ 
ver  : 

Can  you  toll  me  the  moaning  of  the 
small  letters,  such  as  o  and  s  that  are 
found  on  some'  of  the  silver  10-eent  pieces 
,iust  beneath  the  wreath  design?  A  friend 
says  if  enough  letters  are  found  to  spell 
the  word  south  they  would  be  redeemed  at 
the  bank  for  $25.  Would  like  to  know 
what  they  signify.  j.  k.  S. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  Lhiited  States 
Government  is  not  offering  prizes.  I 
wrote  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  received  this  reply.  It  may 
occupy  the  mind  to  hunt  for  the  letters 
named,  but  there  will  be  more  money  in 
studying  some  useful  job. 

You  are  respectfully  informed  that  the 
letters  on  the  coins  arc  known  as  ‘'mint 
marks’’  and  indicate  the  mint  at  which 
the  pieces  are  coined.  The  mint  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  no  mint  mark  on  coins  struck 
at  that  institution.  New  Orleans  has  the 
letter  “o’’  ;  San  Francisco  the  letter  ”s" ; 
Denver  the  letter  “d” ;  and  coins  struck 
at  Carson  prior  to  the  close  of  coinage 
operations  at  that  institution  had  the  let¬ 
ters  “c.  c.”  upon  them. 

FRANK  A.  l.KACII, 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

Here  is  one  of  a  dozen  similar  ques¬ 
tions  : 

What  is  the  best  way  for  a  poor  boy  to 
get  a  start  in  this  world?  n.  m. 

Ohio. 

It  depends  on  the  boy  and  on  that  part 
of  the  world  which  he  touches.  Few 
boys  were  ever  poorer  than  I  was  when 
I  went  to  work  at  14.  Few  men  were 
worse  prepared  to  do  a  full  man’s  work 
in  the  world  than  I  was  at  25.  A  poor 
boy’s  best  assets  are  character  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Be  clean  and  honest.  Don’t  smoke, 
don't  drink,  don't  fool  and  play  with  life. 
Don't  let  anybody  catch  you  at  mean  or 
small  things.  Your  word  must  be  a 
good  deal  better  than  your  bond.  Get  a 
reputation  for  doing  at  least  one  thing 
well— better  than  anyone  else  in  your 
neighborhood  can  do  it.  No  matter  what 
it  is — anything  that  is  honest — you  mas¬ 
ter  it.  It  is  mastery  that  attracts  people 
all  the  way  up  from  milking  a  cow  to 
building  a  cathedral.  Your  hope  lies  in 
mastery  of  yourself  and  things  about  you. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  particular  thing 
to  take  up,  but  the  best  start  any  one 
can  ever  have  is  clean  body,  heart,  mind 
and  hand. 

Here  is  a  duplicate  of  dozens  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  South : 

Will  you  tell  me  why  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  bo  successfully  organized?  j.  e.  r. 

Cornelia,  Ala. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  There  are  a 
number  of  organizations  among  farmers 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  do  well. 
They  usually  fail  when  they  undertake 
to  buy  and  sell  on  a  large  scale.  Such 
organizations  lack  the  capital  required  to 
handle  large  enterprises  and  lack  skilled 
men  at  the  head.  After  a  time  these 
large  organizations  fall  into  the  hands  of 
rogues  who  get  what  they  can  out  of  it 
and  let  it  go.  Combinations  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  mean  self-denial  and  surrender 
of  some  personal  rights.  In  most  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  I  have  lived  too  many 
men  wanted  to  ‘‘boss  the  job.”  It  stands 
to  reason  that  we  can’t  all  he  leaders,  but 
most  of  us  object  to  being  high  private 
in  the  rear  rank  when  we  feel  we  could 
give  the  captain  points  on  business.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  have  30  men  in  a  neighborhood 
who  cannot  agree  on  business  methods. 
They  unite  with  300  other  similar  com¬ 
munities  to  form  a  big  organization  of 
10,000  members.  That  large  organiza¬ 
tion  will  not  stand  the  test  until  the 
men  in  those  small  bodies  can  get  to¬ 
gether  in  some  true  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood.  Otherwise  such  an  organization 
will  be  like  a  house  built  of  cement 
blocks  in  which  the  cement  was  not 
properly  mixed  with  the  sand.  That  is 
why  I  believe  in  first  learning  to  make 
our  Injuries  and  pur  neighborhoods  what 
they  oii&ht  tp  pe.  If  the  units' are1  not 
sound,  the-  bunding  uywr  can  l^.  .  ,  ,  '  !  J . 
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From  all  over  the  South  come  letters 
like  the  following: 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  do  no-t  understand 
why  I  do  not  make  more  money  according 
to  my  work.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  and  have  your  advice  on  my  farming 
and  money  matters.  m.  a.  m. 

North  Carolina. 

Now  I  can  see  that  this  man  is  in 
trouble  without  the  power  to  state  hit 
case  clearly  on  paper.  If  I  could  sit 
down  and  talk  with  him  I  have  no  doubt 
we  could  find  the  germ  of  his  business 
disease.  Many  a  man  knows  that  he 
works  hard  and  willingly,  that  he  isn't 
lazy,  and  that  he  wants  to  provide  for 
his  family.  Still,  year  after  year  he  goes 
down  hill.  No  doubt  others  can  tell  him 
where  he  is  wrong,  yet  we  would  all 
resent  hard  criticism  or  ridicule.  If  this 
man  will  tell  us  about  his  farm,  how 
many  acres,  his  crops  and  tools,  does  he 
sow  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas — or 
anything  else  about  it — I  am  sure  our 
folks  will  be  glad  to  help  him. 

The  following  question  about  sponta¬ 
neous  germination  often  comes  to  us : 

Do  you  know  of  any  experiment  ever 
being  made  and  what  the  results  were  to 
ascertain  whether  a  combination  of  mois¬ 
ture.  sunlight  and  air  on  the  earth  wiP 
produce  any  sort  of  vegetation  without 
seed?  j.  e.  h. 

Of  course  some  plants  like  witch 
grass*  will  sprout  from  the  roots  or  un¬ 
derground  stems,  and  thus  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  seeds.  The  question  does  not 
concern  them — can  a  plant  grow  from 
“moisture,  sunlight  and  air”  without  any 
seed?  I  can  safely  answer  No!  There 
must  be  a  jeed  germ  to  start  with.  We 
sometimes  find  mushrooms  or  molds  ap¬ 
pearing  suddenly  on  the  soil  as  if  they 
grew  spontaneously.  They  were  started 
from  germs  or  spores.  Last  Spring  a 
friend  who  prides  himself  on  keeping  his 
house  and  grounds  neat  and  clean,  was 
horrified  at  detecting  close  to  his  front 
door  the  most  awful  odor  that  ever  as¬ 
sailed  the  human  nose.  No  dead  animal 
could  be  found,  but  finally,  driven  to  des¬ 
peration,  a  man  who  had  fortunately  lost 
something  of  his  sense  of  smell  got 
down  near  a  hole  and  found  growing  a 
very  handsome  “toadstool”  well  named 
“stink-horn.”  This  was  pulled  up  and 
destroyed  and  the  awful  smell  at  once 
passed  away.  These  hideous  beauties 
sometimes  appear  just  where  they  are 
not  wanted.  One  sprung  up  near  a  hotel 
and  drove  half  the  guests  away  before 
it  was  destroyed.  It  has  been  argued 
that  these  disturbers'  of  home  peace  must 
prove  that  sun,  air  and  moisture  start 
plants  alone — otherwise  how  do  they 
ever  come  in  new  places?  Botanists, 
working,  I  trust,  with  faces  well  muffled, 
have  worked  out  the  life  history.  It 
seems  that  the  dreadful  smell  comes 
from  a  sticky  green  fluid  which  has  a 
great  attraction  for  Hies.  The  spores 
from  which  new  plants  start,  are  mixed 
with  this  green  fluid,  and  they  are  car¬ 
ried  away  on  the  feet  or  bodies  of  the 
flies  to  other  places  where  new  growths 
may  start.  No  plant  starts  except  from 
seed  or  germ.  H.  w.  c. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting-.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  4  /■  *-■»„_ 

formly.andbestof  all  '  /T  xron,  7???.  , 

never  bruises  or  g\  (improved  RobMn.) 

punctures  the  A.  a  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 

free 
Book. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102PGrenloch,  N.J. 


_  ices  right. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept,  M,  Camden,  N.  J, 


w 


THE  “KANT-KL0G”  SPRAYERS 


I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
a  and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
^  iW— w’ii  ■ir  .A  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 

vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Rochester,  R.  t. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  16East  Ate 
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FENCE 


Strongest} 
Made - 


oMadeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

ICoilcd  Wiro.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
.factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
ujWe  pay  all  freight-  37  heights  of  farm 
?and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
BOX 


Try  This 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 

SU  PPLIES 

for  every  need  in  our  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE - 


MILK  TUBES' 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick. 

Sizes 
3  to 
17  ft. 


ACME 


'  Pulv.rlzee  the 
plrwad  land,  crushes  the  cloda 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with  an  "Acme." 

FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  33,  Millington,  N.J, 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary! 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  oUc.  Set  of  four  I 
$2.  Teat  Opener  7f>c.  Dilating  i’lug  25c.  [ 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitterl 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  [ 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  S 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 ^  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  GUTA 


NO  MORE 


The  Mill  on  the  Farm 

Every  farmer  needs  a  good  feed  mill 
forgrindiug  corn  meal,  all  kinds  of  feed, 
cracking  corn,  etc.  Here’s  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  the  best  mill  made  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  on  trial  fortwo  weeks. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing 

MONARCH 
Feed  Mills 

This  booklet  gives  lots  of 
honest,  advice  on  milling 
methods,  and  tells  just 
what  kind 
of  a  mill 
you  need. 
Sprout,  Waldron 
&  Co. 

P.  0.  BUX2S3, 
MUNCY,  PA. 


•fylifirt; 

JJll 

i)w9mi]Jnr 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
anti  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  and  Bog  Plow. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep,  will 
plow  a  new  cut  forest.  Ills 
double  action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves  1,500  tons 
of  earth, cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

39  Main  St.,  lliggaiiuni,  Conn. 


MONEY  INVESTED 
in  a  Superior  Wire 
Fence  I8  as  secure  as  tlio 
fence.  Our  heavy  weight  look 
makes  the  Superior  fence  secure 
for  a  lifetime.  .Superior  Fences 
are  stronger,  more  durable  and  cheaper 
than  other  kinds.  Ask  us  why. 

Write  lor  cat  aloe:. 

Till*)  Sri’FKIOK  FEYCR  TO. 
Dept#  1.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Poultry  Fence 
Best  for  Farm 


Paso  Poultry  Fence 
is  woven  of  high  carbon 
Bpring  Bteef  Wire  — 
horizontal  bars  are 
coiled  springs,  which 
keep  Page  Poultry 
Fence  rigid  and  tight 
at  top  and  bottom— no 
top  or  baso  boards 
necessary— stay  wire  is 
one  continuous  pieco 
securely  knotted. 

Fences  poultry  in¬ 
stock  out. 

Write  for  interesting 
folder  und  cutulog. 
I’age  Woten  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  79.  Adrian,  IHich. 


Money  in 
Selling  Fence 

— _ — lt ,  |  Selling  fence  is  an  easy 

I  if  WyM*  and  profitable  business.  We 

’ —  1  *  want  agents  everywhere  to  sell 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Exclusive  territory.  This  is  a  big 
money  maker.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 
H.  B.  DRAKES  CO.,  30  West  St.,  New  York.N.  Y 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  lOOpage 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  M531 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


_  .  A  15-year  old 
24 boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
1  5,000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
■g-  ...  Sot  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri- 

”  pier  Logs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  2(10  II.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
-y  and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills.  Wood  Saws  and  Water 
Yi  heels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


AMPLE 


.  ,m  - 

A  J*  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  | 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist¬ 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
I  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles. 
[The  BROWN  FENCE  «ft  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  } 


l5T°35crs.~ 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


.Write  Fop  CRCC  Dflfllf  Now-Todav 

EST.  1867  „„  STYLES  »  UUU!\  HANbm.,  1NC.1902 

.22  ST CITY  FAMILY  OF  oSS®«>20| 


Winchester,  Indian# 


CS  &  h  12 

Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737  39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.a 


L‘<> 


THE  IX  LJ  KAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  11, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MILK  PAPERS  FOR  COWS. 

I  have  bred  and  sold  a  number  of  Jersey 
cows  in  the  past  20  years  papers  or  no 
papers.  I  say  to  the  buyer  bring  your  cow 
to-night  at  5  o’clock,  milk  the  cow  your¬ 
self,  take  the  milk  home  and  if  the  milk 
and  cream  fits  the  price  pay  the  money  and 
take  the  cow :  if  not  leave  her  where  she 
is.  I  never  had  a  kick,  that  kind  of  papers 
always  fits.  g.  w.  d. 

R.  X.-Y. — Where  a  man  is  buying  a 
family  cow  or  a  dairy  animal  that  is  a 
a  sure  test.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
enough  for  a  registered  cow.  We  do 
not  buy  the  purebred  on  account  of  her 
milk  yield  alone.  A  grade  or  even  a 
scrub  may  give  as  much  milk  as  the 
purebred  and  still  the  latter  might  be 
worth  far  more  for  breeding  purposes 
because  of  what  is  back  of  her.  The 
ancestors  of  the  scrub  may  be  of  all 
sorts  and  colors  and  kinds  and  no 


perhaps  for  accidents.  If  the  output  be 
less  at  some  parts  of  the  year,  further 
allowance  must  be  made.  Should  the 
output  be  500  pounds  a  day,  the  margin 
of  allowance  need  not  be  so  large. 

H.  H.  L. 

BITTER  MILK. 

1.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  which  always  gives 
a  large  amount  of  milk,  testing  about  six, 
by  the  Babcock  test,  and  would  give  milk 
from  year  to  year,  steadily,  coming  in 
fresh  every  year,  if  not  dried  up  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  her  feed  and  ceasing  to  milk  her. 
About  three  months  before  time  for  her 
to  come  in  her  milk  will,  after  standing 
from  twelve  to  24  hours,  have  a  bitter 
flavor.  Is  there  any  way  by  feeding  or 
otherwise,  of  avoiding  that  flavor,  or  of 
avoiding  the  slight  creamy-thickness  which 
sometimes  attends  it?  How  long,  and  in 
what  manner  should  the  cow  be  made  to 
go  dry  before  calving?  2.  I  have  a  Jersey 
cow  that  in  the  latter  part  of  each  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall,  has  had  rough,  corrugated 
places  form  on  her  neck  and  sides  and 
which  roughness  in  a  few  weeks  rubs  off, 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCNERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Kunning  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays ;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stailions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  23  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  15.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  ami  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
Fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


one  can  tell  what  her  calf  will  be.  The 
chances  are  that  such  a  calf  will  not 
equal  her  mother  in  appearance  or  qual¬ 
ity.  The  purebred  animal  on  the  other 
hand,  has,  if  the  papers  fit  her,  a  long 
string  of  ancestors  behind  her,  all 
of  much  the  same  color,  shape  and 
dairy  ability.  She,  herself,  may  by 
some  accident,  fail  to  be  a  heavy  milker 
hut  the  chances  are  that  her  calf  will 
he  superior  since  it  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  carry  the  blood  of  good  cattle 
than  the  scrub’s  calf  would  be.  The 
extra  price  paid  for  the  purebred  is 
given  for  her  blood  rather  than  for  her 
milk  and  the  value  of  this  blood  is 
measured  in  the  papers  and  not  in  the 
pail. 

THE  PRICE  OF  BUTTER  FAT. 

The  difference  to  he  made  in  price 
paid  for  butter  fat,  from  the  price  at 
which  butter  is  sold,  varies  greatly  in 
different  places.  It  seems  to  he  more 
of  a  question  of  bargaining  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  depends  considerably 
upon  local  conditions.  The  best  that  I 
ever  knew  to  be  paid  was  where  the 
creamery  proprietor  gathered  the  cream, 
made  and  marketed  the  butter  and  paid 
his  patrons  within  two  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  of  the  price  he  received  for 
it.  In  that  instance  all  the  overrun  or 
increase  from  butter  fat  to  butter  was 
given  to  the  patrons.  About  the  worst 
that  I  ever  knew  was  an  instance  where 
the  patrons  were  paid  within  four  cents 
a  pound  for  butter  fat  of  the  quoted 
price  of  butter.  In  those  days  an  over¬ 
run  of  20  per  cent  was  made  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  the 
sales  were  commonly  at  an  advance 
above  the  quoted  price.  Futting  the 
former  of  these  two  on  a  16  per  cent 
overrun,  which  the  law  now  allows,  the 
price  for  butter  fat  would  be  30  cents  a 
pound,  or  over,  where  butter  brings  28 
cents,  net.  In  the  other  instance  the 
price  would  he  24  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  fat.  The  former  creamery  man 
was  successful  in  his  business,  but  I  do 
not  believe  every  man  could  be.  The 
other  man  was  unsuccessful.  He 
“farmed”  his  patrons  too  hard,  as  some 
farmers  do  their  lands.  Ordinarily  a 
price  for  butter  fat  equal  to  the  net 
price  of  butter  would  not  be  bad. 
Doubtless  a  little  more  might  be  paid 
under  favorable  conditions. 

To  be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  costs, 
I  will  quote  from  some  statistics  that 
were  obtained  at  a  creamery,  where 
something  over  200  pounds  of  butter  is 
made  each  day.  The  milk  is  separated 
and  returned,  salt  and  color  are  fur¬ 
nished,  also  packages.  The  average  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  whole,  not  counting  in¬ 
terest  on  money  invested  is  1.7  cent 
per  pound  of  butter.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  at  28  cents  equals  $28, 
$1.70  out  for  making  leaves  $26.30.  If 
84  pounds  of  fat  make  100  pounds  of 
butter,  the  price  of  fat  will  be  31.3 
cents.  From  this  must  be  deducted  in¬ 
terest  and  profit.  There  should  be,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  some  allowance  made  for  a 
smaller  overrun  in  some  instances,  and 


bringing  the  old  hair  along  with  it  and 
leaving  the  skin  usually  smooth  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  new  hair.  There  seems  to  be 
some  tenderness  at  the  places  affected  tin- 
til  time  for  the  scaling  off  process,  which 
is  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter.  The 
cow  is  sensitive  to  fly-bites  and  lias  been 
well  sprayed  during  the  Summers.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  probable  cause  of  the 
affection  and  is  it  serious? 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  s. 

1.  Usually  there  is  indigestion  in  such 
cases  or  there  is  some  food  used  that 
causes  the  bitter  taste.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  the  change  in  the  milk  is  due  to 
bacteria  from  an  external  source, 
usually  the  milk  utensils  or  the  water 
used  to  wash  them.  Often  a  change 
of  food  is  all  that  is  necessary;  in 
others  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  half  ounce  doses  of  hyposul¬ 
phite-  of  soda  given  twice  daily  in  soft 
food  or  drinking  water  proves  effect¬ 
ive.  In  one  case  a  man  was  feeding 
a  porridge  of  corn  meal  to  his  cow  and 
when  this  was  stopped  the  milk  at  once 
became  normal  in  taste.  Experiment 
with  the  feeds  until  improvement  takes 
place.  The  milk  utensils  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  and  sun-dried  daily  and 
the  stables,  etc.,  kept  clean,  white¬ 
washed  and  well-ventilated.  2.  Keep 
the  parts  smeared  with  an  ointment  of 
one  part  ichthyol,  one  part  flowers  of 
.  sulphur  and  six  parts  lard.  In  some 
cases  an  application  of  iodide  ointment 
two  or  three  times  a  week  proves  effect¬ 
ive.  I  suspect  a  vegetable  parasite 
such  as  that  causing  ringworm. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 
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'  The  craving  tells  the  need.  Don’t  mix  with 
feed,  don’t  overdose,  above  all  don’t  neglect. 
Let  taste  govern. 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

and  our  strong,  si  mple  holder,  enable  you  to  salt 
the  horse  the  horse’s  way.  Lethimhavelt.  Nall 
It  up  In  ills  stall.  A  trilling  amount  a  month 
will  keep  him  going.  It  Is  refined  dairy  salt. 
The  thing  for  all  stabled  animals.  Write  for 
free  book  for  more  salting  sense. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 

( Patents esandMfrs.)  Station  C,  Bro»fclyn1jl.Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTE1NS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  bull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Yinba  3(T«  Pledge  t'lothilde  sold  for  $6000,  has  A.K.O* 
record  of  6*13.9  lbs.  milk,  B0. 38  lbs.  butter  in  T  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.5  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
His  Sire's  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  us  vour  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  ami  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

K.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  -  -  -  -  -  Route  1,FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  I. ad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest.  Maple’s  Poet,  Stock  we  11  and  other 
noted  sires. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
ottering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  iu  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  (i rami  Premier,  No. 800 1)5,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tii.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
liHliOl),  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
ou  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

lift"  /\r-r"r“r^  4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far- 

\nl  l-  1 1  L  L  LU  rowing:;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
■  J  and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  4gew,  and  all  pi  ices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fanev  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONK,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring faT- 
row:  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 

Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks,  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
ref  mid  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON' &  CO..CochrauvUie.Pa 


Cows  iu  Calf. 


HORSE  OWNERS! 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe, speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  pro’duce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  eircu- 

_ _  lars.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  LAWRENCE--WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  sSft-rf.*  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 

Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of  Poultry.  Send 
2-eent  stamp  for  circular  and  prices.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  select  for  yourself. 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU= 
ROC= JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

We  now  offer  for  immediate  delivery  a  limited 
number  of  high  class  young  boars,  ready  for 
service  and  a  splendid  bunch  of  young  sows.  Also 
young  pigs.  They  are  the  large,  vigorous,  prolific, 
early  maturing  kind  for  which  the 

KAL0RAMA  FARM  HERD 

is  noted  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

CALVIN'  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

_  SPECIAL  0FFERIN6_s1S.;^fs. !“?;  ,  "SS 

(TC,  n  I  of  age.  and  fall  pigs  Catalogue  on  application. 

LJ  ^  WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  -  -  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 


Department  D, 


Cortland,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-KRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull,  Calvks. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  he  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLennan,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ENGLISH  BI.RKSIIIKL  PH.'S,  2  to 4  mos.,$5.00  up;  3  Shropshire 
Ewes  ami  1  ICntii.  C»W1ie  Puppies  ami  Bred  Bitches,  sable 
and  white.  Also  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Stock  guaranteed. 
Low  prices.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

mPARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
r«nm  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
ou  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

PRICED  TO  SELL-DUR0C  JERSEYS 

,  Three  Spring  Boars:  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W .  Va. 

KHPCIHIDPC,  THE  NEW  YORK 
Lll  LJI1  1  K.L  J  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy  :proli tic istrong  fine  boned  :quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University. Ithaca. N.Y. 

rnn  Chester  White  Pigs  of 

rUn  OALC  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  ?  ork. 

A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 

You  invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  all  ages.  Includes  N. 

V.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange, N.J. 

Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  iutri|tive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recency  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  1’Iainsboro,  N.  J. 


Foil  SALE— Pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Pontiac  Chiron  No.  39423 
one  of  tlie  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  DeKol  and 
whose  dam  and  sisters  have  large  and  increasing 
records.  Write  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius, N.Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa^ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  IT.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AS  fine  herds  of  GUERNSEY  and  RED 
POLLED  CATTLE  as  any  in  the  great  State 
of  Penn.  atUnioudale  Stock  Farm;  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  for  sale;  the  best  red  polled  hull  I  ever  knew; 
dark  red,  kind,  and  perfect  in  everyway,  for  sale, 
3  yrs.  old:  also  fine  3  yr.  old  Guernsey  bull  from 
advanced  registry  sire,  for  sale.  „ 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Uniondale,  Susq.Co.,Pa. 

KG.  O.  I.C.  PIGS,  all  ages;  10  Shrop.  Ewes, 
-  -  $150;  10  Shrop.  Ewes,  $250:  10  Ewe  Lambs,  $115. 
All  reg.  CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville.  N.Y 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct  farrow: 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsaliu,  N.  Y. 

I  AIIDCI  FARM~JERSEY  CATTLEONLY!  Do  not 
LAUntL  I  AnlYI  ask  us  what  we  have  for  sale  Out 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 

Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest  I 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
ami  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stailions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  E.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
BRANCH  BARN.:  Creenville,  Texas, 
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1908. 

A  RATION  FOR  COWS. 

I  am  feeding  hay  and  cut  cornstalks, 
with  six  quarts  gluten  and  two  quarts  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  per  day.  to  a  cow  which  is 
due  to  come  in  next  May.  She  is  giving 
from  17  to  19  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  I 
am  feeding  a  two-year-old  heifer  hay  and 
cut  cornstalks,  with  four  quarts  hran  and 
four  quarts  gluten  per  day.  As  I  never  had 
any  experience  feeding  cows  I  would  like  to 
know  TTow  much  grain  is  good  for  them.. 
Is  there  danger  of  feeding  too  much  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal?  Wheat  hran  costs  $1.50  per 
100;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.60;  gluten,  $1.60. 

Connecticut.  a.  l.  t. 

A  quart  of  any  food  is  as  variable  as 
the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk  or  the  length 
of  a  string.  To  get  a  true  idea  of  a 
feed  we  must  reckon  with  pounds.  A 
quart  of  gluten  feed  will  weigh  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  pound,  one. of  cotton-seed  meal 
one  pound  and  a  half.  This  would  make 
the  ration  mentioned  six  pounds  of  glu¬ 
ten  and  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  or  a  total  of  nine  pounds.  A  full 
ration,  and  I  should  say  fully  as  much 
as  a  cow  giving  the  amount  of  milk 
mentioned,  would  digest  and  assimilate. 
It  is  as  cheap  a  one,  when  what  it  con¬ 
tains  is  considered,  as  one  can  get  this 
Winter.  The  best  way  to  tell  if  she  is 
being  overfed  is  to  watch  the  droppings; 
if  they  smell  offensive,  she  is  overfed; 
if  they  are  hard,  she  should  have  a  more 
laxative  feed.  The  main  trouble  with 
it,  however,  is  that  it  is  too  concentrated. 
I  should  expect  trouble  with  the  udder 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL  WELLS  HIGH¬ 
LANDER.  Fig.  13. 

to  result  from  this  amount  of  these 
grains  without  succulence. 

You  do  not  say  if  the  heifer  is  fresh. 
If  she  is  not  I  would  take  away  all  the 
gluten,  and  increase  the  wheat  bran 
one-third.  This  will  weigh  about  half 
a  pound  to  the  quart.  If  she  is  giving 
milk  it  is  not  so  bad,  and  the  gluten  is 
a  cheaper  food  and  a  better  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  than  bran,  but  it  lacks  bone  ma¬ 
terial,  what  the  growing  heifer  needs. 
There  is  danger  of  feeding  too  much 
cotton-seed  meal  without  succulent  feed; 
three  pounds  is  about  the  limit.  There 
is  fully  as  much  danger  in  feeding  glu¬ 
ten,  and  with  ordinary  cows  not 
brought  up  to  consume  a  full  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  without  succulence,  four  pounds  is 
about  the  limit.  Taking  a  dairy  as  they 
run,  eight  pounds  of  grain  a  day  is  about 
as  much  as  can  usually  be  fed  with 
profit.  Wheat  bran  at  $1.50  per  100  is 
too  dear  to  feed.  Better  get  malt 
sprouts  or  dried  brewers’  grains  if  they 
are  obtainable.  Also  substitute  two 
pounds  of  linseed  meal  for  two  of  the 
gluten.  It  will  cost  but  little  more  and 
will  keep  the  bowels  and  system  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  If  possible  I  would  sub¬ 
stitute  a  couple  of  pounds  of  bulky  food, 
like  the  sprouts  or  dried  grains,  for  a 
pound  each  of  the  gluten  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  make 
at  least  one-third  the  grains  of  some 
bulky  food.  edyvard  van  alstyne. 


Mistress:  Ian  invalid):  “Jane,  I 
thought  I  told  you  to  make  some 
chicken  broth.”  New  Cook:  “Shure, 
an’  Oi  did,  ma’am.’  Mistress:  “Well, 
where  is  it?”  New  Cook:  “Oi  fed  it 
to  th’  chickens,  ma’am.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Lady  of  an  Uncertain  Age  (to  hor¬ 
rid  child):  “And  how  old  are  you?” 
Horrid  child:  “Five.  How  old  are 
you?”  Lady  of  uncertain  age:  “Oh, 
I  don’t  remember  the  year  I  was  born.” 
Horrid  child:  “Well,  then,  tell  me  the 
century.” — Punch. 


%0M  8S0  NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1908 

—st  from  the  press  with  its  great  price  reductions 


from  beginning  to  end, with  its  many  improvements, 

thousands  of  new  low  price  surprises,  stronger,  bigger,  better,  more  complete  and  far 
lower  in  price  than  ever  before,  is  just  now  being  sent  to  our  customers.  We  always 
follow  the  market  conditions  and  the  present  low  market  on  Iron,  steel,  lumber,  hides, 
leather,  wool,  cotton  and  other  staples  are  shown  by  marked  price  reductions  throughout 
the  Big  Book  which  is  just  now  ready  to  send  out.  Different  from  the  regular  dealer,  who 
almost  invariably  figures  ne  must  sell  his  goods  at  a  profit  even  though  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  high  cost  market,  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  market  conditions 
at  the  time  you  place  your  order,  and  if  there  has  been  any  reduction  on  anything  in 
the  market,  you  get  the  benefit  and  the  difference  In  price  returned  to  you  in  cash. 
With  us  when  the  price  goes  down  on  iron,  steel,  wool,  leather  or  any  commodity, 
it  means  a  reduction  in  our  selling  prices  on  such  goods  as  these  commodities  enter  into, 
and  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  very  lowest  price,  and  as  a  result  tills  latest  new  catalogue 
just  going  out  shows  great  price  reductions  in  almost  everything,  stoves,  furniture,  vehi¬ 
cles,  sewing  machines,  hardware,  musical  goods,  harness,  guns,  sporting  goods,  clothing, 
dry  goods,  tinware,  plumbing,  carpets,  shoes,  etc.,  all  offered  in  this  latest  catalogue  at 
prices  lower  than  ever  before,  prices  that  represent  the  present  low  market  on  staple 
commodities,  prices  that  represent  the  largest  possible  saving,  wonderful  low  price  sur¬ 
prises  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  big  new  book.  Hundreds  of  special  every¬ 
day  household  articles  are  shown  in  this  Big  Book  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  the 
price  at  which  the  same  goods  are  being  sold  generally.  In  every  respect  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  catalogue  we  have  ever  printed,  a  book  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 
RFMPMRFR  it,s  an  enormous  book,  one  of  the  biggest  books  ever  printed.  The  pages 
flkITIhinu kilt  are  9x12  inches  and  it  contains  over  1,100  pages,  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  in  every  department,  and  the  only  book  in  print  today  that  shows  the  low  price  con¬ 
ditions  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  present  low  price  of  raw  materials.  Just  now  it’s 
the  most  wonderful  book  of  low  market  conditions  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

mRlfi  Rnmr  costs  a  lot  of  money,  it  requires  23  cents  in  postage  alone  ta 
DIU  BUUn  mail  it,  but  we  furnish  It  to  anyone  free  on  very  easy  conditions 
YOU  CAN  GET  THE  BOOK  FOR  NOTHING,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
book.  Be  sure  to  read  further  on  just  how  to  get  this  Big  Book  free,  without  delay. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  AND  ARE  DOING. 

WE  HAVE  BUILT  UP 


organs,  etc.  We  have  millions  of 


the  largest  mercantile  business  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 

selling  more  goods  direct  to  users  than  all  other  catalogue 
houses  in  America  combined.  We  own  and  occupy  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world  from 
which  merchandise  is  sold  direct  to  users.  From  a  very  small  beginning  we  have  grown 
until  we  now  have  a  capital  stock  of  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS,  fully  paid.  The 
grounds  in  Chicago  (nearly  forty  acres)  from  which  we  do  business  and  on  which  our  main 
buildings  are  located,  costing  millions  of  dollars,  we  own  free  of  one  penny’s  indebtedness. 
We  own  a  vast  amount  of  other  real  estate,  including  many  factories,  plants,  etc.  We 
own,  in  their  entirety,  or  in  a  large  part,  or  control  the  output  and  product  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  factories  in  many  states,  included  in  which  are  factories  manufacturing  for  us  fur¬ 
niture,  stoves,  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  millinery,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  guns,  revolvers, 
cameras,  photographic  goods,  buggies,  paint,  wall  paper,  shoes,  books,  plows,  harrows, 
cultivators,  plumbing,  hardware,  cream  separators,  harness,  saddles,  baby  carriages, 
dollars  invested  in  these  factories  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  very  low  prices  shown  in  this  new  Big  Book. 


WE  ENJOY  THE  HIGHEST  CREDIT’"^ 

Sermission  we  refer  especially  to  the  First  National 
ank  and  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
to  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  or  the  Nation- 
alShawmut  Bank  of  Bos  ton,  Dun’s  andBradstreet’s  Com¬ 
mercial  Agencies  give  us  the  highest  credit  rating  given 
to  any  concern,  but  more  especially  do  we  refer  to  the 
eightmillion  American  people  who  liavesent  orders  to  us 

WITH  UNLIMITED  CAPITAL,  sifciSS 

our  vast  manufacturing  facilities  and  factory  connec¬ 
tions,  with  capital  to  buy  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
tliu3  take  every  advantage  that  capital  can  give,  we 
are  able  to  own  our  goods  at  a  cost  that  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  astonish  you  with  the  prices  shown 
in  this  latest  Big  Book. 

BIG  AS  WE  ARE, 

our  capital,  adding  to  our  organization,  enlarging, 
adding  to  and  bettering  our  facilities  and  factory  con¬ 
nections,  doing  more  for  our  customers,  all  the  time 
LOWERING  COSTS  AND  BETTERING  QUALITIES, 
until  today,  BIGGER,  BETTER,  STRONGER  than 
ever  before,  we  offer  in  this,  our  very  latest  Big  Cata¬ 
logue,  the  highest  standard  of  qualities,  the  most 
astonishingly  low  prices  and  in  every  way  the  best 
service  ever  known.  Our  goods  are  sold  under  a 
bjntSng  guarantee  and  money J>ack  offer. 

however  small, 

.  .  ,  we  send  you  an 

invitation  to  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  expense  if 
they  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  for  any 


Dinning  guarantee  and  money  back  ol 

W|TH  EVERY  SHIPMENT, 

invitation  to  return  the  goods  to  us  a 
they  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  t 

SEARS, 


cause  whatsoever,  you  alone  to  be  the  judge,  we  to  im¬ 
mediately  return  your  money  together  with  any  freight 
or  express  charges  you  may  have  paid.  There  is  no 
safer  place  in  the  world  to  send  your  money.  We  won’t 
allow  any  customer  to  take  the  slightest  risk  (we  take 
It  all),  and  if  we  don’t  please  you  and  save  you  money 
we  are  anxious  to  return  your  money  to  you  and  get  the 
goods  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  ever  send  us  an 
order  for  anything  on  which  we  have  reduced  a  price, 
you  invariably  get  th,e  difference  back  in  cash;  in  fact, 
just  now,  as  a  result  of  great  price  reductions,  we  are 
refunding  thousands  of  dollars  to  thousands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  daily,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices 
without  notice.  If  you  have  dealt  with  us  you 
know  this;  if  you  haven’t,  ask  your  neighbor, 
for  our  methods  are  known  by  [more  than 
eight  million  people  who  have  patronized  us. 

GET  OUR  LATEST  BIG  BOOK  FREE  IN  ONE  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  EASY  WAYS: 

IFYOU HAVE  EVER  SENT  US  AN  ORDER 

and  you  haven't  received  a  Big  Catalogue  from  us 
within  three  months,  then  write  us  a  postal  card  or  a 
letter  and  simply  say.  “Send  me  your  Big  Catalogue 
free.’’  and  the  latest  Big  Book,  just  from  the  press,  with 
all  the  wonderful  price  reductions,  will  go  to  you  bv  re¬ 
turn  mail,  postpaid,  free.  IF  YOL  HAVE  NEVER  SENT 
US  AN  ORDER,  then  send  us  25  cents  fpostage  stamps 
taken),  and  we  will  send  you  the  Big  Book  by  mail, 
postpaid,  free  with  our  compliments.  We  will  also  send 
you  a  certificate  good  for  50  cents  with  any  order  you 
may  send  us  within  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the 
book,  provided  your  order  amounts  to  $5.00  or  more, 


:et 

i  g 


THE  BEST  WAY  IN  ANY  CASE  SUL, 

Book  free  is  as  follows:  Send  us  an  order  taken  from 
any  old  catalogue  of  ours,  any  book  you  have  received 
from  us  within  a  year  or  two.  If  you  haven’t  one  of  our 
catalogues  you  cau  borrow  one  from  a  neighbor,  and 
from  any  catalogue  you  may  have  or  borrow  please 
select  some  needed  goods,  any  kind  of  an  order 
amounting  to  $1.00  or  more  and  send  the  order  to 
us.  We  will  fill  your  order,  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
the  very  lowest  prices  shown  in  our  latest  book,  and 
for  any  difference  due  you  by  reason  of  the  recentgreat 
price  reductions  we  will  return  the  difference  to  you 
In  cash,  and  when  we  fill  your  order  we  will  pack  and 
ship  with  the  goods,  sending  you  free  with  our  compli¬ 
ments,  the  latest  great  Big  Catalogue  referred  to  you 
this  way  you  get  the  catalogue  for  nothing,  and  we  have 
saved  the  postage  expense  of  23  cents.  Therefore, 
whether  you  have  ever  sent  us  orders  or  not,  whether 
you  have  one  of  our  Big  Catalogues  or  not,  we  ur^e 
you  to  get  tills  latest  Big  Book  free  by  first  sending  U3 
an  order  from  some  catalogue  you  may  have  or  may 
borrow.  We  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
prices  and  return  any  balance  due  you  In  cash  at 
once,  and  with  your  goods  we  will  include  free  the  big 
reduced  price  book  referred  to  in  this  announcement. 

PLEASE  ACT  TODAY. 

Take  advantage  of  one  of  the  easy  ways 
to  get  our  wonderful  new  book  and  learn 
how  much  we  can  do  for  you  now.  Address 

&  CO., 

C  H  I  CAGO. 


STEEL 
PLOWS 

Here’s  jnst  the  plow  the  farmer  has  long  looked  for— a  reversible 
plow  for  fiat  land  or  hillside  work.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  and  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Our  No.  29  Cambridge  Steel  Plows  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Steel  Jointer,  Shifting  Clevis  and  Wheel— Automatic  Coulter— when 
desired— are  positively  the  best  in  every  way  that  skill  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Light  in  weight  and  draft,  they  are  easy  on  man  and  team,  do 
splendid  work  under  all  conditions,  and  the  more  expert  the  plow¬ 
man  the  better  he  will  appreciate  our  plows.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  in  your  town  we  want  to  make  you  A  Special 
Offer— write  for  it  today,  and  be 
.  sure  to  ask  for  our  Com- 

£lete  Catalog  of  “The 
ovejoy  Line’’  of  Farm 
Tools.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
get  the  catalog— it’s  free. 

THE  LOVEJOY 

_  COMPANY, 

700  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


.  OF  THEM 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

needs  cooling. 


sorbine 


Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Sorlngfield.Mass. 


Why^Not  Accept  My  Offer  end 
Try  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  Free  for  a  Month ? 

THAT’S  my  proposition — I  mean  every  word  of  it. 

You  can  use  one  of  these  Discs  on  your  farm — for  a  full  month — without  cost. 

At  the  end  of  that  time— if  you  don’t  want  it — return  it  to  us.  We’ll  allow  the  freight — thus  the  test  won’t 
cost  you  one  penny.  That  test  is  only  a  part  of  our  liberal  selling  plan. 

It’s  just  our  way  of  assuring  every  one  of  our  customers  that  they  are  going  to  get  what  they  want  and  what 
they  will  be  pleased  with  when  they  buy  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow. 

We’re  anxious  to  send  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  to  any  responsible  farmer — without  deposit 
— and  without  advance  payment — to  make  the  test.  It  must  be  a  good  Disc — and  one  that  will  ttcase  you 
— or  we  could  not  go  on  making  this  proposition  year  after  year. 

We’re  sending  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  Discs  all  over  the  country  on  this  plan.  Surely 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  this  if  the  Disc  were  not  all  we  claim  it  to  be. 

The  principle  of  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is  right.  The  Forward  Truck  does  away  with 
all  of  tiie  annoyance  on  the  team  of  the  old  “tongue.”  It  does  away  with  all  jamming — end  thrust — and 
whipping  of  the  horses,  that  frets  them  and  puts  them  out  of  commission  just  at  the  time  you  need 
them  most.  See  the  two  wheels  back  of  the  Disc  Blades  in  the  picture? 

Those  wheels  are  a  part  of  the  Detroit  Tongueless  TRANSPORT  TRUCK,  upon  which  you  can  raise 
the  Disc  Blades  off  the  ground,  making  them  rest  on  the  front  and  back  Trucks— so  that  you  can  drive 
the  Harrow  over  stony  ground,  rough  and  sandy  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  without  dulling  the  blades  or  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  surface.  A  good  invention — that  Transport  Truck, — ’most  worth  its  weight  in  gold  the  way  it 
saves  Disc  Blades  that  have  to  be  transported  from  one  field  to  another  or  front  house  to  field. 

Year  before  last  we  had  over  1600  orders  for  this  Disc  that  we  couldn’t  fill — had  to  send  them  back. 

Last  year  we  made  twice  as  many  as  the  previous  year — and  still  we  couldn’t  fill  all  our  orders. 

This  year  we’ve  increased  our  factory  facilities,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  every  single  order  on  the 
Detroit  Tongueless.  It  has  had  a  wonderful  sale — and  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  a*  a 

Write  Today 

WE  SELL  YOU  A  DETROIT  TONCUELESS  DISC  .  - 

HARROW-ON  TIME-ON  TRIAL-FREIGHT 
ALLOWED 


I  believe 
the  Detroit 
Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow  has 
had  the  largest  sale  in  its 
first  two  seasons  on  the 
market  of  any  farm  imple¬ 
ment  ever  manufactured. 

W.  W.  Collier,  Gen.  Mgr. 


CAUTION; 


Beware  of  imitations.  They  say 
“Imitation  is  the  sincerest  tlattery’’ 
— and  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  is  being  very  much  flattered. 
There  are  several  cheap  Imitations 
of  our  Harrow  being  offered  for  sale 
through  dealers.  Don’t  buy  one  of 
of  them  believing  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  a  genuine  Detroit— because  you 
are  not.  The  Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  is  not  for  sale  by  any  dealer — 
anywhere.  We  sell  it  direct  from 
our  factory— and  you  keep  ail  the 
dealers’  profits  in  your  own  pocket. 


for  Book 
and  Prices 


Anyway,  we  invite  you  to  drop  us  a  line  on  a  postal  card,  giving 
us  your  name  and  address,  and  letting  us  send  you  our  new  1907-08 
Disc  catalogue.  This  Book  tells  you  more  about  the  famous  Detroit 
Tongueiess  Disc  Harrow  than  we  can  tell  you  here— gives  you  our 
Selling  Plan  and  quotes  prices  on  a  Detroit  delivered  at  your  rail¬ 
road  station.  You  can  buy  the  genuine  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
only  through  us  direct.  We  advise  you  of  this  that  you  may  riot 
be  imposed  upon  by  some  unscrupulous  dealer  w  ho  will  represent? 
to  you  that  he  lias  a  Detroit  Tongueiess  Disc  Harrow  for  sale — ori 
one  as  good.  He  can't  have  a  genuine  Detroit  Tongueiess— and  he 
can’t  have  one  “just  as  good.” 


W.  W.  Collier,  Gen.  Mgr.,  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  169  Hastings  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

NOTE:  — Full  line  of  Detroit  Tongueiess  Discs  are  carried  at  our  branch  houses  in  all  lead¬ 
ing  trade  centers,  enabling  us  to  make  prompt  shipment  to  ail  points.  To  be  sure  of  getting  a 
Detroit  Tongueiess  just  when  you  want  it,  better  get  your  order  in  early. 


Sold  on 
Time 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  11, 


KEEPING  REGISTERED  BULLS. 

What  proportion  of  the  bulls  kept  in  your 
section  are  eligible  to  registry?  Do  your 
farmers  recognize  the  value  of  such  bulls? 
What  excuses  are  given  for  not  keeping 
them  ? 

There  is  a  sitfall  per  cent  of  registered 
bulls  in  this  neighborhood,  not  over  25  or 
30  per  cent.  As  to  the  reason,  I  suppose 
it  is  mostly  indifference,  and  also  the  in¬ 
creased  cost.  j.  E.  D. 

Bellaire,  O. 

There  are  very  few  dairymen  in  this 
county  who  keep  purebred  bulls,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  I  think  first  cost  of  getting  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  is  the  main  hindrance,  as  we  all 
know  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  purebred 
animal  than  a  grade.  If  farmers  could  only 
see  it  that  way  the  first  cost  of  getting  a 
purebred  sire  is  not  so  much  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  real  value  of  the  animal  we  raise 
when  it  comes  to  age  of  producing,  for  we 
know  by  using  a  grade  sire  we  are  never 
sure  of  getting  anything  satisfactory  or 
desirable.  Farmers  breed  too  haphazard 
generally.  The  best  is  none  to  good  ;  that 
applies  to  breeding  or  raising  dairy  cows 
as  well  as  other  things.  If  we  were  more 
particular  in  raising  our  cows  we  would 
be  keeping  fewer  robbers,  as  a  great  many 
cows  kept  do  not  much  more  than  pay  for 
their  feed.  ^v#  q, 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 

I  have  made  inquiry  of  leading  farmers 
in  this  section  and  give  results.  An  ad¬ 
joining  township  has  perhaps  10  per  cent 
of  purebred  bulls  (that  is,  animals  entitled 
to  registry).  In  this  township  of  about 
22.000  acres  the  per  cent  is  between  one 
and  live.  The  reasons  for  this  small  figure 
are,  first,  milk  is  sold  to  factories  or  con- 
denseries  at  so  much  a  hundred  weight, 
whether  rich  or  poor  in  butter  fat.  Second, 
the  herds  are  kept  up  more  by  purchase  of 
new  cows  than  by  raising  one's  own  stock. 
rJ  bird,  the  calves  are  sold  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  or  practicable  after  birth,  excepting 
the  few  that  are  raised,  the  price  not  being 
affected  very  much  by  the  pedigree  (or 
lack  of  it)  of  the  sire.  Where  the  dairy¬ 
man  runs  his  own  small  factory  or  cream¬ 
ery  there  seems  to  be  more  of  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  the  purebred  sire,  in  other 
cases  he  probably  considers  it  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  the  tenant  farmers  may  be  a  fac¬ 
tor.  If  the  landlord  furnishes  the  cows 
and  the  tenant  a  bull  what  kind  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  one-year  tenant  going  to  provide? 
In  general,  my  opinion  is  that  the  average 
farmer  is  not  aware  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  keeping  purebred  stock 
and,  too  often,  local  conditions  do  not  seem 
favorable  towards  his  education  in  that 

,ine-  GEO.  S.  GRAVES. 

Herkimer  Co.,  X.  y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  farmers  (ex¬ 
cept  myself)  in  this  town  who  takes  much 
pains  to  breed  from  a  purebred  animal. 
V\  ith  most  of  the  farmers  a  pig  is  a  pig 
and  a  calf  is  a  calf.  I  do  not  think,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Large  Yorkshire  swine 
I  have  registered,  that  any  other  animal 
was  ever  registered  that  was  bred  in  this 
town.  The  cheapest  I  ever  bought  a  York¬ 
shire  pig  was  .$9.40  here.  I  offer  them  for 
sale  at  $5.  Farmers  do  not  give  these  mat¬ 
ters  much  attention.  Many  take  no  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  and  no  institutes  have 
been  held  with  30  miles  of  this  place.  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself,  therefore  when 
I  say  that  in  this  cold  section  of  country 
I  find  a  purebred  crossed  on  our  hardy  na¬ 
tive  stock  is  best.  In  this  way  a  herd  can 
be  bred  up  until  hardly  any  native  stock- 
remains,  and  yet  it  is  hardy.  Most  of  our 
farmers  breed  for  size  rather  than  quality, 
as  they  sell  young  stock  to  drovers. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  c.  a. 

There  is  only  one  high-grade  registered 
bull  in  this  town,  and  two  or  three  eligible 
to  registry.  Most  farmers  use  grade  bulls 
because  of  the  difference  in  price.  The 
first  bull  referred  to  cost  $75  when  a  calf. 
Grade  bull  calves  can  be  bought  from  $5 
to  $15.  a,  L.  H. 

Norway,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  but  one  farmer  in  this 
community  that  makes  a  practice  of  buying 
and  keeping  a  purebred  bull  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  herd.  lie  is  a  butter 
farmer  and  holds  to  the  “Jersey  type,” 
thought  he  does  not  carry  registered  stock. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  farmer  in 
our  community  but  what  believes,  in  a 
general  sort  of  a  way,  that  the  purebred  is 
the  best  and  will  improve  their  herds,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  system  in  their 
breeding.  Some  farmer  may  bring  a  “grand 
bull”  from  registered  stock,  and  all  bring 
their  cows  to  him  regardless  of  the  breed 
of  their  own  cattle,  and  in  a  couple  of 
years  the  “grand  bull”  is  gone  and  another 
of  a  different  breed  takes  his  place,  but 
in  another  farmer’s  herd,  and  so  the  matter 
progresses  til!  the  whole  community  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  lot  of  mixed-up  “scrubs”  with 
no  special  characteristics  to  recommend 
them.  I  believe  that  if  the  farmers  would 
stjck  to  t^ie'  breed  of  their  choice  ah'd  use 

only  tl)e  veiiy  best  bulls 1  of  that!  bi-cod  ob- 
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tainable,  they  would,  in  a  very  few  years, 
have  herds  to  be  proud  of.  Personally  I 
have  only  four  cows  in  my  herd,  and  it  does 
not  pay  me  to  keep  a  bull,  but  I  take  them 
to  the  very  best  Jersey  bulls  within  reach, 
and  grades  though  they  are,  they  show 
their  blood.  h.  ii.  b. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

Out  of  some  50  or  more  neighbor  farmers 
there  are  to  my  knowledge  only  three 
purebred  bulls.  One  of  these  is  owned  by 
the  manufacturing  company  on  their  farm, 
and  is  not  in  a  practical  herd ;  the  second 
is  owned  by  a  wealthy  peach  grower,  and 
although  he  has  fine  purebred  stock,  they 
are  neglected  and  not  profitable.  The  third 
is  owned  by  a  practical  farmer  and  used  on 
purebred  cows  for  raising  sale  stock.  Other 
than  these  bulls  all  the  rest  of  us  consider 
anything  that  will  get  the  cow  with  calf 
good  enough,  as  calves  are  killed  imme¬ 
diately,  none  being  raised.  This  is  a  milk¬ 
making  section,  and  most  of  us  are  under 
contract  to  supply  a  somewhat  even 
amount;  therefore  we  must  buy,  as  raising 
is  too  slow.  If  our  cows  drop  we  must 
immediately  get  more  stock,  therefore  buy¬ 
ing  is  our  method.  Another  reason  against 
raising  is  the  fact  that  feed '  is  too  high 
here,  while  cows  are  brought  from  Vermont 
easily  and  at  small  cost.  Milk  sells  for 
$2.12%  per  100  pounds  at  the  door,  clean 
cans  furnished  No.  1  hay  will  sell  in 
Springfield,  eight  miles  away,  for  $25,  and 
any  upland  hay  will  bring  $15  to  $18  at 
the  barn,  even  meadow  hay  selling  at  $10 
to  $12  at  the  farm.  Therefore  we  cannot 
afford  to  raise ;  it  costs  more  than  the  $50 
to  $60  that  it  takes  to  buy  a  good  cow.  We 
can  buy  at  $55  or  $60  cows  that  will  give 
16  to  18  quarts  per  day  while  fresh,  and 
that  is  our  only  way  to  make  it  pay.  1 
think  there*  is  no  doubt  that  if  our  farmers 
raised  stock  the  bulls  kept  would  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  registered-  stock.  r.  p. 

Ludlow,  Mass. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull,  Wells 
Highlander,  shown  at  Fig.  13,  page  27, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  where  he  will  serve  to 
show  students  how  a  choice  piece  of 
beef  looks  when  wrapped  in  a  black 
hide.  The  “Angus”  cattle  are  very 
popular  beef  makers.  We  find  them 
coming  into  use  in  some  sections  of  the 
East  where,  on  rough  land,  beef  making 
is  growing  in  importance. 

SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY-  EGGS, 

BUTTER,  SQUABS.  AND  FRUITS 

- TO - 

PATCH  &  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 


Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Iinj>le 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead- 
ers  because  they  do  bet-  ^  ST 
ter  work,  do  it  easier,  Jfc.  / o\a, 
do  more  of  it.  and  _ Ho< 
thus  save  hired  * 

help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6 Com-  VfVN  } 
b  i  n  e  d  _  TfcAWO 


Wheel 
noe.  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder, 
shown  here, 
is  the  most 
complete 
tool  made.  1008 
catalog  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.CO. 

Box  102G 
Grenioeh,  N.  J, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow. The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
little  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


AMERICAN 

SAW  MILLS 


5  Sizes  Portable  Mills 
To  Suit  Any  Power. 


ALL 


DESIGN 

MATERIAL 

WORKMANSHIP 

PRICE 


RIGHT 


Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved 
Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined 
Ratchet  Setworks  and  Quick  Receder. 
Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self  Oiling  Bear¬ 
ings  throughout. 

Strong,  Accurate,  Reliable,  Durable. 

Simple,  easy  to  handle,  won’t  get  out 
of  order,  Require  little  power. 

make:  the  best  lumber. 

3  Sizes,  Large,  Heavy,  Stationary  Mills,  With 
Hercules  Feed. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACH'YCO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

_ 610  Engineering  Bldg. ,  New  York  City. 


\Let  Us  Put  You  On 
|  Our  ifflaiting  List 

Write  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address 
to  get  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  latest 
information  about  highest  grade  farm 
implements.  We’ll  send  you  at  once 
b,  three  practical  documents  free, 
Third  and  special  books  or  circulars 

you  ask  for,  about  all 
"Deere”  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  —  which  are 
world’s 

_  -standard. 

High  M  HW  Then 


Frame  and 
High  Double. 
Spring  Easy 
Seat 


you’ll 

be  a judge 
of  values. 


, » *E ere  Model  b 
xu  ins  ©  r 


The 

__  ModeS  ‘B’ 

Deere  Disc 

Its  Flexibility  Insures  Best  Work 

Progressive  farmers  know  how  much  more 
satisfactorily  our  Model  *‘B”  Disc  Har¬ 
row  does  its  work  of  pulverizing  the  soil 
evenly — without  skipping  rough  places  in  the 
“middle”  —  Because  our  Third  Lever  with 
Spring  Pressure  Yoke  and  controlled  draw 
bars,  enables  you  to  govern  your  discs.  They 
can’t  push  up  in  center,  as  with  ordinary  ma¬ 
chines.  You  pull  the  lever  and  it  locks  automat¬ 
ically  with  discs  working  through  dead  furrows 
or  over  ridges  always  cultivating  thoroughly. 
Special  features  besides  superior  malleable 
iron  parts  and  extra  durable  construction,  are: 
Easy,  Double-Spring  Seat — High  Frame  out  of  dust 
— Adjustable  Disc  Scrapers — Lighter  Draft,  etc. 
Let  us  send  you  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Write  and  we’ll  also  send  our 

“MORE  CORN”  Book  Free 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  harrow 
until  you  Investigate  this  famous  Deere  Model 
“B”  Disc.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “More  Corn”  Book 
No.  3S8  . 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO. 

to/ in  a,  Illinois 


The  WAGON  to  BOY. 


-  -  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  ami  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  SWSMhfc 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


"  SAVE-THE -HORSE  ”  SPAVIN  CURfc 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
ofhair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

(j[P  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

**  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

\3  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spavin.  RincsonC.CuRB.  ThoroowW 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  -  ■  ■■■—  -- 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

froy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers,' 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
.  fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south- 
$#0EH6  10  I  6ft!t6§§66  era  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern -grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $6  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  II. F.Siuith,  Tratllc  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  <  hattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Kr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Walt! 


Don’t  Do  a  Thing  About 

Buying  a  Manure  Spreader 
Until  You  Hear  From  Us 


/  want  ti i 
send  you  a  Pro¬ 
position  that  will 
Interest  you. 

W.  W.  Collier, 
Gen 'I  Mgr. 


REFOkE  you  buy  a  Manure  Spreader  —  before  you  even  look  at 
Spreaders — we  want  you  to  get  our  proposition  and  our  price  on  the 

Genuine  American 

— the  Spreader  that’s  been  on  the  market  for  years — that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADER  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment —  it  outgrew  the  experimental  stage  years  before  the  market  became 
flooded  with  Spreaders  made  by  generally  unknown  manufacturers — and 
it  is  backed  by  acompany  whose  name  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
quality. 

The  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader  has  proved  its  merits  to  the 
American  farmer — as  the  STANDARD  for  all  Manure  Spreaders — and 
that  is  why  it  has  so  many  imitators.  The  AMERICAN  is  the  result  of 
over  25  years  of  actual  manufacturing  experience  and  will  pay  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year,  out  of  the  time  and  money  it  saves  you. 

American  Manure  Spreaders 
Sold  Direct  to  You — On  Trial — 

And  On  Time  if  Desired— Freight  AH  owed 

You  can  use  an  AMERICAN  a  full  month  on  your  own  farm — in  your  own  way — FREE — as  a 
test,  so  that  you  can  be  sure,  that  it  is  just  the  Spreader  you  want.  Then — if  it  doesn't  please 
you — if  it  hasn’t  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  Spreader  you  ever  saw — and  the  Spreader 
you  want — just  ship  it  right  back  to  us  and  the  test  shan’t  cost  you  one  penny.  Now,  we  want 
you  to  get  our  prices  before  you  decide  this  question  of  which  is  the  best  Spreader  for  you  to  buy. 
You  can’t  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

The  machine  we  illustrate  here  is  our  Handy  Box  Spreader — a  machine  that  for  ease  of 
operation  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  spreader  in  the  world— that  can  be  quickly  taken  off  and 
on  any  ordinary  wagon  running-gears  or  truck — that  works  perfectly  under  all  conditions. 

Be  sure  and  get  our  Proposition — and  qur  B j[Gj  FREE  Spreader  Book  before  you  buy  from 

WMIIWM 

iiii i  h 


anyone.  This  book  describes  and  illustrates  our  entire 
line  of  American  Manure  Spreaders  -  9  styles  and  5 
sizes — and  quotes  prices  th  at  mean  money  in  your  pocket. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the  book  today — it’s  FREE.  This 
is  a  valuable  guide  on  the  important  subject  of  manure 
spreaders,  and  is  a  mine  of  practical  information  for  the 
practical  farmer.  Write  today — we’ll  send  you  Our 
Proposition  and  Prices  and  this  valuable  book  by  return 
mail. 


AM  ERS  CUN 

165  Hastings  St., 


HARROW  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich 


Note  —We  have  branch  houses  in  all  of  the 
leading  trade  centers,  where  full  stock  of  machines 
and  repairs  are  carried  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 


Write 
Today 
For 

Free  Book 


Prices  aa  low  as 

$50.00 

Genuine  American  Spreader 


1 1 


1 


Free  ^ 
Catalogue 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  | 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir  I 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks,  [ 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain;  I 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only  I 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a  | 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs.) 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never  choke.  I 
Especially  adapted  for  | 
gasoline  engines, 
ncr  A  copy  of  I 
Fanner's  j 
Guide,  most  useful  I 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes] 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Box  157  Springfield,  Ohio. 


1908. 

CONVALESCING  LAMENESS  CASE. 

I  wrote  you  a  while  ago  about  my  mare 
that  got  caught  on  a  barb-wire  fence  and 
you  answered  on  page  646.  Your  treatment 
was  successful ;  her  foot  is  ail  right  and  all 
over  her  lameness.  I  put  the  last  blister  on 
about  three  weeks.  I  have  not  worked 
her  yet.  ITer  foot  is  large  up  to  above  her 
ankle.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  make  it 
smaller,  and  would  it  be  all  right  to  work 
her?  I  keep  her  in  a  box  stall  and  lead 
her  out  once  a  day  for  exercise.  c.  c. 

Now  York. 

The  swelling  will  subside  gradually, 
unless  it  happens  that  a  ringbone  forms, 
and  that  is  scarcely  probable.  When  she 
conies  in  from  work  or  exercise  band¬ 
age  the  parts  from  foot  to  knee  with  a 
derby  bandage.  Hand-rubbing  also  will 
help,  but  medicine  need  not  be  used. 
Light  work  will  be  good  for  her.  Feed 
light  rations  and  such  as  will  keep  the 
bowels  responding  naturally.  A  few  car¬ 
rots  daily  would  prove  beneficial. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

SOME  HEN  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

The  Montana  poultry  problem,  page 
928,  is  complex.  Why  does  the  in¬ 
quirer  keep  slaked  lime  before  his  hens, 
and  how  does  he  know  his  gravel  is 
limestone?  In  a  reednt  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  by  Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell,  hens 
given  only  cubical  spar  grit,  which  looks 
as  if  it  contains  lots  of  lime  (but  on 
analysis  contains  none)  starved  for  lime, 
and  their  bones  broke  under  light  pres¬ 
sure.  Crushed  oyster  shell  costs  only 
$8  per  ton  in  Baltimore,  and  should  be 
available  in  Montana  at  a  comparatively . 
reasonable  price.  The  thin  shells  are  due 
to  lack  of  lime,  or  his  hens  are  too  fat, 
the  lime  secreting  cells  becoming  fatty 
and  not  properly  secreting.  Fat  meat 
of  any  kind  is  extremely  harmful  to 
poultry,  giving  them  diarrhoea  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  excessively  fat.  It  also,  by 
increasing  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
yolk,  has  a  tendency  to  make  eggs  pale. 
The  best  coloring  matter  for  yolks  in 
Winter  is  chopped  clover  hay,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  should,  I  think,  be  as  good,  and 
sprouted  oats  or  barley.  To  digress  a 
moment,  before  attempting  to  balance  a 
ration  for  him  with  the  material  at  his 
command,  I  must  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  again  call  attention  to  sprouted 
oats  or  barley  as  the  greatest  health-giv¬ 
ing  and  egg-making  food  for  poultry 
from  November  until  March;  in  fact, 
all  the  year,  unless  they  have  a  pasture 
run.  Their  preparation  is  very  simple. 
In  cold  freezing  weather,  soak  say  two 
bushels  of  oats  or  barley  in  warm  water 
for  48  hours  in  a  tub  or  box ;  cover 
them  well  with  the  water,  so  that  they 
are  all  thoroughly  soaked,  then  spread 
them  out  about  six  inches  thick  in  a  box 
that  has  cracks  in  the  bottom  so  that 
the  surplus  water  can  drain  off.  Rake 
them  over  well  twice  a  day,  and  wet 
them  with  warm  water  in  vesy  cold 
weather,  and  cover  with  bags  or  an  old 
blanket.  Do  not  let  them  heat  too 
much ;  i.  e.,  enough  to  kill  the  germs. 
Turning  and  wetting  will  prevent  this. 
When  the  sprouts  are  about  one-eighth 
inch  long  spread  them  out  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  sprinkle  them  night 
and  morning,  but  do  not  rake  them ;  in 
five  days  the  green  sprouts  will  be  an 
inch  long.  Then  cut  your  mat  of  green 
food  in  cakes  and  lay  before  your  hens, 
and  they  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  12  slabs  of  bright  green 
about  18  inches  by  two  feet  laid  out  on 
the  snow  before  2,000  pullets,  and 
watch  them  disappear.  You  here  get 
your  green  food,  coloring  matter,  high 
protein  value,  and  bulk  or  roughage — 
and  your  two  bushels  of  oats  makes  10 
bushels  of  feed. 

To  balance  the  ration  given  I  should 
grind  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  some  corn 
together  fine ;  add  20  pounds  salt  to  the 
ton,  100  pounds  fine  charcoal,  10  per 
cent  beef  scrap  or  ground  cracklings,  and 
keep  before  them  all  the  time  in  the 
troughs  described  by  me  in  TheR.  N.-Y. 
last  Spring,  and  feed  wheat  in  the 
litter  .  Lwicq  a,  ;d^y,  This  with,  ;shell 
stipqld  gi\;9(bim  %althy  ^tack  .and,  eggs.,  , 
More  hens  are  ruined  by  starvation  than 


THE  RUR.  .A.L 

ever  were  hurt  by  overfeeding.  The 
“feed  only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean” 
theory  was  born  from  the  idea  that  a 
hen  could  get  too  fat.  A  hen  is  like  a 
cow ;  she  runs  either  to  eggs  or  meat,  as 
a  cow  runs  to  milk  or  beef.  In  either 
case  the  butcher  is  the  destiny  of  the 
latter  type,  and  starving  will  not  only 
not  make  eggs,  but  will  make  poor  meat. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  hen  in 
the  full  flush  of  laying  should  have  to 
hustle  and  scratch  for  all  her  food  than 
there  is  for  a  large  milk-yielding  cow  to 
be  kept  in  the  plow  all  day,  or  driven 
five  miles.  Exercise  for  health  and 
pleasure  is  excellent,  but  let  them  take  it 
because  they  want  it  for  enjoyment,  and 
not  from  necessity.  Not  only  is  the 
tallow  grease  and  offal  bad  for  the 
poultry  both  for  eggs  and  general 
health,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  an 
epidemic  of  limber  neck — which  is  usual¬ 
ly  fatal.  BUCHANAN  BURR. 

Maryland. 

RACK  FOR  HOG  FEEDING. 

The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station 
at  Agricultural  College  issues  a  bulletin 
on  feeding  Alfalfa  hay  to  hogs.  The 
hay  was  fed  in  racks  such  as  is  shown 


RACK  FOR  FEEDING  ALFALFA  HAY. 

FlO.  14. 

at  Fig.  14.  This  rack  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  feeding  racks  consisted  of  a  V- 
shaped  frame  five  feet  long,  three  feet 
high,  and  1.5  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The 
frames  of  these  racks  were  made  of 
two-inch  by  four-inch  pine  lumber,  and 
the  sides  were  made  with  one-inch  by 
four-inch  slats,  placed  two  and  one-half 
inches  apart.  This  rack  was  then  set  in 
a  trough  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
two  and  one-half  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  four  inches  deep,  made  of  2x6  inch 
pine  lumber.  The  spaces  between  the 
slats  should  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
inches,  and  the  trough  should  extend  at 
least  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  rack  in 
every  direction.  The  coarse  stems  of 
Alfalfa  which  the  hogs  leave  should  be 
scraped  out  and  fed  to  cattle. 

The  experiments  indicate  that  Alfalfa 
hay  is  excellent  pig  feed  when  combined 
with  grain,  but  that  Afalfa  alone  is  poor 
food  for  fattening  pigs,  though  it  may 
answer  for  wintering  stock. 

CANNIBALISTIC  SOWS. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  mother  pigs  kill 
their  young?  a.  m. 

New  York. 

Irritable  sows  being  in  a  highly  ner¬ 
vous  condition,  largely  as  a  result  of 
pampering  and  lack  of  exercise,  are  most 
apt  to  eat  their  pigs,  and  the  bad  habit  is  : 
also  practiced  by  sows  having  depraved 
appetites  or  a  longing  for  some  lacking 
element  of  food.  The  favorite  preven¬ 
tive  among  farmers  is  to  feed  salt  pork 
to  the  sow  when  she  shows  a  tendency 
to  eat  her  pigs,  or  it  may  he  given  as  a 
preventive  where  a  sow  has  shown  the 
bad  habit  at  a  previous  farrowing.  It 
would  seem  more  sensible  to  do  away 
with  the  supposed  causes  of  the  trouble. 
Toward  this  end  the  sow  should  live  an 
outdoor  life  as  much  as  possible,  and 
have  mixed  rations  instead  of  corn,  corn, 
corn  and  still  more  corn,  which  makes 
fat  and  forms  heat,  but  does  not  sup¬ 
ply  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  body. 
Also  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
freely  moving  by  feeding  succulent  food 
or  giving  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  in 
slop.  Roots  fed  freely  along  with  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  are  good  foods  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  sow,  and  she  should  be  very  lightly 
fed  a  sloppy  mfxt'ure  of  middlings,  bran 
;fuidilj?uaseed  meal i form  Wieek  or  so  after 
the  pigs  arrive,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 
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k  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  ran  saw  more 
wood  with  It  tlian  two 
In  any  other  way 
dolteasier.  9  CORDS 
IN  IO  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on 
ground.  Saws 
down.  Catalog 

Fin*  order  secures  agency.  -  —  —  , , 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  If.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY  gVLr  ^-4 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

UlWfjjj  GILSON 

idltlifiKSSjEl  GASOLENE 

^ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
.Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FREE  TP.IAL 

- 1 - ™  Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

SILSON  MFG.  co.  144  Pari  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  end  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders.  Cal- 
drons,  etc.  03“  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  it.  SPERRY  &  (JO.,  Batavia,  lit 


—  We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
charge  no  commission  ami  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


Raw  Furs 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Oalf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  tor  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered . 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
mm  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P» 


Gasoline  Engines,  Saw  Mills 

AND  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO., 
316  TV.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ME  TOO  VALUABLE 


TO  SELL 


Your  horse  and  cow  hides  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  made  up  into  Fur  Robes,  Coats, 
Mittens,  etc.,  than  the  little  money  the  butcher 
will  pay  you  for  them.  A  coat  like  we  will  make  for  you  from  one 
large  hide  or  two  small  ones,  for  from  $9.50  up,  will  last  for  years; 
be  water,  moth  and  wind  proof,  and  will  keep  you  snug,  warm 
and  dry  in  the  coldest,  wettest  weather.  Robe  lined  with  best 
plush  from  $7.00  up. 


Any 


No  matter  where  you 
live  WE  WILL  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  all  hides 
sent  to  us  to  be  made 
into  Goats  and  Robcsm 


color  looks  well.  Our  process  of  tanning  makes  the  skins  soft 
and  pliable,  and  the  finished  coat  or  robe  will  be  so  hand¬ 
some  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  if  you  never  saw  one 
of  our  cow  or  horse  hide  garments  before.  We  guar¬ 
antee  workmanship  and  complete  satisfaction— are 
the  largest  firm  in  the  country  tanning,  manufact¬ 
uring  and  selling  direct  to  consumer.  Don’t  sell  a 
hide,  but  write  to  us  for  our  40-page  catalog  giving 
full  particulars  and  showing  the  various  styles  of 
fur  .goods  we  make.  It’s  FREE;— write  for  it  today. 
LTIPNAU  FUfK  and  TANNING  CO., 

I  Peteler  St1.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

l£i 
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You  Can’t  Be  Fooled 

When  you  buy  Carey’s  Roofing  —  the 
ONLY  one  standard  grade  and  uniform 
quality  Roofing.  Both  buildings  shown 
here — the  massive,  million  dollar  Pierce 
Building,  in  St.  Loui3,  and  the  modest 
barn  of  James  Marron,  of  Canton,  Ill., 
are  covered  with 


CAREY’S  &S  ROOFING 


Free  Sample  and  Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
42  Wayne  Ave.»  Cincinnati,  O. 


“My  barn  was  covered  with  Carey’s  Roofing,  laid  over  old 
It  looks  as  if  it  would  last  nine  years  longer.” 


Mr,  Marron  writes: 
shingles,  nine  years  ago. 

Carey’s  Roofing  contains  no  paper  to  rot,  no  pitch  to  melt,  nor  gravel  to  wash  off. 
It  is  made  of  best  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  compound  and  fire-resisting  cement — 
all  of  our  own  manufacture.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nailheads 
making  the  only  perfect  roofing  joint. 

Don’t  be  deceived.  Accept  no  roofing  said  to  he  as 
“good  as  Carey’s.”  For  your  own  protection,  yon 
Should  write  to  us  direct  BEFORE  you  buy  and  we 
will  teU  you  where  and  how  to  get  Carey’s. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex- 
posod.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  *on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Young  man — go  out  and  get  prices  on  lumber  or  on 
wood  pulp  for  paper  making.  Then  figure  what  it 
would  mean  to  you  if  you  had  50  acres  of  good  pine 
and  spruce  timber.  If  these  figures  are  true  now  think 
what  they  would  be  40  years  hence!  If  you  can  con¬ 
trol  cheap  land  and  want  a  good  profession  you  will 
find  practical  forestry  offering  sure  opportunities. 

* 

The  series  of  articles  on  “Apple  Culture”  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  we  ever  presented.  It  seems 
that  people  like  this  plan  of  thorough  discussion  where 
all  sides  are  permitted  to  take  a  hand.  We  shall  soon 
begin  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive  article  on  “A 
Bag  of  Fertilizer,”  which  will  attempt  to  answer  the 
hundreds  of  fertilizer  questions  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating. 

* 

The  farm  help  question  is  a  hard  one  on  many 
farms,  yet  farmers  should  be  careful  what  strangers 
they  take  into  their  homes.  You  might  possibly  enter¬ 
tain  an  angel  unawares  once  in  1,000  times,  but  the 
chances  of  harboring  a  character  of  an  opposite  stripe 
would  be  much  narrower.  We  have  just  heard  of  a 
case  where  such  a  rascal  did  far  more  damage  in  a 
quiet  home  than  a  dozen  tigers  could  have  done. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  fruit  growers’  meetings. 
Buy  a  sample  box  of  apples  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Get  an  empty  box  and  let  the  most  expert  packer  in 
the  society  select  fine  fruit  and  see  how  near  he  can 
come  to  imitating  the  western  apples.  We  believe 
there  are  a  good  many  places  at  the  East  where  fruit 
fully  as  good  as  that  from  the  Pacific  can  be  selected 
and  packed.  This  would  be  a  good  way  to  prove  it. 

* 

On  page  918  we  printed  the  name  and  a  brief  report 
of  the  doings  of  an  apple  buyer  who  took  a  fancy  to 
Maine  apples.  Now  we  have  the  sequel : 

That  fly-by-night  apple  man,  Mr.  Posey,  has  answered 
my  letters  now,  and  asked  me  to  send  him  statements  of 
apples  shipped  and  not  settled  for.  philo  thurston. 

It  usually  takes  longer  to  reach  the  ear  of  a  “fly-by- 
night”  character,  but  in  time  the  cold  type  will  batter 
them  down.  Printer’s  ink  is  a  great  fuel  for  a  search¬ 
light. 

* 

Have  you  written  that  letter  to  Hon.  Chas.  E. 
Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y.f  You  can  help  by  ‘sending 
him  a  brief,  respectful  letter  asking  him  to  investigate 
that  cattle  case.  We  simply  want  to  let  the  Governor 
know  what  country  people  think  about  the  principle 
involved.  We  doubt  if  at  present  he  gets  his  infor¬ 
mation  straight  from  the  soil.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  write  the  letter,  for  this  is  a  National  question, 
and  Gov.  Hughes  may  be,  if  he  is  not  now,  a  National 
character.  It  is  within  your  right  to  tell  him  respect¬ 
fully  what  country  people  stand  for.  Write  at  once. 

* 

We  are  asked  if  the  seed  testing  laboratory  at 
Washington  can  help  us  on  the  mixed  variety  problem. 
For  instance,  suppose  you  buy  onion  seed  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  variety  and  want  to  be  sure  it  is  true.  Can  you 
send  a  sample  of  the  seed  to  Washington  and  learn 
whether  it  is  red,  yellow  or  white?  No;  the  seed  of 
one  variety  cannot  be  told  from  another,  neither  can 
the  little  seedlings.  You  will  still  have  to  rely  on 
(he  honesty  and  care  of  the  seedsman  in  such  matters. 
The  seed  laboratory  will  tell  you  if  weed  seeds  are 
mixed  in  what  you  buy,  and  also  what  per  cent  of 
the  seeds  may  be  expected  to  sprout  under  fair  condi¬ 
tions.  The  most  effective  work  is  done  with  seeds 
of  grass  and  clover,  and  it  will  pay  any  man  who 
buys  such  seeds  to  have  them  tested.  There  has  been 
a  great  complaint  about  these  adulterated  seeds.  The 


best  way  to  drive  them  out  of  the  market  is  to  let 
the  seedsmen  know  you  are  going  to  a  higher  author¬ 
ity.  Thus  the  more  samples  that  are  sent  the  better 
the  chance  to  drive  out  the  weeds  and  dirt 

* 

Here  are  some  remarks  from  a  Vermont  dairyman 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  literature  of  this  Jersey 
cattle  case.  Nothing  we  can  add  could  strengthen 
them : 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  papers  will  fit  cows  is  to  have 
them  handled  by  an  honest  man.  There  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  fraud.  I  own  eight  registered  Jerseys  and 
20  grades.  I  wish  I  knew  if  the  registry  is  all  right.  I 
have  twt>  registered  cows  that  lost  their  calves  last  Spring, 
and  two  grade  calves  63-64  Jersey  blood.  No  living  man 
could  have  a  suspicion  they  were  not  the  purebred.  I 
might  Dawleyize  them,  only  I  would  not  lose  my  self  respect, 
and  dishonor  an  ancient  and  noble  family  name  for  all  the 
cattle  in  Vermont.  But  there  are  mean  men  on  earth,  and 
nothing  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cattle  business. 

* 

“SIFTING  OUT  THE  HEARTS  OF  MEN.” 

During  the  Civil  War  old  soldiers  remember  how 
they  went  marching  to  the  tune  of  Mrs.  Howe’s 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  The  most  effective 
lines  in  that  hymn  were: 

“He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men 
Before  the  judgment  seat!” 

In  every  contest  for  principle  or  right  men  must 
face  a  supreme  moral  test.  They  must  decide  with¬ 
out  compromise  for  one  side  or  the  other.  7  he  way 
men  meet  this  test  will  decide  the  future  of  every 
social  organization — from  the  humblest  home  to  the 
mightiest  nation.  It  is  saddening  to  see  how  through 
history  the  compromisers  and  moral  cowards  have  lined 
up  on  the  fence  where  they  give  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

And  this  sifting  of  men’s  hearts  goes  on  to-day. 
Here  in  New  York  State  we  have  an  instance  of  it. 
This  Jersey  cattle  case  and  what  it  stands  for  could 
have  been  settled  long  ago  by  the  Institute  workers. 
We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  them,  unless  he  be 
under  personal  obligations  to  Mr.  Dawley,  will  stand 
up  and  say  he  knows  the  charges  cannot  be  true — 
though  he  could  name  half  a  dozen  men  of  his 
acquaintance  of  whom  such  things  could  be  said. 
These  Institute  workers  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  it  will  mean  ruin  to  the  Institutes  if  any  man  at 
the  head  of  them  can,  with  the  aid  of  his  helpers,  defy 
serious  charges  and  refuse  to  meet.  them.  These  men 
also  know  that  Ti-ie  R.  N.-Y.  has,  for  the  past  year, 
been  ready  to  stop  the  discussion  at  any  time  a  final 
settlement  before  an  impartial  tribunal  was  assured. 

During  the  State  Fair  the  writer  told  Mr.  Dawley 
personally  that  if  he  would  clear  himself  of  these  seri¬ 
ous  charges  made  by  Rogers  and  Squiers  all  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  in  power,  ability  and  influence  would  be  at 
his  disposal  for  complete  vindication.  This  was  said 
in  the  presence  of  H.  E.  Cook  and  Mr.  Dawley’s’ 
lawyer. 

Now  the  Institute  workers  knew  all  these  things 
and  when  they  were  asked  to  take  up  their  Winter’s 
work  they  met  the  test  which  sifts  out  the  hearts  of 
men  and  proves  whether  a  man  is  built  like  a  ramrod 
or  like  an  angleworm.  They  should  have  stood  up 
firmly  and  said  as  was  their  right: 

“We  will  not  go  until  yon  face  these  charges  and 
disarm  your  critics  as  you  say  you  can!” 

Had  they  done  that  this  whole  matter  would  have 
been  settled  long  ago  and  settled  right.  Not  only  so, 
but  these  men  would  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
moral  courage  which  is  the  highest  badge  of  man¬ 
hood.  We  regret  to  say  that  at  the  test  these  men 
seem  to  have  had  contraction  of  the  heart — and  they 
went  through  the  sieve!  Not  all;  for  a  few  men  re¬ 
fused  to  bend  the  knee.  Of  the  others,  some  with  one 
excuse  and  some  with  another,  all  knowing  what  they 
were  doing,  these  men  fell  in  line  with  some  half¬ 
hearted  statement  which  meant  nothing.  They  knew 
that  by  doing  this  they  gave  Mr.  Dawley  the  char¬ 
acter  he  wanted,  and  enabled  him  to  point  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Legislature  to  eminently  respectable  men, 
who  by  their  action  endorse  him  and  repudiate  charges 
— which  in  their  hearts  they  cannot  do.  When  God 
goes  sifting  the  hearts  of  men  and  offering  them 
moral  opportunity  there  is  some  definite  purpose  in  it. 
The  great  need  in  farm  education  to-day,  particularly 
in  New  York,  is  some  fresh,  strong  element  of  moral 
force.  Without  it  you  may  pour  thousands  of  dollars 
and  millions  of  well-sweetened  words  into  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  without  avail.  These  Institute  workers  have  had 
their  opportunity. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  thousands  of  tramps  and  other 
idle  men  are  pouring  into  New  York  for  the  Winter. 
We  see  already  many  of  them  lounging  about.  On 
some  days  one  can  hardly  walk  two  blocks  without 
being  held  up  with  some  long  story  about  the  need 
of  a  little  money  to  buy  food.  The  majority  of  such 
men  would  not  work  if  they  had  the  chance.  They 
are  drones  and  worse,  and  it  is  a  public  shame  that 


kind-hearted  people  should  be  asked  to  feed  them  and 
keep  them  comfortable.  We  have  known  well-meaning 
people  to  come  to  the  country  and  solicit  money  to  buy 
“breakfasts  for  hungry”  men.  If  this  could  lie  used 
to  help  the  really  deserving  men  who  have  families 
to  support  country  people  might  be  justified  in  con¬ 
tributing  their  hard-earned  money.  It  is  worse  than 
folly  to  give  such  money  to  feed  the  tough  citizens 
who  make  their  lazy  lair  in  New  York  every  Winter. 
The  Charities  Organization  is  likely  to  be  swamped 
with  calls  for.  help.  They  promise  to  apply  the  “work 
test” — that  is,  compel  all  healthy  applicants  to  work  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fed. 

* 

This  may  be  a  good  time  to  build  that  new  house 
or  fix  up  the  old  one.  You  can  make  a  good  bargain 
for  labor  and  material  now  when  cash  is  needed  in 
circulation.  If  you  have  the  money  to  spend  you  can 
make  more  out  of  what  you  will  save  on  the  price  of 
the  house  than  the  hoarded  money  ever  can  earn  for 
you.  There  may  yet  be  some  farmers  who  think  a 
comfortable  house  and  neat  grounds  will  indicate  a 
weakness  of  some  sort.  The  pride  in  having  a  good 
home  is  the  sort  of  “weakness”  that  means  strength. 
The  colored  woman  at  the  South,  who  out  of  her 
scanty  savings  fixed  up  her  little  cottage  had  the  true 
idea  when  she  said : 

“When  Is  in  de  field,  I  jes’  has  every  now  and 
den  to  look  up  at  dis  house,  and,  when  I  see  it,  I  don't 
know'dat  I’m  working.” 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  will  be  when  men  cultivate 
the  spirit  and  poetry  of  life  so  that  they  don’t  know 
they  are  working!  When  toil  acquires  a  soul  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  it  is  no  longer  drudgery. 

* 

In  seeking  to  investigate  the  proportion  of  regis¬ 
tered  bulls  kept  in  dairy  districts  we  went  at  random 
to  a  number  of  places  where  dairying  is  a  chief  in¬ 
dustry.  The  first  reports  are  given  on  page  28. 
We  want  more  of  them,  and  would  like  to  have  the 
facts  from  your  district.  You  will  see  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  bulls  in  these  districts  are 
purebred.  Of  course  in  milk  making  sections  where 
few  calves  are  raised  this  might  be  expected,  but  we 
would  like  to  know  how  these  cows  that  are  bought 
to  fill  these  dairies  rank  in  breeding.  At  any  rate,  it 
must  be  evident  to  breeders  that  there  is  a  great  har¬ 
vest  awaiting  them  in  these  working  herds  if  they  can 
offer  good  bulls  at  a  fair  price  and  with  the  pedigree 
guaranteed.  No  one  can  blame  a  dairyman  for  em¬ 
ploying  every  possible  means  within  his  power  to 
make  sure  that  the  papers  fit  his  registered  stock. 
During  the  past  year  many  persons  have  asked  us 
where  to  buy  purebred  animals  that  they  can  be  sure 
of.  We  have  been  able  to  tell  them,  and  we  have 
found  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before 
for  good  stock,  and  also  more  straightforward,  honest 
breeders  than  ever.  It  is  an  excellent  time  right  now 
to  buy  registered  stock. 


BREVITIES. 

It’s  a  good  biter  who  can  take  a  bite  himself. 

Out  in  Arizona  they  are  now  making  Alfalfa  hay ! 

Even  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  dairymen  are  talking  about 
“certified  milk.” 

In  the  West  the  live  stock  auctioneer’s  business  has  come 
to  he  a  profession — requiring  schools  of  its  own. 

The  latest  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  live  long  is — eat 
sour  milk.  Not  while,  we  have  plenty  of  sour  apples. 

At  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  an  experiment  is 
being  made  at  keeping  hens  in  small  tents. 

If  an  experiment  station  start  an  exDeriment.  and  obtains 
results  which  indicate  failure — should  it  issue  the  figures? 

A  friend  in  Alberta,  Northwest  Canada,  writes  that 
apples  cost  $7  per  barrel  wholesale.  Nearer  the  apple  bin 
for  us  ! 

That  Jersey  cattle  question  recently  appeared  in  an  In¬ 
stitute  question  box.  The  director’s  reply  was  that  lie 
would  answer  in  private. 

After  all  this  man  has  a  pretty  sensible  idea  of  the 
work  of  a  water  witch:  “If  I  engaged  a  water  witch  to 

locate  a  place  to  dig  a  well  I  should  dig  just  where  he 
said  dig,  if  it  was  where  I  wanted  the  well.” 

The  great  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  was  able  to  reign 
many  years  and  end  his  days  in  comparative  quiet.  Out  of 
eight  emperors  following  him  five  met  with  violent  deaths. 
We  are  told  that  Augustus  ate  an  apple  every  night. 

A  French  chemist  advocates  the  use  of  sugar  in  bread- 
making.  This  he  says  will  make  a  lighter  and  better  bread, 
and  increase  the  demand  for  sugar.  He  would  better  work 
his  scheme  on  the  principle  of  the  Apple  Consumers'  League. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hulsizer  recently  died  in  Ohio  at  the  age  of 
106.  In  late  years  she  did  much  sewing,  and  until  two 
years  ago  could  see  to  thread  her  needle.  She  never  wore 
glasses.  She  attributed  her  long  life  to  the  constant  eating 
of  apples  and  other  fruit. 

To  show  the  varied  resources  of  Colorado  a  railroad  has 
offered  to  deliver  a  carload  of  snow  each  day  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  at  Denver  in  July.  The  snow  will  he 
hauled  from  the  mountains,  and  side  by  side  with  it  will  be 
Colorado’s  fruits  and  flowers. 
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TRUTH  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

“If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn 
me;  If  I  say  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also  prove  me  per¬ 
verse.”  Job,  ix :  20. 

Our  genial  friend,  Brother  Tucker,  of  The  Country 
Gentleman,  breaks  out  once  more  in  calling  our  well 
meant  remarks  “A  Silly  Lie.”  We  might  envy  the 
learning  of  one  able  to  make  such  fine  distinctions 
with  adjectives,  but  the  pitiable  position  of  a  man 
who  has  no  other  argument  is  not  one  to  be  desired. 
This  is  what  Bro.  Tucker  calls  “another  untruth.” 

“  .  .  .  That  The  Country  Gentleman  has  dis¬ 
couraged  thorough  investigation  of  any  charges  against 
him.”  ( Dawley ). 

When  The  Country  Gentleman  gets  cold  Bro. 
Tucker  seems  to  forget  what  he  has  written.  Over  a 
year  ago  he  said : 

AVe  printed  two  weeks  ago  in  this  department  the  official 
reply  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  certain  charges 
against  that  body  that  were  unadvisedly  admitted  to  the 
columns  of  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker;  and  thought  the 
matter  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  drop.  But  the  breeding 
fraternity  is  very  generally  of  a  different  opinion,  resenting 
strongly  what  is' regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  whole  indus¬ 
try.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
tin'  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  last  week,  and 
given  in  another  column  of  this  issue,  are  only  a  mild  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  feeling  that  prevails.  It  seems  to  us  that  too 
much  is  made  of  the  matter,  much  more  than  its  import¬ 
ance  deserves — that  is  to  say,  its  importance  to  the  breed¬ 
ers.  Our  esteemed  contemporary,  unfamiliar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  been  tricked  and  misled  into  assuming  a  position 
of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  purebred  live-stock  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole;  but  you  know  what  Stephenson  said  when 
somebody  asked  him  what  would  happen  if  a  cow  got  in  the 
way  of  his  newfangled  railroad  train.  lie  did  not  appre¬ 
hend  any  very  great  damage — to  the  train  !  Everybody 
would  be  sorry  to  see  so  good  a  paper  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  undertake  the  role  of  the  cow. 

It  doesn’t  need  an  interpreter  to  show  that  here  Bro. 
Tucker  discouraged  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
advised  all  concerned  to  drop  the  case.  He  felt  sure 
at  that  time  that  a  poor,  friendless  man  like  Mr. 
Rogers  had  been  laughed  and  crushed  out  of  business. 
You  couldn’t  get  Bro.  Tucker  within  a  mile  of  any 
righteous  principle  with  a  friendless  man  tied  to  it. 
It  was  very  kind  of  our  good  brother  to  pat  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  head  and  say:  “Now,  be  nice,  little 
boys,  and  run  home  and  play  before  you  are  hurt. 
This  is  a  man’s  game — no  little  boys  are  wanted!” 

We  recently  called  upon  the  politicians  of  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  to  pass  another  “resolution.”  They 
proved  as  meek  as  Moses — and  yet  far  wiser  than 
Tucker — for  they  kept  quiet.  But  then  Bro.  Tucker 
was  in  a  worse  plight,  for  he  evidently  thought  the 
Jersey  breeders  would  cover  up  a  fraud,  and  he  stood 
ready  to  defend  such  action.  He  learned  later  that 
honest  breeders  repudiated  his  defense  of  dishonest 
methods. 

Then  on  January  24  our  good  brother  again  said : 

“There  was  and  is  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate.” 

There  is  straight  and  clear  cut  opposition  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  was  so  clear  that  it  put  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  for  they  had  never 
said  any  such  thing. 

Bro.  Tucker  has  also  made  personal  appeals  and 
scolding  protests  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
from  reopening  this  case  in  the  face  of  strong  evi¬ 
dence.  Tucker  knew  that  responsible  men  had  identi¬ 
fied  some  of  the  Rogers  cattle  as  grades.  Yet,  know¬ 
ing  this,  he  was  willing  to  cover  up  rather  than 
root  out  an  evil.  His  private  letters  to  protesting 
readers  contain  the  same  argument,  and  now  the  man 
actually  has  the  assurance  to  say  he  never  tried  to  dis¬ 
courage  investigation,  while  in  the  same  paper  he 
prints  this : 

All*.  F.  B.  Keeney,  Belvidcre,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
has  been  selected  to  investigate  certain  new  charges 
against  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley. 

Here  he  tries  to  make  his  readers  believe  the  old 
charges  are  not  under  investigation.  Here  is  the 
Club’s  announcement : 

“Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  investigate  the  purity  of  breeding  of  all  animals 
bred  by  Mr.  Dawley  and  entered  in  the  Herd  Register 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  the  other  matters  covered 
by  the  charges,  and  report  the  result  of  the  investigation 
to  the  Club  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.” 

And  now  read  this  statement  of  Bro.  Tucker’s : 

The  report  of  this  committee,  printed  on  page  533  of 
Tlte  Country  Gentleman,  exonerated  Mr.  Dawley  of  all 
charges  of  wrong-doing,  except  delay  in  furnishing  papers ; 
and  advised  that  one  cow  and  her  progeny  be  excluded  from 


the  register  on  account  of  Mr.  Rogers  having  so  mixed 
up  animals  and  records  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify 
the  animals.  That  ended  that  matter,  so  far  as  the  Club 
is  concerned. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  investigating  committee  said 
about  that  cow  April  4,  1907 : 

According  to  her  teeth,  this  cozu  is  between  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  from  the  evidence  adduced  she  does 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  correspond  to 
the  registry,  which  shows  her  to  have  been  dropped 
December  10,  1903. 

And  yet  with  this  staring  him  in  the  face,  Mr. 
Tucker  has  the  supreme  hardihood  to  say  the  cow  was 
rejected  because  Rogers  mixed  up  the  records.  It 
would  be  more  sensible  to  say  he  mixed  the  horns  and 
teeth.  Some  of  these  cows  are  still  misfits,  but  the 
committee  fitted  nine  cows  to  nine  papers.  It  surely 
requires  the  wisdom  of  The  Country  Gentleman  to 
explain  how  one  cow  and  one  paper  can  be  mixed 
so  you  cannot  identify  the  cow!  It  is  too  bad  that 
Bro.  Tucker  in  his  great  desire  to  “give  all  the  facts” 
forgot  to  state  that  the  committee  did  not  hear  Rogers’ 
evidence  at  all.  On  the  strength  of  Dawley's  evidence 
alone  the  committee  said : 

It  appears  that  he  [Rogers  1  wrote  to  Dawley  repeatedly 
for  the  papers  and  for  information  in  reference  to  service 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  cows,  and  that  Dawley  delayed  or 
wholly  failed  to  give  this  information.  *  *  *  ilogers 

was  entitled  to  this  information  and  the  irritation  caused 
by  his  failure  to  get  it  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of 
this  controversy. 

Thus  Bro.  Tucker  knew  that  this  committee  held 
Dawley  responsible  for  this  controversy.  He  also 
knows  that  others  have  complained  about  delay  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  papers  from  Dawley.  Yet  he  prints  the 
following : 

A  silly  lie  is  printed  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
saying  that  “The  Country  Gentleman  Is  rigid  in  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Dawley  the  Jersey  breeder  should  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  identity  from  Mr.  Dawley  the  conductor  of  farm¬ 
ers'  institutes.”  The  Country  Gentleman  has  never  said 
anything  that  could  possibly,  he  twisted  into  any  such  con¬ 
tention  and  we  call  the  lie  “silly,”  because  anybody  who 
cares  to  do  so  can  so  easily  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  a  lie, 
by  running  over  the  files  of  the  paper. 

Bro.  Tucker  doesn’t  even  walk  through  the  files  of 
his  own  paper.  Here  is  what  he  said  about  Dawley : 

But  il  is  worth  noticing  that  when  Mr.  Dawley  took 
hold  of  the  work  the  attendance  was-  only  about  45,000 
in  a  year,  and  last  year,  with  but  $5,000  more  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  was  137,000,  and  the  interest  better  than  ever 
before.  He  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  director 
of  institutes  the  State  has  ever  had. 

Why  was  it  -“worth  noticing”  when  no  one  had  ever 
disputed  Mr.  Dawley’s  ability  to  conduct  these  meet¬ 
ings?  Our  claim  was  and  is  that  the  character  of  the 
official  must  be  judged  by  that  of  the  man.  Tucker 
replies  to  this  lay  printing  again  arid  again  this  state¬ 
ment  about  Dawley,  “the  best  director,”  ignoring  the 
serious  charges  which  it  knows  were  made  against 
Dawley,  the  breeder.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Manchester, 
The  Country  Gentleman  says : 

“Dawley  has  .been  so  much  the  best  director  of  those 
meetings  the  State  has  ever  had  that  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son.  That  has  nothing  under  heaven  to  do  with  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  Jersey  cattle  as  anybody  might  see.  *  *  *  * 

In  another  letter  to  a  protesting  reader  it  says : 

“Dawley’s  management  of  the  institutes  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  He  is  so  much  the  best  director  the  State  has  ever 
had  that  there  is  no  comparison.  We  have  said  so  and 
shall  say  so  whenever  circumstances  call  for  the  remark. 
The  business  of  the  Country  Gen  t  lent  on  is  simply  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  xvliole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Here  is  clear  admission  that  in  his  opinion,  Dawley 
the  breeder  has  nothing  to  do  with  Dawley  the  di¬ 
rector.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  recent  subscribers  last  week: 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  afford  to  support,  even  to  the 
extent  of  one  subscription,  a  journal  which  assumes  the  at¬ 
titude  toward  dishonesty  in  influential  public  officials  which 
has  characterized  The  Country  Gentleman  during  the  past 
year.  While  it  is  true  that  you  disclaim  any  defence  of 
Mr.  Dawley  your  policy  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
serious  charges  brought  against  him  by  responsible  indi¬ 
viduals  and  your  editorial  atacks  upon  a  journal  which  has 
endeavored  to  secure  justice  for  a  comparatively  helpless 
farmer  show  your  true  attitude  in  the  matter  quite  as 
clearly  as  could  the  most  frank  defence  of  a  man  you  evi¬ 
dently  do  not  dare  to  become  openly  sponsor  for. 

Tli is  man  is  able  to  do  some  pretty  effective  “twist¬ 
ing,”  and  there  are  thousands  like  him  who  see  the  ugly 
picture  revealed  between  the  lines,  and  from  it  size 
up  the  author  accurately. 

Why  should  Mr.  Tucker  go  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
Dawley,  the  director?  He  has  done  more  of  it  in  the 
past  six  months  than  in  12  years  before.  Mr.  Dawley 
has  suddenly  become  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Country  Gentleman.  Why?  Now  Mr.  Tucker  knows 


that  he  cannot  defend  Dawley  the  breeder  on  his 
record.  Mr.  Tucker’s  opinion  of  Dawley  is  well 
known.  Why,  then,  this  sudden  activity  in  behalf  of 
Dawley  the  director?  Air.  Tucker  does  not  dare 
offend  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
knows  that  he  must  support  the  Department, 
right  or  wrong.  He  must  thus  ridicule  Rogers, 
scold  C.  1.  Hunt  and  insult  Squiers  and  every 
other  honest  man  who  dares  tell  the  truth  about  tin's 
cattle  case.  If  fidelity  to  the  Department  makes  such 
demands  upon  Mr.  Tucker  lie  must  feel  that  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  large  price  for  his  privilege.  His  slick  scheme 
of  separating  the  man  from  the  official  has  failed 
because  he  cannot  pull  them  apart  and  must  now  carry 
the  burden  of  the  breeder. 

I n  all  its  unhappy  turning  and  twisting  The  Country 
Gentleman  has  never  admitted  two  principles  upon 
which  this  case  is  built — like  a  house  founded  upon 
a  rock. 

1.  Any  doubt  about  the  truth  of  an  animal’s  pedi¬ 
gree  must  be  settled  promptly,  be  the  complcdner  rich 
or  poor. 

2.  A  public  official  representing  farmers,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  serious  charges,  must  clear 
himself  or  get  out  of  office! 

In  a  controversy  over  these  principles  a  public  man 
must  take  one  side  or  the  other.  As  Tucker  attempts 
a  clumsy  straddle  farmers  have  the  right  to  decide 
which  way  he  is  leaning. 

1  lie  truth  is  that  he  evidently  begins  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  investigation,  because  he  reasoned  that  the  A. 
J.  C.  C.  would  be  willing  to  brush  the  appeal  of  a 
man  like  Rogers  aside  on  a  technicality.  For  thus 
ignoring  the  moral  issue  and  the  principle  which  has 
kept  this  case  afloat  he  has  been  swept  aside  by  the 
honorable  Jersey  breeders,  who  saw  the  shame  of  the 
position  into  which  he  tried  to  place  them. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Because  Mrs.  Santino  Mastrinola,  a  widow, 
of  Charleroi,  Pa.,  would  not  marry  him,  Joseph  Rea,  it  is 
alleged,  threw  a  dynamite  bomb  ‘through  the  window  of 
her  home  December  25.  Mrs.  Mastrinola  sustained  a 
broken  leg  and  other  serious  injuries,  the  house  was  set 
on  fire,  and  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished  they 
had  been  communicated  to  other  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  entailing»a  total  loss  of  $10,000.  .  .  .  The 

liability  of  a  water  supply  company  for  damages  for 
poisoning  its  patrons  by  using  lead  pip '  was  recently  de¬ 
cided  by  a  jury  in  a  Norfolk  County,  Mass,  court.  A  ver¬ 
dict  for  $3,500  was  awarded  the  plaintiff,  a  woman,  against 
the  Milton  Water  Company.  The  papers  set  forth  that: 
from  July  1,  1900,  the  defendant  furnished  the  plaintiff 
with  water  through  lead  pipes,  which  water  was  unlit  and 
unsafe  for  domestic  use,  and  that  she  was  made  ill  thereby. 
She  sued  for  $20,000.  The  jury  returned  an  answer  of 
“yes”  to  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  company  toward  the 

plaintiff . Fire  deslro.ved  nearly  the  entire  block 

hounded  by  Mission,  Jessie,  First  and  Second  streets,  San 
Francisco,  December  26.  Several  factories  and  stores  were 
burned  out,  and  the  loss  will  amount  to  more  than  $200,- 
000.  Most  of  the  buildings  destroyed  were  only  temno- 
rary  affairs,  so  that  the  loss  was  principally  in  stocks  car¬ 
ried  by  the  firms  involved . Promoters,  mine 

promoters  and  other  persons  convicted  of  using  the  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  stock 
in  tlte  Lost  Spanish  Bullion  Mines  Company  were  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  It.  E.  Lewis  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Denver,  Col.,  December  26.  as  follows:  Georg'  s. 
Dithers,  Lee  Dubers  ami  C.  1,.  Blackwell  thirty  davs  in 
jail  and  $1,000  fine  each:  William  II.  Wilson,  W.  B.  Cam¬ 
eron,  A.  E.  Keablor  and  Arthur  Lawrence,  fifteen  days  im¬ 
prisonment  and  $500  tine  each:  Arthur  Levan  and  E.  W. 
Sebben,  $100  fine  and  costs,  amounting  to  $200;  R.  C. 
Hunt  and  Dantou  Pinkus,  $50  fine  and  $150  costs. 

Senator  Scott  Introduced  at  Washington, 
December  21,  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  consist  of  three  Senators 
and  three  Representatives  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
rcent  explosions  in  coal  mini's  in  West  Virginia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Alabama  and  other  States.  The  committee  is  di¬ 
rected  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  make  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  may  to  them  seem  proper . The  branch 

brewery  of  the  Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Association,  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  December  30,  poured  into  a  city 
sewer  2,300  barrels  of  freshly  brewed  beer  valued  at  $1  "i- 
400.  The  new  law  of  Oklahoma  forbids  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  beer  had  been  made  before 
the  law  became  effective,  but  had  not  matured  enough  to 
be  salable,  and  the  State  refused  to  allow  its  shipment 

to  other  States . Judge  R.  E.  Lewis,  of  the 

Federal  Court  at  Denver,  Col.,  December  30.  quashed  ail 
indictments  and  sustained  all  the  demurrers  in  coal  land 
fraud  eases,  thereby  releasing  about  50  prominent  defen¬ 
dants  from  prosecution . An  explosion  of  fire 

damp  December  31  entombed  30  miners  in  the  Bernel 

Coal  Mine,  at  Carthage.  Socorro  county,  N.  M.,  owned  by 
the  Carthage  Fuel  Company,  it  is  believed  that  the  mines 
are  on  fire  as  a  result  of  the  explosion.  It  is  supposed  all 
are  dead,  nine  bodies  having  been  taken  out  already.  Forty 
men  employed  in  the  mine  had  not  returned  from  dinner 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  .  .  .  Relatives  of  the 

victims  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  held  their  annual  me¬ 
morial  service  in  Chicago.  December  30.  'Pile  memorial 
association  desires  to  establish  an  emergency  hospital  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  where  600  persons  lost  their  lives, 
but  lack  of  funds  prevents  this  and  the  building  is  still 
occupied  as  a  theatre. 


My  Price — tlae  Lowest 


Ever  Made  on  a  High-Grade  Spreader  ^ 
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m  The  ONLY  % 
M  Spreader  v? 
0  Guaranteed  for  N 
/  25  Years  with  a 

$25,000  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  TO  PROTECT  YOU 


I  am  the 
ACTUAL 
MANU¬ 
FAC¬ 
TURER 
of 

Manure 
Spread¬ 
ers  not 
a  Jobber, 
so  the  Gal¬ 
loway  really 
is  sold  from 
factory 
farm 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Real  SO  Day  Free  Trial  w*ja>  me  Money  invouRgocket 


OU  don’t  have  to  pay  me  or  any  one  else  a  single  cent  on  the  price  of 
my  spreader  before  you  try  it  or  after  you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
itself  to  be  the  best  made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  beginners  don’t 
know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the  Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break 
and  wear  out  where  experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 

I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manufacturer  to  put 


his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway  in  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test. 
I  don’t  care  what  other  spreader  you  try— it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try 
the  Galloway  at  the  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
try  the  Galloway  at  no  cost  to  you  even  if  you  do  put  up  your  money  to  try 
any  other  spreader.  If  the  Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  that  you  try, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny 
and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


Galloway  of  Waterloo 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader,Book,  Free. 


Galloway 

Wagon  Box 

Manure  Spreader 

THE  Galloway  has  the  best  improvements — all  patented  so 
you  can’t  get  them  on  other  spreaders.  The  Galloway  is 


I  make  the  only  70  bu.  spread¬ 
er  with  wagon  running-gear. 
Patented.  It's  something  new. 
Worth  $15  more  than  any 
other,  and  costs  $20  less. 

•m 

M< 


The  ONLY  Spread¬ 
er  with  MALLEA¬ 
BLE  and  STEEL  lor 
ALL  Parts  that 
break  and  wear 
out  in  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the 
wagon  gears 
you  already 


Lightest  Dralt— Feeds  as  You  Wish— and  Is  the  Only 
Spreader  that  Fits  Quickly  and  Easily  to  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Widths  of  Wagon  Gears. 

.WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  669  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 

fl  prompt  delivery  to  you  from  Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  points  at  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  Wis.,  etc. 
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The 

ONLYlfH 
End- 

less  Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  hi 
the  World. 

Patented  — 

Worth  S25  on 
any  Spreader, 
Costs  you  nothing 
on  the  Galloway. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  EMPTY  COT. 

Two  peasants  dwelt  alone.  Alas, 

No  child  had  they, 

For  he  had  died !  But  once  there  came 
A  lad  that  way, 

And  asked  if  he  might  spend  the  night. 

They  spread  for  him 
The  empty  cot  that  long  had  stood 
In  shadows  dim. 

’Twas  Christmas-tide — and  ere  he  went 
He  asked  the  man,  . 

“What  can  I  do  for  thee?”  He  said, 

“'Tis  little  that  you  can.” 

“And  thou,”  lie  asked  of  her,  “who  took 
A  stranger  lad 

Into  your  home  and  broke  your  bread, 

To  make  me  glad? 

“I  was' aweary,  and  you  made 
The  little  bed, 

Where  one  before  I  came  had  slept — ” 
With  lifted  head, 

She  looked  at  him  In  quick  surprise, 

And  whispered  low, 

“Oh,  stay  with  me,  sweet  child  Divine; 
Thy  face  I  know.” 

“My  mother!”  softly  answered  he, 

“Again  we  part. 

But  keep  the  little  bed  for  me, 

Within  your  heart.” 

******* 

When  Christmas  comes  with  holly  boughs, 
And  mistletoe, 

And  cedars  sweet,  the  earth  is  glad 
Beneath  the  snow  ; 

When  mothers  hang  the  stockings  round, 
With  love  intent, 

A  tear  oft  falls  upon  the  hearth 
For  those  who  went ! 

Aye,  blame  her  not,  if  for  a  while 
She  steals  apart 

And  kneels  beside  the  empty  cot, 

Hushing  her  heart! 

For  love  dies  not.  The  stranger  lad,  * 
With  eyes  so  mild, 

Is  heaven-sent  to  comfort  is, 

The  Christmas  Child. 

— I.  M.  P.  Ockenden,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

* 

To  bake  macaroni  with  cheese  and  to¬ 
mato,  put  a  layer  of  boiled  macaroni  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish,  turn  a  little  white 
sauce  over  it  and  then  a  little  tomato 
sauce;  sprinkle  on  some  grated  Parme¬ 
san  cheese,  add  another  layer  of  maca¬ 
roni,  repeat  the  white  sauce  and  tomato 
sauce  and  the  cheese  dressing  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  dish  is  full.  Then  sprin¬ 
kle  the  top  with  cheese  and  some  finely 
minced  chives  and  bake  until  it  is  brown, 
* 

If  your  oven  does  not  bake  well  late 
in  the  afternoon  (and  many  kitchen 
stoves  suffer  from  this  defect)  you  can 
bake  potatoes  for  supper  on  the  top  of 
the  stove.  Put  a  sheet  iron  plate  or  pan 
on  the  stove,  put  the  potatoes  on  this, 
and  turn  an  iron  skillet  or  pot  over  them. 
This  cover  must  of  course  fit  tight.  The 
potatoes  take  no  longer  than  when  in 
the  oven.  One  small  family,  using  an 
oil  stove  in  Summer,  has  baked  potatoes 
all  the  year  round,  cooking  them  in  this 
way  through  the  Summer. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  steams  her  fruit 
before  baking  it,  carrying  on  the  whole 
process  in  the  oven.  She  puts  some  hot 
water  in  her  double  roasting  pan,  puts 
the  cake  in  its  tin  on  the  rack  in  the 
roaster,  closes  it  up,  and  puts  it  in  the 
oven.  It  is  cooked  in  the  steam  for 
two  hours,  is  then  taken  out  of  the  roast¬ 
ing  pan,  and  put  in  the  oven  as  usual, 
being  baked  for  one  hour.  The  result 
is  excellent,  and  there  is  much  less  trou¬ 
ble  than  the  ordinary  baking,  where  one 
always  fears  the  cake  may  burn  on  top. 

* 

Here  is  still  another  coffee  cake,  and 
a  very  good  one:  To  one  pound  of  raised 
bread  dough  work  in  one  cup  of  soft 
butter,  three  eggs,  two  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  a  half-cup  of  milk  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg, 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  all¬ 
spice,  one  large  half  cup  of  pitted  dates 
and  the  same  of  seeded  raisins.  After 
mixing  put  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan 
and  let  raise  in  a  warm  corner ;  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  taken  out  have 
ready  a  thick  syrup  made  from  sugar 
and  water  and  brush  the  top  of  the 


cake;  immediately  arrange  halved 
blanched  almonds,  pecan  nut  meats  and 
candied  orange  peel  in  a  design  on  top 
and  sides,  covering  closely. 

* 

Whenever  we  feel  a  trifle  discon¬ 
tented — disposed,  so  to  speak,  to  quarrel 
with  our  bread  and  butter — we  like  to 
think  of  a  certain  elderly  woman  in  a 
nearby  town.  She  is  over  70  years  old, 
a  childless  widow,  and  lives  alone  in  a 
tiny  home  which  is  her  only  possession. 
She  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  suf¬ 
ferer  from  rheumatism,  so  that  both 
hands  and  feet  are  bent  and  twisted,  but 
she  is  able  to  run  her  sewing  machine, 
and  she  works  day  after  day,  making 
furniture  coverings,  at  which  she  is  an 
expert,  to  provide  her  livelihood.  To 
be  alone,  to  be  partially  crippled,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  work  for  daily  bread 
when  past  three  score  and  ten,  would 
seem,  to  many  people,  cause  enough  for 
melancholy.  But  in  this  case  people  go 
to  the  little  house,  not  to  cheer  a  lonely 
old  woman,  but  to  gain  cheer  for  them¬ 
selves,  for  somehow,  no  matter  what 
happens,  she  has  the  faculty  of  seeing 
the  bright  side,  if  there  is  one,  or  if  not, 
of  so  polishing  up  the  dark  side  that 
it  may  very  well  pass  for  bright.  Once, 
when  alone  in  a  large  city,  her  rheumatic 
feet  gave  way,  and  she  had  a  fall,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  badly  fractured  leg.  Kindly 
strangers  took  ber  to  a  hospital,  and 
there  she  had  to  remain  for  10  long 
weeks.  That  would  seem  trying  to  most 
of  us,  but  this  cheery  body  took  it  as  a 
new  and  delightful  experience,  and  she 
talks  with  the  greatest  pleasure  of  her 
delightful  vacation  in  the  hospital.  Some 
of  her  friends  wished  to  provide  for  her 
in  a  private  room,  instead  of  the  crowd¬ 
ed  hospital  ward,  but  she  scouted  the 
offer.  Shut  her  up  in  a  private  room, 
with  a  nurse  to  wait  on  her?  No  in¬ 
deed  ;  she  wanted  to  be  out  among  other 
folks.  So  she  shared  the  pains  and 
troubles  of  other  people,  after  her  wont, 
and  left  the  hospital  with  the  affection 
and  good  wishes  of  nurses  and  patients 
alike.  We  think  that  the  whole  secret 
of  the  affection  she  gains  wherever  she 
goes  just  lies  in  the  ready  sympathy  that 
keeps  her  so  interested  in  others  that  her 
own  pains  or  troubles  become  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  Many  a  woman  situat¬ 
ed  like  her  becomes  a  self-centered  soli¬ 
tary.  We  like  to  think  of  this  good 
woman,  to  whom  pain  and  trouble  have 
been  merely  a  medium  for  drawing  her 
closer  to  others,  and  whose  life  of  toil 
and  prayer,  outwardly  narrow  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  spreads  its  influence  in  far- 
reaching  ripples  to  friends  uncounted 
and  unknown. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

When  the  onions  and  carrots  and 
beets  are  all  safely  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
potatoes  and  apples  stored  away  in  bins, 
the  general  housekeeping  on  a  farm  runs 
smoother,  and  there  is  time  to  gather 
up  the  loose  ends  of  the  threads  of  life. 
All  Summer  we  work  and  hurry,  and 
are  unable  to  enjoy  things  as  we  go 
along;  we  are  too  busy,  and  so  over¬ 
tired  that  I  am  often  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  lines: 

We  scarcely  care  to  look  at  even 
A  little  child  ;  or  God’s  blue  heaven, 

We  feel  so  tired — my  heart  and  I. 

And  the  days  go  by  as  in  a  dream, 
while  we  are  almost  numb  with  fatigue, 
and  do  not  enjoy  the  golden  days  as 
they  pass.  But  when  all  the  products 
of  the  garden  are  in  the  cellar,  when 
the  fruit  cupboard  has  its  shelves  full 
of  bottled  sunshine,  in  the  shape  of 
canned  fruits  and  sweet  pickles,  when 
the  butter  for  Winter  use  is  in  the 
crocks  and  the  churn  is  in  disuse,  there 
is  no  need  for  haste  to  make  both  work 
ends  meet.  Since  the  Doctor  read  me  a 
lecture  about  being  too  anxious  to  get 
money  I  have  been  letting  my  pocket- 
book  get  so  thin  that  the  sides  had  no 
bulges.  But  I  was  weak  and  discour¬ 
aged,  feeling  in  the  mood  that  says  “It’s 


no  use  trying.”  For  I  had  always 
thought  it  was  laudable  to  try  to  earn  a 
little  money  independently,  and  here  was 
the  Doctor  not  only  ready  to  pull  down 
my  money  castles,  but  to  show  me  I  had 
the  wrong  spirit  in  building  them. 

But  as  if  in  answer  to  my  thoughts  I 
discovered  in  the  garret  a  piece  of  old- 
fashioned  chintz  that  belonged  to  Grand¬ 
mother,  and  the  thought  came  to  me 
what  lovely  pillows  it  would  make.  No¬ 
body  wanted  it,  so  I  gathered  the  bags 
of  feathers  that  were  waiting  for  cur¬ 
ing,  and  two  wet  days  were  spent  in 
sorting  and  stripping.  They  were  dried 
in  the  oven,  slowly,  so  as  not  to  extract 
the  oil,  and  a  little  fine  borax  sifted 
among  them  to  destroy  insects.  I  bought 
a  piece  of  tucking  and  rubbed  the  inside 
of  every  pillow  cover  with  beeswax, 
then  filled  them  and  put  on  the  chintz 
covers  with  a  fluted  ruffle  around  them. 
There  were  seven  when  finished,  and 
Mrs.  De  Long  had  a  small  one  made  for 
her  baby’s  carriage.  Altogether  they 
netted  me  $19  and  I  felt  repaid.  Of  ' 
course  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  buy  the 
chintz  it  would  have  been  less  profit, 
and  I  knew  as  well  as  Mrs.  De  Long 
that  it  was  a  bit  of  rare  quality.  Then 
I  found  my  last  year’s  customers  wanted 
chili  sauce,  and  the  boys  went  partners 
with  me  in  supplying  the  vegetables 
while  I  did  the  work,  for  the  garden  had 
been  managed  by  them  all  Summer.  So 
we  had  the  money  ready  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  to  spend  in  books  and  other  de¬ 
lights.  And  now  I  must  tell  the  best 
thing  of  all  which  I  have  kept  till  the 
last,  as  children  do  a  tasty  morsel.  We 
have  got  a  piano! 

Mrs.  Summers  was  moving  East,  and 
offered  hers  to  Brother  quite  cheap.  I 
really  think  it  is  all  because  of  little 
Theo,  for  he  thinks  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  for  her.  He  had  just  sold  the  cor¬ 
ner  lot  of  the  swamp  of  soft  maples  and 
felt  quite  rich,  I  suppose;  at  any  rate, 
it’s  here.  And  all  the  family  gathered 
round  to  give  advice  as  to  the  very  best 
corner  to  place  it.  And  then  I  sat  down 
and  played  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,” 
much  to  their  surprise.  But  I  had  often 
practiced  on  some  of  the  cabinet  organs 
about  here,  and  mean  now  to  study  so 
that  I  can  teach  little  Theo  by  and  by. 
After  all,  music  is  a  wonderful  power 
in  the  home,  and  I  often  feel  sorry  for 
girls  who  have  opportunity  to  practice 
and  take  lessons  and  are  so  indifferent 
to  their  chances.  It  is  one  of  the  talents 
we  can  use  toward  making  home  happy 
if  cultivated  in  the  right  direction.  I 
know  a  girl  who  taught  her  three 
brothers  to  read  music  at  sight,  and  as 
they  grew  up  it  was  a  real  pleasure  for 
them  to  be  able  to  join  with  musicians 
in  new  work,  and  to  sing  a  new  tune 
easily.  So  the  Winter  seems  pleasant, 
and  if  we  are  busy  with  whatsoever  our 
hands  find  to  do  there  need  be  no  re¬ 
grets.  Ah !  Charity,  a  little  voice  whis¬ 
pers,  why  try  to  cover  up  the  truth? 
In  this  world  of  folly  and  mistakes 
there  must  always  be  regrets. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


The 

White  Indian 

A  white  Indian  is  a  sick  In* 
dian.  When  the  Indians 
first  saw  a  white  man  they 
were  sure  he  was  sick. 

White  skin — sick  man  was 
their  argument.  “Pale-face" 
is  the  name  they  gave  us. 

Pale  faces  can  be  cured. 

When  blood  is  properly  fed 
the  face  glows  with  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  a  rich  blood  food.  It 
gives  new  power  to  the 
bone  marrow  from  which 
the  red  blood  springs,  s  :  : 

All  Druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


S 1 5  0  o  OSelling  MEND.fl.RIP 

^  ■ m  ™  A  Perfect^  Hand  Bowing  Machine  and 

combined.  The  greatest 
money  savor 
for  tho  far¬ 
mer  ii  the 
greatest  money  maker  for  the 
agent.  One  agent  makes  $1500 
annually  selling  these,  many  others 
doing  almost  as  well.  Write  today  for 
Special  price  to  agents  and  agents’  guide, 
“The  Way  to  Win.”  also  catalog  full  of 
money  makers. 

MFO.  CO.,  l)ept.  210  DAYTON,  O. 

Qrtat  Agent*  Supply  House,  jonnerty  of  Fredericktowti 


Save  Two-Thirds 

YOUR  PAPERING  EXPENSES 

How?  Get  the  wallpaper  from  ua 
—direct— at  manufacturer’s  prices. 
Then  follow  the  easy  instructions 
we  give  you,  and  hang  it  yourself. 
In  this  way  you  cut  two-thirds  off 
your  papering  expenses.  Isn’t  that 
a  big  saving?  And  you  get  the  very 
latest  and  handsomest  patterns,  too. 

Don't  fall  to  write  today  lor  our  free 
book  of  samples  and  instructions. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS 
Depf.  F, 
Philadelphia 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  apd  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


MENDIT 


Tour  Granite  Dish  or 
Hof  Water  Baq  leak  ?,‘ 


USE  COLLETTE’S  PATENT  PATCHES 

mend  all  teaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware.  hot  water 
bags,  etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 
Anyone  can  use  them:  fit  any  surface; 
Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete  pkg. 
assorted  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  (j  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

We  offer  you  an  opportunity  to 

absolutely  free  trial 


NO  DEPOSIT  NO  GUARANTEE 

- NO  C.  O  D. - 

We  trust  you.  Simply 
mail  us  attached  coupon 
for  particulars  if  you  desire 
an  outfit  on  free  trial 


We  want  the  frank  opinion  of  1000  progressive  people  on, 
the  superior  merits  of  Star  Talking  Machines.  Will  you  bey 
one  of  the  critics  by  accepting  a  free  trial  ? 

- WRITE  NOW - 

HAWTHORNE  ®.  SHEBLE  MFG.  CO. 

102  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TKLEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sol'd 
^c-^direct  from  factory. 

Book  of  instruct  ions 
how  to  organize 
NTjwjjiF  farmers  and  build 
iino  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddyst<me  Prints 

The  famous  old  *  •Simpson*’  brands 
made  only  in  Eddy  stone® 

For  65  years  the  standard 
dress  fabrics  for  durability,  fast 
colors,  beauty  of  patterns,  and 
economy. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson -EiMystone  Prints  write 
us  liis  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sOb- 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mf£.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


EdbystonE 

PRINTS 


Founded  1842 


19°S.  _ _  , 

A  Clothes  Line-  Reel. 

I  always  wonder  why  people  buy  reels 
for  their  clothes  lines.  The  best  possi¬ 
ble  reel  is  one’s  own  hand  and  elbow. 
I  take  down  one  end  of  my  line  and 
hold  it  in  my  left  hand,  then  with  the 


5817  Misses’  Blouse,  14  and  18  year*. 

other  hand  wind  the  rope  about  my  left 
elbow  and  left  hand,  holding  the  elbow 
crooked  at  a  right  angle.  I  can  wind 
the  rope  loosely  about  this  “reel”  as  fast 
as  I  can  walk.  When  within  four  or 
five  feet  of  the  end,  I  take  the  coil  of 
rope  off  my  arm,  and  holding  the  top 
of  it  in  my  left  hand  wind  the  rest  of 
the  rope  about  the  middle,  making  a 
figure  eight.  There  is  a  loop  in  the  end 
of  the. rope,  and  this  I  pass  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  eight,  and  it 
is  all  ready  to  hang  up.  The  whole 
process  takes  me  about  half  the  time  it 
would  take  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  both¬ 
ersome  reel,  or  old  piece  of  board. 

_ _  S.  B.  R. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  blouse  for  a  young  girl, 
which  might  be  made  of  silk  or  woolen 
material  with  fancy  handing  for  this  sea¬ 
son  or  of  lace  and  muslin  for  Spring,  is 
shown  in  No.  5817.  The  blouse  is  made 
with  the  plain,  smooth  yoke  and  the  full 
front  and  hacks  that  are  gathered  and 
joined  thereto.  The  sleeves  are  of  mod¬ 
erate  fullness,  finished  with  band  cuffs, 
and  there  is  a  stock  collar  at  the  neck, 
while  the  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the 
hack.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16  year  size  is  3/>  yards 
21,  27/%  yards  27  or  1  7/%  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  6 y2  yards  of  insertion  and  1/ 
yard  of  edging.  The  pattern  5817  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  to  16  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  dainty  model  for  a  chemise  is  shown 
in  No.  5586.  The  chemise  is  made  with 


6586  Chemise  with  Square  or  Round 
Neck,  33  to  43  bust, 

front  and  hack  and  is  drawn  up  by 
means  of  ribbon  to  fit  snugly  about  the 
neck.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3j£  yards  36 
inches  wide,  3  yards  of  beading  and  4*4 
yards  of  edging.  The  pattern  5586  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


THE  RURAL 

vr  I  I  '  lift 

.Window  Plant  Ways  and  Means. 

If  you  live  where  Winter  freezes  the 
ground  snug,  and  if  you  keep  blossoming 
window  plants,  remember  to  store  some 
good  potting  soil  in  the  cellar  or  where 
it  will  he  easy  to  get  at  in  January.  'It 
is  so  much  better  to  have  geraniums, 
Abutilons,  heliotropes  and  all  plants  of 
that  nature  start  the  season  in  small 
pots.  They  can  be  kept  closer  to  the 
glass,  and  large  pots  invite  more  water¬ 
ing  than  is  required,  hence  cold  feet 
and  sour  soil  at  the  season  of  least  sun¬ 
shine.  Later  as  growth  becomes  more 
active  more  moisture  as  well  as  fresh 
good  stuff  can  be  utilized  by  the  plants. 
Begonias  and  many  other  plants  of  dec¬ 
orative  foliage  are  light  feeders  and  do 
not  exhaust  the  soil  in  even  small  pots 
as  do  the  plants  first  mentioned.  Steady 
bloomers  seem  to  need  almost  constant 
feeding.  They  should  come  into  the 
house  vigorous  and  clean  from  all  in¬ 
sects.  As  a  busy  woman  I  find  that  I 
have  no  leisure  for  fighting  plant  lice 
and  their  kin.  Exclusion  is  my  policy. 
Plants  are  inexpensive,  and  we  who  love 
them  are  prone  to  keep  all  old  favorites, 
and  to  be  always  acquiring  new  ones,  un¬ 
til  our  collection  outgrows  its  most  fav¬ 
orable  proportions.  So  I  harden  my, 
heart  and  throw  away  the  plant  upon 
which  T  discover  an  aphis  or  one  of 
those  small  white,  skipping  creatures  so 
hard  to  eradicate  when  once  in  posses¬ 
sion.  It  was  a  grief  to  me  to  spend  a 
Winter  without  a  heliotrope,  hut  I  did  a 
few  seasons  ago,  for  I  would  not  be 
longer  tormented  with  those  tiny  white 
boarders'  eating  my  favorites  into  star¬ 
vation.  Now  I  have  a  fresh  start  and 
not  an  insect  pest. 

T  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  keep  a 
pot  of  callas.  Their  large  and  graceful 
foliage  adds  the  needed  touch  of  dignity 
to  the  window  garden,  and  in  blossoms 
the  calla  is  behind  no  Winter  flowering 
plant.  I  turn  the  pot  down  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  resting  and  repot  the  bulbs  in  early 
September,  using  rich  soil  and  mixing 
a  couple  of  tablespoon  fids  of  ground 
hone  in  it  as  T  fill  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  pot  with  earth.  ‘Give  plenty  of 
water  and  bring  indoors  before  there  is 
any  chill  in  the  air.  Let  it  have  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  east  or  south  window  (one 
has  usually  such  a  window  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  where  the  calla  will  be  happy 
and  in  no  one’s  way),  and  often  its 
fourth  leaves  will  he  parting  off  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  showing  that  buds  are  within.  But 
when  aphides  attack  my  calla  then  I  no 
longer  enjoy  it.  They  penetrate  into  the 
rolled-up  leaves,  and  no  matter  how 
much  one  cleans  and  soapsuds  it  there 
are  always  enough  hidden  away  to  re¬ 
populate  the  premises  in  a  few  days.  In 
despair  I  have  sometimes  carried  the 
whole  away  to  the  cellar,  though  the 
bulbs  will  die  there  unless  Spring  and 
liberty  are  but  a  few  weeks  off.  But 
with  the  Summer’s  resting  and  loss  of 
all  foliage  the  calla  is  good  as  new  and 
ready  to  do  its  best  if  I  keep  its  enemies 
away.  As  each  blossom  turns  brown  I 
cut  it  off  and  bend  the  stalk  down  just 
above  the  middle.  The  sharp  turn  checks 
the  upward  flow  of  sap,  the  stalk  is  hid¬ 
den  by  the  leaves  and  yet  remains  to 
send  up  another  bud  by  its  side.  It  is 
surprising  that  a  tuber  so  long  lived  and 
ready  to  grow  as  is  the  calla  should  not 
he  able  to  endure  a  Winter  in  the  cellar. 
But  I  have  always  lost  those  placed 
there.  Now  T  grow  the  snotted-leaved 
callas  for  Summer  decoration  and  find 
that  they  winter  finely  in  the  cellar  and 
that  my  stock  is  always  increasing.  They 
do  well  planted  directly  in  the  ground, 
hut  make  fine  tub  plants  for  the  front 
steps  if  given  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water.  Each  bulb  gives  one  blossom, 
not  as  large  and  handsome  as  the  Win¬ 
ter  blooming  sort,  but  graceful  and 
pretty. 

One  word  more  about  feeding  house 
plants.  I  have  never  injured  an  Abuti- 
lou,  Fuchsia,  geranium,  carnation  or  heli¬ 
otrope  with  too  much  fertilizers,  hut  I 
have  killed  Begonias  with  kindness  of 
that  sort  and  have  caused  Euonvmus  to 
dwindle  and  drop  its  leaves.  I  learned 
long  ago  that  my  Johnsonian  lily 
(Amaryllis  Tohnsonii)  would  develop 
unhealthy  red  spots  on  bulb  and  leaf  if 
I  treated  it  to  the  liquid  stimulants  that 
other  plants  thrive  on,  though  weak  ap¬ 
plication  are  beneficial. 

Packages  of  plant  food  bought  for 
Winter  use  have  always  given  me  and 
my  plants  complete  satisfaction,  and  T 
wonder  that  I  ever  neglect  to  buy  and 
use  them.  But  a  midwinter  repotting  is 
also  needed,  for  the  more  vigorous  the 
growth  the  more  crowded  do  the  roots 
become,  hugging  the  sides  of  the  crocks 
and  likely  to  he  scorched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  upon  the  pot  unless  water 
can  penetrate  freely. 

OLD-FASH  JON  ED  PLANT  LOVER. 


NE\V-VORI<ER 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


AT  i 


PRICE 


Finest  Teas  19c,  87c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  86c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  DETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSCMEltS  IM< 
FORTIN G  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
F.  O.  Box  890,  New  York  City, 


NO  COUNTRY  HOME  iS  COMPLETE 

without  a  Caldwell  Tank  and 
Tower,  which  supplies  abundant 
water  for  house,  stock  and  farm,  at 
small  first  cost  and  none  for  repairs. 
Immensely  strong  and  durable,  as 
well  as  handsome.  Find  out  what  it 
is  doing  for  others  in  your  vicinity 
and  got  illustrated  catalogue. 


yr.  E.  CAM) win,  CO.,  LouisTlUe,  Ky. 

I'auks  (g^'[.’„ Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pump8,  Gas  Engines. 


IDEAL~WASH£R 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense.  Has  Cedar  Tub  that,  will 
last  a  life-time.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  Introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 
BOX  IM,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO- 


THIS  IS  THE  MARK 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 

Hanoi:  which 

BAKES 

A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 

WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  Dept.  A  for  free  booklet 


and  you  save  $5  to  $20. 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime, 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  styles. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  Sf.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGEP. 

Do  not  wring  a  til  thy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  «  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  ofleusive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  ‘tKelinnce.,, 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


VICTOR 

Sacred  Music 


Wouldn’t  it  be  fine 
to  sit  in  your  home 
and  hear  the  Trinity 
Choir  sing  “  Jesus 
Lover  of  My  Soul” 
and  “Rock  of  Ages”; 
or  the  Haydn  Quar¬ 
tet  sing,  “Where  is 
My  Boy  Tonight” 
and  “O  That  Will  Be 
Glory  For  Me”;  or  to 
listen  to  the  chants 
snd  other  sacred  music 
by  the  Gregorian  and 
Sistine  Choirs  ? 

That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  with  a  Victor. 

The  powerful  soul-stirring  hymns  and  the  magnificent  anthems  and 
oratorios  of  the  masters,  sung  by  noted  soloists  and  famous  choirs,  are 
yours  whenever  you  want  to  hear  them. 

The  Victor  plays  this  music  true  to  the  living  voice — you  have  never 
known  the  full  beauty  of  sacred  songs  until  you  have  heard  them  on  the 
Victor. 

The  Victor  not  only  enables  you  to  have  sacred  concerts  at  home, 
but  puts  the  best  entertainment  of  every  sort  at  your  command.  The 
magnificent  voices  of  the  most  famous  grand-opera  stars,-  the  world’s 
greatest  bands  and  famous  instrumentalists,  the  latest  song-hits,  old- 
time  ballads,  side-splitting  jokes  and  comic  songs,  the  liveliest  dance 
music — all  this  and  more  you  can  have  with  a  Victor ,  and  only  with 
a  Victor. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  any  sacred  music  or  anything  else  you  want  to  heaiy 
Also  ask  him  to  tell  you  about  the  easy  terms  on  which  you  can  buy  a  Victor.  ✓yCV 
Use  the  coupon  and  get  free  catalogue  of  the  Victor  and  Victor  records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  ^ 

Camden,  N.  J. 

/ 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  / O 

Canadian  Distributors.  /V  AV/  /  / 

-,V  x  -P '  ,4>  / 

.,b°  ^  &  /  C& 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 


ending  January  3,  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

BUTTER. 

Creamerv,  best  . 

29 

@  .so 

Common  to  good  . 

23 

@  27 

Storage  . 

.  22 

@  27 

State  Dairy,  best  . 

.  27 

@  28 

Lower  grades  . 

20 

@  25 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@  15% 

Common  to  good  . 

10 

@  12 

Part  skims  . 

5 

@  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

32 

@  34 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

27 

@  30 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

27 

@  28 

Under  grades  . 

20 

(ffi  25 

Storage  . 

12 

@  19 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  King,  bbl . 

3.00 

@4.00 

Greening  . 

@4.50 

Baldwin  . 

2.25 

@3.75 

Spitz 

2  25 

@  3  50 

Spy  . . . 

9  9R 

@  3.50 

Pears,  Kicffer,  bbl . 

2.00 

@3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

40 

@  75 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.... 

@5.00 

Maine,  168-lb.  sack  . 

1  75 

@2.10 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs. 

1.75 

@2.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton. 

9.00 

@12.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 

@7.00 

Onions,  sni’l  w’te,  pickle,  bbl 

.2.50 

@3.50 

Connecticut,  bbl . 

@4.50 

State  &  W’n,  white,  bag. 

2  00 

@3.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

@2.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  J’s’y,  Md.  &  Del,  fey  19 

@  20 

Fair  to  good  . 

16 

@  18 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy . 

18 

@  19 

Good  to  prime  . 

15 

@  17 

Spring  Chickens,  broilers. 

Phila.,  3  &  4  IDs.  to  pair,  lb. 

99 

@  23 

Penn.  3  &  4  lbs.  to  pair,  lb.  . 

17 

@  18 

Poorer  grades  . 

12 

@  14 

Spring  Chickens,  roasting. 

Philadelphia,  fancy  . 

— 

@  18 

Medium  grades  . 

12 

@  14 

Pennsylvania,  fancy  . 

13 

@  14 

Poorer  grades  . 

10 

@  12 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  1 00  lbs . 

4  30 

@4.35 

Calves,  choice  veals  . 

8.00 

@9.75 

Western  and  light  stock.. 

3.25 

@5.00 

@5.00 

6.25 

@7.25 

Hogs  . 

4.50 

@5.15 

EXGELL 


'Rn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  |  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
ft.  £aeytolay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
ub  about  your  building  and  let  ub  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  No.  R-31,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STAR  FEED 
--GRINDERS 

Stop  waste,  miller’s  tolls,  and 
undigested  grain.  Grinds  ear 
corn  and  all  small  grains.  Built 
for  service.  Si mple  and  geared 
sweeps.  Belt  Powers  from  2  to 
10H.P.  Prices  right.  Strong 
guarantee.  Write  for  booklet. 

THE  STAR  MFG  CO. 
78Dep0t  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


A  CENTS  $103.50  per  month 

selling  these  wonderfuISeissors., 
V.  C.  Giebner,  Columbus,  O.  sold  22 
pairs  in  3  hours,  made  $13;  you  can 
do  it,  we  show  how.  Free  outfit. 

K.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 


CUTS  TO  THE  END 
474  F  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Three  BOARS,  April  farrow, by  Baron  Duke 85th 
91215,  out  of 'Clarion  Maid  100536  (a  Longfellow  sow). 
Price  $20, $30  and  $50 each.  Also,  three  GI LTSof  the 
same  farrow— will  be  bred  to  Premier  D.  B.  100338. 

Orders  booked  for  Spring  Pigs  of  Premier 
and  Longfellow  strains.  CLARION  FARM, 
R.F.D.  26,  Box  63  Y.  Greenwich,  Conn. 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White  .Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS" Si 

and  at  farmer’s  prices.  I.  S.  GILES,  Seaford,  Del. 


RRnN7E  TIIRI/CVQ-Hens  and  Toms.  Blood  first- 
DnUNCC  iumvcio  class:  prices  right.  Only 
limited  supply  loft.  Orson  Winans,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Ventilate  the  Sleeping  Apartment 

Ventilator;  protect  your  health;  get  fresh  air  and 
avoid  drafts  and  breezes.  Plans  and  specifications 
only  50c.  F.  B.  TOWNSEND,  R.I).  7,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


TWfl  YOUNG  MEN,  German,  reliable  workers, 
I  I!  U  want  positions  on  farm:  year’s  contract. 
PAUL  DOELLING,  205  Clinton  Place, Newark, N.J. 


Poultry  Man  Wanted 

on  commercial  place  in  suburb  of  New  York  City. 
One  with  several  years  practical  experience  with 
chickens  and  ducks  and  a  clean  record.  Prefer  a 
married  man  under  40  with  some  experience  in 
farm  ana  market  garden  work;  one  able  to  super¬ 
intend  and  take  general  charge  of  outside  work  on 
a  small  place.  State  full  particulars,  past  employ¬ 
ment.  age,  wages,  number  in  family,  etc.,  for  reply, 
address  Box  18,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 


HI  r  ACT  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LlHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


6,000 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 
FOR  SALE. 


14  States;  R.  R.  fare  paid;  “  Strout’s  List  19,”  the 
largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains,  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities,  ever  is¬ 
sued,  sent  for  10  cents,  for  postage  and  mailing; 
brief  circulars  mailed  FREE  if  you  will  mention 
State  in  which  you  are  interested. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


For  Sale 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM,  consisting  of  61 

acres.  Situate 
in  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.  Five  miles 


from  Colgate  University.  Price,  Sl.800.  Not 
the  value  of  the  buildings. 


J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Burpee’s 

“Seeds  that  Grow” 

are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 

We  do  the.  testing  —  You  run  no  risk! 

If  you  garden,  you  should  study 

“The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog” 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mall. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DIBBLE'S 
SEED  POTATOES 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  FOR  1908 

Weather  conditions  were  ideal  in  our  North 
Western  potato  growing  country  last  season,  re¬ 
sulting  in  splendid  crops  of  most  excellent  quality. 
We  have  full  stocks  on  hand  of  all  the  new  and 
standard  kinds,  30  in  all.  Northern  grown  and  free 
from  blight  and  rot.  Also  Seed  Oats.  Corn,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  thoroughly  recleaned,  heavy  and 
of  high  germination.  Prices  right  as  we  sell  direct 
from  our  seed  farms  to  yours.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 
to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-bound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  ’round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  better  for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
done.  Don't  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer — 
others  are  now  comfortably  located  with  tis 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  you  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request, together  with  the  "SeaboardMaga- 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 


Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


“Dept.  18” 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO  COW  OWNERS 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  that  we  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  cow  owners  and  dairy  farmers  to 
the  new  1908  line  of  the  improved  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators,  consisting  of  ten  machines,  ranging  in  capa¬ 
city  from  135  lbs.  to  1350  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour. 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  De  Laval  machines 
have  seemed  as  nearly  perfect  as  separators  could  be, 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  and  are  being  spent 
annually  in  the  effort  to  improve  them.  The  past  two 
years  of  experiments  and  tests  have  been  unusually  pro¬ 
ductive  of  new  ideas  and  big  improvements  in  separator 
construction.  Even  the  highest  hopes  of  the  De  Laval 
experimental  force  and  mechanical  experts  themselves 
have  been  exceeded. 

The  principal  De  Laval  improvements  are  greater 
simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  cleaning  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts,  less  cost  of  repairs  when  necessary,  easier 
hand  operation,  more  complete  separation  under  hard 
conditions,  greater  capacity  and  a  material  reduction  of 
prices  in  proportion  to  capacity. 

The  line  includes  several  new  styles  and  capacities 
of  machines  never  offered  heretofore.  No  matter  how 
small  or  how  large  the  dairy  the  new  De  Laval  line  has 
a  machine  exactly  suited  for  it. 

If  you  intend  buying  a  separator  do  not  fail  to  examine 
the  new  De  Laval  styles  before  you  make  your  selection, 
as  otherwise  you  must  surely  regret  it  later  on.  A  hand¬ 
some  new  1908  De  Laval  catalog  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


■19  E.  Madison  Stbekt, 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortland  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

1%  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS 

PUBLIC  BiLLE 
Syracuse,  A/.  V .,  January  15-16,  1908. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Davis  Bros.,  Clifford,  N.  Y. 

Quentin  Me  Adam,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

S.  J.  Tilden,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Brockway.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Stevens  Bros.-Hastings  Co..  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Fred.  Dixon,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Coe  &  Son,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

S.  R.  Clark,  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  Sale  is  open  to  all  breeders  of  Black  and  White  Cattle,  Its  success  must  rest  with 
you.  There  has  been  consigned 

One  Hundred  and  Forty  Head  of  Pure-Breds 

all  perfect  animals.  No  better  lot  has  been  placed  in  a  public  sale.  Catalogs  ready 
January  1st. 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  IVIgr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Col.  B.  Y.  KELLEY,  Auctioneer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


f-»*}  SIMM  Iwjp 

Spilne  Ml 
Autumn  taiji 


Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 


Southside  Virginia  Thermometer 


Wlsler  Ateiiga 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Nun  till*  $8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities. 

churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 


WRITE  J-  D-  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
II  nil  L  pruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


$5  DOWN  $5  MONTHLY 

IG  money  is  being  made  by  truckers,  fruit 
growers  and  poultry  men  in  South  J  ersey. 
Climate  and  soil  particularly  adapted  to 
fruits,  berrieSijBarly  truck,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  squabs.  Produce  marketed  much  earlier 
than  in  other  localities,  thus  bringing  highest 
prices.  The  best  markets,  Atlantic  City,  only 
17  miles  away;  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are 
handily  reached.  Three  main  line  railroads 
Good  roads.  Pure  air  and  water.  Two  large 
manufacturing  towns  nearby.  Prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Title  insured.  Write  to-day  for  free 


booklet.  DANiEL  FRAZIER  CO. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Productive  soil,  mild,  healthy  climate.  Splendid  markets. 
Write  for  catalog.  R»Jsf€IIAFFIN  &  C'O.,  Inc..  Richmond,  Ya. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
bolds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  coolaud  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  yon 
—you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,  1 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


i 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Here  arc  two  letters  from  different 
States  which  came  in  to-day’s  mail : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2  renewal  for 
two  years.  I  do  not  want  my  paper  dis¬ 
continued  until  I  see  the  end  of  the  Daw- 
ley-Rogers  matter.  We  are  pleased  with  the 
way  you  stick  to  the  subject;  you  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  close  upon  the  heels  of  an  official 
who  has  used  his  position  to  defraud  in¬ 
nocent  purchasers.  I  will  stick  to  you  as 
long  as  you  stick  to  your  present  method  of 
dealing  with  swindlers  and  fakers.  Your 
Hope  Farm  Notes  and  the  Publisher's  Desk 
are  good  enough  for  me.  d.  w.  i. 

Connecticut. 

For  the  stand  you  are  taking  iu  the 
Jersey  cattle  case,  I  send  two  years  instead 
of  one.  mrs.  h.  s. 

Illinois. 

As  you  read  the  above  letters  did  you 
stop  to  think  what  those  extra  dollars 
were  sent  for?  You  have  read  in  this 
column  the  offers  of  other  men  to  send 
from  $1  to  $100  to  help  us  out  in  the 
Dawley  suits,  if  we  needed  it.  This 
money  is  not  sent  by  some  and  offered 
in  larger  amounts  by  others,  just  as  a 
donation  to  the  editor  or  the  publisher. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  support  a  vital 
principle.  Any  man  or  set  of  men,  be 
they  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  fight  down  a  moral  principle 
in  the  face  of  the  American  farmer,  are 
doomed  in  advance  to  inglorious  defeat. 
Our  mail  in  this  subject  represents  every 
conceivable  class  of  citizens  covering  the 
full  breadth  and  length  of  the  country. 
The  busy  attorney  comes  with  offers  of 
his  professional  service  free;  the  min¬ 
ister  with  moral  approval ;  the  merchant 
comes  with  the  farmer  with  proffer  of 
cash  assistance,  all  with  approval  and 
encouragement.  It  had  been  the  most 
edifying  experience  that  we  have  ever 
been  through.  It  has  been  doubly  so  be¬ 
cause  we  fully  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
man  but  the  principle  that  these  good 
people  wish  to  support  and  emphasize. 

Our  subscription  returns  for  Decem¬ 
ber  were  14.2  per  cent  in  advance  of  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  circulation 
of  the  paper  is,  however,  a  little  more 
than  15  per  cent  greater,  so  that  the 
actual  returns  were  no  more  in  propor¬ 
tion.  These  two  .years’  renewals  are  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary.  We  do  not  ask  it ;  but 
from  those  who  approve  the  paper’s 
work,  we  do  ask  a  prompt  renewal  for 
the  coming  year.  If  farmers  want  a 
paper  published  in  their  interests  and 
for  no  one  else,  they  must  make  it  by 
their  support.  Let  each  one  do  his  part, 
and  the  task  will  be  easy.  Your  share 
now  is  one  dollar  for  the  next  year’s 
subscription. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Double 
F.agle  Gold  Mining  Co.,  which  is  represented 
by  F.  C.  Vincent,  the  company's  fiscal 
agent,  who  has  his  office  at  435-441  Gibral¬ 
tar  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ?  w.  G.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  another  of  those  stock  propo¬ 
sitions  that  are  always  safe  to  leave 
alone.  Suppose  a  man  went  into  your 
neighborhood  and  bought  100  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  for  $1,000,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  company  to  take  it  over  for 
$100,000  worth  of  stock.  He  could  fig¬ 
ure  up  the  profits  on  100  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  make  out  a  fine  profit  on 
paper ;  but  how  many  shares  would  you 
take  at  par?  He  might  go  on  and  issue 
$50,000  worth  of  bonds,  and  give  a  share 
of  stock  at  a  bonus  with  a  $100  bond ; 
but  would  you  take  the  bonds?  This 
may  sound  extravagant,  but  it  is  not  one 
bit  more  extravagant  than  many  of  the 
stock  schemes  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  investigate.  We  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  our  people  will  turn  them 
all  down  without  a  second  thought. 

To-day  an  agent  of  the  National  Protec¬ 
tive  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  solicited  me  to 
become  a  member.  He  said  that  for  the 
past  five  years  a  dividend  of  not  less  than 
$250  had  been  paid,  and  this  was  likely  to 
continue.  When  asked  how  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  do  this,  he  brought  out  an  insur¬ 
ance  report  showing  that  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  insurance  had  dropped  out.  lie  said 
some  farmers  paid  up,  but  I  wanted  to 
consult  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  E.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  sort  of  a  fraternal  benefit 
corporation.  Members  pay  $3  initiation 
fee  and  $2  monthly  for  five  years.  They 
make  no  guarantee  of  dividend ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  five  years,  they  may  pay 
a  dividend  or  not  just  as  they  please 
or  as  conditions  warrant.  The  scheme 
has  speculative  elements  in  it.  As  long 
as  new  members  keep  coming  in,  it  goes 
on  well  enough,  but  when  there  is  a  lull 
in  new  memberships  and  $3  fees,  and 
old  ones  begin  to  expire,  and  draw  their 
dividends,  the  weakness  of  the  scheme 
is  apparent.  There  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  plan  from  insurance  de¬ 
partments  in  different  States ;  and  al¬ 
together  it  is  such  an  undertaking  that 
we  could  not  recommend  to  our  people. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
company  seems  not  to  have  profited  per¬ 


manently  by  the  technicality  reported 
some  weeks  ago,  as  it  is  now  in  trouble, 
and  there  has  been  talk  of  having  a 
receiver  appointed  for  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  poor  woman  paid  I 
premiums  on  a  policy  in  this  company 
for  years,  but  when  sickness  came  a 
payment  was  passed  for  a  few  days, 
and  a  new  application  was  demanded. 
In  the  meantime  the  insured  died,  and 
the  company  refused  payment  on  the 
policy.  It  was  the  main  dependence  of 
the  family,  and  the  home  was  lost.  We 
have  had  much  insight  into  the  mis¬ 
management  of  life  insurance  funds,  but 
tli ere  does  not  seem  to  be  much  change 
in  the  methods.  The  influences  that  man¬ 
ipulated  them  before  are  in  control  of 
them  yet.  With  all  the  crimes  revealed, 
not  one  of  the  big  rogues  has  been 
brought  to  court  to  answer  for  his 
crimes. 

Can’t  you  take  a  day  or  two  to  get 
up  a  club  of  subscriptions  for  The  R. 
X.-Y.  in  your  neighborhood?  We  will 
pay  for  your  time.  Write  about  it. 

J.  J.  d. 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
B  rooder  s 
which  have 
brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Box  210, Castorland,  N.  Y. 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

820-EGG 

Incubator 
eve*1  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating.  Beat  100  chick  hot- water  Brooder,  84.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Nomaehinesat  any  priceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  Bend  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


\a7J  K'-ffJf  IB  •JL-ied ifc^C.etail 

.  -  -<5  r.  :  y  \  the  profits  out 

ik  ' -  of  poultry  by  using 

the  Guaranteed  Beat — 

Av*-**-  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

The  Highest  Standard  for  Poultrymen 

Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
StationB  use  ami  recommend  Cyphers  labor-saving, 
patented,  sell-ventrlating,  Belt-regulating  ma¬ 
chines,  Our 

Free  212-Page  Book  Tells  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best,  with  poultry  raising  and  Howto  Mako  Money 
With  Poultry  and  Incubators.  Address  nearest 
oflice.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Bulfalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  CaL,  London,  Eng. 


Profits  from  poultry — 
hints  and  helps  that  will 
mean  dollars  to  you — all 
about  Victor  Incubators 
and  Brooders — our  guar¬ 
antee  —  our  payment  of 
freight — why  our  ma¬ 
chines  produce  90  p  e  r 
cent  hatches  or  better — 
all  told  in  our  new  book 
“Incubator  Whys.” 
Write  for  free  copy 
and  let  us  know  wheth¬ 
er  interested  in  large 
or  small  machines. ' 
Geo.  Erie!  Co.  Quincy,  111, 


we  will  ship, 
freight  paid, 
a  100-egg  special-style  “United”  Incu¬ 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $12.50— freight  to  Riv¬ 
er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  Is  a  high-grad< 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 
and  is  snipped  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  run. 
send  money  today, 
or  writs  for  free 
Catalog  hg 

United  Incubator  & 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 

26-28  Vasey  Street, 

Hew  York  City 


iff 


The  Cornell  Book  of  Poultry^ 
Information. — It  will  tell 
yon  nil  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.’ It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg*  Co. 
B)X,B  1  Ithaca, N.Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MndisonSq.  blue 
ribbon  winners,  American 
POULTRY  FARM  breed:  also  pure  breed  Japan- 
n  .  ,,  ,,  ese  Ducks  ami  their  eggs  for 

iSew  Rochelle,  N.Y.  saie.  Write  your  wants. 


BARRED  ROCKS, 


Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds,  bred  to  lay  strains; 
at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent  kind, 
females  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  REDS— A  few  cocks  and 
'  ccekerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Quarter  (WILD)  and  full  stock  Bronze  Turkeys, 

mated.  Positively  not  related.  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekinn,  and 
Wyandottes.  Catalogue.  BERT.  McCONNELL,  IJgonier,  Ind. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Fine  large  cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  three  for  $5,00. 
Also  choice  31.  Pekin  Drakes  at  same  price.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATIS  FACTION . 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

STURTEVANT  ROUP  CUREi&^sSfe 

free.  Write  THE  F.  0.  STDRTEVANT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.— Feed 
Maka-shel  SilicaPoultryGrit, Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Semi  50c.  for  100  pound  hag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Uateh  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

«EO.  U.  8TA1IL,  Quincy,  111. 


’  Bend  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


n 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  26  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
tiiat  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wls. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


M.  B.  Turkeys  c 


HENS  WILL  LAY 

twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  produce  better” 
hatches,  heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and 
bigger  profits  if  fed  green  cut  bone,  rich  in 
protein  and  all  other  egg  elements. 

latest  model 

■TflfglXaV  w>  BONE  COTTER 

Sonton  10  Day.  Free  Trial.  No  money 
In  advance.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  fast,  easy  and 
fine.  Cat'lg  free. 

*.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mas*. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

A  few  good  Cockerels  left  from  Heavy  Laying 
Strain,  $2  up.  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y’ 

Barred  Rock 
Cockerels 

E.  D.  WITHROW,  Dublin,  Va. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  for  Sale 

MISS  MARY  H.  SPINK,  Rodman,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y’. 

R.l.  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  W.  LEGHORNS 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Maplei-ixg  Poultry  Yards,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
BONNIE  BRAE  For  Sale— Lot  of  May 

C  batched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM.  ^'hite  Leghorn  pullets 

nan  ..  T,1  and  cockerels  at  $1.00 

NfiW  nOC  IP  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
lien  nUWICIIC,  11.  I,  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  T\  bite  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

PDIII  TRYMFN-Sen,]  for  our  new  36-page  il’lns- 
•  UUL  I  II  I  lilLll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta,  Pa 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 
**  Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  (iuiueas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCIIIEBKK,  Bueyrus.  Ohio. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  largo,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  eonsti- 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HA  BLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Greatest  Bargain  of  1908 

— TMs  230-Egg 

ROYAL  $ 
INCUBATOR 

Freight  Prepaid 

Yes.  just  as  we  say  above—  Freight  Prepaid  to  anywhere  east  of  Mts- 

this  . 


Satisfaction 
or  Money  Bade 


slssippl  Riverat  this  Special  Limited  Time  Bargain  Price.  Actatonce. 

Cut  out  this  and  mail  with  SlS.oO.  We'll  ship  promptly.  Then  try  t 
30  Days  on  a  hatch— If  not  satisfactory  your  money  back.  Remember— this  is  onr  regular  818  No.  3  Breeder's 
Favorite  230-Egg  Itoyal — worth  822.  Guaranteed  durability — best  ventilation  and  hatching  qualities.  Wi 
refer  you  to  publishers  of  any  farm  paper— or  Iowa  Nat.  Bank  or  Mechanics’  Savings  Bank  of  Des  Moines 
FEJ 17 ip  Handsome  Catalogue  of  Incubators,  brooders,  poultry  supplies,  poultry  foods, 
eggs  for  hatching  and  standard  bred  poultry  from  our  own  farm.  Write  noW  for  it. 

Book  on  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Young  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  50c  Standard  Poultry  Paper  1  year,  10c 
ROYAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  DRAWER  208,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

StBB 


How  do  you  manage  your  poultry  business  ?  Are  you  content 
to  gather  a  moderate  supply  of  eggs  iu  springtime  ■when  prices 
are  low,  or  do  you  aim  to  get  your  greatest  number  during  the 
winter  months  when  prices  are  up  and  “eggs  are  eggs?”  The 
way  to  succeed  with  hens  is  to  do  what  others  don't  do.  When 
your  neighbors’  hens  are  on  strike,  then  see  that  yours  “get  busy.” 

If  you  will  begin  now  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
your  hens  will  not  stop  laying  at  all.  Of  course  the  moulting 
season  is  an  “off  time,”  but  even  then  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
make  a  few  eggs,  and  if  you  continue  to  give  it  regularly,  you  will 
get  an  abundance  all  through  the  cold  winter  days  when  others 
get  none. 


is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  composed  of 
elements  which  assist  digestion,  make  good  blood  and  cleanse  the 
system  of  clogging  poisonous  matter.  It  is  also  a  germicide  and 
prevents  poultry  diseases.  It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
poultrymen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  hastens  the  growth 
of  young  chicks  and  helps  fatten  old  or  market  fowls.  A  penny’s 
worth  a  day  is  sufficient  for  30  hens. 

■I  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

I  *  •'//X 

1  1-2  lbs.  25c. ;  mail  or  express  40c.; 

—  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  J 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-pagee— ^ 

Poultry  Book  free.  ^  ~v 

k/m  DR.  HESS  &,  CLARK,  Mg''?  J  .^3 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instaut  Louse  Killer  Kills  LiceU  **  Au  O 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jannaf-y  11.  inns 


If  I  Could  Talk  to  You 

If  I  could  walk  right  into  your  home  and  tell  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  latest  style  Edison  Phonograph,  I  know  that  I 
could  convince  you  beyond  a  doubt  that  you  must  have  this 
king  of  entertainers  in  your  home. 


X  iilO 


Standard  Outfit — a  fine  in¬ 
strument — but  we  also  fur¬ 
nish  this  instrument 
with  our  special  Par¬ 
lor  Grand  equipment 
at  only  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 
This  Parlor  Grand 
equipment  is  fully 
described  in  our  special 
circular  which  we  send 
free  with  our  catalog. 
Write  for  this 
circular  today. 


This  Trade-Mark  appears  on  each  machine. 

The  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  hobby.  Although  he  has  sometimes 
disposed  of  an  interest  in  other  inventions,  he  retains  his  interest  in 
the  phonograph.  Mr.  Edison’s  constant  attention  and  experiments 
have  made  the  Edison  phonograph  a  perfect  musical  instrument. 


And — If  I  could  bring  one  of  these  superb  new 
Phonographs  with  me  right  into  your  home  and  let  you 
actually  hear  the  wonderful  concerts  you  would 
be  convinced  without  my  saying  a  word. 

But— 

As  I  can’t  bring  the  Phonograph  my¬ 
self,  I  am  going  to  send  it  to  you  at 
my  risk  — on  a  free  trial. 

Read  every  word  of  my  offer,  see  if 
you  can  imagine  an  offer  more  generous,  more 
liberal,  without  my  actually  giving  away  the 
Phonograph.  Write  me  today. 

F.  K.  BABSON. 


The  Editor  knows  this  offer 
is  genuine.  Read  what  Mr. 
Babson  says  above . 


I  will  send  the  latest  style  Edison  Phonograph  on  absolutely  free  trial  to  any  responsible  person  in  the  United  States. 
I  dont  ask  any  deposit  or  money  in  advance.  We  charge  no  C.  O.  D.  You  are  under  no  obligations  to  buy 
unless  you  want  to.  I  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  accept  the  outfit  on  free  trial.  Then  why  should  anybody 
refuse  the  free  trial?  At  least  send  your  name  and  address  for  the  free  catalog. 

Just  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below.  I  will  mail  you  the  beautiful  new  Edison  Catalog  and 
the  very  latest  list  of  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  describing  over  1,500  selections.  I  will  also  send  you  a  beautifully 
engraved  Free  Trial  Certificate  made  out  in  your  own  name.  This  Certificate  entitles  you  to  select  any  outfit  you  wish 
from  the  catalog  as  well  as  one  dozen  of  the  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records.  Then,  just  as  soon  as  you  notify  us  of  your 
selection,  we  will  pack  the  whole  outfit  and  ship  it  to  you. 


If  after  the  free  trial  you  do  not  like  the  Edison  or  if  you  think  you 
do  not  want  a  phonograph  just  now,  just  ship  the  outfit  right  back  to 
us  at  our  expense  and  we  do  not  charge  you  one  cent.  But  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  phonograph  you  may  either  send  the  cash  in  full 
or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  make  you  this  offer : 


$9.00 1  Month 


Now  Buys  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph. 

We  will  allow  you  to  keep 
this  Edison  Outfit  without  a 
mortgage  or  lease  or  even  a 
guarantee  from  a  third  party,  and  pay  for  it  in  the  very  smallest 
monthly  payments.  We  don’t  even  charge  you  interest.  On  this 
generous  Easy  Payment  Plan  of  ours  the  Edison  Phonograph  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  more  than  it  would  if  you  paid  the  entire  amount 
in  cash.  And  the  payments  are  so  small  that  you  never  miss  the  money  at  all  and  the  machine  is  paid  for  almost  before  you  know  it. 


For  Cash  in  Full:  We  are  ae,ning  *hese 

genuine  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  outfits  on  time  at  the  very  lowest  price  for  which  they  can 
be  bought  for  cash  anywhere.  Neither  do  we  charge  any  in¬ 
terest  on  time  payments.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
allow  any  discount  for  cash  on  any  Edison  Phonograph. 


After  the  Free  Trial  ^ 

prefer  to  pay  cash  in  full  for  your  phonograph  or  take  advant¬ 
age  of  our  easy  payment  plan.  The  terms  which  we  are  giving 
on  our  monthly  payment  offer  are  the  most  generous  and  liberal  that 
can  be  made.  Anyway  get  the  free  trial  certificate  and  Edison  catalogs. 


Write  for  Free  Trial  Certificate 


and 

Our 


Vv 

A 


Oa  vy. 

\°*\  •»  „ 
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New  1908  Edison  Catalog  NOW 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  right  away. 
Get  our  magnificent  new  Edison  Catalog.  It  is  fully  illustrated  by 
large  photographs  of  all  the  different  Edison  models.  Get  this 
Free  Trial  Certificate  even  if  you  don’t  intend  to  use  it  right  away. 


VoX 
%*S\ 


Remember  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
with  either  pen  or  pencil,  tear  the  coupon  off  and  mail  it  to  us.  It  won’t 
’<?  ^  y°u  a  minute  to  do  it  now,  while  if  you  put  it  off  you  will  be  sure 

***  You  are  unc^er  no  obligations  whatever.  The  beautiful 
catalogs  and  the  Free  Trial  Certificate  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  if  you 
mXaX.  senc*  us  coupon  now.  Don’t  pass  up  an  offer  like  this;  fill 
^  <kNNV  that  coupon  out  right  now. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers, 

Edison  Building,  Suite  3581,  Chicago,  III. 


Free  Concerts  in  Your  Home 


The  program  below  is  just  a  sample  of 
the  many  thousands  of  beautiful  concerts 
which  you  can  give  with  an  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph: 

Home  Vaudeville. 

0210  IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY!  -  Miss  Madge  Maitland 
8847  1  MAY  BE  CRAZY  BUT  A  AIN’T  NO  FOOL— 

Comic  Song  ....  Rob  Roberta 
9385  CHICKEN  CHOWDER  .  Edison  Military  Band 
8202  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER  -  -  -  Len  Spencer 

0146  EVERYBODY  WORKS  BUT  FATHER— 

Baritone  Solo  -  -  -  Rob  Roberts 

9034  NOBODY — Coon  Song  ...  Arthur  Collins 
9065  PEARL  OF  CALIFORNIA— Bell  Solo,  Albert  Benzler 
8736  TWO  RUBES  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE— 

Rube  Sketch  -  -  Harlan  and  Stanley 

2233  STEAMBOAT  LEAVING  THE  WHARFt 

Edison  Male  Quartette 

9223  HEBREW  SPECIALTY— Introducing  Parody 

on  “Then  I’d  Be  Satisfied  With  Life”  -  Julian  Rose 
9064  MY  IRISH  MOLLY  O — Tenor  Solo  .  Billy  Murray 
1515  HOME  SWEET  HOME  -  -  Irving  Gillette 

There  are  over  1/500  different  titles  in 
the  complete  list  of  Edison  Gold  Moulded 
Records  which  we  send  you,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  produced  by  the  finest  talent  ob¬ 
tainable.  You  can  give  just  as  good  an  en¬ 
tertainment  as  the  great  Metropolitan  thea¬ 
tres  can  produce  and  right  in  your  own 
home  without  a  cent  to  pay. 

We  want  you  to  hear  this  and  other  programs 
on  free  trial  of  the  Edison  in  your  home.  Try 
this  Phonograph  in  every  possible  way.  Invite 
your  friends  to  hear  a  free  Edison  Concert,  a 
free  Minstrel  Show,  a  Church  Concert,  etc.,  etc. 

See  how  absolutely  lifelike  is  the  Edison’s 
reproduction  of  the  human  voice,  how  perfectly 
you  can  hear  every  word  in  either  a  singing  or  a 
talking  record.  Put  on  a  record  of  brass  band 
selection.  Notice  the  tremendous  power  and 
volume  of  sound  that  pours  forth,  and  yet  how 
perfectly  you  can  hear  every  single  instrument. 
Ask  your  friends’  opinion  of  the  Edison. 
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A  HOMEMADE  GREENHOUSE, 

And  How  It  Is  Managed  With  Profit. 

We  have  derived  so  much  satisfaction  and  profit 
from  a  rather  inexpensive  and  simple  side-hill  green¬ 
house,  which  we  have  had  in  use  for  some  years,  in 
connection  with  cold  frames,  while  we  could  not  afford 
a  more  substantial  structure,  that  it  would  seem 
others,  similarly  situated,  might  benefit  by  a  like  ar¬ 
rangement.  Aside  from  the  sash  there 
was  very  little  expense  connected  with 
the  construction  of  this,  as  the  frames 
and  sides  were  made  mostly  of  bits  of 
lumber  that  were  gathered  up  about  the 
place.  It  is  made  in  three  sections. 

That  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner, 

Fig.  22,  was  first  constructed,  which  is 
covered  by  24  sash,  eacli  3x6  feet,  three 
rows  facing  the  south,  six  in  each  row, 
and  one  row  on  the  northern  slope.  The 
sash  rest  on  a  simple  frame  made  of 
2x4  scantlings  supported  by  two  end  and 
two  middle  posts  under  each  2x4,  where 
the  sash  lap.  The  drawing,  Fig.  It), 
shows  -the  arrangement  of  the  beds.  The 
upper  bed,  No.  1,  was  made  by  laying 
short  boards  on  the  ground  at  the  north 
end  and  the  ends  along  the  walk,  squared 
off  and  nailed  to  a  support  on  a  row 
of  short  posts,  making  a  sort  of  bench 
under  which  the  flue  passes  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  at  A.  No.  2  is  a  bench  on  the  same 
height  as  No.  1.  (By  the  way,  this  is 
enclosed  with  wire  netting  underneath, 
and  this  space  used  for  early  hatched 
chicks,  hatching  hens,  or  for  storing 
squash  in  the  Fall.)  No.  3a  is  a  bench 
about  three  feet  lower  than  No.  2,  while 
No.  3b  is  a  platform  raised  near  the 
glass  (used  to  start  boxes  of  seedlings 
on  mostly),  so  as  to  make  room  to  walk 
under  in  passing  to  the  lower  bed,  which 
is  right  down  on  the  ground,  the  passage 
being  dug  out,  as  also  for  firing,  a 
chunk  wood  stove  heating  the  house 
from  this  “dug-out”  under  this  platform, 
where  it  connects  with  an  eight-inch 
sewer  pipe  flue.  As  indicated  by  the 
drawing,  the  flue  gradually  rises  to  the 
chimney. 

An  extension  was  next  built  to  this 
toward  the  left,  which  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilarly  arranged,  but  without  permanent 
beds,  having  only  benches  to  hold  plant 
boxes  or  “flats.”  The  part  at  the  top 
was  added  afterwards,  having  two  rows 
of  sash  on  the  southern  slope  and  one 
row  on  the  north,  and  this  is  mostly  used 
without  fire  heat.  The  two  beds  are 
mostly  on  •  the  ground,  with  a  dug-out 
passage  to  walk  between. 

With  slight  modification  according  to 
season  and  requirements  our  method  of 
management  has  been  about  as  follows : 

About  February  1  we  put  on  the  sash 
and  fire  up  the  part  of  the  house  first  described,  fix 
up  the  beds  ready  for  planting  by  adding  some  new 
soil,  fine  manure  or  fertilizer,  as  seems  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  plant  the  beds  with  our  best  lettuce  plants 
from  cold  frames.  We  always  provide  for  this  by 
sowing  several  beds  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  one  in 
September  and  one  in  October.  When  Winter  sets 
in  we  put  on  the  sash,  with  possibly  an  extra  cover¬ 
ing  in  very  severe  weather,  and  in  this  way  we 
always  have  good  plants  ready  when  we  need  them, 
and  save  a  lot  of  time  that  would  be  required  to  grow 
them  with  fire  heat.  If  the  ground  happens  to  be 


frozen  when  we  need  the  plants  we  can  generally  pry 
it  up  in  large  chunks,  with  the  plants,  and  carry  in 
the  greenhouse  to  thaw.  We  are  very  particular  to 
use  only  large  plants,  disturbing  them  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  transplanting  by  taking  as  much  dirt  with 
them  as  possible,  and  giving  a  good  watering  as  soon 
as  set  out,  so  as  to  get  the  crop  out  of  the  way  by 
the  time  the  space  is  required  for  other  things.  We 
generally  fill  the  beds  in  this  way,  leaving  the  plat¬ 


form  above  the  stove,  on  which  we  place  the  plant 
boxes  or  “flats”  sown  with  our  early  cabbage  seed 
pretty  thickly;  also  putting  some  of  the  flats,  sown 
in  this  way,  from  one  bed  to  another  across  the  walks. 
We  do  some  pretty  attentive  firing  now  for  a  few 
days  till  the  cabbage  comes  up.  After  this  we  keep 
it  quite  cool  till  the  rough  leaves  appear,  when  we 
start  up  the  other  part  of  the  house  with  the  flat 
benches  to  hold  the  flats.  We  now  move  all  the  seed¬ 
lings  into  this  part,  which  we  keep  quite  cool  to  avoid 
damping  off  and  getting  spindly,  transplanting  all  the 
seedlings  into  flats.  Our  flats  are  of  size  to  hold  104 


plants  (13x8)  ll/2  inch  apart  each  way.  The  space 
vacated  by  the  cabbage  seedlings  is  now  filled  in  a 
similar  manner  by  Earliana,  Early  Jewel  and  such 
tomatoes  as  we  want  for  first  early  crop,  only  that  we 
sow  these  seedlings  quite  thinly,  so  they  can  remain 
longer  in  the  flats.  We  now  keep  this  part  much 
warmer  than  that  where  the  cabbage  plants  are.  By 
the  time  the  tomatoes  are  ready  to  transplant  we  have 
a  nice  crop  of  lettuce.  In  fact,  for  some  time  before 
we  begin  to  cut  out  every  other  row,  and 
then  every  other  plant  in  the  remaining 
rows,  finally  taking  it  all,  and  after 
working  up  the  beds  we  fill  them  with 
the  early  tomato  seedlings,  except  the 
lower  bed  of  lettuce,  which  will  afford 
some  cuttings  after  the  other  three  beds 
arc  gone.  The  space  vacated  by  the 
early  tomato  seedlings  is  now  filled  up 
witli  the  late  tomato  seedling  boxes,  pep¬ 
pers,  egg  plants,  etc.,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  raised  still  higher,  as  we  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  get  it  too  warm  for 
the  lettuce  as  long  as  that  remains,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lower  bed,  which,  being  so  low 
down,  does  not  suffer  very  soon  from 
the  extra  heat,  and  we  never  plant  this 
to  tomatoes  except  the  late  varieties. 

The  early  cabbage  is  later  removed  to 
cold  frames  and  that  space  occupied 
with  late  tomatoes.  The  early  tomatoes 
are  mostly  transplanted  in  frames  with 
more  space,  and  those  remaining  given 
more  (space,  with  considerable  space 
taken  up  with  egg  plants,  peppers,  etc. 
The  north  part  is  got  ready  late  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  March,  and  planted  to 
lettuce  in  a  similar  way  to  that  planted 
first,  except  that  we  may  .expect  it  to 
freeze  a  little  there  several  times,  as 
we  have  no  fire  heat  there,  but  this  will 
do  no  harm,  and  as  it  is  protected  by  the 
hillside  it  seldom  freezes  much  after 
this  date.  Aside  from  shelter  from  cold 
winds  the  hillside  is  quite  an  advantag  ■ 
in  watering.  In  our  case  a  small  stream 
in  Spring  forms  a  miniature  Niagara 
right  by  the  greenhouse,  and  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  dam  above  we  use  a  100- foot  hose 
and  use  it  as  a  syphon  in  watering,  and 
when  this  goes  dry  we  use  a  hogshead 
on  a  boat  or  low  wagon  to  draw '  the ' 
water  above  the  hill  and  use  the  hose  in  ■ 
the  same  way.  With  lettuce  it  requires 
lots  of  water;  on  early  tomatoes  it  is 
used  sparingly,  also  on  cabbage  plants. 
When  we  are  through  with  these  crops 
the  sash  is  taken  off  and  piled  up  ovt 
of  danger  from  loss  by  hail,  etc.,  until 
needed  again  in  the  Winter. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  ASPARAGUS. 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  mixing 
a  good  fertilizer  for  asparagus?  Can  as¬ 
paragus  be  raised  successfully  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  alone,  and  how  much  to  the 
acre?  Is  salt  of  any  great  value  to  the  crop?  j.  r.  ir. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  a  great  many  acres  of  asparagus  raised  in 
this  locality  where  a  complete  fertilizer  is  used,  and 
many  of  them  are  commercial  brands  bought  from 
dealers  for  that  express  purpose.  A  fertilizer  that 
will  analyze  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  potash  is  as  good  an  all-round  article  as 
can  be  recommended  for  general  use.  A  formula  for 
this  mixture  for  asparagus  only  would  be  nitrate  of 
soda  300  pounds,  sulphate  of  ammonia  100  pounds, 
tankage  200  pounds,  acid  phosphate  1,000  pound.', 
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muriate  of  potash  400  pounds.  Bone  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  tankage  if  more  desirable.  The  main  object 
of  either  tankage  or  bone  is  to  get  a  mixture  dry 
enough  to  drill.  In  discussing  fertilizers  for  this  crop 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  In  my  own  practice  I  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter;  mix  thoroughly  and  apply  broadcast  very 
early  in  Spring  or  late  Winter,  and  work  in  the  soil 
with  future  cultivations.  The  further  down  near  the 
roots  this  is  left  when  feeding  time  begins  the  better. 
The  nitrogenous  part  of  my  fertilizer — usually  nitrate 
of  soda — I  apply  broadcast  when  cutting  season 
is  over.  I  fully  endorse  the  mixing  of  fertilizers  at 
home,  for  this  or  many  other  crops,  in  preference  to 
paying  a  greater  price  for  an  unknown  article,  and 
further  than  that,  the  grower  who  knows  his  soil  and 
its  requirements  can  feed  more  intelligently  by  apply¬ 
ing  that  which  is  deficient  in  larger  quantity  and  with¬ 
holding  that  which  is  not  needed. 

Growing  asparagus  without  manure  depends  largely 
on  that  particular  field.  The  asparagus  crop  is  one 
that  occupies  the  soil  when  planted  for  many  years, 
and  with  constant  cultivation,  and  nothing  returned  to 
supply  the  lost  humus  constantly  breaking  down,  would 
soon  bring  about  results  unsatisfactory.  The  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  would  become  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  and  unsatisfactory  results  would  follow.  The 
asparagus  crop  requires  a  good  supply  of  moisture  for 
best  results.  A  half  ton  of  shoots  as  cut  for  market 
contains  933  pounds  of  water,  hence  any  method  that 
will  destroy  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
detrimental.  Where  the  grower  can  use  cover  crops 
late  in  the  season — Crimson  clover  is  best — and  secure 
a  good  stand  to  plow  under  the  following  Spring,  and 
do  this  annually,  then  growing  asparagus  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  only  is  practical,  but  where  the  rows  have  to 
be  ridged  for  white  or  blanched  grass  the  clover  sod 
is  badly  in  the  way  of  cutting  for  a  time,  but  where 
green  grass  is  the  object  and  no  ridging  needed,  I  see 
nothing  to  hinder  growing  cover  crops  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  manure  or  a  part  of  it  at  least.  Aside  from 
the  supply  of  humus  and  keeping  up  the  moisture  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  soil  I  see  no  reason  why  this  crop  cannot 
be  grown  just  as  successfully  with  plant  food  obtained 
from  fertilizers  as  elsewhere.  Another  point  in  favor 
of  Crimson  clover  is  that  it  furnishes  nitrogen  and 
lessens  the  amount  to  be  purchased.  The  amount  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  for  asparagus  should  be  from  1,000 
to  1,600  pounds,  according  to  strength  of  soil  and 
amount  of  cutting  done,  also  age  of  plants.  The 
longer  the  bed  has  been  established  the  more  shoots 
will  appear;  hence  to  get  these  to  marketable  size  lib¬ 
eral  feeding  must  be  resorted  to.  Salt  is  of  no  manu- 
rial  value;  it  is  beneficial  only  so  far  as  it  helps  to  kill 
weeds  and  assists  in  holding  moisture,  c.  c.  hulsart. 


A  MARKER  AND  SHOVEL  PLOW. 

When  making  my  plans  last  Winter  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season’s  work,  I  found  that  I  needed  a  land 
roller,  but  wanted  one,  if  to  be  had,  with  a  fertilizer 
attachment.  I  would  like  to  roll  and  fertilize  my 
meadows  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  I 
asked  for  a  catalogue  of  every  implement  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  advertisement  I  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  until  I  was  literally  deluged 
with  catalogues  illustrating  many  kinds  and  shapes 
of  rollers,  but  none  with  a  fertilizer  attachment.  I 
do  not  see  why  such  a  combination  is  not  placed  on  the 
market.  However,  I  came  across  some  tools,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  and  purchased  them. 
One  is  a  three-row  marker,  Fig.  21,  and  the  ether  a 
shovel  hoe,  Fig.  18.  Those  implements  proved  of  such 
value  that  I  illustrate  them,  and  describe  some  uses  I 
put  them  to.  I  know  they  have  paid  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  would  not  try  to  farm 
without  them.  The  marker,  shown  in  Fig.  21,  has  a 
solid  oak  frame,  well  painted;  the  runners  and  fur- 
rowers  are  of  metal.  The  marker  that  marks  the  next 
row  works  on  a  pivot,  and  is  easily  changed  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  When  turning  around  it  stands  up¬ 
right  out  of  the  way;  a  small  slide  holds  it  there 
firmly.  The  marker  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
set  to  mark  several  distances  apart,  wide  or  close. 

The  first  use  I  put  it  to,  was  in  my  early  potato 
patch,  one  and  three-fourths  acre.  I  marked  out  the 
rows  30  inches  apart,  three  rows  at  a  time,  as  straight 
as  a  string.  With  my  seed  and  fertilizer  drill  I 
sowed  all  the  fertilizer  the  drill  would  put  on,  which 
was  a  little  over  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  I  then  went 
over  it  again  with  the  marker  in  the  same  marks; 
the  result  was  a  nice  furrow  about  four  inches  deep, 
just  right  to  drop  potatoes  in,  at  the  same  time  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil.  The  shovel 
hoe  with  which  I  covered  the  potatoes  I  adjusted 
so  that  it  made  a  large  ridge  over  two  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  fully  16  inches  high,  tapering  like  a 
steep  roof. 

The  shovel  hoe  in  the  potato  field  is  of  value  both 
rin  a  wet  or  dry  season.  In  a  dry  time  you  may  ad- 
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just  it  so  that  it  will  throw  just  a  little  soil  around 
the  plant,  enough  to  cover  potatoes  to  prevent  them 
becoming  sunburnt,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  up 
and  smother  any  small  weeds  that  may  have  started  in 
the  row,  thus  saving  a  possible  hand  hoeing,  should 
the  season  be  wet  like  this  one;  you  may  adjust  it  wide 
in  front  and  narrow  in  back  and  thus  gather  up  some 
of  the  loose  rich  top  soil  and  ridge  it  high  around  the 
plants,  and  yet  not  dig  down  deep  and  destroy  any 
root  growth,  as  you  would  if  you  used  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  shovel  plow. 

We  harvested  from  this  one  and  three-fourths  acre 
162  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes.  Not  much  to 
brag  about  it,  is  it?  The  average  price  was  $1.31,  but 
when  you  consider  that  such  scientific  farmers  as  Dr. 


W.  I.  Chamberlain,  on  his  tile-drained,  fertile  farm 
reports  but  75  bushels  harvested  from  five  acres 
planted,  you  will  admit  that  my  yield  on  untiled  clay 
soil  was  fairly  good.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  those  tools,  together  with  the  liberal  use 
of  a  soluble  fertilizer,  stood  between  me  and  loss,  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  fair  profit.  Many  acres  of  ground  in  this 
section  were  planted,  but  never  came  up,  the  seed 
rotting  in  the  wet,  cold  ground,  and  where  they  did 
come  up  the  growth  was  so  slow  and  late  that  the 
blight  which  struck  us  here  in  August  caught  most  of 
them  with  no  potatoes  developed,  killing  the  vines 
inside  of  10  days.  Many  farmers  around  here  will 
have  to  buy  or  do  without  potatoes  this  Winter.  This 
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condition,  however,  does  not  seem  general  all  over 
the  State. 

But  not  in  the  potato  lot  alone  did  the  shovel 
hoe  prove  invaluable.  In  the  tomato  lot,  after  setting 
plants  and  fertilizing  around  them,  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  other  ingredients,  we  threw  up  and  covered 
fertilizer  with  small  ridges  of  loose  soil.  When  the 
plants  were  large  enough  and  about  to  lodge  we  again 
fertilized.  This  time  we  threw  up  a  large  ridge  by 
gathering  up  from  between  the  rows  some  of  the  loose 
soil,  but  did  not  dig  down  deep  enough  to  disturb  any 
root  growth.  Never  before  have  we  had  such  vines 
and  tomatoes.  My  plot  of  Maule’s  Enormous,  noted 


as  shy  bearers,  produced  over  half  a  bushel  of  ripe, 
very  large,  fine  smooth  tomatoes  on  most  of  the  vines. 
In  the  cabbage  field,  after  marking  and  drilling  in  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  threw  up  large  ridges,  and  with  a  light 
roller  (a  homemade  affair)  flattened  them  down  a 
little,  and  on  these  ridges  we  set  our  plants.  This 
year’s  experience  indicates  this  to  be  an  ideal  method 
of  growing  cabbages. 

We  used  this  shovel  hoe  on  corn,  beans  and  cucum¬ 
bers  with  equal  success.  Before  closing  this  imple¬ 
ment  talk  I  must  mention  a  tool  I  call  the  dry  weather 
cultivator  (  a  homemade  contrivance).  I  made  it  of 
plank,  like  the  old  plank  drag,  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  with  plow  handles  attached.  In  a  dry  sea- 
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son  I  go  about  oncq  a  week  in  between  the  rows  of 
my  cultivated  crops,  fining  and  compacting  the  soil, 
thus  creating  the  ideal  dust  mulch.  In  spite  of  the 
severe  drought  following  the  wet  Spring  last  Summer 
my  hoed  crop  never  seemed  to  suffer  in  the  least. 

Ohio.  _ J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  MANURE  SPREADER. 

In  reply  to  W.  G.  B.,  page  912,  I  can  say  that  in 
my  opinion  $130  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  manure 
spreader  would  be  a  good  investment.  I  consider 
these  machines  one  of  the  greatest  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices  about  the  farm.  The  following  is  my 
experience:  I  live  on  a  truck  farm  of  135  acres,  and 
have  about  400  tons  of  manure  per  year  to  handle. 
This  is  obtained  direct  from  Philadelphia  dealers  by 
boat  via  Delaware  River,  and  is  landed  during  the 
Fall  in  large  heaps  on  the  shore.  In  the  Winter  this 
is  carted  and  placed  in  smaller  heaps  at  each  end  of 
the  field  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  the  early  Spring 
these  heaps  have  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  pul¬ 
verized  to  facilitate  spreading  from  the  cart  directly 
into  the  furrows.  There  is  very  little  broadcasting 
done  on  the  truck  farms  in  this  section.  This  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  cart  is  not  easy  work  by  any  means,  as 
anyone  who  has  tried  it  for  a  whole  day  under  a 
warm  April  or  May  sun  can  well  testify.  Having 
had  my  own  share  of  this  work,  I  decided  to  lighten 
it  if  possible,  and  so  after  examination  purchased  a 
30-bushel  spreader  of  a  standard  make.  At  first  I 
tried  three  horses  to  the  machine,  but  later  used  four 
and  obtained  much  better  results.  Now,  with  four 
horses  and  two  men  about  half  as  much  more  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  spread  in  the  same  time  two  horses  and 
the  same  two  men  did  it  formerly.  Not  only  is  time 
saved,  but  the  laborious  mixing  of  the  heap  is  entirely 
clone  away  with,  the  spreader  pulverizing  the  roughest 
manure  as  fine  as  possible.  I  would  advise  anyone 
having  even  a  small  amount  of  manure  to  spread  to 
purchase  one  of  these  machines.  The  increased  yield 
on  all  crops  due  to  a  more  even  distribution  and 
thorough  pulverization  than  can  be  obtained  by  other 
methods  will  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  machine.  I 
would  use  a  larger  spreader  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sandy  character  of  most  of  my  ground.  In  light  soil 
the  machine  will  sometimes  slip  sidewise,  causing  the 
funnels  to  throw  the  manure  on  the  side  of  the  fur¬ 
rows.  But  taken  all  together  it  is  certainly  a  safe 
investment.  R.  j.  s. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


CORN  GROWING  ON  POOR  LAND. 

Would  you  give  some  information  concerning  raising  corn 
on  gray  sandy  land,  and  also  the  kind  of  fertilizers  that 
pay  best?  R.  p.  f. 

Earl,  N.  C. 

What  you  need  more  than  fertilizers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  systematic  farming  in  a  rotation  planned  for 
the  increased  development  of  your  main  money  crop. 
In  your  section,  where  you  have  thin  uplands  and  fer¬ 
tile  bottom  lands,  your  upland  soil  demands  different 
treatment  and  a  different  rotation  of  crops.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  .  use  the.  low  grounds  exclu¬ 
sively  for  corn  and  the  uplands  for  cotton,  and  neither 
is  doing  its  best.  I  assume  that  in  Cleveland  County 
there  is  hardly  any  sandy  land  where  there  is  not  a 
clay  subsoil  in  reach  of  a  good  plow,  and  what  your 
uplands  need,  both  the  gray  and  the  red  land,  is  deeper 
breaking  and  subsoiling.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
fertility  in  that  red  clay  subsoil  if  you  get  it  loosened 
so  that  pea  roots  can  get  down  into  it.  I  have  seen 
sandy  land  in  your  section  that  would  have  been 
vastly  improved  by  simply  putting  a  big  plow  down 
into  the  red  clay  below  and  turning  up  some  of  the 
clay  to  mix  with  the  sand.  Scratch  plowing  and  lack 
of  any  system  of  rotation  have  done  more  harm  in 
the  South  than  anything  else.  No  amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  a  soil  that  has  had  all  the  humus  burnt  out  of  it 
will  ever  accomplish  much.  Land  that  has  got  thin 
by  long  bad  treatment  cannot  be  made  suddenly  rich 
by  putting  commercial  fertilizers  on  it.  The  humus 
or  organic  decay  that  made  it  fertile  in  the  first  place 
must  be  gradually  restored.  You  can  get  the  land 
to  make  some  more  corn  by  applying  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixture,  but  the  increased  crop  will  seldom  pay 
for  the  fertilizer.  Adopt  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
Fall  oats  followed  by  peas,  cotton  with  Crimson  clover 
sown  among  it  at  last  working,  and  this  plowed  under 
in  Spring  for  corn,  after  putting  all  the  homemade 
manure  on  it  during  the  Winter.  Mow  and  cure  and 
feed  the  peas.  Then  the  only  fertilizer  you  will  need 
will  be  30.0  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash,  six  parts  acid  phosphate  to  one 
part  muriate  of  potash,  on  the  peas  that  follow  the 
oats.  Go  over  into  Lincoln  County  and  see  what 
J.  W.  Warlick  has  done  with  similar  land  on  a  little 
farm  that  was  as  poor  as  land  ever  gets  to  be  in  that 
county.  The  system  of  starving  the  land  by  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  humus  is  at  the  root  of  many  cultural 
problems.  w.  f.  massey. 
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APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION  OR  MULCH  ? 

An  Important  Experiment. 

Part  X. 

Here  is  a  question  often  asked  at  fruit  growers’ 
meetings : 

“Is  it  true  that  apples  grown  in  sod  have  better 
keeping  quality  than  those  grown  under  tillage? ” 

No  one  seems  to  say  yes  or  no  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.  My  own  experience  indicates  that  the  culti¬ 
vated  apples  are  larger,  lighter  in  color  and  less  firm 
than  those  grown  in  sod.  My  sod  fruit  will  certainly 
average  smaller  and  considerably  higher  in  color. 
Our  only  keeping  test  is  that  of  putting  all  together 
in  an  ordinary  cellar,  as  we  sell  most  of  our  fruit 
early.  From  this  test  I  feel  sure  that  the  sod  apples 
are  better  keepers.  In  commercial  apple  culture  this 
does  not  make  so  much  difference,  as  most  apples 
are  put  at  once  into  cold  storage  and 
kept  there  until  sold.  A  large  number  of 
scientific  experiments  have'  been  con¬ 
ducted  wifh  varying  results.  There  is  a 
certain  definite  time  beyond  which  apples 
should  not  be  in  storage.  After  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  sod  fruit  keeps  best.  The  sod 
fruit  matures  earlier  than  the  cultivated, 
and  if  picked  at  the  same  time  is  a  little 
higher  colored.  This  high-colored  matured  fruit  of 
course  keeps  better  than  immature  fruit,  especially 
with  the  earlier  varieties,  like  W  ealthy,  Alexander  and 
Fameuse.  These  varieties  undoubtedly  keep  better 
when  grown  on  sod  land  than  fruit  from  tilled  land 
picked  at  the  same  time.  Where  the  latter  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  longer  there  is  not  much  difference.  In 
commercial  orcharding  I  think  more  depends  on  other 
things,  such  as  picking  and  handling.  No  matter  how 
the  apple  is  grown,  bruising  and  rough  handling  will 
hurt  the  fruit.  I  am  told  that  a  delay  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  handling  Rhode  Island  Greening  in  warm 
weather  may  make  a  difference  of  two  months  iy  its 
keeping  qualities.  The  above  applies  to  commercial 
growing  where  fruit  is  hurried  into  storage.  For  a 
farm  cellar  or  ordinary  storehouse  I  am  sure  the  sod 
fruit  keeps  longer. 

I  beg  to  express  the  hope  in  the  discussion  now  going  on 
in  your  journal  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cultivation  versus 
mulching  of  apple  trees, 
that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  probably  less¬ 
ened  danger  from  deep 
freezing  by  the  liberal 
mulching  to  1  lie  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  roots.  A  friend 
has  the  habit  of  gathering 
forest  leaves,  and  covering 
the  whole  root  system  of 
his  choice  trees  with  them, 
holding  them  down  with 
brush  piled  above  them.  He 
is  emphatic  in  his  belief 
that  there  is  benefit  to  the 
trees  from  the  lessened 
freezing  of  the  ground  that 
follows.  Possibly  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  trees  you  describe 
planted  near  the  stone  wall 
may  be  partly  due  to  less¬ 
ened  freezing  of  the  ground 
under  the  wall.  If  the 
temperature  was,  as  you 
state,  lower  in  Summer, 
may  it  not  have  been 
higher  In  Winter?  Three 
years  since  I  inclosed  in 
my  chicken  yard  a  choice 
Greening  apple  tree  about 
40  years  of  age.  The 
fence  ran  near  the  tree,  so 
that  about  half  of  the  root 
system  could  be  reached  by 
the  hens  in  scratching.  In 
the  beginning  the  ground 
under  the  tree  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  roots  with¬ 
in  the  enclosure,  was 
forked  over  and  made  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  hens  to 

sciatch  and  wallow  in.  This  they  did  for  two  Summers 
without  especially  exposing  any  of  the  important  roots  of 
the  tree.  Seeking  the  shade  of  this  tree,  about  100  hens 
have  from  their  droppings  by  this  time  made  the  ground 
very  rich.  The  roots  of  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  have  been  in  dense  sod  for  many  years,  but  well  fer¬ 
tilized  with  stable  manure  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
effect  upon  the  tree  has  been  enormous,  eacli  year  showing 
an  increasing  yield  of  fruit  of  improving  quality.  This  last 
Autumn,  becoming  Impressed  with  the  thought  that  tin- 
bare  ground  on  the  chickens’  side  of  the  fence  might  freeze 
deeply,  I  ordered  it  covered  with  straw  to  good  depth,  and 
this  again  covered  with  cornstalks,  the  latter  to  be  held 
down  by  old  boards  against  the  force  of  the  winds.  I  gave 
no  directions  for  covering  the  sodded  side  of  the  tree,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  old,  tough  sod  would  be  a  fair  protection. 
Being  only  an  amateur  I  am  not  sure  of  my  reasoning, 
logically,  it  might  be  said  that  the  balance  must  lx1  kept 
between  the  top  and  the  roots  of  the  tree:  if  tin-  roots  are 
protected  the  top  must  in  some  way  be  equally  sheltered. 
In  the  case  of  the  tree  I  have  described,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  protection  is  unnecessary,  because  the  tree  has 
gone  through  two  severe  Winters  in  Connecticut,  at  1,000 
feet  elevation,  and  has  steadily  improved !  I  have  been 
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Iiecnlv  interested  in  your  series  of  articles,  and  I  have  been 
v.  ondering  if  the  matter  of  the  deep  freezing  of  the  ground 
would  be  a  factor  you  would  consider  before  the  series  is 
complete.  I  write  now  to  ask  if  [  am  justified  in  assuming 
that  careful  protection  of  the  roots  of  apple  trees  against 
deep  freezing  is  worth  while?  If  not  profitable  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  may  if  not  be  so  when  applied  to  choice 
varieties  on  the  home  grounds?  s.  g.  p. 

I  am  not  sure  of  my  ground  here,  and  would  like 
opinions  from  others.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
did  some  work  along  this  line,  and  found,  I  think, 
that  the  sod  ground  did  not  freeze  as  deeply  as  the 
cultivated  ground.  I  do  not  think  great  damage  is 
often  done  by  freezing  the  roots,  provided  the  soil 
is  kept  solidly  frozen.  The  trouble  I  have  observed 
is  where  the  ground  alternately  freezes  and  thaws. 
I  think  the  value  of  a  Winter  mulch  is  that  it  equalizes 
the  temperature  by  holding  frost  in  the  ground — not 
because  it  keeps  the  frost  out.  The  present  Winter 
is  so  mild  and  open  that  we  are  preparing  to  haul 
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forest  leaves  from  the  woods  and  pile  them  on  the 
sod  in  our  orchards.  As  for  the  stone  walls,  I  think 
they  hold  moisture  and  attract  great  armies  of  earth¬ 
worms  and  other  insects.  These  work  the  soil  over 
thoroughly,  and  when  they  die  fill  the  ground  near 
the  wall  with  soluble  plant  food.  Then,  again,  grass 
and  weeds  flourish  near  the  wall,  and  on  dying  fill 
tie  soil  with  vegetable  matter  or  humus.  That  is  why 
when  you  take  the  wall  away  and  plow  up  the  entire 
field  the  wall  leaves  its  mark. 

DOES  FRUIT  GROWING  PAY?— In  addition  to 
the  statements  made  recently  1  am  able  to  give  the 
following  from  Willard  Hopkins,  of  Youngstown, 
N.  Y.  Let  me  say  again  that  I  would  not  lead  any 
new  beginner  to  think  he  can  reach  any  such  results 
one  time  in  100.  Such  results  mean  long  study. 

'Then  I  see  young  men  in  our  fruit-growing  districts 
leaving  the  farm  for  work  in  the  shops,  on  the  railroads, 
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and  many  other  professions,  for  the  great  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  West  or  chasing  the  will-o’-the-wisp  to 
gold  iflelds,  Klondike  or  Cobalt,  and  overlooking  the  golden 
opportunities  right  at  home.  I  think  something  must  be 
radically  wrong.  The  old-fashioned  happy-go-lucky  manner 
of  fruit  raising  does  not  afford  sufficient  remuneration  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  while  I  could  cite  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  instances  where  small  farms  of  100  acres 
in  Western  New  York,  between  Genesee  and  Niagara 
rivers,  with  only  a  portion  of  them  in  fruit,  have  earned 
for  the  owners  a  competency  producing  in  single  years 
$5,000  to  810  000  and  over  $15,000.  I  will  recall  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  young  man  buying,  six  years  ago,  a  100-acre 
farm  for  87.500,  with  30  acres  of  fruit.  Il  was  paid  for 
in  four  years.  This  year  he  received  $7,000  for  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  from  his  20-acre  apple  orchard.  Another 
orchard  of  equal  age  and  size  within  half  a  mile  gave  as 
many  hundred  dollars.  The  scale  and  Codling  moth  took 
one,  and  the  sulphur  and  lime  and  the  Bordeaux  took  the 
scale  and  Codling  moth  in  the  other.  Another  instance 
where  a  young  man  a  year  ago  bought  a  fruit  farm  of 
140  acres  for  $25,000,  having  $5,000  capital.  1 1  is  sales  this 
year  amounted  to  .over  $15,000  from  his  farm.  I  could 
cite  instance  after  instance  where  neglected  fruit  farms 
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are  bought  and  paid  for  in  short  time  by  up-to-date  young 
men.  The  fruit  grower's  life,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  much 
preferred  to  that  of  a  clerkship  even  in  a  Government 
office,  or  an  ordinary  profession.  Where  is  there  a  more 
delightful  spot  for  home  than  in  our  Niagara  Peninsula 
or  in  western  New  York?  Instead  of  having  to  send 
our  products  thousands  of  miles  to  market,  paying  $300  to 
$400  a  car,  we  are  within  24  hours’  ride  of  40,000,000  hun¬ 
gry  people.  I  have  no  regrets  that  I  selected  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  profession.  After  all  its  uncertainties,  when 
three,  four  and  live  years  ago  it  seemed  as  though  the 
scale  would  ruin  all  our  orchards,  it  seems  like  getting 
back  what  I  thought  was  lost..  The  present  season,  being 
unfavorable  for  many  varieties  of  fruits,  we  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  receive  from  the  sales  of  our  home  farm  upwards  of 
$20,000,  and  from  all  our  orchards,  upwards  of  $20,000. 
After  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  help,  spraying  ma¬ 
terial  and  machinery,  we  have  a  nice  bank  account  to  win¬ 
ter  on.  h.  w.  c. 


GIRDLING  TO  START  FRUITING. 

I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in  Summer 
pruning  to  cause  fruiting;  have  never 
desired  early  bearing  by  young  trees.  I 
have  a  block  of  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
trees  now  17  years  old  that  had  borne 
but  a  very  little  each  year.  These  trees 
I  partly  girdled  by  cutting  strips  of  bark, 
wedge-shaped  at  each  end,  from  their 
trunks  perpendicularly.  These  strips  be¬ 
gin  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  and 
continue  around  the  trunk  about  2  Hi  inches  wide  and 
12  to  20  inches  in  length,  leaving  a  strip  of  live  bark 
not  over  y2  inch  wide  in  its  narrowest  place  between 
each  strip  cut  out.  (See  Fig.  20.)  This  should  be 
done  in  this  section  about  June  12  to  15  (the  time 
may  be  extended  a  few  days  before  or  after  this 
time),  when  the  new  wood  is  forming,  which  I  think 
is  called  the  cambium  layer,  which  remains  on  the 
tree  when  the  outer  bark  is  removed,  and  can  be 
detected  if  in  right  condition  hy  pressing  thumb  nail 
into  it,  feeling  it  cut  as  if  it  was  a  thick  green  leaf 
or  an  apple  peeling  between  the  thumb  nail  and  the 
hard  wood.  If  it  is  yet  too  early  the  wood  where 
hark  has  been  removed  will  be  wet  with  sap  and  firm 
when  pressed  by  the  nail,  and  if  too  late  the  bark 
may  not  come  off  quite  so  easily,  and  this  soft  layer 
has  become  too  firm  to  cut  by  the  nail.  This  place 
where  the  bark  has  been  removed  will  grow  new  bark 

in  a  short  time  if  the 
bark  was  removed  at  the 
proper  time.  But  in  case 
a  failure  is  made  the 
small  strip  of  bark  left 
between  each  piece  re¬ 
moved  will  grow,  keep¬ 
ing  the  tree  alive  and 
will  in  a  few  years  heal 
over  the  wound.  This 
girdling  was  done  on  a 
few  dozen  trees  in  June, 
1906.  Last  Spring  all  so 
treated  set  very  full  of 
apples,  which  had  never 
occurred  before,  but  all 
fruits  were  killed  by  a 
freeze  some  time  later. 
These  trees  had  always 
bloomed  full,  but  shed 
each  time  without  setting 
much  fruit.  I  also  gir¬ 
dled  a  large  number  of 
Rome  Beauty  trees  in 
this  way,  but  on  account 
of  their  being  a  late 
blooming  variety  I  did 
not  see  what  the  result 
would  be.  Many  of  the 
Rome  Beauty  trefcs  failed 
to  grow  new  bark,  but 
on  account  of  the  one- 
half  inch  strips  of  bark 
left  between  the  strips  of 
bark  removed  are  grow¬ 
ing  nicely,  hut  have  the  scars  with  no  new  bark  cover¬ 
ing.  Last  June  this  treatment  was  extended  to  other 
varieties,  and  new  bark  formed  in  every  case.  I  shall 
have  to  wait  for  another  year  to  see  what  the  result 
will  be  on  the  fruiting  of  these  trees.  I  have  now 
trees  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  22  years  girdled  in 
this  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  process  of 
girdling  will  cause  trees  to  fruit  for  several  years 
or  not.  The  shape  of  the  strip  of  bark  removed  and 
their  position  to  each  other  caq  be  seen  in  diagram. 

Southwest  Missouri.  w.  t.  flournoy. 


PLASTERING  TANK  WITH  CEMENT.— About  six  years 
ago  I  had  a  wooden  tank  about  six  feet  in  diameter  that 
leaked  badly.  I  got  some  Portland  cement  and  plastered 
it  tightly  on  the  Inside,  which  made  it  tight  and  I  have 
put  on  a  light  coat  of  plaster  two  or  three  times  siuoe, 
and  it  is  doing  good  service.  The  staves  are  many  of 
them  rotted  off,  but  manage  to  hold  the  hoops,  g.  b.  d. 

Wisconsin. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIER.  . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

\VM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Ftica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE... East  Seliodack,  N.  Y. 

Injury  from  Lime  and  Sulphur. 

T.  J.  P.,  IF appingcr’8  Falla,  N.  Y. — In  a 
late  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  (Philadel¬ 
phia)  I  saw  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
scale,  stating  the  lime-sulphur  spray  might 
save  the  tree,  but  it  injured  the  fruit  and 
it  recommended  the  soluble  oils  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  I  have  not  noticed  anything  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  it,  so  would  that  be  a  good 
tiling  for  fruit  growers  to  give  opinions 
on  ? 

Ans. — We  consider  the  Farm  Journal 
statement  too  strong.  The  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  might  injure  buds  or  foliage  if  put 
on  too  late;  but  reports  of  such  injury 
are  seldom  made.  Can  anyone  give  all 
the  facts  about  any  case  of  such  injury? 

Reseeding  the  Alfalfa. 

F.  M.  C.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  have  a  nice 
field  of  Alfalfa,  started  last  Summer,  and 
it  came  up  quite  thick.  I  mowed  it  off  once 
when  it  was  just  high  enough  to  get  above 
the  knives.  I  understood  from  most  author¬ 
ities  that  would  thicken  it.  Now  I  see  the 
great  grass  man,  Mr.  Clark,  thinks  it  im¬ 
portant  to  get  as  thick  a  stand  as  possible. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to 
sow  over  this  piece  of  Alfalfa  a  thin  layer 
of  seed  in  the  early  Spring  when  surface  of 
ground  is  slightly  frozen?  This  is  the  way 
many  people  get  fine  catches  of  clover.  This 
simply  to  get  a  thicker  stand.  Would  I 
throw  away  my  seed  or  not? 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  experience. 
Who  can  tell  us?  We  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  work  over  the  Alfalfa  with  disk 
or  Cutaway  harrow  and  then  sow  the 
new  seed.  We  doubt  if  Alfalfa  seed 
sowed  on  top  of  the  ground  like  clover, 
would  amount  to  much. 

Rye  Chaff  for  Mulching  Trees. 

R.  M.  D.,  Robbinsville,  N.  J. — I  am  now 
busy  carting  rye  chaff,  thanks  to  your  time¬ 
ly  advice.  I  have  900  (coming  four  years 
old)  peach  trees.  I  want  to  use  part  of 
the  chaff  to  mulch  these  trees.  Shall  I 
spread  this  chaff  under  the  trees  as  I  un¬ 
load  it,  and  how  heavy  would  you  apply 
it?  Would  it.  be  well  to  wait  until  the 
ground  freezes  before  spreading  it?  Would 
the  chaff,  if  put.  close  around  the  trunks  of 
trees,  tend  to  harbor  a  great  many  field 
mice?  They  ruined  about  50  trees  for  me 
last  year. 

Ans.— We  should  put  40  to  50  pounds 
of  the  chaff  around  each  tree — a  little 
farther  out  than  the  limbs  extend.  It 
would  make  no  difference  to  us  whether 
the  ground  were  frozen  or  not.  We  are 
now,  at  odd  times,  hauling  forest  leaves 
around  the  trees.  Do  not  pile  the  chaff 
close  around  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The 
mice  will  he  likely  to  work  under  it. 
Leave  at  least  a  foot  of  clear  space 
around  the  tree,  and  if  possible  make  a 
mound  of  coal  ashes  or  earth  around  it. 

Crown  Gall ;  Apples  for  New  England. 

A.  .1.  i!/.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — Will  you  give 
me  what  information  you  can  relative  to 
what  is  called  the  crown  gall  on  the  apple 
tree?  Just  its  habits,  where  it  appears 
and,  if  possible,  how  controlled.  Also,  what 
is  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  Woolly 
aphis  of  the  apple?  What  do  you  say  of 
the  Sutton  apple  in  New  England  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Baldwin?  I  have  an  orchard 
of  4,000  young  apple  trees  of  Wealthy, 
Gravenstein,  McIntosh,  Sutton  and  Baldwin, 
about  equally  divided.  Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion  of  these  five  varieties  for  a 
commercial  orchard?  Also  offer  suggestions 
and  make  criticisms,  as  I  shall  set  nearly  as 
many  more. 

Ans. — Crown  gall  is  a  fungus  that  at¬ 
tacks  apple  trees  about  where  the  root 
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and  body  meet,  or  just  under  the  ground. 
It  forms  a  knot  that  seriously  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  kill  it  for  many  years, 
or  never,  it  is  a  very  great  hindrance. 
The  germs  of  the  disease  live  in  the 
ground,  and  so  far  as  is  known  there  is 
no  practical  way  to  destroy  them  or  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  affecting  any  trees  that 
maybe  planted  where  they  exist.  Most  of 
the  infection  is  chargeable  to  the  nur¬ 
series,  and  all  trees  should  be  carefully 
inspected  before  being  planted,  and  any 
diseased  ones  burned  or  returned  to  the 
nursery  to  be  replaced.  Woolly  aphis 
is  an  insect  that  lives  a  dual  life — part 
of  the  time  above  the  ground,  on  the 
bodies  of  the  trees,  where  they  may  be 
easily  seen,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  on 
the  roots,  where  they  can  only  be  seen 
after  digging  and  careful  inspection. 
The  knots  on  the  roots  caused  by  them 
are  often  like  strings  of  coarse  and  ir¬ 
regular  beads,  and  may  be  easily  seen 
when  once  uncovered.  The  best  remedy 
is  tobacco.  This  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  dust  on  the  exposed  roots  and 
the  earth  replaced.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
manure.  Sutton  is  a  good  apple  and 
well  suited  to  New  England,  and  in  my 
opinion,  better  than  Baldwin.  The  list 
given  is  good  and  might  well  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  future  plantings.  Early  Trans¬ 
parent  might  be  added,  but  only  to  be 
used  as  a  filler  between  the  more  tardy 
hearers,  which  is  the  proper  way  to 
plant  Wealthy  as  well,  because  it  is  an 
early  bearer  and  soon  lowers  its  vitality 
by  heavy  crops.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Plowing  Orchards  Fall  or  Spring. 

E.  D.  S.,  Albion,  A7.  Y. — Do  you  think 
it  advisable  to  plow  apple  orchards  in  the 
Fail? 

The  only  advantage  we  find  in  Fall- 
plowing  orchards  is  to  lessen  Spring 
plowing,  when  we  should  be  busy  spray¬ 
ing,  except  in  an  old  Blue  grass  or  other 
sod.  W.  HOPKINS. 

Yes,  there  is  an  advantage  in  Fall 
plowing  of  apple  orchards  over  Spring 
plowing,  beside  gaining  time  in  the 
Spring.  Ground  that  is  plowed  in  the 
late  Fall  does  not  freeze  as  deep  as  it 
would  if  not  plowed.  Take  the  road  for 
an  example;  it  will  freeze  twice  as  deep 
as  the  field.  So  an  orchard  that  has 
had  heavy  loads  drawn  over  it,  and 
pickers  and  packers  on  it  for  weeks,  will 
get  packed  down,  and  will  freeze  much 
deeper  than  it  would  if  plowed  late  in 
Fall.  Then,  if  you  plow  up  to  the  trees 
(and  you  ought  not  to  plow  away  from 
them  in  the  Fall),  the  first  furrow  on 
each  side  of  the  row  will  be  on  top  of 
the  ground  by  the  tree,  and  so  will  get  a 
double  depth  right  over  the  roots  close 
to  the  tree,  which  makes  a  good  pro¬ 
tection  to  these  roots.  Then  another  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  the  water  will  not  stand 
around  the  tree  and  damage  it.  Young 
orchards  should  always  be  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  for  these  reasons.  delos  tenny. 

I  believe  plowing  orchards  in  the  Fall 
is  an  injury  to  trees,  as  it  leaves  the 
small  roots  on  top  of  the  ground,  and 
soil  loose,  so  that  the  frost  will  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  and  injure  the  roots,  and 
also  lose  plant  food,  which  would  not 
occur  if  there  was  a  cover  crop. 

w.  d.  auchter. 

First,  that  we  may  gain  time  in 
Spring.  Second,  roots  cut  off  in  Fall 
will  not  have  to  start  twice.  You  can¬ 
not  plow  in  Spring  before  fine  roots 
start,  and  one  should  break  off  shear  of 
plow  point  so  not  to  cut  off  all  the  fine 
roots;  they  are  our  feeders.  Third, 
plowing  in  Fall  will  catch  all  leaves 
which  we  think  is  important  as  humus, 
and  also  mice  do  not  like  plowed 
ground.  Fourth,  the  ground  will  not 
freeze  so  deep.  collamer  bros. 

Plowing  orchards  in  the  Fall,  that  is, 
sod  orchards,  if  they  are  plowed  shal¬ 
low  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  advantage, 
if  they  cannot  be  plowed  in  the  Spring. 
I  should  prefer  to  have  them  plowed  in 
the  Fall  rather  than  not  to  have  them 
plowed  at  all.  but  at  the  same  time, 
would  prefer  the  Spring  work,  followed 
by  thorough  cultivation  or  dragging 
once  a  week  until  about  the  first  of  July; 
then  I  would  follow  with  a  clover  crop, 
using  the  Mammoth  clover. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  albert  wood. 
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LEALFA 


makes  a  tremendous  growth  if 
fertilized  with 

POTASH 


When  properly  fed — witn  a  fertilizer 
rich  in  Potash — twice  or  three  times  the 
average  yield  of  succulent,  nutritious 
hay  is  obtained. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  book,  which  tells  you  exactly  what  increase  the 
farmers  have  gotten  with  it.  From  cover  to  cover,  the  book  is  filled  with 
money-making  facts.  Write  to-day  and  learn  all  about  it.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street  Chicago — Monadnock  Building 

Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  “to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good, — and  then  make  them  better!”  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 


the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Can  be  Grown  ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog”'!  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  172  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BUIU’EK  (QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1908— sixteen  of  which  are  shown  painted  from 
nature.  Write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(Bargains  in  Plum  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  on  Apple,  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees, 
Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  and  other  small  fruits. 
Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent’s  profits  and 

half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Dawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green’s  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you. 

PDrril’O  0  I IIDI  C  nCCCO  •  One  Elberta  Peach  Tree, 
UnLLn  U  U  Am  ILL  Ur  I  L II.  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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Vine 
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The  Sower  Has 

No  Second.  Chance 

Good  sense  says  make  the  most 
of  the  first. 

FERRY’S 


TV’S  S 

ness  the  largest  in  the  world— merit  tells. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1908 

tells  the  whole  Seed  Story— sent  FREE  for 
the  asking.  Don’t  sow  6eeds  till  you  get  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CCEI1Q  THAT  00  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

|l  L  L  U  |J  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
w*““**,^  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  yon 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties.  Garden. Flower  &  Field  Seeds. Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Kavenna.Ohio 

FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  ete.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Straw  berry  1 ’hints 

the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

YV.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


TREES 


By  (j 

Acres.  Established  1869. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Seale.  “  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  C o • ,  D»nsvnie,,N.Y. 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One.  _ 

II.  C.  KOGEUS,  Box  11,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio 


Paper  Pots 


for  all  early  vegetables,  $1  per  1000.  Send 
for  cir.  I*.  B.  Crosby  A  Son,  Catonsville,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

1.000.000  ln  20  °\  tbe  B1e8t  Varieties 
lyvvvyvw  for  niari{et  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS,  H.  BLACK, SON &CO.  Hlghistown,  N,  J . 

MEW  STRAWBERRY  —  BOUNTIFUL. 

“Plants  very  vigorous;’’  “Good  yielder;"  “Fruit 
very  large;”  "Firm.-”  "Attractive;”  “Good  in 
flavor  and  quality.”  The  above  extracts  are  from 
Experiment  Station  reports  and  embrace  all  tbe 
essentials  of  a  good  home  or  market  berry.  75  other 
var.  Cat. free.  Konridge  Fruit  Farm,Box5,CIHfwood,N.J. 

II  VCD  CTDAMfDCDDV  —  <he  Grcntcit  Market 

mien  o  i  nfl nDcnn  ■  variety  in  uei»»»ie. 

D.  S.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware, 

■US  GRAPEVINES 

fi  1*  V  urlitlcs.  A  Iso  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  Ac.  Bestltoot- 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewi.  Koeseb.Box  K  ,Eredonla,N.v 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIO  WHITE.  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared  Corn  in 
the  world.  Made  H6  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FHEE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.) 


SEED  CORN _ 

ROGERS  TREES  “EIT  THE  I  ARFI  S  ”  Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once  more? 

nUuLlIu  I  II  LLu  III  IflLLMDCLOi  rogers-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  New  York. 

DCAPU  and  CDIIIT 

rCAuVI  other  rflUl  I  I  itcco  fa! !  to  sentfp ROM PT LY  for 

our  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  if  you  need  ANYTHING  in  FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS,  and 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Remember  early  orders  get  first  attention. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW,  berry.  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 

Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  or 

f ratio  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Catalog  with  “Instructions  How  to  Grow, 
ree.  C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11,)  Michigan. 
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ions. 

WHOLE  CORN  IN  SILO 

In  most  cases  it  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able  to  fill  a  silo  with  whole  corn;  for 
instance,  a  round  silo.  I  do  not  think 
it  could  be  packed  to  advantage;  also, 
in  a  silo  outside  of  the  barn  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  whole  corn 
up  into  it.  But  in  my  case  I  save  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  of  having  a 
large  force  of  men  around.  I  have 
used  a  silo  for  the  past  15  years,  and 
have  filled  it  with  whole  corn  every  year 
except  two.  One  year  I  filled  with 
green  clover  and  one  year  I  had  the 
corn  cut.  My  silo  is  built  in  one  end 
of  a  basement  barn,  next  to  the  barn 
floor  where  we  drive  in  to  unload.  We 
can  fill  it  over  half  full  before  any  has 
to  be  lifted  up.  When  it  gets  so  high  a 
man  cannot  pitch  it  in  we  build  a  stag¬ 
ing  to  pitch  on,  and  there  a  man  stands 
and  puts  it  over  into  the  silo  where 
two  men  pack  it  away,  taking  pains  to 
keep  the  bundles  straight,  even  and 
tight  together.  In  regard  to  packing, 
we  commence  at  one  side,  putting  the 
tops  out,  leaving  them  up  against  the 
side;  then  lap  the  next  tier  on  a  little 
above  the  bands  until  we  get  across,  or 
within  three  feet  of  the  outside,  when 
we  change  and  put  the  tops  outside 
again.  Thus  the  bundles  are  changed 
the  other  end  to  every  other  course, 
which  keeps  it  level  and  the  tops  to  the 
outside  and  on  top.  which  does  not  give 
the  air  much  chance  to  get  in  if  well 
tramped  down.  I  have  failed  to  see 
any  cut  silage  that  is  as  juicy  as  if  put 
in  whole.  The  cows  seem  to  eat  it  up 
just  as  clean,  and  do  just  as  well  as 
though  it  were  cut.  The  strings  are 
left  on  until  we  get  it  in  front  of  the 
cows,  when  they  are  taken  off  and 
thrown  in  the  gutter.  We  grow  the 
eight-rowed  State  corn,  as  it  packs  to 
better  advantage  and  makes  better 
silage,  as  there  is  more  grain  in  it.  I 
know  of  two  other  cases  where  they 
used  to  cut  in  their  corn,  but  after  try¬ 
ing  it  whole  they  do  not  care  to  have  it 
cut  again.  E.  G.  wallis. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seeding  to  Grass. 

A.  F.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. — I  have  a  field 
from  which  this  year  I  raised  wheat  and 
corn.  The  wheat  yield  was  very  poor.  Last 
Summer  was  very  dry — no  rain  fell  in 
August — still  I  got  180  bushels  of  corn, 
about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  had  put  12 
cords  of  horse  manure  to  the  acre,  which 
saved  my  corn,  though  very  much  of  it 
was  barren.  The  land  is  light,  but  rich.  I 
want  to  plant  it  to  timothy  and  clover,  but 
would  like  to  get  a  nurse  crop — oats,  if 
possible — this  year.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise? 

Ans. — First  we  would  send  to  the 
R.  I.  Experiment  Station  at  Kingston 
and  obtain  bulletins  on  grass  culture. 
We  do  not  sow  grass  seed  in  Spring. 
Fall  is  the  natural  time  for  grass  seed¬ 
ing.  When  the  soil  is  properly  fitted 
you  will  do  better  without  any  “nurse 
crop.”  We  should  fit  the  land  in  Spring 
and  sow  three  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
Cut  them  “in  the  milk,”  that  is,  when 
the  grain  is  soft,  and  cure  for  hay. 
Then  either  plow  the  oat  stubble  or 
chop  it  up  with  a  disk  harrow  and  keep 
it  constantly  stirred  up  through  July 
and  August.  Get  the  soil  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  early  in  September  sow  at 
least  12  quarts  of  TiniQthy  and  six  quarts 
of  Red-top  seed  per  acre,  with  GOO 
pounds  of  good  fertilizer. 

Albert  Wood  on  Apple  Culture. 

L.  G.  B.,  Corfu ,  N.  Y. — Would  Mr.  Albert 
Wood  give  his  opinion  of  the  Alexander,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Constantine  and  Wolf  River  apples, 
with  description  of  each  and  their  commer¬ 
cial  value?  Also,  will  he  give  his  method 
of  orchard  culture?  When  does  lie  plow  and 
how  deep?  What  plow  does  he  use?  IIow 
many  times  does  he  cultivate  and  when  does 
he  seed  down  and  with  what?  Docs  he 
plow  annually  or  biennally. 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  sod  orchards  or  cultivation. 
Of  course  I  stand  for  cultivation.  In 
regard  to  the  Alexander,  Bismarck,  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Wolf  River  apples,  I  have 
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them  n'Ll  in  bearing.  The  Alexander  is 
certainly  an  up-to-date  Fall  apple,  brings 
good  money  and  every  other  year  a  full 
crop.  The  Bismarck  seems  to  be  of 
more  dwarf  habit,  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  same  family.  It  is  a  very  tart 
and  showy  red  apple,  annual  bearer,  and 
its  market  value  has  not  been  established 
as  yet,  but  it  certainly  shows  well  on  the 
market  as  a  box  fruit,  and  will,  I  think, 
compete  with  a  good  many  varieties  that 
are  shipped  down  from  the  Wolf  River 
section.  The  Constantine  is  an  annual 
bearer  and  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Alexander  and  Wolf  River.  You  can 
hardly  tell  it  from  an  Alexander,  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  have  it  on  Doucin 
stock  and  would  use  it  for  fillers.  The 
Wolf  River  is  proving  itself  to  be  a  very 
valuable  apple,  and  on  the  whole.  I  think 
Alexander,  Constantine  and  Wolf  River 
are  a  good  business  proposition.  About 
our  orchard  culture,  of  course  plow  shal¬ 
low  and  cultivate  often,  and  have  a 
clover  crop  sown  about  the  first  of  July. 
All  these  varieties  mentioned  should  be 
manured  every  year.  They  seem  to  take 
to  high  cultivation,  more  so  than  our  old 
established  varieties  here  in  Western 
New  York.  albert  wood. 

Circumventing  Cabbage  Worms. 

■J.  L.  E. — What  did  the  Hope  Farm  man 
do  to  keep  the  green  worms  off  those 
8,000  cabbage  plants  he  set  out  last  July? 

Ans. — We  gave  the  plants  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  fed  them  well  in  order  to 
push  them  along.  There  were  fewer  in¬ 
sects  than  usual,  and  we  did  not  use 
the  poison  as  is  usually  done.  When 
the  worms  are  too  plentiful  we  dust 
the  cabbage  with  Paris  green  and  flour 
or  plaster — about  one  pound  to  the 
barrel.  This  kills  the  worms,  but 
should  never  be  used  after  the  head 
really  begins  to  form  into  a  bunch.  If 
we  can  get  the  plants  by  this  stage  we 
can  usually  make  them  head  up  by  good 
culture  and  fertilizing. 

A  Talk  About  Seeds 

EVERY  sensible  man  wants  the  very  best 
seeds  he  can  buy  but  does  not  want  to  pay 
more  than  is  necessary  for  them.  That  is 
where  we  come  in.  We  raise  seeds  on  our 
own  farm  (235  acres),  and  sell  them  direct  to 
farmers  and  gardeners  at  prices  as  low  as 
other  dealers  would  have  to  pay  for  seeds  of 
equal  quality— if  they  could  get  them,  which 
is  doubtful.  We  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  from  other  dealers  as  good  seeds  as  we 
raise  ourselves. 

Another  point— Our  seeds  are  all  tested  and 
the  number  of  seeds  out  of  100  that  grow  is 
marked  on  each  package  or  label  so  those 
who  buy  our  seeds  can  tell  just  how  thick  to 
sow  them  to  insure  a  good  stand  of  plants. 
This  is  an  advantage  no  other  seedsman  gives 
you. 

We  raise  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Corn, 
Oats,  etc.,  of  the  most  improved  varieties  and 
choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  raise  better  crops  than  ever  before 
by  using 
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Why  “putup 
with  leaky  roofs? 
Lay  Gen -  as -  co 
Ready  Roofing 
and  end  your 
troubles. 

If  you  lay  coal-tar  and  other 
residual  pitch  roofings,  tin,  or  shingles, 
you’ll  repair  and  replace  them  before 
you  want  to.  They  give  way  and  let 
the  water  in. 

Gen-as'-co  doesn’t  crack  or  rust 
or  rot  as  other  roofs  do.  Gen-as'-co 
has  the  oily,  elastic  life  of  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt,  and  keeps  weather-proof 
and  water-proof  indefinitely. 

Easy  for  any  handy  man  to  apply. 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll  for 
laying. 

Ask  any  progressive  dealer. 
Write  for  Book  io  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTBNG 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  propor  potato  planting:.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  com  mon  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  tho  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni¬ 
formly,  and  best  of  ail 
never  bruises  or 
punctu  res  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


Iron  Age 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Missis 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MPG.  CO..  Box  lOSPOrenloch,  N.  3. 


DIBBLES 
SEED  DATS 

are  the  kind  to  sow.  Our  Twentieth  Century  Oats 
are  the  earliest  in  the  world,  with  tall,  stiff  straw 
supporting  long,  branching  heads  filled  with  thin- 
hulled,  heavy  grain,  enormously  productive,  yield¬ 
ing  from  80  to  100  bu.  per  acre  with  good  culture. 
In  spite  of  adverse  conditions  last  season,  we 
raised  over  0000  bushels  of  fancy  seed  Oats  on  our 
own  farms  weighing  from  84  to  38  lbs.  per  bushel 
and  we  offer  them  direct  from  our  farms  to  yours 
at  right  prices. 

Also  Northern  grown  Seed  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed. 
Handsome  illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Harris’  Seeds.  ISBELL  S  SEEDS 


Catalog'  free.  Send  us  your  address  today 
before  you  forget  it. 


JOS.  HARRIS  CO., 


Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions.  "How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results"  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y" 

STRAWBERRY  PLMTS3&S. 

KKVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J, 

fift  VARIETIES  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS* 

$2.00  per  1000  and  up.  Send  postal  today  for 
1908  catalog.  First  100  inquiries,  3  new  plants. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Forte,  Indiana. 

BEST  SEED  POTATOES  70  Varieties  free. 

A.  (J.  AI.DltlDGE,  FI, tier’s,  Ontario  Co,,  Aiew  York 

FflR  QAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
IUI1  OMLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $2.50 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


HARK 

Largest 

RT ARK 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
Largest  Nurseries— with  an82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


$6,000  PAPPUS 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
pl^jr^State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 
If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  SEEDS  you  plant  are  GREAT  FACTORS 
in  your  SUCCESS  or  FAILURE.  Our  Battle  Cry 
is  QUALITY,  and  we  are  WINNING.  Our  1908 
Seed  Annual,  96  pages,  Lithographed  Covers,  Illus¬ 
trated  Truthfully,  is  Free  on  Request. 

ONE  TRIAL  IS  ALL  WE  ASK. 

S.  M.  ISBEI.L  &  CO.,  Box 21,  Jackson,  Mich. 


You  Need  Our  Catalogue 

Whether  you  intend  to  sow  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit. 

The  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS 
will  be  found  invaluable. 

Our  107th  successive  annual  edition  is 
ready  for  mailing.  Send  for  a  copy  now. 
IV E  MAIL  IT  FREE. 

*J.  M.  TIIORBURK  &  CO. 

83  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  8<S  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


If  you  have  a  farm  and  grow  vegetables  or 
flowers  for  market,  write  for  my  new  1908  cata¬ 
logue — free.  Explains  my  new  way  of  selling 
seeds,  which  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get  the 
best  of  each  variety.  Shows  photographs  of 
the  kind  of  vegetables  and  Mowers  raised  from 
my  seeds  and  gives  full  directions  for  your 
success.  My 

“Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomato 

is  ready  for  market  before  all  others,  and  com¬ 
mands  best  prices.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

Special  10c  Combination  offer 

Write  for  free  catalogue  ;  or  send  me  10c  in  stamps 
—and  mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker- and  I  will 
send  the  catalogue  and  three  xoc  packets  of  seeds 
—one  each  of  my  “Bonny  Best"  Early  Tomatoes, 
“Stokes'  Standard"  Sweet  1’eas  and  "Stokes'  Stand¬ 
ard"  Nasturtiums.  Each  unequalled  in  its  class. 
Order  at  once. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 
I  Dept.  L.  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia^ 
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GREGORY’S  SEEDS 


Honest  Seed 

at 

Reasonable 
Prices 

hat  your  garden  will 
_  Id  all  depends  upon 
the  seed  you  plant. 


I  are  known  everywhere  as  the  standard 
for  purity  and  vitality. 

We  offer  this  year  two  New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Itunli  Hean»— tremendous  croppers 
and  rust  proof.  Send  for  our  free  catalog, 
i  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants  SI.75  to  $3.00  per  M. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Etc. 

There  are  big  profits  In  good  berries. 

Good  berries  grow  on  good  plants. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Catalog  free. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


ALFALFA  ”  GRASS  seeds 

■  ■"Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 


Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 
for  Cataloguo  No.  23 

Box  123  MEC11ANICSBUUU,  01110 


vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Cataloguo  No.  23 
J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  ~  ‘  . . . . 


Af  One  Half  City 
Seedsmen  Prices 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  N.  V. 
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Why  depend  on  slow,  expensive  arm  help— which  j 
gets  poorer  and  scarcer  all  the  time?  Own  a  Planet  Jr. 
and  do  the  work  ofthree  to  six  men  that  plant  or  hoe  by  J, 
hand.  Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  tools  are  I 
for  practical,  economical  work — are  improved 
every  year.  They  are  backed 
by  35  years  experience,  a  million 
satisfied  users — and  fully  guaran- . 
teed.  Our  new  illustrated  cata-  , 
logue  sent  on  request,  showing 
our  splendid  line  of  1908  tools — 

Seeders, Wheel- Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 

One  and  Two- Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  HarrowsT" 

Orchard  and  Beet  Cultivators.  Write  today. 

|  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  | 
and  Wheel-Hoe  saves  time,  labor,  seed, 
and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden 
i  rnpleinents  in  one.  Changed  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  an  Adjustable  Hill -dropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Sin¬ 
gle-Wheel  Hoe,  Furrower,  Cultivator, 
Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow— each 
tool  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Pays  for  itself  I 
quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  1  Si  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow — the  hand 
lest  implement  ever  made  for  garden¬ 
ing.  All  cultivating  parts  are  of  high- 
carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge. 
Specially  designed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  withoutlnjury. 
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OTHER  SIDES  TO  THE  DEAL. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  018, 
“A  Ply-by-night  Apple  Man,”  this  is  one 
of  the  many  pitfalls  that  the  average  farmer 
or  fruit  grower  participates  in,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  the  farmer  or  the 
fruit  grower  who  makes  it  possible  for  fake 
buyers  to  do  business.  The  idea  of  getting 
something  for  nothing  is  prevalent  in  sell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  buying,  and  it  is  only  the 
reasonable  growers  who  win  out  in  the  long 
run.  When  a  buyer  looms  up  and  offers  a 
price  for  goods  far  in  excess  of  the  known 
market  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
to  be  run  in  marketing  all  lines  of  products. 
Present  market  quotations  are  always  avail¬ 
able  to  all  those  so  interested  as  to  make 
inquiry  and  the  prices  quoted  range  from 
the  poor  to  the  very  best  or  fancy  of  the 
particular  line,  so  that  when  a  grower 
thinks  that  his  goods  are  better  than  other 
people’s  best,  there  is  a  fuzziness  in  his 
thinkshop  that  takes  some  kind  of  “snide” 
scheme  to  jolt  and  bring  him  back  to  his 
senses,  and  there  are  just  as  many  of  these 
unreasonable  growers  in  existence  as  there 
are  dishonest  commission  men  and  dishonest 
buyers.  In  this  game  of  “do  me  or  I  will 
do  you”  there  is  no  satisfactory  result,  one 
side  gets  the  best  end  of  the  stick  to-day  and 
loses  it  to-morrow.  Re  fair  and  you  will 
be  treated  fairly ;  expecting  impossibilities 
eventually  ends  in  disaster.  The  It.  N.-Y. 
deserves  great  commendation  in  endeavoring 
to  clear  its  columns  from  unreliable  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  its  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
well  appreciated  by  the  reliable  thinking 
class  of  readers,  but  for  the  persons  who  are 
looking  for  gold  dollars  for  fifty  cents  there 
is  no  hope  but  through  actual  experience. 

L.  A.  P. 


THE  FARM  TENANT  PROBLEM. 

I  firmly  believe  that  not  among  the  least 
of  the  evils  of  agriculture  of  to-day  is  the 
question  of  farm  tenants.  The  problem  is 
of  most  vital  importance  to  those  who  own 
valuable  farming  lands.  I  think  in  75  per 
cent  of  eases  where  farms  are  run  down 
and  played  out,  so  to  speak,  and  thrown 
on  the  market  at  prices  less  than  one-half 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  these  conditions  is 
the  farm  tenant.  The  problem  is  the  same 
to-day  that  it  has  been  for  25  years,  and 
for  aught  I  know  will  be  for  all  time  to 
come  unless  some  radical  change  can  be 
brought  about  to  keep  the  farmers’  sons 
on  the  farm.  The  average  farm  tenant 
has  no  interest  in  the  farm  except  to  get 
all  out  of  it  possible.  He  has  no  future 
prospects  in  it  as  a  home,  and  cares  little 
for  its  environments.  Many  are  the  farms 
in  my  acquaintance  that  25  years  ago  were 
clean,  tidy,  thrifty-looking  places,  good 
buildings  in  good  repair,  good  fences  and 
the  land  clean  and  free  from  foul  and 
noxious  weeds,  but  to-day  the  conditions 
are  nearly  the  reverse,  and  if  sold  under 
the  hammer  would  not  bring  the  original 
cost  of  the  buildings.  If  50  per  cent  of 
the  farm  tenants  would  be  content  to  labor 
by  the  month  or  year  at  the  present  wage 
scale  of  farm  labor,  they  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  farms  now  rented  would  be  under 
the  management  of  the  owner  and  kept  in 
far  better  condition  than  it  now  is.  and  at 
the  same  time  go  a  long  way  towards  solv¬ 
ing  the  farm  help  question.  And  if  a 
few  of  the  millions  of  State  funds  that  are 
ruthlessly  squandered  yearly  by  politicians 
for  graft  were  invested  in  semi- worthless 
farm  lands  that,  were  never  intended  for 
anything  but  timber,  and  never  ought  to 
have  been  cleared  of  the  virgin  forest,  it 
would  be  a  godsend  to  the  farmer  and  a 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Yr. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  HOUSE? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a  house  built  at  Fishkill, 
X.  Y.,  in  1850.  by  Prof.  0.  S.  Fowler,  the 
famous  phrenologist?  In  1853  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  published  a  book  entitled  “Homes  for 
All,”  describing  this  house  and  others  built 
on  a  similar  plan  and  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  this 
material  that  I  especially  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  for  a  50  year  test  would  be  a  most 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  its  good¬ 
ness.  If  the  house  is  still  standing,  what 
is  the  condition  of  its  outside  walls?  If  it 
has  disappeared,  was  it  because  of  some  in¬ 
herent  defect  of  the  lime-and-gravel  wall  or 
did  it  last  long  enough  to  prove  it  a  cheap 
and  practical  method  of  construction?  In 
these  days  of  expensive  lumber  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  many  readers  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  cheap  and  durable  building  ma¬ 
terial,  and  one  which  would  not  call  for 
the  service  of  high-priced  union  labor. 
Most  farmers  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  either  have  sand  and  gravel,  or 
pebbles  and  small  stones  or  large  ones, 
which  can  be  broken,  on  their  own  land,  or 
else  live  where  such  can  be  had  for  the 
,mere  cost.  of.  haylip^.  Pqrbaps  ,  many,  .qf 
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these  actually  need  new  barns  and  other 
structures  who  are  kept  from  building  by 
the  extreme  cost  of  the  usual  methods,  but 
who  would  welcome  a  cheaper  way  if  dur¬ 
able.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  house  might 
decide  this  question  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  facts  concerning  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  R.  F.  s. 


ALFALFA  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  soil  is  volcanic  ash,  running  from 
heavy  to  quite  light  and  sandy,  with  a 
great  abundance  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  other  mineral  elements  and  surely 
does  not  need  lime,  though  lacking  in  ni¬ 
trogen  and  humus.  Everywhere  the  Alfal¬ 
fa  grows  like  a  weed,  only  needing  plenty 
of  water  to  get  it  started ;  after  that  it  is 
a  great  deal  harder  to  kill  it  out  than  to 
keep  it  growing.  I  well  remember  trying 
to  start  a  little  patch  in  Massachusetts 
over  16  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  one 
might  expect.  If  I  had  then  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  most  excellent  articles  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  some  months  ago  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  In  the  light  of  my 
observation  here  I  believe  the  abundant  use 
of  lime  and  potash  would  be  of  the  most 
use  in  the  East.  l.  a.  p. 

Kennewick,  Wash. 

R.  Y.-X. — We  have  several  reports  from 
people  who  followed  the  advice  given  by 
Prof.  Cottrell  in  The  R.  Y.-X.  with  good 
results. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Telephone  Information  Wanted. — Can 
you  get  me  the  following  information  in 
regard  to  co-operative  telephone  lines? 
What  service  do  they  give?  How  much 
does  it  cost  the  subscriber?  About  what  does 
it  cost  to  build  per  mile  and  to  maintain? 
Do  the  regular  long  distance  companies  give 
toll  service,  and  how  do  they  charge?  What 
do  the  regular  companies  give  you  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  what  do  they  charge. 

Massachusetts.  a.  b.  copeland. 


Eagi.e  Fighting. — Some  of  our  western 
readers  may  think  farm  life  in  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  is  too  tame  for  them.  This  is  what 
happened  to  one  of  our  Connecticut  read¬ 
ers  :  Charles  Kencli.  of  East  Litchfield, 
who  has  hunted  big  game  in  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  was  feeding  his  pigs  yesterday, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  yelping  of  his 
pointer.  Wheeling,  he  saw  the  dog  in  the 
clutches  of  a  big  eagle.  Kench  had  a 
trowel  in  his  hand  and  with  this  he  beat 
the  bird  away  from  the  dog.  Then  the 
eagle  attacked  him  furiously  with  beak 
and  claws.  Flying  in  his  face  and  almost 
blinding  him  with  its  wings,  it  tore  his  scalp 
and  ripped  his  clothing.  Finally  a  lucky 
stroke  with  a  trowel  cut  its  throat  just 
as  Kench  dropped  exhausted.  The  eagle 
measured  nine  feet  two  inches  from  tip  to 
ti]i  across  its  wings  and  six  feet  five  inches 
from  its  head  to  the  tip  of  its  tail. 
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Just  write  a  postal 
with  your  name  and 
address  so  we  can 
put  you  on  the 
"Deere1'  Free  Mailing  List.  Then 

J  mu'll  keep  informed  on  all  the 
atest  improvements  and  values 
In  farm  implements. 

Right  here  is  the  New  Deere 
No.  9  Edge  Drop  Corn  Planter. 

You  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 

It’s  the  most  famous  double-row 
combination  check-row  planter  or 
drill  of  today. 

Most  Progressive  Farmers  and 
Planters  won’t  hevo  any  other. 

Best  informed  dealers  refuse  to 
consider  handling  any  other. 

Investigate  the  time-saving  and 
profitable  reasons  why. 

Checks  Corn  or 
Beans  In  Rows  Both 
Ways— Or  Drills 

Deere  genuine  edge  selection  of 

corn  gives  highest  accuracy  of 
drop  attainable  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proven  that  accuracy  of 
planting  means  big  increase  in 
yield.  Main  seed  shaft  driven 
directly  by  traction  wheels  instead 
of  by  cheek-row  wire  like  many 
others.  That  does  away  with  all 
side  draft  and  besides  saves  wire 
and  machine.  Change  from  hill 
to  drill  made  instantly  without 
leaving  seat. 

Comes  Complete 
Ready  to  Plant  With 

tVe  make  plates  for  all  kinds  of 
earn  and  furnish  any  five  sets 
wanted  without  extra  charge. 

Eighty  rods  annealed  steel  check 
wire  with  automatic  reel.  Any 
distance  between  buttons  from  S  f  t. 
to  4  ft.  If  so  ordered.  Alltheseand 
many  other  points  fully  explained 
and  shown  in  our  free  booklets. 

Ask  for  “More  Corn  Book”  No.  938.  x 

Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  III . 


Free 
Leaflet 
„  on 
“No.  9” 


Free 

Pocket 
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January  18, 

GENUINE  _ 
PERUVIAN 

GUANO 

Cannot  Be  Manufactured.  It  Is  a  Natural  Manure. 

The  Crops  Bear  Witness  to  Its  Superiority. 

Some  of  our  friends  liave  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  irresponsible  persons  have  been  circulat¬ 
ing  the  report  that  there  is  no  GENUINE  PERUVIAN 
GUANO,  and  that  the  supply  of  this  SUPERIOR  PLANT 
FOOD  is  exhausted. 

Only  ignorance,  or  the  desire  to  circulate  a  deliberate 
untruth  can  account  for  this  irresponsible  tale,  which 
we  wish  to  say  is  wholly  false. 

Our  importations  of  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 
thus  far  for  this  Spring’s  supply  comprise  complete 
cargoes  on  the  following  steamships: 

“  CELT  A  ”  -  7,524  tons 

“CUMBAL”  -  6,102  tons 

“PLANET  VENUS”  -  4,495  tons 

“BELLE  OF  SCOTLAND”  -  6.898  tons 

Total,  -  25,019  tons 

Anyone  wishing  to  confirm  this  statement  may  do  so  by  writing  to 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co,,  of  New  York  (the  owners  of  these  steamers), 
to  the  Peruvian  Consul,  or  to  the  United  States  Custom  House  authorities. 

Our  beautiful  Calendar  and  booklet  "Rcsidts,”  and  our  Annual  Memorandum 
booklet  arc  sent  .free  if  you  mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE -MORTIMER  COMPANY 

SOLE  U.  S.  IMPORTERS  OF  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OE  THE 

FAMOUS  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS  OF  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER. 

24  STONE  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulohur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  an<l  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  witli  aluminum 
fittings.  “Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  has 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  V. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Kill  the  fungi,  scales,  apple  scab,  peach 
curl  and  other  parasites  and  insects  on 
them  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of 

Good’s  CAV^lAll°Jitsti  Soap  No.  3 

50  lbs.,  $2.50,  100  lbs.  S4.50,  larger  quantities 
proportionately  less. 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  plant  life.  Rich 
inactive  fertilizers.  Contains  no  sulphur, 
salt,  mineral  oils  or  other  substances  that 
stunt  the  growth  of  trees  and  hurt  the  soil. 
This  soap  is  endorsed  by  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "A  Pocket  Manual 
of  Plant  Diseases.” 

JAMES  GOOD, 

Original  Maker,  945  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


BETTER  WORK 
LABOR 


fcsmuch  desired  by  every 


Two  thin  _ _ 

farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure" 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple- 
merits.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier, 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6 Com-  /\v  1 
bined  _ 

Double  ^ 

and 
Sin- 


Wheel 
j.oe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder, 
shown  here, 
is  the  most 
complete 
tool  made.  1908 
catalog  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.CO. 

Box  102G 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 


Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable  i 
information 
any  address. 

Write 
Now 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  MARKET  ST,.  BOSTON)  MAS8. 
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160 
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FARMSxsFREE 
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WHAT  A  SETTLER  CAN  SECURE  IN 


WESTERN  CANADA 

160  Acres  Grain-Growing  Land  FREE  — 20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre— 40  to  SO  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 36  to 
60  Bu.  Barley  to  the  Acre  —  Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  — Good  Laws  with  Low  Toxntion— 
Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient— Satisfactory  Markets  for 
nil  Productions— Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Health- 
Chances  for  Profitable  Investments. 

Some  oS  the  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  healthful  and  prosperous  sections  under  tthe 
REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 
by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  S10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa,  Canada: 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  N.  Y.  STATE  BREEDER’S  MEETING. 

In  the  discussions  following  Mr.  Coburn's 
address  on  Alfalfa,  lie  stated  bis  inability 
to  tell  where  good  Alfalfa  seed  might  be 
obtained  with  some  degree  of  assurance 
that  the  seed  he  pure  and  of  strong  vitality, 
lie  seems  to  believe  that  adulterated  seed 
is  the  rule  and  pure  seed  of  stroug  vitality 
the  rare  exception.  He  also  claims  that 
there  is  but  one  variety — it  is  Alfalfa, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  if  pure.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  according  to  Washington  reports  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry)  is  testing  “a  new  Alfalfa 
from  Siberia,’’  which  is  said  to  he  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy.  No  complaint,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  as  yet  been  heard  about  lack 
of  hardiness  of  our  common  Alfalfa.  As 
to  impurities  or  adulterations  found  in  Al¬ 
falfa  seed,  the  most  common  admixture  is 
probably  Sweet  or  Melilot  clover.  The 
plants,  while  young,  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Alfalfa  plants.  But  Sweet 
clover  is  not  a  had  weed.  The  purchaser 
of  Alfalfa  seed  thus  adulterated  gets  less 
Alfalfa  seed  for  his  money,  and  he  must 
sow  more  seed  to  the  acre.  But  otherwise 
the  Sweet  clover  seed  is  no  particular  de¬ 
triment.  The  roots  carry  the  same  nitri¬ 
fying  bacteria  and  gather  as  much  nitrogen 
from  the  air  as  Alfalfa  roots.  Two  or  three 
cuttings  in  one  season,  however,  are  too 
much  for  the  Sweet  clover  plants  and  they 
are  soon  killed  out,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  Alfalfa.  Mr.  Coburn  further  stated  that 
the  tendency  is  toward  Summer  or  Fall 
rather  than  Spring  sowing.  August  has 
been  found  about  the  best  time  to  sow  it 
and  always  without  a  nurse  crop.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  that  late  in  June,  in  1006,  I 
sowed  a  mixture  of  Red  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Crimson  clover  seed  with  buckwheat  and 
that,  while  the  Crimson  clover  was  all  Win¬ 
ter-killed,  I  had  quite  a  proportion  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  hay  crop  of  1907.  As  a  further 
new  point  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
was  a  statement  by  Mr.  Coburn  that  he 
finds  it  profitable  and  advisable  to  harrow 
his  Alfalfa  fields  in  early  Spring  with 
either  a  spike-tooth  smoothing  harrow  or 
a  disk  pulverizer  set  rather  straight.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  have  the  large  Alfalfa 
crowns  split  across  in  two  or  four  pieces 
by  the  harrow  teeth  or  disks  and  the  plants 
will  make  better  hay.  Alfalfa  is  in  best 
shape  for  cutting  for  hay  when  it  only 
just  begins  to  bloom.  Twenty  pounds  of 
seed  is  a  happy  medium  to  sow  per  acre. 

Hay  caps  will  prove  to  be  a  fine  invest¬ 

ment  for  New  York  State  Alfalfa  growers. 

More  Swine  Queries. — Mr.  Iluson  was 
asked  what  bedding  he  uses  for  swine.  He 
favors  cut  wheat  or  rye  straw,  never  oat 
straw.  In  feeding  his  breeding  stock  he 
goes  at  it  leisurely  and  avoids  forcing.  The 
animals  are  largely  fed  on  whole  oats 
thrown  on  the  ground  as  one  would  feed 

chickens.  He  also  gives  middlings  and 

oatmeal,  usually  with  the  hulls  sifted  out. 
The  oat  hulls  are  liable  to  stick  in  their 
throats.  lie  keeps  his  sows  until  about  sev¬ 
en  years  old  and  raises  two  litters  from 
two-thirds  of  them,  one  litter  yhcn  about 
one  year  old  and  only  that  one  the  first 
year ;  afterwards  two  litters  a  year.  The 
slops  fed  to  hogs  are  made  rather  thick  or  , 
just  in  condition  to  run.  Governor  Hoard 
is  reported  as  feeding  all  his  brood  sows 
on  Alfalfa  and  dairy  slops  up  lo  two  weeks 
of  farrowing  and  this  with  better  success 
than  ever. 

Soil  and'  Soil  Products. — Dr.  .T.  A. 
Bonsteel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  talked  on  the  problem, 
“How  to  Get  the  Most  from  New  York 
State  Farms.”  He  lays  down  the  following 
proposition  as  the  first  and  almost  unal¬ 
terable  rule  for  the  New  York  State  farm¬ 
er  :  “You  shall  produce  those  perishable 
products  which  must  be  consumed  near  the 
place  of  production.”  The  problem  in¬ 
volves  a  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil  to  a  particular  crop,  a  study  of  tillage 
and  a  study  of  fertilizers.  Most  of  all, 
however,  is  needed  the  breeding  up  of  varie¬ 
ties  suitable  to  our  New  York  conditions. 
We  need  corn  varieties  suited  for  our  short 
seasons  and  varieties  of  other  garden  or 
field  crops.  He  asks:  “Where  are  your 
Timothy  varieties?  Where  also  is  the  New 
York  State  cow?” 

Oats  Expensive. — A  leading  member 
spoke  of  oats  as  being  too  expensive  food 
for  his  horses,  lie  now  feeds  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  cornmeal  and  oil  meal,  and  finds  that 
the  horses  hold  their  heads  up  just  as  high 
and  feel  just  as  good  and  it  saves  expense. 

About  Sheep  Raising. — Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  gave  an  address  on  sheep 
husbandry  in  which  he  told  of  having  paid 
such  prices  as  $200,  $400  and  even  $1,000 
for  a  high  grade  Shropshire  ram  on  various 
occasions  and  found  the  investment  profit¬ 
able.  He  speaks  highly  of  rape  as  a  Fall 
feed  and  of  beets  and  turnips  as  a  Winter 
feed.  He  is  afraid  of  musty  clover  hay 
and  would  rather  feed  good  oat  straw. 
Musty  clover  hay  is  often  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  when  breeders  suspect  stomach 
worms.  Don't  feed  mangels  to  the  ewe  in 
lamb,  he  says.  Carrots  and  a  few  potatoes 
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are  all  right.  Beginning  with  a  week  after 
lambing  mangels  may  safely  he  given. 
When  the  first  milk  fails  to  get  through  the 
new-born  lamb,  he  gives  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil,  after  the  first  suck.  That  will 
remedy  the  trouble.  For  white  scours  he 
gives  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  castor 
oil.  Cabbage  is  a  good  feed  for  sheep  in 
the  Fall.  Rape  is  a  wonderful  crop.  With 
the  markets  New  York  State  has  within 
her  own  borders — in  fact,  the  best  markets 
of  the  world — New  York  sheep  raisers 
should  find  a  gold  mine  iti  the  business  of 
raising  high  grade  butchers’  lambs,  t.  g. 


A  MICHIGAN  STUMP  PULLER  TALKS. 

On  page  029  H.  W.  G.  of  New  Jersey 
asks  for  information  about,  pulling  stumps 
of  scrub  oak  and  stunted  pine.  If  he  has 
never  seen  this  work  done  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  him  to  make  a  visit  to  some 
of  his  friends  in  this  part  of  Michigan  in 
the  Summer  or  Fall  and  see  the  work  of 
pulling  stumps  done  by  men  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  that  line  of  work,  as  he  would 
learn  more  in  this  way  than  by  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  printed  instructions.  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  a  few  points  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  don’ts,  which  may  be  useful.  In 
the  first  place  don’t  expect  to  pull  stumps 
of  any  size  with  anything  light;  they 
come  up  hard,  and  it  requires  a  machine 
of  prodigious  strength.  My  farm  was 
originally  a  dense  pine  forest  and  the 
stumps  are  large  and  pull  hard.  My  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  screw  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  long,  supported  by  three  oak 
legs  11x14  inches,  18  feet  long,  and  it  is 
none  too  heavy.  The  chain  used  for  pull¬ 
ing  is  made  of  1 %  inch  iron,  is  fastened 
to  a  double  hook  made  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  screw,  passed  under  a  strong  root, 
brought  up  and  fastened  to  the  other  part 
of  above  hook  and  the  thing  is  started,  the 
nut  on  top  end  of  the  screw  being  turned 
by  a  lever  about  20  feet  long  with  a  good 
horse  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  lever. 
This  chain,  usually,  pulls  anything  it  is 
hitched  to,  hut  I  have  broken  it  a  few  times 
and  once  I  pulled  the  screw  in  two.  An¬ 
other  kind,  a  combination  of  lever,  tackle 
blocks,  wire  rope,  etc.,  is  used  here  and 
works  considerably  faster  than  the  screw, 
but  it  costs  more  and  requires  three  or  four 
men  and  two  teams  to  use  it,  while  the 
screw  can  he  used  by  two  men  and  a  pair 
of  heavy  horses. 

Now  for  the  “don’ts.”  Don’t  get  a  light 
machine  :  don’t  think  to  use  steam  or  gaso¬ 
line  power — it  needs  a  heavy  team  to  pull 
the  machine  from  one  stump  to  another — 
and  don't  waste  any  money  on  any  rig  de¬ 
signed  to  get  a  stump  out  by  pulling  side¬ 
ways  on  it.  They  must  be  pulled  up  to 
have  any  success  with  the  work.  As  to 
how  many  can  be  pulled  in  a  day  it  all 
depends  on  the  men  and  the  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stumps.  I  have  known  of  40 
or  more  being  pulled  in  a  day  and  I  have 
seen  one  stump  that  required  a  full  half 
day  with  two  good  men  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Lastly,  unless  your  stumps  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  we  have  hero,  don’t  try 
to  get  rid  of  them  with  dynamite;  it  cost's 
far  more  than  to  poll  (hem. 

Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.  edwin  hunt. 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  Pair  of 

Rubberhide  Boots 

On  Trial 


If,  with  ordinary  care,  they  do  not 
outwear  at  least  two  pairs  of  best  all 
rubber  boots  we  refund  your  money. 

The  Rubber  Boots  with  Leather  Soles 

Outer  sole  of  heavy  rock  oak  leather,  middle 
sole,  and  welt  sole  of  canvas  and  rubber,  all 
served  together  (no  pegs  or  nails)  so  that  they 
cannot  pull  apart  or  leak  anywhere.  Inner  sole 
of  leather. 

Can  Be  Half-Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler.  Protect  the 
feet  from  rough  surfaces;  do  not  sweat. 
Great  for  ditching,  spading,  stable  work, 
etc.  Buy  a  pair  from  us  or  from  your 
dealer,  and  irthey  do  not,  with  ordinary 
care,  outwear  at  least  two  fairs  of  all 
rubber  boots 

We  Will  Refund  Your  Money 

Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this  guar¬ 
anty?  They  will  save  money  for  you,  and 
*  J  *  to  your  comfort. 

jSend  Today  for  Catalogue 

with  prices  and  guaranty. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  814  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FENCE  MadeS-1 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strongthi 
|Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanixed  to 
.prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
:Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


The  costliest  materials  form  only  about  one-third  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  bill.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  paid  for  labor.  A  mistake 
in  the  paint  means  not  only  the  loss  of  what  the  paint  cost, 
but  also  the  loss  of  the  entire  expenditure  for  putting  the 
worthless  stuff  on  the  building.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to 
test  the  paint  before  using  it. 

Tfte  best  paint  is  that  mixed  from  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil , 
with  the  particular  needs  of  your  building,  wagon  or  implement  in  view. 
There  is  a  simple  test  which  anyone  can  make. 

White  Lead  is  made  from  metallic  lead  and  can  be  changed  back  to  that 
metal  by  applying  great  heat.  Any  adulterations,  such  as  chalk,  barytes, 
or  other  counterfeits,  mixed  with  the  White  Lead,  prevent  the  appearance 
of  any  metallic  lead,  no  matter  how  slight  the  adulteration.  Therefore,  if 
the  sample  yields  drops  of  lead,  it  is  pure;  if  not,  it  is  adulterated. 

We  Will  Send  You  a 


Blowpipe  Free 

We  want  property-owners  to  know 
how  to  test  paint.  We  welcome 
the  test  of  our  White  Lead  and 
will  furnish  free  a  blowpipe  (a 
little  instrument  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  intense  heat)  to  anyone  who 
is  in  earnest  about  knowing  good 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur¬ 
ity  but  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


paint  from  bad.  Everything  necessary  for  the  test,  together  with  beauti¬ 
ful  booklet,  will  go  to  you  at  once.  Write  for  Test  Equipment  8  Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.);  Pittsburgh  (National 
Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


CARDEN  TOOLS 


a  No.  6. 


,  Ar/ No.  12  , 

§  Double  Wheel 

tlV  'IQ  Hoe.  Wheels  ad-^ 

j^justable  from  4  to  ii' 
_  inches  apart, 
~and  the  tool 
.  works  equally  wellj 
astride  or  between 
rows.  A  thorough  weeder  a 
capital  cultivator,  a  neat  furrowed 
coverer,  and  garden  plow. 


No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  i 
Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  , 
Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  j 
Hoe  Cultivator  and] 
Plow.  Adapts  itselftol 
almost  every  kind  f 
of  seed  -  p  1  a  n  t- 1 
ing  and  crop-1 
cultivation, 
vand  is  in- 
v,  valuable  all 
through 
the  sea- 
^  son. 


Planet  Jr  Tools  are  so  strongly  and  carefully! 

I  made  that  we  never  hesitate  to  give  a  broad  full 
guarantee.  You  run  no  risk.  More  than  a 
[million  farmers  and  gardeners  are  now  enthusi¬ 
astic  Planet  Jr  users. 

Planet  Jr s  are  invented  and  made  by  a  practi- , 
cal  farmer  and  experienced  manufacturer.  Theyi 
tdo  the  work  of  three  to  six  men  without  them — 

^save  time,  labor,  seed,  and  give  better  results. 

Write  today  for  our  1908  catalogue  of 
Seeders,  Wheel- Hoes,  Cultivators, 
etc. — 45  kinds — a  tool  for 
every  garden er’s 

„  s  '  need-  U07-V, 

Allen  &  Phila.,  Pa. 

Quality 
Supreme 

Every  ounce  of  material  that  goes  into  a 
Studebaker  wagon  or  buggy  has  the  “Stude- 
—  ,  ,  ,  baker  Reputation”  behind  it.  Over  50  years’ 

experience  has  taught  us  how  to  make  vehicles  that  last.  Every  axle — every  spoke  ©very 
hub— bolt  and  screw  is  made  by  experts.  The  result— the  finest  wagons 
possible  to  produce  have  made  the  Studebaker  the 

Largest  Vehicle  Factory  in  the  World 

The  absolute  reliability  of  the  Studebaker  line  appeals 
to  all  careful  buyers— those  who  want  honest  value.  See 
the  Studebaker  agent.  If  you  don't  know  one,  write 
to  us.  If  you  will  mention  tills  paper  and  enctoso  a 
two-cent  stamp  wo  will  send  you  the  Studebaker 
Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1*J08 — FREE. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co. 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


If  you  follow  our  advice  you  will  make 
money  with  the  R.  B.  Patent  Glass  Cone 
Lamp  Bu-uer.  Guaranteed  to  give  one- 
third  more  light ;  uses  only  one-half  as 
much  oil  ;  lasis  live  times  longer.  Agents 
sell  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  families,  from  one  to  twelve  burners 
each.  One  agent  sold  sixty -eight  dozen  the  first  week.  A  boy, 
before  and  after  school  hours,  cleared  $4.50  in  two  days.  A  lady 
cleared  $’27.25  in  sixteen  hours.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Terms  to 
Agents.  Sample,  30  cts. 

GENERAL  SALES  CO„  Cleona,  Pa. 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 

Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using  any  other  knife, 
thus  saving  ono  day’s  wages.  Can  be  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  Ely’s  Hay 
Knife  has  many  advantages  over  other  kinds. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  the  name 
“Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue. 
THEO.  J.  ELY  MfG.  CO. 

Dept,  d,  Girard.  Pa. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND, 


BIG  M0NCY  MAKER  I 

YV  ould  yon  care  to  sell  I 
fence  andmake  big  money?  I 
^^Ilere’s  your  opportunity.  Ex-1 
’elusive  territory  for  the  sale  of  the  I 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE, 

given  to  good  men.  Easiest  to  sell  because  | 
the  best  fence  made.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Ruralisms 


Roses  for  ai.l  Purposes. — With  more 
than  ten  thousand  rose  varieties  cata¬ 
logued  by  the  growers  of  the  world,  and 
a  considerable  fraction  of  that  aston¬ 
ishing-number  regularly  offered  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  the  amateur  may 
well  hesitate  in  making  selection  for  his 
specific  purposes.  Fortunately,  most  of 
those  recommended  for  American  cul¬ 
ture  are  suited  for  the  purpose,  but  nar¬ 
rower  selections,  based  on  especial 
adaptability,  are  always  sought  for.  Ama¬ 
teurs  have  given  up  the  idea  that  all  de¬ 
sirable  qualities,  such  as  hardiness,  con¬ 
stancy,  vigor  and  freedom  of  bloom,  size, 
color  and  finish  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  variety,  and  are  content  to  seek 
out  the  most  successful  kinds  in  the 
different  classes.  So  much  experience 
has  accumulated  that  we  now  have  a 
fair  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  under 
varying  conditions.  Beginning  with  the 
hardiest  varieties,  the  following  may  be 
commended. 

For  Hedges  and  Exposed  Situations 
Rosa  rugosa  and  its  derivatives  take 
first  rank  for  permanency  and  freedom 
from  disease,  as  well  as  for  actual  hardi¬ 
ness.  The  Siberian  form  of  the  species, 
usually  catalogued  as  R.  rugosa  ferox, 
is  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  Japan 
form,  though  the  fruits  are  seldom  as 
showy.  Ferox  is  terribly  thorny,  but 
comparatively  dwarf  and  extremely  rug¬ 
ged  in  constitution.  The  single  purple- 
red  blooms  are  very  large,  and  are  freely 
produced  through  the  whole  growing 
season.  The  wild  rose  perfume  is  rich 
and  delightful.  '  -R.  rugosa  alba  has 
blooms  pure  white  in  color,  but  other¬ 
wise  very  like  the  type.  It  is  not  quite 
as  hardy — some  wood  occasionally  kill¬ 
ing  back  in  extremely  cold  places.  We 
rank  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Leperdrieux, 
wine  red,  and  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert, 
pure  white,  as  among  the  most  service¬ 
able  of  the  very  hardy  double-flowered 
forms.  They  are  good  for  all  purposes, 
but  especially  suitable  for  planting  about 
exposed,  wind-swept  angles  of  buildings. 
New  Century,  bright  rose,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  pure  white,  are  densely 
double  and  are  very  free-flowering  kinds, 
raised  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  now  in 
commerce.  The  Summer  blooms  are  so 
abundant  that  they  may  almost  be  called 
constant  bloomers.  They  need  slight 
protection  where  the  temperature  goes 
far  below  zero.  Madame  Georges  Bru- 
ant  has  large  cream-white,  semi-double 
flowers,  very  free  and  desirable.  As  it 
contains  blood  of  the  Tea  rose  it  is  not 
among  the  hardiest  of  its  type,  but  is  sel¬ 
dom  greatly  injured  even  by  the  severest 
Winter.  There  are  many  more  of  this 
interesting  class,  some  of  much  beauty, 
but  they  are  not  as  easily  obtainable  in 
this  country  as  the  above,  which  may  be 
had  at  small  cost  from  most  rose  dealers. 

For  Pillars,  Porches  and  Screens 
we  now  have  ample  material  to  select 
from.  For  out-of-the-way  situations 
/lie  old  climber  Prairie  Queen  has  not 
been  excelled  for  size  and  scarcely  for 
abundance  of  bloom.  The  large,  light 
rose-colored  blooms  are  borne  in  bewil¬ 
dering  masses,  but  like  those  of  most 
climbers,  are  scentless.  Crimson  Ramb¬ 
ler  needs  only  mention.  Though  recent¬ 
ly  introduced,  it  is  everywhere  grown, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  hardy  roses.  Those 
wishing  more  perfect  blooms  of  the  purest 
deep  crimson  coloring  will  do  well  to 
plant  Philadelphia  RambleT.  It  does  not 
grow  so  tall,  and  is  better  suited  for 
pillar  culture  and  for  single  specimens 
than  for  covering  large  spaces.  The  Yel¬ 
low  Rambler,  Aglaia,  furnishes  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variation  in  color,  as  buds  and  newly 
opened  blooms  are  canary  yellow,  though 
the  fully  developed  flowers  are  white. 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  a  Wichuraiana  hy¬ 
brid  of  fine,  vigorous  growth,  with  abun¬ 
dant  clusters  of  bright  pink  blooms. 
May  Queen,  large,  bright  rose,  Alba 
Rubifolia,  large,  very  double  white 
blooms,  with  young  shoots  and  foliage 
reddish,  and  Ruby  Queen,  bright  car¬ 
mine,  are  among  the  best  of  this  class, 
which  is  becoming  numerous,  for  cover¬ 
ing  banks  and  backgrounds.  Where  a 
strictly  creeping  rose  is  desired,  noth¬ 
ing  better  can  be  found  than  Rosa  Wich¬ 
uraiana,  otherwise  known  as  the  Me¬ 
morial  Rose.  It  is  vigorous  and  hardy, 
rooting  as  it  creeps  in  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  very  glossy  and  the  abundant 
small,  single  blooms  are  white,  with 
showy  yellow  anthers. 

Garden  Roses. — Among  the  hardiest 
of  garden  roses  the  Asiatic  yellow 
briers,  Harrison’s  Yellow  and  Persian 
Yellow,  take  high  rank.  They  have  dou¬ 
ble,  deep  yellow  blooms,  borne  in  abund-. 
ance  in  Spring.  They  are  very  desir¬ 


able  when  they  can  be  obtained  on  their 
own  roots.  Grafted  plants  are  usually 
short  lived.  If  only  one  yellow  variety 
is  wanted  preference  should  be  given  to 
Harrison’s,  as  most  likely  to  endure. 
The  fine  Rugosa  roses  previously  men¬ 
tioned  are  as  suitable  for  the  garden  as 
for  hedging;  such  kinds  as  New  Cen¬ 
tury  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  are  even 
more  so.  They  should  be  permanently 
planted  in  deep,  rich  soil  and  require 
little  care  except  the  occasional  removal 
of  old,  exhausted  wood.  One  of  the  old 
Hybrid  China  roses,  Madame  Plantier, 
deserves  notice  in  this  connection.  The 
variety  is  almost  as  hardy  as  a  Rugosa, 
and  succeeds  over  a  wide  range  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  pure  white  double  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  numbers  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  one  objection  where  Rose 
beetles  abound,  is  their  evident  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  excellent  variety.  The 
sweet  brier  roses  may  also  be  considered 
here.  They  are  as  useful  in  the  rose 
garden  as  for  hedging,  and  for  wind¬ 
breaks  for  more  tender  sorts.  The 
species,  Rosa  rubiginosa,  with  small 
single  pink  blooms,  is  a  favorite  for  its 
delicately  perfumed  foliage.  The  inter¬ 
esting  hybrids  known  as  Lord  Pen¬ 
zance’s  briers,  have  much  larger  blooms, 
double  or  single,  of  many  shades,  but  re¬ 
tain  the  usual  sweet  brier  character. 
All  offered  in  this  country  are  meritor¬ 
ious. 

Moss  Roses  should  never  be*overlook- 
ed  in  garden  planting.  They  are  hardy, 
enduring  and  of  easy  culture.  The  chief 
beauty  is  in  the  buds,  and  the  older  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  Common  Moss,  Crested 
Moss  and  Gracilis  are  always  best  liked. 
The  coloring  of  these  favorite  varieties 
is  pale  rose  or  pink.  White  Bath  is  the 
best  of  the  white  kinds  and  Henri  Martin 
of  the  red  sorts.  Neither  has  buds  as 
fine  as  the  first  three  varieties. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas 
are  the  most  important  groups  of  hardy 
and  semi-hardy  roses  for  outdoor  plant¬ 
ing.  Among  them  are  included  the  finest 
varieties  known  to  horticulture,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  those  producing  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  blooms  are  not  the  easiest  to 
grow.  Selections  naturally  vary  with  the 
experience  of  individual  growers,  but 
the  following  appear  to  be  most  gener¬ 
ally  successful.  Alfred  Colomb,  crim¬ 
son;  Baroness  Rothschild,  blush  pink; 
Captain  Hayward,  bright  crimson ; 
Fisher  Holmes,  scarlet,  shaded  snaroon ; 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  light  yellow ;  La 
France,  bright  rose  ;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
pale  pink;  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  white; 
General  Jacqueminot,  brilliant  crimson; 
Magna  Charta,  bright  pink;  Paul  Ney- 
ron,  dark  rose;  Prince  Camille  de  Ro¬ 
han,  deep  maroon.  This  list  may  be 
greatly  extended,  but  the  beginner  who 
secures  good  plants  of  the  mentioned  va¬ 
rieties  is  fairly  on  the  way  to  success. 

Everblooming  Roses  of  the  Tea-scent¬ 
ed  Bourbon  and  Multiflora  classes  j 
are  very  numerous,  and  owing  to  ease 
of  propagation,  are  offered  at  lower 
prices  than  any  others.  For  Summer  bed¬ 
ding  effects'  in  warm,  well-drained  sods 
they  are  by  far  the  best.  Few  are  hardy 
enough  for  permanent  places  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  Bourbons  are  best  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  the  splendid 
fiery  crimson  bedder,  being  almost  as 
hardy  as  the  usual  hybrid  Remontant. 
Selections  in  this  section  are  especially 
difficult  to  make.  Beginners  are  recom¬ 
mended. to  confine  their  efforts  to  well 
tested  old  sorts,  a  few  of  which  are 
noted  below.  Clothilde  Soupert,  blush 
white;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  yellow;  The 
Queen,  pure  white  ;  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
salmon  and  rose ;  Princesse  de  Sagan, 
scarlet-crimson;  Hermosa,  bright  pink; 
Pearl  Rivers,  white  and  rose;  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  brilliant  crimson,  strong 
grower. 

Roses  for  the  Greenhouse  are  nu¬ 
merous  in  variety  but  commercial  fore-  1 
ers  confine  themselves  to  comparatively 
few  reliable  kinds.  The  new  ones  are 
carefully  tested  as  they  come  out,  but 
very  few  find  a  permanent  place  in  com¬ 
merce.  American  Beauty  is  always  the 
leader  and  is  grown  wherever  the  equip¬ 
ment  assures  a  high-grade  product. 
Bridesmaid  is  the  leading  pink  variety, 
but  is  to  a  limited  extent  being  replaced 
by  Killarnev,  a  better  flower,  but  more 
difficult  to  grow.  Bride  is  still  the  most 
popular  white,  though  Golden  Gate  and 
Ivory  are  gaining  in  favor.  The  favorite 


crimson,  Liberty,  is  being  replaced  by 
Richmond,  quite  similar  in  appearance, 
but  more  manageable. 

Window  Roses. — As  a  rule  roses  do 
not  thrive  in  the  window  garden,  yet  a 
few  careful  housewives  succeed  with 
plants  of  the  more  vigorous  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  kinds.  Draughts,  dust,  insects  and 
temperature  fluctuations  are  usually  too 
much  for  plants  as  sensitive  as  the  rose. 
Where  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  rose  culture  under  window  condi¬ 
tions  strong  plants  should  be  potted  up 
by  midsummer,  so  as  to  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  cool  weather.  Madame 
Elie  Lambert  has  given  us  more  blooms 
under  window  conditions  than  any  other 
variety. 

A  Splendid  New  Rugosa  Rose. — The 
rose  bloom  and  foliage  in  Fig.  17,  first 
page,  are  engraved  in  natural  size  from 
a  new  hybrid  variety  raised  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  as  the  result  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  selected  seedling  of  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Leperdrieux,  a  double  flow¬ 
ered  form  of  the  red  Rugosa,  and  the 
crimson  Hybrid  Remontant  Ards  Rover. 
The  petals  of  the  new  kind  are,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  of  the  largest  size  and 
of  elegant  outline.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  thick  and  wax-like  in  texture,  and 
of  brilliant  vivid  crimson  color  with 
no  hint  of  the  usual  Rugosa  purple.  The 
blooms  are  semi-double,  allowing  the 
conspicuous  mass  of  light  yellow  sta¬ 
mens  in  the  center  to  make  a  fine  con¬ 
trast.  They  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  in  June  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
September  and  October.  The  foliage  is 
very  luxuriant,  large  and  of  most  perfect 
Rugosa  character.  We  have  scores  of 
excellent  Rugosa  hybrids,  but  few  as 
pleasing  as  tins.  For  several  .years  we 
despaired  of  being  able  to  propagate 
this  variety,  as  trials  with  buds,  grafts 
or  cuttings  ended  in  failure,  but  it  is  now 
increasng  by  means  of  suckers  and  lay¬ 
ers  in  the  normal  manner  of  roses  of  the 
Rugosa  type.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee. 


Hard  Work  Easy 


Make  Plowin  * 

r-  The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 


WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  Yon  can  doit  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulat 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  !02C,Grenioch,  N.J. 


SOW  40  ACRES  A  DAY 

Timothy,  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  Save  time — save  ieed — 4 
increase  profit  per  acre  by  use  of  the  simple,  durable  < 


LIGHTNING 


SEED  SOWER 

Cheapest  and  best.  Scatters  the  seed  from  30  to  * 
feet.  Weighs  only  12  ounces.  Order  one  on  FREE  I 
TRIAL.  If  O.  K.  remit  only  $1.25.  If  not,  mail  | 
it  back.  Write  today.  Address: 

W.  J.  BUSS,  1  9  Day  Street,  Golden,  IllTl 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larps  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  1  lHVVestWater  St.. Syracuse, N.Y 

ICE  PLOWS 

That  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
‘other,  pays  for  itself  in 
one  day.  Also  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

IV iVI .  H.  PRAY,  (love.  New  York. 


tell  you 
how  to 


double  your 
Potato  Mone^ 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, "Send  me  your  potato  book.” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Let  this 

Free 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  a  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DO U  BLE  ACTI ONiV  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

OO  ^  w\  SEND  FOR 

£  t  \\l  A  ClRCULARSTOTWt 

N 0  CUTAWAY 

MORE  HARROW 

*=1,  USE  CO  A" 

F0R  0  JVhicganum 

PLOW.  ^4^conn.u.s.a.  ,'*=^ 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  tlieir  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 
39  Main  St*,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 


It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging. 

SCALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  N  It’s  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY;  Mfg.  Chemists,  II  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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.  Hope  Farm  Notes 

Winter  \\  ork. — A  good  many  gar¬ 
deners  or  general  farmers  lose  much  of 
what  they  make  during  Summer  because 
they  have  no  Winter  job  which  will 
bring  in  money.  Of  course  there  are  al¬ 
ways  chores  to  do  in  Winter,  but  in  our 
country  few  farmers  can  get  a  cash  in¬ 
come  out  of  Winter  labor.  A  dairyman 
will  always  have  something  to  sell,  and 
the  man  who  has  stored  apples  or  pota¬ 
toes  can  peddle  them  out,  but  most  of 
us  have  not  developed  Winter  jobs  as 
we  should.  The  high  price  of  grain 
makes  many  farmers  hesitate  at  poultry 
keeping.  It  might  pay  well  if  rightly 
handled,  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble 
of  keeping  up  the  stock.  The  work  of 
attending  to  incubators  and  brooders 
comes  just  at  the  time  when  the  land  re¬ 
quires  every  attention.  It  is  a  rare  man 
who  can  attend  to  fruit  and  garden  and 
at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  chicken 
business.  Some  years  ago  it  was  argued 
that  the  small  greenhouse  would  solve 
the  problem  of  Winter  work  in  our 
country.  1  here  may  be  room  for  one 
or  two  houses  in  each  neighborhood,  but 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  there  seems 
to  be  little  in  it.  At  Hope  Farm  we 
pass  the  Winter  largely  in  getting  ready 
for  Summer.  Our  apples  and  potatoes 
were  sold  early  before  the  prices  fell. 
The  cabbage  has  mostly  been  delivered. 
We  have  now  begun  to  kill  the  pigs  and 
deliver  the  pork.  There  is  good  sale  this 
year  for  small  carcasses — whole  or  half. 

I  find  that  people  feel  that  they  must 
figure  close,  and  therefore  are  willing  to 
buy  a  large  piece  of  meat  and  risk  keep¬ 
ing  it.  With  a  half  a  small  pig  they 
can  have  some  fresh  meat,  a  little  head 
cheese,  a  small  ham  and  shoulder,  sau¬ 
sage  and  lard  of  their  own  making.  We 
shall  have  no  trouble  in  selling  our  pigs. 
This  pork  has  cost  very  little.  Since  the 
pigs  came  in  from  pasture  in  the  or¬ 
chards  they  have  been  fed  on  cabbage, 
boiled  potatoes  and  turnips,  thickened 
with  bran,  and  the  small  nubbins  of 
corn.  I  hey  made  fair  growth  on  this 
feed.  The  meat  is  not  fat,  but  well 
filled  with  lean.  The  hog  is  one  of  the 
best  Hope  Farmers — for  business.  .  .  . 

1  hen  we  have  a  good  deal  of  spraying 
and  pruning  to  do.  I  spent  New  Year’s 
day  pruning  the  five-year-old  apple  and 
peach  trees.  I  have  never  yet  cut  off 
the  end  of  a  twig  or  branch 
here  and  there  where  visitors 
to  show  me  “how  to  do  it.” 
simply  clipped  off  the  limbs 
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girls  and  let  them  read  it.  Before  they 
were  half  way  through  they  were  clap¬ 
ping  their  hands  and  ready  to  dance  their 
approval.  No  one  could  express  their 
sentiments  better.  To  my  surprise 
Mother  sided  with  them — I  had  sup¬ 
posed  she  was  the  mainstay  of  my  cat 
legislation.  \\  e  have  seven  cats  of  all 
colors,  ages  and  sizes.  They  spend  most 
of  their  time  hanging  about  the  door. 
One  or  two  of  them  hunt  in  the  barn  for 
rats  and  mice,  but  most  of  them,  with  an 
instinct  copied  from  a  large  proportion 
.  of  human  beings,  are  content  to  hang 
about  waiting  for  the  women  folks  to 
care  for  them.  The  fact  that  there  are 
always  soft-hearted  girls  and  women  to 
provide  for  such  handsome  drones  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  ruling  forces  of 
society.  I  felt  that  some  one  at  Hope 
Farm  should  play  the  part  of  Spartan 
father,  and  so  I  sought  my  office,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  members  of  my  family 
would  keep  the  office  from  seeking  me. 
“Grandmother's  bird”  hangs  in  his  cage 
by  a  sunny  window,  and  those  cats  have 
an  eye  on  him  every  time  they  enter. 

I  hen  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
habits  of  cats  as  there  is  in  people.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  little  girls  are 
great  character  builders  yet.  So  I 
thought  it  best  to  teach  these  cats  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  heroic  method.  I  am  out¬ 
voted  and  overruled  in  my  own  house, 
being  no  match  for  the  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  arguments  of  our  friend.  Her 
letter  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  She  has  a 
story  of  wrong  and  injustice,  speaks 
from  conviction  and  appeals  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  decide  such  things.  I  have  an 
opinion  about  cats  with  scientific  argu¬ 
ment  to  back  it  up,  but  I  am  outclassed 
before  my  audience.  T  shall  have  to  wait 
until  one  of  these  cats  makes  a  jump 
at  Grandmothers  bird  and  brings 
Mother  back  to  my  side.  As  I  write  one 
of  the  cats  is  purring  contentedly  in  the 
little  girl's  lap.  There  is  a  look  in  his 
eye  that  I  have  seen  before  when  people 
got  the  better  of  me. 


except 
wanted 
I  have 
which 
others, 


grew  inside  or  interfered  with 
and  let  the  tree  shape  its  own  head. 
-Most  of  the  experts  who  see  these  trees 
do  not  like  their  shape,  but  I  shall  let 
them  go.  As  for  spraying,  we  were  at 
it  several  days  during  the  warm  weather 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was 
a  freeze  at  night,  but  during  the  day 
the  sun  was  warm  and  bright,  so  we 
rigged  up  the  sprayer  and  began  putting 
on  the  oil  1  to  16.  I  am  afraid  of  this 
warm  weather.  If  it  should  keep  up  the 
peach  buds  will  start  and  the  “ice-making 
days”  later  will  get  them.  I  think  the 
oil  will  help  hold  the  buds  back.  At 
any  rate,  we  save  time  by  spraying 
now,  and  every  hour  counts  in  Spring. 

Comfort  for  Cats.— This  is  what  I 
get  from  a  friend  of  kitty: 

On  page  939  the  Hope  Farm  man  gives  a 
very  delightful  description  of  a  Winter 
evening  at  his  home.  After  a  first-class 
supper  of  good  things  he  draws  up  to  the 
tiro  and  prepares  to  rest  and  read.  The 
lamp  shines  brightly,  his  daughter  plays 
his  favorite  tune  (a  very  tender  one),  his 
•log  snores  gently  on  the  mat,  and  he  is 
his  most  melting  mood.  He  glances  at 
window — the  night  is  cold  and  dark¬ 
en  each  window  sill  sit  a  couple  of  c 
looking  wistfully  in.  Now  wouldn't 
think  this  good  and  kind  man  would 
them  in  at  once  to  share  his  comfort?  C 
do  love  a  warm  fireside.  But  no,  unless 
•hey  come  in  to  catch  rats  and  mice,  they 
may  not  enter.  He  goes  out  to  help  his 
boys  prepare  a  pond  for  skating,  hut  shuts 
the  door  carefully  lest  pussy  should  slip  in. 
Eater  in  the  evening  he  reads  a  sweet 
love  story  and  feels  at  peace  with  all 
world  as  bedtime  draws  near.  And 
the  cats  look  in  through  the  frosty  panes. 
Once  in  a  while  they  open  their  mouths 
to  let  out  a  faint  “meow.”  He  thinks 
"How  peaceful  is  the  scene,”  and  lets  them 
keep  on  looking  in.  Now.  we  think  all  this 
is  very  unfair.  Would  it  have  detracted 
anything  from  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
to  have  had  a  comfortable,  well-fed  old  cat 
pr  two  curled  up  by  the  fire  or  on  a  cush¬ 
ion.'  Would  it  not  rather  have  completed 
H  ?  Cats  pay  their  way  in  other  w 
besides  catching  mice.  Never  mind  if 

lurry  old  tabby  does  get  up  in  you 
settle  down  between  you  and  your  news¬ 
paper,  and  purr  contentedly,  quite  as  if 
she  belonged  there.  That’s  the  way  she 
shows  her  affection  and  confidence. 

Wouldn't  it.  be  mean  not  to  meet  her  half 
way?  We  have  two  old  cats  that  are 
honored  members  of  the  family,  and,  how- 
■  ver  much  we  may  respect  the  Hope  Farm 
man  and  approve  of  many  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  we  should  feel  very  badlv  to  h 
""r  pets  fall  into  his  hands  to 'freeze 
i  jo  window  sill,  looking  in.  whi'e  hr 
'  on.ghnuts  and  baked  applet 
'  he  appealing  strains  of 
l  ome.” 


\\  iTHouT  a  Country. — We  have  a 
room  in  our  house  called  the  “study.” 
-Many  of  our  books  are  here.  My  desk 
stands  at  the  center  of  the  room  and  the 
children  have  little  desks  at  the  side. 
The  sun  pours  in  on  sunny  days.  We 
do  most  of  our  reading  and  writing  here, 
and  suclt  a  room  is  headquarters  for 
some  of  the  best  things  about  family  life. 

I  be  children  got  an  assortment  of*  little 
flags  representing  all  nations,  which  they 
hung  on  a  string  across  the  ceiling.  Then 
they  fell  to  arguing  which  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  flag.  I  hree  of  them  argued  for 
the  American  flag— the  smaller  boy 
found  another  that  be  thought  hand¬ 
somer.  I  he  other  children  were  shocked, 
but  I  said  nothing,  knowing  well  that  the 
beauty  of  what  that  flag  stands  for  is 
not  a  part  of  education,  but  of  nature 
and  feeling.  I  have  always  insisted  that 
my  children  must  read  Edward  F.verett 
Males  “Man  Without  a  Country”  again 
and  again,  until  the  true  spirit  of  it  gets 
to  be  a  part  of  them.  I  have  found  this 
boy  reading  it  over  and  over  until  he 
began  to  talk  with  me  about  it.  One  day 
1  looked  over  bis  shoulder  and  found  he 
was  reading  the  account  of  those  slaves 
who  wanted  to  go  home.  No  one  could 
understand  their  lingo  except  poor  Philip 
Nolan — “the  man  without  a  country” — 
with  no  home.  He  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  those  slaves  as  they  begged  and  prayed 
to  be  taken  back  to  their  own  country 
and  homes.  M.y  boy  will  not  forget  what 
Nolan  said  when 
fearful  scene :  : 
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“Youngster,  let  that  shozv  you  what 
it  is  to  be  without  a  family,  without  a 
home  and  without  a  country.  And  if 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or 
do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  betzveen 
you  and  your  family,  your  home  and 
your  country,  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to 
take  you  that  instant  home  to  his  ozvn 
heaven.” 

I  had  forgotten  about  those  little  flags, 
but  shortly  after  I  glanced  at  them  and 
found  that  the  American  flag  had  been 
taken  from  the  string  and  fastened  on 
the  wall  above  all  the  rest.  At  the 
church  as  part  of  the  Christmas  exercises 
about,  a  dozen  boys  marched  up,  each 
carrying  a  different  flag.  Our  boy  car¬ 
ried  the  American  flag,  lie  asked  for 
the  privilege.  But  what  does  all  this 
amount  to:'  Some  people  will  say  I  spend 
too  much  time  at  attempted  poor  preach¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  are  more  important 
things  than  sentiment.  My  conviction  is 
that  the  Lord  is  very  well  able  to  man¬ 
age  the  large  affairs  of  life.  When  men 
are  needed  to  handle  them  they  will  be 
provided.  To  most  of  us  is  given  the 
job  of  handling  the  little  units  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Unless  these  units  are  right  the 
nig  affairs  cannot  be  right.  Take  care 
ot  the  units  in  farm  homes,  and  T  will 
r>sk  the  universe;  I  ll  do  my  best  to 
see  that  every  unit  that  leaves  Hope 
I  'arm  can-iesjhe  ^piripof  that  bopk  w,ith 
util  hi  |  ■  h  I !  H  \s\  q.;  I 


Digger  Crops, 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work— Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
thing’s  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
using  the  guaranteed 

“Acme 


All  Steel. 

Lightest 

Riding 

Harrow 

Built. 


Sizes  3  to  17 
feet. 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  fine,  smooth  seed 
bed  it  prepares,  In  all  soils,  under  all  conditions- 
How  the  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil. 

dragging  it^to  Oi^surfaee.  °F  ^  hUt  DeW 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  ail 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  it  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N,  J# 


All 

No.  9 
Wire 


A  Fence 
of 


Big  Wires 

>ney  saver,  it  outlasts  the 
little  wire  fence. 

Empire 


Freight 

Paid 


fence  is  alt  big  wires  andall steel. 

See  the  weave— how 
it  ad  justs  for  weather 
changes.  Can’t  slip, 
can  t  break,  stands  up  straight 
in  heat  and  cold.  Longest  lived 
fence  made.  Factory  prices  direct 
you.  Get  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company, 
Adrian.  Mich. 

WIRE  FENCE 

48-in.  stock  fence 

per  rod  only  _  _ 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  ot 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
FREE.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Write  to-day.  ; 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  07,  Leesburg,  O. 


29° 


ROD 
^BOOK 


IT  PAYS  TO 

SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pumpdelivtrsspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  - 
part  ofvine,  effectually  kill  -* 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
bpraying  attach 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
it.  write  today. 


Iron  Age 
Four  Row  Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  102S,Gren!och,  N.J. 


Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  tho  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  aud  fire- resisting 
roofs  on  residences, barns,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  outbuildin-s 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

^iich  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 

fire  -  resisting:  and  acid-proof. 

Contains  no  tar  but  is  made  from  asphalt  and  cannot  drj  out  or  run  In  the 
,flexible  and  ew8y  t0  laJ-  host  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
KUUriAO.  bpccia  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  roll. 

FREE  SAMPLES  TO  TEST  Sp^^Vt^koIT. 

ING,  we  will  tell  you  TEW  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PRO  YE  its  superiority 
to  any  other  rooting. 

DEALERS— Writo  for  our  Rooflng-Buslness  Promotion  Plan.  Address 
THE  HEPPES  COM  3111  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


Let  Us  Send  You  '-as 

Our  Book. 

about  prood  wheels  and  prood  wagons  that  will  save 
>  ou  a  lot  ot  work  and  moke  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRBC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  teat,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
sol<k  .  Spokes  muted  to  the 
bub.  Cun  t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free, 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  p*t ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


andlastsolong  atime. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 

shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

-andtweeSmalrena,llmbPle,’  safe  andsuccesssful 

!*»»•”  gSfi»;  iz\rd  SnSs.aa 

^emnaekltherceleh?atedd  mttk°*’  Tu  *15  A  Day’ 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

grinders  °fth,eF  80  goo,i-  A,so  feed 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

27  Fargo  Street _ Batavia.  Ill..  U.  s,  A. 

Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


The 
World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—.Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
U  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
,  Two  hands  cut 
1 5.000  feet  per  day. 
15.000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
_  „  Variable  Feed.  Friction 
-  ,  bet  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 

plex  Logs  and  Liumond  Track  produce 
.  .  re8,]bs  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
of  Saw. Mills  up  to  200  II.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
'Miilsd  pul®f!lGo^lln?  Engines,  Portable  Corn  an.l  Feed 
WTienll  ‘  p  Shingle  Mills.  Wood  Saws  and  Water 

rteT  a  irn  rm£f p??£n  1  (1  we  pay  the  freight.  * 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO.,  Box  303,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


SAMPLE 


A  Every  wire— 

— .  .  ,  .  both  strand  and  stay-No.  u  grange. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  i 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stoek-resist- 
I  lnfc> M1?n?:defy‘n>?  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
I  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  123  stvles 
I  The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COT.  Clef  elan^.O. 


Ir°35crs: 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOB  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Send  stamp  for  ”C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE 

35  Warren  8t.,  .New  York, 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago* 


n  i  I 


CO., 

230  Franklin  St.,  Huston, 
w  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P. 

40  .NoritetU)  B^.,;  I*liii,>,li,t ,, li in.  i  JJ*  Pill  St..  Sydney,  ,\.  S.  W. 

Adiurgurn  911,’  Havana,  Cuba. 


4^ 


January  18, 


18.6 

4.2 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  FEED  QUESTION  DISCUSSED. 

The  remarks  on  ground  feed  ou  page 
813  attracted  my  attention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me  as  to  whether  the  feed 
named  was  intended  for  horses  or  cows, 
and  it  matters  but  little  which.  The 
mixture  of  corn  and  oatmeal,  bran  and 
oil  meal  in  the  proportions  named  make 
an  excellent  ration,  showing  an  analysis, 
as  I  figure  it,  of  11.2  per  cent  protein, 
52.9  carbohydrates,  and  4.2  fat,  or  a 
ratio  of  15.59.  This  combination  at 
Michigan  present  market  prices  would 
cost  $1.56  per  100  pounds  and  while  a 
good  feed  is  not  in  my  judgment  suf¬ 
ficiently  economical.  The  total  pounds 
of  nutrients  in  a  ton  of  oats  is  1330 
pounds,  and  at  55  cents  per  bushel  with 
$2  added  for  grinding  costs  $36.50,  or 
2.740  cents  per  pound  of  nutrients,  and 
has  a  comparative  feeding  value  of 
$24.76  as  against  gluten  feed  at  $30  per 
ton.  In  fact  oats  top  the  list,  as  the 
very  most  expensive  feed  stuff,  on  my 
table  of  28  leading  stock  feeds,  used  in 
this  section,  and  wheat  bran  comes  next 
in  order  at  $28  per  ton,  with  total  nu¬ 
trients  costing  2.397  cents  per  pound, 
and  showing  a  feeding  value  of  only 
$21.71  as  against  gluten. 

I  call  attention  to  the  enclosed  for¬ 
mulas  No.  1,  which  is  in  use  on  our 

HOPE  FARM  HOUSE  FEED. 

Cost  Protein  Carbo  Fat 
Lbs.  libs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

200  Corn'Meal . $2.80  15.8  133.4  8.6 

100  Oat  Meal .  1-85  9  2  4.  3  4.2 

100  Wheat  Bran .  1.50  12.6  38.6  3.0 

40  Oil  Meal . 0.72  11.7  131  JL8 

440~  Total . $6^87  49.3  232.4 

100  Average,  Itatto  1.5.59  1.66  11.2  a2.J 

PUTNAM  FARM  HORSE  FEED. 

1907 

Nov.  MIXTURE  No.  1 
Lbs. 

130  Corn  Meal . l.<  . 

100  Brewers’. Grains .  1-40 

40  Beet  Pulp . 90.. 

30  Oil  Meal . 1.75.. 

300  Total . . 

100  Average  “Ratio  1.5.12”  1.37 
1907 

Nov.  Mixture  No.  2 
Lbs. 

170  Corn  Meal . 1.40. 

100  Brewers’ Grain . 

30  Oil  Meal . 1.75. 

300  Total . $4.30 

100  Average  "Ratiol  5.13”  1.43 

farm  as  a  horse  feed,  and  is  giving  full 
satisfaction.  The  analysis  is  a  little 
richer  than  yours,  and  costs  about  12 
per  cent  less.  In  the  absence  of  dry 
beet  pulp  corn  can  be  substituted,  as 
in  mixture  No.  2*.  with  practically  the 
same  analysis,  but  an  added  cost  of 
$1.20  per  ton.  The  dry  pulp  at  $20  per 
ton  furnishes  145S  pounds  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  at  a  cost  of  1.372  cents,  which 
is  at  present  the  cheapest  feed  known 
to  me,  and  is  followed  in  order  by  corn 
and  cob  meal,  cornmeal,  distillers’  dry 
grains,  gluten  feed,  etc.,  with  oats,  bran 
and  barley  at  present  out  of  the  race. 

Our  own  ration  for  cows  consists  of 
one-third  dried  beet  pulp,  which  contains 
16.3  per  cent  protein,  54  carbohydrates 
and  3.4  fat,  with  a  ratio  of  1.3. 82,  cost¬ 
ing  on  the  same  basis  as  shown  in  table 
above  $1.31  per  100  pounds,  and  is  fed 
to  my  grade  Jerseys  together  with  corn 
silage,  clover  and  Timothy  or  oat  hay, 
at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  one  pound 
of  the  mixture  to  three  pounds  of  five 
per  cent  milk  produced.  My  research 
has  proved  to  me  that  many  of  us  are 
using  feed  stuffs  that  for  economy’s 
sake  can  well  be  eliminated. 

B.  W.  PUTNAM. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  mixture  is  fed  to 
horses.  We  do  not  claim  it  is  the  best ; 
in  fact  we  are  experimenting.  Our  last 
quoted  prices  are  corn,  $1.3S  per  106 
pounds;  bran,  $1.50;  oats,  $1.60.  At 
present  we  have  our  own  corn.  Ye  re¬ 
gard  oats  as  the  best  of  all  grains  for 
horse  feed,  and  pay  what  seems  too 
high  a  price  for  that  reason.  We  have 
tried  dried  brewers’  grains.,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  us  equal  to  oats,  though 
some  scientific  experiments  indicate  that 
they  are.  We  like  wheat  bran  to  mix 
with  meal,  because  it  is  bulky  and  has 
some  laxative  effect  upon  the  horse. 
We  should  also  state  that  at  present  we 
feed  only  dry  cornstalks  for  roughage. 


Cost 

Protein 

C.  H. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

.$1.82 

10.3 

80  7 

,  1.40 

15.7 

36,3 

.  .36 

2.3 

26.8 

.  .52 

8.8 

9.8 

.$4.10 

37.1 

159.6 

”  1.37 

12.4 

53.2 

Cost 

Protein 

C.  H. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

.$2.88 

13.4 

113.3 

.  1.40 

15.7 

36.3 

.  .52 

8.8 

9,8 

37.9 

159.4 

’  1.43 

12.6 

53.1 

5.6 

5.1 

.0 

2.1 

12.8 

4.3 


Lbs. 

7.3 

5.1 

2.1 

14  5 

4.8 


'THE  RURAL 

RURAL  AUCTIONS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  are  noted  for 
selling  property  at  auction.  The  breeders 
of  purebred  hogs  and  cattle  sell  nearly 
all  of  their  surplus  stock  by  the  auction 
method  and  they  get  good  prices.  Young 
hogs  from  six  to  eight  months  old  fre¬ 
quently  bring  an  average  price  of  $25.  There 
are  a  number  of  professional  live  stock 
auctioneers  in  this  State  who  do  business 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  profes¬ 
sional  live  stock  auctioneer  does  not  conduct 
miscellaneous  farm  sales.  The  miscellaneous 
sales  are  made  by  farmers  who  are  “over¬ 
stocked”  and  those  who  are  going  to  move, 
and  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  eacli 
year ;  the  local  auctioneer  takes  charge  of 
these  sales.  I  once  knew  a  local  auctioneer 
who  was  engaged  with  sales  of  this  kind  for 
37  consecutive  days  and  his  price  was  “No 
sale  for  less  than  $10  and  one  per  cent  on 
all  sales  of  $1,000  or  more.”  By  common 
consent  the  auctioneer  is  given  the  title  of 
“Colonel.”  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present 
time  a  young  man  who  began  to  practice  as 
an  auctioneer  three  years  ago  and  now  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  Fall  months  he  is  busy 
nearly  every  day.  lie  told  me  November 
20  last,  that  he  bad  15  dates  booked 
for  February  and  March.  Nearly  all  prop¬ 
erty  that  is  sold  by  the  auction  method  is 
sold  on  nine  months’  time  without  interest, 
and  this  seems  to  make  the  price  all  right. 
Corn  sold  in  this  neighborhood  last:  week  for 
55  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  cash  price  at 
the  local  elevators  was  only  40  cents. 

Indiana. _ F.  w. 

ITCHING  MANE  AND  TAIL. 

How  can  I  cure  a  horse  that  rubs  his 
tail  and  mane?  lie  lias  done  it  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  I  cannot  stop  it. 

Wisconsin.  <*•  B.  D. 

Where  this  habit  exists  there  is  some¬ 
thing  far  wrong  with  the  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  horse.  As  a  rule  too  much 
feed,  too  little  grooming  and  too  little 
exercise  are  given,  and  besides  this  we  often 
find  those  horses  inhabiting  a  hot.  dirty, 
dark,  badly  ventilated  stable.  The  first 
step  should  be  to  make  the  stable  sanitary 
and  comfortable;  then  cut  down  the  grain 
ration,  groom  the  horse  well  every  day  and 
either  work  him  daily  or  make  him  take 
abundant  outdoor  exercise.  Corn  should 
not  be  fed  during  warm  weather.  As  to 
local  treatment  that  should  consist  in 
washing  the  affected  parts  with  hot  water, 
soap  and  soda  for  removal  of  scales,  crusts 
and  scabs  under  which  mite  parasites  are 
liable  to  lurk.  Then  take  the  upright  hair 
of  affected  part,  lock  by  lock,  wind  around 
fingers  and  pull  hard  until  skin  gives  with 
a  crack.  Repeat  this  pulling  act  as  re¬ 
quired  and  it  will  he  likely  to  prove  effective. 
Also  apply  to  affected  parts  several  times 
a  week,  or  as  found  necessary,  some  of  a 
lotion  composed  of  ichthyol,  two  drams; 
glycerine,  one  ounce;  water,  one  pint.  In 
mares  chronic  itching  of  the  tail  some¬ 
times  is  due  to  collections  of  sebaceous 
matter  between  the  teats,  so  that  the  udder 
should  he  cleaned  thoroughly  now  and  then 
to  prevent  irritation.  A  filthy  sheath,  or 
the  presence  of  pin  worms  in  the  rectum, 
also  may  cause  tail-rubbing. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


new-vorker 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays :  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1.  2  and  three 
years.  A  lso  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  R.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  soil  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 

I  A  IIDH  C  A  D  U --JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY  !  Do  not 
LAUnuL  I  AnlYl  .jsk  us  what  we  have  for  sale  but 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

Three  choice  yearling  sows,  bred  to  Masters’ 
Chief  No.  98466.  a  son  of  Masterpiece. 

Eight  very  fine  boars,  June  farrow,  sired  by 
Baron  Duke  82nd,  a  son  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
Grand  Champion  at  Universal  Exposition. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  HUNT,  Reading  Center,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered- 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

$100  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$50 

Born  Oct.  26.1907.  SI  RE— BerylWayne’s  Son,  whose 
dam,  Beryl  Wayne,  has  an  A.  R.  O.  butter  record  of 
277„  His.  in  7  days,  liis  sire  being  Johanna  Aaggie  s 
Sarcastic  Lad.  whose  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
World's  champion  35-lb.eow,Colantha4th'sJohanna. 
DAM- White  Bess  Clothilde  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  we  ever  owned.  She  has  given  80  lbs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  bull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual. more  white  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old, he  will  he  worth  $100.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  the$50  by  growing  him  yourself,  the  stevens 
BROS. -HASTINGS  CO.,  Brookxlde  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL. 


“Now  then,  children,”  said  the  teacher, 
“what  is  it  we  want  most  in  this  world 
to  make  us  perfectly  happy?”  “De 
things  we  ain’t  got!”  shouted  the  bright 
boy  in  the  back  seat.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

A  Government  inspector,  entering  a 
rural  postoffice,  expressed  surprise  upon 
seeing  a  woman  at  the  delivery  window. 
“I  was  under  the  impression,”  said  he, 
“that  a  man  was  in  charge  of  this  office.” 
“And  so  he  was,”  replied  the  woman, 
sharply,  “but  I  married  him  1” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  riainsboro,  N.  J. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  I, 'riS 

V.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  WestOrange.N.J. 

CAD  C  A I  C-choiee  Chester  White  Pigs  of 
rUll  wALC  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM,  (’hazy.  New  York. 

rHF<?HIPF^  the  new  YORK 

U  1  1  L  O  I  1  1  l\  c  J  FARMERS’  HO(T. 

Hardy :  prolific:  strong  fine  boned -.quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  tor  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  U niversity .Ithaca. N.Y  . 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Three  BOARS.  April  farrow,  by  Baron  Duke  85th 
91215,  out  of’Clarion  Maid  100536  (a  Longfellow  sow) . 
Price  $20, $30  and  $50  each.  Also,  three  GIL  IS  of  the 
same  farrow— will  he  tired  to  Premier  D.  B.  100338. 

Orders  booked  for  Spring  Pms  of  Premier 
and  Longfellow  strains.  CLARION  FARM, 
II.F.D.  26,  Box  63  Y.  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier. 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C,  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Reg.P.Ghinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
— *-  Reg  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO..Cockranville,Pa 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

....  Arrpn  4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far- 
\Al  I  1 1  L  L  L  U  row  in#:  10  kpring:  Gilts  hro-l  for  March 
W  r  Ai*ril  farrowing:  6  Spring  and 

Summer  Service  Boars;  I  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs-  All 
ra|*resei»tini;  the  impinved  American  type.  We  have  over  loo 
hea  l  of  all  age*,  ami  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers'  bogs 
«to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 
KICHAKI)  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  V. 

SPRIHGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  801)05.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tii.  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
on  application.  J.  1C.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  ikunner 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  SpnTg  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Pall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH ,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 

AS  fine  herds  of  G  DERNSE  Y  and  RED 
POLLED  CATTLE  as  any  in  the  great  State 
of  Penn.  atUniondale  Stock  Farm;  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  for  sale;  the  best  red  polled  bull  I  ever  knew; 
dark  red,  kind,  and  perfect  in  everyway,  for  sale, 
3  yrs.  old:  also  fine  3  yr.  old  Guernsey  bull  from 
advanced  registry  sire,  for  sale. 

I>.  L,  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Uniondale,  Susq.Co.,Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug..  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows$25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

REG.  O.  I.C.  PIGS,  all  ages;  10  Shrop.  Ewes, 
$150;  10  Shrop.  Ewes,  $250:  10  Ewe  Lambs,  $115. 
Allreg.  CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville.  N.Y 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Large,  Early  Maturing.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

mr  A  Oil  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
iHmll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

A  2  to  3  Mos,  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time 

Von  invest  no  money.  Semi  fpr  particular*  at  onr«.  Address 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Fannettsbnrg,  Pa. 


Born  Dec.  26,  1906.  Large,  good  condition,  black 
with  white  points,  a  very  film  individual.  Sire— A 
son  of  De  Kol  2d's  Butter  Boy  3d  and  Clothilde 
Eva.  official  record,  604.5  lbs.  milk  and  24.287  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.  Dam— Yan  Friesland  Pet,  official 
record,  16.467  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  3.96  5-  fat.  Price 
$60.00  F.O.B.  cars  at  Lacona.  The  first  check  gets 
him.  Buy  from  a  herd  witli  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Lacona,  N.  V. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

S20.00  to  S33.00 

Cheaper  than  vou  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
W«  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  I)e  Kol 
Jr.  RIVENBURGH  PROS.,  llillhurst  Earn,,  Oneida,  N.  V. 

REG,  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals,  Also 
a  fine  yearling  hull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
i  farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 
JOHN  McLennan.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y ,-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


mCAl  C-At  very  low  price.  Fine  Holstein 
oALl  Hull  Calf.  Sire  one  of  the  great 
Ormsby  family,  whose  dam  and  sire’s  dam  average 
26.92  lbs.  butter  7  days  A.  R.  O.  4.88  per  cent,  tat 
A.  L.  DRAPER.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Springdale  Holsteins-Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, mating  wants,  H.M.Lyon  &  Sons, Wyalusing.Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  SO  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie's  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WINNKKS  AND  PRODUCE  US. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodviile,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  \  . 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 

Sigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 

et  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamwortli 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest  I 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  ami  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
ami  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  CODR  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 
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WHY  DO  HENS  GROW  LAME? 

About  eight  years  ago  I  built  new  hen¬ 
houses  and  increased  my  flock  of  hens  from 
15  or  20  to  about  175.  I  raised  about  half 
pullets  every  year  and  disposed  of  the  same 
amount  of  old  hens  in  order  to  keep  the 
flock  young.  All  went  well  for  three  or 
four  years,  then  the  trouble  began.  The 
fowls  would  be  taken  lame,  one  at  a  time ; 
grow  worse  every  day  until  unable  to  stand. 
Then  I  generally  applied  the  ax  cure.  A 
very  few  got  well.  Old  hens  and  pullets 
are  affected  the  same.  I  lost  several  pul¬ 
lets  when  they  were  alwut  ready  to  lay. 
liens  and  chickens  have  free  range  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  are  not  crowded  in  the  houses.  I 
have  tried  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  crosses  of  the  same.  All 
have  the  same  disease.  I  generally  feed  a 
mash  in  the  morning  composed  of  a  few 
small  potatoes  and  three  or  four  kinds  of 
meal  and  bran  with  a  little  meat  meal  when 
the  hens  are  shut  up.  At  noon  and  night 
they  get  whole  grain  of  different  kinds.  I 
have  always  fed  as  much  as  they  would  eat 
up  clean.  I  try  to  keep  the  houses  reason¬ 
ably  clean  :  have  burned  sulphur  sometimes, 
and  sprinkled  chloride  of  lime  under  the 
roosts,  but  the  hens  would  keep  on  dying 
just  the  same.  I  have  lost  about  40  or  50 
in  a  year.  I  have  lost  very  few  from  any 
other  diseases.  Hens  have  water,  grit,  cut 
bone  occasionally  and  scratching  material, 
such  as  straw  or  leaves  on  the  floor.  The 
egg  yield  has  generally  been  satisfactory  for 
the  well  ones.  Can  you  give  any  kind  of 
a  guess  from  my  description  as  to  what  the 
trouble  is?  e.  c.  b. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause  of  the  trouble  this  man 
has  with  his  fowls — and  his  case  is  not 
exceptional — is  the  insufficient  data. 
The  particulars  which  one  most  desires 
to  know,  are  generally  not  stated.  In  this 
case,  guessing  rheumatism,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  houses  are  damp,  either 
from  insufficient  ventilation  or  from 
beng  in  a  wet  location ;  or  are  all  the 
roosts  so  high  that  with  no  cleated 
boards  to  walk  up  and  down  on,  the 
fowls  injure  themselves  in  jumping 
down?  Quite  likely  it  is  neither  of 
these  causes,  and  may  be  entirely  heredi¬ 
tary.  I  had  occasional  cases  among  my 
fowls  of  canker  around  the  vent ;  it  was 
almost  the  only  trouble  I  had  with  them 
for  some  years.  I  cured  some  cases,  but 
it  would  reappear  every  month  or  two. 
Finally  I  took  to  using  the  ax,  on  every 
case  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

I  have  not  had  a  case  in  nearly  two 
years.  The  fowls  are  using  the  same 
coops  and  yards,  are  of  the  same  breed, 
and  are  fed  the  same  as  formerly.  Why 
is  it  that  they  do  not  have  this  trouble, 
now?  Isn’t  it  because  I  have  got  rid  of 
those  that  had  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
that  disease? 

In  the  case  of  E.  C.  B.,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  he  purchase  all  the  eggs  for 
hatching  that  he  uses  next  season,  and 
if  possible  remove  his  coops  to  a  new 
location.  If  the  coops  have  board 
floors  I  should  clean  them  thoroughly 
and  whitewash  the  floors  with  a  string 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  the 
whitewash.  I  much  prefer  dry  earth 
floors ;  scraping  off  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  top  in  Spring,  you  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  for  the  garden,  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  clean  dirt  your  coops  are 
practically  in  a  new  location.  I  sink  a 
wide  chestnut  board  into  the  earth  just 
inside  the  coops;  this  keeps  out  the- 
moisture  from  the  earth  outside,  also 
prevents  the  ground  inside  from  freez¬ 
ing.  In  the  coldest  zero  weather  I  can 
dig  down  in  any  of  my  houses  as  deep 
as  I  please,  without  any  sign  of  frost. 
Hot  ashes,  full  of  live  coals,  from  my 
wood-burning  stove,  are  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  fire  is  soon  smothered  out 
and  the  hens  have  fun  digging  out  the 
charcoal.  1  here  is  no  litter  in  the  coops. 
Litter  is  in  the  scratching  sheds  only, 
so  there  is  no  danger  from  fire.  The 
latter  part  of  this  article  has  not  much 
relation  to  the  correspondent’s  question, 
but  it  may  contain  suggestions  of  inter¬ 
est  to  others.  ceorge  a.  cosgrove. 

Jack  :  “Why  didn’t  you  bow  to  Henry 
just  now?”  Jim:  “What’s  the  use?  He 
knows  I  know  him.” — Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon. 


A  DAIRY  RENTER’S  FIGURES. 

We  rented  a  farm  of  125  acres,  taking 
possession  November  1,  1905.  We  were  to 
pay  $120  rent  for  place  anjl  no  taxes  except 
the  road  tax.  We  rented  14  cows  at  $5  and 
$6  per  cow.  We  had  one  of  our  own,  and 
bought  a  three-quarters  Holstein  bull  calf. 
We  intended  to  raise  a  number  of  calves 
but  only  succeeded  in  raising  one.  This  is 
rather  a  one-sided  account,  as  I  have  not 
kept  an  accurate  account  of  feed,  etc. :  But¬ 
ter,  $92.29  ;  deacon  skins,  $9  ;  old  hens  and 
roosters,  $10.39 :  eggs,  $26.33 ;  cheese, 
$.394.69;  calves,  $25.21.  hogs,  $31.62;  pota¬ 
toes.  $10;  total,  $700.48;  rent  and  cow  rent, 
$199 ;  total  returns  $501.48.  Besides  this 
I  have  done  some  teaming,  more  than  enough 
to  pay  what  I  have  hired.  I  changed  work, 
some  in  haying,  potato  digging  and  cutting 
wood.  We  weighed  the  milk  from  our  cows 
and  let  the  poorest  ones  go.  Our  poorest 
cow  freshened  March  31  and  from  then  till 
October  1st  she  gave  2,019  pounds;  she  was 
then  giving  about  seven  pounds.  Our  best 
cow  freshened  March  5.  and  gave  3,889 
pounds  from  then  till  October  1st.  She  was 
then  giving  about  eight,  pounds.  I  think  I 
can  make  them  do  considerably  better  this 
year,  as  I  have  better  hay.  This  year  we 
are  keeping  10  cows,  four  of  them  our  own, 
a  yearling  bull  (two  this  Spring)  and  a  calf. 
There  was  a  very  short  hay  crop  this  year. 
We  have  about  40  hens  and  pullets  and  two 
ducks.  We  have  bought  an  incubator  and 
separator  and  hope  to  make  more  from  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy.  Last  year  we  used  a  cold 
water  separator  and  of  course  did  not  get 
nearly  all  the  cream.  p.  h.  m. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  CURE  THIS  HORSE  HABIT? 

I  have  just  noticed  the  article  on  horse 
training  by  “Horse  Wrangler,”  and  would 
like  suggestion  from  him  or  some  one  as  to 
the  means  to  be  used  to  break  my  five-year- 
old  mare  of  the  habit  of  breaking  from  the 
trot  to  a  run  in  the  buggy.  She  is  perfect¬ 
ly  gentle,  a  great  pet,  almost  invariably 
coming  to  her  friends  at  call  when  in  the 
pasture ;  is  afraid  of  nothing.  She  has  not 
the  habit  of  the  ordinary  “puller"  in  start¬ 
ing  from  a  walk  to  a  trot  and  then  a  run, 
but  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
stable,  when  started  to  trot,  except  in  sand 
or  on  an  up  grade,  will  trot  five  or  ten  rods, 
then  gradually  throw  up  her  head  and  start 
to  run,  unless  held  down  by  no  little  force. 
After  being  pulled  down  to  a  walk  she  does 
not  seem  afraid  or  excited,  but  will  do  the 
same  way  when  next  started  to  trot.  The 
first  indication  of  running  is  a  slight  turn 
of  the  head  to  get  a  view  of  the  driver,  and 
she  watches  the  driver  until  she  is  in  full 
canter.  I  have  owned  her  18  months;  have 
never  touched  her  with  a  whip  but  twice, 
and  do  not  carry  one  in  the  buggy.  When 
running  at  large  she  will  come  to  me  as 
quick  if  I  have  a  whip  or  stick  in  hand  as  at 
other  times.  After  she  has  roaded  a  few 
miles  she  will  drop  the  running  trick  and 
trot  as  steadily  as  any  horse,  though  she  is 
a  fast  roadster.  If  the  road  Is  sandy  or 
very  slightly  up  grade,  she  will  not  break 
from  trot  to  run.  She  is  of  nervous  dis¬ 
position,  full  of  grit,  and  I  think  would 
drop  dead  in  thr  harness  before  failing  to 
respond  to  the  driver.  I  have  used  both 
rubber  and  Wilsou  four-ring  bits,  side  checks 
and  overdraw,  with  and  without  martingale. 
We  use  the  mare  but  little,  except  at  one  or 
two  seasons  of  a  few  weeks  each,  in  the 
year ;  do  not  take  her  in  the  harness  over 
two  days  a  week,  and  then  only  five  or  10 
miles  a  round  trip.  From  a  careful  study 
of  her  disposition  and  actions  I  do  not  think 
she  does  this  out  of  viciousness,  rather 
from  abundance  of  life  and  desire  to  get 
over  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  trick  is  some¬ 
what  inherited,  as  her  sire,  who  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  track  horse,  will  do  the  same 
thing.  w.  f,  cobb. 

Maine.  _ 

Hus  Feeding. — On  page  928  a  Montana 
man  presents  some  poultry  problems.  He 
does  not  say  how  much  food  he  is  giving  to 
his  175  hens,  but  judging  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  run  at  him  every  time  he 
enters  the  coop  and  that  he  aims  to  feed 
only  so  much  as  they  will  clean  up  quickly, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  are  not  over¬ 
fed.  Overfeeding  and  overfatness  are  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  soft-shelled  eggs.  He  has 
variety  enough  if  the  quantity  of  food  is 
right.  Are  his  birds  overcrowded?  it  ap 
pears  that  he  has  them  all  together  and 
his  flock  is  too  large  for  one  “coop.”  Not 
more  than  50  birds  should  run  together 
and  these  should  have  an  allowance  of  five 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each.  If  there 
is  overcrowding  the  general  health  of  the 
birds  may  suffer,  more  or  less,  and  tliiu- 
shelled  eggs  may  result.  If  this  is  the 
cause  no  amount  of  lime  will  remedy  the 
difficulty.  Besides,  overcrowding  has  often 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  habit  of  egg¬ 
eating.  If  such  is  the  cause  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  give  more  room  and  furnish  darker 
nests  for  laying  and  keep  the  hens  busy  by 
giving  them  more  litter  to  scratch  for  grain 
in.  As  to  the  use  of  flaxseed,  it  is  well 
to  watch  the  droppings  and  not  give  enough 
to  loosen  the  bowels.  Fnless  lie  is  giving 
ground  hone  and  fresh  meat  with  regularity 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  good  beef  scrap  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  all  the  time,  except  when  the 
bone  or  meat  are  fed.  Plenty  of  green  vege¬ 
table  food  will  improve  the  color  of  the  egg 
yolks.  ,  W M.  R.  FISHER. 

Pennsylvania. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N'.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

You  Must  Know 


Because  You 

Need  M 

The  Money  1  ——  About  Silos 

W  ]■  because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide 


It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t1 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide 
to  adopt  this  greater'  of  all  money-making  farm  econ¬ 
omizers.  Send  In  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new, 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your¬ 
self  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  This  New  Book  not  only 
tells  you  how  and  why  the 

LANSING  SILO 

Is  the  oneSUo  forevery  farmer 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures 
of  silo- farms  and  letters  from 
successful  Slloists.  Name  on 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book. 
THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SILO’S 

THAT 

GIVE 

motion 


SEVERANCE 

TANK  *  5ILO  CO. 

CANS  IN®  ,  MICnrOAN 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
I  you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book 
‘Business  Dairying”!  and  our  catalog 
B.  153  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Silo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

220  WETS  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT' 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infalliblegulde.  Makesevery  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Insuressound horses.  C’uressplint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  8100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  givt 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


BEATH  TO  niAftS 


Heavy  Steers 

A  steer  receiving  a  small  amount  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  twice  a  day  in  his 
grain  will  consume,  digest  and  assim¬ 
ilate  larger  quantities  of  coarse  fodder 
and  make  steady  growth  from  start  to 
finish.  This  is  because  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  acts  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
keeping  them  in  perfect  health  and 
activity. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is 
the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.V.  S,)  and  con¬ 
tains  tonics,  iron  and  ni¬ 
trates  necessary  to 
aid  digestion,  make 
good  blood  and 
cleanse  the  system. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK 


Is  a  perfect  animal  tonic.  It  causes 
rapid  growth,  increases  milk  yield  and 
insures  good  health  and  condition  in 
all  farm  animals. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

lOO  lb«.  $r,.00  )  Exce5l  in  Canada 

lb.  pall  S  1.60  j  West  and  South 
mailer  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
differsinparticular 
is  in  the  dose — it’s 
small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which 
proves  it  has  the  most 
digestive  strength  to 
the  pound.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognizes 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as 
a  medical  compound 
and  this  paper  is  back 
of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  mauufaotarcrH  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-oens  and 
Instant  Louse  Killer* 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Com 

«  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

IB  yearssale.  One  to  two  cane 
»mll  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

Thehei,  tonkeiaed  jt’o,, Toledo, O. 


MILK  TUBES- 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  Tour 
$2.  TeatOpener75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa 


Death 
Worms 


to 

the 


Stomach 

Guaranteed 


W»  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  Dll. 
HOI,I, AXIHS  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freieht 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  yon  85.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


A  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame'.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S  1 .  a 
bottlo.  Alldruggistsor  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


DR.WEARE.S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

Your  horse  has  either  got  or  is  getting 
the  heaves  if  he  “Roars,”  “Whistles, 
or  breathes  hard  after  a  slight  exertion. 
Don’t  neglect  him  or  you’ll  ruin  him! 

Dr.  Weare's  Heave  Remedy  has  fulfilled  well 
the  claims  made  for  it.  It  Is  an  original  discov¬ 
ery.  There  la  nothing  else  like  It  anywhere. 
For  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  curing  heaves 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases  have  been  cured. 
5-lb.  package  sent  prepaid  for  $2.00. 

If  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  proves  inefficient, 
we  will  refund  your  money  right  quick. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

George  G.  Mulllner  &  Co.,  Pftirport,  U  S.A, 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

Fop 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

•  .  H.  A.  OISINCER  &  BRO., 
Wright. villa,  Pa. 


every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
„  .  _  In  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  S  lb.  Pek.  60  cents.  ?  lb.  Pck.  $1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen's  Supplias 
Cyril  Franeklyn,  73  Beaver  St.,  New  York  Cltj 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalugupg  on  Request 

w.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engin 

■  30  DAYS  FREE 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  {satisfaction,  surely  in  cold  weather 


that  it  is  — the  most  convenient 

— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  yon  any  size  yon 
may  select  01130  days  free  trial ,  no  money  in  advance, 
we  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It's  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place ,  and  in  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once.— that  starts  as 


in  warm, — that  is  “self-| 

Contained’  —a  unit — one 
machine  with  no  separate! 
tunks  -  no  connections  to  I 
make,— that  has  no  "hid-  ’ 
den"  parts— you  see  and 
can  get  at  all  the  mechanism.— that  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, — that 
has  a  v/ider  range  Of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
any  other  engine.  Try  It.  Write  for  CatalogueO. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FAT  IN  CREAM. 

If  8'/4  quarts  of  separator  cream 
make  seven  pounds  of  unsalted  but  par¬ 
tially  worked  butter,  about  what  per  cent 
of  fat  would  the  cream  contain? 

II.  o.  si. 

Assuming  that  eight  and  one-half 
quarts  of  cream  weigh  17  pounds,  and 
that  butter  in  that  condition  contains 
Sll/2  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  your  cream 
must  contain  36  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
to  make  seven  pounds  of  unsalted  but¬ 
ter.  As  your  cream  is  very  thick  it 
probably  weighs  a  little  less  than  17 
pounds.  It  is  impossible  to  figure  this 
exactly  without  knowing  the  exact 
weight  of  the  cream  and  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  butter  at  the  time  it  was 
weighed.  _  c.  s.  g. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESTION, 

What  causes  a  young  horse  to  belch 
wind  after  his  meals  as  he  stands  In  his 
stall?  He  is  hearty  and  healthy,  but  does 
not  take  on  ilesh.  Have  had  him  since 
last  April  and  used  him.  light.  He  is  a 
valuable  horse.  S.  c.  I. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  horse  belches  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  person  would  after  a 
meal,  his  food  having  “disagreed”  with 
him.  In  such  cases  the  stomach  has 
been  abused  and  no  longer  perfectly 
performs  its  function.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  first  step  would  be  to 
give  the  stomach  a  rest  by  reducing  the 
food  one-half.  At  the  same  time  let 
the  horse  live  an  outdoor  existence  as 
much  as  possible  or  at  least  see  to  it 
that  he  is  well  exercised  every  day  in 
the  open  air  and  that  his  stable  is  kept 
clean,  well-ventilated  and  freely  sun- 
lighted.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt 
an^  mix  in  the  feed  night  and  morning 
a  tablespoonful  of  5  mixture  of  two 
parts  powdered  wood  charcoal,  one  part 
powdered  Hydrastis  canadensis  and  one 
part  finely  granulated  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  See  that  all  food  is  of  first-class 
quality,  and  if  trouble  persists  try  a 
change  of  food.  He  will  be  likely  to 
do  better  when  he  has  finished  “cutting” 
his  teeth.  Molasses,  fed  in  the  way 
we  have  suggested  in  previous  answers, 
would  be  beneficial  as  an  adjunct  food. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


THE  RURAL  NEDW-YORK^R 

but  better  buy  a  less  number  and  have 
them  right,  than ‘to  get  more,  and  not 
be  able  to  obtain  more  than  half  as  much 
for  their  progeny.  To  have  good  sheep, 
the  laws  of  breeding  and  feeding  must 
be  carefully  studied,  and  lived  up  to,  or 
even  from  first-class  parents,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  small  value. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


STARTING  WITH  SHEEP. 

Is  it  an  auspicious  time  to  start  a  flock 
of  registered  sheep,  with  the  idea  of  sell¬ 
ing  progeny  profitably?  If  so,  what  breed 
at  this  time  is  likely  to  be  most  profitable? 

New  York.  f.  r. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  present  is 
an  auspicious  time  to  start  a  flock  of 
registered  sheep.  Without  question  sheep 
will  be  in  demand  for  a  long  time 
ahead.  The  labor  involved  in  taking 
care  of  dairy  cows  is  causing  many 
dairymen  to  look  to  sheep  as  a  more 
profitable  means  of  keeping  up  the 
farms.  The  advent  of  the  woven  wire 
fence  helps  the  sheep  industry ;  such 
fences  will  confine  sheep  where  the  old- 
time  ones  did  not,  and  keep  out  dogs  as 
well.  Not  only  do  people  want  more 
sheep,  but  they  want  better  ones  than 
ever  before;  sheep  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  sheep  must  be  either  pure¬ 
bred  or  high  grade,  from  purebred  males. 

I  should  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  popular  breed  to-day  is  the  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  for  such  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand.  At  the  same  time  these  are  most 
numerous,  and  the  man  who  breeds  them 
has  plenty  of  competition.  I  am  very 
sure  there  is  going  to  be  an  increased 
demand  for  large-bodied  fine  wools.  I 
should  consider  them  worth  investi¬ 
gating.  The  Tunis  also  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  for  early  lambs.  They  are  not  at 
all  plentiful  and  the  man  who  will  breed 
good  sheep  of  this  kind  will  find  ready 
sale  for  his  surplus  in  a  not  over-sup¬ 
plied  market.  The  price  that  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  will  not  be  very  different  for  any 
of  these  three,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  are  equally  good.  I  would  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  starting  with 
sheep  of  merit,  as  well  as  registry  and 
pedigree.  The  country  is  full  of  reg¬ 
istered  sheep,  of  little  more  worth  than 
grades.  First-class  ewes  will  cost  high, 


BUTTER  FAT  NOTES. 

The  creameries  of  Northern  Vermont  are, 
almost  without  exception,  run  on  the  gath¬ 
ered  cream  system  and  the  customary 
charge  for  making  is  three  cents  per  pound 
of  churned  butter.  The  Turnbull  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  butter-making  concerns 
in  the  State,  and  I  find  their  payments  per 
pound  of  butter  fat  to  vary  from  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  more  than  market 
quotations  for  churned  butter,  one  cent  being 
an  average  of  many  payments  examined. 
Thus,  for  week  ending  November  2.  butter 
was  quoted  at  27  cents,  the  statement  of  a 
small  dairy  was  like  this :  ‘‘90  pounds 

cream,  average  28  per  cent  equals  25  pounds 
fat  at  28  cents,  $7.”  Surplus  (or  overrun) 
16  2-3  per  cent,  the  price  of  fat  being  de¬ 
termined  by  market  or  quotation  price  of 
churned  butter,  less  three  cents  per  pound 
for  making.  The  statement  given  above 
would  figure  like  this:  25  pounds  of  fat 
plus  overrun  16  2-3  per  cent  equals 
29.16  2-3  pounds  butter,  at  three  cents  less 
than  quotation  (27  cents)  or  24  cents 
gives  $7.  $7  divided  by  pounds  fat,  25, 

gives  28  cents  as  the  price  of  one  pound  of 
fat.  I  am  sure  that  for  our  conditions  one 
cent  per  pound  of  fat  above  quoted  price 
for  churned  butter,  or,  in  the  question  asked 
by  your  inquirer,  29  cents,  is  a  fair  price. 

_  L.  C.  Ii. 

STOCKED  LEG. 

I  have  a  horse  that  was  kicked  near 
stifle  joint  two  years  ago.  It  ran  a  long 
time;  but  healed  up,  and  now  his  leg 
swells,  mostly  between  knee  and  hoof,  and 
sometimes  his  sheath  swells  badly,  worse 
when  he  stays  in  the  stable  a  few  days. 
It  doe  not  seem  sore  to  press  it,  only  right 
at  edge  of  hoof.  Please  advise  what  is 
best  to  do  for  it,  and  if  it  can  be  cured, 

Virginia.  h.  d.  a. 

The  horse  should  not  stand  a  single  day 
idle  in  the  stable,  and  when  in  stable  at 
night  should  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall. 
When  he  comes  in  from  work  or  exercise 
rub  the  leg  dry  and  then  bandage  with 
flannel  or  a  derby  bandage  from  hoof  to 
hock  joint.  Remove  the  bandage  at  least 
every  12  hours  for  a  thorough  hand  rub¬ 
bing.  If  a  thorough  trial  of  this  plan  does 
not  suffice,  then  continue  it  right  along, 
and  in  his  feed  night  and  morning  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  10  days, 
mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  ground  gen¬ 
tian,  ginger  root  and  saltpeter.  Stable 
should  be  clean,  dry,  sunny  and  perfectly 
ventilated,  else  it  may  be  impossible  per¬ 
manently  to  cure  the  condition  described. 

A.  s.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

DEATH  OF  COW;  MOLDY  FEED. 

1.  December  27  I  found  I  had  a  cow  with 
the  garget,  so  I  did  not  give  her  any  grain. 
I  washed  the  quarter  affected  for  15  min¬ 
utes  with  water  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  my 
hand  in,  then  rubbed  well  with  .  good  o*ut- 
ment,  and  gave  her  a  laxative  dose  of  condi¬ 
tion  powders.  I  did  the  same  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  I  gave  her  one  pound 
of  Epsom  salts.  That  night  she  was  chew¬ 
ing  her  cud  and  seemed  to  be  better.  The 
next  morning  she  was  worse,  and  I  tried 
to  get  a  veterinary,  but  he  could  not  come 
before  night.  At  night  the  cow  could  not 
get  up.  and  as  doctor  had  not  got  back 
at.  7  p.  m.  I  called  another,  who  got  here 
about  8.  and  gave  her  2  ounces  of  medicine 
which  he  said  was  some  kind  of  spirits  of 
ammonia,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  about 
one-half  hour,  and  in  about  10  minutes  the 
cow  was  dead.  Was  it  the  garget,  the 
medicine,  or,  as  he  claimed,  the  salts  that 
killed  t  lie  cow,  which  was  fresh  about 
November  1  ?  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know 

if  moldy  hay  will  cause  abortion  in  cows? 
I  had  a  stack  with  about  10  tons  in  that 
I  recently  put  in  the  barn  that  was  wet 
or  moldy  in  places,  which  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  about  a  month.  Would  it  do  to  feed 
to  milch  or  dry  cows  once  a  day? 

Connecticut.  w.  o.  j. 

1.  To  guess  at  the  cause  of  death  we 
would  consider  it  most  likely  that  you 
poured  part  of  the  drench  of  Epsom  salts 
and  water  into  the  lungs  and  caused  mechani¬ 
cal  pneumonia.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  by 
holding  the  cow's  head  too  high  when 
drenching  her,  so  that  the  liquid  “goes  the 
wrong  way.”  To  avoid  the  accident  the 
cow’s  head  should  be  held  in  a  straight  line 
with  her  body  and  then  the  medicine 
should  bo  poured  in  mouthful  by  mouthful 
and  the  head  let  down  for  a  time  if  the 
cow  is  heard  to  cough.  2.  Moldy  hay  will 
be  about  certain  to  cause  abortion,  and  is 
iin.no  case  fit  food  for  any  breeding  animal. 

A  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


How  Prof.  Henry  Feeds 
Dairy  Cows 


In  his  very  popular  and  authentic  book.  “  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  Prof. 
Henry  says  under  “  Feed  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

(1)  **  As  the  dairy  cow.  when  giving  large  flow  of  milk,  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  work,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  feed  for  rapid  mastica¬ 
tion.  Grains  should  generally  be  ground  and  roots  sliced.” 

(2)  “  Cows  take  kindly  to  dry  feed,  and  as  a  rule  prefer  it  to  that  in 
a  sloppy  condition.  *  *  *  By  supplying  dry  feed,  mangers  can  be 
kept  more  wholesome.” 

(3)  "  Dried  brewer’s  grains  form  an  excellent  feed  for  cows.  Their 
purpose  being  to  supply  protein  which  they  carry  in  abundance. 

*  *  *  No  dry  forage  can  prove  superior  to  good  clover  hay.” 

These  are  some  of  the  important  items  Prof.  Henry  calls  attention  to 
on  the  "  Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows.”  They  bring  out  so  forcefully  the 
important  features  of 


that  we  have  quoted  them  to  illustrate  the  point  that  Badger  Dairy  Feed 
is  an  ideal  dairy  feed,  and  right  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  feed  question. 

(1)  The  form  of  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fulfills  Prof.  Henry’s  idea.  It 
is  ready  for  rapid  mastication. 

(2)  It  is  a  dry  feed— a  wholesome  feed,  composed  of  ingredients  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  not  a  condiment— contains  no  medicines 
or  stimulants— nothing  but  pure,  wholesome  grains  and  cereals 
which  have  proven  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  dairy  cow. 

(3)  Dried  brewer’s  grains  are  one  of  its  chief  ingredients,  and  note 
what  Prof.  Henry  says  of  the  nutritive  value. 

In  addition  to  these  we  include  others  which  furnish  fat.  others  which 
supply  carbohydrates  and  pure  molasses  to  add  the  necessary  sugar,  com¬ 
pleting  a  ration  that  possesses  every  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
most  milk  and  best  physical  "conditions”  in  the  mostadvantageous  form. 
In  nutritive  ratio,  that  is,  the  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
sugar,  itsanalysis  shows  it  to  be  practically  perfect.  Itis  an  appetizing, 
succulent  feed  that  cows  keenly  relish,  and  are  always  ready  for  more.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform,  because  of  the  advanced  methods  of  manufacture 
employed.  Nothing  is  left  to  “guesswork."  Each  ingredient  is  added 
through  automatic  weighers,  consequently  its  food  value  is  always  the 
same.  It  will  not  cake,  get  sticky  or  mould,  because  it  is  the  only  thor¬ 
oughly  kiln-dried  molasses  feed.  Thanks  to  our  improved  dry  kiln. 

If  you  want  a  feed  that  makes  more  milk,  better  "  conditions  ’’—over¬ 
comes  “  off-feed,”  etc.— that  comes  up  to  an  expert’s  idea,  just  try  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  and  make  more  profit  out  of  your  herd  than  you  ever  did  be¬ 
fore.  Just  send  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  prove  it  does  all  we  claim 
—at  our  risk,  not  yours.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  writing  mention  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we  will  send  youavaluable 
book  free,  on  “  How  to  Get  More  Milk  from  the  Same  Cow.’ 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  C0„  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Badger  Dairy  Feed. 


- & 


Let  My  50  Years  Success  Start  You 
Right  for  Poultry  Profits  ■■ 


Whether  you  are  an  expert  Poultry  Raiser,  or  a  Beginner,  it  will  pay  you, 
especially  this  year,  to  write  me  a  postal  for  my  New  Free  1908  Chatham 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Book  on  Poultry  Science. 

My  50  years  of  practical  experience  in  building  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  is  told  fully  in  this  book.  I  tell  you  how  you  can  start  in  the  poultry 
business  with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  offer  to  prove  to  you  on  5  years' 
guarantee  that  my  machines  are  the  best  made.  My  1908  book  is  so  full  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  chicken  raising  methods  and  practical  information 
that  no  Expert  or  Beginner  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 


HANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Cumpbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


Take  84  Days 

My  Chatham 


Free  Trial  of 

Incubator 


If  you  are  an  Expert,  set  a 
Chatham  beside  any  other  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  world  and  prove  at  my  risk  for  84  days  on  3’ 
hatches  that  Chathams  beat  the  rest. 

If  you  are  a  Beginner,  just  hold  off  a  day  or  two  until 
you  get  my  low  factory  prices  direct  to  you — freight  pre¬ 
paid — and  read  my  1908  Book  before  you  buy.  Write  a 
postal  to  me  personally,  now,  to  get  it. 

Learn  all  about  our  two  immense  factories — our  new  ||jj 
improvements  and  our  ways  of  testing  every  machine  at 
our  own  experimental  station. 

When  a  Chatham  Incubator  or  Brooder  leaves  our 
factory  to  go  to  you  it  carries  50  years  of  successful 
experience  with  it  and  is  an  assurance  of  your  success. 

New,  Free  Chatham  Poultry  Book 

It  tells  you  how  our  $500,000  invested  in  the  In¬ 
cubator  manufacturing  business  is  really  an  investment 
back  of  every  one  of  our  thousands  of  customers  to  make 
them  Successful  Poultry  Raisers  from  the  time  they 
start  with  Chathams. 

Write  me  personally,  today,  for  my  New  Book. 

Manson  Campbell,  Pres.,  The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

163  Wesson  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dept.56  Kiel  as  City;  St.  Paul;  Portland,  Ore.;  NaJhville.  Tenn. ;  Harrlsburf.  P*. 

-We  have  Mi  Branch  Houses  and  Make  Prompt  Shipments. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  Btock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  aar-  Send  for  circulars, 
lb  It.  SJPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  111 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 

Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  when 
bo  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  anil  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

_  —  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

□  oil/  L|ire  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
II U If  r  U I  u  charge  up  commission  and  pay  ex- 
press  charges.  Se^(l  !fpt  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  140  Greene  St..  New  York 


Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Just  what  is  needed  on  every  farm. 
Can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes— cooking  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  stock  and  poultry, 
scalding  hogs  and  poultry,  boil¬ 
ing  spiaylng  mixture,  rendering 
lard  and  tallow,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  preserving  fruit,  boiling 
sap,  cider  and  sorghum.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  circular.  ~ 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BoxC.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
*100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
00.000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  ILansdowne,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

SHEPARD  &  HAVELL,  Box  2215-S,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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linos. 

WORK  OF  A  HOT  AIR  ENGINE. 

j  II.  S.,  on  page  936,  would  like  to 
know  about  hot-air  engines.  I  have  had 
one  in  use  for  about  10  years.  The  work 
of  mine  is  to  raise  water  from  creek  to 
elevated  tank,  total  raise  55  feet,  suction  15 
feet,  force  40  feet.  To  start  it  I  put  a  few 
kindlings  in  furnace,  throw  on  a  little  kero¬ 
sene,  touch  a  match,  and  in  about  three 
minutes  put  on  three  stove  sho\els  of  nut 
or  pea  coal,  and  leave  it  for  15  minutes,  or 
till  the  coal  is  glowing:  then  pull  the  fly¬ 
wheel  over  one  turn,  prime  the  pump,  oil  the 
hearings  and  let  it  run  till  the  fire  goes 
down  and  tank  is  full,  35  barrels,  which 
takes  about  one  hour.  My  engine  has  not 
cost  me  one  dollar  repairs  in  10  years,  and 
uses  about  four  quarts  of  coal  to  pump  35 
barrels  55  feet  high,  the  cheapest  power  I 
know  of.  B.  P. 

Coopers  Tlains,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  100-foot  well  on  this  place, 
and  the  water  is  pumped  by  a  hot-air  engine 
from  this  well  and  is  forced  up  hill  to  a 
cistern,  which  supplies  the  house  running 
water,  bath  room  and  hot  water  boiler.  It 
has  never  failed.  As  for  how  long  it  takes 
to  start  it  that  depends  on  the  fireman. 
I  can  start  it  in  10  minutes,’  or  just  as  soon 
as  you  get  a  bed  of  redhot  coals.  L.  h.  b. 

Towaco,  N.  .1. 

Our  well  has  a  depth  of  80  feet,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  water  stands  within 
10  feet  of  the  surface,  and  we  raise  this 
water  to  a  50-barrel  capacity  tank  elevated 
20  feet  above  the  pump  bed.  We  at  first 
used  a  gasoline  engine  for  doing  this  work, 
but  this  was  rather  expensive  power,  cost¬ 
ing  about  one-half  cent  per  barrel  of  water 
raised,  and  the  engine  occasionally  got  out 
of  order,  and  gave  some  trouble.  We  now 
use  a  'hot-air  pumping  engine,  and  a  more 
reliable  or  cheaper  power  no  one  need  wish 
for.  There  being  absolutely  no  valves 
about  the  engine  and  no  high  pressure  de¬ 
veloped  the  possibility  of  its  getting  out 
of  order  is  extremely  remote.  This  engine 
has  a  fireplace  eight  inches  square,  and 
is  arranged  to  burn  coal  or  wood.  About 
15  minutes  are  required  to  get  up  a  hot 
enough  fire  to  enable  the  engine  to  pump 
into  the  tank,  but  it  will  raise  the  water 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  about  five 
minutes  after  the  fire  has  been  started. 
About  five  hours  are  required  in  which  to 
fill  the  tank,  and  about  16  pounds  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  are  consumed  in  this  time.  The 
only  attention  that  the  engine  requires  after 
it  has  been  started  is  a  few  minutes  once 
an  hour  in  which  to  replenish  the  fire. 
These  engines  are  made  in  sizes  of  five 
inches  to  10  inches  diameter  cylinders,  and 
the  extreme  vertical  height  at  which  the 
10  inch  size  may  be  depended  on  to  do  sat¬ 
isfactory  work  is  160  feet.  The  10  inch 
engine  will  raise  the  water  from  135  feet 
below  the  surface  and  the  other  sizes  to  a 
height  in  about  the  proportion  to  the  squares 
of  the  cylinder  diameters.  Where  the  water 
stands  within  28  feet  or  less  of  the  surface 
and  flows  into  the  well  as  fast  as  pumped 
out.  a  suction  pump  may  be  used,  and  all  the 
working  parts  placed  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  This  facilitates  repairs,  and 
enables  one  to  give  these  parts  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  require  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
working  condition.  These  engines  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  pumping, 
but  for  this  they  are  the  ideal  power. 

Riugtown,  Pa.  h.  a.  b. 

I  have  had  a  hot-air  engine  of  10  inches 
cylinder  for  about  10  years.  It  has  been 
used  about  every  10  days  during  that  time, 
delivering  about  1,000  gallons  of  water  each 
time,  drawing  water  about  eight  feet  and 
forcing  same  through  1  !4  inch  pipe  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  800  feet,  and  a  height  of  120  feet. 
It  can  be  started  in  five  minutes  with  a 
quick  fire  when  pipe  is  empty,  and  from 
10  to  15  minutes  when  pipe  is  full,  whole 
time  required  to  fill  tank  about  three  hours, 
with  attention  to  fire  about  every  half  hour, 
and  one  big  armful  of  dry  oak  wood.  With 
proper  care  and  no  particular  skill  there 
will  be  practically  no  expense  for  repairs, 
except  a  nominal  one  for  new  packings  for 
piston  and  pump.  It  is  simple1  and  reliable. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  hot-air  engine 
being  made  for  any  other  purpose  than 
pumping.  They  are  made  for  both  shallow 
and  deep  wells,  and  are  rated  by  the  size 
of  the  cylinder  and  not  by  horse  power.  Tell 
the  manufacturer  what  you  want  the  pump 
to  do,  and  they  will  recommend  the  proper 
size.  I  believe  it  is  economy  to  get  one 
rather  more  powerful  than  is  actually 
needed,  the  small  increase  of  first  cost  being 
in  my  judgment  more  than  made  up  in  the 
long  run  by  the  decrease  in  wear  and  tear. 

North  Carolina.  E.  1*.  d. 


ALL  SORTS. 

To  Sweeten  a  I'ork  Barrel. — Get  about 
one  pound  of  Timothy  hay.  put  it  into 
the  barrel,  take  out  the  bung  in  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  and  place  a  shovelful  of  live 
coals  on  a  piece  of  bark  or  a  large  chip, 
anything  to  keep  coals  from  tin*  ground. 
Next  turn  barrel  mouth  down  over  coals, 
having  the  hay  so  tin*  fire  will  Ignite  it. 
I.et  hay  burn  very  slowly  :  just  blaze  up  a 
little ‘  onCe  iii  si  wfiile  to  keep  It  frfim1 


TIME  RURAL 

going  out;  Y'ou  will  have  to  give  a  little 
vent  under  mouth  of  barrel,  closing  vent 
whenever  the  hay  gets  to  burning  too  hard. 
If  the  burning  is  properly  done  the  barrel 
will  not  be  charred,  and  the  old  brine  con¬ 
tained  in  wood  of  barrel  will  all  boil  out 
of  the  end  of  the  staves,  and  when  that  is 
accomplished  the  barrel  will  be  as  sweet 
as  new,  but  will  give  the  meat  packed  in 
it  a  smoky  flavor,  not  quite  so  strong  as 
some  like  bacon.  j.  a. 

Michigan. 

A  Balky  Horse. — It  is  easier  to  train 
a  colt  to  pull  true  than  to  cure  a  chronic 
balker.  1  hardly  think  it  possible  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  What  will  work  on  one 
will  be  found  to  be  of  little  value  for  some 
other  cases.  Some  will  pull  by  their  tails 
tied  fast  to  the  singletree.  Try  putting 
the  harness  on  in  stall  and  hitch  a  single¬ 
tree  to  the  balker  with  a  rope  to  go  to  a 
pulley  near  the  floor  and  through  another 
high  up  on  beam  of  stable.  Then  attach  a 
weight  to  the  end  so  that  the  horse  will 
have  to  pull  up  the  weight  when  he  goes 
up  to  the  manger  to  eat.  Light  weight  at 
first  and  increase  as  your  judgment  dic¬ 
tates.  w.  s.  s. 

Illinois. 

More  About  Manure  Spreaders. — There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  in  the 
agricultural  papers  the  past  year  in  regard 
to  manure  spreaders.  After  much  persua¬ 
sion  from  the  maker  I  was  induced  to  buy 
a  wagon-box  spreader.  I  spread  150  tons 
of  manure  with  it.  party  on  hilly  and 
partly  on  level  ground.  It  does  excellent 
work.  It  is  light  and  strong.  It  will  work 
on  any  farm  wagon  with  the  reach  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  front  axle.  I  used  it  with  three 
horses  part  of  the  time  as  I  had  a  heavy 
hill  to  reach  the  field  in  which  I  was 
spreading.  j.  a.  e. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Adirondack  Farming. — I  have  dressed 
about  4,000  pounds  of  pork  and  1,000 
pounds  of  beef  this  Fall ;  made  sausage, 
pickled  hams  and  bacon.  I  am  getting  wood 
cut  in  12-foot  lengths  on  the  mountain  a 
mile  distant  to  haul  home  as  soon  as  we 
get  snow  enough.  We  struck  a  clump 
of  first  growth  timber  and  yesterday  pulled 
down  (with  ax)  a  beech  tree  that  will  make 
four  cords  of  wood.  I  want  to  cut  50 
cords  of  stove  wood.  I  haul  it  home  in  12- 
foot  lengths  or  longer  and  cut  with  power. 
Help  is  scarce  here  and  I  have  done  much 
of  our  butchering  myself.  I  do  not  brag 
of  our  speed.  Hut  of  our  cleanliness.  We 
dress  off  first  hind  legs  down  to  gambrel 
joint,  then  raise  with  windlass  as  fast 
as  skinned  down  about  half  way :  then 
open  and  remove  the  entrails,  etc.,  skin  the 
shoulders  and  neck  the  last  thing.  I  have 
a  beef  with  no  stains  of  blood  on  It.  Our 
pork  is  scalded  and  dressed  off  clean,  then 
hung  up  and  shaved  over  with  hot  water 
and  sharp  knife;  then  with  cold  water 
scraped  again ;  then  rinsed  and  wiped  off. 
Yorkshires  are  very  white  and  clean  look¬ 
ing.  We  never  bad  so  mild  a  Winter  her* 
— little  snow  and  beautiful  weather.  Out 
outside  cellar  door  is  still  open  in  day¬ 
time.  it.  has  made  it  convenient  to  get  our 
dressed  hogs  in  and  barrels  of  pork  out. 
I  killed  eight  porks  last  Saturday — from 
100  to  457  pounds — whicli  makes  24  I 
have  dressed  this  year  and  all  were  fine.  I 
have  bred  the  Yorkshire  swine  six  years 
and  still  consider  them  the  real  and  only 
best.  s.  c.  a. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY.  EGGS, 

BUTTER,  SQUABS.  AND  FRUITS 

- TO - 

PATCH  &.  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


llfPI  ¥  DRILLING 
VI  Li  Lt  Li  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soilorroek.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easdy.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

cum  ni» 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Tae§toddard  Ideal 

1  1-2  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  farm 
work.  Fitted  with  4  inch  or  6  inch 
friction  clutch  pulley  for  running  hand 
separators.  Further  information  and 
prices  given  by  request. 
j  _  OTHER  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

<y  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co.u^^y^ 


WARRINER’S  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  lnd., 
says; 

"I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

*  73  Ittnin  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


NEVY’-YORKER 


THE  VERY  LATEST  IN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Everyone  having  the  milk  of  two  or  more  cows  to  care  for 
should  not  fail  to  see  and  examine  the  new  improved  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separators.  These  new  machines  embody  the  very  latest 
improvements  in  cream  separator  construction  and  are  the  result 
of  the  past  two  years  of  tests  and  experiments  backed  up  by  our 
experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  separators. 

There  are  ten  new  styles,  ten  new  capacities  and  ten  new 
prices.  There  is  a  machine  for  every  dairy,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  and  at  a  price  that  will  fit  every  pocket. 

The  DE  LAVA  L  was  the  original  separator  and  it  has  always 
led  in  every  separator  invention  and  improvement.  All  good 
features  are  now  bettered  and  many  new  and  novel  ones  added, 
making  the  DE  LAVAL  even  more  superior  to  imitating 
machines  than  in  the  past. 

The  new  patented  DE  LA  VA  L  center  balanced  bowl  with  its 
separate  spindle  is  a  triumph  in  separator  construction  and  the 
whole  machine  from  the  patented  “  anti-splash  '’sanitary  supply 
can  to  the  base  is  a  lesson  in  mechanical  beauty,  simplicity  and 
convenience,  operating  as  smoothly  and  noiselessly  as  a  watch. 
Only  one  tool — a  screw  driver — is  required  to  set  the  machine  or 
to  entirely  remove  its  parts.  The  new  DE  LAVAL  sells  on  its 
appearance  alone,  while  back  of  that  are  those  mechanical  and 
skimming  qualities  that  have  made  the  DE  LAVAL  the  world’s 
standard. 

Last,  but  not  least,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  big  im¬ 
provements,  a  considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  all  prices. 

Send  for  free  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue. 


4a  E.  Madison  St. 

CHICACO 

1213  &  1216  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Driimin  .V  Saaramonto  St*. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  St  roe 

MONTREAL 

14  &  HI  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


THE  CliAHIi  farm  ITEHH 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

GENIE  CLOTIIILDE  4801)7  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  tiny  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.943  lbs.  fat  and  6.179  lbs.  batter. 

Seven  day  test  639.4  lbs.  tnilU,  24.337  lbs.  fat  and  30.421  lbs.  blitter. 

Thirty  day  test  2602.15  lbs,  milk,  93.439  lbs.  fat  and  116.797  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd’s  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  29.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

There  have  recently  been  tested  from  the  Clark  Farm  herd  twelve  cows  and  heifers  of  which  eight 
were  full  age  cows  from  four  years  up:  the  average  of  these  eight  for  seven  days  was  464.44  lbs.  milk, 
16.092  lbs.  fat  and  20.113  lbs.  butter.  The  remaining  four  were  two-year  old  heifers  with  their  first  calves, 
and  these  averaged  for  seven  days  349.50  lbs.  milk,  12.202  lbs.  fat  and  15.253  lbs.  butter.  Nine  of  these 
twelve  animals  tested  were  raised  on  or  originated  from  the  Clark  Farm  herd,  and  eight  of  tiiese  twelve 
animals  had  never  been  tested  before. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  IVCanlius,  3NT.  Y. 


YOU 


going  to  buy  a  HA.RR0W 
Want  Bxst  for  least  Cash 
UIC  make  that  kind. 
W  L  Pa*  Fbxiqbt.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Write  for 
iprice.  G.H. POUNDER 
1 7  Ft.  Atkinson,  Win 


Well 


DRILLING  & 


PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN;  OHIO. 


There’s  1 
Money 
in  it 


I  There’s 
'  Money 
in  it 


Write  me  today  for  illustrated  booklets, 
crop,  fruit  and  cattle  statistics.  Let  me  send  you 
full  information  about  California  land  and  how  to  get  it, 

Ask  about  rates  and  train  service  to  California  via 


Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  lid.,  or  8‘c  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  m  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  W  e  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guaran  tee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

At  the  Summer  school  for  teachers  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  next  Summer  there  will 
be  a  special  course  for  rural  preachers.  That  is  not 
only  a  step  but  a  full  jump  in  the  right  direction. 
As  things  are  now  in  the  East  the  improving  of  rural 
communities  is  at  best  a  moral  question.  The  pulpit 
may  well  be  yoked  with  the  plow,  and  the  preachers 
should  know  how  to  spread  the  gospel  of  improved 
farming. 

* 

Whenever  you  feel  inclined  to  be  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  the  people  do  not  get  their  rights  go  to  the 
New  Testament  and  read  the  parable  of  the  poor 
widow  and  the  unjust  judge,  Luke  xviii :  5  This 
persistent  woman  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  charac¬ 
ters  in  history.  She  kept  at  the  judge  till  he  was 
obliged  to  do  his  duty  in  order  to  get  rid  of  !v.  r. 
The  things  we  need  will  surely  come  if  we  only  keep 
on  asking. 

* 

At  a  Pomona  Grange  meeting  in  Pennsylvania 
this  question  was  put  in  the  box : 

‘‘Should  a  farmer  and  Granger  sell  his  milk  at 
creamery  and  buy  oleo  for  his  family  to  use?” 

We  are  told  that  this  brought  out  a  lively  debate — 
and  well  it  might.  The  man  who  advocated  such  a 
trade  is  said  to  be  prominent  in  institute  work,  and 
is  reported  as  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  the  oleo 
so  as  to  sell  it  to  his  neighbors.  If,  as  is  reported, 
this  man  is  an  institute  worker,  what  business  has  he 
to  be  paid  to  instruct  farmers  in  such  dishonest 
methods,  and  who  keeps  him  in  his  job?  Under  ’he 
circumstances  a  man  who  would  put  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  before  dairy  farmers  ranks  with  a  “green  goods” 
man  who  would  like  to  interest  them  in  counterfeit 
money. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  seeks  to  interest  every  member  of 
the  family,  from  the  baby  up  to  grandfather.  Yoit 
may  think  this  is  a  large  contract,  but  if  you  could 
see.  our  mails  just  now  you  would  see  that  it  is  not 
impossible.  It  pays  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  family  mainspring.  Here  is  a  note  from  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  Virginia: 

My  husband  is  rather  slow  to  make  up  his  mind  in 
sending  for  your  paper.  I  love  the  farm  and  good  advice, 
and  so  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  for  it. 

Another  good  woman  in  Oregon  writes: 

My  husband  would  not  send — said  he  did  not  farm  or 
raise  stock.  I  can  see  between  the  lines  something  be¬ 
sides  cows,  Alfalfa,  etc. — although  1  am  “old”  in  years 
1  am  nearly  70  years  young. 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing.  It  is  what  people 
can  read  “between  the  lines”  that  makes  permanent 
friends.  If  there  is  hope  and  sympathy  there  you 
may  trust  people  to  find  it,  and  it  will  touch  every 
member  of  the  family. 

* 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
children  belong  to  a  privileged  class.  A  street  rail¬ 
road  in  Massachusetts  refused  to  obey  the  law  which 
provided  that  school  children  should  be  carried  at 
half  fare  on  going  to  and  returning  from  school.  The 
objection  was  that  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  one 
passenger  was  more  than  half  the  regular  fare,  there¬ 
fore  the  State  had  no  right  to  compel  the  company 
to  transact  business  at  a  loss !  The  case  was  carried 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decides  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  enforce  such  a  law.  It  says 
t bat  the  railroad  was  not  obliged  to  make  a  rate  of 
five  cents.  Tt  might  have  charged  six  or  seven,  cents, 
if  the  cost  was  heavy.  It  does  not  require  as 
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much  space  or  power  to  carry  a  child  as  an  adult, 
and  most  of  the  child  traffic  is  at  a  time  when 
there  is  least  regular  travel.  The  most  significant 
thing  is  that  the  Court  recognizes  the  fact  that  school 
children,  educated  by  the  State,  belong  to  a  privileged 
class. 

* 

We  have  heard  eastern  people  wonder  how  those 
Pacific  Coast  people  are  able  to  get  such  prices  for 
fruit.  Of  course  they  put  up  the  quality  and  guaran¬ 
tee  it,  hut  in  addition  to  that  they  believe  in  their 
business.  For  example,  one  man  goes  around  with  a 
rubber  stamp  and  leaves  this  statement  in  red  wher¬ 
ever  he  can  put  it :  “Hamilton,  Montana,  the  Home 
of  the  Red  McIntosh  Apple.”  Others  may  sit  around 
and  grieve  or  scold  because  people  do  not  buy  their 
goods,  hut  this  man  goes  and  stamps  his  statement 
so  that  all  and  sundry  must  know  about  his  apples. 
That’s  an  adornment  for  hotel  register,  bill  of  fare, 
railroad  time-table  or  any  other  document  which  peo¬ 
ple  look  at.  This  man  has  the  true  advertising  idea. 
He  gets  an  apple  in  his  home  that  he  can  he  proud 
of,  and  then  he  lets  the  public  know  “there’s  no  place 
like  home.”  He  ought  to  be  president  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  If  you  had  a  good  supply  of 
something  you  could  guarantee  you  might  imitate 
his  plan. 

* 

In  his  annual  message  Governor  Hughes  discusses 
the  matter  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  It  is  known  that 
this  dread  disease  may  be  found  in  many  herds  of 
cattle  in  New  York  State.  It  must  he  evident  to  any 
one  that,  sooner  or  later,  public  sentiment  will  de¬ 
mand  some  radical  measures  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  the  disease.  Of  course  no  farmer  in  his  right 
mind  would,  knowingly,  buy  animals  carrying  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  put  them  with  his  other  cattle.  There  will 
have  to  he  some  sure  system  of  testing  so  that  the 
health  papers  will  fit  the  cows.  We  have  heard  of 
one  case  where  a  cow  with  a  certificate  of  health 
from  a  doctor  evidently  had  the  disease.  As  for  the 
consumers  we  think  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
milk  from  healthy  cattle.  The  State  ought  to  pay 
for  the  cattle  which  are  destroyed  on  its  test.  Some 
cows  which  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test  are  not  so 
badly  afflicted  that  their  milk  would  he  dangerous, 
yet  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them.  The  State  ought  to 
provide  money  enough  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the 
cattle  which  its  agents  test  out  and  kill.  This  is  not 
only  fair,  but  is  the  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  sick 
cattle. 

* 

Horticulture  states  that  a  patent  has  been  granted 
to  a  Massachusetts  man  on  the  following  proposition : 

The  herein  described  method  of  grafting  consisting  of 
providing  a  scion,  having  buds  thereon,  then  tapering  one 
end  of  the  scion  longitudinally  and  laterally,  one  face  of 
the  tapered  portion  intersecting  one  of  the  buds  on  the 
scion,  then  entering  the  tapered  end  of  the  scion  in  an 
incision  in  the  end  of  the  stock,  the  severed  face  of  the 
bud  being  in  line  with  the  severed  hark  at  one  edge  of 
the  incision. 

If  such  a  claim  would  hold  good  this  might  enable 
the  originator  of  a  new  variety  to  protect  his  stock. 
It  seems  to  he  settled  that  tinder  our  present  laws  a 
new  variety  cannot  he  patented  the  same  as  a  new 
machine  or  a  new  mechanical  principle.  If,  however, 
a  new  method  of  grafting  can  he  protected  by  a  pat¬ 
ent,  it  might  be  used  in  selling  a  new  variety.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  this  patent  will  stand,  as  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  new  to  commerce.  Mr.  Jackson  Daw¬ 
son,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  country,  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  has  been  used  by  practical  men  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
patent  on  “grafting”  will  be  found  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  of  our  public  officials. 

* 

When  a  tenant  quits  country  property  there  is 
sometimes  a  serious  question  about  personal  property 
which  he  attempt  to  take  away.  For  example,  screen 
doors  or  window  frames,  a  mail  box  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  tenant  bought  and  put  up.  When 
such  things  can  be  taken  down  without  injuring  the 
property  the  rule  is  that  they  remain  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  go  with  the  tenant.  Of  course  a  furnace 
or  a  mantel  built  into  the  wall  would  be  different,  for 
then  removal  would  injure  the  house.  A  screen  win¬ 
dow  or  door  which  is  made  to  be  quickly  removed 
and  which  is  not  a  permanent  part  of  the  house 
would  be  classed  as  personal  property  if  the  tenant 
paid  for  it.  We  once  rented  a  farm  and  built  sev¬ 
eral  small  buildings.  The  owner  claimed  them.  We 
then  made  portable  buildings  which  were  hooked  to¬ 
gether  without  nailing  and  when  we  left  the  farm 
took  them  apart  and  hauled  the  pieces  away.  It  is 
an  error  to  say  that  a  tenant  on  leaving  a  farm 
cannot  turn  a  screw  to  remove  property  which  he 
paid  for  and  put  up  temporarily.  In  the  majority 
of  eases  a  reasonable  man  will  be  left  free  to  take 
what  belongs  to  him. 


r  January  IS, 

I  he  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  have  played 
the  stamp  act  on  Speaker  Cannon  of  the  House.  We 
have  seen  some  replies  made  by  the  Speaker.  He 
tells  the  Knights  that  lie  actually  put  Mr.  Porter  on 
a  committee — on  ventilation — which  may  meet  once  a 
year !  Mr.  Cannon  has  announced  his  committtees. 
There  were  some  changes  in  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  which  are  to  be  regretted.  Congressman 
Henry,  of  Connecticut,  who  should  have  been  made 
chairman,  is  not  on  the  committee  at  all. 
His  place  is  taken  by  Congressman  Scott,  of  Kansas, 
who  stood  with  Wadsworth  on  the  meat  inspection 
bill.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  a  Wadsworth  legacy 
— that  rejected  statesman  evidently  having  a  strong 
“pull  with  Speaker  Cannon.  Another  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  Air .  Henry  is  the  fact  that  he  has  championed 
the  hill  for  a  White  Mountain  National  park,  and 
also  worked  for  appropriations  for  exterminating  the 
Gypsy  moth  in  New  England.  The  most  significant 
thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Scott,  and  probably 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  as  now  organized,  are 
more  favorable  to  oleo  than  to  the  dairy  industry.  As 
a  result  it  is  quite  likely  that  bills  more  favorable  to 
the  oleo  men  and  the  meat  packers  will  be  put  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  As  for  Mr.  Porter,  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  District 
will  take  care  of  Wadsworth  at  the  proper  time.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  farmers  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  have  got  to  do  this  or  admit  that  they  have 
been  Wadsworthized. 

* 

Have  you  written  that  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Hughes.  Albany,  N.  Y .?  We  know  that  the  letters 
are  coming  to  him  from  all  over  the  country.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  one  sent  from  Virginia: 

Governor  Chas.  E.  Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity,  have  been  much  interested  and  shocked 
by  t lie  exposure  of  the  apparent  fraud  practiced  by  Mr. 
Dawiey,  your  Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes,  in  Jersey 
cattle  dealings.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  tiiis  ease  and  think  there  should  be  at  least  an 
investigation.  We  have  been  applauding  you  for  your 
high  and  tine  stand  on  public  morals,  and  now  hope  and 
expect  to  see  you  act  on  tin's  cattle  case  scandal.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  we  think  that  the  integrity  of  the 
farming  fraternity  as  well  as  your  administration  is  com¬ 
promised.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Virginia.  franklin  williams,  jr. 

We  have  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Governor  or  to 
add  to  his  many  cares.  We  do,  however,  wish  to 
let  him  know  how  country  people,  outside  of  the 
influence  of  politicians  feel  about  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case.  The  question  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  one.  All  over  the  country  honest  people  have 
watched  the  course  of  Governor  Hughes  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  approval.  From  his  record  they  natur¬ 
ally  expect  him  to  take  notice  of  the  first  real  ques¬ 
tion  affecting  the  honor  of  cattle  breeding  and  agri¬ 
cultural  education  that  has  been  brought  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  There  is  hut  one  way  to  impress  Governor 
Hughes  with  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
that  is  to  tell  him  what  you  think  of  it — frankly  and 
respectfully.  By  doing  so  you  simply  reverse  his  own 
well-known  and  commendable  plan  of  going  straight 
to  the  people.  Our  friend  from  Virginia  puts  the 
case  better  than  we  can  and  so  can  you  if  you  use 
your  own  words  and  tell  the  Governor  respectfully 
and  without  fear  how  you  feel. 


BREVITIES. 

Most  high  livers  have  a  large  gall. 

Don't  expeet  science  to  make  farming  a  soft  job. 

The  man  on  the  fence  is  never  a  unit  of  moral  power. 

What  do  you  intend  to  make  out  of  your  opportunity — 
a  toy.  a  trial  or  a  triumph? 

There  seems  to  be  large  demand  for  dwarf  apple  trees. 
Who  has  them  in  variety? 

Several  persons  write  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
grafting  pecan  and  hickory. 

The  Kentuckian  who  writes  the  following  knows  what 
lie  is  talking  about :  “The  man  who  said  a  chicken-rais¬ 
ing  wife  was  worth  more  to  a  man  than  a  life  insurance 
was  certainly  on  the  right  track.” 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’  Association  has  for¬ 
bidden  tlie  secretary  to  vote  proxies  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  This  example  might  well  be  followed  by  oilier  asso¬ 
ciations,  for  this  bunching  of  the  votes  of  absentees  is 
bad  practice. 

“If  (lie  fellows  with  city  jobs  that  want  farms  and  the 
farmers  that  want  city  jobs  could  change  places,”  says 
J.  W.  J.,  “I  wonder  if  either  would  be  satisfied.”  Very 
few  of  them. 

This  from  an  Indiana  subscriber:  “Send  me  that  cook 
book  and  if  it  is  worthy,  that  is,  if  it  teaches  better  cook¬ 
ing  than  my  wife  has  done  for  me  for  the  past  20  years,  I 
will  present  it  to  her  on  her  birthday!”  We  can’t  com¬ 
pete  in  such  a  contest! 

A  curious  point  of  law  was  recently  brought  out  in 
Connecticut.  A  poor  family  moved  from  one  town  to  an¬ 
other  and  received  public  aid  from  the  latter  town.  This 
town  sued  the  other  for  the  money  given  this  family  on 
the  plea  that  a  person  cannot  gain  a  new  legal  residence 
while  accepting  public  aid.  The  court  decided  iu  favor  of 
this  contention.  This  is  important  in  any  State  where 
people  are  thus  eared  for  by  towns. 
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THE  COWS  POSITIVELY  IDENTIFIED. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Keeney  was  at  Isaac  C.  Rogers'  place  at 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  January  10,  investigating 
Frank  E.  Dawley's  Jersey  cattle  records  on  behalf  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Mr.  Dawley  and  his  attorney  were 
present,  but  Mr.  Dawley  refused  to  go  into  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  identify  any  of  the  cows  in  the  presence  of 
other  witnesses.  He  insisted  that  no  one  be  present 
at  his  identification  of  the  cattle  except  Mr.  Keeney 
and  his  stenographer.  At  his  insistance  the  com¬ 
missioner  thought  best  to  exclude  others,  and  took 
what  Mr.  Dawley  had  to  say  and  his  identification  of 
the  cows  in  private. 

The  other  witnesses,  besides  Air.  and  Airs.  Rogers, 
were  F.  D.  Squiers,  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y. ;  Melvin  Benedict,  now  of  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  but 
formerly  a  herdsman  for  Air.  Dawley  for  nearly 
seven  years,  and  C.  I.  Hunt,  of  Hunt,  N.  Y. 

Air.  Squiers  testified  that  in  May  of  1904  he 

sold  Dawley  30  head  of  grade  Jersey  heifers, 
10  of  which  were  in  milk,  in  exchange  for  six  head 
of  registered  Jersey  cows  and  one  young  bull  calf. 
He  positively  identified  two  cows  in  Rogers’  barn  as 

animals  sold  Dawley  in  the  20  head  referred  to,  and 

he  pointed  out  two  others  that  he  felt  reasonably  sure 
belonged  to  the  same  lot.  The  two  that  he  was  sure 
of  are  known  as  Carlotta  and  Dotshome  Daisy.  The 
two  he  felt  reasonably  sure  about  are  known  as  Dots¬ 
home  Kitty  Kat  and  Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad.  Air. 
Benedict  was  not  in  the  barn  when  Squiers  made  this 
identification.  Mr.  Squiers  then  retired  in  company  with 
the  commissioner  so  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of 
communication  with  Mr.  Benedict  who  testified  next. 
Air.  Benedict  identified  the  selfsame  three  cows 
pointed  out  by  Squiers,  and  said  he  was  positive  the 
one  called  Carlotta  is  a  cow  that  came  from  Squiers, 
and  he  was  reasonably  sure  Dotshome  Daisy  and 
Dotshome  Alatilda  Naiad  (the  black  cow  with  rings  in 
her  nose)  came  from  Squiers  also.  Air.  Benedict  had 
been  to  Rogers’  barn  in  August  before  he  knew 
Squiers,  and  identified  these  same  cows,  and  said  they 
had  come  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Squiers  in 
Jefferson  County,  but  he  did  not  know  Squiers’  post- 
office  address.  Two  weeks  later  Squiers  went  to 
Rogers’  place  before  he  ever  heard  of  Benedict,  and 
identified  the  same  cows  as  the  grade  animals  he 
sold  Dawley.  These  four  cows  are  all  registered 
by  Dawdey  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  transferred  to 
Rogers  in  1905. 

Air.  Benedict  also  positively  identified  Dotshome 
Harmony,  the  cow  which  Air.  Dawley  identified  as 
Dotshome  Harmony  on  his  first  visit  to  Rogers,  and 
which  he  admitted  might  be  the  cow  to  the  Exam¬ 
ining  Committee  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
last  year,  but  which  he  later  said  was  not  the  cow 
he  sold  Rogers.  Benedict  says  he  cut  off  the  tip  of  one 
of  her  horns  on  Dawley’s  place  while  he  was  working 
for  Dawley.  The  mother,  he  says,  was  Alarjoram’s 
Orba,  a  cow  bought  by  Mr.  Dawley  from  Mr.  Proc¬ 
tor,  of  Utica.  The  mother  died  within  48  hours  after 
the  birth  of  this  calf  of  pneumonia.  A  doctor,  George 
Afoulter,  of  Syracuse,  attended  her.  The  calf  was 
dropped  in  1902  and  Air.  Benedict  says  he  raised  it 
by  hand. 

Air.  Benedict  also  positively  identified  the  cow 
No.  03,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute. 
A  picture  of  one  of  her  horns  has  been  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a  picture  of  the  cow  herself  after 
the  horn  had  been  removed  has  been  published.  She 
1  as  been  known  in  the  Rogers- Dawley  transaction  as 
Kitty  D’Argent,  and  later  identified  by  Air.  Dawley 
as  Dotst’  >me  Queen  Carey.  Air.  Benedict  says  her 
real  name  is  Dotshome  Missie,  and  says  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  cow  known  as  Miss  Dainty  and  was 
dropped  either  in  1902  or  1903.  He  remembers  her 
very  distinctly,  she  being  born  prematurely,  or  what 
is  known  as  a  seven  months’  calf.  He  says  that  when 
she  was  five  days  old  he  put  her  into  a  bran  sack  and 
weighed  her — the  weight  was  21  pounds.  It  was  so 
small  it  could  ot  reach  its  mother  to  nurse,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  his  arms  while  nursing  for 
some  period  of  time.  In  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records 
Dotshome  Alissie  was  transferred  by  Dawley  to  H. 
Button,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  on  September  24,  1902. 

Air.  Benedict  pointed  out  a  cow  that  has  been 
known  in  Rogers’  herd  as  Dotshome  Hope  Pogis.  He 
identified  her  readily  from  her  goat’s  horns,  sheep's 
head  and  general  appearance.  He  says  she  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Grace  of  St.  Francis,  dropped  in  the  Fall  of 
1902.  She  is  a  cow  easily  identified  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  head  and  horns  alone,  and  could  never  be 
mistaken  by  a  person  who  once  knew  her.  Dotshome 
Grace  stands  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records  registered  by 
Dawley,  Alarch  12,  1904,  dropped  September  16,  1902, 
and  stands  in  his  name  now. 

Air.  C.  I.  Hunt  identified  Dotshome  Harmony  and 
testified  that  he  was  present  when  Dawley  identified 
her  as  Dotshome  Harmony  on  the  occasion  of  Daw- 
ley’s  first  visit  to  Rogers.  Referring  to  his  notes,  he 
also  testified  that  Dawley  placed  the  name  of  Dots¬ 
home  Queen  Carey  on  two  different  cows  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  visit,  one  of  them  being  the  black  cow  with 
rings  in  her  nose  and  the  other  the  cow  marked 
No.  03  with  one  horn,  before  referred  to.  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Rogers  corroborated  Mr.  Hunt’s  testimony.  Air. 
Hunt  further  stated  that  he  requested  Air.  Dawley.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  referred  to,  to  straighten 
out  the  confusion  which  he  had  caused  by  placing  the 
same  name  on  two  different  cows,  but  Air.  Dawley 
refused  to  do  so.  He  then  told  Dawley  that  unless 
it  was  done  a  complaint  would  be  made  to  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.,  and  Dawley  replied  that  he  feared  no  investi¬ 
gation,  because  he  would  know  in  advance  who  the 
committee  of  investigation  would  be.  Tt  is  also  tes¬ 
tified  by  Rogers,  and  corroborated  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  that  Dawley  transferred  five  of  the  cows  to 
Rogers  as  bred  in  pasture  by  Czar  of  River  Aleadow. 
Air.  Rogers  testified  that  at  the  time  of  purchasing 
the  cows  Dawley  told  him  that  Czar  of  River  Aleadow 
had  never  been  at  pasture  a  day  in  his  life.  Air. 
Benedict  says  that  to  his  knowledge  Czar  of  River 
Aleadow  had  never  been  pastured,  a  day  in  his  life. 


Two  other  employees  of  Dawley  have  testified  to  the 
same  facts  with  regard  to  Czar  of  River  Aleadow. 

Air.  Benedict  also  testifies  that  he  was  working  for 
Dawley  at  the  time  the  Squiers  heifers  were  received; 
that  he  helped  take  them  off  the  cars  and  to  Dawley’s 
barn,  and  helped  care  for  them  and  milked  them  all 
that  Summer.  He  says  that  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  Dawley  sold  10  head  of  cows  and  heifers  to 
H.  Button,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  that  when  these  cows 
went  to  Button  he  helped  drive  them  across  the  yard 
and  into  the  road,  and  that  six  or  seven  of  these 
heifers  that  went  to  Button  were  the  self-same  iden¬ 
tical  cows  that  came  from  Squiers.  The  records  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  show  that  Dawley  transferred  10  head 
to  H.  Button  about  that  time. 

Benedict  helped  put  the  six  cows  that  went  to 
Squiers  in  exchange  for  his  grades  on  the  car  on 
their  way  to  Squiers.  These  were  transferred  to 
Squiers  by  Dawley  as  Aliss  Dainty,  Marjoram’s  Orba, 
De  Leo’s  Baby.  Dotshome’s  Pride,  Zola  of  Astoria 
and  Pride  of  Elmira.  Air.  Benedict  says  that  Squiers 
did  not  get  Zola  of  Astoria.  He  says  Zola  of  Astona 
went  to  Charles  AIcLaury,  of  Portlandville,  N.  Y., 
some  time  before.  He  says. that  the  cow  that  Squiers 
got  was  a  grade  cow  which  he  bid  in  for  Dawley 
himself  at  an  auction  held  by  John  D.  Platt  at  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  little  less  than  $35.  De  Leo’s  Baby 
is  a  name  that  Benedict  never  heard  of  in  Dawley’s 
herd.  He  says  that  the  cow  that  went  to  Squiers  was 
old  Queen  Carey,  which  was  a  cow  nearly  white,  while 
in  a  pedigree  paper  sent  Squiers  with  a  bull  the  year 
previous  Dawley  described  De  Leo’s  Baby  as  a  dark- 
colored  cow.  Benedict  says  that  Alarjoram’s  Orba 
could  not  and  did  not  go  to  Squiers,  because  she  died 
two  years  before,  having  died  at  the  birth  of  the  cow 
known  by  Rogers  as  Dotshome  Harmony  in  the  year 
1902.  Air.  Benedict  says  that  he,  himself,  and  another 
workman  by  the  name  of  Markel,  killed  and  skinned 
the  real  Dotshome  Queen  Carey,  a  daughter  of  Queen 
Carey,  and  buried  her  on  Mr.  Dawley’s  farm  in  1903. 
Air.  Benedict  also  says  that  two  cows  on  Air.  Daw¬ 
ley’s  place  ate  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  year  1901.  He 
fixed  the  date  because  it  was  the  year  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  Both  of  these  cows 
died.  One  of  them  was  Matilda  of  Side  View.  The 
A.  J.  C.  C.  records  show  three  calves  registered  to 
Alatilda  of  Side  View  since  the  date  of  her  death,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Air.  Benedict,  and  Rogers’  black  cow  with 
ring  in  her  nose  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Benedict  knew  nothing  about  the  registry  rec¬ 
ords  of  these  animals  until  recently.  He  is  and  has 
been  friendly  with  Dawley,  and  has  given  this  evidence 
with  reluctance.  It  may  not  be  all  in  Mr.  Keeney’s 
records,  as  we  secured  it  previously  from  Mr.  Bene¬ 
dict  direct. 

This  is  a  disgusting  and  nauseous  batch  of  testi¬ 
mony.  Tt  shows  that  of  the  eight  Dawley  cows  iu 
Rogers’  barn  last  week,  two  at  least  are  the  grades 
bought  from  Squiers,  and  four  are  probably  of  the 
Squiers  grades,  and  that  three  others  are  substitutes. 
In  an  editorial  experience  of  25  years  we  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  edit  such  a  disgusting  and  dis¬ 
heartening  story  of  substitution  and  fraud..  It  is 
doubtful  if  all  the  records  of  substitution  that  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  the  combined  registry  books 
of  the  cattle  clubs  of  America  would  equal  the  num¬ 
ber  of  substitutes  charged  to  this  one  record  made 
by  Air.  Dawley  and  his  herd. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — That  the  foreigner  is  a  menace  to  human 
life  in  coal  mines  anti  should  he  kept  out  of  the  mines, 
at  least  until  he  can  speak  and  read  English,  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Coroner  W.  IT.  Sipe  of  Washington  County.  Pa., 
in  his  annual  report.  Coroner  Sipe  finds  that  nearly  all 
the  mine  accidents  in  his  county  are  due  in  some  way  to 
the  ignorant  foreign  miner.  .  .  Judge  Chatfield  in 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January 
3  sentenced  James  II.  Prescott  of  Gravesend,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  selling  oleomargarine  without  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stamp,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  spend  30  days 
in  jail.  .  .  The  Post  Office  Department,  which  re¬ 

cently  barred  the  New  Jersey  Mineral  Company  from  the 
use  of  the  mails,  has  been  informed  that  the  same  per¬ 
sons  who  backed  that  concern  are  now  operating  under  the 
name  of  the  Sussex  Calcite  Company.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  Department's  inspectors  the  new  company 
is  working  along  the  same  lines  as  the  barred  concern. 

Martin  A.  R.verson,  president  of  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  announced  January  2  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  had  added  $2,191,000  to  his  gifts  to 
the  university,  making  the  total  of  his  benefactions  more 
than  $23,000,000.  The  gift,  like  most  of  those  preceding 
it.  is  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  general  endowment  pur¬ 
poses.  Securities  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000  are  set  aside 
for  this  purpose,  thereby  adding  $80,000  to  the  income  of 
the  institution.  .  .  .  Masked  night  riders.  100  strong 

swept  down  on  Russellville,  Ky.,  January  3.  and  after 
overpowering  the  three  policemen  and  providing  against 
the  giving  of  an  alarm,  wrecked  with  dynamite  and  burn- 
mi  the  warehouses  of  the  two  independent  tobacco  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  town  and  several  other  establishments.  Three 
men  were  fired  upon  and  wounded  by  the  marauders,  and 
(lie  girl  telephone  operators  and  the  policemen  were  held 
prisoners  for  nearly  three  hours.  The  following  buildings 
were  destroyed:  Frank  C.  Work’s  tobacco  warehouse:  loss 
on  building  and  contents.  $15,000.  American  Snuff  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  and  contents;  loss  $15,000.  Roberts  & 
Brown’s  planing  mill;  loss  $12,000.  Alfred  Underwood's 
grocery  ;  loss  $2,000.  King  &  Proctor's  stable.  Joshua 
Knowles’s  cottage.  The  “night  riders”  are  attempting  to 
influence  or  intimidate  certain  tobacco  growers  into  hold¬ 
ing  their  crops  for  higher  prices  or  not  to  sell  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  The  situation  is  particularly 
acute,  as  many  of  the  growers  have  two  years’  crops  on 
hand.  Warehousemen  have  been  notified  from  time  to 
time  to  refrain  from  buying  any  tobacco.  The  warehouses 
of  many  of  them  who  defied  the  notice  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  bv  fire.  Nearly  all  the  tobacco  growers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tobacco  Growers’  Protective  Association,  but 
this  organization  discountenances  such  acts  as  have  been 
credited  to  the  “night  riders,”  claiming  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  lawless  element.  .  .  .  Night  riders  visited  Bethel 
and  Sherbourn,  in  Rath  County,  K.v.,  January  6.  The  tobacco 
warehouse  of  Aleck  R.  Robertson  and  a  dry  goods  store  of 
Peters  Bros,  at  Bethel  and  the  warehouse  of  Thomas 
G.  Daugherty  at  Sherbourn  were  burned.  Robertson  loses 
about  60.00*0  pounds  of  tobacco,  while  Daugherty  had 
about  100,000  pounds  in  his  house.  The  total  loss  will 
reach  about  $25,000.  .  .  .  Martial  law  was  declared 
January  4  in  Munice,  Tnd.,  where  much  disorder  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  car  strike,  and  1.000  members  of  the  In¬ 
diana  National  Guard  were  sent  to  control  the  strike  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  preserve  order.  The  strike  sympathizers 
spiked  down  the  street  car  rails  of  all  switches,  and  in 
some  of  the  suburbs  tracks  were  torn  up  and  the  rails  car¬ 
ried  away.  Word  was  brought  to  the  police  that  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  car  barns  and  the  cars  with  dynamite  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  that  the  strike  sympathizers  had  in  their 


possession  150  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  they  had  taken 
from  a  store  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  ...  A  verdict  of 
not  guilty  was  returned  January  5  in  the  case  of  George 
A.  I’ettibone,  accused  of  complicity,  in  connection  with 
other  leaders  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  in  the 
murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg.  The  verdict  is  expected 
to  mark  the  end  of  the  effort  in  the  courts  to  hold  the  fed¬ 
eration  responsible  for  the  acts  of  outlawry  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  acquittal  of  Pettibone  the  State  dropped  its  case 
against  Charles  A.  Moyer,  president  of  the  Federation. 
Owing  to  the  smallpox  epidemic  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  the 
board  of  health  lias  ordered  all  places  of  amusement  and 
public  halls  closed  for  two  weeks.  The  schools  will  also 
be  kept  closed  two  weeks  longer.  There  were  about  SO 
cases  of  the  disease  there  January  5,  mostly  mild.  The 
inability  of  doctors  to  diagnose  the  cases  as  smallpox, 
owing  to  the  mildness  and  failure  to  report  to  the  health 
officers  caused  the  spread  of  the  disease.  .  .  Here¬ 

after  carriers  on  star  routes  will  not  Vie  permitted  to  trans¬ 
port  liquor  from  point  to  point  along  such  routes,  according 
to  the  terms  of  an  order  just  issued  by  the  Postmaster- 
General.  This  inhibition  will  apply  at  the  beginning  to 
contracts  made  for  star  route  service  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  It  will  be  later  extended  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  country.  Proposals  will  be  opened  Ur 
the  work  of  supplying  star  route  service  in  the  Stages 
named,  and  in  the  contracts  made  for  star  route  service 
in  them  it  will  be  expressly  provided  that  star  route  car¬ 
riers  shall  not  transport  liquor  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 

January  6  reversed  the  conviction  of  former  Representa¬ 
tive  John  Newton  Williamson  of  Oregon,  convicted  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  Oregon  land  frauds.  This  conclusion  was 
based  on  the  error  id- the  trial  court  in  holding  that  the 
timber  atnl  stone  acts  under  which  the  offences  were  com¬ 
mitted  required  affidavits  for  proof  of  final  entry.  The 
law,  the  Court  said,  contained  no  such  requirement  and 
the  land  office  had  no  power  to  write  into  it  such  regula¬ 
tions.  As  this  was  a  fundamental  error,  the  judgment  of 
conviction  must  be  reversed.  The  decision  in  this  case 
will  probably  have  a  seriouS  effect  on  the  prosecutions  of 
such  of  the  land  fraud  cases  as  have  not  yet  been  tried  and 
depend  on  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  The  case  was  re¬ 
manded  for  a  new  trial.  While  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  not  yet  determined  what  action  it  will  take  in 
pressing  a  new  trial,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  case  will  go 
any  further.  _ 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  APPLES. 

According  to  our  idea  and  information  as  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  the  quantity  of  apples  in  the  country  is  considerably  less 
than  in  some  previous  years,  although  at  the  very  high  cost 
and  the  very  ordinary  quality  of  most  of  the  stock, 
there  is  a  decided  feeling  of  unrest  amongst  the  owners, 
they  bel^ving  that  satisfactory  profits  cannot  be 
realized.  The  usual  cry  of  a  very  short  crop  was  heralded 
early  in  the  season  throughout  the  country,  which  enabled 
growers  to  obtain  a  great  deal  more  than  the  fruit  was 
worth,  and  then  a  large  percentage  of  the  stock  that 
should  have  been  used  for  evaporation,  cider,  etc.,  got  into 
the  barrels,  reducing  the  quality  much  below  what  could 
be  called  No.  1  stock.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
of  our  market  have  to  be  sold  at  very  disappointing  prices 
in  consequence  of  the  quality.  J.  n.  hendrickson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of  apples  in 
storage  in  our  city  at  this  time  is  about  the  same  as  last 
season,  but  we  know  that  some  of  our  dealers  here  have 
apples  stored  in  New  York  State,  what  quantities  we  do 
not  know.  There  has  not  been  the  demand  for  them  up  to 
date  that  there  was  a  year  ago.  The  prices  with  us  are 
about  75  cents  per  barrel  less  than  sixty  days  ago.  While 
the  financial  flurry  has  undoubtedly  alTected  prices  some¬ 
what,  we  think  that  the  demand  has  been  curtained  more 
by  the  early  talk  of  high  prices  than  anything  else,  and  we 
can  hardly  see  any  improvement  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  really  believe  that  prices  will  be  no  better  later  on  in 
the  season  than  at  the  present  time. 

Cleveland,  O.  the  bigelow  fruit  co. 

As  near  as  total  quantity  can  he  figured  there  are  fully 
as  many  apples  held  in  storage  in  this  State  this  season 
as  at  same  time  a  year  ago,  which  was  a  great  surprise  ro 
everyone,  as  it  was  generally  understood  early  that  the 
crop  was  to  he  somewhat  shorter  than  last  year.  We  also 
regret  having  to  report  that  the  average  quality  is  below 
normal  and  for  this  reason  they  are  meeting  with  slow 
sale,  even  at  moderate  prices.  Our  market  at  present  is 
ruling  on  the  average,  No.  1  Baldwins  coming  forward  $3 
to  $3.50  per  barrel,  as  to  quality;  No.  1  Greenings  selling 
at  $2.75  to  $4,  as  to  quality :  other  varieties  in  propor¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  present  writing  as  to 
probable  price  at  which  these  lines  of  goods  will  sell  later 
on  ;  much  will  depend  upon  how  anxious  the  holders  are 
to  market  their  goods,  John  nix  &  co. 

New  York. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  barrels  of  apples  more  in 
cold  storage  than  a  year  ago.  The  financial  flurry  knocked 
out  the  western  buyers;  it  called  them  home  because  they 
could  not  get  the  ’  cash  to  pay  for  the  apples  and  the 
farmers  very  foolishly  would  not  sell  to  those  buyers  and 
take  the  checks  which  would  be  sent  for  collection  :  there¬ 
fore  it  threw  any  amount  of  apples  on  this  market  that 
had  been  purchased  to  go  westward.  Then  again  that 
condition  of  affairs  brought  to  the  surface  the  actual  fact 
that  there  were  more  apples  in  the  country  than  people 
had  anticipated.  The  farmers  had  misled  the  buyers  and 
the  fact  goes  to  show  that  there  are  in  this  country  to-day 
only  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  less  than  a  year  ago. 
It  will  convince  you  what  a  large  yield  there  was  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  New  York  State,  the  Virginias  and  all  through  New 
England,  not  to  say  anything  about  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  a  big  crop.  The  New  England  apples,  while  clear¬ 
skinned  and  good  color,  are  very  much  undersized.  We 
would  not  want  to  say  that  apples  will  be  anv  higher,  only 
fancy,  large-sized  Baldwins,  which  are  selling  in  many 
instances  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  barrel  higher  than  the  so-called 
No.  1  stock  from  Maine,  many  apples  of  which  will  not 
measure  over  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
but  they  are  all  right  in  every  other  way.  We  look  at  it 
that  the  market  is  going  to  be  loaded  with  this  kind  of 
stock,  and  that  no  higher  prices  need  lie  anticipated. 

Boston.  PATCH  &  ROBERTS. 

The  quantity  of  apples  in  storage  in  our  market  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  it  was  one  year  ago.  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  stored  at  prices  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
more  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  the  future  does  not  look 
very  good  for  people  that  have  apples  in  storage.  We  do 
not.  think  the  present  financial  situation  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  apple  deal  for  the  reason  that  the  dealers 
paid  too  much  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  must  expect 
losses.  Besides,  the  majority  of  buyers  were  so  anxious  to 
get  the  fruit  that  they  accepted  a  lower  grade  in  quality 
of  Western  New  York  fruit  than  they  have  ever  purchased 
before,  and  for  this  reason  we  predict  that  a  large  per-., 
centage  of  apples  in  storage  here  and  elsewhere  will  have 
to  be  sold  at  a  heavy  loss.  We  do  think,  however,  that 
there  are  some  special  packs  of  very  fine  quality  fruit, 
even  though  it  cost  too  much  money,  that  will  bring  the 
dealer  out  even  or  possibly  make  a  small  profit.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  good  fruit  is  so  small  compared  with  the  en¬ 
tire  holdings  that  we  think  first  class  stock  will  yet  bring 
the  owner  good  results.  Present  prices  on  York  State 
apples  vary,  ordinary  Baldwins  selling  around  $2.50  to  $3 
here,  which  earlier  in  the  season  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.50 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Western  New  York.  Some  really 
fine  quality  packed  up  in  first  class  shape  is  being  held 
here  at  $3.50  to  $4.  We  do  not  look  for  any  increase  in 
price  for  some  time  to  come. 

Chicago.  CRUTCHFIELD,  WOOLFOLK  &  GIBSON,  INC. 

We  are  tinder  the  impression  that  there  are  less  apples 
in  storage  here  than  one  year  ago.  The  very  best  grade  of 
fruit,  of  which  there  is  only  a  small  proportion,  is  being 
held  at  about  the  same  price  as  last  year,  and  there  is  so 
little  of  this  being  received  in  the  market  as  compared  to 
the  large  quantity  of  inferior  apples,  that  prices  of  the 
general  receipts  tire  lower.  There  is  little  or  no  life  to 
the  market.  armacost,  rilet  &  co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  •  *  *  *  •  >  ■  ■  < 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DAWN  OP  PEACE. 

Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  O  kings 
And  beat  your  brands  to  dust ! 

Your  hands  must  learn  a  surer  grasp, 

Your  hearts  a  better  trust. 

Ob,  bend  aback  the  lance's  point, 

And  break  the  helmet’s  bar ; 

A  noise  is  in  the  morning  wind 
But  not  the  note  of  war. 

T'pon  the  grassy  mountain  paths 
The  glittering  hosts  increase — 

They  come!  They  come!  Iiow  fair  their  feet! 
They  come  who  publish  peace. 

And  victory,  fair  victory, 

Our  enemies  are  ours! 

For  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light, 

And  all  the  earth  with  flowers. 

Aye,  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dew ; 

But  wait  a  little  while 
And  with  the  radiant  deathless  rose  . 

Tile  wilderness  shall  smile. 

And  every  tender,  living  thing 
Shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest. 

Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  tlock  be  lost, 

Nor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

— John  Buskin. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  vegetarian  banquet  out  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Here  is  a  vege¬ 
tarian  roast  which  is  one  of  the  Battle 
Creek  recipes:  Mix  together  one-half 
cup  of  lentil  pulp,  one-half  cup  of  peas 
pulp,  one-half  cup  of  English  walnuts. 
Season  to  taste  with  sage  and  salt.  Line 
an  oiled  baking  dish  one-half  inch  deep 
with  the  mixture.  Pack  in  loosely  the 
following  dressing:  Four  slices  of  zwie¬ 
back  steamed  until  softened,  one-half 
cup  of  hot  cream,  sage  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Mix  together 
lightly  with  a  fork.  Cover  closely  with 
peas,  lentil  and  nut  mixture.  Spread  over 
the  top  a  thick  cream,  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  until  firm  enough  to  cut  in 
slices.  Serve  with  cranberry  sauce,  jelly 

or  brown  cream  gravy. 

* 

That  reference  to  naming  a  girl  baby 
on  page  7,  recalls  the  gradual  changes 
in  fashion  as  applied  to  feminine  names. 
The  crop  of  Williams  and  Johns  and 
Henrys  remains  tolerably  unchanged 
year  after  year,  but  their  sisters  are 
Amandas,  and  Henriettas,  Hazels, 
Pearls  and  Gwendolens  according  to 
prevailing  fashion.  Just  now  plain  old- 
fashioned  names  are  revived,  and  we 
meet  many  small  Janes,  Elizabeths  and 
Hannahs,  who  are  never  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  Jennie,  Bessie  or  Nan.  The  fact 
is,  the  craze  for  poetic  or  romantic 
names,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  silly 
diminutives,  has  caused  a  reaction  in 
public  taste.  We  never  tire  of  what  we 
consider  the  most  beautiful  of  all  femi¬ 
nine  names,  whether  it  be  called  Mary, 
Marie,  Marian  or  Maria,  but  it  soon 
loses  its  dignity  if  we  twist  it  into  Ma¬ 
mie,  or  vulgarize  it  into  Mayme.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  giving  a  small 
child  some  pet  name,  yet  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  real  name  (and  es¬ 
pecially  the  name  conferred  in  baptism) 
is  given  for  use,  and  deserves  right 
treatment,  hence  it  should  not  be  entirely 
dethroned  in  favor  of  a  diminutive.  Nor 
do  we  believe  in  allowing  a  girl  to  twist 
some  honest  baptismal  name  into  fanci¬ 
ful  syllables  or  spelling,  merely  to  suit 
her  own  taste.  We  like  the  idea  of  per¬ 
petuating  family  names,  unless  they 
seem  grotesquely  inappropriate,  and  we 
must  also  confess  a  liking  for  distinct¬ 
ively  Christian  names,  as  opposed  to 
those  adapted  from  surnames.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  French  Government 
tries  to  exercise  some  authority  over 
the  names  of  its  citizens,  and  if  the 
proud  father,  in  registering  a  birth, 
gives  a  name  in  violent  contrast  with 
usual  custom,  he  is  quite  likely  to  be 
requested  officially  to  change  it  to  some¬ 
thing  less  startling.  No  doubt  a  good 
many  youthful  Jeans  and  Jeannes  grow 
up  to  thank  the  paternal  government  that 
thus  prevented  them  from  some  queer 
appellation.  However,  we  are  not  likely 
to  hear  from  the  authorities  in  this  free 
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country,  even  if  we  name  a  helpless  in¬ 
fant  Kercn-happuch  or  Jehonadab,  so  by 
all  means  let  us  look  for  names  that  are 
musical  in  sound,  inspiring  in  meaning 
or  association  and,  above  all,  not  too  fine 
for  daily  use. 

* 

“Oh,  yes,  I  got  consid’able  out  o’  my 
trip,”  said  Miss  Pettingill  with  tem¬ 
pered  enthusiasm,  as  reported  by  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  The  Pettingill  farm 
is  delightful  in  Summer.  Miss  Hannah 
had  finally  accepted  one  of  those  urgent 
invitations — usually  arriving  as  Spring 
appeared — to  spend  a  few  days  in  town 
with  some  of  those  cousins — of  greater 
or  less  “distance”— who  frequently 
dropped  in  and  spent  a  few  weeks  with 
her  in  Summer-time. 

“Certainly  the  stores  are  big,  but  I  ■ 
can  do  pretty  well  in  the  village,  and 
I  never  did  fancy  trapesing  around  in 
trolley  cars.  There's  the  sights,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand 
to  go  sightseeing.  But  I  guess  I  got 
plenty  while  I  was  up  to  New  York  to 
keep  me  moralizing  the  rest  o’  my  days! 

“F’r  instance,  there’s  the  diff’rence  be¬ 
tween  city  folks  ’n’  country  folks — or, 
say,  the  differ’nce  between  city  folks  in 
the  city  an’  city  folks  when  they’re  in 
the  country. 

“Now  in  the  country  they  don’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  shy  at  ham  ’n’  eggs  for 
breakfast,  preceded  by  a  smart  help  o’ 
hominy  or  oatmeal  with  plenty  o’  cream; 
an’  most  of  ’em  can  piece  in  a  few  pan¬ 
cakes  ’n’  empty  the  maple-surrup  on  to 
’em  with  the  best  of  us.  Of  course  two 
three  cups  o’  coffee  go  with  the  rest,  an’ 
some  slices  o’  homemade  bread ;  an’ 
I’ve  seen  them  that  could  top  off  with 
doughnuts  or  a  piece  of  apple  pie. 

“But  when  city  folks  are  under  their 
own  vine  ’n’  fig-tree, — to  speak  figgera- 
tively — they  put  on  a  nice,  generous- 
looking  table-cloth,  with  a  fine  showing 
of  silver.  Then  they  plant  a  coffee-pot 
on  the  table  an’  set  on  a  plate  o’  lialf- 
growed  bakery  rolls.  Fin’ly  they  fetch 
in  a  dish  of  breakfast  food;  an’  then 
somebody  says, — quite*  like  she  thought 
she  was  saying  somethin’  interesting — 

‘Breakfast  is  ready  !’  ” 

* 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have 
noticed  occasional  references  to  the 
Montyon  prizes  for  virtue,  awarded 
every  year  by  the  French  Academy, 
without  understanding  just  what  these 
prizes  are.  They  were  instituted  by  the 
Baron  Auget  de  Montyon  before  the 
French  Revolution  to  reward  acts  of 
virtue  in  common  life  on  the  part  of 
poor  and  inconspicuous  people,  and  the 
awards  last  November  were  the  ninety- 
sixth,  as  they  were  interrupted  from  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  until  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  during  which  period 
M.  de  Montyon  was  absent  from  France. 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  farseeing  man, 
investing  his  fortune  in  sound  securities, 
and  when  he  died  in  1820  he  left  his 
money  in  trust  to  the  Academie  Fran- 
caise  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
these  prizes,  which  are  presented  each 
year  with  an  oration  by  some  distin¬ 
guished  literary  man.  One  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  received  a  prize  last  Novem¬ 
ber  was  a  “secularized”  sister — that  is, 
a  nun  expelled  from  a  convent  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  new  laws.  She  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  together  35  orphan 
children  who  lost  the  only  home  they 
knew  in  the  suppression  of  the  convent 
asylum,  and  for  this  receives  3,000 
francs  from  the  Montyon  fund.  Two 
other  recipients  of  prizes  are  workmen 
and  their  wives,  one  couple  with  a 
family  of  10  living  children,  the  other 
17,  all  honest,  industrious  and  respectful 
to  their  parents.  In  each  case  the  father 
never  earned  more  than  40  cents  a  day. 
The  orator  of  the  day,  Maurice  Barres, 
says :  “This  will  tell  you  that  the  moth¬ 
ers  are  saints  and  heroines — never  shall 
we  honor  enough  the  obscure  sacrifices 
of  which  such  lives  are  made  up.”  Each 
of  these  families  receives  300  francs, 
which  is  something,  where  the  whole 
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year  brings  in  less  than  $150.  Still  an¬ 
other  case  seems  most  remarkable  of  all, 
in  its  simple  heroism.  In  a  hovel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  lives  a  paralytic 
dwarf  woman.  She  long  earned  a  little 
money  by  spinning  for  charitable  neigh¬ 
bors  richer  than  herself.  It  was  then 
she  took  a  foundling  girl  to  bring  up, 
and  so  eke  out  her  own  poverty.  The 
girl  grew  up  beside  the  paralytic  dwarf. 
When  she  was  old  enough  to  go  out  to 
service,  she  gratefully  gave  one  dollar  a 
month  out  of  her  scant  earnings  to  the 
only  mother  she  had  ever  known.  She 
had  already  given  600  francs  in  this  way, 
when  the  dwarf  woman  had  a  new 
stroke  which  put  her  definitely  to  bed. 
Then  the  foundling  resolutely  with¬ 
drew  from  the  savings  bank  all  her  little 
“economies”  to  the  amount  of  300  francs 
and  returned  to  devote  herself  entirely 
as  sick  nurse  in  the  lonely  hovel  at  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  forest.  How  the 
two  women  lived  on  this  sum  and  the 
infinitesimal  earnings  of  the  valid  one 
of  the  two  no  one  knows.  But  the 
Academy  sends  Amelie  Esbiau,  who  is 
no  longer  a  girl,  1,000  francs  to  help 
her  continue  her  lifework  of  gratitude. 
Says  M.  Barres :  “  ‘This  year  there  has 
been  no  deficit  in  the  moral  budget  of 
France.’  If  we  are  to  succumb  it  will 
be  from  the  foolishness  of  our  men  of 
wit ;  but  we  are  saved  by  the  simple  and 
the  dumb.  They  continue  to  devote 
themselves  in  spite  of  sophists  who 
counsel  reserve  of  self.” 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin: 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


Homemade  Candies. 

Fudge  is  one  of  the  simplest  candies 
made.  One  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  sugar, 
butter  size  of  a  walnut,  flavor  to  taste. 
Boil  15  minutes,  or  till  a  little  dropped 
in  cold  water  hardens,  take  off  stove 
and  stir  till  cool.  Pour  on  a  greased 
plate  and  cut  in  squares.  Hickory  nuts, 
hazelnuts  or  walnuts  stirred  in  before 
turning  on  to  the  plate  make  a  pleasin. 
variety. 

Ice  Cream  Candy. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-third  cup  water,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg.  Boil  all  together  15 
minutes,  add  extract  when  taken  from 
the  fire.  Beat  and  pour  on  buttered 
plate. 

Cocoanut  Chocolate  Fudge. — Butter 
size  of  walnut,  two  cups  milk,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  cake  of  sweet  chocolate.  Stir, 
boiling  moderately  20  minutes.  When  a 
drop  forms  a  loose  ball  in  cold  water 
add  one  teaspoon  ful  of  vanilla.  Remove 
from  fire,  stir  in  a  package  of  pre¬ 
pared  cocoanut.  Beat  till  it  grows  thick. 
Pour  on  buttered  platter,  cut  when 
slightly  hard. 

Cocoanut  Candy. — Two  teacupfuls  of 
white  sugar,  one-half  teacupful  of 
sweet  cream,  butter  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  Let  boil  15  minutes;  then  stir 
in  as  much  cocoanut  as  you  think  best; 
flavor  to  taste,  mrs.  w.  e.  st.  John. 


WeaR  Little  Boys 

may  become  fine  strong  men. 
Some  of  the  strong  men  of  to* 
day  were  sickly  boys  years 
ago.  Many  of  them  received 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

at  their  mother’s  knee.  This 
had  a  power  in  it  that  changed 
them  from  weak,  delicate 
boys  into  strong,  robust  boys. 

It  has  the  same  power  to-day. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  pale 
and  weak  get  food  and  energy 
out  of  SCOTT’S  EMULSION. 

It  makes  children  grow.  :  :  i 


All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


Agents 


Make  Big  Money 
with  our 


SAMPLE  CASE 


its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
peoialties  for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
sellers.  Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  you  can  be  your 
own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  to  agents 
and  agents'  guide  "The  Way  to  Win.” 
also  catalog  full  of  money  makers- 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  816 

Great  Agent*  Supply  Unite,  formerly  of  i'rcdcrichtown,  Dayton,  O. 


Tanks  and  Towers 

Made  by  CALDWELL  are  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  construction,  wear¬ 
ing  and  standing  a  lifetime.  Hundreds 
of  country  homes,  many  near  you,  are 
enjoying  their  superior  service. 

First  cost  small,  beiiellis  resulting  great 
and  lasting.  Ask  for  illustrated  catalog. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

/Steel  Wood\ 

lank3  (  Galvanized  )  lowere 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  On  Engines. 


PATENT  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune! 
Cash  Offers  for  Certain  Inventions. 

FHKE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability ;  send 
sketch  or  model.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  6  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Suggestion  from  Indiana. — If  the 
bread  box  seems  inclined  to  rust,  scour 
it  off  with  scouring  soap,  dry  it  thor¬ 
oughly  on  the  stove  and  give  it  a  coat 
of  melted  paraffin. 

Linoleums  should  be  swept  with  a 
broom  over  which  has  been  placed  a 
bag.  They  should  be  mopped  with 
warm  water  and  then  gone  over  with 
skim-milk.  They  should  be  varnished 
at  least  once  a  year.  mrs.  b.  r. 


Ventilate  the  Sleeping  Apartment 

Ventilator;  protect  your  health;  get  fret 


-Build 
your  own 

.  .  _  - - fresh  air  and 

avoid  drafts  and  breezes.  Plans  and  specifications 
only  50c.  F.  B.  TOWNSEND,  R.D.  7,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

"  “  1  "  -  '  1  1  1  - .  > 

From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  dements 
of  a  Frozen  No-th? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  Ihc^season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 

to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-bound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  'round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  belter' for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
doue.  Don't  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer— 
others  are  now  comfortablv  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literaturo  will  help  you  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  he  sent  free 
upon  request. together  with  tlie‘ 'Seaboard Maga¬ 
zine, ”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gkxkbal  Industrial  Auknt, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LIWE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia.  — 


I  Dree  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 

I  4% 

■  >. .  — . 

(  ^ 

Ask  your  dealer  for  1 

Simpson -Eddy  stone  ffeA 

Black  &  Whites  H# 

The  celebrated  old  #<SimpsonM  Prints 
made  only  in  liddystone. 

Not  ordinary  calicoes  that  get  flimsy 
and  fade,  but  beautiful  designs  on  substan-  \ 

tial  cloth.  Absolutely  fast  color.  Stand*  r  JiSlfBSIn  ] 

ard  65  years  ago — standard  today.  Some  V  I  W'w 

designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

1  EDdystonE 

I  PRINTS 

9  V  Founded  1842  , 

IfyourdMler  hasn't  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  write  fill  Isk 

sUtutcs'aoclimUatioas?^  “‘m  SUPP‘y  y°U’  SIM 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia  [/  /  /  1 

^  Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr.  pLv-  j 

1908. 
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Preserving  Between  Seasons. 

By  the  time  the  holiday  rush  is  over 
many  fruit  cans  and  jelly  glasses  have 
been  emptied,  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 
should  be  filled  with  things  that  will  he 
a  treat  and  a  convenience  in  late  Spring 
and  Summer. 

Cranberry  jelly,  or  conserve,  will  be 
relished  with  cold  ham  or  other  meats 
at  next  Summer’s  picnics  as  much  as 
with  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
fowls.  Every  housewife  knows  how  to 
make  the  jelly,  but  this  conserve  may  be 
new.  To  make  it:  Peel  the  rind  from 
five  large  oranges ;  boil  it  until  tender, 
changing  the  water  two  or  three  times 
to  get  rid  of  all  bitterness.  Chop  the 
boiled  rind  with  two  pounds  of  seeded 
raisins.  Put  the  chopped  fruit  with  the 
juice  and  pulp  of  the  oranges;  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  five  pounds  of 
cranberries  (which  have  been  coarsely 
chopped)  into  a  preserving  kettle  and 
simmer  slowly  until  reduced  to  a  thick 
jam.  Seal  in  small  cans,  or  glass  cups. 

Every  housewife  makes  occasional 
use  of  dried  prunes  but,  usually,  pre¬ 
pared  in  some  way  for  immediate  use, 
and  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  pre¬ 
served  forms,  ready  for  the  emergency 
call.  Pickled  by  the  following  method 
they  are  better  than  good :  Clean  four 
pounds  of  large,  fine  prunes;  soak  them 
in  cold  water  for  24  hours;  drain  off 
any  water  the  prunes  have  not  absorbed 
and  then  steam  them  for  20  minutes. 
Put  in  a  preserving  kettle  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  a  pint  of  vinegar,  one  ounce 
each  of  whole  cloves  and  stick  cinna¬ 
mon  (broken)  and  one-fourth  ounce 
ginger.  Boil  the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices 
for  about  10  minutes,  then  add  the 
prunes  and  simmer  until  tender.  Cart 
and  seal. 

For  a  delicious  prune  marmalade  clean 
and  soak  three  pounds  of  prunes  for  24 
hours,  then  steam  or  simmer  until  ten¬ 
der;  let  them  get  cool  enough  to  handle 
and  remove  the  pits.  Peel,  core  and 
slice  eight  large,  tart  apples.  Add  these 
to  the  prunes,  with  one  pound  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  two  large  (or  three 
small)  lemons.  Simmer  very  gently 
with  freciuent  stirrings  until  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  rich  marmalade.  Put  in 
cups,  or  cans  as  for  other  marmalades. 

Figs  are  not  wonderfully  cheap  fruit, 
hut  things  made  from  them  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  “good”  that  housewifely  pride 
in  the  table  tempts  one  to  keep  a  few  on 
hand,  and  the  following  method  gives 
something  to  be  really  proud  of.  Pick 
over  the  figs  to  remove  stems ;  wash 
them  thoroughly  and  put  to  soak  in  just 
water  enough  to  cover  them  nicely.  The 
next  day  drain  as  dry  as  possible,  then 
weigh  and  to  each  pound  allow  three- 
fourths  pound  of  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  of  water.  Steam  the  figs  for  15 
minutes  while  the  sugar  and  water  is 
being  blended  and  brought  to  boiling 
heat,  then  add  figs  to  syrup  and  simmer 
until  they  look  clear  (nearly  transpar¬ 
ent).  Skim  out  any  that  seem  to  get 
clear  before  the  others.  When  all  are  out 
cook  the  syrup  until  rich  and  heavy, 
then  put  the  figs  in  again  and  bring  just 
to  boiling  point,  ready  to  put  into  cans. 
A  suspicion  of  vanilla  flavor  may  be 
added  the  very  last  thing.  The  figs 
need  careful  handling  to  keep  them 
whole,  and  if  they  can  be  had  the  figs 
that  come  in  bags  are  better  than  those 
that  are  boxed,  because  they  are  less 
compactly  pressed. 

To  make  a  delicious  jam  from  the 
homely  carrot  wash  and  peel  them ;  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  weigh.  Steam 
until  tender  and  press  through  a  sieve, 
then  add  to  each  pound  of  carrot  one 
pound  of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  from  two  lemons,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  blanched  and  shredded 
almonds.  Cook  for  20  minutes,  or  until 
thick.  Stir  enough  to  prevent  sticking 
to  bottom  of  kettle. 

Pumpkin  prepared,  steamed  and 
weighed  as  the  carrot  was,  needs  but 
half  the  weight  of  sugar  and  half 
the  amount  of  lemon  juice  (with  no 
rind  used),  and  the  substitution  of  spices 
in  place  of  almonds  to  make  a  conserve 
that  will  deceive  an  epicure — if  not  in 
the  secret. 

Orange,  lemon  and  grape-fruit  mar¬ 
malades  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  reminder  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  them.  Apricots,  raisins 
and  many  other  fruits  (not  forgetting 
the  apple)  may  be  made  into  forms  that 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  many  a 
meal  in  the  months  to  come,  or  for  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  dainty  little  refreshments 
one  likes  to  serve  to  the  chance  guest. 

Meats  are  not  usually  classed  as  “pre¬ 
serves,”  but  no  supply  shelf  is  quite 
complete  without  its  potted  meats,  and 
the  season  when  fires  must  be  kept 
going,  and  meats  are  most  commonly 
served  is  the  time  for  their  preparation. 
iWhatever  one  prefers,  if  cooked  spe- 
IlniiiiumtiiiiitM.  itiiibiiiimu 


THE  RURAL. 

daily  for  the  purpose,  or  whatever  one 
happens  to  have  more  than  enough  of 
may  be  “preserved”  for  future  needs. 
Cook  ham,  beef,  tongue,  liver,  fowl,  or 
anything  in  the  way  of  meat  until  very 
tender;  chop  as  finely  as  possible,  and 
then  rub  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  (a  heavy 
bowl  will  serve  the  purpose).  While 
working  to  a  paste  add  such  spices  as 
are  liked  by  the  family.  When  perfectly 


5780  House  Jacket,  32  to  40  bust. 

blended  and  smooth,  pack  solidly  in 
small  cups  and  cover  with  paraffin  or 
clarified  butter.  Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  house  jacket  shown  in 
No.  5780  is  a  useful  garment,  which  may 
be  made  as  plain  or  as  ornamental  as  de¬ 
sired.  The  jacket  is  made  with  the 
full  fronts  which  are  attached  to  the 
pointed  yoke,  and  a  plain  back.  It  can 
be  gathered  at  the  waist-line  and 
finished  with  a  belt  or  can  be  adjusted 
by  means  of  a  belt  of  ribbon  as  in  this 
instance.  The  sleeves  arc  of  moderate 
fulness.  Those  of  elbow  length  are 
finished  with  straight  bands  over  which 
the  embroidery  is  arranged  while  the 
long  ones  are  gathered  into  deeper, 
shaped  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3  yards 
27  or  32  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
Ya  yard  of  tucking  and  1)4  yards  of 
embroidery  to  make  as  illustrated;  3)4 
yards  27  or  32  or  2)4  yards  44  inches 
wide  to  make  with  sailor  collar  and  long 
sleeves.  The  pattern  5780  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  plain  sacque  nightgown,  shown  in 
Fig.  5540  is  a  comfortable  model,  easy 
to  make  and  to  launder.  The  night¬ 
gown  is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and 
when  the  yoke  is  desired  it  is  applied 
over  indicated  lines.  There  are  hems  at 
the  front  edges  and  the  roli-over  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are  in  one 
piece  each,  gathered  into  straight  bands. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 


5540  Sacque  Night-Gown, 
34  to  46  bust. 


the  medium  size  is  6J4  yards  27  or  5)4 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
embroidery  for  the  frills.  The  pattern 
5540  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measure;  price, 
10  cents. 


If  wisdom’s  way  you’d  wisely  seek, 
five  things  observe  with  care:  Of  whom 
you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak  and  how 
and  when  and  where. — Credit  Lost. 

We  are  all  sculptors  and  painters,  and 
our  material  is  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
and  bones.  Any  nobleness  begins  at 
once  to  refine  a  man’s  features,  any 
meanness  or  sensuality  to  imbrute  them. 
— Thoreatt. 
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NEW-YORKER 


That  Necessary  Expensive  Boy. 

Every  rural  reader  who  has  to  do  with 
the  bringing  up  of  boys  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  what  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  Michigan  mothers  had 
to  say  on  page  819,  and  everyone  of 
experience  will  say  amen  to  every  state¬ 
ment.  Boys  are  expensive  luxuries,  ex 
pensive  to  keep  shod  and  fed  and 
clothed,  and  to  the  money  outlay  all 
worthy  of  being  parents  add  care  and 
solicitude,  praying  over  and  teaching 
beyond  all  price,  because  dollars  can¬ 
not  buy  the  eight  sort.  Boys  break 
and  tear,  they  lose  and  spoil  and  make 
mistakes  till  at  the  moment  of  trial  the 
demand  upon  one’s  patience  seems  end¬ 
less.  But  with  the  next  breath  we  say, 
“My  boy  loves  me  and  means  to  do 
right,”  and  the  debt  is  canceled.  These 
are  things  for  grown-ups  to  keep  in 
mind  as  their  parents  grow  old.  Then 
patience  must  often  turn  about,  and,  in 
many  cases,  then  comes  opportunity  to 
pay  back  some  fraction  of  what  our  own 
bringing  up  has  cost. 

For  young  people  beginning  matri¬ 
monial  life  there  is  a  still  higher  law  to 
be  considered.  A  right  demand  always 
brings  its  own  supply.  We  all  know 
that  the  new  baby  always  “brings  his 
love  with  him.”  He  also  brings  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  bringing  up.  By  the  spir¬ 
itual  law  of  supply  the  father  will  make 
so  much  the  more  money,  the  mother 
have  so  much  the  more  strength  and  pa¬ 
tience.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  is,  but 
look  about  and  see  if  the  childless 
couples  reach  middle  life  much  more 
prosperous  financially  than  those  who 
have  families  of  reasonable  size.  Do 
you  know  of  a  sonless  household  you 
would  wish  yours  to  be  like  when  gray 
hairs  come  and  the  warm  chimney  cor¬ 
ner  is  dearer  than  any  place  of  amuse 
ment? 

The  discussion  was  hinged  upon*  not 
does  it  pay,  but  how  great  is  the  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  in  hard  cash?  But  individ¬ 
uals  will  naturally  ask,  “How  can  we 
afford  it?”  And  the  answer  always  is, 
“Yes,  you  can  afford  to  do  well  by  the 
boy  because  if  you  do  your  part  the 
money  will  come.  Every  merchant 
knows  that  whereas  he  may  not  be  able 
to  spend  a  thousand  dollars  on  any 
luxury,  however  much  desired,  he  can 
nevertheless  easily  pay  out  of  his  busi 
ness  twice  that  amount  if  the  payment 
may  be  spread  over  several  years,  and 
made  in  small  sums  No  parent  needs 
urging  that  the  money  put  into  his  boy's 
necessary  expenses  is  well  invested.” 

_  R.  ITHAMAR. 

Thickening  for  Stews. — Instead  of 
flour  thickening  for  meat  and  vegetable 
stews,  try  a  handful  of  rolled  oats.  It 
is  easier  and  gives  a  better  flavor. 

s.  B.  R. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  fret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 


The  host  by  54  years’  test,  1200 
acres,  6©  In  hardy  roses,  nonebet- 
ternrown,  14  greenhousesof  Palms, 
Perns.  Pious,  ©omniums.  Ever- 
blooming  Kosos  and  Other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Kosos, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufo 
’urrlvnl  and  ■utlsfuotlon 
Kunruntocd,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  50  choice  collec¬ 
tions  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Kosos,  Trees,  etc.  Elegant 
168-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  nnd  see 
what  values  wo  give  for  a 
little  money. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  184,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  1  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  pnrp 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  lllCE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

BLIZZARD 

L9  ■  ’M  ■  WO 

prow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  wo  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expenso  5  c.t.,  wh  ich  send  or  not.  A  post-  | 
al  will  bring  them.  Cataloguo  free. 

I  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa.^ 


D  DO  If  CM  PnnmCQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
DnUhLll  uUUMLO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has 
made  our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  iiO  to  35 
lbs.  at  $1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or 
money  order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit.  Co.,  Worcester,  Bass. 


Buy—  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Grange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
"INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK,” all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
C,  w.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  &  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  lie,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
l  For  full  particulars  write  t'O.NSllMEKS  1  >1  - 
I  PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City, 


W ater  for  Y our 
Country  Home  w. 

A  first  class  and  sanitary  water  supply  u -"''J '  ~  ‘ 

makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  livi 
It  is  now  possible  to  have  all  the  con 
veniences,  comforts  and  protection 
of  the  best  city  water  works. 

This  means  plenty  of  water  de 
livered  under  strong  pres 
sure,  in  the  bathroom, 
kitchen,  laundry,  garden, 
lawn  or  barn  —  any 
where  you  want  it. 


This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by 


The 
Kewanee 
System  of 
Water  Supply 

You  can  avoid  the  unsightly  and  un¬ 
safe  elevated  tank,  which  may  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.  The  Kewanee  System 
does  away  with  the  attic  tank,  which  is 
dangerous  and  inefficient. 

Instead,  install  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank 
in  your  cellar.  Use  hand  pump,  wind  mill,  gas 
engine,  hot-air  engine  or  other  good  power — pump 
the  water  into  this  tank  from  your  own  well,  cistern 
or  other  natural  source.  This  creates  air  pressure  in 
the  tank,  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  fixtures  and 
hydrants. 

Everything  is  frost  proof  and  protected  from  ex¬ 
tremes  in  temperature.  Tank  is  made  of  steel  and  rests  on 
solid  ground.  C.  W.  Welman,  Sullivan,  Ind.,  writes: 

“The  Kewanee  System  which  I  installed  in 
my  country  home  two  years  ago  gives  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  It  is  always  in  order, 
always  works  perfectly  and  ire  have  not 
spent  5c  for  repairs  since  it  w&s  put  in.’’ 

We  will  plan  your  whole  water  system  free  of  charge. 
Over  8,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  operation. 
Plants  furnished  in  ail  sizes  for  any  require¬ 
ments,  from  a  cottage  to  a  town.  There  may  be 
some  in  your  neighborhood— our  catalogue  tells. 

Write  for  our  64-page  illustrated  catalogue 
which  explains  everything.  Mention 
i  t. •  this  paper  and  ask  for  catalog  No.  47. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company, 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 

No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

404  Equitable  Bldg,,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MARKETS 

The  egg  market  on  freshly  gathered 
stock  is  a  little  higher.  No  improvement 
i?i  storage  or  under  grades.  Apple  mar¬ 
ket  is  dull  and  loaded  down  with  second 
grade  fruit.  Potato  business  Is  rather 
•-low.  and  receipts  sufficient  for  all  require¬ 
ments.  A  few  hundred  bags  of  German 
potatoes  have  sold  from  $2  up  to  $2.25. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  10,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


THE 

VEGETABLES* 


RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Potatoes, 

Bermuda,  No.1. 

bbl. 4.50 

@5.00 

Bermuda,  No. 

2,  bbl .  . 

.  .  .  .3.00 

@3.50 

Id>ng 

Island, 

bbl .... 

2.25 

@2.50 

Maine, 

bbl .  .  . 

.  .  .  .2.00 

@2.25 

State 

&  W'n, 

180  U)s 

.  ...  1 .87 

@2.12 

Sweet  potatoes, 

Jersey, 

bbl.  3.00 

@4.00 

Brussels 

Sprouts 

5,  quart. 

.  .  .  .  8 

@  14 

Carrots, 

N.  O., 

bbl . 

@3.00 

Bermuda,  era 

te  .  . . .  , 

@  1 .25 

Old,  bbl . 

. .  .  , 

_ 1.00 

@1.25 

Celery,  large,  dozen .  45 

Medium  .  30 

California,  case  . 4.00 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket. ..  .1.00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.  .9.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 6,00 

Cauliflowers,  L.I.,  s’t  cut,  bblf2.00 

L.  I.  long  cut,  bbl . 1.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

Esearol,  N.  O.,  bbl . 3.00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 1.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  05 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket .  50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1.00 

Lima  beans,  Bermuda,  box.  3.50 
Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.  .  .3.00 

Conn.,  yellow  . 2.25 

Conn.,  red  . 1.75 

State  &  W’n,  white,  bag.  .2.50 
State*  &  W'n,  yellow,  bag.  1.00 
State  &  W’n,  red,  bag....  1.00 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  .1.50 
Orange  Co.,  red,  bag....  1.25 
O.vsterplants,  100  bunches.  .3.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  75 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75 

Peas.  Fla.,  basket  . 1.50 


00 

00 

50 

00 

00 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator  — 

@1.06 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

— 

@1.23 

Corn  . 

@  75 

flats  . 

@  60 

Rye  . 

@  93 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 

.  24.50 

@  25.50 

Middlings  . 

@27.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  29.00 

@30.00 

Hominy  Chop  . 

@28.00 

oil  Meal  . 

— 

@31.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1,  ton . 

.20  00 

@21.00 

No.  2  . 

@10.00 

No.  3  . 

@17.50 

Clover  Mixed  . 

.14.00 

@  18.00 

Clover  . 

@  1  5  00 

Straw.  Long  Rye  . 

.  - 

@14.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

.  10.00 

@12.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  four  eeuts 

in  26-cent  zone 

points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

. .  30 

@  31 

Common  to  good . 

.  .  23 

@  28 

State  Dairy  . 

.  .  20 

@  28 

Factory  . 

@  19 

Packing  stock  . 

@  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@  15% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  11 

@  13 

Part  skims  . 

.  .  6 

@  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  .  36 

@  38 

White,  good  to  choice.... 

.  ,  32 

@  35 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

@  35 

Ijower  grades  . 

@  30 

Storage  . 

.  .  13 

@  19 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 

,  .2.00 

@2.35 

Medium  . 

.  .  2.00 

@2.30 

Pea  . 

.  .2.00 

@  2.25 

Red  Kidney  . 

1 

@2.00 

White  Kidney  . 

.  .2.65 

@2.70 

Yellow  Eye  . 

@2.20 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

.  .  15 

@  16 

Common  to  good . 

@  14 

Olds  . 

4 

@  8 

German  crop,  new . 

.  .  28 

@  34 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

. .  ioy. 

@  i  iy2 

Evap.,  common  to  good. 

8 

@  10 

Sun  Dried  . 

@  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

.  .  2  00 

@2.05 

Raspberries,  lb . 

.  .  30 

@  32 

APPLES. 

Greening,  bbl . 

.  .  2.00 

@4.50 

King  . 

@4.00 

Spitz  and  Spy . 

@3.50 

Baldwin  . 

@3.25 

Western,  bu.  box . 

.  .  2.00 

@4.00 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 

.  .2.00 

@3.00 

Cranberries,  best,  bbl.... 

.  .6.00 

@8.00 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .4.00 

@5.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.... 

.  .  15 

@  35 

Lemons,  box  . 

@3.50 

Oranges,  Cal.,  navel . 

@3.75 

Florida,  Bright  . 

@4.00 

Russets  . 

.  .2.00 

@2.25 

Jamaica,  bbl.  . 

@4.50 

Grape  Fruit,  box . 

@6.00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  24’s . 

@2.50 

30’s  . 

.  .2.00 

@2.25 

42’s  to  36’s  . 

@1.75 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 1 

Radishes,  Charleston,  bkt .  . 
String  beans,  Fla.,  basket.  1 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 1.25 

Hubbard  . 1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl....  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier ....  1 .00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  75 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz .  75 

Lettuce,  doz .  15 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 8 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  — 

Fowls  . .' .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks* .  11 

Geese  .  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  finest .  17 

Lower  grades  .  12 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  20 

Common  to  good  .  13 

Fowls  .  10 

Capons  .  10 

Ducks  .  8 

Geese  . 8 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Common  to  good . 

Hoi  house  lambs,  head . 

Pork  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Oxen  . 4.00 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 1.80 

Milch  cows  with  calves. ... 25.00 
Calves,  100  lbs 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs 
HogSl 


@  60 
(a)  40 
@4.50 
@3.00 
Co)  2.00 
(a  1 2.00 
@8.00 
@4.50 
@2.25 
Ca  1.25 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@  75 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@5.00 
@2.50 
@12.00 
@3.50 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@5.00 
@  1 .50 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@  1.50 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@  1 .25 
@  1 .50 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@2.50 

@  90 

@1.00 
@  35 
@  40 

@3.00 
@  20 

@  12 

@  14 

@  14 

@  12 

@  11 

@  18 
@  16 
@  22 
@  18 
@  13 

@  20 
@  12 
@  13 

MEATS. 


12 

@ 

13 

9 

@ 

11 

5.00 

@1 

1.00 

6 

@ 

8 

@5 

.80 

4.00 

@4 

.75 

(774 

.00 

1  SO 

@3 

.75 

15.00 

@5 

0.00 

@  1 

0.00 

@5 

.00 

6.00 

(77  8 

.00 

@5 

.10 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  held 
at  Syracuse,  January  8-9,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  ; 

J.  It.  Cornell,  Newburgh,  president :  S.  W. 
Smith,  Albion,  first  vice-president :  D.  D. 
Stone,  Oswego,  second  vice-president :  II.  L. 
Brown,  Carlton,  third  vice-president ;  AY.  S. 
Page,  Linden,  fourth  vice-president ;  E.  C. 
Gillett,  Penn  Yran,  secretary ;  C.  II.  Har¬ 
row,  Geneva,  treasurer,  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  B.  ,T.  Case,  Sodus,  chairman ;  S.  W. 
Wadhams,  Clarkson ;  L.  L.  Morrell,  Kinder- 
hook ;  T.  B.  Wilson,  Halls  Corners ;  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Barker.  The  treasurer  reported 
receipts  of  $1,142.78,  former  balance  of 
$568,  and  expenditures  $1,215.80.  The  sec¬ 
retary  reported  546  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  including  77  life  members.  Regard¬ 
ing  co-operative  buying  the  secretary  said  ; 
“Just  after  the  annual  meeting  last  year 
the  executive  committee  decided  to  place 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  spraying  chemicals 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  There  had 
been  no  plans  or  contracts  made  previous 
to  the  change  and  the  secretary  was  totally 
inexperienced  in  the  matter,  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  executive  committee  contracts 
were  made  and  the  work  started.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  sales  were  made  in  spraying  chemicals, 
but  the  orders  for  fertilizers  were  the  light¬ 
est  since  the  Association  commenced  co¬ 
operative  buying.  Several  factors  probably 
contributed  to  cause  this.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  partly  to  our  late  start  in  the 
matter  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
goods  which  we  put  out  last  season,  under 
our  own  brand,  that  were  put  up  for  us 
by  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  were  below  guaranty,  and 
the  influence  of  that  showed  in  diminished 
orders  this  year.  And  with  an  inex¬ 
perienced  man  to  handle  it,  perhaps  the 
trade  was  not  pushed  as  it  formerly  has 
been.  So  far  as  I  know  the  fertilizers  the 
past  season  have  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  the  report  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  shows  that  they  stand  up  '  to  the 
guaranteed  analysis.” 


are  those 
“De  cook 


“Look  here,  waiter,  where 
soft  boiled  eggs  I  ordered.” 
boiled  ’em  too  hard,  sail,  so  he  had  to 
boir’em  over  again.” — Louisville  Herald. 


CAHOON 


ia  the  name  of  the  moat  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
^Write  for  new  booklet,’ ‘Sowing 
for  Results’  ’  and  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

GOODELL  COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H.4 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  ali  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
MBnauh  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  Nit  Tort. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 

-  from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 

and  worms  by  spraying, and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  frnit  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Kxcelsior  Spraying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

ffM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  TO.O,  Qniney,  Ill. 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
More  Money! 


Increases  the  flow  when 
every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
Spout  has  signature 
on  label  thus:  "C.  C. 
Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  3)4 
in.  long,  per  100,  $1.76; 
No.  2. 3*4  in.  long,  per  100, 11.50. 


SAP 

SPOUTS 

Samples  of 
eaeh  ,6c,  lots 
of  300  do- 
liveredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
receipt  of 
price.Agents 
wanted .  Cat- 
_  alogue  free. 

€■  C  8TELLK,  Sole  H*rr,  76  Fifth  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 


Farmers !  You  Should  Spray 

Spraying  is  cheap  but  effective 
insurance  against  crop  destruction  — 
the  best  policy  is  a 

DEMING 

Sprayer 

Eighteen  styles,  built 
for  hard  service  with 
brass  working  parts  throughout— 
not  affected  by  chemical  action. 
Consult  your  own  interests  and 
investigate  t lie  “  Deming.” 

Clad  to  send  our  Nineteen  Eight 
catalogue  and  “  Expert  Testi¬ 
mony  ”  on  request. 

THE  HEMINti  COMPANY 
615  Repot  St»,  Salem,  Ohio. 


SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Strongest  and  best.  Made  of 

High  Carbon  Coiled 
Spring  Steel.  All  stylet, 
heights  and  spacings. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and 
full  Information. 

THE  SUPERIOQ  FENCE  CO. 
l>ept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


January  18, 

1  When  yob  writefadvort iter’s  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

CHOICE  BUFF  TURKEYS 

Utility  and  Show  Stock;  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.50 
each.  HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 

LIVE  WILD  RABBITS  WANTED, 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

PI  F  A  Q  P  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
•  LLMOL  mission  House  inNewYork.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

VISIT  W4SHINGT0N-fnriet"rffi  0JvSr‘br*1„S 

Farmer  and  wife  spending  winters  here.  E  F 
DICKINSON,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sta.  B. 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 

1  rom  your  sugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eureka  Sup  tSpouts.  The  reason  why  is  tne  ”air 
trap.''  especial  patented  feature. 

POST’S 

[Improved 
Eureka 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AND  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  CINSENC  nnd  FANCY  ECCS. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  3tli  St.,  New  York- 


Poultry  Man  Wanted 

on  commercial  place  in  suburb  of  New  York  City. 
One  with  several  years  practical  experience  with 
chickens  and  ducks  and  a  clean  record.  Prefer  a 
married  man  under  40  with  some  experience  in 
farm  ana  market  garden  work;  one  able  to  super¬ 
intend  and  take  general  charge  of  outside  work  on 
a  small  place.  State  full  particulars,  past  employ¬ 
ment.  age,  wages,  number  in  family. etc.,  for  reply, 
address  Box  18,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 


For  Sale 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM,  consisting  of  61 

acres.  Situate 
in  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.  Five  miles 
from  Colgate  University.  Price,  SL800.  Not 
the  value  of  the  buildings. 

J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WRITE 


J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


ARRFAT  RARRAIN  lhe  ,>est  230  acre  farm 
uncft  I  DMnUAln  in  southern  Michigan; 
both  stock  nnd  grain,  CHEAP,  and  on  your  own 
terms;  no  agent's  commission,  direct  from  owner 
to  you.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

S.  S.  WITH1NGTON,  Adrian,  Mich. 


NewJerseyFarms$IOO 

$5  DOWN  $5  MONTHLY 

BIG  money  is  being  made  by  truckers,  fruit 
growers  and  poultry  meu  in  South  Jersey. 
Climate  and  soil  particularly  adapted  to 
fruits,  berries, early  truck,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  squabs.  Produce  marketed  much  earliei 
than  in  other  localities,  thus  bringing  highest 
prices.  The  best  markets,  Atlantic  City,  only 
17  miles  away:  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are 
handily  reached.  Three  main  line  railroads. 
Good  roads.  Pure  air  and  water.  Two  large 
manufacturing  towns  nearby.  Prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Title  insured.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet.  DAN|EL  FRAZIER  CO. 

620  Bailey  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


6,000 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 
FOR  SALE. 

14  States;  R.  R.  fare  paid;  “  Strout’s  List  19,”  the 
largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains,  with 
reliable  information  of  farming  localities,  ever  is¬ 
sued,  sent  for  10  cents,  for  postage  and  mailing; 
brief  circulars  mailed  FREE  if  you  will  mention 
State  in  which  you  are  interested. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Homeseekers,' 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.F.Smith,  Traffic  Hgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  Sc  St.  Louis  By.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 
f.w  as  $5  per  Acre 

With  Improvements.  Much  land  now  being  worked  has  paid  « 
profit  greater  than  the  purchase  price  the  first  year.  Long  bu:»x 
mere,  mild  Winters.  Best  shipping  facilities  to  great  eastern 
markets  at  lowest  rates.  Best  church,  school  and  social  advan¬ 
tages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  and  what  others  hav* 
accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  II.  LaBAUME,  Agr.  and  lnd« 
4&t.j  Norfolk  and  Western  By.,  Be*  ELRoanoke*  Va. 


ROOFS 


THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived 
roofings.  Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  (til  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing. 
H  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  ’’ROOFS.”  It  Will  Save  you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of 
your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


at 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Find  inclosed  $2  in  payment  of  two 
years'  subscription.  I  double  the  order  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation,  and  trust  it.  may 
be  some  slight  encouragement  to  the  paper. 
New  York.  F.  a.  s. 

Enclosed  herewith  my  check  in  payment 
of  renewal  for  two  years.  I  have  made  it 
two  years  so  you  will  have  the  use  of  the 
extra  dollar  while  giving  Dawley  a  chance 
to  chute  the  political  chutes,  s.  w.  u. 
Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  $2  to  renew  sub¬ 
scription  for  The  It.  N.-Y..  one  dollar  for 
paper,  the  other  dollar  toward  that  $50,000 
suit ;  more  if  you  lose.  j.  h.  h. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  have  read  with  a  great,  deal  of  interest 
the  articles  published  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  Dawley  and  li is  honorable  (?)  deal¬ 
ings  with  Squiers.  Think  of  him  as  being 
the  head  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
doing  such  dirty  work  as  he  did  with  this 
man  Squiers.  I  have  known  Dawley  well 
for  over  20  years  and  if  you  are  in  need 
of  friends  when  your  suit  with  him  comes 
off.  I'll  help  you  show  him  up  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  .$5.  E.  I..  K. 

New  York. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  strong, 
serious  letters  on  this  cattle  subject  it  is 
hard  not  to  overdo  the  matter  by  pub¬ 
lishing  many  of  them.  The  above  selec¬ 
tions  will  serve  as  indication  of  what 
they  are.  There  are  few  better  tests  of 
a  man's  devotion  to  a  principle  than  his 
willingness  to  put  up  his  money  and 
service  in  defense  of  it. 

Our  subscription  receipts  for  Decem¬ 
ber  were  very  satisfactory,  but  we  did 
not  beat  the  record  of  1907  the  first  day 
of  1908.  We  were  in  fact  a  little  short; 
and  the  first  four  days  of  the  year  are  a 
little  short  of  corresponding  days  of 
last  year.  We  do  not  like  this  to  be 
so.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  because  the 
extra  list  ought  to  make  the  average  re¬ 
turns  more  each  day  than  last  year 
even  to  equal  the  percentage  of  returns. 
We  tell  you  the  conditions  just  as  they 
are  in  full  confidence.  This  paper  is 
largely  what  you  make  it.  If  the 
farmers  of  this  country  want  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  they  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  it.  We  doubt  if  they  ever  had 
the  opportunity  before.  If  they  reject 
it  now  it  will  probably  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  one  is  attempted  again.  It  is  help¬ 
ful  to  have  a  few  strong,  earnest  men 
coming  forward  with  extra  support;  but 
after  all  it  is  the  mass  of  farmers  that 
decide  issues  that  affect  them  and  that 
determine  the  character  of  the  men  and 
papers  that  represent  their  interests. 
We  have  no  concern  about  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  plain  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  these  questions ;  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  the  month  of 
January,  1908,  as  a  whole,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  same  month  last 
year,  when  the  returns  for  the  whole 
month  are  in.  If  you  have  not  yet  re¬ 
newed,  won’t  you  contribute  to  this  re¬ 
sult? 

Following  is  the  copy  of  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  sent  by  a  farmer  to  a 
manufacturer  recently,  when  ordering 
an  implement: 

I  saw  your  advertisement  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  be- 
eause  of  my  confidence  that  any  unreliable 
company  would  not  be  accepted  as  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  that  paper,  I  give  you  this 
order.  I  would  not  give  the  matter  of 
giving  you  an  order  serious  consideration, 
if  the  matter  had  come  to  me  through  any 
other  advertising  medium. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  so  much  detail.  To  say  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  enough.  It  is  the  source  of  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  in  the 
thousands  of  orders  to  our  advertisers 
every-  week  there  is  only  an  occasional 
complaint,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
on  account  of  delays  or  oversight  such 
as  naturally  occur  at  times.  We  find 
sufficient  reward  in  this  not  only  for  the 
orders  constantly  being  refused,  but 
also  for  the  expense  and  time  given  to 
looking  up  the  records  and  standing  of 
those  accepted.  There  is  no  other  di¬ 
rectory  in  the  world,  we  confidently  be¬ 
lieve,  which  contains  such  a  large  and 
varied  list  of  exclusively  responsible 
and  reliable  houses. 

On  November  20  T  sent  to  Tlieo.  Burgartz 
«_  Co.,  336  East  65th  street.  New  York. 

in  post  office  money  order  for  an  AA  No.  1 
St.  Andreasberger  roller  canary,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  ship  the  bird  by  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  3. 
On  December  5  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burgartz  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
SO.  but  stating  that  the.  time  set  by  me 
for  shipping  the  bird  was  too  short,  and 
requesting  me  to  set  some  other  date  for 
shipment.  I  answered  the  letter  at  once, 
telling  him  to  ship  it  the  next  Tuesday, 
December  10,  but  the  bird  never  came, 
although  I  have  written  four  letters  and  a 
postal  card  to  them.  Could  you  do  any¬ 
thing  for  me  in  the  matter?  j.  f. 

Virginia. 

,  We  are  able  to  do  nothing.  We  sent 
a  trusty  messenger  to  the  place  and 
found  they  had  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  He  is  probably  in  another  street 
doing  the  jame  thing  all  over  again 


under  another  name.  It  is  bard  to.scqld 
a  person '  a f  ter  lie’  has’  suffered  a  loss  * 
and  yet  we  would  like  to  say  something 
that  would  induce  people  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  correspondents  before  send¬ 
ing  them  remittances.  In  any  kind  of 
trade  one  is  likely  occasionally  to  have 
trouble  even  with  local  dealers  with 
whom  we  are  personally  acquainted, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  a  distance 
whom  we  have  never  seen ;  but  we  do 
not  know  how  one  could  be  more  secure 
than  when  dealing  with  an  advertiser  in 
a  responsible  paper  that  guarantees  its 
patrons.  In  such  cases  the  publisher 
looks  up  the  advertiser  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection;  and  the  buyer  has  the  benefit  of 
this  caution  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of 
the  publisher  himself.  With  such  safe¬ 
guards  there  is  little  excuse  for  sending 
money  to  concerns  without  either 
rating  or  reference. 


Wliat  is  a  bucket  shop? 
Pennsylvania. 


d.  s. 


A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  you 
pretend  to  buy  fractional  parts  of  stocks 
or  products  which  are  listed  in  exchange 
markets.  The  bucket  shop  never  ex¬ 
pects  to  deliver  the  things  it  pretends  to 
sell,  and  its  customers  never  expect  to 
receive  them.  You  buy  one  or  more 
shares  of  any  stock  which  is  quoted  on 
the  exchange,  and  put  up  cash  for  10 
per  cent  of  the  quotation ;  or  you  buy 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
at  a  certain  price,  and  put  up  the  cash 
for  10  per  cent.  If  the  stock  or  wheat 
goes  up  and  you  can  sell  before  it  goes 
down  again  you  make  a  profit ;  but  if  it 
goes  down,  you  have  to  put  up  another 
margin  of  10  per  cent  or  lose  what  you 
have  already  put  in.  Strictly  speaking, 
nothing  is  bought  or  sold  in  a  bucket 
shop,  except  that  it  may  be  said  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  always  sold.  It  is  in  effect  a 
place  where  you  bet  that  prices  on  the 
stock  or  produce  exchange  will  go  up  or 
down  within  a  given  time.  It  is  a 
gamble  pure  and  simple;  and  the  cards 
are  always  marked  at  that.  Don’t  go 
any  closer  to  a  bucket  shop  that  you 
would  to  a  fiery  furnace. 

We  want  agents  to  represent  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  unoccupied  territory.  We  can 
give  you  work  for  a  day  or  week  or 
month,  or  continuously  by  the  year. 

J.  J.  D. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Famous  Invincible  Hatchers 

From  *4  uS 


Hot  Air  orl 
Hot  Water' 


The  sate  way  to  buy  on  In¬ 
cubator  Is  on  a  Real  Free 
Trial.  Invincible  Hatchers  are’sold  that  way  and” 
results  guaranteed.  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses  and 
supplies  all  at  very  low  prices.  224-pago  book  Free. 

Write  to-day.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  X31  .Cleveland, 0 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Our  new  128-pag,e  Poultry  Book  teaches 
the  inexperienced  and  gives  the  expert 
many  valuable  hints.  Tells  why 

“SUCCESSFUL1*  r«CDU^RTo0oRDSERs 

are  best.  Oilers  14  varieties  of  fine  birds 
and  eggs  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

Booklet  on  “Proper  Care  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Geeseand  Turkeys,”  10  cents. 

Poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  189tacondSt„Pit  Bolnaa.laj 


GGS  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertilo 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks.early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANIIFC  LATEST  MODEL 
luff  nil  9  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyln  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  ourexpenseifyou  don’t  like  it.  cat'lgfree. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  BOX  IS, Milford.  Mui. 


RELIABLE 


that  live  and  grow  up,  aro 
hatched  with  Reliable  Incubators.  HO 
yearB  have  made  them  perfect.  Write 
now  for  themost  Interesting  Big  Poultry 
Book  ever  published.  Contains  valuable 
Information  on  all  phases  of  poultry. 
It’s  free. 

■tollable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Boa  Bl  l,Qulncy,  III 


BOOK  FREE 


.  Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


™siar  homer  pigeons  :; 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 


particulars. 


O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BEST  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

ck  Is,  for  sale;  cir.  free.  E.  Schieber,  Bucyrus,  O. 


3flfl  CHnifiF  55ar  a»tl  Buff  P.  ROCKS; 

wUU  unvlut  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


-SHEL  SOLUBLE  <*BII 

Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HIDE  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM, 


For  Sale— Lot  of  May  j 


RARY  CHIRKS  and  eggs  after  Feb.  15th.  Order 
DHD  ■  UnlUIVO  a  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg.Mich. 


HEN’S  TEETH  AND  EGGS  ARE  SCARCE.  — Feed 
Maka-shel  SilicaPoultryGrit, Nature’s  egg  producer. 
Send  50c.  forlOOponnd  bag,  or  ask  your  feed  dealer. 
Edue  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.,  New  Bruuswick,  N.J. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  *535 

from  Boston  winners.  Cockerels,  hens  and  pullets, 
$1.00  each.  C.  S.  COOK,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying"  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MadisonSq.  blue 

r, ,  ■ ,  M|,|,  p,n  |,  ribbon  winners,  American 
FOUL  1  KY  rAK/Vl  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 

New  Rochelle  N  V  es?  Dll$Tk!5  and  their  eggs  for 
,>e\v  KOCneiie,  1>.  Y ,  saie  Write  your  wants. 

Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  s™* 

WITHROW,  Dublin,  Ya. 


M.  B.  Turkeys  C 


E.  D. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS-ffi““ianSggod85& 

limited  supply  left.  Orson  Winans,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  I 

llollaud  Turkeys,  Peurl  (ininens  and  White  Wyandotte 


PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 

,  -  - . e«8  hii 1 1  Whii 

Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCHIEBER,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  ail  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  lO 
beautiful  chromos  of  leading  breeds — 
pretty  enough  to  frame .  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid .  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  U.  UBEIDEK,  Kheerns,  Pa. 


FI  IB  mm  them  fresh  cut  green 
■  ■  W  ■■  bone  and  you’ll  get 
more  eggs— you’ll  get 
TO  GET  e^sa  in  winter  when  j 

eggs  are  worth  while.  L _ 

mm  n  p  The  Standard  Green^^^""^*^ 
BV1  fi  frf  ►  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
for|feeding, quickly— easily.  Prices  I 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
sent  on  trial.  Write  for  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.  Milford, Hass  J 


White  Leghorn  pullets 
and  cockerels  at  $1.00 
NOW  RnPliP  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
nen  llUollCIIC,  n,  I,  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

A  few  good  Cockerels  left  from  Heavy  Laying 
Strain,  $2  up.  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

□  nil  I  TRYMFN  Sen<1  f°r  our  new  36-page  ilhis- 
IUULI  n  I  111  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Fine  large  cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  three  for  $5,00. 
Also  choice  31.  Pekin  Drakes  at  same  price.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

- — ■  ■  . . . . 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
'  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

RARRPn  RDPIfQ  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
OMnntU  nutllVOj  Reds,  bred  to  lay  strains; 
at  one-half  price.  Collie  Pups  the  intelligent  kind, 
females  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
5  mos.  old,  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each.  Catalog 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  New  York. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS- S 

and  at  farmer’s  pimices.  I.  S.  GILES,  Seaford,  Del. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgofiold,  Conn. 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ hronght  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO, 

_  Box  M0, _ Castorland,  N.  Y. 


This  230-Egg  Incubator 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

This  is  a  special  proposition  on  our  No.  3  Breeder’s 

Favorite.  \V  e  prepay  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  You  get  our  regular  $18  incubator  of  best 

Royal  Incubator 

30  Days'  Free  Trial — guaranteed  every  way.  Automatic 
control  of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches  assured. 
Money  back  ifnot  satis  tied.  Cut  this  out— mail  with  $13.50 
— we’ll  ship  promptly.  Getthebest  at  freight*pa  id  bargain 
prices.  Free  catalog  of  incubators,  brooders,  poultry 
and  all  supplies.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks,"  10  cents.  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10  cents. 
Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  208t  Dec  Moines,  la. 


Incubator  Whys 


II  Our  new  book,  telling  Whys  and  Wherefores  1 
of  Poultry  Profits— Why  Ertel  machines  make; 
most  for  their  owners;  how  hatches  are  uni¬ 
formly  over  ninety  per  cent  with  our  ma- 
j  chines;  how  we  pay  freight  and  why  our  | 
l  prices  are  lowest  —  will  be  sent  you  free. 

L  -n —  t  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  I 

rthe  vast  difference  in  results  f 
between  Ertel  Incubators  , 
rand  others.  Please  say  1 
[whether  Interested  In  large  I 
machines  or  a  small  outfit.  | 

CEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 
done  it  for  16  years — and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks — chicks  that  live  and  grow.. 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with] 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how  | 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  In  stamps.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  342,  Freeport,  Cll. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

6EO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lit 


■  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


You  Haven’t  Got  The  LowesL  Prices 
Until  You  Get  Mine 

I  quote  y  ">u  the  lowest  prices  on 
the  best  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

I  know  how  to  build  them. 

IDEAL  Hot-Air  and  Hot-Water 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

are  made  to  give  best  results.  Send  for  my 
handsomely  illustrated  free  book,  “Poultry 
for  Profit. ••  Head  my  trial  offer.  See  how  I  protect  JOB. 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


POULTRY 
^  ^  SUPPLIES^ 

!  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  I 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  eatalojr  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  [ 

United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co,, 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  Sfc,  New  York  City, 


You 

'reed  not  waste- 

time  and  money  ^experimenting’1  to  make  money  with  poultry  now  because 
Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  have  proved  that  that's  unnecessary  to  begin- 
,  nere.  experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Whether  you  are  an  iinme- 
L  dlate  buyer  or  not.  Investigate  Cyphers  patented  machines  and 

MAKE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY.  Our  212-page  Free  Catalog  pos¬ 
sesses  illustrations  f  all  necessary  down-to-date  poultry  supplies  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us.  Write  for  it.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
_New  York;  Boston;  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng. 


Start  Your  Wife  in  the  Poultry  Business 

Give  Hera  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and  Let  Her 
Make  a  Lot  of  Money  Easily  at  Home 

You  or  your  wife  fill  out  the  Free  Book  Certificate  and  let  us  send 
book  at  once  by  fast  mail,  with  full  information  about  Making  Easy 
Money  with  the  Sure  Hatch.  Thousands  of  other  women  everywhere 
spend  a  few  minutes  every  day  in  this 
delightful  money-making  occupation. 

Why  not  give  her  the  opportunity?  One 
hatch  pays  for  the  Incubator  and  leaves 
a  profit.  The  Sure  Hatch  never  fails. 

It  gets  the  chicks  and  they  live  and  grow  into 
dollars  quickly,  with  little  care.  The  Sure 
Hatch  regulates  itself  and  runs  i  t  s  e  1  f . 

Hatches  eggs  better,  quicker,  cheaper  than 
hens  or  other  incubutors.  Gun  ranteed  6  years. 

Me  will  ship  one  to  you  direct  from  our 
nearest  warehouse  on  Unlimited  Trial.  Wo 
pay  freight.  Send  Free  Book  Certificate 
today  or  write  a  postal  for  the  book. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44, Fremont,  Neb„  or 

 Dept.  44  Indlanaoolls,  Ind 


^  Free  Book  Certificate"^ 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  44  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  44(|ndlan- 
apolla,  Ind. 


Please  send  Free  Book  Telling  How  to  Make 
Money  with  the  Sure  Hatch. 


Name 


Address 


o  (3 
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Write  for  Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Over  5,000  “Direct-to-Consumer”  Bargains  on  Miliwork,  Sash,  Doors,  Windows,  Stair- 
work,  Roofing,  Moulding,  Paints— Everything  Offered  at  50  Per  Cent  Below  Dealers’  Prices 


Personal  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Don’t  buy  oven  a  dollar’s  worth  of  mnterin]  until  you  see  the  wonderful  bargains  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.  offer 


mense  percentage  of  profits— their  strong  organization  to 
maintain  prices— the  pyramiding  of  profit  upon  profit  for 
intermediate  parties.  Wo  own  the  largest  independent 
millwork  supply  business  in  the  world.  We  sell  only 

Direct  from  Mill  to  You  at  Lowest  Prices 

Ever  Made  to  Anyone 

Money-saving  price  to  everybody  — Mr.  Fanner,  Mr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Contractor  and  home-owners  everywhere.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or 
make  improvements,  get  our  big  catalog  of  money-saving  offers  and  compare  prices. 


LB  0 

pPiSj 

For 

Bams 

Save  at  Least  50% — On  Many  Items  Even  More  By  Buying  Direct 


Whv  pay  tribute  to  the  lumber  trust’s  line  of  lumber  yards  and  local  offices?  Millwork  and  building  supply 

? rices  are  notoriously  high.  The  Farmer,  Contractor  and  Carpenter  pay  them  their  toll  with  every  purchase. 

heir  prices  are  raised  to  the  limit  of  tolerance.  We  believe  m  patronizing  home  industry,  but  not  in  paying 
extortionate  prices  and  three  or  four  profits  which  add  nothing  to  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.— The  First  and  largest  Millwork  Supply  House  in 
America  — Headquarters  for  Lowest  Prices 

On  this  page  are  sample  bargains  taken  from  our  catalog.  Our  business  has  grown  to  over  a  million  dollars 
a  vear.  All  direct  with  farmers,  builders,  contractors,  carpenters— and  even  independent  dealers  buy  from  us 
cheaper  than  from  the  lumber  trust.  We  hare  no  traveling  salesmen,  representatives  or  jobbers.  Lverv  sale 
is  made  direct  from  our  mill  to  the  man  who  buys  the  material— every  go-between  expense  cut  out.  That  is 
why  our  prices  are  so  low  for  supplies  fully  up  to  grade  and  standard  quality. 


Remember,  Everything  We  Sell  is  Guaranteed  Up  to  Standard  Quality  | 


That  means  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to  the  standard  of  high  quality  required  by  the  official 

grade  adopted  bv  the  Bash,  Door  &  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  That  is  your  absolute 
protection.  Everv  purchase  must  prove  satisfactory  to  buyer.  Hundreds  and  thousands  testify  to  the  big 
values  and  absolute  satisfaction  given  in  our  big  money-saving  offers  on  buiding  supplies.  Every  article 
positively  guaranteed  as  represented  in  our  big,  grand,  free  catalog.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Lumber  Trust  Wants  Our  Scalp! 

When  wo  were  small  they  paid  little  attention  to  ns.  As  our  business  grew  in  popularity  with  formers  and 
builders  everywhere,  and  our  sales  increased  from  a  few  thousand  to  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  .  — 

tliev  tried  to  put  us  out  of  business.  Nearly  every  conceivable  method  regard- 
‘css  of  fairness  was  used  to  harass  us,  to  cost  us  unnecessary  expense  and  wnste 
catalogs  and  postage..  We  have  fought  them  to  a  standstill.  Nineteen, 
prominent  lumber  officials  have  already  been  indicted  for 
attempting  to  ruin  our  business  through  illegal  methods. 

Are  you  with  us?  Will  you  help  us  in  this  fight?  Of 
course  you  will.  Eefuse  to  continue  paying  fancy  prices. 

Buy  your  materials  on  a  next-to-cost  basis.  Buy  direct 
from  Gordou,  Van  Tine  Co. 

Send  Us  Bill  of  Materials  Needed  for  Estimate 


Doors!  Doors!  Doors! 

525  Styles  —  Doors  For  Every  Purpose ! 

We  show  a  complete  line  of  doors— no  matter  for  what  use  intended,  we  are 
headquarters  for  doors.  We  6ell  them  in  tremendous  quantities 
with  manufacturing  expense  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  sell 
thousands  of  them  in  every  state  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  our 
biggest  lines.  Doors  are  one  of  our  principal  products— they 
are  one  of  our  specialties— they  are  among  onr  best  leaders. 

Wo  give  the  biggest  door  value  of  any  millwork  manufac¬ 
turing  company  In  the  world.  Our  prices  absolutely  defy 
competit  ion.  Our  big  line  of  soft  pine  doors  embraces 
every  style  in  demnnd.  Let  us  send  you  our  special 
list  of  bargains  among  these  particular  doors. 


Our  Four-Panel  Yellow  Pine 
Doorshown  in  top  Illustration 


80c 


Our  stock  embraces  %,  l.V-  1%  and  llf-inch  thick¬ 
nesses.  Don’t  send  your  order  for  doors  elsewhere. 
Here  is  where  you  save  big  money. 

Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  $3.20 

We  have  complete  stock  of  hardwood  doors.  Finish 
your  home  with  oak  at  a  smnll  cost.  We  save  yon  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each  on  hardwood  doors.  Hardwood  trim  to 
match.  Also  make  special  doors  to  order.  Telluswhnt 
you  want  and  let  ns  quote  you  our  lowest  cash  prices. 

Front  Doors  $1.70 

Twenty-four  different  styles  of  front  doors  ranging 
from  SI. 70  upward.  The  biggest  bargain  in  the  lino  of 
front  doors  ever  offered  anywhere  —  styles  of  pleasing 
design  and  rich  appearance  at  surprisingly  low  prices 
made  in  various  woods  and  painted  or  grained  as  de¬ 
sired.  Send  for  our  price  list  on  front  doors  of  every 
description  before  you  place  your  order.  We  have  a 
complete  line  of  inexpensive  doors  at  $1.70  each  up 
to  those  of  the  highest  grades  finished  with  beveled 
plate  glass— every  one  a  typical  Gordon,  Tan  Tine  bar¬ 
gain.  Doors  made  to  order  if  desired. 

Hnuf  Thou  Ara  Matin  Lumberisfirstairdried  and  then, 
■■Uff  I  llvj  HI  v  IflQlIv  as  an  extra  precaution,  is  put 
through  a  scientific  drying  process.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins.  Glued  with  imported  glue,  pressed  to¬ 
gether  by  heavy  steam  power  press.  There  19  no  “come  apart’* 
to  our  work.  The  door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides. 
We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to  the  official  grade 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind  Mfrs.  Ass’n  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Every  door  is  carefully  made,  finished  and  sand-papered. 


80c 

Worth 

$2.00 


Worth  $6.00 
$1350 
Worth  $22.00 


IlftlU  Anr  Prif*OC  Cnmnara  Wo  challenge  comparison  of  prices  as  well  as  quality.  Soft  pine  doors  that  we 
llUvY  vtll  rillrUo  wUllipdlv  sell  for  80c,  local  dealers  and  lumber  yards  charge  as  much  as  $2.00  for  identical 
quality  and  specifications.  Our  line  of  hardwood  doors  is  fully  50%  cheaper  than  similar  goods  purchased  elsewhere. 
Our  line  of  front  doors  is  more  complete  than  that  carried  by  dealers,  a  greater  variety  of  selection,  right  next  to  cost. 
Our  prices  speak  for  themselves —  they  show  true  values. 

fllir  Rrvftlf  fil  n  1-1  nr  flffpre  ®esurc  an<*  our  big  catalog  showing  our  completo  lino  of  painted  and  grained 
vUi  DDUPV  01  IIUUi  ViiUIO  doors,  four-paneled  and  five-paneled — made  of  soft  pine,  solid  yellow  pine,  cypress, 
painted  and  grained,  sash  doors  and  our  big  line  of  special  grained  and  painted  front  doors  and  art  front  doors.  Storm 
doors  and  screen  doors  are  among  our  specialties. 


l/A  Round 


25. 


THREE  SIZES 
Our  prices  are  big 
bargains  on  lit¬ 
tle  things,  too.  Yellow 
Pino, per  100  ft.. 25c, White 
Vuu  Pine,  per  100  ft.,  40c,  Cy- 
pross  pi  lie,  per  1 00  ft. ,  4  Oc 


Barn  Paint,  68c  per  Gal. 

Save  30c  per  Gal. 

G.  V.  Paint  ideal  for  barns, 
I  Hlxro  ucnces  and  out-houses. 
^S!!2-^50-gal.  bhl.  .  .  per  gal.,  68c 
25-gal.  bbl.,  gal.,72c  1-gal.  can,  75c 
Color  Card  and  Paint  Book  Free. 


V7ZP 


Embossed  Moulding,  lcpf*.r 

Various  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Yellow  Pino  $1.00  per  100  ft.  and  up 
Oak  .  .  .  1.10  per  ICO  ft.  and  up 
Our  prices  are  50  to  75%  lower. 


Step  Ladders,!  lcp«.r 


Step! 


Six  styles  from  1  lc  per  foot 
upwards.  Ladders  for  ev¬ 
ery  purpose.  Our  popular 
family  step  ladder,  11c 
per  foot— 4  to  10  feet — 
6-inch  top,  worth  twice 
the  money. 


K’ 

K 

1 

"i . . 

X 
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Barn 
sash 


43c 


All  Styles— All  Sizes 
With  &  Without  Glass 

Windows  and  window  frames  of  all  kinds,  barn  Bash,  etc.,  are  our  great  specialties.  We  sell  them  in 
tremendous  quantities.  Wo  ship  these  all  over  the  United  States.  Wo  manufacture  tho  most  complete 
line,  everything  required  for  residences,  farm  homes,  stores,  barns,  churches,  out-houses  of 
ail  kinds,  etc.  Our  prices  need  no  comment..  They  sell  tllo  goods.  Quality  strictly  up  to  standard  and 
guaranteed.  Wo  are  headquarters  for  windows  and  sash.  We  challenge  comparison  of  prices.  Wo  easily 
savo  the  consumer  50  to  73%  on  this  line.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tell  us  your  needs  in  the  window 
lino  and  get  our  prices.  They  will  clinch  your  order  for  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 

House  'Windows — Ovor  a  hundred  different  styles,  ranging  from  2  lights  each  to  12  lights. 

Plain  Kail  Windows — 8  lights,  7  sizes,  57c  up;  12 lights,  6  sizes,  72c  up;  4 lights.  4  sizes,  83c  np. 
Check  Kail  Windows — 8  lights,  5  sizes,  77c  up;  12  lights,  8  sizes,  79c  up;  4  lights,  32  sizes,  66c 
up;  2  lights,  144  sizes,  69c  op.  Our  line  of  2  and  4-light  chock  rail  windows 
is  especially  completo.  Wo  have  many  splendid  bargains.  Send  for  catalog. 

Barn  Sash— This  is  another  of  our  great  specialties.  Our  output  of  barn 
sash  is  simply  enormous,  made  in  8  sizes,  43c  upward.  Price  without  glass,  19c 
upward,  according  to  sizes.  Same  goods  at  local  lumber  yards  and  dealers 
would  cost  from  1  %  to  3  times  our  prices.  We  cau  save  you  big  money  on  barn 
sash.  Let  us  quote  you  estimate. 

Attic  Sash,  Cellar  Sasli,  Etc.— Wo  sell  everything  in  this  linoto  cover 
your  need.  Send  for  our  prices.  Also  transoms,  pantry  check  rail  windows, 
stall  sash,  hot  bed  sash,  etc. 

We  Manufacture  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Windows 

and  Sash  In  America.  All  windows  and  transoms  primed  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Can  be  used  for 
oil  finish  work.  Wo  use  the  very  best  quality  of  material  and  guarantee  you  entire  satisfaction. 


Picture  ,00Feet 
Moulding  65c 

Ovor  a  million  feet  in  stock. 
It  is  a  big  value  for  the  price. 
Yellow  Pine,  per  100  feet,  65c 
"White  Pine,  per  100  feet,  80c 

Cypress,  per  100  foot,  80c 


Corner  Blocks  2c 

Small  things  to  save  money 

on,  but  why  pay  double 
when  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
Co.  sell  next  to  cost? 
Corner  Blocks  2  c  3  Sizes 
.  Base  Blocks  4c  3  Sizes 

Head  Blocks  4c  3  Sizes 


""in 

"Hill 

— 

Sash  Cord 

Best  on  the  market. 

Sash  Pulleys  20c 

Steel.  Best  Grand 
Rapids  pulley.  Dozen 


par  1 00  ft. 


Base  Bargains! 

Yellow  Pine,  per  100  ft.  .  $3.04 
White  Pine,  per  100  ft.  •  3.25 
Cypress,  per  100  ft.  .  3.25 

BASE  MOULDINGS 

Yellow  Pine,  per  100  ft.  •  $1.16 
White  Pine,  per  100  ft.  .  1.25 


4c  per  ft.  Porch  Rail 

We  have  over  88  miles  of 
top  or  bottom  rail  in  stock, 
strictly  of  the  one  quality,  size 
1^x33^  in.  Price  per  foot,  4c. 
Same  would  cost 6c  /*/.'/' 
to  10c  elsewhere. 


Hardwood  Flooring 

It  is  economy  in  itself.  Our 
prices  per  1000  feet  <£  *7 

on  maple  flooring  .  .  ■'  " 

Plain  red  oak  flooring,  per  1000 
sq.  feet,  $57*  Shipped  care- 
fully  wrapped  and  ready  to  lay. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


$25  to  $50 


Saved  If  You  Get  Stalrwork 
from  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 

^Stairwork  jobs  are  ‘‘pie’  when  it  comes  to  profits  for  tho  aver- 
age  millwork  supply  dealer.  Here  is  where  tho  consumer 
gets  it  in  the  “neck.”  Stairwork  from  one-half  to  one* 
third  what  it  would  cost  you  elsewhere.  We  furnish 
steps,  risers,  newels,  ballustrades,  stair  rail,  wall 
v  ^stringers,  etc.  In  short,  everything  for  your 
^stairs  except  rough  horses  sold  to  you  at  Gor¬ 
don,  Van  Tine  prices,  which  mean  buying 
swith  the  strictest  economy  and  common 
\£ense.  Send  us  your  bill  for  estimate. 

PORCH  WORK 

We  quote  close  figures  on 
everything  for  your 
porch.  Every  farm 
,  home  ought  to  have 
a  good  porch.  It  will 
1  prove  the  best  invest¬ 


ment  you  ever  made. 
Enlarge  your  present 
porch.  Let  us  figure 
with  you  for  balus¬ 
trades,  spindles, 

porch  rails,  porch  brackets,  roofing  mouldings,  stairwork,  paint— in  short,  everything. 


Estimates 

Free, 


Spindles 

lXc 

Newels 

34c 


91c  Blinds 

Four  styles.  For 
two-light,  four-light,  eight- 
light  and  twelve-light  win¬ 
dows.  Twelve  sizes.  Write 
for  complete  price  list.  You 
can  save  money  here. 


Hot  Bed  Sash 

Made  in  sizes  for  six  and 
eight-inch  glass.  Sold 
with  or  without  glass. 
Open  sash,  92c  and  up¬ 
ward.  Sash  complete  with 
glass,  $1.60  and  upward. 


Base  Corners  2c 

Sizes  I%xl4  inches.  Iterates 
of  25,  per  crate  .  .  .  45c 
Easily  worth  4c  each. 

Corner  Beads  8c 

each.  White  or  Yellow  Pine. 


Lattice  34c 


_acai i  100  Feat 
It  comes  in  three  sizes.  Also 
complete  stock  of  casings  for 
every  purpose.  Send  for  price 
list  and  note  our  money  sav¬ 
ing  offers. 


108  square  feet  Gordon.  Van 
Tine  flint-coated,  fire  resisting,  rubber  roof¬ 
ing — tho  best  permanent  roof  protection  for  house, 
barn,  sheds,  etc. — far  cheaper  than  shingles,  better  than 
steel,  more  satisfactory  than  slate  and  superior  to  tho  innumerable  prepared 
roofings  sold  at  all  kinds  of  fancy  prices.  Goes  over  shingles  or  sli»*thing,  is 
easily  laid,  requiring  no  tools  excepting  a  hammer;  needs  never  to  be  reflinted  or  regraveled. 
Will  stand  tho  strongest  acid  tests;  positively  contains  no  tar.  Every  square  of  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  roofing  is  made  from  long  fibre  wool  fedt  and  soaked  in  hot  asphalt,  then  coated  with 
flint  by  heavy  machinery.  Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet.  _ 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing  is  Worth  Twice  Its  Price 

compared  to  roofings  on  the  market  sold  by  outsiders  claiming  theirs  to  be  as  good  as  tho  genuine 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  fliut-coated  roofing.  Why  pay  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  square  for  roofing?  Get  a  roof 
you  know  will  last— get  a  Gordon,  Van  Tine  roof  and  forget  about  it  for  ten  years. 

Our  Shipping  Facilities 

We  cut  roofing  prices  in  two  because  we  sell 
direct  to  you  and  ship  it  from  our  nearest  ware¬ 
house —  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Davenport — we  deliver 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  roofing  at  far  less  cost  than 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

Our  Guarantee,  Backed  by  $300,000 

We  give  a  written  guarantee,  good  for  five  to 
ten  years,  according  to  the  ply  ordered,  on 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  flint-coated  roofing. 


PRICES 


Per  Square,  iOS  Square  Feet 

1  Ply,  per  sq.  .  $1.41 
2  Ply,  persq.  .1.96 
3  Ply,  per  sq.  2.29 


FREE  ROOF  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  wo  will  mail  you,  at  once,  our  big  new  roofing  book 
and  free  samples  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  roofing — one,  two  or  three  ply.  You  test  these 
samples.  Send  for  our  big  roofing  proposition  today. 

BUILDING  PAPER,  per  roll,  37c.  Let  us  supply  your  wants  in  this  line. 


Porch 
Brackets 

Three  styles.  Two  sizes. 
Special  reduction  £■  1 
in  crates  of  fifty  or  7% o 0 
more  .  .  .  Each, 

Write  for  price-list. 


80c 


Adjustable  to 

any  pitch. 
Four  feet 
exten 
_ sion. 

Gable 
Ornaments 

Write  for  price-list. 


Porch 
Brackets 


Three  styles.  Two  ! 

Special  reduction  y  j  A 
in  crates  of  fifty  ,  ft 

or  more  .  Each, 

Write  for  price-list. 


Frames 


v 


For  Windows 
and  Doors 

These  are  among  our  millwork  spe- 
ciulties  on  which  we  make  extremely 
low  prices.  Our  stock  of  window 
frames,  door  frames,  inside  door 
jambs,  etc.,  is  very  complete.  Inside 
door  jambs  shipped  ready  to  set  up. 
CQa  each  and  upward.  Two  sizes. 
5A5JV/  Furnished  Y  o  1 1  o  w  Pine, 
White  Pine  or  Plain  Red  Oak. 


Door  Frames  for  Wood  Buildings 

Two  sizes,  $1.7 5. each  and  up. 

Window  Frames 

Three  sizes.  $1.35  up.  All  frames 
are  made  from  Northern  White  Pine. 

For  our  quality  of  jambs  and  frames 
dealers  charge  at  least  30$  more  and 
in  many  instances  even  higher.  Our 
low  prices  on  millwork  of  all  kinds 
include  some  great  bargains  in  the 
line  of  window  frames 
and  door  jumbs. 


Art  Glass  Windows  55c 

per  square  foot.  Designs  without  number. 
For  every  purpose — doors,  windows,  etc. 
Send  for  our  catalog  containing  complete 
list  of  art  glass  offers.  We  aro  pretty  sure 
we  have  just  what  you  want  and  the  prices 
we  quote  must  command  your  order. 


Storm  Sash  Prices 

Complete  stock.  Made 
in  two  lights  and  four 
lights.  Thirty-eight 
sizes.  Special lowprices 
on  storm  sash  hardware. 
Write  for  prices. 


Paint  Brushes 

19c 


For  every  pur-  4  ft  and 

"nTsh^nd  Up. 

whitewash  brushes,  etc. 
Complete  line  at  prices  that 
will  astonish  you.  Write  for  prices. 


ft.Cols.60c  Colonials*!. 95 

Strictly  first  quality  Washington  Fir. 
Prices  range  from  60c  to  $1.40,  according 
to  size  desired. 

Built  with  patent  lock  joint.  Will  not 
warp.  Made  in  six  sizes. 

Porch  Newels  34c 

Strictly  first-class  quality.  Two  sizes. 
Made-to-order  jobs  if  desired. 

Stair  Newels  $1.65  Up 

Seven  modern  designs,  %  price.  Yellow 
Pine  or  Plain  Red  Oak.  Send  for  catalog. 

Porch  Brackets  5'/»c  each 

Three  styles.  Two  sizes.  Special  reduction 
in  crates 
of  50  or 
more. 

Write  for 
price  list. 

Gable 

Ornmts. 

80c 

Adjust¬ 
able.  Four 
styles. 

Four  feet 
extension. 

Write  for 
price  list. 


Varnish  Bargains 

Floor  Varnish,  five-gal¬ 
lon  cans,  $1.63  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Furniture  varnish, 
28c  per  quart.  Shellac 
varnishes,  65c  per  quart. 
—  Write  for  completo  list  of 
varnish  offers.  Wo  savo  you  money. 


!  Window  Glass 

.  .  3Kc 
.  .  13c 
.  .  15c 


8x10  .  . 

10x28  .  . 

16x20  .  . 

Send  for  price-list.  All  sizes. 
Carefully  packed.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed. 


FREE  Catalog  Coupon 

Gordon.  Van  Tine  Co., 

604  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Please  send  me  your  Grand  Free  Millwork  Cata¬ 
log  of  5,000  building  material  bargains. 


I  am  especially  interested  in. 


Name 


B.F.D. . 


.Town. 


.State. 


Send  Us  Your  Bill  for  Estimate 

w  ^  ”  .  any  improvements  about  your 

place  requiring  millwork  supplies,  write  us  fully  what  your  needs  are.  We  will  send  you  an  estimate  of  what 
the  job  will  cost  you  ut  our  lowest  cash  prices.  Remember,  the  saving  by  buying  direct  from  our  big  mill  off¬ 
sets  the  small  freight  charges  many  times  over  on  every  item  we  sell  by  mail.  No  order  is  too  small  to  com¬ 
mand  our  promptest  attention.  No  order  is  too  large  as  to  get  a  better  price  than  we  would  quote  you  direct. 
A,,-  ftr 3rtif  Milluinrlr  Pololnn  Proa  A  bargain  list  of  complete  supplies  in  millwork,  etc.,  for  the 
will  UldliU  ITIBlEnUIIV  VdldlUg  lice  farmer,  the  carpenter,  the  contractOT,  or  the  home-builder  any¬ 
where.  Complete  with  illustrations  of  everything  we  make  and  sell.  Our  catalog  is  the  only  salesman  Gordon, 
Vuu  Tine  Co.  employ.  It  makes  no  misrepresentations.  Money  returned  if  goods  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Cut  Out,  Fill  Out,  and  Mail  Us  Coupon  Today  big  catalog "free  of  all  cost.  We  want  your  name. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  604  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


SCOTT  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Capital  9250,000.00  Surplus  $150,000.00 
Davenport,  Iowa 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  tho  reliability, 
business  integrity  and  honesty  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 
Their  financial  responsibility  is  well  over  Threo  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest 
credit  with  Western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they  aro  perfectly 
secure  in  sending  the  money  with  their  orders,  as  wo  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  goods  aro  not  entirely  satisfactory  they 
may  be  returned  at  shippers’  expense,  and  the  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded. 

Tho  officers  of  this  Company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us  and  they  may  ho  relied  upon  to  do  exactly  as 
they  agree.  Yours  very  truly.  J.  H.  HASS,  Cashier. 
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A  BABY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT. 

How  a  Little  Stream  Does  It. 

Down  through  our  old  pasture  field  runs  a  brook — 
a  very  little  one  indeed.  You  can  generally  step 
across  it  unless  the  water  is  fairly  high.  A  little 
more  than  a  half-mile  from  the  house  there  is  an 
old  mill  dam  and  a  decrepit  sawmill.  The  place  has 
been  a  mill  site  for  generations.  There  was  a  grist 
mill  there  considerably  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Later  it  became  a  busy  little  woolen  mill,  with  a 
half-dozen  operatives,  where  the  farmers 
brought  their  wool  to  be  made  into  the 
rough  cloth  of  the  time.  But  50  years 
ago  the  woolen  mill  went  the  way  of  so 
many  other  prosperous  rural  industries, 
and  since  then  the  little  stream,  first 
harnessed  so  long  ago,  has  done  nothing 
except  turn  a  ruinous  old  sawmill  for 
a  few  weeks  in  Spring.  But  the  old 
dam  was  there  still,  its  banks  of  earth 
strengthened  and  held  in  place  by  the 
fibrous  roots  of  ancient  willow  trees,  and 
for  years  as  I  passed  it,  I  never  heard 
the  splash  of  the  water  over  the  broken 
apron  without  being  fairly  teased  by 
it,  because  I  felt  there  was  potential 
energy  that  for  It  months  of  the  year 
did  nothing  but  make  a  little  noise.  It 
must  have  been  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
when  I  first  began  seriously  to  figure 
upon  the  problem  of  getting  some  of 
this  power  to  the  house  where  I  could 
use  it.  My  first  thought  was  to  carry 
it  by  means  of  a  wire  cable  running  belt 
fashion  upon  grooved  pulleys — a  method 
that  is  quite  practicable  for  considerable 
distances  where  large  powers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  a  little  inquiry  and  calcula¬ 
tion  convinced  me  that  to  transmit  from 
three  to  five  horse  power  for  3,000  feet 
in  this  manner  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  both  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
installation  and  because  this  amount  of 
power  would  hardly  move  the  cable,  to 
say  nothing  of  doing  my  work  at  the 
other  end.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
a  little  turbine  and  dynamo  was  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  very  little  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  available.  I  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  every  man  that  I  imagined 
could  give  me  any  information.  1 
talked  with  a  university  teacher  of 
electrical  science,  whose  advice  appeared 
impracticable.  Had  I  wanted  to  con¬ 
struct  a  municipal  plant  costing  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  there  would 
have  been  libraries  of  advice.  But  a 
plant  to  furnish  a  couple  of  dozen  lights 
that  must  run  for  a  week  at  a  time 
without  anyone  going  near  it,  and  be  HO 

controlled  by  a-  wire  from  a  point  TOO 
feet  distance,  offered  problems  of  which  the  books 
took  no  cognizance. 

After  a  good  deal  of  study  and  feeling  my  way  the 
plans  were  made.  While  they  have  their  weaknesses, 
they  have  no  failings  that  cannot  be  overcome.  They 
would  have  to  be  greatly  modified  to  suit  individual 
cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  of 
assistance  to  anyone  starting  along  this  line  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  water  wheel  must  be  a  tur¬ 
bine.  The  turbine  wheel  of  to-day  is  a  remarkably 
efficient  device  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  They  are  very  compact,  not  troubled  by  ice 
or  moderate  amounts  of  back  water,  and  properly  in¬ 


stalled  should  run  literally  by  the  year  almost  without 
attention.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  should 
utilize  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  power 
of  the  water — a  very  much  higher  efficiency,  by  the 
way,  than  is  attained  in  fuel  consumption  by.  the  best 
steam  engine.  One  most  important  point  must  not 
be  forgotten  if  any  economy  of  water  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  to  get  a  wheel  no  larger  than  is  needed 
to  develop  the  power  required,  because  a  turbine  uses 
water  with  very  poor  economy  at  part  gate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  four-horse  wheel  at  anv  given  head  would 


A  COUNTRY  POND  THAT  STORES  POWER.  Fig. 


W  THE  WATER  FALLS  DOWN  TO  WORK.  Fig 

run  at  full  capacity  with  an  amount  of  water  that 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  run  a  10  horse-power 
wheel  without  load.  Turbines  make  poor  use  of  water 
at  half  gate,  and  require  a  very  considerable  amount 
even  to  start  them. 

For  all  small,  isolated  farm  plants  the  tync  of 
dynamo  available  will  be  the  direct  current  machine, 
usually  of  either  110  or  220  volts.  Village  and  city 
plants  commonly  use  alternating  machines,  but  these 
are  not  regularly  built  in  sizes  small  enough  for 
farm  use.  Then,  too,  if  power  as  well  as  light  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  direct  current  will  be  much  better.  If  the 
p  :wer  house  j s  clqse  at  hand,  it  will  probably  be  best 


to  select  the  1 10  volt  generator,  which  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rather  greater  efficiency  in  lighting,  and 
also  the  fact  that  lamps  and  fittings  for  this  voltage 
are  more  commonly  kept  in  stock  by  small  dealers. 
However,  if  the  power  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
distant,  it  will  be  best  to  choose  the  higher  voltage, 
because  of  the  great  saving  that  it  will  allow  in  the 
cost  of  the  expensive  copper  line  wire — an  item  that 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  electrical  distribution.  It 
may  be  stated,  for  example,  that  it  will  require  only 
one-quarter  of  the  copper  to  transmit  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  lights  or  amount  of  power  at 
220  volts  that  would  be  necessary  if  the 
more  usual  110  volt  current  is  employed. 

The  small  dynamo  of  to-day  as  a 
machine  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
needing  only  to  be  run  at  uniform 
speed  and  to  have  its  two  bearings  kept 
perfectly  lubricated  in  order  to  furnish 
current  for  any  number  of  lamps  with¬ 
in  its  capacity.  Of  course  a  machine 
which  is  to  run  from  1,000  to  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute  without  attention 
for  long  periods  must  have  special  pro¬ 
visions  for  lubrication,  and  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  attained  by  “ring  oilers”  or 
“bucket  chains” — devices  to  carry  up  and 
pour  oil  over  the  bearings  constantly 
from  an  oil  well  beneath,  the  oil  of 
course  being  constantly  returned  by 
gravity  and  thus  used  over  and  over 
again.  '1  hen,  too,  if  a  dynamo  is  to 
furnish  satisfactory  current  for  electric 
lamps,  it  is  a  prime  essential  that  it 
shall  run  at  very  nearly  uniform  speed, 
regardless  of  the  “load.”  For  example, 
if  a  generator  is  rated  to  run  1,500  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  this  should  always 
be  its  speed,  whether  it  is  carrying  only 
a  single  lamp  or  is  loaded  up  to  its  full 
capacity.  Machines  are  generally  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  device  known  as  a 
“rheostat,”  which  enables  one  to  change 
the  voltage  of  the’  current  without 
changing  the  speed.  So  we  must  have 
a  water-wheel  governor.  The  simpler 
and  cheaper  types  of  governors  are 
rather  slow  in  action,  requiring  as  much 
as  60  seconds  or  even  more  to  effect  a 
full  gate  movement,  but  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  bring  the  speed  back  to  the 
correct  rate.  This  slow  regulation 
means  that  we  must  not  throw  off  too 
many  lights  with  one  switch,  otherwise 
we  shall  have  excessive  voltage  for  a 
moment.  Governors  are  made  which 
claim  to  give  regulation  as  perfect  as 
the  best  steam  engines,  but  this  type  is 
too  complex  and  expensive  for  farmers. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  little  plant 
represents  rigid  economy  in  planning 
26.  and  installation.  The  brook,  as  has 

been  said,  is  a  small  one,  largely  made 
up  in  a  dry  time  of  one  large  spring,  and  thus  has  al¬ 
ways  some  water,  while  never  very  hard  to  control  in 
time  of  flood.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances, 
the  question  of  water  economy  must  be  looked  after. 
The  head  available  is  about  15  feet.  The  wheel  is  a 
nine-inch  upright  turbine  in  a  wooden  case,  and  should 
furnish  about  4K>  horse  power.  The  dynamo  is  known 
as  a  3  K.  W.  125  volt  machine,  which  means  one  that 
at  full  capacity  should  take  care  of  about  50  ordinary 
16  candle-power  lamps.  This  higher  voltage  is  needed 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  “drop”  in  voltage  in  coming 
the  3,000  feet  to  the  house.  Theoretically,  a  horse 
power  should  light  about  14  lamps,  but  in  practice 


68 

after  allowing  for  friction  and  other  losses,  10  lamps 
per  horse  power  is  a  safer  estimate. 

Both  the  dynamo  and  the  governor  are  run  by 
quarter-turn  belts  directly  from  th.e  upright  turbine 
shaft,  an  arrangement  that  reduces  gearing  and  fric¬ 
tion  to  the  minimum,  although  it  is  particularly  hard 
on  the  belts,  which  should  be  of  leather,  endless  and 
of  the  best  quality.  In  this  case  the  turbine  runs 
about  500  revolutions,  with  a  17-inch  pulley  belted  to 
the  six-inch  dynamo  pulley,  giving  that  about  1,400 
revolutions. 

As  it  is  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  house  to 
the  wheel,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  go  there 
morning  and  night  to  start  and  stop  it.  I  have  heard 
of  letting  such  a  rig  run  24  hours  a  day  by  the  month 
without  attention,  and  while  I  can  see  no  fundamental 
difficulty  in  so  doing,  yet  I  have  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  plan,  owing  to  distrust  of  lubricating  devices  and 
belt  leather  under  such  continuous  service.  We  have 
a  good  neighbor  who  lives  about  700  feet  from  the 
mill,  and  we  light  his  house  and  barn  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  attending  to  the  matter  of  starting  and 
stopping  the  machine.  This  question  of  gate  control 
gave  me  more  trouble  than  anything  else,  and  was 
finally  settled  by  shutting  off  the  water  from  the 
wheel  by  the  use  of  a  simple  flap  valve,  12x14  inches 
square  controlled  by  a  wire  and  counterweight.  The 
wire  runs  to  our  neighbor’s  bedrooom  window.  At 
five  A.  M.  (dairymen’s  rising  hour)  he  pulls  the  wire 
and  the  light  comes  on.  Simply  releasing  the  wire 
allows  the  gate  to  flap  shut.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  as  evening  draws  near,  and  both  of  us  being 
dairymen,  we  agree  fairly  well  on  a  rather  early  bed¬ 
time.  His  last  duty  as  he  jumps  into  bed  is  to  shut 
down  for  the  night.  What  is  needed  is  a  governor 
with  human  intelligence  to  shut  down  when  anything 
goes  wrong,  instead  of  opening  up  the  gate  to  full 
capacity.  Once  a  bucket  chain  stopped  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  and  we  quickly  ground  out  a  phosphor-bronze 
bearing,  and  again  a  part  of  a  bran  sack  got  in  iilie 
wheel  and  nearly  put  us  out  of  business.  Yet,  with 
the  care  and  attention  needed,  the  man  who  has  once 
flooded  his  house  and  stable  with  incandescent  light 
will  be  exceedingly  loath  to  go  back  to  lamps  and 
lantern,  once  quite  satisfactory,  but  now  so  dim  and 
smoky. 

Most  farmers  will  very  properly  ask  for  some  sort 
of  an  estimate  of  a  plant  of  this  character.  It  must 
of  course  vary  widely  with  different  conditions.  In 
our  case,  everything  was  favorable,  except  the  long 
distance  from  the  power  made  a  heavy  expense  for 
line  wire.  In  our  case  the  plant  is  entirely  new  ex¬ 
cept  the  generator,  which  is  second-hand.  The  cost 
will  run  something  like  this:  One  50-light  dynamo, 
say  $150 ;  one  small  turbine,  varying  from  $60  to  $200, 
the  first  figure  being  for  the  naked  upright  wheel  and 
the  latter  for  a  horizontal  wheel  in  an  iron  case;  one 
water-wheel  governor,  $75,  plus  installation;  line 
wire,  varying  from  a  very  few  dollars  if  near  to  some 
hundred  if  a  half-mile  or  more  away.  We  hung  up 
about  900  pounds  of  copper,  using  No.  4  and  5  B.  &  S. 
Now  is  an  especially  favorable  time  to  purchase  this, 
as  the  cost  will  not  exceed  one-half  what  it  did  one 
year  ago.  This  then  for  a  very  rough  estimate.  If 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  power,  with  a  dam  al¬ 
ready  constructed,  and  a  man  who  can  do  most  things 
himself,  and  buying  only  such  things  as  are  required, 
a  sum  as  small  as  $350  will  perhaps  do  as  a  starter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  everything  must  be  of  the  best, 
with  a  nice  job  of  wiring  the  house,  together  with  a 
switch-board  and  measuring  instruments,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  put  in  three  times  this  sum,  and  if  a 
turbulent  stream  must  be  dammed,  I  can  easily  see 
how  it  might  absorb  the  price  of  the  farm.  I  might 
add  one  thing,  that  if  a  man  will  take  up  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  and  carry  it  on  to  completion,  solving  the 
various  problems  as  they  arise,  and  reading  all  he  can 
get  hold  of  on  electricity  meanwhile,  he  will  be  able 
to  make  a  fair  fist  at  being  an  electrical  engineer  by 
the  time  he  gets  through.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 

A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 

How  To  Pick  It  Apart. 

Part  I. 

1  have  been  using  a  fertiliser  with  the  following 
analysis:  Nitrogen  3.3,  phosphoric  acid  7,  potash  10. 
Jt  costs  a  little  less  than  $40  a  ton.  I  ant  told  that  I 
might  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  them  at  home. 
Should  I  do  sof  I  use  about  three  tons  a  year. 

This  gives  us  a  chance  to  go  through  the  fertilizer 
question  before  the  time  comes  for  buying.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  find  what  there  is  in  this  bag  of  fertilizer, 
and  then  see  if  we  can  buy  the  plant  food  any  cheaper 
in  the  form  of  chemicals. 

How  can  we  tell  what  this  fertilizer  contains? 

If  we  wanted  to  buy  a  Guernsey  cow  we  would  have 
several  things  to  go  by — pedigree,  color  map  or  pho- 
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tograph.  and  reputation  of  the  breeder.  We  would  be 
told  of  certain  white  spots  on  the  cow,  a  certain  size 
and  shape  of  udder  or  head  or  horns,  and  a  certain 
ability  to  give  milk.  We  should  have  to  take  much 
that  was  said  about  the  breeder’s  character  on  faith, 
but  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  could  be  relied  upon  to 


A  DUTCH  BELTED  COW  AND  CALF.  Fig.  27. 

look  him  over  and  tell  us  frankly  if  lie  was  straight. 
This  would  be  the  most  important  thing  about  buying 
a  cow. 

Now  in  these  respects  buying  a  fertilizer  is  not  un¬ 
like  buying  the  purebred  cow.  The  agent  or  the  manu¬ 
facturer  tells  us  that  they  will  guarantee  so  many 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  one 
ton.  That  is  what  we  buy  the  fertilizer  for,  because 
if  we  want  extra  growth  on  our  plants  we  must  have 
nitrogen,  while  if  we  want  solid  and  plump  fruit  or 
grain  we  must  have  plenty  of  potash.  With  our  sea¬ 
son  ahead  of  us  and  a  living  depending  upon  the 
crops  we  have  got  to  know  ahead  that  we  are  using  all 
the  elements  of  plant  food  in  fair  proportions.  It  is 
just  like  a  man  buying  a  good  bull  to  head  his  dairy 
herd.  He  has  got  to  be  sure  before  he  starts  that  the 
bull  is  descended  through  a  long  line  of  cattle  noted 
for  milk  or  butter  production.  Otherwise  he  might 
find  some  years  later  that  the  heifers  he  depended  on 
for  his  future  herd  were  mongrels  or  beef  cattle. 
H  has  got  to  htww  what  he  is  using,  the  same  as  a 
farmer  who  buys  fertilizer. 

What  the  cattle  club  ought  to  be  to  such  a  dairy¬ 
man  the  experiment  station  is  to  the  fertilizer  farmer. 
Every  year  samples  of  the  different  brands  of  fertilizer 
offered  for  sale  in  your  State  are  examined  and  an¬ 
alyzed  at  the  station.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  printed  in  a  bulletin  where  all  may  read  them. 
To  be  sure,  if  we  are  buying  this  year  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  figures  for  last  year’s  samples,  but  that 
is  usually  enough  for  our  purpose,  since  we  can  get 
the  average  for  a  number  of  years  if  we  like.  Of 
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course  if  a  man  is  buying  10  tons  or  more  it  will  pay 
him  to  take  out  samples  and  have  them  analyzed  sep¬ 
arately,  but  most  of  us  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  Station  figures. 

You  will  see  that  on  the  face  of  it  this  fertilizer 
calls  for  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  140  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  200  pounds  of  potash  in  one  ton.  But 
this  is  only  one  side  of  it.  Hunting  up  a  station 
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bulletin  we-  find  that  the  full  analysis  of  this  fertilizer 
shows  the  following: 

Per  cent.  Total. 


Nitrogen  from  nitrates .  1.54  . ... 

Nitrogen  from  organic  matter .  2.04  3.58 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  4.14  .... 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid .  2.52  .... 

Total  available  .  6.66 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  2.76  .... 

Potash  .  11-24 


Now  this  will  be  clear  enough  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  these  figures.  It  is  about  like  saying  to  an  ex¬ 
pert  dairyman  that  a  certain  cow  made  350  pounds  of 
butter  last  year,  weighs  800  pounds  and  was  sired  by 
Gold  Drop.  To  those  who  do  not  understand,  our 
object  is  to  make  the  facts  as  clear  as  we  can,  even 
at  the  risk  of  taking  too  much  space. 

You  will  see  first  that  this  fertilizer  is  better  than 
the  guarantee.  The  manufacturer  promises  66  pounds 
of  nitrogen — he  gives  70.  He  says  there  are  140 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton,  with  120  pounds 
available.  The  station  finds  a  total  of  188  pounds, 
with  132  available.  While  200  pounds  of  potash  are 
guaranteed,  225  are  found.  As  a  further  test,  we  look 
back  over  the  station’s  figures  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  find  that  this  fertilizer  averaged  71  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  135  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  214 
pounds  of  potash.  Here  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
papers  really  fit  the  fertilizer. 

So  far  so  good,  but  what  good  are  these  figures 
to  us? 

Pretty  much  the  whole  story  when  we  understand 
them.  You  see,  there  are  71  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
that  ton.  Now  the  first  thing  to  study  over  is  that  one 
pound  of  nitrogen  may  be  worth  more  than  another, 
just  as  one  cow  may  have  a  superior  value.  You 
notice  this  bulletin  tells  us  that  about  30  pounds  of  this 
are  “nitrates,”  while  the  remaining  40  are  “organic 
matter.  h.  w.  c. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


Young  Trees  Under  Thorough  Culture. 


My  young  apple  orchard,  set  in  1898,  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  a  brief  description  of  it,  includ¬ 
ing  the  results  to  date,  may  be  of  interest  and  possible 
value  in  the  discussion  of  the  sod  vs.  tillage  question, 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
at  the  present  time.  This  orchard  contains  nine  acres, 
and  825  trees.  The  soil  is  a  low  ridge  of  clay  loam, 
very  full  of  small  stones;  some  small  portions  are 
gravelly  and  others  are  a  rather  stiff  red  clay.  These 
latter  often  suffer  from  drought.  Many  bowlders 
were  originally  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  these 
have  mostly  been  removed  or  buried.  Medium  two- 
year -old  trees  were  used,  and  set  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  the  tops  were  formed  in  the  nursery  at  about 
three  feet  in  height.  Three  to  five  of  these  main 
branches  were  shortened  to  eight  to  10  inches,  and 
all  others  were  cut  away.  Since  that  time  the  only 
pruning  has  been  to  cut  out  cross  branches  and  to 
thin  out  the  centers  very  lightly.  Some  of  the  lower 
branches  that  rested  on  or  very  near  the  ground  have 
been  removed.  The  idea  has  been  to  produce  a  broad 
low  head  and  to  avoid  pruning  so  much  as  to  induce 
wood  growth.  The  permanent  trees  were  set  40  by  44 
feet  apart,  and  fillers  were  set  between,  so  that  as 
the  orchard  now  stands  the  trees  are  20  by  22  feet 
apart.  It  has  always  been  tilled.  The  first  three  or 
four  years  corn  was  planted  and  the  trees  were  hoed 
with  the  crop.  Since  then  the  soil  has  been  tilled 
without  cropping,  the  Cutaway  disk  and  the  spring- 
tooth  harrows  being  the  tools  mostly  used,  except  the 
hoe,  which  is  used  to  remove  grass  and  weeds  from 
near  the  trees.  No  chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
used,  and  barn  manures  only  twice  on  portions  of  the 
orchard  at  the  rate  of  about  a  load  to  25  or  30  trees. 
The  varieties  in  the  orchard  are  as  follows:  450 
Ben  Davis,  100  R.  I.  Greening,  100  Ribstnn  Pippin,  75 
Hubbardston,  72  Twenty  Ounce,  10  Grimes  Golden, 
10  York  Imperial,  5  Wealthy  and  3  Wagener.  The 
Ribston  was  a  case  of  false  label.  Wealthy  and  Wag¬ 
ener  were  set  in  1900,  and  Twenty  Ounce  was  grafted 
on  Ben  Davis  in  1900.  The  first  crop  was  produced 
in  1903  and  the  record  in  bushels  is  as  follows:  1903, 
250  bushels;  1904,  100  bushels;  1905,  600  bushels;  1906, 
850  bushels:  1907,  2,121  bushels.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  barreled  fruit  for  the  years  1905 
and  1907.  In  1906  the  record  for  the  different  varieties 
was  not  kept: 


Ben  Davis  .  .  . . 
R.  I.  Greening. 
Ribston  Pippin 
Hubbardston  .  . . 
Twenty  Ounce 
Grimes’  Golden 
York  Imperial 

Wealthy  . 

Wagener  i . 


Total 


1 005 

1907 

Trees. 

Rbls. 

Rbls. 

.  450 

01 

379 

.  100 

20 

94 

.  100 

12 

25 

.  75 

18 

57 

.  72 

1 

3 

.  10 

2 

7 

.  10 

3.5 

5 

5 

1.5 

5 

3 

3 

.  825 

149 

578 

The  sales  approximate  as  follows:  1903,  $133;  1904, 
$25;  1905,  $525;  1906,  $375  ;  and  1907.  $2,135,  making 
a  total  of  $3,195,  which  amounts  to  $355  per  acre.  I 
am  not  able  to  give  a  statement  of  co.-t  to  date,  as 
our  records  are  incomplete,  but  for  1906  we  have  the 
following,  which  is  substantially  correct  as  to  time, 
though  the  rate  per  day  is  an  estimate:  Pruning, 
7.08  days  at  $1.75,  $13.65,  or  $1.52  per  acre;  spraying, 
1.07  days  at  $10,  $17;  spraying  materials,  $11.85,  mak¬ 
ing  cost  $28.85,  or  $3.21  per  acre;  tilling,  11  days  at 
$3.25,  $35.75:  hand  work,  .25  day  at  $1.75,  44  cents, 
$36.19,  or  $4.02  per  acre;  total,  $78.69.  or  $8.75  per 
acre.  This  includes  all  the  regular  orchard  work  ex¬ 
cept  the  fruit  harvest.  The  cost  of  pruning  and 
spraying  will  increase  with  the  increase  in  size  of  trees, 
but  the  cost  of  tillage  will  not  increase.  These  trees 
have  not  only  been  highly  productive,  but  they  have 
also  made  a  fine  growth,  many  of  them  having  a 
spread  of  20  feet  or  more.  willis  t.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i  9ns. 
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FALL  vs.  SPRING  SPRAYING 
For  San  Jose  Scale. 

Fall  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  is  not  generally- 
followed  by  western  New  York  fruit  growers  with  in¬ 
fested  orchards,  most  growers  being  general  farmers, 
and  in  the  rush  and  help  scarcity  of  fruit  harvest 
time,  other  crops  are  neglected,  and  it  usually  takes 
all  the  time  from  fruit  harvest  until  Winter  closes  in 
to  prepare  for  Winter.  It  is  a  question  if  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  spray  for  San  Jose  scale  in  Fall  unless 
'irees  are  badly  infested.  The  apple  orchards  of  New 


LIME-SULPHUR  STEAM  BOILING  PLANT.  Fiu.  29. 


York  State  are  more  or  less  infested  with  Oyster- 
shell  scale,  which  has  been  getting  worse  the  past  few 
years,  and  I  have  several  times  the  past  year  seen 
apple  trees  as  badly  injured  by  the  Oyster-shell  as  by 
the  San  Jose,  and  in  some  orchards  many  branches 
killed  by  it.  This  scale  insect  in  late  Fall  and  Winter 
is  in  the  egg  stage,  hatching  in  western  New  York 
from  June  1st  to  20th,  according  to  season.  The  resi¬ 
due  from  a  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  spraying  for 
San  Jose  scale  with  lime-sulphur  sprays,  applied  be¬ 
fore  buds  burst,  apparently  kills  large  numbers  of  the 
young-  Oyster-shell  scales  at  time  of  hatching,  so  that 
this  pest  has  been  effectually  controlled 
in  orchards  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
in  Spring.  All  other  forms  of  sprays 
successfully  used  in  combating  Oyster- 
shell  scale  and  not  injuring  foliage 
have  only  proved  effective  when  applied 
within  10  or  15  days  after  hatching. 

On  peach  trees  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
Fall  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  will 
prove  effective  for  leaf-curl,  whereas 
the  Spring  applications  have  proved 
effective  for  both  leaf-curl  and  scale, 
and  without  doubt  the  fungicidal  effect 
of  lime-sulphur  lasts  longer  and  at  the 
time  of  year  when  most  needed  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  Spring  rather  than  in  Fall.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  wash  will  prove  as  effec¬ 
tive  when  applied  during  freezing 
weather.  Lime-sulphur  washes  when 
applied  at  a  temperature  so  cold  that  the 
material  freezes  as  an  icy  coating  over 
the  branches,  is  washed  almost  entirely 
off  by  the  first  rain,  but  when  applied 
under  such  weather  conditions  as  to 
allow  the  wash  to  dry  on  tree  it  takes 
a  number  of  rainstorms  to  wash  it  off. 

Fig.  29  shows  a  typical  lime-sulphur 
steam  boiling  plant.  Many  similar 
plants  were  erected  in  Niagara  County 
last  year,  and  when  operated  by  a  man 
familiar  with  the  work  they  could  cook 
material  fast  enough  for  two  power 
sprayers.  Fig.  31  shows  a  small  one- 
horse  spray  rig  used  by  Hiram  Mc- 
Cullom  and  Frank  Young,  of  Lockport, 

N.  Y.  These  are  handy.  Mr.  Young 
sprays  15  or  18  acres  of  fruit  with  this 
rig,  and  Mr.  McCullom  uses  it  to  spray 
his  red  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc. 

Both  are  successfully  fighting  scale  with 
lime-sulphur  washes.  Mr.  Young  has 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  currants  in¬ 
fested  with  scale  and  has  it  so  under 
control  that  only  an  expert  would  dis¬ 
cover  it  upon  his  premises.  Many  have 
thought  scale  could  not  be  controlled  on  currants, 
but  from  an  infested  currant  plantation  of  about  one 
acre  Mr.  Young  picked  eight  tons,  two  hundred 
pounds,  selling  at  5J4  cents  per  pound  the  past  year, 
and  less  scale  can  be  found  at  this  time  than  one 
year  ago.  The  currant  plantation  at  harvest  time  was 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  certainly  was  a 
profitable  one.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.— T  bis  reference  to  the  scale-infested  cur¬ 
rant  plantation  will  be  interesting  to  many  small-fruit 
growers,  who  have  been  discouraged  by  the  scale  out¬ 
look. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  I. 

Every  year  the  wail  goes  up  a  little  louder  from 
the  farmers  about  the  scarcity  of  help,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  help  is  obtained  at  all,  it  is  very 
inefficient,  and  the  price  is  far  in  excess  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
produce.  It  is  possible  for  the  gasoline  engine  to 
come  the  nearest  to  eliminating  this  evil,  first,  be¬ 
cause  in  price  it  is  practically  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
second,  it  is  simple  to  operate ;  third,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  small  scale  at  a  very  little  expense ;  and 
fourth,  it  is  absolutely  safe  as  to  danger  of  firing  the 
buildings.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  which  is  the 
best  make  of  engine  to  buy,  but  merely  say  that  the 
cheap,  flimsy-made,  low-priced  engines  are  the  best 
ones  to  let  alone.  The  farmer  has  troubles  enough 
without  buying  such.  True  it  is  that  gasoline  engines 
sometimes  cut  up  all  sorts  of  pranks,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  engine.  Your 
batteries  may  be  run  down,  or  some  other  defect  in 
the  sparking  device,  no  gasoline  in  the  tank,  water  in 
the  gasoline,  an  excess  of  lubrication  in  the  cylinder, 
or  lubricating  with  a  poor  quality  of  oil;  stoppage  of 
water  in  the  circulating  tank,  if  a  water-cooled  en¬ 
gine,  thus  allowing  the  cylinder  to  become  overheated, 
or  a  stoppage  in  the  gasoline  pipes  frequently  occurs. 
If  your  engine  gets  a  proper  mixture  of  fuel,  as  it  is 
bound  to  in  the  reliable  makes  of  engines,  and  a  good 
lively  spark  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  you 
are  bound  to  get  an  explosion  every  second  revolution 
of  the  fly-wheel,  if  it  is  a  four-cycle  engine. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  not  a  human  machine,  as 
many  a  smooth-tongued  salesman  would  have  you 
think.  It  needs  care  and  a  little  attention,  and  unless 
a  man  has  some  sort  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
considerable  patience,  my  advice  to  him  is  to  let 
the  gasoline  engine  alone.  The  steam  engine  man  will 
tell  you  that  his  steam  power  will  give  you  more 
energy  because  it  gets  its  propelling  force  at  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder.  He  forgets  that  the  heavy  fly 


A  MINNESOTA  SILO  AND  BARN.  Fig.  30. 

wheels  of  the  gasoline  engine  will  many  times  exceed 
any  force  he  can  get  behind  his  steam  piston.  Again, 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  steam  engine  of  the  same 
rated  capacity  will  develop  more  horse  power  than  the 
gas  engine  of  the  same  rated  capacity,  that  is,  that  a 
10-horse  power  steam  engine  will  develop  more  energy 
than  a  10-horse  power  gasoline  engine.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  will  admit  for  argument’s  sake  that  this  is 
true.  There  is  much  misconception  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “horse  power”  as  applied  to  power-producing 
machines,  and  indeed  the  term  is  often  abused  and 
misapplied  by  engine  buiTfleys  and  others  who  know 


better.  This  arbitrary  and  unexcusable  practice  <  f 
power  rating  (applied  to  steam  farm  engines  only) 
has  led  to  much  misunderstanding  about  what  the 
term  horse  power,  as  applied  to  engines,  really  means. 
A  great  many  people  think  that  a  horse  power  of  an 
engine  is  calculated  from  what  a  horse  will  actually 
pull,  but  they  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  after  all. 
The  association  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  use  of 
horses  for  farm  work  no  doubt  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  rating  of  farm  engines.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  horse  power  is  the  power  required  to  lift  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute.  This  is  called  “brake 


A  ONE-IIORSE  SPRAY  RIG.  Fig.  31. 


test”  and  practically  all  gasoline  engines  are  rated  by 
“brake  test.”  The  steam  engines  are  rated  from  the 
size  of  the  cylinder  without  taking  into  account  the 
increased  speed  and  pressure  over  the  old  style  slow- 
speed  engines.  Thus  the  10-horse  power  farm  steam 
engine  of  to-day  will  develop  35  to  40-horse  power 
brake  test,  so  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  if  you  have 
a  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  a  16-horse  steam 
power  (their  arbitrary  way  of  testing),  you  will  need 
to  have  a  35  to  40-horse  power  brake  test  gasoline 
engine  to  do  the  same  work.  In  my  next,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  set  forth  the  possibilities  of  the  gasoline 
engine  on  the  farm,  its  comparative 
cost  of  oneration  with  other  powers, 
its  durability  and  convenience. 

F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

FLORIDA  SPONGE  DIVERS. 

This  picture,  shown  in  Fig.  28,  was 
furnished  by  Webster  E.  Little,  of  Tar¬ 
pon  Springs,  Fla.,  a  beautiful  city  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  which  besides  being  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort,  is 
known  as  the  seat  of  the  largest  sponge 
industry  in  America.  It  shows  a  Greek 
sponging  vessel  and  crew  with  a  diver 
dressed  ready  for  work  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf.  Some  2,000  Greeks,  com¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  Mediterranean,  are 
now  permanently  located  at  Tarpon 
Springs,  attracted  by  the  profits  of  the 
business.  There  is  a  closed  season 
which  is  strictly  enforced.  Tarpon 
Springs  has  for  some  years  been  a 
favorite  resort  on  account  of  its  fine 
climate  and  the  superior  boating  facil- 
ties  afforded  by  several  connected  salt 
water  bayous,  the  Anclote  River  and 
Lake  Butler.  What  is  greatly  needed  is 
direct  railroad  communication  with 
Tampa,  distant  only  30  miles,  which  it  is 
hoped  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  event¬ 
ually  furnish.  This  will  make  the  re¬ 
sort  accessible  and  increase  its  business 
generally.  Several  months  since  The  R. 
N.-Y.  published  an  excellent  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  sponge  packing  house  and 
gave  many  interesting  details  of  the 
business.  j.  y.  peek. 

A  MINNESOTA  SILO. 

The  silo  shown  in  Fig.  30  was  erected 
by  my  brother  and  myself  in  the  Fall 
of  1900.  It  is  16  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  32  feet  in  height.  The 

foundation  is  of  concrete,  three  feet 
being  underground  and  about  six 
inches  above  ground.  The  staves  are  made  of  No.  2 
white  pine  and  are  tongued  and  grooved.  Completed 
the  silo  cost  as  follows :  Staves,  hoops,  rods,  doors 
and  door-frame,  all  ready  to  be  set  up,  $210;  founda¬ 
tion  and  concrete  floor,  $29 ;  paint,  $8  ;  skilled  labor, 
$6,  and  casing  for  side  of  chute,  $14.  We  filled  the  silo 
with  a  16  horse-power  gas  engine  and  large-sized 
cutter.  The  crew  consisted  of  one  man  to  cut  the  corn 
with  a  binder,  one  man  in  the  field  to  help  load  the 
wagons,  three  teams  .for  hauling,  two  men  at  machine 
and  one  man  in  the  silo.  Corn  silage  makes  the  most 
satisfactory,  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  handiest 
feed,  besides  being  the  cheapest  roughage  that  can  He 
produced.  Robert  freeman. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER ..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  .1  TOLLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WII.COX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Phosphate  Rock  and  Sour  Soil. 

G.  77.  G.,  Draper,  Va. — My  land  tests 
acid  with  the  blue  litmus  paper.  Will  the 
finely  ground  phosphate  rock  (floats),  ap¬ 
plied  heavily,  correct  the  acidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  the  phosphorus  needed 
for  plant  food?  How  much  per  acre  should 
I  use  for  the  above  purpose? 

Ans. — No.  The  “floats”  or  ground 
phosphate  rock  will  not  do  the  work  of 
“sweetening”  the  soil  which  is  done  by 
slaked  lime.  The  “floats”  contain  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  which  is  incapable  of 
combining  with  the  soil  acids  to  neu¬ 
tralize  them — at  least  not  to  any  prac¬ 
tical  extent.  On  some  soils  which  are 
naturally  damp  and  full  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  the  floats  appear  to  furnish  some 
available  phosphoric  acid,  but  on  most 
soils  they  are  too  slow  to  be  used  as  the 
only  source  of  that  element. 

Using  Swamp  Muck. 

75.  AT.  71.*  Kingston,  Da. — I  have  a  small 
farm  of  25  acres  with  a  swamp  of  from 
four  to  six  acres  nearly  in  the  center. 
Persons  have  shoved  poles  down  15  feet 
without  touching  bottom.  It  is  so  situat¬ 
ed  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  drained 
within  means.  What  are  the  possibilities  of 
taking  this  muck  out,  adding  potash  and 
placing  on  adjoining  soil  that  is  partially 
run  out? 

Ans. — We  would  not  haul  the  raw 
muck  and  spread  it  on  the  field.  Far 
better  pile  it  like  a  compost  heap  and 
let  it  ferment.  If  you  can  get  lime  at 
a  fair  price  use  about  40  pounds  with 
each  load  of  muck  as  the  pile  is  made 
up.  Haul  a  load  of  muck,  dump  it  on  the 
ground  in  a  well-drained  place  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  lime  over  it.  Go  on  making  a 
pile  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high. 
After  a  few  months  this  muck  will  fer¬ 
ment  or  “cook”  in  the  pile  and  be  worth 
far  more  as  a  fertilizer  than  when 
spread  raw.  You  ought  to  use  both 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with  it 
Sometimes  these  swamps  can  be  drained 
by  sinking  deep  wells  through  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  filling  them  with  stones.  There 
is  sometimes  a  bed  of  gravel  below  that 
will  drain  off  part  of  the  water. 

Plants  in  Sleeping  Room. 

A.  ,/.  Tv.,  Hamburg.  III. — Is  it  injurious 
to  sleep  in  a  room  where  house  plants  are 
kept,  some  blooming  and  others  with  green 
foliage  only?  Some  claim  the  flowers 
breathe  at  night  and  use  vitality  from  the 
sleeper. 

Ans. — Flowers  with  a  heavy  perfume, 
such  as  hyacinths,  tuberoses,  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  various  other  members  of 
the  lily  family,  we  consider  undesirable 
in  a  sleeping  room;  they  appear  to  in¬ 
duce  headache  and  in  the  case  of  some 
sensitive  persons  cause  a  general  de¬ 
pression.  Regarding  ordinary  house 
plants,  we  see  no  objection  to  their  use 
in  a  sleeping  room,  if  it  is  well-aired 
and  properly  ventilated.  Instead  of  the 
plant  ‘breathing”  so  as  to  use  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  sleeper,  its  leaves  absorb  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  which  we  throw  off  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  thus  aiding  in 
keeping  up  the  balance  of  nature.  But 
we  would  never  fill  the  windows  with 
plants,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  sunlight, 
which  is  very  necessary  in  a  sleeping 


room,  nor  would  we  try  to  grow  any¬ 
thing  so  delicate  that  it  could  not  endure 
open  windows.  We  use  our  bedroom 
windows  to  bring  Winter  bulbs  to  the 
flowering  stage,  after  they  are  promoted 
from  the  cellar,  moving  them  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  as  they  bloom. 

Different  Methods  of  Pruning. 

G.  F.  B„  Albion,  2VT.  V. — Why  is  there 
such  a  marked  difference  in  opinions  re¬ 
garding  the  modes  of  pruning  apple  trees 
(bearing),  ranging  as  they  do  from  scarcely 
any  at  all  to  cutting  out  (thinning)  to  the 
tops  about  half  the  fruit  spurs  and  twigs? 
The  best  crop,  quantity  and  quality,  in  this 
vicinity  the  past  season  was  produced  in  an 
orchard  that  was  so  thick  that  many  of  the 
apples  were  left  in  trees  because  pick  rs 
could  not  find  them,  and  has  not  been 
pruned  in  10  years  or  more. 

Ans. — There  is  no  cast-iron  rule 
about  pruning.  Difference  in  soils,  va¬ 
rieties,  manner  of  planting,  shape  de¬ 
sired,  culture  and  other  things  must 
all  be  considered.  As  a  rule  no  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  grower  can  describe,  on 
paper,  just  how  he  prunes  a  tree,  be¬ 
cause  a  good  share  of  his  plan  is  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  cannot  be  taught. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Tenant  Selling  Straw. 

Tenant  on  rented  farm  wishes  to  sell  the 
straw.  May  he  do  it?  b.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the 
contrary  he  may  sell  any  or  all  crops  grown 
there,  but  not  the  manure  or  timber. 

Distribution  of  Bachelor’s  Estate. 

An  unmarried  brother  dies  intestate;  all 
the  pi^porty  has  been  held  in  common  by 
the  brothers  and  sisters.  How  is  his 
property  or  share  distributed?  B.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

The  share  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  deceased  brother  descends  equally  to 
all  of  the  surviving  brothers  and  sisters. 
Should  one  or  more  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  be  dead,  then  the  children  of  that 
one  take  the  share  of  the  deceased  parent. 
Marriage  will  not  change  this  rule.  We 
take  it  that  the  parents  of  deceased  are 
also  dead. 

Inheritance  From  Grandparent. 

My  grandfather  died  leaving  a  will 
dividing  his  estate  among  his  five  living 
children.  My  mother  having  died  before 
will  was  drawn  was  not  mentioned.  Can  I 
come  in  for  her  share  in  estate.  M.  B.  K. 

Virginia. 

It  seems  from  the  facts  stated  that  your 
grandfather  intended  to  bequeath  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  five  children  who  were  living 
at  the  time.  Had  your  mother  died  after 
the  will  was  drawn  her  children  would  suc¬ 
ceed  to  your  mother’s  share.  If  there  are 
but  four  living  children,  your  mother  be¬ 
ing  the  fifth  child,  the  probate  judge  might 
decide  that  your  grandfather  intended  to 
include  your  mother  and  her  heirs. 

Foreclosure  Of  Mortgages. 

A  mortgage  on  real  property  is  nearly 
due.  What  should  be  done,  as  the  mort¬ 
gagor  cannot  pay  the  sum  due?  c.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  need  the  money,  or  fear  the  loan 
a  hazardous  one,  you  may  foreclose  it, 
which  would  put  it  up  at  public  sale.  Out 
of  the  selling  price  you  would  get  your 
debt,  provided  the  selling  price  was  enough 
to  cover  your  mortgage.  Mortgages,  liens 
and  judgments  are  paid  in  their  order  of 
recording.  If  you  think  the  security  ample, 
you  may  l^t  it  stand,  as  it  will  be  a  sub-, 
sisting  lien  against  the  property  till  it  is 
paid  in  full.  A  mortgage  mav  be  50  years 
overdue  and  still  be  valid,  just  as  a  note 
may  be  past  due.  Of  course  it  may  lie  re¬ 
newed,  but  that  will  not  change  matters. 

Damage  From  Quarry. 

A  neighbor  conducts  a  quarry  so  near  my 
land  that  stones  are  thrown  over  in  blast¬ 
ing.  and  soon  ground  at  the  boundary  will 
crumble  near  my  buildings.  What  are  my 
rights?  •  l.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Each  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  lateral 
support,  to  have  it  remain  in  its  natura'* 
condition.  Anyone  who  digs  down  on  ad¬ 
joining  lands  so  as  to  endanger  the  support 
of  your  land  or  building  is  liable  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  all  the  damage  incurred  by  you. 
They  should  erect  lateral  support  by 

masonry,  or  by  timber  support  by 

firmly.  Of  course  the  neighbor  is  answer- 
able  for  all  injury  done  by  blasting.  If 
you  prefer  you  may  prove  the  conditions 
to  the  court  and  enjoin  your  neighbor  from 
further  work,  as  it  endangers  your  life 
and  buildings. 


Get  Your® 
Trees  ffli 

from 

HARRISONS 


BIG  GARDEN, 


The  guaranteed  kind— the 
money-making  kind  —  the 
kind  that  the  most  expert 
orchardists  in  the  country 
plant. 

When  you  plant  trees  of 
unknown  value,  you  gather  a 
harvest  of  loss  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 

'I  herefore  the  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  experience  and  reputation 
back  of  Harrison’s  Nurseries  mean 
something  to  you.  Get  our  catalog 
and  choose  from  our 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees— Straw¬ 
berries,  Ornamentals  and  Grapes. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  all 
points — if  anything  is  wrong  we  make 
it  right.  That  is  the  Harrison  way. 
Ask  any  of  our  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers,  wiiose  names  we  will  furnish  you. 

Annies _ 100  varieties,  earlv  and  late. 

Including:  Yellow  Trans! 
parent,  Williams'  Early  Bed.  Fourth  of  July, 
Bed  Astraolian.  Nero,  Allietnarle  Pippin, 
M.  B.  Twig,  Jonathan.  Baldwin,  Stay-man's. 

Peaches _ mnre  than  too  varieties, 

from  earliest  to  latest 
ripenings,  all  home  grown  in  the  matchless 
peach  climate  of  Maryland.  A  few  of  our 
popular  leaders  follow:  Carman.  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Klberta.  Champion,  <  'rawford  late, 
Smock,  Sal  way,  Wonderful,  Bllyeu. 

Write  for  Catalog.  We  will  send  it  prompt¬ 
ly,  postpaid.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  It 
contains  views  of  our  f.ooo-acre  nursery. 
Send  for  it  now. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  29  Berlln.MiL 


$6,000  APPLES 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
fcl^rbstate  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES 


WXPIK 


lENCE 


.  Fruh 
1  Growing 

|  iaA  Of*- 


A  DOLI 


BOOK  FOR 
1  CENT. 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green's  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  bis  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  t>eginners  how  to  start. 

This  "Boosts  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine-  Postal  brings  them.  i 

Green’j  Fruit  GrowtrCo., 

Boi  ion 
Rochester,  N.  T 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  tlie  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  "How  to  care  lor  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results"  free.  Address, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y' 


Genesee  Valley  Grown.  150 
Acres.  Established  18®(. 
Never  have  had  .San  Jose 
•Scale.  *’  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  paniviiigj'y.Y. 

This  is  the  Booh  that  will 
Increase  Your  fruit  Profits 


s 

THIS  BIG 
ASSORTMENT" 
OF  SEED 

FREE 


FOR 


EVERY  0NE‘ 


When  Wo 

W c  Bsy  V re^^  H  can  Free*1 

Wc  do  not  ask  you  to  do  any  work  or  pay 
os  one  cent.  We  want  yoo  to  try  oar 
seeds,  this  year,  at  oor  expense.  Next  ' 
year  we  know  you  will  send  ua  your 
order  without  auy  oritin*. 

OUR  GREAT  OFFER 
8end  ne  your  address  today  and  we  will 
send  yon  by  return  moil  an  assortment  of 
Garden  Seeds  such  as  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Cabbage,  Onions.  Beets.  Cucumber.  Etc., 
also  our  big  1008  Garden  Guide,  Abso¬ 
lutely  Free.  W  rite  today,  a  postal  will  do. 

6T.  I,OfI8  8EKD  COSIPASY 
008.0  1 0  K.  Fourth  fit.,  Bi.  Louis,  lo. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  beat  by  64  years'  test,  1200 
sens.  60  In  hardy  roses,  none  liet- 
lergrnwn.44  greenhouses  of  Fslms, 
Ferns,  Kirns.  Geraniums.  Ever- 
blooming  Roses  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Rases, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  safe 
arrival  and  antlnfuctlon 
guaranteed. larger  by  express 
or  freight.  50  choice  collec- 
tiona  cheap  in  Reeds,  Plants, 
Rosea,  Tree#,  etc,  Elegant 
168-pnge  Catalogue  FREE, 
Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Box  >04,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


1 


BLIZZARD 

svr 


We 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
■vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2  yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  S  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  postr  j 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free.- 
I  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa.- 


CARFFS  Plants  and  Trees 


Every  reader  should  see  my  1908  catalog; 
get  my  prices;  read  about  my  splendid 
new  fruits;  many  customers  net 

$300.00  Per  Acre  Annually 

Ho  riak  to  run.  800-wero  farm  career »  Ft— 
tolli  $11.  I  prove  my  etock  by  •ending  yoo 
froe  3  Fluo  blackberry  Buehef.  Write  today. 

'W.  N.  Bcarft,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and  , 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulati 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag  - 
ea  In  our 
Iron 
Age 


Book— 
it’s  free. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.. Box  102C .Orenloch,  «J. 


SOW 40  ACRES  A  DAY 

Timothy,  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  Save  time — save  toed — A 
tncr—1  ipKPflt  per  acre  by  usoof  the  simple,  durable  i 


LIGHTNING 


SEED  SOWER 


only 

Cheapest  and  best.  Scatters  the  seed  from  30  to  40 1 
feet.  Weighs  only  12  ounces.  Order  one  on  FREE  I 
TltlAl*.  If  O.  K.  remit  only  $1.25.  If  not,  mail  | 
it  back.  Write  today.  Address: 

W.  »L  IM’SS,  1  9  I>ay  Street,  Golden,  Ill 


A  t  One  Half  City 
Seedsmen  Prices 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland ,  TV.  V. 


The  tools  that  increase  results 

No  other  farm  or  garden  tools  do  such  good  work  or  so  much  work  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  l'lanet  Jrs. 

Strong  ami  easy-running.  Practical  and  lasting,  and  thoroughly  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  ac¬ 
curately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks 
out  next  row  in  one  operation.  A  perfect  Double 
Wheel  Iloe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe  and  Culti¬ 
vator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any 
other  horse  hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row. 

A  splendid  hiller;  no  equal  as  a  cultivator. 

Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  1908 
'Planet  Jrs — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener’s  need. 


L  Alien  &  Co  Box 


1107- V  Philadelphia  Pa 


PLANET  Jr. 


,190S. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

The  secretary  reported  tliar  there  have 
heen  1,600  different  names  on  the  list  since 
the  Association  was  organized,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  earlier  members  who  have 
failed  to  keep  in  the  organization  will  return 
to  it  at  an  early  date.  A  motiou  to  amend 
the  constitution  was  then  brought  before 
the  meeting.  This  amendment  does  away 
with  the  associate  membership,  gives  all 
members  equal  advantages  in  the  association, 
and  makes  the  annual  fee  82.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  unanimously  carried.  A  report 
on  the  experimental  dwarf  orchards  seemed 
to  indicate  that  though  apples  of  Paradise 
and  1  toucin  stock  bore  more  freely  at  an 
earlier  age  than  standards,  they  needed 
more  care  and  bore  no  better  fruit. 

In  giving  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Entomology  Prof.  Sllngerland  said  that  in 
comparisons  of  sod-mulch  and  tillage  or¬ 
chards  one  Important  factor  had  not  gener¬ 
ally  been  considered.  That  factor  was  the 
influence  of  these  systems  on  insect  life. 
The  sod-mulch  system  is  more  favorable  for 
the  multiplication  of  insects  than  well-cul¬ 
tivated  orchards,  furnishing  much  better 
facilities  for  hibernation.  He  said  the 
healthy  vigorous  tree  was  the  best  for  profit, 
and  less  affected  by  Insects,  and  though 
some  claimed  that  the  scale  increased  more 
rapidly  on  vigorous  trees  it  would  be  folly 
to  try  to  light  the  scale  by  letting  tne  trees 
run  down  in  vigor.  The  death  of  the  tree 
only  will  stop  them.  lie  tln-n  gave  some 
figures  showing  the  vast  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent  annually  against  in¬ 
sect  pests.  The  Department  at  Washington 
has  received  an  appropriation  of  $340,000  to 
light  insects.  The  interest  in  insects  that 
prey  upon  other  insects  is  increasing,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  men  looking  all  over  the  world  for 
these  beneficial  Insects.  Cases  of  parasites 
that  prey  upon  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tall 
moths  are  arriving  from  Hungary  iu  every 
mail.  Perhaps  some  readers  do  not  know 
that  the  San  Josd  scale  is  unite  effectually 
held  jn  check  by  insect  enemies  in  many 
places  where  this  pest  has  been  long  es¬ 
tablished.  This  turning  insect  against  in¬ 
sect  is  certainly  economic  entomology  in  its 
broadest  sense.  It  will  not  do,  however,  for 
the  fruit  grower  to  sit  down  and  wait  for 
these  parasites  to  do  his  work  for  him,  but 
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lie  must  fight  his  insect  enemies  as  if  those 
little  helpers  did  not  exist,  and  in  years  to 
come  these  little  friends  may  lift  part  of 
the  burden  for  him  or  his  children. 

Prof.  Parrott  then  gave  the  results  of 
some  dipping  experiments  on  nursery  stock. 
Trees  dipped  in  lime-sulphur  were  not  freed 
from  scale  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  peach 
trees  dipped  were  killed,  l.ime-sulphur  is 
not.  as  efficient  as  a  dip  as  It  is  a  spray,  and 
Prof.  Parrott  thought  this  due  to  the  fact 
that  not  as  heavy  a  crust  was  formed  on 
the  dipped  trees.  Sealecide  and  oil  emul¬ 
sion  were  both  tried  for  dipping,  and  though 
more  effective  than  lime-sulphur  did  not 
kill  all  the  scales.  These  dips,  .  however, 
did  not  injure  the  trees.  Other  trees  were 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  with 
no  -injury  to  the  tree,  and  a  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  scale.  As  yet  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  seems  to  lie  the  only  "safe 
thing  for  nursery  stock.  He  reported  more 
general  success  In  fighting  the  scale 
throughout  the  State  this  year,  and  gave  the 
following  figures  on  cost  of  spraying  with 
different  spraying  material  :  Trees  30  to  40 
years  old  took  17  gallons  lime-sulphur,  cost¬ 
ing  32  cents;  10  gallons  oil  emulsion  cost¬ 
ing  32  cents;  Tl'/j  gallons  of  miscible  oil 
costing  50  cents.  Lime-sulphur  cost  1  l-G 
to  1  3-5  cents  per  gallon,  oil  emulsion  2  to 
2*4  cents  per  gallon ;  iniseible  oil  applied 
at  the  strength  of  1  to  10.  4  '4  to  5 Vi  cents 
cents  per  gallon.  Homemade  miscible  oils 
have  been  made  and  used  with  encouraging 
results  the  past  year  though  some  care  is 
required  in  their  compounding,  and  all  re¬ 
sults  were  not  satisfactory.  No  doubt  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  experience  will  simplify  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  homemade  miscible  oils 
as  it  has  the  preparation  of  lime-sulphur. 

Prof.  Stewart  then  reported  the  progress 
in  the  10-year  potato  spraying  experiments. 
Though  blight  was  not  prevalent  last  season 
the  net  profit  per  acre  from  spraying  five 
limes  with  Bordeaux  in  the  farmers’  ex¬ 
periments  was  $17.65.  These  sprayings 
greatly  checked  the  work  of  the  flea-beetle, 
and  no  doubt  the  gains  this  season  resulted 
considerably  from  this.  The  gain  on  the 
Station  Grounds  and  at  Riverhead  were 
larger  than  the  above  figures.  Red  spot 
on  apples,  scab  and  fruit  spot  were  prevalent 
to  some  extent  last  season.  Sycamore  blight 
was  very  general  and  pronounced  all  over 
the  country,  though  many  think  that  much, 
of  the  injury  was  due  to  late  Spring  frost, 
but  Prof.  Stewart  thought  most  of  these 
supposed  frost  injuries  were  the  blight.  A 
serious  outbreak  of  Chestnut  canker  oc¬ 
curred  and  threatens  serious  Injury  to  the 
chestnut  groves  in  some  localities. 

In  the  afternoon  after  the  election  of  the 
officers,  Senator  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy, 
PI.,  gave  an  address  on  ‘‘The  Effect  on  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Apples  by  Cross  Polleuizatlon.” 
lie  began  by  saying  a  fruit  grower  must  be 
a  good  deal  of  a  scientist,  a  botanist,  ento¬ 
mologist,  bacteriologist,  a  good  business  man 
and  most  of  all  an  Industrious  man.  lie 
went  on  to  tell  of  blossoms  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  tb?ir  different  parts,  the  imnerfec- 
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tion  of  some  of  these  parts  in  certain 
plants  and  in  different  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  and  the  accepted  laws  regarding  in¬ 
creased  vigor  from  cross-breeding.  He  said 
that  cross-pollination  in  fruits  was  not  to 
be  understood  as  merely  a  poilenization  be¬ 
tween  blossoms  on  the  same  tree,  or  on  dif¬ 
ferent  trees,  but  the  pollen  must  come  from 
some  other  variety.  In  cross-pollination 
each,  variety  must  be  considered  as  a  single 
tree.  lie  gave  many  examples  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  cross-pollination,  but  thinks  the 
good  results  following  are  not  nearly  so 
noticeable  when  good  weather  prevails  dur¬ 
ing  the  blooming  period.  The  fruit  will, 
however,  stand  more  adverse  weather  after¬ 
ward,  and  will  hang  better  to  the  tree  all 
through  the  season.  In  one  large  orchard 
lie  referred  to  the  center  was  composed  of  a 
large  block  of  Ben  Davis  set  alone.  On 
one  side  of  this  block  was  a  block  of  Akin 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  block 
of  Ben  Davis  another  block  of  Akin  part 
way  and  a  block  of  another  variety  the  rest 
of  the  way.  The  first  rows  of  Akin  and 
Ben  Davis  where  these  varieties  joined  bore 
good  crops,  the  second  rows  a  fair  crop,  the 
third  rows  a  small  crop  and  the  four  rows 
very  few.  Beyond  the  fourth  rows  no  apples 
at  all.  Tlie  same  conditions  prevailed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  orchard,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  where  the  three  varieties  met 
the  crop  was  the  heaviest  in  the  orchard; 
all  the  varieties  seeming  to  be  benefited  by 
the  intermingling  of  pollen.  Other  orchards 
of  one  variety  bore  no  fruit,  but  where  vari- 
ties  were  mixed  there  invariably  were 
apples.  After  noticing  this  condition  he 
was  on  the  lookout  for  similar  eases,  and  lie 
found  all  the  apples  in  the  Middle  West 
were  in  mixed  plantings.  When  asked  if 
there  was  any  difference  in  size  of  apples 
formed  by  cross-pollination  and  those 
formed  by  "self-pollination,  he  said  lie  could 
not  tell,  as  there  was  no  self-pollinated  fruit 
for  comparison. _ G.  R.  s. 

dTbbles 

SEED  POTATOES 

Ail  the  standard  kinds,  Six  Weeks.  Chios,  Quirk 
Crop,  Rover,  Fortune,  Northers,  Queens,  Rose, 
Hebrons,  Cobblers,  Mountains,  Maines,  Carmans, 
Raleighs,  Giants  and  many  others;  also  our  four 
new  potatoes  that  are  not  only  the  best  yielders 
out  of  over  a  thousand  varieties  tested,  but  are 
pronounced  absolutely 

BLIGHT-PROOF 

by  several  hundred  of  onr  customers  who  have 
grown  them  during  the  last  three  vears. 

llliiHtraleil  CntaloK  fully  drsrrllilliB  ear  Northern  Krnwn  Seed 
PotaiocH, Oats, Corn, Clover  nml  Grn**  Seeds  and  containing  testi¬ 
monial  letters  from  scores  of  our  satistled  customers  sent  Frkk. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA  ""GRASS  seeds 

—  —  h®  —  ■  »■■■  ■  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  atrongost 
vitality.  09  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 
J.  h.  WING  &  BROS.,  Hoi  123  MECUANICSBCKO,  OHIO 


■  I  r  1  I  p  M  and  Clover  Seed,  guaranteed 
B  I  F*  SI  I  F1  fl  pure.  ( >ur  seed  will  pass  ail 
National  and  State  tests.Soid 
snhjeet  to  your  test  ami  approval.  Samples  free. 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFU.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


STRAW BKItKY  PLANTS — Reliable,  money¬ 
making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000, 
New  illus.  cat.  Frek.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,500  quarts  MTRA VVBKKKIKS  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  Y. 
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110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Straw  berry  I'lunt« 

the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  In  a  good,  I'uvored 
strawberry  ellmatc,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  any  where.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  It  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 
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pEACH  TREKS- 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc;  freo 
£_  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Paper  Pots 


for  all  early  vegetables.  $1  per  looo.  Semi 
for  cir.  I*.  B.  Crosby  A  Son,  Ca  tons  wile,  Md. 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 


Catalogue  of 
70  Varieties  free. 

A.  G.  AI.DHIDfiK,  Pifther*Sf  Ontario  Co.,  New  fork 


LIME 


State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  report  wonderful  remits  from 
its  use,  fertility  being  greatly  In¬ 
creased  for  six  or  eight  years  from 
one  application.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  MANHATTAN  MM  ECO., 
141st  Street  Ac  East  River,  New  York 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit^ 
Largest  N urseries— with  an  82-Yf.ar  Record. 
STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1961 

CDCr  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

■  HLL  430  Main  Street,  Koeheater,  N.Y, 
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Plant  Wood’s 
Garden  Seeds 

FOR  SUPERIOR  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  &  FLOWERS. 

Our  business,  both  in  Garden 
and  Farm  Seeds,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  country,  a  result 
due  to  the  fact  that 


Quality  is  always  our  ^ 
first  consideration,  n 

"YVe  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 
other  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood's  Descriptive  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  practical  ofseed 
catalogues.  An  up-to-date  and  re¬ 
cognized  authority  on  all  Garden 
and  Farm  crops.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  on  request.  Write  for  It. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Ya 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
■all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  CDCC 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  “llEE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

opcnQTHAT  00  m  disappoint 

A  LEUO  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
^  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds. Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FOKI)  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  5S4,  Ravenna, Ohio 

ISBELLS  SEEDS 

The  SEEDS  yon  plant  are  GREAT  FACTORS 
in  your  SUCCESS  or  FA  1LURE.  Our  Battle  Cry 
is  QUALITY,  and  we  are  WINNING.  Our  1908 
Seed  Annual,  96  pages.  Lithographed  Covers,  Illus¬ 
trated  Truthfully,  is  Free  on  Request. 

ONE  TRIAL  LS  ALL  WE  ASK. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Box  21,  Jackson ,  Mich. 

en  P  Q  A  1  C— Crimson  <  lover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $-1.50 
rUn  CALL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets.  $’250 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


FREE 

BOOK 


FOR 

YOU 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 

Interesting 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  erow  big  crops  of  big 
red  strawberries  and  how  to  get  big  prices,  send  for 
our  1908  book.  It  tellsall  about  soil  preparation,  set¬ 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  these 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tells 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  your 
address.  That's  all.  The  book  is  free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480 >  Three  Rivers,  Mich' 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  ‘‘Oswego”  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  tho  ‘‘Plum 
Farmer”  raspborry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  24  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Cox  820.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CT)  VARIETIES  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$2.00  per  1009  and  tip.  Send  postal  today  for 
1908  catalog.  First  1U0  inquiries,  3  new  plants. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

IIVCD  CTD  AUIDCDD  V  —  die  Greatest  Market 
mien  OlnAnDCnHI  Variety  In  Belnwnre. 
D.  S.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware, 

UKW  STRAWBERRY  —  BOUNTIFUL. 

“Plants  very  vigorous;”  "Good  yielder;"  "Fruit 
very  large;”  "  Firm:”  “Attractive;”  "Good  in 
flavor  and  quality.”  The  above  extracts  are  from 
Experiment  Station  reports  and  embrace  all  the 
essentials  of  a  good  homo  or  market  berry.  75  other 
var.  Cat. free.  Konrldgo  Fruit  Form, Box ...Cliftwood.N.J. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  AIjXi 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. K.  Weston  &C0..R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

I  nnn  flnn  in  *20  of  the  Best  Varieties 
l)UUU|UVU  for  market  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON &CO.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


ERRY  CRATES  AND  QUART  BASKETS 
FOR  SEASON  OF  1908. 

200,000  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREK. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


B 


SEED CORN 


DIAMOND  J0K»8  BIU  WIUTK.  Earliest  Maturing  Bi*  Eared  Corn  in 
the  world.  Made  146  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  soed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FKKK  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKINJS  SEED  HOUSE,  siiknandoah,  low  A. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.) 


70-Anniversary  Number 

reer’s  Garden  Book 

Everyone  interested  in  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  Shrubs,  Decorative  Plants.  Lawn, 
etc.,  should  have  a  copy.  Conceded  to  be  the  most  complete,  helpful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  catalogue  issued.  Used  as  a  text  book  by  many  leading  colleges.  ”48 
pages,  4  colored  and  4  duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions 

of  tho  Newest  and  Best  Tilings  for  the  Garden. 

fi  r  will  send  a  co]/y  without  charge  it  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  714  Chestnut  Street,  -  Philadelphia 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  TRE  LIBELS.”  !S!l!“S*2*T!2' 


PEACH  A  FRUIT  TREES 


—All  the  leading  varieties, 
bright,  clean,  thrifty,  care¬ 
fully  graded  trees.  Don't 
fail  to  send  PROMPTLY  for 
our  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  if  you  need  ANYTHING  in  FRUIT  TKKKs  and  PLANTS,  and 
OKNAMKNTAL  STOCK.  Remember  early  orders  get  first  attention. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY'  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Reliable,  Hardy,  well -grown  THICKS  and 
plants  that  will  not  disappoint  you.  Some  new 
features  in  our  1908  catalog  that  may  interest  some. 
It  is  free.  A  diagram,  explanatory  of  tho  Killer 
System,  as  employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  productive  10-yoar-old  apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the 
past  5  years  and  its  value.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Tell  Me  Your  SEED  CORN  Troubles 


l 


Write  me,  Henry  Field,  for  seed  information  and  for  my  interesting,  roliablo,  instructive  Free 
Soed  Book  and  Liberal  Free  Samples.  All  my  Reliable,  guaranteed  Seed  shipped  subject  to 
your  approval.  Send  name  today  to  Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box 26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


“Good  as  Gold” 


This  mark  [©],  now  called  a  bull’s  eye,  was 
used  by  the  ancient  alchemists  to  represent 
gold.  If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables 
you  should  follow  the  Bull’s  Eye  [QJ  wherever  it  appears  in 

BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1908 

tlie  “Silent  Salesman”  of  the  world’s  largest  mail-order  seed  trade. 
An  Klegant  New  Book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  ««  nDCl  Goode  that 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  tlie  plain  truth  about  tlie  DUol  otCUD  (Hilt  VI l  VI n 
It  describes  Grand  Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  unusual  importance. 
WRITE  TO-DAY ,  and  the  Book  is  yours. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO,,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
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HANDLING  COTTON  AND  ALFALFA. 

IF.  II.  11.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. — A  year  or 
two  ago  Mr.  Van  Deman  had  a  lengthy 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  cotton  plantation  in  Louis¬ 
iana.  As  we  have  under  consideration  a 
similar  proposition  in  the  black  prairie 
belt  of  Mississippi,  except  that  we  expect 
to  rotate  our  land  in  Alfalfa  and  cotton 
instead  of  setting  to  pecans,  would  Mr. 
Van  Deman  give  his  methods,  down  to 
date,  of  handling  his  crops  and  men,  the 
amount  of  land  tended  per  man,  crop  yield, 
etc.?  The  soil  in  that  belt  is  all  under¬ 
laid  with  rotten  limestone,  very  similar,  I 
presume,  to  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  section, 
and  grows  Alfalfa  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
six  cuttings  a  season  and  no  inoculation 
or  fertilizing  necessary.  I  have  seen  Sweet 
clover  growing  out  of  the  bare  rock  there, 
higher  than  mv  head. 

Ans. — Having  been  across  the  black 
prairie  country  of  Mississippi  several 
times,  and  noted  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  other  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  the  fine  hay  that  is  grown  there, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  attractive. 
The  proposition  to  alternate  cotton  and 
Alfalfa  there  is  probably  a  very  good 
one.  Cotton  does  remarkably  well 
after  any  leguminous  crop,  and,  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  it  following 
Alfalfa,  I  believe  it  would  be  all  right. 
The  only  point  that  seems  to  me  at  all 
puzzling  is  how  many  crops  of  cotton 
can  be  grown  without  sacrificing  gocrd 
fields  of  Alfalfa.  After  a  good  stand 
of  Alfalfa  is  secured  it  ought  to  be  left 
for  five  or  more  years  before  plowing 
it  up,  because  of  the  profit  in  cutting 
several  crops  every  year  without  any 
additional  preparation  of  the  soil  or  re¬ 
seeding.  If  there  was  a  very  large  tract 
of  land  under  the  same  management 
so  that  once  in  five  years  or  so  the 
Alfalfa  could  be  broken  up  and  one 
or  more  crops  of  cotton  grown  it  would 
be  very  profitable  no  doubt.  Cotton 
usually  needs  considerable  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  at  least  that  is  my  inference 
from  the  experience  of  our  Pecania 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  where  we 
have  the  richest  of  alluvial  soil,  and  in 
all  stages  of  tillage.  Some  that  is  fresh 
from  the  native  forest,  especially  that 
which  has  been  covered  with  native 
cane  or  bamboo,  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen 
that  we  have  to  plant  the  cotton  in 
rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and 
then  it  grows  from  six  to  10  feet  high. 
There  is  too  much  nitrogen,  and  there 
is  more  stalk  than  cotton.  After  a  few 
crops  have  been  grown  the  soil  is  just 
right,  and  it  will  produce  one  crop 
after  another  of  cotton,  without  any 
fertilizer  of  any  kind.  We  have  lancl 
on  our  plantation  that  has  probably 
been  producing  cotton  almost  contin¬ 
ually  for  from  50  to  100  years,  and 
yet  it  will  now  make  a  bale  of  cotton 
per  acre  with  good  tillage.  With  a  ro¬ 
tation  of  one  crop  of  cow  peas  to  two 
of  cotton  it  would  3o  better  than  that. 

Our  farm  labor  is  all  done  by  negroes 
and  the  plan  of  handling  them  is 
mostly  by  the  tenant  system.  We  en¬ 
deavor  to  allot  the  land  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  one  good  plowman  to 
every  15  acres  of  land,  and  never  more 
than  20.  Besides  this  man  (although 
women  sometimes  do  plowing),  we  ar¬ 
range  to  have  at  least  one  good  woman 
to  use  the  hoe,  and  if  there  are  several 
children  to  help  do  the  hoeing  it  is 
far  better.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
way  to  avoid  the  use  of  hoes  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  raising  cotton,  but  I  think 
this  may  be  remedied  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  provided  we  can  get  the  ignorant 
people  to  use  improved  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  fact 
that  comes  in  right  here,  and  that  is  the 
imperative  need  of  hands  to  pick  the 
cotton  crop.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  a  family  can  make  more  cotton 
than  they  can  pick  out.  This  is,  of 
course,  provided  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able.  That  is  the  main  reason  for  not 
using  more  modern  machinery,  in  grow¬ 
ing  cotton.  The  hands  must  be  kept  on 
the  plantation  to  do  the  picking.  No 


practical  cotton  picking  machine  has  yet 
been  invented,  and  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  getting  one,  owing  to  the 
trash  being  mixed  with  the  lint  in  the 
operation  of  picking.  Only  the  most 
careful  hand  picking  will  prevent  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  all  late  cotton, 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  foliage 
and  it  becomes  dry.  We  try  to  have 
every  tenant  plant  a  third  or  at  least  a 
fourth  of  his  allotment  of  ground  in 
corn,  which  is  also  sown  to  cow  peas 
when  the  crop  is  laid  by.  This  usually 
provides  feed  for  his  stock  and  im¬ 
proves  the  land.  But  many  of  them  try 
to  evade  this  rule.  They  want  “to  make 
cotton.”  We  usually  take  cotton  rent, 
80  pounds  to  the  acre  after  ginning, 
which  includes  the  land  in  corn.  This 
insures  us  our  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  Some  of  the  best  tenants  we 
allow  the  land  for  one-fourth  of  the 
crop,  in  case  they  furnish  their  own 
teams,  tools,  seed  and  all  feed,  etc.,  at 
their  own  expense.  If  we  furnish  the 
teams,  tools,  etc.,  we  get  one-half  the 
cotton  crop  after  it  is  in  the  bale.  We 
always  keep  a  squad  of  hired  “day 
hands,”  but  they  are  usually  kept  at 
work  on  the  corn  crop,  ditching,  etc., 
and  not  on  an  “independent”  cotton 
crop;  for  we  are  sure  to  have  to  help 
out  delinquent,  lazy  or  sick  tenants.  We 
must  see  that  their  crops  are  properly 
tended  or  we  will  come  out  behind. 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  be  housed, 
fed,  clothed  and  rarely  “care  a  booter” 
how  “the  plantation  boss”  comes  out. 
There  is  so  much  to  this  question  of 
southern  farm  labor  that  I  may  have 
something  more  to  say  of  •  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


CHANCES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

We  have  had  many  letters  discussing  the 
chance  for  a  man  of  middle  age  with  .$2,000 
capital  on  a  farm.  Beginning  with  the  Far 
West,  we  print  the  first  batch  of  comment 
below.  Other  sections  will  have  their 

chance  later. 

An  Optimistic  Washington  Man. 

The  writer  has  lived  on  a  farm  in  New 
England,  and  the  article  from  the  New 
England  man  causes  a  smile  when  he  says 
a  lot.  of  things  about  the  telephone,  the 
church  and  the  school.  We  have  those 

things  out  here,  even  to  the  meat-wagon. 
The  present  farm  of  the  writer  is  situated 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  North 
Yakima,  with  a  church  within  a  hundred 

yards  of  his  home  in  one  direction,  and  a 
graded  school  about  the  same  distance  in 
the  other  direction.  In  addition  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  meat-wagon,  we  have  an 
electric  car  line  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion.  already  completed  half  way  from 

town.  The  Yakima  Valley  is  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  growing.  However,  the 
writer,  while  waiting  for  his  17  acres  of 
young  orchard  to  bear,  is  interested  in 
dairying,  hay  and  potato  raising.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  30  cows  during  the  month  of 
October  were  $400.  the  cows  being  on 
Alfalfa  pasture  with  no  other  feed :  butter 
fat  sold  on  the  place.  Alfalfa  hay.  three 
cuttings,  yields  from  five  to  eight  tons  per 
acre.  Potatoes  yield  from  five  to  20  tons 
per  acre.  To  return  to  the  fruit  growing 
proposition,  Theodore  S.  Darby  came  here 
from  the  East,  and  bought  10  acres  of 
apple  orchard  in  Yakima  Valley  for  $4,200. 
Having  only  $3,000  lie  went  in  debt  for  the 
$1,200.  In  six  months  he  sold  his  apples  for 
$2,300.  Last  year’s  crop  was  short,  and 
prices  low,  so  he  only  sold  $1,200  worth. 
But  this  year  he  sold  $4,200.70  worth  of 
apples,  or  $6.70  more  than  the  place  cost 
him  two  and  a  half  year  ago.  Mr.  For¬ 
man,  from  56  pear  trees,  a  little  over  one- 
half  acre,  received  $3,050  net  in  one  year. 
Mr.  Walden  picked  1,600  boxes  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig  apples  and  sold  them  for 
$2,100  from  one  acre.  ,T.  O.  Sliadbolt  owns 
37  acres  of  orchard  of  miscellaneous 
fruits.  The  net  result  of  fruit  harvest  of 
this  year  is  about  $25,000,  or  about  $700 
per  acre  net.  Mr.  Sliadbolt  figured  in  his 
expense  account  the  cost  of  all  labor  in  his 
orchard  during  the  year,  including  his  own 
and  all  other  expense  necessary  to  produce, 
harvest  and  market  the  crop.  It  should 
be  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  lie  has 
acres  of  prunes,  plums  and  cherries  and 
other  fruits  that  do  not  come  up  to  the 
average  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears  and 
some  other  fruits  in  the  matter  of  yield 
and  profit.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
good  things  that  might  be  said  about 
( Continued  on  next  page-) 
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mount'll. 

Lightest  Draft  Plows 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  draft  of  a  plow  comes 
in  front  of  the  line  at  which  the  man  in  the 
illustration  above  is  pointing. 

This  is  the  ‘‘wedge”  that  cuts,  lifts  and 
starts  the  furrow-slice  to  turning. 

The  shape  of  a  plow  at  this  point  determines 
whether  the  draft  is  to  be  heavy  or  light. 

All 
John 
Deere 
Plow 
Doftoms 


are  narrow 
waisted"  and 
shaped  to  enter 
the  ground  the  way 
a  thin  wedge 
splits  a  log.  John 
Deere  plows  are 
the  lightest  draft 
plows  in  the 
world. 

The  Finest  Booklet  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  sent  free  to  you  for  the  asking. 
It  is  full  of  handsome  pictures  of  ancient  and 
modern  plows,  plowing  scenes  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  contains  an  interesting  story. 

Write  for  booklet  . 

Ask  for  it  by  number  136  Mention  this 
paper, 

Deere  ft  Company,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Try  This  Rh  am  an 

Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick 


ACME 


Pulverize*  the 

plrwed  land,  crushes  the  cloda 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with  an  "Acme.'’ 
FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  ** 

temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  j, 

3,000  times  a  minute,  v 
Far  superior  toemeryg 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  § 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  mi  o.  CO.  226  E.  Walnut  SL.  Lancaster,  Fa 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Hoard  should  talk  this  Press,  iiecanse  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 


J.  A.  SPENCER, 


Dwight,  Ills. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY.  EGGS, 

BUTTER,  SQUABS.  AND  FRUITS 

- TO - 

PATCH  fit  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 


[Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
fk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
"  r  a  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 


Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  tree, 
16Easl  kit.,  Rochester,  I.  T. 


HICHEST  CRADE 

Galvanizing.  Henry  Game*, 

g,  9  and  10  High  CnriMin 
Coiled  Spring  Steel 
Wl  re  Superior  Fences. 

Duu’t  consider  snv  other  until  yon 
know  all  about  thlB  remarkable  fence. 

Eow  Prices  —  Easy  Terms. 

Write  iorrataloc. 

THE  srPEKIOK  FEAICE  CO. 
Dept.  Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  ,■ 

Box  230  MUNCIE.  IND. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  (-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  deli  vt  rs  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill¬ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
bpraying  attach¬ 
ment.  writefor 
free  Catalog 
Illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
It.  Write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFB.CO.,Box  |Q2S,Gren1och,  N.J. 


Don’t  sell  yonr  hldes-it’s  poor  economy. 
Send  them  to  us  and  have  them  made  into 
Fur  Coats,  Kobcs,  Mittens,  etc.,  and  keep 
your  whole  family  warm  this  winter.  Any 
color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our 
process  makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  as  well 
as  moth-proof  and  water-proof. 


No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  pay  the  freight  on 
all  Hides  sent  to  ns  to  be  made  into  Coats  and  Robes. 


We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  with  all  our  work.  Don’t 
send  your  hides  to  inexperienced  tanners  and  be  disappointed.  We 
are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufactures  and  sells 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are  equipped  in  all  departments  to  do 
first-class  work.  We’ll  make  you  a  robe  from  your  hide,  lined  with 
best  plush,  for  from  $7.00  up  ;  a  coat  made  to  your  measure,  lined 
and  trimmed  in  splendid  style,  for  from  $9.50  up.  With  every  coat  or 
robe  we  make  we  furnish  free  a  fine  pair  of  Fur  Mittens,  with  horse- 
hide  palms.  One  large  hide  or  two  small  ones  makes  a  coat  like  one 
shown,  here.  We  also  make  long  or  short  coats  for  ladies  and  for 
.girls  and  boys.  Calf,  goat,  dog  and  colt  skins  make 
,elegant  Floor  Bugs,  and  Gauntlet  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

We  tan  any  kind  of  skins,  wild  or  domestic,  and  make 
them  into  furs  to  order.  Our  prices  are  reasonable, 
Awhile  the  quality  of  our  work  is  of  the  highest  orderT' 
Write  us  before  you  sell  a  single  hide;  ask  for  our  40- 
page  catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  showing  our 
full  line  of  fur  goods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co., 

312  Hooker  Ave. ,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


• 
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the  Yu. kima  Valley.  Land  sells  all  the  way 
from  $100  per  acre  unimproved  to  .$2,000 
per  aero  improved.  e.  s.  w. 

New  Mexico  For  Me. 

On  the  first  page  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  No¬ 
vember  23  appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  iliat  is  very  unfair  to  the  West.  He 
quotes  from  John  Burroughs  in  support  of 
his  contention  that  the  West  has  only 
hardship  and  sacrifice  to  offer  the  farmer. 
We  have  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Cosgrove 
in  many  matters.  In  this  matter,  however, 
we  suspect  he  talks  hearsay.  The  writer 
was  born  in  the  West  and  grew  up  on  the 
frontier,  and  knows  what  the  isolation  of 
the  frontier  means.  But  those  days  are. 
long  since  past  and  we  think  the  West 
more  than  equal  to  the  East,  even  when 
comforts  of  life  are  considered.  The 
writer  made  his  first  visit  to  the  East  two 
years  ago,  and  spent  about  four  months 
there.  The  East  was  disappointing.  Its 
farmsteads  hundreds  of  years  old  were  far 
from  attractive.  Yet  I  think  from  such  a 
short  stay  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  any 
opinion.  Car  window  observations  are  not 
reliable,  even  in  the  East.  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  West,  but  shall  name  only  one 
place,  the  Pecos  Valley  "n  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  where  I  now  farm.  Less  than 
20  years  ago  this  was  a  howling  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  home  of  the  coyote  and  the  jack 
rabbit.  To-day  it  is  dotted  with  homes  of 
contented  Americans.  Large  shade  trees 
line  every  street  in  the  towns:  telephone, 
local  and  long  distance,  electric  light, 
water  works,  ice  factories,  newspapers, 
schools,  churches,  modern  substantial 
buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  etc.,  show  that 
these  towns  are  modern.  In  the  country 
the  farmer  has  telephone,  rural  mail,  etc. 
His  farmstead  has  been  laid  out  with  care, 
and  he  has  trees  just  where  he  wants  them. 

I  nder  irrigation  small  farms  are  the  rule 
and  neighbors  are  near.  The  season  is 
long,  and  he  need  not  rush  his  work,  and 
he  has  time  to  see  his  neighbors.  He  who 
talks  about  isolation  and  sacrifice  of  family 
comforts  in  the  West  just  babbles.  Civili¬ 
zation  never  reaches  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  except  under  irrigation,  as  history 
proves.  The  irrigated  West  is  the  country 
of  homes.  The  city  man  with  $2,000  can 
do  more  with  his  money  in  the  West  and 
at  the  same  time  have  all  advantages  of 
the  East.  a.  m.  hove. 

No  Place  Like  Colorado. 

Cosgrove’s  comparative  estimate  of  New 
England  and  the  country  west  of  the 
-Mississippi  River  is  based  on  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  information,  and  reminds  me  of  a 
man  who  in  1893  spent  three  days  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  and  declared  he  had  seen  the  whole 
show.  “Out  West”  is  a  very  indefinite 
term,  and  is  applied  to  a  territory  ap¬ 
proximately  1,800  miles  north  and  south 
and  nearly  1,800  miles  east  and  west,  and 
“honest  and  accurate”  as  is  John  Bur¬ 
roughs.  no  man  can  see  but  an  infinites¬ 
imal  pUnrt  of  the  vast  country  lying  west  of 
the  Mississippi  by  riding  across  and  back 
once,  and  perhaps  over  the  same  route. 
And  while  we  must  admit  that  there  are 
such  scenes  as  described,  we  must  still  in¬ 
sist  that  the  country  is  not  by  any  means 
all  like  this.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
most  desolate,  God-forsaken  homes  im¬ 
aginable  in  this  West  country,  and  have 
seen  some  of  the  same  sort  “tother”  side 
the  Mississippi.  To-day  myself  and  wife 
ale  dinner  at  a  farmhouse  and  it  was  a 
good  dinner,  with  fresh  roast  beef,  plenty 
of  vegetables,  pickles,  canned  peaches,  etc. 
We  ate  from  a  table  spread  with  a  good 
white  linen  cloth  and  napkins  to  match ; 
the  tableware  and  dishes  were  as  good  as 
anyone  need.  The  telephone  rang  while  we 
ate  and  the  foreman  had  a  talk  with  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  who  was  absent  in  the 
town  2 14  miles  away.  The  children  were 
also  in  town  at  school,  being  carried  to  and 
fro  in  the  school  stage.  This  same 
wretched,  outcast  farmer  lives  in  a  good 
substantially  built  eight-room  farmhouse, 
and  shipped  30  carloads  of  apples  and 
plums  from  his  farm  last  year,  beside 
raising  50  tons  of  Alfalfa  and  considerable 
other  farm  produce  from  his  120  acres. 
From  his  home  he  can  see  miles  of  snow- 
covered  mountains,  but  no  snow  in  the  val¬ 
ley:  the  mountainsides  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber,  but  no  stumps  to  grub  out  on  the  river 
bottoms  or  mesa  lands  that  are  used  for 
farming.  Good  coal  is  abundant  in  the 
foothills,  and  water  good  and  pure,  and 
when  it  comes  to  climate  Colorado  has  it. 
Since  September  1  we  have  had  just  one 
rainy  day  and  two  or  three  light  showers, 
and  last  year  where  we  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  State  we  had  no  snow  or  rain 
from  November  1  to  April  15,  and  as  I 
waded  snow  in  North  Michigan  up  in  the 
vicinity  where  S.  A.  K.  says  there  isn't 
much  and  “seldom  gets  below  zero”  (sel¬ 
dom  is  another  indefinite  term),  I  ant  con¬ 
tent  when  I  can  see  it  on  the  surrounding 
mountains,  but  don’t  have  to  wear  four- 
buckle  arctics  for  five  months  in  the  year. 
Would  space  permit.  I  would  like  to 'tell  the' 
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city  man  with  $2,000  more  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  Uncompahgre  Valley  and 
the  great  work  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  here  in  tunneling  six  miles 
through  the  base  of  a  mountain  range  and 
turning  the  water  of  the  Gunnison  River 
into  tin’s  valley,  to  give  us  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  irrigation.  o.  L.  c. 

Delta,  Col. 

The  Truth  About  Washington. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  in  his  interesting  way  gives 
on  page  853  a  somewhat  convincing  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  better  features  of  the 
New  England  farm  life  versus  that  of  the 
West.  I  passed  my  first  30  years  under 
the  New  England  conditions,  and  the  later 
30  odd  years  in  those  of  the  remote  west¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and,  of  course, 
there  has  come  to  me  a  goodly  array  of 
experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  must 
be  said  that  the  “experience”  in  life  here 
on  this  coast,  from  my  point  of  view,  over¬ 
balances  any  and  all  the  advantages  of  the 
better  natural  conditions  coming  to  one 
who  locates  “out  West.”  I  would  note 
what  seems  in  general  the  difference  of  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  some  tending  towards  the 
support  of  one  point  of  view,  and  some  in 
favor  of  the  other.  Here,  west  of  the 
Rockies,  we  are  yet  mostly  under  what  may¬ 
be  properly  termed  pioneer  conditions  com¬ 
paratively,  even  in  our  older  districts  of 
country.  With  you,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
opposite.  Money  is  more  easily  made  and 
accumulated  here  than  in  the  East.  Here 
we  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  throes  of 
a  modern,  lawless  form  of  barbarism.  The 
weekly  record  of  foul  murders  and  suicides 
common  to  our  towns  is  simply  appalling. 
The  lists  of  marriage  licenses  and  of 
divorces,  as  published  in  our  Seattle  papers, 
seem  to  be  getting  nearly  equal,  one  week 
with  another.  However,  as  regards  the 
general  principles  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  they  are  perhaps  but  little  more  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  East  than  in  the  West:  the 
worship  of  gain  and  of  ecclesiasticism 
occupying  more  fully  the  attention  of  all. 
Here  the  farmer  and  landowner  is  taxed 
to  the  limit.  It  would  take  the  breath 
away  from  the  average  eastern  farmer  to 
have  assessed  against  him  an  annual  tax  of 
$3  per  acre  on  his  farm  land,  improved  or 
unimproved.  Much  land  in  this  county  has 
paid  this  for  years,  and  it  is  even  higher 
in  another  county  in  the  State.  Our 
county  town.  locally,  raises  a  revenue  this 
year  of  $7,000,  $<>00  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  building  and  repair  of  streets,  etc.  ; 
the  remainder  goes  for  the  machinery  of 
government — that  is  to  those  in  control. 
The  county,  of  which.  Seattle  is  the  county 
seat,  pays  a.  tax  the  current  year  of  close 
on  to  $7,000,000  Tor  the  different  expenses 
of  government.  We  pay  for  what  govern¬ 
ment  we  have  with  a  vengeance.  But  we 
certainly  have  here  on  this  Pacific  coast 
the  most  pleasing  and  genial  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  and  which  cost  nothing.  Your  New 
England  climate  in  comparison  is  a  harsh 
and  rigorous  one.  Nature  seems  to  have 
intended  that  there  should  be  a  Paradise 
here.  And  there  doubtless  would  be  were 
the  ordinary  man  eliminated.  Moral  : — 
Let  no  one  rush  unto  conditions  that  they 
know  not  of  on  the  word  of  the  modern 
real  estate  boomer  or  newspaper  of  the 
western  type.  Only  last  week  our  princi¬ 
pal  newspaper  of  Seattle,  as  characteristic 
of  the  reliability  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
half-fledged  youths  who  do  this  kind  of 
writing  here,  staled  that  the  200-eggs-a- 
yeac  hen  was  quite  common  in  this  State, 
and  often  there  are  instances  of  their 
reaching  the  300  mark.  And  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  week  that  these  verac!ous(?)  sheets 
are  not  enriched  with  the  details  of  some 
story  or  fairy  tale  of  some  people  in  the 
State  realizing  $2,000  to  $8,000  a  year  pet- 
acre  from  some  fruit  or  other  crop  grown 
in  its  most  favored  sections.  This  seems 
to  tickle  the  fancy  of  their  readers,  and  is 
the  popular  form  taken  to  jolly  them  up 
and  to  induce  the  incoming  of  others  to  the 
State  from  the  East.  If  a  fake  story  is 
sufficiently  far-fetched  it  is  supposed  that 
it  will  usually  find  credence  with  some. 

Washington.  c. 


GOOD— Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower 

A  Machine  Every  Farmer  Needs 


CONGO 

\OOFING 


Nevei^J* 

Leaks 
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Congo  Roofing 

is  proof  against  decay  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
can  rot. 

It  is  proof  against  water  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  nothing 
which  is  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  proof  against  heat  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  even  the  tropical  sun 
can  soften. 

It  is  proof  against  cold  be-i 
[cause  there  is  nothing  in  it 
[which  even  the  climate  of] 
Alaska  can  freeze. 

It  is  proof  against  leaks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  pliable  that  any¬ 
body  can  lay  it  right,  fitting  it 
tightly  and  snugly  around  the 
chimneys  and  valleys. 

It  is  proof  against  dissatis¬ 
faction  because  it  is  made  to 
endure,  and  people  who  once 
buy  it,  buy  it  always. 

Sample  Free  on  request. 

BUCHANAN* FOSTER  COMPANY, 
532  West  End  Trust  Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co.,118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

** AlltO-POp”  NOZZLE 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  “Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  88  j.yst,,  Rochester,  M.  Y, 


The  Famous 

PACE  FENCE 

The  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence  Is 
the  best  fence  in  the  world  for  any 
purpose.  Twenty-five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  science  and  skill  in  every 
rod  of  a  Page.  Twice  as  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  as  any  other 
fence.  Requires  but  few  posts.  It 
means  money  to  you  to  learn  about 
a  Page  Fence.  Folder  and  Catalog 
free.  Write  a  postal  for  them  now. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  715,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  than  wood.  Artistic. 
I  ik  LlW  Strong.  For  lawns,  churches. 

cemeteries.  Send  for  fro©  Cata- 
log  C.  Address  Th©  VVurd 
Fence  Co.,  Box  (100  Decatur,  lnd.9 
also  manufacturers  of  Stcol  Picket  Fence 
and  Dou  t-Rust  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 


Cl 
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Selling  Fence 

Selling  fence  is  an  easy 
and  profitable  business.  We 
want  agents  everywhere  to  sell 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Exclusive  territory.  This  is  a  big 
money  maker.  W rite  for  catalogue. 
THE  EliOST  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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FENCE  MadolHS’* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength' 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
iW e  pay  all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

|  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
;Box  2C3  Winchester,  Indian* 


When  Traveling 
is  Bad — 


the  telephone  has  an  added  value,  because  it 
affords  the  one  method  of  rural  communica¬ 
tion  not  affected  by  road  conditions.  When 
snow  or  mud  makes  traveling  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible,  a  telephone  in  your  house  proves  not 
only  a  means  of  social  intercourse  that  does 
away  with  the  old-time  Winter  loneliness  of 
the  farm,  but  also  a  means  of  transacting 
much  of  your  business  that  would  otherwise 
be  neglected.  To  get  the  full  value  of  a  tele¬ 
phone,  however,  you  must  be  able  to  depend  upon  it — and  that  means  that 
you  must  have  reliable  apparatus  and  equipment.  Therefore,  buy  and  tise  only 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta 


Standard  “BELL”  Equipment 

made  by  Western  Electric  Company,  to  the  reliability  of  which  may 
be  largely  credited  the  universal  adoption  of  the  telephone  in  the 
business  and  social  life  of  to-day. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information 
on  Rural  and  Suburban  Equipment 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  All  Apparatus  and  Epuipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 

Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Louis  Dallas  Seattle 

Cincinnati  St.  Paul  Kansas  City  Denver  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Des  Moines  Omaha  Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles 

Northhrn  Elbctric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 
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Ruralisms 


Hybrids  of  Gladiolus  Primulinus. 
— Yearly  2,000  hybrids  of  the  new  pure 
yellow  Gladiolus  primulinus  bloomed  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  season  as  the 
result  of  active  breeding  work  since  the 
species  came  into  our  hands  in  the 
Autumn  of  1005.  Crosses  were  made  at 
every  favorable  opportunity  with  a  great 
number  of  selected  garden  varieties,  and 
with  every  available  species  of  both  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  blooming  types.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  main  effort  has  been  to  breed 
superior  yellow  varieties.  It  was  also 
desired  to  determine  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  the  influence  of  this  very 
distinct  and  new'  species  on  dissimilar 
Gladiolus  forms.  The  results  are  most 
interesting,  and  indicate  that  Primulinus 
is  likely  to  prove  an  important  factor  in 
developing  attractive  new'  varieties.  In 
practically  every  hybridization  thus  far 
verified  by  blooming,  its  influence  is 
dominant  even  over  the  deepest  reds, 
subduing  them  to  pure,  soft  and  ideasing 
shades  of  orange,  salmon  and  terra-cotta, 
all  with  conspicuous  deep  or  light  yel¬ 
low  throats.  With  white  and  light  colors 
the  results  are  still  more  apparent,  show¬ 
ing  in  shades  of  cream,  buff,  ecru,  lemon 
and  canary,  usually  without  markings. 
With  yellow  there  is  in  almost  every 
instance  a  deepening  of  the  shade, 
and  generally  elimination  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  blotchings  and  pencilings  of 
contrasting  colors  that  mar  most 
commercial  yellow'  kinds.  1  he  ideal 
massive  golden  yellow  variety  is 
probably  not  yet  attained,  though  one  or 
two  of  the  new  seedlings  appear  to  ap¬ 
proach  closely  the  type  we  have  in  mind. 
The  blend  of  Gladiolus  Quart  inianus 
with  Primulinus  is  particularly  har¬ 
monious.  The  strong  reds  of  the  former 
are  not  conquered,  but  are  modified  into 
unusually  acceptable  shades  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  with  rich  yellow  flamings.  I  he 
vigor  of  growth  is  much  increased  and 
the  season  of  bloom  advanced  from 
early  Fall  to  midsummer. 

Crosses  With  Winter  -  Blooming 
Varieties. — Our  work  with  Winter¬ 
blooming  species  is  not  so  far  advanced 
as  with  the  garden  sorts,  but  crosses 
with  G.  tristis,  G.  alatus,  G.  Watsonius, 
and  forcing  varieties  of  G.  Colvillei,  G. 
ramosus  and  G.  cardinalis  have  already 
bloomed,  and  indicate  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  improvement  in  the  w'ay  of 
increased  vigor,  greater  ease  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  addition  of  many  new 
shades  of  color,  including  the  purest 
of  yellows.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  result  of  blending  Primulinus 
with  the  dwarf  early  flowering  kinds 
known,  collectively,  as  Gladiolus  nanus 
varieties,  will  eventually  result  in  the 
development  of  superior  new  kinds  of 
especial  value  to  florists.  1  he  hybrid 
with  The  Bride,  the  most  popular  Win¬ 
ter  bloomer,  is  uniformly  pure  lemon 
yellow'  in  color.  The  blooms  are  from 
seven  to  nine  to  each  spike;  stems  taller 
and  more  graceful  than  the  parent. 
Delicatissima,  a  peach-colored  variety 
of  G.  cardinalis,  yields  a  most  attractive 
flower  of  uniform  ecru — the  exact 
shade  of  natural  floss  silk — also  borne 
on  fine  tall  spikes.  The  Watsonius- 
Primulinus  cross  is  tall,  orange  with 
scarlet  veinings,  vigorous,  early  and 
profuse  in  bloom.  But  a  single  hybrid 
with  G.  alatus  has  bloomed  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  though  hundreds  are  under  w'ay.  It 
is  a  remarkable  novelty,  deep  yellow, 
with  picotee  markings  of  crimson  at 
the  edges  of  the  widely  opened  blooms. 
The  Winter-blooming  kinds  generally 
have  soft  corms,  difficult  to  keep  long 
out  of  the  soil,  but  the  new  hybrid  va¬ 
rieties,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
large,  solid  corms  that  appear  to  pos¬ 
sess  excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  are 
unusually  prolific  of  increase.  The  most 
obvious  defect  of  Primulinus  hybrids  is 
exaggeration  of  the  hooded  bloom  of 
the  type,  but  this  is  absent  in  some  of 
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the  choicer  varieties  secured,  and  may 
be  expected  to  grow  less  conspicuous 
in  future  generations  of  dilute  hybrids. 

Gladiolus  primulinus  has  already  shown 
its  ability  to  infuse  new  and  desirable 
qualities  into  the  best  known  strains  of 
Gladioli,  and  as  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  clever  plant  breeders  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  likely  to  become  the 
parent  of  a  most  valuable  new  race. 

New'  Garden  Gladioli. — It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  test  all  new  varieties  of 
this  popular  plant  that  increases  each 
year  in  public  favor.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  try  a  few  of  the 
promising  ones.  The  following  kinds 
bloomed  last  Summer  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  though  some 
have  been  in  commerce  for  several 
years. 

Golden  West. — Plant  dwarf  and 
stocky,  fine  spikes  of  well-opened  flame- 
colored  blooms,  spotted  in  the  throat 
with  golden  yellow.  This  variety  has 
good  substance  and  well  endures  sun 
and  wind.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Nanceianus  strain  of  Saundersii-pur- 
pureo-auratus  hybrids,  but  is  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin. 

Hohenzoi.lern.  —  Strong,  tall  grow¬ 
er,  with  upright  foliage,  long  dense 
spike  of  sulphur  yellow  flowers,  with 
darker  center,  edges  flushed  with  pink. 

A  fine  light  yellow  variety. 

Negro  Prince. — Deep  blood  red  flow¬ 
ers,  with  velvety  sheen ;  spike  large, 
blooms  above  medium  size.  Plant  mod¬ 
erately  vigorous  and  an  early  bloomer. 

This  would  have  merit  if  the  blooms 
had  greater  substance,  but  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  endure  our  July  sun. 

Silvkktta. — Tall  and  vigorous,  with 
broad  foliage,  very  large  widely  opened 
blooms,  borne  on  extra  long  spikes; 
cream  white  with  carmine,  blot  dies  in 
throat;  blooms  late  in  August.  The  last  i 
three  varieties  were  distributed  from  a  I 
Holland  nursery.  They  are  of  nearly 
pure  Gandavensis  type.  The  succeeding  j 
five  kinds  originated  in  the  celebrated  j 
nursery  of  Lemoine  ct  Fils,  Nancy, 

France,  and  are  among  the  best  yellow 
varieties  of  the  Purpureo-auratus  race. 

Henri  Lemoine — Dwarf,  but  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth,  flowers  of  moderate  size, 
well  opened,  petals  fluted  at  margin, 
chrome  yellow,  with  flesh  colored 
blotches  in  center. 

Henri  de  Saussure.  —  Early  and 
slender  in  habit,  fine  well-filled  spikes 
of  light  yellow  bloom,  pale  crimson  in 
center. 

Solfatare. — Good  vigorous  plant,  sul¬ 
phur  yellow  blooms,  with  dark  brown- 
purple  blotch  in  center ;  quite  late  in 
blooming. 

Transvaal. — Clear  chrome  yellow 
bloom,  blotches  chestnut  brown ;  of 
good  habit,  but  not  vigorous  in  growth. 

Colvilloi  des.  —  A  hybrid  betw’een 
Gladiolus  tristis  and  a  yellow  garden  va¬ 
riety ;  narrow  upright  foliage,  blooms 
clear  deep  yellow,  with  dark  central 
blotch;  flowers  early  in  July  and  can 
be  forced  again  for  Winter  blooms. 

This  is  a  most  distinct  variety,  and 
would  have  much  commercial  value  if 
it  propagated  freely,  but  it  does  not 
form  seeds,  and  produces  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  cormels. 

Harvard  is  a  tall,  large  flowered,  dark 
red  variety,  introduced  by  a  Boston 
seedsman.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it 
will  supersede  the  now  well-known 
Gladiolus  princeps.  Our  trial  corms 
were  not  of  full  size,  which  may  ac¬ 
count  for  their  very  ordinary  showing. 

Another  year  will  be  needed  to  make  a 
fair  comparative  test. 

Sulphur  King  was  tried  in  quantity 
and  found  to  be  a  real  advance  on  Ca¬ 
nary  Bird  regarded  before  as  the  best 
commercial  yellow  variety.  Sulphur 
King  is  more  upright  in  growth,  with  j 
less  tendency  to  produce  crooked  spikes. 

The  color  is  warm  sulphur  yellow,  with 
deeper  throat.  It  is  handsome  in  the 
garden,  and  most  excellent  for  cutting. 

The  three  American  varieties,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  Canary  Bird  and  Sulphur 
King  form  a  remarkable  progression. 

All  are  of  the  same  Gandavensis  type,  i 
and  essentially  the  same  in  body  color, 
but  the  red  markings  so  abundant  in  i 
the  old  Isaac  Buchanan  are  almost  elim¬ 
inated  in  Canary  Bird,  and  apparently 
altogether  so  in  Sulphur  King,  render¬ 
ing  it  the  purest  yellow  kind  in  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  offered  by  J.  L.  Childs, 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  in  whose  nurseries 
it  appears  to  have  originated.  W.  v.  f. 


Oats  Respond  Readily 


to  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  only  in  yield  but  especially  in  quality. 


quality.  Here 

is  one  of  many  reports  we  get :  Without  Nitrate  of  Soda,  36  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  :  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  64  bushels  per  acre — the 
oats  weighing  in  the  latter  case  41  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Test  It  for  Yourself 


We  send  Nitrate  of  Soda,  free 


of  all  cost,  for  a  trial  plot,  on  the  simple  condition  that  you  follow  our  directions  in 
using  it,  and  give  us  exact  reports  of  the  extra  yield.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  show  ihe  best  results  will  be  sent,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees’  valuable  book, 
“  Fertilizers,”  dealing  with  natural,  home-made  and  manufactured  fertilizers,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  use  for  different  crops.  327  pages,  handsomely  bound;  also 
another  valuable  book,  Grass  Growing  lor  Profit.'’ 

Apply  for  Nitrate  of  Soria  at  once,  as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited. 

A  feto  entries  of  "Food  Jor  Plants ,”  a  230-page  book,  are  left 
for  distribution.  Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card. 

\MLLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine.  ' 
Ollier  new  features,  all  Important  to  the  man 
whosprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19— justout. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larps  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recogniz.ed  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier, 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6 Com-  1 

blned 

Double  ' 

and 
Bin- 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 


‘‘I  get  50 %  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 
‘‘Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

‘‘$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure" 

‘‘500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard’s  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

‘‘Wc  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ’Bone 
Base’  goods” 

‘‘750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Com 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com.  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate" 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  " 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 
MIDDLETOWN,  CO  IN  IN  . 


Wheel 
noe.  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder, 
shown  here, 


MONARCH 
FEED  MILLS 

Will  grind  everything  that  can 
be  ground — all  kinds  of  feed, 
corn  cobs,  oats,  rye, 
corn  meal, etc. — any¬ 
thing  suited  to  live 
stock  feeding.  They 
are  simply  and  eas¬ 
ily  operated,  and 
every  mill  sold  is  fully  warranted.  You 
can  get  a  Monarch  Mill  oil  15  days  free 
trial.  Write  for  particulars  and  catalog. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  <fc  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  263,  Muncy,  Pa. 


R00 
^BOOK 


So  Money  in  Advance— pay  when 
convenient.  The  “K1T5C-  A  LL”  tits- 
■  in-any-barrel  or  tank.  Spraya  all  so¬ 
lutions.  Proven  best  ami  most  dur¬ 
able.  Guaranteed  Five  Years. 
lira  ns  Hull  Valves  Cylinder,  Plunger, 
-tc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and  3  Agitators. 
300  lb,  pressure.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
After  trial  If  you  keep  it — pay  when 
yon  can.  Wholesale  price  where  no 
n cen t — Agents  Wanted.  Special 
Free  Offer  for  llr,t  in  each  locality.  “Spray, 
i rig  Guide"  and  full  information  KKKK. 

H.L. Hurst  Mfo.Co.,  g  North  St., Canton, 0. 


Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  the  press,  tells  bow  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-reMating 
roofs  on  residences, harns,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  ehiugle  roofs.  No  tools  ueceasary 
but  a  knife  and  a  hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  ahinglM,  alate  or  tin. 
Water-proof,  fire  -  resist  Imy  and  acid-proof. 

Contains  no  tar  but  is  mad«  from  asphalt  ana  cannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
•un.  Pttnt-ooated,  flexible  and  eaey  to  lay.  Best  dealer*  sail  NO-TAR 
HOOFING,  bpecia'  nails  and  liquid  cement  PREE  in  every  rolL 
rnrr  C  A  MU  UC  TA  TCCT  "ben  we  send  you  the  Free 
MILL  oAIYlr  utJ  1U  I  tOl  Bam,->a  of  NO-TAB  HOOF¬ 
ING,  we  will  tell  you  TUN  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  its  eujericrity 
to  any  other  roofing. 

DEALERS — Write  for  our  Roofing-Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 

THU  IIEPFES  CO..  3111  Fillmore  St.,  Chiengo 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Productive  soil,  mild,  healthy  cllniat#*.  Splendid  market*. 
Write  for  catalog.  It.  II  CHiH  l.H  A  00,,  l«e..  Richmond,  Ya, 


SC  ALEC  IDE 


n 


—  _  _  __  _  it  will  pay  yon  to  spray  your 

^  SV  Fruit  Trees  jmd  Vines  tor  pro- 

|  JLf  11  I  tection  from  scule  and  all  insect 
Air  |(H  I  pests  anil  luiigus  diseases.  KKKK 
all  |»*  Instruction  Hook  shows  the 

W 9  famous  EMPIRE  KING,  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St  .  EimiRs.  N  Y. 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOVR  TREES? 

The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17, ’07,  says ;  *  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 

Prices:  1  gal.,  51.00;  5  galv  53.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  525.00.  F.  O.  B. 
.  Or  ' 


/ORDER  1 

A 

\BARREL  I 
NO*  , 


our  factory. 


Jrder  to-day. 

JJ.  G.  1 

II  Broudway, 


Write  for  booklet’  N  and  free  sample^ 

RATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — "  he  weather  still  keeps 
away  from  Wirier.  Now  and  then  we 
have  a  short  snap  of  cold,  hut  it  is  not 
long  continued,  and  outdoor  work  is 
comfortable.  This  promises  to  be  a  hard 
Winter  on  unprotected  strawberry 
plants.  With  the  uncovered  ground  and 
the  freeze  and  thaw  of  the  cold  nights 
and  sunny  days  many  plants  will  be 
slowly  lifted  out  and  left  on  top.  The 
thick,  matted  rows  will  stand  it  better 
than  the  hills. 

Speaking  of  spraying  to  kill  the  scale 
here  is  a  note  from  Illinois,  such  as  we 


to  Rural  No.  2  or  Carman.  A  cow 
at  pasture  will  from  choice  nibble  ten¬ 
der  young  clover  in  preference  to  full- 
grown  Timothy,  but  no  sane  man  will 
claim  that  the  latter  is  “cowless.”  All 
varieties  of  potatoes  will  he  eaten  by 
bugs  if  the  bugs  get  a  chance  at  them. 
You  can  tell  that  agent  for  me  that 
there  will  be  bugs  on  his  potato  vines 
and  plenty  of  them  inside  his  head  also 
if  he  keeps  on  telling  such  stories.  He 
needs  spraying  badly. 

Tired  ok  Life. — Out  of  the  flood  of 
letters  from  city  men  who  think  they 
want  a  change  I  select  the  following: 

Would  you  advise  an  office  worker  with, 
say  $000  saved,  strong,  but  tired  of  city 
life,  to  try  rairlng  pineapples,  etc.,  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  as  it  is  described  in 
newspaper  letters.  Ho  you  think  he  could 
compete  with  big  capital  and  cheat)  labor? 


often  get : 

The  Hope  Farm  man  used  lye  for  Peach 
borers.  Was  it  a  success?  Could  lye  be 
used  as  a  spray  for  San  Jose  scale,  or 
would  I  better  use  arsenite  of  lime,  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  or  Disparene  in  fruit  garden? 
1  can  only  work  one  or  two  hours  at  a 
time,  not  time  to  boil  and  prepare  lime- 
sulphur.  X  p.  Y. 

Illinois. 

I  used  hot  lye  for  the  borers  but  I 
would  not  use  it  for  the  scale.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  claimed  that  caustic 
soda  was  a  sure  scale  killer,  but  few 
use  it  now.  The  poisons  you  mention 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  scale. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  poison  a  cat 
by  rubbing  Paris  green  on  its  back.  The 
scale  does  not  eat  the  leaves  as  the  Po¬ 
tato  bug  does,  but  sucks  the  sap  through 
a  tube.  During  the  Winter  the  insect 
is  covered  by  the  little  scale  or  shell. 
You  can  only  kill  it  by  covering  it  with 
some  material  that  will  attack  from  the 
outside.  In  your  case  I  should  certainly 
use  the  soluble  oil.  You  can  mix  this 
instantly  by  pouring  what  you  need 
into  water  and  stirring.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imagine  that  the  oil  will  kill  the 
leaf-eating  insects.  It  is  not  a  poison. 

If  tlm  Hope  Farm  man  could  get  un¬ 
leached  hickory  ashes  for  $1  per  cubic  yard, 
two  miles  from  home,  would  lie  get  them? 
If  so  to  what  crops  would  he  apply  them, 
in  what  way,  in  wliai  quantity,  and  at  what 
season  would  he  apply  them?  Are  they  of 
value  to  kill  or  prevent  borers  at  the  roots 
of  peach  trees?  a.  e.  c. 

Alabama. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  would  muster 


I  have  never  visited  these  islands  but 
I  venture  the  guess  that  unless  this 
man  is  entirely  tired  of  life  he  would 
much  better  keep  away  from  them.  We 
have  some  subscribers  there  who  will 
set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong.  A  man 
with  limited  capital  would,  I  believe, 
have  two  kinds  of  competition  to  meet. 
He  could  hardly  expect  to  compete  with 
ordinary  labor  there,  nor  do  I  see  how 
he  could  compete  in  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  with  the  large  operators.  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  be  be  like  a  grain  of 
corn  going  into  my  sweep  mill.  You 
would  hardly  know  it  was  corn  as  it 
drops  out  at  the  spout.  If  T  had  $600 
and  wanted  to  quit  city  life  I  would 
put  the  money  in  a  savings  banks  where 
it  would  draw  interest,  go  to  the  place 
that  seemed  to  me  most  suitable,  and 
hire  out  as  a  farm  hand.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  get  experience.  I  have 
known  young  men  to  go  away  from 
home  on  such  trips  and  for  the  first 
few  months  they  were  constantly  teas¬ 
ing  their  parents  to  send  money  so 
that  they  might  buy  land.  As  a  rule 
the  parents  who  do  invest  in  this  way 
ini  the  boy’s  enthusiasm  regret  it,  for 
when  the  gloss  wears  off  the  boy  finds 
that  some  one  has  sold  him  a  “gold 
brick.”  Those  who  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  an  education  in  Hired 
Man’s  Academy  have  missed  something 
of  life. 

Oats  and  Peas. — A  Michigan  man 
asks  this  question : 


out  every  man  and  team  he  could  con¬ 
trol  and  haul  those  ashes  before  the 
owner  recovered  his  senses.  As  I  figure 
it,  that  would  be  not  far  from  $2.50  per 
ton.  Such  ashes  cost  us  on  the  regular 
market  $10  at  least.  If  I  could  buy  40 
pounds  of  potash,  250  pounds  of  lime  and 
15  of  phosphoric  acid  for  a  dollar  hill  our 
fertilizer  problem  would  be  about  as  easy 
as  picking  cherries.  I  would  use  the 
ashes  on  everything  I  grow  except  pota¬ 
toes  and  strawberries.  The  first  loads 
would  go  on  the  Alfalfa,  well  scattered 
over  the  field.  Then  we  would  begin  on 
the  Crimson  clover  and  rye.  My  ob¬ 
ject  would  be  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  ashes,  and  also  set  it 
at  work  catching  nitrogen.  This  it  would 
do  by  forcing  the  Alfalfa  and  clover  to 
a  larger  growth,  for  the  more  these  crops 
grow  the  more  nitrogen  they  will  take 
from- the  air.  That  means  more  nitrogen 
to  put  back  in  the  soil  by  plowing  under 
the  crops  or  by  feeding  it  to  make 
rich  manure.  Therefore  the  wood  ashes 
would  pay  me  better  on  the  clover  and 
Alfalfa  than  if  put  direct  on  corn,  cab¬ 
bage  or  other  crops.  If  I  had  such  a 
supply  of  wood  ashes  I  would  buy  noth¬ 
ing  but  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrogen,  as 
we  could  easily  produce  the  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  needed.  I  would  broadcast  the 
ashes  in  any  quantity  up  to  two  tons 
per  acre.  I  have  heard  of  ashes  being 
used  piled  around  peach  trees  to  kill 
borers,  but  the  plan  does  not  seem  to 
work  with  me.  A  pile  of  ashes  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  will  keep  the  moth 
from  laying  her  eggs  close  to  the  ground 
but  T  doubt  if  the  lye  in  the  ashes  is 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  borer  after  it 
has  begun  work. 

An  agent  called  at  my  house  last  week 
and  offered  to  sell  a  potato  that  he  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  bugless.  As  I  have  not  seen 
In  any  farm  journal  any  word  about  such 
potato.  I  thought  he  was  a  swindler  of 
some  kind.  Can  you  offer  an  opinion?  It 
seems  impossible  to  grow  any  kind  of  plant 
that  tile  bugs  do  not  destroy,  o.  c.  b. 

I  his  “bugless  potato”  is  named 
“Roosevelt.”  Our  good  President 
doesn’t  allow  many  injurious  insects  to 
remain  close  to  him,  and  those  agents 
evidently  thought  the  name  would  sell 
the  potato.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "bugless”  potato  vine.  When  you  get 
otic  there  will  be  no  potatoes  on  it. 
Some  varieties  hive  a  tough  leathery 
foliage,  while  others  have  softer  leaves. 
No  doubt  the  bugs  would,  if  left  to 
their  own  choice,  prefer  the  vines  of 
Irish,  Cobbler  tyr  similar  growing  kinds 
•  u m i ii  ii  i' i m ini  i m 1 1 


I  came  on  a  farm  Oetober  1.  find  It  run 
down  badly.  Most  of  the  meadow  is 
plowed,  file  balance  with  no  prospects  of 
a  crop  of  hay.  What  crop  can  I  put  in 
early  in  Spring  for  horse,  cow.  hog  feed 
for  early  feeding,  as  well  as  next  Fall  and 
Winter,  as  I  am  now  buying  all  of  my 
feed,  and  cannot  raise  bay  from  Spring 
seeding.  The  ground  Is  sandy  loam. 

If  I  was  in  that  situation  I  would 
sow  oats  and  peas  as  early  in  Spring 
as  the  soil  was  fit.  Our  plan  is  to 
sow  first  \/  bushel  of  Canada  field 
peas  per  acre  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
work  them  under  with  a  small  plow  or 
Cutaway  harrow.  We  would  put  them 
in  four  or  five  inches  deep;  then  sow  on 
top  of  the  furrows  2*4  bushels  of  oats 
and  harrow  them  in.  Of  course  you 
cannot  expect  to  get  a  large  crop  on 
such  soil  unless  you  use  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  pea  vines  will  be  held  up 
by  the  oats  so  that  the  crop  can  he  cut 
like  other  small  grain.  We  cut  this 
crop  when  the  little  peas  are  forming 
in  the  pods  and  cure  both  oats  and 
pea  vines  together  like  clover  hay.  It 
makes  an  excellent  fodder  for  all  stock. 
If  you  want  grain  you  can  let  the  crop 
stand  until  ripe  and  then  cut  and  thrash 
as  you  would  oats.  One  season  we 
seeded  Red  clover  with  the  oats  and  peas 
and  had  a  good  stand  but  as  a  rule 
this  crop  is  too  dense  for  clover  seeding. 
In  our  climate  we  can  cut  the  oats  and 
peas  for  hay,  plant  our  flint  corn  in 
drills,  get  a  fair  crop  before  frost  and 
seed  to  rye  at  the  last  cultivation  of 
the  corn. 

Concrete  Block  Making. — Here  is  a 
question  which  has  often  occurred  to 
farmers : 

Do  you  think  It  would  pay  a  farmer  to 
go  to  making  concrete  blocks  and  bricks 
when  he  has  a  line  sand  hank  on  his  land? 
The  place  is  on  the  railroad  and  a  switch 
already  put  in  for  his  own  use,  and  he 
has  boys  enough  of  his  own  to  make  brick 
and  blocks,  and  run  his  farm  too.  I  have 
ail  that  :  will  it  pay  to  go  to  work? 

Virginia.  l.  ii.  p, 

T  shall  have  to  pass  that  up  to  those 
who  know.  My  guess  is  that  it  would 
pay  such  a  farmer  in  our  country. 
Here,  those  who  have  the  sand  haven’t 
the  boys,  and  those  who  had  the  boys 
have  seen  them  move  on  to  the  city.  I 
think  if  a  man  got  a  reputation  for 
doing  first-class  work  he  could  in  time 
develop  a  good  trade.  I  would  try  it — 
situated  as  this  man  is,  hut  I  want  to 
hear  from  those  who  know.  Perhaps 
theory  doesn’t  stick  to  practice  as  con¬ 
crete  does  to  sand.  One  may  well  envy 


You  Can’t  Be  Fooled  I 

When  you  buy  Carey’*  Roofing' — the 
ONLY  one  standard  grade  and  uniform 
quality  Roofing.  Both  buildings  shown 
here — the  massive,  million  dollar  Pierce 
Building,  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  modest 
barn  of  James  Marron,  of  Canton,  111., 
are  covered  with 


Free  Sample  and  Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

I  THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Don't  bo  deceived.  Accept  no  roofing  said  to  bo  as 
“good  as  Carey’s.”  For  your  own  protection,  you 
should  write  to  us  direct  BEFORE  you  buy  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  and  bow  to  get  Carey’s. 


CAREY’S  KS  ROOFING 

Mr.  Marron  writes:  “.My  barn  was  covered  with  Carey’s  Roofing,  laid  over  old 
shingles,  nine  years  ago.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  last  nine  years  longer.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  contains  no  paper  to  rot,  no  pitch  to  melt,  nor  gravel  to  wash  off. 
It  is  made  of  best  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  compound  and  fire-resisting  cement — 
all  of  our  own  manufacture.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nailheads 
making  the  only  perfect  roofing  joint. 


ROOFS 


THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  (I  trifle  more  than  short  lived 
roofings.  Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  tor  all  time.  Don't  spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing. 
'[  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS.”  It  will  save  you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of 
your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


DISK 


HARROW* 

Bigger  crops  mean  more  money  for 
you,  Mr.  Farmer.  Every  time  you 
plant  a  crop  you  hope  for  a  "bumper” 
harvest,  don’t  you?  Ever  notice  that 
the  years  in  which  the  ground  seemed 
to  work  up"  better— seemed  to  pul¬ 
verize.  become  more  mellow,  etc., 
your  crops  were  bigger?  It  pays  to 
have  the  best  tools  you  can  get  for 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
seeding.  Well  sown  is  half  grown. 
Here  is  a  tool  that  has  helped  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  to  reap  bigger  and 


tetter  crops,  because  it  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  a  perfect  seed- 


The  Lightest 
Draft  Disk  Harrow 

ou  the  market  _  _  _ _ 

bed.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes,  breaks  up 
the  ground  so  as  to  retain  the  soil  moisture,  and  it  does  it  with  the  least  amount  of 
labor,  especially  in  draft.  It  is  well  built:  has  Wood  Bearing  Draft  Standards, 
Anti-Friction,  Center  Bumpers:  Scrapers.  Made  in  4  to  13  feet  widths,  solid  or 
cut-out  disks,  16  18-20  inches.  A.  money-maker  you  ought  to  have.  Tongue  Trucks 
and  three  or  four  horse  equipments  furnished  extra  when  ordered.  Write  for 
our  1908  Catalog  illustrating  and  describing  our  full  line  of  Johnston  Farm  Tools. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO.,  Box  io,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber ' 

lumber  in  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  better  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 


(jjTKjFi IVS&Scti 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 

A  15-year-old 
boy  cun  opera  to 
HucceHH  fully. 
Two  hands  cut 
5.WJU  feet  ner  day. 
15.000  mi  I  fa  in  uso 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Work#,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  product* 
^  results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Hefid  for 
entaW  of  Saw  Mill*  up  to  3/0  H.  P.t  Steam  Knainea 
Bn(l  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
_  _  ,  r*  Planers,  Shingle  Mil  1«.  Wood  Saws  and  Water 

w  heels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight.  r 

DeLOACH  MIFF  MIG.  CO.,  Box  30li,  BllIDOFI’ORT,  ALA. 


T 


Every  wire— 


AMPLE 


I5'°35, 


CTs. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


r  Write  For  CpCC  Dflfllf  Mow— Today 

EsT  l867  n styles  rnEc  Duua  wnd^ 


:*«■  8,, 


E  13414  -ii. 

DIO  All 


Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

|THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,( 3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.l 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RATION  FOR  PULLETS. 

Will  Mr.  Cosgrove  tell  us  how  he  is 
feeding  his  laying  pullets  this  Fall?  I 
have  Wyandot  les  this  year  for  the  first 
time  and  how  they  can  eat.  when  they  have 
.all  they  want!  I  am  afraid  mine  are  get¬ 
ting  a  little  too  heavy.  The  first  of  No¬ 
vember  there,  were  four  laying  out  of 
28,  hatched  the  middle  of  April.  I  feed 
boiled  oats  in  the  morning,  a  very  little 
mash  at  noon,  so  as  to  feed  the  beef 
scraps;  corn  at  night,  and  a  ground  feed 
before  them  all  the  time.  R. 

I  have  told  how  1  feed  my  pullets  at 
least  twice  or  three  times  this  Fall  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  enquirer’s  feeding 
as  described  above  is  very  good,  but  he 
can  feed  the  beef  scraps  just  as  well  dry 
with  the  ground  feed  as  to  make  a  mash 
to  feed  them  in.  If  he  thinks  his  pul¬ 
lets  are  getting  too  fat  he  can  feed 
whole  wheat  at  night  in  place  of  corn, 
or  make  it  part  of  both.  Barley  is  a 
good  feed  for  a  change,  but  as  much  de¬ 
pends  on  how  they  are  fed  as  on  what 
they  are  fed;  and  that  can  be  learned 
only  by  experience,  gkorgk  a.  cosgkove. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  HKNHOUSF;S. 

In  “The  Business  lien"  Mr.  Cosgrove  says 
that  his  coops  are  10  feet  square;  but  he 
does  not  give  the  dimensions  of  height.  I 
should  like  him  to  tell  me  the  height,  both 
hack  and  front.  Will  he  also  tell  me  how 

large  t lie  window'  is  and  its  location,  also 

how  many  fowls  he  carries  through  the 
Winter  in  the  coop  with  a  scratching  pen 
the  same  size?  What  is  tin:  most  econom¬ 
ical  wny  to  have  the  lumber  cut  for  the 

lien  coops? 

Matteawan,  N.  V.  w.  H.  C. 

My  henhouses  arc  four  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  seven  feet  in  front.  I  buy 
12-foot,  14  foot  and  eight-foot  lumber. 
The  12-foot  cuts  three  four-foot  lengths 
for  the  back,  the  14-foof  two  lengths 
for  the  front,  and  the  eight-foot  is  the 
length  of  the  roof  boards,  which  run  lip 
and  down,  not  crosswise  of  the  roof 
slope.  A  few  extra  hoards  of  each 
length  cut  up  to  good  advantage  in 
making  the  sides.  1  use  matched  boards 
(tongued  and  grooved)  exclusively,  tak¬ 
ing  pains  to  make  every  joint  as  tight 
as  possible.  There  are  two  windows 
in  the  front,  each  six  11x13  glass.  They 
are  put  on  so  as  to  make  the  boarded! 
part  of  the  front  of  about  the  same 
width  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle. 
The  door  is  on  the  side,  and  opens  into 
the  scratching  shed.  Thirty  fowls  will 
winter  comfortably  in  one  of  these 
houses,  with  the  scratching  shed  to  run 
into  in  daytime;  but  one  Winter  1  bad 
04  hens  in  one  of  these  houses  and  they 
laid  well  and  kept  healthy ;  but  1  had 
to  keep  the  door  open  night  and  day 
most  of  the  time.  These  houses  have 
slanting  fronts,  but  while  I  admit  that 
the  additional  iloor  space  obtained  by 
slanting  the  front  is  very  cheaply  got, 
ye.t  I  should  never  build  any  more  that 
way.  *In  Winter  snow  hangs  on  the 
glass  and  has  to  he  swept  off;  in  Sum¬ 
mer  when  the  windows  are  open,  rain 
wets  the  earth  inside,  unless  one  runs 
to  close  the  windows  with  every  shower. 
Making  houses  of  that  size  now  I  would 
have  the  front  perpendicular,  six  feet 
high,  with  a  short  upward  slope  of 
about  three  feet  to  the  peak,  which 
should  he  seven  feet  high;  then  a  long 
slope  to  the  hack.  The  window  would 
he  two-sash,  the  upper  to  swing  inward 
at  top  from  the  center  of  its  sides  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
Each  side  from  the  window  to  he 
hoarded  up  tight  four  feet  high,  the 
upper  two  feet  being  a  cloth  curtain 
tacked  to  a  frame.  The  benefit  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  window  in  the  middle  is  that 
the  easterly  sun  strikes  the  west  of  the 
house  inside,  and  as  the  sun  travels  to 
the  west,  the  whole  floor  will  he  in  the 
sunlight  at  some  time  of  day,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  makes  more  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  nearly  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature  than  sunlight.  The  win¬ 
dow  should  reach  from  a  foot  above  the 


floor  to  within  a  foot  of  the  roof.  I  wo 
slopes  to  the  roof  save  material  and 
makes  less  air  space  to  he  heated  by 
the  bodies  of  the  hens. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

SILAGE  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  have  been  told  that  silage  produces 
tuberculosis  in  cows.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it?  B.  k.  n. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Silage  cannot  produce  tuberculosis  in 
cattle.  This  disease  is  due  to  the  work 
of  a  germ  known  as  Bacillus  tuberculos¬ 
is.  It  cannot  originate  spontaneously, 
that  is,  from  some  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  its  feed,  or  from  the  air,  but  the 
beginning  must  he  through  this  germ. 
It  passes  from  animal  to  animal — us¬ 
ually  through  the  sputum  coughed  up 
from  the  lungs,  though  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  spread  among  calves  through 
skim-milk  taken  from  a  creamery.  In 
those  cases  the  milk  of  a  good  many 
cows  was  put  together  and  thus  the 
milk  from  tuberculous  cattle  was 
mixed  with  all.  The  germ  dies  hard. 
It  has  been  found  alive  after  180  days 
in  dry  material.  After  lungs  were 
buried  167  days  germs  were  still  alive. 
Direct  sunlight  destroys  them  in  10  to 
15  hours.  Even  in  boiling  water  the 
dried  sputum  requires  an  hour  for  kill¬ 
ing.  Freezing  has  little  if  any  effect. 
Even  when  pickled  for  six  weeks  the 
germs  in  tuberculous  organs  were  still 
found  alive.  While  this  germ  produces 
the  disease,  it  might  he  possible  for  an 
animal  to  take  the  germs  into  its  body 
and  still  not  have  consumption.  It 
would  he  strong  enough  to  throw  the 
germs  off.  When  from  any  cause  the 
vitality  of  the  body  has  been  reduced 
the  cattle  are  more  likely  to  take  the 
disease.  Keeping  cattle  in  damp,  foul 
stables  without  fresh  air  make  them 
more  liable.  Heavy  milking,  forcing 
cows  hard  for  milk,  thus  making  too 
heavy  a  drain  upon  the  vitality,  will 
pull  them  down,  and  feeding  an  un¬ 
wholesome  diet  will  weaken  the  cattle. 
Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  silage  fed  rea¬ 
sonably  with  a  fair  amount  of  grain 
and  hay  could  not  cause  tuberculosis  or 
make  a  cow  liable  to  take  the  disease. 


Mrs.  Hayrix  (reading)  :  “This  paper 
says  til’  doctors  hev  discovered  another 
new  disease,  Hiram.”  Hayrix;  “Huh! 
I  wish  th’  pesky  critters  would  stop 
lookin’  fer  new  diseases  long  enuff  tew 
hunt  up  a  cure  for  th’  rheumatiz,  by 
grass!” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnw 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM. 


A  safe, speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  Bill  blister  over 
usod.  Remove- all  bundles  from 
Horts*.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Special  advico  trea. 

LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GOLDSMITH,  N0.657 

Dutch  Itelted  Hull  dropped  March  30,  1007. 
Also  younger  Dutch  Belted  Calves  for  sale  by 

(i.  f*.  GlllltS,  Vail,  New  Jersey. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
a  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service:  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  In  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  Those  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  fanner. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  on 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  he  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
I*.  It.  Mcl.KNNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


best  of  the  breed  ; 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  I, 

V.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  if.  P.  Sterh-ker,  WestOrango,X.J. 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Raddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tam  worth 
Hogs.  Wo  are  the  largest 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Raddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
overissued  by  any  .lack  brooder, 

J.  F,  COOK  A  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texes. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Bunningin  ago  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color—  bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200 lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  -sic  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  Also  there  is  n  lotoffine  Belgian  and  Perehemn  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  oast  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &().  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Sonci  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  \V. 


THE  CLARK  FARM  HERR 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  CA  TTLE 

GENIE  CLOTH I LT)E  4 SOD 7  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.943  IBs.  fat  and  6.179  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  lest  639.4  lbs.  milk,  24.337  lbs.  fat  and  30.121  Ills,  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2602.15  lbs,  milk,  93.439  1I>h.  fat  and  1  16.797  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clink  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Heugerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd  \s  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  402.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  hull  on  the  dam's  side  have  reci  ntly 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  20.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  In  seven  days. 

There  have  recently  been  tested  from  the  Clark  Farm  herd  twelve  cows  and  heifers  of  which  eight 
were  full  ago  cows  from  four  years  up;  the  average  of  these  eight  for  seven  days  was  464.44  lbs.  milk, 
10.092  lbs.  fat  and  20.113  lbs.  butter.  The  remaining  Four  were  two-year  old  heifers  with  their  first,  calves, 
and  these  averaged  for  seven  days  349.50  lbs.  milk,  12.202  lbs.  fat  and  15.253  lbs  butter.  Nine  of  these 
twelve  animals  tested  were  raised  on  or  originated  from  the  Clark  Farm  herd,  and  eight  of  these  twelve 
animals  had  never  been  tested  before. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CIIENTEY.  Manlius,  3V.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 


M.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HERD  HEADED  RY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  Hi  lbs.  12  o/.s.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox. Oaiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stoclcwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


I  AIIRFI  FARU  -JERSEYCATT,'K  ONI'V!  I’" not 

LnUIlLL  I  HIIIY1  Jl}ig  us  what  wo  have  for  sain  but 
tell  us  what  you  want.  Wo  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


I  CAN  furnish  YOU  with  GRADE  JERSEYS 
and  HOLSTEIN'S,  fresh  and  soon  to  freshen. 
Write  for  special  price  on  car  lots.  Address 
F.  S.  WILBUR.  Port  land  villa,  New  York.|| 


Springdale  Hulateins—  Are  producers,  line  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  anti  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Wills, .tat  tux  wan  I.,  II. M. Lyon  &  Sons,  Wyalusing.Pa. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  part  ionium. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  IMuinsboro,  N.  J. 


I\r  I  nU  50  Mammoth  Hron/.e 
K  I  U  I  I  Y  Turkey*;  75  Chester 
IILflU  I  White, Poland  China. 

and  Berkshire  I’igs, 

ail  ages.  HID  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-eont  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -T’K  I  ICS  IANS 
are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality, 
if  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  tired  Bpi.i,  Cai.VKS. 
A.  A.  COKTLLYOU.  Somerville,  V  J. 

BULL  CALVES«YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol'a  Sarcastic 
l.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  offcially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rift  on,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland.  New  York. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  hcil'er-  past  two  years  old.  due  to 
freshen  in  January.  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  hundsome  animals.  Also 
a  tine  yearling  bnli  of  excellent  breeding,  and  -cv- 
ernl  hull  calves  which  will  be  read,  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices  May  he  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 
JOHN  McLennan,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug..  Sept,  anti  Oct.  row; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  with  pedigree;  Brood  sows $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUR0C  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred;  Fall 
I’igs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Ilogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  L.KVVIS  Jk  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


C  H  F  S  HI  IM:  S  the  new  york 

LIILOIIIKLU  FARMERS’  HOG. 
Hardy ; prolific : strong  tine  boned  ;quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  Uni  verst  ly.  Ithaca.  NY. 


A  2  to  3  Mos.  Old  Pig,  Express  Paid, 

in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time. 
You  lav«at  no  motier.  . . I  l,n  ion  tlctlUrc  . . 

Penna.  Berkshire  Company,  Funnett-burg,  Pa. 

Qll  C  —  Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of 
dfiLu  both  sexes,  also  a  tine  lot  of 
Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  I  'FLIGHT  FARM,  Chnzy.  New  York. 


ALE  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cuttle. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland.  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  imported  Sires 
!  and  flams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  sec  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  l)U- 
ROC-J ERSE YS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WY  AN1H) TIES. 


KALORAMA 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbttrg,  New  York, 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Brooding.  Mating- not  akin. 
Large,  Early  Maturing.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FA  KIM ,  Gettysburg,  I’u. 


OHIO  FARM 

oil  hand.  M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENI  I  AM,  LoRoy,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  91)7  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  u  tine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  att  ractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  -on  of  the  Groat  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  got,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  ST  AC  EYL  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts, bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  mid  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  O.  FKKNCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


SPRIN  GBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  <  H  and  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  appifuiLtion.  J.  E.  WATSON",  Marblednle,  Conn. 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  I  ARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

4  Lull  Arc  Sows  Med  for  March  far- 
rowing.  lo  Spring  Colt*  hr«d  for  March 
uttd  April  farrowhc  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Hours;  I  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
repreaontime  lln-  Unproved  American  type.  NVe  have  «»vei  loo 
head  of  all  mci's,  and  all  prlcet*,  from  K"‘*d  rutflil  farmers’  hofpi 
to  fancy  *lm\v  uuhnulH.  A 'Miens  all  lelte.-a  In 

KICIiAKI)  II.  STONK,  TrtnimnsburjS,  N.  V. 


Reg.  P.Ghinas,  Berkshires&C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Keg.  Holsloins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Jl  AM  11  .TUN  Ha  C<  >.,Oochruuvi)lu,Pu 


Cows  in  Calf. 
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VALUE  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  DELAINE 
MERINO. 

More  than  once,  in  these  columns,  I 
1  ave  spoken  of  the  place  occupied  by 
the  line  wool  sheep  of  the  Delaine  type. 
1  have  lately  been  associated  with  Mr. 
R.  A.  Hayne,  of  Adena,  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,  in  institute  work  in  that  State. 
This  is  in  the  southeastern  end  of  the 
State,  across  the  Ohio  River  from  West 
Virginia,  with  steep  hillsides,  hut  large 
stretches  of  plateau  on  top  of  the  hills, 
kinds  rich  in  Blue  grass.  Mr.  Ilayne  is 
i  breeder  of  fine  wools  of  the  Delaine 
type,  and  has  a  flock  of  some  r>0().  He 


two  (;ooi)  MIC  it  i  nos.  Fiu.  33. 

finds  them  particularly  well  adapted  to 
these  broken  lands,  and  also  very  profit¬ 
able.  They  have  large  carcasses,  the 
ewes  weighing  100  pounds  and  better, 
the  rams  a  good  bit  more.  The  two- 
year-old,  whose  picture  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I!.r),  weighed  200  pounds  when  in 
show  condition.  The  three-year-olds  in 
Fig.  .'54  weighed  105  pounds  each.  They 
arc  heavy  shearers,  the  two-year-old 
shearing  a  12-months’  lleece  of  28 
pounds,  flic  three-year-old  ram  on  the 
right  sheared  30  pounds,  the  one  on 
the  left  27  pounds.  Mis  ewes  averaged 
12  pounds  each.  For  this  wool  he  ob¬ 
tained  last  year  28  cents  a  pound.  The 
wool  is  not  short  and  greasy,  like  the 
old  time  Vermont  merino,  hut  of  a  long 
staple.  They  are  what  is  known  among 
sheep  men  as  “Class  B.”  merinos;  that 
is,  fine  wool  sheep  of  good  size,  with 
long  staple  wool,  their  bodies  free  from 
wrinkles  but  with  a  few  folds  on  the 
neck.  These  rams  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  type.  It  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  square  bodies,  good  quar¬ 
ters,  extending  well  down  the  legs.  The 
two-year-old  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  breed  T  have 
seen.  lie  won  first  premium  at  the 
West  Virginia  State  Fair,  and  at  nu¬ 
merous  county  fairs  in  Ohio.  For  rams 
of  this  type  Mr.  Ilayne  tells  me  he 
gets  from  $75  to  $100. 

Here  we  have  a  type  of  sheep  that 
lacks  the  weight  of  the  black-faced 
mutton  breeds,  are  not  so  handsome, 
and  their  carcasses  will  not  bring  quite 
so  much  in  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  shear  fully  one-third  more  wool, 
which  brings  hut  little  less,  per  pound, 


TURKIC-YEAR-OLD  MERINOS.  Km.  34. 

than  that  from  the  Downs.  They  are 
much  hardier,  their  close  wool  shedding 
the  rain.  They  will  feed  on  the  hill 
pastures,  and  keep  in  good  condition, 
where  the  mutton  breeds  would  scarce 
thrive  at  all.  1'heir  carcasses  make  good 
mutton,  and  while  they  do  not  often 
bear  twins,  as  do  the  English  breeds, 
ihcir  lambs  fatten  easily  and  mature 
early.  These  sheep  will  breed  earlier  in 
the  season  than  any  other,  except  the 
Dorset  and  Tunis,  so  that  if  Winter 


lambs  are  desired  they  can  he  obtained 
pretty  early,  and  by  using  a  Southdown 
or  Shropshire  ram,  a  compact  black- 
faced  quickly  maturing  lamb  will  re¬ 
sult. 

With  the  above  valuable  character¬ 
istics  to  their  credit  it  would  appear 
strange  that  they  have  not  been  more 
generally  kept.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  fine  wool  breeders  (whose 
sheep  all  had  a  common  origin  in  the 
Spanish  Merino)  have  stopped  wran¬ 
gling  about  the  alleged  merits  of  their 
respective  breeds,  and  decrying  the  de¬ 
merits  of  those  other  than  their  own. 
Such  a  course  never  makes  any  breed 
popular.  Now  that  the  fine  wool  men 
have  got  together,  and  classified  their 
sheep,  and  have  gone  to  work  to  im¬ 
prove  their  respective  types,  and  by 
showing  and  improving  their  good 
qualities,  they  are  attracting  attention 
to  their  valuable  points,  and  the  mutton 
fine  wool  is  bound  to  take  the  place  lie 
deserves  to  occupy.  While  the  fine 
wool  breeders  have  been  “beating  the 
air”  those  who  have  had  the  mutton 
breeds  have  been  steadily  at  work,  im¬ 
proving  and  booming  their  sheep,  and 
they  have  been  "it.”  With  the  demand 
for  mutton,  and  the  low  prices  that 
prevailed  for  wool,  and  the  popular,  al- 
diough  erroneous  idea  that  the  fine  wool 
was  a  little  wrinkled  sheep,  with  a  car¬ 
cass  no  larger  than  a  yellow  dog,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  beautiful  black- 
faccd  symmetrical  sheep  have  been  most 
in  the  public  eye.  The  words  of  Isaiah 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  MERINO.  Em.  35. 

arc  as  true  of  many  in  these  latter  days 
as  they  were  of  Israel  of  old,  when  he 
said:  “We  all,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to 
his  own  way.”  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  in  my  own  mind  (al¬ 
though  now,  and  for  many  years,  a 
breeder  of  coarse  wools)  that  with  the 
demand  for  sheep  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dairy,  in  many  cases,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expensive  and  constant  labor  re¬ 
quired,  particularly  in  the  rough  hilly 
lands,  and  in  most  cases  by  those  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  with 
them,  these  good-bodied,  hardy  sheep 
will  suit  these  conditions,  and  be  a 
much  surer  and  greater  source  of  profit 
than  the  strictly  mutton  breeds,  which 
must  have  much  better  care  and  feed 
to  produce  equal  results.  'The  mutton 
breeds  have  been  produced  under  en¬ 
tirely  different  conditions,  and  unless 
similar  ones  are  provided  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure  will  result,  and  the 
sheep,  and  all  sheep,  will  he  condemned, 
with  a  consequent  loss,  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  sheep  industry  as 
a  whole.  Howard  van  alstyne. 

“’R  astks,”  said  the  neighbor,  “I’d 
like  to  borrow  that  mule  of  yours.” 
“Goodness  sakes,  boss,”  was  the  re¬ 
joinder,  “I’d  like  to  ’commodate  you; 
hut  1’s  had  some  ’spericnee  wif  dc  law. 
If  a  man  is  'sponsible  for  the  acts  of 
his  agent  an’  I  was  to  lend  dal  mule  out 
it  wouldn’  be  no  time  befo’  ]  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  assassination!” — Washington 
Star. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  ami  Breeders  of  Gorman  Coach, 
Pereheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  I  lave  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
largo  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  11(07  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

<  *ur  horses  are  all  from  three  to  live  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkeb. 

J.  CROUCH  £#  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Hmidod  by  our  fninou*  herd  mill  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whoso  dam,  Ynilia  8<P*  Ptadgn  Cloth llde  sold  for  $0000.  has  A.R.O* 
record  »>f  643.9  lb*.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butt ur  In  "Hum,  2G29.3  1I»m.  milk,  121.31  1  Bn  blitter  In  30  day*,  loo.r.  lbs.  milk  In  1  day# 
HIh  sire’H  dnm  Knty  Stafford  t’oronu  hob  In  World's  rliftiti  |»i*ni  .Jr.  3  year  old  retold  of  590.  (IT.  IIih.  milk,  20.02  lb*.  Imttcr  In  7  days. 
Write  iim  vonr  need*  lii  HoIhIoIuh  or  come  and  Heloct  for  yourself,  (either  *ecure*  nn  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

K.  II.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  -  -  -  -  .  Route  I  .  K.\  BUTS,  4.  Y. 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

W rite  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  bo  removed  with 


£  gSORBiNE 


or  any 

caused  by  strain  or  Inllam- 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
lniir  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  @‘.,’.(10  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Hook  :t-C  free. 

ABHORBINK,  .IK.,  for  mankind,  #1.00, 
livored.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Kook  tree.  Made  only  by 


W.  F, YOUNG,  P.D  F.  88  Monmouth  St  . Suringtield. Mass 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  tJicne 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind* 
jin  IT,  Mho*  Rol  l,  inj u  rod  Tondon* 
and  nil  LttnionoNM.  No  scar  nr  loss 
o!  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Sena 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters 
from  business  men  and  trainers 
On  crcry  kind  of  case.  All  IJealcrM  or  Ktprrs«  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.  , 


Spwm.  RiMcaonc.Cuna.  Thorium* 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  car  corn,  shelled  corn,  1 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaflirl 
corn,  cotton  seed. corn  in  shucks,  [ 
fasti  01  U!  am;  I 

coarse,  medium  or  lino.  The  only  | 

mill  In  tbs  world  made  with  *1 
double  sot  of  grinders  or  burrs.  | 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke.  I 
Especially  adapted  for  j 
gasoline  engines. 

nrr  a  copy  of  I 
l»LL  F a rmer's  I 
Guide,  most  useful  I 
book  of  Record*  and  Recipes  J 
mailed  upon  request. 

.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Sprif  qfield,  Ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVQ 

Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Slaves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  ee-  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  It.  SKERRY  A  (JO.,  Batavia,  III 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


bAWH  now a 

TURKS 


1IYONKIUN.  It’s  KINO  OK  TIIK  WOODS,  .Saves  money  and 

birkscli..  Send  for  VltKK  illus.  catalog  showing  latest  improve, 
■nent,  and  testimonials  from  thousands,  l  irst  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.Marrlsim  St., Chicago,  Ill. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  Mi’ll d  4  Kuffiry  Whi’t’U.  Tin**  on  . 

With  Rubber  Tirr*,  if  1  £>.5*0.  I  Blfg.  wIipp1*  \  i»4  lu. 
tread.  Top  HukkIiw-  $29.75;  Bl**lgh%,  $10.75,  Writ**  for 
natlog.  Lraru  how  to  buy  direct.  Krpnir  Whe«d».  $5.50. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FltKK.  W.K.  HOOK,  Cincinnati, O. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

CutiilogucH  on  !!cf|iieit 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Steam  and  Gasoline  Engines, 


Boilers, Saw  Mills 
and  Machinery. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO., 
3  1<>  \V.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

I'ewest  Parts.  Pises 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIKI.D  ' 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


".ILSON  MFG.  CO. 


BELLS  LIKE  SIXTY ?ho|  J 
SELLS  ron  SIXTV^** 

GILSON 

01  GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Crcan 
^parators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines.  etc.  THEE  TRIAI 

_  Aslt  for  catalog  all  sizei 

144  P»rk  St.  Port  Washington,  Witt. 


Tae§toddard  Ideal 


I  1*2  If.  P.  Gasoline  En^ina 

The  IDEAL  power  for  light  term, 
work.  Fitted  with  4  Inch  or  6  incte 
friction  clutch  pulley  for  running  hanti 
separator*.  Further  information  am| 
prices  given  by  request. 

OTHER  SIZES  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Creamery  Package  Mlg.Co.o; 


GRIND  YOUR 

H  OWN  FEED 

*wfth  a  Star  Feed  Grinder  and  stop 
waste.  Makes  ideal  feed.  Grinds 
nil  grains.  Speedy  .strong1,  durable 
and  built  for  service.  Simple  ami 
geared  sweeps.  Belt  powers  from 
2  to  10  H.  P.  Lowest  prices. 

Strong  guarantee.  Send  for  book 
THE  STAR  MFG.  CO. 

7  51  Depot  Hi.,  New  Lexington,  O 


SALT  ANIMALS 


THE  HUMANE 
SENSIBLE  WAY 


Let  their  taste  tpilde  you  by  supplying  Compressed 
Pure  Salt.  Bricks  in  holders,  convenient, economical, 
animals  never  neglected,  never  take  too  much. 
Itettned  dairy  salt  guaranteed.  Address 

BKLMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  COt, 
Station  C.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


—We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
them.  2a  years  in  the  business.  Wo 
charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  Y  ork 


Raw  Furs 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse  Hide, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  u.ny  kind  of  hide 
or  skin  with  the  hair  on,  soft,  light, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  tor  robe,  rug, 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  then,  up  v.  non 
bo  ordered. 

lint  tirst  get  onr  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  ttie  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  sk  ins  in  tiie  world. 

We  make  and  sell  Natural  Black 
Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  fur  lined  coats;  also  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THK  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AM  BRIDGE 

REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW 

Will  do  equally  good  work  on  level  land  or  hill-side:  no 
ridges  or  dead  furrows;  lighter  draft  than  a  hand  plow 
doing  same  work;  power  lift  for  raising  plows;  adjust¬ 
able  polo  (loos  away  with  all  side  strain  and  regulates 
width  of  furrow;  extra  heavy  Improved  steel 
wheels  wit  h  dust  cap  and  removable  chilled 
boxes.  Constructed  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  riding  plow  that  will  do  the 
•  ng  ' 


work  without  leaving  the  land  in  ridges  - - - 

or  dead  furrows.  Successfully  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
team.  The  Reversible  Sulky  Plow  is  a  labor-saver  and  a 
money-maker  for  the  up-to-date  farmer,  fully  described  in  a 
circular  which  we  will  send  free,  at  the  same  time  we  will 

81  Ml 

II 

: 


UlCUldi  WHICH  »YG  Will  OOllH  I  1  Utt.  ttV  HIV  OULUV  *  i  1  " 

Bond  our  catalog  describing  ••The  Love  joy  Idne*  of  Farm  Tools 
If  wo  have  no  dealer  near  you  wo  want  to  make  you  a  Special  l*n 
Proposition  that  will  save  you  money. 

THE  LOVEJOY  CO.,  700  FOUNDRY  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  H.  Y. 
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RAISING  A  CALF. 

We  have  36  three-months 
months-old  ealves.  What  Is 
feed  for  them,  and  how  much. 

West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  never  seen  those  calves,  and 
do  not  know  their  breed  or  condition,  I 
can  prescribe  for  them  only  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  This  calf-feeding  question 
has  been  coming  up  for  years,  and  wiFl 
probably  continue  to  do  so.  Therefore 
perhaps  I  might  as  well  tell  how  we 
raise  our  calves  from  birth  to  a  year 
old.  In  the  first  place  do  not  start  to 
raise  a  calf  that  is  not  worth  raising. 
By  that  I  mean  one  that  is  unlikely  to 
be  worth  as  a  yearling  what  it  will  cost 
to  raise  it  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
never  pays  to  raise  a  scrub  calf  in  a 
scrub  manner,  because  that  will  make  it 
even  more  “scrubby”  than  its  parents. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  raise  one 
good  heifer  with  liberal  feed  than  to 
raise  two  or  three  that  will  ultimately 
develop  into  “boarders”  in  the  dairy. 
Our  calves  are  all  purebred  Jerseys,  and 
are  very  small  at  birth,  and  should  be 
fed  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Our 
great  dairy  friend  of  Ohio,  John  Gould, 
used  to  say  that  his  only  objection  to 
the  Jersey  was  that  he  had  to  be  so  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  cat  from  catching  the 
young  calves.  But  since  we  have  found 
how  to  feed  them,  we  do  not  object  to 
their  small  size.  One  great  thing  in 
their  favor  is  that  the  cow  very  rarely 
has  anv  trouble  in  giving  birth  to  the 
calf,  which  is  not  the  case  with  some  of 
the  other  breeds.  We  take  the  calf 
away  from  the  cow  at  once,  not  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  suck  at  all,  for  as  a  general 
tiling  the  milk  is  not  only  too  rich,  but 
the  calf  will  take  so  much  that  it  will 
be  made  sick  right  at  the  start.  We 
take  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  the 
mother’s  milk  and  add  half  as  much 
warm  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  blood 
meal.  Be  sure  to  add  the  blood  meal 
to  the  first  feed,  for  its  smell  will  cause 
the  calf  to  refuse  its  feed  if  added  later 
on.  Besides,  calves  fed  the  blood  meal 
rarely  “scour.”  After  a  few  days  we 
gradually  reduce  the  whole  milk  and  re¬ 
place  it  and  the  water  with  skim- 
milk  fresh  from  the  separator.  Now 
some  one  will  say  right  here,  “I  sell  my 
milk,  and  cannot  afford  to  feed  milk. 
What  is  the  best  substitute  for  milk? 

I  have  never  found  that  “best  substi¬ 
tute,”  and  would  advise  under  these 
conditions  to  either  kill  the  calf  at  the 
start  or  hire  some  one  back  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  raise  it  for  you.  I  feed  part 
whole  milk  until  the  calf  is  six  weeks 
old,  or  in  some  cases  even  longer.  By 
that  time  the  calf  will  eat  dry  grain 
from  a  box  within  reach,  and  will  also 
begin  to  eat  a  little  fine  hay.  I  do  not 
mix  grain  of  any  kind  with  the  milk, 
for  this  is  a  source  of  indigestion  and 
bowel  trouble  generally.  I  feed  the 
skim-milk  just  as  long  as  I  have  it  for 
them,  the  longer  the  better,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  add  water  to  the  milk  until  I  get 
them  to  drinking  clear  water.  Do  not 
make  any  sudden  changes. 

For  grain,  ground  oats  are  as  good 
as  anything,  but  they  are  both  scarce 
and  expensive.  Good  sweet  wheat 
bran  with  a  handful  of  cornmeal  is  all 
right,  and  a  little  linseed  meal  is  splen¬ 
did.  But  feed  sparingly  of  this,  for  it  is 
rich,  and  another  source  of  indigestion 
if  used  too  freely.  We  used  to  raise 
calves  on  a  gruel  of  “calf  meal”  and  a 
very  little  milk,  also  on  a  gruel  of  oil 
meal  and  fine  middlings.  But  we  have 
given  up  the  practice,  and  think  it  best 
to  raise  only  the  number  of  calves  and 
pigs  that  we  can  furnish  with  plenty 
of  skim-milk.  j.  grant  morse. 


Feeding  Buckwheat, — In  regard  1o 
buckwheat,  T  have  always  fattened  hogs  on 
it:  killed  two  this  Fall,  weight  200  pounds 
apiece.  I  have  four  pigs  that  came  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  will  weigh  100  pounds  apiece  to¬ 
day  :  they  have  had  buckwheat  and  milk. 
I  always  use  buckwheat  straw  to  bed  calves 
and  hogs.  I  never  had  any  trouble  from  it. 
Sheep  will  eat  the  straw  if  given  one  feed 
a  day  of  it.  G.  E.  G. 

,  Xe’wfane,  Vt, .  s 

I  4  *  a  I  I  t 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  “Asian  Sporting  Newspaper.”  pub- 1 
lished  at  Calcutta,  prints  the  following  want  I 
advertisement  which  seems  somewhat 
unique  in  this  country  where  hunting  is  on 
less  strenuous  lines: 

Wanted  :  Elephants.  Tigers  and  Rhino  - 
(■crones.  Wm.  Jamraeh,  London. 

Mr.  Jamraeh  is  a  dealer  in  supplies  for 
menageries. 

Dried  Eggs. — ‘‘Can  you  inform  me  how 
they  dry  fresh  eggs  as  are  now  used  in  our 
American  navy?”  j.  t. 

The  moisture  is  expelled  from  the  eggs 
by  a  process  similar  to  the  desiccation  of 
cocoanut  or  fruits.  The  resulting  product 
contains  all  the  nourishing  features  of  the 
egg,  but  is  somewhat  less  profitable.  It  is* 
understood  that  dried  eggs  are  used  to  some 
extent  by  bakers,  but  the  bakers  with  whom 
I  have  talked  bad  gone  back  to  liquid  eggs 
as  more  satisfactory.  The  desiccated  egg 
does  not  lighten  bakery  goods  like  a  beaten 
fresh  egg.  Their  main  use  appears  to  be  in 
places  where  fresh  eggs  are  not  available. 

Hothouse  Lambs  are  arriving  in  fair 
quantity  hut  run  a  little  too  light,  some 
under  30  pounds  and  down  to  24.  The 
range  of  price  is  wide,  $3  to  $11  per  head. 

It  would  have  paid  to  keep  many  of  these 
lambs  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  They 
ought  to  weigh  over  30  pounds;  33  pounds 
makes  a  very  nice  Iamb  if  well  propor¬ 
tioned  otherwise,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  this 
weight  so  early  in  the  season.  It  pays  to 
brush  the  dirt  and  tag  locks  from  the  wool, 
as  this  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance. 

Damaged  Apples. — The  writer  lias  sev¬ 
eral  times  recently  been  asked  to  examine 
shipments  of  apples  that  were  more  or  less 
damaged  by  going  slack  in  transit.  In 
some  cases  t ho  loss  was  heavy.  Very  bard 
or  tough  skinned  apples  will  stand  consid¬ 
erable  shaking  in  the  barrel,  hut  most  of  the 
choice  varieties  are  seriously  damaged  by  it. 

It  seems  that  few  people  other  than  pro-  [ 
fessional  packers  realize  how  important  it 
is  to  get  the  barrels  as  full  as  possible.  The 
barrel  seems  full  and  is  headed  up  with 
considerable  force,  but  before  it  gets  half 
way  to  market  the  apples  are  rattling 
around.  For  special  purposes,  such  as 
shipment  across  the  ocean,  every  apple 
should  be  put  into  the  barrel  by  hand,  with 
a  sort  of  wedging  motion,  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  experience.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  extreme  care  willl  pay 
in  barreling  apples  intended  for  domestic 
markets,  but  I  believe  it  might  be  used  to 
advantage  with  much  of  the  better  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  the  damaged  apples  first 
mentioned  10  cents  worth  of  additional 
work  per  barrel  in  packing  would  have 
netted  40  or  50  cents  in  the  price  re¬ 
ceived.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is 
shrinkage.  Apples  barreled  in  the  Fall  and 
kept  in  cellar  or  barn  for  two  months  are 
likely  to  become  slack  from  shrinkage  unless 
very  tightly  packed.  In  such  cases  every 
barrel  should  in*  tested  before  shipping,  and 
any  that  rattle,  unheaded  and  repacked. 
This  will  pay  well.  The  chief  fault  with 
most  packers  is  that  they  wait  until  the 
barrel  is  half  full  at  least  before  shaking 
down.  The  time  to  commence  this  is  as 
soon  as  half  a  bushel  of  fruit  is  in  the 
barrel,  and  the  shaking  must  he  kept  up 
persistently  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The 
market  outlook  for  apples  is  not  bright. 
Trade  is  dull  and  the  top  prices  quoted  rep¬ 
resent  exceptional  rather  than  general  sales. 

w.  w.  H. 


MILK  CANS  ROBi 
YOU 

Look  ’through  a  microscope  at  milk  / 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you ’ll  I 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd.  , 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This] 


ifl 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  paDS  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  yon  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  to.ooo  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick-get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tab¬ 
ular.  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  3’our  dairy  , 
pro  tits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog] 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co- 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 


The  Best  Phosphate  for  Top  Dressing  Grass, 
Clover  and  Pastures;  Unequaled  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Cabbages,  Beets  and  all 
Leguminous.  Crops. 

BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  does  not  revert  or  go  back  to  insoluble  forms. 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

It  is  very  available.  The  plants  can  use  it  all. 

It  makes  high  colored  fruit  and  healthy  foliage. 

It  permanently  enriches  the  land. 

It  drills  perfectly. 


THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 


MR.  MONROE  MORSE,  of  Medway,  Mass.,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  farmers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  American 
Cultivator,  date  of  November  16,  1907,  writes  as  follows  : —  ‘‘The  cheapest 
way  to  supply  lime  to  the  soil  is  to  use  Basic  Slag  (Thomas  Phosphate 
Powder)  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fertilizers.  Slag  (  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder)  carries  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  value 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  it  carries  will  cover  its  whole  cost.” 

Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (pages  28  and  29:) 
“SLAG  PHOSPHATE  produced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST 
than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  bone  meal  plots.” 
This  test  included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP  and  ONE 
GRASS  CROP. 

MR.  H.  W.'COLLINGWOOD  (Editor  The  Rubai.  New-Yorkeb)  says: 
“  All  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  IRON  SLAG  (  BASIC  SLAG) 
crushed  up  into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  TREES  HAVE  IM¬ 
PROVED  YOU  WOULD  BE  ASTONISHED.”— (Address  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  “The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,” 
March  9,  1905.) 

Our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Thomas  Phos¬ 
phate  Powder  and  its  Uses,”  is  sent  FREE  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


THE  COE=MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder, 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  Salts. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Famous  E.  Frank  Coe  &  Peruvian  Brands,  Headquarters 
for  all  Fertilizer  Materials. 


24=26  STONE  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


Low  Milk  Can 

fi 

bhu 


Sixteen  years’  use  has  conclusively  proved  the, 
durability  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  makes 

dairying  more  profitable  than  S. 


Enclosed 
Gears — , 
Safe, 

Self- 
Oiling 
and  Easy-' 
Running. 
Simple 
Bowl,  only 
2  parts 
Inside. 

Easy 
To 

Wash 
And  handle 


other  machines  because  it 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 


The  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  U. 
is  indorsed  by 


FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 
rout  why  the  U.  S.  is  the  best, 
^nd  it’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  know? 


Justwrite,  “Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  159. 


leading  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  throughout  the 
country.  For  example:  — 
‘April  29, 1907. — Your  sepa¬ 
rators  continue  to  give  us 
perfect  satisfaction.  Since 
our  last  report  we  have  tried 
two  more  machines,  and  of 
all  the  nine  machines  tried 
up  to  the  present,  none  have 
skimmed  closer  than  the 
U.  S.  ”  Can  send  you  20 
letters  from  them  if  you 
want.  The  U.  S.  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  THE 
standard  cream 
separator. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


[Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


American  Saw  Mills 

Saw  More  Lumber  With  Less  Power 

and  less  help  than  any  other  mills  in  the  world. 
They  are  lighter  running,  better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able.  more  modern  in  design,  and  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  mills.  You  should  in¬ 
vestigate  our  improved  duplex  steel  dogs,  combi¬ 
nation  ratchet  set  works  and  quick  receder, 
variable  friction  feed,  etc.  A  size  to  suit  auy 
power. 

Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Cord  Wood,  Cut-off 
and  Kip  Saws,  Lath  Mills — Full  line  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Machinery.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co., 

128  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

CIO  Kn?lDevriog  Building,  New  York  City. 

IVritt  us  /or  name  of  nearest  age?it  to  you. 


m 

Agents  in  all  large  cities. 


SZSmf  HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

ipnk  King  among  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
SSSri. ITTr'—.. _ of  steel  alt  others  east  iron.  Hereules  is  4W/„  stronger 


I  WDnnrur  tonu  of  Bteeh  a11  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  is  100%  stronger 
|  rlHUUutll  inUn  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept,  RS 


STEEL 


Centerville,  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

Gasolene  Engines— it 

TVYI>  I'D  1  Kfli  anH  l\T  <r).4.p  u  i  \  I  I  W  A  i  i  4  \  II  I  T\DK 


Mill 


Mil 


15,18,80  Horse  Power.  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  loth  and  Meagher  .StreetsV'cillCAGO,  I  LLItSOls! 
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INCUBATOR  OR  HEN-HATCHED  CHICKS. 

Will  chickens  hatched  by  incubators  be 
as  good  and  strong  layers  as  those  hatched 
by  hen  ?  h.  g. 

Elm,  N.  J. 


Yes,  chickens  hatched  by  incubators 
make  just  as  strong,  healthy  and  good 
laying  fowls  as  those  hatched  by  hens; 
that  is  if  they  are  properly  hatched. 
Eggs  from  the  most  vigorous  stock  may 
be  hatched  and  the  chicks  utterly  ruined 
in  the  hatching,  as  I  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  For  several  years  I 
furnished  eggs  to  a  person  who  made  a 
specialty  of  selling  young  chicks  just 
hatched.  As  he  obtained  better  results 
from  my  eggs  than  I  did,  I  wrote  him 
for  instructions.  He  replied  that  he  be¬ 
gan  airing  the  eggs  after  the  first  week, 
airing  them  10  minutes,  then  15,  increas¬ 
ing  until  the  last  few  days  he  aired  them 
a  half-hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Being  a  sort  of  fresh  air  crank  myself, 
I  began  practicing  the  extra  airing  on 
300  eggs  in  my  incubator,  taking  care 
that  the  eggs  were  not  cooled  below  70 
degrees.  Result  was  that  the  chicks  did 
not  hatch  on  time,  but  strung  along  for 
a  week.  Being  due  on  Monday,  it  was 
Saturday  before  the  hatch  was  finished, 
and  the  chicks  were  poor,  weak  things, 
only  about  00  hatching,  and  those  died 
off  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  a  day 
until  they  were  nearly  all  gone.  They 
were  utterly  spoiled  in  the  hatching.  In 
the  next  brooder  to  them  were  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  from  the  same 
hens,  that  were  as  lusty,  vigorous, 
healthy  a  lot  as  I  ever  saw.  The  con¬ 
trast  taught  me  to  go  slow  about  con¬ 
demning  the  breeder  if  eggs  bought  for 
hatching  did  not. turn  out  strong  chicks, 
as  it  was  quite  possible  to  spoil  eggs 
from  good  stock  in  the  hatching.  Not 
all  hens  are  good  sitters ;  some,  espec¬ 
ially  fat  old  hens,  are  apt  to  stick  too 
closely  to  the  nest,  while  others  are  off 
too  much,  resulting  in  a  delayed  hatch. 
The  most  vigorous  chicks  are  those 
which  hatch  out  a  day  ahead  of  time. 
If  the  hatch  is  finished  by  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty-first  day,  then  I  know  I 
have  an  extra  strong  lot  of  chicks. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


PAPER  MILK  BOTTLES. 

We  have  investigated  the  matter  in 
this  city,  and  find  that  nine  dealers  have 
had  some  experience  in  their  use,  and 
three  of  these  are  now  using  the  paper 
bottles  in  their  regular  business,  but  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  t  ransient  trade. 
Three  others  have  given  up  the  use  of 
the  paper  bottles  entirely,  after  having 
had  them  on  trial  for  a  short  time. 
They  give  as  the  reason  for  discontin¬ 
uing  their  use  that  the  paper  bottles  re¬ 
quire  more  careful  handling  than  glass 
bottles,  and  a  small  amount  of  pressure 
causes  the  bottle  to  overflow.  The  caps 
frequently  get  out  of  place.  The  paper 
bottles  are  also  not  adapted  to  icing  the 
milk,  as  the  pieces  of  ice  force  the  caps 
out  of  place  and  cause  the  milk  to  spill. 
One  party  tried  to  use  the  bottles  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  after  two  months  was 
obliged  to  give  them  up,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  customers  did  not  like 
them,  and  refused  to  buy  the  milk.  The 
other  three  dealers  are  using  paper 
bottles  exclusively  in  connection  with 
their  lunch  rooms,  or  in  selling  milk 
over  the  counter.  They  find  them  very 
satisfactory  in  sending  out  milk  or 
coffee,  and  in  selling  milk  to  strangers 
who  are  not  likely  to  return  the  bottles. 

The  number  of  paper  bottles  used  in 
Washington  city  daily  would  probably 
not  exceed  300.  It  appears  that  these 
bottles  must  be  made  more  substantial, 
and  that  the  caps  must  be  fitted  more 
securely,  if  they  are  to  compete  with 
glass  bottles  in  the  milk  trade.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  paper 
bottles  before  they  come  into  general 
use  in  the  retail  trade.  c.  B.  lane. 

Assistant  Chief  in  Charge  of  Market 

Milk  Investigations. 


CHRONIC  INDIGESTION. 

I  have  an  old  horse  (19  years),  who 
keeps  on  getting  thinner  in  spite  of  feed 
and  care  given  him.  The  local  veterinarian 
says  his  teeth  are  so  irregular  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  being  filed,  and  consequently  he 
does  not  properly  masticate  his  feed,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  his 
voidings.  He  has  indigestion  and  frequently 
worms.  In  the  past  two  years  I  have  tried 
all  the  remedies  recommended  and  prescribed 
without  favorable  results.  He  does  not 
average  over  three  hours’  work  per  day, 
blit  as  he  is  such  a  faithful  horse  and  is 
apparently  sound  in  all  other  respects  I 
want  to  treat  him  and  feed  him  to  get  a 
little  fat  on  him.  I  am  at  present  feeding 
ground  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal  in  the  ratio 
of  3,  1  and  %,  and  give  him  once  a  day  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  char¬ 
coal.  bicarbonate  of  soda,  gentian,  ginger 
and  salt.  w.  b.  k. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  failure  to  masticate 
food  properly  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
poor  condition  described,  and  it  should 
be  quite  possible  to  cut  and  file  the 
most  irregular  teeth  so  as  to  at  least 
benefit  the  animal  or  improve  mastica¬ 
tion  to  some  degree.  In  some  instances 
‘•he  incisor  teeth  are  so  long  and  “par¬ 
rot-mouthed"  that  the  molars  cannot  act 
properly,  and  trimming  down  these  in¬ 
cisors  proves  wonderfully  beneficial  in 
such  cases.  Take  him  to  a  veterinary 
dentist  who  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  good  hand  with  the  instruments, 
rather  than  his  conversing  and  boasting 
apparatus,  and  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  an  operator  he  will  tell  you  candidly 
if  the  teeth  can  be  assisted  by  mechan¬ 
ical  interference.  On  general  principles 
reduce  the  feed  one-half  and  increase  the 
work  or  outdoor  exercise  daily.  Feed 
a  quart  of  black  strap  molasses  night 
and  morning  along  with  cut  hay  and 
the  grain  and  meal  mixture  you  are 
using,  or  substitute  cornmeal  for  ground 
oats  and  it  will  do  as  well.  At  noon 
feed  some  whole  oats  and  at  night  long 
hay,  after  the  molasses  ration.  Mix  the 
molasses  with  hot  water  and  then  add 
to  the  feed  by  stirring.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  starve  the  horse  to  take  the 
molasses  food  at  first,  but  soon  he  will 
take  it  with  relish,  and  it  should  make 
him  plump  up  fast  and  without  colic. 
Gradually  the  grain  and  meal  ration 
may  be  increased  in  amount  if  found 
necessary.  Where  worms  are  present 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  giving  the 
treatment  for  that  purpose  which  we 
have  several  times  prescribed  in  this 
paper.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


The  1908  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

Are  now  ready  for  your  inspection. 

Ten  New  Styles-Ten  New  Capacities-Ten  New  Prices. 

A  size  for  every  dairy,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 

The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators. 
See  the  Improved  DE  LAVAL  before  you  buy,  or  you  must 
surely  regret  it  later  on.  Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue 
of  1908  machines  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt, 

CHICAGO 

1213  4  121B  Fll.BKRT  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  4  Sacbamknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices  : 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-117  William  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  4  16  Pkinokhs  Strkkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Wide  Tires  Best 

Carry  sixty  per  cent  more  load  than 
narrow  tires  under  same  conditions. 
Save  money  because  never  need  re¬ 
pairs.  We  furnish  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  flt  any  axle— get  a  set  for  your 
wagon.  Our  free  Catalogue  tells  the 
farmer  how  to  save  money— write  for  it. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  70.Z,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Homeseekers,' 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weoks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  clearod  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate -  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.F.Smlth,  Traffic  Bgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nasnvllle,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry.t  Nashville,  Tenn. 


OLDS  engines 


J  WANT  YOU  TO  GET  the  most  Kberal 
proposition  ever  made  on  a  gasoline 
When  a  company  like 


^  This  company  has  been  making  engines— and 
nothing;  else— for  thirty  years. We  are  engine 
specialists. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  big,  successful  con¬ 
cern  like  this,  that  makes  one  tiling,  must  make 
that  one  thing  well. 

Our  new  factory  is  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  engine  factory  in  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  complete  equipment  we  can  build 
engines  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  very 
lowest  cost. 

That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a  durable,  sim¬ 
ple,  strong;,  highest- grade,  perfect-work¬ 
ing,  long-lived  engine  at  a  low  price. 

This  liberal  proposition  is  the  crowning 'reason 
on  top  of  a  lot  of  good  common  sense  ones,  why 
you  should  buy  an  Olds  Engine  and  none  other. 

We  Have  Any  Kind  of  an 
Engine  You  Want 
Our  new  catalogue  tells  aliout  them  in  detail. 
I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our 
Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12 
h.  p.,  which  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill 
it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the 


engine.  It  will  save  you  money, 
this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  exclusive  gasoline  engine  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country,  make  such  a  proposition, 
it  means  something.  I  have  placed  my  proposition 
in  the  hands  of  our  representatives.  Write  to  them 
or  to  me,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 
JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen.  Mj'r.  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

The  Olds  Engine  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
a  Engine  you  can  buy.  It  is  the  simplest 
in  construction,  most  economical  to 
run,  will  do  your  work  at  the  smallest 
expense,  and  does  not  get  out  of  order, 
wheel— that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing 
to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be  moved  anywhere. 
All  Olds  Engines  run  properly,  are  easy 
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start  winter  and  summer, 
ment  uses  them. 


are 
U.  S. 


to 
Govern- 


Don’t  Fail  to  Write 


for  our  new  catalogue  and  the  liberal 
proposition  at  once.  Address  the  home  office 
or  any  representative. 

Do  not  buy  any  other  engine  until  you  have 
got  my  liberal  proposition.  It  is  something 
unusual.  Yon  certainly  want  to  know  about  it. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

Home  Office,  LaueliiK,  Mich.,  903  Seager  st. 

Boston,  69-75  Washington  St.,  N.  Portlmol,  Ore.,  80  7th  St. 
SanFranciBco,Cor.Jessie4Kcker  Sts.  Elgin, III. ,26-34  River  St. 
Kansas  City,  1226  W.  Eleventh  St.  Kempton,  Pa. 

Omaha,  1018  Farnum  St.,  Houston, Tex., SUTravisSt. 

BiliKhamton.N.  V.,23WashlngtoH bt.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Minneapolis,  313  8.  Third  St.  Miami,  Fla.,  C  4  13th  St. 

Philadelphia,  1816  Market  St. 

To  insure  prompt  deliveries,  we  carry  a  full  line 
of  Engines  and  parts  with  our  representatives. 


My  Price — the  Lowest 

Ever  Made  on  a  High-Grade  Spreader 


7|L  The  ONLY 
.if  Spreader  m 
•/  Guaranteed  lor  N 
'/  25  Years  with  a 

$25,000  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  TO  PROTECT  YOD 


I  am  the 
ACTUAL 
MANU¬ 
FAC¬ 
TURER 
ol 

Manure 
Spread¬ 
ers-  not 
a  Jobber, 
so  the  Gal¬ 
loway  really 
is  sold  from 
lactory  to 
tarni. 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Real  30  Day  Free  Trial WMt  lhc  Money ln  YOtJR  Pocket 


OU  don’t  have  to  pay  me  or  any  one  else  a  single  cent  on  the  price  of 
my  spreader  before  you  try  it  or  after  you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
itself  to  be  the  best  made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  beginners  don’t 
know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the  Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break 
and  wear  out  where  experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 

I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manufacturer  to  put 


his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway  in  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test. 
I  don’t  care  what  other  spreader  you  try — it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try 
the  Galloway  at  the  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
try  the  Galloway  at  no  cost  to  you  even  if  you  do  put  up  your  money  to  try 
any  other  spreader.  If  the  Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  thai  you  try, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny 
and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


Galloway 


I  make  the  only  70  bu.  spread¬ 
er  with  wagon  running-gear. 
Patented.  If  s  something  new. 
Worth  $15  more  than  any 
other,  and  costs  $20  less.' 


The  ONLY  Spread¬ 
er  with  MALLEA¬ 
BLE  and  STEEL  lor 
ALL  Parts  that 
break  and  wear 
out  in  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the 
wagon  gears 
i  you  already 
...  have. 


Wagon  Box 


Manure  Spreader 

THE  Galloway  has  the  best  improvements— all  patented  so 
you  can’t  get  them  on  other  spreaders.  The  Galloway  is 

Lightest  Draft — Feeds  as  You  Wish — and  is  the  Only 
Spreader  that  Fits  Quickly  and  Easily  to  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Widths  of  Wagon  Gears, 

I  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  669  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 

prompt  delivery  to  you  from  "Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  points  at  Kansas  City ;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  WIs.,  etc. 


Galloway  of  Waterloo 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader  Book,  Free. 


The 

ONLY 


End¬ 
less  Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  In 
the  World 

Patented  — 

Worth  $25  on 
any  Spreader. 
Costs  you  nothing 
on  the  Galloway. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believo  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person,  lint  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  > on  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  promised  a  brilliant  battle — with  ink — over 
this  mulch-cultivation  matter.  Prof.  Hedrick  will  re¬ 
view  the  case  and  draw  conclusions  from  what  has 
been  printed,  and  F.  H.  Ballou  is  collecting  figures  on 
the  mulch  side. 

* 

Is  there  any  stream  on  your  farm  that  can  be  har¬ 
nessed  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  describes?  Perhaps  the 
harness  will  cost  too  much.  This  is  a  great  way  to 
obtain  light  where  it  can  be  done.  Do  you  want  figures 
on  the  cost  of  harnessing  your  brook? 

* 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  surprised  itself  as  an  accurate 
prophet.  We  said  the  agricultural  meetings  would  pass 
fewer  “resolutions’’  than  ever  this  year,  but  we  did 
not  anticipate  the  silence  that  has  fallen  upon  most  of 
them.  This  determination  not  to  “resolve”  too  much 
is  a  wise  one,  for  if  it  be  lived  up  to  a  resolution 
when  it  does  come  will  mean  something. 

* 

You  will  remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  from 
the  first  that  it  would  be  years  before  farmers  would 
receive  any  particular  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  denatured  alcohol.  Some  people  seemed  to 
think  their  heat,  light  and  power  troubles  would  all 
be  solved  by  homemade  alcohol.  Thus  far  we  under¬ 
stand  only  10  stills  have  been  set  up.  Alcohol  costs 
too  much  to  compete  successfully  with  gasoline.  Not 
being  disappointed  at  the  outcome,  we  are  more  hope¬ 
ful  than  ever  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  de¬ 
natured  alcohol  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  farmers. 

* 

Some  of  the  institute  workers  do  not  seem  to  think 
their  hearts  have  been  sifted  out.  They  say  they  argued 
with  Mr.  Dawley,  but  were  overcome  by  his  arguments 
and  promises  to  settle  the  case  at  once.  The  Roman 
Emperor,  Hadrian,  died  1770  years  ago.  He  took  great 
delight  in  disputing  with  learned  men,  and  always  won 
the  argument.  A  great  philosopher  once  argued  with 
him,  but  gave  up  after  a  time.  His  friends  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  push  the  argument  through  as  he  might 
have  done.  His  answer  is  1770  years  old,  but  six 
months  young:  “How  mould  you  have  me  contend  with 
a  man  who  is  master  of  30  legions ?”  It  takes  a  brave 
one  argue  to  a  finish  with  the  man  who  carries  the 
bag.  Very  few  Carnegie  medals  for  bravery  will  be 

distributed  as  a  result  of  this  cattle  case! 

* 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  great  interest 
in  dwarf  apples.  Many  readers  want  to  know  the 
facts.  Are  these  little  trees  good  as  fillers  in  an 
orchard  of  standard  trees?  Are  they  really  for  the 
practical  grower,  or  only  for  the  amateur?  Quite  a 
number  of  elderly  men  are  still  planting  orchards,  and 
naturally  they  would  like  to  see  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  dwarfs  are  early  bearers — why  not  plant 
them?  At  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Albert  Wood  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  from 
these  dwarf  trees.  The  apples  were  remarkably  hand¬ 
some.  If  some  tree  agent  could  take  that  outfit  of 
apples  through  the  country,  or  true  pictures  of  them 
he  could  do  a  great  trade  in  dwarf  trees.  Mr.  Wood 
has  no  large  story  to  tell.  He  says  the  dwarfs  are  not 
practical  for  a  commercial  orchard.  A  few  slow- 
growing  varieties  like  Bismarck  or  Lady  will  do  fairly 
well  on  dwarf  stock.  The  rank  growing  varieties  de¬ 
velop  too  large  a  head  for  the  dwarf  root.  The  care 
given  the  average  orchard  would  not  answer  for  the 
dwarfs,  which  require  the  most'thorough  tillage.  While 
Mr.  Wood  has  grown  some  beautiful  fruit,  and  con¬ 
siders  the  dwarfs  desirable  for  a  few  varieties,  he 
would  not  advise  them  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
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Some  people  may  dread  “hard  times,”  but  certain 
fakers  and  swindlers  appear  to  be  having  a  harvest. 
Some  country  people  have  taken  their  money  out  of 
banks,  or  turned  good  securities  into  cash.  The  longer 
they  keep  this  money  the  more  fearful  they  become 
that  it  will  be  lost  or  stolen.  Of  course  they  know 
it  is  idle  money.  Some  plausible  fellow  comes  along 
with  a  glib  tongue  or  an  alluring  circular,  promises 
10  or  12  per  cent  and  actually  gets  that  money!  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  an  intelligent  man  will  take 
his  money  out  of  a  perfectly  safe  thing  through  fear 
and  put  it  into  some  wild-cat  scheme  that  he  knows 
nothing  about — yet  that  appears  to  be  done  every 
week.  If  any  man  has  money  which  he  does  not  keep 
in  bank  he  should  pay  his  bills  first  of  all  and  then 
invest  in  some  needed  thing  for  farm  or  home.  There 
never  was  a  better  time  to  do  that  than  right  now. 

* 

Out  in  Colorado  they  can  raise  Ben  Davis  apples 
of  good  quality.  That  qualifies  the  State  to  put  the 
top  notch  on  any  agricultural  product.  Farm  educa¬ 
tion  is  no  exception.  The  teachers  at  the  Agricultural 
College  want  to  bring  that  institution  closer  to  the 
farmer.  A  number  of  short  courses  are  given — not  all 
at  the  college,  but  here  and  there  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  Prof.  Cottrell  tells  how  one  such  course 
was  worked  out : 

Del  Norte  adopted  a  new  plan  for  tlieir  short  course. 
The  school  board  voted  to  adjourn  (he  high  school  for 
the  week  and  to  require  all  the  boys  to  attend  the  agricul¬ 
tural  short  courses  and  all  the  girls  to  attend  the  domestic 
science  short  course.  The  teachers  of  the  high  school  are 
also  required  to  attend  these  short  courses  and  at  the  close 
to  give  the  pupils  an  examination  on  the  work. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  plans  we  have 
heard  yet  for  a  section  where  farming  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries.  It  might  be  said  that  at  the  East, 
where  other  lines  of  business  are  very  strong,  such  a 
plan  would  not  work  so  well.  We  would  like  to  see 
it  tried. 

*  • 

The  Knights  of  the  Postage  Stamp  are  poking  their 
pens  at  many  a  public  man.  One  of  our  readers  put 
a  stamp  on  Hon.  John  W.  Dwight,  who  represents  the 
Thirtieth  New  York  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Dwight  was  asked  to  use  his  influence  for  a  parcels 
post  and  postal  savings  banks,  also  where  he  stood  on 
these  questions.  He  returns  this  lucid  and  extended 
expression  of  his  views  on  the  subject: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  December  20,  regarding 
parcels  post  and  postal  savings  banks.  As  it  now  looks, 
with  decreasing  revenue  and  increasing  expenses,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  passing  either  one  of  these  bills  is  not  very  flat¬ 
tering.  Thanking  for  your  friendly  expressions,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours,  john  w.  dwigiit. 

We  judge  that  Air.  Dwight  belongs  to  that  large  class 
of  statesmen  who  are  well  described  by  Alilton’s  line: 
“He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and  zvaits.” 
Does  Air.  Dwight  think  he  is  sent  to  Congress  sim¬ 
ply  to  see  how  things  look,  or  to  wait  until  some  one 
else  has  done  the  real  fighting  for  the  people?  He 
might  bestir  himself  and  make  the  prospect  a  trifle 
more  “flattering.”  If  he  does  not  we  predict  that  he 
will  not  receive  many  flattering  letters  from  people 
who  want  the  parcels  post.  Air.  Dwight  seems  to  be 
a  good  subject  for  the  stamp  act! 

The  agricultural  education  of  Governor  Hughes! 
Have  you  contributed  your  mite  toward  it?  The 
Governor  can  no  doubt  obtain  a  share  of  this  desired 
education  from  the  State  Agricultural  Department, 
but  he  also  needs  a  correspondence  course  that  he 
may  realize  the  feelings  of  working  farmers.  Here 
is  part  of  a  letter  sent  him  by  an  old  soldier  of  New 
York  last  week: 

I  am  an  old  farmer,  an  old  soldier,  a  strong  Republican 
and  a  great  admirer  of  our  present  Governor.  I  have  no 
axes  to  grind.  I  just  want  to  put  a  word  in  your  ear. 
In  my  judgment  you  are  keeping  in  office  a  very  corrupt 
man,  F.  E.  Dawley.  I  have  admired  him  in  the  past,  and 
had  every  confidence  in  him  as  an  educator  of  the  farmer, 
but  my  dear  sir,  “where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire.”  The  stink  of  that  smoke  is  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  every  progressive  farmer  in  the  State.  No  one 
blames  you  yet,  but  you  will  be  blamed  if  he  is  kept  in 
office.  Radical?  Yes,  I  am  radical,  and  have  a  right  to  be. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  institute  speakers  without  a 
stain  on  their  escutcheon.  o.  t.  p. 

Now  the  man  with  no  ax  to  grind  always  cuts 
the  most  ice.  This  old  soldier  doesn’t  use  birdshot 
but  one  of  the  old  rifle  balls  that  went  straight  at 
the  bull’s-eye.  There  are  hundreds  more  just  like 
him,  and  they  are  writing  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  They  look  upon  Governor  Hughes  as  a  fear¬ 
less,  upright  man,  who,  above  all  things,  stands  for 
honorable  public  life.  Never  before  have  these  men 
had  a  chance  to  take  up  a  public  question  which 
affects  farmers  and  farming  directly  and  before  all 
else.  It  does  not  need  a  politician  to  realize  what 
may  grow  out  of  this  enforcement  of  the  stamp 
act.  Air.  Wadsworth,  Senator  Dryden  and  several 
others  can  give  full  information  about  that. 


,  January  25, 

On  page  869  last  year  A.  E.  Price,  of  Illinois,  gave 
the  story  of  the  Hereford  steer,  “Badlands  Billy,”  and 
his  mates.  He  promised  to  tell  how  these  steers  finally 
sold.  The  following  statement  is  now  sent  by  Air. 
Price : 

I  shipped  Billy  and  17  chums  on  Christmas  night,  and 
got  into  a  crowd  of  26,000.  I  never — at  that  time  of  the 
year — saw  so  many  long-fed  cattle;  cattle  fed  a  year  or 
more,  and  were  practically  finished  on  good  old  1906  corn. 
Yrou  see,  feeders  had  too  much  confidence  in  markets  and 
held  on  too  long.  Mine  averaged  1,360  and  sold  at  $5.55, 
while  a  big  ripe  load  of  prime  1.505  pound  steers — picked 
from  three  loads  and  fed  a  year  and  over — from  our  town, 
sold  at  $5.60  and  another  lot,  nearly  all  Angus  and  Here- 
fords  weighing  1,420,  that  certainly  looked  good  to  me, 
could  not  be  sold  at  all,  and  being  held  till  the  30th  brought 
$5.45.  A  year  ago  my  best  load  weighed  over  1,500  and 
brought  $6.60.  Now  meat  seems  almost  as  high  now  as 
then.  IIow  do  you  explain  that?  a.  e.  price. 

We  can’t  explain  it.  We  just  have  to  put  out  the 
money  or  live  on  vegetables!  Aleat  prices  all  through 
the  East  are  extortionately  high  to  consumers,  and  the 
average  buyer  secures  no  benefit  front  the  lower  prices 
which  farmers  receive.  There  is  a  cut-off  at  one  end 
and  a  hold-up  at  the  other.  Air.  Price  says  the  quality 
of  western  corn  is  very  poor  this  year.  On  the  best, 
well-drained  ground  the  best  farmers  had  a  good  yield, 
but  not  one  ear  in  four  is  good,  sound  grain.  Cattle 
cannot  make  a  good  gain  on  such  corn. 

* 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  well-informed  west¬ 
ern  men  that  there  will  begin  before  many  years  a 
movement  of  farmers  from  the  Western  States  back 
to  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  East.  One  of  the  things 
that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  western  farmers  to 
New  York  is  the  belief  that  Alfalfa  can  be  made  to 
grow  here.  These  men  know  what  Alfalfa  will  do, 
and  they  rightly  judge  that  they  can  use  it  to  cut  down 
the  heavy  fertilizer  bills  which  eastern  farmers  pay. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  we 
find  the  following : 

If  your  railroads  would  advertise  lands  and  give  rates 
as  our  western  roads  do,  you  would  have  a  very  large  emi¬ 
gration  from  our  Western  States,  particularly  from  Iowa, 
to  the  better  sections  of  New  York  State,  and  possibly  to 
some  points  in  New  England.  I  have  been  convinced  for 
some  time  that  there  are  better  openings  there  than  in  the 
West,  except  in  the  irrigated  sections  especially  adapted  to 
sugar-beet  growing  and  to  fruit  farming.  If  the  conditions 
were  properly  put  before  the  western  people  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  it  would  attract  the  sons  of  some  of  our  best  farmers. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  such  railroad  advertising 
would  prove  effective,  but  we  do  not  think  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  be  left  to  do  it.  The  State  of  New  York, 
through  its  Agricultural  Department,  should  let  the 
world  know  what  New  York  has  to  offer  in  farming 
possibilities.  The  State  ought  to  do  as  Kansas  has 
done,  and  use  every  legitimate  means  of  advertising 
its  soil.  There  are  very  few  men  in  the  world  like 
F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  but  New  York  wants  the 
best  imitation  of  him  that  can  be  found.  Mr.  Coburn 
has  just  been  elected  by  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  another  term.  One  member  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  when  he  said : 

“No  man.  would  dare  to  go  home  who  proposed  any¬ 
one  else  for  the  place,  or  voted  otherwise  than  for  the 
Secretary’s  retention.” 

Now  suppose  you  start  out  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
and  run  through  the  Agricultural  Department  of  your 
State.  How  many  such  men  will  you  rake  out?  And 
yet  that  is  the  sort  of  men  that  agriculture  needs ! 


BREVITIES. 

Wiiat  are  you  farming  for? 

Is  your  farm  a  better  place  to  live  on  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  ? 

A  man  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  worked  for  one  house  for 
71  consecutive  years. 

A  legacy  of  the  habit  of  raising  legumes  is  one  of  the 
best  you  can  leave  your  boy. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  idea  of  the  “big  stick”  is  not  cut  from 
a  tree,  but  copied  from  a  bulldog. 

Mark  Lane  Express  reports  a  case  where  a  steer  which 
broke  its  leg  was  fitted  with  a  wooden  substitute  and  lived 
to  make  beef. 

The  great  reason  why  most  kicks  fail  to  effect  what  is 
intended  is  that  most  people  try  to  side-step  away  from  the 
issue  when  they  kick. 

lx  Iowa  good  Alfalfa  land  is  worth  $100  an  acre,  as  a 
business  investment.  In  New  York  State,  with  higher  prices 
for  farm  products,  such  value  ought  to  be  $150. 

We  are  told  that  ,8,000.000  colored  people  in  America 
have  accumulated  more  property  since  the  Civil  War  than 
40,000,000  Russian  peasants  have  in  several  centuries. 

The  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ap¬ 
pointed  wQmen  inspectors  to  visit  dairies  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  and  to  give  instruction  and  advice  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  dairymen.  New  Zealand  has  540,000  dairy 
cows. 

Club-rooted  cabbage,  smutty  corn,  scabby  potatoes.  Far 
better  burn  them  than  to  throw  on  the  manure  pile.  The 
germs  af  these  diseases  are  just  scattered  and  cultivated 
on  the  manure  pile. 

A  number  of  readers  ask  for  information  about  soiling 
crops  for  cattle.  We  shall  give  it  in  time,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  send  for  bulletins  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick. 


1908. 
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“YELLOW  JOURNALISM”  IN  THE  CATTLE 

CASE. 

We  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  touch  the 
side  of  the  famous  Jersey  cattle  case  now  to  be  made 
clear.  Mr.  Dawley  and  his  friends  have  endeavored 
to  switch  off  from  the  real  issue  by  blackening  the 
character  and  motives  of  Mr.  Rogers.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  destroy  Rogers’s 
credit  and  drive  his  trade  away,  so  that  he  might  be 
starved  or  crushed  into  submission.  Few  who  have 
not  felt  the  hateful  touch  of  it  can  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  the  farmers’  institute  and  agricul¬ 
tural  department  political  machines  to  destroy  a 
man's  business  and  character.  Rogers  has  had  to  face 
the  entire  force  of  it.  The  object  of  this  was  a  double 
one.  Rogers  was  to  be  blackened  and  crushed  so 
that  he  could  have  no  standing  and  no  one  to  present 
his  case.  The  politicians  who  have  thus  far  protected 
Dawley  evidently  figured  that  a  discredited  man 
would  have  no  rights  which  the  public  will  respect. 
They  also  expected  to  blacken  and  discredit  The 
R.  N.-Y.  by  having  it  tied  to  a  friendless  man. 
Judging  others  by  themselves  they  had  no  idea  that 
either  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  the  public  would  stand  up 
and  fight  for  a  principle  in  the  shower  of  mud  they 
threw  at  Rogers.  We  knew  they  were  wrong.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  fight  for  a  man’s  common  rights 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  bend  or  free,  and  honest 
people  everywhere  will  sustain  such  a  fight  when 
they  know  the  facts.  We  can  never  make  these 
politicians  and  their  defenders  believe  that  we  have 
fought  this  case  on  principle,  and  we  shall  not  try  to 
do  so.  We  make  no  effort  to  defend  Mr.  Rogers,  but 
we  do  intend  that  plain  farmers  who  might  have 
been  victimized  in  the  same  way  shall  realize  the 
cursed  shame  and  the  hideous  outrage  which  the  rich 
and  influential  can,  if  unchecked,  perpetrate  upon  the 
poor.  We  therefore  make  extracts  from  letter  re¬ 
cently  written  by  Mr.  Rogers,  that  this  pitiable  side 
of  the  case  may  be  understood.  These  letters  were 
received  before  the  recent  hearing  at  Rogers’  place 
at  which  Dawley  refused  to  give  open  testimony: 

I  told  you  and  Somers  while  here,  when  he  asked  why 
we  did  not  kill  those  diseased  cows,  that  we  would  have 
to  keep  them  if  it  took  the  whole  herd.  I  regret  to  say 
now  that  those  conditions  already  too  nearly  exist.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  every  animal  of  the  herd  we 
bought  from  Dawley  was  well  seeded  down  to  tuberculosis 
when  we  got  them,  in  addition  to  the  contagious  abortion. 
There  is  no  doubt  where  the  disease  was  brought  in,  for 
our  old  family  cow  we  had  before  we  bought  of  Dawley  is 
left,  but  both  her  daughters  went  with  it.  We  bad  four 
of  the  old  skates  shut  off  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  sickening 
to  see  them  and  to  hear  them  hacking  and  coughing.  The 
test  now  throws  out  the  last  of  what  little  remained  of  an 
income  from  the  Dawley  herd,  even  though  it  did  not,  and 
in  fact  never  has  paid  for  the  feed,  much  less  the  labor, 
but  on  top  of  that  every  last  heifer  of  the  Dawley  lot  that 
we  have  kept  here,  waiting  for  the  investigation,  is  also 
gone. 


Now  Dawley  informed  Rogers  that  he  would  deliver 
a  fine  lot  of  cattle  that  would  give  a  great  start  in 
breeding.  After  the  sale  Dawley  told  Rogers  in 
effect  that  no  man  ever  took  greater  value  in  cattle, 
for  the  money  paid,  away  from  his  farm.  We  intend 
to  brand  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  right  where  it  belongs.  Mr.  Rogers  says: 

At  the  start  we  kept  the  first  diseased  cow  here  for 
months  waiting  for  an  investigation  which  was  finally  re¬ 
fused.  That  cow  was  buried  and  the  one  that  stood  next  to 
her  was  the  next  one  that  got  bad,  and  she  in  turn  was 
kept  for  several  months  waiting  for  the  investigation, 
which  showed  her  up  as  being  in  poor  condition,  and  that 
fact  used  against  us  in  bolstering  up  Dawley’s  claim  that 
they  were  forced,  and  the  other  full  sister  as  claimed  at 
one  time  and  denied  at  another  was  fat  and  sleek.  This 
one  was  buried  soon  after  the  investigation.  Then  there 
was  old  Harmony,  denied  and  thrown  out,  the  loss  saddled 
on  us,  and  refused  to  even  answer  our  Inquiries  about  her, 

We  see;  from  this  why  he  did  not  kill  the  sick 
animals  at  once.  These  cows  carried  the  evidence  to 
prove  his  claim  of  fraud.  Mr.  Scjuiers  swears  that 
several  of  those  cows  are  grades  which  he  sold  Daw¬ 
ley  and  in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  Benedict,  who 
handled  the  cattle  on  Dawley’s  farm.  They  were  the 
living  evidence  of  guilt,  and  Mr.  Rogers  kept  them 
alive  at  this  fearful  cost  in  the  face  of  every  dis¬ 
couragement.  Those  who  have  followed  this  case 
know  that  Dotshome  Harmony  is  the  cow  rejected 
by  the  committee.  Dawley  claims  she  is  not  the  cow 
he  sold,  but  as  we  now  know  Mr.  Benedict  has  identi¬ 
fied  her  and  Rogers  can  prove  that  she  is  the  very 
cow  he  brought  from  Dawley’s  place.  For  months 
that  cow  has  been  slowly  dying  while  the  facts  about 
her  identity  were  known. 

Let  any  man  of  moderate  means  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Rogers  for  a  moment : 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  we  would 
have  been  better  off  financially,  by  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  to  have  just  swallowed  it  all.  said  nothing  and  quit 
the  cattle  business  by  burying  or  beefing  the  whole  lot  at 
the  start,  but  we  knew  there  was  fraud  and  we  knew  that 
thousands  of  others  would  be  benefited  if  the  registry  of 
cattle  could  be  brought  under  regulations  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyer  and  make  the  Cattle  Club  responsible  for  the 
papers  it  issues.  While  there  was  all  through  a  possibility 
that  we  would  eventually  get  something  out  of  it  for  our¬ 
selves,  had  this  been  all  that  we  were  fighting  for  we 
might  long  ago  have  put  an  end  to  the  troubles,  but  we 
have  been  encouraged  to  hang  on  a  little  longer  with  the 
thought  that  we  would  help  others  anyhow,  whether  we 
got  anything  out  of  it  or  not,  but  even  in  this  we  seem 
to  have  made  a  failure,  and  unless  some  mighty  strong 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  or  those  who  are  responsible 
are  forced  to  stoop  or  bend  their  iron  wills  to  a  higher 
power,  all  our  suffering  and  loss  seems  to  be  for  nothing. 

Every  word  of  that  is  true,  and  you  would  be  no 
better  off  if  you  had  tried  to  obtain  justice  from 
those  who  are  protected  by  political  influence  and 
“graft.”  Read  on : 

We  do  not  feel  able  to  keep  up  much  longer.  They  have 
been  trying  to  drown  us  out.  starve  us  out.  or  in  any  way 
get  rid  of  us,  and  their  purpose  is  too  nearly  accomplished 
now.  What  show  has  any  farmer  against  such  odds,  unless 
he  is  wealthy,  and  even  then  he  is  powerless,  single  handed. 
A  man  has  simply  to  take  what  he  gets,  and  if  he  finds 
he  is  cheated  he  might  as  well  just  swallow  it,  for  if  he 
makes  a  fight  >e  is  liable  to  be  run  out  of  business.  The 
handicap  is  too  much  for  a  poor  man. 

It  is  not  o  ir  business  to  champion  the  personal 
cause  of  any  individual.  We  state  the  facts,  sad 
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and  discouraging  as  they  are,  yet  we  would  rather 
be  in  Isaac  C.  Rogers’s  unhappy  position  to-day  than 
to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  meanness  and  power 
and  sneering  indifference  have  driven  him  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Before  this  case  is  done  with  the 
common  people  of  this  country  will  feel  more  like 
thanking  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  hard  right  he  has  put  up 
and  the  brave  stand  he  has  made  for  a  principle 
which  affects  us  all. 

We  have  all  worked  like  dogs;  wife,  children  and  all, 
canng  for  this  trash,  buoyed  by  the  hope  that  something 
would  be  done,  but  two  years  now  have  gone  since  we  got 
the  cattle,  and  never  a  dollar  of  profit  from  them  yet,  and 
nearly  two  years  since  complaint  was  made  to  the  Cattle 
(  lub.  We  have  not  only  lost  the  year's  time,  and  heavy 
expense  in  keeping  this  Dawley  herd  waiting  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  but  it  has  almost  wiped  out  the  little  hopes  we 
had^  of  having  something  for  the  future. 

Now  this  is  to  you — you  man  of  moderate  means, 
with  hopes  for  your  children,  with  hopes  for  your 
country  and  only  your  hands  and  a  farm  with  which 
to  serve  them.  Do  you  not  see  how  the  powerful 
and  rich  may  crush  you  as  they  have  crushed  Rogers, 
unless  there  be  some  higher  power  to  compel  justice? 
It  is  also  to  you,  you  well-to-do  or  wealthy  man. 
You  may  be  strong  enough  to  protect  yourself  or 
you  may  have  money  enough  to  fight  vour  claims 
through  the  courts.  Yet  the  principle  underlying  this 
case  is  still  vital  to  you  and  your  interests.  You 
cannot  afford  to  stand  aside  and  say  it  is  not  your 
business,  because  you  know  it  is.  Very  likely  The 
Country  Gentleman  will  say  this  is  “yellow  journal¬ 
ism  or  “playing  to  the  galleries,”  but  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  deny  the  facts. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Reports  made  January  8  before  the  Safe 
n^'ls  Automobile  Association  ai  its  annual  meeting  at 
Boston  showed  that  since  June  there  had  been  abouUlOO 
^  1,1  Massachusetts,  in  which  4!)  people 

were  killed  and  464  people  injured.  More  than  a  thousand 
persons  have  been  convicted  in  the  lower  courts  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  automobile  laws  in  the  past  year,  in  all  tiftv- 
six  licenses  have  been  suspended  or  revoked  bv  the  IIRh- 
Of  ythe0m,m,M10n/  More  than  $11,000  has  been  paid  in  fines. 
tmthUW  reported  it  is  recorded  that  more  than 
two-thirds  ot  them  occurred  in  broad  daylight  There  were 

settledadisrtricts  aCCldentS  °a  Coun"'-v.  roads  as  in  thickly 
setuea  disti  lets.  ...  A  grand  jury  at  Hopkinsville 

K.v.,  January  8,  returned  an  indictment  against  G  b’ 
Powell,  one  of  the  “day  riders"  who  called  on  tobacco 
in  November.  He  was  one  of  the  panel  from  which 
t1<LPr.Psen  K'and  jury  was  made  up  .  .  The  Texts 

&  Pacific  freight  station  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  January  7.  The  station  cost  $11)0,000.  and  it'  is 
estimated  contained  $100,000  worth  of  freight,  which  was 
also  destroyed.  .  -  .  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Congdon  and  Ed- 

mund  YVlIson,  majority  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Railroad  Commission,  have  reported  to  Gov  Stokes  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  that  State  during  the  lime  the  new  Commission 
!*“sn  ,bofen,  jP i  existence.  They  declare  that  there  are  too 
ni‘lpV  a"d  l>bice  the  blame  for  much  of  the  loss 

of  life  on  railroad  corporations,  it  is  recommended  that 
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Killed  4_  were  employees.  7  were  passengers,  and  the  others 
wayfarers  or  trespassers.  Of  the  injured,  15  were  em¬ 
ployees,  45  passengers,  and  the  rest  wayfarers  or  tres- 
1) asset s.  Many  of  the  fatalities  were  due  to  grade  crossings 
many  of  which  are  unguarded.  The  commission  declares 
that  tracks  and  crossings  are  not  sufficiently  patrolled  or 
inspected,  and  recommends  that  men  of  greater  intelligence 
rv*  employori.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  Parker  Building,  at  Nine- 

teenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  January  11, 
caused  the  death  of  three  firemen  and  one  other  man  and 
a  loss  of  $5,500,000.  The  building  was  occupied  bv  many 
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floors  r  aircnnn  iv  i  o.,  manuracturers  of  gold  pens  occupied 
the  eighth  floor,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  were  the  rooms  of 
A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  dealers  in  Oriental  and  domestic 
mgs,  and  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  firm  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  fhe  stock  of  this  firm  alone,  all  of  which  was  lost 
was  estimated  at  over  $100,000.  Below  these  firms  were 
various  other  manufacturers,  and  on  the  ground  floor  was 
the  office  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collendor  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  billiard  and  pool  tables.  The  Subway  was  seriously 
delayed  by  the  fire,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  insecure  wall's 
would  fall  on  it.  The  firemen  were  hampered  by  rotten 
hose  and  poor  water  pressure.  .  The  State  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  at  Henderson.  Kv..  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  Night  Rid¬ 
ers  are  common  criminals  and  that  the  statement  of  Gov. 
Wilson  that  the  society  is  responsible  for  recent  raids  is 
utterly  without  foundation.  The  meeting  appealed  to  the 
State  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  Paris- 
green  or  any  other  poison  on  tobacco.  .  .  .  Three  buy¬ 

ing  houses  of  Hopkinsville,  Kv.,  January  10,  signed  an 
agreement  not  to  buy  any  tobacco  pledged  to  the  Dark 
Tobacco  Association  or  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
and  not  to  receive  the  same  if  it  shoulld  be  unknowingly 
purchased.  This  is  to  contradict  the  reports  that  buyers 
are  trying  to  induce  farmers  in  the  pools  to  violate  their 
pledges.  .  .  .  The  report  of  Messrs.  Murray.  Neill  and 

Smith,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  last  month  to  investigate  strike  conditions  in  Nevada 
and  to  advise  him  as  to  the  need  of  Federal  troops  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  in  Goldfield,  was  made  public  January  12.  The 
commissioners  make  little  or  no  criticism  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Labor,  hut  are  rather  severe  on  the  mine 
owners  and  the  Governor  of  Nevada.  The  commissioners 
in  their  report  profess  to  he  satisfied  that  the  troops  were 
called  for  by  the  operators  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
out  their  plan  of  reducing  wages  and  refusing  to  recognize 
the  miners’  union.  To  refuse  to  recognize  the  union  by 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  the  commission  says,  vio¬ 
lated  a  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  .  .  .  January  13 

a  fire  in  the  Rhodes  Opera  House.  Boyertown,  Pa.,  caused 
a  panic  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  nearly  200  persons.  It 
was  a  church  entertainment,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  were  women  and  children.  The  conditions  of  tbe 
panic  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
tragedy.  .  .  .  William  Mitchell.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Harle 
and  Leslie  E.  Hurlbert,  the  three  Americans  whose  death 
sentences  for  the  murder  of  two  other  Americans  for  their 
life  insurance  were  recently  commuted  to  twenty  years  im¬ 
prisonment  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  have  been  (aken  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  tbev  will  he 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  TTloa.  The  three 
eonvicts  are  prohibited  from  uttering  a  word  to  anyone 
during  their  first  six  years  of  imprisonment.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  applies  to  all  long  term  convicts.  They 
will  be  kept  In  solitary  confinement  during  this  time. 
.  .  .  The  special  committee  appointed  bv  the  State  Fair 

Commission  under  an  act  of  tbe  last  Legislature  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  State  fair  grounds  and  buildings  in 
Syracuse  and  prepare  an  adequate  scheme  of  development 
will  urge  upon  the  legislature  new  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,877,400.  This  plan  was 
submitted  at  a  conference  January  13  at  tbe  Executive 
Chamber,  Gov.  HughPs,  Senator  Raines.  Speaker  Wadsworth 
and  Senators  Armstrong.  White  and  Cassidy,  State  Archi¬ 
tect  Ware  and  others  were  present.  The  special  committee 
urged  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $220,000  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  building  under  the  new  plan,  the  Manu¬ 
factures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  TTndPr  the  improve¬ 
ment  scheme  32  new  buildings  and  improvements  are  pro¬ 
vided.  .  .  .  The  Richmond  Conntv.  N.  Y.,  Agricultural 

Association  adopted  resolutions  opposing  the  law  which 
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provides  that  county  fairs  shall  receive  5  per  cent  of  the 
racetrack  receipts.  It  favors  a  direct  appropriation  by  the 
State  in  place  of  the  aid  now  given  through  gambling  at 
racetracks. 


FARM  NOTES. 

We  are  having  splendid  Winter  weather  here  in  the 
South,  with  occasionally  frosty  nights,  hut  no  snow.  The 
principal  crop  here  is  Irish  potatoes.  We  plant  the  first 
crop  in  February *or  March,  and  harvest  last  of  June;  plant 
second  crop  about  middle  of  July  and  harvest  in  October. 
To  prevent  scab  in  potatoes  we  use  sulphur.  When  we 
cut  the  seed  we  sprinkle  about  a  handful  on  a  bushel  of 
cut  seed,  turn  it  into  a  bag  and  shake  it  up  ;  use  about,  a 
pound  of  sulphur  to  a  barrel  of  seed.  M.  o.  e. 

Toano,  Va. 

We  had  fine  weather  the  last  two  weeks  and  the  fanners 
are  busy  hauling  manure  and  plowing.  Tobacco  stripping 
is  starting  slowly ;  much  of  the  crop  is  not  cured  very 
well  on  account  of  the  late  season.  There  is  no  tobacco 
sold  through  hero,  whi’e  last  year  at  this  time  it  was  all 
sold  and  much  of  it  stripped.  Most  of  the  shops  are  start¬ 
ing  work  whieh  had  closed  down  on  account  of  the  money 
stringency.  Apples  sell  at  SO  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  pota¬ 
toes  00  cents  per  bushel ;  butter  35  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs 
30  cents  per  dozen.  e.  d.  k. 

York  Co.,  Fa. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  steers  were  fed  on  an 
earth  floor  and  also  on  a  cement  floor.  The  manure  when 
analyzed  showed  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
and  88  per  cent  of  the  potash  in  tbe  feed  were  saved  in 
the  manure  on  tbe  cement  floor.  On  tbe  earth  floor  only 
62  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  and  78  per  cent  of  the  potash 
were  saved.  More  than  half  the  cost  of  the  cement  floor 
was  saved  in  six  months.  The  next  best  thing  to  a 
cement  floor  and  covered  barnyard  is  to  haul  the  manure 
out  on  the  level  ground  as  fast  as  made.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  leaching  lot  it  be  where  the  crops  are  to  be 
grown. 

We  arc  plowing  bean  land  (Limas),  planting  sugar  beefs, 
and  barley  (some  for  hay),  December  31.  I  want  that 
flint  corn  to  see  if  I  cannot  fool  Mother  Nature  and  get  a 
crop  of  fodder  corn  after  a  crop  of  barley  hay.  I  have  moist 
ground  and  did  it  last  year  with  store  seed.  I  want  to  try 
this  year  with  real  seed.  My  hay  barley  is  now  about  two 
inches  high,  and  in  ordinary  course  of  *events  should  be 
ready  to  bay  in  May,  so  I  think  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
some  corn.  We  have  very  little  frost  in  this  locality.  We 
are  still  eating  green  peppers,  tomatoes,  etc.  though  this 
does  not  always  happen.  Rut  we  have  cabbage,  letlnce, 
radish,  etc.,  all  year,  though  I  wish  you  could  send  a 
dish  of  those  Hope  Farm  baked  apples  for  a  New  Year's 
gift — we  always  want  what  we  haven’t  got.  you  know. 

Oxnard,  Cal.  g.  e.  e. 

On  November  19  we  bad  nasturtiums,  Dahlias,  roses, 
pansies  and  even  tomatoes  still  in  bloom  and  growing,  un¬ 
touched  by  the  frost.  No  wonder  the  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  prairies,  who  have  made  a  little  stake, 
flock  to  the  “Sunset  City”  of  the  Dominion,  attracted 
by  its  genial  climate,  to  say  nothing  of  (lie  wide  and 
opening  possibilities  of  this  great  and  growing  city.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  taking  up  small  ranches  of  two  acres  up  to  50 
acres,  and  with  the  high  price  for  all  produce,  they  will 
do  well  after  the  first  season.  Fresh  eggs  are  now  60 
to  65  rents  per  dozen,  higher  than  ever  before  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  High  prices  are  obtained  for  milk,  meat  of  all 
kinds,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  though  we  grow 
vast  quantities  of  everything  edible,  and  import  largely, 
the  demand  seems  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  pr'ces 
go  up  correspondingly.  h.  T.  t. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Hardly  any  corn  raised  in  this  county  this  year  would 
keep  without  tbe  soft  ears  being  thoroughly  sorted  out, 
and  many  complaints  are  made  of  corn  hearing  in  the 
cribs.  Good  seed  corn  will  probably  bo  scarce  again  next 
Spring.  The  warm  weather  so  far  this  Winter  has  not 
helped  to  preserve  the  corn  crop.  November  14  and  1ft 
we  had  our  coldest  weather,  nine  degrees  above  zero  at 
sunrise.  We  haven’t  bad  over  two  to  four  inches  of 
Snow  on  the  ground  at  a  time;  no  sleighing.  How  do 
you  protect  young  apple  trees  when  grass,  straw  and 
weeds  are  piled  around  them?  The  mice  and  moles  are 
so  bad  herp  that  they  make  dens  down  among  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  gnaw  off  all  the  bark  from  roots  and 
body  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  I  protect  the  bodies 
pretty  well  by  wrapping  with  sheets  of  window  screen 
wire.  w.  S.  s. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill. 

It.  N.-Y'. — About  all  that  is  necessary  with  us  is  to 
move  the  mulch  back  and  make  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  or 
earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  answers  unless 
the  snow  is  deep,  but  will  not  keen  rabbits  away.  Paper 
wrapped  around  the  tree  or  wire  screen  will  keep  them  off. 


POSTAL  REPLY'  C’OT’PONS. — Among  other  acts  passed 
by  the  Universal  Postal  Convention,  whieh  met  at  Rome, 
Italy,  on  May  26,  was  one  for  the  issuance  of  “reply  cou¬ 
pons”  in  most  of  the  countries  in  the  postal  union.  This 
went  info  effect  on  October  1.  and  the  coupons  are  now 
making  their  appearance  in  business  mail.  The  coupons 
are  slips  of  paper,  about  two  by  three  inches,  bearing  unon 
them  (tie  statement  printed  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  that 
they  “can  be  exchanged  for  a  postage  stamp  of  the  value 
of  twenty-five  centimes” — or  any  other  denomination,  de¬ 
pending  upon  file  country  where  they  happen  to  be  issued — 
“or  the  equivalent  of  that  sum  in  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  arrangement."  This  means  that  when  one 
desires  to  send  stamps  abroad  to  pav  for' a  return  message, 
instead  of  sending  United  States  stamps,  which  would  be 
useless,  except  as  curiosities,  one  or  more  of  these  coupons 
can  be  inserted  and  much  trouble  saved. 

FEEDING  BUCKWHEAT. — Regarding  the  question  of 
our  Louisiana  friend  concerning  buckwheat  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  about  turning  hogs  into  a  field  of  ripe  buckwheat. 
I  have  never  seen  it  fed  to  lings  without  being  ground, 
but  it  is  a  very  excellent  grain  for  any  animal  on  the 
farm,  including  those  in  the  house.  I  have  seen  fowls 
fed  on  it  exclusively  for  months  at  a  time  and  corn  is  the 
only  grain  I  should  prefer  to  it  for  them.  Horses  will  eat 
it  whole  as  a  regular  feed  and  it  seems  to  agree  with 
them.  It  weighs  50  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  is  ground 
into  a  flour  almost  as  white  and  light  as  wheat.  The 
middlings  is  superior  to  any  feed  I  have  ever  tried  for 
making  milk,  taking  into  account  of  course  the  price, 
which  is  at  present  $1.15  per  hundred.  The  grain  is 
selling  for  about  85  cents  per  bushel  and  the  flour  $3 
per  hundred.  A  few  days  of  hot  sunshine  or  a  strong 
wind  when  tbe  grain  is  in  blossom  will  blast  it  and  a 
smalll  crop  will  result.  If  plowed  under  it  should  be  done 
when  in  full  bloom.  YYlien  all  the  conditions  are  right 
75  bushels  from  one  acre  have  been  raised,  but  most  people 
are  satisfied  with  -25.  h.  a.  g. 

Thompson’s  Lake,  N.  Y. 

BOOMING  MAINE  APPLES. — Turf,  Farm  and  Home, 
of  Waterville.  Maine,  makes  the  following  good  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  Maine  Pomological  Society:  “Here  is  anot  ier 
way  to  boom  the  Maine  apple,  right  in  line  with  the  apple 
consumers  league  racket,  and  that  is  to  get  them  on  sale 
on  the  trains.  How  rarely  it  is  you  can  find  a  really 
eatable  apple  on  a  railroad  train,  or  even  in  a  grocery 
store,  or  much  of  anywhere  else  except  in  a  Maine 
farmer’s  cellar?  What  a  market  it  would  open  up  If 
some  one  wiuld  make  a  deal  with  Chisholm  Brothers,  the 
well  known,  newsdealers,  who  control  the  traffic  on 
Maine  railroad  trains,  to  airways  have  in  stock  at  the 
starting  out.  of  each  and  every  train,  especially  if  it  Is 
a  through  train,  where  passengers  get  hungry  and  fa'nt 
a  goodly  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  Maine  apples  !  It  might 
not  take  a  great  many  barrels  to  supply  tbe  demand  on. 
the  start,  but  if  the  quality  was  maintained  and  they 
came  on  to  the  train  bright,  clean  and  crisp  at  each  run, 
the  demand  for  them  would  take  care  of  itself  in  short 
order,  and  when  once  obtained  would  stay  just  as  long 
as  the  supply  was  regularly  kept  fresh  and  toothsome. 
The  Maine  Pomological  Society  could  certainly  establish 
its  right  to  live  by  taking  a  hand  in  promoting'  this  bnne- 
fui  industry,  and  what  a  reputation  it  would  give  Maine 
fruit  1" 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  HOUSE  not  made  with  hands. 
The  House  of  God  hath  many  and  many  a 
room, 

Yet  none  we  reckon  save  His  room  of  I.ife, 
Wherein  we  dwell  to-day  and  mar  with 
strife 

And  bitterness  the  fabrics  of  1 1  is  loom. 
Strange,  how  we  hate  the  door  men  call  a 
tomb, 

And  gather  close  to  speak  with  anguished 
breath 

Of  them  who  cross  its  threshold  into  Death, 
As  passing  to  an  immemorial  doom. 

How  shall  we  fear  God's  house,  not  fear¬ 
ing  Him? 

Surely  He  hath  not  fashioned  prisons  grim 
Where  He  would  hide  us,  like  a  child  at 
night 

Sobbing  for  one  beloved  to  bring  the  light ! 
Nay,  but  a  larger  room  of  God  they  tread 
With  soundless  feet,  our  Brothers  of  the 
Dead. 

— Emery  I’ottle  in  1'ncle  Remus’  Magazine 
for  December. 

* 

Beaded  dog  collars  are  among  pretty 
little  accessories  for  wearing  with  a 
fancy  waist.  The  foundation  is  ribbon 
velvet,  three-quarters  to  one  inch  wide, 
on  which  a  fancy  pattern  in  beads  is 
applied.  The  collar  is  especially  pretty 
when  a  pattern  is  sewn  on  in  panels, 
separated  by  vertical  bands  of  larger  cut 
beads  It  is  fitted  snugly  around  the 
neck,  fastening  in  the  back,  and  is 
usually  worn  over  the  collar  of  a  lin¬ 
gerie  or  fancy  blouse,  at  the  top,  close 
*to  the  ruche. 

* 

Croquettes  and  many  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  from  cooked  or  “left-over”  mate¬ 
rial,  require  cream  sauce  in  the  making. 
Here  is  a  standard  recipe  for  it  that  will 
often  be  found  useful :  Melt  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan.  When 
melted  stir  in  quickly  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  Add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  hot  milk  or  cream,  or  white 
stock.  Stir  constantly  as  it  thickens. 
For  vegetables,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and 
for  fish  or  meat,  season  to  taste  with 
a  little  onion,  chopped  parsley,  cayenne, 
curry,  celery,  lemon  juice,  capers,  or 
mushrooms.  To  make  the  sauce  richer, 
stir  in  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  a 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  or  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  chopped  fine.  Use  cornstarch  or 
double  the  amount  of  flour  when  you 
wish  a  very  thick  sauce. 

* 

A  VERY  useful  gargle  for  an  ordinary 
sore  throat  consists  of  one  teaspoonful 
of  common  salt  and  one  teaspoon ful  of 
borax,  dissolved  in  two-thirds  of  a  quart 
of  boiling  water.  Allow  the  gargle  to 
go  cold  before  using.  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  sore  throat  accompanying  a 
cold  such  a  remedy  is  very  useful.  But 
whenever  a  sore  throat  develops  quite 
suddenly,  following  a  severe  chill,  and 
accompanied  by  fever,  aching  limbs  and 
general  malaise,  it  is  no  case  for  home 
remedies,  and  competent  medical  advice 
should  be  sought  without  any  delay.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  when  the  acute 
inflammation  of  the  throat  appears  local¬ 
ized  in  one  spot,  or  one  side.  There  is 
every  likelihood  that  such  symptoms 
mean  a  serious  infection.  Of  course 
any  person  showing  such  symptoms 
should  be  isolated  at  once. 

* 

Among  the  newer  styles  in  under¬ 
wear  are  corset  covers  fastening  at  the 
side  under  box  plaits,  to  prevent  the 
buttons  from  showing  through  thin  lin¬ 
gerie  blouses.  They  are  also  made  with 
tiny  puff  sleeves,  a  very  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming  style  when  the  shirtwaist  is  thin. 
Many  years  ago,  when  dress  reformers 
were  first  feeling  in  the  direction  of  the 
union  suit,  we  remember  descriptions 
of  a  rather  shapeless  combination  gar¬ 
ment  of  muslin,  called  a  “chemiloon.” 
We  do  not  know  whether  anyone  ever 
adopted  the  “chemiloon,”  but  the  com¬ 
bination  corset  covers  and  drawers  now 
shown  are  perhaps  a  final  evolution  of 
that  primitive  garment.  They  are 
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daintily  made  and  well-fitting,  and  are 
very  attractive.  One  great  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  the  corset  cover  does  not 
ride  up,  while  doing  away  with  the  ex¬ 
tra  bulk  of  an  attached  peplum  to  hold 
it  down.  The  same  advantages  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Marguerite,  or  combination 
corset  cover  and  short  underskirt. 
Furthermore,  when  the  laundry  work  is 
sent  out  we  thus  have  the  two  garments 
counted  as  one.  Included  with  the  un¬ 
derwear  in  the  large  stores  we  find  neg¬ 
ligees  or  easy  house  dresses.  One 
western  philosopher  says  he  always  be¬ 
lieved  negligee  to  mean  the  costume  a 
woman  wears  when  she  neglects  her 
work,  but  we  may  describe  it  more  ac¬ 
curately  as  any  loose  and  easy  costume 
to  be  worn  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  own 
family.  A  house  jacket,  such  as  we  have 
figured  recently,  with  an  accompanying 
skirt  having  a  deep  Spanish  flounce, 
made  of  a  pretty  flowered  lawn  or  dim¬ 
ity,  is  the  simplest  form  of  negligee; 
it  is-  collarless,  with  elbow  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  and  is  loosely  belted. 
Every  busy  woman  ought  to  provide 
herself  with  such  a  dress  before  warm 
weather  comes ;  then  after  ironing,  or 
preserving  or  any  hard  work  on  a  hot 
day,  she  can  rest  herself  with  a  bath 
and  put  on  this  easy  dress  and  know 
she  looks  clean  and  fresh,  without  being 
“fussed  up.”  Clothes  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  influence  over  one’s  personality,  and 
we  often  find  that  putting  on  a  fresh 
muslin  dress  will  revive  flagging  spirits 
after  an  exhausting  day.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  philosophy 
of  that  woman  who  said  that  when  blue 
and  depressed  she  always  put  on  her 
very  best  clothes  and  went  out  for  a 
walk.  Even  if  the  walk  was  not  cheer¬ 
ing  in  itself  she  felt  obliged  to  wear  a 
bright  face,  to  match  her  clothes,  and 
thus  brightened  her  spirits  by  force  of 
association.  _ 

A  Neat  Collar  and  Cuff  Set. 

Buy  lj4  yard  of  edging  embroid¬ 
ery,  selecting  a  sort  showing  a  rather 
heavy  design  on  a  fine  Swiss  founda¬ 
tion.  Begin  work  by  forming  a  corner 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  little 
sketch.  That  is,  instead  of  making  a 
mitered  corner,  use  the  embroidery  as 
applique.  The  effect  is  far  better,  and 
the  idea  may  be  utilized  in  making 
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and  lapping  it  upon  the  Swiss  baste  to 
form  a  straight  line.  Hem  down  neatly, 
using  110  thread  or  the  sort  in  balls  de¬ 
signed  for  lace  making.  When  the  right 
side  has  been  felled  in  place  cut  away 
the  swiss  upon  the  under  side,  and  make 
a  close  finish  there.  Even  the  dots  were, 
in  this  case,  cut  out  and  hemmed  on 
to  complete  the  design  upon  the  collar 
ends,  but  it  would  have  been  as  well 
to  work  dots  with  embroidery  cotton. 

When  one  end  has  been  completed  you 
can  decide  how  large  a  piece  will  be 
needed  for  a  collar  of  the  desired  length 
and  how  many  scallops  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  turning  upon  the  other 
end.  A  1314 -inch  strip  of  finished  work 
will  be  about  right  for  necks  of  ordinary 
size,  for  the  collar  needs  holding  a  little 
easy  on  the  band  in  order  to  turn  over 
well.  Two  inches  wide  is  the  custom¬ 
ary  depth,  but  for  stout  figures  a  nar¬ 
rower  width  is  more  comfortable  and 
better  fitting.  The  collar  ends  should 
just  meet  in  front.  Mount  upon  a  band 
that  finishes  a  full  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide.  Have  the  band  extend  nearly  an 
inch  beyond  each  end  of  the  collar,  for 
it  needs  to  lap  well.  After  you  have 
made  two  buttonholes  for  a  stud,  the 
lapped  ends  of  the  band  will  slip  under 
the  collar,  leaving  only  a  smooth  band 
in  sight  upon  which  to  fasten  the  tiny 
butterfly  bow  which  is  now  the  proper 
thing  in  neckties. 

Cut  the  remaining  length  of  material 
in  halves  and  make  cuffs  to  match  the 
collar.  Mount  them  upon  soft  bands  to 
be  basted  inside  the  sleeves.  If  designed 
for  wear  with  half  long  or  elbow 
sleeves  buy  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the 
edging.  When  your  set  is  finished 
sponge  with  starch  water  and  iron  on 
the  wrong  side.  Put  a  little  dry  laundry 
starch  in  a  cup  and  add  cold  water. 
Do  not  dip  the  articles  in  this,  but  pat 
with  a  bit  of  clean  cloth  moistened  in 
the  starch  water.  They  will  not  have  a 
laundered  look ;  but  will  appear  crisp 
and  new.  augusta  rose. 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


guimpes  and  on  undergarments 
wherever  embroidery  is  used  and  a  hand¬ 
some  corner  is  desired.  The  second  part 
of  the  drawing  is  intended  to  show  how 
the  work  is  to  be  cut  out,  in  this  case 
leaving  a  narrow  edge  to  roll  under 
with  the  needle.  When  the  embroidery 
is  firm  and  the  cloth  of  good  texture  it 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  any  edge  under. 
One  may  cut  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
work,  as  when  cutting  out  a  Hamburg 
scalloped  edge.  But  in  the  design  shown 
the  straight  lines  invited  to  even  greater 
security.  After  cutting  turn  the  embroid¬ 
ery  part  at  a  right  angle  as  indicated, 
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Comfort  for  Aching  Limbs. 

For  an  old  gentleman  suffering  from 
corns  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet  I  bought 
a  25  cent  pair  of  those  woolly  soles, 
such  as  are  used  for  the  knitted  and 
crochet  slippers.  He  put  them  inside  of 
his  shoes  and  wore  them  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  he  said  his  feet  were 
entirely  cured  and  the  pain  gone  from 
his  limbs.  He  still  wears  them,  for  he 
says  he  walks  with  such  ease  and  wants 
every  one  who  is  suffering  likewise  to 
try  them. 

Then  for  one  who  was  a  great  suffer¬ 
er  from  rheumatism  in  his  legs  from  his 
knees  down  to  his  toes,  I  bought  three 
large  chamois  skins,  made  oversocks 
out  of  them  and  lined  them  with  red 
flannel.  These  he  wears  when  it  is  cold 
and  windy,  drawing  them  on  over  In's 
underwear  and  pinning  them  in  position 
with  safety  pins.  He  has  become  about 
cured.  He  is  so  pleased  with  both  ideas 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be  made 
known  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
suffer  in  like  manner  from  tnese  two 
painful  affections.  p.  a.  e. 

Canned  Beans. — If  you  use  canned 
red  kidney  beans,  try  rinsing  them  off 
quickly  in  cold  water  before  fixing  them 
to  serve.  They  will  be  much  nicer  than 
if  they  are  heated  up  in  the  water  they 
are  canned  in.  s.  b.  r. 
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ONLY  RELIABLE 

BAKE  OR  ROAST 
INDICATOR 

You  can  see  just  how  everthing  pro¬ 
gresses  without  losing  one  bit  of  heat,  or 
spoiling  the  contents  of  the  oven,  in  a 
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through  heavy  transparent  mica  in  the 
Double  Oven  Door.  This  is  another  of  our 
patented  features,  vastly  superior  to  unreli¬ 
able  oven  thermometers  that  are  attached  to 
most  stoves  for  looks  rather  than  actual  ser¬ 
vice.  And  it  is  but  one  of  twenty  exclusive 
features  you’ll  find  in  every  STERLING 
RANGE  which  makes  it  famous  among  fine 
cooks  and  good  housewives.  Get  our  book¬ 
let  and  let  our  dealer  prove 
that  a  STERLING  will 
settle  every  range  dissatis¬ 
faction  you  have  ever  had. 

Write  Dept.  A  for  free  Booklet. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  you  save  $5  to  $20. 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Send 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  styles. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 


From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  •farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  011  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 

to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-bound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  ’round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  better’ for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
done.  Don’t  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer — - 
others  are  now  comfortably  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  In  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  you  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request, together  with  the  “Seaboard Maga¬ 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gkkkral  Industrial  Agrnt, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia.  “Dept.  18’ 


$1500 
A^YEAR 


Selling  MEND-A.RIP 

A  Perfootw  Hand  Sowing  Machine  and 
— 'Riviter  oombinod.  The  greatesl 

- money  Barer 

for  the  far- 
^  incr  if  tho 

greatest  money  maker  for  tho 
I  agent.  One  agent  makes  $1500 
annually  sel  ling  these ,  many  othora 
doing  almost  as  well.  W rite  today  for 
fpeoial  prioo  to  agents  and  agents’  guide, 
“The  Way  to  Win."  also  oataiog  full  of 
vaw  money  makers. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  216  DAYTON,  O. 

Great  Agent «  Supply  House,  formerly  of  Frcdericktowt 


Direct  to  You” 


mf?r,e  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  in  more  than  17,000  cities 

«o  i  “°6  “  <• 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

0l'r  <’actory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
rePutatlon  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  Lou  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  tho  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfra.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  patent  oren  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 
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The  Start. 

Last  Autumn  I  was  just  my  father's 
daughter— and  we  lived  our  quiet  lives 
alone  on  the  farm.  To-day  the  old  farm¬ 
house  is  empty— father  has  gone  away 
on  the  long,  long  journey.  But  I  have 
my  husband  and  the  home  he  brought 
me  to  four  months  ago.  We  hired 
grandfather’s  place,  and  papered  and 
painted  it.  Father  came  to  live  with  us, 
and  helped.  We  made  the  carriage 
house  into  a  milk  room,  for  you  must 
know  we  are  dealing  with  the  much- 
agitated  milk  question.  We  put  roof 
paper  on  the  henhouse  and  tore  out  the 
old  dirty  furnishings,  fumigated  and  set 
the  broken  glass.  I  had  50  splendid 
White  Wyandotte  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  chicks.  My  husband  bought  20 
chickens  and  we  have  a  very  fine  flock. 
Milk  has  been  “flush”  at  times,  and  the 
“biddies”  have  lived  high.  I  used  the 
cream  to  cook  with,  and  they  drank 
skim-milk.  For  two  weeks  now  they 
have  been  eating  five  quarts  of  meal 
and  four  of  milk  in  the  morning  and 
five  quarts  cracked  corn  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  They  are  big-framed,  glossy- 
feathered  birds,  extremely  tame  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Very  soon  the  cockerels  will  be  full- 
meated,  tender  and  fine-flavored.  We 
have  a  private  trade  that  has  already 
begun  to  get  impatient  for  chicken  din¬ 
ners.  I  expect  to  make  those  roosters 
pay  the  board  bill  for  the  whole  flock 
the  past  Summer,  and  the  pullets  will 
get  in  their  work  when  eggs  are  50  cents 
a  dozen.  They  are  40  cents  to-day. 
The  apples  and  quinces  will  help  us  on 
the  rent,  and  I  have  made  40  jars  of 
grape  jelly  and  18  of  currant.  The  cur¬ 
rant  is  ordered.  I  also  made  40  quarts 
of  Baltimore  pickle  and  expect  to  be 
able  to  make  it  pay  for  the  trouble  any¬ 
way. 

Over  on  the  farm  father  had  a  fine 
onion  bed  and  a  bed  of  choice,  new 
varieties  of  strawberry  plants.  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  I  could  run  a  farm,  but  I 
am  glad  I  have  a  strong,  loving  heart 
and  hand  to  help  lift  the  load.  With 
the  help  of  a  man,  my  husband  and  I 
are  finishing  the  work  father  had  no 
more  time  for.  “The  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new !”  Rex,  the  old  col¬ 
lie,  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  me, 
and  woe  to  the  one  who  would  harm  his 
new  friends.  Fte  looks  after  the  horses 
as  he  used  to  guard  the  cows.  Father’s 
asparagus  is  terribly  weedy  and  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  problem  is,  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  farm?  A  busy  surgeon 
told  me  once:  “A  doctor  leads  the  life 
of  a  mangy,  yellow  cur;  at  every  man’s 
call  and  kicked  by  all.”  And  a  milkman 
hasn’t  much  better  faring.  It  is  up 
early,  work  hard  and  late;  continual 
worry,  loss  and  uncertainty.  A  farmer 
comes  next  to  my  mind,  but  the  cloud 
has  its  lining  if  you  just  turn  a  corner 
back  to  look.  Anyway  we  have  started. 
We  believe  in  doing  what  we  find  ready 
for  doing — paying  our  honest  bills  and 
keeping  our  home  full  of  love,  and 
peace,  and  content.  A  man  may  work 
and  pile  up  dollars,  hard,  ringing  dol¬ 
lars,  and  know  that  he  will  never  lack 
for  food,  clothing  or  a  good  time,  but  it 
will  all  taste  like  a  Ben  Davis  apple 
if  he  has  no  home  and  a  heart  shrunken 
and  empty  with  long  disuse — if  he  has 
forgotten  to  learn  the  lesson  of  love. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
reap.  And  so  we’ve  started.  I  believe 
two  hearts  are  better  than  just  two 
heads  alone.  adah  e.  colcord  barnes. 


Christmas  Pudding. — One  pound  of 
raisins;  one  pound  of  currants;  one 
pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine;  one-half 
pound  lard ;  four  ounces  bread  crumbs ; 
two  ounces  candied  lemon  peel ;  two 
ounces  citron  peel;  12  ounces  sugar; 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon ;  two  teaspoons- 
ful  cloves;  one-half  teaspoon  allspice; 
one  nutmeg;  four  eggs;  one-half  pint 
water.  Mix  well,  put  in  a  cloth  and 
put  in  boiling  water;  keep  boiling  five 
hours;  add  boiling  water  as  the  water 
boils  away;  never  add  cold  water. 

MRS.  E.  M.  L. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Cold  weather  always  brings  with  it 
the  need  for  extra  wraps,  for  the  small 
folk  and  here  is  a  convenient  little  gar¬ 
ment  that  can  be  slipped  on  under  any 
coat.  In  this  case  it  is  made  of  China 
silk  lined  with  the  same  and  is  inter¬ 
lined  with  wool  wadding,  so  being  as 
warm  as  possible  while  it  is  light  in 
weight  and  can  be  slipped  on  and  of ¥ 


6873  Child’s  Under  Coat, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 


with  perfect  ease.  Any  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  is  appropriate,  however,  and  many 
of  the  mercerized  fabrics  are  in  use  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  weight  of  inter¬ 
lining  can  be  regulated  by  personal  need. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  only.  There  is  a  little 
straight  collar  finishing  the  neck  and  the 
sleeves  are  of  the  usual  coat  sort.  It 
can  be  closed  invisibly  as  illustrated  or 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes  as  liked. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (4  years)  is  3J4  yards 
21,  2 54  yards  27  or  l'$4  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5873  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age; 
price,  10  cents. 

The  gored  circular  skirt  always  gives 
a  graceful  model.  In  No.  5870  the  skirt 
is  cut  in  nine  gores  and  can  be  laid  in 
inverted  plaits  at  the  back  or  finished  in 


5870  Nine  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

habit  style.  Also  it  can  be  cut  off  in 
walking  length.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
11/4  yards  27,  6)4  yards  44  or  G  yards 
52  inches  wide  if  material  has  figure  or 
nap ;  7  yards  27,  4 >24  yards  44  or  4  yards 
52  inches  wide  if  material  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  5870  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24  26,  28,  30  and  32- 
inch  waist  measure;  price,  10  cents. 


Baked  Apple  Butter. — Fare,  quarter 
and  core  a  four-quart  dish  two-thirds 
full  of  apples;  sprinkle  enough  sugar 
over  them  to  suit  taste,  put  the  cover  on 
and  bake  in  a  good,  hot  oven  till  soft. 
Some  prefer  it  baked  a  little  longer  and 
stirred  up  often.  c.  w.  d. 


Rabbit  Pie. — Wash  and  wipe  dry  two 
young  rabbits;  melt  two  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  saucepan,  add  two  minced 
shallots,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  minced 
marjoram,  a  pinch  of  thyme,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley ;  cut  up 
the  rabbits  neatly,  roll  them  in  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  which  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of 
white  pepper  have  been  mixed,  put  them 
into  the  frying  pan  and  brown  lightly 
and  quickly  in  the  seasoned  butter,  add 
a  cupful  of  chopped  celery;  then  turn 
in  a  pint  cf  well-seasoned  thin,  brown 
gravy  from  either  veal  or  chicken  (if 
the  gravy  left  over  is  thick  it  majr  be 
thinned  with  stock  from  the  bones),  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  saltspoon¬ 
ful  of  grated  orange  peel;  let  simmer, 
covered,  for  20  minutes,  turning  the 
joints  once  in  a  while.  Have  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  a  nice  flaky  crust,  roll 
a  thin  strip  and  fit  it  around  the  inside 
of  an  enameled  pan  (do  not  line  the 
bottom),  place  the  hot  rabbit  neatly  in, 
mixing  through  it  a  cupful  of  chopped 
mushrooms  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  pour  over  the  hot  gravy, 
of  which  there  should  be  sufficient  to 
nearly  cover  the  meat ;  immediately  place 
on  the  upper  crust  and  trim  to  fit  neat¬ 
ly,  first  having  moistened  the  rim  of  the 
pastry  lining,  press  lightly  to  make  the 
edges  adhere,  decorate  with  a  few  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  pieces  of  pastry  moistened 
on  the  under  side  and  placed  regularly 
about  the  edge,  or  use  instead  a  twisted 
strip;  cut  out  a  small  round  from  the 
center  and  insert  a  thick,  white  paper 
funnel  to  serve  as  a  vent  for  the  steam 
and  keep  the  gravy  from  running  over 
the  edge,  put  without  delay  in  a  brisk 
oven  and  bake  until  a  light  brown. 
This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  If  you 
have  no  veal  or  chicken  gravy  left  over 
to  utilize,  add  instead  the  same  quantity 
of  sweet  milk  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
butter,  and  add  the  lemon  juice  just  be¬ 
fore  turning  into  the  dish.  A  pastry 
diamond  or  leaf  should  be  cut,  baked 
separately,  and  laid  over  the  opening 
left  by  the  paper  funnel  when  the  pie  is 
taken  from  the  oven,  or  a  sprig  of  par¬ 
sley  may  be  placed  there  just  before 
serving  the  pie.  Squirrel  pie  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  only  we  dislike 
the  idea  of  killing  these  pretty  little 
creatures. 

Anchoring  Side  Combs. — Old  ladies, 
whose  hair  has  become  short  and  bro¬ 
ken,  find  comfort  in  wearing  a  pair  of 
small  side  combs.  One  sensible  grand¬ 
mamma,  who  was  always  losing  her  side 
combs,  has  hit  upon  a  device  for  pre¬ 
venting  their  falling.  She  takes  a  piece 
of  fine  elastic  cord  long  enough  to  reach 
from  one  comb  to  the  other  when  they 
are  in  place  and  ties  a  comb  to  either 
end.  The  cord  passing  across  above  the 
coil  of  her  hair  is  not  easily  seen,  and  a 
comb,  though  it  slip  from  place,  cannot 
part  company  with  its  mate  and  disap¬ 
pear.  PATTIE  LYMAN. 


Dog's  Cold  Nose 

is  a  sign  of  health,  but  warm 
nose  means  sick  dog.  Doctors 
judge  a  dog  by  his  nose 
and  a  man  by  his  hands. 
Folks  with  cold  hands  need 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Cold  hands  often  mean  thin 
blood,  low  vitality  and  poor 
feeding.  SCOTT’S  EMULSION 
has  warmth  and  vitality  and 
feeding  power  in  it.  In  con¬ 
sumption  and  other  wasting 
diseases  it  feeds  the  blood  and 
gives  the  power  to  produce 
flesh,  is  ::  ••  ••  ••  •• 


All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  need 
everywhere.  Sizes  op  to  1200 
gallon*  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight. These* 
tank*  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  lesa  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

W.  C.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  K y. 

Tanks  f8*««l»Wood\  T 
tanks  ^Galvanized;  Jower* 

NVind  Mills,  Pumps,  Ga a  Engine*. 


PAPER  3  ROOMS 

AT  THE  COST  OF  ONE 

We  sell  wallpaper  to  you  at  whole¬ 
sale  ijrice,  and  tell  you  now  to 
hang  it  as  well  as  a  paper-hanger 
You  save  in  two  ways— in  all. 
enough  to  paper  three  rooms  at 
the  cost . of  one.  Our  splendid 
assortment  gives  you  choice  of  the 
latest  and  prettiest  patterns. 

Free  book  of  samples  and  instruc¬ 
tion*  sent  on  request.  Write  toduy 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS. 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


IDEAL  WASHER 

this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense.  Has  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
last  a  Ufe-tlme.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 

BOX  IM, BLUFFTON,  OHIO- 

A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  t*Keliftnee.’, 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y* 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
jiirect  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
(how  to  organize 
.  farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
[Kansas  City, Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


RDfiKCM  Pfinif  ICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
U  It  U  l\  L  It  UUUM  LO  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  quality  that  has 
made  our  products  famous.  Sold  in  Boxes  of  30  to  35 
lbs.  at  $1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or 
money  order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Biscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  hive  aide 


CUDYSTONE 
PRINTS 

Founded  1843 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  time- tested  old  “Simpson”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddyslone. 

Rich,  dignified  fabrics  of  endur¬ 
ing  wear,  dyed  with  color  of  never- 
fading  intensity.  Standard  for 
mourning  dresses  and  black  cos¬ 
tumes  for  65  years. 

Tfyour  dealer  liasn ’t  Simpson-Iiddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg'.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 


Southside  Virginia  Thermometer 


StaoM  Unrip  _  ,  , 

split ki  Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
«■»  imip  Plowing  season  315  days. 

wi"«  *<«t, [i  Why  Not  Move 


to 


Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Inn  lilit  $8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Reid  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Red,  export..  —  rtv  1 .07 

No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth..  —  @1.22 

Corn  .  60  @  70 

Oats  .  55  (57’  57  I 

Rye  .  —  M  62 

Barley  .  —  @1.2o 

FEED. 

Bran  . . 25.00  (57  27.00 

Middlings  . 26.00  (5728.00 

Red  Dog  . 29.00  (57  30.0(1 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @31.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav  No  1  . 20.00  (5721.00 

No  2  . 18.00  @19.00 

No  3  . 16.00  @  1 7.50 

Clover  Mixed  . 15.00  @17.00 

Clover  .  1 3.00  (57  1 0,00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  .  13.00  (57  14.00 

Short  and  Oat - .* . 10.00  @12.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40- 
quarf  can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent 
zone  points. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  31 

Common  to  good .  24  @  30 

Storage  .  23  @  29 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  24 

Factory  .  15  (5(  20 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  —  @  15% 

Common  to  good .  12  @14 

Part  skims  .  1  @  9 

EGGS. 

Faney  white  .  32  @3  34 

White,  good  to  choice .  28  @  31 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  @  28 

Lower  grades  .  17  @  -2 

Storage  .  12  (57  17 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.00  @2.25 

Medium  . 2.00  @2.20 

Pea  . 2.00  @2.25 

Red  Kidney  . 1.85  @2.00 

White  Kidney  . 2.60  @2.65 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.10  @2.15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Evap.,  fancy .  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  common  to  good...  8  (5/  9% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.00  @2.05 

Raspberries  .  50  @  32 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple,  King,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Spy  and  Spitz  . 2.25  @3.50 

Baldwin  . 2.00  @3.50 

Pears,  Kieffer.  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 4.00  @8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  20  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl.... 3  00  @5.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25  @2.50 

Maine,  bbl . 2.00  @2.25 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs.. 2. 00  @2.25- 

German,  168-lb.  bag .  —  (57  2.30 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 3  00  (57  4.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  6  @  12 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Celery,  doz . 25  @  60 

Chicory,  N.  O..  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket . 1  00  @2.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.  .9.00  @12.00 

Red,  ton  .  18.00  (57  20.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 6.00  @7.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.T.,sh’t  e’t.  bbl.  150  @3.00 

L.  I.  long  cut.  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Escaroi,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00  @3  00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 1.00  @2.00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl .  -10  @  50 

Kohlrabi,  N.  O..  100  bchs...2.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  f’ey,  bkt..i.75  @  — 

Poor  to  good . 1.00  @1.50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . I.oo  @2  00 

Lima  beans,  Bermuda,  box. 3.50  @4.00 

Mint.  Bermuda,  l>ox . 1.00  (57  1.25 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.... 3. 00  @5.00 

Conn.,  yellow  . 2  25  @2.50 

Conn.,  red  . 1.75  @2.25 

f-jtnjte,  &  W’n,  white^  bag.  .  2.50  @ 

i  I  •  I  I  t  i  > «.»  1  i  i » »  ■  I  i  i  i  1 1  tv  ;  i  i  r »  i «  1 
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State  &  W'n,  yellow,  bag.. 1.00  @2.00 

State  &  W'n,  red.  bag....  1.00  @1.75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  .1.50  @1.87 

Orange  C’o.,  red,  bag . 1.25  @1.75 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier .  75  @1.00 

Oysterplant.  100  bunches  ...3,00  @5.00 

75  @1.00 

.00  @  1 .50 

75  @  1 .00 

.50  @2.50 

00  @6.00 
00  @  2.50 

50  @1.00 

50  @1.25 

1.25  @3.00 

.  .  00  @  1 .00 

..1.75  @2.00 

..2.25  @2.50 

..  75  @1.25 

..1.00  @2.00 


Peppers,  I 

■’la.,  carrier. . . , 

Pumpkins, 

bbl . . 

_ 1. 

Parsnips, 

bbl . . 

Peas.  Fla. 

,  basket . 

_ 1. 

Parsley,  X 

.  O..  bbl . 

_ 4. 

Romaine. 

X.  ().,  bbl . 

. . .  .1. 

Fla.,  basket  . . 

Radishes,  Charleston,  basket. 
String  beans.  Fla.,  basket.  .  . 
Spinach.  Norfolk.  1)1)1.. 
Squash.  Marrow,  bbl.... 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Turnips  Rutabaga  bbl.. 
Tomatoes  Florida  carrier 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


—  @  11 
—  @  13 


—  @13 

—  @  12 


Chickens,  lb. 

Fowls  . . 

Roosters  .  —  @  8 

Turkeys  .  —  @  13 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  16 

Chickens  .  16  @  22 

Fowls  .  10  @  13 

Capons  .  16  @  20 

Ducks  . 10  @  12 

Geese  .  10  @  13 

COUNTRY-DR  ESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  9  @  13 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 5.00  @11.00 

Pork  .  0  (a  7% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.25  @5.60 

Bulls  . 3.35  @4.45 

Cows  . 1.90  @4.20 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.50 

Sheep  . 3.65  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.75 

Curixg  Leaky  Windows. — On  this  farm 
there  is  a  large  eight-room  house,  but  all 
the  upstairs  windows  open  just  like  a  door. 
When  it  rains  the  rain  beats  in  under  the 
windows  and  runs  down  into  the  room  and 
the  room  below.  We  have  tried  everything 
we  can  think  of  but  thought  we  would  write 
to  you.  How  can  we  remedy  this? 
Escambia  Co.,  Fla.  J.  T.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Perhaps  some  of  our  Florida 
friends  can  help  in  this  matter. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


A  Garden  for  12c. 


In  order  to  add  250,000  new  customers  to  our 
list  we  make  the  following  bargains: 

lPkg.  “Quick  Quick”  Carrot  ,  ,  ,  10c. 

IPkg-  Earliest  Kipp  Cabbage  .  ■  ■  10c. 

II* kg.  Earliest  Emerald  Cucumber  •  •  15c. 

lPkg.  I.aCrosse  Market  Lettuce  •  .  .  15c. 

JPkg.  Early  Dinner  Onion  .  .  .  .  10c. 

lPkg.  Strawberry  Miiskmelon  ,  ,  ,  15c. 

lPkg.  Thirteen  Way  Kndlsh  ...  10c. 

1000  kernel)  gloriously  beautiful  flower  seed  15c. 

Total,  $1.0«r 

Above  is  sufficient  seed  to  grow  35  bus.  of 
rarest  vegetables  in  succession  during  the 
coming  season  and  thousands  of  brilliant  flow¬ 
ers, and  all  is  mailed  to  you 

Postpaid  lor  12c. 

or  If  you  send  ltic.,  we  will  add  a  package  of  the 
famous  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower. 

Salzer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 
Most  original  seed  book  ever  published. 
Brim  full  of  bristling  seed  thoughts.  Gladly 
mailed  toall  intending  buyers  free  ;write  today. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


BEST  HARNESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

_et  us  send  pictures  of  harness  in  use  every 
day  lor  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  We  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Catalog  free,  buy  A  direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  K\  Owego,  Tioga  Oo„ 
King  Harness  Co..  _ N.  Y. 


[nj||jgj|  You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Bilo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

220  WETS  STREET.  RUTLAND,  VT* 

PI  P  A  QC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
■  LLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

LIVE  WILD  RABBITS  WANTED. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  NewY'ork 


WANTED 


—Supply  of  Dressed  Chicken 
Broilers,  Capons,  Fresh 
Brown  Eggs, Duck  Eggs  and 
Creamery  Print  Butter.  Highest  prices  given 
and  prompt  returns,  .fumes  Wilcox,  931  Sixth 
Ave„  New  Yorft  City. 


Do  You 

Shave 

Yourself? 


Do  not  buy  a  razor  until  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  it.  We  will  send  the  magnificent 
“Palmer”  Razor  to  you  absolutely 
FREE  for  30  Days’  Trial.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  it  at  the  end 
of  this  time— and  we 
think  you  will 

S1s-d«s  ^  OtJIIU  no  money  and  we  will  send  the  razor 

ci. /a,  yurj^ to  you  nt  once.  If  after  purchasing  the  rnzor  you  desire 
S  pe  C  l  a  1  F  to  exchange  it  for  nnother.  yon  may  do  so  free  of  charge 

price  of  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  day  you  bought  it. 

the  razor.  Roya,  s.  Palmer  &  Co.,  37  River  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Remem¬ 
ber.  it  will 
not  cost  you 
a  single  penny 
to  use  the  razor  for 
days,  except  a  2c 
stamp  to  return  it  if  un¬ 
satisfactory.  You  are  under 
no  obligations  to  buy  it  unless 
yon  desire  to  do  so.  Our  confidence 
In  its  quality  is  such  that  wo  are  will¬ 
ing  to  let  it  act  us  its  own  salesman. 


Send  No  Money °  pos,''>1  card  °r letter. 


WSjUSElfi 


-  w  CREAM  i 
JHARVESTER?%_ 

IF  NOT  WHY  NOT? 


IT  enables  you  to  get  every  particle 
of  butter  fat  from  the  milk.  You 
can’t  get  it  by  hand  skimming. 

You  will  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet 
skim-milk  for  calves  and  pigs — a  most 
excellent  feed.  When  you  skim  by  hand, 
tlie  milk  is  cold  and  stale. 

It  saves  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  drudgery  a  cream  harvester  will 
save  if  you  have  never  used  one. 

You  want  your  dairy  products  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade.  Everywhere  it  is  t lie 
cream  harvester  users  who  make  the 
prize  products.  That’s  another  good 
reason  why  you  should  use  one. 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  offers  you  a  choice  of 
two  of  the  best  machines  manufactured. 

The  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  machine 
and  the  Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive  ma 
chine,  are  both  simple,  clean  skimmers 


easy  running,  easily  cleaned  and  are 
built  to  cause  the  least  possible  trouble 
in  operation. 

You  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best  separator  you  can  buy.  The 
I.  H.  C.  cream  harvesters  are  designed 
and  manufactured  to  be  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  working  machines  as  possible. 

Both  have  stood  the  hardest  tests 
ever  given  any  cream  separator.  Every 
machine  is  given  a  thorough  factory  test 
before  it  goes  out.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  your  getting  an  I.  H.  C.  cream 
harvester  that  is  not  right  working. 

International  local  agents  can  supply 
you  with  catalogs,  hangers  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  Call  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  them,  or  write  the  Home  Office. 
You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  copy 
of  booklet  on  the  “Development  of  the 
Cream  Separator”  which  will  be  mailed 


on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago, U. S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farraor  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  .  /  »T„_ 

formly ,  and  best  of  all  „  lron,  „ 

never Truises  or  A  (Improwd  RobblM) 

punctures  the  A  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  Troublei 

BATEMAN  MFO.  CO.,  Box  102PGrenloch,  N .  3. 


For  Sale 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM,  consisting:  of  61 

acres.  Situate 
in  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.  Five  miles 
from  Colgate  University.  Price,  8L800.  Not 
the  value  of  the  buildings. 

J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SKUNKS 


-I  want  them. 


For  imme¬ 
diate  ship¬ 
ment  of  lots  of  as  many  as  you 
can  get— the  more  the  better.  I  will  pay  for  prime 
skins  the  following:  No.  1,  $1.15;  No.  2,  75  ets.; 
No.  3,  40  ets.;  No.  4,  30  ct.s.;  from  N.  Y.,  X.  J., 
Can.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Wis.,  Nor.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Neb., 
Nor.  Mo..  Nor.  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.  Ship  at  once.  I  buy 
all  other  kinds  of  furs  at  highest  market  prices. 

Would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  parties  who 
still  handle  furs,  who  have  ever  shipped  to  Orange 
Co.  CHARLES  A.  KAUNE, 

Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 ’2  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


CO  ~'*i 

NO  MORE 
—  USEFOR^f 

§PL0IV^ 


CL 


T".  ’ _ _  =•  •  •SFNDFCR'w 

^  CIRCULARSTOTHEStl 

CUTAWAY  % 
HARROW C0.O 

'  >W/V  HIGGANUM  CONN^ 
^  U.  S.  A.  <- 


Jointed  Bole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plew  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
■will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant.  * 


CUTAWAY  (iARROW  COIYIPANT, 

(  Main  St.,  lligganiiin,  Count 


6(1 0  [)  Money-Making  Farms  for  Sale 

f  ^  ^  ^  in  14  States;  “Strout’s  List  19,” 
the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  including  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  Fare, 
sent  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and  mailing.  Briof 
circulars  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  State  in 
which  interested.  Dept.  42,  E.  A.  STltOUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  St.,  N,  Y. 


grain,  CHEAP,  and  on  your  own 
t  s  commission,  direct  from  owner 


A  GREAT  RARGAIN-The  1lest  230  acre  I  arm 
UnCA  I  DAilUHin  in  southern  Michigan; 

both  stock  and 
terms;  no  agent’] 
to  you.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

S.  S.  WITH1NGTON,  Adrian,  Mich. 

POK  SALE— Dairy  Farm  of  150  acres;  good 
*  buildings, soil  and  water;  2^2  miles  from  village. 
Price  $3,500.  M.  Elizabeth  llecox,  Morrisville,  N.Y. 


VA/  R  IT F  J-  L>-  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
If  III  l  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


‘Site 

SO.  CANNAN  JACK  CO.,  So 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW 

BLACK  JACKS 

Age,  3  to  5  years, 
thorough  1  y  accl  im  ated ; 
broke  to  drive  in  har¬ 
ness  ;  will  tease  and 
serve  mare  without 
Jennet.  Also  have  a 
few  black  Jennets, some 
with  foal. 

Caiman,  Pa. 


ETOR  SALE  —  Two-Hundred-Acre  FARM, 

*  14  miles  from  Hartford,  4  miles  from  Rockville, 

Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station, with  half-hour  service  hetweenRock- 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets;  and  has 
twenty  five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Faim 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
bouses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  ford  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  bead  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WA NTED- Married  working  foreman  for  fruit 
iihii  i  ku  farm.  Good  wages;  good  house;  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  man.  Best  references 
roquired.  W.  A.  HENRY  &  Son, Wallingford, Conn. 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  dinws 
tli©  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cooland conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  any  body,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  patisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  w’ill  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lie3,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  5239  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Enclosed  $1  ;  please  extend  m.v  subscrip¬ 
tion  another  year.  While  I  can  ill  spare 
the  dollar  just  now,  I  hope  to  get  at 
least  100  per  cent  on  the  investment ;  also, 
1  believe  every  right-minded  reader  of  your 
paper  ought  to  do  that  much  to  help  you 
in  your  crusade  against  fraud,  especially 
the  famous  Dawley-Rogers  cattle  case.  You 
can  hardly  estimate  the  pleasure  it  gives 
(me  at  least)  to  find  a  paper  so  out¬ 
spoken  for  the  principles  of  justice,  where 
so  many  are  simply,  what  shall  I  call 
them?  “Servants  of  Mammon"  only.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  every  honest  success,  I  remain 
yours  truly,  J.  E.  B. 

Indiana. 

In  renewing  my  subscription.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  refrain  from  expressing  my 
.admiration  of  your  courage  in  uncovering 
the  manifest  fraud  in  the  cow  sale  matter. 
Iii  these  days  of  petty  and  great  dishonesty 
in  commerce,  which  the  awakening  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  is  discussing  and  re¬ 
probating,  it  is  well  that  a  paper  of  your 
influence  and  circulation  takes  its  present 
stand.  A  paper  that,  with  loss  to  its 
owners,  and  with  trouble  and  annoyance 
little  appreciated  by  those  not  conversant 
with  law  matters,  protects  its  clientele 
against  fakers  and  frauds,  deserves  the 
united  and  substantial  support  of  all  farm¬ 
ers,  especially  when  the  weekly  contents  of 
the  paper  so  well  repay  the  trivial  outlay 
its  subscription  requires.  h.  v.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  above  letters  express  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  practically  every  farmer  we 
have  heard  from  with  reference  to  those 
Jersey  cattle.  Since  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Squiers  and  Mr.  Benedict  given  at 
Mr.  Rogers’  place  as  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  week,  there  can  be  no 
further  question  about  the  identity  of 
those  cows.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  us 
that  so  many  farmers  recognize  the 
principle  involved  in  this  case  and  ex¬ 
press  their  approval  so  freely  when  re¬ 
newing  their  subscriptions. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  the  United  States 
Medical  Dispensary,  Dispensary  building. 
No.  2ft  East  22d  street,  New  York  city,  is 
reliable?  G.  a.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  did  not  know  these  people,  and 
as  they  had  not  established  rating  in 
commercial  records  available  to  us,  we 
called  them  on  the  telephone  and  made 
inquiry.  The  reply  was  such  that  we 
did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther.  Our  experience  is  that  houses 
worthy  of  confidence  are  always  willing 
to  give  information  about  their  business. 
Upon  what  other  theory  or  basis  can  a 
house  expect  credit  or  patronage? 

Received  check  O.  K.  Thank  you  for 
the  kind  favor.  j.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
little  service  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
render  a  subscriber.  He  had  sent  $5 
for  a  poultry  order  to  a  man  who  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  poultry  paper,  but  was 
unable  to  get  the  poultry  or  the  return 
of  his  money.  We  were  able  to  get  a 
check  for  his  remittance,  and  forwarded 
it  to  him.  The  above  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement.  Some  publishers  call  this 
kind  of  work  yellow  journalism;  but 
we  fail  to  see  why  a  publisher  of  a  farm 
paper  should  not  use  the  influence  of  the 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  when 
the  demands  of  the  subscriber  are  just 
and  fair.  If  doing  this  is  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism,  then  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  simply 
carry  the  brand. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  your 
paper  I  must  extend  my  very  tardy  thanks 
for  your  assistance  in  the  matter  con¬ 
cerning  the  D-ike  Erie  Seed  Co.  After 
writing  them  to  cancel  the  order,  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  I  would  refuse  to  accept  same  if 
they  were  shipped,  the  seeds  were  shipped, 
and  I  received  several  threatening  letters 
from  them,  all  of  which  I  answered  in  a 
firm  but  courteous  manner.  The  seeds 
were  'finally  sold  for  less  than  ordinary 
grain  prices.  J.  m.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  was  induced  last  year 
to  give  an  order*  for  seeds  under  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  agent.  They  rep¬ 
resented  the  seeds  as  entirely  new  varie¬ 
ties,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  cuts 
ipsed  to  describe  them  had  been  used  by 
the  same  men  10  years  ago.  They  are 
the  old  American  Farm  Company  outfit, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  advised  this 
correspondent  to  cancel  the  order  and 
refuse  the  seeds,  if  shipped.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Co.  used  to  buy  common  seed 
out  of  the  elevators  and  sell  it  as  a  new 
special  seed  variety. 

We  have  what  seems  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  complaint  against  R.  E.  Jones, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  formerly  Paducah, 
Ky.,  who  advertises  poultry  in  some 
papers — not  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  He 
makes  no  reply  to  inquiries  about  it;  and 
those  interested  may  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

I  bought  200  shares  of  Uncle  Sam  Oil 
stock,  which  promised  to  pay  such  big  divi¬ 
dends,  I  received  two  chock’s  for  dividends, 
but  both  were  not  payable  for  several 
months  after  date,  and  the  last  was  never 
paid.  Now  I  am  told  that  if  I  don't  pay  an 
assessment  of  4  per  ceat  on  each  share  1 


shall  forfeit  my  stock.  Can  this  be  true, 
when  the  stock  is  fully  paid  up  and  non¬ 
assessable?  What  would  you  advise  about 
paying  this  assessment?  I  paid  $20  per 
share  for  the  stock  which  was  advertised 
in  most  of  the  newspapers  and  some  farm 
papers,  too.  c.  H.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  stocks  we  ad¬ 
vised  our  people  to  leave  alone.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  secretary 
threatened  to  sue  us  for  libel  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advice.  Later  we  reported 
the  failure  of  the  company.  If  the  stock 
is  non-assessable  and  fully  paid  up,  this 
stockholder  will  not  forfeit  his  stock  by 
refusing  to  pay  further  dividends.  But 
even  if  he  did  forfeit  the  stock,  he  might 
better  do  so  than  put  more  money  into 
it.  The  more  you  put  in,  the  more  you 
lose. 

Here  is  what  a  Pennsylvania  house¬ 
keeper  says  about  the  Cook  Book : 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Cook  Book,  your 
gift,  came  ,n.  I  look  the  evening,  from 
after  supper  until  1ft  o’clock,  to  examine  it, 
and  am  free  to  say  that  not  in  many  years, 
and  among  more  than  a  hundred  recipe 
books,  have  I  found  one  that  so  pleases 
me  as  dops  this  one.  It  is  so  practical  and 
so  common  sense.  Not  a  lot  of  recipes  that 
can  be  followed  if  you  live  in  the  city  and 
can  run  to  the  store  next  door  or  in  the 
next,  block  and  buy  all  the  tinned  meats  or 
poultry,  refrigerator  fruits  of  other  lands, 
the  highly  seasoned  condiments,  the  pre¬ 
pared  breads  and  all  the  other  cooked  or 
half-cooked  foods,  to  which  city  dwellers 
are  forced  to  educate  their  tastes,  but  a 
book  of  sensible,  reasonable  recipes  which 
followed  by  an  average  farmer's  wife  who 
has  access  to  all  the  good  things,  animal  or 
vegetable,  produced  on  a  I.ebanon  County, 
Pa.,  farm,  where  I  live,  will  produce  only 
such  dishes  as  will  build  up  the  body,  ’in¬ 
vigorate  the  brain,  strengthen  the  will,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  palatable  and  attractive 
to  the  eye.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  woman 
who  learned  to  cook  more  than  50  years 
ago  and  who,  no  matter  what  other  things 
she  may  have  been  doing  during  these  years, 
never  for  a  week  lifted  her  hand  from  the 
kitchen  or  turnd  her  back  upon  it.  In  the 
name  of  your  many,  many  women  readers 
I  thank  you  for  this  cook  book.  s.  E.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Will  you  ask  some  of  your  good  cooks 
to  recommend  a  good  cook  book?  The 
kind  for  a  fellow  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
cook  a  thing.  subscriber. 

Arkansas. 

We  think  the  new  Rural  Cook  Book 
will  supply  this  want.  It  is  sent  free 
and  post  paid  with  each  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1908.  They 
go  out  every  day  to  the  renewals  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  day.  When  you  get  one, 
why  not  mention  it  to  your  neighbors? 

J-  J.  d. 


REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS,  White 

Holland  Tin-keys,  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  Wyandotte 
CockerelB  for  sale.  E.  SCHIEBKlt,  Bucyrue,  Ohio. 


COLLIE!  PUITIKS  Sable  and  white;  fashionable 
breeding:  reg.  stock,  3  to 4  mos.  old.  Berkshire  pigs. 
2-yr.  old  boar  cheap.  W.  A.  Lothers.Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


FflR  [-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 

I  U II  unLL  \  wild;  weight  of  toms  over  20  lbs: 
weight  of  liens  from  12  to  15  lbs.  Toms  $6,  hens  $3. 
_ JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookville,  Md. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  "that  fit  the 
papers,”  $4.00  each,  trios  $10.00,  pairs  $7.00. 
K.C.W.  Leghorn  Hens.$1.00  each.  Walnut  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


Quarter  (Wild)  and  full  stock  Bronze  Turkeys  Tou- 
,  louse  Geese, Pekins.W.Wy’d’ttes.  Stock,  eggs  for 
hatching;  catalog.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


CHOICE  BUFF  TURKEYS 

Utility  and  Show  Stock;  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.50 
each.  HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 

DRONZE  GOBBI, ERS,  $7  each ;  Toulouse 
"Geese,  pair  $0.  O.  Quigley,  Box  200,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


Bl  FI,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  "5c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  8.  C.  R.  I. 

Bed  Eggs  90c.  perl5,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancons  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (Juakertown.Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  I.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at$2to 
$5.  Enw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MadisonSq.  blue 
rtsaiTi  npriv  pinu  ribbon  winners,  American 
rUUL  1  K*  rAKIVl  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 
Vpn,  Pew-hollo  Nl  V  ese  Ducks  and  their  eggs  for 

New  Kocneiie,  n.  y.  sale  Write  your  wanty 

FOR  CAI  C-barred  rock  cock- 
rlin  OfILC  ERELS,  $2  and  $3;  It.  I.  Red 
Cockerels,  utility  stock,  $2  and  $3.  ARTHUR 
B  SLOCUM.  King  Ferry,  N.Y. 


\/ 


erHens 


Over-fat  and  lazy  fowls — always 
J-  r  4  ready  to  eat,  never  ready  to  lay — 
'•  4  take  the  profits  out  of  your  lieu 
/_'*.v/  business.  Put  such  by  themselves, 

‘  •  reduce  the  feed  a  few  days,  and 
'  •'  then  begin  the  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Poul- 
•'  '/  /  try  Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day.  This 
</*  •  course  will  soon  turn  robber  hens 
,  ,  • .  into  profit-paying  fowls. 

%  DR.  HESS 

?  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

.'  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.) 

V  •  himself  an  expert  poultryman,  and  was  for- 
ululated  with  the  ex  press  purpose  of  providing 
>  ‘  something  to  strengthen  the  fowls’  digestion 
'•  and  compel  the  largest  possible  assimilation  of 
“¥%  nntrinient.  That  it  does  this  is  the  testimony 
of  poultry  men  in  all  the  United  States  and 
•  Canada.  It.  holds  bitter  tonics,  iron  for  the 
‘It  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates  to  pnrify  the  sys- 
i»  tern.  Makes  laying  a  habit  and  helps  young 
chicks  grow  fast  .  It  is  also  a  great  preventive 
I  of  disease.  Posts  but  a  penny  a  day  for  tin  fowls. 

»,  Sold  on  a  Ivrittcn  guarantee, 

\*  VA  lbs.  25c,  J 

•  mail  or  express  40c  f  Except  in  Canada 

•*'  5  lbs.  60c  .  and  extreme 

’  t  ^  J]*8*  ^L25  l  West  and  South 

*.•  25  lb.  pail  $2.50  J 

•I  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

ft  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

}•  Ashland,  Ohio. 

•  • 

*,v  Instant  Louse 
v  Killer  Kills 
'*■  Lice. 


■*?>' 


4 
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Catalogue- 


-SHEL  SOLUBLE  CRIT 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


flOREECCS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 


MANN'S  “T»rS8ft«. 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Maaa  Co.,  Box  16,  Milford,  Mo  so. 


B0NNIF  RRAF  For  Sale-Lot  of  May 

SPJt.  hatched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM,  Wlilte  Leghorn  pullets 

..w*  and  cockerels  at  $1.00 
NPW  ROnnPllP  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
new  nUbllCHC,  n .  I.  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying"  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

A  few  good  Cockerels  left  from  Heavy  Laying 
Strain,  $2  up.  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

RARY  CHIRKS  and  eSKs  after  Feb.  15th.  Order 
*?•***.,  VniWIVw  3  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mieh. 

OH  III  TRYMFM-Send  f°r  our  new  36-page  illus- 
I  UUL  I  El  I  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yai-ds, Marietta, Pa 

EMPIRE  S1ATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

3flfl  niiniRF  1{ar  and  Buff  P.  ROCKS; 

wUU  vnuiWb  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYEll,  Latisdale,  Pa. 

CQ  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  ^  price. 
Collie  Pups:  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

ETf>D  C  A,  I  ET_Lggs  for  hatching 
■  I  1  O  L.  Cm  from  fancy  White 

Wyandottes  bred  for  vigor,  large  size  and  heavy 
laying  qualities.  Also  cockerels  and  M.  Pekin 
drakes.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 


Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  me  do 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rc:  .des 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  liot-water  Brooder.  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together.  *11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  maehlnesat  any  prlceare  better.  Write  lor 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  26  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87 ,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


M cp 


Tbr Cornr|l  Kmik  of  Poultry' 
Information. —  It  will  tell 
you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
iioX.B-i  Ithaca, N.Y. 


I 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  If.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


__  Jet  all 
the  profits  out 
Of  poultry  by  using 

the  Guaranteed  Boat — 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Highest  Standard  for  Poultrymen 

I  Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  use  and  recommend  Cyphers  labor-saving, 
patented,  self-ventilating,  self-regulating  nia- 
|  chines.  Our 

Free  212-Page  Book  Tells  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best  with  poultry  raising  and  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Poultry  and  Incubators.  Address  nearest 
office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 


INCUBATOI 


For  a  short  time 
we  will  ship, 
freight  paid.  ■ 

a  100-egg  special-style  “United”  Incn- 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $l2.50-freight  to  Riv¬ 
er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  is  a  high-grade 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 


IOO  EGG 


and  is  shipped  com-' 

Elete,  ready  to  run. 

end  money  today, 
or  write  for  free 
Catalog  HO 

United  incubator  &  , 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
86-28  Vesey  Street, 
Hew  York  City 


SPECIAL 


HATCHING  WONDER 


A  substantial  practical  in-1 
cubator,  26  inches  long,  21  in¬ 
ches  wide,  14  inches  high.  Triple 
walls,  hot  water  heat,  alum  in  um 
coated  tank,  automatic  regula¬ 
tor,  nursery.  With  brooder *11. 45. 
To  points  west  of  Rockies,  incu¬ 
bator,  $8.85;  with  brooder,  $14.70. 
Order  today.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented.  80-page  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Established  1867. 

GEO.  KltTKLCO.,  qulncj.  111. 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

Box  210. _ Caatorland.  N.  Y. 


100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 
done  It  for  16  years  — and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks — chicks  that  live  and  grow.. 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with) 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  bow  I 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  842,  Freeport,  ill. 


POULTRY  tt  PIGEON 


SUPPLI 

for  every  need  in  onr  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  - 
Bend  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dep‘.  M,  Camden,  N.  J, 
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Most  ready  roofings  require  roofing  had  a  special  i 

a  heavy  coat  of  paint  as  a  wear-  surface  that  didn’t  eve 

ing  surface  every  year  or  two.  any  paint?  Wouldn’t  y 

Otherwise  they  soon  leak.  that?  Of  course  you  w< 

Paint  and  labor  cost  money  and  If  you  send  for  a  Free 
trouble,  but  all  smooth-surfaced  of  Amatite  and  booklet  a 

roofings  demand  such  attention  you  will  find  it  exactly  fi 

or  the  weather  will  quickly  bill.  The  mineral  su 

ruin  them.  Amatite  will  outwear  am 

Suppose  you  could  get  a  paint  and  generally  lasts  as  1 

for  your  ready  roofing  that  the  building  without  ar 

would  last  as  long  as  the  roofing  at  all.  Investigate  befc 

and  never  need  to  be  renewed  ?  buy  painted  roofings. 

You  would  buy  it,  wouldn’t  you?  ...  A 

Suppose  (better  vet)  that  the  Address  nearest  office- 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

i  New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Minnes 
l  i  Boston  St.  Louis  Allegheny  Kansas  Gity  New  Orleans  London,  i 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  h  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  anti  best  37c  a  lb. 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb. 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers.  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  anu  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSUMERS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
I*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City. 

Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  auto¬ 
matic  mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spra>  ing  free. 
Jousts  Waxtkd. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofmp  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed .  I  f  it  isn  ’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
ft.  £ab j  to  Jay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
tie  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  price*.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  No.  R-3L,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Model  Incuba- 

tors  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  are  ^ 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick¬ 
ens,  write  lor  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A,  Cyphers,  Pres, 

867  Henry  St.,  Buflalo,  N.  T. 


— Economy  Silo— 

Medal  and  highest  award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Ensilage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
nourishing  stock  food.  The  Econ¬ 
omy  Silo  keeps  it  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

Air-tight  all  over.  Continuous 
doorways  make  ensilage  always 
easy  to  get  at.  Easy  to  erect  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  with  experience  of  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  TANK  CO. 
Box  38-J.  Frederick,  Md. 


Reduce  the  heating  bill 

It  is  not  the  first  cost  but  the  low  cost  of  running  that  de¬ 
cides  shrewd  investors  our  way.  You  cannot  skimp  one 

dollar  on  first  cost  without 
wasting  five  dollars  in  the  fuel 
and  repair  costs.  The  bank 
may  pay  3%  interest  on  the 
cash  difference  between  the 
cost  of  putting  in  a  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace  or  stoves  and  the  cost  of 

American  x  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^iBoilers 

But  money  invested  in  our  out¬ 
fits  for  Hot- Water  and  Low-Pres¬ 
sure  Steam  heating  will  yield  many 
times  3%  (many  users  save  as 
high  as  40  °jc )  by  the  great  economy  in  fuel.  IDEAL  Boilers  consume 
but  little  more  of  cheap  soft  coal  or  screenings  to  heat  the  entire  house 
than  a  stove  consumes  of  expensive  hard  coal  to  heat  one  room. 

They  prevent  drafts  by  keeping  all  rooms  at  an  even  temperature.  The  colds  your 
family  don’t  catch  make  these  heating  outfits  a  joy  and  a  saving.  Then,  too,  the  outfit 
will  outwear  the  building — never  needs  repairs — becomes  a  per-  y 

manent  part  of  your  home  investment.  They  save  all  around — 
from  dollars  to  dirt — as  no  ashes,  soot,  or  coal-gases  are  spouted 
into  the  living-rooms  to  destroy  carpets  and  furnishings. 

After  all,  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  absolute  control  of  inside 
temperature  in  any  weather  are  most  important.  These  benefits 
represent  the  real  economy — the  great  big  dividends  on  the  heating 
investment  which  figures  do  not  and  cannot  measure. 

Should  you  later  sell  your  property,  you  get  your  full  money  back  (not  so 
with  stoves  or  hot-air  furnaces!  J ,  or  you  get  10:5  to  15:5  increased  rentals.  The 
banker  will  also  make  quicker  and  larger  loans  on  property  thus  modernized. 

No  tearing  up  necessary — put  into  OLD  buildings,  farm  or  city,  in  mid- 
Winter.  Just  the  season  to  get  the  services  of  the  most  skillful  fitters— the 
finest  workmanship!  Prices  are  now  most  favorable.  Ask  for  free  book, 

‘Heating  Investments  Successful” — it  will  make  you  a  far  better  judge  of 
heating  values. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


andl  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-lieating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

i n  6  styles—  strong,  simple,  safe  ami  successsful 
ana  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
w?i!nSi01lv5ni enc®. and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
nood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 

\Ve  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it — no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

27  F argo  Street  Batavia.  III..  U.  S.  A. 

_r-—r -  ^  INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  FA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  of 
Clover, especially  North- 
’  ern  grown  Alfalfa,Timothy  1 
and  Grass,  Oats,  Barley, 

Corn,  Spcltz  and  Farm  Seeds  in  America. 

SALZER’S  catalog  free. 

it  s  the  most  original  seed  book  published  and 
is  gladly  mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free; 
or  remit  locts.  and  get  our  catalog  and  lots  of  re¬ 
markable  farm  seed  samples, including  Clovers, 
Billion  Dollar  Grass,  etc.,  worth  a  little  farm  to 
get  a  start  with.  Write  today. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER 

Seed  Co.  ~ 

Lv  Crosse, Wis.  i 


AmericanRadiatoi?  company 


IDEAL  Boilers 
supply  necessary 
heat  for  8  to  12 
hours  in  zero 
weather  with  one 
charging  of  coal. 


CHICAGO 


160 

Acre 


FARMS  '  ’ 


ThV WAGON  to  BUY. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  DEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


strueted.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  till'd  expense  ot'  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock 
raising  nnd  mixed  farming  in  the  new  districts  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened 
for  Settlement  under  tho 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  condi¬ 
tions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son.  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader.  Thousands  of 
homesteads  of  160  acres  each  tire  thus  now  easily 
available  in  these  great  grain-growing,  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  wiil  find  healthful  climate,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your 
children,  good  laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads 
convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  ns  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  und  where  to  locate,  apply  to  * 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


manure 
<$  &  a  ton? 


teiayyou 


Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  Doing  It 


There  is  no  charm  or  secret  about  it. 
You  simply  spread  it  with  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  get  twice  as 
much  good  from  it  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  is  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  S2.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreads  with  a 
machine. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to¬ 
day  are  the  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreaders. 

They  are  each  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  differ  somewhat  in 
construction  and  operation,  but  ail  three 
are  right  working  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em¬ 
body  the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  construction  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as  simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  Proof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  each  machine  has  made  in  the 
field. 

Is  It  not  to  your  interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can’t  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  the  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  the  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  He  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  superior  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  hanger  or  other 
information. 
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A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 

How  To  Pick  It  Apart. 

Part  IT. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  thought  “nitrogen”  was 


nitrogen. 

You  may  have  thought  so,  but  you  didn’t  think  it  all  ganic  nitrogen  is  not  all  alike.  ,Of  course  we  know 


age,  dried  fish  dr  clover  and  Alfalfa.  This  or¬ 

ganic  nitrogen  mifst  dccayr3r^fejrment, 'Gftf ore  the  nitro¬ 
gen  which  it  cdjMaiiiVcan  go  inro$ie  jform  of  nitrates, 
and  thus  fecd^liKft&fttP,  While  jjxfse  titrates,  after 
they  are  formed,  arcW^rt^l, value^sjtfte  they  are  all 
ready  for  the  plant  to  use/ycnl  Wneasilv  see  that  or- 


that  sawdust  will  not  decay  as  rapidly  as  ground  clover 
hay  or  wheat  bran,  while  of  course  a  large  bone  or  a 
dead  cat  will  not  feed  a  tree  as  quickly  as  a  handful 
of  fine  ground  bone  or  of  dried  blood.  If  you  have 
ever  plowed  them  under  you  know  that  a  crop  of 


out.  You  might  say  that  sugar  is  sugar,  yet  with  a 
moment’s  thought  you  can  see  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  a  lump  of  white  sugar  and  a  sugar  beet, 
or  a  cake  of  maple  sugar  and  a  maple  tree.  You 
cannot  deny  that  the  sugar  is  in  the  beet  or  the  tree, 
yet  you  would  not  buy 
either  one  to  sweeten  your 
coffee.  Think  a  moment 
and  you  will  see  what  this 
difference  is.  In  one  case 
the  sugar  is  free  from 
other  substances,  while  in 
the  beet  or  tree  it  is  com¬ 
bined  or  organized  with 
other  things  which  hold  it 
in  the  beet  or  tree.  It 
must  be  separated  from 
those  other  things  before  it 
can  be  used.  First  the 
juice  or  sap  is  removed  and 
boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  and 
from  this  the  sugar  is 
made.  Now  when  you  read 
about  the  three  forms  of 
nitrogen,  which  are  “or¬ 
ganic  matter,”  “ammonia” 
and  “nitrates,”  think  of 
the  tree,  the  sap  and  finally 
the  sugar,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  way 
one  comes  from  another 
and  the  difference  in  value. 

You  see  the  300  pounds 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in 
this  fertilizer  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pure  sugar. 

It  is  in  a  soluble  form — all 
ready  to  feed  plants.  The 
41  pounds  of  “organic” 
nitrogen  may  be  compared 
with  the  tree  and  the  sap 
all  the  way  along  in  the 
process  of  boiling.  Some 
is  all  ready  to  be  made  into 
nitrates  and  in  some  an¬ 
alyses  would  be  classed  as 
“ammonia,”  while  some  of 
this  organic  matter  must  be 
slowly  decayed  in  the  soil. 

We  cannot  make  this  too 
clear,  for  it  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  buying 
fertilizers.  Suppose  some 
one  is  sick  at  your  house, 
and  your  wife  says  she 

must  make  some  chicken  broth.  She  doesn’t  say  go  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  will  decay  in  the  soil 

and  kill  a  calf  or  a  pig,  or  take  a  piece  of  salt  meat,  much  more  rapidly  than  a  crop  of  rye.  The  more 

for  she  knows  chicken  is  best  for  that  purpose.  You  nitrogen  there  is  in  an  organic  substance  the  more 

kill  and  dress  a  good  hen.  Your  wife  does  not  hand  rapidly  it  will  decay. 


AN  ALFALFA  ROOT  FROM  WASHINGTON.  Fig.  38 


this  raw  meat  to  the  sick  person  and  say:  “Here  is 
the  nourishment  you  need— take  it!”  No— she  boils 
that  chicken  until  it  is  tender,  skims  off  the  fat  and 


Well,  I  think  T  understand  that,  but  how  does  it 
help  me  buy  fertilizers? 

Take  another  view  of  it.  Suppose  you  want  to  sell 


feeds  this  broth  to  the  sick  one.  You  can  see  the  your  farm,  and  advertise  it.  One  man  offers  you 
difference.  That  broth,  made  from  the  chicken,  rep-  $5,000  cash.  Another  says  he  will  pay  $3,000  cash 
resents  the  nitrates  or  soluble  nitrogen,  while  the  and  a  $2,500  mortgage;  another  $2,500  and  his  note 


chicken  itself  represents  the  organic  matter  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  is  the  case  of  the  chicken,  the  organic 


for  $3,500,  and  still  another  $2,000  cash,  a  mortgage 
for  $1,000,  and  the  deed  to  a  young  apple  orchard 


nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  comes  from  things  that  have  which  he  claims  is  worth  $4,000.  Which  offer  would 
g>o^n  like  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  tank-  you  call  best?  The  cash  represents  the  nitrates,  and 


the  mortgage,  the  note  and  the  orchard  various  forms 
of  organic  matter.  If  you  were  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  a  young  man  who  had  a  lot  of  experience 
to  learn  you  would  be  wise  to  invest  his  property  so 
that  a  good  share  of  it  could  not  be  easily  turned  into 
cash.  You  would  not  feed  a  crop  that  way,  for  you 
must  get  your  money  out  of  it  at  once.  Still  you 
can  see  that  you  must  have  enough  of  these  nitrates 
on  hand  to  feed  the  plant  until  the  organic  matter 
can  decay  in  the  soil  and  become  available.  It  is 
like  your  wife  feeding  that  sick  man  on  broth.  That 
would  nourish  him  and  keep  him  along  until  he  was 

able  to  eat  and  digest  the 
solid  chicken  or  ham  and 
eggs.  If  you  used  nothing 
but  nitrates  on  your  crop 
the  chances  are  that  in  a 
wet  season  some  of  this 
soluble  nitrogen  would  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and 
lost,  unless  you  used  it 
three  or  four  times  in  small 
doses  through  the  season. 

But  when  we  use  good 
stable  manure  we  do  not  go 
through  all  this  talk  about 
“nitrates”  and  the  rest  of 
it — and  good  manure  beats 
any  fertilizer. 

We  are  glad  you  spoke 
of  that,  because  the  great 
point  of  value  in  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  is  that  the 
nitrogen  in  it  is  in  much 
the  same  form  as  that 
found  in  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure.  Think  what  manure 
is.  The  animal  eats  hay 
and  grain.  Part  of  this  is 
digested  and  is  passed  as 
liquids.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
liquids  is  in  the  form  of 
nitrates — much  as  if  you 
dissolved  nitrate  of  soda  in 
water.  The  solid  manure 
contains  “organic  nitrogen” 
in  various  stages  of  decay — 
some  all  ready  to  be 
changed  into  the  nitrates 
and  others  little  more  along 
in  the  process  than  chopped 
hay  or  soaked  grain.  Any 
man  knows  that  well-rotted 
manure  will  make  the  gar¬ 
den  jump  in  Spring,  when 
fresh  manure  would  lie  cold 
in  the  soil.  All  know,  too, 
that  manure  from  animals 
fed  on  wheat  bran  and 
clover  hay  will  ferment 
more  rapidly  than  manure 
from  hay  or  dry  stalks 
alone.  You  can  see  that  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen 
are  in  the  manure  the  same  as  in  the  fertilizer.  Of 
course  you  know  that  good  hen  manure  is  better  and 
quicker  than  plain  cow  manure,  and  we  can  now 
easily  see  why,  when  we  look  at  the  analyses.  You 
see  the  hen  manure  contains  nitrogen,  which  is 
quickly  made  ready,  while  the  cow  manure  must  wait 
until  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist  before  the  organic 
matter  will  decay. 

Pounds  of  Fertilizer  in  One  Ton. 

Nitrates.  Ammonia.  Organic. 

lien  Manure  .  ....  7  22 

Fresh  Cow  Manure .  ....  3^  6 

You  can  see  from  this  what  we  are  getting  at.  If 
you  plow  under  fresh  cow  manure  and  put  a  little 
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fine  hen  manure  in  the  hill  or  drill  for  a  “starter” 
you  will  get  your  crops  going  earlier  than  if  you  use 
the  cow  manure  alone.  That  is  like  making  up  a 
fertilizer  with  several  different  forms  of  nitrogen. 

Now  then,  if  this  is  understood,  where  can  we  buy 
the  30  pounds  of  nitrate  nitrogen  and  the  41  pounds 
of  “organic,”  and  what  will  they  cost?  Here  is  a 
table  showing  average  analyses  of  such  chemicals  as 
you  would  be  likely  to  use  for  nitrogen. 

rounds  in  One  Ton 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric 

Nitrates.  Ammonia.  Organic.  Acid. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  320  ....  ....  .... 

Tankage  .  ....  140  260 

I>ried  Blood  .  20  220  40 

Dried  Fish .  5  175  - 

Fine  Bone .  ....  70  500 

You  can  quickly  see  from  this  that  nitrate  of  soda 
is  the  great  source  of  nitrate  or  soluble  nitrogen. 
The  other  forms  will  change  to  nitrates  sooner  or 
later — dried  blood  and  dried  fish,  as  we  see,  quicker 
than  tankage,  because  they  contain  more  ammonia. 
Therefore  to  start  with  we  shall  need  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  supply  the  nitrates  which  the  ton  of 
fertilizer  contains. 

But  what  is  nitrate  of  soda  and  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  It  looks  very  much  like  common  salt,  and  is 
taken  from  the  soil  in  a  dry,  rainless  part  of  Chile — 
really  a  South  American  desert.  As  to  the  origin  of 
this  nitrate  various  theories  are  advanced.  One  of 
the  most  reasonable  is  that  centuries  ago  great  herds 
of  vicunas  and  llamas,  South  American  animals, 
roamed  over  this  section.  These  animals  have  the 
singular  habit  of  always  depositing  their  manure  in 
the  same  place.  An  entire  herd  will  have  its  special 
dunging  place,  always  returning  to  it.  Thus,  in  time, 
there  would  be  an  immense  accumulation  of  manure 
which  slowly  changed  from  organic  to  nitrate  forms 
of  nitrogen,  which  in  that  dry,  rainless  country  were 
not  washed  from  the  soil,  but  were  left  in  the  form 
of  a  salt.  Very  likely  some  of  our  readers  have  seen 
nitre  formed  near  old  manure  piles.  During  the 
Civil  War  there  were  many  nitre  beds  in  the  South 
where  cow  and  horse  manure  was  made  into  saltpetre, 
to  be  used  in  making  gunpowder.  At  any  rate  this 
nitrate  of  soda  is  what  we  use  to  provide  nitrates, 
and  we  want  200  pounds  to  equal  the  ton  of  fertilizer. 
In  order  to  figure  what  this  will  cost,  write  to  some 
dealer  in  chemicals  and  get  his  figures.  Add  the  cost 
of  freight  and  you  can  figure  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
nitrates.  You  will  see  certain  “trade  prices”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  station  bulletins.  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  use  them  to  figure  with.  The  safest  way  is  to  get 
your  own  quotations  and  use  them. 

But  what  about  the  41  pounds  of  “organic”  nitro¬ 
gen?  You  have  your  choice  of  tankage,  dried  blood 
or  dried  fish.  Tankage  is  a  sort  of  meat  soup,  dried 
and  ground.  In  slaughter  houses  bone,  scrap  and 
other  waste  is  put  into  a  tank  and  boiled  or  steamed 
until  the  fat  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off. 
The  remaining  soup  is  run  off  when  the  meat,  bone 
and  other  solids  settle.  These  are  dried  and  ground 
and  make  tankage.  The  blood  collected  in  slaughter 
houses  is  cooked,  dried  by  pressure  and  heat  and  then 
ground  fine — this  is  dried  blood,  and  is  next  to  nitrate 
of  soda  in  value.  In  making  fish  oil  fresh  fish  are 
cooked  by  steam,  put  under  heavy  pressure  to  remove 
the  oil,  and  then  dried  and  ground  into  the  fertilizer 
known  as  dried  fish.  H.  w.  c. 


THE  STRAW  MULCH  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  orchards  connected  with  the  Crete  Nurseries 
have  during  the  year  of  1907  yielded  one-half  as  many 
bushels  of  apples  as  we  secured  during  the  year  of 
1906.  Apples  were  worth  a  little  more  than  twice  as 
much  during  the  Autumn  of  1907  as  could  be  procured 
for  them  in  1906.  Therefore,  the  disastrous  freezes 
which  came  to  us  in  April  and  May  were  not  as  detri¬ 
mental  as  we  at  first  thought  they  would  be.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  our  neighbors  handling  their  orchards  in  the 
ordinary  farmer  way,  with  but  little  or  no  cultivation, 
are  securing  but  five  to  10  per  cent  of  the  yield  per 
tree  or  acre  which  we  have  secured.  To  what  shall 
we  attribute  this?  Doubtless  the  foundation  of  our 
success  in  growing  paying  crops  of  fruit  is  in  con¬ 
tinued  good  cultivation.  Our  oldest  trees  have  been 
under  cultivation  for  35  years.  We  think,  perhaps,  the 
second  factor  of  our  success  lies  in  spraying  the  trees 
with  Bordeaux  to  maintain  a  healthy  foliage.  Our 
orchard  trees  during  the  years  of  1906  and  1907 
showed  remarkably  healthy  foliage.  A  good  healthy 
foliage  is  essential  to  the  maximum  quality  of  mer¬ 
chantable  fruit.  The  third  factor,  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  lessens  the  number  of  Codling  moth. 
The  fourth  reason,  our  effort  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  manure  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  That  portion  which  is  under  the  branches  acts 
as  a  mulch,  that  which  is  applied  between  the  rows  of 
trees  is  cultivated  in.  The  use  of  manure  increases 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  health  of  the  foliage. 


Our  foreman  is  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  a  straw  mulch 
gives  better  results  for  each  dollar  expended  than 
manure.  Straw  can  usually  be  purchased  within  from 
one  to  three  miles  at  25  cents  a  load.  Each  load  of 
straw  is  expected  to  mulch  eight  trees  to  the  width  of 
eight  or  ten  feet.  Each  load  of  stable  manure  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  an  application  to  the  soil  around  eight 
or  10  trees,  applying  to  each  tree  about  400  pounds. 


The  reader  should  not  understand  that  all  of  our 
orchards  have  been  either  manured  or  mulched.  The 
pressure  of  other  work  has  allowed  only  a  fair  be¬ 
ginning  at  this  class  of  work.  Perhaps  we  have  so 
far  been  able  to  mulch  with  straw  about  one  thousand 
trees,  and  last  Winter  we  applied  manure  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  one  thousand  trees.  Where  the  trees  are 
showing  tlie  results  of  overbearing,  indicated  by  a 
very  short  twig  growth  we  will  this  Winter  as  far  as 
we  can,  supply  a  straw  mulch  to  the  row  and  manure 
to  the  ground  between  the  rows.  Should  roads  and 
weather  conditions  remain  favorable  this  Winter  we 
hope  to  haul  one  million  pounds  of  manure  and  straw 
to  cover  the  entire  orchard  once  over  in  about  three 
years.  Steady  cultivation  for  the  space  of  35  years 
has  resulted  in  our  orchard,  in  a  considerable  loss  of 
humus,  and  some  loss  by  washing  away  of  surface 
soil  on  the  sharply  rolling  hillsides.  We  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  replace  this  waste.  We  have  this  season  se¬ 
cured  30  bushels  of  apples  from  single  trees  35  years 
planted,  almost  20  times  as  much  fruit  from  trees  of 
nearly  the  same  age  and  variety  as  was  secured  by 
other  farmers  in  our  neighborhood. 

We  fear  that  in  central  Nebraska  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  orchard  and  allow  weeds  or  grass 
to  grow  must  lead  to  a  serious  lack  of  soil  moisture 
during  certain  portions  of  the  year.  The  apple  trees, 
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A  CENTRAL  N.  Y.  FARMHOUSE,  Fig.  40. 

which  do  not  have  a  reasonably  full  supply  of  subsoil 
moisture  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  not  likely  to  set  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy 
vigorous  fruit  buds.  By  careful  study  Prof.  Goff  has 
demonstrated  that  the  fruit  buds  of  the  apple  begin  to 
form  in  the  month  of  July,  and  continue  to  develop 
and  strengthen  until  October.  Hence  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  apple  tree  carry  a  healthy 
vigorous  foliage  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
months,  and  having  the  trees  supported  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  subsoil  moisture.  e.  f.  Stephens. 


A  NEW  YORK  FARMHOUSE. 

The  house  pictured  at  Fig.  40  is  the  home  of  A.  H. 
Cole,  of  Covert,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cole  has  been  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  more  than  50  years — his  father  tak¬ 
ing  it  when  he  was  a  boy.  Speaking  of  this  farm¬ 
house,  Mr.  Cole  says  : — 

“The  house  was  erected  54  years  ago  this  coming 
Summer  by  my  father-in-law,  the  late  Miner  T. 
Coburn.  The  timber  for  frame  was  furnished  by  the 
farm  and  built  on  contract,  the  contractor  furnishing 
everything  aside  from  the  frame  timbers,  and  built  it 
for  $1,000.  Compare  this  with  buildings  of  the  present 
day.  The  house  is  40  feet  square,  20-foot  posts  with 
garret,  with  a  two-story  addition  in  the  rear.  24x44.  The 
house  stands  on  a  prominent  knoll  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Ithaca  and  Geneva  turnpike,  in  sight  of  and 
two  miles  west  of  Cayuga  Lake,  about  60  rods  from 
the  little  hamlet  of  Covert,  and  one-half  mile  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Covert  has  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred,  with  a  store,  church  and  school.” 

STRUGGLES  FOR  A  FARM. 
Confessions  of  a  City  Farmer. 

Keep  the  city  fellows  fully  warned  that  the  poor 
farmers  don’t  live  on  Easy  street,  for  unless  a  man 
has  business  ability  enough  to  command  more  than 
the  average  salary  which  is  paid  in  cities,  he  certainly 
will  not  be  able  to  manage  a  small  farm — say  worth 
from  $2,000  to  $3.000 — to  bring  him  in  enough  to 
supply  his  family  with  but  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  Looking  back  over  my  own  history  I  find  myself 
so  short  of  money  that  my  ingenuity  was  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  meet  expenses  of  family  during  the  first 
half-dozen  years  of  farm  life.  I  solved  the  shoe  prob¬ 
lem  by  turning  cobbler,  repairing  the  old  ones  for 
Winter,  and  going  barefoot  during  Summer.  The 
interest  money  problem  was  solved  by  trading  off  the 
good  horse  and  getting  along  with  a  poorer  one, 
using  the  boot-money  to  meet  interest.  And  the  Sun¬ 
day  meeting  clolhes  problem  was  met  by  wearing  old 
ones  for  several  years  and  then  staying  home  from 
church  after  they  were  gone.  The  first  Summer  it  did 
not  rain  from  first  of  May  until  July  4  (1880).  That 
meant  that  nothing  grew  to  any  advantage  the  fore¬ 
part  of  that  year.  There  was  no  hay  to  speak  of,  or 
pasture;  garden  did  not  amount  to  much,  nor  any¬ 
thing  else.  When  I  hear  the  mechanic  growl  because 
he  is  out  of  work  a  few  months  and  complains  be¬ 
cause  he  hasn’t  a  farm,  it  makes  me  very  tired.  What 
would  he  think  if  he  had  to  work  all  the  Spring  and 
Summer  trying  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  in  the 
Autumn  find  they  were  such  a  poor  crop  that  it  was  all 
they  were  worth  to  dig  and  market  them?  Or  sup¬ 
pose  he  set  out  strawberry  or  raspberry  plants  in  May 
and  kept  up  a  steady  fight  against  weeds  all  Summer, 
and  then  had  to  wait  until  June  or  July  the  following 
year  before  he  gets  a  penny  for  his  work,  when  he 
finds  the  commission  merchant  only  returns  him  just 
enough  money  for  picking  and  crating  them?  I  guess 
he  would  know  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  money  by 
that  time.  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have  .done  my 
first  season  if  I  had  not  lived  within  driving  distance 
of  a  city  and  my  wife  had  not  been  a  good  butter 
maker,  so  from  the  two  cows  I  kept  we,  h^d  about  10 
or  12  pounds  of  butter  to  sell  each  week.  This  with 
the  eggs  from  30  fowls  T  sold  at  retail,  getting  say  $4 
or  $5  a  week,  which  we  managed  to  skimp  along  on 
until  the  cows  dried  up  and  chicks  stopped  laying  in 
the  Fall.  Well.  Josh  Billings  says  if  we  have  no 
money  or  brains,  go  in  the  country,  steal  a  cow  and 
live  quietly  on  the  milk.  With  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Billings  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  what  to  do  when  the 
cow  dries  up.  My  financial  difficulties  that  Winter 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  I  have  noticed  many 
others  since  then,  who  were  beginners  in  farm  life, 
whom  T  am  satisfied  underwent  practically  the  same' 
torments.  j.  c.  l. 

Connecticut. 

This  Man  Paid  Out. 

I  came  from  the  city  on  to  a  farm  of  135  acres,  of 
which  only  about  28  are  fit  to  plow.  It  cut  at  that 
time  about  six  or  eight  tons  of  poor  hay,  which  had  to 
he  cut  by  hand,  as  the  land  was  too  full  of  stones. 
Buildings  were  poor.  I  had  to  give  a  mortgage  of 
$2,450,  with  little  experience  about  farming.  Let  me 
tell  you  first  of  all  I  have  a  faithful  partner  in  my 
wife.  The  first  year  we  ran  about  $400  in  debt 
through  sickness  and  other  losses.  As  I  look  back 
now  over  all  the  blunders  and  mistakes  I  made,  we 
struggled  along  for  a  number  of  years  when  I  goj  hold 
of  T hf.  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers.  When  I  read 
yours  and  Mr.  Terry’s  articles  I  got  more  hope  and 
ambition.  We  then  read  about  Mr.  Mapes  and  Mr. 
Cosgrove’s  articles  on  the  hen  question,  and  then  we 
increased  our  flock  of  hens.  We  kept  this  past  season 
600  hens  and  have  now  on  hand  900  for  this  coming 
year.  As  to  results,  we  paid  the  last  dollar  on  our 
mortgage  two  years  ago,  we  fixed  up  our  barns,  built 
henhouses  and  have  got  a  nice  bit  in  the  bank  for  a 
rainy  day.  We  cleared  this  past  season  above  expen¬ 
ses  $900.  We  keep  from  six  to  eight  cows  besides  our 
hens,  and  do  general  farming.  It  is  hard  work  to  get 
started,  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and 
the  farm  is  the  best  place  after  all.  A.  z. 

Connecticut. 
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THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  II. 

I  promised  to  say  more  about  the  gas,  or  gasoline 
engine,  as  they  are  erroneously  called,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  gas  engine,  as  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
gasoline  entering  the  combustion  chamber,  but  a  gas 
is  formed  by  a  current  of  air  passing  over  a  very  fine 
stream  of  gasoline.  As  I  am  only  an  ordinary  farmer 
with  a  little  experience  with  gas  engines  as  applied 
to  farm  machinery,  I  can  only  write  from  my  own 
operations,  together  with  a  few  observations  along 
other  lines  of  business.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  gas 
engine  was  an  unheard-of  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
farm.  To-day  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  farms 
throughout  the  country  are  operating  some  portion  of 
their  machinery  by  gas  engine  power,  and  I  predict 
that  by  the  time  gas  engines  have  beer,  in  use  as  long 
as  steam  power  a  steam  engine  will  be  as  much  of  a 
curiosity  as  a  gas  engine  would  have  been  20  years 
ago.  Millions  of  dollars  are  about  to  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  where  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  steam  engines  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap 
heap  to  be  replaced  by  modern  gas  engines,  and  why? 
Simply  because  they  can  save  a  few  cents  a  ton  in 
the  production  of  steel.  Now,  if  this  is  good  for  the 
great  manufacturing  industries,  why  is  it  not  equally 
as  good  for  the  farmer?  The  cost  to  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  operating  their  power  plants  is  of  vital 
importance.  Thus  the  gas  engine  is  fast  superseding 
the  steam  engine.  It  costs  less  to  install  them,  the 
fuel  expenses  are  nearly  or  quite  cut  in  half,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  high-priced  expert  steam  engineers  are 
dispensed  with,  no  towering  smoke  stacks  belching 
forth  their  vile,  black,  sulphurous,  nauseating  smoke, 
and  the  danger  of  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
These  are  all  points  to  be  considered. 

The  gas  engine  has  made  all  these  conditions  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  the  farmer  the  same  conditions  exist, 
only  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  All  through  the 
great  West,  and  especially  in  grain  raising  sections, 
they  are  beginning  to  know  the  value  of  the  gas 
engine  as  a  motive  power  for  driving  all  manner  of 
farm  implements,  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  and 
even  operating  their  grain  harvesters,  as  well  as  their 
immense  thrashing  machines.  In  the  State  of  Kansas 
it  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  actual  test,  that 
the  cost  of  plowing  with  a  gasoline  auto-tractor  is  but 
37  cents  per  acre.  Any  farmer  well  knows  that  it 
costs  him  that  much  to  feed  the  hired  man  and  team. 
I  believe  that  $1.25  per  acre  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate  for  the  average  farmer.  In  a  certain  section 
of  the  West  two  or  three  years  ago  the  incessant  rains 
just  previous  to  harvesting  made  the  ground  so  soft 
that  their  grain  harvesters  could  not  be  operated  by 
horses.  Small  gas  engines  were  placed  upon  the- 
harvesters  that  operated  the  cutting  and  binding 
machinery,  while  the  horses  drew  the  machine  over 
the  ground,  thus  saving  the  crop.  Otherwise,  in  these 
days  of  scarce  and  high-priced  labor,  much  if  not  all 
the  crop  would  have  gone  to  waste. 

1  here  is  practically  no  piece  of  farm 
machinery  that  the  gas  engine  will  not 
operate  more  successfully,  cheaper  and 
more  efficiently  than  any  other  known 
portable  power.  The  writer  has  a  two 
horse-power  gas  engine  that  operates 
the  cream  separator  and  churn,  pumps 
water,  grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  turns 
the  grindstone,  and  I  hope  to  milk  the 
cows  with  it  in  the  near  future.  The 
cost  of  fuel  for  operating  it  is  about 
1^2  cent  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

When  we  wish  to  start  any  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  (and  we  frequently 
operate  all  of  them  at  one  time  except 
the  sawing  outfit  and  feed  mill),  we 
give  the  wheels  a  turn  or  two  and  off 
she  goes,  no  smoke,  no  dirt,  no  litter, 
no  fire.  Fig.  39  shows  my  plan  of 
arrangement.  By  a  very  simple  device 
of  my  own  contrivance  I  heat  all  the 
water  for  use  about  the  creamery  with 
this  engine.  It  is  possible  for  this  same 
little  engine,  mounted  on  light  trucks 
and  fitted  up  with  the  traction  wheel  of 
an  old  discarded  grain  or  corn  harvester, 
to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  farm 
trucking.  There  is  no  end  to  the  little 
things  the  gas  engine  will  do.  It  will  turn  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  the  sewing  machine,  the  sausage  grinder. 
The  durability  of  the  gas  engine  I  believe  to  be  far 
in  excess  of  the  steam  power,  as  with  good  care  and 
proper  lubrication  there  is  practically  little  wear  on 
them.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  solutions 
of  the  farm  labor  problem  to-day  is  the  installing  of 
modern  farm  machinery,  and  the  farmer  who  adopts 
modern  methods  is  alive  to  his  own  interests.  The 


gas  engine  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
modern  farm  machines. 

We  have  had  numerous  kinds  of  power  on  the  farm 
more  or  less  for  50  years.  The  horse  power  or  sweep 
is  built  in  sizes  from  two  to1  eight  horses,  has  to  be 
housed  out  of  doors,  takes,  besides  the  horses,  from 
one  to  three  men  to  operate  it,  and  the  life  of  the 
thing  is  short  at  best.  The  windmill  was  considered 
good  in  its  day,  but  is  superseded  in  my  case.  The 
farmer  has  labored  under  these  conditions  for  years, 
pumped  water  by  hand,  shelled  corn  by  hand,  cut 


MONSTROUS  ASPARAGUS  STALK.  Fig.  41. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  84. 

wood  with  a  bucksaw  until  his  back  was  broken,  and 
many  of  them  have  ended  their  days  wishing  for  an 
economical,  reliable  power  that  was  always  ready  and 
could  be  started  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  steam 
power  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  forces, 
but  it  is  not  or  never  will  be  an  all-around,  practical 
farm  power.  It  takes  too  long  to  get  up  steam,  has 
to  be  fired  continually  in  cold  weather  or  the  boiler 
emptied  to  prevent  water  from  freezing,  and  requires 
almost  the  constant  care  of  a  man  while  in  operation. 
This  alone  is  an  important  matter. 

When  I  say  the  gas  engine  is  a  reliable  power,  I 
think  I  can  hear  some  one  say:  “Well,  Mr.  So-So  has 
got  one  of  those  gasoline  machines,  and  it  won’t  go 


only  when  it  has  a  mind  to.”  True  it  is  there  are 
many  cheap,  worthless  gas  engines  made  by  men  who 
know  as  little  about  building  a  gas-power  as  a  farmer 
does  about  buying  stocks  on  Wall  Street.  I  once  saw 
an  advertisement  that  read,  “Runs  like  sixty,  sells  like 
sixty,  sells  for  sixty,”  and  quite  likely  they  might  have 
added,  “Bothers  like  sixty.”  It  often  happens  when 
your  engine  balks  or  refuses  to  start  readily,  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  engine,  as  like  all  other  pieces  of 


machinery  there  are  many  little  things  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  happen,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  where  an  engine  refuses  to  work  it  is 
either  the  fault  of  the  attendant  or  something  entirely 
outside  of  the  general  construction  of  the  engine. 

Some  years  ago  four  of  us  neighbors  purchased  an 
eight-horse  gas  engine  to  operate  our  silage  cutters. 
In  due  time  the  expert  was  on  the  spot  to  set  it  up 
and  start  us  on  the  road  to  success.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  curious  people  and  all  the  wise  heads 
and  many  others  were  on  the  job  to  see  us  make  a 
failure  or  success,  whichever  our  fate  might  be;  and 
it  seems  to  please  some  people  best  to  witness  a  failure, 
but  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
we  never  saw  the  equal  of  that  benzine  thing.  Every¬ 
thing  went  well  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until  one  day 
we  were  thrashing  at  a  neighbor’s  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  thing  stopped  and,  do  what  we  would,  we  could 
not  get  a  kick  out  of  it.  We  all  agreed  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  send  for  the  gas  engine  doctor,  and 
in  due  time  he  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  engine  was  running  as 
nicely  as  it  ever  had  done.  And  the  trouble?  Well, 
it  was  so  simple  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  what 
it  was,,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  engine,  and  it  cost 
us  $5  to  find  that  a  tiny  set  bolt  had  become  loose  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  sparking  device,  and  it  is  just 
such  simple  things  as  this  that  tend  to  discredit  the 
gas  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  f.  d.  squiers. 

ALFALFA  ROOTS  LIKE  A  TREE. 

The  following  letter  was  dated  January  6 : 

“I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  an  Alfalfa 
root  of  which  the  history  is  as  follows :  In  the  Spring 
of  1907  manure  from  cows  and  horses  fed  on  Alfalfa 
was  spread  on  a  small  lot,  and  in  the  stress  of  other 
events  cultivation  was  not  followed  up  as  it  should 
have  been.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1908,  the  piece  was 
plowed  up,  and  this  root  was  one  of  the  smaller  ones 
turned  out.  It  has  been  cut  back  severely,  for  it  was 
the  most  unwieldy  thing  to  do  up  that  I  ever  tackled. 
Comes  pretty  near  being  a  weed,  doesn’t  it?  Of 
course  it  was  irrigated.  I  have  a  small  patch  in  hen- 
yard  sowed  to  Alfalfa  last  September  that  to-day  is 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  as  green  as  can  be.” 

Benton  Co.,  Wash.  l.  a.  peters. 

After  cutting  off  about  two  feet  of  the  root  as  it  was 
sent  we  had  an  engraving  made  (see  Fig.  38.)  The 
foot  rule  shows  the  size  of  this  enormous  plant.  Many 
readers  have  no  doubt  read  stories  of  the  great  yield 
of  Alfalfa.  We  can  all  believe  them  when  we  realize 
what  an  immense  root  system  this  plant  can  develop. 
This  will  rank  with  tree  roots,  and  we  see  the  plant 
is  a  chance  seedling,  less  than  a  year  old  at  that.  We 
once  plowed  an  old  Alfalfa  field.  The  roots  were  the 
size  of  your  thumb,  and  they  nearly  stopped  the  plow. 
They  were  babies  beside  this  one.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  plow  after  clearing  a  piece  of  timber,  but  what 
of  that  if  you  can  cut  the  Alfalfa  eight  or  ten  years? 
When  wc  read  of  cutting  three  and  four  tons  of 
Alfalfa  per  acre  in  one  year  we  must  understand  that 
an  immense  root  system  is  required  to 
produce  such  a  crop — and  here  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  root.  In  parts  of  the 
West  farmers  have  learned  to  measure 
the  value  of  land  by  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  Alfalfa.  It  will  be  the  same  in 
many  other  States  and  sections  when 
farmers  learn  more  of  the  great  value 
of  this  crop.  We  are  sure  it  will  pay 
every  eastern  farmer  to  study  and  work 
his  best  to  make  Alfalfa  grow. 

EVAPORATED  MANURE.— As  you 
are  aware  I  am  conducting 
a  dairy  of  32  cows  in  New  York  City 
where  farms  and  users  of  manure  are 
very  scarce.  Conditions  are  arising 
which  will  compel  me  in  the  near 
future  to  dispose  of  the  manure  from 
these  cows,  by  carting  it  to  the  public 
dump.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of 
your  readers  ever  undertook  to  dry  the 
manure,  so  as  to  use  it  in  a  commercial 
way,  say  dry  and  grind  it  and  then  ship 
it  in  bags  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
buy  it?  I  could  readily  see  a  way  of 
selling  it,  by  placing  3n  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.  Y.,  but  what  I  should  like 
to  know  is,  how  I  can  expel  the  heavy  moisture, 
from  cow  manure  most  economically.  I  have  32  cows 
now,  but  wish  to  double  my  stable  capacity  very  soon, 
and  the  amount  of  manure  would  then  be  nearly  one 
ton  per  day.  As  these  cows  are  getting  as  much  of 
the  richest  of  food  as  we  can  coax  them  to  eat,  the 
manure  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  farm  and 
greenhouse  use.  There  is  surely  a  market  for  it  if 
handled  properly.  a.  schimmel. 


FLOYD  Q.  WHITE  AND  PUS  CHICKS.  Fig.  42. 
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[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
nnd  aduross  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER. . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WniTE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

Apples  for  Nevada. 

S.  O.  B.,  Ely,  Nev. — I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  (apple  trees  would  be  hardy 
enough  for  this  altitude  and  climate.  We 
are  liable  to  have  slight  frosts  in  June  and 
August,  though  sometimes  we  skip  them. 
The  altitude  is  6,500  feet ;  soil  sandy  on  the 
benches,  black  loam  on  the  bottom.  There 
are  no  apples  raised  near  here,  but  in  the 
lower  valleys  they  false  Greenings,  Ben 
Davis,  Bellflower,  Pippins  and  some  other 
unknown  varieties. 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  any  kind  of 
apple  trees  would  be  found  to  grow 
with  only  moderate  profit  at  an  altitude . 
of  6,500  feet  in  Nevada.  I  have  seen 
some  very  well-loaded  apple  orchards 
at  7,000  feet  elevation  in  Colorado,  but 
there  was  no  complaint  there,  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  of  frosts  in  June.  My 
advice  is  to  try  Red  Astrachan,  Wealthy, 
Oldenburg,  McMahon,  Wolf  River  and 
Patten  Greening.  These  are  all  vari¬ 
eties  suitable  to  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
country  where  apples  will  succeed,  and 
mature  their  crops  during  a  short  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Tt  is  the  short  Summer  sea¬ 
son  rather  than  the  low  Winter  temper¬ 
ature  that  prevents  success  at  the  high 
altitudes.  All  the  crab  apples  will  do 
well  there.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Keep  Away  from  Skunk  Fanning. 

F.  P.  K.,  Chalfont ,  Pa. — Will  you  send 
me  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  has  the 
workings  of  the  skunk  farm  which  you 
issued  during  one  of  the  years  from  1893- 
1895,  with  the  picture  on  the  front  cover. 
It  was  operated  by  a  man  near  Lima,  N.  Y„ 
and  I  want  to  try  the  industry  and  know 
where  I  can  buy  a  few  skunks. 

Ans.— Tt  is  about  time  for  our  annual 
remarks  about  skunk  farming.  It  is 
true  that  we  printed  such  an  article 
now  out  of  print.  It  is  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  fact  that  a  paper  can 
never  get  away  from  a  record  once  in 
ink.  A  farmer  can  plow  his  mistakes 
under,  a  doctor  may  bury  them,  and  a 
lawyer  may  charge  it  to  the  judge,  but 
the  ink  endures.  At  the  time  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  written  the  skunks  were  there 
and,  on  paper,  the  prospects  seemed 
bright.  A  disease  broke  out  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  skunks,  and  the  neighbors 
were  ready  to  have  the  man  indicted 
for  keeping  a  nuisance.  The  whole 
thing  fell  through,  and  so  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  will  any  attempt  at  skunk  farm¬ 
ing.  Our  sincere  advice  to  those  who 
think  of  buying  skunks  for  breeding 
purposes  is  don’t  do  it!  You  will  lose 
your  money,  and  be  regarded  as  the 
partner  of  a  skunk  forever  after.  Keep 
away  from  skunk  farming. 

Habits  of  Woolly  Aphis. 

R.  W.,  Woodlaion,  III. — I  have  an 
orchard  of  two  years’  growth.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  it  wa§  badly  infested  with 
the  Woolly  aphis.  It  is  located  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  other  orchard.  Where  could 
they  have  come  from,  and  are  they  injurious 
to  the  trees?  If  so,  what  method  shall  I 
pursue  to  eradicate  them? 

Ans, — In  this  case  I  suppose  the 
Woolly  aphis  occurs  on  trees  above 
ground  only,  but  it  often  migrates  down 
on  the  roots,  where  it  does  much  greater 
damage.  On  the  trunk  and  branches  it 
is  very  easily  controlled  by  simply  treat¬ 


ing  the  woolly  patches  either  with  a 
spray  or  with  an  ordinary  rag  or  sponge, 
using  kerosene  emulsion  made  according  ) 
to  the  standard  formula,  and  diluting  j 
with  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  or  a  good 
strong  soap  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  one  j 
pound  of  soap  to  four  or  five  gallons  of  I 
water.  Wipe  off  or  spray  these  woolly 
colonies  whenever  they  appear  during  j 
the  Summer.  The  kerosene  emulsion 
has  often  been  found  to  be  very  effective 
for  those  working  upon  roots  if  it  is 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground.  I 
would  advise  destroying  all  of  those  ap¬ 
pearing  upon  the  trunk  and  branches,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  becoming  established 
upon  the  roots  in  injurious  numbers. 
They  doubtless  came  upon  the  nursery 
trees,  either  a  few  of  them  on  the  roots 
or  tucked  away  in  scars  or  bruises  upon 
the  bark.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES] 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 
thebest,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  bo 
grown  In  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  any  where.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  wTlte  for  It  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 


GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 


Manurial  Value  of  Sawdust. 

R.  B.,  Sta-atsburg,  X.  Y. — Is  there  any 
manurial  value  in  old  sawdust?  I  have  two 
large  heaps  on  a  piece  of  sod  land  where  a 
l'argo  quantity  of  pine  and  hemlock  lumber 
was  sawed  three  years  ‘ago  and  I  intend 
to  plant  corn  there  this  year.  Would  it  be 


JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


||  EW  STRAWBERRY  —  BOUNTIFUL. 

■*  “Plants  very  vigorous;”  “Good  yielder;”  “Fruit 
very  large;”  "Firm:”  "Attractive;”  "Good  in 
flavor  and  quality.”  The  above  extracts  are  from 
Experiment  Station  reports  and  embrace  all  the 
essentials  of  a  good  home  or  market  berry.  75 other 
var.  Cat. free.  K.nrfdge  Fruit  Farm, Box  .Cliffwood.N.J. 


A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


y  I"  I"  My  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
^  w  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Onr  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds, Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORI)  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,Ohio 


$6,000  APPLES 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
fci^^State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

Ilf  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 
and  Want  More  Salesmen  Everv- 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries— with  an  82-Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

Cfl  D  C  A  I  C— Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rUn  OHLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets.  $2.50 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.25  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas.  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


BEST 


SEED  POTATOES  70  Varlulea  free. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fbher’n,  Ontario  Co.,  New  f  ork. 


a  benefit  or  detriment  to  the  land  to  spread 
it  and  plow  it  in? 

Ans. — Sawdust  contains  a  good 
amount  of  fertilizing  material,  largely 
potash,  pine  and  hemlock  less  than  hard 
wood.  None  of  this  is  of  any  value  to 
the  plant  until  the  sawdust  decays.  To 
apply  large  quantities  of  it  to  land  be¬ 
fore  it  lias  commenced  to  decay  is  un¬ 
wise.  There  is  danger  of  making  the 
land  sour,  and  if  it  is  sandy  or  light, 
it  will  cause  it  to  dry  out  more  rapidly, 
and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good.  On 
heavy  clay  land  this  loosening  up  is  an 
advantage.  In  three  years,  if  the  piles 
are  not  too  large  the  sawdust  should 
have  begun  to  decay.  A  light  dressing 
on  sandy  land,  plowed  in,  would  doubt¬ 
less  do  no  immediate  harm,  and  even¬ 
tually  do  more  good  by  adding  fertility. 
If  clay,  a  larger  amount  can  be  used  to 
advantage  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  that 
it  is  not  turned  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  where  it  will  be  slow  to  decay, 
and  will  be  apt  to  prevent  the  moisture 
coming  up  from  the  subsoil  to  the  sur¬ 
face  where  the  corn  roots  are. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Arkansas  Strawberries. — In  this  Jud- 
sonia  vicinity  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  strawberry  crop  so  far.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  the  shortage  of  the  plants;  this 
was  owing  to  last  Summer's  drought.  I 
find  some  very  fine  fields  of  Excelsior  ber¬ 
ries,  and  some  fine  patches  in  a  small  way 
of  the  II.  &  II.  The  Klondike  too  has  made 
good  growth  and  the  Early  Harvest  are  all 
right  with  those  who  have  them.  The  Aroma 
is  showing  up  all  right.  This  berry  was 
planted  extensively  here  last  year.  The 
Early  Hathaway  is  still  cultivated  here.  I 
would  have  all  readers  understand  that  the 
Texas  is  the  same  as  Early  Hathaway,  being 
introduced  many  years  since.  I  originated 
the  Early  Hathaway.  The  peach  buds  are 
all  right  so  far.  Pears  and  apples  all  right 
up  to  this  time.  The  main  trouble  with  the 
pear  is  they  bloom  too  soon  for  our  cli¬ 
mate  some  years.  The  crop  was  fine  in 
1907,  however.  louis  hubach. 

Arkansas. 


Berry  crates  and  quart  baskets 

FOR  SEASON  OF  1908. 

200,000  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


ALFALFA  "GRASS  seeds 

■  •  ■  *  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 


vitality.  89  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 

J.  E.  WING  i  BROS,  Box  123  MEC1IANIC8BCUU,  OHIO 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATjTi 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. R. Weston  &Co.,R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,560  quarts  STRAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


nEACH  TREKS— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*■  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


OTRAWBKRRY  PLANTS- Reliable,  money- 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-“e"il>0<S: 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW,  StK 

Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  v  an  anted  true  to  name  and  of 
grade  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Cataiogwith  Instructions  How  to  Grow, 
Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11,)  Michigan. 


THREE  NEW  GARDEN  PEAS  (early).'  Bountiful  (medium).  _Petqskey 


from  the  cold,  frosty  North.  Defiance 
(early).  Bountiful  (medium).  Petoskc  . 
(late).  All  new  this  season  and  full  of  North¬ 
ern  life  and  vim.  Strong,  vigorous  growers.  Bigyielders.  Large,  handsome  pods. 
Large,  sweet,  delicious  peas 
Sc  - 


MONE 
MAKING 
TRIO 


end  26c,  (stamps  or  coin.)  and  we  will  mail  three  full-sized  packets,  oneof  each 
kind;  our  1908  catalog  of  Northern  Grown  Seeds,, and  a  coupon  good  for  &Oc 
ainu.uurijuo  Don,t  mi8s  this  opportunity  of  testing  the  best  garden 

ailed  Ir 


worth  of  free  seeds. 

ever  offered.  Catalog  alone,  ma 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 


peas  i 


free.  Write  today. 

Box  209,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


BURPEE’S 


“Seeds  that  Grow 


Catalog. 


are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 
We  do  the  testing, —  You  run  no  risk!  If  you 
garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  ypu 
should  study  “The  Leading  American  Seed 
»  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Qrowers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


fit 

Se 


One  Half  City 
edsmen  Prices 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland ,  /V.  V. 


PEACH 


AND 

OTHER 


FRUIT  TREES 


—All  the  leading  varieties 
bright,  clean,  thrifty,  care¬ 
fully  graded  trees.  Don't 
fail  to  send  PROM  PTLY  fur 


ir  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  if  yon  need  ANYTHING  in  FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS,  and 
RNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Remember  early  orders  get  first  attention. 


TWO  SUPERB  NEW  FRUITS* 


FREE  WITH  “THE  FRUIT-GROWER’ V 

W  e  send  free,  prepaid,  to  new  readers,  a  tree  of  Delicious  apple  and 
a  vine  of  Banner  grape,  best  new  fruits  ererintroduced,  hardy  all 
over  the  country.  Delicious  highest  quality  known.  Sold  last  sea¬ 
son  at  $6  a  box.  The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  leading  fruit  paper,  40  to 
80  pages  a  month.illustra.ted.  Tells  all  about  fruit — how  to  prune, 

Siray,  cultivate,  pack,  market.  $1  a  year,  but  will  send  Three 
onths  FREE  on  trial  If  you  subscribe  or  notify  us  to  stop  after 
trial.  Send  for  folder  showing  fruits  in  colors,  and  special  offer. 
The  FRUIT-GROWER,  Box  221,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


FRUIT  TREES 


Reliable,  Hardy,  well -grown  TREES  and 
plants  that  will  not  disappoint  you  Some  now 
features  in  our  1908  catalog  that  may  interest  some. 
It  is  free.  A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  Filler 
System,  as  employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  by  the  owner  of  ono  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  productive  10-year-old  apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the 
past  5  years  and  its  value.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 


GREGORYS 


have  earned  a  world-widerepntatlon.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fanners  and  gardeners  rely  upon 
them  absolutely  because  they  are  sure  grow¬ 
ers.  If  you  have  never  planted  them,  just 
try  them  this  year.  Onr  new  catalogue  help* 
solve  all  the  problems  of  planting— will  be 
‘  likely  to  set  you  right  when  in  doubt. 

IT’S  free.  W rite  for  a  copy. 

J-  J-  H-  GREGORY  S  SON 


Mmblehud,  Mas*. 


HARDY  BUZZARD  BCU 

EVERGREENS 


™  ™  To  prove  that  our  EVER¬ 

GREENS  are  HEALTHY,  HARDY  and  Vigorous, 
we  offer  to  send  SIX  fine  two-year-old  trees, 
entirely  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  every  property 
owner  who  will  answer  this  advertisement. 
Mailing  expense  5  cts.,  which  send  or  not.  as  you 
please.  A  postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue 
which  contains  many  COLORED  PLATES  of  our  BLIZ¬ 
ZARD  BELT  FRUITS;  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  and  a  mine 
of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers.  We  want  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  you.  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  into  touch 
with  our  HARDY  “BLIZZARD  BELT”  stock  and  our  liberal  manner 
of  doing  business.  THIRTY-EIGHT  years’  experience  in  growing 
HARDY  ‘"BLIZZARD  BELT”  trees.  Write  to-day. 
w  THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

66  Nursery  Ave.  Osage,  Iowa, 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  II. 


Quite  a  general  discussion  on  this  subject 
followed,  principally  in  regard  to  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer  pears.  One  man  would  cite  an 
experience  that  would  seem  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  cross-pollination  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  both  of  these  varieties,  and  imme¬ 
diately  another  would  get  up  and  report  full 
crops  from  these  varieties  set  by  themselves 
and  away  from  other  pears.  The  fact  that 
apple  pollen  will  fertilize  the  pear  spoiled 
some  of  the  stories  of  the  successful  self- 
pollinated  orchards.  After  all  was  said  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
cross-pollination  was  advisable  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  presencegof  bees  and 
other  insects  in  large  numbers  has  a  mate¬ 
rial  influence  in  determining  the  necessity 
of  mixed  planting.  Mr.  Morrell  uses  Bart¬ 
lett  to  fertilize  his  ICieffers,  and  believes 
he  gains  considerable  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  quantity.  lie  says  the  Normand  plum  is 
necessary  to  the  profitable  fertilization  of 
the  Wild  Goose  plum. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asking  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  growers  in  consigning  their  fruit 
to  the  express  companies  one  man  reported 
better  returns  than  from  the  commission 
man,  but  others  related  very  different  ex¬ 
periences.  One  found  he  lost  much  fruit  in 
transit.  Others  thought  the  express  com¬ 
panies  had  no  regular  seller  but  turned  the 
fruit  over  to  commission  men  at  destination, 
and  added  their  selling  fee  to  that  of  the 
coni  mission  man.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  finding  a  good  commission  man. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  care 
of  a  young  Bartlett  orchard  Mr.  Wood  said 
Bartletts  need  food  as  well  as  any  other 
variety,  and  to  prune  as  little  as  possible, 
cutting  out  only  cross  limbs  and  those  that 
directly  interfered  with  others.  Then  cut 
out  blight  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  They 
should  be  sprayed  more  thoroughly  than 
apples.  Sod  is  no  good  for  Bartletts,  and 
cultivation  is  the  only  method  to  follow  for 
Bartletts  in  Orleans  County.  Mr.  Pease 
spreads  limbs  apart  with  sticks,  and  thus 
opens  top  and  saves  cutting  many.  Some 
thought  too  much  cultivation  and  fertilizing 
would  increase  the  blight.  President  Cor¬ 
nell  advised  checking  growth  as  soon  as 
blight  appeared.  Mr.  Morrell  knows  a  man 
who  fertilizes  very  heavily  with  a  fertilizer 
analyzing  2-8-10.  and  cultivates  very  freely, 
but  he  does  not  apply  fertilizer  until  July, 
and  uses  no  cover  crops.  lie  applies  200 
Ions  of  Ibis  fertilizer  yearly,  and  told  Mr. 
Morrell  lie  had  a  lot  of  barnyard  manure  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  afraid  of  nitrogen.  To  color  up 
apples  il  was  advised  to  leave  on  tree  and 
give  plenty  of  air  and  light. 


In  answer  as  to  the  advisability  of  cut¬ 
ting  back  large  apple  trees  Prof.  Hedrick 
said  thev  would  live,  but  he  doubted  if  it 
was  judicious.  With  improved  spraying 
machinery  the  high  tops  are  not  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  the 
main  objection  now  being  in  gathering  the 
fruit.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  not  to  take 
off  limbs  over  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
wounds  should  be  painted  over  as  soon  as 
possible  with  white  lead  paint.  Cut  as 
dose  to  body  or  main  limb  as  possible  to 
hasten  healing  of  wound.  All  large  wounds 
should  be  fully  protected  from  air,  water 
and  fungus  diseases:  otherwise  they  endan¬ 
ger  the  life  of  the  whole  tree. 

What  Is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  top- 
work  Bose?  Prof.  Hedrick  said  Seckel,  as 
it  is  thrifty  and  free  from  blight.  President 
Cornell  said  he  would  not  think  of  top¬ 
working  so  good  a  pear  as  Seckel  over  to 
anything,  and  thought  the  wood  too  hard 
nnd  slow-growing  to  form  a  good  union 
with  Bose.  He  recommended  liawrence  as 
the  best  stock  on  which  to  top-work  any 
variety.  Mr.  Morrell  says,  “Don’t  try  to 
grow  on  Kieffer.”  In  regard  to  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  giving  fruit  more  color, 
Prof.  Hedrick  says  it  has  no  appreciable 
effect,  but  he  has  an  idea  that  a  cover 
crop  helps.  Answering  a  question  on  Sum¬ 
mer  prrn  ng,  Prof.  Beach  said  that  a  leaf 
before  developed  whs  a  sort  of  parasite, 
drawing  on  stored-up  food;  to  check  growth 
prune  as  soon  as  leaves  are  fully  formed. 
Mr.  Hitc’  ings  does  not  prune  for  five  years, 
and  then  trims  gradually  afterwards.  A  ques¬ 
tion  as’-ing  if  there  was  anything  better 
Hum  Bismarck  for  early  bearing  and  fillers 
brought  terth  considerable  comment.  Mr. 
Wood  has  200  on  Doucin  stock  and  some 
mi  standards.  They  are  good  bearers,  and 
he  thinks  well  of  them  for  fillers.  They 
are  vet-'’  tart  and  good  for  cooking;  do 
not  refl”ire  much  pruning,  and  are  near¬ 
est  annual  bearers  of  any.  Prof.  Hedrick 
said  th<w  sometimes  bore  in  the  nursery 
row,  tend  at  the  station  grounds  began  to 
hear  the  second  year  after  set,  and  have 
borne  e’^r  since.  Wolf  River  is  an  early 
bearer  bearing  every  other  year;  a  good  box 
fruit,  ln-'ing  good  size  and  color,  but  it  is 
a  very  deceiving  apple.  Wealthy  Mals  many 
friends,  ;>nd  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
filler.  t'”of.  Slingerland  said  Codling  moth 
wintered  mostly  on  trees,  and  he  thought  it 
unlikelv  (bat  any  great  number  would  hiber¬ 
nate  in  'he  grass  unless  there  was  wood 
or  some!’  ing  of  the  kind  for  them  to  fasten 
their  co c  on  on.  Roxbury  Russet  is  thought 
more  of  ran  it  w*a's  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
in  dema  1  for  some  of  the  foreign  trade. 


Dr.  .Ti  lan  was  called  upon  and  made  a 
few  r«’v  ks  on  what  they  were  doing  at 
the  Oer  i  Station,  what  they  wanted  to 

do.  tend  lat  they  wanted  from  the  State, 

lie  hou  soon  to  get  an  appropriation  to 
1>,1'I(1  auditorium  for  the  meeting  of 
any  ag’  tural  or  horticultural  association 
in  the  !  a  that  wishes  to  meet  there.  They 
also  m  more  money  to  hold  their  best 

men,  a  ‘her  Status  'are  enticing  them 

‘away  v  better  offers.  Prof.  Craig  then 
gave  n  .  e  talk  on  peaches.  TTe  said  New 
York  c<>  show  as  good  average  results  in 
peach  <  are  as  any  Stteto  in  the  Union. 
The  p<  urea  has  grown  greatly  in  the 
past  fc  vears.  and  there  is  one  man  at 


least  growing  them  in  Minnesota  by  laying 
them  down  and  protecting  them  in  Winter. 
There  has  recently  been  a  great  development 
in  peach  growing  in  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  In  Georgia  20,000,000  trees  were 
set  in  eight  years,  but  those  were  reduced 
in  three  years  to  four  or  five  million.  The 
orchards  that  are  managed  first  hand  are 
the  successful  ones.  From  a  peach  census 
taken  last  year  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
it  seems  that  thorough  cultivation  is  more 
essential  than  either  pruning  or  spraying. 
The  most  profitable  life  of  the  peach  is 
from  four  to  eight  years.  Commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  give  best  results,  and  local  markets 
averaged  a  higher  price  than  the  New  York 
market.  These  results  were  obtained  by 
averaging  the  returns  from  all  classes  of 
orchards  from  the  well-cultivated,  sprayed 
and  pruned  orchards  down  to  the  almost 
wholly  neglected  ones.  The  favorite  va¬ 
rieties  in  Orange  County  are  as  follows  in 
the  order  named  :  Elberta,  the  Crawfords, 
Stevens  Rareripe,  Iron  Mountain,  Chairs, 
Champion,  Stump,  Globe,  Smock  and  Bray's 
Rareripe.  With  larger  plantings  come  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  enemies,  and  continual 
watchfulness  is  always  demauded  of  the 
successful  peach  grower.  Yellows  and  “little 
peach”  are  worse  enemies  to  the  peach 
grower  than  San  Jose  scale.  Compara¬ 
tively  low  lands  give  good  results  when 
near  bodies  of  water  large  enough  to  tem¬ 
per  the  climate,  but  for  interior  regions 
the  higher  ‘altitudes  ar  the  safest  for  the 
peach.  Large  areas  are  now  being  planted 
in  the  Southwest. 

Trof.  A.  McNeil,  of  Canada,  spoke  on 
“Cooperation  in  the  Marketing  of  Apples." 
He  said  in  Canada  the  conditions  were 
against  individual  marketing  as  most  of  the 
orchards  consisted  of  from  three  to  five 
acres  and  10  or  12  different  varieties.  When 
cooperative  association  were  formed  and 
they  could  offer  in  carload  lots  they  got 
better  prices.  Some  associations  ship  from 
100  to  200  cars  a  season.  The  cooperative 
idea  has  spread,  though  not  as  rapidly  as 
lie  thought  results  justified.  From  three  as¬ 
sociations  five  years  ago  there  are  now  50  ; 
each  association  covering  as  much  ground 
as  they  can  handle  to  advantage.  They 
handle  apples  mostly,  though  a  few  are 
handling  other  fruits,  and  the  St.  Cathe¬ 
rines  Association  is  planning  to  grow  small 
and  tender  fruits.  The  rapidly  growing 
Northwest  is  the  nucleus  of  a  great  market. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  tariff  abolished 
and  a  perfectly  free  trade  established  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada.  New 
cooperative  associations  will  do  well  to 
study  the  histories  of  other  ‘associations. 
These  associations  to  be  successful  must 
live  up  to  the  golden  rule.  The  failure  to 
follow  this  rule  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
failure  in  these  associations.  The  second 
difficulty  is  the  apple  buyer,  and  he  said 
lie  knew  many  instances  where  the  buyers 
checked  cooperative  movements  by  buying 
off  the  leaders.  Fruit  passes  through  too 
many  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer. 
In  enforcing  the  “Fruit  Marks  Act”  he 
traced  a  shipment  of  apples  through  six 
buyers  before  it  reached  the  retailer.  All 
these  had  to  have  a  profit,  and  often  a  good 
profit.  He  thinks  in  time  the  buyer  as  he 
exists  to-day  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  educational  system  is  inefficient  and 
instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  other  directions*  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  He  believes 
in  a  common-sense  education,  specially  for 
those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  is 
sorry  to  'admit  that  the  Danes  are  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect.  Cooperation  greatly 
reduces  cost  of  handling,  and  saves  in  buy¬ 
ing  supplies.  Last  season,  by  buying  barrel 
stock  early  in  large  quantities,  barrels  cost 
them  a  little  over  25  cents  apiece,  whereas 
later  in  the  season  barrels  cost  45  cents. 
Spraying  is  also  being  done  cooperatively, 
but  this  work,  to  obtain  good  results,  should 
be  in  charge  of  the  manager  rather  than 
jobbed  out  tes  the  manager  is  interested  in 
the  fruit  produced  as  well  as  the  owner. 
Cooperation  is  especially  helpful  to  the 
sm'all  grower.  In  regard  to  laws  fdr  con¬ 
trolling  packing  and  grading  he  thought  it 
would  lie  a  grand  thing  for  the  industry  but 
difficult  to  enforce  unless  national. 

Trof.  Beach,  formerly  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  but  now  of  Iowa,  spoke 
on  “A  Successful  Organization  and  Its 
Lessons  for  Fruit  Growers.”  He  said  hor¬ 
ticultural  advancement  had  been  marked  by 
well-defined  periods.  One  period  had  fol¬ 
lowed  another  since  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  in  1620,  he  believes  the  next  period 
is  to  be  the  period  of  cooperation.  The 
Council  Bluffs  Association  was  organized  in 
1803.  Council  Bluffs  being  a  railroad  cen¬ 
ter  wtes  used  as  a  distributing  center  by 
outside  growers.  Carloads  were  broken  up 
there  and  gluts  and  low  prices  threatened 
the  local  growers  with  ruin.  Since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association  prices  have 
continually  improved,  and  gluts  are  avoided 
by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  outside  world 
and  by  good  management.  Not  only  have 
prices  been  improved,  but  a  market  is  as¬ 
sured,  and  the  business  in  the  first  13  years 
increased  225  per  cent.  The  business  in 
1007  amounted  to  $120,000.  Prof.  Beach 
said  the  membership  of  this  association  was 
decidedly  cosmopolitan,  and  if  an  associa¬ 
tion  could  be  so  successfully  carried  on  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  would  not  be  equally  successful  in  New 
York,  where  members  would  be  practically 
of  one  nationality.  There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  just  as  successful  associations  in  the 
West,  and  some  l'arger.  The  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado,  Association  did  $866,000 
worth  of  business  last  year.  The  golden 
rule  and  the  right  man  for  manager  seems 
to  be  the  key  to  successful  cooperative 
marketing. 

Prof.  Wilson  gave  a  brief  report  on  the 
results  of  experiments  to  control  the  black 
rot  of  grapes  in  1007.  The  check  rows 
averaged  from  66  to  70  per  cent  commercial 
grapes;  the  sprayed  from  78  to  05  per  cent 
commercial.  The  average  saved  on  well- 
sprayed  grapes  over  those  not  sprayed 
showed  a  net  gain  above  cost  of  spraying 
of  $32.05  per  acre.  Bordeaux  in  different 
strengths  was  used,  tend  with  and  without 
a  sticker:  copper  sulphate  for  first  applica¬ 
tion  followed  with  Bordeaux:  lime-sulohur 
for  first  application  followed  with  Bordeaux 
and  iron  sulphate  throughout  the  season. 
The  results  do  not  vary  greatly  between  the 
different  mixtures,  though  the  lime-sulphur 
and  Bordeaux  and  the  6-6-50  Bordeteux  gave 
the  highest  percentage  of  marketable  grapes 
Bagging  also  gave  larger  percentage  of  com¬ 
mercial  grapes  than  those  given  same  treat¬ 
ment  tend  not  bagged.  Burning  dingers  also 
raised  the  marketable  percentage.  g.  r.  s. 


RA  F»E  S 


Every  grower  knows  how  the 
well-nourished  vine  responds  to 
cultivation  and  care. 

POTASH 


is  the  plant-food  that  makes  line,  per¬ 
fect  grapes  of  good  shipping  quality. 

Your  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  io  per 
cent,  of  Potash. 

Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request.  Write  to-day  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Chicago— Monadnock  Building 


Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


'THIS  illustration  rproves  that  we  liave  soil  and  climate  just  right  to  grow  the  very  finest  Strawberry 
*  Plants  and  the  most  of  them.  Wide  beds  mean  healthy,  vigorous  stock,  or  they  wouldn’t  grow  so 
prolifically.  It  also  means  lots  of  plants  to  the  acre,  thus  we  can  make  very  low  prices  and  still  have  a 
profit.  When  you  send  us  your  order  you  get  the  benefit  of  nature’s  kindness  to  us. 

Price,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  thousand  for  all  Standard  Varieties 

and  we  believe  the  plants  are  as  good  as  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any  price.  Send  us  your  order  and 
let’s  see  if  we  can’t  convince  you  that  it’s  true.  A  postal  card  will  bring  our  1908  catalogue— 20  pages 
devoted  exclusively  to  strawberries— telling,  without  fear  or  favor,  what  each  variety  has  done  here  on 
our  farm.  Write  today.  J.  W.  JOKTES  xSc  JS03NT,  Allon,  3VEd. 


This  is  the  Booh  ihat  will 

Increase  Your  Unit  Profits 


MY  MS 

experience! 

Fruit 

Growing 

Charts  A.Green- 111 


A  DOL1 
BOOK 


High  Grade  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  on  Plum,  Apple,  Peach  and  Dwarf  Pear 
Trees,  Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes 

and  other  small  fruits.  Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and 
save  agent’s  profits  and  half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send1 
to-day  for  Green’s  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  alia  gift  40  you. 

GREEN'S  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant  Bush, 
one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape 
Vine,  one  Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all 
delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for 
25  cents. 

Plum  Trees  $6.00  per  hundred. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 
Box  100 


1  CENT 


ROGERS  TREES  "FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  postpaid — safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed:  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Hundreds  of  eur  loads  of  Fit  LIT  AN  It  OJtN  A  MENTAL  TREES. 
If  in  want  of  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1, 
112  pages.  If  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses.  Palms,  Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse 
Pluuts  in  general.  Catalogue  No.  2,  168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of 
Huperb  und  choice  LANNAS  — the  queon  of  bedding  plants.  PACONIEH  and 
other  perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  tho 
best  nnd  suve  you  money.  64  years.  1200  acres,  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  lee,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

Pea  Vines;  Fertilizers  With  Manure. 

M.  M.,  Strathroy,  Ont. — 1.  Can  you  tel) 
us  the  value  of  green  pea  straw  from  can¬ 
ning  factory  as  compared  with  farmyard 
manure  ns  a  fertilizer  for  field  crops?  2.  | 
Do  you  consider  it  worth  while  to  rise  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  for  potatoes  on  a  farm  where  , 
most  crops  are  fed  to  cattle  and  potatoes  i 
follow  hay  (part  clover)? 

Ans. — The  following  will  probably  be 
a  fair  comparison : 

Pounds  in  a  Ton. 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 


Manure  . 10  5  13 

Pea  vines  . 10  3  10 


1.  This  will,  of  course,  depend  much 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pea  vines — 
whether  fully  rotted  or  not.  2.  In  such 
a  case  nothing  but  fair  experiment  with 
chemicals  would  settle  it.  As  a  rule  on 
such  farms  there  is  greater  need  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Where  potatoes  are  grown  in 
such  a  rotation  we  should  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  bone  and  potash  unless  we 
knew  they  were  not  needed. 

Potash  and  Bone  for  Grass. 

IP.  J.  It-,  Middleboro,  Mass. — I  covered  j 
my  grass  land  with  hen  manure  in  the  late  | 
Fall.  How  much  muriate  of  potash  and 
ground  bone  per  acre  should  I  add  next  i 
Spring?  Hen  manure  alone  makes  a  rank, 
soft  growth,  which  lodges  if  much  rain  falls,  I 
just  before  time  to  cut  for  hay.  How 
much  sulphate  of  potash  and  ground  bone 
per  tree,  for  apple  trees,  from  two  years 
to  eight  years  old?  They  are  kept  dug 
around  and  mulched  with  stable  manure 
every  Fall. 

Ans. — We  like  to  use  two  parts  of 
bone  by  weight  to  one  part  muriate  of 
potash.  On  an  acre  of  that  grass  land 
we  would  use  150  pounds  muriate  and 
300  ground  bone.  For  the  two-year-old 
trees  we  would  use  two  pounds  of  bone  j 
and  sulphate  of  potash  per  tree,  increas¬ 
ing  up  to  five  pounds  each  for  the  larger 
ones. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Early  Vegetables. 

G.  M.  IF.,  Hubbardston,  Mass. — Will  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  increase  early 
potatoes  and  peas  and  bring  them  on  sooner 
when  planted  on  barn  manure  in  the  drill? 
If  so,  how  much  lo  the-  acre,  and  should 
it  be  applied  broadcast  or  in  the  drill? 

Ans. — No.  It  would  not  be  economy 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone  with  ma¬ 
nure.  The  nitrate  and  the  manure  both 
furnish  nitrogen.  This  element  stimu¬ 
lates  a  quick  growth,  but  plants  must 
have  an  abundance  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  also.  Too  much  nitrogen 
will  make  big  vine  or  stalk,  and  instead 
of  hastening  maturity  will  delay  it.  We 
should  use  a  fertilizer  containing  say 
two  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  at  least  eight  of  potash.  ! 

Some  Fertilizer  Problems. 


Book 


FOR  1908 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

Yon  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 


New  Methods  in 


Seed  Business 


WHEN  Sowing  Seeds  it  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  how  many  seeds  will  grow. 
We  test  all  our  seeds  and  mark  the  per¬ 
centage  that  grow  on  each  package.  You 
therefore  know  just  how  thick  to  sow  them  to 
insure  a  good  stand  of  plant.  No  other  seed- 
man  gives  you  this  advantage.  They  all 
ought  to,  but  they  don’t. 

Harris’  Seeds 

are  better  than  others  and  do  not  cost  so 
much.  All  sensible  and  progressive  gardeners 
and  farmers  ought  to  plant  them.  No  non¬ 
sense  or  misleading  statements  in  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Just  plain  facts  gleaned  from  our  own 
experience  as  farmers  and  seed  growers  for 
over  30  years.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  Vege¬ 
table  Seed,  Seeds,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes, 
etc.  Don’t  miss  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Cold-water,  N.  Y. 


I.et  me  send  you  my  new  1908  catalogue — free. 
Contains  practical  advice  for  farmers,  florists 
and  market  gardeners.  Explains  my  new  way 
ofselling  seeds— "Stokes’  Standards”,  selected 
from  thousands  of  varieties,  each  the  best  in 
its  class.  Shows  photographs  of  splendid 
specimens  my  seeds  produce  and  give  complete 
directions  how  to  secure  more  than  an  ordinary 
yieid. 

“Stokes’  Standard’’ 

Earliest  Pea 

is  the  earliest  wrinkled  pea  grown.  Pods  almost 
twice  the  size  of  usual  extra  early  peas.  You  should 
know  about  it. 

My  special  10c  offer 

I  will  send  my  catalogue  free ;  or  for  roc  in  stamps 
—if  you  mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker— I  will 
send  it  to  you  with  three  10c  packets  of  seeds,  one  each 
of  my  ••Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomatoes,  "Stokes'  Stand¬ 
ard"  Sweet  Peas  and  "Stokes’  Standard"  Nasturtiums. 
Each  unexcelled  in  its  class.  Write  today. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  L.  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


G.  E.  A.  (No  A ddrcss. ) — I  intend  using 
250  pounds  phosphate  rock  and  60  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  aero  on  corn  ground 
next  season.  This  is  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  horse  and  cow  manure,  mostly 
horse  manure,  which  I  purchase  at  a  livery 
stable  for  $1  per  load.  Loads  weigh  3,000 
pounds.  This  manure  has  been  kept  under 
cover  with  straw  for  bedding.  I  purchased 
some  horse  manure  at  50  cents  per  load, 
which  had  laid  in  a  heap  out  of  doors, 
mostly  sawdust  bedding.  Is  it  profitable 
to  buy  such  manure  at  above  prices?  I 
have  about  one  mile  to  haul  on  good  road ; 
can  make  four  trips  per  day.  I  intend  to  use 
for  potatoes  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  phosphate  rock,  200  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre.  What  changes,  if  any, 
would  you  recommend  in  above  fertilizers, 
economy  of  production  the  only  object 
sought?  Hand  is  rather  poor  and  was  un¬ 
der-drained  last  Fall. 

Ans. — We  suggest  more  potash  for 
the  corn.  One  part  of  muriate  to  three 
parts  of  acid  phosphate  is  a  good  rule. 
The  corn  crop  is  specially  in  need  of 
potash,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  per 
acre  will  usually  pay  better  than  less. 
The  manure  is  a  good  bargain  at  the 
price,  and  we  would  use  it  freely.  Be 
sure  that  the  manure  containing  the 
sawdust  is  well  rotted — otherwise  the 
sawdust  may  sour  the  land.  Do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  use  manure  on  the  potatoes?  If 
so,  the  nitrate  of  soda  alone  may  an¬ 
swer,  though  we  would  use  dried  blood 
in  connection  with  it,  for  the  reason 
given  in  the  articles  on  fertilizers  now 
appearing. 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
know  the  cost  of  strictly  first-class, 
hardy,  healthy,  fruit  trees,  should  send 
to  Call’s  Nurseries  Perry,  O.,  for  price 
list.  Call  enjoys  the  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation  of  sending  his  customers  the 
finest  fruit  trees  that  are  grown.  He 
deals  direct  with  the  fruit  growers,  and 
guarantees  satisfaction.  New  price¬ 
list  now  ready. 

Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

*and  up. 

Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ysSEEDS 

For  fresh- 

“err:?v  ness  .purity  and  reli¬ 

ability,  Ferry’  sSeeds 
are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  Farmers 
have  confidence 
in  them  because 
they  know  they 
can  be  relied  up¬ 
on.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment  with  cheap 
seeds — your  sure¬ 
ty  lies  in  buying 
seeds  sent  out  by 
a  conscientious 
and  trustworthy 
house. 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1908  is  FREE.  Address 

0  M. Ferry  &  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Have  for  upwards  of  70  years  been 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  High  Grade 

fREE* 

Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Plants 

The  fame  of  these  great  Nurseries  has 
extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  Spring  season  of  1908  with  their  usual 
large  and  exclusive  collections  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
goods  furnished. 

They  Have  no  Agents, 

but  sell  their  products  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  complete  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  which  gives  prices  and 
contains  full  cultural  directions. 

Superb  New  Edition 

of  this  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TESTED  FARM 


SmS 


rVICK’S 


CARDEN 

• - AND - - 

FLORAL 


GUIDE 


A  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue,  which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  the  Best  Seeds.  Plants,  and  Fruits,  and 

4Pkts.  Flower  Seeds  (value  26c)  |  H. 

Pansy,  fine  mixed  Shirley  Poppy  I  U  » 

Petunia  mixed  Phlox  Drummondii  mixed 

Send  for  the  Catalog  anyway— It’s  free 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  SEEDSMEN 
430  Main  Street  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 


Save  MoneyonJFruit  Plants 

Strawberry  Plants  SI. 75  to  $3.00  per  M. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Etc. 

There  are  big  profits  in  good  berries. 

Good  berries  grow  on  good  plants. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Catalog  free. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Strael,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  POTATOES 

grown  in  the  cold  North,  on  soil  naturally  adapted 
to  the  crop  and  saved  from  fields  absolutely  free 
from  blight  and  rot,  produce  larger  and  better 
crops  in  any  soil  and  climate  than  those  from  any 
other  source.  They  are  the 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

out  of  over  1.000  varieties  grown  in  a  three  year 
test  on  Eden  Trial  Grounds,  Massachusetts.  Four 
varieties  of  our  introduction  have  proven  the  Best 
as  to  enrliness,  production,  quality  and  freedom 
from  blight.  In  addition  to  our  wonderful  new  pota¬ 
toes,  we  have  full  stocks  of  all  standard  kinds.  We 
are  headqustrters  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Oats,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds.  Illustrated  catalog 
Free.  It  is  the  best  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year. 
Send  for  it  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower.  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TKfcitai 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Median icsburg,  Ohio 


Plant  Woe  i’s 
Garden  Sec  ds 

FOR  SUPERIOR  VE'  ~- 
TABLES  &  FLOWE  S. 

Our  business,  both  in  C  xden 
and  Farm  Seeds,  is  one  c  f  the 
largest  in  this  country,  a  esult 
due  to  the  fact  that 


Quality  is  always  our 
first  consideration,  q 

■We  are  headquarters  for 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  Beans  and 
other  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  practical  of  seed 
catalogues.  An  up-to-date  and  re¬ 
cognized  authority  ou  all  Garden 
and  Farm  crops.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Ya 


GOOD  SEEDS 

-THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
tall.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  l  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  CDCC 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  iltEE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


ISBELL  S  SEEDS 

The  SEEDS  you  plant  are  GREAT  FACTORS 
in  your  SUCCESS  or  FA ILURE.  Our  Battle  Cry 
is  QUALITY,  and  we  are  WINNING.  Our  1908 
Seed  Annual,  9(1  pages,  Lithographed  Covers,  Illus¬ 
trated  Truthfully,  is  Free  on  Request. 

ONE  TRIAL  IS  ALL  WE  ASK. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Box21,  Jackson,  Midi. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Dovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 

_ _ _  _ _ True  to  name. 

One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Highland  nurseries,  roche.ster,  n.  y. 


FRUITTREES 


TREES 


Genesee  Valle>  Grown.  1-50 
Acres.  Established  1809. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  “  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  pa.,iuii^  N.Y. 

SiSTREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grape*,  Small  Fruits  nr.  Itest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap .  2  sample  currant s  mailed  for  10c. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESC11,  Box  1  ,  )  reUouia,  IS.  Y. 


of  my  own  growing.  Price 
moderate.  Also  Strawberry 
E.  L.  CARLE  Geneva,  O. 


ONION  SEED 

plants.  Write  me. 

P  OTA  TOKS-Bli**,  Carman,  Giant,  Hustler,  Jew  .  1,  Ohio,  6  Week*, 
Queen,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Pishera,  N.  Y. 

THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  Everything — trees,  potatoes,  eu*.  urn i shed 
complete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Comhivod  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  pet  m>  «HUlogue.  Free. 

THOM  A  S  PKPPLEK ,  Box45,  H  i  I  «  wn.N.J. 


I  BARGAIN  SEEDS \ 


In  order  to  add  250,000  new  customers  to  our  list  we  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bargain  Seed  for  12  cents  postpaid: 

io£l  This  is  sufficient  seed  to  grow 
15e.  IS  bushels  of  the  rarest  vegeta- 
15c!  hies  and  thousands  of  brilliant 
lOe.  flowers,  and  all  is  mailed  to  you 

J?.!"  ^  postpaid  tor  12  cents! 

or  if  you  send  16  cents,  we  will 
add  a  package  of  Berliner 
Earliest  Cauliflower. 


1  Pkp.  “  Qalck  Qniek ”  Carrot  . 

1  Pkg.  Earliest  Ripe  Cafibasre  • 

1  Pkg.  Earliest  Emerald  Curumber 
1  Pkg.  La  Crosse  Market  Lettaee 
1  Pkff.  Early  Dianer  Onloa  •  « 

1  Pke.  Strawberry  Muskmelon  . 

1  Pke.  Thirteen  Ilay  Radish  . 
1000  Kernels  Gloriously  Beautiful 
Flower  Seed  .  -  •  « 


Total, 


lOe. 

15c. 

iTido- 


BIG  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 

Our  seed  book  bristles  with  original  seed  truths.  Nothing  like  it  in  America,  and  is 
gladly  mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free.  Wiite  to-day  or  send  1  O  cts.  in  postage 
and  receive  a  remarkable  lot  of  farm  seed  samples,  including : 

(1  )  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  the  iz-ton  hay  wonder;  (2)  Esparsette,  the  dry  s  I 
luxuriator;  t,3)  Speltz,  the  8o-bus.  cereal  prodigy;  (4)  Macaroni  Wheat,  t  ; 
sly  miller  mixer;  (5)  Silver  King  Barley,  yielding  173  bushels  per  a 
(6)  Victoria  Rape,  produces  green  food  at  20  cts.  per  ton;  (7)  Bro.- 
lnerm  s,  the  desert  grassifier ;  etc.,  etc.;  and  if  you  add  4  c;. 
making  vour  reir.it. ance  14  cts.,  wc  will  add  a  package  of  m 
farm  seeds,  never  before  seen  by  you. 

r 


r,.,  A 


m 


John  A.Salzer 
Seed  Company 

LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 
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MANURE  vs.  CHEMICALS  FOR  ASPARAGUS 

A.  P.  8  ,  Yinehni  ,  N.  J. — With  New  York 
stable  manure,  costing  ?2  per  ton,  would  I 
not  do  as  well  to  use  a  good  commercial 
fertilizer  the  first  year  after  putting  out 
asparagus  plants?  How  much  to  use  and 
how  applied?  If  the  stable  manure  is  used 
would  it  be  preferable  to  secure  now  and 
compost,  risking  some  loss  by  burning,  or 
put  on  fresh  in  the  Spring?  Would  not  fur¬ 
row  irrigation  midway  between  the  rows  be 
advantageous  in  droughty  Springs? 

Ans. — I  have  heard  it  said  that  aspar¬ 
agus  can  be  grown  as  well  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  as  it  can  with  manure. 
I  have  also  known  it  to  be  tried  by 
several  well-known  growers,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  bed  that  did  as  well  with 
commercial  fertilizers  alone  as  those 
beds  that  were  manured  with  stable  or 
yard  manure,  supplemented  with  chem¬ 
ical  manures,  and  yet  I  am  quite  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  asparagus  can  be 
produced  without  any  stable  manure. 
In  fact  I  know  it  is  being  done  to 
some  extent  and  successfully,  too,  in 
this  section,  but  not  with  fertilizers 
alone,  but  by  sowing  Crimson  clover 
over  the  field  at  last  cultivation,  and 
plowing  under  next  Spring.  Where 
the  grower  is  cutting  blanched  grass  and 
has  to  ridge  his  rows  in  order  to  do 
this  the  clover  sod  would  be  very  much 
in  the  way,  both  of  ridging  and  cutting 
for  a  time,  and  would  also  tend  to  make 
crooked  spears,  but  where  green  “grass” 
only  is  to  be  cut  and  no  ridging  neces¬ 
sary,  I  believe  the  practice  to  be  a  good 
one  after  the  first  year.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  judgment  is  that  of  humus. 
If  we  can  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
through  some  other  source  or  by  a 
cheaper  method,  and  our  conditions  will 
warrant  us  doing  so,  let  us  do  it.  There 
are  many  soils  here  that  have  been  and 
are  being  planted  to  asparagus,  that 
are  so  light  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  grow  any  very  large  yields  from 
them  without  using  stable  manure.  In 
the  inquirer’s  section,  on  that  loose 
sandy  soil,  where  it  may  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  some  seasons  to  secure  a  stand 
of  Crimson  clover,  then  stable  manure 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  leave  off  stable  manure 
at  every  turn  if  possible.  The  trouble 
appears  to  come  from  not  wanting  to 
handle  so  much  bulk,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  stable  manure,  even  at 
$2  per  ton,  is  cheaper  than  an  equal 
amount  of  plant  food  contained  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  present  prices;  aside  from 
that  we  have  a  quantity  of  humus,  the 
value  of  which  will  pay  for  handling  in 
most  instances,  and  many  times  more 
than  pay.  On  light  sandy  soils,  as  much 
of  the  soil  is  around  Vineland,  I  would 
prefer  a  good  dressing  of  manure  the 
first  Fall  after  plants  had  been  set.  I 
would  rather  have  this  application  than 
almost  any  subsequent  one.  The  bed 
should  be  plowed  from  the  rows  each 
side,  and  manure  put  into  each  furrow 
at  the  rate  of  13  to  15  tons  per  acre. 
This  can  be  fresh  manure  right  from 
car  or  stable:  plow  under  before  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in.  This  will  begin  to  give  up 
plant  food  early  the  next  Spring,  and 
in  time  furnishes  humus  to  feed  the 
crop  and  hold  moisture.  The  asparagus 
has  a  tendency  to  work  its  roots  toward 
the  surface;  now  by  applying  this  dress¬ 
ing  alongside  of  the  young  plants  while 
the^  are  small  you  can  get  it  down 
deep  and  not  injure  the  roots  and  this 
will  have  a  decided  influence  in  keeping 
the  root  system  where  it  should  be. 
This  application  comes  at  a  time  when 
cover  crops  could  not  be  used  because 
cultivation  is  kept  up  too  late.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  an  application  of  a 
half  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  at  this  time  would  show  as  good 
results  the  first  season  as  would  the 
manure,  and  that  at  less  cost  for  the 
time  being,  but  the  after  and  lasting 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  application 
of  stable  manure  at  this  time  is  the 
cheaper  of  the  two.  On  soils  of  closer 
texture  and  rich  in  humus  this  method 
may  not  be  best  but  it  does  work  well 


here  on  our  light  sandy  soils.  The 
question  of  irrigation  I  know  practically 
nothing  about.  Theoretically  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  where  it  could  be 
evenly  and  thoroughly  done.  There  is 
no  question  that  asparagus  suffers  some¬ 
what  for  want  of  moisture  during  dry 
cutting  seasons.  The  crop  is  one  that 
draws  hard  on  the  soil  for  water,  and 
will  soon  reduce  its  yield  when  not  in 
sufficient  quantity;  however,  thorough 
cultivation  controls  this  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


Use  of  Muck. — A  good  way  to  use 
muck  is  to  let  it  lie  one  Winter  and 
freeze  and  dry  out,  then  use  it  in  stables 
and  pigpens  for  absorbing  the  liquid. 
Where  cows  are  stabled  at  night  all  Sum¬ 
mer  the  manure  pile  can  be  doubled  in 
bulk  and  value  in  this  way.  I  had  good 
success  following  directions  in  Dana’s 
Muck  Manual.  Dissolve  a  bushel  of  salt, 
slake  a  cask  of  lime  with  the  brine,  and 
mix  it  with  three  cords  of  muck  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  pit  before  digging.  Work 
this  over  a  few  times  and  it  is  good  for 
corn.  On  a  trial  strip  in  my  field  it  made 
the  stalks  grow  taller,  with  less  suckers 
and  about  the  same  ears  as  that  where 
manure  was  used.  But  it  is  just  as  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  muck  beds.  At  the  head  of  a 
pond  where  the  water  runs  freely 
through  the  deposit,  the  muck  is  coarse, 
looks  red  when  dry,  and  is  of  little  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  a  swamp  where  the 
wash  from  the  hills  settles  in  and  the 
water  trickles  away  slowly,  the  muck  is 
fine,  will  stick  to  the  spade,  often  has  a 
strong  odor,  and  will  look  like  fine  soil 
when  it  cracks  in  drying.  This  muck 
is  worth  something  in  itself.  Muck  dug 
from  a  wet  pit  will  shrink  one-third  in 
drying.  _  0.  H.  L. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Watertight  I’orcii  Floor. — Can  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  covering  for  an  overhead  porch  floor, 
through  which  rain  water  soaks,  zinc  or 
sheet  lead?  Is  either  satisfactory,  and  how 
does  the  cost  compare  with  good  pine  floor¬ 
ing?  There  is  hut  little  travel  over  it. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  w.  t.  s. 

Keep  your  house 
and  barn  from 
leading — Gen-as- 
co  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing. 

If  you  depend  on  shingles  they’ll 
rot;  or  tin — it’ll  rust;  or  tar-roofing 
— it’ll  dry-out,  crack,  and  go  to  pow¬ 
der.  All  will  let  the  water  in.  You 
know  what  happens  then. 

Asphalt  is  the  natural  water-proofer. 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  of  the  world — is  used 
for  Gen-as'-co  Ready  Roofing,  and 
makes  a  roof  that  waterproofs  your 
buildings  indefinitely. 

Everything  comes  with  Gen-as'-co 
Roofing  ready  to  lay  it — large-headed 
nails,  and  cement.  Easy  to  apply. 

Write  for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY-  EGGS, 

BUTTER,  SQUABS.  AND  FRUITS 

- TO - 

PATCH  &  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


THE  FIRSTTHOUGHT 

of  primitive  man  was  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  elements — 
a  roof  over  Lis  head. 

Now  the  thought  is  for  a 
roofing  of  proven  superiority. 

RUBEROID 

Reg.  In  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

ROOFING 

by  over  15  years  of  use  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  durable 
and  economical  roofing  known. 

A  positive  protection  from 
ALL  the  elements-RAiN,  Sun, 
Heat,  Cold,  Dampness.  No 
tar,  rubber  or  paper. 

Will  not  crack,  rot,  melt  or 
corrode.  Fire  resisting. 
Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 

Buy —  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  byGrange. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  ant 
“1NGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK,”  all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  H.  X. 


SOW  40  ACRES  A  DAY 

Timothy,  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  Save  time — save  seed—  A 
i  ncreaso  profit  per  acre  by  use  of  the  simple,  durable  i 


LIGHTNING 


SEED  SOWER 


only 

Cheapest  and  best.  Scatters  the  seed  from  30  to  40 1 
feet.  Weighs  only  12  ounces.  Order  one  on  ITtLIK  I 
TRIAL.  If  0.  K.  remit  only  $1.25.  If  not,  mail  | 
it  back.  Write  today.  Address: 

VV.  J.  BUSS,  1  0  Day  Street,  Golden,  Ill 


DOH'T-RUST  POULTRY  FENCE 


Old-fashioned  galvanized— therefore  can’t  rnst. 
40-Carbon  Elastic  Spring  Steel  Wire.  30  Days’  Free 
Trial.  Best  and  strongest.  Tarns  stock  as  well 
an  poultry.  Send  for  Free  Oa^iog  No.  25.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  250  Decatur,  Tnd., 
also  manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Wire  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Steel  Picket  and  Don't-Bust  Farm  Fence. 


IllianiininniMiaMr.iiiiinmmnnimill.mumTi.n-, 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  , 

Box  230  M UNCI E,  IND. 


STRENGTH,  ENDURANCE, 

economy,  aro  the  three 
points  to  be  considered 
rwhen  buying  a  fence  for  your 
_  farm.  The Frostlleuvy  Weight 
Knocked  Down  and  Woven  Wire 
'Fences  are  the  strongest  fences  known. 
Will  last  a  1  i  fet  ime.  W  rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FENCE  Mado^ — " 

'Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IColled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
iWe  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
[and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


Let  Us  Put  You  On 
Our  Mailing  List 

Write  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address 
i  get  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  latest 
information  about  highest  grade  farm 
implements.  We’ll  send  you  at  once 
three  practical  documents  free, 
and  special  books  or  circulars 
that  you  ask  for,  about  all 
■'Deere”  Farm  Imple- 
—  which  are 
world's 
standard. 
Then 
you  31 
be  a  judge 
of  values. 


io 


High 

Frame  and 
High  Double- 
Spring  Easy 
Seat 


Model  ‘B’ 

Deere  Disc 


its  Flexibility  insures  Best  Work 

Progressive  farmers  knowhow  much  more 
satisfactorily  our  Model  *‘B”  Disc  Har¬ 
row  does  its  work  of  pulverizing  the  soil 
evenly — without  skipping  rough  places  in  the 
“middle”  —  Because  our  Third  Lever  with 
Spring  Pressure  Yoke  and  controlled  draw 
bars,  enables  you  to  govern  your  discs.  They 
can’t  push  up  in  center,  as  with  ordinary  ma¬ 
chines.  Y  ou  pull  the  lever  and  it  locks  automat¬ 
ically  with  discs  working  through  dead  furrows 
or  over  ridges  always  cultivating  thoroughly. 
Special  features  besides  superior  malleable 
ironpartsand  extra  durable  construction,  are: 
Easy.  Double-Spring  Seat — High  Frame  out  of  dust 
— Adjustable  Disc  Scrapers — Lighter  Draft,  etc. 
Let  us  send  you  Illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Write  and  we’ll  also  send  our 

“MORE  CORN"  Book  Freo 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  harrow 
until  you  investigate  this  famous  Deere  Model 
•’B”  Disc.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “More  Corn"  Book 
No.  388  . 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  GO. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pumpdelivt  rsspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  t  f  vine,  effectually  kill-^ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Lpraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
It.  write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO..B0X  102S,Crenlocli,  NJ. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  un,»!&al 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  and  hill  seeding  tp  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 

ga  87Ssi,pBtKS  ffTflr?fTm 

Write  for  it.  j  «  Lina 


AMES  PLOW  CO.,  64  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


29® 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-in.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
KKKE.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Write  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Tomato  for 
Market  or 
Home 
Use 


MAY’S  XA  im  A  TA  The  Earliest 
First  of  All  I  U  Ifl  M  I  v  in  the  World 

Matures  a  week  to  ten  days  ahead  of  any 
other  known  variety;  fruits  large,  smooth, 
bright  red;  finest  flavor  and  entirely 

FREE  FROM  HARD  CORE 

Bears  continuously  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  fruits  weighing  from  12  oz.  to 
one  lb.  each,  and  do  not  crack  and 
rot  in  wet  weather.  Price:  Per 
liberal  pkt.,  10c;  per  oz.,  40c;  % 
lb.,  $1;  pound,  $3;  postpaid. 

FREE  BOOK 


Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and 
Trees  at  right  prices.  Don’t 
fail  to  secure  the  Booh. 

TODAY. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  St.  Paul, 


Northern-Grown 
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Remarkable  Growth  of  Asparagus. 
— Fig.  41,  page  79,  reproduced  from 
The  Garden,  an  English  horticultural 
magazine,  shows  most  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  asparagus  stalk.  The 
plant  is  evidently  under  intensive  culture 
in  a  closely-planted  bed — a  system 
much  practiced  abroad — and  had  sent  up 
a  gigantic  fasciated  shoot  to  a  height 
of  more  than  six  feet  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken.  This  is  one  of 
the  oddest  vegetable  growths  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  notice,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  its  grotesque  appearance  fas- 
ciation,  or  the  fusion  of  several  buds  or 
growing  points  into  a  single  gigantic 
flattened  shoot,  does  not  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  real  change  in  vegetative  func¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  act  as  an  expression 
of  surplus  nutrition  badly  utilized.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  rapidly  growing 
plants,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  as  was 
the  case  last  Summer  in  Great  Britain, 
and  occurs  with  comparative  frequency 
among  members  of  the  cabbage  family, 
tomatoes,  geraniums  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  in¬ 
stances  of  fasciation  other  than  the 
illustrated  asparagus  shoot  are  found 
in  Lilium  auratum,  which  occasionally 
produces  a  broad,  flat  stem,  bearing 
more  than  100  crowded  blooms,  and  in 
the  garden  cockscomb,  where  by  long 
selection  of  crested  flower  heads,  it  has 
become  well  fixed.  The  original  cocks¬ 
comb,  probably  Celosia  argentea,  native 
of  India,  has  numerous  feathery  flower 
spikes,  but  by  fasciation,  assisted  by  long 
selection,  they  have  become  compacted 
in  a  single  monstrous  crest  or  comb, 
often  wider  than  the  plant  is  high. 

California  Onion  Seed. — The  Flor¬ 
ists’  Review  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
California  seed  grower  in  which  the 
writer  asserts  no  onions  were  sent  to 
Colorado  or  other  localities  away  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  grown  for  seed 
stock,  with  any  idea  of  revitalization  or 
benefit  from  change  of  climate,  but  only 
because  local  conditions  did  not  allow 
of  their  cultivation  at  home.  The  writer 
says,  in  part : — 

We  beg  to  say  that  W.  V.  F.  is  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  growing  of  onions  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  or  in  any  other  place  outside  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  stock  seed  that  is  planted  here,  not 
only  by  ourselves,  but  by  all  of  the  growers 
on  this  coast.  The  facts  are  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  for  the  past  season,  owing 
to  the  onion  districts  being  flooded  during 
the  month  of  March,  necessitated  finding 
districts  to  grow  their  onion  bulbs  in  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  it  being  too  late  to  re-sow 
here.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  this 
alone  that  the  onion  growers  produced  a 
large  quantity  of  their  onion  bulbs  this  sea¬ 
son  in  Oregon.  Utah  and  Colorado.  Had 
we  not  done  so,  we  would  have  had  no  onion 
bubs  to  plant  for  seed  purposes  this  Fall, 
and  we  beg  to  state  right  here  that  the  seed 
stock  which  wWs  given  to  the  onion  growers 
in  the  other  States  mentioned  is  the  same 
Identical  seed  stock  that  would  have  been 
planted  here  in  California  were*  we  in  the 
position  to  re-sow  our  fields  after  the  flood. 
The  thought  of  W.  V.  F.  that  any  of  the 
growers  went  outside  of  this  State  with  re¬ 
vitalization  in  view  is  wholly  In  error.  The 
writer  claims  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  California  produces  seed  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality,  equal  to  that  grown  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States  or  Can¬ 
ada. 

In  accepting  this  assurance  we  venture 
to  predict  benefit  from  a  continuance  of 
the  plan  of  growing  onion  bulbs  in  cli¬ 
mates  where  the  seasonal  changes  are 
sufficiently  well  marked,  even  if  .the 
actual  commercial  seeds  are  afterwards 
grown  in  the  sunlit  valleys  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  absence  of  rain  and  low  at¬ 
mospheric  humidity  favor  easy  harvest 
and  abundant  crops.  The  long-keeping 
varieties  most  in  demand  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  comparatively  high  latitudes  in 
Europe  and  America  where  the  short 
Summer  is  followed  by  a  long,  cold, 
resting  season,  thus  inducing  the  plant 
to  form  a  capacious  and  shapely  bulb 
for  the  storage  of  the  energy  needed 


to  start  effective  growth  during  the  cool 
weather  of  the  following  Spring.  De¬ 
prive  the  onion  plant  of  its  accustomed 
climatic  changes,  and  deterioration, 
from  the  gardener’s  view,  soon  becomes 
apparent,  and  will  naturally  progress  at 
an  increasing  rate.  The  large,  watery 
onions  of  the  Prizetaker  or  Mediter¬ 
ranean  group  were  bred  in  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate,  where  the  seasonal  changes  are 
less  sharply  defined.  Their  resting  sea¬ 
son  is  short,  greatly  lessening  their 
keeping  quality.  The  best  seeds  of  the 
Mediterranean  varieties  are  now  grown 
in  Tenerife,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  they  may  be  expected  to  succeed  as 
well  under  California  conditions. 

The  Seedsmen’s  Disclaimer. — An¬ 
other  court  decision  in  a  suit,  involving 
the  legality  of  the  disclaimer  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  character  of  seeds  or 
bulbs  they  sell,  so  generally  adopted  by 
seedsmen,  upholds  their  contention  that 
under  its  terms,  as  printed  in  catalogues 
or  on  packages,  they  are  relieved  of  all 
responsibility  after  delivery  of  the 
goods.  A  Baltimore  firm  of  truckers 
bought  a  pound  of  pepper  seeds,  costing 
$2.45,  from  a  well-known  seed  dealer 
who  publishes  the  usual  non-warranty. 
The  seeds  not  proving  satisfactory,  the 
purchaser  brought  suit,  asking  $3,600 
damages  for  crop  failure.  The  case  oc¬ 
cupied  the  time  of  the  court  for  two 
weeks,  and  involved  the  hearing  of  60 
witnesses,  and  the  reading  of  25  deposi¬ 
tions,  running  the  legal  expenses  up  to 
$5,000.  The  verdict  was  that  the  tacit 
acceptance  of  the  disclaimer  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  frees  the  seller  from  respon¬ 
sibility  as  to  the  character  of  the  seeds 
delivered. 

A  Doubtful  Victory. — These  re¬ 
peated  decisions  appear  to  leave  seed 
buyers  no  encouragement  for  damage 
claims  against  dealers  when  the  pur¬ 
chase  proves  worthless,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  victory  will  turn 
out  unalloyed  benefit  for  the  seed  trade. 
Manifestly  the  seed  dealer  cannot,  in 
consideration  of  the  varying  character 
of  seasons,  soils  and  the  skill  of  plant¬ 
ers,  guarantee  a  profitable  crop  from 
the  seeds  he  sells,  but  he  can,  at  least, 
assume  reasonable  responsibility  for  the 
genuineness  and  purity  of  his  goods. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  do  this  he  is  best 
out  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  more 
reputable  seedsmen  in  practice  do  this, 
making  good  the  direct  loss  when  it  can 
be  shown  they  are  at  fault,  but  for  fear 
of  being  victimized  by  irresponsible  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  care  to  publish  the  fact; 
others  appear  inclined  to  take  refuge  be¬ 
hind  their  legal  disclaimer  and  ignore  all 
appeals  for  failures.  The  outcome  is 
certain  to  be  weakening  of  confidence  in 
the  entire  business. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  a  position  to  know 
that  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
staple  seeds  furnished  by  a  few  dealers 
hitherto  well-regarded  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  last  three  seasons  have 
been  notably  unfavorable  for  seed  grow¬ 
ing  in  many  localities,  and  conspicuous 
shortages  have  been  from  time  to  time 
reported,  yet  certain  handlers  always 
claim  to  have  an  abundance  of  the  scar¬ 
cest  sorts  to  fill  orders — under  the  non¬ 
warranty  clause!  We  hear  of  seeds 
being  saved  in  quantity  trom  the  refuse 
of  canneries,  old  seeds  being  recleaned, 
and  trash  of  all  kinds  warehoused  for 
the  coming  season’s  trade.  Many  of 
these  reports  are  doubtless  exaggerated, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  take  too  close 
refuge  under  the  disclaimer,  and  sell 
without  testing  anything  that  comes  to 
hand.  Good  seeds  are  worth  good 
money — some  quite  a  lot  of  it — they 
should  be  guaranteed  as  far  as  com¬ 
patible  with  commercial  safety,  and  at 
least  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
any  obvious  mistakes  will  be  rectified. 
The  reasonable  conclusion,  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  appears  to  be  to  deal 
only  with  seedsmen  of  established 
probity.  w.  v.  F. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  than  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  ail  important  to  the  man 
who  sprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  IS)— just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OETTHEBEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
►  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp i  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  W e 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 


Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 
and  worms  by  spray ing , and  t  hns  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  froit  or  flower 

S rower  should  -write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
escribing  Excelsior  .spraying  Outfits,  and  con¬ 
taining  much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WH.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO^Box  10.0,  Quiner,  UL 


Farmers !  You  Should  Spray 

Spraying  is  cheap  but  effective 
insurance  against  crop  destruction — 
the  best  policy  is  a 

DEMING 

Sprayer 

Eighteen  styles,  built 
for  hard  service  with 
brass  working  parts  throughout— 
not  aflected  by  chemical  action. 
Consult  your  own  interests  and 
investigate  the  “  Deming.” 

|  \  Glad  to  send  our  Nineteen  Eight 
raialogue  and  “  Expert  Testi¬ 
mony  ”  on  request. 

THE  ITEMING  COMPANY 
615  Hepot  bt-,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Increase  Cropsin  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S .  Govermnen  t  a  nd  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  it  is  equal  to  lar^e  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write  if  you  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

fc.  G.  Brown  Co..  2sj%7  et  Rochester,  R.  V. 


LIME 


State  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  report  wonderful  results  from 
its  use,  fertility  beim:  greatly  in¬ 
creased  for  six  or  eight  years  from 
one  application.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  MANHATTAN  LIME  OO., 
141st  Streets  East  Jti ver,  New  York 


Make  Plowing  ;asy 

r-The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse, 
steel  beam 


Make 
Hard  Work  Easy 


right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  ourword 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars.  ^ 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY/ 

327 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Freight 
Paid 

Has  no 
Equal 


PIRE 

FENCE 

is  the  cheapest  fence  because 
it  lasts  so  much  longer  than 
others.  All  great  big  steel 
wires,  stays  and  laterals  same 
size,  and  woven  together  so 
there  can  be  no  slip  or 
break.  The 
breachiest  bull 
can’tgothrough 
it.  It’s  heavily  galvanized 
and  we  guarantee  it. 

The  Empire  Splice 


Looks 

Well 


Strong  as  ^M////////////////////Mi^  Saves 
Solid  Wire  Wire 

Buy  the  Empire  direct  from  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co..  Adrian.  Mich. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  (jo. ,  118  W  est\V  a  ter  S  t. .  Sy  racuse  ,N.  Y 


Digger  Crops, 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work — Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
things  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
using  the  guaranteed 

“Acme 


All  Steel. 

Lightest 

Riding 

Harrow 

Built. 


Free 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  fine,  smooth  seed 
bed  It  prepares.  In  all  soils,  under  all  conditions: 
How  the  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil, 
chopping  the  buried  eod  or  trash  but  never 
dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  ail 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  it  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N,  Z. 


SCALECIDE 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOUR  "TREES  ?LECT 

The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17, ’07,  says:  *  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  elfective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 


lORDER 

A 

\BARREL 


Prices:  leal  ,  $1.00;  5 gal..  $3.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  $25.00,  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory  »  Order  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free 


B.G.  PRATT  CO..  Mfe.  Chemists. 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


•"THE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hard  Cider. — My  sentiments  regard¬ 
ing  this  active  partner  of  Satan  are  well 
known.  Several  people  have  sent  me 
the  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Boston 
Herald : 

The  latest  bloody  tragedy  up  in  Vermont 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  In  hard  cider.  Of  all  the  hard  drinks 
cider  appears  to  be  fraught  with  the  most 
peril,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  it  is  reckoned  a  legitimate  sort  of 
an  indulgence  in  rural  communities  from 
which  ru-n  and  whisky  are  banished  as 
the  only  real  vipers. 

In  my  judgment  that  is  as  straight  as 
a  string.  You  will  remember  that  a 
“Hard  Cider  Drinker”  asked  if  he  could 
join  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  I 
was  willing  to  let  him  in  in  the  hope 
that  good  associations  might  cure  him 
of  the  habit,  but  here  is  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  brother  with  a  veto : 

Hope  Farm  Notes,  December  28  issue,  has 
the  letter  of  G.  W.  H.,  asking  if  he,  as  a 
hard  cider  drinker,  was  eligible  to  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League.  Personally,  I 
should  vote  against  the  admission  of  any 
user  of  hard  cider  to  the  League.  This 
cursed  stuff  is  the  ruin  of  our  hill  towns 
in  New  England.  It  is  worse  in  its  effects 
than  rum  or  whiskey.  The  manufacture  of 
hard  cider  should  be  prohibited  if  possible, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  there 
should  be  a  tax  of  $2  a  gallon  imposed  by 
Congress,  the  same  as  on  whiskey.  I  know 
personally  of  a  small  village  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  the  oldest  son  of  a  family  was 
ruined  by  the  use  of  hard  cider  made  by 
his  father.  The  latter  admitted  he  could 
not  secure  the  cider  cellar  by  any  lock  that 
the  son  could  not  open,  and  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  stop  making  hard  cider, 
said  in  reply  that  the  money  he  got  from 
its  sale  was  very  handy  to  have.  He  would 
let  his  son  go  to  ruin  and  disgrace  for  the 
few  dollars  he  got.  On  the  adjoining  farm 
was  employed  a  man  who  was  a  faithful 
and  steady  workman,  but  who  had  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  hard  cider,  and  when  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  became  sullen  and  morose.  Mis  em¬ 
ployer  had  done  many  favors  and  acts  of 
neighborly  kindness  for  the  man  who  made 
hard  cider,  and  asked  him  as  a  personal 
favor  to  keep  this  beverage  away  from  the 
employee.  To  his  surprise,  he  caught  this 
very  man  slyly  creeping  into  the  barn  with 
a  bottle  of  cider  for  the  hired  man.  Of 
course  all  friendship  between  the  families 
ceased  from  that  day.  This  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  cursed  by  the  vile  stuff.  It  has  set 
families  against  each  other  in  many  ways. 
On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  teams 
tilled  with  workmen  from  the  larger  towns 
go  up  and  down  the  roads,  cursing  and 
shouting,  from  the  effects  of  hard  cider 
carousals.  You  well  say  that  you  would 
rather  have  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  your 
cellar  than  a  barrel  of  hard  cider.  It  is  the 
ruin  of  our  small  country  towns,  and  its 
manufacture  and  use  is  worse  than  that  of 
whiskey.  Our  agricultural  press  should 
start  a  crusade  against  its  being  made. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  cannot  be  too  severe  on  its 
use.  HORACE  B.  PARKER. 

My  own  observation  is  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  is  justified  in  what  he  says.  If  any 
man  can  picture  any  blessings  that  have 
come  to  the  world  through  hard  cider 
he  is  welcome  to  the  space  in  which  to 
do  it.  I  know,  from  the  feeling  in  my 
own  neighborhood,  what  it  means  to  hit 
some  people  in  the  cider  barrel,  yet  if 
you  are  to  hit  evil  at  all  you  would 
much  better  smash  it  where  the  blow 
will  be  felt.  I  never  saw  a  man  yet 
who  would  not  admit  that  hard  cider 
might  be  an  evil — for  somebody  else ! 
Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  printed  poster 
we  have  at  Hope  Farm.  The  original  is 
11x16  inches : 


All  Sorts. — Questions  continue  to 
pour  in  from  all  over.  We  do  our 
best  to  answer  them  all.  Some  of  them 
are  evidently  in  the  nature  of  a  “plant.” 
For  example  these  from  .Arkansas : 

1.  If  I  should  be  up  in  an  airship  and 


THE)  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


the  world  came  to  an  end  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  me? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
setting  up  and  setting  down? 

As  regards  the  first  question  it  would 
depend  upon  the  sort  of  life  you  have 
been  living.  As  to  the  second,  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  a  man  drank  too  much 
hard  cider  we  said  he  was  “set  up.” 
In  that  condition  he  certainly  needed 
some  one  to  “sit  down”  on  him. 

This  man  asks  another  question : 

I  would  like  you  or  some  of  the  writers 
to  tell  me  how  to  keep  rats  away  from 
the  barn  and  corncrib.  I  know  all  'about 
how  to  trap  and  poison  them,  but  that  is 
a  very  slow  and  cruel  process.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  some  one  has  not  in¬ 
vented  some  patent  to  keep  them  out  of 
buildings.  Such,  an  inventor  would  get 
independently  rich  soon. 

Our  house  was  at  one  time  full  of 
mice  and  rats — the  latter  coming  from 
the  barn.  We  put  concrete  floors  in 
the  cellar.  This  kept  the  rats  out  and 
we  caught  what  were  left  in  the  traps. 

A  corncrib  should  be  raised  two  feet 
or  more  off  the  ground,  with  no  rubbish 
near  from  which  the  rats  can  jump  into 
it.  Build  on  posts  and  at  the  top  of 
each  post  invert  a  large  milkpan  under 
the  frame  of  the  building.  The  rats  run 
up  the  post,  but  fall  off  when  they  reach 
the  milkpan.  Keep  the  posts  well  tarred 
also.  Do  not  have  fixed  steps  to  the 
grain  bin,  but  a  short  ladder,  to  be 
taken  away  when  not  in  use. 

Since  I  wrote  about  our  flint  corn  I 
have  had  many  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  buy.  I  am  not  in  the  seed  trade, 
and  do  not  want  to  be.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  square  deal  with  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  me  to  sell  seeds  or  other 
things  to  our  subscribers.  I  claim  that 
a  man  talking  at  an  institute  should  not 
have  any  commercial  dealing  with  farm¬ 
ers  who  come  to  him  for  instruction. 
Few  things  can  break  up  confidence  and 
friendship  like  a  commercial  transaction. 
Another  thing  is  that  I  am  not  dead  sure 
of  our  corn  yet.  It  does  well  with  me, 
but  we  have  not  selected  the  seed  long 
enough  yet.  Then  again,  it  seems  that 
we  had  some  sweet  corn  on  the  hill  last 
year — a  long  distance  from  the  flint,  and 
yet  I  see  here  and  there  kernels  which 
do  not  look  right.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  papers  will  entirely  fit 
the  corn.  Still  again  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  curing  corn,  and  I  might  send 
out  a  lot  of  seed  which  would  not  ger¬ 
minate  properly.  For  all  these  reasons  I 
am  not  in  the  seed  corn  business. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  hog  raising, 
and  want  your  ‘advice.  Which  is  the  more 
profitable,  a  hog  nine  months  old,  weight 
150  pounds,  or  18  months  old,  weight  300? 

Virginia.  j.  w.  w. 

I  think  it  depends  upon  the  locality 
and  feed.  With  us  I  am  sure  the  smaller 
pigs  pay  best.  Our  people  like  a  small 
carcass — not  too  fat.  By  running  a 
March  pig  in  pasture  until  September 
and  then  feeding  him  well  we  can  get 
him  to  weigh  125  or  more  by  November 
and  the  cost  is  small.  If  we  were  to 
carry  him  through  Winter  the  cost 
would  be  heavy  as  we  must  buy  most  of 
our  grain.  I  have  only  four  small  pigs 
left  to  eat  the  soft  corn  and  the  cabbage, 
but  they  will  be  killed  before  March.  In 
Virginia,  where  the  Winters  are  more 
open  and  Crimson  clover  makes  good 
growth,  it  might  pay  to  feed  pigs  two 
years.  It  would  not  pay  me. 

If  I  wish  to  seed  down  a  piece  of  land  to 
grass  next  Fall  how  would  it  do  to  sow 
Japanese  millet  this  Spring,  and  get  the 
crop  off  so  I  can  seed  the  land  in  August  or 
September?  s.  c.  h. 

Connecticut. 

You  can  do  that  well  enough.  We 
should  sow  the  millet  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  cut  in  ample  time  for  grass 
seeding.  You  must  remember  that 
millet  will  not  do  well  unless  the  soil 
js  rich  or  heavily  fertilized.  The  millet 
is  also  a  “hog  crop,”  that  is  a  quick¬ 
growing  surface  feeder,  taking  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food  from  the  soil.  It 
does  not  leave  the  soil  in  good  shape  for 
seeding  unless  manure  or  fertilizer  is 
used.  I  would  much  prefer  oats  and 
peas  used  as  described  last  week.  The 
oats  and  peas  will,  with  us,  give  more 
fodder,  can  be  sowed  earlier,  can  be  fed 
to  all  kinds  of  stock  and  leave  the  soil  in 
better  shape  than  the  millet. 

At  the  middle  of  January  the  Cow- 
horn  turnips  were  about  ready  to  shed 
their  tops.  The  turnips  look  like  white 
stakes  about  six  inches  above  ground. 
Most  of  them  will  rot  down  before 
plowing  time.  The  Crimson  clover  looks 
well  in  the  best  soil.  This  open  Winter 
is  hard  on  it — in  bare  soil.  As  for  the 
Alfalfa — it  doesn’t  look  as  well  as  I 
would  like,  but  much  of  it  is  evidently 
still  alive.  This  bare  ground  with  night 
freezes  and  day  thaws  would  pull  out  a 
fence  post,  let  alone  an  Alfalfa  root. 

h.  w.  c. 


Just  Think  of  It 


"Y^UR  houso  or  barn  -will  be  just  as  well 
protected  as  million  dollar  city  build¬ 
ings  if  you  cover  it  with  Carey’s  Roofing 
— the  ONLY  one-standard  grade  and  uni¬ 
form  quality  roofing  on  the  market.  The 
illustrations  show  James  Marron’s  barn. 
Canton,  Illinois,  and  the  great  Pierce 
skyscraper,  St-  Louis,  Missouri.  Roth  buildings  are  covered  with 

CAREY’S  m  ROOFING 

The  best  city  and  country  structures  in  America— North,  South,  East  and  West,  are 
covered  with  Carey’s  One  Standard  Rooting.  Being  better,  Carey’s  may  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  other  composition  roofings,  but  it  is  just  as  easily  laid  as  any  other  and  it 
stays  laid,  often  outlasting  the  building  itself. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  highest  standard  materials,  all  of  our  own 
manufacture— best  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  and  fire-resisting 
cement.  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads.  Carey’s 
Roofing  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  be  laid 
over  leaky  shingles,  metal  or  composition  roofs. 
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before  buying  any  roofing. 

and  how  to  get  Carey’s. 


'ft 


e  will  tell  you  where 


A  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive 
Booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

|  THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO. 

L  Sole  Manufacturers 

T  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Work 


THE  fflai "kin  Model  No  20  22-Cal.  Repeating  rifle  put  out  this  year 
leads  all  othe.  products  of  anp  maker. 

This  rifle  is  a  take-down  with  popular  trombone  or  **  pump  ”  action.  It 
is  chambered  to  handle  22  short  loDg  or  long-rifle  cartridges  with  no  change  what¬ 
ever  it  the  mechanism  and  covers  all  small  game  and  target  shooting  up  to  200  yards. 

The  barrel  is  special  f7lar/l/l  steel  rifled  with  the  Ballard  system  which  give* 
perfect  accuracy  and  long  life  The  frame  is  of  best  quality  gun  frame  steel,  free 
from  seams  The  working  parts  are  of  crucible  steel  hardened  against  wear. 

The  “  TTZarf in  Book’’  has  136  pages  jam  full  of  Information  for  the 
up-to-date  shooter  and  contains  a  full  description,  with  illustrations,  of 
nil  fflar/ln  repeaters,  rifles  and  shotguns.  It’s  FREE  for  3  stamps 
postage  Send  for  it  to-day. 


157  Willow  St.. 


7Ae  fflar/in  firearms  Co. » 


New  Haocn,  Conn. 


Buy  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

Saving  all  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealer.  Elkhart  Buggies 
and  Harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user 
for  35  years. 

We  Are  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  ap¬ 
proval,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  No  cost  to  you 
if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Over 
200  styles  of  Vehicles 
and  65  styles  of  Harness. 

Send  for  New  Free 
Catalog. 


No.  237.  One  Horse  cut- 
umler  Surrey  with  bike  gear, 
auto  seats  and  l)^-in.  cushion 
tires.  Price  complete,  SI 03. 
As  good  as  sells  for  WO  more. 


op  J  .  „ 

Stanhope  seat.  Price'complete.357.50.  "As  good  as 
sells  for  $25  more. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  C0-,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

‘ —  Foe  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays 


I  luuiiwi  in  iuiuum  uuwuuuj o, 

and  you  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
our  help. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
L  boy  can  operate 
v  successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
’  5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
_  results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
oatalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
..and  Boilers,  Oasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills,  Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1502,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 


HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOR  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 


Send  stamp  for  ’’C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St,  West  Montreal,  P.  (J. 

40  North  7th  St,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Aniargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


AMPLE 


.  „  sit'-* 

A  Every  wire— 

_  both  strand  and  stay— No.  9gange. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  ] 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist¬ 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  | 
.  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles. 
[The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  , 


I5’°35crs.' 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

In  printing  the  series  of  articles  on  “A  Bag  of 
Fertilizer,”  our  ambition  is  to  present  the  clearest 
statement  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  given. 
This  matter  of  using  the  station’s  analyses  to  aid  in 
buying  fertilizers  is  an  important  one.  Any  question 
that  will  make  the  subject  clearer  will  be  answered 
if  possible. 

* 

If  a  man  tried  to  plow  an  acre  or  so  of  such  Al¬ 
falfa  as  is  pictured  on  the  first  page  both  he  and  his 
horses  would  call  it  the  root  of  all  evil.  Yet  how  can 
we  expect  any  crop  to  give  us  the  equivalent  of  four 
tons  of  wheat  bran  per  acre  and  keep  on  doing  it 
year  after  year  unless  it  is  spiked  down  hard  to  the 
ground?  The  R.  N.-Y.  talks  Alfalfa  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  and  in  all  ways,  because  we  feel  sure  that  where 
it  can  be  made  to  grow  it  will  prove  a  blessing  and 
increase  the  value  of  the  farm.  It  is  our  ambition 
to  have  such  Alfalfa  roots  on  our  own  farm,  but  the 
satisfying  of  that  ambition  seems  a  long  way  off. 

* 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  dwarf 
apple  proposition.  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  recently  told 
us  that  he  would  plant  10,000  dwarf  trees  if  he  could 
get  them,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had.  Prof.  Waugh 
would  plant  them  10x12  feet,  or  even  closer.  He 
says  the  secret  of  success  lies  largely  in  pruning 
and  heading.  He  also  thinks  the  dwarfs  can  be  used 
as  “fillers”  in  standard  orchards.  It  is  evident  from 
our  correspondence  that  many  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  just  what  a  dwarf  tree  is.  We  refer  to  trees 
which  are  propagated  on  roots  which  naturally  make 
a  slower  growth.  All  know  that  the  quince  makes  a 
smaller  tree  than  the  pear.  When  the  pear  is  worked 
on  the  quince  root  we  have  a  pear  tree  obliged  to 
depend  on  a  smaller  and  feebler  root  system  for 
water  and  food.  As  a  result  the  tree  is  starved  into 
a  much  smaller  annual  growth  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  pear  tree  had  normal  roots.  Nature  adapts 
the  tree  to  the  situation  by  making  it  a  dwarf  and 
driving  it  to  early  bearing.  A  dwarf  apple  in  the 
same  way  is  some  standard  variety  worked  on  a  stock 
which  naturally  makes  but  a  slow  growth  and  never 
reaches  large  size.  Here  again  the  root  system  is 
too  small  and  feeble  to  permit  the  tree  to  make  the 
full  growth  it  would  upon  standard  roots. 

* 

We  have  many  questions  regarding  the  property 
rights  of  married  women.  A  married  woman  may 
take  title  by  deed  or  bequest  as  a  man,  and  may  con¬ 
vey,  give  or  bequeath  it  without  restriction.  She  has 
a  dower  right  in  all  the  real  property  owned  by  her 
husband  since  the  marriage,  which  right  or  estate 
begins  at  the  death  of  the  husband  and  lasts  for  her 
life.  Dower  gives  her  one-third  of  the  income  of  the 
real  property  owned  by  her  late  husband,  and  no  act 
of  the  husband  or  other  can  hinder  her  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it,  except  divorce  from  her.  A  widow’s 
rights  to  dower  will  follow  the  land,  though  it  be 
conveyed  many  times  from  the  husband.  Therefore 
in  the  purchasing  of  realty  see  that  the  wives  of  all 
the  sellers  for  generations  joined  in  the  deeds,  other¬ 
wise  any  one  of  them  may  claim  her  dower  rights  at 
the  death  of  the  husband.  If  the  will  of  the  husband 
gives  her  a  sum  equal  to  the  dower  right  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  she  may  accept  that  in  lieu  of  dower.  When  a 
wife  signs  a  deed  she  forfeits  her  right  to  dower. 
The  husband’s  right  in  the  realty  of  his  late  wife  is 
conditional  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  alive,  and  that 
she  make  no  will  or  conveyance.  That  is,  the  wife 
may  convey  or  bequeath  her  property  as  she  wishes, 
yet  if  she  does  not  and  there  was  a  child  the  husband 
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has  the  income  of  same  for  his  life.  Thus,  a  hus¬ 
band  need  not  join  in  the  deed  of  the  wife.  We  ad¬ 
vise  all  married  people  having  real  property  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  wills,  especially  if  there  are  no  children. 
This  is  the  law  in  nearly  every  State,  and  in  England 
and  Canada. 

* 

THE  DANGER  OF  THE  INSTITUTES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  asked  for  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  We  have  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  institute  workers,  but  as  is 
usual  when  men  attempt  to  criticise  their  own  work, 
there  is  little  upon  which  to  build  improvement, 
while  another  reason  why  they  do  not  make  the  best 
of  critics  is  the  fact  that  some  of  them  frankly  admit 
that  they  had  to  play  politics  in  order  to  get  on  the 
force.  They  were  not  acceptable  to  the  “ring,”  which 
is  a  combination  of  shrewd  politicians  of  both  parties 
which  has  successfully  “fixed  things”  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  Unable  to  get  a  job  on  the  insti¬ 
tute  force  in  any  other  way,  the  men  we  speak  of 
went  home  and  put  all  the  pressure  they  could  com¬ 
mand  upon  local  politicians.  This  pressure  reached 
Albany  in  time,  and  the  institute  job  was  given  out  as 
a  little  political  plum.  In  some  cases  the  men  who 
played  this  game  were  good  speakers  and  excellent 
teachers — but  they  could  not  secure  attention  in  any 
other  way.  While  these  men  do  not  seem  to  think  so, 
the  best  place  to  obtain  fair  criticism  of  the  institutes  is 
at  the  farm  homes,  where  people  have  a  chance  to 
think  things  out  slowly  and  compare  what  the  speak¬ 
ers  said  with  their  own  experience.  There  are  some 
men  in  every  community  who  feel  bound  to  say  on 
general  principles  that  the  institutes  are  useful  and 
should  be  continued.  Some  of  these  have  really  been 
helped  by  what  they  learned.  Others  believe  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education  as  a  general  proposition.  A  very  much 
larger  class  of  farmers  have  lost  their  loyalty  for  the 
institutes,  if  they  ever  had  any.  Many  of  them  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  on  the  principle  of  patronizing  a 
“free  show,”  or  because  they  like  to  meet  friends  and 
neighbors.  Others  go  for  the  first  time  in  years  out 
of  interest  in  the  Jersey  cattle  case,  for,  as  everyone 
knows,  that  is  the  dominating  point  about  the  insti¬ 
tutes  in  New  York  this  Winter.  It  is  provoking  more 
criticism  and  doing  more  to  break  down  the  institute 
system  than  anything  that  has  ever  happened  before. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Farmers  know  that  after 
two  years  of  dispute  Dawley  finally  met  his  accusers 
at  Rogers’  barn.  The  case  hinged  upon  the  identity 
of  several  cows.  Mr.  Squicrs  positively  identified 
cows  which  Dawley  sold  for  purebred  cattle  as  Jersey 
grades  which  were  born  on  his  farm  and  which  he 
sold  to  Dawley.  Mr.  Benedict,  who  handled  these 
grades  on  Dawlev’s  farm,  corroborated  Squiers,  and 
also  positively  identified  a  cow  which  Dawley  says  he 
never  owned,  but  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Hunt  say  he  identified.  Now,  when  Dawley  is 
confronted  with  this  damning  evidence,  does  he  stand 
up  as  you  or  any  other  innocent  man  would  and  brand 
it  false — with  conclusive  facts?  No — he  refuses  to 
say  a  word  in  public,  but  will  only  go  off  alone  with 
the  commissioner  and  make  a  private  statement.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  Dawley  will  settle  the  question 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  farmers.  They  have 
gone  on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  he 
is  proven  guilty.  This  implies  that  when  the  case 
against  a  public  man  is  put  out  clearly  and  openly 
it  is  his  duty  to  meet  it  with  equal  frankness  and 
publicity.  A  private  individual  might  with  some  pro¬ 
priety  act  as  Davdcy  did,  but  the  case  is  different' 
with  a  public  man  when  he  knows  that  his  silence 
must  bring  discredit  upon  his  public  work.  It  is 
claimed  that  Mr.  Dawley  has  been  very  successful  in 
drawing  large  audiences  to  the  institutes.  We  have 
never  denied  the  statement,  but  we  feel  sure  that  even 
his  defenders  will  admit  that  he  is  now,  by  remaining 
in  his  place,  giving  the  institute  system  a  notoriety 
and  reputation  which  will  discredit  it  for  years.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  Governor  Hughes  can  sit  quietly  and 
see  this  excellent  plan  of  farm  education  demoralized 
in  this  way. 

* 

The  following  letter  is  sent  from  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  just  renewed  my  subscription  to  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  At  the  farmers’  institute  here,  I  dropped 
the  following  question,  in  the  box :  “Ought  nut  the  head 
of  the  Institute  Bureau  he  removed  if  the  cows  didn’t  fit 
the  papers f”  The  conductor  decided  the  question  an  im¬ 
proper  one,  not  even  hinting  at  what  the  question  was. 
The  cattle  case  is  creating  intense  interest  here.  A  citizen 
of  our  town  in  conversation  Avith  a  friend  of  mine  said 
that  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Dawley  recently  he  (Daw¬ 
ley)  had  said  that  those  who  had  defamed  his  character 
wanted  to  settle  privately,  but  that  he  proposed  to  teach 
them  an  example.  Success  to  you  in  exposing  all  forms 
of  dishonesty.  1-  B- 

If  that  director  had  asked  the  institute  to  vote  on 
the  subject  he  would  soon  have  found  how  proper  and 
popular  that  question  is.  The  future  value  oi  the  in¬ 


stitute  system  depends  on  the  way  that  question  is 
answered.  If  the  character  of  the  man  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  official,  we  might  as  well  start 
right  now  and  drop  all  idea  of  morality  in  public  life. 
If  Mr.  Dawley  can  fit  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed 
and  is  printing  to  any  evidence  of  fear  or  desire  for 
private  settlement  he  is  capable  of  making  any  paper 
fit  any  cow !  The  only  suggestion  for  any  private  set¬ 
tlement  has  come  from  Mr.  Dawley’s  friends  and  from 
his  lawyer.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  the  facts  openly 
and  without  dodging,  while  Dawley  has  never  come 
out  with  any  defense  or  explanations.  As  for  his  ex¬ 
ample  we  suggest  the  following  for  him  figured  on  a 
blackboard  at  every  farmers’  institute: 

“An  institute  director,  on  the  strength  of  his  official 
position,  buys  grade  heifers  at  $30.  He  adds  to  each 
cow  a  pedigree  which,  through  his  membership  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  costs  him  nothing,  and  sells  the  cows  and 
pedigrees  for  $100.  Question  :  Does  this  entitle  him 
to  be  named  as  ‘the  best  director’  the  State  ever  had? 
What  must  he  add  to  a  bluff  to  make  it  equal  the 
sworn  statement  of  reputable  men?  Can  such  a  mem¬ 
ber  be  ‘defamed’  by  telling  the  truth  about  him?” 

Mr.  Dawley  having  had  two  years  to  study  ihis 
problem  should  be  an  expert. 

* 

When  Liebig  devised  the  simple  plan  of  using 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  phosphate  rock,  agriculture 
was  revolutionized.  Farm  lands  had  been  steadily 
drained  of  phosphoric  acid.  Nearly  20  pounds  of  it 
went  with  every  1000  pounds  of  live  animal.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  back  was  in  high-priced  ground 
bone  or  in  guano.  No  addition  of  nitrogen  could 
make  up  for  this  loss  of  phosphoric  acid.  Liebig’s 
method  made  it  possible  to  use  the  great  stores  of 
phosphate  rock,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  con¬ 
sidered  unavailable.  Since  that  discovery  the  cost  of 
phosphoric  acid  has  depended  largely  upon  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  treating  the  rock  with  acid,  and  this  process 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  Substances 
which  supply  nitrogen  may,  in  time,  be  decayed  by 
natural  processes  so  as  to  make  their  plant  food  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  phosphate  rock  has  required  the  expen¬ 
sive  acid.  At  least,  that  is  what  we  have  been  taught. 
In  Ohio  and  in  Illinois  experiments  have  been  tried 
with  crushed  rock  or  “floats”  untreated  with  acid. 
In  Illinois  these  “floats”  were  used  as  other  fertilizers 
would  be.  On  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  on 
such  crops  as  clover  and  corn,  they  gave  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  Ohio  these  “floats”  were  mixed  with 
manure,  about  one  pound  per  day  for  each  animal 
being  used  about  as  many  farmers  use  plaster.  The 
crops  on  which  such  manure  was  used  showed  a  de¬ 
cided  gain — which  was  evidently  due  to  phosphoric 
acid.  It  thus  appeared  that  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
manure  pile  something  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
the  factory  by  acid  is  done  by  forces  which  charge 
nothing  for  their  labor.  It  will  prove  of  great  im¬ 
portance  if  we  can  use  our  manure  piles  as  factories 
as  well  as  storehouses  for  plant  food.  Practically  all 
the  experiments  with  mixing  acid  phosphate  and 
potash  with  manure  show  that  it  pays  to  do  so— that 
is,  wherever  fertilizers  are  needed  at  all.  Now  we 
would  like  to  have  some  chemist  put  a  given  amount 
of  “floats”  into  manure,  let  it  ferment  for  six  months 
and  then  tell  us  if  some  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  made  available.  Of  course  we  know  that  ground 
bone  would  be  affected  by  the  manure.  If  there  is 
any  way  of  acting  upon  the  “floats”  in  this  way 
farmers  should,  bv  all  means,  be  told  about  it. 


BREVITIES. 

Can  you  tell  what  things  cost? 

Is  it  the  business  hen  this  year  or  only  a  boarder? 

Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  proposes  a  tax  of  $10 
or  $15  on  non-voters. 

It  seems  as  if  the  people  prefer  a  “yellow  journal”  (o 
one  that  flies  the  pirate’s  flag. 

Many  a  child  grows  up  with  moral  cold  feet  for  lack 
of  a  felt  slipper  at  the  proper  time. 

Sensible  advice  on  cattle  breeding  by  Mr.  Van  Alstyne, 
on  page  90.  Stick  to  line  breeding. 

Here  is  a  modest  fruit  request — “An  apple  combining 
all  the  good  qualities  of  Ben  Davis  with  color  and  flavor 
of  Jonathan.” 

Farmers  in  the  haying  districts  are  beginning  to  fear 
for  the  next  hay  crop.  A  bare  Winter  usually  means  short 
hay. 

Here  is  a  sensible  Nebraskan : — “When  times  are  out 
of  fix  and  folks  are  out  of  work,  the  old  farm  is  the  best 
to  tie  to.” 

A  miracle — wrought  by  the  postage  stamp  act.  The 
last  issue  of  The  Country  Gentleman  without  ahy  refer¬ 
ence  to  “yellow  journalism.” 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  bought  and  will  buy  more 
land  for  planting  forests.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  water  supply  for  drinking  purposes. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Nebraska,  tells  us  he  expects  to  haul 
nearly  1.000,000  pounds  of  straw  or  manure  to  mulch  his 
apple  trees.  He  wouldn’t  do  ‘that  if  he  lived  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  such  straw  brings  .c'20  per  ton. 
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THE  MAN,  THE  OFFICIAL  AND  GOV.  HUGHES 

On  January  17  Gov.  Chas.  E.  Hughes  came  to  New 
York  and  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Repub¬ 
lican  Club.  The  Governor  was  at  his  best,  and  he 
preached  an  effective  sermon  to  the  ladies  from  his 
favorite  text — the  official  and  the  man.  Among  other 
things  he  said  : — 

There  is  nothing  that  I  have  more  deeply  at  heart  than 
that  this  Government  shall  be  truly  represented,  always 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people  under  the  influence  of 
educated  public  opinion,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  filling  their  duty  to  their  constituents  and  doing  it 
according  to  their  conscience,  recognizing  no  allegiance 
to  any  special  interests. 

There  was  hearty  applause  at  this — as  was  right — 
for  in  this  long  sentence  Gov.  Hughes  made  a  short 
cut  to  the  germ  of  the  whole  thing.  You  cannot 
separate  the  man  from  the  official.  We  wonder  if, 
while  the  Governor  was  speaking,  his  mind  ran  back 
to  Albany,  where  upon  his  desk  lay  a  mountain  of 
letters  coming  from  all  over  the  land.  They  are  from 
country  people,  and  all,  with  one  accord,  ask  him,  in 
respectful  terms,  to  investigate  the  serious  charges 
made  against  Frank  E.  Dawley.  He  will  find  there  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Squiers  reasserting  his  story  of 
wrong,  and  another  from  Mr.  Rogers.  _  He  will  also 
find  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Squiers,  Benedict, 
Rogers  and  Hunt  before  Mr.  Keeney  at  Dansville. 
When  Gov.  Hughes  views  this  pile  of  letters  he  will 
realize  that  the  expression  of  noble  sentiments  may 
prove  a  blessing  and  also  quite  the  reverse  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  man.  The  people  who  write  these  letters  about  the 
cattle  case  have  in  mind  an  ideal  Governor,  which  they 
have  built  out  of  the  brave  words  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
]  f  they  did  not  think  these  words  fit  the  man  they 
would  not  ask  him  to  see  if  the  papers  fit  the  cows. 
Now  we  know  that  the  Governor  would  not  willingly 
shatter  this  ideal,  but  he  may  think  this  cattle  trans¬ 
action  of  Mr.  Dawley's  does  not  touch  his  official 
capacity.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  point  out  to  him  an¬ 
other  case  where  the  man  and  the  official  touch. 

Among  the  rules  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  are 
the  following,  plainly  printed  in  the  prize  list : — 

"All  entries  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  owner 
or  owners. 

"Pedigrees  of  all  animals  entered  as  purebred  must 
be  certified  and  in  the  possession  of  exhibitors  at  the 
time  of  judging. 

" The  age  of  all  animals  will  be  computed  from  birth, 
and  must  be  verified  by  a  certificate  of  registry  or  copy 
thereof  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  rep¬ 
resenting  the  breed,  and  must  be  presented  in  the  ring 
at  the  time  of  judging .” 

This  is  as  clear  as  a  bell.  It  will  interest  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  because  he  favors  a  large  increase  in  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Fair,  and  believes  it  is  educational  in 
character — but  does  not  want  the  wrong  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


In  1901  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records  show  that  F.  E. 
Dawley  owned  the  Jersey  bull  Queen’s  Czar  55573. 

The  records  of  the  State  Fair,  however,  show  that 
this  bull  was  exhibited  by  McLaury  Bros.,  of  Port- 
landville,  N.  Y.  He  won  second  prize  in  class  137, 
and  also  second  in  class  146.  We  see  above  what  the 
rules  of  the  Fair  demanded.  McLaury  Bros,  were 
obliged  to  certify  that  they  were  the  owners  of  this 
animal,  yet  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  show  that 
the  bull  Queen’s  Czar  stood  in  Dawley’s  name.  We 
found  no  record  to  show  who  got  the  prize  money,  but 
wherever  it  went  the  State  has  a  right  to  it.  The 
judge  that  year  did  not  even  sign  the  Jersey  book. 
Our  recollection  is  that  he  was  an  official  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department. 

The  records  for  1902  show  a  much  worse  state  of 
affairs.  In  that  year  the  live  stock  entries  were  closed 
August  10.  The  judges’  books  containing  the  entries 
were  then  printed.  These  books  when  printed  showed 
t hat  there  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  Jersey  class 
and  one  of  these  had  a  limited  number  of  entries. 
There  was  an  opportunity  to  scoop  some  prize  money 
and  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Dawley  rose  to  the  occasion. 
True,  the  books  were  printed  and  the  date  set  for 
closing  entries  was  past.  The  opportunity  for  getting 
in  line  for  that  prize  money  was  not  open  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  generally,  but  Mr.  Dawley  was  a, State  official 
himself  and  apparently  not  inclined  to  stand  on  tech¬ 
nicalities  that  barred  out  breeders  generally.  The 
other  exhibitors  gave  in  print  the  name  of  the  animal, 
its  dam  and  sire  and  registry  number.  In  Mr.  Daw- 
ley's  case  name  and  address  were  simply  written 
under  the  classes  in  which  he  wished  to  make  entries. 
He  did  not  as  much  as  give  the  name  of  the  animal 
exhibited.  He  made  in  all  19  entries  in  this  way,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  regular  catalogue  numbers  with  fractional 
numbers.  For  example — class  140,  the  last  printed 
number  was  361.  Mr.  Dawley  made  two  entries  in 
this  class,  designated  as  361  x/2  and  361>)4.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  McLaury  Bros,  protested  at  first,  but  Mr. 
Dawley  occupied  a  position  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Fair  management  which  few  exhibitors  would  care  to 
antagonize.  Besides,  the  records  of  the  previous  year 
were  yet  fresh  in  mind,  and  the  protest  was  dropped. 
As  a  result  Mr.  Dawley  carried  off  11  prizes,  aggre¬ 
gating  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150.  The 
judge  that  year  was  F.  S.  Peer.  Gov.  Hughes  is  now 
perhaps  prepared  to  understand  why  one  of  the  most 
reputable  Jersey  breeders  in  New  York  stated: 

As  a  rule,  exhibition  of  Jersey  cattle  at  the  Nezv 
York  State  Fair  is  not  complimentary  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  or  to  the  breed. 

The  Governor  insists  that  the  official  is  tied  to  the 
man.  He  will  not  claim  that  Dawley  could  have 
won  prizes  in  that  way  had  he  not  been  an  official. 
What  advantage,  taken  from  the  State,  did  the  official 
hand  over  to  the  man? 


As  stated  above,  Dawley  had  two  entries  in  “class 
140,”  Nos.  3611/2  and  .361 The  latter  was  awarded 
first  prize.  Mr.  Dawley  advertised  a  “prize  winner” 
in  The  Country  Gentleman,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Manches¬ 
ter,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  paid  Dawley  $60  for  an  ani¬ 
mal,  said  to  be  this  one,  delivered  at  Winsted.  The 
rules  state  that  registry  certificates  must  be  presented 
when  the  animal  is  exhibited,  yet  the  papers  show  that 
this  “prize  winner”  was  not  registered  until  two 
months  after  Manchester  bought  him,  and  fifteen 
months  after  he  won  the  prize. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  to  the  Governor  and 
everyone  else  that  Mr.  Dawley,  the  official,  was  not 
required  to  establish  the  age  and  breeding  of  his  ex¬ 
hibits  by  registry  certificates  at  the  time  of  judging 
as  the  law  requires.  The  Governor  can  readily  >ee 
that  Mr.  Manchester  bought  the  bull  because  of  the 
prizes  won  by  Dawley  the  official ;  that  Dawley,  shorn 
of  his  office,  could  not  have  won  prizes  in  that  way, 
and  that  Manchester  must  depend  upon  Dawley  the 
man  to  show  which  if  either  of  these  bulls  he  re¬ 
ceived !  We  do  not  believe  that  Gov.  Hughes  will 
now  take  the  position  of  Dawley’s  defenders  that  his 
cattle  transactions  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  official 
conduct.  No  one  will  seriously  contend  that  a  record 
of  this  sort  could  ever  be  made  by  a  breeder  outside 
of  the  “system”  and  without  a  political  “pull.”  When 
those  cattle  were  entered  in  1902,  either  the  certificate 
required  of  other  breeders  was  dispensed  with,  or  else 
they  were  falsely  certified.  In  the  case  of  the  bull 
No.  361%  this  must  be  so,  since  his  certificate  is  dated 
15  months  after  the  fair!  In  the  case  of  Queen's 
Czar,  prize  winner  in  1901,  with  ownership  recorded 
to  Dawley  and  exhibited  by  McLaury  Bros.,  the  money 
paid  in  awards  belongs  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  State  Fair  Association  should  collect  it ! 

If  the  Governor  still  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  take  official  action,  we  will  give  him  still 
further  facts.  Last  year  Gov.  Hughes  attempted  to 
remove  Insurance  Commissioner  Kelsey  from  office. 
Certain  State  Senators  prevented  this  worthy  and  de¬ 
sirable  action,  largely  because  they  were  able  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kelsey  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  Here  was  another  case  where  the  man  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  official.  Suppose  reputable 
men  had  come  out  boldly  and  proved  that  Mr.  Kelsey 
had  used  iiis  influence  to  sell  them  bogus  or  imperfect 
insurance  policies  and  pocketed  the  money !  The 
opposition  in  the  State  Senate  could  not  have,  lasted  a 
day.  Even  if  he  had  been  the  best  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner  the  State  ever  had  such  acts  would  compel 
Gov.  Flughes  to  remove  him,  or  stand  before  the 
country  as  a  mere  wordmonger.  We  remind  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Dawley  is  as  im¬ 
portant  in  what  it  represents  to  thousands  of  New 
York  people  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Kelsey. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxos,  etc.  We  make  tlieso 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and successsful 
— and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  conveni  ence  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
vour  neighbors’  -wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks ,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia.  I1L.  0.  S.  A. 


YOU 


NO 

YOU 


going  to  buy  a  HARROW 
Want  Best  for  least  Cam 
HIC  make  that  kind. 
W  L  Pat  FaKioHT.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free  Writefor 
iprtce.  G.H. POUNDER 
H,  1 7  Ft. Atkinson, Wis 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SAL.I- 
MENK  —  the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMENE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  eleven  years  “At  It”  and 
‘  Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  tlie  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  witli  prices. 

Alonmouth  Chemical  Works, 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


Make  your  garden  pay  double 

Use  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  They  save 
time  and  labor,  take  the  place  of  expensive  ‘  ‘  help  ’  ’ ,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  bigger,  better  crop. 

Planet  Jrs.  do  great  work — made  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  And  they  last  long — made  of  the  finest  materials 
for  the  purpose,  and  guaranteed.  They  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again. 

No.  25  Hill  and  Drill-Seeder,  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

combine i  every  useful  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  simply-adjusted  implement— 
opens  tlie  furrow,  sows  the  seed  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  ami 
marks  out  the  next  row;  and  does  thorough  work  as  a  double-wheel  hoe.  cultivator  and  plow. 

Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  great  tool  for 
berry  growers  and  market  gardeners — invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed.  The 
twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.  Turns  hard  work 
for  three  men  into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  Write  today  for  illustrated  1908 
catalogue  describing  our  45  kinds  of  farm  implements  including  Wheel- 
Hoes.  One-and  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Harrows,  and  Orchard  and 
Beet-Cultivators  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon™" 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  80  secondt*  to  9lip  a  pair  of  Harvey  Idolater 
Springy  under  your  wa?;on-bed  and  forever  end  the  continniii  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  anil  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  cau  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam,  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  Harvey  Spring# 
on  your  wagon  you  can  bring  homo  furniture,  tflasawarc,  etc.,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  cosily  and  comfortably  on  long-latitluiE  Harvey  Springs* 

TV  A  P'lT’PV  DAT  CTFR  QPPTM^Q  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 
fl/Yiv  VH  DUJLO  J.  Lilv  O JL  Xvxll  VjO  tempered  steel.  We  positively  guarantee  every  pair 
to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  RISK!  Wo  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FREE  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just  as  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  vour  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  gif  e  you  a  set  on  oO  Hays’  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY 
—before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  442  17th  St..  Racine.  Wisconsin  mmm 


The  One  Roller-Bearing  Spreader 

There  are  many  spreaders  and  so-called  spreaders.  You  may  wonder 
j  which  one  to  buy.  You  don’t  want  a  machine  that  you  will  lay  up  in 

the  shed  for  good  after  a  few  months.  But 
there’s  danger  of  it.  We  believe  we  can 
help  you  to  choose  wisely.  We  have  been 
over  all  the  “features”  of  all  the  new 
spreaders  in  the  29  years  we  have  been 
evolving 


Roller 
Bearings  on 
Wheels,  on 
Beater,  and 
Beater  Drive. 


The 

Spreader. 


SUCCESS 


It  has  always  been  the  leading 
spreader.  It  was  the  gold  medal  machine 
at  Norfolk.  It  controls  patents  on  the  best 
adapted  appliances.  It  has  tried  and  discarded  scores  of  devices  that  proved  not 
to  be  the  best.  It  runs  at  least  a  horse  lighter  than  any  other  spreader. 

The  Only  Completely  Roller  -  Bearing  Spreader 

It  is  practically  unbreakable.  No  other  spreader  is  so  simple,  so  direct  and 
positive  in  its  workings,  or  so  easily  controlled.  We  are  building  for  the  whole 
country,  and  we  build  it  to  last — with  right  care — a  farmer’s  lifetime. 

Isn’t  that  your  kind  of  a  spreader?  Write  for  catalog  and  get  the  proof. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  in‘o 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, “Send  me  your  potato  book.  ” 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


—  \Ye  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
thorn.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


Raw  Furs 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true,  moves 
1800  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

C/O  <  m  SEND  FOR 

-  “J  ^  Yl\  n  Cl  RCULARST0  THE 

NO  CUTAWAY 

CH.  MORE  HARROW 

USE  CO. 

«— 3  FOR  0  (  .  fW  HICGANUM 

PLOW.  CONN.  U.  S.  A 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Pbw  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  tho 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  39  Main  Si,.  Hlananum,  Conn. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

OH!  WHERE  DO  FAIRIES  HIDE  THEIR 
HEADS  ? 

Oh !  where  do  fairies  hide  their  heads, 
When  snow  lies  on  the  hills, 

When  frost  has  spoiled  their  mossy  beds, 
And  crystallized  their  rills? 

Beneath  the  moon  they  cannot  trip 
In  circles  o’er  the  plain  ; 

And  drafts  of  dew  they  can  not  sip, 

Till  green  leaves  come  again. 

Perhaps  in  small  blue  diving-bells 
They  plunge  beneath  the  waves, 
Inhabiting  the  wreathed  shells 
That  lie  in  coral  caves. 

Perhaps  in  red  Vesuvius 
Carousals  they  maintain ; 

And  cheer  their  little  spirits  thus, 

Till  green  leaves  come  again. 

When  they  return  there  will  be  mirth 
And  music  in  the  air, 

And  fairy  wings  upon  the  earth, 

And  mischief  everywhere. 

The  maids,  to  keep  the  elves  aloof, 

Will  bar  the  doors  in  vain  ; 

No  keyhole  will  be  fairy-proof 
When  green  leaves  come,  again. 

— Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 

* 

If  soot  is  spilled  upon  a  carpet  cover  it 
thickly  with  dry  salt  or  cornmeal,  sweep 
up,  and  no  stain  will  be  left. 

* 

A  delicious  salad  for  this  season  is 
celery,  cut  into  inch  pieces,  the  large 
stalks  split  in  two.  To  a  bowl  of  salad 
add  one  cupful  of  English  walnut  meats 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  olives, 
dress  with  stiff  mayonnaise,  and  deco¬ 
rate  the  bowl  with  celery  leaves. 

* 

A  nice  way  to  serve  lemon,  cidei  or 
cranberry  jelly  is  to  let  it  harden  in  a 
shallow  pan,  so  that  it  will  be  an  inch 
thick,  then  cut  into  cubes  and  serve  in 
flat  glass  dishes,  with  a  little  whipped 
cream  on  top.  We  do  not  advise  whipped 
cream  with  lemon  jelly,  however,  as  the 
combination  of  cream  and  acid  often  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  digestion. 

* 

A  pretty  handkerchief  case  is  made 
from  eight-inch  flowered  ribbon,  about 
half  a  yard  being  required.  One  end  of 
the  ribbon  is  finished  with  a  hem,  and 
folded  over  to  form  a  pocket  the  width 
of  a  handkerchief.  A  strip  of  two-inch 
ribbon  is  overhanded  along  the  edges  of 
the  pocket  at  each  side,  to  allow  depth 
to  the  pocket.  The  other  end  of  the 
broad  ribbon  is  turned  into  a  point,  en¬ 
velope  fashion ;  a  loop  is  put  on  the 
pointed  end,  and  a  button  on  the  pocket. 
Of  course  such  a  holder  may  be  padded 
and  scented  if  desired. 

* 

Here  is  a  simple  fish  chowder:  Wash 
and  cut  into  squares  one  pound  of  nice 
fresh  fish,  pare  and  cut  up  three  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes  and  chop  an  onion. 
Put  a  layer  of  fish  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  add  a  cup  of  tomatoes,  some  onion 
and  potatoes,  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Continue  with 
fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  onion  until 
all  are  used.  Cover  with  boiling  water. 
Let  it  simmer  (not  boil  hard),  for  20 
minutes ;  then  add  a  pint  of  hot  milk 
thickened  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  into  a  tablespoon ful  of  butter. 
Let  it  boil  up,  and  serve. 

* 

Southern  cornmeal  dumplings  are  de¬ 
licious  to  serve  with  roast  or  fried 
chicken.  Into  a  deep  bowl  put  two  pints 
of  best  cornmeal,  make  a  hole  in  the 
center ;  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Pour  into  the  meal  fresh  boiling 
water  from  the  teakettle  while  boiling 
hard,  until  the  whole  mass  is  a  stiff 
dough,  stirring  hard  the  while  to  pre¬ 
vent  lumping.  Have  a  deep  spider  or 
frying  pan  half  full  of  sweet  lard,  in 
which  a  lump  of  butter  is  melted.  Make 
the  dumplings  into  round  balls  in  the 
palms  of  your  hands.  Fry  to  a  golden 
brown  on  one  side  in  the  hot  fat,  then 
turn  carefully  with  knife  or  fork.  V  hen 


brown,  lift  the  dumplings  on  to  a  thin 
sieve  or  colander  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  served. 

* 

A  SHiELD-shaped  knitted  muffler  has 
much  the  look  of  a  sweater  worn  under 
a  coat,  and  is  very  convenient,  giving 
protection  just  where  needed.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  shield,  rounded  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  large  enough  to  cover  the  chest, 
and  curving  up  around  the  neck,  so  as 
to  fasten  in  the  back.  It  is  finished 
with  a  straight  ribbed  collar  of  com¬ 
fortable  height,  which  looks  like  a 
sweater  collar.  Such  a  chest  protector 
will  be  found  very  comfortable  when 
driving,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  any 
handy  knitter  to  make  it,  being  suitable 
for  either  masculine  or  feminine  wear. 


On  Baking  Day. 

Many  things  may  be  made  from  a 
portion  of  the  bread  sponge  on  baking 
day  that  are  especially  delicious  and 
wholesome,  while  they  have  the  added 
charm  (to  the  housewife)  of  being  easy 
to  prepare. 

Graham  Rolls. — One  cup  sponge, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  butter  size  of 
an  egg,  and  one  cup  raisins  and  cur¬ 
rants;  knead  with  graham  flour  until 
the  consistency  of  bread  dough.  Allow 
it  to  rise;  when  light,  roll  it  into  a 
sheet  about  an  inch  thick,  brush  the 
surface  with  melted  butter,  and  cut  into 
two-inch  squares.  Fress  opposite  sides 
together,  folding  the  buttered  side  with¬ 
in,  place  close  together  in  baking  pan 
on  closed  side  of  roll,  and  allow  to 
rise  again  before  baking. 

Plain  Graham  Bread. — Take  two  cups 
of  sponge,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter,  and  mix 
into  a  stiff  loaf  with  graham  flour.  Al¬ 
low  to  rise,  and  mold  in  two  loaves. 
Brush  the  surface  with  butter  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  oven. 

Rusks. — Take  a  quantity  of  dough 
sufficient  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread.  Mix 
into  it  a  well-beaten  egg  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  melted  butter.  Roll  into  a 
thin  sheet  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick;  cut  into  rounds  with  biscuit  cut¬ 
ter  ;  brush  top  with  melted  butter,  and 
place  a  large  raisin  in  center  of  each. 
Let  rise  until  very  light,  and  bake 
until  crisp. 

Roses. — Roll  a  quantity  of  dough  until 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Spread 
with  melted  butter  and  roll  as  you  would 
a  jelly  cake.  From  this  cut  slices  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  lay  flat 
in  a  baking  pan  very  close  together.  Let 
rise  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Dutch  Rolls. — To  sufficient  dough  for 
a  loaf,  add  one-half  cup  sugar,  three 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  and  roll  as 
for  fruit  dumplings.  Cut  in  three-inch 
squares.  In  the  center  of  each  place  a 
teaspoon  of  tart  preserves  or  jelly; 
pinch  the  edges  carefully  together  round 
it,  and  set  to  rise  before  baking. 

English  Buns. — To  one  cup  of  sponge, 
add  two  tablespoons  thick  cream  and 
one  of  melted  butter,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  and  two  cups  currants ;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Knead  in  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a  loaf  and  set  to  rise.  When  it 
has  doubled  its  size  make  into  rolls, 
let  rise  again  and  bake.  Brush  with 
butter  when  removed  from  oven. 

Cinnamon  Rolls. — Roll  a  quantity  of 
dough  into  a  sheet.  Spread  with  butter, 
brown  sugar  and  a  sprinkling  of  cinna- 
man  and  roll  into  a  cylinder.  Cut  off 
into  slices,  and  place  very  close  together 
in  a  pan. 

Bread  Cake. — One  cup  sponge,  one 
cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter, 
one  egg,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  flour, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  soda.  Add  spice 
to  suit  taste.  Bake  in  loaf  after  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  rise. 

Coffee  Cake. — Two  cups  dough,  one- 
half  cup  each  of  butter,  sugar  and  milk. 
Mix  and  put  in  baking  pan.  Sprinkle 
top  sparingly  with  sugar  and  spices. 


Doughnuts. — Two  cups  bread  sponge, 
one  cup  lard,  two  cups  sugar,  three 
large  mashed  potatoes,  or  two  eggs,  and 
a  little  nutmeg.  Mix  about  as  stiff  as 
for  bread  and  let  rise.  When  forming 
the  cakes  handle  very  carefully.  Lay 
enough  to  fry  at  one  time  on  a  floured 
plate  and  place  in  oven  to  warm.  Fry 
a  little  longer  than  for  ordinary  dough¬ 
nuts. 

Note. — In  above  recipes  the  bread  is 
referred  to  as  sponge  before  being 
kneaded,  and  as  dough  when  ready  for 
loaves.  Alice  m.  ashton. 

Plain  Suet  Pudding. 

I  would  like  recipe  for  boiled  suet  pud¬ 
ding  without  any  fruit  filling.  I  have  hunted 
the  papers  for  this  recipe  for  20  years  with¬ 
out  finding  it.  You  know  “mother  used  to 
make”  that  kind  of  pudding.  o.  p.  f. 

Nebraska. 

As  a  rule  the  old-fashioned  cooks  who 
made  these  excellent  plain  puddings  used 
a  “rule  of  thumb”  rather  than  an  exact 
recipe.  Here  is  the  usual  formula :  One 
heaping  cupful  of  firm  beef  suet,  free 
from  strings,  and  chopped  to  a  powder; 
two  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour;  a  pinch  of 
salt,  half  cupful  of  sugar,  grated  nutmeg, 
orange  or  lemon  peel  or  other  spice  to 
taste.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
and  enough  milk  to  make  a  dough  about 
the  consistency  of  biscuit.  Tie  up  in  a 
well-floured  cloth,  with  room  enough  to 
swell,  or  a  greased  mold,  put  in  boiling 
water  and  cook  for  three  hours.  If  the 
water  boils  away  add  more  boiling 
water;  never  let  it  get  off  the  boil.  Serve 
with  sweetened  white  sauce.  Very  fru¬ 
gal  housekeepers  used  to  omit  the  eggs, 
and  mix  with  milk  only,  but  this  is  not 
light  enough  to  be  good.  This  pudding 
was  a  great  favorite  with  old-fashioned 
English  housekeepers.  Any  left  over 
was  treated  like  King  Arthur’s  bag  pud¬ 
ding  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  and  fried  the 
next  day,  cut  in  slices. 


Plum  Pudding. — Try  this  for  Christ¬ 
mas  or  other  holidays :  One  pound 
raisins,  one  pounds  currants,  four  eggs, 
two-thirds  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
one  nutmeg  grated,  extract  lemon  to  suit 
taste,  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter 
(half  flour  and  half  bread  crumbs  is 
better  than  all  flour,  real  fine  crumbs), 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  It  is  not  a 
failure  without  baking  powder.  Tie  in 
two  cloths.  The  inside  one  should  be 
scalded  and  sprinkled  with  flour.  Tie 
very  tight,  but  leave  cloth  loose,  so 
pudding  can  raise.  Put  in  a  kettle  two- 
thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  add  more 
boiling  water  as  it  boils  away.  Boil 
3J4  hours.  Turn  the  pudding  three 
or  four  times  as  it  cooks.  Sauce  for 
plum  pudding. — One-third  cup  butter  put 
in  vessel  on  stove.  Put  in  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  as  for  gravy;  add 
1  Yz  pint  boiling  water,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-third  cup  molasses,  'nutmeg  and 
lemon  to  suit  taste.  Thin  if  too  thick. 

MRS.  w.  E.  ST.  JOHN. 


Your  Hot  Pipes 

WHEN  the  heater  man  put 
hot  pipes  through  the 
house  in  place  of  stoves  he 
thought  it  was  something 
new.  But  nature  put  hot  pipes 
all  through  our  bodies  to  keep 
us  warm  long,  long  ago. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

sends  heat  and  rich  nourish- 
ment  through  the  blood  all 
over  the  body.  It  does  its 
work  through  the  blood.  It 
gives  vigor  to  the  tissues  and 
is  a  powerful  flesh-producer. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


RRflKEN  nnntfICQ-We  offer  an  exceptional 
UnUM.ll  UUUM  Lu  trade  in  good,  clean,  fresh 
broken  cookies  of  the  same  high  Quality  that  lias 
made  our  products  famous.  Sold  in  boxes  of  30  to  35 
lbs.  at  $1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Worcester.  Check  or 
money  order  must  accompany  order. 

New  England  Hiscuit  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  WONDERFUL 
RECORD. 

Mr.  Reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker: 

Do  you  know  that 
no  incubator  has 
ever  before  shown 
such  a  record  of 
SATISFACTION 
and  real,  HARD 
CASH,  MONEY-EARNING  capacity 
for  its  owners  as  has 

THE  NEW  METHOD? 

Furthermore: — We  believe  that 
if  you  knew  as  much  about  this 
NEW,  STEEL-LINED, 12  WALLED, 
OPEN  NEST  incubator,  with  its 
MELLOW,  HEN-LIKE  Warmth  and 
Ventilation,  as  does,  for  instance 

Jos.  W.  Scull,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  is 
using  12  of  them; 

or,  Mrs.  lone  McCluskey.ofWest  Middle¬ 
sex,  Pa.,  who  did  not  have  a  chick  to  die 
in  either  incubator  or  brooder; 

or.  The  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  of  El- 
wood,  N.  J,,  who  from  1336  hatchable  eggs 
Hatched  1194  Big  Boned,  Hustling 
Youngsters: 

or,  N.  F.  Simon,  of  Brooklyn,  O.,  who 
Raised  Every  Chick  Hatched  from 
Three  Successive  Broods; 

or,  as  thousands  of  others  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  with  the  New  Method 
system  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
they  can  hatch  chicks  that  Live,  you 
would  buy  one  or  more  of  our  incubators 
and  brooders  in  spite  of  all  the  Wind  and 
Blow  and  Theory  and  big  catalogs,  and 
Tommy-Rot  and  Why-Pay-More  Proposi¬ 
tions  that  could  be  sent  you. 

AND  WE’LL  PROVE  IT. 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  not  the  biggest  in 
the  world,  but  so  “chuck”  full  of  22  years  of 
common  Incubator  and  PoultryYard  sense  that 
you’ll  read  it  and  every  word  of  it  and  be  the 
wiser  for  it.  It  explains  how  the  New  Method 
was  discovered— bow  it  grew  up  in  the  Poultry 
Yard— AMONG  THE  HENS— and  how  you  can 
buy  it  for  the  least  money  that  ever  bought  an 
incubator  of  anything  near  the  QUALITY,  and 
how  you  can  use  it  for  one, two  or  three  months, 
or  longer, if  youwant  to, ’till  you’reSATISFlED. 

Don  t  forget  our  street  number  and  send 
TO-DAY  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  and  let’s  get 
acquainted.  Address 

New  Method  Incubator  Co., 
136  West  Main  Street, 

Morrow,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Preparing  to  Paint 

No  one  preparing  to  paint  can  consider  too  care¬ 
fully  the  quality  of  his  materials. 

The  superior  excellence  of  White  Lead  and  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  as  paint  is  long  established.  Such  paint  is 
always  reliable  if  the  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil 
are  pure. 

Anyone  may  test  the  purity  of  White  Lead  by  a  very  simple 
experiment  A  postal  card  requesting  directions  will  bring 
full  information  and  equipment. 

White  Lead  bearing  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  trademark  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  stand  the  test.  Write  for  Test  Equipment 
25.  Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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Suggestions  from  Delaware. 

Oatmeal  Cakes. — Two  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one-half  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  of  oatmeal,  one  tablespoonful  flour, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  tablespoon 
sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Beat  butter  and  sugar  together, 
then  add  beaten  eggs  and  milk;  the  flour 
with  baking  powder  sifted  in  it,  vanilla 
and  oatmeal.  Drop  the  dough  from  a  tea¬ 
spoon  (one-half  a  teaspoon  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  does  for  one  cake).  Drop  quite  a 
distance  apart  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  not  too  fast.  They  are  about  as 
big  as  a  silver  dollar  when  done.  These 
are  dainty  to  serve  with  light  puddings. 

Brown  Pudding. — Take  one  egg,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of 
butter  (or  a  piece  size  of  a  walnut), 
a  small  cup  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dark 
jam.  Steam  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
hard  sauce.  To  make  hard  sauce 
requires'  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  (let  it  be  a  little  soft),  one  cup  of 
icing  sugar  (or  confectioners’  sugar), 
work  the  two  together;  if  that  amount 
of  butter  does  not  work  up  the  sugar 
nicely,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  and 
flavoring.  You  can  add  more  butter  and 
sugar  if  necessary.  This  pudding  and 
sauce  is  really  delicious. 

Cornstarch  Pudding.  —  Three  level 
tablespoon  fuls  of  cornstarch,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
juice  of  one  lemon,  or  any  flavoring  de¬ 
sired;  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  stiff 
and  added  last.  Sauce  for  this  pudding: 
two  tablespoon  fuls  of  sugar,  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  beat  together,  then  add  two 
cupfuls  of  sweet  milk  and  boil  as  a  cus¬ 
tard. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. — Soak  one  cup  of 
cocoanut  in  one  quart  of  boiling  milk 
one  hour.  Then  let  it  boil  up  again,  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  as  a 
custard.  Whip  the  whites  light  and 
spread  over  the  top.  Return  to  oven 
and  brown  lightly. 

Oysters  on  Toast. — Toast  and  butter 
the  bread,  take  sufficient  oysters  (with¬ 
out  any  liquor,  just  the  dry  oysters)  to 
cover  the  bread,  lay  them  on  the  slices 
of  buttered  toast,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  if  you  like  little  bits  of  but¬ 
ter.  Put  all  into  a  very  hot  oven  long 
enough,  just  till  the  edges  of  the  oysters 
curl.  Have  ready  a  rich  cream  sauce, 
which  pour  over  all  and  serve  piping  hot. 
This  is  a  most  appetizing  and  dainty 
dish. 

Recipe  for  keeping  lamp  burners  clean. 
Five  cents  worth  of  prepared  chalk,  two 
cents  worth  of  liquid  ammonia,  put  into 
an  eight  ounce  bottle,  fill  with  soft  water, 
shake  well  and  apply  to  the  burners  once 
a  week.  Also  one-half  teaspoon  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  put  into  the  lamp;  the  oil  will 
burn  brighter  and  clearer. 

Salt  dissolved  in  alcohol  will  take  out 
grease  spots. 

Moths  dislike  newspaper  as  much  as 
the  prepared  tar  paper.  p.  a.  e. 


Olive  Oil. 

The  pure  olive  oil  is  useful  in  many 
Ways,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
many  people  if  they  would  cultivate 
a  taste  for  it.  It  is  fattening,  and  the 
doctors  .say  it  is  the  very  best  preven¬ 
tive  of  gall  stones  if  used  freely  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  such  attacks.  If  the 
oil  is  not  relished  in  salad  dressings,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  appetizing  if  used 
on  cold  slaw.  Chop  or  shave  the  cab¬ 
bage  fine  and  let  each  person  fix  it  to 
suit  the  taste.  It  is  delicious  with  oil, 
salt  and  vinegar,  though  some  might 
prefer  to  substitute  sugar  for  the  salt. 
A  slaw  cutter  is  a  great  convenience,  the 
kind  I  have  seen  being  a  small  board 
with  a  knife  set  in  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cabbage  being  drawn  across  it  is 
shaved  fine. 

Another  use  to  which  I  put  olive  oil 
is  in  making  camphorated  oil.  Put  a 


little  oil  in  a  bottle  and  drop  in  all  the 
gum  camphor  that  it  will  dissolve.  I 
usually  put  in  more,  as  I  like  it  as 
strong  as  possible  and  it  does  no  harm  if 
some  of  the  gum  settles  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  much  better  than  what  I  buy 
and  it  does  not  get  gummy  as  does  that 
made  from  cotton  seed  oil.  s.  b.  r. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  little  dress  worn  over  bloom¬ 
ers  is  one  of  the  later  developments  in 
small  girls’  costumes,  and  can  be  rec- 


5861  Girl’s  Dress  with  B!oomers4 
4  to  10  years. 


ommended  as  highly  practical.  The 
bloomers  are  entirely  separate  and  are 
designed  to  be  buttoned  to  the  under 
waist.  They  mean  warmth  and  freedom 
and  make  most  satisfactory  garments. 
The  dress  is  made  simply  with  fronts 

and  back  and  is  closed  invisibly  at  the 
left  of  the  front.  There  is  a  belt  slipped 
under  straps  at  the  underarm  seams  that 
confines  the  fullness  at  the  waist  line. 
The  sleeves  are  gathered  into  straight 
bands  whichever  length  is  used.  The 
bloomers  are  made  simply  with  leg  por¬ 
tions  that  are  joined  and  finished  with 
bands  while  the  closing  is  made  at  the 
sides.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (8  years),  is  7J4 
yards  24,  5-)4  yards  32  or  4^4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  3j4  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  5861  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

The  plain  seven-gored  skirt  is  one  of 
the  later  favorites  for  young  girls  as 
well  as  for  their  elders.  In  the  model 
it  is  made  of  Copenhagen  blue  broad¬ 
cloth  simply  stitched  with  silk  and  the 
several  rows  of  stitching  are  especially 
to  be  commended,  but  it  can  be  trimmed 


14  and  16  years. 

with  straight  bands  or  with  braid  ap¬ 
plied  over  some  simple  design,  or  it  can 
be  trimmed  with  banding  of  any  sort 
that  may  be  liked,  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
seven  gores  and  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  6$4 
yards  of  27,  4)4  yards  44  or  3)4  yards 
52  inches  wide  if  material  has  figure  or 
nap;  5)4  yards  27,  2)4  yards  44  or  2)4 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not.  The 
pattern  5872  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 

P. 


EDbystonE 

PRINTS 

Pounded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  time-tested  old*  •  Simpson  "  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Up-to-date  patterns  with  old-fashioned 
quality.  You  get  splendid  wear,  absolutely 
fast  color  and  good  appearance. 

Some  designs  in  the  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson  -Eddvstone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub. 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mf g.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  §  PRICE 

Finest  Teas  19c,  27c  and  best  37c  a  lb* 
Finest  Coffees  11c,  13c,  18c  &  best  26c  a  lb, 
NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty, 
For  full  particulars  write  CONSIJMJKKS  IM¬ 
PORTING  TEA  CO.,  66  Church  Street, 
F.  O.  Box  290,  New  York  City, 


HfllllP^PPlfPrS  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
lIUlllCOGCRUIdy  fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

**  ■  T*  mm  a  a  produce  reaches  south- 

UOme  10  I  GIM6SS66  ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhansed,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  II.K.Smith,  Truffle  Hlgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Moshvllle,  4  hatt&nooga  &  8t.  Louis  Rj.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Try 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
tlOO  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
1  skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLOFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

ARE  OK  THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

producing  the  greatest  durability,  longest  life  and 
best  service.  Give  farm  ere  at  Bmall  expense  same 
water  service  as  in  cities.  Write  for  list  of  users 
in  country  homes,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(gM£?)  T<lwe” 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Eonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  i6l  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


If  you  follow  our  advice  you  will  make 
money  with  the  R.  B.  Patent  Glass  Cone 
Lamp  Bu-Der.  Guaranteed  to  give  one- 
third  more  light;  uses  only  one-half  as 
much  oil ;  lasts  live  times  longer.  Agents 
sell  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  families,  from  one  to  twelve  burners 
each.  One  agent  sold  sixty -eight  dozen  the  first  week.  A  bov, 
before  and  after  school  hours,  cleared  $4.50  in  two  days.  A  lady 
cleared  $U7.25  in  sixteen  hours.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Terms  to 
Agents.  Sample,  SO  cts. 

GENERAL  SALES  CO.,  Cleona,  Pa. 


WPI  f  DRILLING 

W  Jl/JUI/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  Foil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills,  with  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


$1500 
A  YEAR 


Selling  MEND-A-RIP 

A  Per  foot v  Hand  Bowing  Machine  and 
Rlriter  combined.  The  gre&teat 
money  savor 
'  for  the  far¬ 
mer  is  tho 


greatest  money  maker  for  tho 
agent.  Ono  agent  makes  91500 
annually  selling  these,  many  others 
doing  almost  as  well.  W rite  today  for 
special  price  to  agent*  and  agents’  guide, 
“The  Way  to  Win.”  also  catalog  full  of 
_  money  makers, 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  216  DAYTON,  0. 

Great  Agents  Supply  House,  formerly  of  Frtdericktowr 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 


From  your  sugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eurcku  Sup  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  "air 
trap, '•  a  special  uatented  feature 

.POST’S 

[improved 
[Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 

Samples  of 
each, 5c ,  lots 
of  300  de- 
liveredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
receipt  of 
jprice.  Agents 
wanted.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free. 

8TELLB,  8ole  UPfr,  75  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y.  i 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoneyl 


Increases  tho  flow  when' 
every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
Spont  has  signature 
on  lubel  thus:  “0.  O. 
Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  3X 
in.  long,  per  100,  $1.75; 
No.  2. 3*4  in.  long,  per  100,  *1.50. 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 

INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


J.  M.  TIIORBURX  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to.  38  Park  Place 
N-EYV  YORK. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  eacntown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1008  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

$W  to  $27 


1908  model.  Write 

Finest  Guaranteed 

1908  Models 

•with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1906  &  1907  Models  ^  “J  .  <£  1 

all  of  best  makes  *P  *  *  ®  ^ 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  &  O  *0 
good  as  new .  ip  %»  «  «  ipO 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
bny  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  IVrite  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO., Dept.  11  80, Chicago 


160 

Acre 


FARMSssFREE 


k  O. 


Illustration  Showing  Mixed  Farming  Scene  in 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
and  mixed  farming  »n  the  new  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened  for  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions),  by 
the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  ©f  an  in¬ 
tending  homesteader.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  160  acres 
each  are  thus  now  easily  available  in  these  grain-growing, 
stock-raising  and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neighbors, 
churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your  children,  good 
laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads  convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  eacn  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last  Best 
West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time  to  go  and  where 
to  locate,  apply  to 


SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg:.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


From  Snow  io 
Southern  Sunshine 


to  fertile  lands  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  he  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
Still  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 

to  give  up  the  struggle  for  .existence  in 
your  snow-bound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  ’round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  bettor' for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

I.et  11s  show  you  how  easily  it  can  bo 
done.  Don’t  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer — 
others  are  now  comfortably  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  .von  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  onr  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  freo 
upon  request,  together  with  the  “Sea  hoard  Maga¬ 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gknkral  Industrial  Aornt, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia.  “Dept. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

On  the  back  of  the  card  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  the  following  is  printed: 

The  Guernsey  Cow. 

Noted  for: 

The  Highest  Natural  Colored  Products. 

The  Softest  and  Best  Flavored  Dairy 
Products. 

The  Most  Economical  Producers  of 
Cream  and  Butter. 

The  Winner  of  the  Pan-American 
Dairy  Breed  Test. 

The  Choice  for  the  Private  Dairy. 

The  “Old-time  Yellow  and  White 
Cow.”  The  Farmer’s  Dairy  Cow. 
Advanced  Register  Official  Year’s  Rec¬ 
ords — Milk,  14620.8  lbs.  Butter-fat, 

857.15  lbs.  (Equivalent  to  over  1,000 

lbs.  Butter.) 

Circulars  giving  general  information 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  persons  ask¬ 
ing  for  same.  Address  the  Secretary. 
(Address  on  other  side  of  card.) 

This  might  well  have  been  added : 
“We  make  the  papers  fit  the  cows!” 

WHAT  IS  PASTEURIZED  MILK? 

I  have  read  an  article  concerning  this  in 
one  agricultural  paper,  and  also  had  it  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  veterinary.  One  does  not 
agree  with  the  other.  s.  w.  w. 

Staten  Island. 

The  name  is  from  Pasteur,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  who  discovered  that  certain  germs 
could  be  destroyed  by  certain  degrees 
of  heat.  When  milk  is  boiled  or  raised 
to  212°  F.  for  a  certain  time  it  is  said 
to  be  sterilized — that  is,  all  forms  of 
germs  are  destroyed  and  the  milk  is 
sterile — without  life.  This  high  tem¬ 
perature  not  only  kills  the  germs  but 
sets  up  chemical  changes  which  give  a 
cooked  or  boiled  flavor  to  milk.  Pas¬ 
teurizing  is  called  a  partial  sterilizing, 
that  is,  heating  the  milk  enough  to  kill 
most  of  the  germs,  and  yet  not  enough 
to  give  the  “cooked”  taste.  Wing 
states  that  milk  can  be  heated  to  165° 
F.,  and  if  quickly  cooled  afterward  will 
not  show  this  taste,  while  it  is  safe 
from  disease  germs  and  will  remain 
sweet  36  to  48  hours  longer  than  milk 
not  Pasteurized.  Such  milk  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  cooled  quickly  to  50°  or  below. 

THE  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE. 

Give  me  your  opinion  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  as  to  dairy  qu'ality.  Are  they  more 
than  ordinary?  Would  it  pay  to  buy  a  bull 
of  that  breed  with  the  expectation  of  his  get 
being  a  success  for  milk  and  butter?  My 
cows  are  good  grade  Jerseys.  I  want  more 
milk  without  lessening  quality. 

West  Virginia.  v.  s.  o. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Brown  Swiss 
are  fine  cattle,  and  fair  producers  of 
milk  and  butter,  their  chief  advantage 
is  their  hardiness.  It  is  often  claimed 
for  them  that  they  can  use  a  large 
amount  of  roughage,  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  as  much  grain  as  other  breeds. 
This  was  disproved  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  test  where  there  were  five 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  they 
were  well  handled.  They  did  make  a 
good  record,  consumed  as  much  as,  or 
more  corn  fodder  than  any  other  breed, 
and  just  as  much  grain,  and  for  net 
production  of  milk  and  butter  were  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  Holsteins,  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  and  in  flesh  by  the 
Short-horns.  I  believe  this  was  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  breed  as  a  whole. 
For  dairy  purposes  I  should  always  se¬ 
lect  one  of  the  first  four  breeds  men¬ 
tioned. 

Do  not  expect  to  gain  by  crossing. 
If  your  grade  Jerseys  have  a  large 
amount  of  Jersey  blood  you  will  run 
up  against  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
breeding;  that  where  you  combine  two 
strong  bloods  that  have  been  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  for  generations  they  are  fully  as 
liable  to  produce  the  poor  qualities  of 
both  as  the  good  qualities  of  either,  and 
seldom  get  a  combination  of  the  good 
qualities  of  both.  I  should  select  a 


Jersey  bull  that  comes  from  a  family 
of  large  milkers ;  one  of  open  organiza¬ 
tion,  not  showing  much  tendency  to  high 
butter  fat.  Nature  does  not  go  two  ways 
at  the  same  time;  high  butter  fat,  less 
milk,  and  the  reverse.  You  will  get 
more  milk  from  the  progeny  of  your 
grade  Jerseys  and  greater  uniformity 
by  this  cross  than  by  trying  to  get  it 
from  any  out  cross.  I  speak  positive¬ 
ly,  for  I  have  made  a  similar  mistake. 
All  the  improvements  in  our  domestic 
animals  have  come  from  line,  not  cross 
breeding.  edward  van  alstyne. 


PASTURING  HOGS  AND  SHEEP. 

I  have  between  400  and  500  acres  of 
mountain  land.  This  land  is  covered 
with  wild  grasses ;  some  White  clover, 
ferns,  and  small  brush,  such  as  scrub 
oak  and  small  chestnuts  growing  in 
bunches.  It  is  wild  land,  but  excellent 
for  crops  of  all  kinds  after  clearing. 
Ground  is  a  sandy  loam,  some  clay. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  place  sheep  or 
hogs  on  this  land  in  10  or  20-acre  fields, 
with  the  idea  of  clearing  them  after¬ 
wards?  Would  either  sheep  or  hogs 
get  their  own  living  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  then  taking  them  up  in  Fall  to 
feed  and  fatten  for  sale  late,  about  De¬ 
cember?  My  principal  wish  is  to  know 
if  they  would  be  self-supporting  and 
make  a  good  growth  on  this  land  during 
the  Summer,  especially  the  hogs.  r.  j. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N..-Y. — We  submit  this  question  to 
readers  who  have  had  experience.  We 
think  the  sheep  would  make  a  living,  but 
doubt  if  the  hogs  would  make  much  if 
any  growth  on  such  land.  Of  course 
there  must  be  a  good  supply  of  water. 
We  should  want  to  feed  the  hogs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


I  A  II  R  PI  CARII-JERSEY  CATTLE  ONLY!  Do  not 
LnUllLL  I  nil lil  ask  us  what  we  have  for  sale  but 
tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  not  try  to  sell  you 
something  different.  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS! 

all  ages.  Includes  Nl 
1  .  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  J’lainsboro,  N.  J. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  numbering  80  Head,  headed  by  the  Im¬ 
ported  Champion,  Howie's  Fizzaway. 
PRIZE-WIN  NEKS  AND  PRODUCERS. 
STOCK  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  BULL  CALVES 
sired  by  Fizzaway  and  dams  of  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty.  Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WE  nAVE  A  FEW 

BLACK  JACKS 

Ago,  3  to  5  years, 
thoroughly  acclimated; 
broke  to  drive  in  har¬ 
ness  ;  will  tease  and 
serve  mare  without 
Jennet.  Also  have  a 
few  black  Jennets, some 
with  foal. 

SO.  CANNAN  JACK  CO.,  So.  Caiman,  Pa. 


February  1, 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays ;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  tiie  nice  stocK. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  CIjARK  FARM  HERD 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

GENIE  CLOTIIILDE  48097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.943  lbs.  fat  and  (5.179  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  (539.4  lbs.  milk,  24.337  lbs.  fat  and  30.421  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2602.15  lbs,  milk,  93.439  lbs.  fat  and  11(5.797  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
peKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlivis,  3NT.  Y. 


KALORAMA 


BERKSHIRES 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 


CALVIN  J.  HUSQN,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRIN  GBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oiii  by  Grand  Premier,  No, 80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68(500.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Bonis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Large,  Early  Maturing.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Grandsons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece. 

Special  offering  of  pigs  10  weeks  old. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc..,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

ft  4  Full  Age  Sows  liredforMarchfur- 

|  L  L  L  U  rowing;  lo  Sprint;  Gilts  bred  for  March 
Ul  I  Lfl  a,,<*  AFrh  farrowing:  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  front  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

KIOHAKI)  II.  STONK,  TrumansburK,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires&C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  skin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Keg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAM IL’l’ON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pa 


nmn  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  ami  Jersey 

911 1  U  I  rill  1,1  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buv  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J,  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 

i 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  tired:  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W’.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


-Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  c 
.  w..  both  sexes,  also  a  fine  lot  c 

Dorset  Rams  ready  for  breeding.  Address 
HEARTS  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  Yori 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silvor  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  witli  pedigree;  Brood  sows $25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbitrg,  New  York. 


PHFQHIRFQ— ' THK  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

onuoninco  I,ong-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNING-SIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


fHF^HIDpCi  THE  NEW  YORK 
^  11  °  1  1  1  L,  FARMERS’  HO(i. 

Hardy  iprolifle  istrong  fine  bonediquick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University  .Ithaca. N.Y. 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions 
Poland  China  and  Tamwortli 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum.,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I -ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^tlOU(H1TO^C^ec^1-BraUtIeboroi^^i( 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  on 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  he  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
1’.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  I)e  Ko[ 
Jr.  ttIVEKIIUUGll  IHtOS.,  Ililitiur.st  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Sp>ringdale  Holsteins— Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  hulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, Ktatfng  wants,  H.M.Lyon  &  Sons.Wyalusing.Pa. 


WANTED 

to  exchange  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  for  a  good 
farm  team.  Team  mu4i  be  from  four  to  seven 
years  old,  sound,  and  weigh  at  lea^t  2,400  lbs. 
We  have  ^tock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

If  you  are  interested  write  now. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona.  New  York. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

1  Y oar  Old 

DAM— Seventy  pound  cow,  good  tester. 

SIRE’S  DAM— Almost  90  pounds  a  day  and  over 
29'-2  pounds  butter  in  7  days.  She  has  won  more, 
and  higher,  butter  prizes  than  any  other  cow. 

Tli  is  bull  is  dark  in  color  and  for  that  reason  first 
check  for  $50  gets  Him.  You  may  look,  but  you 
will  not  find  a  better  bargain. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINCS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


I  CAN  furnish  YOU  with  GRADE  JERSEYS 
ami  HOLSTEINS,  fresh  and  soon  to  freshen. 
Write  for  special  price  on  car  lots.  Address 
F.  S.  WILBUR,  Portiandviile,  New  York. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  duo  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hull  calves  which  will  he  ready  foi  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  duo  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  he  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLennan.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


1  90S. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Apples. — The  market  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment,  except  that  a  few  extra  choice 
Baldwins  have  sold  above  quoted  prices. 

Fotatoes. — The  market  continues  dull.  A 
large  amount  of  old  stock  is  running  under 
?2,  and  Bermuda  new  potatoes  are  selling 
at  figures  that  leave  but  little  profit  for  the 
growers. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has 
ruled  that  dogs  are  not  “articles  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
or  toilet  articles,’’  and  hence  are  subject 
to  customs  duty. 

Heavy  Canal  Trade. — Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  an  inland  city,  yet  on  account  of 
its  ship  canal  facilities  has  developed  a 
large  steamer  trade,  and  is  an  important 
distributing  point.  The  business  handled 
at  this  port  during  1907  was  over  5,000,000 
tons.  Exports  of  coal  and  imports  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  cattle  are  the  heaviest  items. 

Business  with  Jamaica. — Our  trade  with 
that  island  has  been  usually  large  the  past 
six  months.  Among  other  items  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  were  120,- 
000  barrels  of  flour;  145,000  bushels  of 
corn ;  500,000  pounds  of  butter  and  oleo ; 
8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  30.000  barrels 
of  cement,  the  building  material  being 
largely  required  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  earthquake  at  Kingston. 

Egos. — The  unusually  mild  weather  has 
favored  increased  production.  Hundreds  of 
small  flocks  that  on  account  of  inferior 
housing  and  care  ordinarily  lay  but  little 
in  Winter  are  surprising  their  careless 
owners.  This  item  alone  makes  a  decided 
increase  in  current  offerings.  The  well-used 
flocks  also  appreciate  a  Spring-like  January. 
No  matter  how  well  a  hen  is  fed  and 
housed  she  prefers  bare  and  unfrozen 
ground  to  snowbanks  and  cold  winds,  and 
shows  her  approval  of  the  weather  in  the 
egg  basket.  Prices  on  all  grades  have 
gone  down  two  to  four  cents  since  last  re¬ 
port,  and  some  of  the  lower  grade  storage 
stock  is  going  below  15  cents. 

“What  will  cotton  be  worth  next 
Spring?”  T.  p. 

North  Carolina. 

On  the  basis  of  mill  stocks  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  It  would  seem  that  cotton  should  sell 
for  13%  or  14  cents  within  three  or  four 
months.  There  are  reports  of  mills  de¬ 
creasing  their  output  on  account  of  slack 
trade,  as,  because  of  the  financial  troubles, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  have  been  unable 
to  buy  or  carry  normal  quantities  of  goods. 
But  people  must  have  cotton  goods  and 
lots  of  them.  They  may  economize  on 
silk  and  wool,  but  cotton  goods  are  a 
necessity  next  to  food,  and  on  this  account 
the  mill  demand  for  raw  cotton  is  not 
likely  to  lessen.  Manufactured  white  gOods 
'n  the  staple  lines  are  more  expensive  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  and  this 
increase  of  price  is  shown  even  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  bargain  sales,  which  usually  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  buyers.  In  this  state¬ 
ment  no  account  is  taken  of  speculative 
manipulation  of  the  raw  cotton  market,  a 
very  important  item  but  manifestly  out  of 
the  field  of  safe  price  forecasting. 

w.  w.  H. 


FATTENING  CALIFORNIA  CATTLE. 

An  article  in  the  Iais  Angeles  Times 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  great  Patterson  ranch  near  Ox¬ 
nard.  This  ranch  contains  5,656  acres.  A 
few  years  ago  It  was  little  more  than  waste 
land.  The  development  of  methods  in 
handling  this  ranch  have  followed  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  over  three  miles  of  tile  and  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  underground 
drainage,  the  water  being  carried  to  a  dump¬ 
ing  station  at  the  southwest  part  of  the 
property  and  pumped  over  the  sand  dunes 
into  the  Pacific.  Then  came  the  rotation 
of  crops,  only  about  one-third  of  the  ranch 
being  ’devoted  to  sugar  beets  at  one  time, 
the  other  years  growing  beans  and  grain. 
Lastly  has  come  the  development  of  the 
cattle  fattening  industry,  thousands  of  head 
each  year  being  fed  upon  beet  pulp  from  the 
beets  of  the  ranch,  bean  straw  from  the 
beans,  and  molasses  from  the  sugar  factory, 
shipped  to  the  stock  yards  in  tank  cars 
and  stored  in  big  tanks.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  stock  fattening  process  is  the  large  beet 
pulp  silo,  which  is  300x300  feet  and  when 
full  contains  60,000  tons  of  pulp.  Pulp 
cars  are  filled  at  the  sugar  factory  and  are 
run  to  the  silo  on  the  tracks  of  the  Bakers- 
ticld-Ventura  Railroad.  The  track  runs  over 
the  center  of  the  excavation  and  the  pulp 
drops  through  to  the  silo  below,  where  It 
seeks  its  own  level  and  is  forced  by  the 
weight  of  that  coming  later  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  excavation.  It  gradually 
becomes  heated  by  the  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  after  resting  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  is  cut  away  with  spades 
and  shoveled  into  cars  which  run  down  be¬ 
tween  two  lines  of  troughs  and  connect  a 
series  of  corrals  on  either  side,  in  each  of 
which  are  a  hundred  head  or  more  of  cattle. 
In  this  manner  3,000  head  of  cattle  are  fed 
each  day.  Beet  pulp  also  needs  something 
for  coarseness,  the  pulp  alone  being  too 
rich  and  watery  for  exclusive  food.  On 
this  ranch,  where  Lima  beans  are  used  to 
rotate  with  sugar  beets,  to  the  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  of  both,  the  residue  of  these  two  crops 
is  employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  One 
would  be  insufficient  without  the  other. 
The  straw  is  scattered  in  the  corrals,  and 
the  stock  feed  on  it,  along  with  the  pulp. 
In  the  early  days  It  was  placed  in  the 
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troughs  with  the  pulp,  but  this  method  has 
lw»en  discountenanced  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  expense,  and  the  results  were  no  more 
effective  than  in  the  present  method.  The 
managers  of  the  Patterson  ranch  find  the 
beet  pulp  gives  a  bigger  percentage  of 
nutritive  ratio  to  the  meat  of  pulp  fed  stock 
than  almost  any  other  food.  It  is  claimed 
by  prominent,  stock  feeders  that  these 
cattle  develop  in  a  good  thrifty  manner,  and 
are  even  superior  to  the  Alfalfa-fed  cattle 
of  the  north.  Horned  cattle  gain  an  aver¬ 
age  of  one  and  one-half  pound  per  day,  and 
dishorned  cattle  two  pounds  per  day.  After 
30  days  they  gain  very  rapidly  and  on  the 
Patterson  ranch  seem  to  reach  their  ideal 
condition  in  a  little  less  than  90  days. 

It  would  seem  that  the  feeding  of  beet 
pulp  to  beef  cattle  is  destined  to  be  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  cattle  feeding  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  following  the  development  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry.  It  may  be  secured  in 
the  greatest  quantities  at.  that  time  of  the 
Winter  when  almost  all  of  the  ranges  of 
the  south  are  crying  for  rain  and  after  the 
rain  comes  must  wait  several  weeks  before 
the  starving  stock  can  get  the  benefit  of 
slow-growing  grass.  From  November  until 
the  pulp  gives  out  in  the  Spring,  this  date 
being  only  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
cattle  to  feed,  many  thousands  of  head  of 
stock  can  not  only  be  kept  alive,  but  put 
in  the  finest  possible  shape  for  the  market. 
Cattle  take  to  siloed  pulp  much  more  read¬ 
ily  than  might  be  expected.  The  Patterson 
ranch  management  has  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  furnishing  beet  molasses  that  is  of  no 
avail  at  the  sugar  factory  and  by  another 
season  will  feed  more  sugar  molasses  to 
stock  than  any  other  ranch  in  the  world. 
A  tank  has  been  built  at  the  pulp  silo  that 
contains  a  total  of  200  tons  of  molasses. 
This  molasses  is  run  into  tank  cars  on  the 
same  tracks  upon  which  the  pulp  cars  r"un 
and  from  these  is  distributed  in  the  long 
lines  of  troughs  the  same  as  the  pulp.  It 
is  mixed  with  the  pulp  to  give  it  a  more 
pleasing  taste,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
a  most,  nutritious  stock  food  itself,  also 
having  been  found  to  be  of  great  value  for 
horses. 


“Pedigree.” — Originally  men  kept  care¬ 
ful  registers  of  the  breeding  of  cattle  in 
order  that  they  might,  successfully  pursue  a 
certain  definite  policy  in  breeding,  which 
they  hoped  would  improve  the  breed.  The 
record  was  like  a  label  on  the  animal. 
Under  that  system  the  animal  had  back  of 
it  the  record  and  the  breed.  Under  our 
modern  system  the  main  thing  is  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  then  the,  animal,  the  breeder  we  pay 
little  attention  to.  We  have  lost  the  spirit 
entirely  and  retain  only  the  letter,  which 
will  kill  the  whole  business.  J.  h.  c. 

Nova  Scotia. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and  , 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulati 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag¬ 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  102C,GrenIoch,  NJ. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO,  Unesvflle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  tho  u  Sunlight 99  Acctjlcno  Gas  Machine-. 


Just  One  Fault 
With  the  New 

DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 


At  every  conference  and  convention  of  the  De  Laval  traveling' 
representatives  and  local  agents  during'  December  and  .January 
there  has  been  just  one  criticism  made  in  connection  with  the 
new  1908  machines  and  the  policy  of  the  Company  in  respect  to 
them,  and  that  has  been  that  the  Company’s  advertisements, 
catalog-ues  and  circulars  DO  NOT  BEGIN  TO  CLAIM  NEARLY 
ENOUGH  FOR  THE  NEW  MACHINES,  and  that  if  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  many  features  of  superiority  could  only  he  brought 
home  to  every  intending  buyer  of  a  cream  separator  there 
could  scarcely  he  a  single  buyer  who  would  not  prefer  a  De  Laval 
machine  and  find  it  actually  cheaper  and  wiser  in  every  way 
to  purchase  one  of  them  in  preference  to  anything  else. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  every  meeting  has  been: 
“CLAIM  MORE  FOR  THE  MACHINES  and  try  harder  to  make 
intending  buyers  really  appreciate  THEIR  SUPREMACY  IN 
EVERY  WAV  in  the  face  of  the  claims  of  all  kinds  made  for 
would-be  competing  machines,  which,  if  words  and  means  can 
only  be  found  to  accomplish  it,  must  result  in  the  new  De  Laval 
machines  SIMPLY  SWEEPING  THE  FIELD  IN  1908,  provided 
enough  of  them  can  he  produced  to  meet  the  demand.” 

A  new  catalogue  illustrating  the  new  machines  is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Stkkkt, 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  121  r»  Filbert  Strrkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Diidmm  A  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  OHices  : 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  Wll.LIAM  STBKKT 

MONTREAL 

I  I  Sc  16  I’BINCKSS  S'rKEKT 

WINNIPEG 

107  FlBST  STBKKT 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


MANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Cumpbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


I’ll  Give  You  Plenty  ol  Time 
to  Prove  that  the  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill  Will  Pay  for 
Itsell  in  a  Year - - - 

You  can  prove  this  by  simply  taking  my  proposition  and  cleaning  your  grain 
— before  you  »e  11  it — or  before  you  sow  it.  $1,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  alone  each  season  by  selling  and  sowing  dirty  grain  is  a 
low  estimate.  You  won’t  haul  it  to  be  cleaned  before  you  sell  your  grain, 
so  you  are  “docked”  on  the  price  because  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Just  take 
me  up  on  my  offer — get  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  and  save  its  price 
easily  by  using  it  on  your  place.  Take  30  Days’  Free  Trial  first. 

HERE’S  WHAT  IT  DOES 

Cleans  all  kinds  of  grain— Separates  Oats  from  Wheat  better  than  any  mil!  you  can 
buy — Cleans  Red  Clover— Takes  out  Buckhoru  Plantain.  Cleans  Alslko  (.lover  and 
Alfalfa — Cleans  Beans,  Oats,  Barley — Grades  Corn — Cleans  Timothy  Seed— Takes 
all  chess  and  cockle  out  of  wheat. 


Chatham  Free  Book  Tells  You 

This  valuable  book  tells  many  other  ways  than  those  above  that  a 
Chatham  Panning  Mill  will  make  and  save  for  you.  As  a  practical 
man  you  know  that  all  I've  said  above  Is  true  and  you  also  know  that 
In  selling  direct  from  our  factory— prepaying  freight  to  you — giving 
you  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL— and  our  wholesale  price— we 
have  simply  not  to  give  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  that  does 
ail  we  claim  for  it.  Our  business  life  depends  on  our  mill’s  making 
good.  Remember  that 

I  Prepay  the  Freight 

I’ll  send  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  on  30  Bays’  Trial  to  prove 
it  will  do  all  we  say  It  will.  230,000  sold  already  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Experiment  Stations  Indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Papers  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  subscribers.  So  why  take  low  price.  fordlrty,mlxed 
grain,  or  sow  seed  that  grow.  weed,  and  mixed  crops?  Write 
for  full  particulars  prices  and  New  Catalog  Free— Address  me 
at  nearest  city  to  you— MANSON  CAMPBELL,  Pre.ldent 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

2  1  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dept.22Kan.aa  City,  Mo.  Dept. 22St.  Paul, 

Dept.  22  Portland,  Ore. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


My  Plan  On 
30  Days  Free 
Trial 


CAHOON 


i  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur- 
^able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
i Write  for  new  booklet/* ‘Sowing 
for  Results’  ’  and  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir, 

.GOODELL  COMPANY 
14  Main  Bt„  Antrim,  N.  H., 


You 


need  not  waste 
time  and  money 
1  Cypher.  Incubator. 

ners.  experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

t.  hr  -  - 


’experimenting"  to  make  money  with  poultry  now  because 
and  Brooder,  nave  proved  that  that’s  unnecessary,  to  begin- 
rrlcultural  Experiment  Stations.  Whether  you  are  an  Imme¬ 
diate  buyer  or  not.  Investigate  Cyphers  patented  machines  and 

MAKE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY.  Our  212-page  Free  Catalog 
sesses  Illustrations  f  all  necessary  down-to-date  poultry  supplies  mam 
tured  by  us.  Write  for  It.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York;  Boston;  Chicago;  Kan...  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London, 


QUALylTT'Y 


axle — every  spoke — every  hub — tire  and 
produce  have  made  the  Studebaker  the 


bolt 


made 


Every  ounce  of  material  that  goes  into  a 
Studebaker  wagon  or  buggy  has  the  “Studebaker 
Reputation”  behind  it.  Over  50  years’  exper  -nee 
has  taught  us  how  to  make  vehicles  that  last.  1  ery 
experts.  The  result — the  finest  wagons  possibu  to 


Largest  Vehicle  Factory  in  the  World 

line  appeals  to  all  careful 


The  absolute  reliability  of  the  Studebaker 
buyers,  those  who  want  honest  value. 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent.  If  you  don’t  know  one, 
will  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp, 
“Studebaker”  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1908 — FREE. 


write  to  us.  If  you 
we  will  send  you  the 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


South  Bend,  Indiana 


Wilt  . 
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February  1, ' 


A  WHITE  HEN  MAN. 

During  the  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes 
to  print  pictures  of  its  contributors.  We 
find  that  readers  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  people  who  stand  behind  the 
printed  words.  One  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  poultrymen  in  the 
country  is  Floyd  Q.  White.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  took  an  old  farm  and 
made  it  pay — without  any  brass  band 
accompaniment.  We  always  welcome 
articles  from  Mr.  White.  They  are  hard 
to  get ;  we  have  asked  him  questions 
and  had  them  sent  back  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  he  did  not  know  and 
didn’t  want  to  have  the  public  see  that 
“the  question  pump  was  just  sucking 
air !”  We  tried  to  get  a  photograph  of 
Mr.  White,  but  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  42,  page  79,  is  the  only  one  he  will 
offer.  He  sends  the  following  modest 
statement  of  what  he  has  done: 

“I  do  not  like  to  comply  with  your 
request  for  me  to  send  you  material  for 
a  ‘write-up’  any  more  than  I  wanted  to 
see  my  face  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  better  men  and 
more  interesting  careers  for  your  read¬ 
ers  than  mine.  However,  I  will  comply 
briefly:  Born  in  18G5.  Left  the  farm 
when  19  and  worked  two  years  in  New 
York  City  as  clerk  and  salesman,  com¬ 
ing  home  to  take  the  management  of  the 
home  farm,  which  had  not  been  paying 
expenses  for  some  years.  While  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  farm,  I  yet  realized  the 
need  of  better  equipment,  and  went  to 
Cornell  the  first  short  course  they 
offered  in  1892.  Married  in  1893,  and 
in  1894  formed  the  partnership  with  my 
brother-in-law,  James  E.  Rice,  now 
Professor  of  Poultry  Plusbandry  in 
Cornell,  and  sta  ted  a  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  plant,  making  a  specialty  of  fresh 
eggs  direct  to  the  consumer.  For  some 
time  this  was  uphill  work,  as  our  capi¬ 
tal  was  very  limited,  but  not  for  one 
moment  did  we  believe  we  could  fail, 
which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success.” 

That  was  written  last  October.  At 
that  time  we  asked  Mr.  White  to  tell  us 
what  he  considered  the  most  important 
things  in  connection  with  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  He  sent  the  following : 

“At  no  other  time  of  year  is  good 
feed  and  care  so  necessary  for  results 
as  at  this  season  (Fall).  It  is  not 
nature  for  hens  to  lay  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  in  order  to  overcome  her 
natural  tendencies  we  have  to  take  extra 
pains  in  feed  and  care.  A  man  re¬ 
marked  the  other  day  that  he  wanted  to 
cut  off  all  the  hens’  heads  every  time 
he  paid  for  a  load  of  feed,  and  most 
of  us  should  cut  off  a  good  many  heads 
now,  as  the  high  price  of  feed  has  made 
it  particularly  unprofitable  to  keep  poor 
stock  of  any  kind,  but  what  we  do  keep 
we  should  endeavor  to  give  the  very 
best  of  feed  and  housing.  All  houses 
must  be  dry  and  tight  on  three  sides, 
but  as  yet  there  have  been  but  few 
nights  when  the  windows  or  curtains  on 
our  houses  have  been  shut,  and  those 
were  stormy  and  would  have  wet  the 
litter  inside.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
have  all  the  fresh  air  you  can  in  the 
houses  when  you  first  shut  up  the  hens, 
as  nothing  will  give  them  colds  quicker 
than  their  huddling  on  the  perches  and 
being  heated  all  night,  as  they  will  do 
when  frightened  by  being  shut  up  after 
having  free  range  all  Summer.  Colds 
are  much  easier  prevented  than  cured, 
and  they  sometimes  develop  into  roup. 
Fresh  air  will  not  give  your  hens  colds. 
If  your  houses  have  board  floors  they 
must  be  made  tight,  and  the  houses 
banked  around  with  dirt  to  keep  the 
cold  wind  from  coming  underneath.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  put  in  cement  floors. 
When  feeding  it  is  better  to  have  a  little 
feed  to  carry  back  with  you  than  to 
take  what  you  think  is  just  enough  for 
them,  as  no  one  can  gauge  a  chicken’s 
appetite,  and  no  ‘rule  of  three’  will  work 
in  feeding  a  flock  of  hens.  Some 


days  our  own  flock  will  eat  nearly  half 
a  bushel  more  than  on  others.  We  like 
to  feed  a  hot  mash  at  noon,  made  of  cut 
clover  covered  with  a  kettle  of  boiled 
vegetables,  and  then  meal  mixed,  and 
fed  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand 
in  it.  If  you  can  get  bones  and 
butcher’s  scraps  to  cook  with  the  vege¬ 
tables,  and  will  use  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  it  makes  it  more  palatable,  and 
the  hens  relish  it  more,  and  if  after  all 
your  care  and  feeding  your  hens  don’t 
lay,  don’t  ask  what  is  the  matter,  for  I 
have  had  the  same  trouble  at  times.” 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

WOODEN  HOOPS  FOR  SILOS. 

Would  you  use  wooden  hoops  made  of  elm 
strips  on  Norway  pine  stave  silo,  well  sea¬ 
soned?  Silo  is  built  inside,  except  one-third 
exposure  to  the  north.  What  would  he  the 
difference  in  price  between  wooden  and  iron 
hoops?  c.  A. 

Jeddo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  a  silo  that  will  stand  rigid 
and  firm,  hoops  that  neither  shrink  nor 
expand,  and  a  silo  that  cannot  possibly 
collapse  when  empty  as  iron-hooped  silos 
often  do,  put  on  elm  hoops  made  of  half¬ 
inch  by  five  inches  wide  hoops,  four  lay¬ 
ers,  well  broken  joints,  and  nailed  well 
as  each  layer  is  added.  If  built  inside 
the  barn  as  you  state,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  protection,  save  that  I  would 
give  it  a  heavy  outside  coat  of  Fortland 
cement  whitewash.  The  cost  of  the 
wooden  hoops  is  about  $1.25  each.  It 
will  take  about  375  feet  board  measure 
of  elm  to  make  the  hoops,  about  $6 
worth  of  lumber  at  our  local  prices.  Two 
good  men  should  make  the  10  hoops  in 
a  day.  Iron  hoops,  threads  and  turn 
buckles  would  cost  $25  or  more. 
That,  too,  would  be  a  local  question. 
A  wooden  hoop  will  last  as  long  as  the 
inside  lining,  and  will  always  be  in  its 
place,  always  of  the  same  exact  size; 
the  silo  cannot  collapse  and  there  is  no 
adjusting  of  hoops,  owing  to  the  swelling 
or  shrinking  of  staves.  So  far  as  I 
know,  everyone  who  ever  built  a  wooden 
hooped  silo  was  well  -pleased  with  the 
structure.  john  gould. 


^  This  is  the 


I  MY  VEHI¬ 
CLES  ARE 
YOURS  TO  TRY 
DAYS  FREE 

6 -  — _ plan  that 

|  adopted  seven  years  ae< 
*  and  it  has  been  satisfai 
tory  to  both  mycustomei 
and  myself.  In  addition  t 
that,  I  guarantee  to  »av 
you  Vi  in  the  cost.  I  se 
my  SPLIT  HICI 
ORY  VEHICLE 
direct  from  my  fai 
tory  to  the  use 
There  is  no  middli 
man’s  profit  b 
tween  us — no  agei 
between  you  an 
me.  My  gooc 

One  'Mfl  I  are  backed  u 

hundred  4  V  F  .  NXNSsSmv  DY- 

thousand  A R  )m big  ca 
SpIltHiekory  MS  riagefa< 

Vehicles  in  use  Mli  toriec 

*»  5ve.r  .  the  is  1/V  Cine 

United  States.  A 
Thousands  of  cus-  . 
tomers  everywhere  who 
say  they  saved  money  In 
dealing  with  me.  Writs 
tor  my  FREE  182-page  Cat¬ 
alogue  today.  A  postal  will  , 

get  it.  Runabouts,  Driving  ' 

Wagons  Top  Buggies,  Automobile 
Seat  Driving  Wagons  and  Two-ln 
One  Top  Buggies,  Carriages, 

Surreys,  Spring  Wagons  and _ 

Harness,  all  at  prices  guaranteed  tosavevou 
from  8336  to  50%.  9 

Address  me  personally— write  today. 
Catalogue  will  come,  postage  paid, 

1  by  return  mall. 

Address— H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mlg.  Company 
Station  290 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Be  sure  and  address 
all  mail  to  head¬ 
quarters — 

Columbus, 

o* 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 


Best  Hay  Knife  made.  Combination  hand 
and  foot  power.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  two  men  using  any  other  knife, 
thus  saving  one  day’s  wages.  Can  be  used 
for  cutting  sod  from  ditches.  Ely’s  Hay 
Knife  has  many  advantages  over  other  kinds. 
For  sale  by  dealers.  Look  for  the  nama 
i  “Ely’s  Dandy”  on  blade.  Write  for  catalogue. 
vjU.  THEO.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO. 

\  Dept.  D.  Girard,  Pa. 


CPCC'FEEDERS  HAND 

I  II  II  n  n  n  M  with  analysis 

llkla  □  U  U  K  ta,lles  and  val 

unble  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  feed. 

CHAPIN  A.  CO.,  Inc. _ - _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

You  Must  Know 

More  About  Si/OS 

because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide 
to  adopt  tills  greatest  of  all  money-making  farm  econ¬ 
omizers.  Send  In  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new, 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your¬ 
self  on  this  Interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  This  New  Book  not  only 
tell.  you  how  and  why  the 

LANSING  SILO 

is  the  oneSiloforevery  farmer 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures 
of  sllo-farms  and  letters  from 
successful  Silolsts.  Name  on 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book. 
THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
A  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lanalng,  Mich. 


SILOS 

You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Bilo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

220  WETS  STREET.  RUTLAND.  VT 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

Cook  the  food  yon  feed  yonr  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
poultry  and  the  result  will  he  increased 
ness.  It’s  cheaper  than  feeding  raw  foo 


§r< 

. 


M 


Farmers’Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

is  all  that* s  required.  This  is  the 
best  cooker  made,  inexpensive, 
economical,  and  it  •  ill  1  ist  a 
long  while,  can  he  used  for 
many  purposes.  Write  for  illus- 
tnted  descriptive  circular  a,.d 
prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  CORTLAND,  H.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  aa-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  K.  SHERRY  &  00..  Batavia,  III 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBKRTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


DR  .WEAHE’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

That  heaves  can  be  cured  has  been 
proven  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  has  been 
used  according  to  directions  and  the 
horse  has  been  restored  to  health. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  long  standing 
where  the  horse  has  been  practically 
worthless  are  recorded  as  almost  cured. 

5-pound  package  Dr.  Weare’s  Heavo 
Remedy  sent  prepaid  anywhere,  $3. 
Enough  to  cure  any  ordinary  case. 

GEO.  G.  MULLINER  k  CO.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Insuree  sound  horses.  Curesspllnt, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  *100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mess. 

Jieware  of  all  blisters:  they  £tv4 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cove 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

IB  years  sale.  One  to  two  can* 
,  trill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

ThekewtonIteiiied7Co.,Tole<le,0, 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOC  K 
BALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costa  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN.  but 


^JJSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  g2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,TR.,  for  mankind, 
gl.UObottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments.Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 

Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W.  F, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield, Mass 


TOXALINE 

A  CERTAIN  REMEDY 

For  Stomach  and  Lung  Worms 

Quart  Can,  $1.50;  for  35  to  30  Animals, 
Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  73  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  A 
Wright. vllle,  Pa. 


Ajmnaque  SawOutfit 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  OUT 
famous  6  H.  P. 

Ahenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device; 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine-  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— easily  dt  tachd  e.  We  make  u  full  line  of  sawing  outllts,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


5  HP 
Engine 


STEEL  PLOWS 


These 
Splendid 
Steel  Plows 

are  the  product  of  a  pioneer  plow  maker.  The  perfected  result  of  62 
years  devoted  to  constant  endeavor  to  produce  the  “ideal  plow.” 
Constructed  along  the  most  advanced  lines,  handsomely  finished, 
durably  built,  trim  in  appearance,  compact  in  design,  they  appeal 
with  especial  force  to  the  expert  plowman  who  appreciates  th~ 
solid  worth  of  a  really  good  plow.  Note  the  high  throat,  long 
steel  landside,  long  trim  point  and  compact  appearance— these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  points  that  appeal  to  the  true  farmer — 
Cambridge  Plows  have  all  the  others.  They  are  light  in 
weight  ana  draft— easy  on  man  and  team,  and  are  built  strong 
for  long  life  and  hard  service;  but  it’s  in  their  working-  qual¬ 
ities  where  they  surpass  all  competitors— it’s  their  ability  to 
make  dollars  for  the  farmer  that  makes  them  favorites.  Our 
No.  29  Cambridge  Steel  Plows  with  Automatic  Steel  Jointer,  Shiftin 
Wheel— Automatic  Coulter  when  desired— is  reversible  for  flat  lan< 


BACK  or THE 


Clevis  and 
or  hillside 

work.  It’s  a  wonder.  In  our  complete  line  is  a  plow  for  every  soil,  for  every  local¬ 
ity,  and  they  are  all  described  in  detail  in  our  handsome  free  catalog,  which  also 
describes  the  complete  “Lovejoy  Fine”  of  Farm  Tools.  Tools  that  help 
the  farmer  get  better  crops— that  lighten  farm  labors  and  reduce  the  repair 
bills— Lovejoy  Tools  are  money-savers,  money-makers  for  the 
farmer.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 
If  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  town  we  want  to  make  you  “A 
Special  Price  Proposition”  that  will  save  you  some  money 
on  your  farm  tools. 


THE 
PRODUCT 
OF  A 

PIONEER 
PLOW 
MAKER 


THE 

LOVEJOY 
COMPANY 

700  Foundry  St., 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


1908. 
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A  PROFITABLE  MILK  DAIRY. 

Enclosed  find  a  report  of  my  dairy 
for  the  year  1907.  The  dairy  consisted 
of  nine  two  and  three-year-old  heifers, 
first  time  fresh,  and  12  cows  from  five  to 
nine  years  of  age.  All  are  grade  Hol- 
steins;  milk  sold  to  shipping  station; 
cows  freshen  from  November  to  March. 
I  have  not  tried  to  see  how  much  I 
could  get  out  of  them,  but  what  profit 
was  possible  with  reasonable  care  and 
feed.  I  shall  try  to  better  it  this  present 
year.  The  milk  is  weighed  every  time 
and  daily  record  kept. 


Month. 

Lbs.  of 
milk. 

No. 

40-qt. 

cans. 

Price 

per 

can. 

Proceeds. 

Jan.  . 

.  16,443 

193  1-2 

$1.30 

$251 .55 

h’eb.  . 

.  16,425 

19.3  1-3 

1.20 

232.00 

March 

.  18,434 

216  2-3 

1.10 

2.38.32 

April 

.  19,202 

225  2-3 

1.10 

248.22 

May  • 

.  18,360 

216 

.95 

204.20 

June 

,  19,080 

224  1-2 

•  .80 

1  79.00 

July  . 

.  1.3,771 

162 

.85 

137.70 

August 

.  7,181 

84  1-2 

1.05 

88.72 

Sept. 

.  5,087 

60 

1.23 

73.80 

Oct.  .  . 

.  4,472 

52  1-2 

1.44  1-2 

75.86 

Nov. 

15,821 

180 

1.44  1-2 

268.77 

Dec.  . 

21,863 

257 

1.44  1-2 

371.36 

176,145 

Cr.  by  21  calves 

at  $2.50 

each . . . . 

$2,370.10 

52.50 

Average  milk 

per  co>w, 

$2,422.60 
8,387  6-7. 

Average  gross 
Manlius,  N. 

proceeds 

Y. 

;  $115.36. 

F. 

D.  K. 

RATION  FOR  COWS. 

Would  you  give  rue  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  that  are  to  be  used  for  a  calf  dairy? 
Prices  of  grain  here :  Cornmeal,  $1.45  per 
100;  Red  Cow  and  Sucrene  feeds,  $1.35; 
union  feeds,  $1.60;  bran  and  middlings, 
$1.40 ;  gluten  and  oil  meal  at  about  the 
same  average  prices ;  good  stock  hay  and 
clover  hay  for  roughage.  a.  d.  c. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  the  “Red  Cow”  feed, 
so  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  it.  The 
Sucrene  I  have  fed  largely  for  the  past 
two  years.  It  has  about  16%  per  cent 
protein  and  3 1-2  per  cent.  fat.  It  is 
bulky,  safe,  laxative  and  a  very  good 
milk  producer,  but  not  as  good  as  the 
gluten.  The  price  is  rather  high,  yet  I 
prefer  it  to  bran  at  the  same  price.  Two 
parts  by  weight  of  it  and  one  part  of 
gluten  make  a  fine  ration  to  produce 
milk,  but  both  lack  fat.  “Union 
grains”  are  good,  but  too  expensive, 
with  27  per  cent,  protein.  You  can  get 
this  more  cheaply  by  doing  your  own 
mixing,  with  the  addition  to  the  Sucrene 
or  dried  brewers!  grains,  of  gluten, 
cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal.  With  no 
succulent  food  you  will  find  the  latter 
a  valuable  addition  to  your  ration,  pro¬ 
viding  protein  and  fat  and  helping  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  good  order.  I  would 
suggest  as  a  full  day’s  ration  of  grains, 
four  pounds  Sucrene,  two  pounds  of 
gluten,  one  pound  of  linseed  and  one 
pound  of  cornmeal.  This  should  give 
you  a  good  flow  of  milk,  keep  the  cows 
in  good  flesh  and  physical  condition  and 
will  make  as  cheap  a  ration  as  I  can 
compose  with  the  price  of  the  foods 
mentioned  taken  into  consideration. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


BUYINC  A  DAIRY  BULL. 

We  keep  at  present  33  cows,  and  think 
the  bull  is  getting  too  old  for  good  service. 
We  sell  milk  and  have  a  mixed  lot  of  cows. 
I  want  to  purchase  a  good  young  bull,  and 
ask  your  advice  as  to  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  person  to  buy  such  an  animal  from. 
Your  issue  of  January  11  states,  “It  is  an 
excellent  time  right  now  to  buy  registered 
stock.”  Could  you  state  what  I  should  pay 
for  a  good  bull,  about  one  year  old,  and  the 
breed  you  consider  best?  w.  b.  l. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  always  able  to  give  names  of 
reliable  breeders  who  will  guarantee 
their  stock.  Just  now  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  greater  demand  for  fine  stock, 
especially  for  dairy  bulls,  than  we  have 
known  in  some  years.  There  are  just  as 
many  honest  breeders  as  there  ever  were 
and  they  are  more  willing  than  ever  to 
prove  that  the  papers  fit  their  cows.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  purebred  stock 
are  sound.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
closer  an  animal  is  bred  along  certain 
lines  the  more  likely  its  progeny  are  to 
carry  the  color  and  character  of  the 
parent.  When  the  ancestors  of  a  bull 
on  both  sides  and  for  many  generations 
are  known  to  have  been  good  milkers 


and  mostly  of  a  certain  type  we  can  be 
quite  sure  that  his  calves  will  be  like 
him.  In  the  present  case  no  one  can  ad¬ 
vise  properly  without  knowing  more 
about  those  33  cows.  What  color  are 
they  ?  Are  they  large  or  small  and  what 
breed  predominates?  They  may  be  “a 
mixed  lot,”  but  what  type  of  cow  will 
you  select  to  raise  the  calves  from?  You 
should  select  a  bull  that  will  match  those 
best  cows,  for  there  is  little  use  buying 
a  high-priced  bull  if  you  do  not  expect 
to  raise  his  heifer  calves.  You  might 
set  back  much  of  the  progress  you  have 
already  made  by  using  a  bull  which, 
though  a  good  one  individually,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  type  from  the  cows. 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  remarks  on  this  line 
(page  90)  are  sound.  Tell  us  more  about 
these  cows  and  we  can  give  you  better 
advice  about  the  bull. 


Keeping  Cow  Peas. 

If.  13.  P.,  San  Augustine,  Tex.— Our  gro¬ 
cers  here  keep  in  stock  Black-eye  cow  peas 
at  all  times  of  the  year  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  said  to  he  grown  in  California.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  they  are  treated  to  preserve 
them  from  the  I’ea  weevil,  or  are  they  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  attack  where  grown?  I 
have  planted  a  few  taken  from  grocers’ 
stock ;  some  grew,  but  were  very  weak  and 
produced  no  fruit.  Such  peas  are  now  re¬ 
tailing  at  seven  cents  per  pound.  We  can 
grow  good  crops  of  cow  peas  here  but  do 
not  succeed  in  keeping  them  in  suitable 
condition  for  table  use. 

Ans. — They  are  probably  treated  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  a  liquid 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forms 
a  gas  which  is  poisonous  to  all  breathing 
things.  The  beans  or  peas  are  put  in  a 
box  or  barrel,  which  is  airtight.  A  deep 
dish  is  put  on  top  of  the  peas  and  the 
bisulphide  poured  into  it.  Then  the 
whole  thing  is  covered  tight  with  a  cover 
or  blanket  and  left.  The  liquid  evapo¬ 
rates  and  the  vapor  being  heavier  than 
air  works  down  all  through  the  peas  and 
thus  kills  the  insects  without  injuring 
the  peas.  Be  careful  not  to  breathe  the 
gas,  and  do  not  bring  a  light  near  it. 


The  lecturer  of  health  had  finished 
his  discourse  and  invited  his  auditors  to 
ask  any  questions  they  chose  concern¬ 
ing  points  that  might  seem  to  need  clear¬ 
ing  up,  when  a  lean,  skinny  man  rose  up 
and  asked:  “Professor,  what  do  you  do 
when  you  can’t  sleep  at  nights?”  “I  usu¬ 
ally  stay  awake,”  replied  the  lecturer, 
“although,  of  course,  every  one  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise  if  he 
chooses.  Are  there  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  ?” — Puck. 


INCREASED  PROFIT  IN  CROP  RAISING. 

The  cost  of  living  is  to-day  higher  than  it 
ever  was  before.  It  has  advanced  enormously 
in  the  last  few  years  and  the  farmer  is  one  of 
the  chief  beneficiaries.  He  gets  more  and  more 
for  his  products  right  along,  and,  thanks  to 
up-to-date  methods  and  lal>or-savingdevices, 
he  can  produce  more,  with  less  work  and  with 
less  hired  help,  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  chief  agencies  tending  to  ameli¬ 
orate  his  condition  has  been  the 
advent  of  improved  farm  ma-  tW? 
cliinery.  Such  implements  as  the  .yAk. 
Planet  Jr.  tools  serve  to  make  life 
a  recreation  compared  with  the  hOHma 
slavery  to  the  plow  that  formerly 
existed.  Being  made  with  inter- 
changeable  parts  the  outlay  re- 
auired  for  half  a  dozen  tools  is  a»rr 

hardly  more  than  he  used  to  have 
to  pay  for  one.  lf4S!S/ 

Take  No.  25  Planet  Jr.  for  in-  n  Vlfpjw 
stance.  Here  is  a  hill  and  drill  H  IMfjl 
seeder,  double  wheel  hoe,  a  culti-  //  jfcM 
vator  and  a  plow,  all  in 
one.  It  will  sow  in  drills  m 
any  thickness  or  drop  in  IT 
hills.  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches 
apart.  It  has  an  automatic 
device  for  stopping  the 
feed  and  is  thoroughly 
substantial  and  accurate.  In  hoeing,  the 
operator  can  run  very  close  to  the  row  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  roots  or  leaves,  and  do  clean 
work,  leaving  the  ground  almost  perfectly 
level.  It  s^ves  time,  labor  and  seed,  and  it 
usually  saves  its  cost  in  a  few  months. 

The  Planet  Jr.  tools  are  adapted  to  garden  as 
well  as  farm  service.  Some  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  market  gardeners  find  them  indispens¬ 
able  and  add  materially  to  their  incomes  by 
using  them. 

All  of  the  Planet  Jr.  tools— there’s  a  whole  lot 
of  them— were  invented  by  a  farmer.S.L.  Allen. 
He  used  them  first,  then  patented  them,  and 
finally  put  them  on  the  market.  In  this  way  he 
had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  the  tools  and  to  perfect  them;  and  to-day 
after  35  years  of  exploitation,  they  stand  in 
point  of  duality  and  efficiency,  absolutely  un¬ 
rivalled  in  the  agricultural  implement  field. 

S.  Ij.  Allen  &  Co.  issue  a  very  interesting  catalog 
about  the  Planet  Jr.  tools,  and  they  are  sending  it 
to  everybody  who  writes  for  it.  It  is  liberally  illus¬ 
trated,  not  only  with  pictures  of  their  tools,  but 
also  with  photographic  scenes  showing  how  the 
tools  are  used  in  the  different  steps  of  crop  raising. 
Write  for  one  of  these  catalogs  whether  you  want 
to  buy  farm  machinery  or  not.  Address,  S.L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Box  1107  V,  Philadelphia.  iA  postal  will  do. 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so.  Your  COWS  are  not  Profitable 

Don’t  You  Think  You  Had  Best  Find 
Out  Now  What  the  Trouble  is? 

ThU  Book  Tolls,  how  to  find  out  and  how  to  correct  the  trouble.  It  Is  FREE. 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  David  Roberts,  eminent  Cattle  Specialist,  now  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  of  Wisconsin. 

He  Know*,  because  he’s  studied  and  Investigated  cattle  diseases  for  over20 years. 
He  Saj«,  ‘-Abortion  Is  the  most  common  and  destructive  of  all  cattle  diseases.” 
He  lllweorered  a  treatment  for  Abortion  which  has  been  tested  In  hundreds  of 
herds,  and  has  been  successful  In  every  case. 

“The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  Is  a  168  page  cloth  bound  book  and  tells  all 
about  the  Dr.  David  Roberts  Anti -Abortion  Serum  treatment,  and  how  to  administer 
it  yourself. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  get  the  book  now.  Ho  not  wait  till  your  cows  abort 

or  show  advanced  symptoms  of  the  dls 
ease  Do  not  wait  even  until  they  are  sick. 

Apparently  healthy  cattle  very  often 
have  the  germs  of  Abortion  In  the  system. 
That  Is  the  time  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  book  gltes  directions  for  discovering 
the  first  symptoms.  The  way  to  make  your 
herd  profitable  is  to  stamp  out  all  disease. 
The  way  to  keep  It  profitable  18  to  keep 
disease  out.  That  can  only  be  done  by  de¬ 
tecting  the  first  appearance  of  the  germs 
and  giving  prompt  treatment. 

Von  can’t  begin  too  soon  with  Abortion.  The 
germs  are  often  in  the  calves  and  heifers, 
awaiting  the  period  of  gestation  to  attack 
the  cow  and  the  embryo  calf. 

But  no  matter  how  far  the  disease  of  Abor¬ 
tion  has  advanced,  we  offer  a 

GUARANTEED  TREATMENT 

We  guarantee  to  stamp  out  the  germs  of  contagious  Abortion  In 
every  case  where  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti-Abortion  Serum  Is  administered 
according  to  directions  In  “The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  In 
case  of  failure  we  return  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  give  it  with  the  best  results. 
You  want  the  book  anyway  It  gives  Information  about  all  live  stock, 
their  care  and  treatment  for  all  diseases. 

All  yon  have  to  do  Is  to  fill  out  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
send  it  to  us 

If  you  will  do  this  at  once  we  will  also  send  you  a  60  cent  cattle  journal. 
“The  Cattle  Specialist,”  one  year  free. 

Dr.  Darld  Roberts  Veterinary  Co..  521  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  521  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 

I  own . cows . horses . hogs . sheep . poultry.  Please  send  me 

FREE  the  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian.  I  enclose  10c  for  postage. 

Name . . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D.  No.......m . P.  O . State . 

Also  send  “The  Cattle  Specialist”  FREE  for  one  year. 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 
E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS, 
PERUVIAN  BRANDS, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


Onr  booklet  “Results”  and  our  Annual  Memorandum 

Book  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  Neay-Yoeker. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 


24  Stone  Street, 


New  York  City. 


ROOFS 


THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs. 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are 
spark  and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate. 
.  .  _  Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don't  require  frequent 

painting  and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  eold.  Suitable  for  all 
buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  t(ian  short  lived  roofings.  Let  us  settle  your  roofing 
question  lor  all  time.  Don't  spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our 
free  book  “ROOFS."  It  Will  save  you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY,  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLO  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


,  •  'it  P-W^r'-  . 


They  Last  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL 
FENCE  POSTS 

are  to  be  driven. 

A  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over 
wood  posts.  They  will  not  rot, 
.  burn  or  decay.  Posts  made  for 
all  purposes.  Posts  are  punched 
for  any  fence;  plain,  barbed  or 
,  woven.  500,000  in  use.  Prompt 
deliveries  made.  Factory  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Write  for  catalog, 
.  prices  and  references  to 
J.  H.  DOWNS. 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide*  The  Groove  protecta 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 

■*®“  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  thst  -will  save 
yon  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  t  .oney  — the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  W  EELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  YY  GON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  beet.  Mon  th»  i  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  u  to  the 

hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  o ...  oelswm 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalog i  :. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Bo*  pn  ,  cy.  Ills, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

It  always  pays  to  tell  our  people 
the  exact  facts.  Our  December  sub¬ 
scription  receipts  were  ahead  of  any 
previous  year;  but  the  first  few 
days  of  January  for  some  reason  or 
other  showed  a  falling  off,  not  so  much, 
but  yet  a  falling  behind  last  year.  We 
mentioned  it,  and  promptly  up  went  the 
records.  As  I  write  on  January  20  the 
increase  for  the  day  is  $99.97.  Yes¬ 
terday  it  was  $155.73 ;  and  so  it  has 
been  running  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
If  it  continues  to  the  last  of  the  month, 
as  it  promises  to  do,  the  month  will  be 
our  biggest  January.  We  cannot  thank 
each  one  personally  who  contributed  to 
this  result,  but  we  take  this  means  of 
public  acknowledgement,  and  as  the 
weeks  go  on  into  the  year,  we  shall  try 
to  make  the  paper  reflect  and  merit  the 
strong,  earnest  support  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  from  farmers  in  every  section 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Harvesting  Machine  Co. 
of  America,  Springfield,  O.,  were  trying 
to  sell  stock  to  farmers  and  telling 
them  the  great  advantages  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  We  told  farmers  at  the  time  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  Ohio  Farmer  did 
the  same  thing,  and  they  put  up  the 
usual  bluff  of  a  libel  suit.  We  gave  the 
facts  of  their  going  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  some  time  ago.  The  latest  is 
notice  of  an  attachment  by  a  workman 
to  recover  judgment  of  $288.40  for  labor 
performed.  The  constable  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  plant. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  White 
Clover  Farms  Co.,  102  East  80th  street,  New 
York?  Are  they  reliable?  They  seem  to  be 
unable  to  pay  for  milk  shipped  them  from 
here.  They  are  behind  over  two  months. 
The  dairymen  formed  a  committee,  hut  the 
company  pay  no  attention  to  them. 

New  York.  milkman. 

This  is  a  reincorporation  of  several 
milk  concerns.  A  $60,000  mortgage  is 
filed  against  property  held  by  tfiem  in 
Dutchess  County,  and  in  December  last 
a  judgment  was  filed  against  them  in 
favor  of  a  bank  in  Delaware  Cbunty. 
They  refuse  to  give  any  detail  as  to 
responsibility  and  in  want  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  statement  caution  would  be 
recommended. 

How  will  I  go  about  it  to  ascertain 
whether  title  to  farm  is  all  right  when 
buying?  w.  M.  j. 

New  York. 

The  titles  to  farms  and  incumbrances 
are  recorded  in  the  county  clerk’s 
office.  But  if  the  party  selling  has  any 
judgments  recorded  against  him,  or 
back  taxes,  it  is  all  chargeable  against 
the  farm.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  reliable  attorney,  and  he  will 
search  all  the  records  and  secure  you  a 
clear  and  safe  title.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  in  the  country,  where  records  are 
few.  The  cost  is  seldom  more  than  $3 
to  $5.  In  the  large  cities  the  work  is 
more  complicated  and  the  cost  frequent¬ 
ly  runs  into  several  hundred  dollars.  I 
recently  paid  $150  for  searching  title  to 
a  lot  50x100  feet. 


I  made  claim  to  railroad  last  Spring  for 
damage  to  shipment  of  plants  caused  by 
delay  of  seven  weeks  on  road.  The  only 
satisfaction  I  can  get  is  copies  of  letters 
claim  agent  writes  to  another  railroad,  urg¬ 
ing  a  return  of  papers,  etc.  What  is  limit 
of  lime  railroads  are  allowed  for  adjusting 
claims,  and  how  may  I  proceed  to  collect? 

Virginia.  G.  b.  k. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the 
delays  made  by  railroads  in  such  cases, 
if  left  to  themselves.  The  usual  policy 
is  to  tire  the  complainant  out  so  that 
he  will  drop  it.  The  last  case  we  had, 
after  waiting  reasonable  time,  I  wrote 
them  that  unless  the  claim  was  settled 
within  10  days  I  would  sue  it.  At  the 
end  of  30  days  I  sent  my  attorney  in¬ 
structions  to  give  them  one  rtotice  and 
then  sue  without  further  ado.  When 
the  railroad  got  this  information  they 
begged  for  more  time;  but  when  they 
found  out  we  were  in  earnest  they  sent 
a  check. 

About  the  first  of  November  I  received 
letters  and  cards  from  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  Kassoffl  &  Son,  30  Jay  street,  New 
York,  promising  fancy  prices  and  prompt 
returns  for  eggs.  November  15  I  shipped 
them  one  30-dozen  case,  for  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  returns  very  promptly,  receiving 
check  netiing  me  $13.61.  On  November  23 
I  shipped  them  a  second  case  of  the  same 
quality  of  eggs,  gathered  from  the  same 
fiock,  strictly  newly  laid.  Up  to  the  present 
date,  December  25,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  returns.  If  you  can  do  anything 
to  assist  in  collecting  the  value  of  this 
case  of  eggs  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

New  York.  H.  e.  b. 

When  ve  received  the  above  letter  we 
called  on  the  commission  house  and 
found  they  yet  had  the  eggs.  We  sug¬ 
gested  t  it  we  would  get  another  house 


to  handle  them,  but  they  sold  the  eggs 
the  following  day  and  returned  $6.77  net 
for  them.  Later  the  shipper  writes  us : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  favor  rend¬ 
ered  in  getting  returns  from  the  case  of 
eggs  with  Kassoff  &  Son,  of  30  Jay  street, 
as  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  have 
done  anything  about  it  for  me.  I  think 
it  was  something  more  than  stupid  on  their 
part  or  why  did  they  make  such  prompt 
sale  of  the'  first  case  shipped  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  which  netted  me  $13.61?  I  shipped 
four  cases  from  the  time  they  had  that  one 
until  December  13,  all  of  which  netted 
me  over  $13  per  case.  So  it  is  not  a  case 
of  the  quality  of  the  eggs  or  the  condition 
of  the  market,  and  all  eggs  I  ship  are  from 
the  same  flock  of  hens.  h.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

We  make  no  speculation  on  this  case. 
We  content  ourselves  with  a  plain  re¬ 
cital  of  the  facts.  j.  j.  d. 


CLIMAX 

it  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
B  rooder  s 
which  have 
- — »  brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poult  rymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.  0 

Box  tlOi  Castoriand,  N.  Y. 


l-SBEL  SOLUBLE  grit 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  i  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GG5  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  eg£  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN^  LATEST  MODEL 

irmrvn  9  bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  you  don’t  li  ke  it  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15fMlltord,  Mass. 

Famous  Invincible  Hatchers 

From  s4' u” 


The  wife  way  to  buy  an  In-  It)  un* 

cubator  Is  on  a  Real  Free  $  tlOT  Water 

Trial.  Invincible  liatchers  are  sold  that  way  and" 
results  guaranteed.  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses  and 
supplies  all  at  very  low  prices.  224-page  book  Froo. 
Write  to-day.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  131 , Cleveland, 0 


/^REIDER’S  FINE^ 

f  4S&/S  Poultry  Catalogue 

B  *or  1908  i8  birger  and  better  than  ever. 

I  J  Telle  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 

I  iSfcSP  Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  10 
■  beautiful  chromoi  of  leading  breeds— 

S  “T*/  pretty  enonghtoframe.  Telia  of  best  Louse 
V  Killer,  how  to  cnre  diseases,  make  money. 
U  Only  10c  postpaid.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  U.  GKKIDKK,  Khecms,  Pa. 


RELIABLE 


— live  and  grow  up,  are 
hatched  with  Eeliable  Incubators.  26 
years  have  made  them  perfect  Write 
now  for  the  most  Interesting  Big  Poultry 
Book  over  published.  Contains  valuable 
information  on  all  phases  of  poultry. 
*-  It’s  free. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B I  I , Quincy,  III 


>  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowes) 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lit 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIER 

We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  1 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  1 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  | 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. ^ 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sable  and  white;  fashionable 
breeding:  reg.  stock,  3  to  4  mos.  old.  Berkshire  pigs, 
2-yr.  old  boar  cheap.  W.  A.  Lotliers.Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, Madison Sq.  blue 

nniii  rnv  nnii  ribbon  winners,  American 
FOUL  I  RY  HARM  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 

New  Rnchelle  N  V  es?  D«cks  and  their  eggs  for 
new  Kouiene,  is.  1.  saie.  Write  your  wants. 


HOLLYEOOD  POULTRY  FA  KM— Eggs  and 
Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 


Yearling  Barred  Rock  Hens, 

dotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Write.  H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

W.  H.  TURKEYS 

Write  Mrs.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred  from  the  most  notod  winning  strains;  extra 
heavy  boned,  large  frame  and  beautiful  plumage; 
some  good  specimens  for  show  birds.  Address 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot, Va. 


R  n  N  N  I  F  R  R  A  F  For  Sale-Lot  of  May 
SJr...  BPJl.  hatched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM.  Whlte  Leghorn  pullets 

t  and  cockerels  at  $1.00 

NPW  Rfifihp  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
nc"  nUUIICIIBj  n.  I.  ribbon  winners  in  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Route  14,  Waterville,N.  T. 

"■ESS”  HOMER  PIGEONSJ-J 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


i’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
„_U?ethods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

—  Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Kook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

COD  U  ATPUIMfi  White  Wyandottea, Barred  Ply- 
L.UUO  I  U  1 1  nMIUniflU  mouth  Kockfi,  Buff  Wyandottes, 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Uocks  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, )1  per  setting.  75»  fertility  guaranteed 
bay  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

P(1 1 1 1  TRYMP  M  — Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
rUULin  I  ITlull  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

REST  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS.  White 
“  Holland  Turkeys,  Pearl  Guineas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  SCHIEBElt,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Cf|R  Q  A I  C-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 

lUll  OHLL  *4  wild;  weight  of  toms  over  20  lbs; 
weight  of  hens  from  12  to  15  lbs.  Toms  $6,  hens  $3. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookville,  Md. 

Quarter(Wild)and  full  stock  Bronze  Turkeys.  Tou- 
x  louse  Geese, Peking, W.Wy’d’ttes.  Stock,  eggs  for 
hatching;  catalog.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


300  CHOICE  llar  a,,d  Buff  b.  rocks; 

wUU  unuivc  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BlIEK,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.K.  I. 

Bed  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15, $1.76  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (junket-town, Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  K.  I.  REDS— A  few  cocks  and 
T  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at$2to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

CD  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  *2  price. 

Collie  Pups;  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  "that  fit  the 
papers,”  $4.00  each,  trios  $10.00,  pairs  $7.00. 
R.C.W.  Leghorn  Hens, $1.00  each.  Walnut  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs  after  Feb.l5th.  Order 
DRDI  UfllUlVO  3  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 

1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit.Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg.Mich. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

ET  Eft  A  I  Eggs  for  hatching 

■  I  1  AV  Lh  it  from  fancy  White 

Wyandottes  bred  for  vigor,  large  size  and  heavy 
laying  qualities.  Also  cockerels  and  M.  Fekin 
drakes.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  New  York. 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Stock.  No 


;Free  Poultry  Book; 

Certificate 


i 


I 

I  -  - - 

ICuS  out,  sign  and  send  this  Certificate  " 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  I 
|  of  our  Great  Free  Book  Telling:  How 
_  140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making  | 
■  Money  with  the  Famous 

|Sure  Hatch  Incubator; 

—  — m  -  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  * 

help  to  beginners  and  profes-  | 
sional  poultry  raisers.  Tells  ■ 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  | 
all  other  incubators — why  it  * 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live  I 
and  grow  into  dollars  quickly.  " 
The  Sure  Hatch  is  the  Incubator  ■ 

I*.  ,  that  runs  itself  and  pays  for  m 

itself.  w  Send  no  money — the  book  is  free.  Use  I 

COUDOn  Or  ask  for  it.  on  a  nnat.nl 

I 
I 
I 
I 


-  ■  *  ►JVUXA  AAW  UlOUDJ  bUU  I 

coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal. 

■  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  44,  Fremont, 
■polls,  Ind. : 

Send  book  to 


I 
I 

|  Name 

L 


Neb.,  or  Dopt,  4  4,  Indian' 


Address  - 


Profits  from  poultry — 
hints  and  helps  that  will 
mean  dollars  to  you — all 
about  Victor  Incubators 
and  Brooders — our  guar¬ 
antee  —  our  payment  of 
freight — why  our  ma¬ 
chines  produce  90  per 
Cent  hatches  or  better — 
all  told  in  our  new  book 
Incubator  Whys.” 
Write  for  free  copy 
and  let  us  know  wheth¬ 
er  interested  in  large 
or  small  machines. " 

Oeo^rie^o^uincyDJh^ 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  narserv;  self- 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together, $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Nomachlnesatany  prlceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  ail  the  time— has 
done  It  for  16  years  —  and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks — chicks  that  live  and  grow.. 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with) 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  bow  I 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  In  stamps.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  842,  Freeport,  III. 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  ^°0trh 


,  If  ordered  together  we 
1  ••send  both  for  $10 
_  and  pay  freight.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  15,  Racine,  Wis. 


GET  MY  LOW  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator. 

I  manufacture  1  n  largequantltles 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

inrAI  Hot-Air  and 
llilj/ilj  Hot- Water 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger  chicks.  _ 

Send  for  my  big  free  handsomely  Illustrated  book, 

“Poullry  for  Prollf.” 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97,  FREEPORT.  ILL 


till 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Fine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  otic 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  10c. 
JOHN  K.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Let  My  50  Years  Success  Start  You 
Right  lor  Poultry  Profits  ■ 

Whether  you  are  an  expert  Poultry  Raiser,  or  a  Beginner,  it  will  pay  you. 
especially  this  year,  to  write  me  a  postal  for  my  New  Free  1908  Chatham 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Book  on  Poultry  Science. 

My  50  years  of  practical  experience  in  building  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  is  told  fully  in  this  book.  I  tell  you  how  you  can  start  in  the  poultry 
business  with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  offer  to  prove  to  you  on  5  years’ 
guarantee  that  my  machines  are  the  best  made.  My  1908  book  is  so  full  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  chicken  raising  methods  and  practical  information 
that  no  Expert  or  Beginner  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 


HANSON  CAMPBE 
President, 

The  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


Take  84  Days 

My  Chatham 


Free  Trial  of 

Incubator 


If  you  are  an  Expert,  set  a 
Chatham  beside  any  other  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  world  and  prove  at  my  risk  for  84  days  on 
hatches  that  Chathams  beat  the  rest. 

If  you  are  a  Beginner,  just  hold  off  a  day  or  two  until 
you  get  my  low  factory  prices  direct  to  you — freight  pre¬ 
paid — and  read  my  1908  Book  before  you  buy.  Write  a 
postal  to  me  personally,  now,  to  get  it. 

Learn  all  about  our  two  immense  factories — our  new 
improvements  and  our  ways  of  testing  every  machine  at 
our  own  experimental  station. 

When  a  Chatham  IncuLator  or  Brooder  leaves  our 
factory  to  go  to  you  it  carries  50  years  of  successful 
experience  with  it  and  is  an  assurance  of  your  success. 

New,  Free  Chatham  Poultry  Book 

It  tells  you  how  our  $500,000  invested  in  the  In¬ 
cubator  manufacturing  business  is  really  an  investment 
back  of  every  one  of  our  thousands  of  customers  to  make 
them  Successful  Poultry  Raisers  from  the  time  they 
Start  with  Chathams. 

Write  me  personally,  today,  for  my  New  Book. 

Hanson  Campbell,  Pres.,  The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 
_  r.  _  163  Wesson  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 

D«pt.50  KaniM  Cltr;  St.  Paul;  Portland,  Or®.;  N»Bhrille,  Tenn.;II»rr!*buTf,  P's.  , 

*  We  have  24  Branch  Houses  and  Make  Prompt  Shipments. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  24,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted  : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  in  elev.  —  ©1.04 

No.  1  Northern  Duluth..  —  ©1.18 

Corn  .  65  ©  67 

Oats  .  52  @  55 

Rye  .  90  @  93 

MILLFEED. 

Spring  bran  . 24.00  ©26.50 

Middlings  . 26.00  ©28.50 

Red  Dog  .  —  ©30.00 

Corn  meal  . ...28.00  (c?  30.00 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @31.50 

FI  AY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 15.00  @19.50 

No.  2  17.00  @18.00 

No.  3  16.00  @16.50 

Clover,  mixed  .  .  . .  . . 14.00  (o'  18.00 

Clover  . 13.00  @17.00 

Straw,  long  rye .  —  @14.00 

Short  and  Oat . 10.00  @12.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  remains  at 
$1.91  per  40-quart  can.  A  reduction  is 
anticipated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 

Exchange. 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  29  @  30 

White,  good  to  choice .  26  @  28 

Mixed  colors,  best .  24  @  25 

Western  and  Southern ....*.  20  @  22 

Storage  .  14  @  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  bbl...2.25  @3.50 

Northern  Spy,  bbl . 2.25  @3.25 

King,  bbl . 2.25  ©4.00 

Baldwin,  bbl  . 2.00  ©3.50 

Greening,  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

Pears,  Keifer,  bbl . 2.00  ©  2.75 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod.  late,  bl.5.00  @8.00 

C.  Cod,  Early  Black,  bbl. 5. 00  fa  6.00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1.00  ©  — 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart.  20  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Berm’n,  No.  1,  bbl. 4. 50  @5.00 

Bermuda.  No.  2,  bbl . 3.00  @3.50 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25  @2.50 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs _ 2.00  @2.25 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.90  @2.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl.  3.00  @4.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.  8.00  ©11.00 

Red,  ton  . 18.00  fa)  20.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 5.00  @7.00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket..  1.00  02.00 

Escarol,  N.  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.50  @3.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  65  (o'  75 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  fancy,  bskt.2.00  @  — 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl...  2. 25  @2.50 

Connecticutfi  yellow,  bbl.  2.25  @2.50 

Connecticut,  red  . 1.75  @2.25 

State  &  W’n,  white,  bag.  2.50  @3.50 

State  &  W’n,  bag . 1.50  @2.00 

State  &  W’n,  red,  bag....  1.50  @1.87 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.. 1.50  @2.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Peas,  Florida,  basket . 1.50  @3.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.00  1.50 

Radishes,  Charleston,  bskt.  50  @1.25 

String  beans,  Florida,  bskt.  1.25  @3.25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  60  @1.25 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 1.75  @2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 2.25  @2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl....  75  @1.25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier.  1.00  @2.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  16 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers...  20  @  23 

Common  to  good . .  13  @  18 

Fowls  .  11  @  13 

Capons  .  16  @  22 

Ducks  .  11  @  12 

Geese  .  10  @  13 

Squabs,  dozen . 21.00  ©LUO 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Galves  .  8  @  12 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 5.00  @10.00 

Pork  .  5  @  7y2 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


HURST  SPRAYFR 


Burst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

Pay  Us  After  It  Has  Paid  For  Itself. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Sprays  every¬ 
thing.  Pushes  easy,  gives  nign  pressure 
from  Z6-in.  wheel.  Sprays  4  rows  potatoes 
or  truck  at  a  time.— Also  first  class  tree 
sprayer.  Strong  and  Durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Wholesale  price  (where 
no  agent).  Needn’t  send  acent  in  advance. 

FITZ-A LL  BARREL  SPRAYER,  tor 
orchards.  It’s  strong  reliable  and  efficient. 

HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER,  for  or¬ 
chards,  Potatoes,  Vineyards,  etc.  For  the 
big  growers.  Most  complete  machine 
made.  These  sprayers  and  others  sold 
on  same  liberal  plan,  not  a  cent  in  advance. 
-  Out  out  machine  you  pre¬ 
fer  and  mail  w  ith  address 
and  get 
OataTog  < 

Sprayer  offer  I 
in  each  locality.  Be  first! 
and  save  money.  H.  L. 

Hurst  Mfg,  Co.,  7  North 
Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


NolffHKUF.  KlRG  &  C5T^ 


STERLING  SEEDS 


Up  In  the  Northwest  is  a  firm,  now  24 
years  in  business,  which  sells  good  seeds. 
The  Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  Jan.  15,  1905, 
said  editorially  :  ’ 

“  It’s  not  too  much  to  say  that  through  the 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds  intro¬ 
duced  by  Northrup,  King  &  Co.  during  the 
past  twenty-one  years.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  added  to  the  permanent  value 
of  Northwestern  farm  lands.  Of  such 
firms  as  Northrup,  King  &  Co.  it  may  truly  be 
said,  ‘They  deserve  well  of  the  state.’”— 
^  (That’s  how  we  stand  at  home.) 


Our  MinneYO'ta  Grown 
GraYY, Field  S'  Clover  Seeds 


produce  larger  crops  than  seed  from 
any  other  source.  Our  Sterling  Brands 
represent  the  highest  quality  and  purest  seed 
obtainable  anywhere— at  any  price.  Samples 
on  application.  Large  magnifying  glass  to 
determine. quality,  free  to  purchasers.  See 
. _ catalog,  page  101. 


Vegetable  5  Flower  Seeds 


We  send  free  to  buyers  of  $L00worth^^ 
I  of  seeds  from  our  catalog  an  extra  dollar’s 
I  worth  of  theivarieties  we  consider  to  be  the 
JL  best  of  their  class.  See  catalog,  page  3. 


The  Marvelous 

‘r*Fume  Plant: 


This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  plants  ” 
earth  holds  for  our  delight.  It  opens  in  the 
evenlngand  exhales  a  delicious  and  far  carry¬ 
ing  fragrance— perfuming  the  whole  garden. 
Easily  grown  in  any  climate  and  on  any  soil. 
For  10  cents  we  will  mail  a  full  size 
packet  of  seed  of  the  perfume  plant 
^  and 


Our  1908  Catalog 


A  seed  catalog  is  a  picture  of  the 
firm  issuing  it.  Ours  is  factful,  in¬ 
forming  and  straightforward .  That’s 
the  kind  of  business  we  conduct. 

Write  today  and  tell  us  your  seed 
needs— we  can  supply  them.  Send 
for  catalog  anyway  ;  it’s  free,  nia f-rr 


NORTHRUP  KING  b,  CO. 


136  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MY  TREES 


I  GUARANTEE 

I  have  been  breed- 

_ _  _ I  ing  Hardy  Ever- 

I  greens  and  forest  trees  for  tnlrty-two  years* 
I  My  name,  my  reputation  is  back  of  ever/ 
]  sale  I  make.  I  sell  nothing 
'  but  the  hardiest  nursery 
f  grown  stock.  Satisfaction  of 
r '  every  customer  guaranteed. 
r  I  specialize  on  Evergreens  and 
Forest  Trees.  Quality  the  high¬ 
est.  Prices  lowest  of  all.  Over 
fifty  million  Evergreens.  Forty 
tested  varieties.  All  sizes  for  all  pur 
oses,  $4  and  up  per  1,000.  Fifty  Won¬ 
derful  Bargain  lots — $1.00  to  $10.00  per 
100  prepaid.  Catalog  full  of  valuable 
information.  Describes  over  two  hundred 
varieties.  Including  8hade,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees,  beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  my  1908  Catalog  and  bargain  sheet 
— FREE.  Write  today.  Now.  One  beauti¬ 
ful  red  cedar  tree  free  with  every  order. 

Dftlll  I  Evergreen  Specialist, 
m  lllLLj  Bo»,7  Dundee,  Illinois 


Damau  QaIa  for  all  early  vegetables.  $1  per  1000.  Send 
I  dpCl  lUIw  for  cl  r.  P,  II.  Crosby  &  Son,  t’atonsvllle,  Md. 


CflR  QAI  C-Locust  Posts,  all  sizes.  Apply  to 
run  OALC  JOHN  G.  HALL,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 


PARTNER  WANTED. — Experienced  poultryman, 
r  with  capital  to  invest.  To  manage  the  poultry 
plant  on  fully  equipped  80  acre  agr.  farm.  Capable  of 
maintaining  same  in  Conn.  Educated,  gentlemanly, 
preferably  single.  Partner,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

VISIT  WASHINGTON-;:"™!!.1 

Farmer  and  wife  spending  winters  here.  E.  F. 
DICKINSON,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sta.  B. 


DAIRY  fiGW*  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
UMin  I  buno.  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine. 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Thirty  bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an 
outstanding  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to 
the  $5,500  Star  Masterpiece,  $35  up.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

^Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy* 
Five  Per  Cent. 


|A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Hailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of, 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
Of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  215  North 
jSt.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
;trtal  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


sprayer 

is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
— Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 

Tma(£k 

14o  Sheridan  Street. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square. 


Roof-Fix 


Mammoth  Bronze  Tonis,  $4  and  $5. 

Runner  Ducks,  trio  $3:  pair  $2.25  : 
$1.50.  W.  T.  EASTON,  Rt.  5,  Delaware,  O. 


Indian 

drakes, 


Choice  Young  GUERNSEYS  for  Sale 

I  will  exchange  some  cows  and  heifers  for  a  first- 
class  farm  team,  weight  from  1200  to  1250;  or  would 
like  to  take  a  cream  separator  for  Guernseys,  if  in 
first-class  condition.  These  animals  are  first-class 
and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test. 

I  have  some  choice  Black  Langshans  for  sale  at 
farmers’  prices. 

W.  Robert  Dunlop,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


ANGUS 


CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

Exchange  for  Horses 

Address  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


jlRMY  AUCTION  SALE  BARGAINS— Large 
**  260-page  Illus.  1907  Catalog  mailed,  15c.,  stamps. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN, 501  Broadway. NewYork 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWiTT,  120  Liberty  SI.,  New  York 

LIVE  WILD  RABBITS  WANTED. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

P|  CA0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
"  LLHOL  missionHouse  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

Hothouse  Lambs, 

|  Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &.  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AND  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  FANCY  EGGS. 

GEO.  p.  HAMMOKP.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St.,  New  York- 


— We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iro'n,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

Tha  Perfect  Roof  Praaarwor,  make.  0.9, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  puarantoeii 
or  money  refunded.  Our  from  rooting  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  tor  it  today. 

Ihe  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Prof.  Henry  on 
Distillers*  Dried  Grains 

An  astonishingly  large  number  of  dairymen  and 
Other  feeders  have  become  regular  users  of  Dis¬ 
tillers’  Dried  Grains.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
understood  that  in  proportion  to  cost  the  returns 
they  give  are  as  large  if  not  larger  than  any  other 
feeding  stuff  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  But  a  good 
many  feeders  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  how  these 
grains,  should  be  fed.  Reliable  and  specific  in¬ 
struction  from  a  high  source  is  now  at  hand.  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  noted  authority  on 
feeding,  has  written  a  booklet  entitled,  "How  to 
Feed  Distillers’  Dried  Grains”,  which  covers  the 
subject  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Feeders, 
particularly  those  who  have  read  Prof.  Henry’s 
former  works  on  feeding,  will  be  glad  to  see  his 
treatment  of  this  subject.  A  copy  of  the  booklet 
may  be  had  free  by  writing  to  Dewey  Bros.  Co., 
Blanchester,  Ohio.  Simply  say  you  saw  this  notice 
in  this  paper  and  the  booklet  will  be  forwarded 
to  you. 

Those  Clothes  Must  be  Washed 

every  week.  The  present  conditions  for  doing  it 
are  intolerable.  We  will  solve  the  problem  for  you 
with  the  Syracuse  “  EASY  ”  Washer  free  of  charge 
for  30  days,  and  the  balance  of  your  lifetime,  for 
what  the  “  EASY  ”  saves  you  in  a  few  weeks.  Book¬ 
let  of  washing  formulas  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,224ADHlaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Good  cockerels, hens, 
pullets,  eggs  for  hatching,  baby  chicks;  Spring 
delivery.  Forest  Hill,  Farm,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


Men  Wanted 


D.  T.  HINCKLEY, 


—  Two  single  men  on  Long 
Island  farm.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capable  and  re¬ 
spectable  parties. 

Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


Uf  ANTED— A  man  and  wife,  without  children,  to 
**  help  three  young  men  on  poultry  farm  80  miles 
from  New  York.  Woman  to  cook  and  keep  house; 
man  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Apply  toT.P. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  172  Elm  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  Experienced  Fruit  Grower 

on  farm  where  20  acres  of  strawberries,  10  acres  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  45  acres  of  the 
larger  fruits  are  grown.  It  is  desired  that  party 
work  for  wages  the  present  season  with  a  view  to 
taking  entire  charge  another  year  when  acquainted 
with  work  and  conditions.  Integrity  and  ability  must 
be  unquestioned,  as  owner  desires  to  be  away  a  part 
of  the  year.  Address,  E.  J.  Walker,  Sheridan,  lnd. 

'PATENT To*/  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune; 

Cash  Offers  for  Certain  inventions. 

FKKE  BOOK  :  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tell* 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  for  report  as  to  patentability  *,  aeiol 
‘ketch  or  mode).  I’atenta  advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 

1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 

J.  I).  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

COR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-415  acre  farm  in 
1  Virginia  with  rich  soil  and  timber,  houses, 
stables.  &c.,  for  $3000.  J.  R.  Case,  Everittstowu,  N.J. 


a 

Eft 


WRITE 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN  ,he  ,,est  230  acre  farm 
uncai  Danuain  in  southern  Michigan; 

both  stock  and  grain,  CHEAP,  and  on  your  own 
terms;  no  agent’s  commission,  direct  from  owner 
to  you.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

S.  S.  VY1THINGTON.  Adrian,  Mich. 

6  000  Money-Miking  Farms  for  Sale 

^  J  ^  ^  in  14  States;  “Strout’s  List  19,” 

the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  including  Bond  good  for  R,  R.  Fare, 
sent  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and  mailing.  Brief 
circulars  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  State  in 
which  interested.  Dept.  42,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  St  ,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE  —  XwO'Humlred-Acre  FARM, 

■  14  miles  from  Hartford,  4  miles  from  Rockville, 

Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station,  with  half-hour  service  betweenRock- 
vitle  and  Hartford ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets;  and  has 
twenty  five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land,  Faint 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls ;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  for  6  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  head  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


five -Acre 

ruit 
arms 


#100  Big  money  is 

55  DOWN  being  made  by 

MONTHLY  truckers,  fruit  grow- 
*  ers  and  poultrymen 
in  South  Jersey.  Climate  and  soil  par- 
|  ticularly  adapted  to  fruits,  berries,  early 
|  truck,  vegetables,  poultry  and  squabs. 

Produce  marketed  much  earlier  than 
I  in  other  localities,  thus  bringing  highest 
prices.  The  best  market,  Atlantic  City, 
only  17  miles  away;  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
are  handily  reached.  Three  main  line  railroads 
and  two  large  m’f’g  towns  nearby.  Good  roads. 
Pure  air  and  water.  Prosperous  community. 
Title  insured.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO,  520  Bailey  Bldg,  Phila.  Pa. 


KHERSON  SEED  OATS 

THE  NEW  KHERSON  OATS  Were  originally  imported  from  Russia,  by  the  Nebraska. 
State  Experimental  Station,  and  have  proven  one  of  the  surest  croppers  and  largest  yielders 
as  well  as  best  sorts  ever  introduced  into  this  country.  THEY  DO  NOT  RUST  OR  LODGE 
as  many  other  sorts  do,  and  are  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  others.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  the  New  Sensation,  Early  Champion,  Lincoln.  Texas  Red-Rustproof  and  other 
extra  early  sorts.  Prices  50  to  75c  per  bushel,  bags  included.  Write  for  our  Big  Illustrated 
FREE  Catalog.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Address, 

KATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


£>e 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  1.  1 OOS. 


Merchandise fw  Sheriffs’  -  Receivers*  Sales 

30  to  50  per  a  I  Saved  on  Staple  Merchandise „ 

OUR  WONDERFUL  1908  OFFER. 


Wrecking  prices  are  known  as 
bargain  prices.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  bargain  offering  ever  ad¬ 
vertised.  Such  an  opportunity 
seldom  occurs.  The  very  best 
manufactured  articles  are  being 
offered  at  less  than  original  cost 
of  production.  We  do  not  buy  our 


CHICLO  HOUSE  WRECKINGCO. 


goods  In  the  regular  way,  but 
take  advantage  of  various  sales  to 
secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth 
plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  general 
stocks.  Over  86  acres  literally 
covered  with  merchandise. 


You  Must  Buy  At  These  Astonishingly  Low  Prices.  Don9t  Wait  Until  It  is  Too  Late-  Send  Us  Your  Order  Tod  ay a 


JACK-SCREWS,  95c. 


Our  Jack!* 


new,  best  quality  manufactured.  Made  with 
cast  iron  stand  and  wrought  iron  screw 
having  deep  cut  thread. 

10  Ton  Jack  Screw . 9  .05 


12 

15 

20 

24 


1.21 

1.42 

1.90 

2.52 

1.65 

.20 


House  Raising  Jacks,  each. 

Maple  Boilers,  each . . 

Single  Tackle  Blocks . 23 

Double  •*  “  30 

Triple  "  "  63 

All  kinds  House  moving  equipment 


Conductor  Pipe,  3  1-2c  per  ft. 


Brand  new  galvanized.  2  in.  per  ft.  31 -2c 
3  in.  per  ft.  4c.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Save  Trough,  per  ft.  3c  and  up.  Elbows, 
Eave  Trough  Corners,  Hangers,  Hooks  and 
everything  in  Down-spouting, Eave  Troughs 
and  Fittings.  Brand  new  galvanized  Bidge 
Roll,  per  ft.  4o  and  up.  Roofer's  Snips, 
28c  each.  Booting  tools  of  all  sorts. 


HORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  Per  Keg 

Wooffer2,000  kegs  of  brand  new, 
first-class,  celebrated  “Eagle” 

horseshoes  at . 33.75 

per  keg  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  5  kegs  at  one  time;  in 
smaller  quantities, 

Frlce . 94.00 

Wo  can  furnish  sizes  from 
No.  0  to  No.  7,  either  mixed 
or  one  kind  to  a  keg. 


Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 

ily  “Eagle”  Brand,  100  sq.  ft., 
80c  j  3  ply,  90c;  Vulcanite  Roof¬ 
ing  with  nails,  caps  and  cement, 
easy  to  put  on;  requires  no  coat¬ 
ing.  108  sq  ft.  ,$1.75.  Rubberized 
fialvo-Koofing,  guaranteed  for 
20  years.  No  coating  required; 
per  108  sq.  ft.,  including  nails, 
canB.  cement  for  laps.  1  ply  41.35. 


Lumber  I 


Lumber  I 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 

Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heay  pipe  legs;  stands  30  in- 
high;  8  in, fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  Wo  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  tho  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths’  s  1  o  d  g  e  s  , 
unhandled,  per  lb.,  5e. 
Hot  and  Cold  Chisels,  9c  per  lb. 

PAINTS,  30c  PER  GALLON 

Barn  Faint,  in  bbl.  lots,  per 
gal. ,  30c ;  Cold  W atcr  Faints , 
celebrated  Asbostino  brand, 
outside  use.fully  guaranteed, 
best  aseortment  colors,  60  lb. 
lots, per  lb., 3c. “Perfection” 

Mixed  Paints,  per  gal.,  75c. 

‘Premier’  Brand, 3-year  guar¬ 
antee, per  gal.  86o.  Varnishes. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 

Good  Manila  Rope,  slight¬ 
ly  used,  all  sizes,  °b  in., 

8 er  100  ft.,  $3.25.  New 
ianila  Rope  slightly 
shop  worn,  per  lb.,  10c 
Wrapping  Twine,  per  lb., 

5c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire. 

100ft. ,$1.60.  Wire  Rope  and 
Cable  at  waydown  prices.  Tackle  Blocks, etc. 

Per  lOO 


Steel  Roofing  ps£  $1-50 

MoBt  economical  and  durable 
roof  covering  known. Easy  to  put 
on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatch- 
etoru  hammer.  Witli  ordinary 
care  will  lastmanvyears.Thous- 
andsot  satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where  have  proven  its  virtues. 
Suitable  for  covering  buildings 
of  any  kind.  Alsoused  for  ceiling 
andsiding.  Fire-proof  and  water¬ 
proof.  Cheaper  and  moro  lasting 

_ _ CHaHfthan  Bliinglcs.  Will  not  taint 

rain-water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  brand  now,  straight  from  the  factory.  3 1 .60  is  ourprico  for  our 
No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  anti  siding,  each  sheet  24  in, 
wido  and  24  in,  long.  Our  price  on  the  corruguted,  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in. 
wide  nnd24  in. long,  SI. 75.  At  25  cents  per  square  additional  wo  will  furnish 
sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  “V’  Crimped  Roofing 
is  the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of  Steel  and  Iron 
Roofing.  Don’t  Delay.  Write  TODAY  for  Full  Particulars. 

1 8/_  __  JTmmmw#*#  to  all  points  East  of  Colorado  except  Okla- 

wve  rSMy  wee  rreignw  homa,  Texas  and  Iudian  Territory.  Quota¬ 
tions  to  other  points  on  application.  Tills  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers 
to  the  steel  rooflngoffered  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Wo  will  send  this  roofing  to  anyone  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  C.  0. 1).,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  you  order  in  eush;  balance  to  bo  paid  after  matorial  reaches  yourstation. 
If  not  found  as  represented,  refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  deposit.  All  kinds  of  Roofing  supplies,  galvanized  conductor 

plpe^nm^trough^itee^mijm^flttlngs^itc^^SendTmyoui^irdertodnjrj 

/U/OJuxt  tho  right  thing  for  storos.houHes, 

tSrBCn  %pic.atMWM  churches,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not 

fix  up  your  old  building  by  covering  It  with 
ht,  fresh  brick_siding.  ~ 


1-INCH  PIPE,  Per  Foot  3  1-2c. 

==1& 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with  screwed 
ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

1  inch,  per  foot . 3^0 

lb;  inch . 4*ao  1*2  inch— . BQc 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new: 

134  inch . 0o  234  inch..... . 10c 


Send  Us  Your  Lumber 
Bill  For  Our  Estimate 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  offers  the  most'wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  to  furnish  you  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  supplies  of  every  kind  at  prices  that  will  save  you  big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  seldom  occurs. 
We  have  lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  and  in  fact  buildings  of  every  kind.  We 
can  furnish  absolutely  everything  required  in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  make  up  a  complete  list 
of  everything  that  you  may  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nails,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every  single  article. 
Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tell  us  where  you  have  seen  this  advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a  proposition  that  will  be  a  saving  of 
from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us 
in  the  past.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  your  good  will.  Read  our  guarantee  below. 

Lumber  From  Expositions.  We  have 
had  vast  lumber  experience.  After  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  feet;  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition,  51,000,000  feet;  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  33,000,000  feet,  and  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000  feet.  You  will 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if 
you  overlook  buying  your  lumber  now.  Prices 
on  lumber  are  ever  advancing.  Do  not  wait  for 
them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have 
no  need  for  a  carload  yourself,  get  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  club  with  you.  By  buying  a  carload  you 
can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges. 

We  have  railroad  tracks  running  through  our  main 
warehouses  and  buildings  and  can  load  a  car  to 
good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items 
in  this  same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Mater¬ 
ial  and  Merchandise  of  every  kind.  Roofing, 

Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture  and  Hardware. 

Fifty  Million  F eel  of  Lumber  for  Salo: 

We  recently  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over 
50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Material.  We  are  making  special  concessions 
to  those  who  will  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  now.  We  cheerfully  invite  inspection 
of  our  Lumber  Stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  all  we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  sel¬ 
ection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how¬ 
ever  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  sell  you  by  mail  very 
easily  and  will  have  no  trouble  to  convince  you  of 
the  desirability  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
you  send  us  your  lumber  bill,  aud  we  will  easily 
Show  You.”  On  application  we  will  send  copies 
of  letters  from  customers  who  have  bought  from 
us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  you?  Writetoday. 


Special  Furniture 
Catalog 


bright,  fresh  brick  siding.  Easily  put  on. 

Made  of  semi-hardened  steel.  Looks  like 
brick.  No  special  tools  required.  Prevents 
decay.  Decreases  fire  liability.  Improves 
appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Wo  sell  Immense 
quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction. 

Comes  in  sheets  24  ins.  x  58  ins.  Has  all 

good  points  of  steel  roofing.  Remember,! _ 

you  buy  direct  from  our  own  mill.  Wo  are  headquarters  for  brick  siding 

fUlnf-ml  TSrsiiinrtC:  /|/J  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  $2.00  per 

IVietai  loo  sq.ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores, 

offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  fulling 
plaster.  Always  neat  and  attractive.  Eco- 
nomical  and  lasting.  Sent  ready  to  putnp.No 
Jspocial  tools  required.  Comes  in  sheets  24 


Wo  Purchased  Every  Exposition 

This  includes  tho  World’s  Pairs  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  tho  expositions  of  Buffalo  and  Omaha, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.00.  We  aro  the  foremost 
dismantlers  and  purchasers  of  large  institutions 
in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  tho  world’s  best  products  have 
passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  rebuilt 
and  sold  at  60  per  cent  below  their  original  value 

Tho  World’s  Bargain  Center 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  Wo 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater 
part  of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new, 
first-class  merchandise  that  wo  have  secured  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIFFS 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  warehouses 
are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured  from  such 
sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  expansion  Is 
the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve  you. 
Merchandise  of  tho  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  now  addition  to  our 
stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have  on 
hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains, shown 
yon  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you  for 
action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  convinced. 

/)»«•  fiaaomnfoc*  We  puarantee  absolute 
IJUr  U*UcMr*aniee  satisfaction.  A  satisfied 

customer  means  more  to  us  than  a  large  sale.  Every 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1 .00 

N.w  blue  enameled,  16x24 
with  nickel-plated  strain¬ 
er,  enameled  insido  and 

outside,  price . 9 1 .00 

Cast-iron  flat  rim  white 
porcelain  enameled  kitchen  liake,  size  18x30 

with  nickel-plated  strainer . 91-76 

Handsome  high  back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast-iron  seamless  kitchen 
sinks . 31 1 .00 


WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS 


Doable  acting,  3-way  pumpB..36.20 

Hand-force  pumps . 3.95 

Syphon  »pout-lift  pumps . 3.65 

Kitchen  force  pumps . 3.25 

Pitcher  spout  pumps . 1.65 

Perfection  spray  pumps,  best 

manufactured . 2.25 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. _ 

$140  Buys  America's  Finest 

Built  Gasoline  Engines 

Tho  host  farm  Engine  manufactured  is  offorod 


"We  are  constantly  purchasing  at  Sheriffs 
and  Receivers’  Sales  completo  stocks  ol 
high  grade,  brand  new,  up-to-date  Furni 
ture,  Carpets.  Ruga  and  Linoleum.  We  can 
save  you  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Good  Lin¬ 
oleum  at  30c  per  sq.  yd.  Rugs  from  $1.50 
up.  Bedroom  Furniture,  Office  Flxturi 
Store  Fixtures,  etc.  We  con  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  the  homo  or  tho  office. 

Send  us  list  of  yoar  requirements  or  ask 
for  our  Special  Furniture  Catalog. 


FIELD  FENCING,  20c  per  rod, 

Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh  field 

fencing, 22  in.  high,  per  rod . 20c 

36  in.,  per  rod . 35c 

Square  mesh  fencing  at  the  samo  prices 
Heavy  2-in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No,  10  wire,  150  lineal  feet  21  in. 

wide,  per  bale . 92.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesh 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale;  12  in. 
wido,  per  bale . 50c 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

Brand  new  steel 
tubs,  with  enamel 
baked  on,6  ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled,  seamless 
cast-iron,  roll  rim, 
bathtubs..  9  1  5.25 
Low-down  water 

closet  outfits . 

Beautiful  Marble  Wasbstands. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00 

Weigh  less  and  twice 
as  practical  as  wooden 
tanks;  best  manufac¬ 
tured.  32  gal.  tank,  $2; 

47  gal.,  $2.50;  73  gal., 

$2.75 ;  6  bbl.,  $5.50;larg- 
er  sizes  in  proportion. 

Feed  Cookers.  $9.20; 

Steel  Wagon  Tanka  $7.00.  Gal  v.  Troughs  60c. 

SolZfitndorUTntF 


log  Guarantee. 


you  at  a  prico  within  the  roach  of  all.  It  is  built 
for  service  and  satisfaction.  It  is  not  a  toy 
engine,  but  made  along  linos  that  will  bo 
appreciated  as  time  goes  by  It  is  rated  con¬ 
servatively  by  the  manufacturers  at  5  H.P. 
but  it  willeasily  develop  6  H.  P.  It  has  tho 
most  perfect  construction  possible. The  cool¬ 
ing  tank  is  placed  on  top  of  cylinder,  less 
water  being  thus  required  in  cold  weather. 

No  danger  of  freezing  in  winter  time.  Tho 
gasoline  supply  tank  is  cast  in  thebase.  No  , 
necessity  for  any  piping.  No  danger  of  leak- 1  ’ 
age.  All  castings  aro  mado  of  a  special  mix- X*  a*  .  • 

ture  of  iron,  giving  groat  strength  and  no  Wa.-.-AWh- 
danger  of  breakugo.  Tho  connecting  rod  and  crank  shaft  are 
forgings,  made  of  finest  of  mild  steel. 

aro  adjustable.  Hero  you  have  an  Eng  ,  ,  , 

date  design,  along  linos  giving  great  strength,  durbllity  and  simpl 


_  _ steel  dropped 

Both  tho  crank  and  wrist  pin  brasses 
Hero  you  have  an  Kngino,  built  on  tho  most  improved  up-to 

’  '  licityofoper 

_ _ _ _  _  'this  Engine 

Our  completo  instructions  cover  every  possible  contrivance.  This  Engine  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  year’s  time.  It  can  be  used  for  any  general  farm 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  regular  machine  shop  uses.  Be  alive  to  modern 
ideas.  A  few  cents  per  hour  will  cover  all  cost  of  operation.  When  the 
Engine  is  idle,  no  cjmense.  Can  be  started  and  stopped  instnntly. 
Absolutely  the  Easiest  Started  Engino  Manufactured 

Wo  furnish  the  outfit  completo  with  magneto  dynamo  and  set  of  four  dry 
batteries.  We  furnish  a  sot  of  batteries  for  starting  Engino.  When  Engine 
is  started,  use  the  magneto.  Shipped  completo  with  all  necessary  oil  cups 
lubricator  and  muffler,  ail  ready  to  run.  Send  in  your  order  todaj^ 


— sin.  x  6  in.  and  8  ft.  long. Also  used  for  siding.Jarticle  you  purchase  from  ua  is  guaranteed  abso 
==S „$Poc,aJ  f^ropaid  Freight  Offor.  We|lutolyas  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  contrary, 
_^7wilf  pay  freight  on  all  orders  for  metal  roof-1  e  onr8eives  in  readiness  to  make  good  our 

'representations.  If  the  goods  received  are  not  as 

them  back  and  refund 


11  pay  freight _ _ 

_ Jing,  beaded  ceiling  and  brick  siding  to  poi 

oast  of  Colorado— except  in  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory.  Prices  to  tlioso  points, 
freight  paid,  furnished  on  application.  This 
freightjrepaidofferreferBOTilyto  these  items  and  includes  nothing  else 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS, 45c. 

Steel  Shovels,  strongly  mado, 
30c;  Steel  single  bit  axes,  45c; 
Double  bit  axos,  40e;  Largo 
size  steel  hammers,  25c; 
Manuro  forks,  45c;  Hay 
forks,  30c;  Axe  handles, 
5c;  Hacksaws,  with  frame, | 
I5c;  Hand  saws,  25c;  Com 
pass  saws,  12c;  Files,  5c  ;| 
Hatchets,  30c. 


COMBINATION  TOOLS,  $2.90. 

1,000  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here  is  a 
cbanca  to  buy  a  combination  of  an  anvil,  a 
vise,  a  drilling 
machine,  cut-off 
hardy  and  pipe 
machine,  all  in 
_  one,  for  $2.90. 

( Has  no  equal.  The  Jaws  of  viso 
TWIP  open  5  ins.,  face  of  }uws  3  ins.  wide; 
weight,  30  lbs.  Larger  combination  $3.25. 


4-PostWind  Mil!Tower$1 2 

Galvanized  after  completion. 
Braced  in  a  moat  thorough 
manner.  Easy  to  put  together 
and  erect.  Not  the  cheap 
kind.  Each  complete  with 
platform,  anchor  posts  and 
anchor  plate,  worth  $21;  our 
price,  $12.00.  All  kinds  of 
steel  storage  tanks  from  30 
gallon  up  to  10.000  gallon. 


RE-BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS. 


Have  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  re¬ 
built.  25  trac¬ 
tion  rigs,  differ¬ 
ent  makes.  10 1 
to  25  H.  F.  $200 
and  up.  Farm | 
outfits  on' 
wheels,  8  to  15 
H.  F.  Full 
specification  and 


photograph 


desired. 


represented,  we  will  take 
your  purchase  price  at  once.  There  will  be  no  ar¬ 
gument  about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you 
need  to  say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory.” 
That’s  enough  for  us.  Money  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded  to  you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  Investigation  as  to  our  re- 
responsibility.  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
$1,000,000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial  institu¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  us  up  In 
Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  ask  any  Express  Company; 
write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper;  if  you 
want  moro  positive  proof,  write  to  our  depository, 
the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank.  Chicago. 


100  POUNDS  FENCING  WIRE,  $1.25. 

No.  14  Painted  Wire  shorts . .....31.25 

Nos.  9,  10,  11  and  12  Galvanized  wire 

shorts . —......31.80 

No*.  14  and  15 . 31.90 

Glvanizcd  Wire  continuous  lengths.  No.  f, 

per  100  lbs . 32.00 

No.  7 . 1.80 

BB  Phone  wire  No.  12  perlOO  lb*.,  92.86 

No.  14 . 93.10 

Telephone  equipment, Fencewiroall kinds. 


Complete  Water  Supply  Outfits  at  $48 

You  can  live  In  city  comfort  even  though  your  _ 
homo  be  on  a  farm.  By  our  improved  and  simple  &  m 
pneumatic  water  supply  systems  you  can  have  run¬ 
ning  water  in  your  homo  and  on  your  farms,  thereby 
enjoying  all  tho  comforts  of  modern  plumbing  con¬ 
veniences.  At$48  we  furnish  you  one  ol  our  spec¬ 
ial  outfits  consisting  of  6  150  gal.  Chicago  air  and 
water  tank,  a  special  air  and  water  pump  and  all 
necessary  valves,  gauges  and  so  forth  to  complete 
the  outfit.  At  $125  we  will  furnish  yon  one  of  our 
Complete  House  Plumbing  Outfits  with  airpressure 
water  system,  a  hath  tub,  closet,  lavatory,  kitchen 
sink  and  range  boiler  for  hot  water  and  includ¬ 
ing  all  necessary  pipes  and  fittings,  similar  to 
illustration  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

We  are  in  position  to  save  you  30*  or  more. 

Our  comprehensive  book  of  instructions,  sent 
free  on  application.  Our  material  is  first  class. 

It  is  easy  to  install  any  of  our  systems.  We 
furnish  comprehensive  drawings,  so  that  any 
man  handy  with  tools  can  properly  install  and 
operate.  In  replying  tell  us  as  much  as  you 
can  regarding  construction  of  your  building  and 
any  facts  that  will  help  us  to  g iveyou  an  intelli-  -  Eg  B 
^onM-e^dy.  Wo  have  outfits  from  $48  to  $200.  h— . -  ■  - 


DOORS,  60c  and  up. 

10,000  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  which  wo  will  close 
out  at  a  saving  of  40*.  At 
60  cents  wo  can  furnish 
Uyou  an  ordinary  door  I>latform  8cft)  ,, 
good  enough  for  general  KUBrautoea. 
purposes. 

Wo  have  a  complete 
list  of  these  doors  and 
windows,  which  wo  will 
mail  on  application. 


FARM  and  PLATFORM  SCALES 

3-ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale  with 
8x14  ft.  platform,  $22.75;  other 
wagon  scale*  up 
to$5f,.00;  400  lb. 
capacity  Portable^? 


La  Gripper  Wrench,  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manufac¬ 
tured,  patented  and  improved  in 
everyway.  Suitable  for  rods, 
pipes,  nuts  and  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  No  lost  motion;  has  pat¬ 
ent  clamp  to  move  jaws  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  closer  togeth¬ 
er  than  with  any  other  wrench. 

10  inch . 60o  each 

14  inch . 70o  lieac 


guoruubuua, 

I R 

fa 


guaranteed,  $8; 

Brand  new  Counter  Platform 
Scales,  weight*  from  ^  oz.  to 
240  lbs.,  $2.25.  Brand  New 
family  Scales,  weighs  from 
oz.  to  24  lbs.,  00c. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4o 


\\\m 


Bought  at  manufacturers  sale,  10  car  loadq 
of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine  bolt*, 
mixed  all  kind*  together,  excellent  assort 
ment.  strictly  first  class.  In  lots  of  100  lbs., 

Bpcr  lb.,  4c.  Also  carriage  and  machine 
bolts;  wood  screws . lOo  per  lb 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  Chicago,  III. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Rural  New  Yorker  Send  me  your  large  | 
600-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  advertised  lu  this  paper. 

Marne. . . . . . 


~'v  / 


Post-Office  Address . 

R.  Fm  Dm  Mo. . . . Post-Office  Box  Mo. 

County. . State . 


OUR  NEW  50O-PACE  CATALOG  NO.  57  FREE 

THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  It  is  a  book  such  as  every 
Bhrewdhuyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and  supplies  bought  by  u9 
at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  record  of  what  we  still 
have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Merchandise,  machinery  and  supplies,  articles  for  every¬ 
one.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the  home,  in  the  field,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  office.  Write  us  today. 

Cut  out  this  “Ad”  mark  a  cross  on  those  items  that  most  interest  you  and  we  will  send  you  much  valuable 
information.  Also  fill  in  Free  Catalog  coupon  attached  and  our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  frea 
and  prepaid.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cut  out  the  “Ad”  send  us  your  name  aud  address  correctly,  tell  us  where  yott 
have  seen  this  “Ad”  also  tell  us  just  what  items  in  our  “Ad”  interest  you  most.  Address 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 


35th  and 
Iron  Sts. 


Chicago 


THE  AUCHTER  ORCHARD  EXPERIMENT. 
Prof.  Hedrick  Replies  To  Critics. 

The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  the  readers 
of  his  paper  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  orchard 
management  carried  on  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  in  the  Auchter  orchard  at  South  Greece,  N.  Y. 
In  the  interesting  discussion  which  lias  followed  sev¬ 
eral  criticisms  have  been  made,  which  the  writer  feels 
should  be  answered.  The  work  in  this  orchard  is 
to  continue  for  several  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  apple  growers  of  the  State  will  feel  that  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness  as  is  possible  with  an  experiment  which  involves 
so  many  and  such  diverse  conditions. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  the  experiment 
is  intended  to  cover'  a  broader  field  than  the  trial  of 
sod-mulch  and  tillage,  which  is  now  being  discussed. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  experiments  will  add  something 
to  what  is  now  known  about  the  food  and  drink  of 
trees — how  the  trees  take  them  in,  make  use  of  them, 
and  with  what  effects.  The  experimenters  want  to 
learn  something  about  the  influence  of  soil  tempera¬ 
ture  and  soil  aeration  upon  the  development  and 
function  of  tree  roots.  The  effects  of  grass  roots  on 
tree  roots  is  a  much  mooted  question,  and  among  the 
other  problems,  light  is  sought  as  to  what  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  these  two  plants  may  be. 

It  should  be  said,  too,  that  the  experiment  is  to 
run  10  years  at  least,  and  that  the  results  now  given 
do  not  cover  half  the  minimum  period,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  some  respects  inconclusive  and  superficial.  For 
instance,  the  discussion  now  centers  around  the  yield 
of  fruit.  While,  of  course,  the  crop  is  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  orchard  treatment, 
yet  the  effect  upon  the  tree  as 
indicated  by  the  leaf,  wood  and 
root  development  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  an  index  of  the  value  of 
tree  treatment  as  the  crop  of 
fruit.  A  decade  is  about  the 
least  time  that  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  definite  results  as  to 
the  effects  of  cultural  methods 
on  the  tree.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  give  all  of  the  data  now  avail¬ 
able  in  newspaper  articles.  The 
reader  is  asked  before  drawing 
too  sweeping  conclusions  to 
await  the  publication  of  a  bul¬ 
letin  from  this  station  which 
will  give  all  of  the  data  so  far 
obtained,  as  well  as  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  experiment. 

Among  the  several  criticisms 
of  the  experiment  which  have 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  we 
may  first  take  up  that  of  Mr. 

Hitchings.  Mr.  Hitchings  con¬ 
tends  that  the  orchard  should 
have  been  for  some  time  in  sod 
to  have  made  the  test  a  fair  one. 

In  reply  it  can  be  said  that  the 
orchard  was  in  sod,  though  the  THE  AUCHTER 
trees  were  not  mulched,  for 

most  of  the  first  25  years  of  its  life  previous  to  its 
being  taken  for  this  experiment.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  ought  to  have  got  used  to  sod  during  that  time. 

I  his  experiment  has  been  going  four  years  now,  and 
though  we  follow  Mr.  Hitchings’  system  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  the  trees  are  not  yet  “broken  in”  to  taking  their 
food  and  drink  with  grass.  As  the  “breaking  in”  is 
telling  badly  on  these  trees  we  may  well  ask,  how 
long  will  it  take  to  make  a  sod-mulch  orchard  out  of 
a  tilled  one? 


It  should  be  of  interest  to  know  what  happened  in 
the  Auchter  orchard  during  the  quarter  century  it  was 
not  tilled.  Sometimes  figures  talk.  At  the  end  of  the 
25  years  in  sod  the  Auchter  orchard  was  sold  to  the 
present  owner  as  common  farm  land.  Its  former 
owner  had  contemplated  cutting  it  down  as  worthless. 
After  several  years  of  tillage  the  orchard  is  faying 
Mr.  Auchter,  for  an  average  of  a  number  of  years, 
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10  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  per  acre.  We 
should  like  to  have  the  sod-mulchers  match  these  fig¬ 
ures.  There  are  many  tilled  orchards  in  western  New 
York  that  can  more  than  match  them. 

Mr.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio  Station,  who  says  that  bis 
institution  is  the  “original  official  champion”  of  sod- 
mulch  culture  for  the  apple,  claims  that  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  mulching  have  not  been  used  in  the  Auchter 
orchard.  It  seems  that  the  sod  advocates  divide  up 
into  several  sects.  'I  here  are  those  who  keep  sheep  on 
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the  sod,  others  pigs,  and  still  others  cattle.  Some 
simply  cut  the  grass  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  the 
ground;  this  is  Mr.  Hitchings’  system.  Another  sect 
says  that  the  cut  grass  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  straw 
or  litter  of  some  kind  must  be  added  to  the  grass 
mulch ;  this  is  the  “original  official”  mulch,  as'  near  as 
I  can  make  out,  of  which  the  Ohio  Station  is  “cham¬ 
pion.”  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ballou’s  criticism  I  have 
only  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  who  follow  the 
Ohio  method  in  New  York.  Sod-mulchers  in  this 


State  mostly  follow  Mr.  Hitchings,  and  therefore  this 
Station  is  testing  his  system. 

Mr.  J.  Allis  of  Medina  thinks  “It  would  have  been 
a  fairer  test  if  the  grass  had  been  cut  earlier — twice 
during  the  season,  and  raked  and  piled  under  the 
spread  of  the  trees,  instead  of  all  over  the  ground.” 
In  reply  we  can  say  that  in  two  of  the  four  years  the 
experiment  has  been  running  the  grass  was  cut  twice, 
and  without  at  all  lessening  the  deleterious  effect  of 
the  sod-mulch  treatment  on  the  trees.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Allis  is  wrong  in  advising  that  the  grass  be 
“raked  and  piled  under  the  trees.”  The  roots  of  the 
trees  in  the  Auchter  orchard  intermingle  at  all  points, 
as  they  do  in  most  old  orchards,  and  a  mulch  should 
therefore  cover  the  whole  ground.  Mr.  Allis  has  a 
fine  sod-mulch  orchard,  and  a  statement  of  the 
profits  from  his  mulched  trees  would  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  sec  how  they  compare  with  those  published  by 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  from  the  tilled  orchards  of  Mr.  Tenny, 
Mr.  Auchter  and  Mr.  North rup. 

In  conclusion  the  reader  is  warned  that  particular 
cases  do  not  warrant  general  conclusions.  The 
Auchter  experiment  is  in  many  respect  a  particular 
case,  and  the  apple  grower  must  bear  in  mind  that 
under  other  conditions,  his  own  perhaps,  the  trees 
might  have  behaved  very  differently.  The  Auchter  or¬ 
chard  was  selected  as  being  typical  of  western  New 
York  conditions,  and  the  results  obtained  may  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  especially  applicable  to  this  region- 
But  there  are  peculiarities  of  soil  and  location  which 
might  change  them  in  western  New  York.  Tt  is  a 
simple  matter  for  an  orchardist  to  plow  up  a  part  of  a 

sodded  orchard  and  cultivate  it 
for  a  few  years;  or  as  easy  for 
one  who  has  a  tilled  orchard  to 
lay  a  part  of  it  down  to  grass, 
cutting  the  grass  as  a  mulch,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  can  see  what 
happens.  We  want  more  ex¬ 
perimenters  among  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and  these  are  good  experi¬ 
ments  to  try  when  a  man  be¬ 
comes  dissatisfied  with  the  crops 
of  apples  he  is  getting. 

u.  p.  HEDRICK. 

R-  N.-Y. — Mr.  Ballou  will  fol¬ 
low  with  further  argument  for 
mulching.  At  Fig.  45  is  shown 
Mr.  Auchter’s  home.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  about 
this  western  New  York  apple 
country  is  the  way  farmers  are 
building  beautiful  homes  with  all 
conveniences — and  ;  H  out  of 
apples. 

ASPARAGUS  FACTS. 

The  great  and  growing  inter¬ 
est  manifested  in  asparagus  cul¬ 
ture  necessarily  brings  to  us 
many  important  questions;  ques¬ 
tions  that  suggest  an  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  among  our  eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  who  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  bed  of  asparagus  is  about  the  surest  and  per¬ 
haps  as  good  paying  crop  as  they  can  invest  in.  Of 
course,  like  every  crop,  there  is  always  an  element 
of  uncertainty  to  the  farmer,  but  there  is  surely  less 
with  the  asparagus  than  with  any  crop  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  on  very  poor  light  soils, 
where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  grow  such  important 
crops  as  corn  and  potatoes,  the  asparagus  will  suc¬ 
ceed  admirably,  and  give  excellent  returns.  Farms 
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that  a  few  years  ago  were  almost  abandoned  because 
of  the  tliin  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  ground, 
are  to-day,  by  the  management  of  progressive  farm¬ 
ers,  yielding  the  finest  asparagus  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  our  markets.  How  well  does  the  writer  re¬ 
member  when  a  boy  some  of  the  fields  over  which  he 
tramped  with  dog  and  gun ;  fields  that  were  actually  so 
poor  at  that  time  that  poverty  grass  refused  to  grow, 
and  so  thin  that  the  sand  burr  was  forced  to  break  the 
last  fiber  that  moored  it  to  Mother  Earth  because  the 
drifting  sands  so  frequently  changed  positions.  This 
year  in  May  I  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood  days.  The  same  winding 
stream  with  its  woody  bank  was  there,  some  tall 
stately  trees  were  yet  standing  alone  in  the  fields.  All 
else  changed.  Those  fields  that  were  a  barren  waste 
25  years  ago  are  now  lined  out  in  rows  as  true  as  the 
human  eye  can  make  them,  ridged  up  as  nicely  as 
mechanical  appliances  can  work  them,  and  yielding  a 
product  that  sells  from  $2  to  $4  per  dozen  bunches 
and  as  large  as  the  finest  asparagus  that  goes  to  New 
York  markets. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  talk 
with  some  well-informed  men,  who  have  had  a  long 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  asparagus,  and  while 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  opinion  about  the  length 
of  time  to  cut  the  “grass,”  the  different  varieties,  etc., 
yet  I  find  that  they  nearly  all  agree  about  close  plant¬ 
ing.  All  progressive  growers  appear  to  be  members 
of  the  newer  school.  Their  method  is  to  set  one- 
year-old  plants  very  closely  together  in  the  rows;  the 
distance  should  not  exceed  18  inches;  12  inches  is  to 
be  preferred,  thereby  securing  a  sure  stand  and  a 
quick  cutting  plantation,  instead  of  setting  wide 
apart  and  waiting  for  the  crowns  to  spread  and  grow 
together  as  practiced  in  former  years.  Placing  the 
rows  five  feet  apart  and  setting  the  plants  12  or  15 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows  is  considered  the 
proper  way  for  commercial  growing,  with  a  very  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  fertilizer  every  Spring.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  New  Jersey  practice,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

As  to  varieties,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  growers  still  believe  that  the  Conover’s 
Colossal  is  the  most  profitable  kind  for  them  to  grow, 
while  the  majority  of  planters  are  about  equally 
divided  in  their  opinion  on  such  favorite  kinds  as 
Palmetto  and  Giant  Argenteuil.  On  soils  well  adapted 
for  growing  asparagus  and  where  under  like  conditions 
it  is  properly  cultivated,  we  find  by  close  observation 
that  there  is  but  little  if  any  difference  in  the  three 
varieties-  Plants  grown  from  seed  that  has  been 
selected  with  care,  produce  the  largest  and  finest  grass 
to-day,  as  it  did  nearly  40  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Van 
Sicklen  cultivated  the  celebrated  variety  that  still  bears 
'his  name.  Asparagus  of  this  variety  grown  on  Long 
Island  in  the  vicinity  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  for  many 
years  known  as  Oyster  Bay  grass,  was  said  to  be  the 
finest  that  it  was  possible  to  produce.  A  few  years 
later  Conover's  Colossal  made  its  appearance.  This 
variety  was  first  found,  it  is  said,  growing  naturally 
in  Middletown,  N.  J.,  and  was  there  cultivated  very 
extensively  for  many  years.  That  it  differs  from  the 
former  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Palmetto  and  the  Giant  Argenteuil,  and  that 
the  four  kinds  are  identical  is  the  opinion  of  very  re¬ 
liable  authority.  Well  do  we  remember  reading  about 
the  famous  grass  grown  by  Mr.  Van  Sicklen,  with  the 
bunches  containing  from  seven  to  nine  spears.  Ten 
5rears  later  we  called  on  Mr.  Muire  of  South  Newark, 
N.  J.,  to  see  his  bed  of  Conover’s  Colossal.  Here  we 
found  the  largest  grass  and  the  most  productive  bed 
that  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  behold.  This  of 
course  was  due  to  his  method  of  culture.  At  the 
present  time  we  grow  Palmetto  and  Giant  Argenteuil 
with  as  large  individual  spears,  but  it  is  not  as  produc¬ 
tive,  due  perhaps  to  a  different  method  of  culture,  but 
to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  four  named  vari- 
ties  we  have  never  been  able  to  do-  Their  identity, 
however,  is  of  little  importance,  compared  with  young 
plants  grown  from  selected  seed  free  from  rust  and 
disease. 

Asparagus  should  be  planted  on  light  sandy  soil  for 
best  results,  and  in  the  absence  of  stable  manure  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  should  be  used  liberally.  The  yield 
of  asparagus  per  acre  will  somewhat  depend  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  methods  of  cultivation. 
One  year  we  were  very  careful  to  keep  account  of  the 
number  of  bunches  cut  every  day  from  one  acre  of 
Conover’s  Colossal.  With  cool  nights  and  cloudy 
weather  15  or  18  bunches  would  be  about  all  we  could 
cut,  while  if  warm  and  favorable  it  would  sometimes 
cut  as  high  as  50  or  60.  I  am  quite  sure,  however, 
we  made  a  mistake  in  planting  the  crowns  too  far  apart. 
Here  was  a  great  loss  in  the  cut  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  growers  that 
close  planting  is  the  cause  of  small  grass.  Close  ob¬ 
servation  shows  this  to  be  incorrect;  when  young 
healthy  plants  are  used  and  highly  stimulated  the 
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stalks  do  not  diminish  in  size  by  standing  thickly.  It 
is  the  long  continuous  cutting  and  starved-out  beds  that 
cause  deterioration  and  small  grass.  t.  m.  white. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  PLUM  FOR  MY  FAMILY  USE. 

About  15  years  ago  a  noted  horticulturist  of  Ames- 
bury.  Mass.,  recommended  to  me  the  Moore’s  Arctic 
as  being  a  very  valuable  plum  for  family  or  market- 
He  gave  me  some  grafts,  which  fruited  in  a  very  few 
years.  The  fruit  was  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
Lombard,  of  a  dark  purple  color  and  very  sweet.  The 
skin  was  tough — hence  the  fruit  rots  far  less  than 
Lombard,  and  is  a  perfect  freestone.  In  a  few  years 
I  regrafted  most  of  my  Moore’s  Arctics,  as  the  fruit 
appeared  to  be  too  small  to  be  a  good  seller;  but  after 
fighting  the  black  knot  on  Washington,  Lombard  and 
Bradshaw  trees  for  about  10  years,  I  heartily  wished 
I  had  let  alone  every  Moore’s  Arctic  tree.  Still 
further  I  found  that  again  and  again,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  or  buds  of  other  varieties  of  plums  had  been 
destroyed  by  frost,  the  faithful  old  Moore’s  Arctic 
produced  a  bountiful  crop.  To  sum  up  the  virtues 
of  this  plum,  it  is  as  near  black-knot  proof  as  any 
variety  grown,  bears  when  very  young,  bears  a  big 
crop — which  needs  thinning — is  very  hardy,  and  often 
bears  a  full  crop  when  all  other  varieties  fail.  There 
is  in  some  localities  a  demand  for  the  old-fashioned 
purple  damson,  in  which  case  Moore’s  Arctic  will 
more  than  fill  the  bill ;  while  because  of  its  sugary 
sweetness  and  being  a  freestone  plum  it  is  really  a 
fine  plum  for  dessert  or  the  family  fruit  jar. 

Ipswich,  Mass.  _  a.  f.  t. 

CO-OPERATIVE  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

How  Done  In  Pennsylvania 

A.  B.  Copeland,  of  Massacusetts,  page  42,  asks  for 
information  about  co-operative  telephone  lines.  Eight 
years  ago  a  few  persons  put  up  about  four  miles  of 
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w;re  into  town,  so  they  could  “get  the  doctor  in  a 
hurry.”  It  spread  worse  than  measles;  to-day  we  are 
an  incorporated  company  paying  out  over  $6,000  per 
year,  having  probably  1,500  ’phones  on  our  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  connections  with  other  companies,  so  we  can 
talk  as  far  as  we  want  to  and  farther,  at  an  expense 
of  $6  per  year  to  stockholders  and  $8  to  renters  fur¬ 
nishing  their  own  outfit,  or  $12  per  year  to  renters  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  company.  As  to  service,  we  had  to  start 
cheap,  learning  as  we  went  along.  As  yet  we  use  a 
ground  circuit,  and  are  bothered  some  by  cross  talk 
and  connected  lines,  but  taking  all  in  all  are  well 
pleased,  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  much  more 
than  the  cost.  As  to  cost  of  building  and  maintaining, 
material  and  labor  vary  so  much  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  that  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  At  the  beginning  we 
laid  out  our  route  from  one  town  to  “central,”  and 
got  subscribers  to  stock  along  the  route,  one-half  to 
be  paid  in  money  and  the  other  in  work.  This  was 
hard  at  the  start,  but  the  people  who  stood  back  and 
grinned  at  us  were,  soon  after  the  lines  got  to  work¬ 
ing,  clamoring  and  working  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  get 
on  the  line. 

In  starting  a  line  you  should  keep  in  mind  several 
don’ts-  Don’t  build  too  cheaply;  use  good  sound 
chestnut  or  some  equally  lasting  poles,  and  don’t  use 
small  ones,  as  you  will  have  to  cross-arm  for  more 
lines  before  you  realize  it.  We  use  now  24-foot  poles, 
six  inches  at  top  end.  Don’t  use  cheap  wire;  get  B.B. 
or  extra  B.B.,  No.  12  galvanized  wire,  and  it  will  last 
more  than  enough  longer  to  make  the  difference. 
Repairs  are  expensive.  When  your  line  is  new  people 
will  help  along  all  the  line,  but  when  it  comes  to  re¬ 
pairs  everything  will  have  to  be  paid  for  at  regular 
prices.  The  long  distance  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us ;  in  fact  don't  seem  to  like  us.  They  have 
been  quite  good  to  the  public,  however,  since  we  be¬ 
gan  ;  have  cut  their  local  rates  in  two,  and  in  all  the 
towns  where  we  are  have  put  in  all  the  ’phones  they 
could  free  of  charge  for  the  first  three  or  six  months. 
We  have  kept  right  on  doing  business ;  we  have  the 
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people  on  our  line  that  the  business  men  in  town  want, 
and  we  want  the  business  men,  our  neighbors  and  the 
doctors.  They  are  all  on  the  line,  so  it’s  a  mutual  thing; 
and  all  are  equally  interested  in  its  success. 

You  should  be  very  careful  about  your  choice  of 
’phones.  There  are  lots  of  good  ones  and  lots  of 
poor  ones.  Don't  ever  allow  private  switches,  i.  e., 
giving  people  the  privilege  of  hitching  on  to  all  lines  in 
their  reach.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it.  Now 
we  have  continuous  service,  and  can  get  all  over  our 
system  night  or  day,  Sundays  and  all.  I  supposed 
Massachusetts  was  covered  with  telephone  systems. 
No  farming  community  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 
In  my  own  case  I  live  three  miles  from  anywhere,  and 
have  had  a  doctor  within  30  minutes  in  case  of  serious 
sickness.  Wife  and  children  are  15  miles  away  now, 
in  a  school  town  for  the  school  year,  while  I  “bach” 
it  on  the  farm.  We  have  'phones  in  both  places,  and 
say  hello  to  each  other  every  day.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  in  our  company  a  man  who  is  naturally 
adapted  to  telephone  work,  and  he  is  learning  all 
the  while  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  company. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  poles  and  work  up  tele¬ 
phone  sentiment.  h.  d.  w. 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

A  New  York  Community. 

Our  telephone  line  was  erected  by  farmers  alone. 
An  incorporated  company  was  formed,  shares  $1  each. 
It  came  out  so  that  there  was  just  one  ’phone  for 
every  one-half  mile  of  line.  For  each  mile  the  cost 
was  $80,  or  $40  cost  to  each  ’phone  holder.  Much  of 
the  work  was  donated  by  the  members  of  the  company. 
We  use  the  Bell  instrument;  they  cost  $3.50  per  year. 
I  understand  they  can  be  bought  outright  now.  Our 
local  line  gives  perfect  service.  They  are  rented  to 
outsiders  for  $1  per  month.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  almost  nothing  while  the  line  is  new,  but  something 
should  be  set  aside  for  new  poles  when  they  commence 
to  decay.  We  pay  toll  at  regular  rates  when  we  con¬ 
nect  with  the  main  line,  but  for  $3  per  year  any  sub¬ 
scriber  on  our  line  can  have  free  service  to  and  in  the 
city.  We  get  half  of  all  toll  messages  going  from  or 
coming  to  our  line  except  on  long  distance.  The  serv¬ 
ice  depends  on  the  promptness  of  the  switchman.  Ours 
is  the  local  storekeeper,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
costs  us  10  cents  to  telephone  to  the  city,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  gets  half.  If  a  person  uses  the  'phone  who  is  not 
a  subscriber  it  costs  him  20  cents,  10  on  ours  and  10 
on  the  main  line.  We  have  been  promised  a  five-cent 
rate  for  subscribers.  We  have  24  ’phones  on  one  line, 
but  it  is  too  many;  everyone  wants  to  talk  at  noon, 
and  right  after  chore  time  12  families  will  keep  it 
going  during  the  rush.  Our  line  has  been  a  profitable 
investment,  but  if  it  did  not  pay  a  dividend  it  is  worth 
more  than  it  costs.  p. 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ONE— “  CULTI-MULCH.” 

Below  I  give  a  six-year  record  of  a  grass  mulch 
orchard  in  central  New  York.  Every  year  during  this 
period  the  grass  has  been  cut  once  or  twice  and 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  fell.  There  is  now  a  thick 
mulch  of  dead  grass  and  weeds,  four  inches  thick  in 
some  places.  In  1902  1 J4  Ion  of  wood  ashes  per  acre 
were  applied,  and  in  1904  it  was  covered  over  with 
stable  manure.  The  orchard  covers  six  acres,  and  is 
composed  of  200  Greenings  and  about  65  trees  of  other 
varieties,  mostly  Kings  and  Baldwins,  and  has  been 
set  33  years.  Although  the  average  yield  per  acre  per 
year  is  larger  than  from  the  orchards  you  report  on 
page  3,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  yield  is  much 
more  irregular,  due,  I  think,  to  non-cultivation  and 
irregular  fertilization.  Although  this  is  a  fairly  good 
showing,  I  know  that  I  can  better  it,  and  wish  to  be 
understood  as  not  an  advocate  of  the  grass  mulch 
method  as  a  continual  practice.  Indeed,  I  attribute 
very  largely  the  comparative  success  of  this  six-year 
record  to  three  previous  years  of  thorough  cultivation, 
which  brought  the  trees  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion.  Next  Spring  I  shall  plow  again,  and  practice 
cultivation  a  few  years,  and  then  seed  down  again,  so 
call  it  culti-mulch  system,  or  what  you  like,  it  is  the 
plan  I  determine  to  follow.  Incidentally  I  might  men¬ 
tion  that  I  have  been  fighting  scale  in  this  orchard  all 
tins  time,  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  first  entered  eight 
years  ago,  a  large  spreading  Greening,  shows  no  ap¬ 
parent  signs  of  deterioration.  But  a  chapter  by  itself 
for  this.  Below  is  the  record : 

Barrels.  Sold  for  net. 


1002  730  $1,530 

1003  S25  880 

1004  1,150  1,2.80 

1005  .  478  1,(572 

1000  1.310  1.070 

1907  235  .700 


4,728  $8,038 

The  average  yield  per  acre  per  year,  131  barrels. 
Prices  are  net  and  do  not  include  barrels. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W.  A.  BASSETT. 


1908. 

A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 

How  To  Pick  It  Apart. 

Part  III. 

In  order  to  obtain  your  41  pounds  of  “organic” 
nitrogen  you  can  use  600  pounds  of  tankage,  350 
pounds  of  dried  blood  or  500  pounds  of  dried  fish. 
See  what  these  will  cost  by  getting  figures  from  some 
dealer  in  chemicals.  Ask  him  to  give  you  a  guarantee 
of  analysis,  so  you  can  know  just  what 
you  are  to  expect.  I  have  obtained 
prices  on  ton  lots,  which  I  will  quote 
when  we  finally  figure  up.  We  are  now 
on  the  track  of  our  nitrogen.  The 
potash  supply  is  quite  simple,  as  the  only 
available  source  of  supply  will  be  found 
in  the  potash  salts.  In  mixing  high- 
grade  fertilizers  either  the  muriate  or 
the  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  used. 

Each  of  these  contains  50  per  cent  of 
actual  potash,  so  that  450  pounds  of 
cither  will  give  us  the  225  pounds  of 
potash  found  in  the  ton  of  fertilizer. 

The  muriate  is  cheaper  and  for  many 
crops  is  just  as  good.  For  such  crops 
as  potatoes,  small  fruit,  sugar  beets  or 
crops  which  show  high  quality,  or  which 
contain  much  sugar  or  starch,  the  sul¬ 
phate  is  preferable,  though  it  costs  more. 

It  now  remains  to  learn  where  to  find 
the  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  usually  the 
hardest  thing  of  all  for  beginners  to 
understand,  yet  it  is  quite  simple.  The 
chief  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  bone  and  phosphate  rock. 

Much  of  the  bone  from  slaughter  houses 
is  steamed  under  high  pressure  and  then 
crushed  or  ground  to  a  fine  meal.  Sometimes  this  is 
“cut”  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  generally  it  is  used 
after  being  crushed  or  powdered-  1  he  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  tankage  and  dried  fish  comes  from  the  smaller 
bones  found  in  those  substances. 

Phosphate  rock  is  a  mineral  substance  which  is  dug 
out  of  the  soil  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
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bone.  I  hey  are  more  enduring  than  others,  because 
this  bone  slowly  decays  in  the  soil  and  thus  becomes 
available,  while,  as  we  shall  see,  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  phosphate  rock  becomes  less  available  as 
it  remains  in  the  soil. 

Xow  the  phosphate  rock  when  simply  ground  fine  is 
not  available  enough  for  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  A 
finely  ground  bone  will  be  partly  available,  but  to 
break  up  that  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  combination 


THE  VILLAGE  STREET— AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  LOOK.  Fig.  48. 


in  the  rock  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  ground 
rock  or  “floats”  as  it  is  often  called.  This  acid  “cuts” 
the  rock;  that  is,  it  takes  the  lime  away  and  leaves  a 
large  part  of  the  phosphate  soluble  in  water.  Now 
here  comes  in  another  curious  thing.  This  “water 
soluble”  phosphate  has  such  an  affinity  for  lime  that 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it  one  more  part 
and  other  States.  It  is  supposed  that  these  deposits  of  the  lime  is  taken  up,  and  in  this  condition  the 
are  really  petrified  bone.  Many  years  ago  it  is  sup-  phosphate  is  called  “reverted.”  While  not  soluble  in 
posed  that  great  numbers  of  animals 
died  in  the  places  where  the  phosphates 
are  found.  Their  bones  accumulated, 
and  in  time  were  changed  in  character 
somewhat  as  objects  are  petrified  or 
changed  to  stone.  The  phosphoric  acid 
remained,  but  whereas  the  bone 
was  an  organic  porous  substance  the 
phosphate  rock  is  a  mineral  or  solid 
substance.  The  ground  bone  is  partly 
soluble,  and  will  decay  slowly  if  left 
in  the  soil,  while  the  ground  rock  is 
more  like  road  dust  and  decays  much 
more  slowly.  Now  we  are  ready  to  see 
what  we  need  in  this  fertilizer.  We  saw 
that  the  chemist  found  the  following: 

Per  eeut. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  4.14 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid .  2.52 

Total  available  .  G.66 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  2.7G 

Total  .  9.42 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  equal  our 
ton  of  fertilizer,  a  total  of  188  pounds, 
of  which  132  pounds  will  be  “available.” 

Now  what  we  call  phosphoric  acid  in 
our  fertilizers  is  always  combined  with 
lime.  These  two  elements  have  an 
"affinity”  for  each  other — that  is,  they 
will  make  a  chemical  combination  when 
put  near  each  other.  The  ordinary 
“bone  phosphate,”  that  is,  the  form  in 
which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in 
the  hard  bone  or  the  rock,  is  composed 
of  three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  This  combination  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  and  until  it  is 
broken  up  in  some  way  most  plants 
cannot  use  it.  If  you  break  this  com¬ 
bination  and  get  away  one  part  of  the 
lime  the  phosphate  then  becomes  soluble 
in  a  weak  acid,  which  is  about  equal  in 
strength  to  the  acid  which  the  roots  of 
plants  secrete.  Go  still  further  and 
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toil  of  fertilizer.  We  should  need  about  950  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  to  supply  this,  but  as  we  see,  the 
tankage  or  blood  in  which  we  get  our  organic  nitrogen 
will  also  furnish  some  phosphoric  acid.  You  will  of 
course  obtain  figures  on  chemicals  before  going  any  fur¬ 
ther.  I  am  quoted  chemicals  in  ton  lots  at  the  seaboard 
as  follows :  It  will  cost  nearly  if  not  quite  $2  per  ton 
to  deliver  these  chemicals  at  my  station :  Nitrate  of 
soda,  $58  per  ton;  muriate  of  potash,  $43;  dried 
blood,  $45 ;  fine  ground  bone,  $28 ;  tank¬ 
age,  $38;  ground  fish,  $38;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $13.  As  there  are  320  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  nitrate  we  see 
this  means  a  little  over  18  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  same  way  we  figure  that 
potash  costs  us  4.3  cents  a  pound  and 
phosphoric  acid  over  4.6  cents.  Now 
our  table  shows  that  in  a  ton  of  tankage 
there  are  260  pounds  phosphoric  acid 
and  140  of  nitrogen.  We  can  buy  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  at 
4.6  cents  per  pound,  therefore  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  tankage  is  worth 
$11.96.  It  follows  that  the  140  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  the  ton  are  worth  $26.04, 
or  18.5  cents  a  pound.  Figuring  the 
same  way  with  dried  blood  we  find  its 
nitrogen  worth  19.5  cents  a  pound. 

Going  back  to  our  table  of  analysis 
we  see  that  we  must  have  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  give  the  nitrate 
nitrogen,  600  pounds  of  tankage  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  organic  nitrogen  and  450  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  supply  the  potash, 
with  750  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
make  up  the  ton.  Putting  these  in  a 
table  we  find  the  following: 

AMOUNT  IN  ONE  TON  FIGURED  IN  POUNDS. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

200  lbs.  nitrate  soda .  32 

GOO  lbs.  tankage .  42  78 

450  lbs.  muriate .  .  .  225 

750  lbs.  acid  phosphate .  105  ”7. 


■ 


Total .  74  183  225 

You  remember  that  the  experiment  station  found 

71  pounds  of  nitrogen,  189  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 

225  pounds  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer  we  are  trying 

to  match.  Our  mixture  is  quite  as  good 

— what  will  it  cost?  Going  back  to  our 

prices  we  find  that  those  chemicals  at 

the  sea  board  would  cost  me  as  follows : 

200  lbs.  nitrate  @  $2.00 .  $5.80 

GOO  lbs.  tankage  @  $1.90 .  11.40 

450.  lbs.  muriate  @  $2.15 .  9.G7 

750  lbs.  acid  phosphate  @  65c .  4.88 


THE  WILLOW-LEAVED  OAK;  AUTUMN  ASPECT. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  104. 


“cut”  the  phosphate  so  that  only  one  part  of  lime  is 
left  with  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  we  have  a 
"soluble  phosphate”;  that  is,  one  that  will  dissolve  in 
water.  Perhaps  we  can  remember  this  better  if  we 
recall  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen — the  organic  being 
changed  through  “ammonia”  to  the  soluble  “nitrate” 
While  these  changes  in  nitrogen  take  place  through  de¬ 
cay  in  the  soil  the  phosphate  must  be  “cut”  by  the  acid. 

hertilizers  with  a  "bone  basis”  are  those  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  derived  from  finely  ground 


water  it  will  dissolve  in  weak  vinegar,  which  is  about 
the  strength  of  the  acids  which  are  secreted  by  the 
plant  roots.  Thus  the  “soluble”  and  the  “reverted” 
forms  of  the  phosphate  together  are  called  “avail¬ 
able,”  as  they  are  ready  to  feed  plants,  while  the  “in¬ 
soluble”  form  is  not.  The  usual  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  fertilizer  is  acid  phosphate — that  is,  the  ground 
phosphate  rock  cut  by  the  acid.  An  average  sample 
will  contain  about  14  per  cent  of  “available”  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  We  need  132  pounds  of  this  to  equal  one 


$31.75 

These  figures  are  for  ton  lots ;  in 
smaller  quantities  the  price  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  10  per  cent  more.  It  would 
cost  me  at  least  $2  per  ton  freight  to 
have  the  chemicals  brought  to  my  sta¬ 
tion.  From  this  anyone  can  figure 
whether  it  will  pay  him  to  buy  and  mix 
at  home.  You  will  see  that  the  margin 
is  not  large  on  small  lots.  For  some 
crops,  like  orchards,  grain  or  grass,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  mix  at  all, 
as  the  chemicals  might  be  put  on  sep¬ 
arately.  Nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  and 
acid  phosphate  are  likely  to  be  sticky, 
and  do  not  make  a  good  mixture  to  drill 
unless  some  dry  substance  like  bone  or 
tankage  be  used  with  them. 

The  mixture  I  have  named  is  not  the 
only  one  or  the  best  one  that  could  be 
made  of  these  chemicals.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  :  200  pounds  nitrate ;  200  pounds 
dried  blood;  200  pounds  tankage;  200 
pounds  ground  bone;  450  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash ;  800  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  In  the  1850  pounds,  costing  at 
the  seaboard  $31.77,  we  would  have  as 
much  plant  food  as  in  the  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  nitrogen  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  forms. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  Vermont 
man  who  asked  the  original  question 
sends  quotations  on  small  lots  of  chemi¬ 
cals — nitrate  of  soda,  $64  per  ton ; 
muriate  of  potash,  $52;  acid  phosphate, 
$22,  and  fine  ground  bone,  $35.  With  these  figures 
there  would  be  little  if  any  margin  in  favor  of  home 
mixing.  Sometimes  farmers  deceive  themselves  in 
figuring  chemicals  by  using  the  so-called  “trade  valua¬ 
tions.”  The  safest  way  is  to  get  definite  quotations 
from  a  reliable  dealer,  and  from  them  figure  the  cost 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  has  been 
done  in  these  articles.  In  spite  of  the  theory  that 
great  savings  can  be  made,  “home  mixing”  of  high 
grade  goods  has  not  become  common.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  buy  chemicals  to  use  with  manure,  h.  w.  c. 


Fig.  49. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Bet  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOT ITAM  P.  ALIjDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIER. . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Brails,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE... East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


MULCHED  WALNUTS  IN  OREGON. 

S.  D.  E.,  TJmpqua ,  Ore — I  have  been 
reading  with  much  interest  your  ac¬ 
count  of  mulching.  I  have  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  hand  and  would  like  to  know 
if  you  have  any  account  of  a  similar  one.  I 
have  out  about  40  Frauquette  and  Mayette 
walnuts  on  a  dry,  gravelly  ridge,  where  I 
cannot  cultivate  them.  I  made  a  pen  16 
feet  square  around  them  and  mulched 
heavily  with  straw.  They  are  growing  vig¬ 
orously  and  seem  to  be  doing  as  well  as 
other  trees  in  better  soil  and  with  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  question  is,  will  they  growr  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  mulched  and  form 
surface  roots,  and  later,  when  the  mulch  is 
taken  away,  die  or  become  unthrifty?  I 
put  them  out  for  an  ornamental  grove 
around  my  house  and  barn,  and  the  pens 
and  mulching  are  rather  unsightly. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  subject  fo 
discussion.  We  do  not  believe  that  re¬ 
moving  the  mulch  will  kill  the  trees.  At 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  it  was 


New  Methods  in 

Seed  Business 


WHEN  Sowing  Seeds  it  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  how  many  seeds  will  grow. 
We  test  all  our  seeds  and  mark  the  per¬ 
centage  that  grow  on  each  package.  You 
therefore  know  just  how  thick  to  sow  them  to 
Insure  a  good  stand  of  plant.  No  other  seed- 
man  gives  you  this  advantage.  They  all 
ought  to,  but  they  don’t. 

Harris’  Seeds 

are  better  than  others  and  do  not  cost  so 
much.  All  sensible  and  progressive  gardeners 
and  farmers  ought  to  plant  them.  No  non¬ 
sense  or  misleading  statements  in  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Just  plain  facts  gleaned  from  our  own 
experience  as  farmers  and  seed  growers  for 
over  30  years.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  Vege¬ 
table  Seed,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Don’t  miss  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


cccnQ 

•  1 1  I  M  |J  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
w  w  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  yon 

money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties.  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds, Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORI)  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna, Ohio 

A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

for  all  early  vegetables.  $1  per  1000.  Send 
l  cjpci  rUlS  for  cir.  P,  It.  Crosby  k  Son,  Catonsville,  Md, 


DEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*1  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^rrAo^: 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora.  Sar.  Co..  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  l’l, ANTS— Reliable,  money- 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illns.  cat.  Fkek.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Bel. 

C  trawerry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties,  new 
and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalogue. 
Prices $1.25 per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS— Cliipm an  and  Myer, 
two  of  our  best.  All  the  good 
old  sorts  too.  26th  annual  catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


FRUIT  KT 

Harrisons  k 

Will  Thrive  the  Best,  Bear  the  Soon- 
est.  Produce  the  Largest  Crops  of  Per-  V 
feet  Fruit,  and  Make  the  Most  Money  For  J 
You.  1 

And  The  Prices 

Are  Right  | 


Ask  any  unbiased  authority  about  the 
quality  of  Harrison’s  stock.  Every  one 
will  answer:  “The  best  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.”  If  that  Is  the  kind  you  want, 
choose  from  our  Millions  of  Apple — Peach 
— Plum — Pear  and  Cherry  Tree s.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes  and  Ornamentals. 

Our  nurseries  occupy  over  1,000  acres. 
We  grow  more  apple  and  peach  trees 
than  any  other  nursery  in  the  country. 
Therefore  we  can  make  lower  prices  on 
our  quality  of  trees  than  could  others. 

Safe  delivery  to  all  points  and  complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  For  Catalog  Today— Our  large 
handsome  book  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  all  the  leading  varieties  of  all 
fruit  trees,  strawberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants, .ornamental  trees  and  roses, 
You  need  it  for  comparison,  at  least. 
We  will  send  it  promptly,  postpaid. 


Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box  29  Berlin, 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANS  BURCH  *  POTTER  CO.; 
-Leslie,  Michigan. 


Sample  Apples 
FREE 

DELICIOUS, 

BLACK  BEN,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  our  customers  wanting 
to  see  the  fruit  of  these  superb  varieties;  as 
they  have  been  introduced  a  comparatively 
short  time,  we  were  unable  to  secure  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This  year,  however, 
we  have  a  full  carload  and  offer  to  send,  free 
of  charge,  a  specimen  of  each  sort  (as  long 
as  they  last)  to  all  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  planters  who  apply.  Understand,  we 
make  no  charge  whatever  for  the  fruit — the 
only  expense  to  you  will  be  the  express 
charges  on  the  small  package,  usually  not 
more  than  25^  or  35^,  tho  to  distant  points 
the  express  charges  will  be  a  little  more. 

To  those  who  want  more  than  a  sample, 
we  will  furnish,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  box 
(holding  about  a  bushel),  all  of  one  variety 
or  assorted  as  preferred,  for  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Louisiana,  purchaser  to  pay  transportation. 

If  small  sample  is  wanted,  fill  out  blank 
below,  cut  out  and  mail  to  us.  If  a  box  is 
wanted  send  remittance  to  cover,  with  explicit 
shipping  directions  and  we  will  ship  promptly. 

We  cannot  supply  varieties  other 
than  those  named  above;  we  make  no 
effort  to  furnish  old,  well  known  sorts  that 
may  be  found  in  every  large  market. 

REQUEST  FOR  SAMPLE  APPLES 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards 
Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Dear  Sirs:  I  ac¬ 
cept  your  offer  of  free  samples  of  Fruit  of 
such  sorts  of  apples  as  you  may  have — 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Stayman  Winesap, 
and  you  may  send  them  at  your  early  con¬ 
venience  by  express,  to  the  address  below 
and  I  will  pay  the  express  charges. 


$6,000  W  APPLES 

v.  You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Name . 

Post  Office . . . 

Express  Office . . . 

Co . . . State . 

STARK  FRUIT  BOOK  tells  all  about 


found  that  apple  trees  with  mulch 
around  them  had,  on  the  whole,  a  bet¬ 
ter  root  system  than  cultivated  trees. 
The  mulch  was  filled  with  roots  and  it 
was  a  hasty  argument  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  root  system  was  close  to  the 
surface.  Observation  showed  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  mulch  roots  the  tree  had 
sent  others  deep  into  the  soil. 

Buying  a  Fertilizer. 

R.  J.  B.,  Ephrata ,  Pa., — I  expect  to  use 
about  10  tons  of  fertilizer  this  Spring  for 
trucking,  I  am  offered  the  fertilizer  about 
$2  per  ton  cheaper  for  the  same  apparent 
analysis  by  a  fertilizer  agent  than  I  could 
get  it  from  another  firm  as  an  agent  my¬ 
self.  This  is  quite  an  item.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  prove  not  adapted  to  the  crops 
I  would  soon  lose  more  than  the  difference 
in  cost.  One  firm  offers  nitrate  of  soda  at 
$51,  the  other  at  $58. 

Ans. — We  advise  you  to  study  the 
fertilizer  articles  and  figure  for  yourself. 
As  a  rule  buying  cheap  fertilizer  does 
not  pay.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  standard 
article,  and  $51  is  far  below  the  price 
charged  by  reliable  firms  we  have  con¬ 
sulted.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  reliable 
firm  will  offer  a  mixture  of  exactly  the 
same  analysis  at  so  much  less  than 
others.  Be  careful  to  see  how  much  ni¬ 
trogen  as  nitrates  they  guarantee  and 
how  much  available  phosphoric  acid. 

Use  of  Basic  Slag. 

L.  B.  TT'.,  'Whitney  Point  N.  Y. — I  would 
like  to  know  if  basic  slag  or  Thomas  Phos¬ 
phate  Powder  will  take  the  place  of  lime 
for  sweetening  the  soil.  Our  soils  here  are 
mostly  acid  and  need  lime,  ashes  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  make  a  good  growth  of 
clover.  Lime  is  expensive  to  buy  here,  as 
well  as  to  apply,  so  if  we  could  sow  basic 
slag  with  the  drill  and  at  the  same  time 

have  the  benefit  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  it  would  be  a  great  saving. 

Ans. — The  lime  in  basic  slag  or  iron 
phosphate  is  as  good  for  sweetening  the 
soil  as  far  as  it  goes  as  that  in  wood 
ashes  or  “lime.”  An  average  sample  of 
slag  contains  in  one  ton  1000  pounds  of 
lime  and  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
With  us  the  phosphoric  acid  has  not 
proved  as  available  as  acid  phosphate  or 
fine  ground  bone.  On  damp  ground,  or 
where  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  humus 
the  slag  gives  us  best  results.  From  our 
experience  we  would  not  care  to  depend 
on  slag  alone  to  grow  garden  or  other 
quick-growing  crops.  We  consider  it 
better  for  grass,  grain  or  fruit. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

is  Senator  Dunlap— large,  fine  colored, 
very  productive.  Catalog  of  Straw¬ 
berry  and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  AT.Ii 

Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. li. Weston  &Co.,R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 

I  nnn  non  in  20  of  tbe  Best  Varieties 
l)UUU)UUU  for  market  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&.CO.  Hightstown,  H.  J. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

We  have  been  growing  and  selling  strawberry  plants 
in  this  town  over  thirty  years.  We  introduced 
Brandywine,  Kittie  Rice,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Win.  Belt, 
and  others  of  value.  Now  we  are  bringing  out  the 

HIGHLAlKTI). 

which  we  expect  to  take  the  lead  as  a 

M01VrEY-]VtA.K:EIL. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  and  forty  others.  It  will 
cost  you  but  a  postal  card. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


$ 1 000.00  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Berries 

\  straw-m  rnnirn  grapes! 
RASP-  DlDDILv  and 
BLACK-  nr  Sin  B  Bo  CUR- 
goose-LHmIIIkI  l-U  rants 

All  the  good  and  many  choice,  new  varieties* 

Prices  lowest  possible  for  plants  of  best  quality,  lllus- 
I  trated,  descriptive  catalog,  gives  prices  and  how  to  plant  | 
and  grow  them,  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  years  a  small  fruit  specialist. 


A 

m 
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110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 
the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  pneked 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
6mall  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  interested,  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY.  EGGS, 

BUTTER,  SQUABS.  AND  FRUITS 

- TO - 

PATCH  &  ROBERTS, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


BLIZZARD 


1  The  j 


We 

grow  them 
by  tho  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healt  hy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  5  ct.,  •which  send  or  not.  A  post-  ' 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

I  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa, 


.CARFF5  Plants  and  Trees 


Every  reader  should  see  my  1908  catalog : 
get  my  prices:  read  about  my  splendid 
new  fruits ;  many  customers  net 

$300.00  Fer  Acre  Annually 

No  risk  to  run.  800-*or®  farm  and  nuraorr.  Free 
catalog  tollc  all.  1  prove  my  stock  by  Boudlnf  you 
tree  3  Fh»  Blackberry  Bushes.  Writs  today. 

W.  H.  Scarfi,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


ERRY  CRATES  AND  QUART  BASKETS 
FOR  SEASON  OF  1908. 

200,000  BLACKBERRY  FI, ANTS. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  FREE. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


B 


the  best  varieties  of  all  hardy  fruits,  gives 
clear,  concise  planting  and  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

STARK  BROSNkSofsRoK? 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

A  VERITABLE  GOLD  ~ 

43,560  quarts  STRAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  lor  catalogue. 

KEVTTT’K  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

FIVE-DRAWER  head  MACHINE 

Do  you  know 
about  the  won¬ 
derful  offers  we 
are  nowmaking 
on  sewing  ma¬ 
chines?  Tho 
best  in  the 
world  for  very 
much  less  than 
the  prices  gen¬ 
erally  asked. 

Look  for  sewing  machines  in 
our  Big  Catalogue,  your  own 
or  a  neighbor's,  or  write  us  a 
postal  and  say,  “Mail  me  your 
new  free  Sewing  Machine 
Book,”  and  see  the  great  offers 
we  will  now  send  you.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.”  EhLnslp™lufc,reef 

_ _ ROGERS-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES  Reliable-  Hardy, 

®  ^  ®  ~  fc*  BHi  Some  new  features  in  our  1908  c 


well-  Trppc 
grown  *  auuj 

Some  new  featuves  in  our  1908  catalog.  It,  is  free. 

,  .  .  ,  -.v  tr  ,  ^  . A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System, 

employed  by  ■western  N.  \.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-yoar-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

_  H-  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  ,!!!,  FRUIT  TREES 


—All  the  leading  varieties. 
Currants,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants.  We 

„  .  .  ,  .  have  unexcelled  facilities 

for  giving  customers  value  received.  Early  orders  appreciated.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  telling 
WHAT  to  plant  and  HOW  to  plant  for  PROFIT  and  PLEASURE. 

 BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  flint  promlncnoe 
which  merit  deserves.  Everything  or  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  postpaid — safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Hundreds  of  car  loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
If  in  want  of  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1. 
112  pages.  If  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Roses.  Palms.  Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  in  general.  Catalogue  No.  2,  1(M  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of 
superb  and  ehoice  CANNAS  —  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  PzKONIES  and 
other  perenniul  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  54  years.  1200  acres,  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  186,  Painesviile,  Ohio. 


iBargains  in  Plum  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 


Special  low  prices  on  Apple.  Peach,  Plum  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,! 

Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes  and  other  small  fruits.  1 
Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and  save  agent's  protits  and 

half  your  money. 

Everything  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send 
to-day  for  Green’s  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Magazine,  all  a  gilt  to  you. 

One  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cros  Currant 
Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape  Vine,  one 
Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

IOO 


GREEN’S  SAMPLE  OFFER: 

Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all  delivered 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Box 


■ 
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COYER  CROPS  FOR  WINTER. 

E.  S.  TV.,  Nero  Monmouth,  N.  J. — Do 
you  consider  it  of  any  benefit  to  plow  a  field 
that  has  a  good  covering  of  crab  grass,  and 
seed  it  to  rye,  or  to  plow  a  tomato  patch 
that  is  well  covered  with  vines  and  seed  it 
to  rye?  I  have  a  theory  that  in  planting 
rye,  it  ta<es  more  from  the  ground  in  grow¬ 
ing  than  it  puts  back,  consequently  the 
ground  that  is  covered  with  anything  so 
that  the  winds  do  not  disturb  it,  is  as  well 
left  alone.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  I  have 
seen  a  field  of  cow  peas,  which  cut  a  fine 
crop  of  hay,  and  after  growing  up  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  was  plowed  under  and  seeded  to 
rye.  The  next  Spring  the  rye  was  turned 
under  and  it  was  again  sowed  with  cow 
peas.  This  time  the  crop  of  cow  peas  was 
less  than  half  of  the  first  crop.  The  ground 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  enriched  in  that 
case.  I  also  find  that  cow  peas  require  a 
good  soil  or  fertilizer  if  you  wish  any 
growth.  The  theory  is  advanced  that  they 
will  grow  abundantly  on  poor  ground,  but 
I  have  proved  it  to  be  otherwise. 

Ans. — Farmers  do  not  agree  about 
the  value  of  rye  as  green  manure.  We 
like  to  have  our  soil  covered  in  Winter. 
Our  farm  is  steep,  and  a  vigorous 
growth  of  rye  helps  to  prevent  a  heavy 
wash ;  also  during  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter  there  is  considerable  loss  of  soluble 
nitrates  from  the  soil  by  drainage.  If 
some  living  crop  occupies  the  soil  a 
good  share  of  this  fertility  will  be  saved. 
With  a  thick  crop  of  crab  grass  I  should 
be  inclined  to  let  a  level  field  go  with¬ 
out  plowing.  T  would  plow  the  tomato 
vines  under  and  sow  rye.  A  better  plan 
than  this  would  be  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  the  tomatoes  about  the  middle 
of  August.  With  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture  the  clover  would  make  a 
growth  without  interfering  with  the  to¬ 
matoes,  and  this  would  cover  the  ground 
through  the  Winter.  Such  a  seeding 
would  have  failed  last  year,  as  there  was 
not  rain  enough  for  both  tomatoes  and 
clover.  The  trouble  with  rye  is  that 
many  farmers  let  it  stand  too  long  in  the 
Spring.  It  thus  sucks  the  land  dry  of 
moisture  and  becomes  so  hard  that  when 
plowed  under  it  will  not  decay  easily,  or 
sours  the  land.  We  can  well  understand 
how  rye  may  take  soluble  plant  food 
out  of  the  soil  and  then  grow  hard  and 
woody  when  it  is  plowed  under,  so  that 
the  plant  food  is  less  available  than  it 
was  before.  This  would  not  be  true  of 
clover  or  cow  peas,  as  they  will  decay 
more  quickly.  There  may  have  been 
several  reasons  for  the  failure  of  that 
cow  pea  crop.  The  rye  may  have  been 
full  of  sap  and  followed  by  warm  wea¬ 
ther  it  may  have  soured  the  ground. 
Or,  it  may  have  been  left  loose  in  the 
soil  without  packing  down  with  a  roller. 
In  this  condition  the  air  works  in  and 
dries  it  out  too  much  and  nothing  can 
grow  well  under  such  conditions.  We 
have  never  yet  failed  to  see  a  benefit 
from  a  crop  of  cow  peas.  It  is  true  that 
cow  peas  require  good  soil  to  make  their 
full  growth,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  on 
very  poor  soil  they  will  make  a  better 
growth  than  clover  or  any  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen-forming  crops. 

Prevention  of  Freezing  in  Engine  Tank. 

(J.  B.,  Stanley,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  substance  that  can  be  put  in  the 
water  tank  of  gasoline  engines  to  keep  the 
water  from  freezing?  It  should  be  some¬ 
thing  that  w>ll  not  rust  or  corrode  the 
parts.  Gasoline  engines  are  probably  used 
the  most  in  Winter  time,  and  it  is  a 
bother  to  have  to  refill  the  tank  every  time 
the  engine  is  used. 

Ans. — Substances  that  are  used  to 
prevent  water  freezing  in  the  coolers 
of  gasoline  engines  are  calcium  chlor¬ 
ide,  not  the  “chloride  of  lime,”  so-called, 
used  as  a  disinfectant.  This  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  non-corrosive  for  galvanized  iron, 
but  has  less  effect  upon  iron  itself  or 
brass.  Ihree  pounds  of  calcium  chlor¬ 
ide  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  common 
proportion,  but  four  pounds  to  the 
gallon  is  necessary  to  insure  against 
freezing  in  the  severest  weather.  Glycer¬ 
ine  is  also  used  in  the  proportion  of  30 
per  cent  glycerine,  by  weight.  This  is 
In  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of 
glycerine  to  10  pounds  of  water.  It  is 
also  recommended  to  add  two  per  cent  of  j 


sodium  carbonate.  Ten  gallons  of  water 
would  require  25  pounds  of  glycerine 
and  1.75  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Some  manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines 
use  one  of  the  thinner  grades  of 
lubricating  oil  instead  of  water.  In 
such  cases,  instead  of  an  ordinary  tank, 
such  as  is  used  with  water-coolers,  one 
or  more  sections  of  ordinary  steam  or 
hot  water  radiators  are  used  as  contain¬ 
ers.  The  advantage  of  such  containers 
for  the  cooling  fluid  is  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  maximum  radiating  surface  for 
a  minimum  volume  of  circulating  fluid. 
Such  radiators  could  also  be  used  with 
non-freezing  mixtures,  but  we  do  not 
known  that  engine  manufacturers  have 
used  these  for  either  water  alone  or  for 
water  containing  substances  to  lower  its 
freezing  point.  f.  h.  king. 
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COLUMBUS  QUALITY 


COLUMBUS  BUGGIES 

BUILT  BY  US - 

The  Standard  for  Quality  Everywhere 

Now  Sold  Direct  From  Our  Factory  to  You 
Saving  You  the  Home  Dealer’s  Profit. 

“Columbus  Buggies”  havo  boon  beforo  the  public  for 
many  years,  and  aro  known  tho  world  over  as  tho  High - 
t  Standardfor  Quality  and  Vehicle  Construction . 

Every  Vehicle  Sold  on  One  Full  Month  Ap¬ 
proval  Trial  and  Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

A  "Columbus”  is  tho  vehicle  you  should  buy.  Don’t 
tako  chances  when  you  can  go  direct  to  tho  manufactu¬ 
rer,  getting  tho  genuine  Columbus  Quality  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Style ,  saving  the  40%  to  60 %  Dealer1  s  Projit . 

We  want  you  as  a  customer  —  once  a  Columbus 
customer— always  a  Columbus  buyer.  When  you  do 
business  with  this  company,  you  are  dealing  with  an  old 
reliable  manufacturer  with  a  reputation  built  on  quality 
and  square  dealing.  Wo  havo  buggies  now  in  use  sold 
over  fifteen  years  ago.  Wo  havo  thousands  of  customers 
who  would  not  havo  anything  else. 


MTM9FF  0ur  Ca*a,°2  Columbus  Buggies, 

m  M  M.  mm  Mam  Runabouts,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Stan- 
wmhm  hopes.  Carriages  and  Harness  will  bo 
mailed  to  you  absolutely  free •  Writo  for  *t  now. 


Don’t  buy  a  Vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  receive 
our  Catalog.  It  contains  testimonial  letters  from  people 
who  bought  our  buggies  years  and  years  ago,  and  ex¬ 
plains  our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  Factory  to  you 
at  rock-bottom  factory  prices.  Writ©  today  for  this  in¬ 
formation —  it  will  provo  of  value  to  you. 


THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
2026  So.  High  Street,  •  Columbus,  Ohio 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  P 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  AnUv  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump delivtrs spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill¬ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
ana 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
it.  Write  today. 


BATEMAN  MEB.  CO., Box  tOZS.Crenloch,  NJ. 


UTAH  ALFALFA  SEED. 

The  best.  Buy  where  grown.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices  at  any  time.  SAUNA  MERC.  CO., 
liox  1,  Salina,  Utah. 


Strawberry  Plants 

^and  up. 

Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  .Mich. 


SEEDS 


of 

the 


Burpee=Quality;i 


cost  but 
little  more 
han  the 

uBual  kind,  but  are  worth  much  more  I  To 
convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us  have  a 
talk  together.  We  have  speut  months  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on 

The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  172  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs  and  beau¬ 
tiful  colored  plates.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will 
kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims  for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  t  One 
Seedsm 


Half  City 
en  Prices 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  SI.  V. 


SEED  CORN  146  BU.  ACRE 

DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIG  WHITE.— A  strictly  new  variety:  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest 
!  and  Best  Big  White  Corn  in  the  World— Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy 
show  points;  because  grown  from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or 
moie  good  ears:  Because  scientifically  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and 
had  the  most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  It  tells  about  all  best  farm, 
grass.  Garden  and  flower  seed  grown.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Address, 

KATKKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CORN 

is  the  kind  to  grow  for  crop  or  silo.  Dibble’s 
Eighty  Day  Dent  Earliest  Dent  Corn  grown. 
GERMINATION  95-98 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning,  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Standard  Learning  and  best  large  variety  for 
Silo  as  it  will  ripen  in  100-110  days,  germination 
90-95$.  You  can't  afford  to  plant  poor  seed  corn 
when  you  can  get  ours  that  you  can  depend  on,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  per  acre. 

Test  it  yourself.  Large  samples  and  catalog  Free. 
EDWARD  K.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrowor,  liox  A,  llouenye  Foils,  N.  Y. 


ISBELL  S  SEEDS 


The  SEEDS  you  plant  are  GREAT  FACTORS 
in  your  SUCCESS  or  FA  1LURE.  Our  Battle  Cry 
is  QUALITY,  and  we  are  WINNING.  Our  1908 
Seed  Annual,  90  pages.  Lithographed  Covers,  Illus¬ 
trated  Truthfully,  is  Free  on  Request. 

ONE  TRIAL  IS  ALL  WE  ASK. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Box21,  Jackson,  Mich. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
BROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
l all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  CDCC 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  rHEE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
know  the  cost  of  strictly  first-class, 
hardy,  healthy,  fruit  trees,  should  send 
to  Call’s  Nurseries  Perry,  O.,  for  price 
list.  Call  enjoys  the  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation  of  sending  his  customers  the 
finest  fruit  trees  that  are  grown.  He 
deals  direct  with  the  fruit  growers,  and 
guarantees  satisfaction.  New  price¬ 
list  now  ready. 


TREES 


Genesee  Valley  Grown.  150 
Acres.  Established  1869. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  "Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best."  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Go.,  DamilmiS.Y. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


A  PULE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
largo  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  lull  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  tho  good  trees:  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  HAY  CROP 

Write  today  for  our  Booklet  on  the 
Grass  Question  and  our  1908  Catalog. 

A  Postal  gets  both. 

TIIE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

36  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  Grass  Seed  Dept. 


CTRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES  and  BLACKBERRIES. 

^  My  Catalogue  tells  you  the  best  varieties  to  plant 
for  profit.  Our  list  includes  the  Highland  and 
Saratoga  strawberry.  35  varieties  of  the  best. 
Catalogue  FREE.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


fe^SEEDS 


Make  yourplantinga  success  - 

by  sowing  good  seed.  Our  flower  m 
and  vegetable  seeds  areguaranteed 
fresh  and  pure,  and  are  sold  at  rea-V 
sonable  prices.  We  supply  farmers  t 
wlio  plant  by  the  hundred  acres, down 
to  collections  for  the  kitchen  garden. 

Wehavearmmberof  new  varieties  that 
every  farmer  needs.  Our  new  potato,  “iilg 
Lrop,  produced  this  season  on  our  own 
farms  at  the  rate  of  836  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  an  invaluable  guide 
for  all  growers.  It’s  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  S  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE-lCri?nSOn  —  !°.ver  Seed,  $3.50  to  I 


1.50 

bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Delaware. 


ALFALFA1  grass  seeds 

■  ■■■■  ■  ■■■■  ■  ■  Northorn  Grown  and  of  strongest 


vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  S3 

J.  £.  WING  &  BROS.,  Box  I03  MKClUmSBDRU,  OHIO 


MORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES  -  No 

blight.  20th  Century,  Ionia,  Manistee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Sam’l  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CANTALOUPE  SEED 

Standard  Varieties.  First  Quality. 

GRAHAM  &  (X).,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Nurseries  Pay  Cash  Weekly 

and  Want  More  Salesmen  Every¬ 
where.  Best  Contract,  Best  Outfit, 
’  Largest  Nurseries-- with  an  82- Year  Record. 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


ALFALFA 


Largest  growers  of  Clover,  Timothy  and  Grasses 
in  America.  We  make  a  great  specialty  of 
Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover.  Our  20th 
Century  strain  is  pronounced  by  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  as  99.95$  pure.  Nothing  like 
it  on  earth.  Catalog  tells. 


Salzer’s  Catalog  Free 

It’s  the  most  original  seed  book  published  and  is  gladly 
mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free.  Or  remit  10c 
and  get  lots  of  remarkable  farm  seed  samples, includ¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  Clover,  etc.;  or  send  14c  and  we  add  a 
package  of  Farm  Seed  never  seen  by  you  before! 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  YYis. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 

President  Barry  opened  the  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  with  a  ghort  address,  in 
which  he  questioned  ;f  tue  society  was  ac¬ 
complishing  all  it  could,  and  hoped  no  one 
could  go  away  from  one  of  their  meetings 
and  say  he  had  not  been  benefited.  lie 
is  pleased  to  see  the  interest  that  has  been 
recently  shown  in  dwarf  trees,  and  believes 
(hey  have  been  overlooked,  and  that  they 
have  an  important  place  in  our  future 
orchards.  He  urged  the  importance  of  per¬ 
manent  improvements  to  country  homes  by 
ornamental  as  well  as  other  planting,  and 
said  the  cost  was  so  little  that  no  one  could 
have  that  as  an  excuse,  and  it  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  place  as  well  as  prove 
a  source  of  comfort  and  an  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  owner.  The  reports  of  the 
various  committees  were  then  heard.  Prof. 
Stewart,  in  reporting  for  the  committee  on 
botany  and  plant  diseases,  said  there  had 
been  no  remarkable  outbreak  of  any  new  or 
old  plant  diseases.  The  Ohio  Station  is 
studying  the  disease  of  grapevines,  the 
action  of  which  is  similar  to  what  is  known 
in  Chautauqua  County  as  the  side-arm  dis¬ 
ease.  Raspberry  cane  blight,  it  seems,  can 
be  transmitted  to  healthy  canes  by  insects 
through  the  blossoms.  Bulletin  No.  22G  of 
the  Geneva  Station  treats  of  this  cane 
blight.  Trees  of  the  stone  fruits  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  gumming  where  salt 
is  abundant  in  the  soil,  and  experiments 
now  being  carried  on  are  promising  good 
results  from  an  application  of  salt  to  the 
soil  for  this  trouble.  Crown-gall  of  the 
apple  is  different  from  that  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry-  -  and  peach,  and  the  latter  is  not 
communicable  to  the  apple.  Apple  crown- 
gall  Is  non-communicable  to  healthy  apple 
trees,  and  it  is  believed  that  apple  trees 
having  crown  gall  in  the  nursery  row, 
when  planted  out  and  given  good  care,  do 
as  well  as  trees  that  are  free  from  gall, 
and  several  experiments  seem  to  prove  this 
to  be  so.  Nevertheless  most  growers  will 
continue  to  demand  clean  stock.  The  Cur¬ 
rant  rust  failed  to  appear  the  past  season, 
bnt  a  bush  attacked  by  a  fungus  disease 
was  on  exhibition.  This  disease  had  formed 
a  large  fungus  growth  around  the 
bush  just  above  the  ground,  and  had 
sent  its  feeding  hairs  down  into  the  roots. 
Anyone  finding  this  disease  is  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Geneva  Station. 

Dr.  Jordan  gave  an  address  on  “Twenty- 
five  Years  of  Experiment  Station  Work',” 
in  which  he  brought  out  the  following:  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  this  country  are  a 
little  over  80  years  old.  and  the  idea  came 
from  Germany,  being  brought  here  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  went  to  that  country  to  finish 
their  education.  The  first  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Connecticut  in  1875.  The  New 
York  Station  was  the  sixth  established,  and 
dates  from  March  1,  1882.  The  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Station,  and  has  always  been  among  the 
foremost  in  its  support.  The  late  F.  Barry 
and  J.  S.  Woodward  were  members  of  the 
first  board  of  control.  The  ideas  as  to 
what  an  experiment  station  was  for  and 
what  work  it  should  carry  on  were  rather 
vague  in  those  early  days,  and  many  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  prevailed.  All  minds 
have  not  yet  harmoniously  blended  in  a 
perfect  interpretation  of  the  stations’ 
work,  bnt  Dr.  Jordan  thinks  their  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  acquiring  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  more  perfect  application  of  the 
knowledge  already  gained.  There  are  now  60 
stations  in  the  United  States.  The  Geneva 
Station  started  with  a  staff  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  which  has  now  increased  to  35,  but 
to  broaden  the  work  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  advancement  of  the  times  a  still  larger 
staff  is  needed.  lie  gave  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Station  since  its 
establishment,  and  some  figures  showing 
where  in  several  cases  the  people  have 
gained  much  financially  by  carrying  out  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Station. 

Prof.  Hedrick  then  read  a  paper  on  “Till¬ 
age  vs.  the  Sod  Mulch.”  in  which  tillage 
had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  All  the  points 
in  this  paper  seemed  to  prove  that  with 
rare  exceptions  tillage  was  the  only  plan 
for  the  progressive  orchardist  to  follow  if 
he  would  reap  the  largest  returns.  Most 
of  those  who  adopt  the  sod  mulch  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  easy  way  to  care  for  their  or¬ 
chards,  and  not  only  often  forget  the  mulch, 
but  will  also  take  the  easy  way  in  other 
orchard  practices.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  if 
the  tillage  advice  alone  was  taken  up 
throughout  the  State  the  gain  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  be  much  more  than  the  appro¬ 
priations  needed  by  the  Geneva  Station. 

M.  C.  Burritt,  of  the  graduating  class 
at  Cornell,  read  a  paper  on  “Co-operation 
in  the  Packing  and  Marketing  of  Orchard 
Fruits.”  He  emphasized  the  advantages  a 
co-operative  organization  had  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  grading  and  packing  fruit,  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing,  attaining  a  better 
relation  between  producer  and  consumer, 
buying  supplies  and  getting  much  better 
prices.  Another  advantage  is  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  associations  agree  to  follow 
advanced  practices  in  growing  as  well  as 
marketing.  The  Forest  Association  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  has  70  members,  all  of  which 
agree  to  prune  thoroughly  and  spray  three 
times.  The  Hood  River  growers  through 
co-operation  have  raised  the  price  of  apples 
from  85  cents  per  box  to  ,$2.60.  The 
incorporated  associations  have  proved 
superior  to  the  unincorporated  mutual 
associations.  This  was  a  very  well-pre¬ 
pared  paper,  and  at  its  close  Prof.  Craig 
said  he  thought  it  a  good  time  to  answer 
question  No.  55 :  “Why  should  a  fruit 
grower  or  a  farmer  send  bis  boys  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell?”  He  said 
the  paper  just  given  by  a  student  of  that 
college  answered  the  question  much  better 
than  be  could. 

President  Barry  ready  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Craig,  which  in  substance  was  that  the 
fruit  regions  of  the  West  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  and  thoroughly  exploited  in  the 
most  aggressive  way.  and  as  this,  together 
with  the  splendid  prices  secured  in  the 
West  through  co-operation,  are  drawing 
many  of  the  best  men  and  much  capital 
from  the  East,  as  well  as  usurping  our 
home  fruit  in  our  own  markets,  it  is  high 
lime  that  eastern  growers  should  start  a 
like  movement  to  make  known  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fruit  production  in  the  East,  and 
this  society  could  well  afford  to  support 
a  bureau  of  publicity.  A  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  empowering  the  president  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  publicity  and  provide  funds 
for  carrying  on  its  work.  «.  R.  s. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — They  enrich  the  earth, — Adv. 


FREE 

BOOK 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 
Interesting 


If  yon  want  to  know  how  to  grow  big  crops  of  big 

red  strawberries  and  how  to  get  big  prices,  send  for 
our  1908  book.  It  tells  all  about  soil  preparation,  set¬ 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  these 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tells 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  your 
address.  That’s  all.  The  book  is  free. 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  4 80 ,  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


CAL/POPJV/A  PP/VET 

Best  of  hedge  plants — grows  anywhere,  easily  pruned, 
almost  an  evergreen.  Trims  beautifully  Into  all  sorts 
of  attractive  designs.  Height  18  In,  to  5  ft.  >  Address 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  BOX  20,  BERLIN,  MD. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by 
farmer,  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet-  a  si 

ter  work,  do  it  easier,  A\  Stria  Wheel 
do  more  of  it,  and  ’  ' X  fioe  Hilltnd 

heir,  ,8rILh>(1  Dr°ilf  Seeder, 

Exce-P'  S  %  shown  here, 

made'Hdur-  * 

£i0n6e°d0m’  ^tlloTftee.1908 

Double  NK  BATEMAN  MFD.  CO. 

Box  102G 
Grenioch,  N.  J. 


Htate  Agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  report  wonderful  results  from 
its  use,  fertility  being  greatly  in¬ 
creased  for  six  or  eight  years  from 
one  application.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  MANHATTAN  UU  00., 
141st  Street  k  East  River,  New  York 


Buggies 

jnabouts#32£? 

GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

1908  BUGGV  BOOK  FREE 

BUOB&SCHEU  C°l  NC  m  NATH  Tom  O. 


r^Re‘K^N^ER‘KEV0LYIN^!! 
^BAK^EDWH 


THE  ONLY 

ROTARY  BARB 
MADE. 

'  DURABLE, 

STRONGEST.  I 
MOST  EFFECTIVE. 
AND  HUMANE 


•  WRITE 


RODS  YOU  CAN  USE; 

..  .  WE  NAME  PRICE 
FREIGHT  PAID. 
CIRCULARS  FREE 

KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 

BLOCK  49 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

-j*=£25*-?=  >  TftjJ 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAV8 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  03T  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  STERBY  &  GO..  Batavia,  Hi 


R.F.D.  GATE--lnvest  $2,  Make  $100 

Recommended  by  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  use  on 
rural  routes.  6en«i  $1.00  for  a  set  of  R.F.D.  gate  castings,  com¬ 
plete  directions  and  license  to  make  one  gate.  We  pay  express. 

THORPE  GATE  CO.,  Wapella,  Ill. 


tom»Wwm»»BBW«nw 

Don’t- Rust  Farm  Fence 

made.  Old-fash  toned  galvanized,  therefore 
can’t  rust.  40-Carbon  Elastic  Spring  Steel  Wire. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57,  with 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Address  The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfrs,  Orna'l  Wire  and  Orna’l  Steel  Picket  Fence* 

FENCE  MaSeEHO? 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
'Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
jWe  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


durability  the 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  I 
DOWN  and  WOVEN 
FENCES  are  unequalled.  [ 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata* 

We  Pay  Freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  | 
B.  DRAKE  8  CO.,  SO  WEST  St..  New  York.N.Y. 


POTATOES 


NEED  THE  BEST  PLANT  FOOD.  A  MONEY  CROP. 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

Give  Large  Crops  of  Smooth,  Mealy  Tubers.— Over  Fifty 
Years  of  Practical  Experience  Embodied  in  Their 
Making. — The  Choicest  Materials  are  Used 
in  Their  Manufacture.  —  Actual 
Results  Tell  the  Story. 

“  Millbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1907, 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : — Last  Spring  I  bought  your  Peruvian  Vegetable  Grower  and 
used  it  on  Potatoes.  The  Potatoes  I  am  harvesting  now,  and  I  was  never  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  we  began  digging  them.  As  near  as  I  can 
estimate  we  are  getting  as  good  as  250  bushels  to  the  acre  of  marketable  potatoes 
(Green  Mountains).  Truly  yours, 

(Signed),  H.  W.  Carter.* 


“Ft.  Fairfield,  Me.,  Jan.  2,  1908. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  Yrork. 

Dear  Sirs  : — We  can  say  that  after  trying  your  goods  this  year  against  the 
best  brands  in  the  market,  we  find  that  we  obtain  more  potatoes  according 
to  the  cash  value  of  the  fertilizer  used,  and  that  they  are  of  a  superior 
quality  and  more  uniform  in  size  than  potatoes  grown  from  other 
brands.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  Blaisdell  Bros. 

By  H.  S.  Blaisdell.’’ 


1“  Charlotte,  Vt.,  Sept.  14,  1907, 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  Potato  crop  in  this  locality  is  nearly  a  failure.  I  used 
,E.  Frank  Coe’s  Columbian  Corn  and  Potato  Fertilizer  on  my  potatoes  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  they  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  of 
fine,  smooth  tubers  to  the  acre.  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed),  Lyman  B.  McNeil.” 


There  will  be  a  shortage  of  fertilizer  from  many  companies  this  Spring.  Order 
early.  Our  Fertilizer  literature  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE  =  MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 
Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

24  STONE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GOOD— Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower 

A  Machine  Every  Farmer  Needs 


Sows 

Evenly 

Any 

Quantity 


Has 

Large 

Capacity 


Write  lor 
Information. 


EMPIHE  DUILIj  CO.,  SUortsvillo,  nxr. 


-Anniversary  Numbei 

ers  Garden  Book 

Everyone  interested  in  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  Shrubs,  Decorative  Plants,  Lawn, 
etc.,  should  have  a  copy.  Conceded  to  be  the  most  complete,  helpful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  catalogue  issued.  Used  as  a  text  book  by  many  leading  colleges.  248 
pages,  4  colored  and  4  duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions 

of  the  Newest  and  Best  Things  for  the  Garden. 

We  will  send  a  copy  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  714  Chestnut  Street,  =  Philadelphia 


THAT  NEVER  WEAR  OUT 

Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  Roofs. 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  Solid  rock,  they  are 
spark  and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate. 
Afford  pure  cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent 
painting  and  coating  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  eold.  Suitable  for  all 
buildings,  new  or  old.  First  cost — only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings.  Let  us  settle  your  roofing 
question  for  all  time.  Don’t  spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  U  WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  our 
free  book  “ROOFS.”  It  Will  save  you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 


N 


THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  COMPANY, 


Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

is  woven  of  strong,  high  carbon,  spring  steel  wire  of 
great  tensile  strength.  Every  horizontal  strand  is  n 
coiled  spring  ami  ucts  accordingly  under  strain.  The 
stay  wire  is  one  continuous  piece— wrapped  three  times 
around  every  horizontal.  The  whole  fence  is  strong — 
durable — elastic  and  long  lived — your  poultry  is  safe  be¬ 
hind  a  Page  Fence.  It  will  hold  cuttle,  too  f  Write  for 
folder  and  catalog. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Box  718.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


-  „  Vs  *  "  "e-» 

iV  **  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  grange.  _ 

_  ^Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  i 
t  ■  for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist- 
U  I*  ■  ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 

SA  P’1 1  Lid  ■  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles.  I 
^Xhe  BKOWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O.  J 
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TESTING  SEED  CORN. 

After  reading  of  the  results  of  the 
test  of  seed  corn  related  in  your  late 
issue,  I  bethought  me  of  the  following 
modification.  Possibly  it  might  be  of 
value  to  others :  Intending  to  test  seed 
corn,  I  went  to  a  seed  store,  and  bought 
500  paper  flower  pots  at  a  cost  of  $1.33 ; 
then  to  a  stationer’s  shop  and  bought 
300  gummed  labels  for  18  cents.  I 
have  numbered  the  labels  and  applied 
them  to  the  pots ;  and  when  the  seed  has 
been  planted  in  the  pots,  I  shall  wrap 
each  ear  with  a  piece  of  paper  bearing 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  pot 
in  which  five  grains  have  been  planted, 
and  secure  the  paper  upon  the  corn  ear 
by  means  of  a  rubber  band.  It  occurs 
to  me  this  is  as  effective  as  the  prepared 
rack,  and  much  cheaper. 

HARRY  A.  MUMPER. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  III. 

Senator  Dunlap  then  gave  a  talk  on  com¬ 
mercial  apple  growing.  In  1836  his  father 
moved  to  Northern  Illinois.  A  few  years 
later  an  enterprising  New  York  nurseryman 
arrived  in  Chicago  with  a  large  stock  of 
trees,  and  meeting  Mr.  Dunlap  found  a  ready 
customer  for  the  entire  lot,  whereupon  the 
r.urserym'a'n  went  home  happy  and  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lap  started  in  the  nursery  business.  In 
1856  he  moved  south  to  Champaign  County, 
moving  his  nursery  with  him,  and  here  set 
an  apple  orchard  of  100  acres  and  150  va¬ 
rieties.  As  many  of  these  varieties  were 
not  adapted  to  that  climate  the  orchard 
lias  grown  constantly  smaller,  so  that  now 
only  about  15  acres  remain,  but  it  has 
served  as  an  object  lesson  in  many  ways, 
lie  said  he  w*a's  very  much  surprised  that 
in  an  apple  State,  among  a  gathering  of 
fruit  growers  and  at  a  hotel  that  was 
headquarters  for  the  fruit  growers,  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  •<{  baked  apple,  and  con¬ 
cluded  it  must  be  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  Ben  Davis  this  year.  He  said  set  only 
two-year-old  trees,  as  older  trees  do  not 
make  as  good  growth,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  a  hired  man  to  see  anything  smaller. 
He  expected  to  be  accused  of  heresy,  but 
he  never  cuts  buck  apple  trees  when  setting 
unless  it  is  to  remove  a  branch  that  is 
hot  needed,  or  >a  broken  branch.  He 
grows  corn  between  trees,  following  after 
two  or  three  years  with  cow  peas,  and  then 
repealing  with  the  same  crops,  keeping  this 
up  until  the  trees  need  all  the  room,  when 
he  practices  thorough  cultivation.  A  grass 
comes  up  in  the  Fall  voluntarily  ‘and  acts 
as  a  cover  crop.  lie  sprays  with  Bordeaux, 
using  both  Paris-green  and  arsenate  of  lead 
for  insects.  Ilis  formula  is  3-6-50,  with 
six  ounces  of  Paris-green  or  its  equivalent 
in  Paris-green  and  arsenate  of  lead  mixed. 
He  makes  three  Spring  applications ;  once 
before  blossoms  open,  again  as  soon  as 
petals  fall,  and  the  third  about  three  weeks 
later.  Spray  ‘again  in  Juiy  for  the  bitter 
rot  and  second  brood  of  Codling  moth. 
Ninety  per  cent  can  be  saved  from  bitter 
rot.  Their  usual  method  of  selling  Is  to 
sell  in  orchard  to  buyer.  Buyer  furnishes 
barrels  and  does  the  packing,  and  seller 
draws  empty  barrels  and  delivers  packed 
fruit.  In  central  Illinois  three-fourths  of  the 
apples  are  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden  making  up  a  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fourth.  Prof.  Hedrick  then  said 
it  was  better  not  to  set  trees  over  two  years 
old,  and  the  advice  that  was  being  given 
by  some  to  set  older  trees,  if  followed  u'p, 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Secretary  Hall,  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  made  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  the  good  feeling  that  now  exists 
between  the  two  organizations.  In  answer 
to  a  question  asking  for  a  remedy  for  grapes 
shelling,  Mr.  Lansing  said  the  cause  should 
first  be  found.  He  believes  the  (Muses  are 
overproduction,  want  of  plant  food,  result 
of  one  of  the  mildews  and  too  heavy  setting 
on  individual  vines.  Early  frost  is  ‘also 
sometimes  the  cause.  Spraying  is  helpful, 
and  dropping  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  Quite  a  lively 
discussion  followed  in  regard  tv  heavily  fer¬ 
tilizing  orchards ;  many  contending  they 
could  not  get  results  without  and  others 
claiming  they  could  see  no  difference  where 
ferlilized  and  where  not.  Prof.  Hedrick 
said  it  was  not  generally  necessary  to  use 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  on  strong  land, 
but  each  grower  should  experiment  for 
himself.  Mr.  Morrell  said  he  thought  this 
Was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation ;  to 
apply  others’  experience  to  your  own  con¬ 
ditions  and  then  experiment  for  yourself. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  made  a 
very  large  exhibit  of  apples,  showing  many 
varieties  not  coumonly  seen,  as  well  as  all 
the  standard  varieties ;  ‘also  apples  from  the 
sod  and  cultivated  orchards  of  Grant  Ilitch- 
ings,  of  South  Onondaga,  and  W.  D.  Auch- 


ter,  of  South  Greece.  The  sod  apples  had 
the  advantages  in  color,  but  in  size  and 
yield  those  produced  by  tillage  were  con¬ 
siderably  ahead.  Apples  were  also  showv 
from  the  experimental  dwarf  orchards  of 
Albert  Wood  &  Son,  of  Carlton,  and  F.  E. 
Dawley,  of  Fayetteville.  Other  exhibits  not 
in  competition  were  some  very  nice  apples 
from  B.  J.  Case,  of  Sodus,  and  E.  W. 
Catchpole,  of  North  Rose.  Prof.  Beach  ex¬ 
hibited  10  Varieties  of  very  nice  Iowa 
apples.  D.  Maurice  Wertz  of  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  showed  a.  plate  of  very  fine  York  Im¬ 
perials  and  some  good  Ben  Davis,  and  S.  G. 
Soverhill,  of  TIskilwa,  Ill.,  exhibited  some 
very  nice  Salomes,  two  mammoth  apples 
from  Washington  and  several  ears  of  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  corn.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  fruits  in  competition  to  Grant  Ilitch- 
ings,  South  Onondaga;  M.  F.  Pierson,  Sen¬ 
ega  Castle ;  Townsend  Cole,  La  Grange- 
ville ;  L.  J.  Sweeze.v,  Marion ;  Roy  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Le  Roy ;  John  T.  Roberts,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  Mont  Worden,  Fayetteville ;  B.  L. 
Chase  Dresden ;  George  La  Mont,  Albion ; 
L.  L.  Morrell,  Kinderhook ;  D.  B.  Weaver, 
Waterloo :  E.  C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan ;  B.  J. 
Case,  Sodus;  E.  W.  Catchpole,  North  Rose. 

o.  it.  s. 


John  Deere  Plows 

Have  that  smooth,  light  running  quality 
that  you  cannot  describe,  but  which  you  feel 
and  appreciate  every  day  you  use  one. 

John  Deere  invented  the  steel  plow  and 
for  70  years  the  ‘‘leaping  deer”  trade  mark 
has  been  the  sign  of  all  that  is  best  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  plows.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
so  old  or  a  boy  so  young  that  he  has  not 
used  John  Deere  plows. 

nil  The  New 


Deere 

Sulky 

and 

Gang 


When  it  comes  to 
the  actual  quality 
of  material  used 
and  high  finish, 
these  two  plows 
are  not  equalled 
anywhere  on  the 
market  today. 
They  have  every 
appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  the  op¬ 
erator  and  are 
strictly  the  highest  grade  from  every  pos¬ 
sible  standpoint. 

Booklet  Beautiful  and  Quaint  , 

Most  interesting  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  Describes  plows,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  is  illustrated  by  photos  show¬ 
ing  actual  plowing  scenes  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Ask  for  booklet  Na  336  Mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 

Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

VWrite  now  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how 
to  increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  75#  and 
how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines 

which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  spray,  alp-  ana 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proveniby  our  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  potato  ma¬ 
chine  building.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

31 2 Sabin  St.,  Jackson. Mich.  V.  0.  S.  A. 


SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Strongest  and  best.  Mads  of 

High  Carbon  Coiled 
Spring  Steel.  All  stylei, 
heights  and  spaclnxs. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and 
full  information. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FEYCE  CO. 
Uept.  i,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free, 
v  KITSELM AN  BROS.,  , 

Box  230  MUNC1E,  IND. 


r 


STRAIN 


Hear  nAKNtbb  IN  IHe  WUKLU 

Let  tts  send  pictures  of  harness  in  use  every 
day  for  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  We  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Catalog  free.  LuyJjt direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  x\  Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

King  Harness  Co..  _ N.  Y. 

*  St.  LrSrfTr 
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THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 


est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
I  double  action  Cutaway 
.Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
• moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
J  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONlV  JOINTED  POLE  GUTA* 

g  \  I  r  ---  “ 

NO 

MORE. 

«<c  USE 


-  SEND  FOB 
CIRCULAHSTOTSt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HIOCANUMl 
C0NN.U.3.A. 


.  FOR  j= 

C_5  PLOW. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  tlie  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  tlie  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
1  chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  an<l  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow  ^ 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  .  y  .T  -  a 
formly,  and  bestof  ail  *m  „  lron.  „ “®.  . 

never  bruises  or  (Improved  Robblm) 

punctures  the  A.  m  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 
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Hallock’s  Success  Jr.  Digger 


Price 


While  wo  have  always  manufactured  the  Hallook 
Potato  Digger,  we  have  recently  taken  over  the  sell- 
.  _  lng  end  of  the  business,  and  wo  offer  tho  Success  Jr. 
I  *1  Digger  at  tlie  low  price  of  only  $12.  It  combines 
I  Cm  simplicity  in  construction  with  durability  and  light¬ 
ness  of  draft,  and  is  just  wbat  tho  farmer,  who  grows 
potatoes  on  a  small  scale,  needs.  It  Is  made  of  steel,  except 
the  handles  and  beam,  and  weighs  but  75  pounds.  Tlie 
OK  Elevator  Digger  is  made  for  large  crops.  Both 
guaranteed  in  every  respect  Write  for  particulars.  40-page 
catalogue  of  Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  etc.,  on  request. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  815,  York,  Pa. 


Weather  Forecasts  by  Telephone 

Since  agriculture  is  largely  ruled  by  the  weather,  the  importance  to  the  farmer 
of  the  Government  weather  forecasts  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  difficult  for  many  farmers  to  get  the  forecasts  from  the  stations 
sufficiently  early  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  information. 

Here  is  where  the  telephone  again  proves  its  special  value  to  the  farmers 
The  farmer  on  a  telephone  line  can  get,  while  at  his  breakfast  table  and 
before  completing  his  day's  plans,  the  official  weather  predictions 
fresh  from  his  nearest  station.  But  here  again  is  emphasized  the 
fact,  as  it  is  whenever  the  telephone  is  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  farmer’s  telephone  must  be  a  re¬ 
liable  one.  Buy  and  use  only 

Standard 

“  BELL” 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

and  you  can  take  up  your  receiver  confident  of 
getting  satisfactory  service — whether  it  be  for 
merely  a  social  chat  with  a  neighbor,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  of  life  and  death. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  Information 
on  Rural  and  Suburban  Equipment 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  All  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 

New  York  Pittsburg  Chicago'  8t.  Louis  Dallas  Seattle 

Philadelphia  Cincinnati  St.  Paul  Kansas  City  Denver  San  Francisco 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  Des  Moines  Omaha  Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angelos 
Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 
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A  Fine  Willow-leaved  Oak. — The 
Willow-leaved  oak,  Quercus  Phellos,  is 
fairly  common  in  moist  woodlands  with¬ 
in  its  range,  from  New  York  to  Florida, 
and  west  to  central  Missouri,  and  is 
generally  admired  for  its  fine  upright 
habit  and  the  pleasing  yellow  Autumnal 
tint  of  its  narrow  willow-like  foliage. 
It  is  rarely  planted  for  ornament, 
though  it  deserves  a  fair  share  of  the 
attention  now  given  the  very  desirable 
and  closely  related  Pin  oak,  Q.  palus- 
tris,  which  is  now  grown  by  nursery¬ 
men  in  quantity  for  park  and  street 
plantings.  While  partial  to  swampy 
soils,  the  Willow-leaved  oak  thrives  well 
on  upland,  and  is  hardy  at  least  to  the 
Canada  line.  When  young  it  forms  a 
close  pyramid  of  slender  gray  branches, 
clothed  with  dark,  glossy  willow-shaped 
leaves,  half  an  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long.  There  is  so  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  usual  broad,  deeply-lobed 
oak  foliage  that  the  tree  is  not  readily 
recognized  as  an  oak  when  first  seen. 
The  little  acorns,  usually  rather  spar¬ 
ingly  borne,  are  needed  to  convince  new¬ 
comers  that  the  specimen  is  really  an 
oak.  The  tree  broadens  with  age,  oc¬ 
casionally  reaching  80  feet  in  height, 
and  more  in  spread  of  limb,  with  a 
trunk  diameter  of  three  to  four  feet. 
The  tree  shown  in  Fig.  49,  page  99, 
lately  uprooted  to  clear  land  near  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  garden  purposes,  was 
nearly  of  maximum  size,  and  growing 
so  near  its  northern  limit  of  natural 
distribution,  had  long  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Willow-leaved  oak  is  not 
highly  valued  as  a  timber  tree.  The 
wood  is  coarse  and  rather  brittle,  the 
main  uses  being  for  fuel,  rails  and  barn 
timber.  The  yellow  Autumn  foliage  is 
of  a  more  delicate  shade  than  that  of 
most  forest  trees,  and  is  associated  in  the 
South  with  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the 
abundant  Sweet  gum  or  Liquldambar 
tree,  making  a  most  harmonious  com¬ 
bination.  Trees  of  the  Willow-leaved 
oak  are  offered  by  leading  ornamental 
nurserymen  at  prices  approximating  $1 
each.  They  transplant  readily  and  grow 
well  when  established. 

Asparagus  Prospects. — The  mild 
Winter  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
favorable  for  asparagus  plants,  though 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  seldom  appear 
injured  by  deep  freezing.  Though  the 
crowns  are  dormant  it  appears  possible 
that  root  action  continues  to  some  de¬ 
gree  in  the  unfrozen  soil.  There  is 
difficulty,  however,  in  applying  the  an¬ 
nual  covering  of  manure  used  by  most 
growers,  and  they  will  not  be  averse  to 
colder  weather  in  February  and  early 
March.  Prospects  for  satisfactory 
profits  the  coming  season  are  flattering. 
The  cut  last  year  was  small,  owing  to 
the  late  cold  Spring,  but  fair  prices 
were  realized  where  the  quality  was  rea¬ 
sonably  good.  An  excellent  growing 
season  followed,  so  that  the  plants  would 
appear  to  be  in  condition  to  send  up 
strong  shoots  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  The  good  prices  realized  last 
year  were  not  due  solely  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  eastern  crop.  California 
failed  to  supply  canners  to  the  extent 
customary  in  former  years.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  variously  given  as  injury  from 
the  newly  acquired  European  Asparagus 
rust  and  flooding  of  the  islands  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  largest 
commercial  plantings  are  situated.  At 
any  rate  no  serious  competition  was  felt 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is  not  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  immediate  future,  as  it 
is  well-known  California  growers  are 
engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  rust, 
which  appears  more  destructive  under 
their  stimulating  climate  than  it  has 
lately  been  in  the  East.  Rust  has  given 
New  Jersey  growers  little  trouble  for 
several  years.  In  well  established  fields 
of  the  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  vari¬ 
eties  this  last  season  no  material  dam¬ 
age  could  be  seen.  Growers  no  longer 
spray  or  apply  sulphur  to  control  the 
pest,  but  rely  on  liberal  fertilization 
and  thorough  culture  to  enable  the 
plants  to  resist  infection.  The  practical 
result  of  the  rust  invasion  is  to  shorten 
the  general  cutting  season  three  weeks 
or  more,  in  order  that  vigorous  growth 
may  be  made  before  the  annual  attack 
of  the  Summer  spores,  which  is  usually 
noticeable  in  mid-August.  Fields  are  no 
longer  cut  over  until  July,  except  worn- 
out  ones  that  are  to  be  plowed  out  and 
replanted  with  other  crops. 

A  Good  Early  Crop.— Asparagus  is  a 
boon  to  those  who  successfully  grow  it. 
When  of  good  quality  it  is  readily  mar¬ 
keted,  and  brings  in  revenue  at  the  time 
it  is  most  urgently  needed  for  farm 
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operations.  It  is  the  first  money  crop 
of  the  season,  and  as  such  is  highly 
appreciated.  A  successful  field  means 
considerable  outlay,  and  the  waiting  of 
at  least  three  years  for  returns,  which 
though  small  at  first,  rise  iii'good  years 
to  more  than  $300  profit  per  acre.  Once 
established  an  asparagus  bed  should 
yield  fair  compensation  for  about  12 
years,  after  which  decline  is  usually 
rapid.  There  is  little  use,  however,  in 
planting  asparagus  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  in  heavy  soils.  Good  treatment 
may  induce  satisfactory  yields  in  such 
soils,  but  the  “grass”  will  be  too  slow 
in  starting  and  too  late  in  market  to 
command  best  prices.  Warm,  sandy 
land,  of  good  depth,  sloping,  if  possible 
to  the  south  or  west,  is  best  for  market 
asparagus.  It  need  not  be  of  high  fer¬ 
tility — manure,  chemicals  and  tillage 
will  compensate  for  any  natural  lack  of 
richness — but  it  must  be  of  warm,  open 
and  responsive  texture  if  early  and  at¬ 
tractive  sprouts  are  to  be  produced  in 
quantity.  Some  of  the  most  profitable 
asparagus  fields  in  our  vicinity  are  on 
sandy  lands,  formerly  too  poor  to  grow 
paying  crops  of  corn  or  grass.  Al¬ 
though  the  output  of  asparagus  is  in¬ 
creasing  it  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the 
demand. 

Growers  Prefer  White  “Grass.” — 
Although  green  asparagus  sprouts  are 
preferred  by  most  individuals  and  they 
are  steadily  gaining  in  market  favor, 
growers  generally  prefer  to  furnish  the 
white  or  blanched  article,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  ridging  the  soil  10  inches  or 
more  high  over  the  crowns.  This  labor¬ 
ious  work  is  much  facilitated  by  special 
horse-drawn  tools  now  in  general  use. 
The  operation  also  indicates  the  usual 
nature  of  asparagus  soils,  as  it  is 
scarcely  practicable  in  heavy  loams  or 
sticky  clays.  The  ridges  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  shaping  after  every  rain,  and 
cutting  is  done  by  deeply  thrusting  a 
long,  square-pointed  knife  to  the  base 
of  the  shoot  as  soon  as  the  top  pierces 
the  surface,  thus  often  wounding  other 
sprouts  that  cannot  be  seen.  Neverthe¬ 
less  growers  assert  they  are  rid,  by  this 
method,  of  the  nuisance  of  Asparagus 
beetles,  that  swarm  on  the  young  green 
shoots  every  warm  day,  quickly  disfigur¬ 
ing  them,  and  gain  a  greater  yield,  as 
green  shoots  are  observed  to  spindle  or 
diminish  in  size  above  the  soil  line. 
There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  free¬ 
dom  from  beetle  annoyance  of  bleached 
asparagus  spears.  The  pest  only  works 
above  ground,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
“white  grass”  growlers  to  cut  every 
shoot  as  it  appears,  but  the  question  of 
comparative  yield  is  not  definitely 
settled.  After  growing  nearly  a  foot 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  ridge  the  shoot 
may  well  be  excused  for  spindling  or 
attempting  to  branch  when  it  reaches 
daylight.  Our  trials  appear  to  show 
that  vigorous  shoots  on  level  land  dim¬ 
inish  very  little  until  they  are  nine 
inches  or  more  above  the  surface. 
When  cut  level  with  the  soil  at  that 
length,  the  green  shoots  are  almost  as 
large  and  shapely  throughout  as  when 
bleached  by  ridging.  When  we  consider 
the  number  of  short  spears  severed,  and 
the  crowns  undoubtedly  injured,  by 
deep  cutting  with  long  knives,  it  may 
be  that  the  yield  of  green  shoots  will 
equal  in  bulk  that  of  the  blanched.  The 
difference  in  price  for  similar  grades  is 
generally  slightly  in  favor  of  green 
“grass.” 

The  Beetle  a  Difficult  Pest. — The 
Asparagus  beetle  is  a  troublesome  pest, 
not  easy  to  control.  Chickens  are  fond 
of  them  and  will  rid  garden  beds  of  the 
adults,  but,  of  course,  can  be  of  little 
benefit  in  large  fields.  Clean  cutting, 
especially  in  ridge  culture,  keeps  them 
well  under  control  in  Spring,  but  the 
slugs  or  larvae  do  considerable  harm 
later.  Seedling  beds  and  young  plant¬ 
ings  are  constantly  infested  during  the 
growing  season,  but  slugs  or  beetles 
yield  readily  to  arsenites  when  sprayed 
or  dusted  on  the  top  when  wet  with 
dew.  The  foliage  of  asparagus  is  so 
smooth  and  filmy  that  care  is  needed  to 
get  the  insecticide  to  stick.  Paris-green, 
London  purple  and  Slug-shot  in  the 
proportion  used  for  Potato  beetles 
answer  very  well.  If  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed,  as  for  seed  beds,  the 
arsenite  may  well  lie  mixed  with  flour 
and  blown  on  while  the  foliage  is  wet. 
Even  road  dust  forcibly  thrown  on  is 
beneficial.  Beetles  do  comparatively  less 
damage  in  large  plantings  than  small 
ones.  Growers  with  a  considerable 
acreage  treat  them  with  silent  contempt, 
just  as  wholesale  cabbage  growers  do 
the  green  Cabbage  worm  or  caterpillar, 
trusting  to  good  culture  to  make  up  for 
incidental  damage,  but  seed-beds  are 
generally  treated  with  arsenite  as 
needed.  w.  v.  f. 
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Oats  Respond  Readily 

to  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  only  in  yield  but  especially  in  quality.  Here 
is  one  of  many  reports  we  get :  Without  Nitrate  of  Soda,  36  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  ;  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  64  bushels  per  acre — the 
oats  weighing  in  the  latter  case  41  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Test  It  for  Yourself 

We  send  Nitrate  of  Soda,  free 

of  all  cost,  for  a  trial  plot,  on  the  simple  condition  that  you  follow  our  directions  in 
using  it,  and  give  us  exact  reports  of  the  extra  yield.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  show  the  best  results  will  be  sent,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voorhees’  valuable  book, 
u  fertilizers,”  dealing  with  natural,  home-made  and  manufactured  fertilizers,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  use  for  different  crops.  327  pages,  handsomely  bound;  also 
another  valuable  book,  Grass  Growing  for  Profit.” 

Apply  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  once,  as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited . 

A  few  copies  of  “ Food  for  Plants ,”  a  2  30-page  book ,  are  left 
for  distribution.  Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  cai'd . 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical  agita¬ 
tor.  Better  thau  ever.  New  air-cooled  engine. 
Other  new  features,  all  important  1o  the  man 
whosprays.  Write  for  new  catalog  19 — just  out. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
>  practical  fruit  grovv- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
i  sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
{  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Don’t  Allow  “Pests”  to  Destroy  Your  Fruit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you  gathered  so  few 
perfect  apples  last  year?  More  than  likely  the  failure 
of  your  fruit  crop  was  caused  by  a  fungus,  or  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  which  blighted  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit 
as  it  was  forming.  They  were  your  enemies  last  year — 
they  will  be  this  year. 

Study  up  the  subject  and  be  prepared  to  give  the  pests 

battle  royal  this  com¬ 
ing  year  by  spraying 
trees  and  vines  at  the 
proper  time. 

jl  \  This  matter  of  spray¬ 

ing  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  policy  or 
of  experiment,  but  of 
stern  necessity  to 
farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 

The  war  against  the 
destructive  army  of 
pests  must  be  aggressive — exterminating  if  you  would 
save  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  trees  and  vines  which  bear  it. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  securing  a  better  crop  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
write  the  William  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  70  U,  Quincy, 
III.,  for  a  copy  of  their  free  book  telling  all  about  spray¬ 
ing  and  how,  when,  where  and  what  to  do  it  with. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

”AUtO-POp”  NOZZLE 

|  Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca» 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

I  by  using  the  "Auto-Pop’*  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

j E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  fiSJaySt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Some  Comments  on 

HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 


‘‘I  get  50%  more  potatoes  by  using  Hubbard’s” 

“Best  asparagus  I  ever  raised  was  with  Hub¬ 
bard’s  Soluble  Potato  Manure” 

“$28.00  worth  of  Hubbard’s  Fruit  Fertilizer 
is  equal  to  50  loads  of  manure" 

“500  to  700  bushels  of  onions  per  acre  with 
Hubbard's  Soluble  Tobacco  Manure” 

“We  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  of  ‘Bone 
Base'  goods” 

“750  lbs.  per  acre  of  Hubbard's  Soluble  Cora 
and  General  Crops  Manure  has  given  splen¬ 
did  com” 

“My  ensilage  com,  about  11  acres,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  12  feet  high  on  the  Complete 
Phosphate” 

“Hubbard’s  Bone  for  poultry  strengthens  and 
invigorates  the  fowls  ” 

Send  for  Almanac  and  Prices 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


—  _  _  __  m  It  will  pay  you  to  spray  your 

NR  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  for  pro- 

BJLf  H  1  tectionfrom  scale  and  all  insect 
SI  I  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  FREE 
■  IS  Instruction  Hook  shows  the 

Wp  famous  EMPIRE  KING.  ORCHARD 
MONARCH  and  other  sprayers;  also  gives  a 
lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  Information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  V. 


The  Mill  on  the  Farm 

Every  farmer  needs  a  good  feed  mill 
for  grinding  corn  meal,  all  kinds  of  feed, 
cracking  corn,  etc.  Here’s  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  the  best  mill  made  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  and  on  trial  for  two  weeks. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing 

MONARCH 
Feed  Mills 

This  booklet  gives  lots  of 
honest  advice  on  milling 
methods,and  tells  just 
i  _  what  kind 

of  a  mill 
you  need. 
Sprout,  Waldron 
&  Co. 

P.  0.  SCI  263, 
MUNCY,  PA. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Ever, thing— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Cart  and  Barrel,  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,Itox45,Hightstown,N\J. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 


[Something  Now.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
.  ■  im  iin»  ■  gk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

[Rochester  Spray  ^fi^ihr^UiEast  Are.,  Rochester,  R.  T. 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  JSvrTree!?lect 

The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17,  ’07,  says ;  ‘  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding-  water. 

Prices:  lgal.,  SI. 00;  5  gal.,  $3.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  $25.00,  F.  O.  B. 
:y.  Or  ' 


/< ORDER 

A 

\BARREL 

xNQW 


our  factory. 


)rder  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free  sample. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfe.  Chemists, 

IX  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Now  and  then  I  hear  people  say  that 
it  is  a  sad  fact  that  women  have  such 
a  small  part  in  American  public  life. 
As  a  rule  such  people  know  very  little 
about  it.  In  most  farm  homes  the  wo¬ 
men  decide  what  papers  are  to  be  taken, 
what  books  are  to  be  read,  the  house¬ 
hold  habits,  good  or  bad,  and  most  of 
the  other  things  which  dominate  the 
home.  As  this  country  is  yet  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  spirit  of  the  middle  class 
American,  home,  it  can  well  be  seen  that 
the  women  have  a  mighty  influence  in 
public  affairs.  While  the  fighting  and 
the  hard  labor  should  ever  be  done  by 
the  men,  much  of  the  spirit  and  temper 
which  must  dominate  all  that  is  worth 
while  must  come  from  the  women  folks. 
I  think  every  man  would  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  citizen  if  he  could  have  in  his  home 
what  I  may  call  a  critic  and  the  anti¬ 
dote  for  criticism.  As  critic  there 
should  be  a  wife  of  good  judgment,  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  her  husband,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  see  him  de¬ 
velop,  not  through  a  dollar,  but  in  the 
highest  way.  She  knows  his  many 
faults  and  his  very  few  virtues,  and  the 
strong  buds  of  egotism  and  conceit 
which  every  man  succeeds  so  well  in 
working  upon  himself.  The  antidote 
should  be  a  daughter  who  believes  with 
a  faith  that  cannot  be  shaken  that  father 
is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived ! 
Thus  the  critic  will  apply  the  needed 
caustic  while  the  antidote  will  apply  the 
balm.  The  antidote  will  stimulate  the 
growth  of  these  buds  of  self-conceit, 
while  the  critic  will  cut  them  off  so  that 
they  will  do  the  stock  little  harm.  In 
my  day  I  have  seen  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  receiving  praise  from  their  daugh¬ 
ters  and  yet  with  a  corner  of  their  eye 
on  the  barometer  of  their  wife's  face. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  ability  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  true  household  critic  let 
him  read  this : 

In  renewing  my  subscription  for  The  R. 
N.  Y.  I  included  25  cents  extra  for  a  cloth 
bound  copy  of  the  Cook  Book.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  book  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived.  My  good  wife  is  anxious  about  it; 
in  fact,  I  hear  of  it  at  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper,  when  I  go  to  bed  and  before 
rising  in  the  morning,  unless  I  can  manage 
to  get  up  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  peaceful 
slumbers.  Now  if  you  have  any  copies  of 
said  book  left  kindly  “push”  one  along  and 
contribute  to  the  domestic  happiness  of 

“YOURS  TRULY.” 

There  was  some  delay  in  getting  the 
cloth  bound  books  from  the  binder,  but 
they  are  now  being  mailed  as  fast  as  the 
orders  come.  I  hope  that  both  critic 
and  antidote  of  this  household  will  unite 
in  working  up  a  few  choice  recipes  from 
this  book.  If  they  do  this  man  will 
have  no  occasion  to  try  to  bring  the 
cook  to  book. 

Now  after  saying  what  I  have  about 
women  and  the  moral  side  of  questions, 
see  what  I  have  to  face  here ! 

If  the  “woman  of  the  house”  were  co¬ 
erced  into  buying  or  agreeing  to  buy  in  the 
Spring  1,000  strawberry  plants  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  pay  .$14  for  the  same,  would  you 
think  she’d  better  pay  it  and  say  nothing, 
or  may  she,  can  she,  countermand  the  or¬ 
der';1  Are  seedling  plants  any  better  than 
the  other  kind?  If  they  are,  why  does  not 
our  horticulturist  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Vermont  tell  us 
about  them?  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  had 
head  enough  to  have  asked  the  agent  this 
question.  If  I  can  buy  of  some  reliable 
seedsmen  good  plants  for  $5  I'd  rather  do 
it  than  pay  another  firm  $14.  Can  I,  may 
I  countermand  the  order,  or  are  the  seed¬ 
ling  plants  enough  better  so  I  am  justified 
iu  paying  $14  for  1,000  plants? 

MRS.  c.  J.  s. 

Now,  the  safest  way  for  any  man  to 
advise  a  woman  in  business  matters  is 
to  find  out  what  she  wants  to  do,  and 
then  make  the  best  and  fairest  proposi¬ 
tion  you  can  along  that  line.  I  think 
our  women  folks  would  stand  up  to  any 
bargain  they  might  sign  for  unless  they 
were  convinced  that  there  was  some 
humbug  or  fraud  about  it.  If  they  were 
convinced  that  some  one  had  tried  to 
cheat  them,  I  think  they  would  go  to 
jail  rather  than  pay.  There  is  no  one 
at  Hope  Farm  who  would  agree  to  pay 
$14  for  1,000  seedling  plants.  A  seed¬ 
ling  plant.is  one  grown  from  a  seed.  The 
seeds  of  the  ripe  berry  are  taken  off  the 
fruit  and  planted  like  other  small  seeds. 

1  he  little  plants  when  large  enough  are 
transplanted  and  cared  for  like  other 
plants.  That  is  the  way  new  varieties 
are  obtained,  and  the  seedlings  are  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  just  like  their  parents.  If 
you  bought  1,000  seedling  plants  you 
would  very  likely  have  over  900  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fruit  with  possibly  one  or 
two  worth  keeping.  For  my  own  use  I 
would  not  pay  14  cents  for  those  seed¬ 
ling  plants.  If,  however,  you  have 
bought  1,000  plants  all  of  some  new 
seedling — that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  variety?  Un¬ 
less  it  has  been  fully  tested  and  found 
superior  to  other  sorts  I  never  would  j 


buy  more  than  a  dozen  plants  for  trial. 
A  nurseryman  who  expected  to  sell 
plants  might  pay  such  a  price,  but  for  a 
fruit  grower  I  think  such  a  thing  would 
be  nonsense.  As  to  what  a  person 
should  do  after  making  a  contract  of 
this  sort,  I  can  only  advise  that  person 
to  get  off  alone  with  himself  and  apply 
the  golden  rule.  For  my  own  part,  I 
will  live  up  to  every  contract  as  squarely 
as  I  can.  The  only  one  I  feel  justified 
in  repudiating  is  where  by  evident  mis¬ 
representation  or  fraud  some  one  took 
advantage  of  me.  I  think  it  a  part  of 
a  good  education  to  compel  most  people 
to  live  up  to  a  few  bad  bargains.  They 
will  be  more  careful  in  future.  Some¬ 
how  I  can’t  have  much  sympathy  for 
people  who  pay  foolish  prices  for  plants 
or  trees  nowadays.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  not  pay  $14  for  1,000  seedling 
strawberry  plants. 

I  shall  have  to  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  up  to  readers ; 

Do  you  know  of  a  manure  spreader  that 
will  spread  sea  weed  (eel  grass)  brought 
from  the  salt  marshes,  and  such  coarse 
material.  Manufacturers  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  the  stuff  is.  I  think  your  Hope 
Farmer  will  know  what  a  Cape  Codder 
whose  barnyard  is  Cape  Cod  Bay  wants.  I 
wish  he  could  have  some  of  the  thousands 
of  loads  that  go  to  waste  to  mulch  his 
trees.  j.  a.  c. 

Eastham,  Mass. 

I  cannot  tell  about  this.  We  do  not 
use  a  manure  spreader,  as  most  of  our 
manure  is  put  on  the  strawberries  or 
around  trees.  Who  can  tell  ?  I  well 
remember  the  piles  of  sea  weed  that 
were  thrown  up  by  the  sea  along  the 
shore  and  the  coarse  grass  cut  on  the 
marshes.  We  used  to  haul  it  back  to 
the  upland  and  spread  it  on  the  mea¬ 
dows.  I  should  think  it  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  asparagus,  but  I  should  want  to 
use  lime  with  it  when  put  on  ordinary 
crops.  People  who  have  never  farmed 
near  the  ocean  do  not  realize  the  great 
wealth  of  fertilizing  material  that  comes 
out  of  it.  Most  of  us  know  in  a  general 
way  how  nitrogen  is  drained  away 
through  the  soil  through  brooks  and 
streams  into  the  great  lakes  or  the  ocean. 
This  is  not  the  end  of  it  by  any  means. 
All  sorts  of  marine  growths — plants  and 
animals — use  it.  It  is  brought  back  to 
the  soil  in  seaweed,  kelp,  oysters,  clams 
and  fish,  and  millions  of  land  animals 
and  birds  obtain  part  of  their  living 
from  the  water.  Thus  while  nitrogen  is 
being  constantly  lost  through  the  soil  or 
into  the  air  it  is  being  just  as  constantly 
brought  back  by  plants  like  clover  and 
peas  or  in  the  form  of  seaweed  and  fish. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  contain  traces  of 
every  known  metal — including  silver  and 
gold.  h.  w.  c. 
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This  Paint 
Does  Not  Cracky 
Scale  or  Check 

Carter  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  forms  a  perfect  elastic 
film  which  expands  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  surface  it 
covers,  so  does  not  crack,  scale 
or  check,  but  protects  your 
buildings  against  sun,  wind, 
rain,  snow,  etc.,  saving  you 
dollars  in  repairs  and  re¬ 
painting. 

Carter  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  ordinary  leads,  but  is  the 
best  paint  —  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  in  use. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

makes  the  brightest,  clearest  tints 
—every  atom  is  pure  paint. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “Pure 
Paint.”  It  tells  how  to  know  pure 
paint— how  to  avoid  cheap  paints. 
Shows  plainly  why  Carter  is  best 
and  how  it  saves  for  you. 

For  sale  at  all  reliable  dealers. 
Write  for  the  book  and  6  modern 
color  schemes  today.  Address— 

CarterWhite  Lead  Co. 

W.  P.  Station  29,  Chicago 
Factories: 

Chicago — Omaha 


“To  Be  Sure 
It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER 
on  the  Keg** 


Buy  —  INGERSOLL’S  —  Best 

MIXED  PAINT 

Direct  from  Factory.  Delivered  FREE. 
YOU  SAVE  50c.  ON  EVERY  GALLON. 
All  Colors.  In  use  63  YEARS.  Endorsed  by  Grange. 
Satislaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Prices,  Samples,  and 
••INGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK, "all  about  Paint  and  Painting 
®t  W.  INGERS0LL,  216  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  H.  T« 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
Aj  boy  can  operate 
w  successfully. 
,  Two  hands  cut 
I 5.000  feet  per  day. 
15.000  mills  in  use 
_  the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed.  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
,  results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
ana  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills,  Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight.  t. 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


PLANETJR.CTOOLS 


No.  41 


Why  depend  on  slow,  expensive 
farm  help,  which  gets  poorer  and  scar¬ 
cer  all  the  time  ?  Own  a  Planet  Ji 
and  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men 
that  plant  or  hoe  by  hand 
Planet  Jr.  tools  are 
built  for  practical,  eco¬ 
nomical  work — are  im 
proved  every  year.  They 
are  backed  by  35  years  experience, 
a  million  satisfied  users — and  fully  guaranteed.  Our  new  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  on  request,  showing  our  splendid  line  of  1908  lools — 

Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  Write  today. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


No  4.  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  saves  time,  labor,  seed, 
and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden 
implements  in  one  tool.  Changed  in  a 
second  to  an  Adjustable  Hill-dropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Furrower,  Cultivator, 
Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow — each 
tool  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

_ _  No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double 

Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow,— the  handiest  imple- 
ment  ever  made  for  garden- 
■ — ing.  All  cultivating  parts  are 
of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep 
keen  edge.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  without  injury. 


.Write  Fop  CDCC  Bflfllf  Mow— Today 

EST.  1867  „  STYLES  rntt  UUUI\  |i«,,  INC.  1902 
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B  134  AS 


E  I3«rl4' 
DIO  All 


Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 

10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

iTHE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 


HANDSOME  RESIDENCES 

are  made  still  more  attractive  by  decorative 
roofs.  The  only  permanent  roofing  with  a 
permanent  color  is 

RUBEROID 

Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Red,  Brown,  Green. 

No  tar,  paper  or  rubber;  will  not  rot, 
crack  or  melt.  Water  and  weather-proof; 
fire-resisting. 

Write  for  prices,  samples  and  literature. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  William  St.,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


mil 

ECU 
B  HA 


T/VEsrmma/ 

CAST  IRON 

MALLEABLE IRON  Klng  amon8  stumP  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
—  WDMrrHT  wnu  of  ateel>  aI1  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 
nnUUufi I  IKUn  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Oept.  RS 


Centerville.  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


Mr.  Farmer,  it  pays  to  give  early  consideration  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  tools  you’ll  need  the  coming  season.  Haste  in 
buying  so  often  means  a  waste  of  money,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Right  now,  is  the  best  time  to  invest¬ 
igate— to  get  posted.  Send  today  for  the 
1908  JOHNSTON  catalogue,  and  when 
you  have  carefully  noted  the 

late  improvements,  the  special  —  _ 

features,  the  practi-  i  (Hr  f*  A  fair] 

cal  construction  of  ok 

InlPEEIilEll  I  9 


you’ll  be  in  a  position  to  buy  with¬ 
out  making  a  mistake.  Johnston  Im¬ 
plements  are  so  popular  because  they  do 
their  work  as  so  many  write,  “without 
bother,  no  repairs,  and  with  least  la- 
.  bor.”  We  have  records  showing  Binders  in  use 

15  years  with  but  $5  for  repairs;  Mjowers,  Harrows, 
Rakes,  Tedders— with  similar  results,  all  of  which  mean 
two  important  factsto  the  buyer,  they  do  their  work  well 
and  last  well.  Don’t  bay  until  you  get  our  1908  free  Catalog. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BOX  10,  BATAVIA,  H.  Y. 


Write 

for 

Cata¬ 
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Today. 
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TEE  1W  SI  NESS  FAli  ME  ITS  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Fublishrfl  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publish  tng  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

H  errkbt  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Waltkii  Van  1'lkkt  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editors, 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8‘e  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  s u beribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tuk  Rural  New-Yorkkr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Fruit  growers  should  remember  the  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  February  13-14.  This  city  is  located  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  so  that  hundre'ds  of  fruit  growers 
can  easily  reach  it  from  their  homes.  There  ought  to 
be  a  large  gathering.  The  programme  is  well 
arranged,  with  much  space  given  to  general  discussion. 
Let  the  hall  be  crowded  like  a  well-packed  barrel  df 
apples ! 

* 

V  hat's  this?  Not  a  single  resolution  endorsing 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  this  year ! 
In  former  years  that  was  about  the  first  thing  thought 
of  by  the  “leaders”  at  gatherings  of  farmers.  The 
recent  horticultural  meeting  at  Rochester  was  the 
most  representative  gathering  of  real  farmers  ever  held 
in  the  State.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  nothing 
but  the  admirable  tact  of  Geo.  T.  Powell  in  closing 
the  dfscussion  prevented  a  hot  attack  and  fierce  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  When  our 
farmers  begin  to  compare  their  agricultural  standing 
with  that  of  western  farmers,  look  out  for  them! 

* 

Since  we  have  printed  several  articles  on  Johnson 
grass  our  readers  have  become  much  interested  in  it. 
Will  it  do  to  plant  in  the  North?  Does  it  spread  so 
as  to  become  a  nuisance?  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  experimenting  with  it  in  sections  too  far 
north  for  its  use  as  a  perennial.  It  is  being  used  as 
an  annual,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  give  more  hay 
than  the  millets.  Southern  farmers  are  now  able  to 
handle  Johnson  grass  so  that  it  will  not  spread  like  a 
dangerous  weed.  Good  judges  believe  that  this  grass, 
under  proper  management,  is  destined  to  become  even 
more  important  than  Timothy.  We  think  it  will  pay 
to  experiment  with  it,  as  an  annual,  as  far  north  as 
central  New  York. 

* 

Some  of  the  apple  buyers  are  complaining.  They 
bought  apples  freely  at  a  high  price  and  filled  their 
storage  rooms.  Various  things  have  acted  to  make 
sales  slower  than  were  expected.  The  orange  crop  is 
very  heavy,  apple  prices  started  high  and  many  con¬ 
sumers  decided  that  the  fruit  was  out  of  their  reach. 
The  uncertainty  about  money  prompted  a  good  many 
to  curtail  their  expenses.  Thus,  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  apples  on  hand,  the  buyers  became  frightened. 
The  retail  price  of  apples  in  the  cities  is  as  high  as 
ever.  If  good  fruit  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
the  demand  would  be  immediately  increased,  and  the 
apples  now  in  storage  would  pay  a  good  profit.  In¬ 
stead  of  hoping  that  Europe  will  help  them  out  by 
taking  more  apples,  the  dealers  ought  to  develop  our 
home  markets. 

* 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 
the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
We  do  not  think  anyone  will  seriously  deny  that 
proposition.  For  over  50  years  the  Society  has  led  a 
useful  and  honorable  life.  At  the  last  meeting  over 
1,000  members  attended — some  of  them  able  to  go 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Society.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  great  monument  erected  in  Rochester  in 
the  shape  of  a  suitable  building  dedicated  to  Horticul¬ 
ture.  It  might  well  be  built  by  the  Western  New 
York  Society.  Members  might  each  pledge  10 
barrels  or  more  of  apples  per  year  until  the  fund  was 
raised.  If  they  would  contribute  apples  suitable  for 
the  boxed  trade  they  might  be  sold  under  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  trade  mark,  and  thus  develop  a  new  business, 
besides  providing  for  the  building.  In  all  history  men 
have  erected  beautiful  temples  whenever  they  wished 
to  glorify  an  honorable  profession  or  a  worthy  con¬ 


quest.  The  fruit  growers  of  western  New  York  have 
not  only  made  fruit  growing  a  profession  but  they 
have  changed  local  history  by  saving  farms  which 
otherwise  might  have  lost  in  value  in  the  face  of 
western  competition.  When  we  realize  what  fruit 
growing  in  that  section  will  be  25  years  hence,  we  see 
that  the  old  Society  is  well  deserving  of  a  permanent 
home.  Some  of  the  older  members  should  take  this 
matter  up,  put  the  best  of  the  past  into  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing,  and  hand  it  down  to  those  who  will  follow  them. 

* 

Some  of  you  good  people  who  think  of  buying 
country  property  want  to  be  sure  your  deeds  and 
other  papers  are  right.  In  a  country  town  you  will 
often  meet  a  “judge,”  a  “town  clerk”  or  a  “real  estate 
expert”  who  professes  to  be  able  to  write  deeds, 
make  contracts  or  draw  up  other  papers  which  may 
mean  a  good  deal  to  your  property.  Some  of  these 
men  are  incompetent,  and  make  mistakes  which  may 
cause  you  no  end  of  trouble.  We  know  of  several 
cases  where  such  men  made  mistakes  in  describing 
property.  In  one  case  there  is  no  starting  point 
specified  in  the  description,  and  a  lawsuit  is  already 
under  way  in  consequence.  There  are  some  men  who 
pretend  to  be  lawyers  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  trace 
the  ownership  of  property.  Look  out  for  them.  Be¬ 
fore  you  sign  any.  papers  or  accept  any  deeds  have 
them  examined  by  some  one  that  you  know  is  com¬ 
petent.  Otherwise,  don’t  buy. 

* 

A  reader  says  he  has  a  small  interest  in  a  500-acre 
farm  in  western  New  York.  This  farm  is  well-fitted 
with  buildings,  has  good  pasture,  cuts  over  250 

tons  of  hay  and  has  soil  that  will  produce 
any  of  the  crops  common  to  that  region. 
Our  friend  wants  to  know  if  it  would  pay 

to  organize  a  stock  company,  buy  that  farm  and  go 
to  raising  hogs,  poultry,  potatoes  and  hay,  all  of 
which  could  be  sold  locally.  He  evidently  thinks  sev¬ 
eral  men  could  combine  to  buy  the  farm  and  stock  it, 
and  then  put  in  their  labor,  much  as  they  would  run 

a  dry  goods  store'  or  a  factory.  We  have  records  of 

two  or  three  cases  of  this  sort  which  failed.  The 
workmen  or  partners  could  not  agree  about  labor  or 
management.  If  such  a  plan  could  he  made  to  work 
it  would  solve  the  problem  of  farming  in  many  cases, 
for  several  farms  could  be  put  together  and  worked  to 
far  better  advantage  than  they  are  now  worked  sepa¬ 
rately.  If  there  are  cases  where  this  has  been  done 
we  would  like  to  hear  of  them.  The  theory  is  right, 
hut  what  about  the  practice? 

* 

Many  older  readers  will  remember  the  account  we 
gave  some  years  ago  of  the  little  farm  of  Alfred  John¬ 
son  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Johnson,  when  past  50,  and 
not  in  good  health,  bought  a  small  tract  of  rather  wet 
land  and  started  in  to  make  a  living  and  a  home.  He 
drained  the  land,  put  up  good  buildings,  bought  ma- 
mure  and  fertilizer — in  fact,  built  upon  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  For  some  years  he  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  at 
last  he  got  the  soil  into  such  shape  that  “it  had  to 
produce  a  crop.”  With  strawberries,  chickens  and 
hay  he  paid  for  the  farm,  and  laid  aside  a  compen- 
tency.  Some  men  do  this,  but  fail  to  enjoy  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now  nearly  70,  but  in  good 
health.  He  has  a  partner  on  his  farm,  and  is  free  to 
go  and  come.  Every  year  he  takes  a  long  trip.  He 
has  been  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  and 
has  now  just  started  for  New  Orleans  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  a  five  months’  trip.  The  farm  still  pays  for 
these  trips,  leaving  his  investments  intact.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  believed  in  the  farm.  He  put  all  he  had  into  the 
soil  with  confidence  and  now  he  finds  it  a  bank  which 
does  not  close  its  doors. 

* 

A  Connecticut  friend  sends  us  the  following: 

In  your  issue  of  January  4,  on  the  editorial  page,  is  an 
article  containing  a  quotation  from  a  Middletown  paper 
which  criticises  the  present  “deer  law”  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  very  positive  that  this  quotation  is,  word  for  word, 
part  of  an  article  published  about  November  1G  in  the 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  under  the  Seymour 
local  items.  Is  this  a  trick  of  the  sporting  element  to 
have  this  article  published  as  an  editorial  or  local  corre¬ 
spondence  in  different  papers  throughout  the  State?  If  so. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  might  do  good  service  by  showing  the  real 
origin  of  these  articles.  One  thing  seems  certain  ;  unless 
the  laws  are  soon  amended  to  give  far  more  liberty  in  the 
killing  of  deer,  farming  in  some  sections  of  the  State  will 
be  a  practical  impossibility.  “Compensation”  does  seem 
good,  hut  it  doesn’t  compensate.  c.  w.  a. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  article  started,  hut  gave 
credit  to  the  paper  in  which  we  found  it.  It  is  an 
old  and  dangerous  trick  for  interested  parties  to  make 
use  of  the  local  papers  in  this  way.  Such  papers  are 
close  to  the  people,  and  when  they  are  honest  do  much 
to  form  public  sentiment.  We  have  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  in  New  York  State,  where  glowing  re¬ 
ports  of  the  farmers’  institutes  are  apparently  written 
by  paid  agents  of  the  Department. 


Our  good  friend,  The  Country  Gentleman,  is  much 
concerned  about  that  letter  from  Gov.  Hughes.  It 
says : 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  space  they 
can  spare  for  the  Governor's  letter.” 

He  will  find  it  all  and  more  than  he  bargains  for  on 
the  next  page !  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Governor 
that  this  is  not  a  case  for  official  action.  A  libel  suit 
cannot  from  its  very  nature  get  down  to  the  heart  of 
a  case  like  this.  A  jury  might  refuse  to  award  Mr. 
Dawley  damages  on  these  complaints,  yet  leave  the 
most  serious  charges  unsettled.  Dawley’s  libel  suits 
touch  only  one  side  of  the  case.  They  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  cattle  to  Squiers,  and 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  serious,  direct 
charges  made  against  Dawley.  We  confidently  expect 
that  Gov.  Hughes  will  change  his  conclusions  when  he 
considers  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  already  knows 
from  replies  made  to  him  by  farmers  that  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  his  position.  How  could  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  sale  of  cattle  to  Squiers  or  of  the  other 
charges  against  Mr.  Dawley  possibly  deprive  him  of 
any  civil  rights  in  the  libel  suits  if  his  records  are 
straight  ? 

However,  the  Governor  has  done  one  excellent  thing. 
He  learned  for  the  first  time  what  it  means  to  have  a 
direct  appeal  from  country  people,  and  as  a  result  he 
has  forced  Dawley  actually  to  start  in  the  direction  of 
a  court.  That  is  the  very  direction  Dawley  did  not 
want  to  go,  because  once  there  he  can  have  no  secret 
sessions,  but  must  stand  up  and  face  his  record  for  the 
first  time.  We  decline  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dawlcy’s 
attorney  was  stupid  enough  to  bring  suit  against  a 
company  which  did  not  own  the  paper,  when  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  company  that  did  own  it  was  on  file  in 
Albany,  where  he  evidently  found  the  company  name 
in  which  he  did  sue.  It  was  either  a  slick  trick  or  a 
stupid  blunder.  In  either  case  it  afforded  an  excuse 
for  Dawley’s  purpose  to  delay.  If,  as  is  claimed,  he 
did  not  know  his  mistake  until  September  23,  he  might 
have  corrected  the  papers  the  next  day,  hut  it  took  him 
126  days,  and  he  did  not  start  then  until  Gov.  Hughes 
evidently  drove  him  into  it.  We  moved  the  case  for 
trial  for  the  November  term,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley’s  attorney  came  to  New  York  and  offered  to  with¬ 
draw  the  suits  and  arbitrate,  as  is  explained  on  the 
next  page.  In  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  George  E. 
Peer  and  President  E.  A.  Darling  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
The  Country  Gentleman  says  the  cases  will  never  he 
tried  if  our  attorneys  can  prevent  it.  But  let  the  facts 
talk.  We  have  instructed  our  attorneys  to  press  the 
case  for  March,  and  Dawley  will  be  now  forced  to 
come  into  court  or  find  some  new  excuse  for  staying 
out.  His  trick  is  exposed  and  his  bluff  is  called. 


BREVITIES. 

Try  oats  and  peas  for  an  early  seeded  forage  crop. 

This  warm  Winter  means  cold  feet  for  the  ice  man. 

We  hope  .you  are  keeping  the  hen  manure  dry  and  under 
cover. 

The  man  with  the  water-glass  eggs  has  his  innings 
right  now. 

Remember  the  cow.  If  she  must  pass  the  Winter  tied 
up,  make  her  comfortable. 

A  reader  says  the  San  Jos6  is  reducing  the  sap  in  his 
trees  and  also  in  his  patience.  Oil  ’em  ! 

The  snow  picture  may  not  seem  timely  to  many  of  us 
just  now,  but  it  is  what  we  ought  to  have. 

Find  a  man  whose  life  is  a  “snap”  and  he  will  develop 
into  one  without  force  enough  to  snap  a  silk  thread  which 
binds  him  to  idleness. 

There  are  men  living  who  can  remember  when  scythes 
were  sharpened  on  a  wooden  paddle  which  was  first 
greased  and  then  coated  with  a  fine  sifted  sand. 

A  few  years  ago  if  a  man  got  up  in  a  large  fruit  meet¬ 
ing  and  advocated  “mulching”  you  could  laugh  him  out 
Now  you  put  must  put  up  your  best  argument  against  him. 

At  the  Connecticut  Domologicai  Society  meeting,  Con¬ 
necticut  apples  were  passed  among  the  audience  and  then 
western  apples — so  as  to  give  a  good  chance  for  compari¬ 
son. 

.Test  read  what  is  written  about  register  papers  and 
guarantee  on  page  113.  That  is  the  only  way  to  sell  goods. 
They  must  be  built  upon  honor.  Those  men  who  ask  you 
to  “hit  ’em  up”  should  be  hit  themselves — with  a  club. 

Indiana  is  collecting  statistics  on  the  sheep  Industry, 
with  a  view  to  enacting  severe  legislation  against  sheep- 
killing  dogs.  Many  parts  of  Indiana  are  well  adapted  to 
sheep-raising,  hut  the  industry  is  hampered  by  the  dog 
nuisance. 

Judge  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  states  that  criminal  laws 
were  once  passed  against  any  persons  who  should  leave 
cotton  seed  where  it  could  he  eaten  by  stray  farm  animals. 
Now  the  seed  and  meal  are  bought  and  fed  to  millions  of 
animals — North  and  South. 

Remember  the  trouble  with  rye  as  a  green  manure? 
You  are  likely  to  have  it  too  long  in  Spring.  In  that 
case  it  sucks  too  much  moisture  out  of  the  soil  and  gets 
so  hard  that  it  does  not  decay  readily.  Then,  if  it  is  not 
packed  down  hard  with  a  roller  the  soil  dries  out. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  HUGHES. 

In  reply  to  the  charges  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  pre-: 
sented  to  Governor  Hughes  against  Frank  E.  Dawiey, 
we  have  received  through  his  secretary  a  reply  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract: 

With  regard  to  the  charges  against  Mr.  Dawiey  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  cattle,  the  Governor  has  received 
information  that  suits  for  libel  were  brought  by  Mr.  Dawiey 
against  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  growing  out  of  the 
charges  that  bad  been  made  in  your  paper,  that  there  are 
three  such  suits:  that  in  each  case  in  addition  to  other 
defenses  you  pleaded  in  abatement  that  there  was  a  mis¬ 
nomer  of  tiie  defendant,  there  being  no  such  company  as  The 
Kura  I  New  Yorker,  the  name  of  the  company  being  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company;  and  that  on  motion  of  the  plaintiff 
leave  has  been  granted  to  make  the  necessary  correction 
and  to  serve  an  amended  complaint.  It  is  stated  that  the 
plaintiff  is  anxious  to  try  the  case;  and  as  you  are  also 
desirous  of  trying  it,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  trial  should  be  long  delayed  after  issue  has  been 
joined  on  the  amended  complaint.  As  you  plead  justifica¬ 
tion,  tiie  truth  of  your  charges  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dawley’s 
sale  of  cattle  will  be  tried  out. 

While  tiie  Governor  is  solicitous  that  every  proper  sub¬ 
ject  of  departmental  investigation  should  be  thoroughly 
inquired  into,  it  is  a  different  matter  to  take  up  questions 
relating  to  transactions  outside  the  scope  of  official  duty 
which  are  involved  in  pending  litigation.  With  respect  to 
such  matters  neither  party  should  lie  prejudiced  in  the 
prosecution  or  defense  of  iiis  civil  rights.  On  the  contrary 
a  suit  may  furnish  the  best  means  for  the  determination  of 
tiie  controversy,  and  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
tend  to  delay  it  or  to  affect  either  party’s  standing  in 
relation  to  it. 

To  this  wc  have  made  the  following  reply: 

To  Governor  Hughes: 

We  regret  to  see  that  you  are  misinformed  and 
misled  in  reference  to  the  Hawley  cattle  case.  If 
you  had  been  familiar  with  Mr.  Dawley’s  astuteness, 
you  would  have  recognized  his  trick  in  suing  the  de¬ 
funct  Rural  New  Yorker  Company,  instead  of  the 
responsible  Rural  Publishing  Company.  He  evidently 
expected  our  attorney  would  advise  us  to  let  him  get 
an  undefended  judgment  against  a  company  with 
which  we  have  no  connection,  and  he  could  then  rep¬ 
resent  to  farmers  and  others  not  fully  advised  that  he 
had  secured  a  victory  and  vindicated  his  records.  We 
simply  declined  to  further  the  trick.  We  plainly  cited 
the  fact  in  our  answer  to  the  court  on  Sepember  23 
that  he  was  suing  the  wrong  party,  and  gave  him  in 
our  answer  our  full  corporate  name  and  address,  and 
announced  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  publication, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  if  he  were  sincere 
in  wishing  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  he  might  have 
amended  his  complaint  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
next  day  or  any  day  since  and  corrected  the 
summons  and  complaint  without  causing  any  mate¬ 
rial  delay.  He  could  readily  have  discontinued  the 


actions  wrongly  brought  and  served  a  new  summons 
and  complaint  on  the  right  party  in  September  He 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  permitted  the  situation 
to  drag  along.  In  the  meantime  to  encourage  his  flag¬ 
ging  interest  we  filed  notice  of  trial  for  November. 
He  never  filed  a  cross  notice.  His  attorney  on  the 
contrary,  came  to  New  York  on  November  2  and  in 
the  presence  of  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Elmer  A.  Darling  and 
the  publisher  of  this  paper  stated  that  he  had  come 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  arbitration  of 
the  whole  affair  including  the  award  of  damages  to 
Rogers  and  Squiers,  if  it  be  shown  they  suffered  dam¬ 
ages.  He  agreed  to  a  prompt  open  and  full  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The  Club, 
however,  had  just  previously  voted  to  investigate.  This 
was  all  we  ever  demanded,  and  wc  readily  consented. 
Later  the  Club  declined  the  arbitration  task,  and 
decided  on  a  private  inquiry  of  the  cattle  records. 
This  suited  Mr.  Dawiey,  and  he  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  open  investigation  before  any  other  committee. 
The  scheme  simply  served  his  purpose  of  delay.  He 
did  nothing  for  nearly  four  months,  and  then  only 
after  we  had  presented  the  complaint  to  you  and  ft 
became  necessary  to  account  to  you.  The  court  on 
January  11,  on  his  application,  permitted  him  to  amend 
by  changing  the  name  of  the  defendant.  The  motion 
was  granted  in  Syracuse  on  January  11,  1908,  yet  the 
plaintiff  did  nothing  whatever  toward  serving  the 
amended  complaint  until  January  27,  after  a  delay 
of  over  two  weeks.  He  had  previously  declined  our 
suggestion  for  a  prompt  trial.  This  state  of  affairs 
being  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  your  letter,  which 
tends  to  give  the  impression,  no  doubt  inspired  by 
Mr.  Dawiey,  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  delay, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  you  have  been  deceived  by 
relying  upon  Mr.  Dawley’s  statements  to  you,  and  the 
facts  regarding  the  suits  being  court  records  are  easily 
verified.  We  shall  file  notice  of  trial  for  March,  which 
is  customary  for  the  plaintiff  and  not  the  defendant 
to  do.  The  time  limit  will  not  permit  earlier  trial 
notice,  hut  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  try  the  case  any 
day  in  the  meantime  at  10  days’  notice.  We  predict, 
however,  that  Mr.  Dawiey  will  find  other  excuses  to 
avoid  the  trial. 

Mr.  Dawiey  stands  publicly  accused  by  responsible 
citizens  of  buying  grade  heifers  from  one  farmer  and 
selling  them  to  other  farmers  as  purebred  registered 
animals.  The  evidence  is  corroborated.  He  is  also 
accused  of  selling  grade  cows  as  substitutes  with  the 
transfer  papers  of  dead  registered  animals,  and  of 
registering  calves  to  a  particular  cow  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years  after  her  death.  Now  are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  State  considers  it  sufficient  answer  to 
such  serious  charges  against  its  official,  that  Mr.  Daw- 


ley  file  alleged  libel  suits  against  a  newspaper  on  t:  *  .;! 
complaints,  immaterial  to  these  charges?  Such  a  trial 
may  be  delayed  indefinitely,  and  finally  abandoned,  but 
even  if  speedily  tried  it  would  not  decide  the  principle 
involved  in  this  case  nor  settle  the  most  serious  charge  . 
against  Mr.  Dawiey.  If  filing  a  libel  suit  against  a 
paper  is  to  immune  an  accused  appointive  official  from 
criticism  or  investigation  by  his  superiors  in  office,  few 
dishonest  officials  will  make  timely  answer  for  their 
misdeeds. 

We  agree  with  you  that  ordinarily  the  court  is  the 
proper  place  to  settle  disputes  between  citizens,  but 
Mr.  Dawley’s  position  was  created  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  help  and  instruct  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  and  protect  themselves.  Rogers 
and  Squiers  say  that  they  relied  on  Mr.  Dawley’s  repre¬ 
sentations  because  of  his  official  position.  They  allege 
that  because  of  such  reliance  they  were  grossly  de¬ 
ceived  and  defrauded  by  Dawiey.  He  is  thus  accused  of 
cheating  the  people  whom  it  is  his  official  duty  to  assist 
and  instruct.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  State  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  such  charges  openly  made  and  sworn  to  by 
responsible  citizens,  and  that  the  only  recourse  for  his 
victims  is  an  expens  ive  and  protracted  prosecution 
in  the  courts,  which  they  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  time  to  invoke?  Is  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  the 
State  in  such  a  case  to  impure  into  the  conduct  of  its 
servant,  and  improve  his  efficiency  and  vindicate  his 
good  name  if  he  he  innocent,  or  remove  him  from  his 
position  of  emolument  and  trust  if  he  be  guilty?  No 
farmer  of  this  State  will  feel  that  any  honest  man 
need  fear  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  the  present 
occupant  of  our  Executive  Chamber. 

We  believe  it  to  be  important  to  your  administration 
as  well  as  to  other  interests  that  you  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  case.  Many  farmers  have  already 
written  you  their  convictions  on  this  subject.  These 
farmers,  Governor,  expect  a  great  deal  of  you.  They 
have  taken  -our  speeches  on  the  subject  of  official  con¬ 
duct  literally,  and  they  would  he  greatly  disappointed 
if  any  technicality  or  academic  construction  would 
induce  you  to  continue  a  man  in  the  State  service 
under  your  control  after  he  was  publicly  accused  of 
crime,  and  after  he  had  refused  for  two  years  to  meet 
the  charges  of  responsible  citizens  in  an  open  investi¬ 
gation.  This  affair  has  already  increased  the  distrust 
of  farmers  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State.  A  prompt,  exhaustive  and  open  investigation 
of  all  the  charges  at  this  time,  and  a  fearless  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  disclosed  would  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  could  to  restore  the  confidence  of  farmers  in 
the  affairs  of  state  and  to  inspire  respect  for  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  its 
laws 


;  i  S  Feed  is  an- 

Jr  I  r* — other.  Don’t 
i  ^  mix.  Animals  do 

better  when  they  get 
iiiibi  up  sajt  wjjen  the  taste 
craves  it.  Place 

Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  their  reach  with  our  Patent  Feeders. 

It ’snot  an  expensive  way  and  they  get 
the  purest  refined  dairy  salt— always  ;W- 
justasthey  want  it.  That  pays.  Deal-  -Vi¬ 
era  sell  It.  Write  us  for  booklet.  ■  >  c 

Bolmoni  Stable  Supply  Co., 

Patentees  &  Mfrs.  Sta.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I* 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  xf 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


No.  1 
Double 
or  Single 
Vheel  Ho 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  lias 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

Tbe  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  St.,  Llnesville,  I’u.,  U.S.A. 

BLATCHFORD'S 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20,000progressive 
farmers  who  have  hacl  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute.  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Free.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFORD’S  calf  meal  factory, 

Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 


become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Pcnna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


Winner  Plow  Truck  ffOnlO 

Save  Work,  Time,  IKIoney/V-\  Jl  Days 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keeo^%^  T PiaS 

away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses.  -*!!!S!”®***v* 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 

Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 

Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ARE  TOO  VALUABLE 
TO  SELL 

Your  horse  and  cow  hides  will  be  worth 


more  to  you  made  up  into  Fur  Robes,  Coats, 
Mittens,  etc.,  than  the  little  money  the  butcher 
will  pay  you  for  them,  A  coat  like  we  will  make  for  you  from  one 
large  hide  or  two  small  ones,  for  from  $9.50  up,  will  last  for  years; 
be  water,  moth  and  wind  proof,  and  will  keep  you  snug,  warm 
and  dry  in  the  coldest,  wettest  weather.  Robe  lined  with  best 
plush  from  $7.00  up. 


Any  color  looks  well.  Our  process  of  tanning  makes  the  skins  soft 
and  pliable,  and  the  finished  coat  or  robe  will  be  so  hand¬ 
some  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  if  you  never  saw  one 
of  our  cow  or  horse  hide  garments  before.  We  guar¬ 
antee  workmanship  and  complete  satisfaction— are 
w/ATMs&n gcr  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  tanning,  manufact- 

Wju™fjr~,Zr\  uring  and  selling  direct  to  consumer.  Don’t  sell  a 
rxfaiRml  .  _>  hide,  but  write  to  us  for  our  40-page  catalog  giving 
full  particulars  and  showing  the  various  styles  or 
fur  goods  we  make.  It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today. 
NATIONAL  FUR  and  TANNING  CO.. 

113  Feeler  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


No  matter  where  you 
live  WE  WILL  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  all  hides 
sent  to  us  to  he  made 
into  Goats  and  Robcsm 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  ari  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
a  man  who  devoted  2(5  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
it  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
or  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i  mportant.  The  man 
who  writes  tiie  book  made  the  Racine  Incu¬ 
bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
wilj  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  tree— write  today  for  it.  Remember.  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  ,  Racine,  Win. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE*  0  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  lmprove- 
meats  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agey. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harti-on  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

IP  O  FI  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Chazv,  X.  Y. 


■v  6INCHESHICH 


Per  Pair 


Per  Pair 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


The  Steel  Shoe 


Wear  Resisting— Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


FREE 


BOTTOM  made  of  pressed 
steel,  studded  wltli  steel 
rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pllablo, 
water-proof  leather — ou  tho 
*2.50  shoo  actually  better 
than  those  of  the  regular 
*3.50  leather  shoes;  our 
*3.60  uppers  equalord  lnary 
*0.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 
Is  a  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  Weigh  no  more  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  enm- 
fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  in;’’ easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  Tho  Steel  Shoe  is 
certain  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  it.  Sizes  6  to  10.  Send  us  your  size  and 
*8.60  for  8-lnch  high  shoes  (or  *3.50  for  9-lnch)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 


Onr 
Booklet 
“The 
Sole  of 
Steel,” 
tells  how  to 
*&  to  *10  a  year 
On  working  shoes. 


STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS, 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

INTERFUSED. 

We  cannot  lie  every  morning  and  repent  the 
lie  at  night ; 

We  cannot  blacken  our  souls  all  day  and 
each  day  wash  them  white ; 

Though  the  pardoning  blood  availeth  to 
cleanse  the  mortal  stain, 

For  the  sin  that  goes  on  sinning  that  blood 
was  shed  in  vain. 

We  must  buy  and  sell  in  the  market ;  we 
must  earn  our  daily  bread ; 

But  just  in  the  doing  these  usual  acts  may 
the  soul  be  helped  and  fed. 

It  is  not  in  keeping  the  day’s  work  and 
the  day’s  prayer  separate  so, 

But  by  mixing  the  prayer  with  the  labor 
that  the  soul  is  taught  to  grow. 

For  if  sweeping  a  room  by  God’s  law  is  a 
service  lie  deigns  to  bless, 

And  mending  a  kettle  worthily  is  working 
for  Him  no  less 

Than  steering  steady  the  ship  of  state,  or 
wielding  the  sword  in  war, 

Or  lifting  the  soul  of  man  by  songs  to  the 
heights  where  the  angels  are — 

Then  none  may  deem,  it  wasted  time  who 
stands  in  an  humble  spot 
And  digs  and  waters  a  little  space  which 
the  hurrying  world  heeds  not  ; 

For  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  equally  sends 
His  blessed  sun  and  rain 
On  the  large  work  and  the  little  work,  and 
none  of  it  is  in  vain. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

* 

The  woman  who  has  to  bake  large 
batches  of  cookies  at  a  time  often  finds 
herself  hampered  by  small  baking  pans.  It 
is  quite  worth  while  to  get  from  a  local 
tinner  sheet  iron  flats,  as  large  as  the 
oven  will  hold,  slightly  turned  up  around 
t lie  edges;  if  two  are  obtained  one  can 
be  filled  while  the  other  tinful  is  bak¬ 
ing,  thus  avoiding  the  delay  caused  in 
greasing  and  filling  a  hot  pan. 

* 

To  turn  plain  salt  codfish  into  Span¬ 
ish  bacalao  a  la  Viscaida,  soak  one  pound 
of  fine  solid  codfish,  and  then  parboil 
it  20  minutes.  Break  it  into  flakes.  Fry 
a  finely  chopped  onion  in  olive  oil,  add 
a  dash  of  cinnamon,  some  pepper  and 
a  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes.  Stir  the 
flaked  fish  into  this,  place  in  an  earthen 
baking  dish  and  cover  the  top  with  thin 
slices  of  buttered  bread.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  well  blended  and 
lightly  browned,  but  do  not  let  the 
bread  get  hard. 

* 

Priscilla's  pudding  is  something  new 
to  us.  It  calls  for  one  large  cup  each  of 
stewed  pumpkin  and  stewed  tart  ap¬ 
ples,  one-half  cup  sifted  bread  crumbs, 
one-half  cup  sugar  beaten  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  seeded  and 
chopped  raisins,  and  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg 
and  ginger ;  mix  all  together  with  one 
cup  of  creamy  milk;  bake  one-half  hour 
in  a  quick  oven  and  spread  with  a  frost¬ 
ing  made  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a 
small  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  a 

few  nuts,  ground  fine. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  remedy  tor  the  irri¬ 
tating  cough  that  follows  many  Winter 
ailments  is  almond  emulsion.  Blanch 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  three 
or  four  bitter  ones.  Pound  them  to  a 
paste  in  a  mortar,  add  a  pint  of  cold 
water  and  sweeten  to  taste.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  this  makes  a  pleasant  drink, 
very  soothing  to  irritated  membranes, 
while  without  the  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  free  use  of  many 
cough  mixtures.  We  have  found  the 
almond  emulsion  very  soothing  to  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  from  the  cough  that  so 

often  accompanies  or  follows  measles. 

* 

Many  grippe  colds  this  Winter  have 
left  behind  them  various  legacies  in  the 
form  of  muscular  soreness,  and  other 
aches.  One  familiar  result,  surprisingly 
frequent,  has  been  pain  and  weakness 
in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdo¬ 
men,  but  especially  around  the  waist. 
For  this  one  medical  authority  advises 
rubbing  with  salt  and  vinegar;  just  as 


much  salt  as  will  dissolve  well  in  the 
vinegar.  It  is  slightly  warmed  to  avoid 
the  chill  of  the  absolutely  cold  liquid, 
and  we  find  it  very  beneficial.  This  is  an 
old  household  remedy,  but  one  that  still 
retains  its  usefulness. 

* 

When  Mrs.  Hackett  was  widowed  for 
the  third  time,  says  the  Youth’s  Corn- 


5883  Shirt  Waist  or  Blouse, 

32  to  40  bust, 
panion,  the  neighbors  all  sympathized 
with  her,  for  Mr.  Hackett  had  been  an 
excellent  man  and  a  “good  provider.” 
“It’s  real  hard  on  you,  it  is  so,”  said  a 
kindly-disposed,  but  unusually  practical 
person,  a  connection  by  marriage,  “but 
I  suppose  it  isn’t  quite  as  if  'twas  the 
first  time.”  “Miss  Stone,  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  it,”  said  the  af¬ 
flicted  one.  “You  don’t  know  what  it 
is  to  be  called  upon  to  lose  husband  af¬ 
ter  husband.  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  bear  it 
again,  and  I’m  beginning  to  feel  that 
Heaven  meant  me  for  a  widow  woman.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  variation  of  the  plain 
blouse  is  shown  in  No.  5883.  The  waist 
is  made  with  the  fitted  lining,  which  can 
be  used  or  omitted  as  liked,  the  cen¬ 
ter  front,  the  tucked  side-fronts  and  the 


6884  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 

82  to  30  waist. 

backs.  The  chemisette  portion  is  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  plain  front  and  if  liked 
the  material  beneath  can  be  cut  away. 
A  collar  finishes  the  neck  and  there  are 
regulation  shirt  waist  sleeves  with  over 
Japs  and  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  -H/e  yards  24,  3%  yards  32  or  2 Vs  yards 


44  inches  wide  with  Vi  yard  of  tuck¬ 
ing  for  the  chemisette.  The  pattern 
5883  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

The  skirt  with  pleats  at  the  seams  is 
still  a  favorite  model,  as  shown  in  No. 
5884.  The  skirt  is  made  in  seven  gores 
and  is  laid  in  two  plaits  at  each  seam 
and  in  inverted  plaits  at  the  center 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  914  yards  27,  5% 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  if  material 
has  figure  or  nap;  8 [V2  yards  27,  4% 
yards  44  or  4  yards  52  inches  wide  if  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
pattern  5884  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ;  price 
10  cents.  _ 

Bags  For  Overshoes. — It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  arctic  overshoes  in  a  bag 
made  for  the  purpose.  Hang  the  bag  in 
a  warm  place  and  the  overshoes  will  al¬ 
ways  be  warm  and  ready  to  wear.  The 
purpose  of  the  bag  is  to  save  the  over¬ 
shoes  from  wear  and  incidentally  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way.  I  find  that 
they  get  more  wear  to  make  them  look 
shabby  by  lying  around  on  the  floor  than 
they  do  by  actual  wear  on  the  feet. 

s.  B.  R. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Cut  Two -Thirds 

off  your  walhpaper  bills. 

Why  live  in  dingy  rooms  when 
you  get  our  beautiful  patterns  for 
half  usual  cost  ?  You  do  the  paper¬ 
ing  yourself.  Easy!  We  tefl  you 
how.  A  double,  saving  that  enables 
you  to  paper  three  rooms  at  the 
cost  of  one. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book  of  samples 
and  instructions. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device  ® 
for  WOMEN  ia  a 

RELIANCE  MOP  " 
WRINGER  g 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhAle  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 

;  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y» 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sofd 
direct  from  factory. 
-  Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


II  p  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

Roil/  l-||fC  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
1 1  U  Tl  I  U  I  0  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


VICTOR 

Dance  Music 


Just  imagine  having  a 
full  orchestra  to  play  for 
you  whenever  you  want 
to  dance!  How  you  could 
dance  to  such  music  as 
that!  And  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  have  it  with  a  Victor 
in  your  home. 

Better  music  than  you  ever 
had  before — loud,  clear  and  in 
perfect  time.  No  expense  for 
musicians,  nobody  tied  to  the 
piano — everybody  can  dance. 

Besides  special  dance-music 
the  Victor  provides  high-class 
entertainment  of  every  kind 
between  the  dances.  Grand 
■mimwiiiF  opera  by  the  greatest  artists, 

beautiful  ballads  by  leading  vaudeville  singers,  selections  by 
famous  bands;  instrumental  solos  and  duets;  “coon”  songs; 
popular  song  hits;  minstrel  specialties,  and  other  good 
healthy  fun. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  hear  this  entertainment  in  your 
home,  except  on  the  Victor.  The  world’s  foremost  players 
and  singers  make  Victor  Records  only,  and  the  Victor  plays 
them  as  no  other  instrument  can. 

^  t.  N.  Go  to  any  Victor  dealer’s  and  hear  the  Victor. 

<V  jT^X^Seasy -payment  plan. 

Write  us  on  the  coupon  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

\\<Xc 


Ask  him  to  explain  the 


\\ 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 


Canadian  Distributors 


eAN  BOIL  ON  THE  BACK  LIDS 

1  ry  this  on  your  present  range  and  you’ll  then  know  what  a  tribute  to  our  patent 
llue  system  this  really  means.  How  often  have  you  exercised  every  possible  care  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  only  to  have  it  imperfectly  cooked  or  baked  ?  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  everything  you  prepare  will  come  to  the  tabic  perfectly  cooked 
is  only  guaranteed  to  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users  of  the 


Write 
Dept.  A 
for  free 
Booklet 


AN< 


And  it  is  all  because  of  the  superior  thought  and  attention  we  give  the  most  minute 
details  of  our  range.  The  hidden  from  view  parts  are  as  thoroughly  constructed 
c%°T-ifinTXTom0'iSitr  ^e.ne^t  ^rom  every  bit  of  heat  as  is  the  beautiful  exterior  of  the 
blEKLINU.  Won  t  you  ask  for  our  booklet  and  learn  of  its  twenty  exclusive 
features?  We  know  when  our  dealer  shows  you  the  STERLING,  you  will  be- 
come  thoroughly  convinced  it  “Has  No  Equal.”  And  so  we  repeat  “A  Poor  Stove  1 
u  Not  Cneap  at  Any  Price."  SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1908. 
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Winter  Comfort. 

Many  country  people  who  might  oth¬ 
erwise  look  forward  to  the  Winter 
months  with  pleasure  on  account  of  the 
cessation  in  the  farm  work,  actually 
dread  the  approach  the  days  of  wind 
and  snow  because  of  the  cold,  uncom¬ 
fortable  houses  they  must  live  in.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  trying  hard  to  pay  for 
the  farm  and  do  not  want  to  spare  any 
money  for  repairs ;  or,  the  bank  ac¬ 
count  that  is  to  build  the  new  house 
looks  encouraging,  and  so  the  old  place 
must  do  as  it  is  for  a  few  years  longer, 
as  it  would  not  pay  to  lay  out  anything 
on  it  for  so  short  a  time.  Again,  in 
many  cases,  the  place  is  rented,  and  the 
owner  cannot  be  induced  to  fix  up  the 
house,  thinking  that  because  it  was  com¬ 
fortable  10  or  15  years  ago  the  tenant 
must  be  unreasonable  in  requiring  re¬ 
pairs.  What  can  these  people  do  to 
keep  comfortable  through  the  bitter 
weather?  A  small  outlay  of  “dollars 
and  sense”  will  help  matters  greatly,  and 
it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  a 
moderate  amount  spent  in  repairs  is  a 
real  economy  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  ex¬ 
tra  clothing  and  doctor  bills,  not  to 
mention  the  comfort  to  be  derived. 

If  one  can  call  the  place  his  own  and 
is  therefore  at  liberty  to  fix  things  up  a 
little,  the  outlay  of  a  few  dollars  will 
make  even  a  very  old  house  compara¬ 
tively  comfortable.  One  great  source  of 
discomfort  is  cold  floors  arising  from 
poor  walls.  Instead  of  the  unsightly 
“banking”  so  often  employed  to  remedy 
this  defect,  the  following  device  has 
proved  very  efficient  and  does  not  in 
any  way  injure  a  frame  house:  Make 
medium  weight  wooden  frames  that  will 
reach  from  the  ground  to  a  few  inches 
above  the  wall  so  that  it  covers  all  the 
stone  foundations,  cover  each  side  with 
building  paper,  and  nail  in  place.  When 
snow  comes  bank  it  well  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  frames  and  a  great  deal  of 
wind  and  cold  will  be  kept  out.  If  the 
windows  are  ill-fitting,  storm  windows 
are  a  real  economy.  Very  often  it  is 
best  to  get  new  windows  for  the  much- 
used  rooms,  taking  the  discarded  ones 
for  extra  Winter  use,  but,  however  it 
is  arranged,  never  try  to  get  through 
the  Winter  with  windows  that  let  the 
cold  air  pour  in,  and  use  twice  the  nec¬ 
essary  fuel  endeavoring  to  keep  warm. 

Doors  are  another  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  even  well-fitting  ones.  Get  storm 
doors  for  all  those  seldom  used,  even 
though  they  must  be  plain  and  darken 
the  rooms  a  little ;  and  over  the  doors 
constantly  in  use  build  “storm  houses.” 
They  are  much  more  convenient  than  an 
extra  door,  and  keep  lots  of  cold  and  dirt 
from  the  house,  being  a  sheltered  place 
to  brush  off  snow  and  for  removing 
storm-soaked  garments.  As  a  further 
precaution,  put  felt  strips  on  doors  that 
fit  loosely. 

Another  thing  that  helps  more  than 
one  who  has  never  tried  it  can  imagine, 
is  enclosing  the  piazzas  with  glass  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months.  It  affords  an  en¬ 
closed  air  space  between  the  house  and 
the  outer  climate  that  defies  cold ;  it 
does  not  permit  the  heat  from  the  house 
to  escape  when  an  entrance  is  made  as 
if  the  room  opened  directly  out  of  doors, 
and  the  large  surface  of  glass  attracts 
a  surprising  amount  of  heat  from  the 
sun.  Such  a  sun  room  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  I  saw  one  last  Winter  that- 
was  made  from  windows  taken  from  an 
old  house  and  it  answered  every  purpose 
and  did  not  look  bad.  Improvements 
such  as  these  almost  pay  for  themselves 
in  one  Winter  in  the  saving  of  fuel. 

But  when  the  place  is  rented  and  such 
changes  are  not  to  be  obtained  there 
are  yet  a  few  things  possible,  though 
most  of  them  fall  to  the  care  of  the 
house  mother.  When  the  poor  walls 
have  .been  banked  with  snow  or  straw, 
and  some  sort  of  storm  doors  provided, 
the  limit  of  outdoor  improvements  has 
been  reached ;  yet  even  that  small  amount 
is  oftentimes  neglected.  If  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  obtaihed,  very  good  storm 
doors  can  be  made  by  covering  the  screen 
door  frames  with  building  paper;  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  handsome  to’  look  at, 
nor  is  the  house  they  are  intended  for 
in  most  instances,  but  they  are  at  least 
neat  and  comfortable,  which  is  the  main 
thing.  If  the  kitchen  floor  is  cold  cover 
it  with  oilcloth  or  linoleum;  it  will  be 
even  much  more  comfortable  than  a 
carpet,  as  the  draughts  cannot  penetrate 
it ;  or  a  similar  covering  may  be  made 
at  home  by  painting  a  rag  or  old  tapes¬ 
try  carpet,  after  it  has  been  carefully 
fitted  to  the  floor.  In  rooms  in  which 
carpets  are  always  used  it  is  a  great 
help  to  tack  or  paste  heavy  paper  upon 
the  floor  to  keep  the  cold  air  from  blow¬ 
ing  in. 

When  the  cold  weather  sets  in  calk  all 
around  the  unused  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  but  always  leave  one  win¬ 
dow  in  every  room  ready  to  open 
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for  ventilation.  Nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  wind  from  blowing  in 
under  doors  and  between  window 
frames  than  sand  sacks  made  to  fit. 
Have  one  to  lay  over  the  crack  where 
the  two  window  sashes  come  together, 
and  another  on  the  sill ;  they  will  keep 
out  a  great  deal  of  cold,  and  if  neatly 
covered  need  not  be  hideous.  It  is  also 
well  to  have  warm,  heavy  curtains  to 
draw  over  the  windows  in  the  long  bit¬ 
ter  nights.  They  may  be  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  as  seems  necessary ;  double-faced 
cotton  flannel  in  a  pretty  shade  of  red, 
grden  or  brown  does  not  look  bad  at 
all,  and  very  pretty  ones  can  be  made 
of  colored  burlap.  Very  often  the  only 
means  of  heating  sleeping  rooms  is  from 
another  sleeping  apartment  or  from  the 
living  rooms,  and  the  open  doors  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  do  away  with  the  privacy 
everyone  enjoys  in  her  own  room.  For 
such  cases  the  “half  door”  is  a  very 
great  help.  Have  light  frames  made  to 
fit  the  doorways,  but  lacking  about  a 
foot  at  top  and  bottom.  Paint  or  var¬ 
nish  the  frames,  cover  with  silkoline  or 
burlap,  and  hang  with  small  hinges. 
When  this  door  is  closed  the  room  is  se¬ 
cluded  from  public  gaze,  yet  the  heat 
can  enter  freely  at  top  and  bottom  and 
the  temperature  kept  comfortable.  If 
properly  hung  this  need  not  interfere 
with  the  usual  door. 

When  not  needed  for  baking  keep  the 
oven  door  open  and  the  stove  will  throw 
out  much  more  heat.  Many  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cold  weather  hints :  Let  the  sun 
shine  in  at  every  window  possible  during 
the  day;  it  will  heat  even  a  cold  room 
surprisingly,  but  close  the  curtains  tight¬ 
ly  after  the  sun  is  gone.  Try  to  let  a 
little  heat  into  every  room  during  the 
day,  even  if  they  must  be  closed  during 
the  night,  for  one  thoroughly  cold  room 
imparts  a  chill  to  every  room  near  it. 
Air  all  the  rooms  thoroughly  every 
morning,  no  matter  how  cold  and  stormy 
the  weather,  for  the  fresh  air  heats 
better  and  quicker  than  the  lifeless  at¬ 
mosphere  found  in  many  houses  during 
the  cold  months.  There  are  many  other 
little  things  that  will  suggest  themselves 
when  one  has  once  started  thinking  on  | 
the  subject;  the  warm  rug  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  sink  or  table  where  most 
of  the  work  is  done,  the  low  stool  by  the 
sewing  or  breakfast  table  that  keeps  the 
feet  from  the  cold  floor;  these  things 
are  all  more  economical  and  comfort- 
producing  than  to  hover,  shivering,  over 
the  fire  in  a  draughty  room. 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 

Grinding  Apple  Butter. — Here  in  this 
part  of  Ohio  apples  were  scarce  and 
small.  I  had  some  that  were  too  small 
to  pare  for  apple  butter,  so  I  quartered 
and  cored  them,  did  not  pare  them,  then 
washed  and  ground  them  in  the  sausage 
grinder.  I  put  them  on  to  cook  and  pijjt 
to  a  gallon  of  apples  as  near  as  I  could 
guess  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  so 
they  could  heat  up  faster,  stewed  slowly 
and  stirred  often  till  well  cooked ;  then 
put  in  brown  sugar  to  make  a  good  apple 
butter  and  cooked  a  while  longer.  I  had 
six  gallons  of  nice  apple  butter,  which  I 
would  not  have  had  if  I  had  not  tried 
that  way.  I  grind  the  apples  the  same 
way  for  my  mincemeat.  mrs.  h.  b.  f. 

It  is  given  to  a  few  scholars  only  to 
be  allowed  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  and  labor  to  the  one  subject  in 
which  they  feel  the  deepest  interest. 
We  have  all  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
before  we  can  hope  to  secure  a  quiet 
cell  in  which  to  work  in  the  cause  of 
learning  and  truth. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 


Weigh 

Yourself 

and  then  after  a  few  weeks  weigh  your¬ 
self  again.  If  you  are  losing  weight  take 
SCOTT’S  EMULSION.  Breathe  fresh 
air  day  and  night.  Eat  simple  food. 

Try  this  for  a  few  weeks. 

Then  weigh  yourself  again.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  is  that 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

increases  the  weight.  It  contains  a 
power  that  produces  new  flesh.  This 
simple  treatment  often  cures  consump¬ 
tion. 


All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


NEW-YORKER 


Three  generations  o! 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystomE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddys£one  Prints 

The  famous  old  “Simnson”  l  rands 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Stylish  fabrics  at  economical  prices. 

Many  beautiful  patterns.  Washing 

brightens  their  fast  colors.  Cloth  of 

the  best  quality.  Some  designs  with 

a  new  silk  finish.  Standard  65  years 

ago — standard  today. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  Wc ’ll  help  him  supply  you.  De¬ 
cline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfof.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Acre 

FARM 

0  Western  t[ 
10  Canada  1 
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WHAT  A  SETTLER  CAN  SECURE  IN 

WESTERN  CANADA 

lfifl  Acres  Grain-Growing  Blind  FREE  —  20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre — 40  to  90  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 35  to 
50  Bu.  Barley  to  the  Acre  —  Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  — Good  Laws  with  Low  Taxation- 
Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient— Satisfactory  Markets  for 
ail  Productions— Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Health- 
Chances  for  Profitable  Investments. 

SomooSthe  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  healthful  and'  prosperous  sections  under  *he 
REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  S10.00.  For  pumphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press Oo.,118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


From  Snow  to 
Southern  Sunshine 

to  fertile  lauds  in  a  matchless  climate, 
where  work  may  he  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  year,  where  pleasure  and  profit 
are  derived  from  a  location  blessed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  ideal  conditions  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  farmer  and  grower. 

Are  You  Battling-  Against  the  Elements 
of  a  Frozen  North? 

The  stock  of  farmers  in  our  territory  are 
still  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the 
famous  Manatee  section  are  now  gathering 
and  shipping  their  products  to  Northern 
markets,  receiving  the  highest  prices  for 
same  due  to  the  season. 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  A  NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTION 

to  give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
your  snow-hound  location  and  come  where 
climatic  conditions  make  life  a  pleasure  the 
year  ’round,  where  lands  are  equally  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  prices  as  good  if  not  better"  for  your 
crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice  and  snow 
to  contend  with. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  it  can  be 
done.  Don’t  sacrifice  your  life  any  longer — 
others  are  now  comfortably  located  with  us 
and  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  move,  who 
last  year  were  shut  in  by  the  sleet  and  snow 
of  the  rigorous  North. 

Our  illustrated  literature  will  help  you  and  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  excellent  opportunities  and  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  Six  Southern  States  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  line  of  road.  This  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request, together  with  the  “Seaboard  HI  a  gti- 
zine,”  which  is  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  contemplating  a  change  of  location. 

A  postal  is  ail  that  is  necessary. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gknkhai.  Industrial  Agknt, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia.  “Dept.  18“ 


Agents 


Make  Big  Money 
with  our 


SAMPLE  CASE 


and  its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
^specialties  for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
^sellers.  Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  you  can  be  your 
own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  toairents 
|  and  agents’  guide  ‘‘The  Way  to  Win,” 
also  catalog  full  of  money  makers. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  316 

Chrtat  Agent*  Supply  House,  formerly  of  FrtderickUiwn,  Daj'ton,  O. 


OLD  COIN 

Stoves 

Direct 
From 
Factory 

Freight 
Paid 

SaveYou 
$5  fo  $20 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  at  any  time  during  one 
year,  send  the  stove  back  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  to-day 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CALDWELL 
CypressTanks 

beat  the  world  for  dura¬ 
bility.  Towers  built  of 
steel  to  hold  any  size 
tank,  and  stand  against 
any  storm.  No  failure 
of  water  service  with 
this  outfit.  Used  all  over 
the  country  by  farmers 
and  stockmen.  Get  refer¬ 
ences  of  those  near  you, 
also  illustrated  catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

la,lks  (  Galvanized  )  lowcrs 
Wind  Mills,  rumps,  Gas  Kngines. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE 

FINEST  TKAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  ll>, 
FINKST  COFFJiKS  from  lie.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Fanners,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


IDEAL  WASHER 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  it  does 
""*■  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  on  r 
expense.  Has  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
lasta  llfe-tlme.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  Introducequli , 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 
BOX  IIV),  BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


Guide 


Carden 

—  and- 

Floral 

A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE 
which  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  BEST 
SEEDS,  PLANTS,  and  FRUITS,  and 
A  Packeis  Flower  Seeds  (retail  price  25c.) 

“  Pansy,  fine  mixed.  Petunia,  fine  mixture, 

Shirley  Poppy,  Phlox  Drummopdii,  mixed. 
- OR - 

5  Packets  Vegetable  Seeds  for  m. 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion  IUct“‘ 

White  Spine  Cucumber,  Imperial  I.ettuce, 

Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish 
Send  for  Catalogue  anyway — it’s  free 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Seedsmen 
430  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers, 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbago  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  II.  F.  Smith,  Traffic  Pept. 

Ct  Nashville,  <  hattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ky.,  Nashville,  Term. 


FREE 

We  offer  yon  an  opportunity  to 

secure  an  absolutely  free  trial 

of  the  best  Talking  Machine 


NO  DEPOSIT  NO  GUARANTEE 

- NO  C.  O.  D. - 

We  trust  you.  Simply 
mail  us  attached  coupon 
for  particulars  if  you  desire 
an  outfit  on  free  trial. 

Star  Talking  Machines  andy 
Records  are  acknowly 
edged  by  all  experts  to/  nS" 
be  the  world's  greaty/ 
est  achievement  in/  ^ 
musical  repro-  /  “ 
duction.  We  /  c/- 
manufacture  /  /' 

star  machines/’^./’ 
and  guar-/  .is 
a  n  t  e  e  /  _<v, 
them./  V*  /  ./ 

/  v*  ■- 


This  illustrates 
our  popular 
outfit  No.  S. 


cN- 


We  want  the  frank  opinion  of  1000  progressive  people  on, 
the  superior  merits  of  Star  Talking  Machiues.  Will  you  be/  ^ 
one  of  the  critics  by  accepting  a  free  trial  ?  / 

- WRITE  NOW -  /  <fc* 

HAWTHORNE  ®  SHEBLE  MFG.  CO. 

102  Jefferson  Sis.,  Philadelphia,  Pa./  4* 
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THE  RURAL  NR  W- YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


POETRY  IN  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

As  a  reformed  poet  who  lias  in  years  past 
hurled  some  very  bad  verses  at  an  unpro¬ 
tected  public,  the  writer  has  hesitated  to 
print  some  of  the  poems  which  this  Jersey 
cattle  controversy  has  started.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  literature  of  this  matter 
will  not  be  complete  without  a  small 
sprinkling  of  verse,  and  therefore  we  print 
(lie  following  voluntary  contributions: 

PLUCK  vs.  JUDGMENT. 

[Respectfully  dedicated  to  The  Country 
Gentleman], 

A  farmer  whose  broad  acres  fair, 

Were  ample  proof  of  skill  and  care, 

Had  grazing  in  his  pasture  wide, 

A  blooded  herd,  that  was  his  pride. 

The  restless  leader  chanced,  one  day, 

To  jump  the  fence  and  thence  to  stray 
Upon  the  shining  lines  of  steel, 

That  tremble  ’neath  the  rushing  wheel, 

That  ever  swiftly  onward  rolls 
Bearing  Its  living  freight  of  souls. 

Ilis  owner  missed  him  from  his  place, 

And  sought  the  railroad  track  in  haste. 
There  stood  the  object  of  his  care, 

Who  prizes  won  at  many  a  fair ; 
lie  tossed  his  horns;  the  unafraid, 

'The  express  came  thundering  down  the 
grade. 

The  engine  tooted  its  alarms, 

The  farmer  yelled  and  swung  his  arms. 

“Get  off  the  track ;  you’ll  see  your  finish  !” 
But  noise  could  not  his  grit  diminish. 

He  bellowed  loud,  then  lowered  his  head, 
And  charged  the  coming  monster  dread. 

You-  guess  the  rest,  enough  is  said, 

As  the  unequal  powers  drew  nigh, 
llis  owner  shouted  loud  and  high, 

“Go  it!  Your  pluck  deserves  a  prize, 

But  oh !  your  judgment  I  despise !” 

1  Mscretion’s  valor’s  better  part, 

Look  to  the  end  before  you  start. 

If  you  make  war  you’d  best  get  wise, 

Don’t  tackle  those  beyond  your  size. 
Massachusetts.  c.  a.  r. 


THE  JERSEY  MIX-UP. 

There’s  a  mix-up  on  in  York  State  about 
some  Jersey  cows, 

Because  the  man  that  sold  them  cannot 
tell  the  whys  and  hows 

Of  the  papers  that  went  with  them  and 
folks  are  getting  mad ; 

'They  want  some  information,  and  they 
want  it  mighty  bad. 

They  want  to  know  if  scrubs  are  bought 
and  registered  as  pure; 

The  facts  are  what  they’re  after.  They’ll 
administer  the  cure 

When  they  get  stirred  up  completely ;  they 
are  pretty  near  there  now. 

They  are  sore  about  those  papers.  They 
have  got  to  fit  the  cow. 

Whether  Dawley’s  saint  or  sinner  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  the 
question’s  up  to  you. 

But  for  us  the  question’s  settled ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  isn’t  wide 

Between  it  and  Stevenson's  creation — Doc¬ 
tor  Jekyl-Mr.  Hyde. 

The  institute  director  is  the  Jekyl  in  this 
•case 

And  the  cow  man  is  the  demon  Hyde.  He 
surely  fits  tho  place. 

ri’he  one  gets  fame  and  honor  and  his 
conscience  seems  at  ease, 

While  the  other  gets  the  money  with  his 
bogus  pedigrees. 

This  dual  life  has  drawbacks;  and  identifies 
get  mixed. 

If  Il.vde  gets  what’s  coming  to  him,  won’t 
Jekyl’s  clock  be  fixed? 

We  rather  think  so.  That’s  the  humble 
farmer’s  view. 

Let's  put  it  up  to  Hughes  and  see  what  he 
will  do. 

In  the  meantime  just  be  careful  what  you 
say  concerning  horns, 

For  every  time  you  mention  them  you 
tread  on  Tucker’s  corns. 

That  brother’s  in  a  nasty  fix  and  his  Daw- 
ley  alibi 

Receives  but  scant  attention,  so  he's  left 
high  and  dry.  j.  M.  f. 

Ohio. 


dition,  feeds  a  powder  known  only  to  him¬ 
self  that  puts  them  in  good  condition  in  a 
short  time.  If  you  wanted  to  fatten 
young  shotes  to  weigh  150  to  175  pounds, 
what  feed  would  you  give  them  to  push 
them  ?  c.  R. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

We  are  afraid  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
hogs.  It  has  been  fed  in  the  South,  but 
in  many  cases  the  hogs  after  a  time 
died,  apparently  from  some  nervous 
trouble.  At  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  experiments  were  tried  at  fer¬ 
menting  the  meal  before  feeding.  When 
this  was  done  the  hogs  were  not  in¬ 
jured  and  did  well.  A  bulletin  describ¬ 
ing  this  experiment  may  be  obtained 
from  College  Station,  Texas.  We 
should  not  care  to  continue  feeding  the 
pigs  as  you  mention.  We  have  not  fed 
the  beet  pulp  to  our  own  horses,  but 
have  been  assured  by  others  that  it 
makes  a  good  horse  feed.  Our  horses 
do  well  on  hay  or  stalks  and  ground 
corn  and  oats  and  bran — except  one 
mare  somewhat  addicted  to  colic,  who 
needs  special  feeding.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  experience  of  farmers 
who  have  f&d  beet  pulp  or  cotton-seed 
meal.  We  feed  a  bulky  ration  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  boiled  potatoes  and  turnips. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  better  mix¬ 
ture  than  cornmeal,  bran  and  middlings, 
equal  parts,  fed  in  a  thick  slop,  and  ear 
corn. 

Bank  President  :  “What  we  need  is 
a  young  man  who  has  lots  of  patience. 
Do  you  think  you  would  do?”  Appli¬ 
cant:  “Yes,  sir;  the  last  time  there  was 
a  run  on  your  bank,  I  stood  in  line  for 
over  four  hours.” — Life. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe.speedy  and  positive  care. 
The  safest,  b»s«  blister  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Special  advice  free. 

LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


PERGHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW 

BLACK  JACKS 

Age,  3  to  5  years, 
thoroughly  acclimated; 
broke  to  drive  in  har¬ 
ness  ;  will  tease  and 
serve  mare  without 
Jennet.  Also  have  a 
few  black  Jennets, some 
with  foal. 

SO.  CANAAN  JACK  CO.,  So.  Canaan,  Pa. 


Jacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  and  Importers  of 
Jacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  breeder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS! 


The  best  of  the  breed ; 
.  all  ages.  Includes  N. 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sable  and  white;  fashionable 
breeding:  reg.  stock,  3  to 4  mos.  old.  Berkshire  pigs, 
2-yr.  old  boar  cheap.  W.  A.  Lothers.Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


arge  White  Yorkshire  Pigs— Bred  sows 
4  boars.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  some  shotes  and 
fed  middl'ngs  to  them,  with  salt,  plenty  of 
wood  ashes  in  a  trough  by  itself.  I  com¬ 
menced  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal,  one  hand¬ 
ful  in  a  bucketful  of  slop,  twice  per  day. 
They  commenced  to  improve  at  once,  and 
to-day  are  thriving.  Some  say  it  is  not 
safe  to  feed  it  to  hogs.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion?  I  see  that  some  men  advocate  feed¬ 
ing  beet  pulp  to  horses.  The  horse  doctor 
here  says  that  it  is  not  fit  to  feed  to 
horses ;  that  they  do  not  like  it,  and  that 
it  will  give  them  scours.  My  horses  like 
it.  One  of  the  best  horsemen  here,  who 
keeps  his  horses  in  prime  condition,  feeds 
out  hay  mixed  with  ground  corn,  oats  and 
bran  ;  feeds  no  tonic,  but  when  out  of  con- 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farroy 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  witli  pedigree;  Brood  sows$ 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-DUROC  JERSEYS 

Three  Spring  Boars;  some  nice  Sows  bred:  Fall 
Pigs,  the  best  lot  we  ever  raised;  choice  Collie 
Dogs  all  ages.  Address 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


FARM  Kerksl,ire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

I  rill  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
Wliite.Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


February  8, 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCHERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  throe 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


THE  CLARK  FARM  HEHH 

HOLSTEIN- FRIES  I  AIM  CATTLE 


GENIE  CEOTIIIGDE  48097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 


One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.943  lbs.  fat  and  6.179  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  639.4  lbs.  milk,  84.337  lbs.  fat  ami  30.431  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  3603.15  lbs,  milk,  93.439  lbs.  fat  and  116.797  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

Tlie  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  witli  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  manlius,  3VT.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Head«d  by  our  famous  herd  Dull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymba  Sd’s  Pledge  Clothilde  sold  for  »r, 000,  lias  A.R.O- 
record  of  6-13.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  2029.3  lbs.  milk,  121.3-1  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100. r,  lbs.  milk  In  1  day. 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk.  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  in  nolstelus  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (cilhor  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  .......  Koute  I ,  FA  BIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GEEY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


I  CAN  furnish  YOU  with  GRADE  JERSEYS 
and  HOLSTEINS,  fresh  and  soon  to  freshen. 
Write  for  special  price  on  car  lots.  Address 
F.  S.  WILBUR,  Portiandville,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 


STAB  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  Interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No. 80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Large,  Early  Maturing.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  resmeet.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 

F  rices  within  easy  reacli  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 

f  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  on 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  PennYan,N.Y. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far¬ 
rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fail  Pigs-  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  huve  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONJl\  Truiminsburg,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Oochranville.Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


CHP<?HII?F  ^  THE  NEW  YORK 
IILJII1KLD  FARAIERS’  HOG. 
Hardy;proliflc:strong  Une  boned;qulck  growers  and 
easy  keepers,  young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University.Ithaca.N.Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


fffiVyC  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
UU  VV  -)•  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
W rite  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Springdale  Holsteins— Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, statius  waute,  H.M.Lyon  &  Sons.Wyalusing.Pa. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLENNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calvks. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  8CHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


Choice  Young  GUERNSEYS  for  Sale 

I  will  exchange  some  cows  and  heifers  for  a  first- 
class  farm  team,  weight  from  1200  to  1250;  or  would 
like  to  take  a  cream  separator  for  Guernseys,  if  in 
first-class  condition.  These  animals  are  first-class 
and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test. 

I  have  some  choice  Black  Langshans  for  sale  at 
farmers’  prices. 

W.  Robert  Dunlop,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


A  IJ  0  110  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

H  11  U  U  0  Exchange  for  Horses 
Address  MYKR  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Holstein  Bulls  &  Cows 

Write  for  particulars.  Also  large  English  York¬ 
shires, fine  springpigs.VallevistaFarms,  Albany  ,N.Y 
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TALKS  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

An  All-Round  Breed  Wanted. 

I  am  going  into  the  sheep  business  and 
what  is  the  best  breed  tor  all-'round  sheep? 
Is  the  Shropshire  as  good  as  any,  and  is 
the  Tunis  the  best  for  Winter  lambs,  or  is 
the  Dorset?  Is  the  Cheviot  good  for  all- 
'round  sheep?  a.  p.  r. 

Earlville,  X.  Y. 

This  is  always  a  most  difficult  question 
to  answer,  for  one  does  not  know  for 
just  what  purpose  the  questioner  in¬ 
tends  to  keep  sheep.  For  an  “all  round” 
sheep  I  would  refer  to  an  article  on 
page  67  of  T he  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  mutton 
Merinos.  They  come  pretty  near  to 
filling  the  bill.  There  is  no  more  popu¬ 
lar  sheep  than  the  Shropshire,  a  breed 
that  the  writer  has  kept  for  many  years. 
Vet  I  would  not  call  them  an  “all 
'round”  sheep,  with  all  their  excellent 
qualities,  for  mutton  and  wool.  The 
Cheviots  are  good  rustlers — better  in 
this  respect  than  the  Shropshires — but 
they  will  not  fill  the  bill  any  better — in 
fact,  with  sheep  as  with  cattle,  one 
needs  to  keep  a  sheep  best  fitted  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  the  owner,  and 
best  adapted  to  his  surroundings.  As 
between  the  Tunis  and  Dorset  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
The  latter  are  more  numerous  and  for 
this  reason  good  ones  are  more  easily 
obtained  from  them  than  the  former. 
Roth  are  particularly  adapted  for  rais¬ 
ing  early  lambs.  Except  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  Tunis  have  no  value.  I  say  this  as 
a  breeder  of  them.  If  T  should  say  the 
same  of  the  Dorsets  the  breeders  of 
them  would  say  T  was  prejudiced  against 
them,  so  will  not  say  it,  although  T  may 
“do  a  lot  of  th inkin’.  ” 

Oil  Meal  For  Sheep. 

Will  oil  meal  cause  sheep  to  lose  their 
wool?  I  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  I 
am  feeding  them  about  one  peek  of  oil  meal 
with  other  grain  and  they  are  losing  their 
wool.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  They 
have  no  ticks,  so  I  know  that  is  not  the 
cause.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

Without  question  oil  meal  will  not 
make  sheep  lose  their  wool.  The 
amount  mentioned  for  that  number  is 
in  no  case  excessive.  When  sheep  get 
thin  and  cease  to  grow,  their  wool  also 
stops  growing  too.  If  one  will  examine 
a  sheep’s  fleece  at  shearing  time  he  can 
easily  tell  by  the  weakness  of  the  fibre 
•if  the  sheep  has  been  sick  or  in  poor 
condition.  If  after  they  have  been  thin 
they  are  suddenly  given  a  large  ration 
of  grain  that  starts  them  growing 
quickly,  it  will  usually  start  the  wool  so 
that  it  will  come  out.  Quite  likely  this 
is  the  trouble  in  this  case.  It  is  also 
possible  that  they  have  small  skin  para¬ 
sites,  lnaj'be  scab.  Examine  their  skin 
with  a  glass  where  the  wool  comes  out 
worst,  and  then  they  should  be  seen  if 
there.  If  so  shear  the  sheep,  for  they 
will  lose  their  wool  anyway.  Keep  them 
warm  and  rub  their  flesh  with  some  of 
the  carbolic  petroleum  dips. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYNE. 

TRAINING  THE  COLT. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
training  of  colts  and  horses,  and  think 
that  my  experience  may  help  some  one 
who  has  much  work  to  do  and  little 
time  to  do  it  in.  We  are  often  told 
that  the  time  to  begin  the  education  of  a 
colt  is  about  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  That 
might  be  all  right  if  one  had  nothing 
else  to  do;  even  then  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  A  good  many  methods  of 
horse  training  are,  I  think,  unnecessar¬ 
ily  cruel,  and  take  too  much  time.  I 
will  not  describe  the  methods  in  common 
use,  but  will  tell  of  the  way  which 
worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction  and 
had  the  merit  of  not  taking  much  time. 
In  the  Winter  before  the  colt  was  three 
years  old  I  hitched  him  up  with  an  old 
horse;  then  I  put  an  extra  set  of  single 
lines  on  the  colt.  I  took  the  double  lines 
and  bad  a  man  with  me  to  pull  on  the 
single  lines,  when  it  was  necessary.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  the  colt  had  never  had  a 
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bit  in  his  mouth.  We  drove  five  miles 
to  a  village,  where  he  saw  nearly  all 
the  things  which  usually  scare  horses, 
but  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
the  bit  in  his  mouth  seemed  to  take  all 
his  attention.  He  was  driven  in  that 
way  two  or  three  times;  then  nothing 
more  was  done  till  time  to  sow  oats. 
Then  I  put  him  in  the  middle  of  a  three- 
horse  team  and  hitched  them  to  a  spring 
tooth  harrow.  The  harrow  was  not  set 
to  run  deep  and  I  did  not  work  him  long 
at  a  time.  A  colt  does  not  like  to  make 
a  short  turn,  but  with  an  old  horse  on 
each  side  of  him  to  pull  him  around  he 
soon  learns  what  to  do.  At  first,  of 
course,  I  tie  the  other  horses’  whiffle- 
tree  back  so  the  colt  does  not  have  to 
draw  unless  he  wants  to.  After  two  les¬ 
sons  on  the  harrow,  I  could  hitch  him 
with  another  horse  and  drive  them  any¬ 
where  and  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  him  since.  He  has  never  been 
afraid  of  anything.  I  have  since  trained 
another  in  the  same  way  and  with  entire 
success.  This  one,  however,  is  some¬ 
what  skittish,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  others  that  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  bit  before  they  saw  the 
sights.  Of  course  all  horses  are  not 
alike,  any  more  than  people  are,  but  in 
any  case  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  don’t 
use  the  whip  unless  you  really  have  to, 
and  don’t  use  loud  talk  anyway. 

Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y.  g.  v. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 

Under  the  caption,  “Farming  and  Farm 
Education,”  in  your  issue  of  December  14, 
S.  C.  A.  especially  lauds  the  Yorkshire  hog, 
perhaps  deservedly,  and  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection  refers  to  our  American-bred  swine, 
and  through  them  to  the  American'  swine 
breeder,  in  a  way  that  leads  one  to  Infer 
that  the  American  farmer  and  breeder  had 
failed  in  producing  the  type  of  hog  best 
fitted  to  his  capacity  for  production  and 
markets.  While  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  exceptions  to  his  claims  for  the  York¬ 
shire,  grown  in  Canada,  where  climatic 
conditions  affect  materially  the  kinds  of 
grains  and  grasses  that  may  jbe  success¬ 
fully  raised,  I,  with  thousamTs  of  other 
breeders,  am  ready  to  champion  the  claims 
of  the  American  breeder  and  his  product, 
not  only  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  well 
aware  of  the  great  merit  and  high  distTnc- 
lions  his  wares  have  earned  in  competitive 
exhibitions,  but  because  the  American  hog 
by  selection  and  environment  has  become 
the  most  economical  converter  of  feed-st offs 
into  high-quality  meat. 

Our  American  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
raising  breeds  of  hogs  that  will,  often 
reaching  a  weight  of  100  pounds  on  food 
rich  in  protein,  and  then  having  the 
framework  and  muscles  well  formed,  take 
on  a  gain  of  1 V6  pound  of  flesh  daily,  on 
a  minimum  amount  of  feed,  many  experi¬ 
ments  showing  a  gain  of  from  14  to  17 
pounds  from  feed  equal  to  one  bushel  of 
corn  in  weight  and  price.  It  is  only  with 
such  hogs  of  the  highest  type  of  the  breed¬ 
ers’  art  tbat  this  result  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  As  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  says : 
"High  class  swine  are  impossible  and  un¬ 
known  except  among  people  of  a  high  or¬ 
der,”  and  so  we  find  the  farmer  who  is  j 
reaping  handsome  profits  from  his  business, 
generally  a  man  of  high  order,  who  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  his  farm  with  stock  of  every 
kind,  of  high  quality  On  the  reverse  side 
Coburn  says:  “High  class  swine  are  im¬ 
possible  among  a  low-class  people,”  and  this 
is  true  not  only  with  swine  but  also  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  and  from  the  same  cause 
we  find  the  man  of  mental  order  who  is 
satisfied  to  raise  any  kind  of  stock  that 
just  happens,  taking  his  profits  in  the  same 
way,  and  quite  ofteu  with  the  price  of 
live  stock  fluctuating,  as  recently  it  lias 
been  doing,  the  producer  who  manages  his 
business  in  a  haphazard  way  has  to  pocket 
a  loss.  Referring  to  Mr.  Coburn  again,  he 
says  about  the  American  hog,  repeating  the 
words  of  a  former  cabinet  minister,  “In 
the  American  hog  we  have  an  automatic* 
combined  machine  for  reducing  bulk  in  corn 
and  enhancing  its  value;  that  he  Is  a  mint, 
and  the  corn  of  our  common  country  the 
bullion  he  transmutes  into  the  golden  coin.” 

I  wish  to  add  that  no  money  is  more  hon¬ 
estly  earned  than  that  which  the  American 
breeder  receives  for  his  products,  and  the 
great  benefits  that  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  whole  live  stock  business  by  the 
few,  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  effort  to  add  to  quality,  perfec¬ 
tion.  No  money  Is  more  cheerfully  paid 
than  that  which  the  average  man  con¬ 
tributes,  for  bis  American  bred,  fed  and 
cured  pork,  beef  and  mutton. 

Michigan.  s.  h.  taylor. 


CREAM* 

PROMTS! 


If  you  are  selling  your  whole  milk  to 
the  Creamery  you  are  not  getting  as 
much  profit  from  your  cows  as  you  should. 
In  fact  you  are  losing  50  per  cent.  With¬ 
out  increasing  your  feed  bills  one  penny  or 
milking  another  cow  you  can  double  your 
cream  profits.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  Sharpies 


Tubular  Separator 


gets  all  the  cream  in  the  milk — it  skims  out  every 
cent  of  profit,  so  that  you  can  turn  it  into  cash. 
Here’s  one  letter  that  tells  the  story  of  how  to 
double  your  cream  profits  : 


Union  Mills,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  a  Sharpies  '“ubular. 
Before  we  bought  it.  wo  had  been  selling  our 
milk  to  a  creamery  at  Union  Mills,  getting  not 
more  than  S8.00  a  month,  but  since  we  have 
the  Tubular,  we  have  been  getting  twice 
more,  and  are  so  satisfied  with  the  'Tubular. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Miller 


Such  proof  as  this  ought  to  convince  you  that 
a  “Tubular”  will  be  a  money-maker  for  you.  The 
extra  profit  will  soon  pay  for  the  separator  while  it 
will  keep  right  on  earning  these  big  profits  for  years. 
Write  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
that  valuable  book,  “Business  Dairying.”  Ask 
for  book  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Toronto,  Can.  Chicago.  111. 


Wo  have  more  than  100  000  satisfied  customers  In  more  than  17  000  cities 

ffligitX’r.sMsfciisiSisS'sf*”  “™1  ••“***• 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  uetter  satisfaction.  You  run  no  ^ 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  wo  have  satisfied  customers. 

JCalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mlrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roaming  ca ay. 


RESULTS  IN  THE  MILK  PAIL  at  milking  time 
tell  whether  your  cows  are  making  you^money 
Mr.  Farmer.  Perhaps  your  experi- 
ence  right  nok>  is  the  same  as  that  of  C. 

M.  Houston,  of  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Perhaps 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  cows  are 
giving  all  the  milk  they  can.  Just  read  what 

Badger  Dairy 
Feed 

did  for  him  and  his  cows.  He  wrote. 

“Before  the  arrival  of  the  car  of  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  my  cows  were  milking  very 
well  as  I  thought.  I  wusmilking  19  cows 
each  averaging  15qt8.  daily  After  10  days 
feeding  on  Badger  they  showed  aguinof' 
one  can  per  day  and  still  increasing.  Itis 
a  molasses  feed  1  firmly  believe  wiilgivo 
tho  larmer  more  protit  than  any  other 
feed  on  the  market  today.” 

Now  if  it’s  results  you  want— profit- 
get  Badger  Feed  at  your  dealers  at 
once  and  try  it.  It  saves  money  in  feed 
cost  because  it  saves  feed-waste.  _ 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100, 


Milwaukee.  Wl*. 


NEW  STEEL 
ROOFING 

1.SPPSR 

loo  so. 
FEET! 


Mnot  fllimhlp  flllfl  Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  bot  a  hatchet  oi  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will 
uUI  aUlu  <11111  outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  us 
Frnnnminal  Knnu/n  Virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  nnv  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding- 
t-uufiiumibdl  miUWII  proof  AND  LIGHTNING-PROOF.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles-  Will 
«  v  L*lln,fc  ra*a  wator*  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Brand  new. 
9  1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wide  ana  --i 
i °ur  Pr,ce  on  the  Corrugated,  like  Illustration,  sheetB  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long,  91.75.  For  25c  per 
additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  (i  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding,  PER  SQUARE,  S2.00.  Pm*  »?eel 
■■•I*  r*#*,Hng.  PER  SOUARE,  52.00.  Also  furnish  Standing  8eam  and  “V”  Crimped  Roofing.  At  theBO  prices 

Wf  PAY  TUP  PDPIRUT  to  points  east  of  Colorado  exrent  Okla..  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  other 

w  1  nt  rivtlun  1  points  on  application.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

”e  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad.  0.  O.  D.,with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us  25  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  repre¬ 
sented. we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit.  ASK  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  C.  K.  57  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing.  Save 
rrouehs.Wire  Pipe.  Fencing.  Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 

WE.  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS’  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts., Chicago 
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A  FINE  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

Genie  Clothilde  48097,  pictured  at 
Irig.  50,  is  owned  by  W.  VV.  uneney,  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cheney  claims  for 
her  the  best  world’s  official  record  of 
any  cow  of  all  breeds  for  one  day’s  but¬ 
ter  production.  The  official  record  is  as 
follows:  Thirty  days,  2002.15  pound  of 
milk,  110.797  pounds  of  butter;  seven 
days,  639.4  pounds  of  milk,  30.421 
pounds  of  butter;  one  day,  95.1  pounds 
of  milk,  6.179  pounds  of  butter. 

’PROTECTION  FOR  CATTLE  BUYERS. 

The  matter  of  legislation  to  provide 
adequate  protection  to  purchasers  of 
registered  stock  against  the  dishonesty 
of  vendors,  has  not  had  thought  or  con¬ 
sideration  on  my  part  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  me  in  offering  more  than  an  off¬ 
hand  suggestion,  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
in  reference  to  fraud  in  general  afford 
purchasers  of  registered  stock  protec¬ 
tion  against  imposition  on  the  part  of 


formance,  to  issue  the  same  if  false  in 
any  particular  or  issued  in  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Minnesota.  e.  w.  richter. 

MANGELS  FOR  EWES  IN  LAMB. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  State  Breeders’  meeting, 
page  43,  that  so  good  authority  as  my 
esteemed  friend,  John  Campbell,  of 
Woodville,  Ontario,  Canada,  should  ad¬ 
vise  not  to  feed  mangels  to  ewes  in 
lamb.  In  our  experience  in  Winter 
lamb  raising  we  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  green  food  superior 
to  mangels,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Winter  feeding  until  the  lamb  goes  to 
market,  both  for  the  ewe  and  the  lamb. 
Of  course  other  things  are  cheaper  than 
mangels,  as  for  instance,  corn  silage  or 
English  turnips  (certainly  not  carrots 
or  potatoes,  as  he  recommends),  but  for 
healthfulness  of  ewes,  plenty  of  milk 
when  lamb  is  born  and  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  mangels  will  produce  the  best  re- 
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vendors  co-extensive  with  that  accorded 
to  purchasers  of  other  commodities, 
namely,  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury  sustained,  rescission  of 
the  contract,  or  defense  to  an  action 
brought  to  enforce  the  fraudulent  obli¬ 
gation.  I  believe  that,  in  justice,  fur¬ 
ther  protection  to  the  purchaser  is 
needed  in  the  case  of  registered  stock, 
where  so  much  depends  on  the  heredity 
of  the  animal  purchased,  its  perform¬ 
ance  and  prepotency,  matters  which  can 
be  usually  proved  or  ascertained  only 
by  record  evidence.  I  would  suggest 
that  much  of  this  additional  protection 
could  be  secured  by  legislation  requir¬ 
ing  all  applications  for  certificates  of 
breeding  or  performance  to  be  made 
under  the  oath  of  the  breeder,  owner  or 
some  other  person  alleging  actual  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  application,  and  by  making  it  a 
statutory  offense,  punishable  by  fine,  for 
any  association,  corporation,  or  officer 
or  agent  of  the  same,  or  other  person, 
issuing  certificates  of  registration  or  per- 


sults.  The  newer  improved  varieties  of 
mangels  are  very  different  from  and 
very  much  superior  to  the  old  mangel, 
and  are  almost  as  good  for  human  food 
as  the  table  beets,  and  the  sheep  keeper, 
and  especially  the  lamb  raiser,  cannot 
afford  to  try  to  get  along  without  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  for  feeding  all  his  ewes  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  lambs.  They  are  succu¬ 
lent,  easily  digested,  rich  in  food  ele¬ 
ments  and  they  are  greatly  relished  by 
the  sheep.  They  are  very  cooling  to  the 
system.  They  prevent  constipation,  the 
great  danger  to  the  breeding  ewe.  They 
are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  milk 
producing  foods,  and  no  lamb  dropped 
by  a  ewe  that  has  had  an  abundance 
of  mangels  to  eat  will  need  help  to  find 
its  source  of  food  when  first  born. 
Whatever  else  I  had  to  feed  I  would 
never  think  of  trying  to  raise  lambs 
without  plenty  of  mangels. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Tongue  Trucks  for  Binders. — What  do 
you  know  about  tongue  trucks  for  binders? 
Are  they  a  success?  c  E.  S. 

Mineral  City  O. 


IMPROVED 
IN  EVERY 
FEATURE 


Have  you  seen  and  examined  the  New  and  Improved  1908 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators?  If  not,  and  you  own  one  or 
more  cows  don’t  further  hinder  your  best  interests  by  delaying 
longer  but  let  us  give  you  a  free  demonstration  in  your  own 
home  at  once.  You  will  marvel  at  the  mechanical  perfection, 
the  wonderful  simplicity  and  convenience  of  these  new 
machines.  These  new  machines  show  improvements  in  every 
feature,  from  the  supply  can  to  the  base  of  the  machine,  and 
mark  the  greatest  move  forward  in  separator  construction 
since  the  invention  of  the  first  practical  separator  by  Dr. 
De  Laval  in  1878.  If  you  have  milk  cows  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one.  The  new  De  Laval  skims  closer,  has  greater 
capacity,  operates  easier  and  is  more  ideal  in  every  way  than 
De  Laval  machines  have  been  even  in  the  past.  The  improved 
De  Laval  is  actually  ten  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
separator  made  to-day.  There  are  ten  new  styles,  ten  new 
capacities  and  ten  new  prices.  There  is  a  machine  for  every 
dairy,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  at  a  price  that  will 
fit  every  pocket.  Don’t  regret  later  that  you  didn’t  see  the 
De  Laval  before  you  bought  a  machine  but  write  us  to-day  for 
our  handsome  new  catalogue  describing  the  machines  in  detail 
and  a  free  demonstration  in  your  own  home.  You  will  be 
surprised.  Don ’t  delay. _ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


AgSORBINE 


Cures  Strained  Ji'uiiy  „» 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  a  n  d 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  l’ain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
g2.i«)  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man 
kind,  #1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield. Mass 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Silo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
220  WETS  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VT' 


KELLY 


r  DUPLEX 
GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  com, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
y  corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke.  J 

n  Especially  adapted  for  ] 
gasoline  engines. 


CpCC  A  copy  of 
I  l»t  L  Farmer's 
Guide,  most  useful  I 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes  | 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.f 
Box  157  Springfield,  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

m 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affecft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  GO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  V/SWt 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


My  Price— the  Lowest 

Ever  Made  on  a  High-Grade  Spreader 


m  The  ONLY 
i$a  Spreader 
■0  Guaranteed  for  ” 
7  25  Years  with  a 

$25,000  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  TO  PROTECT  YOU 


I  am  the 
ACTUAL 
MANU¬ 
FAC¬ 
TURER 
ol 

Manure 
Spread¬ 
ers  not 
a  Jobber, 
so  the  Gal¬ 
loway  really 
is  sold  from 
factory  to 
farm. 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Real  30  Day  Free  Trial  With  the  Money  In  YOUR  Pocket 


OU  don’t  have  to  pay  me  or  any  one  else  a  single  cent  on  the  price  of 
my  spreader  before  you  try  it  or  after  you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
itself  to  be  the  best  made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  beginners  don’t 
know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the  Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break 
and  wear  out  where  experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 

I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manufacturer  to  put 


his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway  in  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test. 
I  don’t  care  what  other  spreader  you  try— it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try 
the  Galloway  at  the  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
try  the  Galloway  at  no  cost  to  you  even  if  you  do  put  up  your  money  to  try 
any  other  spreader.  If  the  Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  that  you  try, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny 
and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


Galloway 


I  make  the  only  7 0  bu.  spread¬ 
er  with  wagon  running-gear. 
Patented.  It’s  something  new. 
Worth  $15  more  than  any^ 
other,  and  costs  $20  less. 


The  ONLY  Spread¬ 
er  with  MALLEA¬ 
BLE  and  STEEL  for 
ALL  Parts  that 
break  and  wear 
oat  In  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the 
wagon  gears 
you  already 
have. 


Wagon  Box 


Manure  Spreader 

THE  Galloway  has  the  best  improvements — all  patented  so 
you  can’t  get  them  on  other  spreaders.  The  Galloway  is 

Lightest  Draft— Feeds  as  You  Wish— and  is  the  Only 
Spreader  that  Fits  Quickly  and  Easily  to  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Widths  of  Wagon  Gears,  i 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  669  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 

prompt  delivery  to  you  from  Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  points  at  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  Wls.,  etc. 


Galloway  ol  Waterloo 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader  Book,  Free. 


The 

ONLY 


End¬ 
less  Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  In' 
the  World. 

Patented— 

Worth  $25  on 
any  Spreader. 
Costs  you  nothing 
on  the  Galloway. 


1908. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1  Hi 


WHY  “PAPERS”  SHOULD  FIT. 

Last  year  a  man  wrote  me  about  some 
registered  Yorkshire  swine.  I  wrote 
him,  giving  description,  age,  etc.  Among 
others  I  had  I  told  him  of  a  litter  out 
of  Marshview  Ora  2d,  No.  3607,  and 
Brothertown  Major,  No.  6780,  farrowed 
August  15.  He  wrote  me  if  I  would 
“hit  him  up  to  about  September  15”  he 
would  take  a  boar  pig,  as  he  wanted  it 
to  show  at  fairs  as  “under  one  year 
old.”  He  wanted  it  registered  as  being 
farrowed  September  15  instead  of 
August  15.  I  wrote  him  that  I  had 
been  selling  my  products  here  for  over 
25  years  and  could  get  above  the  market 
price  for  all  I  had  to  sell,  because 
what  T  sold  was  as  represented.  The 
meat  I  sold  was  from  healthy  animals; 
eggs  warranted  “every  one  good ;”  but¬ 
ter,  A  No.  1.  I  told  him  of  a  heifer 
]  killed  for  beef.  It  was  the  fattest  and 
nicest  beef  I  ever  saw,  but  when  opened, 
the  kidneys  were  bad  (fatty  degenera- 
eion  of  the  kidneys,  I  suppose).  The 
men  who  helped  dress  the  beef  said  it 
could  not  be  bad,  it  looked  so  good. 
One  man  said  he  would  take  one-half 
of  it.  I  did  not  want  to  use  any 
of  it  myself,  and  would  not  sell  it.  I  | 
gave  away  some  for  poultry,  but  lost 
about  $35  on  my  beef.  I  wrote  the 
man  and  told  him  I  would  not  misrep¬ 
resent  the  age  of  the  pig,  or  “hit  him 
up”  one  day,  if  he  would  take  my  whole 
herd.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  pig 
but  wrote  me  that  “such  principles  might 
do  for  the  backwoods,  but  would  not 
answer  in  business.”  Now  the  person 
I  speak  of  was  a  man  who  follows  up 
the  Fall  fairs,  and  the  impression  I 
got  from  what  he  wrote  me  was,  that 
false  registration  is  common.  Is  your 
cattle  case  an  exceptional  case,  or  is  it  a 
common  thing  to  “hit  them  up”  and 
send  out  false  and  fraudulent  registra¬ 
tion  papers,  as  this  person  wanted  me 
to  do?  Without  going  into  the  merits 
of  your  case,  the  simple  fact  that  they 
have  avoided  an  investigation  instead  of 
courting  it,  is  enough  to  convince  me 
that  something  was  wrong,  something 
to  be  covered  up ;  that  some  one  was 
making  such  haste  to  be  rich  that  they 
care  not  be  “blameless.” 

If  a  man  comes  here  to  buy  a  pig,  1 
show  him  the  pedigree  of  sire  and  dam 
and  turn  to  my  books  and  show  him 
just  what  date  the  pig  was  farrowed, 
and  when  the  certificate  comes  on  from 
the  secretary  my  customer  has  papers 
that  fit  the  pig,  and  a  pig  that  fits  the 
papers.  Does  it  pay  to  “hit  them  up?” 

I  do  not  think  so. 

I  give  it  as  my  judgment  that  one 
false  registration  is  an  injury  to  every 
breeder.  The  fact  some  of  those  in 
authority  try  to  cover  it  up,  rather  than 
to  expose  it,  makes  the  one  false  regis¬ 
tration  still  more  damaging,  for  people 
lose  confidence  in  the  powers  that  be 
and  in  the  stock  they  would  buy.  If  a 
court  will  discharge  a  man  who  steals 
$150,000  because  there  is  no  “criminal 
intent  shown”  and  will  send  a  man  “up” 
for  30  days  who  steals  a  ham  for  his 
family,  is  it  any  wonder  that  people 
still  consider  the  first  man  a  colossal 
thief  and  lose  confidence  in  the  court? 

W arren  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  c.  a. 


A  Spraying  Question. 

J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  F  J. — I  have  just 
finished  spraying  some  apple  trees  (10 
years  old)  with  the  sulphur-lime-salt  mixture. 
They  were  badly  infested  with  scale  two 
years  ago.  I  cut  them  back  and  sprayed 
them  early  last  Spring  with  Scalecide. 
They  made  a  good  growth  and  appear  to 
be  free  from  scale  now.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  spray  these  trees  later  on  with 
Kc'alecide ?  They  are  cpilte  well  coated  now 
with  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray. 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  those  trees  need 
another  spraying.  The  only  sure  way 
to  tell  is  to  examine  them  carefully  in 
March  for  live  scales.  If  you  find  any 
give  them  another  dose — otherwise  we 
would  let  them  go. 


What  Horses 
Need 

Conditioning  horses  for  market  requires  skill 
in  feeding.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  not 
suited  to  the  consumption  of  as  much  rough 
fodder  as  is  that  of  the  ox.  The  ration  for  the 
horse  then,  must  be  more  concentrated — 
largely  grains.  But  food  itself  is  not  more 
important  than  is  a  proper  distribution  of  food 
after  it’s  eaten.  Thus  digestion  becomes  the 
function  to  which  we  look  for  all  satisfactory 
growth  and  fattening.  Now  long-continued 
heavy  feeding  may  bring  stomach  derangement, 
dropsical  swellings  or  even  colic.  Hence  t 
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horse  needs  a  tonic  to  assist  and  perfect  the  digestive  process. 


DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

1  he  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  possesses  remarkable  tonic  properties  for  either  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep.  It  assists 

of  food  available  for  building  bone  and  muscle  or  for  forming  milk  and  fat.  besides  it  in¬ 


digestion,  thus  making  a  greater  amount  _  _ o  . . . 

creases  the  appetite  for  roughage.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  there  is  less  nutrition  lost  in  the  manure  whetT Dr”  HessVtock 
Food  is  fed,  which  proves  that  more  of  the  food  is  digested.  The  ingredients  contained  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  food  arc  recommended  bv 
the  ablest  medical  writers  for  improving  digestion,  purifying  the  blood,  expelliug  waste  material  from  the  system  and  regulating 
the  bowels.  Sold  on  a  Written  Cuarantee  g 


100  lbs.  $5.00 


,  25  lb.  pail  $1,601 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  J  West  and  s 


•'aiinda 

Extreme 
1  fcouth 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most 
digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  mediciual  compound  and  this  miner 
is  back  of  tlie  guarantee.  ^  K 

Free  from  the  1st  to  1  Oth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D..  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  vour  ailing 
animals.  You  can  have  his  OG-page Veterinary  Book  free  any  time  for  the  asking.  .Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  M&nnfacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  bouse  Killer. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


Medal  and  highest  award  et  the  Jamestown  Exposftloa 

Air  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage  abso- 
lately  sweet.  The  doors  are  continuous, 
easily  handled,  nnd  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strong,  well  sup¬ 
ported  hoops  form  a  permanent,  safe  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strongly  built  and  easily 
put  up. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  freo 
illustrated  catalogue  With  experience  of 
users. 

Economy  Silo  fk.  Tank  Co. 
Box  38J  Frederick,  Md. 


MoraJ — Buy  a  Simple  Machine. 


No  cream  separators  made  are  more 
easily  cleaned  than  the  two  simple, 
close-skimming  I.  H.  C.  cream  har¬ 
vesters.  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell. 

The  two  brushes  which  go  with  the 
machines,  and  a  pan  of  hot  water,  will 
enable  you  to  thoroughly  clean  your 
separator  in  short  order. 

You  can  get  at  every  part  of  the 
bowl  and  tinware  with  the  brush. 

You  can’t  make  too  much  of  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  in  using  a  cream 
separator.  It  avoids  odors  and  taints. 
It  enables  you  to  make  high-grade 
products. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  mistake  not 
to  buy  a  separator  anybody  can  clean 
easily  and  quickly. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  cream 
harvesters  are  not  distinguished 
merely  for  their  easy  cleaning.  They 
have  every  requisite  to  make  them 


right  working  and  valuable  to  their 
owners. 

They  skim  to  a  trace;  that  is,  they 
get  all  the  butter  fat  down  to  the 
thousandth  part. 

Their  wonderful  simplicity  makes 
them  most  durable.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  why  they  are  so  popular 
with  users  is  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  driven 
machine.  The  Bluebell  is  driven  by 
simple  gearing. 

If  you  need  a  cream  harvester,  call 
on  any  International  local  agent  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  He 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and  full 
particulars.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write 
direct  to  the  Home  Office.  You  will 
be  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of 
“Development  of  the  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator”  or  colored  hanger  which  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  U,  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

1/BtalogiM‘M  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE-THE-H0RSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Roil,  injured  Tendoi 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

P*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spwm,  RlNGBOUt.Cuuft  Thowuchp* 
from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  - *  — . 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.  2 

Get  the  FREE  BOOK  “EASY  DIGGING” 

today  and  learn  about  the  wonderful  fast-digging  I  wan 
Post  Auger  that  bores  right  into  the  hardest  clay  or 
finiinbo.  Works  equally  well  in  dry  or  wet  soil.  Easiest 
Auger  to  unload.  Saves  cost  in  twOy 
days.  Makes  post  setting  a  snap. 


THE  IWAN  AUGER 


is  made  on  the  only  successful,  scientific  principle.  Has  ’ 
sharp  double  blades  of  hardest  steel.  Digs  twice  as  fast  I 
as  any  other  Auger.  Money  back  if  it  doe?'  “  “make  f 
good.”  Write  this  very  day  for  “Easy  L  ,ging“  to 

IWAN  BROS.,  Dept,  q,  STREATOR,  ILL.I 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Steam  and  Gasoline  Engines, 

Boilers, Saw  Mills 
|and  Machinery. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO., 
316  W.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
I. cast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St.. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


;$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

iiimiiurQ  1LSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping.  Cream 
Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEEE  TSIAIf 
Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 
144  Park  St.  Post  Washington,  Wir. 


NEGLECT** 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

Will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Lai'gest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  ami  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yokkeh. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  Pay  Two 
Prices  for  your 
Gaso/int 
Engine: 


BBSI 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 
and  Save  from  $25.00 to  $30.00 

Be  your  own  dealer,  and  keep  the 
profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Select  your  engine  and  try  it  thirty  days 
free.  Remember  our  engines  are  the 
best  in  the  world  and  are  sold  under  our 
binding  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

Tho  Caldwell  &  Hallowed  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  J-477,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  orders  for  fertilizers  were  the  light¬ 
est  since  the  Association  commenced  co¬ 
operative  buying.  Several  factors  probably 
contributed  to  cause  this.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  partly  to  our  late  start  In  the 
matter  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hoods  which  we  put  out  last  season,  under 
our  own  brand,  that  were  put  up  for  us 
by  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  were  below  guaranty,  and 
the  influence  of  that  showed  in  diminished 
orders  this  year. 

The  above  is  from  Secretary  Gillett’s 
report  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  meeting,  January  8,  as  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  read  the  garbled 
report  from  the  same  copy  in  The 
Country  Gentleman.  Here  it  is : 

The  executive  committee  had  placed  the 
sale  of  fertilizers  and  chemicals  in  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  hands;  chemicals  sold  well,  but 
fertilizers  badly;  there  is  a  little  advance 
in  the  price  of  fertilizers  for  the  coming 
season  on  all  brands  except  bone  meal  and 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Tucker  would  call  our  report  yel¬ 
low  journalism.  He  is  himself  too  con¬ 
servative  and  too  respectable  to  tell  his 
readers  that  a  concern  which  is  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Country  Gentleman  has 
been  selling  low-grade  fertilizer  under 
a  high-grade  guarantee  to  farmers. 
This  was  another  case  where  the  papers 
did  not  fit  the  goods.  Mr.  Tucker  knew 
that  the  contract  with  the  Buffalo  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company  had  been  made  by  Frank 
E.  Dawlcy.  Fie  knew  that  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  had  picked 
up  several  samples  of  the  fertilizer, 
analyzed  them,  and  found  them  below 
the  guaranteed  analysis.  He  knew  that 
the  facts  were  reported  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  and  that  the  Buffalo  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company  ultimately  paid  the  $100 
fine  for  violation  of  the  fertilizer  law. 
Mr.  Tucker  cut  the  reference  to  this 
out  of  the  secretary’s  report,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  advertising  of  the  company. 

The  Association  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Dawley 
contracted  with  a  Syracuse  concern  for 
the  fertilizer  to  be  used  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  the  fearless  discharge  of 
his  duty  at  that  time  in  reporting  the 
low  grade  of  fertilizer  shipped  on  that 
contract  that  came  near  costing  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  his  position.  Some  of  the  Syracuse 
politicians,  who  were  behind  Dawley 
then  as  they  are  now,  were  interested  in 
the  fertilizer  company,  because  their 
banks  were  carrying  its  paper.  With 
Jordan  at  the  Station  they  could  not 
continue  to  put  out  low-grade  fertilizers 
at  high-grade  prices,  so  the  word  went 
out  that  Jordan  must  go,  and  Frank  E. 
Dawley  was  the  man  who  pronounced 
that  dictum  to  us.  Then,  as  now,  Mr. 
Tucker  took  the  part  of  the  fertilizer 
frauds.  He  gave  support  to  the  rogues 
then  just  as  he  is  giving  comfort  and 
support  to  Dawley  now.  Dr.  Jordan, 
however,  put  up  a  vigorous  fight.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  began  to  tell  some  plain  truths 
about  the  whole  affair.  Crooked 
schemes  will  not  stand  the  light  of 
publicity.  Dawley  was  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  fertilizer  company,  and  the 
fight  on  Dr.  Jordan  was  dropped.  He 
again  demonstrated  his  service  to  the 
fruit  growers  in  1906  by  showing  by 
his  analysis  that  the  goods  bought  for 
them  by  Mr.  Dawley  were  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  below  the  guaranteed  analysis. 
This  kind  of  information  is  never  found 
in  Mr.  Tucker’s  reports. 

During  the  past  18  months  we  have 
received  just  148  letters  containing 
money  without  the  proper  name  or 
address  and  which  we  have  no  means 
of  locating.  Some  of  these  letters  have 
no  name  signed  to  them ;  others  have 
name  but.  no  post  office,  and  the  post 
mark  is  not  legible,  or  the  letter  con¬ 
tains  only  a  railroad  mark.  Wherever 
there  is  any  clue,  we  are  able  to  trace’ 
it  up  and  usually  find  the  remitter;  but 
here  are  148  cases  which  we  hold  await¬ 
ing  complaint ;  we  have  absolutely  no 
clue  to  the  owners.  They  are  largely 
new  subscribers.  We  mention  it  to  sug¬ 
gest  care  in  writing  letters  with  remit¬ 
tance  ;  and  also  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  identification  of  some 
of  the  remitters. 

After  eating  a  delicious  pudding  at  din¬ 
ner  made  by  the  young  lady  of  the  house¬ 
hold  from  The  Rural  Cook  Book,  we  feel 
that  we  must  write  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  for  your  truly  practical  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  cook  book.  Long  live  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Michigan.  mbs.  w.  f. 

That  Cook  Book  is  going  out  in  hun¬ 
dred  lots  every  day  to  those  whose  re¬ 
newals  or  new  subscriptions  are  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  day,  and  thousands  of 
letters  come  back  praising  it.  Having 
been  especially  prepared  for  farm 
homes,  it  fills  the  requirements  of  the 
farm  kitchen  as  none  of  the  other  cook 
books  can,  as  they  cater  particularly  to 
city  conditions.  We  hope  our  good 
friends  will  mention  this  little  book  and 
the  paper  to  their  friends.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  getting  many  new  friends  in  this 
way.  You  can  assure  them  that  the 
book  will  go  back  by  return  mail.  j.  j.  d. 


Cf|  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  L'kls.  at  *2  price. 

Collie  Pups;  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  drove  City,  Pa. 

Quarter(Wild)and  full  stock  Bronze  Turkeys.  Tou- 
”  louse  Geese, Pekins.W.Wy’dttes.  Stock,  eggs  for 
hatching;  catalog.  Bert  McConnell,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Schieber,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Van  Alstyne’s  K.  I.  ItEDS— A  few  cocks  and 
T  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at$2to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Ai.styne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Toms,  $4  ami  $5.  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  trio  $3:  pair  $2.25  ;  drakes, 
$1.50.  W.  T,  EASTON.  Rt,  5,  Delaware,  O. _ 

Bn  N  N  I  F  R  R  A  F  lor  Sale-Lot  of  May 

JT...  P .....  hatched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM.  wllite  Leghorn  pullets 

a,ul  cockerels  at  $1.00 

NPW  RflP.llP  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
men  nUWICIIC,  n.  I.  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Ebbs  75c.  per  lr.,  Ji.25  per  30  :  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Ked  Ebbs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Ebbs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOTJI,  (Juakertown,Pn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Good  cockerels, hens, 
pullets,  eggs  for  hatching,  baby  chicks;  Spring 
delivery.  Fokest  Hill  Farm,  Burnwood,  N,  Y. 

RARY  and  eggs  after  Feb.l5th.  Order 

•*"**.*  WniOIVO  3  to  G  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg.Mieh. 

■Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

R.  G,  Rhode  Island  Reds  Stock.  etNo 

Better  Kggs.  Mating  list,  giving  description  of 
all  pens,  sent  on  request.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 
(502  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 


HOIJ.YKOOI)  POULTRY  FAKM-Eggs  and 

41  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 


Yearling  Barred  Rock  Hens,  wyam 

dotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Write  H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

W.  H.  TURKEYS 

Write  Mrs.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.' 


BRONZE  GOBBLERS,  $7  each;  Toulouse 
^Geese,  pair  $9.  O.  Quigley,  Box  260,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks,  MadisonSq.  blue 
nmii  tdv  CA  dm  ribbon  winners,  American 
POULTRY  rARM  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 

New  Rochelle  N  V  es?  DH?rkVind  their  eggs  for 
new  KOCneiie,  IN.  I.  sale,  Write  your  wants, 

THOROUGHBRED  I’OULTRY-Best20varie- 

4  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  C.  Gordon,  R.F.D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


onn  nuniHF  iJar  a,1<1  ltuff  l>-  rocks; 

OUU  OnUlvL  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


C*  iTY  ICE  CJ  A  I  C_Eggs  for  hatching 
■  I*  O  Em  from  fancy  White 

Wyandottes  bred  for  vigor,  large  size  and  heavy 
laying  qualities  Also  cockerels  and  M.  Pekin 
drakes.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  Now  York. 


The  Louse 
Question 

When  your  animals  rub  incessantly 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  look  out 
for  lice.  This  is  especially  true  of 
calves  and  colts.  To  meet  this  con¬ 
dition  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.SO  for¬ 
mulated  the  famous  Instant  Louse 
Killer,  which  kills  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  ticks  on  sheep.  It,  being  a  powder, 
can  be  applied  in  zero  weather.  Do  not 
wait  for  warm  weather :  do  not  let  the  tick 
eat  up  your  profits;  kill  him  on  the  spot 
with  InstantLouse  Killer.  Put  up  in  round 
cans  with  perforated  top,  full  pound  25  cts. 

Sold  on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
Be  sure  of  the  word  "Instant”  on  the 
can ;  there  are  25  imitators. 


1  lb.  25c. 
3  lbs.  60c. 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
forward  1  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 
for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOOK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  II.  Zimmer.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

vSHEL  SOLUBLE  CRIT 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  ib.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  BOCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


SUP 


ery  need  1 

KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Price.?  right. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept,  M,  Camden,  N.  J. 


M 


OPEL  MOKEY 
^^■MAKERS 


Poultry  is  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  on  the 

farms  where  _ 

Model  Incuba- 

tors  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  aro 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick 
ens,  write  tor  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A,  Cyphers,  Pres. 

357  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


] 


100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 
done  it  for  16  years  — and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks — chicks  that  live  and  grow.. 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with] 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  342,  Freeport,  Eli. 

Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

OEO.  II.  STAIIL,  Quincy,  lit 


'  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


FREE 


BIG  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  poultry  books 
you  now  have,  send  for  ours  too. 

Contains  128  pages  of  15  years 
rich  experience  in  poultry  raising 
— also  tells  all  about  the  famous 

Successful  and  Brooders 

and  shows  you  how  to  hatch  and  raise 
chicks  foi  profit  CATALOG  FREE.  Book 
on  “Proper  Care  of  Chicks,  Duoks,  Tur¬ 
keys  &  Geese” — 10o.  60c  Poultry  paper,  one  year,  10  cents. 

D»*  Moines  Incubator  Co..  1 89  Socond  St,,  0e»  Molmi,  [«, 


w 


'Thn  Cornell  Book  of  Poultry' , 
r  Information. — It  will  tell 

r  you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking, 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
Box,B-4  Ithaca, N.Y. 


Ask 


Cornell  University 

(EXPERIMENT  STATION) 

GASOLINE 


BROODER  HEATER 

Does  the  work  of  four 
kerosene  lamD  heated 
brooders,  with"  less  cost 
for  fuel  andone-quarter 
the  labor.  Raises  bet- 
_  ter,  healthier  chicks 
because  the  air  in  the  house  and  hover  is 
always  pure.  Heater  is  simple— runs  for 
days  without  attention— no  soot,  no  lamps 
to  trim.  With  the  heater  we  furnish  free 
complete  set  of  plans  for  building  the  fa¬ 
mous  “A”  type  brooder  house  as  above,  and 
tell  how  to  attach  heater  to  it  and  how  to 
operate.  Trap  Nests,  Dry  Feed  Hoppers, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
TKEMAN,  KING  &  CO.. 

Dept.  A.  Ithaca,  N.  V.,  U.  8.  A. 


■Hit  all 
the  profits  out 
of  poultry  by  using 
the  Guaranteed  Best- 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

The  Highest  Standard  for  Poultrymen 

I  Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  use  and  recommend  Cyphers  labor-saving, 
patented,  self-ventilating,  self-regulating  ma- 
I  chines.  Our 

Free  212-Page  Book  Tells  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  Illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best  with  poultry  raising  and  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Poultry  and  Incubators.  Address  nearest 
office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
J3o*  210.  Caatorland,  N.  Y 


For  a  short  time 
will  ship, 
iid9 


we  . 

freight 


uoiKut  pain,  -  1 

a  100-egg  special-style  “United”  Incu¬ 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for$12. 50— freight  to  Riv¬ 
er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  is  a  high-grade 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 
and  is  shipped  com- 

Elete,  ready  to  run. 

end  money  today, 
or  write  for  free 
Catalog  ho 
_  United  Incubator  &  . 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co,, 

26-28  Vesey  Street, 

New  York  City 


INCUBATOR 


Incubator  Whys 


SN  Our  new  book,  telling  Whys  and  Wherefores  I 
of  Poultry  Profits — Why  Ertel  machines  make  j 
most  for  their  owners;  how  hatches  are  uni¬ 
formly  over  ninety  per  cent  with  our  ma-J 
I  chines;  how  we  pay  freight  and  why  our  j 
l  prices  are  lowest  — will  be  sent  you  free. 

I.  Yon  owe  It  to  yourself  to  learn  1 

fthe  vast  difference  In  results 
between  Ertel  Incubators  , 
and  others.  Please  say  I 
whether  interested  In  largel 
machines  or  a  small  outfit,  f 

GEORGE  ERIEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL 


.85 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  narserv ;  seif- 
regulatlng.  Best  100  chick  liot-water  Brooder,  $4.85. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Nomaebinesat  any  price  are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


El  PIORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'9  latest  model 

IflMIira  9  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mum 


Here’s  Quality — 
Capacity  and  a 
Many  Dollar 
Saving  Bargain 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  incubator— ot  any 
body— until  you  write  us  for  this  Special 
limited  time  offer  and  investigate. 
You  can’t  afford  to  overlook  this. 

Act  now  to  get  yours. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


THIS 

230-E§g 


R0YAL&S13! 

Yes,  freight  prepaid  even  at  this  price  for  a  limited  timeanywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  You 
can  clip  tills  ad  and  send  813.50  now  to  be  sure  to  get  yours  promptly.  Money  back  If  not  perfectly  satisfied 
by  30  days’ Free  Trial.  We  refer you  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper  or  to  the  lowa  National  Bank  or  the 
Mechanics’ Saving  Bank,  both  of  lies  Moines,  Iowa.  We  do  just  as  we  say  wo  will.  And  there’s  no  better 
incubator  than  the  Royal  for  assured  hatches  at  any  price.  This  is  our  No.  3  Breeder’s  Favorite  230-Egg 
Royal— regular  price  $18— even  better  quality  than  usually  sold  for  $22.  Strictly  high-grade  in  every  respect. 
Easy  to  operate;  automatic  control  of  heat;  perfect  ventilation.  One  Trial  Hatch  Free  Don’t  pay  more 
for  a  smaller  incubator;  don’t  buy  a  poorly  constructed,  go-to-pieces  incubator;  don’t  buy  any  Incubator 
until  you  have  investigated  our  remarkable  offer.  We  save  you  about  half  the  cost  and  guarantee  better 
results  than  incubators  give  costing  twice  as  much.  It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate.  Writeforspecial  offer, 
rprr  Handsome  Catalog  of  Incubators,  brooders,  poultry  supplies,  poultry  foods,  eggs  for  liatcli- 
*  J_i  ing  and  standard  bred  poultry  from  our  own  farm.  Book  on  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 

Young  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  50c  Standard  Poultry  Paper  1  year,  10c. 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  DRAWER  208,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

W1UTE  TOO  AT  AND  SEE  i'OIt  VO  DUS  EL  F  TUE  BAKU  AIN  It  E  OF  FELL 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  January  31.  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

#1.04 

Dorn  . 

#  66 

Oats  . . . 

l fj)  50 

#  94 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 

24.30 

#  26.30 

Middlings  . 

#  30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

— 

(©30.50 

Hominy  chop . 

— 

(©26.00 

1. inseed  meal  . 

— 

(©32.00 

HAY  AND  STR 

AW. 

II  a  v,  No.  1 . 

(©19.00 

No.  2  . 

17.00 

(©18.00 

No.  3  . 

14  00 

(n)  j 5  50 

Clover  Mixed . 

14!oO 

(©16.00 

Clover  . 

(©14.50 

Straw.  Long  Rve . 

12.00 

@13.50 

Short  and  Oat  . 

(©10.00 

BUTTER. 

Dreamerv.  best  . 

.  32 

I©  33 

Under  grades  . 

.  23 

<©  30 

Slate  Dairy  . 

90 

(©  25 

Factory  . 

(©  21 

Backing  stock  . 

.  17 

@  19 

CIIRESE. 

Full  cream  . 

.  12 

(©  15% 

Skims  . 

4 

<©  9 

EGGS. 

Best  . 

.  27 

(©  30 

Under  grades  . 

18 

(ffi  25 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Fancv  . 

1  ( 1  U,  #  11 

Common  to  good  . 

8i/a@  9% 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bhl . 

(©4.00 

Lower  grades  . 

(©2.75 

Cranberries,  bhl . 

(©8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  20 

@  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Tota  toes,  ISO  His . 

.2.00 

@2.25 

Celery,  doz . 

(©  50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.5.00 

#10.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  50 

#  65 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket.... 

.1.00 

<©3.00 

Onions,  bbl . 

.1.50 

<©4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  75 

#1.25 

Radishes,  bbl . 

.2.00 

#2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.2.00 

#4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.... 

.1.00 

#1.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cueumbers,  best,  doz . 

.1.00 

#1.25 

Lettuce,  doz . 

.  25 

#  75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

35 

#  45 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

.2.00 

#2.50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  10 

@  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

12 

#  16 

Chickens,  best  broilers  .  .  . 

20 

#  25 

Common  to  choice . 

.  14 

#  IS 

Fowls  . 

.  12 

#  13 

Capons  . 

16 

#  22 

i  >ucks  . 

11 

#  12 

Geese  . 

10 

#  12 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS. 

Calves,  100  lbs . 

7.00 

#12.00 

Hothouse  lambs,  bead . 

#  1 0.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

.4.00 

#5.65 

Oxen  . 

#4.00 

Bulls  . 

#4.00 

Cows  . 

1.50 

<8  3.75 

Calves  . 

@9.25 

Sheep  . 

#4.50 

Lambs  .  . 

6.50 

#7.65 

Hoe's 

@4.90 

SPROUTED  OATS. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  oats  are  treated  to 


be  called  sprouted  for  poultry?  l.  j. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sprouted  oats  are  oats  that  have  be¬ 
gun  to  grow ;  that  is,  have  germinated 
or  sprouted.  They  are  a  most  excellent 
food  for  poultry  of  any  age,  little  chicks 
or  old  hens.  Take  a  good-sized  box, 
say  18x36  inches,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
deep;  bore  a  hole  in  one  end  as  big  as 
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your  thumb,  and  make  a  plug  to  fit  the 
hole.  Put  in  oats  until  they  are  about 
two  inches  deep  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  box ;  then  pour  in  enough  warm 
water  to  cover  them  and  let  it  stand  for 
24  hours  or  longer,  until  the  oats  are 
all  swollen  out.  By  means  of  the  plug 
draw  off  all  the  surplus  water,  then 
with  a  common  watering  pot  sprinkle 
them  twice  a  day  with  hot  water  until 
the  green  sprouts  are  from  one  to  three 
inches  high,  according  to  whether  you 
want  them  for  chicks  or  hens.-  It  will 
take  two  to  three  weeks,  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  t he  room  where  the 
sprouting  is  done.  The  oats  will  form 
a  solid  mass  of  regular  sod.  Pieces  can 
he  cut  or  pulled  out,  as  much  as  you 
want  to  feed  at  one  time,  leaving  the 
rest  undisturbed  until  wanted,  but  do 
not  let  it  get  dry.  I  have  practiced 
for  some  years  burying  oats  in  my  little 
chick  yards;  that  is  covering  the  ground 
with  oats,  then  spading  them  under.  As 
soon  as  the  little  green  sprouts  show 
above  ground  I  dig  a  hole  among  them 
so  the  chicks  can  see  the  white  rootlets, 
and  the  chicks  “do  all  the  rest.”  They 
will  scratch  and  dig  all  day,  eating  the 
whole  thing,  roots  and  tops;  and  there 
is  nothing  will  make  them  thrive  better. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Butter  From  One  Cow. — How  can  I 
best  make  butter  from,  the  cream  of  one 


cow 


L.  I). 


Connecticut. 


HELP  THE  COWS , 

I  Even  the  best  cows  can’t! 
J  make  big  profits  for  the  dairy- i 
Jman  who  persists  in  using [ 
Ipans  or  crocks  or  a  poor  ( 

%  skimming  separator.  Cream j 
fis  cash,  and  if  yours  is  just[ 
Jan  “  average  ”  herd,  then! 
Jhow  much  more  necessary  to[ 
Iskim  out  every  drop!  V/hy[ 

Jnot  help  the  cows  boost  j 
I your  profits  by  skimming  J 
\  their  milk  with  a  reliable  i 

UNITED  STATESl 
' SEPARA  T ORi 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 
HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St..  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
clays;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  hound 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  inventorsand  | 
oldest  builders  of  contl nuous-open- 
ing  silos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  Jlfg.  Co.,  Bll,  COBLKSKtt.I., N.Y. 


WIDE  TIRES 

For  Farm  Wagons 


No  one  thins  pays  better 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
than  wide  tire  wheels  lor 
farm  wagons.  Increase 
carrying  capacity  of  wagon 
moro  than  half  with  same 

horse  power.  Last  a  lifetime. _ 

without  repairs;  hence  save  ■■ 

money  as  well  as  earn  It.  Wo 
furnish  wide  tire  steel  wheels  anv  -=0^—. 

_ size  to  litany  axlo  ;  a  set  will  make 

T~s  your  old  wagon  as  good  as  new.  =1 

!=  Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  about 
wide  tire  wagons  and  how  they  pay. 

”  EMPIRE  MF6.  CO..  Box  70  X.  Quincy,  III.  I5* 

CrOR  SALE  —  Two -Hundred -A ore  FARM, 

■  14  miles  from  Hartford.  4  miles  from  Rockville, 

Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station,  with  half-hour  service  betweenRock- 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mite  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  front  New 
York  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets;  and  lias 
twenty  five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Faim 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  for  6  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  bead  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Money  =  Making  Farms 

fffir  *x.  »i  Jp  In  fourteen  States 
1  U1  “strout’s  List 

19,”  the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  witli  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  fare,  mailed 
FREE.  Dept.  42.  E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulate 
depth  anti  keep  noes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag 
es  in  our 


BATEMAN  MFG.C0.,Box  102C,Grenloch,  H.J. 


PI  C  A  Q  C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
L  LLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  ete 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

WRITF  "f-  Lb  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
TT  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Productive  noil,  mild,  healthy  climate.  Splendid  markets. 
Write  for  catalog.  K.  It  L'lI.LFKI.N  &  CO.,  Inc..  Richmond,  Ya. 


$50  GASH 


and  $10  Per  Month 

buys  a  $500  25  acre 
poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  New  3  room  cottage  like 
cut.  Best  climate,  water  and  markets 
in  Sunny  Virginia.  Other  lands  $10 
aero  up.  Send  for  beautiful  pamphlet, 
maps  and  rates. 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME,  A.  &  I.  A*t.,  Norfolk 
&  Western  liy..  Boa  E  Ft,  Roanoke,  Ya. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cooland conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  yon  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember, I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  52.19  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


Lightest  Brufl.  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  soli.  Saves  a  lialf- 

horse  Power.  Seat  adjusted  without  bolts.  Used  either  as  walking 
or  ruling  harrow.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  of  rub¬ 
bish.  ade  of  very  best  materials.  A  worded  Gold  .Medals  at  -•t. 
Louis  World’s  Fair.  Write  tor  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO.,  Wlfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


SKIMS  OUT 
ALL  THE 

creamI 


American  Saw  Mills 


HOLDS 

WORLD’S  RECORD [ 

JA  cream  separator  is  an  ac , 
J  knowledged  necessity  to! 
Jprofitable  dairying,  but  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  why  not  look! 
Jvery  carefully  into  the  J 
I matter  and  buy  the  best  one! 

J  at  the  start?  It’s  cheap-t 
lest  in  the  long  run.  We’ll [ 

J  gladly  send  you,  FREE,  an! 

J  illustrated  book,  telling  whatj 
la  separator  can  and  ought j 
I  to  do.  Please  write  us  today [ 
j  “Send your  book  No.  159. 

f VERMONT  FARMl 
MACHINE  CO.  (48i )i 
I Bellows  Falls, Vermont 


LJ  E3  C*  C  ^5  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
I  I  \J  1%  v9  Ca  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


April  1st,  a  married  man  that  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  growing  of  Vegetables  and  small  fruits 
for  wholesale  local  market.  Must  be  capable  of 
directing  other  men.  State  wages,  including  house, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  M.  L.  BELL,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


Saw  More  Lumber  With  Less  Power 

A  and  less  help  than  any  other  mills  in  the  world. 

They  are  lighter  running,  better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able,  more  modern  in  design,  and  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  mills.  You  should  in¬ 
vestigate  our  improved  duplex  steel  dogs,  combi¬ 
nation  ratchet  set  works  and  quick  receder, 
variable  friction  feed,  etc.  A  size  to  suit  any 
power. 

Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Cord  Wood,  Cut-off 
and  Rip  Saws,  Lath  Mills — Full  line  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Machinery.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co., 

I2S  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

610  Knsincering  Building,  Now  York  City. 

Write  us /or  name  of  nearest  agent  to  you. 


£9 


Agents  in  all  large  cities. 


STURM  TRUE 

Character  is  tvhat  you  are.  It’s  the  stuff  men  are 
made  of.  The  soldier  of  ’76  was  a  man  of 
strong  character— sturdy  and  true.  Duty 
.  was  his  watchword.  Faithfulness  to 
duty  his  moving  spirit.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  the  ’76  Reversi¬ 
ble  Sulky  Plow  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  soldier  of 
revolutionary  fame.  It  is  sturdy 
and  true.  Character  is  built  in  its 
every  line.  It  is  constructed  to 
perform  certain  work,  and  its  faith¬ 
fulness  in  doing  its  duty  has  made 
it  as  famous  with  N ew  England  farm¬ 
ers  as  the  soldier  from  whom  it  takes 
the  first  part  of  its  name. 

Over  53  years  ag 
building  a 
tares  that  t 

REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW 

is  built  sturdy  and  true  to  meet  the  hard  duties 
it  is  intended  to  perform.  It  is  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  level  land  and  hillside 
plowing,  and  do  each  equally  well.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  constructed  from  the  best  materials 
obtainable.  Is  easy  on  man  and  team— light 
draft,  easy  to  handle.  Being  wide  the  plow 
does  not  clog  the  wheels  and  runs  very  steadv. 
Either  plow  may  be  used  as  desired,  and  canl 
be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  work  in  hand.  I 
For  deep  or  shallow  plowing,  for  smooth  or  ‘ 
hard,  stony  land  the  ’76  Keversible  Sulky 
Plow  has  no  equal.  Our  catalog  gives  all  its 
good  points.  You’ll  want  to  kno  w  more  about 
them  before  you  buy  a  new  plow.  Write  to¬ 
day— we’ll  send  it  free. 

S.  R.  SARGENT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Castleton,  Vermont 


alcohol  engine,  su 

Less  to  Buy — Less  .  _  ^ 

engine.  Send  fob  Catalogue. 


T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


®u*rie«.  vinrauon  pru.cuea.uy  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  onany  wagon.  It 

1  HL  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mira.,  Meagher  aud  loth  Ma.,  Chicago 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

....  .  —  -  — - — —  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 

Come.  rtlBAIi  V  mniinfPtl  minnu  wa.ron  Itiuo  - . .  JI 


iperlor  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  _ ... 

,  “  .Vibration ^practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon."’!  t  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or’traiction 
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Let  us  prove  IB  you  free 


we 


The  190$ 
Improved 
Angle  Lamp 


cut  In  your  lipit  bill  and 
give  you  better  light 

THAT’S  exactly  what  we  undertake  to  show  you — and  at  our  expense.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
light  you  are  using  the  Angle  Lamp  will  give  you  a  less  expensive  light.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  light  you  are  using  the  Angle  Lamp  will  give  you  a  better  light.  Pretty  big  claim  is  it? 

We  wouldn’t  make  it  if  we  were  not  backed  up  by  thousands  of  letters  on  file  in  our  office  from  the 
best  people  in  the  country  telling  us  that  very  thing.  These  people  have  used  gas,  gasoline, 
electricity — all  the  new  lights.  But  they  have  torn  out  gas  and  electric  lighting  fixtures  and  have 
replaced  them  with  the  Angle  Lamp.  With  many  of  these  people  expense  was  no  object.  They  wanted 
the  best  light.  .  They  found  it  in  the  Angle  Lamp.  With  many  more,  economy  was  also  an  object. 

They  found  it  m  the  Angle  Lamp.  But  we  want  you  to  prove  it — prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  free  booklet.  It  illustrates  32  varieties  of  Angle  lamps  from  $2.00  up.  Pick  your  lamp.  We  will  promptly 
ship  it  to  you.  Use  it  30  days  in  your  own  home.  If  it  doesn’t  show  you  what  a  saving  it  makes — if  it  is  not  all  we 
claim  for  it,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  an  oil  lamp— but  different  from  any  other  oil  lamp  you  ever  saw  It 
constructed  on  scientific  principles  to  get  the  best  light  out  of  the  least  oil.  For  the  Angle  Lamp 
turns  all  the  oil  into  light — which  the  ordinary  lamp  does  not  do.  The  shape  of  the  Angle  Lamp’s 
globe,  and  the  angle  of  the  burner  regulate  the  air  supply  so  there  is  a  slow,  steady  circulation  in 
the  globe  giving  the  flame  a  chance  to  burn  all  the  oil  vapor.  In  the  ordinary  lamp  the  rapid  forced- 
draft  carries  off  a  large  part  of  the  oil  vapor  unburned.  It’s  just  the  difference  between  using  all  the  fuel 
and  wasting  a  third  or  half  of  it.  The  Angle  Lamp  saves  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  It  burns  a  full  16  hours 
on  a  quart  of  oil  while  the  ordinary  lamp  will  burn  only  5  to  7  hours  on  the  same  amount. 


It  Saves 

Your  Oil 


Try  the  Angle 
Lamp  In 
your  own 
home  30 
Days 
FREE 


Phe  Angle  Lamp  not  only  makes  the  least  expensive  light,  but  the  best  light  you  ever  read  under.  It  is  brilliant  enough 
to  illuminate  the  room  perfectly— but  its  brilliance  is  of  soft,  restful  and  soothing  quality  that  actually  helps  the  eyes  instead  of 
injuring  them  as  most  lights  do.  The  Angle  Burner  makes  the  flame  full,  clear  and  steady.  The  wicks  being  horizontal 
!'.e  Alat1m  the10,V!)i:.ahn°St.  t  ?eir  entire  distance,  and  thus  are  always  thoroughly  saturated.  Just  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  oi 

':i  there  is  no  charring  of  the  wick 


.  .  . - - - -  - niuo  uivivugiuy  ddiuiaicu,  J 

in  the  lamp  the  flame  is  bright  and  full.  And  because  of  the  constant  and  free  feed  of  the  oil 


It  Saves 
Your  Eyes 


The  Improved  1908 

Angle  Lamp 

nt  the  ^mp  glves  you  the,  £,u11  benefit  ,of  the  flame-  There  are  no  shadows  underneath.  It  throws  a  full  flood 

of  pure  light  all  over  the  room  unmarred  oy  the  dark  spots  that  you  always  find  under  lamps  with  bowls  below  the  burners. 
i  ou  cion  t  nave  to  move  over  to  one  side  or  another  to  read  under  an  Angle  Lamp. 

With  all  these  advantages  the  Angle  Lamp  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  lamp  It 
never  smokes  for  the  reason  already  given  that  the  combustion  is  complete.  No  unburned  oil  vapor  is 
carried  away  as  soot  to  blacken  the  ceiling  or  fill  the  air  with  an  oil  odor.  It  is  the  easiest  lamp  in  the 
woHd  to  take  care  of.  It  is  lighted  and  turned  out  like  gas.  It  can  be  filled  with  perfect  safety  while  lighted. 

I  he  oil  goes  into  an  inner  fount  which  keeps  the  heat  away  from  it.  There  has  never  been  an  explosion 
of  an  Angle  Lamp  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  flame  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  affect  the  oil 


No  Smoke 
No  Odor 
No  Danger 


Get  Our 

Guaranty 


It  Is  The  Safe  Lamp 

Tear  out  the  coupon  in  the  right  hand  corner  here,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and  mail  it  to  us  now. 

I  Ins  will  bring  to  you  our  Free  Book  No.  N  N  which  contains  our  Guaranty  and  Trial  Offer,  completely 
protecting  you  from  any  possible  loss  or  disappointment  should  you  want  to  try  an  Angle  Lamp.  Besides 
this  book  contains  more  sound  sense  on  the  lighting  subject,  gives  more  clear,  definite  information  on 
the  important  points  of  all  kinds  of  lighting  systems,  than  you  could  get  from  any  other  source.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  to  some  startling  truths.  It  states  facts,  facts,  nothing  but  facts,  that  you  can  prove 
at  our  expense.  And  when  you  stop  to  think  that  so  much  of  the  family’s  comfort,  the  appearance 
of  the  home,  and  the  safety  of  the  house,  depend  upon  your  method  of  lighting,  you’ll  realize 
that  this  book  of  Illuminating  Facts,  although  free,  is  worth  money  to  any  housekeeper  But 
it  will  only  cost  you  a  2-cent  stamp  to  mail  us  the  coupon  and  the  book  is  yours  Or  if 
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Angle 
Mf  g.  Co. 

159-161 
W.  24th  St. 
New  York 


more  convenient,  just  send  a  postal. 


There  is  no  time  like  the  present ,  when  more  light ,  better 
light ,  less  expense  and  freedom  from  trouble ,  hang  in  the 
balance.  Especially  when  we  take  all  the  risk. 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Company 

Angle  Building,  159-161  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


Send  me  your  Free 
Book  No.  N  N 
In  making  this  request 
I  put  myself  under  no 
obligations,  whatever. 


Name 


P.  O. 


I 
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Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  leaks.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 


EXCELL 


'R°dN  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  IronorSteel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn'tthe  best 
you  ran  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
It.  Eapytolay.  No  experience  needed.  Tall 
us  .bout  your  bulMlsft  and  lat  up  quota  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  GocJe  Catalog 
It  la  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  No.  K-Sl,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 

Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  — — 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Riiir  liliw  $8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities. 

churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  TRUE  PLAN  OF  SOD-MULCHING. 
How  It  Is  Done  in  Ohio. 

Is  it  not  a  wise  and  broadly  generous  provision 
of  our  Creator  that  beautiful  trees,  vines  and  plants 
which  produce  fragrant  blossoms  and  luscious  fruits, 
may  be  grown  successfully  under  widely  different 
conditions?  Were  it  not  so  happily  arranged  the 
husbandman  of  valley  and  plain  should  have  been 
the  recipient  of  blessings  and  sources  of  pleasure, 
wealth  and  independence  denied  his  neighbor  on  hill¬ 
top  and  mountain  side.  As  it  is,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  each  to  meet  the 
other  on  a  common  plane 
either  on  the  market  or 
in  the  exhibition  hall. 

Both  may  be  skilled  in 
the  culture  of  fine  fruits 
and  in  the  principles  of 
the  maintenance  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  their  respective 
soils.  Both  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  horticulturists  of 
modern  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices — even  though  those 
ideas  and  practices  may 
seem  radically  opposed. 
iThe  above  expresses, 
exactly,  the  attitude  of 
the  writer  toward  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  which 
tend  to  the  conservation 
or  improvement  of  the 
natural  soil  forces  or 
constituents  which  God 
undoubtedly  intended 
should  be  carefully  hus¬ 
banded. 

I  fully  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  cover  crop 
culture  of  orchards,  and 
have  carefully  explained 
and  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  plan  of 
orchard  management  to 
scores  of  inquirers 
whose  land,  I  ascer¬ 
tained,  was  level  or 
nearly  so — where  the 
washing  away  of  the 
soil  by  heavy  rains  was 
a  phenomenon  rarely 
observed  or  seriously 
taken  into  consideration. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  and  shall  continue  to 
be  just  as  confident  of 
the  merits  of  the  true 
sod-mulch  treatment  of 
orchards,  which  may 
not  only  be  substituted 
satisfactorily  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  culture  on  most 
soils,  if  the  owner 

choose  honestly  to  do  so,  but  which  is  available  as  a 
special  dispensation  on  orchard  land  that  is  sharply 
undulating  or  so  steep  and  rough  that  continuous  cul¬ 
tivation  would  mean,  within  a  very  few  seasons,  a 
tragedy  in  soil  husbandry  which  no  belated  precaution 
would  suffice  to  turn  aside. 

In  Mr.  Auchter’s  orchard  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
true  sod-mulch  method  with  clean  cultivation  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  be  made  at  such  short  notice.  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  ever  can  be  made  under  such  conditions  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  The  orchard  at  the  outset  had  been  under 


a  system  of  annual  cultivation.  Continuous  cultiva¬ 
tion,  even  with  cover  crops,  necessarily  becomes  a 
“hand  to  mouth”  system  of  plant  feeding.  Soil  turn¬ 
ing  and  stirring  favors  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  constituents  of  the  soil.  This  decomposi¬ 
tion  causes  chemical  or  bacterial  activity  which  un¬ 
locks  mineral  elements  of  fertility,  which  thereby  be¬ 
come  available  as  plant  food.  Except  on  soil  of  re¬ 
markable  strength  and  reserve  force,  both  in  humus 
and  mineral  matter,  the  time  soon  arrives  when  upon 
the  growing  and  annual  turning  under  of  cover  crops 
or  manuring  of  the  soil,  depends  the  continuity  of  this 


THE  COVER  CROP  METHOD  OF  ORCHARD  CULTURE.  Fig.  53. 


MULCHED  WITH  100  POUNDS  DISCOLORED  STRAW  PER  TREE.  Fig.  31. 


“fuel  burning  and  food  liberating”  process.  The 
method  is  directly  opposed  to  the  conservative  and 
accumulative  processes  of  Nature  which  are  gradually 
gathering  together  and  holding  in  reserve  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  future  use  the  elements  which  will  be  de¬ 
manded  by  growing  and  fruiting  trees  and  plants. 

There  is  a  difference  that  is  beyond  comparison,  be¬ 
tween  a  true,  well-developed  sod  and  a  newly  sown 
grass  crop,  so  far  as  its  effects  upon  the  soil  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  true  and  mature  sod  conditions  we  find 
that  the  soil  is  not  only  thickly  threaded  with  the  live 
root  systems  of  the  grasses,  but  contains  dead  and  de¬ 


caying  roots  which  have  performed  their  function,  are 
returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  which  composed 
them  and  rendering  the  soil  structure  more  and  more 
porous  by  these  consecutive  growths  and  their  decay. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  mature  sod  conditions 
reveal  not  only  a  living  fabric  of  the  current  season’s 
growth  clothing  the  surface,  but  decomposed  and  de¬ 
composing  vegetable  matter  of  preceding  seasons, 
growth  returning  “ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust” 
and  in  itself  conserving  soil  moisture  to  some  degree. 
Its  mulchlike  covering  of  the  soil  also  affords,  to  some 
extent,  conditions  suitable  for  the  activity  of  nitrify- 
•  ing  bacteria  which  grad¬ 

ually  render  available 
the  inorganic  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  soil.  It  pre¬ 
serves  a  comparatively 
even  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil — main¬ 
taining  a  lower  degree 
in  Summer  and  a  higher 
degree  in  Winter  than 
in  soil  that  is  bare  of 
vegetation.  It  was  found 
at  the  Ohio  Station  that 
even  a  moderate  sod  of 
mixed  grasses  and  weeds 
lessened  the  depth  of 
freezing  10  inches. 
Where  the  surface  was 
bare  and  exposed  the 
ground  froze  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  while 
under  the  sod  referred 
to  it  froze  but  eight 
inches.  The  exposure  to 
cold  of  the  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  plots  was  identical. 

The  sowing  of  a  grass 
crop  on  soil  that  has 
been  cultivated,  means 
an  immediate  heavy  tax 
upon  the  available  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic 
forces  of  that  soil,  as 
well  as  a  tremendous 
drain  upon  its  moisture 
content  through  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  voracious  feed¬ 
ing  rootlets  striving  for 
the  establishment  of  the 
host  of  plants  contesting 
with  each  other  for  pos¬ 
session.  There  is  yet  no 
counteracting  agency  at 
work  to  break  the  force 
of  this  sudden  and  fierce 
demand  upon  the  re-> 
sources  of  the  soil.  Plant 
food  and  water  are 
licked  up  and  appro¬ 
priated  without  regard 
for  the  needs  of  longer 
established  plants  or 
trees  which  occupy  the  field.  Among  these  there 
cannot  but  be  restriction,  deprivation  and  suffering  for 
want  of  their  usual  apportionment  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  growth  and  fruit  bearing,  especially 
when  no  provision  is  made,  no  effort  put  forth  to 
ease  the  blow  which  has  been  dealt.  If  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  Auchtcr  orchard  could  have  been 
brought  under  mature  sod  conditions  at  the  outset, 
the  effect  of  semi-starvation  which  was  the  past  sea¬ 
son  apparent,  would  not  have  been  noticeable  in  so 
marked  a  degree.  But  that  would  not  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  in  a  fair  test  of  sod-mulching  with  clean  culti- 
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vation.  In  addition  to  good  sod  conditions,  each  tree 
should  have  received  a  liberal  mulch — a  mulch  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  as  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  grass 
beneath  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  to  have  conserved  the  soil  moisture  and  fertility 
which  went  t©  the  development  of  that  grass  crop. 
Even  a  heavy  mulching  could  not  possibly  give  the 
results  the  first  season  that  it  would  give  after  its 
decomposition  for  a  series  of  years  had  been  in  pro¬ 
gress,  its  maintenance  by  repeated  annual  applica¬ 
tions  of  material  kept  up  as  recommended  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  culture,  and  when  the  feeding  rootlets  had  be¬ 
gun  to  get  hold  of  this  generous  source  of  food  supply. 

I  have  observed  just  the  effects,  even  in  young  or¬ 
chards,  which  were  brought  about  in  the  Auchter  or¬ 
chard  by  a  sudden  change  from  cultivation  to  seed¬ 
ing  and  growing  a  grass  crop.  Much  rather  would  I 
think  of  continuing  the  production  of  cultivated  farm 
crops  in  the  orchard  than  seeding  to  grass  and  sim¬ 
ply  mowing  the  area.  The  latter  would  indeed  be  a 
slow  process  of  orchard  improvement — one  in  which 
I  should  expect  the  trees  to  become  sallow,  dis¬ 
heartened  and,  on  soil  where  an  extended  period  of 
hand-to-mouth  feeding  had  been  in  progress,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  which  death  would  be  preferable  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  struggle. 

I  trust  that  the  New  York  Station  will  decide  to 
take  up  a  hillside  orchard  already  in  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  sod,  plow  one-half  for  cultivation,  buying,  if 
need  be,  enough  material  thoroughly  to  mulch  the 
trees  in  the  sod  section  even  if  the  necessary  expense 
be  greater  at  the  outset  than  the  cost  of  plowing, 
fertilizing,  cultivation  and  growing  of  the  cover  crop 
in  the  culture  plot.  Charge  the  excess  cost  to  the  sod) 
portion,  to  be  paid  back  in  the  future.  Encourage,  if 
need  be,  by  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a 
good  growth  of  grass  from  the  well-established  sod. 
Mow  the  grass,  rake,  divide  and  add  to  the  mulch  al¬ 
ready  about  each  tree,  or  let  it  lie  where  it  falls,  as 
preferred;  but  let. there  be  no  failure  to  maintain  that 
mulch  beneath  the  circumference  of  each  tree — a 
band  from  four  to  six  feet  in  width.  Withhold  re¬ 
ports  of  results  until  both  methods  have  been  well 
established  and  tested,  taking  into  consideration  the 
minutest  details  which  develop  as  the  outcome  of  the 
widely  different  systems  of  treatment.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  experiment  demanded  by  those  who 
recommend  and  have  justifiable  faith  in  the  sod-mulch 
culture  of  orchards,  and  nothing  short  of  this  fair 
comparison  of  ways  and  means  will  be  recognized  as 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I  shall  not  consent  to  stop  where  I  may  be  accused 
of  “dodging  the  issue”  in  that  Auchter  orchard.  As 
I  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  28,  there  was 
not  in  that  experiment  a  single  mulched  tree  compared 
with  a  cultivated  tree  except  where  Nature,  through 
the  agency  of  those  stone  walls,  took  a  hand.  Even 
a  heavy  mulch  of  straw  given  the  other  trees  in  the 
sod  portion,  could  not  have  developed  immediately  the 
thrift  and  fruitfulness  observed  in  the  stone  wall 
trees;  but  such  a  mulch  would  have  made  a  vast 
difference  in  results  even  in  the  short  time  elapsing 
since  the  orchard  was  taken  under  the  station’s  care; 
and  such  a  mulch  would  necessarily  have  been,  at  the 
outset,  a  part  of  the  programme  in  a  fair  test  of 
mulching  versus  cultivation. 

From  a  strictly  experimental  point  of  view,  where 
different  methods  under  comparison  must  individually 
be  given  full  and  equal  opportunity,  and  this  from  the 
outset,  I  have  little  interest  in  the  work  in  the  Auchter 
orchard.  Those  trees  in  the  newly  sown  grass  plot  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  at  the  very  beginning,  from  which,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  fail  to  fully  recover  for  several 
seasons  to  come.  At  least  the  reported  yellowish, 
sickly  color  of  the  foliage,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  and 
the  tiny,  weakly  growth,  would  indicate  a  very  severe 
check.  I  sincerely  trust,  however,  that  the  damage 
will  be  repaired  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  so  far  as 
may  be  done,  by  thorough  mulching  and  a  stimulating 
plant  food.  This  kindness  is  certainly  due  the  trees 
outside  of  experimental  considerations.  Observations 
as  to  yields  of  mulched  trees  will  soon  be  given. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  f.  h.  ballou. 


HANDLING  A  BALKY  HORSE. 

It  would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as  anything  I 
can  think  of  to  be  able  to  hand  you  a  “sure  cure” 
for  balkers,  but  I  hardly  think  I  have  anything  new 
to  say  on  this  subject.  When  we  come  to  the  genuine 
inbred  balker  we  all  have  to  admit  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  pretty  close  to  the  high  stump.  My  experience  is 
that  the  balking  vice  more  than  any  other  requires 
different  handling  for  each  individual  case.  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  could  not  be  started  by  some 
means,  but  when  you  speak  of  “cure”  I’ll  go  back  and 
sit  down.  By  cure  I  mean  such  correction  of  the  fault 
that  anybody  can  drive  the  animal.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  all  cases  because,  as  a  famous  horse  trainer 
has  well  put  it,  “you  can’t  cure  all  the  balky  drivers.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 

For  a  sulker  that  will  throw  himself  and  refuse  to 
get  up,  “hog-tying,”  Fig.  55,  is  as  good  a  remedy  to 
apply  as  we  are  likely  to  find.  Tie  all  four  feet  to¬ 
gether  and  then  go  and  weed  the  onions  or  sit  down 
in  the  shade  and  read  the  news  for  an  hour.  Two 
hours  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases.  You  can  very 
near  tell  when  he  has  given  up.  His  eyes  will  beg 
when  you  come  near  him.  It  its  better,  however,  not 


to  go  near  him  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He 
must  have  time  to  gather  in  the  fine  points  of  your 
argument.  He  is  usually  very  particular  to  keep  on 
his  feet  after  one  or  two  applications  of  this  remedy, 
and  the  chances  are  he  will  not  balk  at  all  with  you , 
but  the  next  man  that  gets  him?  Who  knows? 

The  “guy  rope,”  Fig.  56,  works  satisfactorily  in  some 
cases.  Tie  small  rope  around  the  animal’s  neck  and 
take  half  hitch  on  lower  jaw.  Let  a  good  husky  man 


pull  steady  on  this  rope.  He  will  start  with  a  lunge, 
and  in  many  cases,  especially  young  horses,  will  give 
up  the  standing  habit.  When  other  ideas  fail  rapid 
whipping  across  the  nose  with  a  light  whip  ~*ill  start 
him.  I  have  seen  balkers  go  to  work  like  honest  men 
after  being  given  a  whirl  by  the  head  and  tail  trick, 
Fig.  57.  Tie  knot  in  horse’s  tail  and  loop  halter  rope 
over  this  as  short  as  possible.  Let  him  spin  until  he 
gets  dizzy,  unloop  halter  and  turn  him  the  other  way. 


I  suppose  the  point  is  that  anything  which  will  take 
the  animal’s  attention  from  his  pet  idea  constitutes  a 
remedy  for  the  time  being.  I  worked  one  balker  on 
a  mower  two  or  three  days  by  tying  his  tail  to  the 
singletree  tight  enough  to  take  part  of  the  strain. 
After  that  he  would  pull  by  the  tugs  without  having 
his  tail  tied.  They  certainly  tax  our  inventive  facul¬ 
ties,  these  balkers. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  not  to  do  with  a  balker. 


Don’t  hammer  him.  As  soon  as  you  lose  your  temper 
and  go  to  clubbing  him  you  might  as  well  turn  him 
out.  They  are  sometimes  started  by  clubbing,  but 
they  alwa3'S  balk  harder  next  time ;  at  any  rate  the 
majority  of  them  do.  I  think  balkers  are  always  the 
result  of  bungling  on  the  trainer’s  part.  There  are 
“natural  balkers,”  I’ll  admit,  but  the  tendency  can  be 
corrected  by  careful  handling  in  breaking.  Such  a 
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colt  must  be  gradually  worked  up  to  the  pulling  point. 
He  must  learn  to  stretch  a  tug  on  a  light  rig  before 
he  is  put  on  a  load  of  any  kind.  We  have  to  study 
the  question  from  his  standpoint  as  it  were,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him,  and  encourage  him  instead  of  trying 
•to  force  him  too  fast.  You  can  get  better  results  in 
less  time  by  putting  a  collar  and  tugs  and  lines  on 
him;  for  instance,  put  a  rope  in  the  tugs  and  pull 
back  on  it  while  you  drive  him  around  the  yard,  than 
you  can  by  hitching  him  with  a  strong  horse  artd 
dragging  and  slugging  him  along  the  road.  When 
they  are  discouraged  and  sulky,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  make  them  see  any  bright  side  to  life  in  the  har- 

ness-  A  HORSE  WRANGLER. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

A.  B.  Copeland  on  page  42,  asks  about  co-operative 
telephone  companies  and  the  cost,  of  service.  First  let 
me  give  a  sketch  of  what«has  been  done  here.  About 
five  years  ago  a  few  of  us,  mostly  farmers,  got  to¬ 
gether  in  a  small  village  in  this  county  and  after  many 
stormy  debates  succeeded  in  organizing  a  home  tele¬ 
phone  company.  We  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  then  proceeded  to  sell  stock.  This,  at 
first,  was  slow  work*  but  people  after  a  while  began  to 
acquire  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  our  sales  have  averaged  about  $800  to  $1,000 
per  month.  At  first  people  would  say:  “Of  what  use 
are  your  telephones?  Your  lines  don’t  go  anywhere. 
We  can’t  talk  to  New  York  or  Chicago  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  They  soon  learned,  however,  that  it  was  of 
more  value  to  them  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
their  neighbors  and  with  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  than  it  was  to  reach  San  Francisco  or  New 
York.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  demand  for 
telephones  has  been  far  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  Of  course  we  could  have  borrowed  money, 
but  deemed  it  a  safer  policy  to  keep  out  of  debt.  All 
stock  sold  has  been  sold  at  par,  and  no  dividends  are 
allowed  on  stock  unsold.  The  company  now  has  nearly 
600  telephones  installed,  mostly  rural,  about  600  miles 
of  line,  four  exchanges,  franchises  in  one  city  and  two 
large  towns,  reaches  two  cities,  two  towns,  seven  vil¬ 
lages,  connects  with  two  other  independent  systems 
and  through  them  with  hundreds  of  others  extending 
all  over  the  United  States.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  independent 
telephones  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  Bell  tele¬ 
phones.  Our  company  is  practically  out  of  debt,  and 
its  capital  stock  is  soon  to  be  increased  to  $50,000.  The 
dividend  to  stockholders  the  first  year  was  five  per 
cent  per  quarter,  then  three  per  cent  per  quarter  or  12 
per  cent  a  year  until  recently.  It  is  now  paying  two 
per  cent  per  quarter  and  all  taxes  besides  setting 
aside  a  fund  for  depreciation.  Why  the  decrease?  It 
is  because  of  increased  service.  The  history  of  every 
telephone  company  shows  that  the  larger  the  system 
is  the  greater  the  relative  cost  and  consequently  the 
smaller  the  profits,  unless  toll  is  charged.  Our  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  $1  per  month,  with  no  toll  charges,  for  a 
service  superior  to  that  given  by  the  Bell  people  in  this 
locality.  Why  is  this  company  a  success  when  three 
other  companies  organized  within  a  few  miles  from 
here  went  to  the  dogs?  Well,  in  the  first  place  we 
kept  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  monopoly;  the  others 
didn’t.  Secondly,  we  moved  slowly  and  kept  out  of 
debt.  Thirdly,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  se¬ 
lect  from  among  our  own  number,  as  officers,  capable 
men,  who  were  competent  and  willing  to  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  subscrib¬ 
ers ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  do  not  sell  stock  to 
strangers  and  speculators,  but  chiefly  to  the  users  of 
the  telephones,  and  have  limited  the  number  of  shares 
that  will  be  sold  to  any  individual.  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  organizing  a  telephone  company  merely  to  turn 
the  system  over  to  the  enemy,  take  my  advice  and 
don’t.  If  you  expect  to  run  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  you  must  expect  to  have  a  fight  on  your  hands. 
To  answer  more  directly  the  questions  asked,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  depends  upon  the  business  ability  of  the 
officers.  In  well-established  systems  the  service  is 
usually  first  class.  Of  course,  nearly  all  companies 
give  both  rental  and  toll  service.  Toll  rates  depend 
upon  the  distance  and  the  amount  of  competition. 
Rentals  range  from  $1  per  month  in  country  districts 
to  $5  and  up  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  no 
competition.  Home  companies  usually  give  unlimited 
service — no  toll  charges — for  $1  to  $1.25  per  month  for 
residence  ’phones.  Good  service  cannot  be  given  for 
less  unless  the  system  is  small.  To  build  a  good  line, 
two  wires,  No.  12  B.  B.  galvanized  iron  wire,  cedar 
poles  four-inch,  20  feet,  first-class  bridging  telephones, 
cost  from  $40  to  $60  per  mile,  including  labor,  where 
’phones  average  a  half  mile  apart.  Don’t  buy  any  sec¬ 
ond-hand  or  worked-over  instruments,  but  send  to  the 
manufacturers  of  independent  goods  for  catalogues 
and  prices  and  get  the  best.  e.  s.  m. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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WESTERN  MEN  ON  ALFALFA. 

All  Right  in  Kansas. 

In  answer  to  F.  M.  C.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  page  40, 
will  say  I  have  been  experimenting  with  Alfalfa  in 
eastern  Kansas  for  eight  or  10  years.  Three  years 
ago  I  sowed  about  one  acre  in  September;  had  a  good 
stand  except  a  few  yards  square  on  one  corner,  which 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  I  did  not  see  any  reason 
for  the  failure.  I  had  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  seed 
left  after  seeding  in  Fall.  Some  time  about  first  of 
April  I  scattered  this  seed  over  this  corner  without 
any  preparation  of  soil ;  did  not  work  seed  into  soil  in 
any  way,  and  got  a  good  stand.  Weather  conditions 
were  ideal  for  success  of  the  experiment;  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  young  plants  healthy  and  growing, 
not  enough  to  make  rank  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
which  would  have  been  fatal.  In  eastern  Kansas 
weather  conditions  at  that  time  of  year  are  usually 
on  extremes,  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would 
fail;  in  fact  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  stand 
sown  in  Spring.  I  have  sown  as  late  as  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  got  a  good  stand.  I  prefer  sowing  last  of 
August  or  first  of  September ;  best  stand  I  ever  got 
was  sown  in  July.  I  have  a  plot  now  that  is  not  as 
thick  as  I  want  it.  I  intend  to  disk  it  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  reseed.  One  of  Coburn’s  “don’ts”  is  don’t 
graze  it.  I  have  found  this  is  wise.  If  I  lived  where 
it  was  difficult  to  get  a  stand  and  succeeded  in  getting 
stand  would  not  graze,  but  for  soiling  crop  or  hay  it 
is  a  gold  mine.  B.  e.  p. 

Hillsdale,  Kan. 

Nebraska  Tests  It  Hard. 

I  see  on  page  40  F.  M.  C.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  wants 
some  Alfalfa  advice.  I  live  out  here  in  Nebraska 
where  Alfalfa  is  at  its  best;  that  is,  proves  its  real 
worth,  more  so  than  farther  east,  as  it  will  stand  so 
much  more  dry  weather  than  clover  or  other  legumes. 
I  infer  from  F.  M.  C.’s  writing  that  he  has  a  good 
stand,  but  doesn’t  know  it,  thinking  it  ought  to  be 
as  thick  as  Blue  grass.  Alfalfa  is  a  great  deal  like 
wheat  in  some  respects.  It  is  very  small  and  tender 
when  it  first  comes  up,  but  it  stools  out  like  smaIR 
grain.  In  a  year  or  so  it  will  have  become  a  great 
plant  with  big  long  roots  extending  10  or  15  feet  deep, 
sometimes  deeper,  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  kind 
of  soil  and  climate.  If  it  is  dry  it  will  root  deeper, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  live  through  the  dry  spells.  It  is 
different  from  clover.  It  takes  about  two  years  for  it 
to  get  to  its 'best,  but  it  will  remain  that  way  if  treated 
right.  If  F.  M.  C.  would  do  as  he  suggests  he  would 
lose  his  seed  and  nobody  would  pay  him  for  his  work 
either.  The  seed  would  sprout  the  first  warm  spell 
and  then  freeze  down,  as  it  is  very  tender  when  young. 
It  breathes  through,  its  leaves  when  small,  before  it 
roots  much,  the  same  as  people  do  through  their  lungs, 
and  if  they  are  frozen  or  cut  off  the  plant  will  die. 
Care  has  to  be  taken  when  it  is  mown 
the  first  time  (I  refer  to  Spring  sow¬ 
ing)  after  sowing  as  the  cutter  bar 
may  be  run  too  low,  thereby  clipping 
it  too  short.  After  it  gets  a  start  this 
does  not  bother,  as  there  are  more 
leaf  buds  close  to  the  ground.  My 
advice  would  be  to  let  it  alone  for  a 
year  and  then  disk.  This  will  thicken 
it  by  sp'.itting  the  crowns  and  making 
two  or  three  plants  where  one  for¬ 
merly  grew.  After  Alfalfa  is  thor¬ 
oughly  set  it  cannot  be  hurt  with  a 
disk.  It  looks  as  though  it  was  all 
gone,  but  in  a  day  or  two  it  shoots  up 
stronger  than  ever.  Disking  also  cul¬ 
tivates  the  ground,  loosening  the  soil 
up  and  letting  in  the  air  and  sun,  also 
rain  when  it  comes.  Alfalfa  is  hard 
to  get  started  sometimes,  but  after  it 
is  started  it  is  the  best  money-making 
crop  here  when  handled  right.  It  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  as  a  milk  producer'. 

Everything  likes  it.  from  the'  old  cow 
or  horse  down  to  the  six-weeks-old 
pig  or  the  old  rooster.  If  one  reallyi 
wants  to  know  all  about  Alfalfa  get  F. 

D.  Coburn’s  work  on  it.  Every  local¬ 
ity  presents  some  special  problem, 
which  calls  for  study  of  conditions.  w.  R.  jones. 


THE  R.UHA.L  NEW-YORKER 

constantly  needing  repairs.  Can  a  concrete  roof  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  upon  such  a  building?  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

1  here  is,  of  course,  a  strong  temptation  to  build 
icehouses  of  concrete,  brick  or  stone,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  a  frame  building  when  used 
for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  build  an 
icehouse  of  materials  which  are  such  good  conductors 
of  heat.  You  could,  of  course,  fill  your  10-inch  air 
space  with  some  material  like  mill  shavings,  dry  saw¬ 
dust  or  cut  straw,  but  even  then  the  inside  wall  being 
of  concrete  and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  would  bring 


WHERE  JACK  FROST  DREW  THE  LINE.  Fig.  59. 
the  heat  up  from  the  ground  and  also  down  from  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  it  would  not  give  as  good 
protection  as  would  a  frame  constructed  building. 
The  meltage  of  ice  in  a  house  constructed  as  pro¬ 
posed  with  a  10-inch  air  space  would  be  at  least  double 
what  it  should  be  in  a  well  constructed  frame  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  might  be  more  than  this.  If  the  air  space 
was  filled  with  some  insulating  material  as  suggested 
the  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  insulating  material  would  deteriorate 
rapidly  by  absorption  of  moisture  unless  extreme  care 
was  taken  in  constructing  the  concrete  wall. 

Concrete  blocks  such  as  are  used  for  house  build¬ 
ing  would  be  no  better  than  the  double  walls  of  con- 


GOOD  WEATHER  FOR  THICK  OVERCOATS.  Fig.  60. 


A  CONCRETE  ICEHOUSE. 

Would  an  icehouse  18x20,  16  high  (four  feet  of  which 
would  he  under  ground-,  constructed  of  two  four-inch  con¬ 
crete  walls  above  the  foundation  with  a  10-inch  air  space, 
prove  to  lie  as  good  an  ice  saver  as  one  properly  con¬ 
structed  of  wood?  Would  the  hollow  concrete  blocks, 
8x8x16  inches,  such  are  ordinarily  used  in  house  building, 
make  a  good  icehouse?  These  would  only  give  a  dead-air 
space  of  four  inches,  and  that  space  would  be  half  occupied 
by  the  blocks  themselves.  We  can,  however,  get  all  the 
sawdust  we  need,  thus  enabling  us  to  stack  the  ice  any  dis¬ 
tance  lrom  the  walls  of  the  building  we  may  wlsb.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  we  wisli  to  avoid  lining  with  boards,  as  they  are 


cretc  with  an  air  space  between.  In  fact  they  would 
not  be  as  good,  except  from  a  structural  standpoint, 
as  they  would  stand  up  better  and  make  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  job  of  construction.  Neither  of  the  construc¬ 
tions  suggested  is  of  any  considerable  insulating 
value,  and  if  either  of  them  is  adopted  dependence 
must  be  placed  entirely  on  the  packing  or  covering 
material  used  on  the  ice.  As  plenty  of  sawdust  is 
available  it  is  suggested  that  a  solid  concrete  wall  six 
to  eight  inches  in  thickness  be  built,  not  depending  on 
this  wall  in  any  way  for  insulation,  but  wholly  on  the 
sawdust  used  in  packing  the  ice;  18  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  should  be  used  on  the  ground  and  from  two  to 
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three  feet  on  the  sides  and  the  same  quantity  on  the 
top  of  the  ice.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  amount 
of  ice  to  be  stored  and  makes  the  difficulty  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  ice  from  the  house  much  greater. 

A  concrete  roof  on  such  a  building  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable  except  at  an  expense  which  would  be  almost 
prohibitive,  and  unless  a  very  exceptional  job  of  con¬ 
crete  work  was  secured,  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  it  would  be  tight.  There  is  no  great  advantage 
of  making  the  roof  of  concrete  as  the  deterioration  to 
the  roof  of  an  ice  storage  house  is  not  essentially 
greater  than  to  the  roof  of  any  other  building,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  constructed  and  properly  ven¬ 
tilated.  Icehouse  construction  has  been  so  thoroughly 
treated  in  various  publications  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  details  of  same.  As  a  suggestion,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  modern  way  of  constructing  ice 
storage  rooms  is  to  insulate  the  floor,  side  walls  and 
ceiling  thoroughly,  and  not  to  use  any  packing  mater¬ 
ial  around  or  on  the  ice.  To  do  this  a  very  tight  and 
well-constructed  building  is  necessary  and  a  wall  of 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  carefully  filled 
with  mill  shavings  or  dry  sawdust,  protected  on  the 
outside  and  inside  by  the  best  grades  of  insulating 
paper,  if  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
doors  to  the  icehouse  which  must  be  kept  closed  at 
all  times.  Ventilation  from  the  ice  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable,  but  the  space  between  ceiling  and  roof 
should  be  arranged  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
advantage  of  this  style  of  house  over  the  old  style  is 
ease  of  filling  and  convenience  in  removing  ice. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  madison  cooper. 

WHY  CLOVER  FAILS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  various  causes  of  clover  failure,  such  as  soil 
acidity,  or  deficiency  of  humus,  or  mineral  elements, 
have  been  often  discussed  in  the  agricultural  press, 
but  the  thought  of  “clover  sickness”  as  a  real  disease 
is  rarely  mentioned,  and  I  think  that  few  have  ever 
looked  this  way  for  the  cause.  Tennessee  farmers 
have  for  years  been  puzzled  by  failures,  in  spite  of 
lime,  fertilizers  or  other  conditions  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  clover.  I  have  known  cases  where  the 
early  growth  of  clover  was  very  rank,  proving  the  soil 
conditions  to  be  right,  in  which  the  second  crop  was 
a  dead  mass  of  stems  by  the  time  the  seed  should  have 
been  ripe.  As  the  result  -of  investigation  by  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  fungus  disease,  or  an- 
thracnose.  It  attacks  the  plants  at  any  age,  but  is 
at  its  worst  during  the  hot  months  from  June  to 
August.  The  affected  leaf  turns  a  grayish  color  on  the 
under  side,  then  blackens,  and  the  stem  dies  and  falls. 
The  crown  sometimes  lives  till  the  following  season, 
but  often  the  entire  plant  dies  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
of  course  worse  on  land  that  has  grown  clover,  but 
often  attacks  sowings  on  land  newly  cleared.  Lime  does 
not  check  it,  and  stable  manure  often  favors  its  spread, 
as  manure  furnishes  an  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  fungi.  It  affects  Al¬ 
falfa  also  to  some  extent,  but  not  as 
seriously  as  Red  clover.  The  extent 
of  infected  territory  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  it  has  been  found  m 
Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  both  Vir¬ 
ginias,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
responsible  for  trouble  farther  north. 

Thus  far  no  practical  method  of 
fighting  the  disease  has  been  found, 
but  experiments  are  now  being  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  breeding  a  re¬ 
sistant  variety  of  clover.  It  was 
noticed  that  occasional  plants  in  af¬ 
fected  fields  survived  the  attacks  of 
disease  and  the  idea  was  formed  that 
seed  saved  from  these  plants  and  sown 
and  re-selected  would  give  a  resistant 
variety.  The  past  season’s  work  has 
given  promise  of  success,  but  at  best 
it  will  be  some  years  before  an 
immune  clover  will  be  grown  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  give  practical  relief. 
Until  then  our  only  recourse  is  to  look 
for  the  best  substitute.  The  only 
legume  that  answers  the  purpose  well 
and  fits  in  the  same  rotation  is  Alsike. 
This  has  been  found  to  thrive  on  in¬ 
fected  soil,  and  may  be  considered  immune  to  the  an- 
thracnose.  It  is  not  as  rank  a  grower  as  the  Red 
clover,  but  is  rather  more  nutritious,  and  makes  a  fine 
quality  of  hay,  while  for  pasturing  it  is  probably  su¬ 
perior  to  Red  clover.  Alsike,  like  Red  clover,  will  not 
thrive  on  acid  soils,  and  responds  to  the  use  of  lime 
in  such  conditions.  I  would  advise  all  farmers  who 
are  having  trouble  with  clover  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  State  experiment  station  and  determine  the  true 
cause,  and  if  the  anthracnose  is  found  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  Alsike  will  go  far  toward  solving  the 
difficulty.  C.  R.  SPANGLER. 

Monroe  Co.,  Tenn. 
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[Every  query  must  be  aecomimniod  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forgot  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  In  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTITAM  P.  ALIjDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FA NCHER. . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCIIOT _ Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TTTLLY . Corning,  N.  Y, 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizer  For  A  Neglected  Orchard. 

T.  E.  G.,  Dunbarton,  N.  H. — I  have  a 
small  orchard  that  has  been  neglected  for 
some  years.  What  fertilizer  would  you  use 
to  bring  it  up  again  and  how  would  you 
apply  it?  The  orchard  is  In  sod. 

Ans. — For  such  a  sod  orchard  you 
should  use  soluble  chemicals.  If  you  do 
not  buy  mixed  goods  use  a  mixture  of 
one  part  by  weight  nitrate  of  soda,  one 
part  muriate  of  potash  and  two  parts 
acid  phosphate.  Scatter  600  pounds  of 
this  mixture  evenly  over  the  sod,  and  cut 
the  grass  at  least  twice,  leaving  it  on  the 
ground. 

Brown  Beetles  On  Raspberries. 

E.  E.  I). ,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. — My  crop  of 
red  raspberries  was  ruined  last  year  by  a 
small  brown  beetle  that  gnaws  the  buds  and 
blossoms,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Others  in 
this  vicinity  have  been  troubled  in  the  same 
way.  What  remedy  can  we  use? 

Ans. — There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
small,  brown  beetles  which  attack  the 
buds  and  blossoms  of  raspberries.  One 
of  them  is  the  parent  of  the  little  white 
worm,  which  later  is  found  in 
the  berries.  This  is  known  scien¬ 
tifically  as  Byturus  unicolor.  I 
think  the  bushes  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  many  of  the  beetles  killed 
by  one  or  two  thorough  applications  of 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  mixture  would  stick  on  better  than 
a  Paris-green  spray.  Apply  as  soon  as 
the  first  beetles  appear,  and  if  necessary 
make  a  second  application 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Cement  For  Roofing. 

K.  TT.  L.,  Minong,  Wia. — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  cover 
an  old  shingle  roof  of  a  dwelling  house  with 
cement  and  make  it  watertight  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shingles,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  remove  them  and  spread  the  cement  on 
the  roof  boards,  they  being  planed  and 
matched?  The  roof  is  steep,  being  half 
pilch.  How  thick,  one  inch,  more  or  less, 
ought  it  to  be  laid?  Best  quality  Portland 
cement  to  be  used. 

Ans. — We  submit  this  to  readers  for 
answer.  Some  months  ago  a  friend 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  told  how  this  is 
done  on  a  large  scale. 

In  case  of  its  cracking  on  account  of  the 
building  settling,  or  any  other  cause,  it  can 
easily  he  repaired  by  mixing  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  very  thin  and  going  over  the  surface 
with  a  whitewliite  brush  ;  all  cracks  would 
he  filled,  as  we  have  repaired  cisterns  that 
way,  and  they  never  bothered  since.  They 
use  a  woven  wire  about  one-half  inch  mesh, 
and  on  old  shingle  roofs  simply  nail  it  on 
the  old  shingles  or  cover  with  hoards  on 
new  roof,  and  cut  lath  three  to  four  inches 
long  and  nail  on  roof  boards,  then  the  woven 
wire  on  that,  then  plaster  on  the  cement 
about  three-quarters  to  one  inch,  and  the 
work  is  done.  They  also  have  one  building 
where  the  wire  netting  was  nailed  to  each 
rafter  and  then  hoards  were  fitted  under, 
and  as  fast  as  the  cement  set  the  hoards 
were  moved  to  the  next  pair.  That  roof 
seems  as  substantial  as  any  so  far.  That 
was  built  two  or  three  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  for  this  roofing  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  mixed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  sand.  We  would  like  all  the 
facts  we  can  get  about  this  matter.  We 
are  sometimes  asked  if  cement  can  be 
put  over  old  iron  or  tin  roofs.  We  un¬ 


derstand  not,  since  the  metal  expands 
and  contracts  with  heat  or  cold. 

Green  Rye  for  Milch  Cows. 

O.  N.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. — Is  green  rye  a 
good  feed  for  dairy  cows,  and  would  it 
make  good  hay  if  cut  at  the  right  time 
and  properly  cured? 

Ans. — We  find  rye  bay  the  poorest  of 
all  the  grain  hays — that  is,  grain  cut 
green  and  cured  before  it  is  straw.  Stock 
like  oats,  wheat  and  barley  better,  but 
the  rye  gives  a  heavy  yield  and  if  cut 
early  will  be  eaten.  We  use  it  every 
year.  It  can  be  cut  earlier  than  other 
grain  and  thus  have  the  ground  free 
for  another  crop  to  follow  it.  Where 
cattle  are  soiled  rye  is  always  used  for 
the  first  Spring  feed. 

Eggs  in  Silicate  of  Soda. 

M .  II.,  Goslien.  N.  Y. — Are  eggs  preserved 
in  silicate  of  soda  injurious  to  health?  Ex¬ 
plain  what  silicate  of  soda  is. 

Ans. — No.  The  authorities  state  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  silicate  of 
soda  or  water  glass.  It  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  sodium  and  silica — the 
latter  obtained  from  pure  sand.  The 
following  method  of  making  water  glass 
is  given:  Mix  30  pounds  of  pearlash, 
45  of  sand  and  12  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  heat  to  a  very  high  temperature  for 
six  hours.  The  mass  is  then  powdered 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water — one  part 
of  glass  to  four  or  five  of  the  water, 
and  boil  until  all  that  will  has  dis¬ 
solved.  This  water  glass  hardens  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 


A  Cement  Silo. — Some  time  since  you 
asked  for  the  experience  of  those  having 
cement  silos.  I  have  a  cement  silo  15 
feet  in  diameter,  30  feet  high.  It  was 
built  by  a  local  company  of  blocks  20x20 
inches,  and  four  inches  thick;  blocks  re¬ 
inforced  with  rods  which  were  joined 
with  links  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  tension.  The  idea  is  excellent,  the  con¬ 
struction  was  poor,  in  that  inside  walls 
are  rough  and  somewhat  out  of  plumb. 
This  causes  some  spoiled  silage  in  the 
upper  part.  Below  the  pressure  over¬ 
comes  this,  and  there  is  no  spoiled  silage. 
1  have  a  99-barrel  water  tank  built  in 
the  same  way  that  gives  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  M.  L.  p. 

Ohio. 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  GRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 


Have  for  upwards  of  70  years  been 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  High  Grade 


Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Plants 


The  fame  of  these  great  Nurseries  has 
extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  Spring  season  of  1908  with  their  usual 
large  and  exclusive  collections  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
goods  furnished. 

They  Have  no  Agents, 

but  sell  their  products  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  complete  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  which  gives  prices  aud 
contains  full  cultural  directions. 

Superb  New  Edition 

of  this  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will 
he  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

eiglit  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  .1.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Snr.  Co.,  N.Y. 


0«h.r  Pni.  for  all  early  vegetables,  $1  per  1000.  8entl 

1  dpCl  lUlO  for  cir.  i\  II.  dronby  he  Sou,  ('atonsville,  Md. 


DEATH  TRICKS— 4  ets.  each,  Elherta.  etc:  free 
i  *  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


\  GUARANTEE 

M  V  TT  C  C  O  I  have  been  breed- 
ml  I  laCLV  intf  Hardy  Eve** 
I  preens  and  forest  trees  for  thirty-two  years* 
j  My  name,  ray  reputation  is  back  of  every 
<  sale  I  make.  I  sell  nothing 
1  but  the  hardiest  nursery 
r  grown  stock.  Satisfaction  of 
r  every  customer  guaranteed. 

I  specialize  on  Kverxreeiw  and 
Forest  Trees.  Quality  the  high¬ 
est.  Prices  lowest  of  all.  Over 
fifiy  million  Evergreens.  Forty 
tested  varieties.  All  sizes  for  all  pur  ■ 

'  poses.  $4  and  up  per  1,000.  Fifty  Won- 
aerful  Bargain  lots — $1.00  to  $10.00  per 
10  >  prepaid.  Catalog  full  of  valuable 
Informatlon.  Describes  ot«x  two  hundred  . 
varif'tien,  Including  Shade,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit Treeii,  beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Rt*ef  and  Smtll  Fruit*.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  in  j  1908  Catalog  and  bargain  sheet 
— FREE.  Writ*  today.  Now.  Oiu  beautl- 
ful  red  cedar  tree  f r-e  with  every  order. 

Evergreen  Specialist* 

Box  74  Dundee,  Illinois 


0.  HILL, 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 


APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
largo  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  onr  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  IIOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


This  is  the  Book  that  will 
Increase  Your  Fruit  Profits 


A  DOLtfcR 
BOOK  FOR 

wl  CENT 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a  banker,  succeeded  in 
Fmit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cess  in  growing  strawberries.  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  ap- 

fles,  peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 

ie  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  TSooK  is  Free 

also  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them. 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Co., 

Boi  lOO 


Rochester,  N.  T- 


Sample  Apples 
FREE 

DELICIOUS, 

BLACK  BEN,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  our  customers  wanting 
to  see  the  fruit  of  these  superb  varieties;  as 
they  have  been  introduced  a  comparatively 
short  time,  we  were  unable  to  secure  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This  year,  however, 
we  have  a  full  carload  and  offer  to  send,  free 
of  charge,  a  specimen  of  each  sort  (as  long 
as  they  last)  to  all  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  planters  who  apply.  Understand,  we 
make  no  charge  whatever  for  the  fruit — the 
only  expense  to  you  will  be  the  express 
charges  on  the  small  package,  usually  not 
more  than  25^  or  35^,  tho  to  distant  points 
the  express  charges  will  be  a  little  more.  * 

To  those  who  want  more  than  a  sample, 
we  will  furnish,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  box 
(holding  about  a  bushel),  all  of  one  variety 
or  assorted  as  preferred,  for  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Louisiana,  purchaser  to  pay  transportation. 

If  small  sample  is  wanted,  fill  out  blank 
below,  cut  out  and  mail  to  us.  If  a  box  is 
wanted  send  remittance  to  cover,  with  explicit 
shipping  directions  and  we  will  ship  promptly. 

We  cannot  supply  varieties  other 
than  those  named  above;  we  make  no 
effort  to  furnish  old,  well  known  sorts  that 
may  be  found  in  every  large  market. 

REQUEST  FOR  SAMPLE  APPLES 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards 
Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Dear  Sirs:  I  ac¬ 
cept  your  offer  of  free  samples  of  Fruit  of 
such  sorts  of  apples  as  you  may  have — 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Stayman  Winesap, 
and  you  may  send  them  at  your  early  con¬ 
venience  by  express,  to  the  address  below 
and  I  will  pay  the  express  charges. 


Name 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Struw  berry  Pliuil* 
tho  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  moat  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  iu  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
email  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  It  today-. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


TREES 


$6, 000  P  APPLES, 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlaws  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


Post  Office. 


Express  Office. 


Co. 


..State. 


STARK  FRUIT  BOOK  tells  all  about 
the  best  varieties  of  all  hardy  fruits,  gives 
clear,  concise  planting  and  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

STARK  BROS  MiSS/Sol  (.- 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


ley*  1 

Acres.  Established  1809. 
Never  have  bad  San  Jose 
Scale.  “  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo,  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dauiim^'N.Y. 


Ctrawerry  I’lants— All  the  leading  varieties,  new 
and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalogue. 
Prices $1.25  per  1000 up.  David  Bodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


PLANTS— Chipman  and  Myer, 
two  of  our  best.  All  the  good 
old  sorts  too.  20th  annual  catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATiTi 

Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. K. Weston &Co., It. D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 

A  2“Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  till  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Over  Half  n  Century  of  Fair  Dealing 

s  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  l.uwn, 
Pork,  Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse. 

Catalogue  No.  1,  112  pages, 
PUKE  to  purchasers  of  Eruit 
•and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs, 
etc.  No.  2, 168  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  in  generul.  Immense  stock  of 
»  Superb  and  Choice  CANNAH,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  tho  best  and  snvo  you  money.  Try  it. 
M  yearH.  1200  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

«OX  167,  PAINES VI LLE,  OHIO. 

BLIZZARD 

BEKsrr  _ 

•  grow  them 

MSaM  ^  by  thomillion.  To 
provo  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  0  fine  Spruces  2  yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mai  ling 
expenses  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free, 
[The  M  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage  Iowa.. 


CTRA  WHERRY  PI. ANTS— Reliable,  money- 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  10U0. 
New  illus.  cat.  Fheb.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRIES 

1.000.000  !n  30  the  Best  Varieties 
■  jwwwjwww  jor  market  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


F 


RUIT  TREES 


and  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  BOSKS. 

The  largest  and  best  fruit  growers  in  the  country  say  our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  and 

Send  for  catalog.  T.  B.  West,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  box  287,  Perry,  0. 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.”  E»? 


FRIIITTRFFQ  Reliable,  Hardy,  ^  Trees 

8  m  ■  ■  B  1  %  ■■■  ■■  Some  new  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free. 

A  diagram,  explanatory  of  tho  FT I.I.ER  System, 
employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

H .  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  other  FRUIT  TREES 


—All  the  leading  varieties. 
Currants,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants.  We 
have  unexcelled  facilities 
for  giving  customers  value  received.  Early  orders  appreciated.  Send  for  onr  free  catalog  telling 
WHAT  to  plant  and  HOW'  to  plant  for  PROFIT  aud  PLEASURE. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


S 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW. 


All  best  Standard  Varieties;  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 

frade  represented  or  vonr  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Catalog  with  "Instructions  How  to  Grow, 
Tee.  C.  K.  WHITTEN’S  NUR, SERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11. >  Michigan. 
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A  FERTILIZER  TEST  WITH  CORN. 

Two  years  ago  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  I  con¬ 
ducted  a  very  interesting  fertilizer  test 
on  corn.  The  chemicals  were  put  up 
by  the  station  in  proper  amounts  for  the 
1-80  acre  plots,  of  which  there  were  10. 
The  plots  were  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  table,  which  shows  also  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  fertilizer  used,  yield  of  ear 
corn  in  pounds,  cost  in  cents  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  the  amounts  of  the  profit  or 
loss.  There  were  four  unfertilized 
check  plots,  1,  4,  7  and  10,  which  were 
fairly  uniform  in  yield.  May  8  I  ap¬ 
plied  the  chemicals  by  hand,  in  broad 
drills,  and  ran  a  wheel  hoe,  with  rake 
teeth,  along  the  drills  to  mix  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  soil,  and  then  planted 
the  corn  in  hills  3x3$^  feet  apart.  The 
crows  did  a  lot  of  damage,  but  I  re¬ 
planted  right  away  and  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  fair  stand.  The  corn  was  care¬ 
fully  thinned  to  a  uniform  number  of 
stalks  to  each  hill,  or  failing  in  that,  to 
an  equal  number  in  each  plot.  Each 
plot  was  one  rod  wide  and  two  rods 
long,  so  contained  four  rows  of  11 
hills  each,  which  is  rather  thin  planting. 
A  day  or  two  after  planting  there  were 
several  heavy  showers,  which  may  have 
washed  out  some  of  the  soluble  cliemi- 


their  soil  or  do  not  know  what  fer¬ 
tilizers  their  land  needs,  should  make  a 
trial  of  the  fertilizer  test  plot  on  either 
wheat  or  corn.  w.  E.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

THE  MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG  APPLE. 

Experience  here  in  central  Ohio  with 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  apple,  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Flournoy 
(page  39).  The  tree  is  a  good,  rather 
irregular  grower,  but  very  unproductive. 
The  largest  of  the  trees  (grafted 
standard-high  about  16  or  18  years  ago  ) 
is  a  charming  sight  in  Spring;  a  perfect 
sheet  of  bloom ;  but  the  crop  of  apples 
is  hardly  a  peck.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  defect  in  the  blossoms.  From  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  other  persons  with  it, 
it  would  seem  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
stamens ;  but  as  no  other  apple  tree 
stands  near  this  one  nothing  can  be  said 
on  that  point.  If  the  trees  would  bear, 
the  fruit  is  pretty  good,  but  not  equal 
to  Stavman  Winesap,  York  Imperial 
and  a  number  of  other  varieties.  I  have 
tried  partial  stripping  of  the  bark  in 
June,  in  the  case  of  eight  or  10  younger 
trees  of  the  same  variety,  but  without 
any  benefit.  These  will  be  top-grafted 
and  made  to  bear  Stuart  Golden,  Stay- 
man  or  other  choice  varieties.  r.  j.  b. 


cals,  especially  the  nitrate  of  soda. 
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Plot  6  gave  the  greatest  profit,  fol¬ 
lowed  by1  plots  2  and  8.  The  fact  that 
the  potash  salt  gave  no  result  is  very 
interesting.  The  reason,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  our  upland  clay  loams  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  this  chemical  in  an  available 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acid 
phosphate  seems  to  be  badly  needed,  as 
plots  2,  3,  6,  8  and  9  show  in  their  re¬ 
spective  yields.  Nitrate  of  soda  seems 
to  have  benefited  plots  6,  8  and  9,  but 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain.  To  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  planting,  nitrogen  should 
be  in  a  less  readily  soluble  form,  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  by  heavy  rains,  so  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  not  conclusive  in  regard  to 
nitrogen.  On  our  upland  clay  loams,  at 
least,  potash  may  be  dispensed  with  al¬ 
together.  Acid  phosphate  has  always 
given  good  results  here  on  both  wheat 
and  corn,  and  has  in  each  case  yielded  a 
good  profit.  The  soil  on  which  this 
test  was  made  is  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  is 
rather  poor,  as  the  yield  of  17  bushels 
per  acre  indicates,  but  the  planting  was 
rather  thin,  and  the  stand  was  injured 
by  the  crows.  Of  course  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  data  given  in  the  table  is  re¬ 
liable  enough  to  figure  the  profit  per 
acre  on  20  or  more  acres,  and  for  differ¬ 
ent  amounts  of  fertilizers,  or  for  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  but  I  do  claim  that  such 
a  test  is  far  more  reliable  as  an  indicator 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  needed  on 
your  land  than  the  most  careful  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis.  Such  test  plots  require 
some  care  and  attention,  but  they  cost 
you  very  little.  The  cost  of  the  material 
used  in  the  above  test  was  less  than  25 
cents,  but  you  must  get  the  different 
chemicals  separate  so  that  you  can  apply 
them  just  as  you  wish.  Those  who 
think  they  need  a  chemical  analysis  of 


Too  Many  Apples. — I  have  no  interest 
in  (he  Apple  Consumers’  league ;  have 
more  apples  in  our  region  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  Thousands  of  bushels 
went  to  waste  on  and  under  the  trees,  and 
other  thousands  of  bushels  are  rotting  in 
storage.  Farmers  lost  much  valuable  time 
picking  and  storing  apples  Instead  of  har¬ 
vesting  their  corn  crops,  some  of  which, 
and  nearly  all  the  fodder,  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  In  the  fields.  I  believe  in  caring  for 
our  most  valuable  crops  for  which  there 
is  a  home  demand,  instead  of  wasting  our 
own  help',  and  what  fTTTlo  we  can  hire,  to 
save  something  for  which  there  is  no 
market  within  a  thousand  miles,  and  to 
get  it  there  would  cost  about  as  much  ps 
it  would  bring.  Very  few  sprayers  are 
used  hereabouts.  About  the  only  interest 
in  them  is  by  the  agents  who  are  trying 
to  stick  some  “greeny,”  and  the  news¬ 
paper  men  who  are  making  big  money  ad¬ 
vertising  and  pulling  them.  I  doubt  if 
many  more  orchards  will  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  country  hereabouts.  Time  was  when 
we  had  a  good  market  for  apples  and 
other  fruit.  Now  it  seems  to  make  a  dealer 
sick  to  offer  him  apples.  lie  will  tell  you 
as  one  did!  the  writer  the  other  day,  that 
about  the  only  use  lie  could  make  of  them 
was  to  feed  his  horses.  w.  t.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  trouble  this  year  is  that 
too  many  members  of  the  League  stopped 
talking  apple  last  Fall  when  high  prices 
were  mentioned.  The  result  was  that  con¬ 
sumers  began  to  eat  oranges.  We  should 
keep  talking  apple  through  thick  and  thin, 
high  and  low,  and  never  stop. 


BETTER  IIAY  Til  AX  YOU 
EVER  HAD  BEFORE 

can  be  raised  by  our  Permanent  Meadow  Mixtures. 
Write  now  for  Booklet  and  1008  Catalog. 
SO  Years  of  experience  with  grasses. 

Do  Not  Delay. 

THE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

36  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  Grass  Seed  Dept. 


CANTALOUPE  SEED 

Standard  Varieties.  First  Quality. 

OKA  HAM  &  CO.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Pfl  R  Q  A  I  E— Crimson  <  lover  Seed,  $11.50  to  S4.50 
rUll  OHLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $11.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Oar-  I 
don  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes,  ! 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Seee/ 
\BooJc 

FOR  1908 

contains  6  3 
Specialties  in 
Vegetables, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

You  need  it. 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a  postal. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  ‘SHgSSR 


Burpee’s 

Seeds  Grow! 


And  the  Burpee  Business  Grows  ! 

Last  year  (our  31st)  we  sold 
more  seeds  than  ever  before  in  any 
one  year  and  in  1908  we  shall  sell 
even  more.  You  will  understand 
“the  reasons  why”  when  you  read 

Burpee’s  New 
Annual 
1908 

This  complete  book, 
bound  in  lithographed 
covers  and  containing 
also  six  superb  colored 
plates  painted  from 
nature,  is  Yours  for  the  asking, —  provided  you 
have  a  garden  and  will  mention  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement  It  is  an  elegant  book — the  best 
seed  catalog  we  have  yet  issued — and  offers  some 
most  remarkable  “New  Creations”  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  which  can  be  obtained  only  direct 
Jrom  US.  Many  a  winter's  evening  can  be  spent 
profitably  in  planning  your  garden,  by  a  careful 
study  of  this  book.  Shah  we  send  you  a  copy?  If 
you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  you  will  say  Ves! 

If  so,  write  to-day — do  not  put  off  and  possibly 
forget  until  it  is  too  late! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Thi>  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House, 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Northern  grown,  healthy,  vig'  mis,  full  of 
vitality  ami  saved  from  fields  freo  011  blight  or 
disease,  are  the  kinds  to  plant  for  profitable  crops. 
All  the  standard  kind  and  four  new  ones,  the  best 
over.  With  over  1,001)  acres  in  our  Seed  Farms  and 
frost  proof  warehouses  holding  54,000  bushels,  wo 
can  serve  you  better  than  any  other  firm.  We  sell 
direct  from  our  farms  to  yours.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Write  for  it  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


44  Th©  S«-al  of  Qualify*’ 


Try  the  New 

Majestic 

Tomato 

greatest  vegetable  novelty  of  the 
season.  The  largest,  most  productive 
and  finest  flavored.  When  wo  Intro¬ 
duced  the  pink  Majestic  three  years 
ago.  It  proved  to  lie  just  what  wo 
claimed,  and  hundreds  of  custom¬ 
ers  reported  fruits  weighing  3  to  7 
lbs.  euoh,  and  crops ol'  tuu  to  147  lbs. 
on  one  plant.  This  new  va¬ 
ts  fully  equal  to  It  in  every 
respect  but  will  bo  preferred  by 
many  on  account  of  its  bright  red 
color.  Tho  seed  Is  scarce  tlilsycar 
and  sells  at  40  cents  per  packet  of 
100  seeds.  We  desire,  however,  to 
place  our  catalogue  in  the  CD  CC 
hands  of  everyone  who  rnCC 
lias  a  garden  and  will  send 
a  trial  packet  of  35  seeds 
FREE  If  you  will  men¬ 
tion  tills  puper.  Also 
a  copy  of  our  large, 
beautifully  Illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue.  A 
card  request 

Iowa  Seed  Co., 
Des  Moines,  la.  j 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 


Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  CDCC 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  ll»CE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


Barley 

Of  60  varieties  tested 
by  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station,  Salzer’s 
Silver  King  Barley  beads 
the  list  as  the  biggest 
yiclder.  That’s  a  record 
wc  are  proud  of! 

Beardless  Barley 

The  barley  of  your 
dreams;  no  beards;  easy 
to  harvest,  yielding,  in 
New  Y ork  state,  izi  bu.' 
per  acre. 

Oats 

Our  new  Emperor 
W illiam  oat  is  the  great¬ 
est  oat  of  the  century. 
Almost  as  great  as  the 
Emperor  himself.  You 
will  want  it.  Trial  pack¬ 
age,  6  cents. 

Billion  Dollar 

Grass  will  produce  12 
to  1 5  tons  of  magnificent 
bay  and  lots  of  pasture 
per  acre. 

Speltz 

80  bn.  grain  per  acre, 
nml  4  tons  of  hay  besides, 

M  acaroni  Wheat 

Hunt  Proof,  80  bu, 

Victoria  Rape 

40  toils  of  green  food  per 
acre. 

Absolutely  Free 

Our  groat  aood  catalog, 
tho  mostoriginal  book  pub¬ 
lished, Is  gladly  mailed  froe 
to  intending  buyers,  or 
send  us  10c  and  get  lots  of 
ronmrkablo  farm  seed  sam¬ 
ples,  including  Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Grass,  Silver  King  Bar¬ 
ley,  Speltz,  Ksparsctte,  etc. 
If  you  send  14c,  wo  add  a 
package  of  Farm  Seeds 
never  soon  by  you  before. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  POTATOES  -  No 

blight.  120th  Century,  Ionia,  Manistee,  Sir 


blight. 
Walter  Raleigh. 


Century,  Ionia,  Manistee,  i 
Sam’l  Eraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Good 

Harvest 

We  aim  to  insure  a  good  liarveet 
If  you  plant 


Always  sold  under  three  guarantees.  In¬ 
suring  freshness  and  purity.  Our  free 
catalogue  contains  lots  of  information 
of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  >sg?e?S§§iSMARBlEHE*0, 

k  ISON.  MA*8.  , 

SEED  g  A 


UTAH  ALFALFA  SEED. 

The  best.  Buy  where  grown.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices  at  any  time.  SAI.INA  MEItC.  CO., 
Box  I,  Salinn,  Utah. 


ALFALFA 


Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 
vitality.  G9  ner  cent  pur©.  Wiito  for  Catalogue  No.  23 

J.  E.  WING  k  JUKOS.,  Box  123  MEC1IAN1CSBCKU,  OHIO 


KHERSON  SEED  OATS 

THE  NEW  KHERSON  OATS  Were  originally  Imported  from  Russia,  by  the  Nebraska 
State  Experimental  Station,  and  have  proven  one  of  the  surest  croppers  and  largest  yielders 
as  well  as  best  sorts  ever  introduced  into  this  country.  THEY  DO  NOT  RUST  OR  LODGE 
as  many  oilier  sorts  do.  and  are  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  others.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  the  New  Sensation,  Early  Champion,  Lincoln,  Texas  Red-Rustproof  and  other 
extra  early  sorts.  Prices  50  to  75c  per  bushel,  bags  included.  Write  for  our  Big  Illustrated 
FREE  Catalog.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Address. 

ItATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


£  IF M f  Cfc  A#  One  Half  City 

Seedsmen  Prices 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal .  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  l\l.  Y. 
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“  A  MIGRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH.” 

Apropos  to  your  article  Tinker  the  above 
heading  on  page  893  1  will  relate  one  case 
that  came  under  my  observation  first  in 
1885.  A  French  market  gardener  located  in 
southern  Illinois,  having  a  greenhouse  and 
about  500  hotbed  sash,  growing  early  vege¬ 
tables  for  Chicago  market.  But  no  matter 
how  early  his  vegetables  were  in  market, 
vegetables  grown  in  the  South  were  always 
ahead  of  his,  though  grown  in  open  culture. 
This  disappointed  his  ambition — or,  as  he 
stated  it  made  him,  “think  mad  over  it.” 
and  led  him  to  form  a  plan  to  take  his 
frames  and  glass  South  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
getting  his  crops  in  ahead  of  the  southern 
ers,  and  get  the  higher  prices.  So  he  di¬ 
vided  his  forces,  and  his  apparatus  for 
crops  under  glass,  leaving  his  wife  and  son 
to  operate  the  northern  end  of  the  business, 
while  he  loaded  half  of  his  glass  and  garden 
tools  into  a  freight  car,  with  horse,  cow, 
hay,  grain,  and  plcwty  of  other  provisions, 
carts,  plows,  harrows,  garden  hose,  force 
pumps,  etc.  and  with  his  nearly  grown  daugh¬ 
ter  he  boarded  the  freight  car  and  started 
for  Florida  where  he  had  already  purchased 
some  land  of  moist,  dark  color  out  north  of 
Jacksonville  some  miles  on  the  “plank  road" 
called  the  “King's  Highway.”  lie  had  built 
a  neat  cottage  dwelling  and  barn  and  a 
small  greenhouse,  and  had  100  or  200  hotbed 
sash  3x6  feet  left  for  his  outside  frames. 
He  was  just  beginning  his  horticultural  work 
when  I  first  met  him.  He  was  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  confident  of  great  success.  The 
next  year  when  in  Florida  I  looked  him  up 
and  found  him  and  his  daughter  still  hard  at 
work  and  ful1  of  hope  that  much  profit  was 
to  be  the  result  of  his  enterprise.  But  he 
admitted  that  one  year  was  not  enough  time 
to  enable  them  really  to  begin  to  reap  pro¬ 
fits.  A  few  years  later  on  a  visit  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  I  took  a  walk  out  on  the  “King’s 
Highway”  to  see  how  my  French  market 
gardener  was  progressing  in  his  divided  en¬ 
terprise.  But  lo,  he  was  not  to  be  found  ! 
He  had  “pulled  up  stakes”  and  gone. 
Whether  he  had  failed  at  the  southern  end 
and  “thought  mad”  over  his  folly  of  leaving 
Illinois,  and  returned  thither  I  did  not 
learn,  but  was  left  to  guess  both  as  to  the 
cause  and  his  whereabouts.  But  having 
carefully  and  somewhat  extensively  since 
studied  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  Florida, 
my  guess  would  be  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  he  had 
bought.  Florida  has  some  very  fertile  soil, 
both  pine  land  and  “hammock”  (i.  e.,  hard- 
wTood  land).  But  Florida  land  is  apt  to  be 
what  is  termed  “spotted,”  so  that  I  should 
feel  unsafe  to  select  any  land  until  I  had 
seen  the  different  crops  growing  on  it. 
Soil  looking  equally  rich  differs  greatly  in 
quality,  not  only  in  two  adjoining  fields,  but 
only  a  few  feet  apart  in  the  same  row  of 
vegetables.  The  plants  will  often  be  twice 
or  three  times  as  large  and  thrifty  as  the 
same  kind  of  plants  will  be  in  the  same  row, 
and  the  soil  looking  the  same  not  ten  feet 
away.  Some  spots  they  call  “sand  sinks 
no  amount  of  manure  or  fertilizer  will  make 
anything  grow  on  such  spots.  But  on  Flor-  [ 
ida’s  best  soils  it  will  make  a  market  garden¬ 
er’s  mouth  “water”  to  see  lettuce,  cabbage,  j 
egg  plants,  celery,  etc.,  grow  under  skilful 
cultivation.  s.  h.  r. 

Massachusetts. 


and  lance  it  with  the  razor.  Think  of  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  late  Fall  at  5  o'clock-  in 
the  morning,  going  after  the  cows  when  the 
frost  sparkled  on  every  blade  of  grass, 
driving  up  tiie  first  cow  and  sitting  down 
in  the  place  where  she  lay  to  warm  your 
feet,  one  after  another  until  all  were 
started  for  the  barn,  then  getting  on  stones 
that  surely  felt  warmer  than  the  frosty 
ground  and  thus  work  your  way  back  home, 
and  I  had  to  be  lively  or  I  would  hear  a 
voice  calling  out,  “Hurry  up.”  Yet  my 
father  was  no  cruel  master  I  can  tell  you. 
Our  Winter  garments  were  a  little  more 
comfortable,  but  no  underwear,  wrappers 
or  drawers,  or  overcoat.  A  pair  of  stoga 
boots  had  to  last  through  the  Winter;  if 
the  soles  wore  tli rough  and  the  toes  off 
they  had  to  go  just  the  same.  Sometimes 
I  would  cut  cord  wood  for  a  neighbor  in 
the  Winter  (when  I  got  older)  and  got  a 
little  pocket,  money ;  the  price  was  25  cents 
per  cord  and  board  yourself.  No  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  about  it ;  25  cents  per  day 
was  good  wages  for  a  boy  of  12  or  14. 
You  may  ask,  did  you  ever  go  to  school? 
Yes ;  over  half  a  mile  through  snow  in  Win¬ 
ter  with  no  horse  to  ride  or  ox  to  make  the 
track  for  me.  J.  f.  c. 


EVERYTHING  COMES  HIS  WAY  EXCEPT— 


The  farmer  still  retains  the  prosperity  he 
has  enjoyed  for  several  years.  In  fact,  every- 
t  hing  seems  to  come  his  way  except  good  labor. 
Farm  labor  is  getting  scarcer  every  year, 
which  largely  results  from  the  exodus  of 
country  boys  to  the  cities. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  would  be  quite 
serious  if  it  were  not  for  th<;  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  farming  implements.  The  lat  ter  are 
unquestionably  keeping  pace  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  along  all  mechanical  lines.  A  trucker 
or  farmer  can  now  do  the  work  unaided  that 
formerly  required  the  hands  of  several  men. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  old  method  of 
sowing  seed  with  the  present-day 
possibilities  for  those  who  use  a 
Planet  Jr.  tool — one  of  those  I 
modern  devices  that  sow  seed  accu¬ 
rately  as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  A 
No.  4  Planet  Jr.  is  not  only  a  hill 
and  drill  see  \  but  in  moment  it 
can  be  mad.,  into  either  a  wheel 
hoe,  cultivator,  or  plow.  It  is 
easy  of  adjustment,  lias  won¬ 
derful  strength  of 
parts  and  farmers 
and  truckers  who 
use  it  consider  it 
as  Indispensable.  It 
is  certainly  a  time 
and  labor  saver,  the 
price  is  moderate, 
and  it  deserves  all  the  popularity 
it  has  created. 


But  this  is  only  one  of  of  the  Planet  Jr.  tools 
that  smooth  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  There  are 
many  others.  All  are  fully  described  in  the 
catalog  issued  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  the 
makers  of  Planet  Jr.  tools. 

There  is  one  particular  point  alxmt  these 
tools  that  recommend  them  before  they  are 
tried.  They  were  invented  and  perfected  by 
a  farmer,  8.  L.  Allen,  Mr.  Allen  invented 
them  for  his  own  use,  and  then  brought  them 
before  the  world  to  fill  the  proverbial  “long 
felt  want.”  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
used  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  are  gain¬ 
ing  favor  every  day  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  they  are  eminently  practical  in  design 
and  thoroughly  capable  of  doing  the  work 
expected  of  them. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  Planet  Jr. 
tools,  and  if  you  will  write  to  8.  L.  Allen  &  Co.. 
Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  and  ask  them  for  a 
catalog,  you  will  receive  a  collection  of  beau¬ 
tiful  photographs  showing  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  Planet  Jn  tools  are  used. 


A  Handbook  on  Gardening 
Free 


THE  OLD-TIME  FARMER  BOY. 

An  article  written  by  F.  D.  Squiers,  on 
page  917,  brought  to  my  mind  similar 
experiences  which  I  passed  through  over  50 
years  ago.  Boys  of  to-day  know  hut  little 
of  hardships.  Work  was  no  10-hour  system, 
and  no  machinery  such  as  is  used  to-day. 
The  old  hand  scythe  and  rake  were  the 
main  implements  for  haying.  Think  of  boys 
and  girls  spreading  hay  with  forked  sticks. 
Tire  man  and  boy  with  the  hoe  were  the 
power  behind  the  implements  they  used. 
The  work  was  of  that  nature  that  headed 
the  brow  and  bronzed  the  skin  with  sun 
and  weather,  knitting  the  frame  into  elastic 
firmness,  giving  to  the  fingers  deftness,  to 
the  arm  girth,  to  the  eye  keenness,  to  the 
touch  delicacy,  to  the  stroke  precision,  to 
the  soul  force,  to  the  will  resolve,  to  the 
whole  boyhood  vigor,  agility  and  endurance. 
And  when  the  day’s  work  was  completed 
we  were  off  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
sweetness.  We  were  not  off  to  the  village 
store  or  saloon  where  so  many  boys  of  to¬ 
day  spend  their  evenings.  M.v  only  holi¬ 
day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  mind  you, 
I  did  not  have  a  large  amount  to  spend. 
If  I  got  five  cents  and  a  bunch  of  fire 
crackers  I  was  contented.  What  was  the 
hoy  I  speak  of  to  wear  in  Summer?  A 
cotton  shirt  of  the  most  simple  kind,  no 
stand-up  collar  or  blue  necktie,  trousers 
light  weight  and  rolled  up  above  the  knees. 
Nature’s  stockings  had  to  be  washed  every 
night ;  no  shoes  from  Spring  to  Fall.  Bare 
feet  were  all  the  fashion ;  driving  the  oxen 
on  the  old  V-drag  among  the  stumps  and 
roots  and  woe  be  to  the  toes  if  the  ox 
got  his  foot  on  them.  Stone  bruises  were 
a  oommon  thing  on  bare  feet,  and  how  I 
would  cry  when  my  mother  would  hold  me 


After  gardening  for  market  for  twenty 
years,  and  learning  a  few  of  the  ins  and 
outs  and  pitfalls  of  the  business,  I  have 
boiled  down  my  experience  in  my 
Garden  Manual  and  I  give  you  the 
benefit  of  it  Free.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  but  I  have  combined  my 
advice  and  instructions,  with  my  seed 
catalog.  I  am  a  seedsman  as  well  as  a 
gardener  and  of  course  I  want  all  the 
seed  business  I  can  get  honestly  and 
fairly.  I  find  that  the  more  I  can  be  of 
help  to  my  customers,  the  more  success 
they  will  have  and  the  more  seeds  they 
will  buy,  so  you  see  it  is  really  selfish¬ 
ness  on  my  part. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  my  Manual  or 
Catalog  whichever  you  please  to  call  it. 
I  wrote  it  and  illustrated  it  all  myself, 
and  good  judges  of  such  things  tell  me  it 
is  really  worth  while. 

Anyway,  I  want  you  to  write  for  it 
— It’s  free — and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.  Also  I  will  gladly  send  you  free 
samples  of  anything  you  are  interested 
in,  in  the  seed  line. 

An  if  I  can  help  you  any  in  the  way  of 
advice,  fire  away  with  your  questions. 

Henry  Field,  President 
Henry  Field  Seed  Company 
Box  25,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Strawberry  Plants 

*aud  up. 

Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  I’aw  Paw.  Mich. 


(ORNISH 

ITacv  Tnctnllvni 


Pianos  and  Organs 
Sent  On  Free  Trial 


Easy  Installments.  Make  Your  Own  Terms. 


Do  Not  Buy  a.  Piano  or 
Organ  Until  You  Have 
Read  the  Cornish  BooK 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  obtain  a  highest 
grade  Piano  or  Organ  for  a  year’s  free  trial 
before  you  need  decide  to  keep  it.  We  will 
send  you  Free  the  WONDERFUL 
CORNISH  BOOK,  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  piano  and  organ  catalogue  ever  print¬ 
ed,  showing  the  choicest  of  our  50  styles  in 
miniature.  Donot  think  of  buying  a  piano  or 
organ  until  you  have  read  this  book.  Every 
intending  purchaser  should  have  it,  for  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cornish  plan  you  save  one-third. 

We  give  you  two  years  credit,  if 
needed.  Let  us  explain  to  you  how  you  can 
buy  a  first-claBB  piano  as  low  as  any  dealer 
and  why  nomanufacturer 
who  sells  through  deal¬ 
ers  can  quote  you  as  low 
prices  as  we  do. 


We  save  you  $100  and  more  on 
the  purchase  of  n  piano.  We 
have  been  doing  this  suuie  thing 
for  over  60  years. 


(ORNISH  CO. 


Save  one-third— hny 
on  the  Cornish  plan. 

Washington,  N.J. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


.Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Paokage  is  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writes. 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  hke  oil  paint  and  costs  about  ouo-fourth  as 
much. 


nice,  lvianuiT., 215  North 
b*.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa¬ 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

>  Best  and  most  complete  pump _ 

sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  WFG.  CO.,  Dept,  19  ,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 


Do  you  sell  farm  produce  or  vegetables? 
Do  you  grow  flowers  for  market?  In  either 
case,  write  for  my  new  1908  catalogue — free. 
Tells  about  the  best  seeds  in  the  world  and  ex¬ 
plains  my  new  way  of  selling  them,  making  it 
easy  for  you  to  get  choicest  selection  in  each 
class.  Shows  photographs  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  grown  from  my  seeds,  and  gives  full 
instructions  to  insure  success. 

“Stokes’  Standard” 

Second  Early  Sugar  Corn 

Is  a  week  or  ten  days  1  ater  Ilian  the  earliest  com,  but 
has  that  delicious  sweetness  characteristic  of  later 
varieties.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

Special  offer — 30c  worth  for  10c 

Write  for  free  catalogue;  or  if  you  mention  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  send  me  ioc  in  stamps,  1 
will  send  the  catalogue  and  ioc  jackets  each  of  my 
“Bonny  Best”  Early  Tomatoes.  “Stokes’ Standard” 
Sweet  Peas  and  “Stokes*  Standard”  Nasturtiums. 
The  best  that  ^row.  Order  at  once 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  L.  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia  I 


Every  package  has  behind  it  the  reputation 
of  a  house  whose  business  standards  are  the 
highest  in  the  trade. 

Ferry’s  1908  Seed  Annual  will  be  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  colored  plates,  many 
engravings,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions 
for  planting  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TCQTCn  PA  DM  We  are  Recleaners 
I  LO  I  Lll  iHlllYI  ^  of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Crass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  C0„  Toledo,  Ohio 

POTATOES — Bovee,  Cobbler,  Endurance,  Hebron,  Longfellow, 
Ohio,  Murphy,  Rose,  85  kinds,  b.  W.  FORD,  Fibers,  N.  Y. 


PEACHES 

We  grow  millions  of  peach  trees.  Special  prices 
on  the  following  varieties:  Craw.  Ea.;  Craw.  Late; 
Conklin;  Crosby;  Engles;  Elberta:  Fitzgerald: 
Hills  Chili;  Reeves;  Salway:  Triumph;  Wonderful 
and  Yell.  St.  John.  Complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.  Landscape 
work  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices, 

GKEKNING’8  BIG  NURSERIES, 

"  150  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


PATENT  7ouT  INVENT! 

Your  Ideas  May  Bring  You  a  Fortune  I 

Cash  Offers  for  Certain  Inventions. 

FREE  BOOK:  gives  list  of  inventions  wanted  ;  tells 
how  to  protect  them.  Write  for  it. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

No  charge  f<*r  report  ah  to  patentability  ;  send 
a  ketch  or  model.  Talents  advertised  lor  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  6  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys, 

1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 


OUR  SEEDS, PLANTS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  The  best  aro 
always  most  satisfactory  in  re- 
*  suits.  We  mail  postpaid. 
Seeds,  Roses,  Plants,  Itullm, 
Vines,  etc.,  nml  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
—larger  by  express  or  freight. 
60  choice  collections  cheap  in 
Seeds,  Plants.  Roses,  etc. 
Elegant  1 68-page  Catalogue 

_ FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and 

see  what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money.  64  yearn.  44  greenhouses.  1300  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  16S,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,500  quarts  STRAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  lor  catalogue. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


A  BUSINESS  BERRY 


Juicy,  delicious  flavor.  “W.  II.  Taft” 
strawberry  a  money-maker.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific.  Dandy  shipper, 
quick  Seller.  25  plants,  60  C  postpaid ;  , 
60  plants,  $1.00.  Catalog  of  seeds 
nursery  stock,  free.  Binghamton  Seet 
119  Court  8t,,  Binghamton.  N,  Y, 


ASPARAGUS  SEED  FOR  SAEE-Palmetto 
**  and  Argenteuil  Seed  saved  from  banner  beds. 
All  light  and  small  seeds  taken  out. 

C.  G.  HULSART,  Matawau,  N.J. 


n»TQ  CORN  &  POTATOES  -  Best  kinds  at 
OHIO  low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 
MCADAMS  SEED  CO.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


ip  Pk  p*  p  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

►  J"  ^  Let  me  tell  you  about  tiic  150  acres 

*  ■  “  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

11.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  li,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


ocenc 

y  LL|J«j  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
anteos  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Rest  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds, Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FORD  NEED  CO.,  Dept.  H4,  Ravenna, Ohio 


LDII  I  I  I  OLLV  Highest  tirade. 

r  n  U  1 1  I  n llo “szzissr 

One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free 

highland  nck.serie.s,  Rochester,  n.  y 


GRAPEVINES 

flJJVnrletios.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  BestRoot- 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  tewi»Uoe»ch,itoxK,Fr(«ioni»)li.'|r 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  "How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  uame.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio.  “ 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  ey  Send  for  circulars, 
V.  li.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  lit 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Heed  Sower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
^Write  for  new  booklet,’* (sowing 
for  Results’  ’  and  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

Goodell  company 

14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N,  H.| 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

The  evening  session  was  given  up  to  two 
illustrated  lectures,  “Some  Observations  on 
Fruit  Insects,”  by  Prof.  Parrott,  and  “Re¬ 
lation  of  Birds  to  Horticulture,”  by  Prof. 
Howard  E.  Eaton,  of  Canandaigua.  Prof. 
Parrott,  said  great  advancement  had  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  destructive  in¬ 
sects  and  methods  of  combating  them. 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  leading  fungicide, 
was  first  used  in  1885.  New  mixtures  and 
combinations  of  mixtures  are  constantly 
being  experimented  with,  the  latter  so 
that  various  pests  and  diseases  can  be 
fought  with  the  same  application.  The 
Pear  psylla  is  successfully  checked  by  the 
application  of  oil  sprays  for  the  San  Jos6 
scale.  Leaf-curl  is  held  in  check  at  the 
same  time  as  the  scale  by  the  lime-sulphur 
wash.  Aphids  and  leaf-blister  mites  are 
controlled  by  oil  or  oil  emulsion  sprays,  ap¬ 
plied  for  best  results  early  in  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  are  fully  open.  The  scale 
has  made  less  progress  the  past  year  than 
usual,  and  no  one  should  let  up  on  it,,  but 
fight  it  more  thoroughly  than  ever.  As 
many  western  New  York  growers  are  also 
interested  in  growing  cabbage  and  are 
troubled  with  the  Cabbage  maggot  in  their 
seed  beds,  he  gave  the  results  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  controlling  this  pest.  Tight 
frames  covered  with  cheesecloth  were  used, 
and  in  this  way  fine  plants  free  from  mag¬ 
gots  were  produced  at  a  cost  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  open  when  not  troubled 
with  the  maggot,  but  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  purchased  at  a  distance,  as  has 
been  the  practice  of  many  growers  in  the 
infected  districts.  These  plants  are  some¬ 
what  tender  when  the  cheesecloth  is  first 
removed,  and  should  be  uncovered  some 
time  previous  to  setting  in  the  field,  so 
that  they  may  harden.  The  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths  have  not  received  nearly 
as  much  attention  in  the  meetings  this 
Winter  as  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  the 
fight  against  them  in  Massachusetts  is  being 
waged  relentlessly. 

Prof.  Eaton  then  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  birds  with  some  very  good  photographic 
slides.  He  spoke  of  the  great  benefit  the 
birds  were  to  the  horticulturist  and 
farmer,  and  especially  the  birds  that  stayed 
all  Winter  and  those  that  return  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  He  emphasized  very 
strongly  that  an  insect  destroyed  early  in 
the  season  was  equivalent  to  many  killed 
later.  Most  birds  that  take  fruit  and  grain 
occasionally  have  a  balance  of  good  deeds 
in  their  favor,  and  those  most  destructive 
to  fruit  can  be  kept  away  from  valuable 
fruit  generally  by  planting  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  shad  berry,  bird  cherry,  sweet 
Viburnum  and  mulberries.  Most  of  them 
prefer  these  fruits  to  the  cultivated,  and 
they  can  be  set  set  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
along  fences,  etc.  Among  birds  whose  bad 
deeds  overbalance  their  good  he  mentioned 
the  sap-sucker,  crow,  cow-bird,  English 
sparrow  and  some  of  the  hawks  and  owls. 
Crows  he  condemned,  not  because  of  their 
destruction  of  crops  and  occasional  raids 
on  chickens,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  smaller  and  useful  birds  that 
they  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  others  fall 
under  the  ban  of  his  disapproval  for  the 
same  reason.  He  urged  the  encouragement 
of  martins,  wrens  and  bluebirds  by  the 
building  of  suitable  houses,  and  then  keep¬ 
ing  these  houses  free  from  English  spar¬ 
rows  so  they  may  be  used  by  the  birds 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Leave  a 
window  open  in  the  barn  ^or  the  swallow, 
and  if  their  dirt  is  objectionable  erect  a 
frame  of  canvas  under  their  nest.  In¬ 
stead  of  driving  the  pheebes  away  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  parasites  put  insect  powder 
in  their  nests  and  paint  around  the  nests 
with  oil.  A.  question  was  asked  if  spray¬ 
ing  did  not  destroy  many  birds,  but  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  few 
birds  were  killed  by  spraying  or  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  poisoned  Insects. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  read  a  paper  on  “At¬ 
mospheric  Nitrogen  as  a  Future  Source  of 
Plant  Food.”  An  English  scientist  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  available  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  would  be  exhausted  in  30  years,  and 
that  consequently  a  world  famine  would 
result.  However,  these  threatened  catas¬ 
trophes  .have  always  been  met  and  averted 
heretofore,  ,and  he  believes  this  problem 
will  be  satisfactorily  solved  before  the  ni- 
Jrate  bods  are  exhausted.  One  million  tons 
of  nitrate  of  soda  are  put  on  the  market 
annually,  and  four-fifths  of  this  amount  is 
used  for  agriculture.  The  annual  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  uses  five  times 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  annual  output  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
nitrate  beds  are  expected  to  last  only  16 
years,  cutting  short  by  several  years  the 
predicted  famine.  Only  60,000  tons  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  are  produced  annually 
and  this  is  almost  too  small  an  amount  to 
be  of  much  importance  to  agriculture.  There 
are  four  methods  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
the  air:  one  bacterial  and  three  chemical. 
Two  of  these  methods  are  in  commercial 
operation.  The  first  gives  a  product  known 
as  calcium  cyanide  and  Is  produced  at  a 


cost  of  from  .$54  to  $f>3  per  ton.  It  is 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  available  nitrogen  at.  the  above 
prices  costs  a  little  less  per  pound  than  in 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  has  some  disadvantages, 
especially  in  handling  and  applying,  but 
the  manufacturers  are  in  hopes  of  improv¬ 
ing  it  in  this  respect  The  other  method 
gives  a  product  known  as  calcium  nitrate, 
which  costs  about  $30  per  ton,  but 
is  lower  in  nitrogen  content,  which 
gives  a  disadvantage  of  extra  bulk. 
Nitrogen  in  this  form,  however,  .costs  about 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  believed  lit 
can  soon  lie  produced  for  7%  cents  per 
pound.  The  residue  of  this  being  prin¬ 
cipally  lime  is  preferable  to  the  soda 
residue  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Improved  methods 
of  production  will  no  doubt  soon  put  these 
products  on  the  market  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  but  thorough  experiments  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  their  exact  value,  g.  k.  s.  . 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TREE  PRUNING. 

It  is  my  impression  from  observation  that 
where  orchards  bear  well  without  pruning 
or  care  it  is  not  because  of  this  policy  or 
condition,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  that  they 
do  so  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  trees  and 
a  shortening  of  their  ultimate  usefulness 
and  longevity.  I  think  the  teaching  on  the 
p'art  of  some  of  the  growers  that  so  much 
depends  on  habit,  variety  of  trees,  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  is  wrong,  and 
leaves  the  novice  or  amateur  in  the  dark. 
Does  it  depend  upon  variety,  character  of 
soil,  condition  of  climate,  etc.,  whether  or 
not  the  farmer  should  thoroughly  prepare 
the  soil  before  planting  his  corn,  potatoes 
or  other  crops  and  then  is  it  a  question  of 
said  conditions  whether  or  not  he  will  thor¬ 
oughly  till  and  care  for  those?  I  think  the 
question  resolves  itself  on  these  points; 
should  there  be  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  an  unrestricted  admission  of  sunlight 
among  the  fruit?  That  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no  without  ‘any  qualification.  As¬ 
suming  the  affirmative  answer  then  we  must 
prepare  to  met  those  requirements;  which 
establishes  the  necessity  of  frequent  and 
thorough  pruning,  and  in  some  varieties  like 
the  Russet  a  cutting  away  of  nearly  one- 
lialf  the  bearing  wood  in  neglected  trees. 
Here  I  concede  variety  makes  a  difference, 
but  it  does  not  ch'nnge  the  principle  any 
more  than  we  would  say  that  a  field  of 
corn  does  not  need  hoeing  because  in  it 
are  some  rows  or  even  lands  that  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  weeds.  Briefly,  my 
policy  would  be,  first  cut  away  all  bad 
or  decaying  limbs  or  branches,  m'aking  clean 
cuts ;  cut  out  all  crowding  limbs,  selecting 
the  least  desirable  to  be  cut,  always  giving 
preference  to  strong  limbs  and  such  as  do 
not  grow  from  under  side  of  another  limb; 
remove,  and  leave  enough  fruit  spurs  along 
the  limb  to  its  extremity  to  accomplish  the 
aforesaid  objects,  remembering  that  due  ‘al¬ 
lowance  must  be  made  for  the  closing  up 
and  crowding  by  the  foliage.  If  pruning  is 
done  when  trees  are  dormant  many  twigs 
and  small  branches  must  be  taken  off  at 
the  ends  of  branches.  Where  there  is  no 
surplus  there  is  nothing  to  remove  just  as  in 
hoeing  corn ;  when  we  come  to  a'  hill  with¬ 
out  weeds  we  remove  no  weeds. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  b. 


Farmer  Bentover  :  “I’ve  just  heerd 
that  the  widder  Diggs  has  married  her 
hired  man.”  Farmer  Hornbeak :  “Then, 
by  jolly,  he’ll  have  to  climb  down  from 
the  fence  and  go  to  work.” — Puck. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Curt  and  liunel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free, 
THOMAS  l,ERl,LEK,itox4S,Hightsto\vn,N.J. 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 


Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY  ”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


14o  Sheridan  Street. 


Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU 


I5E  L 

rou  j 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Pulverizes  the 

plowed  land,  crushes  the  clods 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme"  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with  an  “Acme." 
FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  "A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  Yon  can  doit  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulate 
depth  and  keep  noea 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag¬ 
es  in  our 


BATEMAN  MF6.CO.,Box  102C,Grenloch,  N.J. 


Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

/^Write  now  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how 
to  Increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  75 %  and 
how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines 

which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  spray,  dig  and 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proveniby  our  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  potato  ma¬ 
chine  bonding.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

312Sabin  St..  Jackson.Mlch. 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 


MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
.FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to 
any  address. 

Write 
Now 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  MARKET  8T„  BOSTONTmASS. 


Writ  a  a  Postal  to  Dooro  Fop 


Books 

Today 


Now  Dooro 

[./  Disc  CuEiiwafoi* 

WSth  Spring  Lifts 

Here’s  an  example  of  Dooro  High  Qualify 
and  Dooro  Durability  In  our  Improved 
Now  Dooro  Disc  Cultivator  which  onesmall 
Illustration  can’t  possibly  show  you  the 
way  18  large  plcturos  with  lull  descrip¬ 
tions  do  In  our  Free  Book  offered  below. 

That’s  why  we  say  It  pays  Progressiva 
Farmers  like  you  to  send  your  name  and 
address  and  get  on  th“  Dooro  Freo  Mailing 
List.  Fays  you  in  work  and  time  saved— 
In  bigger  crops  and  In  making  you  the 
best  Judge  of  true  values  In  machinery 
wlthall  latest  Deere  Improvements  because 
we  send  you  all  Information  regularly. 

nere’s  a  world’s  standard  machine  you 
ought  to  know  about  whether  you  buy  one 
now  or  not. 

Easiest  Operated— Lightest 
Draft  Strongest  and 
Works  Best 

Not  a  common,  heavy,  gray  Iron  castings 
machine,  easily  fractured,  but  neat, simple 
construction  of  malleables  and  steel  for 
lightest  draft  and  longest  life.  Gangs  are 
angled  Instantly  by  le  verand  rack.  Hatchet 
adjustments  make  discs  work  just  as  you 
want  them  to.  Unnecessary  to  take  gangs 
off  to  change  from  In-throw  to  out-throw. 
Improved  bearing  spools.  Easy  riding. 
Easiest  on  horses.  Foot  or  lover  dodge. 
Spring  lifts  so  easy  a  boy  can  operate  them. 
Write  for  all  facts— "More  Com”  Book 
and  Cultivator  Book  No.  538,  Freo. 

Doers  A  Mansur  Company 
Moline,  lllinoii 


Let  this 

Free 


tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 


You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
J  ust  say  on  a  postal,  “Send  me  your  potato  book.  ‘ * 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 
Box  525.  Traverse  City.  Mich. 


AMBRIDGE 

The  Cambridge  Reversible  Sulky  Plow  Is  the  highest 

type  of  plow  of  the  twentieth  century— constructed  on 
correct,  scientific  and  mechanical  principles.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  constant  endeavor  to  produce  a  perfect 
riding  plow,  and  has  62  years  experience  in  plow 
making  back  of  it.  The  demand  of  the  times  has 
been  for  a  better  riding  plow— the  Cambridge 
meets  that  demand  and  only  needs  to  be  tried  to 
convince  the  farmer  that  it  is  the  superior  of  any 
riding  plow  ever  before  produced.  It  will  do  splen¬ 
did  work  equally  well  on  level  land  or  on  the  BACK  OF  THEM 

hill-side;  will  leave  the  soil  smooth  and  free 
of  ridges  and  dead  furrows;  works  with 
lighter  draft  than  any  hand  plow  doing  the 
same  work— easy  on  man  ana  team.  Made 
In  two  sizes  and  from  the  best  malleable 
Iron  and  high  grade  steel;  improved  and 
extra  heavy  steel  wheels  witn  dust  cap 
and  removable  chilled  boxes.  Easy  to 
manage,  always  under  perfect  control. 

SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED 
BY  ANYONE  WHO  CAN 
DRIVE  A  TEAM 

Ton’ll  want  to  know  all  about  the 
Cambridge  before  you  buy  a  new 


.  ,  .  and  working  points.  W 

free  also  complete  catalog  of  "Ihe  Lovejoy 

Farm  Tools  that  will  interest  you.  If  we  have  nc 


_ y 

plow.  Write  today  for  special  cir¬ 
cular  describing  Its  construction 

- ■ - i-i - -  We’ll  send  16 

j  Line”  of 

- „ —  - - no  dealer  in 

our  town,  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Price  Offer 
hat  will  savo  you  some  money.  Be  sure  and  get  price  and 
circular  before  you  buy  a  riding  p]ow— when  you  buy,  you 
might  just  as  well  buy  the  best.  Write  today.  t 

THE  LOVEJOY  COMPANY, 

700  FOUNDRY  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Figures  of  Fertilizer  Farming. 


TF.  II.  S.,  Pine  Grove ,  Pa. — I  am  about  to 
change  my  system  of  farming  from  truck¬ 
ing,  small  fruits  and  marketing,  because  of 
the  want  of  good  help,  and  personal  disabil¬ 
ity,  the  worry  and  constant  annoyances, 
and  the  expense  of  paying  good  money  for 
indifferent  help,  when  obtainable  at  all, 
which  lias  become  monotonous  and  almost 
unendurable.  With  nearly  100  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation  I  am  puzzling  over 
the  problem  of  changing  to  general  crops, 
trying  to  calculate  in  an  approximate  way 
what  might  be  realized  from  an  average 
yield.  Dividing  into  four  equal  parts  as  a 
basis  to  work  upon  I  would  take  25 
acres  to  produce  50  tons  hay  at  $15,  $750 ; 
25  acres  producing  500  bushels  wheat  at 
80  cents,  $400;  15  tons  straw  at  $8,  $120; 
25  acres  producing  1,250  bushels  corn  at  60 
cents,  $750;  37%  tons  stover  at  $8,  $300; 
2,500  bushels  potatoes  at  50  cents,  $1,250; 
total,  $3,570.  The  land  under  consideration 
is  not  of  the  self-supporting  kind,  and  I 
calculate  that  in  disposing  of  the  estimated 
crops  there  is  removed  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  the  value  of  $900, 
or  the  equivalent  of  30  tons ;  fertilizer 
analyzing  3-8-6,  costing  $30  per  ton  on  the 
place.  Here  is  where  I  do  not  have  full 
confidence  in  my  calculation,  so  wish  you 
would  submit  the  problem  to  some  of  the 
experts  associated  with  agricultural  schools 
and  experiment  stations.  Give  the  replies  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  benefit  of  your  read¬ 
ers  in  general  and  that  of  the  writer  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Against  the  estimated  income  of 
$3,570  I  charge  fertilizers,  $900;  interest  on 
investment,  $250 ;  taxes,  $70 ;  insurance, 
$25,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2325  to  perform 
the  work  and  support  one  person.  Inas¬ 
much  as  we  pay  our  county  officials  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  a  year  salaries  many  times 
possessing  very  ordinary  qualifications,  these 
obtain  more  than  the  entire  product  of  a 
100-acre  farm,  and  then  we  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  labor  problem. 


Ans. — Figuring  the  average  analyses 
of  farm  crops  we  calculate  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts  of  plant  food  will  be 
removed : 


Nitrogei 

50  tons  hay . 1,550 

500  bushels  wheat.  625 

15  tons  straw .  140 

1.250  bushels  corn.  1,260 
37%  tons  stalks..  780 
2,500  bus.  potatoes  315 


Phosphoric 
Potash  Acid 

1,600  450 

160  240 

190  66 

280  490 

1.050  217 

10  435 


Total  . 4,670  3,290  1,898 

\  ou  will  see  by  following  the  articles 
on  fertilizers  that  you  would  need,  in 
order  to  supply  this  plant  food,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chemicals,  figured  at  the  prices 
quoted  us :  14.6  tons  nitrate  of  soda  at 
$58,  $846.80 ;  3.3  tons  muriate  of  potash 
at  $43,  $141.90 ;  6.7  tons  acid  phosphate 
at  $13,  $87.10;  total,  $1,075.80.  You  can 


see  that  your  fertilizer  containing  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  will  not  supply 
al!  of  that  element  which  your  crops 
remove.  Older  readers  will  remember 


the  articles  in  former  years  describing 
the  fertilizer  farm  of  D.  C.  Lewis,  in 
Middlesex  county,  N.  J.  From  this 
farm,  with  some  70  acres  in  cultivation, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  sold  about  $3,000  worth 
of  farm  products,  with  a  yearly  cost  of 
chemical  fertilizers  of  about  $450.  These 
figures  are  approximate.  This  farm  is 
growing  all  the  time  more  productive, 
though  the  actual  amount  of  plant  food 
added  in  chemicals  will  probably  not 
equal  what  is  removed  in  the  crops.  The 
difference  is  made  up  by  the  liberal  use 
of  clover,  thorough  tillage  and  keeping 
the  straw  and  stalks  on  the  farm.  In 
the  statement  given  above  the  37 y2  tons 
of  stalks  are  to  be  sold  at  $300.  They 
contain  about  $200  worth  of  plant  food, 
$140  of  which  is  nitrogen.  Mr.  Lewis 
would  feed  them  to  his  cows  with  grain, 
and  probably  realize  nearly  $200  from 
their  feeding  value,  while  the  manure 
would  benefit  the  farm. 


Mr.  Lewis  follows  a  five-year-rota¬ 
tion.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
fertilizer  used  is  put  on  the  potato  crop. 
An  early  variety  is  planted,  and  the 
crop  is  dug  in  time  to  sow  wheat  and 
Timothy  after  digging.  If  the  potato 
crop  has  been  very  heavy  some  fertilizer 
is  used  at  wheat  seeding.  In  the  Spring 
Red  clover  is  seeded  on  the  wheat. 
After  the  wheat,  grass  is  cut  two  years. 
Then  all  the  manure  on  the  farm  is  put 
on  the  sod,  which  is  plowed  in  the 
following  Spring  for  corn,  and  such  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  is  needed  used  with  it.  By- 
sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation  and  using  clover  on 


the  wheat  ground  a  large  supply  of 
nitrogen  is  added  to  the  soil.  By  using 
clover  in  this  way  we  think  our  Penn¬ 
sylvania  friend  can  cut  down  the  cost 
of  nitrogen  by  25  per  cent,  and  make 
a  further  reduction  if  he  can  find  some 
way  of  utilizing  the  cornstalks  at  home. 
He  must,  however,  remember  that  these 
figures  are  largely  theoretical,  and  that 
it  is  always  safer  to  use  more  plant  food 
than  is  needed  rather  than  not  enough. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 


What  About  the  Tile? — I  am  about 
to  order  a  car  of  drain  tile  and  would  like 
the  experience  of  some  of  your  readers. 
One  firm  sends  me  a  sample  of  an  unglazed 
soft  tile,  claiming  that  water  will  soak 
through  it,  thereby  increasing  its  efficiency- 
over  the  hard-burned  tile  through  which 
water  cannot  soak.  Another  (firm  sends  me 
a  sample  of  hard-burned  salt-glazed  tile, 
claiming  that  the  unglazed  tile  will  soon  go 
to  pieces,  while  the  glazed  will  last  Indefi¬ 
nitely.  Roth  these  tile  are  about  13  inches 
long,  and  would  have  the  same  capacity  at 
the  joints.  Still  another  firm  sends  sam¬ 
ple  of  tile  18  inches  long  with  square  holes, 
which  the  round  tile  men  say  will  not  flush 
out  as  readily  and  will  become  clogged.  Tile 
once  laid  ought  to  be  permanent,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  might  be  of  value  to  other 
readers  who  are  contemplating  tile  draining. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  ii.  p. 


SAVE  ONE -HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills. 

Ingersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  66  Years’  Use.  Only  Paint 
Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange.  From  the  Mill 
Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices.  Delivered  Free. 
Ingersoll  Paint  Rook  tells  the  whole  story 
about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  free  to 
You,  with  Beautiful  Sample  Cards.  If  yon  want 
Paint,  write  me.  Do  it  now.  1  can  save  you 
money.  Satisfaction  auaranteed. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn, NT. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made - -*■’ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

[Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
'prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  height#  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  PENCE  CO. 
x  {63  Winchester,  Indiana 


The  Best  | 
Fencing 

for  farmers’ needs,  the  I 
most  satisfactory  and  sub-1 
r  stan tial— and  the  ohea  pest,  are  I 

FKOMT  heavy  weight! 

KNOCKED  DOW  N  and  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES.  Catalogue  free. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
sbu  w l  n  g  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
*  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  CyclomWomi  Wire  Fence  Co..  Ctofiltnd,  Ohio. 
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Ornamental  Fence 

Cheaper  than  wood.  Artistic. 
Strong.  For  lawns,  charchct, 
cemeteries  Send  for  free  Catn- 
■■  i  —..I  — *  joe  C.  Address  The  Ward 
Fence  Co.,  Box  600  Iterator,  Ind., 
also  manufacturer*  of  Steel  Picket  Fenco 
and  Don’t- Hust  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 


29° 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-ln.  stock  fence 

per  rod  only  _  _ 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
FREE.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Write  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  07,  Leesburg,  O. 


BEST  WIRE— BEST  LOCK 

Snprrlor  Fence  made  ol 

High  Carbon  Colled 
Spring  Wire  with  oar  heavy 
at.iyB  amt  locking  device  are  liko 
avails  of  hI  eel.  Don’t  order  until 
you  get  lull  particular*  of  the  Superi¬ 
or.  Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 

Write  tor  Free  Catalog. 

THE  SCFEUIOK  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  1,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


COIL  SPRING  FE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Parmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


LOOK  AT  IT 

This  Knot  shows  the  weave  and 
strength  of 

Empire  Fence 


All 


Wire 


We 
Pay 

Freight 


The  fence  of  sense.  Steel  vires, 
stays  and  laterals  all 
same  size,  biggest 
w  i  re  used  for  f  enci  ug. 
Never  a  slip  or  & 
Longest  lived  fence  made, 
ilesale  prices  from  factory.  Wo 
like  little  orders  for  they  are  big  ad¬ 
vertisers.  bend  u.->  one.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


Flexible 
Spring  ^ 
Pressure  on 
Inner  Gang 


Gangs  Independent— 
Regulated  Separately 


Over  fifty-six  years  continuously  building  farm  machinery,  to  meet  all  conditions, 
tias  taught  us  what  the  essentials  of  good  machines  are,  and  how  to  put  them  in 
practical  shape  for  the  farmer’s  use.  The  result  is  readily  seen  in  the  up-to-date  tools 
we  are  making.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Disc  Harrow  is  a  splendid  example  of  how  a 
good  harrow  should  be  built.  This  Harrow  alone  possesses  the  valuable  feature  of  a 
flexible  spring;  pressure  on  the  inner  gang  ends,  which  is  controlled  by  the  driver 
by  means  of  a  foot  lever.  This  pressure  can  be  regulated  to  suit  soil  conditions — by  it 
both  the  machine  and  the  team  are  saved  the  strain  that  is  so  evident  in  other  harrows. 
The  gangs  are  also  independent  of  each  other  and  may  be  regulated  separately  by 
means  of  the  combination  disc  lever,  which  is  bandy  to  the  driver  and  easy  to  operate. 
Large  steel  ball  bearings  confined  in  dust  and  sand-proof  boxes  relieve  the  end  thrust 
of  the  gangs  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  team.  No  other  harrow  is  so  well  con¬ 
structed  to  stand  up  to  its  work.  The  name  Wood  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  satisfy, 
and  the  liberal  Wood  warranty  makes  it  a  safe  machine  to  buy.  Illustrated  catalog 
A  describes  good  features  we  cannot  even  mention  here,  but  which  you'll  want  to  read 
about.  Write  today,  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  NI0WIN0  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OUden  Lightens  labor 


y 

W  You  can’t  afford  to  over- 

f  look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 

rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car¬ 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  aend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 


proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 
tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never  ™ 
any  bind-  v) 


! 


*Hay 
/Carrier! 

Illllrf 


ing  on  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
wi  1 1  be  good  for  life.  W e  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists — Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door^ 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav¬ 
ing  hardware  specialties^ 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


llllilliiuU 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


HOW  ARE  YOU  feeding  your  cows,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Is  their  ration  one  that  has  been  studied  out— tested 
out— carefully  formulated  and 
balanced  to  an  exact  feeding 
standard  so  that  it  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  builds  up  the  cow’s  physical 
condition?  And  is  it  doing  this  at 
lolvest  cost  ? 


BADGER  DAIRY  FEED 


will  do  it  for  you  in  a  way  that  will  please  you  un¬ 
usually  well.  It  is  a  molasses  feed  that  furnishes  the 
cow  with  milk-making  properties  in  a  form  that  not 
only  increases  the  flow  immensely,  but  builds  her 
up — makes  her  feel  well,  do  well — and  sabes  you 
money  in  cost  of  feed.  Especially  prepared,  tested, 
proved.  Furnishes  variety  and  succulence.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  Valuable  Feed  Booklet  FREE. 

CHA8.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Box  lOO  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Freight 

Prepaid 


Let  My  50  Years  Success  Start  You 
for  Poultry  Profits  ■ 


Whether  you  are  an  expert  Poultry  Raiser,  or  a  Beginner,  it  will  pay  you, 
especially  this  year,  to  write  me  a  postal  for  my  New  Free  1908  Chatham 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Book  on  Poultry  Science, 

My  50  years  of  practical  experience  in  building  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  is  told  fully  in  this  book.  1  tell  you  how  you  can  start  in  the  poultry 
business  with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  offer  to  prove  to  you  on  5  years’ 
guarantee  that  my  machines  are  the  best  made.  My  1908  book  is  so  full  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  chicken  raising  methods  and  practical  information 
that  no  Expert  or  Beginner  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 


BCANRON 

President, 

Tho  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Lul. 


Take  84  Days  Free  Trial  of 

My  Chatham  Incubator 


If  you  are  an  Expert,  set  a 
Chatham  beside  any  other  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  world  and  prove  at  my  risk  for  84  days  on  31 
hatches  that  Chathams  beat  the  rest. 

If  you  are  a  Beginner,  just  hold  off  a  day  or  two  until 
you  get  my  low  factory  prices  direct  to  you — freight  pre¬ 
paid — and  read  my  ROS  Book  before  you  buy.  Write  a 
postal  to  me  personally,  now.  to  get  it. 

Learn  all  about  our  two  immense  factories — our  new 
improvements  and  our  ways  of  testing  every  machine  at 
our  own  experimental  station. 

When  a  Chatham  Incubator  or  Brooder  leaves  our 
factory  to  go  to  you  it  carries  50  years  of  successful 
experience  with  it  and  is  an  assurance  of  your  success. 

New,  Free  Chatham  Poultry  Book 

It  tells  you  how  our  $500,000  invested  in  the  In¬ 
cubator  manufacturing  business  is  really  an  investment 
back  of  every  one  of  our  thousands  of  customers  to  make 
them  Successful  Poultry  Raisers  from  the  time  they 
Start  with  Chathams.  Write  nearest  office. 

T1IE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

163  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1308  West  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
83E.3rd St., St. Paul, Minn.  Dept. 2, Portland, Ore 


Direct  From 
Factory 
Price 

We  h*ve  21  Branch  Warehouses, 
ami  n  like  prompt  sMj  ii  cuts. 


1908. 
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“ROASTING”  OUT  THE  SCALE. 

A  Texas  reader  thinks  that  there  might  be 
a  furnace  mounted  on  wheels,  the  heat  from 
which  should  be  reflected  in  straight  lines 
upon  the  trees.  He  proposes  to  direct  these 
heat  rays  against  the  tree  long  enough  to  kill 
the  scale  without  injuring  the  tree,  passing 
up  one  side  of  a  row  of  trees  and  down  the 
other.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  one  devised 
4v  gas  torch  for  doing  this  work.  Have  you 
ever  tried  this,  and  what  do  you  think  of  (he 
work?  Do  you  believe  that  any  such  scheme 
as  this  suggested  by  our  Texas  friend  would 
be  of  any  practical  benefit? 

A  sort  of  knapsack  plumber’s  torch 
was  devised  a  few  years  ago  for 
scorching  insects  to  death,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Most  extravagant  kinds 
of  claims  were  made  for  this  hug-killer 
by  the  manufacturers,  many  of  them 
absurd  on  their  face.  In  spite  of  these 
claims  the  tests  made  by  experiment 
stations  and  others  very  soon  demon¬ 
strated  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
method  of  killing  insects.  It  is  true  that 
one  may  kill  large  numbers  of  scales  on 
a  badly  infested  tree,  but  one  can  never 
tell  where  to  draw  the  line,  so  as  to  just 
kill  the  scales  and  not  injure  the  bark. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  direct 
heat  rays  against  a  tree  long  enough  to 
kill  the  scale  without  killing  the  tree, 
especially  on  the  smaller  branches. 
Where  the  scales  are  two  or  three  lay¬ 
ers  deep  on  the  trunk  something  might 
be  done  with  such  an  instrument.  I 
think  the  scheme  of  the  Texas  man  for 
a  furnace  mounted  on  wheels  is  merely 
an  ideal  dream,  and  could  never  be  made 
practicable.  M.  v.  Slingerland. 

New  York. 

As  to  this  torch  business,  that  was 
tried  out  very  thoroughly  in  Illinois 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Forbes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  quick  heat  on 
a  moderately  thick-barked  tree  will  kill 
the  scale.  The  same  heat  on  a  thin- 
barked  tree  will  kill  it.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  the  scales  anywhere 
except  on  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  by  this  method.  Just  imagine 
yourself  with  a  plumber’s  torch  under¬ 
taking  to  clear  a  40-year-old  apple  tree ! 

New  Jersey.  John  b.  smith. 

I  have  never  employed  the  gas  torch 
method  of  destroying  the  San  Jose 
scale.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  much  latitude  in 
the  application,  because  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  destroy  the  scale  must 
be  almost  enough  to  injure  the  plant 
tissues,  and  I  should  expect  that  many 
twigs  would  be  injured  by  the  heat,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  outfit  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  inexperienced 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
doubtless  be  many  places  on  the  tree 
where  the  heat  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  scale,  especially  in  the 
axils  of  branches  or  in  depressions 
along  the  trunk.  W.  e.  britton. 

Connecticut. 

The  brief  exposure  of  the  bark  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  injuring  the  tree  would 
not,  I  believe,  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  the  scale  insects  hidden  away  in 
crevices  and  concealed  under  the  rather 
tender  buds  of  the  branches.  The  scale 
is  invading  Kentucky  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana  at  present,  and  is  becoming  es¬ 
pecially  common  near  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  Every 
year  I  get  information  showing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pest  at  points  along  the 
Ohio  River,  but  it  has  not  yet  become 
prevalent  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
This  condition,  I  think,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  inspection  law  was  enacted 
before  it  had  become  widely  scattered. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
number  of  the  samples  of  infested  bark 
sent  to  me  from  the  State  this  year  have 
borne  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
small  parasitic  fly  that  has  destroyed 
large  numbers  of  the  scale.  In  some 
other  instances  I  found  that  the  same 
fungus  that  appeared  in  Florida  was  at 
work  on  the  scale,  and  1  hope  these  two 
parasites  will  in  time  reduce  the  scale  in 


number  so  it  will  do  no  serious  injury. 
Our  people  are  taking  up  spraying  with 
soap  and  lime-sulphur-salt  wash  with 
energy,  and  some  of  the  infested  or¬ 
chards  along  the  Ohio  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  a  profitable  condition  by  this 
treatment.  *  h.  carman. 

Kentucky. _ 

Corn  and  Potatoes  Together. 

E.  S.  It.,  Elmira.  A'.  V. — M.v  firm  is  a 
chicken,  farm  properly  of  about  10  acres.  I 
grow  potatoes  and  early  sweet  corn  for 
main  crop,  as  the  land  is  too  good  and 
valuable  to  raise  the  chicken  feed  which  I 
need  to  buy.  I  thought  if  the  scheme  of 
growing  corn  and  potatoes  together  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Hope  Farm  man  would 
work  I  could  raise  a  nice  lot  of  corn  for 
my  chickens  as  well  as  some  fodder  for  our 
prize  dairy  cow.  Of  course  we  have  quan¬ 
tities  of  hen  manure:  it  is  all  used  and  I  do 
not  need  as  much  fertilizer  as  some  would. 

A  ns. — You  must  expect  to  find  this 
plan  of  growing  corn  and  potatoes  to¬ 
gether  very  much  of  a  gamble.  You  are 
rather  far  north  to  try  it,  as  you  can 
hardly  expect  to  plant  the  potatoes  early 
enough.  The  plan  is  safer  on  warm, 
light  soils  farther  south.  We  failed  to 
grow  profitable  corn  last  year,  because 
July  and  August  were  both  dry.  The 
potatoes  were  not  as  good  as  they  would 
have  been  if  the  corn  had  not  been 
planted.  With  a  wet  season  there  would 
have  been  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  You 
must  also  understand  that  you  must  use 
fertilizer  enough  for  both  crops  and 
give  double  culture.  When  the  corn  is 
planted  among  the  potatoes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hand-hoe  two  or  three 
times.  It  is  easy  to  read  about  such  a 
plan,  but  you  will  find  that  it  requires 
great  skill  and  hard  work.  We  would 
try  it  in  a  small  way  only  the  first  year. 
A  simple  way  to  use  hen  manure  is  to 
keep  it  dry  through  the  Winter  and  in 
Spring  crush  it  fine.  Make  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  fine  ground  bone, 
and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash.  After 
plowing  scatter  this  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  GOO  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in.  Then  use  the  fine  hen  manure  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  row  in  hill  or  drill. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  ROOF. 

A  leaky  roof  is  the  most  annoying 
and  expensive  item  with  which 
the  property  owner  has  to  contend. 

Save  the  expense  by  covering 
all  your  buildings  with 

RUBEROED 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.OFF. 

ROOFING 

Nothing  to  worry  about  then. 
No  leaks,  no  damage,  no  repairs. 

No  tar,  paper  or  rubber  to  rot, 
crack  and  melt — nothing  to  rust. 
Ready  for  laying;  you  can  do  it 
yourself.  Outlasts  metal  and 
shingles ;  costs  less. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Write  for  Samples,  Prices  and  Literature. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  New  Orleans, 


For  Abundant  Crops 

p  with  a  generous  supply  of  Potash  in  the 
fertilizer  at  the 

BING 

IvAINTINiCw 

Crops  cannot  thrive  in  the  most  care- 
ully  prepared  soil,  even  with  the  most 
skilful  planting,  unless  supplied  with 
the  necessary  plant-food. 

POTASH 

is  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  growth. 

“Plant  Food”  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  we  publish  and  mail  free  to  farmers. 

It  is  not  an  advertising  pamphlet,  but  a  book  which  every  farmer  should  have. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

New  York — 93  Nassau  Street  Chicago— Monadnock  Building 

Atlanta,  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Building 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 


FRANK 


FERTILIZERS 


PERUVIAN  BRANDS, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


Our  booklet  “  Results  ”  and  our  Annual  Memorandum 

Book  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


Just  Think  of  It 

"Y OUR  house  or  barn  will  be  Just  as  well 
protected  as  million  dollar  city  build¬ 
ings  if  you  cover  It  with  Carey’s  Roofing 
— the  ONLY  one-standard  grade  and  uni¬ 
form  quality  rooting  on  the  market.  The 
iUustrations  show  James  Marron’s  barn. 
Canton,  Illinois,  and  the  great  Bierce 


skyscraper,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Both  buildings  are  covered  with 

CAREY’S  &£  ROOFING 

The  best  city  and  country  structures  in  America — North,  South,  East  and  West,  are 
covered  with  Carey’s  One  Standard  Rooting.  Being  better,  Carey’s  may  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  other  composition  roofings,  but  it  is  just  as  easily  laid  as  any  other  and  it 
stays  laid,  often  outlasting  the  building  itself. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  highest  standard  materials,  all  of  our  own 
manulaclure— best  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  and  fire-resisting 
cement.  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads.  Carey's 
Rooting  is  equally  adapted  to  Hat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  be  laid 
over  leaky  shingles,  metal  or  composition  roofs. 

For  your  own  protection  you  should  Write  us  direct 
before  buying  any  roofing.  We  Will  tell  you  Where 
and  how  to  get  Carey’s. 

A  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive 
Booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


that! 


No.  18 

Double 
Wheel  Hoe 
Wheels  ad-, 
just  able  from 
4  to  xi  inches 
a  part.  A  thorough 
weeder,  a  capital  cultivator,  a  neatfur^ 
rower,  covcrer,  and  garden  plow. 


Planet  Jr.  Tools  are  so  strongly  and  carefully  made 
we  never  hesitate  to  give  a  broad  full  guarantee.  You  run  . 
no  risk.  More  than  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  are  now] 
enthusiastic  Planet  Jr.  users. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  experienced  manufacturer.  They  do  the  work  of  three 
to  six  men — save  time,  labor,  seed,  and  give  better  results. 

Write  to-day  for  our  1908  catalogue  of  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 
^Cultivators,  etc. — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener's  need. 


SL  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107- V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I1 

j 

I 


ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  snowing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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The  American  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Breeders’  Association,  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
largely  attended  and  most  successfully 
conducted  in  every  particular.  The  ses¬ 
sions  occupied  three  days  of  busy  work, 
during  which  over  70  essays,  addresses 
and  reports,  covering  every  feature  of 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  were  read  and 
discussed.  The  Association  came  into 
being  as  a  practical  result  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hybridization  Conference  held 
in  New  York  in  1902,  and  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Prof.  Willet  M. 
Hays,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  organization  has  gained  in 
favor  and  prestige  until  it  now  may  be 
regarded  as  well  representing  the  gigan¬ 
tic  public  interests  of  plant  and  animal 
improvement,  probably  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  factors  of  our  National  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  membership  numbers  over 
1,000  of  the  most  intelligent  breeders 
of  the  country,  and  is  steadily  gaining. 
It  includes  also  many  earnest  students 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  human  as 
well  as  plant  and  animal  heredity,  and 
active  workers  in  all  forms  of  scientific 
research  connected  with  products  of  the 
soil.  The  proceedings  of  these  annual 
conventions,  published  in  the  yearly  re¬ 
port,  contain,  in  consequence,  much  in¬ 
formation  of  the  greatest  value  to 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  larger  crops,  better  vege¬ 
tables,  finer  fruits,  more  beautiful 
flowers,  faster  and  stronger  horses, 
more  productive  dairy  cattle,  bigger 
porkers,  more  business-like  hens,  longer- 
wooled  sheep,  daintier  pet  stock  and  in 
general  more  useful  and  agreeable  types 
of  such  forms  of  organic  life  as  appear 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  man.  In 
these  reports  are  found  information  as 
to  the  most  successful  methods  of  hy¬ 
bridizing  and  selecting  for  useful  im¬ 
provement  seeds  of  important  farm 
crops  and  vegetables,  the  technique  for 
developing  better  fruits  and  finer  flow¬ 
ers,  for  breeding  for  vigor  and  disease 
resistance,  and  for  mating  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  even  undomesticated  ani¬ 
mals  to  fix  desirable  characteristics 
and  to  produce  new  and  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  It  may  be  obtained  by  forward¬ 
ing  the  yearly  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  Prof.  Hays,  care  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  All 
persons  interested  in  the  development  of 
plant  and  animal  life  are  eligible  and 
are  invited  to  join  the  Association- 

The  Value  of  Scientific  Research. 
— While  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  practical  breed¬ 
ers,  engaged  in  daily  consideration  of 
their  several  problems,  there  .  are  in¬ 
cluded  many  scientists  who  approach  the 
obscure  features  of  heredity  from  the 
side  of  pure  theoretical  research.  Their 
contributions  are  expressed  in  technical 
phraseology  that  may  puzzle  the  be¬ 
ginner  but  appear  necessary  for  clear 
understanding  of  the  subjects  consid¬ 
ered.  The  meanings  of  such  terms  as 
M’endelian  law,  De  V ricsian  mutation, 
heterozygote,  gamete  and  chromo¬ 
some  are  easily  learned  and  express 
quite  exact  ideas  of  certain  theories  and 
objects.  No  farmer  practically  inter¬ 
ested  in  crop  or  stock  improvement  need 
object  to  the  space  given  these  theoreti¬ 
cal  investigations  as  by  this  means  a 
substantial  foundation  for  progress  may 
in  time  be  constructed.  The  seed 
grower  wants  to  know  why  “rogues”  or 
inferior  forms  constantly  appear  in  his 
most  carefuly  selected  strains.  The 
poultry  breeder  would  like  to  know  the 
reasons  why  he  cannot  always  breed  his 
rose  comb  and  single  comb  fowls  true 
to  the  standard,  and  why  he  must  ever 
expect  that  one-half  of  the  individuals 
of  all  his  broods  of  Blue  Andalusian 


fowls  shall  be  black  and  white  instead 
of  the  typical  slaty  tint  of  this  most  dis- 


tinct 

variety. 

The  cow 

man, 

the 

horse 

man, 

and  the 

sheep 

man 

also 

want 

a  firmer 

basis 

on 

which  to  work  for  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  breeds  they  are  interested 
in.  The  Breeders’  Association  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  practical  worker  and  the 
scientific  investigator,  correlating  ex¬ 
perience  and  correcting  theory  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

A  Busy  Meeting. — The  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  was  so  large  and  certain  of  the 
contributions  so  lengthy  that  only  by  the 
utmost  diligence  could  the  programme 
be  carried  out,  but  it  was  most  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  The  only  untoward 
incident  was  uncalled-for  criticism  of 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  for  his 
most  commendable  attitude  favoring  the 
abolition  of  race  track  gambling  in  his 
State.  Some  of  the  horse  breeders  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  that  public  racing,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  is  necessary  for  their 
encouragement,  but  it  is  evident  the 
Governor  is  right  in  the  matter.  If  the 
breeding  of  speedy  horses  as  a  business 
cannot  survive  the  suppression  of  the 
glaring  evils  of  race-track  gambling,  the 
sooner  it  ceases  the  better,  but  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  production  of  really 
useful  horses  would  in  any  degree  be 
checked  by  the  total  extinction  of  racing, 
even  if  it  were  possible  or  in  other 
ways  desirable.  Sufficient  incentive 
would  remain  in  legitimate  agricultural 
prizes  for  speed,  in  reasonable  commer¬ 
cial  profits  and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
every  worthy  breeder  constantly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  his  product. 

The  American  Carnation  Society 
met  at  same  time  and  place,  holding 
joint  sessions  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
This  union  of  interests  was  most  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  carnation,  of  all  popu¬ 
lar  flowers,  owes  its  rapid  and  high  de¬ 
velopment  to  methodical,  and  in  some 
cases  really  scientific  breeding  toward 
clearly  recognized  ideals.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  carnation  blooms  in  old  and 
new  varieties  was  magnificent,  probably 
excelling  any  hitherto  made.  The  range 
of  coloring  is  being  constantly  extended 
and  the  flowers  increased  in  size,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  finish.  w.  V.  F. 

Pine  Shaving  in  Manure. 

O.  B.  I).,  Beloit,  Wis. — I  have  seen  ques¬ 
tions  about  manure  mixed  with  pine  shav¬ 
ings.  I  used  such  one  year  on  my  pea 
ground  and  lost  nearly  the  crop. 

Ans. — We  have  varying  reports  about 
the  use  of  pine  shavings  in  manure. 
When  there  is  trouble  it  usually  comes 
from  an  acid  in  the  shavings.  It  would 
probably  be  worse  on  crops  like  peas 
or  clover  than  on  corn,  as  the  latter  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  badly  affected  by  a 
sour  soil.  When  the  shavings  are  left 
long  enough  in  the  manure  so  that  they 
absorb  the  liquids  the  acids  are  largely 
neutralized,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 

Plowing  Under  Straw. — As  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  haul¬ 
ing  straw  on  the  field  to  plow  under  for 
manure  I  will  give  you  my  experience 
with  it.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  leave  the  straw  in  the  pile  a 
year  or  two,  so  as  to  get  more  brittle 
and  rotted,  and  I  give  the  preference  to 
a  windy  day,  if  I  can,  and  if  I  want  to 
haul  it  freshly  stacked  I  haul  it  not  later 
than  February  1  to  plow  under  for  corn 
the  next  Spring,  and  by  leaving  the  rol¬ 
ling  coulter  in  down  about  three  inches 
it  spreads  the  rest  of  the  straw,  so  that 
it  will  plow  under  better  than  manure, 
even  if  the  straw  is  not  spread  open 
nearly  as  well  as  you  spread  barnyard 
manure  open  from  the  wagon  as  we  do 
the  whole  year  around  here.  We  take 
it  directly  out  of  the  barn  to  the  field. 
We  load  our  manure  in  the  barn.  We 
always  use  a  one-man  hay  rack,  size  8x16 
feet,  and  six  feet  high  to  haul  our  loose 
straw  to  scatter  open  in  the  field.  One 
man  can  cover  two  acres  a  day. 

Ghent,  Minn.  e.  c.  d. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  he  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
!  ers  we  were  using  common 
:  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
;  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  Iarpa  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


DEMING 

Hand,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers 

for  the  poultry  man,  fruit¬ 
grower,  farmer  and  orchar- 
dist.  Each  type  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Every  style  built  as  strong 
and  serviceable  as  It’s 
possible  to  build  It. 
W  or  king  parts  of 
brass  to  resist  ch  em leal 
action — 18  different  styles. 

Write  for  Nineteen  Eight 
Catalogue  and  “Expert 
Testimony”— free.  Much 
i  n  them  you  should  know. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
615  Depot  St..  Salem.  Ohio 


SPRAYER 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

Pay  Us  After  It  Has  Paid  Por  Itself. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Sprays  every¬ 
thing.  Pushes  easy,  gives  nign  pressure 
from  ii6-in.  wheel.  Sprays  4  rows  potatoes 
or  truck  at  a  time.— Also  first  class  tree 
sprayer.  Strong  and  Durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Wholesale  price  (where 
no  agent).  Needn’t  send  acent  in  advance. 

FITZ-AEI,  BARREL  SPRAYER,  for 
orchards.  It’s  strong  reliable  and  efficient. 

HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER,  for  or¬ 
chards,  Potatoes,  Vineyards,  etc.  For  the 
big  growers.  Most  complete  machine 
made.  These  sprayers  and  others  sold 
on  same  liberal  plan,  not  a  cent  in  advance. 
Cut  out  machine  you  pre- 
ferand  mail  with  address 
and  get  Spraying  Guide 
Catalog  &  specialEree 
Sprayer  offer  for  first  , 
in  each  locality.  Be  first' 
and  save  money.  H.  L. 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  7  North 
Street,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

r-The  ~ 

I  Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Make 
Hard  Work  Easy 


Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  auto-spray 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S .  Government  and  State  Experi- 
|  ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  i t is  equal  to  large  opera- 
tionsas  wellassmali.  Writeifyou  want 
I  agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

|fc.C.BrownCo..  g8J»y  st.  Rochester,  A.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thusreachingevery 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill 
mg  bugs  and  prevent  ing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
It.  write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  1Q2S,Grenloch,  N.J. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

SENDFOR 

CIRCULARSTOTHt  S— _ 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  tXJ 
CO. .  Q 
HICGANUM.  r- gj 
CONN.U.S.Ay** 1^ 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

NO 

CC  MORE 
“Cf  USE 

C3  for  f 

C_3  PLOW. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
“1  wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  Tile  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  Tools  are  sold  by  me.  Sales  Agt. 
for  four  Counties.  J.  A.  McPherson,  Leltoy .  N.Y, 


rTHE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  ‘  Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  has 
become  so  famous  In  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  K5S' 7rye£!?lect 


[ORDER  \ 

A 

\barrel  | 

i  NO*  { 


.  The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17,  ’07,  says ;  *  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
anc^  aH  fhe  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 


our 


Prices:  leal.,  81.00;  5 gal..  83.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50 gal.  bbl.,  825.00,  F.  O.  B 
factory,  Order  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free  sample.  _ 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO., 

II  Broadway,  New 


Mfg.  Chemists, 
York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Cat. — When  I  described  our  cats 
looking  in  through  the  window  at  me 
I  had  no  idea  that  kitty  was  such  a  great 
family  issue.  I  have  received  a  deluge 
of  letters  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  believe  in  giving  all  sides  a 
fair  hearing,  so  first  we  will  give  the 
anti-cat  men  representation.  This  Mass¬ 
achusetts  man  certainly  puts  his  claws 
out  through  the  velvet: 

I  was  awfully  pleased  with  that  article 
of  the  Hope  Farm  man  when  speaking  of 
the  cats  looking  in  the  window.  The  place 
for  cats  is  outside  the  house.  There  never 
was  a  more  despicable  or  meaner  animal  that 
ever  infested  God’s  footstool  than  the  com¬ 
mon  house  cat.  They  make  no  pretensions 
to  kill  or  catch  rats  and  mice.  All  they 
want  is  to  get  birds,  and  they  wouldn't  catch 
them  if  there  was  anyone  to  catch  them 
for  them.  I  make  it  a  rule  when  I  am  out 
gunning  to  shoot  every  one  of  them  I  see  on 
sight  as  they  are  never  in  the  woods  only 
on  some  mischief  apparent.  If  folks  want 
to  keep  the  mice  cut  down  they  can  buy 
the  “out-of-sight”  mouse  trap;  that  will 
catch  them  without  any  bait  and  not  anni¬ 
hilate  pet  cage  birds.  If  I  had  my  way 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  treacherous  cat  left  in 
this  whole  universe.  If  women  want  pets 
why  don’t  they  get  a  dog  that  has  got  in¬ 
telligence  and  not  a  cat?  J.  s. 

That  man  would  never  receive  any 
votes  from  our  little  girls,  and  I  think 
his  argument  has  driven  the  boys  over 
to  the  side  of  the  cats.  I  am  sure  that 
several  of  our  cats  are  natural  hunters, 
and  they  have  done  good  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  vermin  down  at  the  barn.  We  have, 
however,  lost  many  chickens,  and  I  know 
the  cats  kill  many  young  birds.  It  will 
not  do,  however,  to  say  that  cats  have 
no  intelligence.  They  are  easily  taught 
to  do  tricks,  and  I  have  observed  cases 
where  they  seemed,  without  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  reason. 

But  here  is  a  New  York  man  on  the 
other  side — our  girls  claim  that  he  is 
“all  right”: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  person  whose  letter 
appears  on  page  45.  The  Idea  of  permitting 
a  useless  (I  might  also  add  flea-bitten  and 
ill-smelling,  but  will  refrain),  dog  to  lie  in 
the  house  while  poor  Tabby  must  be  content 
to  look  in  through  the  window  !  Of  course, 
Grandmother’s  bird  may  follow  our  boy’s 
gold  fish,  but  then  how  much  nicer  pets 
are  big,  plump,  purry  Frosty  or  little  soft, 
silky  Topsy  than  any  bird  or  gold  fish  !  We 
have  an  old-fashioned,  rambling,  loosely  con¬ 
structed  house,  but  can  lie  in  our  beds  at 
night  and  hear  no  mice  running  up  and  down 
the  partitions  or  over  the  ceiling:  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  free  from  their  depredations  and 
short  is  the  visit  that  any  rat  pays  to  the 
barn.  Hoping  you  will  learn  to  have  more 
respect  for  the  cats  and  that  the  bird  will 
remain  unharmed  I  am  v.  u.  w. 

Here  is  another  from  a  Connecticut 
woman  : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  fact  which 
I  learned  some  time  ago  that  the  Maine  Leg¬ 
islature  had  considered  the  feasibility  of 
licensing  the  ownership  of  cats,  to  avoid  the 
many  cases  where  cats  which  are  petted  and 
cared  for  all  Summer  are  left  to  die  of  cold 
and  starvation  in  the  Winter  as  their 
“owners”  return  to  the  city.  When  in 
Maine  late  one  cold  November  I  found  such 
a  cat  reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  She 
had  suckled  a  litter  of  kittens,  but  they  had 
starved  Jo  death,  and  she  was  starving.  I 
could  not  provide  for  her,  so  I  put  her  in  a 
basket,  which  was  just  large  enough,  fastened 
the  basket  securely,  set  it  in  the  bottom  of 
a  large  pail  and  weighted  it  with  six  or 
eight  bricks.  Then  I  filled  the  pall  to  the 
brim  with  nice  warm  water.  M’y  husband 
laughed  at  me,  but  who  will  say  I  was  not 
merciful?  e.  o.  g. 

I  certainly  will  not,  and  our  friend 
from  Massachusetts  will  probably  join 
me.  If  New  Jersey  ever  compels  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay  a  license  for  keeping  cats  our 
children  say  they  are  willing  to  work 
and  earn  the  money  to  pay  it.  In  this 
country  nearly  everyone  keeps  a  dog 
and  one  or  more  cats.  If  you  ask  them 
why  they  keep  a  dog  they  would  have  a 
job  to  tell  you,  except  that  they  \alue  his 
hark  and  his  society.  They  would  all 
be  sure  that  the  cat  more  than  pays 
her  way  in  killing  rats  and  mice. 

The  World  Grows. — While  we  are  on 
this  pet  problem  I  will  give  a  story  re¬ 
ported  to  me.  I  believe  it  is  true — at 
least  it  is  probable.  Some  60  years  ago 
there  lived  on  a  poor  hill  farm  in  New 
England  one  of  those  close,  narrow-eyed 
Yankees  for  whose  sins  of  meanness 
many  of  us  must  suffer  in  reputation. 
This  man  was  so  close  that  he  got  up  one 
morning  and  killed  the  little  girl’s  cat 
and  the  boy’s  little  dog  because  the  food 
they  ate  “might  feed  a  pig.”  Of  course 
that  man  accumulated  some  money  and 
invested  it  where  it  would  earn  more. 
Of  course  that  money  was  “tainted,” 
because  there  wasn’t  any  trace  of  kind¬ 
liness,  sympathy  or  love  in  it.  Of  course 
it  left  a  mark  on  those  children.  When 
they  got  their  hands  on  it  they  went  off 
to  larger  opportunities,  where  they  could 
kill  richer  cats  and  dogs  and  feed  the 


savings  to  larger  hogs.  To-day,  I  am 
told,  the  grown  daughter  of  that  old  man 
who  killed  the  children’s  pets  lives  in  the 
city,  so  rich  and  so  starved  of  true 
womanly  feeling  that  she  keeps  a  dog 
costing  over  $600,  and  an  Angora  cat 
which  cost  about  $500 !  These  animals 
have  a  maid  to  care  for  them,  and  their 
food  costs  nearly  as  much  as  a  farmer 
would  pay  out  for  his  entire  family! 
While  these  fat  and  idle  pets  eat  tender¬ 
loin  steak  and  lie  on  soft  cushions,  with¬ 
in  rifle  shot  of  them  can  be  found  little 
children  cold  and  hungry — without  care 
or  hope !  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
read  of  women  on  farms  near  the  city 
who  make  a  good  living  boarding  such 
cats  and  dogs  for  the  luxurious  creatures 
who  substitute  them  for  children  !  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  for  going  out  of  town 
these  pets  are  sent  to  the  farm,  where 
they  are  cared  for.  The  owners  will¬ 
ingly  pay  $10  a  month,  I  am  told,  for 
such  care.  What  a  curious  turn  of  fate 
it  would  be  if  on  the  very  farm  where 
the  old  man  killed  the  cat  some  enter¬ 
prising  woman  should  make  more  than 
a  living  at  boarding  such  pets.  But  just 
imagine  our  Massachusetts  friend  with 
his  eye  sighting  along  his  gun  barrel  at 
that  $500  cat!  You  can  think  out  this 
little  story  along  any  line  you  like.  Think 
how  business  and  the  distribution  of 
money  has  developed.  At  one  end  of  60 
years  a  man  kills  a  pet  cat  to  save  its 
food,  unable  to  weigh  the  few  cents  of 
gain  against  the  injustice  and  sense  of 
wrong  he  put  in  the  child’s  character. 
At  the  other  end  is  a  woman  who,  out 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  old  man’s 
money,  is  able  to  invest  in  a  cat  and  a 
dog  about  as  much  as  the  old  farm  was 
worth  and  spend  as  much  to  care  for 
and  feed  these  idle  pets  as  the  old  man 
could  earn  in  a  year!  You  may  be  led 
by  your  thinking  to  a  couple  of  things 
which  are  evident  to  me.  As  “civiliza¬ 
tion”  has  developed  new  and  wonderful 
markets  have  been  created  by  the 
luxurious  tastes  of  the  rich.  The  small 
farmer,  gardener  or  fruit  grower  or 
breeder  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  in 
producing  just  what  these  people  want 
and  developing  the  best  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  other  thing  is  that  a  man 
will  surely  hand  down  to  posterity  a  bit¬ 
ter  curse  who  robs  his  children  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  sentiment,  and  lets  them  see 
him  smear  a  dollar  all  over  with  mean¬ 
ness  or  dishonesty. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  Maryland  man 
asked  for  names  suitable  for  a  girl  baby. 
Now  he  comes  again : 

As  my  request  was  too  hard  for  you  I 
will  lot  tile  little  motherless  child  grow  up 
and  name  itself,  hut  I  did  think  th'a't  if 
the  dear  little  child  was  named  now  when 
it  was  young  the  name  would  grow  familiar 
as  the  child  grew. 

But  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  name 
the  child  after  its  mother?  What  more 
beautiful  thing  could  there  be  than  to 
have  the  little  one  grow  up  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  one  who  has  gone  be¬ 
fore? 

A  friend  in  New  York  State  sends  me 
the  following  clipping: 

Two  small  children  in  New  Jersey,  Mil¬ 
dred  and  William  Carter,  lost  their  par¬ 
ents  in  a  wreck,  and  a  jury  sitting  in  Cam¬ 
den  has  just  awarded  the  orphans  $23,000 
damages,  $5,000  for  Hie  loss  of  their  mother 
and  $1.8,000  for  the  loss  of  their  father. 
There  was  no  insinuation  that  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter  was  not  a  good  mother,  hut  being  a 
woman,  it  was  assumed  that  her  value  to 
her  children  was  less  than  one-third  that 
of  the  father.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
another  New  Jersey  jury,  some  months  ago, 
in  awarding  damages  to  the  parents  of 
school  children  killed  in  a  railroad  acci¬ 
dent,  decided  that  a  son  was  worth  vastly 
more  than  a  daughter. 

I  am  not  sure  this  case  is  fairly  re¬ 
ported,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  usual 
idea  is  that  the  man  is  very  much  more 
valuable  to  society  than  the  woman.  I 
hav.e  had  people  tell  me  that  more  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  ruined  by  weak  and  in¬ 
dulgent  mothers  than  ever  were  by  bad 
fathers.  I  have  no  figures  to  disprove 
the  statement,  but  I  know  that  strong 
mothers  have  been  able  to  save  their 
children  from  inherited  traits  of  their 
fathers.  There  are  few  things  more 
dangerous  to  society  than  a  so-called 
home  headed  by  a  weak,  lazy,  conceited 
and  incompetent  woman.  Society  would 
be  better  off  if  such  characters  were  left 
to  train  cats  and  lap  dogs  rather  than 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  no  stronger  force  for  good  in  all 
human  history  than  the  home  influence 
of  a  strong,  upright,  fearless  and  self- 
sacrificing  mother.  Every  man  in  this 
world  who  has  ever  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing  knows  what  he  owes  to  his  mother. 
There  are  also  more  good  and  fearless 
women  than  there  are  men  who  size  up 
to  these  qualities  in  their  daily  life.  I 
don’t  think  that  Jersey  jury  had  any 
busness  to  attempt  to  itemize  the  value 
of  parents.  They  may  have  had  in  mind 
the  capacity  of  the  man  and  woman  to 
earn  money.  H.  w.  c. 


FOR 

ORCHARD. 


FOR 

FIELD 


Just  notice  the  three  views  of  this 
handy  tool.  While  designed  for 
orchard  use  it  is  equally 
good  for  field  cultivation.  It’s  a 
harrow  and  cultivator  com¬ 
bined.  Two  tools  in  one. 

That’s  why  the 

'orchard 

HARROW 

issuch  a  popular,  money  savingtool.  Strong¬ 
ly  built,  quickly  and  easilv  adjusted:  gangs  in¬ 
terchangeable  and  reversible.  Cultivates  orchards 
as 


Set  to 
Turn  Soil 
In 


or  vineyards  without  plowing;  cuts  shallow  or  deep. 
With  extension  frame  you  can  work  close  to  trees 
without  injury  to  branches  or  roots,  b  me 
for  hillside  land.  A  mqst  excellent  or¬ 
chard  and  field  tool.  Write  today  for  1908 
Book  describing  all  the  Johnston  Farm 
Tools.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO., 

Box  10. 

Batavia, 

N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

Saving  all  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealer,  Elkhart  Buggies 
and  Harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user 
for  35  years. 

We  Are  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  ap¬ 
proval,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  N o  cost  to  you 
if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Over 
200  styles  of  Vehicles 
and  65  styles  of  Harness. 


No.  237.  One  Horse  cut- 
umler  Surrey  with  bike  gear, 
auto  seats  and  1%-in.  cushion 
tires.  Price  complete,  SI  03. 
As  good  as  sells  for  810  more. 


Send  for  Now  Free 
Catalog. 


op 

Stanhope  seat.  Price  complete, 
sells  for  825  more. 


357.50.  As  good  as 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


‘It’s  Service' 


You  Really  Pay  For  in  a 


There  is  more  real  economy  in  buying  a  Studebaker  farm  wagon  than  in  paying  a  lower  price  for 

some  cheaper  make.  A  Studebaker  has  quality  and 
gives  real  service.  It  is  built  to  last  and  does  last 
as  thousands  of  farmers  will  testify.  Every  vehicle 
is  dependable — honest  in  material — honest  in  make. 
That  is  why  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  made 
the  Studebaker  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the 
world. 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

and  ask  him  to  Bhow  you  the  Studebaker  line  of  farm 
wagons,  farm  trucks,  buggies  and  harness.  If  you 
don’t  know  one,  write  to  us.  If  you  mention  this  paper 
and  send  us  two  cents  In  postage,  we  will  mall  you 
“Studebaker”  1908  Farmer’s  Almanac— FREE. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mbf.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


The  Celebrated  He  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

•—  For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  better  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
w  our  help. _  — 


WkRI»0 iFEETi 
7'H  P/3500lxt"S 
4  H* P  7000Fl£j^ 
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The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 

A  15-year-old 
i  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
1  5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Sot  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Hogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Haw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P„  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills,  Planors,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  und  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOAClI  MILL,  Ml’G.  CO.,  Box  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  231  t'ruig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Aiuurgura  96,  llavaua,  Cuba. 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 
HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOR  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  m  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yokkeb  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Following  the  article  on  “A  Bag  of  Fertilizer”  you 
will  find  on  page  124  the  next  step — that  is  an  attempt 
at  figuring  what  crops  take  from  the  soil.  Of  course 
you  will  realize  that  all  such  figures  are  merely  esti¬ 
mates,  that  clover  will  bring  considerable  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  and  that  good  tillage  makes  some  plant 
food  of  the  soil  available.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
a  good  discussion  of  these  figures. 

* 

Mr.  Dawley,  The  Country  Gentleman,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  might  as  well  understand  one  sure  thing.  You 
can  dodge  and  twist  and  delay  and  dawdle  over  this 
cattle  case,  and  perhaps  keep  from  doing  your  duty 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  five  years.  Sooner  or 
later  you  have  got  to  face  the  truth  where  you  can’t 
get  away  from  it.  The  longer  you  wait  and  the  more 
you  twist  and  dodge  the  more  this  truth  will  finally 
hurt  when  it  strikes. 

* 

For  nearly  a  year  we  have  printed  the  names  of 
those  New  York  Senators  from  rural  districts  who 
prevented  Gov.  Hughes  from  removing  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Mr.  Kelsey.  Had  there 
been  an  election  last  year,  at  least  six  of  the  men 
would  now  be  at  home.  A  new  report  has  now  been 
made  regarding  Mr.  Kelsey.  We  think  it  likely  Gov. 
Hughes  will  again  ask  for  his  removal.  In  that  case 
we  shall  see  how  much  wisdom  these  Senators  have 
absorbed  from  their  constituents. 

* 

A  number  of  people  who  control  streams  or  ponds 
are  writing  for  information  about  putting  a  harness 
on  the  water.  If  this  water  can  be  made  to  turn  a 
water  wheel  and  thus  turn  its  force  into  light  and 
power  many  a  farm  would  be  blessed  thereby.  Also 
if  streams  could  be  banked  up  so  as  to  hold  the  water 
back  in  ponds  the  danger  from  freshets  would  be 
prevented  and  the  terror  of  drought  modified.  We 
are  obtaining  answers  to  many  practical  questions 
about  water  powers.  Is  there  any  chance  for  one  on 
your  farm? 

* 

Eighteen  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  certified  milk  farm  of  Stephen  Fran¬ 
cisco,  near  Caldwell,  N.  J.  We  believe  Mr.  Francisco 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  line.  He  was  the  first  to  co¬ 
operate  with  doctors  and  voluntarily  place  his  herd 
under  inspection,  so  that  he  could  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  his  milk.  This  idea  has  now  spread  all  over 
the  country.  Last  week  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Producers  of  Certified  Milk 
was  organized !  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Francisco  to  see  the  plan  which  he  started  in  the  face 
of  great  opposition  developed  in  this  way. 

* 

You  will  notice  that  breeders  and  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  suggest  plans  for  making  sure  that  the 
papers  will  fit  the  cows.  Last  week  Mr.  Richter  made 
two  suggestions  for  legislation.  He  would  have  all 
applications  for  certificates  of  breeding  or  perform¬ 
ance  made  under  oath.  He  would  also  make  it  a  stat¬ 
utory  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  to 
issue  false  certificates  of  pedigree  or  performance. 
The  first  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  The  latter,  with¬ 
out  modification,  seems  too  severe,  and  we  doubt  if 
any  association  could  give  any  such  implied  guarantee 
without  charging  a  very  large  fee.  Where  cattle  are 
spotted  or  of  broken  color  maps  and  photographs  are 
useful  in  identifying  them,  and  will  now  be  demanded 
more  than  ever  before.  We  want  your  views  on  this 
subject.  There  never  was  a  better  chance  to  discuss  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FARMERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

We  wish  to  thank  readers  and  friends  who  wrote 
Governor  Hughes  asking  him  to  investigate  the  cattle 
case.  We  appreciate  their  confidence  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  establish  a  principle — which  they 
clearly  understand.  We  felt  that  we  had  the  right 
to  expect  the  help  of  the  teachers  and  agricultural 
“leaders”  who  are  supposed  to  represent  farmers. 
When  the  end  finally  comes  these  men  will  find  that 
their  army  has  marched  past  them  and  led  itself. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  body  of  plain 
working  farmers  put  themselves  behind  a  straight  and 
fair  demand  for  clean,  honest  men  and  methods  in 
agricultural  public  life.  There  have  been  many  such 
movements  in  other  lines,  but  never  before  we  think 
have  men  in  any  numbers  called  for  the  investigation 
of  a  man’s  record  because  it  was  felt  that  he  used 
h.is  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture  to  deceive 
or  defraud.  We  cannot  believe  that  Governor  Hughes 
realized  this  when  he  was  satisfied  to  let  his  printed 
circular  go  out  as  a  reply  to  the  earnest  personal  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  perhaps  relying  upon  the  advice  of  plausible 
and  interested  friends  of  Mr.  Dawley,  did  not  realize 
the  difference  between  1,000  letters  from  actual  farmers 
and  the  same  number  from  townspeople  or  professional 
“agriculturists.”  A  majority  of  the  latter  might  be 
satisfied  with  this  printed  circular,  and  accept  it  as 
final.  Had  the  Governor  been  fully  advised  he  would 
have  known  that  farmers  are  not  willing  to  do  so. 
The  advisers  of  the  Governor  in  this  matter  seem  to 
have  been  men  who  farm  the  farmers  rather  than 
those  who  farm  the  soil.  We  are  sorry  that  the 
Governor  did  not  fully  understand  how  a  real  farmer 
thinks  things  out  with  great  care  before  he  puts  them 
on  paper.  Writing  is  not  always  an  easy  task  for 
country  people,  but  when  they  do  sign  their  name  to 
an  opinion  or  a  fair  request  it  is  with  much  the  same 
feeling  that  they  would  sign  an  important  document. 
Such  men  do  not  write  letters  until  their  minds  are 
made  up  that  the  proposition  they  make  is  a  fair  one. 
Having  once  made  it  they  will  stick  to  it. 

These  men  have  been  studying  Governor  Hughes 
for  the  past  year  through  his  acts  and  speeches. 
With  the  deepest  respect  for  him  they  have  not  one 
spark  of  fear,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  expect  more 
of  him  than  from  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office  ex¬ 
cept  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Governor  will  have  to 
admit  upon  reflection  that  he  has  given  them  reason 
for  this  feeling.  We  are  therefore  not  in  the  least 
surprised  to  learn  that  farmers  are  replying  to  the 
Governor’s  printed  circular.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one 
letter  sent  him  by  a  farmer  in  Herkimer  Co. : 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  is  received,  in  which  I  note 
that  you  propose  to  take  no  action  in  the  Dawley  scandal, 
which  has  been  brought  to  your  attention,  until  such 
time  as  the  accused  person  may  see  fit  to  prosecute  his 
suits  against  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.  In  case  these  suits 
are  delayed  until  your  term  of  office  expires,  what  action 
can  you  take  then?  In  the  meantime  the  scandal  will 
not  die,  but  will  assume  possibly  larger  proportions  from 
the  fact  that  State  officials  have  so  little  regard  for  the 
people  who  once  had  confidence  in  them  as  to  continue 
in  the  public  position  of  Director  of  Institutes,  a  man 
against  whom  charges  of  dishonesty  have  been  made,  by 
refusing  an  investigation  until  the  accused  sees  fit  to  con¬ 
vict  himself  or  otherwise  by  bringing  the  suits  to  trial. 

I  feel  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  who 
believe  in  honesty  to  permit  present  conditions  to  continue. 

I  fail  to  see  how  an  investigation  of  these  charges  can 
prejudice  Mr.  Dawley’s  case  against  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  If  the  charges  cannot  be  sustained  an  investi¬ 
gation  would  materially  assist  him,  while  if  they  are  true, 

I  imagine  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  tries  those  suits. 

This  man  in  a  personal  letter  to  us  also  says: 

Gov.  Hughes  evidently  doesn’t  Intend  to  do  anything 
whatever,  although  I  venture  to  say  that  if  his  cook 
was  accused  of  corrupt  practice  or  embezzlement  the  fact 
that  the  cook  had  sued  some  one  for  libel  would  not  stop 
a  prompt  investigation  on  the  Governor’s  part. 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  who  receive  the  Governor’s  circular  take  this 
same  view,  and  he  will  hear  from  them  in  language 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  At  any  rate,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  may  rest  assured  that  the  farmers  who 
have  written  him  know  that  Mr.  Dawley’s  libel  suits, 
even  if  they  are  pressed,  cannot  settle  the  principle 
for  which  we  asked  the  investigation.  Are  farmers 
to  have  any  influence  at  all  in  deciding  whether  men 
are  fit  to  represent  agriculture,  or  are  they  to  sit  still 
and  have  such  things  settled  for  them? 

To  show  how  these  suits  cannot  settle  the  question 
whether  Dawley  bought  grades  and  sold  them  for 
purebreds  we  have  only  to  see  what  the  suits  are.  For 
example,  one  of  them  is  based  on  the  publication  of  a 
photographic  copy  of  an  application  for  registry  made 
out  by  Rogers.  Dawley  claims  that  this  application  is 
a  forgery,  and  that  it  has  injured  him  to  the  extent 
of  $50,000.  Now  that  case  would  hinge  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  registry  paper  and  the  rules  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  When  the  jury  decided  the  merits  of 
that  proposition  the  question  about  buying  those 
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grade  heifers  from  Squiers  and  selling  them  to  Rogers 
would  not  be  settled  at  all.  On  the  decision  in  such 
a  case  Governor  Hughes  would  be  just  where  he  is 
now,  and  no  more  justified  in  deciding  Mr.  Dawley’s 
fitness  for  his  place  than  he  is  at  present.  The  same 
thing  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  cases.  They 
do  not  and  cannot  settle  the  principle  involved  in  this 
case,  and  we  respectfully  yet  firmly  insist  that  that 
principle  has  got  to  be  settled.  We  know  that  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  position  we  have  the  backing  of  every  fair- 
minded  farmer  in  the  country,  and  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  stick  to  it  until  it  is  settled  right. 

* 

An  English  paper  “points  with  pride”  to  a  harvest¬ 
ing  record  in  which  wheat  was  cut,  thrashed  and 
made  into  flour  in  four  hours.  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  thinks  this  is  slow — and  reports  an  American 
case  where  wheat  went  from  the  standing  grain  into 
cooked  biscuit  in  one  hour!  The  most  important  part 
of  it  all  is  which  made  the  best  bread.  What  shall  it 
profit  to  hurry  the  flour-making  if  there  be  not  a  good 
cook  ready  for  it? 

* 

A  Jersey  breeder  tells  us  of  the  following  sug¬ 
gestive  incident.  His  herdsman  reported  the  birth  of 
a  calf  from  one  of  the  best  cows.  As  the  pedigree  of 
this  calf  was  excellent  it  was  registered  when  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  would  have  been  offered  for  sale. 
Something  made  the  breeder  suspicious,  and  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  he  became  convinced  that  two  calves  had 
been  mixed  by  mistake.  This  mistake  was  reported 
and  correction  made  in  the  registration.  There  are 
plenty  of  honest  breeders  who  would  do  just  the  same 
under  similar  conditions,  and  they  are  the  only  men 
who  should  ever  be  patronized. 

* 

Do  not  throw  away  old  letters  where  th  y  could 
come  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  signature 
may  turn  up  so  as  to  do  you  damage.  It  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  trick  of  some  of  the  get-rich-quick  rascals  to 
send  one  their  printed  letters  with  a  genuine  signa¬ 
ture  enclosed.  They  tell  you  it  is  cut  from  your 
“order”  sent  them  some  months  before,  and  that  it 
is  now  sent  “as  evidence  of  good  faith.”  Burn  all 
the  letters  you  do  not  care  to  keep — it  might  be  well 
to  burn  some  of  the  others.  Another  thing — keep  the 
envelope  in  which  your  letter  comes.  The  envelope 
is  evidence  that  the  letter  was  once  in  the  hands  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

* 

Word  comes  to  us  that  a  man  calling  himself  Jacob 
Shaffer  is  working  in  Pennsylvania  trying  to  sell  plum 
trees  grafted  on  oak!  He  claims  to  represent  a  New 
York  nursery  firm,  and  also  tries  to  help  out  his  char¬ 
acter  by  claiming  to  be  a  farmers’  institute  lecturer. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  tell  any  intelligent 
man  that  plum  worked  on  oak  stock  will  most  likely 
produce  acorns.  Yet  the  chances  are  this  fraud  will 
sell  many  of  his  trees  at  a  high  figure.  Oak  is  good 
for  tanning,  and  the  application  of  a  stout  stick  to 
this  fellow’s  hide  would  toughen  it.  Dr.  LI.  A.  Sur¬ 
face,  Economic  Zoologist  of  Pennsylvania,  wants  this 
Shaffer  arrested  if  he  can  be  found.  Dr.  Surface  will 
appear  against  him  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  Hunt  him  down! 

BREVITIES. 

Can  you  help  us  on  the  drain  tile  question— page  124? 

Do  you  want  your  child  to  be  better  than  yon  are? 
If  so,  you  will  have  to  improve  yourself. 

Most  men  who  think  they  are  “growing  old’'  are  likely 
to  do  too  little  rather  than  .too  much. 

Attempt  to  stir  up  a  peck  of  good  and  see  a  cord  of 
evil  rise.  But  keep  stirring  and  the  evil  may  be  skimmed 
off. 

Can  a  careful  farmer  or  gardener  select  an  extra  lot  of 
seed  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  seedsmen?  IIow 
many  would  pay  an  extra  price  for  such  seed  ? 

A  new  york  man's  comment :  “The  cook  book  came  to¬ 
day.  She’s  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  she’s  lovely,  she’s 
divine.  Any  farmer  caa  use  those  recipes  No  use  to 
drive  five  miles  to  store.” 

Here  you  have  about  our  idea  of  the  squab  business. 
It  is  good  to  have  a  few  squabs  for  family  use.  For  a 
sick  person  they  are  excellent  As  a  business  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  nothing  in  it. 

A  Nebraska  man  writes  us  that  in  his  country  a  two- 
year-old  steer  can  be  raised  for  between  $7  and  $8  on  $5 
to  $10  land,  and  sold  for  $35  to  $40.  Now  then  what  do 
some  of  you  $100  per  acre  men  say? 

Wb  tell  you  one  sure  thing.  If  you  have  a  stream  on 
your  farm  which  might  turn  a  water  wheel  and  thus  de¬ 
velop  power,  and  you  once  begin  to  study  how  to  harness 
it  your  mind  will  have  little  rest  until  you  get  the  harness 
on. 

Many  fertilizer  users  now  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
2-5-6  formula.  The  order  is  always  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  Now  in  some  localities  concrete  work  is 
so  common  that  a  1-3*5  formula  is  understood  as  to  mean 
cement,  sand,  gravel. 

We  have  told,  before  now,  of  the  .Terseymau  who  had 
tried  an  experiment  in  buying  “brown  eggs.”  He  came 
to  New  York  day  by  day  and  bought  the  darkest  eggs  he 
could  find  without  regard  to  the  price.  Very  few  of  them 
hatched,  but  in  time  he  had  a  fair  flock  of  Buff  Cochins. 
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MORE  TRUTH  IN  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

In  The  Country  Gentleman  of  January  23  we  find 
this : 

This  pending,  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  people  proposed 
to  Mr.  Dawley  to  arbitrate  his  claim  against  them,  to 
which  he  willingly  assented,  but  it  proved  impossible  to 
arrange  the  details,  and  Mr.  Dawley  finally  decided  that 
the  only  object  really  sought  by  the  defendant  was  more 
delay,  wherefore  he  began  new  suits  on  the  10th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  they  are  to  come  to  trial  in  March,  being  the 
very  earliest  opportunity. 

There  are  just  seven  direct  lies  in  that  little  para¬ 
graph.  March  was  not  the  earliest  opportunity. 
On  January  11  we  requested  prompt  trial,  which 
might  then  be  arranged  for  February,  but  they 
declined,  saying  they  wished  to  put  it  off  until  April 
or  May,  and  they  did  not  correct  their  faulty  papers 
until  January  27,  after  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  force 
it  on  the  calendar  for  February.  He  did  not  even  put 
it  on  for  March,  but  we  have  done  so.  This  puts  us 
in  the  position  of  forcing  a  trial  against  ourselves,  but 
we  will  see  what  he  does.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  never  pro¬ 
posed  to  arbitrate  the  suits.  Numerous  friends  of  Mr. 
Dawley  pleaded  with  us  from  the  start  to  let  up  on 
him.  To  all  we  answered,  investigate,  and  we  will. 

Before  the  ink  was  fairly  dry  on  the  libel  suit  papers 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cook  came  to  us  from  Dawley  with  a 
request  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  We  told  him 
we  would  stop  the  criticism  the  moment  Dawley  con¬ 
sented  to  a  prompt,  full  and  open  investigation,  and 
that  if  Dawley  was  shown  to  be  innocent  we  would 
give  him  the  most  complete  vindication.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  suits  might  remain  as  they  were  for  later 
trial.  Mr.  Cook  said  nothing  could  be  fairer,  and  that 
Dawley  would  have  to  investigate,  but  Dawley  refused. 

In  our  letter  to  Governor  Flughes,  published  last 
week,  we  gave  the  details  of  Dawley’s  attempt  to  arbi¬ 
trate  through  his  attorney  on  November  2,  and  we 
call  Mr.  Tucker’s  attention  to  it.  While  experience 
ought  to  serve  him  better,  we  assume  that  Mr.  Tucker 
relied  upon  Dawley  for  the  above  statement.  In  that 
case  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation  for 
veracity,  he  will  learn  the  truth  from  Messrs.  Cook, 
Peer  and  Darling  and  publicly  acknowledge  that 
Dawley  grossly  deceived  him.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
brand  Tucker  as  a  willing  accomplice  in  Dawley’s 
pitiable  lies.  , 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,  and  perhaps  the  two  friends  may  have  sen¬ 
timents  in  common  aside  from  any  purpose  to  feather 
their  own  nests. 

We  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Tucker,  if  Dawley  is  buying 
copies  of  your  paper  which  contain  articles  in  defense 
of  him?  If  so,  is  he  paying  for  them  with  State 
money?  We  ask  these  questions  advisedly,  because 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Tucker,  he  has  at  different  times  in 
the  past  bought  copies  of  your  paper,  and  paid  for 
them  out  of  State  money  on  vouchers  signed  by  you 
or  your  authorized  employees.  You  know  this  to  be 
true,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  we  now  challenge  you  to  deny  it. 

On  another  tack  in  defense  of  Dawley,  Mr.  Tucker 
prints  this : 

Mr.  Squiers  identifies  cows  at  Mr.  Rogers’  place,  said 
to  have  been  bought  from  Mr.  Dawley,  as  the  animals  in 
question ;  and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  a  man 
formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Dawley  as  a  herdsman.  Mr. 
Dawley  avers  that  there  is  a  mistake  In  Mr.  Squiers’  iden¬ 
tification,  unless  there  has  been  some  substitution  of  ani¬ 
mals  on  Mr.  Rogers'  part,  and  denies  that  the  testimony 
of  the  ex-herdsman  is  worthy  of  credence,  alleging  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this  statement. 

What  a  babyish  quibble  that  is !  The  cows  were  all 
marked  with  indelible  tattoo  in  one  ear,  and  most  of 
them  in  other  ways.  This  was  done  by  John  F.  White, 
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a  prominent  Jersey  breeder,  before  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  com¬ 
mittee  examined  them  and  certified,  on  Dawley's  iden¬ 
tification  of  them,  that  all  but  one  were  right.  •  They 
were  identified  over  and  over  again  by  Dawley  and 
others,  and  no  possible  doubt  remains  that  they  are, 
as  Dawley  once  said,  “the  identical  cows”  he  sold 
Regers. 

We  might  find  abundant  reasons  for  Mr.  Tucker’s 
defense  of  Mr.  Dawley;  we  could  find  charity  in  our 
hearts  for  his  untruthful  statements  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  we  cannot  suffer  to  pass  unchallenged  his 
cowardly  and  characteristic  attack  on  Melvin  Benedict. 
This  young  man  is  probably  not  over  22  years  old.  He 
worked  for  Mr.  Dawley  almost  continually  for  nearly 
seven  years.  His  father  dead,  he  was  forced,  like 
many  other  boys,  at  an  early  age  to  act  as  head  of  the 
family.  His  earnings  as  a  boy  and  later  as  a  hired 
man  went  to  the  support  of  the  widowed  mother  and 
younger  children ;  not  a  dollar  of  it,  we  are  told  by 
his  neighbors,  ever  went  for  tobacco,  drink  or  dissi¬ 
pation  of  any  kind,  and  his  clean,  bright  young  face 
and  clear  mind  tell  the  same  story.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  blameless  life,  pure  mind  and  clean  habits. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  registry  papers 
or  Dawley’s  herd  book;  but  he  knew  the  cows.  The 
crooked  cattle  deals  which  he  was  not  supposed  to 
know  and  which  he  could  not  help  were  naturally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  him ;  but  he  felt  he  did  not  want  to  volun¬ 
teer  information  against  his  late  employer.  They  had 
had  no  quarrel,  and  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  finally  consented 
to  answer  questions,  the  import  of  which  he  well 
knew,  and  finally  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The  family 
council  leading  to  this  result  was  a  real  edification 
to  the  witnesses.  After  hours  of  earnest  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  he  finally  asked:  “Well, 
Mother,  what  should  I  do?”  Then  after  some  min¬ 
utes’  silence  he  turned  to  his  bride  of  a  week  and 
asked  her  advice.  Almost  in  one  voice  came  the 
thoughtful  council  of  the  aged  mother  and  the  honest 
impulse  of  the  young  wife:  “Tell  the  truth.”  The 
truth  was  told,  but  the  trial  of  the  good  mother  was 
evident.  She  acknowledged  benefits  received  through 
Mr.  Dawley  when  her  children  were  young  and  father¬ 
less.  She  did  not  wish  to  injure  him  now,  but  she 
knew  the  cattle  story  from  her  son,  and  they  both 
knew  from  the  questions  we  asked  that  some  of  it  was 
also  known  to  others.  With  a  mother’s  instinct  the 
moral  welfare  of  her  son  came  first,  and  she  knew 
that  the  only  safe  and  honorable  course  for  him  was 
to  tell  the  truth.  No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Tucker, 
could  witness  the  details  of  that  interview  and  ques¬ 
tion  the  simple  sincerity  of  mother  or  son. 

Mr.  Tucker  enjoys  no  higher  reputation  at 
his  home  in  Albany  than  does  young  Benedict 
at  his  home.  He  can  tell  Mr.  Tucker  more  about 
cattle  in  five  minutes  than  Tucker  has  ever  known  on 
the  subject,  and  he  has  done  more  for  honest  breeding 
and  honest  registry  records  by  standing  up  for  the 
truth  in  this  case  than  The  Country  Gentleman  can 
do  in  a  life  time.  If  Dawley  thought  Benedict 
“unworthy  of  credence,”  when  did  he  find  it  out? 
Last  July  charges  of  substituting  a  grade  heifer  for 
a  dead  bull  calf  in  a  sale  to  John  Gardner  were  put 
up  to  Dawley.  He  came  here  to  answer  them,  and  as 
proof  offered  a  long  affidavit  by  Benedict.  The  writer 
stopped  reading  this  document  to  ask  Dawley  if  he 
considered  Benedict  reliable.  Fie  replied  that  he  did. 
Why  did  Dawley  hunt  up  Benedict  on  several  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  and  appeal  to  him  to  make  no  statement 
about  the  cattle,  and  to  stand  by  Dawley  like  •  a 
brother?  Why  did  Dawley  write  two  letters  appealing 
to  Benedict  to  make  no  statement  about  the  cattle? 
Why  did  Dawley  have  a  messenger  watch  for  Benedict 
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on  the  arrival  of  every  car  on  the  night  of  August  28 
last,  so  that  he  might  be  notified,  and  intercept  Bene¬ 
dict  before  Mr.  Squiers  and  the  publisher  of  this  paper 
could  see  him  ?  Why  did  Dawley  drive  Mr.  Benedict’s 
mother  to  the  point  of  nervous  prostration  by  telling 
Her  that  the  charges  against  him  were  also  made 
against  her  son,  and  that  she  must  forbid  him  to  make 
any  statement  about  the  cattle,  because  it  would  be 
used  against  himself?  Why  did  Dawley  attempt  to 
compromise  this  .innocent  and  inexperienced  boy  in 
his  own  cattle  transactions  by  advising  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  attorney  to  defend  himself  and  by  offering  to 
pay  for  the  attorney’s  services?  Finally,  why 
did  Dawley  send  bis  attorney,  Mr.  Olmstead,  to  Han¬ 
nibal  to  try  to  persuade  Benedict  to  modify  his  testi- 
money?  YVhen  Melvin  Benedict  told  the  attorney  the 
truth  about  the  cattle,  why,  if  Benedict  is  not  reliable, 
did  the  attorney  sit  on  a  milk  stool  in  the  barnyard 
and  say:  “If  you  go  on  the  stand  and  swear  to  that, 
you  zvill  crucify  Trank?” 

In  their  conceit  and  cunning,  Tucker  and  Dawley 
may  create  plausible  explanations  and  manufacture 
evidence  that  will  pass  as  a  newspaper  argument,  but 
the  experienced  lawyer  knew  when  he  heard  the 
straight  story  from  Benedict’s  lips  in  the  lonely  barn¬ 
yard  that  no  mere  creations  of  the  mind  won  hi  weigh 
against  it  in  the  balances  before  an  impartial  jury. 
He  knew  that  the  story  was  true. 

Does  Mr.  Tucker  think  this  work  of  suppressing  in¬ 
formation  the  action  of  a  man  confident  of  his  inno¬ 
cence?  Is  it  not  consistent  with  the  persistent  effort 
to  prevent  an  open  investigation  for  two  years,  and 
the  refusal  to  identify  the  cows  in  Rogers’  barn  last 
month  in  the  presence  of  Benedict  and  Squiers,  as 
they  did  in  the  presence  of  his  attorney?  Mr.  Tucker 
must  be  proud  of  his  defense  of  his  hero  while  vir¬ 
tually  repudiating  that  hero’s  cattle  records.  What¬ 
ever  his  purpose,  men  might  find  an  excuse  for  his 
defense  of  Dawley,  but  no  father  or  mother  with  a  son 
will  pass  without  reproof  Mr.  Tucker’s  base  attempt 
to  injure  without  information  or  inquiry  the  good, 
name  and  blameless  character  of  a  poor  but  honest 
young  man.  _ 


A  JACK  RABBIT  BILL.— The  Valatie  RoHgh  Notes 
states  that  Assemblyman  Bashford  lias  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  abolish  the  closed  season 
on  jack  rabbits  in  Columbia  County,  as  was  requested 
by  tiie  Grangers,  because  of  the  damage  the  rabbits  have 
been  doing  to  fruit  trees  during  the  last  few  Winters. 
Assemblyman  Northrup,  of  Dutchess  County,  has  offered  a 
similar  bill  in  regard  to  an  open  season  in  that  county. 
Assemblymen  Bashford  and  Northrup  met  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  Whipple  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him.  The  Commissioner  said  lie  had  a  bill  that  would 
make  a  uniform  law,  which  lie  thought  would  cover  the 
trouble  in  all  the  counties.  This  bill  would  give  a  man  a 
right  to  shoot  rabbits  on  his  own  property.  Persons  have 
that  right  now,  but  tiie  Commissioner  said  that  the  law 
should  be  such  that  when  damage  was  being  done  by  the 
animals  a  person  would  have  a  right  to  go  on  property 
other  than  his  own  and  shoot  them  without  being  in  danger 
of  being  prosecuted  by  the  Game  Commissioner. 

OBITUARY. — James  Henry  Durkee,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  agriculturists  in  this  country,  died  January  25 
at  ills  home  in  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Durkee  was  born 
in  Fort  Edward  in  1848,  attended  Cornell  College  and  soon 
afterward  became  principal  of  the  Sandy  Hill  Union 
schools,  occupying  that  position  for  10  years.  I.ater  he 
was  editor  of  the  Washington  County  Advertiser,  published 
in  Fort  Edward.  He  was  a  prominent  Republican 
and  held  many  local  offices.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo  and  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  to  which  position  he  had  been 
re-elected  for  the  thirteenth  time;  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Fair  Commissioner, 
trustee  of  Cornell  University  and  a  member  of  many 
other  organizations  and  secret  societies. 


THE  HOOVER  POTATO 

DIGGER 


The  most  successful  dig¬ 
ger  made.  Saves 
time, labor  and 
potatoes.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


HOOVER  MFC.  CO, 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
of  Digger., 
Pick  era 
and  Sorter*. 
Ilox  i  (J,  A  very ,  Ohio. 


Greatest  values  fered 

Par  New  1908  Money  Raving  Catalogue  shows  140 
styles  of  vehicles,  from  $B7.5u  up,  and  06  stylos  of  har* 
ness ;  shipped  direct  from  our 
factory.  All  agents' and  middlemen's  , 
profits  cut  out,  saving  you  a  third  to  x  ryLuai im  rn 
a  half .  FREE.  Write  for  it.  Address  \| 7 
U.  8.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

42G-M6  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Every  vehicle  wo  build  sold 
on  80  days  Free  trial. 

^  2  years  guarantee 


PLANT  CORN 


Peas,  Beans,  Beets, 

Buckwheat,  etc. 


Plant 

and 

Fer¬ 

tilize 

at 

Same 

Time 


“KING  CORN  FIELD” 

^arkaoutrows  and  plants  In  drills  or  hills  il4,  9, 
i*,  lo,  24, 86  or  72  inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  other 
seed  at  same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  wet,  dry  lumpy ,  etc.,  Sd5  to  700  lbs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Fall 
guarantee.  Write  lor  Free  Book. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Sold  from  Our  Factory  to  Your  Farm 
— Try  It  lor  a  Month  on  Approval—, 
We  Allow  Freight  and  Sell  lor  Cash 

or  on  Time  Year  before  last  we  had  over  1,600  orders  for  this  Disc 
that  we  couldn’t  fill— had  to  return  the  orders.  Last 
year  we  made  twice  as  many  Discs  as  the  previous  year — and 
still  we  couldn’t  nearly  fill  all  our  orders. 

This  year  we  have  increased  our  factory  facilities,  but  we  advise  you  to 
order  now. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  has  had  a  wonderfully  large  sale.  The 
reason  for  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  absolute  satisfaction  to  every  single 
purchaser. 

Tiie  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is  right.  The  Forward  Truck  does  away  with  all 
of  the  annoyance  on  the  team  of  the  old  “tongue.”  It  does  away  with  all  jamming — end 
thrust  and  whipping  of  the  horses,  that  frets  them  and  puts  them  out  of  commission  just  at  the 
ime  you  need  them  most 


loDgneless  Disc  Harrow 


See  the  two  wheels  back  of  the  Disc  Blades  in  the 
picture  below?  Those  wheels  are  a  rart  of  the 
Detroit  Tongueless  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  (an  im- 
portant,  exclusive  feature,  made  by  us  only,  sold  witli  / 
our  Detroit  Disc  if  desired).  Upon  this  truck  you  can 
raise  the  Disc  Blades  off  the  ground,  making  them  rest  on 
the  front  and  back  Trucks — so  that  you  can  drive  the  Har¬ 
row  over  stony  ground,  rough  and  sandy  roads,  bridges,  etc., 
without  dulling  the  blades  or  cutting  up  the  surface. 

A  good  invention — that  Transport — tiie  way  it  saves  Disc 
Blades  thathave  to  be  transported  from  one  field  to  another  or 
from  house  to  field.  We  allow  a  full  month’s  approval 
test  on  each  Detroit  Disc.  At  the  end  of  that  time— if  you 
don’t  want  it— return  it  to  us.  We’ll  allow  the  freight— 
thus  the  test  won’t  cost  you  one  penny.  ✓ 

We’re  anxious  to  send  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  / 

Harrow  to  any  responsible  farmer — without  deposit 
— and  without  advance  payment — to  make  the  test. 

You  can  buy  the  genuine  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
only  from  us  direct.  We  advise  you  of  this  be¬ 
cause  we  sell  only  from  factory  to  you — and  you 
can  buy  a  Detroit  Disc  from  us  only — because 
we  do  not  sell  dealers. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  giving  your  name 
and  address,  and  let  us  send  you  our  new, 

1907-08  Disc  Catalogue. 

NOTE: — Full  line  of  Detroit  Tongueless 

Discs  are  carried  at  our  branch  houses 
in  all  leading  trade  centers,  enabling  us  to 
make  prompt  shipment  to  all  points. 


Send  For  Free  ,  Sold  on  30  Days 
Book  Today  ^  Appi*OV« 

al  Test 

Cash  or 
Time 


ISee  Team  Making 
I  Turn— Both  Horses 
Pulling  Equally— No 
Tongue  to  Bother 
Them 


American  Harrow  Co., 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

EVOLUTION. 

I  ate  me  a  Welsh  rabbit, 

Oadzooks !  I  thought  it  so; 

But  after  I  had  gone  to  sleep, 

IIow  quickly  did  it  grow 
Into  the  strangest  creatures — 

Into  the  mares  of  night. 

Into  the  gibberish  monkeys, 

Into  the  shapes  that  fright, 

Into  the  ring-tailed  roosters, 

Into  the  jabberwocks, 

Into  the  jangling  jaguars, 

Into  the  six-liorned  ox, 

Into  the  horse  with  dippers, 

Into  the  hog  with  wings, 

Into  the  cat  with  feathers, 

Into  the  cow  that  sings — 

Into  all  manner  of  creatures 
Of  (lie  earth  and  the  air  and  the  sea. 
And  all  of  them  promenading 
Or  sitting  around  on  me. 

1  ate  me  a  Welsh  rabbit 
In  (lie  night  last  past; 

I  ate  me  a  Welsh  rabbit 
Whereby  to  stay  my  fast ; 

Simply  a  Welsh  rabbit — 

How  could  there  possibly  be 
In  a  little  thing  like  that 
A  whole  menagerie? 

William  J.  Hampton,  in  the  Century. 
* 

Sash  and  hair  bow  sets,  put  up  in 
boxes,  are  among  new  offerings  in  the 
shops.  A  box  containing  six  hair  bow 
lengths  costs  $1.90  to  $3.75,  while  one 
sash  length  and  two  hair  bow  lengths 
in  a  box  cost  $2.55  to  $7.25.  They  are 
called  “Dorothy  Dainty”  ribbon  sets. 

* 

Among  new  neckwear  are  stocks  of 
white  pique  with  four-in-hand  tie  of 
striped  French  percale,  the  striping  be¬ 
ing  blue,  pink,  lavender  or  green.  The 
stock  is  the  plain  round  shape  fastening 
in  the  back,  the  tie  ends  crossed  over 
in  front.  This  is  a  very  pretty  style  to 
wear  with  white  waists.  The  percale  tic 
would  also  be  pretty  if  made  narrower, 
and  tied  in  front  in  a  perky  little  bow. 

♦ 

The  high  stock  collars  that  curve  up 
to  the  ears  at  the  sides,  curving  a  little 
lower  at  the  back,  and  low  enough  to  be 
comfortable  in  the  front,  are  very  much 
in  vogue  again,  as  they  were  nearly  10 
years  ago.  They  need  careful  boning 
to  hold  them  up,  as  they  are  not  stiff¬ 
ened  as  formerly.  There  should  be  a 
bone  on  each  side  of  the  center,  about 
three  inches  apart,  sloping  towards  the 
back  so  as  to  form  a  V,  and  other  bones 
Straight  up  and  down  at  the  sides  and 
back.  Many  of  the  embroidered  linen 
stocks  are  made  in  this  shape,  and  some 
very  pretty  ones  are  white  embroidered 
in  color,  or  pale  pink,  blue  or  ecru  em¬ 
broidered  in  white. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  a  Vermont  local 
paper,  with  the  heading  “There’s  a 
Solomon  in  This  Grange”: 

The  Grange  installation  of  officers  and 
the  annual  banquet  will  take  place  next 
Saturday  evening.  All  the  ladies  whose 
names  appear  in  the  alphabet  before  the 
letter  .1  are  asked  to  bring  cake,  the  re¬ 
mainder  pie.  After  the  Installation  of 
officers  at  the  Grange  Saturday  evening 
an  oyster  supper  and  the  new  annual  pass¬ 
word  will  be  served  up  to  every  member 
who  is  clear  on  the  books. 

We  think  the  Sun’s  heading  is  en¬ 
tirely  right.  No  doubt  every  sister  in 
that  Grange  can  be  depended  on  to  do 
the  right  things  when  the  question  of 
cake  or  pie  comes  up,  and  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  particularly  neat  way  of  sug¬ 
gesting  immediate  payment  of  dues. 
But  what  a  happy  community  it  must  be, 
where  you  can  strike  any  letter  of  the 
alphabet  at  random  and  be  sure  of  se¬ 
curing  culinary  ability. 

* 

The  domestic  science  department  of 
Teachers’  College,  New  York,  recently 
gave  out  bills  of  fare  which,  if  provided 
for  a  family  of  six  persons,,  would  cost 
for  each  one  a  fraction  less  than  11 
cents  a  day  The  breakfast  consists  of 
stewed  prunes,  rye  mush,  beef  hash, 
bread,  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  milk. 


For  luncheon  there  are  scrapple,  baked 
beans,  brown  bread  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk.  The  dinner  bill  of  fare  includes 
baked  beef  heart  with  brown  sauce, 
creamed  carrots,  baked  potatoes,  sliced 
onions,  bread,  and  for  dessert  suet  pud¬ 
ding  Another  trio  of  menus  which 
can  be  furnished  to  six  persons  at  a 
cost  to  each  of  21  and  a  fraction  cents 
a  day,  are:  Breakfast:  Baked  apples, 
cracked  wheat,  bacon,  baked  beans, 
brown  bread,  butter,  coffee,  milk  and 
sugar.  Luncheon :  Dried  Lima  bean 
soup,  bread  and  butter,  stewed  pears, 
gingerbread,  tea.  Dinner:  Lentil  soup, 
round  steak,  stewed  onions,  stewed  dried 
peas,  baked  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
prime  suet  dumplings,  coffee.  These 
are  wholesome  and  satisfying  meals,  and 
if  properly  cooked  are  appetizing  as 
well.  But  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
cook.  High-grade  meat, #  in  choice  cuts, 
can  be  roasted  or  broiled  in  the  simplest 
manner,  but  cheaper  cuts  usually  need  a 
longer  process,  and  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  They  also  need  great  care 
in  seasoning.  Many  good  housekeepers 
use  a  limited  range  of  flavorings,  and 
dislike  making  new  experiments.  Sev¬ 
eral  valued  correspondents,  in  making 
kindly  comment  on  the  Rural  Cook 
Book,  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
call  for  uncommon  condiments,  especial 
reference  being  made  to  the  bay  leaf. 
The  editor  of  the  cook  felt  that  unusual 
or  out-of-the-way  flavorings,  or  “putter¬ 
ing”  dishes  that  give  small  results  for  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  were  entirely  out 
of  place  in  such  a  book ;  indeed,  they 
occupy  too  much  space  in  most  women’s 
magazines.  But  we  like  to  use  a  bay 
leaf  or  two  in  beef  a  la  mode,  in  many 
chicken  and  fish  dishes,  and  in  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  and  live  cents’  worth  of  the  dried 
leaves,  purchased  from  the  druggist,  last 
for  an  indefinite  time.  We  have  also  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  habit  of  using  red, 
white  and  black  pepper,  because  we 
think  there  is  some  flavor,  besides  mere 
biting  heat,  in  the  different  peppers,  and 
the  white  pepper,  in  addition  to  its 
milder  flavor,  looks  better  in  any  white 
soup,  sauce  or  vegetable.  The  mild 
Hungarian  red  pepper  known  as  pap¬ 
rika  is  especially  desirable  in  chicken 
dishes.  Flavorings  do  not  supply 
nourishment,  but  they  enable  us  to 
utilize  it,  and  there  is  decided  economic 
value  in  their  use.  Tt  is  a  branch  of 
the  great  science  of  good  cooking  that 
we  should  devote  more  attention  to. 


Warm  Feet  and  Cold  Noses. 

Since  Lyman  has  grown  so  tall  he 
experiences  a  decided  annoyance  from  a 
habit  he  has  of  drawing  the  bed  cov¬ 
ering  high  about  his  neck  while  asleep. 
Every  morning  he  awoke  to  find  his  feet 
protruding  below  the  blankets,  and  very 
uncomfortably  cold.  1  have  found  a 
means  of  remedying  this  and  now  make 
up  his  bed  with  an  extra  single  blanket 
across  the  foot.  The  sheets  and  one  of 
the  bed  blankets  are  arranged  as  usual. 
Then  the  extra  piece  is  spread  over  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  fully  half  its  length 
carried  up  under  the  mattress.  Another 
blanket  and  the  remainder  of  the  top 
covering  then  goes  on  and  all  is  tucked 
in  about  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  The  extra  foot  piece  being 
between  two  woolen  blankets  clings 
closely  in  place,  and  it  would  take  very 
energetic  pulling  to  loosen  the  bed  cov¬ 
erings  there.  Where  two  people  occupy 
the  same  bed  the  foot  blanket  can  be 
laid  on  across  the  middle  and  its  ends 
folded  back  under  the  mattress  at  each 
side.  There  will  be  width  enough  to 
go  up  under  the  mattress  at  the  foot  also 
and  all  can  be  made  snug  against  the 
chill  night  in  which  modern  hygiene 
says  we  must  all  invite  through  an  open 
window  while  we  sleep. 

The  matter  of  open  air  living  and 
even  open  air  sleeping  is  being  carried 
in  these  days  to  heroic  lengths,  but  with 
astonishing  success.  The  healthy  find 
in  it  exhilaration  and  comfort  and  to 


the  consumptive  it  brings  hope  and  of-  I 
tentimes  permanent  cure.  In  a  family  j 
of  our  acquaintance  two  daughters  had 
died  of  tuberculosis,  and  when  last  Fall 
another  sister  who  had  always  been  no¬ 
tably  well  and  strong,  developed  the  dan¬ 
gerous  cough  she  promptly  gave  up  her 
position  as  teacher  and  went  to  an  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  sanitarium.  Perfect  rest 
and  open-air  living  night  and  day  soon 
developed  a  vigorous  appetite  and  when 
she  made  her  first  visit  home,  after  a 
two  months’  stay,  she  was  rosy  as  a 
peach  and  could  boast  of  having  gained 
15  pounds  in  weight.  Better  still,  with 
her  whole  physique  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion,  the  doctors  reported  that  at  last 
the  diseased  spot  in  her  lungs  had  be¬ 
gun  slowly  to  heal.  A  cure  is  not 
promised  before  next  April,  and  even 
then  the  lung  must  be  watched  lest  re¬ 
turn  to  her  work  bring  back  the  malady. 
The  girl’s  courage  and  cheer  is  good  to 
see,  and  so  is  the  light  in  her  mother’s 
eye  as  she  tells  of  her  daughter’s  ap¬ 
petite  and  gain  in  weight.  A  few  days 
ago  we  called  and  found  the  mother  at 
work  upon  a  sleeping  bag.  She  had 
nine  yards  of  outing  flannel  and  nine 
pounds  of  cotton.  The  flannel  was  fold¬ 
ed  to  a  length  of  four  and  a  half  yards 
with  the  cotton  spread  evenly  between. 
She  was  knotting  this  long  comfortable, 
with  bright  silkateen,  and  showed 
us  how,  later,  she  should  fold 

it  again  and  sew  up  the  sides.  The 
fold  was  not  to  he  midway  of  the 
length  for  there  was  to  be  a  space  hol¬ 
lowed  out  to  fit  beneath  the  sleeper’s 
chin,  and  a  lap  of  extra  length  was  to 
go  over  the  shoulders  and  fold  down 
on  to  the  back.  Socks  of  eiderdown  and 
a  hood  were  part  of  the  night  clothing. 
But  even  though  wadded  and  padded 
to  the  last  degree  one  marvels  that  a 
comfortable  night’s  sleep  can  be  enjoyed 
on  an  open  veranda  through  all  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  our  New  England  Winters,  and 
often  as  1  heap  a  last  shovel  full  of 
coal  on  the  fires  and  make  a  mental 
assurance  of  the  comfort  of  every  crea¬ 
ture  in  house  and  barns,  my  thoughts 
go  out  to  those  out-of-door  sleepers  on 
that  breezy  hill-top  and  I  pray  that 
courage  and  good  cheer  may  fail  them 
not.  Perhaps  they,  in  turn,  pity  me  in  my 
“stuffy”  bedroom,  for  when  this  girl 
of  our  acquaintance  was  home  for  a 
visit,  though  she  placed  the  head  of  her 
bed  in  a  bay  window  and  slept  with  five 
windows  wide  open,  still  she  pronounced 
the  house  “stuffy”  and  not  half  so  nice 
as  her  bed  on  the  veranda  at  the  anti¬ 
tuberculosis.  In  my  mind  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  lung  trouble,  if  taken 
in  season  may  be  cured  at  these  hilltop 
sanitariums.  r.  ithamar. 


Rub  be  r hi  tic 


We  guarantee  that  a  pair  of  Rub- 
berhide  boots  will  outwear  two  pairs 
best  all  rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  wear  in  money.  \ 

A  first  quality  rubber  boot  with  arubber  welt 
sole  to  which  an  outer-sole  of  the  best  heavy 
Rock  Oak  Leather  is  sewed.  Cannot  pull  apart 
or  leak.  Leather  insole  prevents  sweat. 


Boots 

Made  Water-Tight 
and  Stay  So 


Tho  Rubber 
Boots 
Leather 


Con  Bo  Half  •Soled 


or  tapped  by  any  cobbler,  and  still  not 
leak.  Protect  the  feet.  Lots  more 
coinfort.  Great  for  ditching,  spading 
or  any  hard,  wet  work. 

They  Will  Save  You 
Money 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct. 

Send  for  Catalog 

and  prices  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion 

nUBBKRHIDE  CO.,  814  Essex  Bldg.,  Bouton,  Mail. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  16I1 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  New  York. 


Ten  Days 9  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  In  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  It  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  u°c”Z  l 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un • 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers . 
It  Only  Goats  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  1 
Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  1180,  Chicago 


Last  Week’s  Washing 

was  too  hard  for  you.  Don’t  try  it  again  that  way. 
Get  a  Syracuse  “  EASY  ”  Washer  for  30  days  free 
trial  before  next  wash  day.  It’s  a  woman’s  wash¬ 
er.  No  man  or  motor  required  to  run  it.  Our  free 
book  tells  all  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL  224B  Ullaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


W ater  for  Y our 
Country  Home 


A  first  class  and  sanitary  water  supply 
makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  liv 
It  is  now  possible  to  have  all  the  con 
veniences,  comforts  and  protection 
of  the  best  city  water  works. 

This  means  plenty  of  water  de¬ 
livered  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure,  in  the  bathroom, 
kitchen,  laundry,  garden, 
lawn  or  barn  —  any¬ 
where  you  want  it. 

This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by 


The 
Kewanee 
System  of 
Water  Supply 

You  can  avoid  the  unsightly  and  un¬ 
safe  elevated  tank,  which  may  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.  The  Kewanee  System 
does  away  with  the  attic  tank,  which  is 
dangerous  and  inefficient. 

Instead,  install  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank 
in  your  cellar.  Use  hand  pump,  wind  mill,  gas 
engine,  hot-air  engine  or  other  good  power — pump 
the  water  into  this  tank  from  your  own  well,  cistern 
or  other  natural  source.  This  creates  air  pressure  in 
the  tank,  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  fixtures  and 
hydrants. 

Everything  is  frost  proof  and  protected  from  ex¬ 
tremes  in  temperature.  Tank  is  made  of  steel  and  rests  on 
solid  ground.  C.  W.  Welman,  Sullivan,  Ind.,  writes: 

“The  Kewanee  System  which  I  installed  in 
my  country  home  two  years  ago  gives  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  It  is  always  in  order, 
always  works  perfectly  and  'we  have  not 
spent  5c  for  repairs  since  it  was  put  in." 

We  will  plan  your  whole  water  system  free  of  charge. 
Over  8,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  operation. 
Plants  furnished  in  all  sizes  for  any  require¬ 
ments,  from  a  cottage  to  a  town.  There  may  be 
some  in  your  neighborhood — our  catalogue  tells. 

Write  for  our  64-page  illustrated  catalogue 
which  explains  everything.  Mention 
if  m  tli  is  paper  and  ask  for  catalog  No.  47. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company, 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 


NO 

ATTIC 

TANK 


v  » 


(KEWANEE 
mamne 
TANK 


No.  32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

404  Equitable  Bldg,,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Some  Lenten  Dishes. 

Boiled  Salt  Mackerel. — Wash  the  fish 
well  in  warm  (not  hot)  water  and  put 
to  soak  over  night  in  cold  water  with 
the  skin  side  down.  Next  morning  lay 
the  fish  on  a  platter  and  set  it  in  a  long, 
deep  pan  of  boiling  water;  use  your  fish 
kettle  if  you  have  one.  and  steam  the 
fish  for  25  minutes.  Drain  the  fish 
from  the  water,  slip  it  on  to  another 
heated  dish  and  dress  with  melted  but¬ 


ter,  a  little  lemon  juice  and  minced 
parsley,  or  serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Clam  Fritters. — Provide  for  four,  or 
proportionate  to  rule,  one  pint  of  clams, 
drain  the  liquor  and  set  aside.  Re¬ 
move  the  tough  strings,  wash  and  drain 
and  set  aside.  Have  three  cups  of  Hour 
prepared  with  baking  powder  well  sifted 
in.  Beat  two  eggs  together,  add  one 
tablespoon  of  warmed  butter,  and  beat 
again;  add  the  clam  juice,  drained, 
warmed  and  seasoned,  and  a  cup  of 
good  milk.  Then  add  flour  to  make  a 
consistent  batter.  Warm  and  chop  the 
clams  slightly  and  stir  in  well.  Fry  in 
enough  butter  or  dripping  to  turn 
nicely.  They  should  be  as  light  as 


16888  Boy’s  Blouse  Suit,  4  to  10  years. 


feathers.  Keep  on  a  hot  plate  and  serve. 

Codfish  Supreme. — Shred  fine  and 
free  from  all  bone  and  stringy  fiber 
some  codfish.  Freshen  to  taste  bv  soak¬ 
ing.  Drain  and  press  out  all  the  water. 
To  a  cup  of  the  well-pressed  fish  add 
five  fresh  eggs.  Beat  together  until 
they  are  well  mixed.  Have  a  skillet  or 
griddle  moderately  hot,  with  a  good 
spoonful  of  dripping  in.  If  not  that,  use 
butter.  Drop  by  spoonfuls.  Let  cook 
until  they  will  turn  the  same  as  pan¬ 
cakes.  They  will  cook  in  about  the 
same  time  as  pancakes 

Breaded  Mackerel. — Soak  one  salt 
water,  or  better,  milk  and  water.  In  the 


mackerel  over  night  in  lukewarm 
morning  drain,  wipe  dry  and  brush  both 
sides  with  melted  butter.  Roll  it  in 
dried  bread  crumbs,  slightly  salted  and 
peppered.  Have  ready  one  beaten  egg 
or  egg  yolk,  and  dip  mackerel  in  this, 
then  roll  it  again  in  crumbs.  Fry  in  a 
little  hot  dripping  or  lard,  and  lay  it 
on  strips  of  buttered  toast. 

Baked  Salmon. — Pour  liquid  off  a 
can  of  salmon  and  pick  free  from  bones. 
Mix  together  two  eggs,  one  cup  of 
bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon  of  butter; 
add  salmon,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Bake  one  hour  in  greased  bowl  set  in 
pan  of  water.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 
This  is  a  well-seasoned  white  or  cream 
sauce  to  which  is  added  chopped  hard- 
boiled  egg. 

Steamed  Salmon.— Procure  fresh  fish 
if  possible.  If  not,  order  a  fiat  can  of 
salmon,  usually  called  salmon  steak. 
Cut  round  the  side  of  the  can  just  be¬ 
low  the  top,  so  that  the  contents  when 
turned  out  will  preserve  their  shape. 
Place  in  a  steamer  over  boiling  water 
for  20  minutes;  then,  holding  the  hot 
can  in  a  thick  cloth,  cover  the  top  and 
drain  off  the  liquor.  Now  carefully  in¬ 
vert  on  a  hot  platter  and  slowly  lift  off 
the  can.  Completely  mask  the  fish  with 
a  portion  of  egg  sauce,  sprinkle  with  a 
little  finely  chopped  parsley  or  encircle 
with  a  border  of  olives  and  toasted 
croutons. 

Baked  Mackerel. — After  two  fish  have 
been  thoroughly  freshened  by  -soaking 
in  fresh  water  six  hours,  rinse  them  and 
wipe  dry,  then  squeeze  lemon  juice 
over  the  fresh  side.  Lay  one  fish  on  a 
fish  tin  placed  in  a  baking  pan,  cover 
with  a  dressing  made  of  one  pint  of 
bread  crumbs  seasoned  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  a 
tablcspoonful  of  minced  parsley;  put  the 
other  fish  on  this  dressing,  place  in  oven 
and  baste  with  melted  butter  and  hot 
water.  When  well  browned  remove  to 
a  hot  platter  without  disturbing  the 
layers  and  cover  the  top  with  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  butter,  and 
brown.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  girl’s  frock  shown  in  No.  5882 
is  a  very  useful  model,  and  can  be 
varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
either  cotton  or  woolen  goods.  The 
dress  is  made  with  a  body  lining  on 
which  the  tucked  portions  are  arranged. 
The  sleeves  are  of  moderate  size  fin¬ 
ished  with  roll-over  cuffs  and  the  skirt 
is  five  gored,  laid  in  backward  turn¬ 
ing  plaits.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (12  years) 
is  (554  yards  24,  5J4  yards  32  or  4'Rj 
yards  44  inches  wide,  6  yards  of  wide 
braid  and  soutache  according  to  width 
used.  The  pattern  5882  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

A  simple  and  comfortable  suit  for 
boys  is  shown  in  No.  5S88.  The  suit 
consists  of  the  blouse  and  the  knicker¬ 
bockers.  The  blouse  is  tucked  at  the 
front  to  give  the  wide  box  plait  effect 
and  includes  moderately  full  sleeves 
that  are  tucked  at  their  lower  edges. 
It  is  drawn  up  at  the  lower  edge  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  a  hem.  The 
knickerbockers  are  of  the  regulation 
sort  and  also  are  finished  with  hems 
at  their  lower  edges,  in  which  clastic  is 
inserted  to  regulate  the  size.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (8  years)  is  yards  27,  254 

yards  44  or  1?4  yard  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  5888  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 


Red  Checker  Men 

Float  the  red  checkers  from 
your  checker-board  in  a  bowl 
of  water  and  you  will  know 
why  blood  is  red.  Blood  has 
millions  and  millions  of  little 
red  wheels  floating  in  a  clear 
fluid.  The  professor  calls  them 
red  corpuscles.  Well, 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

makes  red  corpuscles.  These 
little  red  wheels  grow  in  the 
bone  marrow.  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION  contains  a  power 
which  feeds  and  puts  new  life 
into  the  bone  marrow  of  pale 
people. 

All  Druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  £?  Whites 

The  nevcr-fhiUncr old  "Simpson**  Prints 
made  only  in  Iiddysumc. 

Not  a  “little  better”  but  by  far  the 
best.  Most  beautiful.  Most  durable. 
Most  economical.  Absolutely  fast  color. 
Standard  for  65  years. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Sitr.nson-Eddystone  T>ints  -writs 
u*?  hisname.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sud- 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfof.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  :i  lb. 
FI  NEST  COFFEES  from  1  1c.  to  26c.  a  lb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmors,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  largo  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  290.  (i(i  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 

are  enormously  strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  providing  abundant  water 
for  every  nse  of  household  and 
farm  for  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
progressive  farmers  have  them, 
many  in  your  locality.  Ask  for 
them  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

W.  K.  CAIDWKM,  00.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TBn,t*  (otSwtalrt)  Toww# 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Money  back  If  not  satisfied 

Enough  choice  seeds  and  bulbs  to  plant  a  complete 
flower-garden — all  at  a  give-away  price  to  induce 
trial  orders,  and  show  the  quality  of  our  stock. 

2  0  Packets  Seed 

1  plct.  Alyssum,  Little  Gem  1  pkt.  Giant  Verbena,  Mixed 
u  MarySemple  Asters,!  cols.  “  Washington WeopingPalm 
u  Carnation,  Marguerite  “  Umbrella  Plant 


u  Forget-Me-Not,  Victoria 
u  Hibiscus,  Crimson  Eyo 
u  Poppy,  American  Flag 
u  Phlox,  Drummoiidil 
11  Pansies,  10  colors, mixed 
u  Nb’otiana  Sandei  ae,Now 
u  Heliotrope,  Mixed 


fi  Double  Chinese  Pink 
**  California  Sweet  Pea 
ct  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum 
u  Japan  Morning  Glory 
iC  Petunia  Hybrid 
u  Hoses,  New  Climbing 
a  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower 


15  Summer  Flowering  Bulba 

1  Spotted  Calla;  1  Summer  Flowering  Hya<  Inth;  1  Dnublo 
Pearl  Tuberose;  8  Butterfly  Gladiolus;  2  Hybrid  Gladiolus; 

2  Montbretlas;  1  Cinnamon  Vine;  2  Hardy  Wind  Flowers, 
2  New  Pedigroo  (’annas.  Check  worth  25  cents  on  your 
first  $1  order,  also  our  136-pugo  now  illustrated  “  Floral 
Guide.’ *  All  the  above  for  only  25c.  Order  to-day. 

THE  CON ARD  A  JONES  CO.,  Box  4, West  Grove,  Pa. 

Growers  of  the  liest  Iloses  in  America 


VICK’S 


CARDEN 

- and - 

FLORAL 


GUIDE 


A  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue,  which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  the  Best  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits,  and 

5  Packets  Vegetable  Seeds  for 
Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion  *U 
White  Spine  Cucumber,  Imperial  Lettuce, 

Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish 
Send  for  the  Catalog  anyway— it’s  free 
JAMES  VICK’8  80N8,  SEEDSMEN 
430  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

your  homo.  If  not 
<  '^■*3  as  represented  return 


as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  Sloro 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1007.  More  Ross  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  1’u. 

Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  HSWestWater  St.,  Syracuse, NY 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  toll  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  RKOS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


$1500 
YEAR 


Selling  MEND-R-RIP 

A  PorfootwITand  Sowing  Machine  and 
lUvltor  combined.  The  greatest 
inonoy  uaror 
for  tho  far¬ 


mer  !■  tho 
greatest  money  maker  for  tho 
agent.  Ono  agent  makes  11500 
annually  soiling  thc3o,many  other* 
doing  almost  as  well.  Write  today  for 
special  prioo  to  agents  and  agents’  guide, 
“  Tho  Way  to  Win.”  also  catalog  full  of 
_ _  rnotioy  makers, 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  216  DAYTON,  O. 

Great  Amenta  Supply  Jlouae,  formerly  of  Frcdericktow* 


‘SEABOARD 

MAGAZINE’ 


S 


IX 

OUTHERN 
TATES  - 


EABOARD 

TRONCHOLD 


SENT 

FREE 


A  MAN’S 

is,  without  doubt, 


t  ho" 


DISPOSITION 

.  -  seriously  affected  by 

Climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Aro  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  lie 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

Tiie  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatoo  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  witli  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas- 
are,  to  lie  derived  from  jour  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  he  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  lie  carried  on  tho  entire  year,  and  where 
tho  struggle  for  existence  against  tho  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  m  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  tho  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  ho  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

Tho  “Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  you.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  w.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  lg. 
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FARMSssFREE 


Illustration  Showing  Mixed  Funning  Scene  In 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  tho  choicest  Iambi  for  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
and  mixed  farming  m  tho  new  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  recently  boon  Opened  for  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  bo  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions),  by 
tho  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  of  an  in¬ 
tending  homesteader.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  ICO  acres 
each  are  thus  now  cosily  available  iu  these  grain-growing, 
stock-raising  and  mixed  fanning  sections. 

Thero  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neighbors, 
churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your  children,  good 
laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads  convenient  to  market. 

Entry  foe  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last  Best 
West,"  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time  to  go  and  where 
to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OP  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES, 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earnersl 

LGGMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Well 


VLi 

Lj  «. 


This  Picture  Free 


It’s  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  painting,  exquisitely 
colored  and  true  to  life.  An  extremely  cute  subject  in  the 
ular  panel  shape,  12x20  inches  in  size,  on  heavy  Utho.  paper 
suitable  for  framing.  Thts  picture  contains  no  advertisement. 

JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  US 

£\  Farm  and  Home  is  the  best  and  most  practical  farm  and 
family  semi-monthly  published,  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
farming  world ;  its  contributors  are  recognized  authorities  and 
its  editors  practical  men  who  know  what  farmers  need.  The 
three  great  editions— Eastern,  Western  and  Southern— cot  er  the 
entire  country,  each  editorially  adapted  to  its  respective  section. 
Each  issue  goes  to  more  than  2,000,000  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  year’s  numbers  (24  issues),  a  volume  of  over  600 
pages,  cost  only  50  cents.  Sample  Free  on  request. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

JT  To  introduce  Farm  and  Home  into  thousands  of  homes  where 
XL  it  is  not  now  taken,  we  will  send  you  the  paper  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  for  only  20  cents  (two  dimes  or  ten  2-cent  stamps).  Kur- 
tlier,  if  you  send  us  at  tile  same  time  the  name  of  one  other  per¬ 
son  to  whom  we  can  send  a  free  sample  of  Farm  and  Home,  we 
will  send  you  postpaid  the  beautiful  work  of  art  here  illus¬ 
trated  free. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Steady  work,  good  pay, 
XL  extra  casli  prizes.  No  money  required— you  can  devote  all 
or  only  a  portion  of  your  time  — particulars  free. 

Address  either  office,  mentioning  this  paper 

Springfield,  flans.  FARM  AMD  HOME  Chicago,  111. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CARE  OF  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

Last  week  Mr.  Kershaw  gave  a  statement 
of  the  business  done  by  his  herd  of  cows. 
Now  we  have  more  about  their  feed  and 
care. 

I  had  a  very  good  native  herd,  and 
began  12  years  ago  to  buy  purebred 
sires  that  came  from  good  milking 
strains,  and  by  raising  the  calves  of 
this  cross  have  succeeded  in  breeding 
a  fairly  good  dairy  of  cows.  Six  or 
even  four  years  ago  I  thought  that  if 
I  could  get  a  dairy  together  that  was 
capable  of  giving  40  pounds  each  per 
day  I  would  be  satisfied ;  then  I  found 
some  cows  *  giving  50  pounds  per  day, 
and  the  present  Winter  I  have  them 
giving  GO  pounds  and  better,  so  that 
now  I  am  trying  for  70  pounds  per  day. 
That  is  with  common  everyday  care, 
such  as  any  ordinary  farmer  can  give 
them.  The  stable  is  a  very  good,  light, 
large  place,  giving  floor  space  of  about 
1,800  feet  for  20  cows.  I  use  the  com¬ 
mon  rigid  stanchion ;  cement  floor  with 
gutter.  Cows  stand  on  cement,  but  we 
use  plenty  of  bedding.  Unfortunately  I 
am  not  well  supplied  with  water.  I 
have  a  dug  well  in  my  yard  where  we 
water  most  of  the  time,  but  well  fre¬ 
quently  goes  dry,  and  then  we  have  to 
take  them  about  40  rods  to  a  stream, 
which  means  a  shrinkage  in  our  milk. 
My  ration  the  past  Winter  has  been 
something  like  this :  200  pounds  bran, 
1G0  pounds  Ajax  or  distillers’  grains, 
100  pounds  cotton  seed,  100  pounds  of 
meal.  I  usually  feed  about  12  pounds 
per  day  of  this  mixture.  Sometimes,  if 
the  cows  seem  to  be  losing  flesh,  I  will 
cut  this  down  one  pound  and  add 
hominy.  I  have  no  regular  ration,  but 
aim  to  give  them  a  change  every  few 
days.  Some  cows  will  like  one  thing, 
while  others  want  something  else,  and  I 
strive  to  give  them  that  which  they 
like  best,  and  will  produce  me  a  profit 
for  the  food  consumed.  They  have  55 
pounds  of  silage  per  day,  and  what  hay, 
cornstalks,  etc.,  they  will  clean  up.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the}r  are  groomed ;  they  are 
milked  three  times  a  day,  4  a.  mr,  12  m. 
and  7  p.  m. ;  that  is,  cows  that  are 
fresh. 

The  following  is  what  12  fresh  cows 


gave  in  December : 

lbs.  milk 

No.  1  fresh  Oct.  22 .  1586 

No.  2  fresh  Oct.  27 .  1642 

No.  3  fresh  Oct.  26 .  1845 

No.  4  fresh  Nov.  1,  four-year-old....  1572 

No.  5  fresh  Oct.  24 .  1578 

No.  6  fresh  Nov.  1 .  1 602 

No.  7  fresh  Nov.  6 .  1786 

No.  8  fresh  Nov.  1 .  1 681 

No.  0  fresh  Nov.  7 .  1601 

No.  10  fresh  Nov.  6 .  1723 

No.  11  fresh  Nov.  20,  three- vear-old .  .  1308 

No.  12  fresh  Dec.  3 .  1488 


Total  . 10,592 

Their  best  day  for  this  month  was  333 
quarts,  707  pounds,  almost  an  average 
of  50  pounds  per  cow. 

New  York.  f.  n.  kersiiaw. 


BREEDING  AND  RAISING  CALVES  FOR 
THE  DAIRY. 

It  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  should 
think  about  raising  the  calf  that  is  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  the  dairy.  I  think 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  breed¬ 
ing  is  the  selection  of  the  sire.  For  a 
dual  purpose,  he  should  be  long,  deep¬ 
bodied,  ribs  well  sprung,  fine  head  and 
horns,  large  barrel  of  great  capacity 
with  two  to  four  rudimentary  teats,  and 
above  all,  should  have  kind  but  stern 
treatment.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
so  many  people  have  that  the  more  they 
maul  a  bull  and  the  harsher  they  treat 
him,  the  more  docile  he  will  be,  but  if 
they  but  knew  it,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
A  slap  in  the  face  with  an  old  mitten 
is,  in  most  cases,  worth  more  than  a 
club.  A  bull,  above  all  animals,  is  the 
quickest  to  resent  harsh  and  inhuman 
treatment.  When  he  is  a  young  calf, 
teach  him  to  be  led  and  to  mind  the 
whip ;  at  about  eight  cr  10  months  old, 
put  a  ring  in  his  nose  and  handle  him 
every  day  with  a  staff;  do  not  jerk  him 
around  and  make  him  afraid  of  you,  but 
teach  him  to  know  his  place  with  as 
moderate  means  as  possible.  A  calf  for 
tlie  dairy  should  be  from  your  best  cows, 
and  well  developed,  and  at  three  days 
old  active  and  bright.  As  soon  as  she 
is  born,  take  her  out  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  mother,  as  tlie  mother  wi'l 
be  more  quiet  and  the  calf  will  learn  to 
drink  more  readily  than  if  allowed  to 
suck.  Be  sure  to  give  her  a  small  feed 


of  the  first  milking,  as  this  is  just  what 
the  calf  needs  to  start  his  digestive 
organs  working.  Continue  to  feed  whole 
milk  until  the  calf  is  well  started,  say  10 
days  to  two  weeks  old,  then  gradually 
add  skim-milk  with  a  very  little  fine 
middlings  until  the  ration  is  entirely  of 
skim-milk  with  a  grain  ration  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  fine  middlings,  oil- 
meal  and  cornmeaf  ground  very  fine.  I 
have  found  calf  meal  to  be  an  excellent 
substitute  for  milk  and  grain,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  broth.  Above  all  things, 
do  not  overfeed  the  calf,  as  the  calf’s 
stomach,  until  he  is  two  months  old,  is 
very  sensitive  and  susceptible  to  all  sorts 
of  derangements  from  sudden  change  of 
diet  or  overfeeding.  When  the  calf  is 
about  two  weeks  old,  keep  hay  where  he 
can  nibble  at  it  at  his  leisure  and  lie 
will  soon  learn  to  cat  it  and  it  will  tend 
to  keep  his  stomach  and  digestive  organs 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  turn  the  calf  out  to 
grass  in  the  Spring.  She  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  her  fill  of  grass  until  she 
is  five  or  six  months  old.  The  first 
year  of  a  calf’s  life  is  the  making  of  the 
COW.  F.  D.  SQUIERS. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  1(5  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


PERGHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  protit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
lChvood  S.  Akin, 
Allburn,  N.  Y. 


.Tacks,  Jennetts,  Saddle  Horses, 

Trotting  and  Pacing  Stallions, 

Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs.  We  are  the  largest 
Breeders  a  n  d  Importers  of 
.Tacks  in  America,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  Saddle  Stallions 
and  Mares,  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Stallions. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  brooder, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


BRANCH  BARN  :  Greenville,  Texas. 


SO. CANAAN 


Three  Desirable 
JACKS  Left. 

Gentle,  broke  and  thor- 
oughtly  acclimated. 
Agos,  3,  4,  and  5  years. 
Prices.  $450,  $500,  $550. 
Also  iarge  black  Jennet 
with  foal.  Price,  $150. 
CO.,  So.  Canaan,  Pa. 


JOE, 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  doaler 
speculator  can.  Write  to- 
for  prices  on  jacks,  jon- 
and  mules.  A  large 
to  select  from. 
WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  all  ages.  Includes  N. 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.P.  Stericker,  WestOrange»N.J. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


Keg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  all  ages;  service  hoars;  gilts, 
open  and  bred.  15  choice  Slirop.  ewes,  due  to  iamb  in 
Mar.  All  Reg,  Cedar  Lawn  Farm, Ludlowvllle.N.Y. 


fHF^HIPFC,  NEW  YORK 

\_/II  I^OII  IKI-nU?  FARMERS’  HOG. 

Hardy  ;proliflc;strong  fine  boned;quick  growers  and 
easy  keepers.  Young  stock  for  sale.  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University, Ithaca.N.Y. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  lest  eow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs..  In  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days:  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

,T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 


I  CAN  furnish  YOU  with  GRADE  JERSEYS 
and  HOLSTEIN'S,  fresh  and  soon  to  freshen. 
Write  for  specin)  price  on  car  lots.  Address 
F,  S.  WILBUR,  Portlandville,  New  York. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD’S 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM 

of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  barns  holding  300  horses, 
has  now  on  hands  over  200  stallions  of  fine 
BELGIANS,  PERCI1ERONS  and  GERMAN  COACH 

Running  in  age  from  1  year  old  to  5  years.  Color— bays,  blacks  and 
grays;  weigh  from  1600  to  2200  lbs.  These  stallions  are  all  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.  Cash  or  bankable  notes  running  1,  2  and  three 
years.  Also  there  is  a  lot  of  fine  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  for  sale. 

Newark  is  situated  33  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  157  miles  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  B.  &0.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Trains  every  hour. 
Customers  are  invited  to  visit  tlie  farm  and  see  the  nice  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Newark.  Ohio. 
Citizens  Phone  266,  Bell  Phone  651  W. 


\ 


THE  CliAILKL  FARM  HERD 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  CA  TTLE 


GENIE  CLOTIIILDE  48097  RECENT 


OFFICIAL  RECORD. 


One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.913  lbs.  fat  anil  6.179  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  639.4  D>s.  milk,  24.337  lbs.  fat  and  30.421  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2602.15  lbs,  milk,  93.439  lbs.  fat  and  116.797  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  lieadod  by  PONTIAC  CHIHON  39423,  one  of  tlie  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  JVEanlins,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  tlie  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
•Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001 ,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
Star  Masterpiece, $35  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  &  II.  II.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

1  Y  oar  Old 

DAM— Seventy  pound  cow,  good  tester. 

SIRE’S  DAM— Almost  90  pounds  a  day  and  over 
29Hi  pounds  butter  in  7  days.  She  has  won  more, 
and  higher,  butter  prizes  than  any  other  cow. 

This  bull  is  dark  in  colorand  for  that  reason  first 
check  for  $50  gets  him.  You  may  look,  but  you 
will  not  find  a  better  bargain. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINCS  CO., 
Brook.ide  Herd,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES.*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  liomesteiid  Girl  De  Kol's  Sarcastic 
J,ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  tlie  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc,,  write 

8.  C.  FKKNCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

WE  OFFER 


4  Full  Age  Sows  Lred  for  March  far¬ 
rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
and  April  fallowing;  6  Spring  uiul 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Figs.  All 
ropreHenting  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  pricea,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

ltICH Altl>  H.  STON1C,  Trumansburtf,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

Amorican  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Large,  Early  Maturing.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOIJGHKY  FARM,  Gettysburg;,  Fa. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G,  Whites 

8^  wlcs.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranvillo,Pa 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


on  hand.  M. 


■Cattle:  stock  for  sale;  always 
L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


mu  C  A  I  C— DPKOC  JKKSKY  SWINK.bred 

rlin  vHLC  Sows  and  Fall  Pigs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
bettor  breeding  in  America.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  of  chickens.  INTER-STATE  FARM, 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


I  urge  White  Yorkshire  Pigs— Bred  sows  and 
*-*  boars.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Silver  Premium  Stock;  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow; 
10  weeks  pigs  $24  trio  witti  pedigree;  Brood  sows$25 
each.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


"^UE^SI^^UU^.mT US  95^P 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Hellglit  Fanil,  Cliazy,  X.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Iloivle’s  FUznway, the 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  at  tlie  head.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZK  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  86X08*  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Damn.  The  barn  in  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOP  NOTCHKRS,  and  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bulls  &  Cows 

Write  for  particulars.  Also  large  English  York¬ 
shires, fine  springpigs.VallevistaFarnis,  Albany,  N.Y 


Springdale  Holsteins— Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, stating  wants,  H.M.Lyou  &  Sons, Wyalusing.Pa. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  VV.  Jeffers,  Plninsboro,  N.  J. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
seo  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offor  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  limt  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


RE6.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  soveral  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  ho  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  duo  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  bo  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLKNNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


HOLSTEIN =FRI  ESI  AN  YEARLING 

BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

r  1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  Those  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  tho  ordinary  fanner. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  cl 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip- 
lion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
I’.  1!.  McLKNNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


WANTED 

to  exchange  Holsftein-Friesian  cattle  fora  good 
farm  team.  Team  must  be  from  fopr  to  seven 
years  old,  sound,  and  weigh  at  leasft  2.100  lbs. 
We  have  ^tock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

If  you  are  interested  write  now. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  New  York.' 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $05.00 

Cheaper  than  yon  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  PHOTOGRAPHS  &  Pedigkkks. 
Wo  also  offor  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  U1VKNBUKG11  11K09.,  Ilillhurst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

njllDV  p niVQ  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
UAln  I  UU  if  Oi  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  V t. 

A  N  ft  IK  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

n  ll  U  U  0  Exchange  for  Horses 

Address  MYEK  &  SON,  lJridgeville,  Del. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Paralysis  in  Pig. 

I  have  a  little  pig  about  two  months  old 
that  has  not  strength  enough  in  its  hind 
legs  to  stand  on  them.  I  have  tried  rub¬ 
bing  his  legs  with  a  corncob,  but  it  does 
not  do  any  good.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
will  help  him?  F.  j.  H. 

Vermont. 

It  rarely  pays  to  bother  with  these 
rickety  paralyzed  pigs,  but  sometimes 
they  do  fairly  well  if  fed  emulsion  of 
cod  liver  oil  and  syrup  of  hypophosphites 
and  iron.  Give  plenty  of  new  milk,  oat¬ 
meal  gruel  and  flaxseed  jelly. 

Debility  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  fine  eight-year-old  horse  that 
has  been  sick  since  the  last  of  September, 
lie  had  what  they  call  mountain  fever, 
and  has  become  very  poor  and  seems  to 
Hive  way  in  his  hips  or  hind  legs ;  at  times 
he  almost  falls  over.  What  can  I  do  for 
him?  Please  do  not  advise  me  to  consult 
a  veterinary,  for  we  have  a  Government 
veterinarian  here. 

The  “Government  veterinarian”  surely 
would  be  willing  to  give  advice 
where  no  local  practitioner  can  be  had. 
In  the  horse’s  feed  mix  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered  saltpetre  and  ground  nux 
vomica,  gentian  and  ginger.  Feed  well 
on  oats  and  bran  in  addition  to  good 
hay  and  other  fodder. 

Mare  With  Indigestion. 

I  have  a  marc  that  is  not  well,  and  I  do 
not  know  just  what  ails  her.  I  see  a  pin 
worm  once  in  a  while.  'She  scratches  her¬ 
self  with  her  teeth,  and  takes  tier  hind  foot 
to  her  neck.  She  does  not  do  as  well  in 
flesh  as  she  ought  to.  Her  feed  is  hay 
twice  and  stalks  once  a  day,  with  one  quart 
of  corn  and  oats  and  one  quart  of  bran 
twice  a  day,  with  very  little  driving.  On 
mild  days  in  the  stable  she  sweats  very 
much  about  the  head  and  neck  ;  at  the  same 
time  her  body  under  a  blanket  will  be  dry. 

New  York.  a.  m. 

Have  her  clipped  and  see  that  stable 
is  clean,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated.  | 
Blanket  her  when  weather  is  cold  and  J 
when  she  is  standing  idle  out  of  doors. 
Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inary  dentist.  Stop  feeding  grain  for  a 
time;  carrots  would  be  good  for  her. 
She  should  be  worked  or  thoroughly  ex¬ 
ercised  every  day. 

Lameness  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  good  young  horse,  weight  about 
1.300,  high-spirited  and  nervous,  which  has 
been  lame  for  some  time  in  one  front 
shoulder,  leg  or  foot,  I  do  not  know  which, 
as  I  have  had  three  different  veterinarians 
attending  him  and  they  do  not  agree  as  to 
where  the  trouble  is.  One  blistered  his 
shoulder  and  I  used  any  quantity  of  lini¬ 
ment.  The  next  man  said  it  was  in  his  leg 
below  the  knee,  and  blistered  the  leg  severe¬ 
ly  for  some  time,  using  linament  also.  The 
reason  lie  gave  for  trouble  In  leg  was  be¬ 
cause  the  cords  are  slightly  enlarged,  though 
not  painful  to  the  touch.  The  last  per¬ 
son  I  had  says  the  trouble  is  in  the  foot, 
coffin  joint,  whatever  that  is,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  he  Is  right.  The  horse 
steps  first  on  toe  when  walking,  and  the 
hoof  is  getting  high  and  narrow  at  ‘the 
heel.  I  have  had  to  use  him  all  the  time, 
but  mostly  on  the  farm,  and  he  had  no  shoes 
on,  only  when  going  on  the  road.  About  a 
month  ago  I  took  old  shoes  off  and  turned 
him  loose  in  box  stall  on  ground  floor,  and  I 
have  not  tried  any  remedies  to  help  him. 

I  thought  maybe  rest  was  all  he  needed  to 
effect  a  cure.  I  shall  not  have  to  use  him 
before  first  of  April.  All  three  veterinar¬ 
ians  in  examining  horse  could  find  no  sore 
sl>ot,  that  is  they  could  not  find  any  place 
where  when  they  pressed  on  it  the  horse 
would  flinch,  but  when  they  pounded  on  his 
foot  he  did,  and  we  had  difficulty  getting 
shoo  on  last  time.  When  I  shut  him  in  on 
ground  floor  he  would  not  lift  up  well  foot 
and  stand  on  the  other,  but  now  he  stands 
on  either  without  any  trouble,  o.  j.  b. 

Being  lame  the  horse  should  have  had 
absolute  rest  from  the  first.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  has  either  “navicular 
arthritis”  or  “navicular  bursitis”  and 
by  hypodermic  use  of  cocaine  or  eucaine 
!'1  should  have  been  a  very  easy  matter 
to  decide  the  true  location  of  the  lame¬ 
ness.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
1  "ronet  (hoofhead)  with  cerate  of 
‘  anlharides  every  10  days  (provided- 
late  of  skin  will  allow)  until  parts  have 
been  blistered  three  or  four  times.  Un- 
ferving  may  eventually  be  necessary  if 
lameness  persists. 


Sweeny. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  that  while 
pulling  bard  last  April  before  becoming 
hardened  to  work  strained  her  shoulder  so 
that  it  has  shrunk  away  just  hack  of  the 
shoulder  blade.  It  Is  what  some  call 
trough  or  troughen  sweeney  Can  it  be 
cured?  j.  d.  t. 

Kansas. 

Unless  lameness  is  present  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  treatment  other  than  putting  the 
mare  to  steady  work  in  harness  and 
feeding  generously  to  encourage  growth 
of  wasted  muscles.  If  she  is  too  lame 
to  be  worked  clip  the  hair  from  wasted 
parts  and  blister  repeatedly  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  two  ounces  of  cerate  of  can- 
tharides.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


A Bs 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  bl  ist-or  or  re-  _ 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
he  worked.  82.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  &-0  Free. 

AHSOltHINK,  JR.  for  mankind,  81.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Bolls,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Bain 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  . Springfield. Mass 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infalllblegulde.  Makes  every man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Insures  sound  horses.  Curessplint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  #100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters:  they  give 
oils  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


NEWTON’S  Huve  md  Cooen  Due 

«  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

1F>  year  a  sale.  Oneto  two  cans 
’^Z2*wtll  cure  Heaves.  Sl.oo  per 
•“  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

Th.Ne  w  ton  lieiaedy  Co.,ToU>l«,0. 


F or  Rheumatism  %' 


Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 


Sloan’s  Liniment 


It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation.  and  gives  elasticity  to  the  muscles  and  joints. 

Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  Price>  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses ,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Has  7  Sets  of  Roller-Bearings.  4  in  Wheels,  2 
in  Beater,  I  in  Beater  Drive  ^ 


One  Horse  Lighter  Draft  Than  Any  Other  Spreader 

Extra  strong  steel  pin  chain,  direct  drive.  We  discarded  gear  drive  on  account  of  break¬ 
ages.  2%-iuch  cold  rolled  steel  rear  axle.  Narrow  front  trucks  to  prevent  tongue 
whipping  horses  and  to  make  easy  turning.  Extra  strong  steel  or  wooden  wheels. 
Staunchest  frame  on  any  spreader.  Puts  all  operating  strain  on  rear  axle  by  steel  bracing, 
none  on  frame.  Apron  locks  to  prevent  “racing."  Worm  apron  drive  runs  in  oil.  Perfect 
and  easy  control,  perfect  work.  It’s  the  result  of  29  years'  spreader  building.  Catalog  free. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Success  Spreader 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 


every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 

I’rlco  81b.  Pck.  50  cents.  7  lb.  Pelt.  iM.OO. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  SuppJiea. 
Cyril  Fr  lucklyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York  CitJ 


FREE 


FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val- 
nable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  it.lrjr  feed. 

CHAPIN  *  CO.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DR.WE/tRE'3 

HEAVE.  REMEDY 

That  heaves  can  l>e  cured  has  been 
proven  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  has  been 
used  according  to  directions  and  the 
horse  has  been  restored  to  health. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  long  standing 
where  the  horse  has  been  practically 
worthless  are  recorded  as  almost  cured. 

5-pound  package  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave 
Remedy  sent  prepaid  anywhere,  $2. 
Enough  to  cure  any  ordinary  case. 

GEO.  0.  MULLINER  &  CO.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  eond  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit. 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do.  It 
costs  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


TO  BUY  A. 


MANURE  SPREADER 


IF  you  do  not  have  to  bor¬ 
row,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  any  event  have  a 
spreader  of  your  own  this 
year.  The  increase  in  the  first  crop 
through  the  use  of  your  spreader  will 
more  than  pay  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  cut  down  the  labor  of  ma¬ 
nure  spreading.  It  will  make  the  work 
agreeable.  There  will  be  no  waste  of 
manure.  You  will  have  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  future  crops. 

A 

manure 
spreader 
should 
be  con¬ 
sidered 
as  a  per- 
manent 
invest- 
ment.not 
as  a  run¬ 
ning  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e. 

For  the  only  way  you  can  get  all  the  value 
out  of  the  farm  manure  every  year  is  to 
use  a  spreader.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  results  produced  by 
hand  spreading  and  machine  spreading. 
The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 
The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron 
Spreader 

The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  any  one  of  these  right 
working,  durable  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  not  built  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy,  but  they  have  all  the 
strength  required  by  such  machines. 
The  draft  is  as  light  as  possible  in  any 
spreader. 

The  machines  differ  in  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  but  all  have  good  strong  broad 
tired  wheels,  simple  and  strong  driving 

parts,  are 
easily 
and  con¬ 
veniently 
control¬ 
led,  and 
do  first- 
class 
work  with 
any  kind 
of  m  a- 
nure. 

Any 

I.  H.  C.  local  agent  will  supply  cata¬ 
logs  and  explain  the  distinguishing 
features  of  each  machine,  or  show  you 
a  machine  at  work  so  that  you  can 
choose  wisely. 

If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  the 
Home  Office  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago.  V.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


From  Our  Factory  to  Your  Farm— For  a 
Full  Month* s  Approval  Test— Freight  Al¬ 
lowed— Sold  for  Cash  oronfTime  Payments 

We  will  send  you  a  genuine  American  Manure  Spreader  and  allow  you  a  full  month’s 
approval  test.  You  can  use  it  on  your  own  farm— in  your  own  way— for  a  full  month.  Then 
if  it  doesn’t  prove  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— just  ship  it  right  back  to  us— the  test  shan’t  cost 
you  anything.  You  simply  cannot  afford  to  pass  an  opportunity  of  this  kind— can  you? 

Be  sure  and  get  our  proposition  and  our  Big,  Free  Spreader  Book  before  you  buy 
from  anyone.  This  book  describes  and  illustrates  our  entire  line  of  American  Spreaders 
9  styles,  5  sizes — and  quotes  factory  prices  to  you  direct.  This  Book  is  a  valuable  guide 
on  the  subject  of  purchasing  a  Spreader — full  of  information  for  tlio  practical  farmer. 


AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADERS 


A  Manure  Spreader  Is  a  machine  that  must  first  be  constructed  on  right  principles— and  then  built 
thoroughly  right  to  stand  severe  strain  and  hard,  long  wear  and  usage.  The  cheaper  constructed  ma- 
chines  may  look  good  enough  and  work  well  enough  at  first— but— will  they  stand  up  under  the  test  of 
endurance?  Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  a  Spreader  right  in  the  first  place.  The  test  of 
time  is  tiie  test  that  tells  whether  you  have  saved  or  lost  money  on  the  Spreader  you  buy.  Your  guar¬ 
antee  against  disappointment  and  loss  is  the  known  responsibility— reliability— and  strength  of  the 
factory  behind  the  Spreader  you  buy.  Tho  AMERICAN  SPREADER  is  backed  by  a  company 
whose  name  alone  has  been  a  guarantee  of  high  quality  and  honest  dealings 
for  over  25  years. 

ASK  THE  MAH  WHO  OWNS  AM  AMERICAN 

—ns  to  its  general  quality— correct  principle  of  construction— perfection  of 
work.  Ask  him  what  It  saves  him  In  timo — what  It  makes  for  him  year  alter 
year.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  an  American  how  lie’s  been  treated  *n  his 
dealings  direct  from  factory— In  fact,  ask  the  owner  of  an  AMERICAN 
all  about  the  American  Spreader— and  the  factory  that  makes  it- 
stake  our  chances  of  selling  you  an  American  on  his  answer.  If  you 
do  not  know  au  owner  of  an  American  we'll  gladly  mall  you  a  large 
list  of  purchasers  to  whom  you  may  write.  Will  you  let  us  send 
you  our  big  Spreader  book  nowl  It’s  free — just  send  postal. 

American  Harrow  Co. 

1B1  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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RHEUMATISM  IN  SWINE. 

About  three  months  ago  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  son  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  at 
a  long  figure.  He  was  a  yearling,  and 
in  breeding  rig  weighed  around  700 
pounds,  being  very  large.  His  sire 
weighed  over  900  pounds,  and  his  dam 
weighed  800  pounds.  This  fellow  was 
big-honed,  but  not  very  fat.  Soon  after 
we  got  him  the  weather  turned  damp 
and  rainy  and  the  boar  began  to  show 
signs  of  rheumatism.  His  joints  were 
swollen  and  he  was  lame.  Pie  would 
hobble  around  on  three  legs  and  his 
joints  in  legs  were  sore  to  touch  and 
hot.  We  treated  him  as  follows :  Gave 
him  two  feeds  a  day,  a  warm  slop  of 
bran,  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  some 
tankage,  and  a  teacupful  of  molasses. 
(We  feed  molasses  to  all  swine).  We 
fed  him  four  or  five  heads  of  cabbage 
every  noon  and  compelled  exercise.  We 
got  a  box  of  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
rubbed  it  briskly  in  the  joints  and  in 
fact  from  the  hoof  to  above  the  knee. 
This  is  a  good  blister  but  will  not  re¬ 
move  the  hair.  The  swelling  and  sore¬ 
ness  disappeared.  Only  once  during  a 
wet  spell  has  the  rheumatism  reap¬ 
peared.  We  blistered  again  all  four  legs 
and  fed  a  little  more  molasses  than 
usual  for  a  day  or  so.  It  bothered 
none,  and  now  the  boar  is  used  heavily 
in  service,  is  walked  a  long  distance 
for  exercise  every  day  and  is  as  lim¬ 
ber  and  lively  as  can  be.  He  would 
weigh  900  pounds  or  more  in  good  flesh. 
When  we  got  this  boar  he  was  shipped 
here  from  the  South.  We  had  two 
litter  mates  that  we  bought  when 
young.  They  both  were  troubled  with 
rheumatism  after  getting  here  from 
Alabama,  where  we  got  them.  None  of 
our  other  stock  has  been  troubled  with 
rheumatism,  but  we  thought  the  rapid 
recovery  of  the  boar  spoke  well  for  the 
treatment.  h.  c.  &  h.  b.  harpending. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


UTILIZE  THE  WATER  POWER. 

The  article  on  page  57  by  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  on  the  electric  light  plant 
run  by  the  farm  brook,  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  to  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  farms  have  the  brook  that  can  do 
all  of  that  and  lots  more  in  many  cases. 
If  so  situated  that  a  fair  head  and 
something  of  a  pond  may  be  made,  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  water 
will  furnish  abundant  light,  for  the  light 
in  a  faimhouse  is  used  but  a  few  hours 
at  night,  so  the  pond  can  in  most  cases 
refill  during  the  hours  when  not  with¬ 
drawn.  If  the  pond  can  be  large  enough 
to  constitute  a  small  lake,  it  will  be  able 
to  store  a  large  quantity  of  freshet 
water  that  may  be  available  through 
the  Summer  even  if  the  stream  is  very 
small.  In  the  Winter  the  pond  will 
supply  a  quantity  of  ice  for  the  farmer, 
and  perhaps  for  his  neighbors  to  his 
profit,  and  in  some  cases  this  ice  har¬ 
vest  might  produce  a  considerable  in¬ 
come.  In  very  many  cases  power 
enough  could  be  developed  to  run  the 
churn,  straw  cutter,  saw  and  other  use¬ 
ful  machines  about  the  farm.  It  may 
be  expected  in  the  near  future  that  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department 
might  compile  and  have  issued  farmers’ 
bulletins  giving  instructions  for  the  con¬ 
structions  of  dams  and  the  development 
of  such  small  water  powers  suitable  to 
many  different  conclitions. 

In  most  cases  the  farmer  with  his 
team,  plow,  scraper,  stone  boat,  etc., 
could  do  most  of  the  construction  work 
without  much  feeling  the  cost  of  it.  In 
these  days  of  Portland  cement  and  ex¬ 
panded  metal,  a  simple  dirt  dam  may 
have  a  spill-way  constructed  over  it  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense  that 
would  pass  a  large  quantity  of  flood 
water  and  ice  in  safety.  If,  however, 
sufficient  pondage  can  be  had,  it  will  be 
much  more  valuable  to  store  the  flood 
water  for  Summer  use,  when  the  water 
would  otherwise  be  low.  Even  in  such 


cases  it  is  always  wise  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  spill-way  in  case  the  pond  should 
be  filled  to  its  capacity  at  the  time  of  a 
freshet.  As  brooks  usually  are  on  the 
lowest  lands  of  the  farm,  the  power 
could,  in  many  cases,  be  brought  near 
to  where  it  is  wanted  by  diverting  the 
water  by  a  canal  from  the  pond  along 
the  higher  land  to  a  convenient  point. 
This  is  usually  the  better  plan,  es¬ 
pecially  for  turbulent  streams,  as  the 
dam  does  not  have  to  be  built  as  high  to 
secure  a  good  working  head  of  water 
at  the  point  further  away  from  the  dam. 
To  do  this  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
better  for  two  or  more  farmers  on  the 
same  stream  to  combine  their  endeavors 
and  all  participate  in  the  benefit,  for  the 
water  wheel  and  dynamo  cost  propor¬ 
tionately  less,  the  larger  they  are,  as 
also  the  development  of  the  power  in 
other  respects.  edward  r.  taylor. 

FEATHER-PULLING  HENS;  PIG  RATION. 

1.  What  is  it  that  causes  hens  to  eat  their, 
own  feathers,  and  also  pick  from  others 
and  eat  them?  What  can  I  give  them  to 
prevent  it?  2.  I  have  a  pig  15  weeks  old, 
weight  115  pounds.  I  feed  middlings 
scalded  as  a  drink  and  between  I  give  him 
some  potatoes  and  apples  cut  up.  I  have 
no  milk  at  present.  What  can  I  give  him 
that  will  grow  him  faster?  I  keep  him  on 
the  floor.  e.  e.  p. 

Maine. 

1.  The  common  reasons  for  hens 
picking  feathers  are  idleness  and  lack 
of  meat  in  the  ration.  Some  hens  are 
naturally  quarrelsome.  They  pick  at  the 
other  hens  and  start  the  blood,  and  then 
the  others  often  attack  the  injured  fowl 
and  even  kill  her  at  times.  If  we  could 
catch  these  “starters”,  we  would  take 
them  out  and  kill  them.  Keep  the  hens 
a  little  hungry  and  feed  grain  in  litter 
where  they  will  have  to  scratch  for 
their  food.  If  you  can  get  a  piece  of 
lean  meat  hang  it  up  on  a  string  where 
the  hens  must  jump  and  peck  at  it. 
2.  We  would  not  feed  raw  potatoes  to 
the  pig.  Raw  apples  are  good,  but  cook 
the  potatoes.  We  like  a  mixture — equal 
parts  of  middlings,  cornmeal  and  wheat 
bran  fed  as  a  thick  slop.  Give  the  pig 
all  he  wants  of  wood  ashes. 

Cement  Block  Silo. — On  page  8  you 
ask  for  information  about  cement  block 
silo.  I  have  one  which  so  far  as  I  can 
see  is  a  success  in  every  way.  It  is 
round,  16  feet  in  diameter;  and  30  feet 
high.  The  blocks  were  made  so  as  to 
dovetail  when  put  together.  No  other 
binding  was  used.  The  silage  is  per¬ 
fect;  no  waste  on  sides  and  free  from 
frost.  It  cost  $500.  JOHN  A.  OGDEN. 

Wisconsin. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

The  only  roofing 
water- proofed  en¬ 
tirely  with  natural 
as  phalt —  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt  —  the 
greatest  weather- 
resister  known. 

Smooth  or  mineral  surface. 
Several  weights.  Ask  any  wide¬ 
awake  dealer.  Refuse  imitations 
and  substitutes.  Write  for  Book 
10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Do  not  fail  to  write  for  my  big  free  1908  Vehicle 
and  Harneu  Catalog  before  you  order  elsewhere. 

Just  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address  on  it 
will  get  this  free  catalog,  together  with  my  rock  bottom  prices  on 
the  famous,  old  reliable,  genuine  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES. 
I  will  ship  you  any  of  my  vehicles  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL, 

! \  backing  it  up  by  my  TWO  YEAR  GUARANTEE,  which  Is 
&  backed  up  by  my  two  big  carriage  factories  in  Cincinnati 

l  W  V  and  Columbus. 

I  sell  the  entire  output  of  my  two  big  factories  direct 
to  the  user  at  prices  as  low  as  your  home  dealer  can  buy 
1  equal  quality  elsewhere. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  my  Split  Hickory 
Buggies  in  use  every  day. 

|  f  f  &  I  will  build  you  a  buggy  to  suit  your  individual  wants,  whether 
S  ■§  $  S'  you  want  a  light  buggy,  medium  or  heavy,  painted  fancy  or 
Si  i  a  si?  plain,  trim  it  any  way  that  you  want  it,  proportion  it  to  suit  your 
own  taste  and  guarantee  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  into  it  and 

Sa  vo  You  33l/3  Per  Cent 

Split  Hickory 
Buggies 

are  used  all  over  the  world  by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  who  have 
saved  over  7>V/i%  dealing  with  my  company. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  the  demand  for  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that,  to  fill  our  orders,  we  have  established  two  big 
plants,  one  at  Cincinnati  and  one  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  how  we  can  economize 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  how  we  are  the  largest  buyers  of  raw  materials 
getting  inside  prices,  az*£  how  we  can  save  you 
the  home  dealer’s  profit  and  guarantee  you  satis- < 
faction,  regardless  of  what  you  want  and  when 
you  want  it. 

Write  me  personally  for  my  cat¬ 
alog.  I  want  you  to  get  my  prices 
before  you  buy  elsewhere. 

Write  today— don’t  put  it  oft 
until  tomorrow— you  may^ 
forget.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.\ 

Station  290,  Columbus,  O. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  head-" 
quarters,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Prices^  \  1 
Save  .You, 

33% 

% 


FEARLESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 


The  beater  — that  is  the  vital! 

thing  about  any  manure  spreader. 

And  it  is  the  great  difference  betweon 
the  circular  beater  of  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS,  and  the  straight  beater  of  all 
other  spreaders  which  makes  the 
FEARLESS  so  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  you  can  see  how  our  circu¬ 
lar  beater  is  made,  how  it  SPREADS 
WIDE  FROM  A  NARROW  box  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  to  the  sides  as  well  jib 
straight  behind,  and  spreads  evenly. 
A  straight  beater  can  spread  only  as 
wide  as  itself,  so  all  other  spreaders 
must  be  7  feet  to  9  feet  wide— much 
too  wide  for  wagon  tracks,  gates,  etc. 
ONLY  the  FEARLESS  is  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  gates  and  wagon 
tracks.  Yet  it 

8PREADS  WIDER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER. 

The  FEARLESS  means  less  trips 
across  the  field — no  driving  on  ma¬ 
nure  already  spread — light  draught — 
an  endless  apron  of  simple  mechanism 
— and  other  vital  advantages  which 
make  it  the  most  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  spreader. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  forit^ 
today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  II 

COBLESKILL, 

N.  Y. 


Mhsilrj!^ 

i=ifcn 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  St.,  Llnesvillo,  Pn.,  U.S.A, 


JM  you  need  a  Green  Mountain  Bilo 
®  Till!)#  So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
220  WETS  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VT 

/-THIS  IS  IT' 


DO  YOU  WANT 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  HEAT,  POWER 


SAUNDERS,  Box  654.  Troy 


ou.  Write  O.  B. 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

■Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batteqmarch  St.,  Boston 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  t^e  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  test  it  is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  it’s  the 

ELECTRIC  H  V^AGON 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don’t  be  talked  i" 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts.  £ 
Or  we’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  Electrlo  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub:  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
\  and  repair  bills  will  pay  forthem 
in  a  single  year.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
|  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Drop  us  a  line, 

'  we’ll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  188  Quincy,  III 


Steel  Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steelaxle.  Get  our  free  catalog' 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Enqin 

■  30  DAYS  FREE  ■  —  ■  — 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  — the  most  convenient 

• — the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  cnvlne  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  seltct  on  jo  days  free  trial ,  no  money  in  advance. 
We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  It. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  set  down  any  place ,  and  In  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once,— that  starts  as 


Surely  in  cold  weather 
in  warm, — that  is  "self-1 
contained’  —a  unit — one^^ 
machine  with  no  separateBR- 
tanks -KO  connections  toY 
make,— that  has  no  “ hid¬ 
den ”  parts— you  see  and 
can  get  at  all  the  mechanism,— that  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck,— that 
has  a.  wider  range  Of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
any  other  engine.  Try  It.  Write  for  Catalogue O. 


VI  Try  It. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  Hay  Presses,  etc. 
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CANNIBALISTIC  SOWS. 

“Why  mother  pigs  kill  their  young?” 
“Mother  pigs.”  Sows  are*  not  cannibals. 
Xo  sow  that  was  properly  fed  and  cared 
for  while  carrying  the  young  was  ever 
known  to  kill  and  eat  a  pig.  There  is  a 
reason  beyond  their  nature.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  a  sow  will  run  in  the  pasture,  and 
when  farrowing  time  approaches  will  go 
to  some  fence  corner  and  make  a  bed, 
and  the  first  notice  the  careless  owner 
has  of  the  event  she  will  show  up  with 
a  nice  litter  of  healthy  pigs.  The  same 
sow  bred  to  farrow  in  March  and  the 
same  careless  owner  will  complain  that 
she  killed  and  ate  all  her  pigs.  That 
sow’s  nature  has  not  changed,  but  the 
wide  difference  in  results  is  due  to 
changed  conditions.  In  Summer  she 
was  in  pasture,  where  she  could  select 
her  food,  ate  what  conduced  to  health 
and  for  the  growth  of  the  little  ones  she 
was  to  bring  forth.  In  the  Winter  she 
had  the  run  of  the  barnyard,  was  fed 
corn  and  other  constipating  food,  and 
though  maybe  was  so  well  fed  as  to  be 
fat,  had  nothing  for  the  little  fellows, 
and  was  hot  and  feverish.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  “pampering  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise”  as  Dr.  Alexander  claims  that  sows 
eat  their  pigs.  A  sow  that  runs  out  if 
improperly  fed  is  just  as  likely  to  eat 
her  pigs  as  one  having  the  same  food 
and  pen-kept.  It  is  not  the  environment, 
but  the  food  that  produces  the  fatal  re¬ 
sult.  Sows  eat  their  pigs  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  food  furnished  does  not 
contain  the  elements  needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  young  and  production  of 
milk  for  them  when  born,  and  further 
for  keeping  their  system  cool  and  in  a 
healthy  condition.  A  sow  may  be  fat 
and  still  be  extremely  feverish,  and  when 
in  this  condition,  or  even  when  not  fat, 
if  blood  is  thick  and  she  is  feverish,  she 
will  not  have  any  milk  and  her  udder 
will  be  inflamed  and  sore,  and  when  the 
pigs  suck  they  will  cause  her  much  pain, 
and  not  being  able  to  reason  she  rushes 
on  and  kills  and  eats  what  seems  to  her 
the  cause  of  the  pain.  If  A.  M.  will  put 
his  sows  into  warm  pens  and  keep  same 
well  bedded  and  dry,  and  feed  them  with 
plenty  of  succulent  food  in  the  shape  of 
mangels  or  potatoes,  carrots,  or  any 
other  roots,  give  them  all  the  clover  or 
Alfalfa* hay  they  will  eat  (he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  much  they  will  eat), 
and  in  addition  feed  enough  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  reground  wheat  bran,  or  if  he 
cannot  get  the  reground  bran,  mix  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  half  and  half,  to  keep 
the  sows  thriving,  I  will  pay  for  all  the 
pigs  eaten,  even  if  the  sow  never  sees 
outdoors  during  the  whole  Winter.  We 
once  wintered  12  brood  sows  on  nine 
bushels  of  small  apples  and  20  pounds 
wheat  middlings  daily  and  house  slops 
and  all  the  clover  hay  they  would  eat. 
They  were  kept  in  a  pen  16  feet  square 
in  a  warm  basement,  never  going  out 
during  the  whole  Winter  and  were  taken 
out  and  put  into  separate  pens  just  about 
farrowing  time  and  the  12  sowrs  raised 
over  100  fine  pigs  and  not  a  single  pig 
killed  or  eaten.  Verily  sows  that  kill 
and  eat  pigs  are  “more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.”  J.  s.  woodward. 

CONVICT  LABOR;  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 
GRADES. 

In  Mississippi  State  farms  have  been 
bought  on  which  convicts  are  worked  at 
growing  cotton.  In  other  States  where 
some  such  plan  has  been  proposed,  objection 
is  made  because  the  products  raised  by  the 
State  compete  with  those  on  ordinary 
farms.  We  asked  Mr.  D.  A.  Saunders  for 
i-ii  opinion  about  this.  Mr.  Saunders  is  in 
tiie  business  of  breeding  grade  Jersey,  cattle. 

1  ears  ago  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  Gulf  States  was  located  In 
Oktibbeha  County.  The  improvement  made 
by  crossing  purebred  Jerseys  on  the  native 
cattle  was  so  striking  that  this  section  be¬ 
came  noted  for  grade  cattle.  Good  cattle 
tor  creamery  purposes  are  as  much  a 
specialty  in  that  section  as  are  potatoes  in 
Maine,  apples  in  western  New  York,  or 
Peaches  in  Delaware. 

We  work  convict  labor  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Delta,  in  producing  cotton,  and  pro¬ 


duce  around  5,000  bales,  worth  about 
$300,000.  They  also  produce  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  hay  and  peas  as  well.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  sold  from  the  farm,  but  kept 
as  feed.  Some  farmers  object  to  it, 
while  others  think  it  a  wise  solution  of 
this  question.  Speaking  for  myself,  will 
say,  on  account  of  90  per  cent  of  this 
labor  being  ignorant  negro  labor  which 
could  not  be  handled  to  advantage  in 
any  kind  of  manufacturing  industry, 
they  take  to  raising  cotton  as  a  duck  to 
water,  and  have  been  raised  to  do  this 
kind  of  work;  hence  I  think  it  a  good 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  would  not 
like  to  see  a  change,  unless  it  was  to 
work  the  public  roads,  which  is  much 
needed  in  our  State.  Of  course  what 
would  suit  Mississippi  would  not  suit 
New  York,  or  perhaps  any  other  State, 
not  situated  as  we  are,  and  of  course 
they  would  adopt  the  most  practical 
thing  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
As  to  this  kind  of  labor  producing  milch 
cows,  or  other  kind  of  live  stock,  would 
think  them  entirely  too  brutal  to  make  a 
success. 

The  price  we  get  for  our  grade  cows 
depends  as  to  how  good  they  are  and 
how  well  they  are  developed,  and  we 
sell  from  $25  to  $35  each.  As  a  rule 
dairymen  do  not  like  cows  with  their 
first  calves.  We  sell  most  of  our  milch 


cows  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  Ala. ; 
some  go  to  Cuba.  We  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  ship  cattle  north  of  the  quarantine 
line  only  for  immediate  slaughter,  ex¬ 
cept  in  months  of  November,  December 
and  possibly  January.  During  these 
months  I  have  shipped  to  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Missouri.  These  cattle  run 
from  one-half  to  three-quarter  grade 
and  are  used  for  dairy  purposes,  and  we 
find  them  more  profitable  as  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  than  the  full  blood,  as  they  are 
hardier.  d.  a.  saunders. 

LAYING  OF  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

How  many  years  will  a  Pekin  duck  lay 
well?  I  had  to  kill  all  mine  because  they 
stopped  laying  or  laid  so  few  eggs  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  keep  them.  b.  w.  t. 

Elkins,  \V.  Va. 

Ducks  should  lay  well  for  three  or 
four  years,  although  their  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  years  will  be  their  best,  and  few 
breeders  keep  them  more  than  two  years 
unless  for  some  special  reason.  Meat 
meal  is  essential  if  you  expect  ducks  to 
do  their  best.  They  should  have  one- 
tenth  the  bulk  of  their  food  in  ground 
meat,  mixed  with  cornmeal,  wheat  bran 
and  cut  clover  hay  or  green  food  of 
some  kind.  If  they  will  not  then  lay, 
prabably  the  only  way  to  make  them 
lay  is  by  killing  them  as  did  B.  W.  T. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


i  WANT  MY  SHALE 

EVERY  BARN 

If  you  have  no  Scale  you 
should  have  mine;  because  you 
are  under  obligations 
to  me  for  having 
fought  every  scale  combin¬ 
ation  and  trust  tor 42  years 
and  made  the  price  so  low 
that  you  can’t  afford  to  be 
without ;  because  I  offer 
you  a  free  trial  before 
you  pay  one  cent,  be¬ 
cause  I  make  and  sell 
the  very  best  Scale  for 
less 
money 
than 
you 
can 

- -  buy 

the  poorest.  I  was  the  first  man  to 
sell  scales  on  trial.  I  first  “  paid  the 
freight”.  I  will  send  you  my 
“Reasons  why  you  should  own  a' 
scale”,  if  you  will  address— 

“JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

BOX  822 _  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 

You  Must  Know 
More  About  SHOO 

because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide 
to  adopt  this  greatest  of  all  money -making  farm  econ¬ 
omizers.  Send  In  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new, 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your¬ 
self  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  This  New  Book  not  only 
tells  you  how  and  why  the 

LANSING  SILO 

Is  the  oneSllo  for  every  farmer 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures 
of  sllo-farms  and  letters  from 
successful  Slloists.  Name  on 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book. 

THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing.  Mich. 


SEVERANCE 

TANS  9t  SILO  CO. 

L  LAMSINS  .  MICHIGAN 
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|  HE  best  way  to  determine  tbis  question  is  to  get  out  your 
pencil  and  do  a  little  figuring. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  an  expert  mathematician  to 
figure  tbis  problem.  In  fact,  to  make  it  easier,  we  ll 
figure  it  for  you  and  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
easily  see  it  in  your  own  case. 

If  you  are  milking  five  average  cows,  not  using  a  Tubu 
lar,  you  lose  $5  to  $6  a  month — leaving  butter  fat  in  the 
milk,  which  a  Tubular  would  get  out.  Then  the  better 
your  cows  the  larger  your  loss — up  to  three  or  four 
times  as  much. 

In  a  few  months  you  would  have  made 
enough  extra  money  out  of  tbis  extra  cream 
which  you  are  now  wasting — losing — to  pay 
for  a  Tubular.  Here’s  actual  proof.  Read 
what  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowler  gained  on  bia  5 
cows  by  using  a  Tubular. 


MOUNT  AIRY,  Md. 

I  am  milking  five  cows. 
The  increase  of  revenue,  over 
the  water  can  I  was  using, 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  Tubular 
inside  of  one  year.  I  think  the 
Sharpies  Tubular  far  superior  to  any 
other  separator. 

EMORY  PURDUM. 


COLLINSVILLE.  Ill. 

"From  five  good  Jersey  cows  while  using 
the  water  separator  we  made  from  twenty* 
three  to  twenty-four  pounds  of  butter  a 
week;  with  one  of  your  Separators 
from  the  same  cows  we  made  from 
forty-three  to  forty-seven  pounds 
a  week.  I  think  it  would  take 
about  $1000  to  buy  my  Tub 
ular  if  I  couldn’t  get 
another.” 

W.  H.  BOWLER. 


It  is  not  a  question  any  longer, 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Separa¬ 
tor — the  fact  is,  you  can’t  afford  to  do 
without  one.  Now  the  all  important  question 
is,  which  separator  to  buy? 

Too  many  people  have  made  the  mistake 
of  buying  a  low-priced  separator  only  to  find  that 
instead  of  saving  money  on  their  purchase — they  have 
wasted  it  entirely.  Don’t  do  tbis.  Get  the  best  at  first — 
a  Tubular — it’s  cheapest  in  the  end* 


\V 


X1 


Here  are  the  reasons: 

It  skims  closest.  Has 
fewest  parts.  Easiest  to 
clean.  Low  supply  can 
saves  your  back.  Turns 
easiest— is  frictionless  ball 
bearings.  Wins  in  every  competi¬ 
tive  test.  Made  in  largest  Cream  Sep* 
arator  Factory  in  the  world. 
More  sold  each  year  than  any  other* 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  No.  153  it’s  full  of  more 
good  reasons  and  proofs  from  those  who  are  using 
them.  It  s  free  we  11  also  send  a  copy  of  our 
book  “Business  Dairying’’  which  will  help  any 
one  keeping  cov/s  to  get  more  profit  from  them. 
It  s  worth  a  dollar  of  any  farmer’s  money. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Chicago,  Ill.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Toronto,  Can, 
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HENS  IN  A  COLD  COUNTRY. 

T  would  like  to  keep  about  150  hens,  and 
will  have  to  build  a  new  house  for  them. 
I  live  quite  far  north,  and  it  gets  pretty 
cold  ;  quite  often  it  reaches  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  What  dimensions  would  you  build 
this  house?  IIow  many  thicknesses  of 
boards  and  paper  will  the  sides  have  to 
be,  and  would  you  lath  and  plaster  the  in¬ 
side?  Would  you  build  high  enough  to 
have  a  loft  so  as  to  pack  straw  in  to  absorb 
the  moisture?  Would  you  ventilate  by  the 
doth  curtain  system?  If  so,  how  large  will 
the  windows  have  to  be,  and  how  placed? 
Would  you  build  wide  enough  to  have  an 
alley  (he  whole  length  to  feed  from,  or  have 
doors  to  open  from  outside  direct  into  each 
pen?  f.  m.  G. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  convenient  way  of  watering  is  to 
cut  a  hole  through  the  partitions  about 
a  foot  above  the  floor ;  pass  a  board  30 
inches  long  by  10  or  12  wide  half  its 
length  through  the  partition,  nail  legs  to 
each  end  to  prevent  tipping  and  on  the 
board  put  an  agateware  pan  holding  six 
or  eight  quarts.  This  prevents  the 
litter  from  being  scratched  into  the 
drinking  water,  the  fowls  cannot  upset 
it,  and  there  is  only  onq  drinking  dish 
to  clean  and  fill  to  each  two  pens.  If 
an  alley-way  is  wanted,  then  the  house 
should  be  built  three  feet  wider ;  in  my 
opinion  it  adds  more  to  the  cost  than  it 
is  worth,  and  makes  the  house  much 


In  the  cold  country  where  this  in¬ 
quirer  is  located,  it  is  wise  to  take  more 
pains  in  building  a  poultry  house  than 
would  be  necessary  here,  where  the  cold 
is  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  below 
zero.  I  should  think  a  house  50  feet 
long  by  15  feet  wide  would  be  large 
enough.  This  would  make  five  pens 
10x15  feet  and  accommodate  30  birds  in 
a  pen,  giving  each  fowl  five  feet  of  floor 
space.  Using  4x4-inch  corner  posts  and 
sills,  and  2x4-inch  plate  and  studding, 
the  house  can  be  covered  outside  with 
matched  boards,  and  lined  inside  with 
the  same,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  dry  planer  shavings  if  they 
are  obtainable.  If  an  earth  floor  is  to 
be  used — which  I  should  recommend — 
then  the  ground  inside  should  be  filled 
in  until  it  is  nearly  level  with  top  oif 
the  sills.  If  it  is  decided  to  have  a 
floor  overhead,  the  space  to  be  filled 
with  straw,  the  posts  should  be  six 
feet  long,  which  with  the  2x4  plate  on 
top  of  posts  would  give  abundant  head 
room,  and  the  roof  can  be  of  equal 
slope,  the  highest  point  being  in  the 
center.  The  part  of  the  floor  over  the 
roosts  should  be  made  tight ;  the  rest 
of  it  should  be  of  narrow  boards  laid 
three  inches  apart,  or  they  need  not  be 
nailed  fast,  as  they  have  only  to  hold 
the  straw  up.  -In  each  gable  end  there 
should  be  a  good-sized  door  hinged  at 
top  so  as  to  swing  outward,  and  held 
out  by  a  stick  hinged  near  the  bottom  of 
the  door.  Except  in  stormy  weather 
these  doors  should  he  open  most  of’  the 
time  to  dry  out  the  straw.  Bore  holes 
three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  stick, 
drive  a  nail  part  way  into  the  plate,  then 
by  inserting  the  nail  into  one  of  the 
holes  the  door  can  be  held  out  at  any 
angle  desired.  The  house  should  face 
the  south  or  southeast,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  front  of  each  pen  there  should 
be  a  small  window,  two  sash  each,  con¬ 
taining  six  8x12  glass.  Bottom  of  lower 
sash  should  not  be  over  18  inches  above 
the  floor.  Each  side  of  the  window 
there  should  be  an  opening  three  feet 
square  two  inches  below  the  plate,  to  be 
covered  with  a  curtain  tacked  to  a  light 
frame.  It  is  better  to  have  this  frame 
held  in  place  by  buttons,  and  have  a  sill 
in  the  opening,  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
beveled  to  fit  the  sill  (like  any  ordinary 
window)  ;  then  the  rain  that  strikes  the 
curtain  is  shed  outside  the  house  in¬ 
stead  of  dripping  down  inside. 

I  should  have  no  alley-way,  hut  put 
the  roost  platforms  on  north  side  and 
hoard  up  the  partitions  between  each  pen 
to  at  least  a  foot  beyond  the  front  edge 
of  roost  platform.  The  rest  of  the  par¬ 
titions  may  be  of  wire  netting,  except 
that  they  should  be  boarded  up  twio 
feet  from  the  floor  to  prevent  cocks 
fighting  through  the  wire.  A  door  in 
the  center  of  the  gable  end — whichever 
end  is  most  convenient  for  the  owner — 
should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  free 
passage  of  a  wheelbarrow  without  skin¬ 
ning  one’s  knuckles,  and  the  partition 
doors  should  be  of  the  same  width,  and 
hung  with  spring  hinges  to  swing  either 
way.  A  drop  curtain  to  be  swung  down 
in  front  of  each  roost  platform  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  fowls 
on  cold  nights.  If  drafts  are  ob¬ 
servable  it  might  be  well  to  board  up 
one  of  the  middle  partitions  to  break 
the  draft. 


colder. 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


INCUBATOR  OR  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

In  regards  to  the  question  asked  by  H.  G. 
and  answered  by  George  A.  Cosgrove, 
whether  chickens  hatched  by  incubators 
will  be  as  good  and  strong  layers  as  those 
hatched  by  hens,  my  success  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  incubator  than  with  old  biddy. 
With  Black  Langshans  and  Black  Minorcas 
hatched  by  incubator  we  won  this  Winter 
in  the  Painesville,  Ohio,  show  nine  first, 
seven  second,  four  third  and  four  fourth 
prizes.  In  Geneva,  Ohio,  we  won  10  firsts, 
five  seconds  and  four  thirds,  and  we  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  with  egg  production,  for  we 
have  it.  Our  experience  in  airing  eggs  for 
the  first  week  leads  us  just  to  take  egg 
trays  out  long  enough  to  turn  eggs  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  evening.  We  turn  eggs 
twice  a  day  from  placing  them  in  the  tray 
till  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  day.  This 
day,  when  we  open  incubator  if  chicks  peep, 
we  close  the  incubator  for  30  to  40  hours, 
when  all  strong  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell ; 
then  hustle  them  to  the  brooder.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  get  them  chilled ;  this  is 
where  most  mistakes  are  made.  Keep 
brooder  at  90  degrees  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  then  gradually  decrease  heat  as  chicks 
grow.  Their  first  feed  should  be  fine  grit 
sparingly  fed.  The  second  two  weeks  of 
incubation  we  air  eggs,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  first  week  with  eight  minutes,  and 
run  to  18  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  incuba¬ 
tion  ;  the  nineteenth  day  just  take  out  long 
enough  to  turn  eggs  by  hand.  We  have 
had  our  best  luck  from  this  method.  We 
cannot  neglect  the  incubator  or  brooder  and 
get  results.  Keep  the  brooder  clean 

Collinwood,  Ohio.  g.  w.  b. 


Farmers’  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Just  what  is  needed  on  every  farm. 
Can  be  used  for  a  meat  variety  of 
purposes— cooking  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  stock  and  poultry, 
scalding  hogs  and  poultry,  boil¬ 
ing  spraying  mixture,  rendering 
lard  and  tallow,  sterilizing  milk 
cans,  preserving  fruit,  boiling 
sap,  cider  and  sorghum.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  BoxC,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says  ; 

i  “I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


IIC  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices 

5  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO., 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

«G$  FROM  BONE 

,  Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN’S  LATBONEM<?'JTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyln  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  don’t  like  it  cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  IS, Milford,  Mas  a. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES. 

1  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  I 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice  I 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  [ 
United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  Si.,  New  York  City. 


g  You  ^ 
need  not  waste 
time  and  mom 


to  make  money  with  poultry  now  because 
1  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  have  proved  that  that’s  unnecessary,  to  begin¬ 
ners.  experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Whether  you  are  an  lmme- 
\  diale  buyer  or  not.  Investigate  Cyphers  patented  machines  and 

MAKE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY.  Our  212-page  Free  Catalog  pos¬ 
sesses  illustrations  f  all  necessary  down-to-date  poultry  supplies  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us.  Write  for  it.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCCRATOK  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York;  Boston;  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng, 


Grand  Sure  Hatch  Catalog  Free! 

SEND  NO  MONEY,  but  simply  say  on  a  postal  card. 

“Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  the  Big  New  100-Page  Illus¬ 
trated  Sure  Hatch  Book,”  and  give  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  By  return  mail  we  will  send  you  the  greatest  book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Raising  that  you  ever  saw 
given  away. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  raisers  of  the  world,  we  are 
putting  out  the  finest,  most  complete,  most  practically  help¬ 
ful,  interesting  Incubator  and  Poultry  Book  ever  printed,  and 
give  the  whole  edition  away.  We  want  to  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  one  of  these  grand  books  and  catalogs. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Book  is  not  only  a  Complete  Handbook 
of  Poultry-Raising  Information,  but  tells  all  about  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

which  has  the  highest  hatching  record  and  lowest  selling  price  of  any  incubator  on  the  market. 
Over  140,000  Sure  Hatches  are  turning  eggs  into  big  round  dollars  for  poultry  raisers  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the  incu¬ 
bator  that  runs  itself  and  pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch.  A  test  will  prove  it.  We  guarantee  the 
Sure  Hatch  for  5  years,  and  make  a  wide-open  proposition  to  take  it  back  at  our  expense  if  it 
fails  to  make  good  on  any  claim  we  make  for  it.  The  same  guarantee  applies  to  our  unequaled 
Brooders.  We  pay  freight. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Book  and  our  liberal  1908  special  offers.  Write  at  once — 
postal  cards  are  cheap,  and  the  book  alone  is  worth  SI. 00.  Tell  your  friends  to  write. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Box  44,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  44,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a  complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Nails,  Booling.  Siding.Ceiling,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  you  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
easily  sell  vou  by  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  "  Show  You.’’  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  why  can’t  yon?  Write  us  to-day.  WE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  THE  900,000,000  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS ’  FAIR.  Send  for  our  Free  BOO  page  Catalog  No.  C.H.  57.  It  quotes 
low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


There  is  more  in  the  proper  management  of  a  hen  than  in 
the  hen  herself — feed  and  care  count  for  more  than  “blood.” 
Some  breeds  lay  better  than  others,  but  a  man  who  don’t 
“know  how”  will  spoil  the  best  hen;  while  a  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  will  get  eggs  from  the  hen  who  hasn’t  a  disposition  to  lay. 
The  secret  lies  in  giving  the  hen  perfect  digestion ,  because  if 
she  does  not  extract  from  her  food  the  elements  of  the  egg, 
she  is  sore  to  be  non-productive. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE- 

fully  meets  the  needs  of  the  poultry  man  at  this  point.  It  is 
a  tonic  containing  the  bitter  principles  which  medical  men 
tell  us  will  assist  and  strengthen  digestion.  It  also  holds 
salts  of  iron,  which  makes  good  blood  and  the  nitrates 
which  expel  poisonous  matter  from  the  system.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 

D.  V.S.)  and  is  endorsed  by  leading  poultry  men 
everywhere.  It  makes  hens  lay  abundance  of  eggs, 
forces  chicks  to  early  maturity  and  is  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  help  fatten  market  birds.  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
also  a  germicide  and  wards  off  poultry  diseases. 

Costs  but  a  penny  to  feed  30  fowls  one  day. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


Except  in 
,  Canada  and 
extreme  West 
and  South 


1  ft  lbs.  25c.,  mail  or  express  40cT 
5  lbs.  60c.;  12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50  J 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr.  Hess’  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Lonse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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Our  Special  Hard-Stiff .. 

Springy— LIVE  Steel 


A  5  That  is  a| 

What  vitally  interests 
-••■'  you  is  the  result  of  this 
'  great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
What  you  want  to  know  is  that: — 
We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  fcr 
fence  making.  By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  ne 
absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  ste< 
.  is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly 

spliced.  It  is  live  steel — not  dead  steel.  Fo  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence  i 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and  jm 

Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

^Dealers  everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  the  different  styles^^^M 
— test — compare — and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver^^f<g5|yvif^ 

San  Francisco 


THE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY. 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some 
time,  and  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  the  (to  me)  most  profitable  farm 
poultry  raised— the  Bourbon  Red 
turkey.  This  breed  is  coming  to  the 
front  here,  and  when  five  years  ago  I 
sent  to  Michigan  for  my  start,  they 
were  very  nearly  unknown  here.  Now 
I  can  count  40  breeders  in  this  town¬ 
ship.  They  are  handsome  birds,  red  in 
color,  with  white  wings  and  tail  tip, 
weighing  at  marketing  time  18  to  20 
pounds  for  young  toms,  12  to  14  for 
hens,  and  this  is  flesh,  not  legs  and  pin¬ 
feathers.  They  are  very  tame,  and  best 
of  all,  they  stay  at  home.  I  know  peo¬ 
ple  raising  the  Bronze  will  find  this  hard 
to  believe,  but  it  is  quite  true.  Mine 
lay  in  the  henhouse  and  yard,  and  in  five 
years  I  have  not  had  a  hen  who  would 
not  let  me  count  the  eggs  under  her. 
When  I  think  of  the  time  spent  in 
housecleaning  time,  down  in  the  orchard 
behind  a  big  bush,  so  the  old  Bronze 
hen  won’t  know  you  are  stalking  her,  I 
wonder  that  there  are  any  turkeys 
raised.  The  Red  hens  lay  from  50  to 
100  eggs,  and  make  the  best  of  mothers. 
They  always  come  home  to  roost,  and  in 
the  Fall  you  don’t  have  to  divide  up 
with  the  woman  up  the  road  who  always 
manages  to  tie  strings  to  all  the  young 
turkeys  raised  within  a  mile.  I  had  a 
man  write  to  me  about  turkeys  this 
Winter.  He  said  he  had  a  neighbor, 
who  was  a  widow,  and  if  he  could  get 
a  turkey  he  could  raise  without  a  row 
between  him  and  said  widow,  all  right; 
if  not,  he  would  go  turkeyless  to  his 
grave.  I  sent  him  a  trio  and  told  him 
if  she  fussed  about  them  it  would  be  a 
case  of  envy,  and  nothing  more.  I  think 
as  the  land  is  being  divided  up,  the  day 
of  the  Bronze  turkey  is  passing.  They 
must  have  range  and  where  they  cannot 
have  this  they  seem  to  do  no  good.  So 
speed  the  day  of  the  small  farm  well 
tilled,  and  then  if  you  want  a  turkey 
that  will  stay  on  your  40,  get  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Red.  They  will  not  fail  you. 

MRS.  F.  W.  SANFORD. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  very  little  trouble 
with  our  White  Holland  turkeys  stray¬ 
ing  from  home. 


our  garden  this  year  and  pulled  almost 
all  our  onions  and  ate  all  the  cabbage 
and  so  forth,  and  a  drove  of  hogs  in  a 
cornfield  will  not  do  any  more  damage 
than  will  a  large  flock  of  geese.  Then 
they  must  be  kept  dry.  We  have  had 
geese  that  were  as  much  as  eight  weeks 
old  die  from  being  out  in  a  hard  shower. 
They  must  be  shut  up  at  night  to  keep 
foxes  and  other  wild  things  from  them. 
They  are  also  very  noisy.  I  don’t  dis¬ 
like  the  noise,  but  lots  of  people  do.  If 
everybody  raised  geese  they  woulcl  soon, 
glut  the  market,  as  few  people  care  for 
them  to  eat,  as  they  are  too  fat.  We 
have  not  had  any  trouble  to  dispose  of 
ours,  but  I  know  that  everybody  does 
not  like  them  as  they  do  chickens  and 
turkeys.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  how  to 
raise  any  kind  of  poultry  without  con¬ 
stant  care  and  vigilance,  I  wish  they 
would.  I  find  also  that  it  takes  lots  of 
feed  to  raise  any  kind  of  poultry, 
whether  you  feed  it  to  them  or  let  them 
run  and  gather  it  themselves  from  your 
own  fields  or  those  of  your  neighbors. 
One  of  our  neighbors  bought  two  geese 
and  a  gander  last  Spring.  They  laid 
well,  and  she  set  the  two  geese,  but  to 
her  surprise  the  gender  sat  too,  and 
she  didn’t  get  any  goslings,  so  she  sold 
out  and  gave  up  in  disgust.  We  don’t 
have  much  success  to  set  the  geese.  We 
do  better  to  set  the  eggs  under  hens 
with  the  nests  on  the  ground.  When 
we  have  let  the  geese  sit  the  eggs  don’t 
seem  to  hatch  as  well,  and  we  lose 
more  of  the  goslings. 

MRS.  JOHN  A.  BELLOWS. 

Onondago  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GEESE. 

I  read  on  page  914  an  article  on  rais¬ 
ing  geese,  by  J.  Bert  McConnell,  of 
Indiana.  We  have  raised  some  geese. 
Ours  are  part  Toulouse,  and  we  have 
never  raised  any  kind  of  poultry  for 
nothing.  My  first  experience  was  with 
three  geese  hatched  under  a  hen.  I  fed 
them  bread  and  milk  until  about  two 
weeks  old,  and  they  were  growing 
finely.  Then  I  met  two  women  who 
claimed  to  know  all  about  geese.  They 
said  I  mustn’t  feed  them,  just  let  them 
eat  grass,  so  I  took  their  advice, 
with  the  result  that  two  starved 
to  death  and  the  third  one  could 
scarcely  stand.  I  began  to  feed  it 
again  and  it  grew  to  be  a  large  goose. 
Since  then  I  have  fed  my  geese  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched,  and  have  had 
few  to  die.  We  feed  them  well  till  they 
are  sold,  but  never  heard  of  anyone 
here  growing  a  full  grown  goose  in 
eight  weeks.  If  we  get  them  ready  by 
1  hanksgiving  we  do  well,  and  most  of 
them  are  not  ready  until  Christmas. 
I  he  other  day  a  woman  was  bragging 
about  how  easy  it  was  to  raise  geese. 
She  said  she  turned  them  out  to  the 
creek  when  they  were  about  feathered 
out,  and  they  did  not  need  feeding.  On 
close  questioning  she  owned  that  they 
helped  themselves  to  all  the  corn  they 
could  eat,  and  husked  a  good  lot  of  it, 
too.  Geese  are  all  right,  and  are  as 
profitable  as  any  fowl  to  raise,  but  it  is 
not  right  to  lead  people  to  believe  that 
they  can  be  raised  without  cost  or 
trouble,  for  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 
We  find  that  it  takes  quite  a  lot  of  feed 
as  well  as  grass,  and  if  they  run  loose 
they  will  eat  anything.  They  got  into 


What  The  New  1908 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
Are  Doing. 

Reports  are  arriving  in  every  mail  from 
Maine  to  California  and  Canada  to  Florida, 
telling  of  how  the  New  Improved  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  sweeping  all  would-be 
competition  aside.  Cow  owners  and  separator 
users  everywhere  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  new  De 
Laval.  Even  competitors  are  admitting  its  vastly  increased 
superiority  and  marvelling  at  its  many  conveniences,  perfect 
skimming  qualities,  ease  of  running,  great  simplicity,  durability 
and  beauty  of  design  The  new  De  Laval  is  ten  years  in  advance  of 
any  other  separator  made  to-day.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
produced  before  and  to  have  done  so  now  is  only  possible  after 
three  years  of  constant  experimenting  by  the  world’s  best  en¬ 
gineers  and  mechanical  experts  hacked  up  by  our  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  nearly  a  million  sep¬ 
arators.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  every  feature  and 
several  brand  new  styles  and  capacities  introduced.  There  is  a 
machine  for  every  size  dairy  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and 
at  a  price  that  will  fit  every  pocket,  while  you  may  buy  for  cash 
or  on  terms  so  liberal  that  the  machine  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  own  one  or  more  cows  you  can  make  no  more  profitable 
investment  than  to  purchase  a  De  Laval  machine  at  once.  It 
will  save  its  cost  in  less  than  a  year  and  after  a  week’s  use  you 
will  prize  it  as  the  most  valuable  implement  on  jour  farm. 
Ask  for  a  free  demonstration  at  your  own  home  and  send  for 
our  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  De 
Laval  machines  in  detail.  Your  only  regret  will  be  that  you 
didn’t  do  so  sooner.  Write  to-day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Stkket, 

CHICAGO 

121S  &  1215  Fu.mcitT  Stbkf.t 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dbumm  &  Sacbambnto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  1C  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


WIZARD  MONEY  MAKER. 

Concrete  Building  Blocks  made 
with  this  machine  at  one-haif  the 
cost,  one-half  the  labor,  one-half 
the  trouble, of  much  higher  quality, 
making  double  the  profit  of  any 
other.  Our  Wizard  Machine  sold 
by  us  at  about  one-third  the  price 
others  ask  for  Inferior  machines;  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  money 
makers  guaranteed.  If  you  are 
Interested,  see  what  our  Big 
Catalogue  says  about  cement 
block  machines.  Consult 
your  own  or  your  neighbor’s 
book,  or  else  write  us  a 
postal  and  say,  "Mall  me 
your  Free  Book  about  the 
Wizard  Block  Machines”  and 
learn  all  about  It.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.,  CHICAGO. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5c  Per  Square.-' 


-We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out. 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Ported  Roof  Praaorvsr,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Writ©  for  it  today. 

me  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


uv/  per  squa. 

Roof-Fix 


ABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


February  15, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Our  good  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  January,  1908,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  January  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  paper.  The  subscriptions  received 
for  the  month  were  nearly  2,000  more 
than  for  the  same  month  last  year,  and 
the  advertising  showed  an  increase  of  19 
per  cent  for  the  month  over  January  of 
last  year.  The  paper  is  now  being  print¬ 
ed  on  our  new  perfecting  rotary  press, 
which  was  designed  especially  for  this 
paper.  It  is  now  turning  out  100,000 
copies  weekly,  and  is  capable  of  printing 
200,000  or  more. 

The  Cook  Book  received,  and  the  ladies 
think  it  worth  more  than  the  price  of  sub¬ 
scription.  G.  d.  c. 

Connecticut 

Inclosed  find  $2,  for  which  please  renew 
my  subscription  for  two  years  We  take 
and  read  a  dozen  papers  and  periodicals, 
most  of  them  first-class,  but  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  gives  me  more  courage  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  It  advocates  the 
square  deal.  It  is  square.  j.  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  in  what  part  of  the 
country  a  farmer  lives,  he  appre¬ 
ciates  a  square  deal  and  stands  by  the 
paper  that  advocates  it.  We  run  in  that 
note  about  the  Cook  Book  to  suggest  to 
our  good  women  friends  to  show  it  to 
their  neighbors,  and  when  they  stay  to 
dinner  tell  them  that  the  pudding  was 
made  from  the  Rural  Cook  Book.  This 
kind  of  help  from  our  old  friends  is 
bringing  us  many  new  names,  and  it  all 
helps  make  work  for  the  new  press. 

Can  you  give  mo  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  enclosed  clipping  from  a  New 
England  farm  paper.  Is  it  a  reliable  firm? 

Massachusetts.  j.  e.  b. 

Here  is  the  advertisement : 

LADIES  to  copy  letters  at  home;  spare 

time;  good  pay;  cash  weekly;  reliable; 
send  stamp. 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  class 
of  advertisements  as  the  most  contemp¬ 
tible  deceptions  we  know  of,  because 
they  get  money  out  of  a  class  of  people 
who  are  the  least  able  to  lose  it.  The 
one  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  sell  you 
something  on  the  pretence  of  employ¬ 
ment  that  you  would  not  otherwise  buy. 
Ask  them  to  send  the  goods  and  take 
pay  out  of  the  first  “cash  weekly.” 

Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Oaxaca  Mining  Co.,  as  stated  in  the 
enclosed  clipping.  I  take  it  Mr.  J.  Marston 
is  one  of  the  company  just  puffing  their 
scheme  up.  a.  d.  c. 

New  Y7ork. 

This  man  sent  a  reading  notice  clipped 
from  a  cheap  farm  paper  signed  by  J. 
Marston.  Of  course  the  clipping  was  a 
paid  advertisement  disguised  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  a  disinterested  reader. 
It  is  one  of  the  meanest  deceptions  a 
publisher  can  impose  on  his  subscribers. 
No  one  will  have  anything  to  regret 
because  he  avoids  both  the  paper  and 
the  advertiser  who  resort  to  tricks  of 
this  kind. 

Irving  W.  Street,  of  Dtica,  N.  Y.,  is  of¬ 
fering  some  shares  on  real  estate  in  Long 
Island  City,  at  $100  a  share,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Skillman  Ave.  Co.”  lie 
claims  that  this  tract  of  land  they  have 
got  hold  of  is  going  to  double  in  value  in 
two  years.  Any  information  that  you  can 
give  me  will  be  thankfully  received. 

New  York.  j.  s.  d. 

'One  man’s  opinion  may  be  worth  just 
as  much  as  that  of  another  in  estimating 
the  future  value  of  land,  but  the  man 
who  is  selling  any  particular  piece  of 
land  does  not  believe  himself  in  his 
heart  that  it  will  double  in  value  in  two 
years.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  sell  it. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  new  lots  or 
old  ones  either  on  Long  Island  will 
double  in  value  in  the  next  two  years. 
But  suppose  the  land  held  by  any  com¬ 
pany  did  actually  double  in  value,  what 
then  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  stock 
represents  ten  times  the  price  actually 
paid  for  the  land  originally.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  mortgaged  besides.  Then  there 
are*  the  contracts  for  laying  out  streets, 
putting  in  sewers  and  other  numerous 
improvements  to  be  let  to  some  con¬ 
tracting  firm  at  big  prices,  the  promoters 
being  the  silent  partners  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  companies.  Besides  the  promoters’ 
salaries,  commissions  on  sales,  etc.,  there 
are  hundreds  of  similar  schemes  for 
which  your  money  is  needed,  and  to 
which  it  will  be  devoted.  In  many  of 
these  Long  Island  schemes  the  pro¬ 
moters  stayed  by  the  scheme  as  long  as 
there  was  any  ready  money  to  be  made 
out  of  it,  and  then  left  the  half-finished 
improvements  for  other  sections  where 
the  same  thing  could  be  repeated.  We 
are  not  now  talking  about  the  particular 
company  referred  to  above.  We  have 
not  looked  it  up  yet,  and  know  nothing 
about  it  particularly  as  yet,  but  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  such  schemes  generally.  You 
can  buy  holdings  from  some  of  those 
who  have  gone  into  these  things  for  50 
cents  on  the  dollar;  but  if  you  take  our 


advice  you  will  avoid  them  as  you 
would  a  plague. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
responsibility  and  reliability  of  corre¬ 
spondence  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
definite,  because  some  of  them  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  quite  large  institutions  and 
give  some  helpful  directions  to  study, 
while  others  are  pure  fakes.  They  prob¬ 
ably  all  promise  a  little  more  than  they 
can  deliver.  You  cannot  hope  to  do  as 
well  by  correspondence  as  in  a  school 
where  you  are  directly  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  yet  when  one  is  situated  so 
that  he  cannot  attend  a  school,  but  has 
some  time  that  he  can  devote  to  study, 
a  carefully  conducted  correspondence 
school  may  and  should  be  of  service  in 
directing  the  study. 

Will  you  tell  a  self-dependent  woman 
whether  in  your  judgment  the  Security 
Building  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  safe? 
If  it  is  a  building  and  loan  association  of 
this  kind  is  a  godsend  to  indigent  women 
who  desire  to  own  homes.  If  it  is  not  a 
reliable  firm  please  let  us  know  it. 

District  of  Columbia.  h.  m.  s. 

This  is  not  a  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  simply  a  corporation 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  and  own 
real  estate,  just  as  any  individual 
may  do.  The  building  and  loan 
associations  are  under  State  supervision. 
This  and  similar  companies  are  not.  This 
company  simply  enters  into  a  contract 
with  you  by  which  you  pay  in  a  given 
sum  of  money  everv  month,  and  when 
your  turn  comes  they  buy  a  home  for 
you,  if  you  want  it.  At  the  present  time 
we  believe  there  are  about  400  on  the  list 
and  new  applicants  would  have  to  wait 
until  these  were  provided  for.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  managed  so  far  conservativelyj 
and  if  honest  and  conservative  manage¬ 
ment  is  maintained  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  serve  local  customers, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  serve 
people  at  a  distance  from  Rochester 
economically.  We  have  had  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  it,  but  we  fail  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  merit  to  the  plan  to  recommend 
it  generally.  A  local  mutual  building 
and  loan  association  is  quite  another 
thing. 

To  all  of  the  various  inquiries  about 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  or  other  places,  we 
would  say  that  in  our  judgment  this 
does  not  afford  an  attractive  means  of 
investment  for  farmers,  or  anybody  else 
for  that  matter. 

Will  you  toll  me  if  the  Lake  Erie  Seed 
Co.  is  a  reputable  firm?  A  neighbor  has 
taken  the  agency  for  their  seeds  and  wants 
to  sell  to  me,  but  their  circular  reads  like 
our  old  friend  Spaulding,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  would  ask  you.  e.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

Your  suspicions  are  fully  justified. 
This  is  the  relic  of  the  old  American 
Farm  Company  with  Spaulding  at  the 
steerage  wheel.  We  do  not  know  where 
this  concern  gets  its  seeds.  We  know 
that  the  American  Farm  Company  used 
to  buy  them  in  the  grain  elevators,  and 
sell  them  to  farmers  as  a  special  new 
variety.  Like  Dawley,  they  sued  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  over  $100,000,  but  like  him 
never  brought  the  suit  to  trial.  We 
would  like  our  readers  to  get  the  benefit 
of  what  the  suit  cost  us.  The  way  to 
get  it  is  to  save  it  as  this  inquirer  did. 

J-  J-  «• 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-YT.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


The  Best  Book  Ever  Written  on 

Incubators 


A  man  who  has  devoted  26  years  to 
perfecting  incubators  has  written  a  book. 
It  tells  all  that  he  learned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests  with  different  incubators 
in  his  hatchery.  It  tells  in  a  fascinating 
way  just  the  facts  you  should  know  be¬ 
fore  buying.  We  send  the  book  free  be¬ 
cause  the  man  who  writes  it  is  the  man 
who  has  made  the  Racine  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  He  shows  them  as  they 
are  today,  and  tells  why  you  should  have 
one.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without 
wanting  this  man’s  machine.  Write  for 
it  today.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses  at  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Katitas  City,  St.  Paul. 
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BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  Ttoek  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
tods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandottes-Prize  winners, 
(Boston's).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


DUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

D  Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOTH,  (Juakertown,Pa. 

R0NNIF  R  R  A  F  For  Sale-Lot  of  May 
2  Jr...  0,L5v  B.Ji.  hatched  Single  Comb 
POULTRY  FARM.  White  Leghorn  pullets 

ruubiiii  ■  Mil  in,  and  cockerels  at  $1.00 

rJPW  Rnnnp  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
lien  nUWIClie,  n,  I.  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Ruse  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Ban-ed  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

Uammotli  Bronze  Toms,  $4  and  $5.  Indian 
m  Runner  Ducks,  trio  $3:  pair  $2.25 ;  drakes, 
SI. 50.  W.  T.  EASTON,  Rt.  5,  Delaware,  O. 

Van  Alstyne’s  R.  1.  REDS-A  few  cocks  and 
~  cockerels  from  laying  strain  to  dispose  of  at  $2  to 
$5.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Ivinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Crt  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  hz  price. 
Collie  Pups:  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Schieber,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

onn  PUniPF  Bar  and  Buff  1’.  ROCKS; 

<3UU  UnUlML  also  White  and  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Dr.  S.  O.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Route  14,  Waterville,  N.  Y* 

F,E£S £ss  HOMER  PIGEONSik 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

(5  for  $1.75 

Breeding  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long'  Branch,  N.  J. 

PRIZE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

From  the  test  blood  that  could  be  had  regardless  of  cost. 

Eggs  from  Yard  No.  1,  $5.00  per  15,  $9.00  per  30. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  2,  3.00  ‘‘  5.00  “ 

Eggs  from  Yard  No.  3,  3.00  “  3.1.0  “ 

Special  prices  in  large  quantities.  Have  also  a 
few  choice  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ORPINGTON  FOCI, TRY  YARDS,  Mt.  Washington,  Haiti.  Co.,  Md 

J.  EDWIN  GRIFFITH,  Prop. 

CP  PC  CflP  U  A  TP  U  IMP  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Ply- 
LUUO  run  llnlUnilvU  mouth  Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,$l  per  setting.  75$  fertility  guaran  teed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Matinglist,  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

1  IftUT  HR  A  MM  A  Q— Three  firsts,  two  seconds 
Llun  1  OnAnmAO  and  best  display,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1907.  Some  fine  birds  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

HOLLYROOI)  POULTRY  FAltM-Eggs  and 

11  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 

I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
^  DUCKS.  O.  Gordon,  R.F.D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

Pmil  TRYMPN- Send  for  our  new36-page  illus- 
rUULini  lYILli  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 

Yearling'  Barred  Rock  Hens, 

dotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Write  H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POCLTRY-Best  20  varie- 
1  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks,  Madison  Sq.  blue 

rw-v>T.  r- ,  r»  »«  ribbon  winners,  American 

POULTRY  FARM  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 
..  „  l.  ti  m  ese  Ducks  and  their  eggs  for 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  sale.  Write  your  wants. 

RARV  PUinifC  and  eggs  after  Feb.lSth.  Order 
DAD  I  ufllu  Ad  8  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

from  best  laying  strain,  $3  to  $5.  A  few  trios, $5, sold 
on  approval  only.  O.  S.  TH WAITE,  Keyport.N.J. 

High  Clnss  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese, 
PekinDucks.W.Wy’d’s,  S.  C.  Buff  Orp’g’n  chickens. 
Price  reasonable.  J.H.  Orandell  &  Sons,  Albion. Ind. 

Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred  from  the  most  noted  winning  strains;  extra 
heavy  boned,  large  frame  and  beautiful  plumage; 
some  good  specimens  for  show  birds.  Address 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM.  Forest  Depot,Va. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leg'horns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


HATCHER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  township,  to  operate  and  sell  the 
Humo  Incubator;  only  perfect  hatcher  made. 

90  days  free  trial  and  20  years  guarantee. 

(latches  every  fertile  egg;  no  experience  need¬ 
ed.  Sample  free  to  good  agent.  Big  commission 

120  Egg  Defiance  Incubator  $6 

Humo  Incubator  Works,  Dept.  A.  B.t  131  ff.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Cat.  Freest- 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Box  210_ Castorland,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

«EO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


MO  Egg  MCUDaTOr  0P|7| 

and  Brooder  dOU 


If  ordered  together  we 
■•send  both  for  $10 
_  and  pay  freight.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incnbator  Co., 
Box  15,  Racine,  Wis. 


REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  10 
beautiful  chromos  of  leading  breeds— 
pretty  enough  to  frame.  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Onlvioc  nostnaid.  Send  to-day  fora  copy. 


RELIABLE 


live  and  grow  up,  are 
[hatched  with  Reliable  Incubators.  20 
[years  have  made  them  perfect.  Write 
|  now  for  the  most  Interesting  Big  Poultry 
I  Book  ever  published.  Contains  valuable 
■(Information  on  all  phases  of  poultry. 
'It’s  free. 

(tollable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B1  1,Qulney,  III 


A  substantial  practical  in¬ 
cubator,  26  inches  long,  21  in- 
ties  wide,  14  inches  high.  Triple 
water  heat,  aluminum 
tank,  automatic  regula¬ 
tor, nursery.  Withbrooder$11.45. 
To  points  west  of  Rockies,  incu¬ 
bator,  $9.85;  with  brooder,  $14.70. 
Order  today.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented.  80-page  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Established  1867. 

GKO.  KltTKL  CO.,  qulocj,  III. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


egg.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
healthy  chicks,  with  less  labor,  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
You  take  no  risk.  A  genuine  tree 
trial  in  your  own  home — you  need  send  us  no  money.  Spe¬ 
cial  combination  offer.  Incubator  and 
Brooder  $7.15.  Brooders  $3.25  up.  Very 
low  prices  on  ail  supplies.  Get  224-page, 
1908  Catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  Dent.  31X,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


$A-  OO 
UP 


100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 
done  It  for  16  years — and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks— chicks  that  live  and  grow.. 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with) 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how  [ 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  for  4c  In  stamps.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  842,  Freeport,  III. 


Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot- water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  machlnesat  any  priceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


You  Haven’t  Got  The 
Until  You  Get  Mine 

I  quote  y  ■>u  the  lowest  prices  on 
the  best  Injubatorsand  Brooders. 

I  know  how  to  build  them. 

IDEAL  Hot-Air  and  Hot-Water 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

are  made  to  give  best  results.  Send  for  my 
handsomely  illustrated  free  book,  "Poultry 
lor  Profit. "  Read  my  trial  offer.  See  how  1  protect  you. 


J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97  FREEPORT.  ILL 


SHEL  SOLUBLE  MU 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Fine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding-,  care,  diseases,  our  big-  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  I  Oe. 

JOHN  £•  11  EAT  WOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Ya. 
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MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  cold  weather  has  caused  slack  trade. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  be  safely 
carted  about  with  the  temperature  near 
zero,  and  many  shipments  are  stalled  on 
the  way  because  of  storms.  Top  grades  of 
butter  are  one  cent  higher.  Apple  trade 
dull. 

Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  February  7,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


TYhcat,  No.  2,  red  in  elevator  — 

<3)1.04 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth. 

— 

@1.16 

Corn  . 

.  63 

@  69 

Oats  . . 

. .  56 

@  60 
@  91 

Rye  . 

MILLFEED 

Spring  bran  . 

,24.50 

@26.00 

Middlings  . 

@28.50 

Red  Dog  . 

,29.00 

@30.00 

Hominy  chop  . 

— 

@26.00 

Oil  meal  . 

— 

@32.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  large  bales ; 

small 

bales  50 

cents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 
Hay,  No.  1  . 

18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

@16.00 

Glover  mixed  . 

14.00 

@16.50 

Glover  . 

1 3  50 

@15.00 

@13.50 

Straw,  Long  Rve . 

Short  and  oat . 

12.00 

10.00 

@11.50 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb . 

.  - 

@  34 

Common  to  prime  . 

.  26 

@  32 

Storage  . 

.  24 

@  31 

State  Dairy  . 

.  21 

@  25 

Factory  . 

.  18 

@  22 

Rolls  . 

.  21 

@  24 

Packing  stock  . 

.  18 

@  20 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  30 

@  32 

W’hite,  good  to  choice . 

.  27 

@  29 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 

.  27 

@  28 

Western  and  Southern .... 

22 

@  27 

Storage  . 

.  12 

@  18 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Evaporated,  fancy,  lb . 

.  10%  @  11 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice.... 

•  sy2@  9% 

Evap..  common  to  fair . 

7 

@  8 

Sun  dried  . 

6 

@  7% 

Chops,  100  lbs . . 

.2.15 

@2.25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  prime,  bbl . 

@4.00 

Common  to  good . 

@2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

@8.50 

.  20 

@  40 

Oranges,  Calif,  navel,  box.., 

.2.75 

@3.75 

Florida  . 

0  of; 

@4.00 

Jamaica,  bbl . 

@4.50 

Grape  fruit,  Florida . 

.4.50 

@6.50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice,  1907,  lb. 

15 

@  16 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  11 

@  13 

Olds  . 

4 

@  8 

German  crop,  1907 . 

.  28 

@  34 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl... 

.3.50 

@5.50 

Florida,  No.  1,  bbl . 

@6.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

.2.25 

@2.50 

Maine,  bbl.  or  bag . 

,2.20 

@2.35 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs _ 

,2.12 

@2.25 

Jersey,  per  bbl.  or  bag. 

2.00 

@2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bill. 

.3.00 

@4.50 

Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum... 

,  6.00 

@10.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart.... 

10 

®  15 

Beets,  N.  O.,  100  bunches 

.3.00 

@4.00 

Bermuda,  orate  . 

@1.25 

Old,  bbl . 

.1.50 

@2.00 

Chicory.  N.  O.,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate 

.  2.25 

(a  2.75 

.2.00 

@3.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton 

.8.00 

@10.00 

Red,  ton  . 

15.00 

@17.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 

@6.00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket .  . 

.  1.25 

@2.00 

Escarol,  N,  O.,  bbl . 

.2.25 

@3.00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 

.1.00 

@2.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

.  75 

@  90 

Kohlrabi.  N.  O..  100  bobs 

.3.00 

@4.00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  fancy,  bkt.  . 

.  2.25 

@3.00 

Poor  to  good  . 

.  50 

@2.00 

Leeks,  N.  O..  100  bchs... 

.  2.00 

@2.50 

Lima  beans,  Bermuda  box , 

@3.00 

Cuban,  box  . 

@4.00 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.  . 

@5.50 

Conn.,  yellow . 

.2.25 

@2.50 

Conn.,  red  . 

.1.75 

@2.25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  . 

.1.75 

@2.00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 

.1.75 

@2.00 

Cuban,  crate  . 

.1.75 

@2.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier.  . 

.1.25 

@2.25 

Oysterplant,  loo  bunches... 

.2.00 

@4.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. . 

75 

@1.50 

Cuban,  carrier  . 

,  50 

@1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

75 

@1.25 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 

@1.75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

@6.00 

Romaino,  New  Orleans,  bbl. 

1.50 

@2.50 

Florida,  basket  . 

.1.00 

@1.50 

Bermuda,  crate  . 

25 

@  75 

Radishes.  N.  &  S,  C.,  bkt.  . 

50 

@1.25 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 

@3.00 

String  beans.  Fla.,  bkt. . 

2.00 

@4.25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

@2.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

1.75 

@  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

O  0“ 

@2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

75 

@1.25 

White,  old,  bbl . 

75 

@1.25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  carrier . 

1.00 

@2.50 

Cuban,  carrier  . 

75 

@1.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Beet  tops,  bn . 

75 

@1.00 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz . 

1.00 

@  1 .50 

No.  2.  box . 

@4.00 

lettuce,  dozen  . 

25 

@  75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

20 

@  40 

Radishes,  100  bunches.. 

2.00 

@3.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen  . 

40 

@  60 

Tomatoes,  11> . 

10 

@  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

— 

@  11% 

Fowls  . 

— 

@  13% 

Roosters  . 

- . 

@  8% 

Turkeys  . . . 

8 

@  14 

Ducks  . 

13 

@  14 

Geese  . 

10 

@  11 

DRESSED  POTir/ 

rRY. 

Turkeys  . 

12 

@  17 

Chickens,  fanev  broilers.... 

25 

@  28 

Good  to  prime  and  roasting 

18 

@  20 

r^owor  grades  . 

12 

@  17 

Fowls  . 

10 

@  13 

Capons  . 

18 

@  22 

Ducks  . 

11 

@  14 

Geese  . 

10 

@  12 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves  .  . 
Hothouse 
Pork  . . .  . 

lambs,  each . 5.00 

. 5  00 

@  11  y2 
@10.00 

@7.50 

@5.65 

Steers  . . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Bulls 

. 3  40 

@4.20 

@4.05 

Cows  . .  . . 

Calves  .  . 

@9  50 

Sheep  . . . 

@4.50 

Lambs  .  . 

@7.75 

Hogs  .  .  . 

@4.90 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Send  me  your  address,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  cost  of  destroying 

San  Jose  Scale 

can  be  reduced  about  one-half,  with  little 
labor  and  without  damage  to  clothing  ortree. 
T.  T.  South  wick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Saves  labor  of  hand  pumping.  Cheap! 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Works  day  and  wight  without  cost, 

Write  for  catalogue  A-G,  and  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  from  that  stream.  I  can 
help  you.  O.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTF0-*  MARRIED  MAN.  An  experi- 
ii  hii  i  ku  enced  dairyman.  I  would  like  if  he 
had  help  enough  to  do  the  work  in  a  herd  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys  of  40  cows,  2  bulls,  20  young  cattle. 
Give  references,  state  wages  wanted.  Address 

W.  F  SHIiUM,  Adamsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI  F  -  Dewberry,  Blackberry,  and 
^  **  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  value. 

Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


PI  F  AQC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
T  LLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AMD  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  FANCY  ECCS. 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COL- NT  KIT  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 


■-  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
UQUf  Mire  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
I  Kill  IU10  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Relt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  BOAR, 

For  sale.  F.  SAFRAN,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


CT  S3  C  A  I  CT— Pure  bred,  fine  stock  at  a 
1  bargain  to  make  room. 

1  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cock,  White  Wyandotte 
Hens,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  good  breeders. 

,  .  STANLEY  BROOKS,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


RECORDED  HOLSTEIH  COWS 

three  and  four  yrs.  old,  with  calf  by  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Paul  Beets  DeKol,  at  $75  each,  if  taken 
within  30  days.  PIN  E  GROVE  FARM,  Bath,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PITS— Sable  and  white,  fashionable  breeding.  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows,  3  1-2  mos.  old;  Chester  White  Sows,  hred  lor 
March  farrow.  Extra  good,  W.  A.  LOTHEBS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Farmer  and  Pouttryman,  30,  student  of  Cornell, wants  position, 
15  Mar.  Best  references.  Rich,  liempel,  Greenwood  Lake, N.Y. 


WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
"  1,1  1  *■  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


"  Strout’s  Business  Chances  ” 


Runn  ing 
Water 
with  Force  for 

Your  Home 

Farm,  Village  or 
Suburban 


Send  for  this  Book. 

It  tells  how  our  specially  designed,  air 
tight  steel  tank  and  pumping  apparatus, 
placed  anywhere,  with  ordinary  air  pres¬ 
sure,  does  it.  No  overhead  tanks  to  leak 
or  freeze.  Plenty  of  running  water  every¬ 
where,  also  fire  protection — that’s  the 


Water  Supply  System 


For  country  homes;  public  buildings; 
towns.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for 
free  book — “ How  I  Solved  the  Water 
Supply  Problem Send  TODAY. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  <8> 

Factory  and  Main  Offices  Western  Branch 

2190  Jasper  Street  Dept.  M,  120  W.  nth  Street 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


E?OR  SALE  —  Two-Hundretl-Acre  FARM, 

■  14  miles  from  Hartford,  4  miles  from  Rockville, 

Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station.with  half-hour  service  between  Rock¬ 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets;  and  has 
twenty  five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Faim 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  for  0  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  head  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


licmeseekers.  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee  - 

tremo  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.F.Smlth,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ky.9  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Is  the  title  of  a  big,  illustrated  catalog,  just  out, 
describing  money-making  businesses  for  sale- 
hardware,  drugs,  confectionery,  harness,  groceries, 
bakery,  laundry,  blacksmith  shops,  creamery, 
grist  mills,  hotels,  etc  ,  etc.;  copy  mailed  FREE. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


TEXAS  LANDS! 

Inexpensive  land  in  Pan  Handle  district  of 
Texas  will  produce  more  Wheat,  Oats,  Corn 
and  Alfalfa  than  the  high-priced  land  of 
Eastern  and  Central  States.  Easy  terms  to 
reliable  parties.  D.  V.  H€CK,  1003  Penn  A v.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FINE  DAIRY  FARM,  0  miles  from  Binghamton, 
N.Y. ;  200  acres;  lies  splendid;  30 or 40  acres  thrifty 
young  timber;  plenty  of  good  water,  pretty  good 
house  and  barn,  $3,500. 

150  acre  farm,  8  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  ma¬ 
cadamized  Slate  road;  90  acres  good  young  timber; 
good  orchard;  plenty  of  good  spring  water;  house 
in  good  condition;  1  barn  good,  1  barn  needs  some 
repairs,  $5,<KiO.  These  are  fine  bargains. 

OH  AS.  H.  EMENS  &  SON,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Money  =  Making  Farms 

For  In  fourteen  States 

„  1  UI  *3<UC  “Strout’s  List 

19,”  tlie  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  with  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  fare,  mailed 
FREE.  Dept.  42,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WIRE  STRETCHER — Man  can  pull  1,000  feet. 

Combines  staple-puller  and  wire-cutter.  Price, 
$2.  JOHN  ADAMS,  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


sea  Green  ©Purple  Slate  Rool 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
T  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  C0„  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


THERE’S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY-A  HEW  IHVEWTIOHI 


READERS  LISTEN  SHARP— DON’TmIsS—BEST  THING  EVER  HAPPENED  J 

Hundred  years  coming,  here  at  last,  full  grown— so  startling  will  say 
it’s  impossible— but  wait,  don’t  worry— Ladies,  Your  Prayer  Answered. 


Washing 

machine 

swallow* 

wash  boards. 


WAY  Is  hereto  bless  humanity. 


The  world’s  watched  for  the  man  to 
cut  wash  day  in  two.  He  lives — taken 
more  than  half — left  only  minutes — cut 
bo  much  wash  day’s  all  over,  changed— 
there’s  new  wav  cleaning  clothes— differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  known — new  princi¬ 
ples,  ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING, 
Wonderful,  but  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time— no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,  packing,  pressing, 
>no  injury — no  drudgery— that’s  past. 
Good-bye  w;  sh  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries— throw  them  away— the  EASY 
Women  have - ’  '  ’  ’ 


- „ .  . . .  vo  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 

-for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing- -ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulge  in  recreation  without  fatigue— when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  than  to  get  a  simple  meal.  That 
glorious  day  has  come.  The  world’s  full  wash  boards,  so-called  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  yet  wash  day  same  as  ever— still  long,  dreary  day— no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.  Use  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  its  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work— backache— a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day,  named  EASY  WAY— name  tells  whole  story— easy  on  clothes — easy 
used— kept  clean— handled— easy  on  women— makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
Duy  and  sel L  Not  called  a  machine — powers  inside  concealed — caution  the 
way  it  gets  dirt — has  awful  appetite  for  dirt — increases 
more  it  gets— goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time — little,  but  mighty — silent,  hut  powerful— uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE — 
_move  knob  occasionaly— that’s  all — scarcely  anything  to 
do  but  wait  between  batches — child  can  do  it.  All  iron 
and  steel— always  ready— sets  away  on  shelf.  Entirely  un¬ 
like  old  methods.  Verily,  wash  day  is  dead— EASY  "WAY 
settled  that — woman’s  joy  and  satisfaction.  Less  than  an 
.  ..  ,  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all  dav— cleans  all 

Clothes,  finest  laces,  curtains,  etc-,  in  about  one-tenth  time  without  rubbing. 
Squeezing,  packing,  pressing— without  chemicals  to  injure  goods.  Saves  52 


Throw 

Them 

Away. 


days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman’s  hardest  work  ea¬ 
siest  household  duty— saves  clothes,  labor,  fuel, health, 
looks.  Surprises  all— sounds  strange,  is  strange,  but  lis- 
ten,  it’s  no  experiment,  going  on  daily.  You  can  do  it. 

J.  McGEE,  Tenn.,  writes: — “One  young  lady  cleaned 
day’s  washing  by  old  method  in  one  hour  with  EASY  WAY. 
Anottu-  in  45  minutes.  Everything  as  clean  as  could 
be.”  E.  CRAMER,  Tex.,  writes: — “Received  Easy  Way. 
Gave  it  a  thorough  trial.  After  ten  minutes  clothes 
nice  and  clean.  Satisfactory  in  every  respect.”  ANNA 
MORGAN,  111.,  writes: — “I  washed  a  woolen  bed  blanket 
m  Easy  Way  in  just  three  minutes  perfectly  clean.”  J.  H 
. .  . -Wa 


:asy  way  i 

GARRETT,  ARK.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Ways,  says :— “I  don’t  understand  why 
it  does  the  work,  bet  it  does.  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  heard 
of.  People  are  skeptical;  have  to  be  shown.”  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says:— 
“Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  ‘Easy  Ways.’  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  nave  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself."  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes: — “Enclose  order.  Find ‘Easy 
Way’  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  15  orders.”  J.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C., 
says:— "Been  out  2  days — sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  Guaranteed,  everything  proven,  old 
house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  Price,  only  $G.OO  complete* 
ready  to  use — sent  to  any  address.  Not  sold  in  stores. 


Blessing  the  Inventor. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN— at  homo  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
time— showing— taking  orders— appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  world-wide — agents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  operated  people  stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engage¬ 
ments,  got  excited — watch  it  as  though  a  thing  of  life.  12  see  — 10  buy. 
Write  today  for  special  Agent’s  Plan.  World  unsupplied.  Act  quick. 


Send  Postal  card  anyhow  for  famous  copyright  “Woman’s  Fare¬ 
well,"  full  description, valuable  information, testimonials.  All  free. 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  537  Harrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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This  Latest  Style  Edison  Phonograph,  the  perfected  model  of  the  great  Edison  Factory.  You  ought 
to  hear  it  laugh,  sing  and  play— side-splitting,  beautiful,  sentimental  songs,  vaudeville,  opera— everything. 

with  an  Edison 
PHONOGRAPH 


REMEMBER:  I  do  not  ask  for  your  money.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  pay 
us  one  cent.  I  want  to  lend  you  this  wonderful  latest  style  phonograph, 
lend  it  to  you  absolutely  free,  and  I  only  ask,  and  I  will  feel  repaid,  that 
when  this  king  of  entertainers  arrives  that  you  will  invite  a  few  of  your 
friends  to  share  with  you  a  free  concert  of  the  finest  music  from  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  easily  understood  of  all  phonographs.  Read  my 
great  free  loan  offer  below. 


My 


I  will  lend  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper 
a  genuine  Edison 
Standard  Phono- 
I  will  allow  this 


graph,  with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added, 
phonograph  to  remain  in  your  home  while  you  and  your  friends  enjoy 
its  sweetest  music — all  its  varied  entertainment — without  charging  you 
one  cent.  You  may  then  return  the  outfit  at  my  expense  without  having 
incurred  any  obligation  to  buy,  without  any  obligation  whatsoever. 

F.  K.  BABSON. 


My  Purpose: 


I  know  that  when  your  friends  once  hear  a  genuine 
New  Style  Edison  with  its  perfect  tone  reproduction, 

they  will  want  one.  If  they  do  not  buy  at  once — they  will  send  at  some  future  time.  By 
lending  a  few  people  the  new  machines,  letting  them  play  the  machines  for  their  friends, 
I  will  quickly  acquaint  everybody  with  the  superiority  of  the  Latest  Style  Edison. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  sell  a  single  outfit — in  fact,  we  cannot  allow  one  cent  discount  from 
our  rock-bottom  price  on  the  Edison.  But  I  would  like  you  to  tell  your  friends  that  one 
of  these  grand  entertainers  may  be  secured  at  the  most  surprisingly  low  prices,  either  for 
cash  in  full,  or  for  only  $2.00  a  month  to  $3.50  a  month,  and  without  interest  on  deferred 
payments.  Perhaps  you  yourself  will  prefer  to  keep  this  king  of  entertainers,  this  endless 
source  of  recreation  and  amusement  in  your  home  rather  than  to  return  the  outfit,  but  at 
any  rate,  I  will  thank  you  just  for  borrowing  the  phonograph  and  you  may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  send  it  back,  just  as  I  say,  at  my  expense. 


Edison 

F 


Catalog 


Now  I  want  to  send  you  at  once 
our  FREE  Edison  catalog  and  list 
of  1,500  Edison  Gold -Moulded 
Records,  so  you  can  pick  out  just  the 
machine  and  the  records  which  you 
would  like  to  borrow  on  my  free  loan 
plan.  Sign  the  coupon  in  the  corner. 
Send  letter  or  postal  if  you  wish  but 
coupon  will  do.  But  write  now. 

If  you  have  not  sent  your  request 
for  a  catalog  before,  will  you  favor 
me  by  sending  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  once?  Even  if  you  do  not 
want  to  borrow  the  phonograph 
until  a  little  later,  send  for  a 
catalog  now.  The  catalog 
costs  you  absolutely 
nothing.  Sign  the 
coupon  now. 


Lots  of  Fun 


Fun  for  the  children,  for  the  young  folks,  fun  for  the  old  folks,  lots  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

No  one  can  listen  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  world’s  greatest  military  bands,  the 
popular  “rag  time"  stunts,  the  monologist’s  hits,  the  side-splitting  minstrel  jokes,  the 
old  love  songs  and  the  best  sacred  music — no  one  can  listen  to  this  clean,  wholesome, 
instructive  and  varied  entertainment  without  being  impressed  and  delighted.  I  hink 
what  an  influence  for  good  is  good  music.  Think  what  an  opportunity  it  is  to  be  able 
to  hear  the  world’s  great  singers  in  grand  opera  roles,  singing  which  would  cost  you 

$5  and  even  $10  for  a  seat  at  the  grand  opera 
in  big  cities.  Think  what  an  ever  ready  re¬ 
source  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  for 
your  friends  and  guests  in  this  talking  ma¬ 
chine,  this  instrument  which  talks  and  sings 
and  plays  right  in  your  own  home.  Surely 
the  Edison  phonograph  is  rightly  called  the 
treasure  house  of  home  entertainment. 

And  look  at  these  picture#  of  happy  home 
scenes.  See  the  delighted  children  troop  in 
from  the  nursery  as  the  music  of  one  of 
Sousa’s  thrilling  marches  rouses  the  martial 
spirit  of  Young  America.  See  how  proud 
father  is  of  his  “brave  boys  and  girls." 
Every  member  of  the  family  is  enjoying  the  “play  war”  of  the  children.  You  can 
have  just  such  scenes  in  your  own  home. 

How  the  old  gentleman  laughs.  Grand¬ 
father  has  not  heard  such  side  -  splitting 
jokes  since  he  was  a  boy.  All  the  best  witti¬ 
cisms  of  the  brightest  and  most  clever 
black-face  artists  right  in  your  own  home — 
modern  up-to-date  jokes  and  slang.  You 
make  your  own  selections  from  the  free  list 
of  1,500  Edison  gold  moulded  records.  And 
in  this  list  you  will  find  some  of  the  old  love 
songs  which  grandfather  sang  to  grand¬ 
mother  in  years  gone  by.  Everything  that 
is  pure  and  clean  and  wholesome  in  enter¬ 
tainment  is  reproduced  in  Edison  gold 
moulded  records. 

And  look  at  the  happy  family  gathered  around  the  blazing  hearth.  What  better 

or  more  satisfactory  pleasure  for  a  long 
" i,.  winter  evening.  Father  and  mother,  grand- 

bjp  Y>  ||||„  father  and  grandmother — the  dear  old  folks — 

fa  jt'J  and  the  young  people,  too,  safe  in  their  own 
home  and  exposed  to  no  temptations — all  the 
family  bound  together  and  enjoying  the  same 
pleasure,  hearing  the  same  songs  and  laugh- 
p,-  if?  I  \V.  W'Mt  >.?/W  ing  at  the  same  ludicrous  stories  as  they  come 

~8||r||  fSK;9|  forth  from  Mr.  Edison's  great  invention. 

HP?  Don’t  y°u  think  you  ought  to  allow  your 

own  family  this  pleasure,  especially  when 
you  can  do  so  without  one  cent  of  expense? 
I  not  only  offer  but  consider  it  a  privilego 
to  lend  you  such  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
The  latest  style  Edison  Standard  phonograph 
with  our  Parlor  Grand  Equipment  added  which  I  offer  to  lend  you  free  is  so  different 
from  the  squeaking,  scratching,  rasping  talking  machines  you  have  heard  before  that  1 
want  to  familiarize  everyone  with  its  charm,  its  simplicity,  its  perfect  mechanism, 
and  its  tone  quality.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to  familiarize  everyone  with  this  per¬ 
fect  outfit  than  to  lend  it  to  the  honorable  and  intelligent  readers  of  this  paper.  All  I 
ask  in  return  for  the  loan  is  that  you  invite  some  of  your  friends  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph. 

cAn<i  fAn  \  t\n  Read  my  free  loan  offer  on  this  page.  Remember  you 

OCRU  lWi  /A  do  not  pay  a  cent.  You  enjoy  an  Edison  phonograph  In 

your  own  home  free.  And  you  can  ship  it  back  at  my  expense.  Send  for  a  free  catalog  now. 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers, 

Edison  Building,  Suite  3582,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Let  Me 


Mr.  Edison 

Qawc,  "I  want  to  see  a 
•  Phonograph  i  n 
every  American  Home. 

For  the  Phonograph,  as 

you  may  know,  is  the  wizard’s 
hobby  and  pet.  He  has  worked 
and  studied  over  it  constantly 
until  today  it  is  a  perfect  musical 
instrument,  just  such  a  clean  and 
wholesome  home  entertainer  as 
the  inventor’s  genial,  kindly  nature 
would  wish  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  years  to  come. 


this  EDISON 

Phonograph 

Without 

Charge 


F.  K.  BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph 
Distributers 
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FORECASTING  WEATHER  CHANGES 
Some  Principles  of  Meteorology. 

1’lease  state  in  your  paper  what  value  can  be  placed 
upon  aneroid  barometers  for  the  use  of  farmers.  In  other 
words,  have  they  a  practical  value  for  farmers  or  others 
in  foretelling  weather  changes  and  storms?  The  weather 
reports  in  the  daily  papers  do  not  prove  of  much  practical 
use,  and  if  you  can  confidently  recommend  the  use  of  a 
barometer  and  furnish  hints  in  regard  to  it  we  think  it 
would  he  gladly  welcomed  by  your  numerous  constituents. 

N.  c.  v. 

I  he  barometer  of  any  type,  including  aneroids,  if 
in  good  work-ing  condition,  is  a  useful  adjunct  in 
forecasting  weather  changes  when  used  with  under¬ 
standing.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  barometer  is  changing;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  rising,  falling  or  remaining  nearly 
stationary,  rather  than  the  particular  reading  at  any 
time  or  place,  which  is  significant.  A  gradually  fall¬ 
ing  barometer  is  usually  associated  with  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm,  and  the  barometer  usually  rises  again  after 
the  storm  center  has  passed  the 
locality,  while  it  becomes  more  or 
less  stationary  while  the  center  is 
passing,  and  may  again  become 
stationary  after  it  has  entirely 
passed  and  fair  weather  conditions 
are  restored,  and  also,  if  another 
storm  may  be  closely  following 
the  one  just  passed.  An  aneroid 
barometer  which  makes  a  contin¬ 
uous  record  of  the  changes  of 
pressure  would  be  very  much  more 
serviceable  on  the  farm,  because 
then  the  eye  can  see  at  a  glance 
and  without  trouble  of  keeping  a 
record,  not  only  what  is,  but  what 
has  been  taking  place.  Such  in¬ 
struments  are  made,  the  record 
sheet  driven  by  clockwork,  and 
they  are  in  fact  a  combined 
barometer  and  clock,  requiring 
winding  and  the  record  sheet 
changing  once  a  week. 

But  without  the  aid  of  a  barom¬ 
eter,  and  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles  gov¬ 
erning  ordinary  storms,  and  some 
experience,  it  is  possible  for  any 
farmer  or  farmer’s  boy  or  girl  to 
pass  a  good  judgment  upon  what 
the  weather  changes  in  the  next  12 
to  24  hours  are  likely  to  be,  the 
judgment  being  based  largely  on 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  the  appearance  of  the 
sky.  A  class  of  three  young  men  once  kept  a  careful 
record  of  daily  forecasts  for  24  hours  in  advance  made 
dui  ing  a  month,  and  of  the  observed  weather  changes 
as  they  did  actually  occur,  predicting  the  changes 
which  would  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
changes  in  temperature,  the  position  and  course  the 
storm  center  was  taking,  indicating  the  direction  from 
them,  whether  or  not  precipitation  would  occur  and 
whether  or  not  a  cold  wave  would  follow  the  storm, 
the  observations  being  made  in  the  Winter.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  a  comparison  of  their  records  with 
the  observed  facts  and  with  the  weather  charts  of 
the  local  Weather  Bureau,  showed  that  for  the  three 
men  their  predictions  were  verified  to  the  extent  of  be¬ 
tween  76  and  7!)  per  cent.  Because  this  is  possible, 
and  is  so  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  it  forms  so  valuable  an  exercise  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  training  for  children  in  rural  schools,  a  diagram 
is  here  given,  and  a  few  general  statements  made 
which,  with  a  little  study  and  patience,  will  enable  any¬ 
one  to  form  a  fairly  good  judgment  regarding 


prospective  changes  in  the  weather  12  to  24  hours  in 
advance.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  pre¬ 
dictions  can  be  made  without  failures,  because  this  is 
not  possible  with  the  Weather  Bureau  with  all  of  its 
appliances  and  skill,  but  an  opinion  is  readily  formed 
which  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  and  far 
safer  to  follow  than  a  mere  guess.  A  good  barometer 
would  be  helpful  in  making  these  judgments,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  results  can  be  secured  without  it  because  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  result  from 
changes  in  the  barometer,  are  capable  of  being  inter¬ 
preted  exactly  as  a  barometer  would  be  read.  More¬ 
over,  the  observations  on  the  wind  and  the  sky  give 
much  fuller  needed  information  for  prediction  than 
the  barometer  alone. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  STORM  MOVEMENT.— 1. 
Storms  in  and  passing  across  the  United  States  gen¬ 
erally  travel  from  some  westerly  toward  some  easterly 
point,  the  course  varying  at  times  between  a  direction 
from  the  northwest  to  the  south  of  east  to  directions 


from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  the  prevailing  di¬ 
rection  being  a  little  north  of  east  after  they  have 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River. 

2.  The  storms  cover  a  more  or  less' circular  area, 
as  represented  ideally  in  the  illustration,  with  the 
lowest  barometer  toward  the  center,  marked  “low” 
on  the  weather  charts.  They  arc  never  true  circles 
in  area  but  the  principles  underlying  their  move¬ 
ment  can  be  most  simply  stated  by  such  a  representa¬ 
tion,  which  they  tend  to  take. 

3.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  1,000  to  1,500  or 
more  miles. 

4.  They  travel  usually  with  a  mean  velocity  of  from 
26  to  30  miles  per  hour;  rarely  they  become  stationary 
for  a  time  and  sometimes  travel  with  much  higher 
velocities. 

5.  The  wind  always  blows  obliquely  around  and 
toward  the  low  center,  in  the  general  direction  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  arrows  within  the  circles  in  Fig.  63. 

6.  Rain  or  snow  usually  falls  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  storm  center,  generally  in  the  eastern  half 


of  the  storm  area,  as  expressed  by  shading  and  words 
in  the  illustration. 

7.  If  the  storm  travels  so  as  to  bring  the  dotted 
area  marked  “generally  cloudy,  rain  or  snow”  over  the 
observer  the  rainfall  or  snowfall  will  be  more  or  less 
steady  and  continuous,  or  it  may  be  simply  generally 
cloudy. 

8.  But  if  the  storm  center  passes  far  enough  to  one 
side  to  bring  the  area  marked  “showers,  rain  or  snow” 
over  the  place,  if  precipitation  occurs  it  will  be  local, 
in  the  form  of  thunder  showers  in  the  Summer  and 
snow  flurries  covering  small  areas  in  the  Winter. 

9.  As.thc  storm  center  passes  beyond  the  observer 
the  region  of  “sky  clearing”  and  then  that  marked 
“fair”  arc  in  turn  brought  over  the  observer. 

'I  he  large,  long  arrow  reaching  through  the  dia¬ 
gram  represents  the  direction  of  progress  of  the  storm 
area.  The  solid  black  arrows  within  the  circles  repre¬ 
sent  the  surface  winds  which  would  be  observed,  the 
thin  arrows  outside  the  circles  represent  the  normal 
prevailing  winds  when  the  place  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  a  storm 
center  and  when  the  sky  would  be 
generally  clear  and  the  weather  fair. 

10.  During  cold  weather  the  front 
or  stormy  side  of  these  low  areas 
are  associated  with  rising  tempera¬ 
ture  because  in  Winter  it  can  neither 
rain  or  snow  without  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  raised,  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture  tending  to  warm  the 
air.  On  the  contrary  the  rear  side 
of  the  storm  area  is  usually  one  of 
falling  temperature  because  a  clear 
sky  in  Winter  allows  the  heat  to 
escape  rapidly  because  the  cold  upper 
air  is  falling  to  the  surface  there 
and  because  it  is  traveling  from  the 
north  and  colder  region  toward  the 
area,  importing  cold  with  it. 

11.  With  the  wind  blowing  contin¬ 
uously  in  toward  the  low  or  storm 
center  there  must  be  some  escape  for 
it  and  this  is  more  or  less  directly 
upward  and  outward  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  above  the  surface  clouds. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FORECAST¬ 
ING. — For  the  sake  of  clearness  of 
conception  regarding  the  nature  and 
movement  of  storms  across  the 
United  States,  which  is  essential  in 
forecasting,  we  use  an  illustration 
which,  while  like  the  diagram  chosen, 
is  a  long  way  from  representing  the 
facts  in  detail,  is  nevertheless  so 
close  to  the  truth  in  fundamental  principles  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  phenomena  concerned  that  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  better  than  the  more  complex  storm 
itself.  We  use  in  illustration  the  method  which  will 
be  adopted  (?)  in  the  far-away  future  of  American 
agriculture  to  cause  it  to  rain  whenever  it  is  wanted, 
wherever  it  is  needed  and  as  much  only  as  is  de¬ 
sired.  This  time  cannot  come  until  science  has  made 
us  masters  of  the  unlimited  energy  of  space  and  we 
are  able  to  concentrate  and  transform  at  any  point 
desired  quantities  as  rapidly  as  we  wish.  Perhaps  it 
cannot  come  until  we  have  established  intimate  com¬ 
munication  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  people 
whom  some  astronomers  feel  they  have  seen  through 
their  telescopes,  aided  by  their  imagination,  managing 
the  fertile  belts  along  the  gigantic  irrigating  ditches 
on  the  planet  Mars,  which  are  supposed  to  distribute 
the  waters  melting  from  the  ice-caps  first  south  and 
then  north  as  Summer  and  Winter  shift  places,  one 
side  and  the  other  of  its  equator. 

Imagine  a  sufficiently  large  train  of  cars  on  a  prop- 
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crly  built  roadbed  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway 
leaving  the  Pacific  slope,  running  to  the  eastward  via 
St.  Paul  over  the  Soo  line  to  Montreal  at  a  mean 
rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  carrying  an  energy  trans¬ 
former  of  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  a  mechanism, 
forcing  air  upward  in  such  volumes,  as  it  is  moved 
forward,  that  the  surface  air  is  drawn  in  upon  it 
from  every  side  across  500  miles,  and  with  velocities 
varying  as  do  those  of  surface  winds  in  our  ordinary 
storms.  With  such  a  mechanism  traveling  across  the 
continent  and  in  operation  it  is  clear  that  the  surface 
winds  about  the  train  as  a  center  must  take  on  direc¬ 
tions  something  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  and 
that  as  the  train  progresses  the  normal  winds  of  fair 
weather  would  shift  along  the  parallels  marked  4  and 
5,  for  example,  from  the  normal  southwesterly  course 
so  as  to  come  from  the  southeast,  blowing  at  first 
lightly  and  then  stronger,  as  the  rain  train  advances, 
at  the  same  time  shifting  around  by  the  south  to  a 
more  southerly  direction,  as  at  6,  and  then  changing 
through  southwesterly  to  westerly,  as  at  7,  and  finally 
back  to  the  direction  of  the  normal  winds  represented 
by  the  arrows  outside  the  circle,  as  the  influence  of 
the  distributing  mechanism  passes  beyond  the  place. 

If  the  places  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
course  the  wind  directions  will  change  from  that  of 
normal,  as  shown  at  1  and  2,  first  to  the  southeasterly, 
and  later,  as  the  center  approaches,  more  and  more 
to  the  easterly,  shifting  now  around  by  the  north 
rather  than  around  by  the  south,  as  in  the  former 
case,  until  when  the  center  is  due  south  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  as  at  S,  tho  wind  has  shifted  to  the  northeast 
and  still  later,  as  the  storm  trains  passes  on,  bringing 
the  observer  to  a  position  corresponding  to  9  in  the 
diagram,  the  wind  has  become  northwesterly,  the  sky 
clear  and,  if  it  is  Winter,  a  cold  wave  would  be  on 
for  a  time,  the  wind  ultimately  turning  back  to  the 
prevailing  southwest  indicated  by  the  outside  arrows 
at  1  and  2. 

Now  were  it  customary  for  such  storm  trains  as  this 
described  to  traverse  the  United  States,  sometimes 
along  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Soo  roads  via  St. 
Paul  to  Montreal,  sometimes  along  the  Union  Pacific 
via  Chicago  to  New  York,  or  again  along  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  via  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Boston, 
every  school  child  would  early  come  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict,  from  the  direction  of  the  winds,  their  mode  of 
changing  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  the  approach 
of  the  rain  train  long  in  advance,  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  particular  road  over  which  it  was  coming. 

PREDICTING  WEATHER  CHANGES.— If  the 
winds  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  storm  area  and  it 
is  wished  to  locate  the  direction  of  the  area,  stand 
back  to  the  wind,  extend  the  right  arm  directly  for¬ 
ward  and  the  left  arm  at  right  angles  to  the  right 
arm.  The  “low’’  area,  causing  the  wind,  must  be  in 
some  direction  lying  between  those  of  the  two  hands 
and  usually  more  or  less  midway  between.  Test  this 
statement  by  an  inspection  of  the  storm  wind  arrows 
on  the  diagram.  If  the  wind  is  southeast  and  re¬ 
mains  continuously  in  that  quarter  the  observer  is  in 
a  position  in  the  direction  of  3  in  the  illustration,  and 
the  storm  center  is  coming  directly  toward  him.  The 
area  of  general  cloudiness,  rain  or  snow,  must  pass 
over  him  and  as  it  advances  the  wind  will  usually 
strengthen  at  first  but  then  become  less  and  finally 
shift  abruptly  to  nearly  the  opposite  direction,  which 
means  that  the  storm  center  has  passed  and  clearing 
weather  is  approaching. 

If  the  wind  has  become  southeast  and  changes  with 
time  to  be  more  southerly,  either  the  lower  edge  of 
the  general  storm  area  will  pass  his  place  or,  if  he  is 
farther  south,  it  will  be  the  showery  section.  As  the 
showers  are  of  small  area  failure  in  prediction  for  a 
particular  place  is  more  likely  to  occur  because  the 
showers  may  occur  either  just  to  the  north  or  south, 
to  the  east  or  west  of  the  observer.  Study  the  figure 
again  with  reference  to  these  statements.  If  it  is 
Winter  severe  cold  waves  are  not  likely  to  follow  a 
storm  passing  in  this  way,  because  it  brings  only  air 
from  more  southerly  quarters.  If  the  wind  has  be¬ 
come  southeast  but  shifts  with  time  toward  the  north 
the  indications  are  that  the  storm  center  is  moving 
to  the  south,  the  generally  cloudy,  rain  or  snow  sec¬ 
tion  will  pass  over  the  place  and  either  general  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  some  duration  or  continued  cloudiness  is 
to  be  expected.  If  it  is  in  late  Fall  or  Winter  jand 
the  wind  has  shifted  to  the  northeast,  and  is  brisk, 
colder  weather  is  quite  certain  to  follow  with  the 
shifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northwest  and  the  clearing 
of  the  sky.  The  only  condition  which  would  prevent 
this  would  be  the  existence  of  another  storm  center 
some  distance  to  the  northwest  which  would  make  the 
north  air  warmer  and  diminish  its  tendency  to  flow 
toward  the  south.  Our  coldest  Winters  are  usually 
associated  with  the  passage  of  strong  and  frequent 
storm  centers  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  which  draw  the  northern  cold  winds 
down  upon  us.  On  the  contrary,  if  strong  low  areas 
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prevailingly  pass  along  our  northern  border  or  across 
southern  Canada  they  draw  southerly  winds  upon  us 
and  our  Winters  are  more  mild. 

When  fair  weather  has  prevailed  and  the  sky  is 
clear  the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm  may  some¬ 
times  be  detected,  if  it  is  to  be  a  large  one,  often  36 
to  48  hours  in  advance.  The  first  indications  will  be 
the  high-up,  hairlike  clouds,  sometimes  called  “mare’s 
tails,”  observed  somewhere  in  the  western  sky,  any¬ 
where  from  the  northwest  around  to  the  southwest. 
These  are  the  results  of  the  overflow  of  the  high-up 
currents  coming  out  from  above  the  center  of  the 
distant  storm  and  which  usually  overreach  the  lower 
clouds.  F.  H.  KING. 


STOCK  ON  THE  DELAWARE  PENINSULA. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  64  shows  a  Percheron  stallion  on 
the  farm  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  College.  This 


DELAWARE  PDRCIIERON  STALLION  COLT.  Fig.  64. 

two-year-old  weighs  at  present  1,700  pounds.  He  will 
be  used  both  for  breeding  and  class-room  work  to  show 
students  what  a  heavy  sire  ought  to  be.  The  College 
also  has  a  pair  of  imported  Percheron  brood  mares, 
and  two  purebred  Hackney  brood  mares.  The  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  flock  of  purebred  sheep  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  a  few  registered  Berkshire  pigs  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  farm  equipment.  The  other  picture, 
Fig.  65,  shows  what  can  be  done  on  Delaware  soil  with 
a  sulky  plow  hauled  by  a  heavy  team.  The  Delaware 
College  has  secured  a  farm  and  will  develop  new  lines 
of  work.  Speaking  of  the  live-stock  department  Prof. 
Hayward  writes: 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  large  draft  horses  can  be 
grown  to  excellent  advantage  on  this  peninsula.  We 
have  a  variety  of  leguminous  crops  which  will  produce 
bone,  muscle  and  weight  in  such  horses,  a  feature  that 
is  much  desired.  While  I  believe  that  there  is  also  a 
place  for  mule  breeding  in  this  State,  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  have  the  large  draft  mares  in  order  to  get  the 
most  desirable  type  of  mule,  and  I  had  these  points  in 
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mind  when  T  laid  the  foundation  for  our  breeding  stud 
of  draft  horses.  I  am  also  convinced  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  in  this  *  State  for  the  production  of 
cheap  pork,  beef  and  mutton,  as  we  have  the  climate 
and  the  forage  crops  which  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  to  this  end.  We  are  planning  some  work 
along  these  lines,  but  have  been  unable  to  undertake  it 
as  .yet,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  for  suitable  buildings 
and  other  equipment.” 

We  have  long  believed  that  this  peninsula  offers 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  country  for  the 
production  of  high-class  live  stock.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  open,  so  that  a  long  season  of  pasturing  can 
be  obtained.  The  ease  with  which  Crimson  clover, 
Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  can  be  grown  insures 
an  abundance  of  rich  forage.  The  growth  of  corn  on 
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these  light  soils  is  astonishing  to  a  visitor.  With  the 
present  high  prices  for  good  horses  and  mules  there 
seems  every  prospect  that  Delaware  farmers  may  find 
a  great  market  for  their  forage  crops  when  packed 
inside  horsehide. 

MEAT  PRICES  IN  OHIO. 

It  is  surprising  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  this 
section,  Central  Ohio,  to  see  the  high  prices  of  meat 
quoted  in  the  East.  Here  the  retailers  of  meat  in  our 
manufacturing  city  of  30,000,  sell  beef  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Boiling  meat,  5  to  10  cents;  roast,  8  to  12;  steak, 
10  to  15.  This  for  home-grown  and  dressed  beef. 
Chicago  dressed  beef  sells  in  competition  with  it  at 
nothing  over  12J4  cents;  chuck  and  round  steak,  10 
cents;  porterhouse  and  sirloin  steak  12 y2  cents.  Pork 
sells  just  as  reasonable,  no  fresh  cuts  selling  at  over 
12J4  cents;  smoked  shoulders,  8  cents;  hams,  10  cents; 
bacon,  12l/2  cents.  Competition  makes  the  prices.  We 
have  one  large  slaughtering  concern  that  buys  anything 
the  farmers  have  to  sell,  and  then  has  to  have  stock 
shipped  in.  They  supply  most  of  the  retail  dealers. 
But  there  are  some  small  butchers  also  who  supply 
quite  a  few.  Besides  these,  during  the  Winter,  many 
farmers  dress  and  sell  meat  of  their  own  growing,  con¬ 
sumers  preferring  this  when  able  to  obtain  it.  Restric¬ 
tions  have  been  placed  on  dealers,  farmers  and  all,  by 
compelling  them  to  obey  an  ordinance  of  the  city  health 
department  requiring  them  to  pay  a  license  fee.  To 
one  at  this  distance  there  would  seem  to  be  an  opening 
for  a  very  profitable  business  in  supplying  dressed  meat 
to  consumers  in  eastern  cities.  Some  of  those  com¬ 
plaining,  hard-worked  dairymen  might  more  profitably 
turn  their  attention  to  meat  production  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  There  would  seem  to  be  as  much  profit  in 
it,  considering  the  lessened  amount  of  labor  necessary 
for  meat  production.  If  the  animals  cannot  be  sold 
alive,  then  dress  them.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
slaughtering  concerns  here  were  formerly  farmers  who 
got  into  the  business  gradually.  o.  E.  c. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  trouble  dairymen  would  have  in  doing 
this  is  that  their  cattle  are  not  suited  for  beef  making. 
They  have  bred  dairy  cattle  for  milk  or  butter.  Also 
many  of  them  have  invested  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
machinery  and  dairy  implements  which  would  be  of 
little  use  if  they  went  to  making  beef.  It  would  pay, 
however,  to  dress  and  sell  more  pork,  and  perhaps  veal. 

SAWDUST  FOR  MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Will  it  be  safe  to  put  fresh  sawdust  on  strawberries — 
either  between  the  rows  or  over  the  plants? 

I  have  no  faith  in  sawdust  or  fine  shavings  from  a 
planing  mill  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries.  I  had 
experience  a  few  years  ago.  I  used  late  in  the  Fall 
about  one  load  of  this  material  as  an  experiment  on  a 
bed  of  Glen  Mary  strawberry  plants.  The  space  where 
this  material  was  applied  the  plants  started  to  show 
signs  of  weakness  early  in  May;  the  new  growth  and 
foliage  started  to  curl  and  wilt,  and  turned  brown  as 
if  a  fire  had  passed  over  the  beds.  June  15  almost 
all  of  the  plants  were  dead.  My  experience  is  that  the 
fresh  shavings  or  sawdust  contain  too  much  pitch  or 
turpentine  for  the  strawberry  plant.  I  cannot  see  any 
manurial  value  in  this  material  for  the  soil  or  for  the 
plants.  I  claim  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  in  its  fresh 
state  for  any  growing  crop.  t.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  mulch  were  only  that  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  berries  clean  at  picking  time  I  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  sawdust  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries.  With 
me  the  dust  sticks  to  the  wet  berries  badly,  and  injures 
them  almost  as  much  as  the  soil  or  sand.  If  the  object 
was  to  prevent  Winter  heaving  of  plants,  or  to  guard 
against  Summer  droughts,  I  think  a  good  mulch  of 
sawdust  might  answer  the  purpose,  especially  on  land 
that  is  inclined  to  be  light  or  dry.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  better  to  add  a  light  straw  covering  on  top 
of  the  sawdust  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  A  few  years 
ago  I  used  several  loads  of  half-rotten  sawdust,  spread¬ 
ing  it  between  the  rows  just  at  the  time  sufficient  plants 
had  set  for  a  fruiting  row,  or  late  in  August.  This  did 
away  with  the  need  of  much  Fall  cultivation,  and  also 
greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  straw  needed  for  Winter 
and  Spring  mulching.  While  I  do  not  think  sawdust 
would  answer  well  as  a  complete  mulch  for  strawber¬ 
ries,  I  believe  in  places  where  it  is  easily  obtained  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
straw  or  grass  mulch.  The  benefits  derived  from  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  fertilizer,  I  think,  would  be  quite  small.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  an  improvement  company  here  paid 
for  moving  a  large  sawdust  pile  from  a  building  site, 
and  some  nearby  farmers  hauled  it  on  their  land  by  the 
acre.  In  some  cases  it  showed  to  small  advantage  on 
the  grain  crops  which  followed,  but  in  no  case,  so  far 
as  I  have  inquired,  did  the  owner  of  the  land  think 
that  the  benefits  to  the  crops  were  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  work  of  hauling  the  dust.  f.  moifitt. 

Indiana. 
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SEED  SELECTION  AND  SEED  SAVING. 
Experience  Among  the  Truckers. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  real  knowledge  seems  to 
be  applied  along  the  line  of  better  selection  of  seed 
to  plant?  One  sees  an  article  occasionally  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  several  bulletins  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  they  either  do  not  hit  the  proper  chord, 
or  have  not  reached  far  enough.  I  believe  there  is 
no  one  leak  on  the  average  farm  that  needs  closing 
quicker  than  that  through  losses  by  planting  indiffer¬ 
ent  seed.  You  can  see  at  every  hand  where  thi^ 
could  be  improved  on.  The  too  universal  custom 
among  farmers,  and  particularly  truck  growers,  is 
to  buy  their  annual  supply  of  seeds  from  some  glib- 
tongued  salesman,  or  from  some  highly-painted  pic¬ 
ture,  or  description  in  some  catalogue,  and  many 
times  the  price  has  quite  a  weight  in  securing  the 
order.  This  is  an  error,  and  just  so  long  as  the 
buying  public  demands  a  cheap  article,  that  long 
will  they  receive  it,  and  in  most  instances,  the  goods 
received  will  be  cheaper  than  the  price.  Seedsmen 
are  not  to  blame  for  catering  to  the  wants  of  the 
buying  public,  but  I  believe  the  time  fully  ripe  for 
the  buying  public  to  wake  up  to  their  own  interest 
and  demand  something  better  than  what  is  usually 
planted  to-day. 

Another  abuse  tolerated  by  the  farmer  is  the  free 
distribution  of  seeds  by  Congress.  Here  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  costing  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
purchase  and  distribute  something  that  is  lowering 
the  standard  of  agriculture  wherever  such  seeds 
are  received  and  planted.  Every  farmer  or  gardener 
who  has  attempted  to  do  anything  with  this  trash 
well  knows  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  There 
is  one  commendable  feature  about  these  Government 
seeds,  however;  you  seldom  see  any  more  of  them 
after  once  planting  them.  Located  as  I  am,  and 
coming  in  touch  with  many  prominent  growers.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  here  in  the  heart  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  trucking  district  of  New  Jersey,  where  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  cabbage,  efc.,  are  grown,  the  grower 
would  no  more  think  of  trusting  his  crop  to  com¬ 
mercial  seed  than  he  would  try  to  fly.  I  saw  last 
Spring  a  certain  strain  of  cabbage  seed  grown  and 
saved  by  farmers,  sell  for  $15  per  pound,  while  at 
the  same  time  same  variety  could  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  $2.50  or  $3  per  pound  from  commercial 
seedsmen.  Why  is  all  this?  The  high-priced  seed 
was  a  known  quality,  properly  grown,  selected  and 
saved. 

Another  lamentable  practice,  one  quite  as  bad  as 
the  Government  free  seeds,  is  the  practice  of  saving 
tomato  seeds  at  can¬ 
neries.  One  can  hardly 
pass  an  establishment  of 
this  character  during 
the  canning  season  that 
he  does  not  see  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seeds  out  drying. 

Bushels  of  this  stuff  are 
sold  to  farmers  an¬ 
nually,  and  by  many 
men  who  call  themelves 
reputable  seedsmen,  too. 

The  buyer  can  and  does 
receive  any  variety 
asked  for  from  this  mis¬ 
cellaneous  lot,  and  has 
numerous  varieties 
thrown  in.  Just  so 
long  as  the  farmer  will 
tolerate  this  usage,  just 
so  long  will  this  busi¬ 
ness  be  continued — my 
contention  is,  that  far¬ 
mers  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  breed,  select 
and  save  their  own 
seed.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the 
larger  and  stronger  the 
seed  the  better  plant  it 

will  produce.  Only  a  year  ago  I  sent  for,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  package  of  a  certain  variety  of  tomato.  I 
planted  them  alongside  of  same  variety  grown  one 
year  on  my  own  farm,  and  seed  selected  and  saved  by 
myself.  At  five  weeks  from  planting  the  purchased 
seed  the  plants  therefrom  were  not  more  than  half 
as  large  as  the  lot  saved  by  me,  grown  here  only  one 
year.  Why  is  this?  Simply  selecting  good  fruit  to 
take  seed  from.  Instances  could  be  cited  in  endless 
number  to  bear  out  what  has  already  been  said,  but 
enough  has  been  said  in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

What  shall  the  grower  do?  Get  the  best  stock  of 
whatever  kind  he  wishes  to  plant  to  begin  with ;  then 
select  his  own  seed  of  all  varieties  that  grow  normally 
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in  his  locality.  First  by  watching  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  its  strength  and  vigor,  its  ability  to  withstand 
disease,  the  amount  of  crop  produced,  quality  and 
appearance  of  produce,  earliness  of  ripening  and  any 
other  point  that  the  grower  may  notice.  When  crop 
is  fully  set  and  sufficiently  matured  to  judge  intelli¬ 
gently  let  the  farmer  go  through  his  fields  stakes  in 
hand  and  select  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  next 
year’s  seed  supply,  staking  each  one.  After  doing  this 
allow  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  these  plants  but 
the  first  and  undesirable  specimens  that  ripen.  When 
time  to  gather  seed  (which  should  be  when  crop  is 
at  its  best)  the  farmer,  basket  in  hand,  goes  to  his 
field.  A  further  selection  can  be  made  at  this  time, 
rejecting  any  hill  or  plant  that  has  not  developed  as  it 
should.  Gather  fruit  or  vegetable  for  seed  when 
fully  ripe,  let  stay  as  picked  for  a  few  days,  then 
separate.  If  wet  seeds  dry  at  once  and  in  shade;  too 


BORING  FOR  REACH  BORERS.  Fig.  06. 

rapid  drying  in  the  sun  is  harmful.  Such  seed  will 
grow  quicker,  grow  stronger,  produce  more  and  im¬ 
prove  according  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  care 
put  in  it.  _ _  c.  c.  HULSART. 

GROWING  PEACHES  ON  HILLSIDE. 

I  will  tell  how  we  raise  peaches,  which  may  help 
others  to  make  a  success  of  it  also.  The  site  of  my 
orchard,  which  consists  of  2,000  trees,  mostly  Craw¬ 
ford  Late,  Stump,  Salway,  Elberta,  Mt.  Rose  and 
Champion,  is  on  a  steep  nothern  slope  of  a  gravelly 
hill.  1  he  field  was  of  little  value  for  general  farm¬ 
ing,  being  too  steep  in  many  places  for  the  use  of 
modern  machinery.  In  the  Spring  of  1904  I  went  to  a 
local  nurseryman  and  bought  from  him  second-class 
trees,  most  of  them  only  whips.  They  had  good  roots 
and  were  free  from  scale.  I  had  them  delivered  at 
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EVERGREENS  ON  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS.  Fig.  GT.  See  Ruralisms,  page  150. 
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You  may  think  it  was  a  Herculean  task  to  plant 
2,000  trees  in  one  day.  So  it  was,  but  I  assure  you 
we — eight  of  us — did  it  all  in  one  day;  dug  holes, 
trimmed  roots,  puddled  them  in  mud,  and  heeled  them 
well  in,  and  were  done  before  the  sun  was  set.  One 
man  brought  the  trees  from  the  cellar,  where  they  had 
been  stored  over  night,  only  as  fast  as  we  planted 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out  too  much  with 
a  high  wind  which  was  prevailing.  We  loaded  about 
200  at  a  time  on  a  one-horse  wagon,  on  which  I  was 
perched  with  a  sharp  jackknife  to  trim  the  roots  to 
mere  stubs  and  stick  them  in  a  mud-puddle  in  a 
large  vat,  also  loaded  on  the  wagon.  With  this  outfit 
we  drove  through  between  two  rows,  one  man  on  each 
side  taking  a  tree  out  of  the  vat,  setting  it  in  a  hole 
previously  made,  while  another  shoveled  in  the  dirt; 
first  the  fine  and  on  top  the  pieces  of  sod,  the  man 
holding  the  tree  doing  the  tramping  in.  Two  men 
went  ahead  digging  the  holes.  The  only  tool  used 
for  digging  was  a  good  broad  mattock.  No  shovel 
was  needed  to  clean  out  the  hole.  It  could  be  easily 
thrown  out  with  the  mattock  on  this  steep  slope. 
After  the  trees  were  set  we  cut  them  back  to  a  stub 
about  18  inches  high,  and  plowed  two  furrows  toward 
each  row.  This  plowing  was  the  only  cultivation  they 
ever  got  with  the  exception  of  what  we  gave  them 
huntmg  the  borers,  which  was  done  the  following  Fall, 
and  every  Spring  and  Fall  ever  since.  Fig.  66  shows 
our  method  of  hunting  borers,  which  means  get  down 
on  your  knees  and  dig.  First,  when  you  notice  gum 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  dig  away  around  the  tree 
with  a  dull-edged  mattock  down  to  the  roots,  then 
with  a  knife  scrape  the  bark  clean,  and  wherever  you 
find  hollow  places  under  the  bark  dig;  there  you  will 
find  the  borer.  Do  not  give  it  up  when  one  is  found ; 
I  have  found  as  high  as  12  on  one  tree.  I  will  say 
right  here  that  the  borers  have  given  us  more  trouble 
than  all  other  pests  combined.  In  the  Fall  after  hunt¬ 
ing  the  borers  we  throw  the  loose  dirt  back  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  which  saves  them  from  being 
girdled  by  mice,  which  are  a  nuisance  in  a  sod  field. 

We  sprayed  the  trees  twice  for  scale  since  they  were 
planted.  The  first  time — in  the  Spring  of  1906 — we 
hired  a  gang  that  made  a  business  of  spraying.  They 
used  the  salt,  sulphur  and  lime  wash.  A  heavy  rain 
soon  after  washed  it  well  off.  In  the  Fall  we  sprayed 
again,  doing  it  ourselves  with  a  man-power  sprayer 
on  a  hundred-gallon  tank.  We  used  17  pounds  sulphur 
and  22  pounds  lime  (omitting  the  salt)  to  50  gallons 
water,  and  boiled  it  one  hour  with  steam  from  a 
small  portable  boiler.  This  stuck  to  the  trees  well. 
A  person  could  still  notice  traces  of  it  this  Spring. 

We  mow  the  grass  and  weeds  twice  in  a  Summer 
with  a  two-horse  mower,  using  the  scythe  to  mow  on 

the  row,  and  let  it  lie 
where  it  falls.  Each 
Spring  we  give  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  bone  fertili¬ 
zer  and  potash  with  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda, 
using  500  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  and  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  to  1,200  pounds 
raw  bone  meal.  We  give 
each  tree  from  1  to  \V2 
pound.  What  little  trim¬ 
ming  we  do  is  done  in 
the  Spring,  cutting  out 
interlocking  bran  ches, 
and  keep  the  center  of 
the  tree  open  to  sun  and 
air.  This  is  a  very  cheap 
way  of  raising  peaches 
on  cheap  land,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  as  successful 
as  any.  The  trees  are 
thrifty;  perhaps  not  so 
large  as  if  they  had  been 
cultivated,  but  it  is 
peaches  we  are  after,  and 
not  timber. 
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my  place  fresh  from  the  nursery  row.  The  next  day 
after  receiving  them  we  planted  the  whole  lot.  The 
field  had  been  marked  off  beforehand  by  stretching  a 
chain,  such  as  is  used  on  corn  planter  for  planting 
check  row,  and  cutting  a  small  hole  out  of  the  sod 
where  each  tree  was  to  stand.  Rows  were  made  16 
feet  apart,  and  the  trees  stand  10 y2  feet  in  the  row. 
This,  however,  is  closer  than  it  ought  to  be.  Eighteen 
by  15  feet  I  deem  a  more  proper  distance.  The  field 
was  an  old  sod  foul  with  weeds,  such  as  ripple, 
wild  carrots  and  dandelion,  and  in  this  we  planted  the 
trees.  This  may  not  compare  well  with  approved 
methods  of  culture,  but  what  we  are  after  are  the 
results  for  money  and  time  invested. 


In  spite  of  tf  late  frost 
last  Spring  which  killed 
most  of  the  peach  and 
plum  blossoms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  very  dry 
Summer,  we  had  a  nice  crop  of  fine  colored  and 
highly  flavored  peaches,  which  sold  readily  at  $2  per 
half  bushel  basket.  It  is  too  early  now  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions  for  the  coming  season.  h.  s.  weber. 


I  have  hail  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  since  1878 — 30 
years.  I  have  seen  this  neighborhood  change  from  land 
half  cleared  to  a  place  with  two  villages  in  sight,  two 
railroads,  one  electric  street  car  line,  one  electric  subur¬ 
ban  line.  Street  light  at  one  corner  of  the  farm,  and  less 
than  two  miles  to  Minneapolis  thrasher  works,  em¬ 
ploying  over  1.200  men.  If  the  farmer  cannot  go  to  the 
city  surely  the  city  is  coining  to  the  farmer;  seven  miles 
to  the  city  market  in  center  of  Minneapolis.  a.  e.  b. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  n  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  PANCHDR.. Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  r.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENT,  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE. . .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Getting  Rid  of  Garlic. 

O.  M.  C.,  Ardmore,  Pa. — How  am  I  to  get 
rid  of  garlic  in  a  sod  field?  The  sod  is  an 
old  one  of  Blue  grass,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  plow  it  if  possible  to  avoid.  I  use  it  for 
cow  pasture,  but  in  the  Spring  and  for  aev- 
eral  months  the  garlic  Is  so  bad  I  cannot 
use  the  milk  or  sell  it. 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  out  the  garlic  without 
plowing  the  sod  and  giving  thorough 
culture.  If  you  had  the  time  to  dig  out 
the  garlic  with  a  sharp  flat  steel  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stick,  or  kill  it  with  salt 
or  carbolic  acid,  you  might  get  rid  of 
it,  but  thorough  cultivation  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  way. 

Apples  and  Pears  for  New  York. 

O.  S.  A.,  IloUcy,  N.  Y. — I  am  about  to 
order  trees  for  15  acres.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  following  list:  Five  acres 

pears,  one-third  Kieffers  and  two-thirds 
Bartletts.  Apples  as  follows  :  Hubbardston, 
Twenty  Ounce.  Baldwins,  Greenings,  about 
75  of  each.  Of  the  following  about  30 
each  :  Macintosh,  Maiden  Blush.  About 
20  each  of  the  following  :  Duchess,  Wealthy, 
and  some  Wolf  River.  Would  you  correct 
the  list?  It  seems  that  40  feet  apart  is 
rather  close  when  you  look  at  the  bearing 
orchards  here.  How  would  45  feet  do, 
with  one  of  the  early  maturing  kinds  in  the 
cheek?  I  did  think  of  setting  three  peaches 
to  one  of  apple,  but  if  I  set  one  In  check 
could  set  as  many  of  peaches  as  apples. 
How  will  20  feet  do  for  pears? 

Ans. — We  think  the  list  of  pears  is  all 
right  for  that  section,  hut  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  is  too  large  for  a  10-acre 
orchard.  We  would  not  advise  setting 
peaches  among  the  apples,  because  if  the 
early  bearing  method  of  growing  an 
apple  orchard  is  to  be  followed,  in 
spraying  the  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux 
enough  of  the  spray  material  would 
blow  on  the  peach  trees  to  injure  the 
foliage  seriously.  Successful  apple 
orchards  have  been  grown  with  peach 
trees  between,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
something  to  be  advised,  but  prefer  the 
planting  to  be  solid  of  apples.  Set  the 
permanent  trees  50  feet  apart  of  varie¬ 
ties  like  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard¬ 
ston  and  possibly  Maiden  Blush,  and 
then  set  three  fillers  to  each  permanent 
tree.  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Wolf 
River  are  all  good  fillers,  being  rather 
dwarf  growing  trees,  but  would  advise 
making  number  of  varieties  as  small  as 
possible.  We  would  set  Twenty  Ounce 
as  one  of  the  fillers,  and  the  choice  of 
the  others  would  be  between  McIntosh, 
Wagener  an’d  Wolf  River.  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  have  both  been  largely  set 
past  few  years.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  Rome  Beauty  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  apple  for  the  section;  it  certainly 
has  a  lot  of  good  points. 

Water  for  Electric  Power. 

M.  N.  C.,  Billings,  Montana. — A  small 
stream  runs  past  our  packing  ground.  We 
are  building  a  drain  for  irrigation  purposes 
and  having  more  water  than  will  be  needed 
for  Irrigation,  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  surplus  water  is  sufficient  to  operate  a 
lighting  plant  like  that  described  in  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen’s  article.  The  water  avail¬ 
able  for  power  would  vary  with  the  season 
from  10  to  50  miner’s  inches,  the  head  is 
about  10  feet,  possibly  12  feet.  A  water 


wheel  could  he  located  within  600  feet  of 
the  packing  house  to  be  lighted.  By  raising 
the  dam  it  is  probable  there  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  power  purposes  a  constant  water 
supply  equivalent  to  20  miner's  inches  with 
a  fall  of  10  feet.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
get  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a 
wheel  and  dynamo  and  complete  equipment 
for  electric  lighting,  provided  the  water 
supply  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Ans. — In  estimates  of  water-power,  the 
universal  custom  is  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  water  available  as  so  many  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  This  is  a  definite  and  exact 
standard  and  in  practice  the  amount  may 
be  pretty  closely  determined  by  the  use 
of  a  weir  dam,  i.  e.,  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  stream  is  caused  to  flow  in 
a  smooth  ribbon  over  a  thin  lip  such  as 
the  edge  of  a  board.  Then  by  measuring 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  stream  and 
the  use  of  tables  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  engineers,  it  is  possible  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  water  flows  in  a  moment 
of  time.  For  example,  if  the  stream  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  weir  is  two  feet  wide  and 
five  inches  deep,  it  will  pass  about  107 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  “miner’s  inch” 
is  a  unit  used  in  the  western  States,  but 
unfortunately  it  varies  in  different  local¬ 
ities.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  statutory 
regulation  in  the  irrigating  States,  but  as¬ 
suming  an  average  of  the  amounts  meant 
by  that  term  in  Colorado  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  20  miner’s  inches  will  probably 
mean  a  flow  of  about  30  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  This  amount  under  12  feet 
head  would  furnish  only  about  one-half 
horse-power  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  wheel  small  enough  to  use  this 
amount  economically.  However,  if  there 
is  a  dam  available  so  that  this  flow 
could  all  be  retained  for  say  20  hours 
and  then  all  used  during  the  next  four,  it 
would  permit  a  flow  of  ISO  cubic  feet  or 
enough  to  furnish  about  three  horse¬ 
power,  which  would  light  at  least  30 
lamps  of  the  usual  16  candle-power  type. 
Oi  if  a  proper  wheel  can  he  obtained, 
it  would  supply  15  lamps  for  eight  hours. 
To  store  this  amount  of  water  would  re¬ 
quire  a  pond  covering  about  lji  acres 
to  a  depth  of  one  foot.  The  expense  of 
power  installation  would  vary  widely  de¬ 
pending  to  some  extent  upon  the  style 
of  wheel  but  far  more  upon  the  length 
of  race-way  and  conductors  required  and 
upon  the  amount  of  excavation  needed 
to  make  a  suitable  tail-race  and  wheel 
pit  •  Remember  that  the  available  head 
means  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  flume  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race 
when  the  wheel  is  in  operation.  Esti¬ 
mated  heads  are  commonly  disappointing 
when  actually  measured.  For  this  amount 
of  water  a  conductor  14  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  will  be  right,  and  under  this  low 
head  it  may  be  made  of  wood,  which  is 
much  cheaper  than  iron. 

For  thirty  lamps  at  600  feet  distance. 
No.  5  insulated  copper  wire  will  be  sat-  j 
isfactory.  It  would  require  1,200  feet  I 
of  this  weighing  about  153  pounds  and  | 
now  costing  at  wholesale  from  18  to  20  | 
cents  per  pound.  A  suitable  speed  gov-  j 
ernor  for  the  wheel  will  cost  $75  at 
the  factory.  If  the  same  number  of 
lights  are  always  to  be  used,  the  gover¬ 
nor  may  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  but 
this  will  not  do  if  lights  are  to  be  turned 
off  and  on.  In  a  packing  house  where  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  important,  the  wiring 
would  probably  be  open  work  carried  on 
porcelain  knobs  or  cleats  fastened  to  the 
rafters  or  wooden  partitions.  This  style 
of  work  is  very  cheap  and  can  be  done 
at  a  net  expense  of  about  $1  per 
lamp,  including  rosette,  socket  and  lamp. 
Interior  house  wiring,  where  they  must 
be  concealed  under  floors  and  in  parti¬ 
tions  is  very  much  more  expensive.  Any 
close  estimate  of  cost  will  of  course  be 
possible  only  when  one  is  on  the  ground 
and  can  know  all  conditions.  The  power 
end  of  the  proposition  will  vary  within 
the  widest  possible  limits.  The  electric 
end  can  be  pretty  closely  estimated. 
Chandeliers,  measuring  instruments  and 
handsome  switch-boards  run  into  money 
very  fast.  jared  van  wagenen,  jr. 


Harrison's  Guaranteed 

BIT  TREES 

Because  They  Thrive  Best, 

Bear  Soonest,  and  Produce 
Largest  Crops  of  Top-Price 
Fruits. 

That  is  an  actual  fact.  Harrison’s  trees 
and  plants  are  the  best  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it — 
thousands  of  the  most  successful  fruit 


Send  for  Catalog 
Today. 


growers  in  the  country  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

We  started  on  a  Quality  basis  and  have  stuck  to  it  for  a 
fourth  of  a  century.  You  can  imagine  what  sort  of  trees  two 
generations  of  careful  and  constant  improving  has  produced. 

We  Will  Quote  You  Satisfactory  Prices  On 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Tree* 
all  budded  from  bearing  stock.  Also 
Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  Vine*  and  Ornamentals 

We  have  no  “cheap”  or  “job-lot”  offerings  to  make.  Every 
tree  and  plant  is  guaranteed  but  is  sold  at  a  fair  price,  because  we 
operate  a  tract  of  1,000  acres,  and  labor  conditions  are  more  favorable  ia 
our  section  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Let  us  explain  these  things  to  you  more  fully: 

MILLIONS  OF  APPLE  TREES 

over  100  varieties,  from  earliest  to  latest  ripenings,  including:  Yellow 
Transparent,  Williams’  Early  Red,  Fourth  of  July,  Red  Astrachan,  Nero, 
Albemarle  Pippin,  M.  B.  Twig,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Stayman’s,  and  other 
specials. 

100  VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES 

representing  nine  ripenings,  home  grown  on  new  soil,  in  the  ideal  peach 
climate  of  Maryland.  Some  of  the  leaders  are:  Carman,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Elberta,  Champion,  Moore’s  Favorite,  Crawford  Late,  Smock,  Salway, 
Wonderful,  and  Bilyeu. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  POINTS 

AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

and  we  will  promptly  forward  you  our  large,  handsome  new  catalog,  which 
you  ought  to  have  for  comparison,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or  not.  We’ll 
also  send  you  proofs  of  the  Quality  of  Harrison  stock — opinions  from  men 

who  know. 

Remember,  we  are  headquarters  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
We  want  your  patronage  and  we  will  show  you  that  we  deserve  it.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES  ReIiable'  Hardy,  J*  Trees 

I  II  11%.  ■■  ■■  Some  now  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free. 

,  ....  A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System, 

employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  valno. 

H  •  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


F 


RUIT  TREES  and  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants 

"  1  ■  -  ■■■  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  ROSES. 

The  largest  and  best  fruit  growers  in  the  country  say  our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  and 

Send  for  catalog  ;  T.  B.  West,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  lock  box  287,  Perry,  0. 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.”  JE£SW5LS*tlfl“  ■**? 

_  ROGERS-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  New  York. 


$6,000  P  APPLES. 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
fcU§^State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

_ NEW  CANAAN,  CONN, _ 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Pair  Defiling 

has  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of 
tho  best  for  Orchard.  Vineyard. Lawn, 
Pork,  Street,  Garden  and  Green  bouse. 

Catalogue  No.  1,  112  pages, 
■FREE  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 


Sin  (iOrmirai-u  tal  Trees.  8h  ru  hs, 
etc.  No.  2.  168  pages.  FREE  to 
|  buyers  of  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Bases,  Palms. 
Kerns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse 

Plants  in  genernl.  Immense  stock  of 
Superb  and  Choice  CAN.VVS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses.  Plants, 
etc.,  by  muil,  postpaid,  safe  arrival  und  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  tho  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  it. 
years.  1200  acres,  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  187,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO, 

CARETS  Plants  and  Trees 

Evory  reader  should  see  my  190*  catalogs 
got  my  prices;  read  about  my  splendid 
new  fruits;  many  customers  net 

$300.00  Per  Acre  Annually 

No  rink  to  run.  80C.,ore  farm  ,n<i  Hums  fr. 
etteloK  toll,  All.  I  prove  In  T  stock  by  Bonding  you 
bee  *  Vine  BUckberiy  liuihn.  Write  todny. 

W,  N .  Scartt, New  Carlisle,  O. 

pEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
A.  catalogue  of  all  kipds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Sou,  Genova,  Ohio. 

^TRAWRFRRY  PLANTS-Chipman  and  Myer, 
O  I  lift  ti  D  L  il  It  I  two  of  our  best.  All  the  good 
old  sorts  too.  26  th  annual  catalogue  free. 

SHAY  MAKE  It  &  SON,  Dover.  DeL 


FREE 

BOOK 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 
Interesting 


If  yon  want  to  know  how  to  grow  big  crops  of  big 

red  strawberries  and  how  to  get  big  prices,  send  for 
onr  1908  book.  It  tellsali  about  soil  preparation,  set¬ 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  these 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  ia 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  ha* 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tell* 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  yotx 
address.  '  That’s  all.  The  book  is  free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480 >  Three  Rivers,  Mich^ 

BLIZZARD 

We 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  line  Spruces  2  yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing  . 
expcnsooctl,  winch  send  ornot,  A  post*  I 

_  _  al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free. 

L  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  68,  Osage.Iows 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  be^t  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  listed. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R..  BallSton  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,000  quarts  STRAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KKVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


190S. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DOCTORING  A  LEAKY  WINDOW. 

I  used  five  years  a  device  purchased 
at  a  village  hardware  store,  on  a  door 
that  troubled  us  as  do  the  swinging 
windows  of  your  Florida  correspondent, 
J.  T.  R.  (page  74).  It  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  doing  its  work  keeping  out 
the  driving  storms  when  I  left  the 
house.  I  send  diagram  of  end  view, 
from  which  one  might  think  it  would 


look  badly,  but  does  not.  It  is  made  of 
two  pieces  of  molding,  and  may  be  cut 
in  length  the  width  between  uprights 
of  door  casing.  In  diagram,  1  is  mold¬ 
ing  to  be  attached  to  door  with  screws, 
heavy  paint  color  of  door  first  smeared 
evenly  on  back  to  keep  water  out  of 
joint;  2,  drop  strip  with  soft  rubber  toe- 
strip  (3) ;  4,  small  knob-like  leather 
head  to  be  attached  to  casing  (upright 
to  which  door  locks)  ;  this  to  be  located 
when  drop  strip  is  pressed  down  onto 
door  sill.  Moldings  1  and  2  are  con¬ 
nected  by  brass  hinges  and  brass  coil 
draft  springs  (all  out  of  sight)  which 
lifts  2  as  door  is  opened.  The  heavy 
ones  used  to  cost  40  cents  each  retail. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  d.  l. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  on  page  74 
regarding  leaky  windows,  I  believe  I  can 
assist  if  the  inquirer’s  conditions  are 
similar  to  mine.  I  have  just  built  an 
eight-room  cement  block  house  with  the 
casement  type  windows  swinging  in. 
The  first  driving  rain  storm  showed 


their  weak  feature,  as  water  would  leak 
in  as  shown  in  sketch  by  arrows.  I  had 
the  carpenters  fasten  a  beveled  strip  to 
the  sash  above  the  cleat,  which  effec¬ 
tively  sheds  the  water,  as  shown  above 
by  arrows.  I  trust  the  above  sugges¬ 
tion  will  prove  practical  in  J.  T.  R.’s 
case  also.  w.  d.  r. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  hasten  to  send  a  cure  for  “leaky 
windows,”  as  called  for  by  the  friend 
from  Florida.  French  windows  were 
universal  in  my  native  place — French 
Canada.  As  my  father  was  a  carpenter, 
I  know  just  how  the  difficulty  was  over¬ 


come  there,  so  I  will  try  to  make  myself 
clear  with  a  sketch.  If  window  is 
double,  as  in  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  windows  open  inward,  provision  must 
be  made  to  prevent  binding  of  “drip” 
pieces.  If  this  is  not  readily  understood, 

I  shall  try  to  make  it  more  clear 

J  ompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  louis  graton. 

Hardy  Peaches  for  New  England. 

E.  F.  D.,  Middlesex  Go.,  Mass. — Have  any 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  n.-Y.  had  success 
wi,th  new  varieties  of  peaches,  as  hardier 
thau  the  old  sorts  for  our  New  England  ! 
climate? 

Ans.— -Nothing  in  the  way  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  peaches  that  are  hardier  than 


the  old  standard  varieties  of  20  years 
ago  has  been  introduced  into  our  New 
England  orchards  to  any  extent.  Among 
the  yellow  varieties  Chairs,  Reeves  and 
Niagara  may  be  a  little  superior  to  the 
old  Crawford  Early  and  Late.  The 
Niagara  is  very  much  like  the  Elberta, 
and  perhaps  of  better  quality.  Of  the 
white-fleshed  peaches  Champion  and 
possibly  Belle  of  Georgia  may  be  added 
to  our  list.  Thus  amended  would  make 
the  best  list  for  New  England :  White, 
Sneed,  Mt.  Rose,  Oldmixon,  Champion 
and  possibly  Belle  of  Georgia ;  yellow, 
Early  Crawford,  Chairs,  Elberta,  Niag¬ 
ara,  Reeves.  s.  t.  maynard. 

New  England  Fruit  Questions. 

R.  C.  D.,  Ashley,  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  Kieffer 
pear  a  good  commercial  variety  for  this  lo¬ 
cality?  2.  What  care  is  required  to  grow 
Spanish  chestnuts?  What  variety  is  the 
best  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Kieffer  pear  has  proved 
of  little  or  no  value  in  New  England.  In 
a  few  cases  it  had  grown  to  produce 
fairly  good  fruit  for  canning,  hut  of 
no  use  for  the  table.  It  does  not  even 
make  a  good  stock  upon  which  to  graft 
other  varieties.  2.  Spanish  and  Japanese 
chestnuts  will  grow  in  almost  any  good 
well-drained  soil,  though  that  like  what 
our  native  chestnut  grows  on  is  best 
They  are  not  easily  transplanted  unless 
ihey  have  been  transplanted  frequently 
in  the  nursery;  will  not  do  well  when 
planted  on  land  covered  with  brush  or 
in  among  other  trees  unless  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure  or  mulch  is  placed 
around  the  trunks.  If  one  has  young 
trees  or  sprouts  of  the  native  chestnut, 
the  best  way  to  obtain  fruiting  trees  is 
to  graft  these.  Of  the  Spanish  chestnuts 
there  are  but  few  varieties,  the  large 
chestnuts  offered  by  nurserymen  are 
known  simply  as  Spanish.  The  “Jap¬ 
anese  Giant”  is  the  best  of  the  second 
class  and  Numbo,  Paragon  and  Ridgeley 
are  among  the  best  of  the  so-called 
hybrids.  s.  T.  maynard. 
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110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Struwberpy  l’lunti, 

the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolllfc  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  curry  anywhere.  Alsoother 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
Seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  a  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  A  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Donav  Dale  for  all  early  veRetablea,  $1  per  1000.  Send 
idpcl  rUlO  for  clr.  P.  II.  Crosby  &  Hon,  t'atonsvllle,  Md, 


FOR  SAI  F  —  Dewberry,  Blackberry,  and 
^  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  valuo. 

Catalog  free.  M .  N.  BORG0,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATiTi 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seod  Potatoes.  HItiH  GKAI>E. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  Kith  annual  price 
list  free.  A. It.  Weston  &Co.,R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NACiLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

My  Catalogue  tells  you  tlio  best  varieties  to  plant 
for  profit.  Our  list  includes  the  Highland  and 
Saratoga  strawberry.  35  varieties  of  tim  best. 
Catalogue  FREE.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

eight  of  the  oldor  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  now  and  old 
varieties.  Also  tho  “Plum 
Farmer"  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  24  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  Wo 
invito  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
L.  J.  Former,  box  820.  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 


$1 000.00  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Berries 

I  straw- m  r* 1  n  n  i  r  A  grapesi 
RASP-  DLDDILv  and 

BLACK-nf  finlf  A  CUR- 
GOOSE-  ULI  III  I  L.W  RANTS 

All  tho  good  and  many  cholco,  now  varieties, 

Prices  lowest  possible  for  plants  of  best  quality.  Illus-  I 

I  trated,  descriptive  catalog,  gives  prices  and  how  to  plant 
|  and  grow  them,  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  yoars  a  small  fruit  apoclallst. 


Emperor  William  Oats. 

Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  Germany  grows  more  oats  than  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  put  together,  outside  of  Scotland,  England  and  Russia?  That  Germany,  a  country 
smaller  than  Texas,  piles  up  more  bushels  of  oats  than  Italy,  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain, 

Austria,  Holland  and  Denmark  together? 

Why  is  this?  It  is  not  because  Germany  has  better  land 
or  more  careful  farmers,  but  because  Germany  sows  only  heavy 
yielding  varieties.  When  we  were  in  Germany  several  years 
ago  we  obtained  this  oat  in  one  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Rhine. 
We  saw  it  growing  there.  It  completely  captivated  us.  We 
brought  it  to  America,  distributed  it  for  trial  in  twenty  different 
states  in  the  union,  and  everywhere  it  has  proven  itself  peer  of 
any  grown  the  past  season. 

Our  Emperor  William  Oat  is  a  wonder,  almost  as  won¬ 
derful  as  the  Emperor  himself,  and  no  farmer  will  want  to  be 
without  it.  In  good  oat  years  it  will  weigh  from  38  to  48 
pounds  per  measured  bushel.  Catalog  tells.  Trial  package, 
6  cents. 

Macaroni  Wheat  No.  5639. 

The  purest,  best,  finest  Macaroni  Wheat  on  earth.  It  is  largely  used  by  millers  in 
mixing.  It  would  be  ashamed  of  itself  to  return  less  than  40,  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre  on 
any  farm  in  America. 

Silver  King  Barley. 

Out  of  sixty  sorts  tested  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  Salzer’s  Silver  King 
lead  all  in  yields.  That’s  a  record  we  are  proud  of.  Catalog  tells. 

Big  Seed  and  Plant  Book  Free. 

We  publish  the  most  original  seed  catalog  in  America.  It  bristles  with  seed  thoughts.  Gladly 
mailed  to  intending  buyers  FREE. 

Or,  if  you  will  remit  iocts.  for  postage,  we  will  send  you  a  remarkable  lot  of  farm  seed  samples, 
including  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  the  twelve-ton  hay  wonder;  Esparsette,  the  dry  soil  luxuriator; 
SpeltZ,  the  8o-bushel  cereal  prodigy;  Silver  King:  Barley,  yielding  in  Manitowoc  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  173  bushels  per  acre;  Victoria  Rape,  Bromus  Inermls,  Salzer’s  Northern  Grown 
Alfalfa,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  and  if  you  send  14015.  we  will  add  a  package  of  new  farm  seeds,  never  before 
seen  by  you;  or  send  2octs.  and  we  will  add  a  package  of  Emperor  William  Oats. 

I! 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  “to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good, — and  then  make  them  better  1”  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 


the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Can  be  Grown! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog”!  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  172  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BlIRPEN  QUALITY 
In  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1908— sixteen  of  which  are  shown  painted  front 
nature.  Write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A#  One  Half  City 
Seedsmen  Prices 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  JV.  V. 


SEED  CORN  146  BU.  ACRE 

DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIG  WHITE.-  A  strictly  new  variety:  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest 
|  and  Best  Big  White  Corn  in  the  World— Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy 
|  show  points;  because,  grown  from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or 
moio  good  ears:  Because  scientifically  bandied,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  anti 
had  the  most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  It  tells  about  all  best  farm, 
grass,  Garden  and  flower  seed  grown.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Address, 

HATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Anniversary  Number 

Ireefs  Garden  Book 


is  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  —  it  is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  all  things  pertaining  to  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Tells  what,  when  and  how  to  plant. 
248  pages,  4  color  and  4  duotone  plates  and 

hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

We  will  send  a  copy  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.y  Philadelphia 


WORTHEItN  GROWN  POTATOES  —  No 

blight.  20th  Century,  Ionia,  Manistee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Sam’!  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


cffik 

OLlUU  Sold  on  Tho  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
w  w  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  ami  low  prices  on  Host  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flowor&  Field  Seeds. Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  froe. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  J}4,  Ravenna, Ohio 


SEED 


the  earliest,  largest  podded 

farmer  harvested  *0  1> 


W  e  catalogue 
this  season  sev¬ 
eral  choice  new 
vegetables  ot 
sterling  merit. 
EARLY  MORN  PEA, 
pea  known.  One 
planted 


larmer  Harvested  ro  Dusneis  from  one  planted 
and  received  from  $3  to  S3.60  per  bushel.  Quality 
ot  the  best. 

GREGORY  S  EARLY  EXCELSIOR,  the  best  second 
early  low  growing  pea  without  any  exception. 
A  great  favorite  with  the  leading  gardeners. 

‘‘«I*  Crop,”  our  new  white  potato,  out-ytelds 
all  the  well-known  varieties,  is  less  alfected  bv 
rot,  Is  deliciously  mealy.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 

I  Onn  000  in  of  the  Best  Varieties 
l)UuU;UUU  for  market  aud  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  Q  A  I  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
I  Ull  OnLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yollow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Har¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  pnpp 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  rltEE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHU m WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 
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Keeping  Green  Cornstalks. 

C.  C.,  So.  Brantree,  Mass. — Will  some  one 
give  his  experience  in  keeping  cornstalks 
b.v  piling  them  up  green,  like  cord  wood, 
with  the  butts  out,  and  a  cheap  roof  over 
them?  Will  they  heat  and  spoil? 

Ans. — Our  experience  is  that  there  is 
always  more  or  less  loss.  Will  those 
who  have  tried  it  give  their  experience? 


soil.  Farther  along  we  had  to  dig  through 
a  dry  gravelly  ridge.  The  clover  is  a 
mass  of  roots  at  two  feet  deep  and  some¬ 
times  a  bunch  of  strong  white  roots  are  2% 
feet  down,  going  around  a  stone  in  a  way 
that  means  business.  If  we  could  wash 
out  one  of  these  clover  plants  and  get  all 
the  fibers  just  as  it  is  in  the  earth  what 
a  peculiar  looking  plant  it  would  be  at 
this  season,  with  one-inch  top  and  30-incli 
roots.  The  soil  on  this  field  is  about  five 


Temperature  of  Gasoline  Engine. 

IF.  F.  IF.,  Doics,  Iowa. — What  tempera¬ 
ture  should  cylinder  of  gasoline  engine  he 
to  get  best  results  from  three  to  six  horse¬ 
power  engines? 

Ans. — The  best  results  with  gasoline 
engines  are  usually  obtained  when  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  and  piston 
head  is  kept  cooled  to  between  160  and 
180  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  allowed  to  run  higher  than  this 
there  is  danger  of  binding  by  expansion 
of  the  metal,  and  of  overheating  the 


inches.  The  August  sown  Alfalfa  has 
some  chickwced  in.  Will  it  run  the  Al¬ 
falfa  out?  A.  E.  R. 

State  Road,  Del. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  never  seen 
this  clover  grow  on  the  Delaware  pen¬ 
insula  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  help 
it  may  become.  Great  stories  may  he 
told  of  its  value  there,  but  northern 
farmers  who  read  them  must  remember 
that  this  clover  is  by  its  nature  best 
adapted  to  the  southern  climate. 

Burning  Sawdust. 


oil;  besides,  the  timing  of  the  explosions 
may  not  be  right  for  the  best  results. 
Should  the  temperature  become  high 
enough  so  that  water  dropped  on  the  pis¬ 
ton  head  is  at  once  converted  into  steam 
the  engine  should  be  stopped  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool.  F.  H.  KING. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay. 


A.  F.  G.,  Burnham,  Pa. — In  regard  to 
the  “Manorial  Value  of  Sawdust”  as  asked 
by  R.  B.,  page  80,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  burn  the  sawdust,  or  would  mixing 
with  liine  hasten  decay,  or  could  it  not 
be  mixed  with  the  manure  heap  or  in  the 
stables  if  there  is  no  manure  pile?  Would 
It  pay  mo  to  collect  the  lop  brush  of  about 
seventy  acres  of  limber  land  that  has  just 
been  cut  off,  and  burn  it  for  the  ashes? 


M.  L.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — Last  year 
we  had  an  acre  of  Crimson  clover  and 
cut  a  good  yield  for  hay.  It  stood  until 
most  of  the  heads  were  dead.  I  am  told 
tins  hay  should  not  be  fed  to  stock — that 
is,  horses  and  cattle,  hut  that  it  should 
be  cut  up  for  hens.  What  are  the  facts? 

Ans. — The  hay  is  all  right  for  cows, 
but  we  would  not  feed  much  of  it  to 
horses.  This  clover  stood  too  late  be¬ 
fore  cutting.  Look  at  a  head  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  after  the  seed  has  formed 
and  you  will  find  it  covered  with  hard 
barbs  or  hooks.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  these  heads  formed  hard  balls 
in  stomachs  of  horses  and  mules,  caus¬ 
ing  serious  cases  of  colic  and  even  death. 
There  is  no  danger  in  feeding  such 
hay  to  cows,  as  they  have  a  larger 
stomach  where  the  food  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Crimson  should  he  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  heads  turn  brown. 

What  About  Crimson  Clover? 

C.  M.  B.,  Fredcricktoun,  Mo. — I  am  a 
young  farmer  living  100  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis.  Is  Crimson  clover  a  new  kind  of 
clover,  and  is  it  better  than  any  other  kind? 
Is  it  adapted  to  northern  climates,  or  does 
it  grow  only  in  the  South?  When  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  sow  it?  Can  it  be 
sown  in  the  Spring?  When  clover  is  sown 
here  in  the  Fail  it  freezes  out  in  the 
Winter  generally;  the  ground  freezes  and 
pulls  the  clover  up. 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  has  been  grown 
for  many  years  at  the  South.  More  re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  tried  in  many  parts 
of  the  North.  While  we  usually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  growing  fair  crops  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  we  do  not  advise  its  use 
except  for  experiment  much  north  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  an  annual — that  is, 
like  corn  or  wheat,  making  its  seed  and 
then  dying.  The  only  time  to  sow  it  is 
in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  It  grows 
best  in  cool  weather.  If  you  were  to 
sow  it  in  Spring  like  Red  clover  it 
would  start,  make  a  small  growth,  and 
when  hot  weather  came  on  form  a  head 
and  die.  Therefore  it  should  never  be 
seeded  in  Spring.  The  great  value  of 
Crimson  is  in  following  a  Summer 
crop,  covering  the  ground  through  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  making  a  good  crop 
for  cutting  or  plowing  under  before 
another  crop  is  planted.  Thus  it  grows 
between  two  other  crops.  Failure  with 
it  usually  comes  in  the  latter  part  of 
an  open  Winter  or  early  Spring,  when 
the  ground  is  bare.  When  the  days  are 
warm  and  the  nights  cold  there  is  a 
freeze  and  thaw  which  lifts  much  of  the 
clover  out  and  kills  it.  We  doubt  if 
this  clover  will  thrive  in  your  section. 
The  following  report  is  from  a  place 
where  the  clover  is  at  its  best; 

To-<5ay,  January  30,  we  are  digging  an 
underdrain  across  the  corn  stubble,  having 
plowed  a  Rouble  furrow  for  the  drain  be¬ 
fore  this  freeze..  Crimson,  clover  was 
sown  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working.  In 
the  water-logged  rod  and  yelknv  clay  we 
find  clover  roots  one  to  1%  foot,  and  I 
can’t  help  pitying  the  clover,  trying  so 
hard  to  get  a  UviBg  from  such  wet  cold 


Of  what  value  Is  a  bushel  of  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer? 

Ans. — It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  burn 
sawdust  in  large  quantities.  It  is  so 
fine  that  an  ordinary  grate  will  not 
bold  it.  Lime  will  hasten  decomposition, 
but  where  stock  is  kept  the  sawdust  can 
be  used  back  of  the  cows  to  absorb 
liquids  or  for  bedding  in  box  stalls.  The 
ammonia  in  the  liquids  will  help  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acid.  Mixed  with  the  manure  pile 
the  sawdust  will  decay  faster.  As  for 
the  brush,  it  will  depend  on  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  burning.  A  ton  of  such 
brush  would  contain  not  far  from  eight 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  of  potash.  Of  course  all  the 
nitrogen  will  be  lost  in  the  burning.  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ashes 
from  a  ton  of  the  brush  will  be  worth 
about  45  cents.  There  will  be  about  20 
pounds  of  lime.  A  bushel  of  nnleached 
wood  ashes  usually  weighs  about  40 
pounds  and  contains  two  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  worth  nine  cents,  about  12  ounces 
of  phosphoric  acid  worth  2/  cents,  and 
12  pounds  of  lime. 


Another  Stomp  Puller. — Edwin  Hunt, 
in  his  advisie  about  pulling  stumps  on 
page  43.  says :  “Don't  get  a  machine  de¬ 
signed  to  pull  a  stump  sideways.”  I 
would  say  most  emphatically  don’t  get  any 
other  kind.  They  are  made  strong  enough 
with  capstan  and  steel  wire  rope  to  pull 
any  ordinary  stump  or  tree.  One  can  hitch 
to  a  stump  more  readily  with  one  of  these 
machines,  and  when  the  stump  is  partly 
tipped  over  the  dirt  can  l>e  cleaned  off  and 
dropped  back  in  the  hole,  and  the  stump 
then  turned  bottom  side  up,  which  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  do  with  a  lift  machine. 
Then  you  do  not  have  to  move  the  machine 
to  every  stump.  Two  to  three  acres  can 
he  cleared  at  one  setting  of  the  machine, 
and  one  horse,  a  boy  and  two  men  are 
force  enough  for  grubbing  any  common 
stumps.  I  have  pulled  thousands  of 
stumps,  trees  and  grubs  in  Michigan. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  f.  h.  c. 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  liucs.  Sold 
^^^.direc t  f ro nn  factory. 
IMk  Book  of  instructions 
to  organize 
farmers  and  bnOd 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  *1 9.  The  North 
Electric  Go.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Ho.  Dallas,  Tex. 


Pedigreed  Seed  Corn 

COi.LT UK'S  KXCEL8IOK.  the  most  perfect 
type  yet  produced.  The  methods  employed  in  its 
production,  the  most  Intensive  known  in  Corn 
Breeding.  EXCELSIOR  gave  best  results  over 
all  corns  in  the  10  States  where  it  was  grown,  1907. 
Took  1st  prize  in  every  class  for  White  Corn  and 
S weeps tnkes  prize  over  all  comers  at  the  State 
Corn  and  Wheat  Show.  Baltimore,  Md.,  I»ec.  1907. 
Also  took  1st  prize  at  State  Fair,  Richmond,  Va., 
Oct.  1907.  Hus  taken  1st  prize  wherever  shown. 
My  free  Corn  Booklet  tells  the  methods  employed 
In  its  production  and  what  Government  Experts 
and  others  have  to  say  regarding  it.  Strong 
guarantee  with  each  order.  Germination  test  on 
each  bag.  Write  today  to 

W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Proprietor, 

Springwood  Seed  Farms, 

Talbot  Co.,  EASTON,  MARYLAND. 


CHD  CAIC-SALT  BALED.  For 

run  OH LL  Packing  or  Hot  Beds. 


JAMES  T.  OOIt: 


ig  or 
LIS. 


Manahawken,  N.  J. 


SEED  OATS 


—  Heavy,  clean. 
Northern  New 
York  grown 
MortgageLifter 
oats,  $1.10  per  bu.;  10  bn.  or  more,  !)Oc.  per  bu.  A 
change  of  seed  is  always  profitable.  80  x>age  cata¬ 
log.  $50  in  prizes.  Flint  corn  wanted.  Have  you 
any?  BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  But  13,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


New  Methods  in 

Seed  Business 

WHEN  Sowing  Seeds  it  is  of  groat  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  how  many  seeds  will  grow. 
We  test  ail  our  .seeds  and  mark  the  per¬ 
centage  that  grow  on  each  package.  You 
therefore  know  just  how  thick  to  sow  them  to 
insure  a  good  stand  of  plant.  No  other  seed- 
man  gives  you  this  advantage.  They  all 
ought  to,  but  they  don’t. 

Harris’  Seeds 

are  bettor  than  others  and  do  not  cost  so 
much.  All  sensible  and  progressive  gardeners 
and  farmers  ought  to  plant  them.  No  non¬ 
sense  or  misleading  statements  in  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Just  plain  facts  gleaned  from  our  own 
experience  as  farmers  and  seed  growers  for 
over  30  years.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  Vege¬ 
table  Seed,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Don’t  miss  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Cold-water,  N.Y. 


Feed  Twice  as  Many  Cattle  with 
BETTER  HAY 

from  the  same  acreage  by  using 
BATCHELOR’S  PERMANENT  MEADOW  MIXTURES. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  and  Catalog. 
THE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

36  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  Grass  Seed  Dept. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 
making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRGIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


CTDAUJDCDDICC  from  August 
OlnAWDElfnll-d  to  November 
‘  l*an  American”  and  “Autumn”  Plants  for  sale  by 
SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan.  N.  Y.  Circulars  free. 


Strawberry  Plants  Sr 

Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Ctrawberry  Plants— AH  the  leading  varieties, 
O  new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  now  catalog. 
Prices $1 .25 per  1U0U  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


Best  of  all.  The  CHIP. MEAN  STRAWBERRY 
Large,  Firm,  and  very  Productive.  All  other 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  lowest  prices. 

BLUE  RIBItlES  WINNERS  .-Our  R.  C.  K.  I. 
Red  chickens  won  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charlotte.  N.C.  Eggs  from 
winners  $1  and  $2  per  15,  $6  per  HW.  Send  for  large 
free  illustrated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


ftlte  CORN  &  POTATOES  —  Best  kinds  at 
UH  I  O  low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 
MCADAMS  SEED  CO.,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 


Second-crop  and  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 

Strawberry' plants.  Choice  seed  corn.  Barred  P. 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information:  80 
years  experience.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Sta.  Md. 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
know  the  cost  of  strictly  first-class, 
hardy,  healthy,  fruit  trees,  should  send 
to  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  for  price 
list.  Call  enjoys  the  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation  of  sending  his  customers  the 
finest  fruit  trees  that  are  grown,  lie 
deals  direct  with  the  fruit  growers,  and 
guarantees  satisfaction.  New  price¬ 
list  now  ready. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


One  third  agents’ prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

II1U1I1. AND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


ey  i 

Acres.  Established  1809. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  ”  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  fatal  fig  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Go.,  DaJwuIS.Y. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce. 
White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  C  to  12  ins.,  $5  per 
1,890  ;  5,000  for  $»U.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
Write  for  Price  List.  THE  .JAMES  A.  ROOT 
NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  X.  Y. 


UTAH  ALFALFA  SEED. 

The  best.  Buy  where  grown.  Write  tor  samples 
and  prices  at  uny  time.  SALINA  MERC.  Cl)., 
Box  1,  Salina,  Utah. 


ALFALFA""  GRASS  seeds 

■  m  •  ■■  ■  Northern  Grcrwn  and  of  e  tron  poet 


vitality.  99  per  cent  pore.  "Wiite  for  Catalogue  'Ko.  23 

J.  JL.  WU«G  &  BROS.,  Box  123  BtOBAAlGhBUIUi,  OHIO 


FIND  HIM  AT  HIS  NURSERY. 

He  offers  you  one  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red 
Cross  Currant  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White 
Grape  Vine,  and  two  Live-Forever  Rose  Bushes 
all  delivered  to  your  house  by  mail  for 25  cents,  or 
two  of  these  collections  for  50  centsmr  four  of  these 
collections  for  $1 .00. 

Send  to-day  for  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for 
our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  Green’  Fruit 
Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you  If  you  mention  this 
paper. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company, 
Box  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sample  Apples 
FREE 

DELICIOUS, 

BLACK  BEN,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  our  customers  wanting 
to  see  the  fruit  of  these  superb  varieties;  as 
they  have  been  introduced  a  comparatively 
short  time,  we  were  unable  to  secure  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This  year,  however, 
we  have  a  full  carload  and  offer  to  send,  free 
of  charge,  a  specimen  of  each  sort  (as  long 
as  they  last)  to  all  customers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  planters  who  apply.  Understand,  we 
make  no  charge  whatever  for  the  fruit — the 
only  expense  to  you  will  be  the  express 
charges  on  the  small  package,  usually  not 
more  than  25^  or  35^,  tho  to  distant  points 
the  express  charges  will  be  a  little  more. 

To  those  who  want  more  than  a  sample, 
we  will  furnish,  as  long  as  they  last,  a  box 
(holding  about  a  bushel),  all  of  one  variety 
or  assorted  as  preferred,  for  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
Louisiana,  purchaser  to  pay  transportation. 

If  small  sample  is  wanted,  fill  out  blank 
below,  cut  out  and  mail  to  us.  If  a  box  is 
wanted  send  remittance  to  cover,  with  explicit 
shipping  directions  and  we  will  ship  promptly. 

We  cannot  supply  varieties  other 
than  those  named  above;  we  make  no 
effort  to  furnish  old,  well  known  sorts  that 
may  be  found  in  every  large  market. 

REQUEST  FOR  SAMPLE  APPLES 

_ 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards 
Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Dear  Sirs:  I  ac¬ 
cept  your  offer  of  free  samples  of  Fruit  of 
such  sorts  of  apples  as  you  may  have — 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Stayman  Winesap, 
and  you  may  send  them  at  your  early  con¬ 
venience  by  express,  to  the  address  below 
and  I  will  pay  the  express  charges. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Post  Office . 


Express  Office 


Co . . State . . . 

STARK  FRUIT  BOOK  tells  all  about 
the  best  varieties  of  all  hardy  fruits,  giveg 
clear,  concise  planting  and  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


SIARK  BROS  NUBS*™!  <? 

Louisiana,  Mo. 


MENDIT 

an.tc  Disri  or 

Bag  Leak  ? 


Don't 


USE  COLLETTE’S  PATENT  PATCHES 
mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water 
bags,  etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 
Anyone  can  use  them;  tit  any  surface; 
Bend  for  sample  pkE.  10c.  Complete  pkg. 
assorted  sizes,  2fc.  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  MTg.  Co..  Eox  210  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  SL  FRUIT  TREES 


—All  the  leading  varieties. 
Currants,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants.  We 
have  unexcelled  facilities 
•  giving  customers  value  received.  Early  orders  appreciated.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  telling 
HAT  to  plant  and  HOW  to  plant  for  PROFIT  and  PLEASURE. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


POTATO  GROWERS  WANTED 


to  send  for  Dibble’s  Free  Seed  Catalog,  the  best  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  telling  all  about  our  four 
new  potatoes  that  are  pronounced  the  best  In  the  world  by  over  500  of  our  customers  who  have  tried 
them,  our  tested  SEED  CX)RN  germinating  95-98  per  cent.,  best  SEED  OATS  we  have  ever  grown, 
heavy,  bright  and  clean,  and  high  grade  Alfalfa,  Ctover  and  Grass  Seed,  at  rock-bottom  prices  direct 
from  our  seed  farms  to  yonrs.  ’Write  today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrowor,  Box  A,  Hcneoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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ITof.  Judson  gave  a  short  talk  on  apple 
packing,  and  demonstrated  same  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  table  used  in  packing  box  apples,  in 
packing  a  lew  apples  in  boxes  and  at  the 
game  time  explaining  the  different  steps  in 
the  process.  These  tables  are  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  packers  standing  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  and  packing  two  different  sizes. 
The  bottom  of  the  table  is  of  canvas,  hung 
with  a  shallow  dish  shape,  and  a  second 
loose  cover  of  canvas  is  placed  over  the  first 
one  to  facilitate  cleaning  the  table.  Brack¬ 
ets  are  provided  at  the  sides  of  the.  table  for 
holding  the  box  at  an  angle,  the  farther 
end  being  considerably  higher  than  the  end 
next,  the  packer.  A  little  shelf  is  made  to 
hang  on  side  of  box  to  hold  the  wrapping 
papers,  and  is  known  as  the  paper  hod. 
The  packer  wears  a  rubber  finger  cot  on 
his  left  hand  to  facilitate  picking  up  the 
sheets  of  wrapping  paper.  The  box  is  first 
lined  with  two  sheets  of  paper,  each  having 
a  pleat  at  the  corner  of  the  box  to  allow 
for  the  bulge,  and  lapping  at  the  center  of 
the  bottom  On  this  is  placed  a  white  paper 
board  a  trifle  smaller  than  bottom  of  box 
and  then  the  first  layer  of  apples  is  put  in. 
The  packer  reaches  for  an  apple  witli  his 
right  hand  and  a  sheet  of  paper  with  his 
left  and  placing  the  apple,  stem  end  in  the 
center  of  paper  draws  the  paper  around  the 
apple  and  twists  it  with  an  easy  rapid  mo¬ 
tion.  In  fact  this  wrapping  can  be  done 
so  quickly  that  it  takes  but  little  longer  to 
wrap  and  pack  than  it  does  to  pack  without 
wrapping.  The  apples  are  placed  in  box 
stem  down,  and  when  the  layer  is  com¬ 
pleted  another  paper  board  is  placed  on 
them  and  the  process  repeated,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  succeeding  layers  are  placed 
stem  up  as,  unlike  barrels,  the  top  as  packed 
is  the  top  when  opened.  The  center  of  the 
top  layer  midway  between  the  ends  should 
be  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  apples 
next  the  ends,  so  that  the  apples  may  be 
held  firmly.  As  top  and  bottom  both  have 
this  bulge  the  boxes  are  packed  on  their 
sides  and  sometimes  on  end.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  sides  should  be  heavy  enough  not 
to  bulge.  A  packing  demonstration  was  also 
carried  on  between  sessions.  This  short 
talk  on  packing  was  much  more  valuable 
than  a  very  long  lecture  or  paper  without 
the  demonstrations  would  have  been. 

S.  II.  Fulton,  of  Sleepy  Creek,  W.  Va., 
was  the  next  speaker,  Ills  subject  being 
“Planting  and  Caring  for  a  Peach  Orchard’” 
As  profit  is  the  first  consideration  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  a  man  who  contemplates 
one  should  make  a  study  of  his  conditions, 
competition  and  enemies.  A  north  or  north¬ 
west  site  is  preferable,  as  is  also  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  though  peaches  can  be 
grown  on  almost  any  soil  if  it  is  well 
drained.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
procuring  trees  from  a  nursery,  to  make 
sure  they  are  not  infested  with  yellows. 
Many  have  sustained  serious  loss  by  setting 
diseased  trees.  Mr.  Fulton  said  they  were 
now  propagating  their  own  trees  to  make 
sure  of  healthy  ones.  They  get  their  seed 
from  a  section  where  yellows  Is  not  preva¬ 
lent,  and  their  budding  wood  from  known 
healthy  trees.  Varieties  like  Elberta,  Bello 
of  Georgia  and  others  of  that  type  are 
their  principal  ones,  and  they  also  have  had 
good  success  with  Carman  and  some  of  the 
newer  varieties.  Spring  planting  is  best 
especially  for  northern  latitudes.  In  regard 
to  mixed  plantings  of  apple  and  peach,  its 
success  depends  mostly  on  the  man.  Prune 
thoroughly  and  head  the  trees  low.  From 
10  to  14  inches  from  the  ground  is  high 
enough,  and  they  have  some  trees  that 
branch  right  from  the  ground.  Three  limbs 
are  better  than  more  in  starting  the  top. 
Thorough  cultivation  is  practiced,  using 
cover  crops  later  in  the  season.  lie  advises 
low  hoed  crops  as  nurse  crops  during  the 
first  years  when  trees  are  small.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  profitable  to  let  hogs  have  the  run 
of  the  orchard  until  peaches  begin  to  ripen. 
Use  lime-sulphur  for  the  scale  and  Peach 
leaf  curl,  and  dig  out  borers.  After  digging 
out  borers  be  careful  not  to  leave  a  nollow 
around  the  tree,  or  serious  injury  is  apt  to 
result.  For  yellows  remove  trees  as  soon 
as  discovered.  Do  not  set  varieties  that  are 
subject  to  brown  rot. 

“Small  Fruit  Culture,”  by  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth,  of  Waterville,  Ohio,  was  the  next 
paper  taken  up.  He  said  small  fruit  culture 
was  a  convenient  side  line  to  orchard  fruits. 
The  points  to  consider  in  choosing  a  loca¬ 
tion  are  a  suitable  soil,  an  elevation  that 
will  provide  good  air  drainage,  thus  escap¬ 
ing  many  frosts  that  will  fall  on  the  lower 
land  and  in  pockets,  nearness  to  source  of 
manure  supply  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
help,  transportation  facilities  and  a  liking 
for  the  business.  Soil  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  unless  naturally  well  drained 
and  should  always  he  well  prepared,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  do  their 
best  plants  must  have  an  abundance  of 
food,  moisture  and  warmth.  Choose  var¬ 
ieties  to  suit  your  market  and  prolong  the 
season.  For  the  strawberry  ho  said  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil  was  more  im¬ 
portant  than  fertility.  He  prefers  a  clover 
sod  manured  in  midsummer  and  plowed  in 
the  Fall.  Work  thoroughly  in  Spring,  as 
early  as  conditions  will  permit,  making  bed 
fine  and  compact,  and  set  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  shortening  the  roots  to  about  four 
inches.  He  sets  with  a  horse  transplanter 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  row,  depending  on  variety  and 
their  ability  to  make  runners.  Begin  cul¬ 
tivation  at  once.  Keep  blossoms  off  and 
place  runners  to  fill  any  vacancies.  He 

grows  in  thinly  matted  rows  from  15  to  18 
inches  wide,  and  keeps  extra  runners  cut 
off.  Begin  mulching  before  ground  freezes, 
and  in  Spring  remove  mulch  from  rows  and 
leave  in  middles.  Don’t  try  to  grow  mulch 
in  field  with  the  berries.  The  same  soil 
requirements  and  preparation  are  needed  for 
raspberries,  and  they  may  be  set  in  the  Fall, 
early  Spring  or  by  choosing  suitable  weather 
and  moving  with  a  spadeful  of  earth  they 
can  be  safely  set  in  late  Spring  after  they 
have  made  some  growth.  Deep  planting  is 
desirable  for  blackcaps.  Cultivate  shallow 
with  sweep  shovels  to  avoid  cutting  roots 
and  causing  new  sprouts  to  spring  up.  Do 
not  have  too  many  canes  in  the  row.  For 
red  raspberries  25  to  30  canes  per  rod  is 
sufficient,  if  plants  are  plentiful,  set  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  row  when  planting, 
and  in  this  way  a  full  crop  may  be  secured 
the  second  year.  This  is  of  especial  benefit 
where  root  gall  and  anthracnose  prevail, 
and  prevent  the  long  standing  of  a  patch. 
Cut  out  of  the  bearing  canes  as  soon  as 


through  fruiting,  and  treat  extra  new  canes 
as  weeds.  Blackl>erries  need  similar  treat¬ 
ment  to  black  raspberries,  but  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  by  working  the  middles  of 
rows  and  mulching  around  the  plants.  Cur¬ 
rants  need  rich  heavy  soil  and  plenty  of 
stable  manure.  They  are  suitable  to  grow 
in  young  orchards,  as  they  do  well  in  partial 
shade,  and  the  shade  helps  hold  crop  on 
bushes  until  late  in  the  season.  Plant 
deeply  to  secure  a  low  branching  plant  with 
from  six  to  eight  branches,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  cut  back  to  secure  this  form.  In  prun¬ 
ing  cut  out  sortie  of  the  old  wood  each  year 
to  be  replaced  with  new.  Vegetables  may 
be  grown  between  the  bushes  th,e  first  year, 
but  after  that  practice  clean  cultivation 
followed  by  cover  crops  sown  in  August. 
Turnips  and  clover  make  a  good  cover  crop. 
One  secret  of  success  in  growing  small  fruits 
is  to  be  fully  prepared  for  marketing  before 
crops  begin  to  ripen. 

The  editor  of  The  It.-  N.-Y.  gave  a  very 
short  talk,  in  which  he  said  this  society 
was  built  on  honor  and  would  endure.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  its  good  growth  and  fruitfulness 
he  thought  it  must  be  well  cultivated.  He 
said  in  olden  times  when  the  people  had 
gained  a  great  victory  or  accomplished  a 
groat  achievement  they  built  a  temple  and 
filled  it  with  treasure  to  commemorate  the 
event  and  keep  It  in  the  minds  of  their  de- 
cendants.  He  would  like  to  see  this  society 
build  a  home  and  fill  it  with  horticultural 
treasure,  and  he  said  if  each  member  would 
donate  a  few  barrels  of  apples  this  could 
soon  be  accomplished. 

As  the  time  was  short.  Geo.  T.  Powell 
read  only  part  of  his  paper  on  “Dwarf  Apple 
Trees  in  Commercial  Orchards  and  the 
Value  and  Possibilities  in  Dwarfing  Stand¬ 
ard  Trees  Through  Special  Means  of  Prun¬ 
ing.”  He  had  charts  Illustrating  methods 
of  pruning  and  plans  of  setting.  In  regard 
to  dwarf  trees,  he  said  that,  trees  on  Para¬ 
dise  stock  reached  a  height  of  eight  to  nine 
feet,  and  trees  on  Doucin  stock  »made  semi¬ 
dwarfs  reaching  a  height  of  10  to  IS  feet. 
Land  for  dwarfs  should  be  loamy,  with  some 
clay,  but  they  will  grow  on  sandy  soil, 
though  they  will  not  grow  so  large  or  vig¬ 
orously.  They  need  more  cultivation  and 
pruning  than  standards,  and  better  care  in 
general.  In  Europe  they  are  set  from  six 
to  eight  feet  apart.  The  plan  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  was  to  set  trees  on  Doucin  stock  20 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  then  set  trees  on 
Paradise  stock  10  feet  apart  between  the 
Doucin  one  way,  giving  rows  20  feet  apart 
and  trees  10  feet  in  the  row.  In  a  later 
planting  they  set  standards  50x50  feet, 
Doucin  25x25  feet  and  then  Paradise  1 2  VO x 
12%  feet.  Dwarfs  should  he  planted  deeper 
in  the  orchard  than  standards,  and  the 
union  should  he  from  four  to  five  Inches 
below  the  surface.  Otherwise  the  heavy 
tops  and  loads  of  fruit,  being  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dwarf  root  and  its  bold  upon 
the  ground,  will  break  the  whole  tree  over 
or  break  it  off  at  the  union.  The  varieties 
he  recommended  on  Paradise  were  the  finest 
dessert  varieties:  Spltzenburg,  Jonathan, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Grimes  Golden,  Chenango  and  Fall 
Strawberry.  The  Fall  Strawberry  lie  said 
was  especially  adapted  to  dwarf  culture,  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  dessert  apple  and 
ripens  over  a  period  of  four  to  five  weeks. 
For  Doucin,  the  best  standard  commercial 
varieties :  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  It.  I. 
Greening,  Itoxbury  Russet,  Fall  Pippin, 
Duchess,  Wealthy.  Twenty  Ounce  and  Bed 
Astrachan.  Start  the  head  with  four 
branches,  the  lower  two  12  or  14  inches 
from  the  ground.  Prune  systematically, 
cutting  back  to  keep  head  down  and  com¬ 
pact.  Cultivate  thoroughly,  seeding  to  clover 
for  cover  crop.  Use  18  pounds  clover  seed 
per  acre,  one-half  Red  and  one-half  Crim¬ 
son.  It  is  necessary  to  get  a  strong  an¬ 
nual  growth  to  keep  orchard  in  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  condition.  Insects  and  diseases  are 
much  more  easily  controlled  on  these  dwarf 
trees.  When  blight  appears  cut  out  at  once 
and  burn.  Thinning  is  easily  practiced  on 
these  low  heads,  and  should  not  be  neglected 
to  prevent  the  trees  from  overbearing,  and 
to  get  the  finest  fruit.  Standards  can  bo 
partially  dwarfed  and  brought  into  earlj' 
bearing  by  pruning  in  July.  Prune  just  be¬ 
fore  growth  is  completed.  G.  R.  s. 
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Save  $10  to  $20 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two-Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY  £  J|Q  TET 

WAGON  SHAFTS  I 

Many  other  Htyles  ofHtrlctly  high-grade  wagons  at  factory  cost. 
Kach  and  every  part  Htrictly  guaranteed.  Wo  want  to  prove 
that  we  can  sell  you  a  New  York  Stale  Wagon  at  the  lowuat 
1  rice  ever  quoted  on  thin  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  our 
Free  Carriage  and  Harness  Catalogue  of  over  loo  different 
styles,  with  Wholesale  Trice  List. 


THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 
362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  EIT 
OLU  LEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. ,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


STRAIN 


tJcbl  fiAnncoo  in  inc  numu 

'  Lot  us  send  pictures  of  harness  In  use  every 
'  day  for  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  Wo  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis- 
lied.  Catalog  free,  l.uy ^.direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  Owego,  Tioga  Co., 

King  Harness  Co..  jANm  _ N.  Y. 

t  st . 


•  '/ 


KELLY; 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING 


MILLS 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 


corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks,  I 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  It  ind  of  grain  j  I 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  Tho  only  | 
mill  in  tho  world  mado  with  ■ 
double  set  of  grindors  or  buna,  j 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke.  I 
Especially  adapted  for  J 
gasoline  engines, 
n  p  p  A  copy  of 
ItLL  Farmer's 
fluid©,  moat  useful 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes 
mailed  upon  request. 

.  S.  KELLY  CO.t 
Springfield,  Obio. 


Hallock  0.  K.  Elevator  Digger 


A  compact,  light,  simple  and  durable  digger,  just 
•what  the  farmer  needs  who  raises  potatoes  for  profit. 
Wherever  this  digger  has  been  tried,  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  it  has  given  complete  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
N.  considered  the  best  on  the  market. 

>  x.  Hallock  Success  Jr.  for  Small  Crops 


Don’t  \  '%*•  -  / 

buy  a  n. 
potato  dig- 
ger  until  you  N. 
write  for  full  x.  x 
particulars  about  N. 
the  Hallock  O.  K.  X, 
Elevator  Digger  and 
investigate  the  claims 
we  make  for  it.  It  is 
guaranteed  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Write  quick 
for  special  price  to  a 


introduce  the  first 
one  in  your  section,  i 

Catalogue  of  Kn-  ] 
Rineg,  Saw  Mills, 
Tli  r  os  hers,  drain 
Drills,  Corn  Planters, 
etc.,  on  request. 

A.  B.  FarquharCo.ltd. 
BOX  815  YORK.  PA.  1 

HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


mff/YESTmmo/ 

%_CA5T  IRON 

W&MALlRABIf  IRON  amonK  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 

VJDnnrur  tonu  °f  Bteel>  a11  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 
"IfyUOtll  IBUn  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept,  RS 


Centerville,  Iowa.  U.  S,A 


Our  Courses, 
As  Low  as 
Small,  Easy , 
Payments 


We  Fit  You,  By  Mail, 
For  a  Big-Paying 
Position  In  a 
Big  City 

N  any  daily  newspaper  in  any  big  city  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  big  concerns  advertising  tor  trained  men. 

You  will  find  hundreds  of  big  business  houses  in 
every  big  city  offering  big  salaries  to  men  who  have 
special  education. 

We  offer  you  the  training  and  the  special  education 
which  will  enable  you  to  fill  one  of  these  big  posi¬ 
tions. 

It  is  our  business  to  fit  you  for 
—the  occupation  you  like  best. 

And  then,  after  you  have  carried  out  our 
simple  and  easy  instructions,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  accept 

— the  position  you  like  best. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true — but  if  it  is  true,  it’s  too 
good  for  you  to  miss— isn’t  it? 

So  if  you’ll  simply  send  us  the 
coupon,  we  will  send  you  the  abso¬ 
lute  proof — which  will  convince  you 
or  any  one  else  that  this  is  true — 
every  word  of  it. 

Don’t  think  that  you  haven’t 
enough  time — or  money— or 
schooling.  Don’t  think  that 
you  must  give  up  your 
present  work  or  leave  your 
home — while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  this  training. 

You  can  read  and  write 
-you  can  spare  a  few 
hours  a  week  in  your 
own  home— the  U.  S. 
Mails  will  reach  you 
— you  can  pay  as  little 
asS12on  small,  easy 
monthly  payments, 
arranged  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Then  you  can  do  it. 

Fill  Out  This 
Coupon  V" 
and  Mail  A 
to  Us 


by  Mail 
$12  on 
Monthly 


If  you  have  the  ambition  to  be  a  big  man  in  this  world- 
cut  out  the  coupon— mark  x  beside  the  occupation  you  like 
best,  sign  your  name  and  address,  mail  to  us  now — and  we 
will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  nor  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

We  will  write  you  a  letter,  carefully  explaining  our  methods 
—making  everything  plain  and  easy  for  you. 

We  will  also  send  you,  absolutely  free,  our  big  200-page  book,  f 
handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  heavily  bound  and  fully  illus-  ^ 


Now 


Free 


trated  with  beautiful  plates,  diagrams,  photographs,  etc. 


Room  19 
Administration 
Building, 

American  School  of 
Correspondence, 
Chicago 

This  book  describes  our  60  correspondence  courses  at  jJ 
from  812  to  }120  (tuition,  payable  qn  small,  easy,  monthly  f  b 

payments)  and  contains  photographs  and  names  of  Jp  course  mark ed^X  ”  1  d  th® 

hundreds  of  people  who  have  completed  our  courses  A  course  marked  x. 

and  bettered  their  positions  in  life  through  our  Jr  — ..Eleetriesi  Engineering . fission  Eng. 

instructions  >  . Mechanical  Drawing  . Tool  Making 

“  xt  1  x.  ...  ,  ,,  .  Jr  . Mechanical  Engineering  . Engines  anil 

Now  think  how  much  that  coupon  really  does  f  . Stationary  Engineering  Boilers 

mean  to  you.  f  . Structural  Engineering  . Architecture 

So  by  all  means  send  It  to  US  right  f  . LoeomoUve  Engineering  . Hydraulics 

away  before  you  lay  aside  this  paper.  f  ...... strueturat  Drafting  . surveying 

AHHrecc- _  M  . Telephone  1‘raetlee  . Telegraphy 

g\uuress>.  w  . . Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting  . Teatlles 

/J  . College  Preparatory  Course  . Heat,  Vent,  and  Plumbing 

Name.  - . . . . . . . 

"  Address . 


O.  C.  MILLER,  State  Secretary, 
Room  19,  Administration  Bldg., 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO 


Occupation. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER.  is  owner  and  the  survivor  takes  the 


Defective  Title. 


whole  title  or  estate.  If  the  wife  is  a 


I  have  signed  a  written  contract  to  buy 
a  place,  and  have  taken  possession ;  a  mort¬ 
gage  has  been  assigned.  It  now  appears 
that  the  title  is  defective  in  that  there  is 
one  conveyance  missing.  The  seller  has 
agreed  to  procure  the  deed,  but  cannot  do 
it.  What  should  I  do?  h.  G. 

New1  York. 

You  should  not  take  the  place  unless 
the  title  is  clear,  otherwise  the  real 
owner  may  eject  you.  You  have  a  cause 
of  action  against  the  seller  on  his  con¬ 
tract  to  sell.  You  can  recover  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  market  value  and 


widow  she  may  will  it  as  she  wishes.  If 
she  does  not  wish  it  to  descend  to  the 
nearest  heirs  we  advise  her  to  make  a 
will,  even  if  she  is  married. 

Tenant’s  Rights. 

I  am  a  tenant  on  shares,  the  yearly  lease 
expiring  next  April.  The  landlord  just  sold 
the  farm.  Please  state  what  rights  I  have 
as  to  crops  sown  last  Fall ;  also  as  to  the 
manure  on  the  place.  b.  m.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Growing  crops  are  a  part  of  the  realty 
and  pass  to  the  purchaser.  If  your  con- 


the  purchase  price,  with  allowances  for 
your  inconveniences.  The  seller  may 
sue  any  responsible  grantor  on  the  cove¬ 
nants  in  the  deeds,  as  each  seller  or 
grantor  warranted  the  title  at  the  time 
of  the  sale. 

Invalidated  Insurance. 

My  house  was  vacant  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  occupied ;  later  it  burned.  The  insur¬ 
ance  company  refuses  to  pay  on  the  theory 
that  the  vacancy  without  leave  relieved 
them  of  their  liability.  What  should  I  do? 

New  York.  h.  a.  d. 

Insurance  is  a  contract  and  the  policy 
being  written  contains  all  of  the  terms, 
so  it  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  as  to  the  vacancy.  The  courts  pre¬ 
sume  that  each  owner  reads  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  warranties  before  he  procures 
the  policy  and  both  are  governed  by  the 
terms.  We  think  that  you  should  take 
the  matter  to  an  attorney,  for  a  jury 
would  do  all  they  could  for  the  owner. 

Redress  for  Defective  Machine. 

I  bought  a  machine,  looking  it  over,  but 
no  guarantee  was  given  with  it.  It  does 
not  do  the  work ;  I  cannot  use  it.  What 
can  I  do?  l.  f.  f. 

New  York. 

The  law  until  recently  was  “caveat 
emptor,”  let  the  buyer  beware.  But  now 
by  the  good  sense  of  our  judges  the  rule 
is  that  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that 
the  goods  are  suitable  for  the  purpose 
intended  and  free  from  latent  defects. 
This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  buyer  to  inspect  a  thing 
except  by  use.  We  think  that  you  have 
a  good  cause  of  action  against  the  party 
selling  it.  If  you  bought  it  on  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract  the  terms  of  that  will  pre¬ 
vail. 


tract  with  the  landlord  gave  you  a  right 
to  gather  the  crops  sown  you  could  look 
to  him  for  the  value  of  it.  As  you 
could  not  gather  your  crop  before  the 
end  of  your  lease  you  have  no  rights  as 
to  it.  As  to  the  manure,  the  courts  hold 
that  good  husbandry  requires  that  the 
manure  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  used 
there,  and  not  sold  from  it;  that  all 
manure  is  a  part  of  the  real  property 
and  cannot  be  sold  by  a  tenant.  This  is 
the  rule  in  absence  of  contract  to  the 
contrary,  but  does  not  apply  to  livery  or 
boarding  stables,  where  manure  may  be 
sold  by  tenant. 

Fences  In  Pennsylvania. 

Do  farmers  have  to  maintain  fences  to 
turn  cattle  in  this  State?  f.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  land  is  Improved  each  owner  must 
erect  and  maintain  a  sufficient  partition 
fence.  The  town  auditors  determine  what 
fence  is  a  legal  one.  If  the  adjoining 
neighbor  neglects  to  build  his  share  you 
may  do  it  and  charge  it  up  as  a  lien  on  his 
farm.  Waste  land  need  not  be  fenced. 

Liability  of  Employer. 

I  had  instructed  a  boy  to  use  a  paddle 
to  keep  silage  cutter  clear  from  clogging. 
He  did  not  watch  his  work,  and  when  the 
cutter  became  clogged  he  used  his  hand  and 
was  injured.  Am  I  liable  in  damages? 

Pennsylvania.  Jt  s< 

For  a  party  to  recover  damages  he  must 
show  that  you  were  careless  by  exposing  a 
dangerous  part  of  the  machine,  or  in  some 

way  did  not  do  all  a  prudent  man  should 
to  prevent  injury.  lie  must  show  also  that 
he  was  free  from  any  negligence  himself. 
But  as  the  boy  knew  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  work,  was  bidden  to  use  a  paddle, 
yet  used  his  hand,  he  assumed  the  risk,  and 
cannot  look  to  the  owner  or  employer  for 
any  measure  of  damages.  It  might  be  urged 
that,  it  is  wrong  to  allow  a  bov  to  work  near 
a  dangerous  cutter,  but  that  view  is  ex¬ 
treme  and  impracticable. 


Trimming  Division  Hedge. 

We  use  a  lopped  fence  here  made  of  small 
trees  bent  over.  A  neighbor,  disliking  the 
grow’th,  is  cutting  them  down  to  the  center 
of  the  fence.  As  this  will  soon  destroy  the 
whole  fence  please  advise  me  what  to  do. 

Long  Island.  p.  g. 

The  statutes  of  New  York  require 
each  owner  to  maintain  suitable  division 
fences  unless  he  serves  written  notice  on 
his  neighbors  that  he  is  willing  that  Tiis 
land  shall  be  a  common.  In  case  of  any 
dispute  as  to  erection,  repair  or  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  division  fence  or  injury  done 
by  reason  of  insufficient  fence  the  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  referred  to  two  fence  view¬ 
ers  of  the  town,  who  may  call  in  a  third. 
They  inspect  the  fences,  property  dam¬ 
aged,  cost  of  building  them,  take  testi¬ 
mony  and  file  report  of  their  findings, 
which  becomes  a  lien  on  the  property. 
They  seem  to  have  extensive  jurisdiction 
over  all  disputes  in  this  line. 

Quality  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

Is  there  any  Federal  law  establishing 
standards  of  quality  for  goods  shipped  from 
ono  State  to  another?  l.  b.  a. 

Connecticut. 

The  Pure  Food  Act  gave  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  set 
up  and  define  standards,  quality  and  pur¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  meas¬ 
ure,  but  applies  only  to  food  stuffs  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  is  doing  vast 
good  in  pointing  out  harmful  adultera¬ 
tions  and  injurious  mixtures.  If  the 
several  States  will  apply  these  standards 
to  State  trade  the  public  would  be  ef¬ 
fectually  protected  from  harmful  foods. 

Joint  Ownership  of  Property. 

A  husband  and  wife  take  property  in  the 
name  of  each  jointly.  The  wife  wishes  to 
devise  it  by  will.  Can  she  do  it? 

Ohio.  M.  L.  F. 

This  is  an  estate  by  the  entirety;  each 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.’ — Adv. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing- 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  <i 
3,000  times  a  minute.5? I 
Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 
ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St 


Lancaster, 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 


The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist .  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
- *  of  vine,  effectually  kill-^^ 


nign  pressure,  tnusreacn 
part  of  vine,  effectually  k 
ing  bugsand  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard  i 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Ago 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
it.  Write  today. 


r  Iron  Age 
Four  ltow  Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  1Q2S,Grenloch,  N.J. 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  82  pajjes, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
9  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Superior  Disc  Drills  Plant  For  Profit. 


The  Superior  Disc  Drill  is  not  an  experiment,  or  something  new.  Thousands  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  grain-growing  world  are  using  Superior 
Grain  Drills,  not  only  for  sowing  Oats.  Wheat.  Rye.  Barley.  Rice,  etc.,  but  for  drilling 
Cow  Peas,  Beans.  Beets,  and  all  other  large  and  small  grains.  The  Superior  Drill  will 
accurately  sow  any  and  ail  seeds  from  tiny  grass  seeds  to  large  bush  lima  beans, 
without  cracking  the  seed. 

The  Superior  Drill  is  manufactured  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  and  we  have  machines 
that  are  built  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  that  confront  the  farmers  in  every 
locality  in  the  grain-raising  world. 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Superior  Drill  for  yourself  as  to  its  choice  material, 
strength,  simplicity  and  the  work  that  it  has  done  and  will  do.  We  ask  you  to  go  to 
your  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill  before  you  purchase  any  Drill. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  some  other  make  of  Drill  that  your  dealer  tells  you  is 

just  as  good”  as  the  Superior.  There  are  many  imitations  on  the  market,  but  imi¬ 
tations  are  never  as  good  as  the  genuine. 

We  sell  the  Superior  Drills  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  be  and  to  do  ALL  that  we 
claim  for  them.  They  MUST  do  ALL  we  claim.  There  is  no  “string”  tied  to  this 
warranty.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  a  farmer,  and  shows  honest,  straighforward 
dealing  on  our  part. 


Here  are  a  Few 
Advantages  of  the 


“SUPERIOR.” 


The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story. 


1 — The  Superior  Drill  will  sow  any  seed  from 
the  finest  grass  seed  to  bush  lima  beans. 

!4 — The  Superior  will  sow  any  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  or  granular  lime,  and  it  willsow  it  right 
and  in  any  quantity  desired. 

3—  You  can  reseed  worn-out  and  run-down 
pastures  and  meadows  with  the  Superior  Disc 
Drill.  The  Superior  puts  the  grass  seed  under 
the  sod  without  turning  it.  The  work  does 
away  with  “sod  binding/’  You  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  astonished  at  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  old  pastures  and  meadows  with  a  Superior 
Disc  Drill. 

4—  The  Superior  Disc  Drill  deposits  the  seed 
at  the  axial  center  of  the  discs  and  plants  the 
6eed  In  an  even  depth  right  in  the  very  toe 
of  the  seed  trench,  without  being  mixed  with 
the  soil. 

A— The  Superior  is  the  strongest,  most 
simple,  lightest  draft,  best  made  grain  drill  In 
the  world. 

(>— The  Superior  Drill  sows  evenly— every 
feed  exactly  the  same  amount.  No  skipping, 


Our  1908  Catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking, 
a  Postal  Card  will  bring  both  books. 


no  bunching,  no  choking.  Impossible  to  go 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  without  putting 
seen  in  the  ground.  You  can't  tell  where  you 
stop  or  where  you  start  in  a  field  after  the 
seed  comes  up. 

~ — The  Superior  Disc  Drill  will  run  and  do 
good  work  wherever  a  disc  harrow  will  run. 
Stalks,  mud,  pea  vines,  crab  grass,  or  any  other 
trash,  has  no  terrors  for  a  Superior  Disc  Drill. 

N — Drilled  oats  and  all  small  grains  will 
withstand  the  drouth,  much  better  than  where 
broadcasted. 

9 —  You  will  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  If  you 
sow  it  in  the  spring  at  the  same  time  you  do 
your  oats  or  wheat,  because  the  young  clover 
plants  get  a  good  stocky  growth  at  a  very  crit¬ 
ical  time— when  they  need  sun  and  air. 

10—  In  winter-wheat  sections,  the  farmer 
can  go  into  liis  wheat  fields,  sow  the  clover 
seed  right  down  through  the  grain  tubes  Into 
the  ground  and  the  discs  will  cultivate  the 
wheat.  Don’t  think  this  will  hurt  your  wheat. 
It  will  Increase  your  crop. 


So  is  our  1908  Superior  Almanac.  Your  request  on 


We  also  Manufacture  Potato  Planters,  Corn  Planters,  Corn  Drills  and  Disc  narrows. 
Investigate  these  machines  before  purchasing. 

TIIE  SUPERIOR  URIEL  CO.,  Uept.  lO,  Springfield,  Oliio. 

Division  The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated. 

9BBSESSEEBZZZ22E1 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS 


Just  what  you  want  for  sowing  broadcast.  Fertilizer,  T.irne,  etc. 

- '^'TSW—W  lllUlllll  ' 


Strong  and 
well  made 


Large 

Capacity 


_  EMPIRE  BROADCAST  FERTILIZER  SOWER 

Write  for  information. 

EMPIRE  DIHEIj  CO.,  Sliortsville,  N.Y. 


i 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 

.  V  •  .  ;f*'V 


sea  Green&Purple  Slate  Roo! 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
j  heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
L  irst  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
f  E®D "J'L .g00'1  money  for  poor  roofing.  II  WRITE  TO 
US  A I  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

!  THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mali 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber ' 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
’ — "  and  you  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
Y  our  hel  p. _  — 


Ullfeqq 


me 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


we  oe i  me  rac 
—Others  do  th 
Best  The 
Can 

.  A  15-year-c 
boy  can  opera 
successful! 
Two  hands  c 
5.000  feet  per  du 
15,000  mills  in  u 
the  world  ov< 
Variable  Feed,  B’rictii 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Ti 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produ 
resnlts  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  f 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P„  Steam  Engin 
-  _  and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Fe< 
Mi  11  tt,  1  laners,  Shingle  Mills.  Wood  Saws  und  Wat 
—  .  : romPt  shipment  and  we  pay  tiio  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILD  MFG.  CO„  Dox  30Ji,  iilUDGEPOItT,  A Ld 
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FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

Use  of  Swamp  Muck. 

F.  IF.  M.  Lyons,  N.  Y. — I  own  an  upland 
farm;  can  get  plenty  of  good  inuek  and  air- 
slaked  lime.  What  proportion  and  other 
Ingredients  would  make  a  good  fertilizer? 
Would  nitrate  of  soda  be  good  to  put 
around  apple  trees  to  warm  the  soil? 

Ans. — Muck  varies  greatly  in  compo¬ 
sition.  Some  samples  contain  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure,  but  it 
is  in  such  insoluble  forms  that  plants 
cannot  use  it  until  it  has  fermented.  Do 
not  haul  the  muck  straight  from  the 
swamp  to  the  field.  Let  it  be  “cooked” 
or  fermented  in  a  compost  heap  first. 
Make  this  compost  heap  on  well-drained 
land  near  the  swamp.  Haul  out  a  good 
load  and  dump  it  on  the  ground.  Then 
scatter  over  it  30  pounds  or  more  of 
lime.  Build  up  the  heap  in  this  w(ay 
about  eight  feet  wide,  four  feet  high,  and 
as  long  as  desired,  using  the  lime  with 
each  load.  You  may  use  50'  pounds  of 
lime  if  it  is  cheap  enough.  To  make  a 
complete  fertilizer  you  should  add  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  By  using  25 
pounds  of  ground  bone  and  15  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  with  each  load  you 
will  have  a  far  better  mixture.  In  a 
few  weeks  fermentation  will  start  in  the 
pile — the  lime  helping  it.  In  about  three 
months  the  pile  should  be  forked  over, 
beginning  at  one  end  and  throwing  into 
a  new  pile.  The  muck  will  break  up 
crumbly  and  fine,  and  when  thoroughly 
fermented  will  be  equal  to  manure.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  will  not  “warm  up  the  soil.” 
You  should  use  horse  manure  for  that 
purpose.  The  nitrate  will  furnish  soluble 
nitrogen,  and  thus  start  the  trees  into 
early  growth. 

Value  of  Mixed  Goods. 

E.  E.  II.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — Last  year  I 
spread  barnyard  manure  on  sod  and  plowed 
It  under  and  planted  to  corn  this  Spring. 

I  wish  to  turn  that  back,  sow  to  oats  and 
seed.  Which  of  these  phosphates  would  you 
use?  No.  1,  price  $33.  Analysis;  nitrogen, 
1.04  to  2.47  per  cent ;  available  phosphoric 
acid,  8  to  10  per  cent:  potash,  10  to  12  per 
cent.  No.  2,  price  $22.  Available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  10  to  12  per  cent;  potash,  8  to 
10  per  cent.  The  agent  tells  me  that  where 
land  has  been  recently  manured  it  does  not 
need  nitrogen. 

.  Ans. — We  think  the  oats  would  do 
better  with  a  little  soluble  nitrogen.  They 
start  when  the  ground  is  cold.  Usually 
after  Winter  most  of  the  nitrates  (de¬ 
scribed  in  the  fertilizer  articles)  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  soil.  As  the 
ground  gets  warmer  the  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  manure  will  become  avail¬ 
able,  but  often  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  beginning  will  give  the  oats  a 
good  start.  We  would  first  get  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  bulletin  from  Geneva,  and  see  how 
close  these  fertilizers  run  to  the  guaran¬ 
tee.  Also  see  how  much  of  that  nitro¬ 
gen  is  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  If  none 
of  it  is  in  that  form  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  use  it.  To  get  the  valuation 
of  fertilizers  follow  the  plan  given  on 
page  99  and  see  what  acid  phosphate, 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda 
will  cost  you.  Taking  the  figures  quoted 
you  will  have  No.  1,  33  pounds  at  18 
cents,  $5.94 ;  160  pounds  phosphoric  acid 
at  4.0  cents,  $7.36;  200  pounds  potash  at 
4.3  cents,  $8.60;  total,  $21.90.  You  will 
see  that  this  amount  of  plant  food  can 
be  had  in  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  muriate  potash  and  1,150  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  No.  2,  200  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  at  4.6  cents,  $9.20;  160 
pounds  potash  at  4.3  cents ;  $6.88 ;  total, 
$16.08.  You  get  the  same  in  1,450 
pounds  acid  pnosphate  and  350  pounds 
muriate  of  potash. 

Nameless  Fertilizer;  Late  Cultivation. 

A.  N.  R.,  Branchvillc  N.  J. — 1,  At  a  sale 
of  unclaimed  freight  by  the  Erie  railroad 
a  short  time  ago  the  auctioneer  selling  by 
catalogue  came  to  five  bags  of  fertilizer. 

I  had  not  seen  the  bags  but  thought  that 
almost  anything  in  the  line  of  commercial 
fertilizer  should  be  worth  my  bid  of  40 
cents  per  bag.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  it. 
There  are  no  tags  or  brand  on  the  bags  to 
Indicate  the  kind.  It  is  in  125-pound  bags. 
What  is  it?  2.  A  short  time  ago  I  read 
that  experiments  at  different  places  had 
found  strong  evidence  that  late  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees  did  not  make  them  liable  to 


Winter-killing,  as  is  the  almost  universal 
belief.  Have  the  experiments  of  either  of 
these  men  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  sample  looked  like  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  but  we  could  not  be  sure. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  send  a  sample 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station  for  ex¬ 
amination.  2.  We  do  not  think  these 
articles  have  been  printed  in  book  form. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  seems  to  vary. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
when  thorough  culture  is  given  it  is 
better  to  stop  cultivating  in  late  July 
or  August  and  sow  some  “cover  crop.” 
This  is  presumed  to  stop  the  growth  of 
the  trees  and  permit  them  to  ripen  their 
wood  before  Winter.  We  have  culti¬ 
vated  and  fertilized  young  trees  so  that 
they  kept  growing  until  frost  without 
Winter  injury,  but  not  advise  such  a 
course. 

Building  a  Hotbed. 

G.  C.  O.,  New  York. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  build  a  hotbed? 

Ans. — Select  a  well-drained  location 
with  a  southern  exposure.  Dig  a  pit  18 
inches  deep,  six  feet  wide  and  as  long 
as  required.  Set  posts  in  the  corners 
and  sides  of  the  bed,  driving  them  in 
solidly.  The  posts  on  north  side  should 
be  three  feet  high  from  bottom  to  pit 
and  on  south  side  nine  inches  lower.  On 
the  inner  side  of  these  posts  nail  inch 
boards  10  or  12  inches  wide.  On  the 
north  side  the  top  of  boards  should  be 
on  a  line  with  the  top  of  posts ;  on  the 
south  side  an  inch  higher.  Put  on  the 
end  boards  and  plane  down  any  un¬ 
even  places  so  that  the  sash  will  fit 
snugly.  Fresh  coarse  horse  manure  is 
the  best  heating  material.  A  week  before 
using  fork  it  over  and  pile  in  a  com¬ 
pact  heap  to  heat.  Water  the  manure 
frequently  when  forking  over,  so  that 
it  will  be  moist  when  put  into  the  bed, 
thus  preventing  the  heat  from  drying 
the  soil.  When  the  manure  is  in  con¬ 
dition,  spread  several  inches  of  coarse 
material,  like  cornstalks,  on  bottom  of 
pit.  Put  in  manure  and  tramp  firmly 
until  a  bed  about  18  inches  deep  is  made. 
On  this  sprinkle  five  or  six  inches  of 
good  garden  soil,  put  on  the  sash  and 
bank  the  exposed  sides  of  the  frame 
with  earth.  The  seed  may  be  sown  the 
next  day.  The  bed  will  require  careful 
watching  to  get  sufficient  ventilation 
without  drafts. 

“Tommie,  how  do  you  make  a  tri¬ 
angle?”  “Pull  one  side  out  of  a  square 
and  glue  the  loose  ends.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano, 
The  Best  Natural  Manure. 
Special  Announcement. 

In  our  last  cargo  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano  our  Peruvian 
Agents  shipped  us  a  little  over 

One  Thousand  Tons  of  No.  2  Lotos  Peruvian  Guano 

This  material,  while  possessing  all  the  superior  natural  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Famous  Lobos  Peruvian  Guano,  varies  slightly  in 
analysis  from  the  latter. 

Because  of  this  slight  deviation  from  our  regular  standard,  we 
offer  (until  the  above  mentioned  limited  amount  is  sold),  this 

Splendid  Natural  Manure  at  a 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity 

to  test  the  merits  of  the  World’s  Best  Fertilizer. 

r,The  standard  by  which  we  almost  instinctively 

measure  the  value  of  all  other  fertilizers.”  (James 
J.  IT.  Gregory). 

Write  for  full  details,  and  for  our  Fertilizer  Literature.  Be  sure  to 
mention  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE- MORTIMER  CO., 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 
Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 
Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
and  Peruvian  Brands. 

24  STONE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 

Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  — - 

Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 


Saiamsr  btrsji 

Spring  ini 
inlgnn  Sisrijl 

•  Winter  Histigi 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
Him  Bill*  $8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities. 

churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 


DIGGING  POTATOES  AT  DEDHAM,  MASS.  Each  Row  Shows  Separate — Not  Two  Rows  Together 

RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.  WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FURNISH  YOU  WHAT 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN.  FERTILIZERS  YOU  NEED. 
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Ruralisms 


Group  the  Evergreens. — Few  objects 
add  so  much  to  farm  homes  and  country 
estates  generally  as  well  arranged  coni¬ 
ferous  evergreens.  They  relieve  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  Winter  landscapes,  and  add 
variety  and  cheerfulness  to  the  Summer 
aspect,  besides  furnishing  very  real  pro¬ 
tection  and  shelter  from  driving  storms. 

When  used  purely  as  wind-breaks  they 
will  naturally  be  thickly  planted  in  ing  was 


blocks  or  rows  in  the  proper  situations 
to  shield  buildings  or  fields  from  the 
most  objectionable  winds,  but  when  used 
for  ornament  they  may  be  placed  where 
their  presence  is  most  effective.  The 
older  plan  of  dotting  tall-growing  firs, 
spruces  and  pines  about  the  lawn,  so 
that  each  specimen  may  have  space  for 
development  has  given  way  to  the  more 
pleasing  method  of  grouping  related  or 
contrasting  species  together  so  that  mas¬ 
sive  effects  are  quickly  obtained  even 
at  the  expense  of  individual  symmetry. 
Forest  conditions  are  thus  more  closely 
imitated,  and  growth  proceeds  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  but  natural  way.  Overcrowding 


vidual  was  carefully  considered,  and 
combinations  accordingly  made.  The 
tallest  and  most  vigorous  kinds  were  na¬ 
turally  placed  in  the  centers  of  the 
groups,  and  the  dwarfer  subjects  out¬ 
side  in  rather  irregular  gradation,  but 
care  was  taken  to  have  the  differing 
habits  and  tints  of  foliage  contrast  or 
harmonize  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
distances  apart  ranged  from  eight  to  12 
feet,  but  might  have  been  greater,  as 
there  is  already  need  to  take  out  a  few 
crowding  specimens.  The  actual  plant- 
simple  but  laborious.  The 


groups  were  first  staked  out  and  boles 
of  sufficient  size  dug  directly  in  the  sod, 
placing  the  top  soil  by  itself.  The  trees 
were  dug  with  as  good  a  ball  of  soil  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow, 
and  immediately  removed  to  the  hole 
prepared  for  their  reception.  In  plant¬ 
ing  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  trunk  and  roots  as  before,  and 
to  prevent  the  cut  ends  of  the  leading 
roots  from  being  tucked  under  the  ball. 
They  were  disposed,  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  in  their  natural  directions,  and  top 
soil  well  firmed  about  them.  The  sub¬ 
soil  was  placed  on  top,  but  also  well 
rammed  down.  A  mulch  of  loose  ma- 


is  delayed  by  pruning,  and  finally  nure  completed  the  operation.  Persist- 
averted  by  judicious  thinning.  Such  as-  ent  dry  weather  followed,  and  there  was 
sociation  of  varieties  certainly,  makes  some  wilting,  but  every  tree  lived.  The 
more  agreeable  effects  than  the  single  or  manure  mulch  was  annually  renewed  for 
dot  system  of  planting.  Magnificent  ex-  three  seasons,  not  as  liberally  as  we 
amples  of  evergreen  grouping,  the  work  would  like,  but  enough  to  keep  the  sur- 
of  competent  landscape  gardeners,  are  face  from  drying  out.  There  has  been 
everywhere  seen  in  parks  and  suburban  no  further  care  except  to  keep  the  grass 
places,  but  this  method  of  planting  is  short  immediately  about  the  trees  and 
not  frequently  enough  employed  by  top  a  few  too  aspiring  shoots,  to  make 
farmers  and  amateurs.  When  consider-  the  trunks  more  stocky.  The  Varieties 
ing  the  planting  of  conifers  for  home  used  were  chiefly  Red  and  White  pines, 
ornament  it  may  often  be  more  desir-  White,  Norway  and  Douglas  spruces, 
able  to  buy  numbers  of  small  specimens  Nordmann’s  and  Cephalonian  firs,  and 
of  the  desired  varieties  for  grouping  American  and  Asiatic  arbor  vitses,  but 
than  a  few  large  ones  for  individual  there  is  also  the  local  scrub  pine  of  New 
planting.  Jersey  and  the  heavy-wooded  Pinus 

Evergreens  on  the  Rural  Grounds. —  pondcrosa  of  the  West,  together  with 
Fig.  67,  page  143,  shows  the  present  ,,,  w  ^ cws ’  3uniPers>  tw0  finely  colored 
condition  of  a  portion  of  the  Rural  ue  SP' }1(jcs> ,  an<^  several  Hemlock 
Grounds,  planted  chiefly  to  native  coni-  •sPI”<'es.  ie  hemlocks  and  Red  pines, 
fers,  with  a  view  to  permanent  decora-  °  ,  }c  ,w  !°  ?’  P  easc  ,11S  mos*>  but  we  do 
tive  effect.  This  southeast  slope,  facing  no  .  5C  iat  <Tca\  c  sPa]e  any  ’  \e 
the  distant  ocean,  was  about  as  bleak  Ies  now  are  established, 

a  location,  when  it  came  under  the  writ-  ,  S  iaYe  some  °f  ^le  ra.rer  Retinosporas 
er’s  control,  as  could  be  imagined.  a”  •  ,  lcr  1X101  c  expensive  conifers  and 

Though  rather  steep  for  economical  till-  ax  ,s  in  ftTOUPs  .not  shown  in  the  fig- 

age  it  had  been  used  in  the  past  for  "rf».  >ut  ‘houSh  interesting,  we  do  not 
nursery  and  trucking  purposes.  Fine  consider  them  anywhere  near  as  desirable 
peaches,  melons  and  asparagus  had  been  -1  om  pm  pose  as  he  st  ronger  grow- 
grown  there  in  the  days  when  the  only  kinds  above  mentioned.  If  no  ser- 

transportation  to  New  York  markets,  £“?  occur11we  the  ?S~ 

40  miles  away,  was  by  means  of  sailing  Pect  of  the  place  will  greatly  change  for 

vessels.  It  had  lately  been  neglected  the  better  during  the  next 10  years ,  Our 
and  the  gullied  surface  was  sparsely  object  ,n  entering  into  this  detail  is  to 
covered  with  brambles,  scrub  sumach  show  that  fairly  extensive  improvements 
and  broom  sedge,  with  a  scattering  j  way  ,°  decorative  evergreen 

growth  of  young  Red  cedars,  some  of  ^  ‘  F  ina^  ,c  m.‘u.L'  at  Sllia^  money 
which  were  allowed  to  remain.  As  the  cos*  wherc  l!"ie  a,.ld  home  labor  are  not 
area  shown  scarcely  exceeds  an  acre  senous  considerations, 
its  immediate  reclamation  would  have  Dooryard  Plantings.  —  In  dooryard 
been  an  easy  matter  if  sufficient  money  plantings  where  there  is  too  little  space 
had  been  available  for  the  purpose,  but  for  groupings  or  mass  effect  it  is  best 
it  was  thought  best  to  go  slow  in  the  not  to  plant  closely.  One  or  more  well 
matter.  The  gradual  use  of  ax  and  chosen  specimens  should  be  placed 
mattock  rid  us  of  the  most  objection-  where  there  are  chances  for  proper  de- 
able  bushes  and  tufts.  A  half  day's  vclopinent.  We  all  know  homes  made 
work  with  team  and  scraper  filled  the  ever  gloomy  by  double  ranks  of  tall 
worst  gullies.  The  surface  was  then  evergreens,  chiefly  the  leggy  samples  of 
broken  and  fined  with  plow  and  harrow;  Norway  spruce  formerly  sent  out  by 
a  mixture  of  Red-top  and  Orchard  nurserymen.  Who  does  not  feel  a  de¬ 
grass,  followed  by  White  and  Alsike  sire  to  grasp  an  ax  and  fell  some  of 
clover,  was  sown.  Right  here  the  worst  these  over-shadowing  trees,  letting  in 
mistake  was  made,  the  effects  of  which  the  sunlight  where  it  has  long  been  a 
we  will  suffer  for  many  years  to  come,  stranger?  Careful  planting  and  ju- 
The  grasses  all  caught  well,  but  the  dicious  thinning  will  avoid  such  de- 
Orchard  grass  proved  from  the  first  an  pressing  effects.  Nurseries  grow  much 
intolerable  nuisance.  The  great  tus-  better  trees  than  formerly,  and  gener- 
socks  appear  likely  to  endure  perpetu-  ally  sell  at  lower  prices.  There  is  little 
ally,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  need  for  planting  the  lanky,  sparse- 
mattock.  We  grub  them  out  by  the  hun-  rooted  individual  trees  that  used  to  be 
dred  each  season.  The  surface  is  fre-  so  common.  It  is  possible  to  buy  stocky, 
quently  mown  with  the  scythe  during  well-furnished  specimens  with  dense 
Summer,  as  it  is  too  uneven  for  other  root  systems,  developed  by  repeated 
tools,  but  the  vigorous  Orchard  grass  transplantings,  that  will  quickly  estab- 
is  ever  in  the  lead.  We  should  have  lish  themselves  and  make  immediate 
used  Red-top  alone,  or  combined  Ken-  good  effect.  As  for  varieties  it  is  al- 
tucky  Blue  grass  with  it,  thus  making  ways  well  to  use  those  that  succeed  best 
a  rough  lawn  from  the  outset.  White  in  your  immediate  locality.  Norway 
clover  has  entirely  replaced  the  Alsike,  and  Oriental  spruce,  Siberian  arborvitae, 
and  the  effect  grows  better  each  year  White  pine  and  hemlock  appear  most 
as  we  worry  out  the  clumpy  Orchard  generally  acceptable,  but  there  are  many 
grass.  When  a  fair  sod  was  established  other  good  ones,  including  the  magnifi- 
we  began  to  consider  the  necessity  of  cent  spruces  of  the  northwest,  w.  v.  F. 
permanent  tree,  and  shrub  planting.  Fine 


specimens  could  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
but  only  at  prohibitory  prices.  A  var¬ 
iety  of  young  conifers,  mostly  in  three 
and  four-year  sizes,  was  procured  from 
different  nurseries.  We  had  much  as¬ 
sistance  in  making  selection  from  R. 
Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  who 
kindly  furnished  some  of  the  scarcer 
western  species  for  trial.  These  little 
trees,  some  scarcely  a  foot  high,  were 
planted  two  feet  or  more  apart  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows,  and  cultivated  for  three  sea¬ 
sons.  Five  years  ago,  in  May,  they  were 
transplanted  to  their  present  positions, 
growing,  in  some  instances,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  to  heights  of  45  feet  with  corre¬ 
sponding  spread  of  branches.  In  plan¬ 
ning  the  groups  the  character,  aspect 
and  possible  future  size  of  each  indi- 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

■  ■  V  HIRFH 
Two  things  much  desired  by  every  utri  d 
farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead- 
era  because  they  do  bet-  ^  /I 

ter  work,  do  it  easier, 
do  more  of  it,  and  '  V/ 
thus  save  hired  **  ***  06 

help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made 
able. 

No.  6  Com 
bined 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

"AlltO-Pop”  nozzle. 

J  Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-oir.  Doubles  ca- 
I  pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
I  by  usin^  the  '‘Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

jE.  C.  Brown  Co.,  88  J.jst..  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


■A  :  V 

; 


n— . . 

I  and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
^ fk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
1  r-m.rm  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

no  Now.  Gets  twice  the  results  with*  ame  labor 
F‘ 


Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

IBEast  Are.,  Rochester,  H,  I. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
5  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
I  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpe  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

POTATOES  ^teh 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PCMl*  CO..  8  llth  8b,  Elmira,  N.  X 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Every  thing— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Cart  ami  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  PKFFLIiK,Box46,Hightstowii,N.J. 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  CRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip, _ New  York. 

Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

/Writenow  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how 
increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  7 S'/a  and 
how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines 


which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  spray,  dig  and 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proveniby  our  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  potato  ma¬ 
chine  building.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Sabin  St..  Jackson.Mich. 


HP 


D.  S.  A. 


February  22, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  all  Insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener  ,f  ru  i  t  or  (lower 
grower  should  write 
for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue,  desorbing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  ami  vege¬ 
table  crops,  and  much 

_  valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  LQuincy,  III. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Ouril-H.  P. 
air-cooled  ongino  cau  bo  easily  detached  and  used 
where  over  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  tiie  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  (3  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
itoscliert  Press  Co. .llHWostWator  St.,Syracuse,N.Y 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  00  acres  per  dtyi 

DOUBLE  ACTlONiV  JOINTED  POLE  CITD* 

co'  -ft  ™  **  -SEND  FOR  SB 


NO 

CC  MORE 

«=r  use 
e-3  for  • 

C_J  PLOW. 


SEND  FOR 
//  ^IRCULAASTOTHt 

4L,  CUTAWAY 
HARROW, 

-  C0.C 

HtGGANUM, 
CONN.  US.  A., 


Jointed  Polo  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  kucp8  their  Heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rov.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  0  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
— chinos  will  kill  witch-grass, 
CaY.?)  Wlla  mustard,  charlock, 
'  hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  totlio 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  Tools  are  sold  by  me,  Sales  Agt. 
for  four  Counties.  J.  A.  McPherson,  LoRoy ,  N.Y. 


Top  Buggies 

Ru  N  AB  O  U  TS^32£? 


GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
DIR  ECT  TO  VOU  . 

—— — : —  l9C>a  BUGGV  BOOK  FREE 

BUOB&SCHEU  cTncinnati^hiS. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&SuIphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  In  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  ‘  Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  lias 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Pcnna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


SCALECIDE' 


HAS 

\ORDtfT 

I  A 

1  BARREL  i 
i  NO  tv 


MADE  SPRAYING  EASY 

N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17  '07,  says ;  *  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
ro  one  tnat  you  have  the  San  .Tosft  SprIp  rvn  vnnp  ninoo  on»i  An  not  im nm  «t  an/T 
advises  the  use 


I.  ,  /t  rt  ,  x/*ey/*  i  ue  u nances  areaoouca  nunarea 

fr.  •  on  your  P'ace  and  do  not  know  it,"  and 

advises  the  use  of  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  "  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday. 
at-<t  a  ^  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 


adding  water. 
Prices:  1  gal 
Ore 


our  factory. 


81.00:  5  gal..  * _  „  , 

'rder  to-day.  Write  for  boo 

U.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg 

Y< 


83.25;  10  gal..  6.00; 
)klet  N 


*  •  vl  •  IT  IVYt  1  1  LV  •  «  I 

11  liroadwuy,  Not 


.  50  gal.  bbl.,  525.00.  F,  O.  B. 
and  free  sample^ 

Chemists, 

ork  City.  | 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Com  Weather. — Visions  of  February 
plowing  and  nightmares  of  the  ice  men 
alike  changed  to  roughshod  wild  horses 
when  the  northwest  wind  came  roaring 
down  our  valley  at  last.  The  mercury 
hovered  around  zero  for  nearly  10  days, 
and  with  snow  enough  for  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  we  felt  like  Winter  at  last.  I  do 
not  think  the  peach  buds  have  been  hurt 
yet,  while  the  strawberries  are  better  off 
under  this  snow.  It  is  hard  to  find 
profitable  outdoor  work  on  a  farm  like 
ours  in  this  sort  of  weather.  We  are 
shelling  corn  and  grinding  grain,  and 
patching  up  things  for  Spring.  Jack  and 
Henry  are  clearing  brush.  We  shall 
plant  a  new  orchard  of  apples  and 
pears  this  Spring.  The  second  growth 
and  brush  have  been  cut  off  and  partly 
burned.  When  the  ground  thaws  we 
shall  twist  out  the  smaller  stumps  and 
tear  up  the  ground  as  best  we  can  with 
a  disk  plow.  The  trees  will  be  planted 
close  together  (20  feet)  and  after  hoeing 
once  or  twice  mulched  with  whatever 
we  can  find  that  is  suitable.  On  part  of 
the  field  I  think  we  can  get  the  ground 
clean  enough  to  plant  some  of  our  flint 
corn. 

Inside  the  house  Winter  moves  on 
cheerfully.  Onr  hot-water  heater  keeps 
the  house  warm,  and  the  sun  pours  in 
through  the  windows  whenever  there  is 
any  to  pour.  There  is  always  a  big  pan 
of  baked  apples  ahead,  and  Charlie  has 
sent  us  two  boxes  of  oranges  from 
Florida.  With  an  abundance  of  fuel  and 
food  and  good  books  to  read,  and  no 
end  of  duties  to  perform,  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  can  keep  comfortably  out  of 
mischief.  After  all,  who  does  more 
than  that?  The  children  have  come  in 
their  history  to  the  story  of  Hannibal. 
He  is  a  great  hero  with  them.  I  tell 
them  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
history,  because  he  was  able  to  keep  a 
discordant  army  together.  His  men  did 
not  fight  for  love  of  country  or  for  any 
of  the  patriotic  sentiments  we  venerate 
to-day.  They  had  little  in  common  ex¬ 
cept  their  great  belief  in  their  com¬ 
mander.  Every  other  great  general  had 
a  national  sentiment  back  of  him. 
Hannibal  held  his  terrible  crowd  to¬ 
gether  by  the  force  of  his  own  personal 
power.  Those  old  heroes  have  their  uses 
even  in  these  modern  days.  When  a 
boy  goes  about  telling  people  how 
Hannibal  climbed  over  the  Alps  through 
ice  and  snow  he  can  hardly  find  the 
face  to  complain  when  he  has  to  get  up 
to  start  the  fire  or  go  out  into  the  storm 
to  cut  wood.  When  this  cold  weather 
struck  our  valley  the  Italians  working 
on  the  road  all  cpiit  and  made  for  the 
city.  Our  boys  think  that  perhaps  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  old  Romans  did  not 
stay  in  the  Alps  and  fight. 

Questions  are  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters.  Many  of  them  are  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  must  ask  for  help.  Here 
is  one  from  Virginia: 

Will  Spring-sown  Alfalfa  grow  sufficient 
for  turning  in  about  first  or  middle  of  May: 
Diggs,  Va.  o.  c.  d. 

No.  Alfalfa  will  not  make  enough 
growth  in  that  time  to  pay.  Alfalfa  is 
weak  and  spindling  as  compared  with 
the  clover.  It  is  intended  for  a  long- 
lived  crop  and  will  not  take  (he  place  of 
the  annuals.  I  would  sow  Canada  field 
peas  as  early  as  the  ground  would  work. 
They  will  make  a  fair  growth  in  your 
country  by  May  15,  and  can  then  be 
plowed  under. 

Here  is  a  somewhat  similar  question 
from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
plowing  under  a  green  crop  for  potatoes. 
As  I  have  a  lot  of  Refugee  bean  seed  that 
Is  not  salable  would  you  think  It  good 
policy  to  sow  these  beans  thick  very  early 
on  gravel  ground,  plow  them  under  about 
June  10  to  15,  ami  plant  the  potatoes 
about  June  20?  I  never  plant  potatoes 
earlier  than  that,  i  am  not  bothered  with 
bugs  or  blight.  We  almost  always  have 
rain  when  the  potatoes  are  setting.  Or 
would  you  consider  it  better  policy  to  buy 
Canada  pea  seed  for  the  same  purpose? 

w.  n.  s. 

Arc  you  sure  these  beans  will  sprout? 
Why  are  they  not  salable?  Tf  the  germ 
is  strong  we  would  sow  them  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  warm  enough.  We 
could  sow  Canada  peas  at  least  two 
weeks  before  it  would  be  safe  to  plant 
beans,  but  by  June  10  I  think  the  beans 
will  give  as  large  a  growth  to  plow 
under  as  the  peas.  Of  course  the  risk 
from  frost  will  be  greater  with  the 
beans;  still,  I  doubt  if  the  peas  will 
give  enough  more  of  a  crop  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  seed.  T  have  found  bean  and 
cow  pea  vines  excellent  as  green  manure. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  times  that  farmers  are 
studying  how  to  get  more  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  and  more  nitrogen  into  the  soil. 
Everyone  knows  what  they  can  grow 
by  plowing  under  a  good  sod.  Now  if 


we  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  sod  with¬ 
out  waiting  two  years  for  seeding  down 
the  small  farm  is  ahead. 

Here  is  one  from  Vermont : 

In  the  Summer  of  1907  a  neighbor  let 
the  job  of  cutting  and  putting  into  a  barn 
tlie  bay  on  a  part  of  his  farm  to  two  broth¬ 
ers.  The  brothers  were  to  have  one-third 
of  tlie  hay  for  doing  the  job.  No  particu¬ 
lar  way  for  dividing  the  hay  was  suggested 
at  tlie  time  the  job  was  let.  Will  The 
It.  N.-Y.  family  please  suggest  the  proper 
way  for  dividing  this  mow  of  hay  which 
is  about  24  feet  long.  12  feet  wide  ami  18 
feet  deep.  The  nearest  scales  on  which 
the  hay  can  be  weighed  are  about  2'/>  miles 
distant.  l.  a.  i*. 

If  my  little  girls  went  over  to  a 
neighbor’s  house  and  baked  a  big  cake  on 
any  such  agreement  I  should  advise 
them  to  measure  the  cake,  allow  fairly 
for  shrinkage  at  the  ends  and  then  cut 
off  one-third  for  their  share.  Tf  I  was 
this  farmer,  I  would  propose  the  same 
plan.  T  would  Dike  the  two  brothers 
up  in  the  hay  mow  and  see  that  all  cor¬ 
ners  were  packed  out  squarely,  and  the 
whole  levelled  off  so  that  the  pressure 
and  surface  would  be  uniform.  I  should 
then  suggest  taking  a  hay  knife  and 
cutting  down  eight  feet  of  that  mow 
at  either  end  or  in  the  center  as  agreed. 
A  hay  knife  will  make  a  clean  cut.  I 
have  used  one  for  sawing  off  many 
tons  of  hay. 

The  following  question  comes  from 
Arkansas : 

Is  there  a  man  in  America  who  keeps 
sweet  potatoes  the  year  round,  and  can  tell 
why  he  does  so?  i  would  like  lo  corre¬ 
spond  with  him.  a.  w.  r. 

Ozark,  Ark. 

All  I  can  say  with  absolute  truth  is 
that  I  cannot  do  it.  America  is  a  great 
country.  If  there  be  any  American  who 
can  answer  the  question — lie  may  have 
tlie  floor.  With  cold  storage  and  hot 
cans  the  life  of  many  articles  offered 
can  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Some 
people  can  do  things  on  the  run  and 
then  fall  down  in  telling  about  them. 

I  had  no  idea  that  cat  question  had 
such  claws  on  it.  Flere  is  a  note  from 
an  Iowa  man : 

I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  came 
up  when  you  allowed  the  old  maid  t<>  pull 
i lie  wool  over  your  eyes  far  enough  so  you 
took  the  eats  in  the  house.  I  really  wanted 
to  kick  you.  Cats  are  just  as  well  olT  in 
the  barn  as  any  other  stock,  and  will 
never  be  caught  sitting  on  the  windowsill 
if  they  are  fed  in  the  barn  but  no,  our 
dear  old  spinsters  will  open  their  tender 
hearts  and  mollycoddle  the  cats  until  they 
think  there  is  no  place  like  the  hearth 
rug.  I  shall  continue  to  consider  that  I 
build  what  house  we  have  for  wife  and  the 
boys,  and  don’t  propose  to  share  it  up  with 
a  cat  of  any  breed  or  price. 

Now  T  think  this  friend  would  resist 
the  temptation  to  kick  me.  I  am  a  long 
way  off,  and  if  I  found  he  was  larger  than 
I  am  I  would  keep  a  table  between  us 
while  I  pointed  out  to  him  our  little 
girls  and  the  way  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  the  cats.  When  he  come  to 
realize  just  what  real  affection  for  ani¬ 
mals  means  to  people,  both  old  and 
young  maids  would  cover  his  eyes  an 
inch  thick  with  wool.  h.  w.  C. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  propor  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machino  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  a  s  a 

formly.andbostof  ali  <T  Iron,  „  . 

never  bruises  or  (improved  Robbins) 

punctures  the  ^  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  00.,  Box  102PGrenlooh,  N.  J. 
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Don’t- Rust  Farm  Fence  g?r,:ss 

made.  Old-fushloncd  galvanized,  therefore 
can’t  rust.  40-Carbon  Elastic  Spring  Steel  Wire. 
80  Days’  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  oatalog  No.  57,  with 
prlocs,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fcnoo. 
Address  The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Uox  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfrs,  Orna'l  Wire  and  Orua'l  Steel  Picket  Fence. 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE 
Made  oi  heavy  gauge. 

Nos.  8,  9  and  lo  High  Car¬ 
lson  Colled  springs!  eel 
Wire,  bound  together  with  Nil. 
perlor  Rock,  making  Ntrong. 
ewt  fence  In  existence.  Prices 
low.  Eusy  terms.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

T1IR  SITPEIUOR  FRYCR  TO. 
Wept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlek- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  loweat  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  prlco-llst  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  5 
Box  230  MUNCIC,  IND. 
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Oats  Respond  Readily 

to  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  only  in  yield  but  espec¬ 
ially  in  quality.  Here  is  one  of  many  reports 
we  get:  “  Without  Nitrate  of  Soda,  36  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre;  with  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
64  bushels  per  acre — the  oats  weighing  in  the 
latter  case  41  lbs.  per  bushel — full  grain.” 

Valuable  book,  “Grass  Growing  for  Profit,”  sent  free. 


A  few  copies  of  “ Food  for  Hants,”  a  230-page  book ,  are  left 
for  distribution.  It  should  be  in  every  farmer’s  library  Jov 
reference.  Send  name  and  complete  address  on  post  card. 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


The  tools  that  increase  results 

No  other  farm  or  garden  tools  do  such  good  work  or  so  much  work  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  Planet  Jrs. 

Strong  and  easy-running.  Practical  and  lasting,  and  thoroughly  guaranteed. 

JNo.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
Cultivator  and  P low  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  ac¬ 
curately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks 
out  next  row  in  one  operation.  A  perfect  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe  and  Culti¬ 
vator  will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any 
other  horse  hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row. 

A  splendid  hiller;  no  equal  as  a  cultivator. 

Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  1908 
'Planet  Jrs — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener's  need. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107-V  Philadelphia  Pa 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  eround  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

„  and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  lO  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS, Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOOD 
MOWERS 


\ 


No.  10—  Cear  Drive 
No.  0— Chain  Drive 


When  hay  is  ready  to  cut,  how  _ 
nice  it  is  to  know  you  have  a  mower  that  will  “click” 

along  on  any  kind  of  ground,  cutting  a  clean,  smooth  swath  in  light  or 
heavy  grass  without  any  trouble.  When  you  turn  into  a  field  with  a 
Johnston  Mower  you  can  rest  assured  its  work  will  be  music  to  your 
ears.  There  are  so  many  good  features  about  these  mowers 
we  can  only  mention  a  tew  here.  Our  No.  10  is  gear  drive. 

No.  9  is  the  same  mower,  only  chain  drive.  This 
is  to  give  the  buyer  preference— some  want 
gear  drive,  others  chain  drive.  They  are 
roller-bearing  throughout,  making  them 
very  light  in  draft.  Wheels  are  high,  with 
three  pawls,  insuring  even  motion  and 
high  power— no  jar  to  knife  or  lost 
motion;  levers  convenient,  which, 


Farm 
Toots 

r  with  the  aid  of  a  perfect  foot 
lever,  makes  it  easy  to  pass  ob¬ 
structions.  turn  corners,  etc.,  giv¬ 


ing  full  control  of  bar 
Cutter  bar  always  rigid, 
top— nothing  to  catch  loose 
clog.  Knives  are  our  own  make 
cast  iron,  just  heavy  enough  to 
machinery  well  and  make  it  work 
smoothly.  Bearings  are  steel 
and  dust-proof.  We  also  make  a 
one-horse,  gear-drive  mower  that  is 
meeting  with  particular  favor  for 
small  farms,  orchards,  large  lawns 
and  parks.  Don’t  buy  a  mower 
until  you  have  sent  for  our  1908 
Catalog.  Do  it  today. 


at  all  times, 
smooth  on 

balance 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10 '2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  now  done  everything  we  can  to  force  Mr. 
Dawley  into  court  with  his  libel  suits  for  the  March 
term.  W e  are  thus  obliged  to  force  a  trial  against  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  the  right  to  expect  that  Governol 
Hughes  will  compel  Mr.  Dawley  to  come  into  court 
without  delay.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  be  ready  at 
any  time  on  10  days  notice.  It  is  now  their  move l 

* 

If  “The  Bag  of  Fertilizer”  was  not  picked  apart 
fine  enough  it  is  your  privilege  to  say  what  chunks 
you  want  ground  up.  It  is  like  the  insoluble  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  Tell  us  what  part  is  not  dissolved  and 
we  will  try  to  put  on  more  acid. 

* 

When  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  told  the  truth  in  his  report 
about  that  fertilizer  contract,  he  did  a  good  job. 
When  F.  D.  Squiers  gave  the  story  of  his  part  in 
that  famous  cattle  deal  he  used  one  sentence  that 
people  will  always  remember: 

If  it  is  not  for  the  agricultural  papers  to  expose 
frauds  and  more  especially  when  they  are  working 
their  nefarious  games  through  the  columns  of  said 
papers,  then  what  in  God’s  name  are  they  for ? 

Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  will  no  doubt  say 
that  their  mission  is  to  give  news  and  information 
along  lines  that  never  could  get  them  into  trouble. 

* 

We  have  been  urging  farmers  to  use  the  seed  test¬ 
ing  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  can  send  fair  samples  of  their  farm  seeds,  and 
learn  what  proportion  will  be  likely  to  sprout  and 
what  weed  seeds  are  present.  What  good  will  that 
do,  we  are  asked?  The  seedsmen  do  not  guarantee 
their  seeds  anyway.  We  think  there  are  few  reliable 
seedsmen  in  the  country  who  would  refuse  to  make 
good  if  the  Government  found  their  seed  full  of 
weed  seeds  and  more  or  less  dead.  The  seed  from 
the  best  seedsmen  never  would  be  found  in  such  con¬ 
dition  anyway.  We  believe  this  seed  testing  will  in 
time  help  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  foul  stuff  which  is 

seeding  our  farms  to  weeds. 

* 

As  we  intimated  last  week  he  would  do,  Governor 
Hughes  again  asks  the  New  York  Senate  to  remove 
Insurance  Commissioner  Kelsey.  For  a  year  we  have 
kept  standing  under  the  head  of  “Farmers’  Club”  the 
names  of  Senators  from  rural  counties  who  opposed 
the  Governor  in  this  matter.  We  now  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  represented  by  these  Senators  to  go  right 
at  them  with  postage  stamps.  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Governor  in  this  contest. 
Whenever  he  is  right  he  can  count  on  every  ounce  of 
force  we  can  muster  to  help  him.  In  this  matter  of 
an  investigation  of  Mr.  Dawley  we  believe  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  wrong,  and  we  shall  use  all  honorable  means 
to  convince  him  of  it.  More  than  100,000  farmers, 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  will  help  us  do  it. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  in  central  New  York  sends 
this  suggestive  little  note : 

I  send  you  a  Country  Gentleman  that  has  been  sent  to 
me  as  marked.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  think  they  must  go  to  considerable  trouble  to 
mark  and  send  these  copies  to  many  others  and  subscrib¬ 
ers,  too.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  ahead.  You  have  the 
good  will  of  many  readers. 

This  copy  of  The  Country  Gentleman  contains  one 
of  those  famous  articles  in  which  Bro.  Tucker  comes 
as  close  as  he  dares  in  defending  Mr.  Dawley  and 
yet  thinks  he  stops  in  a  position  where  he  can  offer 
any  man  a  life  subscription  if  he  can  “point  to  a  line 
where  we  have  defended  Dawley’s  cattle  transac¬ 
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tions.”  Right  in  this  connection  perhaps  Bro.  Tucker 
did  not  read  what  we  said  last  week.  Here  it  is 
again  for  his  personal  edification : 

We  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Tucker,  if  Dawley  is  buying  copies 
of  your  paper  which  contain  articles  in  defense  of  him? 
If  so,  is  he  paying  for  them  with  State  money?  We  ask 
these  questions  advisedly,  because  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Tucker,  he  has  at  different  times  in  the  past  bought  copies 
of  your  paper,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  State  money  on 
vouchers  signed  by  you  or  your  authorized  employees. 
You  know  this  to  be  true,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  we  note  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  deny  it. 

* 

Is  he  a  farmer?  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  make  some  of  the  people  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  take  notice.  The  following  letter  comes  right 
to  the  point : 

The  New  York  papers  are  making  the  statement  that  the 
farmers  are  against  the  Governor  in  his  fight  against  gamb¬ 
ling  at  race  tracks.  The  mistake  made  is  in  assuming 
that  the  county  fair  agricultural  associations  are  made  up 
of  farmers,  and  represent  us.  They  do  not.  They  are 
almost  exclusively  politicians.  Many  of  the  fair  associa¬ 
tions  have  not  a  single  bona  fide  farmer  among  their  offi¬ 
cers  or  directors,  and  refer  to  us  privately  as  “hayseeds,” 
except  when  they  want  something  from  the  State.  Will  not 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  so  truly  represents  the  farmer,  put 
this  in  its  true  light  before  the  Governor? 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

Wherever  we  go  and  ask  people  whether  the 
county  fair  officers  are  farmers,  we  get  much  the 
same  statement  as  that  made  by  Mr.  White.  We  have 
already  tried  to  put  before  the  Governor  this  differ¬ 
ence  between  farmers  who  dig  a  living  out  of  the  soil 
and  those  who  dig  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  other 
farmers!  Of  course  he  will  want  to  know  why  the 
soil  farmers  send  the  pocket  farmers  to  represent 
them.  We  shall  need  help  in  explaining  that.  Briefly 
stated  this  race  track  gambling  matter  is  as  follows: 
The  Constitution  of  New  York  states: 

Art.  1,  Sec.  9:  “Nor  shall  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets,  pool-selling,  or  any  other  kind  of  gambling 
hereafter  be  authorized  or  allowed  within  this  State; 
and  the  Legislature  shall  pass  appropriate  laws  to  prevent 
offenses  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

This  has  never  been  fully  carried  out,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  having  evaded  its  plain  duty.  There  is  now  no 
effective  penalty  against  gambling  at  horse  races. 
Gov.  Hughes  wants  a  law  which  will  make  such 
gambling  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
The  agricultural  societies  in  New  York  receive  a 
share  of  the  gate  receipts  of  race  tracks.  This  helps 
carry  on  the  county  fairs.  These  societies  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  they  will  oppose  the  anti-gambling 
laws  unless  they  are  “taken  care  of.”  They  think  the 
abolition  of  gambling  would  cut  down  racing  receipts 
so  that  they  would  lose  their  slice.  To  keep  these 
people  in  line  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  State  appro¬ 
priation  of  $250,000  for  the  county  fairs.  The  men 
Mr.  White  refers  to  tell  the  Governor  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  rather  have  gambling  continued  than  lose 
their  share  of  the  gate  money  now  going  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Those  men  have  no  business  to  put  New 
York  farmers  in  any  such  position,  and  they  should 
be  repudiated  when  they  do  it.  If  these  fairs  are 
really  educational  in  character  the  State  can  well 
afford  to  support  them.  If  they  are  not  truly  educa¬ 
tional  not  a  cent  of  tribute  should  go  to  them.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing.  Gov.  Hughes  will 
also  find  when  he  gets  away  from  those  pocket  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  real  men  who  grow  crops  have  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  State  Agricultural  Department  to  handle 
money  or  organize  work  which  might  touch  politics. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  it  handles 
any  more  “appropriations.” 

* 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  he  went  to  a  picnic 
in  the  woods.  Just  as  the  company  was  sitting  down 
to  dinner  three  tough-looking  men  appeared.  They  • 
had  been  drinking  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  the 
crowd  in  an  uproar.  They  insulted  women,  terrorized 
children  and  cowed  the  men.  The  minister  expos¬ 
tulated,  but  they  waved  him  aside.  Several  dignified 
citizens  tried  “moral  suasion,”  but  were  kicked  out 
of  the  way.  These  rascals  expected  that  the  men 
were  too  nice  and  ladylike  to  fight  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  fighting.  Attracted  by  the  women’s  screams 
two  husky  farmers  came  running  from  a  nearby  field. 
They  didn’t  pretend  to  be  ladylike  or  dignified,  but  they 
grappled  these  toughs  in  a  rough-and-tumble.  It  was 
a  savage  fight.  The  men  rolled  and  twisted  on  the 
ground,  kicking,  striking  and  choking  in  the  dust. 
Women  fainted  and  men  stood  back  disgusted  because 
that  was  not  the  way  “a  gentleman  ought  to  fight.” 
But  the  farmers  fought  on  until  they  kicked  and 
choked  those  brutes  into  submission.  Then  they  kicked 
the  rascals  off  the  ground,  bathed  their  bruises  in  the 
brook  and  went  back  to  work.  Those  toughs  left 
town  in  a  hurry.  They  were  not  afraid  of  ladylike 
men  who  fought  with  their  tongues,  or.  of  those  who 
fought  by  certain  rules.  When  they  found  a  man 
willing  to  get  right  down  on  the  ground  in  a  clinch 
and  smash  them  with  their  own  methods  they  were 
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filled  with  terror.  We  have  lived  to  find  that  picnic 
fight  like  thousands  of  other  battles.  Evil  comes  with 
a  bold  and  hideous  face,  confident  of  its  power  because 
the  ladylike  men  are  too  nice  to  grapple  with  it.  The 
rough-and-tumble  man  must  if  need  be  get  down  into 
the  mud  and  clinch  its  throat  until  the  repulsive  life 
is  choked  out  of  it.  Then  when  he  gets  up  to  clean 
off  his  clothes  the  ladylike  men  who  benefit  most  from 
his  struggle,  are  most  likely  to  say  he  fights  like  a 
backwoodsman.  ’Twas  ever  thus  and  ever  will  be. 

* 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  held  a  lively 
evening  session  at  Hartford  this  year.  J.  H.  Hale 
presided,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  improved  varieties  of  apples  and  methods  of  reach¬ 
ing  consumers.  During  the  evening  apples  were 
passed  around  in  the  audience  and  for  some  15  min¬ 
utes  there  was  a  lively  munching  of  raw  fruit.  There 
were  15  different  varieties  sampled,  including  a  box 
of  western  Ben  Davis  for  comparison.  This  little 
apple-fest  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  many  city  people  attended.  Next  year  the 
society  will  try  to  give  an  apple  supper  to  the  public. 
It  is  planned  to  spread  tables  with  baked  apples,  apple 
sauce,  apple  pie  and  other  delicacies,  and  call  in  the 
people !  That  is  an  advertising  scheme  worthy  of  a 
Connecticut  Yankee  and  no  more  need  be  said.  If 
this  plan  is  carried  out,  Hartford  will  call  for  more 
apples  in  the  month  following  the  meeting  than  in 

any  previous  month  of  her  history. 

* 

Herf.  is  a  bit  of  constructive  criticism  of  some  of 
the  larger  fruit  growers’  meetings: 

I  would  like  to  see  one  of  these  meetings  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  question  box,  and  a  competent  conductor  put 
in  charge  with  the  skill  to  sift  the  unimportant  questions 
and  repetitions  out  of  the  practical  ones.  Too  many  do  not 
half  pay  attention.  Most  of  the  formal  papers  are  merely 
old  ground  thrashed  over,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  these  meetings  know  the  end  of  the  speaker’s 
sentence  by  the  time  he  has  spoken  the  first  three  words. 
Occasionally  a  speaker  hits  a  new  point,  but  it  could  be 
brought  out  in  less  lime  in  the  question  box.  I  believe 
these  meetings  can  be  made  twice  as  valuable  to  the  aver¬ 
age  fruit  grower,  and  trust  they  soon  will  be. 

It  takes  an  expert  to  conduct  such  a  meeting  prop¬ 
erly.  lie  should  have  a  chance  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tions  before  they  are  given  out,  and  he  should  know 
the  men  most  capable  of  giving  information.  It  re¬ 
quires  considerable  knack  to  get  the  most  out  of 
these  discussions,  but  they  are  the  real  blood  of  a 
meeting.  The  long,  formal  addresses  are  well  enough 
in  print,  but  as  most  people  read  them  in  public  they 
are  pretty  dry. 

* 

We  shall  probably  have  to  print  a  series  of  “letters 
from  great  men”  before  this  parcels  post  is  settled. 
Readers  who  write  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
send  us  the  answers  they  receive.  This  week  it  is 
Senator  Kittredge,  of  South  Dakota.  You  don’t  seem 
to  catch  him  either  going  or  coming.  This  is  what 
he  says : 

Concerning  the  parcels  post  I  wish  you  would  advise  me 
whether  you  favor  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  its  broadest 
sense  or  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  President.  In  the  matter  of  the  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  seeds  I  will  be  very  happy  to  have  your  views 
regarding  this  subject.  Until  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I 
have  supposed  that  the  farmers  were  in  favor  of  seed 
distribution  by  the  Government.  I  will,  however,  be  glad 
to  bear  your  argument  upon  the  subject.  Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  KITTREDGE. 

Very  innocent.  You’ve  got  to  “show  him”  at  every 
step.  Our  advice  is  to  tell  him  you  want  that  parcels 
post  just  as  broad  as  it  can  be,  but  that  if  he  can’t 
do  any  better  to  begin  with  what  the  Postmaster- 
General  suggests.  As  for  free  seed — Mr.  Kittredge 
must  have  been  asleep  during  the  former  hot  debates 
on  that  subject.  A  good  way  to  wake  him  up  would 
be  to  get  about  1,000  South  Dakota  farmers  to  send 
their  packages  of  seeds  back  to  Mr.  Kittridge  by  ex¬ 
press — at  his  expense ! 

BREVITIES. 

Now  for  the  hotbed. 

Who  said  farmers  would  not  take  interest  in  a  principle? 
Conservatism  is  a  good  thing  when  it  doesn’t  spell 
cowardice. 

Let  the  young  calf  run  and  kick  up  its  heels.  Don’t 
keep  it  tied. 

An  honest  defense  of  hard-cider  drinking  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  at  least. 

Which  will  pay  best,  good  fruit  poorly  packed  or  poor 
fruit  well  packed? 

Who  ever  expected  a  land  agent  to  point  out  the  plague 
spots  in  his  landscape? 

We  remember  how  this  discussion  of  farm  localities  was 
beguu  by  a  city  man  who  had  $2,000  to  invest.  lie  has 
gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  look  about. 

A  new  york  reader  says :  “A  leopard  can’t  change  his 
sjTOts,  but  a  man  can  his  habits  if  he  so  desires.”  We  will 
back  the  leopard  to  change  easier  than  some  men  we  know. 

J.  H.  Hale  reports  the  loss  of  over  GO  per  cent  of  peach 
buds  in  Connecticut  from  cold.  The  live  buds  are  well 
scattered  and  will  yet  make  a  fair  crop  if  Jack  Frost  has 
had  enough.  .....  . 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  TO  GOVERNOR  HUGHES. 

That  circular  letter  which  Governor  Hughes  sent 
out  to  explain  why  he  would  not  touch  the  Jersey 
cattle  case  has  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest.  Our  mails 
are  fairly  stuffed  with  letters,  many  of  them  copies 
of  what  has  been  sent  to  the  Governor.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  sent  straight  to  him  from  a  New 
York  farmer: 

“Why  did  Dazvley  let  his  mistake  in  the  libel  suits 
lie  for  months  without  a  move?  Your  excuse  for 
Dawley  ‘don’t  wash?  We  farmers  look  to  you  for 
assistance.  It’s  in  your  line!” 

It  may  be  new  to  the  Governor  to  receive  such 
straight  talk — but  here  is  another  from  New  Jersey: 

Governor  Hughes,  Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  clear  sir  :  Your  Excellency  will  kindly  note  an  an¬ 
swer  to  your  letter  to  me  of  January  25  in  The  Rurai, 
New-Yokkeh  of  February  8,  pages  106-107.  Since  Janu¬ 
ary  25  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  position  of  farmers 
on  tills  Jersey  cow  question,  and  F.  E.  Dawley’s  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  as  a  Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes.  My 
position  in  the  Grange  has  given  me  facilities  for  getting 
expressions  from  a  considerable  number  in  this  brief  time. 
I  find  there  is  a  practical  concurrence  and  opinions  are 
strongly  expressed.  The  surprising  part  of  it  is  that  the 
same  opinions  are  shared  equally  bv  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  The  Country  Gentleman,  publications  that  practically 
represent  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  consensus  of 
these  opinions  is  that  there  has  been  a  fraudulent  use  and 
shameless  abuse  by  F.  E.  Dawley  of  ttie  A.  J.  C.  Club’s  reg¬ 
istry  system  ;  that  his  present  libel  suit  is  not  to  further 
the  ends  of  justice,  but  to  cover  up  past  history  and  estop 
further  action  against  himself,  and  that  his  retention  as 
a  Farmers’  Institute  director  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  your  State,  and  an  insult  to  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  country.  The  matter  has  evidently 
passed  beyond  State  lines,  and  is  arousing  national  inter¬ 
est.  The  feeling  is  so  intense  that  anyone  coming  before 
these  people  as  a  defender  of  Dawley  or  his  methods  will 
be  hardly  received  socially,  politically  or  otherwise  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  presents.  I  believe  that  as  Governor  of 
New  York  and  in  a  matter  where  the  welfare  of  farmers 
is  affected  you  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  know 
their  sentiments  regarding  policies  wherewith  you  have 
officially  to  do.  This  latter  in  excuse  for  ray  writing  you 
as  a  Jerseyman  and  at  this  length.  c.  e.  h. 

If  this  Jerseyman  doesn’t  make  himself  clear  here  is 
a  Pennsylvania  man  who  does : 

I've  written  to  Gov.  Hughes  about  that  Dawley-Rogers 
cattle  case,  and  his  reply  was  the  same  as  printed  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  Gov.  Hughes,  who  has  been  upheld  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  “square  deal.”  and  whose  name  is  mentioned 
as  a  Presidential  possibility,  evidently  doesn’t  have  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  isa.v  that  he’ll  suspend  Dawley.  Let's  hit 
the  Governor  again,  with  an  avalanche  of  strong  letters, 
and  request  him  to  suspend  Dawley  pending  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Pennsylvania  has  her  Capitol  scandal.  New  York 
her  papers-don’t-fit-the-cows-case.  and  if  these  cases  are 
not  settled  right  file  “common  people”  will  be  heard  from 
when  election  day  comes  around.  I  suggest  that  the 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  plaster  Governor  Hughes  with 
stamps  on  Washington's  Birthday  just  fo  remind  him  that 
the  spirit  of  Washington  is  not  dead.  Trusting  your  read¬ 
ers  will  make  the  biggest  stamp  fight  of  their  lives,  I  re- 
main-  w.  B.  K. 

J  he  originals  of  these  letters  and  hundreds  more 
like  them  are  open  to  inspection.  No  doubt  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  will  wonder  what  there  is  about  this  cattle 
case  which  stirs  men  up  in  this  way.  Had  he  con¬ 
sulted  men  who  know  the  temper  of  real  farmers  he 
would  have  known  beforehand  what  to  expect.  He 
sent  his  printed  circular  to  men  who  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  truth  and  honor  in  official  life.  They  are 
sick  and  discouraged  with  the  red  tape  and  “politics” 
which  seems  to  tangle  up  everything  that  is  started  in 
the  name  of  agriculture.  Governor  Hughes,  by  his 
many  speeches,  had  revived  their  courage  and  made 
them  think  that  at  last  a  man  had  come  who  would 
put  character  and  honorable  dealing  above  every  other 
phase  of  public  life.  They  saw  clearly  just  what  this 
Dawley  scandal  would  grow  into,  and  they  went  to 
the  Governor  without  the  least  thought  that  he  would 
evade  any  issue.  We  do  not  think  he  meant  to  do  so 
— he  did  not  understand  the  character  of  the  people 
who  approached  him.  He  did  not  realize  what  a 
position  others  would  put  him  into. 

This  printed  answer  enabled  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  to  say  that  the  Governor — 

Immediately  perceived  afe  you  can  read  between  the  lines 
in  the  above  letter,  that  the  only  object  of  the  Rubai, 
people  in  coming  to  him  was  to  try  to  secure  some  sort  of 
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material  that  they  might  use  for  their  defense  in  court. 
.  .  .  There  was  never  greater  hypocrisy  than  the  Rural’s 

pretense  that  It  wants  to  have  these  suits  tried  on  their 
merits. 

Some  one,  either  Mr.  Tucker  or  Dawley,  has  sent 
marked  copies  of  the  paper  containing  that  all  over 
the  State.  Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  followed 
this  case  until  they  know  every  printed  word  of  it 
saw  at  once  the  insult  and  the  falsehood  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  Governor  Hughes  can  now  appreciate  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  such  talk  has  placed  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  honest  people  who  wrote  him.  There  never  were 
more  loyal  friends  in  this  world  than  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  They  consider  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  been  put  in  the  position  of  evading  his  plain 
duty  on  a  technicality. 

Take  this  letter  from  Maine: 

You  have  put  the  ease  up  to  Gov.  Hughes  in  language 
that  he  cannot  misunderstand  and  if  lie  doesn't  take  notice 
and  investigate  the  matter  he  is  not  the  man  the  farmers 
want  to  till  any  higher  office.  a.  t.  s. 

Take  this  one  from  Kansas.  It  probably  took  this 
man  half  a  day  to  think  it  out  and  write  it: 

The  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  has  sent  out  a  request  to  all 
subscribers  to  register  their  choice  for  the  presidency  as  a 
straw  ballot.  Now  I.  with  a  great  many  other  farmers, 
am  waiting  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  Daw¬ 
ley  case,  for  we  had  our  eye  on  you  for  one  of  the  choices. 
We  as  farmers  are  interested  in  this  case :  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes.  We  ought  to  have  hon¬ 
est  men  at  the  head  of  our  institutes.  As  Dawley  is  pub¬ 
licly  accused  of  crime  I  think  Dawley  ought  to  be  served 
as  President  Roosevelt  served  Stillings,  until  there  is  an 
investigation  by  the  State  of  his  case.  p.  x. 

It  will  do  Governor  Hughes  good  to  get  away  from 
some  of  his  “agricultural”  advisers  and  learn  just  what 
farmers  have  in  mind. 

This  one  from  Illinois: 

We  have  been  hoping  that  if  you  couldn’t  get  Dawley 
to  make  the  papers  fit  the  cows  you  would  lie  able  to  got 
Gov.  Hughes  to  make  his  words  fit  the  man — but  it  begins 
to  look  doubtful.  c.  j.  w. 

They  talk  straight  in  Washington: 

If  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor  you  would  get  jus¬ 
tice — and  quick.  Why  not  Gov.  Hughes?  Your  case  may 
not  now  be  of  national  importance  fo  the  Governor  but  if 
lie  comes  out  for  President  the  farmers  and  ranchers  “take 
notice.”  w.  c.  u. 

We  could  fill  the  paper  with  like  expressions  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  still  believe  the  Governor  received 
poor  advice  from  some  one — certainly  if  he  permits 
Mr.  Tucker’s  statement — printed  above — to  stand.  He 
may  have  been  told  that  his  circular  letter  would 
satisfy  his  correspondents.  Any  man  who  knows  what 
real  farmers  are  would  have  told  him  that  it  would 
only  deepen  their  feeling,  turn  good,  honest  advice 
into  resentment  and  criticism  and  make  them  fight 
back  as  only  farmers  can  fight.  He  can  now  no  more 
stop  the  flood  with  his  circular  than  he  can  hold  back 
Niagara  with  a  shovel.  Only  this  week  the  following 
letter  has  gone  to  him  from  Otsego  county.  Does  the 
Governor  know  of  any  experienced  lawyer  who  could 
put  the  case  clearer  or  stronger  than  this  farmer 
does  ? 

If  I  were  to  take  first  prize  on  a  lion  at  the  great  Madi¬ 
son  Square  poultry  show,  eggs  from  that  ben  would  bring, 
and  be  worth  a  large  price,  would  they  not?  if  I  were  to 
sell  other  eggs  represented  to  be  laid  by  that  hen  that  were 
not  laid  by  her  at  ail,  but  by  an  old  “scrub  hen,”  at  this 
advanced  price,  would  or  should  I  be  considered  a  fit  man 
to  hold  a  responsible  public  office?  In  effect,  this  is  what 
F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes,  is  openly 
charged  with,  and  we  must  say,  from  what  we  have  read 
and  heard,  with  convincing  proof.  This  matter  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  stench  iu  the  public  nostrils,  and  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  these  charges  should  be  promptly  investigated. 

s.  L.  c. 

Cannot  Governor  Hughes  see  that  this  very  spirit  of 
independence  and  this  square  and  fearless  criticism  is 
the  very  power  he  needs  back  of  him  to  make  his 
words  fit  the  deed  and  the  man?  Let  him  think  how 
many  clerks  or  small  business  men  he  can  find  in 
town  who  would  dare  come  back  at  him  and  tell  him 
to  his  face  what  these  farmers  do.  He  will  have 
greater  respect  for  the  men  who  work  with  their  hands 
back  on  the  hills,  and  less  for  the  snobs  who  misrep¬ 
resent  them  in  public  life.  Those  farmers  see  clearly 
what  this  failure  to  investigate  means  for  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  cannot  be  bluffed  or  driven  or  argued 
away  from  the  principle  which  is  at  stake.  And  not 


only  do  they  lay  the  law  down  to  the  Governor,  but 
the  Gospel  as  well. 

Read  this  closing  paragraph  from  a  strong  letter 
which  went  to  Governor  Hughes  from  Connecticut: 

Permit  mo,  in  closing  to  quote  to  you  in  the  language 
of  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  a  principle  of  which 
I  have  always  believed,  and  will  continue  to  belie-.1  until 
I  am  compelled  to  the  contrary,  you  are  an  illustrious 
exponent— that  “He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should,  be  reproved ;  but 
he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light  that  his  deeds 
mag  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God .” 

One  may  search  the  Scriptures  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  finding  a  more  appropriate  quotation.  Mr.  Tucker 
and  other  self-appointed  advisers  may  continue  to  tell 
Governor  Hughes  that  anything  short  of  open  and 
prompt  action  will  satisfy  such  men,  but  we  think  ex- 
Congrcssman  James  W.  Wadsworth  could  give  him 
more  experienced  advice ! 


THE  BURNHAM  PARCELS  POST  BILL.— Senator  Burn¬ 
ham  of  New  Hampshire  introduced  in  Congress  February  10 
a  bill  to  provide  a  rural  delivery  parcel  post  for  merchan¬ 
dise  and  other  article  actually  mailed  on  rural  delivery 
routes.  The  rural  free  delivery  routes  now  number  more 
than  38.000,  and  on  them  in  excess  of  15,000,000  people 
receive  a  daily  postal  service.  The  measure  Introduced  by 
Senator  Burnham  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Presid-  nt  anil 
Postmaster-General  Meyer.  It  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  domestic  rural  parcel  post  at  special  rates  of 
postage,  for  the  delivery  of  foodstuffs,  dry  goods,  drugs, 
books  and  other  merchandise.  The  rate  of  postage  is  to  be 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  and  on  parcels  weighing 
less  than  one  pound  as  follows  :  Two  ounces  or  less,  one 
cent ;  over  two  and  under  four  ounces,  two  cents,  over  four 
and  not  exceeding  eight  ounces,  three  cents:  over  eight 
and  not  exceeding  12  ounces,  four  cents;  and  over  12 
ounces  and  under  one  pound,  five  cents.  Two  important 
limitations  are  placed  on  the  use  of  the  proposed  parcel 
post  by  the  following  provisions :  “That  nothing  heroin 
contained  shall  be  taken  as  authorizing  the  acceptance  or 
delivery  at  the  special  rates  of  postage  herein  provided  of 
any  parcel  offered  by  any  person  acting  as  agent  or  repre¬ 
sentative,  upon  commission  or  otherwise,  for  any  person 
or  company  not  resident  on  such  rural  delivery  route. 
That  only  such  parcels  shall  bo  received  for  delivery  at 
the  special  rates  of  postage  herein  provided  as  are  offered 
by  bona  tide  merchants  or  dealers  whose  regular 
places  of  business  are  on  rural  delivery  routes  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  act,  in  the  ordinary  and  regular 
course  of  their  business,  and  by  residents  on  such  routes 
in  their  individual  capacity.”  The  bill  provides  that  the 
parcels  carried  shall  not  weigh  more  than  11  pounds  or  be 
more  than  lliree  feet  six  inches  In  length.  Perishable  arti¬ 
cles  will  lie  sent  at  the  senders’  risk,  and  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  any  post  office  more  than  three  hours  before  the 
departure  of  the  mail  from  the  office. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — -Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  cooperating  with 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  seed-testing  laboratory  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  labora¬ 
tory  is  being  started  in  order  to  give  quicker  reports  on 
samples  of  seed  submitted  by  farmers  and  seedsmen  in 
Nebraska  and  adjoining  States,  where  the  time  required 
for  mail  to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C’..  and  return  frequently 
causes  serious  delay.  As  the  facilities  for  work  will  be 
limited  for  the  present,  it  is  suggested  that  only  those  'sam¬ 
ples  lie  sent  to  the  Nebraska  laboratory  on  which  quick 
reports  are  desired.  All  samples  of  seed  and  correspond¬ 
ence  iniended  for  this  laboratory  should  he  addressed  Co¬ 
operative  Seed-Testing  Laboratory,  Nebraska  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Master.  F.  N. 
Godfrey,  Oioan  :  overseer,  W.  II.  Vary.  Watertown;  lecturer, 
S.  J.  Lovell  ;  steward,  .T.  M.  Powell,  Ilornell  :  assistant 
steward,  R.  W.  Eggleston;  chaplain,  S.  J.  Robbins:  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  L.  Bean,  secretary,  W.  II.  Giles;  gatekeeper.  John 
Krause;  Flora,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Aldrich;  Ceres.  Mrs.  Finder; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Rice  McCauley;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  Marvin  II. 
Lent;  member  executive  committee,  W.  W.  Ware. 

The  American  Breeders’  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Washington,  I).  C..  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year:  President,  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  vice-president,  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary,  W.  M.  Hays;  assistant  secretary,  II.  IT.  Mowry; 
treasurer,  M.  II.  Gentry;  chairman  of  animal  section,  A.  P. 
Grout,  Winchester,  III. ;  secretary  of  animal  section.  Dr.  C. 
B.  Davenport,  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  chairman  of 
plant  section,  H.  .T.  Webber,  Cornell  University:  secretary 
of  plant  section,  Professor  N.  E.  Hansen,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Several  seed  dealers  in  Ohio  are  becoming  somewhat 
anxious  regarding  the  bill  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  which 
will  control  the  sale  of  clover  seed,  by  compelling  the 
dealer  to  label  the  seeds  as  to  whether  they  are  Medium 
or  Mammoth.  Ohio  is  said  to  be  the  largest  clover  seed 
producer  iu  the  world,  and  such  a  law  would  only  hinder 
business  in  that  State,  while  it  would  mean  much  in  gain 
to  other  States.  Seed  Inspector  Wallace  of  Ohio  says  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  guarantee  which  class  exists  after 
they  have  been  reeleaned,  and  lie  predicts  much  loss  to  seed 
dealers  in  Ohio  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  Several  of  the 
dealers  have  combined  on  the  matter  and  will  take  it  up 
with  the  local  representatives. 


Stevens; 


^RIFLES 


/G 


are  so  quick- 
firing,  straight¬ 
shooting  and 

Wlhlr hard-hitting, 

that  a  frog  on 
the  jump  is  an 
easy  mark  for 
the  boy  who  has 

had  a  Stevens  only  a  little  while.  Mechanism  is  simple — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order — unapproached  for  accuracy. 

HERE  ARE  OUR  LEADERS  _.L°J!G.Lrl  _s*am_p®  *?  cover  postage,  we  will  send,  free, 

Little  Scout,  .  .  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.,  $3 

Crack-Shot . $4 

Little  Krag . $5 

Favorite . $6 


our  complete  catalogue  of  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 
showing  ail  sorts  and  styles,  and  describing  the  arms  in 
detail.  Gives  interesting  information  about  Cartridges, 
Ammunition,  Sights,  Targets,  Care  of  Firearms,  etc. 

Most  good  dealers  have  Stevens  Firearms.  Insist  on 
getting  the  genuine. _  If  you  find  it  difficult,  let  us  know 
and  we  will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
catalogue  price. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO.,  200  Front  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  put  on  a  roofing  it  is  because  you  want  to  protect  as  well 
aS  cover  your  building  and  its  contents..  Many  roofings  merely  cover. 

'Congo  covers  and  protects. 

Some  roofings  are  merely  paper  ‘‘treated”  in  some  manner  and  shortly 
after  being  laid  they  go  to  pieces  or  dissolve  in  the  first  hard  rain. 

Congo  is  different.  There  isn’t  a  particle  in  its  composition  that 
Can  be  affected  by  water,  beat  or  cold.  It  will  not  dry  up,  rot  or  rush 

A  Congo  roof  never  leaks,  and  for  durability  it  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  prove  for  yourself  its  superiority*’, 

UNITED  ROOFING  G  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Buchanan-Foster  Company, 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  EAST  OF  WINTER  ON  THE  RANGE. 
O,  not  for  us  the  primrose  faint,  the  south 
wind’s  hush-a-low 

Down  shining  aisles  of  the  beech  trees  that 
knew  us  years  ago  ! 

Here  there’s  a  long,  long  silence,  and  the 
dumbly  falling  snow. 

The  prairie  rolls  away,  away,  the  hills  are 
covered  deep, 

The  water  springs  in  the  coulees  are  sleep¬ 
ing  a  frozen  sleep 

The  sun-dogs  glimmer  for  a  storm ;  how 
long  shall  Winter  keep? 

Among  the  hungry  cattle  ’tis  weary  work 
to  ride 

And  see  the  weak-kneed  mothers  go  stumb¬ 
ling  side  by  side, 

Nuzzling  under  the  crusted  snow  for  where 
new  grass  may  hide. 

There's  not  a  blade  of  green  yet,  the  last 
year's  growth  is  rank, 

Sodden  and  brown  beneath  the  snow  on  hill 
and  bottom  and  bank, 

Every  horse  is  a  brute  this  month,  and 
every  man  is  a  crank. 

Only  the  evening  hours  are  good,  when  two 
can  sit  apart 

Within  the  light  of  the  fire  they  lit,  cursing 
the  Winter's  smart ; 

The  hand  is  warm  in  another  hand,  the 
heart  is  safe  with  a  heart. 

— Mbira  O'Neill,  in  McClure’s  Magazine. 

* 

There  was  an  error  in  that  recipe 
for  Christmas  pudding  on  page  73,  evi¬ 
dently  caused  by  the  innate  depravity 
of  inanimate  things.  In  the  fourth  lin£ 
it  should  read  12  ounces  of  flour,  in¬ 
stead  of  one-half  pound  lard,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears. 

* 

Stains  on  a  waxed  floor,  such  as  are 
sometimes  made  by  wet  shoes  or  a  drip-  • 
ping  umbrella,  may  be  removed  with 
oxalic  acid.  Dissolve  a  little  of  the 
acid  in  water  and  make  a  little  pool  of 
the  solution  over  the  spot,  leaving  it 
over  night.  The  stains  will  be  gone  by 
morning,  when  the  spot  may  be  dried 
and,  if  need  be,  sandpapered  for  re¬ 
waxing. 

* 

Among  Spring  wraps  are  jaunty  little 
coats  of  black  or  dark  blue  serge,  to  be 
worn  with  light  or  wash  dresses,  like 
the  long-popular  covert  coats.  But  the 
oddest  idea  in  separate  coats  is  to  make 
them  of  flowered  cretonne,  with  para¬ 
sol  to  match,  to  wear  with  linen  or 
lingerie  gowns.  This  style  is  reported 
from  southern  Winter  resorts,  and  will 
probably  become  familiar  later  at  the 
seaside.  It  recalls  the  Dolly  V arden 
costumes  consisting  of  plain  skirt  and 

flowered  polonaise,  worn  30  years  ago. 

* 

A  good  many  fashion  authorities  tell 
us  that  the  jumper  or  over-blouse  must 
go,  because  it  has  become  so  common. 
But  the  fact  is  that  modified  forms  of 
the  over-blouse,  varying  all  the  way 
from  simple  bretelles  to  a  waist  merely 
showing  separate  guimpe  and  sleeves, 
appear  over  and  over  among  patterns 
and  costumes ;  it  is  too  convenient  and 
becoming  to  be  given  up  at  present. 
Something  of  this  style  will  be  very  de¬ 
sirable  in  dark  ginghams  and  other 
wash  goods  for  the  young  girl’s  school 
frocks. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  a  good 
many  rural  women  begin  to  suffer  from 
“house  nerves.”  They  feel  “blue,’  de¬ 
pressed  and  irritable,  and  the  nervous 
disturbance  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  root  of  the  'trouble  is 
monotony  and  lack  of  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise.  On  an  isolated  farm,  in  a  district 
where  the  roads  are  bad  as  a  result  of 
mud  or  snow  it  is  very  hard  for  the 
women  to  get  out,  and  it  is  hard,  too, 
to  plan  some  way  of  correcting  the 
difficulty.  We  frankly  admit  that  we 
hardly  know  what  to  suggest  when 
a  woman  gets  past  the  age  where  she 
enjoys  coasting,  skating  or  participation 
in  the  children’s  Winter  fun.  Yet  she 
ought  to  get  out  of  doors,  if  only  to 
walk  briskly  up  and  down  in  the  sun 
for  15  minutes.  For  the  indoor  mo¬ 


notony  she  should  adopt  some  special 
interest  in  the  way  of  reading,  study 
or  handicraft,  which  will  take  her 
mind  off  her  familiar  routine  for  a 
short  time  each  day.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  women  who  have  bright¬ 
ened  their  Winter  isolation  in  this  way. 

* 

Apple  and  orange  jelly  may  be  made 
at  this  season  to  help  out  the  supply 
put  up  last  Summer.  Wipe  and  cut 
up  12  Newtown  or  Grimes  apples,  but 
do  not  peel ;  add  a  pint  of  water,  and 
then  stew  until  soft.  Let  them  drain 
through  a  bag,  and  then  add  to  the 
clear  juice  the  juice  from  12  tangerine 
oranges.  Measure  this  and  bring  to  a 
boil ;  add  a  cup  of  heated  sugar  for  each 
cup  of  juice,  and  boil  20  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  a  little  put  on  a  cold  plate  will  jelly. 
Put  away  like  any  other  jelly.  The 
flavor  is  very  fine. 

* 

Steak-roast  is  an  excellent  Swiss 
recipe  given  by  the  Catholic  Standard. 
Take  a  thick  round  steak  and  pound 
into  it  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take, 
using  the  edges  of  a  heavy  plate  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  flour  has  been 
pounded  into  both  sides,  put  the  meat 
into  a  skillet  with  some  dripping  and 
brown  it  both  sides.  Then  cover  it 
with  water,  adding  onions  enough  to 
flavor  and  a  whole  ripe  tomato,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  canned  tomatoes 
when  the  fresh  vegetables  are  not  in 
season.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  for 
two  hours,  adding  more  water  as  neces¬ 
sary  during  this  time.  Just  before  the 
meat  is  done,  salt  and  pepper  it  to 
taste. 

* 

In  January  and  February  we  see  the 
first  Spring  hats  displayed,  especially 
for  the  southern  trade,  and  while  the 
styles  change  a  good  deal  before  Sum¬ 
mer  comes  we  can  form  some  idea  from 
these  advance  models.  Most  of  those 
shown  already  by  the  better  houses  are 
much  smaller  than  the  exaggerated 
Winter  shapes,  being  only  medium  or 
small  in  size.  A  modified  sailor  shape, 
the  brim  narrow  in  front  and  back  and 
wider  at  the  sides,  is  a  very  becoming 
model  that  is  sure  to  be  popular.  A 
hat  of  this  shape  of  rough  black  straw 
had  a  close  wreath  of  deep  red  velvet 
geraniums  around  the  crown,  and  a 
bunch  of  the  same  flowers  rising  high 
at  the  left  side.  The  brim  was  faced 
underneath  with  red  velvet.  White 
chip  sailors,  always  a  dainty  girlish 
model,  are  shown  trimmed  with  white 
wings  or  coque  feathers.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  tulle  and  light  laces  are  seen  in 
hat  trimming;  in  some  cases  large  bows 
of  tulle  edged  with  narrow  lace.  The 
artificial  flowers  were  never  prettier,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  wreaths,  which  often 
contain  several  different  kinds.  Dan¬ 
delion  heads  and  Scotch  thistles,  in  all 
sorts  of  delicate  shades,  are  especially 
pretty.  _ 

Christmas  Cake. — A  good  Christ¬ 
mas  fruit  cake  is  made  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe:  Cream  together  ll/2  cup  but¬ 
ter  and  two  cups  dark  brown  sugar; 
add  to  one  cup  of  molasses  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  previously  dissolved  in 
warm  water;  add  to  this  one  cup  of 
milk  and  four  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls 
cloves,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger,  one  nutmeg,  one  pound 
seeded  raisins,  one-quarter  pound  citron 
and  one  cup  of  currants,  which  have 
been  washed,  dried  and  floured.  Make 
a  stiff  cake  batter  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  Cake  made  after  this  recipe 
keeps  a  long  time,  indeed  it  grows  bet¬ 
ter  with  age.  It  may  be  iced  and  deco¬ 
rated  as  suits  the  taste.  mrs.  b.  r. 

“Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.” — St. 
Paul. 


Many  people  do  not  realize  that  good  paint,  the  kind 
which  wears  and  stays  bright,  is  simply  metallic  lead 
reduced  to  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  Lead  in  this  form  is  called  “White  Lead." 

Likewise,  many  people  who  do  know  that  the  best  paint  is  "White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,”  mixed  fresh  for  each  job  by  a  good  painter,  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  paint  which  they  think  is 
"Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil”  is  so  grossly  adulterated  that  if 
tested  it  would  yield  no  metallic  lead  whatever.  Such  paint  will  not 
wear  like  genuine  White  Lead,  and  is  very  expensive  in  the  end. 

We  desire  to  place  in  your  hands,  at  our  expense,  the  means  of  telling 
pure  White  Lead  from  counterfeit.  Any  man,  woman  or  child  can  make 
the  test — we  want  you  to  make  it  now,  before  spring  painting  begins. 

You  need  not  take  anyone’s  word  for  paint.  Test  it  yourself.  No  one 
else  is  half  so  deeply  interested  as  you,  if  you  have  to  pay  the  painting  bill. 


How  to  Make  the  Test 

Subject  the  sample  of  supposed  White 
Lead  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  gas  jet 
or  spirit  lamp.  Intensify  the  flame  by 
use  of  the  blowpipe.  If  globules  of 
metallic  lead  appear,  the  White  Lead 
is  pure.  If  you  can  bring  out  no 
metallic  lead,  it  shows  that  the  White 
Lead  has  been  adulterated.. 

Write  us  for  Test  Equipment  8.  and  we  will  send  free  a  blowpipe  and 
detailed  instructions  for  making  this  test. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.); 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead 
Oil  Coirmanv 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 
The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on 
a  keg  guarantees  not  only 
purity,  but  full  weight  of 
White  Lead.  Our  packages 
are  not  weighed  with  the 
contents;  each  keg  contains 
the  amount  of  White  Lead 
designated  on  the  outside. 


MERRY  WIDOW  WALTZ 

7c.  in  stamps  for  piano  score  of  season’s 
greatest  musical  success,  or  one  of  the  other 
S  selections.  Alacy’S  450  page  Spring 
Catalog  ready  March  10,  sent  post  paid. 
Illustrates  wearing  apparel  and  everything 
for  the  home. 

R.H.Macy&  CO.,M.O.Dept.l3,N\Y. 


HANDIEST  FDR 

Perfect  Broiling. 


Stove  is 
not 
Cheap 
at  Any 
Price ” 

Our  Lift  Top  Plate  not  only  saves  time  and 
fuel,  because  it  permits  an  even  fire  feeding, 
but  you  can  here  see  how  admirable  it  becomes 
for  broiling.  It  does  not  swing  out  into  space, 
but  is  lifted  by  one  hand  and  held  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  catch,  while  the  other  hand  holds  the 
broiler.  This  is  only  one  of  twenty  exclusive 
features  incorporated  in  the 


which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  other  range 
to  equal  it.  Any  broiler  can  be  used,  but  our 
New  Patented  Broiler,  which  is  sold  by  our 
dealer  separately,  holds  your  steak  level,  and 
opens  in  front,  not  backwards.  We  repeat, 
the  unsurpassed  cooking  qualities  of  the 
STERLING  come  from  numerous  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  used  in  any  other 
range,  and  it  is  also  to  your  interest  to  know 
that  solid  cast  iron  radiates  more  heat  than 
steel  or  sheet  iron  ever  can.  We  have  the 
detailed  scientific  investigation  of  Cornell 
University  on  this  vital  subject  to  hand  you, 
as  well  as  our  booklet  telling  why  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  STERLING  to  “  bake  a  barrel 
of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal.”  Accept  our 
dealer’s  invitation  to  inspect  the  range  itself, 
and  you’ll  become  positively 
convinced  of  its  vast  super¬ 
iority. 

Write  Dept.  A  for  free  booklet. 

Sill  Stove  Works, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  WASHER 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  It  does 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
,  than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense.  HasCedar  Tubtliatwlll 
last  a  Ufe-time.  Sample  machine  sold 
at  Special  Price  to  Introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 

BOX  IM,  BLUFFTON.  OHIO- 


Paper  3  Rooms 

At  the  Cost  of  One. 

Yon  save  half  the  cost  of  the 
wall-paper  by  buying  direct  from 
us  at  manufacturer's  prices.  You 
do  the  paper  hanging  yourself— 
we  tell  you  exactly  how.  That’s 
another  big  saving.  Your  choice 
of  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
designs. 

Free  book  of  Instructions  and 
samples.  Write  for  It  today. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  ‘‘Reliance.** 
Every  wringer  guaianteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y . 


The  Steel  Shoe 


Wear  Resisting— Foot  Protecting: 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


FREE 


Our 
Booklet 
“The 
Bole  of 
Steel,  >> 
tells  how  to  sate 
$5  to  610  a  year 
on  workinghhuee. 


Bottom  made  or  pn 

steel,  studded  with  6teel 
rivets ;  uppers  of  BOf t,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather — on  the 
12.50  shoe  actually  better 
than  those  of  the  regular 
*3.50  leather  shoes;  our 
*3.50uppers  equalordlnary 
*5.00  leather  Bhoes.  Inside 
is  a  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  W elgh  no  more  than 
ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com¬ 


fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In;”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  ia 
certain  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  It.  Sizes  6  to  12.  Send  us  your  size  and 
*2.50  for6-lnch  high  shoes  (or  *3.50  for  9-lnch)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  Of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 

STEEL0  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Productive  soil,  mild,  healthy  climate.  Splendid  market*, 
"'rite  for  catalog.  K.  B  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Kichmotid.  Vu. 


1908. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Purchased  readymade,  a  guimpe  of 
fine  material  to  wear  with  the  jumper 
dress  is  never  very  cheap,  and  it  is  often 
made  at  home  to  great  advantage.  In 
No.  5893  it  is  made  of  fine  lawn  with 
embroidered  banding,  but  the  banding 


6S93  Girl’s  Guimpe,  8  to  14  year*. 

can  be  of  lace  or  bits  of  hand  work 
could  be  substituted,  or  tucks  alone 
would  make  sufficient  finish.  The 
sleeves  can  be  either  long  or  in  three- 
quarter  length  and  every  material  that 
is  used  for  guimpes  is  appropriate.  The 
guimpe  is  made  with  front  and  backs, 
which  are  tucked  for  their  entire  length. 
The  fullness  is  held  by  a  band  at  the 
waist  line  and  the  moderately  full 
sleeves  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs. 
There  is  a  standing  collar  at  the  neck. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (12  years)  is  2}4  yards 
2l  or  24,  1  yards  36  inches  wide  with 
21/->  yards  of  insertion.  The  pattern 
3893  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

A  well-shaped  petticoat  is  shown  in 
No.  5899.  The  petticoat  is  cut  in  five 
gores  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  darts  in 
the  side  gores.  The  frills  can  be  made 
either  straight  or  bias  as  liked  and  the 
upper  edge  can  be  finished  with  an 
underfacing  or  with  a  belt.  The  quan- 


5899  Five  Gored  Petticoat, 

22  to  32  waist. 

tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  0%  yards  21  or  24  or  5 % 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  l]/2  yard  21 
or  yard  36  inches  wide  for  the 
bands.  The  pattern  5899  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Esmeralda  Paints  Her  Pantry. 

Last  Fall,  when  all  her  family  was 
away  and  she  was  keeping  old  maid’s 
hall,  Esmeralda  decided  to  paint  her 
pantry.  It  was  something  she  had 
been  trying  to  do  for  years,  but  there 
had  never  been  such  a  good  opportunity 
as  this.  She  bought  her  paint  and 
made  her  plans,  deciding  that  a  week 
would  be  ample  time  in  which  to  do 
the  work.  This  was  her  first  mistake. 
Her  second  one  was  when  she  had  a 
friend  help  her  move  the  dishes  out  of 
the  pantry  into  a  little  unused  bedroom. 
I  he  friend  put  the  dishes  wherever  her 
sweet  fancy  dictated,  so  that  when  Es¬ 
meralda  wished  to  find  a  certain  sauce¬ 
pan  or  spider,  in  which  to  cook  her 
meals,  she  had  to  institute  a  searching 
party  all  by  herself,  and  this  took  time 
and  patience.  But  she  did  not  mind 
this  very  much  because  she  was  so  glad 
that  she  had  all  the  things  in  the  little 
room,  where  she  could  shut  the  door  on 
the  confusion  which  soon  resulted. 

The  pantry  was  a  dark,  dingy  yellow, 
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the  whitewash  on  the  ceiling  had 
chipped  and  scaled,  but  the  previous 
Spring  Esmeralda  had  washed  it  off,  so 
the  surface  was  all  ready  for  the  paint. 
She  had  tired  of  papers  on  the  shelves, 
so  she  decided  to  paint  the  walls,  ceil¬ 
ing,  window  frame  and  door  a  bright 
sunny  yellow,  and  the  shelves  and  win¬ 
dow  sash  a  glossy  white.  This  would 
brighten  up  the  pantry,  which  was  quite 
dark,  as  the  window  opened  on  a  cov¬ 
ered  porch.  She  had  been  troubled 
with  mice,  so  she  found  the  hole,  and 
closed  it  with  a  piece  of  tin  which  she 
nailed  on  securely.  Then  she  nailed  a 
narrow  strip  of  wood  along  the  back  of 
one  of  the  shelves  about  two  inches 
from  the  wall.  This  made  an  excellent 
rest  for  plates,  platters  and  shallow 
dishes  which  could  be  stood  on  edge. 

She  put  on  the  yellow  paint  first.  It 
was  ready-mixed  paint,  and  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  it  was  very  slow  about 
drying.  Consequently  it  was  a  week 
before  she  put  on  the  second  coat.  The 
paint  was  too  yellow,  so  she  toned  it 
down  with  some  of  her  white  paint,  and 
she  put  in  some  “(Trier.”  The  second 
coat  dried  quickly,  but  it  did  not  look 
quite  even,  the  darker  paint  showing 
through  in  streaks,  so  she  put  on  a  third 
coat.  By  this  time  Esmeralda’s  spirits 
were  quite  low.  It  was  such  slow  work 
painting,  and  she  recalled  with  some 
bitterness  the  paint  man’s  advice  to 
“take  plenty  of  time.”  When  she  be¬ 
gan  on  the  shelves  a  new  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  herself.  Her  paint  brush,  which 
was  a  nice  wide  one,  had  too  long  a 
handle  to  go  between  the  shelves.  She 
tried  a  smaller  brush,  but  it  took  so 
much  longer  that  she  grew  desperate  and 
shortened  the  handle  of  the  large  one. 

The  third  coat  of  paint  was  “high 
gloss  white,”  and  as  she  spread  it  care¬ 
fully  her  spirits  came  up  and  up.  The 
former  painter  had  not  bothered  with 
the  under  side  of  the  lowest  shelves 
and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  but 
Esmeralda  painted  everything,  so  that 
all  would  be  sweet  and  clean.  Finally 
she  painted  the  floor  a  dull  yellow. 
Then  was  Esmeralda  delighted  with  her 
handiwork.  She  would  stand  at  the 
door  and  look  in  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  She  did  not  “move  in”  for  a 
week,  so  that  the  paint  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  hard.  The  work  had 
taken  her  four  weeks  instead  of  one, 
for  she  had  many  other  things  to  do, 
and  there  were  some  days  each  week 
when  she  could  not  paint  at  all. 

When  the  dishes  were  all  moved 
back  and  arranged  in  perfect  order,  the 
pantry  was  very  attractive.  The 
shelves  were  so  smooth  and  glossy  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  wipe  them  off  if 
anything  was  spilled.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  in  there,  as  the  former 
gloom  had  given  place  to  an  almost 
sunny  appearance.  As  Esmeralda  re¬ 
flected  on  her  four  weeks  of  labor,  and 
in  her  mind’s  eye  saw  again  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  her  temporary  pantry,  she 
gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  said 
with  emphasis,  “It  was  worth  it.” 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


Three  generations  ot 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDbystonE 

PRINTS 

Tounded  184a 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson*£ddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  famous  old  •'  Simpson  "  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Nothing  more  attractive  than  these 
stylish  patterns.  For  65  years  the 
standard  calicoes.  Cloth  that  wears 
well.  Color  that  won’t  fade. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Slmpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations* 

The  Eddystone  Mfgf.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Direct  to  Abu’ 


We  have  more  than  100  000  eatisfled  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities 
ar,K*  towns  In  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  C6  to 
W0  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight,  j 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^  Our  patent  oren  thermometer  makes  baking 

and  routing  euj. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

V  13  D  I  F  NO  COODS 
/ 2  ■  r\.  1  Em  AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  (56  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Caldwell  Tanks 

1  of  Galvanized  Steel  are  uaed 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight. These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  Illustrated 
catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (SSffiS)  T0Wer* 
Wind  Ullls,  Pumps,  Qas  Engines. 


R/)W  HlfQ  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
1 1  Cl  Tl  I  Ul  0  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 
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A  TWENTIE- 

n/Vi  i  rh  fullv  vi  At 


Carden 

—  and- 

Floral 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CATALOGUE 
which  fully  describes  and  illustrates  the  BEST 
SEEDS,  PLANTS,  and  FRUITS,  and 

4  Packets  Flower  Seeds  (retail  price  25c.) 

Pansy,  fine  mixed.  Petunia,  fine  mixture, 

Shirley  Poppy,  Phlox  Druinmondii,  mixed. 

- - OR- - - — - 

5  Packets  Vegetable  Seeds  for  IA„f„ 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion  IUclB- 
White  Spine  Cucumber,  Imperial  Lettuce, 

Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish 
Send  for  Catalogue  anyway — it’s  free 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  Seedsmen 
430  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Guide 
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CAI/POPAZ4  PP/VET 

Best  of  hedge  plants — grows  anywhere,  easily  pruned, 
almost  an  evergreen.  Trims  beautifully  Into  all  sorts 
of  attractive  designs.  Height  18  in.  to  &  ft.  Address 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  BOX  29.  BERLIN.  MD. 
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SENT 

FREE 


A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
ciimatie  conditions  which  surround  him 
ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon)  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Chir  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas- 
are,  to  be  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  “Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  yon.  Bet  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  lg. 


JAN.  1  FEB.  |  MAR.  1  APR.  |  MAY  |JUNE  [JULY  |  AUG.  ISEPT.  [  OCT.  |  NOV.  |  DEG.' 


No  manufacturer  of  High  Grade  Standard  ranges  and  heating  stoves  ever  made  a 
proposition  as  liberal  as  ours.  We  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00,  which  otherwise  the  dealer 
would  make.  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  factory  by  mail 

GOLD  COIN  RANGES 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  prepay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  a  finished,  polished  Gold  Coin 
ready  to  put  in  your  home.  You  may  try  it  a  WHOLE  YEAR-See  Guarantee. 

Ihereare  no  better  stoves,  and  no  manufacturer  who  saves  you  as  much  money  on 
a  good  stove.  We  do  not  compete  with  inferior  mail  order  dealers.  We  sell  a  good 
stove  at  the  dealer’s  price  for  a  poor  stove. 

Our  Stove  Art  Catalog  is  Free — illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves— saves  you  money,  time  and  labor.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

&0LD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  M.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860) 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ONE  YEAR  ON  APPROVAL 

GUARANTEE: 

Use  this  stove  one 
year,  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  send  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  all  your 
money. 

Fifty  years  of  standard 
stove  making  makes  this  guar¬ 
antee  safe  for  you  and  for  u.s. 


lUllMlAiSljLgOFAlRTKKT. 


MOSTWONDERFUL  heaS&cook?ng 
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STOVE  EVElINVENTED-ffi'KrxSil^it! 


drawn  principally  from  a  t  mosp  h  c  re ."  Use  s^3»5“barrels  of  air.’whlie  consurnina-  on  £  t  "  hf  “5* 

h  a°r  rIso'n  *s Y  valve g”  aTr  bo^r^er1  sToif'l11”’ 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire  Combustion  Derf 
JURNER  il  xx  £°?pefra£e~T,ur?  knob-oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer M£wln’«i 
bowl  w  UsH  about  a  barrel  of  air.  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  is  self-reenintimT  nn  mn-f  ng 
HTSLiDF  1  Sa“e  heat  a11  da?’  °r  a11  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  von  Mm«  n«Se„nt1^ 
JTSLiDE^jJ  Pntfijeo.ut,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  into  can,  lire’s  out.  Asnear  perfection  as  anything  in  thisSd 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  ud.  No  wick— not  oven  «  vniv„  J.®  .  °ria 


%  o 

^  IT  SLIDE 

6ECT1QKAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR  .  , - -  -  _  _ _ , 

r.no„,  for  fuel.”  L.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  “The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  60*  to  76*  over 
f?,o?<taud  :COa1;.  I;  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:  “Saved  $4.26  a  month  for 
mnntif  us  j  §vth,&  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost  me  $5.50  per 
“r&Bnd  ^e  Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month.”  M.  KING,  VA„  writes: 

Using  one  Burner  and  Radiator,  I  kept  a  16x18  foot  room  at  70  degrees, 
when  out  doors  13  to  20  degrees  were  registered.”  REV.  WM.  TEARN, 

ME.,  writes:  “This  morning  16  below  zero,  and  my  library  far  below 
freezing  point.  Soon  after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp¬ 
erature  ro=e  to  summer  heat.”  WM.  BAERING,  IND., 

’  writes:  “We  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  it 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  one  Radiator.”  Ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out. 

Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for 
heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At¬ 
tachment;  also  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  ironing,  etc. 

No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  A _ 

E‘?^iei?u_rab_le-!ast  ^or  years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery  and 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN  — MANAGERS  —  MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing — taking  orders — ap- 
pointing agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes: 

Enclose  order  for  $S1.00.  Rush  Sell  like  hot  cakes  Sold 
50  stoves  In  our  own  town.”  B,  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes  • 
“Been  out  one  day  and  sold  1 1  stoves.”  This  patent  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
great  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator— excites  curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a  thing 
of  life.  Show  a  dozen  — sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 


_ng..°a^ l.  kindiing,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline 

fyal  Kill  a  A I  I  Cl  “7  CO  DO  I O  CO  i  Alii  .  * 


heater  and  cooker,  or 
HEATING  EXCLUSIVELY. 


SenA-wtn "T *  expense,  aruagery  ana  fuel  bills.  ALL  SIZES.  PRICEST6w-$3.25  and  up. 

any  dress,  herd  no  money-only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write  today  for 
t^.taIo4fe^ trial  ofler"htU  description— thousands  of  testimonials.  1908  Proposition?17 

World  Mfg.  Co.  6763  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CLEANING  BRUSH  LAND  WITH  HOGS 
AND  SHEEP. 

Replying  to  R.  J.,  page  90,  on  above 
inquiry,  I  would  not  expect  that  hogs 
would  aid  materially  in  cleaning  brush 
land  no  matter  how  many  were  put 
upon  it,  as  they  would  not  eat  the  leaves 
off  the  bushes.  Hut  sheeping  it  would 
be  altogether  a  different  proposition. 
No  matter  how  good  the  grass,  nor  how 
abundant,  the  sheep  would  eat  all  the 
leaves  off  the  bushes  as  high  as  they 
could  reach.  If  R.  J.  wishes  to  clear 
this  land  and  bring  it  into  cultivation 
he  should  realize  that  it  will  cost  some¬ 
thing  to  do  it,  probably  as  much  as 
$10  or  more  per  acre  if  attempted  by 
hand.  Surely  he  ought  not  to  expect  a 
few  sheep  to  support  themselves  and 
make  a  good  growth  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  the  land  fit  for  cultivation. 
If  lie  will  fence  off,  say  10  acres,  of  this 
bush  land  and  put  100  sheep  into  it 
and  feed  them  enough  wheat  bran  to 
supplement  what  they  will  get  from 
the  land,  and  putting  them  in  early  in 
Spring,  cutting  all  bushes  down  close  to 
the  ground  and  feed  the  sheep,  keep¬ 
ing  them  there  until  Fall,  they  will  kill 
all  scrubs  and  weeds  and  bring  in  much 
tame  grass,  and  the  manure  they  will 
leave  on  the  land  will  be  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  the  feed  will  cost. 

This  experiment  will  convince  him 
that  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  clearing  this  sort 
of  brush  land.  Of  course  he  must  pro¬ 
vide  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water 
if  he  expects  the  sheep  to  do  their  best. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  goats 
in  clearing  this  kind  of  land,  but  I  do 
know  that  sheep  will  do  it,  and  the 
growth  of  sheep  will  more  than  pay  for 
supplemental  food,  so  the  clearing  of 
the  land  will  really  cost  nothing.  The  ( 
one  danger  and  drawback  to  this  method 
is  the  danger  from  dogs,  the  worst 
nuisance  and  curse  to  the  sheep  raiser. 
But  by  putting  a  four-foot  wire-meshed 
fence  about  the  field,  setting  posts  so 
the  fence  will  incline  about  15  degrees 
from  a  perpendicular,  outward,  and  then 
stake  the  bottom  down,  between  posts, 
so  close  together  that  dogs  can’t  crawl 
under  it  he  will  have  very  little  trouble. 
If  in  addition  he  will  visit  his  sheep 
once  a  week,  as  he  should,  and  when 
lie  goes  take  with  him  a  liberal  number 
of  pieces  of  cheap  fresh  meat,  the  size 
of  a  walnut  with  a  lump  of  strychnine 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  inserted  in  each 
one  nicely  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of 
oiled  paper  and  scatter  them  about  the 
field  near  the  fence,  he  can  sleep  nights, 
knowing  absolutely  that  no  dog  will 
trouble  his  sheep.  J.  s.  woodward. 

THAT  BUNCH  OF  CALVES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Morse’s  reply 
to  the  Virginia  inquirer  (page  08)  is  not 
as  much  to  the  point  as  that  correspond¬ 
ent’s  writings  usually  are. 

In  the  first  place  those  Virginia  calves 
are  not  purebred  Jerseys,  for  any  man 
with  that  number  of  nice  pure  bloods 
would  be  proud  enough  to  mention  tTTc 
fact  in  his  inquiry.  If  1  had  those  calves 
1  would  handle  them  much  as  I  would 
a  flock  of  sheep,  letting  them  run  in 
two  or  three  bunches,  according  to  size 
and  strength.  1  would  have  their  quar¬ 
ters  warm  and  sunshiny,  if  possible,  but 
calves  can  be  made  to  do  very  well  in 
rather  cold  quarters  if  other  conditions 
are  right,  such  as  a  dry  bed  and  pure 
water  always  accessible.  Leave  the  doors 
open  every  day,  and  let  them  go  out  or 
in  at'  will. 

For  feed  there  is  nothing  better  than 
skim-milk,  if  it  is  available,  but  calves 
three  or  four  months  old  will  make  a 
fair  growth  on  good  early-cut  hay,  clover 
if  possible,  and  a  small  amount  of  silage, 
on  which  is  placed  about  a  pint  per  head, 
per  day,  of  bran  or  oats.  My  calves  eat 
about  six  pounds  each,  per  day  of  silage 
made  from  mature  corn  and  sunflowers,  | 


but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  feed  them 
more  were  it  more  plentiful.  Next  Sum¬ 
mer  let  those  calves  run  in  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water,  and 
if  heifers,  keep  the  bull  away  from  them, 
and  next  fall  they  should  be  a  thrifty 
big-framed  bunch  of  yearlings,  with 
vigor  and  constitutions  to  last  them 
through  a  long  life  of  work  in  the 
dairy,  or  if  they  are  beef  bred,  to  enable 
them  to  stand  the  long  forced  feeding 
incident  to  their  next  year  of  life. 

Vermont.  l.  c.  Litchfield. 

Slow  Waiter:  “Have  I  ever  been  in 
the  country,  sir?  No,  sir.  Why  do  you 
ask?”  Tired  Customer:  “I  was  just 
thinking  how  thrilling  you’d  find  it  to 
sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  the  tortoises 
whiz  by.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get,  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


JACKS. 


147  Biff  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  Jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

TamworlU  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  Is  the  finest 
overissued  by  any  Jack  breeder. 

Our  juices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  If  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  J1’.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


JOI! 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  ami  raise 
the  big  mam'oth  Kentucky 
Jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  j>er 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  run.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  Jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  largo 
lot  to  select  from. 
WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwoed  8.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS! 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  homo.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  II.  1’.  Storlckor,  West  Orange, N.J. 


COL  Ml'.  1TPH — Snblo  nml  white.  f/mhlonaLle  brooding.  Hork- 
Hbiro  Hows,  :i  1-2  moo,  old ;  CIiphIui  Whit©  Sown,  bred  for 
March  farrow.  ICxlra  good.  W.  A.  LOTHI5U8,  Poru  Lock,  Pa. 


Three  Special  Bargains  in 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

No.  I  Born  March  15th,  ’07. 
llongervchl  DeKol Vroornim  No.  I88.'17 
Price  #10.00. 

No.  a  Horn  February  88,07. 
Notherland  Paul  DeKol  V  room  an  No. 
1 8800,  Sired  by  ft  Great  Grandson  of 
DeKol  3d  Paul  DoKol.  Price  #50.00. 
No.  O  Born  December  80th,  ’07. 
Hern  is  a  handsome  one  more  while  than  black, 
as  film  an  Individual  as  evor  was  dropped.  Ills 
dam  lias  Just  made  a  record  of  lHij,  lbs.  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  Hire,  Pontiac  Chiron,  a  son  of 
Hengerveld  DoKoL  Prloe,  #75.00. 

Would  advise  an  early  Inspection  or  reply. 

JOHN  S.  SHANAHAN, 

323  So.  Solina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  807  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 

possibly  a  few  registered  butch  Belted  cows,  calves 

and  boil.  Wm.  s.  Wloks,  no  Franklin  St  ,  Buffalo. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Pennn. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 
GUERNSEYS,  SHROESHIRES,  I)U- 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MIJSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


50  Mum  nml  h  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White, Poland  China 
anti  Berkshire  Pigs, 

nil  ngos.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cont  stamp  for  jiricos. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Wost  Chester,  Pa. 


HUH!  [ADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
UnlU  lAnlVI  Cattle;  stock  b 


on  hand.  M.  D 


for  sale; 
BENHAlVl,  LoRoy,  Ohio. 


always 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Addross 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frowslnirg,  Now  York. 


Keg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  all  ages;  service  hoars;  gilts, 
open  and  bred.  15  choice  Slirop.  owes,  duetolambin 
Mar.  All  Kog.  Cedar  Dawn  Fnrm.Ludlowville.N.Y, 


TNITROC  JERSEY  PICK,  exceptionally  lino, 
from  registered  stock.  #5.  Also  Collie  Pups. 
11UUU  BltlNTON,  West  Chostor,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs  SE,,8^  m8S 

right  price.  Also  COLLIE  Pill’S. 

F.  C.  HMABLRY,  It.  F.  1).  No.  4,  Morcor,  Pa. 

I  urge  White  Yorkshire  Pigs— Bred  sows  mid 
^  boars.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geuesoo,  N.  V. 


GREAT  AUCTION  SALE. 

100  Imported  Draft  Stallions,  Mares  In  Foal, and  German  Coach  Stallions  100 

WILL  BK  SOLD  AT  THK 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARIVI, 

NEWARK,  O..  Wednesday,  March  11th,  1908. 

Sale  commencing  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  sharp.  Hold  undercover. 
Farmers  and  breeders  will  find  just  what  they  want  at  reasonable 
prices,  it,  will  be  the  greatest  Bale  of  draft  horses  held  in  America. 
A  number  of  marcs  well  mated  and  mostly  in  foal.  A  number  of 
draft  geldings  bred  from  my  best  stallions  and  a  number  of  high- 
acting  coach  teams  and  single  drivers  will  ho  sold  at  this  salo. 

Terms  of  sale  made  known  on  day  of  salo.  Those  exporting  to 
give  notes  must  furnish  Bank  references.  Send  for  catalogs  which 
which  will  he  out  soon.  Newark,  O.  is  on  the  B.  &  O.  &  Pan  1 1  audio 
H.K.  and  several  electric  lines.  You  can  come  nml  go  every  hour. 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  1  miles  from  the  e.lty,  west.  Froo 
conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm.  Citizens  'Phone  206:  Boll 
'Phono  051  W.  COL.  <1.  W.  ORA  W FORI),  Prop. 


THE  C3_.AH.lt  FARM  HERR 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


GENIE 


CEOTII I  LDE 


•I SOI >7  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 


One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.648  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  039.4  lbs.  niilU,  84.037  lbs.  fat  amt  30.040  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  8001.8  lbs,  milk,  93.156  lbs.  fat.  and  110.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  (HI  I  ICON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  llnngorvold 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd’s  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  t  his  hull  on  the  dam's  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  20.39  lbs.  and  another  at,  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  blitter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CIIUMEY,  JVIaixlixis,  KT.  Y. 


CREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Hnn.loil  by  our  fmnoUH  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whom)  dam,  Vmlm  8(l’»  ■*l<-dire.  I'lothllito  aohl  furtoono,  Im.  A.H.O. 
record  of  61  a.  J  lb*.  milk,  30.3R  llw.  huttr-r  In  1  ilayn,  86*9.3  tin.  milk,  131.34  lbs  butter  In  30  <lny»,  loo.r.  Ibe.  milk  In  1  d»y. 
III.  Sim',  dam  Killy  H|i»rtnrd  Curium  hold.  World’*  champion  Jr.  3  yrm  old  record  .4  690.66  lb*,  milk,  26,02  lb«.  butter  In  1  duy*. 
Writes  in  your  imod.  In  Uol.lidu*  nr  COtno  and  .«l«ct  for  yourself,  (elthor  .enure*  ail  honoit  nml  .atl.l.ctory  deal.) 

B.  H.  KNAPP  St  SON,  -------  Route  1,  FA  BIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

II.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  PERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son.  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  <>7.s.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Calest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stock  well  and  ot  her 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THK 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

HIRE  Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM  -Fern  <>f  Florence,  No.  104625. 
Test,  25  IBs.  K  o/.s.,  in  7  days;  it.'!  Ihs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  IBs.  Butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

.J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  FARM  BE RKSHIRR  SWINR. 

4  Full  A|fe  Sown  IiitmI  for  Mufrli  far¬ 
rowing;  to  .Sprint?  <iilf»  liroti  for  March 
i  and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boh m;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  MftSterplcco  77000;  60  Summer  uiui  Fall  Firm.  All 
ro|ire*oiitlnjf  the  improved  Ainorleait  typo.  Wo  huvo  ovor  loo 
head  of  all  niton,  and  all  ptlroM,  from  good  iihoIuI  fariiiom'  lings 
to  fancy  show  aultnals.  Addrcng  all  lei  lorn  to 
Kl('IIAKI)  II.  8X0 NIC,  Tin  man  Mb  u  rtf,  N.  Y. 


MOLSTRIN-FR1RSIAN  YRARLIN(i 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frio- 
siau  Bulls  ready  for  service;  hundsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  brood¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  Those  nnimnls  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  cl 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
Both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  roquost.  Address 
P.  B.  MnliKNNAN,  Syracuse,  Now  York. 

BULL  CALVES “40UNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  sizo  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  atul  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l>e  Kol’s  .Sarcastic 
Lad.  Wo  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  ollicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIKSIANS 

aro  bred  for  large  production.  Good  sizo,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  tlio  kind  you  want  write  or  come  bo 
seo  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.l,  OaJ.VKB. 
A.  A.  OORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

J^^L^lGGIBrni^^^ec^JInUtlcboro^Vt. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  tine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No, 80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
681100,  G  rand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  Jfi.  WATSON,  Marhledulo,  Conn. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  ami  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  salo.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  Knglisli  Brooding.  Wo  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  he 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


Cows  in  Calf. 


8  wks.  and  oldor,  mated  not  akin. 
Sorvico  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Rng.  Holstoins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
11 A  M  I  i/l’ON  (i  CO.,Cot’hranville,Pa 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires, 

Onr  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  aro 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  low  sows  ill  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Genova,  N .  Y. 

DCDlfCIIIRC  DIOC  from  iho  hliiho.l  class  Ronls- 
□  ermomne  rlUdtorod  Stock,  not  rolntod. 

lCarly  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice —#3O.O0. 
Karly  Fall  Boars  or  Hows,  second  choice  #10,00. 
Burly  Fall  Boars  or  Hows,  third  choice  #18.00. 
OR.  J.  n.  MARSHALL,  Sou  t  imid,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  nmnbor  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hour  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  brooding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  1  huvo  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc,,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  8CHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Salo  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  duo  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  hull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hull  calves  which  will  he  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  In  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  he  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLKNNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  V  . 


STAB  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Uattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  1),  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


Springdale  Holst eins  Are  producers,  line  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred,  A  grand  lot  of  hulls, cows, 
holfura  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
WrlMynttliiK  w#nln,  II. M. Lyon  <fc  Sons, Wynlusing.Pa. 


Holstein  Bulls  &  Cows 


of  choicest  brooding,  for 
sale  at  Farmers’  Prices. 


Write  for  particulars.  Also  large  English  York- 
sh ires, fine  springpigs. VullovistaFurms, Albany, N.Y 


RECORDED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

throe  and  four  yrs.  old.  with  calf  by  one  of  the  host 
sons  of  Paul  Boots  DeKol.  at  $75  each,  if  taken 
within  30  dnyN.  PINK  GKOVK  FARM,  Bath,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  rnws  (-nn  furnish  High  Grade 
UHin  i  bUViOi  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  H.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


ANGUS  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

n  II  U  U  O  Exchange  for  Horsos 

Addross  MYER  &  SON,  BridgevBle,  Del. 


FOR  BALE 

GURRNSEY  BULL  DARL1US  9556. 

A  lino  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  Doth  sexes. 

Heurts  Delight,  Farm,  C'ltazy,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

< ’alculuting  a  nutritive  ratio  mado  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  l’lainshoru,  N.  ,J. 


11108. 


1ST 


THE  RUKAb  NKW-YOKKER 


A  WATER-TIGHT  FLOOR. 

I  note  Inquiry  of  W.  T.  S.  on  pagf1 
83  regarding  watertight  porch  overhead 
floor.  Perhaps  my  experience  will  help 
him.  My  veranda  roof,  laid  several  years 
ago,  of  matched  hard  pine,  leaked  des¬ 
pite  all  the  crack  tilling  i  could  give  it.  It 
Is  45  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  Last 
Fall  I  gave  a  generous  coat  of  paint,  and 
then  covered  It  with  heavy  unbleached 
cotton  cloth  drawn  as  taut  as  possible  and 
securely  tacked.  It  was  put  over  the  wet 
paint  in  order  to  have  the  cloth  next  the 
floor  well  covered  with  paint.  After  tack¬ 
ing  well  the  cloth  was  thoroughly  painted. 
Then  it  was  given  a  coat  of  Roof-Fix,  and 
will  he  given  another  this  Spring.  It  has 
not  leaked  a  drop  since  treated.  The  cost 
is  not  heavy,  and  T  expect  it  will  wear  for 
years.  Canvas  Ip  used  for  the  decks  of  boats 
successfully,  and  it:  was  that  use  that,  sug¬ 
gested  Its  adaptation  to  this  purpose.  My 
veranda  Is  walked  on  considerably,  too,  the 
upper  story  being  a  favorite  Summer  rest¬ 
ing  place.  WALLACE  H.  MILLER. 

Connecticut. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  securing  tills  Is 
to  lay  a  good  matched  door,  using  well  sea¬ 
soned  lumber,  paint  tongue  and  grove  and 
drive  closely  while  paint  Is  green.  After 
floor  is  laid  cover  all  with  sailcloth  canvas, 
lapping  the  edges  and  tacking  it  closely. 
If  the  floor  can  be  freshly  painted  and  the 
canvas  laid  in  the  fresh  paint  it  will  be 
found  an  advantage.  After  the  canvas  is 
laid  paint  It  with  good  lead  and  oil,  use 
paint  liberally  and  rub  It.  In  until  cloth  is 
well  filled.  This  makes  a  durable  water¬ 
tight  roof,  and  will  be  less  expensive  than 
copper  or  lead,  and  more  durable  when  there 
Is  traffic.  It  Is  merely  a  boat  deck,  but  Is 
being  quite  extensively  used  for  porch  roofs 
and  decks  nowadays.  L.  c.  c. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  W.  1’.  S.  on 
page  83,  I  would  recommend  good  well-sea¬ 
soned  White  pine  flooring  for  the  floor, 
driven  tip  very  tight,  and  on  a  moderutely 
warm  dny  give  It  a  coat  of  very  hot  as- 
phaltum,  using  a  cotton  or  fiber  brush  of 
some  kind,  as  It  will  burn  a  bristle  brush 
up,  and  follow  that  with  a  coat  not  so  hot 
and  a  little  thicker,  and  before  It  sets  or 
glazes  give  it  all  the  sand  it  will  take  up. 
The  sand  should  lie  heated,  the  hotter  the 
better,  ns  It  will  bed  itself  much  better  If 
very  hot,  and  If  this  process  is  repeated  It 
will  make  a  much  better  job.  I  think  If  this 
is  properly  done  It  well  make  a  cheap  and 
very  substantial  job,  and  will  last  as  long  ns 
If  not  longer  than  the  tin  we  get  now,  and 
will  stand  any  amount  of  foot  wear.  The 
asphaltum  Is  cheap  and  easily  procured, 
and  anybody  can  apply  It.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  If  the  flooring  had  a  coat  of  paint  on  the 
under  side,  so  as  to  make  it  more  moisture- 
proof,  and  prevent  swelling  from  that  cause. 
This  roof  can  be  painted  if  desired. 
Pennsylvania.  c.  h.  s. 


GARGET. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  Devon  cow  that 
was  fresh  about  two  weeks  when  one  hind 
quarter  of  her  udder  swelled  and  she  gave 
dear  blood  out  of  that  quarter  when  I 
first  started  to  milk  It.  After  partly  milk¬ 
ing  there  would  be  some  milk  with  the 
blood.  It  has  been  three  weeks  since  she 
was  taken.  I  have  stopped  her  from  giving 
bloody  milk,  also  have  reduced  some  of  the 
swelling,  but  there  still  remains  a  hard 
swelling  In  the  upper  part  of  her  udder. 
She  was  a  heavy  milker,  giving  ubout  20 
quarts  a  day  when  taken.  I  was  feeding 
her  three  quarts  of  mixed  feed,  three  quarts 
red  dog,  one  quart  cotton  seed  a  day.  What 
was  the  cause?  What  should  I  have  done 
for  it,  and  what  can  I  do  to  remove  the 
swelling  from  the  udder?  j.  p.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  the  first  step 
should  he  to  have  the  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin  as  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
is  to  be  suspected,  and  in  that  case  you 
would  not  care  to  keep  the  cow  or  use 
her  milk.  Garget  (inflammation  of  the 
udder  or  “mammitis”)  may,  however,  be 
due  to  one  of  a  large  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  such  as  bruising,  infection 
by  way  of  the  teat  duct,  change  of  food, 
indigestion,  catching  cold,  imperfect 
milking,  etc.  Treatment  at  the  outset 
consists  in  giving  a  full  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  followed  by  two  to  four  dram 
doses  of  saltpeter  once  or  twice  daily.  At 
the  same  time  persistent  fomentation  of 
the  udder  is  to  he  kept  up  with  hot 
water  or  the  udder  may  be  included  in  a 
sling  and  packed  around  with  small 
bags  filled  with  hot,  wet  hops.  Two  or 
three  times  daily  the  udder  should  he 
well  rubbed  with  an  anodyne  lotion, 
sueh  as  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  two 
ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root, 
two  ounces  of  spirits  of  camphor  and 


druggist’s  soap  liniment  to  make  half  a 
pint.  At  the  present  stage  if  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  not  present  the  udder  should  be 
rubbed  once  daily  with  iodine  ointment. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

BOG  SPAVIN. 

I  have  a  colt  year  old  which  has  a 
bog  spavin.  It.  came  on  it  when  it  was 
about  eight  months  old.  I  used  a  spavin 
cure,  and  took  the  spavin  off,  blit  it  soon 
came  back  larger  than  ever.  I  afterward 
blistered  with  Iodine,  but  that  did  not  help 
if  any.  Is  there  any  permanent  cure  for  a 
bog  spavin?  a.  u. 

New  York. 

A  “bog  spavin”  cannot  be  “taken  off,” 
as  it  is  a  distension  of  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  hock  joint  by  synovia  (joint 
oil).  In  other  words  it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  a  hernia  (rupture),  in  that 
the  wall  of  the  ligament  retaining  the 
synovia  is  thinned  and  distended  and  so 
bulges  between  the  binding  ligaments 
at  the  part  where  hog  spavin  is  usually 
seen  at  the  front  of  the  hock.  Under 
the  circumstances  described  we  would 
advise  you  to  have  the  entire  hock  joint 
line-fired  and  blistered  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  as  this  treatment  will,  in  a 
way,  provide  a  permanent  bandage  for 
the  weakened  parts  by  reason  of  the 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  fired 
skin.  If  you  cannot  have  this  done,  then 
repeat  the  blister  frequently  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  as  the  condition 
of  the  skin  will  allow. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


OVERHEATED  MULE. 

Please  tell  mo  what  to  do  for  my  mule. 
In  hot  weather  he  does  not  sweat,  blit  gets 
to  blowing;  thick  wind  It  Is  called  here. 
He  is  otherwise  healthy  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  A.  it. 

Florida. 

The  mule  at  some  time  in  his  life  has 
been  “overheated”  or  has  in  other  words 
suffered  an  attack  of  sunstroke  or  heat 
exhaustion.  There  is  little  hope  that  he 
ever  will  lie  of  much  account  for  work 
in  hot  weather,  but  he  might  do  fairly 
well  for  work  in  the  north  or  a  cooler 
climate.  He  will  do  better  if  clipped 
in  Spring,  fed  no  hay  or  other  bulky 
food  at  noon  in  Summer,  worked  with 
a  shade  on  the  poll  of  his  head,  given 
twice  as  much  rest  at  noon  and  after 
meals  as  is  allowed  to  a  perfectly  sound 
mule  and  fed  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 
Relief  is  also  given  in  bad  cases  by  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  feed  twice  daily  during  hot 
weather  a  tablespoon ful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal,  saltpeter,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
ground  gentian  root  with  one-half  part 
powdered  nux  vomica. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

“I  can't  get  a  pair  of  shoes  to  fit  me.” 
“That  is  strange,  considering  they  are 
made  in  such  variety.”  “I  know  they 
are,  but  what  good  does  that  do  a  fellow 
when  he  hasn't  got  the  price?” — Nash¬ 
ville  American. 

SAVE  ONE -HALF 
Your  Paint  Bills. 

lngersoll  Paints  Proved  Best  by  66  Years'  Use.  Only  Paint 

Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Grange.  From  the  Mill 

Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices.  Delivered  Free. 

I ngcrsoll  1’iiliit  Itnok  toils  the  wholo  story 
about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  free  to 
You,  with  Doautiful  Sample  Cards.  If  you  want 
Paint,  write  mo.  l)o  it  now.  I  cun  savo  you 
money,  /Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  W.  Ingcrioll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.N.Y. 

EI.KOTKIC  LIGHT  from  that  at  roam.  I  can 
help  you.  0.  B.  SAUNDERS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

llay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  ns  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  food  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  >Vo  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  moans  loss  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPUNCRR,  -  Dwight,  Ills. 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 

make  dairying  profitable  Iiucuiiko  they 
provide  the  (  IIKA I’KST  milk -producing 
ration  ;  anil  the  IIK8T,  too.  Any  cheap 
Hilo  will  HOI  MK  your  corn.  A  Harder 
Hilo  will  I'KKHKUYK  It.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  IM’RAIILK,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
tlio  IfKST  silos. 

II A  It  1 1 K  It  J1KH.  COH  l“ANY, 

Hex  11_ Com.KSKILI,.  NKW  Yohk. 


AKING 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

HISTORY 


The  year  1008  will  mark  an  an  important  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  centrifugal  cream  separator.  Probably  never  again 
will  such  a  large  number  of  valuable  separator  improvements 
he  brought  forth  at  one  time  as  are  now  shown  in  the  new  im¬ 
proved  1908  De  Laval  machines.  After  thirty  years  of  ceaseless 
testing  and  experimenting  and  the  expenditure  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  the  really  perfect  cream  separator  lias  at  last 
been. produced  in  the  new  De  Laval.  Nothing-  anywhere  near 
like  it  has  ever  been  made  before  and  all  who  have  seen  and 
examined  it  marvel  at  the  great  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
been  attained  in  every  feature  of  the  machine  from  the  supply 
can  to  the  base.  Although  the  improved  De  Laval  has  only 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market  it  is  already  SWEEPING 
ALL  COMPETITION  ASIDE  and  experienced  buyers  every¬ 
where  are  saying  of  it— “YOU  DON’T  CLAIM  NEARLY 
ENOUGH.”  The  many  new  I>e  Laval  improvements  are  of 
almost  equal  importance  with  the  invention  of  the  separator 
itself  and  must  lie  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  To  this  end 
you  may  have  a  free  demonstration  of  the  machine  in  your 
own  home  for  the  asking.  Write  us  to-day  for  full  particulars 
and  receive  our  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and 
describing  the  machines  and  improvements  in  detail.  You  will 
thank  us  later  that  wc  induced  you  to  do  so. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


43  IS.  M  A  Ditto*  HTKKBT, 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1315  Fii.IIKUT  StUBKT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkiimm  A  Hackamknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Oflices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  St  hurt 

MONTREAL 

14  *  16  I'lUNUKflA  StRKBT 

WINNIPEG 

107  Kiuht  Sthickt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Stability  of  Page  Fence! 

Every  Pngo  Ftmco  In  woven  of  largo,  strong, | 
high-carbon  spring-steel  wiroof  otir own  mnnu-l 
faotnre.  Its  power  of  resistance  is  greater | 
than  any  other  fence.  beeniiHo  every  horizontal! 
strand  Ih  coilojl  spring  and  acts  accordingly! 
under  Rtrain.  This  Spring  knopH  Pago  Pence! 
always  rigid  at  top  and  bottom.  There  arc! 
other  font  (iron  you  Hhould  know  about  Page! 
Pence— write  for  catalog  and  foblor. 

Pnee  Wovrn  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  716,  Adrian,  I 


A”  .  Kvory  wire- 


iaMPLE 


,  ,  ,  both  strand  and  stay-No.  9 gauge.  '  c  4) 
Thickly  galvanized.  Host  grade  stool.  Wo  mail  froo  sample 
for  Inspection  and  tost.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist¬ 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  Wr 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles 
The  ItKOWN  FKNCK  &  WIHK  CO..  Cleveland,  <>. 


I5'"35c„, 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


/Y7T7 

TTTTT 


FENCE 


Strongest j 
Matio - - 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Doublo  Strongtft 
iCollod  Wire.  Hoavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  riiHt.  Have  no  agonta.  Sell  at 
factory  priooa  on  30  days’  froo  trial. 
Wo  pay  allfrolght.  87  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Froo. 

COILED  SPRING  PENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester.  Indiana 


!_l 


FROST  HEAVYI 
WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  a.ro  tho 
strongest  fences  made.  Every 
■wire  carefully  tested,  mul  only 
the  beat  hard  colled  spring  stool  wire 
is  used.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
I  .east  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIKLD, 
202  YVost  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  Netv  York 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  6ilo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
[jjjjjjl  For  Early  Orders 

Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
220  WETS  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VT* 


THEY  CAN  IMITATE 

the  name  and  appearance,  but  they 
can’t  get  the  RU BEROID  quality. 

RUBEROID 

TRADE  MARK  REQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

ROOFING 

is  the  original,  ready-to-lay  roof¬ 
ing,  and  has  been  the  standard  for 
over  15  years.  Proof  against 
sun,  rain,  heat  and  cold. 

Contains  no  tar,  paper  or  rubber. 
Will  not  melt,  rot,  crack  or  rust. 
Cheaper  than  metal  or  shingles, 
and  wears  longer. 

See  that  you  get  the  genuin 

Write  for  Samples,  Prices  and  Literature. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  Now  Orleans, 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Tho  Largest  Importers  aud  Breeders  of  Gorman  Coach, 
1  erohuron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  tliu  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  pri/.os  in  IllilV  at  tho  leading  state 
lairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined 
Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  ago  and  wo 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  Tun  Rural,  N  kw-Yobkkb. 

CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  BREEDING. 

Substituting  Grades  for  Purebreds. 

Ever  since  you  published  the  replies 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
cattle  breeders’  associations  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  such  substitution  as 
Dawley  is  accused  of  practicing,  would 
be  possible  under  the  rules  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  they  represent,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  criticism  of  those  re¬ 
plies.  As  the  criticisms  have  not  ap¬ 
peared,  I  wish  to  offer  mine,  with  the 
request  that  I  may  be  set  right  if  under 
a  misapprehension. 

Most  of  the  breeders  state  that  an 
animal  of  widely  different  age  and 
markings  could  not  be  substituted  for 
one  already  registered.  None  of  them, 
however,  mentions  any  regulation  which 
would  prevent  substitution  before  regis¬ 
tration.  That  is,  if  “the  papers  fit  the 
cow”  as  far  as  age,  markings,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  and  the  animal  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  purebred,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  the  animal  differ¬ 
ent  from  wliat  it  is  represented  to  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  pays  a 
high  price  for  a  registered  cow  and 
later  finds  that  he  has  bought  a  grade 
would  not  care  materially  whether  the 
substitution  was  made  before  or  after 
registration,  or  whether  the  papers  fitted 
not  at  all,  or  in  alT  respects  excepting 
that  the  dam  of  his  cow  was  a  grade  in¬ 
stead  of  a  purebred. 

I  live  on  a  back  farm  and  almost  never 
have  visitors  who  know  much  about 
purebred  cattle.  I  have  a  registered  bull 
and  a  herd  of  high  grade  cows,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  could  not  be  told 
by  appearance,  from  purebred  animals. 
Now  (1908)  I  propose  to  buy  five  regis¬ 
tered  yearling  heifers.  Next  year  1  can 
expect  to  have  five  calves,  but  calves  are 
liable  to  die,  so  I  won’t  have  them  regis¬ 
tered  until  the  year  following,  1910, 
when  I  shall  have  tTiem  registered  as 
3'earlings — three  heifers  and  twp  bulls. 
After  that  if  I  sell  no  registered  females 
I  shall  have  yearlings  registered  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  1911,  three  heifers  and  two 
bulls;  1912,  four  heifers  and  four  bulls; 

’  191.3,  six  heifers  and  five  bulls;  1914, 
seven  heifers  and  eight  bulls,  and  so  on. 
Abortion,  calf  scours,  or  milk  fever 
would  have  no  effect  on  such  a  scheme, 
so  long  as  grade  yearlings  were  avail¬ 
able.  Whenever  I  lost  a  registered  cow 
I  would  never  offer  for  sale  an  animal 
in  place  of  that  cow,  but  would  register 
a  calf  a  year  from  her  just  as  if  she 
were  living,  so  that  the  papers  would 
always  fit  the  cattle  sold  in  all  respects 
excepting  parentage.  Before  I  buy  the 
five  heifers  to  start  with,  I  would  like 
advice  from  the  different  associations, 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  their  ranks,  and  if  not,  how 
they  would  show  their  disapproval. 
Most  of  these  breeding  associations  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
over  the  butter-fat  tests,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  vastly  more  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  pedigree  should  receive  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  oversight.  C. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PROTECTION  FOR  CATTLE  BUYERS. 

The  scandal  which  has  been  under 
discussion  for  some  time  regarding  the 
registration  of  Jersey  cattle  and  dis¬ 
honest  practices  of  some  of  the  breeders, 
and  the  question  of  registration  and  how 
to  check  the  dishonest  practices  that 
have  been  engaged  in,  has  stirred  up 
the  breeders  of  New  York  State,  and 
for  that  matter  the  entire  country.  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  errors  to 
occur  when  men  are  disposed  to  do  right, 
perhaps  for  want  of  information  which 
comes  to  them  from  their  herdsmen,  and 
since  this  is  possible,  a  plan  should  be 
adopted  to  make  false  registration  im¬ 
possible,  and  should  be  accepted  with 
great  satisfaction.  I  have  given  this 
matter  a  little  thought  and  have  reached 
this  conclusion.  When  a  young  animal 
is  offered  to  the  secretary  of  a  cattle 
club  for  registration,  I  think  a  check 


might  be  had  on  its  registration  if  not 
only  the  age  and  registration  number  of 
the  sire  and  dam  should  be  given,  but  a 
photograph  of  the  dam  and  sire  also  be 
sent,  together  with  the  markings  of  the 
animal  offered  for  registration.  With 
the  Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  Guernseys  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  plan  would  pre¬ 
vent  mistakes  in  registration.  With 
the  Brown  Swiss  and  the  Jerseys,  and 
other  solid-colored  animals,  photographs 
would  be  of  some  value,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  animals  of 
these  breeds  are  solid  colors,  errors  in 
registration  would  be  more  likely  to 
occur.  Whether  the  breeders  of  regis¬ 
tered  cattle,  or  animals  of  any  kind  for 
that  matter,  would  regard  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph  with  each  animal 
necessary  or  desirable,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have 
photographs  sent,  it  would  apply  only 
to  dishonest  parties  who  would  delib¬ 
erately  misrepresent  an  animal  for  the 
privileges  of  registration,  and,  if  this 
were  done,  they  would  lay  themselves 
open  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by 
swearing  falsely.  I  would  be  glad  to 
suggest  something  to  help  you  but  I  am 
not  able  to  do  so.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  breeders  of  the  country  in  hav¬ 
ing  so  able  an  assistant  as  The  R.  N.Y. 
in  the .  adjustment  and  solving  of  this 
important  problem. 

TRUMAN  W.  BROPHY, 

Sect’y  Illinois  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Rreeds  of  Shiokp. — On  page  48  our  friend, 
E.  Van  Alstyne,  in  answer  to  file  question 
what  breed  at  this  time  is  likely  to  be  most 
profitable,  says  “I  should  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion  that  tlie  popular  breed  to-day  is  the 
Shropshire.”  If  Mr.  Van  Alystyne  had  said 
they  were  the  most  popular  with  •him  and 
some  others  I  would  not  take  exception. 
Popular  means  prevailing,  pleasing  to  the 
people.  At  Smithfield  show  (England),  just 
held  the  Shropshires  were  not  the  most 
pleasing  nor  prevailing  sheep.  Compare  t lie 
auction  sales  of  stud  Shropshire  sheep  with 
other  breeds  in  England,  their  native  home. 
Rest  price  for  yearlings  100  guineas;  top 
average  for  the  year  for  41  rams  was  £30  2-3  ; 

ram  lambs  £31  10-0;  average  £7  0-0;  Lin¬ 
coln  rams,  yearling.  000  guineas;  average 
for  48  for  the  year  £04  12-3;  ram  lambs 
40  guineas.  Oxford  yearling  rams  150 
guineas,  ram  lambs  50  guineas.  Average  for 
year  £13  4-4.  1  think  these  two  breeds  were 

(lie  most  prevailing,  with  some  others  not 
far  behind.  Please  find  that,  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  lambs  sold  ns  high  as  £210  and 
Shropshire  ram  lambs  £31  10-0,  and  the 
Oxford-Hampshire  Down  cross  won  first  hon¬ 
ors.  'Phe  best  pen  of  sheep  in  the  Smith- 
field  show  in  the  contest  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  cup  were  TTampshires.  My  experience 
in  advertising  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Lin¬ 
coln  rams  in  one  advertisement  for  sale  has 
been  many  calls  for  the  two  latter  and  not 
one  for  the  former.  chas.  CRinm.E. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stokers  Way  Down 

in  the  boiler-room  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  shovel  in  the  coal  night 
and  day  that  gives  her  power 
to  make  a  record.  The  best 
coal  gives  the  best  power. 

That  is  why 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

produces  flesh  when  other  things 
fail.  It  contains  more  power. 

It  is  truly  a  body  fuel.  Many 
a  man,  woman  and  child  have 
broken  their  records  for  weight 
by  the  pounds  of  flesh  gained 
from  SCOTT’S  EMULSION. 

It  is  a  powerful  flesh-producer. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


Wheels.  Freight  Paid,  $8.75 

/or  4  lluggy  WheeU,  8u*ul  Tiro**  on.  Wiih  Rubber 
Tires  $  1  £».&<>•  1  mfg.  wheela  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Rubber 
Tire  Top  Ruggies.  $41 ;  Hum****,  $5.  Wriie  for  catalog. 
Lcfira  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheel*,  $5.50. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FRKK.  yy.  r.  BOObft!inrinnati,0- 


VETerinART 


164  PAGE 

VETERINARY 

ADVISER 


Free 


Illustrated  10  Full  Page  Plates 

Reflects  experience  of  most  successful  Vet¬ 
erinary  Sargeons.  Trouts  ell  subjects  relat- 
ing  to  Ailment*  of  Ilomes,  Cattle,  Hogs,  hheep and 
Poultry.  Worth  Ten  Dollar*  to  nny  farmer.  Montcom- 
prehcmilvo  Anlrnal  Doctor  Book  publi*hed,  Bend  TWO  L'o  ntampn  and  naino 
of  dealer  who  doc*  not  handle  “Advanocd”  lino,  for  FItKK  COPY  of  104-pago 

book.  Advanced  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  109-B  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


-m  cream! 
/harvester^ 

IF  NOT  WHY  NOT?^ 


IT  enables  you  to  get  every  particle 
of  butter  fat  from  the  milk.  You 
can’t  get  it  by  hand  skimming. 

You  will  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet 
skim-milk  for  calves  and  pigs — a  most 
excellent  feed.  When  you  skim  by  hand, 
the  milk  is  cold  and  stale. 

It  saves  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  drudgery  a  cream  harvester  will 
save  if  you  have  never  used  one. 

You  want  your  dairy  products  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
cream  harvester  users  who  make  the 
prize  products.  That’s  another  good 
reason  why  you  should  use  one. 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  offers  you  a  choice  of 
two  of  the  best  machines  manufactured. 

The  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  machine 
and  the  Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive  ma 
chine,  are  both  simple,  clean  skimmers 


easy  running,  easily  cleaned  and  are 
built  to  cause  the  least  possible  trouble 
in  operation. 

You  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best  separator  you  can  buy.  The 
I.  H.  C.  cream  harvesters  are  designed 
and  manufactured  to  be  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  working  machines  as  possible. 

Both  have  stood  the  hardest  tests 
ever  given  any  cream  separator.  Every 
machine  is  given  a  thorough  factory  test 
before  it  goes  out.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  your  getting  an  I.  H.  C.  cream 
harvester  that  is  not  right  working. 

International  local  agents  can  supply 
you  with  catalogs,  hangers  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  Call  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  them,  or  write  the  Home  Office. 
You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  copy 
of  booklet  on  the  “Development  of  the 
Cream  Separator”  which  will  be  mailed 


on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago, U.S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


HAVE!  YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
In  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven’t 
n  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor’s; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us,  simply  say. 

Mail  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces-  ' 
nary,  but  it  can’t  ho  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Ago  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It  < 
not  only  docs  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  openito.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1U08  cat¬ 
alog. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box102G(  Bren  loch,  N.  J. 


Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  patent  holders  is  the  approved  way  of  animal 
salting.  Animals  help  themselves.  Take  just 
enough,  just  as  wanted.  Refined  dairy  salt,  cheap, 
convenient.  Write  for  free  salting  book. 


BELMONT  STAB! 
Station  C, 


,K  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  highest  award  at  the  Jaxnoetown  Exposition 

Econo  my  Silo*  arc  constructed  on  mechanical 
and  scientific  principles.  The  best  material 
is  u Bed  in  their  construction  throughout. 
Our  patent  continuous  doorway  1b  a  Marvel 
of  Simplicity  and  Perfection.  Doors  only 
eiglit  inches  high.  Any  hoy  can  handle 
them.  Permanent  ladder  and  hoop  supports. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box  3&J  Frederick,  Md. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Uso.  Tt  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
IIoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Opon 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Krlo  St.,  I.inoHvillr,  I’ll.,  L’.S.A, 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


*  Proporly  con 
strneted.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
mice  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  poBtal  will  bring  you  freo  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


GOLUM^Iggics 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  EVERYWHERE 

You  should  not  fail  to  examlno  our  famous  lino  of  Columbus  Buggies, 
Runabouts,  Driving  Wagons,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes 
and  a  large  variety  of  light  Pleasure  Vehicles  which  aro  now  Bold  direct 
to  Consumer  at  Factory  Prices,  saving  you  the  Home  Dealer's  Prolit  of 
40  to  60  per  eent.  _  .  .  ,  .  , 

CPCC  COLUMBUS  STYLE  BOOK.  Fully  explains  every  dotal)  of 
■  ewE.Es  our  celebrated  Columbus  Vehicles  anil  our  plan  of  selling 
direct  from  our  Factory  to  you  at  Rock-Bottom  prlcos.  Kvery  vehicle 
sold  on  One  Full  Month  Trial  and  guaranteed  two  yeare.  Wo  will  furnish 
you  with  a  vehicle  of  your  own  choice  painted  and  trimmed  just  as  you 
want  It — proporly  proportioned  and  mechaniealiy|correct.  Bond  at  once  for 
our  free  catalog,  look  it  over— our  low  prlecs  for  Columbus,  quality, 
style  and  Workmanship  will  surprise  you  —  write  for  free  catalog  today. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A.  HARNESS  C9.  2026  So.  High  Street,  Columbus,  r  1 


Ohio 


.Write  Fop  CRCE  Dflfllf  Now— Today 

EST.  1867  ctviES  illtt  DUUIl  INC.  1902 

JO  Ssjf  Jf  same®'  and  by  the  s%eG^ng 


t  13414 

Dio  All 


G  b>.  GO  4  H  12 

Sent  on  Trial— Freight  Paid 

Grind  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 


10  lbs.  to  70  bushels  per  hour;  ball  bearing;  easy  running.  Shipped  from 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

■  THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO..  3737-39-41  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.i 
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TICKS  ON  SHEEP. ' 

What  can  I  do  for  ticks  on  sheep  at  this 
season?  I  have  always  dipped  my  lambs 
until  last  Spring,  and  I  notice  now  some  of 
my  sheep  keep  biting  and  rubbing  their  wool, 
and  upon  examination  I  find  some  of  them 
with  ticks.  I*  have  heretofore  steeped 
tobacco,  parted  the  wool  on  their  backs, 
and  poured  the  liquid  on  them.  This 
seemed  fairly  effective,  but  of  course  it  does 
not  touch  every  part,  and  usually  takes  two 
or  three  applications.  Would  you  give  me 
your  idea  and  prescribe  a  remedy?  o.  n. 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  an¬ 
swered  through  these  columns  before; 
but  I  realize  that  like  an  advertisement, 
a  question  which  we  are  not  interested 
in  at  the  time  of  reading  makes  very 
little  impression  upon  us.  Later,  when 
our  interests  lie  in  that  direction,  the 
information  is  not  at  hand.  Therefore, 
I  gladly  answer  again ;  others  may  be 
in  a  similar  situation  at  this  season.  Any 
of  the  carbolic  sheep  dips  are  always 
better  than  tobacco.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  makers  do  not  keep  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are  not 
only  useful  for  dips,  but  as  a  disinfec¬ 
tant  for  wounds  and  stables  they  are 
invaluable.  The  cost  is  only  about  $1.50 
per  gallon,  and  one  gallon  will  make 
from  50  to  100  of  a  dip.  If  your  local 
dealer  does  not  keep  them  your  drug¬ 
gist  can  easily  obtain  them  from  his  sup¬ 
ply  house.  Dilute  the  dip  with  warm 
water,  place  the  sheep  on  their  backs, 
then  part  the  wool  along  the  stomach, 
between  the  legs  and  along  the  neck. 
With  a  watering  pot  or  old  tea  kettle, 
slowly  pour  the  dip  into  the  wool.  It 
will  run  close  to  the  body  and  pene¬ 
trate  much  better  than  if  poured  along 
the  back,  then  it  will  follow  the  fibre 
of  the  wool,  and  run  off  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  it  should.  Unless  the  ticks  are 
very  bad,  one  operation  or  saturation 
‘should  put  the  sheep  in  good  shape.  If 
it  does  not,  repeat  after  a  week.  It  is 
j>oor  economy  to  feed  both  ticks  and 
sheep.  EDWARD  van  alstyne. 


A  WEST  VIRGINIA  HEN  STORY 

I  shall  give  a  monthly  account  of  my 
income  and  outlay  as  nearly  as  possible. 
I  began  January  1,  1907,  with  175  hens. 
Sold  eggs  as  follows:  January,  141 
dozen,  amounting  to  $43.80;  February, 
114  dozen,  $31.35;  March,  259  dozen, 
$59.85;  April,  221  dozen,  $37.07;  May, 
228  dozen,  $59.21 ;  June,  212  dozen, 
$44.73;  July,  158  dozen,  $41.66;  August, 
172  dozen,  $51.52;  September,  108  dozen, 
$32.40;  October,  65  dozen,  $22.77;  No¬ 
vember,  76  dozen,  $26.95;  December,  85 
dozen,  $29.05;  total,  $477.36.  No  ac¬ 
count  was  taken  of  eggs  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing  nor  in  the  family.  Sold  broilers 
from  June  to  November  amounting  to 
$79.23 ;  sold  hens  within  the  year 
amounting  to  $63.56 ;  total  for  chickens, 
$142.79;  total  for  eggs,  $477.36;  total  in 
full,  $620.15.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  amount  of  expense  for  each 
month,  so  I  will  give  the  expense  in 
full  for  the  year:  Total  expense  for 
feed,  $398.77;  total  income,  $620.15; 
outlay,  $398.77;  gain,  $221.38.  I  have  70 


liens  and  170  pullets  for  1908.  My  feed 
bills  have  been  much  larger  than  they 
were  in  1906,  owing  to  the  enormous 
price  of  grain.  I  have  paid  as  high  as 
$1.15  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  90  cents  for 
corn  most  of  the  year.  m.  h.  c. 

Elkins,  W.  Va. 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Give  grain  ration  for  milk.  We  feed 
silage  night  and  morning,  should  judge  it 
contains  about  eight  per  cent  fairly  well- 
matured  corn.  Quantity  is  varied  according 
to  size  of  cow,  about  40  pounds  to  1,000 
pounds  weight.  At  noon  all  the  good  mixed 
hay  (Timothy,  •clover,  and  Red-top),  they 
will  eat  clean.  General  rule  for  grain  ra¬ 
tion  one  pound  for  three  pounds  milk.  Be¬ 
low  I  quote  you  present  prices  for  feed 
per  ton:  Cornmeal,  $28;  standard  bran, 
$29;  standard  middlings,  $29;  gluten  feed, 
$33;  Empire  State  dairy  feed,  $33.50;  dried 
brewers’  grains,  $33.50,  claimed  24  per  cent 
protein,  72  fat;  cotton-seed  meal,  $34; 
buckwheat  middlings,  $30;  oil  mdal,  $38. 

New  York.  l.  d.  b. 

At  the  price  quoted,  you  cannot  afford 
to  feed  any  wheat  bran,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  feeding  oil  meal  with  sil¬ 
age,  as  they  are  both  laxative.  Too 
much  laxative  food  is  just  as  bad  as  not 
enough.  Although  ready-mixed  feeds 
arc  used  quite  extensively  by  some  dairy¬ 
men,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice, 
for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  mix  the  grain 
yourself,  and  it  is  generally  much  cheaper. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  home-mixing 
is  that  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 
feeding,  and  can  change  the  ingredients 
as  occasion  requires.  Here  is  a  well- 
balanced  ration  that  will  produce  a  lot 
of  milk,  and  T  do  not  know  how  to  make 
it  any  cheaper ; 
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I  have  found  that  cows,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  relish  buckwheat  middlings  at 
first,  but  they  gradually  get  accustomed 
to  them  and  eat  a  small  amount  mixed 
with  other  feed  without  any  trouble.  I 
do  not  believe  in  feeding  the  same  ra¬ 
tion  without  any  variation  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  substitute  two  pounds  gluten  feed  for 
the  buckwheat  middlings  for  a  change, 
if  desired.  The  same  amount  of  wheat 
middlings  could  also  be  used  instead  of 
the  buckwheat  middlings  for  a  change, 
but  when  this  is  done  the  cottonseed 
meal  should  be  increased  to  V/2  pound. 
In  this  way  you  will  always  be  feeding 
a  properly  balanced  ration,  and  your 
cows  will  not  be  confined  strictly  to  one 
mixture.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
this  ration  is  for  a  1,000  pound  cow  in 
full  flow  of  milk,  and  that  the  cotton¬ 
seed  and  cornmeal  must  not  be  fed  to 
cows  within  two  months  of  parturition 
or  for  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter,  as 
they  arc  very  heating  and  may  cause 
trouble.  c.  s.  greene. 

“Has  your  employer  any  degree  of 
perspicacity?”  ‘‘He  has  some  queer  kind 
of  fits,  but  T  dunno  what  the  doctor 
calls  it.” — Baltimore  American. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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Dairyman’s  Profit 

Give  a  cow  good  food  and  power  to 
fully  digest  it  and  site  in  return  wilt 
give  you  ample  reward  at  the  pail. 
Noted  authorities  tell  us  that  some¬ 
thing  to  correct  digestive  troubles  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity  if  the  maximum 
flow  of  milk  is  to  be  maintained, 
because  overfeeding,  sooner  or  later, 
impairs  the  stomach  ami  nerves,  pre¬ 
venting  necessary  secretions  of  gastric 
juices. 

DB  HESS 


puts  the  cow  in  condition  to  pay.  It  is  the 
prescription  of  Dr.  llcss  (M.  I).,  1>.  V.  S.)and 
besides  tonic  elements  contains  iron  for  tlio 
blood  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system.  It 
shortens  the  time  required  to  fat  an  animal, 
gives  appetite  for  roughage,  and  shows  its 
value  by  lessening  tho  per  cent,  of  nutriment 
lost  in  the  droppings. 

Sold  everywhere  on  u  written  guarantee 

Costs  a  penny  a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  (  Except  in  Canada 

..  ■<  and  extreme 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60  (  West  and  South 

Smaller  Quantities  at  a  Slight  Advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  lies  the  most 
digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound  and  this  paper  is  back 
of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  snpply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland, Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
l’an-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Ago  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
hotter,  because  they  are  bnilton 
lines  that  make  tli  is  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
eontro*.  Can  regulate 
depth  nid  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag¬ 
es  In  our 
Iron 
Age 


Book— 
it’s  free. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  102C,Grcnloclt,  N.J. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedl  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

KHII5,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


EXCELL 


ROOFENG 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


IRON 

and 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  arc  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  fiandle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Evciy  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifit  isn’t  the  best 

?rou  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
t.  Jiasjr  to  lay.  No  axperlenoo  nordcri.  Toll 
ub  about  jcmt  building  and  let  us  quota  you 
factory prlcofl.  Wrlto  for  Motal Goods  Catalog 
It  In  true. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  No.  K-Sl,  Cleveland,  Ohlo# 


Make  Big  Money 
with  our 


SAMPLE  CASE 


completo  outfit  of  tools  and 
for  tho  farm  anil  homo— all  groat 
Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
wages  when  you  can  be  your 
boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
today  for  special  price  to  agents 
agents'  guide  “The  Wav  t"  Win,” 
catalog  full  of  money  makers- 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  316 

Great  Agent*  Supply  Uauee,  formerly  of  Jtrederu/ctoum,  Dliyton,  O. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  ita 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Wafsr  and  Stsam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders.  Cal. 
drone,  etc.  *er  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Eutcvia.  lit 


rF.SST.fJWftN  POST  AUGER 

Throwaway  that  old  spado  aud  uso  tho  double  blade, 
fast-digging  Iwan  Post  Augor  which  bores  right  into  I 
f  tho  hardest  olay,  gumbo,  sand  or  gravel.Savos  twice  | 
its  cost  tho  first  week.  Notroubloto  unload.  Always  | 
sharp  and  lasts  forovor.  Money  back  to  youif  I 
don't  find  it  the  best  Auger  you  [ 
E®nd  — aver  taw 

today  for  FRKE 
Book  “Easy  Digging,” 
and  loam  ail  about  tho  scientifically 
made,  temperod-stool  Iwan  Post  Auger. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Dapt.  e  .  Streater.lll.' 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

tm  Request 

V.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wide  Tires  Best 


»  • 

Carry  Bixty  per  cent  more  load  than 
narrow  tires  under  same  conditions. 
Save  money  because  never  need  re¬ 
pairs.  We  furnish  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  fit  any  axle— get  a  set  for  your 
wagon.  Onr  free  Catalogue  tells  the 
farmer  how  to  save  money— writo  for  It, 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  TO-!i,  Quincy,  III. 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  aro  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
aud  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blalchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  somoof  the  20,000progresslve 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  ifiilk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
Is  tho  oldest  and  best.  It  Is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Fkke.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFOHD’S  CALF  MKAI.  FACTORY, 
Waukegan.  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


My  Price — the  Lowest 

Ever  Made  on  a  High-Grade  Spreader 


m  The  ONLY 
Jf  Spreader  V 
>/  Guaranteed  lor  n 
Y  25  Years  with  a 
$25,000  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  TO  PROTECT  YOU 


1  am  the 

ACTUAL 

MANU¬ 

FAC¬ 

TURER 

ol 

Manure 
Spread¬ 
ers— not 
a  Jobber. 


factory  I 
farm. 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Real  30  Day  Free  Trial  With  the  Money  In  YOUR  Pocket 


OU  don’t  have  to  pay  ine  or  any  one  el»e  a  single  cent  on  the  price  of 
my  spreader  before  you  try  it  or  after  you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
itself  to  be  the  best  made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  busi- 
I  have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  beginners  don’t 
know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the  Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break 
«u»d  wear  out  where  experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 
I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manufacturer  to  put 


his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway  In  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test. 
I  don’t  care  what  other  spreader  you  try— it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try 
the  Galloway  at  tile  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
try  the  Galloway  at  no  coat  to  you  even  if  you  do  put  up  your  money  to  try 
any  other  spreader.  If  the  Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  that  you  try, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny 
and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


I  make  the  only  70  bu-  spread¬ 
er  with  wagon  running-gear. 
Patented.  It’s  something  new. 
Worth  $15  more  than  any, 
other,  and  costs  $20  less.^SSS 


Galloway  ol  Waterloo 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader  Book,  Free. 


Galloway 

Wagon  Box 

Manure  Spreader 

THE  Galloway  has  the  best  improvements — all  patented  so 
you  can't  get  them  on  other  spreaders.  The  Gailoway  is 

Lightest  Draft— Feeds  as  Yon  Wish  —and  Is  the  Only 
Spreader  that  Fits  Quickly  and  Easily  to  the  Diller- 
ent  Widths  ot  Wagon  Gears. 


The  ONLY  Spread¬ 
er  with  MALLEA¬ 
BLE  and  STEEL  tor 
ALL  Parts  that 
break  and  wear 
out  in  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the 
gon  gears 
^  you  already 
iTi.:;  «.•;  have. 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  669  Jelferson  St.,  Waterloo,  la.  co^s^nothing 

prompt  delivery  to  you  from  Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  points  at  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  Wis.,  etc.  on  the  Galloway. 


onlyI/5^?. 

End- 
less  Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  la 
the  World. 

Patented— 
Worth  $25  on 


1  <30 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  22, 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Ho  rse  With  Wart. 

I  have  a  young  horse  that  lias  something 
on  her  neck  which  looks  very  much  like  a 
wart  ;  it  is  about  an  Inch  across,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  spreading:  has  nearly  doubled 
in  size  in  a  year.  It  looks  as  if  there  were 
roots  branching  out  from  it.  It  is  light 
gray  in  color,  and  is  up  near  where  her 
mane  grows  out.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
is,  and  what  to  do  for  it?  F.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

The  growth  is  doubtless  a  “seed 
wart,”  and  curable,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  cancerous  growths  of 
similar  appearance  sometimes  are  met 
with,  and  do  not  respond  to  treatment. 
Tlte  quickest  and  surest  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  growth  would  be  to  have 
it  dissected  out  by  a  qualified  veterina¬ 
rian.  If  you  cannot  have  this  done  then 
saturate  it  once  daily  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  applied  drop  by  drop. 

Laminitis. 


period  of  10  days,  go  on  using  tbe  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  same  way  until  tbe  horse  is 
well. 

Scouring  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  about  15  years  old  that 
got  off  his  feed  about  two  months  ago.  After 
a  few  days  he  commenced  scouring  and  still 
keeps  it  up.  I  had  a  veterinarian  to  see 
him ;  he  cut  and  filed  his  teeth  and  left 
medicine  for  his  appetite,  and  later  for 
scours.  Some  days  he  appears  better  than 
others.  What  can  I  do  for  him? 

Vermont.  j.  it.  c. 

Cut  grain  ration  in  half,  add  carrots 
and  see  that  hay  and  other  foods  are  of 
first-class  quality,  and  that  drinking 
water  is  pure  and  always  given  before 
feeding,  and  not  soon  after  a  meal.  He 
should  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise, 
and  stable  should  be  clean,  sunny  and 
well  ventilated.  In  feed  three  times 
daily  mix  two  tablespoon fuls  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  powdered  alum, 
powdered  wood  charcoal,  and  ground 
Hydrastis  canadensis  and  ginger  root. 


I  have  a  heavy  western  horse  11  years 
old,  which  I  have  owned  for  two  years, 
and  which  seemed  perfectly  sound,  that 
was  taken  with  laminitis  early  In  Decem¬ 
ber.  Horse  has  been  used  in  general  farm 
work  and  given  only  moderate  feed.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  attack  he  had  had  no  unusual 
work  or  feed  except  a  little  cob  meal  (ear 
corn  ground)  a  portion  of  which  had  become 
slightly  heated.  At  noon  one  day  I  found 
him  so  lame  in  all  four  legs  that  he  could 
hardly  walk,  and  veterinary  called  it  lam¬ 
initis,  although  his  feet  were  only  very 
slightly  inflamed.  Veterinary  left  medicine 
to  be  given  every  three  hours,  and  in  about 
a  week  the  horse  recovered.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  another  attack  came  on,  not  quite  so 
severe,  but  of  longer  duration.  I  used  up  a 
quart  of  medicine  in  about  one  week,  and 
by  another  week  (without  medicine),  he 
seemed  to  step  around  all  right.  lie  has 
not  been  used  since  the  early  part  of  his 
second  attack  on  account  of  rough  frozen 
ground  and  icy  roads.  For  the  last  week 
he  has  not  been  out  of  his  single  stall  but 
seemed  to  step  about  in  perfect  order.  To¬ 
day  he  seemed  •quite  lame  again,  and 
dragged  his  fore  feet  in  stepping  back.  I 
have  given  him  no  grain  since  first  part  of 
second  attack.  The  first  time,  the  veter¬ 
inary  came  to  the  barn,  but  even  after  in¬ 
quiring  into  all  conditions  was  unable  to 
state  even  the  probable  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Aside  from  your  advice  on  probable 
cause  of  trouble  and  treatment  I  would 
like  to  know  if  a  horse  so  affected  is  apt 
to  bo  free  from  the  trouble  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  if  so,  how  long  before 
he  ought  to  work  out  of  it.  l.  m.  s. 
New  Hampshire. 

The  laminitis  doubtless  is  of  rheu¬ 
matic  origin,  and  in  that  case  will  be 
apt  to  recur  any  time  there  is  a  serious 
change  of  the  weather,  or  he  cools  off 
after  a  sweat,  or  is  exposed  to  cold  or 
damp.  Have  him  shod  with  tar  and 
oakum  dressing  covered  by  a  thick 
leather  sole,  and  then  with  a  flat  wide- 
webbed  bar  shoe.  Clip  hair  from  coro¬ 
nets  and  blister  repeatedly  with  cerate 
of  cantharides. 

Nasal  Gleet  In  Horse. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  horse  that  took 
a  cold  last  November,  which  has  been  neg¬ 
lected,  and  developed  into  a  nasal  gleet. 
There  is  a  large  lump  under  the  eye,  and 
another  between  the  jaws.  A  veterinarian 
prescribed  for  him,  charged  me  $5  and  did 
no  good  At  'first  horse  refused  to  eat,  but 
now  eats  grain  and  hay.  I  give  him  bran 
once  a  day  to  keep  bowels  open.  I  tried 
nasal  douche  of  one-half  pint  of  warm 
wafer  with  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphol- 
napthol,  but  found  it  too  difficult  to  admin¬ 
ister,  though  I  have  a  good  long  syringe. 
What  shall  I  do?  a.  f.  * 

Rhode  Island. 

As  you  have  employed  a  veterinarian 
we  presume  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
disease  is  glanders,  but  care  is  necessary 
in  such  cases.  As  a  bone  tumor  is  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  almost  positive  that  trephining 
will  be  necessary,  and  that  a  diseased 
molar  tooth  will  have  to  come  away. 
This  will  require  professional  skill,  so 
tbe  case  apparently  is  to  be  a  costly  one. 
Under  any  circumstances  nasal  gleet  is 
difficult,  tiresome,  unpleasant  and  often 
unsatisfactory  to  treat.  Apart  from  the 
operation,  medicinal  treatment  consists 
in  giving  one  dram,  night  and  morning, 
of  one  of  the  following  medicines,  alter¬ 
nated  for  periods  of  10  days :  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  powdered  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iodide  of  potash.  When  each 
medicine  has  in  turn  been  used  for  a 


Horse  With  Thrush. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  the  thrush  in 
one  front  foot.  I  have  tried  several  things 
but  cannot  cure  him.  Can  you  give  ine  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

New  York.  t.  f.  k. 

“Thrush”  is  caused  by  the  horse  hav¬ 
ing  to  stand  in  wet  and  filth  in  the 
stable,  and  is  characterized  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  bad  smelling  matter  from  the 
cleft  of  the  frog  and  sometimes  from 
each  side  of  the  frog.  Remove  the 
cause;  keep  the  stall  floor  clean  and  bed 
with  baled  shavings.  Cleanse  the  hoof 
perfectly  and  clean  out  the  cleft  of  the 
frog.  Then  pack  calomel  into  the  cleft 
of  the  frog  and  at  each  side  of  it,  and 
pack  oakum  in  over  the  calomel  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Renew  the  dressing  daily 
until  recovery,  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


Anti-freezing  Mixture  . — We  have  re¬ 
cently  had  inquiries  for  mixtures  of  chemi¬ 
cals  that  can  be  used  in  the  water  tanks  of 
gasoline  engines  to  prevent  the  water  from 
freezing.  The  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wis.,  suggest  the  following  list  of 
chemicals : 

Calcium  chloride  should  not  be  used  where 
aluminum  is  used  on  engine  as  it  attacks 
the  aluminum  as  well  as  copper  and  brass. 
It  cannot  be  prevented  from  splattering  and 
is  many  times  the  cause  of  “short  circuits.” 
The  following  mixtures  are  best  suited  for 
cold  climate:  No.  1. — -Denatured  alcohol, 
35  per  cent,  water  65  per  cent,  freezing 
point  15  below  zero.  Denatured  alcohol, 
40  per  cent,  water  60  per  cent,  freezing  point 
25  below  zero.  No.  2. — Alcohol  17  per  cent, 
glycerine  16  per  cent,  water  67  per  cent, 
freezing  point  15  below  zero.  Alcohol  20 
per  cent,  glycerine  18  per  cent,  water  62 
per  cent,  freezing  point  25  below  zero.  No. 
3. — Glycerine  55  per  cent  water  45  percent, 
freezing  point  10  below  zero.  No.  4. — Cal¬ 
cium  chloride  four  pounds,  water  one  gallon, 
freezing  point  17  below  zero.  Calcium  chlo¬ 
ride  five  pounds,  water  one  gallon,  freezing 
point  39  below  zero. 


Paint  with  the 
Paint  that  Saves 
Money 

Before  you  paint  write  for 
our  free  paint  book,  “Pure 
Paint."  It  tells  why  mostpaint 
cracks  and  scales,  and  how  to 
avoid  such  paint;  how  to  know 
the  best  paint  — why  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  brightest,  clearest 
tints— never  cracks  or  scales 
— looks  better — lasts  longer. 
Carter  White  Lead  is  the  only 
economical  paint — covers 
more  surface,  spreads  easier— 
is  guaranteed  every  atom 
pure  paint. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

makes  the  best  paint.  It  costs  a 
trifle  more  than  ordinary  leads, 
but  saves  m  ore  in  the  end.  Has  been 
a  standard  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  postal  today  for  free  book 
and  six  modern  color  schemes. 
Address— 

CarterWhite  Lead  Co 

W.  P.  Station  29.  Chicago 
Factories: 

Chicago — Omaha 


“To  Be  Sure 
It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER 
on  the  Keg 


is  unsurpassed 
If  penelrales  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  little  rubbing  -  ana 
does  no!  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  anhsepHc  remedy  for  fhrush, 
fisfula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE  25<t,  50 £  £,  3>  LOO 

Sloans'Treahse  on  Horses.  CaMle.  Hogs  and  Poultry” 
5enh  Free 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  5.  A. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use:  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  82.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 
r  Y  ABSORBING,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
U3j8i  .00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 
Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Moomouth  St  .Springfield. Mass 

MINERAL- 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Ira 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Doll,  Injured  Tendons * 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

£  £  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  *1  guarantee  or  contract.  Sene  _ 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spm.n.  RiHGSOHt.CuRS  IsooBf# 

front  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — — 

Ou  crery  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N-  Y. 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

'Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  •  55  Batterymarch  SI.,  Boston 


Gives  Surprising 
Results 

No  pest  is  quite  as  discomforting  to  an 
animal  as  the  common  sheep  tick — they 
actually  suck  the  very  life  blood  of  the 
sheep.  All  sheep  have  ticks.  Why  let 
the  tick  eat  up  your  profit?  Kill  him  on 
the  spot. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

is  guaranteed — your  money  back  if  it 
does  not  do  as  we  claim. 

It  is  a  powder  which  may  be  used  in 
zero  weather ,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  prepare  a  dip.  No  slop,  no 
muss,  no  danger.  It  is  the  formula  of  Dr. 
Hess(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  destroys  lice  on 
horses  and  cattle,  bugs  on  cucumbers, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
rose  slugs,  etc.  It  is  also  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  In  cans  with  per¬ 
forated  top.  Look  forthe  word  “Instant" 
on  the  can. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  lb.  25c.  I  Except  in  Canada 
„  r  and  extreme 

o  IDS.  bOC.  )  West  and  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
forward  1  lb.  can  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 
for  85  cents. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


ff/DES 


Don’t  sell  your  hides— it’s  poor  economy. 
Send  them  to  us  and  have  them  made  into 
Fur  Coats,  Robes,  Mittens,  etc.,  and  keep 
your  whole  family  warm  this  winter.  Any 
color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our 
process  makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  as  well 
as  moth-proof  and  water-proof. 


No  matter  where  you  live  we  will  pay  the  freight  on 
all  Hides  sent  to  us  to  be  made  into  Coats  and  Robes. 


We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  with  all  our  work.  Don’t 
send  your  hides  to  inexperienced  tanners  and  be  disappointed.  We 
are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufactures  and  sells 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are  equipped  in  all  departments  to  do 
first-class  work.  We’ll  make  you  a  robe  from  your  hide,  lined  with 
best  plush,  for  from  $7.00  up  ;  a  coat  made  to  your  measure,  lined 
and  trimmed  in  splendid  style,  for  from  $9.50  up.  With  every  coat  or 
robe  we  make  we  furnish  free  a  fine  pair  of  Fur  Mittens,  with  horse- 
hide  palms.  One  large  hide  or  two  small  ones  makes  acoat  like  one 
kshowj;  here.  We  also  make  long  or  short  coats  for  ladies  and  for 
k  girls  and  boys.  Calf,  goat,  dog  and  colt  skins  make 
relegant  Floor  Rugs,  and  Gauntlet  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

Wo  tan  any  kind  of  skins,  wild  or  domestic,  and  make 
'i  them  into  furs  to  order.  Our  prices  are  reasonable, 
^while  the  quality  of  our  work  is  of  the  highest  order?5 
Write  us  before  you  sell  a  single  hide;  ask  for  our  40- 
page  catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  showing  our 
full  line  of  fur  goods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co., 

212  Hooker  Ave. ,  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  FARM. 

Don’t  Work  Too  Hard. 

After  10  years  of  hard  work  we  find  we 
have  in  our  possession  as  the  result  of  that 
labor  a  little  chunk  of  New  York  State  on 
the  shore  of  the  old  St.  Lawrence.  Our 
farm  contains  25  acres.  The  buildings  are 
fairly  comfortable,  and  we  are  working  all 
the  time  to  make  them  more  so.  We  have 
a  team,  a  fine  colt,  a  cow,  100  Leghorn  hens 
and  six  Berkshire  pigs;  not  a  great  deal  of 
stock,  but  the  quality  is  good.  People  say 
we  have  done  well,  and  are  a  little  envious, 
perhaps,  of  our  “good  luck’’  as  they  call 
it.  I  would  say  right  here  that  not  a  penny 
has  come  our  way  except  what  has  been 
earned,  and  well  earned.  I  cannot  see 
any  “luck"  about  that.  If  we  had  discov¬ 
ered  an  oil  well  or  a  gold  mine,  or  had 
fallen  heir  to  some  property,  I  should  call 
that  “luck.”  The  greatest  mistake  we  made 
was  In  working  too  hard — a  mistake  often 
made  by  ambitious  young  people.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  I  tried  hard 
to  keep  up  with  him.  Day  after  day  we 
worked  from  early  dawn  until  after  dark, 
often  18  hours,  never  once  thinking  of  sav¬ 
ing  our  strength  in  the  least.  In  a  few 
years  I  found  I  had  lost  my  health.  My 
husband,  though  standing  the  work  better 
than  I,  was  beginning  to  break  down  under 
the  strain.  Insomnia  added  to  his  trials, 
and  he  had  no  courage  left.  By  this  time, 
however,  though  broken  in  health,  we  had 
saved  enough  to  pay  for  our  farm.  One 
thing  which  made  the  work  so  hard  was  the 
fact  that  we  were  eight  miles  from  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Two  trips  a  day  were  often  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  We  hired  no  help,  but 
in  haying  and  harvest  exchanged  work  with 
a  neighbor.  Another  mistake  we  made 
was  in  getting  along  those  first  years  with 
an  old  worn-out  team  and  poor  tools.  We 
had  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  for  things  when 
we  got  them,  and  this  often  worked  hard¬ 
ship.  Successful  farming  takes  some  capi¬ 
tal.  Our  money  crops  were  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try.  berries,  potatoes,  apples,  hay  and  dairy 
products.  The  farm  we  wrnre  working  in 
connection  with  one  we  afterward  bought, 
contained  50  acres,  making  in  all  75  acres 
to  work.  We  lived  on  the  larger  place  and 
had  a  dairy  there  of  six  cows. 

To  look  back  at  it,  It  doesn’t  seem  possi¬ 
ble  that  two  young  people  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  work  we  did  there  in  those 
seven  years.  There  were  cows  to  milk  night 
and  morning,  and  often  when  my  husband 
came  in  to  breakfast  at  half  past  six  he 
would  say :  “I  have  done  half  a  day’s  work 
already,  besides  all  the  chores.”  Perhaps 
it  would  be  an  acre  of  potatoes  sprayed  with 
the  bellows  duster,  while  the  dew  was  on, 
or  two  or  three  acres  of  grass  seed  sown  ; 
or  a  lot  of  commercial  fertilizer  dropped 
by  hand  before  there  was  any  wind  to 
bother.  We  found  wo  could  no  longer  carry 
on  the  work  as  we  had,  done,  and  decided  to 
leave.  We  had  the  farm  where  we  were 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  were 
making  money  fast.  This  proved  to  be  a 
good  move,  although  everyone  else  but  our¬ 
selves  sawr  only  disaster  ahead.  If  we  could 
have  stayed  where  we  were  but  one  more 
year,  and  gone  on  with  our  work  as  we  had 
done,  there  would  have  been  a  snug  sum 
in  the  bank  to  our  credit.  If  we  had  gone 
slower  at  the  start,  and  husbanded  our 
strength  we  might  have  done  this.  But  on 
our  little  farm  In  only  three  years 
we  have  brought  it  up  to  where  it 
clears  us  as  much  money  as  both  places 
did  before.  Here  we  have  no  rent  to 
pay.  That  makes  a  big  difference.  We 
have  three  children,  the  elder  two  being  old 
enough  to  help  some.  The  last  three  years 
have  not  been  too  strenuous.  We  have 
gradually  recovered  our  health  and  strength 
and  we  find  a  pleasure  in  working  our  own 
farm,  and  bringing  it  up  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  in  keeping  buildings  and 
fences  in  repair,  and  in  slowly  adding  im¬ 
provements,  which  renters  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate.  Just  one  last  word  of  advice  to  those 
who  must  first  be  renters.  Do  not  think 
you  must  work  a  big  farm.  The  smaller 
ones  rent  for  less,  and  Intensive  farming 
pays  the  best.  E. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

The  Farm  Tenant’s  Side. 


Although  I  will  admit  that  the  rented 
farm  usually  does  run  down,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  tenant. 
I  know  of  good  farms  run  by  tenants  for 
years  that  are  not  run  down ;  but  I  notice 
that  these  farms  are  owned  by  men  who 
are  willing  to  put  on  all  needed  repairs 
and  improvements.  On  the  other  hand  the 
tenant  has  to  get  along  with  many  incon¬ 
veniences  because  the  owner  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  improve  the  place  or  put  on  needed 
repairs.  For  instance,  the  fences  are  poor, 
but  the  tenant  is  expected  to  make  the 
rotten  rails  and  broken  wire  Into  respect¬ 
able  fences.  He  cannot  do  it  many  times, 
and  the  cows  become  unruly.  Perhaps  the 
next  tenant  gets  the  fences  in  some  shape. 
Does  the  landlord  change  the  unruly  cows? 
No  indeed ;  the  tenant  can  look  after  them. 
Buildings  do  need  shingles  once  in  a  while, 
but  I  know  more  than  a  few  houses  with 
leaky  roofs  that  have  been  getting  worse 


i 


and  worse  for  a  number  of  years.  In  one 
instance  a  barn  leaked  so  that  It  spoiled  a 
quantity  of  hay,  but  the  tenant  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  feed  It.  If  the  tenants  want 
all  they  can  get  so  do  the  landlords.  When 
the  owner  of  a  farm  decides  to  rent  he  buys 
a  place  in  town,  and  straightway  commences 
to  improve  his  new  home  to  the  detriment  of 
the  farm.  I  know  of  one  instance  where 
the  owner  of  a  large  farm  said  that  it  was 
all  they  could  do  to  make  a  living  off  their 
farm ;  they  were  wealthy,  so  it  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter,  but  when  the  farm  was  rented  they 
expected  and  got  good  rent.  I  don't  know 
how  the  tenants  did  come  out.  I  believe 
they  do  not  as  rule  stay  more  than  a  year 
or  two.  The  landlord  wants  half  the 
chickens,  half  the  eggs  and  in  one  instance 
the  tenant  was  obliged  to  keep  track  of  the 
milk  used  in  the  family.  As  for  working  by 
the  month  the  single  man  can.  The  married 
man  with  no  children  might  perhaps,  but  the 
man  with  the  family  must  rent  or  go  to  the 
city,  for  very  few  farms  in  this  vicinity 
have  more  than  one  house.  I  believe  there 
are  good  tenants  and  poor  tenants,  and  the 
same  may  he  said  of  landlords.  Certainly 
our  rundown  farms  ought  not  to  be  laid 
entirely  to  the  tenant.  a  tenant. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  Fowler  House. — On  page  42 
R.  F.  S.  makes  inquiry  about  the  Fowler 
house.  The  house  was  built  about  1850, 
and  was  located  three  miles  east  of  this 
village,  this  being  the  railroad  station. 
It  was  built  from  a  sort  of  concrete 
of  which  Prof.  Fowler  claimed  to  be 
the  inventor.  It  lacked  the  durability 
claimed  for  it.  I  have  visited  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  find  that  there  are  not  even 
ruins  left,  as  there  is  hardly  a  vestige 
of  the  building  left.  The  material  of 
which  the  house  was  constructed  was 
apparently  composed  of  coarse  gravel 
(some  of  it  very  coarse),  lime  and 
cement.  The  present  owner  sold  the 
walls  to  the  highway  commissioners  for 
road  material,  for  which  purpose  it  an¬ 
swered  very  well.  c.  E.  W. 

New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Healthy  Chickens 


A  high  or  low  death  rate  is  usually 
the  difference  between  successful 
and  unsuccessful  poultry  raising. 

REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  is 
used  for  roofs  and  sidings  on  profit¬ 
able  poultry  plants,  because  it  keeps 
the  houses  warm  and  dry,  with  even 
temperature  and  humidity. 

As  a  result,  fewer  chickens  are  lost 
and  the  layers  are  more  productive 
in  poultry  houses  covered  with 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 

This  roofing  is  fire-resisting,  rain 
and  snow-proof,  and  very  durable. 
REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  affords 
more  kinds  of  protection  to  your  build¬ 
ings  and  their  contents  than  any  other 
roofing.  Everything  needed  in  laying 
comes  with  roll — any  laborer  can  lay  it. 


Send  for  Free  Samples 

and  test  them  for  fire,  water,  pliability  and 
appearance.  We  also  send  a  booklet  about 
roofing,  full  of  interesting  photos  of  REX 
Flintkote  roofs  everywhere. 

“Making  Poultry  Pay"  is  a  booklet  worth 
many  times  the  postage  (4  cents)  which  is  all 
we  ask  for  it.  Send  for  it. 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


It’s  “Reliable” 

And  RELIABILITY  is  “THE  quality 
of  qualities.”  A  reputation  for  RELIA¬ 
BILITY  is  not  won  in  a  day,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Consistent  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  slow  testing  of  time,  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  qualities  —  RELIABILITY. 
Each  year  for  past  sixteen  years,  the 


U.S. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


♦ 


has  been  adding  to  its  reputation  for 
RELIABILITY  which  is  UNEQUALLED 
today.  Dairymen  today  choose  the 
U.  S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  Best  work 
ALL  the  time  and  the  Longest  time, 
too.  Time  has  PROVED  it. 

Mr.  Van  Worm’s 
few  words  sum  up 
completely  the 
many  reasons  why 
dairymen  every¬ 
where  are  fast  ex¬ 
changing  their  old 
style,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  or  “cheap” 
separators  for  the 
reliable,  clean 
skimming,  u  p-t  o- 
date  U.  S.  If  you 
have  one  of  “the 
other  kind,  ’  ’  WE’VE 
a  proposition  to 
makeyou.  Just  ask 
us  about  it,  please. 

The  thirty  illustrations  in  our  new  catalog 
enable  you  to  easily  SEE  why  the  construc¬ 
tion 1  of  the  U.  S.  makes  it  the  most  RELI¬ 
ABLE  and  profitable.  Won’t  you  send  today 
for  free  copy?  Just  ask  for  “No.  159.” 

VERMONT  PARM  MACHINE  CO. 

a  BELLOWS  PALLS,  VT.  482 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


1 
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AMERICAN 

SAW  MILLS 


5  Sizes  Portable  Mills 
To  Suit  Any  Power. 


ALL) 


DESIGN 

MATERIAL 

WORKMANSHIP 

PRICE 


RIGHT 


Variable  Friction  Feed.  Improved 
Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs.  Combined 
Ratchet  Setworks  and  Quick  Receder. 
Rolled  Steel  Track.  Self  Oiling  Bear¬ 
ings  throughout. 

Strong,  Accurate,  Reliable,  Durable. 

Simple,  easy  to  handle,  won't  get  out 
of  order.  Require  little  power. 

MAKE  THE  BEST  LUMBER, 

3  Sizes,  Large,  Heavy,  Stationary  Mills,  With 
Hercules  Feed. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACB’YCO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

_ 610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


New  Deere  Gang 

On  cold  mornings  you  may  want  to  walk 
while  plowing.  Maybe  your  boy  is  so  small 
he  can  hardly  raise  a  gang  plow  with  the 
foot-lift  when  the  horses  are  stopped.  In 
either  case  the  trouble  is  overcome  by 
using 

The 

Auxiliary 
Hand 
Lever 


The  New  Deere 
is  the  only  gang  so 
made  that  you  can 
raise  the  plows  with 
a  foot-lift  or  with  a 
hand  lever — or  with 
both.  The  auxil¬ 
iary  hand  lever 
folds  out  of  the  way 
when  not  Ln  use. 


The  Booklet  Beautiful 

shows  plows  ancient  and  modern.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  photos  of  actual  plowing  scenes 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  336  Mention  this 
paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  111.,  U.  3.  A. 


HENCH’S  offi, 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  S’JVcS6,1: 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
In  Ono  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 

LoniS.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  cultl- 
, vators . combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  ln  use.  Sl’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’i  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

With  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  best  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail¬ 
road  and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiful  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  H.  LA 
BAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ky..  Box  E  L  .  Roanoke,  Ya. 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
A  ^  A  X  _  produce  reaches  south- 

tome  to  I  ennessee  •m»rkBUju«ta*«. 

tremo  southern -grown 
produce  is  cxh&used,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern -utowd  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  boat  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
aero  cleared  from  Cantaloupe.  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1U07;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selliuK  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  aero.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.K.Hmith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
Ct  Nashville,  1  hattanooKu  ic  St.  Louis  tty.f  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Steam  and  Gasoline  Engines, 

Boilers, Saw  Mills, 
S>  and  Machinery.* 

r  Catalogues  on  request.' 
SYRACUSE  SUPPLY  CO.,  i 


31G  \V.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Itary  Co., 


SKUNK 


— Advance  in  price.  Write  for  price  list 

_  just  Issued  on  all  raw  furs.  CHARLES 

A.  KAL'KK,  Box  298,  Montgomery.  New  Yoik. 


I 
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A  &  B 
SWIVEL  PLOW 

When  buying  a  new  plow  the  farmer 
should  consider  its  adaptability.  In  / 

our  A  &  B  Swivel  <  */> 
Plow  wo  have  a  plow 
that  does  equally  good 
work  on  level  land  or  hill¬ 
side.  25,000  of  them  in  use 


Light  Draft 
Good  Work 


in  New  England  alone.  Our  53  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  plow  building  has  enabled 
duce  a  plow  that  is  ligl 


low  building  has  enabled  us  to'pro- 
.  jw  that  is  light,  strong  and  durable, 
made  from  the  best  materials  by  expert  work¬ 
men.  The  cutter  is  always  in  line  with  tho 
point— this  reduces  the  draft,  makes  the  plow 
hold  easier  and  do  better  work.  It  shifts  auto¬ 
matically  by  reversing  thei  foot  latch.  Is  very 
simple  and  can  not  get  out  of  order.  This  plow 
will  please  you.  Send  for  free  circular  telling  why. 
R.  SARGENT  ft  BON,  100  Main  St.,  CasUetou.  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  22, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Inclosed  please  find  check  for  .$5  to  pay 
five  years’  subscription  for  The  Ruual 
New  Yorker.  This  ought  to  convince  you 
that:  I  am  not  afraid  of  Dawley  and  *his 
gang  putting  you  out  of  business.  Keep 
right  after  the  counterfeiters  and  grafters 
in  the  cow,  fertilizer  or  any  other  business 
connected  with  farming.  This  kind  of 
moral  pressure  will  make  many  a  crook 
think  twice  before  he  carries  out  his  shady 
schemes.  h.  h.  l. 

New  York. 

Comment  on  the  above  note  is  hardly 
necessary.  It  speaks  for  itself.  If  it 
were  an  isolated  case  it  might  not  have 
much  significance,  but  scarcely  a  mail 
comes  without  a  letter  of  similar  char¬ 
acter.  Farmers  have  little  doubt  about 
the  final  showing  in  that  cattle  case; 
but  they  do  want  the  facts  brought  out. 
They  want  some  competent  body  to 
pronounce  the  facts.  An  open  investi¬ 
gation  is  all  we  ever  asked  from  the 
first.  The  one  command  that  we  get 
from  farmers  more  than  any  other  is, 
keep  it  up  until  the  object  is  reached. 
We  have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  disobey 
that  command. 

I  am  a  patron  of  a  milk  station  operated 

by  the  -  Dairy  Co.,  of  New  York 

City.  They  are  backward  in  sending  checks 
for  milk  delivered  to  them,  and  at  present 
are  nearly  three  months  behind,  as  I  have 
received  no  check  for  November  milk,  al¬ 
though  I  wrote  them  for  it  some  time  ago, 
Please  advise  as  to  the  standing  and  re¬ 
liability  of  this  company.  i\  u.  h. 

New  York. 

When  we  received  the  above  letter 
we  wrote  the  company  as  follows : 

We  are  getting  requests  from  some  New 
York  State  farmers  for  confidential  advice 
as  to  your  responsibility  for  the  milk  being 
shipped  you  by  producing  farmers.  We  do 
not  find  you  rated  in  any  of  the  commercial 
houses,  and  following  our  usual  custom  in 
such  easels  where  the  parties  are  unknown 
to  us.  we  go  to  you  direct  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Would  you  be  willing  to  receive  our 
representative  to  give  him  a  statement  of 
your  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  interests 
of  these  farmers,  or  any  other  information 
or  references  that  will  enable  us  to  assure 
them  of  your  responsibility  and  the  safety 
of  their  accounts? 

To  this  we  received  no  reply.  Later 
we  presented  a  bill  for  this  subscriber, 
and  got  a  check  for  the  December  ship¬ 
ment,  the  November  bill  having  been 
paid  just  after  we  wrote  them.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  these  payments  we  are  not 
giving  the  full  name;  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  had  by  any  reader  who  is 
interested  by  dropping  us  a  line.  The 
company  in  question  has  no  rating  in 
commercial  books,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  refuse  a  statement  and  are 
reported  slow  in  meeting  bills  there  is 
no  basis  on  which  farmers  should  ex¬ 
tend  a  credit  for  one  month,  not  to  say 
for  three  months. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  in  receiving  the  kitchen  knives.  They 
came  this  morning.  I  have  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  them  to  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  It  proves  that  any  one  who  values 
liis  standing  will  do  as  he  agrees  after 
being  noticed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a 
high  compliment  to  you.  I  never  realized 
the  good  you  are  doing  as  I  do  now.  I 
shall  speak  a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
whenever  opportunity  affords. 

Maine.  mrs.  m.  n. 

The  above  letter  is  from  a  subscriber 
who  was  unable  to  get  a  premium  which 
had  been  promised  from  a  publisher. 
On  receipt  of  her  complaint  we  wrote  the 
paper,  and  she  got  her  premium  promptly. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  drop  the  letter  of 
complaint  from  a  farmer’s  wife  into 
the  waste  basket,  but  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  story  of  deception  or 
neglect  •  appearing  where  a  hundred 
thousand  farmers’  wives  will  read  it,  the 
case  is  different.  We  know  doing  these 
things  is  described  by  some  conserva¬ 
tive  and  respectable  publishers  as  yellow 
journalism,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  a 
paper  is  to  be  co-operative  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  theory,  it  must  do  just  such 
things.  The  paper  is  only  what  its  sub¬ 
scribers  make  it  as  to  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  that  power  and  influence 
should  be  to  our  notion  exercised  for 
the  good  of  the  people  who  make  the 
paper  possible,  and  not  for  the  schemer 
or  grafter,  who  at  best  contributes  only 
a  small  portion  of  its  support.  Theo¬ 
rists  may  deplore  work  of  the  kind  by  a 
paper,  but  the  people  have  no  false  no¬ 
tion  about  it. 

I  admire  the  square  methods  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  the  Rogers-Dawley  affair.  The  Hope 
Farm  Notes  and  the  Publisher’s  Desk  are 
either  of  them  ample  justification  for  a 
Subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  And  yet, 
after  taking  out  all  of  these,  I  consider 
the  remaining  contents  well  worth  the  dol¬ 
lar.  I  inclose  cheek  for  renewal  and  three 
10-weeks’  subscriptions,  also  Rural  Cook 
Book  in  cloth.  Wishing  you  the  fullest 
success,  I  am,  yours  fraternally,  g.  e.  ii. 

I  enclose  post  office  money  order  .$1  for 
renewal  of  my  (subscription,  also  three 
names  for  the  10  weeks’  trial.  They  are 
all  able  to  take  and  pay  for  the  paper,  and 
will  probably  do  so.  For  mysell’  you  can 
count  on  me  as  a  life  subscriber,  first  for 
merit  of  your  paper,  second,  your  correct 
stand  in  advertising  matters ;  third,  your 
determined  course  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  matter. 
New  York.  p.  e.  d. 

We  receive  thousands  of  letters  like 
the  above,  and  no  doubt  thousands  of 
others  feel  the  same  way,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
press  it  in  letters.  What  we  want  to 


say  to  you  is  this :  We  are  glad  to  have 
your  kind  words,  and  we  will  just  as 
fully  appreciate  any  criticism  that  will 
help  us  make  you  a  paper  that  will  suit 
you  and  help  you  more  than  the  one 
we  are  now  making  for  you.  We  have 
now  more  than  30  people  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  the  making  of  this  paper. 
The  mechanical  equipment  for  making 
and  printing  it  has  cost  over  $25,000.  To 
build  up  such  a  paper  from  the  start 
to-day  would,  before  it  was  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  like  this  paper,  probably  cost  a  half 
million  of  dollars.  The  foundation  of 
all  this  is  the  hundred  thousand  sub¬ 
scribers  who  make  it  possible.  We 
have  no  other  purpose  except  to  make 
the  paper  useful  and  helpful  to  these 
readers.  Not  a  man  connected  with  the 
business  wants  any  political  office,  not 
one  would  take  such  an  office  if  it 
were  given  to  him.  We  want  no  State 
plums;  no  little  patronage  or  graft  or 
anything  you  care  to  call  it  from  any 
department  or  bureau  of  the  State  or 
any  State.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
make  the  most  money  that  the  paper  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  way  of 
profit  to  its  owners.  We  have  greater 
pride  in  knowing  that  it  is  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  interest  that  it  represents. 
The  only  patronage  we  want  is  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  farmers,  and  the  revenue 
from  honest  and  responsible  advertisers. 
The  subscriptions  must  be  kept  up  by 
the  influence  of  old  friends.  The  10- 
weeks  orders  are  effective.  You  can  in 
no  other  way  please  us,  or  better  serve 
the  paper  or  express  appreciation  of  its 
work  than  by  sending  in  these  orders 
when  you  can.  j.  j.  d. 

El  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks, ! ! eav- 
ierfowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN^  latest  model 

o  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  freo 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Masai 


let  all 
the  profits  out 
of  poultry  by  using 
the  Guaranteed  Best — 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

The  Highest  Standard  for  Pouttrymen 

I  Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  use  and  recommend  Cyphers  labor-saving, 
patented,  self-ventilating,  self-regulating  rna- 
|  chines.  Our 

Free  212-Page  Book  Tells  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  Illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best  with  poultry  raising  and  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Poultry  and  Incubators.  Address  nearest 
office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 


II 


f 


INCUBATOR 


For  a  short  time 
we  will  ship, 
freight  paid, 
a  100-egg  opeeial-style  “United”  Inen- 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $12.50— freight  to  Riv¬ 
er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  is  a  high-grade 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 
and  is  shipped  com¬ 
plete,  ready  to  run. 

Send  money  today, 
or  write  for  free 
Catalog  hg 
United  Incubator  & 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 

26-28  Vesey  Street, 

New  York  City 


IOO  EGG 
SPECIAL 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
—a  man  who  devoted  20  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  m  ust  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i important.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu¬ 
bator.  vV  hen  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  .  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


EFFECT  flATCH 

^GUARANTEED 


YZ?, 


OUR  INCUBATOR 

0FFFR  We  will  fur- 
u  1  1  Lili  nish  you  an 
incubator,  either  a  100 
or  20O-egg  size,  on  the 
condition,  even  though 
you  have  never  used  or  seen  an  incubator,  that 
It  must  hatch  out  ninety-eight  healthy  chicksfromevery 
one  hundred  fertile  eggs,  must  be  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  operate  it,  instructions  so  plain  and  simple  that 
you  cannot  make  a  mistake,  must  be  In  every  way  the 
best  incubator  made,  must  be  free  from  every  one  of 
the  complications  of  other  incubators,  and  then  at  a 
cost  to  you  which  means  next  to  nothing  compared 
with  what  others  charge.  Look  for  Incubators  in  our 
late  Big  Catalogue.  If  you  haven’t  the  Big  Book 
borrow  your  neighbor’s,  or  on  a  postal  card  addressed 
to  us  simply  say,  “Mall  me  your  great  free  Incubator 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0„  CHICAGO. 


Address 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS 

do  this  all  the  time— have  done 
.  M  j*  \  it  for  16  years.  They  hatch 
|l/Tr/\  strong  and  healthy  chicks— 
IUU  /O  \  chicks  that  live  and  grow. 

Every  latest  Improve¬ 
ment  —  patented  hot 
waterpipe  system  and 
_ _  automatic  heat  reg- 

HATCHESX  ulator.  The  best 

RMiunLtf  X  machine,  either 
or  beginners 


EVERY 


Our 
Free 
Book 
on  Globe 
Incubators 
tells  you  how 
to  make  more 
money  out  of 
poultry.  Marvel¬ 
ously  complete,  with 
beautiful  color  plates, 
and  worth  dollars  to 
those  using  Incubators 
Sent  free  on  application, 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  513,  Freeport,  III, 


or  for  profes¬ 
sional  poul¬ 
try  raisers. 


FERTILE 


EG8 


BflNNIF  R  R  A  F  For  Sale- Lot  of  May 
Jr...  -Lr.  BPJi.  hatched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM)  W1Jite  Leghorn  pullets 

ail<l  cockerels  at  $1.00 
NPW  RflfihP  P  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
new  nuuiene,  n.  I,  ribbon  winners  ill  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Toms,  $1  and $5.  Indian 

m  Runner  Ducks,  trio  $3;  pair  $2.25  :  drakes, 
$1.50.  W.  T.  EASTON,  Rt.  5,  Delaware,  O. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

THOROUGHBRED  FOULTR  Y-Best  20  varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15.  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

lAfriglit’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Dnston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordvillo,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Yearling  Barred  Rock  Hens, 

dotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Write  H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  ami  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1.75 

Breeding  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred  from  the  most  noted  winning  strains;  extra 
heavy  boned,  large  frame  and  beautiful  plumage; 
some  good  specimens  for  show  birds.  Address 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM.  Forest  Depot, Va. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  lh,ee  <irsts.  seconds 

LlUfl  I  DfifinniHO  and  ])esl  display,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1907.  Some  fine  birds  for  saie. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MadisonSq.  blue 
nnni  Tin;  r  i  r>  »«  ribbon  winners,  American 
r  OUL  I  RY  r  ARM  breed:  also  pure  breed  Japan- 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  S&.D  Write?  their  eses  f°r 


our  wants. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorn*,  Kkks  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :  S.  C.  It.  I. 

Red  Kegs  BOc.  peris,  $1.50  pel  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  1COTII,  <piu!.erUnvn,Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’sS.C.R.I.  BEDS- Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  brood¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 


each;  PEKIN 
DUCKS,  $2; 
W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50.  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Scliieber,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


quest. 


CA  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  hs  price. 
Collie  Pups;  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

from  best  laying  strain,  $3  to  $5.  A  few  trios, $5, sold 
on  approval  only.  O.  S.  THWAITE,  Keyport.N.J. 

DA  0  V  filling  and  eggs  after  Feb. 15th.  Order 
OUBl  UIHblVv  3  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  C.  Gordon,  R.F.D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

WOLLYROOD  POULTRY  FARM-Eggs  and 
**  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  $1.00  per  setting;  $3.00  per 
50;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sole  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 


pnill  TRYMCN-Se,ul  f°r  onr  new  36-page  illus- 
rUUL  I  II  I  lllLIl  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa 


$ 


branches, 

St.  Paul  f 
Buffalo  : 
Kansas  City  (  , 
Detroit  1  ( 


Ever 

Made 


Buys  the  Best 

120-Egg 

Incubator 

$4.3?  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  to¬ 
gether,  cost  but  $11.00.  (Freight  Prepaid  East 
ol  Rockies.)  Incubator  is  double  walled  all 
over,  copper  tank  and  boiler,  hot-water  heat, 
self  regulator,  nursery,  high  legs,  glass  door. 
Brooder  is  the  only  double  walled,  hot-water 
brooder  made.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for  our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Box  48,  Racine,  Wj8> 


BROODER 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


This  230-Egg  Incubator 

.50 


mmm  We  Pay  the  Freight 

This  is  a  special  proposition  on  our  No.  3  Breeder’s 
J-avorite.  We  prepay  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  You  get  our  regular  918  incubator  of  best 

™id!uFnathis  Royal  Incubator 

30  Days'  Free  Trial — guaranteed  every  way.  Automatic 
control  of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches  assured. 
Money  back  ifnot  satisfied.  Cutthis  out — mail  with$13.50 
— we'llshlp  promptly.  Getthebest  attreight-paidbargain 
prices.  Free  catalog  of  incubators,  brooders,  poultry 
and  all  supplies.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks,"  10  cents.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10  cents. 
Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  208,  Dec  Moines,  la. 


Profits  from  poultry — 
hints  and  helps  that  will 
mean  dollars  to  you — all 
about  Victor  Incubators 
and  Brooders — our  guar¬ 
antee  —  our  payment  of 
freight — why  our  ma¬ 
chines  produce  go  p  e  r 
cent  hatches  or  better — 
ail  told  in  our  new  book 
“Incubator  Whys.” 
Write  for  free  copy 
and  let  us  know  wheth¬ 
er  interested  in  large 
or  small  machines.  ' 
Geo.  Ertel  Co.  Quincy.  III. 


tfM 


'Tin!  Cornell  Book  of  Poultry'  , 
Information. —  It  will  tell 
you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

II  ,x,B  I  Ithaca, N.Y. 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Our  new  128-pag-e  Poultry  Book  teaches 
the  inexperienced  and  gives  the  expert 
many  valuable  hints .  Tells  why 

^CIIPPCQCCIII  **  incubators 
ouubtbbrUL  and  brooders 

are  best.  Offers  14  varieties  of  fine  birds 
and  e^gs  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

Booklet  on  “Proper  Care  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,”  10  cents. 

Poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  189  Second  St.,  Du  Moln»»,  la.g 


ODEL  MONEY 
MAKERS 


Poultry  is  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  on  the 
farms  where 
Model  Incuba- 


’  Send  for  free  1 
Catalogue- 


tors  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  aro 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick¬ 
ens,  write  for  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Pres. 

357  Henry  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  6elf  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatcherB  made. 

GEO.  U.  STAHL,  tlulncy,  111. 


Be  a  u  t  i  f  u  1 
Eight  Page, 
3  Colored, 


PRICELIST 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

TWENTY-SIX  VARIETIES 

Inspection  Solicited 

_  Mailed  FREE  on  Application 

G.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  L.  Box  34Jork,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

-SHELS01U8LEGRII 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 


egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  IOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


for  every  need  i 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir—  FREE. 
TAYLOB  BEOS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  3, 
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MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  special  feature  was  a  five-cent  decline 
on  eggs.  Receipts  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Southwest  are  much  heavier  than  antici¬ 
pated.  Butter  continues  very  high,  with 
a  firm  market  on  all  grades.  Cabbage  dull 
and  outlook  unfavorab  „  Potatoes  are  a 
little  higher,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock 
that  can  be  warranted  free  from  frost  dam¬ 
age.  Apple  market  loaded  with,  chilled  or 
inferior  fruit. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  14,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  —  @1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth...  — -  @1.13 

Corn  .  60  (a  65 

Oats  .  55  @  60 

Rye  .  —  @  90 

Barley  . 1.10  @1.15 


Choice  . 

Common  to  good 

Olds  . 

German  crop, 


HOPS. 


1907 . 

VEGETABLES. 


10 

4 

28 


@ 

@ 


15 

14 

8 

34 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl. 

- 3.50 

@5.50 

Florida,  No.  1.  bbl.. 

@6.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

. .  .  .2.50 

@3.00 

Maine,  bbi.  or  hag.  . .  . 

9  9?; 

@2.50 

State  &  W’n.  180  lbs. 

..212 

@2.50 

Jersey,  bbl.  or  bag.  .  .  . 

_ 2.00 

@2.25 

German.  168-lb.  bag.  . 

- 2.25 

@  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 

bbl.  3.00 

@4.50 

FEED. 

Bran  . 26.00 

Middlings  . 26.50 

Red  Dog .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 


@27.00 
(a  28.00 
@30.00 
@32.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1  . 18.00  @19.00 

NO.  2 . 16.50  @17.50 

No.  3  . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover  mixed  . 14.00  @17.00 

Clover  . 12.50  (a  14.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 12.50  @13.50 

Short  and  oat . 10.00  @12.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 


can,  netting  3 %  cents  in  26-cent 

zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

,  - 

@ 

34% 

Good  to  choice . . 

31 

@ 

33 

Lower  grades  . 

,  25 

@ 

30 

State  Dairy  . 

21 

@ 

26 

Factory  . . 

”0 

@ 

23 

Packing  stock  . 

,  19 

@ 

22 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

( (ft 

16 

Good  to  choice . 

1 4  %  @ 

15% 

Skims  . 

4 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

27 

@ 

28 

White,  good  to  choice . 

,  25 

@ 

26 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

24 

@ 

25 

Western  and  Southern  . 

20 

@ 

24 

Storage  . 

.  15 

@ 

20 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  bu . 

@2. 

.30 

Medium  . 

(0)2 

.25 

Pea  . 

@2. 

30 

Red  Kidney  . 

. 1.90 

@2. 

.15 

White  Kidney  . 

@2. 

60 

Yellow  Eye  . 

. 2.00 

@2, 

.10 

DRIED 

APPLES. 

Fancy,  lb . 

.  10% 

@ 

11 

Prime  to  choice  . . . . 

.  814  @ 

9% 

Common  to  good .... 

.  7 

@ 

8 

Sun  Dried  . 

@ 

7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

. 2.10 

@2. 

20 

FRESH 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice,  bbl .  . . 

@4. 

.00 

Common  to  good . 

@2. 

75 

Cranberries,  bbl.  .  .  . 

@10.00 

Strawberries,  qt.  .  .  . 

.  20 

@ 

40 

Oranges.  Calif.,  box.  . 

@3. 

75 

Florida,  best . 

@4. 

00 

Fla.,  lower  grades 
Jamaica,  bbl . 

. 2.25 

@2. 

75 

. 3.50 

@4. 

50 

Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.... 6.00  @9.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart....  12  (r?  18 

Beets,  N.  O.,  100  bchs . 2.00  @4.00 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  bbi . 2.50  @3.00 

Celery.  State,  case . 1.50  @2.50 

California,  case  . 4.00  @4.50 

Florida,  case . 2.00  @2.50 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.25  @3.00 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  basket.  ..  .2.00  @3.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton... 8. 00  @10.00 

Red,  ton  . 15.00  @17.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 5.00  @6.00 

Florida,  new,  crate . 2.00"  @2.25 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket. ..  .1.00  @1.75 

California,  crate  . 1.25  @2.00 

Escarol.  N.  O..  bbl . 2.75  @3.25 

Florida,  basket  . 1.25  @1.50 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box....  1.00  @2.00 

Cuban,  box  . 1.00  @1.75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  fancy,  bkt....2.00  @2.50 

Average,  basket  .  50  @1.50 

Leeks.  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  .2.00  @2.50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.... 3. 00  @6.00 

Conn.,  yellow  . 2.25  @2.50 

Conn.,  red  . 2.25  @2.50 

State  &  W’n,  white,  bag.  .  .2.50  @3.50 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.  1.75  @2.25 

State  &  W’n,  red,  bag . 1.75  @2.25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ..1.75  @2.25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1.75  @2.25 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.50  @2.50 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches. ..  .1.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  75  @1.50 

Cuban,  carrier  .  50  @1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Peas.  Fla.,  basket . 2.00  @4.50 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 2.00  @  — 

N.  O.,  bbl . 7.00  @10.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

N.  O.,  basket .  50  @  75 

Florida,  basket . 1.00  @1.50 

Bermuda,  crate  .  35  @1.00 

Radishes,  N.  O..  bbl . 2.50  @3.00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket.. 2. 00  @4.00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbi . 1.00  @1.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

White,  old.  bbl .  75  @1.00 

N.  O.,  white,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier.  .1.00  @2.50 

Cuban,  carrier .  75  @1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  10 

Ducks  .  13 

Geese  .  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @ 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers. ...  25  @ 

Com.  to  good  and  roasting  16  @ 

Fowls  .  10  @ 

Capons  .  16  @ 

Ducks  .  12  @ 

Geese .  8  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves 
Lambs, 

Pork  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.40 

Oxen  . 3.00 

Bulls . 3.25 

Cows  . 1.90 

Calves  . 6.00 

Sheep  . 4.50 

Lambs  . 6.75 

Hogs 


@ 


hothouse,  head. 


0 

@  12 

5.00 

@10.00 

5 

@  7% 

4.40 

@5.65 

@5.10 

@4.30 

@4.10 

6.00 

@9.75 

@5.00 

@7.75 

4.00 

@5.00 

Foundered  Horse. 

Is  there  anything  I  could  do  to  help  one 
of  my  horses?  He  seems  to  be  stiff  in  his 
legs  and  lies  down  always  on  one  side, 
stretched  out  flat,  and  when  traveling  goes 
with  short  “peggy”  steps.  He  is  not  chest- 
foundered,  as  he  has  a  good  round  chest. 

New  York.  R.  i. 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  “chest 
founder,”  but  this  horse  apparently  is 
suffering  from  chronic  founder  (lami¬ 
nitis),  which  affects  the  feet  and  not 
the  chest.  In  old-standing  cases  of  foot 
lameness  the  chest  muscles  may  waste 
away  in  sympathy,  and  that  fact  has  led 
to  the  “chest  founder”  idea.  Have  the 
horse  shod  with  wide-webbed  flat  bar 
shoes  put  on  over  a  dressing  of  tar  and 
oakum,  and  a  thick  leather  sole.  Then 
clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the  hoof- 
heads  (coronets)  of  fore  feet  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  two  ounces  of  cerate  of 
cantharides  rubbed  in  for  15  minutes. 
Wash  blister  off  in  48  hours,  then  apply 
lard  daily.  Blister  every  three  or  four 
weeks.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 
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Teacher  (after  explaining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Pharisee)  :  “And  now, 
what  do  we  mean  by  a  ‘hypocrite’?” 
Pupil ;  “Please,  miss,  a  man  wot  says 
he  is  wot  he  isn’t,  but  he  ain’t.” — Punch. 

Principal  of  Public  School:  “What 
are  your  views  on  the  subject  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment?  Do  you  approve  it?” 
New  Boys’  Mother :  “No.  indeed,  sir.  I 
thinks  when  they’re  bad  ye  should  just 
give  ’em  a  good  thrashing.”  —  Plarper’s 
Weekly. 

Mr.  Fondpar  :  “Ask  the  doctor  to 
come  to  my  house  immediately.  My 
wife  doesn't  quite  like  the  baby’s  looks.” 
Norah :  “He’s  out,  sure,  but  don’t  yez 
worry — the  homeliest  babies  sometimes 
grow  up  quite  good  looking.” — Town 
and  Country. 

“John  is  complaining,”  whispered 
young  Mrs.  Justhitcht,  to  her  mother, 
“that  his  eggs  are  too  hard.  He  is  fool¬ 
ish  about  having  them  soft-boiled. 
Well,  I'll  get  the  next  batch  boiled  soft 
enough  for  him,  if  I  have  to  cook  ’em 
two  hours  !” — Cleveland  Leader. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Hog'  Cholera 

The  new  methods  of  treating,'  this  terrible 
disease  have  proven  successful. 

Many  farmers  and  breeders  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  Ilog  Cholera  cannot  be 
cured,  but  it  is  now  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
in  many  demonstrations  throughout  the 
country  that  Hog  Cholera  is  curable 
and  is  being  cured  every  day.  Many  of 
the  finest  herd  of  thoroughbred  hogs  have 
been  cured  during  the  past  two  or  three 
mouths.  This  treatment  destroys  every 
character  of  hog  worm.  Even  the  liver 
and  lung  worms  are  promptly  destroyed 
by  a  few  doses  of  the  remedy. 

This  remedy,  known  as  the  Snodd.v 
Remedy,  is  the  greatest  boon  ever  placed 
before  the  hog  raisers.  Any  practical  farm¬ 
er  can  stamp  out  the  worst  outbreaks  of 
hog  cholera  that  ever  come,  and  save  the 
sick  hogs  able  to  take  the  treatment  and 
prevent  further  developments  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  on  those  not  yet  sick  with  this  rem¬ 
edy.  The  remedy  is  very  cheap.  $5  worth 
of  the  remedy  will  cure  from  40  to  50 
cholera  hogs  and  restore  them  to  perfect 
thrift. 

Snoddy’s  free  book  on  Ilog  Cholera  fully  explains 
the  directions  for  preventing  and  curing  Hog 
Cholera.  Every  hog  raiser  should  have  ono  of  these 
little  books.  The  book  is  free  to  all.  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  this  book 
will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  Address  The 
buoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Box  438,  Alton,  Ill. 


CLIMAX 

if  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
B  rooder  s 
which  have 
- brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

Box  210. Castorland,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTHWESTERN  LINE,  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points. 

Dully  and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping  cars. 
Double  berths  only  $7-00,  through  l'roin  Chicago.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  S.  A.  llutehisou,  Manager,  Tourist  Dept.,  212 
Clark  Streat,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN S~I>uve  bl ea 


and  exeel- 

layers,  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50.  and  $4.00 
100.  PETER  J.  LITTLE.  R.D.  No.l,  Howe*  Pn. 


lent  layers 
per 


A  Southern  farmer  asked  a  negro 
farmhand  the  cause  of  his  worried  and 
harassed  expression.  “De  trubbul,  boss,” 
said  the  negro,  “is  mah  wife.  She  is  dc 
’stravagantes’  pusson  I  knows.  She  is 
alwus  atter  money.  Money  dis,  an’  money 
dat,  and  mo’  money.  She  comes  to  me 
for  one  dollar,  en  den  she  wants  two 
dollars,  en  so  hit  goes.”  “But,  Joe,”  in¬ 
quired  the  boss,  “what  does  she  do  with 
all  this  money?”  “Well,  de  fac’  is, 
boss,”  explained  Joe,  “I  ain’t  give  ’er 
none  yit !” — Credit  Lost. 


BRAND  YORKSHIRE  ROAR,  ILTSM: 

For  sale.  F.  SAFRAN,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Farmer  and  I’oultryman,  30,  student  of  Cornell, wants  position, 
15  Mar.  Best  references.  Rich.  Hempel,  Greenwood  Lake,N.Y 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock 
raising  and  mixed  farming  in  the  new  districts  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened 
for  Settlement  under  tho 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  condi¬ 
tions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  or  an  intending  homesteader.  Thousands  of 
homesteads  of  160  acres  each  are  thus  now  easily 
available  in  theso  great  grain-growing,  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  hoaithful  climate,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your 
children,  good  laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroad^ 
convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  ns  to  rates,  routes,  beat  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Five.-. 

fruit 
farms 

$lQO  Big  money  is 

5  DOWN  being  made  by 

5  MONTHLY  takers,  fruit  grow¬ 
er  •  *  iwa  erg  aml  poultrymen 

in  South  Jersey.  Climate  and  soil  par- 
|  ticularly  adapted  to  fruits,  berries,  early 
I  truck,  vegetables,  poultry  and  squabs. 

|  Produce  marketed  much  earlier  than 
l  in  other  localities,  thus  bringing  highest 
f  prices.  The  best  market,  Atlantic  City, 
only  17  miles  away;  Philadelphia  andNewYork 
are  handily  reached.  Three  main  line  railroads 
and  two  large  m’f’g  towns  noarby.  Good  roads. 
Pure  air  and  water.  Prosperous  community. 
Title  insured.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
DANIEL  FRAZIER  CO.,  620  Bailey  Bldg.,  Phila.  Pa. 


"Strout’s  Business  Chances” 

Is  the  title  of  a  big,  illustrated  catalog,  just  out, 
describing  money-making  businesses  for  sale — 
hardware,  drugs,  confectionery,  harness,  groceries, 
bakery,  laundry,  blacksmith  shops,  creamery, 
grist  mills,  hotels,  etc,  etc.;  copy  mailed  FREE. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

FOU  SALK  —  Two-Hundred-Aere  FARM, 

14  miles  from  Hartford,  4  miles  from  Rockville, 
Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station, with  half-hour  service  betweenRock- 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
York  to  Poston.  Good  local  markets;  and  has 
twenty  five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Farm 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor:  stalls  for  0  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  head  of  yonng  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


6000 


Money  =  Making  Farms 

Fnr  Hi  fourteen  States 

_  1  UI  OdIC  “S  trout’s  List 

19,”  the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  bargains, 
with  _  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  with  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  fare,  mailed 
FREE.  Dept.  42,  K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

CHEAP  LAND  where  invalids  get  well  without 
medicine  and  raise  $200  in  fruit  per  acre.  Kpbx 
Fit u it  Colony  Co.,  Dewberry,  Hartnett  Co.,  N.  C. 


WRITE 


J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


PI  C  AQF  sont^  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  iuNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 

Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks*  Appliance  Is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cooland conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
canbuyit.  lieme  in  her,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  lieiuember  ,1 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  jnst  £ivo  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  0114 Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Good  Walter  A.  Wood 
Harrows 

These  are  two  implements  that  are  liked  by  the  farmer 
who  wants  something  a  littlo  better  than  anything  else  in 
this  line.  They  do  good  work  under  all  conditions  and 
endure  severest  strain.  The  I  beam  steel  composing  their 
frames  has  no  equal  for  strength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
while  nothing  makes  as  good  a  tooth  bar  as  the  U  bar 
steel  we  use,  as  it  is  the  only  material  that  yields  proper- 

'  .  i  have  nc 


BPRING  TOOTH 
HARROW 


SPIKE  TOOTH 
HARROW 


ly  to  the  strain  of  the  teeth.  The  tooth  holders  nave  uu  —— 

equal  for  the  grip  they  get  on  the  teeth.  The  relief  springs  on  the  adjusting  bars  (exclusive 
Wood  feature)  allow  the  levers  to  yield  to  unusual  strain  on  teeth,  saving  the  entire  barrow 

from  injury  and  greatly  prolonging  its  life.  The  triangu¬ 
lar  tooth  on  the  spike  harrow  cuts  the  soil  easier  ana  stirs 
more  of  it  than  any  other;  has  three  sharp  edges  to  bo 
used  in  succession  and  is  held  more  firmly  against  tho 
tooth  bar  than  any  other  kind.  The  steel  runners  on  the 
spring  tooth  harrow  have  renewable  shoes,  allow  adjust¬ 
ment  of  height  of  harrow  frame,  saving  it  wear,  prevent¬ 
ing  gathering  of  trash.  You  should  read  about  tneso  har¬ 
rows  in  our  catalogue.  Write  for  it.  Ask  for  catalogue 
A  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  YT. 


9 Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

W#  ■■  &■  V  Gasolene  Engines _ Adapted  for  re  very  kind 

15,  18,  20  Horse  Power.  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15  th  and  Meagher  8  tree  t  1 I ICA  GO,  7f  LL I NOI  si 


February  22.  100R, 


SEWfPff 


HAT  does  that  mean  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer, 


devise;  the  highest  type  of  perfection  money  and 
brains  can  build — the  result  of  a  life-time  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  determination  to  produce  the  best  sepa¬ 
rator  in  the  world. 

And  what’s  the  result? 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  factory 
back  of  it,  and  a  record  of  more  satisfied  purchasers 
than  all  others  combined. 

When  you  buy  a  Tubular  you  have  the  positive 
assurance  that  you  have  a  separator  that  will  get 
from  io  to  So  per  cent  more  cream  from  your  milk 
than  any  other;  that  it  will  turn  much  easier;  that 
it  is  the  simplest  in  construction;  has  fewest  parts, 
consequently  easiest  to  clean  and  less  liable  to  break¬ 
age;  has  low  supply  can;  is  most  durably  built  and  is 
backed  by  the  biggest  and  miost  experienced  builders 
in  the  business. 

Then  why  take  chances  on  your  separator  pur¬ 
chase?  You  have  everything  to  gain  in  buying  a 
Tubular — nothing  to  risk.  In.  buying  a  separator 
here  are  the  vital  points  to  consider: 

Which  Separator  gets  the  most  cream? 

Which  Separator  is  easiest  to  turn? 

Which  Separator  is  easiest  to  clean? 

Which  Separator  has  the  fewest  parts? 

Which  Separator  has  no  back-breaking  supply  can? 

Which  Separator  is  most  durable  and  costs  least  for 
repairs? 

In  short — get  a  Tubular  and  you’ll  never  have 
cause  to  regret.  Next  to  your  own  experience,  that 
of  others  who  have  Tubulars,  is  as  good  a  guide  as 
you  can  get,  especially  when  they  tell  by  compari¬ 
son  with  other  makes  why  they  prefer  Tubulars. 
Send  for  our  1908  Catalog — it  gives  many  letters  on 
these  points. 

Just  get  a  postcard  and  write  for  it  today.  It  tells 
all  sides  of  this  story  of  separator  buying;  gives 
comparative  tests  of  the  Tubular  and  others;  let¬ 
ters  from  dairy  authorities,  universities,  and  shows 
the  Gold  Medal  awards — the  highest  honors  ever 
awarded  to  a  cream  separator. 

If  you  have  an  unsatisfactory  separator  now, 
write  to  our  Exchange  Department  and  see  how  easy 
we  make  it  for  you  to  exchange  your  old  machine 
for  the_  easy  running,  clean  skimming  Tubular. 


I  when  you  conclude  to  buy  a  cream  sepa- 

It  means  that  when  you  buy  a  Tubular 
back  of  your  purchase  stands  the  safest, 
surest,  strongest  guarantee  you  can  possibly  get — 
something  that  stands  as  a  positive  evidence  its 
product  must  be  the  best — something  that  proves 
beyond  question  its  product  must  be  superior  to  all 
others,  or  the  largest  factory  in  the  World  would 
not  have  become  necessary  to  fill  the  demand. 

All  the  printed  claims  and  guarantees  of  merit  ever 
written  can’t  -compare  to  this  concrete  fact — this 
great  monument  of  proof  that  Tubulars  are  the  most 
popular  separators  on  the  market  today. 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  and  the  reason 
it  has  been  possible  to  build  up  the  largest  separator 
factory  in  the  world,  is  simply  because  Tubulars  are 
an  actual,  practical  success.  Because  they  are  the 
best  in  the  world. 

60,000  Tubulars  were  sold  last  year;  and  this  year, 
so  far,  promises  a  big  increase.  Every  one  sold 
makes  more  sales,  for  their  buyers  can’t  help  but  tell 
their  neighbors  of  their  exceptional  superiority. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  it  pays  to  buy 
a  Cream  Separator.  That  has  become  a  fact  long 
ago,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  with  many  as  to 
which  Separator  to  buy,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
cheap,  impractical  and  unreliable  machines  have  been 
flooded  upon  the  unsuspecting  buyer.  They  have 
been  advertised  in  most  glowing  terms — offered  on 
what  seemed  impossible-to-be-deceived  grounds,  that 
many  purchasers  have  been  caught  to  their  sorrow 
later  on. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  we  say  that  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  buyer  today  what  is  back 
of  the  Separator  you  buy. 

When  an  article  has  sufficient  merit  to  succeed;  to 
grow  to  be  the  most  extensively  sold;  requires  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  to  supply  the  demand; 
wins  in  every  fair  competition,  is  it  not  wiser,  safer, 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  put  your  money  and  trust  into 
that  article,  knowing  what  is  back  of  it,  than  to  take 
chances  on  something  that  has  none  of  these  buying 
safeguards  to  protect  you? 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  buying  a  Tubular  you  get 
the  product  of  the  most  skillful  separator  builders  in 
the  world;  the  most  practical  machine  genius  can 


o  w 


that  the  growth,  suc¬ 
cess,  reputation  and 
size  of  the  business 
that  stands  back  of 
your  purchase  is  the 
best,  SAFEST  guaran¬ 
tee  you  can  tfet? 

It  is  the  ABSOLUTE 
PROOF  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  you  buy  is  of 
true  merit  and  worth. 

The  bi&£er  the  busi¬ 
ness— the  safer  your 
purchase  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  guarantee 
back  of  it. 

Don't  let  low  prices 
blind  you.  The  best 
is  the  cheapest  — 
that’s  a  TUBULAR. 


running, 

You’ll  find  the  Exchange  the  most  profitable  experi 
ence  you  ever  had.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  153  today. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

do,  Ill.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


Toronto,  Canada 


There  is  no  proof  like  experience,  and  the  experience  of 
remains  in  the  milk  which  has  gone  through  a  Tubular  howl. 

PAID  FOR  ITSELF  IX  A  YEAR.  DOUBLED  BUTTER  PRODUCT. 

Near  Leipsic,  Dee.,  Mar.  20.  1007.  Santa  Margarita.  Cal.,  Mar.  10,  1007. 

I  can  safely  say  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  One  week  before  we  got  the  Tubular  Separator. 
Separator  is  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  I  by  using  pans  the  old  way  we  made  two  rolls  of 
have  had  my  separator  one  year,  and  it  lias  paid  butter.  This  week  with  the  Tubular  we  have 
for  itself  in  the  extra  pounds  of  butter  I  have  made  four  rolls  from  the  same  two  cows, 
made.  Chas.  Shacked..  F.  M.  Stovall. 


users  of  Tubular  Separators  is  all  in  one  direction.  No  cream 
here  is  what  people  say  who  have  tried  the  Tubular  and  know: 

TUBULAR  GAIX  EQUALS  ONE  COW.  FORTY-FIVE  PER  CENT.  GAIN. 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  July  30, 1907.  Clarion,  Iowa,  July  23, 1907. 

We  made  moie  butter  from  four  cows,  using  the  I  have  had  a  No.  4  Tubular  Hand  Separator  one 
Separator,  than  we  did  from  five  cows  the  old  way,  year.  I  milked  the  same  cows  for  four  years  before 
setting  crocks  or  pans.  Also  the  butter  is  far  su-  and  the  separator  made  45  per  cent.  gain.  I  would 
perior  to  the  old  way  of  making.  It  keeps  better  and  not  sell  for  $100  unless  I  could  buy  another  at  once, 
is  much  better  flavored.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.Whiteley.  John  B.  Carpenter. 


APPLE  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

From  a  New  England  Grower’s  Standpoint. 

Part  I. 

That  the  planting  of  apple  orchards  can  be  made 
a  profitable  investment,  and  pay  good  profits  as  a 
business  venture  the  writer  firmly  believes ;  that  every 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  who  owns  a  farm  can  plant 
orchards  and  make  money  he  does  not  believe.  The 
apple  orchard  of  the  future,  that  will  pay  its  owners 
good  profits,  will  require  the  same  kind  of  business 
ability  in  choosing  a  profitable  location,  with  the 
choice  of  suitable  varieties,  their  proper  management 
and  sale  of  the  product,  as  is  required  to  make  a  sur- 
cess  in  any  other  business  enterprise.  No  business 
man  goes  to  “way-back”  to  build  a  mill  because  land 
is  cheap,  but  may  build  beside  a  competitor  if  the  lo¬ 
cation  i9  best  for  his  business,  and  he  will  also  recog¬ 
nize  a  water  power,  or  a 
railroad  turnout  as  a 
factor  in  his  profits,  but 
it  is  of  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  than  either  that 
his  product  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market. 

So  must  the  orchardist, 
if  he  is  to  make  a  suc- 

Icess  in  his  business, 
choose  land  of  strong 
natural  fertility  adapted 
to  apple  growing,  near 
a  good  shipping  point, 
where  he  can  ship  direct 
and  cheaply  to  his 
markets.  Yet  he  will 
find  the  greatest  factor 
in  his  profits  will  be  the 
right  selection  of  var¬ 
ieties,  to  suit  both  his 
location  and  markets. 

Millions  of  money  has 
been  lost  to  our  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  by 
setting  and  growing  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  I  have  set  straw¬ 
berries  when  the  judg¬ 
ment  displayed  in  choos¬ 
ing  -varieties  meant  not 
less  than  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  acre  in  extra 
profits,  and  how  much 
more  of  importance  to 
the  orchardist  that  he 
too  start  right  in  his 
choice  of  varieties.  Although  I  have  had  little  trouble 

(in  buying  standard  varieties  true  to  name  when 
bought  by  the  hundreds,  I  have  had  a  number  of  false 
labels  where  we  bought  only  a  few  trees  of  a  variety 
for  testing  or  other  purpose.  I  wish  our  nurserymen 
would  unite  and  thin  out  their  long  lists  of  varieties, 
believing  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  their  business  as 
well  as  to  their  patrons.  In  setting  out  an  orchard 
I  would  buy  first-class  two-year-old  trees,  and  would 
grow  them  at  least  two  years  more  in  nursery  rows 
near  where  we  were  to  set  our  orchard.  If  to  be 
kept  more  than  two  years  I  would  transplant  over 
once,  setting  a  little  farther  apart  than  at  first,  viz., 
transplant  after  making  two  years  growth.  I  adopted 
this  plan  from  a  little  experience  I  had  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  sold  trees  then,  and  after  placing  my 
orders,  I  was  informed  I  could  have  500  more  apples 
quite  cheap  if  I  could  handle  them.  The  trees  were 
much  better  than  I  expected,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
cut  prices;  they  were  largely  Wagener,  Wealthy,  Mc¬ 


Intosh,  varieties  not  well  known  here  then,  and  I  set 
at  least  half  in  nursery  rows.  Later  I  set  about  200 
for  myself.  I  never  had  trees  do  better,  and  saved 
not  less  than  two  years  time  in  the  growth  and  care 
of  the  orchard,  and  every  tree  was  a  good  one.  In 
the  rows  they  can  be  easily  taken  care  of,  and  kept 
thrifty  and  strong.  I  also  start  their  heads  generally 
by  severe  pruning,  to  suit  my  ideas  of  how  a  tree 
should  grow.  And  when  taken  from  the  rows  I  set 
no  tree  in  my  orchards  which  has  not  a  top  and  root 
growth  to  suit  me,  neither  do  I  set  those  which  ap¬ 
pear  sickly  or  weak  in  growth,  and  if  I  find  one  later 
I  prefer  to  pull  it  up  rather  than  try  to  doctor  it. 

To  adopt  this  method  will  require  the  buying  of 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  trees  than  one  wishes  to 
set.  I  also  save  a  few  trees  to  replace  any  needed  in 
my  orchard  for  the  first  few  years.  I  have  never 


had  any  trouble  to  sell  at  least  for  what  they  cost 
any  trees  I  had  left  to  persons  who  preferred  a  cheap 
tree  to  looks.  I  also  prefer  to  top-work  weak-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  or  others  when  I  cannot  get  trees  to 
suit  me  on  some  good  straight  thrifty-growing  var¬ 
iety.  I  have  used  for  this  purpose  Hurlburt,  Spy  and 
Walbridge,  either  is  good;  the  Walbridge  makes  an 
especially  straight  tree.  I  prefer  to  do  this  the  second 
year  trees  are  set  in  orchard,  setting  plenty  of  buds. 
I  do  not  wish  trees  with  three  or  four  main  limbs, 
but  twice  that  number,  not  starting  in  a  bunch,  but 
well  placed  on  the  body  of  the  tree  from  two  to  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  My  land  is  light,  and  I  set 
quite  a  little  deeper  than  when  in  the  nursery. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  set  an  orchard,  using 
apples  as  fillers  at  18  feet.  I  have  since  set  at  20 
feet,  and  on  strong  land  would  set  still  farther  apart. 
One-half  should  be  very  early  bearers,  and  trees 
which  do  not  grow  large,  and  if  the  permanent  trees 
are  very  strong  growers  one-fourth  could  be  of  a 


type  like  McIntosh,  Hubbardston,  etc.  This  is  a 
matter  the  orchardist  can  best  decide  for  himself. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  profitable  method  of 
handling  an  apple  orchard,  as  very  soon  the  orchard 
will  pay  all  running  expenses,  and  in  favorable  sea¬ 
sons  give  good  profits,  long  before  the  permanent 
trees  are  paying  any  profit  at  all.  I  believe  that  an 
orchard  so  set  that  the  permanent  trees  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  full  development  will  in  the  long  run 
prove  most  profitable,  and  in  setting  with  the  filler 
method  the  surplus  trees  must  be  removed  before 
they  injure  the  permanent  ones.  Partly  from  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  fruit,  and  also  that  I  might 
find  something  of  value,  I  have  tested  a  number 
of  varieties  and  have  more  to  fruit.  They  have  been 
grown  mostly  on  light  land,  and  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  on  grafts,  where  an  apple  at  first  generally 

does  its  best.  As  my 
conclusions  are  drawn 
from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  fruiting  the  var¬ 
ieties  mentioned,  the 
reader  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  in 
another  location  and 
under  different  condi¬ 
tions  some  varieties 
might  do  differently. 

CHOOSING  VAR¬ 
IETIES. — To  the  grow¬ 
er  situated  near  our 
large  cities  or  local 
markets  there  are  num¬ 
erous  varieties  which  can 
be  grown  and  sold  in  a 
limited  way  at  good 
profit,  as  there  is  little 
competition  if  the  prod¬ 
uct  be  high  class.  This 
will  also  apply  to  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  apples,  and 
is  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  men  who  sell  from 
their  own  teams,  as  it 
adds  to  the  length  of  the 
season  and  the  more 
profitable  handling  of 
help;  the  bushel  box 
proves  here  a  better 
package  than  the  barrel 
in  selling  such  apples. 
To  the  orchardist  who 
must  depend  upon 
freight  shipments  a  very 
few  standard  varieties 
will  prove  most  profitable.  An  apple  well  known  in 
our  markets  is  a  better  seller  than  one  equally  good 
with  which  people  are  not  acquainted  and  do  not  call 
for.  In  reporting  on  the  value  of  apples  as  they 
have  done  here  I  will  try  to  place  them  somewhat 
in  their  order  of  ripening: 

Yellow  Transparent. — One  of  the  earliest;  if  picked 
before  maturity  a  fair  pie  apple;  light  color;  bruises 
easily.  Would  recommend  it  as  a  filler  only,  and  valu¬ 
able  to  the  orchardist  who  markets  his  own  fruit 
in  a  limited  way. 

Astrachan. — The  demand  for  this  apple  has  in¬ 
creased  within  the  last  few  years.  When  it  can  be 
picked  and  immediately  put  on  the  market  it  has 
proved  a  profitable  apple  for  local  growers  to  com¬ 
mence  the  season  with ;  sells  well  both  for  eating 
and  a  pie  apple. 

Williams. — A  good  eating  or  dessert  apple.  This 
has  proved  a  profitable  apple  here ;  an  annual  bearer ; 
sells  well  in  our  local  markets,  and  some  years  has 
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brought  very  high  prices  when  exported.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  top-worked  this  on  some  other  stock ;  when  so 
handled  it  has  proved  a  very  early  bearer,  and  with 
good  culture  will  produce  better  annual  crops  than 
any  other  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  A  profitable 
apple  to  grow  within  25  or  50  miles  of  our  large 
markets.  I  shall  try  it  as  a  filler  in  a  limited  way. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — Another  apple  suitable 
as  a  filler.  An  early  bearer  and  good  market  apple; 
large  size  and  sells  well.  T  also  prefer  to  top-work 
this  variety  on  a  better  grower. 

Gravenstein. — The  best  Fall  apple  for  this  section 
grown.  A  good  thrifty  tree,  but  a  little  tender  to 
extreme  cold.  I  shall  top-work  this  on  a  more  hardy 
stock  in  the  future.  Fruit  is  liable  to  drop  just  be¬ 
fore  maturity,  especially  with  high  culture.  Does  best 
on  rather  light  land.  Good  fruit  of  this  variety  al¬ 
ways  sells  at  good  prices.  A  good  export  apple.  This 
apple  has  proved  a  money-maker  with  us. 

Wealthy. — This  has  proved  one  of  the  best  Fall 
apples  to  use  as  a  filler.  A  heavy  bearer,  and  no 
one  should  plant  it  as  a  commercial  variety  who  will 
not  thin.  Its  greatest  value  is  as  a  filler,  and  to  the 
orchardist  who  means  business  it  will  pay. 

Blenheim  Orange  (Lord  Nelson).  —  This  apple 
proved  a  heavy  annual  bearer  with  me.  Lacks  color 
and  has  not  proved  a  profitable  market  apple  with 
me. 

Smokehouse. — This  apple  has  not  proved  equal  to 
Gravenstein  in  any  way  except  as  a  keeper. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 


PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  POTATOES. 

A  reader  In  New  Jersey  Is  undecided  how  to  handle 
land  intended  for  potatoes  next  year.  lie  Is  sure  the  soil 
needs  organic  matter.  Shall  he  sow  cow  pens,  plow  them 
under  and  sow  a  Winter  crop,  following  next  Spring  with 
potatoes,  or  shall  he  plant  some  crops  this  year  that  will 
earn  some  money,  if  well  fertilized,  and  follow  that  with 
a  Wimter  crop? 

The  question  of  humus  in  our  soils  is  one  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  aim  to  produce 
maximum  crops.  On  our  sandy  soils  in  this  and  many 
other  of  our  Eastern  States,  the  humus  breaks  down 
and  burns  out  very  rapidly,  and  the  soil  soon  be¬ 
comes  unproductive,  even  though  we  supply  large 
quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers.  On  clay  soils 
its  absence  tends  to  cause  the  soil  to  run  together 
and  become  hard  and  compact,  thus  shutting  out  air, 
making  it  hard  for  the  surface  waters  to  percolate 
through,  hence  an  undesirable  condition  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  I  believe  that  we  as  farmers  located 
as  wc  are  on  farms  that  have  been  cropped  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  less  must  look  after  this  question  of  humus 
just  as  carefully  as  we  do  actual  crop  feeding.  The 
potato  is  a  plant  that  will  not  do  its  best  in  a  stiff! 
cold  compact  soil ;  it  needs  a  loose,  well-prepared  seed 
bed,  and  a  soil  well  supplied  with  humus.  It  is  quite 
a  common  practice  here  among  potato  growers  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  among  standing  corn,  to  be  plowed 
down  the  following  Spring  for  potatoes.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  Crimson  clover  is  sown  after  potatoes,  to  be 
followed  with  another  potato  crop;  this  is  claimed  by 
some  to  be  successful.  Had  I  been  in  the  inquirer’s 
place  and  the  field  in  question  was  not  too  low  in 
humus,  I  would  have  sown  Crimson  clover  the  past 
August  and  thus  saved  a  year’s  time.  However,  as 
that  has  not  been  done,  and  the  inquirer  wants  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  potato  crop  a  year  hence,  I  believe  he  can 
do  no  better  than  to  sow  cow  peas  as  early  as  prac¬ 
tical,  turning  all  under  in  early  Fall,  and  sow  to 
wheat,  or  better,  wheat  and  oats.  Why  not  rye  or 
Crimson  clover?  First,  I  have  found  that  rye  draws 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  much  more  rapidly  in  early 
Spring  than  does  wheat.  Oats  would  be  all  dead  and 
ground  covered  with  a  mass  of  half  rotted  vegetable 
matter  just  ready  to  break  down  and  make  humus. 
Second,  I  am  afraid  Crimson  clover  sown  after  cow 
peas  would  furnish  too  much  organic  nitrogen  late  in 
the  growing  season,  causing  an  excessive  vine  growth 
at  the  expense  of  tubers.  This,  however,  should  be 
better  understood  by  the  inquirer,  and  he  be  gov¬ 
erned  accordingly.  Where  there  is  no  danger  of  too 
much  nitrogen  becoming  available,  I  would  say  by  all 
means  sow  Crimson  clover.  Here  I  am  quite  satis¬ 
fied  it  would  furnish  too  much  nitrogen,  hence  would 
prefer  oats  and  wheat  sown  together.  The  oats  will 
grow  very  rapidly  during  early  Fall,  and  live  till  near 
January  1.  Wheat  will  start  more  slowly  in  Spring, 
and  altogether  be  more  desirable.  As  to  making  this 
method  profitable  through  one  potato  crop,  the  extra 
yield  of  potatoes  would  not  in  all  probability  pay  for 
the  loss  of  a  moneyed  crop  the  previous  season,  but  on 
soils  insufficiently  supplied  with  humus  such  treatment 
as  outlined  here  should  in  my  judgment  be  of  such 
lasting  benefit  as  to  pay  well  for  time  and  money  ex¬ 
pended.  When  we  realize  what  humus  is  to  the 
proper  handling  of  our  soils,  and  the  aid  in  hold¬ 
ing  moisture,  the  mechanical  condition  it  helps  us 


to  secure  and  maintain,  the  beneficial  bacteria,  and 
many  other  things,  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
one  potato  crop  will  yield  by  this  treatment,  but  to 
get  our  soil  in  proper  condition  for  many  succeeding 
crops.  For  this  very  reason,  I,  on  my  sandy  soil, 
cover  my  fields  as  fast  as  a  crop  is  harvested,  and  in 
addition  to  that  use  stable  manure.  All  this  as  I  said 
before  is  to  keep  up  the  content  of  humus  in  my 
soil,  knowing  full  well  that  if  I  let  it  run  too  low 
unfavorable  results  will  follow,  no  matter  how  liber¬ 
ally  I  fertilize  or  how  well  I  cultivate. 

_  C.  C.  HULSART. 

THE  CURSE  OF  PHEASANTS. 

Only  just  a  few  years  ago  a  small  number  of 
pheasants  were  turned  loose  in  Ontario  County.  To¬ 
day  their  number  is  legion.  After  they  began  to  mul¬ 
tiply  so  that  occasionally  one  was  seen  here  and  there 
they  were  much  admired  as  a  beautiful  bird.  Soon 
their  numbers  and  their  appetites  increased,  so  that 
their  natural  wild  food  was  not  sufficient  for  their 
wants.  Here  and  there  they  began  to  dig  up  a  few 
hills  of  corn,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  all 
the  damage  that  they  did.  But  where  they  dug  up  a 
few  hills  of  corn  one  year,  if  allowed  naturally  to  in¬ 
crease,  they  would  very  seriously  damage  a  field  of 
corn  the  next  year.  Their  natural  increase  is  from 
15  to  30  for  each  pair  in  a  single  season,  and  some¬ 
times  more.  Their  numbers  have  been  so  increased 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  here  in  Ontario  County  to 
see  flocks-  of  20  to  50  seeking  what  they  may  devour. 
They  begin  to  damage  the  farmer  just  as  soon  as  he 
puts  grain  of  any  kind  into  the  ground  in  the  Spring. 
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They  will  dig  up  a  large  amount  of  oats  or  barley 
and  will  continue  digging  them  until  the  grain  is  six 
or  eight  inches  high.  They  arc  especially  fond  of 
peas,  and  will  follow  a  drill  mark  and  not  miss  a 
single  pea  for  several  rods.  When  you  plant  your 
garden  seeds  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  garden 
that  they  will  not  dig  up.  The  past  season  they  have 
dug  out  hundreds  of  spears  of  corn  a  foot  high,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  fields  in  my  neighborhood 
where  there  was  not  a  single  spear  left  for  three  or 
four  rods.  There  were  several  fields  of  corn  in  my 
neighborhood  the  past  season  which  were  dug  out  so 
badly  as  to  necessitate  the  refitting  and  replanting, 
and  after  the  second  planting  were  dug  out  so  badly 
that  some  of  them  were  plowed  up,  while  others  were 
refitted  a  second  time  and  planted  to  beans.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  then  so  far  advanced  that  the  farmer  got 
scarcely  anything  for  his  labor.  The  corn  that  did 
manage  to  get  the  start  of  the  pheasants  and  make  a 
crop  is  their  easy  prey  as  soon  as  in  the  roasting  ear 
stage  of  maturity.  They  will  alight  on  the  ears;  strip 
down  the  husks  and  help  themselves  in  a  manner 
most  tantalizing  to  the  farmer,  and  they  are  right  on 
the,  job  as  long  as  there  is  an  ear  left  in  the  field/. 
If  the  corn  is  shocked  it  is  their  easy  prey,  and  a  flock 
of  from  20  to  40  pheasants  will  easily  destroy  a  bushel 
of  cars  a  day. 

Two*  years  ago  there  was  a  large  field  of  corn  in 
my  neighborhood  which,  on  account  of  not  being  well 
matured,  was  drawn  as  fast  as  fed  out  during  the 
Winter.  The  last  few  acres  of  that  corn  were  more 
than  half  destroyed  by  pheasants  while  in  the  shock. 
There  is  a  saying  that  you  have  to  eat  seven  olives  in 
order  to  learn  to  like  them,  and  something  must  have 
compelled  the  pheasants  to  cat  seven  beans,  for  they 
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will  now  dig  them  out  with  alacrity  and  gobble  them 
up  with  a  relish.  They  are  quite  fond  of  digging  up 
hills  of  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  and  when 
melons  are  half  grown  they  will  frequently  dig  holes 
in  them  and  spoil  them.  Last  Fall  many  fields  of 
wheat  were  considerably  injured  by  pheasants  digging 
out  the  seed  and  in  fact  there  is  no  grain  grown  on 
the  farm  and  no  seeds  planted  but  what  the  pheasant 
will  dig  out  what  he  wants  if  he  can  get  them  and  no 
grain  but  what  he  will  damage  more  or  less  as  soon 
as  it  approaches  maturity.  There  are  neighborhoods 
in  Ontario  County  in  which  the  damage  done  by 
pheasants  the  past  season  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  all  the  taxes  for  the  year.  Some  of  the 
Granges  of  this  county  have  taken  the  matter  up  and 
are  sending  resolutions  to  the  State  Grange  to  be  sent 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  State  Grange  demanding 
that  every  farmer  have  the  right  to  kill  the  pheasant 
in  any  way  upon  his  own  farm. 

And  now  just  a  word  to  the  farmer  who  possibly 
may  not  as  yet  have  seen  the  pheasant,  or  perhaps 
may  have  seen  occasionally  one.  They  are  coming 
by  the  hundreds  in  spite  of  you,  and  the  quicker  you 
lick  a  postage  stamp  for  your  Assemblyman  and  your 
State  Senator  demanding  the  abatement  of  this  nuis¬ 
ance  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  The  actual  tiller 
of  the  soil  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  cannot  afford  to  be  imposed  upon  in  this 
way  by  city  sportsmen.  Were  wc  to  attempt  to  raise 
a  drove  of  hogs  on  the  lawns  of  these  same  city 
sportsmen  and  get  a  law  passed  to  protect  those  hogs 
so  they  would  not  molest  them  in  any  way,  what  a 
howl  there  would  be,  and  yet  that  would  only  destroy 
the  ornamental,  while  the  pheasant  takes  the  bread 
and  butter  from  the  farmer  and  his  family.  A  man 
just  from  Oregon  tells  us  that  the  pheasant  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  protected  by  law  in  Oregon  for  the 
sportsmen’s  sake,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  such 
an  unmitigated  nuisance  that  he  is  now  hunted  and 
killed  in  any  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  a  bounty  is 
paid  for  destroying  him.  Now,  if  we  do  not  want  a 
repetition  of  what  Oregon  already  has,  we  must  be 
up  and  doing.  At  one  time  the  aristocracy  (sports¬ 
men)  of  France  then  in  power  made  it  a  capital 
offence  for  a  peasant  to  kill  a  pheasant,  while  for  an 
aristocrat  to  kill  a  peasant  was  no  crime  at  all.  Now 
while  we  probably  never  will  attain  any  such  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  this  country,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  the  above  facts,  as  a  farmer’s  boy  living  only  a 
few  miles  away  was  sent  to  jail  last  week  for  25  days 
for  the  killing  of  a  pheasant.  Haven’t  we  been  im¬ 
posed  on  about  enough?  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  call  a 
halt?  Think  it  over,  brother  farmer,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly-  ___________  J-  Q-  wells. 

THE  RUTTER  PEAR. 

One  of  the  most  promising  pears  that  I  have  ever 
grown  is  the  Rutter.  It  is  an  old  but  still  a  rare 
variety,  being  listed  by  but  very  few  nurseries,  but 
yet  it  has  proved  distinctly  more  promising  than  most 
of  the  better  known  varieties  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kieffer  and  the  Garber.  When  I  set  out  my  first  pear 
orchard,  the  blight  withheld  its  hand  until  the  trees 
began  to  bear.  Then  the  Bartlett  went  first,  a  victim 
without  a  symptom  of  possible  redemption.  Next 
went  Clapp’s  Favorite,  after  setting  a  few  big  beau¬ 
tiful  pears  to  make  its  departure  more  regretted.  The 
Lawrence,  Howell  and  others  suffered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  were  not  wholly  wiped  out.  The  Rutters 
and  Kieffers,  however,  stood  untouched  until  last 
year,  when  the  cold  late  Spring,  or  rather  the  total 
omission  of  Spring  altogether,  was  accompanied  by 
the  worst  attack  of  blight  all  over  this  country  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  fell  on  young  and  old  alike; 
old  Kieffers  reaching  their  tenth  crop  unscathed,  as 
well  as  thrifty  two-year-olds,  that  up  to  that  age  had 
always  been  exempt,  went  down  in  common  ruin. 
When  we  finished  pruning,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  brush,  from  small  limbs  to  whole  trees.  The 
Rutters  succumbed  then,  along  with  the  others,  but 
not  until  they  had  shown  extraordinary  promise.  To 
enumerate  very  briefly  their  good  qualities,  they  bear 
very  young,  at  two  and  three  years,  and  they  bear 
more  abundantly  than  any  other  variety  except  the 
Kieffer,  and  they  are  not  even  second  to  that.  Fig.  71 
shows  a  four-year-old  Rutter,  top-budded  on  a  Kief¬ 
fer  stock,  loaded  with  fine  pears.  There  were  about 
150  of  them.  The  limb  to  the  left  is  bent  to  the 
ground  with  their  weight,  and  in  addition,  I  had 
early  thinned  off  quite  a  number.  This  tree  was  a 
fraction  over  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  color  the 
pears  are  a  deep  green  until  ripe,  when  they  turn  to 
a  tempting  russet  yellow.  Some  of  them  are  blotched 
with  dots  that  add  to  their  beauty.  In  quality  they 
are  very  good  ;  distinctly  a  good  quality  fruit.  They 
are  of  good  size,  some  specimens  weighing  over  half 
a  pound,  depending  on  the  thinning.  They  are  also 
resistant  to  high  winds  that  play  such  havoc  with 
some  varieties.  Again  I  must  give  it  the  palm  as 
the  most  regular  and  persistent  bearer,  not  even 
excepting  Kieffer.  All  in  all,  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  pear  is  not  more  widely  known  and  planted. 
The  conditions  here  were  very  unfavorable,  the  trees 
being  highly  fertilized  by  adjacent  strawberry 
ground.  _  l.  r.  joiinson. 

Missouri. 
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DEMONSTRATING  VALUE  OF  MANURE. 

A  Wide  Field  for  Experiment. 

I>ast  Fall  a  reader  asked  the  Hope  Farm  man  this  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘‘I  want  to  demonstrate  to  an  old  farmer  the  su¬ 
periority  of  fresh  cow  manure  to  some  he  has  had  behind 
his  barn  for  two  years,  with  the  liquid  washed  ofT.  How 
can  I  do  it?  You  might,  say  ‘plant  two  adjoining  fields.’ 
Kindly  suggest  some  quick  and  simple  method.”  We  asked 
the  experiment  station  people  to  answer.  Among  other  re¬ 
plies  we  have  the  following  from  Director  C.  E.  Thorne  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  : 

There  lies  upon  my  desk  the  summary  of  a  report 
of  1«  years’  work  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ans¬ 
wering  the  question  your  young  farmer  asks,  and 
answering  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  any  farmer, 
old  or  young,  who  is  open  to  the  demonstration  of 
actual  fact.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
field,  because  of  the  distrust  which  farmers  in  general 
— and  I  with  them — have  of  mere  laboratory  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  problems  as  this.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  on  field  plots  the  superiority  of  the  well- 
cared-for  manure,  and  the  advantage  of  re-enforcing 
manure  with  phosphates  if  the  manure  is  to  be  used 
on  a  phosphorous-hungry  soil,  and  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  into  the  field  culture  of  corn 
and  other  crops  on  this  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  the  applicability  to  large  operations  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  plot  test.  The  difference  between  the 
land  left  without  manure  and  that  manured  has  been 
so  great  that  even  a  blind  man  could  have  discov¬ 
ered  it.  That  between  the  differently  treated  manures 
has  in  some  cases  required  the  final  test  of  the 
scales  to  make  it  plain,  but  this  test  has  shown  that 
the  difference  between  the  neglected  manure  of  the 
open  barnyard  and  the  carefully  saved  and  rc-cn- 
forced  manure  taken  directly  from  the  stable  has 
averaged  more  than  100  per  cent  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  test. 

This  experiment,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  10  years.  I  estimate  that  it  has  cost  a  total  of 
$10,000,  or  $1,000  per  year.  I  also  estimate  that  if 
every  farmer  in  Ohio,  old  and  young,  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and  be  induced  to 
put  that  lesson  into  practice,  it  would  add  to  the 
production  of  Ohio’s  farms  at  least  a  dollar  for  each 
of  the  ten  million  tons  of  manure  produced  in  the 
State  each  year.  A  few  farmers  have  already  learned 
this  lesson.  Some  from  seeing  the  actual  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  fields  of  the  Experiment  Station; 
some  from  the  bulletins  reporting  it;  some  from 
hearing  it  described  at  farmers’  institutes ;  Some 
seeing  the  Station’s  exhibits  at  agricultural  fairs; 
some  from  reading  about  it  in  the  agricultural  press 
• — all  told  probably  enough  are  now  putting  it  into 
practice  to  more  than  recover  its  cost,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  yet  fail  to  grasp 
its  import.  How  are  they  to  be 
reached?  This,  to-day,  is  the  greatest 
problem  before  the  experiment  stations. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate;  how 
to  carry  the  demonstration  convincingly 
to  the  mass  of  the  farmers  is  the 
problem. 

Last  Fall  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  a  field  meeting  in  an 
orchard  about  50  miles  from  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  which  the  station 
entomologist  had  been  conducting  a 
co-operative  spraying  test.  The  or¬ 
chard  of  about  400  trees  was  loaded 
with  some  4,000  bushels  of  fine  apples, 
in  a  season  when  apples  are  a  general 
failure  over  the  State.  It  was  a  dem¬ 
onstration  which  was  satisfying  to  those 
who  witnessed  it,  but  probably  there 
were  not  more  than  200  fruit  growers 
there,  and  half  of  these  were  already 
convinced.  How  are  the  300,000  farm¬ 
ers  who  did  not  see  it  to  be  convinced? 

Repeatedly  during  the  past  Summer 
parties  of  visitors  have  been  conducted 
over  the  central  farms  of  this  Station, 
where  they  have  been  shown  land  that 
is  producing  nearly  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
as  a  10-year  average,  while  land  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  separated  by  a  path  two  feet  wide,  is  yielding 
but  10  bushels;  clover  on  limed  land  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  2'j4  tons  per  acre,  and  on  unlimed  land  but 
half  that  amount;  potatoes  in  one  row  blighted  to 
the  ground;  in  the  adjoining  row  and  from  the  same 
seed,  standing  green  and  vigorous.  But  what  do 
the  few  hundred  farmers  who  see  this  work  count 
among  the  third  of  a  million  farmers  in  the  State? 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  meeting,  held  at  one 
of  the  county  infirmaries  of  this  State,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  which  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
corn-breeding  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  co-operative  experiments  of  this  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  department  organized  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 


tablishing  demonstration  points  in  every  county,  if 
not  in  every  township  of  the  State.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  200  or  300  farmers,  and  a  fine  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  was  presented  in  the  results  of  modern 
effort  at  corn  improvement.  Not  all  county  farms 
are  adapted  to  scientific  demonstration  in  agriculture, 
and  fewer  superintendents  of  such  farms  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  conduct  such  demonstrations.  The  next  day 
I  was  an  interested  spectator  at  a  little  fair,  held  by 
a  local  Grange  at  one  of  the  outlying  test-farms  of 
this  Station,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  which 
was  another  corn  show.  Probably  a  thousand  farmer 
people  were  present— it  is  15  miles  to  the  nearest 
town  of  5,000  population — and  all  had  a  good  time,  a 
few  profiting  by  the  real  object  of  the  fair.  A  few 
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weeks  previously  1  had  met  another  group  of  farm¬ 
ers,  who  had  gathered  to  inspect  the  work  of  another 
of  the  Station’s  test-farms,  where  large  attention  is 
given  to  the  production  of  a  special  crop.  The  work 
has  been  in  progress  but  a  few  years,  but  it  is  show¬ 
ing  results  so  definite  and  striking  that  no  intelligent 
farmer  can  see  it  and  fail  to  be  convinced  of  its 
value. 

These  test-farms  arc  adjuncts  to  the  Station’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  scientific  investigation.  They  also  serve  as 
local  demonstration  farms.  Such  farms  should  be 
located  at  once  on  every  type  of  soil  in  the  State, 
and  eventually  in  every  county.  For  a  time  their 
cost  of  maintenance  would  overtop  their  immediate 
value;  for  it  takes  time  to  bring  this  work  into  in¬ 
structive  form,  but  the  increase  in  Ohio’s  grain  yield 
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of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  to  the  acre, 
would  maintain  a  demonstration  farm  in  each  county 
of  the  State,  conducted  on  the  scale  of  the  three  test- 
farms  now  belonging  to  this  Station,  and  leave  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  in  the  farmers’  pockets  more 
than  they  are  now  finding  there. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  demonstration  farm  in  each  county  would 
at  once  result  in  the  increase  of  the  crop  yields  of 
that  county.  There  are  probably  not  200  farmers  in 
this  county  whose  practice  has  been  materially  im¬ 
proved  by  the  object  lessons  afforded  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  their  midst.  But  a  younger 
and  more  receptive  generation  is  taking  up  the  reins, 
and  the  leaven  is  working.  ciias.  e.  thorne. 

Wooster,  O. 


MANURE  SPREADERS  AND  COMPOSTED 
MANURE. 

Experience  of  Northern  New  York  Man. 

On  page  38  I  notice  that  R.  J.  S.  claims  much  for 
the  manure  spreader,  and  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  machinery  that  can  easily  be  dispensed  with  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  call  down  on  my  head  the  wrath  of  all  those 
using  manure  spreaders.  A  year  ago  last  Fall  one 
was  hired  to  haul  out  and  spread  some  manure  that 
had  accumulated  during  the  late  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  hired  more  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
ils  advantages  than  anything  else.  As  the  manure 
had  to  be  hauled  some  distance  from  the  barn  the 
gain  in  the  number  of  loads  drawn  out  by  the  spreader 
over  those  drawn  with  a  wagon  and  spread  by  hand 
did  not  amount  to  enough  to  pay  for  the  hire.  Three 
horses  and  two  men  were  used  with  the  spreader, 
and  a  team  and  two  men  with  the  wagon.  The  half 
of  the  piece  of  land  where  the  spreader  was  used 
failed  to  produce  the  hay  that  the  other  half  did. 
The  whole  piece  consisted  of  eight  acres.  After  going 
over  four  acres  with  the  spreader  it  was  taken  home, 
and  the  remainder  of  manure  was  drawn  with  a 
wagon  until  the  pile  was  cleaned  up.  Then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  piece  was  manured  with  manure 
drawn  from  the  stable  every  day  as  made.  Why  was 
the  crop  of  hay  poorer  where  the  spreader  was  used 
than  where  it  was  not?  Some  will  probably  say  that 
more  manure  was  put  on  the  land  where  the  wagon 
was  used.  Others  will  say  that  the  manure  drawn 
from  the  barn  was  better  than  that  drawn  from  the 
pile  in  the  yard.  I  will  admit  that  less  manure  was 
used  with  the  spreader  on  the  same  acreage  than 
where  spread  by  hand,  but  in  my  opinion  the  real 
reason  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  hay  was 
that  the  manure  from  the  barn  was  better,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  difference  in  feed,  but  because  that  from  the 
yard  had  lost  much  of  its  value  by  being  washed 
and  leached  out  by  the  elements,  and  this  is  the  very 
reason  I  do  not  care  for  a  manure  spreader.  Why 
should  a  man  draw  his  manure  out  and  leave  in  a  pile 
for  months  to  lose  a  large  per  cent  of  value  from 
t lie  weather?  Oil  this  farm  the  manure  is  drawn 
out  and  spread  on  the  meadow  land  every  day  from 
the  time  the  cows  go  into  the  barn  in  the  Fall  to  as 
late  in  the  Spring  as  we  can  drive  on  the  land  with¬ 
out  cutting  it  up.  If  there  is  a  man  living  who  can 
use  a  manure  spreader  in  the  snow  that  we  often 
have  in  this  section  I  would  like  to  see  him.  I  believe 
the  claim  of  evenness  of  distribution  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  value  and  labor  by 
spreading  as  made  each  day.  I  know  a  man  not  far 
from  here  who  is  now  drawing  manure  into  a  large 
pile  to  stay  there  until  next  Fall,  when  he  will  load  it 
into  a  spreader  and  spread  on  his  meadows.  It  seems  to 
me  that  once  manure  is  thrown  off  a 
wagon  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to 
throw  it  back  again,  as  the  extra  time  of 
spreading  from  a  wagon  or  sleigh  is 
not  much  more  than  throwing  into  pile. 
There  is  no  need  for  repetition  in  doing 
work  that  is  both  hard  and  disagreeable. 
There  are  cases  in  farming,  as  in  other 
work,  where  the  easiest  way  is  best. 
Clinton,  N.  Y:  t.  e.  k. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Is  there  any  manure 
spreader  that  will  work  in  snow?  We 
want  the  facts,  whatever  they  are,  and 
call  for  actual  experience  from  farmers. 
In  the  West  we  found  sentiment  pretty 
much  all  one  way  in  favor  of  the 
spreaders.  In  the  above-mentioned  ex¬ 
perience  we  do  not  see  that  the  spreader 
was  responsible  for  the  short  yield  of 
grass.  We  feel  sure  that  we  can  pile 
and  compost  manure  so  that  when  well 
rotted  it  will  be  a  better  dressing  for 
grass  lands  than  fresh  manure,  and  the 
spreader  will  put  in  on  even.  Does  it 
pay  to  pile  manure  for  composting? 
That  is  what  we  want  discussed.  In 
our  own  section  there  have  been  scarcely 
five  days  this  Winter  when  a  spreader  could  not 
have  been  used  as  well  as  a  wagon  or  sled. 


This  quotation  is  going  the  rounds,  commit  It  to  mem¬ 
ory  :  “Twixt  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  the  difference  is 
droll — the  optimist  .sees  the  doughnut,  the  pessimist  sees 
the  hole.” 

Few  people  realize  how  good  nuts  are  coming  to  be  a 
staple  article  of  food.  They  are  now  eaten  by  a  dozen 
families  where  one  used  them  15  years  ago.  Fifteen  years 
hence  there  will  be  50  to  1.  Here  you  have  a  tip  on  the 
future  prolits  In  nut  culture. 

It  seems  that  the  papers  do  not  always  fit  the  prize 
vegetables  at  county  fairs.  One  man  tells  us  of  a  case 
where  15  so-called  different  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
made  up  from  one  bln.  Another  tells  of  a  case  where  an 
exhibitor  came  to  New  York  markets  and  bought  great 
tubers  of  various  shapes  and  exhibited  them  as  “new 
varieties.” 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be- 
foro  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WOOD  ASHES  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

G.  E.  ,/.,  Ghcsivold,  Del. — Are  wood 
ashes  good  for  strawberries?  When  must  I 
put  them  on  and  how  many  bushels  to  the 
acre? 

Ans. — We  do  not  use  wood  ashes  on 
strawberries.  We  think  the  lime  in  the 
^shes  neutralizes  the  soil  too  much.  Our 
experience  is  that  strawberries  like  cran¬ 
berries  do  best  on  an  acid  soil.  On  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  the  strawberries  would  need 
nitrogen,  which  the  ashes  do  not  fur¬ 
nish.  A  ton  of  ashes  contains  100 
pounds  of  potash,  35  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  600  of  lime.  Unless  you  can  buy 
ashes  very  cheap  it  will  pay  better  to  use 
other  fertilizer  and  put  the  lime  on  small 
grain  or  grass.  If  we  were  to  use  ashes 
at  all  on  strawberries  we  would  use  them 
the  year  before  planting  on  some  crop 
that  could  be  plowed  under. 

A.  K.  J.,  Eric  Go.,  N.  Y. — Why  do  you 
condemn  ashes  for  fertilizer  on  strawber¬ 
ries?  We  have  used  ashes  on  strawberries 
with  very  good  results,  in  fact  we  consider 
it  the  best  of  anything  we  ever  used. 

Ans. — This  is  answered  above — be¬ 
cause  with  us  the  lime  in  the  ashes 
sweetens  the  soil  too  much.  We  think 
success  with  ashes  on  strawberries  can 
be  traced  down  to  some  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  or#some  particular  var¬ 
iety.  We  would  like  to  have  experience 
in  this  regard. 

R.  E.  G.,  Alabama. — In  answering  my 
Inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  ashes  on  page 
65  the  Hope  Farm  man  said  he  would  use 
the  ashes  on  any  crops  except  potatoes  and 
strawberries.  Now  as  these  two  particular 
crops  are  my  main  money  crops  I  am  In¬ 
terested  to  know  why  he  excepts  them.  Is 
it  on  account  of  the  lime?  I  try  to  pre¬ 
cede  these  crops  with  a  crop  of  cow  peas, 
Could  I  not  use  the  ashes  on  the  peas  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  potash  on  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  sweet  potatoes?  I  Inclose  a 
page  taken  from  a  southern  nurseryman’s 
catalogue,  where  ashes  in  large  quantities 
are  recommended  for  large  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  objection  to  the  wood 
ashes  on  potatoes  is  the  lime.  This  will 
increase  the  liability  to  potato  scab.  We 
consider  this  fully  demonstrated  by  care¬ 
ful  experiment.  It  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  use  the  ashes  on  the  cow 
peas.  They  would  increase  the  crop  of 
peas  and  the  potatoes  following  would 
not  suffer  from  the  lime  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  ashes  were  directly  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  In  our  answer  we  spoke 
of  using  the  ashes  on  the  Crimson  clover. 
The  best  place-  for  them  is  on  such  crops 
or  on  grain.  We  know  that  in  many 
places  ashes  are  used  on  berries.  Usu¬ 
ally  we  think  you  will  find  that  heavy 
green  manure  crops  are  plowed  under 
before  the  berries  are  planted,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  unusually  sour.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  varying  quantities  of 
lime  were  used  on  potatoes.  Where  1,000 
pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre  were  used 
there  was  49  per  cent  of  scab;  with  500 
pounds  27  per  cent,  and  with  no  lime 
only  10  per  cent. 

Fertility  Questions. 

8.  D.  II.,  Ashvillc,  Pa.— I  have  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  lot  that  was  in  corn- 
fodder  last  year,  and  I  was  thinking  about 
putting  it  in  oats  and  peas  this  year,  cut¬ 
ting  it  green  for  cow  feed.  This  lot  is 
clay  and  had  a  two-year  sod  on  it  and  about 
six  tons  of  manure,  25  bushels  of  lime  and 
planted  (between  the  corn  where  I  could 
with  a  hand  planter)  with  cow  peas,  which 
were  not  very  good  as  they  were  planted 
too  late  and  did  not  grow  over  15  to  18 
inches  high  until  the  frost  killed  them. 
Lime  and  manure  was  spread  on  the  sod 
and  plowed  about  nine  inches  deep.  To 
sow  the  peas  on  as  you  advise  and  plow 
under  I  could  not  go  as  deep  as  I  did  last, 
for  it  would  cover  the  peas  too  deep,  and 
to  plow  live  inches  for  the  peas  I  could 
not  turn  up  the  sod  which  I  thought  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  shall  have  the 
manure  this  Spring  from  one  cow  and  35 
chickens  to  put  on  this.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  am  handling  this  manure 
and  I  want  you  to  toil  me  if  it  is  a  good 


or  bad  way,  and  how  I  should  do  it  to  get 
the  best  results.  I  always  have  put  our 
coal  (soft)  ashes  under  the  roosts,  as  they 
are  so  good  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  this 
Winter  I  have  been  taking  these  ashes  and 
put  them  behind  the  cow  to  take  up  the 
liquid  that  some  people  let  run  away.  Will 
this  way  destroy  the  value  of  the  chicken 
droppings,  or  add  anything  to  the  cow 
manure?  If  you  think  this  would  be  too 
much  nitrogen  for  the  peas  (as  some  of  the 
corn  was  12  feet  high  with  ears  on  12 
Inches  long  when  cut  78  days  from  plant¬ 
ing),  what  crop  can  I  put  in  it  so  that  I 
can  get  it  off  to  get  it  in  condition  for  the 
first  of  August,  as  I  want  to  try  Alfalfa? 
I  sowed  some  Alfalfa  seed  in  strips  of 
about  10x40  feet  last  Fall,  and  it  came  up 
thick  as  it  could  stand  without  inoculation 
of  any  kind.  I  sowed  this  so  if  it  grew 
I  could  use  it  to  inoculate  this  other  piece 
with  it.  What  would  you  do  if  in  my 
place?  I  am  going  to  get  one  of  those  liquor 
notices  printed  and  post  up  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  I  have. 

Ans. — If  you  want  to  plow  deep 
enough  to  bring  the  old  sod  to  the  sur¬ 
face  you  can  do  so,  and  then  either  plow 
the  peas  in  with  a  smaller  plow  or  put 
them  under  with  a  harrow  weighted 
down.  The  oats  could  go  in  with  a 
light  harrow  or  brush.  We  should  not 
plow  the  old  sod  up.  Clear  coal  ashes 
are  good  to  put  under  the  roosts,  but  if 
you  are  burning  much  wood  in  the  stoves 
the  wood  ashes  contain  lime  and  potash, 
which  will  set  free  some  ammonia.  Coal 
ashes  contain  little  if  any  lime,  and  are 
safe  to  use  as  absorbents.  The  ashes  used 
back  of  the  cow  are  of  course  mixed 
with  the  cow  manure.  We  would  use 
the  manure  for  the  oats  and  peas.  That 
is  a  “hog  crop” — that  is,  requires  a  large 
amount  of  food.  Japanese  millet  would 
grow  well  on  that  soil,  but  the  oats  and 
peas  will  be  better.  We  would  soak  the 
,  oats  in  formalin  and  water  before  seed¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  smut. 

Starting  Blue  Grass. 

A.  J.  K.,  Hamburg,  III. — I  have  two 
acres  with  18  or  20  poach  trees,  and  want 
to  get  it  to  Blue  grass,  and  to  have  bens 
run  on  it,  I  expect  to  plow  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  what  if  anything  would  you  sow 
with  the  Blue  grass? 

Ans. — Here  in  Central  Illinois  Blue 
grass  is  about  the  worst  “weed”  we  have 
to  contend  with.  It  is  especially  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  small  fruit  grower,  and  in 
spite  of  all  one  can  do  it  will  take  the 
raspberry  or  blackberry  patch  in  three 
or  four  years.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  desired  to  hasten  the  matter  as  much 
as  possible.  If  the  ground  was  in  some 
crop  last  year,  I  would  not  plow  at  all, 
but  simply  level,  if  need  be,  with  a  har¬ 
row  and  drag,  and  then  in  March  sow 
on  some  Blue  grass  seed  mixed  with 
light  seeding  of  clover.  The  Blue  grass 
will  not  show  much,  however,  till  the 
second  season,  and  it  is  of  course  pos¬ 
sible  to  injure  such  seeding  by  letting  too 
many  hens  run  on  it  while  the  grass  is 
small.  o.  j.  b. 

Plant  Lice  on  Peas. 

B.  G.  8.,  Bayport,  N.  Y. — After  my  peas 
commenced  bearing  last  Spring  a  colony  of 
lice  made  their  appearance.  I  tried  spray¬ 
ing  with  tobacco  water,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  do  much  good,  so  that  out  of  four 
plantings  I  was  able  to  pick  from  the  first 
only.  I  planted  all  four  within  10  days 
of  each  other,  only  they  ran  from  early  to 
late.  Are  the  lice  likely  to  appear  on  the 
same  ground  again,  and  what  will  destroy 
them.  Quite  a  number  of  people  were  both¬ 
ered  with  them  this  past  year  but  they  were 
the  first  that  ever  attacked  my  crops. 

Ans. — No  one  can  foretell  whether 
most  insect  pests  will  reappear  in  injuri¬ 
ous  numbers  the  following  season,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  weather  and  other 
conditions  over  which  man  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  Doubtless  the  tobacco  water  used 
by  the  correspondent  was  not  strong 
enough,  as  it  should  kill  all  the  lice  that 
are  hit  by  it.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  spraying  was  not  specially  directed 
against  the  bodies  of  the  lice.  Each 
louse  must  be  thoroughly  hit  with  the 
spray  to  kill  it.  Other  good  insecticides 
for  plant  lice  are  whale-oil  or  any  trood 
laundry  soap,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water,  or  kerosene  emulsion  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  formula  and  di¬ 
luted  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  water 
should  prove  very  effective.  As  the  lice 
multiply  so  rapidly  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  repeat  the  application  in  a  few  days. 
With  thorough  work  and  proper  aiming 
of  the  spray  so  as  to  hit  the  lice  there 
hould  be  no  trouble  in  controlling  them. 

M.  V.  SL1NGEKLAND. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

( BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  as  well  as  the  Cheapest  Source  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Lime,  for  Grass,  Clover 
and  Pastures. 

Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Cabbages,  Beets  and 
all  Leguminous  Crops. 

BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  does  not  revert  or  go  back  to  insoluble  forms. 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

It  is  very  available.  The  plants  can  use  it  all. 

It  makes  high  colored  fruit  and  healthy  foliage. 

It  permanently  enriches  the  land. 

It  drills  perfectly. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 

MR.  MONROE  MORSE,  of  Medway,  Mass.,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  fanners  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  American 
Cultivator,  date  of  November  16,  1907,  writes  as  follows  : —  “The  cheapest 
way  to  supply  lime  to  the  soil  is  to  use  Basic  Slag  ( Thomas  Phosphate 
Powder)  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  fertilizers.  Slag  (  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder)  carries  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  the  value 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  it  carries  will  cover  its  whole  cost.” 

Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  (pages  28  and  29:) 
“SLAG  PHOSPHATE  produced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST 
than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  hone  meal  plots.” 
This  test  included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP  and  ONE 
GRASS  CROP. 

MR.  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD  (  Editor  The  Rukal  New-Yobker  )  says  : 
“All  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  IRON  SLAG  (BASIC  SLAG) 
crushed  up  into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  TREES  HAVE  1M= 
PROVED  YOU  WOULD  BE  AStONISHED.”— (Address  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  “The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,” 
March  9,  1905.) 

Our  Booklet,  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer,  Thomas  Phos¬ 
phate  Powder  and  its  Uses,”  is  sent  FREE  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WE  SHIP  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


THE  COE  =  MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder, 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  Salts. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Haiiufacturers 
of  the  Famous  E.  Frank  Coe  &  Peruvian  Brands,  Headquarters 
for  all  Fertilizer  flaterials. 


24=26  STONE  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about,  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car- 
rlage-makers’  uses.  Beats  fanning  Two  to  One. 

11.  O.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Meehaniesburg,  Ohio 


TREES 


Genesee  Valley  Grown.  150 
Acres.  Established  180!). 
Never  have  had  San  .lose 
Scale.  "  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A,  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  panffifilg'N.Y. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitao,  American  Spruce. 
White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  0  to  12  ins.,  $5  per 
1,000:  5,000  for  $20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
Write  for  Price  List.  THE  JAMES  A.  ROOT 
NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  berft  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.,  Balldon  Lake.  N.  Y. 

A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,500  quarts  STRAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K  KYITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

“PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN” 
CHOICE  WHITE.SEED  OATS 

A  new  variety  grown  exclusively  for  us  in  the 
*  *  banner  Oat  producing  county  of  tho  State.  An 
early  hardy  Oat  adapted  to  light  or  heavy  soil. 
A  large,  plump,  heavy  berry,  growing  with  a  stiff 
straw  and  yielding  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre  under 
fair  conditions.  The  best  Oat  we  haveevor  handled. 
Price,  bushel  -  75c. 

1  to  IO  bushels  -  $1.00  per  bushel 

10  bushels  and  over  90c.  “  “ 

Bags  free— F.  O.  B.  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Remit  by  bank  draft,  P.O.  or  Express  money  order. 

L.  FRENSD<ORF  &  SON, 

HUDSON,  -  MICHIGAN 

Consult  your  bank  as  to  our  responsibility. 

PEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
r  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


CTRAWRPRRV  PLANTS— Chipman  and  Myer, 
O  I  IlH  VV  D  LIUI I  two  of  our  best.  All  the  good 
old  sorts  too.  26t.h  annual  catalogue  free. 

s LAYMA  K  KK  &  SON,  hover.  Del. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Fair  Dealing 

lias  given  our  products  that  prouiinonco 
which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn, 
Park,  Street,  burden  and  Greenhouse. 

Catalogue  No.  1,  H2  pages, 
-FKEE  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
■andOrnamcntalTroes.  Shrubs, 
etc.  No.  2. 168  pages,  FKEE  to 
buyers  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  in  general.  Immense  stock  of 
Ufe  Superb  and  Choice  CANNAH,  tlio 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  tho  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  it. 
54  years.  12()0  acres,  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  167,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


450,000 


TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Orapes,  Small  Fruits  eie.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  loc. 
DeSC.  price  list  free.  LEWIS KOESCU,  box.  K,  FrcUonia,  N.  X. 

New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  largo  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  lioaltliy.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  llerries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  IIOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

_ MEW  CANAAN,  CONN, _ 

S6.000  APPLES 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
y4§r^State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


FRUIT  TREES  Reliable-  Hardy*  Trees 

I  m.  2  B  U  ■  m.  Baa  la  Some  new  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free. 


well- 
grown 

catalog.  It  is  free. 
A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System, 
employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


F 


RUIT  TREES  and  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants 

*  "  ■  . «  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  ROSES. 

Tho  largest  and  best  fruit  growors  in  the  country  say  our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  and 

Send  for  catalog.  T.  B.  West,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  bo»  287,  Perry,  0. 


0TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW.  berry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 

■  V  Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 
'w'  grade  represented  or  vour  money  refunded.  Descriptive  t'atalogwith  "Instructions  How  to  Grow,” 

Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11,)  Michigan. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  BASIC  SLAG. 

I.  H.  W.,  Leetonia,  Pa. — Some  time  ago 
you  called  for  reports  and  results  from 
use  of  basic  slag.  I  have  never  used  it. 
Why  not  a  report  from  Hope  Farm  on  it? 

Ans. — Basic  slag  cost  us  last  year 
$18.60  per  ton  at  the  railroad  station.  It 
contained  18  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  50  per  cent  of  lime  by  analysis. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  would 
cost  us  about  4 >}/2  cents  a  pound.  We  do 
not  consider  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
slag  worth  over  four  cents,  which  would 
make  the  360  pounds  in  a  ton  worth 
$14.60.  The  1,000  pounds  of  lime  there¬ 
fore  cost  $2,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
we  can  buy  it  in  other  forms.  We  do 
not  use  basic  slag  on  potatoes  or  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  same  reason  that  we  do 
not  use  wood  ashes  there — too  much 
lime.  The  slag  is  best  on  grain,  grass 
and  tree  fruits,  especially  where  lime  is 
required.  It  gave  us  best  results  on  wet 
soils  and  where  the  ground  is  full  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  We  consider  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  slag  considerably 
slower  to  feed  crops  than  acid  phosphate 
or  very  fine  ground  bone ;  in  fact,  we 
think  a  good  share  of  the  success  claimed 
from  its  use  is  due  to  the  lime  it  con¬ 
tains.  When  used  with  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  the  slag  is  good  for  clover,  cow 
peas,  grass  or  grain — the  latter  with 
some  nitrogen.  For  garden  or  quick 
growing  crops  we  prefer  bone  or  acid 
phosphate. 

C.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  would  like 
some  information  about  “basic  slag,” 
“Iron  slag,”  or  “Thomas  Powder.”  We 
have  about  six  acres  In  Kieffer  pears  on 
our  farm  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  that 
have  been  well  manured  for  several  years, 
till  some  people  say  we  have  given  them 
too  much.  Would  you  advise  basic  slag 
on  this  orchard  and  how  much,  or  would 
you  add  other  ingredients? 

Ans. — Personally  we  would  not  use 
the  slag  in  this  orchard.  We  believe  it 
is  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  nitrogen 
on  Kieffers.  That  soil  is  now  filled  with 
manure.  The  lime  in  the  slag  will  help 
that  manure  to  a  more  rapid  decay.  This 
means  soluble  nitrogen — very  likely  more 
than  the  Kieffers  need.  As  the  soil  is 
not  likely  to  be  sour  we  would  prefer 
not  to  use  lime  at  this  time.  We  should 
use  three  parts  by  weight  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash — 
about  500  pounds  of  the  mixture  per 
acre. 

D.  J.  L.,  Danner  Elk,  N.  C. — We  have 
been  buying  acid  phosphate  and  find  that 
much  of  it  is  wasted  before  it  reaches  us, 
as  it  eats  up  the  bags.  Does  Thomas’ 
basic  slag  act  in  a  like  manner  upon  the 
bags  in  which  it  is  placed? 

Ans. — The  slag  is  dry  and  fine  and 
very  heavy.  It  does  not  “eat  the  bags.” 
The  acid  phosphate  does  that  because 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  to  “cut”  the 
ground  rock  (see  page  99.)  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  slag  is  not  as  soluble 
as  that  in  the  phosphate  and  should  not 
be  used  on  those  crops  which  may  be 
hurt  by  lime. _ 

Cow  Peas  For  Connecticut. 

O.  R.,  East  Granby,  Conn. — Next  Sum¬ 
mer  I  am  going  to  use  a  good  many  cow 
peas.  On  one  10-acre  piece  I  intend  to 
have  a  two-year  rotation;  cow  peas,  corn, 
and  maybe  sow  vetches  in  the  corn ;  plow 
under  the  vetches  in  Spring,  sow  to  cow 
peas,  then  corn  next  year  and  so  on.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  plan,  and  what  is  the 
best  variety  of  cow  pea  for  this  latitude? 
Would  1%  bushel  per  acre  be  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  enough?  Seed  is?  quite  expensive. 

Ans. — We  should  use  Wonderful  cow 
peas.  Start  the  first  year  as  early  in 
May  as  the  land  warms.  Broadcast  six 
pecks  per  acre  and  cover  the  seed  at 
least  three  inches.  If  possible  to  do  so 
we  would  plow  the  cow  peas  under  in 
September  and  sow  rye.  In  the  Spring 
plow  that  under  and  plant  corn.  We 
have  had  experience  with  vetch.  We 
use  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 
The  clover  sometimes  kills  out  in  March, 
but  makes  growth  enough  in  the  Fall 
to  pay.  Rye  and  turnips  will  make  a 
good  crop.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  grow 
corn  only  once  in  two  years.  We 
would  use  fertilizer,  seed  a  cover  crop 
in  the  corn  and  plant  every  year. 


STRAIGHT  TALK. 

Killing  Sassafras ;  Grass  for  Sandy  Land. 

1.  Can  you  toll  me  what  will  kill  sassa¬ 
fras  on  land?  2.  What  is  the  best  grass  to 
sow  on  sandy  land?  t.  l.  w. 

Deer,  Ark. 

1.  The  only  way  to  kill  out  sassafras  Is 
first  to  grub  out  the  trees,  then  thoroughly 
break  up  the  land,  harrowing  out  all  the 
roots  possible  with  strong  harrows  and  plant 
in  some  crop  requiring  careful  cultivation 
for  a  season  or  two.  Corn  is  me  best  pos¬ 
sible  crop  for  Infested  land,  as  the  shade 
tends  to  kill  out  the  sprouts.  2.  Probably 
the  best  grasses  to  sow  on  sandy  land  are 
Ited-top  and  Awnless  Brome  grass,  which  is 
generally  catalogued  under  the  botanical 
name  of  Bromus  inermis.  It  costs  about  $15 
per  100  pounds,  and  should  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  30  to  40  pounds  to  the  acre.  White 
clover  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  or  so  to  the 
acre  sown  after  the  other  grasses  have  been 
seeded  is  also  useful,  tending  to  bind  the 
soil  and  create  fertility. 

Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear. 

Please  give  us  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
Japan  Golden  Russet  pear.  e.  w.  j. 

Woodlawn,  Vt. 

The  Japan  Golden  Russet  makes  a  really 
handsome  ornamental  tree  with  large  glossy 
foliage  and  conspicuous  blooms.  It  bears 
freely  and  at  a  very  early  age,  but  the  fruits 
are  absolutely  worthless  for  commercial 
or  culinary  purposes.  They  have  a  sickly 
Ilavor  and  appear  to  contain  no  ackl  what¬ 
ever.  This  variety  should  never  be  planted 
for  profit,  but  deserves  a  place  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  an  ornamental  subject.  There  is 
hope  of  developing  desirable  varieties  by 
hybridizing  it  with  commercial  sorts,  and 
the  writer  has  been  for  years  engaged  in 
this  work,  with  not  very  promising  results 
so  far. 

The  Currant  Borer. 

I  would  like  some  information  about  our 
currant  bushes.  They  blossomed  and  bore 
lots  of  fruit,  but  about  July  the  leaves  fell 
off,  and  upon  examination  we  found  bush 
full  of  borers.  If  we  cut  out  all  old  brush 
and  burn  will  they  be  all  right  and  come 
up  from  roots,  or  will  they  kill  brush  clear 
to  roots?  c.  B.  J. 

Sturgis,  S.  D. 

The  only  practical  treatment  for  the  Cur¬ 
rant  borer,  which  seems  to  infest  your 
bushes,  is  to  cut  off  all  infested  canes  and 
branches  as  soon  as  discovered  and  burn 
them.  You  will  thus  reduce  the  number  of 
the  pests  next  year.  As  this  insect  is  very 
local  In  Its  habits  it  may  not  trouble  you 
again.  The  currant  Is  a  very  hardy  bush, 
and  Is  not  likely  to  be  killed  by  cutting  off 
all  the  old  wood  down  to  the  crown.  They 
will  probably  start  again  all  right,  but  you 
may  lose  a  crop  or  two  by  doing  so. 

Gooseberries  for  Washington. 

The  article  on  gooseberries,  page  622, 
1907,  has  aroused  my  interest  in  them, 
since  we  now  have  for  the  first  time  a  pub¬ 
lic  market  in  Seattle  where  fruits  of  any 
kind  can  be  introduced  by  letting  people 
sample  them.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  that 
I  have  used  for  a  garden  for  several  years. 
It  has  had  all  the  manure  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  it.  I  think  It  is  rich  enough. 

I  Intend  to  sell  the  berries  when  ripe.  Of 
all  the  varieties,  which  do  you  consider  the 
best,  productiveness  and  freedom  from 
mildew  considered?  All  varieties  are 
praised  so  in  the  catalogues  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  make  a  choice.  j.  r. 

Kirkland,  Wash. 

The  most  practical  and  profitable  goose¬ 
berries  we  know  of  are  Houghton,  Smith, 
and  Downing  of  the  American  class.  They 
are  very  productive,  free  from  mildew,  but 
have  rather  small  berries.  The  best 
Europeans  are  undoubtedly  Industry,  Car¬ 
man  and  Keepsake.  They  are  not  mildew- 
proof,  neither  do  they  succeed  everywhere, 
but  they  are  well  worth  trying. 

Fruit  Questions. 

Is  the  Eagle  plum  of  any  value,  also 
Apple  plum.  Golden  Beauty,  Bartlett,  and 
the  America?  In  peaches,  are  Yellow  Swan 
and  Alborg  of  any  value?  What  about 
Krummcl’s  October  and  Niagara  peaches? 
Is  the  Gonzales  plum  worth  setting  out? 
If  it  is  on  peach  stock  or  on  plum,  which 
is  the  better  tree?  f.  i,.  h. 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

Waugh  describes  the  Eagle  as  one  of  the 
best  plums  in  the  American  group.  Apple 
and  America  are  good  canning  plupis,  but 
rather  low  in  quality.  Apple  has  red  flesh, 
America  has  yellow ;  both  are  good  grow¬ 
ers  and  unite  productive.  Golden  Beauty 
and  Bartlett  have  both  proved  worthless  on 
the  trial  grounds.  Golden  Beauty  Is  a 
variety  of  native  origin,  and  does  not  seem 
to  bear  well  north  of  Texas.  Bartlett  is 
one  of  Burbank’s  hybrids.  It  is  not  a  great 
bearer,  rots  easily,  while  the  plums  are 
small  and  of  low  quality.  Gonzales  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  well  north  of  Georgia'. 
It  grows  well  on  peach  stock.  It  Is  a  lnrge 
showy,  red  plum  of  ordinary  quality. 
Niagara  is  a  very  good  yellow  mid-season 
peach.  Tt  is  thought  by  some  to  be  even 
more  valuable  than  Elberta.  Krummel’s 
October  is  a  promising  late  yellow  peach, 
coming  In  a  week  after  Salwav.  Yellow 
Alborg  is  a  fair  yellow  mid-season  peach  of 
ordinary  quality.  Yellow  Swan  we  do  not 
know  at  all.  It  is  probably  another  name 
for  Alberg. 


LIVINGSTON’S 
Coreless  Tomato 

A  distinct  now  creation.  Bettor  than  our 
Stone.  Globe  shaped,  little  indenture  and  no 
corrugation  at  stem  end  and  no  green 
!right  rotl>  very  large,  heavy  cropper. 

Jweoo“  o"fln*  Ton,«t«  <>f  the  future. 
Pkt.  20c  3  for  50c,  7  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

T7T?T717  P"r  superb  100  page  cata- 
J,  l\  I  .  I  .  logue.  It  offers  all  that  U  now- 
eat  and  best  in  seoda,  bulbs 
and  plants.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

nTHo^L,V,NGSTON  SEED  CO., 
Bo«  257  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


I  GUARANTEE 

SI  V  T  D  S*  E  O  I  have  been  breed* 

■VI  I  I  RCCv  ing  Hardy  Ever¬ 
greens  and  forest  trees  for  thirty-two  years. 
J  My  name,  my.reputation  is  back  of  ever/ 
I  sale  I  make.  I  sell  nothing 
f  but  the  hardiest  nursery 
^  /grown stock.  Satisfaction  of 
f  every  customer  guaranteed. 

I  specialize  on  Evergreens  and 
Forest  Trees.  Quality  the  high¬ 
est.  Prices  lowest  of  all.  Over 
fifty  million  Evergreens.  Forty  Nj 
tested  varieties.  All  sizes  for  all  pur  * 
poses,  $4  and  up  per  1,000.  Fifty  Won*  .  MaaV 
derful  Bargain  lots — $1.00  to  $10.00  per 
10D  prepaid.  Catalog  full  of  valuable  v. 

Information.  PoscriboB  ovor  two  hundred  ^ 
varieties,  including  Shade,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees,  beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs,  „ 

Rose6  and  Small  Fruits.  Don’t  buy  until  “ 
you  got  my  1008  Catalog  and  bargain  sheet  T 
— FREE.  Write  today.  Now.  Ono  beautl*  *■- 
ful  rod  cedar  treo  free  with  evory  order. 

Dllll  I  Evergreen  Specialist* 

■  IlcLLj  Bos  74  Dundee,  Illinois 


AT  WHAT  PRICE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
know  the  cost  of  strictly  first-class, 
hardy,  healthy,  fruit  trees,  should  send 
to  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  for  price 
list.  Call  enjoys  the  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation  of  sending  his  customers  the 
finest  fruit  trees  that  are  grown.  lie 
deals  direct  with  the  fruit  growers,  and 
guarantees  satisfaction.  New  price¬ 
list  now  ready. 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Highest  grade  Alfalfa  Seed  and  all  other 
Clovers  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Tliro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE  T  Dewberry.  Blackberry,  ar 

Strawberry  Plants.  Best  valu 
Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  AT  iT  * 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HKUI  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. R. Weston  &Co.,R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


A  2-Hors©  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NACiLEY  MEG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^S1^; 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSER,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Honest  Seed 


JSS  Reasonable 
Prices 

Sf^AV  hat  vonr  gard  en  will 
W  yield  all  depends  upon 
the  seed  you  plant. 


GREGORY’S  SEEDS 


are  known  everywhere  as  the  standard 
for  purity  and  vitality. 

We  oiler  this  year  two  New  Ifortieul- 
turnl  Hush  Beans— tremendous  croppers 
and  rust  proof.  Send  for  our  free  eatalog. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Burpee’s 

“Seeds  that  Grow” 

are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 

We  do  the  testing  —  You  run  no  risk! 
If  you  garden,  you  should  study 

“The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog” 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mall. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CTRA1AJREDEMEC  from  August 
dinAVVDCnniCd  to  November. 

“Pan  American”  and  “Autumn”  Plants  for  sale  by 
SAMUEIi  COOPER,  Dolevan,  N.  Y.  Circulars  free. 


STRAWBERRIES 

I  finn  nnn  i’1  so  of  the  Best  Varieties 
l)UUU)UUU  for  market  and  garden. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO.  HIghisfown,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Strawberries 


grow  from  Farmer’s  plants.  Introducer  of 
“Oswego”  strawberry  and  “Plum  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog, 
free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  cnrir 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  in  EE 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


MORTHERN  GROWN  POXATOKS  -  No 

blight.  20th  Century,  Ionia,  Manistee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Sam’l  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FflR  9A  C— Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.60 
1  Ull  OnLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sots,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 
the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  bo 
grown  la  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  soil¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonublo 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  earry  aay  where.  Alsootlier 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  tho  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  It  toduy. 
address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
SI  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


KHERSON  SEED 

THE  NEW  KHERSON  OATS  Wore  originally  imported  from  Russia,  by  the  Nebraska 
State  Experimental  Station,  and  have  proven  one  of  the  surest  croppers  and  largest  yielders 
as  well  as  best  sorts  ever  introduced  into  this  country.  THEY.  DO  NOT  RUST  OR  LODGE 
as  many  other  sorts  do,  and  are  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  others.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  tho  New  Sensation,  Early  Champion,  Lincoln,  Texas  Red-Rustproof  and  other 
extra  early  sorts.  Prices  50  to  75c  per  bushel,  bags  included.  Write  for  our  Big  Illustrated 
FREE  Catalog.  A  postal  will  bring  it.  Address, 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


At 

Se 


One  H  alf  C  ity 
edsmen  Prices 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  IM.  V. 
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Kieffer  Pear  For  Grafting  Stock. 

G.  F.  F.,  Leominster,  Mass. — I  have  or¬ 
dered  for  Spring  delivery  100  Kieffer  pear 
trees.  I  have  been  setting  pears  and  apples 
for  several  years.  My  reason  for  the  above 
order  was  that  the  trees  seemed  especially 
thrifty  at  the  nursery  where  I  visited, 
price  was  about  30  per  cent  less  than  on 
similar  quality  of  Bartlett,  Bose  and  Shel¬ 
don,  and  they  are  regarded  as  a  hardy 
fast  grower  here.  I  intend  to  top-work 
them  myself  to  Bose,  Bartlett  and  Shel¬ 
don.  I  can  show  many  very  tine  apples 
and  some  pear  trees  grafted  by  myself  and 
never  dreamed  that  I  should  run  into  any 
trouble  in  the  above  plan  until  I  read  what 
Mr.  Morrill  said  at  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  meeting.  “Don’t  try  to  grow 
on  Kieffers.”  I  have  dug  up  native  trees 
out  of  any  place  where  I  could  find  them 
and  set  out,  and  grafted  to  Baldwins.  They 
were  thrifty  native  apple  trees,  and  I 
always  got  what  I  call  better  fruit  and 
better  trees  than  nursery  stock.  I  have 
had  pear  trees  not  true  to  name,  fruit  of 
a  worthless  nature,  but  trees  good  growers, 
and  I  top-worked  them  over  to  Bose  and 
Bartletts,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  good 
full  top  and  a  tree  true  to  name,  and  with 
other  things  equal  I  don’t  see  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  fruit  as  affected  by  tbe  native  stock. 

I  am  old-fasbioned,  and  lack  in  the  new 
culture,  but  if  I  cannot  graft  Bose  and 
Bartlett  and  Sheldon  on  to  my  Kieffer 
stock  with  success,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favor  by  advising  me  on  the  matter. 

Ans. — The  best  general  advice  we  can 
get  is  that  Kieffer  is  not  good  stock  for 
working  such  varieties  as  Bartlett  and 
Bose.  This  has  been  often  tried,  but  few 
permanent  successes  are  reported.  The 
sap  of  Kieffer  is  different  from  that  of 
other  varieties.  The  union,  while  appar¬ 
ently  successful  at  first,  does  not  succeed 
permanently.  There  may  be  reports  of 
success  with  such  grafting,  but  we  would 
not  advise  it  on  400  trees. 

Constructing  Rockwork. 

Will  you  give  me  an  idea  for  some  nice 
rockwork?  In  what  form  and  shape  should 
it  bo?  The  rock  we  have  here  is  a  lire  for¬ 
mation.  What  plants  and  vines  should  we 
plant  around  them  to  look  well?  L.  w. 

Lutherville,  Ark. 

About  the  best  way  to  make  an  artificial 
rockwork  is  to  take  large  stones  or  bowlders 
as  heavy  as  two  men  can  roll,  arrange  them 
in  a  circle  as  large  as  your  bed  is  intended 
to  be  and  then  heap  rough  stones  and  earth 
up  in  the  center  three  or  four  feet  high,  al¬ 
lowing  the  stones  to  stick  up  through  the 
soil  in  a  natural  manner.  This  work  is  not 
easy  to  describe ;  it  will  suggest  itself  as 
you  handle  the  rocks. 

Culture  of  Amaryllis. 

I  would  like  plain  directions  for  growing 
and  blooming  florists’  Amaryllis ;  I  believe 
the  botanists  call  them  lflppeastrums. 

Milwaukee,  WIs.  C.  L.  M. 

Amaryllis  are  quite  easy  to  grow.  The 
danger  is  overdoing  the  matter  of  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
soon  after  being  received,  using  pots  not 
more  than  one  inch  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  bulbs.  Drainage  should  be  provided  by 
over  an  inch  or  so  broken  pots  or  lumpa 
of  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  The  compost 
should  be  light  garden  soil  mixed  with 
about  one-third  sand.  There  is  little  use 
adding  woods  earth,  manure  or  other  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  the  needed  nourishment  may  be 
provided  after  the  bloom  spikes  appear  by 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manures  made 
from  various  materials.  The  bulbs  should 
be  rather  firmly  potted  at  the  base,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  bulb  being  burled  in 
the  soil,  to  provide  ample  root  room.  They 
do  not  need  much  water  until  the  roota 
start  and  foliage  appears,  then  watering 
should  be  very  regularly  attended  to.  They 
should  always  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet  or 
soggy.  At  this  period  they  need  all  the 
light  and  heat  available.  If  growing  in  a 
window  the  pot  should  be  turned  every  day 
so  that  the  foliage  and  spike  receives  an 
equal  amount  of  sunlight  on  all  sides. 
After  blooming  the  same  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  except  that  applications  of 
liquid  manure  can  be  gradually  withdrawn. 
When  the  foliage  begins  to  yellow  and  die 
at  the  tips  water  should  gradually  be  with¬ 
held  and  the  bulbs  given  a  complete  rest 
for  three  or  four  months  or  until  they  show 
signs  of  a  new  growth. 

Blackberries,  Pear  and  Hollyhocks. 

1.  What  is  the  best  and  sweetest  black¬ 
berry  for  family  use"?  2.  What  can  be  said 
of  the  Worden-Seckel  pear?  3.  Are  the 
everblooming  hollyhocks  as  hardy  as  the  old 
kinds?  a.  b. 

1.  Ancient  Briton  and  Taylor  are  two  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  flavored  blackberries 
for  the  home  garden.  The  berries  are 
rather  small  for  market,  but  they  are  often 
profitably  grown  for  that  purpose.  Ancient 
Briton  is  occasionally  lacking  in  pollen  and 
should  have  another  variety  planted  near. 
2.  Worden-Seckel  is  a  well  flavored  pear  of 


medium  size.  It  is  fairly  productive  when 
well  established.  3.  Everblooming  holly¬ 
hocks  grow  so  late  in  the  season  that,  they 
do  not  ripen  their  crowns  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  varieties,  and  are  in  consequence 
rather  more  tender. 

Eucalyptus  for  Timber. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  something  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  the  Eucalyptus  tree,  as  being 
a  tree  that  would  solve  the  timber  problem. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  since,  and  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  anything  in  it.  Has  anyone 
tried  it,  and  if  so  with  what  results?  D. 

Leslie,  Mich. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  general  value  of  the 
Eucalyptus  as  a  timber  tree.  There  are 
nearly  150  species,  all  native  of  Australia, 
except  four  or  five  that  are  found  growing 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  India.  Some  of 
the  species  are  really  very  useful  for  tim¬ 
ber  where  they  thrive,  but  they  cannot  en¬ 
dure  frost,  and  can  never  be  grown  in  this 
country  without  careful  protection,  except 
in  California  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
Eucalyptus  globulus  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
promising  of  all. 

Chestnut  Requirements. 

What  is  the  best  soil  to  grow  sweet 
chestnuts  on?  c.  s. 

Sweet  chestnuts  will  grow  in  quite  a 
range  of  soils,  but  those  most  favorable  are 
well  drained,  sandy  or  gravelly  uplands. 
They  also  do  well  on  limestone  soil,  if  of  a 
porous  nature.  Wild  chestnuts  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  the  top  of  ridges,  half  way 
down  the  slopes  and  on  rolling  land,  but  it 
is  rarely  that  healthy  trees  are  found  in 
moist  bottom  lands. 

“State  of  Maine”  Potatoes. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900  I  purchased  a 
barrel  of  “State  of  Maine”  potatoes  for 
seed.  They  never  blossomed ;  crop  was  about 
one-half.  Will  it  be  safe  t p  plant  those 
potatoes  this  Spring,  1908?  J.  l.  n. 

Newark,  Del. 

We  would  think  it  quite  safe  to  plant  the 
immature  “State  of  Maine”  potatoes  next 
Spring.  If  they  are  true  to  name  and  other¬ 
wise  in  good  condition  the  fact  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing  a  short  crop  in  a  late  season  would 
not  be  to  their  disadvantage ;  in  fact  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  late  planted  pota¬ 
toes  that  do  not  thoroughly  mature  make 
better  seed  than  those  that  have  entirely 
ripened.  The  theory  is  that  the  plant  food 
in  the  well-matured  tubers  becomes  so  thor¬ 
oughly  fixed  that  it  is  scarcely  soluble 
enough  to  give  the  young  plants  a  good 
start.  Comparative  experiments  generally 
show  the  best  crop  from  rather  immature 
seed,  but.  of  course,  other  conditions  must 
always  be  taken  in  account. 

The  Western  Catalpa. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  western  Catalpa.  Some 
claim  that  there  is  a  species  that  grows  tall 
without  many  limbs.  Do  you  know  anything 
definite  about  it?  B.  f.  c. 

The  true  western  Catalpa,  C.  speciosa, 
grows  tall  with  but  few  branches,  making  a 
valuable  and  lasting  timber  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  It,  however,  produces  but  few  seeds, 
and  these  are  difficult  to  gather,  so  that  the 
market  is  flooded  with  seeds  of  the  inferior 
common  Catalpa,  C.  bignonioides,  which  has 
a  low,  branchy  growth,  and  is  almost  use¬ 
less  for  timber  purposes.  The  true  Catalpa 
speciosa  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  tree,  and 
one  can  make  no  mistake  in  planting  it  even 
on  high-priced  land. 

Horseradish  Seed. 

1.  Is  there  any  way  to  grow  horseradish 
seed?  I  would  like  to  raise  it  from  the 
seed,  but  have  never  seen  it  grown  nor  ad¬ 
vertised.  2.  How  do  you  grow  rose  plants? 
Are  the  shoots  that  come  up  from  nursery 
plants  the  same  as  the  original  plant,  or  are 
they  seedlings?  What  is  the  best  mixture 
to  spray  rose  bushes  for  rose  bugs,  and 
other  insects.  Is  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  all 
right? 

1.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  induce  the 
horseradish  plant  to  form  seeds,  though  it 
often  flowers  profusely.  It  appears  to  have 
been  so  long  propagated  by  root  cuttings 
that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  seed  production. 
A  well-known  western  plant  breeder  is  said 
to  have  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  an 
ounce  of  horseradish  seed,  but  thus  far  he 
has  found  no  takers.  2.  Rose  plants  are 
propagated  by  budding,  grafting  and  also 
by  cuttings,  which  are  made  from  ripe  or 
green  wood  and  generally  rooted  in  sand 
under  glass.  The  suckers  that  come  up  from 
the  roots  of  nursery  plants  are  not  certain 
to  reproduce  the  desired  variety,  as  many 
nursery  plants  are  grafted,  and  the  suck¬ 
ers  may  come  up  from  the  stock  instead  of 
from  the  desired  scion  growth  above.'  Suck¬ 
ers  that  come  from  plants  on  their  own 
roots  of  course  are  the  same  as  the  parent. 
Seedlings  are  only  grown  for  the  production 
of  new  varieties,  as  garden  roses  rarely 
come  true  from  seed.  Weak  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  is  an  excellent  spray  application  for 
mildew  and  other  diseases  of  rose  foliage, 
but  is  not  of  much  use  against  Rose  bugs 
and  other  insects.  Whale-oil  soap,  two  or 
three  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  will 
kill  lice  on  rose  bushes,  and  to  some  extent 
drive  away  Rose  beetles,  but  the  only  sure 
cure  for  the  latter  is  hand  picking. 


Replanting  Asparagus. 

About  40  per  cent  of  my  asparagus  set 
out.  last  year  failed  to  live  and  grow.  IIow 
will  it  do  to  take  roots  this  Spring  while 
in  dormant  state,  place  them  in  cold  storage 
until  the  roots  of  the  living  are  started 
above  ground,  then  fill  in  with  cold  storage 
roots  probably  about  the  first  of  June? 

Loekport,  N.  Y.  C.  s.  B. 

We  think  it  would  be  entirely  practicable 
to  hold  ttie  young  asparagus  plants  in  cold 
storage  late  enough  to  replant  your  field. 
The  asparagus  belongs  to  the  lily  family 
and  probably  roots  could  be  retarded  in  the 
same  manner  as  lily  of  the  valley  and  Lilium 
longiflorum  which  frequently  are  held  back 
for  forcing  purposes.  When  the  sprouts  in 
your  field  have  all  come  up  you  can  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  vacancies  are.  and  then 
the  roots  in  storage  could  be  immediately 
planted  and  thus  fill  up  the  gaps. 


The  Sower  Has 

No  Second.  Chance 

Good  sense  says  make  the  most 
of  the  first. 

FERRY'S 


have  made  and  kept  Ferry’s  Seed  Busi¬ 
ness  the  largest  in  the  world— merit  tells. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1908 

tells  tin'  whole  Seed  Story— sent  FREE  for 
the  asking.  Don’t  sow  seeds  till  you  get  it. 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


QEXRj  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-”^, 

UEzKalf  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


TESTED  FARM 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 


THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

ALFALFA 

Choice,  selected  and  tested  American  Grown, 
New  Crop  Seeds.  Let  us  show  you  sample  and 
quote  present  price  oil  quantity  needed.  Fora  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  price  tit  this  season  lias  been  less 
than  in  the  spring.  We  believe  it  will  pay  farmers 
to  invest  in  this  seed  now  before  spring  demand 
causes  prices  to  advance.  Ask  for  large  seed  catalog. 
Livingston  Seed  Co.,  box  i70,  Columbus,  o. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  Invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223$  Mechanical*  urg:,  Ohio 


IT  IS  SPECIALLY  MIXED  FOR  YOU 

AND  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  TIMOTHY  ANO  CLOVER. 

Write  for  booklet  on 

BATCHELOR’S  PERMANENT  PASTURE  AND 
MEADOW  MIXTURES  and  1908  CATALOG. 

Write  To-day. 

THE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE 

36  Lafayette  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  Grass  Seed  Dept. 


i  BLIZZARD 


FR 

to 


Wo 

grow  them 
by  the  in  ill  ion.  To 
prove  they  aro  healthy  and 
vigorous  wo  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expenseSct.,  which  send ornoLApost-  I 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free.'. 
Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa.. 


PEACHES 

We  grow  millions  of  peach  trees.  Special  prices 
on  tlio  following  varieties:  Craw.  Ea.;  Craw.  Late; 
Conklin;  Crosby;  Engles;  Klberta;  Fitzgerald: 
Hills  Chili;  Reeves;  Salway;  Triumph;  Wonderful 
and  Yell.  St.  John.  Complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  troos,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.  Landscape 
work  a  specialty.  Sond  for  prices, 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES, 

150  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


:lit.1l^l^:14;T:V4 

Juicy,  delicious  flavor.  “W.  H.  Taft” 

strawberry  a  money-maker.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific.  Dandy  shipper, 
quick  seller.  25  plants,  50c  postpaid ; 
Oo  plants,  $1.00.  Catalog  of  seeds, 
nursery  stock,  free.  Binghamton  Seed 
119  Court  St,,  Binghamton,  IT,  Y,  j 


Best  of  all ,  The  CHIl’MAN  STRAWBERRY 
Large,  Firm,  and  very  Productive.  AL1  other 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  lowest  prices. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WJN.NKRS.-Our  It.  C.  R.I. 
Red  chickens  won  at  I’hila.,  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charlotte.  N.C.  Eggs  from 
winners  $1  and  $2  per  15.  $fi  per  100.  Send  for  Large 
free  Illustrated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  8.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Catalogue  free. 


at  $1.00 
per 1000 

and  up. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


Ctr  a  wherry  Plants— All  tbe  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices $1.25 per  lOOOup.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

CTRA  W BERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  eat.  Free.  S.  A.  V1RDIN,  Hartly,  Del, 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

Clean  healthy  plants  from  root  cuttings.  Send  for 
lowest  price.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

for  all  early  vegetables.  $1  per  1000.  Send 
for  clr.  P.  It.  Crosby  k  Son,  (utonsville,  Md. 


Paper  Pots 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


FRUITTREES 

One  third  agents’ prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
highland  nurseries,  Rochester,  n.  y. 

Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  tlie  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit! 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  "How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEAS— Alaska  $4  bush;  Long  Island  Mammoth 
$4  hu.  Onion  Soed— Prize  Taker  $1.75  lb.;  I’hila. 
Silver  Skin  $2  lb.  MINCII  BROS.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

POTATOES — Acme,  Beauty,  Hebron,  Ionia,  Ohio,  Pride,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Rose, Raleigh, Kural.  8f>  kinds.  C.W.Ford,KisherH,N.  Y 

Second-crop  aad  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 

Strawberry  plants.  Choice  seed  corn.  Barred  P. 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information:  30 
years  experience.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  8. a.  Md. 


SEED  OATS 


—  Heavy,  clean. 
Northern  New 
York  grown 
Mortgage  Lifter 
oats,  $1.10  per  bn.;  10  bu.  or  more,  90c.  per  bu.  A 
change  of  seed  is  always  profitable.  80  page  cata¬ 
log.  $50  in  prizes.  Flint  corn  wanted.  Have  you 
any?  BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  13,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Samples  of  Good  Seed  Corn 

AND  *622  WORTH 
OF  FINE  RADISHES 

Interested  in  seed  corn?  If  so  I’ll  mail  you 
free  samples  of  my  reliable  guaranteed  seed  corn — 
and  I’ll  throw  in  enough  of  a  new  kind  of  Radish 
Seed  to  raise  $6.oo  worth  of  early  radishes. 

I  make  this  offer  because  I  want  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you,  and  let  you  see  some  really  good 
seed  com — real  seed,  not  pig  feed. 


L-EE  D 

I  sell  seed  com,  ear  or  shelled,  or  any  other  old  way.  It’s  all  tried, 
tested,  and  proven.  It  goes  to  you  on  approval.  If  you  don’t  like  it  we 
trade  back.  That’s  fair. 

for  my  com  book.  IPs  free  and  I  throw  In  the 

If  any  more  you 


WriLeTo-day 

i—  »»  -■■■»)  JW.WV  UI* J  OU. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


- .  _ny  c _ _  w  a 

samples  and  the  radish  seed 
want,  just  say  so. 


PEACH  &  FRUIT  TREES 


f  oi- 


i-All  the  loading  varieties. 
Currants,  Asparagus  Roots, 
Strawberry  Plants.  We 

WHA^to^liunand^ow^ti'  Early  orders  appreciated.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  telling 
WHAT  to  plant  and  HOW  to  plant  for  PROFIT  and  PLEASURE. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

save^^rom^'eTd^nAf^nffBPtlfi  dlsease.  Prown  for  seed  purposes  by  potato  specialists  and 

SSXfj  LTlifi  0<5ie*v  y  JJ'sht  or  rot.  We  can  furnish  over  50,000  bushe’s  of  just  such 

riofsHde  «  n  ditv  Ain  ,  {j!roffc  to  Y'>u  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest 

Kt  h  tl  n  w«  ^  kinds  and  4  new  ones  pronounced  by  hundreds  of  our  customers  the 

best  in  the  woild.  We  are  headquarters  for  the  best  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 

Catafdeand  sneciid  nr  Fr««aUt  ctltica1,  carefu1'  t>«siness  farmers  for  our  customers.  Handsome 

Catalog  and  special  price  last  Free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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1908. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  IV. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  soil  improvement  and  a  deeper 
study  of  soils  and  favoring  liberal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Geneva  and  Cornell  stations ; 
also  thanking  the  fruit  exhibit  committee, 
the  president  and  the  secretary.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  made  a  few  remarks  telling  how  they 
were  satisfied  in  early  years  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  20  and  when  they  reached  50  they 
were  very  happy,  but  now  with  over  a  thous¬ 
and  members  they  wanted  by  another  year 
to  double  it.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  so 
many  young  men  present  and  lie  thought  it 
Indicated  a  bright  future  for  the  society. 

Questions. — How  can  we  control  the 
leaf  blister  mite?  By  spraying  very  early 
in  the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall  with  miscible 
oil  at  the  strength  of  1  to  15 ;  kerosene 
emulsion  at  the  strength  of  one  to  six  or 
with  lime-sulphur  wash.  Is  it  safe  to  set 
peach  trees  where  others  have  died  with  the 
yellows?  Many  of  the  best  growers  practice 
this  method  and  find  it  reasonably  safe. 
IIow  much  longer  does  it  take  the  Worden- 
Seckel  to  grow  than  the  common  Seckel  and 
are  trees  as  hardy  and  productive?  It  is 
a  good  grower  and'  very  productive,  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  good  quality  as  Seckel  and 
about  one-half  larger.  Can  I  secure  bearing 
trees  In  less  than  the  usual  time  required 
for  Northern  Spy  to  begin  bearing,  by  top- 
working  them  on  undesirable  trees  of  10  or 
12  years’  growth?  Mr.  Powell  thought  there 
was  no  question  but  that  he  could  especially 
if  worked  over  from  bearing  trees.  Prof. 
Craig  said  bearing  can  be  hastened  by  top¬ 
grafting,  and  that  it  worked  somewhat  like 
girdling,  inasmuch  as  the  union  checked 
somewhat  the  return  of  sap  and  caused  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds.  He  said  that  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  breeding,  as  far  as  fruit  was 
concerned,  was  not  analogous,  as  in  the 
fruit  the  reproduction  was  from  one  parent 
whereas  with  animals  the  progeny  is  the 
result  of  crossing  two  parents.  Mr.  Case 
has  had  good  results  and  thinks  it  hastens 
bearing,  but  is  now  budding  instead  of 
grafting.  Mr.  Mann  said  his  experience 
differed  from  Mr.  Powell’s,  and  to  get  early 
bearing  the  lower  branches  must  be  left  on. 
What  shall  we  do  with  No.  2  apples?  Mr. 
Tenny  said  put  in  driers.  Is  tillage  as  es¬ 
sential  in  growing  pears  as  it  is  for  apples? 
Yes,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  put  in  sod  to  chock 
blight.  What  varieties  are  least  subject  to 
San  Jos6  scale?  Roxbury  Russet,  King, 

Mann,  Spy,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Tallman 
Sweet  and  Twenty  Ounce.  Which  is  better 
for  fighting  the  leaf  blister  mite,  oils  or 
lime-sulphur?  Oils  are  better  than  lime- 
sulphur,  but  for  a  series  of  years  lime- 
sulphur  would  probably  be  best.  Prof.  Par¬ 
rott  said  don’t  spray  for  this  pest  unless 
you  are  sure  it  is  doing  considerable  dam¬ 
age,  as  in  many  places  the  injury  sustained 
does  not  warrant  it.  Is  it  good  policy  to 
let  clover  grow  one  year  instead  of  turning 
it  under  in  the  Spring?  The  general  opinion 
was  that  no  great  harm  would  result  from 
letting  it  stand  one  year,  and  there  would 
be  a  gain  of  nitrogen  and  humus.  Some 
said  mow  a  couple  of  times  during  season  ; 
others,  turn  in  hogs  to  pasture  it  off.  What 
can  be  done  with  a  man  who  refuses  to 
spray  where  all  his  neighbors  are  spraying 
and  trying  to  rid  their  orchards  of  scale, 
while  he  is  furnishing  a  breeding  place  to 
infest  their  orchards?  There  is  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  a  man  to  spray  or  cut  down  his  or¬ 
chard,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  dead  letter.  Dr. 
'Felt  thought  the  commissioner’s  opinion 
was  that  he  was  hardly  justified  in  taking 
the  extreme  steps  covered  by  the  law,  and 
that  if  these  growers  were  spraying  thor¬ 
oughly  every  year  they  need  not  fear  much 
harm  from  this  neglected  orchard.  One 
man  said  in  Oregon,  where  the  people  gov¬ 
erned,  that  if  a  man  refused  to  spray  the 
State  did  it  for  him,  and  he  was  charged 
for  the  work.  To  what  extent  is  it  desir¬ 
able  to  store  the  apple  crop  in  the  Fall? 
Mr.  Tenny  said  it  was  poor  policy  to  store 
any  of  it  this  year.  Has  anyone  had  exper¬ 
ience  with  trees  grown  from  Northern  Spy 
or  other  cuttings,  rooting  these  and  using 
them  as  seedlings?  Mr.  Powell  thought 
there  would  be  value  in  it,  but  knows  of  no 
example.  By  this  method  the  tree  would  Tie 
wholly  on  Spy  roots,  or  on  roots  of  what¬ 
ever  the  cutting  might  be.  What  varieties 
are  recommended  for  export  shipment? 
Duchess,  Baldwin,  Jonathan  and  Wagener 
for  the  London  market ;  King  and  Twenty 
Ounce  for  Liverpool ;  Roxbury  Russet  for 
France,  and  green  apples  for  Germany.  How 
large  limbs  can  be  safely  cut  off  in  dishorn¬ 
ing?  Mr.  Udell  said  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Are  any  varieties  of  English  walnuts  hardy 
in  New  York?  Pomeroy  is  hardy  in  Western 
New  York,  and  is  of  fine  quality,  though 
not  as  large  as  some.  Is  budding  at  one 
year  from  setting  better  than  grafting  later? 
Mir.  Powell  said  bud  at  once;  that  is,  the 
same  year  trees  are  set  if  they  grow  well. 
Is  there  danger  of  overproduction  of  Bart¬ 
lett  pears?  General  opinion  was  no.  Are 


trees  grown  on  French  stock  shorter-lived 
than  those  grown  on  native  stock?  Some 
examples  of  quite  old  orchards  on  French 
stocks  were  cited,  and  it  seems  that  there 
is  no  conclusive  proof  that  French  stocks 
make  shorter  lived  trees.  What  is  the  best 
variety  to  set  on  low  ground?  None,  unless 
well  drained.  What  is  the  best  variety  of 
gooseberries?  Some  one  said  Downing.  Mr. 
Frazer  said  raising  seedlings  from  the  best 
English  varieties  was  the  most  promising 
source  of  mildew  resistant  varieties.  Red 
Jacket  and  Pearl  were  also  named.  Lime- 
sulphur  was  mentioned  as  a  preventive  of 
mildew.  Is  Boiken  a  good  apple?  It  Is  an 
annual  bearer  and  a  healthy  tree.  It  is  a 
good  cooking  apple  and  might  be  described 
as  a  Winter  Maiden  Blush.  Which  is  most 
profitable,  a  pear  or  an  apple  orchard?  Mr. 
Woodward  thought  a  Bartlett  pear  orchard 
would  prove  more  profitable  than  an  apple 
orchard.  Is  it  saf.e  to  top-work  a  Keiffer 
pear  tree  as  soon  as  set?  No.  Some  said 
they  never  made  satisfactory  stocks.  Should 
peach  trees  be  pruned  while  growing  either 
in  the  Summer  or  early  Fall?  There  is  no 
advantage  in  Summer  pruning  for  the  peach. 
Can  the  brown  spot  of  peaches  be  checked 
by  Summer  spraying?  It  can  be  successfully 
checked  by  spraying  with  1%  pound  copper 
sulphate  solution,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
foliage.  Is  the  Lamont  peach  as  hardy  and 
as  prolific  as  the  Elberta,  and  how  do  they 
compare  in  size?  No  one  seemed  to  know- 
much  about  it,  but  one  member  said  it  was  a 
better  bearer  than  the  Late  Crawford.  Name 
the  most  profitable  variety  of  currants.  One 
grower  on  the  Hudson  has  70,000  bushes ; 
65,000  of  these  are  Filler,  1,000  Fay,  and  the 
remainder  other  varieties.  He  said  Wilder 
needs  severe  pruning  to  keep  up  size  of 
fruit.  Is  Williams  Early  Red  apple  known 
here,  and  is  it  worth  growing  in  western 
New  York?  It  is  a  very  good  bearer  in 
Genesee  County,  but  needs  picking  for  four 
weeks  as  it  does  not  mature  its  crop  all  at 
once.  Is  the  Fall  planting  of  strawberries 
advisable  under  any  circumstances?  No. 
Can  anthracnose  of  raspberries  be  controlled 
and  how?  Mow  off  to  get  new  growth  and 
then  spray  with  Bordeaux.  Name  one  or 
two  of  the  really  good  new  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  One  grower  named  Carman  No.  3, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobbler,  none 
of  which  is  very  new,  however.  Is  plant¬ 
ing  of  Catalpa  for  post  growing  advisable"? 
Yes,  especially  on  idle  land.  Good  posts  can 
be  secured  in  from  seven  to  10  years.  Set 
5x5  feet.  One  farmer  in  the  West  is  setting 
his  entire  farm  of  240  acres  of  extra  good 
corn  laud  to  Catalpas.  Is  it  commercially 
advisable  to  grow  apple  trees  until  six  years 
of  age  before  planting  permanently,  trans¬ 
planting  same  at  both  two  and  four  years 
of  age?  No. 

The  Geneva  Station  made  practically  the 
same  exhibit  it  did  at  Syracuse  two  weeks 
earlier.  The  fruit  exhibits  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  would  look  rather  slim  if  the  Station 
fruit  was  left  out.  There  were  however 
some  very  good  individual  exhibits,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  no  prizes  are  offered 
The  most  striking  feature  was  an  exhibit 
of  a  very  large  collection  of  grapes  In  re¬ 
markably  good  condition  for  the  season. 
The  Northwest  was  advertising  in  its  thor¬ 
ough  and  progressive  way  by  showing  hand¬ 
some  monster  apples  and  passing  out  litera¬ 
ture  on  their  no-failure-possible  proposition. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  William  C.  Barry, 
Rochester ;  Vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva,  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport;  S.  W. 
Wadhams,  Clarkson ;  Albert  Wood.  Carlton 
Station ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  Hall, 
Rochester.  g.  r.  s. 


A  stranger  approached  a  little  girl 
who  was  somewhat  accustomed  to  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  usual  '  question, 
“What’s  your  name,  little  girl?”  The 
little  girl,  without  looking  up  from  her 
sand  pie,  replied.  “My  name  is  Edith, 
and  I’m  four.  She’s  my  sister;  her 
name’s  Mildred  and  she’s  two.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  with  you  and  be  your  little 
girl,  and  I  know  you  can’t  steal  my  lit¬ 
tle  sister.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 


When  you  put  your  money  into  a  Johnston  farm  implement 
you  can  rest  assured  you  will  get  the  very  best  value  you  ever 
obtained  in  farm  machinery. 

The  reason  why  they  stand  so  high- with  the  thousands  of 
farmers  in  this  and  foreign  countries  is  because  they  give  that 
real,  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  field  which  every  buyer  of 
farm  tools  hopes  to  get.  They  fulfill  the  highest  expectations; 
are  so  positively  dependable,  so  thoroughly  practical  and  do 
the  work  so  much  better,  quicker  and  easier  that  when 
compared  by  actual  service  with  others,  their  superiority  is 
at  once  apparent. 

Here  we  show  some  of  them.  We  cannot  tell  you  all  their 
special  strong  features  here;  their  exclusive  advantages— 
the  points  that  make  them  superior  to  others,  or  show  you  by 
illustrations  just  why  they  do  their  work  better,  quicker  and  ‘ 
easier,  just  why  they  last  longer,  why  the  breakage  is  so 
rare,  why  they  are  the  cheapest;  but  our  1908  Catalog 
gives  full  description  of  our  full  line.  You  should  not  / 
buy  a  single  tool  until  you  read  it.  It  will  help  you  to  / 
avoid  making  a  mistake  and  post  you  on  latest  im¬ 
provements.  A  postal  brings  it.  Write  today. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


wm-, 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Mado  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


BEST  WIRE— BEST  LOCK 

Superior  Fence  made  of 

High  Ciirbon  Colled 
Spring  Wire  with  our  heavy 
stays  and  locking  device  are  like  ^ 
Avails  of  steel.  Don’t  order  until  ^ 
you  get  lull  particulars  of  the  .Superi¬ 
or,  LowPrlces.  Knsy  Terms. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

THR  SFPRKIOll  FKVCE  CO. 
Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RIDER  AND  ERICSSON 
HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

SEND  FOR  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Send  stamp  for  "C4"  Catalogue  to  nearost  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  Now  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  ritt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amurgura  90,  Havana,  Cuba. 


50  Years  Experience 

Goes  Into  Every 


NO  r  only  that,  but  the  finest  materials  combined  with  the 
most  expert  workmanship  —  the  energy  and  painstaking 
skill  of  the  world's  largest  and  greatest  vehicle  factory  is 
concentrated  ia  making  the  Studebaker  the  one  farm  wagon 


that  will  give  long  service.  Every  man  that  ever  bought  a  Studebaker  knows  what  a 
dependable  wagon  it  is.  Studebaker  excellence  can  bo  summed  up  in  one  word— "Quality." 

You  Won’t  Make  a  Mistake  If  You  Buy  a  Studebaker 

Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  we  will  send  you  the  “Studebaker" 
Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1908 — FREE. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

The  Largest  Vehicle  Factory  in  the  World 
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KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  the  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  In  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  be  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHBR.  .Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE... East  Scbodack,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
Poughkeepsie  Meeting. 

Part  I. 

The  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie  gave  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  and  said  he  knew  some 
farmers  who  had  a  money  box  in  which  all 
receipts  were  dumped  and  which  was 
drawn  upon  whenever  anything  was  needed 
for  the  household  or  farm.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  balance  in  the  box  was  the 
only  indication  of  profits.  One  farmer  re¬ 
ported  he  had  53  cents  more  in  the  box 
than  last  year.  He  made  the  point  that 
farming  would  pay  for  a  thorough  system 
of  bookkeeping  and  that  many  could  be 
helped  out  of  the  old  ruts  by  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations.  He  said  he  had  a 
chance  last  year  to  buy  a  farm  but  took 
other  investments.  This  year  the  apple 
crop  on  this  place  paid  for  the  farm.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Palmer,  of  Milton,  responded  to  the 
Mayor’s  address  and  highly  complimented 
the  Hudson  Valley  fruit  growers  on  their 
fruit  growing  knowledge  and  practices. 

President  Cornell  then  gave  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  he  urged  the  Hudson  Valley 
members  to  attend  the  regular  annual 
meeting  and  said  he  was  much  disap¬ 
pointed  to  see  only  three  members  from 
this  section  at  Syracuse.  He  dwelt  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  importance  of  uniform  fruit 
packages  and  honest  packing  and  said  in 
spite  of  the  laws  to  secure  uniform  and 
standard  packages  that  all  styles  and  sizes 
were  being  sent  out  of  this  territory.  He 
urged  the  members  to  set  an  example  by 
using  full  standard  packages  of  uniform 
style,  and  then  packing  with  perfect  hon¬ 
esty. 

Prof.  Hedrick  said  the  improvement  in 
our  highest  types  of  plants  had  been 
brought  about  principally  by  tillage  and 
tillage  had  been  recognized  as  necessary 
for  2,000  years  or  more.  He  asked  why 
the  apple  should  be  singled  out  for  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  to  secure  highest  perfection. 
The  true  cost  of  caring  for  an  orchard  is 
not  what  it  costs  per  acre,  but  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  barrel  of  apples.  Asked 
if  sweet  cherries  needed  the  thorough 
cultivation  advised  for  apples,  he  said  all 
the  cherries  he  knew  of  in  Western  New 
York  were  cultivated,  but  if  forced  too 
much  the  sweet  cherry  was  apt  to  make 
too  sappy  a  growth  and  gumming  was 
worse.  Sour  cherries  need  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  answer  to  cover  crop  ques¬ 
tions  he  said  do  not  sow  so  early  that,  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  robbed  of  water.  Plow 
under  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible 
to  work  the  soil  in  good  condition.  On 
some  soils  a  clover  cover  crop  should  not  be 
used  every  year  as  too  much  nitrogen  will 
be  accumulated.  At  Geneva  they  sow  clover 
every  third  year,  using  oats  and  barley 
between.  Humus  will  not  become  deficient 
if  cover  crops  are  used  annually. 

In  a  paper  on  “How  to  Promote  Early 
Fruitage  of  Young  Orchards,’’  Willis  T. 
Mann,  of  Barkers.  N.  Y.,  described  a  young 
orchard  of  nine  acres  set  by  himself  in 
1898.  He  believes  this  early  bearing  is 
important,  as  many  are  deterred  from 
setting  orchards  on  account  of  the  long  time 
generally  required  to  get  returns.  He 
thinks  dwarfs  have  a  place  in  the  fruit 
garden  rather  than  in  the  orchard,  but  be¬ 
lieves  in  low  headed  trees,  as  they  are 
more  easily  sprayed,  pruned  and  harvested 
from.  This  nine  acre  orchard  was  set  on 
a  clay  loam  full  of  small  stones  and  had 
many  boulders  cropping  out  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  Many  of  these  boulders  have  been 
removed.  The  surface  drainage  is  good. 
Corn  was  grown  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  being  careful  not  to  plant  too  near 
the  trees.  Since  then  clean  cultivation  has 
been  given  and  for  the  past  three  years  the 
Cutaway,  spring-tooth  harrow  and  hoe  have 
been  the  only  implements  used.  By  keeping 
accurate  accounts  he  found  the  tillage  cost 
him  .$4.82  per  acre.  Medium  two-year-old 
trees  were  set  with  tops  starting  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were 
cut  back  some  at  setting  and  the  top  bud 
was  left  on  the  outside  of  the  branch  of  all 
the  branches.  Very  little  pruning  has  been 
done  aside  from  taking  out  cross  branches 
and  cutting  off  some  of  the  ends  of  the 
lowest  horizontal  branches.  ITe  believes 
the  secret  of  early  bearing  is  to  maintain 


the  lower  h  rizontal  branches.  These  trees 
have  made  a  strong  vigorous  growth  and 
now  have  a  spread  of  from  15  to  20  feet 
and  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  In  1903 
five  years  from  setting  this  orchard  pro¬ 
duced  $155  worth  of  fruit  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  to  date  3.921  bushels,  bringing  in 
yearly  returns  as  follows:  In  1903,  $155; 
1904,  $25;  1905,  $525;  190G,  $575,  and  in 
1907,  $2,135 ;  $239  per  acre  from  an  or¬ 
chard  of  nine  acres  the  ninth  year  from  set¬ 
ting  is  a  remarkable  record.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fruit  was  borne  on  the  lower 
horizontal  branches.  He  believes  top¬ 
working  is  a  retarding  factor  instead  of 
hastening  early  bearing  as  claimed  by  some. 
Ilis  method  of  setting  is  to  have  permanent 
trees,  semi-permanent  and  fillers.  For  per¬ 
manent  trees  he  recommends  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Northern  Spy,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin  and 
King.  For  semi-permanent,  Ilubbardston, 
Maiden  Blush  and  McIntosh.  For  fillers, 
Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Wagener.  R.  I. 
Greening  has  proved  the  most  profitable 
up  to  this  time.  These  trees  can  be  raised 
higher  later  if  thought  advisable  by  cutting 
off  the  lower  limbs  gradually.  Courage  is 
needed  to  remove  the  trees  in  time  where 
close  planting  is  practiced  as  permanently 
detrimental  effects  will  follow  if  fillers 
are  left  a  little  longer  than  they  should  be. 
He  does  not  use  cover  crops  as  he  can’t 
plow  them  under  and  does  not  think  the 
Cutaway  would  kill  the  clover  in  the 
Spring.  He  was  asked  how  he  could  keep 
up  humus  and  replied  that  he  used  a  little 
stable  manure  and  got  considerable  from 
the  weeds  that  spring  up  in  the  Fall. 
Asked  if  a  Cutaway  would  work  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  stony  ground,  he  said  yes,  if  the 
stones  are  round,  but  it  will  not  do  good 
work  among  fiat  stones. 

“Insect  Control  in  Its  Larger  Aspects,” 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt  of  Albany,  was  the  first 
paper  of  the  evening  session.  He  spoke 
of  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  in¬ 
sects  and  the  relations  that  some  insects 
held  to  some  of  our  worst  diseases.  The 
mosquito  has  been  successfully  fought  by 
destroying  its  breeding  places.  It  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  that  a  crocodile  fly 
was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  sleeping  disease 
of  Africa  and  he  said  while  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  impossible  to  conquer  this  fly  by  fight¬ 
ing  it  directly,  it  would  not  be  such  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  exterminate  the  crocodile  and 
in  this  way  destroy  the  insect.  lie  be¬ 
lieves  the  Cotton  boll-weevil  will  in  the  long 
run  prove  a  blessing  to  the  South,  as  it  is 
forcing  them  to  adopt  better  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture.  Many  insects  can 
be  controlled  by  cultural  methods,  and  the 
birds  are  very  important  factors  and  should 
be  encouraged1  and  protected.  Parasites 
are  a  great  help  and  some  insects  are 
effectually  held  in  check  by  them.  He  told 
of  the  efforts  to  establish  the  lady-bug  that 
feeds  on  the  San  Jos<5  scale,  but  none  of 
the  attempts  were  successful  in  the  East. 

“Scale  Problems,”  by  Prof.  Parrott,  was 
the  concluding  paper  of  the  evening  and  was 
taken  as  much  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  a 
paper  on  the  Codling  moth  or  Potato  bug, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  same  subject 
held  the  fruit  growers  under  a  tension  that 
was  plainly  evident.  He  said  scale  was 
not  feared  as  much  as  formerly  and  in  fact 
not  as  much  as  some  other  troubles.  The 
peach  grower  fears  yellows  much  more  than 
the  scale.  The  scale  has  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise  in  one  way,  as  it  has  taught 
thorough  spraying.  He  cautioned  growers 
not  to  let  up  on  the  scale,  but  fight  con¬ 
tinually.  The  proprietary  oil  and  lime-sul¬ 
phur  mixtures  are  proving  valuable  under 
some  conditions.  Where  the  size  of  the  or¬ 
chard  does  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a 
boiling  plant  these  mixtures  are  practical 
and  easily  prepared  and  for  small  places 
are  no  more  expensive  than  the  homemade 
mixtures  would  be  made  in  a  small  way. 

_  G.  R.  s. 

Commercial  Canning  at  Home.— We 
would  like  the  experience  of  your  readers 
who  have  used  the  small  canning  outfits  on 
a  cook  or  other  stove,  what  is  the  necessary 
equipment,  cost  of  same,  cost  of  cans? 
How  many  hands  are  required  to  run  to 
full  capacity?  How  many  cans  per  day, 
and  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  does  it  pay, 
where  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  at 
home  for  which  when  fresh,  there  is  but 
light  demand,  but  a  brisk  market  for 
canned  goods?  Do  you  find  it  best  to 
sweeten  the  fruit,  and  how  much? 

Texas.  m,  b.  p. 

A  Plaster  House. — I  saw  an  inquiry 
on  page  42  in  regard  to  a  plaster-covered 
house.  I  do  not  know  of  the  house  built 
by  O.  S.  Fowler,  but  I  am  living  in  a 
plaster-covered  house.  The  plaster  was  put 
on  57  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  The  plaster  is  made  the  same  as 
for  inside  work  and  is  given  a  coating  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  gives  a  white 
finish  and  turns  rain,  keeping  the  plaster 
from  becoming  soft.  The  house  is  very 
warm.  It  is  a  much  cheaper  covering  than 
lumber.  The  house  was  vacant  for  20 
years,  and  the  plaster  of  Taris  was  allowed 
to  wear  off,  causing  the  plaster  to  crumble 
in  spots;  $10  would  put  it  in  good  repair 
Patterson,  N.  Y.  b.  b. 


Vastly  more  of  them  and  vastly 
better  quality  will  be  obtained  by 
^  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  which  contains  10%  actual 

POTASH 

Pure  Food  laws  are  greatly  increasing  the  use  of 
hops.  The  richest  hops  will  command  a  much  better 
price.  Potash  will  double  both  quantity  and  quality. 

All  of  this  and  much  more  is  fully  explained  in  the  ‘ 1  Farmer  y 
Guide”  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free.  It  is  brimful  of 
money-making  information.  Get  it  right  away.  It  is  mighty 
interesting  reading.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


Do  You  Need  Paint? 

LET  me  send  you  my  paint  book.  It 
tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about 
■  paint,  and  painting.  The  best  paint 
j  is  the  cheapest  paint.  I  make  the  best 
I  paint. 


INGERSOLL’S  PAINT 


has  been  made  for  66  years,  and  officially 
endorsed  by  the  Grange. 

Save  Half  Your  Paint  Bills 

One  half  the  price  you  pay  dealers  for 
other  paints  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for 
middlemen’s  profits  and  expense.  Our 
paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory 
direct  to  you,  and  we 

Pay  the  Freight. 

You  pay  simply  the  factory  price.  Don’t 
buy  cheap  paints  of  dealers  and  supply 
houses.  Don’t  pay  drummers’  salary  and 
hotel  bills  and  middlemen’s  profits.  Then- 
cheap  paints  cost  you  as  much  as  our  best 
mixed  paints.  Our  low  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Let  me  send  you  my  paint  book  and 
color  sample  cards.  They  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  will  save  you  money. 


o.  w.  INGERSOLL, 

346  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Pipe  That  Every  Smoker  Can  Enjoy 

that  never  bites — that  smokes  cool  and  sweet 
— and  free  from  offensive  odors — (he  scientific 
pipe.  The  man  who  says  he  cannot  smoke  a 
pipe  CAN  smoke  (his  one — ami  with  keenest 
pleasure.  It  has  £wo  bowls.  The  outer  one 
of  tough  annealed  glass, the  inner  one  q[  sweet 
meerschaum.  The  smoke  is  drawn  through 
the  vents  of  the  inner  bowl  into  the  non- 
absorbent  glass  outer  bowl, where  the  nicotine 
and  other  impurities  are  separated  from  it. 
No  rankness  can  reach  the  mouth.  The 
last  whiff  is  as  sweet  as  the  first.  Easily 
cleaned  and  can  never  grow 
strong.  Smoke  it  for  a  week  at 
^  our  risk.  Money  refunded  if  you 
Tv'  ftre  not  satis- 

fled.  In  order- 


Genasco 

ReadyRoofing 

Ten  thousand 
miles  of  Genasco 
(32  inches  wide) 
were  used  in  1907 
— more  than  any 
other  ready  roofing. 
There  must  be  good 
reasons. 

Ask  any  wideawake  dealer  for 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute.  Write  for  Book 
10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt, and  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


RUNNING  WATER  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by 
doing  away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives 
city  conveniences  in  the  home.  If  there’s 
a  stream  on  your  land  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

and  have  all  the  comforts  possible.  No 
for  power, coal, steam, oil  or  labor.  Works 
and  night.  Write  for  catalog  A-G  and 
mate.  NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Fa* 


FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 


PATENT  ™T  INVENT! 

Our  three  books,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  patent  matters  and  containing 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  inventors, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  them. 

Patent  obtained  or  fee  returned. 

No  charge  for  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability;  send  sketch  or  model.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  FARM  BUILDING $-Comf  ortable,  sanitary,  fire-resisting,  per- 

,  ,  ,  ,  ....  „  .  manent.  First  cost  reasonable.  Dairy 

barn  and  silo  plans  and  building.  Write  mo  your  wants.  It.  C.  ANGEV1NE,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur- 
;y~-»^/-x.able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar- 
rr1— WTm  .  ii'  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 

Write  for  new  booklet, *  ‘Sowing 
r  [If  for  Results”  and 50th anniver- 

L/  I'  lrtk,  sary  souvenir. 

.GOODEIL  COMPANY 
Tils’  14  Main  St,  '  - - 


Antrim,  N.  H, 


Homeseekers, 

Come  to  Tennessee  ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern -grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  II.F.Hmith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  (  hattanooga  ic  St.  Louis  liy.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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USE  OF  A  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

S.  If.  P-,  Stratham,  N.  H. — We  have 
about  three  acres  of  clayey  loam  underlaid 
by  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  Six  or  seven  years 
aeo  we  tile-drained  it,  and  ever  since  then 
one  can  see  just  where  those  ditches  are 
in  the  grass.  Just  the  width  of  the  ditches 
the  grass  grew  14  inches  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  I  attributed  that  to 
stirring  up  the  subsoil,  and  am  contem¬ 
plating  subsoiling  the  whole  field.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay,  and  can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  subsoiling,  how  deep  to  go, 
how  much  of  a  team  it  takes,  could  one 
good  pair  of  horses  draw  a  subsoil  plow, 
and  what  is  a  good  subsoil  plow? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  subsoiling 
will  take  the  place  of  draining  either 
with  tile  or  stones.  The  permanent 
drains  admit  air  and  take  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  water.  Subsoiling  merely  breaks 
up  the  subsoil  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ordinary  furrow.  This  deepens  the  soil 
in  which  ordinary  plants  can  root  and 


feed,  but  does  not  leave  it  permanently 
open  as  good  drains  do.  The  subsoil 
will  compact  again  more  or  less,  and  the 
subsoiling  must  be  repeated  every  few 
years.  We  think  subsoiling  will  pay  on 
many  heavy  soils  where  there  is  a  tough 
hardpan.  It  will  pay  better  for  some 
crops  than  for  others — for  example,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  root  crops.  A  picture  of  a 
subsoil  plan  is  shown  herewith.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  furrow  made  by  the  turning 
plow,  breaking  or  smashing  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  without  throwing  any  of  it  out.  A 
good  team  is  required  to  haul  it.  Us¬ 
ually  more  power  is  required  than  to 
haul  an  ordinary  turning  plow.  Some¬ 
times  when  a  farmer  has  only  one  team 
he  turns  a  few  furrows  and  then  follows 
with  the  subsoiler.  Where  there  are  two 
good  teams  one  goes  ahead  with  the 
turning  plow  while  the  other  follows  in 
the  furrow  to  subsoil.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  any  of  our  readers  tell 
how  they  do  it  and  what  results  follow. 


Penal  Code  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  use 
false  measures  or  to  sell  goods  by  same. 

Short  Telephone  Line. 

We  wouTd  like  to  put  up  a  short  tele¬ 
phone  line  along  route  covered  by  a  large 
company.  What  should  we  do?  h.  j. 

Virginia. 

The  proper  way  would  be  to  incorporate 
as  a  telephone  company,  which  would  give 
you  a  right  of  way  with  a  perpetual  ex¬ 
istence.  But  as  the  line  is  a  very  short 
one,  and  for  the  mutual  accommodation  of 
the  neighbors,  it  -would  be  easier  and 
cheaper  for  one  person  or  two  or  more  as 
a  partnership  to  secure  the  consent  under 
seal  of  all  the  owners  on  the  route,  and 
put  up  the  connections.  If  the  present 
company  would  permit  you  to  string  wires 
on  their  poles  this  would  solve  the  matter. 


Pears  for  Ohio. 

C.  IV.,  Marshallville,  o. — We  have  an 
orchard  of  350  Keiffer  pears  coming  into 
bearing,  and  are  planting  Seckel  and 
Duchess  dwarfs.  We  do  not  wish  to  take 
much  risk  from  blight,  but  would  like  to 
add  variety  to  these.  Bartlett,  Clapp, 
Anjou  and  other  fine  pears  are  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  blighting.  Are  we 
safe  in  planting  liberally  of  Koonce ;  also 
the  true  Lincoln,  and  what  others?  IIow 
do  Koonce  and  Lincoln  compare  with 
Kieffer  in  size  of  tree,  or  what  distance 
should  they  be  planted?  My  idea  is  that 
Lincoln  makes  a  very  large  tree,  and 
should  be  planted  farther  apart  than 
Kieffer.  Am  I  right? 

Ans. — The  matter  of  pear  blight  in 
Ohio  and  nearly  all  other  sections  of 
the  country  is  a  serious  one,  and  must 
be  considered  in  selecting  varieties  to 
plant.  The  nearly  complete  exemption 
of  the  Kieffer  and  a  few  other  varieties 
of  the  Asiatic  type  crossed  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  pears  is  decidedly  in  their  favor, 
but  the  poor  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
against  them.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  profitable  culture,  and 
that  is  the  vital  point  with  the  fruit 
grower.  Seckel  is  one  of  the  least  sub¬ 
ject  to  affection  by  blight  of  all  the 
choice  pears,  and  there  is  none  of  better 
quality.  I  have  never  seen  either 
Koonce  or  Lincoln  tested  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way,  and  cannot  give  a  positive 
opinion  of  how  they  would  be  when 
planted  for  profit.  Both  of  them  make 
trees  of  fair  size  and  should  'be  given 
more  room  than  Kieffer,  20  feet  apart 
being  about  right.  To  name  varieties 
of  the  pear  that  are  practically  blight- 
proof  and  of  high  quality  of  fruit  is 
about  impossible.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Soldier’s  Pension  Money. 

A  soldier  owns  property,  and  has  bank 
accounts  entirely  of  pension  money.  IIow 
may  he  secure  them  for  his  heirs  to  the 
exclusion  of  judgment  creditors?  d.  a. 

New  York. 

As  we  stated  in  these  columns,  pension 
money  and  property  bought  with  the  same 
are  exempt  from  taxes  and  execution  by 
creditors.  But  at  the  death  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner  these  are  subject  to  levy  or  execution 
by  the  creditors  of  deceased.  We  adyise 
the  questioner  to  convey  his  real  property 
as  he  wishes  it  to  descend,  putting  the 
deed  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  put  it  on  record.  He 
should  assign  his  bank  account  also. 

Property  of  Married  Woman. 

A  woman  died,  leaving  husband,  a  sister 
and  several  nephews.  How  does  the  prop¬ 
erty  descend  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  ?  w.  h. 

New  York. 

Of  the  personal  property  one-half  goes 
to  the  widower  and  the  remaining  half  to 
be  divided  among  the  next  of  kin.  The 
nephews  and  nieces  together  receive  the 
part  due  their  deceased  parent.  The 
nephews  who  are  sons  of  the  living  sister 
do  not  take  anything  as  their  mother  as 
sister  of  the  deceased  takes  her  own  share. 
As  there  was  no  child  born  the  widower 
has  no  rights  in  the  real  property.  The 
widower  may  apply  for  letters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  settle  the  estate  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  surrogate. 

Short-Weight  Milk  Bottles. 

The  milk  bottles  in  use  here  appear  to  be 
of  short  weight.  How  can  I  prove  this 
and  what  should  I  do?  b.  w. 

New  York. 

The  State  law  gives  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  power  to  appoint  a  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  also  a  sealer  for  the  towns, 
all  of  whom  keep  accurate  weights  and 
measures  as  standards.  Write  to  the  clerk 
of  your  town  or  city  and  complain  to  the 
sealer,  who  will  examine  the  bottles  in  use. 
If  you  do  not  find  a  sealer  secure  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  short  measure  and  take  the 
case  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  magis¬ 
trate,  as  by  Sections  580  and  581  of  the 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Ever 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  u 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  tl 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fl 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  ai 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
much. 

c.  t0  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  215  Nor 
b*.,  AdamB,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  fn 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Inform 

torn i5?wwfiJ80ioidw.yo“  oaa  sate  a  eM  m“ 


A  Good  Eye 

for  Fence 

can’t  get  away  from  the  big  steel 
wires,  the  strong  splice,  the  lock¬ 
ing  of  stays  and  laterals,  and 
the  heavy  galvanizing  of 

Empire 


Fence.  That’s 
everything  in 
the  fence  question  but 
the  price.  And  we’ve 
got  that  right,  too.  Sell 
direct  from  factory  only, 
wholesale  price. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  the  little  orders;  they  lead  to 
big  ones.  You  need  long  lasting  Empire 
Fence.  Let’s  get  together.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  RAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONiV  JOINTEDPOLE  COTA 

c/tT  nr  <^.4sendfoh  ■  t-r*!' 

rZ,  ^  VM  _  //  ^iRcuLARSTornt 

~N  °  UV? — "  C U TA WAY 
PZ  MORE/  HARROW  S3 

USE  C0.C  ’  CD 

t— 3  FOR_  ygiXc  jvhigganum,  — 

C_D  «^®^coNN.u.AftQ 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Ct. 

Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

/f  Write  now  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how 
to  increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  7555  and 

how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines  - 

which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  spray,  dig  and 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proveniby  our  25years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  potato  ma¬ 
chine  building.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

312Sabin  St.,  Jackson.Mlch. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

-The  “  - 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks 


Make 
Hard  Work  Easy 


Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  —  test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  ihe  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


THE 

CYCLOHE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
>  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

Ths  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Let  u,  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  “Deere” 
mailing  list — as  a  Progressive  Farmer — and  send  you 
our  new  practical  FREE  BOOKS. 

You  know  what  the  name  ,,Doere,,  on  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  means— in  highest  quality  of  workmanship, 
materials,  and  latest  Improvements. 

And  you  know  that  you,  like  every  experienced 
man,  ought  to  keep  posted  on  what  the  really  best 
Improvements  are  in  money-saving,  time-saving,  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery.  “Deere”  makes  are  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  World  and  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  posted 
about  them.  Write  us  now  so  we  can  send  you  our 
book  about  our 

Lightest  Draft— Two-Cylinder 

NEW  DEERE 
HAY  LOADER 

Greatest  time  saver  In  haying  time  that  you 
could  own— most  durable  in  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials — has  the  latest  and  most  practical  exclusive 
principles  applied  to  loading  hay.  Thoroughly  tested 
out  and  proven  entirely  satisfactory  by  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  and  hay  growers. 

The  only  loader  that  successfully  handles  the 
lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow. 

Handles  Hay  Gently 
Rakes  Cleanly  l 
Gathers  No  Trash 

Don’t  think  of  buying  an  old  type  “Scratch 
Bar”  hay  loader.  They  are  much  lieavierdraft  and 
jam  and  crush  and  Injure  good  liay. 
The  Deere  handles  alfalfa  or  ripe 
clover  for  seed,  perfectly.  Write 
and  read  all  about  how  to 
make  hay  most  profitably 
In  our  New  Deere  Hay 
Loader  Book  No.  las. 

DEERE  A 
MANSUR 
CO. 

Moline, 

.  Ill . 


Boy 
Can  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pulling  and  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tor  the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 

PIVOT-AXLE 

SULKY 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  depth  and  angle 
of  shovel.  High  wheeled, 
lightdraft,and  perfectly 
balanced. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraus,  don’t 
accept  a  substitute,  write 
us.  Catalogue  free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
DEPT.  IT  AKRON,  OHIO. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 

Box  600  Decatur.Ind 


Gangs  Independent- 
Regulated  Separately 


A 


Flexible 

Spring 

Pressure  on 
Inner  Gang 


EASY 

ON  THE  TEAM 


BEST 

CULTIVATION 


Over  fifty-six  years  continuously  building  farm  machinery,  td  meet  all  conditions, 
has  taught  us  what  the  essentials  of  good  machines  are,  and  how  to  put  them  in 
practical  shape  for  the  farmer’s  use.  The  result  is  readily  seen  in  the  up-to-date  tools 
we  are  making.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Disc  Harrow  is  a  splendid  example  of  how  a 
vgood  harrow  should  be  built.  This  Harrow  alone  possesses  the  valuable  feature  of  a 
flexible  spring;  pressure  on  the  inner  gang  ends,  which  is  controlled  by  the  driver 
by  means  of  a  foot  lever.  This  pressure  can  be  regulated  to  suit  soil  conditions — by  it 
both  the  machine  and  the  team  are  saved  the  strain  that  is  so  evident  in  other  harrows. 
The  gangs  are  also  independent  of  each  other  and  may  be  regulated  separately  by 
means  of  the  combination  disc  lever,  which  is  handy  to  the  driver  and  easy  to  operate. 
Large  steel  ball  bearings  confined  in  dust  and  sand-proof  boxes  relieve  the  end  thrust 
of  the  gangs  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  team.  No  other  harrow  is  so  well  con-  . 
structed  to  stand  up  to  its  work.  The  name  Wood  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  satisfy, 
and  the  liberal  Wood  warranty  makes  it  a  safe  machine  to  buy.  Illustrated  catalog 
A  describes  good  features  we  cannot  even  mention  here,  but  which  you'll  want  to  read 
about  Write  today,  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  HoosIcK  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Rose  Information  Wanted. — Will  the 
Ruralisms  man  give  some  hints  on  the 
Wichuraiana  rose  hybrids?  He  often 
speaks  of  the  Itugosa  roses.  a.  w.  l. 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

We  have  given  much  space  in  past 
issues  to  this  interesting  new  group  of 
garden  roses.  It  is  scarcely  12  years 
since  the  first  hybrids  of  the  Japan 
trailing  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  were 
put  in  commerce  by  W.  A.  Manda, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  The  set  consisted 
of  three  double-flowered  varieties,  white 
and  pink  in  color,  produced  by  crossing 
with  Tea  roses,  and  a  single  one  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  wild  sweet  brier  as 
its  pollen  parent.  These  varieties  were 
all  good  in  their  way,  and  are  still  in 
favor.  Next  followed  Gardenia  and 
Evergreen  Gem,  the  result  of  hybridiz¬ 
ing  Wichuraiana,  with  the  yellow  Tea, 
Perle  des  Jardins.  The  first  has  fine 
double  yellow  blooms,  becoming  white 
with  age.  It  has  been  called  the  hardy 
Marechal  Niel,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  really  hardy  climbing  yellow  rose 
in  existence.  It  constantly  gains  in 
popularity,  but  has  the  defect  of  not 
blooming  well  until  established  several 
years.  Evergreen  Gem  bears  light  buff 
flowers,  also  double.  The  foliage 
remains  green  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  much  appreciated 
abroad,  where  it  is  almost  a  true  ever¬ 
green.  Other  kinds  came  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  from  many  home  and  foreign 
raisers.  There  are  now  more  than  60 
distinct  Wichuraiana  hybrids  offered  by 
rose  nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  most  useful  and  widely 
popular  in  this  country,  besides  the 
early  kinds  above  mentioned,  are  prob¬ 
ably  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady  Gay, 
both  double,  light  pink,  raised  in  New 
England;  Ruby  Queen,  semi-double, 
bright  carmine;  May  Queen,  large 
double,  deep  pink,  and  Alba-rubrifolia, 
double,  pure  white,  with  almost  ever¬ 
green  foliage,  red-tinted  when  young. 
The  last  three  are  products,  of  proved 

merit,  of  the  Rural  Grounds’  experi¬ 
ments  in  rose  breeding.  The  European 
kinds  nearly  all  show  marked  traces  of 
Crimson  Rambler  or  Multiflora  blood, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  way 
superior  to  those  of  home  production. 
Alberic  Barbier,  double,  creamy  white 
with  yellow  center,  appears  to  be  the 
most  distinct  and  desirable  of  these  for¬ 
eign  sorts. 

May  Need  Protection  at  First. — 
While  exceedingly  hardy  with  age, 
these  Wichuraiana  hybrids  are  benefited 
by  moderate  protection  the  first  Win¬ 
ter  or  so  after  planting.  A  rough 
screen  of  evergreen  boughs  is  most 
suitable,  but  sufficient  shelter  may  be 
given  by  a  thickness  or  two  or  burlap 
supported  by  stakes.  The  object  is  to 
avoid  the  action  of  Winter  sunlight  on 
the  frozen  canes,  rather  than  to  keep 
out  cold.  The  use  of  straw,  litter, 
fodder  or  other  materials  that  may  at¬ 
tract  mice  is  not  advisable.  We  have 
seen  fine  specimens  completely  barked 
to  the  soil  under  corn  fodder  protection. 
After  becoming  thoroughly  established 
they  seldom  suffer  more  than  the  loss 
of  a  little  young  wood,  even  from  the 
most  rigorous  weather.  On  the  Rural 
Grounds  only  the  weakest  plants  are 
afforded  protection  and  only  during  the 
first  Winter  after  planting.  Rarely  any 
injury  is  to  be  noticed,  though  zero 
temperature  frequently  occurs. 

Planting. — We  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  no  strong-growing  roses  be  planted 
without  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil.  The  Wichuraiana  hybrids  are 
capable  of  making  growths  of  from 
eight  to  15  feet  each  season  if  their 
requirements  are  well  satisfied.  They 
will  not  thrive  without  ample  nourish¬ 
ment,  as  their  root  system  is  large  and 
they  are  gross  feeders.  Dig  holes  any¬ 
where  not  less  than  six  feet  apart  in 
well-drained  soil,  of  about  the  capacity 
of  a  sugar  barrel.  They  scarcely  need 
to  be  as  deep,  but  should  be  fully  as 
wide  across.  Throw  in  enough  cold 
broken  bones,  sods  and  brickbats  to 
provide  a  foot  of  drainage,  then  fill  the 
excavation  level  full  of  good  compost, 
consisting  of  loam  or  clay  soil  incor¬ 
porated  with  at  least  one-third  rotted 
manure.  Plant  your  roses  firmly, 
spreading  the  roots  to  their  natural 
positions,  and  mulch  well  with  coarse 
manure.  Wood  ashes,  burnt  clay  earth 
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and  bone  meal  may  be,  with  advantage, 
added  to  the  compost,  using  all  or  any 
of  the  three  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to 
the  bushel  of  compost.  Water  when 
needed  until  the  plants  are  established, 
but  maintain  the  manure  mulch  for  at 
least  three  seasons,  moving  it  aside  to 
hoe  the  surface  to  destroy  weeds  and 
grass.  No  great  amount  of  bloom  can 
be  expected  for  a  season  or  two,  but 
your  Wichuraiana  hybrids  will  be  ob 
jects  of  beauty  for  indefinite  years  if 
well  attended.  The  foliage  is  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  roses,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Rugosas, 
and  the  billows  of  blooms,  even  if  they 
have  little  fragrance  and  come  but  once 
a  year,  more  than  compensate  the 
grower  for  all  care  bestowed.  There 
is  considerable  tendency  among  the 
newer  kinds,  toward  Fall  blooming,  and 
there  is  also  more  than  a  hint  of  frag¬ 
rance.  These  features,  together  with 
increased  size  of  blooms,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  predominate  in  the  future, 
but  in  some  cases  these  improvements 
may  come  at  the  expense  of  vigor  and 
foliage  effect.  Some  magnificent  new 
hybrids  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  propagators,  and  may  soon  be  offered 
to  the  public. 

Training. — True  Wichuraiana  hy¬ 
brids,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  are 
not  well  adapted  for  porch,  trellis  or 
other  upright  training.  The  habit  is 
rather  drooping  than  climbing,  so  that 
they  look  best  when  grown  as  pillar  or 
fountain  plants,  with  drooping  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  canes  of  Crimson 
Rambler  and  other  true  climbers  natur¬ 
ally  grow  upright,  and  only  need  oc¬ 
casional  attachment  to  the  support,  but 
Wichuraianas  need  careful  tying  and 
never  look  comfortable  when  grown 
against  screens.  While  almost  trailing 
when  young,  they  become  somewhat  up¬ 
right  with  age  and  make  handsome 
clumps  when  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
Possibly  the  most  acceptable  method  is 
to  loop  them  loosely  to  neat  stakes,  four 
or  five  feet  high,  very  firmly  fixed  in  the 
soil,  or  when  allowed  to  grow  through 
hoops  three  feet  in  diameter,  supported 
well  above  the  ground.  They  make  ex¬ 
cellent  plants  for  covering  banks, 
stumps  and  other  low  unsightly  objects. 
They  are  the  most  enduring  of  all  rose 
plants  and  may  be  counted  on  to  last  as 
long  as  reasonable  attention  is  given. 
They  are  probably  less  subject  to  disease 
than  any  other  group,  except  the 
Rugosas. 

Pruning. — As  a  general  rule  the  less 
pruning  the  better.  Scarcely  any  cut¬ 
ting  is  needed  for  a  year  or  two,  ex¬ 
cept  the  removal  in  Spring  of  any  wood 
that  may  chance  to  be  Winter-killed. 
After  that,  more  for  the  sake  of  neat¬ 
ness  than  for  cultural  necessity,  it  will 
be  best  to  trim  out  each  season  all  weak 
or  spent  canes,  and  shorten  in  some  of 
the  longer  branches  to  four  or  five  buds. 
The  finest  bloom  clusters  are  often 
borne  on  wood  two  or  more  years  old, 
so  that  the  cutting  out  of  all  canes  each 
year  as  we  do  with  raspberries  and 
blackberries  is  not  good  practice.  Start 
with  a  few  Wichuraiana  hybrids  and 
you  will  be  likely  to  increase  your  col¬ 
lection  as  time  goes  on.  Plants  of  the 
mentioned  varieties  may  be  had  from 
dealers  at  prices  ranging  from  25  to  75 
cents  each,  according  to  size  and  age. 

w.  v.  F. 

THE,  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything — trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
somplete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPl,EIt,iiox45,Hight8to\vn,N. J. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

Itis  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
j  sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S .  Governmen  t  a  nd  State  Experi- 
|  ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera- 
tionsas  well  assmall.  Writeifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

I E.  C. Brown  Co.,  ssJay  st  Rochester,  H.  Y. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


r  POWER 
SPRAYER 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
ValueofYourFruit. 

high  grade 
the  “NEW 
WAY  ”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


14o  Sheridan  Street. 


Farmers !  You  Should  Spray 

Spraying  is  cheap  but  effective 
insurance  against  crop  destruction — 
the  best  policy  is  a 

DEMING 

Sprayer 

Eighteen  styles,  built 
for  hard  service  with 
brass  working  parts  throughout — 
not  affected  by  chemical  action. 
Consult  your  own  interests  and 
investigate  the  “  Deming.” 

Glad  to  send  our  Nineteen  Eight 
catalogue  and  “  Expert  Testi¬ 
mony  ”  on  request. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
615  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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A  Good  Spraying  Nozzle 

Experience  has 
fully  demonstrated 
that  a  spray  nozzle 
to-day,  in  order  to 
best  meet  the 
strong  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the 
fruit 

grower,  must  pos- 
otxeh  sess  the  following 
patents  na!i>.  principles  : — 

It  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  in  order  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  usual  cluster  of  fine  nozzles. 
Its  aperture  and  orifice  must  be  sufficiently  largo 
to  permit  the  passage  of  sediment.  It  must  be  free 
from  sensitive,  internal,  movable  parts  that  oper¬ 
ate  nicely  when  new,  but  stick  when  corroded.  It 
must  have  no  steins,  horns  or  hooks  to  catch  in  the 
limbs;  must  not  drip  or  drizzle.  It  must  lie  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  insure  long  life,  especially  to  prevent 
the  boring  effect  by  the  heavy  solution  under  pres¬ 
sure  into  the  face  of  the  body  of  the  nozzle.  It  must 
produce  the  so  much  desired  fine  spray. 

Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  produce  such  a  nozzle.  Fruit  growers  should 
be  cautious  as  to  what  they  buy.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  should  do  the  experimental  work.  We  illus¬ 
trate  herewith  a  nozzle  which  is  the  original  of  this 
type.  It  is  covered  by  several  strong  patents  with 
others  pending.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experi¬ 
mental  work,  costing  thousands  of  dollars  to  per¬ 
fect  it.  Thousands  of  the  one  pictured  were  used 
last  season  with  best  results.  Its  manufacturers 
ami  holders  of  the  patents  ABE  RELIABLE. 

Fruit  growers  may  obtain  this  nozzle,  postpaid, 
by  remitting  $1.55  to  "THIi  ‘FRIEND’  MFC*. 
CO.,  Gasport,  N.  V.,”  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
plete  hand  and  power  spraying  outfits.  Their 
situation,  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Niagara  fruit 
district— pioneers  in  the  art  as  they  are— building 
every  part  of  their  machines  as  they  do,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  give  fruit  growers  more  for 
their  money  than  any  other  manufacturers.  They 
have  a  new  ball  shut-off  which  keeps  the  hands 
dry,  price,  $2.20.  postpaid.  Good  inducements 
are  offered  to  live  agents.  Their  new  illustrated 
catalogue  is  free. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Socket,  Knapsack, 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

>  Best  and  most  complete  pump and's 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  IWFG.  CO,,  Dept,  19  ,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 


QET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  I 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
i  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
,  -  £  facturing  on  a  larp  ‘  scale. 

You  take  no  chances.  We 
'  »  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 

menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 
OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT  BRAND. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  GRADES  OF  SULPHUR, 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  tho  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  “Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  lias 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


AS  POTATO  SI'UAYER 

our  crop  in  half.’ 


Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayei* 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
Pay  After  it  Has  Paid  for  Itself 

Spray  first,  then  pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Double 
your  crop.  Don’t  let  Blight,  Scab,  Rot  and  Bugs  cut 
Sprays  everything.  Pushes  easy  as  it  is  well  balanced, 
ipor  Spray.  Sprays  4  Rows  Potatoes  or  Truck  at  a  time. 


AS  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


igh  pressure  from 

Iso  firs 


?>ig  wliee? gives  Vapor  Spray.  Sprays  4  Rows  Potatoes  or  Truck  at  a  time.  Also  first-class  tree 
sprayer.  Adjustable  spray  arms.  Light  steel  frame,  strong  and  durable.  Brass  Bail  Valves, 
Cylinder,  Strainer,  etc.  Perfect  agitation.  Ask  us  how  to  get  a  sprayer  absolutely  free. 

Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer  -FREE-  Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard 

All  our  sprayers  are  sold  at  wholesale  price  (where  no  agent).  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  5  years.  You  can  try  any  of  these  sprayers  first,  then 
if  you  buv  yon  can  pay  us  cash  or  we  will  wait  tillyou  harvest  your 
crop  and  you  can  then  pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Needn’t  sent!  a 
cent  to  get  sprayer  on  trial.  Write  us  at  once  and  state  which 
Machine  you  prefer  and  we’ll  send  you  Spraying  Guide,  Catalog  of  all 
kinds  of  sprayers,  and  our  free  sprayer  offer  for  first  in  each  local¬ 
ity.  Be  first  to  write  anti  save  money.  We  pay  freight. 

H.  E,  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  »  North  St.t  Canton,  Ohio 


D 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOUR  ^TREES  ?LECT 


/ORDER  \ 

A 

\BARREl  J 
i  A/O  tV  i 


The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17,  ’07,  says:  ‘The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 

Prices:  leal.,  81.00:  5  gal..  83.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  825.00,  F.  O.  B. 
ry.  Or  ’  ' 


our  factory. 


(“‘•i  K  ctl. ,  ,  ju  UU1.| 

Irder  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  Nand  free  sample^ 

H.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

^Lincoln's  Birthday. — Of  course  it 
was  my  duty  as  head  of  the  family  to 
lay  down  a  few  remarks  about  Lincoln. 
I  had  a  very  attentive  audience  in  the 
children  when  I  told  them  how  the 
great  man  had  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
He  did  not .  shirk  any  honest  duty.  It 
was  a  great  test  of  character — this  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  the  humblest  things  and  the 
most  disagreeable  jobs  without  com¬ 
plaint.  I  fear  I  made  the  mistake  of 
many  orators,  and  said  too  much.  As  a 
rule  Mother  pays  little  attention  to  my 
attempts  at  eloquence,  but  this  time  she 
had  an  attentive  eye  on  me.  I  ought 
to  have  been  warned,  but  I  kept  on  and 
committed  myself: 

“That’s  good,”  she  said,  “now  I’ve  got 
to  get  dinner  and  wash  a  lot  of  clothes 
— you  can  work  the  washing  machine.” 

I  had  to  do  it  or  go  back  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  great  Lincoln.  I  had 
planned  to  put  in  the  day  pruning  apple 
trees,  but  if  I  didn’t  make  my  words 
fit  the  deeds  the  children  would  be  un¬ 
pruned.  So  it  was  an  hour  or  so  for 
me  at  the  tub.  It  is  all  right  for  an 
exponent  of  Lincoln’s  character  to  work 
out  his  theory  at  humble  work,  but 
there  is  no  dignity  in  it  when  your  wife 
proceeds  to  boss  the  job  and  "demon¬ 
strate  your  failures. 

Mother  had  the  clothes  soaking  in  the 
laundry  tubs.  They  were  well  smeared 
with  naphtha  soap  and  then  put  in  the 
washing  machine  with  warm  water. 
Then  I  worked  the  plunger  up  and 
down,  condensing  the  air  at  each  down 
stroke,  and  sucking  the  air  and  water 
through  the  clothes  at  each  uplift.  It 
was  an  easy  job.  I  rolled  the  machine 
over  to  the  stairs  and  sat  down  as  I 
worked — with  a  basket  of  apples  close 
at  hand.  Lincoln  might  have  been 
ashamed  of  one  who  turned  duty  into 
an  easy  job,  but  I’ll  guarantee  that  if 
the  great  man  had  lived  to-day  he 
wouldn’t  have  split  rails  when  he  could 
buy  wire  fence !  That  machine  sucked 
the  dirt  out  of  those  clothes  with  very 
little  effort.  I  am  sure  Mother  gave 
the  wash  several  extra  rinsings  and 
wringings  for  my  especial  benefit,  yet 
with  all  that  thrown  in  it  was  an  easy 
job  compared  with  wash  day  as  I  knew 
it  when  a  boy.  Then  the  women  folks 
were  up  before  day,  and  they  scrubbed 
out  the  dirt  on  a  washboard.  We  stood 
up  for  what  little  dinner  we  got,  and 
tasted  soap  in  everything.  I  always  felt 
sorry  for  the  head  of  the  house  on  wash 
day — if  he  sneaked  off  to  the  barn  he 
was  scolded  for  not  being  on  hand  to 
empty  the  tubs,  and  if  he  stayed  in  the 
house  he  was  “in  the  way.”  I  know 
better  than  to  commend  the  character 
of  Lincoln  on  washing  day  when  there 
is  no  washing  machine  at  hand!  Of 
course  a  philosopher  may  reason  as  he 
works  that  handle  on  the  futility  of 
labor  which  cleans  clothes  so  that  they 
may  again  be  filled  with  dirt.  Yet  that 
is  about  what  all  life  comes  to. 

I  don’t  care  to  be  quoted  as  an  expert 
on  cleanliness,  but  here  is  a  good  ques¬ 
tion  : 

Can  any  of  your  many  readers  tell  me 
what  will  take  the  stain  off  one’s  hands 
after  paring  apples,  potatoes,  carrots  and 
so  on?  My  hands  do  get  stained  badly. 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  u.  s. 

I  am  told  that  lemon  juice  with  a 
little  salt  added  will  take  off  such  stains. 

A  Young  Man’s  Future. — I  like  just 
such  letters  as  the  following: 

I  am  a  young  man,  21  years  old,  city- 
born  and  bred.  After  figuring  carefully  for 
some  time  I  decided  that  farming  is  the 
most  suitable  occupation  for  me.  I  have 
been  working  on  a  dairy  farm  for  the  last 
seven  months,  and  am  getting  $15  a  month 
and  board ;  expect  more  in  the  Spring. 

I  am  reading  six  agricultural  papers, 
which  are  helping  me  a  great  deal,  but 
this  is  all  the  studying  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  do  on  account  of  poor  eyesight.  I 
have  an  idea  of  the  feeding  of  cows  and 
poultry,  and  will  soon  begin  to  study  how 
to  balance  a  ration.  After  four  or  five 
years  of  practical  experience  and  careful 
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reading  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers, 
out  of  which  I  learn  a  lot,  and  with  what 
money  I  shall  have,  shall  I  be  able  to  make 
a  living  from  the  soil  and  be  my  own  boss? 
I  like  to  work  and  will  go  anywhere,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  it  is  good  climate  and 
good  soil,  and  all  I  expect  is  a  plain,  hon¬ 
est  living,  but  I  want  to  be  independent. 
Shall  I  ever  get  this  or  is  it  nothing  but  a 
dream?  I  hope  the  Hope  Farm  man  will 
not  refuse  to  answer  me,  for  on  my  question 
depends  the  future  of  a  young  man. 

Massachusetts.  h.  k. 

The  Hope  Farm  man's  only  regret  is 
that  he  cannot  give  you  better  advice. 
At  your  age  I  was  doing  just  what  you 
are  now — milking  cows  on  a  dairy  farm. 
I  had  an  advantage  over  you  in  the 
fact  that  my  eyes  were  good,  but  I  did 
not  at  that  time  study  as  I  should  have 
done.  I  did  not  get  to  that  until  I 
was  scared  into  it  by  an  old  man  who 
showed  me  what  education  or  study 
means  to  any  man  past  his  prime.  I 
would  by  all  means  stick  to  your  pres¬ 
ent  plan.  Do  your  duty  and  save  your 
money.  Put  it  in  a  savings  bank  where 
it  will  draw  interest.  Do  not  lend  it  on 
personal  notes,  and  do  not  invest  it  in 
any  schemes  which  promise  great  in¬ 
terest.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
papers  send  for  the  dairy  bulletins  is¬ 
sued  by  the  experiment  station.  The 
print  is  large,  and  you  can  read  it  easily. 
By  all  means  study  out  the  problem  of 
balanced  rations,  and  also  learn  all  you 
can  about  the  principles  of  breeding.  I 
feel  sure  that  future  great  successes  in 
the  dairy  business  are  to  be  made  in 
selling  sanitary  milk.  Master  some  of 
those  things,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
double  your  present  wages — provided 
you  are  clean,  honorable  and  willing  to 
work.  From  my  own  experience  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  world  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  any  surer  way  for  you  to 
secure  a  home  and  an  independent  job 
than  to  follow  out  the  plan  you  have 
marked  down.  It  is  a  dream  or  vision 
of  one  of  the  surest  things  on  earth. 
Let  no  man  laugh  or  argue  you  away 
from  it.  Get  your  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  save  your  money,  and  the 
land  and  the  opportunity  will  come. 

Tough  on  Alfalfa. — I  would  rather 
have  the  women  folks  ask  me  to  help 
with  the  washing  than  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  about  Alfalfa.  My  arm  is  strong 
enough  to  pull  air  through  the  wet 
clothes,  but  when  my  experience  tries  to 
pull  the  air  through  Alfalfa  wisdom  I 
well  know  that  it’s  little  but  air,  perhaps 
a  little  heated.  I  did  what  seemed  right 
in  seeding  my  Alfalfa,  but  what’s  the 
use  of  that  if  it  doesn’t  grow?  I  must 
wait  for  May  to  settle  that. 

I  have  read  your  articles  about  Alfalfa 
until  1  am  becoming  alilicted  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  We  have  a  steep  hillside  of  clay 
loam  underlaid  with  hard  clay  subsoil.  It 
is  now  in  Red  clover,  and  if  the  season  is 
favorable  will  be  cut  for  hay  about  July  1. 
I  have  no  subsoil  plow,  and  if  I  had  one 
the  time  could  not  be  spared  for  the 
work  during  the  Summer.  The  intention 
is  to  prepare  this  ground  in  July  with  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  and  sow  the  seed  in  August, 
and  at  the  same  time  sow  Cow-horn  turnip 
seed  and  let  the  turnips  do  the  subsoil  act. 
Do  you  think  this  a  good  plan?  Or  would 
it  be  better  to  sow  the  turnips  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  this  Fall  and  sow  the  Alfalfa: 
the  following  year?  In  this  event  it  might 
be  necessary  to  lime  the  soil,  which  would 
be  no  small  task.  Perhaps  the  turnips 
would  furnish  too  much  shade  for  Alfalfa. 
Please  give  your  opinion  of  these  plans, 
telling  at  the  same  time  how  much  seed 
should  be  used  per  acre.  x.  y.  g. 

Ohio. 

I  wish  every  farmer  could  have  a  field 
of  Alfalfa,  but  I  fear  our  friend  will 
never  get  to  one  on  this  road.  I  don’t 
think  that  is  Alfalfa  soil.  The  hard 
clay_  subsoil  is  a  bad  thing  for  Alfalfa 
to  live  on.  There  ought  to  be  an  open, 
porous  subsoil  to  give  it  the  best  chance. 
The  Cow-horn  turnips  will  not  take  the 
full  place  of  a  subsoil  plow.  I  stand 
by  my  good  friend  the  turnip,  but  after 
all  his  roots  are  not  made  of  steel,  and 
lie  cannot  rip  the  subsoil  up.  Again,  I 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  anything 
with  the  Alfalfa.  The  turnips  will  do  it 
no  good,,  and  most  likely  hurt  the  seed- 
mg.  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  will 
be  all  right,  for  this  clover  is  a  much 
more  vigorous  starter  than  Alfalfa.  I 
should  not  think  of  seeding  Alfalfa  on. 
such  soil  without  thorough  subsoiling 
and  heavy  liming.  I  would  use  25 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre,  and 
should  then  feel  that  the  chances  were 
against  me.  I  am  simply  talking  from 
my  own  experience,  and  after  all,  that 
has  not  yet  got  anywhere  near  success. 

H.  W.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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Bigger  Crops, 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work — Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
things  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
using  the  guaranteed 

“Acme”,  /Try 

,  It 
Free 


All  Steel. 

Lightest 

Riding 

Harrow 

Built. 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  fine,  smooth  seed 
bed  it  prepares,  in  al  1  soils,  u  nder  al  1  conditions : 
How  the  knives  cat  through  to  the  undersoil, 
chopping  the  burled  sod  or  trash  but  never 
dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  all 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  1 1  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


nave  KunmngWatei* 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

.  Free  Book  about  R!fo  and  FosUt 
L  Hydraulic  Rams  vlll  tell  you  how 
oaay ,  simple  and  Inexpensive  1 1  is.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  hoight.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  N o  trouble  or  ex- 
1  pen  no  to  maintain.  Wrlto  Today  foj 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPART,  111  Broadway,  New  York  Cltf 


Let  this 

Free 


tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 


You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal, ‘‘Send  me  your  potato  book.” 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


Box  525,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS'  umSf&AL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

^°?w,ever7  condition  of  truck  growing1  from- 
drill  ana  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 

mm 


“Put  Yourself 


PUT  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  man  behind 
the  desk— the  man  who  directs  the  work 
of  others — the  man  who  is  a  power  in  a 
big  city. 

You  can  do  it— 

You  can  be  as  big  a  man  as  he— 

You  can  make  as  much  money  as  he — 

You  can  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  he— 
It  you  get  the  knowledge  that  has  put  him  in 
his  place. 

We  will  send  you  that  knowledge  in  compact, 
easily  accessible  form— easy  to  read,  and  with 
everything  fully  explained  in  a  plain,  simple 
and  easy  way. 

You  can  get  all  this  in  the  CYCLOPEDIArOF 
ENGINEERING—  - 

On  free  trial,  express  prepaid,  for  5  days’ 
examination  at  your  leisure  in  your  own  home. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  pay  in  advance. 
If  you  do  not  find  these  books  all  we  claim 
them  to  be,  simply  return  them  at  our  expense 
and  you  have  not  paid  us  a  cent,  and  do  not  owe 
us  a  cent. 

If  you  want  to  keep  them— the  price,  for  a 
limited  time  only,  is  $14.80,  instead  of  S3G.00,  less 
than  half  the  regular  price — and  you  can  pay 
the  S14.80  on  small,  easy,  monthly  payments. 

After  you  have  studied  these  books  in  your 
own  home  in  your  spare  time,  you  will  have 
the  best  foundation  for  becoming  a  Big  man  in 
a  big  city. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering  gives  you  all 
the  knowledge  that  working  engineers  have 
gained  by  years  of  hard  work  and  close  study. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering  is  the  most 
practical— the  most  complete— the  most  easily 
understood  work  ever  published  on  Engines — 
Steam,  Gas  and  Oil, — Marine  Engineering — 
Electricity— Automobiles— Steam  Engines— 
Boilers— Pumps— Refrigeration— Heating  by 
Furnace— Steam  and  Hot  Water,  and  a  full 
list  of  other  engineering  subjects. 

The  greatest  authorities,  the  most  practical 
experts,  the  best  known  engineers  have  helped 
to  make  this  great  work  the  best  in  the  world 
for  home  study. 

The  “ Cyclopedia  of  Engineering"  is  made  up 
from  the  regular  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence,  and  arranged 
especially  for  a  practical  reference  library. 

It  was  written  by  expert  teachers  and 
working  engineers  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  in  the  lines. 

Among  these  men  are  Louis 
Derr,  A.  M.,  S.  B.,  Associate 
Professor,  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology;  F.  B.  Crocker, 

E.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  De- 


in  His  Place” 


partment  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Columbia 
University;  L.  S.  Marks,  S.  B.,  M.  M.  E.f  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Harvard  University;  C.  L.  Griffin,  S.  B.,  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineer,  Semet-Solvay  Co.;  W.  B. 
Snow,  S.  B.,  Mechanical  Engineer,  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vantCo.;L.  V.  Ludy,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering,  Purdue  University;  C.  L. 
Hubbard,  S.  B.,  M.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer  on 
Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting;  G.  L.  Fow¬ 
ler,  A.  B.,  M.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer;  L.  K. 
Sager,  S.  B.t  Patent  Attorney  and  Electrical 
Expert;  F.  W.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Machine 
Shop  W ork.Mechanic  Arts  High  School, Boston. 

The  six  massive  volumes  (page  size  7x10  in.) 
are  bound  in  half  red  morocco,  3,000  pages, 
over  2,000  diagrams,  sections,  tables,  formu¬ 
lae,  etc.  Complete  sets  of  test  questions  in 
every  volume,  thus  combining  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  text  book  and  reference  work. 

It  will  only  cost  you  a  postage  stamp  to  send 
us  the  free  coupon. 

Sign  and  send  it  to  us  now  and  save  $21.20. 

W e  have  only  a  limited  number  of  these  books 
that  we  can  sell  at  this  very  low  price — so  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  once  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Address  O.  C.  MILLER,  State  Secretary, 

Room  45  Administration  Building, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE  * 
CHICAGO  / 


/  Free 

j,*  Coupon 

y  Room  4S 
f  Administration 
/  Bldg., 

S  American  School 
y  of  Correspondence, 
y  Chicago. 

*  Please  send  set  Cyclo- 
pedia  Engineering  for 
■  6  days’  free  examination, 
r  all  express  prepaid.  X  will 
send  82  within  one  week 
and  82  a  month  until  $14.80  Is 
*  paid;  otherwise  I  will  notify  you 
y  to  send  for  the  books  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

t 

y  Kamo. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  18f>0. 

I’utillKhed  weekly  by  the  Rural  I’ttliliKhlnir  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d„  or  8*a  marks,  or  10 ‘a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  tlio  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 

10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Could  The  R.  N.-Y. 
alone  and  unaided,  except  by  its  readers,  have  ever 
kept  this  catttle  case  alive  and  made  it  the  great  issue 
in  farm  discussions  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  founded 
on  true  principle ? 

* 

Nothing  new  about  those  libel  suits.  We  ordered 
them  for  trial  at  the  March  term,  but  Mr.  Dawley  has 
not  served  a  cross  notice  as  is  customary.  We  look  to 
Governor  Hughes  to  force  him  into  court  without  de¬ 
lay.  As  it  is  we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  suits 
against  ourselves  to  trial. 

* 

We  invite  attention  to  the  clear  and  forcible  article 
by  John  Q.  Wells  on  page  166.  These  pheasants  were 
first  brought  in  as  a  plaything  for  “sportsmen.”  It 
was  quite  easy  to  get  a  law  passed  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  since  few  can  realize  an  evil  until  it  becomes 
large  enough  to  menace  property  or  personal  rights. 
If  these  pheasants  are  to  be  protected  by  law  much 
longer  they  will  spread  all  over  the  State  and  country, 
and  do  vast  damage  to  crops.  New  York  farmers 
should  be  warned  in  time,  and  all  combine  with  those 
who  live  in  different  districts  to  put  these  feathered 
robbers  out  of  business. 

* 

Here  we  have  it  straight  from  a  Montana  apple 
grower: 

Why  don’t  the  eastern  fruit  growers  form  organizations 
similar  to  those  of  the  West f  Ask  them.  o.  h.  b. 

We  have  been  asking  them  for  a  good  many  years 
without  any  satisfactory  answer.  Our  belief  is  that 
these  organizations  do  best  for  wholesaling — at  a  long 
distance  from  the  market.  When  you  get  closer  to 
the  retail  markets  it  is  harder  to  get  growers  to  act 
together,  since  there  is  far  more  competition  for  their 
fruit.  We  think  our  eastern  growers  could  combine 
to  handle  the  retail  markets  in  our  large  cities,  but 
they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  try  it. 

* 

The  following  statement  is  credited  to  Hon.  Chas. 
E.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New  York: 

When  you  Ret  out  where  a  man  has  a  little  elbow  room 
and  a  chance  to  develop  he  has  thoughts  of  his  own. 

1 1  is  thinking  is  not  supplied  to  him  every  night  and 
every  morning,  and  he  is  less  of  a  machine  and  more 
of  a  man,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers  need 
to  be  looked  upon  or  want  to  be  looked  upon  as  depend¬ 
ents  of  the  State.  They  do  not  come  to  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  asking  alms.  They  are  self-reliant,  they  arc  in¬ 
telligent.  What  we  want  in  connection  with  agriculture  is 
what  we  want  in  connection  with  every  other  field  of  noble 
effort. 

We  take  it  that  the  Governor  made  that  statement 
as  a  theory.  The  farmers  are  now  demonstrating  it  to 
be  a  fact  in  their  letters  to  the  Governor.  They  do 
not  ask  for  alms,  but  they  want  something  to  say  in 
the  selection  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
them.  These  words  of  Governor  Hughes  fit  the 
farmer,  and  that  is  just  why  the  farmer  wants  the 
Governor’s  words  to  fit  the  men  in  public  office. 

* 

The  papers  report  a  political  meeting  in  Brooklyn 
at  which  ex-Governor  Bachelder  of  New  Hampshire 
said : 

I  told  your  Governor  lhat  the  farmers  of  the  country 
were  for  him.  Did  he  take  me  in  a  hack  room  and  tell 
me  what  I  was  to  get  in  return  for  my  work  in  promoting 
the  Hughes  sentiment  in  New  England?  Did  he  promise 
me  any  future  reward  for  stating  to  him  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  were  for  him?  Not  a  hit  of  It.  He  merely 
answered,  ‘‘Mr.  Bachelder,  you  are  taking  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  when  you  make  that  statement.” 

We  think  Governor  Hughes  was  right.  He  no 
doubt  had  in  mind  the  mountain  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  writing  about  this  cattle  case. 


Another  case  where  the  the  “papers”  need  tailoring 
seems  to  be  up  in  the  Hampshire  Swine  Association. 
This  is  a  new  association  which  records  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  breed  of  swine.  The  president  comes  out 
squarely  with  charges  against  the  secretary.  The  latter, 
however,  by  using  a  lot  of  proxy  votes  was  re-elected 
— no  attention  being  paid  to  the  charges.  They  were 
waved  aside  with  a  remark  which  sounds  very  familiar 
to  us.  “This  is  personal  business  with  his  customers 
and  not  a  cause  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.”  Mr.  John  Goodwine,  Jr.,  who  presented  the 
charges,  stuck  to  his  guns  and  has  printed  the  whole 
matter  for  distribution.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Good- 
wine,  but  we  like  the  way  he  does  business.  He  tells 
the  people  that  the  future  of  Hampshire  swine  depends 
“not  so  much  as  to  how  many  breeders  there  are  in 
the  country,  but  as  to  how  the  offices  or  management 
is  conducted.”  Who  in  the  world  will  have  any  respect 
for  the  association  if  it  lacks  the  courage  and  the 
power  to  keep  its  records  clean? 

* 

This  year  the  New  York  Legislature  is  again  asked 
to  appropriate  $50,000  with  which  to  build  an  assembly 
hall  at  the  Geneva  Station.  Last  year  we  called  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
such  expenditure.  The  result  showed  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  The  real  demand  for  it 
seemed  to  come  from  farmers  who  live  within  75  miles 
of  the  station.  Outside  of  this  territory  few  people 
express  any  particular  interest  in  the  plan.  We  think 
the  station  will  do  better  to  go  to  farmers,  for  it 
cannot  hope  to  bring  many  farmers  to  Geneva.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  State  buy  several  farms,  well 
located,  but  now  run  down.  Have  these  farms  rep¬ 
resent  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  let  the  station 
develop  them  in  a  way  that  will  combine  science, 
sense  and  economy.  Have  outdoor  meetings  held 
on  these  farms  during  the  season,  with  the  experts 
present  to  answer  questions.  The  money  spent  on 
such  work  would  do  the  State  far  more  good  than  an 
assembly  hall  located  at  Geneva. 

* 

Almost  every  day  we  have  letters  asking  about  cer¬ 
tain  brands  of  fertilizer.  The  best  advice  is  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  report  and  see 
what  the  chemists  find  in  these  goods.  The  articles  on 
“A  Bag  of  Fertilizer”  were  designed  to  help  just 
such  cases,  and  none  should  think  of  buying  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  mixed  fertilizer  without  first  studying  the  bul¬ 
letins.  A  Vermont  reader  has  gone  through  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  bulletin  of  that  State  and  finds,  among  other 
things,  the  following  statements  about  certain  brands : 

“The  guarantee  of  these  goods  is  bo  index  of  their 
composition.”  “Guarantee  bears  no  relation  vvlialsoe.ver 
to  the  actual  composition.”  “Do  not  afford  a  commercial 
equivalent  of  their  guarantee.”  Nearly  two  per  cent 
short  of  their  guarantee  of  phosphoric  acid.” 

Now,  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  fertilizer  of  either  of  these  four  brands  after 
what  the  chemist  prints  in  this  bulletin.  There  was 
a  time  when  people  bought  fertilizer  by  its  smell,  but 
now  the  chemist’s  test  tube  beats  the  farmer's  nose 
out  of  sight.  There  is  little  need  of  using  the  latter 
instrument  except  to  tell  when  ammonia  is  being  lost. 
Study  the  fertilizer  bulletins. 

* 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  arc  no  actual 
farmers  among  those  who  control  the  County  Fair 
Associations  in  New  York.  We  know  a  number  of 
such  farmers,  but  they  are  in  a  minority.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  are  controlled  and  represented  by  the  other 
class.  What  we  object  to  is  that  politicians  should 
put  the  great  body  of  farmers  of  this  State  in  the 
position  of  demanding  graft  in  the  place  of  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  share.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  when  the 
politicians  intimate  that  they  will  prevent  the  passage 
of  an  anti-gambling  law  unless  the  county  fairs  are 
provided  for  by  a  direct  appropriation.  We  believe 
in  liberal  appropriations  for  every  part  of  agricultural 
education  that  is  practical  and  conducted  honestly. 
The  State  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to  foster 
agriculture  and  increase  farm  prosperity  and  values. 
Are  the  county  fairs  as  at  present  conducted  educa¬ 
tional  in  character?  If  they  are  the  State  may  well 
give  them  every  dollar  they  need  for  a  clean,  honest 
exhibition.  If  they  do  not  educate  the  State  has  no 
business  to  give  them  a  cent.  That  is  the  truth  and 
no  politician  should  be  permittted  to  put  farmers  on 
record  as  willing  to  support  gambling  if  these  fairs 
are  not  provided  for. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  died  in  poverty  and  sorrow. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  neither  wife,  children 
nor  permanent  home — his  life  having  been  given  to 
ideals  which  while  enriching  others  left  him  in  poverty. 
Jacob  Moore  spent  his  life  in  developing  new  fruits 
and  in  horticultural  experiments.  Left  with  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  he  spent  it  all,  as  well  as  the  earnings 
of  a  lifetime,  in  developing  and  testing  new  fruits. 
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Such  work  came  to  he  a  passion  with  him,  and  with¬ 
out  business  instinct  he  saw  the  material  fruits  of 
his  toil  go  to  others.  At  the  age  of  72  he  was  left 
with  scarcely  enough  revenue  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  his  work  has  added  millions  to  the 
general  wealth  and  the  private  fortunes  of  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  men.  Like  E.  W.  Bull,  who  gave  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  to  the  world,  Jacob  Moore  was  forced  to 
spend  his  last  years  keenly  feeling  the  injustice  oj 
conditions  which  may  send  the  inventor  of  a  new 
broom  to  a  palace  and  the  originator  of  a  new  fruit 
to  the  poorhouse.  Jacob  Moore  deserves  a  monument 
over  his  grave,  but  he  should  have  had  a  home  and 
comforts  before  his  grave  was  made.  The  soldier 
who  fights  for  his  country  is  pensioned  when  old  age 
comes.  Men  like  Jacob  Moore  do  more  than  the  sol¬ 
dier  and  are  more  deserving  of  pension. 

* 

Some  friend  has  sent  us  a  post  card  on  which  we 
find  the  following: 

If  whiskey  interferes  with  your  business, 
give  up  your  business. 

From  our  limited  experience  we  should  say  that  this 
advice  is  sound.  No  business  can  possibly  prosper 
if  whiskey  once  gets  into  it.  Of  course  we  must  ex¬ 
cept  the  saloon  business,  but  when  whiskey  (or  hard 
cider)  gets  a  good  grip  on  any  part  of  farming  you 
might  as  well  try  to  run  a  machine  with  broken  cog 
wheels.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  very  strange  that 
many  farmers  are  apparently  so  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  the  saloon  and  its  influence.  They  must  see  how  it 
affects  hired  help— unreliable  at  best,  but  dangerous 
when  filled  with  what  the  rumshop  has  to  offer  them. 
Of  course,  too,  they  can  see  the  gang  of  loafers  and 
rowdies  that  is  bred  in  every  country  town  by  a 
saloon.  Their  women  may  be  insulted  and  their 
children  corrupted  by  these  hangers-on.  Of  course, 
too,  they  know  that  many  a  workingman’s  family  must 
go  without  luxuries— to  say  nothing  of  comforts— 
because  a  large  share  of  the  man’s  earnings  go  into 
the  saloon.  Those  who  sell  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  or 
milk  at  retail  in  country  towns  well  know  how  women 
and  children  crave  these  things  and  would  buy  them 
if  they  could  only  have  that  saloon  money!  We  have 
had  faith  to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  farmers 
would  realize  these  things.  That  they  are  doing  so 
explains  the  wonderful  spread  of  temperance  senti¬ 
ment  all  over  the  country.  We  are  told  that  already 
33,000,000  Americans  live  in  territory  where  the  sale 
of  liquor  as  a  beverage  is  prohibited.  Probably 
30,000,000  of  these  people  live  in  the  country.  By  all 
means— “if  whiskey  interferes  with  your  business,  give 
up  your  business” — long  enough  to  put  whiskey  out  of 
business! 


BREVITIES. 

If  you  would  have  a  garden  fair, 

Three  solid  pillars  you  must  square. 

To  earn  a  recompense  for  toll, 

You  first  must  have  a  proper  soil ; 

Far  better  let  it  run  to  weed 
Unless  you  furnish  proper  seed, 

And  then  no  prizes  you  will  get 
Unless  you  water  it  with  sweat. 

How  well  do  your  own  words  fit  yout 

The  real  estate  agent’s  story  is  always  prepared  to  bo 
discounted. 

One  of  our  readers,  an  elderly  man,  sold  his  farm,  but 
made  sure  that  the  man  wlio  bought  it  became  a  R.  N.-. 
Y.  subscriber. 

A  reader  in  the  Hudson  Valley  ordered  two-year-old 
Baldwin  trees  for  planting.  The  nurseryman  wants  to 
substitute  Sutton.  We  would  not  do  it  for  that  section 
— better  use  one-year  Baldwins  if  necessary. 

A  great  deal  of  “corn  judging”  is  being  done  at  insti¬ 
tutes  and  fairs.  The  ear  alone  is  considered.  Why  not 
consider  the  entire  stalk?  With  us  the  stalk  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  ear.  Who  would  give  a  final  decision  on 
silage  corn  by  the  ear  alone? 

A  reader  has  a  little  farm  and  works  in  town.  ITe  has 
to  he  away  all  day.  Think  of  hiring  an  unknown  for¬ 
eigner  from  a  city  agency.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  him 
alone  all  day  with  wife  and  daughters?  We  would  not 
take  the  risk  with  any  saloon  within  reach. 

We  haven’t  heard  much  from  our  ginseng  friends  of 
late.  Now  comes  the  story  of  a  Kentuckian  who  five  years 
ago  invested  .$10  in  ginseng  seeds.  Nbw  he  has  $10,000 
wortli  on  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  hasn’t  done 
as  much  as  a  week’s  work  in  the  entire  five  years.  What 
next? 

In  the  old  days  of  Rome  this  joke  was  cracked  at  the 
slave :  “When  one’s  work  is  In  a  distant  field  where 
the  master  rarely  comes,  one  is  not  a  servitor  hut  a  mas¬ 
ter  !”  The  modern  hired  man  will  appreciate  that.  lie 
must  have  strong  character  to  make  the  papers  fit  the  job 
on  a  hot  day  in  a  distant  field. 

In  a  town  on  the  Delaware  peninsula  we  talked  with 
two  men  who  did  not  know  each  other.  One  wanted  to 
get  away  to  the  Far  West,  where  he  thought  he  could  do> 
better.  The  other  had  just  come  from  the  West,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  peninsula  offered  far  better  chances  for 
him. 

“Use  the  blue  pencil  on  my  copy”  writes  a  man  who 
sends  a  strong  article.  “Do  not  he  afraid  of  hurting  my 
feelings.  I  am  50  and  gray-headed.”  Not  so  long  ago 
another  gray-haired  man  said  :  “Do  not  touch  the  copy 
I  send  you.  I  would  rather  have  you  cut  out  my  vermiform 
appendix  than  blue  pencil  a  sentence.” 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  MELVIN  BENEDICT. 

It  was  with  increasing  indignation  that  I  read  the 
account  of  the  scurrilous  attack  credited  to  have  been 
made  by  Dawley’s  organ,  The  Country  Gentleman, 
on  the  veracity  of  Melvin  Benedict’s  testimony  in  the 
famous  Jersey  cattle  case.  You  so  vividly  portrayed 
the  home  life  and  environment  under  which  he  was 
reared  that  it  awoke  a  long  train  of  tender  recollec¬ 
tions.  If  he  has  given  false  testimony  then  he  is  not 
true  to  his  pedigree  any  more  than  Dawley’s  alleged 
Jerseys.  [Remember  the  influences  of  environment. 
— Eds.]  T  worked  for  his  father  in  the  capacity  of 
milk  peddler  in  1890,  when  Melvin  was  a  little  curly- 
haired  boy  about  five  years  old,  I  should  think,  and 
can  vividly  recall  his  little  curly  head  bowed  over  his 
plate  as  his  sainted  father  implored  God’s  grace.  I 
saw  that  same  father  sacrifice  his  life  in  devotion  to 
that  family  of  five  children,  of  whom  Melvin  was  the 
oldest,  and  watched  the  boy  manfully  try  to  shoulder 
the  burden  his  father  laid  down.  My  life  work  led 
me  to  Cortland  Normal,  and  through  many  a  deviating 
pathway  since  graduating  from  there,  but  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  widowed  mother  on 
two  or  three  occasions  at  intervals  of  several  years, 
and  found  the  mother  training  up  her  children  in  the 
way  their  father  would  have  had  them  go.  I  never 
found  Melvin  at  home,  but  know  that  she  considered 
Mr.  Dawley  her  benefactor  by  giving  Melvin  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man’s  blood  boil  to 
think  of  Dawley  now  trying  to  impeach  his  testimony. 

1 1  is  case,  T  think,  is  getting  desperate.  Give  him  no 
quarter  until  he  is  brought  to  justice.  Forgive  this 
unsolicited  letter,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  utter¬ 
ance.  ROBERT  S.  WELCH. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTE  SPEAKERS  ADVISE  FREE  USE 
OF  WHITEWASH. 

At  a  recent  farmers’  institute  I  privately  asked  one 
of  the  speakers  a  question  about  the  Jersey  cattle. 
“What  Jersey  cattle?”  he  asked. 

“The  ones  Mr.  Dawley  sold  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  replied. 
He  at  once  inferred  that  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
said :  “Oh,  I  know  a  litle  about  that,  and  all  that  ails 
TheR.  N.-Y.  is  that  Mr. Dawley  gave  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  a  job  of  printing  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  wanted.” 
About  a  year  ago,  in  advising  the  free  use  of  white¬ 
wash  in  the  barns  to  cover  various  defects,  an  institute 
speaker  said:  “I  keep  a  barrel  mixed  all  the  time  for 
instant  use.”  I  wonder  if  the  Jersey  cattle  case  got 
anything  out  of  that  barrel.  Whitewash  is  great  stuff 
to  get  on  other  things  besides  the  stable:  especially 
when  put  on  with  a  powerful  spray  pump,  and  if  the 
hose  slips  off  the  pump  it  would  be  apt  to  get  on 
anything  in  the  way,  no  matter  if  it  were  Mr.  Dawley 
and  the  Jersey  cattle.  That  bunch  seems  to  be  in  the 
way  to  get  whitewashed.  Perhaps  the  hose  has 
slipped  off  the  pump  (the  Agricultural  Department) 
and  a  big  dose  of  whitewash  accidentally  (?)  got  on 
that  bunch.  I  think  the  institute  man  of  whom  I 
asked  the  above  question  would  not  feel  bad  if  it  were 
just  so.  A.  O.  HINES. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  case  where  the  papers  do  not 
fit  the  lie!  Our  new  press  began  operations  about 
January  1,  1908.  Up  to  that  time  every  bit  of  our 
printing  was  done  by  others,  and  everything  now,  ex¬ 
cept  printing  the  paper,  is  done  outside.  We  have 
never  been  in  a  position  to  do  printing  jobs  for  Mr. 
Dawley,  never  asked  him  for  one,  and  would  not  have 
taken  it  if  he  had  offered  it.  This  institute  speaker 
evidently  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  explains 
the  attitude  of  The  Country  Gentleman.  No  doubt 
Brother  Tucker  will  tell  the  whole  story  when  he 
answers  that  question  put  up  to  him  last  week.  We 
suggest  adding  50  per  cent  carbolic  acid  to  that  white¬ 
wash  ! 


“CIVIL  RIGHTS”  IN  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  there  never  has 
been  a  purely  farm  question  that  has  stirred  up  the 
interest  and  discussion  which  this  Jersey  cattle  case 
is  responsible  for.  All  are  interested  in  it.  Here  is 
a  note  from  a  little  Massachusetts  boy: 

I  am  a  boy  10  years  old.  Grandpa  Rives  me  a  dollar 
to  renew  my  subscription.  Grandpa  likes  the  way  you 
stand  up  for  Jersey  cattle. 

In  the  same  mail  comes  this  note  from  a  Jersey- 
man,  with  the  money  for  three  subscriptions: 

My  first  subscription  to  “Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker” 
was.  I  think,  1858;  lust  rounding  out  50  years,  and  your 
stand  taken  in  the  Dawley-A.  J.  C.  C.  case  adds  to  my 
appreciation  of  It.  e.  l.  bolx.es. 

That  boy  gets  it  right — “stand  up  for  Jersey  cattle!” 
The  Country  Gentleman  tries  to  make  out  that  we 
have  injured  the  breed,  but  this  10-year-old  boy  knows 
if  Mr.  Tucker  does  not  that  the  best  friend  the  Jersey 
cow  can  have  is  one  who  will  fight  for  her  character 
and  pedigree.  A  hired  man  working  by  the  day  in 
West  Virginia  offers  to  pay  money  out  of  his  scanty 
wages  to  fight  the  suits  in  court.  An  eminent  law¬ 
yer  has  offered  his  services  free.  A  hard-working 
woman  in  Vermont  wrote  Governor  Hughes  and 
offers  her  mite,  and  a  Kansas  breeder  says :  “Draw 
on  me  for  $25  whenever  you  need  it.”  It  is  all  one 
way,  for  people  see  clearly  just  what  there  is  at  stake. 
Regiments  of  those  who  wrote  Governor  Hughes  and 
received  his  circular  are  writing  him  again.  Invaria¬ 
bly  they  receive  the  following: 

Dear  Sir :  Governor  Hughes  directs  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant.  He  under¬ 
stands  that  the  Dawley  suit,  to  which  reference  was 
made  In  the  letter  previously  sent  you,  will  be  tried  within 
a  few  weeks.  Any  necessary  departmental  investigation 
will  be  had  in  due  course,  without  partiality  to  any  party, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  rights  of  either. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ROBERT  H.  FULLER, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Many  of  them  write  the  third  in  reply  to  this,  and 
are  prepared  to  write  No.  4  and  No.  5  if  need  be. 
They  tell  Governor  Hughes  that  they  care  little  about 


those  Dawley  suits,  since  they  cannot  settle  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved. 

As  for  any  “departmental  investigation”  on  January 
16  we  put  four  definite  charges  against  Mr.  Dawley 
before  Governor  Hughes.  Two  of  them  have  been 
printed — they  refer  to  entries  of  cattle  for  prizes  at 
the  State  Fair.  Another  referred  to  an  alleged  pay¬ 
ment  of  State  money  for  a  private  purpose.  The 
charges  were  simply  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from 
them,  though  half  an  hour’s  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  would  show  the  facts.  It  is  admitted  that  Daw¬ 
ley  exhibited  the  cattle  and  that  other  parties  exhib¬ 
ited  an  animal  which  was  in  Dawlcy’s  name  on  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  records.  Is  a  State  official  justified  in  do¬ 
ing  that?  In  what  possible  way  could  a  plain  answer 
to  that  question  prejudice  any  of  Dawlcy’s  “civil 
rights”  or  interfere  with  justice  in  his  libel  suits? 
Does  Governor  Hughes  really  imagine  that  the 
farmers  cannot  see  that  point? 


FROM  A  BREEDER’S  STANDPOINT. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  now  famous 
Rogcrs-Dawley  controversy,  as  it  affects  every  breeder 
of  live  stock  indirectly.  If  the  charges  are  true  against 
a  breeder  holding  the  responsible  position  as  Director 
of  Farmers’  Institutes,  what  might  we  expect  of  the 
ordinary  breeder?  This  affair  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  two  of  our  agricultural  papers  for  months, 
yet  nothing  definite  has  grown  out  of  it.  I  say  it 
affects  every  breeder  from  the  fact  that  it  causes  sus¬ 
picion  that  all  breeding  associations  might  have 
breeders  who  are  counterfeiting.  I  consider  this  a 
serious  charge.  Would  it  lie  a  greater  fraud  for  a 
person  to  return  bogus  money  for  genuine  than  a  bogus 
animal?  I  can  see  but  little  difference.  It  certainly 
would  be  fraud  and  deception  and  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  As  a  breeder  I  can  see  how  every  Jersey 
breeder  who  has  individuals  in  his  herd  that  trace  in 
any  way  to  Dawley’s  breeding  or  transactions  is  sit¬ 
uated.  How  could  a  breeder  conscientiously  sell  and 
transfer  animals  as  purebred  that  trace  to  those  sold 
Rogers  by  Dawley?  While  it  affects  Jersey  breeders 
more  than  all  others,  it  must  be  investigated  in  order 
to  restore  confidence  to  those  interested  in  purebred 
stock.  As  it  is  a  Jersey  breeder  who  is  accused  it 
should  be  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  conduct  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  from  the  very  existence  of  Dawley  as  a 
breeder  up  to  the  present.  It  should  not  go  back  only 
two  or  three  years.  I  would  no  sooner  believe  it  the 
first  offense  of  a  breeder  who  sells  bogus  cattle  in  car¬ 
load  lots  than  the  first  offense  of  a  burglar  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  rob  a  bank  by  daylight.  Begin  an  investi¬ 
gation  at  the  bottom.  Be  thorough.  Settle  it  forever. 
If  the  charges  made  are  true  every  animal  recorded 
that  appears  to  be  bogus  should  be  removed  off  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  records,  including  their  progeny.  This 
would  put  the  Association  beyond  suspicion,  and  every 
A.  J.  C.  C.  breeder  could  look  a  purchaser  in  the  face 
and  say  “My  herd  is  strictly  pure.”  Why  are  they  so 
slow  to  act?  Is  it  possible  that  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Club  have  some  of  Dawley’s  breeding 
in  their  herds,  and  do  not  care  to  show  their  hand,  and 
live  in  hopes  it  will  be  dropped?  I  can  see  how  Daw¬ 
ley  is  in  position  to  make  sales  through  his  being  con¬ 
nected  with  farmers’  institutes,  as  he  is  coming  in 
contact  with  breeders  all  over  the  State  personally,  and 
all  over  the  United  States  by  way  of  advertisments. 
Let  me  illustrate:  I  want  to  purchase  some  Jerseys. 
I  look  over  the  advertisements.  Here  is  one  of  John 
Doc.  This  does  not  signify  so  very  much.  But  let 
us  annex  some  official  title.  Now  we  read  John  Doe, 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  or  Director  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes  of  New  York  State.  T  would  consider  the 
official  title  of  Governor  annexed  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  people  of  New  York  State,  and  of  Director  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  as  a  guarantee  from  those  who 
made  the  appointment  that  if  l  made  a  purchase  the 
papers  would  fit  the  individuals.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  individuals  bred  by  Dawley  are  scattered  over  a 
large  territory,  and  would  prove  a  serious  loss  to 
Jersey  breeders  if  an  investigation  proved  they  were 
bogus.  Yet  I  can  see  no  other  way.  It  is  only  jus¬ 
tice  to  one  of  our  noted  dairy  breeds  and  her  breeders. 
I  was  in  hopes  the  Governor  would  take  the  matter 
up.  If  it  does  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  who 
does  it  concern?  It  must  be  straightened  out.  The 
breeding  interests  of  purebred  stock  are  of  too  great 
importance  to  allow  charges  of  so  serious  a  nature  to 
go  unnoticed.  It  would  encourage  fraud  and  decep¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  every  breeding  associa¬ 
tion ;  a  bar  to  every  honorable  breeder.  Why  hesitate? 
Do  it  now;  investigate.  If  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  not, 
and  the  Governor  cannot,  and  it  must  be  done  by 
some  individual,  I  say  it  is  “up  to”  honest  breeders 
of  live  stock  to  contribute  an  amount  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  same.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  head  the  list  With  a  $5  subscription,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  many  Jersey  breeders  who  have  hundreds 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  breed  would  contribute  many 
times  this  amount  to  have  their  herds  placed  beyond 
suspicion.  Ayrshire  breeder. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  stated,  Mr.  F.  B.  Keeney,  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  is  now 
conducting  a  private  investigation.  He  was  instructed 
to  look  up  the  animals  registered  and  transferred  by 
Mr.  Dawley  during  the  last  six  years. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC — Foster  M.  Voorhees,  ex-Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Frank  G.  Combes  were  Indicted  February  13 
by  the  special  Grand  Jury  which  has  been  investigating 
banking  cases.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  president  of  the  Hankers 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  got  into  trouble  two  years 
or  so  ago,  and  Mr.  Combes  was  secretary.  Roth  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  perjury  in  submitting  a  false  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  The  Investigation 
was  taken  up  on  the  report  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Insurance  Kelsey,  who  called  the  attention 
of  the  District  Attorney  to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Seventy-two  men,  representatives  of  all  the 
classes  of  labor  employed  on  the  New  Orleans  river  front, 
and  who  compose  a  union  known  as  the  Dock  and  Cotton 


Council,  were  indicted  by  the  United  States  Grand  Jury 
February  14  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  restrain  trade 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti  trust  law.  The  indict¬ 
ments  folowed  the  refusal  of  the  Dock  and  Cotton  Council 
to  permit  the  Coal  Wheelers’  Union  to  coal  the  steamer 
IIab!l.  The  agent  of  the  1 1  a  b  i  I  signed  an  agreement  with 
tbe  union,  had  bis  vessel  coaled,  and  then  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney. 
.  .  .  -’he  flood  at  Pittsburg,  I’a.,  subsided  February 

15.  Manufacturers  estimate  their  loss  at  $2,500,006. 
In  addition  to  this  30,000  men  were  temporarily  out  of 
employment.  .  .  .  County  Judge  Crumbaugh  and  nine 

tobacco  buyers  living  at  Eddyville,  Kv..  were  taken  from 
their  homes  February  16  by  200  masked  night  raiders, 
stripped  and  bound  to  hitching  posts  in  front  of  the 
Western  Kentucky  penitentiary  and  lashed  until  tbe  ldood 
ran  from  their  wounds.  The  night  raiders  then  untied  them 
and  left  them  to  dress  themselves  in  a  blinding  snow¬ 
storm.  The  outlaws  are  supposed  to  have  cone  from 
Trigg  County  and  are  believed  to  lie  the  same  persons  who 
raided  Hopkinsville  and  Dycusburg.  The  outrage  is  the 
boldest  perpetrated  in  t lie  dark  tobacco  district.  It  was  to 
Punish  Judge  Crumbaugh  for  a  recent  speech  made  bv  him 
in  regard  to  the  Dycusburg  raid,  in  which  he  demanded 
an  investigation.  .  .  .  San  Francisco,  aroused  by  the 

presence  of  bubonic  plague,  has  begun  a  general  cleaning 
jip  movement.  It  is  planned  to  exterminate  rats,  repair 
sewers  that  were  broken  by  the  earthquake  and  compel 
householders  to  observe  the  sanitary  and  garbage  ordi¬ 
nances.  This  movement  was  inaugurated  because  of  wide¬ 
spread  reports  that  bubonic  plague  had  found  fertile! 
soil  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  admitted  that  there  have 
been  cases  of  plague  and  it  is  also  admitted  tint  many 
rats  infected  with  this  disease  have  been  caught.  The 
cleaning  up  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 
who  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  bv  Surgeon-iienerir  Wey- 
man,  head  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Merchants  held  a  general  meeting  and  decided  to  sub¬ 
scribe  $.>00,000  and  employ  750  tnen  for  the  sanitary 
work.  This  fund  and  these  men  are  to  be  handled  bv  Dr. 
B'ue.  •  •  •  With  270  men  captured  in  thirtv-two 

raids  conducted  by  the  State  Police  Department  in  its  war 
against  Black  Hand  bands  that  have  been  terrorizing  the 
foreign  population  in  various  sections  of  Pennsvlvania 
the  authorities  count-  on  crushing  them  out  before  the 
operations  can  extend  to  Americans.  For  months  the 
State  policemen  have  been  waging  war  on  criminal  gangs 
in  tlie  anthracite  regions,  where  bands  have  been  preying 
on  credulous  foreigners,  but  lateiv  there  have  been  signs 
of  the  terrorizing  being  extended  to  Northumberland 
County  people  of  native  birth.  Policemen  have  also  been 
Sent  to  Allegheny  County,  where  threats  were  made 
against  several  prominent  men,  and  special  details  will 
operate  about  Pittsburg  for  some  time  to  come.  Rv  the 
wholesale  arrests  a  large  number  of  law-abiding  foreigners 
will  be  free  of  extortion  of  money  for  some  time.  During 
the  last  year  they  received  letters  signed  “Black  Hand, 
threatening  them  with  murder  or  having  their  homes 
burned  unless  they  contributed  money  to  agents  of  the 
outlaws.  .  .  .  Nearly  dead  from'  thirst  and  with 

hardly  strength  enough  to  whisper,  three  refugees  from 
the  Emily  Reed,  which  was  wrecked  February  14  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nebalem  River,  Washington,  drifted  into 
Neah  Ray,  200  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  in  a  lifeboat  and  were  rescued  by  the  crew  of 
the  sloop  Teckla.  They  had  had  no  food  since  the  Emily 
Reed  went  on  the  rocks.  .  .  .  The  mixing  house  of 

the  General  Explosives  Company,  three  miles  from  Dover, 
N.  .T.,  blew  up  February  18.  Three  men  were  killed. 
They  were  Joseph  Hough,  35  years  old,  of  Dover,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company,  who  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child; 
Jeremiah  Utter,  31  years  old,  of  Snccasunna,  who  leaves 
a  widow  and  four  children,  and  James  Kerera,  28  years 
old,  of  Marysville,  who  was  unmarried  and  the  only  sup¬ 
port  of  a  widowed  mother.  The  building  was  reduced  to 
kindling  wood  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  were  blown  to 
pieces.  Train  No.  3,  known  as  the  Lackawanna  Limited, 
passing  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  had  all  the  windows 
blown  out  and  several  passengers  were  cut.  .  Flood 
damage  was  reported  from  Hazleton,  Indiana,  February 
15.  Rain  resembling  a  cloudburst  in  quantity  fell  for  15 
hours,  causing  the  Wabash,  White  and  Patoka  rivers  to 
rise  rapidly,  while  every  creek  left  its  banks,  damaging 
hundreds  of  acres  of  growing  wheat  and  wrecking  all 
manner  of  bridges,  culverts  and  fences.  The  damage  to 
growing  Winter  wheat  will  go  above  $200,000.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Congress  and  Harvest  creeks,  in  Pike 
County,  water  was  standing  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  over 
a  large  acreage,  with  dozens  of  houses,  fences  and  sheds 
in  driftwood. 

Chum  Zen  Chan,  protegd  of  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
China,  and  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  with  the  class  of  1907.  has  been 
made  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Mukden,  Manchuria.  Chan  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  suitability  of  California  fruit 
trees  in  the  Orient. 


FROM  VERMONT  TO  OHIO. 

After  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years  in 
the  New  England  States  one  returns  to  the  land  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  beef  and  pork  with  a  great  many  new  and 
different  ideas  of  economical  farming  instilled  into  his 
mind.  The  method  used  by  our  sturdy  Yankee  cousins 
in  their  practical  economics,  which  they  on  their  less  fer¬ 
tile  lands  have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  lends  us  aid 
in  watching  the  leakage  in  a  great  many  items  that 
properous  farmers  farther  West  fail  to  notice,  such  ns 
feeding  cattle  and  hogs.  The  amount  of  grain  wasted  in 
the  haphazard  way  the  average  farmer  feeds  in  mud, 
rain  and  snow  alike  Is  considerable,  while  our  eastern 
brother  would  feed  in  troughs  and  on  the  floor  of  an 
enclosed  shed  or  pen.  The  milch  cows  of  the  average 
farmers  ard  roaming  stalk  fields,  old  meadows  or  the 
barnyard,  while  a  great  many  have  only  the  straw  stack 
for  stable.  These  things  the  practical  man  tries  to 
some  extent  to  improve  on,  but  it  is  slow,  as  they  have 
been  raised  up  to  it  and  they  adopt  modern  methods  slowly 
ns  a  rule.  The  Yankee,  with  his  two  hundred  or  more 
acres  would  fertilize  IPs  entire  Spring  crops  with  the 
leakage  and  waste  of  manure  on  the  same  sized  farm  In 
this  immediate  section.  Mnnure  pits  are  a  tiling  Hardly 
known  here.  The  manure  made  this  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  lies  in  the  mnnure  yards  or  barnvards  until  next 
Fall,  or  until  after  harvest,  before  it  is  hauled  on  the 
fields.  About  all  the  farmers  here  haul  on  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  corn  the  following  Spring,  scatter  it  or  dump 
it  in  piles,  more  do  the  later.  A  few  years  ago  they 
used  to  depend  on  the  clover  sod  alone  for  a  crop  of 
corn  and  possibly  two  crops  and  haul  the  manure  on 
the  wheat  ground,  but  now  they  use  what  manure  they 
make  for  corn  and  buy  commercial  fertilizer  for  wheat. 
The  modern  means  of  caring  for  crops  of  the  present; 
day  should  appeal  more  to  the  minds  of  farmers;  for 
instance,  the  shredder  and  husker  of  to-day  make  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  house  an  immense  amount  of 
rough  feed;  consequently  he  can  care  for  more  young 
stock.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  this  would 
necessarily  commend  the  building  of  manure  pits,  feed¬ 
ing  barns  or  arranging  basement  barns  so  that  pits  can 
be  built  to  them,  and  all  grains  fed  inside  barns  or  feed¬ 
ing  sheds,  all  straw  and  parts  of  fodder  not  consumed 
used  as  bedding,  in  fact  about  all  manures  made  could 
be  worked  through  the  pit.  When  in  the  pit  it  is  always 
in  condition  to  haul  at  almost  any  day,  never  frozen  so 
hard  but  what  it  can  be  hauled  out  in  due  season  for  the 
Spring  crops;  no  waiting  for  cornstalks  or  straw  1o  rot 
or  rather  shrink  and  leach.  The  savings  in  this  manner 
of  handling  feeding  crops  and  manure  with  the  increase 
in  crop  amounts  will  very  shortly  pay  for  all  outlay  in 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  land  here  has  reached 
the  stage  when  it  requires  considerable  scientific 
manopuverlng  to  keep  it  producing  heavy  crops,  and  it  is 
a  difficult,  problem  to  build  up  soils  that  have  leached 
the  fertility  nearly  all  away.  It  is  much  easier  for  an 
eastern  farmer  to  locate  here  and  become  accustomed 
to  our  modes  of  doing  farm  businesss  than  for  one  from 
here  to  locate  east  and  farm  as  economically  as  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  think  the  advantages  in  the  East  for  a  great  many 
people  of  limited  means  are  much  better  than  here. 

Western  Ohio.  n.  r.  H. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TO  THYSELF. 

A  solemn  proverb  haunts  my  mind, 

With  meaning  deep  and  vast. 

The  mill  will  never  grind  again 
With  waters  that  are  past 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself, 

Loving  hearts  and  true. 

Golden  years  are  passing  by, 

Life  is  ebbing,  too. 

Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life. 

I/jse  no  happy  day  ; 

Time  can  never  bring  thee  back, 

Chances  swept  away. 

Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid. 

Love  while  life  shall  last. 

The  mill  will  never  grind  again 
With  waters  that  are  past. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Among  new  embroideries  are  edges, 
insertions  and  all-overs  worked  on  fine 
cross-bar  muslin,  one  of  the  prettiest 
patterns  being  large  daisies.  This  trim¬ 
ming  will  be  very  desirable  to  use  with 
corded  or  cross-bar  dimity. 

* 

Scarfs  of  black  Chantilly  lace  eight 
or  10  inches  wide,  and  ll/2  to  two  yards 
long  are  sold  for  hat-bows,  and  are 
likely  to  be  used  a  good  deal.  Of  Course 
the  bows  are  wired.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  look  very  well  if  a  good 
pattern  is  selected. 

.  * 

Here  is  a  Mexican  recipe  for  pot 
roast :  Wipe  clean  about  five  pounds  of 
the  round  of  beef,  place  in  an  earthen 
casserole  or  an  agate  kettle  with  one 
onion  chopped  fine,  a  good-sized  stick  of 
mace,  a  quarter  teaspoon  of  each,  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and  paprika, 
one  bay  leaf,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
a  few  celery  seed,  and  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  black  pepper;  sprinkle  liberally 
with  slightly  browned  flour,  just  cover 
with  water;  put  on  a  close  cover, 
placing  a  weight  on  it ;  put  in  the  oven 
and  let  it  stay  all  day.  Before  serving 
have  some  potatoes  pared,  remove  cover, 
place  potatoes  in  with  meat,  cover  and 
cook  till  they  are  done,  remove  cover 
and  let  it  brown  about  15  minutes. 

* 

Among  the  new  Spring  jacket  suits 
we  have  seen  lately  many  are  made  with 
pleated  skirts,  but  quite  as  many  have 
gored  flare  skirts  with  nine,  eleven  or 
15  gores,  often  with  a  bias  band  six 
inches  wide  about  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  bottom.  We  think  a  great 
many  of  these  gored  flare  skirts  will  be 
seen  the  coming  season;  the  model  is 
attractive  and  will  be  a  change  from 
the  much-worn  pleats.  A  pretty  style 
for  a  cotton  shirt-waist  dress  is  a  15- 
gored  skirt  and  a  yoke  waist  of  some 
solid  color,  having  a  deep  bias  band 
around  the  skirt  of  the  same  color 
striped  with  white,  and  similar  bias  trim¬ 
mings  on  the  waist.  If  desired  the  yoke 

and  cuffs  may  be  of  the  striped  material. 

* 

Scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  will  make 
a  satisfying  emergency  dish.  Break  four 
eggs  into  a  bowl  and  beat  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  and 
add  a  dessertspoonful  of  tomato  catsup 
and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  cooked  bacon 
which  have  been  cut  up  finely  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  in  a  small  saucepan,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  thoroughly  hot  pour  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  eggs  and  stir  until  they  begin  to 
thicken.  When  this  takes  place,  clear 
away  the  thickened  egg  from  the  sides 
of  the  pan,  and  stir  the  mixture  for  a 
few  seconds  more,  taking  care  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  stove  when  it  is 
creamy.  Have  ready  some  small  cups, 
which  have  been  lightly  buttered  and 
made  hot  in  the  oven.  Fill  the  cups  with 
egg  mixture,  scatter  fried  bread  crumbs 
over  the  top  and  serve  at  once. 

* 

The  newspapers  report  that  Charles 
Barnard,  well  known  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  is  conducting  a  “household  ex¬ 
periment  station”  at  his  home  in  Con¬ 


necticut.  “A  housekeeping  experiment 
stafion  is  a  new  idea,”  he  said,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  with  an  interviewer. 
“An  agricultural  station  must  have  barns, 
field  laboratories  and  greenhouses.  It 
is  wholly  different  with  a  housekeeping 
station.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  good 
country  house.  It  should  not  be  a  city 
house,  flat  or  apartment,  because  the 
great  majority  of  housekeepers  in  this 
country  live  out  of  town  or  on  farms 
and  without  gas  or  electric  light.  The 
aim  of  a  housekeeping  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  should  be  to  try  experiments  on  a 
housekeeping  scale  with  ordinary  appli¬ 
ances  and  under  normal  household  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  precisely  what  is  done. 
So  far  as  known  it  is  the  first  house¬ 
keeping  experiment  station  in  the  world 
to  open  its  doors  to  the  housemothers 
of  this  country.”  Mr.  Barnard  tests  all 
sorts  of  household  appliances,  and  con¬ 
siders  their  value;  he  is  also  said  to  be 
making  a  study  of  denatured  alcohol  for 
domestic  use.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
believe  that  household  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  home,  and  under  home  con¬ 
ditions  will  have  a  practical  value  rarely 
attained  by  scholastic  or  institutional 
work,  since  their  field  is  necessarily  dis¬ 
tinct. 

* 

We  often  read  of  crumpets  and  muf¬ 
fins  in  English  books,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  as  good  as  reported.  A 
standard  recipe  for  them  was  given  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  which  we  reprint : 
About  an  hour  before  you  are  ready 
to  bake  the  crumpets,  a  little  longer  in 
cold  weather,  dissolve  half  a  yeast 
cake  in  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  water, 
adding  half  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Now 
mix  together  one  cup  of  water,  one  cup 
of  milk,  and  one  tablespoon  of  lard  and 
scald  it.  When  cool  add  the  dissolved 
yeast  cake  and  sufficient  good  bread 
flour  to  make  a  very  soft  batter.  Upon 
the  thinness  of  this  batter  depends  the 
success  of  the  crumpets,  and  as  some 
flour  thickens  more  than  others,  Jan 
exact  quantity  cannot  be  given.  Cover 
the  bowl  containing  this  mixture,  and 
let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place  about  an 
hour,  or  until  double  its  bulk.  Heat 
the  griddle — a  soapstone  one  is  best — 
and  when  warm,  but  not  hot,  grease  it 
with  butter  or  pork  fat,  grease  muffin 
rings  inside,  place  them  on  the  griddle, 
aud  fill  them  about  one-third  full  with 
the  sponge,  which  should  still  be  a  very 
soft  batter.  Cover  the  rings  with  a 
large  basin  or  tin  cover,  and  let  the 
crumpets  bake  slowly  until  double  their 
height.  Then  let  the  griddle  become 
very  hot  and  continue  baking  the  crum¬ 
pets,  still  covered,  about  10  minutes. 
When  done  they  should  be  white,  soft 
and  full  of  spongy  holes  on  top,  and  a 
deep,  smooth  tan  color  on  the  bottom. 
These  may  be  served  directly  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  tops  with  butter,  but  they  are 
far  better  if  laid  away  in  pairs,  the  top 
sides  together,  until  cold.  Then  toast, 
spread  them  with  butter  and  send  them 
in  piping  hot  for  breakfast,  luncheon  or 
afternoon  tea.  The  English  muffin  is 
made  with  the  same  beginning,  but  us¬ 
ing  all  milk  and  making  a  much  stiffer 
batter — about  two  cups  of  flour.  It  will 
take  three  or  four  hours  for  these  to 
rise,  on  account  of  the  extra  flour.  They 
are  put  immediately  on  the  hot  griddle 
in  the  rings,  and  when  baked  on  one 
side  they  are  turned  and  baked  on  the 
other.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  cool, 
when  they  are  split,  toasted,  buttered 
and  served. 

Do  nothing  in  a  hurry;  nature  never 
does.  “More  haste,  worse  speed,” 
says  the  old  adage.  If  you  are  in  doubt, 
sleep  over  it.  But,  above  all,  never 
quarrel  in  a  hurry;  think  it  over  well, 
lake  time.  However  vexed  you  may  be 
overnight,  things  will  often  look  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  morning.  If  you  have 
written  a  clever  and  conclusive,  but 
scathing  letter,  keep  it  back  till  the  next 
day,  and  Jt  will  very  often  never  go  at 
all. — Lord  Avebury. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  excellent  model  for  a  lingerie  waist 
is  shown  in  No.  5898.  The  waist  is  made 
with  the  tucked  front  and  back  which 
are  joined  to  the  shaped  yoke  portions, 
and  the  fitting  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  underarm  seams.  The 
sleeves  of  moderate  fullness  are  gath- 


50  Fathoms  Deep 

WAY  down  on  the  bottom 
”  of  the  sea  under  three 
hundred  feet  of  water  is  the 
favorite  home  of  the  codfish. 
The  ice-cold  water  of  Norway 
and  the  North  Atlantic  is  his 
joy.  He  has  the  power  to  grow 
fat  under  severe  surroundings. 
The  same  natural  power  is  in 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Nature  her¬ 
self  put  it  there.  This  power 
produces  new  flesh  and  new 
life  in  those  who  suffer  from 
wasting  diseases. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


5898  Tucked  Blouse,  82  to  40  bust. 

ered  into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
324s  yards  21  or  24,  224i  yards  32  or  124 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  2 24s  yards  21 
or  24,  124  yards  32,  124  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  24  yard  18  inches  wide  for  the 
yoke;  ll/2  yards  of  insertion  ll/2  yards 
of  edging.  The  pattern  5898  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents  . 

Another  lingerie  model  is  shown  in 
No.  5907.  This  would  also  be  a  pretty 
model  for  a  net  waist.  The  waist  is 
made  with  the  yoke  portion,  the  front 
and  backs.  Both  the  front  and  backs  are 
tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  the  trim- 


Raw  Furs 


—We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  chargos.  Send  for  price  list. 

Kelt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 

What  Does  Your  Washing  Cost? 

Cut  the  expense  in  half  by  using  the  Syracuse 
“  EASY  ”  non-friction  steel  washer.  Have  heat¬ 
ing  attachment  with  it  if  you  wish  to  do  away  with 
boiler  and  range.  Our  free  book,  page  22,  tells 
you  how  to  save  y2  the  soap.  Ask  for  it  now. 
Attractive  proposition  for  agents. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,224C  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


5907  Blouse  with  Scalloped  Yoke, 

32  to  40  bust. 

ming  is  arranged  on  indicated  lines.  The 
yoke  is  arranged  over  the  waist  and  the 
material  beneath  cut  away  to  give  the 
transparent  effect.  The  sleeves  are  plenty 
full  and  can  be  trimmed  or  left  plain  as 
liked,  while  the  cuffs  can  be  either 
straight  or  scalloped.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3'24?  yards  21  or  24,  2J4  yards  32  or  124 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  24  yard  of 
tucking,  724  yards  of  insertion  and 
16^4'  yards  of  edging.  The  pattern  5907 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresli- 
&  ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
6100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
.  quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
freo  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa 

Rubberhide 


Boots 

Made  Water-Tight 
and  Stay  So 


Tho'Rubbon 
Boots  With 
Leather  Soles 


We  guarantee  that  a  pair  of  Rub- 
berhide  boots  will  outwear  two  pairs  of 
1  best  all  rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  wear  in  money. 

A  first  quality  rubber  bootwith  arubber  welt 
sole  to  which  an  outer-sole  of  the  best  heavy 
Rock  Oak  Leather  is  sewed.  Cannot  pull  apart 
or  leak.  Leather  insole  prevents  sweat. 

Can  Bo  Half -Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler,  and  still  not 
leak.  Protect  the  feet.  Lots  more 
comfort.  Great  for  ditching,  spading 
or  any  hard,  wet  work. 

They  Will  Save  You 
Money 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct. 

Send  for  Catalog 

and  prices  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion 

ritUBBKRJIIDE  CO.,  814 Ksscx  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mans. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Tounded  1S42 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  reliable  old  “Simpson*  brand 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

The  economical  and  elegant  fabric 
for  black  costumes  and  mourning 
dresses.  Intense,  brilliant,  durable, 
and  absolutely  fast  in  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Eddystone  Pr!nt9 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


1908. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

T  have  been  so  fascinated  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  catalogues  of  plants  and  seeds,  that 
it  was  a  hard  job  to  make  up  my  mind 
at  last  what  was  best  to  get  with  a 
limited  purse.  The  boys  wanted  to  grow 
tomatoes  more  extensively  and  thought 
there  would  be  a  good  market  with 
Summer  boarders  and  the  hotel.  I  may 
be  a  partial  auntie,  but  as  I  look  at 
other  lads  I  feel  proud  of  them,  for 
they  are  growing  up  with  many  good, 
safe  qualities  of  heart  and  hand.  How¬ 
ever,  we  decided  to  make  a  venture  with 
Earliana  tomato,  White  Wax  bean, 
White  Plume  celery,  andlGolden  Bantam 
corn.  The  patch  of  ground  where  pota¬ 
toes  grew  last  year  is  clean,  and  ad¬ 
joins  the  garden,  and  brother  said  we 
might  have  it,  rent  free,  for  our  vege¬ 
tables,  so  we  concluded  to  work  all  to¬ 
gether  this  year,  and  divide  the  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  We  shall 
grow  lettuce  and  radishes  and  a  few 
other  things,  but  all  will  be  for  the 
Summer's  use.  Peas  we  find  unprofit¬ 
able  when  one  considers  the  work  they 
require,  though  a  row  or  two  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder  may  be  put  in.  It  is  so  ex¬ 
hilarating  to  get  out  the  hotbed  frames 
and  sashes  and  begin  work  again ;  the 
planning  and  selecting  is  one  of  the  joys 
of  early  Spring.  But  through  the  house 
to  one  and  all  came  this  Winter  the 
tiresome  "grippe”  that  seems  to  attack 
all  people  in  all  countries.  We  thought 
it  would  pass  by,  and  leave  little  Theo¬ 
dora  untouched,  but  she  was  worse  than 
any  of  us,  though  “Minty”  tried  to  keep 
her  out  of  doors,  and  we  burned  sul¬ 
phur  intthe  sleeping  rooms,  but  it  went 
its  weary  way  all  the  same,  leaving  us 
weak  and  dispirited.  It  comes  so 
strangely  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Italians  named  it  “influenza,”  believing 
it  the  work  of  some  dreadful  and  mys¬ 
terious  influence  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  human  constitution.  We  did  not 
dose  it  with  strong  medicine,  but  took 
plenty  of  linseed  tea  in  the  daytime,  and 
an  old-fashioned  gruel  made  with 
onions,  on  going  to  bed.  But  the  length¬ 
ened  days  of  sunshine  and  the  freshness 
of  the  air,  that  comes  from  the  south 
these  days,  has  quite  aided  our  recovery, 
and  now  we  are  ready  for  the  garden 
rake  when  the  time  comes. 

Uncle  Nathan  came  to  visit  us  the 
other  day  from  the  Middle  West.  He  is 


father’s  youngest  brother,  and  it  does 
seem  good  to  see  one’s  own  kith  and 
kin.  But  what  I  was  about  to  tell  was 
that  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  my  jellied 
chicken,  and  asked  for  the  recipe  to  take 
back  home  to  his  son’s  wife.  As  he 
praised  it  so  much,  and  it  was  made  of 
an  ancient  rooster,  I  think  it  may  come 
in  handy  as  a  dish  for  Spring,  to  have 
ready  cold  when  in  a  hurry.  The 
cleaned  chicken  was  cut  up,  put  in  a 
stewpan,  with  two  small  onions,  and 
covered  with  boiling  water.  It  is  best  to 
cook  slowly,  adding  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  little  pepper  during  the 
process.  When  the  meat  will  leave  the 
bones,  take  out  the  chicken,  boil  down 
the  stock  a  little  more,  skim  off  the  fat, 
if  any,  and  strain.  Place  pieces  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  in  the  bottom  of  a  mould  and 
pack  the  chicken  meat  in,  adding  more 
salt  and  pepper  if  necessary.  Perhaps 
good  housewives  will  scorn  the  addition 
of  a  little  dissolved  gelatine,  but  I  often 
put  it  in  so  as  to  be.  sure  of  a  firm 
“jell”  and  stiff  meat  to  cut.  Let  the 
mould  remain  awhile  under  a  weight  in 
a  cool  place,  and  you  have  a  dinner  or 
supper  dish  that  most  people  like.  As 
the  season  advances,  one’s  appetite  flags 
for  awhile,  and  it  is  fortunate  if  there 
are  vegetables  in  the  cellar  to  give 
variety.  After  this  I  think  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  grow  salsify,  for  I  tried  a  little 
last  year  and  left  it  packed  in  a  box  of 
sand  all  the  Winter  till  the  turnips  were 
finished,  and  we  cooked  it  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
then  served  with  a  white  sauce.  Every¬ 
one  pronounced  it  delicious,  and  the 
soup  of  the  same  is  a  good  vegetable 
substitute  for  oysters,  boiled  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  used  with 
milk,  butter  and  cracker  crumbs,  to 
make  the  soup.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  well  all  Winter  if  packed  in 
sand.  But  now  one  begins  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  of  brighter  days, 
with  pleasant  anticipation. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

Plain  Suet  Pudding. 

The  inquiry  of  “O.  P.  F„  Nebraska,” 
is  noted.  What  is  known  as  plain  suet 
pudding,  and  much  eaten  in  the  north 
of  England,  is  made  as  follows :  1 }/2 
cup  flour,  1^2  cup  finely  chopped  suet, 
l/z  teaspoonful  salt,  1  tcaspoonful  bak¬ 
ing-powder.  Add  as  much  sweet  milk 


as  the  pudding  can  take  up — much 
thinner  than  biscuit  dough.  Put  at  once 
into  boiling  water,  either  tied  in  a  cloth 
or  (which  we  think  much  better)  in  a 
mold  or  even  a  bucket,  covered  so  that 
water  cannot  possibly  get  in.  Keep 
water  in  pan  boiling  within  about  an 
inch  of  top  of  bucket.  Leave  plenty  of 
room  to  rise,  for  it  is  a  very  light  pud¬ 
ding.  Steam  two  hours  or  more.  Serve 
with  well-sweetened  pudding  sauce  or 
with  syrup.  This  is  distinctly  different 
from  puddings  with  eggs,  not  a  frugal 
imitation.  If  the  first  one  is  not  light 
try  more  milk  in  the  next — it  should 
be  as  wet  as  batter.  a.  e.  f. 

O.  P.  F.  wishes  a  plain  suet  pud¬ 
ding  like  “mother  used  to  make.”  Plere 
it  is :  One  cup  chopped  suet,  1  cup 
molasses,  1  cup  milk,  4  cups  flour,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda.  Boil  three  hours  in  a 
covered  dish  or  a  cloth. 

MRS.  L.  L.  IT. 

The  Cost  of  Dress. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  concerning  a  woman’s  dress¬ 
ing  on  $65  a  year.  I  think  the  woman 
who  is  the  mother  of  11  children  has  it 
about  right  when  she  says  that  what  is 
right  for  one  to  spend  would  be  more 
than  many  another  could  afford,  and 
again,  the  clothes  that  one  woman  would 
consider  sufficient  for  all  occasions,  an¬ 
other  would  not.  As  for  myself,  I  have 


No  risk  in 


roses 

under  our  guarnntee- 
to-blooin-plan.  Money 
back  for  those  that  fail. 
Your  simple  word  is  all 
the  proof  we  require. 
How  can  we  give  such  an  extraordinary 
iron-clad  guarantee?  It’s  all  explained 
in  our  136- page  color  plate  “  Floral 
Guide.”  Write  for  it  to-day— free. 


5  Quick  Blooming  Roses,  50c 


All  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year — or 
your  money  back.  All  thrifty  growers 
and  profuse  bloomers. 


Champion  of  the  World  (rosy  pink); 

Clotildc  Soupert  (creamy  white  with  rose  centre); 
Alliance  (bright  golden  yellow;  Hhellplnk  centre)} 
Cornelia  Cook  (white  tinged  with  rose); 
Princess  Hohenzollern  (deep  satiny  red). 


Every  rose  labelled  and  every  rose  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  this  season.  Order  now 


and  we  will  ship  prepaid  at  proper  planting 
time.  This  adv.  will  not  appear  again. 


Don’t  forKot  to  write  for  “  Floral  Guide.”  Con- 
tohiH  descriptions  and  Sielpful  cultural  directions 
not  only  of  aoses,  but  hundreds  of  other  choice 
flowers  and  plants.  It  Is  free. 


Oronurs  o/ ///a  Ocyf /Poses  />/.  tmer/Cei 


Box  4  A.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINKST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37e.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmors,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  largo  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


a  good  deal  given  me  as  Christmas  and 
birthday  presents.  As  I  do  most  of  my 
own  sewing  those  things  cost  very  lit¬ 
tle.  Again,  when  T  have  the  money  and 
see  things  that  T  like  and  may  need  I 
purchase  them,  for  cloth  does  not  take 
up  much  room  and  it  is  very  convenient 
to  have  it  on  hand,  especially  where  one 
lives  on  a  farm.  In  my  six  years  of 
married  life  my  hats  have  cost  the  sum 
total  of  $6.75,  but  a  little  over  a  dollar 
a  year,  and  still  I  have  had  a  suitable 


CALDWELL  TANKS, 

Towers  and  Windmills  arc  as  con¬ 
venient,  even  necessary  to  the  coun¬ 
try  home  as  the  telephono,  or  daily 
mail.  They  give  the  full  benefit  of 
city  water  service  for  house,  grounds 
and  stock  at  small  first  cost,  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Ask  for  Special 
Illustrated  Waterworks  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Loulsvilh-,  Ky. 

Tanks  (  Towers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


DRILLING  & 

TV  I  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN  OHIO. 


bat  at  all  seasons.  My  actual  outlay  for 
the  last  year  was  $42.90.  This  includes 
$15  for  a  Winter  coat  and  $15  for  a 
dress  and  its  making.  I  have  had  more 
underclothes  than  listed,  but  the  cloth 
was  purchased  before  and  I  made  them 
myself.  The  present  year  the  outlay 
will  be  less,  for  I  shall  have  no  coat  or 
new  woolen  dress,  but  must  of  necessity 
have  a  new  hat.  I  never  wear  a  veil 
and  seldom  kid  gloves,  so  that  item  is 
minus.  mrs.  m. 


§?WE  SHIP*™  APPROVAL 

‘Without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  0/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  S'xrirfi* 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soli  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coaster-Brakos,  single  wheels, 

- -  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  H80,  CHICAGO 


More  than  100,000  housekeepers  in  more 
than  17.000  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico  are  satisfied  users  of  Kalamazoo 
stoves  and  ranges  as  shown  in  our  Big- 
Free  Catalog. 

No  stove  or  range  is  more  popular  or  has 
a  better  reputation.  None  is  more  care¬ 
fully  made  or  gives  better  satisfaction. 


Oven  Thermometer 


Housekeeper :  Make  yourself  a  judge  of  real  values  in  stoves  by  sending  us  a  postal  today  for  our  Big,  Free  TV 
Kalamazoo  Move  Catalog— fully  illustrated  and  about  the  size  of  a  geography. 

... ,  11  sll0ws  almost  all  the  towns  that  a  U.  S.  Geography  could  show  where  satisfied  users  of  Kalamazoo  stoves  live 
All  have  bought  Kalamazoo*,  direct  from  our  largest  stove  factory  in  the  world  at  factory  prices  ’  X 

You  can  do  the  same  and  save  from  $5  to  540  and  get  the  highest  quality  stoves  for  the  price  that  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

_ .,  U  many  housekeepers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  saving  and  the  satisfaction  of  buying  stoves  and  ranges  by 

mail,  it  is  the  cause  of  more  or  less  interest  on  our  part  why  they  no  not  look  into  the  matter  by  buying  a  high-grade  stove  bi 
(.  range  by  mail  from  a  real  manufacturer. 

„n  ,  This  advertisement  is  written  for  two  purposes  •  One  is.  on  our  part,  to  sell  yon  a  stove  or  a  range, 
tl,e  other  is,  to  have  you  become  interested  enough  in  our  effort  to  sell  you  a  range,  by  your  seudim' 
‘or  our  catai°k  and  investigate  our  sellingproyosition. 


All  our  cook  stoves  and  ranges 
are  equipoed  with  patent  oven 
V  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  easy. 


Save  All  Dealers’  Profits 
Take  360  Days  Approval  Test 


,  ,  T,!e  on.,y  sa\esnian  we  have  is  our  freecatalog  which  Uncle  Sam  assists  us  in  distributing  all  over  the  U.  S.  He  has  W 
“®lped  us  to  a  remarkable  extent  that  we  have  induced  a  hundred  thousand  housekeepers  in  this  country  to  avail  w 
themselves  of  our  factory  plan  and  prices  which  save  you  all  dealers  profits.  VE 

„„  X°“  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family,  to  your  happiness  ard  to  your  satisfaction,  to  make  this  investigation.  It  has  been  proven  1 

,  j.®?  ,  at  u  ,s  Just  as  easy  to  buy  a  stove  by  seeing  it  illustrated  in  a  catalog  as  you  can  ’  y  seeing  a  stove  in  a  salesroom  of  a  store  ' 
that  this  does  not  prevent  thousands  of  people  from  purchasing  in  this  manner.  All  tvat  we  have  to  say  about  our  stoves  is  printed. 
We  cannot  evade  anything  that  you  read.  A  salesman  inigwt  tell  you  anything,  which  he  could  afterward  deny  saying,  if  he  chose  to,  but, 
e  give  you  the  benefit  of  every  safeguard  that  our  vast  experience  and  su  ess  can  give  you  to  protect  you  in  the  selection  of  any  stove 
iat  y2U  Purc^a^e*  ^.you  are  directly  interested  in  buying  a  st  ve  or  range  perhaps  you  can  send  us  the  name  of  some  one 
,  «  fl  °r  Can  pe.JIlter®s?ed-  You  may  have  some  friends  who  do  not  read  th  s  paper,  and  if  you  have,  you  will  not  only  confer  a  favor 

upon  them,  but  will  certainly  do  so  upon  us  by  sending  us  their  names  in  addition  to  your  sending  for  our  catalog. 


Write  a  Postal  For  Our  Big  Catalog  No.  114 


r  We  Pay 
The  Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PROMISING  HOLSTEIN  YOUNGSTER. 

The  cut  at  Fig.  74  shows  the  young 
Holstein  bull  Clothilde  DeKol  Dot’s 
Butter  Boy,  owned  by  Madison  Cooper, 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  sire  of  this 
bull  was  Nannette  Pledge  Butter  Boy, 
whose  six  nearest  dams  on  official  test 
have  averaged  23  pounds,  13  ounces  of 
butter  for  the  week,  4.Q6  butter  fat.  The 


CLOTIIILDE,  DE  KOL  DOT’S  BUTTER 
BOY.  Fig.  74. 

dam  of  Clothilde  DeKol  Dot’s  Butter 
Boy  has  an  official  record  of  58  pounds, 
13  ounces  milk  in  one  day,  and  12.78 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  two- 
year-old  with  first  calf.  She  gave  72 
pounds,  8  ounces  milk  in  one  day  when 
seven  years  old.  The  Nannette,  Pledge, 
Butter  Boy,  DeKol,  Clothilde  and 
Aaggie  strains  are  well  represented  in 
the  pedigree  of  this  young  bull. 


ECONOMICAL  CALF  FEEDING  FOR  VEAL 

Considerable  interest  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  in  northern  Pennsylvania  in  the 
subject  of  economical  feeding  of  skim- 
milk  to  young  calves  for  veal  purposes. 
No  clearly  defined  course  seems  to  this 
time  to  have  been  outlined  by  the  bulle¬ 
tins  from  any  of  the  State  experiment 
stations.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
supply  the  carbohydrates  taken  from 
the  milk  of  the  cow  by  the  separator,  is 
the  inquiry  heard  among  progressive 
farmers  and  dairymen.  I  wrote  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station 
and  was  informed  that  no  bulletin  on 
the  subject  had  issued  from  that  sta¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  referred  to  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station.  I  wrote  there  for 
their  bulletin  on  the  subject,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  out  of  print  and, 
what  was  more  important,  I  found  that 
they  had  never  entered  upon  a  sys¬ 
tematic  test  of  the  matter.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  tried  feeding 
whole  corn  to  calves  with  very  favorable 
results,  but  that  veal  was  not  the  main 
purpose  of  the  feeding.  It  followed  that 
information  from  that  source  was  not 
satisfactory,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently 
definite  upon  which  to  fix  a  reliable 
theory  founded  on  thoroughly  tested 
methods. 

There  are  many  in  this  section  who 
have  been  very  successful  in  raising 
good  veal  calves  on  cornmeal  thoroughly 
scalded  and  mixed  with  the  separated 
skim-milk,  fed  with  the  animal  heat  still 
in  it.  Others  have  used  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  partially  cooked,  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Some  have  fed  the  clear  skim- 
milk  from  the  separator,  and  raised  very 
fine  veal  calves  that,  for  veal  purposes, 
sold  for  $20  each  at  12  weeks  old.  The 
following  have  been  recommended  for 
the  purpose :  Cornmeal,  10  pounds ; 
wheat  flour,  10  pounds;  oil  cake  meal,  10 
pounds;  wheat  middlings,  12  pounds. 
Cook  to  a  porridge,  and  feed  with  the 
skim-milk,  beginning  with  less  than  one- 
half  gill  and  increase  as  effect  on  calf 
justifies.  These  serve  a  good  purpose,  but 
do  not  settle  the  question  as  to  what  is 
best.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  persons  who  have  had 
experience  in  fattening  calves  by  use  of 
some  cheaper  feed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  butter  fat  removed  by  the  separator. 
Intelligent  feeding  of  skim-milk  in  this 
way,  instead  of  allowing  the  calf  to 


run  with  the  cow  for  four  or  six  weeks, 
or  in  feeding  the  new  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow,  makes  some  $10  per  annum  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  income  of  each  cow;  in 
a  herd  of  20  cows  a  difference  of  fully 
$200.  A  near  'neighbor  of  mine  last 
season  raised  13  calves  on  the  skim-milk 
of  seven  cows,  and  besides  raised  two 
hogs  from  the  same  cows.  He  fed  corn¬ 
meal  party  cooked  with  the  skim-milk. 
He  was  offered  $10  each  for  the  calves 
at  two  months  old,  by  veal  calf  buyers. 
I  saw  these  calves  (now  10  months  old) 
a  few  days  since.  They  are  13  as  fine 
calves  as  there  are  in  the  township;  $130 
from  the  skim-milk  of  seven  cows  in 
six  weeks  is  a  record  worth  considering. 
This  in  addition  to  the  milk  fed  to  the 
pig.  We  want  more  light  on  feeding  of 
skim-milk.  ‘Who  can  give  it  to  us? 

Coudersport,  Pa.  c.  l.  p. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  main’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen- 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 

JOE.  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


JACKS. 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
everissued  by  any  Jack  Breeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
COOK  &  CO.,  .Lexington,  Kentucky. 


J.  E. 


PERGHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Eltvood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS! 

all  ages.  Includes  N'. 
Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.P.  Sterieker,  West  Orange, N.J. 

Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLET^S 

hulls  of  royal  breeding.  The  best  to  cross  on  dairy 
cows.  Also  females  of  any  age. 

Rose  Dale  Stock  Farms,  Jeffersonton,  Va. 


FOIt  SALE— At  very  low  price,  fine  Holstein 
Bull  Calf.  A.  B.  O.  record  of  dam  and  sire’s 
dam  average  over  22  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

A,  L.  DRAPER,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CnP  C  A  I  P-Red  Polled  CALVES  and 
rVJIT  OMLX  o  x  c  PIGS  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


Keg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  all  ages;  service  boars;  gilts, 
open  and  bred.  15  choice  Shrop.  ewes,  due  to  lamb  in 
Mar.  All  Reg.  Cedar  Lawn  Farm, Ludlowville.N.Y. 


nUROC  JERSEY  PIGS,  exceptionally  fine, 
from  registered  stock.  #5.  Also  Collie  Pups. 
HUGH  BR1NTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FfiR  QAI  F-DUltOC  JERSEY  SWINE.bred 

rUfl  OHLt  Sows  and  Fall  Pigs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
better  breeding  in  America.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  of  chickens.  INTER-STATE  FARM. 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va, 

Reg'.  Poland  China  Pig's  °aft  tEl 

right  price.  Also  COLLIE  PUPS. 

F.  C.  HE  ABLE  Y,  R.F.  D.  No.  4,  Mercer.  Pa. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

Hum  PA  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  I  nil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  tered  Stock,  not  related. 

Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice— *30.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  second  choice— $*15.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  third  choice— #13.00. 
DR.  J.  II.  MARSHALL,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  We  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

I  arge  White  Yorkshire  Pigs— Bred  sows  and 
**  boars.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

TYUROC  JERSEYS-Purebred,  5  mos.  old,  males 
and  Gilts,  not  akin,  $10  to  $12.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  I  never  had  a  dissatisfied  customer. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Fairpoint,  O. 

ronths  old-550 lbs. 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS  JHH^V 

Husky  fellows,  fast  growers,  easy  breede  rSL 
reasonable  in  price,  good-natured. 
lEJiey  are  long  bodied,  small-boned 
—  and  have  a  big  proportion  of 
meat  and  fat.  They’re  money- 
k  makers.  Better  order  a  pair  or 
so.  WritenowforFreecircular to 
A.  J.  COLLINS, 

Box  R^^^MoorestowmN,  J. 
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February  29, 

GREAT  AUCTION  SALE. 

100  Imported  Draft  Stallions,  Mares  in  Foal, and  German  Coach  Stallions  100 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

NEWARK,  O.,  Wednesday,  March  18th,  1908. 

Sale  commencing  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp.  Held  under  cover. 
Farmers  and  breeders  will  find  just  what  they  want  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  will  be  the  greatest  sale  of  draft  horses  held  in  America. 
A  number  of  mares  well  mated  and  mostly  in  foal.  A  number  of 
draft  geldings  bred  from  my  best  stallions  and  a  number  of  high- 
acting  coach  teams  and  single  drivers  will  be  sold  at  this  sale. 

Terms  of  sale  made  known  on  day  of  sale.  Those  expecting  to 
give  notes  must  furnish  Bank  references.  Send  for  catalogs  which 
which  will  be  out  soon.  Newark,  O.  is  on  the  B.&  O.  &  Pan  Handle 
R.R.  and  several  electric  lines.  Yon  can  come  and  go  every  hour. 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  H*  miles  from  the  city,  west.  Free 
conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm.  Citizens  ’Phone  266:  Bell 
’Phone  651 W.  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 


THE  CLARK  FARM  HEH.D 

HOLSTEIN. FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

GENIE  CEOTIIIEDE  4S097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.642  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  039.4  lbs.  milk,  24.037  lbs.  fat  and  30.046  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2601.2  lbs,  milk,  93.156  lbs.  fat  and  116.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  Is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CIIERTEY,  IHaHlius,  KT.  Y. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass, 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FEHN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Aiso  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Sead  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JPj^^JOUGHTON^^ec^JJmttleborOj^J/t^ 


1AIRY  HOWS  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
JHin  I  UUVT  w.  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Holstein  Bulls  &  Cows  SFAtSS'ffie?,' 

Write  for  particulars.  Also  large  English  York¬ 
shires, fine  springpigs.  VallevistaFarms,  Albany  ,N.Y 


<<CLOTHIIjI)K  JENNIE’S  RUTTER  ROY 
^  DAN”  for  sale.  Ten  months  old  January 
27th.  Half  brother  of  ‘‘Clothilde  De  Kol  Dot’s 
Butter  Boy.”  His  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
17.66  lbs.  butter  in  one  week.  Fineindividual.  Low 
price  breeding  considered.  MADISON  COOPER, 
400  Court  St.,  Watertown,  New  York. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

■  A  r  rm  4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far- 

W  L  I  9  L  L  L  U  rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
VV  L  Urrcn^  A*’ril  farrowlng;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  faucy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  ~ 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.80005,bredtoBaron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
Star  Masterpiece,$35  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  &  H.  li.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fail  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


Reg,  P.Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO..Codiranville,Pa 


REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLENNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 

Holstein  Pontiac  Bull  for  850. 

Born  Nov.  t4,  ’07.  A  splendid  individual,  94- 
black,  beautifully  marked.  Sire— King  Segis 
Pontiac,  a  son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daugh¬ 
ters  to  freshen  have  made  official  7-day  butter 
records,  under  2^  yrs.  averaging  over  191b  each) 
and  Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d.  our  221b  3-year- 
old  full  sister  to  the  noted  31-lb  $8,000  4-year-old 
Pontiac  Hag  Apple.  Dam— A  daughter  of  Tottilla 
Artis  De  Kol  (18.12  b  A.  K.  O.)  and  by  a  grandson 
of  Netherland  Hengerveld  (World’s  Champion 
several  years,  26  661b  A.R.O.)  1st  cheek  for  $50  takes 
this  bull,  with  all  papers.  Tfte  Stevens  Bkos.- 
Hastings  Co.,  Brookside  Herd.  Liverpool,  N,  Y. 


BULL  GALVES»"“  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

WANTED 

to  exchange  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  for  a  good 
farm  team.  Team  must  be  from  four  to  seven 
years  old,  sound,  and  weigh  at  leas!  2,400  lbs. 
We  have  ^tock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

If  you  are  interested  write  now. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  New  York. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  are  interested  in  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you  should 
send  for  Star  Farm’s  new  publica¬ 
tion  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS.” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  -  Cortland,  New  York. 


Cows  in  Calf. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr,  KDEJiBURGlI  ItUOS.,  llillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  fi.  V 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN=FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
_ _  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie- 
siau  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  auimals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  ei 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
P.  U.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Springdale  Holsteins- Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  aud  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, Statius  wants,  H.M.Lyon  &  Sons, Wyalusing.Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Howie’s  Flzzaway,the 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  at  the  head.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZE  RIBBONS  titan  any  herd  ill  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  J  OP  NOTCHERS,  aud  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  E.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 
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PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK. 

Part  I. 

In  this  paper  it  is  not  intended  to  bring 
forward  arguments  in  favor  of  purebred 
stock,  for  its  value  is  now  acknowledged 
in  all  quarters,  but  to  discuss  some  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  registry  and  sale  of 
such  purebred  stock.  By  purebred  live 
stock  I  mean  that  bred  along  a  special 
line,  for  several  or  many  generations, 
to  intensify  certain  characteristics,  so 
that  the  male  will,  when  bred  to  common 
females,  stamp  these  characteristics  upon 
his  progeny. 

Of  course  the  purebred  females  are 
of  use  other  than  as  breeders,  especially 
dairy  cows,  ewes  and  mares,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  purebred  stock  exists 
primarily  for  the  improvement  coming 
to  the  common  herds  and  flocks  through 
the  use  of  the  purebred  male.  The  total 
number  of  purebreds  of  all  kinds  of 
stock  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  the  country.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  1J4  per  cent  of  horses  and  beef 
cattle  are  purebreds  and  V/2  per  cent  of 
dairy  cattle  and  only  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  hogs.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  figures  given 
by  the  secretaries,  of  the  different  herd 
books  as  to  the  number  of  living  speci¬ 
mens  of  each  breed,  but  after  quite  a 
careful  study  of  such  statistics  I  am  sure 
that  the  actual  number  alive  of  most  of 
the  breeds  is  overestimated,  so  that  the 
estimates  given  above  are  too  high  rather 
than  too  low. 

If  any  argument  was  necessary  in  this 
day  to  prove  the  value  of  the  purebred 
sire,  the  range  steers  and  horses  of  to¬ 
day  will  prove  it,  as  will  the  records  of 
milk  and  fat  production  from  dairy  cows 
and  the  slaughter  tests  of  steers.  When 
the  farmer  goes  to  purchase  a  purebred 
sire  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
animal  is  registered  in  some  recognized 
registry  association  and  that  he  will  be 
transferred  to  buyer  on  books  of  such 
association;  that  the  association  issuing 
such  registry  and  transfer  papers  is  so 
conducted  that  he  can  feel  reasonably  se¬ 
cure  that  the  pedigree  is  correct ;  that  the 
association  is  endeavoring  in  different 
ways  to  improve  the  breed  by  adopting 
high  standards  of  excellence  and  keeping 
some  records  of  production,  or  results 
obtained  by  the  breed.  Records  of  trot¬ 
ting  and  running  horses  are  published 
and  such  records  used  as  a  basis  of 
breeding  operations  for  speed.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  associations  registering  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  publish  official  records  of  milk  and 
fat  production,  and  sooner  or  later  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  keeping  records 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  wool  produc¬ 
tion  of  different  families  of  the  different 
breeds.  Chicken  breeders  find  it  pays  to 
keep  records  of  and  advertise  the  egg 
records  of  certain  strains  of  fowls. 

The  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  some¬ 
thing  beside  the  fact  that  his  animal  is 
registered,  and  knowing  these  other 
things  he  can  expect  good  results  from 
his  use.  In  the  American  haste  to  be¬ 
come  rich  regardless  of  the  method  some 
registry  associations  have  been  formed 
and  stock  recorded  that  on  account  of 
short  pedigrees  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
be  called  purebreds,  and  as  the  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  males  of 
these  breeds  have  been  very  disappoint¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  methods 
will  be  discouraged.  The  chief  object  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  some  of 
the  associations,  and  to  suggest  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  methods  that  usually  pre¬ 
vail.  Many  of  the  associations  require 
nothing  except  that  the  sire  and  dam 
must  appear  as  owned  by  person  offering 
animal  for  registry,  and  ask  that  an  ap- 


required,  but  in  addition  some  system 
of  sketching  or  tagging  that  will  serve 
to  identify  the  animal  as  long  as  it  lives. 
When  such  application  comes  into  the 
office  the  secretary  ought  to  have  a  card 
that  will  show  when  a  calf  was  last  reg¬ 
istered  from  this  dam,  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  about  this  dam  that  he  knows. 
Some  of  the  associations  furnish  metal 
tags  with  number  corresponding  to  the 
registry  number,  and  rules  require  owner 
to  put  this  in  animal’s  ear.  This  is 
much  better  than  nothing,  but  so  many 
of  these  become  lost,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dishonest  changing  of  them,  that 
some  better  system  ought  to  be  adopted. 
As  one  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  I  have  become 
quite  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our 
office,  and  will  use  some  facts  about  our 
work  that  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
all.  We  require  not  only  the  usual  facts 
as  to  breeding,  age,  ownership  and  so 
forth,  but  also  a  sketch  of  the  white 
marking  of  the  animal,  on  a  blank  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  club.  This  aids  greatly 
in  the  future  identity  of  the  animal,  for 
this  sketch  is  part  of  the  application 
and  remains  on  file  at  the  office.  I  re¬ 
alize  in  many  of  the  breeds  of  solid 
colored  animals  this  would  be  of  no 
avail,  but  the  results  will  show  what  I 
wish  to  bring  out.  Once  in  a  great 
while  these  sketches  came  handy  in  help- 
ing  to  identify  the  herd,  when  the 
owner  had  died,  or  when  some  dispute 
arose,  but  little  did  we  realize  what  the 
results  would  be  when  in  1904  we  voted 
to  require  a  sketch  with  each  transfer 
application  also.  At  once  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  breeders  were  so  care¬ 
less  with  their  registry  matters  that  they 
had  mixed  up  their  animals  till  in  some 
herds  they  scarcely  knew  one  from  the 
other.  These  instances  of  being  mixed 
that  way  were  few,  but  many  breeders, 
even  careful  ones,  had  mixed  some  of 
their  cattle,  and  this  in  a  breed  that  on 
account  of  its  white  markings  could  be 
easily  distinguished.  Of  course  we  only 
discovered  the  errors  in  the  animals  that 
were  sold,  and  for  which  application  for 
transfer  was  made.  We  also  started  an 
advanced  registry  for  animals  that  had 
equaled  or  exceeded  a  certain  require¬ 
ment  for  yearly  butter  fat  productions, 
and  we  also  required  a  sketch  with  the 
application  for  advanced  registry,  which 
brought  to  light  other  errors.  These  er¬ 
rors  all  from  men  who  supposed  their 
cattle  were  straight.  I  have  no  reason, 
to  think  the  Guernsey  breeder  is  any 
more  careless  in  his  business  methods 
than  the  breeders  of  other  breeds  of 
live  stock,  and  with  the  great  similarity 
between  animals  in  the  solid  colored 
breeds  I  feel  sure  that  an  even  greater 
proportion  are  not  what  they  purport 
to  be.  CHARLES  L.  HILL. 


QUESTIONS  IN  PIG  FEEDING. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  100  pounds  of 
potatoes  (potatoes  to  be  cooked)  compared 
with  mill  feed,  wheat  shorts  at  $1.25  per 
100  pounds  and  cornmeal  at  $1  per  100 
pounds?  Potatoes  to  be  fed  in  connection 
with  other  grain  to  growing  pigs.  2.  Can 
cotton-seed  meal  be  fed  to  growing  pigs? 
If  so,  how  much  to  each  100  pounds  of 
pork?  e.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

1.  A  fair  statement  would  be  to  say 
that  when  cornmeal  is  worth  $1  per  100 
pounds  boiled  potatoes  are  worth  25 
cents.  2.  We  would  not  feed  cotton-  j 
seed  meal  to  pigs.  In  Texas  the  fer¬ 
mented  meal  has  given  fair  results,  but 
we  should  keep  this  meal  away  from 
pigs  or  horses. 

“Do  you  think  the  motor  car  tends  to 
the  extinction  of  the  horse?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  horse  gets  in  front  of  it.” — 
The  Australasian. 


plication  be  filled,  giving  name,  date  of 
birth,  owner  at  birth,  sire  and  dam,  and 
in  addition  possibly  a  certificate  from 
owner  of  sire,  showing  service  of  female 
by  his  sire,  if  person  offering  application 
is  not  owner  of  sire.  All  this  should  be 


REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  da 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  a 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACII 
&  NORTHWESTERN  LINE,  to  San  Francis 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points 
Dully  ami  personally  conducted  tours  In  tourist  sleeping  c 
Double  berths  only  *7.00,  through  from  Chicago.  For  full  i 
tlculars  writo  .S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  Tourist  Dept  , 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  ’ 


If  you  are  selling  your  whole  milk  to 
the  Creamery  you  are  not  getting  as 
much  profit  from  you  r  cows  as  you  should . 
In  fact  you  are  losing  50  per  cent.  With¬ 
out  increasing  your  feed  bills  one  penny  or 
milking  another  cow  you  can  double  your 
cream  profits.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  Sharpies 


Tubular  Separator 
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gets  all  the  cream  in  the  milk — it  skims  out  every 
cent  of  profit,  so  that  you  can  turn  it  into  cash. 
Here’s  one  letter  that  tells  the  story  of  how  to 
double  your  cream  profits  : 


Union  Mills.  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  a  Sharpies  ^'ubular. 
Before  we  bought  it,  we  had  been  selling  our 
milk  to  a  creamery  at  Union  Mills,  getting  not 
more  than  88.00  a  month,  but  sinee  we  have 
the  Tubular,  we  have  been  getting  twice 
more,  and  are  so  satisfied  with  the  Tubular. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Miller 


Such  proof  as  this  ought  to  convince  you  that 
a  “Tubular”  will  be  a  money-maker  for  you.  The 
extra  profit  will  soon  pay  for  the  separator  while  it 
will  keep  right  on  earning  these  big  profits  for  years. 
Write  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
that  valuable  book,  “Business  Dairying.”  Ask 
for  book  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

West  Chester.  Pa.  Toronto.  Can.  Chicago.  Ill. 


The  Best  Book  Ever  Written  on 

I  ncufoators 


A  man  who  has  devoted  26  years  to 
perfecting  incubators  has  written  a  book. 
It  tells  all  that  he  learned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests  with  different  incubators 
in  his  hatchery.  It  tells  in  a  fascinating 
way  just  the  facts  you  should  know  be¬ 
fore  buying.  We  send  the  book  free  be¬ 
cause  the  man  who  writes  it  is  the  man 
who  has  made  the  Racine  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  He  shows  them  as  they 
are  today,  and  tells  why  you  should  have 
one.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without 
wanting  this  man’s  machine.  Write  for 
it  today.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87.  Racine.  Wis. 

Warehouses  at  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


|  GLOBE  INCUBATORS 

do  this  all  the  time— have  done 
it  for  16  years.  They  hatch 
strong  and  healthy  chicks— 
chicks  that  live  and  grow. 
Every  latest  improve¬ 
ment  —  patented  hot 
waterpipe  system  and 
automatic  heat  reg- 
HATCHESX  ulator.  The  best 
lift  iv  x  machine,  either 

for  beginners 
.  or  for  profes- 

EVERY  \  8l°iml  poul- 

*• "  *  x  try  raisers. 


FERTILE 


Our 
Free 
Book 
on  Globe 
Incubators 
tells  you  how 
to  make  more 
money  out  of 
poultry.  Marvel¬ 
ously  complete,  with 
beautiful  color  plates, 
and  worth  dollars  to 
those  using  Incubators 
Sent  free  on  application. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

G.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  513,  Freeport,  III. 


EGG 
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CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Box  710. Castorland,  N-  Y. 


What  are  the  hens  doing  for  you 
this  year — how’s  the  egg  yield  ?  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  record 
up  to  date,  put  your  business  on  a 
more  profitable  basis  by  giving  daily 
in  the  morning’s  feed  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

That  will  mean  at  once  a  positive  and 
paying  increase.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  a  wonderful  poultry  tonic.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  bitter  elements  which  aid 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood  and 
nitrates  which  expel  from  the  system 
of  the  hen  all  poisonous  and  hurtful 
matter.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.D.,  D.Y.S.)  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  hens  lay  eggs  when 
other  means.fail.  It  is  a  remedy  for 
roup  and  all  poultry  diseases.  Fits 
fowls  for  market  in  less  time  than  can 
be  done  without  its  use,  and  forces 
■early  maturity  in  young  chickens. 
Endorsed  by  poultrymen  in  United 
States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a 
penny  a  day  for  30  hens. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

\%  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  1  _ 

express,  40c  I  Except  in  Canada 


h 

XS5i‘l*,usN“- 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

Cook  the  food  you  feed  your  horses, cattle,  pigs  and 
poultry  and  the  result  will  be  increased  productive¬ 
ness.  It’s  cheaper  than  feeding  raw  food.  A 

“FarmersTavorife” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


is  all  that’s  required.  This  is  the 
best  cooker  made,  inexpensive, 
economical,  and  it  '  ill  1  ist  a 
long  while.  Can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  Writo  for  illus- 
trited  descriptive  circular  and 
prices.  *  ( 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  | 


I  Ml* 


<1TIH>  KUKA.lv  NICW-YOKKICK 


February  2I\ 


SHEEP  SHEARING  MACHINES. 

Clin  you  (ell  mo  uuytllllig  ubout  sheep 
shearing  machines?  I  have  watched  your 
paper  for  two  yen  cm  nnil  have  not  n»  yet 
not  Icoil  one  lulvcrl  l/md  or  even  mentioned 
lu  TlllO  It.  N.-Y.  Home  uny  liefe  (lint  (he 
wool  comes  from  the  miiehlne  loose,  not 
lilt  chad  together  like  II  Ik  when  shcurcd  In 
the  old  way,  and  Hint  the  kill  von  get  hot 
and  burn  the  shnop.  If  they  are  prnctlcnl 
woubl  you  iuIvIko  a  sheep  man  to  buy  one 
for  50  Hheep?  1|,  m.  M. 

Vermont. 

I  have  wondered  why  the  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  machine  people  do  not  advertise  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.,  for  yours  is  not  the  first 
query .  I  have  had  concerning  them. 
They  are  a  practical  machine.  They 
work  as  do  the  crank  horse  clipping 
machines.  In  fact,  t lie  same  standard 
gear  and  tubing  may  he  used,  with  a 
knife  or  clippers  particularly  adapted 
to  the  sheep.  They  will  leave  the  wool 
ill  much  better  fleece  than  when 
sheared  by  hand,  unless  the  operator 
allows  the  sheep  to  kick  il  to  pieces. 
This  1  have  known  to  happen  with  a 
poor  hand  shearer.  By  the  time  the 
knives  got  hot  enough  to  “burn  the 
sheep”  they  would  have  ceased  to  cut. 

1  have  used  a  machine  for  six  years, 
and  I  never  knew  the  knives  to  get  hot. 
In  fact  that  is  nonsense.  The  one  who 
said  these  things  would  belter  heed 
Josh  Hillings,  when  he  said:  “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  know  so  much,  than  to  know 
so  many  things  that  ain’t  ho."  As  to 
buying  one  for  fit)  sheep,  that  will  de¬ 
pend,  The  machines  cost  $15  or  $20. 
One  would  have  to  shear  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  to  gel  the  hang  of  the  machine. 

'I  hey  arc  not  difficult  to  use.  'I  he  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  know  how  to  hold 
the  sheep,  which  is  also  true  in  hand 
shearing.  It  takes  two  men,  one  to 
turn  the  crank,  the  other  lo  shear.  If 
yon  are  able  to  get  a  good  shearer  who 
will  do  the  work  well  and  not  cut  the 
sheep,  il  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
buy  a  machine  for  50,  unless  you  want 
to  use  it  with  another  knife  to  clip 
horses.  On  the  Other  hand,  if  as  in 
the  writer’s  neighborhood— the  old 
shearers  are  all  gone,  a  handy  man  will 
shear  with  the  machine  much  more 
easily  and  leave  the  fierce  and  sheep  in 
better  condition  than  he  possibly  can  by 
hand,  and  time  will  he  saved,  even  with 
two  men,  for  the  one  who  turns  the 
crank  needs  nothing  but  muscle  and  en¬ 
durance.  My  son,  who  never  sheared 
a  sheep  by  hand,  will  run  off  from  four 
to  six  an  hour,  and  do  a  fine  job.  The 
knives  gel  dull  after  shearing  25  sheep, 
and  arc  not  easily  sharpened  at  home. 
Two  or  more  come  with  the  machine. 
Each  year  before  shearing  time  we  send 
them  to  the  factory,  where  for  a  few 
cents’  postage,  and  30  cents  for  the 
work,  they  put  them  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  new.  kdwaiui  van  alstyne, 


AILING  LAMItS. 

I  have  three  I <i ni I>m  one  yenr  old  next 
April  wbOMO  noses  run  nil  the  lime;  they 
also  have  coughing  .spells,  do  not  ent  well, 
und  ore  In  jioor  condition.  I  feed  them 
corn  morning  and  evening,  iiIho  liny,  struw 
and  beiin  pods,  alternately.  Kent  of  dock 
have  same  feed  Mini  an*  In  good  condition. 
YVhnl  onuses  the  I  rouble,  and  wlml  must 
1  do  to  euro  them?  u.  c,  t. 

New  York. 

I  should  judge  the  trouble  with  your 
lambs  is  intestinal  worms.  The  cough 
ing  spells  indicate  this  as  well  as  their 
general  low  condition.  The  running  at 
the  nose  is  only  an  incident.  Give  them, 
after  they  have  fasted  12  hours,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  gasoline,  with  three  times 
that  amount  of  milk  or  sweet  oil.  He 
very  careful  lo  pour  il  slowly  down 
their  throats,  with  the  head  only  slightly 
elevated,  so  that  they  do  not  strangle. 
In  24  hours  give  them  another  dose, 
and  after  an  interval  of  five  days  give 
them  another.  A  little  far  on  their 
nostrils  will  perhaps  relieve  the  dis¬ 
charge.  Tt  is  likely  that  more  of  the 
flock  have  the  worms,  hut  their  systems 
are  in  better  condition,  and  they  arc 
more  resistant,  !  would  advise  you  to 
get  a  lot  of  tobacco  stems,  cut  them 
up,  dampen  them  slightly  and  mix  them 


with  their  salt,  keeping  this  before 
them  continually.  If  they  arc  like  my 
sheep,  they  will  soon  eat  it  readily.  You 
will  probably  find  the  skin  of  the 
affected  lambs  blue  instead  of  a  healthy 
pink.  They  should  he  put  by  them¬ 
selves  and  given  some  more  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  some  roots  if  possible,  with 
oals  and  a  little  oil  meal.  For  growing 
lambs,  your  ration  lacks  blood-making 
material,  not  only  for  their  health,  but 
to  insure  most  gain  at  the.  least  cost. 
All  the  protein  feed  they  now  get  is 
the  bean  pods,  which  arc  excellent.  If 
you  will  substitute  for  a  part  of  the 
corn,  a  gill  daily  of  nutted  oil  meal  I 
am  sure  it  will  pay.  Give  them  only 
a  part  of  this  amount  at  the  start. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


SOILING  COWS. 

I  inn  In  possession  of  live  acres  of  lnnd 
and  can  rent  10  or  20  acres  more.  !m  It 
poHMlble  for  me  to  keep  about  five  cows, 
feeding  In  stable  the  year  round,  buying 
only  (be  grain,  raising  roughage  myself, 
doing  all  tbo  work  myself?  I  have  ua  In¬ 
cubator  and  raised  500  chickens  Iiihi  year, 
but  wImIi  (o  Increase  It.  I  nm  somewhat 
now  to  the  business  of  Into  years,  but  ns 
a  boy  worked  and  was  practically  raised 
on  a  farm.  My  business  Is  now  ho  poor 
Hint  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  make  my  five 
acres  support  my  family,  wife  and  throe 
niiimM  children.  I  have  figured  It  out  ho 
t lint  I  think  il  might  bo  made  profitable, 
1ml  feed  Is  ho  very  high  IIiIn  year  that 
profits  would  I  think  lie  very  miiiiiII  di¬ 
rectly  from  products  sold  from  the  cows. 
1  need  manure,  however,  end  would  like 
to  do  II  iih  outlined  above.  I  have  Ih'cii 
studying  Henry's  book  and  figuring  cost  of 
rations  as  there  «et  forth  at  present  prices, 
and  I  cannot  see  much  In  11.  Ills  cheap¬ 
est  ration  In  about  U5  cenln  per  day,  and 
It  seems  to  me  a  good  cow  that  will 
make  profitable  returns  on  this  outlay  the 
year  round.  Bran  here  Is  $1.30  per  1  u<) ; 
gluten  meal  $1  40;  middlings  $1.40;  wheat, 
$1.05;  corn,  ko  con  Is;  com  stover,  per  Ion, 
$0.  Milk  H<>bt  lo  the  denier  brings  14 
cents.  Would  you  give  me  your  vIcwh? 
It  Is  a  Hiu m IX  proposition  Iml  a  most.  Im¬ 
portant  one  to  me.  I  cannot  nITord  lo  huh- 
tain  much  If  any  loss.  .1.  u,  a. 

Frio  Co.;  N.  Y. 

Yes,  five  good  cows  will  pay  if  you 
handle  them  right  and  can  grow  such 
roughage  as  pens,  clover  of  different 
kinds  and  possibly  Alfalfa.  These  fod¬ 
ders  save  grain.  Send  lo  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  for  bulletins  on 
the  soiling  system  of  feeding  cattle  and 
plan  for  a  succession  of  green  crops. 
Start  with  oats  and  peas,  and  follow 
with  millet,  clover,  fodder  corn, 
sorghum,  etc.,  always  seeding  some  of 
your  land  in  I’all  lo  rye  and  wheat,  so 
as  to  have  green  forage  early  in  Spring. 
Study  all  you  can  learn  about  Alfalfa — • 
it  is  the  great  grain  saver  where  il  will 
grow.  You  will  find  that  when  you  have 
an  abundance  of  good  clover  hay  the 
feed  ration  question  will  he  much  sim¬ 
pler.  Of  course  you  must  understand 
that  all  this  means  hard  and  constant 
work.  During  the  season  the  green  fod 
der  must  he  cut  and  hauled  every  day. 
This  is,  however,  the  way  to  keep  cows 
for  large  production,  and  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  work  il  out. 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


wHli  analysis 
t.nblos  and  vnl 
uablo  Informs 
Ill'll  about  Ajax  Flakes,  <k«  noilflnrhil  <lnlrj  fi-.il. 

CIIAI'IN  a.  CO.,  Ino.  -  lliiffulo.  N.  V. 


Death  lh»  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  nnntl  you  100  lint,  of  Dll. 
IIOUAMi’M  nil(f)I<!ATKI>  NTIM'K 
HAIfT  on  no  tlnyn'  I -Ini  freight 
J»io|faltl.  If  yon  ilnrlvo  no  hnimlll. 
It  <  ontn  yiMI  iiotliliifti  If  you  do,  It 
main  you  $0.00,  (live  tin  your  or¬ 
der  ni  tui on. 

The  1101. LAND  STOCK  RHMI’DY 
COMPANY,  WillliiKton.  Ohio. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  kune  Ukn  II.Ih,  but  your  homo 
umy  liavo  il  bunch  or  brulsii  on  lit* 
Ankle,  j look,  nilflo,  K iioo  or  Throat. 


AjgSORBINE 


will  clnan  tlieiii  otr  wlthoiiMaylnf^rio 
.  |i  home  li I».  No  blist  er,  no  liulr  gone. 
1  f 2.00 por  bottle  itellvrioil.  Hook  H  (j 
r  iBunl  f"',K  ABBORBINH,  Jk.,  for  mankind, 
-  Mil  11  tt-l<Hl.  He  move*  Hoft  Hunches.  (Jaies 
‘•“bW  Varlcoso  Veins,  Varicocele,  llvdrooolo. 
Kupturod  Muscles  or  l.lgiwiients,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Alluya  l’aln.  Mfii.  only  by 

W.  1. YOUNG,  I’.D.I .  bit  Monmouth  SI  ,Smlngflold,Masi 


The  discrtminah'nq  '•(jp  farmer  keeps  a  supply  of 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

For  spavin,  curb,  splint,  sweeny,  capped  hock,  founder,  strained 
rendons.  wind  puffs  and  all  lameness  in  horses - 
For  thrush,  foot  rof  and  qarqeF  on  caffle  and  sheep* 

For  hoq  disl-cmper,  hoq  cholera,  fhumps  and  scours  in  hoqs* 
ror  diarrhoea, canker  and  roup  in  poulfry  - 

AT  ALL  DEALERS  -  —  -  PRICE  2S«..50<J.  t  S  1.00 

S»nd  for  fro  book  on  Honu».  CottU.  Hoi)-,  ond  Poultry  -  -Addrcsa  Dr  Tort  S  Sloon,  Potion  Moss. 


DR  .WEARR’d 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

That  lioftvf.M  can  bo  cured  Imn  been 
proven  ill  llioimitiids  of  cusan  where 
Hr.  Woare’s  Hen. vo  Iteinedy  Imn  been 
used  according  to  directions  unit  the 
borne  Iiiih  been  restored  to  health. 

Hundreds  of  eases  of  long  standing 
where  i.lie  lie  rue  lias  been  practically 
worthless  are  recorded  as  almost  cured. 

fi  pi ililUl  package  j)r,  Wourp's  Heave 
Remedy  sent  prepaid  any  where,  $04. 
JCnnugb  to  cure  any  ordinary  case. 

0E0.  0.  Mlll.I.INI.R  &  CO..  I’nlrport,  N.Y. 


Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  In.  wldo«  Tbo  Groovo  protect) 
the  heads  of  npnUen  from  wear, 
which  mnKea  wheel  Rood  and 
•trong  till  tiro  In  worn  out.  Wn 
make  plain  tire  wIicoIh  In  other 
width  a.  Wo  make  wheels  to  (il 
any  thtmblo  skein  or  atralghfc 
Hteol  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  steel  Wheels  urnl  Low  Ilowm 
Handy  Waken*. 

HAVANA  MUTAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


A  Man  From  Ohio  Talks 


Them  is 
Bll  years  of 
ex  perienee 
in  this 
machine 


I L  runs 
a  horse 
lighter 
than  any 
other 


About  the  Success  Manure  Spreladcr 

"It  ban  linen  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  machinery  I  ovor  purehniod,  It  spreads  all 
kinds  or  iiiainirn  hotter  and  covers  more  ground  than  can  Ini  done  by  hand.  The  narrow 
front  trucks  «|p  away  with  all  Jerking  of  the  longue  against  the  horses  on  rough  ground, 

I  can  start  a  load  that  a  team  cannot  shake  on  a  wagon.  I  can  get  In  and  out  nr  places 
-lint  I  couldii  t  with  a  wagon  It  ban  changed  the  hard  and  much  dreaded  Job  <if  ninnurti 
spreading  Into  a  snap.  I  would  not  do  without  It  A.  O.  I'resuo,  Mention,  <  I. 

The  Success  is  Now  Completely  Roller  Bearing 

Huvon  nntiM,  oiio  to  whool,  two  on  liontnr.  ono  on  bo/ifor  flrlvo.  That  NnttloM 

tlio  ih’til’t  lironlnm,  1 1-  in  ntill  tlm  nlfumrhoMt,  bout  working  Mprmulor  in/itlo.  Bttnl  for 
cfit.filog  Imfnrn  you  Imy, 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MEG.  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


J 

Bill  Galloway  Says  You  Owe 
Him  a  Letter  or 


(lalloway  pays  lie’*  too  hnnyshlii- 
I  |  fl  I  Ws  Fj  I  ping  Manure  Spreaders  to  write 
an ''ad"  this  week.  Ilutlie  wnnlx 
you  to  write  him,  anyway, unit  iulvo  yourself  (IK)  Just 
iiv  diilng  It.  hond  him  a  postal  touay. 

I  lien  ImMI  show  you  rlghton  Urn  Jump 
Imw  tn  clean  II |I  (Ml  anil  make  (WO  In 
(MX)  extra  on  yimr  erep.  1 1  it'll  l)  x  Use 
yen  can  put  file  Hiireader  on  your  place 
Crea,  mid  work  It 80  days,  Just  tn  prove 
Ms  I'lalMiM.  Iieferoyeu  letlwnse  of  a  cent. 
Ilalleway  has  (lie  only  successful  Wagon  Ilnx 
“  '  ~  . . i.  II 


fop* 


‘Write 
/At  Once” 
Hsys 

Oalluwujr 


Hpriuidnr.  Ileven  Original  I'ul.enln.  'Ills  raelnry”" 
turns  out 70  a  day.  (Inllnway  makes  yell  a  prlee  that  Is  right. 

When  you  get  (its  bed  Hot  1’ronuMl  I  Ion  you'll  lie  In  for  a 
kVee  Trial  right  away.  Write  Oalloway  this  very  day. 

Spend 
1  Cent 
Make  $50 


■ . r.  »»  •  i  i-r  -  i  ■  i  nuy  ill'll  v»'»jr 

i  oloiply  mu v ,  'florid  Mo  Your  Spronder  Proposition  Atul 
$  Dl(r  Prcm  I  'ntolojf,"  und  Utlelrnnw  hltn  naraorially. 

Win.  OalloWsy.  Proa.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.. 

080  Jolloraen  St.,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


MAINTAIN 
YOUR  SOILS 
FERTILITY 

with  Ah, 

J.  //.£. 

MAMUPE  SPREADER 


THE  best  of  nil  fertilizers  Is  burn- 
ynnl  mnmit  o.  Il  Is  your  duty  to 
iipiily  it  on  (be  land,  so  that  you 
will  get  the  moat  out  of  It,  nnd 
avoid  tlie  lie  cHslly  ol  hiiylng  cxpeiiulvo 
commercial  lei  tili/.elH. 

You  ono  make  every  load  of  manure 

r’ou  Imvo  go  twice  as  far,  by  Kpicading 
i  will)  one  of  tlie-.e  Nli'oiig,  durable, 
rigid  working  I.  II.  C.  *i»rcudei  h. 

Kemp  20tii  Century  (Kctuin  Apron 
Spreader). 

Clovrrlcsl  (Kndlnmi  Apron  Sprondar). 
Corn  King  (Return  Apron  Spieadni). 

If  you  Imvo  tipwurda  of  n  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  spread,  any  one  of 
these  mac  hines  will  nioro  Ilian  pay  for 
itself  tlm  Inst  season. 

Tim  spreader  will  do  this  l>y  enabling 
you  to  cover  more  ground  with  I  lie  same 
manure,  by  getting  a  bettor  stand  of 
giutn  or  gi.iHs,  by  doing  your  soil  more 


permanent  good,  and  bv  greatly  elect  eas¬ 
ing  I  he  labor  of  nmiiuie  bundling. 

With  an  I.  It.  C.  spreader,  tlio  wm  Ic 
ol  hauling  out  and  spreading  inaimie  is 
icdnced  j 1 1 •  - 1  about  one  ball,  and  it  is 
made  agreeable  wm  k  Instead  ol  a  Job 
In  lie  dreaded  and  postponed  us  long  as 
possibles  every  year. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It,  an  I.  II.  C. 
spreader  is  n  good  Invosliuent. 

•Should  you  not  make  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  lids  year? 

Every  I.  II.  C.  spreader  Is  made  so 
simple,  strong  and  durable,  that,  with 
reasonable  euro,  Il  will  last  you  your 
lifetime. 

The  International  agent  lu  your  town 
will  supply  you  with  catalog  and  nil 
Information  you  desire  concerning  tlm 
I.  II.  C.  spreader  Im  handles.  Oi  II  you 
prefer,  wi  lie  for  catalogs,  colored 
hangers,  otc.,  direct  to  the  homo  ollico. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(luoorporatoU) 


11)08. 


Tine  KIJ  R  A  I . 


NICW-YOKKKK 


IH!I 


HORSE  BREEDING  IN  TIIR  EAST. 

Have  we  readied  the  much-talked-of 
horseless  age  when  the  farmer  can  press 
a  button  and  harvest  his  crops,  or  pull 
a  lever  and  deliver  the  goods?  I  think 
not,  yet  the  eastern  agricultural  press 
seems  to  treat  the  great  industry  of 
producing  the  horse  that  works  and  the 
horse  that  sells  as  of  minor  importance. 
I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture  -far  from  it.  1 
know  that  a  better  acquaintance  with 
our  land,  better  cultivation,  feeding  the 
soil  what  it  requires,  better  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry,  arc  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  make  the  farm  pay  a 
large  profit,  and  right  here  I  want  to  ad 
vise  every  farmer,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
.indy  and  plan  and  make  his  place  the 
home  of  purebred  stock.  Start  in  as 
small  and  inexpen'  ive  way  as  you  like, 
but  start  with  one  idea  in  view,  and 
that  t<>  make  your  flock  or  herd  better 
each  year.  Urecd  to  a  type  and  to  one 
line,  and  even  if  you  do  not  all  get  those 
extremely  high  prices  for  your  purebred 
stock,  you  will  make  a  larger  profit  than 
with  scrub  stock,  and  will  make  it 
easier.  I  here  is  also  a  big  item  of  satis 
faction  and  pleasure  in  producing  and 
handling  any  line  of  purebred  stock. 
Hut  to  do  all  these  things  and  to  handle 
an  up-to  date  farm  properly  we  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  horse  power,  and  lots 
of  it.  Every  improvement  in  farming 
methods  means  more  work  for  Un¬ 
horse,  and  this  means  that  some  one 
must  produce  the  business  and  draft 
horse.  We  all  know  that  most  eastern 
farmers  have  been  buying  second  and 
third  class  farm  chunks,  shipped  in 
from  the  West  and  sold  at  from  $175  to 
$850,  or  an  average  of  about  $800, 

I  hese  horses  arc  from  three  to  lit) 
years  old,  and  in  many  eases  quality  and 
soundness  are  both  lacking.  These 
horses  must  be  acclimated  carefully  to 
avoid  a  possible  loss.  Our  large  cities 
are  paying  $:i50  to  $500  each  for  their 
heavy  draft  horses,  also  bred  in  the 
West.  An  eastern  bred  horse  of  the 
same  quality  would  sell  for  $50  above 
these  prices.  We  call  only  guess  or  es¬ 
timate  the'  number  of  horses  that  are 
brought  and  sold  in  New  York  State 
alone  each  year,  and  it  would  sur¬ 
prise  every  one  still  more  to  realize  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  gone  out 
of  this  Stale  for  business  horses.  There 
must  be  some  good  reason  for  ibis  state 
of  affairs,  as  farmers  can  least  afford 
to  pay  out  millions  of  dollars  for  a  low 
grade  of  slock  when  they  can  easily 
raise  the  very  best  class  of  work  horses 
in  the  world  at  a  good  profit.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  no  Slate  is  doing  itself  jus- 
tics-  when  it  pays  out  a  dollar  for  any 
stock  that  can  he  produced  at  a  profit 
on  its  own  farms.  I  can  only  attribute 
the  present  scarcity  of  eastern  bred  busi¬ 
ness  and  draft  horses  to  apathy,  lack 
of  enterprise  and  carelessness  in  breed 
ing  any  kind  of  a  horse,  as  long  as  the 
stallion  is  handy  and  the  service  fee  is 
too  low  to  be  considered.  But  we  can 
change  this  in  a  few  years  by  better 
breeding  and  better  feeding  of  more 
good  grade  draft  colts,  well  fed,  which 
mature  young,  are  easily  broken,  work 
young  and  sell  young.  A  high  class 
draft  stallion  means  thousands  of  dol 
lars  in  improved  and  higher  priced 
horses  in-  ally  locality,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
farming  section  b<  iug  without  a  pun- 
bred  draft  horse,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
imported  and  American  bred  heavy 
stallions  that  can  be  purchased  in  al 
most  any  State  from  reliable  dealers  at 
moderate  prices,  and  these  stallions  can 
lie  kept  at  an  average  50  per  cent  profit 
each  year.  For  fear  that  your  readers 
might  possibly  mistake  my  pica  for 
more  and  better  horses  as  advocating 
quantity  alone,  let  me  say  right  here 
that  in  no  class  of  stock  docs  quality 
tut  a  larger  figure  in  the  profit  account 
than  in  all  and  every  class  of  horses, 
from  a  Shetland  pony  to  a  ton  drafter, 


Make  quality  the  password  to  every 
move  you  make  in  your  horse  business. 
Don’t  be  content  to  raise  scrubs  or  the 
cheap  kind.  Aim  higher;  it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  and  sell  a  $500  horse  than 
it  does  a  $800  one,  and  with  blit  a  few 
colts  of  the  tight  kind  each  year,  for 
the  next  to  years,  the  horse  can  be 
made  the  most  profitable  slock  on  the 
farm.  There  may  be  some  readers  of 
this  article  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
on  the  horse  question,  but  we  can  all 
agree  on  the  fact  that  good  business 
horses  sell,  and  that  every  farmer  needs 
the  money.  k.  s,  akin. 

New  York. 


THE  It  AT  QUESTION. 

Great  Value  of  Cats. 

Three  years  ago  at  our  farmers’  in 
stitute,  when  the  questions  were  taken 
from  the  question  box,  among  the  rest 
was  this  one:  "Which  is  the  most  use 
fill  animal  on  the  farm?"  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  one  of  the  speak 
ers.  lb-  said  it  depended  some  on  per 
sonal  opinion;  it  might  lie  the  horse  or 
cow,  bog  or  chicken,  It  was  discussed 
to  some  extent  ;  finally  ft  man  rose 
up  and  said:  "I  put  that  question  in 
the  box  myself.  I  think  the  cat  is  the 
most  useful  animal  on  the  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  let  each  one  decide  for 
himsrlf,i  I  want  to  say  two  years 
ago  we  were  overrun  with  rats;  they 
simply  got  into  everything,  almost 
ruined  a  crib  of  corn,  caught  chickens, 
young  and  old,  devoured  them,  etc.  We 
tried  poison,  traps  and  everything  we 
could  think  of,  with  very  poor  results, 
except  eats.  Well,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  some  kind  neighbor  dropped  several 
mother  cats  at  our  place,  as  some  neigh¬ 
bors  will,  hut  it  finally  proved  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  our  <  a  <\  I, haulm  to  their  kindly 
deed.  In  a  few  months  we  had  a  goodly 
number  of  eats.  I  he  result  was  rat 
hides  wen-  at  a  premium  at  our  place, 
and  rats  got  mighty  scarce;  in  fact 
those  the  rat-,  could  not  gel  filially  left 
for  parts  unknown,  and  we  arc  free 
from  rats.  Hut  cats  increased,  and  it 
began  to  look  as  if  we  would  have  to 
find  some  method  of  ridding  ourselves 
of ofttu.  It  proved  easy;  visitors  would 
conn-  and  carry  off  two  or  three  at  a 
time  and  so  they  were  passed  on  to  rid 
other  farms  of  rats.  I  do  not  say  cats 
are  tin*  most  useful  animal  on  the  farm; 
they  proved  very  useful  to  us.  (let  cats 
to  get  rid  of  rats.  We  saved  two,  Teddy 
Hear  and  Tommy  Gray.  They  are  keep 
ing  up  the  good  work." 

Ohio.  c.  H.  K KUBOSH. 

Rats  Cannot  Climb  Tile. 

I  see  on  page  85  that  some  man  wants 
to  know  limv  to  build  a  corncrib  to  keep 
rats  out.  I  have  a  crib  of  that  kind; 
it  has  been  built  eight  years.  I  here 
has  never  been  a  rat  in  it  yet,  and 
mice  cannot  get  in  it  either.  I  took 
posts  of  green  chestnut,  four  feet  long 
and  seven  inches  thick,  and  put  them 
down  in  the  ground  two  feet  two  inches, 
letting  them  stick  out  of  tlu-  ground  88 
inches;  then  I  took  seven  inch  tile, 
which  is  two  feet  long  and  put  them 
down  over  the  posts.  That  left  the  tile 
two  inches  higher  than  the  posts,  hut 
tin-  tile  will  settle  and  come  down  even 
with  the  posts  in  three  or  four  years 
That  leaves  the  nib  nearly  two  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  tile  being 
smooth  the  rats  rannot  elimb  up  and  the 
posts  will  last  longer.  I  have  no  other 
buildings  or  fence  close  to  the  crib,  nor 
anything  under  it  for  rats  to  get  up  on 
to  gel  in  the  crib,  so  I  have  no  bother 
with  rats  or  mice  in  my  cornn  ib.  If 
the  man  will  keep  his  grain  put  away 
carefully  in  his  barn  su  the  rats  cannot 
get  at  it  they  will  soon  leave;  rats  will 
not  slay  where  they  cannot  get  much  to 

eat  w,  s.  o. 

I I  ihhets,  Ohio. 

Iv.  N.  Y.  -Sonic  of  our  readers  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  plan  of  killing 
rats  and  mice  bv  spreading  disease 
among  them.  'Ihe  germs  of  such  dis¬ 
ease  arc  mixed  with  “bait"  or  food  Nat 
u rally,  as  would  he  the  ease  with  larger 
animals,  some  rats  will  resist  the  <li-. 
case  longer  than  others  It  usually  be 
comes  established  after  a  time,  and 
spreads  until  most  of  the  vermin  disap 
pear,  A  rat  with  this  disease  usually 
leaves  tin-  house  for  the  open  country. 
The  disease  docs  not  trouble  other 
animals.  The  name  A/ora  (rat  virus) 
is  given  to  the  preparation.  Scientific 
men  tell  us  that  Inis  plan  of  propagating 
disease  germs  is  Ixdlt  practical  and  safe. 
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TEN  TERRS  AHEAD 
OF  ALL  OTHER 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

In  skimming  efficiency,  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  and  eon vc.nioneo,  tho  now  I'.IOM  Improved 
I  >e  La  va  l  (’roam  Separators  are  fully  ten  years 
ahead  <>f  any  other  machine  oil  the  market,  to-day.  Thirty  years 
of  experience,  protecting  patents,  and  the  many  valuable  im¬ 
provements  devised  and  perfected  by  the  Do  I javal  engineers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past,  three  years,  are  responsible 
I'm- this  fact.  Every  feature  of  the  Do  Laval  ha  sheen  improved, 
from  t  he  supply  ran  to  t  lie  base.  Tho  new  <-ent, re-balanced  howl 
with  its  separate  spindle  is  alone  a  triumph  in  separator  eon 
.struct. ion  and  must  beacon  to  he  fully  appreciated.  'I  hen,  there 
is  I  he  new  one  piece  'nnfi-sphisli”sanitury  supply  can,  adjustable 
shelves  for  skim-milk  and  cream  receptacles,  new  frame  designs, 
and  ma  ny  other  hut  less  important  improvements,  al  I  combining 
to  make  the  Do  Laval  as  nearly  ideal  as  a  separator  for  farm  ami 
dairy  use  can  he  made.  There  is  the  proper  size  machine  for 
every  size  da  i  ry  fro  in  the  si  mil  lest  to  the  largest  and  no  eow  owner 
can  afford  to  he  without  one  of  these  improved  machines.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  see  and  examine  the  new  Do  La  va  l  and  right 
at  your  own  home  too,  if  you  will  but  say  the  word.  Our  new 
illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Do  Laval  improvements  in  de¬ 
tail  is  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  US  at  once  and  you  will  receive 
this  interest. iug  book  by  first  mail  wit.li  fill  I  information  as  to  how 
you  may  ha  ve  a  free  demonstration  of  the  improved  Do  Laval 
in  your  own  home.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  and  your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  investigate  sooner. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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Let  Us  Tell  You  IIow  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost¬ 
ing  You  A  Cent 

In  ordnr  to  Introduce*  "ttnUn"  faint 
Ovnry  whoro,  wo  have,  adopted  a  ,!<>• 
oporatlvn  pin n  forgetting  our  imlnln 
into  every  community  wtilrli  will 
pay  nor  palronn  fur  their  Imlp.  Vmi 
ran  liuvn  nil  fin,  Unit,,  1‘alnt)  you 

waul  either  Ilouxi,  or  llnru  falul  _ _ 

In  any  rolor  with  out.  Mending  tin  onft  emit  of  money.  I 
You  not.  only  rn, i  paint  your  own  ImlldlngM  without 
coxt  to  ynn,  Imt,  without  etfnrt  on  your  part  ran 
inuku  them  tiring  yon  lutlual  rani,  - 

n“i  Send  No  Money 

WiMiioan  JUMlWliAt  woaay  — tlilN  In  our  own  ox 
eltiMlvo  i»!iui  and  1m  llio  rent  tout)  paint  olfor  nvur 
tnadn.  It  lw  not  it  plan  to  Hi vo  away  1 7 nl to  Taint. 
Our  oo  oporatl  vo  plan  oimbloN  you  to  moo  tho  paint 
to  UNO  tho  paint  anti  yot  you  don't  liavotopay  a 
cunt  for  II  not  ovon  whan  llio  Job  In  doin' anti  you 
aro  fu  II y  HatlMHod.  I  f  you  nnoil  any  paint ,  don't  pay 
outyour  own  nmnoy  hut  wrllti  and  jfat  our 
lliOM  ( Jo  tiporali  vo  riau.  It  will  at'hially  pay  you 
earth  to  onn  Unlto  I'alnl.  Kvory  urallou  of  Ulilto 
1’alnt  In  haokotl  by  a  f»  year  trnai antoo. 

HlKUVH  pntftt  CaialoK  froo  for  IhoaitUtfiK-  Wrlto 
today  now  don't  put  1 1  oil*. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
Dept.  1*  31*  (  lrv<  IiiikI.  Ohio 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Irifalllhlatfiililn.  hi  a  lit  vi  ovory  man 

hlii  own  homo  doctor.  I'oMtatfo  ya\ 

Tutlle’s  Elixir 

I  tun  i  roM  non  ud  hontnii.  <  'u  run  Mpt  Inf), 
cuirbi  Mpavlii,  oio.  $iuo  row  am 
for  failure  whnromiro  In  pomdhlo. 

rirrm's  kijxik  co., 

30  llnvnrly  St.,  Iloston.  Mom. 

Is ’rwitr*  of  ail  i'/ix/rrx;  //try  t*4 

only  trttiPoror  y  (/  any. 


"SEABOARD _ Ooutmirn  SENT 

MAGAZINE”  ii»:aiTi«)ard  FREE 

— TRONQHOLD 

A  MAN'S  DISPOSITION 

In,  Without  ilnulit,  xorlotlxly  n  (Ton  tod  liy  Llio 
iillmutir  eomlltloiiM  whir  It  NiiiToutiiJ  him 

ARE  VOU  PLSAHANTLY  LOCATED T 

An,  you  shut  In  hy  tin.  In,  uml  .now of  n  rigor* 
nun  winter,  wll.h  untight  hill,  n  choerhxu,  xlty  to 
gar.,,  upotif  Wlwit)  of  yenr  lundx  now  l  Covered 
with  xnow)  How  about  your  Ntockl  llnvo  to  1,0 
knot  lioimml  uml  foil') 

Thu  fll'inni-H  In  our  terrllnry  urn  plowing, their 
xtorl,  grazing  on  tin,  1,111x1(1,, n,  uml  In  lip-  1‘iitnoUri 
Mannl.dii  unction  grow,, in  urn  xhlpning  I  liclr  pro 
duels  to  Northern  mui-tintx,  receiving  mmnrk- 
uhh,  prlroH  for  Mum,,  <!m>  to  I, In,  xnuxon. 

Our  liuiihi  urn  Juxt  AN  I'nrtlh,  nx  yoorx,  produce 
mil.  hm  mill'll  uml  ut  u  Him,  wlitm  prlrox  urn  llio 
mxl,.  It'«  u  July  you  own  yournolf  uml  I'umlly  to 
look  Into  HiIm. 

Cl  IMA  I  K  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

ill  connection  with  tin,  protllN,  lui  well  in,  plenu- 
nre.  to  ho  ilorlvod  froni  your  locution 

Wouldn't,  you  film  to  ho  i,l« UNaill.lv  xlliiut.od, 
xnrroumlml  by  climatic  rnudltlnnM which  pornili, 
work  to  In,  rurrlod  on  tho  ontlro  yenr,  uml  wlmm 
tho  xtruggh,  for  existence  ugulnxt  tho  alouiolltH 
of  u  fro/.oii  North  hi  not  Known) 

Tho  ciilmato  In  tho  ulx  Slutox  truvnrxod  l,y  our 
lino  hi  uimuruuNNod  any  whom,  uml  tho  prolltM 
lmlng  dorlvod  hy  tlioxn  who  only  n  fow  youi-n  ago 
worn  hul.I.I lug  with  tho  rlgorx  of  winter  In  u 
northorn  location  lx  ovldonro  of  tho  vultm  of  our 
luiidx.  Do  you  upoiit  to  i-onialii  wbaro  yon  an, 
uml  k„„p  up  tin,  xlruggtuY  Why  not  conn,  down 
Into Hoothurn  xunxlilm,  uml  lx,  pluuNunlly  loculod 
whllo  nl  tin,  iininii  thin,  you  uro  deriving  hlg 
prolltn  from  from  your  rropu) 

OUR  LITERATUHL  IS  FRKK. 

The,  "Sonhonrd  iMugn/.iim,"  propnnxl  oupMclullv 
for  tin,  In, unlit,  of  purtioH  coiih'inplntlng  u  i-hnilgo 
of  location,  will  hnlp  you.  I,«t  ux  put  your  tiunin 
on  our  mulling  llxt.  Drop  UN  n  poHlul  today. 

J.  W.  Will  I  I',  Clan  r  t  ii  I  lniliiniil.il  Audit, 

SLAHOARD  AIK  LINK  RAILWAY, 
I’ortNinoutli,  Vn.,  Depl.  I  A. 


OLDS  engines 
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^  Thhi  nun  puny  hax  Iipmii  mulling  nugliini  uml 
nol  III II g  i  lx«-  for  Mil,  I  y  yuan  \V"  urn  •  1 1 1: l  no 
NpMI'lullulx 

It  Miami  i  to  rnuxoll  that  u  hlg.  xui-rnn  d'iil  OOII* 
*-i’rii  likn  thin,  thill  liilikoN  mm  thing,  mm  I  multi, 
t.lnil  min  thing  w  nl  I 

Our  now  factory  In  tho  mo- 1  complctn  uml  up 
to  (lain  uiiglm,  flic lory  In  llm  I'nllml  :  i.iii  lie 
cmi'ii  of  III,  roiiiphilo  nti  ii  1 1  iiii.mi  t.  wo  run  hiilld 
iRIghim,  of  Uio  hlghoMt  oliliiioiicy  lit,  llio  very 

l(nvi'»l  roll. 

Tlinl  I  i  why  wo  run  give  you  u  dm  nlilc,  nIiii- 
|>lo,  nIi  iiiik.  Iilglu-xl  •urn<l„,  |»,"r I ,'H  *worli- 
Inu,  long-ll v„,ri'iiglliM  ul  a  low  price 

Tli lx  llhnrul  propoxltloti  lx  tho  ci-ownlag  imm  ou 
on  top  of  u  lot  of  good  I'limmon  i.aiixn  oim  i,  why 
you  uliouhl  buy  uni  llch,  Knglmi  uml  none  nl  lu,r. 

Wi,  Have  Any  Kind  ol'im 
Knud ne  Y  on  Want 

Our  limv  i-nlulogiiii  tnllu  nhoul  llioiii  In  dutftll. 
I  iixpoohillv  wunl  to  cull  you r  uIImiiUoii  to  our 

lloppMi-  .1  ltd, cl  Knglim  on  1 1, i , I  .  or  . . lx.  II  to  111 

h  p  ,  which  lx  ronil.v  to  run  wh„n  you  gnl  II  Kill 
It  with  gUMolliii,,  throw  nil  tlm  uwltcdi.  Iiirn  tin. 


l  WANT  YOU  TO  GET  the  moat  liberal 
premonition  ever  made  on  a  gnaoliiie 
engine.  It  will  save  yon  money.  When  a  company  like 
this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  ex,  lusivc  gasoline  engine  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country,  make  such  a  proposition, 
it  means  something.  1  have  placed  my  proposition 
in  tho  hands  of  our  representatives.  Write  to  them 
or  to  me,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 
JAS.  H.  SKAGKK,  Lon.  Mgr.  Old,  (>ni  Power  Co. 

Tin,  Ohlu  Knglno  lu  t,h„  beat  and  eboupcHt,^ 
ICng ln„  you  cau  buy  It  tw  Uio  almph-xt, 
hi  e, mxl  ruction,  nioul,  oconondeiil  to 
run.  will  flo  your  work  nl.  flu,  Hiiiiilh-Mt, 
oxpciiKc,  and  docu  not  got  out  of  order, 
whonl  i liiit'i,  all.  No  pliilng  hi  con iiiMit.  nothing 
In  imt  up.  always  rnudy,  cun  Imi  movod  any wlmrn. 

All  01,1m  ICughiiiN  run  properly,  nr*  nnv  to 
Htart  wlulur  ami  Humnior,  Tim  II,  N.  Ciovoru* 
im, tit  mum  Ihuiii. 

Don’t,  Kill  I  to  Wrlto 

for  our  in ,w  cntlllogu,'  uml  flu,  l|)>,iral 
liri>|»ixtl  lou  al  once.  AddroMM  flu,  liiiiim  oltlro 
or  liny  rnprimuptatlvo 

IN,  not  huy  any  other  unglm,  until  yon  hnvo 
got  my  1 1 1  in  rul  propimlllmi  It  In  noiiioI  Ii  Iiiu' 
iiiiiinuiiI.  Vmi  cnrtnlidy  want  to  know  nhout  It. 

OI.I1M  (JAS  1*0  W  Kit  CO. 

Ilnllin  OlUcft,  I.Mlioltig,  MMl,  i  WON  Hi. 

Uontoii,  7il  WiirIiIii)|Iiiii  HI  .  N.  I’oriUlii],  Urn.,  MO  i  list, 
MmiKrMi4flM4’(i»C1t»r.J'»«»tl«*AKok«»r HCh.  KIkIdJIIi^O  jh  l(l\«  i  *t, 
Kmiinmn  (Mir,  I '4*40  W.  KldVNIlll  Ht.  Kwlllldun,  l‘n. 

Omalin,  loin  I ''it  1 1  iii  ii  i  HI.,  IImiinIoii. Ten.  I'll  avIuHt, 

ID  htt  hit  id  l  <  Hi ,  N  V..UNWiuddlii((uIi  M.  Nnrfulk,  V'i». 

IMln iipu|hi||i«,  III fl  M.  Third  Ht.  Mlutnl,  K1»» V  \  I  II,  M(. 

I  *  I » 1 1  o  1 1  ii  1 1  •  1 , 1  m  ,  I H I  M  Mai  Uul  Ht, 


To  Inmiru  prompt  dollvni'low,  wn  curry  it  full  1 1  ■■  0 
of  Kuglmm  and  'purtu  with  our  roproNKUtatlvox . 
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HANDLING  DAIRY  COWS. 

Will  F.  D.  K.,  who  tells  on  page  93 
about  his  herd  of  cows  tell  us  when  his 
cows  are  fresh?  How  does  he  handle  them 
at  this  time?  What  grain  ration  does  he 
feed?  Does  the  bull  run  with  the  cows? 

My  cows  usually  begin  to  freshen  the 
last  of  October,  and  then  along  until 
March.  At  present  15  of  the  21  are 
fresh.  I  usually  dry  them  off  about 
two  to  two  and  one-half  months  before 
calving,  and  about  two  weeks  before 
their  time  is  up  begin  feeding  grain, 
from  four  to  eight  pounds  per  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  condition  of  the  cow. 
About  one  week  before  due  I  put  them 
in  a  box  stall  and  when  fresh  allow  the 
calf  to  suck  once  and  then  remove  the 
cow  to  the  stable,  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  their  feed  until  I  have  them  up 
to  their  maximum  ration,  which  will  be 
in  about  four  to  six  weeks.  My  ration 
this  present  Winter  has  been  200  pounds 
bran,  160  pounds  Ajax  flakes,  50  pounds 
cotton  seed,  50  pounds  oil  meal,  and 
some  of  the  time  100  pounds  of  hominy, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
If  I  see  them  falling  off  in  flesh  I 
add  the  hominy.  If  gaining  I  cut  it 
out.  I  feed  from  10  to  12  pounds  per 
day  to  each  cow,  according  to  amount 
of  milk  she  is  giving.  They  have  from 
40  to  55  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  and 
what  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  clean  up. 
When  they  freshen  in  October  I  put 
them  in  the  barn  and  on  to  their  Winter 
ration.  While  it  is  quite  a  temptation 
to  turn  to  pasture,  I  have  found  that 
what  they  get  at  that  time  of  year  runs 
(as  Nature  intended  it  to)  largely  to 
fat,  to  the  detriment  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duct.  My  bulls  are  kept  in  box  stalls 
as  long  as  they  are  peaceable,  and  are 
then  rung  and  fastened  in  stall ;  do  not 
run  with  cows.  F.  d.  k. 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 

SILO  QUESTIONS. 

I  see  a  good  many  Ideas  on  silos  from 
time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  would 
like  Information  on  one  I  am  contemplat¬ 
ing  building.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the 
north  side  of  basement  barn.  The  base¬ 
ment  wall  is  eight  feet  high.  I  would  like 
to  dig  out  the  earth  down  to  about  three 
feet  below  the  basement  floor,  and  lay  the 
silo  up  to  top  of  basement  wall  with 
stones  and  concrete,  then  finish  with  wood. 

I  could  cut  a  doorway  through  my  basement 
wall  and  walk  right  into  silo  from  feeding 
floor.  That  would  give  me  a  silo  11  feet 
high  underground,  and  could  finish  it  with 
wood  to  any  desired  height;  therefore  a 
silo  32  feet  deep  would  only  take  staves 
21  feet  long.  Would  it  be  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  built  wholly  outside? 

New  York.  j.  w  c. 

Your  plan  is  a  good  one;  it  will  not 
only  be  convenient  and  durable,  but 
doubtless  cheaper.  If  you  use  the  lime 
concrete  with  rough  stones  that  I  have 
previously  described  you  will  have  no 
stones  going  clear  through  the  wall,  to 
carry  dampness  or  frost.  The  earth  on 
the  back  will  hold  the  concrete  in  place, 
so  you  will  only  need  a  frame  on  the 
inside  to  hold  the  material  until  it  sets. 
The  heavy  pressure  will  all  be  on  the  11 
feet  below  ground.,  and  your  super¬ 
structure  need  not  *be  so  strong.  If  you 
build  this  silo  square  with  the  corners 
cut  off,  you  can  doubtless  put  it  up 
more  cheaply  and  just  as  good  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

RATION  FOR  FATTENING  STEERS. 

I  am  feeding  40  pounds  of  good  corn 
silage  and  10  pounds  of  corn  fodder  per 
day;  grain  ration  composed  of  two  pounds 
of  buckwheat  bran,  one  pound  of  cornmeal, 
one-quarter  pound  of  oil  meal,  one-quarter 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Is  this  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  ration?  IIow  many  pounds  of 
grain  ration  Should  be  fed  daily  to  fat¬ 
tening  steers  of  700  to  900  pounds  weight? 

New  York.  L.  f.  a. 

This  ration  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
hut  it  is  too  light  for  fattening  steers 
of  that  weight  rapidly.  It  will  take  so 
much  food  anyway,  to  maintain  them; 
the  surplus  makes  gain,  so  long  as  they 
are  fed  no  more  than  they  can  assim¬ 
ilate.  Doubtless  there  is  a  good  bit  of 
corn  in  the  silage,  probably  two  pounds 
daily.  This  with  what  grain  you  are 
feeding,  with  make  but  5 y2  pounds, 


rather  light  feed.  It  is  too  carbon¬ 
aceous,  for  steers  of  that  weight  are 
probably  young,  and  need  to  grow 
muscle  as  well  as  fat.  With  so  little 
protein  they  will  be  more  likely  to  lose 
appetite,  and  their  digestion  will  not  be 
so  good.  One-fourth  of  a  pound  daily 
of  a  feed  to  an  animal  of  that  size  is 
like  expecting  to  fertilize  ( ?)  an  acre 
with  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  containing 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  plant  food.  Just 
how  much  you  can  feed  with  profit,  no 
one  can  tell  who  is  not  with  the  cattle. 
It  will  depend,  too,  on  how  much  your 
grain  costs,  price  you  can  get  for  them 
when  finished,  and  whether  part  of  your 
plan  is  to  get  them  to  utilize  as  much 
of  the  silage  and  fodder  grown  on  the 
farm  as  possible,  by  feeding  them  a 
longer  period.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  if  they  are  well  finished  it  will  add 
materially  to  the  selling  price.  Watch 
their  appetite  and  voidings.  The  latter 
should  be  of  about  the  same  consistency 
as  in  midsummer;  not  loose.  If  they 
are  offensive  in  smell,  that  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  they  have  more  than  they  can 
properly  digest.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  will 
pay  to  increase  the  oil  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  one  pound  each  a  day. 
Possibly  it  might  be  wise  to  drop  the 
one  pound  of  cornmeal  and  increase  the 
two  just  mentioned  two  pounds  each 
daily.  The  cornmeal  is  worth  almost 
as  much  in  the  market  and  the  others 
contain  more  fat,  and  the  protein  will 
be  relished,  and  promote  both  growth 
and  digestion.  ewdard  van  alstyne. 


MERINO  SHEEP  BREEDERS  UNITED. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  held 
at  Middlebury,  January  29,  1908,  there 

was  only  one  change  in  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  officers  elected  were 
as  follows:  President,  E.  M.  Bissett,  East 
Sho'reham;  vice-president,  C.  M.  Rauch, 
Middlebury,  and  L.  S.  Busard,  Bridport; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  A.  Chapman, 
Ferrisburg;  directors,  J.  C.  Hamilton, 
C.  W.  Smith,  Bridport ;  W.  C.  Sturtevant, 
Weybridge ;  L.  A.  Webster,  Whiting;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  pedigree,  H.  E.  Sanford,  West 
Cornwall;  H.  D.  .Tackson,  Bridport;  A.  F. 
Phillips,  Brandon.  There  lias  been  for  the 
last  few  years  among  our  most  thoughtful 
breeders  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Vermont  a 
belief  that  all  the  Merino  registers  doing 
business  on  the  same  lines  should  be  united 
and  that  question  was  brought  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  after  which  the  meeting 
voted  to  write  the  three  above  registers  in 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Vermont,  if  it  could 
bo  done  under  the  name  of  the  Vermont, 
New  York  and  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Register 
Association,  and  the  details  of  closing  up 
the  deal  was  left  to  the  secretary  to  ar¬ 
range.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be  but  one 
register  in  the  United  States  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  Merinos  on  the  lines  followed 
by  Vermont  since  the  organization  in  1876. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  breeders 
will  aH  be  united.  The  headquarters  will 
be  for  the  present  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  under 
charge  of  Wesley  Bishop,  the  present  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ohio  association. 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

Windmill  For  Power. 

J.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  large 
windmill  on  my  farm  that  is  now  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  pumping  water.  I  desire  to 
utilize  this  power  for  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  sawing,  grinding,  churning,  etc.  Can 
you  refer  me  to  any  book  that  will  en¬ 
lighten  me  on  the  subject? 

Ans. — If  J.  B.  has  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  windmills,  placed  on  the  market  by 
large  manufacturers,  he  can  probably 
get  the  information  he  is  seeking  by 
applying  to  them  for  their  circular  of 
instruction  for  setting  up  power  mills 
and  installing  machinery  to  be  driven  by 
them.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
these  mills  have  printed  and  illustrated 
literature  such  as  your  correspondent 
is  seeking.  He  would  better  apply  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  manufacturers  of  his  mill. 
If  it  is  a  mill  designed  specially  for 
pumping  water  it  may  not  be  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  other  purposes  he  names. 
He  must  recognize  also  that  a  windmill 
is  serviceable  for  power  purposes  only 
when  there  is  sufficient  wind  movement, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
done  may  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  well 
deferred  for  a  favorable  wind. 

f.  h;  king. 


LOSS  OF  MILK  through  improper  feed  is 
enormous.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much  more 
milk  your  cows  will  give  if  you  will  furnish  them  a 
ration  especially  prepared  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Just  for  curiosity  sake  go  to  your 
dealer  and  get  a  couple  sacks  of 


BADGER  DAIRY  FEED 


— the  molasses  feed  that  is  surprising  even  the  old 
time  dairy  feeders,  and  try  iton  one  of  your  cows. 
This  feed  will  build  up  a  cow’s  physical  powers,  fur¬ 
nish  her  lacteal  organs  with  milk  making  nutrition  to 
such  a  degree  that  her  flow  will  increase  20  per  cent. 
It  is  simply  because  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  best  known 
grains  combined  with 
pure  molasses  making  a 
succulent  feed  that  cows 
like  and  produce  big  re¬ 
sults  on.  Your  dealer  has 
it,  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling 
Box  100  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  FARM  BEAUTIFUL 

Make.  ALL  your  buildings  attractive — your  House, 
Barns,  Sheds,  Granary  and  other  out-buildings. 

RUBEROID 


Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


RED  ROOFING 

beautifies  and  protects  every  kind  of  building.  Its 
color  is  permanent,  and  its  wearing  qualities  outlast 
any  other  material.  Proof  against  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  fire-resisting. 

Write  jor  Samples  and  Prices. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

|  For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  hotter  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
Y  our  help. _ — 


; 750  FEE 
&RI3500FEE 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
||boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
1 5,000  feet  per  day. 
15.000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dors  and  Diamond  Track  produce 

_  results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 

•"  catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P„  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills.  Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Wuter 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  nnd  wo  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  303,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
eaw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  6  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device; 
most  hanay  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  in  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work — easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  eugineB,  etc. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


CHAIN  HANGING 


CATTLE  STANCHION 


The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


You  Must  Know 


WARRINER’S  „SSS.ng  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says  ; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


More  About  Silos 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,118WestWater  St., Syracuse, N.Y 


because  either  now  or  somo  other  day  you  will  decide 
to  adopt  tills  greatest  of  all  money-making  farm  econ¬ 
omizers.  Send  in  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new, 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your¬ 
self  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  This  New  Book  notonly 
tells  you  how  and  why  the 


5IL03 

THAT 

GIVE 

SATISFACTION 


SEVERANCE 

VAN  K  Sc  SILO  CO. 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


i 


LANSING  SILO 

Is  the  oneSllo  for  every  farmer 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures 
of  silo-farms  and  letters  from 
successful  S  Hoists.  Name  on 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book. 

THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Eric  St.,  Llacuville,  Pa.,  U.S.A, 
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Our  Special  Hard-Stiff ■» 

Springy— LIVE  Steel 


-■  to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  NVe  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  near 
-  "’absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  steeli 
is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly^® 
liced.  It  is  live  steel— not  dead  steel.  So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^H 
v  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and — 
ibsolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  the  different  styles^^^^^ 

5t — compare — and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver^^^^^H^^ 

San  Francisco 


SS&  STRENGTH,  ENDURANCE, 

ECONOMT,  are  the  three 
points  to  be  considered 
W&fr  when  buying  a  fence  for  your 
farm.  The  Frost  Heavy  Weight 
Knocked  Down  and  Woven  Wire 
Fencesarethe  strongestfcncesknown. 
Willlastalifetime.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


1908. 

PREVENTING  FRAUD  IN  REGISTRY. 

How  can  the  breeding  associations  pre¬ 
sent  the  registration  of  grade  animals  by 
unscrupulous  breeders?  First  and  most 
important  the  officers  should  be  alert  and 
active  in  discovering  fraud,  and  swift 
and  severe  in  punishing  it  when  discov¬ 
ered.  The  insurance  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  Governor  Hughes  have  to  a 
very  large  extent  brought  home  to  every¬ 
one  the  fact  that  an  honorable  man  in  a 
position  of  trust  must,  if  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  considered  honorable,  as  far 
as  possible  prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of 
his  subordinates.  Some  of  the  insurance 
directors  who  were  also  directors  in  a 
great  number  of  other  corporations  were 
severely  criticized  for  pleading  ignorance 
when  it  was  found  that  funds  for  which 
they  were  responsible  had  been  misused. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  officers  of  the 
live  stock  associations  do  not  do  every¬ 
thing  which  can  be  done  to  prevent  fraud 
then  these  officers  are  either  incompe¬ 
tent  or  dishonest.  As  the  officers  are 
elected  and  many  of  the  rules  made  by 
the  general  body  of  the  members,  it  of 
course  follows  that  all  the  members  are 
to  that  extent  responsible.  Some  of  the 
things  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
associations  should  do  are,  first,  require 
immediate  notice  of  service.  Second,  re¬ 
quire  immediate  registration  of  the  young 
animal  at  birth  with  as  complete  a  de¬ 
scription  as  is  possible.  This  description 
should  be  supplemented  by  another  a 
year  later.  Third,  require  immediate 
notice  of  the  death  or  sale  of  any  reg¬ 
istered  animal.  Fourth,  inspection  once 
a  year  of  every  herd  where  registered 
animals  are  kept  by  an  officer  approved 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station.  In¬ 
spectors  enough  should  be  provided  so 
that  the  secretary  could  always  secure 
one  immediately  if  anything  occurs  to 
excite  his  suspicions.  Of  course  fraud 
in  any  business  can  never  be  entirely 
eliminated,  but  if  these  suggestions  could 
be  faithfully  carried  out  the  difficulties 
attending  fraudulent  registration  would 
at  least  be  considerably  increased.  C. 


THE  RAISING  AND  FEEDING  VALUE  OF 
OATS  AND  PEAS. 

In  nearly  all  of  that  section  north  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  and  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  oats  are  the  main  grain  crop 
with  the  average  dairy  farmer,  but 
whether  oats  really  are  a  profitable  crop 
to  the  farmer  is  a  hard  problem  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  We  must  admit  that  they  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  surest  of  all  farm  crops, 
for  with  the  most  slatternly  ways  of 
farming  and  under  all  manner  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  culture  the  oat  will 
withstand  most  hardships  of  any  farm 
crop.  The  very  fact  of  these  conditions 
doubtless  tends  to  make  the  oat  the  fav¬ 
orite  grain  crop  with  the  average  farmer. 
There  is  always  a  demand  at  fairly  good 
prices  for  a  good  sample  of  oats,  the 
price  very  rarely  going  below  a  cent  a 
pound  and  as  high  as  1  y2-  cent  and  even 
1$4  cent  a  pound,  and  this  fact  alone 
ought  to  make  it  an  incentive  for  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  oat  crop  and  buy  a 
grain  of  much  higher  feeding  value.  The 
present  sason  No.  1  white  oats  would 
bring  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  more  than 
the  cost  of  wheat  feeds,  and  we  must 
admit  that  wheat  bran  and  middlings  are 
far  in  excess  in  feeding  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  oats.  Oats  contain  about  65 
per  cent  starch,  three  to  four  per  cent 
protein,  and  less  than  seven  per  cent  fat, 
while  wheat  bran  contains  but  very  little 
starch,  from  five  to  six  per  cent  fat  and 
12  to  16  per  cent  protein,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  wheat  feeds  are  far  in  excess 
of  oats  in  feeding  value.  I  think  for  the 
young  colt  or  calf  that  the  more  nitro¬ 
genous  foods,  like  oats,  are  preferable, 
hut  for  the  business  cow  or  work  horse 
the  foods  containing  more  fat  and  pro¬ 
tein  will  give  us  better  results  at  a  less 
cost.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  a  good  quality  of  milk  cannot  be 
produced  from  feeding  oats  in  any  shape 
to  cows;  they  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor 
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and  odor  to  butter,  and  I  think  that 
cheese  men  hold  the  same  to  be  true  of 
cheese. 

In  some  localities  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  sow  Canada  peas  with  oats  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  three  bushels  oats 
to  one  to  three  pecks  peas.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  practiced  in  general  as  much 
as  it  has  been  heretofore.  I  have  always 
had  doubts  that  the  addition  of  the  peas 
increased  the  feeding  value  to  any  extent. 
Peas  contain  about  36  per  cent  starch, 
less  than  two  per  cent  fat,  and  about  25 
per  cent  casein.  It  will  be  seen  that  but 
very  little  of  value  has  been  added  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  a  very  little  in  the  way  of 
cheese  elements,  by  the  addition  of  the 
peas  to  the  oats,  and  the  danger  of  a 
serious  loss  to  the  entire  crop  is  in  most 
cases  where  peas  and  oats  are  sown  to¬ 
gether,  greater  by  far  than  the  increased 
value  of  the  grain,  by  reason  of  the  peas 
having  been  added.  In  most  cases  peas 
obtain  a  very  rank  growth,  and,  if  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  with  well  filled  pods,  go  down 
and  the  entire  crop,  oats  and  all,  goes 
with  them.  I  think  this  one  feature  is 
a  most  serious  drawback  against  sowing 
peas  with  oats  for  a  grain  crop.  For  a 
forage  crop  to  tide  us  over  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought  and  to  help  out  on  dry 
parched  pastures  there  is  perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  supply  succulent  food  to 
the  dairy  cow  than  peas  and  oats  cut  and 
fed  green;  aside  from  this  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  crop  a  profitable  one  for  the 
average  farmer  to  raise.  If  I  thought  I 
must  sow  peas  and  oats  I  should  sow 
the  peas  in  one  field  and  the  oats  in  an¬ 
other,  and  mix  them  as  I  saw  fit.  Green 
peas  for  growing  young  pigs  are  one  of 
the  best  things  I  ever  fed;  in  fact,  older 
hogs  will  thrive  on  them  up  to  the  time 
the  peas  are  hard  enough  to  grind,  and  a 
small  amount  of  peas  ground  and  mixed 
with  cornmeal  makes  a  very  good  ration 
for  fattening  hogs.  f.  d.  squiers. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 

Potash  (actual)  two  to  three  per  cent 
equal  to  sulphate  potash  3.70  to  5.55  per 
cent,  #22  a  ton. 

Ans. — First  of  all  you  should  send  to 
the  Geneva  Station  and  get  a  fertilizer 
bulletin.  See  what  the  chemists  find 
about  these  fertilizers.  You  do  not  give 
the  names  of  manufacturers  so  we  can 
tell  nothing  about  the  guarantee.  In  the 
first  one  you  have  nothing  but  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  the  guarantee  is  worth 
anything  you  get  280  pounds  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  for  $13,  or  a  little 
over  4.6  cents  a  pound.  This  will  not 
make  a  full  corn  fertilizer  when  mixed 
with  nitrate,  as  there  is  no  potash  in  it. 
'The  other  fertilizer  guarantees  200 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
40  pounds  of  potash.  At  the  same  price 
as  in  the  other  fertilizers  this  phosphoric 
acid  would  cost  you  $9.20.  You  are 
therefore  asked  to  pay  $12.80  for  40 
pounds  of  potash.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  buy  muriate  of  potash  at  $45  a  ton. 
As  the  ton  contains  1,000  pounds  of 
potash,  this  means  4.5  cents  a  pound,  or 
$1.80  for  the  40  pounds,  against  $12.80 
which  it  would  cost  in  that  “phosphate.” 
A  little  figuring  will  show  you  that  you 
can  use  1,500  pounds  of  the  first  fertili¬ 
zer  and  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
which  will  cost  less  than  $12.50,  and 
have  more  plant  food  than  in  a  ton  of 
the  second  fertilizer  costing  $22. 
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Buying  a  Fertilizer. 

J.  G.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — Which  of  these 
two  is  the  better  and  the  cheaper  brand? 
Which  will  be  the  better  to  mix  with  nitrate 
of  soda  for  corn,  oats  and  peas?  No.  1, 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  12  to  14  per  cent ; 
reverted  phosphoric  acid,  two  to  three  per 
cent ;  available,  14  to  16  per  cent ;  insoluble, 
one  to  two  per  cent ;  total,  15  to  17  per 
cent.  This  brand  is  #13  a  ton.  No.  2, 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  eight  to  10  per 
cent;  reverted,  two  to  three  per  cent;  avail¬ 
able  10  to  12  per  cent;  insoluble,  one  to 
two  per  cent,  total,  21  to  14  per  cent. 


“To-morrow,”  announced  the  five- 
year-old  Sidney  proudly  to  his  teacher, 
“is  my  birthday.”  “Why,”  returned 
she,  “it  is  mine,  too.”  The  boy’s  face 
clouded  with  perplexity,  and,  after  a 
brief  silence,  he  exclaimed :  “How  did 
you  get  so  much  bigger’n  me?” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

Mother  (examining  school  report)  ; 
“How  did  you  come  to  have  such  good 
marks  in  arithmetic  this  week?” 
Tommy:  “Well,  you  see,  it  was  this 
way:  We  had  10  examples  a  day,  and  I 
got  the  teacher  to  help  me  to  do  five, 
and  Eric  Jones  got  her  to  help  him  on 
the  other  five.  Then  we  swapped  helps, 
see?” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

fSf*  Dor  ^flliaro  —  We  will  guarantee  to  put 
Wta  rca  glfuaie,  any  old  leaky,  worn-out. 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

d'  ,  Til*  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  froo  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

Ae  Anderson  Manufacturinn  Co.,  Oept.  35 ,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAV8 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  Empties  ita 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
Ond  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  mako  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal- 
drons,  ®{c.  ver-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPFliliY  &  OO.I  Batavia,  IJi. 

NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cne 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

15  years sale.  One  to  two  cant 
cure  Heaves.  81.00  per 
1  *“  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The.NontouE«m«dj<>., Toledo, O. 


DEATH 


HEAVES 


TO 


Guaranteed 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers,  they  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

They  Last  Forever 

STANDARD  STEEL 
FENCE  POSTS 

are  to  be  driven. 

A  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over 
wood  posts.  They  will  not  rot, 
burn  or  decay.  Posts  made  for 
all  purposes.  Posts  are  punched 
for  any  fence;  plain,  barbed  or 
woven.  500,000  m  use.  Prompt 
deliveries  made.  Factory  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Write  for  catalog, 
prices  and  references  to 

iiawE*-.  J-  H.  DOWNS, 

SE&Sfc-i  299  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City 


m 


Every  wire— 


AMPLE 


Auot/Dwuiuu  <tuu  wst.  4V.  mure  suoscanuiai,  stocK-resist- 
mgr,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
I  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
[The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland«0«  1 


I5To35cts. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

If  Governor  Hughes  knew  how  farmers 
fee!  on  that  cattle  case  it  would  not  take  him 
long  to  kick  Dawley  and  his  supporters  out 
of  State  positions.  I  could  collect  $1,000 
in  my  neighborhood  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  to 
continue  this  fight,  if  it  needed  the  money. 

That  is  practically  word  for  word 
what  an  Ulster  County  farmer  told  me 
at  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Growers’ 
meeting  last  week,  and  his  neighbor,  who 
heard  the  remarks,  endorsed  the  senti¬ 
ment.  On  reflection,  we  think,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  get¬ 
ting  more  credit  than  it  deserves  in  this 
case.  We  have  absolutely  done  nothing 
but  our  duty  in  the  case,  and  deserve  no 
more  thanks  for  it  than  any  man  or 
agency  that  performs  its  plain  duty  to 
the  best  of  its  ability.  It  is  the  same 
thanks  exactly  that  an  ,  employee  or 
hired  man  of  yours  will  merit  when 
he  boldly  faces  a  disagreeable  task  and 
sticks  to  the  job  until  it  is  finished.  It 
is  only  because  of  the  shirking  of  their 
duty  by  some  papers  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  become  so  conspicuous  in  this  case 
because  of  the  simple  performance  of 
its  duty. 

Please  explain  why  Cayuga  County  farm¬ 
ers’  fire  insurance  rates  are  $2.50  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  Ontario  farmers’  insurance  $1 
a  thousand?  j.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  inquirer  is  insured  in  some 
one  of  the  numerous  co-operative  com¬ 
panies  the  difference  in  rates  is  account¬ 
ed  for  by  one  of  two  things ;  first,  the 
losses  must  have  been  much  larger  in 
Cayuga  than  Ontario  County  for  the  last 
year,  as  the  rates  are  made  by  them,  or 
because  the  one  company  was  run  more 
economically  and  better  managed.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  the  rates  in  Cayuga 
County  were  so  much  more  than  that  of 
Ontario  County  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  had  more  than  its  usual 
amount  of  losses,  or  else  collected  to 
pay  losses  in  arrears,  or  to  provide  a 
sum  to  pay  future  losses  with.  Asv  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rates  that  a  patron 
pays  for  one  year  as  compared  to  the 
rates  paid  by  some  one  else  in  another 
company  is  no  criterion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  companies,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  have  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  companies  to  be  compared 
for  a  number  of  years  as  the  losses  vary 
very  much.  In  the  larger  co-operative 
companies  which  carry  a  large  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  and  extend  over  a 
large  territory,  you  get  more  of  a  uni¬ 
formity  and  less  variation  in  the  rates. 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  can  learn 
of  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York?  Would  you  advise  buying  stock  in 
said  company?  f.  w.  e. 

Vermont. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1904 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Club  of  New  York 
by  one  Richard  Wightman.  The  scheme 
was  to  issue  policies  from  advertising 
and  do  away  with  agents.  Some  respon¬ 
sible  papers  and  magazines  permitted  the 
advertising  to  appear  as  clubs  of  the 
papers  and  magazines  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Wightman  is  now  out  of  the 
company  and  the  new  president  refuses 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  its  financial 
affairs.  It  is  reported  as  doing  a  small 
business,  and  so  far  living  up  to  its  con¬ 
tracts,  but  as  to  recommending  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  we  should  say 
emphatically  “no.” 

Last  week  involuntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  filed  against  the  White  Clover 
Farms,  wholesale  and  retail  milk  dealers, 
162  East  86th  street,  New  York  City. 
The  creditor’s  claims  amounted  to  $3,094. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  gave  a 
report  on  this  concern  some  time  ago 
on  request  of  a  subscriber.  They  re¬ 
fused  any  statement  of  their  affairs,  had 
no  satisfactory  rating  or  reference  and 
caution  was  recommended  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  to  them.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
to  go  slow  on  credits  to  a  concern  which 
refuses  a  statement  of  its  affairs  when 
looking  for  credit. 

Do  you  consider  the  Manhattan  Co¬ 
operative  Real  Estate  Co.,  located  at  7 
East  42d  street.  New  York,  reliable?  Would 
you  advise  buying  stock  at  $15  a  share? 
Any  information  relating  to  their  standing 
would  he  much  appreciated.  a.  m.  a. 
Connecticut. 

This  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  said  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  take 
over  lots  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  You  can 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  lots  were  valued 
at  the  time  up  to  their  full  value.  The 


present  net  assets  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  officers  are  about  $132,500. 
Last  Fall  the  company  had  some  em¬ 
barrassment  in  reference  to  a  contract 
with  a  builder,  who  had  engaged  to  build 
some  houses,  and  suit  was  filed  to  fore¬ 
close  a  mechanic’s  lien.  There  was  also 
some  difficulty  about  a  mortgage  on 
which  payment  was  demanded.  These 
matters,  however,  seemed  to  have  been 
adjusted;  but  the  stock  we  would  not 
recommend  as  an  investment  for  farm¬ 
ers.  New  York  City  advertised  $50,- 
000,000  of  bonds  last  week  at  4%  per 
cent  interest.  Bids  were  received  for 
$300,000,000,  offering  about  $104  for  the 
$100  bonds.  You  will  see  from,  this 
that  there  is  lots  of  money  in  New  York 
City  looking  for  safe  investment,  but 
such  experienced  investors  do  not  take 
up  stocks  until  they  are  absolutely  sure 
of  the  quality  of  the  security. 

An  example  of  the  way  stock  and  bond 
values  are  created  out  of  water  or  wind 
is  afforded  in  Charles  W.  Morse’s  con¬ 
solidation  of  six  steamship  companies. 
Morse  bargained  for  the  control  of  these 
six  companies,  the  aggregate  value  of 
which  was  about  $40,000,000.  He  then 
merged  the  whole  in  one  company  with 
a  capital  of  $60,000,000,  and  not  content 
with  this  $20,000,000  of  water,  he  bonded 
the  new  company  for  $60,000,000  more. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  selling  all  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  at  par,  he  would  have 
cleared  a  profit  for  himself  of  $80,000,- 
000,  and  would  still  have  control  of  the 
company.  In  taking  over  the  ownership 
of  these  six  companies  into  one  organi¬ 
zation,  Morse  did  not  add  a  dollar  to  the 
value  of  the  properties  or  to  their  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.  The  investors  who  bought 
these  securities  at  par  simply  paid  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  got  about  33  cents  of  value. 
Manipulation  and  payment  of  dividends 
might  have  kept  the  price  up  for  a  time; 
but  ultimately  the  stock  must  shrink  to 
a  level  with  the  actual  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Attempts,  however,  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  the  bonds  and  dividends  on 
the  over  capitalization  of  stock  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  a  concern  of  this  kind. 
Improvements  are  neglected;  and  the 
success  of  the  business  is  jeopardized  to 
make  a  showing  for  the  sale  of  secur¬ 
ities.  Since  farmers  are  invited  to  in¬ 
vest  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  this  class  it 
is  important  that  they  know  the  nature 
of  them. 

Aside  from  organizing  the  steamship 
company,  Morse  organized  the  ice  trust 
and  a  chain  of  banks,  using  the  funds 
and  deposits  of  one  to  buy  others;  and 
thus  using  all  to  control  the  other  com¬ 
panies.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  in 
starting  the  panic  last  October,  so  that 
Morse’s  operations  affect  and  concern 
every  person  in  the  country.  In  every 
civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
except  in  the  United  States,  overcapital¬ 
ization  is  recognized  as  an  evil  and  is 
prevented  by  law.  President  Roosevelt 
has  called  attention  to  it  in  vigorous 
language,  and  as  soon  as  the  people 
understand  it,  they  will  insist  on  a  law 
to  control  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  the  meantime  the  schemer  will  go 
right  on  abusing  the  President,  on  one 
pretext  or  another  in  order  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  important  re¬ 
forms  he  recommends.  The  dog  that  is 
hit  always  makes  a  noise,  but  the  cur 
often  yelps  at  approaching  danger  to 
himself  personally. 

Indictments  have  been  filed  against 
Morse  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  is  now 
under  $20,000  bail.  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  While  he  was  prospering  and 
in  the  system  he  could  and  probably  did 
violate  the  law  with  impunity,  but  when 
he  is  broke — down  and  out,  so  to  speak 
— then  the  law  steps  in  to  demonstrate 
its  majesty.  Morse  followed  the  tricks 
and  customs  of  the  high  financiers,  and 
for  a  time  prospered ;  but  he  did  not 
have  the  backing  of  life  insurance  funds 
and  other  resources  of  the  people  that 
are  at  the  disposal  of  others;  hence  at 
the  critical  moment  he  failed,  while  those 
he  strove  to  copy  succeeded.  What  Morse 
did  other  eminent  and  respectable  bank¬ 
ers  and  financiers  are  doing  every  day, 
and  everyone  familiar  with  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  Wall  Street  gambling 
knows  it.  Morse  was  not  in  the  inner 
circle,  and  failed.  Hence  he  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  while  the  eminent 
financiers  whose  methods  he  copied  are 
hailed  as  the  savers  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  The  truth  is  that  the  bank¬ 
ing  laws  and  the  corporate  privileges  are 
all  arranged  in  favor  of  stock  gambling 
and  counterfeit  securities,  and  the  men 
who  have  been  making  millions  at  the 
game  are  not  disposed  to  give  up  the 
privilege  without  a  struggle. 

Those  10  weeks  for  10  cents  subscrip¬ 
tions  help  keep  the  new  press  busy;  and 
80  per  cent  of  them  renewed  last  year. 
If  you  can  help  the  cause,  send  one  or 
more  along  as  you  get  the  chance. 

J.  J.  d. 


Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

HEAVY  layers  and  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color:  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100, 
special  matings  $10  per  100. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5th  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y 

\J an  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch- 

V  ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Cf'f'0  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
CUuO  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Beds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa’ 

1  IRUT  RRAHMA^-Three  firsts,  two  seconds 
Liuni  DltHn  ITiMO  and  best  display,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1907.  Some  fine  birds  for  sale. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkeys, 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Wyandotte  eggs. 

H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Pfl  II 1  TR  YM  P  Send  for  our  now  36-page  illus- 

1  U  U  L  1  Tl  1  IVI  L  IN  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

BUFF,  Wh.  LeghornR,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
D  Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs,$1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  Iree.  J01LY  A.  ROTH,  Quake  rtown, Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varie- 

1  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15.  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

SINGLE  GOMBWHITE  LEGHORNSi’nr.K 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  J.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Howe,  Pa. 

CO  Fine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  ki  price. 
Collie  Pups:  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  Wdns™ 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Schieber,  Bueyrus,  Ohio 

Rhode  Island  Rod*  sSS'SVirc&JSK 

from  best  laying  strain,  $3  to  $5.  A  few  trios, $5, sold 
on  approval  only.  O.  S.  THWAITE,  Keyport.N.J. 

RARY  PIUPYQ  and  eggs  after  Feb. 15th.  Order 
DADI  UlllUIVd  ato6weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.  I.  Reds, Orpingtons, Minoreas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 

XXIright’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Woedsport,  N.  Y. 

CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
O  eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

/MILLIE  PUPS — Sable  and  white,  fashionable  breeding.  Berk- 
U  shire  Sows,  3  1-2  mos.  old;  Chester  White  Sows,  bred  for 
March  farrow.  Extra  good,  W.  A.  LOTHKRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1.75 

Breeding  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long"  Branch,  N.  J. 

R  ft  N  III  1  P  RRAE  For  Sale— Lot  of  May 
rP..n.!ILr.  Z.JZ.  hatched  Single  Comb 

POULTRY  FARM.  White  Leghorn  pullets 

*  WULII1I  iHniB,  and  cockerels  at  $1.00 

NPW  Rnnhpllp  N  Y  each.  Also  Madison  Sq, 
IlCn  IIUUIIGIIG,  111  !■  ribbon  winners  in  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  American  breed  Pekin 
ducks  and  pure  breed  Pekin  ducks  from  Japan. 
Write  your  wants. 

PRIZE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 
S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

From  tlic  host  blood  that  could  he  had  regardless  of  cost. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  1,  $5.00  per  15,  $9.00  per  30. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  2,  3.00  ‘‘  5.00  “ 

Eggs  from  Yard  No.  3,  2.00  “  3.00  '* 

Special  prices  in  large  quantities.  Have  also  a 
few  choice  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
OUPINGTON  POULTRY  YARDS,  Mt.  Washington,  llalti.  t’o.,  Md 
J.  KDW1N  GRIFFITH,  Prop. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying,"  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

bred  from  the  most  noted  winning  strains;  extra 
heavy  boned,  large  frame  and  beautiful  plumage; 
some  good  specimens  for  show  birds.  Address 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot, V a. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Pekin  Ducks, MadisonSq.  blue 

r,.  ribtion  winners,  American 

POULTRY  FARM  breed;  also  pure  breed  Japan- 
»,  n  ...  »t  ese  Ducks  and  their  eggs  for 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  sale.  Write  your  wants. 

EPPO  COD  UATPUIMP  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Ply- 
LUUO  rUll  UAIUnmU  mouth  Kocke,  Buff  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Hocks  Single 
Comb  Khode  Island  Keds,$l  per  setting.  75  #  fert illty  guaran  teed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  W1E,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 
tiorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  $1.00  per  setting;  $3.00  per 
50;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 

-SHELSOIUBIEMII 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 


pie  free  so  you  test  it  for  yoursel 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


February  29, 


FIRST-CLASS  UnilCD  DlftCnilC  FOR 

mated  numcrt  riucuivdsALE 

Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Wm.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y'. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymonth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


GGS  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN’S  latbeosntemc°udtetlEr 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyln  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  ourexpenseifyou  don’t  like  it.  cat’lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mus. 


POULTRY 
ww  SUPPLIES^ 

[  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  I 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be-1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free. 

United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept,  ifl,  26-28  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 


Real  profits 

Proved  in  Poultry 

Guaranteed  best  hatcher  is  Cyphers 
Incubator  proved  so  by  beginners,  ex¬ 
perts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Write  to  prove  It  by  our 
ITRCTP  212-page  Book,  illustrates  what 
BllC.  Et  others  are  doing  towards  making 

I  Poultry  Pay  Big  Profile.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y» 

N.  i .,  Boston,  Chicago,  K.  City,  Oakland,  Cal.. Lon  don 


Incubator  Whys 


Our  new  book,  telling  Whys  and  Wherefores  I 
of  Poultry  Profits — Why  Ertel  machines  make 
most  for  their  owners;  how  hatches  are  uni- 1 
formly  over  ninety  per  cent  with  our  ma-  j 
1  chines;  how  we  pay  freight  and  why  our 
l  prices  are  lowest  —  will  be  sent  you  free. 

- -  j  4.  1 - , 

►the  vast  difference  In  results 
between  Ertel  Incubators 
and  others.  Please  say 
'whether  Interested  In  largo  I 
machines  or  a  small  outfit,  f 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL 


You’ll  Start  Raising 
Chickens  When  You 

Get  My  Price  — — 

Let  me  quote  you  my  1908  low  price  for 
a  Chatham  which  will  start  you  making 
extra  chicken  profits  when  you  read  my 
valuable  new  free  book. 

Chatham  Free  1908 

Gives  you  the  benefit  of  my 
B0  years’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  FREE— write  near¬ 
est  office  for  it  today. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co., 

163Wesson  Av.Detroit.Mich. 

1308W,llth  St.Kans.City.Mo. 

82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  2.  Portland.  Ore. 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rocklea 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  narserv;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot- water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
toed.  Nomachlnesat  any  prlceare  better,  write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


GET  MY  LOW  PRICES 

Before  yon  buy  an  Incubator. 

I  manufacture  1  n  largequantities 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

inFdf  Hot-Air  and 
1HLHL  Hot- Water 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger 
Send  for  my  big  free  handsomely 

“Poultry  for  Profit.” 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97,  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


chicks, 
illustrated 


book, 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lli 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  fertile 
egg-  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
H  — — »  healthy  chicks,  with  less  labor,  at 

I  I  less  cost  than  any  other  incubator. 

“  If  I  You  take  no  risk.  A  genuine  free 

trial  in  your  own  home — you  need  send  us  no  money.  Spe* 

$MK  AA  cial  combination  offer.  Incubator  and 
JrA  aW  Brooder  $7.15.  Brooders  $3.25  up.  Very 
b||  1 1 D  h)\v  prices  on  all  supplies.  Get  224-page, 
Hi  wa  1908  Catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  Dept.  31X,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


hatched  with  Reliable  Incubators.  26 
years  have  made  them  perfect.  Write 
now  for  the  most  interesting  Big  Poultry 
,Book  ever  published.  Contains  valuable 
, information  on  all  phases  of  poultry. 
_  It’s  free. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  Bl  1, Quincy,  III 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Bine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  10c. 
JOHN  E.  1IEATW0LE,  Harrisonburg,  Ya. 
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MARKETS 


THE  RURAL 
BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.05  @2  25 

Medium  . 2.05  <5)2.30 

Pea  . 2.10  @2.40 

Red  Kidney  . 2.00  @2.20 

White  Kidney  . 2.40  @2.50 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.00  @2.10 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  75  @1.00 

Cucumbers,  choice,  doz....l.25  @1.75 

Lettuce,  doz .  15  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  45 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Tomatoes,  ]b .  10  @  25 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y. 
ing  February  21,  1908, 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


during  week  end- 
wholesale  unless 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  in 

ele.  .  — 

@  97 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  — 

@1.12 

Corn  . 

.  61 

@  62 

Oats  . . 

.  58 

(f?  65 

Rye  . 

@  90 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

. 24.50 

@26.00 

Middlings  . . 

. 25.00 

@28.00 

Red  Dog  . 

@30.00 

Hominy  chop  . 

....  - 

@26.75 

Oil  meal  . 

....  — 

@32.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

_ 18.00 

@10.00 

No.  2  . 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

_ 14.00 

@16.00 

(’lover  Mixed  . 

_ 14.00 

@17.00 

Clover  . 

@16.00 

Straw,  Long  Rve . 

_ 12.00 

@14.00 

Short  and  Oat  . . . . 

_ 10.00 

@11.00 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


32 % 
31 
30 
25 
24 
22 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  — 

Good  to  prime  .  27 

Storage  .  25 

State  Dairy  .  21 

Factory  .  20 

Packing  stock  .  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  — 

Common  to  good  .  12 

Skims  .  4 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 31 

White,  good  to  choice .  28 

Mixed  colors,  best .  — 

Western  and  Southern  ....  23 
Storage  .  13 

„  DRIED  APPLES. 

Evaporated,  fancy  .  10 

Evap.,  common  to  good .  7 

Sun  Dried  .  6 

Chops,  100  lbs .  — 

„  ,  HOPS. 

Prime  to  fancy  .  14 

Common  to  good  .  9 

Olds  .  4 

German  crop,  1907 ....  . .  .  .  28 

FRUITS. 

. 4.00 

. 2.00 

. 6.00 

.  15 


@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 


16 

14 

9 

32 

30 

27 

26 

20 

11 

9 

7% 

2.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 


15 

13 

7 

34 


FRESH 
Apples,  best,  bbl . . 

Common  to  good 
Cranberries,  bbl.  . . 

Strawberries,  qt.  . . 

Oranges.  Calif.,  box . 2.75 

Florida  . 2.50 

Jamaica,  bbl . 3.50 

Grape  Fruit,  box . 4.50 


@5.00 
@  3.50 
@10  00 
@  30 

@3.75 
@  l  50 
@4.50 
@6.50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 

Florida,  No.  1.  bbl . 5.00 

Carolina,  No.  1,  bbl . 2.50 

Long  Island,  bbl . 3.00 

Maine,  bbl.  or  bag . 2.50 

State  &  W'n,  180  lbs _ 2.50 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl.  3.00 
Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.  . .  .8.00 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  bunch  ..1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10 

Beets.  N.  0.,  100  bchs _ 2.50 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2-50 

Celery,  Calif.,  case . 4.25 

Florida,  case  . 1.00 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.. 2. 00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton..  10. 00 

Red,  ton  . 15.00 

Florida,  new,  crate . 1.00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket..  1.00 

Escarol  N.  O.,  bbl . 3.00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box.... 1.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  65 

Kohlrabi,  N.  O.,  100  bchs.. 2. 00 
Lettuce,  Florida,  basket. ...  1.00 
Leeks.  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  . 2.00 
Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl... 3. 00 

Conn.,  yellow  . 2.25 

Conn.,  red  . 2.25 

State  &  W’n,  bag . 2.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50 

Oystorplant,  100  bunches ...  1 .00 
Peppers,  Florida,  carrier.  . .  75 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75 

Peas.  Florida,  basket . 2.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 6.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Radishes,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  crate..  2. 00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl....  75 

N.  O.,  white,  bbl . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier.  .1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  - — -  @ 

Fowls  .  11  @ 

Turkeys  .  8  @ 

Ducks  . 13  @ 

Geese  .  10  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @ 

Chickens,  best  broilers  ....  25  @ 

Good  to  prime  and  roasting  1 7  @ 

Lower  grades  .  11  @ 

Fowls  .  10  @ 

Capons  . 16  @ 

Ducks  .  12  @ 

Geese  .  8  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


@5.50 
@6.00 
@  3.50 
@3.25 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@4.50 
@12.00 
@2.00 
@  14 

@4.50 
@3.00 
@4.75 
@2.Q0 
@3.00 
@4.00 
@14.00 
@18.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@  75 

@4.00 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@6.00 
@2.75 
@2.75 
@3.50 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
(<<  5.00 
@2.00 
@7.50 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@3.00 
<g  LOO 
@2.50 
@1.10 
@1.50 
@3.00 


11% 

13 

13 

15 
11. 

17 

28 

20 

16 

13 
23 

14 
12 


Calves, 

100  lbs . 8.00 

@12.00 

Lambs, 

hothouse,  head . 5.00 

@11.00 

Pork  .  . 

. 6.00 

@7.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers 

@5.75 

Cows 

. 2.00 

@4.00 

@4.00 

Calves 

@9.00 

Sheep  , 

@4.00  • 

Lambs 

. 7.00 

@7.50 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  only  real  potato  boom  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  on  hand  at  this  writing,  but  the 
general  impression  is  that'  it  will  be  short¬ 
lived.  The  cold  snap  is  probably  the  chief 
cause,  as  it  prevented  shipments  and  dam¬ 
aged  a  good  many  lots  of  otherwise  good 
stock.  Long  Island  potatoes  have  sold 
as  high  as  $3.25,  and  State  up  to  $2.50 
per  180  pounds. 

Farm  Help  Wanted. — From  the  number 
of  questions  received  it  is  evident  that  the 
help  question  is  as  serious  as  ever  this 
Spring,  despite  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  men  are  out  of  work,  with  but  little 
prospect  of  having  anything  to  do  in  their 
trades  this  season.  At  least  some  of  these 
men  can  do  farm  work,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  this  or  nothing  with 
many.  There  is  a  perhaps  well-founded 
prejudice  against  employing  factory,  shop 
or  city  men  for  farm  work  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  had  shorter  hours  and  a 
higher  scale  of  wages  than  the  farmers  can 
afford ;  that  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  farm 
work  temporarily  they  will  quit  as  soon 
as  anything  in  the  shop  line  can  be  had. 
In  spite  of  this  we  believe  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  going  to  solve  their  help  problem 
this  year  by  picking  up  these  men,  some 
of  whom  will  make  permanent  homes  in 
the  country.  Try  a  small  want  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  papers  in  one  or  two 
large  towns  in  your  section,  especially 
those  where  shops  are  closed  or  on  short 
time.  The  labor  bureau  ot  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  23  Park 
Row,  New  York,  has  done  good  work  in 
supplying  farm  help,  especially  jScandi- 
navian  immigrants.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  making  an  effort  to  help 
the  unemployed  and  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  the  Government  official  in 
charge  of  this  work. 

“Sanitary  Milk  Pail.” — The  writer  has 
just  examined  a  so-called  “sanitary”  milk 
pail  kept  in  stock  by  a  dairy  supply  house 
in  this  city,  and  alleged  to  have  been  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  in  the  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 

Board  of  Health.  The  top  of  the  pail  is 
covered,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
about  six  inches  in  dimeter,  in  which  a 
wire  strainer  with  bottom  an  inch  below 
top  of  pail  is  set.  You  are  supposed  to 
milk  directly  into  the  strainer,  which 
catches  any  dirt  that  falls  and  keeps  it 
out  of  the  pail.  This  is  a  beautiful  idea, 
but  the  man  who  evolved  it  evidently 
thought  that  the  streams  of  milk  drop  like 
a  gentle  rain  instead  of  hard  enough  to 
dissolve  the  soluble  portion  of  the  dirt  and 
force  it  through  the  strainer  into  the  sup¬ 
posedly  clean  milk  below.  This  pail  is 
merely  a  mill  for  grinding  up  the  dirt  and 
mixing  it  into  the  milk.  The  writer  has 
milked  a  large  number  of  cows,  kept  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  and  knows  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  milk  clean  without 
any  elaborate  paraphernalia.  Of  course 
this  cannot  be  done  if  the  cows,  stable, 
milker’s  hands  or  clothes  are  filthy,  but 
these  conditions  are  all  opposed  to  sane 
dairying.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  do 
family  washing  in  a  mud-puddle. 

_ _  w.  w.  H. 

Commercial  Canning  and  Apple  But¬ 
ter. — What  information  can  you  give  me 
in  regards  to  a  canning  factory?  One  to 
can  tomatoes,  10,000  cans  per  day;  also 
sweet  corn  and  apples.  What  should  such 
a  plant  fully  equipped  cost,  size,  etc.?  Do 
you  know  of  any  successful  apple  butter 
factories  and  their  methods  and  apparatus? 

Bedford,  Pa.  b.  f.  l. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  give  you  my  returns 
from  poultry  for  the  month  of  January  just 
passed.  From  my  48  purebred  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  hatched  last  May,  I  have  sold 
just  51%  dozen  eggs  at  an  average  of  28 
cents  per  dozen  ;  besides  we  have  used  some 
in  family  which  I  have  not  kept  account  of. 
Who  can  show  a  better  month's  work  for 
that  number  of  pullets  for  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary?  w.  s.  g, 

Castorland,  N  Y 


Pa  Twaddles:  “Tommy,  I  am  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  report  your  mother 
gives  me  of  your  conduct  to-day.” 
lommy  Twaddles:  “I  knowed  you 

wouldn’t  be,  an’  I  told  her  so.  But  she 
went  right  ahead  an’  made  th’  report. 
Jest  like  a  woman,  ain’t  it?” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

“Call  that  a  ham  sandwich  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  an  absent-minded  man  at  a  rail¬ 
way  refreshment  room.  “It’s  the  worst 
I  ever  ate.  No  more  taste  than  saw¬ 
dust,  and  so  small  you  could  hardly  see 
it.”  “You’ve  been  eating  your  ticket*” 
said  the  attendant — “this  is  your  sand¬ 
wich.” — The  Australasian. 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

52  East  10th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  C*  C"  fVJ  TO  make  money  with 
I  O  the  R.  B.  Patent 
Glass  Cone  Lamp  Burner.  Guaranteed  to 
give  one-third  more  light ;  uses  only  one-half 
as  much  oil :  lasts  five  times  louger.  Agents 
sell  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  families,  from  one  to  twelve  burners 
each.  One  agent  sold  sixty -eight  dozen  the  first  week.  A  boy, 
before  and  after  school  hours,  cleared  $4.50  in  two  days.  A  lady 
cleared  $‘.£7.25  in  sixteen  hours.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Terms  to 
Agts.  Sample,  30  cts.  I.  C.  1MBODEN  CO.f  Clconu,  Pa. 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OilTSlOE  IGNITER 

'Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  St„  Boston 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  8ilo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 
220  wets  STREET.  RUTLAND,  VT 


I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
^  DUCKS.  O.  Gordon.  H.F.D.  1,  S]  akors,  N.Y. 

HOLL1KOOD  POULTRY  FART  I- Eggs  and 
“  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

40  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Must  Go  by  Marcli  15th.  Walnut  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Ya. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE,  Pekin  Ducks  and 
n  SC.  and  K.C.  Wh.  and  S.C.  Buff  Leghorns  stock 
and  eggs.  Miss  Zella  Wilson,  Chandlersvllle,  O. 

FOR  4JAI  for  Hatching  from  White 

I  WH  vNLL  Plymouth  ltocks,  and  White  Wy- 
andottes  of  the  best  strains;  $1.00  for  15;  $5.00  for 
100.  G.  H.  BARKER,  Littleton,  Mass. 


U*-LP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM- 
■■  MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 

WAMTFD-Matl  wh0  understands  making  good 
i  lu  butter  to  take  charge  of  Dairy  under 
foreman  s  instructions.  Must  be  absolutely  sober 
and  honest  and  furnish  references.  Wagos,  married 
man,  $50.00  monthly  and  house  rent;  single  man, 
$35.00  monthly  and  board.  Apply 
_ THE  NOE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 

PI  F  AQP  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
>  LLrtQL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

WM,  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  23t  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AND  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  FANCY  ECCS. 

Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  .Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  I  Bill  St..  New  York 

WRITF  ®-  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 

f ,  II 1 1  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

Cf|R  F _ Virginia  Colonial  Homes,  Mag- 

nificent  Estates,  Orchards,  Tim¬ 
ber  Lands.  In  the  Sunny  South.  GEO.  \V. 
SPARGER,  1412  Eutaw  PI.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SAi  F~ Good  farm,  250  acres.  Finest  country 
i  uii  ohll  property  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Large  modern  house,  10  rooms.  Ideal  place  for  one 
desiring  a  beautiful  country  home.  Mrs.  Clayton 
H.  Latkrop,  North  Franklin,  Conn. 

■TEN  ACRE  TRUCK  AND  POULTRY 
■  FARM,  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Rich,  black 
loam  soil,  railway  accommodation,  good  new  house, 
exceptional  opportunity.  $1,000;  terms  to  suit. 

Write.  I.  HERZ,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 
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Money  =  Making  Farms 

pn»*  In  fourteen  States 

_  _  I  91  OtUL  “s  trout’s  List 
19,”  the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  with  Bond  good  for  Ji.  R.  fare,  mailed 
FREE.  Dept.  42,  E.  A,  STROUT  CO.,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

"Strout’s  Business  Chances” 

Is  the  title  of  a  big,  illustrated  catalog,  just  out, 
describing  money-making  businesses  for  sale — 
hardware,  drugs,  confectionery,  harness,  groceries, 
bakery,  laundry,  blacksmith  shops,  creamery, 
grist  mills,  hotels,  etc  ,  etc.:  copy  mailed  FREE. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


12  FARMS 


IN 

Western 

Canada 


WHAT  A  SETTLER  CAN  SECURE  IN 

WESTERN  CANADA 

160  Acres  Grain-Growing  Land  FREE— 20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre— 40  to  SO  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 35  to 
50  Bu.  Barley  to  the  Acre  — Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  —  Good  Laws  with  Low  Taxation — 
.Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient— Satisfactory  Markets  for 
all  Productions — Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Health— 
Ohancos  for  Profitable  Investments. 

SomooSthe  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sag* 
katchewan  and  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  healthful  and  prosperous  sections  under  *he 
REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 
by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entry  fee  in  each  oase  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  host  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ill 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
Cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
hirst  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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Make  your  garden  pay  double 

Use  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  They  save 
time  and  labor,  take  the  place  of  expensive  “  help  ”,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  bigger,  better  crop. 

Planet  Jrs.  do  great  work — made  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  And  they  last  long — made  of  the  finest  materials 
for  the  purpose,  and  guaranteed.  They  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again. 

No.  25  Hill  and  Drill-Seeder,  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

combines  every  useful  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  si  in  ply -adjusted  iinidemcnt— 
opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  in  drills  or  in  hills  4  to  34  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and 
marks  out  the  next  row;  and  does  thorough  work  as  a  double-wheel  hoc,  cultivator  anti  plow. 

Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  (treat  tool  for 
berry  growers  and  market  gardeners — invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed.  The 
twelve  chisel -shaped  teeth  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.  Turns  hard  work 
for  three  men  into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  Write  today  for  illustrated  1908 
catalogue  describing  our  45  kinds  of  farm  implements  including  Whecl- 
Hocs,  One-nnd  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Harrows,  and  Orchard  and 
Beet-Cultivators.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANET  Jr 


-  .  -  p  *v. 

-  . 


WHEN  you  go  to  buy  roofing  next  time,  ask  the 
dealer  how  much  he  would  charge  to  keep  it 
properly  painted  for  ten  years. 

You’ll  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  a  painted 
roofing  really  costs.  Y ou  will  find  that  the  painting  every 
two  years  costs  more  than  the  roofing  itself. 

The  best  and  most  economical  solution  of  the  roofing 
problem  for  you  is  to  buy  Amatite  Roofing  instead  of  one 
that  needs  painting. 

Amatite  needs  no  painting  or  coating. 

Lay  it  on  the  roof  and  the  work  is  done  for  many 
years.  You  have  no  maintenance  expense  to  figure  on 
when  you  buy  Amatite.  The  first  cost  of  Amatite  is  its 
only  cost  for  the  entire  period. 

If  Amatite  costs  twice  as  much  per  roll  as  painted 
roofings,  it  would  still  be  more  economical  to  buy  because 
there  is  none  of  that  big  extra  expense  for  paint. 

But  Amatite  does  not  cost  twice  as  much — in  fact, 
it  costs  less.  In  other  words,  it  is  actually  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  cover  your  old  roof  with  Amatite,  than  to 
keep  on  painting  it  year  after  year. 

Write  to-day  for  a  Free  Sample  and  Booklet  on 
Amatite.  It  will  pay  you.  Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Boston  St.  Louis  Allegheny  Kansas  City  New  Orleans 


F arm  home  co 


Dept.  9 


CHICAGO 


At  present  prices  no 


changing  the  house 


into  a  home  by  intro¬ 


ducing  the  greatest  of 


living-comforts — 


American  x  [deal 

il Radiators  ^Mboilers 


for  Hot -Water  or  Low- 
Pressure  Steam  heating. 
These  outfits  will  warm 
all  the  rooms  uniformly 
with  the  same  fuel  and  no  more  care  than  a 
parlor  stove;  save  an  immense  amount  of 
housework  for  the  women  ( as  ashes,  soot, 
and  smoke  are  kept  out  of  the  living-rooms); 
save  lugging  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down 
stairs;  and  make  the  home  healthful  and 
happy.  No  repairs  necessary,  and  the  out¬ 
fit  outlasts  the  building.  No  fire  risk  and 
lowest  insurance  rate. 

IDEAL  Boilers  throw  off  just  enough  heat  in 
the  cellar  to  prevent  freezing,  and  insure  best  storage 
for  vegetables.  They  burn  hard  or  soft  coal — slack 
or  screenings — coke,  lignite,  natural  gas,  or  wood. 

Require  no  city  water  supply  pipes — system  once 
filled  lasts  all  Winter.  Fire  keeps  all  night.  Will 
save  all  around  from  dollars  to  dirt. 


No  tearing-up  necessary — put  into  OLD  build¬ 
ings — FARM  or  town.  Just  the  season  to  get  the 
services  of  the  most  skillful  fitters — the  finest  work¬ 
manship  !  Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses  in  all 
principal  cities  of  America  and  Europe.  Ask  for  free 
book,  “Cottage  Heating.”  It  will  make  you  a  far 
better  judge  of  heating  values. 


ADVANTAGE  13:  The 
joints  of  an  IDEAL  Boiler 
do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  fire— nor  will  they  rust. 
Hence,  an  IDEAL  Boiler 
outlasts  the  building  itself 
— yet  because  built  in  sec¬ 
tions  it  is  easily  increased 
or  decreased  in  size  if  build- 
ins  later  altered. 


CT  Madof^r 

High  Carbon  Doublo  Strength 
Wire.  Heavily  Galvanixod  to 
rust.  Ilavo  no  agonta.  Bell  at 
prices  on  30  days'  froo  trial, 
all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
poultry  fence.  Catalog  Freo. 

'  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

803  Winchester,  Indiana 


ROOFING 


farm  family  can  long¬ 
er  afford  to  put  off 


PLANT  and  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
sparing,  6  to  45  Inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  In  any  condition,  BO  to  1  :,0  IBs.  per  aero. 
Wo  make  a  special  gear  which  hows  600  lbs.  per 
acre,  1‘luntH  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
Wo  also  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


vnil  going  to  huy  a  BARROW 

I  W  Want  H*bt  for  luuatt'ASM 
til r  make  that  kind, 
W  t  i*ay  Fxxioiit.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Writofor 
O.ll. POUNDER 
Win 


Allow  the  door  to  dins:  close  to  the  wall, and 
yet  it  will  l»e  able  to  pass  any  uneven  wall 
surface.  Double  straps  prevent  all  binding 
on  track.  Made  of  unbreakable  Malleable 
Iron  with  roller  bearings  of  chilled  steel. 
Prices  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Also  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks, 
Slings,  Porks,  Stackers,  Rickers  and  the 
famous  labor  saving  Louden  Litter  Car¬ 
riers.  Complote  catalogue  tree. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
601  Broadway  Fairfield.  Iowa 


Corn, 

Beans, 

Pe.*,  etc., 
dcpoalted  In 
hills  or  drills 
and  ferti¬ 
lized  at 
one  pss- 


Best  for  Every 
Farm  Building 
Because  It  Needs 
No  Painting 


FEARLESS  MANURE  SPRE 


The  circular  beater  (see  il¬ 
lustration)  makes  t.he  FEAR” , 
LESS  different  from  all  other 
Spreaders.  It  spreads  wide — / 
twice  as  wide  as  the  box. 


You  can  spread  a  field  evenly  in  fewer  trips  with 
a  Fearless  than  any  other  Spreader.  It  has  the 
endless  apron  of  simple  construction,  works  more 
rapidly  and  evenly,  is  low-down,  with  front  and 
...  -  _  rear  wheels  tracking.  Justthe  spreader  you  have 

Straight  beaters  of  all  ■  been  waiting  for.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
rdfiFr  Snrpadrrt  snrpad  nnlv  I  full  of  information  about  manure  spreaders, 
to  their  actual  width  from!  HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL.  H.  Y. 
wide  and  clumsy  wagons, 

but  the  FEARLESS  spreads  widest  of  all  from  a  wagon  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  roads  and  gates.  I 


to. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

The  Best  Natural  Manure 


Special  Announcement 

In  our  last  cargo  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 

our  Peruvian  Agents  shipped  us  a  little  over 

1,000  Tons  o!  No.  2  Lobos  Peruvian  Guano 


This  material,  while  possessing  all  the  superior  natural  qualities  of 

the  Famous  LOBOS  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  varies  slightly  in 
analysis' from  the  latter. 

Because  of  this  slight  deviation  from  our  regular  standard,  we 
offer  (until  the  above  mentioned  limited  amount  is  sold),  this 

Splendid  Natural  Manure  at  a 


THE  BEST  ARE  INVARIABLY  THE 

CHEAPEST. 

This  Rule  Applies  Particularly  to  Seeds. 

Ours  are  backed  up  by  A  REPUTATION  OF 
OVER  100  YEARS  STANDING. 

GRASS  SEED 


Great  Reduction  in  Price. 


You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  World’s  Best  Fertilizer.  “The  standard  by 
which  we  almost  instinctively  measure  the  value  of  all 
Other  fertilizers.”  (James  J.  H.  Gregory.) 

Write  for  full  details  and  for  our  Fertilizer  Liter¬ 
ature.  Be  sure  to  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  ship  from  New  York  and  Boston. 


We  have  now  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  the  finest 
GRASSES,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  suit¬ 
able  kinds  for  all  conditions  of  soil,  situation  or  climate. 
We  invite  consultation  about  any  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  right  turf  for  any  purpose,  and 
as  to  the  best  fertilizers,  and  the  manner  and  time  of 
applying  them. 

Highest  Grade  Alfalfa  and  all  other  Imported 
and  Natural  Grasses. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powders 
Manufacturers  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  and  Peruvian  Brands 


24  Stone  Street 


New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  tells  All  About  Paint 
and  Painting.  It  will  tell  you  the  Kind  of  Paint,  Quantity  required,  and  Best 
colors  for  your  building,  and  “How  ”  to  apply  the  Paint  to  secure  Best  results. 
It  also  tells  “Why”  Hand-Mixed  Paints  chalk;  “Why”  Some  P  aints  soon 
fade,  peel,  and  crumble  off,  ar.d  “Ilow”  to  avoid  these  troubles. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

Paints  sold  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses  come  to  you  with  a  whole  chain  of 
Middlemen’s  Profits  and  Expenses  added  to  the  Factory  cost  of  the  Paint. 
These  numerous  profits  and  expenses  amount  to  one-half  the  price  you  pay  the 
Dealer  or  Supply  House  for  Paint,  and  only  half  your  money  goes  into  the 
quality  of  the  Paint  furnished.  Buying  “  Direct  from  us,”  the  Manufacturers, 
you  pay  simply  the  Factory  Price.  No  salesmen’s  expenses  or  middlemen’s  profits 
of  any  kind  are  included  in  our  price.  We  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  best  quality  Paint.  If  the  dealer’s  price  is  low,  the  measure  is 
short,  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both.  Our  Paint  is  guaranteed  to  last 
twice  as  long  as  any  Paint  the  Dealer  sells  at  the  same  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paints 

It  costs  no  more  for  labor  to  Paint  your  house  with  the  INGERSOLL  PAINT 
than  with  inferior,  adulterated  mixtures  sold  “as  Paint”  by  Dealers  and  Supply 
Houses  at  low  prices.  Any  little  saving  made  on  “  first  cost  ”  will  he  lost  many 
times  over,  as  these  cheap  mixtures  cannot  last.  They  will  soon  fade,  scale 
and  crumble  off,  and  you  will  have  all  the  bother  and  expense  of  repainting. 
Buying  store  paint  is  like  buying  trouble.  The  INGERSOLL  PAINT 
will  give  you  long  years  of  good  service  and  look  well  all  the  time.  This  is 
what  you  want.  Save  your  dollars  and  regrets  by  using  the 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints. 

We  have  held  official  endorsement  of  Grange  34  years. 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will 
tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and  the  Paint 
will  he  on  its  way  to  you  in  24  hours.  WE  PAY  THE  FRuiGHT.  Send 
your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  sample  color  cards  and  our  paint  book.  We 
mail  them  free.  Do  you  want  them? 

O.W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  our  catalogue  now.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
artistic  of  any  seed  catalogue  published  in  America. 

WE  MAIL  IT  FREE. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 


33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place. 


NEW  YORK. 


A  SPRAYER  FOR  EVERY 
^  — OMAN’S  NEEDS 


We  manufacture  40  Styles  and 

Sizes  and  Sell 
Diredt  at 
*  Factory  Prices 


Come 
to 

head¬ 
quarters  and  save 
money  tint!  get  our 
unqualified  guar¬ 
anty  of  complete 
satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  You 
make  no  experiment,  yott  take  no  chances  when  you  get  one  of 

BROWN’S  AUTO- SPRAYS 

Used  and  endors  1  by  practically  every  Government  and  State  experiment 
Station  and  over  250,000  Fruit  Growers,  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

OUR  TRACTION  OUTFITS  are  taking  the  place 
of  gasoline  rigs  and  other  traction  sprayers  because 
more  efficient,  more  simple,  more  economical  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Spe.ial  outfits  for  special  work,  adjustable 
sprayers  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Capacities  from  65  to 
250  gallons  of  solution.  No  expense  for  power,  no 
experienced  help  needed. 

OUR  HAND  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  equal  to 
heavier  work  than  any  others  on  the  market,  and  with 
less  effort  on  your  part  and  at  a  saving  of  solution. 

Big  claims,  yes,  but  when  our  every  statement  is 
backed  up  by  our  Money  Back  Guaranty  isn’t  it 
worth  your  while  to  investigate?  The  right  spraying 
outfit  at  a  saving  of  money  is  what  you  are  looking  for. 

BROWN’S  ATOMIC  NOZZLE  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  3  or  4  ordinary  nozzles  in  one.  Adjust¬ 
able  to  all  kinds  ot  work,  throwing  any  kind  of  spray 
desired.  Eq  ual  to  a  1 .  2,  3  and  4  clust  er  for  tree  spray  ing. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TO-DAY.  You 
will  find  in  it  the  sprayer  you  want  and  you  will  find  that 
we  can  save  you  money,  (let  the  catalog  any  way  and 
our  Valuable  Spraying  Calendar.  Free  for  the  asking. 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIGURES  FROM  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 
Experience  From  New  York. 

As  I  have  20  acres  of  young  orchard  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regarding  various  methods  of  orchard  treatment 
and  particularly  the  articles  relating  to  sod  mulch  and 
tillage.  This  is  certainly  a  broad  question,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  should  further  experiments  and  prac¬ 
tice  prove  conclusively  one  system  is  better  in  any 
locality  or  under  certain  conditions,  the  other  method 
may  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  under  other 
conditions.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  no  one  will 
be  so  positive  that  his 
way  is  the  only  way, 
that  he  will  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe  others 
have  succeeded  by  an¬ 
other  method.  I  am 
t  tying  to  determine 
from  my  own  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others,  which 
is  the  better  method 
for  my  adoption,  and 
why. 

I  was  in  W.  T. 

Mann’s  orchard  five 
years  ago,  and  since 
then  have  noted  its 
growth  and  appearance 
when  riding  past  it 
from  time  to  time,  and 
am  not  surprised  at 
his  report  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  given  on 
page  58.  A  short  time 
ago  I  was  at  Mr. 

Hitchings’  place,  and 
having  read  the  con- 
t  i  n  u  c  d  reports  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
the  Auchtcr  *  orchard 
experiment,  and  not 
having  seen  the  Hitch¬ 
ings  orchard  before  in 
two  years,  I  was  espec¬ 
ially  interested  in 
noting  the  conditions 
there,  and  give  report 
below  of  same  just  as 
I  found  them. 

Mr.  Hitchings  has 
110  acres  of  apple 
orchard  of  his  own, 
besides  having  the  en¬ 
tire  care  of  40  acres 
adjoining  for  another 
owner.  His  two  elder 
boys,  not  yet  quite  16 
and  14  years  of  age, 
are  proving  very  sub¬ 
stantial  help  in  the  orchard  work,  and  during  the 
past  year  have  practically  taken  the  places  of  two 
men.  Two  younger  lads,  nine  and  six,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  11,  arc  rapidly  acquiring  the  “helpful  habit,”  and 
all  are  interested  in  the  orchard  work  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree.  A  two-year-old  daughter  completes  the 
list  of  little  people,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  in  a  very  few  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchings  will 
have  a  strong  force  of  “home  talent”  hard  to  beat, 
that  will  be  of  great  value  and  comfort  to  them  in 
coping  with  the  work  which  is  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  growing  orchards.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 


of  the  names  the  boys  have  given  to  the  different 
orchards  and  sections,  each  name  being  particularly 
appropriate  by  reason  of  some  natural  condition  or 
event  associated  with  the  location,  and  those  who 
have  visited  the  place  will  readily  understand  how 
apt  some  of  them  are.  The  names  follow :  Mt. 
Ararat,  Plains  of  Abraham,  Fairview,  Woodchuck 
Hill,  Cemetery  Ridge,  Addertongue.  Clearing,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Orchard,  Newmanside  and  the  Commercial 
Orchard.  I  lie  peach  orchard  was  named  Alpha  and 
Omega,  and  its  record  has  proven  that  the  beginning 


and  the  end  were  not  far  apart,  as  the  orchard  was 
practically  destroyed  by  the  severe  Winter  of  four 
years  ago. 

I  will  first  mention  Addertongue  Clearing,  which 
consists  of  142  trees  of  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Astrachan,  McIntosh,  Boiken,  Spitzenburg  and  Bis¬ 
marck,  which  were  set  in  April,  1903,  among  the 
stumps,  the  timber,  which  consisted  of  maple,  beech 
and  basswood,  having  been  cleared  off  during  the 
previous  Winter.  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  trees  in 
this  block  are  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
eight  to  13  feet  high.  The  Spitzenburg  and  McIntosh 


have  made  a  better  growth  than  the  other  varieties. 
Several  trees  of  Boiken  and  Wealthy  bore  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruit  this  last  season.  The  brush  and  weeds 
have  been  cut  with  scythe  each  year,  and  Timothy 
seed  sown,  so  that  quite  a  good  sod  has  formed.  The 
ground  has  had  no  harrowing.  As  soon  as  the  stumps 
can  be  easily  removed  the  ground  will  be  worked 
down  and  seeded,  after  which  the  mowing  machine 
will  be  used.  The  “Thanksgiving  Orchard”  was  set  in 
November,  1902,  as  a  variety  test,  and  consists  of  one 
row  each  of  the  following  11  varieties,  each  row  con¬ 
taining  20  trees :  Bald¬ 
win,  Grimes  Golden, 
J  o  n  a  t  h  a  n,  C  o  x’s  > 
Orange  Pippin,  Spitz-' 
enburg,  Hendrick 
Sweet,  Fameuse,  Ram- 
bo,  Seek  -  no  -  further, 
and  two  rows  -each  of 
McIntosh  and’  Twenty 
Ounce.  This  orchard 
has  been  in  sod  since 
planted.  During  the 
hard  Winter  of  1903-4 
many  of  them  were 
severely  Injured,  the 
result  on  the  different 
varieties  being  shown 
in  the  following  list: 
Cox’s  Orange,  80  per 
cent  destroyed  (only 
two  trees  being  saved)  ; 
Baldwin,  75  per  cent 
destroyed  ;  S  p  i  t  z  e  n- 
burg,  60  per  cent  de¬ 
stroyed;  Grimes 
Golden,  40  per  cent  de¬ 
stroyed ;  Jonathan,  10 
per  cent  destroyed; 
Twenty  Ounce,  5  per 
cent  destroyed ;  Hend¬ 
rick  Sweet,  5  per  cent 
destroyed ;  Fameuse 
a  n  d  R  a  m  b  o,  b  u  t 
slightly  injured;  Seek- 
no-further  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  practically  un¬ 
injured.  This  plot  is 
on  flat  land  where  the 
test  was  most  severe. 
Across  the  highway, 
adjoining  one  of  the 
test  plots,  is  another 
block  in  sod,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Spy,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Sutton  and 
Wagoner.  The  Spys 
were  uninjured  while 
Greening  and  Sutton 
show  considerable  in¬ 
jury,  and  Wagoner 
about  the  same  as 
Spitzenburg  noted 
above. 

The  “Commercial  Orchard”  is  one  of  the  test 
orchards,  one-half  of  which  is  under  cultivation  as 
directed  by  Prof.  I  ledrick,  and  is  located  on  fiat  land 
in  a  very  heavy  soil.  The  land  had  been  cropped  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  orchard. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a  light  covering  of 
snow,  and  the  ground  on  the  cultivated  plot  was 
frozen  too  hard  to  be  easily  broken  up  with  the  heel. 
The  soil  under  the  frozen  crust  was  very  compact. 
On  the  mulched  plot  the  ground  was  not  frozen  at 
all,  and  was  very  mellow  to  a  depth  of  several  inches, 

■  being  easily  loosened  up  with  the  fingers.  This 
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orchard  is  near  the  “Thanksgiving  Orchard”  and 
shows  considerable  injury  caused  in  Winter  of  1904. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  plot  could  not  have  gone 
through  the  test  in  first-class  condition,  but  even  the 
injury  brings  out  an  important  point.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  injury  on  the  tilled  and  mulched 
plots.  The  Greenings  show  practically  no  difference, 


CHILDHOOD  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Fig.  70. 

but  Sutton  makes  a  little  better  showing  on  the  tilled 
plot  than  on  the  mulched.  By  reason  of  the  continued 
cropping  of  this  land  before  the  orchard  was  planted, 
I  believe  it  was  very  far  from  being  in  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition  for  the  mulch  system,  and  was  greatly  surprised 
that  the  tilled  plot  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  made  much 
the  better  growth.  I  shall  be  surprised  again  if,  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  the  trees  in  the  sod 
plot  have  not  made  a  much  more  rapid  growth  than 
they  show  up  to  this  time,  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  rapidly  improving  under  the  mulch. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  to  see  the  very  rapid 
growth  of  trees  that  have  been  planted  where  the 
ground  had  been  mulched  for  a  few  years,  and  it  is 
very  noticeable  in  the  Hitchings  orchards  that  trees 
planted  on  land  that  had  been  previously  cropped  do 
not  respond  to  the  mulch  during  the  first  four  or  five 
years  as  they  do  after  that  time.  I  saw  several  Spy 
trees,  planted  in  sod  in  1902,  and  other  varieties  set 
on  new  ground  among  the  stumps  in  same  season,  that 
made  over  125  feet  of  new  wood  in  1907. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  rank  growth  of  grass 
allowed  in  the  Auchter  sod  orchard  must  retard  the 
growth  of  the  trees  very  largely,  as  well  as  being  un¬ 
mistakably  injurious  to  the  foliage  and  general  con¬ 
ditions.  I  fully  agree  with  Ballou,  Allis,  H.  W.  C. 
and  many  others  in  thinking  that  the  experiment  in 
the  Auchter  orchard  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  un¬ 
favorable,  or  not  a  fair  test  for  the  mulch  method. 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  certain  conditions  of  the 
sod  plot  in  the  Hitchings  “Commercial  Orchard”  are 
thus  far  unfavorable  for  best  results.  The  statement 
has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  roots  in  a  mulched 
orchard  are  nearly  all  close  to  the  surface,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  freezing  and  drought. 
I  had  this  impression  myself,  and  was  much  surprised 
to  learn  by  digging  down  that  most  of  the  roots  were 
from  one  to  two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  some 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  SEED  DRILL.  Fig.  77. 

were  three  feet  deep,  and  that  eight  feet  from  trees 
set  in  1902  some  of  the  roots  were  as  large  as  a  man’s 
finger.  The  examination  of  roots  was  made  where  the 
trees  had  been  planted  in  an  old  pasture,  and  the  soil 
conditions  were  verv  favorable,  perhaps  1  may  say 
very  nearly  ideal  fer  the  mulch  method.  The  roots 
are  down  where  drought  will  not  trouble  them. 


Mr.  Hitchings  has  three  separate  plots  under  ex¬ 
periment  for  the  station.  I  examined  his  itemized 
records  of  work  done  and  the  results  obtained  from 
the  plots,  and  with  his  permission  I  give  below 
a  summary  of  those  records.  I  give  them  for  the 
reason  that  as  I  studied  them  separately  T  gained  a 
very  different  impression  of  actual  conditions  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  report  as  published.  The  “Commercial 
Orchard”  or  Plot  A,  contains  nearly  two  acr.es,  on 
which  are  78  trees  of  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty.  This  plot  was  planted  in  Fall  of  1902, 
where  potatoes  were  grown  that  season,  and  seeded  in 
Spring  of  1903  with  clover  and  Orchard  grass;  mowed 
once  that  season.  The  test  began  in  1904. 

Expense  of  Management. 


Sod.  Tillage. 

1904  . $2  00  (mowed  twice)  $30.53* 

1905  .  2.00  “  “  21.15 

1900 .  1.00  “  once  27.38 

1907 .  1.15  “  “  22  70 


Total . $7.35  $101. 7G 


♦Includes  clover  seed  for  cover  crop. 

In  1904  the  first  cutting  of  grass  was  very  heavy, 
and  made  four  tons  of  hay,  which  was  sold  at  $10 
per  ton  (an  unusual  proceeding  for  Mr.  Hitchings), 
the  proceeds  of  this  sale  leaving  a  balance  of  $32.65 
to  the  credit  of  the  sod  plot,  compared  with  a  debit 
of  $101.70  against  the  tilled  plot.  Balance  in  favor 
of  mulch  in  this  orchard,  $134.41.  Plot  B  was  planted 
in  the  Fall  of  1895  and  consists  of  13  trees  each  of 
Alexander,  Wealthy  and  Fameuse. 

Cost  of  Management. 

Sod.  Tillage. 

1904  . $0.50  $12.36 

1905  .  1.10  13  20 

1906  . 40  18.25 

1907  . 50  17.05 

Total . $2.50  $60.86 

Difference  in  expense  in  favor  of  sod  plot,  $58.36 
Yield  and  Sales. 


Soil. 

Amt.  Rood. 

Tilled. 

Amt.  Reed. 

1904. . . 

57%  Bu 

$43.16 

53% 

Bu. 

$40.85 

1905. . . 

5  4  Vi  “ 

47.54 

42 

»« 

33  54 

1906. . . 

69  “ 

52.34 

93% 

it 

66.19 

1907. .. 

129%  “ 

162.62 

51% 

it 

61.67 

Total.  .. 

,310%  “ 

305.66 

240% 

it 

202.25 

Balance 

in  favor 

of  mulched 

plot  in 

bushels,  70% 

Balance  in  favor  of  mulched  plot  in  receipts,  $103.41 
The  average  price  per  bushel  received  for  the  sod 
plot  fruit  was  98  cents,  from  the  tilled  plot  84  cents. 
I  suspect  Mr.  Hitchings  attributes  this  difference  to 
color,  which  was  indicated  plainly  by  the  recent  com¬ 
parative  exhibit  at  Syracuse  and  Rochester.  I  wish 
to  mention  one  other  point  in  this  connection:  Con¬ 
siderable  injury  has  been  done  on  this  plot  and  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  by  blight,  but  the  injury  is  very  much 
worse  on  the  tilled  plot  than  the  sod.  Two  trees 
were  killed  outright.  This  condition  and  difference 
was  also  reported  by  Mr.  Powell.  Plot  C  was  set 
in  Fall  of  1894,  and  consists  of  13  trees  of  Spy  on 
each  part. 

Cost  of  Management. 


Sod.  Tillage. 

1904  . $0.30  $7.25 

1905  . 30  4.70 

1906  . 20  11.44 

1907  . 30  9.85 


Total . $1.10  $33.24 

Difference  in  favor  of  mulch,  $32.14. 

Yield  and  Sale. 

Sod.  Ain’t  R°c'd.  Tilled.  Am't  Rec'd. 

1904  _  5 V>  Bu.  $5.05  2%  Bu.  $2.50 

1905  _  4  V.  “  5.00  2  Va  “  2.50 

1906  _ 11  .  “  11.75  21  “  16.25 

1907  _ 25  “  33.00  9  “  12.00 


Total....  46  “  54.80  33  “  $33.25 

Difference  in  bushels  in  favor  of  mulch . 11 

Difference  in  amt.  reed,  in  favor  of  mulch ..  $21 .55 
Received  from  sod  plot  above  cost  of  management 

for  the  four  years . $53.70 

Received  from  tilled  plot  above  cost  of  management 

for  the  four  years . _. . 01 


Balance  in  favor  of  mulch . $53.69 

The  crop  of  1907  on  Plot  B  graded  up  as  follows: 


Sod.  Tillage. 


Fancv . 46%  Bu. 

Fancy. 

. 16 

Bu. 

No.  i . 45%  “ 

No. 

1 . 

. 19% 

U 

No.  2 . 36%  “ 

No. 

o 

. 15% 

It 

Culls .  1%  “ 

Culls. . 

.  1  % 

it 

Total _ 129%  “ 

51% 

it 

Summary. 

Balance  in  favor  of  mulch 

on  p’ot  1 

‘A" 

on  cost  of  management 

to  date. . 

$134.41 

Balance  in  favor  of  mulch 

on  plot  1 

TP 

i 

on  cost  of  management 

to  date. . 

.  ,  « 

58.36 

$103.41 

Balance  in  favor  of  mulch 

on  plot  1 

“C” 

on  cost  of  management 

to  date.  . 

. . . 

32.14 

21.55 

$224.91  $124.96 

Total  balance  in  favor  of  mulch  plots,  $349.87. 


These  test  plots  cover  approximately  3)4  acres,  and 
no  proceeds  yet  from  Plot  “A”  (nearly  two  acres, 
planted  in  Fall  of  1902)  except  $40  for  hay.  Leaving 
Plot  “A”  out  of  our  consideration  we  have  remaining 
a  little  more  than  1)4  acres  on  which  are  26  trees  set 
in  1894  and  39  trees  set  in  1895.  One-half  of  this,  or 
about  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  is  sod  with  32J4  trees, 
has  gained  a  balance  in  its  favor  during  the  four  years’ 
test  of  $215  46.  Mr.  Hitchings’  fruit  has, been  win¬ 
ning  first  prizes  year  after  year  at  the  State  Fair  in 
competition  with  fruit  grown  under  cultivation.  Are 
these  facts  worthy  of  consideration?  Every  effect  has 
its  cause.  Some  men  who  have  ridiculed  the  idea 


that  apples  can  be  successfully  grown  without  tillage 
seem  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  neglected 
orchard  in  sod  and  a  well-cared-for  sod-mulched 
orchard.  There  is  a  difference.  I  hope  many  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  made  along  this  line,  and  believe  that 


CHILDHOOD  IN  THE  CITY.  Fig.  78. 

much  information  may  be  gained  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  orchard  interests  of  the  State. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  l.  woouford. 


HOW  MUCH  SPRAY  PER  TREE? 

I  want  to  contract  for  the  copper  sulphate,  etc.,  required 
for  spraying  during  the  coming  season.  Can  you  advise  a 
beginner  how  many  trees  can  be  sprayed  (one  application) 
by  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  solution?  This  will 
enable  me  to  have  the  proper  quantities  figured  out  I 
have  about  100  old  apple  trees,  well  trimmed.  What  do 
you  use  to  paint  ends  of  the  larger  limbs  of  trees  which 
have  been  trimmed  off?  I  understand  a  paint  of  some  sort 
will  cause  the  wounds  to  heal  sooner  than  if  left  exposed. 

So.  Haven,  Milch.  J.  b.  m. 

It  will  take  three  to  four  gallons  per  large  apple  tree 
to  spray  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 
first  spray  should  be  applied  as  buds  begin  to  show 
green,  using  5-5-50  formula,  being  careful  to  cover 
all  the  branches  as  well  as  the  opening  buds.  Second 
spraying  right  after  blossoms  fall,  3-3-50  formula,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  spraying  with  same  formula  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  Arsenical  poisons  should  be  applied 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  larvie  of  Codling  moth, 
bud  moth  and  various  other  leaf-eating  larvae.  The 
following  amounts  should  be  used  per  150  gallons: 
One-half  pound  standard  Paris-green  or  three  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  or  arsenate  of  soda,  made  by  "Kcdzie” 


NO  SEEDLESS  APPLE  HERE.  Fig.  79. 

formula;  one  quart  “Kcdzie”  formula.  Bo'l  two  pounds 
of  white  arsenic  and  eight  pounds  of  sal  soda  for  15 
minutes,  add  water  to  replace  amount  lost  in  boiling ; 
put  this  in  jug  and  label  “poison.”  One  pint  of  this 
mixture  equals  one-quarter  pound  Paris-green.  One 
or  two  pounds  more  of  lime  should  be  used  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  when  the  poison  is  used  in  connection  with  it. 
A  paint  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  is  the  best  for 
such'  purposes.  b.  d.  v.  b. 
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A  DUCK  OF  A  SWEET  POTATO.  Fig.  81. 


ible  evidence  to  offer  except  the  silent  evidence  of 
the  plant  itself  as  I  see  it  at  work,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  successful  early  tomato  grower  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  must  produce  a  more  natural  plant ;  sow  his 
seed  about  March  1  to  4  for  this  section,  transplant 
to  cold  frames  one  month  later,  and  grow  as  near  natu¬ 
rally  as  possible.  The  last  cold  backward  Spring 
demonstrated  forcibly  what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 
Most  of  the  growers  bad  made  up  their  minds  to  be¬ 
gin  operations  later.  They  did  so;  that  was  added 
to  by  cold  and  inclement  weather,  thus  causing  slower 
growth.  Many  of  the  plants  that  were  set  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  were  not  half  the  size  of  former  years;  never¬ 
theless  there  was  one  of  the  largest  tomato  crops 
harvested  that  ever  grew  in  old  Monmouth.  Some 
one  will  say  they  were  not  early.  Granted,  but  the 
volume  of  crop  more  than  made  up  for  what  was 
lacking  in  earliness.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  late  crops  in  preference  to  early  ones, 
but  I  firmly  believe  the  zealousness  of  the  grower  in 
his  efforts  to  beat  his  fellow  man  and  grow  a  very 
large  woody  plant  should  be  discouraged.  The  little 
evidence  at  hand  seems  to  point  strongly  toward  a 
plant  of  smaller  size,  vigorous  and  full  of  growth  at 
time  of  setting  in  the  field.  Then  bring  it  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  finish  by  judicious  and  intelligent  cultivation. 
It  will  put  more  dollars  in  the  grower’s  pocket  than 
will  the  overgrown  stunted  woody  plant  that  has 
been  so  largely  set.  The  above  has  been  my  observa¬ 
tion,  and  practice  seems  so  far  to  confirm  it. 

I  am  also  of  the  belief  that  plants  grown  from 
early-sown  seed  where  they  have  to  be  grown  in 
dark,  cloudy  weather  and  long  nights,  kept  shut  up 


pasture  lots  that  have  not  been  broken  up  for  several 
years.  Ground  of  this  kind  usually  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  growing  vine  fruits,  and  when  planted  to 
watermelons  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  leaving  but  one 
vine  to  each  hill,  the  result  is  sometimes  surprising  in 
the  yield  of  large  melons.  But  where  the  correspond¬ 
ent  desires  to  raise  a  few  large  specimens,  perhaps  a 
dozen  hills  or  less,  that  are  well  prepared,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  this  case  I  would  advise  selecting  a  warm  ex¬ 
posure  and  dig  holes  for  the  hills  about  the  same  as 
for  planting  trees,  excepting  they  should  be  placed 
closer  together.  At  a  distance  of  10  feet  each  way 
after  removing  some  of  the  clay  or  subsoil  it  should 
be  leplaced  by  friable  sods  and  well  composted  horse 
manure  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface. 
As  young  watermelon  plants  delight  in  a  rich  sandy 
loam  this  should  be  obtained  and  the  hills  formed  with 
it,  each  sloping  to  the  south,  thus  affording  ample  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  young  plants.  Seed  from  the  large  vari¬ 
eties  should  be  planted  about  the  first  ot  May  in  this 
locality,  and  a  liberal  quantity  used  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  start  from  the  first  planting;  then  gradually  thin 
to  one  vine  to  each  hill.  Stir  the  soil  often  around 
tin  plants  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  When  the  young 
melons  begin  to  form  remove  all  but  the  two  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  most  thrifty.  When  these  two  are  well 
advanced  and  when  it  can  be  determined  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  promising,  cut  the  inferior  one  from 
the  vine  and  allow  no  others  to  grow  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  sometimes  surprising  to  see  how  fast  a 
melon  or  cucumber  will,  grow  after  the  one  below  it 
or  nearest  roots  of  the  plant  has  been  removed.  Water¬ 
melons,  when  setting  fruit,  use  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  a  most  excellent 
way  to  supply  them  is  to  use  a  weak 
solution  of  manure  water,  pouring  at 
least  a  pailful  around  each  hill  two  or 
three  times  a  week;  if  the  drainage  has 
been  made  thorough  under  the  hill  and 
the  solution  weak  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants.  Some  of  the  largest 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen  were  pro¬ 
duced  about  as  described. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 


in  the  house  or  beds  for  fear  cold  air  will  blast  them, 
are  one  of  the  main  causes  of  blight.  Another  is  that 
after  transplanting  to  cold  frames  and  plants  begin 
growth  soon  they  get  so  large  before  it  is  time  to  se' 
in  the  field  they  have  to  be  checked  in  growth.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  quite  largely  done,  and  that  is  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  leaves  in  the  cold  frames  to  keep  the 
plant  from  shading  itself  and  the  soil,  causing  it  to 
run  up  and  become  too  tall.  All  this  is  contrary  to 
nature,  and  one  and  all  of  the  above  tend  to  put  the 
plant  in  just  the  right  condition  to  receive  blight 
germs  once  they  come  floating  along.  Last  season  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  is  the  case;  we  had  very  little  blight, 
and  yet  it  was  in  some  fields,  and  where  found  was 
invariably  on  plants  that  were  old  and  woody  and 
had  been  held  back.  I  offer  this  not  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  my  belief  is  correct,  but  as  something 
for  every  tomato  grower  to  consider  and-  experiment 
for  himself.  c.  c.  hulsakt. 


MONEY  IN  CURRANTS. 

I  have  been  recpiested  by  several  cor¬ 
respondents  to  name  the  variety  of  cur¬ 
rant  mentioned  on  page  59.  The  name 
is  Pomona,  and  I  was  also  requested  to 
give  a  short  history  of  the  plantation. 
It  was  planted  six  years  ago.  The  last 
three  years  I  have  a  record  of  the  yield 
as  follows:  1905,  four  tons  300  pounds; 
1906,  five  tons  GOO  pounds;  1907,  eight 
tons  200  pounds.  The  article  referred 
to  was  correct  with  the  exception  that 
the  price  per  pound  was  5 y2  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  5J4  cents.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
1907  were  $891.  The  expenses  were  $231.70,  leaving 
a  net  return  of  $659.30.  The  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  was  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  700  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  I  will 
reduce  the  fertilizer  the  coming  year  to  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
200  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  The  Pomona  currant 
sets  more  fruit  buds  than  any  other  currant  that  I 
have  ever  grown ;  it  will  stand  forcing  where  the  Fay 
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THE  EARLY  TOMATO  PLANT. 
Experience  From  New  Jersey. 

The  production  of  early  tomatoes  for  the  many 
markets  within  our  reach  for  three  or  four  decades 


ONE  WAV  TO  SELL  VEGETABLES.  Fig.  80. 


in  this  and  many  other  of  the  tide-water  sections 
of  our  State  has  been  fraught  with  so  much  keen 
interest  by  growers  that  it  is  becoming  a  science 
and  an  art  to  produce  this  crop  and  make  it  yield 
a  maximum  harvest.  Thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  first  began  growing  early  tomatoes, 
we  had  varieties  that  would  produce  a 
crop  sometime  during  the  season  un¬ 
der  almost  any  method  of  handling, 
but  we  did  not  have  quality.  We  had 
principally  skin,  seeds  and  water.  As 
time  passed  and  other  and  better  var¬ 
ieties  were  introduced  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  the  thinking  farmer  that 
growing  this  crop  and  getting  best  re¬ 
sults  was  to  be  no  longer  child’s  play. 

The  grower  had  to  have  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  plant  and  its  requirements. 

Every  grower  began  work  on  his  own 
responsibility;  one  or  two  would  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  race  away  ahead 
of  his  fellows,  every  other  grower 
wanted  his  method  at  once,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  naturally  thought  they  had 
solved  the  problem  and  knew  it  all,  only 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  near  future  by 
having  some  other  grower  come  out 
ahead.  Discussions  followed,  arguments 
were  entered  into  and  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
clusions  guessed  at.  Many  were  quite 
successful,  and  those  most  so  were  grow¬ 
ing  a  very  large  plant.  If  a  grower  was 
quite  successful  for  some  years  he  would  keep  trying 
to  produce  a  larger  plant  each  season ;  it  eventually 
went  so  far  that  plants  were  taken  to  the  field  from 
cold  frames  a  foot  high,  and  in  many  instances  as 
stout  as  one’s  small  finger,  and  with  from  one  to 
five  young  tomatoes  formed.  This  fruit  set  would 
always  stick,  and  the  grower  would  think  he  was 
exactly  right,  and  begin  to  brag  to  his  fellows  how 
far  ahead  he  was  with  his  crop.  That  did  not  last 
long;  blight  began  to  appear  and  play  havoc  among 
the  plants. 

Another  thing  was  discovered.  The  plants  that 
were  the  most  forward  and  held  the  most  of  the 
crown  set  of  fruit  invariably  produced  the  smallest 
crop  as  a  whole,  and  many  times  blight  seized  the 
plants,  causing  additional  loss.  This  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  from  sowing  seeds  about  April 
5  to  7  30  years  ago  it  was  gradually  changed  till  al¬ 
most  all  growers  sowed  the  early  tomato  seed  as 
early ,  as  February  23  to  25.  These  young  plants 
would  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  one  month,  and 
must  be  bandied  when  ready;  ofttimes  it  would  be 
cold,  and  young  plants  would  get  chilled  in  handling 
but  would  grow  and  get  large  enough  for  the  field 
long  before  it  was  time  to  put  them  out;  hence  they 
had  to  be  held,  this  being  done  by  stripping  off  the 
glass  and  exposing  to  the  cold  winds  of  early  Spring. 
^  et  with  all  this  study  and  supposed  knowledge 
gained  the  crop  was  annually  decreasing  in  volume. 

J  he  advocate  of  a  large  plant  with  age  was  slow  to 
accept  any  suggestion  that  plants  were  too  large  or 
Stunted  by  holding,  or  were  too  long  in  beds ;  he  did 
not  want  to  accept  that,  nevertheless  an  object  lesson 
would  appear  somewhere  in  every  neighborhood  on 
some  grower’s  farm  where,  seeds  had  been  sown  later 
and  transplanting  to  cold  frames  done  likewise  later, 
and  many  times  set  in  field  later  would  yield  a  much 
larger  crop  and  show  less  leaf  or  stem  blight.  The 
writer  has  been  watching  this  matter  of  size  and  age 
of  plant  for  some  years,  and  while  I  have  no  tang¬ 


I  would  like  (o  know  how  to  grow  large  watermelons. 
What  kind  of  manure  is  best,  and  how  to  prepare  the  soil 
In  the  best  way?  f,  g. 

Abseeon,  N.  J. 

Watermelons  always  succeed  best  on  new  or  virgin 
soil.  Those  large  Georgia  melons,  and  also  those  from 
North  and  South  Carolina,  that  are  always  so  attrac¬ 
tive  in  our  northern  markets,  are  usually  grown  on  new 
lands  that  were  recently  cleared  of  timber.  Land  of 
this  kind  is  quite  easily  brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation 
by  first  growing  a  crop  of  oats,  corn  and  cotton.  These 
are  followed  by  planting  such  crops  as  potatoes,  both 
white  and  sweet,  and  watermelons,  and  they  are  so 
well  adapted  to  soil  of  this  nature  that  they  grow 
almost  absolutely  perfect.  But  we  cannot  always  have 
the  advantage  in  every  locality  of  such  suitable  soil,  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  or  prepare  such 
ground  as  will  nearest  approach  them  for  commercial 
culture.  1  his  will  be  found  in  young  clover  sod  or 
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and  Wilder  will  run  to  wood  with  heavy  fertilizing. 
I  have  the  San  Jose  scale  under  control  by  using  the 
lime-sulphur  wash  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  D. 
Van  Buren,  our  local  examiner  for  this  distret,  who 
is  doing  valuable  work  for  the  fruit  growers  of 
Niagara  County.  frank  l.  young. 
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WHY  ARE  OUTSIDE  ROWS  BEST  ? 

T  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  outside  rows  of  trees  in  the 
Auchter  orchard.  You  and  others  say  it  is  on  account 
of  the  stone  wall  that  trees  are  healthier  there  and 
have  more  fruit  th?*-  »rces  farther  in  the  orchard.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  outside  rows  in  our  orchards,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  bear  from  one-third 
to  one-half  more  than  other  rows  in  the  orchard.  I 
called  up  Mr.  Luther  Collamer  and  asked  him  if  the 
outside  rows  bore  more  apples  than  the  other  rows, 
lie  said  always.  How  much  more?  One-third  or 
more.  Mr.  Collamer  said  he  had  a  stone  wall  on  one 
side  of  his  orchard,  and  removed  it  several  years 
ago,  and  the  row  had  done  just  as  well  since  the  wall 
was  removed  as  it  had  before.  I  called  up  another 
neighbor  who  has  a  fine  orchard,  and  asked  him  the 
same  question.  He  said  yes,  the  outside  rows  had 
borne  more  fruit  than  the  other  rows  till  four  years 
ago,  when  he  cut  out  half  the  trees  diagonally  (ex¬ 
cepting  the  outside  rows)  and  since  that  time  he  had 
not  seen  any  difference.  Another  neighbor  said  the 
same.  To  go  back  to  the  Auchter  orchard,  you  will 
remember  the  west  half  of  the  south  row  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  trees  in  the  center  of  the  orchard.  If  the 
stone  wall  was  the  cause  of  the  trees  looking  better 
and  bearing  more  fruit,  why  does  the  west  half  of 
this  row  look  no  better  than  the  trees  in  the  center 
of  the  orchard  The  east  row  of  the  Auchter  orchard 
looked  fine  all  the  way  across  the  orchard,  but  you 
will  remember  the  ground  here  was  planted  to  flowers 
and  had  received  thorough  cultivation,  and  the  feeding 
roots  of  the  apple  trees  had  gone  out  into  the  field ; 
who  can  tell  how  far?  A  friend  said  he  was  digging 
a  hole  to  bury  a  large  stone  and  came  across  quite  a 
large  apple  tree  root,  and  it  came  from  a  tree  60  feet 
away.  My  best  two  Spy  trees,  which  had  nearly  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  apples  the  past  year,  and 
about  the  same  amount  two  years  ago,  are  trees  which 
have  had  the  two  trees  south  of  them  removed  many 
years  ago,  and  it  is  72  feet  to  the  next  row.  These 
two  trees  have  the  room  of  four  trees  and  have 
always  borne  far  the  most  and  finest  apples  of  any 
trees  in  the  orchard.  Does  not  this  teach  us  a  lesson 
— that  the  roots  of  our  apple  trees  crowd  much  more 
than  the  tops?  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  outside  rows 
of  our  orchards  bear  the  most  apples  (and  it  is  a  fact 
here),  and  take  the  example  of  the  two  Spy  trees 
mentioned,  I  think  you  will  sec  it  is  because  the  roots 
have  unlimited  feeding  ground,  and  not  because  of 
the  stone  wall  that  the  outside  rows  do  the  best. 
We  do  not  have  stone  walls  around  our  orchard  here. 

New  York.  _  delos  tenny. 

AN  ACRE  OF  APPLES. 

On  page  62  “An  Optimistic  Washington  Man”  says: 
“F.  Walden  picked  1.600  boxes  of  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
apples  and  sold  them  for  $2,100  from  one  acre!  Is  it 
possible  that  such  stories  can  be  true?” 

Rev.  F.  Walden,  horticultural  editor  of  The  Ranch,  is 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  he  says  is 
accepted  as  fact  at  once.  We  wrote  him  about  this 
and  print  his  sensible  reply. 

“The  statement  about  the  acre  of  Black  Twigs  is 
true.  I  inclose  a  clipping  from  The  Ranch  of  Novern- 
oer  15,  in  which  I  published  this  statement: 

This  year  we  can  toll  some  marvelous  stories  about  the 
yield  of  apples.  From  one-half  acre  of  Winesap  trees  we 
picked  500  boxes  of  salable  apples  and  sold  them  for 
$1,000.  We  had  other  Winesap  trees  on  the  ranch  but 
they  were  younger  and  did  not  yield  so  many  boxes  to  the 
acre,  but  all  bore  very  well  except  two  large  trees  near 
the  house  and  they  did  not  have  a  dozen  apples  on  both 
of  them.  From  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  acre  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  Black  trees  we  picked  760  boxes  of  very  fine  apples 
and  they  brought  us  over  $1,200.  From  one  acre  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twigs  (Arkansas)  we  packed  1.600  boxes  of 
fine  apples,  and  they  brought  us  over  $2,100.  We  had  some 
top-worked  Rome  Beauty  trees  two  years  old  Inst  Spring  on 
old  stocks  that  yielded  over  two  boxes  of  salable  apples  to 
the  tree  and  they  sold  at  $1.50  per  box.  In  size  they  were  the 
largest  Rome  Beauties  I  ever  saw.  Nearly  all  of  them 
packed  three  and  a  half  and  some  three  tier.  When  I  give 
what  our  apples  brought  us  per  acre  it.  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  apple  crop  was  very  short  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  price  was  very  high.  I  have  never 
before  sold  apples  at  such  prices  as  have  prevailed  this 
year  and  T  do  not  expect  such  prices  to  prevail  again  very 
soon.  Beware,  therefore,  of  the  land  boomer  who  tries 
to  make  you  believe  that  such  returns  can  be  realized  each 
year.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  reason  from  the  special  to 
the  general.  Many  a  poor  fellow  will  be  taken  in  by  the 
unscrupulous  land  boomer  and  will  pay  more  for  orchard 
land  than  it  is  worth. 

“Tlie  trees  have  been  set  12  years  last  Spring.  They 
are  very  vigorous.  There  arc  80  acres  to  the  acre.  I 
kept  tab  on  some  of  them,  and  I  know  that  they  packed 
20  boxes  to  the  tree,  and  am  confident  that  at  least 
90  trees  kept  up  to  that  average.  They  were  sold  at 
$1.35  per  box  for  the  3 \/2  and  four  tiers,  and  $1.25  for 
the  4/  tiers.  My  judgment  is.  that  they  would  run 
slightly  over  $2,100.  You  notice  that  T  drop  in  a  word 
of  caution  about  using  this  high  yield  and  the  high 
prices  of  this  year  in  computing  an  average  yield  and 
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income.  Last  year  on  these  same  trees  there  was  just 
about  one-half  of  this  year’s  yield  and  we  sold  them  at 
70  cents  per  box,  or  at  nearly  one-half  less  in  price. 
The  net  last  year  would  not  be  more  than  one-fourth 
of  this  year.  I  disapprove  of  the  use  of  extra  yields 
and  extra  prices  in  figuring  the  average  income.  The 
land  boomers  are  doing  that  thing  very  often,  and 
while  telling  the  truth  mislead  the  unsuspecting.” 

_  F.  WALDEN. 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  FRUITS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  a  few 
fruits  of  recent  introduction  that  have  proved  after 
general  trial  to  be  worthy  of  much  more  extensive 


IT  HAD  ROOM  TO  DEVELOP.  Fig.  83. 

culture  than  the  great  majority  of  new  fruits.  No¬ 
table  among  the  new  apples  is  Delicious.  It  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  that  came  up  by  accident  in  Iowa,  and  has  been 
tested  in  almost  every  part  of  this  country  where 
apples  are  grown,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
nowhere  with  any  serious  disappointment.  In  some 
sections,  especially  in  the  Central  and  far  Western 
States,  it  has  become  almost  one  of  the  leading  or 
standard  kinds  for  commercial  purposes.  The  tree  is 
satisfactory  in  both  nursery  and  orchard.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size;  yellow  almost  covered  with 
striped  and  suffused  pale  red,  making  a  very  delicately 
colored  fruit;  tender  and  juicy  in  flesh;  the  flavor  is 
subacid,  mild,  rich  and  exceedingly  pleasant.  It  also 
keeps  well  into  the  Winter  in  the  Central  and  Northern 
States.  There  are  few  apples  that  equal  the  Delicious 
in  high  quality,  and  as  it  bears  abundantly  and  ships 
well  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  planted 
much  more  than  is  now  the  case. 

Banana  is  another  very  good  apple  that  has  made 
a  sensation  in  the  market  because  of  its  very  attractive 
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appearance,  fine  flavor  and  good  shipping  qualities.  It 
was  sent  out  about  15  years  ago  by  a  Michigan  nur¬ 
sery,  and  has  been  quite  well  tested.  The  size  is 
medium  over  most  of  the  apple  growing  area,  but  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  it  attains  large  size;  the 
shape  is  roundish,  becoming  conical  in  the  extreme 
North  and  West;  the  color  is  light  yellow  with  a  very 
distinct  blush  which  makes  a  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance;  the  flavor  is  subacid  and  very  good.  There 
should  be  more  of  the  Banana  apple  planted. 

One  of  the  very  new  kinds  and  consequently  one 
that  has  not  had  time  to  be  so  extensively  tested  as 
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those  just  named  is  called  King  David.  It  originated 
in  the  famous  apple  region  of  Arkansas  and  so  far  as 
tested  in  other  sections  is  proving  well  worthy  of  far 
more  extensive  trial.  Its  size  is  medium;  the  shape  is 
roundish  oblate  and  very  symmetrical ;  the  color  is  deep, 
suffused  crimson  over  a  yellowish  ground,  making  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  of  all  apples;  the 
flesh  is  firm  and  juicy;  the  flavor  rich,  aromatic  sub¬ 
acid.  The  season  is  such  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
good  keepers  so  far  as  tried.  I  think  it  fully  equal 
or  superior  to  Jonathan  in  both  color  and  flavor  and 
it  may  succeed  where  that  old  standard  will  not. 

Of  the  very  early  apples  the  Randolph  is  one  that 
has  made  a  most  excellent  record  for  market.  It  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  with  good  profit  from  Delaware, 
which  is  its  original  home.  While  this  variety  is  not 
a  really  new  one  it  has  not  been  grown  much  outside 
of  Delaware  and  to  the  apple  growing  public  it  is  new. 
The  tree  is  very  prolific  and  of  good  vigor.  The  fruit 
is  small  to  medium  in  size;  has  bright  red  stripes  over 
a  whitish  ground;  the  flavor  is  subacid  and  tart 
enough  to  cook  well.  It  would  be  well  to  try  this 
little  favorite  in  all  the  apple  regions,  for  it  is  a  de¬ 
cided  success  so  far  as  tried.  Trees  can  only  be  had 
of  the  nurseries  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

The  Cornice  pear  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  all  pears  that  was  ever  sent  to  market. 
It  has  long  been  listed  but  known  only  to  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  extent.  I  watched  its  behaviour  in  the  orchard  of 
Dr.  Warder  in  Ohio  over  40  years  ago  and  tested  the 
fruit,  but,  like  others,  I  did  not  have  opportunity  to 
discover  its  great  commercial  value.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  the  same  to  the  eastern  that  it  is  to  the  west¬ 
ern  fruit  growers,  for  it  has  only  within  recent  years 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pears  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  of  Oregon  the  Cornice  has  won  its  great 
notoriety.  The  fruit  has  been  shipped  from  there  to 
New  York  City  for  several  years  past,  and  netted  over 
$4000  per  car  to  the  growers  in  some  cases.  There 
may  be  some  peculiar  fitness  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  north  Pacific  slope  for  this  pear,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  pear  growers  in  other  regions  to  give  it  a 
trial.  1  he  tree  is  certainly  a  good  grower  and  very 
productive.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
Bartlett,  and  the  color  quite  similar.  The  flavor  is 
scarcely  as  good,  but  the  season  is  more  than  a  month 
later,  and  in  this  lies  much  of  the  commercial  value  of 
the  Comice.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


A  SWEET  POTATO  DUCK. 

The  strangely  formed  sweet  potato  shown  in  Fig.  81 
was  sent  us  from  Middletown  Farms,  Newcastle  Co., 
Del.  The  senders  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  duck  just  turning  to  bite  its  neck, 
even  showing  an  eye  and  the  curve  of  the  neck. 


GRAFTING  PECAN  AND  HICKORY. 

I  have  just  read  your  inquiry  whether  anyone  has 
ever  successfully  grafted  the  hickory  on  the  pecan, 
and  will  say  I  have  two  fine  hickories  grafted  on  pecan 
stocks.  The  pecans  were  large  trees  when  the  hickory 
buds  were  inserted  in  the  tops.  They  were  cut  back 
for  this  purpose.  One  tree  is  half  hickory  and  half 
pecan.  The  pecan  side  consists  of  two  parts,  a  seedling 
and  a  Stuart.  The  hickory  is  a  variety  sent  me  by 
Miss  Amanda  Stone  of  Tallulah,  La.,  which  I  have 
called  the  Stone  hickory,  in  honor  of  the  lady  who  sent 
it  to  me.  One  of  the  hickories  is  nine  years  from  the 
bud,  one  It  years.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  these 
buds  to  grow.  As  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  pecan  to  grow  on  the  hickory.  We  live  in  the 
Louisiana  lowlands  just  a  few  miles  from  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  had  his  late  bear  hunt,  and  while  the 
pecan  grows  wild  here  in  great  profusion  we  have  no 
wild  hickory  trees.  sam  h.  james. 

Louisiana. 

T  have  several  good-sized  hickory  saplings  which  I 
took  the  tops  off  and  grafted,  and  also  budded  some  of 
them;  have  made  a  good  union  and  seem  to  be  doing 
all  right  so  far.  I  put  on  the  hickory  the ’Stuart  pecan; 
I  think  the  pecan  outgrows  the  hickory  a  little  and 
would  in  future  overtop  the  hickory.  These  buds  and 
grafts  are  about  seven  years  old,  and  began  to  bear  a 
few  pecans  after  buds  and  grafts  were  two  years  old. 
The  pecan  nuts  growing  on  a  hickory  are  hardly  as 
large  as  when  pecan  is  budded  on  the  pecan,  and  my 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  August  the  'sap  in  the  hickory 
stops  flowing  freely  or  the  bark  will  not  peel  off,  and  a 
same  time  bark  on  the  pecan  will  peel  off  nicely.  With 
thrifty  young  pecans,  if  not  too  much  dry  weather,  the 
bark  will  peel  off  well  through  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  So  you  see  through  the  months  of  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  until  frost  the  pecan  nut  is  certainly  grow¬ 
ing.  The  last  days  of  August  here  are  time  to  bud  the 
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pecan  on  the  pecan ;  to  work  them  on  the  hickory  I 
cut  off  buds  and  grafts,  keep  in  cold  place  until  sap 
rises  in  Spring  in  the  hickory,  then  top-work  them. 

Georgia.  J.  c.  hutchins. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  matter,  for  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  cases  of  it,  and  have  succeeded  with  it 
myself.  The  most  notable  case  that  I  saw  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  Atchafalaya  near  where  it  enters  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  not  far  below  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana.  There  were  at  least  40  wild  trees  of 
Hicoria  aquatica,  the  bitter  species  that  is  native  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  that  had  been  grafted  with 
pecan  scions  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  many  years 
ago.  They  were  growing  well  and  bearing  nuts  when  I 
saw  them  in  the  Fall  of  1904.  It  is  not  strange  that 
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the  pecan  will  grow  upon  the  ordinary  hickories,  for  it 
is  a  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  all  of  them  have 
wood  of  quite  similar  cellular  structure.  However, 
hickory  grafting  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  and  re¬ 
quires  far  more  skill  than  with  ordinary  trees.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  nut  trees.  The  scions  should  lie  held 
in  a  dormant  condition  until  the  stocks  to  be  grafted 
begin  to  start  into  growth,  and  if  they  arc  small  the 
work  should  be  done  about  six  inches  below  the 
ground,  with  long  scions  banked  with  earth  nearly  to 
their  top  buds.  Nor  should  it  be  thought  that  pecans 
will  succeed  and  pay  wherever  other  hickories  grow,  for 
the  good  varieties  are  usually  rather  tender  and  require 
a  long,  warm  season  to  mature  their  nuts.  The  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  the  hickories,  including  the  pecan,  oc¬ 
casionally  cross  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  there  arc 
hybrids  as  a  result,  some  of  which  we  call  hickans. 

H.  E.  VAN  IlEMAN. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  CABBAGE  SEED. 

Some  weeks  ago  you  printed  a  statement  from  one 
of  your  readers  that  he  would  pay  $10  per  pound  for 
Prizetaker  onion  seed,  guaranteed  -to  be  pure,  and 
comments  upon  it  by  several  seedsmen.  It  is  not 
only  important  to  have  pure  seed,  but  a  good  strain. 
I  set  three  acres  of  Danish  Ball-head  cabbage  last 
year.  I  bought  Danish  seed  from  each  of  seven 
large  seed  firms  (five  of  whom  answered  your  inquiry 
about  onion  seed)  and  set  plants  from  each  lot  of 
seed.  Each  firm  claims  to  have  as  good  or  the  best 
Danish  seed.  An  inexperienced  person  might  think 
that  one  strain  would  produce  as  many  tons  per  acre 
as  another.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  below,  one 
lot  of  seed  produced  heads  averaging  only  4.44  pounds 
each,  while  another  lot  gave  heads  averaging  6.46 
pounds  each.  I  raised  the  seven  lots  of  plants  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground,  and  set  out  three  rows  from 
each  lot  across  the  middle  of  the  three-acre  field. 

I  he  land  on  which  they  were  set  was  the  same  in 
every  particular.  The  same  amount  of  fertilizer  was 
used  on  each  of  the  seven  plots,  and  all  were  culti¬ 
vated  alike.  'The  cabbage  from  each  was  cut  the  same 
day  and  each  lot  was  weighed  separately,  'flic  aver¬ 
age  weights  of  the  heads  were  as  follows:  On  plot 
No.  I,  5.88  pounds  per  head;  on  plot  No.  2,  5.46 
pounds;  on  plot  No.  3,  5.48  pounds;  on  plot  No.  4, 
5.38  pounds ;  on  plot  No.  5,  6.46  pounds,  on  plot  No. 
6,  5  pounds,  on  plot  No.  7,  4.44  pounds.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  weight  of  the  heads  on  plots 
No.  2,  3  and  4  was  almost  the  same.  Plot  No.  I  was 
about  to  per  cent  better.  Plot  No.  5  was  20  per  cent 
better  than  the  average,  and  the  heads  were  very  com¬ 
pact  and  uniform.  Plot  No.  6  was  10  per  cent  poorer 
than  the  average,  and  plot  No.  7  was  20  per  cent 
poorer  than  the  average.  Tf  seed  No.  7  had  been 
given  to  me  I  could  have  paid  not  only  $10  per  pound, 
but  $136  per  pound  for  seed  No.  5,  and  made  (he  same 
per  acre.  Or  if  by  using  seed  No.  7  the  crop  had  just 
paid  for  itself,  by  us!ng  seed  No.  5  40  per  cent  profit 
would  have  been  made  on  the  crop.  T  was  through 
the  cabbage  district  of  central  New  York  last  Spring, 
and  learned  that  large  numbers  of  growers  use  seed 

6.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

CROWN  GALL  ON  PEACH  AND  APPLE. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  what  was  said  on  page  24 
under  head  of  “Ruralisms”  with  regard  to  the  crown- 
gall  and  hairy  root,  and  wish  that  you  might  give  it 
still  more  prominence.  There  arc  some  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  hardly  a  bill  of  peach  or  apple  are 
received  that  does  not  have  some  of  it  on.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  called  to  it  about  10  years  ago,  when 
examining  some  weakly  trees  in  a  lot  that  were  set 
about  six  years  previous.  I  found  them  badly  infested 
with  the  root  gall.  I  wrote  to  Cornell  University  ask¬ 
ing  for  advice  in  regard  to  them,  and  they  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  tobacco,  so  1  went  to  a  cigar  store 
and  got  a  lot  of  tobacco  stems,  and  with  an  old  broadax 
chopped  and  mashed  them  up  quite  fine;  then  dug  away 
the  dirt  from  about  the  trees — about  75  in  all — and 
sprinkled  two  or  three  handfuls  around  each  one  and 
covered  them  up  again.  Once  since  then  when  the 
dirt  was  taken  away  searching  for  borers,  they  were 
given  another  application.  T  think  this  has  nearly 
used  it  up,  although  one  of  the  trees  died  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  I  found  it  badly  infested.  Since  the  above 


experience  T  use  a  handful  of  tobacco  stems  around 
most  of  the  apple  trees  I  set  as  a  prevention.  This  is 
not  all  the  experience  I  have  had  with  “root  gall.” 
Five  years  ago  last  Spring  I  purchased  75  apple  trees, 
with  a  lot  of  peach  trees,  and  found  one-third  of  them 
with  root-gall  on.  I  heeled  them  in  and  wrote  the 
nurseryman.  In  reply  he  said  it  was  probably  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bruising  the  roots  in  cultivating,  and  would 
not  amount  to  anything.  I  then  sent  three  samples  of 
them  to  the  Geneva  Experiment  Statoon,  and  three  to 
Cornell  University,  and  received  replies  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  want  to  set  them  in  an  orchard. 
These  replies  I  sent  to  the  nurseryman,  and  by  return 
mail  was  advised  to  leave  the  trees  where  they  were 
and  lie  would  look  the  matter  up.  Later  came  a  letter 
saying  that  the  trees  sent  me  were  taken  immediately 
from  a  carload  he  had  purchased  to  fill  out  orders,  and 
that  he  would  replace  them  the  following  Spring  with 
nice  trees,  which  he  did. 

Three  years  ago  I  went  into  a  large  storage  cellar 
to  select  some  peach  trees.  I  found  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  them  with  root-gall;  I  did  not  purchase.  Last 


STARTING  THE  SWEET  POTATO  BED.  Fig.  80. 

Spring  I  sent  for  30  Baldwin  apple  trees  to  set  on  a 
corner  of  waste  land  and  try  the  mulch  plan  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  they  came  in  good  time,  but  five  or  six  of 
them  were  infested.  I  wrote  the  nurseryman,  but  he 
was  away  from  home;  when  he  returned  he  wrote  he 
was  just  home  from  a  nurseryman’s  convention  and 
that  there  was  a  talk  there  on  the  root-gall  by  a 
professor  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  who  said  there  were  a  number  of  kinds  of 
root-gall,  but  only  one  or  two  of  these  that  were  in 
any  way  injurious;  and  that  he  did  not  have  any  of 
that  kind  in  his  nurseries.  I  had  already  thrown  out 
the  worst  trees  and  set  the  rest  with  a  handful  of 
tobacco  stems  about  each  one.  I  had  also  paid  for 
them,  which  I  would  not  do  again  until  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  them.  For  a  few  trees  I  would  as  soon  set  them 
with  San  Jose  on  as  with  the  root-gall.  T.  H.  king. 

New  York: 

R.  N.-Y. — An  expert  fruit  tree  inspector  tells  us  that 
while  crown-gall  on  the  peach  is  dangerous  it  rarely 
causes  serious  damage  on  the  apple.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  experience  of  growers  concerning  this. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 

£?.rtp“rit£».  vl?or  and  production  unequalled  by  those  from  any  other  source. 

years  to  Its  pres- 
.000  acres  of  the 
4.000  bushels  and 
possible  prices. 


,h\v®  attr!icleti  Internationa1  attention  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  3  years’  test  of 
>u,i  1,000  vailoties  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  our  potatoes  was  the  best  in  point  of  yield  'mother  wis 
’.roof  “'These  new8t  potU » pother  the  best  long  white  variety  and  still  another  that  was  blight- 
ioor.  1  hese  new  varieties  should  be  tested  by  every  potato  grower  in  this  country  and  to  that  end 
saving  large  stocks  on  hand,  we  have  made  a  special  low  price  to  introduce  them  ’ 

in  addition  to  our  new  varieties  of  merit,  we  have  our  warehouses  full  of  the  standard  sorts  '40  In 
all,  grown  in  the  North  and  saved  from  fields  free  from  blight  and  disease.  h0Hs'  lu 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes  and  our  Prices  are  Right 


been^fa vorod  “n^ou r  secUotfand'olItfr11''  °nU  farmer  ln  twenty  havin*  cora  tha‘  will  grow.  We  have 

miiuiloa  iXi!.  . .‘.VJA  ^  .  l5arllest  Dent  corn  grown,  germination  95-98#. 

SO-lKIv,  and  ^  ®  1  1  uov  lA>  BEAMING,  Earliest  and  best  large  Dent  for  Silo  or  crop,  germination 

culutliumL,Yon  canqIsm>’l|!.lr  ear|it',s"'  largest  growing  end  most  productive  Flint  corn  in 

*tlo„  at  a  cost  of  u  *  ll  ..n  "  i  a’H  1  "or°au(1  c  T"  w£en  >*>»*  can  get  Tested  . .  of  high  germin¬ 

al  a  cost  or  not  to  exceed  CJ  cents  per  acre.  Free  Samples.  Test  them  yourself. 


no  s* * p ?od ucU v ?  2 i V. 1  Dt I2?duoed  ’»'  «s  four  years  ago.  Is  the  earliest  and 
utely  free  from  dl11  i"1!1  Eastern  States.  These  Oats  grow  a  tall  still  straw,  abso- 

I'roductlve  yielding  \\  i 1 1 1 ^ i i .  ■ -v' ' i,H' a<  S- 11  thin-hulled.  heavy  grain,  and  are  enormously 
as  the  most  reliable  O-it  m ^  <  w  Yt  75  t0  •  I'01' acre.  We  recommend  the  Twentieth  Century 

weighing  it-l  to  •«  ll.s  i.er  hn^rno Hi1  unfavorable  though  It  was.  we  raised  over  (i.IKKi  bushels 

ices  while  they  last1  V»  h  ™  k  i  Janus, which  we  oiler  direct  to  our  customers  at  Farmers’ 

lave  you  tried  them  vet  '  bushels  of  I  wentleth  Century  Oats  in  the  past  four  years. 

Our  “at  Hog  vi n,  han.i«fm,?Vt*aiBk  U8  f.or  samples,  full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  at  once, 
fl  1  led  w  I  the  eaKr’  Ml  uatnitlons  an  00,ve^s’  showing  our  new  potatoes  and  oats,  in  colors,  and 

and  Grass  Heeds  Tho  hLt  L  1  adt8Cr  ptl?ns. of  our  Hoo<1  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Clover,  Alfalfa 

to  have  one.  Send  for  It  Nomg  11 and  we  want  every  farmer 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York.  Box  A. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

OFFERS 

PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties: — Prices  that  are  reasonable. 

The  first  cost  is  but  very  little  when  you  get  what  you  want. 

TESTIMONIAL  FROM  ILLINOIS:— “ All  the  good  and  true  orchards  in  this 
section  came  from  your  nurseries.” 

Paragon  Chestnuts 

I1  or  timber  eciual  to  the  American  Sweet.  The  best  for  nuts  ever  yet  grown. 
Do  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  grafted  trees  when  you  can  get  Seedling  trees  that  come 
almost  identical  with  tin*  parent  every  t  ime,  and  these  seedlings  live  longer  and  are 
far  hardier  than  the  grafted  stock  which,  when  transplanted.  Is  usually  a  failure. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Thirty-five  varieties,  from  earliest  to  latest.  Nicest  that  we  ever  saw,  and  we 
have  so  many  that  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  them— but  a  million  would  not 
come  near  expressing  it. 

Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

Nut  Trees  and  Asparagus,  Fancy  Evergreens, Hardy  Shrubs  and  Roses, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  Shad0  Hedfirlng- 

TREES  and  I’LANTS  by  MAIL  POSTPAID  will  save  you  express  costs. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue,  (it  is  free);  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <&  CO, 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7, 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  BACKYARD  GARDEN 
Which  Won  a  Prize. 

Part  I. 

I  am  more  familiar  with  the  throttle 
and  lever  than  I  am  with  the  pen,  but 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  1  am  influenced 
by  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  will  en¬ 
courage  some  one  who  has  to  work  long 
hours  for  another.  In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  read  of  the  city  man  who  wants  to 
try  country  life,  of  the  man  with  a 
large  farm,  or  the  man  with  1,000  or 
2,000  hens,  but  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  the  man  with  the  60x100  town  lot 
who  works  10  or  12  hours  a  day  for 
some  one  else.  This  is  where  I  come  in. 
Like  lots  of  others,  for  years  I  han¬ 
kered  for  a  few  feet  of  land  I  could  call 
my  own.  I  did  not  dare  to  buy,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  locomotive  engineer,  and 
under  our  rules  the  oldest  man  has  the 
preference,  and  if  his  job  is  taken  off, 
he  takes  the  job  of  any  younger  man 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  A  hundred 
men  may  be  moved  on  account  of  one 
train  being  taken  off,  so  you  see  a  man 
wants  a  few  gray  hairs  before  he  is 
sure  of  staying  anywhere  very  long.  It 
seems  hard,  but  it  is  the  only  way  that 
all  arc  used  alike.  After  waiting  until 
I  thought  I  had  gray  hairs  enough,  I 
began  to  plan  and  look  around  for  a 
place  to  locate.  I  could  not  go  very 
far  away,  for  I  had  to  be  on  duty  at 
6.15  a.  m.  I  wanted  to  get  on  a  hill 
because  I  had  always  lived  on  the  flat. 
At  last  I  found  a  place  that  I  thought 
would  do,  and  I  bought  it  .  It  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  scrub  oaks,  stumps,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  a  lot  of  rocks.  That  I 
was  not  much  of  a  judge  of  uncleared 
land  or  grades  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  I  built  my  house  on  one  of  the 
lots  (there  were  four,  each  60x100), 
I  had  to  build  a  wall  80  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high  in  the  highest  place  on 
one  side,  and  it  took  300  loads  of  cheap 
filling  and  100  loads  of  loam  to  grade  it. 
I  had  bought  the  land,  and  the  next 


thing  was  to  clear  it.  After  it  was 
cleared  I  found  it  was  what  one  of  my 
neighbors  called  “productive  land,”  pro¬ 
ductive  of  stumps,  rocks,  etc.  You  can 
judge  of  the  rocks  when  I  say  that  I 
paid*  $20  to  blast  out  a  ledge  where  my 
asparagus  bed  is,  and  I  dug  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  two-horse  loads  besides.  When  I 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  stump 


pullers,  I  think  of  the  ones  I  had; 
an  iron  bar,  shovel,  hoe  and  a  long  4x6 
timber.  I  worked  11  hours  on  an  en¬ 
gine,  and  after  supper  worked  until  10 
o’clock  on  those  stumps ;  I  did  not 
have  to  take  any  quieting  pills  to  make 
me  sleep.  But  I  was  happy;  wife  says 
1  am  always  happy  when  my  nose  is  in 
the  dirt. 

After  the  house  was  built  and  we 
were  settled  I  started  on  the  second  lot. 
I  was  bound  to  have  an  asparagus  bed, 


but  there  was  that  ledge.  I  had  it 
blown  out  in  the  Fall  and  wheeled  in 
earth  enough  to  fill  the  hole.  In  the 
Winter  I  started  reading  up  on  garden¬ 
ing.  When  I  read  about  the  plowing, 
harrowing,  trenching,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  necessary  to  make  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  I  was  discouraged.  All  of  those 
stumps  ahead  of  me,  and  only  one 


pair  of  hands.  I  think  many  a  man  is 
discouraged  from  trying  to  grow  this 
delicious  vegetable  (in  the  home 
garden)  on  account  of  elaborate  meth¬ 
ods  of  starting  the  beds.  Don’t  let  that 
stop  you.  You  can  grow  good  “grass” 
without.  Professional  gardeners  must 
not  think  that  I  do  not  believe  in  thor¬ 
ough  preparation,  for  I  do,  if  I  have  the 
time. 

When  Spring  came  the  stumps  on 
those  other  two  lots  were  still  there,  and 


the  asparagus  roots  came.  They  were 
late  in  coming,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
them  in.  I  took  an  iron  bar  and  made 
holes  in  the  ground.  I  took  a  stick  and 
marked  it  so  that  I  could  tell  when 
the  holes  were  the  right  depth  (the 
root  to  be  three  inches  under  ground) 
and  I  planted  that  whole  bed,  dropping 
a  root  in  each  hole.  For  10  years  we 
have  had  all  that  a  family  of  five  could 
use.  I  set  out  150  roots.  I  use  manure 
in  the  Fall  one  year,  and  not  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  next  Spring,  and  the  next 
Fall  not  any  manure  and  in  the  Spring 
use' fertilizer.  My  bed  faces  the  south 
on  the  side  hill.  Last  Spring  when  I 
cut  my  first  mess  the  local  market  man 
told  me  northern  grass  was  worth  80 
•cents  per  bunch.  High  living?  Well,  I 
guess  so. 

On  the  same  lot  I  put  on  one  side 
next  to  the  wall  11  grapevines,  12  cur¬ 
rant  bushes,  12  gooseberries  and  four 
rhubarb  roots;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lot  one  dozen  raspberry  bushes  and  a 
strawberry  bed.  On  the  center  I  set 
two  apple,  three  pear  and  three  plum 
trees;  the  front  of  the  lot  I  used  for 
flowers.  On  one  corner  I  set  a  post 
five  feet  above  ground.  On  top  of  it  I 
put  three  wagon  tires,  so  as  to  form  a 
ball.  On  this  I  trained  five  Crimson 
Rambler  rose  bushes.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  20,000  roses  on  it  one 
year.  Around  this  I  set  14  other  rose 
bushes.  I  set  out  a  bed  of  perennials 
from  the  rose,  bushes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lot,  with  beds  of  Phlox,  Japan 
Iris  and  an  open  place  for  annuals. 

F.  P.  BRIGGS. 


Porch  Floor. — On  page  83  I  notice  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  regarding  a  water¬ 
tight  porcli  floor,  overhead  and  with  little 
travel  on  it.  I  would  advise  a  well-laid 
floor  of  jointed  hoards,  preferably  yellow 
pine,  covered  with  canvas  laid  in  white 
lead  and  well  painted  on  top.  Boat  cabins 
are  frequently  done  in  this  way,  and  I  know 
of  a  porch  in  Atlantic  City  with  consider¬ 
able  travel  over  it  and  with  porch  chairs 
in  plenty  which  gives  full  satisfaction. 

31.  L. 


A  HYDRANGEA  WITH  OVER  500  F LO'WER  TRUSSES. 


Our  Catalogue 

About  our  catalogue,  Mr.  Frank 
Moyers,  the  famous  professional 
hybridizer  and  commercial  fruit 
grower  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  writes  as 
follows: 

Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer— “I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  most  excellent 
catalogue.  It  has  a  business  ring 
throughout.  We  believe  you  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  berries  enables  us  to  say 
your  descriptions  are  most  true 
and  accurate,  without  a  trace  of 
exaggeration;  and  your  tone  is 
born  of  experience  among  the 
fruits,  and  not  like  the  man  who 
writes  from  his  office  only.” 

The  Plum  Farmer 
Raspberry 

Yielded  at  the  rate  of  3900  quarts 
or  S47I.30  to  the  acre. 

Road  the  following  letter: 

North  Stonington,  Conn., 
March  7th,  1907. 

Friend  Farmer— “I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  because  you  intro¬ 
duced  the  Plum  Farmer  Rasp¬ 
berry.  I  bought  100  of  you  three 
years  ago  and  have  fruited  it 
twice,  and  have  an  acre  of  them 
to  fruit  this  year.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  raspberrry  on  earth  I  believe, 
and  I  have  no  use  for  any  other. 
I  had  the  Kansas,  Cumberland 
and  Palmer,  and  have  given  them 
all  up  and  shall  set  nothing  hut 
Plum  Farmer  this  Spring.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  set  two  acres  of  them. 
They  are  the  best  paying  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  fruit  line  I  ever 
struck;  pay  me  much  better  than 
r trawberries.  I  sold,  this  past 
summer,  from  64  square  rods  of 
Plum  Farmer,  $187.53  worth  of 
fruit.  They  averaged  me  a  little 
over  12c  per  quart.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  C.  Chapman. 

Chairman  Board  of  Education 
and  Trial  Justice  for  the  Town  of 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 


The  above  picture  :s  a  photograph  from  nature  of  the  Norwood  strawberry,  originated  at  Norwood, 
Mass.,  by  Mr.  N.  B.  White,  a  man  now  83  years  of  age  who  lias  accomplished  much  in  improving  the 
grape  by  hybridizing,  as  well  as  in  producing  this  great  strawberry,  He  describes  it  as  follows:  ‘‘The 
Norwood  strawberry  was  named  and  given  the  first  prize  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  exhibition  of  1906.  This  strawberry  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Marshall  and  Corsican,  as 
it  came  up  where  the  Marshall  had  been  grown  and  near  where  Corsican  was  grown  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  Norwood  is  believed  to  be  the  best  all-round  strawberry  in  existence.  The  plant  is  strong  and 
healthy,  making  a  liberal  number  of  strong  runners,  but  not  excessive.  The  berry  is  conic  and  regular 
in  shape,  not  a  cockscombed  berry  was  found  this  season.  The  quality  is  unsurpassed  and  the  size  un¬ 
equalled,  some  attaining  the  enormous  size  of  three  inches  in  diameter.  Four  such  berries  would  fill  a 
box  and  be  crowded.  Color,  bright  red  all  the  way  through,  growing  darker  with  age,  is  firm,  a  good 
keeper  and  will  ship  well.  Has  a  perfect  blossom  and  holds  its  size  well  through  the  season  and  remains 
in  bearing  a  long  time.  Picked  the  first  box  June  18th  and  the  last  one  July  18th.  The  largest  berries 
were  found  in  matted  rows  or  beds,  although  the  plants  had  received  no  extra  culture.” 

We  consider  the  Norwood,  the  most  promising  strawberry  of  the  day  and  have  purchased  the  entire 
stock,  paying  the  most  for  it  of  any  new  fruit  we  nave  ever  introduced.  The  stock  is  very  limited,  only 
one-fortieth  of  an  acre  of  plants,  and  those  who  invest  now  will  be  able  to  sell  to  others  and  reap  great 
profits:  as  well  as  to  get  into  this  grand  berry  first  of  all  and  surprise  their  neighbor  fruit  growers.  We 
believe  it  will  become  even  more  famous  than  Bubach,  Marshall  or  Glen  Mary,  either  one  of  which  paid 
the  first  buyers  of  plants  great  profits.  We  guarantee  to  put  up  these  plants  so  that  they  will  arrive 
in  fresh  growing  condition. 

THE  IDAHO  RED  RASPBERRY  (NEW). 

This  variety  comes  to  ns  from  Wisconsin  and  originally  came  from  Idaho,  where  it  was  discovered 
growing  in  a  garden  by  a  brother  of  a  leading  Wisconsin  fruit  grower.  The  plant  is  a  sturdy,  stocky 
grower  and  branches  naturally  like  a  tree  without  pruning.  In  hardiness  it  is  unequalled,  having  with¬ 
stood  30°  below  zero  and  is  believed  to  be  able  to  stand  40°.  It  produces  an  enormous  crop  of  the  largest 
berries,  averaging  one-third  larger  than  Cutlibert  or  Loudon,  and  lasts  in  fruit  from  July  untii  Septem¬ 


ber.  Berries  sell  as  high  as  30c  per  quart  and  average  5c  per  quart  above  all  other  raspberries.  It  is  a 
true  red,  increasing  from  the  roots.  We  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  variety,  which  is  very 
limited,  and  offer  it  this  spring  for  the  first  time. 

No  one  need  to  fear  that  we  will  slash  the  price  of  either  Idaho  or  Norwood  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  it  is  not  our  method  anyway,  and  we  believe  the  demand  for  both  these  new  fruits  will 
be  enormous,  soon  as  they  are  generally  tested.  The  price  will  he  reduced  gradually  as  the  supply  of 
plants  increases.  _ _ _ 

THE  PLUM  FARMER  RASPBERRY. 


The  greatest  money  maker  of  the  day.  Ontyields  all  other  blacks  and  sells  for  the  highest  prices. 
We  have  grown  them  an  inch  in  diameter.  Mr.  Chapman  (see  testimonial  above)  says  they  pay  better 
even  tlian  strawberries.  We  never  sold  so  many  dollars  worth  of  plants  of  any  kind  of  fruit  as  we  are 
selling  of  this  famous  variety,  as  high  as  8.000  plants  to  one  grower  in  the  black  cap  evaporating  sections. 
Last  spring  we  sold  over  200,000  plants  and  have  fully  half  a  million  finely  rooted  plants  to  offer  this 
spring  at  prices  of  ordinary  raspberry  plants.  No  fruit  grower  or  nurseryman  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  this  grand  blackcap.  It  was  named  for  us  (my  nickname  is  Plum  Parmer)  and  I  stake 
my  reputation  upon  its  merits.  We  also  offer  a  large  stock  of  Outhbert  and  other  raspberries, 
Snyder  and  other  blackberries.  Of  strawberries,  we  offer  300.000  Oswego  and  large  stocks  of  nearly  100 
other  sorts.  ’ 

Our  general  catalogue  of  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Grapes,  Roses,  etc.,  gives  accurate  descriptions  as 
well  as  cultural  directions.  It  is  free  by  return  mail.  We  are  located  far  north,  our  plants  do  not  start 
early  and  we  can  supply  plants  in  dormant  condition,  long  after  most  firms  are  done  shipping.  We 
advise  early  orders,  but  we  can  ship  as  late  as  June  15th.  If  you  are  inexperienced,  send  what  cash  you 
wish  to  invest  and  leave  the  selection  of  varieties  to  us.  We  filled  over  25  per  cent,  more  orders  in  1907 
than  the  previous  year.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ^  ... 

Our  catalogue  is  free,  but  we  have  no  free  plants,  they  are  too  good  to  give  away.  We  like  to 
answer  your  letters.  Address, 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  [PULASKI,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Apple  Seedings  Vary. 

Why  do  the  seeds  from  apples  vary  so? 
Why  should  not  all  the  apples  on  one  tree 
— apart  from  others — give  uniform  seed¬ 
lings? 

Ans. — The  cultivated  apple  has  been 
evolved  by  ages  of  critical  selection 
from  uncounted  millions  of  seedlings, 
most  of  them,  in  all  probability,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  natural  cross-pollinations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  widely  accepted 
theory  the  ovule  or  seed  germ  retains  in 
more  or  less  dormant  form  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  all  its  ancestors,  which  re¬ 
appear  from  time  to  time  according  to 
fixed  numerical  laws.  Even  if  all  the 
blooms  of  an  isolated  apple  tree  are  fer¬ 
tilized  with  their  own  pollen  the  result¬ 
ing  seedlings  will  vary  over  a  wide 
ratio,  individual  plants  reproducing  the 
differing  characters  of  near  or  remote 
ancestors,  though  there  would  naturally 
be  less  variation  than  if  immediate 
cross-pollination  had  taken  place.  By 
raising  repeated  generations  from  self- 
pollinated  apple  blooms  and  selecting  to¬ 
ward  a  fixed  ideal  the  tendency  toward 
variation  could,  in  time,  be  measurably 
reduced. 

Grafting  the  Mulberry. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Kentucky  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  practical  to  graft  the  heads 
of  young  Russian  mulberries  that  are  now 
12  to  15  feet  high  with  Teas’  Weeping 
variety.  ITe  also  wants  to  know  whether 
the  native  mulberry  is  a  suitable  stock  for 
the  same.  Could  mulberries  be  budded  either 
at  the  conventional  time  or  iu  the  Spring 
with  dormant  buds?  He  says  that  the  per¬ 
simmons  which  did  not  bud  kindly  at  the 
usual  season  made  almost  a  perfect  union 
when  using  dormant  buds.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  this  mulberry  grafting? 

Ans. — I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
whatever  in  grafting  the  Teas’  Weeping 
mulberry  on  both  the  Russian  and  native 
species  as  stock.  The  mulberry  is  not 
difficult  to  graft  or  bud.  My  suggestion 
is  to  try  the  grafting  this  coming  Spring, 
and  any  that  fail  may  be  budded  on 
the  young  sprouts  next  August.  Dor¬ 
mant  budding  in  Spring  with  buebwood 
that  has  been  held  back  in  cold  storage 
is  a  practical  method  as  well.  I  never 
tried  it  with  the  persimmon,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  succeed.  I  have  tried  graft¬ 
ing  the  persimmon  very  late  with  such 
wood,  after  the  stock  had  begun  to 
grow.  But  the  most  successful  per¬ 
simmon  grafting  I  ever  did  was  on  small 
seedling  stock  in  nursery  rows,  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  few  inches  under  the  ground  and 
setting  the  grafts  there.  Nearly  all  of 
them  made  fine  growth. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 

Changing  Alternate-Year  Trees. 

II.  A.  G.,  Alt.  Vernon,  Me. — I  have  a  few 
apple  trees  which  bear  alternate  years.  I 
wish  to  cut  and  graft  scions  from  them  so 
that  the  scions  will  bear  when  the  trees  do 
not.  Will  it  be  best  to  cut  them  in  the 
bearing  or  non-bearing  years? 

Ans. — We  have  a  lot  of  trees  top- 
worked  with  scions  from  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  trees  that  bear  regularly  on  alternate 
years,  and  have  another  lot  top-worked 
with  scions  from  trees  in  the  same  or¬ 
chard  that  bear  on  opposite  years,  thus 
having  apples  from  the  same  orchard 
annually.  As  soon  as  these  trees  come 
into  bearing,  we  can  tell  if  they  will 
carry  out  the  habit  and  bear  in  alternate 
years  the  same  as  the  trees  from  which 
the  scions  were  taken.  My  opinion  is 
that  this  habit  of  alternate  bearing  is 
the  result  of  circumstances.  Most 
trees  that  bear  heavily  one  year, ‘will  not 
bear  the  next  unless  the  soil  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  supplied  with  plant  food  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  perform  the  double  func¬ 
tion  of  bearing  fruit  and  developing 
fruit  buds  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit 
buds  develop  on  the  second-year  wood, 
and  the  annual  or  alternate  bearing  after 
the  first  spurs  are  formed  is  a  result  of 
nutrition.  If  the  trees  bear  heavily,  or 
overbear,  the  fruit  spurs  cannot  perfect 
or  mature  blossom  buds,  hence  a  year 
with  no  fruit  follows,  when  the  trees 
are  again  able  to  perfect  a  large  number 
of  fruit  buds  to  bear  a  crop  the  next. 
This  order  may  be  changed  by  a  frost 
or  a  heavy  storm  at  the  time  the  trees 
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are  in  blossom,  that  may  prevent  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit.  That  year  the  fruit 
buds  would  again  be  developed  and  bear 
the  following  year,  thus  reversing  the 
bearing  years.  Without  having  yet 
reached  results  of  this  experimental 
work,  my  opinion  is  that  it  will  make 
no  difference  in  what  year  the  scions  are 
cut  and  set,  for  the  manner  of  handling 
the  trees  that  are  grafted  will  largely 
determine  when  they  will  produce  fruit. 
Nutrition  is  the  real  problem  in  the  case, 
and  this  is  determined  by  the  pruning, 
fertilizing,  thinning,  and  the  culture 

given.  *  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

Building  a  Greenhouse. 

A.  D.  F.,  Benson,  Nebraska. — I  would 
like  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  a  greenhouse,  for  lettuce 
growing.  The  lay  of  the  land  will  not 
permit  of  a  sidehill  house,  hut  I  want  to 
get  a  good  substantial  house,  at  a  moderate 
outlay.  What  are  the  dimensions  and  grade 
of  glass  generally  used,  preference  in  size 
of  house,  if  any,  benches,  mode  of  heating, 
hot  water  or  steam,  for  0,000  or  7,000 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  probable  cost 
of  heating  apparatus?  I  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  hotbed  sash,  but  the  scarcity  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  times 
limits  the  possibilities  in  this  direction, 
and  besides  they  are  not  on  a  paying  basis 
but  a  couple  of  months  or  so  in  the  year. 

I  have  the  different  varieties  of  vegetables 
to  market  through  the  Winter  months,  and 
greenhouse  crops  would  facilitate  their  sale. 

I  generally  pay  about  $2.75  a  box  for  glass, 
sometimes  over  $.3,  and  rarely  get  it  for  less 
than  $2.50,  but  now  it  can  be  bought  for 
$1.90  per  box,  B  grade:  it  may  go  even 
less  than  this.  I  know  it  is  a  gamble  to 
buy  glass  for  future  use,  the  way  it  fluc¬ 
tuates,  but  I  believe  that  when  I  do  need 
the  glass  the  price  will  be  higher  than  it 
is  at  present. 

Ans. — A  greenhouse  for  lettuce  grow¬ 
ing  does  not  require  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  40  degrees  at  night,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  need  to  have  a  very  great 
amount  of  piping  to  supply  heat.  To 
heat  an  area  of  6,000  to  7,000  square 
feet  to  such  a  temperature  as  this  would 
require  about  1,500  to  1,800  feet  of  two- 
inch  hot-water  pipe,  and  this  with  a  re¬ 
liable  boiler  would  probably  cost  about 
$350,  without  any  allowance  for  labor. 
Hot  water  heating  is  more  economical 
than  steam  for  an  establishment  of  this 
size.  Houses  for  this  purpose  are  built 
in  all  sizes,  some  of  10  to  12  feet  width, 
and  others  up  to  50  or  60  feet  wide,  but 
for  convenience  there  is  none  better 
than  a  house  about  100x20  feet,  or 
200x30  feet,  according  to  the  area  to  be 
covered.  Benches  are  not  required,  the 
crop  being  grown  upon  the  ground,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  house  is  well  lighted  from 
roof  and  sides.  The  best  glass  for  the 
purpose  is  not  less  than  10x15  inches, 
and  B  grade  would  answer  very  well. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


poor,  scrubby  one. 


PLANT 
HARRIS! 

forBiggest  Profits 

A 


GOOD  tree,  a  thrifty,  money-mak¬ 
ing  tree,  occupies  no  more  land, 
requires  no  more  care,  than  a 

- - -  But  think  of  the  difference  in  results! 

On  our  1,000-acre  nursery  stand  millions  of  trees  that  will 
Boon  bring  success  to  thousands  who  buy  this  year.  Will 
you  bo  ono  of  them?  You  will  be  pleased  with  our 

Attractive  Prices  for 
the  Best  Stock  Grown  . . 

The  Harrison  Experience,  Reputation  and  Guaranty  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  listed  in 
j Wf. guarantee  safe  de livery  to  all  points  as  well  as  complete  satisfaction  with  tha 
Stock  shipped.  If  anything  is  wrong  we’ll  make  it  right.  Ask  any  of  our  customers  if  that  isn’t  so. 


NORWAY  SPRUCE 


APPLES 

Millions  of  apple  trees  in 
Over  100  varieties,  all  of  the 
choicest  grades,  developed  as 
only  the  Harrisons’  know-how 
[experience,  care  and  facilities 
can  develop  them.  A  few  of 
[the  popular  leaders  are:  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Williams’ 
Early  Red.  Fourth  of  July,  Red 
Astrachan,  Nero,  Albemarle 
Pippin,  M.  B.  Twig,  Jonathan, 
Baldwin,  Stayman’s  and  others, 
from  early  to  late  ripenings. 


PEACHES 

Millions  of  them,  budded 
from  over  100  varieties  of  pro¬ 
lific  producers,  grown  on  new 
soil  in  the  unequalled  peach 
climate  of  Maryland.  We  have 
always  led  the  world  in  peach 
tree  culture.  Our  1908  stock  is 
better  than  ever.  You  will  find 
what  you  want  among  the  vari¬ 
eties  in  our  catalog,  a  few  of 
which  are:  Carman,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Champion, 
Moore’s  Favorite,  Crawford 
Late,  Smock,  Salway,  Wonder¬ 
ful  and  Bilyeu. 


STRAWBERRIES 

We  are  headquarters  for 
strawberry  plants,  growing 
them  by  the  millions  on 
our.  own  soil.  Among  our 
varieties  you  will  find  the  cream 
of  the  standard,  money-making 
sorts.  Strawberries  have  been 
a  specialty  with  us  for  over  20 
years.  We  will  start  you  right, 
with  the  right  kinds,  at  right 
prices.  A  few  specials  follow: 
Oak’s  Early,  Early  Hathaway, 
Tennessee  Prolific,  Stevens’ 
Late  Champion,  New  Homo* 
Ekey  and  Gandy, 


PEAR,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES  and  ORNAMENTALS 
DON’T  BUY  UNTIL  EXAMINING  OUR  CATALOG 

Send  for  It  Todav  This  large,  handsome  book,  illustrating,  describing  and  pricing 

...  f  ou,r.  complete,  guaranteed  stock,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 

everyone  who  intends  to  plant  this  year.  We  want  you  to  have  it  whether  you  buy  or  not 
Let  us  send  a  copy.  Write  a  postal  now  or  tear  out  this  announcement  to  remind  you  of  it  later.* 

Address 
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ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Have  for  upwards  of  70  years  been 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  High  Grade 

<f REES 

Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Plants 

The  fame  of  these  great  Nurseries  has 
extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  Spring  season  of  1908  with  their  usual 
large  and  exclusive  collections  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
goods  furnished. 

They  Have  no  Agents, 

but  sell  their  products  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  complete  Illustrated  Descrip, 
tive  Catalogue  which  gives  prices  aud 
contains  full  cultural  directions. 

Superb  New  Edition 

of  this  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

BOOK 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 
Interesting 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  erow  big  crop9  of  big 

red  strawberries  and  how  to  eet  big  prices,  send  for 
our  1908  book.  It  tells  all  about  soil  preparation,  set¬ 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cuitivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  these 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tells 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  your 
address,  '  That’s  all.  The  book  is  free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480.  Three  River*,  Mick 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

Vve  have  been  growing  and  selling  strawberry  plants 
m  this  town  over  thirty  years.  We  introduced 
Brandywine,  Ivittie  Rice,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Win.  Belt, 
and  others  of  value.  Now  we  are  bringing  out  the 

highland. 

which  we  expect  to  take  the  lead  as  a 

JVtOJVTEY-JVEAKlEn. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  and  forty  others.'  It  will 
cost  you  but  a  postal  card. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Box  1005,  Cuyalioga  Falls,  O. 


EVERY  HOME 
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PEACHES 

We  grow  millions  of  peach  trees.  Special  prices 
on  the  following  varieties:  Craw.  Ea.;  Craw.  Late: 
&9HklJSL. Grosby;  Engles;  Elberta;  Fitzgerald; 
Hills  Chili:  Reeves;  Salway;  Triumph;  Wonderful 
and  Yell.  St.  John.  Complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  otc.  Landscape 
work  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices, 

GREENING’S  RIG  NURSERIES, 

150  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


pEAS— Alaska  $4  bush;  Long  Island  Mammoth 
$4  bu.  Onion  Seed- Prize  Taker  $1.75  lb.:  Phila. 
Sliver  Skin  $2  lb.  MINCU  BROS.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


should  be  adorned  with 
I’uIiiih  and  other  leaf  and 
flowering  plants.  We  have  44 
greenhouses  full.  Also  have 
nundredsof  curloadsof  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Ruses,  Plants,  Vines, 
liulbs.  Seeds.  Rarest  new — 
choicest  old.  Mail  size  post¬ 
paid.  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  Direct 
deal  will  save  you  money:  try 
it.  Elegant  1 68-pnge  Catalogue  FREE.  &1  yeurs. 
1200  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Boxl68,  Painesville,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  berff  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.,  Ballslon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,. >60  quarts  SI  RAWBERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Genesee  Valley  Grown.  150 
Acres.  Established  1869. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  “  Not  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best.”  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  DanS'N.y, 

Best  of  all.  The  CHIPM AN  STRAWBERRY 
Large,  Firm,  and  very  Productive.  All  other 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  lowest  prices 
BLUE  RIBBON  WINN ERS.-Our  R.  O  R.I. 
Red  chickens  won  at  Phila.,  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  j. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charlotte.  N.C.  Eggs  from 
winners  $1  and  $2  per  15,  $6  per  100.  Send  for  large 
free  illustrated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


TREES 


S 


S6.000  APPLES 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
VlgSistate  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawn  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW,  berry.  Blackberry.  Currant  and  Grape 

Rlants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 
grade  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Catalog  with  “Instructions  How  to  Grow  ” 
*ree.  €.  K.  WHITTKN’S  NURSKRIKS,  Bridgman,  (Box  11.)  Michigan. 


B06EBS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS."  BagaSgg’ 

Y'riiit  Trees 

■  135  7!’ 10  dentil  year  crop  of  1907  from  9  Acres  of  Apple  Orchard  planted  by  the  Filler  System. 
-  OurCatalog  will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  orchard  by  the  owner.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

I.  S.  "WILEY  < 9c  SOW,  Drawer  13,  Cayxiga,  HV\  "ST, 


$2 


F 


RUIT  TREES  and  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants 

",  ,  —  '  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  ROSES. 

g„e-s«  a«d  best  fruit  growers  in  the  country  say  our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best  and 

Send  for  catalog  :  T.  B.  West,  Maple  Bend  Nurserv,  Lock  box  287,  Perry,  0. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
'  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KEEP  THEM  IN  MIND. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  following  members 
of  (he  New  York  Senate  voted  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Let  it  he  a 
part  of  your  political  duty  to  remember  them 
and  vote  against  them  whenever  you  have 
the  chance : 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIER .  .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCIIOT _ Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRo.v,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WM.  J.  TELLY . Corning,  X.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IIEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . ....Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROY1)  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Damage  By  Mice  and  Rabbits. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  damage  done  to 
fruit  trees  by  vermin — from  which  the 


PEAR  TREE  INJURED  BY  MEADOW 
MICE. 

accompanying  pictures  are  taken.  Many 
fruit  growers  will  recognize  the  damage 
done  by  mice.  They  work  under  a  mulch 
and  under  the  snow,  and  often  com¬ 
pletely  girdle  the  tree.  Larger  trees  may 
often  be  “bridge-grafted,”  but  the  smaller 
ones  are  hard  to  save.  We  have  avoided 
great  damage  by  making  a  little  mound 
of  coal  ashes  and  dirt  around  the  base 
of  the  tree.  The  mice  will  not  usually 
cross  open  ground  to  gnaw  the  trees. 
When  snow  is  deep  of  course  the  mound 
is  but  little  protection.  Wire  cloth  fast¬ 
ened  loosely  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
will  keep  the  mice  away  and  also,  we 
think,  help  prevent  borers  from  working. 
Cut  below  shows  a  tree  gnawed  by  rab- 


APPLE  TREE  KILLED  BY  RABBITS. 

bits.  We  have  little  trouble  from  this 
pest,  but  in  some  sections  they  are  very 
damaging.  The  wire  cloth  if  put  high 
enough  on  the  trunk  will  keep  them  off. 
A  paint  of  pure  white  lead  and  oil  is  ad¬ 
vised  by  some  for  apple  trees.  Of  course 
all  vermin  will  do  more  work  in  orchards 
that  are  not  well  cared  for.  Unless  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  protected  by  wire 
cloth  any  mulch  should  he  moved  away 
from  the  trees  in  Winter. 


When  To  Prune  Apple. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  mature 
apple  trees?  Does  pruning  in  the  Winter  have 
a  tendency  for  the  wound  to  decay  farther 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  consequently 
heal  more  slowly  than  if  pruned  in  May 
or  June? 

In  pruning  old  trees,  where  it  does  not 
matter,  one  can  trim  them  at  any  time,  hut 
probably  the  wounds  would  heal  better  in 
April  and  May  than  they  would  pruned 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  there  is  not  much 
difference.  With  young,  thrifty  growing 
trees,  before  they  come  into  bearing,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  prune  them  in  July 
or  August.  a.  wood. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Winter  pruning 
tends  to  decay  ;  the  wounds  made  in  Rum¬ 
mer  heal  much  •  better,  hut  we  think  that 
March  and  April  are  the  proper  months, 
because  we  can  generally  get  more  time 
than  any  other  season  in  the  year.  Still 
we  must  remember  that  a  very  high  author¬ 
ity  said  “Prune  when  your  knife  is  sharp,” 
and  I  suppose  that  in  a  general  way  that  is 
correct.  ales,  cloiian. 

West  Virginia. 

AVe  usually  prune  our  mature  apple  trees 
the  last  of  February  and  March,  as  we  have 
more  time  then.  AVe  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  the  wound  healing  if  the  trees 
are  thrifty.  delos  tenny. 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  would  prune  mature  apple  trees  in  Way 
or  June  if  the  trees  showed  too  much  wood 
growth,  otherwise  in  March  and  April. 
Wounds  made  late  heal  without  the  check¬ 
ing  noticed  in  Fall  and  AVinter  cuts,  but  in 
practice  we  give  this  little  attention. 

SYLVAN  US  B.  HUESTED. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Any  time  during  AA’inter  and  early  Spring 
will  answer  for  light  trimming.  In  or¬ 
chards  needing  severe  pruning,  the  shock 
to  the  tree  is  much  less  just  before  the 
buds  start.  f.  w.  v. 

Hudson  A’alley. 

I  think  it  better  to  prune  the  mature 
apple  in  the  Spring  after  the  severe  cold 
weather  and  hard  freezing  is  over,  since 
cold  weather  and  hard  freezing  lias  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  dry  up  the  wound,  thus  necessarily 
causing  it  to  crack.  If  Ibis  happens  then 
of  course  moisture  can  more  easily  pene¬ 
trate  the  wound  and  cause  it  to  decay.  I 
would  also  advise  painting  where  all  large 
limbs  are  cut  off,  and  by  all  means  cut  ail 
large  limbs  off  close  to  the  body. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  auchter. 

T  consider  the  ideal  time  to  prune  mature 
bearing  trees  to  be  in  June,  since  the  trees 
at  that  time  are  making  their  greatest 
growth,  and  the  wounds  will  heal  quicker 
if  done  at  that  time,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  water  sprouts.  AA'hether  pruning  in 
Winter  or  in  June,  if  the  wound  is  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  coal  tar  it.  will  heal 
more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  by  the 
application  of  any  paint  that  I  ever  tried. 
AA'inter  pruning  naturally  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  more  rapid  decay  of  stub,  and 
promote  the  growth  of  water  sprouts;  also 
retard  the  development  of  fruit  buds  in 
comparison  with  the  Summer  pruning.  We 
have  pruned  our  orchards  in  both  seasons 
and  have  watched  the  results,  and  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  prune  in  June,  even  if  the  expense  is 
considerably  Increased  over  the  Winter 
pruning.  s.  w.  Wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Low  Prices 

on  high  grade  seeds  is  what  we 
offer.  We  are  content  with  a 
small  profit  and  can  sell  our  goods 
reasonably. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Alderman,  and  Gradus  Peas. 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed,  grown  especially  for  us  in 
Denmark. 

Dawn  Grass,  Meadow  and 
Pasture  Mixtures. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  1908  Catalog. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store, 

36  Lafayette  St.,  -  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO  1  S#VE 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 

Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulate 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.GO.,Box  202C  GrenlocH,  N.J. 


PEACH 

Trees  clean,  healthy — bright  as  a  dollar, 
the  best  we  have  ever  grown.  Large  blocks 
of  commercial  varieties  for  the  planters  trade. 

JAPAN  PLUMS 

More  than  30,000  trees — 1  year  old  ;  some 
bargains  in  the  larger  sizes — following  sorts: 

Abundance,  Burbank,  Chabot,  Oct. 
Purple,  Red  June,  Satsuma,  Wickson. 

APPLE  TREES 

A  fine  lot  including  YORK  IMPERIAL. 
High  and  low  heads,  stocky,  well  rooted — 
grown  to  please  the  most  exacting  trade. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  list  of  wants. 
Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free. 

The  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO, 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


&  u 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plant* 
the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prollilc  that  can  bo 
grown  fn  o  good,  favored 
st  rawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
smali  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  interested,  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
SI  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  AIjTi 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GltADIi. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  Kith  annual  price 
list  t  ree.  A. R. Weston  &Oo.;R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons.  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.YL 


FOR  SAI  E  ~  Dewberry,  Blackberry,  and 
'  *"*  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  value. 

Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  X’.  J. 


CTD  AUfDCDDICC  from  August 
O  I  nAnDCnnlbd  to  November. 

“Pan  American”  and  “Autumn”  Plants  for  sale  by 
SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  N.Y.  Circulars  free. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Catalogue  free. 


at  $1.00 
per lOOO 

_  and  up. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


Strawberries  Apwaayys 

and  our  plants  are  the  kind  you  want  to  plant.  Our 
new  common  sense  catalog  will  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  need  in  regard  to  our  plants.  We 
believe  we  grow  the  best  that  can  be  grown.  We 
also  grow  all  other  kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.  Onr 
blackberries  the  past  season  netted  us  $300.00  per 
acre.  Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

Address  F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas, 


Ctrawfoerry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
^  new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25  per  1000  up.  Dav id  Rodway,  H  artly ,  Del. 


HORSERADISH 


Sots,  long,  smooth.  Spring- 
Garden  Farm,  Hudson,  O. 


FIND  HIM  AT  HIS  NURSERY. 


He  offers  you  one  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red 
Cross  Currant  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White 
Grape  Vine,  and  two  Live-Forever  Rose  Bushes 
all  delivered  to  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents,  or 
two  of  these  collections  for  50  cents, or  four  of  these 
collections  for  $1.00. 

Send  to-day  for  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for 
our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  Green’  Fruit 
Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you  if  you  mention  thi ; 
paper. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company, 
Box  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  k  tor*  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  A  POTTER  CO.i 
Leslie,  Michigan.' 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714  Chestnut  St., 
PHILADELPHIA 


complete  guide 
growing 
flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

Four  superb  color  plates 
and  four  duotone  plates. 
248  profusely  illustrated 
pages  describing  the  worthy  novel¬ 
ties  and  the  time  tested  varieties 
of  both  flowers  and  vegetables, 
including'  our  unmatchable  Hardy 
Perennials,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladioli,  etc. 

"DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK.” 

is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  many  leading 
colleges. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning  this  pub¬ 
lication,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order. 

Superb  Late  Branching  Asters 

An  American  Aster  for  the  American  climate, 
the  easiest  variety  to  grow,  bearing  in  fall  immense 
1  chrysanthemum-like  flowers  4  to  5  inches  across, in 
ail  shades  of  colors.  A  packet  of  seed,  enough  to 
raise  a  hundred  plants,  10c* 

“Garden  Book”  free  with  each  order. 


TpR  EES  *ree  from  New  Cat-  FRgTp 
1  disease  alog  A-/ 

ROCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Highland  nurseries,  Rochester,  n.  V. 


SEED  CORN 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  DIG  WHITE*  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared  Corn  in 
the  world.  Made  1-lG  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  hut  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FKEE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE, shknasdoah,iowa. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD). 
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Good  as  Gold” 


This  mark  [©],  now  called  a  bull’s  eye ,  was 
used  by  the  ancient  alchemists  to  represent 
gold.  If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables 
you  should  follow  the  Bull’s  Eye  [Q]  wherever  it  appears  in 

BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1908 

the  “Silent  Salesman”  of  the  world’s  largest  mail-order  seed  trade. 
An  Elegant  New  Hook  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  t*  Poet  CpaJc  fhof  f2i*Aur** 
of  illustrations,  it  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  iSCSI  06CQS  Mat  WlOWf 
Grand  Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  of  unusual  importance. 
WRITE  TO-DAY,  and  the  Book  is  yours.  . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


PEACH  TREES 


Grown  from  selected  Southern  seed  col¬ 
lected  south  of  the  “Yellows”  line  where 
this  disease  is  unknown.  Stock  budded 
from  the  best  obtainable  strains  of  the 
most  popular,  profitable  and  productive 
varieties.  Buds  personally  selected  by  a  financially  interested  member  of  our  Co.  Every 
known  precaution  and  pains  taken  to  produce  trees  healthy,  true  to  name,  well  rooted,  and 
all  right  every  way  to  plant.  Our  trees  live  and  grow  :  testimonials  of  large  orchard  planters 
who  have  been  our  customers  for  years,  prove  this.  We  can  offer  you  some  rare  bargains  in 
Kieffer  Pears,  Sour  Cherries,  and  Jap.  Plums.  We  Grow  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  roots.  Hedging 
and  a  choice  assortment  of  ornament  als.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  send  list  of  wants  early. 

1SARNKS  DUOS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees' 

I 


The  Lusty,  Healthy,  Vigorous  Kind,  grown  only  on  the 
famous  Red  Lands  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  War¬ 
ranted  free  from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Cost  no  more  than  inferior  stock.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  have  sent  for  our  FREE  catalog  and  studied  our  wonderfully  liberal  offers.  We  also  have 
a  specially  fine  lot  of  small  fruits,  ornamental  shrubs  and  shade  trees.  Reference  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.,  and  Hamilton  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Chattanooga.  Write  TO-DAY,  before  you  forget. 

1CHATTAN000A  NURSERIES,  200  Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.ffiifIPI 


1903. 
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Planting  Lima  Beans. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio  says  that 
an  institute  speaker  came  along,  and  in  his 
talk  about  gardening  told  about  planting 
Lima  beans  with  the  eye  down.  lie  said 
he  should  not  cover  the  bean  entirely,  but 
left  the  upper  edge  projecting  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  start  quicker  and  get 
going  early,  wth  less  danger  of  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cold  weather. 

Ans. — I  have  grown  Lima  beans  in 
various  ways  for  more  than  25  years,  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  this  method  of 
planting  them  by  leaving  the  upper  part 
of  beans  exposed  or  projecting  from  the 
ground.  I  should  not  care  to  try  this 
way  of  planting  them  to  any  extent. 
The  Lima  bean  more  than  any  other 
seed  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  swells 
or  expands  to  enormous  proportions  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  sprout  at  all.  and  I 
should  think  in  planting  them  so  near 
the  surface  that  a  rain  if  it  came  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  planting  would 
settle  the  ground,  and  with  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  seed  a  great  many  of 
the  beans  would  find  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  ground  before  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  sprout,  t.  m.  white. 

Culture  of  Water  Cress. 

Reader,  Loup  Island. — I  have  a  large 
never-failing  spring  in  a  field  with  a  slight 
grade.  Would  it  he  possible  from  this  to 
make  a  garden  for  the  culture  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  of  water  cress? 

Ans. — The  cut  below  shows  a  plan 
which  has  been  found  successful.  Grade 
the  ground  around  the  spring  so  that 
surface  water  cannot  run  into  it.  Lay 
a  sewer  pipe  large  enough  to  carry  all 
the  water  to  a  nearly  level  piece  of 
ground  where  the  ditch  is  to  be  made. 
The  pipe  should  be  cemented  and  laid 


pipe  as  shown,  so  that  the  water  can  be 
shut  off  or  turned  into  the  ditch  as  de¬ 
sired.  Grade  the  ground  so  that  the 
water  will  have  a  gentle  flow.  Length¬ 
wise  the  ditch  may  be  nearly  level,  but 
crosswise,  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  there 
should  be  a  fall  of  about  14  inches  to 
100  feet.  Dig  the  ditches  three  feet  wide, 
with  banks  six  feet  wide.  The  depth 
should  be  about  two  feet  from  top  of 
bank.  Make  an  outlet  pipe  30  feet  long 
to  prevent  wash  in  the  ditch. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  from 
seed,  make  a  bed  near  the  spring  in 
soft,  very  wet  ground,  but  do  not  let 
water  run  over  it.  Press  the  seeds  into 
the  mud  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Set 
the  plants  anytime  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  If  plants  are  to  be  bought 
buy  them  in  April.  Set  two  rows  the  en¬ 
tire  length  o?  the  ditch.  Pick  up  six 
or  eight  plants,  lay  at  bottom  of  ditch 
near  the  side,  so  that  the  tops  will  be 
above  the  water.  Two  feet  from  these 
set  a  bunch  of  plants  on  the  other  side. 
Anchor  the  plants  by  placing  a  pile  of 
dirt  on  the  roots.  When  all  are  set, 
turn  on  a  small  stream  of  water,  but 
do  not  give  a  full  flow  until  Winter. 

If  the  cress  is  set  in  April  or  May 
it  will  need  no  attention  until  early  in 
August,  when  it  has  spread  over  the 
water  in  the  ditch.  Then  mow  it  with  a 
scythe  at  the  top  of  the  water  and  clear 
out  the  clippings.  About  the  first  of 
September  begin  at  the  inlet  and  mow 
one  or  two  ditches  each  week  until  all 
is  mowed  again.  When  it  grows  again 
it  is  ready  to  cut  for  market.  Cut  the 
cress  by  hand.  Put  a  plank  across  the 


ditch  to  sit  on,  gather  the  cress  with 
the  left  hand  and  cut  with  a  sharp 
butcher  knife.  Early  in  May  when  it 
shows  blossom  buds,  stop  cutting.  Pull 
out  all  the  cress  except  a  small  patch 
for  plants.  Shut  out  the  water  and  let 
the  ground  dry  for  a  few  days.  Then 
replant  as  before. 

Preventing  Club-Footed  Cabbage. 

C.  M.  II.,  Cornplanter,  Pa. — What  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  be  used  to  keep  cabbage 
from  growing  club-footed  ? 

Ans. — This  club  foot  of  cabbage  is  a 
fungus  disease.  No  one  seems  fully  to 
understand  its  nature  and  treatment. 
The  germs  which  cause  it  live  in  the 
soil,  often  for  several  years.  Thus  if 
the  disease  appears  cabbage  or  turnips 
should  not  be  grown  in  that  soil  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  most  successful  remedy 
is  to  use  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  on 
the  soil  and  around  the  plants. 

Remaking  a  Lawn. 

J.  II.  L.,  Spencer.  Mass. — Our  lawn  was 
never  cultivated,  needs  some  grading,  and 
contains  plantain,  various  weeds,  wild 
grasses,  etc.  It  is  elevated  20  feet,  a  clay 
soil,  and  somewhat  sour,  I  judge,  from  sor¬ 
rel  growing  near.  A  half  dozen  huge  beech 
trees,  fine  for  shade  and  wind-break,  offer 
with  their  shallow  root  system  a  barrier 
to  cultivation  on  one-third  area ;  the  rest 
can  be  cultivated.  IIow  shall  I  proceed  to 
get  a  clean,  vigorous  lawn?  What  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  I  use?  IIow  much  and 
what  grass  seeds  should  I  sow?  When 
should  I  seed? 

Ans. — Plow  or  spade  the  unob¬ 
structed  portion  of  your  lawn  and 
loosen  the  surface  under  your  beeches 
with  a  mattock.  Fine  the  entire  surface 
with  harrow  and  hand  rake.  This  work 
should  be  begun  as  soon  as  soil  is  in 
condition  in  Spring.  Any  necessary 
grading  may  be  done  before  plowing. 
Sow  air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  40 
or  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  before  har¬ 
rowing,  and  add  at  same  time,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  either  ground  bone  or  a  good 
potato  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  best  grass  seeds 
to  sow  are  without  doubt  Red-top  and 
Kentucky  Blue,  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  or  70  pounds  of  the  mixture  to 
the  acre.  If  the  fancy  re-cleaned  seeds, 
which  are  far  preferable,  are  used,  two 
bushels  or  about  the  same  weight  will 
answer.  White  clover  at  the  rate  of  10 
to  15  pounds  to  the  acre  may  be  sep¬ 
arately  sown,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  scat¬ 
ter  well  with  the  finer  -seeds.  The  grass 
seeds  must  be  evenly  sown  and  well  cov¬ 
ered  by  harrow  and  rake.  Probably  the 
best  subsequent  dressing  after  a  turf  has 
been  formed  is  ammonia  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
lumps  should  be  pulverized  and  the  fine, 
salt-like  powder  broadcast  when  the 
grass  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  It  is  an 
excellent  quick-acting  fertilizer,  fur¬ 
nishing  nitrogen  to  the  roots  in  a  read¬ 
ily  available  form,  while  its  caustic  ac¬ 
tion  tends  to  kill  the  foliage  of  plantains 
and  other  broad-leaved  weeds  without 
injuring  the  grass  blades. 


“Your  Llonor,”  said  the  lawyer,  “I  ask 
the  dismissal  of  my  client  on  the  ground 
that  the  warrant  fails  to  state  that  he 
hit  Bill  Jones  with  malicious  intent.” 
“The  Court,”  replied  the  country  justice, 
“ain’t  a  graduate  of  none  of  your  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  I  don’t  care  what  he  hit 
him  with.  The  p’int  is,  Did  he  hit  him? 
Pcrceed.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


A  new  potato,  orig¬ 

inated  right  here  in 
the  cold  North, 
where  all  the  best 
potatoes  come 
from.  Rank  Grow¬ 
er,  Prodigious 
Yielder.  Full  of 
new  life  and  vigor. 
Handsomest  and 
best  general  crop  and 
ipping  Potato  in  ex- 
Round,  Smooth,  White. 


50*  Worth  Seeds  FREE 


Cooks  dry  and  mealy.  Delicious  flavored, 
even  when  unripe.  For  25c  (stamps  or  coin), 
we  will  mail  one  pound  of  Late  JPetoskey, 
our  1908  catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
Seeds,  and  a  coupon  good  for  50c  worth 
of  free  seeds.  Catalog  alone,  mailed  free. 
Write  today.  Supply  very  limited. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 


Burpee’s 

Seeds  Grow! 


And  the  Burpee  Business  Grows  ! 

Last  year  (our  31st)  we  sold 
more  seeds  than  ever  before  in  any 
one  year  and  in  1908  we  shall  sell 
even  more.  You  will  understand 
*  •  the  reasons  why  ”  when  you  read 

;Burpee’s  New 
Farm  Annual 
For  1908 

This  complete  book, 
bound  i  n  lithographed 
covers  and  containing 
also  six  superb  colored 
plates  painted  from 
nature,  is  Yours  for  the  asking, —  provided  you 
have  a  garden  and  will  mention  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement  It  is  an  elegant  book — the  best 
seed  catalog  wc  have  yet  issued — and  offers  some 
most  remarkable  “New  Creations”  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  which  can  be  obtained  only  direct 
from  US.  Many  a  winter’s  evening  can  be  spent 
profitably  in  planning  your  garden,  by  a  careful 
study  of  this  book.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  If 
you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  you  will  say  Yes! 

It  so,  write  to-day — do  not  put  of!  and  possibly 
forget  until  it  is  too  late! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

'l’ho  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House, 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


New  Methods  in 

Seed  Business 

WHEN  Sowing  Seeds  it  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  how  many  seeds  will  grow. 
We  test  all  our  seeds  and  mark  the  per¬ 
centage  that  grow  on  each  package.  You 
therefore  know  just  how  thick  to  sow  them  to 
insure  a  good  stand  of  plant.  No  other  seed- 
man  gives  you  this  advantage.  They  all 
ought  to,  but  they  don’t. 

Harris’  Seeds 

are  better  than  others  and  do  not  cost  so 
much.  All  sensible  and  progressive  gardeners 
and  farmers  ought  to  plant  them.  No  non¬ 
sense  or  misleading  statements  in  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Just  plain  facts  gleaned  from  our  own 
experience  as  farmers  and  seed  growers  for 
over  30  years.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  Vege¬ 
table  Seed,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Don’t  miss  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Second-crop  aod  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 

Strawberry  plants.  Choice  seed  corn.  Barred  P. 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information:  30 
years  experience.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta,  Md. 


OMIOAI 


LIVINGSTON’S 

Ohio  Yellow  Globe1 

The  most  perfect  strain  of  true  globe-shaped 
onions  in  existence.  Round,  solid,  brilliant  yellow, 
small  necks  and  bottoms.  Heavy  cropper. 

Choicest  seed  grown  by  ourselves  from  selected 
bulbs.  20c  oz. — 6f»c  H  lb. — $2.25  lb.  postpaid.  By  ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid  51bs. $  10.50, 10  lbs.  $20.00,  25  lbs.  $47.50. 

Write  for  speoi&l  prices  on  larger  quantities  and  other  varieties. 
ETD  IT  ET  Our  superb  100  page  catalogue.  It  offers 
■  ™  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  seeds  and 

plants.  Send  for  it  today. 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.f 

^  Famous  for  Tomatoes 

Tf  357  High  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 


Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  pprr 
big  catalog.  O.ver  700  en-  lllCt 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHUM WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


SEEDS  ENOUGH 
PLANT  SPACE  20  x  30 

To  introduce  our  high  grade  seeds  we  will 
mall  with  catalog  for  1908  on  receipt  of  one 
dime  In  silver  or  stamps,  one  package  each  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce  Radish 

Cucumber  Onion  Turnip 

Beet  Parsnip  Tomato 

Parsley 

Seeds  of  carefully  selected  varieties  grown 
from  the  best  stock  obtainable  which  will 
surely  please.  Our  25o  assortment  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  is  composed  of  16  large  packets, 
all  choice  varieties.  Write  today  and  ask 
for  our  $45.00  prize  offers  open  to  all. 


& 


BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO., 

119  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GREGORYS 


haveearneda  world-widereputation.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  gardeners  rely  upon 
them  absolutely  because  they  are  sure  grow¬ 
ers.  If  you  have  never  planted  them,  jnst 
,  try  them  this  year.  Onr  new  catalogue  helps 
solve  all  the  problems  of  planting— will  be 
likely  to  set  yon  right  when  in  doubt. 

IT’S  free.  Write  fora  copy. 
PaetfL  ,  7  J.  j.  h.  GREGORY  &  SON 
•iVLVjsw  -  Marblehead,  Mm. 


In  order  to  add  250,000  new  customers  to  our  list  we  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Bargain  Seed  for  12  cents  postpaid: 

1  Pkfr.  “  Quirk  Quirk  ”  Carrot  . 

1  Pkg.  Earliest  Ripe  Cabbage  • 

1  Pkg.  Earliest  Emerald  Cucumber 
1  Pkg.  La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce 
1  Pkg.  Early  Dinner  Onion  •  • 

1  Pkg.  Strawberry  Musk  melon  • 

1  Pkg.  Thirteen  Day  Radish  • 

1000  Kernels  Gloriously  Beautiful 
Flower  Seed  •  •  •  • 

Total,  • 


10e.x 

10c. 

15c. 

15c. 

10c. 


This  is  sufficient  seed  to  grow 
35  bushels  of  the  rarest  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  thousands  of  brilliant 
flowers,  and  all  is  mailed  to  you 

1  postpaid  for  12  cents; 


or  if  you  send  16  cents,  we  will 
add  a  package  of  Berliner 
Earliest  Cauliflower. 


, _ 15^ 

$1.00  i 

BIG  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 

Our  seed  book  bristles  with  original  seed  truths.  Nothing  like  it  in  America,  and  Is 
gladly  mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free.  Write  to-day  or  send  1  O  cts.  in  postage 
and  receive  a  remarkable  lot  of  farm  seed  samples,  including : 

(  1 )  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  the  12-ton  hay  wonder;  (2)  Dsparsette,  the  dry  soil 
luxuriator ;  (3)  Speltz,  the  80-bus.  cereal  prodigy;  (4)  Macaroni  Wheat,  the 
sly  miller  mixer;  (5)  Silver  King  Barley,  yielding  175  bushels  per  acre; 
(6)  Victoria  Rape,  produces  green  food  at  20  cts.  per  ton;  (7)  Bromus 
Inermis,  the  desert  grassifier;  etc.,  etc.;  and  if  you  add  4  cts., 
making  your  remittance  14  cts.,  we  will  add  a  package  of  new 
farm  seeds,  never  before  seen 


One  Half  City  I 
™  Seedsmen  Prices 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 

It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEEO  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  IV.  V . 
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SIMPLE  DEVICE  FOR  TESTING  SEED 
CORN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  box  I  used  last  Winter  for  testing 
several  hundred  ears  of  seed  corn. 
Small  tacks  are  driven  into  the  edges, 
from  three-fourths  to  ll/2  inch  apart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  space  wanted  for  each 
test.  Strings  are  stretched  between 
these  both  ways,  as  shown,  the  box  hav¬ 
ing  been  filled  level  full  of  sand  (saw¬ 
dust  or  earth  will  do  as  well).  Fig¬ 
ures  are  marked  on  the  long  sides  of 
the  box  opposite  the  squares,  and  letters 
on  the  short  sides ;  so  that  each  square, 
containing  two  or  more  seeds,  is  easily 
designated  for  record  thus — “J  13,”  etc. 
This  same  mark  is  made  on  a  slip  of 
paper  which  is  attached  to  the  ear  by  a 
small  rubber  band  (such  as  can  be  got 
for  a  few  cents  per  ounce).  This 
method  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and 
was  so  nearly  no  trouble  that  there  is 
left  no  excuse  for  planting  seed  from 
dead  ears.  This  year  in  this  section  we 
have  no  seed  corn ;  and  growers  who 
have  been  improving  their  seed  by  selec¬ 
tion  will  have  to  start  fresh;  much  of 
the  corn  was  so  poorly  matured  that  it 
is  not  fit  for  horse  feed.  Only  tested 
ears  should  be  planted ;  and  the  stock 
for  seed  should  be  secured  early.  In 


out  care;  and  the  roots  that  were  firm¬ 
est  in  the  surface  soil  broke  off.  The 
sprouts  rather  shade  the  stem,  but  a 
close  look  shows  that  it  is  there.  In 
fact  the  apple  is  intact  with  the  minia¬ 
ture  treefe  coming  from  the  top  and  the 
roots  from  the  blow  end.  e.  r.  g.” 

Outdoor  Sitting  Room. — The  picture 
at  Fig.  84  shows  what  is  done  with 
shrubs  and  vines  at  the  home  of  one 
of  our  readers.  During  the  Summer 
such  a  vine-draped  porch  means  an 
extra  room,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
house. 

Lesson  in  Tree  Growth. — The  tree 
shown  at  Fig.  83  stands  in  an  Ohio 
field.  It  had  room  to  develop,  and  thus 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  well-rounded 
head.  We  do  not  like  trees  in  cultivated 
fields,  but  in  pastures  such  a  tree  as 
this  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  stock. 
Of  course  for  timber  the  tree  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  as  the  trunk  is  not  long  enough,  but 
it  is  a  good  model  for  a  fruit  tree. 

Sweet  Potato  Bed. — The  picture  at 
Fig.  86  shows  the  starting  of  a  sweet 
potato  bed  in  South  Jersey.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  how  sweet  potato  plants 
are  started.  We  had  a  blowhard  work¬ 
ing  for  us  once  who  pricked  holes  in  his 
own  balloon  by  telling  of  a  great  crop  of 
sweets  he  grew  by  cutting  and  planting 
the  seed  just  as  he  would  for  white 
potatoes !  Pieces  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
put  in  a  bed  or  trench  and  covered 
lightly  with  soil.  With  heat  the  plants 
start,  and  at  the  proper  size  are  taken 
off  and  transplanted  like  cabbage  and 


A  SEED  CORN  TESTING  BOX. 


spite  of  all  the  papers  can  do,  many  crop 
failures  will  result  from  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution  to  test  every  ear. 
Pennsylvania.  a.  s.  haines. 


THE  WEEK’S  PICTURES. 

A  life  size  specimen  of  the  Roberts 
pear  is  shown  at  Fig.  85.  John  T. 
Roberts,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  found  the 
tree  growing  by  the  roadside  in  1901. 
The  tree  was  protected  and  later  by 
changing  the  road  a  better  situation  was 
given.  There  are  no  thorns  on  the  tree, 
and  foliage  developed  Well.  The  leaves 
are  not  large — about  the  same  as  Seckel. 
The  tree  bloomed  for  the  first  time  last 
year  and  bore  18  fruit.  Tn  color  the 
pear  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Vermont 
Beauty.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fruits  we  have  seen,  and  the 
flavor  is  high.  This  pear  certainly 
seems  a  great  acquisition. 

City  and  Country. — The  pictures  of 
children,  Figs.  76  and  78,  show  in  sharp 
contrast  the  life  of  the  little  country  girl 
and  the  city  child  growing  up  amid 
brick  and  stone.  Both  pictures  are 
taken  from  life — that  showing  the  city 
child  in  the  Italian  quarter  in  New  York. 
No  word  is  needed  to  add  to  the  con¬ 
trast.  ,  , 

Apple  Sprouts. — The  picture  at  Fig. 
79  is  taken  from  a  “curiosity”  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  described  as  follows  by 
our  correspondent :  “Last  Spring  I 
found  it  under  an  apple  tree  in  the  yard 
and  after  showing  it  to  many  people 
who  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  I  de¬ 
cided  it  was  unusual  enough  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  curiosity.  The  sprouts  stand 
just  as  I  found  them,  but  I  broke  off 
some  of  the  roots.  Not  knowing  they 
were  there  I  picked  the  apple  up  with¬ 


tomatoes  and  similar  plants. 

“Middlemen.” — The  two  pictures  of 
market  scenes,  Figs.  80  and  82,  were 
taken  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
among  the  Italians.  The  man  with  the 
long  string  of  garlic  around  his  neck 
does  a  large  business.  The  apple  seller 
is  not  only  a  merchant  but  a  mission¬ 
ary,  for  he  is  teaching  foreigners  the 
virtues  of  the  American  apple.  Many 
foreigners  come  here  knowing  little  of 
apples,  but  eating  oranges  and  bananas 
freely.  When  once  taught  to  eat  apples 
they  become  good  customers  and  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  that  fruit. 


These  two  plows 
have  made  ^‘Sar- 


gent”famous  where- 
ever  they  have  been 
pet  more  popular  every  year. 
>nter— a  beautiful  tool— for 
is  the  easiest  draft,  wood 
beam,  landside  plow 
ever  produced. 
It  does  splendid 
work  in  clay  soil 
and  is  equipped 
with  straight  cut¬ 
ter,  jointer,  or  rolling  coniter  and  wheel  to 
suit  purchaser.  The  mouldboard  is  steel 
and  the  point  and  landside  chilled.  With 
steel  edged  point  and  rolling  coulter  it  will 
plow  wild  grass  and  bogs  nicely  and  easily. 

The  Ideal  Mow  is  a  very  popular  plow 
wherever  it  goes.  Has  steel  beam,  mallea¬ 
ble  iron  standard,  steel  landside  ana  mould- 
board,  chilled  point  and  shoe,  and  is 
equipped  with  either  jointer, 
rolling  coulter  or 
straight  cutter. 
It  is  a  dandy  to 
handle,  strong  as 
an  ox  and  turns  a  nice, 
smooth,  even,  flat  furrow  that  is  a  delight 
to  the  plowman. 

Write  today  for  catalog  describing  these 
two  popular  plows.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  it. 

S.  R.  SARGENT  &  SON, 

100  Main  St.  Custleton,  Vt, 


LAND 

PLOWS 
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For  Market  Growers— 
Fruit  Growers 
Onion  Growers 
Potato  Growers 
Gardeners 

EVERYWHERE  NEED  THE  WEEKLY 
MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL, 

A  Distinctive  Journal, 

Tlio  ONLY  Journal  edited  espec¬ 
ially  for  men  who  grow  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  market. 

Departments  each  week  for  TIMELY  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS,  ORCHARD  AND  SMALL 
FRUITS,  GENERAL  FARM  PRACTICE; 
GREENHOUSE  CULTURE:  series  of  invalu¬ 
able  articles  on  FERTILIZATION  written 
especially  for  this  Journal;  reviews  of  Experi¬ 
ment  .Station  Bulletins:  MARKET  REPORTS 
from  principal  markets;  acreage,  yield  and 
shipment  of  crops  from  all  growing  sections; 
PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  on  LIVE  topics  by 
PRACTICAL  men. 

We  pay  our  contributors  higher 
rates  than  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  publication. 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  potatoes,  onions  or 
fruits  for  market  you  need  this  BUSINESS 
JOURNAL  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS:  no 
other  paper  like  it;  not  an  ordinary  farm 
paper;  every  line  vital  with  influence  for  better 
gardening  and  l>ettor  farming.  If  you  doubt, 
send  for  the  sample  copy  that  “  TALKS  FOR 
ITSELF.” 

Subscription  Price — $1-00  a  year- 
53  Issues  of  33  pages  or  more. 

It  is  worth  the  money  and  more.  George  F. 
Gardiner,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  says:  ‘‘After  read- 
it  through  carefully  I  consider  the  articles  on 
*  Timely  Suggestions  ’  and  ‘  Growing  Early 
Vegetable  Plants,’  well  worth  the  subscription 
price  of  the  paper.”  Many  others  just  like 
that.  The  paper  stands  on  its  merit,  but,  be¬ 
lieving  that  if  you  will  once  subscribe  you  will 
want  to  be  a  subscriber  always,  we  make  this 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Send  us  50  cents  (stamps  or  money  order,  no 
checks)  and  mention  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  and  we  will  send  you  the  WEEKLY 
MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL  from  the 
date  your  order  is  received  until  January  1,1909, 
and  stop  it  then  unless  you  renew.  The  sooner 
you  send  your  order  tlie  more  you  get  for  50 
cents.  Address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
510  Illinois  Life  Building, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

Write  now  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how  1 
rto  increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  75%  and 
how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines 

which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  spray,  dig  ana 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proven.by  our  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  potato  ma¬ 
chine  building.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Ml g.  Co. 

312Sabin  St.,  Jackson. IV 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  202(1  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Seed  Corn  §sS^.?S'.,loprmri 

every  State  Fair  where  exhibited.  Pronounced 
by  Government  Experts  best  corn  yet  produced. 
Free  corn  booklet  tells  of  contests  won  and  none 
lost.  W.  Oscar  Collier,  Corn  Specialist,  Easton,  Md. 


ISBELL  S  SEEDS 

The  SEEDS  you  plant  are  GREAT  FACTORS 
in  your  SUCCESS  or  FAILURE.  Our  Battle  Cry 
is  QUALITY,  and  we  are  WINNING.  Our  1908 
Seed  Annual,  90  pages,  Lithographed  Covers, 
Illustrated  Truthfully,  is  Free  on  Request. 

ONE  TRIAL  IS  ALL  WE  ASK, 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Box  21,  Jackson, Mich. 


QCCflQTHAT  00  not  disappoint 

L r  II «j  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
w  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  catalog  tells  about 
it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  Garden, Flower  &  Field  Seeds, Potatoes.  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  .SEED  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna, Ohio 

ALFALFA 

Choice,  selected  and  tested  American  Grown, 
New  Crop  Seeds.  Let  us  show  you  sample  and 
quote  present  price  on  quantity  needed.  Fora  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  price  at  this  season  has  been  less 
than  in  the  spring.  We  believe  it  will  pay  farmers 
to  invest  in  this  seed  now  before  spring  demand 
causes  prices  to  advance.  Ask  for  large  seed  catalog. 
Livingston  Seed  Co.,  box  170,  coiumbu*.  0. 

ALFALFA  "“GRASS  seeds 

m  ■■■■  ■»■■■  ■  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 
vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  23 

J.  L.  WING  k  BROS.,  Box  123  MECUAMC8BURG,  OHIO 

open  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-^.^.Y^ 

UkkU  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 

ELDORADO  OATS 

upright,  heads  10  to  12  inches  long,  filled  to  tip 
with  plump  white  oats  weighing  44  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  204  bushels  have  been  grown  on  one  acre. 
Send  for  sample.  CHA8.  CODNKIi,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES — Bovee,  Carman,  Divide,  Fortune,  Green  Mt.,  Har- 
1  vest,  Murphy,  8ix  Weeks.  85  kinds.  C.W. Ford, Fishers, X.Y. 

ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN,  SS 

Thoroughly  reliable  seeds.  No  fancy  prices. 

PACKARD,  Heed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 

netligree  Seed  Potatoes— Best  early  and  late 
1  kinds  on  earth  $8  per  bbl.  Potato  circular  free. 

EARL  COOK,  Munnsville,  New  York. 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

Clean  healthy  plants  from  root  cuttings.  Send  for 
lowest  price.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CH  D  C  A  1  C— Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
lUn  OHLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas.  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

CCItin  CflD  nil  D  IQnQ0ATA,'0(i,:EofSee<ls,  Bulbs  aud 
OLllU  lUn  uun  1  9  U0  Plants.  Dahlias  a  specialty. 

MILLS  &  CO.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

\SAl  ASPARAGUS 

The  Asparagus  for  which  Long  Island  Is  famous 
Is  the  French  Argenteuil  strain  modified  by 
local  influences  of  soil  and  climate.  3-year-old 
roots  of  this  well  tried,  superiorvariety  $1.00  per 
100;  40  for  50c.  Directions  for  cultivation  by  the 
Long  Island  Method  sent  with  each  order.  Send 
today  for  our  1908  catalog  which  contains  our 
$45  FREE  Prize  Offers. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO., 

110  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  No  Yo 

r  What’s  YOUR  Favorite  ’ 
Flower? 

We  are  Specialists  in 

Imported  Flower  Seeds 

and  wish  in  this  way  to  find  out  what  kinds 
are  most  popular. 

If  you  will  answer  above  question  (a  postal 
will  do)  we’ll  send  you  our  interesting  circular 
which  tells  WHY  those  seeds  give  best  flowers 
together  with  a  check  good  for  a  big  full  size  pkt. 
of  them  free  with  any  order  however  small. 

^  Import  Seed  Co.,  1181  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

pEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  conies  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  AM  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Cumberland 
and  Kansas  Black  Cap  and  .Miller  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,-  Lucretia  Dewbeny  and  Rathbun  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  500,000  Btibach,  500,000  Gandy,  800,000 
Success.  Lots  of  other  Strawberry  Plants  for 
sale;  two  farms  for  sale,  all  in  fruit,  41  acres  in  one, 
70  acres  in  the  other;  nice  buildings  on  both  farms. 
Before  placing  your  order  get  m  v  catalogue;  it  is 
free.  D.  VV.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


SEED  OATS 


NEW  KHERSON,  Sensation  :  Texas  Red  Rust¬ 
proof  ;  Early  Champion  and  all  the  best  varieties 
grown,  at  farmer  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  of 
Seed  Corn  and  all  farm  and  garden  Seeds  mailed 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandofkhjowa 


Seed  Potatoes  That  Will  Satisfy  You 

My  success  in  this  business  Is  due  to  my  sending  my  customers  seed  potatoes  that  are  satisfactory 
to  them.  Every  care  and  precaution  possible  is  taken  in  filling  an  order  and  you  are  also  receiving  the 
benefit  of  Thirty-three  Years’  experience.  Send  today  for  free  catalogue  containing  every  standard 
variety  grown.  Established  1876.  S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  “to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good, — and  then  make  them  better!”  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 


the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Can  be  Grown! 


Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog;”!  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  172  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BURPEE  QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1908— sixteen  of  which  are  shown  painted  from 
nature.  Write  TO-DAY: 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1908. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SOI 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Signing  of  Warranty  Deed. 

Must  a  warranty  deed  in  this  State  he 
signed  by  both  seller  and  wife?  e.  g. 

Connecticut. 

Yes,  to  convey  a  good  title.  If  the  wife 
did  not  join  in  the  deed  she  would  still 
have  her  dower  interest  against  the  place. 
The  purchaser  will  of  course  insist  that  she 
conveys  her  interest  and  claim  in  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  title  would  be  cumbered  with  a 
serious  cloud.  It  is  true  that  dower  does 
not  begin  until  after  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  but  as  that  life  is  uncertain  no  wise 
man  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  property  with 
such  a  claim  existing  over  it. 

Removal  of  Mail  Box. 

If  a  man  sells  his  farm,  has  he  a  right  to 
move  the  mail  box  in  front  of  it.  nothing 
being  said  about  it  when  sale  was  made? 

Missouri.  j.  s.  w. 


ridge.  Your  next  furrow  on  top  of  the 
ridge  must  be  shallow,  and  the  one  as 
you  are  past  it  also,  both  about  one- 
half  tli e  depth  of  the  plowing.  Now  for 
the  hollow ;  as  soon  as  the  stubble 
wheel  goes  down  in  the  hollow  raise  the 
plow  to  a  half  depth  furrow  again,  and 
also  when  you  are  in  the  hollow  go 
one-half  depth.  Worked  like  that  your 
fields  will  be  level.  Get  the  coulter  in 
just  the  right  place.  If  you  set  it  too 
wide  your  plow  will  slide  away  from 
the  furrow  in  the  back  and  not  throw 
the  dirt  far  enough.  Try  it  1%  inch 
to  start,  and  adjust  it  on  the  beam  so 
your  plow  will  run  level. 

We  all  know  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
straight  rows  and  furrows;  but  in  case 


The  seller  lias  a  right  to  remove  such  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  is  not  so  firmly  affixed  to 
the  realty  that  it  is  a  part  of  it.  Such 
things  as  can  be  readily  taken  away  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  looks  of  the  place  are 
allowed,  the  mail  box  being  of  this  class. 

Status  of  Chattel  Mortgage. 

I  gave  a  chattel  mortgage  on  my  cattle 
and  furniture  eight  years  ago.  Now  all 
the  cattle  are  sold  or  dead,  but  I  cannot 
pay  the  debt.  IIow  does  the  matter  stand? 

New  Jersey.  s.  s. 

It  is  likely  that  the  chattel  mortgage 
has  lapsed  unless  it  has  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  the  practice  to  mal<e  a 
note  at  same  time  the  mortgage  is  given,  as 
further  proof  of  the  debt,  so  that  S.  S. 
still  owes  the  debt,  but  if  he  has  no  prop¬ 
erty  except  his  furniture  the  creditor  can¬ 
not  levy  on  that.  It  may  be  that  the  note 
is  outlawed.  This  depends  on  when  it  was 
due,  and  whether  anything  has  been  paid 
on  account. 

A  School  Question, 

May  I  send  my  children  to  the  nearest 
public  school,  or  to  the  one  of  my  district? 

New  York.  m.  V.  F. 

Each  school  district  must  give  suitable 
instruction  to  the  children  of  school  age 
of  that  district.  Children  of  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  however  near  or  remote,  may  be 
taught  upon  payment  of  suitable  tuition 
fees.  Or  your  home  district  may  make  a 
contract  with  a  nearby  district  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  part  or  all  of  the  children  on 
terms.  We  have  known  of  small  districts 
sending  the  few  children  to  a  better  school 
near,  paying  their  instruction  and  reducing 
the  taxes  from  20  to  GO  per  cent.  A  few 
good  graded  schools  are  better  and  cheaper 
than  many  small  district  schools.  Pro¬ 
visions  are  usually  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  children.  If  in  doubt  write  the 
school  commissioner. 

Reduced  Fare  for  School  Children. 

Are  trolley  or  other  lines  compelled  to 
carry  school  children  at  a  reduced  rate 
at  certain  hours?  m.  a. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  such  statute  in  this  State, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  charter  of  any 
company  contains  this  restriction.  Such 
a  law  reducing  the  fare  to  one-half  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  held  constitutional  by  the 
highest  court.  It  has  been  suggested  but 
never  passed  here.  Steam  railroads  give 
a  reduced  monthly  rate  to  pupils,  but  that 
is  optional  with  them. 


BRIEF  TALK  ON  PLOWING. 

Suppose  we  have  a  square  field  of  40 
acres  to  plow.  If  our  land  is  rolling, 
with  good  drainage,  we  will  start  12 
yards  from  the  outside  and  “gee” 
around,  throwing  the  dirt  all  to  the 
center,  as  it  looks  better  to  have  a  fur¬ 
row  on  the  outside.  Then  take  the  first 
two  furrows  about  two  inches  deep,  the 
next  two  about  three  inches  deep  and 
the  next  one  the  full  depth.  If  you 
plow  from  six  to  10  you  will  have  a 
level  field  without  a  ridge  where  started, 
in  fact  you  will  not  find  it  unless  you 
look  sharp. 

When  you  are  through  with  the  first 
land  take  36  yards  from  your  furrow 
and  start  a  new  land  again  in  the  same 
way.  “Gee”  around  again  until  you 
have  24  yards  wide,  which  will  leave  you 
24  yards  to  throw  the  other  way.  For 
a  dead  furrow  plow  the  same  depth  un¬ 
til  you  have  four  furrows  left.  Plow 
the  two  next  to  the  last  three  inches 
deep  and  the  last  two  two  inches.  Your 
field  will  be  just  as  level  as  before  you 
started  plowing,  after  a  couple  of  liar- 
rowings. 

As  most  of  the  plows  are  riding  now 
we  will  take  one  of  them  for  example. 
Take  the  right  first,  plow  until  the 
stubble  wheel  is  on  the  middle  of  the 


you  do  get  out  of  line  let  me  tell  you 
how  to  get  back.  Most  of  the  crooked 
drivers  look  at  the  implement.  I  have 
had  green  men  working  for  me  sit  side¬ 
ways  in  the  seat  to  see  the  dirt  fly; 
If  you  drive  your  team  straight  you  will 
plow  straight,  so  don’t  look  at  the  plow 
or  planter  or  whatever  it  is.  Get  your 
riding  plows  adjusted  to  run  level.  If 
your  plow  runs  highest  on  the  stubble 
side  it  will  slide  and  by  taking  the  loose 
soil  away  you  will  find  from  two  to 
three  inches  skipped.  If  you  run  the 
other  side  high  it  will  take  too  small  a 
furrow.  Do  not  plow  around  a  field. 
It  will  take  longer  than  other  plowing 
and  always  makes  a  poor  job.  If  you 
want  to  plow  around  start  in  the  middle 
and  if  you  have  heavy,  wet  land  plow 
narrow  lands,  a  dead  furrow  every  six 
or  eight  corn  rows. 

Always  give  the  preference  to  the  high¬ 
est  wheels  in  riding  plows,  I  have  seen 
one  of  my  neighbors  wear  out  a  small 
slanting  wheel  in  one  Fall.  Don’t  get 
a  flimsy  affair,  wobbly  before  it  is  used. 

Ghent,  Minn.  e.  c.  d. 


Finnerty  (who  takes  a  dhrop)  :  “I  see 
thet  wan  iv  thim  scientific  gents  says 
an  occasional  spree  is  binificial  f’r  some 
min.”  Mrs.  Finnerty:  “Troth  it  is;  I 
never  yet  saw  a  saloonkaper  that  didn’t 
wear  fine  clothes  an’  a  dimint  ring  or 
two.” — Puck. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 

correctly,  covers  it  uni-  ,  /  -T _ . „„ 

formly,  and  bestof  all  Iron,  , 

never  bruiSM  or  (Improved  Robblne) 

punctures  the  ,4.  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  Missis 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 


BATEMAN  MFQ,  CO.,  Box  202p Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Try  This  pi  »  mm  mm 

Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Pulverizes  the 
plrwed  land,  crushes  the  clods 


The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme"  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with  an  "Acme." 
FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we'll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet*  *‘A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.’*  It  means  money  to  you 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOFS 


—  Five  Cents 

We  will  guarantee  to  put  any  old 
leaky,  worn-out,  rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel, 
paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  to  you  of  less  than  5 
cents  per  square  per  year. 

A  new  roof  will  cost  you  from  $2.00 
to  $5.00  a  square  for  material  alone. 

Suppose  it  lasts  15  years. 

That  is  from  14  cents  to  35  cents  per 
square  per  year. 

Counting  repairs  and  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  it  on.  you  can  absolutely  count  on 
a  cost  of  25  cents  per  square  per  year. 

Now  ROOF  -  FIX 
will  take  that  old 
roof  just  as  it  is  and 
make  it  tight  and 
useful  for  from  three 
to  eight  years  long¬ 
er,  at  a  guaranteed 
cost  of  less  than  5  cents  per  square  per 
year. 

Are  you  planning  to  spend  $100.00  for 
a  new  roof? 

Just  figure  a  moment. 

The  interest  on  $100.00  for  three 
years  is  $18.00. 

Spend  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  ROOF- 
FIX  and  keep  that  $100.00  for  5  years 
longer. 

WE  TAKE  THE  RISK.  If  ROOF- 
FIX  won’t  fix  that  roof  of  yours  you 
don’t  need  to  pay  us  one  cent.  We 


Per  Square  — 

won’t  ask  for  the  goods  hack.  We 
won’t  quibble  and  fuss.  We  will  simply 
not  ask  you  to  pay. 

Can  you  afford  to  let  the  old  roof  go? 
Can  you  afford  to  let  the  water  leak’ 
thru  and  rot  the  walls  of  your  building 
when  a  few  dollars  will  make  it  tight 
and  sound  for  years? 

See  what  some  ROOF- FIX  users  say. 

"Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana.” 

“It  did  just  as  you  said  it  would  do." 

H.  A.  Larabee. 

"After  putting  one  coat  on,  it  com¬ 
menced  to  rain  and 
rained  for  two  days 
and  it  never  leaked 
a  drop.”— D.  N.IIam- 
lin,  Trumbull,  O. 
WRITE  FOR  THE 
FREE  BOOK. 

We  will  send  you  absolutely  free  a 
book  full  of  useful  information  about 
fixing  roofs  and  how  to  save  money. 

We  have  men  connected  with  the 
company  who  are  practical  roof  men  of 
long  experience.  Tell  us  about  your 
sick  roof. 

Our  free  book  and  what  personal  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  we  can  give  you  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Don’t  let  the  old 
roof  go.  Write  at  once. 

The  ANDERSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Carrier  No.  8  ,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


ROOF-FIX 

cures  roof  troubles 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  In  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
Bold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  eleven  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  S&lTOft 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forgo  on  the  market,  und  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

Forgo  complete  $11.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5  40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  135^ Write  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  Ko.  and  testimonials 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Just  Think  of  It 


Y OUR  house  or  barn  will  be  Just  as  well 
protected  as  million  dollar  city  build¬ 
ings  if  you  cover  It  with  Carey’s  Roofing 
—the  ONLY  one-standard  grade  and  uni¬ 
form  quality  roofing  on  the  market.  The 
Illustrations  show  James  Marron’s  barn. 
Canton,  Illinois,  and  the  great  Pierce 
skyscraper,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Both  buildings  are  covered  with 

CAREY’S  S£  ROOFING 


The  host  city  and  country  structures  in  America— North,  South,  East  and  West,  are 
covered  with  Carey’s  One  Standard  Roofing.  Being  better,  Carey’s  may  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  other  composition  roofings,  but  it  is  just  as  easily  laid  as  any  other  and  it 
stays  laid,  often  outlasting  the  building  itself. 


Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  highest  standard  materials,  all  of  our  own 
manuiaoture— best  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  and  lire-resisting 
cement  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads.  Carey’s 
Roofing  is  equally  adapted  to  fiat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  be  laid 
over  leaky  shingles,  metal  or  composition  roofs. 

For  your  own  protection  you  should  strife  us  direct 
before  buying  any  roofing.  We  will  tell  you  where 
and  how  to  get  Carey’s. 

A  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive 
Booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

1  THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO. 

L  Sole  Manufacturers 

T  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

VI . 


AMBRIDGE 

The  Cambridge  Reversible  Sulky  Plow  Is  the  highest 
type  of  plow  or  the  twentieth  century — constructed  on 
correct,  scientific  and  mechanical  principles.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  constant  endeavor  to  produce  a  perfect 
riding  plow,  and  has  62  years  experience  in  plow 
making  back  of  it.  The  demand  of  the  times  has 
been  for  a  better  riding  plow-the  Cambridge 
meets  that  demand  and  only  needs  to  bo  tried  to 
convince  the  farmer  that  it  is  the  superior  of  any 
tiding  plow  ever  before  produced.  It  will  do  splen¬ 
did  work  equally  well  on  level  land  or  on  the 
hill-side;  will  leave  the  soil  smooth  and  free 
of  ridges  and  dead  furrows;  works  with 
lighter  draft  than  any  hand  plow  doing  the 
same  work— easy  on  man  and  team.  Made 
In  two  sizes  and  from  the  best  malleable 
Iron  and  high  grade  steel;  improved  and 
extra  heavy  steel  wheels  with  dust  cap 
and  removable  chilled  boxes.  Easy  to 
manage,  always  under  perfect  control. 


SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED 
BY  ANYONE  WHO  CAN 
DRIVE  A  TEAM 

You’ll  want  to  know  all  about  the 
Cambridge  before  you  buy  a  new 
plow.  Write  today  for  special  cir¬ 
cular  describing  Its  construction 
„  and  working  points.  We’ll  send  It 

free  also  complete  catalog  of  “The  Lovejoy  Line”  of 
Farm  Tools  that  will  interest  you.  If  we  have  no  dealer  in 
7S2?ii3na’  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Price  Offer 
that  will  save  you  some  money.  Be  sure  and  get  price  and 

sSsfiw««”  J8T>5yr&rS!af  fi"'  b“’’'  s,°“ 

THE  LOVEJOY  COMPANY, 

700  FOUNDRY  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Made  In 
Two 
Size* 
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THE  LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAY  AS  A 
PREVENTIVE  OF  APPLE  SCAB. 

The  serious  results  in  the  form  of 
“Bordeaux  injury”  which  often  follow 
applications  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
render  it  almost  imperative  that  some 
means  be  found  of  reducing  this  injury, 
or  that  some  spray  be  discovered  which 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Bor¬ 
deaux.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
1  have  observed,  after  Winter-spraying 
apple  and  pear  trees  with  lime-sulphur 
solutions,  for  San  Jose  scale,  that  the 
fruit  upon  the  sprayed  trees  was  less 
“scabby”  than  that  upon  unsprayed 
trees.  Upon  two  different  occasions  this 
Winter  application  was  delayed  until 
the  blossoms  -./ere  about  to  open  and 
while  the  spray,  which  was  applied  at 
the  full  Winter  strength,  did  consider¬ 
able  injury  at  the  time,  its  decidedly 
beneficial  effects  were  noticeable  when 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  However,  the 
generally  good  results  which  follow 
Winter  applications  of  lime-sulphur  are 
now  well  known,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  requires  no  further  comment. 
Nevertheless,  these  observations  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  the  probability  that  lime- 
sulphur  solutions  might  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  for 
Summer  applications,  and  during  the 
past  )*ear  ]  have  so  used  it  upon  various 
plants  and  for  various  purposes.  It  is 
not  proposed  at  this  time  to  go  at  all 
into  detail  regarding  these  experiments; 

I  wish  only  to  call  attention'  to  some 
of  the  results  obtained,  which  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  lime-sulphur  solutions  of 
proper  strength  may  be  used  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  without  injury  to  foliage  and 
also  point  strongly  to  the  probability 
that  by  its  use  Apple  scab  may  be 
effectually  controlled  without  danger  of 
spray  injury  to  the  fruit.  Sufficient  work 
has  not  been  done  to  justify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  lime-sulphur  is  equal  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  a  preventive  of  this  disease, 
but  the  results  of  the  single  season’s 
work  point  so  strongly  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  feel  justified  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  that  growers  who  have 
suffered  loss  from  Bordeaux  injury,  and 
others  who  are  interested,  may  make 
comparative  tests  of  the  two  sprays  the 
coming  season. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  the  past 
season  it  became  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  determine  how  strong  a  solution  could 
be  used  without  injury  to  the  foliage. 
This,  again,  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  method  of  “standardizing”  the 
spray.  After  considerable  work  we 
adopted  what  may  be  termed  the  “stock 
solution”  method  of  preparing  the  spray, 
and  adopted  as  a  standard  for  the  work 
a  “stock  solution”  having  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  1.27.  For  determining  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  solution  while  at 
work  in  the  field  we  have  found  the 
specific  gravity  hydrometer  a  very  con¬ 
venient  instrument.  It  is  cheap,  simple 
and  convenient,  and  I  would  recommend 
every  grower  who  expects  to  use  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray  to  obtain 
one.  This  solution,  similar  to  the  Rex, 
Niagara  and  Phoenix  lime-sulphur 
sprays  upon  the  market,  any  of  which 
would  undoubtedly  do  as  well,  is  of  a 
clear  dark  amber  color,  is  without  sedi¬ 
ment,  and  as  stated  above  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.27.  Analysis  showed  that 
each  gallon  contained  in  solution  2.38 
pounds  of  sulphur.  During  the  season 
of  1007  these  “stock  solutions”  of  lime- 
sulphur  were  used,  variously  diluted, 
upon  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  prune, 
quince,  cherry,  grape,  potatoes  and 
celery.  The  results  obtained  indicated 
that  lime-sulphur  sprays  produced  by  di¬ 
luting  one  gallon  of  the  stock  solution 
with  15  gallons  of  water  may  be  safely 
used  upon  all  of  the  above-named 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  peach, 
unless  it  may  be  early  in  the  Spring 
when  very  slight  injury  was  produced. 
For  use  upon  the  peach  each  gallon  of 
solution  should  be  diluted  with  at  least 
20  gallons  of  water.  For  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  apple  scab  a  block  of 
400  Yellow  Newtown  trees  was  selected, 
because  this  variety  is  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  this  disease,  and  because  this 
block  was  known  to  be  badly  infested. 
The  entire  orchard  was  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale  late  in 
February.  The  orchard  was  then  di¬ 
vided  into  two  plots.  One  plot  was 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  upon  April  20, 
May  8  and  May  17.  The  other  plot  was 
sprayed  upon  the  same  dates  with  lime- 
sprayed  solution  diluted  1.-15.  Un¬ 
sprayed  trees  were  left  as  checks  in  each 
plot.  At  picking  time  the  fruit  was 

carefully  gathered,  examined  and  sepa¬ 
rated  into  three  grades  to  show  per  cent 
cf  fruit  absolutely  free  from  scab, 
slightly  scabby,  and  badly  scabbed.  It 
was  then  regraded  to  show  per  cent  of 
fruit  injured  by  spray.  The  summary 
I  f  results  is  shown  graphically  in  the 
fo’lowing  table.  Column  marked  A 
shows  per  cent  of  fruit  free  fronrscab; 


B  that  showing  only  small  scab  spots; 
C  that  badiy  scabbed  and  unmarketable; 
D,  shows  spray  injury. 


A  B  C  D 

Unsprayed . 19.9  28.7  51.3  0. 

Sprayed  jwith  Bor¬ 
deaux.  .' . 49.1  35.4  15.5  31.9 

Sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur . 79.3  15.3  5.3  0. 


It  must  be  remembered  in  interpret¬ 
ing  these  results  that  they  represent 
only  one  season’s  work  upon  one  va¬ 
riety,  but  when  taken  with  the  results 
that  have  been  obtained  in  spraying 
other  plants  they  certainly  point  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Bordeaux  for  Summer  spraying  as 
they  now  are  for  Winter  applications. 

Oregon  Exp.  .'Station,  a.  b.  cordley. 

Bridge  Grafting  an  Apple  Tree. 

TP.  H.  A.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. — I  should  ap¬ 
preciate  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
restoration  of  a  Tompkins  County  King 
apple  tree  which  is  about  15  years  old  and 
through  some  misfortune,  perhaps  insects, 
has  been  almost  girdled,  leaving  a  bare 
space  beginning  at  the  ground  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  about  seven  or  eight  inches.  The 
strip  of  bark  connecting  roots  with  the  tree 
is  about  four  or  five  inches  wide.  What 
can  I  do  to  encircle  the  tree  with  bark 
again?  Two  years  ago  this  coming  Spring 
I  opened  the  top  well,  cut  back  for  six  or 
eighl  Inches  the  tips  of  all  limbs  and  re¬ 
moved  all  suckers.  East  year  I  did  nothing 
to  it  but  paint  the  exposed  or  barkless  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk.  The  tree  bears  a  small 
crop  of  very  large  apples  which  are  usually 
rotten  at  the  core  if  not  picked  very  early. 
Last  year  the  foliage  was  very  scanty,  and 
what  leaves  there  were,  were  very  small. 

Ans. — The  tree  was  probably  gnawed 
partly  around  by  mice  or  rabbits.  In 


cultivated  fields  such  damage  is  some¬ 
times  done  by  striking  the  tree  with  a 
cultivator.  Painting  the  bare  place  will 
never  start  new  bark.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  “bridge-graft”  the  tree. 
This  is  done  by  taking  long  scions  of 
good  size,  inserting  one  end  in  live 
bark  below  the  bare  place,  and  the  other 
end  in  live  bark  above  it.  This  is  done 
much  the  same  as  in  ordinary  grafting, 
waxing  the  ends  thoroughly  and  wrap¬ 
ping  with  cloth.  The  object  is  to  in¬ 
duce  the  flow  of  sap  through  these 
scions  over  the  bare  place.  If  the 
scions  become  established  they  will,  in 
turn  grow  and  make  a  new  side  to  the 
trunk.  We  would  use  three  scions  on 
this  tree. 

Mr.  Hitchings’  Stringfellow  Trees. 

T).  r IUHon,  N.  V.— In  October,  1902, 
you  told  of  Mr.  Hitchings  putting  out 
apple  trees  by  the  thousand,  also  of  put¬ 
ting  out  1,000  peach  trees  with  alternate 
rows  root-pruned  as  Mr.  Stringfellow  ad¬ 
vocates.  Will  Mi’.  Hitchings  tell  us  the 
size  of  these  apple  trees,  and  if  they  are 
bearing  many  apples  yet?  Also  about  the 
peach  trees.  Have  they  been  kept  in  sod, 
and  how  do  the  Stringfellow  trees  compare 
with  the  others?  Is  the  orchard  doing  well 
yet? 

Ans. — In  regard  to  apple  trees  planted 
in  1902,  they  have  made  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth,  many  of  them  having  sam¬ 
ples  of  apples  on  the  first  year.  In 
planting  the  apples  Stringfellow’s 
method  was  modified  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  roots  on  the  trees  six  to  eight 
inches  long.  I  reasoned  that  the  trees 
would  be  anchored  better  by  leaving 
roots  of  this  length.  The  roots  have 
certainly  struck  deep  enough  into  the 
soil,  as  I  have  discovered  upon  replant¬ 
ing  some  that  were  injured.  I  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  soil  was  much  im¬ 
proved  mechanically  by  mulching,  the 
replanted  trees  gaining  rapidly  on  those 
first  planted.  The  peaches  were  planted 
in  alternate  rows  in  Stringfellow’s 
method ;  those  planted  in  regular  man¬ 
ner  had  rather  the  best  appearance  the 
first  two  years.  The  succeeding  cold 
Winter  injured  the  entire  block  so 
severely  that  I  pulled  them'  about  all 
out.  I  might  as  well  have  finished  the 
job,  as  those  left  have  never  recovered 
GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
IE  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


SanJose  Scale BU6HmNKER' 


If  and  all  DISEASES 


of  Trees,  as  well  as  shield  lice,  blood  lice  and  other 
insects  prevented  by  painting  trunks  of  trees  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM. 

Used  to  PKKSEKVK  WOOD  against  rot  and  decay, 
and  also  to  exterminate  CHICKEN  LICE  and 
MITES,  since  1875.  Circulars  free. 

C  Alt  BOLIN  E  U  M  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

<551  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  n.  Median iesburg,  Ohio 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce. 
White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  ins.,  $5  per 

I, 000;  5,000  for  $120.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
\\  rite  for  Price  List.  THE  JAMES  A.  ROOT 
NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

•  Tv?  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  .Michigan,  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  T.  E.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO  , 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


’A  I ,T  I'OKNIA  PRT VET,  Strawberry  plants 
fruit  trees, etc.  Sam’l  C.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 


Lombardy  PoplarSoSfcS’gaATd 

2  yrs,  fine,  bushy.  Shrubbery  in  variety.  Nice  lot 
Peach  Trees.  J.  A.  Roberts  .Malvern,  ChesterCo.,  Pa 


|un'ap  Strawberry  Plants.  Special  low  prices  for 
large  orders.  Address  G.  S.  Pickett  &  Son, Clyde, O. 


\  nBWnrKKl  -*  o — '  nijmian  arm  layer, 

OlllHTIULnni  two  of  our  best.  All  the  good 
old  sorts  too.  2Gtli  annual  catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 
making  varieties,  only  $1  5(1  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

DCPPY  TIPIfETC  I  have  printed 
DCnn  I  I  lUnC  I  di  them  for  25  years. 
Let  me  print  yours  this  year.  Saves  book-keeping 
and  “spats”  with  pickers.  Samples  free. 

T.  M.  JON  K8,  Goreville,  HI. 

~ NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES, 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia, Twentieth  Century,  Man¬ 
istee.  Sam’1  Fraser,  Geneseo.N.Y.,  author  of  “The 
Potato  ”  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

ANn  ET 8  nUfCRQ  Send  Price  List.  The  J.  E. 
rLUnCnOi  1IUTTON  CO.,  Con vnphnin.  Pa. 


GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY  . 

under  soil  and  climate  advantages — and  ready 
to  start  growth  again,  anywhere,  as  soon  as 
planted  Pomona  Nurseries  K 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

are  the  satisfactory  kind.  A  complete  as¬ 
sortment  especially  strong  in  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Landscape  plans  prepared  and 
executed.  Catalog  free* 

T.  E.  Steele,  Dept.  20  Palmyra,  N.  J. 


THE  BATAVIA  NURSERIES 

believe  in  the  higher  standard  and 
better  quality  of  both  tree  and 
fruit.  To  get  them  we  propagate 
extensively  from  selected  bear¬ 
ing  trees  of  greatest  excellence  on 
the  best  importer*  stocks.  Some 
of  the  best  and  largest  young 
orchards  in  the  United  States  are 
set  witli  BOGUE'S  TREKS. 

We  offer  a  choice  assortment  of 
extra  size  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
trees,  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Can  you  afford  to  plant  any 
others?  Write  for  catalogue. 


A  GENTS  WANTED.  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  a  Specialty. 
NELSON  ROGUE,  -  Batavia,  New  York, 


Griswold’s  Seeds 

ARE  RIGHT  BOTH  AS  TO 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

We  have  been  selling  to  the  best  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Farmers  in  the  country  for  over  GO 
years  and  our  business  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  which  shows  that  our  seeds  and  prices  are 
satisfactory. 

Send  for  our  1908  catalogue.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it.  It  is  a  plain,  business  catalogue 
of  reliable  seeds  of  all  varieties,  direct  from 
our  large  seed  farms,  and  we  want  every  seed 
planter  to  have  one.  We  allow  a  liberal  cash 
discount  which  makes  our  prices  exceptionally 
reasonable. 

THOMAS  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

40  Maple  Ave.,  So.  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  Pioneer  Seed  Firm,  Established  1845. 


^5gf^Compress  ed 

Air  Sprayers 

Holds  over  4  GALLONS.  Sprays 
trees, vegetables,  etc.  Saving  in 
labor  pays  for  the  SPRAYER 
the  first  month  it  is  used.  Write 
for  circulars  and  price  list. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  B,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


The  NEW  ROLLMAN  TRANSPLANTER 


Steel  Construc¬ 
tion,  Simplicity, 
Durability  and 
Accuracy 
Com¬ 
bined. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed,  $47.50.  Freight  Prepaid. 

E.  A.  Rollman,  West  Manchester  O. 


Money  back  for 
any  rose  that  fails 
to  bloom  this  year 

Forty-nine  years 
experience  as  grow-  ^ 
ers  of  the  best  roses 
in  America  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  roduce — by  a  method 
peculiarly  our  own — roses  that  will 
bloom  even  under  adverse  conditions. 
That  is  why  we  are  willing  to  refund 
money  for  any  that  fail  to  bloom.  Your 
simple  word  is  all  the  proof  we  require. 

8  Quick  Blooming  Roses,  75c* 

Every  rose  a  profuse  bloomer  and  of  fine 
form  and  color;  all  correctly  labelled. 

Mud.  J.  Cirolez,  satiny  pink. 

Muddiilciia  Hcalarmidls.  rich  rose  on  yellow  ground. 
Marie  Lambert,  lemon  shaded  with  rose. 

Coquette  de  Lyon,  lovely  canary  yellow. 

Aline  Sisley,  violet  crimson.  La  Tosoa,  tender  rose. 
MoHella.  peachy  yellow.  JuIeH  Finger,  rich  red. 

The  above  collection  of  eight  Quick  Blooming  Roses 
delivered,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  75c. 

Order  now>  and  7ue  will  ship  at  proper  planting  time. 

Our  color-plate  4*  Floral  Guide”  contains  descriptions  an*  help¬ 
ful  cultural  directions  not  only  of  roses,  but  hundreds  of  Othor  choice 
flowers  and  plants.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


Growers  o/ ///<.■  /J&sf /Poses  //rZim&r/c  ri 


Box  4-C,  West  Grove,  Pa, 


Wood’s  Grass 

and  Clover  Seeds. 

Best  Qualities  Obtainable  and 
of  Tested  Germination. 

We  carry  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  stocks  in  this  country. 
Specialties  that  we  offer  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  are 

Alfalfa,  Japan  Clover, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Paspalum  Dilatatum, 
Johnson  Grass, 
Bermuda  Grass,  etc. 

Our  Catalogue  gives  fuller  descrip¬ 
tions  and  information  about  Grasses, 
Clovers  and  Farm  Seeds  than  any 
other  seed  catalogue  published. 
Mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for  it, 
and  prices  of  any  seeds  required, 

T.W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Ya. 


SENT  FREE  For  Trial 

JAPANESE  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER. 

This  cucumber  is  such  a  strong 
grower  that  the  vines 
attain  twice  the  length  of 
ordinary  varieties.  The 
vines  climb  readily,  and 
they  may  be  grown  on 
fences,  poles  or  trellises, 
and  when  picked  freely  a 
vine  will  continue  bearing 
the  during  entire  season. 

Finch’s  Tree  Tomato 

stands  up  like  a  tree, with¬ 
out  support  of  any  kind 
covered  with  fruit  of 
Extra  Quality.  Finch’s 
Perfection  Lettuce, 

The  Finest  Lettuce  Ever 
Grown,  always  crisp  and 
tender  and  of  superior 
flavor.  For  only  a  silver 
Nickel,  or  Six  Cents  in  stamps  I  will  send  a  packet 
each  of  the  Tomato  and  Lettuce,  also  my  Illus¬ 
trated  Seed  Catalogue,  and  will  put  in  FREE  FOR 
TRIAL  a  packet  of  “Japanese  Climbing  Cucum¬ 
ber”  seed.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement  I  will  send  you  . Free  Seven  Valu¬ 
able  Secrets,  one  of  which  cost  $100  to  obtain. 
Address  plainly 

FRANK  FINCH,  Box  R,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever* 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED  WIRE. 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 
MADE.  DURABLE, 

STRONGEST,! 
MOST  EFFECTIVE,  . 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  US 
RODS  YOU 
r  CAN  USE.  WE  NAME 
PRICE  DELIVERED. 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 

CLOCK  55 

‘KANSAS  CITY.  MO, 


A  Perfect*^ Hand  Sewiug  Machin 
combined.  The  gi 
money 
for  th 
mer 

greatest  money  maker  f 
agent.  Ono  agent  makes 
annually  Belling  those,  xnauy 
doing  almost  as  well.  W rite  tod 
special  price  to  agents  and  agents’ 
“The  Way  to  Win.”  also  oatalog 
money  makers, 

MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  21G  DAYTOl* 

Great  Agent*  Supply  House  formerly  of  Frederic 


1908. 


SENSIBLE  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Use  of  Bordeaux. —  In  spraying  first 
know  what  you  arc  spraying  for.  I  have 
many  times  talked  with  growers  about 
spraying  for  San  Jose  scale,  and  they 
thought  they  would  be  able  to  control 
the  scale  if  they  sprayed  carefully  with 
Bordeaux,  whereas  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
a  fungicide  and  not  at  all  effective 
against  insects.  In  spraying  for  San 
Jose  all  practical  remedies  are  best  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  dormant  season  before  buds 
burst.  Whatever  the  remedy  used,  to 
get  best  results  the  entire  surface  of 
the  trunk,  branches  and  twigs  of  trees 
treated  must  be  coated  with  the  mixture. 
The  oil  sprays  penetrate  into  the  crev¬ 
ices  more  readily  than  caustic  washes 
and  should  never  be  applied  so  heavily 
that  the  spray  material  runs  down 
trunk  of  trees  and  saturates  soil  at  sur¬ 
face  of  ground;  damage  has  often  fol¬ 
lowed  from  this  cause.  Best  results 
have  been  attained  with  sprays  used  for 
San  Jose  scale,  when  the  material  was 
applied  at  high  pressure  (80  to  120 
pounds)  and  nozzles  one  to  two  feet 
from  branches  being  sprayed.  But  in 
practice  it  is  only  possible  to  get  nozzles 
that  close  when  small  trees  are  being 
sprayed,  as  it  takes  much  longer  to  spray 
large  trees  in  that  manner. 

Lime  and  Sulphur. — These  sprays 
show  white  or  yellowish  white  after 
drying,  and  so  all  parts  of  tree  not 
touched  by  spray  can  be  readily  de¬ 
tected.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spray  until 
branches  drip,  but  get  all  branches  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  spray  material  even  if 
some  do  drip.  Don’t  try  to  spray  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  against  wind;  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  operation,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  do  a  thorough  job  unless 
trees  are  very  small  (one  to  four  years 
set).  The  practice  generally  followed  is 
to  spray  with  the  wind  and  thoroughly 
wet  all  branches  on  that  side,  then  spray 
from  the  other  side  when  the  wind 
changes.  This  has  some  disagreeable 
features,  as  in  the  Spring  we  often  have 
the  wind  for  days  in  one  direction,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  trees  of  large  size 
can  be  sprayed  thoroughly  in  any  other 
manner.  If  the  tree  cannot  be  entirely 
covered  in  spraying  from  two  sides  I 
would  spray  from  the  third  and  fourth 
side.  In  controlling  scale  on  badly  in¬ 
fested  trees  of  large  size,  the  work 
must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  done. 
In  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  I  have 
worn  an  ordinary  spray  outfit  consist- 
of  broadbrim  felt  hat,  jumper,  overalls 
and  on  hands  large  unlined  firm  leather 
mittens  or  gloves,  greased  with  mutton 
tallow  or  with  a  little  warm  coal  tar 
well  rubbed  in  palms  of  mittens. 
Blankets  made  of  one  thickness  of  bur¬ 
lap  or  old  bran  sacks  will  keep  the 
horses  and  harness  clean;  if  you  are 
spraying  with  the  wind,  the  rubber 
blankets,  coats,  gloves,  goggles,  etc.,  are 
unnecessary.  With  good  pump,  all  con¬ 
nections,  shut-offs,  hose,  nozzles,  etc.,  of 
the  best,  and  spraying  with  the  wind,  it 
is  but  little  more  disagreeable  to  apply 
than  Bordeaux. 

Making  Bordeaux. — In  making  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  much  has  heretofore 
been  said  about  having  each  ingredient 
diluted  in  about  one-half  the  quantity  of 
water,  to  be  used  in  completed  mixture, 
and  then  the  two  parts  poured  together 
into  the  spray  tank.  It  has  been  found 
in  actual  practice  that  just  as  good  a 
Bordeaux  can  be  made  by  diluting  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  spray  tank  with  a 
barge  proportion  of  the  water  to  be 
used  in  the  mixture  and  then  add  the 
other  ingredients  in  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion.  For  example,  we  will  take  a  100- 
gallon  spra)1,  tank,  and  we  have  decided 
to  use  the  3-3-50  formula.  This  will 
require  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
and  six  pounds  of  stone  lime  to  the  100- 
gallon  tank.  The  six  pounds  of  lime 
could  be  slaked  (if  not  in  stock  mix¬ 
ture)  and  diluted  in  tank  to  about  80 
or  90  gallons,  then  the  six  pounds  of 
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copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  five  or  six 
gallons  of  water  could  be  added,  the 
mixture  stirred  well  and  enough  water 
to  make  100  gallons  added  and  then  ap¬ 
plied,  or  the  operation  could  be  reversed 
and  the  copper  sulphate  first  diluted  to 
80  gallons  and  a  concentrated  lime  wash 
made  from  six  pounds  of  stone  lime 
added,  with  enough  water  to  make  100 
gallons.  The  3-3-50  formula  is  now  re¬ 
commended  by  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  as  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  that  and  other  stations  show 
that  every  thorough  spraying  with  the 
old  6-4-50  and  5-5-50  formulas  if  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rainy,  misty  weather  produced 
the  russeting  of  fruit  and  dropping 
of  foliage  known  as  Bordeaux  injury, 
that  in  many  instances  has  proved  al¬ 
most  as  effective  as  the  6-4-50  against 
the  more  dilute  3-3-50  formula  was  al¬ 
most  as  effective  as  the  6-4-50  against 
fungus,  and  but  little  Bordeaux  injury 
resulted.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  is 
best  done  with  the  wind  and  trees 
should  be  sprayed  from  both  sides  to 
get  best  results,  using  nozzles  that 
break  the  mixture  into  a  fine  spray  and 
allowing  the  wind  to  carry  it  through 
all  parts  of  the  trees.  In  making  stock 
solutions  for  Bordeaux  hang  50  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  in  a  50  gallon  cask 
nearly  full  of  water,  having  bag  con¬ 
taining  copper  sulphate  only  partially 
immersed  in  water.  It  should  dissolve 
in  24  hours.  When  all  dissolved  fill 
cask  with  water,  stir  up  and  you  have  a 
one  pound  to  gallon  stock  solution.  The 
lime  can  be  slaked  and  make  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  stock  solution,  but  must  be  well 
stirred  every  time  before  dipping  out 
for  use.  These  stock  solutions  should 
be  kept  covered  to  prevent  evaporation 
of  water  or  they  become  more  concen¬ 
trated.  Arsenical  poisons  are  usually 
applied  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  Paris- 
green,  arsenate  of  soda  or  lime  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  being  forms  usually  used. 

_ B.  d.  v.  B. 

“You  say  the  officer  arrested  you 
while  you  were  quietly  minding  your 
own  business?”  “Yes,  your  worship. 
He  caught  me  suddenly  by  the  coat  col¬ 
lar  and  threatened  to  strike  me  with  his 
truncheon  unless  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  station.”  “You  were  quietly  attend¬ 
ing  to  your  business ;  making  no  noise 
or  disturbance  of  any  kind?”  “None 
whatever.”  “It  seems  very  strange. 
What  is  your  business?”  “He’s  a  burg¬ 
lar,  your  worship,”  said  the  constable. — 
London  Globe. 
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Codling  Moth  on  Apple  Leaf 


Potato  Bug 


For  All  Leaf-Eating  Insects 

Codling  Moth,  Bud,  Gypsy,  Brown-tail  and  Tussock  Moths,  Tent  Caterpillar, 
Canker  Worm,  Pear  and  Cherry  Slug,  Vanessa  Butterfly,  Maple  Worm,  Po¬ 
tato  Bug,  Currant  Worm,  Asparagus  Beetle,  Cranberry  Insects,  etc. 


Arsenate 
of  Lead 


is  the  Perfect  Insecticide 


Cannot  burn  or  scorch  the  ost  delicate  foliage;  rain  will  not  wash  it  off; 
it  gives  absolu  and  constant  protection  without  the  necessity  of  frequent 
respraying.  Being  white,  foliage  sprayed  with  it  is  readily  distinguished 
and  you  can  see  that  it  is  there.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  growers  and 
Government  Agricultural  Stations.  Write  for  valuable  bo  klet,  sent  free. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAS 

(order\ 

I  A 

1  barrel  I 

I  NO*  , 


SC  A  LEG  IDE 


MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOVR  ^TREES  ?LECT 

.  ae  tl*  Y'  herald,  November  17 ,  *07,  says ;  ‘  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,’'  and 
advises  the  use  of  "  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
an(J  a“  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water.  * 

_  Prices:  1  gal  SI .00 ;  5  gal.,  S3. 25 ;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  $25.00,  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory.  Order  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free  sample. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  Sticky  Preparation  Applied  Diredtly 
to  the  Bark  of  Trees. 

Will  not  injure  trees.  A  band  5  inches  wide  and  1-16  inch 
thick  cannot  be  crossed  by  any  climbing  insect  pest.  Remains 
Sticky  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  any  other  known  substance. 
You  can  test  it  at  slight  expense,  as  no  apparatus  is  required. 
Used  by  the  carload  in  New  England  againSt  the  Gipsy  and 
Brown-Tail  Moths.  In  California  it  preserves  prune  orchards 
from  the  Canker  Worm.  Wherever  the  Gipsy  or  Brown-Tail 
Moths,  Tussock  Moth,  Fall  or  Spring  Canker  Worm,  or  Web 
Worm  appear,  TREE  TANGLEFOOT  is  of  great  value,  and 
should  be  used  when  the  caterpillars  begin  to  crawl  while 
they  are  very  young. 

Price  25c.  per  lb.  Liberal  discount  on  quantities. 
The  only  safe  and  effective  banding  preparation. 
Send  for  testimonials. 

The  O.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TANGLEFOOT  FLY  PAPER 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  FARM 

barn  and  siio  plans  and  building.  Write  me  your  wants.  R.  C.  ANGEVIN*:,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


DIGGING  POTATOES  AT  DEDHAM,  MASS. 


Each  Row  Shows  Separate — Not  Two  Rows  Together 

RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FURNISH  YOU  WHAT 
FERTILIZERS  YOU  NEED. 
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THE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SPRAY. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  object  to  the  use  of  lime  and 
sulphur  as  a  spray  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  labor  involved.  This,  of 
course,  is  encouraged  by  people  who 
have  high-priced  products  to  sell  in  its 
stead.  That  it  is  possible,  'by  proper 
attention  to  details  in  the  beginning,  to 
overcome  most  of  these  disagreeable  ex¬ 
periences,  I  think  can  be  easily  demon¬ 
strated.  That  the  person  who  contem¬ 
plates  a  sulphur  plant  should  be  a  com¬ 
mercial  grower,  goes  without  saying. 
Given  then,  a  business  that  will  afford 
the  expenditure  necessary,  the  first  thing 
is  running  water.  I  would  rather  boil 
in  an  iron  kettle  and  have  running  water 
than  use  a  steam  boiler  and  a  hand 
pump.  Still  if  you  must  pump  get 
your  pump  high  enough  so  that  it  will 
run  into  the  barrels  and  boiler.  As¬ 
suming  that  you  have  purchased  a  suit¬ 
able  steam  boiler  (six  to  10  horse¬ 
power)  you  will  set  uj)  a  platform  for 
the  boiling  barrels,  or  vat,  high  enough 
so  that  the  liquid  will  run  into  the  spray 
rig,  _  The  arrangement  of  barrels  for 
boiling  is  generally  regulated  by  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions,  there  being  many 
convenient  ways,  and  nearly  every  one 
different.  When  the  connections  are 
made,  barrels  one-third  fu’l  of  water  and 
steam  up,  turn  on  the  steam  and  heat 
the  water  to  the  boiling  point.  While 
the  water  is  heating  get  the  lime  and 
sulphur  ready  and  pour  in  the  lime 
when  the  water  boils,  not  forgetting  to 
turn  off  the  steam  for  the  moment.  At 
the  height  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  slaking  lime  pour  in  the  sulphur 
and  stir  with  a  long  paddle.  Upon  your 
success  in  pouring  in  the  sulphur  at  the 
proper  time  depends  the  amount  of  stir¬ 
ring  needed  to  avoid  residue  in  the  bar¬ 
rels.  If  properly  done  and  a  good  head 
of  steam  turned  on  one  or  two  stirrings 
is  sufficient.  Boil  45  to  60  minutes,  until 
the  mixture  turns  on  the  green.  Use 
salt  or  not  as  you  like.  I  use  10  to  15 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  mixture.  Have 
a  good  pump,  but  it  need  not  be  any 
better  than  is  needed  for  Bordeaux.  If 
using  air  or  gas  75  to  80  pounds  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  extreme 
pressures  for  bare  trees.  If  properly 
made  and  strained  the  solution  is  no 
more  difficult  to  spray  than  Bordeaux. 

This  straining  can  be  much  improved 
by  a  very  simple  device  of  my  own 
(not  patented)  whereby  the  liquid 
passes  through  a  strainer  on  the  main 
lead  to  the  hose.  Said  strainer  will 
strain  100  gallons  of  mixture  without 
cleaning  and  may  be  cleaned  in  10  sec¬ 
onds.  Agitation  I  have  also  solved 
without  an  agitator. 

Next  is  good  hose,  get  the  best.  Don’t 
use  the  ordinary  stop-cock,  but  take 
34-inch  gas  pipe  six  inches  long.  Cut 
thread  on  one  end  for  stop-cock  and 
file  notches  on  the  other. .  Let  the  gas 
pipe  enter  the  hose  four  inches  and  put 
on  two  bands,  screwing  them  up  as 
well  as  you  know  how.  Buy  a  stop¬ 
cock  that  won’t  leak ;  you  can  do  it. 
You  can  always  buy  globe  valves. 
Solder  a  disk  of  galvanized  iron  four 
inches- in  diameter  on  the  extension  rod, 
about  12  or  18  inches  from  the  nozzle. 
With  good  hose,  good  valves  and  the 
disk  on  the  extension  rod,  there  is  no 
need  of  getting  your  hands  wet.  As 
further  protection  we  use  cheap  gloves, 
sun  bonnets  and  vaseline  or  petroleum. 
Spray  the  trees,  using  the  nozzle  you 
like  best,  a  new  one  with  a  revolving 
disk  worked  well  last  Spring.  Spray 
when  it  is  quiet  and  spray  when  the 
wind  blows,  using  a  little  common  sense 
in  keeping  to  the  windward  of  the  spray. 
Spray  the  trees  and  do  it  so  thoroughly 
that  you  will  be  able  to  skip  some  of 
them  next  year.  Every  other  year  will 
answer  for  small  trees  if  well  done. 

Spray  the  trees  and  spray  in  the 
Spring,  the  later  the  better,  provided 
you  get  through  before  the  buds  start, 
but  don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute;  if 
you  do  it  will  rain  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  and  then  you  can  wait  until  next 
jrear  (or  use  oil).  Right  here  is  one  of 
the  profitable  places  for  oil,  when  too 
late  to  use  lime  and  sulphur. 

Don’t  hold  the  nozzle  too  close  to  the 
trees ;  give  the  spray  a  chance  to  spread 
a  little,  but  quit  when  you  are  through, 
but  see  that  limbs  and  trunk  are  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  Don’t  forget  in  setting  up 
your  plant  that  all  pipes  should  drain 
out  when  opened. 

Don’t  forget  to  keep  fire  all  night 
if  you  have  stock  left  over  and  wish  to 
save  it.  Bank  your  fire  and  turn  on 
the  least  bit  of  steam.  Don’t  forget  to 
put  an  automatic  check  valve  on  the 
steam  pipe  from  boiler  to  the  boiling 
vat,  unless  you  want  the  mixture  in 
the  boiler  by  morning. 

New  York.  fred’k  w.  vail. 


An  Interesting  Test  of  Spraying  Nozzles. 

At  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.Y..  Feb.  21,  1908. 

Farmers’  week  lias  been  observed  here  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  new  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings.  Yesterday  much  time  was 
devotM  to  the  study  of  Spraying  Outfits  and 
their  appliances.  All  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  were  represented-  Prof.  C.  S.  Wilson, 
Ass't  Director,  called  for  a  test  of  the  various 
Spray  Nozzles,  Prof.  Riley,  Director  of  Farm 
Mechanics,  conducting  same. 

The  various  makes  of  Nozzles,  one  at  a  time, 
were  connected  to  a  Power  Sprayer,  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  105  to  1 10  lbs.  The  operator  would  hold 
the  Nozzle  up  where  all  could  see  it,  making 
the  quality  of  the  spray  visible  to  all;  then  the 
Nozzle  was  held  over  a  pail  which  bad  been 
balanced  on  the  scales.  At  the  word  of  Mr. 
Riley,  who  held  the  watch,  the  pressure  was 
turned  onto  the  Nozzle;  The  time  given  was 
one  minute.  The  Nozzles  tested  were  of  the 
leading  makes.  The  first  one  tested  discharged 
6 %  lbs.  of  water.  It  was  a  Gould  “Mystery;” 
Brown’s  Nozzle  next.  7%  lbs.;  Simplex  next. 
10  1-1(3  lbs.  The  "Friend,”  the  only  one  marked 
“patented,”  which  is  t  In-  original  of  these  large 
Nozzles.doing  away  wit  h  the  cluster, came  next 
discharging  \l%  lbs.  While  this  Nozzle  handled 
nearly  double  the  solution  which  the  first  one 
mentioned  did, still  the  finest  spray  was  notice¬ 
able.  It  was  also  noticed  that  it  drove  the 
fine  spray  farther  with  much  more  force. 

Much  study  ami  experimental  work  has  been 
going  on  for  years  in  order  to  obtain  one  Nozzle 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
cluster.  One  pleasing  noticeable  feature  about  the 
“  Friend  ”  was  that  there  was  no  dripping  or  clog¬ 
ging.  One  of  the  other  Nozzles  drizzled  badly. 
The  last  one  tested  was  free  from  all  sensitive,  in¬ 
ternal,  movable  parts,  which  are  always  subject  to 
dislocation  or  becoming  immovable  by  corrosion. 
This  carefully  directed  test  indicates  conclusively 
that  tlie  “Friend”  came  nearest  to  the  requirement, 
it  is  manufactured  by  "The  Friend”  Mfg.  Co-,  Gas- 
port,  N.  Y.  It  sells  for  $1.55,  postpaid.  This  Com¬ 
pany  is  composed  of  young,  live,  clean  blood,  and  is 
setting  a  lively  pace  for  competitors  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  their  accessories. —Adv. 


?  POWER 
SPRAYER 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy-  a  high  grade 
Sprayer ;  the  “  NEW 
WAY  ”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


14o  Sheridan  Street. 


IX  8  I  I  .  ‘‘SAN  JOSE 
(\ILL  the  SCALE” 

with  Lime  Sulphur  Wash,  Prepared  with 
BERGEN  PORT  BRAND 

FLOWERS 

OF 

SULPHUR 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  28  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  in  all  Grades  of  Sulphur 


“SAN  JOSE” 

SCALE  OIL. 

My  “  SA5T-U-ZAY-”  oil  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  any  other  oil  and  none  of  the  bad 
ones.  You  can  buy  it  for  25o.  to  80c.  a 
gallon.  One  gallon  of  my 

“CONCENTRATED  EMULSIFIER,” 

blended  with  5  to  -15  gallons  of  kerosene, 
crude  oil  or  paraffin  oil  will  make  a  good 
emulsion.  All  that  is  required  is  an  empty 
barrel  and  a  paddle.  Price  50c.  to  55c.  a 
gallon.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

T.  T.  SOUTHWICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Sione  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  AM  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


THE  NIAGARA 
GAS  SPRAYER 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Over 
fourteen  hundred  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Lightest,  least  complicated,  most  durable 
and  cheapest  power  sprayer  on  the  market.  We 
make  power  sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture 


Niagara  Brand  Lime=Sulpliur  Solution 

This  is  the  spray  material  which  has  become  so  popular  in  Oregon, 
Y  asliington  and  California  for  controlling  San  Jose  scale.  Our  plants  cover 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  codling  moth. 

Ready  Bordeaux  for  preventing  fungus. 

Our  machines  and  materials  are  used  and  endorsed  by  over  one  fourth  of  the 
Experimental  Stations  in  the  United  States. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPRAYERS  AND  MATERIALS. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  C.  TYSON,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  agent  for  sprayers  only,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Fuller  Power  Sprayer 


2)4  H.  P.  Engine,  2  gallons  of  water  cools  it  all  day. 
Ready  Instantly  for  other  work  by  removing  one  belt. 
Powerful  Pump,  gives  fine  mist-like  spray  and  con¬ 
tinuous  high  pressure  without  vibration  or  strain. 

The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  largest  capacity 
outfit  made. 


Berry  Baskets 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


If  interested,  write  for  catalog  NOW,  as  this 
“ad.”  will  not  appear  again. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Marine 
Engines,  1)4  H.  P.  to  16  H.  P. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 


THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Pots 


for  all  early  vegetables,  $1  per  1000.  Send 
for  clr.  I*.  B.  Crosby  &  Son,  ('utonsville,  Md. 


Established  1884 


^  1  uunvuii  v  I  I  JUUt 

Catalogue  and  Brice  List  FREE. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER.  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


“HORICUM” 

TRADE  MARK  6i 


55 


“ SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN  ” 

HORICUM 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Directions  for  Use. 

This  preparation  is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly-sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  the  adhesive  properties,  but 
the  destructiveness  to  Scale  life  lies  in  the  Calcium  Sulphide.  ISCAside 
from  Its  ability  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  Horicum  is  a  Fungicide,  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  development  of  the  fungoid  troubles. 

Shako  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  oir.  The  color  In  Its  con¬ 
centrated  torm  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  I><>  not.  pour  off  tin;  clear 
liquor  only,  stir  the  Horicum  from  the  bottom  of  the  package,  add  20  parts 
of  water  (hot,  If  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  strong  dilution 
when  the  growth  is  all  dormant,  use  l(i  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  you 
have  it)  and  spray  thoroughly.  By  grading  your  dilution  you  make  it 
any  desired  strength.  Specitic  gravity,  1.56.  Total  Poly-sulphides,  30* 
by  weight.  Send  for  pamphlets  to 


£an  Jose  Scale  <m  q Jpean  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 


Kills  San  Jose 


Fishkill=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
£•  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
Peruvian  Brands 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

A  Ye  ship  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Our  booklet  “Results”  and  our  Annual  Memorandum 

booklet  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


THE  COE -MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

24  Stone  Street  -  -  A lew  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LOS 


1908. 


A  WESTERN  N.  Y.  SPRAY  OUTFIT. 

There  are  many  convenient  spraying 
plants  and  power  sprayers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  a  large 
orchard  has  a  power  sprayer,  many  of 
vhich  are  more  modern  than  ours,  but 
few  comparatively  have  plants  more  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  for  storing  water, 
preparing  chemicals  and  filling  the  tank. 
The  following  description  may  give  some 
helpful  points  to  fellow  fruit  growers. 
A  windmill  pumps  the  water  from  a  well 
to  a  35-barrel  tank  inside  the  barn,  which 
in  turn  empties  into  a  larger  one  outside 
the  barn  about  three  feet  lower  and 
holding  65  barrels.  The  tanks  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pipe  with  a  globe  valve,  with 


Water  is  also  carried  from  the  tank  by 
a  two-inch  gas  pipe,  which  runs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  platform,  terminating  in  an  arm 
about  three  feet  long,  which  is  connected 
by  two  elbows  to  the  pipe.  This  arm  is 
swung  around  over  the  spray  tank  when 
filling.  Another  globe  valve  near  the 
elbow  on  the  main  pipe  controls  the 
water  here.  When  the  lime  water  is  put 
into  the  spray  tank  we  use  a  fine  brass 
box  sieve  which  fits  into  the  square  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top  of  the  tank  and  strains 
the  lime-water  and  copper  sulphate.  We 
use  two  pails  for  the  lime-water  so  that 
two  men  can  pass  it  rapidly.  We  also 
have  two  pails  for  copper  sulphate. 

I  he  sieve  must  be  well  rinsed  from 


THE  SPRAYING  ‘‘LABORATORY”  ON  A  FRUIT  FARM. 


which  the  water  can  be  cut  off  when  not 
needed  in  the  outside  tank.  With  this 
amount  of  storage  we  arc  never  bothered 
for  water  even  if  we  have  two  or  three 
still  days,  as  sometimes  occurs.  A  ther¬ 
mometer-like  gauge  on  the  outside  of  the 
barn  which  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
house  and  is  worked  by  a  float  in  the 
tank,  tells  when  the  water  is  getting  low. 
A  similar  device  on  the  outside  tank 
gives  warning  of  high  or  low  water.  This 
outside  tank  rests  upon  a  platform  which 
is  supported  by  four  posts  well  anchored 
and!  braced.  Beside  the  tank  on  a  lower 
platform  is  a  lean-to  seven  by  nine  feet, 
which  we  call  the  laboratory,  as  shown 
in  the  pictures  presented  above.  In  this 
building  the  spray  materials  are  kept, 


the  lime  before  copper  sulphate  is  run 
through,  else  it  will  form  a  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  which  will  render  the  sieve  use¬ 
less.  This  sieve  is  kept  in  a  tub  of  water 
on  the  platform  when  not  in  use  to  pre¬ 
vent  anything  hardening  in  it.  "When 
properly  cared  for  the  sieve  will  last 
several  years.  The  orchard  outfit  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Jackson  wagon  with  high 
wheels  and  four-inch  tires,  a  300-gallon 
tank  and  a  two  horse-power  steam  boiler 
with  steam  pump  attachment  which  does 
excellent  work.  The  top  of  tank  serves 
as  a  platform,  which  is  extended  on 
either  side  by  a  plank  one  foot  in  width. 

A  rim  6  inches  high  running  around 
the  front  and  sides  serves  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  man  who  s  ards  upon  it.  We 
have  a  portable  tower  for  spraying  tall 
trees,  but  think  it  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  an  adjustable  extension  rod  invented 
by  Wm.  Udell,  which  has  been  used  on 


READY  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


vitriol,  lime,  arsenic  and  sal  soda ;  also 
a  pair  of  platform  scales  for  weighing. 
I  his  lower  platform  is  nine  feet  wide 
and  runs  out  30  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  barn.  A  long  lime  box  stands  near 
the  end  of  the  platform  elevated  so  that 
a  50-gallon  cask  sits  under  the  farther 
end,  catching  the  lime  water  as  it  runs 
through  a  coarse  screen  tacked  over  the 
end  of  the  lime  box.  The  two  50-gallon 
casks  on  the  platform  are  used  to  dilute 
copper  sulphate.  An  old-fashioned  splint 
basket  is  suspended  in  each,  in  which  the 
copper  sulphate  is  dissolved.  An  inch 
hose  connected  with  the  outside  tank  is 
used  to  run  water  into  the  barrels  and 
lime  box,  and  also  to  fill  the  kegs  on  the 
spray  tank  which  supply  the  boiler. 


the  Udell  farm  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  sprays  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees 
easily  without  the  aid  of  a  tower  or  the 
labor  of  holding  a  pole.  We  use  a  nozzle 
which  will  throw  a  fine  mist;  several 
kinds  do  this.  With  these  conveniences 
we  can  put  out  four  tanks  a  day  when 
the  ground  is  in  suitable  condition,  and 
manage  to  spray  quite  thoroughly  17 
acres  of  mature  apple  orchard,  1,200  six- 
year-old  pear  trees,  100  pears  of  mature 
age,  600  mature  quinces  and  two  acres 
of  five-year-old  quinces.  We  have  a 
three-horse  attachment  which  we  use 
when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  then  some¬ 
times  have  to  draw  lighter  loads,  but 
two  good  horses  will  hande  the  rig  when 
the  ground  is  firm.  The  gasoline  spray¬ 
ers  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  steam¬ 
ers,  because  they  are  lighter  and  more 
easily  handled.  c.  m.  Chester. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


‘The  Leader  Gasoline  Sprayer 

WITH  3  1-2  HORSE  POWER,  4-CYCLE  ENGINE. 

Automatic  AGITATORS  and  Suction 
Pipe  Cleaners  —  Fills  Its  Own 
Tank— New  Model  For  1908. 


It  supplies  12  nozzles  at  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  with 
safety  valve  blowing  off,  and  this  service  can  easily 
be  doubled  without  over-taxing  the  engine. 

A  Complete  Spraying  Rig. 

It  will  meet  all  your  requirements. 

11  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  run 
epair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your  grain,  run  the 
cream  separator  or  the  churn, 
and  is  safe,  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  regular  outfit  includes  a 
_  gravity  feed  gasoline  tank  hold- 

■  ing  one  gallon,  as  shown  in  cut. 

w  Pump  feed  can  be  furnished  if 
wanted. 

35  Different  Models  of 
Spray  Pumps. 

Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

Field  Force  Pump 
Company, 

ELMIRA,  -  N.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
pruning  "iiriir  niniM'rr 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH. 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1903. 


Dept 


THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Don’t  Allow  “Pests”  to  Destroy  Your  Fruit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you  gathered  so  few 
perfect  apples  last  year?  More  than  likely  the  failure 
of  your  fruit  crop  was  caused  by  a  fungus,  or  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  which  blighted  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit 
as  it  was  forming.  They  were  your  enemies  last  year — 
they  will  be  this  year. 

Study  up  the  subject  and  be  prepared  to  give  the  pests 

battle  royal  this  com¬ 
ing  year  by  spraying 
trees  and  vines  at  the 
proper  time. 

This  matter  of  spray¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  policy  or 
of  experiment,  but  of 
stern  necessity  to 
farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 

The  war  againt  the 
destructive  army  of 
pests  must  be  aggressive — exterminating — if  you  would 
save  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  trees  and  vines  which  bear  it. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  securing  a  better  crop  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
write  the  William  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  70U,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  their  free  book  telling  all  about  spray¬ 
ing,  and  how,  when,  where  and  what  to  do  it  with. 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

Tt  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Ourii-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  bo  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Ever) thing— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Curt  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 
THOMAS  PKPl,Y,KR,Box4.>,Hightsto\vn,N.J . 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


at  Small  Coat  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to40H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
.  |  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 

^  :  — found  their  defects  and 
j  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
I  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpd  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


r 

I  and  fluid.  Hat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
fk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
*  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 


Agents 

Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 


Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co..  16East  I»e.t  Rochester,  H.  T 


IT  PAYS  TO 


SPRAY 


just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pumpdelivt  rsspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  ofvine,  effectually  kill¬ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing  ■“ 

BSkfassr*  i 
sa-sasr  4.1 

illustrating 
Sprayer ' 
and 
other 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  202S  Grenloch,  N.J. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
Widtli  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
old  he aus.  Write  for  treb  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Qox  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL 
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Trouble  for  Chestnut  Growers. — 
Mr.  Henry  Hicks,  the  well-known  nur¬ 
seryman  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  furnishes 
the  following  interesting  but  not  cheer¬ 
ful  information  about  a  new  chestnut 
disease : 

A  serious  fungus  disease  is  killing  the 
chestnut  trees  in  the  forests  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  It.  frequently  kills  20  feet  of  the  top 
or  may  work  lower  down  on  t lie  trunk.  It 
starts  from  a  spore  in  a  crotch  or  wound 
which  sends  out:  mycelium  or  roots  of  the 
fungus,  penetrating  the  bark  next  the  wood. 
In  a  few  months  it  girdles  Hie  branches 
and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop.  A 
tree  apparently  healthy  in  .Tune  will  lx1  half 
dead  in  August.  The  fungus  produces 
spores  in  orange  pustules  or  jelly  horns  on 
the  dead  bark.  There  is  no  cure  known 
except  to  cut  o(T  affected  branches  and  cut 
out  dead  bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  before  they  are  girdled.  Cut  an 
inch  or  so  beyond  the  edge,  in  similar 
work  on  Pear  blight  in  California  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  disinfect  tools  and  wounds  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  proportion  one  to  one 
thousand.  Neither  this  remedy,  painting 
Hie  cuts  with  tar,  nor  spraying  with  fungi¬ 
cides  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  The 
cutting  is  practical  on  isolated  trees  but  in 
Hie  forest  is  very  expensive.  Dr.  Haven 
Metcalf,  Division  of  Forest  Pathology, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  experimenting  along  these  lines  in  the 
young  orchard  of  It.  Dudley  Winthrop. 
Westbury  Station,  L.  I.  In  this  orchard 
and  that  of  ('has.  II.  Steele,  and  in  our 
nursery,  lie  finds  the  Japanese  chestnut  im¬ 
mune.  The  disease  is  new  to  science.  Dr. 
Murrill,  of  New  York  Botanic  Garden, 
Bronx  Park,  named  it  in  1000  Diaporthea 
parasitica.  One  hope  is  that  like  many 
other  plagues,  it  will  go  in  waves  and  later 
largely  disappear.  It  may  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  On  many  Long  Island  private 
estates  the  woodland  will  be  more  beautiful 
if  gradually  thinned  out,  according  to  the 
principles  of  landscape  forestry.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  owners  have  not  Hie  knowl¬ 
edge,  imagination  and  courage  to  do  it. 
Now  Ihe  melancholy  trees  have  to  be  cut 
and  the  oak.  hickory,  tulip  and  dogwood 
will  have  a  chance  to  develop  into  broad, 
handsome  trees. 

We  can  scarcely  take  Mr.  Hicks’ 
philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  Oak, 
hickory,  tulip  and  dogwood  are  very 
handsome  and  desirable  trees,  but  chest¬ 
nut  is  in  many  ways  more  valuable  than 
any  of  these.  There  is  room  for  all 
our  choice  natives,  and  it  is  to  'be 
hoped  that  the  chestnut  visitation  will 
prove  a  brief,  if  not  entirely  a  local 
one.  We  are  informed  the  pest  was 
probably  imported  on  Japan  chestnuts, 
which  are  not  strictly  immune  as  above 
stated,  but  are  so  resistant,  from  long 
habituation,  to  the  poisons  elaborated 
by  the  fungus,  that  they  do  not  seriously 
suffer  from  it.  In  fact  it  is  a  trifling 
affair  on  Japans,  producing  only  small 
cankers,  but  quick  destruction  to  our 
native  species  and  likely  in  lesser  de¬ 
gree  to  European  varieties.  This  deadly 
new  chestnut  canker  should  be  looked 
for  on  choice  natives  trees  and  promptly 
exterminated,  w;hen  found,  by  the 
means  above  mentioned. 

Pine  Beetles  and  Fungus. — The  For¬ 
est  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  gave  out  the 
following  encouraging  account  of  the 
fungus  that  is  checking  the  extensive 
ravages  of  the  Timber  beetle  of  the 
Dakota  Black  Hills. 

The  bark  beetle  winch  for  several  years 
has  been  working  havoc  in  the  valuable 
pine  timber  of  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  has 
apparently  been  given  a  check  by  a  fungus 
which  finds  in  the  dying  trees  a  congenial 
Pi  a  ce  of  lodgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
kills  tin-  beetles  in  the  bark.  There  is 
hope  that  the  worst  of  the  scourge  in  that: 
region  has  passed.  For  10  years  this  beetle 
lias  been  sweeping  through  the  Black  Hills 
forests,  every  year  Invading  fresh  areas. 
The  total  amount  of  pine  destroyed  by  it 
is  reckoned  at  not  less  than  one  billion 
feet  board  measure.  At:  the  present  stump- 
age  price  of  green  timber  in  South  Dakota 
this  loss  would  amount  to  $0,000,000.  It 
now  appears  that  its  maximum  destruc¬ 
tiveness  was  reached  about  two  years  ago, 
and  it  is  now  on  the  decline.  Two  years  ago 
the  discovery  was  made  that  a  fungus  was 
at  work  in  the  timber,  killed  h.v  the  beetles, 
in  which  the  broods  were  passing  their 
infant  stages  preparatory  to  taking  flight  to 
new  forests.  it  was  noted  at  that  time 

that  the  fungus  was  fatal  to  the  young 

beetles,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  work 

done  by  the  fungus  has  just:  been  made 
known  in  a  report  covering  investigations  of 
many  months  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  fun¬ 
gus  is  a  “bark  peeler."  Experts  have 

claimed  all  the  time  that  the  beetles  could 
ho  checked  if  some  way  could  he  found  to 
peel  the  trees  in  which  the  young  broods  are 
harboring.  They  live  in  the  inner  bark  and 
next;  to  the  wood.  When  the  hark  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  wood  their  galleries  are  laid 
open  and  they  die.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  affected  district  to  peel  standing 
trees.  Machinery  lias  been  made  for  Hint 
express  purpose,  and  trunks  were  stripped 
to  a  height  of  20  feet.  But  so 

large  are  the  affected  areas  that  the  few 
trees  peeled  were  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Efforts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
cut  the  dying  timber.  Tracts  were  sold  to  [ 
mil!  men,  and  large  quantities  were  cut, 
but:  not  enough  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  heelle  invasion.  Woodpeckers 
helped  the  -work  along.  They  flocked  to 
the  dying  trees  by  hundreds  and  stripped 
them  of  their  hark  and  devoured  the  young 
beetles  by  the  million.  But  that  was  not 
enough.  The  pest  had  gained  such  head¬ 
way  that  it  was  beyond  1  lie  power  of  bark- 
peelers,  log  cutters,  and  woodpeckers.  Mean¬ 
while  the  peculiar  fungus  was  gaining 
headway  and  getting  in  its  work.  It  ap¬ 


pears  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  slime  be¬ 
tween  the  hark  and  the  wood.  It  makes  the 
hark  loose  and  it  falls,  leaving  the  trees 
bare,  and  bringing  down  the  multitudes  of 
young  beetles  to  their  certain  death;  or,  if 
the  bark  still  hangs  on  the  trunks,  the 
effect  otf  the  beetles  is  equally  fatal,  for 
they  die  iti  their  galleries  and  larva  mines. 

The  habits  and  life  history  of  this  hark 
•  beetle  render  it  defenseless  when  attacked 
by  the  fungus.  The  parent  beetle  bores 
a  gallery  several  Inches  long  in  the  inner 
layers  of  bark,  grooving  the  wood.  Eggs 
are  deposited  at  intervals  along  both  sides 
of  the  gallery,  often  as  many  as  60  to  70. 
These  eggs  hatch,  and  while  in  the  larval 
state,  they  bore  short  galleries  at  right 
angles  to  the  parent  tunnel.  They  remain 
there  a  year,  eating  and  growing.  Their 
depredations  kill  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
tree  —the  cambium — though  the  tops  and 
needles  do  not  succumb  at  once,  and  it  is 
at  that  stage  that  the  fungus  appears  and 
brings  the  career  of  the  beetle  brood  to  a 
close.  In  normal  conditions  it  probably 
finds  a  few  lightning-sf ruck  trees  in  the 
proper  decline  to  suit  its  purposes,  or  it 
may  attack  storm-thrown  timber,  hut  It  is 
not  numerous  enough  to  kill  trees,  and  its 
invasion  cannot  gain  headway.  But  when 
some  unusual  condition-  such  as  caused  by 
a  hurricane  sweeping  over  a  large  timber 
area— provides  a  start,  the  beetles  may  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  until  they  are  able  to 
attack  vigorous  trees  and  kill  them,  and 
iii  fact  when  the  epidemic  is  at  its  height 
they  almost  invariably  attack  living  trees. 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  Black 
Hills.  The  invasion  continues  until  some 
enemy  reduces  Hie  beetles  below  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  kill  timber.  That 
tints  an  end  to  the  invasion.  This  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  what  the  fungus  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  in  the  Black  Hills  at  this  time. 

To  carry  out  a  systematic  scheme 
of  compensation  some  enterprising 
eastern  species  of  beetle  should  get  to 
work  on  the  new  chestnut  fungus,  and 
either  exterminate  it  or  limit  its  rav¬ 
ages  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  re¬ 
versed  process  now  going  on  in  the 
Black  Hills.  In  all  probability  some 
natural  enemy  will  in  time  be  found  to 
take  the  sharp  edge  off  the  havoc  now 
being  wrought.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
the  case  with  Asparagus  rust,  and  to  a 
much  less  obvious  extent  with  San  Jose 
scale.  The  Potato  beetle  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  an  invading  pest 
that  has  not  developed  a  natural  check 
but  it  is  of  all  recent  comers  the  most 
amenable  to  artificial  control.  We  must 
meet  the  chestnut  disease  with  stout 
hearts  and  use  the  best  means  that 
science  provides  for  its  immediate  con¬ 
trol. 

A  Beautiful  New  Astilbe. — The 
hardy  flowering  plants  known  to  flor¬ 
ists  as  herbaceous  Spiraeas  are  by 
botanists  classed  as  Astilbe  and  Arun- 
cus.  They  are  very  decorative  in  the 
garden  but  of  especial  value  for  Win¬ 
ter  cut  blooms,  as  they  force  readily. 
Astilbe  Japonica  has  long  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  for  its  abundant  fleecy  white  flow¬ 
ers,  but  has  lately  been  supplanted  by 
several  beautiful  new  hybrids.  The  va¬ 
riety  known  as  W.  E.  Gladstone,  more 
compact  and  floriferous,  is  now  largely 
imported  in  place  of  Japonica.  “Blon- 
din,”a  fine  pot-grown  plant  of  which, 
greatly  reduced  in  siz«  is  shown  in 
big.  75,  first  page,  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  Gladstone.  The  bloom  is 
glistening  milk  white  in  color.  Other 
good  new  hybrids,  more  suitable  for 
garden  use,  have  been  produced  by 
crossing  the  pink  A.  Chinensis  and  even 
the  new  purple  A.  Davidi,  with  Japon¬ 
ica.  The  colors  are  blush  white  and 
silvery  pink.  The  Davidi  crosses  run 
more  to  lilac  shades.  A  splendid  new 
white  flowered  species,  from  western 
China,  not  yet  introduced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  A.  grandis.  It  is  claimed  to  grow 
six  feet  high  in  rich,  moist  soil  and 
bear  panicles  of  bloom  feet  long. 
The  showy  leaves  arc  also  over  two 
feet  in  length.  Doubtless  hybridizers 
will  use  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  w.  v.  E. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

A  Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 
eGrayvy,  Cuts  ii  track  5  ft.  wide, 

1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 

! moves  1H00  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


Iiis  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep.  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark's  ma¬ 
ge?  chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
KSl  wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wido.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  ami  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


Snow  and  Ice 


cause  more  damage  to  a 
roof  than  any  other 
weather  conditions. 
vTk/O'  To  protect  your  build- 

'/Vir  against  injury  from  these 

elements,  cover  them  with 

eeoFiNo 

Trade  Murk  Rig,  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

It  insures  a  perfectly  water-tight  roof  under 
all  conditions.  Contains  no  tar,  rubber  or 
paper;  will  not  melt,  rot,  crack  or  rust.  Costs 
less  than  metal  or  shingles  and  wears  longer. 
Ready  for  laying.  A  handy  man  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  is  all  that  is  required. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Clucago,  St.  Louis.  Katinas  City,  liostOuU’U.iaUclplua, 

New  Orleaufl,  1 


2 


Good  Walter  A.  Wood 
Harrows 


Those  are  two  Implements  that  are  liked  by  the  farmer 
who  wants  something  a  lit  1  bettor  than  anything  else  in 
this  line.  They  do  good  work  und  all  conditions  and 
endure  severest  strain.  The  I  beam  steel  composing  their 
frame's  has  no  equal  for  strength  In  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
while  nothing  makes  as  good  a  tooth  bar  as  the  U  bar 
steel  we  use,  as  it  is  the  only  material  that  yields  proper¬ 
ly  to  the  st  rain  of  the  teeth.  The  tooth  holders  have  no 
equal  for  the  grip  they  get  on  the  teeth.  The  relief  springs  on  the  a<: 


SPRING  TOOTH 
HARROW 


equal  ror  the  grip  they  g  _  _  , _ _ 

Wood  feature)  allow  the  levers  to  yield  to  unusual  strain  on  teeth,  sav 


SPIKE  TOOTH 
HARROW 


Dusting  bars  (exclusive 

ring  the  entire  harrow 


from  injury  and  greatly  prolonging  its  life.  The  triangu¬ 
lar  tooth  on  the  spiko  harrow  cuts  the  soil  easier  and  stirs 
more  of  it  than  any  other;  has  three  sharp  edges  to  bo 
used  in  succession  and  is  held  more  firmly  against  the 
tooth  bar  than  any  other  kind.  The  steel  runners  on  the 
spring  tooth  harrow  have  renewable  shoes,  allow  adjust¬ 
ment  of  height  of  harrow  frame,  saving  it  wear,  prevent¬ 
ing  gathering  of  trash.  You  should  road  about  these  har¬ 
rows  in  our  catalogue.  Write  for  it.  Ask  for  catalogue 
A  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


No.  4 


Why  depend  on  slow,  expensive  arm  help — which 
gets  poorer  and  scarcer  all  the  time?  Own  a  Planet  Jr. 
and  dottle  work  ofthree  to  six  men  that  plant  or  hoe  by 
hand.  Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  tools  are  built 
for  practical,  economical  work — are  improved 
every  year.  They  are  backed 
by  35  years  experience,  a  million 
satisfied  users — and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  on  request,  showing 
our  splendid  line  of  1908  tools — 

Seeders.  Wheel -I toes,  Horse-Hoes,  ^ 

One  and  Two -Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows 
Orchard  and  Beet  Cultivators.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107-V,  Philadelphia.,  Pa 

BB 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seeder  | 
and  Wlieel-Hoe  saves  time,  labor,  seed, 
and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden 
1  mplcments  in  one.  Changed  In  a  sec- 
t\  ond  to  an  Adjustable  Hill-dropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Sin 
glc-Whcel  Hoe,  Furrower,  Cultivator, 
Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow — ea.  h 
tool  the  finest  ofits  kind.  Pays  for  itself  | 
quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  Iii  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel 
Hoc,  Cultivator  and  Plow— the  hand 
Icstimplcment  ever  made  for  garden¬ 
ing.  All  cultivating  parts  are  of  hi  h- 
carhon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge. 
Specially  designed  to  work  extremely 
close  to  plants  withouttujury. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  £nglne 

—  30  DAYS  FREE - 


In  order  to  lot  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  is  — the  most  convenient 
— tho  most  economical 
— tho  most  durable 

farm  enndno  made,  wo  will  send  you  any  size  yon 
nmyselccton  30days  free  trial,  nomoney  In  advance. 
We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  It. 

It’s  the  engine  that  requires  no  foundation,  no 
bolting  down,  or  truing  up, 

— that  you  can  sot  down  any  place,  and  In  any 
position,  ami  start  work  at  onco,— that  starts  as 


Surely  in  cold  -weather  a 
In  warm, — that  Is  “self- 
contained’ —a  unit — one 
machine  with  noscparato| 
tanks  no  connections  tc 
make,  that  has  no  '■•hid¬ 


den"  parts— yon  see  and 

can  get  at  all  the  mechanism,— that  can  bo  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck  —  that 
lias  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 
„„„  any  other  ongiue.  Try  It.  Write  for  Catalogue O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WoKmln.lor  kl.tl.e  * 

t  unfits.  Grinders.  Sawmill  Machinery”  l*ay  Presses,  etc. 


200  Styles 
of 

Vehicles 
65  Styles 
of 

Harness 


Sold  Direct 
from  our 
Factory 
to 

User 


No.  66914.  Fancy  Car  Plush  Trimmed 
Buggy  with  auto  scat,  fancy  padded  wing 
dash,  bike  gear  and  rubber  tire.  Price 
complete,  S78.00.  As  good  as  sells  for 
(25  more. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our 
Factory 

Saving  all  expenses  and  profits  of  tho  dealer. 
Elkhart  Bundles  and  Harness  have  been  sold  direct 
f  rum  our  factory  to  the  user  for  35  years.  We  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  the  World 

Belling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval,  guaranteeing  sale  de¬ 
livery.  No  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfied  as  to  etylo, 
quality  and  price.  Send  for  new  free  catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  313.  Light 
Surrey  with  Canopy 
top  and  fine  auto 
seats .  Price  complete, 

978.00 


=  O 


WIDE  TIRES 

For  Farm  Wagons 


No  0110  thing  pays  better 
lit  actual  dollars  ami  cents 
than  wiUo  tiro  wheels  for 
farm  wagons.  Inereaso 
carrying  capacity  of  wagon 
more  than  half  with  same 
horso  power.  Last  a  lifetime 
=|e=?  without  repairs;  hence  save 
money  as  well  as  earn  it.  Wo 
furnish  wide  tiro  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  litany  axle;  a  set  will  make  ■= 
your  old  wagon  as  good  as  new. 

1— 5  Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  about 
E#  wide  tire  wagons  and  how  they  pay. 

”  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70  X,  Quincy,  III. 
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BUOB&SCHEU 


Top  Buggies 

Runabouts^32.^? 

GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

I9QB  QUGCV  BOOK  FREE 

408  G  COURT  STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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WIRE  FENCE 

48-lu.  stock  fence 

per  rod  only  _ 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  anil  supplies 
VKKK.  Huy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Write  to-day. 

MAHON  FENCE  CO., 
Ilex  117,  Leesburg,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


What  <Io  you  think  of  the  plan  of  setting 
strawberry  plants  close  together  and  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  runners  olT?  j.  n.  s. 

I  have  not  tried  it.  T.  C.  Kevitt 
grows  about  as  many  strawberries  on  an 
acre  as  anyone  I  know  of.  His  plan  is 
to  set  the  plants  in  beds  four  feet  wide, 
so  that  the  plants  will  stand  one  foot 
apart  each  way.  Alleys  between  these 
beds  are  a  little  less  than  two  feet  wide. 
The  soil,  of  course,  must  be  made  very 
rich,  and  the  most  thorough  culture 
given.  Every  runner  is  cut  off  as  it 
starts,  so  that  the  entire  strength  of  the 
plant  may  be  spent  in  perfecting  itself. 
They  are  covered  in  Winter  like  any 
other  plants.  Mr.  Kevitt  claims  that 
good  plants  handled  in  this  way  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  quart  each,  and  lie 
claims  to  be  able  to  grow  40,000  quarts 
on  an  acre.  I  know  that  he  does  grow 
enormous  crops.  I  say  openly  that  he 
beats  me  out  of  sight. 

My  plan  has  been  to  set  plants  in  the 
Spring  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  two 
feet  in  the  row.  As  the  runners  grow  we 
try  to  place  them  so  they  will  stand 
about  a  foot  apart  over  a  space  covering 
about  three  feet,  so  as  to  leave  alleys 
about  a  foot  wide.  In  theory  this 
placing  runners  is  all  right,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  get  away  from  you  and  make  a 
tangle.  Kevitt  claims  that  even  if  I 
could  control  the  beds  so  as  to  have  only 
four  good  runners  from  each  parent 
plant  the  five  could  not  be  equal  to  five 
planted  on  his  plan  and  kept  entirely 
from  running.  I  think  that  is  so.  Some 
years  ago  I  grew  the  old  Parker  Earle  in 
"hills  and  kept  some  of  the  plants  fruiting 
four  or  five  years.  1  have  picked  more 
than  a  quart  from  one  plant,  but  with 
other  work  pressing  we  could  not  take 
care  of  many  plants. 

This  year  I  expect  to  try  this  plan  in 
two  ways.  I  have  one  piece  of  rich 
soil  near  the  house.  It  was  in  black¬ 
berries  until  last  August.  We  mowed 
off  the  bushes,  plowed  and  sowed  rye 
and  Crimson  clover.  It  made  such  a 
strong  growth  that  it  was  pastured  by 
staking  a  cow  over  it.  This  pasturing 
seemed  to  improve  the  clover.  I  plan 
to  give  this  piece  a  good  dressing  of  the 
soil  dug  out  of  the  chicken  houses  and 
yards  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  clover 
will  be  plowed  under  about  May  1  and 
rolled  down  hard.  Then  the  surface  will 
be  made  as  fine  as  Acme  and  hand  rak¬ 
ing  can  do  it.  The  piece  is  about  140x45 
feet.  1  calculate  that  according  to  Ke¬ 
vin's  plan  I  can  plant  about  4,000  plants. 
He  uses  Glen  Mary,  but  1  shall  try 
Marshall  and  President.  The  latter  is 
more  productive,  but  less  reliable.  On 
another  somewhat  larger  piece  I  want 
to  try  a  modification  of  this.  It  is  now 
in  strawberries — the  third  year.  After 
picking  I  want  to  cut  and  burn  the 
vines,  then  plow  and  use  a  high  grade 
fertilizer  liberally.  I  shall  buy  Marshall 
plants  early  and  heel  them  in  a  few 
inches  apart — cutting  off  blooms  and  run¬ 
ners  and  keeping  them  going.  When  the 
soil  is  fitted  after  fruiting  I  shall  set 
these  plants  the  same  as  the  earlier  ones 
on  the  other  patch  and  see  what  comes. 
I  realize  as  never  before  what  it  will 
mean  to  keep  these  plants  clean  and  keep 
them  on  the  road  to  a  quart  apiece.  I 
want  to  find  out  if  this  intensive  work 
will  pay.  If  I  can  raise  4,000  quarts  of 
berries,  or  even  1,500  on  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  by  early  planting,  or  if  I  can 
harvest  peas  or  some  early  crop  and  then 
get  started  at  berries  I  want  to  know  it. 
If  I  can,  more  and  more  of  my  land 
can  go  into  clover  and  grass.  People 
have  now  come  to  the  point  in  farming 
where  they  must  make  each  plant  and 
tree  or  cow  or  hen  or  square  foot  do 
something.  I  will  try  to  follow  these 
crops  through  and  see  what  they  come  to. 

When  currant  bushes  are  killed  by  scale 
Is  it  tlie  best  way  to  cut  them  down  and 
make  a  new  start  from  old  roots,  or  set 
out  new  bushes?  r  noticed  you  cut  back 
(or  down).  ITow  have  they  panned  out? 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  E.  n. 

We  cut  the  currants  back  last  Spring. 
They  were  badly  hurt  by  scale  and  I 
was  tempted  to  root  them  out.  As  an 
experiment  we  cut  everything  back  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  good  ones.  They  were  given 
good  culture  and  have  made  a  stout 
growth  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  At 
present  they  look  well.  I  shall  soak 
them  with  Scalecide  in  March,  and  have 
hopes  that  we  shall  have  good  cur¬ 
rants  after  all. 

We  shall  not  do  as  much  tree  plant¬ 
ing  as  usual  this  year — perhaps  150 
peach  and  as  many  apple  will  probably 
be  the  limit.  We  arc  pretty  well  filled 


up  and  have  now  really  more  than  we 
can  handle  as  I  like.  About  100  pear 
trees  in  a  wet  field  near  the  house  will 
be  dug  out  and  replanted  on  the  hill  in 
a  new  field  just  cleared.  Every  tree 
that  is  bought  will  be  dipped  before 
planting.  For  a  dipping  mixture  we  shall 
use  Scalecide,  about  one  to  18  of  water. 
This  can  be  put  in  a  barrel  or  in  a 
trough  so  that  the  trees  can  be  plunged 
into  it  and  then  dried.  1  believe  this 
will  kill  the  scale  and  other  insects,  and 
that  it  is  a  wise  precaution.  In  spray¬ 
ing  peach  trees  late  last  Fall  I  used 
Scalecide  one  to  16.  In  spite  of  the 
caution  given  by  some  we  soaked  these 
trees  until  the  liquid  ran  down  the 
trunk.  There  were  some  peach  borers  in 
these  trees.  I  observed  that  the  oil 
solution  in  some  cases  made  its  way  into 
tiic  holes  and,  I  think,  destroyed  some 
of  the  borers.  I  am  not  sure  of  this, 
and  would  like  opinions  from  some  of 
the  entomologists.  Would  this  strength 
of  oil  kill  the  borers?  If  so,  I  think  we 
can  go  ahead  with  a  scraper  and  clear 
off  the  gum  and  then  use  the  oil  spray. 
Will  the  wise  men  please  tell  me  if 
this  is  wisdom? 

Not  long  ago  a  picture  of  our  big 
grapevine  was  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  letters 
about  it,  including  the  following: 

I  noticed  Hu*  picture  of  your  grapevine, 
Vitis  cordlfolia.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you 
that  you  set  one  first-class  three-yen  r-ohl 
Clinton  grapevine  at  each  of  the  posts  on 
which  is  built  tlie  trellis  that  supports  the 
vine;  by  that  means  get  tlie  Cordifolia  to 
bearing  grapes.  Let  the  Clinton  vines  run 
in  amongst  the  other  vine.  The  Clinton 
grape  is  one  of  the  best  grapes  for  wine 
or  preserves  and  the  greatest  pollen  izor  for 
the  blossoms  of  the  Cordlfolia.  Wild  grapes 
sell  for  more  money  in  lion  ton  market  than 
the  Concord  grapes  will.  Make  your  Cor¬ 
difolia  a  small  gold  mine  as  well  as  shade. 

Malden,  Mass.  j.  s.  c. 

We  could  easily  stand  a  small  gold 
mine — we  don’t  want  a  large  one.  I  am 
inclined  to  try  this.  The  possibilities  of 
wine  do  not  appeal  to  me,  but  I  have 
often  looked  \at  that  big  vine  .and 
thought  of  the  energy  it  wasted  without 
a  grape.  It  is  like  one  of  those  great 
powerful  men  working  hard  but  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  If  Clinton  is 
the  fellow  to  wake  this  vine  up  I  want  it. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  make  a 
new  lawn?  We  have  a  large  piece  of 
ground  which  my  wife  wants  made  into  a 
tennis  court  by  next  Summer.  She  says 
she  read  an  account  of  one  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  but  forgets  the  details.  Last  year 
I  cut  several  locusts  off  it,  and  now  a  lot 
of  little  ones  have  started,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  to  kill  them.  The  ground  is 
quite  uneven  too.  What  grass,  is  best 
suited  to  a  tennis  court?  j.  l. 

Long  Island. 

From  our  experience  I  doubt  your 
ability  to  make  a  lawn  by  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  though  from  my  experience  again 
I  know  what  such  a  demand  means. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  such 
rough  ground  is  not  made  into  a  lawn 
in  a  year.  We  had  a  similar  rough 

piece  of  ground  two  years  ago.  We 

gave  it  a  good  coat  of  manure  and 

plowed  it  deep.  Then  it  was  harrowed 
at  least  10  times  and  seeded  to  Jap¬ 
anese  millet.  We  cut  this  millet  in 
July,  plowed  under  the  stubble  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  harrowed  and  then  harrowed 
again.  Then  with  a  scraper  we  made 
the  surface  level  and  hand-raked  it  care¬ 
fully,  picking  up  all  stones.  The  seed 
was  put  on  in  September  and  hand 

raked  in,  and  then  rolled  with  a  light 
roller.  We  used  the  regular  “Central 
Park  Grass  Mixture"  bought  from  a 
seedsman — at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  acre.  At  the  time  of  seeding  we 
put  on  potato  fertilizer  and  more  in 
Spring.  The  season  was  dry  and  the 
grass  started  slowly.  Last  Summer  it 
made  a  very  fair  lawn,  gaining  through 
the  season.  It  could  not  have  made  a 
good  tennis  court  last  year.  This  year 
we  think  it  will.  If  I  were  doing  it 
again  in  that  way  I  would  not  cut  the 
millet,  but  plow  it  all  under  and  use 
lime  and  wood  ashes  to  sweeten  the  soil 
before  seeding.  Last  year  we  tried 
another  plan.  The  rough  ground  was 
plowed,  but  instead  of  sowing  millet  we 
planted  potatoes,  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  one  foot  in  drill.  They  were  heavily 
fertilized  and  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
dug  in  August,  the  ground  was  plowed 
and  harrowed — the  stones  being  raked 
and  put  in  deep  ditches  in  the  few  wet 
spots  on  the  field.  The  ground  was 
graded  and  fitted  and  seeded  like  the 
others,  and  has  made  a  good  start.  I 
would  plow  your  ground,  grub  out  the 
locust  roots  and  plant  potatoes,  keeping 
them  perfectly  clean.  Then,  when  they 
are  dug,  fit  and  grade  the  land  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  sow  the  mixed  lawn 
grass  seed  with  plenty  of  fertilizer. 
While  you  will  have  to  wait  a  year 
longer  for  your  lawn  it  will  pay  in  the 
end.  Of  course  you  can  plow  and  grade 
that  piece  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
work  and  seed  it  this  Spring.  I  would 
not  do  it,  as  I  think  the  old  sod  should 
be  thoroughly  killed  out  first,  h.  w.  c. 


BEST  HARNESS  IN  THE  W0RL0 

ot  ii a  send  pieturos  of  harnoaa  in  use  every 
day  for  20  yearn  and  still  Rood.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made — will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  Wo  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too.  If  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Catalog  free  l  uy^L  direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  K\  Owego,  Tioga  Go., 
King  Harness  Co..  N.Y. 

*  st. 
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BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  ? 

3,000  times  a  minute, 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  1 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SUPERIOR 

)  me  tune  tells  a  true  stout  f 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Insiston  seeing  the  ritpekiou  before  you 
buy.  We  make  Grain  Drills  of  every 
stylo  and  size.  Also  Potato  Planters,  Corn 
Planters,  Corn  Drills  nud  Disc  Harrows. 
Catalogue  and  our  1908  Almanac  FREE 
on  request. 

SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., Dept.10, Springfield, 0. 

Division  Tho  American  Scoding-Muchluo  Co., 
Incorporated. 


Light  Running  Stag 


Stag  plows  look  like  thoroughbreds 
Stripped  for  a  race — strong  and  trim. 
They  have  that  smooth,  light  running 
quality  you  cannot  describe,  but 
which  you  feel.  When  you  want  a 
strictly  high-grade  plow  at  a  medium 
price,  get  a  frameless 

STAG, 
SULKY 
OR 

GANG 

For  70  years  the 
"leaping  deer" 
trade  mark  has 
been  the  sign  of 
all  that  is  best  in 
plows.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  so 
old  or  a  boy  so 
young  that  lie  lias 
not  used  John 
Deere  makes. 

Booklet  Beautiful  and  Quaint 

describes  plows,  ancient  and  modern. 
Illustrated  by  photos  of  actual  plow¬ 
ing  scenes  from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  436  Mention 
this  paper. 

DEERE  S  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS 

Just  what  you  want  for  sowing  broadcast.  Fertilizer,  Lime,  etc. 


Large 

Capacity 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


m/VESmUJTHOF 
CAST  won 

\HALLTABLT IRON  K,ng  amon8  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
!  WDnurNT  idou  ot  Htee'’  1111  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 
|  nnUUOnl  In UN  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dopt.  RS 


Centerville.  Iowa,  U.  S.4 


CONTINENTAL  BINDER 

Ask  any  man  who  owns  a  Johnston  Continental  Binder 
what  he  thinks  of  it.  You’ll  hear  a  story  of  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction.  58  years  of  Binder  building  are  represented 
in  “Continentals.”  No  wonder  the  farmers  call  them 
King  of  Binders.”  They  work  in  tall,  down  or 
tangled  grain;  handle  all  kinds  of  grain  and  are 
light  in  draft.  Elevators  can’t  clog,  they’re  self- 
adjusting  to  light  or  heavy  grain.  Knotter  is 
gear  driven,  can’t  skip— so  is  reel.  Levers 
all  right  handed;  canvases  have  tight¬ 
eners  and  wooden  bearing  boxes.  A 
harvesting  machine  that  is  a  wonder  com¬ 
pared  to  others.  Write  for  our  11X18  Book 
describing  and  illustrating  our  full 
line  of  Johnston  Farm  Tools. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO., 

Box  IU 


Batavia, 

N.Y. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

EsUiblished  1850. 

Pulilishcil  weekly  by  the  Itnra)  Puhlisliinc  ©wmptinj-,  40!)  Pearl  Street,  Sew  Turk. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  conn  tries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*-j  marks,  or  10 Ss  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  snre  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  bo  publicly  ex- 
p<  >sod.  We  protect  stibcribors  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
ami  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

ik 

“Farmers’  Week"  at  Cornell  was  a  great  success. 
Over  1.000  farmers  and  former  students  attended,  and 
there  was  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  a  full  report  this  week,  but  later  we  expect 
to  give  a  study  of  the  things  which  seem  most  im¬ 
portant  about  this  event. 

* 

Our  old  friend,  “Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,”  has  bec.11 
silent  for  some  time — busy  with  various  matters.  A 
reader  wants  to  know  if  he  caught  the  roup  in  that 
new  Jien  barn.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  tells  us  that  the 
only  fault  he  can  find  with  the  “hen  barn”  is  that  he 
hasn’t  another  just  like  it.  We  sltall  hear  again  from 
Mapes  soon. 

id 

'Quite  often  we  have  questions  about  the  life  of 
clover  seed.  Farmers  say  They  feel  sure  of  their  own 
seed.  If  they  can  keep  it  safely  Three  or  four  years 
they  would  rather  do  so  than  to  be  put  to  the  risk  of 
buying.  When  conditions  are  just  right  and  clover 
seed  is  kept  dry  and  cool  and  in  the  dark  it  will  keep 
three  or  four  years.  Its  vitality  falls  off,  however,  and 
more  seed  must  lie  used  to  ensure  a  stand,  as  some 
seed  will  not  germinate.  It  is  doubtful  if  many 
farmers  have  facilities  for  keeping  the  seed  properly, 
and  with  present  high  prices  we  should  sell  and  trust 
to  the  seed  laboratory  to  Iielp  buy  clean  seed  in 
future. 

* 

The  annual  Horticultural  Number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  grown  from  a  catalogue  review  of  20  pages  to 
the  present  40-page  issue.  More  copies  of  this  issue 
will  be  filed  away  and  kept  for  reference  than  of 
any  other  agricultural  paper,  for  there  are  facts  and 
figures  in  it  which  cannot  he  obtained  in  any  book. 
The  advertising  too  is  worth  a  thorough  study.  It 
is  clean  and  reliable,  and  the  paper  stands  back  of 
every  advertisement.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  buy  farm  goods.  We  take  pride  in  putting  before 
you  the  best  fine  of  advertising  ever  printed  in  a 
farm  paper,  with  every  advertisement  backed  by  an 
I'ouorable  house  or  individual. 

* 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  chances  for  graft  and 
legal  tribute  comes  in  lawyer  fees  for  “searching"  titles 
to  real  estate.  We  know  of  the  following  case:  A 
small  piece  of  property  was  bought  and  money  bor¬ 
rowed  to  build  a  house  thereon.  Before  the  lender 
would  advance  the  money  he  demanded  a  thorough 
search  of  the  title.  This  was  done  by  a  'lnwyer,  who 
went  to  the  State  capital  "for  complete  records  and 
charged  $50  for  the  search.  A  few  years  later  a  sum 
of  money  was  borrowed  from  a  hank  on  this  prop¬ 
erty.  The  former  “search"  was  on  record,  but  the 
bank’s  lawyer  demanded  $25  more.  Later  a  second 
loan  was  made,  and  still  another  charge  of  $15  was 
made  by  the  lawyer— apparently  for  looking  over  the 
farmer  search.  This  makes  $90  paid  within  a  few 
years  for  “searching”  the  same  piece  of  property! 
A  few  more  deals  of  this  sort  and  there  will  he  no 
property  to  search  for.  The  way  to  overcome  this 
nuisance  is  to  adopt  the  Torrens  system  of  registra¬ 
tion  of  land  titles.  A  search  once  made  under  that 
system,  it  is  certified  to  and  goes  with  the  deed. 

* 

Seldom  does  any  man  pul  more  matter  for  thought 
iitto  50  lines  than  Mr.  Delos  Tenny  has  in  his  article 
on  page  192.  We  have  noticed  much  the  same  thing 
about  outside  rows.  We  think  those  rows  are  usually 
better  when  they  border  on  a  road.  We  have  seen 
old  travelled  roads  broken  up  and  planted.  For  sev- 
reals  3'ears  the  space  where  the  roads  ran  coiild  be 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

seen  in  the  increased  size  and  color  of  crops.  We  had 
supposed  this  was  due  to  the  manure  dropped  by 
passing  animals,  or  to  the  “thorough  tillage”  of  hoofs 
and  wheels.  Here,  however,  is  another  story: 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  discussion  on 
mulching  orchards  and  came  across  recently  an  old  road¬ 
bed,  if  one  may  so  style  a  roadway  built  12  to  15  years 
since  and  never  used.  It  was  covered  10  to  12  inches 
with  broken  stone,  I  believe  from  an  old  wall.  This  road¬ 
way  is  now  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sumach,  wild 
cherry,  etc.,  15  to  20  feet  high,  while  adjoining  pasture 
land  unfenced  lias  a  sumach  thicket  with  bushes  not  over 
three  feet  high.  This  roadway  is  near  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  not  one-haif  mile  from  a  creek  bed  and  at  least 
300  feet,  above  it.  The  land  is  fairly  good.  J.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  some  three  miles  of  old  stone  walls  on  our 
iwn  farm  we  have  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  the 
effect  of  shading  and  covering  the  soil.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  forces  of  Nature  are  at  work  under 
these  walls,  and  to  a  less  extent  under  other  forms 
of  "mulch”  which  makes  the  soil  more  productive. 

* 

We  want  \-ou  to  read  every  word  of  the  garden 
articles  by  Mr.  Briggs.  They  begin  on  page  196.  Mr. 
Briggs  is  a  locomotive  engineer,  working  11  hours  a 
day  on  the  engine.  His  gardening  is  done  after  work, 
yet  last  year  he  won  a  silver  cup  and  $10  as  a  garden¬ 
ing  prize  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Some  of  j'ou  men  with  your  hundreds  of  acres 
may  think  you  can  learn  nothing  from  the  handling 
of  a  backyard.  You  are  wrong  about  that.  No  one 
has  ever  demonstrated  what  an  acre  can  be  made  to 
do.  You  never  did  surely.  Very  likely  your  boys 
are  thinking  of  going  away  somewhere  after  cheaper 
land.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  make  them  see  that  it  is 
better  to  deepen  and  improve  the  soil  you  now  have 
than  to  try  and  get  more?  As  for  the  man  with  a 
little  place,  he  may  learn  from  these  articles  how  to 
make  it  big.  By  the  way,  Mr,  Briggs  begins  garden 
work  each  year  on  Washington’s  Birthday  by  sowing 
tomato  and  lettuce  seeds  indoors. 

♦ 

We  have  persistently  advised  against  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  or  lime  for  a  potato  crop,  because  lime 
induces  the  growth  of  the  scab  germs.  The  Maine 
Experiment  Station  has  settled  this  question  by  an 
interesting  experiment.  Soil  which  was  known  to 
be  infected  with  scab  germs  was  seeded  to  clover — 
using  different  quantities  of  lime.  The  Hover  seeding 
was  helped  by  the  liming,  but  when  the  ground  was 
fitted  for  potatoes  later  a  great  difference  was  ob¬ 
served.  Where  1.000  pounds  of  lime  were  used  49 
per  cent  of  the  potatoes  were  scabby;  with  500  pounds 
lime  27  per  cent  showed  scab,  and  with  no  lime  only 
11  per  cent.  The  seed  was  not  treated  to  kill  the  scab. 
Thus  the  lime  helps  the  clover  and  also  helps  the 
scab.  Where  clover  is  needed  in  a  potato  rotation  and 
where  it  will  not  do  well  without  lime  a  good  plan 
is  to  plow  under  the  second  growth  of  clover  while 
green.  This  produces  an  acid  in  the  soil  and  helps 
neutralize  it.  In  such  a  soil  the  scab  germs  will  not 
develop  so  freely,  and  if  the  seed  is  treated  to  kill  the 
germs  on  it  the  crop  ought  to  be  clean.  Sometimes 
people  tell  us  that  they  use  wood  ashes  and  even 
lime  on  potatoes  without  any  trofihle.  In  one  such 
case  we  had  the  soil  carefully  examined,  and  found 
it  entirely  free  from  scab  germs.  On  nearly  every 
farm  where  potatoes  are  grown  these  germs  are  found. 
A  good  preparation  for  Ithem  is  to  sour  the  ground 
slightly  by  plowing  under  some  green  crop  before 
p’anting  and  to  soak  the  seed  thoroughly. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  made  a  specialty  of  two  market 
garden  crops,  and  became  master  'of  the  art  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Not  satisfied  with  the  seed  he  'bought  in 
the  open  market  he  began  selecting  seed  from  the 
best  specimens  and  fields  he  could  find.  In  this  way, 
through  a  series  of  years,  he  found  his  crops  -steadily 
improving.  He  had  no  idea  of  starting  in  the  seed 
business,  but  one  season,  having  more  seed  than  he 
needed,  he  began  advertising  it,  partly  to  see  if  cus¬ 
tomers  will  really  pay  an  extra  ipricc  for  selected 
seed.  He  found  that  many  were  glad  to  do  so,  but 
as  orders  came  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  part  of 
his  seed  was  “dead."  Hardly  10  per  cent  of  .it  would 
germinate,  while  the  rest  was  strong  and  pure.  In  40 
years  of  -seed  saving  he  had  not  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  this  man  knew  that  his  customers 
paid  the  extra  price  because  they  felt  that  the  papers 
would  fit  the  seeds.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  never 
would  put  a  live  paper  on  a  dead  seed,  and  no  one  will 
get  -an  ounce  of  it.  That  is  the  only  way  to  do 
business,  and  happily  there  arc  more  honest  men  than 
rogues.  When  such  a  man  does  his  plain  duty  people 
accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  a  rogue  mixes 
up  the  papers  lie  discredits  the  trade  and  throws 
more  or  less  suspicion  upon  every  member  of  it. 
This  little  experience  will  show  what  an  honorable 


seedsman  is  up  against  with  hundreds  of  varieties,  any¬ 
one  of  which  may  go  “dead.”  Think  of  the  patience 
and  long-continued  work  required  to  make  sure  that 
the  seeds  will  germinate.  Also  think  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  mix  this  dead  seed  with  others  and  send  it 
out  to  customers.  When  we  see  how  easily  that  could 
be  done  we  can  appreciate  the  courage  required  to 
destroy  it.  We  may  well  have  greater  respect  and 
less  criticism  for  the  honorable  seedsman  when  we 
realize  by  experience  what  it  means  to  grow  and  keep 
seeds  strong  and  vital.  Any  man  who  thinks  of 
starting  in  the  seed  business  should  understand  that 
it  is  no  soft  job  or  child’s  play. 

* 

The  New  York  Senate  made  short  work  of  the 
Governor’s  demand  for  the  removal  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  Kelsey.  Without  even  listening  to  the 
documents  the  Senate  voted  32  to  19  against  Mr. 
Kelsey’s  removal.  The  Senators  whose  names  we 
have  printed  for  a  year  again  voted  against  removal, 
and  they  were  joined  by  Senators  Gates,  Cassidy, 
Wcmple  and  O'Neil,  all  of  whom  could  he  defeated  by 
farmers.  Had  there  been  an  election  last  Fall  we 
are  confident  that  at  least  six  of  the  Senators  named 
on  page  198  would  have  been  defeated.  Country  people 
at  that  time  believed  that  Governor  Hughes  st-oodl 
squarely  for  the  ideals  in  government  he  so  freely 
advanced  and  they  would  have  knifed  those  Senators 
without  mercy.  When  Governor  Hughes  refused  to 
investigate  the  Dawley  cattle  transaction  he  surprised 
and  saddened  thousands  of  the  truest  friends  he  ever 
had.  When  he  gave  as  his  reason  the  excuse  of  those 
libel  suits  he  disgusted  men  who  had  been  ready  to 
fight  at  his  lightest  command.  These  men  saw  an¬ 
other  ideal  vanish  in  plausible  words,  and  they  had 
•no  heart  to  fight  for  the  removal  of  Kelsey  when  the 
Governor  acted  as  he  did  about  Dawley.  Those  politi¬ 
cians  knew  that,  and  they  naturally  grew  bolder  as  the 
menace  of  the  farmer’s  boot  was  removed  from  them. 
That  is  the  blunt,  hard  truth,  and  Governor  Hughes 
may  thank  his  advisers  in  this  cattle  case  for  the 
failure.  The  article  on  page  221  gives  a  mild  idea  of 
what  farmers  are  saying.  We  think  the  farmers  who 
relaxed  their  pressure  upon  these  Senators  w-ere 
wrong.  While  disappointed  in  the  Governor,  they 
should  have  remembered  the  principle  at  stake  in  this 
Kelsey  matter,  and  fought  for  that  in  spite  of  their 
loss  of  confidence  in  an  ideal.  As  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
we  shall  simply  add  the  new  names  to  our  list  and 
use  every  honorable  means  to  defeat  these  Senators 
whenever  a  ballot  can  hit  them.  Men  fail,  hut  prin¬ 
ciples  live  and  go  on  to  our  children,  if  -we  have  the 
courage  to  support  them  without  fear.  We  should  not 
tie  them  to  men  so  that  if  the  man  disappoint  us  the 
principle  must  fall  with  him.  There  are  .many  worthy 
things  that  are  to  come  out  .of  the  discussion  of  this 
cattle  case.  The  best  of  all  is  the  now  established  fact 
that  the  combined  powers  of  wealth,  polities  and  spe¬ 
cial  privilege,  expressed  in  threats  or  sneers,  can  never 
cover  up  wrong  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  will 
put  themselves  squarely  on  the  side  of  right  and  -truth, 
and  stand  without  fear. 


BREVITIES. 

How  many  jars  of  fruit  are  left? 

Of  course  your  liotbefl  is  under  way. 

Tiie  “'papers”  are  worth  more  than  the  cow. 

No  man  ever  made  a  dollar  by  buying  a  low-grade  .fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Let  no  man  put  up  his  honest  .work  to  fill  up  the  .mouth 
of  a  lazy  shirk. 

Pure  white  lead  and  oil  is  the  best  -paint  for  the  stubs 
of  pruned  trees. 

It  is  the  what  •(?)  at  the  end  of  a  .man’s  nose  that 
marks  the  investigator. 

Remember  that  cow  peas  are  beans  in  ability  to  stand 
cold.  Donlt  plant  them  too  early. 

Which  should  lie  called  ‘Mtlie  people,”  $L;000.000  or 
1,000  citizens’?  “We  vote  and  work  for  the  last  named. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  Greening  apples  keep 
better  when  tightly  barrelled  than  when  In  an  open  bin. 

You  notice  how  Mr.  .Briggs  planted  the  asparagus  .roots? 
Tie  and  hundreds  of  others  are  using  rtheir  pens  on  'Gov. 
Hughes  in  much  the  same  way. 

Now,  if  ever,  should  the  hen  men  'l»e  conservative.  A 
good  many  peaple  are  “going  into  chickens”  expecting  to 
make  a  barrel  of  money  with  little  work. 

It  is  reported  that  a  jury  in  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  lias 
given  a  verdict  of  $8,500  against  a  water  eoippan.v  for 
lead  poisoning.  Water  was  carried  through  a  lead  pipe. 
With  very  hard  water  the  Uime  usually  coats  a  lead  pipe 
so  that  there  is  no  danger. 

A  California  grower  sent  4.000  pounds  of  dried  apples 
to  a  San  Francisco  dealer.  The 'fruit  was  paid  for  f.  o.  *t>., 
and  reached  the  city  10  days  later.  It:  was  rejected  by  the 
dealer  as  being  damp  and  improperly  cured,  and  was  sent 
hack  to  the  grower,  who  refused  to  accept  at.  The  dealer 
sued  rto  recover  the  money,  but  lost.  The  court  holds  that 
the  fruit  Should  have  been  inspected  and  rejected,  if  at 
all,  at  the  .point  of  .delivery— When  sdhl. 


» 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  Reports 

for  1907,  1906,  1905,  1904  on  the 

Relative  Cheapness  of  High  and  Low  Priced  Fertilizers. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1906,  1905  and  1904 
contain  the  analyses  of  some  eight  hundred  samples  of  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  (samples 
taken  in  the  market).  In  these  reports  of  analyses  the  MAPES  MANURES  are  given  the 
highest  valuation  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  "valuations;”  no  benefit  is 
received  by  the  MAPES  MANURES  for  the  superior  and  more  costly  forms  of  Potash, 
as  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  (eight  cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.), 
nor  of  the  superior  forms  in  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Animal  Bone  Flour,  of  Nitrogen, 
Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  etc. 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength 


Year. 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Official  number. 
11775 
14191 
16546 


See  note* 


Average  3  years 


Found 

Found 

Found 


Guax*antee 


Ammonia 

12.17 

11.97 

12.73 

12.29 

12 


Phosphoric 

Acid. 

•7.93 

8.44 

7.73 

8.03 

8 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand. 


Potash. 

6.51 

5.41 

4.56 

5.50 

4 


Year. 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Nearly  all  soluble.  1 

•Ammonia  total  12.17,  insoluble  (organic)  0.43.  Phosphoric  acid,  total  7.93,  insoluble  214 
Potash,  6.51,  All  soluble. 

Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 

1904  17757  See  note*  Found  6.52  4.08 

1905  14374  Found  6.01  4.54 

1906  10543  Found  6.56  3.97 

Average  3  years  6.36  4.20 

Guarantee  G  4 


Official  number. 

^Average  3  samples  Found 

14441  See  note*  Found 

16704  Found 

Average  3  years 

Guarantee 


Phosphoric 

Ammonia.  Acid.  Potash. 


8.01 

7.89 

7.78 

7.89 

7.50 


5.44 

5.96 

5.69 

5.70 

4.50 


10.60 

11.08 

10.98 

10.89 

10.50 


tStation  Number  1904  samples  11590— 11913-12130.  — —  ~  — 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  7.89  insoluble  (organic)  1.85.  Phos.  acid  total  5.96  insol.  1.29.  Potash  11  08 
Ail  soluble. 


Nearly  all  'soluble. 

Ammonia  total  6.52,  insoluble  (organic)  0.19. 
Potash,  3.10.  AH  soluble. 


1904 

1905 

1906 


Average  Soil,  Complete  Manure. 
11755  See  note*  Found  5.33 

14482  Found  5.08 


16527 


Found 


Average  3  years 


5.38 

5.26 


Phosphoric  acid  total,  4.08,  insoluble  1.22. 


Guarantee 


7.55 

8.51 

8.62 

8.29 

8 


6.32 
5  43 
5.76 
5.84 


1904 

1905 

1906 


Vegetable  or  Complete  for  Tight  Soils 


•Nearly  all  soluble.  “““  “ - 

Ammonia  total  5.33  insoluble  (organic)  0.54.  Phos.  acid  total  7.75.  insol.  2.12.  Potash  6  32 
All  soluble. 


11730 

14193 

16541 


See  note* 


Average  3  years 


Found 

Found 

Found 


•Nearly  all  soluble. 
Ammonia  total  7,55, 


Guarantee 


7.55 

6.48 

6.68 

6.90 

6 


8.16 

8.66 

8.53 

8.45 

8 


7.35 

7.41 

6.82 

7.19 

G 


1904 

1905 

1906 


11851 

14395 

16806 


Fine  Bone  Dissolved. 

See  note*  Found  3.53 


Average  3  years 


F  ound 
Found 


Potash,  7.35.  All  soluble 


Insoluble  (organic)  0.61.  Phosphoric  acid,  total,  8.16,  insolublo  1.99. 

n  nniA 


Guarantee 


3.52 

3.92 

3.66 

2.50 


15.76 

15.53 

16.71 

16 

12 


•Ammonia  totnl  3.5!),  insoluble  (organic)  2.69.  Phos.  acid  total,  15.76  insol.  0.92. 


Official  Analyses  Issued  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1907. 


Voar 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 


Number 

19151 

19010 

19187 

19378 

19298 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength 

Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength 

Vege table  or  Complete  Manure  for  Tight  Soils 

Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand  . 

Average  Soil  Complete  Manure  .... 


Ammonia 

12.07 

G.Ol 

6.36 

7.GO 

5.23 


Phos.  Acid 

7.84 
3.94 

8.85 
5.25 
8.29 


Potash 

4.25 
2.14 
6.09 
11.43 

6.26 


“As  a  Rule,  Fertilizers  Which  Sell  at  a  Low  Price  are  Really  the  Most  Costly.” 

Page  55,  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1905: 

“As  a  rule,  fertilizers  which  sell  at  a  low  price  are  really  the  most  costly  if  we  regard  the  amount  of 
plant  food  in  them. 

Some  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut  by  reputable  manufacturers,  and  freely  bought  by  some 
farmers  supply  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant  food  which  can  be  bought  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  other  brands  which  are  sold  in  the  same  places.  *  That  is,  in  buying  these  brands,  the  farmer  is  simply 
throwing  away  two-thirds  of  his  purchase  money.” 

The  MAPES  MANURES  in  this  Connecticut  Station  Report,  1905,  also  for  1904,  are  given  the  highest 
valuation  of  all  mixed  fertilizers,  samples  taken  in  the  market,  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “ valuations .” 

The  American  Agriculturist ,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  in  reviewing  this  report  for  1905,  states: 

“  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  State  Report  again  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  urged — that  the  cheaper 
the  price  per  ton  of  a  commercial  fertilizer ,  the  higher  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  actual  Nitrogen ,  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Add  it  contains .  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Or.  Jenkins  contends  some  farmers  are  not  getting 
the  benefit  from  fertilizers  that  they  might,  because  they  go  for  cheapness  instead  of  quality .” 

Exactly  600  commercial  fertilizers  and  waste  products  have  been  analyzed  and  tabulated.” 


u 


VALUATION”  OF  FERTILIZERS 


They  Fail  to  Determine  the  Quality  of  Goods.  Established  Reputation  the  Main  Security  to  the  Purchaser. 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director,  for  year  1895.  Issued  December,  1895. 

“The  valuations,  A  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  in  each  fertilizer  are  readily  available  to  farm  crops.  Chemical  examination  can  show  pretty  conclusively 
whether  this  is  true  in  respect  to  potash.  There  is  less  certainty  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  while  chemical  ex¬ 
amination,  as  it  is  usually  made,  gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  the  availability  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  mixed  goods.” 

“While  various  inferior  or  agriculturally  worthless  forms  of  nitrogen  are  in  the  market,  the  main  security 
ot  purchasers  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  in  dealing  with  firms  which  have  an  established  reputation ,  and  in  avoiding 
‘cheap’  goods  offered  by  irresponsible  parties.” — Page  39. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  GuanoCo. 


Descriptive  pamphlets  mailed  free. 


143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branch,  239  STATE  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FOREVER. 

Those  we  love  truly  never  die, 

Tho’  year  by  year  the  sad  memorial  wreath, 
A  ring  and  flowers,  types  of  life  and  death 
Are  laid  upon  their  graves. 

For  death  the  pure  life  saves, 

And  life  all  pure  is  love;  and  love  can 
reach 

From  heaven  to  earth,  and  nobler  lessons 
teach, 

^  Than  those  by  mortals  read. 

Well  blest  Is  he  who  has  a  dear  one  dead; 
A  friend  he  has  whose  face  will  never 
change— 

A  dear  communion  that  will  not  grow 
strange; 

The  anchor  of  love  is  death. 

The  blessed  sweetness  of  a  loving  breath 
Will  reach  our  cheek  all  fresh  thro’  weary 
years; 

For  her  who  died  long  since,  ah!  waste  not 
tears, 

She’s  thine  unto  the  end. 

Thank  God  for  one  dear  friend, 

With  face  still  radiant  with  the  light  of 
truth, 

Whose  love  comes  laden  with  the  scent  of 
youth, 

Thro’  twenty  years  of  death. 

— John  Royle  O’Reilly. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  new  idea  in 
china,  evidently  showing  the  influence 
of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  It  is  a  baked  apple  bowl — a 
small  shallow  bowl  with  a  flat  rim, 
large  enough  to  hold  one  baked  apple 
and  its  accompanying  cream,  standing  on 
a  little  plate  to  match. 

* 

Here  is  a  Danish  “fried  cake”  known 
as  lcleine,  which  will  be  found  very 
good :  Rub  together  two  tablespoons 
each  of  butter  and  sugar ;  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoons  milk,  one  cup  flour,  and  one-half 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Roll  lightly  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  cut  with  knife  into  three- 
inch  long  rectangles.  Make  a  slit  length¬ 
wise  in  center  of  each,  take  one  end  and 
put  it  through  this  slit,  bringing  back 
to  place  from  under  side.  Cook  golden 
brown  in  smoking  lard.  Drain  and 
serve. 

* 

|  Salmon  hash  is  an  excellent  emer¬ 
gency  dish  made  from  the  canned  fish. 
Mash  eight  large  boiled  potatoes  and 
season  with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  dusting  of  white  pepper.  Add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  and  a  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter.  Beat  with  a  fork 
until  light  and  creamy.  Free  one-half 
pound  or  can  of  salmon  from  bones  and 
skin  and  break  into  flakes.  Add  to  the 
potato  and  beat  all  together.  Heap 
lightly  on  a  dish  that  will  bear  moderate 
oven  heat  and  brown  lightly.  Serve 
very  hot. 

* 

A  friend  asks  us  what  is  meant  by  a 
dish  called  “little  pigs  in  blankets.” 
This  is  merely  fried  bacon  and  oysters, 
and  very  delicious  it  is.  Prepare  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Select  good-sized  oysters.  Wash 
them  in  cold  water  and  drain  thor¬ 
oughly.  Wipe  very  dry  with  a  soft 
towel.  Cut  bacon  very  thin,  allowing 
•one  slice  for  each  oyster.  Lay  the 
oyster  on  the  slice  and  bring  the  ends 
of  the  bacon  together.  Stick  a  wooden 
toothpick  through  both  the  bacon  and 
oyster.  Cook  four  or  five  at  a  time  in 
a  hot  pan,  turning  once  and  browning 
the  bacon  nicely.  Drain  on  brown  paper 
and  serve  very  hot. 

* 

The  lingerie  bows  now  worn  with 
turn-over  collars  can  only  be  kept  in 
place  properly  with  some  sort  of  a  bar 
pin ;  the  newest  ones  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  have  a  curved  pin,  the  bar  itself 
being  slightly  curved  out,  so  that  the 
thickness  of  the  bow  is  enclosed  without 
the  risk  of  imperfect  fastening.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  force  an  ordinary  straight- 
pinned  brooch  through  one  of  these 
bows ;  it  is  so  likely  to  pull  out.  Curved 
bar  pins  from  two  to  three  inches  long 
are  used  to  fasten  the  voluminous  veil 
in  the  back ;  there  is  often  a  shorter  pin 


of  the  same  style  to  fasten  the  veil  to 
the  hat  brim  in  front.  The  grosgrain 
belting  that  is  seen  with  white  shirt 
waist  dresses  for  the  southern  trade 
calls  for  handsome  belt  buckles,  and 
they  are  seen  in  a  great  variety  of 
st\des ;  some  of  the  showiest  are  gilt  set 
with  pink  coral  or  jade.  The  buckles 
are  rather  larger  than  they  have  been, 
as  the  belting  is  from  V/2  to  three  inches 


5906  Fifteen  Gored  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

wide.  Any  old-fashioned  buckle  may  be 
brought  out  with  confidence,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  handsome  one.  A  great  deal  of 
cut  jet  is  seen,  in  buckles,  combs, 
brooches,  bracelets  and  necklets.  Among 
the  latter  are  dog-collars  of  cut  jet, 
composed  of  four  to  six  strands  held 
together  by  bars  of  rhinestones,  which 
are  very  handsome. 

* 

All  sorts  of  fancy  buttons  are  used 
now  in  trimming,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  them,  if  one  has  the  time  and 
the  knack  for  fancy  work.  For  covered 
buttons  wooden  molds  are  required; 
with  a  thin  material  a  pad  of  cotton 
over  the  mold  is  an  improvement. 
The  covering  may  be  embroidered,  deco¬ 
rated  with  French  knots  or  beads.  A 
high  fancy  girdle  is  improved  by  the  use 
of  buttons;  where  a  high  bow  is  used  at 
one  side  of  the  front  it  may  be  balanced 
by  two  large  buttons  placed  •  diagonally 
at  the  other  side,  while  another  button 


with  no  idea  of  utility.  Some  of  them 
are  merely  tiny  rosettes  of  fine  lace,  with 
a  little  button  or  flat  bead  forming  the 
center ;  some  are  tiny  linen  or  crochet 
buttons  edged  with  a  miniature  frill  of 
fine  lace.  They  make  a  very  dainty 
trimming,  and  where  one  has  the  time 
for  such  fancy  trifles  they  will  add  an 
air  of  style  to  the  home  sewing. 

* 

A  good  many  expert  cooks  are  a  good 
deal  like  Mrs.  Hanson,  as  described  by 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  Everybody  in 
Cedarby  owned  that  Mrs.  Hanson  was 
the  queen  of  cooks,  but  they  were  likely 
to  add  that  when  it  came  to  explaining 
the  processes  by  which  she  arrived  at 
her  excellent  results,  she  left  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired. 

“Your  scalloped  oysters  are  the  best 
we  ever  have  at  our  church  suppers  or 
anywhere,  and  you  know  it,”  said  a 
neighbor,  endeavoring  to  win  special 
favor  from  this  culinary  goddess. 
“Most  folks  get  ’em  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry.  I  tell  ’em  I  don’t  know  how 
you  manage  it  so  yours  are  always  just 
right.  1  don’t  suppose  you  could  tell  ex¬ 
actly  yourself.” 

“Why,  yes,  I  could,”  and  Mrs.  Hanson 
smiled  indulgently  at  the  eager,  hopeful 
face  of  her  neighbor.  “All  I  do  is  but¬ 
ter  the  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  oysters, 
salted  and  peppered,  then  a  layer  of 
buttered  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  milk, 
and  back  to  oysters  again.  Easy  as 
pie,  ’tis.” 

“A  ‘layer’  of  milk?”  faltered  the 
neighbor. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hanson,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “That’s  what  makes  ’em  about 
right — layer  of  oysters,  layer  of  crumbs, 
and  layer  of  milk.  Leastways  that’s 
what  J  do,  and  you  say  you  like  ’em.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  many  gored  skirt  is  one  of  the 
later  decrees  of  fashion.  It  is  admirable 
for  all  skirtings,  it  is  well  adapted  to 
cloth,  cheviot  and  the  like  and  it  also  is 
most  satisfactory  for  the  linen  and  wash 
poplin,  pique  and  other  materials  of  the 
sort,  which  so  many  women  are  now 
making  for  the  coming  Summer.  This 
one  can  be  made  in  round  or  in  walk¬ 
ing  length,  can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits 
or  finished  in  habit  style  at  the  back. 
The  many  gores  mean  the  long  lines 
that  give  the  effect  of  slenderness  and 
allow  of  perfectly  smooth  fit  at  the 
upper  portion  with  graceful  flare  at  the 
lower.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  fifteen  gores 
that  are  carefully  and  accurately 
shaped.  The  seams  can  be  simply 
pressed  open  or  laid  forward  and 
stitched  flat  as  liked.  When  the  habit 
back  is  desired  the  back  gores  are  cut 
off  on  indicated  lines.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
11  yards  27,  6  yards  44  or  5 ^  yards  52 
inches  wide  if  material  has  figure  or 
nap  ;  8%  yards  27,  5%  yards  44  or  ^ 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not.  The 
pattern  5906  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

One  piece  garments  are  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand  just  now  and  are  both  so  pretty 
and  so  simple  that  their  popularity  is 
well  deserved.  This  night-gown  is 
tucked  over  the  shoulders  to  make  be¬ 
coming  and  comfortable  fullness.  The 
neck  edge  is  finished  with  beading,  which 
■is  drawn  up  by  means  of  ribbon  to  regu¬ 
late  the  size,  and  the  sleeves  can  be 
left  straight  at  their  lower  edges  or 
curved  as  preferred.  The  gown  is  cut  in 
one  piece  and  the  only  seams  are  those 
at  the  under  arm  and  sleeve  edges.  The 
tucks  are  laid  on  indicated  lines  and 
beading  finishes  the  neck.  Whether  the 
sleeves  are  left  straight  or  curved  their 
edges  can  be  finished  with  frills  of  either 
lace  or  embroidery.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
5^4  yards  36  or  3^4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  2J4  yards  of  beading,  2  yards  of 
narrow,  2  yards  of  wide  lace.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5902  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small, 
medium  and  large;  price  10  cents. 


Cuba  Eats  Fruit 

New  York  cats  meat,  Canada 
eats  pork  and  Iceland  eats  fat. 
The  colder  the  climate  the  fatter 
the  food  because  fat  heats  the 
body  and  heat  is  life. 

The  finest  fat  that  grows  makes 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

It  is  the  Norwegian  Cod  Liver 
Oil.  SCOTT’S  EMULSION  is 
full  of  heat  and  nourishment.  It 
has  a  power  in  it  that  gives 
vigor  and  new  flesh  to  those 
who  suffer  from  consumption 
and  other  wasting  diseases. 

AU  Druggist*;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  Is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  ImndB:  nor  etoop 
over  a  pall  of  dirty  water  mid 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  dc- 
^ —  light  with  the  “Kelianee.” 
j  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction* 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETA?U 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  06  Church  Street,  New  York. 


SaveTwo-Thirds 

Your  Papering  Expenses 

We  sell  direct  to  you  at  mill 
price;  and  tell  you  how  to  hang 
the  paper  yourself.  You  save  half 
the  cost  of  the  paper,  aud  all  the 
cost  of  labor.  Three  rooms  papered 
at  the  cost  of  one!  Your  choice  of 
our  newest  and  prettiest  designs. 

Free  book  of  BHinples  and  instructions  on 
request.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia 


Ruh  h  e  rhlde 

Tho  Rubber* 
ESOOtS  Boots  With 
Leather  Soles 

Made  Water-Tight 
and  Stay  So 


We  guarantee  that  a  pair  of  Rub- 
.  berhide  boots  will  outwear  two  pairs  of 
best  all  rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  wear  in  money. 

A  first  quality  rubber  boot  with  a  rubber  welt 
sole  to  which  an  outer-sole  of  the  best  heavy 
Rock  Oak  Leather  is  sewed.  Cannot  pull  apart 
or  leak.  Leather  insole  prevents  sweat. 

Can  Be  Half -Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler,  and  still  not 
leak.  Protect  the  feet.  Lots  more 
comfort.  Great  for  ditching,  spading 
or  any  bard,  wet  work. 

They  Will  Save  You 
Money 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  Can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct. 

Send  for  Catalog 

and  prices  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion 

I IIUBIJERHIDE  CO.,  8 14 Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Utase. 


5902  One-Piece  Night-Gown, 

Small,  Medium,  Large, 

may  form  the  center  of  the  bow.  These 
buttons  may  be  the  size  of  a  quarter,  or 
larger,  and  decorated  in  any  way  de¬ 
sired.  With  jet  beads  and  heavy  em¬ 
broidery  twist  very  handsome  black  silk 
buttons  may  be  made,  suitable  for  trim¬ 
ming  gowns  or  wraps,  and  they  are 
often  quite  expensive  to  buy.  What  are 
called  lingerie  buttons,  for  trimming  thin 
waists,  are  usually  for  ornament  only 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EddystoNE 

PRINTS 

Pounded  1842 . 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddystone  Prints 

The  famous  old  '‘Simpson”  brands 
made  only  In  Eddystone. 

The  standard  dress  goods  for 
beauty  and  wear  65  years  ago. 
Standard  today.  Absolutely 
fast  colors.  Made  in  the  great¬ 
est  variety  of  designs ;  some  in 
a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  De¬ 
cline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg,'.  Co.  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Recreation  on  the  Farm. 

The  conviction  has  grown  with  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  do  not  have  nearly  enough 
recreation,  not  merely  fun,  but  refresh¬ 
ment  of  body  and  mind  after  toil.  To 
my  mind  a  literary  club  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  easily  managed  and  at  the 
same  time  most  enjoyable  of  rural 
means  of  recreation.  Choose  a  good 
leader,  meet  at  different  homes  at  stated 
intervals,  have  music  and  refreshments, 
but  let  there  be  at  least  one-half  hour 
spent  in  study — biography,  history,  art — 
the  subject  is  of  less  moment  than  the 
method  of  treatment.  Have  short 
papers,  quotations,  readings,  anything 
pertaining  to  the  topic.  Such  a  club  is 
easily  organized  and  carried  on,  and 
every  rural  community  has  the  requisite 
material  right  at  hand,  if  they  only  think 
so.  But  you  may  say  this  is  work,  not 
recreation.  The  mental  stimulus,  the 
meeting  with  one’s  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  more  than  all  else,  the  uplift 
gained  by  studying  the  characters  which 
have  made  history,  or  the  places  visited 
which  we  may  never  hope  to  see  with 
our  mortal  eyes;  all  these  enlarge  our 
outlook,  making  us  forget  the  dull 
routine  and  daily  toil,  and  therefore  it 
is  recreation  in  the  best  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Surely  none  will  gainsay  the  fact  that 
reading  is  recreation.  With  the  advent 
of  the  rural  free  delivery,  which  has 
brought  to  our  doors  the  .daily  paper  and 
other  publications  fresh  from  the  press, 
and  with  the  great  variety  of  cheap  and 
excellent  literature,  I  pity  the  farmer 
whose  tables  are  bare  of  reading  matter 
and  whose  bookshelves  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  We  may  not  all  be 
able  to  visit  our  friends,  belong  to  clubs, 
etc.,  and  possibly  ill-health  may  pre¬ 
clude  any  outside  diversion,  but  for  us 
all  there  is  the  priceless  boon  of  good 
reading. 

But  if  we  desire  something  in  a  lighter 
vein,  for  no  one  cares  or  ought  to  read 
and  study  all  his  leisure  .time,  there  can 
be  organized,  in  large  variety,  the  clubs 
of  a  purely  social  nature,  where  games 
can  be  played,  with  music  for  variety 
and  refreshments  for  the  inner  man. 
Many  people  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  cards,  but  there  are  many  other 
games  which  can  be  played  for  a  part  of 
an  evening  with  much  pleasure.  Flinch 
is  one  and  crokinole  another.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  evenings  we  ever 
spent  was  at  a  large  gathering  where 
progressive  flinch  was  played.  Seven 
tables  seated  the  35  guests,  who  played 
for  10  minutes,  after  which  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  bade  the  winners  move 
up  a  table  and  the  losers  remain  where 
they  were.  Score  cards  were  punched 
each  time,  and  at  the  end  of  50  minutes 
a  small  prize  was  awarded  the  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  games  to  her  credit.  Many 
knew  nothing  of  the  game,  but  we  helped 
one  another,  and  everybody  got  acquain¬ 
ted  with  everybody  else.  The  strong 
point  about  all  progressive  games  is 
that  each  one  has  to  meet  all  the  others, 
and  the  heart-to-heart  gossips  of  mutual 
friends  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and 
the  lonely  wallflower  in  another,  is  an 
impossibility.  Crokinole,  pit  and  even 
the  old-fashioned  dominoes  may  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well,  and  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  list.  We  like  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  clubs  in  rural  communities  be¬ 
cause  wc  have  found  that  desultory 
gatherings  of  anv  kind  soon  languish  and 
die,  while  regular  meetings  bearing  the 
name  “club”  have  a  fascination  few 
people  can  resist,  be  they  literary  or  so¬ 
cial.  With  a  membership  of  about  a 
score  of  congenial  friends,  meeting  at 
stated  intervals  at  each  home  in  rota¬ 
tion,  with  games  played  progressively 
and  refreshments  at  the  close,  we  have  a 
method  of  wholesome  and  innocent  di¬ 
version  hard  to  beat  for  successfully 
drawing  together  the  scattered  friends 
and  neighbors  of  a  rural  community 
during  the  Winter  months,  especially 
when  the  long  evenings  give  ample  time 
for  such  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
last  topic,  which  may  seem  a  trivial 
form  of  recreation,  but  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods  will  not  support  the  literary  club 
and  we  must  do  something  to  keep  the 
social  instinct  alive,  keep  the  fathers  and 
mothers  from  growing  old  and  keep  our 
young  men  and  women  on  the  farm. 
Entertain  them  at  home  and  the  tide  of 
rural  emigration  cityward  will  not  take 
from  us  our  brightest  and  best,  as  it  is 
now  so  frequently  doing.  The  social  in¬ 
stinct  demands  gratification  like  any 
other  instinct  of  our  nature,  but  we 
must  look  to  it  that  the  demand  is  met 
by  refreshing,  legitimate  gratification 
and  not  by  that  which  dwarfs  alike  both 
soul  and  body. 

At  this  point  let  us  pay  our  tribute  of 
deepest  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
Grange,  a  scientific,  literary  and  social 


club  of  the  highest  order  when  properly 
conducted.  Yet  to  my  mind  the  Grange 
is  not  patronized  largely  enough  by  our 
young  men  and  women,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  social  element  is  made  quite  prom¬ 
inent  enough?  In  our  own  Grange, 
during  the  coming  year,  we  shall  try  to 
devote  more  time  to  them  than  in  the 
past,  and  have  outlined  something  like 
the  following:  Bi-monthly  meetings  in 
which  they  shall  have  entire  charge  of 
the  lecturer’s  hour,  or  a  social  hour 
given  up  to  guessing  contests,  games, 
spelling  matches,  etc.  We  need  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  get  relative  to  crops, 
feeding,  soils,  etc.,  but  we  also  need 
enough  diversion  to  promote  good  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  we  need  to  furnish  such  at¬ 
tractive  programmes  that  a  stormy  night 
will  not  keep  everybody  at  home,  nor  an 
oyster  supper  be  the  only  bait  to  insure 
a  good  attendance.  Not  that  I  depreci¬ 
ate  the  oyster  supper,  however,  for  it  is 
most  certainly  a  great  promoter  of  so¬ 
ciability,  but  we  need  weekly  as  well  as 
annual  means  of  bringing  out  a  full  at¬ 
tendance,  and  of  sandwiching  instruc¬ 
tion  and  diversion  in  such  a  manner 
that  both  shall  be  palatable,  for  after 
all  what  is  better  than  a  sandwich  ? 

The  forms  of  recreation  spoken  of 
thus  far  are  best  suited  to  the  Winter 
months,  but  the  greatest  delights  of  rural 
life  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  when  we  can 
get  out  of  doors,  under  the  trees  and  on 
the  green  grass.  Yet  to  how  many 
farmers  Summer  simply  means  long,  hot 
days  spent  in  the  hardest  kind  of  toil. 
For  myself,  I  believe  in  picnics,  and  we 
have  many  of  them.  Ottr  pocketbooks 
may  be  somewhat  leaner,  but  we  know  it 
will  all  be  made  up  to  us  in  increased 
vigor  of  body  and  rested  nerves.  Yet  if 
a  picnic  means  a  whole  day’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pies,  cakes,  raised  biscuit,  etc., 
till  we  are  too  tired  to  enjoy  anything 
the  next  day,  it  would  be  almost  better 
not  to  have  them.  If  wc  have  any  guests 
or  can  get  word  to  a  neighbor  or  two 
we  say,  “Let’s  take  our  supper  to  the 
lake  to-night,”  or  any  spot  we  may 
choose.  We  start  about  4  p.  m.  and 
return  at  seven  in  time  to  do  the  chores. 
Wc  always  keep  a  supply  of  salad  dress¬ 
ing  on  hand,  so  can  make  a  vegetable 
salad  very  quickly.  This  with  bread  and 
butter,  canned  meat  or  boiled  eggs,  cake 
or  cookies  with  materials  for  a  pot  of 
coffee,  makes  a  hearty  supper,  and  can 
all  be  prepared  in  less  than  an  hour  for 
a  large  number.  Then,  too,  there  are 
the  larger,  all-day  affairs,  Sunday 
school,  Grange  or  family  reunions. 
These  are  well  worth  a  little  more  effort, 
and  amply  repay  us  in  the  delightful 
social  intercourse'  wc  enjoy,  and  the  rest 
gained  by  a  day  spent  in  the  open  air. 

Nothing;  however,  has  brought  us 
more  pleasure  with  the  minimum  of 
effort  than  meals  served  out  of  doors. 
From  the  first  of  July  till  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  an  old  drop-leaf  table  capable  of 
seating  10  people  does  duty  on  our  front 
lawn.  It  is  not  in  the  least  ornamental, 
but  if  passers-by  laugh  at  it  we  can 
afford  to  let  them,  such  good  times  has 
it  given  us.  Here  nearly  every  warm 
day  that  we  have  guests  we  serve  dinner 
and  tea  and  sometimes  breakfast  also. 
We  keep  no  hired  help,  but  save  for 
carrying  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  lawn,  no  extra  labor  is  involved. 
And  how  city  guests,  especially,  do  en¬ 
joy  it — the  country  friends  also,  for  that 
matter,  like  the  novelty  of  the  affair 
and  the  freedom  from  restraint  which  is 
the  _  great  fascination  of  all  outdoor 
affairs. 

An  indoor  picnic  was  held  one  cold 
day  when  we  had  expected  to  eat  on  the 
lawn  and  had  invited  a  larger  number 
than  our  dining-room  would  seat.  The 
living-room  was  large  and  all  found 
seats  on  couches,  chairs  or  cushions  on 
the  floor.  'I  he  eatables  and  coffee  were 
served  from  the  dining-room ;  everyone 
laughed  and  joked  and  had  far  more 
fun  than  if  it  had  been  served  in  the 
dining-room  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  In 
these  and  many  other  ways  we  may  en¬ 
joy  the  glorious  Summer  months.  Keep 
in  the  open  air  all  you  can,  not  merely 
to  hoe  corn  and  pick  berries,  but  to  cat 
and  drink  and  stretch  oneself  out  on  the 
green  grass  or  in  a  comfortable  ham¬ 
mock  with  a  good  book  at  hand.  In 
the  Winter,  take  a  trip  to  New  York  or 
some  other  place  of  interest,  join  a  club 
or  reading  circle  and  visit  your  friends 
and  neighbors.  We  hear  much  of  late 
about  the  balanced  ration  for 'cattle  and 
liens,  but  what  about  man?  To  my 
mind  he,  too,  needs  the  balanced  ration 
of  work  and  play,  toil  and  recreation. 


I  have  in  mind  a  man  and  wife  who 
started  out  30  years  ago  to  get  rich. 
They  were  honest  and  hard-working,  but 
their  end  and  aim  was  to  make  money. 
There  was  no  time  in  their  schedule  for 
church,  reading  or  recreation.  Summer 
and  Winter,  the  only  road  they  traveled 
was  to  mill,  to  market  and  to  the  bank. 
Their  only  child,  a  son,  left  them  10 
years  ago  hating  farm  life  and  everything 
pertaining  to  it.  They  have  succeeded 
in  their  purpose — they  have  made  money, 
but  nothing  else.  Old  before  their  time, 
they  arc  leading  a  dwarfed,  isolated  life, 
the  logical  result  of  such  a  course.  Has 
it  paid?  A  thousand  times  no!  We 
shall  pass  this  way  but  once,  so  let  us 
get  all  we  can  from  life  as  we  go  along. 
Let  us  work  much,  but  play  some,  for 
“All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.”  MRS.  G.  M.  c. 


Winter  Meat  Dishes. 

Russian  Hash. — Chop  fine  two  pounds 
of  round  steak  (underdone  roast  beef 
may  be  used),  two  small  slices  of  onion 
and  a  sprig  or  two  of  parsley.  Add 
one-half  cupful  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
one-half  cupful  of  broth,  or  a  beaten 
egg  (both  may  be  used),  a  teaspoonful 
and  a  half  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Mix  together  thoroughly  and  shape  in 
a  loaf.  Turn  into  an  agate  pan  on 
which  a  slice  of  pork  has  been  laid. 
Sprinkle  the  top  with  fine  crumbs  and 
bake  about  40  minutes,  basting  four  or 
five  times  with  fat  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  soup  kettle.  Remove  to  a  serv¬ 
ing  dish;  place  hot  mashed  potato,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and 
cream  and  beaten  very  light,  around 
the  meat.  Brush  the  edges  of  the  po¬ 
tato  with  beaten  egg  and  set  the  dish 
into  the  oven  (over  a  dish  of  hot 
water  to  protect  the  plate),  to  brown 
the  edges  of  the  potato. 

Jellied  Veal. — This  is  delicious  to 
slice  cold.  Buy  a  small  piece  of  meat 
from  hind  leg  —  one  and  one-half 
pounds  will  be  ample  for  one  meal — 
three  pounds  makes  a  nice  sized  dish  if 
desired  to  serve  it  for  more  than  one 
meal,  as  it  keeps  well.  Boil  down  until 
there  is  enough  liquid  left  to  cover 
the  tenderly  cooked  meat,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  pepper  toward  the  last. 
Cut  into  tiny  squares  and  arrange  in  a 
mold  mixed  with  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  bits  of  parsley.  Cover  with 
liquid.  Stand  in  a  cold  place  until 
hard;  turn  out  of  mold  and  slice  for 
serving. 

Smothered  Roast. — This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
beef,  such  as  cross-ribs  or  round.  Wipe 
the  meat  with  a  wet  cloth.  Put  two 
yery  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  into  a  large 
frying  pan,  and  when  they  are  cooked 
to  scraps,  put  in  the  beef  and  sear  one 
side,  then  the  other.  If  you  have  a  cov¬ 
ered  casserole  or  a  large  bean  pot,  or 
even  an  iron  spider  or  frying  pan  with 
a  tin  pan  that  fits  closely  for  a  cover, 
put  the  meat  in,  rinse  out  the  frying 
pan,  pour  the  contents  over  the  meat 
and  add  enough  boiling  water  to'  come 
half  the  depth  of  the  meat.  Cover  and 
set  in  the  oven  or  on  the  back  part  of 
the  range  for  four  hours,  or  until  the 
meat  is  very  tender.  The  main  point 
is  to  cook  the  meat  slowly.  Take  up 
the  meat  and  thicken  the  gravy ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Boil  small 
onions,  changing  the  water  twice,  salt 
them  and  serve  with  the  beef  as  a 
garnish. 


The  old  Reliable” 


LANTERNS  A 


there  are  none  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ” 
made  by  R .  E.  D I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  new  york 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Estabi.ishkd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


IDEAL!  WASHER 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS?  if  It  doei 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quickei 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  on  i 
expense,  lias  Cedar  Tub  that  wil 
last  a  life-time.  Sample  machine  solt 
at  Special  Price  to  introduce  quick 
ly.  Write  l’or  circular  and  prices 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co 
box  M,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 


STEVENS 


FIREARMS 


<>• 


>-•  although  low  in 

price,  give  you  ab¬ 
solute  up-to-date  features 
and  insure  results  equal 
to  guns  of  much  higher  price. 

Stevens  Single  or  Double 
Barreled 
Shotguns 

are  equally  desir¬ 
able  for  field  or  trap 
shooting.  Made  with 
the  celebrated  Stevens 
check-hook,  and  new 
cross-bolt,  through  ex¬ 
tension  rib,  permitting 
heaviest  charges  of 
powder. 

Send  for  160  *  page 
catalog  giving  details  of 
costruction  of  Stevens 
shotguns  and  rifles  for 
men  and  boys.  Full  of 
information  every  gun¬ 
man  should  have.  Sent 
free  for  5c.  postage. 

If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  with  genu¬ 
ine  Stevens,  notify  us, 
and  we  will  ship  direct, 
express  prepaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

200  Front  Street 
Chic  ogee  Falls, Mass. .U.S.A. 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
lino  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  Dallas,  Tex. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  of  the  won¬ 
derful  price  offerings  we  are  now 
making  in  lace  curtains?  You  can 
now  curtain  your  windows  beautifully 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  It  formerly 
cost  you.  Look  for  lace  curtains  In 
one  of  our  late  Big  Catalogues.  If  you 
haven’t  the  big  book,  borrow  your 
neighbor’s;  otherwise.  If  you  would 
like  togetsome  beautiful  curtains  ata 
ridiculously  low  price,  then  on  a  postal 
card  to  us  simply  say,  "Mall  me  your 
great  lace  curtain  ofTer."  Address, 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded  by  a 


Slicker? 

Clean  -  Light 
\  Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

$300 

Everywhere 

A  J  TOWER  CO-  BOSTON  USA. 
TOWC»  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITLD.  TORONTO  CAM. 


S*WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  abicycleor 

.a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  lirst 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  & 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W0  S0II  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

and  you  save  $5  to  $20. 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Send 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  lino  of  styles. 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 
3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


. — —  ||  _ 

^  COUNT  £//£  DOHA /is  sav£d  ov£N  cost 

_  A  A/D  £Y£/?Y  T/M£  ///£ 

Sjei^unot  Range 

Proves  -  A  pood  srovt  /s  A/or  cnpap  at  any  p/?/C£. 

ask  YOUR  DEALER  AND  WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  TO 
gin.  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  n.y.  u.s.a. 
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Planning  The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  tlie  flower  lover  turns  from  other 
reading  for  a  season  to  her  annual 
perusal  of  the  seed  catalogues.  When 
a  book  is  read,  it  is  laid  aside,  but  an  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue  can  be  read  more  than 
once.  As  a  rule  the  grower  of  flowers 
makes  out  several  lists  before  one  fully 
satisfactory  is  obtained.  The  plants  de¬ 
pend  for  number  and  variety  on  several 
considerations,  which  must  never  be  lost 
Sight  of,  if  you  would  have  a  truly 
satisfactory  garden.  A  bed  of  small 
size  should  be  planted  mainly  to  the 
plants  which  require  but  little  room. 
With  the  larger  bed,  you  are  not  ham¬ 
pered  by  this  consideration,  and  can 
select  as  many  of  the  tall-growing, 
wide-spreading  ones  as  fancy  dictates. 

A  package  of  one  color  of  any  variety 
is  to  my  mind  preferable  to  the  mixed 
sorts.  For  instance,  one  year  1  raised 
a  bed  of  pink  Phlox,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  a  great  improvement  over  any  bed  of 
Phlox  I  had  raised  before,  so  now  I 
leave  the  mixed  packets  of  seed  alone, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  Chinese 
pinks.  Color  must  be  studied.  For  in¬ 
stance,  suppose  you  choose  white,  pink, 
red,  blue  and  yellow.  For  the  first  three 
colors  you  have  a  desirable  list  front 
which  to  make  your  selections;  Phlox, 
Verbenas,  Asters,  Chinese  pinks, 
(Dianthus),  etc.  For  yellow,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  Coreopsis  or  Calliopsis,  or  mari¬ 
golds.  In  blue,  the  choice  is  somewhat 
limited.  Last  year  T  selected  Anchusa 
Capensis,  a  very  satisfactory  plant,  re¬ 
sembles  the  forget-me-not;  the  flowerets, 
however,  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper 

shade  of  blue.  For  this  color  I  have 

raised  Lobelia  and  Torenia;  the  latter 
needs  some  shade  and  is  very  desirable 
for  the  Summer  hanging  basket. 

T ry  some  new  flowers  every  year. 
One  year  I  raised  the  rich  purple  helio¬ 
trope.  Contrary  to  the  catalogue,  they 
were  a  very  long  time  in  germinating; 
this  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the 

seed,  or  mine.  But  when  they  once  com¬ 
menced  growing  they  did  not  stop, 
(there  were  but  two)  and  the  second 
year  were  so  large  that  I  put  them  in 
the  cellar  when  Winter  came.  And  how 
they  did  blossom!  It  was  one  of  the 
choicest  plants  I  ever  raised  from  seed. 
Do  not  forget  to  have  some  green,  deli¬ 
cate  foliage  plant  if  possible  in  your 

garden.  A  great  deal  of  one’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  garden  depends  on 
this  preliminary  planning. 

To  those  desiring  a  flower  easy  to 
cultivate,  showy  in  the  bed,  and  making 
a  desirable  cut  flower,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  old-fashioned  snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum).  Last  year  1  bought  a 
package  of  white  snapdragon  and  found 
it  most  satisfactory.  It  is  thrifty  in 
growth,  of  bushlike  form,  a  free  and 
continuous  bloomer.  The  beautiful 
spikes  of  white  blossoms  are  excellent 
cut  flowers.  In  the  piazza  boxes  I 
sowed  some  Thunbetgia.  This  proved  a 
most  satisfactory  vine  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  is  slender-growing  but  of  thrifty 
habit.  The  flowers  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  buff,  deep  orange  and  white 
with  either  black  or  white  eye.  Salpi- 
glossis — the  velvet  flower — has  a  charm 
of  its  own  with  its  beautiful  rich  colors 
daintily  pencilled.  Though  this  flower 
has  always  allured  me  when  studying 
the  catalogues,  it  was  not  included  in 
my  order  till  last  Spring.  In  shape  it 
is  like  the  Petunia,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  The  colors  are  dark  blues, 
roses  and  yellows  most  strikingly  striped. 

There  are  always  some  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  a  flower  garden.  Mine  last 
year  was  embodied  in  my  plants  of 
Stevia  serrata.  There  was  no  fault  to 
find  with  its  thrifty  growth,  but  the 
sturdy,  bushy  plants  failed  to  show  any 
promise  of  buds  when  other  Autumn 
bloomers  were  in  their  glory.  But  at 
ldst  the  plants  were  fairly  covered  with 
flower  buds,  which  the  Frost  King  took 
as  an  offering.  My  mistake  was  in  not 
starting  the  plants  in  the  house.  All  I 


had  to  console  me  was  the  description 
that  had  allured  me:  “Produces  a  mass 
of  tiny  star-shaped,  pure  white  flowers. 
The  plant  grows  about  18  inches  high, 
stems  branching  freely  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  corymbs  of  flow¬ 
ers.”  HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Vegetable  Garden  Notes. 

Try  planting  some  of  the  tall  Lima 
beans  for  shade  about  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  windows  and  porches.  The 
vines  with  their  shining  green  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  make  an  excellent 
and  attractive  shade,  and  later  the  long 
green  pods,  well-filled  with  plump  beans, 
will  make  a  dish  relished  by  all.  Plant 
a  border  of  parsley  around  the  flower 
bed,  either  the  “Extra  Curled  Dwarf” 
with  its  bright  green  leaves  so  finely  cut 
that  they  look  like  moss,  or  the  fern- 
leaved  variety,  which  makes  a  dainty 
garnish.  Carrots  would  also  make  a 
good  'border  plant  where  the  vegetable 
garden  is  small.  The  roots  thus  raised, 
would  be  all  many  families  would  want. 
Its  fernlike  leaves  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  setting  for  a  bed  of  scarlet  ger¬ 
aniums.  The  Japanese  climbing  cucum¬ 
ber  is  a  good  variety  to  plant  where 
room  is  limited,  as  it  takes  kindly  to  a 
trellis  or  pole.  The  cucumbers  are  large 
and  pleasant  flavored.  If  you  have 
never  grown  the  yellow  corn,  include  it 
in  your  order  this  Spring.  It  is  most 
delicious.  Golden  Bantam,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  small,  but  it  is  a  reminder 
that  precious  things  come  done  up  in 
small  packages.  H.  c.  A. 

Some  Chicken  Recipes. 

Scotch  Chicken. — Cut  a  young  fowl 
into  small  joints.  Put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
a  cupful  of  bouillon,  three  sprigs  of  pars¬ 
ley,  three  small,  white  onions.  Simmer 
continuously  until  the  bird  is  tender. 
When  half  cooked  add  another  cupful  of 
bouillon  to  make  up  for  evaporation  and 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper.  When  ready  to  serve  put  the 
pieces  of  chicken  neatly  on  a  hot  platter, 
surround  with  poached  eggs;  pour  over 
the  chicken  the  gravy  from  the  pan 
which  has  been  thickened  with  a  scant 
tablespoon ful  of  flour  seasoned  with  a 
teaspoon ful  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
brought  to  a  rapid  boil. 

Bengal  Chicken  Curry. — Select  a  ten¬ 
der  young  chicken  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  but  do  not  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones.  Slice  three  onions  very  thin 
and  fry  to  a  delicate  brown  in  a  gener¬ 
ous  tablespoon  ful  of  butter.  Place  them 
with  the  chicken  in  a  stewpan.  Mix  one 
and  a  half  tablespoonful  of  curry  pow¬ 
der  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  a 
thick  paste  with  warm  stock.  Pour  into 
the  stewpan  and  add  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  cover  the  chicken.  Cover  the 
pan  tightly  and  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour  or  until  the  meat  can  lie  removed 
from  the  bones  without  the  use  of  a 
knife.  Serve  very  hot  with  boiled  rice 
in  a  separate  dish  and  have  chutney 
passed  with  the  course.  A  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  good  dash  of 
pepper  should  be  added  to  the  chicken 
when  half  cooked. 

Chicken  Turnovers. — This  is  a  delic¬ 
ious  way  to  use  small  scraps  of  cooked 
poultry  of  any  kind.  Mince  the  meat 
fine.  To  a  cupful  add  a  saltspoon  salt, 
a  few  dashes  of  pepper  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  tomato  catsup.  Add  a  half  cup 
of  water  to  a  half  cup  of  stock  or  gravy 
(or  use  one  cup  of  thin  white  sauce), 
and  heat  until  it  boils.  If  former  is 
used  thicken  with  a  teaspoon  of  browned 
flour  rubbed  into  one  teaspoon  butter; 
let  it  boil  up  a  moment,  then  add  the 
minced  chicken  and  set  over  hot  water 
until  the  batter  is  made.  For  the  bat¬ 
ter  beat  two  eggs  until  light,  mix  with 
one  and  one-half  cups  milk,  two  cups  of 
flour,  one-quarter  teaspoon  salt  and  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder.  Quickly  fry 
into  rather  large  pancakes,  having  them 
thin.  W  hen  a  light  brown  on  both  sides 
spread  some  of  the  chicken  mixture  on 
each  and  fold  like,  a  turnover.  Serve 
very  hot,  on  hot  plates. 
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Emergencies 
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For  the  Stock  on  the  Farm 


SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 


is  a  wholb 

Medicine 

Chest. 


Price,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HARDY  BLIZZARD  BELT 

To  prove  that  our  EVERGREENS  aro  HEALTHY,  HARDY 
and  Vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  SIX  tine  two  year-old 
trees,  entirely  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  every  property 
owner  who  will  answer  this  advertisement.  Mailing  ‘ 
expenses  cts.,  which  send  or  not,  as  you  please.  A 
postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue  which 
contains  many  COLORED  PLATES  of  our  BLIZ¬ 
ZARD  HBLT  FRUITS;  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  and  a 
mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers. 

We  want  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  Into  touch  with  our  HARDY 
“BLIZZARD  BELT”  stock  and  our  liberal  manner 
of  doing  business.  THIRTY-EIGHT  years’ experience 
in  growing  HARDY  “BLIZZARD  BELT”  trees. 

Wrii 


/rite  to-day. 

'The  Gardner  Nursery  Oo.« 


GG  Nursery  Ave.,  Osage,  la. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus- 


FREE  Are  you  a 

lover  of 

flowers?  I  am,  and  I  want 
every  one  to  have  plenty.  If 
you  wish,  I  will  mail  you 
free  some  of  my  beautiful 
Gladiolus  Bulbs.  They  will 
grow  anywhere  and  bloom 
for  anyone.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  about  5  cents,  which 
send  or  not  as  you  please. 

FIELD’S 
NEW  SEED  BOOK 

will  l,o  neat  to  you.  It  is  full  of 
practical  and  interesting  Seed 
Talk.  I  ought  to  know  for  I  wrote 
It  myself.  It  tolls  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  Flowers 
and  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  It 
to  1 1 8  how  I  test  seeds  and  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  “make  good.” 
Write  TODAY  before  the  bulbs 
and  the  books  aro  all  gone. 
Address, 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  26,  Chonandoah.  Iowa. 


ROSES 

108  Varieties. 

Including  all  the  choicest  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  sorts  described 
In  our  beautiful,  large  catalogue. 
Wearetlie  largest  growers  In  the 
West.  Our  plants  are  strong 
and  vigorous  and  ourprleesare 
right.  Asan  Introductory  offer, 
wo  will  furnish 

{A  Choice  Roses 
1U  - - for - 

all  desirable  sorts  Including  the  noted 
Baby  Rambler, delivered  toyou.charnes 
prepaid.  W ohave also  large  two. veur  old 
roses,  tree  roses,  choice  house  u'nd  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  iloral  novelties,  etc.  32  largo 
greenhouses — 20  acres  in  flowers.  Cata¬ 
logue  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


50c. 


VICK'S 


GUIDE 


CARDEN 

• - AND - - 

FLORAL 

A  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue,  which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  the  Best  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits,  and 

5  Packets  Vegetable  Seeds  for  I  . 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion  B* 

White  Spine  Cucumber,  Imperial  Lettuce, 

Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish 
8end  for  the  Catalog  anyway— it’s  free 

JAME8  VICK’S  SONS,  8EED8MEN 
430  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CAL/FOPjV/A  pp/vet 

Best  of  hedge  plants— grows  anywhere,  easily  pruned, 
almost  an  evergreen.  Trims  beautifully  into  all  sorts 
of  attractive  designs.  Height  18  in.  to  5  ft.  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  BOX  29.  BERLIN,  MD. 


RFDIJCKD  COLONIST  KATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTHWESTERN  JANE,  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points. 

Daily  and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping  cars. 
Double  berths  only  $7.00,  through  from  Chicago.  For  full  par¬ 
ticular-  write  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  Tourist  Dept.,  212 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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W.  E.  CALUWEl-L  CO., 

DON’T  spend  time  or 
money  on  a  cheap 
tank  when  the  CALD¬ 
WELL  TANK  costs  no 
more  and  wears  and  laH  to 
much  longer.  Red  Gulf 
OypreHs  and  scientific 
,  hooping  make  our  tanks 
leak-proof,  wear- proof 
I  aud  decay-proof. 

Thousands  sold  to 
I  prove  it,  with  many 
[right  in  your  vicinity. 
|  Ask  for  references  and 
■  illustrated  catalogue. 


/Steel,  Wood 
\  Galvanized 


Towers 


Tanks 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines, 


)' 


Illustration  Showing  Mixed  Farming  Scene  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
ami  mixed  farming  »n  the  new  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened  tor  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions),  by 
the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  of  an  in¬ 
tending  homesteader.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  160  acres 
each  are  thus  now  easily  available  in  these  grain-growing, 
stock-raising  and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neighbors, 
churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your  children,  good 
laws,  splendid  crops  aud  railroads  convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Lost  Best 
West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time  to  go  uud  whore 
to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Helpers  in  the  Home. 

Part  I. 

Tlrc  schools  in  which  are  taught  the 
old  art  with  a  new  name,  now  called 
domestic  science,  have  not  yet  filled  the 
want  that  is  everywhere  felt  of  provid¬ 
ing  helpers  for  the  home.  Talk  with 
any  student  who  expects  to  graduate 
from  such  a  school  and  she  will  tell  you 
that  her  aim  is  to  be  an  exponent  of  the 
results  of  her  training  to  other  pupils, 
or  to  conduct  a  home  of  her  own.  But 
if  it  were  suggested  that  she  enter  an¬ 
other  home  as  a  paid  worker  in  the 
domestic  art,  the  idea  would  not  be  en¬ 
tertained.  Yet  the  true  aim  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  for  the  betterment 
of  those  who  give  their  time  to  make 
our  homes  clean  and  comfortable,  and 
should  elevate  their  occupation  to  the 
position  it  deserves.  The  training 
schools  for  nurses,  with  diploma  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  place  that  calling 
among  the  desirable  professions  for 
women,  and  it  would  make  a  wonderful 
transformation  in  the  home  life  if  one 
could  engage  a  domestic  science  gradu¬ 
ate  for  the  various  departments  of 
housekeeping.  That  such  a  dream  may 
be  realized  when  our, multi-millionaires 
not  only  build  schools,  but  residences 
where  graduates  can  have  their  homes, 
and  go  out  to  their  daily  avocation, 
must  be  the  hope  of  every  thoughtful 
woman.  If  as  in  many  other-  reforms 
one  hope  is  in  the  children,  it  is  well 
to  think  of  the  youthful  immigrants  who 
come  to  this  country  from  the  Old 
World,  and  are  settled  with  housekeep¬ 
ers  all  over  the  land.  The  material  is 
there,  in  a  crude  form,  and  often  the 
impulse  to  help  and  to  become  useful, 
but  they  have  never  been  trained  in  the 
least,  and  for  these  a  domestic  science 
course  would  mean  salvation.  A  step 
in  the  right  direction  was  noticed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Hervey  Institute  in 
Montreal,  where  friendless  little  girls 
are  cared  for,  and  where  a  class  has 
been  formed  to  train  them  for  domes¬ 
tic  science.  Philanthrophy  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  for  universal  good,  and 
help  those  who  have  no  means  of  help¬ 
ing  themselves,  by  teaching  them  to  do 
the  work  well  that  is  the  necessary 
equipment  of  everv  home  helper. 

But  much  as  we  may  theorize,  who 
can  give  a  solution  to  the  domestic 
problem  as  it  stands  to-day?  To  every 
thoughtful  mind  it  must  be  felt  as  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  home  life, 
and  until  the  routine  work  is  elevated  by 
some  regular  course  of  teaching  as  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  no  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard.  Meanwhile  the 
girls  who  need  employment  will  do  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  go  into  our  kitchens, 
because  we  are  often  so  inconsiderate 
and  so  exacting  that  our  help  feel  as 
if  their  time  was  never  their  own. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  action,  and 
worse  than  all,  no  personal  interest,  be¬ 
cause  such  service  is  considered  to  de¬ 
bar  a  girl  from  the  social  advantages 
she  would  have  if  she  was  engaged  in 
any  other  employment.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  whose  home  the  same  maids 
have  been  for  22  years,  when  asked  the 
secret,  replied :  “Pay  them  well  and 
make  them  feel  at  home,”  and  she  al¬ 
ways  superintended  their  comfort  and 
consulted  and  advised  with  them  with¬ 
out  any  affectation  of  superiority. 

There  was  started  in  Boston  two 
years  ago  a  Household  Aid  Company 
that  treats  this  question  in  a  practical 
way.  It  aims  in  its  prospectus  “To 
bring  together  the  housekeeper  and  the 
household  worker  on  a  business  basis 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  both ;  to 
make  the  work  agreeable  to  young 
women  and  put  within  reach  of  house¬ 
keepers  more  intelligent  and  able  work¬ 
ers.”  An  amusing  story  in  a  late  maga¬ 
zine  gives  a  lesson  on  this  point.  A 
dozen  housekeepers  were  trying  to  en¬ 
gage  a  maid  known  to  be  efficient.  They 
interviewed  her  in  turn,  questioned  her 
capability  and  terms,  but  she  decided 
on  one  who  only  said :  “Are  you  com¬ 
ing  to  live  with  me,  Mary?”  The  im¬ 
passable  gulf  must  be  bridged  that  sepa¬ 
rates  employer  from  employee  befofe 
the  problem  will  ever  be  solved.  There 
are  many  women  who  would  find  the 
tasks  of  keeping  a  department  of  the 
home  in  order  a  pleasant  occupation  but 
for  the  position  they  occupy  in  follow¬ 
ing  it.  To  be  subject  to  call  at  any 
hour,  to  live  in  the  basement  and  sleep 
there  or  in  the  attic ;  to  be  in  such  an 
anomalous  position  that  even  the  min¬ 
ister  never  calls  at  the  basemenl  door ; 
to  be  expected  to  wear  a  cap  as  a  badge 
of  servitude;  to  eat  what  is  left  from 
the  table,  after  the  courses  have  been 
served ;  to  wash  heaps  of  dishes  after 
an  eight  o’clock  dinner,  is  not  the  way 
to  win  girls  to  domestic  science.  There 
must  be  reconstruction  in  the  home,  and 
a  return  to  more  simplicity  of  methods, 
and  of  living,  less  talk  of  “servants,” 
and  less  fault-finding,  with  some 


thought  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  “put 
yourself  in  her  place.”  ,  Few  house¬ 
keepers  realize  what  a  seven  o’clock 
breakfast  and  a  seven  o’clock  dinner  in¬ 
cludes  for  one  helper,  for  it  must  mean 
at  le^.4t  14  hours’  steady  labor  before 
the  last  dishes  are  washe'd. 

Annie  L.  Jack. 


When  Milk  Gets  Sour. 

During  the  Winter  months  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  and  keep  for  some  time  a 
quantity  of  either  sour  or  buttermilk, 
and  many  of  the  delicious,  if  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  dishes  that  may  be  made  from  it 
are  especially  appropriate  for  cold 
weather  on  account  of  their  substantial 
qualities. 

Sour  Milk  Cake. — Shortening — butter 
and  lard — size  of  an  egg,  creamed  with 
one  cup  sugar.  Break  an  egg  in  a  cup 
and  fill  cup  with  sour  milk.  Two  cups 
flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder  and  one  small  teaspoon  soda. 
Beat  all  ingredients  well.  Bake  in  loaf, 
in  moderate  oven. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — One-half  cup 
butter,  one  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  one 
egg  and  yolk  of  another,  one-half  cup 
sour  milk,  one-half  square  chocolate  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  flour. 

Patty  Cakes. — One  cup  sour  cream, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  and  one- 
half  cup  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  salt  and  nutmeg. 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  molas¬ 
ses,  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  two  and  one- 
half  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice  and  soda. 

Loaf  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  sour 
cream,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  salt,  and  a  little  cinnamon, 
two  cups  flour. 

Graham  Bread. — One  quart  sour  milk, 
two  teaspoons  soda,  salt,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  four  cups 
graham  flour,  and  four  of  white.  Bake 
one  hour  in  slow  oven. 

Corn  Bread. — One  egg,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  salt,  two  cups  sweet  milk  and  two 
of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup 
white  flour  and  three  cups  cornmeal. 
Steam  two  hours  and  bake  15  minutes. 

Corn  Cakes. — One  cup  sour  milk,  one- 
half  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  flour,  two 
cups  cornmeal,  six  tablespoons  sugar, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoon  soda.  Bake 
in  little  cakes. 

New  England  Brown  Bread. — Two 
cups  cornmeal,  one  cup  graham  flour,  and 
one  of  white  flour,  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  cups  sour  milk,  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one  cup  seeded  raisins,  one 
cup  currants;  steam  three  hours. 

Waffles. — One  pint  sour  milk,  one  pint 
flour,  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda;  serve  with 
butter  and  maple  syrup. 

Steamed  Fruit  Pudding. — One  quart 
sour  milk,  two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  fresh  raisins  or  fresh  fruit,  one 
large  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  flour  to  make 
a  stifif  batter.  Steam  two  hours.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

Sour  Cream  Pie. — One  cup  sour  cream, 
one  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  one- 
half  cup  seeded  raisins,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  vinegar;  bake  in  one  crust. 

Chocolate  Cookies. — One  cup  butter, 
two  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  each  of 
sour  milk  and  sour  cream,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  each  vanilla 
and  lemon,  one  square  melted  chocolate, 
flour  enough  to  roll. 

Doughnuts. — One-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  and 
vanilla,  flour  enough  to  roll. 

Buttermilk  Soup.— In  a  deep  kettle 
brown  thoroughly  butter  size  of  an  egg. 
When  well  browned  add  a  slice  of  bread 
broken  in  bits,  and  when  the  bread  has 
absorbed  the  butter,  turn  in  one  quart 
of  buttermilk.  As  soon  as  this  reaches 
the  boiling  point,  pour  in  a  paste  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  pint  of  buttermilk,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  egg,  three  tablespoons 
flour,  well  blended,  and  stir  until  the 
whole  comes  to  a  boil.  Remove  after  a 
moment  of  boiling,  as  the  heat  will 
curdle  the  soup. 

Cottage  Cheese. — Take  a  pan  of  thick, 
firm  sour  milk  and  set  at  the  back  of  the 
range  where  the  heat  is  very  temperate. 
After  a  time  turn  the  mass  over  very 
carefully  with  a  spoon,  that  both  sides 
may  be  heated  alike.  Remove  from  the 
fire  before  the  curd  becomes  hard,  and 
drain  carefully  from  the  whey.  Work 
fine  with  the  hands,  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sour 
cream.  For  a  change  some  finely  chopped  ! 
onion  may  be  added  and  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement. 

Sour  cream  is  delicious  added  to 
baked  fish,  and  is  excellent  with  baked 
potatoes.  alice  m.  asiiton. 


Cornish 


Pianos  and  Organs 
Sent  On  Free  Trial 


Easy  Installments.  Make  Your  Own  Terms. 


Do  Not  Buy  a.  Piano  or 
Organ  Until  You  Have 
Read  the  Cornish  Booh 

Lot  us  show  you  how  you  can  obtain  a  highest 
grade  l'iano  or  Organ  fora  year’s  free  trial 
before  you  need  decide  to  keep  It.  We  will 
send  you  Free  the  WONDERFUL, 
CORN  IN  II 150  OK,  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  piano  and  organ  catalogue  ever  print¬ 
ed,  showing  the  choicest  of  our  50  styles  In 
miniature.  Do  not  think  of  buying  a  piano  or 
organ  until  you  have  read  this  book.  Every 
intending  purchaser  should  have  It,  for  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cornish  plan  you  save  one-third. 

We  give  you  two  years  credit,  if 
needed.  Let  us  explain  to  you  how  you  can 
buy  a  llrst-class  piano  as  low  as  any  dealer 
and  why  no  manufacturer 
who  sells  through  deal¬ 
ers  can  quote  you  as  low 
prices  as  we  do. 


We  save  you  $100  and  more  on 
the  purchase  of  a  piano.  Wo 
have  been  doing  this  same  thing 
for  over  60  yenrs. 


(ORNISH  (0. 


Wav©  on©-tli!rd— buy- 
on  the  Cornish  plan. 

Washington,  N.J, 


157  Willow  St.. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Gambling  in  Paint 

There  is  no  need  of  the  long  chances  the 
average  property-owner  takes  of  losing 
his  investment  when  he  paints  his  house, 
barn  or  vehicles.  Absolutely  none. 

There  is  a  sure  test  for  pure  White  Lead  and 
another  nearly  as  certain  for  Linseed  Oil. 

We  will  explain  these  tests  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
and  will  supply  the  necessary  equipment.  We  do  it  as  a  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  the  purity  of  every  pound  of  White 
Lead  guaranteed  by  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter.  Write  for 

Test  Equipment  8. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is 
nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.] 
Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


<77larlizi 


THE  Martin  Model  1894  is  a  medium  light  weight  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle,  a  well  proportioned,  finely  balanced  gun  with  all  the 
advantages  and  comforts  of  foe  Martin  solid-top.  side-eject¬ 
ing  construction.  It  is  quick  and  easy  of  operation,  accurate  up  to 
300  yards  and  a  very  pleasant  gun  to  carry  and  to  shoot. 

For  settled  districts  and  farming  country  where  the  shooting  at 
woodchucks,  badgers,  foxes,  'coons,  hawks,  etc.,  is  at  ranges  from 
100  to  200  yards,  the  .25-20  and  .32-20  rifles  with  the  black  and 
low-pressure  smokeless  loads  cannot  be  equalled,  for  accuracy  and 
safety.  The  factory  ammunition  for  the  Model  94  rifles  is  cheap, 
and  can  be  reloaded  at  very  small  cost. 

Tho  up-to-date  sportsman  needs  the  ‘ ‘  Martin  Rook" 
every  day  in  the  year.  It.  contains  1116  pages  of  live  sttitf 
for  (tie  man  who  loves  a  good  gun,  and  wants  to  know  every¬ 
thing  about  it.  ITtli Ill  for  A  stamps  postage. 

772ar//si  firearms  Co, 


A  BARGAIN 


A  rubber  boot  gets  mere  real  r>t#» 

.  _ - - hard  wear  than  any  other*”04300* 

1 r  ar  boot  made.  If  It’s  made  of  poor  rubber,  or  if  it’s  not  made  With  tho 
M  /«/  lt  soon  goes  to  pieces.  Buffalo  Brand  Rubber 

M  /  W  Roots  are  made  right,  of  pure  Para  rubber— to  stand  the  BMUtratO , 
—  •*  hardest  kind  of  service.  You’ll  get  boots  that  won’t  crack  t£rand  s 

or  leak  and  that  will  always  stav  soft  and 
pliable,  if  vou’11  buy  the  Buffalo  Brand. 

Dealers  sell  them.  Look  for  the  label  on ' 
every  boot.  Free  booklet  O  tells  how  wo' 

_  _  make  them.  Write  for  it  today. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  17  8.  Pearl  Bt...  Buffalo,  New  York 


—  —  -  naraesc  Kina  or  ser\ 

BOOTS! 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A  wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  ut  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a  chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumberfor  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet¬ 
ing  house,  crib,  store,  factory,  anil  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc¬ 
tion  muter iul.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  niuko  a  eomplete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  Lumber,  Sash  Doors, 
Nails,  Pooling.  Biding, Ceiling,  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material  Wo  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  havo 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  you  80  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stock  and  will  bo  glad  to  havo  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  tho  lumber  we  are  offering,  nnd  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  what 
wo  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chieugo;  wo  can 
easily  sell  you  by  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  wo  will  easily  ••  Show  You.”  On  application  wo  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  whv  can’t  you?  Write  us  to-day.  WE  PUR¬ 
CHASED  EVERY  EXPOSITION,  INCLUDING  THE  SSO.OOO.OOO  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS’  FAIR.  Send  for  our  Froo  OOO  page  Catalog  No.  C.M.  57.  It  quotes 
low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supplies 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DOES  CATTLE  FEEDING  PAY? 

I  find  that  very  few  farmers  and 
cattle  feeders  keep  sufficiently  accurate 
account  of  their  transactions  and  amount 
of  feed  used,  to  form  a  very  clear  idea 
as  to  the  actual  profit  when  the  stock  is 
sold.  Except  in  a  few  cases  where  a 
land  owner  and  a  tenant  are  in  partner¬ 
ship.  no  record  of  the  matter  is  kept  at 
all,  and  the  price  when  sold,  minus  the 
cost,  in  a  general  way  represents  the 
labor  of  the  farmer,  the  draft  on  soil 
fertility  and  may  or  may  not  represent 
an  actual  profit.  At  a  recent  farmers’ 
institute,  where  the  seeming  lack  of 
profit  in  cattle  feeding  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  was  shown  that  while  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  failed  to  show  a  profit,  yet 
every  cattle  feeding  farmer  present  had 
a  comfortable  bank  account ;  and  as  an 
explanation  of  this  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  it  was  stated  by  one  farmer  that 
the  bank  account  came  out  of  the  soil, 
while  another  stoutly  maintained  that 
his  had  come  out  of  his  constitution.  I 
have  secured  some  figures  in  a  recent 
cattle  deal  that  came  under  my  notice. 
The  firm  of  Evans  and  Dines  being  a 
partnership  concern,  all  data  have  been 
carefully  kept. 

Statement : 

January  9,  1907. 

30  steers,  23,040  pounds,  $4.10. ..  .$944.04 


Commission  . •  10.00 

Exchange  .  1.90 

Freight  .  36.02 


$995.56 

January  17,  1907. 

30  steers,  24.250  pounds,  $4.15.  .  .$1,006.37 

Commission  . 10.00 

Exchange  .  2.00 

Freight  .  40.01 


$1,058.38 

995.56 


$2,053.94 

Less  one  steer  injured  and  paid  for  35.00 

$2,018.94 

Interest  on  investment,  six  per 

cent  .  112.59 

450  bushels  corn,  50  cents .  225.00 

1.600  shocks  fodder,  10  cents....  160.00 

Pasture,  59  steers,  seven  months, 

$1.25  516.25 


Total  cost  . $3,032.78 

Sold  December  12,  1907. 

59  steers,  67,390  pounds.  4.35 ....  $2,931.46 
Estimated  gain  of  hogs  after 

cattle  1.740  pounds,  $6.25 .  108.75 

$3,040.21 

Less  cost  .  3,032.78 


Net  profit  .  $7.43 

The  one  steer  lost  was  crippled  in 


transit  and  paid  for  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  Fifty-eight  hogs  following  the 
cattle  during  the  00  days  the  cattle  were 
getting  corn  made  a  gain  of  30  pounds 
each.  The  steers  gained  354  pounds 
each  in  a  little  less  than  11  months. 
The  were  grade  Short-horns,  dishorned 
and  of  good  quality.  The  cattle  were 
purchased  in  Chicago,  through  a  live 
stock  commission  company  and  were 
shipped  here  (Highland  Co.,  OhioY, 
driven  to  the  farm  and  put  on  shock 
corn  as  the  statement  shows.  In  the 
Summer  they  were  pastured  and  later 
were  fed  until  sold.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  finished  for  market  and  as  | 
corn  was  very  high  and  hogs  and  cattle 
slumping  off  in  price,  the  cattle  were  J 
sold  to  another  feeder  who  intended  to 
finish  them  for  market. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Evans  and  Dines 
have  a  net  profit  of  $7.43  on  this  deal, 
which  is  apparently  very  small.  Of 
course  there  is  the  manure,  but  the  labor  : 
of  feeding  offsets  that.  If  we  consider 
that  the  pasture,  corn,  fodder  and  money 
are  commodities  to  be  marketed,  and 
that  the  cattle  in  this  case  were  a  very 
convenient  market,  the  matter  looks  ! 
more  favorable.  Evans  and  Dines  in¬ 
form  me  that  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  1907,  they  could  have  sold  these 
cattle  for  $4.80.  If  we  deduct  a  gain  of 
one  pound  per  steer  for  the  ensuing  60 
days,  which  gives  instead  of  67360 
pounds,  63850,  which  at  $4.80  gives 
$3064.80  to  which  add  the  profit  from 
the  hogs,  and  we  have  a  total  return  of 
$3173.55;  deducting  the  cost  we  have  left 
a  net  profit  of  $141.77.  After  all,  this  re¬ 
sult  is  not  really  an  argument  against 


THtefi  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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cattle  feeding,  but  it  shows  that  corn  is 
not  a  profitable  feed  for  cattle.  The 
value  of  the  corn  fed  was  $225  and  of 
this  the  hogs  made  use  of  $108.75  worth. 
It  is  true  that  the  hogs  were  sold  at  a 
high  price,  which  accounts  for  some  of 
the  profit  from  this  source,  but  from  ob¬ 
servation  I  believe  that  the  hogs  should 
get  the  corn  direct,  and  the  cattle,  as  a 
side  line,  should  get  the  pasture  and 
roughage.  Unless  ground,  cattle  cannot 
manage  corn  to  advantage,  while  hogs 
can,  and  the  latter  should  get  the  corn 
direct,  unless  one  has  to  compromise 
with  the  labor  problem.  There  are 
many  corn  belt  farmers  who  do  not  feed 
hogs  for  fear  of  cholera  and  because  of 
their  freedom  from  mortality,  feed  cattle 
only,  and  the  frequent  complaint  is  that 
the  manure  pile  represents  their  profit. 
It  is  only  too  true.  On  a  corn  farm 
cattle  as  the  principal  stock  are  unprofit¬ 
able,  but  as  a  side  line  they  may  be 
highly  profitable.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Sulphur  for  Rats  and  Mice. 

R.  F.  R.,  Rchmond,  Va. — I  saw  in  a 
local  paper  that  flowers  of  sulphur  would 
drive  away  rats  and  mice.  A  farmer  gives 
it  as  his  own  experience,  that  using  a 
pound  to  a  handful  of  corn,  sprinkled 
slightly  from  top  to  bottom  all  through  the 
corn,  and  sprinkled  in  and  around  holes, 
will  drive  them  away.  How  about  being 
sprinkled  around  fruit  trees? 

Ans. — We  have  never  noticed  that 
rats  and  mice  have  such  a  dislike  for 
sulphur.  What  do  readers  say? 


The  teacher  was  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  ’’egotism”  to  the 
class.  “Who  is  it,”  he  said,  “who  ex¬ 
pects  never  to  be  neglected,  who  expects 
the  best  of  everything,  imagines  that  he 
is  the  centre  of  everything,  who  never 
thinks  of  nor  does  anything  for  any¬ 
body  else,  but  expects  everything  done 
for  him?”  “Please,  teacher,”  said  a 
small  boy,  one  of  a  large  family,  “the 
baby.” — FI  iegende  Blaetter. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs  °‘t 

right  price.  Also  COLLIE  PUPS. 

F.  O.  HEASLE  Y,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Mercer.  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  all  ages;  service  boars;  gilts, 
open  and  bred.  15  choice  Shrop.  ewes,  due  to  lamb  in 
Mar.  All  Reg.  Oedar  Lawn  Farm, Ludlowville.N.Y. 


pUCCU|RCQ— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

briLOmnCO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  K'-'.S.K: 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange>N.J. 

C  A  D  C  A  I  P  2  span  of  mare  mules;' 7 
*  ■*  yrs.  old:  weight  about  1,600 

lbs.  each.  W.  T.  NEWSOM,  R  2,  Columbus,  Ind. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 


Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’otli  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 


JOE.  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ivy. 


JACKS. 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
everissued  by  anyjack  Breeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  If  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  E.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  AUCTION  SALE. 

100  Imported  Draft  Stallions,  Mares  in  Foal, and  German  Coach  Stallions  100 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

NEWARK,  <)..  Wednesday,  March  I8tli,  1908. 

Sale  commencing  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  sharp.  Held  under  cover. 
Farmers  and  breeders  will  find  just  what  they  want  at  reasonable' 
prices.  It  will  be  the  greatest  sale  of  draft  horses  held  in  America. 
A  number  of  mares  well  mated  and  mostly  in  foal.  A  number  of 
draft  geldings  bred  from  my  best  stallions  and  a  number  of  high- 
acting  coach  teams  and  single  drivers  will  be  sold  at  this  sale. 

Terms  of  sale  made  known  on  day  of  sale.  Those  expecting  to 
give  notes  must  furnish  Bank  references.  Send  for  catalogs  which 
which  will  he  out  soon.  Newark,  O.  is  on  the  B.&  O.  &  Pan  Handle 
R.R.  and  several  electric  lines.  You  can  come  and  go  every  hour. 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  ll4  miles  from  the  city,  west.  Free 
conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm.  Citizens  'Phone  2110;  Bell 
'Phone  651 W.  COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Drop. 


THE  CLARK  EARM  ITEI1E 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CA TILE 


GENIE  CliOTIIIIiDE  48097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  ]l>s.  milk,  4.642  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  639.4  lbs.  milk,  24.037  lbs.  fat  and  30.046  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2601.2  lbs,  milk,  93.J56  lbs.  fat  and  116.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  bv  PONTIAC  CHI  BON  .'191211,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengervekl 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  IDs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

w.  W.  CHENEY,  IVtaxilivLis,  TV.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  Dull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymba  3d’s  Pledge  Clothilde  sold  for  16000,  has  A. B.O- 
record  of  613.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butler  in  7  days,  2029.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  In  30  days,  100. r,  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World's  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  090.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  In  7  days. 
.  Write  us  your  needs  In  llolsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -------  Route  1.  FA  BUTS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  nEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  lierd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


ECALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
ana  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

lift"  *  Full  Age  Sows  Lred  for  March  far- 

\hl  ^  1 1  L  L  L  U  rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  hred  for  March 

I  Ln  ami  A|,ril  Arrowing:  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ageH,  ami  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

KICHAKI)  H.  STONK,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y» 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  ^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Lonis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J .  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berksbires, 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Pall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Hoisteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochranville,Pa 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  We  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  tered  Stock,  not  related. 

Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice— *20.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  second  choice— *15.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  third  choice— *12.00. 


DR.  J.  H.  MARSHALL,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Heury  W.  Jeffers,  Plaiusboro,  N.  J. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.i,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN =FRIESI  AN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  cl 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
P.  1J.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  bo  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

REG,  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ST0CK7 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  tine  yearling  hull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  be  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  be  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLENNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JF^L^^HOUGHTOb^Sec^j-BrattleborOj^H. 


DAIRY  COWS  — 9an  furn»sh  High  Grade 

UHin  I  UUVTOa  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOR.  SAL.E 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazv,  N.  Y. 


Springdale  Hoisteins— Are  producers,  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  and  richly  bred.  A  grand  lot  of  bulls, cows, 
heifers  and  calves,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write, mating  vain*,  H.M.Lyon  &  Sons, Wyalusing.Pa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLEiSSSl 

bulls  of  royal  breeding.  The  best  to  cross  on  dairy 
cows.  Also  females  of  any  age. 

ltose  Dale  Stock  Farms,  Jefferson  ton,  Va. 


FOR  ftAI  F-Bed  Polled  CALVES  and 
rv/n  OMI-E,  j  c.  PIGS.  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Yr. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


mPADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
I  HI llll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White, Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


fJlTHOC  JERSEYS- Purebred  5  mos.  old,  males 
and  Gilts,  not  akin,  $10  to  $12.  Pedigrees  fur¬ 
nished.  I  never  had  a  dissatisfied  customer. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Fairpoint,  O. 


nUROC  JERSEY  PIGS,  exceptionally  fine, 
from  registered  stock.  *5.  Also  Collie  Pups. 
HUGH  BRINTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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ICE  FOR  COOLING  MILK. 

IIow  much  ice  will  it  take  to  cool  4,500 
pounds  of  milk  from  a  temperature  of  100 
down  to  40  degrees?  IIow  much  ice  would 
it  take  per  month,  getting  the  average  for 
the  entire  year,  to  carry  a  cold  storage 
room  at  a  temperature  of  45  degrees?  This 
room  is  20  feet  square  and  is  thoroughly 
insulated.  The  main  door  of  this  room  is 
opened  from  15  to  20  times  per  day  and 
carries  about  5.000  pounds  of  milk  and 
cream,  which  enters  the  room  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  degrees.  investigator. 

The  refrigerating  capacity  of  a  pound 
of  ice  at  32  degrees  changed  to  water 
at  32  degrees  is  142  British  thermal 
units  (B.  T.  U.)  If  4,500  pounds  of 
milk  are  to  be  cooled  from  100  to  40 
degrees,  which  is  lowering  the  tem¬ 
perature  60  degrees,  the  number  of 
thermal  units  of  refrigeration  required 
will  lie  between  60  X  4500  =  270000, 
and  60  X  4500  X  -9  =  243000,  according 
as  the  amount  of  solids  vary  in  milk 
from  normal  to  zero.  It  is  customary 
to  take  the  specific  heat  of  milk  at  .9, 
that  of  water  being  l.  The  refrigerat¬ 
ing  power  of  a  pound  of  ice,  supposing 
absolutely  no  loss,  would  be  142  heat 
units  plus  8,  the  difference  between  32 
and  40  degrees  named  by  Investigator, 
or  150  refrigerating  units.  The  above 
numbers  divided  by  150  give  1800  and 
1620  as  tlie  number  of  pounds  of  ice 
required  to  cool  4500  pounds  of  milk 
from  100  down  to  40  degrees.  There 
are  so  many  factors  which  influence  the 
loss  of  heat  from  refrigerating  rooms 
that  only  the  roughest  approximations  in 
the  line  of  calculations  of  the  amounts 
of  ice  required  to  maintain  a  specified 
temperature  are  possible.  Such  rough 
approximations  arc  made,  but  very  wide 
margins  must  be  allowed.  For  storage 
rooms  having  a  capacity  of  1000  up  to 
say  40,000  cubic  feet,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  50  to  100  British  thermal  units 
per  cubic  foot  per  24  hours.  This  would 
mean  the  consumption  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000  pounds  of  ice,  stated  in  round 
numbers.  These  figures  may  be  taken 
as  representing  average  Summer  tem¬ 
perature  surroundings  and  based  on  a 
cubical  contents  of  storeroom  equal  to 
3,200  cubic  feet,  taking  the  height  of  the 
room  named  at  eight  feet. 

_ F.  H.  KING. 

GROWING  FODDER  ON  OLD  SOD. 

I  have  a  field  of  from  12  to  15  acres 
which  I  want  to  get  into  good  grass  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  four  cows  and 
horse  to  feed,  and  yet  my  hay  supply  is 
already  running  out.  Igist  season  was  my 
first  here.  It  seems  as  if  that  amount  of 
land  should  produce  more  than  enough 
hay  to  feed  my  stock.  Part  of  land  (say 
two  acres),  is  good  bottom  land,  remainder 
more  upland,  and  the  upper  part  is  quite 
light  and  sandy.  The  subsoil  is  mostly 
clay.  There  is  a  mixture  on  it  now  of 
mostly  1  imothy.  Red-top  and  June  grass, 
etc.  Would  it  he  well  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  clover  seeded,  especially  on  the  meadow 
strip?  if  i  sow  oats  and  peas  on  part 
of  it,  what  proportion  shall  I  use,  and  do 
I  sow  them  together  or  at  different  times? 
If  you  can  tell  me  how  I  can  get  this  field 
into  good  heavy  grass  to  he  used  for  above 
stock  principally  it  will  he  a  great  help  to 
me.  I  retail  milk  in  the  village,  and  of 
course  I  want  the  bulk  of  hay  to  he  of  use 
to  the  cows.  Would  it  he  wise  to  try  a 
small  strip  of  the  meadow  land  in  Alfalfa? 

Andover,  N.  II.  p.  s.  ji. 

1  f  you  have  only  one  horse  to  work 
with  and  your  plan  is  to  get  fodder 
enough  to  feed  the  stock  without  great 
cost  we  should  plan  about  as  follows : 
Leave  the  best  of  the  grass  and  give  it 
a  fair  dressing  of  some  good  fertilizer 
high  in  nitrogen.  Put  in  what  you  can 
readily  handle  to  oats  and  peas.  Manure 
the  ground  you  intend  to  plant  and 
sow  v/2  bushels  of  Canada  peas  on  top 
of  the  ground.  Plow  them  under  with 
a  light  plow.  Then  sow  on  the  rough 
furrows  three  bushels  of  oats.  Before 
you  sow  soak  the  oats  in  formalin  and 
water.  Take  a  pint  of  formalin  in  16 
gallons  of  water.  Spread  the  oats  on  a 
tight  floor  and  sprinkle  the  liquid  over 
them  until  they  are  wet.  Then  shovel 
into  a  pile  and  cover  with  a  blanket  two 
hours.  Then  spread  out  and  dry.  This 
will  destroy  the  germs  of  smut  and  give 
you  better  oats.  Cover  the  seed  with 


a  light  harrow.  We  should  seed  with 
the  oats  six  quarts  of  Red  clover  seed 
per  acre.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  had 
a  good  clover  seeding  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  not  .sure.  We  would  then  plow  up 
more  of  the  old  sod,  using  some  manure 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  sow  corn  quite 
thickly  in  drills  3l/2  feet  apart.  Use  a 
local  corn  that  gives  a  good  stalk  and 
give  it  good  culture.  Fodder  corn  well 
cured  will  give  you  more  forage  than 
you  can  cut  from  the  old  sod.  At  the 
last  cultivation  of  part  of  this  corn  we 
would  seed  rye  between  the  drills  at  the 
rate  of  five  pecks  per  acre — covering 
the  seed  with  the  cultivator.  This  will 
give  you  early,  green  forage  the  next 
year.  \\  e  would  cut  the  corn  fodder  on 
the  other  part  early.  Get  it  off  and  then 
plow  the  ground  and  fit  it  for  seeding, 
using  manure  or  fertilizer.  Sow  at  the 
rate  of  12  quarts  of  Timothy  and  eight 
of  Red-top  per  acre,  if  possible,  just 
before  a  shower,  and  have  the  soil  as 
fine  as  possible.  If,  after  the  oats  and 
peas  are  cut  the  clover  is  starting,  let 
it  alone  to  grow.  If  the  clover  has  been 
killed  out  plow  and  fit  the  land  and 
sow  grass  seed  as  above.  If  you  had 
teams  and  tools  to  do  it  with  you  could 
plow  up  all  the  grass  land  after  mowing, 
fit  it  by  thorough  working  and  seed  all 
to  grass.  With  only  one  horse  this  will 
not  be  possible.  Do  not  try  to  plow  up 
in  one  season  more  than  you  can  work 
well.  By  following  this  plan  you  will 
increase  your  crop  of  fodder  and  grad¬ 
ually  get  your  meadows  reseeded.  As 
for  Alfalfa,  we  would  begin  by  trying 
a  small  patch.  The  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  it  in  New  England  are  not 
very  brilliant.  _ 

Botanical  Specimens. — I  was  much  In¬ 
terested  In  (lie  “Monstrous  Asparagus 
Stalk-’  on  page  70.  I  have  made  a  botani¬ 
cal  specialty  of  collecting  freaks  such  as 
twin  flowers,  bifurcated  leaf  tips,  etc.  I 
have  a  “fasciated”  orange  stem  having  all 
of  the  leaves  changed  to  thorns,  and  In 
the  10  years  I  spent  in  Florida  saw  but 
one  other.  I  have  in  my  herbarium  an  ox- 
eye  daisy  (Rudbeckia  hirta)  that  grew  flat 
stemmed.  The  flowers  had  a  black  center 
1%  Inch  long  and  curved  lengthwise.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  growth  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  excessive  moisture.  Now 
for  a  shock  to  this  theory.  I  have  alslo 
collected  about  30  twin  white  daisies  and  all 
of  them  without  exception  have  been  found 
in  the  driest  places  imaginable,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  them  on  the  dry  sides  of 
railroad  embankments.  We  know  how  the 
common  dandelion  is  inclined  that  way.  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  gutters  of  country  village 
streets,  but  it  has  both  excess  of  moisture 
and  fertility.  Water  sprouts  on  orange 
trees  I  often  noticed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  trifoliate  form  of  some  ar¬ 
boreal  ancestor.  george  s.  graves. 

New  York. 


C.  M.  MOSEMAN  6  BRO. 

128  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


TRADE 


MARK 


SINGLE 

PLOUGH  HARNESS 


LESS 

COLLAR, 


DOUBLE 

PLOUGH  HARNESS 


LESS 

COLLAR, 


Delivered  Freight  Paid. 
OUR  OWN  MAKE. 

STJITABDF  COLLARS  from 
$2.00  to  $3.50  each. 

FINE  HARNESS, 

beautifully  mounted  for  stylish  turnouts. 

TANDEM  SETS.  TEAM 
«S  WORK  HARNESS. 

for  every  purpose  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Headquarters  for  all  Veterinary 
Remedies  and  Stable  Accessories. 

Established  over  40  Years. 

Agents  Elliman’s  Embrocation, 

Clark’s  English  Horse  Clippers. 


CREAM, 


If  you  are  selling  your  whole  milk  to 
the  Creamery  you  are  not  getting  as 
much  profit  from  your  cows  as  you  should. 
In  fact  you  are  losing  50  per  cent.  With¬ 
out  increasing  your  feed  bills  one  penny  or 
milking  another  cow  you  can  double  your 
cream  profits.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  Sharpies 


Tubular  Separator 


gets  all  the  cream  in  the  milk — it  skims  out  every 
cent  of  profit,  so  that  you  can  turn  it  into  cash. 
Here’s  one  letter  that  tells  the  story  of  how  to 
double  your  cream  profits  : 


Union  Mills,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  a  Sharpies  “'ubular. 
Before  we  bought  it,  we  had  been  selling  our 
milk  to  a  creamery  at  Union  Mills,  getting  not 
more  than  S8.00  a  month,  but  since  we  have 
the  Tubular,  we  have  been  getting  twice 
more,  and  are  so  satisfied  with  the  Tubular. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Miller 


Such  proof  as  this  ought  to  convince  you  that 
a  “Tubular”  will  be  a  money-maker  for  you.  The 
extra  profit  will  soon  pay  for  the  separator  while  it 
will  keep  right  on  earning  these  big  profits  for  years. 
Write  today  for  our  new  catalog  and  free  copy  of 
that  valuable  book,  “Business  Dairying.”  Ask 
for  book  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Toronto,  Can.  Chicago.  III. 


FREE 


I5’"35cr,. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


Are 


You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so.  Your  COWS  are  not  Profitable 

Don't  You  Think  You  Had  Best  Find 
Out  Now  What  the  Trouble  is? 

This  Rook  Tells,  how  to  fine!  out  and  how  to  correct  the  trouble.  It  Is  FREE. 

It  was  written  by  Dr.  David  Roberts,  eminent  Cattle  Specialist,  now  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  of  Wisconsin. 

He  Knows,  because  he's  studied  and  investigated  cattle  diseases  for  o-er  20  years, 
lie  Sais,  ‘•Abortion  Is  the  most  common  and  destructive  of  all  cattle  diseases.” 
Ilo  Discovered  a  treatment  for  Abortion  which,  has  been  tested  In  hundreds  of 
herds,  and  lias  been  successful  In  every  case. 

“llio  Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  is  a  168  page  cloth  bound  book  and  tells  all 
about  the  Dr.  David  Roberts  Anti -Abortion  Serum  treatment,  and  how  to  administer 
Jt  yourself. 

l'ill  out  the  coupon  below  and  get  the  book  now.  Do  not  wait  till  your  cows  abort 

or  show  advanced  symptoms  of  the  dls 
ease  Do  not  wait  even  Lntil  they  are  sick. 

Apparently  healthy  cattle  very  often 
have  the  germs  of  Abortion  in  the  system. 
That  is  the  time  to  stamp  it  out. 

The  book  gives  directions  for  discovering 
the  tlrst  symptoms.  The  way  to  make  your 
herd  prolltable  is  to  stamp  out  all  disease. 
The  way  to  keep  it  prolltable  is  to  keep 
disease  out.  That  can  only  be  done  bv  de¬ 
tecting  tbe  first  appearance  of  the  germs 
anq  giving  prompt  treatment. 

You  can’t  begin  too  soon  with  Abortion.  The 
germs  are  often  in  the  calves  and  heifers, 
awaiting  the  period  of  gestation  to  attack 
the  cow  and  the  embryo  calf. 

Rut  no  matter  how  far  the  disease  of  Abor 
tion  has  advanced,  we  offer  a 

GUARANTEED  TREATMENT 

We  guarantee  to  stamp  out  the  germs  of  contagious  Abortion  In 
every  case  where  I)r.  Roberts’  Ant  I- Abort  Ion  Serum  Is  administered 
according  to  directions  in  “The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian.”  In 
case  of  failure  we  return  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  so  simpte  that  a  boy  can  give  It  with  the  best  results. 
You  want  the  book  anyway  It  gives  information  about  all  live  stock, 
their  care  and  treatment  for  all  diseases. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  till  out  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
send  It  to  us 

If  you  will  do  this  at  once  wo  will  also  send  you  a  50  cent  cattle  journal. 
“The  Cattle  Specialist,”  one  year  free. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.»  522  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 


THE  LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteon  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  lending  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined. 

Our  horses  are  all  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  and  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  £#  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  522  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis. 

I  own — ..cows . horses . hogs....  .sheep . poultry.  Please  send  me  1! 

FREE  the  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian.  I  enclose  10c  for  postage. 

M 

Name . . . . . . . . . . . . . * 


R.  F.  D.  No . P.  O . State .  ... 

Also  send  “The  Cattle  Specialist”  FREE  for  one  year. 
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BUTTER  FROM  ONE  COW. 

L.  D.,  of  Connecticut,  asks  how  best 
to  make  butter  from  one  cow.  We 
strain  the  milk  into  shallow  pans  in  the 
Summer  and  set  for  cream  to  rise  in  a 
cool  cellar.  In  the  Winter  the  milk 
is  set  in  basins  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen. 
This  shelf  is  placed  below  another  shelf, 
and  from  the  upper  one  hangs  a  cur¬ 
tain,  valance  like,  which  conceals  the 
lower  one  and  protects  the  milk  from 
dust.  \  he  milk  is  skimmed  after  being 
set  for  .'56  or  48  hours,  and  the  cream 
is  kept  in  a  jar  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  milk.  I  have  a  small  barrel  churn 
and  churn  twice  a  week  in  Summer  and 
every  five  or  six  days  in  Winter.  We 
have  only  one  cow  and  use  a  good  deal 
of  milk  and  cream  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  I  keep  separate  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  milk  I  intend  to  use  in  this 
way,  so  as  not  to  disturb  any  set  for 
the  cream  to  raise.  The  two  younger 
children  drink  all  the  new  milk  they 
can  hold  when  it  comes  in  still  warm. 
We  have  more  butter  than  we  use  for 
ourselves  so  far  and  our  cow  was  fresh 
last  June.  It  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  night  and  morning  to  strain  the 
milk  and  skim  what  is  ready.  The  pans 
and  basins  are  washed  and  scalded  with 
the  other  dishes.  If  the  cream  is  at 
the  right  temperature  the  butter  will 
always  comes  in  less  than  40  minutes. 
In  Winter  the  temperature  needs  to  be 
higher  than  in  Summer.  e.  r.  f. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  FARMERS. 

The  lively  interest  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  are  manifesting  in  the  question 
of  the  tuberculin  testing  of  our  dairy 
herds  shows  that  farmers  arc  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  dangers  from  this 
dreadful  malady.  I  would  not  like  to 
be  quoted  as  playing  the  note  of  alarm 
so  as  to  arouse  the  consumer  of  dairy 
products.  This  note  was  sounded  so 

loudly  a  few  years  ago  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  centered  on  the  supposed 
dangers  to  the  human  race,  while  the 
dangers  to  the  cow  race  were  over¬ 
looked.  Thanks  to  a  calm  and  studious 
investigation  of  the  entire  problem  by  a 
man  like  the  originator  of  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  we  are  now  led  to  feel  that 
the  danger  of  persons  acquiring  th.e  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  use  of  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  slight  indeed.  The  actual  cgses 
of  infection,  of  reasonable  certainty, 
from  this  source  are  few.  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  But  how  about  the  dangers  to 
our  herd?  Is  the  keeper  of  choice  dairy 
stock  safe,  either  when  he  buys  his 
stock  or  when  he  breeds  his  own?  If 
he  once  gets  the  disease  into  his  herd 
has  he  any  means  at  his  command  to 
eradicate  it?  These  questions  might 
naturally  lead  to  another.  If  the  disease 
once  gets  a  strong  hold  in  a  herd  how 
serious  are  its  inroads?  There  is  no 
chance  -for  doubt  that  this  disease  is 
the  most  contagious  and  destructive  of 
any  which  commonly  attacks  our  herds. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  cold  climates, 
where  the  animals  are  kept  in  close 
quarters  for  half  the  year.  Will  the 
disease  advance  rapidly  and  the  dangers 
to  the  herd  soon  become  serious?  The 
rapidity  of  development  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  Much  depends  upon  the  vigor 
of  the  stock  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
surroundings.  I  have  known  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  in  the  cases  in  a  herd 
of  50,  between  tw’o  annual  tuberculin 
tests.  One  thing  is  reasonably  certain, 
if  the  disease  germs  once  get  a  hold  in 
a  herd  dissemination  and  loss  are  sure 
to  follow.  The  finest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  prevent  its  spread,  but 
filthy  stables  and  poor  ventilation  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  a  more  rapid  spread. 
While  the  direct  inroads  of  the  disease 
are  often  slow,  the  weakened  constitu¬ 
tion  resulting  subjects  the  animal  to  at¬ 
tacks  from  many  other  troubles,  so  that 
the  complications  arising  may  be  legion. 
Few  dealers  in  purebred  stock  in  this 


country  find  their  herds  entirely  free 
from  tuberculosis.  The  man  who  buys 
is  rarely  safe  from  its  dangers.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  guarantee  of  the 
tuberculin  test  is  a  fake?  I  must  admit 
that  it  often  seems  to  mean  that.  I 
trust  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  seems.  An  old  teacher 
of  mine  tried  to  impress  upon  us  boys 
that  the  value  of  a  pedigree  depended 
on  three  things;  the  man  behind  the 
pedigree,  its  completeness,  and  the  merit 
of  the  animals  making  up  the  pedi¬ 
gree.  The  pedigree  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  cover  the  pages  of  a  modern  bank 
ledger,  and  the  animals  in  its.  make-up 
may  be  of  the  highest  productiveness, 
and  yet  the  whole  be  not  worth  an  old 
copper  unless  the  man  behind  the  paper 
has  the  right  metal  in  him.  The  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  sound  and  safe  in  honest 
hands,  but  the  dealer  in  purebred  stock 
may  so  far  misuse  it  as  to  rob  it  of  all 
merit  in  particular  instances.  Is  there 
then  no  safeguard  against  this  disease 
in  purchasing  purebred  stock?  Again 
the  man  behind  the  cow  should  be  the 
best  assurance.  But  so  wily  is  this 
disease  that  even  fie  may  honestly  mis¬ 
judge  his  stock.  The  tuberculin  test 
should  be  the  insurance  of  every  farmer, 
and  he  will  not  find  the  premium  so 
high  as  to  afford  big  salaries  to  the 
directors. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  than  the  Babcock  test  of 
milk  or  cream.  No  progressive  dairy¬ 
man  need  hesitate  to  use  it  after  he 
has  seen  it  used  in  practical  hands.  Here 
again  the  “man  behind  the  gun”  is  the 
most  important  factor.  The  firm  be¬ 
hind  the  tuberculin  will  make  the  test 
efficient  or  worthless.  W e  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  our  State  experiment 
stations  will  furnish  farmers  with  tuber¬ 
culin  at  a  nominal  cost,  for  use  in 
their  own  herds  under  station  regula¬ 
tions.  The  cleaning  up  of  two  herds 
under  my  control  has  impressed  me  for¬ 
cibly  with  the  high  value  and  simplicity 
of  the  test.  The  inroads  of  the  disease 
into  two  herds  as  an  outcome  of  tested 
purchases  has  also  caused  me  to  take 
alarm  in  the  matter  of  purchases.  Clean 
fields  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
good  cultivator  when  the  other  man’s 
weed  seeds  are  kept  out,  and  sound 
herds  are  within  the  reach  of  most  of 
us  if  we  can  be  sure  that  the  other 
man's  germ  seeds  are  kept  out,  or  at 
least  got  out  when  once  into  our  herds. 

Connecticut.  chas*.  s.  phelps. 

NEBRASKA  GARDEN  NOTES. 

“I  don't  see  why  your  tomatoes"  ripen  so 
early,  ours  are  all  green  yet,”  was  said  to 
tis  several  times  last  Fall.  When  we  men¬ 
tioned  we  had  early,  medium  and  late  va¬ 
rieties  they  expressed  astonishment  and  one 
person  made  the  remark:  ‘‘I  supposed  a 
tomato  was  a  tomato,  no  early  or  late 
kinds.”  It  seems  strange  that  people  who 
appear  to  he  posted  in  many  matters  will 
show  such  ignorance.  The  same  wonder 
was  expressed  by  a  friend  in  regard  to  peas. 
When  given  a  mess  of  American  Wonder 
and  Everbearing  last  Summer:  “Simply 
delicious,  I  never  knew  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  peas  before,”  she  having  sown 
the  smooth  varities.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  Earliana  tomatoes.  After  being  almost 

inundated  by  water  (heavy  rains), 
whipped  by  winds  and  then  drought  they 
bore  smooth,  good-sized  fruit,  early  and 
late.  We  had  our  first  ripe  tomatoes  last 
year  August  11,  and  began  selling  August 
14,  at  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  lack  of 
all  other  fruits  kept  up  the  price,  as  toma¬ 
toes  usually  are  down  to  two  cents  a  pound 
very  quickly  and  often  50  cents  a  bushel. 
The  Dwarf  Champion,  Matchless  and 
l'onderosa  did  not  do  nearly  as  well  as 
usual  ;  did  not  seem  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  severe  and  unusual  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  throughout  the  season. 
Tire  large  tomatoes  of  the  Matchless  and 
feet-  Gem  squash  which  lias  always  been 
l’onderosa  wilt  and  soften  with  heavy 
winds,  while  the  Earliana  keeps  on  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  If  I  could  have 
but  one  variety  it  would  be  Earliana.  Per- 
one  of  our  favorite  squashes,  is  not  as  good 
as  usual.  The  growth  is  there  but  it  is  not 
sweet  and  lacks  flavor.  Our  cucumbers  did 
remarkably  well ;  from  a  small  patch  we 
picked  30  or  more  gallons  of  small  pickles. 
People  remark  that  their  vines  died ;  not 
one  in  20  here  had  cucumbers.  We  kept 
the  ground  stirred  after  each  rain  and  al¬ 
lowed  no  weeds  to  take  the  moisture  and 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  fighting  the 
bugs  (which  came  in  swarms)  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  putting  it  on  when  the  vines 
were  wet  with  dew.  This  has  always  been 
a  satisfactory  remedy  with  us. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


ril  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time  to  Prove  that  the 
CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  Will  Pay  for  Itself  in 

21  iJCJir  Clo«n  your  grain — before  yon  sell  It — or  before 
you  sow  It.  SI, OOO, OOO  lost  by  Farmers  In 
Ohio  and  Michigan  alone  each  season  by  selling  and  sowing 
dirty  grain  Is  a  low  estimate.  You  are  “docked”  on  the  price 
cause  of  dirt  in  every  bushel,  l’ay  me  on  time  fora  CHA 
Fanning  Mill  and  save  its  price  easily  by  using  it  onyour 
place.  Cleans  ail  kinds  of  Grain — Separates  Oats  from 
Wheat.  Cleans  R^d  Clover — Takes  out  Buckhorn  Plan¬ 
tain.  Cleans  Alsike  Clover  and  Alfalfa^Cleans  Beans, 

Oats,  Barley— Grades  Corn,  Cleans  Timothy  Seed. 

fhathmn  Free  Bank  tells  100  ways  you’ll  profit  by 
uiainmn  rrcc  book  having  a  Chatham.  Illus¬ 
trated— gives  terms  and  1  w  factory  prices— full  particu¬ 
lars.  30  Days’ Trial  to  prove  It  will  do  wha‘  we  say  it  will. 

200.000  sold  already  In  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment 
Stations  indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Papers 
*mend  them.  Write  nearest  office  for  New 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY, 

21  Wesson  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1308  West  11th  St,.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

82  E.  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dept.  1 , Portland, Ore.  _. 

We  have  24  branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments.  1  Freight  Prepaid 


THE 


30  Days 

Free  Trial 


Horse^ 
Thrift 

Nothing  helps  along  more  than 
to  rightly  satisfy  cravings  for  | 
salt.  Lot  him  help  himself,  then 
it’s  done  right. 


Compressed 
Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  the  stall  solves  the  problem.  Refined 
dairy  salt,  just  to  suit  his  taste,  in  con- 
,  venient  holder.  A  trifling 
amount  per  month  perani- 
jjmal.  lt’scheap, convenient, 

I  humane.  Letussendyou  lit- 
I  tjo  free  booktoshow  why 
!  Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co., 
Pa  ten  tees  and  Mfra., 

Sta.  C,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  In  fill  rated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 

without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stam  or  remove  the  liair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  #1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield, Mass 


Greatest  values  offered! 

Our  New  15)08  Money  Savin?  Catalogue  shows  140 
styles  of  vehicles,  f  rom  $37.50  up ,  and  05  styles  of  har¬ 
ness  ;  shipped  direct  from  our 
factory.  All  agents’ and  middlemen's 

profits  cut  out,  saving  you  a  third  to  x  cn 

a  half .  FREE.  Write  for  It.  Address 
IT.  8.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.  M 

42G-446  E.  Nth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  ®cr 

Ever/  vehicle  we  build  sold 
on  30  days  Free  trial. 

2  years  guarantee 


MANLOVE  AUTOMATIC  GATE 

Always  In  Order. 

Saves  time,  adds 
to  value,  safety, 
ogogoo  beauty  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  home. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

272  Huron  St. 
CHICAGO,  Ill. 
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For  strength  and  ] 
durability  the 
FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  I 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled.  I 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata.) 
logue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


THE  HILL 

THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL 


The 

-  house¬ 
keeper’s 
best  friend.  Grinds 
corn,  wheat,  breakfast  cereals,  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  spieesjcoffee,  etc  Cracks 

frrain  for  poultry.  Runs  very  easy  (see 
ong  crank.)  Grinds  fast  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.  The 

BLACK  HAWK  GRIST  MILL 

Is  the  mill  you  ought  to  buy.  Fills  a 
dozen  uses,  and  soon  saves  its  cost. 
The  best  grinder  for  the  money  ever 
built.  Weighs  17  lbs  $3.00,  prepaid  to 
your  depot.  Write  for  free  book. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and 
Corn  Shellers  exclusively.  Agents 
.  wanted.  Clarksville,  Tens. 
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Don’t- Rust  Farm  Fence  “fl0™ 

made.  Old-fusli  I  oned  galvanized,  therefore 
can’t  rust.  40-Carbon  (Clastic-  Spring  Steel  Wire. 
30  bays’  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57,  with 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Addrcs8The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfra,  Orna’l  Wire  and  Orna’l  Steel  Picket  Fence* 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
/  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

COIL  SPRING  FENCE] 

;  Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
,  liorse-high.  Bull-strong,  Chick- 
.  en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  lowest  rnanufac- 
1  turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
•  Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
i  Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Made  ot  heavy  gauge, 

Noi.8,  9  and  10  High  Car¬ 
bon  Coiled  Spring  81  eel 
Wire,  bound  together  with  Sn 
perlor  Lock,  making  strong, 
est  fence  in  existence.  Piii 
low.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Ilept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LABEL 


FENCE 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  end  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  Oir  Send  for  circulars. 
1>.  It.  SPERIiY  &  OO..  Batavia,  Hi 


Strongest 
Made - «— 

'Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
jWe  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  203  Winchester,  Indiana 


EXCELL 


IRON 

and 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  I  ron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  f  it  isn ’t the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
ft.  tdiaBj  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  -vTell 
ue  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
faotorypriceie  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  Is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  No.  R-31,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  SPurpIe  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost  —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  f  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ON  OK  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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From  (oast  to  (oast 


w; 

it 


Gulf 


WE  are  not  going  to  waste  your  time  reading 
our  arguments — our  claims  for  the  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator,  we  are  going  to  give  you 
the  words  of  those  who  are  using  the  U.  S.  in  dif¬ 
ferent  States  in  the  Union  from  coast  to  coast — 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

Their  words  are  the  safest  guide  for  you  to  follow. 
“Every  father  likes  his  own  children  best”  — 
naturally  we  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  our  own 
separators,  but  the  words  of  those  using  them 
are  unbiased — unprejudiced— the  result  of  their 
experiences  and  consequently  actual,  practical 
illustrations  are  to  just  how  well  the  U.  S.  does 
its  work  in  the  hands  of  the  users. 

In  reading  these  letters  you  are  bound  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  following  important  features: 

ABSOLUTE  RELIABILITY 
CLEAN  SKIMMING 

EASE  OF  TURNING 

EASE  OF  CLEANING 

DURABILITY 

Good  Words  from  Maine 

Palmyra,  Me. 

We  had  a  on  trial  with  the  XT.  S.,  and  on  456  pounds  of  milk 

the  17.  S.  made  13  ounces  more  butter  than  the  same  amount  run 
through  the  E.  E.  McFarland 

From  Vermont 

Marshfield,  Yt. 

I  bought  one  of  the  machines,  hut  after  running  it  a  while  I 

found  it  was  not  skimming  clean.  I  had  it  tested  at  the  cream¬ 
eries  here  and  found  it  to  test  1  per  rent,  anil  I  could  not  stand 
this  so  exchanged  it  for  one  of  the  U.  S.  machines,  and  find  that 
if  I  had  given  the  other  machine  away  I  should  have  made 
money  Ov  so  doing.  I  like  the  U.  S.  very  much. 

Almon  Tucker 

From  Massachusetts 

Munson,  Mass. 

SomclOyears  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  No.  6 
Separators.  I  would  gladly  give  you  my  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  merits.’  It  has  given  ’perfect 
satisfaction  and  lias  done  splendid  work 
all  these  years  without  one  cent  of  re¬ 
pairs  ’with  the  exception  of  rubber 
ring.  11.  D.  Vaillr 


u.  s. 

Cream 
Separators 

have  received  Gold  Medal, 
or  Highest  Award  at  every  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  at  which  they 
have  been  exhibited  and  tests  of  Sep¬ 
arators  have  been  held. 

The  U.  S.  Holds  World’s  Record  for 
Clean  Skimming  in  competition  with  the  leading  makes 
of  Separators  of  the  World. 

.0138  of  one  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  left  in  the  skim  milk,  average  record  for  fifty  consecu¬ 
tive  runs  at  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901.  Never  Equaled  by  any  other  make! 


HaVe  Prox/en 

Their  Superiority^ 


From  New  York 

Mmm.EBTTRon,  N.  Y. 

I  am  using  your  IT.  S.  Separator  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  My  U.  S. 
Separator  is  not  out  of  order  every  week  or  two  as  my  neighbors'  who  are 
using  other  makes,  are.  David  L.  Van  Worm 

From  Pennsylvania 

Milton,  Fa. 

The  U.S.Cream  Separator  purchased  of  you  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  1  can 
take  it  apart  in  three  minutes  and  put  it  together  in  the  same  time.  It  is  an  easy 
runner,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean  and  is  a  “long-life'' 
maehiuc.  No  mau  will  make  a  mistake  if  he  buys  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

Bertram  Bergerstock 

From  Ohio 

BLAf'KLir'K,  Ohio 

I  have  used  one  of  your  No.  5  T7.  S.  Cream  Separators  every  day  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  l  have  paid  out  only  50  cents  for  repairs  in  that 
time.  I  am  using  the  machine  every  day,  and  it  is  in  good  shape  now  and 
doing  good  work.  I  would  not  have  any  other,  only  the  U.  S.  Separator.  I 
cau  cheerfully  reeouuueud  the  U.  S.  to  dll  who  warn  a  durable  machine. 

Scott  Rochelle 

From  Michigan 

Dollar  Bay,  Micii. 

T  have  used  a  I7.  S.  Separator  for  some  time  and  can  truthfully  say  I  am 
now  making  twice  ns  much  butter  as  X  did  under  the  old  system.  1  set  up 
and  started  the  machine  without  the  assistance  of  any  agent,  as  It  is  so  simple 
that  any  farmer  cau  set  oue  up  without  auy  trouble. 

Mrs.  Edith  Edwards 

From  Illinois 

Grant  Park,  III. 

Well  pleased  with  our  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator.  I  have  a  little  boy  8  years 
old  and  little  (laughter  11  years  old  that  often  turn  my  machine  with  perfect 
ease.  My  wife  who  is  a  small  woman,  weighing  about  130  pounds,  runs  my 
machine  about  oue  third  the  time  since  I  bought  it.  Henry  Wille 

From  Wisconsin 

-  Fond  Du  Lao,  Wis. 

I  have  used  one  of  vour  No.  6  IT.  S.  Separators  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
have  never  paid  anything  for  extras,  and  ns  far  ns  I  can  sec  it  is  good  for 
another  eight  years’.  1  consider  that  I  have  gained  about  $500.00  a  year  since 
using  the  U.  S.  Separator.  I  sell  all  of  my  cream  to  patrous  iu  the  city  of 
Fond  Du  I.ae,  Wis.,  at  a  good  price,  as  the  cream  is  uniform,  ami  I  give  my 
patrons  just  what  they  want.  S.  M.  Ingalls 

From  Iowa 

De  Soto,  Iowa 

Have  used  one  of  your  machines, a  No.  6  United  States  Cream  Separator,  for 
nearly  11  years,  and  separated  the  milk  from  40  cows  for  5  years,  and  the 
number  of  cows  would  average  20  per  year  in  the  11  years  use  of  the  machine. 
The  Separator  has  given  good  satisfaction.  If  I  were  buying  another  ma¬ 
chine,  would  take  no  chances  on  buying  any  other  make,  as  I  have  not  seen 
another  make  of  separator  that  suits  me  as  well.  C.  W.  Kitchell 

From  Indiana 

GOSnEN,  Ind. 

We  have  several  differorent  makes  of  machines  around  here  hut  would  not 
exchange  our  No.  7  U.  S.  for  any  of  them.  For  good  work,  easy  washinjfand 


From  Arkansas 

SPRINGDALE,  Ark. 

I  bought  a  No.  7  Cream 
Separator  from  you  and  ill 
three  months  have  sold  cream 
and  milk  from  three  cows  to  the 
amount  $100.50.  I  get  80c  per  gal. 
for  cream  and  20c  per  gal.  for  fresh 
milk.  Since  April  15th  I  have  sold 
butter,  cream  and  milk  from  three 
cows  to  the  amount  of  $150.00.  How 
is  that  for  three  cows  and  one  U.  S. 
My  separator  is  all  O.  K.  ready  to  do 
her  work  when  the  milk  is  poured  in. 

G.  A.  KUOEL 


From 
Canada 

West  Shkffokd, 
Qub. 

I  have  now  been  using 
one  of  your  No.  6  Separa¬ 
tors  twelve  months,  and  it 
is  giving  me  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  easy  to  turn 
and  easy  to  wash.  I  had 
the  skim  milk  tested  at  the 
butter  factory  and  the  loss  of  fat 
was  only  1-100 of  1  per  cent  (.01) 
per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  One  thing 
especially  like  about  your  ma- 


especinlly  lik 
chine,  is  the  uniform  density  of 
cream  it  delivers.  It  has  cost 
me  nothing  for  repairs. 

Leon  Jolley 


ityo 
i  den 


wearing,  I  think  it  surpasses  all  of  them.  W.  U.  U lery 

From  Kansas 

Meriden,  Kansas 

The  U.  S.  Separator  simply  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  other  machine  now 
in  the  market.  I  have  found  it  to  be  easy  running,  the  cleanest 
skimmer,  (skimming  down  to  1-100  of  1  per  cent),  the  easiest 
washed  and  tiie  most  durable,  besides  many  other  points 
of  excellence.  I  believe  the  man  is  making  a  mistake 
who  keeps  three  or  more  cowb  and  does 
not  have  a  U.  S. 

O.  E.  ItEFLOGLK 


From  Nebraska 

Raymond,  Neb. 

Wc  had  a  “  ”  separator  and  from  12  cows  we  made  36 

lbs.  of  butter.  The  next  week  we  used  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator 
aud  made  74  lbs.  from  the  same  cows  in  the  same  pasture  with¬ 
out  any  extra  feed.  We  made  $10.45  the  first  week  after  using 
the  machine.  John  Neylon 

From  Texas 

Houston,  Texas 

Am  still  delighted  with  the  No.  5  U.S.Separator ;  would  not  be 
without  one.  It  has  been  in  use  now  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
the  running  gear  is  in  the  best  of  condition.  It  has  not  had 
tiie  best  of  care,  for  hired  help  as  a  rule  are  not  careful  or  par¬ 
ticular  enough  with  machinery.  Mrs.  Sam  Allen 

From  California 

San  Luis  Obispo.  Cal. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  purchased 
of  your  agent  lias  given  me  perfect  satisfaction.  It  ruiw  easy, 
skims  clean,  and  I  can  wash  tt  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

I  concluded  to  purchase  a  U.  S.  after  inspecting  several  makes 
including  tiie  “Catalog  House"  machine  which  I  would  not 
buy  at  auy  price.  H.  W.  Stalnaoker 

It  is  possible  to  give  but  a  few  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  similar  letters  we  have  on  hand,  but 
if  yon  will  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
No.  and  booklet  of  “Short  •  Stories” 
you  will  be  surprised  how  many  people  in 
your  state  are  enthusiastic  users  of  tiie  U.S. 

Possibly  we  can  give  you  tiie  names  of 
some  users  in  your  own  county  for  tiie 
number  of  U.  S.  Separators  in  use 
throughout  the  U.  S.  if  represented  by 
dots  on  this  map  would  make  it  look 
as  if  hit  with  a  load  of  birdshot  at 
close  range. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  159  today, 
it  is  full  of  valuable 
dairy  informa¬ 
tion. 


VERMONT 

FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

(Incorporated  1873) 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  -  VERMONT 


'  J^HE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR  for  1908  has  all  the  qualities  that  have  made  the  U.  S.  the  standard  Separator  of  the 
world  for  many  years  past,  for  efficiency,  durability  and  reliability,  and  has  in  addition 

New  and  Important  Improvements 

both  in  construction  and  efficiency  —  increasing  their  already  unequalled  ability  to  handle  milk  most  easily,  quickly  and 
profitably.  Remember:  you  are  buying  a  Cream  Separator  fir^t  of  all  to  get  all  the  cream  —  all  the  money  —  out  of 
your  milk. 


Distributing:  Warehouses  at:  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Col.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me.,  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke,  Que„  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Calgary,  Alta. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7, 


DISHORNINC  CALF  WITH  CAUSTIC. 

I  have  a  calf  10  days  old  lhat  I  intend 
to  raise,  and  want  to  take  the  horns  off.  I 
have  been  told  to  use  a  caustic  stick.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  think  it  w’otild 
he  all  right  to  use  It,  or  would  it  injure 
the  calf's  growth  in  any  way?  f.  c. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

A  caustic  stick  or  pencil  can  be  used 
to  prevent  the  horns  from  growing  on 
a  young  calf  without  any  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  calf  when  the  operation  is 
properly  performed.  It  is  performed  as 
follows :  Place  the  calf  on  its  side  and 
have  an  attendant  hold  it  securely. 
Clip  the  hair  off  the  place  where  the 
horn  is  starting  to  grow,  wet  the  caustic 
potash  in  cold  water,  and  carefully  rub 
over  the  place  for  a  period  of  10  or  12 
seconds,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the 
caustic  to  anything  else.  Then  turn  the 
calf  over,  clip  the  hair  on  this  side  and 
apply  the  caustic  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  By  this  time  the  horn  first 
treated  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  the 
second  application,  which  should  con¬ 
form  exactly  to  the  first  on  both  sides. 
Operations  performed  in  this  way  are 
universally  successful  when  the  calves 
are  not  over  three  days  old.  With 
older  calves  it  is  much  more  difficult 
The  horn  must  first  be  filed  off  or 
shaved  with  a  knife  until  the  blood 
starts,  and  a  little  more  caustic  must 
be  used  on  a  calf  more  than  three  days 
old,  according  to  its  age.  With  a  calf  of 
this  age,  although  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  injuring,  there  is  always 
danger  of  the  horns  growing.  Some¬ 
times  one  horn  will  grow  ,and  some¬ 
times  a  crooked  stub  will  appear.  In 
case  your  calf  is  a  bull  to  be  raised  to 
head  the  herd,  I  would  not  use  the  caus¬ 
tic  method  under  any  circumstances,  but 
would  wait  until  he  is  one  and  a  half  or 
two  years  old  and  then  saw  the  horns 
off.  He  is  old  enough  at  this  time  to 
remember  the  lesson  he  is  taught — not 
to  hook — which  makes  him  a  much  safer 
animal  to  handle  than  he  would  be  if 
dishorned  at  an  earlier  age. 

C  S.  GREENE. 


PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK. 

Part  II. 

As  a  means  of  additional  safeguard 
ve  are  now  considering  the  following 
plan:  Require  owner  to  sketch  calf 
within  five  days  of  birth,  and  forward 
this  sketch  at  once  to  the  Club  office, 
giving  date  of  birth  and  name  of  sire 
and  dam.  This  is  to  be  placed  on  file, 
and  the  animal  can  then  be  registered 
any  time  afterward,  but  a  sketch  is  also 
to  be  required  when  application  is  made 
for  registry.  Most  animals  whose  iden¬ 
tity  is  mixed  are  so  mixed  when  young, 
but  very  seldom  before  five  days  old. 
This  will  not  only  help  keep  the  cattle 
straight  for  honest  breeders,  but  will 
help  keep  in  check  the  dishonest  breeder, 
who  will  register  a  grade  calf  in  the  place 
of  one  that  dies  while  young  and  will 
also  prevent  dishonest  breeders  from 
ater  registering  a  calf  said  to  be  from 
same  cow  the  same  year,  when  perhaps 
the  first  one  was  a  bull  sold  for  use  in 
a  grade  herd  and  so  never  recorded. 
Unless  such  a  sketch  is  furnished  before 
calf  is  five  days  old,  animal  will  be 
barred  from  registration  except  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  executive  committee. 
Where  breeds  arc  of  one  color,  sketches 
would  be  of  no  avail,  but  a  better  system 
than  the  ear  tags  is  an  ear  tattoo,  and 
some  now  on  the  market  leave  a  mark 
that  is  both  plain  and  permanent.  Well 
done  this  mark  cannot  be  effaced  and 
will  do  away  with  much  dishonest  chang¬ 
ing,  though  of  course  if  an  animal  dies 
another  could  be  given  this  same  brand 
and  kept  as  breeder  in  place  of  dead 
one. 

No  scheme  yet  devised  will  so  safe¬ 
guard  the  registers,  but  that  still  the 
matter  of  the  keeping  of  pedigrees  pure 
rests  largely  upon  the  honor  of  the 
breeder,  and  this  being  so,  more  string¬ 
ent  laws  should  be  enacted  to  protect  this 
industry.  The  falsifying  of  pedigrees 
hould  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and 


with  such  laws  there  should  exist  in 
each  State  a  live  stock  breeders’  asso¬ 
ciation,  more  active  than  the  one  in  this 
State,  that  will  make  it  a  point  to  see 
that  offenders  are  brought  to  justice.  I 
would  even  have  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
call  a  cow  a  Short-horn  unless  she  was 
registered  or  at  least  eligible  to  registry. 
I  once  answered  an  advertisement  of  a 
man  who  offered  Oxford  Down  rams 
for  sale  and  purchased  two  of  them. 
Later  when  I  asked  for  registry  papers 
it  turned  out  those  rams  were  nothing 
but  grades.  No  animal  is  an  Ox  fore 
Down  unless  it  is  registered  in  the  only 
Flock  Book  recognized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  that  breed  of  slice]).  A  man 
buying  purebred  stock  to  take  into  his 
herd  ought  to  know  that  he  is  not  get¬ 
ting  disease  with  it,  and  the  breeders  of 
purebred  stock  are  and  ought  td  be  the 
eaders  in  the  attempt  to  wipe  out  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
One  of  the  most  dishonest  things  I  ever 
knew  a  man  to  do  was  to  sell  two  dif¬ 
ferent  people  high  grade  females  and  a 
purebred  sire  and  tell  the  purchaser  that 
if  he  used  a  purebred  bull  till  the  fe¬ 
males  had  four  crosses,  he  could  then 
register  their  calves.  One  of  the  buyers 
did  not  find  out  for  some  years  that  this 
was  not  true.  A  better  knowledge  of 
what  registration  really  is  should  be 
fostered  by  the  agricultural  press  and 
our  agricultural  college  till  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  man  believe  such  a 
thing.  Let  us  guard  most  jealously  this 
most  important  branch  of  agriculture 
until  the  dishonest  breeder  is  put  out  of 
business  and  until  every  pedigree  is  just 
vliat  it  purports  to  be. 

Wisconsin.  ciias.  l.  hill. 


FODDER  CORN  FOR  OREGON. 

I  had  fairly  good  results  last  Summer 
or  Fall  with  sweet  corn  (Country  Gentle¬ 
man)  for  feed  only.  For  same  purpose,  and 
in  this  locality,  which  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  the  coming  Summer,  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Western  Queen,  or  Wonder  Forage 
Plant,  of  which  1  know  nothing?  I  should 
simply  grow  for  feed  on  a  small  patch. 

Oregon.  i.  l. 

If  the  sweet  corn  had  given  us  fair 
results  we  should  depend  on  it  until  we 
were  sure  of  something  better.  We 
should  plant  the  sweet  corn  for  main 
crop  and  try  the  others  in  a  small  way 
until  we  were  sure  of  them.  Stick  to 
old  friends  until  the  newer  ones  prove 
themselves. 


Husband's  Legal,  Interest.  —  In  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  you  referred  to  a  husband’s 
Interest  in  his  wife’s  property.  It  appears 
11  i a  1:  In  New  York  this  Interest  is  quite  un¬ 
important,  hut  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States  1  lie  case  is  decidedly  different.  In 
Now  Hampshire  the  law  provides  for  the 
husband’s  rights  as  follows :  The  hus¬ 
band’s  right  of  courtesy  corresponds  with 
and  is  the  same,  practically,  as  the  wife’s 
dower  In  the  husband’s  estate;  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  homestead  right  of  each 
In  the  other’s  estate  waiving  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  will,  if  any,  and  conveying 
the  right  of  dower,  or  courtesy  as  the  case 
may  he;  then  the  right  of  homestead  lakes 
one-third  of  the  estate  in  fee  if  there  are 
issue,  and  one-lmlf  in  fee  if  there  is  no 
issue.  However,  if  the  wife  dies  without 
issue,  whether  sin*  dies  testate  or  intestate, 
tin*  husband  will  lie  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
tlie  estate  if  it  does  not  exceed  $1,500,  and 
will  be  entitled  to  $1,500  if  it  exceeds  that 
and  does  not  exceed  $5,000.  If  the  estate 
exceeds  $3,000,  then  lie  will  have  one-half 
(lie  estate  in  fee.  it  therefore  appears 
that  in  tills  State  it  is  fully  as  important 
that  the  husband  join  with  the  wife  In  a 
conveyance  of  her  property  as  it  is  that 
the  wife  join  with  the  husband  when  he 
sells  any  of  his  real  estate.  E.  M.  s. 

North  Hampton,  N.  II. 

Trucks  for  Hinders.  —  Replying  to 
C.  E.  K.,  page  112,  let  me  say  that  when 
we  bought:  our  new  binder  we  asked  for  a 
tongue-truck,  feeling  the  pressing  need  for 
one.  The  sales  people  replied,  “We  can  sell 
you  one,  but  we  make  no  claims  for  it.  We 
don’t  know  how  they  work.”  We  have  used 
it  now  for  three  seasons  on  land  so  steep 
that:  I  he  driver  has  had  to  ride  on  the 
wind-hoard  at  times  to  keep  from  tipping 
over,  and  we  And  It  takes  all  the  weight 
off  the  horses’  necks.  It  permits  the  horses 
to  turn  the  machine  to  the  doubletree  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  neckyoke,  a  boon  in  soft 
ground  or  hilly.  1 1  removes  all  the  side 
draft,  and  permits  Hie  machine  to  be  set  as 
close  to  the  standing  grain  as  one  wishes 
without  putting  the  horse  in  the  grain.  It 
is  quite  tis  much  of  a  necessity  on  the  road 
or  during  transportation  as  it  is  in  the 
field.  It  places  the  team  a  little  farther 
away  from  the  machine,  possibly  one  foot, 
than  the  old  hitch,  but  this  is  overcome  by 
Its  many  advantages.  It  holds  the  plat¬ 
form  or  knife  at  practically  the  same 
height  whether  going  up  hill  or  down. 

Pennsylvania.  chas.  j.  wolfe. 


SWEEPING 
THE  FIELD 

What  the  New  1908 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
Are  Doing*. 

Reports  are  arriving  in  every  mail  from 
Maine  to  California  and  Canada  to 
Florida,  telling  of  how  the  new  improved 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  sweeping 
all  would-be  competition  aside. 


COW  OWNERS  and  separator  users  every¬ 
where  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of 
the  new  De  Laval.  Even  competitors 
are  admitting  its  vastly  increased  superiority  and 
marvelling  at  its  many  conveniences,  perfect 
skimming  qualities,  ease  of  running,  great 
simplicity,  durability  and  beauty  of  design. 
The  new  De  Laval  is  ten  years  in  advance  of 
any  other  separator  made  to-day.  Nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  produced  before  and  to  have 
done  so  now  is  only  possible  after  three  years  of 
constant  experimenting  by  the  world’s  best 
engineers  and  mechanical  experts  backed  up 
by  our  thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  nearly  a  million  separators. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  every  feature 
and  several  brand  new  styles  and  capacities 
introduced.  There  is  a  machine  for  every  size 
dairy  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  at  a 
price  that  will  fit  every  pocket,  while  you  may 
buy  for  cash  or  on  terms  so  liberal  that  the 
machine  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  own  one  or  more  cows  you  can  make 
no  more  profitable  investment  than  to  purchase 
a  De  Laval  machine  at  once.  It  will  save  its 
cost  in  less  than  a  year  and  after  a  week’s  use 
you  will  prize  it  as  the  most  valuable  implement 
on  your  farm.  Ask  for  a  free  demonstration  at 
your  own  home  and  send  for  our  handsome  new 
catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  De  Laval 
machines  in  detail.  Your  only  regret  will  be 
that  you  didn’t  do  so  sooner.  Write  to-day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St 
PHILADELPHIA 
Orumm  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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WASHING  AND  BUNCHING  VEGETABLES; 

Header  (No  Address).— Please  tell  me  a 
pood  way  to  handle  the  washing  and  bunch¬ 
ing  part  of  a  truck  garden.  I  have  small 
capital  and  want  a  system  that  Is  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  good.  I)o  gardeners  hire 
bunching  of  radishes,  onions,  asparagus, 
etc.,  done  hy  the  dozen?  What  Is  usually 
paid  per  dozen?  Do  the  bunchers  do  the 
washing?  I  am  gardening  about  five  acres, 
and  will  have  to  have  some  of  this  work 
done,  and  do  not  know  what  is  a  fair  wage. 
I  should  like  to  minimize  cost  and  labor. 

The  receptacle  in  which  vegetables 
are  washed  should  first  be  deep,  un¬ 
less  on  has  a  long  trough  and  plenty 
of  water.  More  truck  can  he  washed 
in  a  barrel  than  in  several  tubs  of  the 
same  diameter  and  only  half  the 
height.  Some  large  market  gardeners 
wash  a  large  amount  of  stuff  in  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  water.  The  value  of  this  ex¬ 
treme  depth  is  that  it  allows  a  large 
amount  of  dirt  to  be  deposited  which 
the  movement  of  the  water  at  the  sur¬ 
face  does  not  again  roil  up;  while  a 
little  dirt  in  a  tub  of  half  the  height 
would  require  to  have  the  water  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  A  platform  should  be 
made  to  stand  upon,  and  benches  also 
arranged  for.  We  do  our  washing  out 
of  doors  in  warm  weather,  where  we 
have  our  barrel  upon  a  platform  be¬ 
neath  a  tree  and  benches  on  two  sides. 
We  have  town  water  and  a  hydrant. 
The  barrel  is  emptied  by  simply  tipping 
over  .and  washing  out  with  the  hose 
when  it  is  set  up  and  refilled  for  the 
next  time.  It  is  hardly  right  making 
prices  for  preparing  truck  for  market 
for  other  localities.  Help  generally 
want  the  local  wages,  and  the  price  paid 
must  be  such  that  whatever  the  work  is, 
if  they  work  industriously  they  can 
earn  the  amount,  or  else  there  is  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  perhaps  no  help  when 
most  it  is  needed.  For  instance,  if  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  helper 
cannot  make  a  fair  wage  if  working  by 
the  job  I  generally  pay  more.  When 
berries  are  getting  scarce  I  pay  a  cent 
or  two  more  a  box.  Many  large  grow- 
eis  contract  for  the  season,  and  the 
pay  it  withheld  until  the  end,  but  small 
growers  cannot  be  so  independent,  or 
such  has  been  my  experience.  For  tying 
radishes,  onions,  baets,  etc.,  many 
market  gardeners  use  raffia  instead  of 
string.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  cut 
the  foliage.  f.  t.  jenks. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  regular  help  with  me  have  al¬ 
ways  done  the  bunching.  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  kind  of  work  being  done 
by  the  dozen  bunches,  and  can  give 
no  idea  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair 
price,  dhe  market  gardener  generally 
has  one  or  more  boys  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  arc  faithful  they  are 
the  ones  to  set  at  this  kind  of  work. 
A  good  lather  is  half  a  shave,  and 
vegetables  carefully  washed  and 
bunched  are  half  sold.  The  vegetables 
1  wash  and  bunch  are  asparagus,  salsify, 
early  beets,  carrots,  radishes.  ]  also 
wash  string  beans  and  peas  if  the  pods 
are  dirty,  also  green  tomatoes;  perhaps 
a  few  other  things.  This  work  is  done 
in  a  tank  in  the  boiler  room  connected 
with  the  greenhouse.  The  washing 
tank  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  of  a 
size  big  enough  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
with  racks  at  each  end  to  allow  the 
water  from  the  washed  vegetables  to 
drain  back  into  the  tank.  The  radishes 
are  first  bunched  and  then  washed,  the 
other  vegetables  washed  and  then 
bunched.  For  a  brush  I  sometimes  use  a 
homemade  article  of  broom  corn,  round 
in  shape  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist ; 
sometimes  I  use  a  brush  purchased  at 
the  stores.  With  good  brushes  and  a 
little  experience  this  kind  of  work  can 
be  done  very  rapidly  if  everything  is 
convenient. 

In  the  diagram  of  boiler  room  a  is 


boiler  room  floor;  b,  hot  water  boiler  in 
cellar;  c,  smoke  stack;  d,  expansion 
tank;  e,  hot  water  pipe  from  boiler  to 
expansion  tank;  f,  support  for  expan¬ 
sion  tank;  g,  hot  water  pipe  with  faucet 
from  expansion  tank  to  washing  sink; 


h,  washing  sink;  m,  draining  rack;  i, 
cold  water  faucet  and  pipe  from  village 
water  works.  b. 

New  York. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  truck 
business  is  not  the  growing,  but  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  crop  for  the 
market  wagon  after  it  is  grown.  Where 
a  man  has  a  family  of  partially  grown¬ 
up  children  and  a  wife  who  is  capable 
and  willing  to  drill  them  into  this  work 
(I  am  personally  acquainted  with  sev¬ 
eral  mothers  of  this  kind)  such  a  gar¬ 
dener  had  comparatively  easy  sailing,  but 
in  the  absence  of  both  the  problem  is 
not  so  easily  solved.  Some  very  suc¬ 
cessful  truck:  farmers  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  engage  men  who  have  wives  and 
large  families  of  children;  many  such 
families  live  there,  usually  foreigners. 
Every  morning  the  gardener  sends  a 
team  to  town  that  brings  this  family  out 
on  the  farm,  and  takes  them  back  home 
again  in  the  evening.  This  family  he 
engages  to  work  by  the  day,  for  what¬ 
ever  price  they  can  agree  upon  (the 
family  boarding  themselves).  The 
father,  together  with  a  son,  gathers  from 
the  field  and  brings  to  the  wash  house 
the  vegetables  that  are  to  be  got  ready 
for  the  next  day’s  load;  here  the  mother 
takes  charge  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rest  of  the  family  washes  and 
bunches  and  prepares  the  stuff,  and 
when  sufficient  is  ready,  loads  the 
wagon  ready  for  the  market  men.  This 
method  is  preferable  to  hiring  the  work 
done  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  basket; 
it  is  done  better  and  the  stuff  is  put  up 
more  attractive.  When  you  put  up  your 
stuff  for  market,  bear  in  mind  that, 
whether  you  sell  to  the  grocer,  or  to 
the  housekeeper  herself,  in  both  cases 
the  woman  does  the  buying  eventually 
for  the  kitchen.  It  is  her  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  you  have  to  cater  to 

We  do  not  tie  up  and  bunch  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to,  not  having  sufficient 
help.  To  get  a  load  ready  my  son 
gathers  the  vegetables  from  the  field;  l 
wash  and  clean  them.  A  daughter  that 
teaches  school  and  lives  in  town  in 
Winter  comes  home  in  Summer  to 
spend  her  vacation!?)  on  the  farm. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  younger  sister, 
she'  Tloes  the  tying  and  bunching.  You 
would  be  astonished  to  see  the  big  load 
those  nimble  fingers  put  up  in  a  day.  A 
good  portion  of  our  root  crops,  such  as 
beets,  parsnips,  carrots.  Chinese  radish, 
turnips  and  other  stuff,  we  put  up  and 
sell  in  half-bushel  baskets  (I  sell  to 
grocers  only).  After  carefully  trimming 
both  roots  and  tops,  I  wash  them  in  a 
simple  but  effective  way.  We  use 
wooden  lard  tubs  that  we  get  for  10 
cents  apiece  from  grocers;  they  hold  a 
half-bushel  basket  of  roots  with  plenty 
of  water.  They  are  deep  and  narrow. 
With  a  broom  that  is  no  longer  useful 
in  the  house,  I  push  up  and  down  among 
the  roots  in  the  tub,  thus  rubbing  them 
together,  washing  them  on  the  same 
principle  that  one  hand  washes  the 
other.  From  this  tub  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  tub  of  clean  water 
and  go  through  the  same  operation  as 
before.  Do  I  dump  them  into  the 
market  basket  “any  old  way?”  No; 
every  vegetable,  root  or  fruit,  has  a  best 
side,  and  in  putting  up  a  basket  1  turn 
the  best  side  to  the  world.  Don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me;  every  specimen  in  that 
basket  must  be  right  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  or  I  would  soon  lose  my  trade. 
Even  if  one  does  not  do  this  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  it  pays  in  dollar  and  cents. 
The  last  thing,  we  turn  the  hose  on  the 
contents  of  every  basket,  thus  rinsing 
them  thoroughly,  when  they  are  ready 
for  the  market  wagon.  I  said  above 
that  I  wash  and  clean  all  the  stuff  for 
market.  This  with  me  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  necessity.  This  is  not  a 
woman’s  job,  with  hands  in  cold  water 
a  whole  day,  and  as  my  son  would 
rather  gather  the  stuff  from  the  field  it 
naturally  comes  my  way.  A  successful 
gardener  is  better  off,  if  he  has  neither 
likes  nor  dislikes,  and  work  that  no  one 
else  likes  to  do  will  then  just  come  his 
way,  and  things  will  thus  move  on  har¬ 
moniously.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER, 

Ohio. 


Bones  and  Tobacco  Stems. 

A.  M.  Charlottetown,  /’.  E.  t. — What  Is 
l  lie  cheapest  and  most  effect  uni  way  to  re¬ 
duce  boiled  beef  bones  to  a  stale  ready  to 
apply  to  the  soil.  Are  they  worth  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds?  Ilow  are  tobacco 
stems  best  applied  to  land,  plowed  under 
as  they  are,  or  decomposed  with  stable 
manure?  Ilow  much  each  of  hone,  tobacco 
stem  (fresh  from  factory)  and  potash, 
would  make  a  good  dressing  for  one  acre 
of  cabbage  or  strawberries? 

Ans. — Crushing  hard  bones  into  meal 
is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  fertilizer 
making.  'Flic  bones  are  first  steamed 
under  high  pressure,  then  smashed  or 
stamped  and  ground  in  powerful  mills. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England  the 
softer  bones  . tire  steamed  and  crushed  on 


the  farm.  Where  there  is  no  steam 
power  or  mill  such  bones  may  be 
softened  by  packing  in  layers  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  In  a  box  or  barrel 
put  a  layer  of  bones  smashed  up  by  a 
sledge.  Then  a  six-inch  layer  of  ashes, 
then  more  bones  and  more  ashes  up  to 
the  top.  Keep  the  mass  moist  with 
liquid  manure.  At  the  ends  of  about  90 
days  the  bones  will  be  softened  so  they 
can  be  smashed  with  a  heavy  spade  or 
shovel.  While  not  equal  to  bone  meal 
such  bones  give  fair  results.  They  are 
well  worth  $10  a  ton.  Tobacco  stems 
are  used  in  various  ways.  We  should 
put  them  around  trees  as  a  mulch. 
Some  dairymen  use  them  as  bedding. 
At  one  place  we  saw  them  run  through 
a  fodder  cuter  and  chopped  up  fine — 
then  used  in  the  gutter  back  of  the 
cattle  to  absorb  the  liquids.  An  average 
analysis  of  tobacco  stems  gives  2'/z  per 
cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  potash  and  less 
than  one  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
You  could  use  to  advantage  800  pounds 
of  stems,  500  pounds  of  bone  and  100 
muriate  of  potash  on  the  cabbage  and 
still  not  have  the  best  mixture,  as  there 
would  be  no  nitrate  nitrogen  (see  page 
77)  in  it.  We  would,  if  possible,  cut  up 
the  stems  and  broadcast  them. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. 

A  L.,  Carter’s  Itridi/e,  Va. — I  want  to 
put.  an  acre  in  Irish  potatoes.  What  other 
kind  of  fertilizer  could  I  mix  with  hone 
meal  and  how  much  to  an  acre  to  procure, 
the  best  results?  The  soil  is  chocolate  red 
mountain  land.  Could  I  use  tobacco  stems 
to  any  advantage  and  how  apply  them?  I 
have  bailed  tobacco  stems. 

Ans. — The  bone  meal  contains  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash. 
The  tobacco  stems  contain  but  little 
phosphoric  acid  but  eight  per  cent  of 
potash.  The  two  together  are  better 
than  either  alone,  hut  you  would  have  a 
better  mixture  still  if  you  could  add 
nitrate  of  soda  and  potash.  If  you  have 
a  fodder  cutter  you  can  cut  the  stems 
up  fine  and  scatter  in  the  furrows  made 
for  potatoes.  Then  mix  three  pounds 
of  bone  meal  to  one  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  scatter  along  the  rows  after  tjic 
potatoes  are  dropped  and  covered. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowkcr,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


Before  You 
Build 

Send  for  This  Book 

When  you  build — 
that  is  the  time  to  put 
in  running  water.  It  makes 
the  property  worth  more — means  com¬ 
fort  for  everybody — do  it  right.  Ask 
your  architect  to  put  in  a 


Water  Supply  System 


Let  us  design  the  system  to  fit  the  house 
and  your  needs.  Our  engineering  department 
is  maintained  for  this  purpose. 

Our  specially  designed,  air-tight  steel  tank 
and  pumping  apparatus, placed  any  where,  with 
ordinary  a:r  pressure,  will  supply  plenty  of 
running  water  everywhere,  with  force;  ulso 
fire  protection. 

For  country  houses,  public  buildings,  towns. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ask  for  FREE  Book — " How  I  Solved  the 
Water  Supply  Problem.”  Send  TODAY. 


LEADER  IRON  WORKS 


Factory  and  Main  Offices 
2190  lasper  Street 
DECATUR,  ILLINOI. 


Western  Branch 
Dept.  M.  mo  W.  nth  Street 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Tobias’Derby  Condition  Powders 

Ant  Warranted  Superior  To  All  Others  Or  No 
Pay.  For  the  Cure  of  Distemper,  Worms,  Hots, 
Scurvy,! loughs, 1 1  hlcbmmd, colds, &<*.,i  11  Horses, 
and  Heaves.  Colds,  Coughs,  Loss  of  Milk,  Black 
Tongue,  Horn  Distemper,  Ac.,  in  Cattle.  Price 
25  cents.  Sold  hy  druggists  and  Saddlers. 

Depot,  40  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


MARKS  an  EPOCH  in  the  HISTORY 
of  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

Marks’  patents 

of  1854  to  1805 
cover  all  the  ac- 
ic  redited  im- 
'provomonts  in  ar¬ 
tificial  legs  and 
arms  and  make 
the  Marks’  limbs 
peerless.  Rubber 
teet  remove  jar 
and  make  the 
s  tu  m  p  bearings 
easy.  R  u  b  b  o  r 
hands  extend  t.lie 
limits  of  accom¬ 
modations. 

Light,  durable 
&Uan<l  practical.  Do 
"Snot  got  out  of 
order,  a  11  il  are 
inexpensive  to 
wear.  Over  35,000  in  use.  Forty-six  highest  awards. 

Appointed  hy  U.  S.  Government,  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  large  corporations  to  furnish 
artificial  limbs  to  pensioners  and  employees. 

A  farmer  in  the 
Southern  States 
writes  that  lie  can 
pick  as  much  cot¬ 
ton  and  snw  as 
much  wood  in  a 
day  as  any  one. 

Dkwis  O.  Cox  1 
says:  “I  have  used; 
a  Marks’  leg  in’: 
spading,  plowing, 
hauling  logs  and 
other  liard  work. 

I  can  walk  25  miles 
a  day.  The  rubber 
foot  lasts  longer 
and  takes  loss  le- 
pairs." 

Send  for  Man¬ 
ual  of  Artificial 
Limbs,  containing  432  pages,  with  724  cuts.  In¬ 
structions  are  given  howto  take  measurements  and 
obtain  artificial  limbs  without  leaving  home. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York. 


Be  Sure 
To  Get 


Am 


Trade 

Mark 

Regis¬ 

tered 


It  is  more  important 
this  year  than  ever  that 
you  get  the  EUREKA 
variety.  Why?  Because 
the  famous  EUREKA 
is  as  good  or  better  than 
ever  this  year  and  the 
price  has  not  advanced. 

While  oilier  varieties 
are  known  to  be  lower 
in  grade  than  usual,  yet 
tile  prices  have  gone 
up. 

Eureka  has  been  the 
standard  ensilage  corn 
for  20  years  in  New 
England  and  the  East. 
For  several  years  a 
heavy  demand  for  it 
has  come  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  U  nion. 
Greatest  Tonnage 
Per  Acre 

is  the  secret  of  this  de¬ 
mand.  We  will  prove 
to  yon  that  64  tons  from 
every  acre  of  an  Eureka 
crop  is  not  unusual. 

It  grows  from  14  to  20 
feet  high,  is  shorter 
jointed  and  has  more 
and  broader  leaves  and 
produces  more  earsth  an 
any  other  variety  grown. 
Don’t  Be  Deceived 

There  is  only  one  genu¬ 
ine  Eureka  corn,  ami  we 
control  the  entire  Stock  of 
seed.  Anil  we  never  have 
enough  to  go  round.  The 
demand  will  ho  greater 
than  ever  this  year. 

Order  Early 

or  your  order  way  bo  re¬ 
turned  unfilled.  Many 
were  disappointed  last 
year. 

W  rite  today  for  a  copy 
of  our  Free  Book.  Tolls 
all  about  Eureka  and 
other  forage  crops,  gives 
prices  and  describes  our 
Farm  Machines.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address 
now. 

Ross  Brothers  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


going  to  buy  u  HARROW 
Want  Best  for  leant  Caso 
UlC  mako  that  kind, 
Vw  L  Pat  Kkkiuiit.  Cat¬ 
alogue  freo.  Write  for 
price.  O.H. POUNDER 
It,  1 7  ft. Atkinson,  W is 


Dollars 


Virginia  and  Eastern  N.  Carolina  form  the 
greatest  trucking  holt  in  the  world.  One  crop  is 
scarcely  out  of  the  ground  before  another  is 
planted.  For  ten  months  of  the  year  the  farmer  is 
planting  and  harvesting.  Excellent  soil  and  climate 
for  poultry  and  dairying,  Good  market  facilities. 
Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


LIGHT,  WATER  AND  POWER 

WITHOUT  EXPENSE. 

T)o  you  have  a  spring  or  creek  on  your  land?  Tf  so.  why  don’t  you  put  it  to  work? 

A  very  small  stream  of  water  on  one  of  our  five  or  six-foot  wheels  will  develop  enough 
power  to  drive  a  dynamo  to  light  your  house,  or  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  any  elevation, 
or  a  saw  to  saw  wood,  etc. 

Unlike  a  wind-mill  or  an  engine,  the  THE  I-X-I,  STEEL  OVERSHOOT  WATER  WHEEL  is 
always  ready  for  use.  It  ran  be  depended  upon  at  all  times.  There  is  nothing  about  It 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  it  requires  no  attention  except  occasional  oiling. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  OPERATE.  AFTER  ONCE  BEING  INSTALLED. 
IT  FURNISHES  T  HE  BEST.  MOST  USEFUL  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  POWER 
IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  IS  BEYOND  COMPARISON  WITH  A  RAM,  BOTH  LOR 
EFFICIENCY  AND  ADAPTIBILITY. 

Let  us  know  how  large  a  stream  of  water  you  have,  bow  much  fall  you  can  obtain 
and  wliat  you  want  to  use  it  for.  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  our  best  prices  ami 
ad  v  ice. 

FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  CO.,  hanover,  pa. 
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GRAIN  RATION  WITH  SILAGE. 

I  have  a  small  dairy ;  I  am  feeding 
Timothy  and  Red-top  hay,  shredded  corn 
stover  and  silage.  For  the  grain  ration 
each  cow  receives  per  day  one-half  peck 
nubbins  and  one-half  peck  of  corn  and  oat 
chop;  also  one  pint  of  oil  cake  meal.  This 
is  my  first  experience  with  silage.  Is  there 
any  lack  in  the  above  ration  to  make  it 
balance?  I  have  wheat.  How  would  it  do 
to  grind  the  whole  wheat  and  feed  it  with 
the  chop?  Will  the  wheat  take  the  place 
of  bran?  Would  it  be  better  to  feed  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  than  the  oil  meal  (old  process)  ? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  t. 

Your  ration  lacks  materially  in  pro¬ 
tein,  but  just  how  much  I  cannot  say, 


the  breeder;”  but  now — well,  I  shall 
await  with  interest  what  others  say 
Perhaps  some  one  can  see  a  way  out ;  I 
cannot.  I  laid  the  question  before  a 
neighbor.  He  said;  “I  would  apply  to 
the  Director  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes; 
he  would  make  it  his  business  to  see 
that  I  was  not  cheated,  perhaps  would 
sell  me  one  from  bis  own  herd,  then  I 
would  know  that  it  was  all  right.”  He 
said  it  honestly  enough,  but  I  detected  a 
glint  in  his  eye.  m.  w. 


T. 


What  About  This  Alfalfa? 

li.  If.,  Wellsville,  Pa. — About  five 


as  you  do  not  give  the  weights  of  the  years  ago  I  made  the  first  experiment  in 
ingredients.  It  is  also  too  laxative,  as 
it  is  very  seldom  that  oil  meal  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  ration  with  silage.  And 
another  thing,  it  is  too  expensive  un¬ 
less  your  prices  of  food  stuffs  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  New  York.  I 
would  first  discontinue  feeding  the 
“nubbins,”  as  they  are  not  a  good  feed 
for  milk  production.  If  you  have  gone 


Alfalfa  growing  (hat  was  made  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  The  upper,  or  higher, 
portion  of  a  five-acre  field  was  prepared 
and  seeded  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast 
both  ways.  As  I  had  no  fine  harrow,  I 
simply  rolled  the  seed  down,  firming  it  into 
the  fine  soil,  and  left  it  at  that.  It  came 
up  very  evenly  and  made  a  good  stand  of 
grass ;  in  fact,  I  have  taken  off  three  crops 
every  year  since.  After  the  first  year  I 
decided  to  sow  (lie  remainder  of  the  field 

to  the  labor  of  husking  them  already,  and  did  s0-  F,rst  1  lllow(,d  under  a  heavy 

crop  of  green  rye  just  after  it  had  shot 
head.  The  plot  was  prepared  and  seeded  in 
the  regular  way,  but  for  some  reason  the 
seed  did  not  come  up  evenly.  Possibly  I 
turned  under  loo  much  green  manure,  which 
soured  the  soil,  or  possibly  the  seed  was 
not  good.  The  weeds  and  wild  grass  came 
up  thickly.  I  clipped  it  three  times  the 
first  year  but  found  that  there  was  not 
enough  Alfalfa  standing  to  justify  bother¬ 
ing  with  it,  although  there  was  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  good,  strong  plants  through¬ 
out  the  plot.  I  decided  to  make  another 
trial  of  it.  To  rid  the  land  of  weeds,  I 
decided  to  put  in  corn,  which  I  did.  The 
corn  is  now  off  and  I  wish  to  sow  it  next 
Spring  as  early  as  I  can  get  the  land  ready. 
IIow  would  be  the  best  way  to  sow  it? 
Some  writers  say  the  land  should  not  be 
plowed  again.  If  I  seed  it  without  plow¬ 
ing,  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  cornstalks?  Should  they  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  gathered  up  and 
taken  off?  There  is  a  heavy  clay  under¬ 
lying  this  plot,  and  part  of  it  is  very  wet 
during  wet  weather  and  another  portion  is 
inclined  to  be  spouty  during  the  Winter. 
Would  it  be  well  to  sow  the  entire  patch  in 
Alfalfa  or  sow  some  other  kind  of  grass  on 
the  wet  portion,  and  what  kind  is  recom¬ 
mended  ? 


feed  what  you  have  left  to  swine,  and 
next  time  let  them  go  through  the 
shredder  with  the  stalks  or  into  the  silo 
if  cut  green.  I  would  then  substitute 
three  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
the  one  pint  of  linseed,  and  you  would 
have  a  ration  about  like  this :  40 
pounds  silage;  10  pounds  mixed  hay; 
six  pounds  corn  and  oat  chop ;  three 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal ;  nutritive  ratio 
1  :G.3.  Although  this  ration  is  yet  too 
wide,  not  containing  quite  enough  pro¬ 
tein,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  one  that  you  are  feeding.  If 
you  had  some  clover  hay  or  bay  mixed 
with  clover  instead  of  the  clear  Red- 
top  and  Timothy  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement.  There  is  no  reason  for 
feeding  shredded  corn  stover  with  hay 
and  silage,  but  if  you  have  it  on  hand 
it  can  take  the  place  of  hay  for  the 
noon  feed  while  it  lasts.  Your  whole 
wheat  can  be  ground  and  fed,  but  it 
would  be  very  expensive,  and  it  is  too 
heavy  to  lighten  up  the  ration  in  place 
of  bran.  Even  wheat  bran  costs  too 
mu.cli  to  feed  at  present,  so  we  have 
substituted  dried  brewers’  or  distillers’ 


Ans. — We  would  like  the  opinions  of 
the  experts  about  this.  We  think  the 
rye  soured  the  land  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  rolled  down.  Lime  would  have 


grains,  which  are  cheaper.  A  grain 
ration  composed  of  about  two  pounds  helped,  though  the  seed  may  have  been 
wheat  middlings,  four  pounds  dry  P°or-  We  have  had  best  success  in 


brewers’  grains  and  V/2  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  would  produce  just  as  much 
milk  at  a  small  cost.  c.s.  greene.. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

We  have  written  a  number  of  farmers 
asking  what  they  would  do  if  they  wanted 
to  buy  a  purebred  animal  to  head  a  flock 
or  herd.  Some  good  answers  are  to  be 
printed.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  plain  farmers  were  better 
prepared  to  buy  purebred  animals  if  they 


August  sowing  and  would  wait  until 
that  time.  There  should  be  something 
growing  on  that  corn  ground  now.  If 
Crimson  clover  does  not  thrive  we 
should  sow  rye  or  rye  and  Cow-horn 
turnips — anything  that  will  hold  the 
ground  during  the  Winter  and  give 
something  to  plow  under.  In  sowing 
Alfalfa  it  seems  necessary  to  have  the 
soil  well  filled  with  humus.  We  should 

by  all  means  plow  that  field.  With  a 
roller  you  can  smash  the  cornstalks 


could  be  sure  of  the  pedigree.  There  are 
just  as  many  honest  breeders  as  ever  be-  down  and  plow  them  under.  In  our  own 
fore,  and  we  can  introduce  any  buyer  to  a  case  we  should  sow  oats  and  peas  this 
man  who  can  make  the  papers  fit !  Here  Spring  and  cut  the  crop  for  hay,  leaving 
is  one  answer :  a]j  the  stubble  possible.  Plow  this  under 

I  don’t  think  that  I  am  competent  to  an<^  fit  the  soil  as  well  as  possible  for 

discuss  the  question.  Had  it  came  to  tIie  Alfalfa-seeding  in  August  with  a 
,  .  ' .  _  ,  ...  good  dressing  of  lime.  We  would  not 

me  before  this  Dawley  affair  came  out  seed  Alfalfa  on  those  wet  spots,  but  in 

I  should  have  said:  “Put  my  trust  in  place  of  it  Red-top  and  Alsike  clover. 


■Blit  ■ 


m 


KRESO-DIP 

FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 

KRESODlP 

NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  bow  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Bkanchkh:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis:  London,  Kng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.:  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


WANT  MY  SCALE 

IN  EVERY  BARN 

If  you  have  no  Scale  you 
should  have  mine;  because  you 
are  under  obligations 
to  me  for  having 
fought  every  scale  combin¬ 
ation  and  trust  for  42  years 
and  made  the  price  so  low 
that  you  can’t  afford  to  bo 
without ;  because  I  offer 
you  a  free  trial  before 
you  pay  one  cent,  be¬ 
cause  I  make  and  sell 
the  very  best  Scale  for 
less 
money 
than 
you 
can 
buy 

the  poorest.  I  was  the  first  man  to 
sell  scales  on  trial.  I  first  “paid  the 
freight”.  I  will  send  you  my 
"Reasons  why  you  should  own  a* 
scale”,  if  you  will  address— 

“JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT' 

BOX  834  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE’ 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  M'lnd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons^ 
and  nil  LamencsH.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 
fP  &  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SpAVlH.  RiH6B0»C.Cub»  Thwougw* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  —  * 

On  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

LJ  (f\  E3  C  O  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
■  ■  I  V  ^3  ^3  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


You  need  a  Green  Mountain  Bilo 
So  write  For  Special  Offer 
For  Early  Orders 
Low  Prices  if  ordered  NOW. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co., 

220  WETS  STREET.  RUTLAND.  VT 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  highest  sward  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Economy  Silo 
is  the  strong,  well  supported  hoops  which 
form  a  permanent,  safe  iron  ladder. 

Continuous  doorways  make  ensilage  easy  to  handle. 
Doors  are  self-adjusting,  snug-flttlng,  without  clumsy 
fastenings. 

Air  tight  all  over.  Ekmlaor  always  AimourriLr  bwctt. 

Easy  to  put  up,  fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  38J  Frederick,  Md. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Krlo  St.,  Linottville,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


p.  p  —We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
UIQIU  A- 1 1 F  Q  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
1 1  (1  If  I  U I  0  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


RESULTS  IN  THE  MILK  PAIL  at  milking  time 
tell  whether  your  cows  are  making  you  money 
Mr.  Farmer.  Perhaps  your  experi- 
ence  right  nob  is  the  same  as  that  of  C. 

M.  Houston,  of  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Perhaps 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  cows  are 
giving  all  the  milk  they  can.  Just  read  what 

Badger  Dairy 

Feed 

did  for  him  and  his  cows.  He  wrote. 

“Before  the  arrival  of  the  car  of  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  my  cows  were  milking  very 
well  as  I  thought.  I  was  milking  19  cows 
each  averaging  16  qts.  daily.  After  10  days 
feeding  on  Badger  they  showed  a  gain  of 
ono  can  per  day  and  still  increasing.  Itis 
a  molasses  feed  I  firmly  believe  will  give 
tho  farmer  more  prollt  than  any  other 
feed  on  tho  market  today.” 

Now  if  it’s  results  you  want— profit— 
get  Badger  Feed  at  your  dealers  at 
once  and  try  it.  It  saves  money  in  feed 
cost  because  it  saves  feed-waste. 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


Clip  Y ourHorses  this  Spiring 

n  n  H  m  i  m  G  r*  O r  n  ♦  4-Vi  a  V»  a«./T  amm!  m  *4  «  #  a nl.  V.  _  £?—  __  ^.11 * _  rm  xt.  .  -  .  V  T  «  .  « 


Don’t  put  your  horses  at  the  hard  spring  work  before  clipping  off  the  lontf,  thick  winter  coat.  Undipped 
horses  sweat  much,  dry  out  slowly  and  are  liable  to  all  kinds  of  cold,  pneumonia,  etc.,  from  standing  in  a 
long,  wet  coat  during  chilly  spring  nights.  Clipped  horses  dry  out  quickly,  rest  well  and  their  food  does  them 
good.  They  can  be  cleaned  in  a  quarter  of  the  time.  They  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work. 

Progressive  Farmers  and  Horseowners  Everywhere  all  Clip  in  the  Spring 

This 

Splendid 


Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 

$PJ5 


is  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  clipping’  machine  ever  made  at  any  price.  The  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar,  are  file  hard  and  completely  enclosed.  They  run  in  an  oil  bath  and  will  practically  never 

rfmDotvKTn  c  thl?  n?a<',hlJ1®  made-  and  of  such  high  grade  materials,  that  WE  GUARANTEE  „ 

II  MJIt  25  YEARS  against  all  defects  of  workmanship  or  materials.  COIDIS 

, ,  Men's  Hair  withthis  Machine,  too.  It  does  it  easily,  quickly  and  well.  Save  at 

tne  .1.50  to  i.i.00  that  you  pay  for  hand  clippers.  Make  the  price  of  the  machine  by  clipping  forothers.  nui  V 
Shear  Your  Sheep  with  it,  using  our  special  shearing  shaft  and  knife.  It  gets  20  cents  worth 
andup  more  wool  from  each  sheep  than  by  hand  shears.  Send  for  our  free  book,  "How  to  Shear  Sheep.” 
Our  Special  Offer:  Get  one  of  these  machines  from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  direct  to  us.  When 


it  back  and  get  every  cent  you  paid 

for  balance.  Write  for  our  big  new  1908  Catalog  of  clipping  and  rUlfirfi  nrviDir  CMirT  rn  _  n  u  n,  a.. 

shearing  machines.  Write  today  and  ask  for  Catalog  No.  24C.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  LaSalle  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  CATTLE  CASE  IN  POLITICS. 

When  Governpr  Hughes  sent  that 
printed  circular  to  the  farmers  who 
asked  him  to  investigate  charges  against 
Dawley,  he  probably  expected  that  would 
end  ifc.  He  only  raised  a  worse  storm. 
Among  other  letters  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Your  secretary  says  :  “While  the  Governor 
is  solicitous  that  every  proper  subject  of 
departmental  investigation  should  bo  thor¬ 
oughly  inquired  into,  it  is  a  different 
matter  to  take  up  questions  relating  to 
transactions  outside  the  scope  of  official 
duty  which  are  involved  in  pending  liti¬ 
gation."  From  which  I  would  assume 
that  if  a  public  servant:  had  committed 
acts  which  might  cause  his  removal  from 
office,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to 
start  a  lawsuit  with  some  citizen  in  order 
to  make  him  immune  from  investigation 
until  such  lawsuit  might  be  settled.  I  had 
formerly  believed  that  the  citizen  paid 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  rights 
defended  by  the  State  and  not  that  he 
should  be  expected  to  prove  the  guilt:  or 
innocence  of  State  employees  at  his  private 
Jexpense.  j.  g.  m. 

It  seems  tliat  these  farmers  have  be¬ 
lieved  a  lot  of  things — coupling  ideals 
of  government  with  ideal  conceptions  of 
men.  It  is  evident  that  they  arc  waking 
up.  This  is  what  a  New  York  man 
wrote  the  Governor: 

The  farmers  of  New  York  have  no  mind 
1o  sit  by  and  see  one  who  serves  them  in 
an  official  capacity,  on  the  strength  of  the 
prestige  he  gains  from  such  capacity,  de¬ 
fraud  in  private  deals  those  whom  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  serve,  and  then  attempt  to 
hide  behind  ids  efficient  official  services. 

■  I  have  felt  that  you  stand  for  right  and 
honor.  I  trust  I  am  not  mistaken. 

P.  M.  v 

Here  are  opinions  from  other  New 
Yorkers : 

It  looks  a  little  to  me  as  though  the 
Governor  was  pretty  good  at  telling  us 
'what:  we  ought  to  do  and  be,  but  when  it 
comes  for  him  to  do,  he  makes  excuses. 

J.  A.  ir. 

I  know  JPr.  Dawley  personally.  I  also 
know  plausible  explanations  to  be  one 
of  his  longest  suits,  but  cannot,  figure 
out  by  what  arguments  lie  has  caused  you 
to  think  his  suing  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company  answered  the  question  of 
whether  he  sold  grade  cattle  to  Rogers  for 
registered  Jerseys.  w.  h. 

If  straighter  talk  is  wanted  here  it  is 
from  Wisconsin: 

Perhaps  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  was  about, 
right  in  saying  that  Gov.  Hughes  will 
fail  to  make  good.  I  am  a  Republican,  but 
I’ll  vote  for  Bryan  in  preference  to  Hughes 
after  his  actions  in  this  ease.  lie  doesn’t 
practice  what  ho  preaches.  Success  to 
Tub  Bubal  Nbw-Youkkr,  and  may  your 
shadow  never  grow  less.  k.  w.  l. 

In  the  article  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
referred  to  here  we  find  this  paragraph: 

“Let  me  tell  you  a  story,”  I  said:  “It 
should  shed  a  ray.  There  was  a  careful 
farmer  who  owned  a  coop  of  priceless 
Cochins.  ‘Some  one,’  'says  the  tjarmer, 
‘will  steal  these  chickens  if  I  don’t  watch 
out.  I’ll  buy  a  dog-  an  honest,  able  and 
intelligent  dog.’  lie  bought  the  dog.  in¬ 
stalled  him,  and  sought,  his  downy  couch, 
confident,  satisfied  and  secure.  That  night 
every  Cochin  was  stolen.  The  farmer 
was  amazed.  There  sat  the  dog — honest, 
able  and  intelligent.  And  yet  that  great 
coop-emptiness  never  seemed  1o  bother  him 
a  bit.  The  farmer  couldn’t  fathom  it.  His 
wonder  abated.  However,  when,  upon  back¬ 
tracking  tile  miracle,  he  found  that  the 
party  who  stole  tile  chickens  was  the  party 
who  sold  him  the  dog.” 

Let  us  consider  this  one  from  Ver¬ 
mont  : 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  (lie  farmers  of  ibis 
country  using  any  postage  stamps  on  Gov. 
Hughes  to  try  to  make  him,  against  his 
own  free  will,  live  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  has  so  freely  expressed  in  his  speeches. 
If  Governor  Hughes  will  not  voluntarily 
do  ids  duty  in  this  matter  that  seems  so 
plain,  it  will  be  well  for  the  people  of  the 
1'niied  States  to  understand  lids  matler 
fully  before  next  November.  Any  man,  be 
lie  President.  Governor  or  just  a  plain 
everyday  farmer,  who  will  not  do  a  plain 
duty  (and  I  believe  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  ibis  Dawley-Rogers  case),  without 
being  plastered  witli  postage  stamps  is  not 
worth  the  stamps.  a.  a.  it. 

1  be  Governor,  in  an  excellent  address 
on  the  evils  of  race-track  gambling, 
said  it  was  well  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses,  but  far  better  to  improve  the 
breed  of  men.  This  prompts  a  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  to  say : 

I  have  been  watching  with  interest  the 
progress  of  the  cattle  case,  and  Governor 
Hughes’  unsatisfactory  reply  to  the  import¬ 
ant  case  in  question.  Ilis  sound  thinking 
and  principles  are  good  as  far  as  1  can 
see  from  the  enclosed  clipping,  which  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  read,  and  if 
Governor  Hughes  is  a  man  of  deeds,  not 
only  a  man  of  words,  a  man  for  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people,  not  a  man  to  endure  the 
evil  doings  of  gambling  and  men  holding 
position h  of  trust,  and  if  he  stands  for  the 
improvement  of  men  as  well  as  horses,  the 
question  is,  why  isn’t  the  breeding  of  men 
in  connection  with  cows  of  like  import¬ 
ance?  h.  w. 

We  think  Governor  Hughes  can  now 
readily  see  why  people  wonder  at  his 
attitude  in  this  case.  Very  likely  his 
wonder  is  that  this  case  should  stir 
men  up  in  this  way.  He  evidently  can¬ 
not  learn  from  the  politicians  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  or  from  Mr. 


Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman — 
so  the  working  farmers  will  tell  him. 
They  know  that  Dawley  bought  grade 
Jersey  cattle  from  F.  D.  Squiers.  They 
know -that  Mr.  Squiers  swears  that  lie 
found?  some  of  these  grade  cattle  in 
Rogers’  barn,  and  that  Mr.  Benedict 
corroborates  his  testimony.  They  know 
that  the  cattle  thus  identified  were  sold 
by  Dawley  as  purebred.  They  know 
that  if  these  things  are  so,  Dawley  has 
no  business  to  hold  his  State  office.  They 
know  that  Governor  Hughes  has  said 
more  about  honest  and  clean  men  in 
office  than  any  man  who  held  his  office 
before  him.  We  think  Governor  Hughes 
meant  to  do  what  was  right  and  fair, 
but  that  we  went  to  the  wrong  people 
for  advice.  He  is  finding  out,  very  late 
in  the  day,  that  his  “agricultural”  ad¬ 
visers  do  not  represent  the  real  farmers. 

About  a  year  ago  a  shrewd,  long¬ 
headed  man  made  this  prophecy : 

“Before  this  cattle  case  is  done  the 
Jersey  cow  will  stand  in  front  of  the 
White  House  and  bar  entrance  to  a  can¬ 
didate 

We  knew  that  the  Jersey  had  lifted 
farm  mortgages,  sent  boys  through  col¬ 
lege,  made  waste  places  glad  and  other 
worthy  things,  but  we  had  not  thought 
of  her  in  politics.  It  seems  that  such  a 
thing  is  quite  possible.  Tf  so,  Governor 
Hughes  must  now  sec  that  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  listening  to  the  advice 
of  the  politicians,  and  by  permitting  The 
Country  Gentleman  to  put  him  in  a 
false  position  before  the  farmers.  It  is 
a  pity,  for  no  man  ever  had  just  the 
opportunity  which  Governor  Hughes  has 
turned  aside  to  realize  the  hopes  of  men 
who  have  no  representation  in  public 
life,  and  yet  stand  for  true  ideals,  clean 
living  and  the  vital  strength  of  the 
farm. 


Storage  Battery  For  Electric  Light. 

IF.  K.  IF.,  Pennsylvania. — Is  a  storage 
battery  system  practical  for  a  farm  electric 
light  plant  to  lie  operated  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  the  dynamo  to  be  run  while  engine  is 
pumping  water  or  grinding  feed?  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  equipment  will  be  purchased 
to  suit  the  requirements,  and  that  a  man 
of  mechanical  ability  will  handle  it. 

Ans. — Yes;  so  far  as  its  operation  is 
concerned  the  system  would  furnish 
light  at  any  time  of  night  or  day ;  the 
cost  prevents  many  from  installing  it. 
I  will  suggest  a  cheaper  way;  three  or 
four  unite  and  run  the  engine  and  dyna¬ 
mo  at  such  time  as  light  is  needed,  not 
use  any  battery.  However,  let  us  have 
more  light.  0.  b.  s. 

Rotation  in  Fertilizer  Farming. 

7).  F.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — I  am  much 
interested  in  your  fertilizer  farming.  On 
page  124,  where  do  oats  come  in  under 
Mr.  Lewis’  rotation?  Ts  it  a  reasonable 
expectation  to  figure  on  five  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  and  150  bushels  of  your  corn 
under  proper  manuring  and  cultivation — 
soil  good  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Lewis  docs  not  grow  oats 
at  all.  Very  few  oats  arc  grown  in  that 
section,  since  other  crops  pay  better. 
The  Lewis  rotation  is  potatoes  after 
corn  _  with  1,200  pounds  or  more  of 
chemical  fertilizer  per  acre,  wheat  fol¬ 
lowing  potatoes,  seeded  with  Timothy — 
with  clover  on  the  young  wheat  the 
following  Spring.  After  the  wheat  is 
off  the  grass  comes  on  and  is  cut  two 
years.  After  the  second  cutting  the  farm 
manure  is  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
sod.  This  is  plowed  in  Spring  and 
planted  to  corn,  thus  completing  the  ro¬ 
tation.  Fertilizer  is  used  on  any  crops 
that  seems  backward,  but  the  plan  is 
to  use  nearly  enough  on  the  potatoes 
to  carry  the  entire  rotation.  No,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  five  tons  of 
hay  and  150  bushels  of  corn.  While 
such  crops  have  hecn  raised  the  average 
farmer  could  not  do  it  once  in  1,000 
times.  We  are  more  than  pleased  if  we 
get  %y2  tons  of  hay  to  an  acre.  Even 
on  the  same  farm  soils  will  vary.  For 
instance,  there  are  four  fields  on  Mr. 
Lewis’  farm.  One  of  them  is  far  better 
adapted  to  potatoes  than  the  others. 
With  the  season  just  right  the  crop  on 
this  field  might  be  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  on  another  field  of  the  same 
size  in  a  poor  season.  The  latter  field 
might  far  outyield  the  other  in  hay. 
The  correct  figures  for  the  Lewis  farm 
are  100  acres — 90  in  cultivation. 

Dr.  Tobias’ 
VENETIAN 

Horse  Liniment 

IS  WARRANTED  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANY  OTHER  OR  NO  PAY. 

In  pint  bottles,  at  90  cents,  for  the  cure  of  lameness, 
sprains,  galls  slipping  stifle,  scratches,  bruises,  cuts, 
overheating,  wind  galls,  splints,  colic,  sore  throat,  nail 
111  the  foot,  & c.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  saddlers. 

bCPOT,  40  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
You  Can  Paint  Your 
Home  Without  Its 
Costing  You  a  Cent 

Voti  can  have  all  tbe 


J 

i~  UNITO  ’ 


You  can  have  all  tbe  i _ 

famous  Unito  Paint  you 
need  for  your  bouse— your  barn— 
your  roofs — any  and  all  of  your  buildings  without 
sending  us  one  cent  of  money.  You  can  get  Unito  House 
Paint  or  Unito  Barn  Paint  in  any  color.  You  can  paint  your  own 
buildings  without  one  cent  of  expense  and  by  our  Unito  co-operative 
plan,  you  can  make  your  newly  painted  buildings  bring  you  cash  without 
any  effort  on  your  part.  You  don’t  have  to  leave  home— you  don’t  have  to  solicit 
any  enoi  c  y  orders  or  be  put  to  any  trouble.  Wo  mean  just  what  we  say. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  theT  oS 

Our  Co-operatlvo  Paint  Plan  is  NOT  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Faint, — 
It  la  a  plan  whereby  tho  paint  pays  for  Itself  and  brings  you  additional 
caali.  It  la  our  own  exclusive  plan.  No  such  paint  oiler  was  ever  mado 
before.  You  cannot  tell  what  any  paint  la  except  by  using  It.  Looking 
at  acolor  card,  looking  Into  tho  can, does  not  prove  what  the  paint  la. 
You’vo  got  to  use  It  to  know  what  you  actually  get.  By  our  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan  you  see  tho  paint— you  uae  It— you  send  us  no  money.  We 
stand  back  of  every  gallon  of  paint  with  a  6-year  guarantee.  Write 
today  and  llnd  out  all  about  our  great  1!*)X  Co-operative  l  ulut  1  lau. 

If  you  need  any  paint  don’t  buy  till  you’ve  got  our  big  224-page  ^ 

Freo  Catalog,  Paint  Color  Book  of  latest  and  moat  popular 
Shades, and  full  particulars  of  the  greatoat  paint  oiler 
ever  made.  Write  today— now- don’t  put  It  olf. 

The  United  Factories  Company, 

Dept.  31  P,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


•  euveiAND  paint  a,  c0;  } 

UNITED  FACTORIES  COJ 


Buy  New  York  State  Wagons 

At  Wholesale  Prices 


No. 263  Buckboard 

Natural  finish,  Shuler 
Springs. 


No.  5.15  Handy  £40  IC 
Wagon  O49iI0 

Removable  scats.il  strong  and 
durable. 


We  make  high  grade  wagons  to  sell 
direct  to  user  at  factory  cost.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of 
work,  and  binding  guarantee  given 
every  part.  To  prove  it  all  we  ship 
any  wagon  for 

Free  Examination. 

No  Deposit.  No  References. 

Send  postal  to-day  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  100  styles  of  Wagons  and 
Harness. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 
362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"’’■SKT’-  S4I.50 

Easy  riding  and  nicely  finished. 


No.  118  lop  Buggy  CCII 

Best  wagon  built  at  VvU 
this  price. 


Spend  H— Make  $50 


Get  My 
Red  -  Hot 
Proposition 


Hero  are  four  things  to 
remember  In  connection  with 

the  Calloway: 

1 .  It’s  the  only  successful  wagon  box  Spreader  made  in  tho 
United  States  today. 

2.  It  has  7  distinct,  separate,  original  patents.  Nothing  elso  like  It 
— o  r  as  good.  They  alone  make  It  worth  826  to  820  more  than  any  other. 

3.  My  own  Factory  turns  ’em  out — Seventy  C'ompl  ete  Spreaders 
a  day. 

4.  I  make  you  a  price  that  sells  them.  That  price  Is  the  lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first-class  Manure  Spreader. 

Tills  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  combination  when  you  stop  s'  - 

to  think  of  It.  Best  Spreader.  Lowest  Price.  yy? 

Riding  on  tho  train  tho  other  day,  I  met  a  Farmer 
who  had  seen  my  advertisements.  We  got  to  talk- 
ingaboutSpreaders.  Saidhedkln  ttlilnk  It  was 
possible  to  make  a  tip-top  Spreader  like  mine  Is 
and  sell  ft  at  about  half  tho  price  of  a  good 
spreader.  I  couldn’t  “show  him”  there  on  tho 
train,  hut  I  took  Ills  name  and  shipped  him  one  on 
my  liberal,  keep-your-money-ln-your  pocket,  free- 
trial  proposition  and  when  no'd  used  my  Spreader 
just  two  weeks  lie  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  me  ho  was 
I  “Mlssourled” — In  other  words  “shown.”  — 

Write  mo  a  postal.  Let  mo  “show  you."  You 
I  can  try  mySpreaderSODaysFreoonyour  Farm 
w  ith  the  money  In  poeket.  I  guarantee  it  to  • 

I  haul  any  manure  that  any  other  spreader, 
j  will,  and  some  kinds  that  other  spreaders, 
high-priced  ones,  can't  handle  without  break¬ 
ing  or  “acting  up.”  The  Keynote  of  tho  Gal- 
1  loway  Spreader  Is,  NO  BREAKAGE.  Get  my 
red-hot  Proposition  at  once,  before  you  mak’oa 
I  move  toward  buying  any  kind  of  a  Spreader. 

Write  mo  personally.  Wm,  Galloway,  Pros. 


Spend  one  cent.  Buy  a  Postal.  Get  out  Your  Pencil. 
Write  to  Galloway.  Get  his  red-hot  Manure 
Spreader  Proposition  and  big.  Free  Catalog. 

Galloway  says  there’s  nothing  to  selling  his  Spread¬ 
ers,  except  to  spread  the  news  and  got  farmers  to 
try  ’em.  THAT'S  ALL. 

Galloway's  Spreader  Proposition  Is  the  most  Won¬ 
derful  and  extraordinary  over  offeree.  All  ho  wants 
Is  to  get  to  tell  you  about  It.  Buy  a  postal. 
Send  It  to  Galloway  today.  Simply  say 
-  “Send  me  your  Manure  Spreader  Propo¬ 
sition.”  Hundreds  of  furinora 
wh  odld  that  last  year  say 
"  '  '  Ml  82T 


they  pocketed  8200 


extra  profit 
lust  year. 


< 
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JHE  M,  GALWM  CO., 


669  Jotforson  St., 

Waterloo,  Iowa- 


Freight 
Prepaid 
for  30  Days. 


aet  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money  „ 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep  ■s 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses, 

»  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 

Finest  tiling  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 

Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Triaj  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or*^  1 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L,  R,  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Oil  10 

Days 
Trial 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer,  rwo  things  you’re  sure 
“Obot  Iron  Age  Imple 
incuts.  I>  or  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead- 

ers  because  they  do  bet- 
ter  work,  do  it  easier, 

do  more  of  it,  and  ’  \v/  ft® 

thus  save  hired  **  < 

help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6  Com¬ 
bi  n  e  d 
Doublo 
and 
Sin- 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep^ 

Powers,  Grain  Separa-f 
tors,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  26  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

THE  MESSINGER  MFC.  C0„  Box  1,  Tatamy,  Pa 


Homeseekers, 


Tonnosseo  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
A  ^  ___  _  i  _  produce  reaches  south- 

tome  10  I  ennessee  cm  markets  just  as  ex- 

tromo  southern-grown 
produco  is  exhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-icrown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  host  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $-400  per 
aero  cleared  from  Cantab  upo,  Cahbago  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  laud  is  sol  lint:  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  aero.  Kxcclleui  climato:  puro  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.  F.SipItti,  Tralllc  8li;r.,  Dept. 
0,  Naslnille,  (  hattunoogu  A;  St.  Louis  K,  .  Na»h>llle,  Tenn. 
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DAIRYING  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  have  received  several  letters  making 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  dairy  business 
in  or  around  Tampa.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  myself  with  the  conditions  so 
that  I  might  answer  these  inquiries  cor¬ 
rectly,  I  made  a  special  visit  to  the 
dairy  of  D.  S.  Fisher,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  Mr.  Fisher  has  a  herd 
of  46  cows  and  heifers,  .'56  of  which  he 
is  at  present  milking.  The  average  per 
cow  of  milk  produced  is  about  750  gal¬ 
lons  annually,  though  there  arc  some 
dairies  around  here  that  do  not  average 
more  than  450  gallons  per  cow. 

I  he  price  of  milk  at  retail  is  10  cents 
per  quart,  but  when  sold  at  wholesale 
the  present  price  is  26  cents  per  gallon 
for  “hot  milk,”  i.  e.,  milk  right  from 
the  cow,  and  27  cents  when  cooled  with 
ice.  Ice  costs  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
As  to  the  cost  of  feeding,  Mr.  Fisher 
feeds  daily  100  pounds  each  of  shorts 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  200  pounds 
of  sucrene,  a  mixed  commercial  feed, 
and  in  addition  about  200  pounds  of  hay 
produced  in  this  State  and  costing  at 
present  $22  a  ton.  The  other  feeds  cost 
an  average  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 
During  the  Spring  months,  when  the 
pastures  arc  at  their  best,  no  hay  is  fed. 
Prices  of  feed  have  advanced  within 
the  past  two  years  nearly  50  per  cent. 
Price  of  labor  has  advanced  23  per  cent. 
Mr.  Fisher  has  two  men  hired  to  whom 
he  pays  each  $40  per  month,  they  hoard¬ 
ing  themselves.  “Cows  brought  here 
from  the  North,”  said  Mr.  Fisher,  “in¬ 
variably  get  the  tick  fever,  and  almost 
always  die;  therefore  dairymen  usually 
raise  their  own  cows,  or  purchase  those 
raised  in  the  South.”  Prices  for  cows 
vary  widely,  running  all  the  way  from 
$30  up  to  as  high  as  $100,  owing  to  the 
value  of  the  individual  cow.  Mr.  Fish¬ 
er's  men  were  planting  corn  the  day  I 
was  there,  February  5,  and  had  growing 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  a 
line  bed  of  strawberries  ripening,  which 
were  set  out  last  November. 

J.  W.  GAMBLE. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  PEDIGREE. 

Y  ears  ago  the  writer  had  experience 
iir  handling  pedigreed  swine,  and  knew 
the  beginning  of  the  making  of  pedi¬ 
grees  for  Berkshire  swine.  The  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  pedi¬ 
grees  was  always  the  strongest  factor 
in  their  value,  and  such  is  true  of  all 
pedigrees.  If  the  writer  writes  what 
lie  knows,  or  believes  to  be  true,  he 
may,  of  course,  make  a  mistake  which 
can  be  corrected.  But  if  he  writes  a 
pedigree  that  he  knows  is  not  a  true 
one,  he  at  once  goes  on  record  for 
trouble.  If  a  man  writes  a  breeder  for 
price  and  pedigree  of  stock,  and  he  is  a 
student  of  pedigrees  and  compares  the 
several  letters  he  may  have  from  the 
breeder,  and  is  a  good  student  of 
human  nature,  he  can  usually  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  breeder.  If  the  breeder  is  an  hon¬ 
est  man  he  makes  a  constant  effort  to 
write  the  facts;  if  dishonest,  he  is  not 
so  careful  but  that  he  will  let  it  show 


honest  breeder.  For  a  time  he  escapes, 
but  unless  he  quits  the  business  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  death  stops  him,  some  man 
will  discover  his  rascality.  Then  a 
course  at  law  stops  him,  or  else  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  purchasers  pass  him  by, 
and  his  business  fails,  and  he  realizes 
that  his  greed  for  gold  has,  in  most 
cases,  left  him  without  it,  and  in  all 
cases  without  honor  or  respect.  There 
arc  honest  men  who  breed  stock  who 
keep  the  pedigrees  correctly  who  do  not 
reach  the  highest  standard  as  to  quality 
of  animals  produced.  Then  there  are 
breeders  who  make  the  pedigrees  cor¬ 
rect,  and  produce  the  highest  class  of 
animals.  Both  classes  of  men  are  hon¬ 
est  in  their  work,  but  they  differ  in 
capability,  and  purchasers  arc  pleased, 
or  disappointed,  owing  to  which  they 
have  purchased  from.  Personal  selec¬ 
tion  is  always  best,  but  too  often  this  is 
impossible.  In  this  case,  the  purchaser 
should  exercise  much  care,  and  place 
his  orders  only  with  honorable  men, 
whether  he  finds  them  in  the  common 
or  higher  walks  of  life,  always  recog¬ 
nizing  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
pedigree  written  is  no  stronger  in  char¬ 
acter  than  the  character  of  the  man 
who  wrote  it.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 

SELECTING  GOOD  SEED. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
makes  a  good  argument  in  one  of  its 
bulletins  for  better  farm  seed — calling 
for  plump,  full  grains.  It  says  that  but 
five  to  25  per  cent  of  grain  grown  on 
the  average  farm  should  ever  be  used 
for  seeding.  To  separate  such  seed  the 
bulletin  suggests  a  device  to  go  with  a 
side-shake  fanning  mill.  The  little  pic¬ 


ture  is  taken  from  the  bulletin,  and  the 
following  description : 

.Screen  No.  1  should  be  just  coarse  enough 
to  let  the  grain  through.  It  Is  used  simply 
to  run  off  sticks  and  straw.  Hoard  No.  2 
carries  the  grain  backward  In  the  mill  so 
as  to  let  it  drop  through  the  blast,  at  one 
place.  The  light  kernels  are  blown  past  the 
end  of  screen  No.  3,  the  heavier  kernels  fall 
on  screen  No.  3.  Board  No.  2  may  be 
moved  forward  or  backward  to  throw  as 
large  or  small  per  cent  of  grain  on  screen 
No.  3  as  desired.  Screen  No.  3  should  he  [ 
coarse  enough  to  let  the  small  kernels 
through  on  to  screen  No.  4.  it  Is  adjust¬ 
able  as  to  slant  and  may  be  moved  forward 
or  backward  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
grain  it  will  catch.  Screen  No.  4  Is  line 
enough  to  carry  nearly  all  of  the  grain  ! 
over  Info  market  grain.  Any  side-shake 
mill  may  be  fixed  up  in  this  way.  Separa¬ 
tion  by  weight  cannot  be  made  with  the  end- 
shake  mills,  but  the  large  kernels  can  be 
separated  from  the  small  ones  in  any  pro¬ 
portion  desired,  simply  by  using  coarse  or 
fine  screens  in  lower  part  of  mill. 


MoraJ — Bay  a  Simple  Machine, 


No  cream  separators  made  are  more 
east ly  cleaned  than  the  two  simple, 
close-skimming  I.  H.  C.  cream  har¬ 
vesters,  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell. 

The  two  brushes  which  go  with  the 
machines,  and  a  pan  of  hot  water,  will 
enable  you  to  thoroughly  clean  your 
separator  in  short  order. 

You  can  get  at  every  part  of  the 
bowl  and  tinware  with  the  brush. 

You  can't  make  too  much  of  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  in  using  a  cream 
separator.  It  avoids  odors  and  taints. 
It  enables  you  to  make  high-grade 
products. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  mistake  not 
to  buy  a  separator  anybody  can  clean 
easily  and  quickly. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  cream 
harvesters  are  not  distinguished 
merely  for  their  easy  cleaning.  They 
have  every  requisite  to  make  them 


right  working  and  valuable  to  their 
owners. 

They  skim  to  a  trace;  that  is,  they 
get  all  the  butter  fat  down  to  the 
thousandth  part. 

Their  wonderful  simplicity  makes 
them  most  durable.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  why  they  are  so  popular 
with  users  is  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  driven 
machine.  The  Bluebell  is  driven  by 
simple  gearing. 

If  you  need  a  cream  harvester,  call 
on  any  International  local  agent  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  He 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and  full 
particulars.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write 
direct  to  the  Home  Office.  You  will 
be  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of 
“Development  of  the  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator"  or  colored  hanger  which  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


THE  HOOVER  POTATO 

DIGGER 


Tli  c  most  successful  dig¬ 
ger  made.  Saves 
time,  labor  and 
potatoes.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


norm  k  .MFn.ro. 


for 

i  Ulllll.tftlC 
of  IHirtfur*. 

Pick  c PA 
mid  Sorter*. 
Box  Z(i,  Avery,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Cress  ( 'u.,1 18West\Vater  St.,Sy  mouse.  N.Y 


HAVE! YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  I 00k  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
Toe  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
In  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven’t 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor's; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  prlee.  on  ti 
postal  card  addressed  to  us.  simply  any, 
’Mail  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., CHICAGO 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Long 


er 

It  doesn't  take  150  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  llnrvcy  Holster 
Springs  under  your  wagon-bod  and  forever  end  tlioconflniinl  bump- 
lug  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  put*  any  wagon  out  of  bualnr**. 
You  can  nnvo  many  a  dollar  by  mark,  ting  your  potatoes,  eggs,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn't  jam,  break  and  brniao  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  truck-buyer*  pay  ^  to  >*'  leu  for  fruit*  and  vegetable* 
„  ,  which  aro  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  spring*.  With  Hurvey  Hprlngs 

Y°u  <vn  bring  home  furniture,  glassware,  etc  without  getting  it  .matched  or  .mashed  b.  piece*. 
Whynoteai  o  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  eomfortahly  on  long-lusting  llnrvey  Springs! 


Thistrial  won’t  cost  you  u  penny.  Prop  ti*  *  portal,  giving  weight  of  vmir  honyie.t  load  and  jour  dealer’s'  name', 


...  -  ■ - „  - - ■  |  - “  I  •»•••••»  nu.gMvu*  yout  llUMt  !«*"»«  I«  HIU  fill  f|  Vl 

w,!  11  "ur  catalogue  and  arrango  with  him  to  gii  n  you  a  act  on  80  Buys’  Free  Trial,  Bo  auro  to  write  TODAY 

-before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co..  443  17th  SL.  Racine.  Wisconsin 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber ' 

--^Eor  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays. 

and  you  cun  do  it  bettor  than 
the  other  follow,  with 


our  help. 


CJtmerr 


£p,-3?oofej 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years! 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
it,  boy  can  opera  to 
successfully. 
Two  bands  cut 
1 5.000  feet  per  day. 
15.000  mills  in  use 
tint  world  over. 
Vnriablo  Food,  Friction 
Set  Works.  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  witli  other  mills,  fiend  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  II.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Food 
Mills.  Pinners,  Hhinglo  Mills,  Wood  Haws  and  Wat**- 
Wheels.  Prompt,  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DcLOAtU  MILL  MI  G.  CO.,  Box  803,  BU1DGLPOUT,  A 


somewhere.  As  my  experience  goes, 
breeders  do  not  keep  duplicate  copies 
of  letters  written  to  customers.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  would  save  much  trouble,  often¬ 
times.  Still,  an  honest  man  has  not 
much  to  fear  from  not  doing  it,  because 
he  tries  to  write  only  facts,  and  facts 
are  easily  duplicated.  But  the  rascal  who 
writes  a  false  pedigree  is  apt  to  fall 
into  trouble  at  the  second  writing,  un¬ 
less  he  has  kept  a  copy  of  the  first; 
even  then  he  may  not  he  sure,  for  he 
may  not  have  kept  a  correct  record  of 
letter  sent,  for  a  written  lie  may  have 
a  beginning,  hut  it  is  very  doubtful  as 
to  its  ending.  But  there  is  this  trouble 
with  the  majority  of  men  who  buy  pedi¬ 
greed  stock;  they  know  hut  little  about 
pedigrees,  and  are  not  disposed  to  make 
them  a  study,  but  rather  leave  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  breeder  and  writer,  which 
fact  plays  into  the  hand  of  the  dis-  I 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 


Although  these  books  cost  me  8cents  each  to  mail,  for 

because  I  want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to'Order— Sold  Direct  From 
My  Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 


Phelps 


This  Book  Means  a  Saving  ol  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You 

just  the  Vehicle  you  want— because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices  it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book— sit  down  of  an 
4  look  it  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  descrip- 
in  ten  dealers’  salesrooms— over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  Harness. 

Book— and  it  is  truly  a  Buyer's  Guide.  It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices— but  it  also; 


OIVV*tit,?c  Ve,licl®  »  JU  want— because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices  it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book— sit  down  of  an  evening 
.  , and  look  it  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  descrip-  , 

tion  than  Could  be  Shown  in  ten  calncMAtwa — ~  nc  a :rr* - »  ..i - »  :  ~i-  ..  J  n  ..  *  .  K.n  •  r  «w< >vr- 1 

This  is  my  latest  1908  Book 

tells  how  good  Vehicles  are  made  why  they  are  better  made  my  way — all  running  parts  made  of  Second  Growth  Shell- 
bark  Hickory-.plit  w.th  the  grain-not  sawed  aero*,  it— thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  ■ 

Making  Vehicles  to  order,  I  give  you  any  option  as  to  finish,  style,  etc.,— that  you  get  from  no  other  man- 
uracturer.  Buying  direct  from  my  factories  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  Vehicle 
My  *  w°~Year  Guarantee  is  to  you  direct.  My  Free  Trial  Plan  is  to  you — direct.  My  prices  are  to  /\ 
you  direct.  No  roundabout  transactions  as  when  buying  through  dealers.  No  dealers’  profits  added 
IP  !•  ,?.r\co  .Y’J’F  V^fi'cle— ; all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125.000 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE.  Address 


O.  C.  Phelps.  President.  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO„  Sta.  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


H.C.PHELP5 

President. 


■  Write  For  Split  Hickory  Buggy  Book  Todoylree 
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.ti 


\ 


f'i 


1908. 


'I'  II K  rural  nkw-yokker 


i>3  3. 


A  HOUSE  FOR  100  HENS. 

I  nm  about  to  build  a  henhouse  for  100 
hens.  Will  you  give  a  description  of  one, 
the  length,  width  and  height?  I  would 
like  to  build  it  in  the  bank  facing  the 
south.  Would  it  do  io  build  the  back  and 
two  ends  with  concrete?  The  ground  is  all 
gravel,  an  ideal  place  for  hens. 

Botsford.  Conn.  w.  w.  p. 

Tf  W.  W.  P.  wants  to  build  a  house  to 
Keep  100  hens  in,  and  docs  not  want  any 
scratching  sheds,  or  any  breeding  pens, 
the  building  of  such  a  house  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  A  house  40  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide  will  give  nearly  five  feet  of 
floor  space  to  each  hen;  that  is,  if  he 
uses  platforms  under  the  roosts  to  catch 
the  droppings,  so  the  hens  can  have  the 
use  of  the  entire  floor.  There  need  not 
be  any  partitions  except  between  the 
roost  platforms,  leiting  the  hens  have  (he 
run  of  the  whole  house.  Or  he  can 
build  a  house  50  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  and  divide  it  into  five  compart¬ 
ments,  with  20  hens  and  a  rooster  in 
each  part.  Tf  he  wants  to  raise  chicks 
*o  renew  his  flock,  or  if  he  wishes  to  try 
experiments  in  breeding,  and  only  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  this  one  house,  then  the 
last  named  plan  is  better.  A  low 
house  just  high  enough  to  do  the  work 
in  without  stooping,  is  better  than  a 
higher  one,  because  it  is  so  much  warmer 
in  cold  weather.  A  house  four  feet  high 
at  the  back,  six  feet  high  in  front,  with 
a  double  pitch  to  the  roof,  a  short  slope 
of  five  fee.  hi  front,  and  a  slope  to  the 
rear  of  seven  feet  would  make  the  peak 
of  the  roof  seven  feet  high  and  give 
abundant  head  room.  T  should  have  a 
window  in  the  center  of  each  pen,  two 
sash,  each  of  six  8x12  glass,  and  a  frame 
three  feet  square  covered  with  muslin, 
hinged  at  top  so  as  to  swing  up  inside 
and  be  hooked  to  the  roof  on  sunny 
days,  on  each  side  of  the  window.  This 
curtain  should  be  near  the  top,  not  over 
six  inches  below  the  plate,  while  the 
window  should  be  15  inches  above  the 
floor,  so  the  sun  can  shine  on  the  floor 
where  the  hens  are. 

As  to  a  concrete  back  and  ends,  I 
should  be  afraid  of  dampness;  I  think 
matched  boards  covered  with  roofing 
paper  to  keep  out  drafts  would  be 
cheaper  and  better.  The  moisture  in 
the  warm  air  inside  would  be  apt  to 
condense  on  the  cold  concrete  wall  and 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
house  dry  than  if  boards  were  used. 

1  he  house  should  be  set  at  least  three 
feet  away  from  the  bank,  cleats  nailed 
perpendicularly  to  hold  the  paper  in 
place,  and  a  wide  chestnut  board  nailed 
to  the  cleats.  Then  lie  can  bank  up  the 
earth  against  this  board  to  shed  the  rain 
from  the  roof  away  from  the  house, 
without  the  damp  earth  rotting  the 
paper,  or  the  back  of  his  coop.  The 
earth  inside  the  house  should  be  a  foot 
higher  than  the  ground  outside.  This 
would  be  one  way  to  build  a  house  for 
a  hundred  hens.  There  are  any  quantity 
of  other  ways,  and  I  would  advise  W. 
W.  P.  to  get  a  book  of  plans  for  poultry 
houses  and  adopt  the  one  he  likes  best. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

DIARRHOEA  IN  CHICKS. 

Can  you  give  the  cure  for  diarrhea  in 
incubator-hatched  chicks?  I  had  a  "  hatch 
a  year  ngo  and  when  a  few  weeks  old  they 
died  off  so  fast  that  i  lost  nil  but  about 
eight  or  10  out  of  72.  I  am  setting  my 
incubator  again,  and  would  like  a  cure  for 
this  trouble,  i  have  a  brooder  and  feed  a 
prepared  feed.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
if  any  of  the  readers  have  the  Black  Span¬ 
ish  fowls.  h.  s.  n. 

Middle  Branch,  O. 

I'he  batching  in  incubators  of  young 
chicks  that  have  sufficient  strength  and 
vitality  to  live  is  a  work  that  requires 
brains  as  well  as  constant  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Thousands  of  chicks  are  ruined 
every  year,  both  before  and  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  the  diarrhoea  IT.  S.  FI.  speaks 
of  is  only  the  outward  indication  of  a 
trouble  that  might  have  existed  before 
the  chick  was  hatched.  Overheat  in  the 
incubator  is  said  so  to  harden  the  yolk 
inside  the  chick  that  it  cannot  be  as¬ 
similated  as  nature  intended,  and  the 


chick,  after  appearing  all  right  for  a 
vyeek  or  more,  begins  to  be  “pasted  up” 
behind  and  soon  dies  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  for  it.  Underheating  is 
almost  as  bad  as  overheating,  if  con- 
tinuedi  long  enough  for  the  chick  to  get 
chilled,  and  will  result  in  bowel  trouble 
just  the  same,  but  is  less  apt  to  be 
fatal  to  the  chick.  Some  hens  do  not 
brood  their  chicks  often  enough  in  cool 
weather ;  everyone  has  seen  young 
chicks  begging  to  be  brooded  while  the 
mother  hen  would  pay  no  attention  to 
their  cries,  but  this  is  seldom  fatal  to 
the  chicks,  though  it  is  a  hindrance  to 
their  growth  and  thrift.  The  commer¬ 
cial  chick  feeds  while  all  right  when 


tresh  and  good  are  not  good  feed  when 
carried  over  a  season.  Experiments  at 
Storrs  College  showed  that  old  chick 
feed  was  nearly  always  fatal  to  the 
chicks.  It  is  probably  because  some 
of  the  ingredients  become  musty  or 
stale,  even  when  no  change  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  best  thing  I  ever 
tried  for  bowel  trouble  in  cbicks  or 
man  is  “Squibb’s  Cholera  Mixture;”  10 
drops  in  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  give 
them  nothing  else  to  drink,  will  often 
cure  chicks.  This  remedy  can  be  bought 
at  almost  any  drugstore  in  New  York 
City,  but  seems  to  be  unknown  here 
in  Connecticut. 

Black  Spanish  fowls  have  about  “run 


out.”  Very  f<?w  are  kept  now.  I  notice 
that  one  woman,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Job,  took 
all  the  premiums  on  Black  Spanish  at 
the  big  Boston  poultry  show :  possibly 
because  she  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
that  variety.  The  Black  Minorca,  one 
of  the  best  layers  of  large  white  eggs, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Black 
Spanish  to  the  almost  complete  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  latter,  georgf.  a.  Cosgrove. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Squibb’s  mixture”  is  a 
standard  preparation  for  diarrhoea.  Here 
it  is:  Tincture  of  opium,  20  c.  c. ; 
tincture  of  capsicum,  20  c.  c. ;  spirits 
of  camphor,  20  c.  c. ;  chloroform,  7.5 
c.  c. :  alcohol,  32.5  c.  c. 


RIPE  grain  waits  for  no  man. 

The  loss  of  golden  hours  in  the  field  means  the  loss 
of  golden  grain  and  the  loss  of  golden  profits. 

So  the  profits  that  you  make  from  your  grain  de¬ 
pend  upon  your  harvesting  machines. 

Trouble  and  tinkering,  breakdowns  and  delays  through 
unreliable  machines  would  mean  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
— rwould  mean  needless  expense  and  worry. 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  your  profits  on  doubtful  har¬ 
vesting  machines. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should. 

Because  you  know  the  machines  you  can  always  depend 
upon. 

Since  the  click  of  the  first  reaper — more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  concerns  have  offered  harvesting  machines  to  the 
farmers. 

Out  of  these  two  hundred  and  odd,  over  one  hundred 
and  ninety,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  disappeared  because 
their  machines  were  not  right. 

This  means  that  thousands  of  farmers  tried  such  ma¬ 
chines,  lost  money  through  them  and  condemned  them. 

Through  these  years  of  “testing”  the  farmers  found  the 
best  and  placed  their  greatest  confidence  in  six  machines. 

You  know  the  machines  that  have  earned  first  place 
through  this  test  of  time. 

And  you  know  that  the 

Champion,  McCormick,  Osborne, 

Deerlng,  Milwaukee,  Plano, 

Harvesting  Machines 

hold  their  undisputedly  supreme  position  today — 

— Because  they  are  right — 

— Because  they  have  always  done  the  best  work — 

— Because  they  have  always  satisfied  their  users — 

Because  they  have  proved  by  many  years  of  use  that  they 
can  always  be  depended  upon. 

That  is  the  reason  (there  can  be  no  other)  they  have 
earned  the  approval  of  the  farmers. 

This  means  that  they  have  withstood  all  the  tests  of  all 
conditions  of  harvest  fields  everywhere . 

It  means  that  they  are  built  on  the  right  principles. 

It  means  that,  of  the  numberless  types  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  put  out  in  the  years  past,  these  embody  the  ideas  that 
have  been  most  successful  in  actual  work. 

It  means  that  they  are  the  net  result  of  all  the  good  that 
has  been  developed  in  a  half  century's  experience  and  exper¬ 
iment  and  that  there  is  no  feature  about  them  that  is  untried 
or  experimental. 


Today  these  machines  are  more  popular  than  ever. 

This  means  that  they  have  steadily  led  in  improvements 
from  year  to  year,  thus  holding  the  place  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  standard. 

In  order  that  these  machines  shall  continue  to  be  the 
best,  the  International  Harvester  Company  pays  more  than 
$350,000  a  year  to  more  than  two  hundred  men  in  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Improvements. 

By  working  together  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  erect 
and  maintain  Experimental  Shops  and  Laboratories  to  work 
out  every  principle  and  detail  of  harvesting  machines,  which 
would  be  far  too  costly  for  any  one  single  manufacturer 
working  alone. 

Thus  this  company  is  able  to  discover  and  devise  better 
methods  of  operation,  better  principles  of  construction  so 
as  to  make  these  machines  more  efficient,  more  easily  oper¬ 
ated — better  for  you  and  better  for  your  pocketbook. 

This  company  and  the  interests  it  represents  have  spent 
many  millions  for  improvements  and  no  single  manufacturer 
working  independently  could  afford  to  pay  even  a  fraction  of 
the  sum  this  company  pays  for  the  greatest  inventive  genius 
and  the  highest  mechanical  skill  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  improved  harvesting  machines. 

The  demand  for  them  is  so  great  that  it  enables  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company  to  own  its  own  coal  and  iron 
mines,  thus  securing  the  best  fuel  and  ore;  its  own  iron  and 
steel  mills,  thus  producing  the  best  iron  and  steel;  and  its 
own  forests  and  saw  mills,  thus  securing  the  best  lumber. 

For  the  same  reason  this  company  is  able  to  select  the 
best  of  all  raw  materials  and  maintain  factories  equipped 
with  machinery  of  the  highest  type,  manned  by  workmen  of 
the  greatest  skill. 

Thus  this  company  is  able  to  produce  a  quality  of  con¬ 
struction,  which  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  to  supply 
the  comparatively  small  demand  which  would  come  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer. 

In  ■  materials,  workmanship,  design  and  mechanical 
principle,  in  every  feature  of  construction,  the  International 
line  has  a  potent  reason  for  its  superiority  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  gives  you. 

Call  on  the  International  dealer  and  secure  a  catalog. 

If  you  do  not  know  an  International  dealer,  write  us,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  address  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Equal  in  importance  to  a  perfect  machine  is  perfect 
twine.  The  most  perfect  twine  made  may  be  had  in  Cham¬ 
pion,  McCormick,  Osborne,  Deering,  Milwaukee,  Plano  and 
International  sisal,  standard,  mauila.and  pure  manila  brands. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Internallonal  Llnei— Binders,  Reapers,  Ileadet-s,  Header-Binders,  Corn  Binders.  Corn  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers,  Iluskers  and  Shredders,  Com 
.  io  crs.  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders.  Hay  Rakes.  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders.  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders.  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Steel  King 
Wagons,  and  Binder  Twine. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-Yd^KER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  of  our  readers  say  much  in  a 

few  words.  Read  this  : 

I  like  your  ways  above  all  others.  Mr. 
Pawley  lias  stepped  into  a  bear-trap  sure, 
and  every  time  Mr.  Tucker  butts  in  to 
loosen  i he  springs,  he  gets  hit  on  the  horn. 
Welleburg,  V.  Va.  f.  a.  s. 

Brother  Tucker  hasn't  butted  in  much 
lately.  He  writes  one  of  our  readers 
that  he  doesn’t  prove  our  charges  are 
false  because  it  would  take  too  much 
space.  He’s  right.  He  could  fill  The 
Country  Gentleman  from  now  until 
doomsday  and  still  the  truth  would 
shine.  Brother  Tucker  might  try  his 
hand  on  that  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany.  Dawley  contracted  with  them  to 
supply  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers. 
Dr.  Jordan  found  their  goods  below  the 
guarantee,  and  exposed  them.  Secretary 
Gillett  told  the  truth  in  his  report  and 
Tucker  cut  it  out  and  kept  on  adver¬ 
tising  the  company. 

The  goods  made  by  this  company  have 
been  analyzed  in  a  number  of  States. 
In  New  Jersey  several  samples  were 
found  below  the  guarantee.  In  Ver¬ 
mont  four  out  of  five  different  brands 
offered  for  sale  were  below  guarantee. 
The  director  of  the  station  says: 

This  company  is  a  perennial  offender 
and  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  the 
matter  of  failing  to  deliver  the  promised 
amounts  of  plant  food! 

The  quality  of  these  goods  sold  in 
Vermont  in  1907  was  so  poor  that 
formal  complaint  has  been  lodged  with 
the  attorney  of  Windsor  County.  In 
Rhode  Island  out  of  eight  guarantees 
examined  four  were  below  the  promise ! 
In  Connecticut  the  goods  were  so  poor 
that  special  mention  is  made  of  four  of 
them.  In  one  case  a  brand  called 
“Farmer’s  Choice’’  sold  at  $30  a  ton  and 
gave  a  valuation  of  $13.44.  It  feel  be¬ 
hind  the  guarantee,  six  per  cent  in  ni¬ 
trogen,  20  in  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
in  potash.  The  papers  do  not  seem  to 
fit  the  fertilizer,  but  does  the  advertise¬ 
ment  fit  the  paper?  Of  course  we  assume 
that  Brother  Tucker  knew  all  about 
this,  since  he  claims  to  get  these  news 
items  at  least  a  week  before  we  do. 
Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  Brother 
Tucker  to  read  the  station  reports  from 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
and  then  “butt  in”  once  more. 

I  most  sincerely  indorse  your  actions  in 
regard  to  the  Jersey  cattle  case.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  very  severe 
punishment  for  cases  of  this  kind.  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  institute  work 
in  this  district,  and  am  satisfied  that  no 
good  can  be  done  unless  the  people  have 
confidence  in  the  leaders.  a.  z. 

That  note  is  from  an  Illinois  dairy¬ 
man.  What  he  says  is  true,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  public  men  cannot  see  it. 
Confidence  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
every  enterprise,  public  or  private,  or  it 
is  morally  dead.  While  crowds  may  at¬ 
tend  institutes  or  meetings  little  good 
can  come  from  them  if  they  are  held 
under  the  shadow  of  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
honesty. 

T  answered  an  advertisement  in  Popular 
Educator  some  time  ago  which  read  some¬ 
thing  like  ihis:  “Wanted,  ladies  to  do  sew¬ 
ing  at  home,  $10  per  100  for  making 
shields.’’  I  wrote  them  for  particulars, 
being  very  anxious  for  some  work  to  do  at 
home,  and  I  am  sending  you  their  reply. 
They  want  me  to  send  them  $1  for  sample 
shield  and  material.  They  give  no  refer¬ 
ences.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  (he 
firm?  You  have  helped  so  many  others  that 
it  encouraged  me  to  write  you  about  (he 
matter.  No  doubt  1  hey  would  send  me  the 
shield  if  I  send  the  "dollar,  but  I  don't 
care  for  that.  I  want  the  work  to  do. 
Kentucky.  mbs.  j.  d.  V. 

All  this  class  of  fakers  are  working 
on  the  same  lines.  This  one  happens  to 
be  a  Philadelphia  house,  with  no  financial 
rating.  What  they  want  is  to  sell  the 
shield  and  get  the  dollar.  They  do  not 
want  your  work,  and  would  probably  pay 
no  attention  to  your  letters  after  they 
got  your  dollar  and  possibly  sent  the 
shield.  You  can  probably  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  reference  than  they  can  give  you.  If 
they  want  the  work,  let  them  send  the 
goods  and  take  pay  out  of  your  first  earn¬ 
ings.  But  they  will  not  do  it,  because  the 
r'nllar  is  the  important  object  with  them. 
Take  our  advice  and  leave  all  these 
“work  at  home”  propositions  alone.  Any 
paper  that  accepts  such  advertisements 
is  not  decent  enough  to  use  to  start  a 
smoke  in  a  mosquito  swamp,  where  bad 
smells  are  most  needed. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Franklin 
Merchandise  Co.  of  Chicago.  III.?  They 
have  an  agent  working  this  locality  among 


the  farmers.  He  claims  it  to  be  the  largest 
mail-order  house  in  the  world,  etc.  They 
do  not  advertise  through  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  or  journals,  but  claim  to  have  a  more 
novel  and  cheaper  way.  viz.,  he  goes  to 
farmers  offering  suit  and  overcoat  patterns 
and  promises  to  make  them  up  to  measure 
for  $11.25  per  coat  or  suit,  which  they 
claim  cost  them  $10.50  each  for  just  the 
goods  without  lining  or  making,  and  worth 
at  retail  from  $45  to  $60.  You  must  buy 
two,  three  or  four  pieces  of  cloth,  no  less 
than  two,  no  more  than  four,  that  is  one  of 
each  pattern.  The  agent  secures  himself 
by  taking  a  note  payable  in  CO  days.  I 
have  not  dealt  with  him.  as  it  is  too  good 
an  offer  in  my  opinion  to  be  safe,  but  lots 
of  farmers  lake  advantage  of  it.  I  have  had 
some  arguments  with  some,  and  now  wish 
to  have  your  opinion  and  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  business,  since  I  have  learned  how 
you  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  humble 
farmer  who  is  so  often  imposed  upon  by 
fakers.  f.  d. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  housfe  is 
responsible  for  the  agents’  story;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  largest  house  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  a  large  house  at 
all.  The  company  was  organized  about 
four  years  ago  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $20,000.  Even  if  all  paid  in  in 
cash  this  would  be  rather  a  modest  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  largest  mail  order  house  in 
the  world.  There  are  single  houses  in 
Chicago  which  would  not  miss  this  whole 
concern  or  its  business  out  of  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  trade.  This  house,  however, 
seems  to  have  sufficient  capital  for  the 
business  it  is  doing,  and  its  financial 
credit  is  not  questioned.  Its  business 
reputation  will,  however,  not  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  such  representations  as  the 
above  on  the  part  of  its  agents.  The 
men  behind  the  company  started  with 
small  capital,  and  they  would  not  have 
increased  it  very  much  if  they  had  sold 
suits  the  cloth  of  which  cost  them  $19 
for  $11.25.  That  kind  of  business  would 
soon  take  up  their  entire  capital  in  net 
losses.  The  fact  that  this  agent  prom¬ 
ises  a  $45  to  $60  suit  for  $11.25  should 
be  enough  in  itself  to  cause  any  thinking 
person  to  send  him  about  his  business. 
Giving  notes  for  this  kind  of  goods  is 
bad  business  anyway.  It  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  buy 
more  goods  than  you  would  otherwise 
take.  Limiting  sales  to  four  pieces  is 
a  fake  pure  and  simple.  It  is  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  you  that 
you  are  getting  a  bargain.  He  does  not 
expect  he  could  induce  you  to  take  more 
than  four  pieces  anyway.  You  can  be 
sure  this  agent  sells  you  no  goods  except 
at  a  profit  to  his  house;  and  we  doubt 
if  his  house  can  send  a  man  out  on  the 
road  and  sell  goods  at  a  less  cost  for 
salesmanship  than  other  houses  do  in 
other  ways.  Whether  they  can  or  not 
the  difference  will  not  be  much;  and 
you  can  safely  expect  to  pay  all  the 
goods  are  worth  in  either  case.  But  do 
not  buy  more  than  you  need  for  the 
time  being  in  either  case.  Finally  do 
not  swallow  any  such  extravagant  stories 
as  the  above  from  anyone.  As  the  cor¬ 
respondent  well  says,  it  is  too  good  to 
be  safe. 

Farmers  with  a  little  money  to  invest 
would  find  valuable  information  in  the 
daily  records  of  courts.  The  Republic 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  some  time 
in  the  process  of  liquidation.  The  court 
now  finds  that  the  receivers  took  in 
$95,719  and  expended  $71,833,  leaving 
for  creditors  $23,833.  Out  of  this  must 
yet  come  the  court  allowances  for  ac¬ 
counting  and  other  expense.  It  is  seen 
that  the  receivers  used  up  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  money  received  by  them  out 
of  sales  of  the  assets  of  the  concern. 
One  of  the  receivers  was  Otto  Kelsey, 
our  present  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
whom  our  State  Senate  prevented  Gov. 
Hughes  from  removing  from  office  last 
year,  and  who  has  just  been  continued 
in  office  by  the  Legislature.  Judge  Carr 
put  the  case  mildly  when  he  said ;  “The 
result  of  this  receivership  is  most  la¬ 
mentable,  whatever  be  the  blame  or 
wherever  it  may  lie.”  The  lesson  to 
farmers  from  these  experiences  is  to  in¬ 
vest  savings  only  where  you  have  posi¬ 
tive  information  as  to  the  value  of  the 
securities  received  in  exchange  for  the 
money. 

That  new  press  is  throwing  out  the 
papers  at  a  rapid  rate.  It’s  hungry  and 
needs  to  be  fed.  Our  friends  are  sup¬ 
plying  a  balanced  ration.  The  majority 
of  them  send  new  names  when  they  re¬ 
new.  Washington’s  Birthday  evidently 
was  a  great  day  for  sticking  postage 
stamps,  and  the  Monday  following  it 
brought  the  heaviest  subscription  mail 
we  ever  had  at  that  season.  It  was  a 
great  one — filled  with  paper  and  silver 
and  kindly  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  We  appreciate  it  all — 
and  have  plenty  more  paper  to  feed  into 
that  press ! 

Anyone  who  has  not  received  the  an¬ 
nual  index  and  wishes  a  copy  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  on  application. 
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Clean  Nests 

Neglect,  sheer  neglect,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  most  poultry  troubles. 
Lice  come,  multiply  and  stay  because 
a  simple,  easy  remedy  that  might  be 
quickly  applied  is  overlooked  during 
press  of  other  business.  Keep  your 
houses  clean,  especially  about  the 
roosts,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

freely  in  nests,  on  roosts,  platforms 
and  in  any  out-of-the-way  crevices 
where  lice  may  harbor.  It  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  and  will  effectually  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  was  formulated 
by  L>r.  Hess  (M.  IX,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is 
sure  death  to  all  animal  parasites. 
Kills  rose  slugs,  cabbage  worms,  and 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines.  It  is  also  a  good  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  Being  a  powder.it 
may  be  used  either  winter  or  summer. 
Sold  in  shaker  top  cans.  See  that  the 
name  “Instant”  appears  on  the  can. 

Sold  under  a  written  guarantee. 
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1  lb. 25c. 

3  lbs.  60c. 
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Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South 


If  your  dealer  cannoi  supply  you, 
we  will  forward  i  lb.  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS 
&  CLARK, 

Ashland, 

Ohio. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
100.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
$100  worth.  H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Bale  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Q  n  w  I  FRHflRN^  7  Kt:KS  for  hatching 

Oj  Ui  III  LLUnUnitO  from  GOO  mature  hens, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktowu,  N.  Y. 

We  have  bred  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  ten  years.  Eggs  $5  per  100,  $1.50  per  15 
(Special  matings),  (food  healthy  stock  for  sale. 
$5  for  trios.  Oscar  E.  Schnelle,  Phoenixville.Pa. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Kggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,$1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30:  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  ROTII,  <£uakertoivn,Pa. 

“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Route  14,  Watervillo,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively  12 
years.  Unequalled  laying  strain.  Hatching  Eggs, 
15,  $1;  100.  $5.  William  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varie- 
4  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  2,  Qunkertown,  Pa. 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, $3  ^  AlflZ 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  li.  Schieber,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE,  Pekin  Ducks  and 
S  C.  and  R.C.  Wh.  and  S.C.  Buff  Leghorns  stock 
and  eggs.  Miss  Zella  Wilson,  Chandlersvllle,  O. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Good  ones.  W.  C.  DUCKWAI.L,  Hillsboro, O. 

40  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Must  Go  by  March  1  5th.  WALNUT  Hill  Stock 
Farm,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Mgr.,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkeys, 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Wyandotte  eggs. 

H.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  O.  Gordon,  K.F.D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 

HOLIYROOD  POULTRY  EA KM— Eggs  and 
11  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 

REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  10 
beautiful  cliromos  of  leading  breeds— 
pretty  enough  to  f  rame.  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  II.  GKEIDER,  Kheeuis,  Pa. 


!»!  PRICE  LIST 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

TWENTY-SIX  VARIETIES 
Inspection  Solicited 

Mailed  FREE  on  Application 
G.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  L.  Box  34,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

Pp|/in  1*1  II P IlC  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
rcnill  Ultimo  and  Rose  Comb  White  l.eg- 
,  horns,  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
Wh  TP  PPhnrn<?  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
HIII1G  LCgllUl  lid  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  IDecember,  1907.  Hen  i  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stoetc,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  foi  13:  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,01)0; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per,100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  tins  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  EARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

From  the  best  Wood  that  could  be  had  regardless  of  cost. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  1,  $5.00  per  15,  $9.00  per  30. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  2,  3.00  “  5.00  “ 

Eggs  from  Yard  No.  3,  3.00  "  3.00  " 

Special  prices  in  large  quantities.  Have  also  a 
few  choice  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ORPINGTON  POULTRY  YARDS,  ML  Washington,  lialti.  Co.,  Md 
J.  EDWIN  GRIFFITH,  Prop. 

BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1.75 

Breeding  stock  $3a50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long'  Branch,  N.  J. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS-^r.JSH 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  J.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Howe,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  II.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Fishel  Strain.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
per  15.  E.  B.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Wh.  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds;  6  choice  pens: 
also  White  Chinese  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks:  grand 
stock  andeggs.  Florence  Wilson,  Chandlersville.  O. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— Our  birds  on 
■  ten  entries  at  New  York  State  fair,  1907,  won 
1st  and  2d  Cock;  1st,  2d  and  5th  Hen;  2d  and 
3d  Pen  of  Old;  2d  Cockerel,  2d  Pullet  and  2d  Pen 
of  Young.  Besides  winning  all  first  and  seconds 
at  Johnstown,  1907,  we  won  at  Sandy  Hill,  Ballston 
and  Cambridge.  1 907.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $2.00  per  set¬ 
ting.  WALTER  McEWAN,  J.oudouville. 
Albany  Co.,  N,  V. 

Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

..  .  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens,senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH  .602  5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

HEAVY  layers  and  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color;  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100, 
special  matings  $10  per  100. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS,  BAR  and 

Buff  P.  Rocks  and  Partridge  Wyandottes; 
price  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

DKOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Stock 
M  bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  K.  C.  R.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  R.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E,  8LITER,  Union,  N.  Y. 


^flight’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
”  (Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


SO  I  ine  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  Ja  price. 
Collie  Pups;  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pons.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Sou,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POR  Q  A  I  F  A  tew  Mammoth  Bronze 
‘  v  1  *  Thorns,  M-wild;  weight  20 

lbs.  and  over;  price  $6.00  each. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs  after  Feb.  15th.  Order 
“#*D  I  3  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 

1500  miles.  R.  1 .  Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  anti  Barrett  Plymouth  itocks.  $1.00  per  setting;  $3.00  per 
50;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Kobinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 

CflR  QAI  C-Eggs  for  Hatching  from  White 
■  un  diikk  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White  Wy¬ 
andottes  of  the  best  strains;  $1.00  for  15;  »5.00  for 
100.  G.  H.  BARKER,  Littleton,  Mass. 


$1  per  15;  $3  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUU  Brahmas,  Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Pfllll  TRYMFN  — 1 Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
I  UULIIll  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta,  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week 
ending  February  28,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

— 

@1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

.  .  - 

@1.15 

Corn  . 

.  61 

@  65 

Oil  . 

57 

@  60 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

,24.50 

@26.50 

Middlings  . 

.26.00 

@28.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.29.00 

@30.00 

Hominy  chop  . 

— 

@26.00 

Oil  Meal  . 

— 

@32.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

ITav  No.  1  . 

@18.50 

No.  2  . 

.16.00 

@17.00 

No  3  . 

.14.50 

@15.50 

Clover  Mixed  . . . . 

.14.00 

^t)1  7.00 
(fj)  j  5  50 

Straw,  Long  Rve  . 

@13.50 

Short  and  Oat  . 

.  9.50 

@12.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  remains  at 
$1.81  per  40-quart  can,  but  there  is  the 
prospect  of  a  cut  to  3i/,  cents  in  the  near 
future. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  - - 

@  30% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  25 

@  28 

Storage  . 

.  25 

@  29 

State  Dairv  . 

.  20 

@  25 

Factory  . 

.  20 

@  23 

Packing  stock  . 

.  19 

@  22 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

.  - - 

@  16 

Common  to  good . 

.  12 

@  14 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  28 

@  30 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  24 

@  27 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

.  23 

@  25 

Western  and  Southern  .  .  . 

.  20 

@  23 

Storage  . 

.  15 

@  18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 

.2.00 

@2.25 

Medium  . 

.2.05 

@2.30 

@°  35 

Red  Kidney  . 

.2.00 

@2.20 

White  Kidney1  . 

.2.40 

@2.50 

Y’ellow  Eye  . 

.2.00 

@2.10 

HOPS. 

Rest,  1907  . 

.  13 

@  14 

Common  to  good . 

9 

@  12 

Olds  . 

@  6 

DRIED  APPLES. 


Market  very  dull  and  prices  to  a  large 
extent  nominal,  few  sales  being  noted. 

Evaporated,  fancy  .  10  @  10% 

Evap..  common  to  choice.  ...  6  @  9 

Sun-dried  .  6  @  7  V, 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @2.00  “ 


Receipts 

weaker. 


FRESH  FRUITS, 
of  apples  large  and 


Apples,  best,  bbl . 

Common  to  good  .  . .  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt  . 

_ 4.00 

_ 2.00 

_ 6.00 

....  20 

Orangesi'Caiff.’,  box.... 
Florida  . 

_ 2.75 

....  2.50 

.Tn  maim  bill. 

.  . .  .3.50 

Grape  Fruit  . 

_ 4.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 

Florida,  new,  No.  1,  bbl.  .  .5.00 
S'n,  second  crop,  No.  1  bbl.  2.25 

Ixrng  Island,  bbl . 2.50 

Maine,  bbl . 2.50 

State  &  W'n,  180  lbs _ 2.50 

German,  180-lb.  hag....  2. 75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl. 3.00 
Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.... 8. 00 
Asparagus,  Calif.,  bunch  ...1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Beets,  N.  O.,  100  bchs _ 2.50 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Celery,  Calif.,  case  . 4.50 

Florida,  case  . 2.00 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.. 2.00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton..  10. 00 

Red,  ton  . 15.00 

Florida,  new,  crate . 1.00 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  bbl . 3.00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box.... 1.00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl .  60 

Kohlrabi,  N.  O.,  100  bchs.  .2.00 
Lettuce,  Florida,  basket  ....1.00 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  100  bchs . 3.00 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.. 5. 00 

Conn.,  yellow  . 2.25 

State;  &  W’n,  white,  bag.. 2. 50 
State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.. 2. 00 
Orange  Co.,  red.  bag.  ....  2.00 

Cuban,  bushel  crate  . 175 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier  . 2.00 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches  ..1.00 
Peppers,  Florida,  carrier  . .  75 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75 

Peas,  Florida,  basket  . 2.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 4.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Radishes,  N.  0„  bbl . 2.00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket.  .2.00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier ....  1 .00 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . . . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . io 

DRESSED  PO 

Turkeys  .  14 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers  . 24 

Com.  to  good  and  roasting. 

Fowls  .  12 

Capons  .  io 

Ducks  .  12 

Geese)  . io 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves  .  io 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 

Pork  . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.75 

Oxen  and  stags  . 

Bulls'  . 3.26 

Cows  . ’.’.’.2.00 

Calves  . 

Sheep  . 4.60 

Lambs  . 6.50 

Hogs  . 4.75 


market 

@4.50 
@3.50 
@10.00 
@  40 

@3.75 
@4.00 
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SUMMER  PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

Last  Spring  you  published  some  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting,  cultivating  and  pruning 
raspberries.  With  most  that  was  said  I 
could  agree,  but  my  ideas  of  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  differ  considerably  from  those  of  (he 
writer  of  the  articles.  I  have  not  seen  a 
raspberry  bush  for  nearly  or  quite  2u 
years.  When  I  first  came  to  Florida.  24 
years  ago,  l  ordered  raspberrv  plants  two 
or  three  times.  When  set  in  the  Fall  they 
would  make  a  fine  growth  the  next  Spripg, 
and  red  varieties  would  usually  bear  a  few 
berries.  But  very  seldom  would  a  single 
bush  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  by  the  time 
our  long  Summer  was  over.  I  have  not 
tried  it  of  late,  but  have  often  thought  that 
if  heavily  mulched  and  grown  under  a  -lath 
shelter  they  might  possibly  live  through. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  small  city  in 
northern  Indiana,  and  in  1871  myself’ and 
two  younger  brothers  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  try  market  gardening  and  fruit 
growing.  In  those  days  ail  the  directions 
tor  pruning  raspberry  and  blackberry 
hushes  said  to  top  the  new  canes  when  they 
reached  the  height  of  three  feet  for  the  first 
and  four  for  the  second,  and  then  to  cut 
back  the  laterals  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  were  a  foot  long,  to  that  length.  We 
soon  found  by  experience  that  three  feet 
was  too  high,  and  began  cutting  them 
lower  and  lower  each  year,  until  we  found 
that  about  16  to  18  inches  was  the  best 
for  raspberries,  and  about  two  feet  for 
blackberry  bushes.  When  the  laterals 
started  we  let  them  grow  unchecked  until 
Spring,  and  then  cut  them  to  about  one 
foot.  We  found  that  bushes  with  the 
shorter  stems  stood  up  better  in  the  high 
winds  which  we  often  had  in  that  country. 
We  also  found  that  when  the  branches 
were  cut  back  during  the  growing  season 
they  at  once  started  a  new  growth  and 
made  a  lot  of  small  branches,  which  were 
not  so  good  for  a  crop  as  those  which  had 
not  been  cut  back  until  Spring.  The  patch 
should  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season,  as  the  new  canes  are 
not  all  ready  to  top  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  sooner  the  top  is  taken  off  after  it  is 
tall  enough  the  better  it  is  for  the  bush. 
During  the  years  that  I  was  growing  ber¬ 
ries  in  Indiana,  I  found  that  the  best  tool 
for  topping  the  bushes  was  a  small,  very 
sharp,  butcher  knife;  with  this  the  canes 
can  be  cut  very  rapidly.  I  also  found 
that  the  sooner  the  old  canes  were  cut 
out,  after  the  crop  was  off,  the  better  it 
was  for  everything,  they  were  easier  to  cut 
and  the  bushes  did  better  when  they  were 
out  of  the  way.  w.  c.  steele. 

Florida. 


Pecans  in  Virginia. 

J.  R.  G.,  Callaway,  Va, — Would  Mr. 
Van  Deman  give  us  a  word  about  raising 
pecans  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and 
also  on  the  James  River? 

Ans. — The  growing  of  pecans  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  climate  is  not  such  as  will  produce 
the  highest  type  of  this  nut.  The  pecan 
properly  belongs,  as  almost  everyone 
knows,  in  the  rich,  alluvial  lands  of  the 
far  South,  particularly  the  Gulf  States, 
but  it  will  grow  profitably  north  as  far 
as  southern  Maryland  and  Kansas. 
There  are  wild  trees  even  farther  north 
than  Kansas,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  nature 
never  planted  any  east  of  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky.  However,  the  pecan  is 
grown  with  good  success  from  northern 
Florida  to  Virginia,  but  not  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  high  uplands  nor  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  I  have  seen  the  trees 
bearing  nuts  in  the  region  near  the  head 
of  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  the  nuts  were  small  and  of 
little  value.  Possibly  better  varieties 
than  the  seedlings  I  saw  there  may  be 
grown,  but  I  would  not  expect  much 
from  pecan  trees  in  the  cooler  climates 
where  the  apple  does  well.  Along  the 
lower  James  River  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  the  pecan  does  quite  well,  and  I 
know  of  trees  there  that  bear  well,  and 
the  nuts  are  good.  A  long,  warm  season 
is  what  is  needed  to  bring  the  nuts  to 
perfection.  I  have  seen  them  frosted 
and  ruined  while  green,  in  Kansas  and 
other  places,  because  the  warm  weather 
did  not  continue  long  enough.  Very 
early  ripening  varieties  grafted  on  hardy 
stocks  of  the  pecan  may  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  farther  north  than  the 
pecan  is  now  proving  successful.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  better  type  of  the 
pecan  is  not  hardy  where  the  Winters 
are  cold.  The  cotton-growing  regions 
are  almost  the  northern  limit  of  suc¬ 
cessful  pecan  culture,  I  fear.  Perhaps 
earlier  and  hardier  varieties  may  be 
found  or  produced.  I  would  not,  at 
present,  recommend  planting  this  nut 
tree  north  of  that  line,  except  for  ex¬ 
periment.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Planting  “Fillers.” — The  diagram 
here  printed  is  taken  from  the  catalogue 
of  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
In  this  plan  the  trees  marked  X  are  per¬ 
manent  varieties  planted  40  or  50  feet 
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liey  crowd  the  permanent  trees.  Such 
arieties  as  Wealthy,  Wagener,  Duchess 
r  McIntosh  are  used  for  fillers.  Mr. 
Viley  supplied  the  trees  which  were 
lanted  in  the  Mann  orchard  described 
n  page  58. 


“Godly  people  find  it  very  hard,  Mr. 
Higgins,  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
coin  without  the  motto.”  “Thet’s  so, 
parson;  reckon  thar  ain’t  but  one  thing 
they’ll  find  harder.”  “And  what  is 
that?”  “Tryin’  t’  scrape  along  on  the 
mottor  ’thout  the  coin.” — Life. 

Lawyer  (to  bucolic  client  who  has 
called  to  settle  an  account  that  contains, 
among  other  items,  a  number  of  unex¬ 
pected  charges)  :  “Why  don’t  you  come 
inside  instead  of  standing  there  in  the 
door?”  Client  (warily)  :  “No,  thankee, 
mister.  I’d  rayther  not.  I  know  what 
you’re  after.  You’d  be  charging  me 
rent  if  I  did  !” — Punch. 


DDF  AMrD  IKS  Salesmen  wanted  to  sell 
LlvLAlULlvlLj.  dairy  machinery,  complete 
butter  factories  and  complete  cheese  factories. 
Liberal  terms  to  purchasers.  Steady  employment 
for  salesman.  If  we  have  no  salesman  in  your 
territory,  write  for  particulars.  O.  PRESSPRIOH 
&  COMPANY,  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  In  venters  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  Jlfg.  Co.,  Bll,  COBLKSKILL.N.Y. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheat  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

Southport,  Connecticut 


5-ACRE  FARMS,  $100 

NEAR  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

$5.00  DOWN  $5.00  MONTHLY 

Right  in  a  locality  where  people  are  making  big  successes 
raising  fruit,  berries,  truck,  vegetables,  poultry  and  squabs. 
Fertile  soil,  pure  water,  good  roads.  Healthful,  mild  climate 
puts  produce  early  in  market  for  fancy  prices.  Three  main¬ 
line  railroads,  fine  shipping  facilities  to  Atlantic  City,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York  markets.  Two  large  towns,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  near  by.  Title  perfect  and  guaranteed.  Write  for 
booklet. _  Daniel  Frazier  Co.  620  Bailey  Bldo..  Pliila.,  Pa. 


HOUSES  AND  LAND,  Shawangunk  Mountains,  cheap. 
Mrs.  VVm.  McLaughlin,  Round  Hill,  N.  S.,  Canada. 


Ten  acre  truck  and  poultry 

FARM,  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Rich,  black 
loam  soil,  railway  accommodation,  good  new  house, 
exceptional  opportunity.  $1,000:  terms  to  suit. 

Write.  I.  HERZ,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


WRITF  ^ '  R-  ®.  Hanson, Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
'*  1,1 1  *-  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


m  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 

FOR  SALE  Vr„??L.8e1i^ 

the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  Issued,  including  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  Fare, 
mailed  FREE.  Dept.  42,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


P|  CACE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


HELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

PRIZE  WINNING  Registered  Percherou  Stall- 
'  ions  and  Brood  Mares  for  sale.  Address 

G.  R.  KINNAN,  Elkin,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS.-^id? 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sam’l  Fraser, Geneseo.N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE*  FOR  SALE-Our  Annual  Spring 
Sale  Is  now  on.  Canadian  and  home-bred 
strains,  fresh  Cows,  Springers  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Barcheskie  King’s  Oron 
Imp.,  the  Champion  Ayrshire  Bull  of  the  World; 
foundation  herds  and  young  stock  a  specialty,  none 
reserved;  all  recorded;  papers  guaranteed  to  tit. 
F.  M.  BABCOCK,  HillBide  Farm.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Oak  Grove  PoultryYards— BarredW, Buff  P. Rocks, S.C.W. 
Leghorns.  Eggs  from  utility  stock  $1  pr  15, $1.75  pr30, 
$5prl00;  Exhibition  matings  $3  pr  15,  $5  pr  30.  Stock 
for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hines,  Rockville,  Md.  R.  No.  0. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— Beauty,  util¬ 
ity.  13  Eggs,  $2.00,  13  prizes  on  12  birds  at 
one  show:  a  few  heDS  for  sale.  Oakwood  Poultry 
Farm,  O.  H.  Leavitt,  Prop.,  Manchester,  N.H. ;  lit.  0. 


Belle  brand  prepared  oyster 

SHELL  for  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


120  EGG  INCUBATOR  86.00 

Agents  wanted  for  full  line.  Sample  Hunm  Incubator 
free  to  good  agents.  90  days  free  trial:  20  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Hatches  every  fertile  egg;  no  experience  needed. 

Catalogue  free.  HUMO  HATCHER  WKS, 

Dept.  B-B,  804  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION 

In  order  to  change  my  fancy,  I  offer  my  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  young  Antwerp  Homers  at  $1  per  pair. 
Only  100  pairs  left.  REE)  CROSS  PIGEONERY 
2002  Jackson  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


How  to  Become  a  Chauffeur  7o7!  a 

Few  Facts.”  AUTOMOBILE  EXCHANGE, 
Engineering  Dept.  1416  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  itew 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic.  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cotfl  and  con  forms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
eatinfartion  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
— you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deul  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  62i5Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


KEROSENE 

15,  18,  20  Horse  Power. 


ITikf/^IAfrC  Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

Gasolene  Engines— 

Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15tli  aud  Meagher  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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The  Paint  YOU 
Use  Should  Stand 
This  Test 

No  matter  what  color  you  wish 
to  paint,  you  ought  to  use  white 
lead  mixed  with  the  color  at  time 
of  painting.  Carter  White  Lead 
will  and  all  pure  paint  should 
stand  this  test: 

“Place  a  piece  of  Carter  White  Lead  about 
the  size  of  a  pin  head  on  a  match  $4  inch 
from  the  head  and  light  the  match.  Hold 
one  or  two  lighted  matches  in  the  other 
hand  directly  under  the  lead. 

It  will  quickly  reduce  to  small  globules 
of  metallic  lead,  which  can  bo  easily  seen 
on  clog©  inspection.  ‘White  Load’  that  is 
adulterated  in  the  least,  cannot  bo  reduced  in 
this  or  any  other  way,  and  is  unlit  for  use.  *  * 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

costa  n  trifle  more  than  ordinary 
leads,  hut  is  the  whitest  of  all  lends 
and,  therefore,  tiie  most  brilliant 
when  colored  —  most  durable  —  costs 
less  to  vse:  does  not  cruek,  scale  or 
cheek— ever. 

CARTER  is  for  sale  by  all  reliable 
dealers.  Ask  for  it  and  tost  it. 

Our  free  book,  “Puro  Paint,”  tolls  all 
about  paint  —  how  to  avoid  cheap  paint- 
how  to  know  puro  paint  and  how  it  saves 
you  money  Write  today  for  free  book  and 
six  modern  color  schemes.  Address — 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.  P .  Station  29,  Chicago 

Factories: 

Chicago — Omaha 


•*To  Be  Sure 
It*s  Pure, 
Look  for 
DARTER 
on  the  Keg*a 
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HPIBII  A  JJ  ki>l«  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  G  r  a  i  n  I nsects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  tlio  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 
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FREE 


EABOARD 
TRONCHOLD 

A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him 
ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
km>t  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas- 
are,  to  he  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  he  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  he  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  you.  Let  us  put  your  name 
ou  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  I  g. 


DEES  AND  FRUIT — Scientific  fruitgrowers  are 
“  all  agreed  on  the  imm ense  value  of  bees  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Bees  fertilize  the  blossoms  free 
of  charge.  We  publish  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
(Bees  and  Fruit),  which  is  free  on  request.  Mention 
theR,N.-Y.,  our  10c.  hook  “Hints  for  Amateur  Bee¬ 
keepers,”  free.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., Medina,  O. 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 

IIE.S 


5  U 

tor  every  need  1 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Priced  right. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BROS,,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J, 


El  MORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  hear, 
ierfowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  latest  model 

BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co,.  Box  15,  Milford!  Maas. 


HUMOROUS 


BLATCHFORD'S 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
i  ostimonials  from  some  of  the  “O.OOOprogressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  t  he  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed, 
i  i  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Fhee.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


The  sunshine  train  is  running,  get  on  her 
with  the  crowd! 

She  sometimes  seems  to  vanish  in  the  tun¬ 
nels  of  the  cloud  ; 

But  down  the  golden  heavens,  sliding  on  a 
silver  rail, 

She’,s  hound  to  make  her  schedule,  and  she 
makes  it  without  fail ! 

—Baltimore  Sun. 

Customer  :  “Waiter,  bring  me  a  por¬ 
terhouse  steak  smothered  in  mush¬ 
rooms.”  Waiter  (to  cook)  :  Choke  one 
with  the  toadstools.” — Chicago  Journal. 

Lady  (to  blind  beggar) — “Where’s 
the  hoy  who  used  to  lead  you  around, 
my  poor  man?”  Beggar— “Oh,  he's 
gone  into  business  on  his  own  account.” 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 

Passenger  :  “Boatman,  hadn’t  we 
better  hail  her  out?  She’s  half  full  of 
water.”  Irish  boatman :  “Och,  niver 
mind,  sor.  Sure  she’ll  run  over  when 
she’s  quite  full.” — Punch. 

“What  can  I  bring  you  to-day,  sir?” 
I  hardly  know.  1  lie  doctor  says  I  need 
carbohydrates  and  proteids,  and  I  want 
something  nitrogenous,  T  think.”  “Yes, 
sir.  How  about  an  order  of  hash?” — 
Washington  Herald. 

Teacher:  “Cold,  you  know,  is  merely 
the  absence  of  heat.  To  what  simple 
phenomenon  do  we  owe  the  absence  of 
heat  during  the  Winter  months?”  Class 
(in  unison)  ;  “The  janitor  doesn’t  turn 
it  on.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Deacon,  meeting  a  hoy  on  Sunday 
morning  carrying  a  string  of  fish: 
“Johnny,  Johnny,  do  these  belong  to 
you?”  Johnny:  “Y-e-s,  sir.  You  see, 
that’s  what  they’ve  got  for  chasing 
worms  on  Sunday !” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“You  said  that  if  I  bought  this  subur¬ 
ban  house  I  could  live  like  a  prince. 
With  malaria  and  automobiles  I’m  in 
fear  for  my  life !”  “Well,”  answered  the 
agent  soothingly,  “think  of  the  princes 
who  live  in  fear  of  their  lives.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

The  Professor:  “I  can’t  find  the 
chameleon,  Harris.”  Harris:  “No,  sir; 
we’ve  ’ad  an  accident  with  ’im.  I  put 
’im  on  a  lettuce  and  ’e  turned  green. 
Then  I  put  him  on  a  tomato  and  ’e 
turned  red.  Then  I  set  ’im  on  a  piece 
of  tartan  plaid,  and  ’e  busted.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

American  (to  newsboy)  :  “How 

marvellously  cheap  newspapers  are  in 
London,  to  be  sure !  We  have  to  pay 
more  than  double  the  price  in  New 
York.”  Newsboy  (extending  his  hand): 
“You  can  pay  double  the  price  now,  sir, 
if  it  will  make  you  feel  any  more  at 
home,  sir.” — Tit-Bits. 

A  lady  of  title,  an  ardent  motorist, 
is  very  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of 
spills.  The  other  day,  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time,  an  engineer  came  to  do 
various  repairs  to  the  motor.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl  of  the  house  watched,  and  then 
remarked :  “I  think  mamma’s  very  un¬ 
lucky  with  her  motor,  don’t  you?” 
“Unlucky,  did  yer  say?”  replied  the 
mechanic.  “Why,  no ;  not  particularly 
unlucky.  Her  ladyship’s  alive,  ain’t 
she?  “Yes,  of  course  she  is/”  said  the 
girl.  “Well,”  was  the  rejoinder  with 
an  expressive  shake  of  the  head,  “lota 
of  our  .customers  ain’t.” — The  Tatler. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Gp^ting  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  FA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


!  Free  Poultry  Book] 

!  Certificate  ■ 

I  Cut  out,  sign  and  send  this  Certificate  ® 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  I 
|  of  our  Great  Free  Book  Tolling  How  " 

1  140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making  I 
Money  with  the  Famous 

[Sure  Hatch  Incubator; 

■  . — —  -  - —  --  .  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  * 

help  to  beginners  and  profes-  | 
sional  poultry  raisers.  Tells  • 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  ■ 
all  other  incubators — why  it  * 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live  ■ 
Hrow  into  dollars  quickly.  ® 
The  Sure  Hatch  is  the  Incubator  ■ 
p_,  .  that  runs  itself  nnd  pays  for  m 

-  Sena  no  money — the  book  is  free.  Use  I 

coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal. 


■  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  , 

I  Box  44  f  Fromont,  Nob.,  or  Dopt.  4  4.  Indian-  ■ 
spoils,  Ind. :  | 

Send  book  to 


A  Remarkable  Book  4bout 

Incubators 


i 

^  Name 


If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely, 
read  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  the  facts 
that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  written  by 
a  man  who  lias  spent  26  years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  an  ideal  incubator.  It  tells  of  the 
mistakes  that  he  made  and  that  others 
are  making — and  how  to  avoid  them.  It 
tells  you  his  experience  with  all  sorts  of 
incubators — t lie  good  points  and  the 
weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how  he 
lias  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator — in 
26  years — until  it  includes  all  the  good 
points  that  any  man  has  discovered.  The 
book  is  interesting — fascinating — and  it 
is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  most 
about  incubators.  You  will  know  which 
incubator  you  want  when  you  read  it — 
and  the  book  is  free.  Write  today  for 
it.  We  pay  the  freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box87  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses :  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


SHEL  SOLUBLE  CM! 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam- 
i  test  it  for  yourself. 


pie  free  so  you  i 


i  for  yourse 


EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Join  Success 
with  Poultry 

Why  fail  with  Poultry  when  beginners,  Experts 
I  and  Agricultural  ^tatlona  use  and  recommend 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  BroodersT 

Insure  yourself  with  our  Money-Back  Guarantee 
—Write  nearest  office  for  and  decido  by  our  freo 
Illustrated book,How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  and  Incubators — 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  „ 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas 

City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng.  FREE  BOOK 

100%  HATCHES  100% 
Every  Fertile  Egg 

The  Globe  Incubator  does  this  all  the  time— has 
done  it  for  16  years  —  and  hatches  strong,  healthy 
chicks — chicks  that  live  and  grow.,  “ 

Our  Globe  Incubator  Book  with 
beautiful  color  plates  tells  you  how 
to  make  more  money  out  of  poultry. 

Sent  free.  Write  today. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  342,  Freeport,  111. 


FREE 


BIG  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  poultry  books 
you  now  have,  send  for  ours  too. 

Contains  128  pages  of  15  years 
rich  experience  in  poultry  raising 
— also  tells  all  about  the  famous 

Successful  and  Brooders 

and  shows  you  how  to  hatch  and  raise 
chicks  foi  profit  CATALOG  FREE.  Book 

on  “Proper  Care  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  Tur-  - 

keys  &  Geese” — lOo.  60c  Poultry  naper,  one  year,  10  cents. 

Das  Moines  Incubator  Co..  189  Second  St.,  Des  Molnn,  li. 


0& 


The  Cornell  Book  of  Poultry’ 
Information. —  It  will  tell 

you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
BoX,B-4  Ithaca, N.Y. 


He  was  out  in  his  new  80  horse  pow¬ 
er  car,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  police¬ 
man.  “Hi !”  said  the  policeman. 
“Look  here,”  protested  the  motorist, 
“it’s  all  rot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
only  just  doing  twelve  miles  an  hour 
Wasn’t  I,  Roland?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said 
the  chauffeur.  “’Bout  ’leven  and  a  half, 
sir,  I  should  say.”  “Who  said  anything 
about  speed?”  said  the  policeman. 
“What  I  stopped  you  for  was  to  tell 
you  to  take  off  that  horrible  mask.  It’s 
frightening  the  horses.”  “Take  off  my 
mask !  Why,  this  isn’t  a  mask.  It’s 
my  face !”  “Pass  along,”  said  the  law. 
“Pass  along.” — London  Globe. 


INCUBATOR! 


w<5 

rFor  a  short  time 
we  will  ship, 

freight  paid,  -  . 

a  100-egg  special-style  “United”  Inca, 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $12.50— freight  to  Biv-  " 

er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  Is  a  high-grade 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 


and  is  shipped  com 
plete,  ready  to  run. 
Send  money  today, 
or  write  for  free 
Catalog  jhg 

United  Incubator  &  , 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
26-28  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  City 


IOO  EGG 
SPECIAL 


^Address — 1 _ _ _  ■ 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

_  B°x  210, _ Castorland,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  University 

(EXPERIMENT  STATION) 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Does  the  work  of  four 
kerosene  lamD  heated 
brooders,  with  less  cost 
for  fuel  and  one-quarter 
the  labor.  Raises  bet- 
^  ter,  healthier  chicks 
because  the  air  in  the  house  and  hover  is 
always  pure.  Heater  is  simple— runs  for 
days  without  attention— no  soot,  no  lamps 
to  trim.  With  the  heater  we  furnish  free 
complete  set  of  plans  for  building  the  fa¬ 
mous  “A”  type  brooder  house  as  above,  and 
tell  how  to  attach  heater  to  it  and  how  to 
operate.  Trap  Nests,  Dry  Feed  Hoppers, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
TRFMAN.  KING  &  CO- 
Dept.  A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A . 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder  BF°0trh 


,  If  ordered  together 
J  -“send  both  for  $10 
-  and  Pay  freight.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
tree  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co,, 
Box  15,  Racine,  Wis. 


i  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

6KO.  U.  STA11L,  Quincy,  Ill, 


Branches 

St.  Paul 
Buffalo 
Kansas  City 
Detroit 


Ever 

Made 


Buys  the  Best 

120-Egg 

Incubator 

$4.35  Buys  the  Best  100-Chick  Brooder 

Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  to¬ 
gether,  cost  but  $11.00.  (Freight  Prepaid  East 
of  Rockies.)  Incubator  is  double  walled  all 
over,  copper  tank  and  boiler,  hot-water  heat, 
self  regulator,  nursery,  high  legs,  glass  door. 
Brooder  is  the  only  double  walled,  hot-water 
brooder  made.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for  our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 

Satisfaction 
brooder  Guaranteed. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48.  Racine,  Wjs. 


iokour 


TOO  EGG 

HATCHING  WONDER 


_  —  substantial  practical  in¬ 
cubator,  26  inches  long,  21  in¬ 
ches  wide,  11  inches  high.  Triple 
walls,  hot  water  heat,  aluminum 
coated  tank,  automatic  regula¬ 
tor,  nursery.  Withbrooder$11.45. 
To  points  west  of  Rockies,  incu¬ 
bator,  $9.85;  with  brooder,  $14.70. 
Order  today.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented.  80-page  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Established  1867. 

«KO.  EKTEL  CO.,  quincy.  Ill. 


Don't  Pay  Two 
Prices  for  your 
Gasoiin 
Engine 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 
and  Save  from  $25.00 to  $80.00 

Be  your  own  dealer,  and  keep  the 
profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Select  your  engine  and  try  it  thirty  days 
free.  Remember  our  engines  are  the 
best  in  the  world  and  are  sold  under  our 
binding:  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog:  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

The  Caldwell  Sc  Hallowed  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  J-477,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 
331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD," 
202  West  Newell  St.. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

'THE  ENGINE  WITH  AN 
OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

'Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Tublc  Meal. 

Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return  all 
others.  Sent  on  free  trial,  freightpaid.  Shipped  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Chicago.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 


ELECTRIC 


STEEL 

•and  the- 


WHEELS 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  looso.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  com 
strncted.  Saves  labor,  annoy' 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  nddress  on  n  postal  will  bring:  you  free  catalog:. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


MONEY 

from  product,  a  result  of  perfect  cultivation 

IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

The  CULTIVATOR  thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
a  money  maker  to  all  who  have  used  It  is  the 

KRAUS  PIVOT-AXLE 

SULKY  CULTIVATOR 

Simplest  in  construction— least  number  of  parts — 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order — all  steel  frame.  En¬ 
tire  machine  guided  by  foot  levers.  Responds 
instantly  to  the  slightest  foot  pressure  while  at 
work.  Always  under  perfect  and  easy  control. 

A  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Wheels  and 
shovels  moved  sidewise 
simultaneously.  Depth  of 
shovels  and  width  be¬ 
tween  gangs  changed 
instantly  while  machine 
is  In  motion  and  hold  in 
position  by  machine  pow¬ 
er,  not  muscle.  High 
wheels;  Light  draft.  Per¬ 
fect  balance.  If  your  deal¬ 
er  doesn’t  handle  the 
KRAUSdont  be  tal'ed  in¬ 
to  a  substitute.  Writo  for 
Illustrated  catalog— free. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.  13  Akron,  0, 


MAO** 


Full  Protection 

The  purpose  of  a  roof  is  of  course  protection — but  there’s  a  great  difference  between  some  protection 
and  full  protection.  Shingles,  tin  and  common  prepared  roofings  give  some  protection  for  some  time,  but 

■i^  wsm  FLINTKOTE 

REX  ROOFING 

is  the  only  roofing  that  gives  full,  lasting  protection.  REX  not  only  protects  against  rains  and  snows, 
but  against  heat,  cold  and  damp,  and  against  the  danger  of  fire  communication  by  falling  sparks  and 
firebrands.  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  is  not  only  absolutely  water-proof,  but  is  fire-resisting,  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  an  impervious  barrier  to  dampness.  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  is 
made  to  last ;  its  virtue  is  not  merely  in  its  surface-coating,  but  in  its  body.  That 
is  why  imitations  coated  to  look  like  REX  do  not  give  REX  service.  To  get  a 
roof  that  will  give  the  all-around  protection  required  by  farm  buildings,  look 
for  the  boy  trade-mark  and  get  the  genuine  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING. 

We  Will  Send  You  Samples  to  Test 

together  with  our  valuable  roofing  booklet,  on  receipt  of  postal  request.  Our  complete  book,  “Making 
Poultry  Pay, ’’will  be  sent  for  4c.  in  stamps  for  postage  and  packing — very  useful  to  the  poultry  raiser. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Trndc  Mark  Reg, 
U.  S.  Pat.  OH. 


The  greatest  yield  of  milk  requires  that  food  waste  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  food  assimilation  increased  to  a  maximum. 
Hence  the  road  to  success  as  a  producer  of  milk  lies  in  giving  the 
cow  a  strong  digestion  and  increasing  appetite.  This  seems  diffi¬ 
cult,  because  we  are  continually  overfeeding  in  our  effort  after 
increase,  and  consequently  inviting  nervous  disorders  aud  diges¬ 
tive  breakdown.  Here 

D*  HESS 
STOCK  FG5D 
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shows  its  value.  A  tonic  and  mild  laxative,  it  contains  iron 
for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  expel  dead  matter  from  the 
system.  Its  use  strengthens  the  stomach  nerves  and  in¬ 
creases  the  secretions.  A  cow,  steer,  horse,  hog  or  sheep 
getting  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  in  condition  to  benefit  from 
a  large  amount  of  food.  It  makes  appetite  for  coarse  fodder 
(which  saves  grain)  and  by  improving  digestion  saves  nutri¬ 
ment  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  the  excrement. 

Professors  Winslow,  Quitman  and  Finley  Dun  endorse  the  ingre¬ 
dients  contained  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It  is  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  tonic  but  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  disease.  Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  Soutli  anil  West. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  u<l  vanee. 

Where  Dr.  Iless  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day, 
which  proves  it.  lias  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  preparation,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1  »t  to  the  1  Oth  of  each  month — Dr.  Hess  (M.  I).,  D.  V.  S.i  will  prescribe  for  your 
ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Hook  free  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention 
this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


American  Saw  Mills 


Saw  More  Lumber  With  Less  Power 

and  less  help  than  any  other  mills  in  the  world. 
They  are  lighter  running,  better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able.  more  modern  in  design,  and  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  mills.  You  should  in¬ 
vestigate  our  improved  duplex  steel  dogs,  combi¬ 
nation  ratchet  set  works  and  quick  receder, 
variable  friction  feed,  etc.  A  size  to  suit  any 
power, 

Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Cord  Wood.  Cut-off 
and  Rip  Saws,  Lath  Mills — Full  line  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Machinery.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co., 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  <3. 

610  Fn-’inecring  Building,  Now  York  Citj. 

Writs  us  for  name  of  nearest  agent  to  you. 


Agents  in  all  large  cities. 


HENCH’S 


20th 

Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  RohwDc0obrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti- 
ivators,  combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  Jl’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 
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FITZ-ALL 
SPRA  YER 


Not  a  common,  thrown  together  machine,  hut 
an  exceptionally  well-made  and  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  apparatus. 

It  “  fttz  ’’  any  tank  or  barrel. 
It  can  be  placed  in  center  or 
at  the  side  of  barrel-end  or 
on  the  stave  side.  Movable, 
adjustable  brackets  hold  pump 
solidly  in  place. 

Reasons  foe  Buying  a 

44  Fitz-All 99 

Reasons  why  it  outlasts,  out- 
pumps  and  out-sprays  many  of 
the  poor,  cheap  kind's:  (1)  Karts 
exposed  to  chemicals  as  plunger,  plunger  case, 
strainer,  valve  seats,  etc.,  are  all  solid  brass. 
Valves  are  specially  hardened.  (2)  Agitators 
can  be  swung  into  any  position  and  are 
proven  the  most  thorough  in  keeping  the  mix¬ 
ture  moving  fast.  (3)  Strainer  Cleaner  and 
third  agitator  cleans  the  fine  sieve  strainer  at 
every  stroke.  (4)  Drain  allows  clean-out  of  every 
bit  of  liquid  or  sediment  that  may  collect  in  pump. 
This  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  “  KHz-All.”  (0) 


l’unip  Handle  is  easy  to  work 
because  stroke  is  short  and  is p 
reversible  for  tank  use— easily) 
changed  by  removing  nut.  (0)1 
Fitz  any  Darrel.  Remember 
that.  Von  don’t  have  to  lose  a  lot| 
of  time  looking  for  a  barrel  to  fit" 
pump.  (7)  Develops  high  pres-, 
sure.  120  lbs.  per  minute  with  18 
2-inch  strokes.  (8)  Can  use  one  or 
two  hose  as  wanted.  (9)  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles  can  be  cleaned  in 
one  minute.  Push-button  nnd| 
needle-point  clean,  and  prevent 
clogging. 

You  Needn9t  Send  a  Cent 

To  got  a  “Fitz-All”  on  free  trial,  fill  out  our 
agreement  blank  which  we  will  mail  you.  Wo 
will  ship  the  machine  at  once  and  you'll  get  the 
benefit  of  the  machine  just  when  you  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  just  when  you  will  have  least  money, 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  from 
insect  pests.  Our  plan  gives 
you  every  chance  possible  to 
harvest  a  "  bumper  ”  crop. 
When  you  sell  it— then  you  can 
pay  us. 


Does  Its  Work 
Thoroughly 


Myrtle  Point,  Ore., 
May  13, 1907. 

H.  L.  IIurst  Mfg.  Co., 

Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen.— I  have  set  up  your  Sprayer  and 
sprayed  0  acres  of  applo  trees,  and  can  say  that 
it  is  a  high  grade  sprayer,  and  does  its  work 
thoroughly;  the  trees  were  ali  sizes,  from  2  years 
to  30  years  old. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Whittington. 


Man -Power 
Potato  and  Orchard 

Sprayer 

•Sprays  anything— every  tiling.  Spraying 
mechanism  mounted  on  a  frame  like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  Frame  made  of  hollow  tubing,  lias 
26-incli  wheel  witli  3-inch  wide  tire.  Wheel 
transmits  power  to  lever  which  operates  pump 
and  develops  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  Pushed  with 
_  reasonable  ease  in  light  and  sandy  soils.  Weighs 

only  90  lbs.  Has  reservoir  holding  ten  gallons. 

Shg.  A  For  field  and  vineyard  work  it  lias  two 

(  •  Vgj  long  arms  which  spray  four  rows  at  a  time. 

1  v  Nozzles  can  be  adjusted  to  any  width  or  height 

“ l(* ' of  row.  Long  arms  can  be  turned  up  to  any 

angle  for  working  between  grape  vines,  berry 
bushes  and  rows  of  anything  of  a  tall  nature.  It  is  almost  as  adaptable  to  all 
conditions  as  the  human  ar-ms.  It  will  spray  rows  15  feet  apart  or  up  to  10  feet  in 
height.  With  hose,  and  extension  rod  any  height  of  tree  can  be  reached. 

For  Orchard  Spraying  you  can  change  this  machine  over  in  five  minutes.  You 
need  no  tools.  Then  you  can  xnisli  it  around  among  the  trees  as  you  wish. 

Tills  Combination  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  is 
nil  metal.  Tank  is  of  galvanized  steel,  coated  inside 
with  anti-rust  enamel.  All 
parts  working  in  chemicals  are' 
made  of  brass.  It  is  rigid, 
strong  and  substantial,  yet 
light,  well-balanced  and  easy 
to  push.  It  is  simple  to  understand.  Any  boy  of 
twelve  can  make  all  necessary  adjustments.  The 
pressure  is  constant  and  causes  the  chemical  solu¬ 
tion  to  reach  every  part  of  the  plant  or  tree 
because  forced  out  into  a  fine,  mist-like  spray. 

The  Great  Labor  Saver 

Horsey,  Mich.,  March  22|  1907. 

H.  L.  Huust  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reply  to  your  letter  I  will  say 
that  1  received  your  Sprayer  in  due  time  last 
season.  1  used  it  all  through  the  season.  It 
proved  to  be  a  GREAT  LABOR  SAVER, 

I  sprayed  OUR  SEVEN  ACRE  FIELD 
SEVERAL  TIMES  IN  ABOUT  FIVE 
HOURS.  I  didn’t  find  it  to  be  a  hard  job.  I 
will  try  and  find  sale  for  others  in  this  section. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geohgk  McKay. 

You  Can  Make  $70  to  $90  More  Per  Acre  By  Spraying  Your  Potatoes 

This  is ‘what  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  found  in  their  10-year  experiment..  The  “average”  GAIN  DUE  to  SPRAYING  for  each  vear 
was  233  bushels  per  acre,  (more  than  doubled  crop),  which,  at  40c.  per  bushel,  made  $03.30  MORE  PER  ACRE  bv  SPRAYING  — 1 These  are 
absolute  facts.— ;(Wal.) 


Horse-Power 

Potato  and  Orchard 

Sprayer 

For  the  large  Potato 
and  Fruit  grower— most  w-"'-  ~  ■'•4K 
powerful  machine 
made.  Sixty  and  100 
gallon  tank,  for  one  or 
two  horses.  Steel  axle 
1  11-10  in  diameter,  largest 
and  strongest  axle  used 
on  any  sprayer.  One-piece 
heavy  angle  iron  frame — 
cannot  rack  or  get  shaky. 

Cypress  wood  tank  of  the  j 
Very  best  material,  care-  ic,^_ 
fully  fitted  and  supplied 
with  4  kj-inch  Round  Iron 
Hoops  with  adjustable 

lugs.  Wheels  are  all  metal-will  not  dry  out 
and  fall  to  pieces.  Spray  Arms  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  width  or  height  of  row.  Nozzles  adjusted 
to  the  row  by  the  feet  of  the  operator  as  the 
machine  moves  along— the  only  practical  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  market.  Powerful  pump  with  large 
Air  Chamber,  Brass  Ball  Valves,  Plunger,  Packing 
Bank,  etc.  Produces  high  pressure,  and  vapor¬ 
like  Foray  that  stops  and  prevents  Blight,  Scab, 
Rot  and  Bugs  as  well  as  all  orchard  pests. 
Thorough  agitation.  Light  draft. 

No  hand-pumping  in  orchard  spraying- 

pressure  is  generated  in  driving  from  tree  to  tree. 
Simple  and  durable. 

Five  Years’  Guarantee.  Try  this  Sprayer 
With  Your  Money  in  Your  Pocket.  Don’t  buy 
a  "cat  in  a  bag.”  Use  (lie  Machine  first,  then 
return  it  to  us  or  pay  us  on  any  of  the  plans  below. 


SIMPLE ,  PRACTICAL  and  DURABLE 

Navarre  Road,  R.F.D.,  Canton,  O.,  Sept.  1, 1907. 
H.  L.  Hurst  Mkg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen.— I  have  used  your  Horse-Power 
Sprayer  during  the  past  season  witli  very  good 
results.  It  stopped  the  blight  on  our  20-acre  field 
in  three  days,  and  we  believe  lias  increased  the 
yield  one-third. 

We  have  been  studying  potato  growing  for  a 
number  of  years  and  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spray  every  year  if  you  would  expect  to  harvest  a 
full  crop.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  solution 
to  be  effective  must 
be  applied  with  a 
high  pressure  ma¬ 
chine  which  gives  a 
vapor -like  spray, 
and  this  is  the 
reason  we  got  the 
Hurst  Sprayer  last 
season  and  laid 
aside  the  horse 
sprayer  we  bought 
in  1900.  I  have  used 
a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  sprayers  and  am 
fully  convinced  that 
you  have  the  most 

simple,  practical,  efficient  and  durable  sprayer  on 
arkot.— Yc 
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Ivance 

Our  Terms: 


PLAY  No.  1. — At  end  of  trial  note  to  be  sent  for 
the  amount  due  Nov.  1st.,  1908,  without  interest  if  paid 
at  maturity. 

PLAN  No.  2.— $3.00  cash  with  the  agreement  and 
$3.00  per  month  until  paid  in  full. 

PLAN  No.  3.— At  the  end  of  trial  one-half  cash 
and  note  for  balance  due  Sept.  1st,  1908.  No  interest  if 
paid  at  maturity. 

PLAN  No.  4.— Cash  at  end  of  trial. 

PLAN  No.  5. — Cash  with  the  agreement  with 
privilege  of  tiial— money  to  be  promptly  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Freight  Prepaid. 

We  pay  freight  in  advance  when  cash  is  sent  with 
the  agreement.  If  you  accept  Plan  1,  2  or  3  you  will  pay 
the  freight  when  the  machine  arrives  and  send  us  the 
freight  bill  and  we  will  place  the  amount  to  your  credit 
as  so  much  cash  payment.  If  Sprayer  is  returned  we 
remit  you  this. 

On  Plan  4,  deduct  the  amount  of  freight  charges  in 
sending  remittance.  This  offer  applies  to  points  East 
of  the  Mississippi  River— to  points  West  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  or  Canada  we  pay  or  allow  one-half  of  the 
freight. 


There  Are  No  ''String's*’  To 
Our  Agreement. 

Our  5-Year  Guarantee. 

We  guarantee  all  “  HURST  ”  Sprayers  to  be  made  of  the  best 
of  material  for  the  purpose,  and  to  do  well  any  work  that  a 
sprayer  may  reasonably  he  expected  to  do.  We  further 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  wo  represent  them  in  our 
advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and  catalog.  We  will  replace 
free  of  charge  any  parts  showing  delect  of  material,  or  workman¬ 
ship,  within  Five  Years. 

This  guarantee  protects  you  whether  you' pay  cash  or  not.  If 
within  ten  days  of  purchase  you  find  that  any  HURST  Sprayer 
does  not  come  up  to  our  claims  you  can  return  it  and  we  will 
pay  all  costs  of  transportation  both  ways.  Moreover  the 
guarantee  protects  you  for  five  years. 

If  you  desire  more  information,  testimonials,  Spraying  Guide, 
etc.,  send  us  a  post  card  with  your  name  and  address  stating 
which  machine  you  are  interested  in.  They  are  free  to  you. 

Address  : 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

9  North  Street,  -  CANTON,  0. 


FREE  —  How  to  Get  a 
Sprayer  Absolutely  Free. 

Send  us  an  order  for  either  of  the  above  sprayers.  After  a 
thorough  trial  and  after  you  are  convinced  you  can  truthfully 
recommend  it,  send  us  a  list  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Wo 
will  write  them,  ask  them  to  call  on  you  and  see  the  machine 
work.  We  make  a  groat  many  sales  this  way. 

For.  every  "Fitz-All”  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list,  wo  will 
credit  you- with  $2.00,  or  semi  you  a  cheek  if  you  have  paid  cash. 

For  every  Man-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  we  will 
credit  you  with  $3.50  or  send  check. 

For  every  Horse-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we  sell,  we  will 
credit  you  with  $8.50  or  send  check. 

This  Free  Offer  applies  only  on  first  order  in  each  locality-- 
so  don  t  delay,  but  sit  right  down  now  and  write  us  a  letter  or 
postal  giving  your  name  and  address  and  state  which  machine  you 
are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  our  Valuable  Spraying 
Guide,  and  Catalog  of  all  kinds  of  sprayers.  They  are  Free  to 
you.  Do  it  now. 

Mighty  Liberal.— We  do  all  the  corresponding  and  selling. 
All  you  do  is  to  show  the  machine.  Many  have  paid  for  their 
sprayers  by  commissions  before  their  invoice  becomes  due,  and 
made  some  extra  cash. 


FILL  OUT,  MAIL  today.  THIS  AD.  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

fnunnn  H-  L-  hurst  mfg  co.. 

liuupuu.  .9  North  st.t  Canton,  O. 

Please  send  mo  full  detailed  information  about  your . 

Sprayers;  also  Trial  Agreement  Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . . 

TOWN . 

STATE . 

F*e  the  margin  of  pace  if  neoenaary. 
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ONE  MAN’S  POULTRY  JOB. 
With  Everything  To  Do  With. 

THE  MODEL  PLANT.— After  a 
lecture  that  I  delivered  to  a  poultry 
club,  the  question  was  asked :  “Plow 
many  roaster  chickens  can  one  man 
raise,  and  raise  his  own  eggs?”  My 
reply  was  that  with  everything  to  do 
with,  one  can  can  raise  from  5.000  to 
7,000  chickens  up  to  roaster  size,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  success  lie  has,  and  take 
care  of  400  hens,  which  ought  to  give 
him  the  necessary  eggs  and  some  to 
spare.  I  am  now  asked  how  this  can  be 
done,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  hope 
that  all  who  read  this  article  will  not 
forget  or  overlook  the  italics,  everything 
to  do  with,  which  means  that  there  is 
no  building  to  do  and  nothing  to  make 
excepting  the  general  repairs,  and  that 
one  has  all  of  the  labor-saving  devices 
of  a  modern  up-to-date  plant.  There 
should  be  one  or  two  henhouses  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  hold  the  400  liens,  and  so 
arranged  with  a  walk  on  the  back 
that  one  can  step  into  each  pen  easily. 
Running  water  is  a  labor  saver  in  all 
except  freezing  weather.  The  dropping 
boards  should  be  handy  to  clean,  and 
the  nests  should  be  reached  from  the 
walk.  Mixed  grains  can  be  bought  all 
ready  to  feed,  and  also  cut  clover, 
scraps,  grit,  oyster  shells  and  charcoal. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 
— The  incubators  should  have  a  capacity 
of  about  .3,000  eggs,  and  be  fitted  with 
electric  lights  of  about  one  candle 
power  close  to  the  thermometer,  so  that 
the  mercury  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and 
read  correctly;  three  dry  batteries  will 
furnish  current  enough  for  any  number 
of  machines,  one  light  at  a  time,  and  the 
kerosene  barrel  should  be  elevated  either 
inside  or  out  and  a  pipe  laid  to  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  filling  the  lamps  with 
a  good-sized  faucet,  so  that  a  lamp  can 
be  filled  almost  instantly.  There  should 
be  two  brooder  houses,  each  from  75  to 
100  feet  long,  plastered  overhead  at 
least,  with  a  heater  of  sufficient  size, 
and  pipes  with  plenty  of  radiation  and 
a  regulator  that  will  accurately  regu¬ 
late  the  heat  to  any  degree  required,  and 
each  pen  must  be  supplied  with  run¬ 
ning  water.  These  houses  have  a  walk 
on  the  north  side  or  back  (the  houses 
facing  south)  with  a  low  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  walk  and  the  pens,  to  be 
stepped  over,  or  else  there  must  be 
gates  to  swing  both  ways.  Then  there 
is  a  feed  board  12x24  inches,  with  a  lath 
tacked  around  the  'edge,  so  laid  that  cer¬ 
tain  feeds  can  be  thrown  on  to  it  from 
‘■he  walk.  The  bottom  of  the  coal  bin 
should  be  on  an  incline,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  coal  is  always  right  handy  to 
that  heater.  The  bottom  of  the  whole 
brooder  house  should  be  cemented,  walk 
and  all.  Each  house  should  have  10  or 
12  pens,  with  the  pipes  running  through 
them  all  next  to  the  walk.  These  two 
houses  will  accommodate  from  2,500  to 
3,000  little  chicks,  and  one  ought  to 
raise  from  1,800  to  2,500,  up  to  an  age 


THE  BROODER  HOUSE— NURSERY  FOR  ROASTERS.  Fig.  99. 


THE  COLONY  HOUSES  IN  SNOW  TIME.  Fig.  loo. 


AS  THE  ROASTERS  PUT  ON  SIZE.  Fig.  101. 


when  they  can  go  out  to  the  colony 
houses,  and  this  should  be  done  three 
times  during  the  season,  from  August 
1  to  May  1.  According  to  the  above 
figures  this  will  make  from  5,400  to 
7,500  to  be  carried  to  tbe  colony  houses, 
and  the  mortality  is  very  small  after 
this  stage  is  reached,  if  the  foxes,  hawks, 
etc.,  are  not  too  persistent. 

COLONY  HOUSES.— The  colony 
houses  should  be  about  6x8  feet,  which 
will  accommodate  50  chicks  from  the 
brooder  to  the  market,  and  should  have 
a  feed  hopper  near  the  door  that  will 
hold  a  bag  of  grain,  a  small  box  for 
scraps,  and  another  for  grit  and  shells 
and  a  water  vessel.  They  should  be  so 
arranged  in  rows  if  possible,  so  that  a 
horse  will  learn  to  go  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  readily,  and  there  must  be  enough 
of  them  to  hold  the  first  two  crops  from 
the  brooders,  somewhere  from  70  to 
100  according  to  the  number  of  chicks 
raised.  The  brooders  will  hold  the  third 
crop  until  the  first  crop  is  sold,  and  then 
these  colony  houses  may  be  used  again. 
There  should  he  a  water  pressure  sup¬ 
ply  of  some  sort  for  the  above  water¬ 
ing  systems,  and  also  to  fill  a  barrel 
with  which  to  water  the  colony  chicks. 
Of  course  there  must  be  a  horse  and 
farm  wagon,  and  this  makes  the  equip¬ 
ment  complete. 

THE  YEAR’S  WORK.— Allowing 
that  we  have  saved  a  few  cases  of  July 
eggs  we  will  now  lay  out  the  work  for 
a  year,  beginning  August  1.  Get  up  in 
the  morning  at  six  o’clock,  feed  the 
horse  and  the  hens  and  turn  the  eggs 
in  the  incubators  before  breakfast  is 
ready.  Feeding  the  hens  is  done  by  tak¬ 
ing  sufficient  grain  in  a  bag  on  your 
shoulder  and  going  through  one  house 
of  six  pens  and  back  through  another 
of  the  same  size,  and  scattering  said 
grain  in  the  litter;  then  take  another 
bag  with  a  dry  mash  and  go  through 
again,  and  put  the  necessary  amount  in 
boxes  provided  for  the  purpose;  time 
for  both  trips  25  minutes ;  then  turn  the 
eggs,  which  will  take  from  two  to  three 
minutes  to  each  machine.  Eight 
machines  will  be  sufficient  at  the  most, 
and  they  will  not  all  be  running  all  of 
the  time.  The  eggs  will  have  to  be 
tested  twice  to  each  hatch,  time  one 
hour,  and  another  hour  will  carry  out  a 
hatch  of  chickens  and  reset  the  machine, 
which  takes  two  hours  to  each  machine 
setting,  every  three  weeks.  Clean  out 
the  horse  stall  and  curry  the  horse, 
when  breakfast  should  be  ready.  The 
water  should  be  placed  in  the  farm 
wagon  and  a  hose  led  to  it  from  the 
water  system  ancf  allowed  to  fill  while 
some  of  the  above  chores  were  being 
done,  so  that  after  breakfast,  say  from 
7.45  to  eight  o’clock,  you  harness  into 
the  farm  wagon,  and  after  putting  on 
what  grain,  scraps,  grit  and  shells  you 
will  need,  you  start  for  the  colony 
houses,  which  have  got  your  400  pullets 
and  several  cockerels  for  the  coming 
season,  and  the  barrel  being  fitted  with 
a  two-inch  molasses  faucet  it  does  not 
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take  long  to  rinse  out  the  water  bucket,  (using  a 
little  broom-corn  brush)  fill  it  and  replace;  then  put 
in  some  grain,  scraps,  grit  and  shells,  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Speak  to  the  horse  and  pass  to  the  next , bouse 
and  repeat,  finishing  each  house  on  the  one  trip,  and 
this  job  will  be  all  done  by  nine  o’clock.  This  leaves 
three  hours  before  dinner  and  the  only  chore  at  noon 
is  to  feed  the  horse.  You  take  plenty  of  time  to  eat 
and  roll  on  to  the  couch  and  have  a  good  nap,  getting 
out  to  work  by  1.15  to  1.30,  which  leaves  three  hours 
more  before  chore  time  at  night,  4.30.  At  4.30  to  5 
o’clock  you  will  go  through  the  henhouses  again  with 
one  bag  of  grain  only,  and  pick  up  the  eggs,  feed  the 
horse,  turn  the  eggs  and  fill  and  trim  the  incubator 
lamps.  I  can  turn  the  eggs  and  take  care  of  the 
lamps  to  the  eight  machines  in  less  than  30  minutes, 
so  that  you  will  be  ready  for  supper  before  six  o’clock, 
and  this  makes  not  over  10  hours  of  actual  labor  per 
day.  The  above  arrangement  leaves  six  hours  per 
day  for  the  next  three  weeks,  in  which  time  you  can 
clean  out  the  brooder  houses  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  spread  on  the  grass  land,  fill  up  again 
with  fresh  sand.  This  will  take  four  days,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  few  stormy  days  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  clean  out  and  fill  all  of  the  empty  colony  houses 
before  the  brooder  will  have  to  be  started,  also  to 
clean  off  the  dropping  boards  once  a  week  and  spray 
the  roosts,  and  give  the  hens  some  green  stuff  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

STARTING  THE  BROODERS.— Now  we  will 
start  one  of  the  brooder  houses  and  bring  what  chicks 
you  have  hatched,  and  until  you  have  more  than  one 
house  will  hold,  there  will  only  be  one  fire  to  attend 
to,  and  the  pens,  as  fast  as  you  are  able  to  fill  them 
with  chicks.  We  will  have  the  grain  room  between 
the  two  brooders  and  to  feed  with  take  a  bucket  of 
mixed  grains  and  a  small  scoop ;  walk  right  along 
throwing  the  proper  amount  according  to  age,  num¬ 
ber,  etc.,  all  over  the  pen,  and  coming  back  pick  up 
the  dead  ones,  then  take  another  bucket  of  dry  mash 
and  scraps.  Keep  moving  right  along,  throwing  this 
on  to  the  feed  board  placed  on  the  floor  just  beyond 
the  pipes,  so  the  feed  can  be  put  on  it  easily.  Then 
take  a  bag  of  cut  clover  and  go  up  through  the  pens 
this  time,  putting  a  little  in  each  pen,  and  opening 
the  slides  for  the  chicks  to  go  out  of  doors  on  the 
same  trip.  If  your  partitions  are  too  high  to  walk 
over  you  will  have  to  have  self-closing  gates.  You 
will  remember  that  these  are  all  watered  automatic¬ 
ally,  so  that  this  takes  care  of  the  brooder  in  the 
morning  excepting  shaking  down  the  fire  and  putting 
on  some  coal,  and  20  minutes  will  take  care  as  above 
of  both  brooder  houses,  2,500  to  3,000  chicks,  with  no 
worry  about  the  heat.  After  all  of  the  morning 
chores  are  done,  say  about  9.30,  come  back  to  brooder 
and  giye  the  little  chicks  less  than  two  weeks  old  a 
little  grain  to  scratch  for,  and  sift  your  ashes,  putting 
the  screenings  back  into  the  heater;  time  15  minutes. 
You  now  have  two  hours  before  it  is  time  to  feed 
the  two  kinds' of  grain  again  and  fix  the  fire  at  noon, 
and  there  are  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  before 
beginning  the  night  chores,  with  the  exception  of 
about  five  minutes  at  2.30  to  feed  those  smallest 
chicks,  and  about  twice  a  week  give  them  a  little  grit 
and  charcoal  in  boxes  for  the  purpose  within  reach 
of  the  walk.  Clean  out  under  the  pipes  about  three 
times  while  the  chicks  are  in  the  brooder,  time  two 
hours  each  time,  and  then  have  a  thorough  cleaning 
between  each  lot;  time  refilling  and  all  20  hours. 

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER.— Now  the  above 
figures  are  based  on  both  brooder  houses  being  full, 
the  work  in  the  incubator  cellar  begins  to  decrease 
and  finally  stops  by  October  15,  so  that  there  will  be 
nearly  five  hours  daily  on  the  average  in  which  to. 
clean  out  and  fill  up  the  balance  of  the  colony  houses, 
clean  and  refill  the  henhouses,  whitewash  (with  a 
spray  pump)  and  make  the  necessary  repairs  for 
Winter,  and  haul  into  the  barn  cellar  or  some  suitable 
place  30  to  40  loads  of  sand  to  be  used  here  and  there 
during  the  Winter.  If  all  of  the  above  work  is  not 
quite  done  by  October  15,  there  is  still  another  month 
before  Winter  sets  in,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  finish  it,  although  the  “plot  begins  to  thicken.”' 
During  the  past  month  or  so  you  have  been  selling 
off  the  old  hens  as  fast  as  they  stop  laying,  and 
crowding  together  the  remaining  ones,  so  as  to  empty 
the  pens  as  fast  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  ready  pick 
your  most  forward  pullets  and  put  into  these  pens. 
As  soon  as  the  incubators  are  set  that  are  required 
to  fill  the  brooders,  sell  off  all  of  the  old  hens  and 
put  in  the  remainder  of  the  pullets  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  chicks  in  the  brooder  are  feath¬ 
ered  out  enough,  say  eight  to  nine  weeks  old,  they  go 
out  to  the  colony  houses  and  as  soon  as  you  see  that 
one  of  the  brooders  will  be  empty,  cleaned  out  and 
refilled,  in  three  weeks  you  start  up  the  incubators 
again,  this  time  on  the  pullets’  eggs,  throwing  out  the 
small  ones.  henry  d.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  WATER  HEATER. 
How  to  Construct  It. 

Since  writing  the  articles  “The  Gasoline  Engine  on 
the  Farm,”  pages  59  and  79,  I  have  had  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  water-heating  device  of  which  I 
spoke.  The  illustration,  Fig.  102,  I  trust  will  give  the 
reader  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  device  I  use 
for  heating  water.  The  tank  in  the  cut  holds  about 
six  pailfuls  of  water,  and  can  be  heated  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  in  about  30  to  40  minutes,  when  the  engine 
is  running,  under  a  full  load.  The  governing  device 
on  gas  engines  is  so  arranged  that  the  fuel  is  taken  in 
and  fired  in  proportion  to  the  load  it  is  carrying;  that 
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is,  the  heavier  the  load,  the  more  heat  is  generated  in 
the  cylinder,  for  the  reason  that  the  engine  is  burn¬ 
ing  more  fuel.  Most  two  to  four  horse-power  gas 
engines  are  constructed  so  that  the  water  has  a 
gravity  feed  from  the  cooling  tank  to  the  cylinder 
jacket,  but  with  the  device  1  use  we  do  away  with 
the  gravity  feed  system,  and  place  a  small  pump  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  engine  and  operate  it 
from  the  line  shaft  that  runs  the  different  pieces  of 
machinery.  This  pump  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
draw  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  tank, 
and  force  it  through  the  cylinder  jacket  back  into  the 
water  tank. 

Place  the  water  tank  as  close  to  the  exhaust  port 
on  engine  as  possible.  The  connection  is  best  made 
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by  using  a  right  and  left-hand  nipple  the  size  of  the 
exhaust  port-hole.  Now  screw  into  this  nipple  in¬ 
side  the  tank  a  reducer  coupling,  that  is,  if  the  nipple 
is  ll/i  inch  pipe,  the  coupling  should  be  large  enough 
at  the  other  end  to  receive  at  least  a  two-inch  pipe, 
the  larger  the  better.  Let  this  pipe  pass  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  tank  with  a  lock  nut  on  either 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  tank.  Also  put  a  lock  nut  on 
either  side  of  the  wall  of  the  tank  where  the  nipple 
passes  through  from  the  port-hole  in  the  tank.  By 
thus  passing  the  exhaust  pipe  through  the  water  you 
utilize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  that  passes 
off  in  the  burnt  charge,  and  by  using  a  larger  pipe  in¬ 
side  the  tank  it  gives  a  larger  surface  for  the  heat  to 
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radiate  from.  Be  very  sure  that  all  pipe  joints  are 
tight  in  the  water  tank,  so  that  no  water  will  leak  back 
into  the  exhaust  port. 

If  the  engine  is  to  be  run  beyond  the  time  required 
to  heat  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  best  to 
draw  off  a  part  of  the  water  and  replace  it  with  cold, 
as  the  boiling  point  is  too  high  a  temperature  for  the 
engine  to  run  any  very  great  length  of  time;  160° 
to  170°  F.  is  considered  about  the  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  proper  running  of  the  engine. 

In  Fig.  102,  A  is  the  water  tank;  B,  engine;  C, 
exhaust  inside  tank ;  P,  pump ;  D,  discharge  from 
pump;  S,  pump  suction;  E,  exhaust;  X,  circulation 
pipe;  Y,  line  shaft;  Z,  tank  connections,  packed. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  d.  squiers. 


COLD  WATER  ON  BIG  APPLE  STORIES. 
Some  Experience  from  Rhode  Island. 

Some  of  the  stories  you  have  been  printing  of  late 
about  the  profits  of  apple  culture  are  so  bright  and 
glowing,  and  so  little  is  being  said  about  the  other 
side,  that  I  fear  a  good  many  people  who  have  not  had 
the  dearly  bought  moderator  of  enthusiasm,  called  ex¬ 
perience,  will  be  led  to  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
side,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
affluence  is  the  purchase  and  holding  of  a  fruit  form. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  fruit  growing, 
but  it  will  seldom  prove  the  gold  mine  that  so  much 
of  the  present  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
You  speak  of  some  very  profitable  crops  on  the  Hil¬ 
ton  trial  orchards,  but  you  fail  to  say  anything  of 
the  large  number  of  orchards,  well  cultivated,  well 
fertilized  and  well  sprayed,  that  have  yielded  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  this  year.  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  desirous  of  depreciating  the  value  of  their 
experiment  in  this  orchard,  for  my  own  experience 
is  fully  in  accord  with  it,  but  I  do  not  want  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  people  and  papers 
that  print  only  good  stories,  and  keep  silent  on  the 
failures.  It  is  all  right  to  encourage  us  by  telling  of 
what  care  and  hard  work  will  accomplish,  but  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  crops  are  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  influences  over  which  we  have 
little  or  no  control,  and  that  the  utmost  skill  and  de¬ 
votion  will  not  always  insure  a  crop.  Take  a  season 
like  the  last:  My  potatoes  received  less  than  half  an 
inch  of  rain  from  the  time  they  came  out  of  the 
ground  till  they  were  ready  for  digging.  Do  you 
think  the  good  care  I  took  of  them  secured  me  a  good 
crop?  It  doubtless  kept  my  loss  from  being  as  large 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  even  good  care 
will  not  take  the  place  of  water,  and  my  crop  was 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  usual. 

I  would  like  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  wholesome, 
though  cold  water,  on  the  exuberant  fancy  that  is 
being  led  to  think  of  orcharding  as  even  more  profit¬ 
able  than  stock  watering  or  rebate  getting,  and  less 
hazardous.  The  first  year  that  I  began  planting 
apple  trees  largely,  there  was  an  early  and  severe 
drought,  that  lasted  until  July,  and  as  a  result  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  trees  planted  that  Spring  and  the 
preceding  Fall  died.  The  plantings  of  the  next  two 
years  had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  Winters  of 
1902  and  1903,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  apples 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  pears  gave  up  the  fight,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  readers  whose  losses  from 
the  same  cause  amounted  to  thousands.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  trees  that  were  not  killed  outright,  were 
so  enfeebled  that  they  have  not  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  were  the  same  condition  to  confront  me 
again,  I  should  pull  up  every  tree  that  showed  frost 
injury  and  start  all  over. 

I  have  another  orchard  that  beside  the  above 
troubles  has  had  to  contend  with  the  appetite  of  deer 
for  young  apple  wood,  and  after  replanting  three 
times,  building  an  eight-foot  wire  fence  four  miles 
long,  which  by  the  way  was  not  high  enough  to  keep 
the  interesting  creatures  out,  this  orchard  is  very 
much  in  the  position  it  was  eight  years  ago,  though 
I  am  a  good  deal  poorer  thereby.  There  are  a  few 
trees  that  have  survived  the  browsing,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  practically  to  replant  the  orchard 
again.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  I  have  met 
with,  in  my  attempts  to  secure  a  successful  fruit  plan¬ 
tation,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  experience  has 
been  peculiar  or  worse  than  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  can  equal  or  surpass,  and  its  only  value  is 
to  the  man  who  is  contemplating  the  embarkation 
into  the  untried  sea  about  which  he  only  hears  of  the 
lucky  voyagers  who  succeed,  and  hence  has  no  idea 
of  the  many  difficulties  that  lie  between  him 
and  the  desired  haven  of  a  large,  thrifty  orchard, 
which  always  bears  enormous  crops  of  splendid  fruit, 
which  always  commands  prices  that  enable  the  fruit 
grower  to  snub  a  trust  magnate.  Keep  on  telling 
us  big  stories.  We  like  them.  But  in  fairness  to 
the  man  who  doesn’t  know,  tell  the  other  side  also. 

Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 
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A  MASSACHUSETTS  BACKYARD  GARDEN. 
Which  Won  a  Prize. 

Part  II. 

Having  only  a  few  fruit  trees  and  wanting  more 
varieties  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  asking  them  how  to 
graft.  They  printed  a  whole  page  about  it.  I  took 
the  paper  into  the  garden  and  set  28  scions,  and  lost 
only  two.  That  is  one  thing  I  like  about  the  “Old 
Reliable”;  you  can  bank  on  what  it  says.  It  keeps 
up  with  the  seasons.  It  does  not  tell  you  in  January 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  last  August.  When  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do  I  pulled  stumps  and  dug  out 
stones.  The  lawn-  having  got  to  growing  nicely,  I 
began  on  that  .  I  put  out  a  Hydrangea  in  front  of 
the  house.  Tiiis  had  over  500  blossoms  on  it  last 
Summer.  I  set  out  an  English  hawthorn,  Japan  maple 
and  a  line  of  shrubs,  with  woodbine  and  honeysuckle 
at  tire  front  and  back  piazzas.  A  13-bar  wire  fence 
covered  with  woodbine  makes  a  nice  hedge  all  around 
the  place,  except  60  feet  in  front  of  the  house.  I  also 
put  out  an  arbor  vitae  hedge  just  back  of  the  house 
between  it  and  the  garden.  A  cherry  tree  on  one 
side  and  a  Van  Houtte  Spiraea,  a  snowball,  Calycan- 
thus  and  a  bed  of  Phlox  finish  the  back  of  the  lawn. 

By  this  time  I  had  the  brush  cut  on  all  the  lots 
but  the  stumps  came  out  slowly.  I  came  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  I  was  on -a  side  hill,  for  when  I 
planted  I  had  to  dig  a  little  ditch  with  my  hoe  on  the 
upper  side  of  each  hill  or  row,  or  my  plants  would  be 
washed  out.  So  I-  put  in  three. terraces,  the  longest 
100  feet  long.  I  wanted  some  more  raspberries  and 
some  blackberries,  so  I  set  out  one  dozen  Eldorado 
blackberries,  two  dozen  Shaffer,  one  dozen  Gregg  and 
one  dozen  Cumberland  raspberries,  on  land  that 
had  never  been  cultivated,  dodging  the  stumps. 
Those  I  pulled  out  later  on.  Although  I  have  12 
kinds  of  apples,  five  of  pears,  11  of  grapes,  three  of 
raspberr ies,  three  of  currants,  three  of  gooseberries, 
six  of  strawberries  and  two  kinds  of  cherries,  I  often 
think  (when  I  read  about  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  apple 
sauce,  etc.),  of  the  canned  raspberry,  and  right  here 
let  me  tell  the  housekeepers  that  one-half  raspberry 
and  one-half  rhubarb  makes  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
sauce.  Currant,  strawberry  and  gooseberry  jam  and 
other  good  things  that  came  out  of  my  garden  are 
packed  in  the  cellar. 

All  my  berries  are  grown  under  the  mulch  system. 
Between  the  rows  of  strawberries  in  the  Fall  I  put 
three  inches  of  manure  before  the  ground  freezes.  All 
the  berry  bushes  have  a  mulch  of  three  inches  of 
manure  at  the  same  time.  I  his  is  not  dug  in,  but 
lies  there  and  keeps  the  ground  aool.  I  raise  Industry 
and  other  gooseberries  without  the  least  sign  of 
mildew;  put  them  in  the  sun  and  mulch  heavily;  my 
tun  ant  bushes  the  same.  They  have  never  been  cul¬ 
tivated.  I  have  some  Victorias  that  have  never  borne 
less  than  eight  quarts  per  bush  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Mulch  is  a  time-saver  for  the  busy  man.  I  believe  in 
thorough  pruning  and  spraying.  This  work  I  do 
myself. 

Xow  we  come  to  the  vegetable  garden  as  it  was 
when  it  took  the  prize.  When  doctors  do  not  agree, 
what  shall  the  patient  do?  In  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  one  man  says  manure  and  plow  in  the  Fall.  An¬ 
other  says  sow  rye  in  the  Fall  and  plow  under  in 
the  Spring.  Another,  plow  in  the  Fall,  but  do  not 
manure.  You  can  take  your  choice.  I  cover  the 
ground  with  manure  and  plow  it  under  in  the  Fall. 
In  the  Spring  I  manure  in  the  hill  and  drill  with  com¬ 
post  mixed  up  the  Pall  before.  All  my  vegetables 
are  grown  that  way.  I  have  a  place  where  all  my 
pea  vines,  bean  vines,  corn  husks,  beet  tops,  in  fact 
everything  that  will  rot,  is  placed.  From  Spring  until 
Fall,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  out 
of  the  way,  I  have  a  hole  three  feet  deep  that  will 
hold  two  two-horse  loads.  In  October  I  put  a  layer 
of  the  pea  vines,  etc.,  in  this  hole,  and  then  a  layer  of 
manure,  and  alternate  them  until  the  hole  is  full, 
ibis  makes  the  finest  manure  to  grow  vegetables  that 
I  ever  used.  I  also  use  some  coal  ashes  in  this  pile. 

1  do  most  of  my  cultivating  with  the  single  wheel 
hoc.  I  prefer  it  to  the  double  wheel,  as  I  can  tip  it 
in  either  direction.  In  cultivating  strawberries  with 
the  three  cultivator  teeth  I  can  tip  it  so  that  the 
tooth  next  the  plants  will  not  go  too  deep.  Next  to 
the  wheel  hoe  (and  I  would  not  be  without  it)  is  a 
tool  made  by  taking  an  old  garden  rake  and  cutting 
it  off  so  that  there  will  be  only  five  teeth  in  the  center; 
the  handiest  tool  you  ever  saw  for  working  among 
onions,  beets,  parsnips,  and  in  the  flower  beds.  Cut 
the  handle  off  so  that  it  will  -be  the  right  length.  In 
the  Winter  I  make  a  plan  of  the  garden,  aiming  to 
make  a  rotation,  so  that  the  same  crop  will  not  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession. 

1  am  trying  to  make  my  land  better  by  digging  out 
the  strawberry  plants  after  they  have  borne  two  crops 
and  sowing  Crimson  and  Red  clover,  and  plowing  it 
in  in  the  Spring,  changing  the  bed  every  two  years.  I 
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find  the  land  is  growing  better  all  the  time.  I  begin 
operations  Washington’s  Birthday  by  planting  tomato 
and  lettuce  seed  in  the  house.  These  are  transplanted 
once  in  the  house,  and  when  it  is  warm  enough  for 
cold  frame,  the  tomato  plants  are  transplanted  into 
strawberry  boxes.  When  the  tomato  plants  are  set  in 
the  open  ground  the  corners  of  the  box  are  cut  and 
the  plant  set  out  without  disturbing  the  roots.  The 
boxes  are  filled  with  roots  and  fruit  ripens  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  I  start  my  onions,  peppers, 
muskmelons,  cucumbers,  Lima  beans,  and  last  year  my 
first  early  corn,  in  cold  frames.  'I  plant  my  corn  and 
everything  I  can  in  drills  so  that  I  can  work  it  with 
the  wheel  hoe. 

rl  here  are  three  terraces  in  the  garden.  The  upper 
one  had  two  rows  of  Gladiolus  40  feet  long,  a  row 
of  Salvia,  two  rows  of  Dahlias,  and  two  rows  of 
Kochia  Scoparia  massed  next  to  the  banking,  each  40 
feet  long.  Then  came  a  row  of  carrots,  one  row  of 
Chinese  Giant  peppers,  two  rows  of  Mammoth  Carmine 
Podded  shell  beans,  a  row  of  corn,  a  row  of  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  radishes.  The  middle  terrace  was 
covered  with  raspberry  bushes.  I  set  out  muskmelon 
plants  (grown  in  strawberry  boxes  in  the  cold  frames) 
on  the  side  and  they  did  finely.  The  lower  terrace 
had  two  rows  of  onions,  one  row  of  salsify,  one  row 
of  parsnips,  two  rows  of  cabbage,  five  rows  of  peas, 
one  row  of  Brussels  sprouts,  a  row  of  Lima  beans,  a 
short  row  of  peanuts,  two  rows  of  beets,  a  row  of 
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cauliflower,  a  row  of  Lemon  cucumbers,  four  rows 
of  corn,  12  hills  of  Winter  squash,  a  row  of  Swiss 
chard,  a  row  of  celery,  and  a  row  of  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  wax  pole  beans.  If  you  have  not  tried  them  you 
have  missed  the  best  string  bean  that  grows.  If 
planted  before  May  30  it  will  give  a  great  crop,  and 
the  last  of  August  will  blossom  again  and  bear  an¬ 
other  crop.  Pick  them  and  put  down,  a  layer  of  salt 
and  a  layer  of  beans,  and  the  next  Winter  you  will 
have  something  that  will  make  you  think  of  the 
“Good  old  Summer  time.”  These  rows  of  vegetables 
were  30  to  40  feet  long.  I  am  often  asked:  “How 
do  you  get  so  much  stuff  out  of  your  land?”  I  plant 
a  row  of  peas  every  two  weeks  from  April  to  August; 
the  same  of  beans  or  corn.  The  land  where  my  early 
peas  grew  had  early  corn  and  Winter  squashes  one 
after  the  other.  Late  corn  followed  the  peas  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  garden.  Celery  did  the  same. 
You  can  plant  dwarf  peas,  put  radishes  between  the 
rows,  after  the  radish  plant  lettuce,  follow  this  with 
tomatoes,  between  the  tomatoes  plant  turnips.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  combinations  one  can  use.  But  you 
must  not  spare  the  manure.  I  often  plant  two  rows 
of  peas  30  inches  apart,  and  when  they  are  in  blossom 
plant  another  row  between ;  pick  the  first  two  rows 
from  the  outside.  Altogether  the  land  used  for 
vegetables  is  100  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide. 

I  test  my  land  for  acid  every  Spring;  and  if  sour 
use  air-slaked  lime.  I  also  use  lime  on  my  lawn, 
putting  it  on  after  the  ground  is  frozen.  I  use  more 
or  less  nitrate  of  soda  on  my  vegetables.  I  believe 
in  thorough  cultivation,  keeping  a  dust  mulch  all  the 
time  by  the  use  of  the  wheel  hoe.  As  to  the  kinds 
of  vegetables,  I  try  most  of  the  new  ones  when  they 
come  out.  For  peas  I  plant  several  different  kinds, 
but  prefer  Nott’s  Excelsior  because  it  is  very  pro¬ 


ductive  and  ripens  its  crop  all  at  once,  and  I  have  the 
ground  for  something  else.  You  see  my  amount  of 
land  is  limited.  I  like  the  Hanson  and  Mignonette 
lettuce.  The  last  is  the  sweetest  I  know.  The  Golden 
Bantam  and  Black  Mexican  corn,  Surehead  cabbage, 
Fordhook  Famous  and  Lemon  cucumber,  Dry 
Weather  cauliflower  (this  will  grow  in  almost  any 
dry  spot),  Danvers  carrot,  Prizetaker  onion,  Deli¬ 
cious,  Golden  Bronze  and  Strickler’s  Summer  squash, 
Earliana,  Globe  and  Stone  tomatoes,  Chinese  Giant 
and  Magnum  Dulce  peppers,  Lewis  muskmelon,  De¬ 
troit  Dark  red  beet,  Giant  Perpetual  Swiss  chard, 
Abbott  s  Improved  Hollow  Crowned  parsnip,  Long 
Island  Brussels  sprouts,  Mammon  Sandwich  Island 
salsify,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal  and  Fin  de  Siecle 
celery,  and  last  but  not  least,  Kentucky  Wonder  wax 
pole  bean.  f.  P  briggs. 

Massachusetts. 


MONEY  IN  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

As  most  readers  know,  the  Postmaster-General 
urges  Congress  to  authorize  a  trial  of  a  parcels  post 
and  postal  savings  banks.  The  latter  are  to  receive 
money  on  deposit  and  pay  interest  at  two  per  cent. 
1  he  money  is  to  be  deposited  in  National  banks  for 
investment  and  security.  One  of  our  readers  in 
Michigan  asked  Congressman  Darrah  of  that  State 
how  he  stood  on  the  postal  bank  question.  The  Con¬ 
gressman  opposed  it.  He  thinks  it  will  hurt  the  State 
banks  in  Michigan,  since  the  money  must  be  put  in 
National  banks.  These  State  banks  lend  money  on 
mortgages,  which  the  National  banks  are  not  permitted 
to  do.  Mr.  Darrah  thinks  the  money  deposited  in 
the  postal  banks  would  be  taken  from  the  State  banks, 
so  that  farmers  would  have  no  chance  to  borrow 
money  on  their  land.  We  wrote  Postmaster-General 
Meyer  about  this,  and  his  reply  follows.  The  postal 
banks  are  intended  to  attract  the  money  of  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  deposit  their  cash.  It  is  said 
that  foreigners  in  the  cities  hold  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  circulation  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  banks. 
They  have  confidence  in  the  Government  and  will  put 
their  money  into  the  postal  banks.  That  money 
through  the  National  banks,  will  go  into  circulation. 
As  a  direct  investment  few  would  put  money  into  the 
postal  banks  at  two  per  cent  when  savings  banks  pay 
four  per  cent: 

“In  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Congressman 
Darrah,  of  Michigan,  that  the  chief  objection  to  postal 
savings  banks  would  be  that  they  would  take  cash 
out  of  many  of  the  Michigan  counties,  so  that  it  really 
could  not  be  called  an  advantage,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  the  depositors  who  are  now  doing  business  with 
State  banks  would  not  be  liable  to  change  their  ac¬ 
counts,  for  the  reason  that  with  the  State  banks  their 
money  is  subject  to  check,  they  obtain  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  loans  on  their  own  paper  and  that 
of  their  customers,  or  by  having  a  deposit  in  the  bank, 
obtain  money  upon  mortgages,  as  has  been  suggested; 
while  the  depositor  who  comes  to  the  postal  savings 
banks  will  obtain  no  accommodations  whatsoever  be¬ 
yond  having  his  money  in  an  absolutely  safe  place, 
with  the  Government’s  guarantee  and  the  small  return 
of  two  per  cent  interest.  The  money  that  we  shall 
get  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  new  money, 
that  is,  money  that  has  not  been  deposited  heretofore 
in  a  savings  bank  or  other  banks,  because  the  rates 
paid  by  sayings  banks  will  be  double  those  which  the 
postal  savings  banks  would  pay.  Consequently,  the 
establishment  of  these  banks  would  in  no  wise  affect 
existing  conditions  in  the  Michigan  counties  or  in 
those  of  other  States  except  to  bring  additional 
money,  that  is,  money  which  is  not  seeing  the  light  of 
day,  into  the  channels  of  trade.  If  we  can  do  this 
we  shall  increase  the  resources  of  the  community,  as 
the  money  is  to  be  placed  in  the  National  banks  in 
the  district  where  it  has  been  brought  to  the  post 
office.  This  feature  is  of  importance,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  not  permit  of  any  favoritism  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  money  shall  be  deposited. 

“Faithfully  yours,  •  g.  von  l.  meyer.” 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  INSURANCE. 

I  read  on  page  929  about  a  man  who  had  lost  his  policy 
in  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with,  that  company  which  I  would 
like  to  relate.  I  was  in  the  company  for  12  years  and 
then  dropped  out  after  paying  in  about  $1,000.  When  I 
took  out  policy  the  agent  assured  me  that  the  assessments 
could  never  be  increased,  and  also  that  at  the  end  of  10 
years  if  I  was  a  member  in  good  standing  I  would  get  a 
grand  distribution  of  about  one-half  of  the  face  of  my 
policy,  which  was  $2,000.  So  I  made  all  payments 
promptly  and  at  end  of  10  years  they  made  the  grand  dis¬ 
tribution  of  $1.12,  and  at  the  same  time  doubled  my 
assessments,  which  then  amounted  to  over  $120  per  year, 
and  then  began  making  calls  of  $13  and  $18  every  other 
month,  which  amounted  in  all  to  over  $200  per  year,  and 
claimed  that  they  could  draw  on  me  as  long  as  any  death 
claims  remained  unpaid.  Another  man  had  a  policy  just 
like  mine  in  same  company  and  when  I  was  paying  $15 
he  was  paying  $5  (he  being  a  younger  man), 'but  when 
they  made  an  extra  assessment  for  some  purpose  as  pay¬ 
ments  of  death  claims,  they  assessed  me  $18  and  him  80 
cents.  I  being  older  than  he,  they  wanted  to  force  me 
out.  When  lie  is  older  they  will  force  him  out.  They 
sent  an  agent  here  and  settled  some  death  claims  for  20 
cents  on  the  dollar.  At  the  same  time  the  president  was 
drawing  a  salary  of  $39,000  per  year.  j.  P.  b. 

Girard,  Penn. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice— others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  PA  NCI  I  BE. .  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

s.  p.  PRANCHOT . Niagara  Falls,  'N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  IIOOICER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  V. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse  .  N.  V. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 


THE  ELBERTA  PEACH. 

It  was  when  I  lived  in  the  city  that 
I  first  saw  the  Elberta  peach.  I  had 
taken  such  a  great  fancy  to  the  size  and 
color  of  the  Elberta  that  I  could  not 
forget  it.  At  this  same  time  I  had  a 
number  of  Late  Crawfords  coming  into 
bearing,  which  gave  me  the  peach-grow¬ 
ing  fever,  and  no  land  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard.  In  the  Fall  of  1903  I  bought  a 
small  run-down  farm  containing  12 
acres.  After  I  had  the  ground  to  plant 
an  orchard  I  hardly  knew  what  varieties 
to  plant,  so  I  visited  the  nurseries  and 
ordered  600  first-class  peach  trees.  Of 
this  number  I  selected  250  Elbertas, 
wishing  many  times  since  I  know  what 
the  Elberta  really  is,  1  had  changed  the 
order  to  1,000  trees  and  all  Elbertas. 
The  picture  of  the  tree  at  Fig.  104,  page 
23I  was  taken  last  September  on  the  day 
1  picked  the  peaches  from  it.  This  tree 
was  planted  in  the  Spring  ’of  1904,  and 
is  very  small  for  its  age.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1906  I  noticed  this  tree  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  rest  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  so  I  examined  it  closely  and 
found  peach  borers  enough  to  satisfy 
me  of  its  slow  growth.  After  hunting 
the  borer  thoroughly  I  applied  stable 
manure  and  cultivated  it  quite  often.  In 
the  Spring  of  1907  I  applied  plenty  of 
pigeon  manure  to  this  tree  and  culti¬ 
vated  it  the  same  as  I  did  the  other 
trees;  the  result  was  this  small  tree 
made  very  little  growth,  but  had  a  very 
healthy  appearance.  The  height  of  this 
tree  is  about  five  feet,  while  the  trunk 
is  about  1%  inch  in  diameter  near  the 
ground.  As  the  tree  was  weakened  from 
borers  I  thinned  the  green  fruit,  pos¬ 
sibly  not  letting  more  than  one-third 
hang  on  the  tree.  Keeping  a  close 
watch  I  noticed  the  fruit  growing  fast 
and  perfect,  and  when  ripening  time 
came  this  small  tree  produced  the 
largest  Elberta  peaches  in  the  orchard. 
I  picked  a  full  peck  of  fruit  from  this 
tree  and  sold  them  at  the  rate  of  $7 
per  barrel.  The  flavor  was  of  the  best 
and  color  tempting.  The  Elberta  is  a 
little  new  in  this  location,  but  it  seems 
to  satisfy  the  people’s  wants.  This  is 
why  I  wished  for  1,000  trees,  even 
though  they  were  all  small  like  the  one 
I  have  written  about.  john  wolf. 

Pennsylvania. 


Alfalfa  in  Vermont. 

T.  R.  C.,  Charlotte ,  Yt. — I  own  a  farm 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  have 
a  flat  piece  of  land  on  the  hank  of  the  lake 
where  it  drains  into  it.  so  that  it  dries  off 
quickly.  Two  years  ago  Sweet  clover  came 
into  it  thick,  so  I  was  obliged  to  plow  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  have  plowed  it  since.  I 
happened  to  remember  I  had  read  that 
where  Sweet  clover  will  grow  Alfalfa  will 
do  well.  I  would  like  to  put  four  acres 
into  Alfalfa  if  I  thought  it  would  do  well. 
Do  you  think  I  would  get  a  good  crop  if 
I  manured  heavily  and  got  good  seed,  and 
where  would  be  the  best  place  to  buy  seed? 

Ans. — If  you  have  not  done  so  you 
should  read  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burling¬ 
ton.  It  has  been  shown  that  some  soils 
around  Lake  Champlain  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  Alfalfa  growing.  On  Grancl 
Isle  we  understand  Alfalfa  is  changing 
the  character  of  farming,  since  it  gives 
greater  opportunity  for  dairying.  It  is 
said  that  the  bacteria  which  develop  on 
Sweet  clover  are  much  the  same  as 
those  in  Alfalfa,  so  that  where  Sweet 
clover  thrives  the  Alfalfa  will  be  quite 
sure  to  succeed.  A  bulletin  from  the 
Illinois  Station  (Urbana)  will  make  this 
clear.  We  should  use  western  seed 
from  Kansas  or  Colorado. 


A  Concrete  Hotbed. — Has  anyone  ever 
built  a  concrete  liotbed?  If  they  have,  how 
did  they  go  about  it?  w.  s. 


is  what  you  are 
after.  We  all 
are.  You  can 
get  twice  a  s 
much  money 
from  your  hay  crop  if  you  will  plant 
our  famous 

Permanent  Meadow 
Mixtures. 

Write  for  booklet  that  tells  bow. 

Onr  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  Seed 
is  very  fine,  also  our  l’ea  Seed. 

Our  prices  are  very  low.  Write  for  them. 

THE  BATCHELOR  SEED  STORE, 

36  Lafayette  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TCCTCn  FARM  We  are  Recleaners 
I  LO  I  LU  irtnlYI  of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
!>  a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
t  Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow- 
i  ers, Importers  and  dealers 
?  in  Garden,  Field  and 
(  Flower  Seeds. 

\  Write  for  Field  Seed 
i  price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia, Twentieth  Centuvy,  Man¬ 
istee.  Sam’1  Fraser,  Geneseo.N.Y..  author  of  "The 
Potato  ”  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 


Opel)  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-; 

UbLIl  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


A  VERITABLE  GOLD  MINE 

43,560  quarts  STRAW  KERRIES  grown  on  one 
acre,  my  system.  Send  for  catalogue. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  be^t  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.,  Balloon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Catalogue  free. 


at  $1.00 
per IOOO 

_  and  up. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTSiSKS^: 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  BUSINESS  BERRY 


Juicy,  delicious  flavor.  “W.  n.  Taft*’' 
strawberry  a  money-maker.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific.  Dandy  shipper, 
quick  seller.  25  plants,  60 c  postpaid  j 
6U  plants,  Sl.OO.  Catalog  of  seedB, 
nursery  stock,  free.  Binghamton  Seed 
Co.,  119  Court  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Strawberry, 


TO 


Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  (SRAI)B. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. K. Weston  &C0..R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 

A  2-Horse  Transplanter 

and  planter  combined.  Will  transplant  all  kinds 
of  plants,  including  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  plant  potatoes.  Automatic  in  watering 
and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.Y. 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

Clean  healthy  plants  from  root  cuttings.  Send  for 
lowest  price.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CTKA  W  BEK  It  Y  PLANTS— Reliable,  money 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del 


Ctra wherry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog 
Prices $1.25  per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del 


CflD  CAI  C— Crimson  clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
run  OHLl  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar 
den  Peas.  Cow  Peas.  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware 


FOR  SALE — Kansas  Raspberry  Sets.  First-class 
r  stock  $7  per  M.  LACY  BROS.,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


P 


OTATOES — Bliss,  Cobbler,  .Coin,  Giant,  Hustler,  Jewel,  Ohio 
Rose,  Longfellow,  King.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants 
*  fruit  trees, etc.  Sam’l  C.DeCou,Moorestown,N.J 


DAHLIAS 


Buffalo. 


GRAND  PRIZE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
Catalogue.’  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton, Mass 


Paper  Pots 


for  all  early  vegetables,  $1  per  1000.  .Send 
for  cir.  P.  H.  Crosby  k  Son,  Ca  tons  vi  lie,  Md, 


DKACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio 

POTATO  We  sell  a  Good  Crate  the  cheapest, 
__  in  the  shook  or  nailed. 

CRATES  The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.JB.)  Linesville,  Pa. 


The  Two  Great  Gold  Medal  Peaches 

"Capps” 6 "Mikado” 

The  two  Newest,  Largest  and  Best  Peaches 
in  the  world.  Awarded  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  If  you  want  “easy  money’’  plant 
“Capps’’  and  “Mikado’’  this  spring.  The 
two  great  Commercial  Peaches  of  the 
future.  Write  today  for  descriptive  circular. 
CAPPS  BROS.,  MT.  PITLASKI,  ILL. 


Best  of  all, The  CHIPMAN  STRAWBERRY 
Large,  Firm,  and  very  Productive.  All  other 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  lowest  prices. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS.-Our  R.  C.  R.I. 
Red  chickens  won  at  Phila..  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Eggs  from 
winners  $1  and  $2  per  15,  $6  per  1U0.  Send  for  large 
free  Illustrated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD.  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

Twentieth  Century,  the  earliest,  stiffest  strawed, 
healthiest  and  ,most  productive  variety  we  have 
ever  grown;  average  yield  with  good' culture,  75  to 
100  bu.  per  acre.  We  offer  6,000  bushels,  largely 
our  own  growing,  weighing  34-38  lbs.  per  bushel,  in 
10  bu.  lots,  ®  80  cents  per  bushel,  100  bu.  (a)  75  cents 
per  bushel;  bags  free.  Edward  F.  Dibble, 
Seedgrower,  Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Yr. 


Ears  that  are  solid  from  tip  to  butt. 

Every  grain  plump  and  heavy  and  rich. 

That  is  the  common  record  when  a  worn  soil 


is  properly  treated  with 


POTASH 


Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet,  “ Plant  Food."  It  is  a  scientific  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  problem,  and  is  thoroughly  simple  and  practical.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  double  the  value  of  a  field.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Building  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


J 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

The  only  roofing  worth  having  is  one 
that  stays  waterproof. 

And  the  only  roofing  that  stays  water¬ 
proof  is  made  from  the  great  natural 
waterproofer — Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  Write 
for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  ot  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 
Peruvian  Brands 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

We  ship  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Our  booklet  “Results"  and  our  Annual  Memorandum 

booklet  seut  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE- MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

24  Stone  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  111(3  WHITE.  Earliest  Matin-Jug  Big  Eared  Corn  In 
the  world.  Made  146  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,*hekandoah,iowa. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD). 


STRAWRERRY  Dl  AMTC  THAT  GROW  AH  best  standard  Varieties;  Also  Rasp- 
I  nAVYDLnnl  rLHHIO  InAI  UnUVVi  berry.  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 
grade  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Oatalogwith  “Instructions  How  to  Grow,  ’ 
Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (Box  11.)  Michigan. 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


Fruit  Trees  varW 

dlO  IQR  The  tenth  year  crop  of  1907  from  9  Acres  of  Apple  Orchard  planted  by  the  Killer  System. 

Our  Catalog  will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  orchard  by  the  owner.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

II.  S.  WILEY  dfc  SON,  Drawer  13,  CayTiga,  3\T.  Y. 
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Starting  Cucumbers  in  Hotbeds. 

I  would  like  Information  from  some  grow¬ 
ers  in  regard  to  growing  cucumbers  iu 
hotbeds.  After  crops  of  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  are  removed  beds  are  worked  up  in 
good  condition  and  one  hill  of  cucumbers  of 
from  three  to  four  vines  planted  to  each 
sash.  The  plants  are  raised  In  boxes  and 
were  transplanted  just  before  they  were 
ready  to  fall  over.  The  variety  I  used  was 
a  White  Spine,  but  the  market  demands  a 
longer  and  greener  cucumber.  Sash  were 
kept  over  vines,  closing  on  cool  nights,  and 
were  gradually  hardened  off  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth,  and  as  first  fruits  set, 
sash  were  removed  entirely.  These  vines 
received  plenty  of  air  and  water,  but  aside 
from  the  large  amount  of  rotted  manure 
in  the  soil  they  received  no  fertilizer. 
Vines  made  a  good  growth  and  did  not  have 
the  rust,  and  fruits  were  of  good  shape, 
considering  the  variety.  From  about  five 
weeks’  picking  the  hills  on  an  average 
yielded  about  three  dozen  fruits,  not  count¬ 
ing  culls,  and  while  this  gave  a  profit,  the 
yield  was  far  short  of  what  I  expected. 
Benson,  Neb.  A.  d.  f. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  crop 
of  cucumbers  did  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  first  is,  he  did  not  use  any 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash  in  connection 
with  his  stable  dressing.  Second,  the 
quality  of  his  seed,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  profitable 
cucumber  growing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  successful  growers  in  this  section 
have  their  own  strains  of  seed,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  most  rigid  and  painstak¬ 
ing  selection  every  year.  These  seeds 
never  come  into  the  market,  and  it  is 
practically  an  impossibility  to  purchase 
any,  so  closely  are  they  held.  Orders 
even  from  a  non-competitive  distance, 
with  no  limit  of  price  are  declined. 
Now  it  will  take  but  a  moment’s  rea¬ 
soning  to  see  that  seeds  purchased  in 
the  open  market  from  seedsmen  who 
quote  them  by  the  100  pounds  cannot 
have  the  slightest  attention  paid  to  se¬ 
lection.  They  naturally  must  come  from 
undesirable  shapes,  sorts  and  sizes. 
Maine.  f.  c.  c. 

I  have  tried  many  varieties  of  cucum¬ 
bers  in  search  of  a  long,  slim,  dark- 
green  cucumber,  and  the  very  best  I 
have  discovered  yet  is  Satisfaction,  a 
greatly  improved  and  perfected  strain 
of  White  Spine.  It  produces  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  fine,  straight,  long  cucum¬ 
bers  of  very  dark  green  color  when 
proper  cultural  treatment  is  given. 
A.  D.  F.  might  try  the  English  varieties, 
the  kind  that  are  grown  in  greenhouses 
in  Winter  by  large  market  gardeners. 
Prescott  Wonder  or  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
are  good,  but  seed  is  very  expensive; 
some  dealers  catalogue  it  at  25  cents  a 
packet  of  15  seeds.  I  will  mention  two 
causes  that  may  contribute  to  what 
A.  D.  F.  thinks  not  a  very  profitable 
crop.  Some  seasons,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  insects  the  blossoms  are  not 
fertilized  and  therefore  the  vines  are 
less  productive.  In  that  case  “artificial” 
pollenization  must  be  resorted  to,  the 
same  as  the  greenhouse  men  practice. 
Then  again,  R.  D.  F.  says  that  aside 
from  the  large  amount  of  rotten  manure, 
he  uses  no  fertilizers.  I  don’t  use  such 
a  “large  amount  of  manure,”  but  use 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash  in  the  form  of 
unleached  wood  ashes,  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate. 
These  soluble  forms  of  plant  food,  early 
in  the  season  when  the  ground  lacks 
warmth,  nourish  the  plants  better  than 
slower  acting  materials  in  stable  manure. 
But  after  all  is  A.  D.  F.’s  crop  so  un¬ 
profitable?  He  says  he  gets  on  an  aver¬ 
age  three  dozen  fruits  (not  counting  the 
culls)  from  a  hill  that  occupies  the 
space  under  one  sash,  or  18  square  feet. 

J  hree  dozen  cucumbers  at  $1.25  per 
dozen  (the  price  we  get  here),  gives 
him  the  neat  little  sum  of  $9,075  per 
acre,  not  figuring  the  culls,  which  are 
worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  dozen. 
When  you  consider  that  he  has  taken 
off  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  radish  from 
this  ground  before,  and  may  produce 
one  more  crop  the  same  year,  to  me  at 
least  it  appears  not  very  unprofitable. 

Ohio-  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


In  growing  cucumbers  in  frames  we 
use  pretty  much  the  same  methods  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  inquirer.  Different  strains 
of  White  Spine  vary  so  much  that  in  this 
case  I  would  try  another  strain  that 
would  promise  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  market.  I  would  not  consider  the 
yield  described  as  anything  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  large  amount  of  manure, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  let¬ 
tuce,  might  furnish  an  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  causing  a  large  growth  of  vines,  at 
the  expense  of  fruitfulness.  The  use  of 
bone  or  other  fertilizer  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  scattered  broadcast  and 
freely  worked  in  the  beds  before  plant¬ 
ing,  might  be  just  the  thing  needed  to 
increase  the  yield.  c.  weckesser. 

Ohio. 


ALFALFA 

Largest  growers  of  Clover,  Timothy  and  Grasses 
in  America.  We  make  a  great  specialty  of 
Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover.  Our  2.0th 
Century  strain  is  pronounced  by  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  as  99.95%  pure.  Nothing  like 
it  on  earth.  Catalog  tells. 


Salzer’s  Catalog  Free 

It’s  the  most  original  seed  book  published  and  is  gladly 
mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free.  Or  remit  ioc 
and  get  lots  of  remarkable  farm  seed  samples,  includ¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  Clover,  etc.;  or  send  14c  and  we  add  a 
package  of  Farm  Seed  never  seen  by  you  before! 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Kitchen 


SEEDS  ENOUGH 
TO  PLANT  SPACE  20  x  30 
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To  introduce  our  high  grade  seeds  we  will 
mail  with  catalog  for  1908  on  receipt  of  one 
dime  in  silver  or  stamps,  one  package  each  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce  Radish 

Cucumber  Onion  Turnip 

Beet  Parsnip  Tomato 

Parsley 

Seeds  of  carefully  selected  varieties  grown 
from  the  best  stock  obtainable  which  will 
surelv  please.  Our  25c  assortment  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  is  composed  of  16  large  packets, 
all  choice  varieties.  Write  today  and  ask 
for  our  $15.00  prize  offers  open  to  ail. 

BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO., 

119  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

atf-10.00  per  acre  annus 
and  instructions  on  gro 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
got  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223,  Meclianiesburg,  Ohio 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 

correctly,  covers  it  uni-  .  x  -T _ . _ 

formly ,  and  best  of  ail  _  lron.  , 

never  bruises  or  (Improrod  Robbins) 

punctures  the  ^  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  Missis 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 


Box  102i>GrenIoch,  N .  J. 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
bWrite  for  new  booklet,’ ‘Sowing 
f  for  Results”  and 50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

fiOODELL COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H,g 


Samples  of  Good  Seed  Corn 

AND  *622  WORTH 
OF  FINE  RADISHES 

Interested  in  seed  corn?  If  so  I’ll  mail  you 
free  samples  of  my  reliable  guaranteed  seed  corn — 
and  I'll  throw  iu  enough  of  a  new  kind  of  Radish 
Seed  to  raise  $6.oo  worth  of  early  radishes. 

I  make  this  offer  because  I  want  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you,  and  let  you  see  some  really  good 
seed  corn — real  seed,  not  pig  feed. 


I  sell  seed  com,  ear  or  shelled,  or  any  other  old  way.  It’s  all  tried 
tested,  and  proven.  It  goes  to  you  on  approval.  If  you  don’t  like  it  we 
traae  back.  That’s  fair. 


WriheTo-day  samples  and  th?  radish  seed.  If  any  more  vou 

^  want,  just  say  sc  y 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


for  my  corn  book.  It’s  free  and  I  throw  in  the 
samples  and  th~  radish  seed, 
want,  just  say  sc 


Af  One  Half  City 
Seedsmen  Prices 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  save  you  money  and 
gives  you  a  guaranteed  square  deal.  Just  drop  a  postal 
to-day  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seed  in  the 
country  or  city. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  34,  Cortland,  l\l.  Y. 


BURPEE’S 


“Seeds  that  Grow” 


Catalog. 


are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 

We  do  the  testing, —  You  run  no  risk!  If  you 
garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  you 
should  study  “The  Reading  American  Seed 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


» 


SEED  OATS 


NEW  KHERSON,  Sensation  :  Texas  Red  Rust¬ 
proof  ;  Early  Champion  and  all  the  best  varieties 
grown,  at  farmer  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  of 
Seed  Corn  and  all  farm  and  garden  Seeds  mailed 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah, Iowa 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Highest  grade  Alfalfa  Seed  and  all  other 
Clovers  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


J.  M.  TIIORBURX  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


Wood’s  Grass 

and  Clover  Seeds. 

Best  Qualities  Obtainable  and 
of  Tested  Germination. 

We  carry  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  stocks  in  this  country. 
Specialties  that  we  offer  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  are 

Alfalfa,  Japan  Clover, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass, 
Paspalum  Dilatatum, 
Johnson  Grass, 
Bermuda  Grass,  etc. 

Our  Catalogue  gives  fuller  descrip¬ 
tions  and  information  about  Grasses, 
Clovers  and  Farm  Seeds  than  any 
other  seed  catalogue  published. 
Mailed  free  on  request.  Write  for  it, 
and  prices  of  any  seeds  required. 


(k^seedS 
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Make  your  planting  a  success 
by  sowing  good  seed.  Our  (lower 
and [vegetable  seeds  areguaranteedi 
iresh  and  pure,  and  are  sold  atrea-' 
sonable  prices.  W e  supply  farmers  ^ 
who  plant  by  the  hundred  acres, down 
tocoilections  for  the  kitchen  garden. 

.  “ave  a  number  of  new  varieties  that 

every  tanner  needs.  Our  new  potato,  “Big 
1  ■’f'yhicpd  this  season  on  our  own 

f  amis  at  the  rate  of  836  bushels  per  acre. 

for  allgrowere!8 It’s  8111116 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


“PRIDE  OF  MICHIGAN” 
CHOICE  WHITE  SEED  OATS 

A  new  variety  grown  exclusively  for  us  in  the 
*■  *  banner  Oat  producing  county  of  the  State.  An 
early  hardy  Oat  adapted  to  light  or  heavy  soil. 
A  large,  plump,  heavy  berry,  growing  with  a  stiff 
straw  and  yielding  75  to  1U0  bushels  per  acre  under 
fair  conditions.  The  best  Oat  we  havoever  handled. 
Price,  ’a  bushel  -  75c. 

1  to  lO  bushels  -  $1.00  per  bushel 

lO  bushels  and  over  90o.  “  “ 

Bags  free— F.  O.  B.  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Remit  by  bank  draft,  P.O.  or  Express  money  order. 

L.  FRENSDORF  &  SON, 

HUDSON,  -  MICHIGAN 

Consult  your  bank  as  to  our  responsibility. 


rssEEDs 

_ _  4*^^  For  fresh¬ 
ness, purity  and  reli¬ 
ability,  Ferry’  sSeeds 

are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  Farmers 
have  confidence 
in  them  because 
they  know  they 
can  be  relied  up¬ 
on.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment  with  cheap 
seeds— your  sure¬ 
ty  lies  in  buying 
seedssent  out  by 
a  conscientious 
and  trustworthy 
house. 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1908  Is  FREE.  Address 

D  M.  Ferrt  &  Co.. Detroit,  Mich. 


T.W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

0.  C,  SHEPARD  C0„  37  J  Street.  Medina,  Ohio. 

Second-crop  and  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 
Strawberry  plants.  Choice  seed  corn.  Barred  P 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information:  3(| 
years  experience.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sia,  Md. 
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I  GUARANTEE 


MY  TREES 


I  have  been  breed- 
_ _ ing  Hardy  Ever¬ 
greens  and  forest  trees  for  thirty-two  years. 
My  name,  my  reputation  is  back  of  every 


F  safe  I  make.  I  sell  nothing 
'  but  the  hardiest  nursery 
J  grown  stock.  Satisfaction  of 
T  every  customer  guaranteed. 
I  specialize  on  Evergreens  and 
Forest  Trees.  Quality  the  high¬ 
est.  Prices  lowest  of  all.  Over 
fifty  million  Evergreens.  Forty 
tested  varieties.  All  sizes  for  all  pur 
'  poses.  $4  and  up  per  1,000.  Fifty  Won¬ 
derful  Bargain  lots — $1.00  to  $10.00  per 
100  prepaid.  Catalog  full  of  valuable 

information.  Describe*  over  two  hundred 
varieties,  including  Shade,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees,  beautiful  Flowering  Bbrubs, 

Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  1908  Catalog  and  bargain  sheet 
—FREE.  Write  today.  Now.  One  beauti¬ 
ful  red  cedar  tree  free  with  every  order. 


$6,000  i' APPLES 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 
Woodlawh  Nurseries  New  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  nOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Plants  an  J  Trees 


Every  reader  should  see  my  1908  catalog: 
get  my  prices ;  read  about  my  splendid 
new  fruits;  many  customers  net 

$300.00  Per  Acre  Annually 

No  rink  to  run.  800-ocra  form  and  nursery.  Free 
catalog  tells  all.  .1  prove  my  stoek  by  aendlxtf  joa 
free  8  Fine  Blackberry  Bushes.  Write  today. 

W.  H.  Bc&rfi,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


FOR  S4I  F  “  Dewberry,  Blackberry,  and 
*'  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  value. 

Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGrO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


I  AM  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Cumberland 
and  Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Rasp- 
berry ,  Lucretia  Dewberiy  and  Rath  bun  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  500,000  Bubach,  500,000  Gandy,  800,000 
Success.  Lots  of  other  Strawberry  Plants  for 
sale;  two  farms  for  sale,  all  in  fruit,  41  acres  in  one, 
70  acres  in  the  other;  nice  buildings  on  both  farms. 
Before  placing  your  order  get  my  catalogue;  it  is 
free.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
1  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  “How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results"  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


K  GRAPEVINES 

CD  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,  Are.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Hoe.  eh, Box  K ,  Kredoiil»,N.V 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce. 
White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  ins.,  $5  per 
1,000  ;  5,000  for  $20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens. 
Write  for  Price  List.  THE  JAMES  A.  ROOT 
NURSERIES,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 

One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Highland  nurseries,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


The  largest  stock  of  thrifty 
plants  in  New  England.  All 
I;  the  New  and  standard  varie- 
y  ties.  The  Dicky  is  the 
a  best  one  in  sight.  Buy 
your  plants  of  the  orig- 
inator.  I  have  been  selling 
S*  plants  true  to  name  for  forty 
!ga  years.  My  catalogue  is 
!  unique,  not  like  any  other. 
Send  for  it. 

C.  S.  PRATT 
j  Reading  -  •  Mass. 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES  I 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 
the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  any  where.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  It  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  SL  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEED  TESTING. 

What  simple  method  can  I  try  in  the 
house  at  this  season  to  determine  if  vege¬ 
table  seeds  (especially  lettuce)  have  the 
life  in  them  to  grow  this  year?  h.  m. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  simple  and  satisfactory  germinating 
apparatus  for  testing  seeds  consists  of  two 
soup  plates,  one  used  as  a  cover,  and  two 
layers  of  cloth  to  hold  the  seeds.  Place 
one  piece  of  cloth  in  the  lower  plate,  lay  the 
seeds  on  this,  cover  with  the  other  cloth, 
and  then  invert  the  other  plate  over  it. 
Keep  the  cloth  moist  but  not  wet.  From 
10  to  14  days  will  be  sufficient  to  germinate 
most  viable  seeds,  except  Bermuda  grass, 
rye  grass  and  Timothy,  which  will  take  28 
days.  Count  the  seeds  before  experiment 
begins,  that  the  percentage  germinating 
may  be  known. 

Fruit  Notes. 

Lawson  Pear. — In  answer  to  G.  E.  K., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  I  will  say  that  the  Lawson 
pear  is  good  in  quality.  It  is  not  quite  as 
highly  flavored  as  Bartlett  but  when  ripe 
is  mellow  and  juicy.  The  fruit  is  larger 
and  more  attractive  than  the  Bartlett  It 
must  be  used  soon  after  ripening,  as  it 
soon  gets  soft  and  rotten.  It  is  there¬ 

fore  not  good  for  shipping.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  a  fairly  good  bearer.  Trees 
bear  regularly,  but  the  number  of  pears  is 
less  than  those  of  the  Keiffer,  which  is 
compensated  for  by  the  larger  size  of  the 
fruit.  We  consider  it  one  of  our  best 

varieties.  w.  g.  b. 

Catawissa,  Pa. 

Barren  Plum  Trees.— Noticing  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  barren  plum  trees,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  quite  sure  unfavorable  weather 
has  been  responsible  for  lack  of  fruit  in 
my  own  case.  In  1904  I  had  a  large  crop ; 
the  two  succeeding  years  with  those  trees 
and  more  growing,  scarcely  any.  Last 

Summer  I  had  a  good  many,  though  some 

trees  then  bore  scarcely  any.  x. 

Connecticut. 

Excelsior  Strawberry. — In  Hope  Farm 
Notes  I  am  glad  to  see  you  give  Excelsior 
strawberry  at  least  a  little  praise,  but  not 
enough.  With  me  it  is  a  money-maker, 
always  being  the  first  in  the  market,  at 
least  a  week  or  10  days  ahead  of  any  other 
variety,  and  if  you  leave  them  on  the  vines 
long  enough  they  are  very  good  for  table 
use.  c.  H.  K. 

Holland,  Ohio. 


California  Fruits. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Super¬ 
lative  red  raspberry  or  the  Orange,  a  yel¬ 
low  raspberry?  A  Superlative  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  advertised  on  this  coast  as  a  new 
variety  and  at  prohibitive  prices.  This  Is 
probably  the  same  Superlative  listed  in 
Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  catalogue  two  years 
ago,  but  which  proved  too  tender  for  their 
location.  From  their  description  I  think 
that  the  above  varieties,  which  I  understand 
are  imported  from  England,  might  prove 
valuable  in  this  climate  and  also  in  the 
South. 

The  Himalaya  Berry. — Plants  of  this  va¬ 
riety  were  boomed  on  this  coast  last  season 
at  high  prices,  three  for  $1,  etc.  I  planted 
a  few  for  trial,  but  have  since  found  that 
It  is  a  worthless  berry.  The  plant  is  a 
rampant  grower  and  full  of  wicked  thorns 
that  hook  backward,  making  it  dangerous 
to  hands  and  clothing  when  picking.  The 
berries  are  black,  small,  seedy  and  sour. 

The  Seedless  Blackberry. — I  have  also 
tested  this  much-advertised  new  variety, 
some  firms  advertising  them  at  50  cents 
each.  I  have  fruited  this  berry  two  sea¬ 
sons,  and  find  it  a  good  grower  and  bearer 
of  good-sized  firm  berries  that  pick  easily 
and  market  well.  They  are  a  fine  berry 
for  family  use,  but  have  as  many  seeds 
as  any  berry,  although  they  are  quite  small. 
While  on  the  face  of  it  the  advertising  of 
this  berry  as  “seedless”  is  a  fraud,  still  it 
is  a  good  berry,  which  takes  off  some  of  the 
raw  edge  of  the  disappointment  in  finding 
is  not  as  seedless  as  advertised. 

The  Primus  Berry. — This  is  an  early, 
sweet,  fine-flavored  blackberry,  one  of  Bur¬ 
bank’s.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  bearer, 
but  is  hard  to  pick  and  too  soft  for  market.  ! 
A  few  for  family  use  are  very  desirable.  | 

Caliornia.  h.  g.  iceesling. 

N.-Y. — The  Superlative  is  an  old  variety  j 
of  European  red  raspberry,  largely  grown 
abroad,  and  is  offered  by  Ellwanger  & 
Barry.  It  proved  tender,  unproductive  and 
subject  to  disease  when  grown  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  New  Jersey.  The  Orange  rasp¬ 
berry  originated  in  Philadelphia  as  long 
ago  as  1845,  from  seeds  of  a  European 
variety.  It  Is  of  fine  quality,  but  only 
thrives  in  very  rich  soil  in  cool,  moist  lo¬ 
calities.  It  needs  Winter  protection  in 
severe  climates. 


Cost  of  SI’acadamized  Roads. — Who  can 
tell  us  anything  of  the  building  and  main¬ 
taining  of  macadamized  roads?  Have  they 
proved  a  success?  nave  they  increased 
the  taxes  in  counties  where  they  have  been 
built?  x,.  h.  s. 

Union  City,  Pa. 
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NOW 
SOLD  i 
DIRECT 
TO  | 
CONSUMER 


\  COLUMBUS  QUALITY 

OXONLY  452&  a 


COLUMBUS 

VEHICLES 


The  Standard  for  Quality  Everywhere 


HIGHEST  GRADE  MATERIALS 
ELEGANT  FINISH 


Now  Sold  Direct  From  Our  Factory  to  You 
Saving  You  the  Home  Dealer’s  Profit. 

“Columbus  Vehicles”  have  been  before 
the  public  for  many  years,  and  are  known 
the  world  over  as  the  Highest  Standard 
for  Quality  and  Vehicle  construction . 

EVERY  VEHICLE  SOLD  ON  ONE 


FULL  MONTH  APPROVAL  TRIAL 


LATEST  STYLES, 

EVERY  FEATURE  UP-TO-DATE 


AND  GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 


A  “Columbus”  is  the  vehicle  you  should 
buy.  Don’t  take  chances  when  you  can  go 
direct  to  the  manufacturer,  getting  the 
genuine  Columbus  Quality  and  Columbus 
Style ,  saving  the  40  to  60  %  Dealer's  Profit. 

We  Went  You  as  a  Customer 


—  once  a  Columbus  customer  —  always  a 
Columbus  buyer.  When  you  do  business 
with  this  company  you  are  dealing  with 
an  old  reliable  manufacturer  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  built  on  quality  and  square  dealing. 
We  have  buggies  now  in  use  sold  over  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  We  have  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  not  have  anything  else. 

KTES  Our  Catalog  of  Columbus 

U  mu  KmWLm  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Phae- 
tons,  Surreys,  Stanhopes, 
Carriages  and  Harness  will  be  mailed  to 
you  absolutely  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  Catalog.  It  contains  testimonial  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  bought  our  buggies  years 
and  years  ago,  and  explains  our  plan  of  selling 
direct  from  our  Factory  to  you  at  rock-bottom 
factory  prices.  Write  today  for  this  informa¬ 
tion —  it  will  prove  of  value  to  you. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE 
AND  HARNESS  CO . 

2026  So.  High  Street!,  Columbum,  Ohio 


HICH-ORADE  HARNESS 


LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES 


Lombardy  Poplars-cS™S?a.‘irSS 

2  yrs,  fine,  bushy.  Shrubbery  in  variety.  Nice  lot 
FeachTrees.  J.A.Roberts,Malvern,OhesterOo.,Pa 


FOR  ENSILAGE 

Plant  Eureka  Corn 

This  famous  variety  has  been  the  one 
safe  standby  for  nearly  20  years.  It’s 
better  than  ever  this  year,  and  we  offer 
our  limited  stock  at  the  usual  price. 
Other  varieties  have  gone  up  in  price, 
yet  are  known  to  be  lower  than  usual  in 
germinating  value. 

64  Tons  Per  Acre 

That’s  what  Eureka  Seed  has  pro¬ 
duced  for  others  and  will  produce  for  you. 
It  grows  from  14  to 20  feet  high,  is  snort 
jointed,  heavily  leaved  and  heavily  eared. 

Get  the  Genuine.  We  control  all  the 
genuine  Eureka  seed.  Stock  is  limited 
and  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early  or  you’ll  be  disappointed.  Send 
your  name  and  address  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  large  new  catalog  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Implements,  Tools,  etc.  Address, 

ROSS  BROS.  CO  Worcester,  Mass. 


JM  AQIffl  $3. 75  bu.;  Long  Island,  $3.50 

MLHOIVH  rLHO)  and  Prize  Taker  Onion  Seed, 
$1.50  lb.,  choice  stock.  E.  Rigg, Jr., Burlington, N.J. 

Big  Potato  Crop 
at  Least  Expense 

/V  Write  now  for  Free  Book  that  tells  how 
to  increase  your  Potato  Crop  40  to  75J6  and 
how  to  cut  out  labor  and  expense  by  using 

Aspinwall  Potato 

Machines 

which  cut,  plant,  cover, 
fertilize,  epray,  dig  and 
sort  potatoes.  Practical 
Success  guaranteed  and 
proveniby  our  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  potato  ma¬ 
chine  building.  Write 
this  day  to  the 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Sabin  St.,  Jackson.Mich. 
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SPRAYING  QUESTIONS. 

C.  II.  0.,  Lancaster,  Ohio. — When  one 
has  only  a  limited  number  of  trees  to 
spray  what  is  the  cheapest  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  lime  and  sulphur?  I  mean  what 
kind  of  vessels  should  one  have  to  cook  it 
in?  Could  I  use  the  old-fashioned  syrup 
pan?  Would  the  mixture  eat  through  this 
sheet  iron?  Is  there  any  homemade  con¬ 
trivance  whereby  one  could  use  steam  ? 
Must  this  spray  he  applied  while  hot?  Is 
the  salt  still  used?  Any  little  details  in 
regard  to  making  this  spray  and  applying 
it  will  be  thankfully  received.  I  have 
about  200  large  trees.  I  have  no  San  Josd 
scale,  but  I  have  plenty  of  Scurfy  scale. 
Would  one  application  of  lime  and  sulphur 
take  the  place  of  the  first  application  of 
Bordeaux? 

Ans. — A  40  or  50-gallon  kettle  is 
about  the  cheapest  thing  in  which  to 
boil  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  If  the 
kettle  sits  in  a  sheet-iron  or  brick  arch 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  also  it  is 
much  easier  to  work  around.  A  good 
grade  of  galvanized  iron  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  mixture;  boiling  tanks  made 
of  it  are  quite  serviceable,  The  syrup 
pans  would  hardly  do,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  mixture  agitated 
when  boiling.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  the  mixture  hot,  and  salt  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  mixture  effective, 
but  the  application  must  be  thorough, 
especially  when  applied  for  San  Jose 
scale.  It  is  best  not  to  let  the  mixture 
stand  around  cold  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  as  needle-like  crystals  soon  form 
and  clog  pump  strainers  and  nozzles, 
and  arc  also  apt  to  cut  out  pump  valves. 
The  New  York  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  advice  about 
making  small  lots  of  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture : 


must  be  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
hygrometer,  barometer,  thermometer  and 
weather  vane  are  valuable  allies  in  the 

study  and  forecasting  of  the  weather,  and 
every  farmer  should  have  these  instru¬ 
ments.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  article  on  fore¬ 
casting  weather  changes  by  Prof.  P.  H. 
King ;  more  along  this  line  would  be  a 
good  thing.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
many  people  take  stock  in  the  long-range 
month-ahead  or  even  year-ahead  forecasts 

of  the  weather  fakers,  and  I  know  some 
who  in  most  things  are  rated  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  who  place  confidence 
in  these  bogus  forecasts.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  so  many  that  have  not  had  ordinary 
chances  for  an  education  or  self-improve¬ 
ment  get  caught  by  the  human  wolves  that 
are  a  disgrace  to  their  four-footed  car¬ 
nivorous  brothers?  It  is  gratifying  to 

know  there  is  one  safe  retreat  for  (he  un¬ 
guarded  in  the  snug  cabin  of  the  Rural 
family,  from  which  these  beasts  of  prey 
are  driven  by  the  fires  of  truth  and  fear¬ 
lessness.  I  have  kept  temperature  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  records  for  the  Weather  Bureau 
as  a  co-operative  observer  for  four  years, 
and  in  return  have  received  the  publications 
of  that  bureau  and  the  daily  weather  maps, 
and  through  them  have  perhaps  gained  a 
better  understanding  of  storm  movements 
than  the  average  citizen.  This  keeping  of 
weather  records  becomes  quite  interesting, 
and  as  time  passes  and  you  have  several 
years’  records  to  refer  to  it  becomes  more 
interesting  and  even  valuable.  Weather 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  farmer  than 
to  any  other  one  class,  or  I  may  be  safe 
in  saying  all  other  classes  combined,  at 
least  directly.  The  farmer,  because  of  his 
freedom  and  clearness  of  thought  and  his 
natural  environment,  can,  I  believe,  with 
clear  practical  articles  on  this  subject, 
master  it  more  easily  than  any  other  class 
as  far  as  actual  forecasting  is  concerned. 
Let  us  have  more  practical  articles  on  tills 
subject  by  the  best  authorities. 

New  York.  geo.  it.  sciiauber. 


The  lime-sulphur  solution  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Twenty  pounds  of  best  unslaked  lime, 
17  pounds  of  sifted  sulphur  (flour  or  flow¬ 
ers).  Ileat  15  to  20  gallons  of  water  to 
about  boiling  point  in  an  iron  caldron.  Put 
the  lime  in  the  water,  which  will  cause  a 
violent  boiling;  add  the  sulphur,  stirring 
the  mass  continually.  If  too  much  water 
is  used  boiling  over  ensues ;  if  too  little, 
the  mass  becomes  dry,  and  an  additional 
supply  of  hot  water  should  be  at  hand 
from  which  to  replenish  as  required.  Con¬ 
tinue  boiling  for  an  hour,  ot  until  the  lime 
and  sulphur  have  united,  at  which  time  the 
color  will  be  a  deep  amber;  dilute  with 
water  to  make  the  quantity  about  50  gal¬ 
lons.  Strain  before  using;  give  pumps  and 
nozzles  an  immediate  cleaning  when  spray¬ 
ing  ceases.  Where  live  steam  is  available 
it  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  cook¬ 
ing  the  mixture.  For  treating  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  the  unboiled  washes  have  a 
place,  as  no  outfit  is  necessary  beyond  a 
wooden  barrel  and  cover,  if  a  few  pails  of 
boiling  water  can  be  had.  Put  20  pounds 
of  stone  lime  and  a  few  pails  of  hot  water 
together  with  15  pounds  of  sifted  sulphur. 
Then  add  at  once  10  pounds  of  sal  soda, 
which  will  cause  a  violent  boiling,  during 
which  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  with  a 
a  hoe  through  an  aperture  in  the  burlap  or 
blanket  covering  the  barrel.  This,  after 
standing  20  to  30  minutes,  should  be  di¬ 
luted  to  50  gallons,  when  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

We  think  the  lime  and  sulphur  well 
put  on  would  take  the  place  of  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Study  of  Weather  Conditions. 

Under  separate  cover  I  send  your  four 
weather  maps,  showing  the  movements  of 
the  recent  storm.  This  was  a  typical  Win¬ 
ter  storm,  and  gave  us  snow  with  east 
winds,  then  rain  with  south  winds,  later 
snow  with  west  and  northwest  winds, 
and  clear  cold  weather.  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  these  maps  every  day  for  the  past  four 
years,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays. 
They  are  mailed  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  which 
is  our  nearest  weather  station,  at  11.30 
a.  m.,  are  received  at  Hillsboro  post  office 
at  4.30  p.  m.,  when  we  may  get  them  if 
we  call  for  them,  otherwise  we  get  them 
by  R.  F.  D.  next  morning  at  9  a.  m.  There¬ 
fore  the  maps  are  about  24  hours  old 
when  they  reach  us  on  the  farm,  but  even 
then  they  are  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  forecast  slips,  for  the  maps  give  us 
a  complete  picture  of  the  weather  all  over 
the  United  States.  These  weather  maps 
are  sent  free  to  applicants  to  the  extent 
of  the  printing  facilities,  provided  the  ap¬ 
plicant  can  display  them  or  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  study.  More  farmers  should 
get  these  maps  than  now  do,  for  the  farmer 
needs  their  information  as  much  as  any¬ 
one,  and  beside  is  more  or  less  weather- 
wise  from  long  continued  observation  and 
experience,  so  that  study  of  the  weather 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

Write  a  Postal  to  Deoro  Fon 


Books 

Today 


New  Deere 

Cultivator 

With  Spring  Lifts 

Here’s  an  example  of  Deers  High  Quality 
and  Deere  Durability  111  our  Improved 
New  Deere  Disc  Cultivator  whlehonosinall 
Illustration  can’t  possibly  show  you  the 
way  18  large  pictures  with  full  demcrlp* 
tlons  do  In  our  free  Book  offered  below. 

That’s  why  we  say  It  pays  Progressive 
Farmers  like  you  to  Bend  your  name  and 
address  and  fret  on  the  Deere  Free  Mailing 
List.  Fays  y  ou  In  work  and  tune  saved  — 
In  bigger  crops  and  In  making  you  the 
best  Judge  of  true  values  In  machinery 
with  all  latest  Deere  Improvements  because 
we  send  you  all  Information  regularly. 

Here’s  a  world’s  standard  machine  you 
ought  to  know  about  whether  you  buy  one 
now  or  not. 

Easiest  Operated— Lightest 
Draft— Strongest  and 
Works  Best 

Not  a  common,  heavy,  gray  Iron  castings 
machine,  easily  fractured,  but  neat, simple 
construction  of  malleables  and  steel  for 
lightest  draft  and  longest  life.  Gangs  are 
angled  Instantly  by  loverand  rack.  Hatchet 
adjustments  make  discs  work  just  as  you 
want  them  to.  Unnecessary  to  take  gangs 
off  to  change  from  In-throw  to  out-throw. 
Improved  bearing  spools.  Easy  riding. 
Easiest  on  horses.  Foot  or  lover  dodge. 
Spring  II  ftsso  easy  a  boy  can  operate  them. 
Write  for  all  facts— “More  Corn’3  Book 
'  and  Cultivator  Book  No.  538,  Free. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Company 
Moline,  Illinois 


SUPERIOR 

3  Tt«  name  Teas  a  mut  story  t 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

r  Inslston  seeing  the  superior  before  you  I 
buy.  We  make  Grain  Drills  of  every 
style  and  size.  Also  Potato  Flanters,  Corn 
Planters,  Corn  Drills  and  Disc  Barrows. 
Catalogue  and  our  1908  Almanac  FREE 
on  request. 

SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO.,Dept.lO,SprlngfIeId.O. 

Division  Tho  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated. 


Every  Reader  of  This 
Paper  Will  Profit  by  Writ¬ 
ing  a  Postal  for  This  Free 
Book  Showing  How  to 


Double  Your  Potato 


■ramnnj; 


Good 


■ 


Acme 

»/ 

Potato 

Profit 


'/  *  £ 


We  can’t,  and  we  don’t  want 

to  try  to  tell  you  in  this  small  space  all  the 
good,  practical  points  about  how  to  increase 
your  potato  profits  because  we  want  YOU  as  a 
practical  man  to  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  let  us  mail  you  this  valuable  and  interesting 
little  book — free. 

That’s  worth  your  while. 

Just  your  name  and  address  sent  us  on  a 
postal  will  do. 

You’ll  get  the  book  promptly— free. 

It  tells  you  the  one  way  to  plant  potatoes 
cheapest — how  to  save  seed  and  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizer — how  to  properly  care  for  your  potato 
field  to  get  best  crops  easiest  with  the  famous 
Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  which  costs  only  one 
dollar  complete,  express  charges  prepaid. 

Read  What  Others  Say 

Secretary  Robt.  W.  Furnas  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Brownville,  Neb.  says.  "I  have 
tested  the  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter.  To  be 
brief,  it  fills  the  bill.  It  is  a  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  little  implement.” 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich,  says: 
“Your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planters  have  outdone 
our  expectations.  They  will  find  favor  among 
practical  farmers,  as  they  are  simple,  cheap  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  do  better  work. 
Please  send  us  four  more  for  Spring  work.” 

Our  Free  Book  tells  you  what  others  say  like 
J.  H.  Brown  who  says:  “The  Acme  is  more 
perfect  in  its  actions  than  the  costly  two-horse 
planters.  I  planted  one  acre  without  stopping 
and  faster  than  one  man  could  cut  the  seed.  I 
shall  hereafter  use  the  Acme  in  preference  to 
the  hoe  or  trench  method.  There  is  more  fun 
than  work  in  using  it.” 

You’ll  Say  This  Too 

You  can’t  beat  that  kind  of  facts.  You’ll  find 
they  are  facts  and  you’ll  say  so  too. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  a  postal  for  this  book 
so  you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
want  to  send  us  only  a  dollar  bill  so  we  can  send 
you  an  Acme  Hand  Potato  Planter  all  ready  to 
use  complete,  with  express  charges  prepaid. 

When  you  do  send  for  an  Acme,  it’s  got  to 
satisfy  you  by  the  work  it  shows  you  it  will  do, 
or  we  return  your  dollar  at  once  if  you  simply 
write  us  and  say  so. 

Write  now  for  this  book  anyway.  Investiga¬ 
tion  this  way  will  save  you  many  a  day’s  time— 
and  many  a  dollar  in  seed.  In  fact,  planting 
with  an  Acme  makes  potatoes  grow  much  larger 
crops  and  this  free  book  tells  you  why.  So 
write  for  it.  Address 


Potato  Implement  Com 

Box  525 

Traverse  City ,  Mich . 


Money 


Flexible 
Spring  ^ 
Pressure  on 
Inner  Gang 


Gangs  Independent — 
Regulated  Separately 


EASY 

ON  THE  TEAM 


BEST 
CULTIVATION 


Over  fifty-six  years  continuously  building  farm  machinery,  td  meet  all  conditions, 
has  taught  us  what  the  essentials  of  good  machines  are,  and  how  to  put  them  in 
practical  shape  for  the  farmer’s  use.  The  result  is  readily  seen  in  the  up-to-date  tools 
we  are  making.  I  he  Walter  A.  Wood  Disc  Harrow  is  a  splendid  example  of  how  a 
good  harrow  should  be  built.  This  Harrow  alone  possesses  the  valuable  feature  of  a 
flexible  spring  pressure  on  the  inner  gang  ends,  which  is  controlled  by  the  driver 
by  means  of  a  foot  lever.  This  pressure  can  be  regulated  to  suit  soil  conditions — by  it 
both  the  machine  and  the  team  are  saved  the  strain  that  is  so  evident  in  other  harrows. 
1  he  gangs  are  also  independent  of  each  other  and  may  be  regulated  separately  by 
means  of  the  combination  disc  lever,  which  is  handy  to  the  driver  and  easy  to  operate 
Large  steel  ball  bearings  confined  in  dust  and  sand-proof  boxes  relieve  the  end  thrust 
of  the  gangs  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  team.  No  other  harrow  is  so  well  con¬ 
structed  to  stand  up  to  its  work.  The  name  Wood  is  a  guarantee  that  it  wil>  satisfy 
and  the  liberal  Wood  warranty  makes  it  a  safe  machine  to  buy.  Illustrated  catalog 
A  describes  good  features  we  cannot  even  mention  here,  but  which  you  11  want  to  read 
about.  Write  today,  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  HoosIcK  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sea  Green  6 Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  If  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  tho  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Boa  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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Mulching  the  Asparagus  Crop. 

C.  8.  K„  Willow  Grove,  Pa. — I  note  sev¬ 
eral  articles  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
asparagus.  I  desire  to  know  the  opinion 
of  successful  growers  of  same ;  whether 
after  a  bed  is  set  out  and  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  the  first  season,  it  will  do  to  mulch 
with  straw  and  droppings  from  my  hens, 
the  straw  being  used  for  scratching  litter 
in  the  sheds  for  two  weeks  before  going 
out  on  asparagus.  My  thought  was  to 
sow  broadcast  phosphate  and  potash  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  above.  M\v  idea  was  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  after  first  season,  but  pull  out  what 
weeds  grew  through  the  straw.  I  intend 
to  let  the  chickens,  about  500  liens,  run 
through  the  patch,  two  acres,  to  keep  slugs 
down.  Will  my  plan  answer? 

Ans. — This  is  a  question  I  never  heard 
asked  before,  neither  did  I  ever  see  it 
tried,  neither  do  I  expect  to  see  it  on 
a  two  or  more  acre  bed,  although  I  am 
living  where  this  crop  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  and  successfully.  Theoretically  I 
see  no  valid  reason  for  its  use.  First 
the  crop  is  one  that  pushes  forward  at 
the  first  appearance  of  Spring  weather, 
hence  it  needs  all  the  sunshine  on  the 
soil  possible  to  get,  to  accelerate  growth. 
Second,  asparagus  is  a  crop  that  re¬ 
sponds  quickly  and  perceptibly  to  good 
and  frequent  tillage.  It  is  quite  notice¬ 
able  that  after  each  cultivation  the  stalks 
will  be  larger  for  a  few  cuttings.  When 
this  is  done  once  a  week  a  better  har¬ 
vest  is  the  result.  Cultivation  also  lib¬ 
erates  needed  plant  food,  leaving  less  for 
the  grower  to  purchase.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  keeping 
roots  down  where  they  should  be, 
whereas  the  mulch  would  allow  the  roots 
to  come  to  the  very  surface.  Then  if 
cultivation  or  ridging  was  practiced  at 
all  much  damage  would  be  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  of  roots.  I  would  think  also  that 
mulching  would  cause  the  soil  to  become 
sour,  a  condition  the  asparagus  plant 
does  not  like.  The  inquirer  says  he 
would  sow  broadcast  “phosphate”  and 
potash  over  his  bed.  I  presume  he  means 
superphosphate,  some  form  of  available 
phosphoric  acid.  If  this  is  used  it 
should  by  all  means  be  worked  down 
near  the  roots.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid 
is  a  substance  that  fixes  shortly  after, 
and  where  applied.  If  we  put  it  on 
surface  we  naturally  coax  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  toward  that  point,  which  should  be 
avoided,  and  can  be  by  turning  it  under 
and  leaving  it  where  the  roots  are  and 
naturally  should  be.  The  root  system 
of  the  asparagus  plant  naturally  works 
toward  the  surface.  It  is  the  grower’s 
duty  to  use  methods  that  will  discour¬ 
age  this  so  far  as  practicable.  Mulch¬ 
ing  in  my  belief  would  encourge  rather 
than  prevent  it.  I  do  not  believe  the 
plan  a  feasible  one.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


Barren  Pear  Trees. 

J.  J.  E.,  Ettricks,  Va. — I  have  six  stand¬ 
ard  pear  trees,  large  and  thrifty.  I  do  not 
know  how  old  they  are,  nor  the  name  of 
them.  They  stand  in  ground  that  is  be¬ 
ing  plowed  and  worked  every  year,  and 
have  been  pruned.  They  blossom  every 
year,  but:  never  bear  any  fruit,  or  at  least 
have  not  since  I  owned  the  farm,  four  years. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  them  bear? 

Ans. — Without  knowing  the  name  of 
the  variety  of  pear,  or  whether  the  six 
trees  all  belong  to  one  variety,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  even  an  intelligent 
guess  as  to  what  is  the  trouble,  unless 
it  is  that  the  variety  or  varieties,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  not  self-fertile. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  pears  that  re¬ 
quire  the  pollen  of  others  to  fertilize 
their  flowers.  In  such  cases  the  graft¬ 
ing  of  a  few  scions  of  the  proper  variety 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees  will  remedy 
the  trouble.  It  would  do  no  harm  to 
try  this  plan  in  this  case,  but  without 
knowing  the  name  or  names  of  the  trees 
there  could  be  no  certainty  of  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  right  variety.  It  would  only 
be  a  case  of  luck  if  the  right  one  was 
selected  to  produce  the  pollen  that 
would  be  effective.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  ground  on  which  these  unfruitful 
trees  stand  be  allowed  to  go  without 
tillage  or  other  attention  for  a  year  or 
two,  except  that  the  weeds  and  grass 
be  kept  do\Yn  by  mowing.  This  may  in¬ 
duce  them  to  bear. 


CONGO 

QPpyeTIopse,  Cumberland  m 


Do  any  of  your  buildings  need  roofing?  If 
they  do,  let  us  send  you  a  sample  of  Congo  Roofing. 

We  call  it  the  “  Never-Leak  ”  Ready  Roofing, 
it  is  so  perfectly  made  and  so  thoroughly  tested. 

And  not  only  is  it  free  from  leaks,  but  it  will 
not  rot,  or  shrink,  or  change  its  condition,  no 
matter  what  the  climate  or  weather. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  a  sample — that’s  the  best  way;  and 
remember,  Congo  Samples  are  not  special  pieces 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  are  cut  from  our 
regular  stock. 

We  mention  this  because  Congo  is  so  attractive 
looking,  so  tough  and  pliable,  that  people  some¬ 
times  think  the  samples  must  be  specially  prepared. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Successors  to  Bnclianan  Foster  Co., 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  FRUIT  GROWING  ? 

-  . _  If  so,  send  today  for  a  two  months’ 

free  subscription  to  The  Southern 
Fruit  Grower.  Contains  from  32  to 
40  pages  each  month,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  useful  information  that 
every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
Many  issues  worth  more  than  a 
year’s  subscription.  Write  now  and 
we  will  also  tell  you  how  to  secure 
a  Marsala  grape  vine  free. 

The  Southern  Fruit  (Grower,  Dept.  K,  4’hattnnoocn.  Tenn. 


EVERY  HOME 

should  be  adorned  with 
Palms  and  other  leaf  nnd 
flowering  plants.  We  have  44 

greenhouses  full.  Also  have 
undredsof  carloads  of  Fruit 
nnd  Ornnmentnl  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hoses,  Plants,  Tines, 
Bulbs.  Seeds.  Rarest  new — 
choicest  old.  Mail  size  post¬ 
paid.  safe  arrival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  Direct 
deal  will  save  you  money:  try 
It.  Elegant  1 68-pngc  Catalogue  FREE.  64  years. 
1200  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

Ihe  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co..  Boxl68.  Painesville.  Ohio 

PEACH  TREES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

75  Varieties — Price*  are  rra.unable. 

If  you  getwhat  you  want  the  first  cost  is  a  small  item. 
Old  customers  and  neighbors  of  our  old  customers 
are  our  best  customers.  What  better  proof  can  you 
have  of  our  reliability!  All  kinds  of  Nursery  stock. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue.  It  is  FREE.  It  tells  all  about 
the  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Maule’s  Early  Peaches. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  fit  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  and 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J* 


Write  for  my  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 

“  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FLOWER,” 

FREE.  It  contains  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  best  varieties. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Meadowvale  Farm,  Box  10,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Go.,  Box  102(i  Grenloch,  N.J. 


1  Am  the  Paint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 3  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 

You  Pay  Mo  F r  eight  To  Try  My  Paint 


St.  Louis.  Mo, 


I  AM  The  Paint  Man.  I 
have  a  new  way  of 
manufacturing  and 
selling  House  Paint. 

It’s  unique — it's  better. _ 
Before  my  plan  was  in¬ 
vented,  Paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways, — either 
“Ready  M  ad  e”— o  r 
Paint  Ingredients  were 
bought  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether  by  a  Painter, 
Both  of  these  ways  are 
„  at  fault. 

Ready  Made'*  Paint  settles  on  dealers 
shelves — sediment  forms  in  the  bottom  of  tne 
can — the  mineral  pigments  and  chemically  act¬ 
ing  driers  in  "Ready  Made"  Paint  eat  the  life  out 
of  the  Linseed  Oil, — and  Linseed  Oil  is  the  LIFE 
of  ALL  PAINT.  Paint  cannot  be  properly 
made  by  a  painter,  because  of  the  lack  of 
heavy  mixing  and  grinding  machinery. 

My  Paint  is  unlike  any  other  Paint  in  the 
world.  It’s  ready  to  use — but  not  “ Ready  Made." 

My  Paint  is  -made  to  ordei — a  iter  the  order 
is  received.  1 1  is  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans — and  the  date  it  is  made  is  stamped  on 
each  can  by  Factory  Inspector. 


Only  PURE  Linseed  Oil  and  Pure  FRESH 
Paint  Ingredients  are  used  in  my  Paint. 

Paint  Ingredients  and  Linseed  Oil  found  at 
local  dealers’  is  oftentimes  adulterated. 

I  sell  my  Paint  direct  from  Factory  to  User 
—at  very  low  factory  prices.^ 

You  pay  no  dealer’s  or  middleman's  profits. 
I  pay  the  freight  on  Six  Gallon  Orders  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  (rood  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer:  When  you  receive  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  6  gallons — or  over — of  my  Paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  to  test  it. 

If — after  you  have  used  the  Paint — you  are 
not  ferfectly  satis  fied  with  it  in  every  par¬ 
ticular— RETURN  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE 
PAINT  TO  ME — and  the  two  gallons  you  have 
used  won’t  cost  you  one  penny. 

No  OTHER  paint  manufacturer  ever  made 
such  a  liberal  offer.  It’s  because  my  Paint  is  the 
■finest  Paintmadc — put  up  in  the  best  way — that  I 
can  make  such  an  offer  as  this.  I  go  even  further — ■ 
I  sell  my  Paint  to  responsible  parties  ON 
THREE  MONTHS’ TIME  if  desired. 

I  make  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the 


absolutely  the  best  high-grade  Paint  in  the 

•world. 

My  40-60  Brand — Zinc  and  Lead  Paint — is 
the  best  paint,  in  its  class,  on  the  market. 

My  Durability  Paint  has  an  immense  sale 
everywhere  and  gives  splendid  satisfaction. 
This  Paint  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  under 
an  ironclad  guarantee. 

The  Purity  of  all  my  Paints  is  guaranteed 
under  a  forfeit  of  $100  00  IN  GOLD. 

All  of  my  Paints  are  packed  in  Extra  Size 
Gallon  Cans — guaranteed  to  turn  out  a  full  gal¬ 
lon  measure  of  Paint— my  customers’  insurance 
of  full  measure. 

For  further  particulars  about  my  Made-to- 
order  Paint  and  my  Plan  of  Selling,  send  for 
my  Paint  Book — the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  gives  full  descriptions 
of  my  celebrated  Paints — and  complete  set  of 
large  Color  Cards  to  select  from— the  biggest 
Color  Cards  ever  put  into  a  Paint  Book. 

With  the  Paint  Book  I’ll  send  you  Free  Book 
of  all  kinds  of  Painters’  Supplies— sold  at 
Direct-to-You  Prices.  Write  me  today.  Get 
My  Book  and  My  Plan  to  insure  you  better 
satisfaction  and  lower  prices  on  Paint. 


requirements  of  my  immense  trade. 

My  Strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  i9 

Of  Lm  Chase,  The  Paintman,  Dept.  45,  Si,  Louis,  Mom 


From  Our  Factory  to  Your  Farm— For  a 
Full  Month9 s  Approval  Test— Freight  Al¬ 
lowed— Sold  for  Cash  or  oriTime  Payments 

We  will  send  you  a  genuine  American  Manure  Spreader  and  allow  you  a  full  month's 
approval  test.  You  can  use  it  onyour  own  farm— in  your  own  way — for  a  full  month.  Then 
if  it  doesn't  prove  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— just  ship  it  right  back  to  us— the  test  shan’t  cost 
you  anything.  You  simply  cannot  afford  to  pass  an  opportunity  of  this  kind— can  you? 

Be  sure  and  get  our  proposition  and  our  Big,  Free  Spreader  Book  before  you  buy 
from  anyone.  This  book  describes  and  illustrates  our  entire  line  of  American  Spreaders 
— 9  styles,  5  sizes — and  quotes  factory  prices  to  you  direct.  This  Book  is  a  valuable  guide 
on  the  subject  of  purchasing  a  Spreader — full  of  information  for  the  practical  farmer. 


AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADERS 


A  Manure  Spreader  is  a  machine  that  must  first  be  constructed  on  right  principles — and  then  built 
thoroughly  right  to  stand  severe  strain  and  hard,  long  wear  and  usage.  The  cheaper  constructed  ma¬ 
chines  may  look  good  enough  and  work  well  enough  at  first — but— will  they  stand  up  under  the  test  of 
endurance?  Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  a  Spreader  right  in  the  first  place.  The  test  of 
time  is  the  test  that  tells  whether  you  have  saved  or  lost  money  on  the  Spreader  you  buy.  Your  guar¬ 
antee  against  disappointment  and  loss  is  the  known  responsibility — reliability — and  strength  of  the 
factory  behind  the  Spreader  you  buy.  The  AMERICAN  SPREADER  is  backed  by  a  company 
whose  name  alone  has  been  a  guarantee  of  high  quality  and  honest  dealings 
for  over  25  years. 

ASK  THE  MAtt  WHO  OWNS  AN  AMERICAN 

—as  to  Its  general  quality— correct  principle  of  construction— perfection  of 
work.  Ask  him  what  it  saves  him  Ultima— what  it  makes  for  him 
year.  Ask  the  man  w  ho  owns  an  American  how  he’s  been 
dealings  direct  from  factory — in  fact,  ask  the  owner  of 
all  about  the  American  Spreader— and  the  factory  that 
stake  our  chances  of  selling  you  an  American  on  his  answer, 
do  not  know'  an  owrner  of  an  American  we'll  gladly  mall  you  a  large 
list  of  purchasers  to  whom. you  may  write.  Will  you  let  us  send 
you  our  big  Spreader  book  now?  it's  free— just  send  postal. 


American  Harrow  Co, 

IB  1  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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N.  Y.  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Poughkeepsie  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

“The  Culture  of  Small  Fruits,”  by  O.  M. 
Tavlor,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  was  the  first 
paper  of  Friday's  session.  He  said  he  would 
confine  his  talk  to  principles  rather  than 
any  explicit  instructions,  as  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  on  one  soil  or  location  could  not  be 
successfully  followed  on  another.  He  said 
that  small  fruit  culture  was  Intensive  farm¬ 
ing  with  more  exacting  conditions  than  gen¬ 
eral  farming..  The  man  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  success.  Methods  and 
varieties  should  be  made  to  fit  locations. 
A  plant  to  do  its  best  must  be  adapted  to 
its  environment.  The  fertilizers  needed 
should  be  determined  by  experiments  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  soil  and  in  these  experiments 
a  check  plot  is  most  important.  Ilumus 
must  not  be  exhausted.  To  sum  up  in  a 
few  words,  a  plant  to  do  its  best  must 
have  a  congenial  home  in  the  soil  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Drainage  is  Im¬ 
portant  in  the  growing  of  small  fruits 
as  none  of  them  will  stand  wet  feet.  Grow 
varieties  that  will  give  you  best  returns  from 
your  soil  and  market.  Do  not  grow  a 
fancy  berry  for  a  market  that  will  pay 
only  ordinary  prices,  and  as  much  for  a 
medium  and  more  productive  variety.  Test 
new  varieties  in  a  small  way  and  find  out 
jf  they  will  do  under  your  conditions  be¬ 
fore  setting  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  history  of  some  cross¬ 
bred  seedling  strawberries  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  that  have  been  grown  by  the  Geneva 
Station,  and  which  have  been  weeded  down 
to  several  very  promising  varieties  that  have 
proven  hardy  and  very  productive  on  the 
Station  grounds. 

Resolutions  were  carried  thanking  the 
trustees  of  Vassar  Institute  for  the  use  of 
the  building  and  for  the  steps  now  being 
taken  in  finishing  the  basement  so  it  may 
be  used  for  the  fruit  and  machinery  ex¬ 
hibits  at  future  meetings.  Thanking  W. 
W.  Smith,  Lucky,  Platt  &  Co.,  and  H.  N. 
Bain  for  making  it  possible  to  offer  such 
good  premiums  on  fruit  at  the  meeting. 
Thanking  the  judges  on  fruit  for  their  care¬ 
ful  work  in  making  awards  and  the  press 
and  others  for  helping  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success.  Also  resolved  that  the  next 
meeting  be  held  on  February  11  and  12, 
1909.  The  committee  on  fruit  exhibit  re¬ 
ported  that  the  showing  of  fruit  was  very 
creditable  and  of  good  quality  and  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  the  educational  value  of 
the  Geneva  exhibit. 

The  prizes  awarded  on  largest  and  best 
collection  went  as  follows :  First,  W.  S. 
Teator ;  second,  C.  II.  Duell ;  third,  Town¬ 
send  Cole.  For  the  best  10  varieties  for 
commercial  purposes,  w.  S.  Teator  won 
first;  ,T.  R.  Clark,  second  and  IT.  D.  Lewis 
third.  Townsend  Cole  won  first  prize  for 
best  bushel  box,  II.  D.  Lewis  second,  and 
C.  II.  Duell  third.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  single  plates  shown  of  general 
fine  quality  and  many  exhibitors  shared 
in  the  awards. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  pathologist  of  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a  paper  on 
“Peach  Diseases  and  Pear  Blight,”  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 
The  cause  of  yellows  is  yet  unknown  and 
though  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
parasite,  it  acts  like  a  contagious  parasitic 
disease.  Some  of  the  symptoms  are  the 
premature  coloring  of  the  leaves,  the  large 
size  and  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
the  red  spotting  of  the  fruit  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reddening  of  the  flesh,  especially 
In  some  varieties,  and  by  busby  growths 
caused  by  an  unnatural  shooting  of  the  buds. 
Yellows  kills  the  tree  in  four  or  five  years. 
Little  peach  resembles  yellows  in  foliage 
symptoms,  but  other  symptoms  are  different 
as  instead  of  the  fruit  growing  to  extra 
size  it  dries  and  shrivels  up.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  quicker  than  yellows  and  spreads 
more  rapidly.  Rosette  is  uistinguished  by 
bushy  growths  and  by  large  rosettes  of 
leaves.  It  is  very  rapid  in  progress.  Yel¬ 
lows  and  little  peach  are  both  found  on 
Japanese  plums.  He  believes  both  yellows 
and  rosette  are  native  American  diseases, 
but  suspects  little  peach  was  brought  here 
on  the  Japanese  plums.  Yellows  is  readily 
transmitted  to  healthy  trees  and  therefore 
the  importance  of  removing  as  soon  as 
found  and  finding  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  does  not  believe  there  is  as  much  trans¬ 
mission  through  infected  nursery  stock  as 
some  have  claimed,  as  nurserymen  take  their 
propagating  wood  from  the  strongest  trees 
as  a  rule,  and  pits  from  infected  trees  will 
not  grow,  but  pits  from  trees  in  which  the 
yellows  are  under  the  period  of  incubation 
might  grow  and  these  might  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Replanting  in  vacancies  made  by  the 
yellows  is  safe  and  generally  practiced  by 
the  best  growers.  The  serious  outbreaks 
that  occasionally  sweep  over  the  country 
he  believes  are  due  to  a  human  factor,  as 
thy  appear  about  a  generation  apart,  when 
the  old  men  have  partly  forgotten  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  last  one  and  the  young  men 
have  yet  to  learn  its  serious  results.  For 
eradicating  three  inspections  should  be 


made  yearly,  the  first  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August,  another  about 
a  month  later  and  the  third  the  last  of 
September  or  first  of  October.  One  of  the 
best  times  to  discover  is  when  the  crop  is 
ripening  and  fruit  symptoms  may  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Of  course  this  occurs  at  different 
times  for  different  varieties.  The  owner 
is  the  best  inspector,  as  he  knows  the  nor¬ 
mal  appearance  of  the  trees  better  than  a 
stranger,  but  it  takes  an  expert  to  discover 
it  in  its  early  stages.  Don’t  leave  doubtful 
trees.  While  it  is  best  to  remove  trees, 
if  trees  are  dug  out  and  left  where  they  are 
the  disease  will  be  checked,  as  ability  to  in¬ 
fect  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  tree.  Take 
good  care  of  orchards  and  be  ever  vigilant 
to  remove  new  cases  of  disease.  The  Pear 
blight  germ  is  very  delicate  and  can  only 
work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
It  is  quickly  killed  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  infection  is  greatly 
influenced  by  'weather  conditions.  Insect 
visitors  carry  infection  through  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  infection  also  takes  place  through 
breaks  and  cuts  in  the  bark.  Spreading 
open  heads  seem  less  susceptible.  Cut  out 
six  inches  below  the  slightest  trace  of 
blight  in  the  Fall.  Summer  cutting  out  is 
also  important.  When  an  outbreak  appears 
reduce  cultivation  and  prune  but  little. 
Stopping  growth  checks  spread  of  disease, 
as  in  vigorously  growing  trees  the  turgid- 
Ity  of  the  sap  forces  the  disease  faster  and 
further.  Apple  blight  is  the  same  disease, 
but  as  the  apple  is  more  resistant  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  confined  to  the  smaller  branches. 

g.  it.  s. 


It  Stands  Alone 
In  A  Class  By  Itself 

No  other  roofing  is  like 
Ruberoid.  It  is  made  of 
the  best  wool  felt,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  materials  man¬ 
ufactured  exclusively  by 
us  and  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  roofing. 

RUBEROID 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Rat.  Off. 

ROOFING 

has  made  good  for  16 
years.  It  will  prolong 
the  life  of  every  building 
on  your  farm.  It  protects 
them  from  all  weather 
conditions,  and  is  fire- 
resisting. 

Write  to-day  for 
Samples  and  Prices. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  William  Street,  New  York.- 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kanaas  City, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 
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More  than  a 
MILLION 
in  use 


When 
You 
Buy  a 
Farm  Wagon 
What  is 


The 
Most 
Important 
Thing 
To  Consider? 


Isn’t  it  a  question  of  how  long  it  will  last— 

ITS  DURABILITY 

That’s  the  vital  point  for  you  to  determine. 
But,  durability  isn’t  such  an  easy  thing  to  de¬ 
tect  in  a  farm  wagon  because  most  wagons 
look  very  much  alike.  But  here’s  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Here’s  a  wagon  that  looks  different  and 
is  different  right  in  the  very  point  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  buyer— Durability.  It’s  easy  to  tell  why 


THE 

NEW 


MOLINE 


Oak  and 
Hickory 
Iron-Glad 

out-lasts  and  out-wears  any  other  wagon  made: 
why  it  is  the  cheapest  wagon  to  buy.  It  is  because 
it's  made  of  Oak  and  Hickory  and  Clad  In  Iron. 
That  is— every  part  that  gets  wear  and  tear  is  thor¬ 
oughly  protected  and  reinforced  with  special  iron¬ 
ing  not  found  on  other  wagons. 

A  glance  will  convince  you  of  the  unusual  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  Ironclad.  You’ll  seewhy  it  will  out¬ 
last  two  ordinary  wagons.  Send  for  our  Wagon 
Book  —  "A  Trip  Through  the  Moline  Wagon 
Works,"  telling  how  the  Ironclad  is  made  from 
start  to  finish.  Ask  the  Moline  dealer  in  your  town 
to  show  you  the  best  wagon  built.  If  none  there, 
write  to  US.  MOLINE  WAGON  CO.,  Moline.  Ill. 

Handsome  Watch  Fob  Free  for  this  ad  and  five 
others  spelling  a  word.  Send  10  cents  for  packing  and 

postage.  Send  for  our  Wagou  Book  today. 


Guaranteed 

GARDEN  TOOLS 


•No.  6.  The  newest! 

^Planet  Jr.  Com-f 
filiation  Hillandl 
^Drill  Seeder,  f 
^Wheel  Hoc  f 
ultivator 


No.  13 

Double 
Wheel  Hoe 
Wheels  ad-j 
justablc  from 
4  to  ii  inches 

apart.  A  thorough  ^ 

weeder,  a  capital  cultivntor,  a  neatfur 
Wower,  coverer,  and  garden  plow. 


Planet  Jr.  Tools  are  so  strongly  and  carefully  made  than 
we  never  hesitate  to  give  a  broad  full  guarantee.  You  run  , 
no  risk.  More  than  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  are  now] 
enthusiastic  Planet  Jr.  users. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  experienced  manufacturer.  They  do  the  work  of  three 
to  six  men  save  time,  labor,  seed,  and  give  better  results. 

Write  to-day  for  our  1908  catalogue  of  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 
Cultivators,  etc. — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener's  need. 

SL  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107- V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


125,000  Complete  Vehicles 

Sold  Last  Year\ 

There's  a  reason  why  so  many  Studebaker 
wagons,  carriages  and  buggies  are  sold  every 
year.  Farmers  everywhere  realize  the  superior  workmanship  and  material  put  into  Studebaker 
vehicles.  They  know  that  every  Studebaker  is  made  by  experts  and  the  skill 
and  judgment  used  in  their  manufacture  comes  from  over  50  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  They  know  that 

Point  by  Point  Thej  Are  the  Best 

Better  material — better  construction — greater  con¬ 
venience — handsomer  designs — more  real  value  for 
the  money.  Ask  the  Studebaker  dealer  to  show 
you  the  wagon  shown  in  cut. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg,  Co.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

If  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  in  postage,  we  will  mall 
you  ‘‘Studebaker’’  l'J08  Farmer’s  Almanac. 


Let  Me  Pay  The  Post 

ori  My  Big  Free  Book  to 

Although  It  costs  me  8c  to  mall  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I'll  send  you  one  FREE  just 
because  1  want  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Hade  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  from  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  125,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  iu  use— giving  satisfaction  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  J 

My  Direct  Factory  Prices  save  you  BIG  MONEY.  My  1308  Book  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  High-Grade  Harness— tells 
you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  arc  made— ami  why  they  are  best  to  buy  “ 

Book  today.  Address  me  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President. 

HO  r.ARRI&r.S  MFC*,  r.n  Station  900 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 


Station  290 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Spring  Catalogues. — The  seed 
and  nursery  catalogues  for  the  season 
are  now  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of 
readers.  With  rare  exceptions  they  are 
a  fine  lot — probably  the  most  attractive 
and  useful  set  of  horticultural  trade 
publications  that  has  been  issued  in  this 
country.  That  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  the  business  firms  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  will  doubtless  admit,  but 
the  progress  made  in  eliminating  the 
objectionable  features  of  former  issues 
is  most  gratifying.  The  covers  gener¬ 
ally  are  free  from  the  glaring  color 
effects  once  so  commonly  used.  Many 
are  in  monochrome  or  subdued  tints 
that  are  at  once  artistic  and  agreeable. 
Colored  plates  are  much  reduced  in 
number  and  generally  only  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  some  striking  specialty.  Well- 
finished  half-tones  to  greater  degree 
than  ever  replace  the  astounding  wo'od- 
cuts  of  former  days.  But  it  is  in  the 
descriptive  matter  that  the  greatest  re¬ 
forms  are  made.  Some  of  the  catalogues 
have  been  re-written  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  nearly  all  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  edited.  Generally  a  more 
conservative  tone  has  been  adopted,  but 
a  small  minority  deem  it  good  business 
to  retain  much  of  the  old  vociferous 
phraseology,  and  some  of  the  exag¬ 
gerated  illustrations.  Apparently  their 
customers  are  able  to  estimate  these 
windy  statements  at  their  proper  value. 
Novelties  of  promise  are  few  this  year, 
and  their  claims  are  usually  presented  in 
more  restrained  style  than  heretofore. 
Strawberry  and  tomato  varieties  form 
the  bulk  of  the  new  candidates  for  pub¬ 
lic  favor. 

Read  Your  Catalogues. — The  better 
catalogues  are  mines  of  useful  horticul¬ 
tural  information — text-books  of  val¬ 
uable  knowledge,  good  to  read  at  this 
preparatory  season  and  for  reference 
any  time  in  the  year — as  well  as  price 
lists  of  the  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  trees  and 
horticultural  supplies  we  annually  need. 
Read  them  carefully,  noting  well  the 
general  style  and  the  claims  made  for 
various  goods  offered.  Make  up  your 
lists  with  deliberation,  confining  your 
purchases  mainly  to  well-tried  kinds,  but 
not  neglecting  novelties  of  promise  in  a 
small  way.  Even  if  these  do  not  turn 
out  well  the  satisfaction  of  being 
reasonably  up-to-date  repays  the  trifling 
outlay, _  while  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  getting  something  of  real  value.  One 
may  propagate  his  own  trees  and  plants 
to  some  extent  and  raise  a  portion  of  the 
seeds  he  uses,  and  yet  need  many  articles 
the  catalogue  men  offer,  finding  good 
use  for  their  annual  budget  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Blue  Giant  and  Commersoni  Pota¬ 
toes. — Allow  me  to  assist  you  in  clearing 
up  the  “Commersoni  potato  tangle,”  men¬ 
tioned  December  2,  under  the  head  of 
Ruralisms.  In  the  Spring  of  1899  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College  a  few  specimens 
of  a  violet-skinned  potato.  It  was  brought 
from  Venezuela,  South  America,  a  year  or 
two  previously,  and  presented  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  trial,  by  the  late  Hazen  S.  Pin- 
gree,  then  Governor  of  our  State.  As  its 
true  varietal  name  was  unknown  it  was 
called  Venezuela.  I  still  have  it  under 
cultivation.  In  the  Spring  of  1906  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co.,  of 
New  York,  a  few  tubers  of  Solanura  Com¬ 
mersoni  Violet.  They  resembled  Ven¬ 
ezuela  so  closely  they  were  planted  beside 
it  for  comparison.  From  a  careful  study 
during  the  growing  season  I  failed  to 
note  the  slightest  difference.  After  again 
watching  last  season's  growth  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  they  are  identical.  While 
presumably  you  are  correct  in  your  state¬ 
ment  that  pollen  from  the  species  S. 
Commersoni  is  defective,  you  are  in  error 
In  assuming  its  blossoms  when  fertilized 
with  pollen  from  the  common  potato,  in¬ 
variably  reproduce  the  species.  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  of  this  from  the  fact  I  have  in  course 
of  propagation,  two  hybrids,  from  a  cross 
made  in  1906.  They  unmistakably  show 
their  S.  tuberosum  blood.  I  presume 
several  years’  growth  is  required  fully  to 
determine  their  value.  At  the  proper  time 
if  all  is  well,  I  will  inform  you  of  this 
year’s  development.  hiram  j.  fresley. 
Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

This  is  interesting  evidence,  tending  to 
show  that  the  “Commersoni  Violet” 
potato,  which  is  already  declared 
identical  with  the  German  “Blue 
Giant”  and  Scotch  “Trochie  Giant” 
varieties  of  Solanum  tuberosum 
or  culinary  potato,  is  only  a 
sport,  liable  to  occur  wherever  the  latter 
is  cultivated.  The  Venezuelan  form 
would  probably  be  considered  nearer  the 
primitive  potato  than  the  others  as  it 
occurs  in  regions  native  to  S.  tuberosum, 
though  our  correspondent  finds  it  quite 
similar  to  the  Violet  Commersoni  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country. 

Friend  Presley,  however,  appears  to 
mistake  our  language  in  regard  to  hybrid¬ 
izing  Commersoni  with  the  common 
potato.  What  we  tried  to  say  was  that 
Commersoni,  so  far,  appeared  to  resist 
crossing  with  Tuberosum  and  that 
though  fruits  or  seeds  balls  formed 
when  pollen  was  transferred  from  one 
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to  the  other,  no  viable  seed  had  been 
reported  either  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  A  myriad  of  failures  in  hybri¬ 
dizing  experiments  does  not  indicate 
impossibility  of  crossing,  but  only  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  performance  of  the  act  or 
in  securing  the  needed  vital  conditions 
for  successful  seed  production.  If  he 
has  secured  true  hybrids  between  these 
diverse  species  he  has  something  of 
great  botanical  interest,  with  also  possi¬ 
bilities  for  commercial  value.  Exper¬ 
iments  that  fail  in  California,  Europe 
and  New  Jersey  may  well  come  to  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  in  Michigan,  where 
potatoes  are  known  to  thrive  exception¬ 
ally  well.  w.  v.  f. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


Bigger  Crops 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work — Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
things  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
using  the  guaranteed 

“Acme' 


All  Steel 

Lightest 

Riding 

Harrow 

Built. 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

„  TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  fine,  smooth  seed 
bed  It  prepares.  In  al  1  sol  Is.  under  all  conditions: 
How  the  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil, 
chopping  the  bnrled  sod  or  trash  but  never 
dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  aU 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  It  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington.  N.  J. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  TTwo  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
er*  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.OOom- 
b  i  n  e  d 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


Wh  e  e  1 
noe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder, 
shown  here, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  New  York. 

icon  SPRING  FlROf 

Hade  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-hlgh,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  ' 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Home  Waier  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 


r&ifle  water  to  any  height.  In  %aj 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
ex  puns  o  or  trouble  to  operate.  Freo 
Catalog  gives  valuable  saggutiou*.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guaraotoo 
faotloa.  W  rite  today. 


DEMING 

Hand,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers 

for  the  poultryman,  fruit¬ 
grower,  farmer  and  orchar- 
aist.  Each  type  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Every  style  built  as  strong 
and  serviceable  as  it’s 
possible  to  build  It. 
Working  parts  of 
brass  to  resist  chemical 
action— 18  different  styles. 

Write  for  Nineteen  Eight 
Catalogue  and  "Expert 
Testimony”— free.  Much 
1  n  them  you  should  know. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
615 Depot  St.,  Salem.  Ohio 


NWEJI  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  Raw  Yoit  Ctt» 


"SAN  JOSE” 

SCALE  OIL. 

My  “  SAN-U-ZAY  ”  oil  has  all  the  good 
Qualities  of  any  other  oil  and  none  of  the  bad 
ones.  You  can  buy  it  for  35c.  to  30e.  a 
gallon.  One  gallon  of  my 

“CONCENTRATED  EMULSIFIER,” 

blended  with  5  to  15  gallons  of  kerosene, 
crude  oil  or  paraffin  oil  will  make  a  good 
emulsion.  All  that  is  reauired  is  an  empty 
barrel  and  a  paddle.  Price  50c.  to  55c.  a 
gallon.  Send  for  printed  matter. 

T.  T.  SOUTHWICK,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  Jose  Scale, 

of  Trees,  as  well  as  shield  lice,  blood  lice  and  other 
Insects  prevented  by  painting  trunks  of  trees  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM. 

Used  to  PRESERVE  WOOD  against  rot  and  decay, 
and  also  to  exterminate  CHICKEN  LICE  and 
MITES,  since  1875.  Circulars  free. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying — The 

"AutO-Pop”  nozzli 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  M  Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co,,  B8jvst.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE,  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprajs  Everything — trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
somplete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPFLER,Rox45,Hightstown,N.J. 


FENCE 


Strongest 1 
Made- — — 

IiMadeof  High  Carbon  Doublo  Strength' 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. « 

COILED  8PRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box^g63  Winchester,  Indiana' 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

-The  “  “ 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
.practical  fruit  grow- 
*  ers  we  were  using  common 
i  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
|  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks 


Hard  Work  Easy 


Attach  to 
any  walking: 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plowwith  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put  j 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  6t.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


All 
No-  9 
Wire 


A  Fence 
ol 


Big  Wires 

is  a  money  saver,  it  outlasts  the 
little  wire  fence. 

Empire 


fence  Is  all  big  wires  andallsteel. 

See  the  weave— how 
It  ad  justs  for  weather 

- -  changes.  Can’t  slip, 

can’t  break,  stands  up  straight 
In  heat  and  cold.  Longest  lived 
fence  made.  Factory  prices  direct 
to  you.  Got  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 

8tock  or  runaway  teams 
may  run  into  a  Page 
Fence— or  trees  may  full 
across  and  crush  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  the 
horizontal  bars  in  Page 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un¬ 
der  high  tension  —  give 
and  tuke  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catnlog  tells  more  fea¬ 
tures  about  Page  Fence. 

W  rite  for  it. 

Tage  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  717,  Adrian,  Nich. 


=s  =» 


Y  —  V 

m 

•tsgg.l 


The  Best 
Fencing 

for  farmers’ needs,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  sub- 
r  stantial— and  the  cheapest,  are 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES.  Catalogue  free. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE 

GYCLOHE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Dawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 
est  y oo.  W rite  for  i  t  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


EASY  TO  BUY 

Superior  Fences,  absolutely 
strongest  And  best  made.  Only 
heavy  gauge  8,  9  and  10  Illgrli 
Carbon  Coiled  Spring* 

Steel  Wire  used.  Liberal  terms. 

Low  prices.  Write  for  Uree  Pata 
log  and  full  information. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FE\CE  CO. 
Dept.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 
MADE.  DURABLE. 

STRONGEST.! 
MOST  EFFECTIVE,  . 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  US 
RODS  YOU 
rCAN  USE.  WE  NAME 
PRICE  DELIVERED. 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 
BLOC*  65 
•KANSAS  CITY.  MO, 


THE 

“Farmer’s  Favorite” 

Cooker  for  Preparing  Spraying 
|i|  Mixtures  and  for  Sugar  Making 
Just  what  is  needed  by  every 
fruit  grower  and  farmer.  It’s 
cheap  and  economical,  and  can 
be  used  for  many  other  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  preserving  fruit, 
sterilizing  milk  cans,  scalding 
poultry,  etc.  We  guarantee  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

MFG.  CO.,  BOX  C,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


'SCALECIDE’ 


m\ 

\NO*  \ 


MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  *nugiM!t 

\  November  17  ’07,  says ;  ‘  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 

to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
r®®.n  ^es^e.,  ani  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 

adding’  water  ^  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 

„  prices:  *l-°0:  5 gal. ,  53.25;  10  gal..  6.00;  50 gal.  bbl.,  825.00,  P.  O.  B. 

our  factory .  Order  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free  sample. _ 

® t  G- PRATT  CO.,  Mfc.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — Here  is  a  man  who  knows 
good  eating  when  he  tastes  it : 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  whether  they  ever  ate  any  scalded 
cream?  In  the  Winter,  when  we  have  but 
little  milk,  my  wife  sets  the  milk  in  pans 
until  the  cream  rises,  then  puts  it  on  the 
stove  and  scalds ;  does  not  let  it  boil,  then 
skims  the  cream  off.  You  can  use  it  on 
pancakes  or  on  bread  with  maple  syrup  or 
jelly.  It  would  be  fine  on  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  baked  apples  with  a  little  sugar. 
It  is  fine  on  apple  pie.  j.  h.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  scalded  cream  is  dangerous  for 
people  who  are  inclined  to  put  on  flesh. 
It  induces  them  to  eat  too  much.  I  use 
milk— partly  skimmed  at  that.  A  few 
years  ago  I  saw  a  man  about  my  height 
trying  to  get  through  the  door  of  a 
car.  He  was  so  fleshy  that  he  had  to 
turn  about  and  twist  through  on  the 
principle  of  a  screw  before  he  could 
enter.  How  he  ever  got  out  again  with¬ 
out  taking  off  his  coat  I  cannot  say. 
That  frightened  me,  and  it  is  skimmed 
milk  and  baked  apples  in  large  supply 
with  an  abundance  of  exercise  for  my 
share.  For  those  who  like  cream  and 
don’t  care  how  meaty  they  become 
cream  is  something  to  hold  homes  to¬ 
gether. 

I  have  not  said  much  about  baked 
apples  lately^  since  people  who  have  no 
apples  write  and  ask  me  to  enjoy  them 
in  silence.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  a  day  during  which  I  do  not  eat 
eight  or  10.  Our  girls  bake  a  big  pan¬ 
ful  usually  four  times  a  week.  My  idea 
of  duty  to  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  is  to  start  off  at  breakfast  with 
two  good  baked  apples,  and  follow  it  up 
through  the  day  whenever  you  feel  like 
one.  Eat  two  or  three  more  at  supper, 
and  before  you  go  to  bed  get  three 
more  good  ones.  I  know  we  are  told 
that  raw  apples  are  better,  but  I  think 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  teeth.  I  have 
just  counted  74  jars  of  fruit  preserves 
in  the  pantry,  so  we  could  stand  quite  a 
siege. 

One  thing  that  makes  me  thoughtful 
is  the  way  people  are  eating  nuts.  In 
hundreds  of  families  the  habit  is  grow¬ 
ing  of  making  an  entire  meal  now  and 
then  of  bread  and  butter  and  nuts.  I  ! 
see  people  making  sandwiches  out  of 
buttered  bread  with  meats  of  walnuts  or  | 
pecans  between.  I  find  people  offering 
to  wager  that  they  can  live  six  months 
on  nuts,  cereals,  milk  and  eggs,  and  out¬ 
work  and  outlive  people  of  their  own 
age  who  stuff  all  the  meat  they  choose. 

I  believe  they  could  make  good.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  nut  eating  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  popular  scientific  teaching — the 
continual  showing  that  many  of  our 
nuts  contain  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
food  as  meat.  Here  is  a  tip  for  young 
men  who  want  a  paying  business  25 
years  hence.  Let  them  think  what  the 
demand  for  nuts  will  be  by  that  time. 
This  is  no  fad,  but  as  sure  as  you  live 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  edible  nuts.  I  surely  believe 
that  a  grove  of  walnuts,  improved  hick- 
ans  or  pecans  well  cared  for  will  be  a 
sure  life  preserver  for  the  future. 
Chestnuts  do  not  seem  to  me  so  sure, 
but  I  could  consider  my  children  safer 
with  a  good  nut  grove  than  with  a 
bunch  of  government  bonds.  They 
would  be  safer,  for  the  orchard  would 
make  them  work  before  it  would  work 
for  them. 

I  expect  our  folks  are  a  little  old- 
fashioned  with  regard  to  training  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  they 
had  a  hard  time  when  young  and  were 
not  allowed  many  privileges — therefore 
their  children  shall  have  easier  times. 

I  hen  they  proceed  to  spoil  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  nice  theory.  Father  scrimps 
and  denies  in  order  that  Billy  may  go 
to  high  school  have  a  wheel  and 
keep  up  with  the  richer  boys.  Mother 
wears  her  old  clothes  until  they  are 
threadbare,  and  her  fingers  until  the 
bones  show  so  that  Mary  may  be 
petted  and  pampered.  These  young 
folks  go  sailing  about  the  coun- 
try,  often  in  questionable  com¬ 
pany,  without  home  authority  or  respect 
for  their  parents.  I  was  at  a  home  once 
where  there  were  two  great  stout  girls 
lolling  about.  I  knew  these  people  were 
not  in  good  circumstances,  and  after 
supper  of  course  I  expected  to  see  those 
girls  clear  the  table  and  wash  the  dishes. 
Not  much!  Not  while  mother  was  will¬ 
ing!  !  hey  sat  still  and  .the  tired  mother 
proceeded  to  do  the  work.  By  way  of 
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apology  she  weakly  stated  that  the  dish 
water  might  make  the  girl’s  hands 
rough  and  soiled !  What  in  this  world 
is  the  human  hand  for,  I’d  like  to 
know  ?  I  felt  like  taking  that  dish¬ 
water  and  sousing  it  right  over  those 
lazy  girls.  Their  mother  in  trying  to 
keep  their  hands  smooth  had  made  their 
hearts  rough. 

Now  as  I  look  over  my  own  make¬ 
up  I  can  see  knot-holes  and  shaky  tim¬ 
bers  that  were  put  there  in  childhoood. 
They  may  be  painted  or  varnished  over, 
but  I  know  they  are  there,  and  that  they 
wouldn’t  be  there  had  influences  been 
different  40  years  ago.  No  child  that 
I  have  to  do  with  will  have  putty  in 
the  knot-holes  or  paint  over  the  rotten 
places  of  character  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
consider  real  respect  for  honest  labor  as 
the  true  foundation  of  character.  When 
a  man  sneers  at  a  “hired  man”  he 
sneers  at  me,  for  I  had  to  work  for 
some  years  as  a  farm  hand.  When  peo¬ 
ple  show  contempt  for  those  who  do 
homely  work  with  their  hands  they  in¬ 
clude  all  our  folks.  Our  children  are 
expected  to  work.  Each  has  some  little 
duty  to  perform — not  in  the  way  of 
drudgery  but  as  an  equivalent  for  home 
and  what  home  means.  I  wouldn’t  have 
man  or  woman  or  child  over  10  around 
me  who  couldn’t  on  occasion  cook  a 
good  meal,  harness  a  horse  or  plant  and 
care  for  a  tree.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
have  a  child  who  did  not  have  a  living 
pet  of  some  sort  or,  during  the  year,  do 
some  unselfish  thing  for  others.  We 
keep  our  children  as  close  to  home  as 
we  can.  That’s  the  place  for  a  child, 
and  where  else  can  you  do  it  save  in 
the  country? 

Every  little  snowstorm  is  followed 
by  a  rain,  which  rushes  off  the  frozen 
ground — and  leaves  a  gulley  on  the  hills. 
We  shall  have  to  put  many  patches  on 
the  face  of  the  farm  later.  Our  peach 
buds  are  O.  K.  up  to  date.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  all  right,  and  the  Cow- 
horn  turnips  have  rotted — as  they  ought 
to.  As  for  the  Alfalfa — I  hope  to  see  a 
fair  stand  of  it.  Our  pruning  is  pretty 
well  done.  Now  comes  hauling  the 
year’s  supply  of  wood  down  and  haul¬ 
ing  forest  leaves,  coal  ashes  or  any¬ 
thing  we  can  get  to  put  around  the 
trees.  When  the  ground  is  fit  for  plow¬ 
ing  we  want  to  have  spraying  and  all 
such  jobs  off  our  hands.  We  are  start¬ 
ing  onion  seed  in  Florida  again  this 
season.  Charlie  lost  his  crop  last  year, 
but  this  season  he  has  already  sown 
Prizetaker  and  Bermuda  seed,  and  if 
they  get  through  will  ship  the  seedlings 
north  in  early  May.  h.  w.  c. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widea  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .’.  Havana,  HI. 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

■Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  URGE  HAY  CROPS 

A  ^  Clark’s  Reversible 


Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

f/>  r  \\li  ‘^i.SrwnrnD  » 1  't  * 

yL 


«^>?SENDFOR 
//  CIRCULARSTO  THE 


$0 

NO  ty 
MORE/ 

USE 
,—3  FOR. 

C_>  PLOW. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horsi 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disk 

His  R0V-  Disk  Plow  cuts 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep, 


CUTAWAY 
HARROW,  E5' 

S’CO.J-  q: 

|  HICGANUM,  — 

'conn.  U.s. A., 


fefif  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  ] 

"S&'  TnAa  in.,  wide.  All  Clark's  im 
KM/tSsy  chines  will  kill  witch-gras: 

'.i  wild  mustard,  eharloel 
'  hardhaek,  sunflower,  mill 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foi 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Maiu  St..  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


A  HU  i 


that  often  saves  its 
cost  and  more  in  a  single 
day  or  season.  Even  if  you 
could  depend  on  having  fair  weath¬ 
er  throughout  your  haying  season  the 
saving  of  time  a  Johnston  Tedder  will 
afford  soon  pays  its  cost  and  better  still 
it  makes  possible  better  hay  which  means 
a  better  selling  price.  You  can  make  hay 
whether  the  sun  shines  or  not.  Made  of  steef. 
angle  and  pipe  construction,  it  is  the  lightest 
but  strongest  tedder  on  the  market.  No  two 
lorks  touch  ground  at  same  time;  works  with¬ 


out  jar  or 
strain.  Dura¬ 
ble,  compact,  runs 
light— works  right.  A  tool 
you  can’t  afford  to  be  without— a 
friend  in  need— indeed.  Let  us  send  our 
1908  Book  of  Johnston  Farm  Tools.  It’s  free 
and  tells  why  Johnston  machines  will  save  you 
money.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.. 

Box  10.  Batavia,  N,  Y. 


ALL 
STEEL 
TEDDER 


OUden  tightens  Labor 


You  can’t  afford  to  over- 
look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car-  V/l 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car- 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  tend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 
tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never 


Louden 


m 


any  bind-  ...  -* 

-  ^Carrieii 


ingon  the  track;  the  sim¬ 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope. 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Bam  Door., 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav- . 
ing  hardware  specialties^, 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairlield,  Iowa* 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber ' 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  you  can  do  it  bettor  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
J  our  help.  — 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


_:A  A  15-year-old 
boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
,  Two  hands  cut 
^  5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  milfs  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed.  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Docs  and  Diumond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Scud  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
nnd  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Com  and  Feed 
Mills,  Planers,  Shingle  Mills.  Wood  Snws  and  Water 
Wheels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILL  MI  G.  CO.,  Box  303.  BKIDGLPORT,  ALA. 


The  One  Roller-Bearing  Spreader 

I  here  are  many  spreaders  and  so*called  spreaders.  You  may  wonder 
which  one  to  buy.  You  don’t  want  a  machine  that  you  will  lay  up  in 

the  shed  for  good  after  a  few  months.  But 
there’s  danger  of  it.  We  believe  we  can 
help  you  to  choose  wisely.  We  have  been 
over  all  the  “features”  of  all  the  new 
spreaders  in  the  29  years  we  have  been 
evolving 

The  SUCCESS 

Spreader.  It  has  always  been  the  leading 
spreader.  It  was  the  gold  medal  machine 
at  Norfolk.  It  controls  patents  on  the  best 
adapted  appliances.  It  has  tried  and  discarded  scores  of  devices  that  proved  not 
to  be  the  best.  It  runs  at  least  a  horse  lighter  than  any  other  spreader. 

The  Only  Completely  Roller  -  Bearing  Spreader 

.  *s.  practically  unbreakable.  No  other  spreader  is  so  simple,  so  direct  and 

positive  in  its  workings,  or  so  easily  controlled.  We  are  building  for  the  whole 
country,  and  we  build  it  to  last — with  right  care — a  farmer’s  lifetime. 

Isn’t  that  your  kind  of  a  spreader?  Write  for  catalog  and  get  the  proof. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Roller 
Bearings  on 
Wheels,  on 
Beater,  and 
Beater  Drive. 


NEW  STEEL 
ROOFING 

$1  so  PER 

ioo 


Most  Durable  and 
Economical  Known 

not  taint  rain  water.  Makes 


Easy  to  put  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care w> 
outlast  any  other  kind.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven 
virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  anv  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding.  r  .? 
PROOF  AND  LIGHTNING-PROOF.  Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  wm 
•V  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect.  Br ®n  „  „ V  nj 

9  i  .50  is  onr  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24  in.  wine  amui 
in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  Corrugated.  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long.  5  1 .75.  For  25c  per  square 
additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  ft  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding,  PER  SQUARE,  S2.00.  Fine  steel 
Beaded  Ceiling.  PER  SOUARE,  S2.00.  Also  furnish  Standing  Seam  and  "V”  Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices 
U/F  PAY  TUC  FDFIRUT  to  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla..  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other 

«»-  THI  inc.rnl.luni  points  on  application.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

We  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad.  C.  O.  D.,with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us  25  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash ;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  repre¬ 
sented, we  will  cheorfully  refund  your  deposit.  ASK  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  C.  K.  67  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing.  Eave 
Troughs,  Wire  Pipe.  Fencing.  Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  evervthing  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  COODS  AT  SHERIFF-*?’  AND  RECEIVERS’  SALES 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts., Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lOHi  francs.  Remitrin  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
20  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Score  another  for  the  apple.  Report  is  made  of  a 
flock  of  19  Maine  hens  that  “have  laid  15  to  18  eggs 
per  day  all  Winter.”  These  hens  have  eaten  nine 
barrels  of  apples  this  Winter,  and  the  owner  credits 
the  eggs  to  apples.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mrs. 

Hen  as  a  member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

* 

This  week  two  Bay  State  Yankees,  Smith  and 
Briggs,  tell  us  how  they  do  much  with  little.  Now 
let  no  man  think  he  can  start  in  without  training  and 
do  what  these  men  have  done.  Smith  is  certainly 
two-thirds  hen,  and  Briggs  is  75  per  cent  garden. 
They  do  it  because  they  know  how,  and  have  things 
arranged  so  as  to  save  labor  and  steps.  Head  work 
always  did  beat  heel  work. 

* 

On  page  176  a  Montana  reader  asked  why  the  east- 
-ern  fruit  growers  do  not  organize  for  selling  fruit. 
We  are  ready  to  print  the  answers.  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  the  Piedmont  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Crozet,  Va.  This  will 
be  organized  and  conducted  like  the  western  organi¬ 
zation,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  prove  successful. 

* 

The  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association 
has  decided  to  expose  and  prosecute  all  breeders  who. 
are  caught  defrauding  buyers  in  the  registration  of 
animals  or  other  forms  of  misrepresentation.  Charles 
L.  Hill,  whose  article  is  found  on  page  218,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  If  Mr.  Hill  will  see  that  this 
plan  is  enforced  he  will  do  great  service  to  breeders. 
What  an  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  when  they  ran  from  this  Dawley 
case.  Instead  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  the 

horns  caught  them  and  tossed  them  over  the  fence. 

* 

This  week  we  add  four  names  to  the  blacklist  of 
New  York  Senators.  While  election  is  eight  months 
off  we  start  this  week  on  the  campaign  to  keep  those 
15  men  at  home,  where  they  can  become  acquainted 
with  their  families.  Farmers  in  Chenango  and  Mad¬ 
ison  counties  have  a  double  problem  to  work  out. 
Mr.  Allds  represents  Chenango  and  Mr.  Gates  Madison 
at  present.  Under  the  new  apportionment  these 
counties  are  in  one  district.  Drop  them  both  and  put 
up  some  farmer.  As  one  friend  suggests,  a  practical 
farmers  whose  fingers  are  too  stiff  to  milk  any 
longer  would  be  a  good  one !  The  “cow”  at  Albany 

has  already  been  milked  pretty  hard. 

* 

Once  upon  a  time  at  a  county  fair  a  man  exhibited 
a  “new  and  rare  plant.”  There  were  fair-sized  toma¬ 
toes  growing  at  the  top  and  small  potatoes  growing  at 
the  roots.  There  was  no  question  about  it — both  pota¬ 
toes  and  tomatoes  had  evidently  been  produced  by 
that  one  plant.  The  man  made  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Here  was  a  revolution  in  agriculture.  You 
could  plant  your  seeds  as  you  now  plant  potatoes.  A 
hardy  plant  would  grow  up  and  produce  a  large  crop 
of  tomatoes  for  the  cannery,  while  the  roots  were 
developing  a  large  potato  crop.  No  wonder  that  when 
he  mentioned  50  cents  a  seed  people  thought  him  more 
of  a  philanthropist  than  shark.  Now  the  truth  was 
that  the  plant  was  grafted.  An  expert  had  fitted  a 
tomato  vine  to  a  potato  stalk  and  had  by  great  skill 
secured  a  union.  While  this  is  not  often  done  it  is 
quite  possible,  since  potato  and  tomato  belong  to  the 
same  family.  Of  course  the  seeds  from  such  a  plant 
never  would  grow  other  plants  with  potatoes  at  the 
roots,  hut  probably  nine-tenths  of  those  who  saw  the 
plant  believed  it  possible. 
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We  promised  to  have  those  libel  suits  tried  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  have  kept  our  word.  We  ordered 
them  on  the  calendar  for  March,  and  they  have  been 
printed.  It  is  the  business  of  Dawley,  the  plaintiff, 
to  do  this,  but  he  made  no  move  to  do  it,  and  so  we 
went  ahead  and  tried  to  force  the  suits  against  our¬ 
selves  !  To  do  this  we  had  to  serve  notice  of  trial 
on  Dawley  and  pay  the  fees  to  the  county  clerk  to 
have  the  cases  put  on  the  calendar.  If  this  were  not 
done  the  cases  never  would  come  on  for  trial.  Daw¬ 
ley  did  not  do  it,  however,  yet  he  says  he  is 
seeking  vindication.  Governor  Hughes  has  been 
writing  our  readers  that  the  case  will  be  tried  “in  a 
few  weeks,”  as  an  excuse  for  not  investigating  the 
case.  We  expect  him,  therefore,  to  force  Dawley  into 
court  with  his  suits,  and  we  now  wait  for  him  to  do 
so.  Meanwhile  we  call  attention  to  the  letters  on 
page  250. 

* 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  man  like  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  in  the  cabinet.  He  not  only  favors 
parcels  post  and  postal  savings  hanks,  but  comes  out 
openly  and  advocates  them.  If  there  were  more  such 
men  in  Congress  the  people  would  stand  a  better 
show  of  getting  what  belongs  to  them.  New  York  cer¬ 
tainly  has  two  stars  in  the  L^nited  States  Senate. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  more  ridiculously 
represented  where  it  ought  to  he  strongest.  One  of 
our  readers  in  Allegheny  Co.  wrote  Senators  Platt 
and  Dcpew  and  Congressman  Edward  W.  Vreeland, 
asking  them  to  work  and  vote  for  parcels  post.  Here 
is  Mr.  Platt’s  illuminating  reply : 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  27,  and  thank 

you  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  your  views  upon 
the  aubjecte  of  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
bank. 

Yours  truly, 


He  is  very  thankful.  No  doubt  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  him  in  his  express  business.  Then  comes 
Senator  Depew : — 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
January  27th.  end  shall  give  the  matter  my 
earnest  attention 


Now  the  great  question  is  whether  Senator  Platt’s 
“thanks”  are  more  valuable  than  Senator  Depew’s 
“earnest  attention.”  We  don’t  consider  either  one 
worth  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp.  Congressman 
Vreeland  did  not  even  reply  to  the  letter,  and  thus 
said  more  than  either  Senator.  We  wish  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  these  Senators  by  popular  ballot.  The 
papers  would  fit  them  to  a  dot  on  the  i  if  there  was 
any  way  to  reach  them  directly,  and  New  York  would 
cease  to  be  the  most  ridiculously  represented  State  in 
the  Senate. 

* 

The  telephone  companies  ought  to  be  the  strongest 
advocates  of  parcels  post.  With  a  cheap  package  ser¬ 
vice  through  the  mails  the  telephones  would  be  largely 
used  for  ordering  goods.  As  one  farmer  in  New 
York  writes: 

I  have  a  telephone.  I  am  six  miles  from  Syracuse,  a 
mail  carrier  at  the  door  every  day,  and  I  know  parcels 
post  would  help  me,  also  the  telephone  company. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  man  would  be  helped  by 
parcels  post.  The  expense  to  the  government  would 
not  be  greatly  increased,  since  the  mail  wagon  now 
comes — probably  with  a  light  load.  Practically  the 
entire  revenue  from  increased  sale  of  stamps  would 
be  clear  gain. 

* 

What’s  becFme  of  our  worthy  friend  Brother 
Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman?  He  is  usually 
very  prompt  to  answer  practical  questions,  yet  we 
have  asked  the  following  twice  before  without  re¬ 
sponse  ! 

We  ask  you  now.  Mr.  Tucker,  if  Dawley  is  buying  copies 
of  your  paper  which  contain  articles  in  defense  of  him? 
If  so,  is  he  paying  for  them  with  State  money ;  We  ask 
these  questions  advisedly,  because  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Tucker,  he  has  at  different  times  in  the  past  bought  copies 
of  your  paper,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  State  money  on 
vouchers  signed  by  you  or  your  authorized  employees.  You 
know  this  to  be  true,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  we  now  challenge 
you  to  deny  it. 

Since  we  asked  that  a  silence  deep  and  profound 
has  fallen  upon  The  Country  Gentleman.  Not  a  word 
even  about  “yellow  journalism.”  Dawley’s  agents  are 
now  circulating  the  story  that  all  that  cuts  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  that  Dawley  gave  The  Country  Gentleman  a 
job  of  printing  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  wanted.  While  that 
hasn’t  much  to  do  with  the  question  whether  Dawley 
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bought  grade  cows  from  Squiers  and  sold  them  as 
purebred  to  Rogers,  we  would  all  like  to  have  Brother 
Tucker  tell  us  what  this  job  was.  Let  Brother 
Tucker  tell  the  story. 

* 

Several  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  offering  what 
they  call  a  special  guarantee.  When  a  farmer  buys 
a  good-sized  lot  of  fertilizer  the  manufacturer  offers 
to  send  a  representative  who,  with  the  farmer,  will 
select  a  fair  sample.  This  is  to  be  sent  to  some  chem¬ 
ist  for  analysis — usually  to  one  selected  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  If  this  chemist  reports  a  deficiency  in  the 
goods  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  make  it  good  in 
money.  At  first  thought  this  seems  a  plausible  propo¬ 
sition,  but  what  objection  can  there  be  to  making  the 
experiment  station  analyses  the  basis  for  settlement? 
It  is  unlawful  to  sell  a  fertilizer  that  falls  below  the 
guaranteed  amounts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen.  The  records  made  for  the  past  20  years 
show  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  careful 
manufacturer  should  put  out  goods  continuously  be¬ 
low  grade  in  all  three  elements.  The  figures  printed 
in  the  station  bulletins  are  the  best  safeguard  a  farmer 
can  have  because  they  give  a  record  of  the  character 
of  the  manufacturer.  It  may  not  follow  that  a  brand 
of  fertilizer  with  the  highest  analysis  may  prove  best 
for  a  certain  crop  because  the  quality  of  the  chemicals 
and  the  way  they  are  mixed  or  blended  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  told  in  figures.  When,  however,  year  after 
year  certain  brands  fall  short  of  the  guarantee,  we 
have  evidence  that  something  is  wrong.  We  should 
go  by  the  station’s  figures,  and  if  in  any  doubt  apply 
to  the  director  for  personal  help. 

* 

As  is  well  known,  the  agricultural  societies  of  New 
York  claim  to  represent  the  farmers.  When  they 
argue  that  the  real  working  farmers  of  New  York 
will  uphold  race  track  gambling  these  societies  ought 
to  he  repudiated.  Our  correspondent,  J.  Grant 
Morse,  puts  it  well  in  the  Utica  Observer: 

The  fact  is  that  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State 
are  not  composed  of  farmers,  or  “agriculturists,”  if  you 
please.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  officers  of  these 
associations  are  the  hotel  keepers  and  business  men  of 
the  town,  with  a  one-horse  lawyer  thrown  in  to  act  as 
secretary.  If  there  is  an  “agriculturist”  in  the  bunch  his 
“agricultural”  proclivities  consist  of  an  old.  broken-down 
trotting-bred  stallion,  which  he  offers  for  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  community.  In  my  county  (Madison) 
these  conditions  prevail,  and.  while  the  race  track  of  the 
"Fair  Grounds”  is  kept  in  prime  condition,  a  man  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals  who  would  con¬ 
fine  one  of  his  cows  to  the  “stalls”  provided  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  use  of  show  cattle. 

Now  we  want  to  be  entirely  fair.  There  are  some 
actual  farmers  in  these  societies,  but  as  a  rule  the 
men  who  come  forward  as  representatives  do  very 
little  work  on  a  farm.  For  such  men  to  claim  that 
the  real  farmers  of  this  State  are  not  in  favor  of 
killing  off  gambling  is  both  an  insult  and  an  injury 
to  farming.  No  matter  how  they  feel  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  State  aid  for  their  fairs,  the  farmers  should 
repudiate  any  man  who  puts  them  in  a  false  position. 

BREVITIES. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  wisdom. 

Sheep  in  an  old  cemetery.  Would  yon  object  to  that 
sort  of  a  lawn  mower? 

In  1906  3,574,666  telephone  and  other  poles  were  sold 
in  this  country  for  $9,471,171. 

On  page  234  is  a  question  about  macadamized  roads — 
cost,  benefits,  taxes,  etc.  Can  you  answer  it? 

If  some  of  these  plausible  rogues  who  write  letters 
asking  people  to  invest  in  wildcat  stocks  would  advocate 
worthy  things,  what  a  world  we  would  have. 

It  will  interest  our  Florida  readers  to  hear  of  the  snow 
in  northern  New  York.  People  carry  a  shovel  in  the 
sleigh  to  dig  out  when  they  meet  another  team. 

A  new  swindle  is  reported  from  Dakota.  A  city  man 
advertises  that  he  can  sell  your  farm  and  charges  you  50 
cents  an  acre  for  advertising  it.  Strange  to  say  he  has 
taken  plenty  of  money  from  western  farmers  on  this 
game. 

Mr.  John  M.  Jamison  of  Ohio  says  he  is  plowing  his  old 
Alfalfa  fields,  and  will  grow  a  crop  of  peas  for  a  canning 
factory,  seeding  again  to  Alfalfa  when  the  peas  are  off. 
Next  week  a  New  Y’ork  pea  grower  will  tell  how  he 
handles  the  crop. 

Two  farmers  in  New  Jersey  burned  brush  on  their  own 
farms  without  permission  from  the  State  authorities. 
Some  one  complained  of  them,  and  they  were  fined  $50 
each.  They  appealed,  but  the  judge  has  upheld  the  ver¬ 
dict — and  the  fines  stand. 

A  member  of  the  English  Parliament  has  introduced 
a  bill  designed  to  get  people  up  earlier  in  the  morning. 
Clocks  and  watches  are  to  he  advanced  one  hour  and  20 
minutes,  so  that  people  who  get  up  at  seven  by  the  clock 
will  really  he  up  at  six ! 

A  western  friend  who  came  from  the  old  country  says 
such  a  thing  as  the  long  delay  over  this  cattle  case  could 
not  occur  in  Europe.  It  would  have  to  he  settled  over 
there.  The  one  great  point  of  advantage  in  this  country 
is  the  chance  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  land  of  his 
own.  Otherwise  the  monarchies  give  better  protection. 
If  land  were  free  they  would  not  be  monarchies;  if  it 
were  restricted  in  this  country  we  would  not  live  in  a 
Republic. 


Yours  very  truly, 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  Reports 

for  1907,  1906,  1905,  1904  on  the 

Relative  Cheapness  of  High  and  Low  Priced  Fertilizers. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1906,  1905  and  1904 
contain  the  analyses  of  some  eight  hundred  samples  of  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  (samples 
taken  in  the  market).  In  these  reports  of  analyses  the  MAPES  MANURES  are  given  the 
highest  valuation  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  valuations;”  no  benefit  is 
received  by  the  MAPES  MANURES  for  the  superior  and  more  costly  forms  of  Potash, 
as  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  (eight  cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.), 
nor  of  the  superior  forms  in  Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Animal  Bone  Flour,  of  Nitrogen, 
Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  etc. 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength 


Year. 

Official  nnmlier. 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

1904 

11775 

See  note*  Found 

12.17 

7.92 

6.51 

1905 

14191 

Found 

11.97 

8.44 

5.41 

1906 

16546 

Found 

12.73 

7.73 

4.56 

Average  3  years 

Guarantee 

12.29 

12 

8.03 

8 

5.50 

4 

Nearly  aU  soluble. 

•Ammonia  total  12.17,  insoluble  (organic)  0.43.  Phosphoric  acid,  total  7.92,  insoluble  2.14. 
Potash,  6.51.  AU  soluble. 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 


1904 

17757 

See  note*  Found 

6.52 

4.08 

3.10 

1905 

14374 

Found 

6.01 

4.54 

2.83 

1906 

16543 

Found 

6.56 

3.97 

2.45 

Average  3  years 

6.36 

4.20 

2.79 

Guarantee 

6 

4 

2 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  6.52.  insoluble  (organic)  0.19.  Phosphoric  acid  total.  4.08,  insoluble  1.22. 
Potash,  3.10.  All  soluble. 


Vegetable  or  Complete  for  Light  Soils 


1904 

11730 

See  note*  Found 

7.55 

8.16 

7.35 

1905 

14193 

Found 

6.48 

8.66 

7.41 

1906 

16541 

Found 

6.68 

8.53 

6.82 

Average  3  years 

6.90 

8.45 

7.19 

Guarantee 

6 

8 

6 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  7,55.  insoluble  (organic)  0.61.  Phosphoric  acid,  total,  8.16,  insoluble  1.99. 
Potash,  7.35.  All  soluble. 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand. 


Year. 

Official  number. 

Ammonia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid.  Potash. 

1904 

X Average  3  samples 

Found 

8.01 

5.44 

10.60 

1905 

i4441  See  note* 

Found 

7.89 

5.96 

11.08 

1906 

16704 

Found 

7.78 

5.69 

10.98 

Average  3  years 

.  7.89 

5.70 

10.89 

Guarantee 

7.50 

4.50 

10.50 

JStation  Number  1904  samples  11590—11913—12130. 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  7.89  insoluble  (organic)  1.85.  Phos.  acid  total  5.96  insol.  1.29.  Potash  11.08. 
All  soluble. 


1904 

1905 

1906 


Average  Soil,  Complete  Manure. 
11755  See  note*  Found  5.33 

14482  Found  5.08 

16527  Found  5.38 


7.55 

8.51 

8.62 


6.32 

5.43 

5.76 


Average  3  years  5.26  8.29  5.84 

Guarantee  5 _  8 _  5 

•Nearly  all  soluble. 

Ammonia  total  5.33  insoluble  (organic)  0.54.  Phos.  acid  total  7.75.  insol.  2.12.  Potash  6  32. 
All  soluble. 


Fine  Bone  Dissolved. 


1904  11851  See  note*  Found  3.53  15.76 

1905  14395  Found  3.52  15.53 

1906  16806  Found  3.92  16.71 

Average  3  years  3.66  16 

Guarantee  2.50  12 

•Ammonia  total  3.53,  insoluble  (organic)  2.09.  Phos.  acid  total,  15.76  insol.  0.92. 


Official  Analyses  Issued  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1907. 


Year  Number 

1907  19151  Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength 

1907  19010  Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength 

1907  19187  Vegetable  or  Complete  Manure  for  Light  Soils 

1907  19373  Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand 

1907  19298  Average  Soil  Complete  Manure  .... 


Ammonia  Phos.  Acid  Potash 

12.07  7.84  4.25 

6.01  3.94  2.14 

6.36  8.85  6.09 

7.60  5.25  11.43 

5.23  8.29  6.26 


“As  a  Rule,  Fertilizers  Which  Sell  at  a  Low  Price  are  Really  the  Most  Costly.” 

Page  55,  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1905: 

“As  a  rule,  fertilizers  which  sell  at  a  low  price  are  really  the  most  costly  if  we  regard  the  amount  of 

plant  food  in  them. 

1  ‘  Some  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut  by  reputable  manufacturers,  and  freely  bought  by  some 
farmers,  supply  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant  food  which  can  be  bought  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  other  brands  which  are  sold  in  the  same  places.  That  is,  in  buying  these  brands,  the  farmer  is  simply 
throwing  away  two-thirds  of  his  purchase  money.” 

The  MAPES  MANURES  in  this  Connecticut  Station  Report,  1905,  also  for  1904,  are  given  the  highest 
valuation  of  all  mixed  fertilizers,  samples  taken  in  the  market,  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “ valuations .” 
The  American  Agriculturist ,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  in  reviewing  this  report  for  1905,  states : 

‘  ‘  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  State  Report  again  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  urged — that  the  cheaper 
the  price  per  ton  of  a  commercial  fertilizer ,  the  higher  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  actual  Nitrogen ,  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Add  it  contains.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Jenkins  contends  some  farmers  are  not  getting 
the  benefit  from  fertilizers  that  they  might,  because  they  go  for  cheapness  instead  of  quality 

“  Exactly  600  commercial  fertilizers  and  waste  products  have  been  analyzed  and  tabulated.” 


“VALUATION”  OF  FERTILIZERS 


They  Fail  to  Determine  the  Quality  of  Goods.  Established  Reputation  the  Main  Security  to  the  Purchaser. 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director,  for  year  1895.  Issued  December,  1895. 

“The  valuations ,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  in  each  fertilizer  are  readily  available  to  farm  crops.  Chemical  examination  can  show  pretty  conclusively 
whether  this  is  true  in  respect  to  potash.  There  is  less  certainty  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  while  chemical  ex¬ 
amination,  as  it  is  usually  made,  gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  the  availability  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  mixed  goods.” 

“While  various  inferior  or  agriculturally  worthless  forms  of  nitrogen  are  in  the  market,  the  main  security 
of  purchasers  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  in  dealing  with  firms  which  have  an  established  reputation ,  and  in  avoiding 
‘cheap  7  goods  offered  by  irresponsible  parties.” — Page  39. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  GuanoCo. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branch,  239  STATE  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Descriptive  pamphlets  instiled  free. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TUB  FIRST  SPRING  DAY. 

I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet. 

If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate; 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  Crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one. 
Sing,  robin,  sing! 

I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  regarding  Spring. 

I  wonder  if  the  Spring  lide  of  this  year 
Will  bring  another  Spring  both  lost  and 
dear ; 

If  heart  and  spirit  will  find  hut  their 
Spring, 

Or  if  the  world  alone  will  bud  and  sing ; 
Sing,  hope  to  me  ! 

Sweet  notes,  my  hope ;  soft  notes  for  mem¬ 
ory. 

The  sap  will  surely  quicken  soon  or  late; 
The  tardiest  bird  will  twitter  to  a  mate. 
So  Spring  must  dawn  again  with  warmth 
and  bloom. 

Or  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come 
Sing,  voice  of  Spring ! 

Till  I,  too,  blossom  and  rejoice  and  sing. 

— Christina  Kossetti. 

* 

An  excellent  shampoo  mixture  is  made 
by  dissolving  tar  soap  in  boiling  water, 
a  quart  of  water  to  a  cake  of  soap.  It 
should  be  about  as  thick  as  mucilage 
when  cold.  Separate  the  hair,  pour  a 
few  drops  of  the  shampoo  on  the  scalp, 
and  rub  it  into  a  lather.  Rinse  thor¬ 
oughly,  first  with  warm  and  then  cold 
water,  and  be  sure  the  hair  is  properly 
dried  before  doing  it  up.  A  careful  rub¬ 
bing  and  massaging  of  the  scalp  should 
always  follow  a  shampoo. 

* 

Clam  shortcake  is  worth  trying.  Sift 
three  cups  of  Hour,  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of  sugar 
and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Work  in 
two  tablespoons  butter  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Add  enough  milk  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Split, 
butter  while  hot  and  serve  with  clam 
filling.  The  filling  is  made  as  follows : 
Clean  and  chop  fine  three  pints  of  raw 
clams.  Boil  the  clam  water  and  strain. 
Cook  the  chopped  clams  in  clam  water 
10  minutes.  Make  a  cream  sauce  by 
creaming  two  tablespoons  each  of  flour 
and  butter.  Cook  with  one-half  pint  of 
milk  and  one-half  pint  of  clam  water. 
Season  and  add  to  clams.  Place  in  be¬ 
tween  and  on  top  of  shortcake  and 
serve  hot. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  steamed  brown 
bread,  not  of  the  Boston  variety,  which 
affords  another  use  for  stale  bread.  Fill 
a  cup  with  bits  of  stale  bread — as  much 
as  you  can  press  into  it.  Pour  upon  the 
bread  all  the  warm  water  it  will  soak 
up,  adding  gradually  as  it  is  absorbed 
until  it  will  hold  no  more.  Pour  then 
into  your  mixing  bowl  and  add  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Dissolve  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  in  a  cup  of 
sour  milk,  stirring  to  a  brisk  foam,  and 
stir  into  the  soaked  bread.  Dissolve  an¬ 
other  half-teaspoonful  of  soda  in  half  a 
cupful  of  molasses  and  stir  to  a  foam. 
Lastly,  beat  into  the  mixture  in  the  bowl 
a  cupful  of  flour,  and  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cornmeal.  The  one  cupful  of 
flour  and  two  of  the  meal  should  have 
been  previously  well  stirred  together. 
Have  ready  greased  a  mold  with  a 
closely  fitting  top — also  greased.  Pour 
the  bread  into  this,  set  in  a  steamer  and 
cook  steadily  four  hours.  Dry  in  oven 
for  a  very  short  time  after  steaming. 

* 

A  good  many  young  girls  in  the  coltish 
period  feel  the  awkwardness  of  their  long 
arms  and  legs  to  an  uncomfortable  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  family  jokes  on  the  subject 
increase  their  diffidence,  and  often  turn 
their  youthful  shyness  to  active  misery. 
The  Atchison  Globe  remarks  thaf  the  tall 
young  girl  would  be  more  missed  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  one  to  dust  pictures,  lift 
things  off  high  shelves,  and  otherwise 
supply  the  place  of  a  step-ladder.  But 
sometimes  we  think  people  forget  that 
the  tall  young  girl  is  but  a  halflin,  as  the 
Scotch  would  describe  her  half-grown 


brother,  and  too  much  is  expected  of  her. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  spite 
of  her  size  and  effervescent  spirits  she 
has  not  attained  full  strength,  and  is 
still  building  up  her  bodily  frame,  and 
laying  in  reserve  stores  for  a  useful  ma¬ 
turity.  Many  a  worn  and  ailing  woman 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  ’woes  in  mis¬ 
use  of  youthful  strength,  and  the  busy, 
willing  daughter  should  not  be  overtaxed 
through  a  mistaken  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  her  young  helpfulness.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  training  the  young  to  properly 
directed  industry,  but  too  much  depends 
upon  the  mothers  of  our  race  to  risk 
the  blight  of  premature  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

* 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  get 
our  choice  in  Summer  wash  fabrics  at 
this  time  of  the  season,  so  far  as  city 
stores  are  concerned ;  the  prettiest  pat¬ 
terns  are  likely  to  be  gone  before  it  is 
time  to  wear  them.  If  we  can  lay  aside 
money  enough  to  do  the  bulk  of  our 
Summer  buying  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  we  shall  not  be 
likely  to  regret  it  later,  and  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  sewing  out  of  the  way  before  it  is 
warm  enough  to  begin  the  Spring  clean¬ 
ing.  Apart  from  the  usual  cambrics, 
ginghams,  chambrays,  lawns,  etc.,  there 
are  many  fine  cotton  fabrics  that  will 
make  charming  gowns  for  church  and 
extra  occasions.  One  of  these  is  called 
chiffon  lisse;  it  is  very  silky,  like  a  fine 
voile  or  wool  batiste  in  weave,  and  is  seen 
in  a  variety  of  pretty  stripes — blue  and 
white,  gray  and  white,  violet,  brown, 
etc.  It  costs  25  cents  a  yard.  The  cot¬ 
ton  voiles  are  plain  colors,  striped, 
checked  and  corded,  from  25  to  45  cents 
a  yard  as  a  rule,  though  we  have  seen 
them  as  low  as  15  or  18  cents  at  a  sale; 
they  are  heavier  than  the  chiffon  lisse. 
Mercerized  cotton  eolienne,  or  the  same 
in  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  silk,  gives 
a  satin  striped  or  dotted  effect  in  self 
colors;  mercerized  taffetas,  in  a  variety 
of  checks,  cost  25  cents  a  yard,  and  make 
up  very  nicely.  We  would  always  urge 
a  woman  living  in  the  country  to  have 
one  of  these  pretty  cotton  fabrics,  nicely 
made,  to  save  a  silk  or  wool  church  and 
visiting  dress  during  the  dusty  days  of 
Summer.  One  may  get  more  dust  into 
the  more  expensive  fabric  during  a  short 
drive  than  an  hour’s  work  will  remove; 
indeed,  there  are  many  dark  materials 
that  never  look  the  same  after  one  “dust 
bath.”  Another  very  serviceable  Sum¬ 
mer  material  is  the  rough  Shantung  pon¬ 
gee,  which  costs  all  the  way  from  about 
60  cents  to  $2  a  yard.  Rough  finished 
silks  seem  to  be  the  leading  favorites 
now,  and  a  good  many  of  the  smoother 
weaves  are  materially  reduced  in  price. 


The  most  trivial  tasks  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  noble,  gentle,  regal  spirit 
which  overrides  and  puts  aside  all  petty, 
paltry  feelings  and  which  elevates  all 
little  things. — Dean  Stanley. 


IN  winter  no  amount 
of  warm  clothing  will 
make  you  safe  if  your  vi¬ 
tality  is  low.  Warmth  inside 
is  what  you  must  have. 

Scott’s  Emulsian 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  supplies 
carbon  to  the  blood  and 
tissues  and  makes  you 
warm  and  comfortable  all 
over.  It  is  a  safeguard 
against  colds  and  all  the 
ills  that  follow  them. 

Small,  easily  taken  doses 
will  do  it. 

All  Druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


For  Rheumatism 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation,  and  giveselasticitytothemusclesand  joints. 

Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  price>  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses ,  Cattle ,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

1 /  D  D  I  C*  CT  NO  COODS 

/2  r  rvlUL  AT  retail. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  10c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  2Gc.  a  lb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


the  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  ‘  ‘  D I  ETZ  ” 
made  by  R .  E .  D I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  new  york 


Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Establish  r.p  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


THE  MEN  TO  KNOW 

THE  SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES  OFv 

\ 

fiSH  BRAJ®  \ 

SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS 

are  the  men  who  have 
put  them  to  the  hard¬ 
est  tests  in  the  rough¬ 
est  weather. 

Get  the  original 
Tower's  Fish  Drand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  FffEE  FOR  THE  ASHING 

A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U  S  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITCP,  TORONTO.  CAN 


FOR  THE 

LABEL 


We  make  our  Buffalo  Brand  Rub¬ 
ber  Boots  the  best  we  know  how. 
We’ve  made  them  that  way  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  so  good  that  we  urge 
you  to  ask  your  dealer  for  them.  We 
put  a  label  or  brand  on  every  boot.  Be 
certain  you  get  the  boots  with  our  brand 
on  and  you  will  get  the  best  boot  that i 
science,  skill  and50 years 
of  honest  effort  have  ever 
been  able  to  produce. 

BUFFALO  BRAND 
RUBBER  BOOTS 


are  made  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
over  aluminum  lasts,  (not 
wood,)which  does  away  with 
the  many  imperfections  of 
other  brands.  They  will  not 
wrinkle  nor  crack— are  com¬ 
fortable  and  will  remain  softl 
and  pliable.  Sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Look  for  label  and  got  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet  C  telling  how  we  make 
them.  Save  money. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co. 

77  S.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  New  York 


FOR  3  CENTS  WE  SELL  A  DOUBLE  ROLL  (16 
yards)  of  wall  paper.  20  cents  will  buy  enough  paper 
to  cover  a  fair  sized  room,  walls,  border,  celling,  etc. 
We  make  this  paper  in  our  own  factory  In  endless 
varieties,  and  we  furnish  handsome  sample  sets  and 
art  wall  paper  color  books  free  to  those  who  ask  for 
them.  If  you  are  interested  In  wall  paper,  look  at 
the  Wall  Paper  Department  In  one  or  our  late  Big 
Catalogues.  If  you  haven’t  the  Big  Book  borrow  your 
neighbor’s,  or  on  a  postal  card  addressed  to  us 
simply  say,  “Mall  me  your  Free  Wall  Paper  Samples 
and  Wall  Paper  Art  Book.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ECONOMICAL  FAMILY  WASH- 

INR  prevails  only  where  the  Syracuse 
111  U  ‘‘EASY”  Washer  is  used.  What 
it  will  save  you  in  a  few  weeks  is 
all  we  ask  for  our  profit.  Try  it 
for  20  days  at  our  expense  on 
everything  washable  in  the  house. 

Ask  for  our  free  book  before  next 
wash  day.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  D,  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ”0tT  INVENT! 

Our  three  books,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  patent  matters  and  containing 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  inventors, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  them. 

Patent  obtained  or  fee  returned. 

No  charge  for  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability;  send  sketch  or  model.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“SEABOARD  _  Qouthern  SENT 

MAGAZINE”  FREE 

VtroNCHOLD 

A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lauds  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  he 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produeo 
ust  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
jest.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas- 
are,  to  he  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

Ttie  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  whoro  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  bonefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  you.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  18. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Shift  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight . 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  it  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  &  aa 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers . 
it  Only  Comts  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuablo 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now ! 
Tiros,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


MEND  IT 


USE  COLLETTE'S  PATENT  PATCHES 
mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water 
bags,  etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 
Anyone  can  use  them:  lit  any  surface; 
Bend  for  sum  pie  j>kg.  10c.  Complete  pkg. 
assorted  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  giQ  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Homesfiekfirs.  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
^1  fortunately  situated.  Tennossoo 
A  _  produce  reach  os  south* 

vOme  10  I  ennessee  orn  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  host  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $.r»  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  puro  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  11. F. Smith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  (  h&ttanooga  A:  Hi.  Louis  Uj.,  Nashville,  Term. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


"Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

Free  Trial  Package  la  Mailed  to  Every¬ 
one  Who  Writea. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Fowdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  la  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  lire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  gpreads  and 
looks  liko  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  ManufT.,  215  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  V.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  lnforma-i 
tion  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  little  frock  that  is  simply  gath¬ 
ered  and  joined  to  a  yoke  is  always  a 
favorite  one.  This  model  can  be  made 
from  plain  material  or  from  flouncing 
or  can  be  finished  with  a  hemstitched 
edge.  The  round  yoke  with  the  little 
gathered  frill  is  becoming  to  most  chil¬ 
dren,  but  there  is  a  choice  allowed  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  square  one  and  the 
sleeves  can  be  made  either  long  or  short 
In  this  case  fine  white  batiste  is  made 
with  a  yoke  of  inserted  tucking  and  frill 
of  embroidery,  but  in  the  back  view  the 


5892  Child’s  Yoke  Dress, 

6  mos.,  1,  2  and  4  years. 

little  dress  is  shown  made  of  flouncing 
witli  yoke  of  all-over  embroidery.  The 
dress  is  made  with  the  yoke  and  the 
skirt  portion.  The  two  are  joined  and 
closed  at  the  back  and  the  sleeves, 
whether  long  or  short,  are  gathered  into 
bands.  There  is  a  standing  collar  finish¬ 
ing  the  neck.  1  he  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (2  years) 
is  2 yA  yards  24,  2%  yards  32  or  1  s/& 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  ^  yard  18 
inches  wide  for  the  yoke,  1  y2  yard  of 
embroidery  for  the  frill;  or.  2  yards  of 
flouncing  23  inches  wide  with  yard  of 
all-over  embroidery  and  yard  of  plain 
material  32  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5892  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  6 
months,  1,  2  and  4  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

A  practical  work  apron  is  shown  in 
No;  5901.  The  apron  is  made  with  a 
plain  front  and  back.  The  pockets  are 
arranged  over  the  fronts  in  patch  style 


5904  Work  Apron,  32  to  42  bust. 


and  the  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs. 
1  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  8  yards  24,  7  yards  27  or 
0  yards  30  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5904  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust ;  price  10  cents. 


Rubberhide 

— - *■ —  Tho  Rubber 

DOOMS  Boots  With 
„  .  .  Leather  Soles 

Made  Water-Tight 
and  Stay  So 


We  guarantee  that  a  pair  of  Rub- 
berhide  boots  will  outwear  two  pairs  of  • 

[  best  all  rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  wear  in  money.  ; 

A  first  Quality  rubber  boot  with  a  rubber  welt 
sole  to  which  an  outer-sole  of  the  best  heavy 
i  Rock  Oak  Leather  is  sezued.  Cannot  pull  apart 
or  leak.  Leather  insole  prevents  sweat. 

Can  Be  Half -Soled 

or  tapped  by  any  cobbler,  and  still  not 
leak.  Protect  the  feet.  Lots  more 
comfort.  Great  for  ditching,  spading 
or  any  hard,  wet  work. 

n  They  Will  Save  You 
Money 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct. 

Send  for  Catalog 

and  prices  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion 

I  RtJBBKRHIDE  CO.,  814  Esnex  Bldg.,  Benton,  Him. 


BLIZZARD 


[The! 


We 

grow  them 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  wo  olfer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  6  ct.,  wri  ich  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free, 
r  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa., 


GOOD  SEEDS 

THE  BEST  EVER 
GROWN 

Prices  lowest  of 
all.  Postage  paid. 

A  lot  of  extra  packages  given  free 
with  every  order  of  seeds  I  fill.  Send 
name  and  address  for  my  parr 
big  catalog.  Over  700  en-  ■  l»tt 
gravings  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
H.  SHURAWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 


Saves  labor  of  hund  pumping.  Cheaper 
thaw  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 
Write  for  catalogue  A-G  and  estimate. 
We  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 


140  Nurhimi  Street,  New  York. 


Faetory:  Chester,  Pa. 


—We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
them.  25  years  in  the  business.  We 
chargo  no  commission  and  pay  ex- 
,,  ix  -r*  press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

ISntler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


Raw  Furs 


thu  V  B^ Patent 
Glass  Cone  Lamp  Burner.  Guaranteed  to 
give  one-third  more  light ;  uses  only  one-half 
as  much  oil :  lasts  live  times  longer.  Agents 
Bento  nineteen  out  of  twenty  families,  from  one  to  twelve  burners 
each.  One  agent  sold  sixty -eight  dozen  the  first  week.  A  boy, 
before  and  after  school  hours,  cleared  $4.50  in  two  days.  A  lady 
cleared  $27.25  in  sixteen  hours.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Terms  to 
Agta.  Sample,  30  cts.  1.  C.  JMHODUN  CO.,  Cleona,  Pa. 

ents  SAMPLE  CASE 

and  its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
‘specialties  for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
sellers.  Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  you  can  bo  your 
own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  to  agents 
and  agents’  guide  ’’The  Way  to  Win.” 
also  catalog  full  of  money  makers- 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  816 

Great  Agent*  Supply  Uaute,  formerly  qf  Fredencktowtt,  Day  toll,  O. 


,MFARMSs=FREE 


Acre 


WESTERN  CANADA 


Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock 
ruiaing  and  mixed  farming  in  the  new  districts  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  huve  recently  been  Opened 
for  Settlement  under  tho 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 


—  — - - ing  - - - -  - - 

homesteads  of  160  acres  each  are  thus  now  easily 
available  in  these  groat  grain-growing,  stock-raising 
and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  you r 
children,  good  laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads 
convenient  to  market.  > 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  Weet,"  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Three  generations  el 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDi>YST0N£ 

PRINTS 

Toumled  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson- Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

The  well-known  old^Slmpson”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone.) 

They  give  dresses  the  individuality  that 
•women  appreciate.  Stylish  patterns  in  fast 
color.  Splendid  wearing  quality  atsmallcost. 
Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 
Standard  65  years  ago— standard  today. 

I f  your  deal er  hasn ’t  Simpson  Eddystone  Prints  write  ns 
his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  substi¬ 
tutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddyitone  Mfjf.Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  V 1*  m.  Simpson,  Sr.  ' 


A  K&l&m&ZOQ 

Direct  to  \bu" 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


You  Save  All  Dealers'  Profits 

More  than  100,000  housekeepers  In  more 
than  17,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  are  satisfied  users  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges. 

No  stove  or  range  Is  more  popular  or  has  a 
better  reputation.  None  Is  more  carefully  made 
or  gives  better  satisfaction. 

To  let  you  prove  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  In  quality  by  any  other,  stove  or  range 
made,  we  sell  you  on 

360  Days  Approval 

And  We  Pay  The  Freight 

By  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices 
you  keep  In  your  own  pocket  from  $5  to  $40 — all  dealers’,  job¬ 
bers’  and  middlemen’s  profits. 

II  you  need  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind, 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

Get  our  prices  on  more  than  300  styles  and  Kizes.  Not© 
our  strong  guarantee  and  approval  test  and  you 
will  decide  to  become  one  of  the  many 
satisfied  users  of  Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
ranges. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich- 

All  our  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped 
With  patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  easy. 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 
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ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  «m  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches, cemeteries 
Send  for  F  U  B  K 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  600  Decatur.Ind 


REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTHWESTERN  LINK,  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points. 

Dully  and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping  cars. 
Double  berths  only  $7.00,  through  from  Chicago.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  8.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager.  Tourist  Dept.,  Z12 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


VICTOR 

Vaudeville 


How  would  you  like  to  hear 
May  Irwin,  the  queen  of  fun-makers; 
Vesta  Victoria  and  Alice  Lloyd,  the 
famous  English  comediennes;  that 
celebrated  tenor,  Richard  Jose; 
clever  Clarice  Vance,  with  her  irre¬ 
sistibly  humorous  song-hits;  Harry 
Lauder,  the  great  Scotch  comedian; 
popular  Eddie  Morton,  m  your  own 
home ? 

You  can  hear  them  all  on  the  Victor 
just  the  same  as  if  you  were  at  the  theatre 
-these  famous  vaudeville  artists  who  are 
delighting  thousands  of  people  every  night 
in  the  theatres  all  over  the  United  States  and  who  make 
records  exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

You  can  do  what  you  can’t  do  at  the  theatres;  you  can 
pick  out  your  own  performers  and  arrange  your  own  pro¬ 
gram  to  suit  yourself. 

Then  there’s  Billy  Murray,  Harry  Macdonough, 
Arthur  Collins,  Ada  Jones,  Harry  Tally  and  other  favorites 
to  sing  for  you. 

You  can  also  have  a  complete  minstrel  show  with  a  Victor.  Or  you 
can  have  music  by  famous  bands;  dance  music;  classic  symphonies; 
sacred  songs;  and  grand -opera  by  the  world’s  greatest  stars.  All  these 
things  are  absolutely  true  to  life,  and  are  heard  at  their  best  on  the  Vidor  alone. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  Victor  Records  for  you.  Call  and  ask 
to  hear  them,  and  get  him  to  tell  you  about  the  easy-payment  plan. 

Write  us  for  catalogues — just  fill  out  the  coupon  aDd  mall  it  to  us. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 
Camden,  N.  J, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co., Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor 
Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


Wifc  Miuijrs  Voice** 


Buy  at  home.  Victor  prices  are  the  same  all  over  America,  and  there  a9  a 
Victor  dealer  right  in  your  locality  from  whom  you  can  buy  on  -asy  terms. 
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JKjy  We  will  re- 

fund  the  mon'^A 
H  ey  f  Bi  <  ■  km  ore’s 
BBSS  Gall  Cun'  does*^^ 
jftljf  not  cure  collar  and  V| 
flKXft'  saddle  palls  while 
ffi®*  the  horse  works.  Wj 

S§r  Bickmore’s  V 
I  Gall  Cure  1 

»  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  all  ■ 

■  chaps,  bruises,  cuts,  grease  1 

■  heel,  scratches  or  torn  orl 
Fscratched  teats,  etc.,  in  cows.' 
'Take  no  substitute.  See  trade 
mark.  Every  horse  owner  can 
have  our  illustrated  Horse  Book 
and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure 
lor  10  cents  for  postage  on  both. 

i  Write  today,  or  ask  your  1 
L  dealer.  Bjckmore  Ga„  i 

Cure  Co.  A 

Box  91 2 

*01d  Town* 

Maine. 


Non^Back 


BE. 
SURE 
AND 


WORK 
THE 
.HORSE* 


Free  ^ 
Catalogue 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  I 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir  | 
corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  6hucks,  [ 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain;  I 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only  [ 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  ft  I 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs.  [ 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never  choke. 

Especially  adapted  for  j 
gasoline  engines. 
Jrprr  a  copy  of  I 
(I  l\LC  Farmer's  I 
■Guide,  most  useful  I 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes  | 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.f 
Box  157  Springfield,  Ohio. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

j  If  you  are  interested  in  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle,  you 
should  send  for  Star  Farm’s  new 
publication  called 

“STAR  FARM  NEWS” 

Sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept.  D.  -  Cortland,  New  York 

ST.  LAMBERT  JERSEYS  Lambert  Bull, 

•3mos.;  2  St.  Lambert  Heifers,  6  mos.  All  solid 
color.  Dam  of  one  21  lbs.  butter  7  days.  Good 
B.P.Rock  O’kls.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9SS6. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  &  TUNIS  LAMBS, 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  YOUNG  STOCK. 
Also  Silver  Spangled  and  Black  Hamburgs,  and 
a  registered  Holstein  Hull  Calf. 

AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Reg'.  Poland  China  Pig's  ;?;M8g°p'e.  « JSS 

right  price.  Also  COLLIE  PUPS. 

F.  C.  HEASLEY,  ILF.  D.  No.  4,  Mercer.  Pa. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PI6S.-®£?*H 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sarn’l  Fraser, Geneseo.N.Y. 


TAUKOC  JERSEY  PIGS,  exceptionally  fine, 
from  registered  stock.  #> 5.  Also  Collie  Pups. 
HUGH  BKINTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


2  span  of  mare  mules;  7 
yrs.  old:  weight,  about  1,600 
lbs.  each.  W.  T.  NEWSOM,  R  2,  Columbus,  Ind. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS!  all  ages.  Includes  N. 

Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
wliat  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 


PERGHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


JACKS. 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tam  worth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  Dreeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


JOE. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’otli  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 

WTUGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky 


THIS  HU  Pi -AT  NEW-YORKER 


March  14, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  BREEDING. 

If  you  wanted  a  purebred  animal  to  head 
your  herd  or  flock,  how  would  you  pick  him 
out  and  make  sure  of  him?  This  question 
is  of  great  importance  to  many  farmers, 
who  would  like  to  use  purebred  animals, 
yet  hesitate  because  they  are  not  sure. 
Would  you  take  the  breeder's  word  for  It, 
and  leave  the  selection  to  him,  or  what- 
would  you  do  to  make  sure  that  the  animal 
you  bought  would  fit  your  herd? 

There  are  many  things  in  this  world 
that  are  not  sure,  and  blood  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  among 
them.  The  successful  breeders,  or  at 
least  the  kind  that  approach  anywhere 
near  to  “sure,”  are  born,  not  made. 
Their  followers  can  only  watch  and 
guess  and  try.  The  herdsman  asks  two 
questions,  “What  have  I  got?”  and 
“What  do  I  want?”  If  the  gap  is  wide 
between  the  two,  the  inexperienced  and 
impatient  undertakes  to  make  it  in  one 
jump  and  lands  in  nowhere.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  pushes  out  gradually  in  the 
desired  direction,  keeping  a  firm  hold  on 
the  solid  ground  of  his  present  condi¬ 
tion. 

Inbreeding?  Not  exactly,  for  that 
would  not  be  pushing  out  at  all,  but  he 
keeps  close  to  inbreeding.  That  is,  he 
finds  the  salient  prepotent  qualities  of 
his  females  and  then  picks  a  male  in 
sympathy  with  those  qualities  that  will 
strengthen  or  further  develop  them, 
rather  than  a  male  out  of  touch  with 
their  best  points  for  the  sake  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  their  weak  ones.  Let  the  weak 
points  deteriorate  or  slough  off  if  neces¬ 
sary  in  strengthening  the  good  ones, 
even  if  these  same  weak  points  are  good 
in  themselves  and  strong  as  developed 
in  some  other  herd  or  flock.  While  it 
is  granted  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
weak  places  is  desirable,  vet  if  more 
valuable  characteristics  already  pos¬ 
sessed  are  weakened  or  sacrificed  to  do 
it  he  is  losing  in  one  place  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  he  is  gaining  in  another.  It 
may  be  objected  that  such  a  course 
promises  a  lop-sided  ill-balanced  ani¬ 
mal.  This  may  be  true  in  unpractised 
hands. 

“But,”  is  asked,  “if  he  has  a  Jersey 
herd  of  rich  but  small  milkers,  shall  he 
not  try  to  increase  the  quantity  by  using 
a  sire  with  a  better  quantity  record  back 
of  him?”  By  the  above  reasoning  he  is 
only  to  strive  for  still  richer  milk. 
Increased  flow  should  be  aimed  at,  but 
not  by  the  employment  of  a  two  per 
cent  Holstein  as  big  as  a  meeting¬ 
house  and  constitutionally  out  of  all 
touch.  A  sympathetic  Jersey  or  Guern¬ 
sey  of  more  liberal  milking  strain 
should  be  used.  Constitutional  sympathy 
is  necessar}’-  to  insure  progressive  im¬ 
provement  and  to  avoid  discouraging 
relapses  caused  by  the  cropping  out  of 
unassimilable  characteristics.  Take  for 
instance  the  Jersey  and  the  Holstein  in 
cattle.  Each  is  an  unexcelled  dairy 
breed,  yet  certain  adverse  characteristics 
predominate  in  each,  and  threaten  all 
sorts  of  catastrophes  and  ruination  of 
the  good  points  of  the  other  if  they  are 
coupled  together,  therefore  destroying 
any  stable  foundations  for  the  future 
upbuilding  of  a  herd.  My  point  is  then, 
reliable  upbuilding  of  a  herd  or  flock 
calls  for  sympathetic  combinations  of 
blood  combined  with  liberal  care.  The 
inexperienced  breeder  should  trust  the 
breeder  of  experience,  after  explaining 
what  he  has  got  and  what  he  wants, 
presupposing  that  the  experienced 
breeder  has  a  good  pedigree  himself, 
and  is  entitled  to  advanced  registry  in 
such  of  the  ten  commandments  as  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  birge. 


Sheep  in  Cemeteries. — I  was  much 
interested  in  your  articles  on  rural 
cemeteries  last  Summer,  particularly  as 
last  Spring  this  neighborhood  put  in 
order  an  old  one  known  as  the  Hall 
Cemetery,  which  was  so  long  neglected 
that  many  locust  trees  were  cut  for 
posts  on  the  premises.  After  fencing 
with  woven  wire  we  went  one  step 
further  towards  making  the  work  per¬ 
manent  by  putting  on  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  to  kill  the  sprouts  that  would  be 
sure  to  grow,  and  to  keep  the  grass  and 
weeds  down :  they  did  their  work  well, 
and  I  wish  to  recommend  the  plan  to 
those  rural  cemetery  associations  that 
cannot  afford  more  expensive  care. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  i.  Kingsbury. 

A  Small  Churning. — In  answer  to  In¬ 
quiries  about  churning  a  small  amount  of 
cream,  we  use  a  Mason  two-quart  fruit  can, 
shaking  it  sharply  up  and  down ;  can  set 
it  in  cold  or  warm  water  to  get  right 
temperature.  We  have  churned  as  much  as 
a  pound  or  as  little  as  one-quarter  pound 
at  a  time.  It  is  very  handy  while  cow  is 
drying  up.  mrs.  r.  v.  Rogers. 

Pennsylvania. 


GREAT  AUCTION  SALE. 


100  Imported  Draft  Stallions,  Mares  in  Foal, and  German  Coach  Stallions  10Q 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  THE 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

NEWARK,  O.,  Wednesday,  March  18th,  1908. 

Sale  commencing  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  sharp.  Held  under  cover. 
Farmers  and  breeders  will  find  just  what  they  want  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  will  be  the  greatest  sale  of  draft  horses  held  in  America. 
A  number  of  mares  well  mated  and  mostly  in  foal.  A  number  of 
draft  geldings  bred  from  my  best  stallions  and  a  number  of  high- 
acting  coach  teams  and  single  drivers  will  be  sold  at  this  sale. 

Terms  of  sale  made  known  on  day  of  sale.  Those  expecting  to 
give  notes  must  furnish  Bank  references.  Send  for  catalogs  which 
which  will  he  out  soon.  Newark,  O.  is  on  the  B.&  O.  &  Pan  Handle 
R.R.  and  several  electric  lines.  You  can  come  and  go  every  hour. 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  1A*  miles  from  the  city,  west.  Free 
conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm.  Citizens  ’Phone  266:  Bell 
’Phone  651 W.  COL.  G.  W.  CKAWFOKI),  1’rop. 


THE  CI_.AH.lt  FARM  HERE 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


GENIE  CLOTIIILDE  4S097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.642  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  039.4  lbs.  milk,  24.037  lbs.  fat  and  30.040  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2001.2  lbs.^inilk,  93.156  lbs.  fat  and  11(5.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Producticn 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd  s  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  fits,  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  hull  on  the  dam's  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  IVtanlius,  TNT.  Y. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence.  No. 
11)6108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
l  est.  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days:  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

.T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

to  exchange  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  for  a  good 
farm  team.  Team  muKi  be  from  four  to  seven 
years  old,  sound,  and  weigh  at  least  2,400  lbs. 
We  have  ^tock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

If  you  are  interested  write  now. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  New  York. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

G(?EDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
Star  Masterpiece, $25  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  <&  II.  R.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochrauville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far¬ 
rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooldet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  We  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  he 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


RERif  QUIRE  Din  Q  ,rom  the  highest  class  Regis- 
DEfllYwllinE  riuu  tered  Stock,  not  related. 

Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice— *20.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  second  choice— *1 5.00. 
Earlv  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  third  choice— *12.00. 
Dlt.  J.  II.  MARSHALL,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


on  hand. 


ittle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


FAR  QAI  C-DUltOC  JERSEY  SWINE.bred 

run  vHLb  Sows  and  Fall  Pigs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
better  breeding  in  America.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  of  chickens.  INTER-STATE  FARM. 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va, 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Flaiusboro,  N.  J. 


$100  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$50 

Born  Oct.  26, 1907— SI  HE— Beryl  Wayne’s  Son, whose 
dam.  Beryl  Wayne,  lias  an  A.K.O.  butter  record  of 
2778  lbs  in  7  days,  iiis  sire  being  Johanna  Aaggie's 
Sarcastic  Lad,  whose  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
World’s  champion  35-  lb.  cow,  Col  an  tha4  th ’s  Johann  a. 
DA 51— White  Bess  Clotliilde  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  we  ever  owned.  She  has  given  801bs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  bull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  white  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old, he  will  be  worth  $100.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  the$50  by  growing  him  yourself,  the  Stevens 
BRO  S.-H  A  STINGS  CO.,  BrooksidoHerd,  LIVE  RPOOL,N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  Bulls  ready  for  service;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
If  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  cl 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  he  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


BULL  GALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
End.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

REG,  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,'  due  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  he  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  he  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  he  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLENNAN.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  . 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^j^JfOUGHTON^^ec^y^-Brattleboro^^t^ 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$30.00  to  $35.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photogkaphs  &  Pkdigbees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  HI VLNBUKCill  BROS.,  Uillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLEi&SS 

hulls  of  royal  breeding.  The  best  to  cross  on  dairy 
cows.  Also  females  of  any  age. 

Hose  Dale  Stock  Farms,  Jeffersonton,  Va. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Howie’s  Fizzaway,  tlio 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  at  the  head.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZE  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  Bale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOP  NO  TORE  US,  and  wo  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Yr. 


POP  QAI  IT-Red  Polled  CALVES  and 
rv/r\  OMLE  o.  I.  c.  PIGS.  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS 

Write  your  wants. 


— Can  furnish  High  Grade 
*  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


1908. 

When  vou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 
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FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Qua.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  .end  yon  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coats  yon  nothing;  If  yon  do,  it 
coats  you  $6.00.  Give  na  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


GET  THE 

Caldwell  Tank 

and  yon  get  the  best; 
best  in  materials,  In  con¬ 
struction,  best  service. 
Free  from  annoying 
leaks  and  repairs.  It  is 
giving  hundreds  ofcoun- 
try  homes  satisfactory 
service,  storing  water 
for  every  purpose.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  gives 
full  information. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(^Gahranlwsd* ) 

Wind  Mills,  l’umps,Gs0  Engine.. 


C^GREENIMOUNIAIN 

SUjOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Cre amery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


OAT  STRAW  FOR  BEDDING  SWINE. 

On  page  43,  under  the  heading  “More 
Swine  Queries,”  Mr.  Huson  favors  cut 
wheat  or  rye  straw  for  bedding  never 
oat  straw.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
objection  he  has  to  oat  straw. 

Nova  Scotia.  h.  d.  s. 

One  of  the  objections  to  oat  straw  for 
bedding  for  swine  is  that  it  becomes 
sour  and  damp  quickly,  and  unless 
changed  very  frequently  is  liable  to 
cause  the  skin  of  the  pigs  to  become 
irritated  and  sore.  Except  in  the  case 
of  sows  with  litters  of  small  pigs  I  don’t 
know  that  there  is  any  great  advantage 
in  using  cut  straw,  calvin  j.  huson. 


MALT  SPROUTS  FOR  PIGS. 

Will  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  malt  sprouts  from  the  brewery?  What 
is  it  worth  for  pig  feed?  What  should 
be  fed  with  it  to  get  good  results  in  growth? 

Greeneastle,  Ind.  d.  c.  a. 

I  have  never  fed  malt  sprouts  to  pigs, 
and  cannot  find  any  records  of  this  feed 
having  been  used  by  any  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  for  this  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  this  being  a  good,  wholesome,  suc¬ 
culent,  nitrogenous  food  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  produce  good 
results  when  fed  to  swine  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  connection  with  shorts  and  corn- 
meal  or  ground  barley.  c.  s.  G. 


Cement  Chicken  Houses. 

J.  R.  13.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. — My  frame 
chicken  house  is  too  small.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  building  a  new  one  of  cement  blocks 
or  concrete.  I  shall  want  a  feed  store¬ 
house  at  one  end.  We  use  now  150  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  and  about  same  bulk  of 
other  feed  yearly.  Can  such  a  house  be 
built  sufficiently  dry  for  poultry,  and  to 
enable  me  to  purchase  a  year's  supply  of 
feed  and  be  safe  in  storing  it?  Chicken 
house  proper  to  be  200  feet  long,  and  one 
story,  but  feed  house  to  be  two-story. 
Can  any  reader  give  me  any  information 
on  this  subject?  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  the  opinion  of  poultrymen  on  this 
question. 

Ans. — We  would  all  like  to  hear  from 
poultrymen  about  this.  We  would  not 
use  cement,  blocks,  but  build  of  lumber 
and  building  paper. 


Feeding  Experience  Wanted. — Is  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  a  safe  feed  for  cows  that  are 
soon  to  calve?  Will  it  cause  abortion? 
How  much  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  fed 
daily  to  a  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk?  How 
much  would  it  be  safe  to  give  a  cow  com¬ 
ing  in  in  course  of  month  or  six  weeks? 
In  spite  of  high  price  is  not  wheat  bran 
the  best  and  safest  feed  for  cows  soon  to 
calve?  They  are  having  good  hay  and 
stalks  in  plenty,  but  does  it  not  pay  to 
feed  such  cows  some  grain  before  calving? 
Is  there  anything  that  will  take  the  place 
of  wheat  bran  for  these  cows  and  for 
young  stock  and  at  less  price?  Will  dried 
brewers’  grains  take  the  place  of  the  bran?  1 
Must  not  these  dried  brewers’  grains  be  [ 
soaked  before  feeding?  Are  they  ever  fed 
dry,  and  if  so  are  the  results  as  good  as 
when  soaked  for  24  hours  before  feeding? 
Are  the  molasses  feeds  on  the  market  worth 
their  selling  price  compared  with  other 
grains?  I  have  always  largely  depended 
on  wheat  bran  and  gluten  with  hominy 
or  cornmeal,  and  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  but  they  are  now  so  high  in  price 
I  would  like  to  have  readers  help  me  to 
get  something  cheaper.  readeb. 

Connecticut. 


More  Profits  For  You 
Mr.  Dairyman 


Here’s  a  simple  problem  in  dairy  feeding. 
Just  stop  a  moment  and  solve  it: 

Suppose  you  buy  a  ton  of  feed  for  $20.00  and 
it  produces  milk  to  the  value  of  $25.00;  your 
neighbor  buys  a  ton  which  costs  him  $35.00  and 
it  produces  milk  to  the  value  of  $45.00.  Which 
of  you  is  making  the  greater  profit?  Which  of 
you  is  feeding  to  the  best  advantage? 

Too  many  dairymen  are  controlled  only  by 
the  first  cost  of  the  feed.  The  true  test  is  not 
co»t  alone  but  cost  considered  in  connection 
with  its  milk  producing  value.  Your  neighbor 
pays  $15.00  more  for  his  feed  than  you  do,  but 
his  profits  are  double  yours. 

That’s  the  reason  in  a  nutshell  why  Dewey’s 


Distillers’  Dried  Grains  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  feed  you  can  buy.  _  Its  cost  is  more  than 
some  other  feeds,  but  it  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more.  It  has  a  high  milk  producing  value. 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  returns  on  yonr  invest¬ 
ment.  A  feed  that  would  cost  you  $100.00  a  ton 
would  be  the  cheapest  food  to  buy  if  it  gives 
you  a  larger  percent  of  profit.  So  certain  are 
we  that  Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  will 
make  you  a  handsome  additional  profit  over  the 
feed  you  are  now  using  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  you  an  extraordinary  offer  on  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment.  Read  it  carefully.  It  absolutely  guar¬ 
antees  you  against  loss.  It  may  mean  the 
turning  point  toward  real  success  for  you  as  a 
dairyman. 


OUR  OFFER 


WE  will  ship  you  500  to  2,000  lbs.  Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  at  $29.50  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  which  you  are  to  test  on  a  certain  number  of 
cows  which  number  you  are  to  mention  in  your  order  and  you  are  to  order 
not  less  than  250  lbs.  for  each  cow.  You  are  to  keep  an  individual  record,  showing  in 
detail  the  kind,  weight,  and  cost  of  feed  used,  and  quantity  of  milk  produced.  The 
test  is. to  be  made  for  a  period  of  30  days,  divided  as  follows:  First,  for  ten  days  you 
are  to  use  the  same  feeds  you  have  been  using;  second,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  you 
will  begin  to  change  to  Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  beginning  with  a  small 
quantity  and  gradually  increasing  to  a  full  feed,  at  the  same  time  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  other  feed.  This  should  take  from  five  to  ten  days;  third,  the 
balance  of  the  thirty  days  you  are  to  feed  a  balanced  ration  using  Dewey’s  Distillers’ 
Dried  Grains.  This  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  doing,  by  following  the  directions 
given  in  Prof.  Henry’s  booklet, “HowTo  Feed  Distillers’  Dried  Grains.” 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  you  are  to  send  us  the  detailed  individual  record  of 
the  test,  showing  kind,  weight,  and  cost  of  feed  used  and  quantity  of  milk  produced, 
on  blanks  which  we  will  furnish  for  the  purpose,  same  being  the  form  recommended 
by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  If  the  record  of  said  test  does  not  show 
that  Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  makes  you  as  big  or  bigger  profit— over  and 
above  its  cost  ($29.50  plus  freight)  — then  we  will  send  you  a  corrected  bill,  at  a  price 
that  will  make  you  at  least  as  much  profit  as  if  you  had  used  your  old  feed. 

On  500-lb.  orders  we  will  allow  30  days’  time  to  responsible  parties.  We  require 
payment  of  one-half  down  on  orders  for  over  500  lbs.,  the  balance  to  be  settled  at  the 
end  of  30  days.  You  can  not  in  any  possible  way  lose  anything  by  accepting  this 
offer.  Why  not  try  it?  Fill  in  the  order  blank  below  and  mail  it  today. 


ORDER  ■  THE  DEWEY  BROS-  CO.,  Blanch  ester,  Ohio,  Date . 

"  Gentlemen : — Ship  to  me . Ibs.  Dewey’s  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  @  $29.60 

per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg,  O.  which  I  agree  to  test  on . cows  fora  period  of  30  days,  keeping  a 

record  of  same,  as  per  terms  of  your  offer.  Ship  to  (R.  R.  Station) . 

P.  O . Connty . State . 

I  own  real  estate  which  is  worth  • . above  all  mortgages,  set  offs,  etc.  I  own  personal  property 

which  Is  worth  $ . above  all  mortgages.  Hens,  debts,  etc.,  against  it.  Altogether  1  am  worth 

• . over  and  above  all  my  liabilities.  I  bank  with . 

Bank  of .  (Signed) . 

Mall  this  order  promptly  to  DEWEY  BROS,  CO.  Box  G56,  Blanchester,  0. 


FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


The  narrowest 
spreader,  yet  spreads 
widest.  The  circu¬ 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 
Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  and  gates.  But  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  clrcolmr  beater  spreads  to  the  aides  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  Is 
narrow  enough  for  wagon  tracks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any  other  spreader. 
Fewer  trips  to  a  Hold  with  a  FEARLESS— no 
driving  over  manure  already  spread— even 
distribution — simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  In  Free  Booklet.  Write 
forlt.  Write  today . 

HARDER  MFD.  COMPANY, 

Box  11 


You  Must  Know  warriner’s 

More  About  Silos 


because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide  I 
to  adopt  this  greatest  of  all  money-making  farm  eeon- 1 
omlzers.  Send  In  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new,  I 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your- 1 
self  on  this  interesting  sub- 1 
ject.  This  New  Book  not  only  I 
tells  you  how  and  why  the  I 


5IL05 

THAT 


SEVERANCE 

YANK  ft  34  LO  CO. 

mcHKJAftl 


LANSING  SILO\ 

is  the  oneSilo  forevery  farmer  I 
but  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how  I 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of  I 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures  I 
Of  silo-farms  and  letters  from  I 
successful  Siloists.  Name  on  I 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book.  [ 
THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing,  Mich.  I 


HANGING  STANCHION 

.  I.  B.  Calvin,  Viee-Pres- 
ident.  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanuo,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Clip  Y ourHorses  this  Spring 


Don  t  put  your  horses  at  the  hard  spring  work  before  clipping  off  the  long,  thick  winter  coat.  Unclipped 
horses  sweat  much,  dry  out  slowly  and  are  liable  to  all  kinds  of  cold,  pneumonia,  etc.,  from  standing  in  a 
long,  wet  coat  during  chilly  spring  nights.  Clipped  horses  dry  out  quickly,  rest  well  and  their  food  does  them 
good.  They  can  be  cleaned  in  a  quarter  of  the  time.  They  look  better,  feel  better  and  do  better  work. 

Progressive  Farmers  and  Horseowners  Everywhere  all  Clip  in  the  Spring 

Splendid  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 


$gJ5 


is  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  clipping  machine  ever  made  at  any  price.  The  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar,  are  file  hard  and  completely  enclosed.  They  run  in  an  oil  bath  and  will  practically  never 
out.  So  well  is  this  machine  made,  and  of  such  high  grade  materials,  that  WE  GUARANTEE  „ 

IT  FOR  25  YEAR.S  against  all  defects  of  workmanship  or  materials.  COITUS 

Clip  Boys’  and  Men’sHair  withthis  Machine,  too.  It  does  it  easily,  quickly  and  well.  Save  gt 
the  81.50  to  S3.00  that  you  pay  for  hand  clippers.  Make  the  price  of  the  machine  by  clipping  for  others.  nRil  V 
Shear  Your  Sheep  with  it,  using  our  special  shearing  shaft  and  knife.  It  gets  20  cents  worth  ur*l-T 
and  up  more  wool  from  each  sheep  than  by  hand  shears.  Send  for  our  free  book,  “How  to  Shear  Sheep.” 

Our  Special  Offers  Get  one  of  these  machines  from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  direct  to  us.  When 
you  get  it  clip  your  horses  with  it  and  clip  the  hair  of  all  the  boys  and  men  about  your  place;  compare  it  in  every  way 

..  .  .  .with  all  other  clipping  machines  you  ever  heard  of,  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  better  work  and  prove  better  in  every  way,  send 

it  oack  and  get  every  cent  you  paid  out.  Get  one  of  these  machines  from  your  dealer  now.  If  he  hasn’t  it  send  S2  direct  to  us  and  we  will  ship  C.O.  D 
tor  balance.  Write  for  our  big  new  1908  Catalog  of  clipping  and  /'lff/'A/'f\  n  rviDl  r  CII  i  rr  t*f\  in  •  on  oa  01  •  wn 

shearing  machines.  Write  today  and  ask  for  Catalog  No.  24C.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  L&Scllle  St«  Chicago,  IH. 
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COMPARISON  OF  WHOLE  MILK  AND 
SEPARATOR  CREAM. 

Can  a  cream  separator  give  increased 
butter  when  I  churn  the  whole  milk?  I 
churn  the  whole  milk  now,  but  separated 
milk  will  be  used  if  the  butter  output  is 
increased.  P.  M.  O. 

Hopkinsville,  Ivy. 

I  cannot  answer  your  question  without 
the  following  information,  as  it  is  not  a 
fair  question  as  it  stands.  How  much  milk 
do  you  produce  per  day?  Do  you  churn 
the  sweet  milk  or  let  it  stand  until  it 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  lactic  acid? 
What  per  cent  of  butter  fat  do  you 
leave  in  your  buttermilk,  as  determined 
by  the  Babcock  test?  c.  s.  g. 

BUTTERMAKING  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  right  temperature  of  cream  t 
for  churning?  What  is  the  correct  propor¬ 
tion  of  salt  for  one  pound  butter?  Is  there 
any  rule  for  amount  of  butter  color  to  be 
used  for  one  pound  butter  or  more?  Di¬ 
rections  on  butter-color  bottles  often  mis¬ 
lead.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

The  temperature  of  cream  for  churn¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  individuality  of  the 
cow ;  the  period  of  lactation ;  the  kind 
of  food  used ;  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Some  cows  naturally  give  milk 
containing  butter  fat  which  will  melt  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  others, 
therefore  it  must  be  churned. at  a  lower 
temperature.  As  a  rule,  cream  from  cows 
that  have  been  giving  milk  several 
months  and  are  eating  dry  food  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  will  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  temperature  for  churning 
than  cream  from  fresh  cows  which  are 
on  pasture  in  Summer.  The  range  of 
temperature  varies  from  about  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  in  Summer  to  66  or  68  degrees 
F.  in  Winter.  From  one-half  to  one 
ounce  of  salt  per  pound,  accord'ng  to 
the  tastes  of  your  customers.  There  is 
no  rule  except  to  use  enough  color  to 
make  the  butter  resemble  the  natural 
June  color  as  nearly  as  possible.  Care 
should  be  given  not  to  use  too  much 
color,  which  would  give  the  butter  a  red 
appearance.  c.  s.  greene. 

Making  a  Cement  Roof. 

In  answer  to  K.  W.  L.  about  putting 
a  cement  roof  over  his  shingles,  I  would 
not  advise  it,  but  to  take  his  shingles 
all  off,  nail  strips  1x2  inches  lengthwise 
of  the  roof,  about  two  inches  apart ; 
then  cover  with  woven  wire  of  about 
Vz  to  one  inch  mesh ;  put  a  band  board 
all  around  the  roof  two  inches  above  the 
sheathing;  commence  at  the  ridge,  put 
two  two-inch  blocks  six  inches  from  the 
ridge  to  nail  ridge  roll  to.  Then  see 
that  rafters  are  well  braced  with  wind 
beams,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  rigid. 
Commence  to  put  on  cement  at  the  top; 
use  a  mixture  of  one  to  four  or  five, 
with  clean  sharp  sand;  nothing  larger 
than  will  go  through  a  quarter-inch 
mesh  screen.  Fill  up  level  with  the 
one-inch  strips,  then  immediately  cover 
this  with  a  mixture  of  one  to  two 
cement,  and  work  down  smooth  with 
float  and  trowel.  Use  only  the  best 
grade  of  Portland,  and  if  roof  is  well 
braced  this  will  outlast  the  building,  if 
it  is  frame.  We  use  this  plan  in  our 
practice,  and  have  good  success  with  it, 
only  we  do  not  use  the  solid  sheathing, 
but  space  our  rafters  14  inches  to  cen¬ 
ters,  with  wire  netting  for  reinforcing, 
and  use  a  form  board  between,  until 
the  cement  sets,  and  then  remove  it. 
Cement  will  not  do  on  iron  roofs. 

Alton  Park,  Tenn.  c.  s.  P. 

On  page  120  inquirer  ask  if  old 
shingles  should  be  removed  before  ap¬ 
plying  cement  for  a  roof.  We  would 
say  don’t.  If  the  shingles  were  removed 
the  roof  boards  would  have  to  be  relaid, 
unless  they  were  tight,  or  heavy  paper 
laid  on  to  hold  the  cement  until  it  set; 
it  also  saves  nailing  on  blocks  to  lay 
the  wire  on,  and  many  around  here  are 
using  poultry  wire  one  inch  mesh  where 
it  is  laid  on  old  shingles.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cover  the  roof  on  a  hot 
day,  as  it  would  crack  in  drying.  The1 
roof  should  .be  gone  over  with  a  wash 
of  all  cement  after  it  has  set.  Don’t 
spare  elbow  grease  in  spreading  cement. 
Use  clean  sand  or  crushed  stone,  two 
sand,  one  cement,  Portland.  Nail  wire 
on  with  staples  or  wire  nails  ;  if  nails 
are  used,  drive  nearly  in,  then  bend  over 
the  wire  netting.  n.  b.  f. 


FAST  WORK 


Used  on 
Thousand* 
of  farms — 
Get  the  Fred 
Book  that 
Tells  you 
About  It 


No  Dead 

Furrows 


THE 


NATIONAL 


REVERSIBLE 

SULKY 


PLOW 


Right  or  left  hand  sulky  or  walking 
Plow — works  perfectly  on  hilly  ground 
in  any  sorl.  Have  your  dealer  show  it 
or  write  for  Free  Book  today. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 


The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  fust  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  deliversspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill¬ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
(spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  write  for 
free  Catalog 
Illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Aee 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
It.  Write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFB.CO.,Bol  I0ZS  Brenlodi,  K.l. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  St.,  JinesvUle,  Fn.,  l  .S. A, 


BLATGHFORDS 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20,000progressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Free.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFORIJ’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


SWEEPING 


FIELD 


THE  1908  IMPROVED 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream 

SEPARATORS 


Sales  to  date  more  than 
double  any  previous  year. 


New  1908  Catalogue — as  interesting  and  superior  as  the 
machines  themselves — to  he  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


42  E.  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dhumm  k  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-171  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  k  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


AJJSORBINE 


"Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, "$L00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W.  F.Y0UN6,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield, Mass 

Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

lnsuressound horses.  Curessplint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  $100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ec-ware  of  all  blisters:  they  give 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


ifi 


FUMA 


99  kins  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  feed. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  - _ Buffalo.  N.  V. 


Sold  From  Our  Factory  to  Your 

/  Farm — Try  It  lor  a  Month  on  Approval 
— Just  Write  a  Postal  tor  our  Price 

Write  us  a  postal  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  the  special,  low, 
y  confidential  price  that  we  can  make  you  direct  for  a  New 
American  Cultivator  right  now — and  send  you  our  Big  American^ 

Cultivator  Book  Free. 

We  can  make  this  astonishingly  low  price  because  we  sell  direct  frorn^ 
our  factory  to  you.  This  direct  dealing  saves  you  all  the  dealers’’ 
profits,  saves  you  all  the  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses.  Our’« 
direct-to-you  price  just  covers  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  the  machine, 
with  oue  reasonable  profit  added  for  ourselves  on  a 

New  Arrvericarv  Oultivator 

/  Now  we  can’t  name  a  price  in  this  advertisement.  We  don’t  care  to  have  dealers  knowhow  low 
'  we  are  selling  the  New  American  this  year  on  the  direct-to-you  plan.  But  if  you  are  a  farmer 
and  want  the  best  cultivator  for  your  own  use — just  drop  us  a  postal  or  letter  telling  us  so.  And 
we  will  at  once  send  you  a  free  catalog  and  quote  you  a  confidential  price  that  will  surprise  you.  And 
remember  the  New  American  is  the  best  and  the  Standard.  Any  user  will  tell  you  that.  The  only  way 
to  get  the  “real  thing”  is  to  order  the  up-to-date  New  American  direct  from  us.  No  dealer  can  supply  you 
for  we  don’t  sell  to  dealers,  because  we  want  to  save  you  dealers’  profits.  We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Old  Reliable,  Original  New  American  Cultivator.  To  prove  its  superiority  we  allow 


30  Days  Free  Field  Test  Send  For  Our  Free  Book  Today 


on  every  New  American  Cultivator.  This  enables  you  to  prove  to  yourself, 
in  your  own  way,  by  every  test,  that  the  New  American  is  the  best  cultivator 
made — that  it  is  all  we  claim  it  to  be— that  it  will  do  all  we  claim  it  will  do — that 
it  will  satisfy  you  absolutely — at  all  times  in  every  way.  If  you  don’t  find  all 
this  absolutely  true,  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  it,  simply  ship  the  machine 
back  to  us  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny. 

We  do  this  because  we  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  that  the  New 
American  hasn’t  an  equal  at  any  price.  We  don’t  want  you  to  be  fooled  on 
a  substitute— we  don’t  want  you  to  accept  an  imitation — because  we  know 
the  only  original  New  American  is  the  only  cultivator  that  will  give  you 
real  satisfaction  all  the  way  through. 

We  have  been  building  this  Cultivator  for  years  and  we’re  going  to 
keep  right  on  building  it  for  years  to  come. 

Just  take  this  opportunity  to  get  our  confidential  price  to  you 
direct  and  our  Big,  New  American  Cultivator  Book  Free  by  writing 
us  a  postal  or  letter  now.— Address 


American  Harrow  Co 


•9 


168  Hastings  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Back  of  the 

Book- 

Is  the  “Tubular”  Cream  Separator 

[VERY  dollar  of  the  farmers’  and  dairymen’s  money  in  the  banks  of  this  country  represents  hard  labor 
and  wise  economy.  It  represents  head  work  as  well  as  hand  work.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  whose  balances  in  the  bank  are  the  biggest  are  not  always  the  men  who  work  the 
hardest  with  their  hands — nor  even  the  ones  who  farm  the  most  acres  or  milk  the  most  cows.  They 

are  mostly  the  men  who  make  every  movement  count  by  employing  the  latest 
appliances  and  the  most  economical  methods  in  their  work.  They  are  the  men 
who  make  mind  master  over  muscle.  Much  of  their  wealth  is  therefore  the 

result  of  economy — the  saving  of  what  others 
waste.  This  means  that  they  are  always 
figuring  on  how  to  increase  profits  without 
increasing  expenses.  The  first  question 
with  such  men,  when  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  new  machine  is,  not 
how  much  will  it  cost,  but,  what  will 
it  do?  Will  it  save  anything  which  now 
goes  to  waste?  Will  it  do  this 
profitably?  That’s  the  test  we 
ask  you  to  apply  to  the 
“Tubular.” 
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IX. 


Saved  Price  in  One  Season. 

Cheeryvale,  Kan. 

June  13,  1907. 

I  can  sell  my  butter  to  customers  where  I  never 
could  sell  it  before  getting  the  separator.  We  milk 
six  cows  and  it  will  make  more  than  enough  butter 
extra  to  pay  for  the  machine  n  this  one  season. 

_ iLAURA  I.  TURNER 

Twice  as  Much  Cream. 

Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo., 
_  .  May  14, 1907. 

We  get  twice  as  much  cream  as  we  did  skimming 
by  hand.  Tubulars  soon  pay  for  themselves. 

MRS.  G.  W.  RUSSELL. 

Twice  as  Much  Butter. 

Kaw,  Oklahoma, 
April  24, 1907. 

Make  about  twice  as  much  butter  from  seven 
cows,  and  of  a  better  quality, than  we  did  without  it. 

_  MRS.  MARELLA. 

Saved  Cost  in  Six  Months. 

Altamont,  Mo„ 

„  April  24.  1907. 

We  have  a  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  No.  4, 
which  we  have  run  three  seasons,  and  which  paid  for 
itself  in  the  first  six  months  it  was  run. 

ROSS  DeFORD. 
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We  ask  you  to  apply  this  test  because  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  do  so.  If  the  “Tubular”  will 
increase  your  profits  without  increasing  your  expenses  you  ought  to  have  it.  It  will.  It  will  make  every 
cow  you  milk  earn  more  money.  That’s  why  we  want  to  put  a  “Tubular”  back  of  your  bank  book. 
Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  testify  to  the  merits  of  our  machines.  They  say  the  “Tubular” 
pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  W^hen  it  has  paid  for  itself  all  that  it  saves  is  clear  profit  for  there’s  no 
expense— it  won’t  cost  you  a  dollar  a  year  for  repairs.  We’ve  built  it  so  that  it  can’t. 

If  you  are  economically  inclined;  if  you  want  to  save  money  and  increase  your  bank  account  here’s 
your  chance.  Our  valuable  book,  “Business  Dairying”  will  show  you  how,  and  our  latest  catalog 
tells  all  about  the  “Tubular.”  We’ll  send  them  both  free  if  you  will  write  today,  ask  for  book  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 


Toronto.  Canada 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


There  is  no  proof  like  experience,  and  the  experience  of  users  of  Tubular  Separators  is  all  in  one  direction.  No  cream 
ams  in  the  milk  which  has  gone  through  a  Tubular  bowl.  Here  is  what  people  say  who  have  tried  the  Tubular  and  know: 


remains 

TRIED  FOUR— TUBULAR  BEST.  SAVED  MUCH  CREAM. 

Minot.  N.  Dak,,  Washington,  Mo.,  June  1, 1907. 

B,  1907.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Sharpies  Tubular 
l  our  Sharpies  Separator  is  best  of  all.  We  have  Separator,  it  having  saved  us  four  gallons  of  cream 
had  four.  We  have  surprised  a  good  many  with  it  in  one  week  over  the  old  hand-skimming  process, 
ami  we  like  it  very  well.  Amund  E.  Staktson.  Edw.  Hkimann. 


people  say 

THIRTEEN  COWS  AND  TUBULAR  BEAT  FIFTEEN. 

Skylight,  Ky..  .May  9,  1907. 
Whon  I  purchased  the  SharplesTubular  Separator 
I  was  milking IScows.  I  have  since  sold  two  of  them. 
I  am  now  making  18  lbs.  more  butter  per  week  with 
18  cows  than  1  made  with  15  cows  before  I  purchased 
the  Sharpies  Tubular.  Geo.  F.  Reibel. 


TAKES  ALL  THE  CREAM  FROM  MILK. 

Boebne,  Tex.,  Jan.  25,  1907. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Tubular  in  every 
way.  It  certainly  takes  all  the  cream  out  of  the 
milk.  I  have  shown  it  to  a  great  many  and  they 
thought  it  the  best  they  had  seen  yet. 

W.  F.  Cole. 
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March  14, 


ARRANGING  POULTRY  PLANT. 

I  expect  this  Summer  to  enlarge  my 
poultry  plant  and  move  it  to  my  other 
farm  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  railroad. 
1  have  two  plans  in  mind  of  housing  the 
hens  and  desire  the  advice  of  The  it. 
N.-Y.  as  to  the  best  plan.  I  send  you 
arrangement  of  my  fields  so  you  can  bettor 
judge  whch  plan  will  be  the  best.  One  of 
the  ideas  is  to  house  the  hens  in  10  colony 
houses  holding  50  each,  scattered  as  far 
apart  as  possible  in  the  25-acre  apple 


orchard.  The  other  is  to  build  a  long 
house  holding  250  each  at  A  and  B,  giving 
the  hens  free  range,  using  timber  and 
field  C  alternately  for  flock  A,  and  the 
orchard  and  field  D  for  flock  B.  By  this 
plan  I  can  give  the  hens  a  fresh  range 
whenever  desired.  Water  can  be  piped  to 
houses  A  and  B,  but  if  I  adopt  the  col¬ 
ony  plan  it  will  have  to  be  carried.  This 
plan  is  for  the  layers ;  breeding  pens  and 
colony  brooders  will  be  arranged  on  other 
side  of  house.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
250  hens  are  too  many  to  have  in  one 
flock?  I  have  been  as  successful  with 
100  in  a  flock  as  when  there  has  been  but 
a  few.  w-  R- 

Virginia. 

The  fact  that  water  can  lie  piped  to 
the  two  long  houses,  while  it  would 
have  to  be  carried  every  day  to  the  10 
colony  houses,  would  of  itself  make  me 
decide  in  favor  of  the  former.  But 
the  carrying  of  water  is  only  one  of 
the  added  labors  that  the  colony  house 
system  compels.  While  feed  by  the  hop¬ 
per  plan  can  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  a  week  at  a  time,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  visit  each  house  every 
day  to  gather  the  eggs,  and  on  stormy 
days  this  becomes  very  burdensome. 
The  only  objection  to  housing  250  fowls 
in  one  building  is  the  danger  from  dis¬ 
ease,  but  with  sufficient  watchfulness 
and  care,  with  good  ventilation,  but 
freedom  from  drafts,  a  dry  house  kept 
reasonably  clean,  this  danger  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  splendid 
range  which  these  fowls  can  have  ought 
to  be  a  very  great  factor  in  keeping 
the  birds  healthy.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  fowls  in  one  house  may  seem  too 
many,  but  if  divided  into  two  flocks  by 
a  partition  across  the  middle  of  the 
house  it  is  only  125  in  a  flock  and  I 
have  successfully  kept  that  number  all 
Winter  and  had  them  lay  well  and  keep 
healthy  in  two  houses  connected  by  a 
door,  the  total  area  of  both  being  only 
40x11  feet.  I  would  advise  W.  R.  to 
build  his  houses  80  feet  long  by  15  fe^t 
wide.  This  would  give  1,200  feet  of 
floor  space,  or  nearly  five  feet  per  fowl, 
which  is  sufficient  room  for  any  of  the 
American  breeds.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  YOUNG  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS. 

Would  some  of  your  expert  poultrymen 
tell  me  how  to  feed,  house  and  care  for 
young  Leghorn  roosters  from  the  time  they 
are  separated  from  pullets  until  they 

weigh  2V2  pounds  each  alive?  I  wish  to 
have  them  hatched  about  April  1  and  21, 
and  would  like  to  sell  about  the  middle  of 
July,  say  three  or  three  and  one-half  months 
old.  I  would  like  to  ship  them  to  New 

York  alive  as  soon  as  possible,  the  earlier 

the  better.  h.  h. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

The  care  of  Leghorn  cockerels  is 
quite  a  question,  as  on  an  average  one- 
half  of  the  chicks  are  cockerels,  and 

only  one-tenth  of  the  cockerels  are  worth 
raising  for  breeders.  What  will  we  do 
with  them  until  they  are  large  enough 
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to  market?  It  will  not  do  to  let  them 
run  with  the  pullets  as  they  will  not 
fatten  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  your 
customers.  They  must  be  kept  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  housing  need  not  be  very 
expensive,  just  a  shed  with  muslin  win¬ 
dows,  open  all  the  time  nearly;  in  fact 
only  closed  during  storms,  and  all  the 
room  in  the  house  used  for  perches  ex¬ 
cept  enough  for  grain  hoppers.  The 
floor  should  he  paved  or  cemented  and 
doors  and  windows  shut  or  covered  with 
wire  so  as  to  keep  out  vermin  at  night. 
We  have  found  the  following  work 
very  successfully  with  our  own  cockerels. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  males  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  which,  in  April-hatched  chicks, 
will  be  as  early  as  they  can  dispense  with 
artificial  heat,  they  are  carried  off  to 
bachelors’  hall,  on  another  part  of  the 
farm,  across  the  road,  and  so  far  from 
the  pullets  that  although  they  are  given 
free  range,  they  never  get  back.  Here 
we  keep  grain  before  them  all  the  time, 
in  large  hoppers  holding  about  about  one 
bushel  each.  This  grain  should  be 
cracked  corn  four  parts,  wheat  two 
parts,  hulled  oats  one  part,  and  beef 
scraps  one  part.  As  they  have  free 
range  they  can  get  grit  and  water  when 
they  want  it,  and  if  they  are  separated 
from  the  pullets  when  young,  they  rare¬ 
ly  fight  or  make  any  trouble.  If  we 
wished  to  hurry  these  youngsters  up  for 
market  we  would  give  them  a  mash  once 
a  day  made  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  with  skim-milk,  but  do  not 
give  any  more  mash  than  they  eat  up 
clean,  as  it  will  quickly  sour  in  hot 
weather,  and  then  will  give  bowel  trou¬ 
ble.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


DR  .WEARE-’S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

That  heaves  can  be  cured  has  been 
proven  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  has  been 
used  according  to  directions  and  the 
horse  lias  been  restored  to  health. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  long  standing 
where  the  horse  has  been  practically 
worthless  are  recorded  as  almost  cured. 

5-pound  package  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave 
Remedy  sent  prepaid  anywhere,  $2. 
Enough  to  cure  any  ordinary  case. 

GEO.  G.  MULLINER  &  CO.,  Fairpert,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

“  In  your  home.  If  not 

as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  Mora 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  liotest  weather , no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  lor 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFT0N,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


mes 


A  hen  does  well  or  poorly  according  as  her 
food  supplies  necessary  nutriment  in  right 
proportions.  Doubtless  you  give  a  nutritious 
ration,  but  does  the  larger  part  of  it  digest? 

If  not,  your  profits  will  be  in  dimes  rather 
than  dollars. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  The  domestic 
hen  is  a  captive  ;  she  is  denied  the  privilege 
of  selecting  food  at  times  and  in  ways  that 
Nature  meant  she  should.  Man  attempts  to 
coax  and  cajole  her  into  laying  many  eggs 
under  these  unnatural  conditions,  and  it  is 
evident  there  can  be  little  success  until  natural 
conditions  Are  restored  as  far  as  possible. 

If  you  make  the  hen  derive  from  her  food 
the  same  elements  she  would  get  when  at 
liberty,  your  end  is  gained.  This  can  be 
largely  brought  about  by  giving  once  a  day 
a  small  portion  of 

DR.  HESS 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Poultry 


It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  expert  medical  men,  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  necessary  to  make  the  hen  digest 
perfeetty  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  her  food,  and  to  derive 
from  it  increased  power  to  produce  bone,  flesh,  feathers  and 
eggs.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  also  iron  for  the  blood  and 
nitrates  to  expel  poisonous  matter.  It  makes  young  chicks 
grow  fast  and  fits  fowls  for  market  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is 
also  a  germicide  and  prevents  roup  and  other  poultry  diseases. 
Kndorsed  by  poultry  men  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
Costs  a  penny  a  day  for  30  hens. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1J4  lbs.  25c;  mall  or  express  40c  (Except  in  Canada 
5  lbs.  60c  i  12  lbs.  $1.25  k  and  Extreme 

25  lb.  pail,  $2.50  (.  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  ASHLAND,  OHIO. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


MATTHEWS’  “NEW  UNIVERSAL”  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 


TOOLS 


c 

B  B  Seeder,  marker, 
WW  koe  rake,  plow, 
cultivator.  Single 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust' 
ments  easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul¬ 
tivation. 

8end  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val¬ 
uable  informa- 


ONE 


tlon  for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  full  description  of  these  implements. 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Opens  furrow,  drops  in  plain  sight 
eoTers  marks.  ^ 

4 


Hand  Wheel  Plows 

Rear  wheel  gives  steadiness  6t  ease. 


Cultivator,  Plow,  E a ke .  C  i  1  a n ^e s 


quickly 


made.  '  Cultivate 

tween  or  astride  the  row 0.  Adj 
depth,  anj  width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools* 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


;AMPLE 


a*  **  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  1 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist- 
I  ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  W© 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


1 5  35crs. 
PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


Our  Special  Hard— Stiff— 

Springy-LIVE  Steel 


The  development  of  American  Fence.  The  years  of  experimenting.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have  invested  in  perfecting  machinery 
and  pi  oducing  the  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fence  what  it  is  today . 


->*'  That  is  a  1 
long  story.  1 
What  vitally  interests 
you  is  the  result  of  this 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
What  you  want  to  know  is  that:— 
We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 
fence  making.  By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 


...iV*4-  to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  5X76  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  ne 
■ffr  _.>-•* 'absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  ste< 
is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly 
spliced.  It  is  live  steel — not  dead  steel.  So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^ 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and— 

Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies.  .  .  Amt 

^Dealers  everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  the  dmerent  styies^^^» 
—  test— compare— and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence.  >*860^ 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver 

San  Francisco 


1908. 
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By  Golly ,  B 

She's  Coming 


\  ou  can’t  keep  a  good  thing  down!  It  won’t  stay.  You  just  ought  to 
e  in  my  office  some  morning  and  see  the  orders  pouring  in  for  my  Manure 
preaders!  And  so  many  letters  from  farmers  all  over  the  country  praising  them 
that  I  actually  don’t  get  time  to  read  them  all. 

I  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  to  it  but  Spreading  the  News  and  getting  the 
V  Farmers  to  try  them.  That’s  all. 

X  Here’s  your  best  chance  right  now  to  get  in  on  my  Special  Price  Prop- 


I'll  Even  Pay  the  Freight 
>#*  the  Next  Thirty  Days 


Spend  one  cent. 

Buy  a  Postal. 

Get  out  your  pencil  and  write  to 
Galloway  now,  so  as  to  get  his  red- 
hot  Manure  Spreader  Proposition 
and  big.  Free  Catalog. 

Galloway’s  Spreader  Proposition  is 
the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  \  i 
ever  offered.  All  he  wants  is  to  get  to  tell 
you  about  it  and  then  you’ll  be  in  for  a  Free 
Trial  right  away. 

Galloway  shows  you  right  on  the  jump  how  to 
clean  up  $50.00  and  to  make  $200.00  to  $300.00  extra 
on  your  next  crop. 

Here  are  four  things  to  remember  in  connection 
with  the  genuine  Galloway: 

1.  It’s  the  only  successful  Wagon  Box  Spreader 
made  in  the  United  States  today. 

2.  It  has  7  distinct,  separate,  original  patents. 
Nothing  else  like  it  or  as  good.  They  alone  make 
it  worth  $25  to  $30  more  than  any  other. 

3.  His  own  Factory  turns  them  out — Capacity 
Seventy  Complete  Spreaders  a  day. 

4.  He  makes  you  a  price  that  sells  them.  That 
price  is  the  lowest  price  ever  made  on  a  first-class 
Manure  Spreader.  This  is  a  rare  and  wonderful 
combination  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it.  Best 
Spreader.  Lowest  Price. 

Just  now — for  the  next  30  days— Galloway  not 
only  gives  you  a  Month’s  Free  Trial,  with  the 
money  in  your  pocket,  but  he  even  pays  all  the 
freight  charges.  This  is  your  one  best  chance. 

Buy  a  postal  or  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  get  your  name  to  Galloway  as  quick  as 
you  can.  Have  him  send  you  his  red-hot  Spreader 
Proposition  and  then  he’ll  lix  it  so  you  can  try  his 
Spreader  Free  on  your  place  for  30  Days,  with  the 
freight  all  paid. 

Write  Galloway  personally  this  very  day  and 
save  $50.00  in  clean  cash  by  doing  it.  Address  him 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres , 

THE  WILLIAM 

GALLOWAY  Wm&k 
COMPANY  l 

Waterloo , 


1  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

the  Money  in  YOUR  POCKET 


Genuine  GALLOWAY 


Wagon  Box  Manure  Spreader 


William  Calloway ,  President, 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO, 

669  Jefferson  St,,  Waterloom  Iowa 


Spend 
One  Cent 
and  Make 
Lv  50  Dollars 

William  Galloway, 
g  669  Jefferson  St., 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Rush  your  Special  30-Day,  Freight 
Prepaid  Proposition  to  me  with  your 
Big  Galloway  Free  Spreader  Catalog. 


Fits  Any  Br8 
p  Truck  or  % 
f  Wagons  Made 
in  4  Sizes,  Up 
to  My  New ,  Big, 
Complete  60  to  70 - 
Bushel  Spreader 


Direct 
From  My 
Factory 


Name 


City  or  Town 


County . state . 

“ REE  BOOK  and  My 


Special  Proposition  Coupon 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 


Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

»KO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  lit 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  HOCK  CO., 

1  Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Is  a  profit-  T^T  A 
able  crop  on  the  NV  A  St  A#' 
farms  where  A  1/Ttla JLv  MX 
Srlh  Model  incuba-  wsmmwmmammsmsm 

K  n  tors  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  arc 
IIS  not  m“king  big  money  on  your  chick 
|f¥,  eus>  write  tor  iny  book.  It  tells  how. 

1 1  MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

I  Chas.  A,  Cyphers,  Pres. 


Send  for  free 
Catalogue. 


x.  COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 

Half  the  Cost — with  the 

E PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

'  With  Dumping  Caldron!  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
►  Laundry  Siovaa,  Water  and  Steam 
!>  Jackot  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal- 
-  Jrona,  ata.  *»•  Bend  for  circulars- 
f  D.  It.  SPLIiliV  A  OO.,  Batavia,  Hi, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


i  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  fertile 
L,  egg.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
“  healthy  chicks,  with  less  labor,  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  incubator. 
You  take  no  ri sk.  A  genuine  tree 
ome— you  need  send  us  no  money.  Spe¬ 
cial  combination  offer,  Incubator  and 
Brooder  $7.16.  Brooders  $3.25  up.  Very 
low  prices  on  all  supplies.  Get  221-page, 
1908  Catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 


U/A||  DRILLING  & 

W  Cll  PROSPECTING  MACHINES, 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  eamersl 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 


Fine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  tn  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  10c. 
JOHN  £•  HEAT  WOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Ya* 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  14, 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Em  Dor  Cnnaro  — We  win  UU»ranteo  to  pu* 
uC  ■  vl  OIJUCimB  |iny  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

runty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old. 

worn-out  roofs  now.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  boolc 
‘  tells  nil  stout  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


iui  uu  yoi  wjua 

Roof-Fix 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES. 


Wo  soil  everything  tho  poultryman  needs.  I 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Remedies,  Lice 
Killers,  Wire  Netting.  Get  our  catalog  be- 1 
fore  you  buy.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  Free.  | 
United  Incubator  th  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  G.  26-28  Vesey  8t,  New  York  City. 


'THOROUGH ItKKI)  I’OIII.TKY  Best 20 vario- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Frosli  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakortown,  Pa. 


pn  II  |  TRYMPW  Send  for  our  now  30-page  illus- 
rUULI  n  I  III  L  li  trated  poultry  catalogue,  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  PoultryYards.Marietta.Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Muting  list,  giving  description  of  nil  pens,  sen  t  on  ro- 
tjiioKt.  SINCLAIR  SMITH .802 5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

II  EAVY  layers  and  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color;  farm  raised;  won  .'III  regular  prizes  season 
11108,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100, 
special  matings  $10 per  100.  200  egg  strain ;  cir.  free. 

DAVIS’  roill.TKV  FARM,  lierlin,  Moss. 


BRDOKSIDF  POULTRY  FAR51  —  Stock 
bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  It.  C.  It.  Island 
Reds,  JdJib  per  16;  SO  per  100;  H.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
SI  per  15, 15  per  100:  It.  C.  White  Mlnoreas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E,  SI.ITFR,  Union,  N.  V. 


Van  Alsi.yne’sH.CMt.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kindemoolt,  N.  Y. 


QOLIlKN  ROD  I’OULTRY  YAIII)- 

J  Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


My  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  It.  FISHER,  Swiflwater,  Pa. 


Bull  Orplnif ton.  Single  Comb,  It  exits*  1  OO.  Ci  |!i.tO.  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows,  8  1-2  Ino..  old,  find  service  Dear.  Prices  right. 
Stock  K  i an  nil  teed.  W.  A.  tOTBHBS,  Peril  hack,  Pa. 


SINGLK  COMB  WHITE  LKCHORNS  — 

( WyckofT  Strain),  the  world's  Best  layers.  Eggs 
from  carefully  mated  matured  stock  $1.00  per  15, 
$1.75  per  30.  Clarence  Lane,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkeys, 

li.  C.  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Wyandotte  eggs. 

II.  .1.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  #1.50,  $2  and  #3.  Eggs  15, 
$1 ;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Schieher,  Bucyrtts,  Ohio 

rnn  CAI  C  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  White 
■  Un  uHLC  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White  Wy- 
andottes  of  the  best  strains;  $1.00  for  16;  $6.00  for 
100.  <L  H.  BARKER,  Littleton,  Mass. 


Wh.  Wyandottes  and  It.  T.  lieds;  6  choice  ponH: 
also  White  Chinese  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks:  grand 
stock  and  eggs.  Florence  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 


We  have  bred  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  ten  years.  Eggs  $5  per  100,  $1.50  per  15 
(Special  matings).  Good  healthy  stock  for  sale. 
$5  for  tiios.  Oscar  E.  Echnkiak,  Phcenixvillo.Pa. 


LIGHT  DKAIIMAH,  prize  stock.  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  C.  Gordon,  R.F.D.  1,  Spraknrs,  N.Y. 

MOLLY  ROOD  I’OULTRY  FA  RN  Eggs  and 
**  Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  Del. 


CffflC  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUO  p.rahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Beds  and  Leg- 
horns:  18  var.;  cat.  8.  K.  Mohr,  Ooopershttrg,  Pa. 


COD  CAI  C  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
run  u  ALL  $4.00  10,1011.  CHAS.  I.  MMiLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Wright’*  While  Wyanclottes  Prize  winners, 
(Huston's).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  18  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Block  and  eggs  at  Farmer’ll  Prices. 

It.  It.  I’UHKV,  Princess  Anne,  Mil. 


Rose  Comb  Drown  Leghorns  exclusively  12 
years.  Cnecjualled  laying  strnin.  Hatching  Eggs, 
35,  $1;  100.  $5.  William  ochluer,  Jamosport,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hutching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weed  sport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C,  W,  LEGHORNS  s*s  SJSffi 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  c 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  ORPINGTONS 

S.  C.  IHJPF  0RPIN0T0NS,  S.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 
S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

From  tho  belt  Mood  Unit  could  lie  laid  rcfcmrillcM  of  cost. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  1,  $5.00  per  15,  $0.00  per  30. 
Eggs  from  Yard  No.  2,  11.00  “  5.00 

Eggs  from  Yard  No.  8.  2.00  "  0.00 

(Special  prices  in  large  quantities.  Have  also  a 
few  choice  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Olil’IMJTON  I’OIII/I  Itv  V A ICIIH,  Ml-  Wn.lilngloti,  llttlU.  <!«.,  Mil 
,t.  KDWIN  OHII'Fl'I'lf,  Pro;.. 


FIRST-CLASS 

MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


FOR 

SALE 


Consult  your  interest  before  purchasing  breeding 
stork  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM,  O.  SMITH,  Gennantown,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  FREE 


’lymonth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FI  RHT  ;  our  birds  and 
methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  I  ROB  Free 
Hook,  tolling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  .Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  NfjUAD  CO. 
a.'{5  Howard  St.  JVIclrosc,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Dawlcy  to 
come  into  court,  interest  in  the  cattle 
case  grows  in  size  like  a  snowball.  There 
has  been  no  public  farm  question  in  the 
past  50  years  that  lias  created  such  a 
discussion.  'The  letters  are  pouring  in 
upon  Governor  Hughes  from  all  over. 
Some  go  him  with  a  hroadax,  others 
come  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  while 
others  use  the  razor  of  sarcasm.  Here 
is  a  sample  reply  to  that  circular  letter: 

lion.  10.  Hughes. — Last  week  a  neigh¬ 
bor  ami  myself  went  to  lown  to  purchase 
some  silk.  Being  unfamiliar  with  the 
different  makes  we  asked  that  an  expert 
might  serve  us  at  Moneywnker’s  store, 
lie  was  an  expert  salesman  and  we  bought, 
paid  for  and  brought  home  with  us  20 
yards  each  of  a  well-known  silk  brand.  To 
our  dismay  we  found  we  had  instead  a 
damaged  and  Inferior  cotton  goods.  Re¬ 
turning  the  goods,  personally,  to  Mr. 
M'oneywaker  til  great  expense  of  money  and 
time,  and  Indignantly  demanding  that  Ills 
agent  refund  our  money  and  he  discharged, 
we  were  met  with  greal  courtesy  and 
suavity,  and  told  that,  no  doubt,  the  clerk, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  demand  and  as¬ 
persions,  would  institute  a  libel  suit;  that 
he,  Mr.  Moneywaker,  would  advise  that 
course  as  best  for  all  parties,  and  that  he, 
himself,  must  he  very  careful  to  arouse  no 
prejudice  In  the  minds  of  patrons  of  the 
house.  And  so,  smiling  and  bowing  and 
bowing  and  smiling,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  pavement,  with  no  money,  with  20 
yards  of  damaged  cotton  and  Hie  prospect 
( ?)  of  it  libel  suit— and,  if  possible,  pray 
let  us  know,  Governor  Hughes,  where  we 
are  at,  anyway.  With  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  of  your  secretary’s  reply,  I 
am,  a.  ,r.  n 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  Governor’s 
secretary  for  not  seeing  the  humor  of 
this  note,  for  this  correspondence  is 
getting  to  be  a  tragedy.  At  any  rate, 
this  was  all  the  answer  he  made: 

Dear  Sir.  -Governor  Hughes  directs  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of  your  letter  of 
the  22d  lust.  It  Is  impossible  for  him 
to  advise  you  in  the  matter  of  which  you 
speak.  You  should  consult  a  member  of 
the  Bar.  Very  truly  yours, 

itOBKItT  II.  FIIM.KB, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Here  is  another  letter — a  fair  type  of 
hundreds  which  come  lo  us: 

Now  I,  for  one,  am  very  fond  of  the 
little  Jersey  cow,  for  I  keep  her.  Anything 
that  maligns  her  hurls  me  also,  and  I  am 
glad  (here  Is  some  one  honest  enough  in  the 
land  to  warn  to  see  Hie  papers  fit  the  cow. 
Again,  I  am  glad  there  is  some  one  big 
enough  lo  talk  back  to  the  Governor,  and 
I  hope  you  will  keep  at  it  till  you  make 
him  see  things  as  they  are.  I  know  Mr. 
Hawley;  lie  Is  very  slick  and  very  wise 
besides,  and  has  been  one  of  those  all- 
sufHelent  sort  of  souls,  such  as  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures.  lie  has  a  very 
exalted  position,  and  1ms  been  very  much 
looked  up  to  at  institute  meetings,  when  he 
talked  Jersey  cow  and  her  products,  but  a 
good  deal  of  that  prestige  seems  to  he  Hil¬ 
ling  away  from  him  just  now,  and  here  let 
me  say  you  have  got  Ihe  thing  about  right, 
and  if  the  Governor  will  read  Ihe  writing 
on  the  wall  lie  also  will  steer  ids  bark  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  for  the  farm  ele¬ 
ment  is  at  the  present  day  not  to  he  lightly 
east  aside.  Nor  can  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  cover  up  or  smooth  over  lids  thing  so 
as  to  make  the  farmers  swallow  the  whole 
story  by  a  long  odd.  They  haven’t  forgot¬ 
ten  as  yel  wind  our  Illustrious  Lincoln  said 
about  fooling  the  people:  You  can  fool 
part  of  the  people  pari  of  the,  time,  but 
not  the  whole  all  the  time.  m.  m.  i>. 

“Big  enough  to  talk  hack  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor!”  It  should  not  require  great 
hulk  to  enable  one  to  tell  the  truth.  “A 
cat  can  look  at  a  king,”  especially  when 
the  cat  has  the  right  of  way.  The  mer¬ 
est  child  can  safely  face  Ihc  powers  of 
evil  if  it  stand  by  truth  and  right.  Wc 
firmly  believe  that  Governor  Hughes  is 
wrong  in  the  position  he  has  taken  re¬ 
garding  Hawley.  That  belief  is  shared 
by  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  in  this 
country.  We  consider  it  the  privilege 
of  a  lifetime  to  stand  up  and  express 
their  views  as  best  wc  can. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Orleans 
Co.,  which  starts  a  new  side  of  the  case: 

I  win  800,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to 
you,  that  Governor  lliighos  Is  hedging  on 
that  Dawley  matter.  Like  many  other 
shrewd  politicians  who  saw  their  mistake 
too  Into,  he  is  presuming  too  much  on 
the  Inaction  or  Indifference  of  the  public. 
Why  don’t  you  oiiIIhi  the  aid  of  the  dally 
press?  II  appears  that  you  are  lighting 
HiIh  battle  alone  from  a  publicity  stand¬ 
point,  hut  with  the  aid  of  other  influential 
papers  you  might  lie  able  to  turn  on  enough 
publicity  to  “smoke  out”  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  That  cattle  case  is  no  longer  a 
private  controversy  between  Individuals,  but 
iias  become  an  odimiH  public  scandal,  and 
will  culminate  In  a  political  issue  sooner 
or  later  if  not  honestly,  fearlessly  adjusted. 

Wc  have  begun  to  think  that  the  Ver¬ 
mont  man  on  page  221  has  it  nearly 
right.  We  have  made  no  effort  to  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  daily  papers.  They 
would  hardly  touch  this  case  except 
for  political  reasons.  From  the  first 
wc  have  contended  that  it  involves  a 
principle  which  lies  at  the  very  base  of 
both  business  farming  and  agricultural 
education.  It  is  far  better  for  farmers 
to  settle  it  themselves,  as  they  will 
surely  do.  We  want  no  help  from  the 
politicians.  We  expected  Ihe  help  of 
various  “agriculturists,”  leaders  and 
educators,  but  they  fell  by  the  wayside, 
and  the  farmers  are  marching  past  them 
to  do  the  work  which  requires  moral 
courage  themselves.  .  .  . 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  tnoro  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  in  tho  world. 

Exclusively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  lie  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or 
woman.  So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engines 
which  were  sold  30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "04"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

8ft  Warren  Hi.,  Haw  York.  231)  Franklin  HL,  Bouton. 

40  Dearborn  Ht.M  Chicago.  234  Crnii?  Ht.,  Want,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

40  North  7th  8L,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  HI.,  Sydney,  N.  H.  W. 

Anuirgiira  0(1,  llnwtnn,  Culm. 


manure  bung  non 
$  ^  a  ton?  c y  f 

Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  Doing  It 


There  ts  no  charm  or  secret  about  It. 
You  simply  spread  it  witli  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  get  twice  as 
much  good  from  tt  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  is  generally  estimated  to  bo 
■worth  82.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreuds  with  a 
machine. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to¬ 
day  arc  the  Cora  King,  Cloverleuf,  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreader*. 

They  are  each  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  differ  somewhat  tn 
construction  and  operation,  but  all  three 
are  right  working  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em¬ 
body  the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  construction  arc  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as  simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  I’roof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  record  each  machine  has  made  In  the 
field. 

Is  tt  not  to  your  Interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-live 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can’t  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  tlie  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  the  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  I  te  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  superior  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  hanger  or  other 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated  ) 

Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


Greatest  Bargain  of  1908 

—This  230-Egg 

ROYAL  $ 
INCUBATOR 

—  Freight  Prepaid 

Ye»,  Justus  we  Buy  above-  Frelftht  Prepaid  to  anywhere  cast  of  MIs- 

JiIh  . .  . 


gag-  >*>V: 


30  Days 
I  Free  Trial 

?  Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back 


Klsslppl  lllverut  this  Special  Limited  Time  Bargain  Price.  Aetntonco, 

Cut  out  this  and  mul  1  with  Cl.'i.liO.  We'llahlp  promptly.  Thou  try  It  , 

80  buys  on  a  hatch  If  not  satisfactory  your  money  bock.  Itcmoinbur — IhlH  In  our  regular  $18  No.  8  Breeder  f 
Favorite  830-Egg  Royal — worth  $22.  Guaranteed  durability  hoHt  ventilation  and  hatching  qualities.  W< 
refer  you  to  publisher*  of  auy  farm  paper— or  Iowa  Nat.  Bank  or  Mechanic*'  Savings  Bank  of  bon  Molnea 
ItnndHome  Catalogue  of  IneubutorH,  brooders,  poultry  mipptieH,  poultry  foodH, 
a  JtLJLia-j  eggH  fur  hatching  and  standard  bred  poultry  from  our  own  farm.  Write  now  tor  It. 

Book  on  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Young  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkey*,"  10c.  60c  Standard  Poultry  Paper  1  year,  10c 
ROYAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  DRAWER  208,  IiES  MOINES,  IOWA 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eightiuos.  Hire.  SILAS  DECKER, Montrose, Pa. 


BUSK,  Wh.  Dishorns,  Kkk»  Hr.  per  ir,,  *1.2.1  |i«r  30  ;  H.  C.  It.  I. 

Kn<l  KkK*  90c.  perm,  *1.  Ml  pm  1(0;  Mol  tied  Annina  Kkk*,$1.00 
per  16,  $1.76  per  3d;  cut.  two.  JOHN  A.  KOTil,  ({tinker  to  wn*P*. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
100.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
$100  worth.  H  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Halo  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  finin'  iimlho;*.  8.  0.  White  !.'•  dim  ns,  H.  (',  Drown  I K- 
hnriiH  mill  linn  nil  Plymouth  Itockn.  *1.00  pm  mil  lime;  *2.00  pur 
Ml;  *.1.00  pur  100  okzk.  Jlnby  ulilokn  lie  unrli.  ISInln  fur  nnlu  nt 
ruiiHinii.h]u  price*.  0.  A.  SABINS,  Robinson,  A.  A.  <ki.,Mnry]aiiil 


CA  CHOICE  COCKERELS,  BAR  and 

J U  Buff  I*,  itockn  and  Partridge  Wyandottes; 
price  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lillisdnle,  Pa. 


CD  Finn  Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  at  'u  price. 
Collie  Pups;  females  cheap.  Address 

NELSON  BROS.,  Box  E,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMBWHITE  LEGHORNS 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  C.  LITTLE,  ILD.  No  1,  Home,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Fishel  Strain.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
per  15.  E.  It.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


QIDV  ruiPYC  and  eggs  after  Feb. 15th.  Order 
DAD  I  uTlIulxO  ;i  to  0  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
1500  miles.  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Mlnoreas,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


rnpp  rnn  UATPLHUP  White  W>nn<Ioltiis,ISnirml  |>|y. 

tu oo  rUn  HAIUMmo  . . Bucks, Bun w> . . .till., 

S,  0,  White  mill  Drown  Leghorn*,  White  Plymouth  Hock,  Hlmtlo 
Comb  Ithoiln  I idmc!  Itu.l»,*l  per  setting,  Vi*  fertility  guaranteed 
liny  old  chicks,  11.0  mi'  ll.  A.  A.  VAN  W IK,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Rldgoflold,  Conn. 


Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
and  Rosa  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Genuine  Japanese  tired  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks  Bine  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  1 1  lecember,  11)07.  He.i  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  host  stock.  $3.01)  for  13; 
*15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
tired  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1,50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $K  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens.  2,001)  layers.  Cypher's  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  DONNIE  DRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1.75 

Breeding  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long’  Branch,  N.  J. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying  Strains  of  White  Wyandotte*, 
Burred  and  White  Plymouth  Rock*  and  S.  C. 
While  Leghorn*  -  835  Trap  Nest*. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolillc  laying,  coin  blued  with  all  tho 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HA  I, LOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  Now  Jersey. 


You  Haven’t  Got  The  Lowest  Prices 
Until  You  Get  Mine 

I  quote  y  >u  the  lowest  prices  on 
the  bent,  In  mbatorsund  Brooders. 

1  know  how  to  build  them. 

IDEAL  Hot-Air  and  Hot-Water 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

are  made  to  give  best  results.  Send  for  my 
handsomely  illustrated  free  book,  “Poultry 
lor  Profit.’'  ltead  my  trial  offer.  Bee  how  1  protect  you. 

J.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97  FREEPORT.  ILL 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


RGDFTROUBLES^ 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Toll*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fadiriK,  chalking  and  pool  ins.  Valuable  information 
you.  with  Knmpjf*  dolor  Curtin,  Wrlto  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


Our  now  book,  telling  Why*  arid  Wherefores 


most  for  their  owners ;  how  batches  arc  uni¬ 
formly  over  ninety  per  cent  with  our  ma- 
t  chinos;  how  we  pay  freight  and  why  our 
l  prices  are  lowest  —  will  he  sent  you  free. 

L  . You  owe  It.  to  yourself  to  learn 
tWrt,  .  wtOT**"’  vnBt  difference  In  results 
between  Krtel  Incubators 
«sl,  and  others.  Please  say  J 

d1 '  J‘\  '-'y  II  whether  Interested  in  large  I 

jLrtaaejSjpjjjjW'r’ta,  machine*  or  u  small  on  tilt.  I 

<f-"  9  .-..  WIIKlit  (Rill  CO..  OUlJitV.  IIL  I 


A  Roof  that  Really  Protects 


The  more  carefully  you  study 
the  subject  of  Ready  Roofings  the 
more  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
great  superiority  of  AMATITE. 

The  average  buyer  sends  to  a  few 
advertisers  for  samples,  picks  out 
one  that  looks  tough,  and  sends  in 
his  order  to  the  nearest  dealer. 

If  the  dealer  doesn’t  keep  the 
kind  selected  some  other  kind 
which  he  has  is  generally  bought 
instead. 

That  is  a  good  way  to  get  a 
leaky  roof. 

The  careful  buyer  is  more  particu¬ 
lar.  He  knows  that  any  roofing 
will  last  for  a  little  while  without 
attention,  but  he  wants  to  postpone 
the  time  and  cost  of  renewal  as  long 
as  possible. 

He  is  figuring  next  years’s  cost 
as  well  as  this  year’s  cost.  He 
thinks  of  the  money  he  will  have 
to  spend  after  a  few  years  for  a 
new  roof  if  this  one  won’t  last  any 
longer.  If  he  can  get  a  better 
roofing  at  equal  cost  that  will  last 
longer,  he  is  so  much  the  gainer. 

That  kind  of  calculation  is  called 
thrift.  The  thrifty  buyer  sees  im¬ 
portant  differences  between  AMA¬ 
TITE  and  the  other  roofings. 

The  other  roofings  either  require 
a  coating  with  a  special  liquid  every 
year  or  two,  or  periodical  painting. 
Right  there  is  a  future  expense  to 
be  counted  by  the  thrifty  buyer. 


His  judgment  swings  toward 
AMATITE,  because  it  needs  no 
painting  either  at  the  time  it  is  laid 
or  afterward.  Once  it  is  on  you 
have  no  further  bother  or  expense. 

Then  again,  AMATITE  has 
wonderful  durability: — 

First,  because  it  has  a  mineral 
surface.  Doesn’t  it  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  a  top  covering 
of  crushed  stone  will  resist  the  wear 
of  storms  better  than  a  roofing  with 
a  smooth  or  unprotected  surface? 

Second,  it  contains  solid  layers 
of  Coal  Tar  Pitch — the  material 
which  is  used  by  the  best  engineers 
for  waterproofing  deep  cellars,  tun¬ 
nels,  etc.  Doesn’t  it  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  this  offers 
better  protection  against  water 
than  materials  which  are  never 
used  for  such  severe  service  ? 

One  more  argument.  Weight 
for  weight,  AMATITE  is  the  low¬ 
est  in  price  of  any  mineral  surfaced 
Ready  Roofing. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  thrifty  people  buy 
AMATITE — It  costs  nothing  to 
maintain  ;  it  has  remarkable  dura¬ 
bility,  and  its  first  cost  is  very  low. 


Buys  the  Best 


I  Branches!  8  •  Incubator 

J  »  Ht.  ran i  I  J  ever  made 

I  Kanwii  niy  fj  Pre,*ht  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Detroit  V  Double  cases  all  over; best 
...  „  copper  tank;  narsery;  self- 

regulating.  Bestioo  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  84.3ft. 
Both  ordered  together,  *11.00.  Satisfaction  outran- 
load.  No  mai-hlm-Hut  any  price  are  better.  Wrltofor 
our  book  today  or  send  jirleo  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18,  Racine,  Wia. 


lunlap  Strawberry  Plants.  Special  low  prices  for 
large  order*.  Address  G.  S.  Pickett  A  Son, Clyde, O. 


PEAS— Alaska  $4  bush;  Long  Island  Mammoth 
(-1  bu.  Onion  Seed  Prize  Taker  $1.76  lb.;  Phi  la. 
Silver  Skin  $2  lb.  MINCH  BKOS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


>  BERRY  PLANTS 


SAVERS 
HIRED  1 
V  HELP 


a  Wo  aro  headquarters  for  plants 
rn  of  the  new  "Onwugo”  strawberry 
Cfl  ami  60  other  best  new  and  old 
m  varieties.  Also  tho  “Plum 

Jf  Farmer*’  raspberry  and  other 
y  desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
"  Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  24  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  Wo 
Invito  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 


Ifo.  82  PItoI 
WhMl.  A  rmw 
Modal 

“Iron  A**n 
JUdor. 


L.  J.  Farmer,  /_ox  820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


lll'/.K  WINNING  Registered  Poreheron  Stall 
Ions  and  Brood  Mares  for  sale.  Address 

O.  K.  KINNAN.  Klklu,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


Book—  3*  A  I  \ 

It’s  free.  ^‘iLiaa"^ 

BATEMAN  MFB.  CO., Box  10ZC  Brenloch,  H.J 


PAItTKIIXiK  VVYANDOTTKH  Beauty,  utll- 
■  Ity.  18  Eggs,  82.00,  111  prizes  on  12  birds  at 
one  show;  a  few  bens  for  sale.  Onkwood  Poultry 
Farm,  O.  II.  Leavitt,  Prop.,  Manchester,  N.II.;  lit.  «. 


P|  CACC  semi  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Corn- 
1  LLnOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1K38.  Butter,  Cheese.  Kggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  otc 
K.  B.  WOODWARD.  202  Greenwich  Ht..  New  York, 


The  Best  Book  Ever  Written  on 


Sample  Free 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Coni  in  issioii  JW  erchan  ts, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AND  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  FANCY  ECCS. 


There  are  more  arguments  for 
AMATITE  than  these.  Our  Book¬ 
let  tells  them.  Sent  with  Free 
Sample  for  a  postal  to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 

Kansan  City 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 


Cleveland  Allegheny 
Boston  London,  Eng 


Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archde&con  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

. . v.yoii  what,  you  want,  for  your  .Spring  planting.  We  aro  always  pleased  to  unoto  snocial  T) !' i CRN  mi 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KKT.  1875. 


FRANK  W.  GODWIN 


CLIMAX 


<  ll|>ul>le  Kxiierlenreil  lliiusekiiepiir  waul. 

poaltlou  liii  farm  wliiiro  worth  and  Internal  I-  appreciated.  Full 
eharga  or  would  Join  Uullty  smith-man  In  dnvoloplng  atnall 
trmt  .md  poultry  bti-tlni-aa.  Only  Inttnra  from  honoraUlo  |*arth-a 
ilsalrad.  AddreaH  M,  It.,  narn  Hnral  Ncw-Yorknr. 


CRFAMFRTF^  Nulesmen  wanted  to  soil 
i  dairy  machinery,  complete 

hotter  factories  and  complete  cheese  factories. 
Liberal  terms  to  purchasers.  Steady  employment 
for  salesman.  If  we  have  no  salesman  in  your 
turn  tor. v.  write  for  particulars.  O.  I’kKSSkk'lCH 
&  COMPANY,  200  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Yitlesville,  Conn 


rfl  R  RFWT-For  summer  or  by  year,  large  fur* 
I  Ull  IILIl  I  tdshed  house  in  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 
Acotyleno  gas, modern  improvements,  purest  water, 
bit,  furnace,  'phone,  good  stabling,  garden,  ice 
house,  lilled.  Farm  208  acres;  would  be  let  with 
bouse  or  without  house,  if  desired.  GORDON 
GUMMING,  1707  DeBales  8t.,  Washington.  L).  C. 


30tind  heed  Corn  .g't, 

_  i.i/.  ,  I  have  it  if  ordered  quickly. 

Improved  Learning  Corn.  [  recommend  this  above  all  other  varieties  this  year  because  it 

i'fNi  1  hav"  a  ct!oi,.T  Pedigreed  Bred,  from  fields  with  no  barren  'talki 

HKI-Oiiv  Bristol  Corn-an  early  light  yellow  dent.  A  most  desirable  corn  in  every  wav 

I  rue  ol  both  above  varieties  (good  germination  guaranteed):  By  mail  postpaid, 1  lb  ;«)<••  ;j  lbs  75c 
l,y  express  or  freight,  peck,  (Is;.;  bushel.  $2;  sock,  2  bushels,  $3.75;  sack,  10  bushels,  $17.60.’ 

s\  ry  rt  i  ^  4-  rj  UT  .  Flilorado.’*  The  handsomest  oat  you  over  saw. 

kJCUU  Weighs  4a  lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  By  mail,  1  lb..  30e;  3lbs  ,  7.V 

,  ,  ,  ,  *'Y  express  or  freight,  peek,  Ii0<-:  bushel,  $2;  sack.  3  bushels  *6-  It 

bushels  and  over,  $1.60  a  bushel.  **  (Swedish  Select,’’  **  Golden  Kleeee,’’  “Tartar  Klin-’’ 
all  lino  oats.  By  express,  peck. 50c;  bushel,  $1.50;  Back.  3  bushels.  $4;  10  bushels  and  over,  $1.20  a  bushel. 

OKDKK  QUICK  BY  COST  -  OFFICE  MONEY  OBDEK. 


Caatorland,  N.  Y 


Jg*\  You’ll  Start  Raising 
Chickens  When  You 

JGct  My  JPrice  —  ■ 

WB&jM.]  J^?t  mo  quote  you  my  1908  low  prlro  for 
r^jaM9|Hk  a  Chatham  which  will  Mturfc  you  making 
extra  chicken  i» roll tn  wlom  you  road  my 
valuable  new  free  hook. 

Chatham  Free  1908  Book 

(lives  you  the  benclU  of  iny 
60  years’  success! 11 1  ex  per  f- 

eneo  FREE— write  near¬ 
est  office  for  it  today. 

The  Munson  Campbell  Co., 

1 63 Wcaaon  Av, Detroit, Mich. 

1308  W.lllh  Si,  Kaus.  City,  Mo. 

82  E.  3rd  St,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  2.  Porllnnd.  Ore. 


<  onn.  J  he  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fr°m 
trolley  station. with  half-hour  service  betwoonkock- 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
*  °rk  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets,  and  has 
twenty-five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Farm 
JH  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses ;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  for  (i  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  bead  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear.  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987.  Hartford,  Conn. 


STORKS’  SEED  STORE 


TEN  ACKK  TRUCK  AND  POULTRY 
FARM,  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Rich,  black 
loam  soil,  railway  accommodation, good  new  house, 
exceptional  opportunity.  $1,000;  terms  to  suit. 

Wrlto.  1.  ilKUZ,  2  Carlisle  Ht.,  New  York. 


COU  HALE— Vary  attractive  plantation  of  000 
■  acres,  si  mated  in  Kent  Oo.,  Maryland,  one  mile 
from  Sassafras  River.  Daily  steamboats  t>>  Balti¬ 
more.  Most  healthful  locality  and  most  desirable 
property.  An  ideal  gentleman  s  homo.  Large  man 
siou  with  up-to-date  outbuildings,  20  acres  in 
Asparagus,  3,000  Pear  trees;  balance  of  land  Wheat 
and  Corn  tillage,  paying  good  revenue  on  invest 
urther  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only  to 
K.  M.  Hanson,  OH  West  H4th  St.,  New  York  City 


CHICKS 

MONEY 


Hi  liny**  M 
Fr#*  Trial,  J 
Prtlfhi  repaid 


FOR  Q  A I  F  ln  Fourteen  States. 
U  VUU  run  OHLl  ••Stroiit.’s  List  1«," 
the  largest  Illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  fai-mlng  localities, 
ever  Issued,  Including  Bond  good  for  K.  It.  Fare, 
mailed  FKKK.  Dejit.  -US,  K.  A.  HTKOUT  CO., 
150  Nitssitu  Ht.,  New  York. 


FARM  WANTFn  ~ 1  desire  to  rent,  with  view 
rHnm  vvhiiilUi  to  purchase  if  satisfaetory, 
farm  of  25  to  100  acres,  with  comfortable  dwelling  nr 
eight  to  ten  rooms,  and  house  for  farm  hands;  near 
New  York.  Address  with  full  particulars. 

S.  S.  Wai.stkum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HKLP  FOR  FA K MS  furnished  by  TIIK  IM 
MIGRANT  LABOR  KX''ilANUlfl,  INC 
CarUsle  Street,  New  York.  ’ 


Incubator  Whys 
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Write  for  Grand  FREE  Mill  work  Catalog 

Over  5,000  “Direct-to-Consumer”  Bargains  on  Millwork,  Sash,  Doors,  Windows,  Stair  ® 
work,  Roofing,  Moulding,  Paints— Everything  Offered  at  50  Per  Cent  Below  Dealers'  Prices 
Personal  to  readers  of  Rural  New  Yorker 


yon  i 


For  Your  House 


mense  pi 
maintan 
intermei 

millwori 

Direct 


81  cai  dealers  ana  jumuer  yaras.  xneir  lm- 
>  ige  of  profits— their  strong  organization  to 
:  i— the  pyramiding  of  profit  upon  profit  for 
arties.  We  own  the  largest  independent 
y  business  in  the  world.  We  sell  only 

i  Mill  to  You  at  Lowest  Prices 

ver  Made  to  Anyone 

SF 

(Bl 

3 

ing  price  to  everybody — Mr.  Farmer,  Mr. 

'  tors  everywhere.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or 
.  of  money-saving  offers  and  compare  prices. 

For  Bams 

On  Many  Items  Even  More  By 

toying  Direct 

's  line  of  lumber  yards  and  local  offices?  Millwork  and  building  supply 
or,  Contractor  and  Carpenter  pay  them  their  toll  with  every  purchase, 
olerance.  We  believe  in  patronizing  home  industry,  but  not  in  paying 


Carpenter,  Mr.  Contractor  nn<?hcr  2 
make  improvements,  get  oflr  big  t  t- 

I  Save  at  Least  509£  ? 

■— ii— -  n  y  ft. 

Why  pay  tribute  to  the  lumbe,  ^ 
prices  are  notoriously  high.  The  ,* 

Their  prices  are  raised  to  the  liir  olerance.  We  believe  in  patronizing  home  industry,  bi 
extortionate  prices  and  three  or  lour  profits  which  add  nothing  to  the  quulity  of  the  goods. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.*— The  First  and  Largest  Millwork  Supply  House  in 

America— Headquarters  for  lowest  Prices 

On  this  page  are  sample  bargains  taken  from  our  catalog.  Our  business  has  grown  to  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  All  direct  with  farmers,  builders,  contractors,  carpenters— and  even  independent  dealers  buv  from  us 
cheaper  than  from  the  lumber  trust.  We  have  no  traveling  salesmen,  representatives  or  jobbers.  Every  sale 
is  made  direct  from  our  mill  to  the  man  who  buys  the  material — every  go-between  expense  cut  out.  That  is 
why  our  prices  are  so  low  for  supplies  fully  up  to  grade  and  standard  quality. 


Doors!  Doors!  Doors! 

525  Styles  — Doors  For  Every  Purpose! 

We  showacomplete  line  of  doors — no  matter  for  what  use  intended,  we  are  If 
Headquarters  for  doors.  Wo  sell  them  in  tremendous  nn m n r i ;  i .  h 

with  manufacturing  expense  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wo  sell  II*  — 
thousands  of  them  in  every  state  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  our  I  H 
biggest  lines.  Doors  are  one  of  our  principal  products — they  ' 
mre  one  of  our  specialties— they  are  among  our  best  leaders. 

Wo  give  the  biggest  door  value  of  any  millwork  manufac¬ 
turing  company  in  the  world.  Our  prices  absolutely  defy 
competition.  Our  big  line  of  soft  pine  doors  embraces  , 

every  style  in  demand.  Let  us  send  you  our  special 
list  of  bargains  among  these  particular  doors. 


Our  Four-Panel  Yellow  Pine 
Doorshownin  top  Illustration 


80c 


Remember,  Everything  We  Sell  is  Guaranteed  Up  to  Standard  Quality  ( 


That  means  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to  the  standard  of  high  quality  required  by  the  official 

grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  That  is  your  absolute 
protection.  Every  purchase  must  prove  satisfactory  to  buyer.  Hundreds  and  thousands  testify  to  the  big 
values  and  absolute  satisfaction  given  in  our  big  money-saving  offers  on  buiding  supplies.  Every  article 
positively  guaranteed  as  represented  in  our  big,  grand,  free  catalog.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Lumber  Trust  Wants  Our  Scalp! 

When  we  were  email  they  paid  little  attention  to  08.  As  onr  business  grew  in  popularity  with  farmers  and 
builders  everywhere,  and  our  sales  increased  from  a  few  thousand  to  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  .  .. 

|  they  tried  to  put  us  out  of  business.  Nearly  every  conceivable  method  regard- 
rQ|.  Stores  b  I  less  of  fairness  was  used  to  hnrass  us,  to  cost  us  unnecessary  expense  and  waste 
“  1  our  catalogs  and  postage.  We  have  fought  them  to  a  standstill.  Nineteen 
prominent  lumber  officials  have  already  been  indicted  for 
attempting  to  ruin  our  business  through  illegal  methods. 

Are  you  with  us?  Will  you  help  us  in  this  fight?  Of 
course  you  will.  Refuse  to  continue  paying  fancy  prices. 

Buy  your  materials  on  a  next-to-cost  basis  “ 
from  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 


basis.  Buy  direct 


Our  Catalog  is  a  Price  and  Style  Guide 


Our  stock  embraces  IK,  1%  and  19Mnch  thick¬ 
nesses.  Don’t  send  your  order  for  doors  elsewhere. 
Here  is  where  you  save  big  money. 

Hardwood  Veneered  Doors  $3.20 

We  have  complete  stock  of  hardwood  doors.  Finish 
your  home  with  oak  at  a  small  cost.  We  save  you  from 
5.1.00  to  $5.00  each  on  hardwood  doors.  Hardwood  trim  to 
match.  Also  make  special  doors  to  order.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  let  us  quote  you  our  lowest  cash  prices. 

Front  Doors  $1.70 

Twenty-four  different  styles  of  front  doors  ranging 
from  SI. 70  upward.  The  biggest  bargain  in  the  line  of 
front  doors  ever  offered  anywhere  —  styles  of  pleasing 
design  and  rich  appearance  at  surprisingly  low  prices 
made  in  various  woods  and  painted  or  grained  as  de¬ 
sired.  Send  for  our  price  list  on  front  doors  of  every 
description  before  you  place  your  order.  We  have  a 
complete  line  of  inexpensive  doors  at  $1.70  each  up 
to  those  of  the  highest  grades  finished  with  beveled 
plate  glass— every  one  a  typical  Gordon,  Tan  Tine  bar¬ 
gain,  Doors  made  to  order  if  desired. 

Until  Thou  Am  Marin  humberis  first  air  dried  and  then, 
IlUn  IIIOJ  HI  C  ITIdUC  a9  an  extra  precaution,  is  put 
through  a  scientific  drying  process.  Joints  aro  made  with  hea'vy 
hardwood  dowel  pins.  Glued  with  imported  glue,  pressed  to¬ 
gether  by  heavy  steam  power  press.  There  is  no  “come  apart” 
to  our  work.  The  door  panels  have  a  heavy  rai se  on  both  sides. 
We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to  the  official  grade 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind  Mfrs.  Ass'n  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Every  door  is  carefully  made,  finished  and  sand-papered. 


Worth  $6.00 

$13§o 

Worth  $22.00 

aea  ana  Bana-paperecu 

HaW  fllll*  PriPPC  fiAinnqrO  We  challenge  comparison  of  prices  as  well  as  quality.  Soft  pine  doors  that  we 
VUI  II  ll#Gq>  Vvlllpul  v  sell  for  80c,  local  dealers  and  lumberyards  charge  as  much  as  $2.00  for  identical 
quality  and  specifications.  Our  line  of  hardwood  doors  is  fully  60%  cheaper  than  similar  goods  purchased  elsewhere. 
Our  line  of  front  doors  is  more  complete  than  that  carried  by  dealers,  a  greater  variety  of  selection,  right  next  to  cost. 
Our  prices  speak  for  themselves  —  they  show  true  values, 

fllir  Rn ok  Af  Ha Al*  Aff  Arc  8Uro  and  oor  catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  painted  and  grained 
VUI  UUUft  VI  VUUI  VII  CIO  doors,  four-paneled  and  fivo-paneled — made  of  soft  pine,  solid  yellow  pine,  cypress, 
painted  and  grained,  sash  doors  and  our  big  line  of  special  grained  and  painted  front  doors  and  art  front  doors.  Storm 
doors  and  screen  doors  are  among  our  specialties. 


I  ft.  H  Round 

THREE  SIZES 
Our  prloea  are  big 
bargalna  on  lit¬ 
tle  things,  too.  Yellow 

''SvWWWW  Piuo.perlOO ft. ,25c. White 
^\\\\\\\u  Pino,  per  100  ft. .  40c,  Cy¬ 
press  pine,  per  100  ft.,  40c 


Screen  Doors 

Stained  Cherry 
— IV  in.  thick. 
Black  wire  cloth.  Sizes 
to  fit  all  doors.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  stock.  Order 
early. 


Embossed  Moulding,  lcp«.r 

Varloua  Style,  and  Slzea. 

Yellow  Pino  $1.00  per  100  ft.  and  up 
Oak  .  .  .  1.10  perlOOft.  and  up 
Our  prices  are  50  to  75%  lower. 


StepLadders,llcpH.r 

Six  styles  from  11c  per  foot 
upwards.  Ladd  era  for  ev¬ 
ery  purpose.  Our  popular 
family  step  ladder,  11c 
per  foot— 4  to  10  feet — 
6-inch  top,  worth  twice 
the  money. 


V‘ 
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COMPLETE 


Barn 
SASH 


A  Oc  All  Styles— All  Sizes 
*rO  With  &  Without  Glass 


Windows  and  window  frames  of  all  kinds,  barn  sash,  etc.,  are  our  great  specialties.  We  sell  them  in 
tremoudous  quantities.  We  ship  these  all  over  the  United  States.  Wo  manufacture  the  most  complete 
line,  everything  required  for  residences,  farm  homes,  stores,  barns,  churches,  out-houses  of 
all  kinds,  etc.  Our  prices  need  no  comment.  They  sell  the  goods.  Quality  strictly  up  to  standard  and 
guaranteed.  Wo  are  headquarters  for  windows  and  sash.  We  challenge  comparison  of  prices.  We  easily 
save  the  consumer  50  to  75%  on  this  line.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tell  us  yonr  needs  in  the  window 
line  and  get  our  prices.  They  will  clinch  your  order  for  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 

House  YVIndows— Over  a  hundred  different  styles,  ranging  from  2  lights  each  to  12  lights. 

Plain  Bail  Windows— Slights,  1  sizes,  57c  up;  12 lights,  6  sizes,  72c  up;  4 lights.  4  sizes,  83c  up. 
Check  Bail  Windows — 8  lights,  6  »izes,  77c  up;  12  lights,  8  sizes,  79c  up;  4  lights,  32  sizes,  6oC 
up;  2  lights,  144  sizes,  69c  up.  Our  line  of  2  and  4-light  check  rail  windows 
is  especially  complete.  We  have  many  splendid  bargains.  Send  for  catalog. 

Barn  Sash— This  Is  another  of  our  great  specialties.  Our  output  of  bam 
sash  is  simply  enormous,  made  in  8  sizes,  43c  upward.  Price  without  glass,  19o 
upward,  according  to  sizes.  Same  goods  at  local  lumber  yards  and  dealers 
would  cost  from  lj-jf  to  8  times  our  prices.  We  can  save  you  big  money  on  bam 
sash.  Let  us  quote  you  estimate. 

Attic  Sash,  Cellar  Sash,  Etc. — We  sell  everything  In  this  line  to  cover 
your  need.  Send  for  our  prices.  Also  transoms,  pantry  check  rail  windows, 
stall  sash,  hot  bed  sash,  etc. 

We  Manufacture  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Windows 

and  Sash  In  America.  All  windows  and  transoms  primed  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Can  be  used  for 
Oil  finish  work.  We  use  the  very  best  quality  of  material  and  guarantee  you  entire  satisfaction. 


Picture  ,00Feet 
Moulding 

Over  a  million  feet  in  stock. 
”  It  is  a  big  value  for  the  price. 
Yellow  Pine,  per  1 00  feet.  Otic 
hite  Pine,  per  100  feet,  80c 

Cypress,  per  100  feet,  80c 


Corner  Blocks  2c 

Small  things  to  save  money 

on,  but  why  pay  double 
when  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
Co.  sell  next  to  cost? 
Corner  Blocks  2c  3  Sizes 
Base  Blocks  4c  3  Sizes 
Head  Blocks  4c  3  Sizes 


% 

!> 

% 

3 

Sash  Cord 

Best  on  the  market. 

Sash  Pulleys  30c 

Steel.  Best  Grand 
Kapids  pulley.  Oozon 


par  100  ft. 


Base  Bargains 

Yellow  Pine,  per  100  ft.  .  $3.04 
White  Pine,  perlOOft..  3.25 
Cypress,  perlOOft.  .  3.25 

BASEMOULDINGS 

Yellow  Pine,  per  100  ft.  .  $1.16 
White  Piue,  per  100  ft.  .  1.25 


4c  per  ft.  Porch  Rail 

We  have  over  88  miles  of 
top  or  bottom  rail  in  stock, 
strictly  of  the  ono  quality,  size 
lXx3)i  In.  Price  per  foot,  4c. 
Same  would  cost  6c  j*'-  sk 
to  10c  elsewhere. 


OOC  |.  (cn  Saved  If  You  Get  Stairwork 
vVLv  >0  OwU  from  Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 

_  Stairwork  jobs  are  “pie’  when  it  comes  to  profits  for  tho  aver- 
age  millwork  supply  dealer.  Here  is  where  the  consumer 
gets  it  in  the  “neck.**  Stairwork  from  one-half  to  one- 
wthird  what  it  would  cost  you  elsewhere.  We  furnish 
steps,  risers,  newels,  ballustrsdes,  stair  rail,  wall 
^stringers,  etc.  In  short,  everything  for  your 
^tairs  except  rough  horses  sold  to  you  at  Gor- 
^on,  VanTine  prices,  which  mean  buying 
yWith  the  strictest  economy  and  common 
Send  us  your  bill  for  estimate. 

PORCH  WORK 

i  quote  close  figures  on 
everything  for  your 
porch.  Every  farm 
,  home  ought  to  have 
a  good  porch.  It  will 
'  prove  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  you  ever  made. 
y  Enlarge  your  present 
porch.  Let  us  figure 
S  with  you  for  ballus- 
trades,  spindles, 

porch  rails,  porch  brackets,  roofing  mouldings,  stairwork,  paint— in  short,  everything. 


Estimates 

Free* 


Spindles 

IXc 

Newels 

34c 


91c  Blinds 


Four  styles.  For 
♦wo-light,  four-light,  eight- 
light  and  twelve-light  win¬ 
dows.  Twelve  sizes.  Write 
for  complete  price  list.  You 
can  save  money  here. 


mm  Hot  Bed  Sash 

Made  in  sizes  for  six  and 
eight-inch  glass.  Sold 
with  or  without  glass, 
j  Open  sash,  92c  and  up¬ 
ward.  Sash  complete  with 
glass,  $1.60  and  upward. 


Base  Corners  2c 

Sizes  1^x14 inches.  Iterates 
of  25,  per  crate  .  .  .  45c 
Easily  worth  4c  each. 

Corner  Beads  8c 

each.  White  or  Yellow  Pine. 


Per  So. 


108  square  feet  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  flint-coated,  fire  resisting,  rubber  roof¬ 
ing — the  best  permanent  roof  protection  for  house, 
barn,  sheds,  etc. — far  cheaper  than  shingles,  better  than 
steel,  more  satisfactory  than  slate  and  superior  to  tho  innumerable  prepared 
roofings  sold  at  all  kinds  of  fancy  prices.  Goes  over  shingles  or  sheathing,  is 
easily  laid,  requiring  no  tools  excepting  a  hammer;  needs  never  to  be  reflinted  or  regraveled. 
Will  stand  the  strongest  acid  tests;  positively  contains  no  tar.  Every  square  of  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  roofing  is  made  from  long  fibre  wool  felt  and  soaked  in  hot  asphalt,  then  coated  with 
flint  by  heavy  machinery.  Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Roofing:  Is  Worth  Twice  Its  Price 

as  compared  to  roofings  on  the  market  sold  by  outsiders  claiming  theirs  to  bo  as  good  as  the  genuine 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  flint-coated  roofing.  Why  pay  $2  50  to  $4.00  per  square  for  roofing?  Get  a  roof 
you  know  will  last — get  a  Gordon,  Van  Tine  roof  and  forget  about  it  for  ten  years. 

Our  Shipping  Facilities 

We  cut  roofing  prices  in  two  because  we  Bell 
direct  to  you  and  ship  it  from  our  nearest  ware¬ 
house —  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Davenport — we  deliver 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  roofing  at  far  less  cost  than 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer. 

Our  Guarantee,  Backed  by  $300,000 

We  give  a  written  guarantee,  good  for  five  to 
ten  years,  according  to  the  ply  ordered,  on 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  flint-coated  roofing. 


PRICES 


Per  Square,  108  Square  Feet 

1  Ply,  per  sq. .  $1.41 
2  Ply,  per  sq. .  1.96 
3  Ply,  per  sq.  2.29 


FREE  ROOF  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you,  at  once,  onr  big  new  roofing  book 
and  free  samples  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  roofing — one,  two  or  three  ply.  You  test  these 
samples.  Send  for  our  big  roofing  proposition  today. 

BUILDING  PAPER,  per  roll,  37c.  Let  ns  supply  yonr  wants  in  this  line. 


Porch 
Brackets 

Three  styles.  Two  sizes. 
Special  reduction  mm  ^ 
in  crates  of  fifty  or 

more  .  •  .  Each, 

Write  for  price-list. 


ywv  Adjustable  to 
any  pitch. 
Jrza  VxXk  p0Qr  feet 

exten- 
_ sion. 

Gable 
Ornaments 

Write  for  price-list. 


Porch 
Brackets 


Three  styles.  Two  sizes. 
Special  reduction  gm  j 
in  crates  of  fifty 
or  more  .  Each,  * 
Write  for  price-list. 


Frames 


6' 


For  Windows 
and  Doors 

These  are  among  our  millwork  spe¬ 
cialties  on  which  we  make  extremely 
low  prices.  Our  stock  of  window 
frames,  door  frames,  inside  door 
jambs,  etc.,  is  very  complete.  Inside 
door  jambs  shipped  reudy  to  set  up. 
C  Q  each  and  upward.  Two  sizes. 
v?/v  Furnished  Y oil ow  Bine, 
White  Pine  or  Plain  Ked  Oak. 

Door  Frames  for  Wood  Buildings 

Two  sizes,  $1.7  5.  each  and  up. 

Window  Frames 

Threo  sizes.  $1.35  up.  All  frnmes 
ere  made  from  Northern  White  Pine. 

For  our  qunlity  of  jambs  and  frames 
dealers  charge  at  least  30%  more  aud 
in  many  instances  even  higher.  Our 
low  prices  on  millwork  of  all  kinds 
include  some  great  bargains  in  the 
line  of  window  frames 
and  door  jambs. 

Art  Glass  Windows  55c 

per  square  foot.  Designs  without  number. 
For  every  purpose — doors,  windows,  etc. 
Send  for  our  catalog  containing  complete 
list  of  art  glass  offers.  Wo  are  pretty  6ure 
wo  have  just  what  you  want  and  the  prices 
we  quote  must  command  your  order. 


Screen  Windows 

Q  a  per  square  foot. 

Made  to  order 
only.  Save  50  to  75% 
by  ordering:  early. 


Paint  Brushes 

19c 


Poreverypur-  tg  A  and 
pose.  Var-  I  iln 

nish  and  *— 1  1 

whitewash  brushes,  etc. 
Complete  line  at  prices  that 
will  astonish  you.  Write  for  prices. 


fi. Cols.  60c  Colonials*1.95 

Strictly  first  quality  Washington  Fir. 
Prices  range  from  60c  to  $1.40,  according 
to  size  desired.  \ 

Built  with  patent  lock  joint.  Will  not 
warp.  Made  in  six  sizes. 

Porch  Newels  34c 

Strictly  first-class  quality.  Two  sizes* 
Made-to-order  jobs  if  desired. 

Stair  Newels  $1.65  Up 

Seven  modern  designs,  M  price.  Yellow 
Pine  or  Plain  Red  Oak.  Send  for  catalog# 

Porch  Brackets  SMc  each 

Threestyles.  Twosizes.  Special  reduction 
in  crates 
of  50  or 
more. 

Write  for 
price  list. 

Gable 

Ornmts. 

80c 

Adjust¬ 
able.  Four 
styles. 

Four  feet 
extension. 

Write  for 
price  list. 


Varnish  Bargains 

1  Floor  Varnish,  five-gal¬ 
lon  cans,  $1.03  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Furniture  varnish, 
S8c  per  quart.  Shellac 
yj  varnishes,  65e  per  quart. 

+  Write  for  comploto  list  of 
varnish  offers.  We  save  you  money,  f 


FREE  Catalog  Coupon 


Gordon.  Van  Tine  Co. 

G  88  Case  Street,  Davenport.,  Iowa; 

Please  send  me  your  Grand  Free  Millwork 
Catalog  oi  5,000  building  material  bargains. 


I  am  especially  interested  in. 


Compare  Ours  With  Dealers’  Prices 

make  anv  improvements  about  your  place  requiring  millwork  supplies,  compare  our  prices  with  those  of  your 
dealer  before  you  invest  a  cent.  Eemember,  tho  saving  by  buying  direct  from  our  big  “l11  com- 

Our  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  Free  farmer,  the  earpenter/the  contractor,  or  the  home-builder  any* 


Name _ 


R.F.D ._. 


Town. _ 


.  State - 


H 


w  **  ■  w  ......  ■»  w.  •*  0  —  -  till  1  let,  VlltJ  LU1  U  tc  1  ,  IliD  V/DJluX  Ov  llt'l  ,  luvz  l 

where.  Complete  with  illustrations  of  everything  we  make  and  sell.  Our  catalog  is  the  only  salesman 

Van  Tine  Go.  employ.  It  makes  no  misrepresentations.  Money  returned  if  goods  are  not  perfectly  satisiuciory. 

Cut  Out,  Fill  Out,  and  Mail  Us  Coupon  Today  big  catalog 'free  nofhall£costf’  We” ivunt  your  name. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  688  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Hardwood  Flooring 

It  is  economy  in  itself.  Our 
prices  per  1000  feet  €31 A  f 
on  maple  flooring  .  .  *■*  ■ 

Plain  rod  oak  flooring,  per  1000 
sq.  feet,  $57*  Shipped  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  and  ready  to  lay. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


Lattice  *34c 

[  wtio.  ]  |00  Feat 

It  comes  in  three  sizes.  Also 
complete  stock  of  casings  for 
every  purpose.  Send  for  price 
list  and  note  our  money  sav¬ 
ing  offers. 


Window  Glass 

•  .  3!£o 

.  .  13o 
.  .  15c 


8x10  •  • 

10x28  .  . 

16x20  .  . 

Send  for  price-list.  Ail  sizes. 
Carefully  packed.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed. 


THE  PAPERS  MISFIT  THE  APPLES.  here,  within  a  few  miles  of  me,  I  run  against  people 

Who  Is  Responsible? 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  121,  I  notice  W.  T.  S.  makes- 
complaint  of  too  many  apples,  no  market,  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  gives  one  reason  for  the  condition.  I  am 
sending  you  sample  fruit  in  separate  package  taken 
from  a  barrel  branded  “Choice  Baldwins,  New  York,” 
which,  when  you  examine  them,  will  give  another 
reason  for  the  condition  of  the  apple  market  North. 
This  fruit  is  shipped  in  car  lots  to  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  and  from  there  sent  out  in  small  lots.  This 
barrel  cost  $3.45  at  my  town.  At  least  10  per  cent 
will  class  with  the  sample  sent  you,  the  remainder 
somewhat  better,  though  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
a  northern  apple  man  would  not  pay  40  cents  for 
the  best  bushel  that  could  be  selected  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  I  do  not  believe  honest  apple  growers  of  the 
North  know  anything  about  this  stuff  that  is  palmed 
off  on  the  South.  We  like  apples,  and  will  pay  a 
fair  price  for  many  thousand  bushels  of  your  surplus 
fruit,  though  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  feel  as  though 
he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth  when  trying  to  eat 
this  stuff,  as  I  know  from  experience.  This  barrel 
:s  not  an  exception ;  I  bought  some 
last  Winter  no  better.  I  have  much 
confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ability 
to  run  down  frauds.  Is  there  no 
way  to  spot  the  man  that  packs  this 
fruit?  I  wish  a  barrel  of  this  fruit 
could  be  opened  at  one  of  your  hor¬ 
ticultural  meetings.  Find  some  way 
to  make  the  “apples  fit  the  barrel,” 
and  you  may  put  us  down  as  a  life 
subscriber.  My  father  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  40  years  ago.  r.  l.  wolff. 

North  Carolina. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  had  those  apples 
photographed  just  as  they  came. 

Here  they  are,  in  Fig.  107,  “life 
size.”  The  entire  lot  weighed  just 
4 V2  ounces.  If  we  could  make  sure 
of  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  outrage  we  would 
like  to  print  it  where  all  may  see. 

Mr.  Wolff  does  not  put  it  half 
strong  enough  when  he  shows  how 
such  rascally  work  hurts  the  apple 
trade.  “Choice  Baldwins,  New 
York!”  A  nice  brand  that  to  go  on 
a  package  which  contains  such  look¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  worst  of  it  is  this  work  may  be 
done  so  as  to  discredit  the  growers  of  an  entire  sec¬ 
tion  who  sell  fruit  at  wholesale.  Here  is  another 
argument  in  favor  of  co-operative  packing  and  sell¬ 
ing.  You  never  could  find  such  fruit  coming  out 
of  a  box  of  apples  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  These 
western  growers  know  that  such  fruit  would  kill 
their  trade  in  short  order.  Their  only  hope  is  to 
make  the  papers  fit  the  apples,  and  have  them  packed 
upon  honor.  A  man  caught  selling  oleo  for  butter, 
or  a  bogus  cow  for  a  purebred,  or  corncobs  and  dirt 
for  cow  feed  should  have  his  name  posted,  for  he 
is  a  germ  of  disease  in  honest  trade.  Just  the  same, 
a  man  who  would  send  out  such  apples  in  a  pack¬ 
age  marked  “Choice  Baldwins”  ought  to  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  printer’s  ink.  The  chances  are,  though, 
that  the  packer  was  slick  enough  to  keep  his  name 
off  that  package. 

The  Montana  Apple  Situation. 

I  was  struck  by  the  letter  from  that  fruit  grower 
on  page  121,  who  said  that  the  apples  were  rotting 
under  the  trees,  and  no  buyer  had  been  within  100 
miles  of  them  this  year.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  there ;  varieties,  packing,  or  organization.  Even 


who  complained  that  they  could  not  get  apples  to 
eat,  and  one  would  think  that  impossible  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  fruit  growing  section.  I  enclose  clippings 
from  our  local  paper,  which  will  show  you  that  there 
is  none  of  that  kind  of  talk  here.  The  only  kickers 
are  those  with  large  blocks,  often  half  a  section,  of 
unsalable  varieties,  which  in  many  cases  were  sold  to 
them  for  good  varieties  that  they  did  order,  and 
which  are  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  box,  by  the  carload. 
Top-grafting  has  not  generally  proved  successful 
here,  and  like  your  correspondent,  they  find  them¬ 
selves  with  a  large  crop  to  harvest  and  no  demand, 
a  hard  combination  to  work  against.  The  success  of 
the  other  men  who  did  get  a  square  deal  in  nursery 
stock,  with  no  better  judgment  as  to  what  varieties 
to  plant,  when  everything  was  experiment  and  chance, 
makes  these  unfortunate  ones  naturally  jealous  and 
sore.  You  would  feel  that  way  yourself.  Now  the 
newcomers  you  would  think  would  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  so  they  do  in  one  way,  but  owing  to 
the  enormous  rise  in  land  values  they  have  to  pay  for 
these  experiences.  Another  kick  for  the  unfortunate 
ones  mentioned  above  is  that  the  orchards  planted 


on  $10  an  acre  land  to  the  right  varieties  are  selling 
readily  at  enormous  value,  $200  to  $1,000  and  more 
an  acre,  while  no  one  wants  the  enormous  Ben  Davis 
and  other  orchards  at  any  price.  By  the  bye,  I  in¬ 
spected  a  shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  a  local 
nursery  here,  that  was  going  to  the  Government 
experiment  station  in  Alaska,  C.  FI.  W.  Fleideman, 
the  late  secretary  of  our  Horticultural  Society,  in 
charge.  If  anyone  can  make  fruit  grow  there  C.  H. 
W.  H.  will  do  it,  I  know.  h.  c.  b.  colvile. 

Montana. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  if  anyone  will  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  success  of  selling  Ben  Davis  or  other  very  large 
apples  in  boxes.  Our  own  small  package  trade  pre¬ 
fers  a  medium-sized,  well-colored  apple.  Apples 
in  Alaska!  We  may  well  ask — what  next? 

THE  MANURE  SPREADER  QUESTION. 

A  Jersey  Farmer’s  Friend. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  manure  spreader 
yet  manufactured  that  will  work  successfully  when 
there  is  a  heavy  body  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Neither  do  we  know  of  any  sled  or  sleigh  that  can 
be  used  successfully  in  drawing  manure  on  the  bare 
ground.  Still  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  T.  E.  R., 


Clinton,  N.  Y.,  page  167,  does  not  discard  his  sled 
because  he  cannot  use  it  more  than  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  we  are  therefore  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  logic  of  his  argument  when  he 
condemns  the  manure  spreader  that  can  be  used  from 
eight  to  10  months  of  the  twelve.  T.  E.  R.  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  more  snow  to  contend  with  than  we 
have  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  we  freely  admit, 
if  any  inventive  genius  could  give  us  a  manure 
spreader  that  would  overcome  the  snow  banks,  he 
would  confer  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  that  would 
(in  the  estimation  of  said  farmer)  entitle  his  name 
to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

We  have  used  a  manure  spreader  for  six  years, 
and  have  repeatedly  asserted  we  would  rather  dis¬ 
pense  with  any  piece  of  machinery  on  our  farm  than 
with  our  spreader.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
no  other  machinery,  for  we  are  well  provided  with 
nearly  everything  that  tends  to  lighten  manual  labor, 
including  an  excellent  gasoline  engine,  which  seems 
almost  indispensable.  Neither  does  it  mean  we  are 
in  any  way  whatever  interested  in  pushing  the  sale 
of  manure  spreaders,  except  in  so  far  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  one.  After  care¬ 
fully  noting  for  six  years  the  marked 
difference  in  the  crop  results  of  hand 
and  machine  spreading  we  are 
firmly  convinced  the  claims  the 
manufacturers  are  making  of  from 
20  to  25.  per  cent  increase  of  value 
in  machine-spread  manure  over  the 
hand-spread,  is  fully  warranted.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  our  method  of 
using  the  spreader  is  faultless,  but 
will  briefly  set  it  forth  and  leave  it 
for  comment  and  criticism. 

We  make  each  year  nearly  300 
loads,  of  30  bushels  each,  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  This  is  drawn  in  the 
spreader  every  day,  if  possible.  If 
there  is  a  body  of  snow  on  the 
ground  we  draw  on  the  sled  or 
wagon,  and  deposit  in  large  heaps 
in  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be 
spread  later  on.  \\  hen  but  one  or 
two  loads  each  day  are  thus  drawn, 
it  almost  invariably  freezes,  and  as 
no  fermentation  ensues,  there  is  but 
little  loss  of  nitrogen.  In  the  early 
Spring,  as  rapidly  as  the  frost  allows, 
we  begin  using  the  spreader,  and  as  the  haul  is  very 
short,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  spreading  from  35 
to  40  loads  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  using  two  good 
heavy  horses  and  two  men.  As  the  great  bulk  of 
the  manure  has  been  previously  spread,  this  seldom 
takes  over  two  days’  time,  and  we  are  easily  ready 
for  the  plowing  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready. 
We  vary  the  quantity  used  to  the  acre,  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  well  as  by  the 
crop  that  is  to  follow.  It  has  been  shown  to  our 
entire  satisfaction  that  manure  spread  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  stables  produces  better  results  than  that 
which  is  thrown  in  heaps  and  spread  in  the  Spring. 

I  his  we  do  not  think  is  caused  by  any  deterioration 
of  the  manure  that  has  been  lying  in  the  heaps,  but 
by  reason  of  a  much  more  rapid  and  thorough  as¬ 
similation  with  the  soil,  on  account  of  the  earlier 
spreading.  We  usually  apply  most  of  our  manure 
to  corn  ground  and  turn  it  under.  There  is  in  our 
mind  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake,  of  which 
we  had  a  convincing  proof  last  year.  Contrary  to 
our  established  custom,  we  allowed  10  or  a  dozen 
loads  to  accumulate  in  our  barnyard  during  our  busy 
week  of  corn  planting.  The  following  week  we 
spread  it  on  a  small  lot  containing  about  an  acre, 
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after  the  corn  was  planted,  but  before  it  came  up. 
Never  having  had  any  experience  in  driving  a  heavy 
team  and  a  still  heavier  loaded  manure  spreader 
over  a  newly  planted  field  of  corn,  we  awaited  results 
with  some  anxiety.  Our  anxiety,  however,  was 
quickly  dispelled,  as  the  corn  put  in  a  marvelously 
prompt  appearance,  distancing  and  at  the  finish  sur¬ 
passing  all  our  earlier  planted  fields,  and  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  this  field  had  been  planted  to  corn 
the  previous  year.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  note, 
no  damage  whatever  followed  the  use  of  the 
spreader,  and  we  shall  surely  repeat  the  experiment. 
All  our  experience  along  these  lines  impels  us  to 
say  long  live  the  manure  spreader,  the  farmers’ 
friend.  S.  S. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Quality  of  Manure. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  a  manure  spreader, 
but  agree  with  T.  E.  R.,  on  page  167.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  compost  heap  and  the  manure  spreader  can 
increase  the  plant  food  in  manure  any  more  than  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer  can  add  to  the  value  of  a 
roll  of  wire  fence.  The  retailer  makes  desirable 
goods  more  available.  So  the  composting  process 
makes  the  nitrogen  more  available,  and  may  waste 
some.  This  may  be  well  for  the  gardener,  but  I 
prefer  to  have  my  farm  manure  decay  on  or  in 
the  soil,  where  all,  even  the  gases,  will  be  held  by 
soil  and  plants.  To  this  end  I  draw  and  spread  as 
fast  as  made,  except  manure  that  is  sheltered.  A 
spreader  could  not  be  used  here  much  of  the  time  in 
Winter,  when  we  have  the  most  manure  to  spread. 
In  late  Summer,  when  preparing  land  for  Winter 
wheat,  I  have  wished  for  a  machine  to  spread  the 
crusty,  flaky  manure  that  sheep  and  cattle  had  trod¬ 
den  during  the  previous  Winter,  and  that  had  lain 
in  the  stables  nearly  all  Summer.  I  would  have  a 
spreader  if  I  had  at  that  time  of  year  enough  of 
that  class  of  manure  to  warrant  the  investment. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a. 

Worked  in  the  Snow. 

I  am  following  the  discussion  of  the  fertilizer 
question  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In  fact,  it 
has  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  me  for  several 
years,  and  I  find  it  is  a  many-sided  question,  but  one 
that  the  farmer  should  more  thoroughly  understand. 
What  is  good  advice  in  one  case  is  entirely  wrong 
in  another.  For  instance,  on  some  of  the  land  in 
this  section  ashes  are  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
used  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes;  in  other  places 
only  a  few  miles  distant  they  are  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  because  they  make  the  potatoes  scabby.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  advice  is  to  study  tables 
which  give  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  taken  out  by  the  crops  raised ;  then 
study  the  analysis  of  the  manures  you  have .  used 
and  now  have  on  hand,  and  the  needs  of  the  crop 
to  be  grown.  This  may  not  always  prove  good,  but 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  good  sense.  I  find  that 
many  of  the  farmers  have  no  idea  of  what  their  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  take  out  of  the  soil,  nor  what  their 
manures  contain.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
make-up  of  hen  manure  and  stable  manure.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  a  crop  because  of  what  manures  have  been  used 
and  the  crops  grown.  Stable  manure  is  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  for  some  crops,  but  fits 
others  nicely.  Of  course  if  you  have  plenty  of 
manure  on  the  farm — which  you  haven’t — you  can 
get  along  without  buying,  but  too  many  simply  buy 
because  it  is  a  “bag  of  fertilizer”  and  have  no  idea 
whether  it  will  fit  their  crop,  nor  if  it  is  applied  in 
the  best  manner  to  get  results.  Lime  is  all  right  as 
a  corrective  to  sweeten  the  soil,  or  for  a  renter  who 
is  anxious  to  “skin”  the  farm,  but  contains  prac¬ 
tically  no  plant  food.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  using 
German  kainit  with  good  results.  I  know  farmers 
who  use  their  manure  spreaders  right  through  the 
Winter  here  where  it  is  sleighing  all  through  the 
Winter  and  have  no  trouble  to  use  it  in  snow  at 
least  one  foot  deep.  They  consider  their  manure 
worth  much  more  spread  right  from  the  stable  on 
lands  not  too  steep.  We  are  about  1,600  to  1,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  J-  D-  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POWER  FROM  AN  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

I  have  an  artesian  well  that  runs  65  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  and  as  it  is  now  it  falls  four  feet  four  inches. 
I  can  have  it  run  six  feet  higher  hut  it  will  not  run  with 
so  much  force.  By  digging  25  yards  from  the  well  I  could 
give  the  water  three  feet  more  fall,  hy  going  10  yards 
farther  the  fall  could  be  increased  eight  feet.  Can  I  get 
enough  power  with  so  little  water  even  to  run  a  churn, 
washing  machine,  etc.?  If  so,  please  tell  me  what  I  need 
and  where  it  can  be  had.  w.  .o.  p. 

Mississippi.  * 

The  power  which  can  be  developed  from  so  small  a 
flow  of  water  as  65  gallons  per  minute,  even  with 
the  maximum  head  of  12  feet,  is  relatively  very 


small.  An  effective  fall  of  seven  feet,  allowing  no 
waste  of  power,  could  yield  but  .11  horse  power,  and 
one  of  12  feet,  less  than  .2  horse  power.  We  think 
there  is  no  standard  water  motor  on  the  market 
which  could  make  effective  more  than  half  of  either 
the  stated  amounts  of  theoretical  horse  power.  A 
thin  overshot  waterwheel  could  be  constructed  on 
the  ground,  allowing  it  to  turn  either  in  a  pit  near 
the  well,  which  discharges  its  water  through  a  drain, 
or  the  water  could  be  led  to  the  lower  ground  and 
used  there  in  the  same  manner,  having  the  wheel 
constructed  with  thin  buckets  on  a  rim  of  wood,  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  but  with  the  wheel  turn- 
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ing  in  a  pit  three  feet  deep  at  the  well,  not  more  than 
seven  feet  of  fall  could  be  effectively  used,  and  this 
would  give  somewhat  less  than  the  smallest  horse¬ 
power  stated  above.  The  wheel  itself  would  have  to 
have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  seven  feet,  and  if 
it  were  given  a  thickness  of  six  inches  it  could  carry 
21  buckets  10x4x6  inches,  each  holding  about  a  gallon 
which,  with  65  gallons  per  minute,  would  allow  the 
wheel,  under  its  maximum  load,  to  make  about  seven 
revolutions  per  minute.  Not  to  sink  the  wheel  in  a 
pit  at  all  and  use  it  at  the  wheel,  one  four  feet  in 
diameter  could  be  used,  carrying  12  buckets  with  an 
average  weight  of  five  gallons  of  water  to  turn  the 
wheel,  which  would  give  its  rate  of  revolution  about 
13  times  per  minute.  Of  course  the  wheel  could  be 
made  thicker  and  the  capacity  of  the  buckets  thereby 
doubled,  reducing  the  rate  of  revolution  to  about  six 
per  minute,  and  giving  the  power  to  turn  the  wheel 
that  due  to  a  weight  of  some  10  gallons  of  water  act¬ 
ing  on  a  mean  radius  of  some  15  inches.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  power  would  be  got  out  of  the  water  by  con¬ 
structing  the  buckets  so  that  they  carry  full  through 
nearly  the  half  revolution,  and.  so  that  the  wheel 
turns  slowly,  enabling  the  water  to  leave  the  wheel 
without  much  velocity.  A  wheel  four  feet  in  diam- 
etereter,  however,  would  give  but  4-7  of  the  power 
of  the  wdieel  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  ability 


to  do  work  could  not  exceed  .05  of  a  horse  power. 
One  form  such  a  wdieel  could  take  is  represented  in 
cross  section  in  Fig.  109. 

To  carry  the  stand-pipe  of  the  well  to  a  greater 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  discharge  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  materially  increase  the  amount  of  work 
which  could  be  done.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  de¬ 
crease  its  capacity.  If  the  well  casing  had  been  four 
inches  in  diameter  instead  of  two,  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  underground  water  supply  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  the  well  to  discharge  with  the  same 
velocity  the  four-inch  well  would  yield  four  times  the 
amount  of  water  that  the  present  well  yields,  and  a 
corresponding  increased  power  capacity,  while  a  six- 


inch  well,  with  the  water  flowing  at  the  same  velocity, 
would  yield  nine  times  the  amount  of  wrater  and  nine 
times  the  power.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  in 
developing  power  from  artesian  wells  that  very  often 
the  capacity  of  the  well  decreases  with  age,  and  some¬ 
times  very  materially,  for  various  reasons  which  are 
beyond  control. 

It  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  power  which 
could  be  developed  in  a  given  time  from  such  a  well 
by  allowing  the  water  to  discharge  into  a  reservoir 
during  the  whole  time,  and  arranging  the  wheel  so  as 
to  take  water  at  a  considerably  more  rapid  rate  for 
a  short  time,  but  if  the  whole  water  which  the  well 
discharges  in  24  hours  could  be  used  in  four  hours 
under  a  fall  of  seven  feet,  the  theoretical  horse  power 
which  would  be  possible  would  be  only  .66;  that  is, 
machinery  could  be  run  at  this  rate  of  power  con¬ 
sumption  during  four  hours  only,  and  the  available 
horse  power  would  probably  not  exceed  .5;  besides,  a 
reservoir  of  too  large  a  capacity  would  be  required  to 
make  this  worth  considering.  If  the  water  was  de¬ 
sired  in  the  house  a  hydraulic  ram  could,  readily  be 
installed  which  would  supply  continuous  running 
water  there,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

F.  H.  KING. 


TREATING  SEED  FOR  DISEASE. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  I  was  the  originator  of 
the  formaldehyde  method  of  disinfecting  seed  grain, 
and  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  various  other 
methods  of  treating  potato  tubers  for  the  prevention 
of  scab.  It  took  nine  or  10  years  to  get  either  type 
of  work  well  introduced  to  the  farmers.  During 
this  time,  I  recommended  by  newspaper  articles, 
numerous  press  bulletins  and  other  regular  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  Station,  various  ways  to  treat'  seed 
grain,  and  of  handling  the  tubers  for  the  disinfection 
work.  Not  so  much  because  one  method  is  really 
better  than  the  other,  but  in  order  to  induce  farmers 
of  different  ways  of  looking  at  work  to  undertake 
these  disinfecting  processes.  Thus,  for  example, 
some  men  would  gladly  lift  gunny  sacks  containing 
grain  in  and  out  of  a  tank  of  water  all  day,  saying 
it  was  simple  and  easy ;  others  demanded  a  machine 
on  which  a  crank  could  be  turned,  and  yet  others 
objected  to  buying  a  machine  at  all  because  it  cost 
too  much.  Some  objected  to  wetting  the  seed  grain 
at  all.  Our  experiments  have  planned  ways  to  please 
all  these  people,  so  that  here  in  the  Northwest  flax, 
wheat,  oats  and  all  sorts  of  cereals,  including  grass 
seed,  are  treated  for  smut  and  other  troubles  in  one 
way  or  another. 

There  are  expensive  machines  in  which  the  grain 
is  run  down  into  the  water  and  carried  out  by  ele¬ 
vator.  There  are  all  kinds  of  dipping  machines,  from 
perforated  pails  to  large  tanks  with  screened  bottoms. 
There  is,  however,  very  much  more  grain  treated  in 
this  country  by  the  use  of  spraying  apparatus.  After 
the  seed  is  well  screened  and  graded,  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  barn  floor  and  shovelled  over  while  one 
man  directs  a  fine,  forceful  spray  from  a  force  pump 
upon  it.  In  this  last  described  manner  more  grain 
is  treated,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  by  any  other 
means,  and  if  the  workers  are  intelligent  the  work  is 
well  done.  There  have  been  no  machines  made 
especially  for  dipping  potatoes,  but  many  farmers  in 
this  region  have  constructed  large  tanks  into  which 
the  tubers  are  thrown  and  soaked,  so  that  when  they 
are  scooped  out  upon  large  drain  boards  the  liquid 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  used  for  disinfecting  seed  grain  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  also 
very  satisfactorily. 

In  regard  to  dropping  the  seed  grain  through  long 
tubes  by  which  sprays  are  applied  to  the  bulk,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Arthur,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  has  recommended 
this  method.  So  far  as  I  know  it  meets  with  little 
favor  here  in  the  Northwest,  inasmuch  as  few  farmers 
can  afford  to  build  a  pipe  or  chimney  60  feet  high  to 
do  the  work  that,  can  be  done  on  the  barn  floor. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  this  Station  to 
develop  a  formaldehyde  vapor  treatment,  but  as  yet 
without  success,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  cheap  apparatus  which  the  different  farmers 
can  readily  control.  henry  l.  bolley. 

North  Dakota  Station. 


THE  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  REGION. 

The  picture.  Fig.  Ill,  shows  a  typical  scene  in  the 
tobacco  country  of  Kentucky  where  recently  disturb¬ 
ances  by  night  riders  have  taken  place.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  such  land  as  that  shown  in  the  picture  are 
utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Some  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  finest  kind  of  tobacco  is  produced 
are  so  steep  that  a  man  has  great  difficulty  in  sticking  to 
the  side  while  he  urges  along  a  single  mule  hooked 
to  a  small  plow.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  method 
of  getting  the  crop  away  from  such  a  mountain  patch. 
A  stout  wire  is  stretched  from  a  stake  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  to  another  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  field. 
The  wire  swings  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  leaves  of  tobacco  tied  in  bunches  are  placed 
astride  of  the  wire,  and  by  gravity  they  slide  down 
the  hill  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  loading 
them  into  a  vehicle  to  be  carried  off  to  the  drying 
sheds.  In  rich  lands  found  on  the  mountain  sides  the 
tobacco  growers  plant  their  seed  early  in  the  Spring. 
The  beds  are  covered  by  long  strips  of  muslin  to 
protect  the  tender  plants.  The  covering  is  removed 
in  sunshine,  but  is  replaced  at  night.  In  the  Spring 
one  may  see  thousands  of  these  muslin- covered  beds 
dotting  the  mountain  sides.  The  sight  shows  the  pre¬ 
liminary  step  in  producing  the  great  staple  crop  of 
Kentucky  over  which  a  bloody  controversy  has  been 
raging  in  the  historic  State  for  weeks.  The  picture 
was  taken  on  Camp  Pleasant  Creek,  four  miles  from 
the  Kentucky  River,  and  about  10  miles  from  Frank¬ 
fort.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 
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ONE  MAN’S  POULTRY  JOB. 


With  Everything  to  Do  With. 

Part  II. 

NOVEMBER  WORK. — We  will  now  begin  No¬ 
vember  with  practically  all  of  the  odd  jobs  cleaned 
up.  The  incubators  are  getting  started  again  as  fast 
as  the  pullets  furnish  the  eggs,  and  the  youngest 
chickens  in  the  brooder  are  about  to  pass  the  deli¬ 
cate  age,  so  that  three  times  daily  is  all  the  care  the 
brooder  needs,  which  can  be  done  in  20  minutes  each 
time.  The  work  in  the  brooder  now  decreases  about 
as  fast  as  it  increases  in  the  incubator  house,  and 
the  care  of  the  horse  and  hens  remains  about  the 
same  the  year  round,  but  the  work  in  the  colony 
houses  is  gradually  increasing  all  the  time,  for  by 
the  last  of  November  you  will  have  nearly  all  of  the 
first  lot  of  chickens  (say  1,800  to  2,500)  out  in  the 
colony  houses,  which  means  about  \l/2  hour  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  to  it.  .The  morning  chores  will 
now  take  until  about  10  o’clock,  and  20  minutes 
at  noon,  with  \l/2  hour  at  night,  will  leave  about  four 
hours  per  day,  not  forgetting  that  good  nap  at  noon, 
to  do  the  regular  chores,  and  this  gives  for  the 
whole  month  about  100  hours,  in  which  time  is  done 
the  testing,  carrying  the  chicks  to  brooder,  setting 
machine,  cleaning  off  dropping  boards,  cleaning  out 
brooders,  refilling  with  sand  from  the 
cellar,  etc.  The  work  for  December  is 
practically  the  same  as  November,  with 
the  exception  of  the  caponizing,  and  al¬ 
lowing  that  one-half  of  the  chicks  are 
males  will  make  from  900  to  1,£00  to 
caponize  during  December  and  January, 
and  at  the  rate  of  50  per  hour  (more  if 
you  are  an  expert),  it  will  take  from 
say  20  to  30  hours  out  of  the  200  spare 
hours  there  are  in  these  two  months. 

BROODERS  AND  INCUBATORS. 

By  the  first  of  January  the  brooder  house 
will  be  nearly  full  again,  if  not  quite, 
with  the  incubators  about  stopped,  so 
that  in  January  while  there  is  a  little 
more  work  in  the  brooder  there  is  less 
in  the  incubator  house.  The  regular 
amount  of  work  remains  about  the  same 
until  more  chickens  go  out  to  the  colony  • 
houses,  and  during  February  and  the 
first  of  March  the  remainder  of  the  col¬ 
ony  houses  will  be  full,  and  as  they  fill 
the  brooder  grows  empty,  and  will  take 
another  hour  per  day  for  the  regular 
work,  leaving  only  three  hours  per  day 
for  the' odd  jobs.  In  the  meantime  the 
incubators  have  started  again  for  the 
last  time.  By  the  first  of  March  the 

oldest  pullets  will  begin  to  lay  and  must 
be  sold,  and  the  second  lot  must  be  ca- 
ponized.  The  brooder  is  being  filled 

for  the  last  time,  so  that  by  April  1  the 
incubators  are  all  done.  The  brooder 
house  is  full,  as  well  as  the  colony 
houses,  but  we  will  now  gladly  devote 
two  to  three  hours  per  week  to  selling 
off  the  oldest  birds  as  fast  as  they  get 
“ripe.”  As  soon  as  any  of  the  colony 
houses  are  empty  they  are  cleaned  out 
thoroughly  and  refilled  again  with  chicks 
from  the  brooder  house. 

VACATION  TIME. — By  the  middle 
of  May  the  brooder  house  is  empty  and 
the  regular  chores  begin  to  decrease,  and 
some  time  in  June  the  caponizing  will  be 
done,  leaving  just  the  hens  and  colony 
houses  to  see  to,  and  the  money  to  take  in.  The 
brooder  houses  may  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
refilled  ready  for  the  next  season,  and  there  will  be 
many  an  hour  between  now  and  August  1  to  lie  in 
the  shade  and  make  short  pleasure  trips,  or  get  a 
neighbor  to  do  the  few  chores  and  stay  away  awhile. 

I  am  practically  doing  this  very  tiling  right  here 
now,  and  have  been  doing  it,  only  under  different 
conditions  which  are  as  follows:  I  hire  a  young 
man,  and  he  has  two  horses  instead  of  one,  a  cow 
to  take  care  of,  an  automobile  to  wash  and  shine. 

1  Ie  takes  all  the  care  of  the  400  hens  (and  we  have 
not  got  the  watering  system  in  the  henhouses)  and 
the  colony  houses,  does  all  the  cleaning  out  and  re¬ 
filling,  in  fact  all  of  the  work  on  the  place,  running 
lawn  mower,  haying,  gardening,  including  strawberries, 
raspberries,  asparagus,  and  large  flower  garden.  lie 
also  works  on  the  wood  pile,  hauls  all  of  the  scraps  and 
gasoline  and  some  of  the  grain,  about  two  miles. 

\  hm  I  am  at  home  (and  I  am  away  quite  a  good 
'leal)  I  run  the  incubators  and  feed  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder  house  and  do  all  of  the  caponizing,  so  that 
!  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  there  is  not  more  than 
on_e_  man’s  labor  in  “taking  care  of  400  hens  and 
raising  upward  of  5,000  chickens.”  Besides  the  above 
sold  2,800  chicks  right  from  the  incubators,  and 
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about  20,000  eggs,  mostly  for  setting.  When  I  am 
away  my  wife  feeds  the  chickens  in  the  brooder 
house;  this  is  all  that  she  ever  does  about  the  chicken 
business,  except  cooking  a  pair  occasionally,  but  sbe 
does  her  part  in  doing  all  of  the  house  work,  getting 
us  three  good  square  meals  per  day,  and  keeping  our 
clothes  in  good  order. 

A  MODEST  SI  ART. — I  have  been  asked  how  I 
began  on  small  capital,  working  up  to  over  5,000 
chickens  per  year.  In  the  Fall  of  1893  I  made  a 
270-egg  incubator  of  the  hot-water  type.  During 
the  Winter  following,  I  hatched  out  three  lots,  and 
raised  them  in  a  20-foot  brooder  house,  heated  with 
a  four-pipe  system,  two  flow  and  two  return,  with  a 
copper  boiler  that  would  hold  about  one  gallon,  and 
used  a  two-wick  kerosene  stove  for  a  heater.  Later 
I  built  another  20-foot  housd,  to  put  the  chicks  in 
after  they  were  large  enough  to  go  without  heat.  I 
averaged  to  hatch  133  chicks,  and  averaged  to  raise 
116  of  these;  part  of  them  were  soli  as  broilers 
and  part  as  roasters.  We  only  had  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  land,  and  there  was  a  cottage  house,  small 
barn  and  a  garden  on  this,  so  in  the  Fall  of  1894 
came  on  to  this  farm  of  70  acres,  but  we  only  use 
from  seven  to  eight  acres  for  the  poultry  business, 
and  about  12  acres  in  mowing,  where  we  spread  th 
hen  dressing  and  get  a  good  crop  of  hay.  This  place 
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had  just  a  house  and  barn  on  it,  and  we  made  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  both  before  we  could  begin  the 
poultry  business.  We  moved  the  above  two  houses 
and  also  a  small  henhouse  from  the  old  place  down 
here.  My  family  consisted  of  a  wife,  two  boys,  aged 
13  and  15  years,  and  myself,  and  we  were  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  our  new  work.  By  planning  the  work 
right,  taking  the  hardest  and  most  difficult  parts  my¬ 
self,  we  were  about  if  not  quite  equal  to  three  men, 
and  my  wife  did  her  part  in  do’ng  the  housework, 
and  keeping  us  three  hungry  ones  filled  up,  stockings 
darned,  etc.  We  moved  here  on  August  14  and  we 
began  by  stoning  up  an  incubator  cellar  and  putting 
a  roof  on  it,  12x14  feet.  We  set  the  one  incubator 
September  1 ;  then  it  was  my  stent  to  make  an  in¬ 
cubator  each  week  and  set  it,  and  by  the  time  I  had* 
the  fourth  one  made,  the  first  one  was  hatching,  so 
we  had  to  hustle  and  fix  up  the  brooder  that  we 
moved  here.  Instead  of  a  kerosene  stove  we  used  a 
gasoline  burner,  and  ran  a  pipe  to  it  right  from  an 
elevated  gasoline  barrel,  and  afterwards  connected 
another  brooder  house  nearby  to  the  same  barrel. 
Each  one  of  these  houses  was  20x10  feet,  and  they 
were  all  the  brooders  we  had  the  first  season.  By 
October  1  we  had  the  four  270-egg  incubators  all 
going,  and  ran  them  as  fast  as  those  two  brooders 
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could  take  care  of  the  chicks.  This  made  lively  work 
necessary  and  gave  us  a  very  good  start  with  the 
chicken  crop. 

BUILDING  UP  THE  PLANT.— In  the  mean 
time  we  had  built  a  henhouse  15x100  feet  out  of  box 
boards,  and  covered  it  with  paper,  and  with  a  few 
pens  in  the  barn  cellar  and  the  little  henhouse  we 
brought,  we  put  the  150  pullets  that  we  also  brought 
with  us  into  their  Winter  quarters.  We  were  so 
hard  pushed  with  work  at  this  time  that  we  bought 
seven  6x8  feet  colony  houses,  second  hand,  and  we 
could  move  one  here  every  two  hours.  Then  during 
the  \\  inter  we  built  12  colony  houses  in  the  barn, 
and  then  let  the  horse  drag  them  to  their  places, 
where  we  put  them  up  some  8  or  10  inches  on 
stones,  then  boarded  them  down  to  the  ground  on 
the  inside  of  the  sill,  and  watching  our  chance,  filled 
them  up  with  gravel  when  the  weather  conditions 
would  permit.  \\  e  had  to  buy  most  of  our  eggs, 
and  in  fact  we  always  have  had  to  until  last  year 
and  so  far  this  year.  The  next  year  we  built  two 
more  brooder  houses,  same  style  as  the  others,  and 
some  more  colony  houses,  and  then  I  bought  some 
box  boards  and  built  a  60-foot  brooder  house  and 
workshop.  In  the  brooder  I  put  eight  one-inch  pipes 
and  a  coal  heater  with  a  hot  water  regulator  for 
regulating  the  heat,  and  board  hovers  over  the  pip.s 
as  a  temporary  arrangement. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS.— We  ran  in  this  way  for  about 
two  years,  when  I  took  the  hovers  off 
and  had  an  open-pipe  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  plastered  it  overhead,  and 
made  an  electric  regulator  that  keeps  the 
temperature  practically  perfect.  We  then 
went  into  the  woods  and  got  the  lumber 
out  for  another  henhouse  120  feet  long, 
which  we  built  the  coming  season,  and 
made  some  more  colony  houses  each 
year.  Then  we  got  out  some  more  lum¬ 
ber  (the  only  money  put  out  being  for 
the  sawing)  and  built  a  100-foot  addition 
to  the  brooder  house  with  another  heater. 
Next  we  enlarged  our  incubator  house 
to  12x26  feet  and  made  more  incubators, 
and  finally  changed  these  for  a  popular 
make  of  hot  air  incubators,  so  that  we 
now  have  eight  400-egg  machines.  We 
extended  the  100-foot  henhouse  to  120 
feet,  so  that  we  now  have  on  the  place 
besides  the  dwelling  house  and  the  barn 
the  incubator  house  12x26  feet,  with  an 
egg  capacity  of  3,200,  and  there  is  room 
for  two  more  machines,  which  would 
make  it  4,000  eggs;  two  henhouses  15x120 
feet  each,  a  brooder  room  60  feet  and 
another  90  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  both 
in  a  house  182  feet  long,  having  a  work¬ 
shop  on  one  end.  In  this  brooder  house 
I  put  from  2,000  to  2,500  chicks  at  a 
time,  and  I  intend  to  fill  it  three 
times  a  season.  Then  there  are  50 
colony  houses  holding  50  chicks  each 
from  after  they  leave  the  brooder  until 
I  sell  them  as  roasters,  and  the  four  old 
gasoline  brooder  houses  10x20  feet  and 
another  house  of  about  the  same  size 
that  the  boys  used  to  keep  pigeons  in. 
These  last  five  houses  I  put  100  chicks 
in  each,  and  use  them  same  as  colony 
houses,  making  a  colony  house  capacity 
of  3,000  chicks,  which  can  be  used  tw  ee 
full  in  a  season,  making  really  room  for 
6,000.  1  he  last  2,000  are  in  the  brooder 

house  until  the  oldest  ones  are  sold.  Last  but  not 
least  is  an  automobile  house.  The  number  of  chickens 
raised  for  the  13  years  that  we  have  been  here  is 
about  as  follows:  700,  1,000,  1,200,  1,500,  2,000,  2,500, 
.3,000,  4,200,  3,200,  4,200,  5,000,  5,100  and  5,200,  and  I 
have  3,400  on  hand  now  (January  25).  I  hope  and 
expect  to  get  a  good  2,000  more  before  this  season 
is  gone.  henry  d.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 


Last  Spring  a  western  man  wanted  a  herd  of 
cattle.  His  fancy  ran  to  Jerseys,  and  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  large  prices  for  good  stock.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  this  Dawley-Rogers  case  frightened  him.  He 
waited  and  waited  for  the  case  to  be  settled,  but  it 
was  not.  He  reasoned  like  many  others  that  if  there 
had  been  nothing  in  it  the  case  could  not  have  been 
kept  alive.  He  finally  began  to  study  the  Guernsey 
breed,  and  what  was  more  important,  the  papers  that 
went  with  the  cows.  When  he  found  that  every  trans¬ 
fer  is  checked  up  he  was  satisfied,  engaged  a  good 
judge  of  Guernseys  and  sent  him  out  to  buy.  This 
is  a  true  case,  and  there  are  many  more  like  it. 
What  is  more,  every  day  of  delay  in  facing  the  music 
and  definitely  setttling  this  case  right  makes  this  thing 
grow  like  a  snowball. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTIIAM  P.  A I. EDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER ..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  FRANCHOT . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER _ ...  .LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  tY.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE.  ..East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  . Cbittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEII . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Questions  About  Sprayer  Hose. 

It.  B.  F.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  use 
SO  to  75  feet  of  hose  in  spraying,  as  my 
farm  is  steep  and  cannot  drive  through 
rows,  and  wish  to  carry  hose  half  way 
from  each  end.  What  kind  of  hose  would 
give  me  best  service  as  to  wear,  cotton, 
rubber  or  wire-wound?  What  do-  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  hose  cost?  Is  there  much 
danger  of  hose  clogging?  I  have  always 
used  a  knapsack  sprayer,  but  it  is  very 
hard  work  carrying  it  up  against  a  steep 
side  hill  on  a  warm  day,  as  well  as  slow 
and  expensive.  I  think  I  can  work  it  all 
right  by  using  a  long  hose  and  driving 
along  the  ends  of  rows.  All  rows  are  not 
over  150  to  160  feet. 

Ans. — Seventy-five  feet  of  hose  will 
be  pretty  heavy  to  drag  around,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  have  it  in  two  parts 
coupled  in  the  middle,  so  that  part  can 
be  uncoupled  when  the  long  length  is 
unnecessary.  The  best  quality  wire- 
wound  will  wear  the  longest,  but  it  is 
also  more  expensive  and  heavier  to 
handle.  The  best  three-eighths-inch  four 
ply  rubber  hose  can  be  bought  for  from 
nine  to  ten  cents  per  foot,  and  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory.  Use  a  short 
extension  rod  with  shut-off  in  spraying 
currants,  grapes  and  raspberries,  and  a 
longer  rod  for  pears,  plums  and  peaches. 
If  much  spraying  is  done  the  hose  will 
probably  have  to  be  renewed  each  sea¬ 
son.  B.  d.  v.  B. 

Kentucky  Berry  Growers. 

The  strawberry  growers  of  Warren 
County  met  at  the  court  house  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ivy.,  on  February  22,  and  elected 
A.  E.  Clora  manager  for  this  year.  Mr. 
Clora  is  a  man  of  much  experience  in 
growing,  grading5  and  selling  fruit  and 
vegetables.  His  duties  will  be  to  receive 
and  grade  the  berries  and  market  same. 
This  is  the  third  year  for  the  association, 
and  the  prospects  are  very!  bright,  the 
amount  of  land  in  berries  has  increased 
until  it  is  close  to  100  acres,  planted  to  the 
well-known  shipping  varieties,  Klondike, 
Aroma  and  Gandy.  The  climate  and  soil  ] 
here  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  tine,  large,  firm  berries.  The  standard 
quarts  will  be  used  and  every  basket 
sold  will  be  stamped  with  the  names  of 
both  varieties  and  growers.  The  aim  of  the 
association  is  to  work  up  a  fancy  trade 
which  they  will  be  able  to  supply  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  There  were  several  buyers  here 
last  year  during  the  spiling  season,  and  it 
is  reported  that  a  good  many  more  will 
come  this  time.  The  season  begins  with 
Klondike  April  25  and  ends  with  Gandy 
June  20.  The  berry  patches  are  all  clean 
and  well  mulched  and  promise  a  good  crop 
this  year.  E.  D.  H. 

Bowling  Green,  K.v. 

Peaches  for  New  England. 

On  page  145  T  notice  a  question  about 
hardy  peachps,  asked  by  E.  F.  D.,  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  and  answered  by  Prof. 
Maynard.  As  I  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  several  varieties  not  named 
by  Prof.  Maynard,  I  beg  to  add  a  few  to 
his  excellent  list  for  New  England.  Ab¬ 
solutely  the  finest  early  variety  I  ever  saw 
is  Greensboro — out  of  35  varieties  this 
was  the  only  peach  to  bear  fruit  last  year. 

It  ripens  two  weeks  after  Sneed  and  is  far 
superior  to  the  latter  in  every  way,  being 
almost  a  freestone  and  almost  entirely  free 
from  rot  in  the  worst  years ;  size  large, 
quality  fair,  or  for  an  extra  early,  very 
good.  Carman  must  not  be  omitted  surely, 
for  it  is  large,  very  attractive,  of  mag¬ 


nificent  quality,  for  an  early  peach,  and  an 
early  and  very  heavy  yielder ;  extremely 
hardy.  It  seldom  rots  half  as  badly  as 
Champion  and  is  as  near  a  freestone  as 
the  latter  variety.  In  a  neighboring  or¬ 
chard  I  always  noted  that  the  owner  had 
Early  Rivers  peaches  when  there  was  any 
kind,  and  sometimes  when  other  varieties 
failed.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  semi-cling,  but  has  one  bad  quality, 
the  fruit  is  rather  soft,  hence  must  be 
picked  early.  Waddell  is  much  like  Car¬ 
man  ;  fully  as  free  but  smaller  and  a  little 
earlier.  Fitzgerald  is  hardy  for  a  yellow 
variety,  and  of  the  very  highest  quality 
of  any  yellow  variety ;  no  larger,  however, 
than  that  best  of  all  varieties,  Mountain 
Rose.  Kalamazoo  is  a  yellow  peach  of 
very  high  quality  and  remarkably  fine  tree 
growth — fully  as  hardy  as  any  other  yel¬ 
low  variety.  The  skin  is  tough,  which 
makes  this  peach  a  good  keeper.  The  fruit 
is  very  sweet  even  when  a  specimen  is 
green  from  not  having  enough  sunlight ; 
the  same  is  also  true  of  Mountain  Rose; 
size  about  the  same  for  both  varieties. 
Bequett  Freestone  is  just  a  white  Elberta ; 
size  the  largest,  more  hardy  in  bud  than 
Elberta  and  extremely  free  from  rot  even 
in  the  worst  years.  Like  Elberta,  the  flesh 
is  a  bit  coarse.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  color, 
which  is  greenish  with  not  much  red. 
Niagara  seems  to  me  to  be  tender,  as  it 
has  taken  years  for  my  trees  to  struggle 
up  to  bearing  size,  but  they  have  never 
yet  borne.  Champion  is  my  very  best 
white  peach  for  quality,  but  is  terribly 
subject  to  rot.  Otherwise  I  find  Champion 
the  ideal  peach  for  Massachusetts. 

Ipswich,  Mass.  a.  p.  t. 


Pruning  Large  Trees. 

Pruning  mature  apple  trees  may  be  done 
any  time  throughout  the  year  by  observing 
certain  precautions.  Remove  no  large 
limbs  without  being  absolutely  obliged  to. 
All  scars  should  be  covered  with  paint  or 
other  protection  from  water  and  fungi, 
except  the  very  small  ones.  Severe  Summer 
priming  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  shock 
to  the  tree,  both  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  foliage  which  was  making  food  for 
the  tree,  and  because  of  the  sun  shining 
too  directly  on  limbs  which  heretofore  had 
been  protected.  Most  pruning  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  or  early  Spring  in  this 
State,  and  is  done  then  mainly  because  we 
have  time  for  it.  Considerable  Summer 
pruning  is  also  done.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Winter  pruning  is,  generally 
speaking,  productive  of  wood  growth,  and 
where  mature  trees  have  been  pruned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  undesirable  so-called  water 
sprouts  are  very  apt  to  appear.  If  these 
are  removed  in  the  Summer,  say  in  July, 
often  no  more  trouble  will  be  experienced 
with  water  sprouts.  Summer  pruning  is 
not  so  productive  of  wood  growth,  but  does 
help  fruit  production,  but  Summer  pruning 
in  my  opinion  should  be  simply  thinning  out 
of  the  limbs  and  branches,  never  a  shorten¬ 
ing  in  of  the  terminal  growths.  No  such 
vigorous  pruning  should  be  done  even  in 
early  Summer  as  could  be  done  without 
harm  during  the  Winter.  Possibly  some 
more  injury  might  be  done  by  Winter  prun¬ 
ing  than  early  Spring  pruning  if  large  cuts 
were  left  unprotected,  but  any  man  who 
takes  care  enough  of  his  orchard  to  do  good 
pruning  will  also  take  pains  to  protect  all 
cuts  of  say  an  inch  in  diameter  sometime 
during  the  year,  the  sooner  the  better,  and 
if  this  is  done  no  ill  effects  from  rotting 
into  the  tree  will  be  noted,  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 


Per  tOO  4-6  ft.  Plum  and  Pear,  leading  sorts 
Currants  $3  Com.  Sorts.  No  scale  here. 

SQUAREDEAL  NURSERIES,  Shermansville,  Pa. 


THIS  CORN  QUESTION 


Be  Sure  of  the  Quality  of  the  Corn  You 
Plant  this  Spring.  We  offer  a  pedigreed,  Kast- 1 
ern  grown  Yellow  Flint  Corn  which  in  1907  pro-  | 
duced  161  bu.  eaie  per  acre  and  an  Eastern  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  as  good.  Other  line  varieties.  Also  | 
Corn.  Many  kinds.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
$1.00  peck.  Early  Minnesota  75  cts.  peck. 
Sweet  Fodder  Corn  50  cts.  peck.  Ask  for  80-P. 
catalog  and  corn  circular.  $50.00  in  prizes.  1 
BINGHAMTON  SEED  CO.,  Bin  g  ham  (on,  N.Y.  J 
Box  119. 

mm 


CLOVER 

Largest  growers  of 
Clover, especially  North- 
1  ern  grown  Alfalfa,Timothy  ’ 
and  Grass,  Oats,  Barley, 

Corn,  Speltz  and  Farm  Seeds  in  America, 

SALZER’S  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  sthemost  original  seed  bookpublished  and 
is  gladly  mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free; 
or  remit  locts.  and  get  our  catalog  and  lots  of  re¬ 
markable  farm  seed  samples, including  Clovers, 
Billion  Dollar  Grass,  etc.,  worth  a  little  farm  to 
get  a  start  with.  Write  today. 

JOHNA.SALZER 

Seed  Co.<  ^ 

iLaCrosse.Wis.i 


WAUKQEAN  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

► 
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Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Frnits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branehes.  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


SEED  CORN 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIG  WHITE.  Earliest  Maturing  Bis  Eared  (\,n>  in 
the  world.  Made  146  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  25  center, *r  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  «  f  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  H OUSE, sues axdoah, row*. 

(LAHGEST  SHED  COHN  GKOWEliS  IN  THE  WORLD). 


ROGERS  TREES  ‘'FIT  THE  LABELS,’' 

FRIIIT  TRFFQ  Reliable,  Hardy  »;!!;  Trees 

(  |  |  %  Some  new  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free. 

A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System, 
employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

It .  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE  FUTURE 
or  Loss 


no  chances  on  the  quality  of 

stock  you  plant.  Thousands  of  men  are 
now  harvesting  great  crops  of  choice 
frnits  and  getting  rich  from  the  trees 
they  bought  from 

HARRISON’S 

NURSERIES 


SAFE  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  POINTS 
AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


During  two  generations  of  our  success¬ 
ful  experience  our  stock  was  never  so 
large,  never  so  improved,  never  so  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  this  season. 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees;  Strawberries,  Grapes, 
and  Ornamentals. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog,  illustrating,  de¬ 
scribing  and  pricing  the  finest  varieties 
in  every  class  and  our  own  growing  of 

Special  Leaders. 

Investigate  Our  Offerings  Before 
Buying. 


Harrison’s  Nurseries 

Box  29.  Berlin,  Md. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Have  for  upwards  of  70  years  been  | 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  High  Grade 

Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Plants  . 

•  The  fame  of  these  great  Nurseries  has 
extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  Spring  season  of  1908  with  their  usual 
large  and  exclusive  collections  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
goods  furnished. 

They  Have  no  Agents, 

but  sell  their  products  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  complete  Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  which  gives  prices  and 
contains  full  cultural  directions. 

Superb  New  Edition 

of  this  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

- - 1 


$6,000  IP;  APPLES. 

Wl  You  can  do  as  well  if  you  plant  York 
State  trees,  which  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  want  the  best  trees  grown,  send  for 


WOODLAWN  NtJK.SEK.IES  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  a 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 
•NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  IHGENFRITZ  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  Grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Highland  nxusekies,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions.  "How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS 

For  timber  equal  to  the  American  Sweet.  The 
best  for  nuts  ever  yet  grown.  Do  not  pay  fancy 
prices  for  grafted  trees  when  you  can  get  Seedling 
Trees  that  come  almost  identical  with  the  parent 
every  time  and  these  Seedlings  live  longer  and  are 
far  hardier  than  the  grafted  stock  which  when 
transplanted  is  usually  a  failure. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,Hightstown,N.J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FIND  HIM  AT  HIS  NURSERY. 

He  offers  you  one  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red 
Cross  Currant  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White 
Grape  Vine,  and  two  Live-Forever  Rose  Bushes 
all  delivered  to  your  house  by  mail  for  25  cents,  or 
twoof  these  collections  for  50  ceuts,or  four  of  these 
collections  for  $1 .00. 

Send  to-day  for  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for 
our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit 
Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you  if  you  mention  this 
paper. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company, 
Box  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  CORN. 

COLLIER’S  EXCELSIOR  positively  won  1st  prize 
at  every  state  fair  where  exhibited.  Pronounced  by 
government  experts  best  corn  yet  produced.  Free 
corn  booklet  tells  of  contests  won  and  none  lost. 
W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist. 

Easton.  Maryland. 


TREES  AT  V2  PRICE 

of  those  sold  through  agents.  All  stock  guaran- 
1  teed.  Catalogue  free. 

|  GENESEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 
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Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

V  jj  L.,  Kingston,  R.  I. — Why  do  the 
State  experiment  stations  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  hy  national  funds  refuse  to  send 
bulletins  outside  their  own  State? 

Ans. — We  do  not  understand  that  they 
refuse  unless  there  is  a  heavy  home 
demand  which  uses  all  the  bulletins. 
They  aim  to  supply  residents  of  their 
own  State  first.  Our  readers  usually 
seem  to  get  them.  The  stations  are  not 
entirely  supported  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Many  or  most  of  them 
draw  State  funds  as’ well. 

Grasses  for  Mulched  Orchards. 

R.  <Xo  Address)  .—What  grasses  does 
Mr.  Grant  Hitchings  suggest  for  seeding 
an  orchard  that  is  to  be  mulched? 

Ans. — On  the  newly-cleared  ground  I 
am  using  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  On  our 
drier  soil  where  Alfalfa  dogs  so'  well  I 
shall  use  that  in  the  future.  The  or¬ 
chard  in  Alfalfa  has  certainly  done 
finely.  We  mow  it  three  times  and 
apply  heavy  mulch  each  time.  To  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  of  mulch  plant  less 
number  of  trees  per  acre.  On  some  of 
our  cheap  land  in  this  State  25  trees 
per  acre  would  pay  better  than  more ; 
this  would  allow  more  room  for  mulch 
material  to  grow,  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Machine  for  Digging  and  Sacking  Potatoes. 

H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  III. — Is  there  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  you  can  dig  potatoes  with  and 
sack  them  at  the  same  time? 

Ans. — Some  years  ago  a  machine  was 
advertised  in  Minnesota  which  was  a 
combination  of  digger  and  carrier.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  digging  principle 
was  much  the  same  as  the  other  elevator 
diggers.  The  potatoes  were  plowed  or 
scooped  out  and  the  dirt  shaken  out 
through  a  grate.  The  potatoes  were  then 
carried  up  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
a  hay  loader  and  dropped  into  a  wagon 
which  followed  the  digger.  The  ma¬ 
chine  could  only  be  used  on  clean  open 
soil  in  which  there  were  no  stones.  We 
have  heard  nothing  of  it  lately,  and 
doubt  if  it  was  practical. 

Working  Worn-Out  Land. 

O.  L.  0.,  Oarrettsville,  O. — I  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  acres  that  has  the  humus 
worked  well  out  of  it.  I  cannot  buy  stable 
manure,  so  I  want  to  know  how  to  work 
It  so  as  to  get  some  pay  for  my  labor 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  land. 

Ans. — In  this  case  if  you  cannot  get 
stable  manure  you  will  have  to  plow 
some  green  crop  under.  How  to  grow 
manurial  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
grow  crops  to  sell  is  too  .hard  a  problem 
for  any  outsider  to  try.  If  you  are 
near  a  town  where  vegetables  will  sell 
you  might  plant  a  patch  of  early  peas, 
pick  the  peas,  plow  under  vines  and 
then  plant  sweet  corn  or  some  late  vege¬ 
table.  Follow  these  with  rye  to  be 
plowed  under  next  year.  Of  course  you 
must  use  chemical  fertilizers  to  get 
started.  You  can  probably  grow  a  fair 
crop  of  potatoes  with  fertilizers  alone, 
and  follow  them  with  rye  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  or  vetch.  We  should  sow  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas  with  fertilizer.  When  they 
have  made  a  fair  growth  plow  them  un¬ 
der  and  sow  late  vegetables,  cabbage  or 
corn  with  more  fertilizer,  and  seed 
among  these  crops  with  clover  and  rye 
or  turnips. 

Growing  Barley  in  Virginia. 

P.  D.  W.,  Washington,  Va. — I  would 
like  some  information  on  growing  barley  in 
'it'ginia.  Which  is  considered  the  best  to 
grow,  Winter  or  Spring  barley?  IIow  much 
could  you  expect  per  acre  on  land  that 
win  give  40  to  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre?  I  would  much  prefer  to  grow 
die  beardless  kinds. 

Ans. — Barley  is  little  grown  in  the 
South,  except  in  Texas,  where  the  Win¬ 
ter  barley  is  grown  to  some  extent. 

A  'aether  you  can  grow  this  in  Virginia 
1  annot  say,  as  I  never  tried  it  there. 
S',aing  barley  with  you  would  hardly  do 
better  than  Spring  oats,  and  this  means 
very  little.  You  can  do  far  better  with 
V  alter  oats  than  with  barley,  even  if 


the  Winter  oats  are  sown  in  Spring,  and 
they  are  better  for  Spring  sowing  in 
your  section  than  the  ordinary  Spring 
oats  of  the  North.  By  sowing  early  in 
September,  so  that  they  get  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  Winter,  you  can  grow 
Winter  oats  with  success  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  I  have  known  50  bushels  per  acre 
grown  in  Albemarle.  Winter  barley 
does  fairly  well  in  central  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  how  it  would  do  in  your  part 
of  Virginia  I  do  not  know,  as  I  never 
saw  the  crop  tried  there  or  anywhere 
else  in  Virginia.  Barley  needs  a  heaviei 
and  richer  soil  than  oats,  and  in  Canada 
and  western  New  York  crops  of  30  to 
50  bushels  per  acre  have  been  reported 
from  the  Spring-sown  varieties.  The 
straw  is  not  nearly  so  useful  as  oat  straw 
on  account  of  the  long  beards.  Better 
stick  to  oats  in  your  section.  Barley  is 
a  special  crop  that  needs  special  skill 
in  growing  and  harvesting  to  produce 
an  article  that  the  brewers  want. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Tobacco. 

J.  L.  F,  La  Plata,  Mo. — What  effect  will 
a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  plowed  down  have 
on  tobacco  in  regard  to  weight,  color,  tex¬ 
ture  and  ripening?  IIow  should  it  be 
plowed  down,  shallow  or  deep,  and  what 
time?  What  fertilizer  should  I  use,  how 
much  and  how  and  what  chemicals  should 
the  fertilizer  be  composed  of? 

Ans. — Tobacco  is  always  helped  by 
having  an  abundance  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  All  tobacco  growers  know  that 
freshly  cleared  land  is  favorable  to 
tobacco.  What  is  it  that  makes  this 
new  land  desirable  but  the  humus  that 
has  accumulated  there  from  the  forest 
growth  ?  Crimson  clover  not  only  fur¬ 
nishes  humus-making  material,  but  also 
adds  nitrogen  from  the  air.  But  in 
turning  down  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
the  proper  plowing  should  be  attended 
to,  not  turning  it  over  flat  to  make  a 
coat  in  the  soil  that  will  interfere  with 
the  rise  of  capillary  moisture,  but  edging 
the  furrow  up  well  and  turning  the  crop 
as  soon  as  blossoms  begin  to  show. 
The  effect  of  the  clover  will  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  stronger  growth  from  the  extra 
nitrogen  added  to  the  soil,  enabling  you 
to  use  less  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer,  and 
it  will  increase  the  weight,  and  I  should 
use  no  artificial  nitrogen  .except  about 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
to  give  the  tobacco  a  start,  but  would 
use  a  liberal  application  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
mixed,  about  five  parts  of  the  acid 
phosphate  to  one  of  the  potash.  This 
will  improve  the  color  and  texture,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  clover  will  retard 
the  time  of  ripening.  Better  plow  the 
clover  down  a  little  early  than  wait  till 
in  full  bloom.  As  I  have  suggested,  I 
would  use  a  small  percentage  of  readily 
available  nitrogen.  1  he  following  would 
be  about  what  I  would  suggest:  Acid 
phosphate  1,500  pounds,  nitrate  of  soda 
100  pounds  and  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash  400  pounds.  Use  500  to  700 
pounds  per  acre.  Or  if  the  land  is  not 
in  high  condition  and  the  clover  is  not 
very  heavy  make  it  1.300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  200  pounds  of  dried  blood 
(not  blood  and  bone),  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  400  pounds  of  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash  to  make  a  ton. 
For  the  kind  of  tobacco  grown  in  Mary¬ 
land  there  is  no  better  preparation  than 
a  clover  crop.  w.  f.  massey. 


A 

Good 
Harvest 

We  aim  to  insure  a  good  harvest 
if  you  plant 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

Always  sold  under  three  guarantees,  in¬ 
suring  freshness  and  purity.  Our  free 
catalogue  contains  lots  of  information 
of  value  to  farmers  and  gardene  is. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  EHEAD. 
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DIBBLE'S  FABM  SEEDS 

We  are  headquarters  for  Northern-grown 

SEED  POTATOES 
SEED  CORN 
SEED  OATS 

Large  stocks  of  the  best  varieties,  of  splendid 
quality  and  our  prices  are  right.  Catalog  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falis,  N.Y. 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 
Interesting 


The  Spring  is  the  Time 

to  seed  with  our  Permanent 
Meadow  and  Pasture  Mixtures. 

Send  today  for  booklet  that  tells  how  to 
double  your  hay  crop. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store, 

36  Lafayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  grow  big  crops  of  big 

red  strawberries  and  how  to  eet  big  prices,  send  for 
our  1908  book.  Ittellsallaboutsoilpreparation.set- 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  thesa 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tells 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  yoqg 
address.  That’s  all.  The  book  is  free. 

R.M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich* 


H 
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110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  1’luiitM 
tho  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolitic  that  can  bo 
grown  in  n  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonablo 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  interested,  write  for  It  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

5 !  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Bi^  Garden  for  12c. 


In  order  to  add  200,000  new  customers  to  our 
list  we  make  the  folio  wi  ng  bargains : 

lPkg.  “Quirk  Quick”  Carrot  ...  10c. 

lPkp.  Earliest  Itipe  Cabbage  ...  10c. 

lPkg.  Curliest  Emerald  Cucumber  .  .  15c. 

lPkg.  l.aCrosse  Market  Lettuce.  .  .  15c. 

IPkfr.  Early  Dinner  Onion  ....  10c. 

lPkg.  Strawberry  JIuskmelon  ...  15c. 

lPkg.  Thirteen  Day  Kudl-di  ...  lOe. 
lOOO  kernels  gloriously  beautiful  flower  seed  loci 

.  .  .  „  ,  Total,  $1.0o’ 

Above  is  sufficient  seed  to  grow  35  bus.  of 
rarest  vegetables  in  succession  during  the 
coming  season  and  thousands  of  brilliaut  flow¬ 
ers,  and  all  is  mailed  to  you 

Postpaid  for  I  2c. 

or  if  you  send  16c„  we  will  add  a  package  of  the 
famous  Berliner  Earliest  Caulillovver. 

Salzer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

Most  original  seed  book  ever  published. 
Bnm  full  of  bristling  seed  thoughts.  Gladly 
mailed  toall  intending  buyers  free  ;\vri  te  today. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co* 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia, Twentieth  Century,  .Man¬ 
istee.  Sam  1  E  baser,  Geneseo.N.Y.,  author  of  ‘‘The 
1  otato  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

FflR  ^  A  I  C— Crimson  (  lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
■  U,H,  OnLU  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas.  Cow  Peas.  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  Information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Dressed  in  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  motor  cycling  costume,  with  gog¬ 
gles  all  complete,  the  motor  cyclist  gayly 
toot-tooted  his  way  hy  Regent’s  park  to¬ 
ward  the  Zoo.  Suddenly  he  slackened, 
dismounted  and  said  to  a  small  grubby 
urchin :  “I  say,  my  boy,  am  I  right 
for  the  Zoo?”  The  boy  gasped  at  so 
strange  a  sight  and  thought  it  must  be 
some  new  animal  for  the  gardens.  “You 
may  be  all  right  if  they  have  a  spare 
he  said,  when  he  could  find  his 
tongue,  “but  you’d  ha’  stood  a  far  better 
chance  if  you’d  ’d  a  tail.”— Answers. 


| EUREKA  "*Vi/vv*»T 
ENSILAGE 

|  will  give  you  the  most  feed  possible  per  acre, 
j  Grows  from  14  to  20  ft.  high.  The  most  heavily 
J 1  eaved  and  eared  variety.  Many  crops  reach  64 
1  tons  per  acre.  Other  varieties  are  poor  this  year 
|  and  high  i  n  price.  Eureka  i  s  better  than  ever  and 
price  the  same.  Demand  Grenier  Than  Supply. 
Order  early  or  you’ll  be  disappointed.  There'sonly 
one  Eureka,  and  we  control  it  Send  for  catalog. 

[  ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Best  of  all.TheCHIPiYIAN  STKAWHEBIIY 

Large,  Firm,  and  very  Productive.  All  other 
best  new  and  standard  varieties  at  lowest  prices. 

BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS.— Our  R.  0  R.l. 
Red  chickens  won  at  Phtla.,  Pa.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Eggs  from 
winners  $1  and  $2  per  15,  SO  per  10U.  Send  for  large 
free  illustrated  plant  and  poultry  catalogue. 
_ W .  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

...  ,  TO  AT.T. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  Ifith  annual  price 
list  tree.  A.  R.  Weston  &Co.,R.D.8(  Bridgman, Micb. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  best  send  me  your 
___  address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R..  BallSton  Lake,  N.  Y. 

'T'HE  ENORMOUS  Y I EI.I)  of  50.000  quarts  of 
ot  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CH  A  KT. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Ctrawberry  Plants-AU  the  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25  per  1000  up.  David  Rod  way .  1  lartly ,  Del. 

Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes — He.Mt  kJ,nda,;  ■ow‘ 

— - ___  prices.  CaUl.Free. 

McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 

Second-crop  aad  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 

Strawberry  plants.  Choice  seed  corn.  Barred  P. 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information;  30 
years  experience.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Sia,  Md. 


SEED 


Seed  Potatoes  That  Will  Satisfy  You 

“sl~^“p?s,iaro 


SEED  OATS 


NEW  KHERSON,  Sensation  :  Texas  Red  Rust 
proot ;  Early  Champion  and  all  the  best  varieties 
grown,  at  fanner  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  of 
-2rn  and  a11  farm  and  garden  Seeds  mailed 
l!  Kbr.  it  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEEL)  HOUSE,  Shenandoah, Iowa 


Dreer's  Garden  Book 

7Q"Anniver.try  Number  , 


■  ,  ,  1  -  h“*«v  w  uu  TYX7AO  « 1 1  va  v  on  u  it?  S .  j:  OUT  SUDerV)  CO  1  or  r%  ]  n  to C 

ami  four  du  otoue  plat«8.  248  pimfucely  illustrated  pages  describing  the  worthy  novelties  and  tho  time  tested 
varieties  ot  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  including  our  m.malchablo  Hardy  Perennials,  Hoses,  Dahlias,  faunas. 
Gladioli,  etc.  ‘-Dreer’s  Garden  Kook”  is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  many  leading  colleges. 

Mailed  to  anyone,  mentioning  this  publication,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREE  It,  7 14  Chestnut  St., Philadelphia. 


Superb  I.ate  Branching:  Asters. 

The  easiest  variety  to  grow.  A  packet  of 
seed,  enough  to  raise  a  hundred  plants,  10c. 
!u(»ardcn  Book”  free  with  each  order. 


SEEDS 


of 

the 


Burpee=Quality 


cost  but 
little  more 

- : - - t  h  a  n  the 

usual  kind,  but  are  worth  much  more  1  To 
convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us  have  a 
talk  together.  We  have  spent  months  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on 


The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  ot  172  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs  and  beau- 
tuul  colored  plates.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will 
lunaiy  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims  for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Substitute  for  Hay. 

G.  J.  B.,  Ballslon  Spa,  K.  Y. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  help  me  out?  I  shall  he 
short  of  hay  next  Winter.  Grasshoppers 
ruined  my  clover  seeding.  What  is  best 
for  me  to  put  in  to  take  its  place,  oats  and 
peas  cut  green  for  hay  or  fodder  corn?  I 
have  two  silos  ,  will  have  plenty  of  silage, 
but  will  not  cut  nearly  enough  hay.  What 
will  be  best  to  feed  with,  the  silage?  Land 
is  clay  loam. 

Ans. — They  will  be  glad  to  help.  We 
would  sow  oats  and  peas  early  on  part  of 
the  land  and  corn  fodder  on  the  rest. 
When  the  oats  and  peas  are  cut  we 
would  plow  or  disk  the  ground,  after 
manuring,  and  sow  Japanese  millet. 
This  may  be  cut  in  September  and  the 
ground  seeded  to  wheat  or  rye. 

Potatoes  After  Potatoes. 

G.  A.  N.,  Alabama,  N.  Y. — I  desire  to 
plant  potatoes  on  the  same  field  where  I 
raised  potatoes  a  year  ago.  Shall  plant 
about  .Tune  15.  Would  it  pay  to  sow  cow- 
peas  upon  the  field  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring,  plowing  them  under  just  before 
planting  potatoes?  The  field  is  now  in  a 
fair  state  of  fertility. 

Ans. — It  will  not  pay  to  sow  cow 
peas  early  enough  to  plow  under  the 
middle  of  June.  The  cow  pea  is  a 
bean — tender  in  our  cold  northern  soils 
and  should  not  be  planted  until  after 
corn.  You  can  use  the  Canadian  field 
pea  for  the  purpose,  as  that  can  be 
seeded  early  and  it  is  hardy.  We 
should  sow  oats  and  peas  together  as 
is  done  for  hay  and  plow  the  entire  crop 
under  for  potatoes. 

The  Soil  Under  a  House. 

I  live  in  the  village  and  have  a  barn 
which  sits  quite  close  to  the  house.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  put  new  sills  under  the  barn  soon 
and  think  of  moving  it  back  about  30  feet. 
The  barn  has  stood  where  it  now  is  prob¬ 
ably  25  years,  on  piers,  one  side  of  which 
is  but  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
other  rests  on  the  ground.  Where  it  now 
stands  I  desire  to  plant  a  flower  garden 
and  lawn ;  principally  Asters,  which  is  my 
hobby,  in  the  flower  garden.  I  have  beard 
that  soil  from  under  a  building  is  not  for- 
tile  or  for  some  reason  will  not  produce 
good  crops.  Is  that  true?  G.  n.  m. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Has  there  been  any  drainage 
of  liquids  through  the  barn  floor?  What 
is  under  the  barn  now — the  usual  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  rubbish  ?  The  chances 
are  that  this  soil  is  very  rich  and  will 
make  a  good  garden.  Clean  off  the 
rubbish  and  plow  or  spade  the  soil 
deeply.  Take  a  fair  sample  of  the  soil, 
moisten  it  slightly  and  pack  it  in  a  cup. 
Get  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  at  a 
drug  store.  Make  a  hole  in  the  soil 
with  a  case  knife  and  push  the  strip  of 
blue  litmus  paper  down  into  it  and  then 
press  the  soil  around  it.  Leave  it  there 
half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  dry. 
If,  when  dried,  the  litmus  paper  changes 
to  a  red  color  you  may  conclude  that 
the  soil  is  sour  and  needs  lime  or  wood 
ashes.  If  it  does  not  change  color,  go 
ahead  with  your  garden. 

Utilizing  Old  Field. 

J.  M.,  Essex  Go.,  Mass. — Will  some  one 
tell  me  what  vegetables  I  can  best  produce 
on  my  acre  of  land  so  that  I  can  earn 
enough  to  pay  my  taxes  and  interest  on 
$1,000.  My  taxes  are  $40  a  year  and  in¬ 
terest  $50.  The  land  has  not  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  10  years.  The  land  on  top  of  the 
low  hill  is  a  little  gravelly  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  good  dark  loam.  The 
land  faces  the  southeast  and  is  somewhat 

early. 

» 

Ans. — It  will  depend  on  your  market 
and  What  you  know  about  growing 
vegetables.  If  you  are  not  a  gardener 
of  course  you  will  not  try  to  raise  such 
crops  as  celery  or  onions.  We  should  put 
most  of  the  land  in  potatoes.  You  can 
follow  directions  with  that  crop,  and  by 
keeping  the  weeds  down  and  fighting 
the  beetles  get  a  fair  yield.  A  fair 
sized  patch  of  squash  ought  to  pay  and 
early  peas  planted  three  feet  apart  will 
give  you  an  income  early  and  enable 
you  to  follow  them  with  late  cabbage 
on  the  same  ground.  We  have  planted 
Nott’s  Excelsior  peas,  kept  them  clean 
and  then  planted  early  sweet  corn  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  By  being  careful  when 
picking  the  peas  we  avoid  injuring  the 


sweet  corn,  so  that  it  comes  on  later  and 
makes  a  good  crop.  You  will  have  to 
be  careful  on  that  old  land  to  have  the 
sod  well  plowed  and  harrowed  to  begin 
with. 

This  Year's  Chemical  Rotation. 

C.  F.  S.,  Neiv  Jersey. — I  have  60  acres 
of  clay  loam  which  I  have  been  farming 
in  this  way  for  the  past  five  years  :  I  put 
one-third  in  potatoes  and  mow  two-thirds; 
mow  it  two  years  and  then  it  comes  back 
into  potatoes  again,  using  no  manure.  I 
have  been  using  a  fertilizer  analyzing  about 
3-8-10  on  the  potatoes,  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
half  broadcast  and  half  in  the  row.  I 
have  used  one  ton  to  the  acre  right  in  the 
row  on  a  few  acres  with  extra  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  sow  a  mixture  of  grass  seed,  clover 
and  Timothy  in  August  and  after  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes.  The  first  year's  mowing  is 
mixed  hay,  the  second  year  mostly  Tim¬ 
othy.  I  always  top-dress  the  Timothy  with 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Spring, 
and  have  been  cutting  tremendous  crops. 
After  mowing  the  Timothy  starts  up  again 
and  makes  a  heavy  burden  of  grass  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ground  through  the  Winter  and  a 
burden  to  piow  under  in  the  Spring,  which 
with  its  roots  and  tops  will  make  more 
humus  than  a  coat  of  manure;  am  I  right 
or  wrong?  By  using  lots  of  fertilizers  t 
can  see  that  my  farm  is  getting  better  fast. 
What  analysis  of  fertilizer  would  be  best 
to  use?  Could  I  buy  the  raw  materials  and 
mix  the  goods  myself,  and  what  would  I 
save  on  a  ton?  Where  could  I  get  a  table 
showing  just  how  to  mix  goods,  and  tell 
how  they  would  analyze  after  being  mixed; 
for  instance,  this ’formula  :  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  200  pounds  of  dried  blood, 
400  pounds  of  ground  bone,  1,000  pounds 
superphosphate,  200  pounds  potash? 

What  would  this  fertilizer  average  in  am¬ 
monia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and 
about  what  would  it  cost  per  ton  to  buy 
the  raw  materials,  and  mix  them  myself? 
Will  any  nitrogen  escape  from  sod  soil, 
it  having  been  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  left 
exposed  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  through 
the  Winter?  If  so,  how  much?  Will  a 
fertilizer  cut  with  acid  have  any  tendency 
to  sour  the  ground  or  injure  it  in  any  way? 

Ans. — This  we  understand  to  be  a 
three  years’  rotation,  seeding  to  grass 
eacli  Fall  after  the  potatoes  are  dug  and 
cutting  two  years.  Thus  one-third  of 
the  land  is  in  potatoes  each  year  and  the 
ton  of  fertilizer  feeds  three  crops,  one 
of  potatoes  and  two  of  grass,  the  nitrate 
of  soda  being  extra.  The  only  way  for 
you  to  make  sure  that  you  are  using 
the  most  economical  fertilizer  would  be 
to  test  the  soil  by  using  strips  through 
the  field  without  any  fertilizer,  others 
with  potash  alone,  others  with  bone 
alone,  and  others  with  the  two  together. 
If  you  are  getting  satisfactory  crops 
and  making  a  profit  at  farming  we 
should  be  slow  to  change  until  we  knew 
by  experiment  that  we  were  using  more 
of  some  element  than  is  needed.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  sod  plowed 
and  rotted  in  this  way  with  chemicals 
added  makes  a  complete  food  for  your 
crops.  Your  practice  is  right  so  long  as 
it  pays.  You  can  get  an  excellent  table 
of  analyses  from  the  New  Jersey  Station 
at  New  Brunswick.  The  mixture  of 
chemicals  you  mention  will  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 


gen 

acid 

200 

lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda. 

...32 

200 

lbs. 

dried  blood . 

.24 

4 

400 

lbs. 

bone  . 

.14 

100 

000 

lbs. 

acid  phosphate. . 

. 

140 

200 

lbs. 

sulphate  potash. 

70 

244 

Tliis  is  per  cent  nitrogen  or  nearly 
four  per  cent  ammonia,  12  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  five  of  potash.  Thus  you  would 
use  a  little  more  nitrogen,  50  per  cent 
more  phosphoric  acid  and  only  half  as 
much  potash  as  you  now  use.  If  you 
have  made  no  experiments  to  prove  that 
you  need  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less 
potash  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
change.  By  using  400  pounds  sulphate 
of  potash  and  only  200  pounds  of  bone 
you  will  have  a  mixture  closer  to  the 
one  you  are  now  using.  You  will  have 
to  figure  the  cost  by  obtaining  prices 
on  the  chemicals  laid  down  at  your 
place.  There  will  be  little  if  any  loss 
of  nitrogen  from  the  sod  plowed  in 
Fall  and  left  exposed.  No  doubt  large 
quantities  of  acid  phosphate  do  act  to 
sour  the  land.  In  a  soil  containing  so 
much  humus  we  would  rather  use  more 
ground  bone  and  less  acid  phosphate. 


Genuine 

Peruvian  Guano 

Cannot  Be  Manufactured.  It  is  a  Natural  Manure. 
The  Crops  Bear  Witness  to  Its  Superiority. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity  to  test  the  merits  of  the 
World's  Best  Fertilizer--  “  The  standard  by  which  we  almost  in¬ 
stinctively  measure  the  value  of  all  other  fertilizers." 

.  — James  J.  H.  Gregory. 


Genuine  Peruvian  Guano  Exceeds  its  Guarantee 

The  Following  Editorial  from  "The  American 
Cultivator,’’  Issue  of  March  7,  1908,  Will 
Interest  Every  Thoughtful  Farmer: 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

The  report  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station 
makes  a  good  showing  for  the 
guanos.  The  analysis  of  the 

Lobos  grade  of  Peruvian 
guano,  imported  by  the 
Coe-Mortimer  Company  of 
New  York  City,  shows  an 
excess  over  the  guaranteed 
percentage  of  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  shows  as  high  as 
15.95  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  also  3  per  cent,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  6.2  per  cent,  potash. 
THE  TOTAL  VALUATION  EX¬ 
CEEDS  THE  GUARANTEED 
VALUATION  BY  $2.79  TO 
THE  TON,  A  VERY  COM¬ 
FORTABLE  MARGIN  FOR  THE 
SAFETY  OF  PURCHASERS. 

The  analysis  of  this  company’s 

Chincha  Peruvian  Guano, 
as  given  out  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  station,  is  also  of 
interest  as  this  material  has  not 
appeared  much  in  fertilizer  re¬ 
ports  of  late  years,  but  now  bids 
fair  to  become  popular  again  since 
the  discovery  of  new  deposits 
has  enabled  fertilizer  concerns  to 
supply  it  in  quantity.  Analysis 
shows  7.18  per  cent,  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.64  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  2.10  per  cent, 
potash.  The  actual  value 
exceeds  the  guaranteed 
value  by  about  $2  per  ton. 
Evidently  this  is  the  old- 


fashioned  guano  and  an 
honest,  pure  article. 

Another  sample  of  the  same 
material  shows  an  excess  of 
$4.62  of  actual  value  over 
the  company’s  guarantee, 
and  still  another  an  extra 
value  of  $3.90,  SO  THAI' 
THE  AVERAGE  OF  ALL 
THREE  SAMPLES  INDICATES 
THAT  THE  MATERIALS  RUN 
CONSIDERABLY  MORE  THAN 
$3  PER  TON  OVER  THE 
GUARANTEE. 

The  use  of  Peruvian 
guano  is  extending  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Even 
in  South  Carolina,  the  home 
of  rock  phosphate,  and 
where  the  planters  have 
at  hand  an  abundance  of 
cottonseed  meal,  the  Coe- 
Mortimer  Company  report 
the  sale  of  more  Peruvian 
guano  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to 
be  very  popular  among  the 
cotton  planters.  The  to¬ 
bacco  growers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  likewise  seem  to  have 
taken  up  the  use  of  guano 
very  extensively,  and  some 
of  the  growers  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  valley  are  using  the 
same  material.  Of  course, 
among  market  gardeners 
this  old-time  material  has 
never  lost  its  hold,  and  is 
always  bought  eagerly 
whenever,  as  at  present,  a 
supply  can  be  obtained. 


Our  importations  of  GENUINE  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  thus  far  for  this  Spring’s  Supply  comprise 
complete  cargoes  on  the  following  steamships: 

“CELIA”  -  -  -  7,524  tons 

“CUMBAL”  -  -  -  6,102  tons 

“PLANET  VENUS”  -  4,495  tons 

“BELLE  OF  SCOTLAND”  6,898  tons 


Total, 


25,019  tons 


Anyone  wishing  to  confirm  this  statement  may  do  so  by  writing 
to  Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York  (the  owners  of  these 
steamers),  to  the  Peruvian  Consul,  or  to  the  United  States  Custom 
House  Authorities. 

Our  booklet  “Results,”  and  our  fertilizer  literature  sent 
free  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

SOLE  U.  S.  IMPORTERS  OF  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

FAMOUS  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  0  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS  OF  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER. 

24  STONE  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


1908. 
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Electric  Lighting  by  Storage  Batteries. 

J.  M.  F.,  Leesburg,  Va. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  your  articles  on  utilizing 
the  water  power.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
get  sufficient  power  to  be  of  use.  As  I 
have  to  fill  my  supply  tank  with  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  practical  to  run  a  dynamo  while  pump¬ 
ing,  and  store  enough  electricity  in  storage 
batteries  to  light  our  house  at  night,  hut  do 
not  know  if  storage  batteries  are  per¬ 
fected  enough  for  this.  Can  you  give  me 
the  information?  I  am  able  to  get  a 
dynamo  large  enough  for  125  lights  very 
cheap ;  so  would  like  to  know  how  long 
it  would  take  to  charge  a  single  battery 
and  if  a  number  could  be  charged  in  the 
same  length  of  time?  How  many  10-candle 
power  lamps  will  a  single  storage  battery 
supply  for  say  four  hours  and  would  the 
light  be  equal  to  the  regular  electric  light? 

Ans. — For  years  inventors  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  batteries  for  storing  elec¬ 
tric  energy,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  subject  is  still  in 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  condition.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  to  run  a  dynamo  for 
a  few  hours  daily,  or  even  semi-weekly, 
and  accumulate  energy  which  shall  be 
instantly  available  at  all  times  for  lighting 
or  power  purposes,  and  plants  of  this 
kind,  some  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale, 
are  not  unknown.  The  electric  automo¬ 
bile  is  the  most  familiar  example  of  the 
application  of  this  principle.  But  the 
storage  battery  is  very  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall,  and  needs  expert  atte'ntion  in  use, 
and  may  be  seriously  damaged  in  charg¬ 
ing  or  discharging.  To  run  even  a  few 
lights  at  the  usual  voltage  will  call  for 
a  battery,  ordinarily  made  up  of  about  55 
cells,  and  these  must  be  kept  in  a  frost¬ 
proof  and  ventilated  room.  It  will  not 
do  to  install  them  without  special  pro¬ 
visions  for  ventilation,  as  at  times  they 
give  off  acrid  gases.  Still,  if  money  is 
available  in  liberal  .amounts,  it  will  be 
practicable  to  install  a  plant  arranged  to 
charge  storage  batteries  from  a  genera¬ 
tor  run  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  wir¬ 
ing  and  lighting  arrangements  will  be  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  if  connected 
directly  with  the  dynamo.  However,  if 
I  were  asked  for  candid  advice,  I  would 
say  save  the  money  all  this  will  cost,  and 
put  in  a  system  for  acetylene  gas  light¬ 
ing.  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  pay 
to  consider  electricity  for  farm  lighting 
unless  waterpower  is  available.  I  may 
add  that  if  a  dynamo  is  to  be  run  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  gas  engine  to  furnish  cur¬ 
rent  for  lighting,  the  engine  must  have 
a  good  governor  and  a  heavy  balance 
wheel,  otherwise  the  lights  will  “wink” 
at  every  explosion  in  the  cylinder. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

The  Cabbage  Maggot. 

A.  C.  B.  (No  Address). — I  had  planted 
on  a  rich  plot  of  ground  early  cabbage. 
After  the  plants  had  three  to  four  inches 
growth  the  maggots  worked  in  them  very 
badly.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  onions  the 
year  before  and  had  not  seen  a  maggot. 

I  want  to  sow  onions  again  this  Spring. 
Would  it  be  safe?  What  will  keep  mag¬ 
gots  away  from  early  cabbage? 

Ans. — The  Onion  maggot  and  the 
Cabbage  maggot  are  two  different 
species  of  insects,  although  very  closely 
allied,  and  the  former  does  not  attack 
cabbages  nor  the  latter  infest  onions. 
The  Cabbage  maggot  is  the  common 
maggot  infesting  radishes,  turnips,  cauli¬ 
flower,  wild  mustard  and  various  similar 
cruciferous  plants.  The  Onion  mag¬ 
got  apparently  confines  itself  to  onions. 
However,  there  is  another  maggot 
closely  allied  to  both  these  maggots,  to 
which  I  gave  the  popular  name  of  the 
“Fringed  Anthomyian,”  that  is  not  un¬ 
common  on  cabbages,  often  working 
with  the  Cabbage  maggot,  and  is  also 
destructive  to  beans  and  seed  corn.  This 
Fringed  Anthomyian  has  been  recorded 
as  attacking  onions  in  England,  but 
there  are  no  records  of  its  working 
upon  onions  in  America  as  yet.  From 
the  above  facts  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  grow  onions  where  cab¬ 
bages  have  been  infested  with  maggots 
the  year  before,  and  also  to  grow  cab¬ 
bages  on  land  where  onions  have  been 


“maggoty”  the  preceding  year.  So  far 
as  I  know,  nothing  has  been  found  more 
effectual  for  Cabbage  or  Onion  mag¬ 
gots  than  carbolic  acid  emulsion,  made 
by  dissolving  one  pound  of  soap  in  one 
gallon  of  water  and  adding  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  then  diluting  the 
whole  with  about  30  parts  of  water. 
This  is  most  effectual  while  the  mag¬ 
gots  are  small.  In  regard  to  prevent¬ 
ing  maggots  from  infesting  cabbages  in 
the  seed  bed,  it  has  been  found  practic¬ 
able  and  effective  to  place  a  screen  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  seed  bed.  Twelve- 
inch  boards  are  set  on  edge  and  the 
cheesecloth  tacked  over  the  top,  making 
the  covering  as  tight  as  possible,  so  that 
no  flies  can  get  in.  These  screens  should 
be  removed  about  10  days  before  time 
for  settling  the  plants.  The  only  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  keeping  maggots  away 
from  early  cabbages  is  to  apply  the 
tarred  paper  pads  closely  around  the 
base  of  the  plants.  The  pads  are  made 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
slit  is  cut  from  the  edge  to  the  cejiter 
and  several  smaller  slits  cut  from  the 
center  each  way  so  that  the  pad  can  be 
fitted  closely  around  the  stem  of  the 
plants.  These  should  be  placed  on 
soon  after  the  plants  are  set  and  care 
taken  not  to  cover  the  pads  with  dirt. 
Anyone  interested  in  root  maggots 
should  get  a  copy  of  Circular  No.  63 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


Just  Think  of  It 


"Y OUR  house  or  barn  will  be  just  as  well 
protected  as  million  dollar  city  build¬ 
ings  if  you  cover  it  with  Carey’s  Roofing 
— the  ONLY  one-standard  grade  and  uni¬ 
form  quality  roofing  on  the  market.  The 
illustrations  show  James  Marron’s  barn, 
Canton,  Illinois,  and  the  great  Pierce 
skyscraper,  St.  Ltouls,  Missouri.  Both  buildings  are  covered  with 

CAREY’S  ROOFING 

0 

Tlie  best  city  and  country  structures  in  America— North,  South,  East  and  West,  are 
covered  with  Carey’s  One  Standard  Rooting.  Being  better,  Carey’s  may  cost  a  tritle 
more  than  other  composition  roofings,  but  it  is  just  as  easily  laid  as  any  other  and  it 
stays  laid,  often  outlasting  the  building  itself. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  highest  standard  materials,  all  of  onr  own 
manuiaeUire— best  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  asphalt  and  tire-resisting 
cement.  The  Carey  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads.  Carey’s 
Roofing  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  be  laid 
over  leaky  shingles,  metal  or  composition  roofs. 

For  your  own  protection  you  should  Write  us  direct 
before  buying  any  roofing.  Wo  Will  tell  you  Where 
and  how  to  get  Carey’s. 

A  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive 
Booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY 

Sole  Manufacturers 
42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

sum 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 


Grafting  Chestnut.— One  or  two  years 
ago  I  was  making  inquiries  about  the 
grafting  of  the  chestnut.  I  got  some 
help  from  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  then  I  got  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  nut  culture  and  studied  all 
I  could  find.  Two  years  ago  this  Winter 
I  planted  S00  chestnuts.  I  got  about  400 
trees.  They  were  the  European  variety, 
or  as  they  are  called  here  the  Italian.  I 
have  25  bearing  chestnut  trees,  but  there 
are  25  different  kinds  of  nuts,  and  but  two 
trees  that  bear  each  year  and  give  large 
crops,  so  I  take  the  scions  from  these  two 
trees.  I  cut  my  scions  in  February,  1907, 
and  put  them  in  cold  storage  until  April 
19,  when  I  got  an  expert  grafter  to  do 
the  grafting.  We  grafted  156  of  the  year¬ 
ling  trees  the  common  splice-graft ;  96  of 
the  grafts  lived  and  formed  perfect  union 
with  stock.  Some  of  thorn  have  grown 
five  feet,  and  the  average  is  more  than  two 
feet.  My  grafter  had  never  before  done 
any  grafting  of  the  chestnut,  and  I  think 
I  can  do  much  better  next  Spring  with 
them.  It  seems  to  be  about  as  easy  to 
graft  the  chestnut  here  as  any  of  the  fruit 

trees.  I  had  Intended  to  put  some  in  in 

May,  hut  I  was  too  busy  with  other  work 
Mty  object  is  attained.  I  find  I  can  graft 
the  chestnut,  and  I  shall  have  no  more 
trees  that  do  not  bear.  It  also  seems 

quite  an  easy  matter  to  hud  the  walnut 

tree  here  in  this  country,  and  it  is  being 
done  successfully.  dexter  field. 

Oregon. 


free  _  BOOK. 


ALL  STEEL 


In  Johnston  Farm  Implements  yon’ll 
find  tools  that  do  the  best  and  most  work; 
do  it  easiest  on  both  team  and  driver;  stand 
the  strain  of  wear  and  tear  better  and  prove 
the  most  economical  in  everyway.  They  save  time- 
save  repair  expense— save  money  for  the  owner. 
Look  at  this  rake.  It’s  all  steel  but  tongue  or 
shafts.  Head  and  frame  are  angle  steel;  wheels 
steel  with  cast  hubs ;  teeth  are  long,  flat-point¬ 
ed  and  interchangeable,  making  a  light  but 
rigid,  durable  and  evenly  balanced  rake. 

Don’t  buy  any  farm  tools  until  you 
see  all  the  Johnston  Farm  Tools. 

Postal  brings  1908  Catalog. 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 

Box  10. 

Batavia, 

N.  Y. 


The  tools  that  increase  results 

No  other  farm  or  garden  tools  do  such  good  work  or  so 
much  work  in  so  short  a  time,  as  Planet  Jrs. 

Strong  and  easy-running.  Practical  and  lasting,  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed. 

No.  I’lnnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  lieel  lloe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow, 
sows  the  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks 
out  next  row  in  one  operation.  A  perfect  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more 
things  in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse  hoe  made.  Plows  to  or 
.from  the  row.  A  splendid  hiller ;  no  equal  as  a  cultivator. 

Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  1908 
Planet  Jrs — 45  kinds — a  tool  for  every  gardener’s  need. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107»V  Philadelphia  Pa 
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All  Farmers  Without  Telephone  Service 
Should  Write  for  This  Book 

A  valuable  book  on  the  rural  telephone.  It  shows  the 
importance  of  the  telephone  to  the  country  dweller; 
it  tells  how  to  organize  a  telephone  operating 
company,  and  gives  model  constitution 
and  by-laws;  it  describes  telephone  equip¬ 
ment,  apparatus  and  construction  used  in 
rural  lines;  it  treats  of  maintenance  and  oper¬ 
ation;  it  tells  what  is  needed  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  rural  line  and  how  to  estimate  cost 


Do  not  fail  to  get  this  book  before  making  arrangements 
for  telephone  service.  If  you  already  have  •telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  write  for  our  book,  “Construction,  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Telephone  Lines.”  A  postal  card  request  will 
bring  you  either  book,  by  'return  mail.  Nowhere  is  more  de- 
pendance  put  upon  the  telephone  after  it  is  once  installed  than 
in  the  country.  Rural  lines  need  the  best  apparatus  and 
equipment.  The  recognized  best  is  that  made  and  sold  by  the 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Standard  “BELL1 


Apparatus  and  Equipment 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  All  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 
New  York  Cincinnati  Des  Moines  Dallas  Seattle 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  St.  Louis  Denver  Sail  Francisco 

Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  Salt  Lake  City  Los  AngeJes 

Pittsburg  St.  Paul  Omaha 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 
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Air  Chamber  in  Sprayer. 

R.  C.  If.,  Michigan. — In  buying  a  sprayer 
is  it  policy  to  buy  one  with  large  air 
chamber? 

Ans. — A  spray  pump,  run  by  a  very 
regular  power,  like  a  gasoline  engine 
or  steam  pump,  does  not  need  a  very 
large  air  cylinder,  but  a  hand  pump,  or 
traction  pump  or  sprayer,  where  you 
might  want  to  spray  for  a  minute  or 
few  seconds  after  the  pump  stops, 
works  much  better  with  a  good-sized  air 
chamber,  as  you  can  get  a  good  spray 
for  a  few  seconds  after  the  pump  has 
stopped,  having  as  a  reserve  power 
quite  a  lot  of  air  under  compression. 
In  using  a  pump  with  a  large  air  cham¬ 
ber  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pump  up  20  to 
30  pounds  air  pressure  before  you  starf 
pumping  the  spray  liquid,  as  it  will  give 
you  more  elasticity. 

Hillside  Peach  Orchard. 

J.  K.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — What  fertilizer 
should  I  use  on  my  peach  orchard?  It  is  on 
hilly  ground,  quite  stony  soil,  very  light, 
with  hardpan  stony  subsoil.  I  have  sown 
clover  in  orchard,  but  get  a  poor  stand  on 
the  hills ;  it  grows  well  in  hollows.  This 
Winter  I  applied  five  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre  on  the  hills.  'Peaches  ripen  two 
weeks  before  time ;  trees  do  not  make  wood 
growth  enough  on  the  hills. 

Ans. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  force 
as  large  a  wood  growth  in  trees  upon 
the  hilltops  as  one  gets  in  the  hollows 
and  depressions,  because  the  soil  of  the 
hollows  is  usually  deep,  moister  and 
also  receives  more  or  less  fertility  in  the 
wash  and  drainage  from  the  hilltops. 
Cultivation  and  application  of  stable 
manure  will  improve  both  the  wood 
growth  and  stand  of  clover  upon  the 
hills.  Peaches  of  same  variety  should 
ripen  a  little  earlier  upon  the  dry  hill¬ 
tops,  but  there  should  not  be  two  weeks 
difference.  I  should  be  suspicious  of 
yellows  if  they  ripened  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance.  b.  d.  v.  B. 

Value  of  Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants. 

Reader,  Frankford,  Pa.— I  am  at  sea  re¬ 
garding  the  proper  or  safe  method  of  se¬ 
curing  strawberry  plants  for  setting  out 
I  have  many  catalogues  of  growers,  also 
several  books  on  strawberry  cultivation,  but 
all  seem  to  differ.  One  firm  says  that  a  fruit 
(strawberry)  grower  cannot  set  out  any 
plants  formed  from  runners  which  a  fruit¬ 
ing  plant  sends  out.  They  lay  great  stress 
on  the  fact  that  such  plants  would  go  al¬ 
most  to  runners  and  foliage,  producing  very 
little  fruit,  and  that  very  inferior,  and  poor 
in  appearance.  As.  I  am  no  expert,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  quoted,  but  in  another  part  of 
their  book  they  say  they  “propagate  con¬ 
tinuously  from  bearing  plants.”  In  my 
mind,  this  is  a  contradiction  of  the  former 
assertion.  I  have  a  good-sized  bed  of 
Michel’s  Early  (New  Jersey),  which  needs 
resetting.  Could  I,  to  raise  a  fair  or  good 
crop  for  market  purposes,  get  plants  from 
runners  from  this  same  patch,  and  set  them 
out  as  a  new  bed?  My  plan  is  as  follows: 
Last  September  I  set  about  600  plants 
(young)  from  this  patch,  which  put  out 
runners  of  their  own.  By  pinching  off 
blossoms,  then  cut  the  runners,  take  the 
rooted  plants  from  same,  and  set  them  in 
a  bed  of  themselves,  for  fruiting,  also  keep¬ 
ing  down  runners,  this  plan,  by  my 
theory,  would  give  me  bearing  plants  the 
season  following  the  coming  one.  Am  I 
right? 

Ans. — As  I  understand  it,  “Reader” 
has  a  bed  of  Michel’s  Early  straw¬ 
berries  set  in  the  Fall  of  1907.  He 
wants  to  set  a  new  bed  from  young 
runner  plants  made  the  past  Fall  on 
this  bed,  but  from  much  reading  of 
theories  he  is  somewhat  confused  and 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue. 
These  plants  that  have  attained  fair 
size  and  a  good  foot  system  will  in 
my  opinion  be  as  good  or  nearly  so  as 
any  so-called  pedigree  plants  he  can  ob¬ 
tain,  but  as  the  parent  plants  were  set 
so  late  last  season  there  will  be  many 
plants  that  will  be  under  size  and  the 
smallest  plants  should  be  discarded.  If 
he  will  take  the  stroYig  young  plants 
from  this  September  set  bed  and  set 
where  he  wants  them  to  fruit,  just  as 
early  in  Spring  as  ground  can  be  worked 
in  good  condition,  keeping  blossoms  off 
and  giving  good  care  throughout  the 
season,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  get  a  good  crop  of  berries  in  1909. 


If  when  digging  the  young  plants  he 
will  leave  the  plants  set  last  September 
and  keep  blossoms  off  these  and  work 
thoroughly  he  can  produce  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  for  setting  a  new  bed  in  the 
Spring  of  1909.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  unless  extreme  earliness  is  the 
main  object  sought  he  would  do  well  to 
try  some  other  varieties.  Also  that  this 
Fall-set  bed  might  pay  him  enough  in 
fruit,  if  left,  to  more  than  purchase  a 
like  number  of  plants  for  setting  his 
new  bed.  The  directions  for  growing 
fine  berries  in  this  catalogue  the  reader 
speaks  of  are  very  good  indeed,  and 
always  remind  me  of  the  directions  on 
patent  medicines  and  proprietary  stock 
foods.  It  is  a  close  following  of  these 
directions  that  produce  results  rather 
than  taking  the  medicine  or  giving  the 
stock  food  or  in  other  words  by  ex- 
plicitly  following  directions  you  can 
dispense  with  the  medicine  or  stock  food 
and  get  equally  good  results.  Not  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  something  is  to 
be  gained  by  selection,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  this  misapplied 
claim  of  plant  breeding  of  strawberries 
and  the  breeding  of  animals,  or  even 
the  breeding  of  plants  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  seed,  even  if  this  aforemen¬ 
tioned  catalogue  would  lead  readers  to 
believe  them  analogous.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  strawberry  plants 
but  as  far  as  pedigree  goes  it  would 
better  be  applied  to  the  grower  than 
the  plants.  *  G.  R.  s. 

Twig  Blight  in  Apple  Orchard. 

TV.  S.  TV.,  Kendall,  N.  Y. — What  would 
cause  twig  hlight  in  my  apple  orchard? 
Some  of  the  twigs  blight  entirely,  others 
for  two  or  three  inches  from  the  end;  the 
Baldwin  trees  seem  to  blight  the  most;  the 
orchard  is  about  30  years  old,  and  has  been 
in  sod  for  years  until  two  years  ago,  when 
I  bought  it  and  started  to  feed  and  work 
it  with  a  disk  harrow.  Do  you  think  the 
Oyster-shell  louse  might  cause  it,  or  might 
there  be  something  lacking  in  the  soil  which 
the  tree  requires? 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  that  the  Oyster- 
shell  scale  caused  the  blighting  of  the 
twigs,  but  think  it  was  a  bad  outbreak 
of  Apple  twig-blight,  affecting  the 
young  growth  of  the  apple  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  so-called  fire  blight  of 
pears;  however  in  apple  trees  it  rarely 
affects  more  than  the  young  growth  and 
sometimes  the  blossom  clusters;  it  sel¬ 
dom  affects  the  two  and  three-year-old 
apple  wood,  and  often  almost  completely 
disappears  the  following  year.  I  have 
seen  trees  severely  injured  by  Oyster- 
shell  scale;  lower  partly  shaded 
branches  are  usually  first  killed.  It  has 
been  more  troublesome  in  Western  New 
York  the  past  two  years  than  for  some 
time  previous.  When  thick  enough  to 
prove  injurious,  infested  trees  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  10-per-cent  kerosene 
emulsion,  or  a  whale  oil  soap  solution, 
one  pound  to  seven  gallons  water.  This 
spraying  should  be  done  within  10  days 
after  the  eggs  hatch,  usually  from  June 
1  to  June  10  in  Western  -New  York. 
If  the  grower  keeps  a  close  watch  of  a 
badly  infested  branch  he  will  readily  de¬ 
tect  them  at  time  of  hatching,  a  very 
small  minute  crawling  louse,  just  yisible 
without  a  magnifier.  They  spend  the 
Winter  in  the  egg  stage,  protected 
under  the  old  mother  scale,  and  in  that 
stage  are  hard  to  kill.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Scaly  Peach  Trees. 

I  bave  a  few  hundred  peach  trees  ready 
to  set.  They  have  San  Jos<5  scale  on  them. 
How  should  I  proceed?  Are  they  worth 
setting?  F.  v.  s. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

If  they  are  of  good  size  we  would  set 
them — first  dipping  to  kill  the  scale.  Make 
a  mixture  of  Scalecide  and  water,  one  part 
to  about  18.  Shake  the  bundles  of  trees 
open  and  dip  them  into  the  mixture.  Stir 
them  in  it  and  then  let  them  drain  off 
and  plant. 

Spraying  Peach  Trees. 

Having  no  San  Jost*  scale  will  it  pay  to 
spray  four-year-old  peach  trees?  What 
would  you  spray  with  and  how  often? 

Arnold,  Pa.  w.  h.  l. 

ITow  do  you  know  you  have  no  scale? 
Perhaps  some  expert  lias  examined  the  or¬ 
chard,  or  perhaps  you  depend  on  your  own 


examinaton.  We  thought  there  was  no 
scale  in  one  of  our  orchards,  neglected  to 
spray  and  met  with  serious  damage.  Now 
we  spray  on  general  principles.  In  your 
case  a  good  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur 
will  insure  against  the  scale,  and  also  help 
peach  curl. 

Brush  for  Mulching  Trees. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  brush  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  mulching  purposes,  cutting  the 
brush  with  the  leaves  on?  I  may  locate 
where  I  can  have  stones  in  plenty  to  mulch 
with.  R. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  tried  brush,  but  do  not  find  it 
satisfactory.  The  grass  grows  up  through 
it  and  is  hard  to  -  cut.  Mice  and  other 
vermin  live  under  the  brush,  and  cause  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  There  is  great  danger 
in  case  of  fire  with  brush  close  to  the  tree. 
While  stones  keep  the  soil  moist  and  well 
shaded  they  harbor  vermin. 

Plowing  Close  to  Rows. 

I  was  planning  to  do  ns  you  have  done, 
plow  three  or  four  furrows  each  sfde  of 
the  trees  and  leave  the  rest  in  grass,  to  be 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground,  but  right  here 
comes  a  mail  who  leaves  the  sod  and  cul¬ 
tivates  the  middle.  My  conditions  are 
like  your  own,  stony  side  hills.  I  planted 
a  new  orchard,  one  of  apples  and  one  as¬ 
sorted  cherries,  plums  and  pears.  The 
fields  are,  poor.  I  dug  holes  with  a  grub 
hoe,  put  the  tree  in  carefully,  packed  down 
hard,  mulched '  with  stones  and  then  put 
a  shovelful  of  manure  close  to  the  tree 
on  the  upper  side.  Out  of  200  six  or  eight 
have  died.  Maybe  they  will  come  up  new 
from  the  roots.  This  Spring  I  was  going 
to  dig  around  each  tree  with  grub  hoe  and 
dig  in  two  shovelfuls  of  manure  from 
cow  stable,  then  mulch  with  stones,  cut 
the  weeds  and  what  grass  comes  (not 
much)  and  throw  around  the  trees,  with 
all  the  other  trash  I  can  get.  What  shall 
I  do?  What  shall  decide  when  doctors1  dis¬ 
agree?  I  expect  to  spray  with  Bordeaux 
and  Paris-green  about  three  times,  whether 
necessary  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  precau¬ 
tion.  w.  L. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Our  experience  with  such  trees  is  that 
they  make  a  slow,  solid  growth — not  as 
large  as  cultivated  trees,  but  healthy  and 
well  shaped.  We  would  not  depend  on 
manure  alone  for  a  poor  soil.  These  trees 
need  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If 
you  can  use  wood  ashes  in  addition  to  the 
manure  it  would  help ;  if  not  ground  bone 
and  potash.  As  to  which  is  belter — to 
plow  near  the  trees  or  to  leave  a  strip 
there — we  are  yet  undecided.  We  have 
both  methods  under  way.  If  we  were  sure 
that  the  trees  would  not  be  barked  by 
plow  or  cultivator  our  choice  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years  would  be  plowing  close 
to  trees — seeding  down  later.  The  safer 
plan  in  this  respect  is  to  leave  a  strip  of 
sod  along  the  row.  We  hope  to  know 
more  about  this  by  Fall.  Why  use- l'arls- 
green  with  the  Bordeaux?  Such  young 
trees  cannot  bear  apples,  and  the  only 
reason  for  usiug  Paris-green  would  be  to 

kill  the  apple  worms.  We  would  use 
Bordeaux  alone. 


“Now,  Willie,  why  should  we  all  love 
George  Washington?”  “’Cause  we 
don’t  have  ter  go  ter  school  on  his 
birthday.” — Harper’s  Bazaar. 
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Berry  Baskets 


ALL  SIZES 


ALL  SIZES 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  (’rates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


I  AM  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Cumberland 
and  Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lucretia  Dewbeny  and  Rathbtin  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  500.000  Bubach,  500.000  Gandy,  800,000 
Success.  Lots  of  other  Strawberry  Plants  for 
sale;  two  farms  for  sale,  all  in  fruit, 41  acres  in  one, 
70  acres  in  the  other;  nice  buildings  on  both  farms. 
Before  placing your  order  get  my  catalogue;  it  is 
free.  I).  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Farmer’s  plants.  Introducer  of 
“Oswego”  strawberry  ami  “Plum  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  kinds.  Catalog, 
free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


r\un!ap  Strawberry  Plants.  Special  low  prices  for 
rge  orders.  Address  G.  S.  Pickett  &  Son, Clyde, O. 


Lombardy  Poplarsc^Mtet.VIS 

2  yrs,  fine,  bushy,  shrubbery  in  variety.  Nice  lot 
FcaeliTrees.J.  A. Roberts,  Malvern. ChesterCo.,  Pa 


FOR  SAI  F  -  Dewberry.  Blackberry,  and 
"  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  value 

M.  N.  BORGO.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Catalog  free. 


CTRA  WIIERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money 
vj  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000 
New  illus.  cat.  Frke.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-S^-,™,': 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co..  N.Y. 


PEAS— Alaska  $4  bush;  Long  Island  Mammoth 
$4  bu.  Onion  Seed— Prize  Taker  $1.75  lb.;  Phila. 
Silver  Skin  $2  lb.  MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

Clean  healthy  plants  from  root  cuttings.  Send  for 
lowest  price.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N. ,). 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants 
^  fruit  trees, etc.  Sam’l  C.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 

Ml  AC  If  A  pCAQ  $3.75W;  Long  Island,  $3.50 
rtHOj  and  Prize  Taker  Onion  Seed, 
$  1.50  lb.,  choice  stock.  E.  Rigg.Jr., Burlington, N.J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


*»°  FLOWERS. 


The  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conynghum,  Pa. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


THE 

"Friend”  "Angie” 

Spray  Nozzle. 

Something  new,  entirely 
different  than  others.  Price 
$1.55,  postpaid. 

'‘FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


THE  NIAGARA 
GAS  SPRAYER 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Over 
fourteen  hundred  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Lightest,  least  complicated,  most  durable 
and  cheapest  power  sprayer  on  the  market.  We 
make  power  sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  ‘ 

Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

The  latent,  be^t  and  mo^t  effective  spray  material  for  San  Jose  and  other 
scale  insects,  and  for  Apple  Scab,  bitter  and  brown  rots  of  Apple.  Peach  and 
Grape.  This  wash  has  been  fully  tested  for  both  summer  and  winter  spray,  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  where  it  is  very  popular. 

It  completely  controls  Apple  Scab  with  no  injury  to  fruit  or  leaves,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

If  you  have  suffered  from  Bordeaux  injury,  why  don’t  you  try  this  new 
wash  for  your  summer  Spray?  Read  what  Professor  Cordley  of  Oregon  says 
in  the  issue  of  Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  the  7th,  page  202,  then  write  us 
at  once.  Eastern  growers  supplied  from  our  New  York  factory. 

.  Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  codling  moth. 

Ready  Bordeaux  for  preventing  fungus. 

Our  machines  and  materials  are  used  and  endorsed  by  over  one  fourth  of  the 
Experimental  Stations  in  the  United  States 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPRAYERS  AND  MATERIALS. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY, middleport.n.y. 

EDWIN  C.  TYSON,  Flora  Dale,  Pa„  agent  for  sprayers  only,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  APPLE  CULTURE. 

We  have  orchard  land  that  years  ago 
was  used  for  plow  land,  :l>ut  through, 
neglect  the  cedars,  young  chestnuts  and 
brush,  mostly  cedars,  now  form  a  dense 
mass,  the  tallest  rising  20  to  30  feet. 
Will  it  do  to  cut  this  down,  trim  off  the 
brush,  and  draw  out  the  poles,  then  set  out 
the  trees  in  well-dug  circles  and  lay  the 
brush  about  them  in  low,  broad  piles,  to 
decay  and  form  a  mulch?  The  brush 
would  not  be  placed  immediately  against 
the  trees.  They  would  be  protected  by 
woven  wire  from  mice.  There  would  be  a 
fire  risk  on  account  of  the  brush,  "but  after 
a  couple  of  years  this  would  disappear. 
The  writer  would  gladly  take  this  risk,  if 
there  are  no  other  disadvantages. 

New  England.  N.  e.  c. 

This  is  a  very  important  question  to 
many  farmers  on  rough  land.  They  have 
neither  time  nor  capital  required  to  clean 
the  land  all  at  once  as  .T.  H.  Ilale  does. 
They  must  do  this  by  degrees,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  trees  growing  while  t^ey 
do  it.  We  have  handled  some  trees  this 
way  and  obtained;  fair  growth.  The  great 
danger  is  from  fire.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  soil  under  these  brush  piles  becomes 
sour,  and  lime  should  be  used.  If  anyone 
has  carried  this  plan  through  we  would 
like  to  have  him  tell  us  about  it. 

Planting  on  a  Hillside. 

Tlease  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan :  We  have  a  side  hill  facing 
southeast,  with  timber  above.  The  land 
used  to  be  good  ;  has  given  25  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre;  has  not  been  farmed  in 
20  years.  It  gives  but  little  pasture;  the 
soil  is  thin  and  poor.  I  am  thinking  of 
setting  it  with  apple  trees.  How  would 
it  do  to  dig  holes  two  feet  deep  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  filling  with  good  soil 
to  give  the  trees  a  good  start  (labor  is 
cheap  this  Winter),  then  sow  with  cow 
peas  and  clover  and  afterward  mulch.  Cul¬ 
tivation  is  not  possible,  as  it  would  have 
to  be  done  when  help  ,  is  scarce  and  other 
work  must  he  done.  The  same  kind  of 
soil  and  location  a  half  mile  away  grows 
fine  fruit.  D 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  this  plan  is  practical  and 
sensible.  If  you  decide  to  mulch  you 
should  end  by  seeding  permanent  grasses 
on  the  hill.  The  clover  and  cow  peas  will 
answer  for  the  first  few  years  and  will 
improve  the  soil,  but  later  the  hillside 
should  go  into  grass.  We  should  plow  the 
middles,  leaving  a  strip  five  feet  wide 
along  the  rows  of  trees  in  grass  and  grad¬ 
ually  seed  down  between. 

Alfalfa  and  Irrigation. 

The  discussion  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  regarding 
the  best  mode  of  caring  for  the  apple  or¬ 
chard  is  very  interestng  and  the  question 
an  important  one.  The  almost  universal 
custom  here,  in  this  great  apple  section,  is 
clean  and  intense  cultivation.  I  am  com¬ 
ing,  however,  to  think  that  a  mixed  plan  of 
cultivation  and  mulching  would  return  very 
gratifying  results.  Since  learning  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Alfalfa,  I  am  almost  positive 
that  if  sown  in  our  orchards  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  during  the  early  Spring, 
thus  killing  every  weed,  then  using  or  al¬ 
lowing  to  remain  on  the  land  every  cutting 
as  a  mulch,  the  result  would  be  vastly 
better  than  cultivation  throughout  the 
season.  It  is  nature’s  way  of  doing  things. 
The  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  annually  and 
thus  conserve  moisture  and  enrich  the  soil 
and  hence  the  growth  of  the  mighty  forests. 

If  one  so  desired,  after  the  first  cutting, 
hogs  could  be  pastured  in  the  orchard,  at 
least,  to  some  extent,  and  the  land  would 
become  very  fertile,  and  I  think,  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  throughout  the  season.  I  am 
preparing  to  try  quite  a  few  experiments 
along  this  line  and  will  report  my  success 
or  otherwise  later  on. 

Oregon.  martin  Marshall. 

Alfalfa  may  do  in  old  orchards  and  on 
soil  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  but 
we  would  no f  use  it  in  young  orchards  un¬ 
less  they  could  be  irrigated.  It  will  rob  the 
trees  of  moisture  in  most  locations.  On 
soil  suited  to  Alfalfa  we  know  that  trees 
15  years  old  will  do  well  on  an  Alfalfa 
sod  as  we  have  seen  them  growing.  Where 
all  the  Alfalfa  is  cut  and  left  on  the  ground, 
the  trees  make  too  much  wood  growth.  We 
think  hogs  would  hurt  the  Alfalfa  seeding. 

e  now  have  an  orchard  of  Baldwin  apple 
trees  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  As  our  Spring  Is 
usually  damp  we  would  like  to  make  hay  of 
the  first  cuting,  and  leave  the  second  and 
third  on  the  ground. 

Sheep  in  an  Orchard. 

Having  very  thrifty  orchards  of  about 
1.200  trees,  most  of  which  are  from  10  to 
'•>  years  old,  and  some  of  which  occupy 
ground  that  I  am  afraid  would  be  very 
liable  to  wash  if  kept  under  the  yearly 
culture  generally  advised,  I  desire  to  ask 
if  it  would  be  advisable  to  cultivate  and 
pasture  with  sheep  on  alternate  years.  I 
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have  seen  the  practice  of  pasturing  very 
dose  with  sheep  and  supplementing  the 
feed  of  the  sheep  with  some  strong  nitro¬ 
genous  feeds  strongly  advised  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  practice.  Would  you  regard  this  as 
good  practice,  or  would  it  be  better  to  cul¬ 
tivate  one  year  and  pasture  with  sheep 
the  following  year.  On  account  of  liabil¬ 
ity  of  washing,  could  one  get  good  results 
by  plowing  each  year  and  seeding  earlier 
than  is  generally  advised.  b.  a. 

New  York. 

We  submit  the  question  to  our  sheep 
men.  We  have  seen  orchards  where  sheep 
were  kept  and  well  fed  on  bran.  The 
trees  were  in  fine  ondition.  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  hogs  for  an  orchard  where 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  They 
tear  up  the  ground,  destroy  grubs  and 
leave  the  soil  in  fair  condition  for  seeding 
to  clover  and  rye  in  the  early  Fall.  If 
sheep  or  hogs  are  used  we  see  little  reason 
for  plowing  every  other  year. 

The  Use  of  Vetch. 

I  have  a  large  orchard  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  trying  to  study  out  some 
kind  of  plan  for  my  use.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  plan  I  have  worked  out  for  my 
orchards  which  is  as  follows :  I  would  sow 
them  all  in  Hairy  or  Sand  vetch.  About 
the  last  of  April  each  year  I  would  run 
the  mower  over  the  land  and  clip  what  I 
could  reach  with  the  mower  knives  if  the 
vetch  was  erect  enough.  I  would  leave 
it  thus  until  the  middle  of  June,  at  which 
time  the  vetch  would  have  made  enough 
seed  to  reseed  the  land.  I  would  now  use 
one  of  Clark’s  double-action  Cutaways  and 
give  the  land  a  thorough  harrowing.  This 
would  not  injure  the  tree  roots  as  plow¬ 
ing  would ;  it  would  be  a  good  cultivation 
for  the  trees  and  at  the  same  time  cut  up 
and  work  into  the  soil  the  vetch  and  this 
would  make  humus,  which  is  the  life  of  any 
soil  and  especially  important  in  orchard 
soil.  The  soil  would  be  in  a  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  would  also  be  reseeded  in  vetch 
for  another  Winter  cover.  I  would  take 
nothing  off  the  land  except  apples.  The 
vetch  would  also  be  adding  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil  almost  the  year  round,  ex¬ 
cept  a  short  time  in  Winter.  Each  year 
just  before  starting  the  Cutaway  harrow, 

I  would  apply  sufficient  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  in  shape  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate ;  would  apply  these 
broadcast  with  a  fertilizer  sower  ahead  of 
the  harrow.  I  would  not  apply  any  am¬ 
monia  as  I  would  think  the  vetch  would 
keep  the  soil  well  supplied  with  this.  I 
would  also  apply  lime  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  trees’  requirements  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  but  not  at  time  of  apply¬ 
ing  fertilizers.  I  have  tried  Crimson  clover 
here,  but  it  winter-kills,  and  I  think  vetch 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  My  idea  Is  to 
keep  the  orchards  doing  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense 
with  a  maximum  profit.  This  plan  would 
probably  not  work  in  all  climates,  soils 
and  conditions,  but  I  feel  pretty  certain 
it  would  work  in  most  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  a.  h.  h. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

We  would  like  to  have  this  plan  criti¬ 
cized  or  improved.  If  the  orchard  is  large 
this  plan  would  require  considerable  horse 
labor.  It  will  mean  much  work  to  chop 
the  vetch  into  the  soil  with  a  Cutaway. 
If  the  trees  are  not  old  we  should  throw 
part  of  the  vines  close  around  the  trees 
and  cultivate  the  middles — leaving  vines 
enough  for  reseeding.  In  Delaware  we 
have  seen  orchards  in  Crimson  clover 
roughly  plowed  after  the  clover  made  seed. 
Then  by  working  across  the  furrows  with 
a  spring-tooth  enough  of  the  seed  was  scat¬ 
tered  to  give  a  good  seeding  for  a  new 
crop.  In  theory  the  vetch  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  nitrogen  if  anyone  can  give  facts 
about  such  a  plan  we  want  them. 

Fertilizer  for  an  Orchard. 

I  purchased  a  farm  in  central  New  York 
that  has  an  orchard  on  it  40  years  old; 
never  sprayed  nor  fertilized.  I  have  no 
manure  to  apply  at  present,  and  thought 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  until  I  am  able 
to  apply  stable  manure,  or  would  you  advise 
something  else?  What  fertilizer  would  you 
advise  to  use  to  seed  clover  with  oats  to 
insure  a  good  stand ;  Land  has  not  been 
cropped  for  two  or  three  years.  Soil  level, 
well  drained,  clay  gravel  loam  ;  at  one  time 
heavily  timbered  with  hard  maple,  oak, 
beech,  and  hickory.  n  l.  o 

Illinois. 

We  would  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone, 
as  that  supplies  nothing  but  nitrogen.  The 
trees  will  need  phosphoric  acid  and  prob¬ 
ably  potash.  Unless  you  are  familiar  with 
mixing  chemicals  we  would  use  one  of  the 
“fruit  and  vine’’  fertilizers  containing  about 
two  per  cent  nitrogen,  seven  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  of  potash.  These1  proportions 
of  plant  food  would  be  found  in  200  pounds 
nitrate,  1,000  acid  phosphate  and  400 
muriate  of  potash.  You  can  use  this  same 
mixture  with  200  pounds  dried  blood  added 
for  the  oats  and  clover. 


Try  This 

Harrow 


FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Pulverizes  the 

pl'wed  land,  crushes  the  clods 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme"  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with’  an  “Acme." 

FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.  It  means  money  to  you 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separa-f 
tors,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

8  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc.' 

THE  MESS1NGER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1,  Taiamy,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


MOLINETlLL. 

Lightest  Draft  Plows 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  draft  of  a  plow  comes 
in  front  of  the  line  at  which  the  man  in  the 
illustration  above  is  pointing. 

This  is  the  “wedge"  that  cuts,  lifts  and 
starts  the  furrow-slice  to  turning. 

The  shape  of  a  plow  at  this  point  determines 
whether  the  draft  is  to  be  heavy  or  light. 

All 
John 
Deere 
Plow 
Bottoms 


are  narrow 
waisted”  and 
shaped  to  enter 
the  ground  the  way 
a  thin  wedge 
splits  a  log.  John 
Deere  plows  are 
the  lightest  draft 
plows  in  the 
world. 

The  Finest  Booklet  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  sent  free  to  you  for  the  asking. 
It  is  full  of  handsome  pictures  of  ancient  and 
modern  plows,  plowing  scenes  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  contains  an  interesting  story. 

Write  for  booklet  . 

Ask  for  it  by  number  136  Mention  this 
paper. 

Deere  A  Company,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber 

For  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
and  yon  can  do  it  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  with 
our  help. 


A  15-year-old 
y  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
I  Two  hands  cut 
'  5,000  feet  per  day. 
15.000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Vnriablo  Feed.  Friction 
Sot  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dogs  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
, ,  cud  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mata  Tinners.  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  und  Water 
W  nepls.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  llox  303,  BRIDGEPORT,  AC  A. 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
bn  fiat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


.WALTER  A.WOOD 


CULTIVATORS 


We  make  two  varieties 
of  Cultivators;  regular  five-tooth  and  four¬ 
teen-tooth.  On  the  “Queen”  five-tooth  culti¬ 
vator  the  frame  is  made  of  high  carbon  I 
beam  steel,  at  once  strong  ana  light  and 
making  snug  seats  for  the  tooth  standards. 
These  standards  are  made  of  two  strips  of 


steel  and  form  a  solid 
seat  for  the  tooth,  allowing  up  and  down  ad- 1 
justment.  Hillers  and  listers  are  attached  by 
a  pivoting  loop  and  can  be  set  at  any  desired 
angle.  The  construction  effects  absolute 
rigidity  of  the  frame  and  no  annoyance  is  ex¬ 
perienced  on  account  of  loose  handles. 


The  “Spike”  Cultivator  is  a  very 
useful  little  tool.  Its  teeth  have 
two  styles  of  points,  are  re- 
..  versible  and  can  be  set  at 
•QUEEN”  any  angle.  Expand  and 

Cultivator  contract  as  wide  or  as 

narrow  as  you  wish. 

I  Drop  a  postal  for  cata- 
flogue  A  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

rWalfar  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping1 
Machlno  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SPIKE 
TOOTH 
CULTIVATOR 


THE  RURAL  N  K  W-VOK  KER 


March  21, 


HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  CONCRETE. 

I  do  7i ot  know  what  became  of  0.  S. 
Fowler’s  house,  asked  about  on  page  42, 
but  I  do  know  about  the  house  I  built  of 
concrete  in  1859.  I  am  living  in  it  still, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  and  perfect  as  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  and  is  good 
for  years  to  come,  for  all  I  can  see,  if 
it  is  properly  cared  for.  Mr.  O.  S. 
Fowler  published  a  book  on  concrete 
houses  and  their  construction.  This 
book  I  purchased  and  studied  the  Win¬ 
ter  before  I  started  in  to  ereet  my 
house.  About  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Fowler  built  his  concrete  house  a  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Ohio,  built  one  of  concrete. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  “Concrete 
Houses  and  Their  Construction.”  This 
book  I  also  bought  and  studied  well.  I 
liked  his  curbing  board  construction  and 
method  of  holding  them  in  place,  and 
adopted  his  plan  in  the  erection  of  my 
house.  Both  of  these  books  I  have  lost, 
so  cannot  give  the  name  of  Mr.  Barrett 
or  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  My 
house  is  41x36  feet  and  26  feet  high, 
made  with  three  stories,  and  has  18 
rooms,  three  halls  and  two  baths.  Con¬ 
crete  houses  erected  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  of  large  blocks,  7nade  from 
gravel  and  cement.  This  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  building  a  concrete  house. 
In  building  my  walls  not  a  pound  of  ce¬ 
ment  was  used.  Lime,  gravel  and  cobble 
stones  only  were  used.  By  experiment¬ 


this  wooden  box  was  drawn  up  and 
there  was  the  flue  for  the  chimney.  All 
the  brick  used  was  only  to  top  out  the 
chimneys  above  the  roof.  No  studding 
was  ysed  for  plastering  on  the  inside 
of  the  walls ;  the  mortar  was  put  right 
on  the  inside  of  these  walls,  so  there  is 
no  space  or  places  for  rats,  and  the 
walls  are  as  dry  as  any  studded  wall 
house. 

I  make  this  full  statement  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  house  to  show  how 
cheaply  concrete  houses  may  be  con¬ 
structed  and  no  cooler  house  in  Sum¬ 
mer  or  warmer  in  Winter  can  be  made. 
A  house  can  be  built  of  concrete  by 
using  curbing  boards  as  I  had  for  much 
less  money  than  the  concrete  blocks  can 
be  made,  which  will  have  to  be  laid  up 
into  the  walls  after  they  arc  dry  and 
hard.  The  greatest  difficulty  now  in 
building  toilet cte  houses  is  there  are  no 
parties  sufficiently  experienced  in  their 
construction  to  be  had  to  do  the  work. 
I  studied  Barrett's  and  Fowler's  works, 
and  being  young,  energetic  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mechanic  started  in  and  built 
the  walls  myself,  and  by  the  dimensions 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  “baby  house.” 
My  carpenter  said  before  I  began  to 
build  the  walls  there  would  not  be  a 
plumb  corner  or  a  side  but  would  bulge 
out.  Others  said  it  would  crumble  down 
the  first  heavy  rain  that  came,  and  I  was 
a  fool  for  building  a  house  of  such  ma¬ 


EDWIN  HOYT’S  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 


ing  with  the  lime  and  gravel  I  had  to 
mix  together  1  found  that  16  barrels  of 
gravel  to  one  of  lime  made  the  hardest 
and  firmest  block,  so  1  used  this  propor¬ 
tion  of  gravel  and  lime  to  make  the 
grout  or  mortar,  which  was  poured  into 
the  curbing  boards.  In  this  was  worked 
in  all  the  cobble  stones  that  could  be 
put  in  and  covered  with  the  mortar  or 
concrete.  These  stones  were  such  as 
were  picked  from  our  fields  when  plow¬ 
ing  and  preparing  them  for  our  Spring 
crops.  These  stones  were  from 'the  size 
of  a  coffee  cup  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
1  did  the  work  of  making  the  curbing 
and  filling  it  in  myself  (for  no  one 
knew  how  to  construct  such  houses 
then)  with  the  help  of  one  man  who 
was  hired  by  the  month  for  $13  and 
board. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls  I 
used  35  barrels  of  lime  at  $1.37  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Calling  my  labor  $2  per  day  (a  large 
price  for  that  time)  and  my  helper  $1 
per  day,  it  cost  me  in  labor  $248  to  build 
the  walls.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
walls,  including  the  lime,  was  less  than 
$300.  It  made  a  fine  place  to  dispose  of 
nearly  100  loads  of  cobble  stones,  which 
would  have  had  to  lie  buried  or  depos¬ 
ited  in  some  place  on  the  farm.  I  hired 
masons  from  New  Haven  who  were  ex¬ 
perienced  in  stuccoing  brick  houses  to 
put  on  an  outside  stucco  finish;  this  cost 
just  $100.  The  chimneys  were  made  by 
putting  a  wooden  box  4x18  inches  in 
the'  curbing  box  and  working  the  mor¬ 
tar  around  it.  When  the  mortar  was 
set  and  the  curbing  boards  loosened  up 


terial.  I  went  into  the  house  December 
24,  '!859,  and  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  myself  cel¬ 
ebrated  our  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
September  30  last  in  this  same  house. 

No  one  would  know  the  house  was 
built  of  concrete  if  not  told.  If  I  was 
to  build  again  I  would  put  in  a  little 
cement  with  the  lime,  but  not  much. 
It  is  more  expensive  than  lime  and  the 
wall  is  not  materially  better.  It  would 
perhaps  cause  the  concrete  to  set  a  little 
quicker.  The  curbing  boards  were  20 
inches  wide  and  raised  15  inches  for  each 
course,  which  left  five  inches  on  wall  be¬ 
low  to  hold  the  bottom  of  board  in  place. 
We  filled  in  the  boards  three  times  a 
week  as  a  rule,  sometimes  four.  The 
picture  here  represented  is  a  photograph 
of  my  house.  It  is  all  right,  and  con¬ 
crete  is  the  coming  material  for  country 
houses  and  barns,  notwithstanding  car- 
penters,  bricklayers  and  makers,  masons, 
etc.,  are  not  in  favor  of  this  material 
for  house  building.  edwin  hoyt. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  stated  on  page  161,  the 
original  Fowler  house  fell  in  ruins,  not 
even  the  ruins  now  being  left 

The  Bookshelf. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors, 
by  J.  Brownlee  Davidson  and  Leon  Wil¬ 
son  Chase.  This  book  covers  very  im¬ 
portant  ground,  and  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  subjects  scantily  discussed  as  a 
rule.  The  great  improvements  in  farm 
machinery  demand  increased  mechanical 
knowledge  on  the  farmer’s  part,  and  the 
volume  under  discussion  will  prove  a 


welcome  addition  to  the  farm  library. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York;  513  pages,  full}'  illustrated 
and  well  indexed ;  price  $2  net. 

The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture,  by  A.  I. 
Root,  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  making  nearly  600  pages 
of  valuable  information.  It  is  well  in¬ 
dexed,  copiously  illustrated,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  its  position  as  a  standard 
work  on  its  subject.  Published  by  the 
A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. ;  price 
$1.50. 

First  Lessons  in  Dairying,  by  H.  E. 
Van  Norman.  This  book  gives  briefly 
the  underlying  principles  of  dairying 
and  suggests  practice  adapted  to  the 
farm  conditions,  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  It 
is  a  compact  volume  of  98  pages,  freely 
illustrated,  and  will  be  found  very  help¬ 
ful  to  all  interested  in  dairying.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York;  price  50  cents  net. 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility, 
by  Alfred  Vivian.  This  book  is  intended 
especially  for  home  reading,  presenting 
its  subject  in  non-leclmical  language. 


Paper  3  Rooms 

at  the  cost  of  one 

Brighten  up  those  dingy  rooms 
with  new,  attractive  wall-paper. 
We  sell  to  yon  at  manufacturer’s 
price.  It’s  easy  to  hang  the  paper 
yourself— we  tell  yon  now-  You 
save  all  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
half  the  cost  of  the  paper—  a  total 
of  two-thirds  usnal  cost! 
Write  today  forfree  book  of  sam¬ 
ples  and  instructions. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia 


PEACH 

Trees  clean,  healthy — bright  as  a  dollar, 
the  best  we  have  ever  grown.  Large  blocks 
of  commercial  varieties  for  the  planters  trade. 

JAPAN  PLUMS 

More  than  30,000  trees — 1  year  old  ;  some 
bargains  in  the  larger  sizes— following  sorts: 

Abundance,  Burbank,  Chabot,  Oct. 
Purple,  Red  June,  Satsuma,  Wickson. 

APPLE  TREES 

A  fine  lot  including  YORK  IMPERIAL. 
High  and  low  heads,  stocky,  well  rooted — 
grown  to  please  the  most  exacting  trade. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  list  of  wants. 
Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free. 

The  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


The  chapters  on  manure,  its  value,  pre¬ 
servation,  and  application,  will  be  found 
especially  valuable,  while  there  is  much 
well -presented  matter  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York;  265  pages,  freely 
illustrated;  price  $1  net. 


There  was  a  spell  of  very  damp  weather 
in  February  and  most  all  of  the  tobaeco  in 
Ibis  section  was  taken  down  and  stripped 
and  stored  in  the  tobacco  cellars.  Now  the 
farmers  are  waiting  for  buyers.  There  are 
some  small  lots  sold,  the  prices  range  from 
5  and  2  to  9  and  2.  The  hot  beds  are 
made  up  and  being  sown  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  plants  to  set  out  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  Some  seed  is  sown  in  small  boxes 


PEACHES 

We  grow  millions  of  poach  trees.  Special  prices 
on  the  following  varieties:  Craw.  Ea.;  Craw.  Late; 
Conklin;  Crosby;  Engles;  Elberta;  Fitzgerald: 
Mills  Chili:  Reeves;  Salway:  Triumph;  Wonderful 
and  Yell.  St.  John.  Complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.  Landscape 
work  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices, 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSE  UJ  KS, 

150  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


pKACH  TREKS— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*■  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


CAl/FORJV/A  P/f/VET 

Best  of  hedge  plants— grows  anywhere,  easily  pruned, 
almost  an  evergreen.  Trims  beautifully  Into  ull  sorts 
of  attractive  designs.  Height  18  in.  to  &  ft.  J  Address 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  BOX  20.  BERLIN,  MD. 


and  placed  on 
rooms. 

York  Co..  I’a. 


the  windows  in  the  living 
E.  D.  K.. 


ALFALFA  grass  seeds 

m  m  ■  Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest 

vitality.  99  per  cent  pure.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  *3 

J.  E.  WING  k  imos.,  ttox  123  MLCIUMLHUL'Kl,.  OUIO 


Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

Plenty  of  It — Whenever 
and  Wherever  You  Want  It 


Why  not  have  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  a  city  water  supply  ?  You 
can  have  them— an  abundant  supply 
of  water  in  the  bathroom,  laundry, 
kitchen,  lawn,  garden,  barn — any¬ 
where.  And  you  can  have  absolute 
fire  protection  too. 

A  good  water  supply  robs  the 
housework  of  its  drudgery  and 


helps  to  make  life  on  the  farm 
worth  living.  Stop  and  think  a 
minute.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have 
the  conveniences  of  a  bathroom  ? 
Running  water  in  the  kitchen  ?  A 
good  supply  for  irrigation  and  the 
stock  ? 

Make  your  house  a  home  and  have 
things  convenient  for  your  family. 

You  can  do  so  easily,  by  installing 


The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


With  the  Kewanee  System,  there  is  no 
elevated  or  attic  tank  to  leak,  freeze,  over¬ 
flow  or  collapse.  No  make-shift  or  unsani¬ 
tary  method  to  cause  trouble  or  repairs. 

Instead,  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank  is 
placed  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  is  protected  from  all  extremes  in  weather, 
will  furnish  a  fresh,  usable  supply  of  water 
under  strong  pressure  during  all  seasons 
and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

Pump  the  water  from  your  own  well,  cis¬ 
tern  or  other  source  into  this  tank  by  means 
of  hand  pump,  gas  engine,  windmill  or  other 
good  pumping  power. 

The  Kewanee  System  involves  the  principle 
of  having  water  delivered  by  air  pressure. 


It  is  not  an  experiment.  There  are  over 
8,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  there  are  some  in  your  vici¬ 
nity — our  catalog  tells. 

We  furnish  complete  plants — tank,  pump, 
accessories  and  all ;  and  we  guarantee  every¬ 
thing — a  guarantee  which  protects  you. 

Our  broad  experience  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  hydraulic  engineers  are  at  your 
service.  We  will  plan  your  whole  water  sys¬ 
tem  free  of  charge. 

_  Our  catalog  is  free.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
“Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm”  will 
he  furnished  with  the  catalog,  if  desired. 
Please  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  cata¬ 
log  No.  47. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  Illinois 


32  Broadway,  New  York.  404  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

820  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  710  Diamond  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg. 
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APPLE  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

From  A  New  England  Standpoint. 

Part  II. 

Red  Bietigheimer. — This  apple  started 
in  like  a  rocket  and  came  down  like  a 
rock.  We  have  no  use  for  it  here,  and 
have  found  no  one  who  has  in  this 
section ;  a  very  large  handsome  apple  of 
poor  quality. 

Maiden  Blush. — On  our  light  land 
has  not  proved  profitable. 

Bismarck. — A  very  early  bearer;  if  it 
has  any  value  would  be  as  a  filler. 
Fruit  has  been  inferior  and  flesh  has 
never  grown  fair  and  clear.  We  have 
discarded  it  as  too  poor  for  us. 

Walter  Pease. — A  large  striped  red 
apple  of  fair  quality.  Our  grafts  bore 
one  very  fine  crop,  but  last  few  years 
apples  have  not  been  clear  and  fair  in 
flesh;  has  not  equaled  Gravenstein  in 
same  tree,  neither  has  it  proved  as 
thrifty  and  healthy  as  Gravenstein.  A 
fairly  early  bearer. 

Longfield. — We  have  used  this  Russian 
apple  as  a  filler  in  a  limited  way;  an 
annual  bearer.  Tree  inferior  in  growth. 
Sets  large  crops  and  should  be  thinned 
Has  fallen  quite  badly  in  the  past,  but 
last  season  held  well  to  tree  and  proved 
fairly  profitable. 

Baker. — Where  this  apple  can  be 
grown,  sound  in  flesh  it  ought  to  prove 
a  money  maker.  A  heavy  yielder  of 
large,  handsome,  firm  apples  that  sell 
well  in  our  markets.  With  me  is  liable 
to  water-core,  and  grows  worse  if  kept. 

Winterstein  (Burbank’s). — Think  ft 
will  take  the  California  climate  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  wizard  of  horticulture 
to  grow  this  apple  like  like  Graven¬ 
stein  except  as  a  Winter  apple.  Moder¬ 
ate  grower,  medium  to  small  in  size, 
similar  in  color  to  Gravenstein,  but  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  that  variety.  A 
little  later  than  Gravenstein,  and  would 
class  it  here  as  late  Fall ;  can  be  kept 
into  early  Winter.  Sets  heavily  and 
should  be  thinned.  I  see  no  commercial 
value  in  it  for  us  yet. 

Wolf  River. — This  apple  has  com¬ 
mercial  value  and  sells  well  at  good 
prices  in  our  markets.  A  very  large, 
handsome  fruit  when  well  grown,  and 
hangs  well  to  the  tree  for  so  large  an 
apple.  Apples  of  this  class  require  good 
care  and  feed,  and  generally  a  location 
that  suits  them ;  under  such  conditions 
it  should  prove  a  very  profitable  apple. 

Hubbardston. — Comes  into  bearing 
fairly  early,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer ;  not 
as  good  a  seller  as  Baldwin,  and  the 
market  is  more  easily  glutted  with  this 
variety  than  some  others,  especially  the 
poor  grades.  The  orchardist  who  raises 
first-class  fruit  will  find  this  a  fairly 
profitable  variety  if  grown  well  to  the 
North,  or  where  he  can  raise  good 
firm  well-colored  fruit. 

King. — This  apple  is  all  right  where 
it  grows  well,  but  the  variety  has  not 
paid  me  as  well  as  Baldwin.  Should  be 
grown  by  the  man  who  wishes  to  grow 
fancy,  high-priced  fruit. 

Sutton  Beauty. — Why  this  apple 
should  be  described  as  similar  to  Bald¬ 
win  I  do  not  understand,  as  the  fruit 
is  quite  similar  to  Hubbardston  in 
every  way,  but  an  improvement  on  that 
variety  except  in  size,  which  runs 
medium  to  small ;  a  good  keeper.  Its 
chief  value  is  as  a  dessert  fruit.  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  plant  it  extensively, 
neither  do  I  believe  it  belongs  very  near 
the  head  of  commercial  varieties  for  this 
section  at  least.  Tree  a  moderate,  stocky, 
healthy  grower. 

Barry. — The  name  is  all  right,  but  the 
apple  is  of  no  value  here.  We  have 
seen  native  seedlings  which  would  give 
us  better  results. 

Seek-no-further. — May  be  all  right 
where  it  does  its  best,  but  here  we  can 
find  something  better. 

McIntosh  Red. — This  is  a  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter  apple  of  high  quality;  one 
of  the  best  of  sellers  where  they  grow 
fair.  Both  foliage  and  fruit  are  liable 
to  fungus  diseases,  and  this  variety  needs 
spraying  more  than  most  others.  One 
of.  the'  handsomest  apples  I  have  grown. 
Might  fairly  well  be  classed  as  an  an¬ 
nual  bearer. 

Wagener. — I  should  set  this  apple  as  a 
filler  and  a  filler  only,  and  the  only 
Winter  apple  which  has  proved  profit¬ 
able  with  us  as  such.  A  handsome  fruit 
and  well  liked  on  the  fruit  stands,  and 
first-class  fruit  has  always  brought  good 
money.  Tree  has  not  a  strong  root 
growth  and  makes  a  small  tree. 

Jonathan. — Grows  too  small  here  to 
prove  profitable. 

Shiawassee  Beauty. — Has  never  done 
Well  here,  flesh  always  imperfect. 
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Rome  Beauty. — An  early  bearer  and 
might  prove  valuable  as  a  filler.  A 
handsome  apple  when  well  grown;  think 
it  needs  light  land  and  spraying  in  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  at  least. 

Fallawater. — A  large,  handsome  apple 
on  our  light  land,  but  poor  quality.  An 
early  bearer  and  might  prove  profitable 
as  a  filler  in  a  limited  way. 

Winter  Banana. — A  large  handsome 
apple;  would  grow  at  least  one  for  the 
home  anyway. 

Stark. — A  very  thrifty  grower;  lacks 
both  color  and  quality  here,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  planting  it. 

Palmer  Greening.  — A  medium-sized 
apple  of  high  quality;  in  good  eating 
condition  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  variety  I  grow.  A  weak  grower 
and  can  profitably  be  top-worked  on  to  a 
more  thrifty  stock;  an  apple  we  like  for 
our  own  eating. 

Arctic.— -A  good  grower  and  hand¬ 
some  fruit ;  have  not  tested  enough  to 
know  its  value. 

York  Imperial. — Grows  unevenly,  and 
I  do  not  consider  it  of  value  for  this 
section. 

Spy. — A  high-priced  commercial  va¬ 
riety  of  value  where  it  succeeds;  not 
profitable  on  light  land  here. 

.  Boiken. — I  was  well  pleased  with  this 
Jight-colored  Winter  apple  for  a  few 
seasons ;  lately  it  has  not  grown  good 
and  fair- fleshed.  Has  proved  an  annual 
bearer  with  me. 

Stayman  Winesap. — Although  I  have 
grown  this  variety  on  grafts  only,  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  it.  I  shall 
try  to  give  it  a  fair  test  to  show  its 
value,  and  would  recommend  it  to  those 
who  like  to  try  other  varieties. 

Baxter. — A  very  upright  grower  of 
large  red  apples;  if  they  will  grow  fair 
and  smooth  will  sell  all  right. 

Ingram. — Grows  too  small  with  me. 
Ben  Davis. — 1  his  apple  has  the  com¬ 
mercial  build  and  could  be  used  as  a 
filler  here.  One  must  depend  upon  its 
looks  to  sell  it.  I  have  found  it  good 
stock  to  bud  or  graft  to  other  varieties. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. — This  apple 
evidently  needs  strong  and  somewhat 
moist  soil  to  do  its  best.  A  commer¬ 
cial  variety  of  value,  not  adapted  to 
cold  storage  as  I  have  seen  it. 

Roxbury  Russet.- -Although  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  apple  is  not  as  large  as 
formerly  there  is  a  limited  sale  of  first- 
class  fruit  at  good  prices.  The  Russet 
needs  high  culture  and  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  to  make  it  profitable  for  orchard 
planting. 

Baldwin. — The  one  great  Winter  apple 
for  a  large  share  of  New  England  and 
farther  West.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Winter  apple  where  this  succeeds  which 
in  the  long  run  will  pay  as  large 
profits  as  tlie  Baldwin,  for  there  is  a 
demand  for  it  wherever  apples  are  sold. 
There  has  been  no  time  in  the  past 
when  strictly  first-class  Baldwins  have 
not  brought  good  money.  Neither  is 
there  any  prospect  that  in  the  future 
the  demand  will  be  less;  for  every  year 
the  markets  demand  a  larger  proportion 
of  first-class  fruit,  and  there  is  a.  good 
opening  for  any  man  so  situated  that  he 
can  raise  first-class  Baldwins,  either  for 
our  home  markets  or  export.  Although 
looks  count  largely  in  the  sale  of  fruit, 
quality  will  count  more  than  ever  in  the 
future,  and  although  Baldwin  may  not 
be  classed  as  the  best  there  is  a  quality 
in  it  which  prevents  people  from  soon 
becoming  tired  of  it.  When  well-grown 
it  is  good  enough  to  suit  the  great 
majority  of  buyers,  and  as  a  sauce  or 
pie  apple  it  is  always  in  demand. 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 


No.  233.  Fine  Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Frluo  com¬ 
plete,  388.  As  good  ua  sella  for  850  more. 

Elkhart  Buggies 
and  Harness 

are  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the 
user.  In  buying  from  us  you  save  the 
dealer’s  expenses  and  profits.  35 
Years  Selling  Direct  is  our  record 
and  we  are  today 

The  Largest  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval.  guaranteeing  safe  delivery. 

No  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price.  Over  200 
styles  of  Vehicles  and  6S  styles  of 
Harness.  Send  for  new,  free 
catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  & 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  685.  Two-in-ono  Buggy  with  padded  wing 
dash  ami  lino  auto  Heat.  Top  easily  removed  for 
open  wagon  Price  complete,  363.50.  As  good 
as  sells  for  $25  more. 


GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

— —  — ■ —  1908  BUGGY*  BOOK  FREE 

BU0B& SCHEU  4c°iaNcmUNATTiIoRm;. 

WideJires  Best 

Carry  sixty  per  cent  more  load  'than 
narrow  tires  under  same  conditions. 
Save  money  because  never  need  re¬ 
pairs.  We  furnish  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  lit  any  axle— get  a  Bet,  for  your 
wagon.  Our  free  Catalogue  tells  the 
farmer  how  to  save  money— write  for  it. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  70-Z,  Quincy,  III. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

../I!1  Rt9el>  niado  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furniBlied  TO  FIT 
OLD  6 EARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost¬ 
ing  You  A  Cent 

In  order  to  introduce  “Unlto”  Paint 
everywhere,  we  have  adopted  a  Co¬ 
operative  plan  forgetting  our  paints 
Into  every  community  which  will 
pay  our  patrons  for  their  help.  You 
can  have  all  the  Unlto  Paint  you 
want— either  Ilouse  or  Barn  Paint — 


in  any  color  wlthoutsendlng  us  onocent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash— 

Need  Send  No  Money 

Wo  mean  just  what  we  say— this  is  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  plan  and  Is  the  greatest  paint  oirer  ever 
made.  It  Is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unlto  Paint. 
Our  co-operati  vo  plan  enables  you  to  see  tho  paint 
—to  use  the  paint— and  yet  you  don’t  have  to  pay  a 
centforlt — notevon  when  the  job  Is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don't  pay 
outyour  own  good  money— but  write  and  got  our 
1908 Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unite  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unlto 
Paint  Is  backed  by  a  r>-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  tho  asking.  Write 
today— now— don’t  put  It  off. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
Dept.  P  31,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Caldwell  Tanks,  Towers 
and  Wind  Mills 

eolvo  your  water  supply  troubles  perman¬ 
ently.  On  tilt  enormously  strong  ami  durable, 
lasting  a  lifetime  without  repairs  and  pro¬ 
viding  abundant  water  at  high  pressure  for 
all  purposes.  Plenty  of  outfits  giving  this 
service  right  around  you.  Illustrated  cata- 
.  loguo  for  the  asking. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  00.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

‘ Bnks  (  Galvanized  )  Towera 
Wlml  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 

Top  Buggies 

I  Runabouts^32.^? 


Write 

for  Samples 
and  Booklet  of 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

and  so©  for  yourself 

I.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO., 

10  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


_  BEST  HARNESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

>et  us  sond  pictures  of  harness  in  use  every 
day  for  20  years  and  still  good.  Equal  to  best 
custom-made— will  positively  out-wear  any  two 
sets  of  factory-made  harness.  Wo  guarantee  all 
harness  for  5  years.  Always  money  back,  with 
transportation  charges,  too,  if  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Catalog  free,  buy  A  direct  from  maker, 
and  save  25  percent.  K\  Owego,  Tioga  do., 
King  Harness  Co..  N.  Y. 

*  st. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldora,  Cal* 
drona,  •Jo.  Send  for  oirculurs. 

D.  It.  SFERRY  &  CO.,  iiatavia.  Hi. 


$1500 
YEAR 


Selling  MEND-A-RIP 

A  PorfootwIIand  8owing  Machine  and 
Rivitsr  oombined.  Tho  greatest 
money  saver 
’  for  tho  far¬ 
mer  if  tho 
KTcatost  money  maker  for  tho 
hgont.  Ono  agent  makes  91600 
annually  Belling  these,  many  others 
doing  almost  as  well.  Writo  today  for 
apodal  price  to  agents  and  agents'  guide, 
“The  Way  to  Win.”  also  oatalog  full  of 
-  money  makers. 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.,  ]>ept.  21C  DAYTON,  0. 

(treat  Agent s  Supply  House,  Jormerty  vf  Frcdericktoiun 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


k  Properly  con 
strncted.  haves  labor,  annoy 
mice  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  MoanlS» 

Your  address  on  a  postal  nlll  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

 Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 

My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Although  these  books  cost  me  8cents  each  to  mail,  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one,  FREE, 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to  Order-Sold  Direct  From 
JVIy  Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL — Guaranteed  Two  Years. 


This  Book  Means  a  Saving  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You 

o°n^  *™foCiaUbe ,°f  the,D1R,ECT  F*c‘°.ry  Prices  it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book-sit  down  of  an  evening 

of  every  descrip- 


H.  C.  Phelps  -  —  -  -  — 

_ _ U  U  an<M°?k  it  Over,  u  uunnuus  actual  pnoioprapns  or  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  descr 

Thk  i v  mil -!TcS,hi on JV n  fen  de?ler.s  salesrooms  over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  Harness. 

telhhow  good  Vehicles^ aia^mnX^'wbVf be v  ^  5  kT'’3  Gliide'  11  not  °nly  rives  descriptions  and  prices-but  it  also? 
hark ‘ijF  C00^  ^Uncles  arc  made— why  they  are  better  made  my  way— ail  running  parts  made  of  Second  Growth  Shell-2 
barb  Hickory  split  with  the  grain-not  sawe. Imtoii  it— thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  t 

lowest  Prfces!  oft  hln  Arvr^*e  “fDFF  STDI  aV '"dI  A  in  the  Union  for  highest  qualities  and? 
and  my  celebrated  **11  »  Kfcjfcj  A  111 AL  PLAN  Proves  all 

ufacmrerUS  BuGn^Hrccff^m.v'jf  Qny,0r?tion  as  «?  finish  style,  etc. -that  you  get  from  no  other  man- 

^  irectf: rom  my  factories  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  Vehicle 
vou-dir^cf  to  yonr direct.  My  Free  Trial  Flan  is  to  you-direct.  My  prices  are  to 

fn  thednrice  of^nnr  vlhibiOU  t™03001!0113  as  when  buying  through  dealers.  No  dealers’  profits  added 
cJjY °“F  yehicl le— all  meaning a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125  000 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President.  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO„  Sta.290  Columbus.  Ohio 


HC.PHELP5 

President. 


’  Write  For  Split  Hickory  Buggy  Book  TofayFree 
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Barley  in  Southern  New  York. 

J.  J.  S.,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. — Can  bar¬ 
ley  be  raised  successfully  In  this  section? 
Give  best  manner  of  growing  same,  land  a 
gravelly  loam.  Which  is  the  better  clover. 
Red  or  Crimson,  to  sow  in  rye  this  Spring 
to  be  turned  under  next  Fall,  ground  to  be 
used  for  potatoes  the  following  Spring? 

Ans. — Beardless  barley  will  make  a 
fair  growth  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
but  unless  it  be  for  seeding  to  grass  it 
is  not  superior  to  oats.  For  grain  and 
straw  we  should  sow  oats.  Use  Red 
clover  by  all  means  for  Spring  sowing. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  the  Spring.  It  is  a 
cool  weather  plant.  As  soon  as  hot 
weather  comes  it  will  go  to  seed  and 
that  ends  it.  Sow  Crimson  only  in  -late 
Summer  and  early  Fall. 

Crops  for  Sour  Soil. 

II.  L.,  North  MHddleboro,  mass. — My 
soil  is  sour.  What  causes  the  sourness, 
is  it  phosphoric  acid  or  some  other  kind? 
I  have  been'  using  fertilizers  analyzing 
4-8-10  for  vegetables,  mostly  potatoes. 
What  grasses  will  grow  best  on  acid  soil? 
Will  Alfalfa  grow  on  acid  soil?  What 
grain  will  succeed  best,  wheats  'barley, 
oats,  rye,  millet,  peas,  beans,  or  Indian 
corn,  or  what  other  fodder  or  cereal? 

Ans. — You  ought  to  have  some  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
(Kingston).  Dr.  Wheeler  gives  much 
information  about  sour  soils  and  also 
lists  of  plants  which  are  affected  by 
liming.  The  continued  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  have  some  effect  in  souring 
the  soil,  but  the  acid  condition  is  usually 
the  result  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Potatoes  are  well  suited  to  a  sour  soil, 
as  the  scab  disease  is  not  so  had  in  acid. 
Red-top  is  the  best  grass  for  a  sour  soil. 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  do  not  thrive  there. 
With  us  rye  and  corn  give  better  re¬ 
sults  on  acid  land  than  the  other  grains. 

Material  for  Water  Pipe. 

A.  II.,  Dalton ,  Pa. — Would  you  let  me 
know  what  objections  there  are  to  terra 
cotta  pipes  for  leading  water  from  a  spring 
to  house? 

Ans. — I  have  had  no  experience  with 
clay  pipe  for  bringing  water  to  a  house; 
hut  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  there 
could  be  nothing  better  than  the  vitri¬ 
fied  salt-glazed  sewer-pipe,  for  its  glassy 
surface  is  perfectly  impervious  to  cor¬ 
rosion.  I  take  it  A.  B.  means  this  vitri¬ 
fied  pipe,  though  terra  cotta  might  mean 
any  composition  of  baked  clay,  from 
that  in  the  common  brick  to  that  of 
the  finest  pottery.  We  have  at  our 
home  a  drain  of  this  sewer-pipe  that 
takes  the  water  from  cellar  and  bath 
tub  and  waste  from  kitchen  sink  to  an 
outlet  35  rods  away.  I  put  this  in' 10 
years  ago  with  a  grade  of  only  10  inches 
to  100  feet,  using  Portland  cement  and 
clean  sand  in  proportion  of  one  to  two 
for  making  joints  tight.  This  works 
all  right  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  work  as  well  in  bringing 
water  to  a  house  as  in  carrying  it  away. 
Be  sure  to  let  the  cement  get  well  set 
before  turning  the  water  through. 

J-.  F.  v.  s. 

The  Value  of  Poudrette. 

F.  L.  IF.,  Pennsylvania. — Will  you  give 
ns  some  information  in  regard  to  “pou¬ 
drette”  or  .dried  deodorized  flight  soil. 
Give  at  least  an  approximate  analysis,  as 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  its  manurial 
value,  especially  as  a  market  gardener's 
manure.  Is  it  safe  to  use  on  plants  with¬ 
out  danger  of  injuring  the  roots?  Also 
is  there  danger  of  disease  to  humans  from 
using  vegetables  fertilized  with  it,  or  are 
all  disease  germs  killed  in  its  manufacture? 
The  price  per  ton  is  low  if  its  value  is 
what  I  think  it  is.  I  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  commercial  fertilizer  but  am  look¬ 
ing  for  best  results  at  least  expense.  Be¬ 
sides  the  scientific  or  theoretical  value  of 
“poudrette”  or  night  soil,  I  should  like 
some  accurate  information  from  practical 
gardeners  as  to  its  actual  availability  as 
a  plant  food. 

Ans. — You  should  never  buy  “pou¬ 
drette”  except  on  a  guaranteed  analysis. 
It  varies  greatly  in  composition — all  the 
way  from  less  thafi  one  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  to  nearly  four  per  cent.  This 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  way  the 
material  is  dried  and  what  is  mixed 
with  it.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 


value  of  the  sample  you  mention  with¬ 
out  an  analysis.  There  would  be  little 
danger  in  using  it.  The  demand  for  it 
does,  not  seem  to  be  large.  We  would 
like  *he  'experience  of  those  who  have 
used  it.  _ _ 

A  City  Farmer's  Job. 

F.  A.  K.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.— What  can  I  do 
to  improve  a  farm  I  have  bought  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  finding  the  land  in  a  more 
than  poor  condition?  It  has  been  rented 
out  for  the  last  eight  years  to  people  who 
never  thought  of  manuring  and  cultivating 
properly.  What  fertilizer  shall  I  use  for 
potato,  corn,  wheat  land  and  meadows? 
What  is  the  best  method  to  remove  berry 
vines  from  land?  I  have  bought  this  farm 
to  utilize  my  free  time  and  try  to  get  best 
returns  of  the  investment  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  Summer  in  a  boarding  house  with  my 
family. 

Ans. — First  of  all  do  not  expect  too 
much  from  the  farm,  and  do  not  under¬ 
take  too  much.  This  farming  as  a  side 
issue  is  not  like  working  the  soil  for 
business.  We  should'  buy  the  special 
fertilizers  for  the  crops  mentioned,  and 
not  try  to  mix  the  chemicals,  at  least 
until  you  know  more  about  the  soil. 
Study  the  farm  and  take  certain  fields 
that  you  want  to  improve,  and  go  at 
them  in  a  thorough  manner.  If  we 
knew  the  size  of  the  farm  and  what  is 
growing  on  it  now  we  could  give  better 
advice.  Most  likely  a  good  share  of  it 
is  in  poor  grass  or  weeds.  Get  some 
good  farmer  to  tell  you  which  is  the 
latest  seeding  and  which  is  the  best 
grass.  Broadcast  fertilizer  on  that  for 
your  hay  crop.  Plow  what  you  think 
you  can  handle  of  the  weedy  old  sod,  fit 
it  well  and  plant  corn,  using  at  least 
600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  corn 
fertilizer.  Plant  in  hills  and  work  both 
ways  so  as  to  clean  the  ground.  Take 
the  best  of  last  year’s  corn  ground  for 
potatoes  using  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre.  Don’t  plant  too  many.  They 
must  be  sprayed  and  kept  clean  or  your 
money  will  be  lost.  As  soon  as  you 
can  get  it  clean  seed  most  of  your  farm 
to  grass,  for  hay  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  for  that  kind  of  a  farm.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  berry  vines  is  to 
cut  them  in  August,  burn  the  vines  and 
then  plow  the  ground  and  tear  it  up 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Then  sow 
rye  or  grass. _ 

“This  man  Burbank  has  done  won¬ 
derful  things  with  flowers.”  “Has  he 
brung  violets  down  to  a  nickel  a 
bunch?”  “No.”  “Then  wot  good  is  he 
to  a  feller  wot’s  in  luv?” — Washington 
Herald. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutler.  Get  more  eggs  —  raise  better 
birds.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Easton,  Pa. 


March  21, 


A  SIMPLE  AND  DURABLE  GATE. 

IT  ROLLS  OVER  AND  OVER! 


Sold 
every 
■where  f 
in  U.  S. 
and 
Canada 


ROLLING  GATES 
GATE  FIXTURES 
ARTISTIC  GATES 
OF 

WROUGHT  IRON. 


It  only  requires  a  monkey-wrench,  so  equip  your 
farm  sates  with  our  patented  fixtures  and  convert 
them  into  ROLLING  GATES  because  of  these 
FACTS:  They  need  no  fastenings;  are  always 
locked  for  animals,  never  for  man:  roll  over  ruts, 
snow  banks  or  obstacles;  separate  small  stock  from 
large;  can  he  opened  from  horseback;  will  roll 
open  when  both  hands  are  fall;  always  stay  shut 
and  always  stay  open.  Fixtures  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  $11.50. 

West. ill  Office  :  I  the  ROLLING  CATE  COMPANY, 
Ull.l  TH,  Minn.  |  621  Ellicoft  Squars,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ALL  farmers  should  use  W.  J.  Embry  &  Company's 
pure,  easily  decomposed,  finely  ground,  phos¬ 
phate  floats,  which  is  three  times  as  cheap  as 
acid  phosphate,  or  hone  meal.  Goods  now  ready  to 
ship  in  carload  lots  only.  Write  today  for  free 
pamphlet  and  prices;  delivered  everywhere. 

W.  J.  Embry  &  Company,  Columbia,  Tennessee. 


Bittertman  Snrniis 

_  1  1/n  fur  A  DFP  tine' so' scarce  Kd 

AnU  \*nLArLn  ssi, "savins 

where  are  using 
“Vulcanite”  Roof¬ 
ing  in  tbeir  place.  It  makes  a  splendid  roof,  wears  longer  than 
shingles  or  tin,  looks  better,  is  easier  and  quicker  laid;  much 
cheaper  and  does  not  warp  or  rot.  For  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
durable,  economical  roof  ‘  Vulcanite”  solves  the  roofing  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  the  standard  Ready  Prepared  Roofing  in  this  and 
foreign  countries— for  over  60  years  it  has  been  used  on  all  kinds 
of  buildings  so  successfully  that  its  sale  is  inareasing  at  a  won¬ 
derful  rate.  Once  laid  the  roof  expense  stops— it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  annual  painting.  Before  you  bujjdor  repair  get  our  free 
booklet.  “The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why,”  tells 
why  you  should  buy  “Vulcanite”— the  kind  that’s 
right.  Write  for  it  today. 

PATENT  VVLCANITE  ROOFING  CO., 

Dept.  54.  626-59  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

or  Franklin,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


AMBRIDGB 

The  Cambridge  Reversible  Sulky  Plow  Is  the  highest 

typo  of  plow  of  the  twentieth  century— constructed  on 
correct,  scientific  and  mechanical  principles.  It  is  tho 
result  of  a  constant  endeavor  to  produce  a  perfect 
riding  plow,  and  has  62  years  experience  in  plow 
making  back  of  it.  The  demand  of  the  times  has 
■  been  for  a  better  riding  plow— the  Cambridge 
meets  that  demand  and  only  needs  to  be  tried  to 
convince  the  farmer  that  it  is  the  superior  of  any 
riding  plow  ever  before  produced.  It  will  do  splen¬ 
did  work  equally  well  on  level  land  or  on  tho 
hill-side;  will  leave  the  soil  smooth  and  free 
of  ridges  and  dead  furrows;  works  with 
lighter  draft  than  any  hand  plow  doing  the 
same  work— easy  on  man  ana  team.  Made 
In  two  sizes  and  from  the  best  malleable 
Iron  and  high  grade  steel;  Improved  and 
extra  heavy  steel  wheels  with  dust  cap 
and  removable  chilled  boxes.  Easy  to 
manage,  always  under  perfect  control. 

SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED 
BY  ANYONE  WHO  CAN 
DRIVE  A  TEAM 


You’ll  want  to  know  all  about  the 
Cambridge  before  you  buy  a  now 
plow.  Write  today  for  special  cir¬ 
cular  describing  its  construction 
.  ,  .  and  working  points.  We’ll  send  It 

free  also  complete  catalog  of  “The  Lovejoy  Rine”  of 
Farm  Tools  that  will  interest  you.  If  we  have  no  dealer  in 
your  town,  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Price  Offer 
that  will  save  you  some  money.  Be  sure  and  get  price  and 
circular  before  you  buy  a  riding  plow— when  you  buy,  you 
might  just  as  well  buy  the  best.  Write  today.  d 

THE  LOVEJOY  COMPANY, 

700  FOUNDRY  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CORN  AT  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 


Field  Averaged  Over  \7%  Feet,  Well  Eared. 


RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


FERTILIZERS 
WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


1908. 


265 


SAVING  EARLY  TOMATO  SEED. 

Concurring  with  Mr.  Hulsart,  I  dis¬ 
covered  some  years  ago  that  I  could  get 
better  results  by  selecting  tomatoes  in 
the  way  he  outlines  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  143,  and  every  succeeding  crop  of 
Earliana  that  I  grew,  after  the  first 
that  I  got  from  the  introducers,  seemed 
to  be  more  uniform  in  size  and  earliness, 
smoother,  more  solid  and  less  subject 
to  crack.  Several  years  ago,  by  some 
mishap,  all  the  seed  of  Earliana  which  I 
had  so  carefuly  selected  and  saved,  was 
placed  within  reach  of  mice,  and  I  lost 
every  seed.  I  again  procured,  at  the 
highest  price,  one-hdlf  ounce  of  seed 
where  I  supposed  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  anything  but  the  best, 
one-half  ounce  from  another  firm  that 
claimed  to  have  especially  selected 
seed,  as  good  as  could  be  had  anywhere. 
Both  these  lots  were  kept  separate  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  set  out  separately  side 
by  side,  at  the  same  time,  but  after  do¬ 
ing  so  and  until  fruiting  time  we  lost 
record  of  which  lot  came  from  one  or 
the  other  firm.  From  the  one  lot  we 
succeeded  in  marketing  a  fair  lot  of 
tomatoes,  though  much  inferior  to  what 
we  had  before;  and  the  second  lot"were 
nearly  a  total  loss;  there  were  little 
ones,  crooked  gnarly  ones,  big  over¬ 
grown  specimens,  early,  medium  and 
late.  In  fact  I  never  imagined  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  together  such  an  assortment 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  a  tomato.  The  loss 
on  this  half-ounce  of  seed  was  nearly 
$100. 

Among  the  better  lot  of  these  toma¬ 
toes  we  found  a  few  plants  that  pro¬ 
duced  ideal  fruit,  and  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  we  have  got  back  again  to  where 
we  left  off  when  the  mice  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  our 
annually  selected  and  saved  little  pack¬ 
age  of  tomato  seed  is  guarded  with 
greater  care ;  and  when  anyone  says  in 
ever  so  glowing  terms,  that  they  have 
anything  better  we  may  try  a  little,  but 
for  that  to  be  depended  on  for  a  crop, 
we  now  get  out  that  little  package  of 
our  own  saving,  everytime.  Last  .year 
we  tried  a  small  patch  of  No.  10,  said  to 
be  an  earlier  strain  of  Earliana.  These 
seemed  to  be  of  many,  different  types, 
but  we  found  a  few  plants  that  im¬ 
pressed  us  favorably,  and  we  selected 
a  few  to  plant  again.  Earliest  Pink  we 
discarded  entirely.  It  is  too  rough  and 
cracks  easily.  June  Pink  was  not  much 
better,  but  we  found  a  few  ideal  toma¬ 
toes  to  make  another  trial.  Maule’s 
Earliest  was  also  tried  and  discarded ; 
no  earlier  than  Earliana  and  not  so 
smooth.  Several  years  ago  we  got  from 
a  Mr.  Fedder,  through  a  small  “ad”  in 
1  he  R.  N.-Y.,  an  early  tomato,  from 
which  we  have  selected  some  specimens 
that  seem  to  be  about  half-way  between 
Earliana  and  Early  Jewell  in  habits  of 
growth  and  fruit  and  in  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  with  this  strain,  the  Earliana 
and  Early  Jewell,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
look  for  anything  better  unless  it  be  by 
our  own  selection  from  time  to  time. 

'Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 


THE  BUFFALO  FERTILIZER  CO. 

'One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania, 
after  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  was 
said  about  the  above  company  at  the  New 
\  ork  bruit  Growers’  meeting,  wrote  the 
Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  and  asked  if 
the  fertilizer  he  bought  from  them  last 
year  was  the  same  quality  as  that  bought 
by  the  Fruit  Growers.  He  wanted  to 
now  if  it  was  to  be  the  same  this  year. 
In  reply  they  sent  him  the  following 
letter : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor,  and 
note  what  you  say  regarding  the  attack  in 
1  he  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  attack 
follows  a  number  of  others  that  have  been 
written  attacking  Mr.  Dawley,  who  ap- 
parently  has  some  enemies  among  the 
fruit  Growers’  Association.  The  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  received  from  him 
ie  analyses  that  they  paid  for,  and 
numerous  private  tests  made  at  Cornell 


Name 

High  Grade  Manure  .  . 

Garden  Truck . 

Ideal  Wheat  .and  Corn 
Ideal  Wheat  and  Corn 
Vegetable  and  Potato 
Celery  and  Potato  .  .  . 
Celery  and  Potato  .  .  . 
Bone  and  Potash  .... 
Farmers’  Choice  .... 
Fish  Guano . 


Avail- 

Nitro-  able  Pot- 
gen  Phos.  ash 
Acid 
.28  7. 

15.50 

8. 

7.86 


'9 
3.28 


fG.  3. 

•  ’IF.  1. 

J  G.  3. 

VIF.  1.28 
I  G.  1.64 
’  ’I  F.  1 
i  G.  1 

•  •  )  F.  1 


,46 
.64 
.27 
J  G.  2.46 
IF.  2. 


9. 
7.27 
9. 

6.91 

8. 

6.45 


10. 

6.11 

7. 

5.13 

5. 

3.98 

5. 

3.48 

7. 

5.79 


H 

tr. 

1.64 

8. 

19. 

F. 

1.66 

4.48 

8.78 

i 

(I. 

1.64 

8. 

10. 

■  i 

F. 

.79 

6.61 

5.80 

i 

G.ld. 

8. 

•  1 

F.  9.81 

3.50 

j 

i  G. 

.82 

8. 

5. 

.89 

6.64 

3.91 

9. 

2* 

6.88 

1.93 

.  tIlis  is  not  enough  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  from  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  : 


•Name 


Ideal  Wheat  and  Corn . J  G.  1.6  9. 

IF,  l.o2  6.48 

Celery  and  Potato  Special 


.  i.o2 
1G.  1.6 
•  1  F.  1  64 

Vegetable  and  Potato  Manure -j  G’  vL 

IF.  1.60 

Potato  Special  ....  J  G.  1.6 

. IF.  1.53 


Avail- 

NP.ro-  able  Pot- 
gen  Phos.  ash 
Acid 

5. 

6.54 
10. 
7.96 
7. 

7. 
10. 
8.93 


8. 

6.26 

8. 

6.17 

8. 

6.13 


III  his  fertilizer  bulletin  Dr.  E  H 
Jenkins  states  that  the  Buffalo  'Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  analyses  made  by  the  station.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  therefore  drew  two  new  sam¬ 
ples.  These  were  analyzed  and  found 
below  the  guarantee — one  of  them  even 
worse  than  the  first  sample.  Anyone 
who  can  read  figures  will  see  what  that 
means.  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  writes  this 
about  fertilizer  laws : 

“If  the  Northern  States  had  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  law  like  North  Carolina ,  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  fell  two  per  cent  short  of 
the  guarantee  zvould  be  confiscated  at 
once.  Better  amend  the  lazv  and  make 
the  manufacturers  live  up  to  their  guar¬ 
antee 


THE  RURAL 

University,  and  also  tests  made  through 
other  chemists.  A  good  many  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  buy  fertilizers  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  they 
drew  their  own  samples  and  had  them 
analyzed.  There  never  lias  been  a  word 
of  complaint  from  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  enclosed  guarantee,  a  copy 
of  which  has  already  been  sent  to  your 
agent,  should  convince  you  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  our  customers  strictly 
honest  goods. 

This  guarantee  state  that  if  any  doubt 
prevails  in  the  mind  of  a  buyer  the  com¬ 
pany  will,  on  request  send  a  representa¬ 
tive,  who  will,  with  the  buyer,  select  fair 
samples  of  fertilizers  from  the  bags,  mix 
them,  and  fill  two  quart  jars  or  cans. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  sent  to  any  one  of 
four  named  chemists  for  analysis.  If 
such  analyses  shows  that  the  goods  fall 
below  the  guarantee  the  company  agree 
to  pay  $.3  for  each  per  cent  of  ammonia 
below  guarantee  and  $1  for  each  of 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  The  company 
states  that  a  great  variation  has  been 
shown  on  goods  shipped  from  the  same 
pile  to  various  States. 

As  for  complaints  from  the  Fruit 
Growers  this  is  what  Secretary  Gillette 
said  in  his  annual  report  : 

Tim  orders  for  fertilizers  were  the  light¬ 
est  since  I  lie  Association  commenced  co¬ 
operative  buying.  Several  factors  probably 
contributed  to  cause  (his.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  partly  to  our  late  start  in  the 
matter  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
(joods  which  ire  i>nt  out  hist  season ,  under 
our  own  brand,  that  were  put  up  for  us 
b/i  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company ,  in  see- 
era/  instances  were  below  guaranty,  and  the 
influence  of  that  showed  in  diminished 
orders  this  year. 

Now  the  first  thing  a  well-posted 
farmer  will  say  is,  “Why  not  send  these 
samples  to  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  or,  why  not  take  the  station’s  fig¬ 
ures.  These  stations  are  the  farmer’s 
watch-dogs.  They  are  paid  to  do  this 
very  work,  and  if  we  cannot  trust  their 
figures,  what  can  we  trust?” 

f  his  is  the  exact  statement  made  about 
this  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  in  the 
Vermont  bulletin  last  year: 

“That  this  company  is  a  perennial  offen¬ 
der,  and  lias  gone  from  had  to  worse  in 
i lie  matter  of  failure  to  deliver  the  prom¬ 
ised  amounts  of  plant  food,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  statement  heading  the 
next  page.” 

Then  follows  figures  showing  that  last 
year  five  out  of  six  brands  of  fertilizer 
sold  by  this  house  were  deficient  and 
four  of  them  short  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
gredient. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Geneva 
(New  York)  Experiment  Station  some 
thirty  analyses  of  goods  made  by  the 
Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  are  printed. 
We  select  10  of  them  to  show  how  they 
run.  r\  he  letter  G  means  guaranteed 
and  F  the  amount  actually  found  in  per 
cents : 


NEW-YORKER 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

JEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute.  ‘ 

Far  superior  toeineryai 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu- 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address,  “ 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 


SAWMILLS 


From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  in  every  lumber 
district.  Out  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
i',a,,!<U,e,'  .  ®jj£ersi  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Out  otl  and  lilpSaws,  etc.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

l29Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  O  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


BENCH’S  JJ'*, 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 


CuHivatortLWS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  Wo  r  Ill’s  F  nl  r,  St. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
improvement  in  culti- 
,vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
-  -  .  Ji’fr’s  of  ail  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Thousands  in  use. 


lor  be  per  squa 

Roof-Fix 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Pop  Qnnare  —  We  will  guarantee  to  put 
alb  rci  Oqucue,  any  old  ieaky>  worn-out. 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

,  The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  frss  roofing  book 
1  lolls  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

■ne  Anderson  Manufacturinu  Co..  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria.  Qbia. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  eatl*  town  t0  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
-V-  iyo8  model.  Write  /or  Special  UJfer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  en  -g  .  4^0*7 

1908  Models  *P  I U  *0  £ 

with  Coaster-  Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1906  &  1907  Models  -y  - 
all  of  best  makes  "  *°  %p  t ^ 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  q*  O  4.  ^  O 

good  as  n  €70 .  %P  m3  mO  %p  Cd 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 
cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster- brakes,  parts,  re- 
pairsand  sundries,  halfusual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

IIEjU)  CYCJLK  CO..  Dept.  B  80,  Chicago 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE— Send  at 
once  for  our  hnndsome 
new  Fence  Catalog,  tells 
•  you  how  to  buy  the  beat 
fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 
dealer’s  and  jobber's  profit.  Write — 
Aaehar  Fonco  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED  Wli 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prieo3 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

Eltllfi,  PA. 

Chicago,  IJoston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


BEST  WIRE-BEST  LOCK 

Suncrior  Fence  made  of 

High  Carbon  Colled 
Spring  tVI  r©  with  our  heavy 
stnv8  Ami  locking  device  are  like 
walls  of  st ©el.  Don’t  order  until 
you  get  lull  particulars  of  the  Superi¬ 
or,  IjowPrlccs*  Easy  Terms* 

Write  for  ft’re©  Catalog. 

T*I  R  SUPDHIOR  FR  YCR  CO. 
Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
s  h  owing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  L  awn 
'  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE  Made?—** 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength' 
|Coilod  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
.prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
[factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
jWo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

I  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
;Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana] 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE] 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  ;• 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


fcl 


J't 


__  FROST  HEAW] 
W  WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  arc  the 

strongest  fences  made.  Every 
wire  carefully  tested,  and  only 
the  best  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire 
Is  used.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


rimai  We  Pay  highest  cash  prices  for 

K  3UU  r  l||  C  them.  25  years  in  the  business.  Wo 
IIUII  I  (410  charge  no  commission  and  pay  ex- 
i..  Press  charges.  Send  for  price  list. 

Belt-,  Butler  Co.,  140  Greene  St.,  New  York 


EXGELL 


•aRn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 
MADE.  DURABLE. 

STRONGEST.  { 
MOST  EFFECTIVE, 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  US 
RODS  YOU 
’CAN  USE.  WE  NAME 
PRICE  DELIVERED. 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 

BLOCK  65 

'KANSAS  CITY.  MOl, 


ill 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
it.  -J£a»y  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  >Tell 
ub  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Writo  for  Metal  Goods  Catalog 
It  Is  1  ree. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Department  No.  11-31,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROwk 

■  forinspecti 
— .  A  \Mlll  r  ■inKi  tirno-d 
ISAM  t  LJU  B  pay  freight  o 


jm 


-  .  ..  .  Tvery  wire— 

...  ,  ,  both  strand  and  stay-No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  Womail  free  sample  l 
for  inspection  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resist- 
mtr.  tiino-nervinir  t«nr*P.  tujiq  nckx mr*  w,™*-.,  «r.  I 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


I5”35crs. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


REIAT/VESTREHGTHOf 

I \CA5TIR0N  -  -  _ 

53  MALLEABLE  IRON  King  among  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
SSEB  WROUGHT  /DON  of  stee1,  a11  others  cast  iron.  Hercules  is  400%  stronger 

than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept,  RS 


Centerville.  Iowa.  U.  S.4 


‘  fS  H  i»\L/ 

Engine 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  il.  P. 

Abenaque 

_ _  Engine 

L.rarwaottfcrnd  de,p£mda’l,e  .e“,irl"e-  G,ves  no  trouble  in  8tanmg°U^  biased 

nJ-“.  ^  „h0r...WOrk~‘.asIlyil,  tachde;  We  ,nake  “  f"»  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines.  et£ 
Don  I  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  und  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

_A8ENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


Ruralisms 


Transplanting  Wild  Trees. — I  would 
like  some  information  about  the  planting  of 
beech,  cedar  and  elm  trees,  for  ornamental 
purposes.  About  what  time  would  you 
transplant  them,  and  how  would  you  go 
about  it  with  the  least  danger  of  losing 
any?  There  are  lots  of  them  here  in  the 
woods  from  six  inches  tall  and  upwards. 
Would  you  cut  off  some  of  the  limbs  or 
not,  and  would  it  be  policy  to  'eave  a  lot 
of  earth  on  the  roots?  I  have  chicken, 
cow  and  horse  manure  if  needed,  also  sandy 
loam  or  muck  soil.  N.  M.  N. 

Swanson,  Mich. 

It  is  quite  practicable  t®  move  many 
kinds  of  wild  trees  from  the  woods, 
pastures  and  hedge-rows  to  field  or 
lawn  for  ornamental  purposes,  but 
beeches  and  cedars  arc  among  the  more 
difficult  to  transplant.  Seedling  beeches 
are  usually  found  in  rather  moist  and 
shady  places.  The  bark  is  thin,  and 
they  do  not  often,  when  naturally 
grown,  have  compact  root  systems.  If 
roughly  moved  to  dry  and  sunny  situa¬ 
tions  they  usually  die.  If  young,  well- 
formed  trees  up  to  four  or  five  feet 
high  can  be  found  growing  in  ordinarily 
dry  soil  in  rather  open  places,  where 
rocks  or  large  tree  roots  do  not  prevent 
getting  up  a  good  ball  of  soil,  or  even 
a  fair  spread  of  bare  roots,  provided 
the  latter  are  quickly  covered  with  wet 
blankets  or  bagging  and  not  exposed  to 
dry  air  until  ready  to  plant,  fair  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  expected.  Even  then  it  is 
best  to  select  the  least  arid  situations 
for  planting,  and  in  case  of  particularly 
fine  specimens  to  afford  some  shade  for 
foliage  and  bark  for  the  first  year  or 
two  by  erecting  a  rough  screen  of 
boards,  lath  or  branches  to  the  south 
and  west  or  overhead.  Sometimes  a 
place  can  be  found  where  moderate 
shade  is  given  by  trees  or  buildings  for 
a  few  years,  but  which  the  transplanted 
tree  may  eventually  outgrow,  if  it 
thrives  well.  Wild  Red  cedars  are  very 
tricky  subjects  to  handle;  even  experi¬ 
enced  nurserymen  and  tree  movers  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish.  As  a  rule  seedlings 
about  three  feet  high  transplant  better 
than  either  larger  or  smaller  ones.  Red 
cedars  of  the  proper  size  may  usually 
be  found  growing  in  old  pastures,  in 
either  wet  or  dry  soil.  They  should  be 
dug  with  a  ball,  if  the  earth  in  which 
they  grow  will  hold  together,  or  the 
roots  at  once  packed  in  damp  straw  or 
wet  burlap,  and  never  exposed  until 
planted.  The  Red  cedar  is  really  a 
juniper,  Juniperus  Virginiana,  while  the 
common  White  cedar  of  eastern  North 
America  is  Thuja  occidentalis,  a  close 
relative  of  the  Asiatic  arbor  vitse  so 
much  used  for  evergreen  hedges. 
Neither  is  a  true  cedar  in  the  botanical 
sense,  but  the  popular  names  are  so 
widely  used  over  the  country  that  they 
are  generally  accepted.  White  cedars 
naturally  have  better  roots  than  the  Red 
ones,  and  are  more  easily  transplanted 
if  found  growing  in  dryish  open  soil. 
It  is  most  commonly  a  swamp-loving 
species,  but  thrives  well  almost  any¬ 
where  when  established.  Seedlings  re¬ 
moved  from  dense  shade  and  very 
boggy  ground,  however,  seldom  amount 
to  much.  Good-sized  cedars,  evergreens 
of  most  kinds  and  in  fact  most  wild 
trees  may  be  safely  moved  in  Winter 
by  digging  them  up  with  large  balls  of 
frozen  earth  clasping  the  roots,  and  at 
once  planting  in  large  holes  previously 
dug  and  kept  free  of  frost  by  heavy 
coatings  of  fermenting  manure,  but  this 
is  a  laborious  and  expensive  method. 
Good  success  is  also  had  with  large 
specimens  and  also  smaller  ones  grow¬ 
ing  in  loose  soil  by  digging  a  trench 
about  the  tree  the  previous  Spring  with 
a  sharp  spade,  and  undermining  one 
side,  thus  cutting  all  the  large  roots. 
The  trench  should  then  be  compactly 
filled  with  good  top  soil,  well  rammed, 
down,  and  the  tree  left  undisturbed  for 
a  year,  by  which  time  the  cut  root  ends 
will  have  healed  and  masses  of  fibrous 
roots  formed  that  greatly  assist  a  sub¬ 
sequent  removal.  Some  of  the  most 


valued  wild  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
were  thus  prepared  and  afterwards  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted. 

Elms  are  not  particularly  difficult  to 
transplant;  if  carefully  dug  any  time 
when  not  in  leaf  and  firmly  planted,  the 
roots  being  kept  from  getting  dry  while 
out  of  the  ground,  they  should  succeed. 
Deciduous  or  leaf-shedding  trees  and 
shrubs  generally  give  little  trouble  when 
transplanted  from  woods  or  fields,  but 
specimens  should  always  be  selected 
when  possible  that  are  growing  in  the 
open  rather  than  under  large  trees  or 
in  'dense  thickets.  There  are  a  few 
besides  the  beech  that  are  not  very  easy 
to  handle.  Oaks  usually  must  be  dug 
with  care,  getting  as  many  small  roots 
as  possible,  the  tulip  tree  (Lirioden- 
dron)  and  sweet  gum  ( Liquidambar) 
are  also  examples,  but  they  may  all  be 
moved  if  sufficient  care  is  taken  and 
with  especial  chances  of  success  if 
trenched  about  the  previous  season  as 
above  described.  Some  of  the  maples 
are  so  easily  transplanted  that  little 
seedlings  may  be  pulled  in  Spring  when 
the  soil  is  soft  from  the  effects  of 
frost,  without  the  trouble  of  digging, 
and  survive  the  rough  treatment  if 
promptly  heeled  in  or  planted. 

Planting  the  Trees. — As  forest 
grown  or  wild  trees  seldom  have  as 
compact  root  systems  as  those  culti¬ 
vated  in  nurseries  they  suffer  greater 
shock  in  transplanting.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  holes  for 
their  reception  dug  generously  wide 
and  deep.  The  top  soil  should  be  placed 
on  one  side  and  the  subsoil  on  the  other. 
Eill  about  the  roots  with  the  good  top 
soil,  tramping  and  firming  it  well,  so 
that  no  air  cavities  be  left  to  hinder  the 
production  of  feeding  roots.  The  sub¬ 
soil  may  be  thrown  in  last,  and  over 
that  should  be  placed  a  thick  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  or  other  litter  that  will 
tend  to  keep  the  surface  moist.  Mulch¬ 
ing  is  extremely  important,  and  will 
save  many  trees  that  would  otherwise 
perish.  Use  no  manure  or  fertilizing 
material  in  the  hole  or  about  the  roots 
— it  will  only  lessen  the  chances  of  the 
tree  surviving — but  good  clean  top  soil, 
mixed,  if  possible,  with  some  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  tree  grew.  This  is  quite 
important  with  oaks,  beeches,  pines, 
spruces,  and  perhaps  other  kinds  that 
depend  to  some  extent  for  their  nour¬ 
ishment  on  symbiosis  or  the  action  of 
friendly  fungi  on  the  rootlets.'  It  will 
often  be  of  advantage  to  cart  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  in  which  the  trees  grew 
to  the  planting  ground.  Tree  planters 
understand  that  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  trim  bruised  or  broken  roots  with  a 
keen-edged  knife  so  that  they  may 
quickly  heal,  and  rootlets  be  thrown 
out  near  the  new-formed  callus.  There 
is  more  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
need  for  pruning  the  limbs  or  branches, 
but  it  is  a  safe  rule  smoothly  to  cut  out 
all  crowded  branches  and  shorten  some 
of  the  remaining  ones,  taking  out  suffi¬ 
cient  wood  to  balance  the  loss  of  roots. 
This  is  not  always  a  simple  matter  with 
evergreens.  When  good  roots  or  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ball  of  earth  can  be  secured  they 
need  little,  if  any,  trimming.  When 
planting  with  a  ball,  whether  frozen  or 
not,  see  that  the  ends  of  projecting 
roots  are  smoothly  trimmed,  and  that 
they  are  not  bent  under  the  ball,  but 
project  in  their  natural  direction.  Suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  getting  good  subse¬ 
quent  vigor  may  depend  on  this  point 
alone.  As  a  general  rule  do  not  plant 
deeper  than  the  tree  naturally  stood. 
There  is  more  latitude  with  nursery- 
grown  trees,  as  the  soil  level  in  culti¬ 
vated  nursery  rows  may  vary  from 
time  to  time,  but  with  wild  trees  it  is 
practically  constant,  and  the  roots  de¬ 
velop  under  that  condition.  Seedlings 
a  foot  or  so  high,  such  as  N.  M.  N. 
mentions,  may  often  with  advantage  be 
grown  in  nursery  rows  a  few  years 
until  large  enough  for  permanent  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  grown  collected  pines 
and  hollies  this  way  with  much  success. 
They  should  be  set  two  or  more  feet 
apart  in  good  soil,  in  sun  or  partial 
shade,  using  the  same  care  in  planting 
as  with  larger  specimens.  They  may 
be  either  mulched  or  cultivated,  as  most 
convenient,  for  the  first  two  seasons  of 
their  growth,  but  whichever  plan  is 
adopted  it  should  be  thoroughly  carried 
out.  Taken  altogether  the  month  of 
April  is  best  for  moving  deciduous 
trees,  but  the  work  may  be  done  with 
good  chances  of  success  any  time  when 
the  leaves  are  off  and  the  soil  in  proper 
condition.  The  manner  is  far  more 
important  than  the  time.  Trees  with 
frozen  balls  must  necessarily  be  moved 
in  severe  cold  weather.  Evergreens, 
particularly  the  conifers,  succeed  rather 
better  when  transplanted  in  May,  just 
as  the  young  growth  starts,  but  good 
results  are  had  every  month  in  the  year 
if  the  work  is  carefully  done. 

w.  v.  F. 
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*  POWER 
SPRAYER 


a 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
— Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


wmmm 

14o  Sheridan  Street. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Tt  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  ho  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  1!). 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  vve  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 

. . fe.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 

and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


menting. 


POTATOES 


WITH 

THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

-—Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

yiKI.Il  TOKCE  JPUMP  CO..  8  nth  St.,  Elmira.  K.I 

THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPJLER,Mo*46,Hightstown,N.J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worme. 
and  thns  be  sure  of  large  yields  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
_  are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO., 

Box  70-P,  Quincy,  III. 

San  Jose  Scale,  aid ffis eases 

of  Trees,  as  well  as  shield  lice,  blood  lice  and  other 
insects  prevented  by  painting  trunks  of  trees  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLI NEU  1V1 . 

Used  to  PRKSKRVK  WOOD  against  rot  and  decay, 
and  also  to  exterminate  CHICKEN  LICE  and 
MITES,  since  1875.  Circulars  free. 

CAkBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y 


[THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
■pmnijn  fk  Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
*  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

I  toehester  Sprjy  PumpCib, 16East  Ayr..  Boch«sler,  W.  T. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

1 1  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S .  Governmcn  t  a  nd  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write  if  you  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co..  29 j.y  st  Rochester,  H.  T. 


GyourBoy 


CANDOASMUCH 
WORKASAMAN. 

i/Ztc  A  as-  a. 

KRAUS  PIVOT-AXLE 
fpSULKY  CULTIVATOR* 

r  He  simply  steers  it— the  machine  does  all  the 
work.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  moves  the 
wheelsand  shovels  simultaneously  to  the  rlghtor 
left  at  the  will  of  the  drlver.while  the  width  bet  ween 
gangs  and  depth  of  shovels  are  Instantly  and  easily 
adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 
and  Crooked  Rows  as 
Easily  Cultivated  as 
Level  Ground. 

Simple  ia  construction— 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Made  entirely  of  steel  and  mal¬ 
leable  iron — every  part  inter¬ 
changeable.  Built  for  wear  | 
and  work.  Light  draft  high 
wheels  and  perfect  balance. 

There  is  just  one  Kraus— 
if  yonr  dealer  does  not  have 
it  accept  no  other— but  write 
us.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

DEPT.  13,  AKRON.  OHIO  - „ 

r-  S  »M'*‘ 


SCALECIDE 


n 


THEN  WHY  NEGLECT 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOVR  TREES? 


I  ORDER  1 

A 

\BARREL  I 
i  MO  , 


The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17, ’07,  says ;  *  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 

Prices:  1  gal.,  51.00;  5  gal.,  53.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  825.00,  F.  O.  B. 
.  Or ' 


our  factory. 


irder  to-d’ay.  Write  for  booklet'  N  and  free  sample. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.j 
11  Broadway, 


Mfg.  Chemists, 
New  York  City. 


HURST  sprayers 

l1  ON  FREE  TRIAL 


Man-Power  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
Pay  After  it  Has  Paid  for  Itself 

Spray  first,  then  pay  ns  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Double 
your  crop.  Don’t  let  Blight,  Scab,  Rot  and  Bugs  cut 

- “■ * —  - as  it  is  well  balanced.  Hi. . 

or  Truck  at  a  time.  Also 


gh  pressure  from 

so  first-class  tree 


your  crop  in  halfTSprays  everything.  Pushes  easy  a 

■  big  wheel  gives  Vapor  Spray.  Sprays  4  Rows  Potatoes -  — - , 

■  sprayer.  Adjustable  spray  arms.  Light  steel  frame,  strong  and  durable.  Brass  Ball  Valves, 

■  Cylinder,  Strainer,  etc.  Perfect  agitation.  Ask  us  how  to  get  a  sprayer  absolutely  free. 

^kjFitz-AlI  Barrel  Sprayer  —FREE _  Horse-Power  Potato  &  Orchard 


All  our  sprayers  are  sold  at  wholesale  price  (where  no  agent).  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  5  years.  You  can  try  any  of  these  sprayers  first,  then 
if  you  buy  you  canpay  us  cash  or  we  will  wait  till  you  harvest  your 
crop  and  you  can  then  pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Needn’t  send  a 
cent  to  get  sprayer  on  trial.  Write  us  at  once  and  state  which 

—  -----------  ’ - - - ’ - “ - ing  Guido,  Catalog  of  all 

for  first  in  each  local- 
We  pay  freight. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO..  8  North  St.,  Canton.  Ohio 


er 
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Trotting  Blood. — I  came  out  from 
the  city  and  found  Henry  waiting  for 
me  with  Beauty,  the  bay  colt,  and  the 
two-wheeled  cart.  It  was  just  at  dark. 
We  were  to  drive  past  the  postoffice  for 
the  mail,  the  road  running  for  about  a 
mile  alongside  the  railroad  track. .  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Beauty  was  nervous  and  irri¬ 
table,  but  we  speeded  along  close  behind 
the  train.  Around  a  narrow  turn  in  the 
road  ahead  of  us  came  the  sudden  glare 
of  a  motor  cycle  and  the  cough  of  its 
motor.  Henry  jumped  out  and  got  the 
colt  by  the  head.  She  danced  and 
plunged,  but  we  got  safely  by — in  a  very 
bad  place.  Then  I  took  the  lines  and 
shook  the  colt  out  so  that  we  might 
get  past  the  corner  before  the  down 
train  came.  And  we  did  go !  Say  what 
you  will,  there  is  something  about  the 
actions  of  a  trotting  horse  when  he 
really  lets  himself  loose  that  will  stir  up 
the  blood.  As  we  sped  on  I  saw  in  the 
distance  the  headlight  of  the  train  swing 
around  a  curve.  I  should  have  stopped 
the  colt,  but  I  felt  sure  we  could  make 
the  turn  to  safety,  and  I  suppose,  too, 
there  was  something  of  the  ‘‘sporting” 
excitement  which  prompts  men  to  take 
money  or  sell  their  property  to  bet  on  a 
horse  race.  At  any  rate,  I  foolishly 
kept  on.  The  road  fairly  flew  past  us, 
but  the  train  was  nearer  than  I  thought. 
At  the  station  the  road  runs  within  30 
feet  of  the  track  with  a  very  steep  bank 
between.  There  is  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right  away  from  the  track,  away  from 
danger,  and  I  expected  to  swing  the  colt 
into  this.  We  got  there  in  time;  at  the 
turn  the  colt’s  head  was  just  even  with 
the  head  of  the  engine.  I  remember 
glancing  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  at 
the  moving  light.  Beauty  turned  and 
then  stopped  still  and  began  to  rear. 
Then  with  a  snort  she  began  to  back 
straight  at  the  moving  train.  Henry  had 
the  whip  and  he  jumped  out  with  it. 
He  tried  to  get  the  colt’s  bridle,  but 
missed  it.  They  tell  me  I  should  have 
jumped  too,  but  I  do  not  jump  as  easily 
as  I  did  20  years  ago.  The  robe  was 
around  my  legs  and  that  “sporting”  cle¬ 
ment  stirred  up  all  the  bulldog  I  have 
to  stay  by  that  colt.  I  could  not  make 
her  go  and  the  more  I  tried  to  turn  her 
the  more  she  backed.  We  went  down 
lhac  steep  grade  to  the  track,  and  behind 
me  I  heard  the  train  moving.  I  have 
read  De  Quincey’s  “Vision  of  Sudden 
Death.”  It  seemed  as  if  that  train 
would  not  stop  and  Beauty  was  still 
backing  down  that  bank.  We  brought 
up  with  a  smash  against  the  steel  post 
of  a  switch.  One  wheel  struck  the  train 
just  as  it  stopped.  The  cart  was 
smashed  and  that  switch  post  missed 
my  spine  by  about  one  inch.  Beauty 
was  turned  about  in  the  shafts  so  that 
she  faced  me.  Men  poured  out  of  the 
train  and  others  ran  from  the  store  and 
gathered  in  a  little  group  at  the  top  of 
the  bank.  I  was  not  hurt,  but  in  some 
way  the  robe  had  twisted  around  my 
feet  so  I  could  not  stir.  I  could  not 
understand  why  those  men  did  not  come 
and  get  the  colt  out,  but  they  hung  back, 
as  they  told  me,  dreading  to  come  and 
see  what  a  lantern  would  reveal.  We 
left  the  cart  and  led  Beauty  home.  My 
shoulder  was  a  little  sore,  but  that  was 
nothing  to  the  reflection  which  walked 
with  us  along  the  lonely  road.  Leaving 
out  my  folly  in  trying  to  race  with  a 
train,  here  was  the  whip-lash  of  an  ex¬ 
perience.  I  was  led  to  breed  this  colt 
on  the  fool’s  plea  that  I  might  get  an 
animal  so  fast  that  it  would  be  worth  a 
small  fortune.  I  was  told  that  such  an 
animal  would  not  cost  any  more  to  raise 
than  a  heifer  and  that  $500  would  be  a 
very  small  price  for  it  at  four  years. 
Do  you  know  that  I  was  actually  silly 
enough  to  believe  that?  I  knew  that 
the  mother  of  this  colt  was  a  stubborn, 
spirited  animal,  frightened  out  of  her 
wits  at  bicycles  and  autos,  and  yet  I 
let  myself  be  argued  into  breeding  a 
nervous,  small  trotting  horse  with  no 
earthly  ambition  but  to  “go”  and  to  try 
to  run  away.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
tn ink  of  a  more  useless  animal  on  a 
form  than  the  crop  of  trotting  blood 
J  have  grown.  Something  may  be  due 
to  poor  bringing  up,  but  at  the  end  of 
live  years  of  expense  and  care  we  have 
nothing  but  a  bag  or  nerves — to  go  rap¬ 
idly  from  place  to  place  and  endanger 
nunan  life.  A  “sport"  ora  horse  jockey 
may  do  something  with  this  “trotting 
mood,  but  it  is  moral  or  business  poison 
in  iarm  horses.  This  argument  that  a 
tanner  may  raise  a  great  trotter  on  the 
tarni  and  get  a  great  price  for  it  is  one 
ot  tiie  most  dangerous  things  that  ?  man 
can  have  rooted  in  his  head.  Beauty  is 


a  shining  example  of  what  a  farm  horse 
ought  not  to  lie.  I  read  arguments 
made  in  favor  of  race  track  gambling 
to  the  effect  that  racing  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  improve  breeds  of  horses.  I 
need  some  argument  yet  to  convince  me 
that  society  will  be  better  off  because 
these  racers  are  able  to  trot  or  run 
faster.  I  do  not  see  how  a  fast  horse 
can  improve  a  man  unless  he  ran  away 
and  put  his  master  out  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  thousands  of 
farmers  'and  their  boys  have  been  de¬ 
moralized  if  not  ruined  by  breeding  and 
handling  so-called  trotters.  No  more 
“trotting  blood”  for  me.  I  am  willing 
to  walk.  I  have  had  my  horse  romance. 
Had  I  listened  to  Mother  I  would  now 
have  two  good  horses  or  their  cost  in 
my  pocket! 

Is  it  possible  to  plant  a  crop  of  early 
potatoes  .Tune  17,  and  got  a  profitable  yield 
of  an  early  kind  of  potato? 

Massachusetts.  D.  j.  c. 

We  have  twice  raised  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes  in  New  Jersey  by  planting  the 
middle  of  June,  but  the  conditions  must 
be  just  right.  One  time  we  used  seed 
from  a  Florida  crop,  which  was  dug  in 
May.  Small  whole  potatoes  of  this  crop 
were  put  in  the  orchard  under  a  shady 
tree,  covered  lightly  with  straw  and 
kept  moist.  fThey  finally  sprouted — < 
each  potato  sending  out  a  single  stem. 
These  were  planted  in  shallow  trenches 
and  made  a  fair  crop  before  frost.  At 
another  time  we  used  ordinary  seed  that 
had  been  kept  in  cold  storage,  so  that 
no  sprouts  had  formed.  They  were  cut 
and  planted  in  the  usual  way,  except 
that  but  little  dirt  was  put  over  them 
at  first.  They  were  covered  more  and 
more  as  they  came  through.  They  struck 
daylight  at  a  bad  time — just  when  the 
bugs,  were  at  their  hungriest  point.  It 
required  constant  attention  to  carry 
these  little  plants  along.  We  planted  at 
the  top  of  a  high  hill.  The  season  was 
long  enough  and  we  had  a  fair  crop. 
North  of  us  in  the  late  potato  section 
the  crop  is  rarely  planted  before  June. 
With  us  habit  and  experience  tell  us  to 
plant  as  early  as  we  can  with  safety. 

A  Violent  Cross. — Here  is  a  case 
not  unlike  many  others : 

I  enclose  some  seeds  which  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  about  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  My 
teacher  distributed  a  few  of  them  among 
the  members  ol’  her  botany  class  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  them.  She  called 
them  “Cornbeans”  and  said  that  they  were 
a  cross  between  corn  and  beans ;  I  planted 
one  and  it  grew  like  a  climbing  bean  and 
had  short,  thick  pods  on  it.  I  think  the 
pods  were  about  three  inches  long.  The 
leaves  looked  like  bean  loaves  but  the  seed 
is  like  both  beans  and  corn.  I  obtained 
about  half  a  pint  of  seed  from  the  one  seed 
that  I  planted.  I  cannot  find  any  such 
thing  in  any  seed  catalogue  that  I  have 
seen  and  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
it.  Do  you  know  the  real  name,  if  it  has 
any,  and  whether  it  is  edible  or  not? 

H.  D. 

I  have  had  this  picture  made  of  five 
of  the  beans. 


Now  I  am  not  even  as  good  a  botanist 
as  I  am  breeder  of  trotting  horses,  but 
I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  some  things 
as  I  am  positive  that  a  cross  between 
corn  and  beans  is  impossible.  We  might 
as  well  expect  a  cross  between  a  turkey 
and  an  elephant.  You  might  just  as 
well  expect  the  superintendent  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  to  drive  our  colt  Beauty  to 
church  and  meet  three  autos  and  try  to 
pass  three  fast  horses  and  be  in  true 
condition  for  his  duties.  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
says  this  is  one  of  the  new  Japanese 
beans.  They  are  eaten  in  Japan.  While 
strong  in  flavor,  like  a  cow  pea,  they  are 
edible.  Personally  I  would  rather  eat 
cow  peas  or  our  common  beans.  It 
seems  to  me  much  like  the  blind  teach¬ 
ing  the  deaf  to  give  such  botany  lessons. 
A  good  cooking  lesson  would  be  better, 
for  the  only  way  to  make  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  beans  and  corn  is  to  bind  them 
together  into  succotash.  That  is  good 
enough  food  for  anybody.  One  great 
trouble  with  this  world  is  that  there  are 
too  many  unnatural  crosses  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  it.  People  have  been  put  into 
the  law,  or  medicine,  or  business,  or 
farming  when  they  are  in  no  way  suited 
to  the  job.  No  man  can  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  occupation  unless  he  is  so 
dose  to  it  that  he  becomes  a  part  of  it. 
We  can  boil  beans  and  corn  into  succo¬ 
tash  and  get  a  “cross”  that  will  make 
everyone  pleasant,  but  we  cannot  put  a 
boy  or  a  girl  into  a  misfit  job  and  expect 
them  to  feed  the  world  wholesome  food. 

H.  W.  C.  I 


Use  the  Best 
Paint  First 

Ask  any  painter. 

He’ll  tell  you  that  paint  made  with 
i>iire  white  lead  mixed  with  color  at 
time  of  painting;  Is  the  best  paint— the 
most  durable — the  only  economical 
paint. 

Now  read  the  guarantee  which 
appears  on  every  package  contain¬ 
ing  Carter  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 


This  pnekege  contains  92  per  cent 
carbonate  of  load,  8  per  cent  pure 
1  inseeil  oil.  Tho  Carter  White  Load 
Co.  will  paySlOOand  cost  of  analysis 
for  the  detection  of  any  adultera¬ 
tion  .in  this  or  any  other  packuge 
bearing  this  brand. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

Let  ns  tell  you  all  about  pnint  in 
our  book  “Pure  Paint”  sent  free  with 
six  modern  color  schemes.  It  tells 
how  to  avoid  adulterated  pnint— how 
to  know  imro  paint— why  Carter  Strict¬ 
ly  Pure  VI  lute  Lead  is  tho  best  of  tho 
good  paints,  thoMi/iitesf  of  ««  leads— tho 
brightest  i  n  colors—  wiiy  Cartor  goes  far¬ 
ther  und  stays  looking  better  than  any 
Othor  paint.  Also  tells  how  to  test  and 
prove  its  purity  easily  and  simply.  You 
can  save  money  only  by  getting  the  best— 
bo  get  Carter.  Write  for  free  book  and 
color  schemes  today. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.P.  Station  29,  Chicago 
Factories!  - 

Chicago— Omaha  s 


“To  Be  Sure 
It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER 
on  the  Keg** 


«CP 


THE  MAN  WHO  SWEAfiS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 

^SH  BRN^ 


Clean  Light  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 

at  $352 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


‘The  Old  Reliable’ 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ” 
MADE  BY  R  .  E  .  D  I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

EsTAnr.isHKD  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


-Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

-Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comforts! 

Can  Increase  Your  Profits! 


ELECTRIC 

and  t! 

ELECTRIC 


If  you  are  interested  in  those  things  ^ 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

STEEL 
Wheels 

and  (he 

Handy 

a -  —«•»■«  Wagon 

■  More  t.tan  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made— because  They’re  Made  Better, 
liy  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it’s  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  08  Quincy,  Ills 


ELECTRIC 


LJ  E3  ET  Cv  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 

Bi  ITC  O  El  O  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure! 


QPI _ #ijP 

STEVENS 

FIREARMS 

For  Game  or  Target 

Nothing  trains  a  boy’s  eye, 
steadies  his  nerve,  gives  him  a 
cool  head,  and  teaches  him 
“gumption,”  like  handling  a 
rifle  all  his  own. 

You  can  show  him  how  to 
do  it,  and  in  addition  he  will 
receive  valuable  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  our 

i  FREE  Page  CATALOG 

Illustrates  and  describes  all  kinds  of 
shotguns  and  rifles  for  men  and  boys, 
for  target,  trap  and  field  shooting. 

Shows  how  Stevens  Arms  are  made 
and  gives  information  that  every  innn 
and  boy  ought  to  have.  Sent  FREE 
for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postago. 

Ut'.le  Scout,  -  -  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.,  3.00 
Crack  Shot  -  -  4.00 

Little  Krag  -  -  5.00 

Favorite,  No.  17,  -  6.00 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  Stevens 
Arms,  write  to  us  and  we’ii  ar¬ 
range  it  for  you. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  Front  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 

U.  S.  A. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTEDPOLE  CUTA 

CO  ^  111  END  FOR  '-r-> 

-  N  O 
C—.  MORE 
«<£  USE 


—3  FOR 
C_L>  PLOW. 


CIRCULAR3T01NC 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW}  Hq] 
«C0.L  ot 

HICGANUM^  — <3 
CONN. US. Aj, 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  tho  weight  off  Horses 
anti  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
1  chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
|  wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhaek,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


Don’t-Rust  Farm  Fence  grMss 

made.  Old-fafthioned  galvanized,  therefor© 
can’t  rust.  40-Carbon  Klastic  Spring  Steel  Wire. 
30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57,  with 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Address  The  Ward  Feuce  Co.,  Box  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfrs,  Orna’l  Wire  and  Orna’l  Steel  Picket  Fenco# 


A  BARGAIN 


A  rubber  boot  gets  more  real  The*  Hnnt 

-  - -  — - — - -  hard  wear  than  any  other 

V  xr  boot  made.  If  it’s  made  of  poor  rubber,  or  if  it’s  not  made  With  tho 
M  /V  «ght.’  1C  soon,  goes  to  pieces.  Buffalo  Brand  Kubber  " 

Mil  .Boots  arc  made  right,  of  pure  Para  rubber-to  stand  theBurra'°i 
hardest  kind  of  service.  You’ll  get  boots  that  won’t  crack  Brand 
or  leak  and  that  will  always  stay  soft  and 
pliable,  if  you’ll  buy  the  Buffalo  Brand. 

Dealers  sell  them.  Look  for  the  label  on 
,  overy  boot.  Free  booklet  O  tolls  how  wo> 

r—  — - — -  make  them.  Write  for  it  today.  - 

„  Wm.  H.  Walaer  «fc  Co.,  17  S.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York 


"  —  ”  hardest  kind  of  ser\ 

BOOTS 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolmnns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  print  the  name  of  the  man 
■who  packed  that  barrel  of  “Choice  New  York  Bald¬ 
wins” — see  first  page!  Such  men  are  almost  as  bad  as 
the  scale  in  hurting  the  fruit ‘business,  and  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  printer’s  ink! 

* 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one  of  the  New  York 
insurance  Senators  knows  already  what  is  coming. 
Senator  Franchot  went  before  the  Niagara  Co. 
Farmers’  Club  and  undertook  to  explain  his  vote. 
The  men  who  did  so  much  to  defeat  Wadsworth 
gave  Mr.  Franchot  a  frosty  reception.  Their  silence 
was  eloquent.  He  had  misrepresented  them  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  they  knew  it,  and  no  plausible  words  can 
fool  these  farmers.  You  might  as  well  count  one 
of  the  15  insurance  Senators  out !  Next ! 

* 

Right  now  is  when  the  northern  Crimson  clover 
farmer  muit  gird  on  the  armor  of  philosophy.  Ihe 
ground  is  hare.  At  night  the  frost  crusts  the  sur¬ 
face  about  two  inches  thick,  and  by  day  this  turns 
to  mud.  With  each  freeze  the  soil  heaves  a  little,  and 
when  the  mud  settles  back  it  leaves  the  clover  a  little 
more  exposed.  Too  much  of  it  will  lift  the  plants 
out,  and  that  will  end  them.  The  next  three  weeks 
will  settle  the  fate  of  the  Crimson  clover  with  us. 
Th  Alfalfa  is  also  having  a  struggle  to  hold  on  to  the 
soil. 

* 

George  M.  Clark,  known  far  and  wide  as  “the 
Connecticut  grass  man,”  is  dead,  in  his  75th  year.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  strong  character,  and  he  has  done  the 
world  a  great  service,  not  only  through  his  mechanical 
inventions  but  by  his  vigorous  and  persistent  arguments 
in  favor  of  intense  culture  of  grass  lands.  With¬ 
out  question  Mr.  Clark  was  responsible  for  changes 
in  grass  culture  over  great  sections  of  country.  His 
work  is  a  shining  example  of  what  an  honest  man 
with  courage  and  bulldog  determination  can  do  to 
spread  new  and  true  ideas. 

* 

Already  there  are  serious  apprehensions  regarding 
future  supplies  of  hickory  wood.  No  satisfactory 
substitute  has  been  found  for  hickory  in  making 
automobile  and  carriage  wheels.  It  is  said  that  the 
hickory  spokes  will  outlast  either  iron  or  steel.  Wood 
of  the  eucalyptus  and  crowfoot  elm  from  Australia 
comes  nearest  to  having  the  quality  of  hickory,  but 
nothing  at  present  known  can  entirely  supplant  it. 
The  supply  of  this  wood  is  rapidly  decreasing,  while 
the  demand  both  for  hickory  timber  and  hickory 
nuts  is  constantly  growing.  All  this  indicates  op¬ 
portunities  in  forestry  which  might  well  appeal  to  a 
young  farmer. 

The  Babcock  test  for  milk  made  it  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  dairy  business  with  scientific  accuracy.  To¬ 
day  no  manufacturing  industry  could  prosper  if  it 
were  obliged  to  buy  raw  material  without  knowing 
what  it  contained.  Before  the  Babcock  test  there 
was  no  quick  sure  way  of  knowing  whether  100 
pounds  of  milk  would  make  three  or  six  pounds  of 
butter.  The  test  lias  also  enabled  dairymen  to  select 
the  cows  which  produce  most  fat,  and  thus  by 
breeding  from  them  improve  the  herd  by  selection. 
Now  we  are  to  have  a  similar  test  for  casein,  a  cheese 
test.  Up  to  this  time  the  fat  test  has  generally  been 
used  not  only  for  butter  but  for  cheese  making.  The 
theory  was  that  the  amount  of  casein  or  cheesy  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  uniform  proportion  to  that  of  fat,  so  that 
when  one  was  known  the  other  would  follow.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  no  such  definite  propor- 
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tion — some  cows  giving  a  milk  very  rich  in  casein. 
In  the  Babcock  cream  test  the  casein  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  Then  the  sample  of  milk  is  whirled 
about  and  the  fat  rises  in  a  tube  where  it  can  be 
measured.  In  the  casein  test  the  fat  globules  in 
the  milk  are  dissolved  by  adding  chloroform.  Acetic 
acid  gathers  the  casein,  so  that  after  the  test 
bottle  has  been  shaken  up  and  whirled  the 
casein  gathers  in  the  tube,  where  it  can  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  chloroform  is  put  in  first,  then  the  acid 
and  then  the  milk.  This  test  is  easy  and  very  accu¬ 
rate.  It  will  do  much  for  cheese  making  and  also, 
without  doubt,  help  develop  families  of  cows  noted 
for  the  production  of  casein.  This  test  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  bulletin  from  the  Wisconsin  Station. 

* 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Prof.  Willis  G. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who 
passed  away  on  March  11.  Prof.  Johnson  was  born 
at  New  Albany,  Ohio,  on  July  4,  1866.  He  studied 
first  at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  later  at  Cornell, 
where  he  secured  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  secured  the 
A.  M.  degree  from  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  in 
1894.  He  was  State  Entomologist  in  Maryland  for  a 
time,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  was  married  in  1892  to  Fannie  Helena 
Phillips,  who,  with  two  children,  survives  him.  Prof. 
Johnson  was  a  strong  and  energetic  character,  able 
and  honest  to  a  high  degree.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

* 

In  Boston  on  March  10  Governor  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
said : 

But  we  have  had  a  chance  to  make  this  clear,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  being  understood  by  our  people,  and  should 
he  understood  by  all,  that  the  important  tiling  is  investi¬ 
gation,  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  fair  and  judicial  con¬ 
sideration  of  everything  upon  its  merits  and  then  sincere 
and  fearless  effort  to  do  whatever  the  facts  require. 

No  honest  man  can  deny  the  truth  of  that,  but  how 
do  the  Governor’s  words  fit  his  deeds?  Nearly  100 
days  ago  wc  submitted  to  Governor  Hughes  definite 
charges  against  Frank  E.  Dawley,  an  employee  of  the 
State.  We  offered  to  submit  evidence  to  prove  the 
charges.  Instead  of  holding  an  investigation  which 
he  says  in  Boston  is  the  “important  thing,”  Governor 
Hughes  simply  intimated  that  as  Dawley  had  brought 
suits  for  libel  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  would  do  noth¬ 
ing.  In  the  same  speech  the  Governor  also  said : 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  sound  judgment  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  expect  to  be  altogether  free  from  foolish 
propaganda  aud  absurd  vagaries,  hut  they  will  he  rendered 
harmless  if  the  facts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  gen¬ 
erally  understood. 

Now  it  seems  probable  to  us  that  in  this  Dawley 
case  Governor  Hughes  relied  upon  the  advice  of  poli¬ 
ticians  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and  The 
Country  Gentleman!  Very  likely  they  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  desire  of  farmers  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  above  suspicion  was  part  of  the  “foolish 
propaganda  and  absurd  vagaries”  to  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  refers.  The  "sound  judgment  of  the  people” 
is  now  coming  to  the  Governor  by  every  mail,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  before  they  are  done  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  will  see  that  the  “vagaries”  of  these  farmers 
are  not  only  harmless  but  the  most  helpful  influence 
he  has  ever  had.  For  we  still  believe  that  Governor 
Hughes  took  the  action  he  did  because  he  did  not  at 
that  time  realize  what  the  true  farmers  stood  for. 

* 

On  page  265  will  be  found  some  figures  showing 
how  the  goods  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  stood 
the  test  of  analysis.  Taking  the  average  of  the  10 
samples  reported  from  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  the  difference  between  what  was  guaranteed 
and  what  was  actually  found  was  .55  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  1.47  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent  of  potash. 
This  company  now  offers  to  have  a  private  analysis 
made  and  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  unit  of  am¬ 
monia  and  $1  eacli  for  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
below  guarantee.  Taking  the  average  given  above  they 
would  refund  on  this  basis  about  $5  per  ton.  In 
their  recent  advertisement  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
we  find  the  following. 

Sales  1904  .  .  .  .  24,675  Tons 

“  1905  .  .  .  36,250  “ 

“  1906  ....  47,245  “ 

“  1907  .  .  .  55,000  “ 

Should  the  above  basis  of  figuring  be  accepted  this 
concern  would  have  refunded  last  year  the  sum  of 
$165,000!  We  are  informed  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  liberal  fines  last  year  and  will  probably  do  so 
again  this  year.  One  could  afford  to  pay  fines  with 
any  such  margin  of  profit  as  is  suggested  in  these 
figures.  At  six  different  experiment  stations  last  year 
goods  made  by  this  concern  fell  below  the  guaranty, 
and  at  several  have  done  so  for  three  years. 


March  21, 

The  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  supplied  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  were  put  out  under  the  brand  of  the 
Society  and  were  found  to  be  below  guarantee.  They 
were  obliged  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  fines  to  the 
Fruit  Growers.  They  also  put  up  under  contract  for 
another  responsible  and  reliable  fertilizer  house  goods 
which  proved  inferior,  and  the  analyses  of  which  at 
the  Station  embarrassed  that  house  and  gave  an  evil 
reputation  to  the  goods  hearing  their  brand,  just  as 

the  similar  experience  embarrassed  the  Fruit  Growers. 

* 

Brother  Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman  still 
maintains  that  profound  silence.  One  of  our  readers 
in  western  New  York  puts  it  this  way: 

“Bro.  Tucker  will  have  to  be  a  checker  player  to 
move  out  of  that  corner  he  has  been  backed  into.” 

In  one  scene  of  “The  Old  Homestead”  two  men 
sit  down  to  play  a  game  of  checkers.  After  some 
minutes  of  play  one  man  sits  silent  in  a  dejected 
attitude,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hoard,  while  the 
other  motions  him  to  move.  The  leading  character 
in  the  play  approaches  the  group,  and  the  following 
dialogue  is  spoken : 

“What’s  the  matter,  Si — got  him  penned?” 

“ Can’t  make  a  move  without  losing  three  men!” 

Now  then — it’s  Brother  Tucker’s  move!  Would 
he  like  to  lose  Dawley? 

* 

The  Farmers’  League  of  Maryland  asks  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  that  State  to  pass  a  “pure  seed”  law.  some¬ 
what  on  the  lines  of  the  State  fertilizer  law.  The 
design,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  compel  seedsmen 
offering  seeds  for  sale  in  Maryland  to  have  their  goods 
“analyzed”  or  inspected  and  to  print  a  guarantee 
of  such  analysis  on  the  packages.  The  object  is  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  weed  seeds  in  grass  and  clover. 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  seeds  as  the  chemists  do  fertilizers.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  determine  what  weed  seeds  are 
present,  and  what  per  cent  of  the  seeds  are  dead.  As 
for  telling  whether  varieties  were  mixed,  it  would  be 
impossible  except  with  grains  or  grasses.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  about  the  great  damage  done  to  many 
farms  by  the  introduction  of  noxious  weeds  in  buying 
farm  seeds.  We  have  obtained  samples  this  year  that 
were  very  dirty.  It  is  a  question  if  more  damage  is 
not  done  to  the  farms  of  New  York  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foul  weeds  in  purchased  seeds  than  in  the 
importation  of  tuberculous  cattle.  Yet  the  State 
claims  the  authority  to  exclude  the  latter.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  near  future  will  demand  strict  laws  to 
prevent  seed  adulteration.  That  w  11  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  honorable  seedsmen  who  clean  their 
seed. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

What  time's  that  clock  a  sayin’?  What?  You  don't  say! 
Half  past  eight? 

My  stars !  I  hadn't  no  idee  that  it  had  got  so  late. 

It’s  mighty  close  to  bedtime !  This  here  book  beats 
all !  Say,  John, 

Go  down  and  git  some  apples  while  ye  got  yer  slippers  on  ! 
I’d  feel  played  out  to-morrow  ef  I  didn’t  clear  my  head 
With  two  good,  meller  Baldwins  jest  afore  I  went  to  bed. 
An’  don’t  forget  them  Pippins  on  the  west  side  of  the  bin, 
An’  half  a  dozen  Greenings — don’t  forget  to  throw  them  in. 
I  haven’t  touched  no  physic  for  a  score  of  years  or  more, 
Since  this  here  apple  eatin’  got  to  he  a  certain  chore. 
Come,  mother,  eat  an  apple  !  John,  you  orter  handle  three. 
An’  Bill,  you  eat  a  couple  more  an’  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
You  don’t  catch  me  a-braggin’  of  no  high  domestic  wealth. 
But  Dr.  Baldwin  Apple,  sir,  will  guarantee  our  health. 
What,  nine  o’clock?  It’s  bedtime!  John,  jest  wind  the 
clock!  That’s  right! 

Now,  all  hands  eat  an  apple !  Take  the  candle,  boys ! 
Good  night ! 

We  are  all  ready  to  learn  how  you  came  out  with  that 
experiment  in  ventilating  stables  by  using  muslin  screens 
in  place  of  glass. 

Cax  we  safely  feed  the  small  potatoes?  Yes — they  are 
worth  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  cornmeal.  For  hogs 
they  should  be  boiled  and  mixed  with  bran.  They  can  he 
fed  raw  to  cattle. 

Don’t  seed  oats  in  a  young  orchard.  You  will  surely 
regret  it  if  you  do,  for  the  oats  will  steal  the  moisture 
from  the  young  trees.  The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is 
in  the  case  of  a  very  damp  field  where  there  is  too  much 
moisture. 

A  reader  planted  some  apple  trees  last  year  and  is  not 
sure  of  the  varieties — thinks  the  nurseryman  mixed  them. 
Shall  he  pull  them  out  and  replant?  If  they  had  made 
fair  growth  for  us  we  would  let  them  stay  and  top-work 
later  from  hearing  trees. 

There  ought  to  be  an  Improvement  Society  in  your 
town  to  develop  a  respect  and  desire  for  neat  grounds 
and  houses,  shady  roads  and  pleasant  places.  Why 
don’t  you  start  it  if  there  is  not  one  now,  and  make  your 
own  place  neater  at  least.  Neatness  pays — always  has 
aud  always  will. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  cut  out  is  the  tempting  offer 
to  “lost  heirs”  or  lost  fortunes.  Certain  benevolent  people 
offer  to  collect  such  fortunes  and  are  always  sure  that 
you  trace  right  back  to  a  large  slice  of  property.  You 
are  to  pay  a  “small  fee  in  advance”  for  their  services. 
Don’t  do  it.  Far  better  send  it  to  the  heathen. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Union  School  at  Napoleon,  Ohio;  the 
largest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  rebuilt  and  opened  only  last  April,  and  had  >cost 
the  county  .$110,000,  was  burned  down  March  10.  A  re¬ 
petition  of  the  Collinwood  horror  was  averted  possibly  by 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the 
fire,  as  the  children  were  on  their  way  to  school  and  some 
were  playing  in  the  yard  when  it  was  discovered.  At 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  pupils  should  have  been  in  their 
seats,  the  main  part  of  the  building  was  a  mass  of  flames. 
The  fire  had  evidently  caught  from  a  defective  flue  of 
the  furnace  chimney,  where  it  ran  up  through  the  attic. 
Before  the  fire  department  could  get  a  stream  on  the 
building  the  flames  had  gutted  the  attic,  dropped  to  the 
floor  below,  attacked  the  east  wing,  and  were  roaring  up 
the  big  central  tower.  The  bell  fell  inside  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  The  building  is  a  total  loss.  Eight  hundred  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  big  building  had  fifty- 
four  rooms,  including  two  large  playrooms  and  two  engine 
rooms.  .  .  .  Fifty  or  more  night  riders  came  into 
Brookesville,  Ky„  March  10,  and  before  they  left  15,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  belonging  to  Robert  Stanton,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  planters  in  this  section,  had  been  burned.  The 
men  were  heavily  armed  with  shotguns  and  revolvers. 
The  men  attempted  no  violence,  nor  did  they  destroy  the 
warehouse,  but  took  the  tobacco  outside  and  set  it  on  fire. 
After  seeing  that  it  was  all  destroyed  they  departed.  One 
hundred  masked  “night  riders’’  rode  into  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  Marshall  County,  Ky.,  March  9,  shot  six 
negroes,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed,  fatally,  and  whipped 
five  others.  The  riders  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
shot  into  every  negro  cabin  in  the  place.  After  warning 
about  25  other  negroes  to  leave  the  place,  the  masked  men 
rode  away.  The  raid  followed  a  warning  of  two  weeks 
previous  to  all  negroes  to  leave  Birmingham.  W.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  a  farmer  living  near  Henderson,  Ky.,  March  10, 
found  a  note  at  his  door  warning  him  against  employing 
negroes.  It  was  signed  “The  Thirty-Five.”  The  note 
was  accompanied  by  a  bundle  of  switches,  a  match,  and 
some  cartridges.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  Maumee  River 
Hood  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  Cherry  Street  bridge, 
East  Toledo,  O.,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  was  without 
-fire  protection  or  light  March  7.  Its  street  car  service 
was  at  a  standstill  for  several  hours.  .  .  .  More  than 

a  score  of  firemen  were  hurt,  and  hundreds  of  people  driven 
from  their  homes  by  a  fire  on  West  18th  street,  New  York, 
March  10;  loss  $200,000.  .  .  .  Harry  Orchard  with¬ 

drew  March  10  his  plea  of  not  guilty  entered  by  the  court 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  more  than  two  years  ago  and  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  for  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  former  Governor  Steunenberg.  Judge  Wood  took 
until  March  18  on  which  to  impose  sentence.  Orchard 
entered  the  plea  of  guilty  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
death  penalty.  He  had  previously  confessed  to  the  crime, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  hired  by  William  D.  Haywood, 
secretary ;  Charles  H.  Moyer,  president,  and  George  A. 
l'ettlbone,  honorary  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  Haywood  and  Fettibone  were  tried  in  Boise  and 
set  free.  The  case  against  Moyer  was  dismissed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Although  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  offers  no  regular  courses  in  agriculture,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  by  the  recent  establishment  of  “The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Guild.”  This  guild,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  four  officers  of  the  university  and  nine  Chicago  business 
men,  will  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  political  economy,  and  will  have  for  its  special 
object  the  training  of  efficient  farm  managers,  supple¬ 
menting,  without  duplicating,  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  by  giving  the  practical  training  which  their  limited 
equipment  and  different  purpose  inhibit  them  from  provid¬ 
ing.  To  this  end  the  work  will  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—field  laboratory  work  and  instruction  at  the  university. 
At  the  outset  the  laboratory  work  will  be  conducted  upon 
10  farms,  aggregating  about  5,000  acres,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chicago.  As  most  of  these  farms  are  highly 
specialized,  students  will  be  transferred  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  in  order  to  cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.’  Each 
farm,  while  under  the  direct  control  of  its  owner,  will 
be  managed  by  an  expert  who  will  supervise  the  work  of 
the  students.  Prof.  William  Hill,  director  of  the  guild, 
evolved  the  idea  through  10  years  of  experimental  farming. 
Ultimately,  Professor  Hill  hopes  the  guild  will  develop  into 
a  school  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  to  succeed  Dr. 
James  Law,  who  retires  in  June.  Dr.  Law  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  veterinary  college  for  the  last  40  years. 

Charles  L.  Beach,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  at  Burlington,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  at  Storrs. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.— Senator  Knox  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks. 
The  bill  embodies  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  his  annual  report  and  which  he  has  advocated 
in  public  addresses  as  being  calculated  to  encourage  econ¬ 
omy  and  thrift  and  to  afford  a  place  of  deposit  free  from  any 
possibility  of  doubt  or  suspicion  for  vast  sums  of  money 
which  might  be  otherwise  hoarded  and  kept  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  through  ignorance  or  lack  of  confidence.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  establish  a  system  of 
postal  savings  banks  composed  of  such  money  order  offices 
as  he  may  designate  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  provides 
that  such,  postal  savings  banks  shall  receive  deposits  of 
money  in  even  dollars,  with  $1  as  a  minimum,  and  post¬ 
masters  are  required  to  make  daily  reports  to  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  who  will  forward  to  the  depositor  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed  depositors,  and  the  Post¬ 
master  General  is  authorized  to  place  the  money  deposited 
in  postal  savings  banks  in  national  banks  at  a  rate  of 
interest  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Withdrawals  of  deposits  may  be  made  at  any  time,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  regulations.  The  bill  carries  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  to  give  it  effect. 


Who  knows  that  if  you  heat  the  tongs  and  put  a  butter¬ 
nut  meat  between  them,  you  can  press  out  13  drops  of  oil? 
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FATHER. 

John  Dillon,  one  of  the  oldest  farmers  of  the  town 
of  Bethel,  died  at  his  farm  home  near  Mongaup 
Valley,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  instant,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  87  years.  He  had  been  a  farmer  all 
his  life.  After  sacrificing  his  own  inheritance  and 
his  wife’s  liberal  dowry  to  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  landlordism  in  his  native  country,  Ireland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  he  sought  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  America  without  means  other  than  an 
intelligent  mind  and  a  strong  arm.  In  the  year  1858 
he  bought  a  wood  lot  with  a  half-acre  of  tillable  land, 
and  began  the  foundation  of  a  farm  home.  His  assets 
at  the  time  were  $50  in  cash  savings,  an  ax  and  three 
babies.  He  cleared  the  forest,  cultivated  the  virgin 
soil  and  created  a  farm.  In  time  he  increased 
his  landed  holdings  by  purchase  of  neighboring 
farms,  and  became  one  of  the  large  and 
prosperous  farmers  of  the  county.  He  owed  some¬ 
thing  of  his  early  success  to  a  healthy  body,  an  iron 
constitution  and  tireless  energy;  but  sound  business 
principles  and  sterling  honesty  were  principally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  steady  progress.  He  was  never 
known  to  default  in  a  payment.  He  asked  and  re¬ 
ceived  credit,  but  when  the  time  came  for  payment 
there  was  no  material  thing  on  the  farm  too  good  to 
go  to  provide  cash  to  meet  the  obligation.  His  credit 
was  consequently  always  good  for  more  than  he  would 
ever  ask.  When  the  default  of  a  neighbor  whose  paper 
he  had  indorsed  as  an  accommodation  threatened  to 


JOHN  DILLON. 


take  half  his  savings,  friends  suggested  means  of  es¬ 
cape,  but  he  said :  “No.  I  could  never  recover  lost 
credit.  Let  the  oxen  and  the  cows  go.  Them  I  can 
replace.”  He  paid  the  obligation ;  and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  his  real  prosperity  began. 

His  ambition  was  of  the  conservative  kind.  He  was 
progressive  but  cautious.  He  was  content  with  the 
half  field  in  cultivation;  but  it  must  be  early  planted, 
well  tilled,  and  the  first  harvested  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  planned  only  what  he  was  reasonably  sure 
to  perform;  but  he  was  a  skilled  and  rapid  workman 
in  every  requirement  of  the  farm,  and  he  never  rested 
or  lagged  until  the  last  hill  of  the  last  row  was  hoed. 
He  never  sought  political  preferment,  nor  other  op¬ 
portunities  outside  the  farm;  but  he  was  faithful  in 
his  duties  as  a  citizen;  and  loved  the  country  that 
gave  him  opportunity  and  reward  for  honest  toil. 
Simple  in  speech  and  unaffected  in  manner,  the  hum¬ 
blest  workman  was  the  same  to  him  as  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  citizen.  No  situation  embarrassed  him,  because 
he  was  always  his  plain  natural  self,  as  free  from 
feigned  modesty  as  from  vain  pretense.  He  made  few 
intimates,  but  all  men  were  his  friends. 

He  was  gracious  in  extending  favors,  accepted  cour¬ 
tesies  and  service  without  hesitation  or  apology,  and 
he  extended  hospitality  to  guest  or  stranger  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  He  was  a  good  citizen  ;  a  devoted 
husband;  a  kind  and  affectionate  father.  We  are 
prone  to  write  biographies  in  praise  of  men  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  in  public  service,  or  who  attain 
distinction  in  public  life,  or  who  acquire  great  wealth 
in  business  enterprises,  but  to  our  mind  there  are 
lessons  in  this  simple  life  of  far  greater  importance 
to  posterity.  As  fortunes  go  nowadays,  his  means 
were  modest;  but  he  never  handled  a  dollar  that  was 
not  honestly  earned.  He  created  whatever  wealth  he 
appropriated.  All  men  were  the  richer  for  his  labor. 
No  man  suffered  when  he  acquired  a  competence.  His 
legacies  to  his  children  were  principally  spiritual  and 
intellectual,  but  the  inheritance  is  prized  beyond  any 
power  of  material  wealth. 

The  brilliancy  of  conspicuous  men  and  often  their 


moral  delinquency  may  well  discourage  emulation, 
but  no  man  need  hesitate  to  hand  down  the  traditions 
of  this  simple  life  to  his  son.  He  was  distinguished 
for  no  brilliant  nor  conspicuous  effort.  His  distinc¬ 
tion  and  his  success  came  from  doing  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  from  day  to  day  the  simple  duties  of  life.  He 
was  content  with  his  lot,  proud  of  his  calling  and 
happy  in  Ins  home.  Modest  and  humble  as  his  en¬ 
vironment  was  it  inspired  a  love  of  simplicity,  nurtured 
courage  and  fostered  manhood.  With  many  friends, 
he  never  had  a  bitter  enemy,  and  died  as  he  lived,  at 
peace  with  men  and  confident  in  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  survive  him.  He  is  also  survived  by  22  grand¬ 
children  and  two  great-grandchildren.  The  patient 
wife  and  tender  mother  who  shared  his  early  trials, 
cheered  his  labors  and  encouraged  his  hopes,  preceded 
him  by  some  10  years  to  the  quiet  rest. 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  brief  tribute  to  our 
good  father.  The  friends  of  this  paper  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  life.  Many  services  the  paper  renders’ 
now  are  suggested  by  his  experiences  and  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  whatever  success  the  paper  has  attained 
from  a  business  standpoint  is  largely  due  to  his  modest 
but  prudent  lessons  in  business  and  finance.  That  his 
crude  but  rigid  principles  have  been  developed  and 
applied  to  different  conditions  detract  in  no  way  from 
their  original  value  and  importance.  He  taught  us 
that  prompt  payment  is  the  secret  of  credit;  that  merit 
is  the  price  of  confidence,  and  that  success  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  honest  service.  We  confess  to  a  pride  in  the 
man  exceeded  only  by  love  of  the  father. 

JOHN'  J.  DILLON. 

I  -- 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

Fruit  buds  in  this  locality  seem  to  be  in  unusually  good 
condition.  There  has  been  no  abnormally  warm  weather, 
and  even  the  late  Fall  was  unusually  cool,  so  that  buds 
are  not  at  all  forward,  and  there  has  been  no  very  cold 
weather  to  injure  them,  the  thermometer  at  no  time  going 
below  zero,  unless  it  was  three  or.  four  degrees  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  The  adverse  times  did  not  seem  to  affect  farmers  for  a 
while  but  are  now  gradually  reaching  out  to  them,  and 
may  be  felt  here  and  there.  c.  w. 

Ohio. 

Here  in  southwestern  Michigan  the  cold  has  been 
around  zero,  but  it  never  stays  there,  o,r  our  peach  belt 
would  be  less  favored.  The  freeze  in  October,  190G,  that 
ruined  so  many  peach  orchards,  may  yet  prove  a  blessing, 
as  Van  Buren  County  is  “rising  from  its  ashes,"  or 
rather  is  sitting  up  and  taking  notice  that  the  San  .Tos6 
scale  is  much  subdued,  and  that  her  farmers  are  going 
ahead  with  commendable  spirit  to  reset  tire  peach  lands 
with  better  varieties,  giving  better  care,  and  they  believe 
to  get  better  prices.  Three  canning  factories  that  can 
peas,  beans,  salt  pickles  and  care  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  are 
holding  out  inducements  to  the  farmers  near  this  well- 
located  town  of  1,200  people.  Realizing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  must  be  maintained,  two  cows  are  made  to  grow 
where  only  one  was  kept  five  years  ago.  This  is  causing 
us  to  look  up  the  silo  question.  An  interest  in  forestry 
is  being  awakened ;  the  women's  clubs  are  doing  it.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  registered  sires  for  breeding ; 
the  automobile  has  made  no  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
colts  that  are  frisking  in  our  pastures.  Farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  are  well  attended.  Farm  papers  are  taken  and  read. 
Country  schools  are  paying  better  prices  for  teachers,  and 
a  county  normal  class  has  been  established.  One  con¬ 
solidated  school  has  its  friends  and  foes  as  have  all  inno¬ 
vations.  Several  young  men  from  our  town  are  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This  has  been  for  nearly 
20  years  a  saloonless  county,  and  children  nearly  grown 
have  yet  to  come  under  its  influence.  j.  j.  g. 


A  new  England  federation  of  agricultural  students  has 
been  formed.  The  object  is  tb  bring  the  students  of  the 
New  England  colleges  together  not  only  for  their  own  good 
but  for  that  of  New  England  agriculture.  The  plan  is  an 
excellent  one.  True  organization  is  the  basis  of  all  suc¬ 
cess.  Agricultural  education  has  now  won  a  definite  place 
for  itself  and  should  take  advantage  of  every  plan  of 
organization.  G.  T.  Harrington,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  new  federation. 


CALIFORNIA  NOTES. — There  has  been  12  Inches  rain- 
-  fall  in  this  valley  since  the  latter  part  of  October.  Grass, 
weeds  and  volunteer  grain  have  made  a  large  growth.  Most 
of  the  land  intended  for  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  has 
been  worked  over  with  plows  and  disk  harrows,  and  the 
work  must  continue  until  planting  time,  from  March  to 
.Tune.  Most  of  the  land  for  Spring  crops  is  worked  over 
after  every  heavy  rain.  If  the  soil  gets  dry  and  hard 
or  covered  with  weeds  the  crops  will  suffer,  for  the  rain¬ 
fall  after  planting  time  is  little,  and  sometimes  corn  and 
bean  crops  are  matured  without  rain  after  being  planted. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  in  trim  and  moisture  retained  as 
much  as  possible,  so  our  farming  has  to  be  skilfully  done  if 
we  get  the  best  results.  The  Winter  lemon  crop  is  fair  and 
being  gathered  for  the  market :  olive  crop  large,  and  many 
are  being  gathered  and  sent  to  the  oil  mills.  Olives  are 
not  a  full  crop  every  year,  so  when  there  is  a  large  crop 
some  do  not  find  a  market,  as  the  mills  are  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  work  them  up.  The  season  ranges  from  latter 
part  of  December  to  first  of  April.  Trices  range  from 
about  two  to  four  cents  a  pound.  Some  of  the  higher 
priced  are  pickled.  It  is  considerable  work  to  gather,  and 
expensive  when  prices  for  labor  are  high.  Many  of  the. 
olive  trees  were  dug  out  several  years  ago,  as  the  land 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage.  Olives  and  oil  bring 
somewhat  better  prices  now ;  prospects  seem  more  favor¬ 
able  for  the  future.  It  is  probable  more  mills  will  be 
constructed  and  pickled  olives  will  find  better  market. 
Many  of  them  are  canned  similarly  to  other  fruit :  they 
will  keep  well,  and  bear  transportation  o.  n.  e. 

Capinteria,  Cal. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

SUCCESS. 

When  you  are  Nobody, 

And  live  afar 
In  garret  happily 
Beneath  some  star, 

How  great  you  plan  to  be, 

What  things  you’ll  dare, 

When  you  are  Somebody, 

And  have  no  care ! 

IIow  sweet  it  seems. 

How  sweet,  ah,  yes ! 

The  golden  dream 
.  Men  call  success ! 

When  you  are  Somebody, 

And  all  you  meet 
Bow  down  in  flattery 
Before  your  feet ; 

What  of  the  friends  you  knew, 

Who  saw  you  climb, 

Are  they  still  true  to  you. 

As  in  past  time? 

Ah,  well-a-day  ! 

For  who  could  guess 
The  price  you  pay 
To  win  success? 

But  when  ’tis  yours  at  last, 

You’d  give  your  gold 
To  live  again  the  past, 

The  days  of  old. 

The  days  you  loved  so  well, 

When  friends  were  few. 

When — though  you  failed  and  fell — 

Your  friends  were  true. 

Ah,  well-a-day ! 

For  who  could  guess 
The  price  you  pay 
To  win  success? 

The  flattering  ring, 

The  false  caress, 

And.  that's  the  thing 
Men  call  success ! 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* 

We  are  told  that  dental  floss  is  the 
best  thing  to  use  when  threading  a  bead 
necklace,  as  it  is  almost  unbreakable. 
Silk  cuts  through  very  quickly  if  the 
beads  are  heavy,  and  we  have  had  the 
same  trouble  with  ordinary  flax  thread. 
* 

An  apple  sauce  cake,  new  to  us,  is  as 
rich  and  dark  as  a  good  fruit  cake.  It 
calls  for  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  iy2  cup  apple  sauce,  strained  and 
sweetened,  one-half  pound  raisins,  one- 
half  pound  currants,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon,  the  same  of  cloves  and 
allspice,  two  cups  flour  with  pinch  of 
salt,  two  teaspoon  fills  baking  soda.  Bake 
in  a  large  bread  tin.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  neither  milk  nor  eggs  are  used,  but 
the  flavor  is  delicious,  and  its  rich  brown 
suggests  the  use  of  molasses. 

* 

The  softly-frilled  jabots,  suggestive 
of  great-grandfather’s  shirt  frill,  are 
now  very  much  worn  with  all  sorts  of 
waists,  either  as  an  adjustable  piece,  or 
as  a  part  of  the  trimming.  All  sorts  of 
muslin,  lace  or  net  are  used  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  handsomest  being  white 
Irish  crochet  combined  with  yellow 
Valenciennes.  These  jabots  are  worn 
with  embroidered  linen  collars,  as  well 
as  with  lace  and  net  stocks,  and  anyone 
who  has  a  large  old-fashioned  brooch  to 
put  at  the  top  of  her  jabot  can  bring 
it  out  with  entire  confidence,  and  wear 
it  with  serene  satisfaction. 

* 

We  see  many  charming  models  in  the 
detachable  collar  and  cuff  sets  to  be 
worn  with  Spring  and  Summer  coats. 
They  now  include  many  combinations 
of  white  with  color.  Deep  ecru  or  nat¬ 
ural  pongee  and  linen  tones  are  much 
liked  for  embroidery  on  a  white  ground, 
and  there  are  charming  models  of  white 
pique  embroidered  in  faint  pastel  tones 
— lilac  and  blue,  lilac  and  pink,  or  yellow 
and  blue.  We  also  see  sets  consisting  of 
collar,  cuffs  and  little  waistcoat,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  a  fashionable  accessory  with 
the  cutaway  coat.  Such  a  set  in  white 
pique  was  embroidered  in  two  pastel 
shades  of  dull  blue. 

* 

If  you  canned  some  string  beans  last 
Summer,  prepare  them  in  Lyonnaise 
fashion  for  a  very  tasty  dish.  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  butter  into  a  frying  pan, 
and  when  melted  slice  in  an  onion.  Fry 
a  delicate  brown.  Then  put  in  a  quart 


of  canned  string  beans,  well  drained. 
Add  a  dash  of  pepper,  salt  to  taste  and 
a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Turn  them  fre¬ 
quently,  but  gently,  until  they  are  well 
heated  through.  Add  a  tablespoonful 
minced  parsley,  a  tablespoon  ful  lemon 
juice  and  a  tablespoon  ful  of  butter, 
chopped  into  bits  and  added  just  before 
serving.  The  butter,  lemon  juice  and 
parsley  may  be  rubbed  to  a  cream  and 
spread  over  the  beans  and  stirred 
through  when  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

* 

The  daily  papers  print  the  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Indiana  State 
Dairy  Association  at  its  last  annual 
meeting : 

Whereas  in  the  development  of  the  re  - 
sources  of  the  Middle  West  women  have 
borne  equal  burdens  with  the  men ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  great  industry  for  which 
this  association  stands  women  represent  an 
equal  share  of  its  labor ;  and 

Whereas  in  our  State  University  the 
dairy  courses  are  shared  equally  by  men 
and  women :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled  indorses  the 
movement  for  equal  political  rights  for 
women  and  hereby  urges  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  at  its  next  session  to  adopt  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  to  the  various  State 
Legislatures  for  ratification  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  disfranchisement  on  account  of  sex. 


More  About  Winter  Cheer. 

I  see  on  the  Woman  and  Home  page 
you  invite  us  to  tell  bow  we  spend  the 
Winters  in  rural  districts,  and  break 
the  monotony  of  staying  indoors.  I 
find  the  Winters  all  too  short  to  get 
all  the  things  done  that  need  doing,  and 
keep  pace  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
outside  world.  We  are  the  favored  ones 
in  regard  to  rural  telephones  and  rural 
free  delivery;  we  take  two  daily  papers, 
which  we  read  fairly  well;  then  we 
have  four  weekly  farm  and  county 
papers.  We  have  monthly  magazines, 
poultry  and  story  papers  and  have  taken 
time  to  read  a  few  good  books.  Since 
the  holidays  the  making  and  repairing 
of  Summer  garments,  with  an  occasional 
bit  of  embroidery  or  fancy  work,  and 
little  helps  that  I  can  give  to  a  neighbor 
with  many  little  ones  to  sew  for  fills 
my  time,  and  when  the  longing  for 
Winter  sports,  which  have  only  recently 
been  dropped,  comes,  I  don  coat  and 
rubbers  and  walk  briskly  half  a  mile  and 
back  in  the  bracing  Winter  air.  This, 
for  a  woman  of  60  with  an  invalid  hus¬ 
band  on  my  hands  to  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort,  keeps  the  all  too  short  Winter 
months  from  being  monotonous  in  a 
rural  district.  mrs.  o.  a.  p. 


The  Cost  of  Dress. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  about  the  cost  of  woman’s 
dress.  Like  all  other  women,  I  think  I 
dress  as  neatly  and  comfortably  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  small  sum  of  money.  I  have 
never  spent  over  $50  a  year  for  my 
clothes,  and  some  years  not  more  than 
$35.  I  wear  my  best  clothes  and  under¬ 
clothes  three  years,  so  I  buy  my  Win¬ 
ter  coat,  hat,  dress  and  Summer  under¬ 
clothes  one  year,  the  next  my  Summer 
dress,  etc.,  and  Winter  flannels,  getting 
this  year  any  extra  garment  I  may  need. 
The  third  year  a  jacket  and  skirt  suit, 
hat,  silk  or  wool  waist  and  my  between- 
seasons  underwear.  Each  year  I  have 
two  strong  cotton  dresses,  which  I  wear 
afternoons  while  fresh,  later  mornings; 
two  shirtwaists,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one 
for  Winter  and  one  for  Summer;  half 
dozen  plain  linen  handkerchiefs,  collars, 
belt,  veil,  etc.  I  make  most  of  my  own 
clothes,  using  little  trimming,  but  getting 
as  good  material  as  I  can  afford.  I  think 
a  woman  is  well  or  poorly  dressed  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  she  has  on,  and  not 
what  she  has  in  her  closets.  I  don’t 
wear  my  clothes  quite  to  the  bitter  end, 
for  when  an  old  garment  is  shabby  and 
will  not  pay  for  making  over  I  have  no 
qualms  of  conscience  in  throwing  it  into 
the  ragbag.  miss  g. 


Cleaning  Silver. 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
difference  between  silver  and  tin.  Tins 
that  are  dull  and  tarnished  need  to  be 
scoured  with  sand  soap  or  something 
else  that  is  gritty,  but  silver  deserves 
gentler  treatment.  I  have  seen  beauti¬ 
ful,  heavy  sterling  silver  spoons  ruined 
by  being  scoured  with  gritty  material,  so 
that  they  did  not  look  any  nicer  than  tin 
spoons.  Whiting  is  gritty  a  little,  but  it 
does  not  scratch  like  sand.  The  best 
silver  polish  I  ever  used  is  a  sort  of 
paste  which  as  far  as  I  can  tell  by  the 
feeling  has  no  grit  in  it.  One  can  tell 
by  the  looks  also  whether  the  scouring 
material  is  too  harsh,  for  the  silver  will 
be  covered  with  tiny  scratches,  which 
make  it  look  dull  and  lifeless.  Do  not 
depend  on  the  printed  matter  on  the 
wrapper  or  package,  when  deciding  what 
to  use  on  silver,  but  take  some  of  the 
polish  between  thumb  and  finger  and 
find  out  if  it  is  scratchy,  and  even  then 
try  it  cautiously.  If  silver  is  washed 
in  clean,  very  hot  water  and  wiped  per¬ 
fectly  dry  every  time  it  is  used,  it  will 
not  need  polishing  nearly  as  often  as  it 
would  if  washed  and  dried  carelessly. 

_  s.  B.  R. 

0 

Some  Winter  Visitors. 

Almost  any  bright  day,  between  fall 
of  the  leaves  and  starting  buds  in 
Spring,  a  walk  or  drive  in  the  country 
will  show  to  observing  eyes  at  least 
one  flock  of  juncos  or  tree  sparrows. 
The  chances  are  that  one  sees  both  these 
closely  related  but  quite  unlike  little  so¬ 
journers  well  represented.  The  rufous 
crowned  tree  sparrow  is  so  like  in  color¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  or  chip,  sparrow  of 
Summer  as  to  be  often  given  but  a 
glance  and  dismissed  as  an  all-Summer 
bird  of  little  special  interest.  A  second 
look  would  show  that  he  is  larger  than 
the  confiding  little  chippies,  has  mark¬ 
ings  of  brighter  browns,  and  has  live¬ 
lier,  more  vigorous  ways  among  the  dry 
leaves  and  on  the  wing.  Almost  every¬ 
one  has  noticed  the  little  blue-gray  snow 
birds,  even  if  not  recognizing  them  un¬ 
der  the  name-  of  juncos,  or  knowing 
that  they  are  members  of  that  large 
family,  the  sparrow  tribe.  Sometimes 
the  cheery  flitterers  among  the  dry  herb¬ 
age  will  prove  to  be  all  of  one  variety, 
but  frequently  juncos  and  tree  sparrows 
travel  together  in  happy  companionship. 
To  see  their  diminutive  forms  flitting 
gaily  across  the  snowy  fields,  the 
whole  company  cheerily  intent  upon 
such  fare  as  the  blanched  weeds  hold 
above  the  drifts  for  their  necessities,  is 
to  feel  a  new  thrill  of  life  and  a 
glow  of  love  toward  stern  old  Winter. 

A  merry  interchange  of  small  chirps 
serves  to  express  their  mutual  good  will 
and  satisfaction,  but  when  the  sunshine 
brightens  under  March  skies  one  begins 
to  catch  characteristic  notes  and  little 
bursts  of  song.  Though  neither  loud 
nor  striking,  a  junco  chorus  is  well 
worth  going  afield  to  hear.  The  listener 
must  not  be  far  away,  and  should  be 
ready  to  admire  sweetness,  variety  and 
sprightly  passages  rather  than  more 
showy  qualities.  The  tree  sparrows 
have  also  their  musical  lispings,  and  to 
unravel  and  rightly  place  each  call  note 
and  tiny  song  is  pleasure  to  make  one 
forget  muddy  roads  and  soggy  turf,  and 
even  the  unwelcome  sleets  and  ineffec¬ 
tual  thaws  of  tantalizing,  hesitating 
Spring.  prudence  primrose. 


WHAT  IS 
POWER 

Nature  supplies  force.  Wind 
turns  the  wind-mill.  The  brook 
turns  the  water-wheel.  Coal  runs 
the  engine  and  food  runs  the 
man.  Some  things  contain  little 
force,  some  things  much. 

One  substance  full  of  power  is 

SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 

Nature  put  the  power  there.  It 
is  a  wonderful  flesh-producer. 
This  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
nourishment  but  of  new  vigor 
and  activity  in  the  tissues. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


VICK’S 


CARDEN 

- - AND - - 

FLORAL 


GUIDE 


A  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue,  which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates  the  Best  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits,  and 

4Pkts.  Flower  Seeds  (value  25c)  I  Ha 
Pansy,  fine  mixed  Shirley  Poppy  I  U» 

Petunia  mixed  Phlox  Drummondii  mixed 

Send  for  the  Catalog  anyway— it’s  free 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  SEEDSMEN 
430  Main  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus- 


I  \  L.  L,  Are  you  a 

lover  of 

flowers?  I  am,  and  I  want 
every  one  to  have  plenty.  If 
you  wish,  I  will  mail  you 
free  some  of  my  beautiful 
Gladiolus  Bulbs.  They  will 
grow  anywhere  and  bloom 
for  anyone.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  about  5  cents,  which 
send  or  not  as  you  please. 

FIELD’S 
NEW  SEED  BOOK 

will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  full  of 
practical  and  interesting  Seed 
Talk.  I  ought  to  know  for  I  wrote 
it  myself.  It  tells  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  Flowers 
and  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  It 
tells  how  I  test  seeds  and  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  “make  good." 
Write  TODAY  before  tlio  bulbs 
and  the  books  are  all  gono. 
Address, 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  26,  ohenandoah,  Iowa. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

1/  Q  O  I  r'  ET  NO  cooos 
/2  mi  vL  AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  60  Church  Street,  New  York. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  liandR:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de- 
light  with  the  “Keliance.” 

^  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


and  you  save  $5  to  $20 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Send 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  styles. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  St„  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDbystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddystone  Prints 

The  famous  old  “Simpson”  brands 
made  only  1  n  Eddystone. 

The  never-fading,  wear-resisting 
calicoes  of  quality,  made  in  the 
richest  colors  and  most  stylish  pat¬ 
terns.  Some  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

Standard  65  years  ago — standard 
today. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub. 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


1908. 
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Helpers  in  the  Home. 

Part  II. 

So  much  of  comfort  and  happiness 
depends  upon  the  helpers  in  the  home 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
well  fed,  well  housed,  and  have  some 
time  to  call  their  own  and  a  part  in  the 
social  life  that  surrounds  them.  The 
truth  is  that  too  many  women  have 
lost  grip  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and 
fail  to  value  it  sufficiently  to  control 
and  guide  the  domestic  machinery. 
There  is  such  an  increase  of  intellectual 
and  social  activity  that  few  women  con¬ 
sider  the  higher  importance  of  home 
keeping,  and  live  accordingly.  A  writer 
on  this  subject  truly  says,  “Every  cul¬ 
ture  that  belittles  the  home  and  places 
it  second  to  any  other  ambition,  is  the 
sower  of  anarchy,  be  it  disguised  ever 
so  cleverly  in  ail  the  garb  of  advanced 
thought.”  A  case  to  mind  in  this  con¬ 
nection  of  a  little  woman  who  manages 
her  household  by  the  help  of  an  un¬ 
trained  maid,  most  of  the  time,  yet  by 
method  and  punctuality  finds  time  for 
French  reading,  for  musical  study  and 
symphony  concerts.  There  are  regular 
days  for  everything,  and  marked  on  a 
slate  in  the  kitchen  are  needs  to  be 
specialiy  remembered.  Large  garments 
are  sent  to  the  laundry,  and  Monday 
morning  finds  all  small  articles  washed 
in  good  time.  Extra  baking  is  done  on 
ironing  day,  so  saving  time  and  fuel; 
regular  morning  duties  done,  leave  free 
afternoons,  and  the  maid  enjoys  an  out¬ 
ing  or  sits  in  her  comfortable  room. 
To  save  the  thought  of  what  to  have 
for  dinner  a  schedule  of  meals  for  two 
weeks  is  made  out,  diversifying  so  that 
the  same  leading  dish  does  not  appear 
twice  during  that  time.  This  saves 
doubt  and  prevents  monotony.  A  small 
memorandum  book  hangs  near  the  sink 
and  tells  of  things  to  be  done,  some¬ 
times  recording  things  left  undone.  If 
guests  are  staying  at  the  house  she  ask 
them  to  help  her  in  the  morning  tasks, 
and  so  the  social  intercourse  is  not  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  in  the  interchange  of 
thought  the  time  passes  quickly,  and  a 
guest  does  not  feel  to  be  a  hindrance. 
This  home  breathes  of  comfort  and  re¬ 
pose,  though  there  is  little  time  to  spare 
for  what  are  called  social  duties. 

In  one  family  of  my  acquaintance  the 
mother  began  early  to  train  her  little 
daughters  to  assist  in  household  helping. 
Each  member  of  the  family  learned  as 
soon  as  old  enough  to  throw  back  the 
bedclothes,  open  the  bedroom  windows, 
and  later  put  the  room  in  order.  By 
turns  the  little  girls  were  assistant  cook 
and  housemaid  alternate  weeks,  the 
tasks  being  to  peel  the  potatoes,  help 
with  the  dishes  and  learn  simple  culin¬ 
ary  art,  while  the  “housemaid”  set  the 
table,  attended  to  knives  and  silver,  and 
did  a  certain  amount  of  dusting.  This 
was  a  great  help  to  the  one  maid  of  the 
household,  who  felt  herself  as  one  of 
the  family  in  mutual  endeavor  to  make 
a  clean  and  pleasant  home,  while  the 
girls  found  in  after  years  that  the 
training  they  received  in  their  morning 
and  Saturday  tasks  was  of  more  value 
than  the  text-books  they  studied.  For 
to  know  how  to  direct  others  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  successful  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  if  ever  knowledge  is  power  it 
is  when  a  woman  can  teach  untrained 
help  lessons  of  method  and  neatness  on 
domestic  lines.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  high  ideals  even 
in  the  simplest  things  in  those  who  are 
our  home  helpers,  and  give  them  the 
help  and  encouragement  they  are  sure 
to  need.  But  all  this  is  little  value,  I 
am  afraid,  toward  solving  the  present- 
day  problem.  One  friend,  whose  girls 
only  leave  her  to  get  married,  makes 
it  a  rule  when  engaging  a  helper  to 
show  her  the  cosy  bedroom  and  tell  her 
the  hours  she  will  have  to  herself,  gen¬ 
erally  concluding:  “I  take  it  for  granted 
you  are  honest  and  clean — those  are  the 
main  things  with  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
feel  at  home  and  come  to  me  in  any 
difficulty.”  To  win  a  girl’s  confidence; 
to  make  her  feel  that  her  friends  are 
welcome  to  her  room,  and  that  she  can 
if  it  is  suitable  give  them  a  cup  of  tea 
or  have  them  spend  an  evening  with  her, 
will  help  to  take  away  that  feeling  of 
isolation  so  oppressive  to  young  people. 
Why  should  she  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  streets  in  order  to  do  her  visit¬ 
ing?  The  house  where  she  is  occupied 
all  day  should  be  a  home,  and  she 
should  be  as  care-free  as  your  stenog¬ 
rapher  or  any  other  wage  earner. 

For  the  present  I  see  no  solution,  but 
young  waifs  of  our  institutions  can  be 
trained  for  this  work,  taught  that  it  has 
its  bright  side,  and  with  regular  method 
and  competent  teachers  of  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  they  may  go  out  with  diplomas 
elementary  and  normal,  into  our  homes, 
to  become  real  helpers.  Let  the  science 
of  good  housekeeping  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  and  have  its  honorable  awards, 


something  at  which  to  aim,  toward 
higher  ideals  and  greater  perfections, 
and  the  little  girls  who  are  ready  to  be 
guided  may  learn  the  beauty  of  a  neat 
and  orderly  home,  and  how  to  meet  the 
most  commonplace  work  cheerfully 
without  the  feeling  of  martyrdom  that 
is  too  often  the  spirit  of  our  times  in 
this  everyday  employment.  To  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  girl  who 
starts  the  domestic  machinery,  often 
very  complex,  to  simplify  it  if  possible, 
for  her  as  we  would  for  ourselves,  is 
very  necessary.  To  explain  its  details, 
and  to  show  a  wish  to  help,  is  the  work 
of  the  present  day  mistress,  and  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  every  well-inten¬ 
tioned  helper.  For  it  is  human  to  re¬ 
spond  to  kindness  and  honest  dealing, 
which  must  be  the  keynote  of  both  sides. 
With  a  feeling  of  needed  reform  let  a 
housekeeper  take  an  inventory  of  the 
kitchen  conveniences,  of  the  apartments 
where  her  helper  has  to  eat  and  work; 
also  where  she  sleeps,  and  decide  for 
herself  whether  all  has  been  done  that 
can  be  for  comfort  and  expediency, 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Empire  skirt  is  now  seen  in  many 
models;  No.  5929  gives  a  simple  form. 
The  skirt  can  be  cut  in  either  five  or  six 
gores  and  is  perforated  for  walking 
length  and  the  natural  waistline.  The 
fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits  and  the  seams  mean  graceful, 
slender  lines  as  well  as  perfect  fit.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  7^4  yards  21,  7  yards  27  or 
44  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 


22  to  32  waist, 

or  nap;  7^4  yards  21,  5^4  yards  27  or  4% 
yards  44  inches  wide  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  5929 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inch  waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

A  well-fitting  foundation  skirt  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  with  any  of  the  Empire  models. 
No.  5918  is  designed  to  be  worn  either 
beneath  the  Empire  skirts  or*  those  that 
terminate  at  the  natural  waistline.  There 
are  no  frills  and  no  flounces,  but  to  give 
needed  weight  it  is  often  well  to  inter¬ 
line  the  hem  or  facing  with  some  light 
weight  wool  material,  as  albatross  or 
thin  flannel.  When  joined  to  the  girdle 


22  to  30  waistt 

the  skirt  becomes  adapted  to  Empire 
skirts,  when  finished  with  the  belt  it  is 
suited  to  all  others.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
seven  gores  and  can  be  finished  with  a 
girdle,  which  is  cut  in  sections,  or  with 
a  straight  belt.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  21,  6J4  yards  27  or  4^4  yards  36 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5918  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist;  price  10  cents. 


Fortelling|  the  Future 
of  a  Painting  Job 


The  outcome  of  your 
paint  investment,  involv¬ 
ing  gallons  of  paint  and 
many  dollars’  worth  of 
labor,  can  be  foretold,  so 
far  as  the  durability  of 
materials  is  concerned, 
by  examining  a  very  small 
specimen  of  the  White 
Lead  which  you  propose 
to  use. 

Paint  is  made  of  a  pigment  and  a  liquid.  The  pigment,  in 
order  to  have  the  best  paint,  must  be  Pure  White  Lead,  the  liquid 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and  these  ingredients  should  be  bought  separately 
and  mixed  fresh  as  needed. 

To  test  the  paint,  take  a  small  bit  of  the  White  Lead,  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  oil  or  coloring  matter,  and  blow  a  flame  upon  it  with  a  blowpipe. 

If  little  globules  of  metallic  lead  form,  the  White  Lead  is  pure,  and  you  may 
allow  the  painters  to  go  ahead.  If  the  mass  is  stubborn  and  refuses  to  turn 
to  lead,  the  outlook  is  bad.  The  White  Lead  has  been  adulterated  and  you 
will  rue  the  day  you  allow  the  imi¬ 
tation  paint  to  be  used  on  your  house. 

W e  will  send  a  Blowpipe  free 


The  connection  between  this  test  and  the 
durability  (and  consequent  economy)  of  paint 
is  told  instructively  in  one  of  our  booklets. 

This  book,  together  with  a  blowpipe  to  test  _ 

White  Lead,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  house¬ 
owner  who  intends  to  paint  this  season.  Ask  for  Test  Equipment 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you; 

New  York,  Boston.  Bnffalo,  St.  Louis, 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

Philadelphia  Mohn  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.]; 

Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.] 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur¬ 
ity  bat  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


THE  ELE6ANT  ^ 
FINISH  AND 

sZTm  time  saving 

«•*-  FEATURES. 

Any  Price .** 


Both  the  Lift '  Plate  and  the  Lift 
Hearth  are  held  up  by  automatic 
catches;  the  top  plate  to  insure  even 
fire  feeding  is  also  admirable  for  broil¬ 
ing,  while  the  Hearth  does  not  swing 
or  slide  into  the  room.  This  permits 
an  extra  large  ash  pan  to  catch  all  the 
ashes,  and,  aside  from  saving  frequent 
emptying,  does  not  let  th*em  heap  up 
to  "burn  out  the  grate.  Note  how  all  nickel  parts 
lift  right  off  for  blacking  the 

SterunoRawie 

and  also  how  door  is  removable  from  fire  box  to  slide  grate  out  at  wifl.  This  grate  is  always 
free  from  the  fire  brick  for  they  rest  on  an  entirely  independent  brick  frame  of  their  own 
and  not  on  the  grate  frame  as  in  most  stoves. 

Look  at  the  transparent  oven  door,  how  tVie  progress  of  baking  or  roasting  may  be  noted 
through  heavy  mica  without  loosing  a  particle  of  heat  from  the  oven ;  but  by  pressing  your  foot 
on  a  nickel  lever  the  entire  oven  door  swings  open  at  Will. 

The  unsurpassed  cooking  qualities  of  the  STERLING  come  from  numerous  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  incorporated  in  any  other  stove.  Our  booklet  which  fully  describes 
over  twenty  such  features  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  our  dealer  is  ready  to 
convince  you  that  the  STERLING  is  really  the  very  best  Lange  money 
can  buy. 

for  Free  Booklet.  SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


c 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 

*-  Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Ho.  Dallas,  Tex.  | 


IDEAL  WASHER 

Try  this  machine  THIRTY  DAYS,  If  it  does 
not  run  lighter,  wash  cleaner  and  quicker 
than  any  other  washer  return  at  our 
expense.  Has  Cedar  Tub  that  will 
last  a  life-time.  Sample  machine  sold 
'  at  Special  Price  to  Introduce  quick¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. 

_B0X  M,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO. 


YOU  CAN  BUILD 
THIS  HANDSOME 
LITTLE  HOUSE,  all 
complete,  painted 
and  finished  ready 
for  occupancy,  lor 
about  $725.00,  pro¬ 
vided  you  use  our  complete  set  of  architect’s  blue 

B Tints  and  carpenter’s  working  plans,  which  ordlnar- 
y  would  cost  you  S100.00,  but  which  we  will  furnish 
you  tree  provided,  too.  that  you  take  advantage  ol 
our  low  prices  and  special  oners  on  the  mill  work — 
doors,  sash,  blinds,  mouldings,  paint,  etc.;  otherwise 
the  house  you  would  build  wouldn’t  compare  with  this 
In  style  or  quality  and  would  cost  you  about  $1,100.00. 
We  can  save  you  this  money  on  almost  any  kind 
of  building,  furnishing  architect’s  plans  tree,  helping 
your  carpenter  to  do  a  much  handsomer  and  better 
job  at  a  much  lower  cost  to  you.  Before  you  build 
take  one  of  our  late  Big  Catalogues  (if  you  haven’t  one 
borrow  your  neighbor’s)  ami  turn  to  our  Mill  Work 
Department  (see  Index) ;  otherwise,  on  a  postal  card  to 
us  simply  say.  "Mail  me  your  great  mill  work  offer 
and  free  architect's  plans  proposition.”  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO,.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  FAMILIES  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Part  I. 


Do  you  know 
by  an  outsider 
Jersey  cattle? 
ferent  families 
I  see  advice 
ly  d iff event 


any  book  published  where- 
can  learn  something  about 
I  mean  in  regard  to  dif- 
and  their  characteristics, 
given  not  to  cross  two  total- 
strains  as  the  “Rioter”  and 


I  remember, 
to  distinguish 


How  can  a 
surely  and 
a.  M.  w. 


“Coomassie”  if 
beginner  learn 
quickly  ? 

Massachusetts. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  in  a  scientific  man¬ 
ner,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  original. 
The  writer  began  the  breeding  of  Jersey- 
cattle  with  a  very  meager  knowledge 
of  them,  and  knows  by  experience  that 
his  path  would  have  been  much  smoother 
and  plainer  if  some  one  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  traveled  the  way  had  left  a  few 
landmarks,  and  bad  removed  an  occa¬ 
sional  bowlder  or  bramble  from  the  path. 
With  this  end  in  view :  to  make  the  way 
easier  for  the  beginner,  I  will  set  down 
a  few  things  which  I  consider  to  be 
facts.  Wherever  ]  am  wrong,  as  I  shall 
probably  be  in  some  places,  older  or 
wiser  breeders  will  set  me  right.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  very  pretty  road  laid 
out  for  the  beginner. 

1  he  Island  of  Jersey,  the  native  home 
of  the  breed  of  Jersey  cattle,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  lying 
near  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  English 
Channel.  Jersey  is  11  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  7J4  miles  in 
breadth.  The  surface  of  the  island  has 
a  general  slope  to  the  southeast,  being 
high  and  precipitous  on  the  north,  with 
table-lands  in  the  central  portion  inter¬ 
sected  by  brooks  which  flow  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equa¬ 
ble.  the  air  moist  and  rains  frequent. 
The  mean  temperature  is  about  50  de¬ 
grees.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  deep  and 
porous  from  centuries  of  tillage.  Means 
of  fertility  are  afforded  by  the  great 
number  of  cattle  kept.  The  island  con¬ 
tains  39,680  acres,  25.000  of  which  are 
cultivated.  The  population  is  about  57,- 
000.  Jersey  is  divided  into  12  parishes, 
and  the  lands  are  held  in  farms  of  from 
five  to  20  acres.  The  productions  are 
the  famous  Jersey  cattle  and  enormous 
crops  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  vegetables. 
The  grasses  are  short  and  luscious  and 
remain  green  all  Winter. 

During  the  last  century  the  people  of 
Jersey  have  become  very  prosperous 
through  their  income  derived  by  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cattle,  which  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to 
America,  where  they  are  most  success¬ 
fully  bred.  The  cattle  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  composite  race  derived 
from  the  cattle  of  Brittany  and  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  the  history  of  their  origin  is 
more  legendary  than  that  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  Island  of  Jersey  with  its  mild 
climate  and  centuries  of  gentle  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  by  the  women  of  Jersey 
that  has  produced  what  is  now  the  best 
butter  cow  in  the  world.  In  Jersey  the 
cow  is  tethered  to  the  ground  and 
moved  five  or  six  times  a  day,  the  land 
being  too  valuable  to  allow  of  its  being 
pastured  as  in  America. 

The  Jersey  of  to-day  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  bovine  races,  matchless 
for  symmetry  of  form,  and  variety  of 
beautiful  colors  and  shadings,  and  gen¬ 
eral  fineness  of  quality  that  makes  them 
so  attractive  to  the  eye  and  taste  of  all 
lovers  of  animal  beauty.  At  the  same 
time  the  Jersey  cow  excels  all  others  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  butter ;  one 
cow  has  made  by  official  test  46  pounds 
12J4  ounces;  another  39  pounds,  12 
ounces,  and  another  36  pounds,  12J4 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days,  while 
a  two-year-old  heifer  has  made  30 
pounds  and  15  ounces  in  seven  days, 
which  shows  their  wonderful  ability  to 
do  heavy  work  at  an  early  age. 

The  Jersey  calf  is  colored  like  the 
fawn  or  young  deer.  This  color  is  so 
modified  by  the  second  growth  of  hair 
as  to  produce  in  different  animals  an 
endless  variety  of  soft,  pleasing  tints. 
In  describing  Jersey  colors  they  are 
classed  as  fawns,  greys  and  browns. 
The  fawns  are  described  with  the  tint 
and  shadings  as  golden  fawn,  red.  blue, 
brown,  buff,  dun,  smoky,  dusky,  blackish 
and  ivory  black ;  the  greys  as  squirrel, 
silver,  slate,  blue,  steel,  iron,  russet  and 
lavender  greys.  One  animal  may  have 
several  of  these  tints  beautifully  blended, 
and  many  Jerseys  have  irregular  patches 
of  white.  Jersey  Belle  of  Siluate  (the 
model  cow)  was  a  dark  strawberry 
fawn,  with  white  saddle  on  withers,  and 
white  on  hips,  sides,  belly  and  legs.  Some 
dark  Jerseys  have  rich  orange  tint  with¬ 
in  the  ears,  also  very  conspicuous  on 
dewlap  and  around  udder,  also  a  yellow¬ 
ish  stripe  down  the  back.  Many  of  the 
best  Jerseys  have  the  white  saddle  upon 
the  withers.  A  Jersey  does  not  depend 
upon  the  color  of  the  coat  for  any  de¬ 


gree  of  richness  of  milk.  The  great 
amount  of  butter  fat  secreted  in  the  milk 
is  a  special  trait  highly  developed  in 
the  whole  race,  and  phenomenally  so  in 
certain  individuals.  Some  animals 
have  special  ability  to  give  a  rich,  golden 
tint  to  their  butter.  This  trait  is  gen 
erally  indicated  by  the  golden  orange 
tint  of  the  skin  and  the  secretions  of  the 
ears.  There  need  be  no  fashion  of  colors 
The  essential  dairy  qualities  in  highest 
perfection  should  be  sought,  but  one 
may  breed  for  color  if  he  so  desires, 
The  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society 
originated  in  the  year  1833  from  a  de 
sire  on  the  part  of  some  progressive 
men  to  improve  the  island  cattle  and  ad¬ 
vance  their  system  of  agriculture.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  laws  had  been  passec 
prohibiting  importation  of  any  cattle 
to  the  island,  the  penalty  being  a  fine 
of  £200  sterling,  and  the  confiscation  o:' 
the  cattle  and  the  boat  bringing  them 
Two  shows  are  held,  one  in  March  for 
bulls  and  the  other  in  May  for  cows 
and  heifers.  This  division  continues  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  scale  of 
points  for  bulls  is  100.  All  bulls  ex 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Jersey  Show  must 
be  accompanied  by  their  dams,  to  be 
“judged,”  unless  such  dam  has  been  sole 
from  the  island,  is  dead,  or  has  been 
previously  “judged”  as  a  cow.  If  the 
dam  obtains  not  less  than  80  points  her 
son  will  be  awarded  one  additional 
point  for  dam ;  83  points  gives  him  two 
points,  86,  three,  88,  four  and  90  gives 
him  five  points.  If  the  bull  exhibited 
is  not  accompanied  by  his  dam  he  for¬ 
feits  the  additional  points.  Bulls  hav 
ing  obtained  prizes  at  this  show  must  be 
re-exhibited  at  every  show  during  the 
time  that  their  services  are  due.  No 
prize  money  will  be  paid  to  the  exhibitor 
of  a  prize  bull  unless  a  certificate  is 
handed  to  the  secretary,  signed  by  the 
owners  of  at  least  25  cows,  certifying 
that  during  the  past  year  said  animals 
have  been  served  and  are  in  calf  by  that 
bull.  The  prize  bull  must  remain  on  the 
island  until  November  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  owners  of  prize  bulls  not 
complying  to  above  rules  will  forfeit 
their  prize  money  and  be  fined  a  sum 
equal  to  the  prize  money  forfeited.  As 
these  prizes  run  from  $20  to  $50  of  our 
money  the  retention  of  the  bull  is  made 
an  object,  and  insures  breeding  from 
the  best  animals. 

The  system  of  registration  on  the  is¬ 
land  is  most  praiseworthy,  as  it  insures 
not  only  purity,  but  superiority  in  the 
animals  recorded  in  the  Herd  Book. 
There  are  two  classes,  pedigreed  stock 
(P.  S.)  where  the  sire  and  dam  are  al¬ 
ready  of  record ;  foundation  stock 
(F.  S.)  where  the  sire  or  dam,  or  both, 
are  not  of  record.  On  being  admitted 
to  entry,  which  they  designate  as  “qual¬ 
ified,”  each  animal  is  given  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “commended”  (C.)  or  “highly 
commended”  (H.  C.),  the  latter  being 
for  animals  of  exceptional  merit.  And 
I  will  say  here  that  in  buying  imported 
cattle,  if  many  of  the  animals  in  the 
pedigree  have  the  (H.  C.)  following 
their  names,  you  will  know  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  individuals.  I  have 
given  the  rules  of  entry  in  the  Jersey 
Herd  Book  in  order  that  breeders  may 
realize  that  entry  in  this  book  means 
something  rather  than  pure  blood.  .  All 
animals  on  the  island  are  considered 
pure  blood.  Individuality  as  well  as 
purity  is  assured  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  animal  has  been  accepted  for  entry 
in  the  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


JiYC  K  S  . 

147  15ig  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  Breeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 
WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky 


JOE. 


THE  CIjARIL  FARM  HERD 

holstebim.fr/esiaim  cattle 

GE1SIE  CLOTIIILDE  48097  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.042  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  lest  039.4  lbs.  milk,  24.037  lbs.  fat  ami  30.040  lbs.  baiter. 

Thirty  day  test  2001.2  lbs,  milk,  93.150  lbs.  fat  and  110.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIHON  119423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  ibs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHEKTEY,  Manlius,  3NT.  Y. 

GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  bull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymba  3d’s  Pledge  Clothilde  sold  for  $6000,  lias  A.R.O* 
record  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  da>s,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  In  30  days,  100.6  lbs.  milk  In  1  day. 
Ills  sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr,  3  year  old  record  of  690.66  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satislactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FA  KIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fo.x.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


ST.  LAMBERT  JERSEYS 

3  mos.;  2  St.  Lambert  Heifers,  6  mos.  All  solid 
color.  Dam  of  one  21  IDs.  butter  7  days.  Good 
B.P.Rock  C’kls.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan.N.Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Hoar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FKENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  We  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  tie 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice— *20.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  second  choice— S15.CO. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  third  choice— SS12.00. 
UK.  J.  H.  MARSHALL,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAM1 LTON  &  CO..Cochrauville,Pa 


Aubrev  Farm  Berkshires, 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 


A.  A 


from  best  Importation.  Address 
,.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazy,  X.  Y'. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLFXM23 

bulls  of  royal  breeding.  The  best  to  cross  on  dairy 
cows.  Also  females  of  any  age. 

Rose  Dale  Stock  Farms,  Jeffersonton,  Ya. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


on  band.  M.  L. 


attle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENHAM.  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS! 


The  best  of  the  breed ; 


Y.  Champion  and  right  at  home.  Prices  one-half 
what  others  ask.  R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange, N.J. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and, all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicoly  bred  Bull,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

BLATCHFORDS 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20,000progressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
ibis  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Free.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFOUIl’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTOKY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  Prices. 

I  have  several  heifers  past  two  years  old,  duo  to 
freshen  in  January,  February  and  March  next, 
perfectly  marked,  large,  handsome  animals.  Also 
a  fine  yearling  bull  of  excellent  breeding,  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves  which  will  he  ready  for  service  in 
the  Spring.  Also  six  choice  young  cows  due  to 
freshen  in  January  and  February  next.  All  these 
animals  are  guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  May  lie  seen  at 
farm  only  30  minutes  trolley  ride  from  Syracuse. 

JOHN  McLennan.  Payetteville,  N.  Y  . 

BOLL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad*  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARA1, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  YEARLING 
BULLS  FOR  SALE  AT 
FARMERS’  PRICES. 

1  have  for  sale  several  Registered  Ilolstein-Frie- 
siaii  Bulls  ready  for  seiwico;  handsomely  marked, 
well-grown,  straight  animals,  of  exceptional  breed¬ 
ing,  and  perfect  in  every  respect.  Also  six  heifers  a 
year  old  in  November  and  December  last,  of  equal 
quality.  These  animals  are  offered  for  sale  at 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  fanner. 
II  price  and  breeding  are  satisfactory,  will  ship  cl 
approval  as  to  individual  qualities,  and  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  at  my  expense 
both  ways.  Pedigrees,  markings,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  furnished  on  request.  Address 
1’.  15.  McLFNNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

FOR  R  A  L  F-Ked  Polled  CALVES  and 
O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  Prices 
reasonable.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  COWS. 

Write  your  wants 


Can  furnish  High  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Lows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


NOW  READY 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White, Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters ,  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU- 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  l’lainsboro,  N.  J. 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,-®"d“E 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sarn’l  Fraser, Geneseo.N.Y. 


R. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


2  span  of  mare  mules;  7 
yrs.  old;  weight  about  1,600 
lbs.  each.  W.  T.  NEWSOM,  R  2.  Columbus,  Ind. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

J^L^IOUGHTON^^ec^-Brattleboro^Vt^ 
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TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  geese  to 
raise  are  the  Toulouse.  They  are  of 
English  origin,  and  are  the  most  popular 
and  profitable.  Both  male  and  female 
are  very  massive,  and  look  so  nearly 
alike  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  inexperienced  person  to  tell  them 
apart.  The  bill,  feet  and  legs  are  a 
dark  orange  color ;  head,  neck  and  back 
a  dark  gray,  and  the  under  part  of  the 
body  is  white  or  grayish  white.  They 
are  very  stately  in  appearance,  and  are 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  water  fowls. 
Toulouse  geese  live  to  be  very  old; 
some  breeders  report  them  living  and 
doing  well  at  the  7ige  of  30  years.  To 
raise  this  variety  of  geese  is  very  profit¬ 
able.  If  they  have  plenty  of  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  they  do  not  require 
any  grain,  and  in  Winter  they  are  very 
small  feeders.  The  feathers  are  very 
profitable;  they  may  be  picked  four 
times  during  the  Summer  and  each  one 
will  yield  two  pounds  of  feathers,  which 
are  worth  in  the  market  about  $1.50. 
The  young  are  very  easy  to  raise,  and 
if  let  run  with  the  old  birds  they  need 
very  little  care.  The  standard  weight 
when  fully  matured  is  20  pounds.  They 
are  a  dry  land  goose  and  all  the  water 


Proportion  of  Butter  Fat. 

A  neighbor  and  myself  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  cream,  what  the  dealer  calls  20-pound 
cream,  that  is  20  pounds  of  butter  in  40 
quarts,  or  a  can  of  cream.  What  per  cent 
cream  would  it  take  to  make  the  20  pounds 
of  butter?  j.  i.  w. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

In  20  pounds  of  butter  there  are  17 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Therefore  the 
question  is,  what  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  cream  is  17?  As  cream 
varies  in  weight  with  its  quality,  we  will 
assume  that  the  40-quart  can  weighs 
SO  pounds;  17  is  21%  per  cent  of  80, 
so  your  cream  would  be  21%  per  cent 
butter  fat.  If,  however,  your  cream 
weighs  85  pounds  to  the  can,  it  must  be 
just  20  per  cent  butter  fat,  as  17  is  20 
per  cent  of  85.  c.  s.  greene. 

Dishorning  a  Bull. 

I  have  an  18-months  bull  and  wish  to 
remove  iiis  horns.  Is  there  any  chemical 
process  for  so  doing?  If  not,  what  is  the 
best  way,  and  precautions  to  be  taken ; 

Connecticut.  b.  l.  p. 

There  is  no  chemical  process  for  dis¬ 
horning  an  animal  of  this  age.  Neither 
is  it  advisable  to  dishorn  a  bull  before 
he  has  learned  to  use  his  horns,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  a  bull  is 
much  safer  to  handle  when  he  is  dis¬ 
horned  at  1%  to  two  vears  old.  At  this 


A  FLOCK  OF  TOULOlJSE  GEESE. 


they  need  is  for  drinking  purposes.  As 
a  rule  geese  are  very  healthy  and  sel¬ 
dom  die  of  disease.  Anyone  that  wants 
to  go  into  the  poultry  business  for  profit 
should  give  the  Toulouse  geese  a  trial. 

Ohio.  EMANUEL  SCHIEUER. 


Tales  by  Hen  Men. 

I  notice  “W.  S.  G."  asks  who  can  show 


time  he  beins  to  feel  that  he  is  “lord 
of  creation,”  but  he  suddenly  changes 
his  mind  when  deprived  of  his  weapons 
of  defence.  The  only  precautions  to  take 
are  that  he  is  thrown  carefully  on  a 
soft  place,  and  tied  securely.  You  can 
then  saw  his  horns  off  quickly  close  to 
his  head  without  any  danger  whatever 
It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  anything 
after  the  operation  unless,  in  fly  time  a 
little  pine  tar  would  keep  the  flies  away. 


a  better  laying  record  than  his  Leghorn 
hens  made.  I  will  give  him  one  to  con¬ 
sider.  My  pen  of  15  Buff  Orpington  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  April  15  laid  102  eggs  in  De¬ 
cember,  263  in  January,  294  in  February 
(up  to  and  including  February  26),  besides 
a  few  in  November.  I  will  guarantee  these 
were  also  much  larger  eggs  than  his,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  28  to  31  ounces  per  dozen.  Sold 
in  January  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  Who  can 
beat  this.  ’  w..  h.  i. 

Langhorne,  Pa, 

I  have  130  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets, 
hatched  in  April  and  May.  I  keep  them  in 
a  house  15x30.  They  laid  in  November  119 
dozen  eggs,  average  price,  46  cents ;  De¬ 
cember  193  dozen,  average  price,  40  cents ; 
January,  199  dozen,  average  price  34 
cents.  H.  u.  b. 

Taunton,  Mass. 


C.  S.  G. 


Ration  for  Jersey  Cows. 

I  have  two  grade  Jerseys;  can  you  give 
combination  feed  from  shredded  fodder, 
clover  hay,  eommeal  (either  cob  and  all  or 
straight),  bran,  middlings,  linseed  meal? 
I  cannot  get  gluten  meal.  e.  e.  s. 

Grand  Junction,  Mich. 

From  the  feeds  you  mention  I  have 
compounded  the  following  ration  which 
is  suitable  for  grade  Jerseys  in  full  flow 
of  milk. 


DIGESTIBLE. 

I)li\  T)Dm'L'  i  v 


FEED 

DRY 

MATTER 

PROTEIN 

C'AEB. 

12  lbs.  clover  hay . 

..10.164 

.8856 

5.0664 

10  lbs.  shredded  corn  f’dr.  5.78 

.23-1 

3.492 

2  lbs.  cornmeal . 

.1252 

1.4632 

2  lbs.  linseed  meal  O.P 

..  1 .810 

.5752 

.9738 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran . 

..  2.055 

.3603 

1.4343 

2  lbs.  middlings . 

..  1.68 

.2558 

1.215 

23.795 

2.4361 

13.6447 

Nutritive  Ratio . 

...1:5.6 

W.  S.  G.  gives  a  “hen  record,”  and  asks 
if  anyone  can  give  a  better  month's  work. 
I  think  I  can.  His  pullets  gave  him  13 
eggs  each.  I  have  a  pen  of  21  pullets 
I  cannot  tell  just  how  old,  as  I  bought 
them,  but  I  think  hatched  as  early  as 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  They?  gave  me 
an  average  of  1914  eggs  each  in  January. 
M*y  pen  of  41  old  hens  gave  me  10  *4  each 
in  January.  Then  I  have  a  pen  of  13 
“babies,”  we  call  them,  very  late  pullets, 
that,  are  giving  me  at  the  rate  of  13% 
each  for  February.  c.  H.  H. 

Barre,  Mass. 


This  is  very  nearly  a  balanced  ration, 
and  will  produce  good  results  when 
properly  used,  although  the  best  results 
cannot  be  expected  without  some  suc¬ 
culent  feed  like  silage,  roots  or  green 
feed  of  some  kind.  The  corn  fodder 
and  hay  should  be  divided  into  three 
feeds  and  fed  morning,  noon  and  night. 
The  grain  should  all  be  mixed  together 
and  divided  into  two  feeds  a  day,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  of  course  varying  the 
quantity  for  each  cow  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


THE  1908  IMPROVED 


Laval 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


are  ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  construction 


Ten  New  Styles 
Ten  IMew  Capacities 
Ten  New  Prices 

A  size  for  every  dairy ,  from  the  smallest 

to  the  largest • 


Beautiful  in  Design 
Perfect  in  Construction 
Everlasting  in  Daily  Use 

The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  separators.  See  the  Improved  DE  LAVAL 
before  you  buy,  or  you  must  surely  regret  it 
later  on.  Send  for  handsome  new  Catalogue  of 
1908  machines  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drum m  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74C0RTLANDTST. 

NEW  YORK. 


173=177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREO. 
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SUNFLOWERS  FOR  SILAGE. 

]>nst  Slimmer  I  saw  a  field  of  corn  with 
sunflowers  in  it  for  silage.  The  grower 
said  it  was  his  first  trial.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  What  do  the  readers  of 
Tun  R.  N.-Y.  know  about  sunflowers  for 
silage?  w.  i.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  printed  several 
notes  about  sunflowers  for  silage.  A 
few  dairymen  seem  to  use  them  with 
corn,  but  not  many.  Who  can  give 
facts?  You  might  obtain  some  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  at  Burlington. 


DO  NOT  MIX  LIME. 

The  diagram  shown  below  is  taken 
from  a  farmer’s  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
heavy  black  lines  connect  the  substances 


eUPCWrMOSPHATC 


SODIUM  NiTRATC 


FERTILIZER  DIAGRAM. 

which  should  not  be  mixed  together.  The 
lighter  lines  connect  the  substances 
which  may  be  safely  mixed.  You  will 
notice  that  the  heavy  lines  all  make 
connection  with  some  form  of  lime.  The 
lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manure, 
blood  or  other  organic  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  because  it  will  set  the  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  free.  We  have  recently  had  a 
number  of  questions  asking  if  it  will  not 
pay  to  mix  hen  manure  with  lime  or 
wood  ashes.  This  should  never  be 
done.  One  man  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  do  because  he  could  smell 
ammonia  when  he  did  it,  and  thought 
that  a  good  ammonia  factory.  Now  he 
was  losing  ammonia  just  as  he  would 
have  lost  wheat  if  he  had  carried  a  bag 
of  the  grain  on  his  shoulder — with  a 
hole  in  one  corner  which  let  the  grain 
run  out.  Never  mix  lime  or  wood  ashes 
with  manure.  The  lime  should  not  be 
mixed  with  superphosphate  for  reasons 
given  on  page  99.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  superphosphate  is  soluble  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  thus  relieved  of  lime.  When 
you  add  lime  you  undo  just  what  you 
have  been  trying  to  do — put  the  lime 
back  and  make  the  phosphoric  acid  less 
available.  _ 

COLONY  HENHOUSES. 

On  page  66,  this  year,  under  “Dimen¬ 
sions  of  Henhouses,”  Mr.  Cosgrove  tells 
how  he  would  build  more  colony 
houses.  I  am  going  to  build  more 
houses  and  out  of  the  many  different 
styles  I  had  planned  the  one  shown  in 
sketch.  Will  Mr.  Cosgrove  please  criti¬ 
cise,  remembering  I  do  not  send  for 
approval,  but  help.  This  house  figures 


PLAN  FOR  HENHOUSE. 


up  about  as  follows :  400  cubic  feet  air 

space  =  4  cubic  feet  to  1  square  foot 
floor ;  7  square  feet  glass  =  1  square 
foot  to  14  square  feet  floor;  140  square 
feet  roofing  =  1.4  square  foot  to  1 
square  foot  floor ;  397  board  feet  lumber 
=  4  board  feet  to  1  square  foot  floor. 
The  house  about  which  Mr.  Cosgrove 
wrote  would  approximately  figure:  610 
cubic  feet  air  space  =  6.1  cubic  feet  to 
1  square  foot  floor;  8  square  feet  glass 
=  1  square  foot  to  12 y2  square  feet 
floor;  110  square  feet  roofing  =  1.1 
square  foot  to  1  square  foot  floor;  524 


board  feet  lumber  =  5.25  board  feet  to 
1  square  foot  floor.  The  lumber  is 
figured  for  one  inch  boards  all  over,  in¬ 
cluding  floor  and  joist,  with  what  2x4 
studs  seemed  necessary.  No  double 
boarding  or  fittings  are  figured.  The 
door  of  A  house  is  low  as  shown.  It 
could  be  raised  six  inches  without  rais¬ 
ing  roof  or  roof  could  be  pointed  high¬ 
er  to  give  a  six-foot  door,  but  a  square 
pitch  roof  is  cheaper  and  so  easily  built. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  j.  e. 


CEMENT  BLOCK  BARN. 

In  1906  The  R.  N.-Y.  pictured  a  barn 
made  of  cement  blocks  for  Mr.  Cutshall  of 
Indiana.  Has  this  barn  proved  a  success? 

Mr.  Cutshall  states  his  barn  has  been 
a  perfect  success  in  every  way,  as  dry 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  building  to  be, 
and  if  he  should  ever  build  another 
barn  would  duplicate  this  one.  Mr. 
Denis  McNutt,  on  his  model  200-acre 
farm  in  this  county,  has  several  build¬ 
ings  built  of  hollow  cement  blocks.  One 
of  them,  a  large  cattle  barn,  built  two 
years  ago,  he  states  has  given  such  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  he  is  going  to  build 
another  just  like  it  this  Spring.  He 
states  that  although  it  has  passed 
through  two  severe  Winters,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registering  zero  and  below, 
for  days  at  a  time,  water  did  not  freeze 
in  it.  Both  Mr.  McNutt  and  Mr.  Cut¬ 
shall  use  the  5-1  mixture,  five  parts 
sand  1  part  cement  for  the  back  part 
of  block  and  the  2-1  mixture,  2  parts 
sand  1  part  cement,  for  facing  the  front 
of  the  block  that  is  exposed  to  the 
weather  with  a  thin  coat,  which  renders 
it  impervious  to  water.  Several  busi¬ 
ness  rooms  here  in  Brazil  and  the  Coli¬ 
seum  built  several  years  ago  entirely  of 
hollow  cement  blocks,  have  proven  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  plans, 
both  men  say  to  proceed  precisely  as 
you  would  with  a  brick  or  stone  build¬ 
ing.  b. 

’Brazil,  Ind. 

THE  TERMS  OF  “BALANCED  RATIONS.” 

I  note  that  a  number  are  asking  for 
rations,  and  I  am  not  clear  on  terms. 
Will  you  explain  wbat  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  are,  and  wbat  effect  they  have 
on  the  animal?  For  example  I  quote  from 
a  table  before  me:  12  pounds  clover  hay; 
dry  matter  10.2;  protein  .82;  carbohy¬ 
drates  4.30 ;  ether  extract  .20.  What  do 
these  subdivisions  produce  in  the  process  of 
digestion  ?  T.  e.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  word  “protein”  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  parts  of  the  food  which  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  and  can  therefore  be  used 
for  building  muscle  or  tissue  in  the 
body.  Lean  meat  contains  nitrogen,  and 
cannot  be  made  unless  that  element  is 
supplied  in  the  food.  A  popular  name 
for  this  protein  is  “muscle  maker.”  The 
carbohydrates  consist  of  the  starch 
gums  and  other  food  substances  which 
do  not  contain  nitrogen.  These  are 
made  over  in  the  body  into  fat,  but 
they  cannot  make  lean  meat  or  muscle. 
The  “ether  extract”  means  the  pure 
fat  or  oil  in  the  food.  The  carbohy¬ 
drates,  or  as  sometimes  called,  “fat 
formers,”  can  be  made  into  fat  in  the 
body,  but  the  “ether  extract”  or  pure 
fat  is  already  made  in  the  food.  For 
example,  most  people  know  that  from 
ordinary  corn,  starch  and  a  pure  oil  can 
be  made.  In  the  12  pounds  of  hay  men¬ 
tioned  there  are  10.2  pounds  of  “dry 
matter” — that  is  1.8  pounds  of  moisture 
would  be  driven  off  by  heat.  There  are 
.82  of  a  pound,  or  a  little  over  13 
ounces  of  muscle  maker,  4.3  pounds  of 
fat  forming  food  and  .20  or  over  three 
ounces  of  pure  fat.  Always  remember 
that  lean  meat  and  muscle  can  only  be 
made  from  protein,  that  the  fat  formers 
can  be  made  into  fat,  and  that  “ether 
extract”  is  fat  already  formed. 

Charitable  Man  (to  former  blind 
beggar)  “What !  have  you  recovered 
your  sight?”  Beggar:  “Well,  you  see 
it’s  this  way.  I’ve  lost  my  dog,  and  as  I 
cannot  longer  be  blind  I  have  become  a 
deaf  mute.” — Puck. 


Study  the  subject  of  roofs.  Send  for  catalogues;  ask  questions;  investigate. 
We  give  you  this  advice  because  we  feel  sure  that  after  you  have  looked  into  the 
matter  thoroughly  you  will  decide  upon  Congo. 

Congo  can  stand  the  minutest  examination.  In  fact,  we  urge  this  method  for 
our  own  good  as  well  as  the  consumers’,  because  it  increases  trade  and  makes  for 
us  life-long  friends. 

Congo  deserves  its  leading  position  among  ready  roofings,  because  it  has  all  the 
qualifications  needed  in  a  durable,  waterproof  roof. 

If  you  have  a  leaky  roof,  you  can  appreciate  how  annoying  and  expensive  it  is. 
Congo  avoids  all  this. 

These  are  facts  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  you  put  up  a  new  building, 
or  if  your  old  roof  gives  trouble,  use  Congo.  Congo  can  be  laid  right  over  an  old 
roof,  and  you  can  do  it  yourself.  No  special  tools  or  skilled  labor  required. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  samples  and  see  for  yourself. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO  BUCHANAN-FOSTER  CO. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


^BSORBIne 


any 

caused  by  strain  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  sone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  j?'-'.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Hook  3-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  .1  It.,  for  mankind.  jstl.00, 
livered.  Cures  (ioitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Sorln  field  Mass 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

\Y rite  for  dosorlptivo  booklot,  ^ 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse’ 

Send  today  for 

only  Vwal 

PERMANENT  \% 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa, 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


Trade  Mark 
Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tfr  a  bottle,  ‘with  written  bind  in 
V  guarantee  or  contract.  Sen 


cures  these 


V  guarantee  or  contract,  bend  v7  Cr^  *rJ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spav.n,  Ringbo«.CuR5  Tkmmk* 
from  business  men  and  trainers  -  - 


ou  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 


troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


WIRE  FENCE 

48-ln.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  6teel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
f  KEK.  Buy  direct  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Write  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  flt,  Leesburg,  O. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


SALT  AND  FEED  527  omnLxy 

when  taste  craves.  Place  Compressed  Pure-Salt 
Bricks  in  reach,  animals  take  as  they  want,  always 
enough,  never  too  much.  Pure  refined  salt,  no  im¬ 
purities.  Convenient  and  cheap.  Write  for  booket. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Horse  Sense 

Proper  management  of  farm  teams 
requires  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  An  ignorant  farm  hand  easily 
ruins  the  best  horse  by  unwise  feeding 
and  mismanagement.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  keeping  the  system  of  the 
horse  healthy  and  active,  especially 
the  digestive  organs.  Owners 
who  make  daily  use  of  Dr. 

Hess  Stock  Food  have  ser¬ 
viceable,  active  and  hand¬ 
some  iiorses.  It  is  a  tonic 
which  acts  directly  upon 
the  digestion,  con¬ 
tains  iron  for  the 
blood  and  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous 
matter. 

Professors  Quit- 
man,  Winslow 
and  Finley  Dun 
tell  us  that  these 
things  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  any 
animal. 


rm 
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D8  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

contains  such  elements.  It  helps  growth 
and  fattening,  makes  a  larger  milk  yield 
and  gives  good  condition  to  all  farm 
stock.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs  $5.00  (  Except  in  Canada 

25  lb.  pail  *1.60  j  wSSSV 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  food  differs  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a 
day,  which  proves  it  lias  the  most  digestive 
strength  10  the  pound.  Our  Government  recog¬ 
nizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  com¬ 
pound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


w  BE 
JSURE 
\AND  WORK 
\TMEHORSE 


k0ILAR  CALLS 

need  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  your  work,  if 
you  will  use 

BICKMOKE’S 
GALL  CURE 

, —  Guaranteed  to  euro  all  Larues, , 
collar  and  caddie  gall,,, peed  crack,, 
•cratch,,  or  greasebeel.  Look  for  trade 
mark.  T.kenoeubetltute.  Bickmore’s 
th  ree  Book  and  l-o*.  box  Blckmore’e 
Gall  Cur,  FEEE  for  10c  to  Bay  Post¬ 
age.  Write  today.  Sold  by  dealer,. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  FARM  BUILDINGS- ComfoltaV!e’ sa"itary,flre  resistinK’ per' 

i  i  i  ..  __  .  IIIUm  maneiit.  First  cost  reasonable.  Dairy, 

barn  and  silo  plans  and  building.  Write  me  your  wauts.  K.  C.  ANGEV1NJE,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


THE  IAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  Importers  and  Breeders  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America.  Have  imported 
in  the  last  eighteen  weeks  over  500  head  of  stallions  and  a 
large  number  of  mares  of  the  three  breeds.  Every  horse  fully 
guaranteed.  Won  more  prizes  in  1907  at  the  leading  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  than  all  other  importers  combined 
Our  horses  are  all  from  threo  to  five  years  of  age  and  we 
deliver  all  horses  that  we  sell  to  the  buyer.  Write  us  for  full 
particulars  aud  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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POLITICIANS  AND  THE  QATTLE  CASE. 

We  were  asked  last  week  why  we  did 
not  try  to  enlist  the  daily  papers  in  this 
Jersey  cattle  controversy.  We  feel  that 
fanners  will  be  in  a  stronger  position 
when  they  win  this  fight  than  if  they 
had  been  helped  by  the  politicians.  When 
this  is  over  farmers,  everywhere,  will 
take  heart  to  put  up  a  better  fight  against 
forms  of  injustice  which  they  have  long 
recognized.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the 
politicians  are  beginning  to  take  notice. 
They  see  what  is  coming  and  intend  to 
be  ready.  The  Oneida  Post,  in  a  strong 
editorial  on  “Governor  Worship,”  prints 
this: 

But,  if  Governor  Hughes  is  so  strenuous 
about  the  competency  of  his  public  officials, 
why  does  he  hesitate  in  other  public  mat¬ 
ters?  He  has  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Dawley,  Director  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes  in  this  State,  hut  he  has 
not  taken  steps  to  suspend  or  remove  him. 
Dawley  stands  charged  by  reputable  parties 
with  selling  as  registered  cattle  stock  that 
is  sworn  to  be  grades.  His  prominence  as 
a  State  official  has  served  Jo  commend  him 
to  persons  as  a  reliable  person,  but  the 
facts,  as  set  forth  by  a  leading  farm  jour¬ 
nal,  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  his  is  a  case  for  investigation. 
If  Governor  Hughes  is  so  strenuous  re¬ 
garding  the  efficiency  of  the  State  em¬ 
ployees,  why  does  he  contiuue  his  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Kelsey  and  let  Dawley  go?  If 
Dawley  is  as  crooked  as  he  Is  charged  with 
•  being,  his  retention  is  a  scandal  fully  as 
bad  as  any  discovered  by  Governor  Hughes 
in  the  famous  crusade  that  brought  him 
into  public  prominence.  In  the  case  or 

Dawley  the  cows  could  not  be  made  to  tit 
the  papers.  But  Governor  Hughes  sees  no 
impropriety  in  allowing  him  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  farmers’  institutes  of  the 
State. 

Superintendent  Kelsey  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  good  work,  has  made  his  record 
fit  the  laws  of  the  State,  has  permitted  no 
scandal  to  attach  to  the  position,  but  the 
Governor  seeks  his  scalp.  It  is  hardly  the 
square  deal  that  we  occasionally  hear  about. 
If  Governor  Hughes  is  infallible,  then  it  is 
proper  conscientiously  to  perform  the  duties 
of  an  office  so  important  as  that  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Insurance,  but  rather  it  is 
commendable  to  sell  scrub  cattle  for  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  to  secure  the  registration  of 
grades  as  pure  blooded  cattle  and  sell  to 
trustful  customers  whose  confidence  rests 
largely  in  the  official  position  of  the  seller, 
diseased  cattle  that  infect  and  kill  off  the 
cows  the  buyer  had  to  start  with.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  hardly  appeals  to  the 
thoughtful  as  a  proper  subject  for  worship, 
lie  has  shown  a  disposition  of  arbitrary 
persecution  in  the  case  of  Kelsey  that  even 
the  State  Senate  could  not  endorse,  and  in 
the  case  of  Dawley  has  shown  a  leniency 
that  does  not  commend  him  to  the  farmer 
who  values  his  cows.  Governor  Hughes 
should  square  up  a  little  .  Get  after  Daw¬ 
ley  and  investigate  him  a  little.  See  if  he 
is  crooked.  See  if  Dawley  in  his  dealings 
will  measure  up  to  the  high  ideals  that 
Governor  Hughes  and  his  admirers  point  to 
as  their  ideals.  Dawley  may  not  be  bad, 
but  with  the  specifications  so  clearly  drawn 
it  should  be  a  pleasure  for  Governor 
Hughes  to  have  his  case  looked  up. 

Now  that  Fleming  has  finished  with 
his  nine  months  investigation  of  Mr.  Kel¬ 
sey  he  might  be  given  another  year’s  job 
by  going  after  Dawley,  the  Jersey  cow  man, 
and  see  if  lie  is  the  same  as  Dawley,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Farmers’  Institutes  in  New  York 
State.  Fleming  would  apparently  take  the 
proper  cue,  and  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  doing  it  would  exonerate  Dawley  if  the 
Governor  desired  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  popular  idols  should  be  thrown 
down,  but  it  seems  that  just  at  present  the 
worship  of  the  Governor  is  a  little  jarred. 


Oil  Cooled  Gasoline  Engine. 

G.  A.  8.,  Maryland. — I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  with  much  interest  the  articles  on  anti¬ 
freezing  mixtures  for  cooling  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  I  note  that  in  your  first  article 
you  suggested  the  use  of  oil.  Will  oil  be 
satisfactory,  and  is  there  any  danger  of 
fire  if  oil  should  become  overheated?  We 
have  a  six  horse-power  engine  which  has 
had  the  water  jacket  cracked  by  freezing, 
and  we  believe  the  oil  would  answer  our 
purpose  better  than  other  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  water,  as  we  believe  the  water  in  time 
will  rust  out  cracks  and  cause  a  leak, 
while  the  oil  would  seem  to  help  this  trou¬ 
ble. 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  oil  can  be 
used  as  a  cooling  medium  in  an  engine 
not  specially*  designed  for  this  purpose, 
at  least  any  but  the  smaller  types  which 
are  run  during  but  short  intervals  at  a 
time.  As  the  specific  heat  of  the  oil  is 


much  lower  than  that  of  water  the  rate 
at  which  it  must  circulate  through  the 
jacket  must  be  more  rapid  in  order  to 
carry  oft'-tye  same  amount  of  heat,  and 
those  Who  have  used  oil  with  perfect 
satisfaction  in  their  engines  provide 
them  with  force  feeds  rather  than  de¬ 
pending  upon  difference  in  temperature 
only  to  maintain  the  circulation.  The 
oil  does  not  vaporize  at  nearly  so  low  a 
temperature  as  does  water,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  lie  closer  to  the  metal  sur¬ 
face  and  take  the  heat  better  when  the 
engine  is  working  hard,  -  because  with 
heavy  work,  in  water-cooled  engines, 
the  tendency  is  for  steam  to  form  next 
to  the  most  highly  heated  surface,  and 
this,  being  a  poor  conductor,  lessens  the 
rate  at  which  the  heat  can  be  carried 
away.  1  he  “Zero  Black  Oil,”  which  is 
the  brand  used  for  this  purpose,  does 
not  boil  at  a  temperature  much  under 
500°  F.,  while  water  boils  at  212°  F. 
with  ordinary  air  pressure,  so  that 
while  there  can  be  more  difference  of 
temperature  to  produce  circulation  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  oil  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  flow  as  freely  as  does 
the  water.  With  a  six  horse-power  en¬ 
gine  designed  specially  for  cooling  with 
water  the  prospects  for  a  successful  use 
of  oil  as  a  substitute  are  very  doubtful. 
We  should  hardly  expect  success  to  at¬ 
tend  the  substitution.  f.  h.  king. 

.  Worms ;  Eye  Disease. 

1.  I  have  some  hogs  that  I  know  are 
troubled  with  worms,  what  must  I  do  for 
them?  2.  I  have  a  filly  five  years  old 
that  has  weak  eyes.  A  full  sister  one  year 
older  has  gone  entirely  blind  but  the 
younger  has  only  one  eye  that  shows  any 
indication  of  trouble  yet.  When  the  moon 
is  full  her  ^ye  is  of  a  milky  color,  but 
later  clears  up,  almost  as  clear  as  the  good 
eye.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  for 

e.  s. 

1.  Dissolve  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  in  warm  water  and  add  to  the 
slop  for  200  pigs.  Repeat  five  days  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  again  as  required  should  worms 
show  up  later  on.  Turpentine  in  the  slop 
at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  for  each 
80  pounds  live  weight  is  fairly  effective 
for  worms  of  hogs  if  given  three  or  four 
days  in  succession  for  several  weeks.  2. 
The  moon  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  I 
this  disease,  which  is  properly  known  as 
“periodic  ophthalmia”  (commonly  called 
“moon  blindness”).  It  is  incurable  and 
hereditary  so  that  affected  animals  should 
not  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  and  were 
all  such  horses  retired  from  breeding  the 
disease  would  soon  become  rare. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Good  Roofs  Wanted. — Please  keep  up 
the  quest  for  a  satisfactory  roof  for  farm 
and  other  buildings.  The  roof  is  the  vital 
point  in  all  buildings;  yet  at  present 
seems  most  expensive,  least  understood  and 
most  unsatisfactory.  I  read  all  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  consequently  caught  sight  in  an 
obscure  corner,  small  print,  of  what  the 
man  who  keeps  dry  under  a  plaster  roof 
that  has  done  duty  for  57  years,  has  to 
say  about  it.  I  know  of  four  Corinthian 
columns  built  of  broken  bricks  and  plas¬ 
tered  with  stone  lime  and  coarse  sand 
that  have  done  duty  for  near  a  century, 
exposed  to  every  storm,  still  unscathed. 
But  what  we  want  for  our  farm  buildings 
is  a  roof  with  a  fall  of  not  more  than  one 
inch  to  the  foot,  light  enough  for  careful 
framing  with  ordinary  materials,  durable 
as  tlie  building,  proof  against  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  weather,  and  fireproof;  cheap, 
and  that  can  be  put  on  by  a  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  We  of  the  farm  want  more 
and  better  buildings.  We  want  them  to 
shelter  our  stock,  save  the  manure  better 
and  save  the  feed  in  better  condition,  also 
to  shelter  our  farm  tools  and  machinery ; 
tobacco  barns,  fruit  packing  houses  and  fruit 
storing  houses.  If  we  had  better  and 
more  durable  roofs  we  would  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  sightly  farm  buildings,  and 
this  would  add  to  the  comforts  and  profits 
of  farm  life,  and  farm  life  is  the  only  life 
worth  living  in  this  materialistic  age.  He 
is  the  only  free  man ;  others  are  boss  or 
laborer.  j.  a.  m. 

Kentucky. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Bee-Keepers’  Association  wilf 
be  held  at  Hartford,  Thursday,  April  9, 
Jewell  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  for  the 
election  of  officers,  etc.  Excellent  speakers 
will  be  on  hand,  and  the  matter  of  holding 
a  Fall  fair  on  a  large  scale  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  Connecticut  statute,  will  be 
discussed,  which  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  honey  industry. 

.T.  ARTHUR  SMITH, 

Hartford,  Connecticut.  Secretary. 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


and 

Youth’s 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 

Men’s 

and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10=9°  to  18=99 
Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  Big  Value 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value. 
We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  suits, 
and  we  have  testimonials  from  satisfied 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Write  for  samples  and  catalog. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DHOW*  I  IVOR 


The  Drown  Iron  Cow  Stall 

All  the  rufte.  Bent,  in  the  world.  Used 
Iti  the  FINKST  state,  government  and 
private  dairy  barns  in  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  beautiful  circular  to  KING  A*  WALKER 
CO.,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Dept.  N. 


Jarvis’s  Spraying  Compound 

for  SAjSf  JOSK  SCALE. 

We  make  and  have  this  compound  for  sale  and  will 
sell  it  to  tlie  consumer  for  the  following  prices  f.o.b. 
Manchester,  Conn.,  CASH  to  accompany  order: — 
In  bbls.  containing  50  gallons,  3<)c.  per  gal. 
Less  than  bbl.  and  more  than  5  gal.,  40c.  per  gal. 
Five  gallon  lots  and  less,  oOc.  per  gal. 

Order  your  supply  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROliERTSON  CO.. 
(Dept.  K.)  Manchester,  Conn. 


Keeps  Night’s  Milk 
lor 

Morning  Delivery 

The  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  takes  the  place  _ 
of  both  strainer  and 
cooler — cools  milk  more 
thoroughly  thqn  any 
other  method  and  also 
aerates  It— absolutely  re- 
■  moves  the  "cowy  ”  taint  and  animal  heat. 
Aerating  Is  as  necessary  as  cooling  and  the 


Champion 


Buy  in  New  York 

The  Way  “Our  Folks ”  Buy 
Over  75,000 Reliable  Articles 

Shown  In  This 
.700 -Pago 


o 


riohut  in  quality  loyvist  in  p*»u 

WHITE.VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  _ 

T*C  OLOtIT  I  Illustrated 

«UJt  PAM*  MOUSI  ■  -  _ 

“  iBook 

( Wholesale 
Prices 
on  Small  or 
Large 
Quantities 

I  Just  write  a  postal 
I  to  us — the  Oldest  Mail- 
I  Order  House  in  Amer- 
I  ica — so  we  can  send 
“you  Free  this  Catalog 
No.  9-1,  that  costs  ns  $1  to  print — showing  practically 
every  rcliahlo  article  you  uoed  for  home  or  shop,  including 
Watches,  Jewelry,  tools.  Hardware.  Implements,  Huns, 
Traps,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Vehicles,  Pumps,  Roots, 
Shoes,  Builders’  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  Blacksmitliing 
Tools  and  .Materials,  Metal  and  other  Keeling,  Hobc,  Pipe  & 
Fittings,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Rope,  Bells,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Washing  Machines  &  Thousands  of  other  Reliable  Articles. 

You'll  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  Free  to  our  customers.  Also  our 
grocery  list  of  guarantood  Food  Products  saves  you 
one-third.  One  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money- 
[  saving  information.  Write  us  today.  We  guarantee 
I  satisfaction  or  money  refundod.  Wo  guarantee  safe 
I  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  Wo  refer  to  any  publisher 
tor  banker  anywhere  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility. 

I  White,  Van  Claim  6  Co.,  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 
^Oldest  Mail-Order  House  in  America.  Est.  1816 U 


BLIZZARD 


I  The  i 


Wa 

grow  them 
by  tho  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mail  ins: 
expense  6  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post¬ 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  free.'. 
[Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, lowa.^ 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills,  and  Wheat  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 
Southport,  Connecticut 


Milk  Cooler  Aerator 

cools,  strains  and  aerates  milk  in  one  operation 
—keeps  milk  24  to  4s  hours  longer  than  any 
other  method  of  cooling.  Sent  free  on  trial. 
Catalog  Free — Write  to-day. 

CHAMPION  MILK COOLER  CO*  11th  St.,  Portland,  Ji.Y. 


Mend  Your  Own 

HARNESS 

Put  the  money  you  would 
pay  the  repairman  in  your 
own.  pocket  and  use  Myers 
Lock  Stitch  Awl  in¬ 
stead.  It  stitches 
like  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  will 
mend  harness, 
saddles, 
fur  coats, 
£>s.  rob  es, 
shoes, 

make  X  wr 

money.  One  agent  sold  iro  \  ^ 
in4days.  Write  for  booklctN  V  \  i 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO.  X, 

6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


gloves,  can 
vas,  carpets 
etc.  Something 
you  and  your 
neighbors  need 
every  dav  and  costs 
only  $1.00  prepaid 
cansecurethe  age  ncy i n 
your  locality  and 


You 


Newton’s 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure  *,  <!0 

mi _ 1-T,  rtVT'n  f  or  tboco 


$1.00 

_ _ _  — - - per  ran. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  these  diseases. 
Originated  by  qualified  veterinarians,  and 
highly  recommended  by  horse  owners.  We 
also  make  a  50  cent  can  for  Colds,  Acute 

- Cough,  Distemper,  Worm  tx- 

peller,  and  which  is  a  grand 
_  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

L  TO  HEAVES  rundown.  This  size  can  does 


."Guaranteed  not  contain  sufficient 

quantity  to  cure 
„  heaves.  At  dealers 

or  direct  ,  mail  or 
5  express  pre-^ 

paid .  Send  for, 
booklet. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co..  Toledo,  0. 


.  REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

.  One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  ami  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO.  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH  WESTERN  LINE, to  San  Francisco. Los 
Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points.  Daily 
and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping 
cars.  Double  berth  only  $7.00. through  from  Chicago. 
For  full  particulars,  write  S.  A.  HUTCHISON, 
Manager.,  Tourist  Dept.,  212  Clark  St.„0hiengo,  Ill. 


-  We  Want  to  Tell  You  About  This  Simple 
Powerful  Gasoline  Engine  Before  You  Buy 

It’s  an  engine  that’s  all  service,  built  for  people  who 
don’t  want  to  be  bothered  “coaxing”  their  engines  to  run. 

It’s  the  result  of  many  years’  experience  in  engine  building 
—so  simple  and  positive  it  cannot  give  you  trouble.  Write 
for  book  and  let  us  show  you  why 


gasoline  engine  is  the  engine  for  you.  We’ll  show  you  why 
It  is  so  powerful,  why  it  uses  so  little  fuel,  why  it  is  so 
durable  and  runs  so  smoothly  and  dependably  In  all 
weathers.  It’s  a  power  for  a  hundred  jobs.  We  build  station¬ 
ary,  portable  and  semi-portable  types  engines.  Saw  rigs  and 
pumping  plants  a  specialty.  2%  to  60-H.  P.  A  postal  brings 
our  fine,  large  Badger  Catalog.  Write  for  it  now. 

THEC.  P.  <&  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

- - - - - " - 1 - liTTT—— ■  iiiwiiiibii  n  i -  --- 


The  BADGER 


becomes  a  certainty  when  the  Hallock  Weeder  is  used  on  growing  rowed  crops, 
Destroys  weeds  ;  prevents  washing  of  the  soil ;  conserves  moisture.  The 


Hallock  Weeder  and  Shallow  Cultivator 


Works  four  to  eight  rows  at  one  operation. 
Seven  and  one-half  foot  size  for  one  horso 
(see  cut),  twelve  foot  size  for  two. 
Sulky  attachment  quickly  converts 
Hfew  either  tool  to  a  perfect  ruling  cult  i- 
IBm.  vator.  Seeder  attaelunentfor  clover 
and  other  grasses. 

- Write  tor  illustrated  book  showing 

actual useof  Hallock  Weeder  and 
Shallow  Cultivator  in  different 
-  ■  crops.  Many  good  suggestions 
B  about  cultivation. 

H  fSB  KEYSTONE  FAKM  MACHINE  CO., 
jgllfap'  1202  North  Beaver  St..  York,  Pa. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Broken  Wind. 

What  would  be  good  for  a  horse  with 
thick  wind,  not  bad.  but  troublesome  after 
drinking?  Ilorse  is  nine  years  old. 

Pennsylvania.  z.  s. 

Wet  all  food ;  give  no  hay  at  noon ; 
rest  the  horse  twice  the  usual  time  after 
a  meal  and  before  working.  Feed  bright 
oat  straw  in  Winter  and  grass  alone  in 
Summer.  If  necessary  when  these  plans 
have  been  adopted  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  in  the  feed  until  the  symptoms 
greatly  abate,  then  gradually  lessen  the 
dose,  and  when  possible  let  the  horse  do 
without;  but  do  not  stop  the  medicine  sud¬ 
denly.  This  treatment  is  for  “heaves” 
often  called  “broken’’  or  “thick”  wind. 

Scours  in  Heifer. 

I  had  a  yearling  heifer  die  this  Winter 
with  scours.  I  gave  her  everything  that 
I  could  hear  of,  but  nothing  would  do  her 
any  good,  and  now  I  have  another  the  same 
way.  Can  you  tell  me  any  remedy  and  the 
cause?  Some  people  say  to  give  laudanum. 
Would  it  hurt  her?  M.  a.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

The  first  step  in  such  cases  should  be  to 
discover  and  remove  the  -  cause  of  the 
scouring.  This  may  be  moldy,  fermented, 
sour,  spoiled  or  coarse,  weathered,  inmitri- 
tious  food,  or  contaminated  drinkng  water. 
Then  the  animal  should  have  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil  in  milk  to  clear  away  the 
irritants  from  the  intestinal  tract,  after 
which  mix  in  each  pint  or  pound  of  skim- 
milk  fed  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
half  an  ounce  of  formaldehyde  in  15% 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  to  be  kept  in  an 
amber  colored  bottle  to  prevent  chemical 
changes.  Teaspoonful  doses  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  given  two  or  three 
times  daily  on  the  tongue,  and  washed  down 
with  milk,  is  a  fine  mixture  for  this  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  dose  may  be  increased  for 
older  animals.  Clean  up,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the'  places  where  cattle  and 
calves  have  been  kept  and  see  that  they 
are  perfectly  ventilated  and  well  sun- 
lighted.  Laudanum  is  useful,  but  is  best 
prescribed  by  the  veterinarian. 

Lame  Hog. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  pig’s  legs?  They  are  stiff,  and  he 
walks  with  difficulty.  Small  lumps  have 
come  near  the  joints  of  his  hind  legs,  and 
appear  to  be  sore.  He  is  kept  on  a  plank 
floor  and  has  not  been  overfed ;  is  about 
six  months  old.  What  would  cure  him  of 
this  trouble?  K.  x.  L. 

The  bog  may  have  rickets  but  several 
different  troubles  (including  rheumatism 
and  tuberculosis),  may  cause  similar 
symptoms.  Turn  the  hog  outdoors  to  live 
a  natural  life  except  in  stormy  wet 
weather.  Feed  him  on  slop  made  of  mid¬ 
dlings  or  shorts,  ground  screened  oats  or 
barley;  bran  and  flaxseed  meal,  and  add 
lime  water  freely  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Hub  the  affected  parts  of  the  joints 
with  iodine  ointment  three  times  a  week. 

Cribbing  or  Wind-Sucking. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  can  be  done  for 
a  young  horse  that  is  acquiring  the  habit 
of  cribbing?  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
the  treatment?  L.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  horse 
that  is  a  “wind-sucker?”  Is  wind  sucking 
a  disease  or  a  habit?  What  is  the  cause 
of  it?  Is  there  any  way  of  curing  a  horse 
so  afflicted?  G.  d.  w. 

New  York. 

Wind-sucking  is  associated  with  “crib¬ 
bing.”  and  is  a  habit  learned  by  imitation 
or  induced  usually  by  irritation  of  teething. 

A  tendency  to  the  habit  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  transmitted  by  affected  sire  or 
dam.  This  is  questionable.  There  is  no 
cure  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  but  the 
habit  may  be  discouraged  by  keeping  the 
animal  in  a  box  stall  from  which  every¬ 
thing  has  been  removed  upon  which  the 
teeth  or  chin  could  be  fixed  or  rested  to 
perform  the  act.  Ill-tasting  liquid  or  salve 
(aloes)  may  be  smeared  upon  things  used 
by  the  horse  in  wind-sucking  or  cribbing. 

Knuckling  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  that  will  be  a  year  old 
In  March  and  knuckled  in  hind  pasterns 
about  two  months  ago.  I  have  bandaged 
and  tried  various  remedies  blit  she  does  not 
seem  to  get  any  better.  Please  give  me  a 
remedy  if  you  can.  or  what  do  you  think 
of  it?  She  lost  her  appetite  and  is  thin  in 
flesh  since  she  became  knuckled,  s.  b.  a. 
Kentucky. 

Commence  feeding  her  generously  upon 
oats  and  bran  along  with  the  best  of  hay, 
to  encourage  development  of  muscles,  and 
if  she  picks  up  and  becomes  strong  in  this 
way  it  will  be  apt  to  help  the  weak  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  tendons  and  joints.  As  she 
probably  has  worms  treat  her  for  them 


by  mixing  in  the  feed  night  and  morning 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  ground 
gentian  root  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  Con¬ 
tinue  for  10  days ;  then  skip  10  days  and 
repeat  the  treatment  It  may  be  possible 
to  have  boots  and  braces  made  to  prevent 
the  knuckling.  Otherwise  the  usual  treat¬ 
ment  is  hand  rubbing  two  or  three  times 
daily  and  stimulating  parts  with  druggist’s 
soap  liniment  well  rubbed  in.  If  these 
measures  fail  then  blistering  the  cords  or 
having  them  operated  upon  by  an  expert 
veterinarian  is  the  only  recourse. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


SERUM  TREATMENT  FOR  ABORTION. 

The  treatment  for  abortion  from  Dr. 
Roberts  is  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Roberts  myself  about  the 
matter,  and  first  he  said  be  sure  and  do 
everything  according  to  directions.  A  few 
more  cows  may  abort  after  you  have 
started  the  treatment  because  they  are  af¬ 
fected  already,  but  after  that  our  cows  all 
dropped  strong  healthy  calves  and  were 
healthier,  gave  more  and  better  milk  and 
our  average  income  per  cow  was  .$12  more 
this  year  than  the  year  the  cows  aborted. 
Our  cows,  12  out  of  16,  had  aborted  and 
all  were  cured.  j.  bauernfeind. 

Wisconsin. 

After  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  get  rid 
of  the  disease  in  our  herd,  all  without 
success,  we  began  to  use  the  serum,  and 
the  first  trial  proved  its  merits  beyond 
question.  Like  many  other  farmers,  the 
question  of  finances  was  an  Important  fac¬ 
tor,  especially  as  our  cows  had  brought 
poor  returns  for  so  long  a  time,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  treated  the  whole  herd. 
A  year  ago  last  August  we  began  to  treat 
rhe  whole  herd  and  with  the  best  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  the  best  investment  we  ever 
made.  Although  six  of  our  cows  were 
springing  prematurely  at  the  time,  every 
one  got  back  to  normal  conditions,  and 
brought  strong  healthy  calves,  an<r  our  cows 
have  been  healthy  and  doing  very  well 
ever  since.  Do  not  waste  time  treating 
only  the  sick  ones,  for  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  conta¬ 
gious.  J.  W.  TRACY. 

Wisconsin. 

I  can  recommend  the  serum  treatment ; 
I  gave.it  a  thorough  test  in  my  herd  of 
cows  with  complete  success,  and  firmly 
believe  it  does  all  Dr.  Roberts  claims  for 
it.  iPy  herd  was  badly  infected  with  that 
dread  scourge,  abortion.  I  had  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  combaf  ing  the  disease 
without  success.  In  fact  I  was  seriously 
thinking  of  disposing  of  my  entire  herd  on 
that  account..  I  lost  but  one  calf  in 
1007,  after  commencing  treatment,  whereas 
in  1906  I  lost  12  calves.  I  consider  this 
treatment  a  great  boon  to  dairymen,  as 
well  as  its  far-reaching  effects  considering 
healthy  cows  give  better  and  more  milk. 

Illinois.  chas.  oldfield. 


A  Widow’s  Will. 

Is  a  widow’s  will  that  gives  her  entire 
property  to  a  friend,  cutting  off  her  child¬ 
ren,  valid  in  Connecticut?  Some  claim  that 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  must  be  left  to  all 
the  children.  Is  this  so?  reader. 

The  law  permits  a  person  to  give,  be¬ 
queath  or  devise  his  property  as  he  wishes. 
The  most  notable  exceptions  are  that  In 
some  States  a  person  may  not  give  over 
one-half  to  charity,  also  that  a  married 
man  cannot  deprive  his  wife  of  her  dower 
interest  in  his  property.  It  is  usual  to  give 
$1  to  all  the  children,  but  even  this  Is  not 
necessary.  We  add.  however,  that  if  the 
will  is  clearly  unfair  courts  will  often  do 
all  they  can  to  reject  it  on  other  grounds. 
We  strongly  advise  our  clients  to  see  that 
their  wills  are  fair  and  just,  as  an  unjust 
will  is  a  serious  blot  on  the  memory  of  any 
good  person. 

Destroying  Garlic. — If  G.  M.  C.,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.,  on  page  144,  will  turn  his  cows 
on  that  Blue  grass  containing  garlic  as 
soon  as  they  are  milked,  and  get  them  off  ■ 
say  five  hours  before  milking,  they  will 
have  mrated  their  system  so  no  effect  of 
garlic  can  be  detected.  I  have  done  it  often. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  e.  s  m. 

Kansas  Alfalfa  —I  have  just  returned 
from  sunny  Kansas,  the  great  Alfalfa 
State,  where  they  cut  four  and  five  crops  a 
season  on  the  sub-irrigated  lands.  I  have 
one  piece  of  85  acres  that  had  five  crops 
on  it  last  year,  and  it  would  do  you  good 
to  see  it,  for  it  is  as  green  as  grass  i,n 
the  Spring.  It  cures  in  one  day  as  they 
have  no  night  dews  and  the  stacks  are  a 
sight  to  see.  In  Illinois  the  Alfalfa  gets 
dark  like  cured  clover.  In  the  irrigated 
land  we  raise  the  sugar  beets,  as  it  pays 
better,  but  on  the  sub-irrigated  land  we 
raise  Alfalfa,  as  we  do  not  have  to  take 
it  to  town;  the  cattle  men  drive  out  the 
stock  and  feed.  The  sugar  beet  factories 
contract  for  the  beets  and  do  all  the  work 
except  taking  to  the  market,  so  there  is  a 
good  profit.  w<  B.  Ni 

Peoria,  Ill. 
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Spavin 
or  Splinl* 

Slo  js^iv’s 

L/iiviiTveivt 


is  unsurpassed 
II  penelrates  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  little  rubbing  -  ana 
does  no!  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  anhsepMc  remedy  for  thrush, 
fishula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE  25*.  50 ^  6  3>  1.00 

SloanVTreahse  on  Horses.  CaHlfc.Hoqs  and  Poultry" 
Sen!  Free 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Moss.,  U.  5.  A. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Finest  workmanship  and 
material 

Strong,  rigid  and  durable 
Simplest  and  most 
practical 

Fully  Guaranteed 
Liberal  discount  on 
EARLY  Orders— write 
NOW  for  Special  Offer 

Creamery  Package MfgCo. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  StM  Lines vi He,  Pa.,  U.S.A, 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  R0UND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  In  ventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bll,  COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Medal  and  highest  award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

conomj  Silos  are  best  because: 

The  doors  are  continuous,  easily 
pened,  without  clumsy  fastenings. 
The  hoops  are  strong,  well  support- 
d,  and  form  a  safe  iron  ladder. 

The  Silo  is  air  tight  all  over,  keeps  the 
nsilage  absolutely  sweet.  Easy  to  put  op, 
illy  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
atalogue  with  experience  of  ueers. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box  38]  Frederick,  Md. 


HAVE!  YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
in  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven’t 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor's; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us,  simply  say. 

Mail  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE 

The  engine  with  an 
OJJTSIDE  IGNITER 

■Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  Si.,  Boston 
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_ ^  HARVESTER?^. 

NOT  WHY  NOT?  ^7^ 


IT  enables  you  to  get  every  particle 
of  butter  fat  from  the  milk.  You 
can’t  get  it  by  hand  skimming. 

You  will  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet 
skim-milk  for  calves  and  pigs — a  most 
excellent  feed.  When  you  skim  by  hand, 
the  milk  is  cold  and  stale. 

It  saves  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  drudgery  a  cream  harvester  will 
save  if  you  have  never  used  one. 

You  want  your  dairy  products  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
cream  harvester  users  who  make  the 
prize  products.  That’s  another  good 
reason  why  you  should  use  one. 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  offers  you  a  choice  of 
two  of  the  best  machines  manufactured. 

The  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  machine 
and  the  Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive  ma 
chine,  are  both  simple,  clean  skimmers 


easy  running,  easily  cleaned  and  are 
built  to  cause  the  least  possible  trouble 
in  operation. 

You  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best  separator  you  can  buy.  The 
I.  H.  C.  cream  harvesters  are  designed 
and  manufactured  to  be  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  working  machines  as  possible. 

Both  have  stood  the  hardest  tests 
ever  given  any  cream  separator.  Every 
machine  is  given  a  thorough  factory  test 
before  it  goes  out.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  your  getting  an  I.  H.  C.  cream 
harvester  that  is  not  right  working. 

International  local  agents  can  supply 
you  with  catalogs,  hangers  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  Call  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  them,  or  write  the  Home  Office. 
You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  copy 
of  booklet  on  the  “Development  of  the 
Cream  Separator”  which  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company  ol  America,  Chicago, U.S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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PORTABLE  HOG  HOUSES. 

Bulletin  No.  153  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Madison)  gives  a 
good  discussion  of  portable  houses  for 
hogs.  It  is  well  known  that  a  good 


TIIE  “A"  PORTABLE  IIOGIIOUSE. 

many  hog  raisers  prefer  to  have  the 
breeding  sows  scattered  about  in  in¬ 
dividual  portable  houses  which  can  be 
moved  here  and  there.  Such  a  house  is 
shown  above  with  frame  below.  This 


house  is  floored,  8x8  feet,  and  there 
are  three  stringers  eight  feet  long  which 
serve  as  runners  for  moving  the  house.' 
The  pictures  show  how  the  house  is 
made. 


trate  of  potash  contains  both  potash 
and  nitrogen  it  is  better  for  corn,  still 
it  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer,  since  it 
does  not  contain  any  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  not  probable  that  you  can  buy  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  cheap  enough  to  use  or 
corn.  Figure  on  it,  as  given  back  on 
page  99.  You  will  see  that  the  905 
pounds  of  potash  in  the  ton  of  nitrate 
will  cost  about  $40  in  the  form  of  mu¬ 
riate,  while  the  254  pounds  of  nitrogen 
will  cost  $45  more  if  you  buy  it  in  ni¬ 
trate.  Now  what  can  you  buy  nitrate 
of  potash,  guaranteed,  for?  That  is 
the  best  way  to  figure  it  out.  We  would 
rather  use  dried  blood  or  tankage  and 
muriate  of  potash  for  the  corn. 


Concrete  Floors. 

R.  IF.  J.,  Northboro ,  Mass. — Can  you  tell 
me  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  lay 
a  concrete  floor  on  wooden  sleepers,  using 
the  wire  reinforcing  made  for  the  same 
purpose  when  steel  I  beams  are  used?  Is 
concrete  satisfactory  for  stable  floor?  Is 
there  any  better  way  of  making  a  water¬ 
tight  floor  in  stable  where  basement  is  to 
be  used  for  storage? 

A  ns. — There  is  no  way  so  good  to 
construct  a  floor,  for  the  purpose  named, 
as  of  concrete,  with  the  wire  rein¬ 
forcing.  When  wood  is  used,  for  such 
a  stable  floor,  it  will  swell  from  the 
liquid  excrement,  often  leak,  and  at 
best  is  not  durable.  The  wire  must  be 
strong  and  properly  placed,  and  the 
beams  heavy  enough  to  support  the 
greater  weight  of  the  concrete.  Before 
putting  in  such  floor  I  would  advise 
consulting  with  some  one  who  has  prac¬ 
tical  working  knowledge  of  these  ma¬ 
terials.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Get  This  Best  Fact ory-to- You  Offer 


Ever  Made — Lowest  of  All  Prices  and 

Freight  Prepaid  on 

B-B  Rubber 


Roofing 


Here  is  the  most  extraordinary  Special  Price 
Proposition  ever  made  on  guaranteed,  first-quality 
roofing.  We  know  that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog 
House,  or  anybody  else  can  meet  these  bottom 
Factory  Prices  because  we  are  the  only  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high-grade  roofing  selling  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale  factory  prices — freight  prepaid. 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  below,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes  all 
Freight  Charges,  and  that  price  is  the.  actual 
cost  to  you  of  genuine  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid 
down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Every  roll  of  long-lasting  “B-B”  Roofing ... 
carries  our  absolute  guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable.  It’s  made  of  long 
fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in  Asphalt  by  special  B.  B.  Process,  heavily  coated  both.sides.  with 
Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as 
shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  Us  First  For  Three  Free  Samples  To  Test— and  Booklet 

Get  our  free  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  “B-B"  Roofing.  Then  put  "B-B” 
to  any  conceivable  test  to  prove  positively  that  it  has  every  one  of  the  good  points  we  claim  for 
it.  No  use  to  be  wasting  money  on  high-priced  roofing  when,  without  spending  a  cent,  you  can 
prove  the  complete  superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B"  Rubber  Roofing.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  East  of  Missouri  River  and  North  of  the  South  line  of  Tennessee.  If  you  live 
Cement  and  Special  Roof-^^g*.  beyond,  we  pay  freights  that 

ing  Nails  inclosed  in  Longest  Guarantee  and 

Prompt,  Sale  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
order  from  this  advertisement 
on  our  guarantee  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 
This  remarkable  low-price 
offer  may  never  appear  again. 

Take  advantage  of  it  and 
write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese 
Bros.  Co. 
RoofUng  Dept.  11. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Lowest  Factory  Price  —  Freight  Prepaid 
Per  35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply,  $1.35 

Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.- 2-Ply,  1.85 
Per  55-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply,  2.25  \ 

Order  today,  or  Write  (or  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  on 

“B-B”  Rubber  Roofing 


Free 


6000 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 

FfiR  A|  C  ln  Fourteen  States. 
TUB  OMLL  “Str out’s  List  19,” 
the  largest  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm  bargains, 
with  reliable  information  of  farming  localities, 
ever  issued,  including  Bond  good  for  R.  R.  Fare, 
mailed  FREE.  Dept.  43,  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CORN  Y™low'l)entea(Tested  SeedL 
BINDER  TWINE,  S’ic.  pound.  Samples  and 
catalog  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose.  Ohio. 

POTATO  We  sell  a  Good  Crate  the  cheapest, 
__  in  the  shook  or  nailed. 

GKA  1  La  The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.,<BJ  Linesville,  Pa. 


CHEESE  AND  CREAMERY  REPORT. 

The  following  report  of  Hannibal 
Cheese  Factory  and  Creamery  for  the 
year  1907  is  made  public:  Number 
pounds  of  milk  received,  3,477,448 ; 
amount  of  money  paid  to  patrons, 
$45,243.29;  average  selling  price  of 
cheese,  12.85  cents  per  pound ;  average 
selling  price  of  butter,  30  cents  per 
pound;  number  pounds  of  milk  per 
pound  of  cheese,  9.14.  Average  net 
price  to  patrons  per  100  pounds  milk  for 
the  year,  $1.30.  This  is  an  average  in¬ 
crease  over  1906  of  about  17  cents  per 
pound  of  milk.  With  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  the  same  this  year  as 
last,  we  shall  he  able  to  increase  the 
price  of  milk  still  more,  as  we  are  put¬ 
ting  in  special  machinery  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  past  season  was  the  banner 
year  of  the  factory,  but  we  shall  aim  to 
pay  our  patrons  the  very  highest  pos¬ 
sible  prices  for  the  coming  season. 

E.  B.  TUCKER  AND  SON. 


NITRATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  POJASH. 

F.  IT.  P.,  Fishers  Ferry,  Pa. — Would  you 
give  me  a  full  explanation  regarding  the 
difference  between  nitrate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  potash?  Also  state  which  kind 
is  the  best  for  potatoes  and  corn,  and  also 
tomatoes. 

Ans. — Here  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  difference  in  plant  food  between 
nitrate  and  sulphate: 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen  Potash 

Nitrate  of  potash . 254  905 

Sulphate  of  potash .  0  1000 

Thus  the  nitrate  is  a  combination  of 
potash  and  nitrogen,  both  of  which  are 
needed  by  plants.  The  sulphate  com¬ 
bines  potash  and  sulphur — the  latter 
not  being  needed  in  most  soils,  and 
therefore  not  having  a  fertilizing  value. 
We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  pure  state.  They 
would  either  escape  as  gas  or  destroy 
the  plants  if  they  could  he  used  alone. 
They  are  used  in  chemical  combination 
with  other  substances.  The  element 
which  holds  another  element  in  this 
way  gives  a  certain  character  to  it.  For 
example,  common  salt  is  a  chloride — 
that  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and 
soda;  cooking  soda  is  soda  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  while  nitrate  of 
soda  is  the  soda  and  nitrogen.  As  ni- 


Bradley  Quality 


FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY,  Bradley’s  Fertilizers 
haye  enjoyed  the  unquestioned  reputation  of 
“The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Teiit.” 

This  reputation  of  Bradley  Quality  is  a  valuable 
part  of  our  invested  capital,  and  can  no  more  be 
sacrificed  without  financial  loss  than  to  allow  the 
efficiency  of  our  manufacturing  plant  to  become  im¬ 
paired.  Quality  is  a  tangible  asset  which  must  be 
kept  intact.  Our  guarantee  is  therefore  our  customers’ 
surety  and  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  a  selection 
of  our  brands 

For  Potatoes*  Bradley’s  Potato  Manure; 

—  i  Bradley’s  Complete; 

Bradley’s  Potato  Fertilizer. 

For  Hav:  Bradiey’s  complete  Manure  for 
—  njll  Top  Dressing;  Bradley’s  Seed¬ 
ing  Down  Manure;  •  Bradley’s 
Fine  Ground  Bone. 

Fot»  porn.  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure 
—  v/- — --  for  Corn  and  Grain; 

Bradley’s  Corn  Phosphate. 

Bradley’s  X  L  for  general  use 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.* 
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THE  HEN  ON  THE  FLAG. 

[A  request  has  been  made  for  the 
rhymes  which  were  first  read  at  a  poul¬ 
try  meeting  In  Providence,  It.  I.,  14  years 
ago.  Here  they  are.  1 

The  fierce  old  eagle  on  the  flag  has  had 
his  praises  sung 

By  poets  and  by  orators,  since  this  fair 
land  was  young. 

A  wicked,  hard  old  fighter  he,  but  in  our 
peaceful  day, 

A  weary  old  back  number  is  the  selfish 
bird  of  prey. 

Old  Uncle  Sam,  from  war’s  alarms,  may 
now  take  long  release, 

Beneath  his  vine  lie  now  has  time  to  ply 
the  arts  of  peace. 

Your  Uncle  needs  no  fighting  bird  out  in 
his  peaceful  pen. 

Far  better  let  the  eagle  go  and  raise  the 
Business  lien. 

The  eagle  and  the  old  war  flags,  with  faded 
stripes  and  stars, 

May  better  serve  as  memories  of  battle- 
painted  scars. 

Aye !  Let  them  serve  as  memories — a  heri¬ 
tage  of  fame 

That  generations  yet  unborn  may  in  all 
justice  claim. 

But,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the 
eagle  off  his  perch 

May  wisely  step;  and  when  with  care, 
Old  Uncle  Sam  shall  search, 

A  substitute.  I  nominate  our  friend.  The 
Business  lien. 

A  worthy  type  of  energy  and  skill  for  all 
time  men. 

Down  with  the  eagle  from  the  flag,  down 
with  his  motto— slay ! 

Up  lively,  with  The  Business  Hen  and 
make  that  motto  lay ! 

Far  better  is  the  cackle  when  an  honest 
egg  is  born 

Than  that  wild  eagle’s  screaming  when  a 
human  life  is  torn. 

Yes,  give  the  hen  a  roosting  place  above 
the  starry  flag. 

The  Business  lien!  Long  may  she  wave! 

The  country’s  pride  and  brag, 

And  bred  to  patriotism,  from  her  healthy 
eggs  we’ll  hatch 

The  spunk  to  keep  our  Yankee  land  still 

toeing  at  the  scratch. 

_ H.  w.  c. 

The  Curse  of  Pheasants. 

I  have  just  read  an  article,  “The  Curse 
of  Pheasants,”  by  J.  Q.  Wells,  on  page 
106,  and  will  say  it  beats  all  how  some  men 
act.  They  do  not  want*  any  birds  or  game 
in  the  country.  If  there  is  they  want  to 
pot  it  as  quick  as  they  can.  I  am  a  farmer 
and  a  sportsman.  I  love  to  shoot  and  fish 
when  I  can  get  time.  We  have  a  few 
pheasants  here ;  T  hope  they  will  become 
plentiful,  as  Mr.  Wells  claims  they  are  in 
his  county.  I  am  willing  to  allow  them 
all  the  grain  they  will  eat;  certainly  I 
would  rather  the  pheasants  would  have  it 
than  the  crows.  Crows  destroy  more  corn 
in  Cayuga  County  than  all  the  pheasants 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  hope  the 
Legislature  will  go  slow  in  making  it  law¬ 
ful  for  pheasants  to  be  shot  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  I  am  pleased  to  read  that  the  boy 
was  punished  for  shooting  the  pheasant; 
it  will  go  hard  with  anyone  I  catch  shoot¬ 
ing  them  out  of  season.  Undoubtedly  I  am 
not  the  only  farmer  in  the  State  who  is  a 
sportsman.  w.  H.  D. 

Auburn,  K  Y. 

Why  do  not  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
County  go  to  work  and  protect  their  farms? 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  court  in  the 
country  would  try  to  prevent  a  man  from 
protecting  his  premises  from  robbers,  either 
human  or  feathered.  It  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  that  a  man  has,  and  no  stat¬ 
ute  can  dpprive  him  of  it.  If  the  farmers 
would  unite  on  a  test  case  I  believe  that 
the  courts  would  sustain  them,  statute  or 
no  statute,  for  the  common  law  is  common 
sense.  In  some  States  there  is  a  close 
season  for  rabbits,  and  they  become  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  solely 
that  idle  fellows  with  gun  and  dogs  can 
have  what  they  call  sport.  In  States  where 
there  is  no  close  season  for  rabbits  it  has 
been  found  that  they  are  still  plentiful, 
and  need  no  protection.  In  some  parts  of 
New  England  we  hear  that  the  protected 
deer  are  becoming  a  nuisance  to  farmers. 
Years  ago  in  Virginia  they  tried  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  farmer  and  sheep  breeder  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  shot-gun  quarantine  against 
dogs  on  his  farm,  but  he  won  out,  as  the 
court  decided  that  he  had  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  farm  against  enemies  to  his  flock. 
Let  the  farmers  of  Ontario  chip  in  and  pro¬ 
tect  one  of  their  number  in  protecting  his 
farm,  and  I  beleve  that  the  matter  would 
be  settled.  Many  years  ago,  in  a  Maryland 
county,  the  fanners  wanted  to  stop  cattle 
from  running  at  large  on  the  roads,  and 
consulted  a  lawyer  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
law  should  be  enacted.  He  told  them  that 
there  was  no  statute  requiring  a  farmer  to 
fence  his  farm  in  that  county,  but  that  the  * 
common  law  doctrine,  that  every  man  is 
responsible  for  his  own  stock  and  not  for 
his  neighbor’s,  prevailed  there.  lie  advised 
them  to  leave  their  road  gates  open,  and  to 


arrest  all  cattle  trespassing  on  the  fields. 
They  did  so,  and  now  cattle  are  kept  off 
the  roads  there  without  any  statute.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  protect  his  premises 
from  wild  animals  that  destroy  his  crops. 
It  is  one  of  the  rights  that  no  sportsman 
statute  can  destroy.  w.  f.  massey. 

The  Hen’s  Roosting  Place. 

Will  Mr.  Cosgrove  give  his  opinion  as  to 
the  space  required  per  hen  for  roosts,  and 
how  far  apart  should  the  roosts  be?  Is 
six  inches  high  from  the  droppings  board 
sufficient.  s. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Six  inches  in  length  of  roost  will  ac¬ 
commodate  Leghorns  and  eight  inches  or 
7l/2  inches  will  answer  for  Wyandottes, 
Plj'rnouth  Rocks,  etc.  This  is  for  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  fowls  keep  much  warmer 
at  night  if  touching  each  other.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  they  should  not  be  required  to  roost 
so  close  together.  Roosts  should  be  15 
inches  apart,  and  at  least  a  foot  above 
the  droppings  board,  so  the  hens  can 
easily  pass  under  the  roosts. 

GKORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Improving  the  Poultry. 

What  is  the  number  of  eggs  usually  laid 
by  White  Leghorn  hens  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  where  they  have  not  been  selected 
by  trap  nests?  What  is  the  best  method 
for  fhe  general  farmer  to  improve  the  lay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  his  hens  without  the  use 
of  trap  nests.  G.  w.  s. 

South  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Part  of  the  question  I  cannot  answer, 
as  I  do  not  know  how  many  eggs  the 
average  hen  of  three  or  four  years  of 
age  will  produce,  but  we  have  found 
them  profitable  layers  at  five  years. 
Old  hens  are  not  as  profitable  as 
younger  hens  or  pullets,  because  of  the 
difficulty  to  persuade  them  they  should 
lay  in  November  and  December,  when 
prices  are  the  highest.  The  best  method 
for  the  average  farmer  to  select  his 
breeders  is  by  shape  and  vigor,  then  by 
familiarity  with  them  he  will  be  able  to 
find  out  those  who  are  “boarders”  and 
discard  them,  but  don’t  throw  out  a  hen 
in  the  Fall  because  she  looks  disreputa¬ 
ble.  She  is  probably  your  best  hen, 
and  her  continued  laying  may  have 
weakened  her  so  that  only  the  best  care  | 
will  save  her.  floyd  q.  white. 


Towne:  “So  you  were  in  London,  eh? 
How  did  you  find  the  weather  there?” 
Browne:  “I  didn’t  have  to  find  it.  It  j 
came  and  hunted  me  up,  and  surrounded  j 
me  in  chunks.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


Vicar:  “Well, 

Mr.  Stoggins,  bow  are 

you 

to-day  ?” 

Cobbler : 

“Very 

bad, 

sir.” 

Vicar:  “And  what 

is  the 

mat- 

ter?” 

Cobbler : 

“Ah,  sir, 

it’s  my 

legs. 

They  be  wonderful  bad  !”  Vicar ;  “Dear 
me !  How  long  have  you  been  like 
this?”  Cobbler:  ‘Why,  sir,  these  legs,  if 
you  believe  me,  I’ve  had  ’em  on  and  off 
for  the  last  thirty  years !” — Punch. 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 

KRESODlP 

NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


KRESO-DIP 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  Oily,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  ‘lemphis;  London,  Kng. ;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Syduey, 
N.S.W.jSt.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


One  Louse 


A  louse  is  small,  but  in  the 
wrong  place  it  makes  trouble. 
Keep  them  out  of  the  hennery  or 
there  is  misery  in  store  for  the 
hens  and  small  profit  for  you. 


Instant 
Louse  Killer 


puts  a  speedy  end  to  the  louse 
pest.  A  thorough  dusting  of 
roosts,  nests,  hidden  corners 
and  cracks  destroys  them 
utterly.  If  you  suspect  lice, 
try  it  before  they  become  a 
plague.  Instant  Louse  Killer 
is  the  formula  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D„  D.  V.  S. )  and  kills  lice 
on  stock,  ticks  on  sheep,  rose 
slugs,  cabbage  worms  and  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines.  It  is  also  a  reliable  dis¬ 
infectant  and  deodorizer. 
Comes  in  shaker-top  cans. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

1  lb.,  25c.  *|  Except  in  Canada 

3  1,  r  and  extreme 

lbs.,  Due.)  West  and  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon  we 
will  forward  l  lb.  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  tor  85  cents. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Dr.  HESS  O  CLARK 

ASHLAND.  OHIO 


StonJ  nnd  Write  Your  Name  VacfcEcte.Co" 

Start  right  for  greatest  Chicken  Profits  this  year  by  \  Rend  me  your  Chicken 
sending  us  your  name  and  address  now  on  this  Free  Coupon  or  on  a  Postal  \  Profits  Incubator  book 

for  our  great  Racine  Chicken  Profits  Incubator  Book.  You'll  say.  \  \  No.  87-FVoo  K 

thousands  of  others  say,  that  this  Is  the  most  helpful  and  practical  book  Jr  _  \  \ 

of  itskind  ever  published.-  Tells  all  about  latest  Improvements  in  \  Nome 

Chicken  Raising  methods  for  best  profits— and  about  \  . 

D  incubators  #  \\AddreG8 . 

l Bw Km  and  BroodersS±\*y$&  \^ity . 

Freight  Prepaid  Direct  to  You.  Racines  are  guaranteed  to  out-  Jj  A  Htate . 

hatch  any  other  incubator— proved  by  26  years  of  success— satisfaction  </  /  \ 

guaranteed  or  money  back.  We  give  you  the  most  liberal  and  square  <///  V 

deal,  and  Racines  will  make  you  most  successful.  Wo  ship  Racines  most  /•’/  \ 

promptly— ready  to  hatch  with.  Send  for  our  Free  Chicken  Frofits lueu-  J''/ 

bator  Book  No.  87  today.  It  will  show  you  how  Racines  Pay  Best.  % 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.  NW  /  mt  m  as 

|  Warehouses:  Detroit,  St.  l’aui,  Bulfalo,  Kansas  City.  | 


i  Good  for  One  Free  Book, “POULTRY  PROFITS’ 

I  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  ^4,  Fremont,  Nob.,  or  Dept*  44 , India napolls.lnd.  | 

QlCrn  Pleas0  send  Poultry  Profits  Book  that  tells  all  about  Raising  Poultry  for  Market 
and  Making  Moro  Egg  Money — all  about  the  famous  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and  how  it 
19  sold  on  unlimited  trial,  freight  paid,  under  5  years’  guarantee.  I  am  sin- 
ailfj  cerely  interested  and  not  writing  merely  out  of  curiosity.  I  want  you  to  tell  mo  how  to 
J  |y|  «|  j|  ma^°  tk®  most  money  out  of  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 

1  Todav  Mvnamois - - -  5  I  w  I 

|  Address _ _ _ _  S 


POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


SU-  _ _ 

for  every  need  in  our  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right.  - 
Send  lor  Booklot  and  Souvenir— FREE. 
TAYLOR  BEOS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J 


rSHEL  SOLUBLE  MU 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Write  Your  Name  to  Me  Here 
Tear  Out  and  Mail  Today 

William  Galloway, 

66y  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

W  A.  Send  me  your  Blp,  Freo  Calloway 
Spreader  Book  for  1608. 

Name . . . . 


State. 


you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  t 
agon  Box  Manure  Spreaders. 


without  one  of  my 
I'll  prove  it  and 


W  Gold  \ 
r  Bond  \ 
$25,000.00 
Guarantee 


Try  Mine  With  the 
Money  in  Your 
Own  Pocket 


Bill  Galloway  Says 


Nothing  to  Pay 
Down  to  Try 
My  Wagon 
Box  - 
Spread¬ 
er 


For  You  to  Get  Your  Pencil  Now  and 
Write  Him  for  Hi*  New,  Big,  1908  Free 
Book  About  Fertilizing  and  the  Red  Hottest 
Spreader  in  the  World. 

Get  your  name  and  address  down  to  me  now  and  I’ll 

rove  to ; 


pr 

Galloway 

make  you  bound  yo  _ _ . _  _ _ 

Idea.  In  fact,  it’s  the  only  practical  wagon  box  manure  spread¬ 
er  made  today.  Worth  *25.00  to  850.00  more  than  any  other.  Is  the 
only  endless  apron  force  feed  spreader  made  and  is  5  times  as  durable 
as  any  other  spreader  made.  Is  the  lightest  draft— will  save  your  horses— 
(save  half  your  time  or  your  men's  time— get  you  larger  and  better  crops.  Buy 
for  itself  quickly.  Let  me  make  you  the  first  one  In  your  district— my  Special 
Monay  Making  Proposition.  My  letter  and  Free  Spreader  Catalog,  will  tell  you  all 
the  superior  points— splendid  Construction  and  about  the  practical  seven  exclusive 
patented  parts  of  my  Calloway  Wagon  Box  Spreader  and  about  my  Complete 
I'll  make  you  a  personal  proposition  that  you’ll  be  sure  to  take  ine  up  on 
"  BO''*"  " — 


Spreader. 

■when  you  read  my  new.  Free 


iook  lor  l‘J08 


(Get  Our  30  Days  Special  Freight  Prepaid  Proposition ) 


WA 


Endless  Apron  Force  Feed  Wagon  Box  Attachment  Manure  Spreader — 

^  r  its  Any  Wagon  Truck.  What  do  you  know  about  spreaders?  Icanhearyou 
say  Just  about  the  average.”  That’sit.  That’s  why  1  want  to  talk  to  you. 

Ve  about  15  Red  Hot  Facts  I’ll  send  you  proof  of  in  my  Free  Book  withlOOor 
200  other  points  that  will  "pu»  you  wise”  to  “average”  spreader  weak  spots.  I’ve 
had  all  the  spreaders  made  tested  to  work  beside  mine.  I  tell  you  how  in 
m^»«ree  ^°0*“  Now,  |  want  you  to  Investigate  first — try  my  Galloway 
30  Days  Free  next— and  buy  last.  That’s  my  way.  Buy  when  you  are 
satisfied.  My  special  proposition  to  you  comes  in  my  letter  to  you 
with  my  Big,  Free  1908  Book.  Spend  one  cent  now  to  save  850.00 
by  writing  me  a  postal — or  enclose  the  free  coupon  above  in  an 
envelope,  and  get  your  name  and  address  down  here  to  me 
now— today  so  I  can  send  you  a  thousand  Red  Hot 
Facts  about  Fertilizing— Money  Saving— Money  Making 
— and  the  practical  “horse  sense”  proof  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  spreading  proposition. 

William  Galloway,  Pros, 


Get 
My 

Special 
Proposh 
tion  Price 

What  This  Man  Says: 

M^Cwr<31?.0  n1’  Mln“’f  12-29> 

^  m  Galloway,  Waterloo,  la. 

Dear  Sir: — The  spreader  I  bought 
of  you  last  spring  1  s  a  Grand  Spreader. 

I  have  spread  all  kinds  of  manure — even 
hard,  frozen  chunks  and  it  scatters  every¬ 
thing.  You  can’t  break  it.  Wishing  you 
prosperous  new  year,  Yours  truly,  D.  HISS 


William  Galloway  Co. 

669  Jeflorson  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1908. 
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SULPHUR  FOR  RATS. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  “Sul¬ 
phur  for  Rats  and  Mice,”  we  tried  the 
experiment  of  sprinkling  sulphur  over 
the  corn  when  it  was  cribbed,  as  was 
advised,  and  we  never  had  corn  cut 
worse  any  year.  It  is  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  as  far  as  keeping  away  rats  and 
mice,  but  we  think  we  derived  an  un¬ 
expected  benefit  from  the  application  of 
the  sulphur,  by  keeping  the  corn  from 
molding,  as  many  cribs  have  done  in 
this  section.  Our  corn  was  not  matured 
any  better  than  other  corn  crops  in  this 
section,  yet  it  came  out  much  better 
than  our  neighbors,  and  we  attribute  it 
to  the  sulphur.  w.  H.  ridge. 

Pennsylvania. 

NEEDS  PHOSPHATE;  HOLSTEIN  AND 
JERSEY. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  hunts  up  old 
bones,  etc.,  to  chew  on.  Is  this  a  disease? 
What  shall  I  do  about  it?  I  have  heard 
several  persons  give  the  opinion  that  a 
cow  that  is  a  cross  between  Holstein  and 
Jersey  makes  a  good  milk  cow;  others 
say  the  opposite.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
raise  a  heifer  calf  of  the  above  crossed 
breeds  ?  j,  e. 

Connecticut. 

Cows  which  act  in  that  way  have  a 
“depraved  appetite,”  usually  the  result 
of  feeding  food  that  is  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phates  and  bone  forming  material.  The 
system  craves  the  bone  forming  ele¬ 
ments  which  the  food  does  not  provide. 
The  remedy  is  to  supply  what  is  lacking. 
Feed  wheat  bran  freely  and  put  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fine  ground  bone  in  the  feed  each 
day.  We  have  two  cows  of  mixed  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Jersey  blood  that  are  very 
satisfactory  for  dairy  purposes.  We 
like  the  Jersey  sire  best.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  cow  we  should 
breed  animals  of  similar  type  as  far  as 
possible.  If  we  bred  a  delicate,  small 
boned  animal  to  one  that  was  coarse 
and  beefy  we  could  not  expect  a  satis¬ 
factory  calf  except  by  accident.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  mere  crossing  of  breeds 
as  mating  animals  that  are  alike  in  type. 

BUTTER  FROM  ONE  COW. 

In  reply  to  L.  D.,  page  115,  first,  use 
the  “deep-setting”  plan.  No  progressive 
R.  N.-Y.  woman  should  use  “pans”  or 
“crocks”  at;  this  day  of  scientific  dairy¬ 
ing,  when  the  deep-setting  system  is  so 
much  more  economical,  sanitary  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  uniform  high-class  quality  in 
Winter  and  Summer.  Procure  two  one- 
gallon  carrying  pails,  with  perforated 
covers,  with  a  tube  inserted  near  bot¬ 
tom  of  pail.  The  tube  should  be  one 
inch  in  length,  one-half  inch  inside, 
flaring  to  five-eighths  inch  outside. 
These  should  be  straight  sides,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter;  will  cost  about 
20  cents  each,  and  will  serve  as  “cream¬ 
ers.”  Strain  milk  directly  into  these, 
after  snugly  fitting  a  cork  into  each 
tube.  Set  in  water  at  45  degrees  or 
less ;  water  must  be  as  high  in  tub  as 
milk  in  can.  Cream  will  rise  in  12 
hours,  with  ordinary  well  water,  chang¬ 
ing  water  in  Summer  or  adding  ice. 
We  prefer  Winter  dairying  on  account 
of  colder  temperature  of  water,  and 
make  as  fine  quality  of  butter  as  in 
Summer.  Set  tub  in  cool  place.  Lift 
the  cans  out  of  water  and  draw  off 
skim-milk,  using  care  at  first  in  with¬ 
drawing  cork.  When  cream  first  shows 
close  the  tube,  shake  can  to  rinse  down 
all  cream,  pour  in  clean  jar  and  set  in 
a  cool  place  until  the  cream  of  two  or 
three  days  is  collected.  Rinse  the 
creamer  with  skim-milk  and  save  for 
family  use.  Rinse  can  in  clear  cold 
water,  washing  and  scalding  once  each 
day.  The  same  cans  are  ready  to  fill 
again,  changing  water  as  necessary. 
When  enough  cream  is  gathered  for 
churning,  bring  jar  into  a  warm  place 
and  let  the  temperature  rise  to  about  70 
degrees,  and  stand  for  several  hours 
until  the  cream  is  thickened,  or  as  we 
say  “ripened,”  stirring  frequently  and 
using  care  that  the  jar  never  gets  too 
warm.  Let  the  temperature  fall  to  66 


degrees  in  Winter  or  64  degrees  in 
Summer  before  churning.  In  Winter 
we  add  five  or  six  drops  of  good  butter 
color  to  each  gallon  of  cream  before 
churning.  Scald  churn,  butter  bowl  and 
ladle  in  boiling  water,  then  rinse  in  cold 
water,  before  using.  Churn  until  butter 
granules  are  size  of  pea,  drain  off  the 
buttermilk,  wash  well  in  water  at  55  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  handful  of  salt  to  clear 
the  buttermilk  more  easily.  Drain  off 
water,  take  from  churn,  add  one  single 
handful,  or  one  ounce,  of  fine  dairy  salt 
to  each  gallon  of  cream  or  pound  of 
butter.  Work  in  the  salt  evenly  in  the 
butter  bowl,  let  stand  one-half  hour, 
then  work  until  the  brine  is  pressed  out 
and  the  butter  is  solid  and  firm.  Make 
into  “prints,”  rolls  or  pack  in  jars;  two- 
quart  jars  are  convenient.  If  in  jar, 
sprinkle  a  bit  of  salt  between  every 
layer  two  inches  thick  to  make  the  but¬ 
ter  cut  out  easily.  Wrap  prints  or  rolls 
in  parchment  paper. 

Wash  all  wooden  utensils  in  hot 
clear  water,  after  rinsing  in  cold  water. 
Scald  well  and  leave  to  air.  Never  use 
soap  with  wooden  utensiles;  use  salt  if 
necessary.  Tinware  can  be  washed  with 
soap,  if  well  scalded  after  in  clear  boil¬ 
ing  water.  In  Winter  we  oTten  add  a 
pint,  of  hot  water  to  each  can  to  hasten 
rising  of  cream.  This  method  is  so 
easy  and  satisfactory.  I  wish  all  might 
know  the  comfort  of  one  little  Jersey 
cow  to  a  family,  and  also  profit.  We 
estimate  the  income  of  one  cow  at  $2  a 
week  for  10  months  of  the  year. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  p.  adams. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  HEN  STORY. 

The  hen  story  of  M.  II.  C.  on  page  159 
moves  a  Massachusetts  hen-keeper  to  tell 
her  tale.  This  is  the  summary  of  the  ac¬ 
count  for  1907  :  Stock  on  hand  January  1, 
12  hens,  86  pullets;  December  31.  46  hens, 
86  pullets,  feed  for  year  •  .$147.25 ;  eggs 
for  setting,  etc..  $8.38 ;  total  outlay, 
$155.63.  Eggs  sold  and  used,  $348.81  ; 
poultry,  $107.27;  total  income,  $456.08; 
Balance,  $300.45.  The  fowls  ranged  most 
of  the  time.  It  will  he  noticed  that  no 
charge  has  been  made  for  labor  nor  credit 
for  droppings.  Prices  were  ordinary  local 
market  rates  at  the  door.  The  account 
was  so  kept  that  it  would  he  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  and  value  of  eggs  and 
fowls  used  in  the  family,  but  all  were 
credited  at  market  priCe.  Everything  salable 
fed  the  fowls  from  the  products  of  tba 
place  was  charged  at  regular  retail  rates 
in  this  locality.  Price  of  wheat  has  not 
been  less  than  $1.50  per  hundred,  now 
$1.75:  corn  from  $1.20  to  $1.55,  now  $1.40; 
oats  $1.60  per  2*4  bushel  bag.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  chickens  were  raised ;  1,188  dozen  eggs 
produced.  m.  a.  m. 
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1908  Improvements 

continue  to  keep  the 

U.S.0REAM 


Separator 


at  the  Head  of 
the  Procession 


Remember:  The  separator  which  gets  just 
a  little  more  cream  from  the  milk  each  day 
soon  pays  for  the  difference  between  the  best 
and  the  “cheaper”  article. 

Remember:  The  separator  which  lasts 
practically  a  lifetime,  doing  good  work  every 
day,  is  a  better  investment  than  the  cheap 
machine  constantly  needing  repairs  and 
worn  out  in  a  few  years. 

Write  to-day  for  “Catalogue  No.  159  and  any  desired  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at:  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver.  Colo.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Auburn,  Me., 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
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EUREKA 


Line  of  Potato  Planters 

is  the  largest  and  best.  No.  8  being  a  one 
Horse,  one  Row. 


No.  10.  Two 
horse.  One 
lever  controls 
and  operates 
the  discs  and 
plow  and 
throws  ma¬ 


chine  in  and  ont, 
of  gear.  Sold 
with  or  without 
fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  ;  ca¬ 
pacity  250  to 
2200  lbs. 


Onr  No.  12  is  a  two  row  planter. 


Enreka  Elat 
Tooth  Sulky  Cul- 
made  in 

10 


A  Weeder 
A  Seeder 
A  Cultiva¬ 
tor 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Every  fanner  should  have  one:  so  says  the 
noted  writer,  T.  B.  Terry ,  of  Hudson,  O. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


160 

Acre 


WHAT  A 


CAN  SECURE  IN 


WESTERN  CANADA 


160  Acres  Grain-Growing  Land  FREE— 20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre— 40  to  90  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 35  to 
50  Bu.  Barley  to  the  Acre  —  Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  —  Good  Laws  with  Low  Taxation — 
Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient — Satisfactory  Markets  for 
all  Productions — Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Heulth— 
Chances  for  Profitable  Investments. 

Someoi  the  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  healthful  and  prosperous  sections  under  :the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son.  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa.  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TEN  ACRE  TRUCK  AND  POULTRY 
FARM,  close  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Rich,  black 
loam  soil,  railway  accommodation,  good  new  house, 
exceptional  opportunity.  $1,000;  terms  to  suit. 

Write.  I.  HERZ,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


THAT  Roof 
Will  Never  Leak 


rain,  snow  and  sleet, 
all  the  time,  for  it  is 


No  matter  how  severe  the  weather,  it  will  keep  the 
building  perfectly  dry.  It  will  defy  the  attacks  of  wind, 
The  summer’s  sun  will  not  affect  it.  It  will  remain  the  same 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trace  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Offi 

The  roofing  that  is  free  from  tar  and  rubber  and  that,  therefore,  will  not  rot,  melt  or 
crack — the  roofing  that  wears  longer  and  costs  less  than  metal  or  shingles — the  roofing 
that  is  suitable  to  every  class  of  building  and  tbat  requires  no  skilled  labor  to  apply. 
You  can  lay  it  yourself;  we  supply  all  necessary  fixtures  free.  Write  for  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 
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CHOOSING  A  DAIRY  BULL. 

I  endeavor  to  get  one  from  a  cow 
that  has  good  udder,  good  large  teats 
and  one  that  gives  at  least  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  I  try  to  get  from  some 
family  that  are  large  milkers.  Butter 
fat  is  a  secondary  consideration  with  me 
at  present,  as  it  is  quarts  of  milk  that 
we  are  after  for  the  New  York  market. 
For  my  use  in  grading  up  I  like  a  good 
large-honed  animal  and  am  careful  to 
get  one  that  has  not  been  overfed,  as 
some  breeders  do.  I  want  them  in  good 
thrifty  condition,  long  body  and  with  a 
good  square  rear  end  on  them.  Also 
look  for  well  developed  rudimentary 
teats.  I  do  not  try  to  keep  the  bull  in 
show  condition.  Let  him  run  loose  in 
large  box  stall  as  long  as  possible,  and 
when  he  gets  so  he  wants  to  tear  the 
partitions  down  put  a  ring  in  his  nose 
and  let  him  out  for  exercise  every  day. 
Last,  but  not  least,  I  let  one  man  take 
care  of  him  as  far  as  is  possible. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  d.  k. 


LIVE  STOCK  QUESTIONS. 

Rheumatism. 

*  I  have  a  good-sized  well  fed  mare  that 
has  been  bothered  since  last  Fall  with 
lameness  in  front.  One  leg  at  a  time  is 
generally  affected  after  a  raw,  stormy  day, 
and  sometimes  lameness  starts  when  on  the 
road.  It  may  last  a  few  hours  and  then 
again  only  for  a  mile.  I  have  been  advised 
to  give  a  teaspoonful  saltpeter  twice 
weekly,  the  claim  being  made  that  it  is  a 
blood  disorder  in  the  line  of  rheumatism. 
I  keep  her  padded  with  oakum  and  leather 
in  front  on  account  of  a  corn.  She  is  in 
a  planked  stable.  f.  h.  c. 

The  trouble  certainly  suggests  rheuma¬ 
tism  which  will  prove  practically  incurable 
so  far  as  permanent  results  are  concerned. 
Instead  of  the  saltpeter  which  will  do 
little  if  any  good  as  now  used,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  two  or  three 
times  daily  at  times  of  attack  and  rub  the 
joints  of  the  affected  legs  thoroughly  with 
pure  alcohol  at  such  times.  The  mare 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  drafty 
or  damp  places. 

Itching  Skin. 

My  cow  is  six  years  old.  I  feed  her 
wheat  shorts  with  stock  food,  good  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay  and  carrots  and  yel¬ 
low  turnips.  She  is  with  calf  and  is  due 
in  April  and  is  in  good  condition.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  she  pulls  her  hair  out 
along  the  sides  of  her  back  and  flanks? 
I  have  examined  her  carefully  but  find  no 
lice.  si.  N. 

Stop  feeding  stock  food,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  may  be  causing  the  irri¬ 
tation  Curry  and  brush  the  cow  once  a 
day  as  you  would  a  horse  and  make  her 
take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  If  irrita¬ 
tion  continues  give  her  half  an  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  her  food  or  drink¬ 
ing  water  twice  daily  Examine  the  back, 
about  loins,  as  warble  grubs  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  under  the  skin  and  if  so  they  should  l>e 
squeezed  out  and  destroyed.  It  seems  quite 
possible,  however,  that  small  lice  are  caus¬ 
ing  the  intching,  as  they  are  easily  over¬ 
looked  On  general  principles,  therefore, 
we  would  advise  washing  the  itchy  parts 
once  daily  with  a  1-30  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip ;  then  rub  in  flowers  of  sulphur  freely. 

Garget  Milk. 

What  is  the  cause  of  cows  giving  curdy 
milk?  Often  when  I  strain  the  milk  there 
is  curd  in  the  strainer.  l.  it.  x. 

One  cow  is  probably  to  blame  for  the 
condition  of  the  milk  and  you  should  keep 
the  milk  of  each  cow  separate  until  you 
find  out  which  one  is  affected  with  garget 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  udder. 
When  the  particular  cow  is  found  her 
udder  will  be  found  hardened  or  one  or 
more  quarters,  giving  poor  quality  milk 
or  whey-like  fluid  instead  of  milk.  This 
milk  should  be  thrown  away  and  it  would 
also  be  well  to  have  all  of  the  cows  tested 
to  make  sure  that  tuberculosis  is  not  pres¬ 
ent.  When  you  have  examined  the  udder 
of  each  cow  write  again  if  any  abnormal 
condition  is  found  in  one  or  more  of  them 
and  we  may  be  able  to  px-escribe  suitable 
treatment.  Scrupulously  scald  and  cleanse 
all  milk  utensils  daily. 

Tumor  in  Udder. 

I  have  a  cow  that  was  fresh  three  months 
ago.  About  a  month  ago  she  jumped  a 
high  rail  fence  and  hurt  her  udder  I  think, 
for  since  then  a  lump  formed  in  the  front 
quarter  and  has  now  spread  over  the  entire 
quarter.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  swell¬ 
ing  but  growth.  It  does  not  hurt  her  and 
the  milk  though  scant  is  of  a  good  color. 
She  is  well  fed  with  corn,  hay,  bran  and 
oil  cake.  She  gives  the  same  amount  of 
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milk  as  when  fresh  except  in  that  teat. 
What  must  I  do  for  her?  I  am  afraid  it  is 
tuberculosis.  m.  e.  w. 

There  is  very  good  reason  to  suspect 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  in  this  case,  for 
the  disease  comes  on  gradually  and  causes 
a  painless,  cold  tumor  growth  which  is 
about  as  hard  as  wood  and  sometimes  does 
not  interfere  with  the  milk-giving  function 
of  the  gland ;  or  it  may  come  high  up  in 
the  lymphatic  gland  above  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder.  There  is  no  cure  and 
affected  cows  are  dangerous  as  milkers  as 
their  milk  will  certainly  be  contaminated 
with  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Have  the 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  Meanwhile 
do  not  use  her  milk.  If  tuberculosis  is  ab¬ 
sent  the  hardened  part  should  be  rubbed 
each  other  day  with  iodine  ointment. 

Serous  Cyst ;  Hoof  Dressing. 

1.  One  of  our  best  horses  has  a  lump 
on  his  breast  which  appeared  about  four 
weeks  ago  and  looks  much  like  a  shoe  boil. 
The  veterinarian  calls  it  a  blood  boll, 
caused  by  a  bruise.  He  cut  two  holes 
through  the  skin  and  pulled  a  piece  of 
tared  rope  through  it,  saying  that  the 
contents  of  the  boil  would  drain  out.  It 
did  not  do  so  but  the  boil  is  getting  harder. 
What  can  I  do?  2.  Will  you  publish  a 
formula  for  making  an  ointment  for  hoofs 
for  footsore  horses?  e.  c. 

1.  A  bruise  caused  the  collection  of 
serum  in  the  so-called  “boil’’  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  was  unintelligent  and  a  fibroid 
tumor  has  formed  or  is  forming  and  may 
remain  as  a  permanent  blemish.  Clip  away 
the  hair  and  rub  the  part  once  daily  with 
iodine  ointment.  Later  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  tumor  removed  by  dissec¬ 
tion.  2.  Ncatsfool  oil,  one  quart ;  molas¬ 
ses,  one  quart ;  yellow  beeswax,  half  pound. 
Melt  and  remove  from  fire,  then  carefully 
stir  in  one  quart  of  crude  petroleum  and 
allow  to  cool.  Color  with  lampblack  if  so 
desired. 

Thriftless  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  six  months  old  that  is  quite 
poor.  Ilis  mother  died  when  he  was  one 
day  old  ;  he  lias  had  poor  care  and  I  think 
that  he  has  worms.  How  can  I  start  him 
growing?  j.  E. 

Commence  feeding  the  colt  new  milk  in 
small  quantities  often.  Sweeten  the  milk 
with  molasses  and  gradually  add  to  it 
flaxseed  jelly  or  thin  oatmeal  gruel.  Skim- 
milk  may  be  substituted  for  the  new  milk 
as  soon  as  the  colt  is  thriving  and  all  the 
while  he  should  also  be  allowed  to  eat 
freely  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  crushed 
(screened),  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran. 
If  worms  are  present  allow  him  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mixture  of  three  parts  salt,  two 
parts  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  part  ground 
gentian  root  and  half  part  dried  sulphate  of 
iron.  He  should  have  a  box  stall  in  barn 
and  be  allowed  outdoors  all  day  long  with 
nice  quality  hay  to  pick  at  between  meals. 
Care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  milk  according  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels  as  scours  is  somewhat  apt  to 
follow  too  free  feeding  of  this  food. 

Torpid  Liver. 

What  is  wrong  with  my  horse?  He  is 
seven  years  old  and  is  in  good  condition 
but  he  is  long  haired,  and  liis  legs  stock 
over  night,  the  membranes  of  his  eyes  are 
a  dull  yellowish  color  and  not  a  sharp 
pink  color  like  that  of  the  other  horses. 
For  feed  he  has  corn,  oats  and  good  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  also  about  a  quart  of  wheat  bran 
about  five  to  six  times  a  week.  He  has 
been  in  this  condition  since  I  have  had  him, 
about  four  years.  He  is  slow  and  sluggish, 
and  is  also  troubled  with  small  pin  worms. 
He  is  not  troubled  with  any  cough  and  has 
a  good  appetite,  and  his  digestion  seems  to 
be  all  right  as  far  as  I  can  see.  j.  w.  k. 

The  fact  that  the  membranes  are  tinged 
yellow  shows  that  the  horse’s  liver  is  not 
acting  properly  and  apparently  the  trouble 
is  a  chronic  one  and  perhaps  ificurable. 
Stop  feeding  corn  and  oats  but  continue 
feeding  bran  and  add  cut  hay  and  a  little 
flaxseed  meal,  dampening  the  food  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  black  strap  molasses 
and  hot  water.  This  may  gradually  be  in¬ 
creased  in  amount  until  he  is  taking  a  quart 
of  molasses  night  and  morning,  with  whole 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  At 
first  give  him  as  a  liver  stimulant  and  al¬ 
terative  two  tablespoonfuls  of  glauber  salts 
in  his  drinking  water  twice  daily  but  de¬ 
crease  the  dose  as  soon  as  the  bowels  have 
responded  sufficiently  and  the  horse  is  feel- 
He  will  do  much  better  if 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


The  Tubular 
Separator 


Will  Cive  Service 

fir  a  Lifetime 


We  gave  a  Tubular  the  equivalent  of  a  Fifty-years  Run  and  it 
showed  no  wear  and  was  good  for  fifty  years  more. 

We’ve  proved  the  Tubular,  and  recommend  it  to  dairymen  on 
test. 

We  furnish  an  unlimited  guarantee,  because  we  know  how  the 
Tubular’s  built  and  that  it  will  give  long  service. 

Here’s  our  Guarantee:  Here’s  the  Tubular  Test: 


Guaranteed  Forever 
We  guarantee  Tubular  Separator 

No . against  defects  in  either 

material  or  workmanship,  and  agree  to 
replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part  or 
parts  of  same  which  may  have  become 
unfit  for  service  because  of  original  de¬ 
fects,  providing  the  damaged  parts 
are  returned  to  our  factory.  The 
term  of  this  guarantee  is  unlimited  and 
our  agreement  will  be  fulfilled  any  time. 
Repairs  necessitated  by  ordinary  wear 
and  tear,  accidents,  abuse,  etc.,  are  not 
included  in  this  warranty. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Fa. 


Machine . 

..  No.  9  Tubular 

Rated  capacity  per  hour 

Hours  in  operation  ..  .. 

Pounds  separated . 

. 2,340,000 

Revolutions  of  crank  . . . 

.  6.837,480 

Revolutions  of  bowl . 

.  2,496,000,000 

Oil  used . 

Time  oiling . 

About  8  minutes 

Time  adjusting . 

.  10  minutes 

Repairs . 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  week  we  made  a  very  careful  examination  of 
this  Tubular.  We  found  that  two  of  the  nine  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  sup¬ 
porting  the  bowl  were  beginning  to  wear  unevenly.  To  preserve  perfect  balance 
we  replaced  the  nine  old  balls  in  this  bearing  with  nine  new  ones.  After  making 
this  small  repair  the  machine  ran  28  weeks  longer  and  finished  a  full  year  without 
needing  further  repairs  or  adjustment.  The  exchange  of  balls  costing  only  75  cents 
and  ten  minutes  work,  yet  made  the  machine  as  good  as  new. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  sort  of  a  separator  giving  a  test  or  a 
guarantee  like  these?  Good  for  a  lifetime? 

Don’t  you  think  both  are  conditions  of  value  to  dairymen,  and  of  pride 
for  the  Tubular  manufacturers? 

Wouldn’t  other  separators  gladly  furnish  like  evidence  and  assurance 
if  they  could?  And  isn’t  it  because  of  inability  to  meet  such  standards  that 
they  don’t  offer  equal  proofs  and  guarantees? 

No  bowl  except  a  suspended  bowl  could  meet  such  conditions  as  the 
Tubular  can.  But  there  isn’t  any  other  suspended  bowl  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try — all  the  others  are  supported.  There’s  the  difference — and  a  lifetime  of 
service  is  a  part  of  Tubular  accomplishment. 

Never  an  explosion  with  a  Tubular — only  “barrel”  and  “bucket  bowls” 
do  that.  No  oil  waste  with  a  Tubular;  no  drip,  no  dirt,  no  lost  oiler,  no 
oil-holes  nor  cups  to  clean  out,  yet  the  perfect  lubrication  which  is  a  condition 
of  long  time,  easy  running. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153.  Let  us  tell  you  about  cream  separating 
and  what  the  Tubular  can  earn — save — for  you  in  your  home  dairy.  No  cost 
to  you  to  get  information — and  if  you  have  a  good  herd  and  no  Tubular 
we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  more  profit  from  your  cows  than  you  get  now. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa* 


Toronto,  Gan. 


Chicago,  Ills. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Homeseekers, 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
aero  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H. F. Smith,  Trank*  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  lij.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ing  better, 
clipped. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

.  ILjA  Chute  for  Stable.— I  want  plan 
for  feeding  hay  to  horses  from  barn  floor 
over  head  of  horses.  What  kind  of  manger 
or  chute  should  I  build?  I  think  the 
handiest  cow-stable  manger  I  ever  saw  was 
copied  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  so  if  I  can  get 
as  complete  a  fixture  for  our  horses  I 
shall  he  delighted  with  it.  a  w  s 
Ohio. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Pay  Two 
Prices  for  your 
Gaso/im 
Engine, 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Factory 
and  Save  from  $25.00 to  $80.00 

Be  your  own  dealer,  and  keep  the 
profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Select  your  engine  and  try  St  thirty  days 
free.  Remember  our  engines  are  the 
best  in  the  world  and  are  sold  under  our 
binding  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and  free 
trial  proposition. 

The  Caldwell  St  Hallowed  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  J-477,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


15,  18,  80  Horse  Power. 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
Gasolene  Engines— *&£****& 5  7 eJ yi ok  13d 

Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  loth  and  Meagher  Streets,  CIIIC/YGO,  ILLINOIS! 


1909. 
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SALES  FROM  THE  LEWIS  FARM. 


Since  we  mentioned  the  farm  of  D.  C. 
Lewis  in  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  ].,  there 
have  been  several  requests  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  sales.  Mr.  Lewis  sends  us  the 
following  statement  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1907.  Figures  for  this  year 
are  not  yet  completed : 


Sales  from  farm  for  year  ending  March 
31,  1907: 

Corn .  $609.70 

Potatoes .  L13S.77 


Hay.  . 
Wheat. 
Milk.  . 


897.16 

449.00 

482.36 


$3,576.99 

Now,  remember  that  this  farm  con¬ 
tains  100  acres,  90  under  cultivation.  A 
five-year  rotation  is  followed,  started 
with  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are  fertil¬ 
ized  with  1,200  pounds  or  more  of  the 
Mapes  potato  fertilizer.  After  digging, 
wheat  is  sown  and  Timothy  seeded  with 
it,  clover  following  in  Spring.  The 
wheat  is  harvested  as  usual  and  clover 
and  grass  follow,  being  cut  two  years. 
After  cutting  the  second  year  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
sod.  This  sod  is  plowed  in  Spring  and 
planted  to  corn,  this  completing  the 
rotation. 

Formerly  both  straw  and  stalks  were 
sold  or  put  on  the  barnyard  to  be  rot¬ 
ted  down  into  manure.  For  some  years 
past  the  stalks  have  been  fed  to  a  herd 
of  cows,  the  milk  being  sent  to  a  cream¬ 
ery.  Part  of  the  stalks  are  cut  into  a 
silo,  the  rest  being  shredded  after  husk¬ 
ing.  As  will  be  seen  hay,  potatoes,  corn 
and  wheat  are  sold  in  addition  to  milk. 
As  we  have  not  a  statement  of  the 
weights  of  these  crops  we  cannot  figure 
the  amount  of  plant  food  sent  away 
from  the  farm.  The  cows  are  kept 
mainly  to  save  the  feeding  value  in  the 
stalks,  but  it  is  evident  that  with  the 
drain  of  plant  food  in  $3,000  worth  of 
grain,  potatoes  and  hay  going  on  for 
more  than  20  years  the  strongest  land 
left  to  itself  would  fail.  This  farm  is 
growing  stronger  and  more  productive 
each  year.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
high-grade  chemical  fertilizers.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  when  $3,576.99  worth  of 
produce  was  sold  18  tons  of  fertilizer 
were  used,  mostly  on  potatoes,  but  with 
smaller  amounts  on  all  the  other  crops. 
This  fertilizer  cost  probably  about  $600. 
Of  course  the  clover  grown  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  grain  bought  in  the  cattle 
feed  brought  some  nitrogen  to  the  farm, 
but  the  soil  is  kept  productive  and  im¬ 
proving  in  power  by  the  use  of  chem¬ 
icals.  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  is  old  soil,  having  been  under  cul¬ 
tivation  for  more  than  a  century. 


The  Soil  Under  a  Stable. 

J.  S.,  St.  Catherines,  On#.— For  14  years 
my  stable  has  contained  two  horses  and 
a  cow.  It  stands  about  two  feet  off  the 
ground  which  is  a  sandy  loam.  Until  my 
possession  of  this  farm  two  years  ago, 
the  urine  was  lost  through  the  floor  by 
holes  purposely  bored  to  effect  its  escape,  ! 
and  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  during 
those  12  years  50  per  cent  of  the  liquid 
manure  gravitated  beneath,  for  evidently 
the  former  occupants  made  no  effort  to 
save,  but  rather  to  be  rid  of  it.  This 
manure  has  been  absorbed  by  the  soil  and 
never  been  exposed  to  sun  or  rain ;  has  it 
wasted  by  fermentation  or  in  any  other 
way  to  any  extent?  If  not  is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  here  is  an  amount 
of  fertility  overlooked,  especially  when  I 
pay  high  prices  for  commercial  fertilzers? 
The  average  price  per  load  of  manure  is 
$1.25  and  draw  three  miles.  I  can  re¬ 
move  my  stable  floor  and  secure  perhaps 
four  tons.  Its  physical  nature  is  black  and 
friable,  not  unlike  some  brands  of  phos¬ 
phate.  Can  you  estimate  its  value  and  also 
best  method  of  application? 

Ans. — There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  value  of  the  soil  under  such  a 
stable.  A  farmer  might  better  carry 
change  in  his  pocket  and  deliberately 
cut  a  hole  in  the  pocket  than  bore  holes 
in  a  stable  floor.  The  value  of  that 
soil  will  depend  much  upon  its  capacity 
for  holding  moisture.  In  a  sandy  loam 
under  such  conditions  we  should  guess 
that  the  upper  soil  will  contain  about 


one  per  cent  of  nitrogen — which  is 
about  twice  as  much  as  you  will  find  in 
average  manure.  We  have  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  henhouse  which  is  much  like 
that  under  your  barn.  We  shall  dig  it 
out  and  scatter  freely  over  the  onion, 
cabbage  and  strawberry  ground. 

Making  a  Hog  Pasture. 

S.  TF.  L.,  Madisonville,  O. — I  have  a 
four-acre  lot,  one  acre  of  which  is  wood¬ 
land,  one  acre  orchard  with  clover  sod  and 
two  acres  is  waste  land.  I  intend  to  turn 
hogs  on  the  whole  lot  this  Spring.  What) 


would  you  advise  me  to  sow  on  this  waste 
land  for  early  pasture  to  assure  the  best 
results?  The  land  is  hill  ground  and 
rather  poor. 

Ans. — Write  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  Iowa 
(Ames),  Indiana  (La  Layette)  and 
Michigan  (Agricultural  College  P.  O.), 
for  bulletins.  From  our  experience  we 
advise  two  lots.  Sow  one  in  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  broadcasting  the  same  as 
you  would  turnips  as  early  as  possible. 
Have  a  portable  fence  so  as  to  keep 
the  hogs  off  part  of  the  lot  while  they 


feed  on  the  other  part.  Sow  the  other 
lot  in  sorghum  late  in  May,  first  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  warm  water.  Divide 
this  lot  like  the  other.  If  the  soil  is 
poor  it  will  pay  you  to  use  fertilizer 
to  start  the  rape  and  sorghum. 

Another  IIen  Record. — On  page  187 
T  note  w.  S.  Y.'s  egg  record.  51  Vfe  dozen 
from  48  Leghorns.  I  send  you  my  record 
from  two  pens:  No.  1  pen,  12  ‘  pullets, 
hatched  June  10,  January  190  eggs:  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  20,  150  eggs.  No.  2  pen,  31 
pullets  hatched  April  16,  January  468  eggs, 
February  1  to  20,  360  eggs,  all  B.  P.  It. 
Feed  bill  of  January  for  57  birds,  S1 1.25; 
February,  full  month,  53  birds,  $10.05. 

Illinois.  l.  r.  v. 


AT  HARVEST  TINE 


D  0  Q 


Every  break-down  at  harvest  time  means  time 

lost. 

Every  minute  lost  may  mean  grain  lost. 

Every  bit  of  grain  lost  means  profit  lost. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  break¬ 
downs  and  delays  with  harvesting  machines  built 

of  doubtful  materials. 

You  don’t  have  to. 

Because  the  International  Harvester  Company 
has  bought  mines  to  get  the  best  ore — built  its  own 
mills  to  produce  the  best  iron  and  steel,  bought 
timber  lands  and  built  its  own  saw  mills — to  give 
you  material  in  your  harvesting  machines  that  you 
can  always  depend  upon. 

An  individual  manufacturing  concern  could  not 
afford  to  take  such  precautions  to  protect  you  against 
poor  materials,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the 

Champion,  McCormick,  Osborne* 

Deering,  Milwaukee*  Plano, 

Harvesting  Machines 

save  you  many  dollars  by  putting  always-dependable 
material  into  their  machines. 

The  modern  harvester  is  essentially  a  structure 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  Mex¬ 
ican  War  time,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  Company’s 
plants,  with  only  one  factory  turning  out  his  ma¬ 
chines,  was  compelled  to  join  with  two  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  the  erection  of  their  own  iron  foundry  so 
that  they  could  give  the  farmers  machines  built  of 
good  iron. 

Today,  in  order  to  give  you  the  best  materials 
in  your  harvesting  machines,  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  is  compelled  to  own,  in  addition  to 
its  fourteen  complete  manufacturing  plants: 

— 22,459  acres  of  coking  coal  lands  in  Kentucky 

— 100,000  acres  of  trees  in  Arkansas,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri,  with  a  twelve-mile  canal  system, 
logging  railroads,  saw  mills  and  other  buildings 

— 40,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the 
Mesaba  Range  with  six  standard  gauge  locomotives 
and  steam  shovels  that  strip  the  surface  and  heap 
a  fifty-ton  railroad  car  in  ten  swings 

— a  complete  93-acre  steel  plant  with  three  blast 
furnaces,  Bessemer  steel  mill,  Blooming  mill  and 


Merchant  bar  mills,  having  a  capacity  of  500,000 
tons  of  steel  and  360,000  tons  of  iron  every  year. 

The  consumption  of  every  natural  product  of 
the  country  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  that  the 
cost  of  raw  material  is  increasing  annually,  but  by 
owning  these  properties  and  purchasing  all  other 
supplies  in  large  quantities,  this  Company  secures 
every  advantage  of  highest  quality. 

Every  bit  of  material — wood,  steel,  iron,  mal- 
leables,  paint,  etc.,  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
tests  in  special  testing  departments  before  being 
used,  so  the  farmer  buying  an  International  machine 
may  be  sure  that  the  material  is  always  the  best. 

Only  large  capital  and  a  strong  organization  make 
these  advantages  possible,  because  an  individual 
manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  take  what  he 
could  get  and  .pay  whatever  price  was  demanded. 

In  shipping,  as  well,  the  magnitude  of  this 
Company’s  operations  insures  a  great  saving  of  cost 

Steel,  iron  and  lumber  are  shipped  to  the 
various  plants  in  train-loads,  while  copper,  rivets, 
tacks,  buckles,  canvas,  etc.,  are  received  in  car¬ 
loads. 

In  July,  1907,  the  lumber  yards  at  one  of  the 
plants  contained  56,500,000  feet  of  lumber  of  the 
following  woods:  Ash,  birch,  bass-wood,  cypress, 
cotton-wood,  fir,  gum,  hemlock,  hickory,  locust, 
maple,  oak,  pine,  pecan,  poplar,  elm,  spruce,  syca¬ 
more  and  yellow  pine. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lumber  is 
air-dried,  which  insures  a  very  tough  material. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  advantages 
which  mean  the  best  quality  in  every  International 
machine  you  buy. 

The  several  plants  have  also  been  able  to  im¬ 
prove  the  principles  of  construction,  to  improve 
workmanship,  and  to  employ  every  means  that  will 
increase  the  machines’  efficiency  and  durability. 

You  get  the  benefit  in  the  end. 

Call  on  the  International  dealer  and  get  a  catalog. 

If  you  don’t  know  an  International  dealer  write  us,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  address  of  the  one  nearest 
to  you. 

Equal  in  importance  with  a  perfect  machine  is  perfect 
twine.  The  most  perfect  twine  made  may  be  had  in  Cham¬ 
pion,  McCormick,  Osborne,  Deering,  Milwaukee,  and 
Plano,  sisal,  standard,  manila  and  pure  manila  brands. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


International  Line:— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Com  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Cora 
Shellers,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Sep¬ 
arators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  getting  my  note  of  Stevens  &  Simpson, 
the  commission  men,  of  2(52  Washington 
street.  New  York.  Check  of  $35.35  re¬ 
ceived  O.  K.  Will  you  kindly  send  me 
about  25  of  your  small  envelopes?  (10 
weeks  trial  for  10  cents),  for  I  want  to 
place  them  among  my  farmer  friends,  for  I 
think  The  It.  N.-Y.  ought  to  be  in  every 
farmer’s  home.  It  is  what  I  call  a  first- 
class  paper.  w.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  case  where  a  farmer  had 
shipped  apples  to  the  commission  house, 
and  after  waiting  several  months  for 
the  returns  accepted  a  note  which  was 
not  paid  when  presented  at  maturity. 
We  collected  it  after  some  delays,  and 
forwarded  the  remittance  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  The  little  envelopes,  of  course, 
went  back  quick.  We  make  no  charge 
for  any  such  service;  but  we  are  glad 
to  have  those  who  feel  they  are  speci¬ 
ally  benefited  to  help  make  the  paper 
known  to  their  neighbors. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  ihe  reliability  of 
the  Bellevue  Medical  Institute,  21  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago.  They  furnished  me  with 
a  private  address  and  when  I  wrote  them 
the  letter  was  returned  by  the  post  office 
marked  “Fraudulent.”  it.  w. 

Tennessee. 

When  the  post  office  authorities  re¬ 
turn  a  letter  marked  fraudulent  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  destroy  the  address. 
Don’t  follow  up  such  concerns.  There 
are  any  number  of  good  houses  which 
are  glad  to  have  your  trade  and  to  give 
fair  value  for  your  money. 


the  complaints  on  one  ground  or  an¬ 
other  have  been  frequent.  We  refused 
the  advertising  a  long  time  since. 
Promises  will  go  no  longer  as  an  excuse 
for  shipping  goods  that  have  been  paid 
for  in  advance.  The  sooner  this  fact 
is  realized  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
tradesman  as  well  as  for  the  farmer. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  National 
Publishing  Co.,  32  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  It 
is  in  answer  to  a  letter  I  sent  them  about 
one  year  ago  answering  a  puzzle  I  saw  in 
some  trashy  paper.  I  go  shy  on  such 
things,  being  warned  by  The  It.  N.-Y. 

Delaware.  a,  s.  e. 

These  people  must  be  getting  very 
active.  We  have  several  letters  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  the  old  dodge.  You 
answer  a  puzzle  advertisement.  In  time 
you  are  told  you  won  a  prize.  Every 
one  who  answers  gets  the  same  printed 
letter  telling  them  the  answer  was  cor¬ 
rect;  and  you  have  only  to  send  some 
money  for  boxing,  packing,  etc.,  and  the 
prize  will  be  sent  you.  In  this  case 
you  are  to  send  $1.36.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  expressage  which  you  would 
have  to  pay  later,  if  anything  is  sent 
you.  Later  on  your  name  and  address 
will  probably  be  sold  to  some  other  con¬ 
cern,  and  you  will  get  a  similar  propo¬ 
sition  from  them.  Of  course,  the  scheme 
is  to  get  you  to  buy  something  under 
the  pretense  of  giving  you  a  prize  that 
you  would  not  buy  otherwise.  We  never 
saw  anything  sent  out  in  reply  to  such 
orders  that  we  would  pay  the  express- 
age  _  on  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
original  remittance.  The  puzzle  and 
prize  feature  is  a  fake.  They  simply 
want  to  sell  you  something  for  $1.36, 
and  you  can  feel  sure  that  they  make 
a  good  profit  on  the  deal. 


I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  just  received. 
It  is  different  from  any  I  have  seen  before. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  e.  n.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  this  three 
page  letter  from  a  Chicago  broker: 

When  an  order  is  received  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  offered  by  me,  that  pays  more  than 
eight  per  cent  (8%),  previous  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  certificate,  it  goes  to  the  hank 
and  there  stamped  on  its  face  the  amount  of 
interest  or  dividends  that  are  guaranteed 
and  the  time  for  which  the  guarantee  is  to 
be  maintained  by  the  bank.  It's  as  simple 
as  the  certifying  of  a  check. 

Certainly  that  is  as  simple  as  the  cer¬ 
tifying  of  a  check;  but  different  none 
the  less.  Does  anybody  suppose  that 
the  bank  would  do  this  unless  they 
were  amply  secured  for  the  interest  or 
had  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  secur¬ 
ities  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
its  officers.  Now  suppose  you  pay  $100 
for  a  share  of  the  stock  and  are  guar¬ 
anteed  eight  per  cent  for  five  years, 
you  get  back  $8  a  year  or  $40  in  all 
at  the  end  of  the  five  years.  The  bank 
has  no  further  responsibility  and  the 
company  fails  or  through  bonds  and 
other  indebtedness,  bad  or  dishonest 
manageifient,  there  is  no  money  to  pay 
dividends,  and  the  stock  has  no  value. 
Can’t  you  see  that  you  are  out  just  $60 
besides  the  interest  on  it  from  the  time 
of  first  payment?  Don’t  get  caught  on 
guaranteed  interest  on  stocks.  What 
good  is  the  guarantee  of  a  bankrupt? 

Cot  some  firm  who  makes  steel  garden 
rakes  lo  make  tlie  end  teeth  in  the  shape 
of  a  thin  blade.  Then  when  you  are  rak¬ 
ing  and  an  obstinate  weed  won’t  rake  out, 
a  blow  from  the  rake  cuts  It  off.  Please 
consider  it.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

We  submitted  the  above  proposition 
to  some  experienced  gardeners.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  cutting 
blade  would  be  an  advantage ;  but  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  manufacturer  could 
sell  enough  to  make  it  pay  to  make  the 
special  rakes.  Innovations  of  this  kind 
have  often  been  attempted,  but  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  people  use  them.  They 
usually  go  back  to  the  regular  make, 
but  we  submit  the  proposition  to  a  large 
maker  of  garden  tools  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

About  three  years  ago  I  ordered  from 
Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  all  to  be  first-class.  When  it 
came  it  was  the  poorest  stuff  I  ever  saw. 

I  sent  a  complaint  to  you  and  to  them. 
They  finally  agreed  to  replace  the  stock 
and  asked  me  to  send  a  list'  of  the  trees. 

1  have  sent  it  now  for  the  second  time  and 
the  promises  to  x’eplace  are  all  I  get.  The 
last  one  was  for  Spring  of  1907.  I  expect 
if  I  would  write  to  them  I  would  get  an¬ 
other  promise  for  the  Spring  of  1908.  I 
have  found  that  all  they  want  is  the 
money  and  they  have  all  they  ever  will  get 
from  me.  a.  W. 

Indiana. 


I  enclose  circular  of  the  Sterling  Deben¬ 
ture  Corporation  at  Brunswick  Building, 
New  York,  who  propose  to  manufacture 
linen  and  claim  they  now  have  a  mill  in 
operation  at  Gardner.  Mass.  As  a  patron 
and  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  would  like 
your  views  regarding  the  standing  and  hon¬ 
est  dealing  of  this  Sterling  Debenture  Cor¬ 
poration  and  especially  as  to  their  Oxford 
Linen  Mills  at  Gardner,  Mass.  J.  Ii.  r. 

We  continue  to  receive  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  propositions  sent  out 
by  the  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation 
for  the  promotion  and  sale  of  Telepost 
Co.  stocks  and  other  securities.  We 
went  into  this  carefully  some  time  ago, 
and  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
promoters  say  about  it,  and  even  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  possibility  of  success 
in  establishing  the  company  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  finally,  it  is  not  at  the  present 
time  such  an  investment  as  we  would 
recommend  to  farmers  or  any  one 
else.  The  Oxford  Mills  proposition 
was  discussed  in  our  issue  of  January 
4,  page  13,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
from  careful  inquiry  that  the  concern 
is  not  in  a  position  to  command  ex¬ 
tended  credit,  and  no  assets  were  found 
that  would  justify  an  investment  in  its 
stocks. 


A  good  friend  asks  us  to  publish 
this : 


To  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. :  In  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  great  effort  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  making  to  help  the  farmer  in  every  way 
possible,  standing  up  for  truth  and  square 
dealing,  sparing  no  money  nor  pains  in  so 
doing,  therefore  we  hereby  agree  each  one  of 
us  to  get  at  least  one  new  subscriber  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  as  many  as  we  possibly 
can.  j.  c.  THIEK. 

•  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


The  sentiment  just  suits  us  and  we 
gladly  give  it  space.  Mr.  Thier  says 
it  is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  he  would 
like  to  put  it,  but  it  seems  to  express 
an  honest  and  sincere  conviction  on 
his  part,  and  sincerity  is  always  strong 
and  eloquent  no  matter  how  expressed. 
We  hope  a  full  100  thousand  farmers 
will  endorse  the  resolution  and  make 
good..  That  would  just  double  our  sub¬ 
scription  list,  and  give  the  new  press 
about  all  it  would  want  to  do. 


J.  J.  d. 


DELLE  brand 


PREPARED  OYSTER 
SHELL  for  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


PfjflQ  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
luuu  Brahmas,  Rocks, Wyaudottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-5nff  wJa,ulotte  E^,s-  ?5c.  fori5; 

run  OMLC  $4.00  for  100.  OBLAS.  I.  MILLER 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


\A7nght’s  White  Wyandottes-Prize  winners, 
TT  (Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— Beauty,  util- 
■  ity.  13  Eggs,  $2.00,  13  prizes  on  12  birds  at 
one  show:  a  few  hens  for  sale.  Oakwood  Poultry 
Farm,  O.  H.  Leavitt,  Prop.,  Manchester,  N.H.;  lit.  0. 


COGS  FOR  HATCHING,  *1,15;  *1.75,30;  $.".25,60;  *5,1< 
W.  1\  Bocks,  S.  C.  Huff  Orpingtons,  8.  C.  W.  Leghori 
B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stork.  Satlsfi 
tiou  guaranteed.  FBKD  B.  KKENEY,  LaceyvIIle,  X’a.  B.  D.  : 


ABSOLUTELY  STAY  -  WHITE  WY.-‘ 
t}  DOTTE  EGGS,  15,  $1;  100.  $5.  Guarai 
/5  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers 
\V.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Lacey ville,  P 


This  house  conducted  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  trade  with  growers  some  years 
ago;  but  for  the  past  couple  of  years 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Cornell  University 

(EXPERIMENT  STATION) 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Does  the  work  of  four 
kerosene  lamp  heated 
brooders,  with' less  cost 
for  fuel  and  one-quarter 
the  labor.  Raises  bet- 
ter,  healthier  chicks 
because  the  air  in  the  house  and  hover  is 
always  pure.  Heater  is  simple— runs  for 
days  without  attention— no  soot,  no  lamps 
to  trim.  With  the  heater  we  furnish  free 
complete  set  of  plans  for  building  the  fa¬ 
mous  “A”  type  brooder  house  as  above,  and 
tell  how  to  attach  heater  to  it  and  how  to 
operate.  Trap  Nests,  Dry  Feed  Hoppers, 
etc.,  a  specialty.  Write  for  free  catafog. 
TBEMAN,  KING  &  COu 
Dept.  A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CLIMAX 

is  the  name 
of  the  incu¬ 
bators  and 
Brooders 
which  have 
_ brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best. 

Built  of  the  best  material  and  will  do  their 
work  superior  to  nature.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Send  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

Box  -111- Castorland,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR 


For  a  short  time 
we  will  ship, 
freight  paid, 
a  100-egg  special-style  “United”  Incu¬ 
bator  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  $12.50—  freight  to  Riv- 
er  allowed  on  orders  west. 

This  is  a  high-grade 
machine  with  all  the 
latest  improvements, 
and  is  shipped  com- 

§lete,  ready  to  run. 

end  money  today,  i 
or  write  for  free 
Catalog  ho  ■  {ni^r^r^gjf 

United  Incubator  & 

Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 

26-28  Vesey  Street, 

New  York  City 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Our  new  128-page  Poultry  Book  teaches 
the  inexperienced  and  gives  the  expert 
many  valuable  hints.  Tells  why 

-SUCCESSFUL”  kNNCoU  BROODERS 

are  best.  Offers  14  varieties  of  fine  birds 
and  eggs  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

Booklet  on  “Proper  Care  of  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Geeseand  Turkeys,”  10 cents. 

Poultrypaper  1  year  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  189  Second  SI..  On  Woln«,  It  j 


"iff  A'" 


The  Cornell  Hook  of  Poultry^ , 
Information. — It  will  tell 

-  you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubalor  Mfg.  Co. 

I!  ,x,B-4  Ithaca, N.Y. 


Join  Success 
with  Poultry 

Why  fail  with  Poultry  when  beginner*,  Experts 
and  Agricultural  Stations  use  and  recommend 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders? 

Insure  yourself  vrith  our  Money-Back  Guarantee 
— Write  nearest  office  for  and  docido  by  our  free 
illustrated  book  ,How  to  Make  Money  With 
Poultry  and  Incubators — 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
puftalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


212-Pajje 
FREE  Boole 


REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  10 
beautiful  cliromos  of  leading  breeds — 
pretty  enough  to  frame.  Tellsof  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  enre  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid .  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  II.  GKEIDKR,  Khccms,  I’a. 


Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  ol  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  liot-water  Brooder,  $1.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Nomaehinesat  any  priceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator  gif 
and  Brooder  ^  Oil 


If  ordered  together 


-  -‘send 
and  pay 


both  for 
freight 


water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
free  catalog  describes  them. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  15,  Racine,  Wis. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Fishel  Strain.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.00  and  $1.50 
per  15.  E.  U.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Fa. 


Pplfin  niirlfC  Breeders  of  liigh-olass  Single 
rcnill  UUuno  and  Rose  Comb  White  Beg¬ 
un  •  .  i  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  TP  Pffhnm<!  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
If  IIIIC  Le&HUIIIbGennine  japanese  bred  and  Jnl. 

perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  l  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 

1?  fiM  >lfi  In  —  A  A  n  . .  — .  1  A  A  ft  AA 1  \  t\ 


agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  11HAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eg'gs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1,75: 

Breeding  stock  $3,50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS. 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long"  Branch,  N.  J. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
Standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOOK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs  after Feb.l5th.  Order 
UHU  I  wniUlVO  3  to  6  weeks  ahead.  Can  ship 
L>00  miles.  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Minorcns,  Rocks, 
Leghorns.  Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Toledo 
winners.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LE6H0RNS-MSI! 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50.  and  $1.00 
-  T'LE,  RT  " - 


per  100.  PETER  O.LITT 


.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.,  8.  C.  Brown  I.og- 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Jtocks.  *t.oo  per  setting;  *3. on  per 
50;  *5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $L  per  setting,  $5  per 
100.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
$100  worth.  H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  i  'ale  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  *1.25  per  30  :  S.  C.  it.  I. 

lied  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  *1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, *1.00 
per  IS,  *1.75  per  30:  cat,  tree.  JOHN  K.  KOT1I,  qnakertown.Pa. 


Davis’  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

HEAVY  layers  and  prizewinners,  good  size,  shape, 
color:  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100, 
special  matings  $10  per  100.  200  egg  strain ;  cir.  free. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Butt  Orpingtons  Single  Comb,  15  eggs  *1.00.  45  *2.50.  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows,  3  1-2  mos.  old,  and  service  Boar.  Prices  right. 
Stock  guaranteed.  W.  A.  LOTHEItS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


i  u 


(Wyckolt  ©train),  the  world  s  Best  layers.  Eggs 
from  carefully  mated  matured  stock  $1.00  per  15, 
$1.75  per  30.  Clarence  Lane,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 

My  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

„w,°n  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
I  hiladelphta.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

QOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD — 

Bure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

URGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  in’, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  Too.  E.  Scliieber,  Bucyrns,  Ohio 

“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
M  ute  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Route  14,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2 
C  atalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Matinglist.  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 0025th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Stock 
bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  R.  C,  R.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $i;  per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  Ii.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E,  SLATER,  Union,  N.Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


UOI.LYROOD  POULTRY  EARM-Eggsand 

Stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  Baby  chicks  and 
ducklings.  F.  T.  Herbert,  prop.,  Wyoming,  l)el. 


S,  C,  W,  LEGHORNS 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively  12 
years.  Unequalled  laying  strain.  Hatching  Eggs, 
15,  $1;  100.  $5.  William  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY',  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION 

In  order  to  change  my  fancy,  I  offer  my  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  young  Antwerp  Homers  at  $1  per  pair 
Only  100  pairs  left.  RED  CROSS  PIGEONEKY 
2002  Jackson  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 
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MARKETS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Eggs  are  lower  and  reports  indicate  large 
shipments  on  the  way.  Butter  market  is 
firm.  Apple  trade  dull.  A  large  amount 
of  under  grade  fruit  is  offered,  for  which 
any  price  within  reason  is  accepted.  Po¬ 
tato  receipts  are  large,  and  the  prices 
(juoted  rather  extreme. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  12,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  —  @  98 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.13 


Corn  .  66  @  73 

Oats  .  60  @  65 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 25.50  @27.50 

Middlings  . 28.00  @29.50 

Red  Dog  .  —  @30.50 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  @26.00 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  @32.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No  .  1 . 

18.  on 

@19.50 

No.  2  . 

@  17.50 

No.  3  . 

@16.00 

Clover  mixed  .  . . 

14.00 

@16.00 

Clover  . 

(a  1 5.00 

Straw,  Long  .Rve  . 

....... 

12.00 

@14.00 

Shorthand  Oat  . 

9.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price 

.$1.71 

per  40- 
26-cent 

quart  can,  netting 

3L4  cents  in 

zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

@  29 

Good  to  prime  .  . . 

.  27 

@  28 

Lower  grades  . . 

.  .  .  . 

.  24 

@  26 

State  Dairy . . 

.  20 

@  25 

Factory  . 

.  19 

@  22 

Packing  Stock  . . .  . 

.  17 

@  20 

CHEESE. 
Full  cream,  best  . 

@  16 

Common  to  good 

.  13 

@  15 

Skims  . 

.  3 

@  9 

Fancy 

White, 

Mixed 


EGGS. 

white  . . .  — @ 


good  to 
colors. 


Western  and 


choice .  24 

best 


Southern  .  . 
BEANS. 


18 


@ 

@ 

@ 


26 

25 

23 

21 


Marrow,  lm . 2.00  @2.20 

Medium  . 2.00  @2.20 

Pea  . 2.05  @2.25 

Red  Kidney  . 1.90  @2.00 

White  Kidney  . 2.40  @2.45 

nors. 

Prime,  1907  .  13  @  14 

Common  to  good  . 9  @  12 

Olds  .  4  @  6 

German  crop  .  28  @  39 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best  .  9  @  9 % 

Evap.,  common  to  good..  5  @  7 

Sun-dried  .  4  @  7 

Chops.  100  lbs . 1.70.  @1.75 

Raspberries  . 30  @  32 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  . 3.00  @4.00 

Common  to  good . 1.75  @2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.00  @10.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  40 

Oranges.  Calif.,  box . 2.75  @3.25 

Florida  . 2.50  @6.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 4.50  @7.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  @5.50 

Florida.  No.  1.  bbl . 4.00  @6.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50  @2.75 

Maine,  bbl . 2.50  @2.60 

State  &  W'n.  180  lbs..,.  2. 25  @2.50 

European.  180-lb.  bag.... 2.40  @2.75 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt.1.50  @2.25 


Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.  .  .  .8.00  @9.00 

Asparagus.  Calif.,  hunch ....  1.00  @2.50 

Charleston,  bunch  .  40  @1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  (a  16 

Beets,  N.  O.,  100  behs . 2.00  @4.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  75  @1.25 

Charleston.  100  hunches.  . 4.00  @5.00 

Carrots,  N.  O.,  large,  bbl.. 2.00  @3.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50  @1.25 

Celery,  Calif.,  case . 4.50  @5.00 

Chicory.  N.  O.,  bbl . ."..00  @4.00 

Florida,  basket  . 100  @1.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket  ....2.00  @4.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.  .8.00  @10.00 

Red.  ion  . 12.00  @18.00 

White,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Florida,  new,  crate .  —  @1.25 

Cauliflowers,  Calif.,  crate.  ..2.50  @3.00 

Escarol,  X.  O..  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00  @1.75 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 1.00  @2.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @  60 

Kohlrabi,  X.  O..  100  bchsT.3.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket  . 1.25  @3.50 

North  Carolina,  basket. ...  1.00  @3.00 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  100  bchs . 2.00  @2.50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.. 5. 00  @6.00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2.25  @2.50 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 2.25  @2.50 

Orange  bag  . 2.00  @  2.25 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.50  @2.00 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier  . 2.50  @5.00 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches. ..  3.00  @5.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  . 1.00  @1.50 

Parsnips,  bill .  75  @1.12 

Peas.  Fla.,  basket . 2.00  @8.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.00  @1.25 

N.  6.,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50  @3.00 

Fla.,  basket  . LOO  @1.50 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50  @1.00 

Radishes,  N  O..  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

String  beans.  Fla.,  basket.  .2.00  @2.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

N.  O..  white,  bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier  ....1.00  @3.00 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00  @2.00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  best,  doz . 1.00 

@1 

.25 

No.  2. 

box . 3.00 

@4.00 

1-ettuco,  i 

@ 

65 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25 

@ 

55 

Radishes. 

100  bunches  ....2.00 

@4.00 

Tomatoes, 

lb .  15 

@ 

25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  . . 

. .  . 

@ 

14 

Roosters 

.  9 

@ 

12 

Turkey^ 

.  8 

@ 

15 

Ducks  .  . 

.  . 

@ 

15 

Geese.  .  . 

.  9 

@ 

10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys 

.  12 

@ 

17 

Chickens, 

fancy  broilers.  ...  25 

@ 

28 

Com.  to  good  and  roasting.  15 

@ 

22 

Fowls  .  . . 

.  12 

@ 

13% 

Ducks 

.  8 

@ 

10 

Geese  . . . 

.  8 

@ 

10 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  . , 

.  9 

@ 

12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 4.00  @10.00 

Pork  .  5  @  7 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers . 4.40  @5.85 

Bulls  . 3.50  @4.40 

Cows  . 3.25  @4.25 

Calves  . 5.50  @9.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @4.50 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.50 

Hogs  .  —  @5.00 


WOOL. 

N.  Y.  unwashed  Delaine....  28  @  29 

Ohio  &  Penn.,  X  to  XX _  30  @  34 

Western,  line,  med’m  to  ch'ce  18  @  22 


DURABILITY  OF  CEMENT  BUILDINGS. 

Considerable  has  been  same  in  late 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  cement 
work,  and  notably  concrete  building 
work,  and  an  occasional  inquiry  as  to 
the  durability  of  cement  walls  for 
houses  and  other  buildings.  In  this 
matter  of  durability  I  may  cite  to  a 
building  near  me,  built  in  the  Summer 
of  1853,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  as 
solid  and  intact  as  the  day  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  finished.  This  building  was 
built  for  a  business  block  with  dwelling 
apartments  on  the  second  floor,  and  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  The 
walls  were  built  by  a  mason  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  cement  work,  and 
none  of  building  a  block,  36x80  feet 
over  a  cellar  of  like  size.  The  walls 
were  made  16  inches  thick  and  rise  24 
feet  above  the  basement.  Coarse  sand- 
gravel  was  used  for  the  concrete,  no 
rough  stones  were  used  to  economize 
mortar.  A  flat  roof  was  put  on  with 
cement  finish.  This  block  was  used  as 
a  store  and  produce  warehouse  for  over 
50  years,  and  has  just  been  closed  by 
the  death  of  the  owner,  but  the  apart¬ 
ments  have  never  been  closed  since  first 
occupied.  So  far  as  external  appear¬ 
ance  goes  there  seems  no  reason  why 
this  block  is  not  quite  as  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  “tooth  of  time”  for  the  next 
55  years,  as  for  the  55  years  past,  since 
its  erection,  and  in  its  way  seems  to 
answer  the  question  of  durability,  and 
freedom  from  repair.  john  gould. 

Ohio.  _ 

Use  Small  Trees. — You  say  in 
“Brevities,”  page  176,  “better  use  one- 
year  Baldwins,  if  necessary.”  I  would 
say  always  use  one-year  trees  of  any 
sort.  The  one-year  tree  is  a  mere 
switch,  with  live  buds  throughout,  and 
you  can  start  the  head  where  you  want 
it,  as  you  cannot  on  an  older  tree  that 
has  started  a  head  where  you  do  not 
want  it.  One-year  trees  cost  less,  also 
cost  less  freight,  and  are  better  in  every 
way  than  older  trees.  At  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institutes  a  nurseryman 
read  a  paper  on  apples,  and  he  had  a 
four-year-old  tree  as  a  sample.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  paper  I  said  that  I 
would  not  plant  trees  such  as  he  showed 
if  they  were  presented  to  me  freight 
paid,  for  his  tree  had  a  stem  four  feet 
tall,  and  I  would  have  had  to_  accept 
that  height  for  the  head,  since  I  could 
not  cut  it  back  where  I  wanted  the 
head  with  any  prospect  of  success.  I 
long  since  quit  using  any  but  one-year 
trees  of  any  kind.  w.  F.  massey. 


STANDARD  STEEL 
DRIVE  POSTS 

are  practically  everlasting;  they 
will  not  rot,  burn  or  decay;  re¬ 
quire  no  labor  to  set,  just  drive 
drive  them  in  the  ground.  Cost 
one-half  what  wood  does,  about 
one  cent  a  year  for  each  post. 
Each  post  can  be  drilled  so  that 
any  grade  of  wire  fence  may  he 
fastened  to  it.  It  is  practical, 
durable,  cheap  and  makes  the 
neatest  fence  imaginable;  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  soil  or  climate.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Factory  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa,  Freight  cost  very 
small.  Write  for  catalog,  giving 
full  information  and  testimon¬ 
ials  from  steady  users,  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


$1000.00  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Berries 

I  straw  -  I-  n  n  i  r  grapesi 
rasp-  DLUUlLV  and 
BLACK.nrnn  rA  cur. 

GOOSE-WLIiniLW  RANTS 

All  tho  good  and  many  choice,  new  varieties. 

Prices  lowest  possible  for  plants  of  best  quality.  Illus-  I 
trated,  descriptive  catalog,  gives  prices  and  how  to  plant 
|  and  grow  them,  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  years  a  amall  fruit  specialist. 


D|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  L LH0  L  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


HELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


PJP  p  A  IVTpP  TpQ  Salesmen  wanted  to  sell 
dairy  machinery,  complete 
butter  factories  and  complete  cheese  factories. 
Liberal  terms  to  purchasers.  Steady  employment 
for  salesman.  If  we  have  no  salesman  in  your 
territory,  write  for  particulars.  O.  PRESSPRIGH 
&  COMPANY,  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


POULTKYMAN — A  young,  energetic  man  with  experience, 
desires  position  as  poultryman.  Single,  good  habits,  good 
references.  Address  E.  R.  S.,  Weppiltltucb,  New  Canaan, Conn. 


“For  th»  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


WANTED-Midd,e’l*s:e(i  married  man  without 
children,  to  work  on  small  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  in  Connecticut,  and  have  charge 
during  owner’s  absence.  Want  wife  to  help  with 
general  housework.  Integrity  and  reliability  more 
desirable  than  expertness.  House  has  ail  modern 
city  conveniences.  A  comfortable  home  with  good 
wages  to  right  couple.  “G.  D.  W.,”  care  R.  N.-Y, 


WE  OFFER 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  Mnrcli  (ar¬ 
rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  Marc  h 
and  April  farrowing;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  J-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  AH 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  funnels’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trtimansburg,  N.  Y. 


WAN  I  rll  —  ovginwavu  Aiois  eel  n-e  x  iuslilll  xieiLcrs, 
if  mi  i  lu  open  or  bred.  Must  be  cheap;  no  fancy 
prices  need  answer.  ORCHARD  GROVE  DAIRY, 
Box  243,  Mannington,  W.  Va. 


I  CAN  furnish  you  with  grade  HOLSTEIN'S, 
*  JERSEYS  and  A YRSH1RES,  fresh  and 
soon  to  freshen.  Also  fill  orders  on  fall  cows.  W rite 
soon  for  prices.  F.  S.  Wilbur,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves, 

sired  by  Sir  Hengerveld  Burke  De  Kol,  for  sale  at 
farmers'  prices,  $30  to  $35.  Large,  thoroughbred 
Yorkshire  Figs  for  sale  cheap. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  N.Y. 


75  head  of  registered  stock 
to  select  from.  Young  stock 
1  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  COOKINCHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

AM  nil 0  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

HIIUUO  Exchange  fer  Horses 

Address  MYF.lt  &  SON,  Bridgsvllle,  Del. 


Oak  Grove  PoultryYards —  BarredW.BnfF  P. Rocks, S.C.W. 
Leghorns.  Eggs  from  utility  stock  $1  pr  15, $1.75  pr  30, 
$5prl00;  Exhibition  matings  $3  pr  15,  $5  pr  30.  Stock 
for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hines,  Rockville,  Md.  R.  No.  0. 


0t\  fnr  Ql  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
£U  III!  Chester  White  Pigs, 

$5.  H.  A.  Thatcher,  Perulnek,  Pa. 


“DARIIEI)  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
*  9  ROCKS.  Fanciers  stock  at  farmers’ prices. 
Eggs,  15  for$l:  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.D.  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  ES"WuT’IS’SJ 

100.  Quality  guaranteed.  Curwin  Maurer, Dublin, Pa. 


UAPLE  VILLA  POU’  TRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


S|)  D  I  OCn^-The  business  breed.  Best 
•  Ui  lli  la  ntUO  layers.  Large  size.  Grand 
red  color.  Get  my  egg  circniarand  list  of  winnings 
free.  Eggs,  best  utility  stock,  $6.00  per  100. 

H.  P.  DEMING,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

$3  per  10.  W. Wyandotte  and  R.I.Red  eggs,$l  per  15. 
Stock  bred  for  utility.  H. J.VanDyke. Gettysburg,  1’a 


FfifiS  7Rp  Prize  Winning  S.  C.  Brown  I.eg- 
I  I  LOOO  I  vJbi  horns.  Great  layers.  Free  range? 
*  *  Large  birds.  Colony  Poultry  Farm, Shermansville, Pa. 


Pure  Bred  S.G.  Black  Minorcas 


Fourteen  Eggs,  $3.  Persistent  Layers.  Non-Sitters. 
Two  Minorca  eggs  weigli  as  much  as  3  eggs  of 
any  other  breed.  Buff  Holland  turkey  eggs,  8 
for  $2.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  10  for  $1. 

H.  A.  BRATTIN,  Brazil,  Ind. 


PflD  DCMT-p°r  suin,ner  or  by  year,  large  fur- 
rUn  null  I  ni shed  house  in  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 
Acetylene  gas, modern  improvements,  purest  water, 
lift,  furnace,  ’phone,  good  stabling,  garden,  ice 
house,  filled.  Farm  208  acres;  would  be  let  with 
house  or  without  house,  if  desired.  GORDON 
GUMMING,  1707  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10,000  FARMERS  WANTED, 

of  Opportunity.  Land  produces  three  to  four  crops 
a  year.  Winter  vegetables  bring  green-house  prices. 
Celery  growers  are  making  from  Five  Hundred  to 
One  Thousand  Dollars  an  acre.  Let  us  send  you 
our  bulletin  of  Farms,  Orange  Groves  and  Trucking 
Lands.  The  Gould  Realty  Co.,  DeLand,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE- Two-Hundred-Acre  FARM, 

14  miles  from  Hartford,  4  miles  from  Rockville, 
Conn.  The  house  is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
trolley  station, with  half-hour  service  between  Rock¬ 
ville  and  Hartford;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  steam 
railroad  station,  through  express  service  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  Good  local  markets,  and  has 
twenty-five  acres  of  excellent  tobacco  land.  Farm 
is  adapted  to  dairy,  gardening  or  poultry.  Two 
houses;  barn,  with  40  cow  stalls;  running  water  in 
stables;  cement  floor;  stalls  for  6  horses.  Also,  if 
desired,  14  cows,  14  head  of  young  stock,  farm 
horses,  tools,  1500  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  hay 
and  fodder.  Address,  BOX  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
IT  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


IpOR  SALE— Fine  farm  and  gentleman’s  country 
1  home,  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.  228  acres,  level,  highly 
improved  land,  splendid  outbuildings,  handsome 
9- room  modern  residence,  2k!  miles  good  town. 
Price  $60  per  acre.'  Photos  on  request.  Write  for 
catalog  Virginia  farms  and  country  homes. 

VENABLE  &  FORD.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate;  Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  ;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY 

5-ACRE  FARMS— $100. 

$5.00  DOWN  $5.00  MONTHLY 

Only  17  miles  from  famous  Atlantic  City  markets.  Three 
railroads.  Best  facilities  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Near 
large  manufacturing  towns.  Excelleut  land  for  market  garden¬ 
ing,  berries,  fruits,  poultry  and  pigeons.  Mild,  healthful  climate 
means  early  marketing  for  fancy  prices.  Pure  water.  Title 
Insured.  Others  are  making  big  profits  right  in  this  locality 
raising  poultry  and  fruit.  Why  can’t  you  ?  Free  booklet.  Write 
Daniel  Fraxier  Company,  020  Ituiley  B’ld’g.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


0 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  semi  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  1  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
— you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  csxoBrooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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I  FIFTY  MILLION  FEET 

- - - AT  REDUCED 


Save  30  to  60  Per  Cent.  Buy  Direct.  Building 


The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  purchased 
at  forced  sales ,  50,000,000  feet  of  new  lumber. 

We  are  making  special  concessions  to  those  who  buy  at  once. 
Our  prices  today  are  far  lower  than  prices  have  been  for  years. 
Order  now  for  immediate  or  future  use.  Quick  action  will 
save  you  big  profits.  Remember  prices  elsewhere,  which  are 
even  now  high,  are  bound  to  rise.  We  can  quote  you  30  to 
60  per  cent  better  prices  for  the  same  lumber  than  can  be 
sold  by  your  local  dealer.  We  guarantee  every  carload  to  be 
exactly  as  represented.  Inspection  of  our  lumber  stock  invited. 

Call  at  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago  and  see  the 
lumber  we  are  offering  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all 
we  say  of  it.  Make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago,  however,  unless  you 


Balustrades,  Barn  Sash,  Bath  Room  Outfits,  Beams,  Boards  of  all 
sizes,  Bulltlng  Paper,  Casing,  Celling,  Cement,  Flooring,  Gable  Orna¬ 
ments,  Glass,  Green  House  Material,  Hardware,  Heating  Apparatus,  Hot 
Bed  Sash,  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  Joists, Lathing, Mantels  and  Fire  Places, 
Moulding,  Nails,  Paint,  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  Porch  Work,  Roofing, 
Scantling,  Sheathing,  Shingles,  Siding,  Stair  Work,  Storm  Windows, 
Studding,  Timber,  Water  Supply  Outfits, Window  Frames  and  Sash, Wire. 


Supplies  of  Every  Kind, 


wish  to.  Wo  can  fill  your  order  by  mall  with  just 
what  you  want  and  guarantee  you  absolute  satisfaction. 
Ours  is  the  largest  direct  to  consumer  lumber  headquarters 
in  the  world.  We  sell  millions  of  feet  annually.  Orders 
filled  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  No  matter  where  you 


live  you  can  save  money  by  supplying  your  building  wants  here. 

We  do  not  figure  fancy  prices,  but  quote  figures  that 
command  your  patronage.  Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small  we  can  save  you  money  on  it.  Our  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  is  your  best  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction  of  every  purchase  from  us.  In'  our 
enormous  stock  of  new  lumber  of  every  kind  we  have  just 
what  you  need  for  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy  a  stick  of 
material  until  you  get  our  prices.  We  offer  you  everything 
in  the  lumber  and  building  supply  line  needed  for  residences, 
farm  homes,  stores,  churches,  barns,  out-buildings  of  every 
kind,  sidewalks  and  fencing.  In  short  any  kind  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  requiring  lumber,  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent  less 
than  your  local  dealers  or  lumber  yards,  ask  for  it. 


FREE! 

Building  and 

Barn  Plans  — 

Architects  Advice 

“  MORE  COMING”  “EVERYTHING  SATISFACTORY” 

Nevada,  Mo.  Paw  Paw*  in- 

mill  t  „„  Carload  of  lumber  arrived.  Everything  satisfactory.  Our 

Will  say  lam  ve  y  mu  p  eased  with  material,  es-  |tlmDer  merchants  inspected  the  lumber  and  admitted  for 
pecially  the  dimensions.  Have  had  several  contractors  purpose  we  wanted,  it  was  a  very  good  bargain.  We  had 

to  see  the  lumber  and  they  were  well  pleased  with  it.  ten  big  loads.  Very  glad  we  sent  our  order  to  you  as  we  got 
Will  order  8  or  10  cars  in  the  spring.  — J.  FOWLER,  better  value  for  our  money  than  expected.— Mrs.  C.  JONES. 

“A  GOOD  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  US”  “ANOTHER  SATISFIED  MAN” 

Ainsworth,  Ind.  Brighton,  Ill. 

I  received  my  carload  of  lumber  from  you  and  it  was  Hope  we  can  deal  together  again  for  I  am  pleased  to 

O.  K.  in  every  respect.  It  will  advertise  itself  in  my  locality  know  that  you  are  an  honest  Company  and  do  what  is 

and  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  you  several  orders  from  here.  right.  If  I  need  any  more  lumber  will  be  sure  to  deal 

— WM.  RASCIIKA.  with  you.  —ALEX  CAIRNS. 

FREE! 

Building  and 

Barn  Plans  — 

Architects  Advice 

IMPORTANT!  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  For  Our  Estimate.  IMPORTANT ! 

Make  up  a  list  of  what  you  need.  Send  it  to  us  for  our  price. 
If  you  are  putting  up  a  building  of  any  kind  whatsoever  let  us 
figure  with  you.  Our  prices  talk  louder  than  words. 

Have  your  carpenter  or  contractor  send  us  your  list  of  what 
is  needed  if  he  has  charge  of  your  building.  Don’t  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  to  the  lumber  trust  with  their  long  line  of 
lumber  yards  all  over  the  country.  Don’t  let  the  local  dealer 
soak  you  with  his  heavy  profit.  Remember:  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Company  buys  millions  of  feet  at  a  time  under 
circumstances  of  forced  sales  which  mean  sacrificed  prices  and 
enables  us  to  sell  even  as  low  as  cost  without  loss.  You  take 

no  chances  i«  dealing  with  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company.  Whether  for  $1  or  $10,000  your  order  will  be  filled 
carefully.  Our  lumber  and  supplies  are  guaranteed  exactly 
as  represented.  If  you  have  no  need  for  a  whole  carload 
yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying  a 
carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges. We 
have  railroad  trains  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and 
buildings  and  can  load  a  car  to  good  advantage  foi  you.You  can 
include  in  this  same  car,  pipe,  plumbing  material,  roofing, wire, 
fencing,  furniture,  hardware  and  merchandise  of  every  kind. 

We  also  furnish  you  building  and  barn  plans  absolutely  free 

upon  request.  Write  us  for  any  information  or  advice  you  want 
and  we  will  have  our  staff  of  architects  answer  every  inquiry 
promptly.  Our  free  book  of  plans  is  sent  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  We  simplify  your  building  proposition. 

Our  business  demands  quick  action. We  must  keep  our  stocks 
moving.  This  means  prompt  shipment  —  no  annoying  delays. 
Let  us  help  you  lay  out  your  plans.  We  will  relieve  you  of  every 
detail.  That  is  what  our  Special  Builder  Service  is  for.  Be  sure 
and  send  us  your  lumber  bill  for  our  estimate.  Feel  free  to 
write  for  anything  you  want  to  know  along  the  line  of  building 
and  building  supplies.  All  questions  cheerfully  answered 

Hundreds  of 
Big  Money  Sav¬ 
ing  Bargains 
forEveryBuilder 
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CHASE  OUR  CO 

and  REGEIVEI 

»ODS  AT 

RS’  SALES 

Don’t  Build  Your  House, 
Barn,  Store,  Corn  Cribs, 
Church,  Etc.,  without  get¬ 
ting  our  big  lumber  offer. 

100  SQ.FT.  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  dura¬ 
ble  roof  covering  known. Easy 
to  lay,  no  tools  but  a  hatchet 
or  hammer.  Will  last  many 
years  with  ordinary  care. Ideal 
for  houses,  barns,  stores, 
churches  and  out-buildings. 


Also  used  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Cheaper  and  lasts  longer  than  shingles 
Lightning,  Water  and  Fire  Proof.  Will  stand  the  elements  best  of 
all.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  We  are 
headquarters  for  roofing.  Our  prices  defy  competition.  Read  our  offer:  Absolutely  perfect,  brand 
new.  No.  15  grade,  semi-hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  per  100  sq.  ft.  $  1.50.  Each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  prices  on  corrugated,  like  illustration,  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long  $1.75. 
For  25  cents  per  sq.  additional  we  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  ft.  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding  per 
sq.  $2.00.  Fine  steel  beaded  ceiling,  per  sq.  $2.00.  Can  furnish  standing  Seam  or  “V”  crimped. 
|if f  DAY  TLjC  EDCIftUT  to  P°’nts  East  of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma,  Texas 
lit  l  HI  inCrlldUill  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the  steel  roofing  offered  in  this 
advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to 
any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  sta¬ 
tion.  If  not  found  as  represented  refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  refund  your  deposit. 


work  Supplies,  Roofing, 
Water  Supply  Outfits, 
Paints,  Plumbing  Sup¬ 
plies,  Hardware,  Heating 
Outfits,  Furniture,  Car¬ 
pets,  Linoleum,  Etc. 


A  paint  that  Is  a  paint.  Not  the  cheap  kind.  Made  of 
best  materials.  Ground  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Every 
gallon  backed  by  our  five  year  binding  guarantee. 
You  run  no  risk  in  using  our  “Premier”  Brand 
•Paint.  We  duplicate  your  order  free  of  charge  at  any 
time  within  five  years  if  it  is  not  up  to  our  guarantee. 

1  Gallon  Can . 98c  per  gallon 

5  Gallon  Bucket- . . . 85c  per  gallon 

Half  Barrels  (25  gal.) . . . 88c  per  gallon 

Barrels  (50  gal.) . 85c  per  gallon 

Send  for  free  color  card  and  estimates. 


Bath  Tubs,  $6.00,^ 


300  “New  Style”  metal  tubs,  finest  galvanized  steel,  fin¬ 
ished  inside  with  Special  white  japanned  enamel.  Nicely  fin¬ 
ished  outside.  Heavy  wood  rim.  Length  5  ft.  While  they  last, 

$3.00.  5i  ft.  $3.4-0.  Handsome  porcelain  tubs  with  3-in. 
roll  rim.  Seamless.  White  enameled  on  inside,  finest  nickel-  AS-; 
plated  fittings,  each  $  14.  Full  line  of  other  tubs  up  to  $25.  ® 

D  JITU  Dflfllfl  ftllTCITC  COE  With  steel  enameled  tub,  vitreous  earthen 
DM  I  11  nUUIn  UUirild  VkVl  closet  bowl,  polished  hardwood  seat  and 
tank,  handsome  enameled  lavatory,  all  nickle  trimmings,  complete,  ready  to  install,  $25. 
Other  complete  combinations  at  $37.50,  $50.00,  $54.00  up  to  $150.00. 

PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  ALL  KINDS  original  cost  of  production.  We 

buy  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales  only.  Cast  Iron  Enameled  Sinks,  up  from  $  1.25. 
^n^^uee^^munelet^Hjrr^Sniks^acl^nu^iiclri^^jlateinmicets^^^fjOO. 


100  Lbs.  FENCING  WIRE  $1.25 

No.  14  Painted  Wire 

shorts . SI. 25 

Nos.  9, 10,  11  and  12  Gal¬ 
vanized  shorts,  S  t  .80 

Nos.  14  and  15 . SI. 90 

Galvanized  Wire  contin¬ 
uous  lengths.  No.  9  per 

100  lbs . S2.00 

No.  7 . S  1 .80 

___  BB  Phone  wire  No.  12 

per  10<rTbir.....S2.85  No.  14 . S3. 10 

Telephone  equipment. Fence  wire  all  kinds. 


Conductor  Pipe,  3  1  -2c  per  ft. 


Brand  new  galvanized.  2  in.  per  ft.  31  -2c 
3  in.  per  ft.  4c.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Eave  Trough,  per  ft.  3c  and  up.  Elbows, 
Eave  Trough  Corners,  Hangers,  Hooks  and 
everything  in  Down-spouting, Eave  Troughs 
and  Fittings.  Brand  new  galvanized  Ridge 
Roll,  per  ft.  4c  and  up.  Roofer’s  Snips, 
28o  each.  Roofing  tools  of  all  sorts. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  S2.00 

Weight  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

32  gal., tank,  $2;  47 
gal.,  $2.60;  73  gal., 

$2.75  ;6  bbl.,  $5.60;larger  sizes  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Feed  Cookers,  $9.20;  Steel  Wag¬ 
on  Tanks  $7.00.  Galv.  Troughs  60c. 


1-INCH  PIPE,  Per  Foot  31 -2c. 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with  screwed 
ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

I  inch,  per  foot . 3*2C 

1*4  inch . 412C  l1^  inch . 6*20 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new: 

134  inch . 6c  234  inch..— . 10c 


WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS 

Double  acting,  3-way  pumps 

. . . 36.20 

Hand-force  pumps...„ .  3.95 

Syphon  spout-lift  pumpa,  3.65 
Kitchen  force  pumps......  3.26 

Pitcher  spout  pumps.—  1.65 
Perfection  spray  pumps, 

best  manufactured . 2.25 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. 


Rubberized-Galvo  Roofing,  $1.25  per  108  Sq.  Ft. 

The  greatest  Roofing  value  on  earth.  No  higher  grade 
manufactured.  Unexcelled  as  to  quality,  wear  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Easy  to  put  on.  Requires  no  previous  oxporience. 
Can  bo  put  on  over  shingles  without  removing  them. 
Does  not  require  a  coating  after  it  is  on  the  roof.  Wea¬ 
ther-proof  and  fire-proof.  Contains  no  coal  tar,  resi¬ 
duum  or  injurious  compositions.  This  roofing  is  bought 
direct  from  manufacturers  and  is  usually  sold  at 
double  our  prices.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  lasting 
service.  Rubberized-Galvo  Roofing  is  slate  color, 
tough,  leather-like  material,  made  of  a  combination 
of  wool  felt  and  highest  grade  of  natural,  pure 
asphalt.  Makes  buildings  warmer  in  I  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  Not  affected  by  acids  or  gases. 
Has  rubbery  surface  and  on  this  account  we  call  it  Rub¬ 
berized-Galvo  Roofing.  It  toughens  and  hardens  with 
age.  We  furnish  with  each  order,  sufficient  cement  to 
make  the  laps  and  large  head  nails  to  put  it  on  with.  It 
Is  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  building.  1  ply  per  aq.f  %  1  -2S. >  2  ply  per  sq., 
Z  1 .40.  3  ply  per  sq.,  $  1 .75.  These  prices  are  per  sq.  of  108  sq.  ft.  and  are 
F.  O.  B.  Cars,  Chicago.  Also  have  in  stock  1000  sqs.  of  pure  asphalt  rock  sur¬ 
faced  roofing,  bought  by  us  at  manufacturers*  sale.  Put  up  two  to  five  lengths 
to  a  roll  and  each  roll  contains  108  sq.ft.  Price  per  108  sq.  ft. .  including  nails 
and  caps,  $ 1 .50.  Red,  rosin-sized.  Building  Paper  per  roll  of  o00  sq.  ft.,  45c. 
Slaters  Roofing  Felt,  per  roll  of  500  sq.  ft.  75c.  Write  for  free  samples. 


DOORS  40c  WINDOWS  20c  I  FREE  ftATALAfi  (Hill  PON 

ITT.  .-•Vn.i.ijl  1,000  Good  Doors,  various  sizes,  secured  by  us  H  |  lllsb  UH  I  HmUw  UwUT  Vll 


1 ,000  Good  Doors,  various  sizes,  secured  by  us 
in  connection  with  dismantling  operations, most 
of  them  with  hardware.  Brices  range  from  40c 
up.  Fancy  front  doors,  all  designs,  31.50  up. 
10,000  window  sash,  20c  up,  all  sizes.  Complete 
line  of  everything  in  mill  work.  All  brand-new, 


best  quality.  Barn  sash,  6  sizej^ 
sash,  37c  up.Clearyellowpine" 
mouldings,  25c  per  100  ft.  and 
up.  Porch  columns,  64c  up. 
Stair  newells,  S  1.78. Stair  rail 
10c  per  ft.  Pilaster  casing 
O.  G.  base,  1  3-4c  per  ft.  Base 
blocks, 4c  each.QnarterRouno 
20c  per  100  ft.  Hardwood  thres 
holds,  4c.  Porch  brackets,  3c. 
Porch  spindles,  4c.  Wo  handle 
everything  in  the  Building 
Supply  Bine,  including  light 
and  heavy  hardware.  Send  us  your  lumber  bill 
for  our  estlmatOo  Ask  for  our  new  special  mill- 
work  catalog.  It  prices  everything  needed 
for  building  purposes.  Sent  FREE  If  you  men¬ 
tion  This  Paper.  Send  us  your  order  today. 


26c  uo.  Cellar 


Fill  Out ,  Out  Out ,  And  Mail 

I  When  do  you  expect  to  build  or  improve? . 


What  kind  of  building  or  buildings?. 


OUR  NEW  500-PACE  CATALOG  NO.  57  FREE 

Thla  Wonderful  Bargain  Book  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  It  is  a  book  such 
as  every  shrewd  buyer  must  have.  500  pagea  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and 
supplies  bought  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  re¬ 
cord  of  what  we  still  have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  Worlds’  Fair.  Merchandise,  machinery  and 
supplies,  articles  for  everyone.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the  home,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  office.  Write  today. 
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TWO  YOUNG  PRIZE- WINNING  FARMERS. 
And  the  Corn  They  Grew. 

A  prize  to  the  country  school  which  would  make 
the  best  exhibit  of  teaching  agriculture  was  among 
the  unusual  features  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Fair  last  year.  The  exhibit  which  won  the  prize  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Ransom  Middleton  and  Pearl  Britt, 
of  Panther  Branch  School  No.  2,  of  Wake  County,  a 
school  lying  10  or  12  miles  from  Raleigh.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  it  shows  that  agriculture  is  securing  its 
proper  foothold  in  the  country  schools ;  and  second, 
because  this  exhibit  demonstrates  that  rural  school 
agriculture  teaches  things  which  will  result  in  the 
raising  of  better  crops,  not  only  by  the  pupils  but  by 
the  parents  as  well.  The  point  illustrated  by  these 
exhibits  was  the  value  of  testing  individual  ears  of 
corn  before  planting.  The  boys,  as  a  result  of  what 
they  learned  in  school,  had  made  the  individual  ear 
test  in  the  manner  described  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
253  and  also  described 
by  me  in  the  columns  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer, 
last  Spring,  and  on 
my  Spring  lecture  tour 
through  Wake  County. 

The  boys  planted  the 
seed  from  tested  corn 
by  the  side  of  their 
fathers’  corn  raised  from 
untested  seed.  The  boys’ 

“stand”  was  much  better 
than  that  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  yield  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  better.  One 
of  the  most  significant 
points  of  the  exhibit 
was  the  card  signed  by 
the  father  of  one  of  the 
boys  in  which  he  said : 

“My  son’s  yield  from 
tested  seed  zv as  so  much 
greater  than  my  own 
from  untested  seed,  that 
I  have  decided  to  test  all 
my  seed  in  the  future.” 

The  letter  of  Pearl 
Britt  describing  his  test 
is  as  follows : 

“I  made  my  testing 
box  in  12  squares,  and 
numbered  each  one,  be¬ 
ginning  at  one  on  up  to  12.  I  took  12  ears  of  nice 
corn  and  numbered  them  the  same.  I  planted  10 
grains  of  corn  in  each  square.  The  second,  fourth 
^nd  eighth  were  first  to  come  up,  and  had  more 
sprouts  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  of  course  they 
were  the  ones  I  planted.  I  have  planted  my  patch, 
and  it  has  all  come  up  without  a  missing  place.  I 
was  rather  late  in  getting  my  corn  tested  and  ready 
to  plant,  but  I  hope  it  will  do  well.  I  am  from  the 
Turner  School  and  am  working  for  the  prize. 

S. — You  have  mistaken  me  for  a  girl  by  having 
a  girl’s  name,  but  I  am  a  boy.” 

The  statement  of  Ransom  Middleton  is  also  given 
below : 

“After  your  lecture  at  our  school  I  made  a  test 
hox.  I  made  it  20x20  inches,  and  divided  it  into  50 
squares,  each  2x4  inches.  I  filled  the  box  with  good 
rich  soil.  I  then  selected  50  good  nice  ears  that  came 
off  stalks  that  had  two  ears  to  the  stalk.  I  planted 
10  grains  off  each  ear,  but  it  was  so  cold  that  it  did 
not  come  up  well,  and  when  it  did  come  up  the 
chickens  scratched  a  lot  of  it  up,  but  I  picked  out 


about  a  dozen  sections  that  100  per  cent  came  up.  I 
planted  it  the  twenty-second  of  May,  planting  1,579 
hills,  one  grain  in  a  hill,  in  rows  4/4  feet  wide.  I 
plowed  it  the  first  time  June  24,  and  also  put  about 
150  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  analyzing  16  per  cent 
to  the  acre.  I  plowed  it  the  second  time  July  4; 
plowed  it  the  third  and  last  time  July  20,  and  also 
put  300  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre;  95.75  per  cent  of 
it  came  up,  but  think  all  would  have  done  so  but  for 
the  moles,  which  ran  over  a  good  part  of  the  plot.” 

It  is  very  encouraging  indeed  to  see  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  taking  this  interest  in  agricultural  work,  and 
even  more  so  to  see  that  the  results  obtained  by  the 
children  through  new  methods  are  effective  in  leading 
the  fathers  to  take  up  these  new  methods.  This  prize 
will  be  offered  again  next  year  arid  is  open  to  every 
rural  school  in  North  Carolina.  The  prizes,  three  in 
number,  consisting  of  $25,  $15  and  $10,  are  well  worth 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  This  amount  of  money 
would  do  much  toward  beautifying  the  school  room 
and  rendering  it  more  attractive.  The  prize  is  offered 
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for  the  best  exhibit  of  methods  of  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  many  schools  will 
compete  next  year,  and  that  the  teachers  will  have 
this  competition  in  view  throughout  the  year,  thus 
making  the  exhibits  especially  complete.  Any  teach¬ 
ers  who  desire  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  schools,  or  suggestions  as  to  what 
they  may  do  in  preparation  for  the  next  State  Fair 
exhibit  may  write  to  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
them  personal  assistance.  f.  l.  stevens. 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MULCHING. 

The  discussion  of  orchard  experiments,  as  to  mulch¬ 
ing  versus  cultivation,  has  been  very  profitable  and 
very  interesting.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  all 
agree  that  the  “cultivators”  have  the  advantage,  in 
that  their  works  are  now  apparent,  and  it  is  so 
familiar  with  us  all  to  look  for  increase  from  tillage. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  way  of  nature, 
in  maintaining  wood  growths,  has  always  been  to 
favor  with  the  strongest  growth  the  sheltered  nooks, 


and  it  is  also  true  that  the  flats  and  level  lands  have, 
in  nature,  not  produced  good  trees,  but  lain  open  in 
prairies  or  had  but  scanty  growths,  as  in  the  familiar 
eastern  “barrens.”  It  is  altogether  possible  that  time 
may  prove  that  shelter  for  our  tree-growths  will  be 
more  valuable  than  a  system  of  culture  which  tends 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  carbonaceous  materials  in 
our  soils;  and  that  feeding  lands  with  carbon  will  be 
the  wisest  system  of  economy  in  the  long  run. 

Without  desiring  in  any  sense,  to  say  the  last 
word,  may  I  not  add  a  few  observations  as  to  shelters 
and  the  effects  of  moisture?  It  has  been  proven  in 
rainless  belts  that  moisture  provided  to  soils  not  pois¬ 
oned  by  residuum  from  evaporation  will  change  the 
character  of  a  whole  countryside  from  desert  to 
blooming  garden ;  that  a  worthless  belt  may  be  re¬ 
claimed  by  irrigation,  all  due  to  nothing  but  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  soil  moisture.  In  the  East,  .the  greatest  foe 
to  a  proper  soil  humidity  is  wind;  and  it  seems  not 
to  be  properly  feared  as  such.  It  may  “be  observed 
in  any  field  that  the  growth  of  plants  near  fences  is 

much  more  rank  and 
dense  than  in  the  middle 
of  fields ;  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  other 
things  being  normally 
equal,  that  the  small 
place,  made  up  of  little 
fields,  yields  crops  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those 
of  its  larger  neighboring 
farms.  This  seems  to  be 
a  point  vital  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  I  have 
not  noticed  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasized; 
and  I  think  much  more 
of  the  success  of  mulch¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  wind¬ 
breaking  and  moisture- 
conserving  effects  of  the 
Ohio  Station’s  mule  h 
than  the  “ashes-to-ashes- 
a  n  d-dust-t  o-dust-effect” 
of  decaying  rootlets. 
That  doesn’t  soun  d 
good  to  me. 

I  quote  from  King, 
“Irrigation  and  Drain¬ 
age,”  pages  169  and  170 : 
“A  scanty  hedge- row 
produced  differences  in 
evaporation  as  follows : 

During  an  interval  of 
one  hour  at  20  feet  from  hedge-row  evaporation  was 
10.3  c.c. ;  at  150  feet,  12.5  c.c. ;  at  300  feet,  13.4  c.c. 
The  drying  effect  of  the  wind  at  300  feet  was  30 
per  cent  greater  than  at  20  feet  and  seven  per  cent 
greater  than  at  150  feet  from  the  hedge.”  “Then,  too, 
when  the  air  came  across  a  clover  field  780  feet  wide 
the  observed  rates  of  evaporation  were:  At  20  feet 
from  clover,  9.3  c.c.;  at  150  feet,  12.1  c.c.;  at  300  feet, 
13  c.c.,  or  40  per  cent  greater  at  300  feet  away  than 
at  20  feet  and  7.4  per  cent  greater  than  at  150  feet. 
The  protective  influence  of  grass  lands,  and  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  very  broad  fields  on  these  light  lands 
was  further  shown  by  an  increasingly  poorer  stand 
of  young  clover  as  the  eastern  margin  of  these  fields 
was  approached  even  when  the  drifting  (of  the  sand) 
had  been  inappreciable.  Below  are  given  the  number 
of  clover  plants  per  equal  areas  on  three  different 
farms  as  the  distance  to  the  eastzvard  of  the  grass 
fields  increased:  No.  1,  at  50  feet,  574  plants;  at  200 
feet,  390  plants;  at  400  feet,  231  plants.  No.  2,  at  100 
feet,  249  plants;  at  200  feet,  277  plants;  at  400  feet, 
193  plants;  at  600  feet.  189  plants;  at  800  feet,  138 
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plants;  at  1,000  feet,  48  plants.  No.  3,  at  50  feet,  1,130 
plants;  at  400  feet,  600  plants;  at  700  feet,  543  plants. 
In  these  cases  the  difference  in  stand  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  an  increasing  drying  action  of  the 
wind.  On  most  of  the  fields,  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  winds  were  very  evident  to  the  eye,  and  aug¬ 
mented  as  the  distance  from  the  wind-breaks  in¬ 
creased/’  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

HARRY  A.  MUMPER. 


“BLIGHT-PROOF”  POTATOES. 

Why  is  One  More  Resistant? 

Some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  much  more  resistant 
to  “late  blight”  than  others.  The  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  selected  for  breeding  purposes  six 
or  seven  out  of  several  hundred  because  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  late  blight.  Why  are  these 
varieties  more  resistant  than  others?  The  structure 
of  the  leaf  or  stem  has  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  resist  blight.  Varieties 
with  large,  thick,  leathery  foliage  are  as  apt  to  blight 
as  varieties  with  thin,  small  foliage.  The  amount  of 
“fuzz”  on  the  plant  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  either. 
Do  peaches  with  a  heavy  coat  of  fuzz  rot  less  than 
smooth-skinned  varieties?  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  varieties  which  grow  upright  are  less  apt  to  blight 
than  spreading  growers,  but  this  is  because  the  foliage 
of  the  upright  growers  is  more  apt  to  keep  dry,  and 
so  the  conditions  are  less  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
the  disease,  not  because  of  any  difference  in  blight- 
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resistance.  The  difference  is  in  the  “constitution”  of 
the  plant,  not  in  its  gross  structure. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  “constitution”  of 
the  plant?  The  word  has  been  used  in  a  very  in¬ 
definite  manner,  as  though  it  meant  something  that 
could  not  be  seen  or  analyzed.  It  refers  to  the  make¬ 
up  of  material  within  the  cells  of  the  plant.  A  po¬ 
tato  plant  is  made  out  of  many  millions  of  cells; 
inside  these  cells  is  the  protoplasm  and  other  life- 
giving  fluids.  These  are  the  seat  of  life;  they  are  the 
real  vital  force  of  the  plant.  This  “sap,”  as  we  shall 
call  it  here,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  composition, 
not  only  between  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind 
of  plant,  as  of  the  potato,  but  also  between  different 
plants  of  the  same  variety,  and  even  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant.  You  have  seen  the  unstability  of 
a  piece  of  mercury,  how  it  is  constantly  assuming 
new  forms,  in  response  to  the  influence  of  gravity,  and 
heat.  You  have  heard  also  that  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  the  lime-sulphur 
spray,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  prepared;  that  some  of  the  chemical 
compounds  in  them  are  breaking  up  all  the  time;  that 
new  chemical  combinations  are  being  formed  contin¬ 
ually.  Yet  these  are  very  stable,  compared  with  this 
most  elusive  of  all  materials — the  “sap”  of  the  plant, 
which  is  immediately  responsive  to  any  and  all  changes 
in  the  environment  of  the  plant.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  why  no  one  has  been  abje  to  make  protoplasm 

_ the  life  fluid  of  both  plants  and  animals.  When 

the  chemist  comes  to  this  point  he  must  stop  short. 

The  composition  of  this  mercurial,  ever-changing 
“sap”  is  what  determines  whether  a  variety  is  sus¬ 


ceptible  to  disease  or  not,  just  as  is  the  case  in  animals. 
All  animals,  including  human  beings,  are  made  of 
cells,  and  these  cells  contain  life-giving  fluids  that 
are  just  as  variable  in  composition  as  those  of  plants. 
When  a  man  is  “susceptible  to  grippe”  or  has  .“a  con¬ 
sumptive  tendency,”  there  is,  as  everybody  can  see,  no 
constant  difference  in  the  outward  appearance  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  weakness.  The  man  may  be  fat  or  lean, 
black-haired  or  red-headed,  muscular  or  flabby,  and 
so  on.  The  difference,  as  with  the  plant,  lies  in  the 
composition  of  the  life-giving  fluids  within  the  cells 
of  his  body.  A  “good  constitution,”  then,  whether  in 
a  plant  or  an  animal,  means  something  real  and  defi¬ 
nite,  and  is  not  a  generalization.  It  means  that  the 
plant  or  animal  is  made  of  cells  that  contain  life  fluids 
of  such  a  composition  that  they  are  not  affected  by 
certain  germs  or  other  disturbances. 

Naturally  enough  the  next  question  is  whether,  in 
breeding  disease-resistant  plants  or  animals,  one  can 
select  for  a  certain  definite  composition  of  “sap.”  If 
it  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  a  variety  of 
potato  that  does  not  blight  has  such  and  such  a  com¬ 
position,  can  the  potato  breeder  elsewhere  have  the 
“sap”  of  his  different  varieties  or  seedlings  analyzed 
to  see  which  ones  have  a  similar  composition?  It  is 
claimed  that  the  varieties  of  pears  which  are  most 
resistant  to  fire  blight — as  Kieffer,  Seckel  and  Flemish 
—all  have  a  cell  sap  of  a  certain  degree  of  acidity, 
while  varieties  which  blight  badly  have  a  different 
degree  of  acidity.  If  a  man  is  growing  10,000  pear 
seedlings,  (he  result  of  crosses  to  breed  a  blight- 
proof  pear,  may  he,  then,  test  the  acidity  of  the  sap 
of  each  of  these,  while  they  are  mere  yearlings,  and 
so  determine,  long  before  they  come  into  bearing, 
which  ones  will  be  “blight-proof?”  This  is  a  natural 
inference,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  way. 

The  materials  with  which  we  are  working — the  pro¬ 
toplasm  and  other  life-giving  fluids — are  so  unstable 
that  no  chemical  analysis  would  have  much  value. 
The  influence  of  heredity  also  makes  for  uncertainty. 
We  must  continue  to  study  disease  resistance,  not  by 
chemical  analysis,  but  by  the  actual  behavior  of  the 
plants  in  the  presence  of  the  disease.  It  is  like  the 
problem  of  fertilizing  the  soil.  Some  people  never 
cease  to  wonder  why  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  crop  that  they 
wish  to  grow  on  that  soil,  should  not,  when  taken 
together,  show  what  fertilizer  will  give  best  results. 
Yet,  when  the  crop  is  actually  growing  up  -on  the 
land,  an  entirely  different  kind  of  fertilizer  from  the 
one  figured  out  by  chemical  analysis  may  prove  to  be 
best.  The  only  rational  way  to  make  fertilizer  tests 
is  in  terms  of  growing  crops,  on  the  land  itself;  and 
the  only  practical  way  of  breeding  for  blight-resist¬ 
ance  is  to  observe  the  behavior  of  different  plants 
when  the  disease  is  present.  Disease-resistant  varie¬ 
ties  of  cotton,  cow  pea,  watermelon  and  several  other 
crops  have  already  been  developed  in  this  way;  a 
“blight-proof”  potato  is  not  an  impossibility.  '  But 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  usually  give  an 
increased  yield,  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  work,  even  when  there  is  no  blight;  because  the 
spray  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  hence 
increases  the  tuber  production  also;  so  I  have  pretty 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  “blight-proof” 
potato  would  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Michigan.  s.  w.  fletcher. 


AN  ONION  CROP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  wish  to  set  a  plot  of  ground  that  has  a  crop  of  weeds 
and  wild  onions  on  same  at  present  to  onions.  When 
should  I  fertilize  for  best  resu’ts?  In  what  quantity  are 
they  crated  and  where  should  I  sell  if  I  make  a  success? 
My  land  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  and  was 
planted  to  corn  last  year.  M.  p.  c. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  get  that  land  into  the 
best  condition  to  grow  onions,  for  no  matter  how  you 
fertilize  you  cannot  take  a  piece  of  ordinary  farm 
land  and  make  the  best  truck  crop  on  it  till  after  it 
has  been  fertilized  and  improved  by  a  rotation  that 
brings  in  the  legume  crops  like  peas  to  increase 
the  humus  in  the  land,  and  thus  make  it  more  mellow 
and  retentive  of  moisture-  Black  swamp  land  that 
has  been  well  drained  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  fertilizer  suited  to  the  onion  crop,  will  usually 
make  the  best  onions,  but  any  of  the  level  sandy 
land  about  Jonesboro  can  be  made  to  produce  good 
onions.  For  selling  as  ripe  onions  I  believe  that  the 
Yellow  Potato  onion  will  be  the  best  for  you,  as  it 
ripens  early  and  can  be  put  on  the  market  before 
the  new  onions  of  the  great  onion-growing  sections 
north  come  in.  This  onion  is  always  grown  from 
sets  planted  in  the  Fall.  You  can  get  the  sets  in 
Richmond,  and  after  once  getting  a  stock  it  will  be 
easy  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  sets  and  to  increase, 
for  this  onion  makes  no  seed,  but  increases  by  off¬ 
sets  at  the  root.  You  can  pull  and  bunch  them  in  early 


Spring,  and  the  markets  of  Raleigh  and  Charlotte 
will  take  a  good  many;  the  large  ones  left  to  ripen  can 
be  shipped  when  ripe.  The  earliest  green  onions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  made  from  sets  of  what  the  Norfolk  grow¬ 
ers  know  as  Queen  onion.  It  is  not  the  Queen  as 
known  in  the  northern  trade,  but  is  much  better. 

Then  you  can  sow  the  black  seed  of  some  varieties 
and  make  a  better  ripe  crop  by  Spring  sowing.  I  have 
found  at  Raleigh  that  almost  any  of  the  varieties 
of  onions  grown  north  will  make  a  good  crop  from 
the  seed  the  same  season,  if  sown  early.  The  best 
keepers  are  the  Red  Wethersfield,  Opal,  and  White 
and  Yellow  Southport  Globe.  Seed  of  these  sown  in 
late  February  or  very  early  in  March,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  the  land  in  good  condition,  will 
make  a  fair  crop  of  ripe  onions  in  July.  The  land 
must  be  well  prepared,  and  not  :ss  than  1,000  pounds 
of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  used,  working  it  in  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land.  A  good  homemade  mixture 
will  be  900  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  "29  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
400  pounds  of  the  muriate  of  potash  to  make  a  ton. 
The  cleanest  possible  cultivation  must  be  given  the 
crop.  Then,  after  the  onions  are  pulled,  sow  the 
land  in  peas  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Fall  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  next  season,  for  it  will  be  better  to 
keep  the  same  land  in  onions  for  a  number  of  years, 
fertilizing  them  heavily  and  growing  peas  after  the 
crop  to  get  the  land  well  stocked  with  humus-making 
material.  In  this  way  you  can  use  fertilizers  heavily 
and  get  increasing  crops  every  year,  until  peas  grow 
so  rankly  that  it  will  be  better  to  mow  them  for  hay. 
In  pulling  ripe  onions  always  cure  them  with  the 
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tops  on,  and  store  them  with  the  dry  tops,  as  they 
will  keep  better  in  this  way  till  wanted  for  sale. 
Planting  sets  is  an  expensive  matter,  and  for  the 
ripe  crop  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in 
February-  The  big  yellow  onions  known  as  Prize- 
taker  are  best  grown  by  having  a  cold  frame  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass  sashes.  In  this  frame  you  can  sow 
the  seed  in  narrow  rows  in  January,  and  when  the 
plants  are  the  size  of  a  small  lead  pencil  can  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  the  open  ground  in  March,  after  hard¬ 
ening  them  off  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  glass. 
These  will  make  very  large  onions,  but  they  must  be 
sold  at  once,  as  they  are  not  good  keepers.  But  for 
selling  green  in  early  Spring  you  must  plant  the  sets, 
and  it  will  be  better  to  grow  your  own  sets  by  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  Norfolk  Queen  in  late  April  very 
thickly  in  narrow  rows  and  in  soil  of  moderate  fer¬ 
tility  such  as  ordinary  garden  soil.  Cure  these  also 
with  the  tops  attached  till  ready  to  use.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  applied  half  in  the  furrow  and  half  broad¬ 
cast,  and  beds  are  made  and  flattened  for  setting. 
The  sets  are  planted  deeply  in  the  beds  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected  till  late  February,  and  the  soil  is  then  pulled 
away  from  them  so  that  the  bulbs  form  on  the  sur¬ 
face  with  only  the  roots  in  the  ground.  Growing 
good  crops  of  onions  is  only  learned  by  practice, 
remembering  that  heavy  fertilization  is  essential,  and 
the  stocking  of  the  soil  with  decaying  organic  matter. 
To  grow  truck  crops  of  any  kind  demands  that  the 
soil  be  made  as  rich  as  possible,  and  the  mere  de¬ 
pendence  on  fertilizers  will  not  do,  but  you  must 
restore  the  humus  that  most  of  your  land  lacks  by 
the  annual  growing  of  peas  or  Crimson  clover  after 
the  truck  crops.  Then  if  you  want  to  learn  how  the 
crops  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  you  should  make 
a  trip  to  the  growers  about  New  Berne,  where  the 
business  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  You  can 
learn  a  great  deal  more  in  this  way  than  by  merely 
reading  directions,  for  it  would  take  more  space  than 
the  paper  can  allow  to  tell  you  all  about  onion  grow¬ 
ing.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  ARSENIC  SPRAYS. 
Various  Methods  of  Preparation. 

White  arsenic  crystals,  two  pounds ;  sal  soda  or  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  four  pounds ;  water,  one  gallon ;  boil  until 
dissolved ;  arsenite  of  soda.  White  arsenic,  one  pound ; 
stone  lime,  two  pounds ;  water,  2  gallons ;  boil  45  minutes ; 
arsenite  of  lime.  IIow  much  of  the  above  arsenites  would 
be  equal  to  10  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  100  gallons 
of  water?  Would  they  be  as  safe  to  use  with  reference 
to  burning  the  foliage?  Would  they  stick  to  the  foliage 
as  well  as  arsenate  of  lead?  IIow  long  could  the  above 
arsenites  be  kept  and  hold  tbeir  full  strength?  Would 
new  process  lime  in  100-pound  paper  bags  be  safe  to  use 
for  Bordeaux  Mixture  one  year  old?  We  have  the 
Brown-tail  moth  in  full  force,  and  nothing  less  than  10 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  of  arsenate  of  lead  proves 
effective.  The  advance  guard  of  the  Gypsy  moth  is  also 
in  town.  The  elms  and  oaks  are  full  of  Brown-tail 
nests,  some  of  them  having  100  or  more  nests  all  on  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  tip  end  of  the  branches  many 
of  the  trees  are  70  or  more  feet  high;  both  dangerous  and 
expensive  work  to  cut  them  off.  One  man  employed  the 
linemen  to  clear  these  elm  shade  trees  at  an  expense  of 
$30.  There  is  a  prospect  of  many  shade  trees  being  cut 
down  within  the  next  two  years.  g.  b  g 

Stratham.  N.  H. 

1  he  poison  base  in  practically  all  of  our  insecticides 
for  biting  insects  is  white  arsenic.  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  forms  of  available  poisons  for  spraying  pur¬ 
poses.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  cannot  be  safely 
used  on  foliage  until  it  has  been  combined  with  some 
other  substance  to  prevent  its  burning.  The  formulas 
given  by  the  correspondent  show  two  methods  by 
which  arsenic  may  be  combined  and  rendered  quite 
safe.  It  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  use  the  solution 
of  arsenic  dissolved  with  sal  soda.  The  sal  soda  is 
used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  all 
of  the  arsenic  is  dissolved.  Where  the  arsenic  is 
boiled  with  lime  it  would  probably  all  combine  in  45 
minutes,  but  there  is  no  easy  way  of  determining  if 
it  has.  I  think  the  safer  way  to  make  up  the  arsenite 
of  lime  is  to  dissolve  the  arsenic  with  the  sal  soda 
according  to  the  first  formula,  except  that  if  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  to  be  used  soon  two  pounds  of  sal  soda  are 
sufficient.  Take  this  arsenite  of  soda  solution  and  use 
it  to  slake  two  pounds  of  stone  lime.  In 
the  slaking  process,  if  properly  done,  the 
arsenic  will  be  combined  with  the  lime  as 
effectually  as  though  it  had  been  boiled  45 
minutes.  Many  fruit-growers  make  the 
arsenite  of  soda  solution  and  then  put  it 
directly  into  Bordeaux  Mixture  contain¬ 
ing  a  considerable  excess  of  lime.  Usually 
the  combination  is  effected  properly  and  no 
free  arsenic  remains  to  burn  the  foliage, 
but  occasionally  injury  results,  and  the 
same  is  true  where  the  arsenic  is  boiled 
with  lime.  I  always  recommend  that  the 
arsenite  of  soda  solution  be  used  for  slak¬ 
ing  some  lime,  even  though  it  is  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

White  arsenic  is  rarely  adulterated,  so 
that  it  is  usually  about  98  per  cent  pure. 

Paris-green  contains  but  little  more  than 
one-half  as  much  arsenic,  and  the  arsenate 
of  lead  pastes  now  on  the  market  contain 
■  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  water,  and  are 
only  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  strong 
in  arsenic  as  Paris-green.  In  other  words 
one  should  use  about  two  pounds  of  Paris- 
green  for  one  of  white  arsenic,  and  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  for 
one  pound  of  Paris-green  or  four  pounds  of 
the  paste  for  one  pound  of  white  arsenic. 
On  this  basis  the  correspondent  should  use 
about  2l/2  pounds  of  white  arsenic  made 

up  according  to  either  formula  in  order 

to  have  about  the  same  amount  of  ar¬ 
senic  as  would  be  contained  in  the  10  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  be  used  in,  100  gallons  of  water. 

If  the  arsenite  of  lime  is  correctly  made,  as  it  can  be 
by  the  formulas,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  free 
arsenic  in  the  solution,  it  would  be  safe  to  use  it  in 
place  of  the  arsenate  of  lead,  and  it  would  be  much 
cheaper.  But  there  is  always  some  risk  from  using 
the  arsenite  of  lime  in  water;  it  is  safer  to  use  it  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A  few  words  in  regards  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
these  common  poisonous  insecticides  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  Estimating  white  arsenic  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  Paris-green  at  35  cents  and  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  at  12  cents,  the  comparative  cost  of  100  gallons 
of  spray  containing  the  equivalent  of  10  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  would  be  for  the  white  arsenic  spray 
about  40  cents  plus  the  expense  of  making;  for  the 
Paris-green  spray  $1.75,  and  for  the  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  $1.20.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  there¬ 
fore,  the  white  arsenic  spray  would  be  much  the 
cheaper,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  burning 
the  foliage  with  this  spray.  And  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  Paris-green,  which  usually  needs  some 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  render  it  more  safe.  There  is 
practically  no  danger  of  burning  the  foliage  with  the 
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arsenate  of  lead,  and  this  poison  will  also  stick  on 
longer  than  either  of  the  others.  I  think  that  one 
thorough  application  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  spray  in 
ordinary  seasons  would  last  long  enough  to  be  equal 
in  effectiveness  to  two  applications  of  the  other  sprays. 
1  he  Paris-green  and  white  arsenic  sprays,  however, 
kill  Gypsy  moth  and  Brown-tail  moth  caterpillars  more 
quickly  than  the  arsenate  of  lead. 

I  he  arsenite  of  lime  mixture  if  properly  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formulas  will  hold  its  full  strength 
indefinitely.  I  should  hesitate  to  use  new-process 
lime,  which  has  been  in  100-pound  paper  bags  for  one 
year,  in  making  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  determine,  however,  if  the  lime  was 
all  right  by  using  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  test, 
which  most  fruit-growers  use  in  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  If  the  lime  had  air-slaked  to  any  extent  it 
would  require  considerably  more  than  the  three  or 
four  pounds  to  neutralize  the  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate. 

In  regard  to  the  Brown-tail  moth  caterpillars,  even 
though  it  cost  $30  to  clear  three  elm  trees  of  the 
Winter  nests,  it  is  cheaper,  I  think,  than  if  the  same 
trees  were  thoroughly  sprayed,  and  the  results  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  Winter  work  on  the  nests.  Each 
of  the  Winter  nests  contain  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  young  Brown-tail  caterpillars,  and  I  think  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  a  thorough  job  in  Winter  than  to  try  to 
kill  them  all  with  a  poison  spray  in  the  Spring.  I 
think  those  who  cut  down  large  shade  trees  in  order 
to  save  an  expense  of  even  $10  per  tree  will  regret  it  in 
future  years.  Often  a  few  shade  trees  double  the 
value  of  village  property.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

NURSING  A  PET  GRAPEVINE. 

For  planting  a  single  vine  conditions  are  rarely  as 
favorable  as  when  a  site  is  duly  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  vineyard.  However,  the  grape  is  of  such 
natural  vitality  and  vigor  that  it  will  give  some  re¬ 
turns  even  under  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  and  comparative  neglect;  though  it  will  amply 


repay  special  care  and  attention.  Where  there  is  choice 
of  location,  a  well  drained  sandy  loam  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  and  if  somewhat  elevated  all  the  better.  Full 
exposure  to  sunshine  and  air  is  desirable.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  rich,  indeed  moderate 
fertility  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  vine  is  to  be  planted 
in  the  border  of  the  garden  or  lawn,  or  any  place 
not  plowed  and  prepared  for  a  crop,  a  circular  space 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  pulverized  and  then  thoroughly  firmed  by  tread¬ 
ing.  A  hole  should  then  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  for  the  vine.  If  the  soil  is  of  good  quality  this 
need  be  no  larger  than  necessary  for  planting,  but  if 
not,  a  larger  quantity  of  earth  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  good  loam.  The  hole  for  planting 
should  be  wide  and  not  too  deep.  The  vine  should 
be  set  a  few  inches  deeper  than  it  had  stood  before, 
the  roots  spread  fan-shape  with  the  ends  a  little 
lower  than  the  base  of  the  stem ;  then  a  few  inches 
of  soil  should  be  scattered  over  the  roots  and  tramped 
firm.  If  the  soil  is  dry  a  pail  of  water  may  be  now 
added  to  advantage,  and  after  it  has  soaked  into  the 
ground  fill  up  with  loose  soil.  No  manure  or  fertilizer 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  but  after  the 
vine  has  been  planted  a  few  handfuls  of  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  if  available,  or  some  wood  ashes  and  a  little 
hen  manure  may  be  spread  over  the  prepared  space 
and  hoed  and  raked  in,  leaving  the  surface  loose. 
This  space  should  either  be  kept  cultivated  during 
the  season,  or  covered  with  a  mulch  to  conserve 
moisture.  After  planting  the  vine  should  be  cut 


back  to  two  or  three  buds,  only  one  of  which  should 
be  allowed  to  grow.  When  the  young  vine  attains 
a  height  of  10  or  12  inches  it  should  be  tied  to  a  stake, 
as  it  is  very  tender  at  this  stage,  and  is  liable  to  be 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  During  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  or  early  Spring  the  young  vine  should  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  buds  again,  and  one  or  two  vines  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  according  to  method  of  pruning  in¬ 
tended.  A  stout  stake  five  feet  high  is  all  the  support 
required  the  first  two  years,  after  which  a  trellis  is 
required.  With  a  single  plant  of  a  valuable  new 
grape  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  to  increase  the 
stock.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  One  is  to 
prune  the  vine  in  the  Fall  soon  after  the  leaves  are 
off,  cut  the  prunings  into  lengths  with  two  buds  each, 
set  at  once  with  the  upper  bud  just  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Mulch  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  The 
next  season  most  of  these  will  strike  root  and  make 
nice  plants.  Another  method  consists  in  letting  more 
vines  grow  than  are  needed  for  fruiting,  then  laying 
these  down  and  covering  part  of  their  length  with 
earth,  when  they  will  usually  take  root.  This  can  be 
made  more  certain  by  cutting  off  a  small  strip  of 
bark  on  the  under  side  before  covering. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  l.  hartman. 


GALVANIZED  CABLE  FOR  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

Which  is  the  best  material  for  the  money,  copper  or 
galvanized  cable  wire  for  use  as  lightning  rods?  Agents  are 
working  the  farmers  hard  for  20  cents  Der  foot  for  copper 
cable.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  says  galvanized 
is  just  as  good.  I  own  three  farms  with,  buildings ;  it 
would  cost  over  $300  to  rod  them.  t  c.  k 

Indiana. 

Although  copper  is  a  very  much  better  conductor 
of  electrcity  than  iron  or  zinc,  yet  the  great  difference 
in  price  at  the  present  time  makes  it  advisable  to  use 
a  galvanized  cable  as  a  material  for  lightning  rod 
construction  in  preference  to  copper.  With  buildings 
properly  rodded  with  seven-sixteenths  galvanized  wire 
cable  they  will  be  safe  against  any  damage  from 
lightning  except  from  ball  lightning  (from 
which  probably  nothing  will  protect),  but 
this  kind  of  lightning  is  so  very  rare  that 
very  little  damage  is  caused  by  it;  in  fact 
I  have  never  known  of  but  one  case  where 
buildings  were  damaged  by  ball  lightning. 

I  would  advise  that  the  cable  be  run  from 
permanent  damp  ground,  from  the  water  in 
a  well  if  possible,  to  and  up  over  the  build¬ 
ing  and  down  the  other  end  into  damp 
ground,  running  along  the  ridge  of  the 
building.  If  the  building  is  a  house  the 
cable  should  go  to  every  chimney  and  a 
point  go  up  above  the  top  of  chimney  two 
or  three  feet  and  that  the  wires  of  cable 
be  then  opened  and  spread  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  pointing  about  45  degrees  upwards. 
If  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  wire  a  foot 
long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  be 
filed  to  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  and  the 
other  end  be  placed  down  into  the  cente^ 
of  cable  below  where  wires  are  opened  and 
the  wires  be  brought  in  close  contact  with 
it  and  held  there  by  a  wire  about  the  cable 
it  will  add  largely  to  the  rod’s  efficiency. 

If  it  be  a  barn  that  is  to  be  protected 
pieces  of  this  same  cable,  six  or  more 
feet  long,  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
barn  and  at  intervals  of  about  20  feet  along 
the  ridge,  supported  firmly  by  some  upright 

and  the  upper  ends  fixed  as  described  for  the  house. 
In  all  cases  the  lower  end  of  these  uprights  should 
be  unwound  and  the  wires  closely  wound  around  the 
main  cable,  being  careful  to  lay  them  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cable  wires.  If  there  is  a  cupola  or  a 
spire  on  the  barn,  or  more  than  one  of  them, 
the  cable  should  go  to  and  be  connected  to 
an  upright  cable  made  as  formely  described. 

In  all  cases  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  groundings  of  the  cable  should  go  to 
and  well  into  moist  earth  or  water  if  possible.  If  not 
possible  to  reach  water  a  hole  should  be  dug  to  moist 
earth  and  the  wires  of  the  cable  be  unwound  and 
the  lower  end  of  each  one  connected  with  some  large 
piece  of  metal.  Pieces  of  an  old  copper  boiler  or 
kettle  or  parts  of  a  broken  cast-iron  implement ;  any¬ 
thing  metallic  will  do,  and  if  a  half  bushel,  more  or 
less,  of  broken  charcoal,  or  even  mineral  coal  be  put 
into  the  hole  and  in  connection  with  the  lower  end 
it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  rod.  If  a  well  can 
be  reached  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  un¬ 
wind  lower  end  of  cable  and  let  it  run  down  into 
the  water.  One  very  great  advantage  the  galvanized 
cable  has  over  the  copper  is  it  is  very  much  stronger 
and  vastly  less  liable  to  be  broken  and  disturbed  than 
the  copper.  The  cable  will  not  need  any  insulating 
from  the  building.  On  the  contrary  if  there  are  eaves 
troughs  or  conductors  on  the  building,  by  all  means 
be  sure  to  make  permanent  connection  with  them 
wherever  possible.  j.  s.  woodward. 


HARWELL  APPLE,  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  124. 
See  Ruralisms,  page  294. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  rlease  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.') 


Refuse  From  Acetylene  Plant. 

L.  A.  B.,  New  London,  Conn. — We  have  an 
acetylene  plant  on  our  place.  Is  the  waste, 
that  is,  the  white  substance  that  remains 
after  the  gas  is  out  of  the  carbide,  of  any 
value  as  fertilizer,  outside  of  the  lime  which 
it  contains? 

A  ns. — The  refuse  is  composed  largely 
of  lime  and  has  no  particular  fertilizing 
value  except  as  lime. 

Corn  Fertilizer. 

IT.  A.  B.,  Pennsylvania. — What  do  you 
think  of  this  fertilizer  for  corn  : 

Nitrogen.  P.  Acid.  Potash. 

1  G  6 

Ans. — We  assume  that  this  means 
“available”  phosphoric  acid.  If  used  on 
a  sod,  especially  clover,  this  mixture 
would  answer.  On  a  poorer  soil  more 
nitrogen  would  he  needed.  The  usual 
special  corn  fertilizer  contains  about  nine 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Killing  Crows. 

Header,  No.  Address. — I  would  like  to  ask 
if  there  is  any  way  to  poison  crows.  There 
are  about  1,000  hanging  around  here  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  to  plant  corn.  Can  I  plant  corn 
that  has  been  tarred  with  the  corn  planter? 
Is  it  best  to  buy  the  best  seed  oats  for  fod¬ 
der  and  hay? 

Ans. — The  following  plan  proved  very 
cflcctive  in  killing  crows  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station : 

Corn  was  soaked  for  two  hours  in  hot 
water;  the  water  drained  off  and  the  poison 
(strychnine)  mixed  with  the  moist  corn, 
at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  to  a 
peck  of  corn.  The  corn  was  then  spread 
upon  the  fields  where  the  birds  worked. 

When  tarred  corn  is  well  dried  out 
with  wood  ashes  it  works  fairly  well  in 
a  corn  planter.  We  should  buy  the  best 
seed  oats  for  growing  fodder. 

Potatoes  Grown  Under  Straw. 

L.  Y.,  New  Jersey. — Recently  there  was 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  an  article  claim¬ 
ing  that  potatoes  may  be  raised  with  great 
success  and  very  little  trouble  by  covering 
the  seedbed  after  the  plants  have  come  up 
with  a  layer  of  straw  12  inches  thick. 
Would  pine  browse  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  straw?  The  potatoes,  the  article 
says,  will  form  above  the  ground  in  the 
layer  of  straw.  People  here  tell  me  that 
fresh  pine  browse  makes  the  land  sour.  Is 
that  so,  and  would  it  be  detrimental  to  the 
potatoes? 

Ans. — It  is  true  that  potatoes  are 
grown  in  this  way.  In  years  past  we 
have  had  several  articles  showing  how 
it  was  done  in  Illinois.  At  Hope  Farm 
we  have  used  this  method  on  a  small 
scale.  The  soil  was  thoroughly  fitted 
and  well  fertilized.  The  seed  was 
planted  one  foot  apart  each  way  and 
lightly  covered  with  soil.  Then  the  en¬ 
tire  patch  was  covered  with  strawy 
manure.  We  did  not  have  enough  to 
make  a  12-inch  layer.  The  potato  vines 
grew  up  through  the  manure  and  made 
a  fine  growth.  At  digging  time  the  soil 
was  full  of  potatoes.  In  a  wet  season 
the  potatoes  grown  in  this  way  are  more 
likely  to  rot  and  are  more  subject  to 
blight.  A  modification  of  this  plan  is 
called  a  “lazy  bed”  at  the  South.  While 
we  have  never  tried  it,  we  do  not  think 
the  pine  brush  would  answer.  It  would, 
most  likely,  make  the  soil  too  sour. 

Whole  Corn  in  the  Silo. 

G.  IF.  E.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. — I  am  very 
much  interested  in  E.  G.  Wallis’  plan  of 
putting  whole  corn  in  the  silo,  and  I  am 
planning  to  build  a  silo  for  that  purpose. 
Would  a  silo  with  square  corners  be  better 
for  this  purpose  than  one  with  round  cor¬ 
ners?  Would  a  silo  16  feet  high  that  could 
be  filled  13  feet  or  within  three  feet  of  the 
top  be  high  enough  for  the  silage  to  keep 
well?  How  much  larger  silo  will  it  need 
for  whole  corn  than  for  cut  silage?  I 
would  build  the  foundation  in  the  corner 
between  the  basement  wall  and  wall  of 
driveway  and  would  like  to  have  the  floor 
of  the  silo  three  ;feet  below  floor  of  feed¬ 
ing  alley  in  basement.  I  would  probably 
find  moist  slatestone  at  that  depth.  Would 
the  moisture  interfere  with  the  keeping  of 
the  silage  if  I  had  a  good  wall  and  cement 
bottom  ? 

Ans. — I  had  a  plank  12  inches  wide 
set  up  on  end  and  fitted  tight,  with 


cement  poured  in  behind  it  from  the 
top  to  fill  the  air  space.  Make  the 
silo  as  high  as  you  can  and  get  the 
corn  into  it.  It  will  not  need  to  be 
any  larger  provided  it  is  large  enough 
so  that  whole  corn  will  pack  to 

good  advantage,  but  keep  filling  as  it 
settles.  I  do  not  think  putting  it  three 
feet  below  the  floor  will  hurt  anything 
if  water  does  not  stand  in  the  pit.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  in  a  silo  well 
filled  with  corn  put  in  when  it  is  large 
enough  to  boil  there  will  be  some 

juice  to  run  away.  I  have  seen  a  silo 
that  was  built  in  a  large  barn.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  was  on  a  level  with  the 

main  floor  above  the  basement  wall, 
with  the  bottom  lined  with  galvanized 
iron,  which  was  being  filled  with  cut 

silage  and  almost  full  and  I  would  say 
there  was  a  steady  stream  running  away 
from  it  through  three-quarter  inch  pipe 
while  I  was  there.  e.  g.  wallis. 


Al  A^KA  DFA^  $3 751>u.;  LongIsland.$3.50 

rtHOj  and  Prize  Taker  Onion  Seed, 
$1.50  lb.,  choice  stock.  E.  Rigg,  J r. .Burlington  ,N.  J. 


Write  for  my  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 

“  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  FLOWER,” 

FREE.  It  contains  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  best  varieties. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Meadowvale  Farm,  Box  10,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


DA  HI  TAS20Ki,lds'*t  GRAND  PRIZE, 
LtfUlL/inO  St.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL, 
Buffalo.  Catalogue.'  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton, Mass. 


f'ALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants 
^  fruit  trees, etc.  Sanr  1 C.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 


FOR  SAI  E  —  Dewberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  Best  value. 
Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CCCn  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-^, 

Wfcefcilp  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


POTATOES — Cobblor,Cnln,  Giant,  Harvest,  Hebron  Ohio, King, 
Murphy,  ltose.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FOliD,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


THE  ENORMOUS  HEED  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


0(1  flflfl  PI  AWTC  of  the  famous  CARDI- 
uU.UUU  ILMIIIO  NAL  STRAWBERRY, 

cheap.  C.  B.  PADDOCK,  Albany,  Illinois. 


Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants.  Special  low  prices  for 
L'la  rge  orders.  Address  G.  8.  Pickett  &  Son, Clyde, O. 


CTKA  WBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 
making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  por  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^nf^ftSf: 

eight  of  the  older  varieties.  Catalogue  free;  postal 
will  bring  it.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  Sar.  Co.,  N.Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATjTj 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A. R. Weston  &C0..R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


I  AM  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Cumberland 
and  Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lueretia  Dewbeny  and  Rathbun  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  500,000  Bubach,  500,000  Gandy.  800,000 
Success.  Lots  of  other  Strawberry  Plants  for 
sale;  two  farms  for  sale,  all  in  frnit,  41  acres  in  one, 
70  acres  in  the  other;  nice  buildings  on  both  farms. 
Before  placing  your  order  get  my  catalogue;  it  is 
free.  D.  IV.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  QA  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
run  OHLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas.  Cow  Pens,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


mo  FL0WEPS. 


The  J.  E.  HUTTON  COM  Conynghaiu,  Pa. 
Seud  for  Price  List. 


P ARRAfiP  plants.  E.  ,T.  IV.  and  Charleston 
uHDDHUC  Wakefield,  $2  per  1000.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


DflTATflPQ  Grown  especially  for  Seed,  Early 
rUlHIUbd  and  Late.  Prices  right.  List  Free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


POTATO 

CRATES 


We  sell  a  Good  Crate  the  cheapest 
in  the  shook  or  nailed. 

The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.  (B.)  Linesville.Pa 


Mixed  Specially  For  You 

is  the  way  we  do  it.  Our 

Permanent  Pasture  and  Meadow  Mixtures 

are  mixed  specially  for  each  customer. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

The  Batchelor  Seed  Store, 

36  Lafayette  Street,  -  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Good  Trees!  Good  Fruit! 

Good  fruit  comes  to  him  who  plants  good  trees. 
I  have  the  good  trees;  do  you  want  the  good  fruit? 
Catalogue  and  instructions,  "How  to  care  for  trees 
and  plants  for  best  results”  free.  Address, 
MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CARFF5  Plants  »nd  Trees 


Every  reader  should  see  my  1908  catalog ; 
get  my  prices;  read  about  my  splendid 
new  fruits;  many  customers  net 

$300.00  Per  Acre  Annually 

No  risk  to  run.  800>nor«  farm  and  nursery .  Froo 
catalog  tolls  alL  I  prove  my  stock  by  sending  700 
froo  3  F In©  Blaokborry  BuBbef.  Writ*  today. 

W,  N .  Searff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


“HORICUM” 

TRADE  MARK 


ganjosc  Scale  an.  a  j’ean. 

Kills  San  Jose 


“SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN” 

“HORICUM” 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Directions  for  Use. 

This  preparation  is  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt,  making  a  concentrated 
Poly-sulphide  of  Calcium.  The  Salt  adds  to  t.he  adhesive  properties,  but 
the  destructiveness  to  Scale  life  lies  In  the  Calcium  Sulphide,  ty Aside 
from  its  ability  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  Horicum  is  a  Fungicide,  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  development  of  the  fungoid  troubles. 

Shake  package  thoroughly  or  take  the  top  off.  The  color  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  lorm  is  a  deep  bronze  green.  Do  not  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  only,  stir  the  Horicum  from  the  bottom  of  the  package,  add  20  parts 
of  water  (hot,  if  you  can  get  it)  for  ordinary  use.  For  a  strong  dilution 
when  the  growth  is  all  dormant,  use  16  parts  of  water  only  (hot,  if  you 
have  it)  and  spray  thoroughly.  By  grading  your  dilution  you  make  It 
any  desired  strength.  Specific  gravity,  1.56.  Total  Poly-sulphides,  30i 
by  weight.  Send  for  pamphlets  to 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS 

Fishkill=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

best  in  the  world.  Sold  out  of  many  kinds  but 
plenty  of  Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  Chios,  Early 
Harvest,  Bovees,  Queens,  Hcbrons,  Cobblers, 
Mountains,  Maines,  Raleighs,  Carmans,  Rurals 
still  on  hand,  also  nearly  a  thousand  barrels  of  onr 
new  potatoes  that  have  been  pronounced  BLIGHT- 
PROOF  by  over  five  hundred  of  onr  customers. 
Catalog  Free.  Send  for  it  now. 

EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
ltox  A,  Honeoye  Ealis,  N.  Y. 


Not  How  Cheap,  but  How  Good. 

We  have  tested  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Oats  sold  in  America,  Canada  and  England— some 
said  to  yield  312  hush,  per  acre. 

The  Pedigree  Oat 

Is  the  best  we  have  found.  This  test  is  worth 
something  to  you.  Yield,  76  bush,  per  acre  for  four 
years.  Price.  $1.25  per  hush.  Bags  free. 

THE  WINTERS  FARM,  Smithboro,  N.  X. 


CFFH  CODN-lHiprovod  Learning  &  Reid’s 
3EEl'  yellow  Dent  (Tested  Seed). 

HINDER  TWINE,  S^c.  pound.  Samples  and 
catalog  freq.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


TCQTCn  PA  PM  We  are  Recleaners 
I  CO  I  CD  rHniYI.of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
J  a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
i  Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow- 
>  ers, Importers  and  dealers 
i  in  Garden,  Field  and 
\  Flower  Seeds. 

\  Write  for  Field  Seed 
i  price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Improved  Learning  SeedCorn,Guar- 

1  nntoorl  to  grow.  $1.50  per  bushel— shelled— tips 
dlllCCU  removed— the  best  to  be  had.  Write  me 
quick.  CHAS.  P.  LIGHT,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES, 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia, Twentieth  Century.  Man¬ 
istee.  Sam'1  Fraser,  Geneseo.N.Y.,  author  of  "  I  he 
Potato"  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station 


Second-crop  and  Northern  grown  seed  potatoes. 

Strawberry  plants.  Choice  seed  com.  Barred  P. 
Rock  eggs  from  prize  Stock,  etc.  My  free  catalog 
gives  fuller  and  more  complete  information;  30 
years  experience.  .1.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sia,  Md. 


SEED  OATS 


NEW  KHERSON,  Sensation  :  Texas  Red  Rust 

proof ;  Early  Champion  and  all  the  best  varieties 
grown,  at  farmer  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  of 
Seed  Corn  and  all  farm  and  garden  Seeds  mailed 
FREE  if  yon  mention  this  palter. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah, Iowa 


"\7~OU  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Better  write  to  Burpee,  Philadelphia, — for  new  Complete  Catalog. 


S 


TDAVA/DCDDV  Dl  AWTQ  TUAT  RDflW  All  best  Standard  Varieties;  Also  Rasp- 

InAWOtrinT  I  LAN  I  0  InAI  UnUWi  berry.  Blackberry.  Currant  and  Grape 
Plants,  and  Asparagus  Roots  in  assortment.  Ail  stoek  warranted  true  to  name  and  of 
irrade  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Descriptive  Catalog with^  Instructions  How  to  Grow, 
Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  (B 


Box  11.)  Michigan. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy.  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  1  rees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  and 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  R.  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 

Reliable,  Hardy  £?o”*n  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES 


Some  new  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free, 

A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System. . 
employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  hree  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  Quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


Grown  from  selected  Southern  seed  collected  south  of  the  "Yellows  ”  line.  Stock  budded  from  the  best 
strains  of  the  most  profitable  and  productive  varieties.  Buds  personally  selected;  trees  healthy,  true  to 
name,  well  rooted.  Everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  catalogue  and  send  list  of  wants  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yjilesville,  Conn. 


'L£- 


Buy  Your 
A 


Trees  of 


Specialist 


a. 


White 

Pine 


Arbor 

Vitae 


I  Norway 
Spruce 

Thirty-three  years  growing  Hardy  Evergreens  enables 
i  me  to  know  what  kind  of  trees  are  best  for  the  planter 
and  how  to  grow  and  root  them  so  they  will  live.  My 
Trees  are  all  Nursery  Grown  and  in  a  rugged  climate 
on  the  open  prairie,  giving  them  a  hardiness  not  found 
in  wild  trees  or  those  grown  under  protection.  38  Tested 
Varieties,  suited  for  all  climates  and  purposes :  Wind¬ 
breaks,  Hedges  and  Shelter-belts,  $4  and  up  per  1,000. 

For  Ornamental  Planting  I  offer  many  of  the  highly 
colored  sorts— the  Blue  Spruce,  Concolor.  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Black  Hill  Spruce  (native  of  South  Dakota),  Golden 
Arbor  Vitae,  Silver  Cedars  and  Golden  and  Silver  juni¬ 
pers.  My  beautiful  catalog  describes  over  200  varieties 
including  Forest  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees,  beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
small  Fruits.  My  Bargain  Sheet  contains  54  wonderful  Bargain  Lots  at  $1  $10 

per  100 — prepaid.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  Catalog  and  Bargain  Sheet.  FREE. 
Write  for  them  today.  To  advertise  my  two  Best  Evergreens  every  customer  can 
take  his  choice  of  a  beautiful  Black  Hill  Spruce  or  a  Red  Cedar.  Free. 

Address  ff  ff||  f  Evergreen  Specialist, 

Um  rnrnmUmKm  Box  74,  Dundee,  Illinois 


Black  Hill  Spruce 
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A  Silo  of  Cement  Blocks. 

J.  W.,  Oakville.  Canada. — On  page  134 
you  print  a  valuable  item  from  John  A. 
Ogden,  Wisconsin.  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  dimensions  of  the  cement  blocks 
used,  as  I  purpose  building  two  cement 
silos. 

Ans. — My  cement  block  silo  was  con¬ 
structed  of  blocks  24  inches  long,  eight 
inches  thick  and  12  inches  wide.  Each 
block  contained  open  spaces  for  dead 
air  and  an  open  dove-tail  shaped  space 
at  each  end,  that  were  filled  with  cement 
after  being  laid,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  anything  else  to 
bind  with.  The  blocks  were  made  for 
24  to  form  a  complete  circle  that  meas¬ 
ures  14  feet  in  diameter  inside,  diagram 
showing  a  block.  A  very  thin  coat  of 
cement  is  used  between  each  layer,  and 
it  is  better  to  dampen  the  blocks  well 
before  laying  than  to  lay  them  dry,  for 
two  reasons — it  will  take  less  cement 
and  make  a  neater  job.  In  building 
mine  the  workmen  constructed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  staging  on  the  inside  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  and  after  the  blocks  were  laid,  com¬ 


menced  at  the  top  and  put  on  a  smooth 
coat  of  cement  mortar,  taking  down  the 
staging  as  they  proceeded  downward.  I 
believe  it  is  an  everlasting  silo.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  fine,  and  has  thus  far  be¬ 
haved  well.  It  cost  me  more  than  an¬ 
other  one  would  if  I  were  to  build 
again.  I  had  the  blocks  made  at  a  fac¬ 
tory  where  they  do  cement  work,  and, 
of  course,  paid  for  the  labor  of  high- 
priced  men.  They  can  be  made  on  the 
farm  by  any  man  capable  of  mixing 
sand  and  cement  evenly  together,  and  if 
one  does  not  care  to  invest  in  a  machine 
to  mould  the  blocks,  he  can  make  a 
mould  out  of  boards.  A  little  practice 
will  make  him  proficient  and  his  blocks 
will  make  just  as  good  a  silo  as  the 
bought  ones.  I  hired  masons  at  $4  a 
day  to  build  mine,  and  if  they  had  an¬ 
other  job  in  sight  their  speed  did  not 
indicate  it  while  working  for  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  ordinarily  handy  man  about  a 
farm  is  capable  of  building  one  without 
the  aid  of  a  mason.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  but  what  the  cement 
block  or  concrete  silo  is  the  one  that 
will  give  the  farmers  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  while  it  may  cost  more  in  the 
start,  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  be¬ 
cause  permanent.  john  a.  ogden. 

Notes  on  Cow  Peas. 

T.  K.,  Kirkwood ,  Mo. — What  do  you 
think  is  the  best  way  to  plant  cow  peas — 
in  drill  far  enough  apart  to  work  once  or 
twice,  or  to  sow  broadcast?  Would  you 
bow  any  other  crop  with  the  peas  or  not? 
If  I  drill  so  as  to  work,  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  drill  in  Kaffir  corn  with  it?  If 
I  sow  early  would  I  get  two  cuttings?  If 
1  sow  in  drill  so  as  to  work  could  I  seed  to 
clover  or  grass  in  the  Fall,  without  plow¬ 
ing  again?  This  crop  is  to  be  grown  on 
rented  ground.  One  field  will  produce  40 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  I  can  have 
this  field  for  $4  an  acre  when  I  plant  corn ; 
what  ought  it  to  be  worth  for  cow  peas? 
The  other  field  I  can  have  for  nothing, 
but  it  only  brings  10  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  Which  would  be  the  better  offer, 
to  pay  $4  for  the  good  ground  or  take  the 
poorer  for  nothing?  IIow  many  seeds  does 
it  take  to  the  acre? 

• 

Ans. — In  answering  questions  about 
cow  peas  we  can  only  make  general 
statements  about  our  own  experience 
and  ask  readers  to  give  local  advice.  If 
we  were  sure  of  time  and  team  to  do 
tbe  work  we  would  drill  and  cultivate. 
This  gives  a  good  working  of  the  soil 
and  gives  a  better  chance  for  seeding 
after  the  peas.  There  is  usually  a 
heavier  crop  when  broadcast,  but  the 
vines  are  not  matured  so  well.  Of 
course  broadcasting  is  easier  and 
quicker.  If  the  soil  is  strong  and  the 
season  right  we  can  drill  sorghum  or 
Kaffir  with  the  peas  and  get  a  fair  crop. 
If  cut  early  5  smaller  second  crop  fol¬ 


lows.  We  have  seeded  to  Crimson 
clover  ancl  Cow-horn  turnips  in  drilled 
cow  peas  and  had  a  good  crop,  but  have 
no  experience  with  Red  clover  and 
grass.  We  would  take  the  stronger  land 
and  pay  rent  for  it.  If  for  a  long  term 
of  years  we  would  take  the  poorer  land 
and  bring  it  into  better  condition  with 
cow  peas,  clover  and  chemicals.  It 
might  not  pay  a  renter  to  do  this  for  a 
few  years  only,  but  experiments  made 
on  the  poor  soil  of  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  such 
soils  can  be  greatly  improved.  As  to 
varieties  of  cow  peas  the  following  note 
is  sent  us  from  Arkansas: 

On  page  169  G.  R„  East  Granby,  Conn., 
asksi  advice  concerning  cow  peas ;  what 
variety,  and  how  much  to  sow.  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  varieties  growing,  and 
we  believe  a  variety  that  will  grow  in  a 
shorter  season  than  does  the  Wonderful 
would  be  better  adapted  to  G.  R.’s  locality. 
While  the  Wonderful  makes  a  large  amount 
of  forage,  having  produced  at  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station  as  much  as  8,000 
pounds  of  hay  per  acre,  yet  it  requires  a 
long  season  to  mature,  and  as  the  season 
in  New  England  is  rather  far  north  for  the 
successful  growth  of  late  sorts,  I  fear  the 
Wonderful  would  not  do  much  for  the  en¬ 
quirer,  either  as  a  hay  producer  or  a  soil 
improved.  The  cow  pea,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  by  the  nodules  on  its  roots,  will  do 
its  best  later  in  its  growth,  near  its  matur¬ 
ity,  and  then  for  hay  when  cut  too  early 
will  be  so  sappy  that  it  is  difficult  to  cure 
properly.  I  would,  were  I  to  plant  in  G. 
R.’s  locality,  sow  Warren’s  Early  (matured 
at  Missouri  Experiment  Station  in  65  aays) 
or  Early  Black  (matured  in  71  days.) 
Whippoorwill  (matured  75  days.)  Then 
the  planting  can  be  delayed  until  ground  is 
sufficiently  warm.  I  have  lost  whole  sow¬ 
ings  by  sowing  too  early,  as  I  did  not  get 
any  stand  and  was  compelled  to  plant 
over,  and  as  the  seed  is  high  in  price,  this 
is  of  importance.  Then  again  I  find  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  drilling 
the  seed  .  It  then  may  be  worked  once  or 
twice  with  a  weeder.  At  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  cow  peas  sown  with  a  wheat  drill  at 
the  rate  of  1%  bushel  per  acre,  produced 
nearly  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  while  ad¬ 
jacent  plots  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
were  not  worth  cutting.  In  same  report 
we  find  that  plots  drilled  at  the  rate '  of 
one  bushel  per  acre,  not  cultivated,  yielded 
3340  pounds  of  hay;  plots  drilled  1)4 
bushel,  not  cultivated,  3480  pounds  of  hay; 
plot,  one  peck  per  acre,  rows  18  inches 
apart,  cultivated,  3100  pounds  of  hay ;  one- 
half  peck  per  acre,  rows  35  inches  apart, 
cultivated,  1910  pounds  of  hay.  g.  w. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Ark. 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Highest  grade  Alfalfa  Seed  and  all  other 
Clovers  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


J.  M.  TIIOKBURIN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal. 
drons,  etc.  *3“  Send  for  circulars. 
V.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO..  Batavia,  III 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  tliresh- 
_  —  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  Bachlnery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  New  York. 

ii 


FUMA 


55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  V™  doing 

EDWAKJD  li.  TAYLOR,  Peuu  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Clover 
and  Pastures;  unequaled  for  Fruit  Trees, 
Cabbages,  Beets,  and  all  Leguminous  Crops. 

Availability  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

The  Usual  Methods  of  Determining  the  so-called  “Available” 
Phosphoric  Acid  in  Fertilizers  (in  this  country)  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  material  has  been  acidulated  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  is  not  acidulated. 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  contains  a 
Large  Amount  of  Free  Lime,  which  is  of 
Great  Value  to  the  Soil. 

This  Free  Lime  PREVENTS  the  usual  method  of  analysis  from 
SHOWING  THE  REAL  AMOUNT  OF  AVAILABLE  PHOSPHORIC 
ACID  IN  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER. 

The  experiment  Station  Chemists  recognize  this  fact  and  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  correct  method  of  analysis. 

Every  Importation  of  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  is  carefully 
sampled  at  time  of  shipment  from  abroad,  and  an  analysis  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  the  leading' 
Experiment  Station  of  the  World. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  DARMSTADT  (GERMANY)  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATION  ON  OUR  1908  IMPORTATIONS  OF 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER. 


From  S.  S.  “KROONLAND,” . 

TOTAL  PHOS. 
ACID. 

.  18.08% 

AVAIL.  PHOS. 
ACID. 

15.74% 

“  “  “  ST.  ANDREW,” . 

.  17.15% 

15.62% 

“  “  “  MANITOU,” . 

.  17.43% 

16.03%  * 

“  “  “MENOMINEE,”  . 

. 18.24% 

15.73% 

Average  of  the  Importations, . 

.  17.725% 

15.78% 

OUR  GUARANTEE, 

.  17.00^ 

15.00^ 

Our  special  booklet  on  “THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  AND  ITS  USES” 
is  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Eukal  New-Yorkek. 


THE  COE  =  MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  Famous  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS 
and  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 


24  STONE  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  great 

money-yielder  for  every 
farmer.  It  comes  from  Bavaria, 
Germany.  Grows  heavy,  well-filled,  fat  grains 
full  of  meat  and  with  small  percent  of  nib.  The  straw 
,  is  firm,  rigid  and  persistently  resists  strong  winds  and 
.soaking  rains  so  that  it  does  not  lodge  or  get  tangled. 
Ripens  after  haying-time.  Bountiful  yielder.  Price  1 
pound  20  cents,  postpaid;  peck  30  cents;  bushel  $1.00;  3 
bushels  for  $2.50.  Purchaser  pays  freight. 


~  —  —  — —  —  “  D  A.  A  V_  A  £4  LL  L.  1 

$pprf  Corn  J 12  leading  varieties;  highest  quality:  ' 
best  yielders  Free  samples  of  Oats 
with  large,  illustrated  Catalogue  describing  Garden,  Flow¬ 
er  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Garden  Tools.  Write  today. 

[The  W.  W.  Barnard  Company,  Dept.  E,  161  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago.^ 


Sound  Seed  Corn 

Improved  Learning  Corff.  I  lecommend  this  above  all  other  varieties  this  year,  because  it 
is  early  and  has  matured.  I  have  a  choice  sample,  Pedigreed  Bred,  from  fields  with  uo  barren  stalks. 


By 


75c. 


CL  /-v/a/J  f  \  c*  -4-  a  ttt  Eldorado.”  The  handsomest  oat  you  ever  saw. 

UvvU  1/ tlLS  Weighs  15  lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  By  mail,  1  lb..  30c:  3  lbs.,  75c 

,  ,  ,  ,  By®xPres.s.0rotrelghfciJ?eck,  60c:  bushel,  $2;  sack.  3  bushels,  $5;  10 

bushels  and  oyer,  $l.o0  a  bushel.  Swedish  Select.”  “  Golden  Fleece,”  **  Tartar  Kinir”- 
all  fine  oats.  By  express,  peck,  50c;  bushel,  $1.50;  sack,  3  bushels,  $4;  10  bushels  aud  over,  $1.20  a  bushel. 

ORDER  <JUICK  BY  POST-OFFICE  MONEY  ORDER. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE  pS?ufcElMA*Ri^  STREET 


SEED  CORN 


DIAMOND  JOE’S  BIO  WHITE.  Earliest  Maturing  Big  Eared  Corn  iu 
the  world.  Made  1-16  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  but  25  cents  per  acre 
for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 

(LARGEST  SEED  CORN  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD). 


HAY  TOOLS 


Don't  purchase  any  kind  of  hay  tool  without 
first  investigating  our  claims.  The  Great  Dam 
Line  of  Mowers,  Stackers,  Loaders, 
Presses,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Etc.,  is  the  most  practical  In  build, 
most  efficient  in  use,  most  economical  on  the 
market  today.  It*s  because  we’ve  been  making 
hay  tools  a  quarter  of  a  contury  and  every  ma¬ 
chine  we  turn  out  is  the  result  of  seasoned 
experience  and  constant  improving.  We 
use  only  best  quality  material  wo  can  buy.  The 
name  Dain’*on  a  hay  tool  is  your  guarantee 
of  highest  worth. 

Write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  you  will 
devote  to  hay  this  year  and  we  will  give  you 
complete  information  about  the  tools  best  suited 
to  meet  your  individual  needs.  Wo  are  always 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  hay  making. 
So  write  us  today.  Address  Dept.  A. 


DAIN  MFC- CO.  OTTUMWA.  IA. 


KELLY: 


r  DUPLEX 
GRINDING 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  1 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir  I 
corn,  cotton  seed, corn  in  shucks,  I 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  k  ind  of  grain ; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only  I 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  s  I 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs.  [ 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choko.  I 
Especially  adapted  for  | 
gasoline  engines. 

F  P  F  F  i  copT  ?* 

*  I'tL  Farmer  6  I 
Guide,  most  useful  L 
hook  of  Records  and  Recipes  | 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO.. 

Box  157  Sqrir.gfield,  1“ 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  Ail  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  he  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTH AM  r.  ALGOS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER. . Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  I'.  F RANCHO')' . Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

.1 0 H N  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  TV.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI’LE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 

CORN  BREEDING. 

Recently,  at  a  farmers’  institute,  I 
heard  a  young  man,  and  a  bright  young 
man,  too,  make  a  talk  on  the  selection 
of  corn  for  seed.  He  had  a  number  of 
ears  of  corn  to  illustrate  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  ears,  and  on  this  point 
I  fully  agreed  with  him.  But  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmers  to  select  the  best 
ears  from  the  crib,  and  then  to  plant  a 
row  with  each  ear,  and  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  productiveness  of  each  row 
and  then  take  their  seed  from  the  most 
productive  row. 

Now  cross-fertilization  is  the  rule 
with  corn,  and  the  corn  in  that  best  row 
would  have  its  seeds  set  mainly  by  the 
inferior  rows  along  side  of  it  rather 
than  from  its  own  pollen,  and  the  corn 
would  inherit  more  from  the  other  rows 
than  from  the  row  in  which  it  grew,  so 
that  there  would  really  be  a  better 
chance  if  the  seed  was  taken  from  the 
other  rows  rather  than  from  the  most 
productive  row,  since  they  would  be 
more  certain  to  inherit  the  tendencies  of 
the  best  row. 

But,  as  I  have  often  insisted,  there 
is  too  much  stress  being  laid  on  the 
character  of  the  ear  as  a  whole  than 
on  the  character  of  the  individuals  that 
make  up  the  ear.  Each  grain  on  the  cob 
is  the  result  of  the  impregnation  and 
maturing  of  an  individual  pistillate 
flower,  and  in  the  great  cloud  of  pollen 
that  blows  over  a  corn  field  it  is  easily 
possible  that  every  grain  on  the  cob  may 
have  had  a  different  male  parent  and 
may  have  inherited  different  tendencies. 
Then  regarding  the  ear  as  a  unit  or 
individual,  when  it  is  a  great  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  individuals  is  beginning  the  im¬ 
provement  at  the  wrong  end. 

The  breeder  of  animals  knows  the 
importance  of  a  full-blooded  sire  and 
knows  that  to  breed  to  grade  male  on 
his  stock  is  going  backwards.  And  yet 
in  planting  seed  from  the  row  grown 
from  an  ear  of  corn  that  made  the  best 
product  we  are  breeding  from  inferior 
sires  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  the 
pollen  from  the  best  row  would  have  a 
greater  upward  tendency  on  the  seed 
from  the  inferior  rows.  In  short,  in 
breeding  our  plants  we  want  to  make  as 
sure  as  possible  of  the  character  of  the 
pollen-bearing  plants.  We  need  to  re¬ 
move  the  seed  plant  from  any  inferior 
males  around  it.  Therefore  the  place  to 
select  seed  for  corn  is  not  in  the  crib, 
though  we  may  take  that  ^  corn  as  the 
start,  but  to  plant  a  patch  from  the  best 
ears  especially  for  seed,  and  then  watch 
that  patch  closely  as  the  tassels  appear 
and  remove  the  tassels  while  green  from 
every  staminate  plant,  that  is  from  every 
plant  that  makes  tassels  without  silks, 
and  not  only  from  these  but  from  every 
plant  that  does  not  come  somewhere 
near  to  what  we  would  consider  an 
ideal  corn  plant.  For  any  breeding  that 
takes  into  consideration  only  a  single 
feature  of  the  plant  is  defective.  We 
want  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
plant,  its  prolificacy  in  making  ears ;  for 
it  has  been  well  proven  that  two 
medium-sized  ears  on  a  plant  will  make 
more  corn  than  one  big  ear.  The  tend¬ 
ency  nowadays  is  to  judge  com  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  ear  only,  and 
every  exhibitor  tries  to  get  the  biggest 
ears  and  hence  develops  the  tendency 
to  make  but  one  ear  on  a  stalk.  At  the 
corn  shows  the  premiums  always  go  to 
the  best  formed  ear,  while  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  prize  ears  were  not 
surrounded  by  inferior  pollen-making 
plants,  and  after  the  ribbons  are  at¬ 
tached,  the  judge  could  not  tell  that  the 
blue  ribbon  lot  would  make  more  corn 
when  used  as  seed  than  the  lots  to 
which  no  premiums  were  awarded.  The 
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whole  system  of  score-card  judging  is 
wrong  except  to  designate  which  are 
the  prettiest  ears:  only  this  and  nothing 
more.  At  a  recent  corn  show  in  Balti¬ 
more  there  was  a  vast  array  of  big 
ears  and  right  alongside  of  them  was  a 
show  of  varieties  of  corn  grown  by  the 
experiment  station.  Among  these  va¬ 
rieties  was  a  small-eared  dent  corn 
known  as  Cocke’s  Prolific,  a  variety 
which  I  had  been  experimenting  with 
for  years.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  the 
little  white  ears,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
could  plant  that  corn  alongside  the  big 
yellow  ears  of  the  Learning  that  was 
shown  and  would  make  far  more  corn 
per  acre  than  the  big  Learning,  for  _  it 
has  been  done.  The  prolific  corn,  with 
its  smaller  ears  but  more  on  the  stalk, 
made  14  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the 
Learning  with  its  one  big  ear.  Then  the 
constant  selection  of  the  big  ears  will 
not  only  increase  the  tendency  to  make 
but  one  ear  to  the  stalk,  but  will  have 
also  a  tendency  to  get  that  ear  higher 
up  and  with  a  short  top  above  it,  a  char¬ 
acter  of  the  corn  that  is  top-heavy  and 
apt  to  blow  down  easily. 

We  need  to  take  the  whole  plant  into 
consideration  in  breeding.  We  want  a 
plant  that  is  short-jointed  and  leafy, 
that  bears  its  ears  about  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  tassel  and  the  ground,  a  com¬ 
pact  plant  that  will  not  so  easily  be 
blown  over.  Then  we  want  a  corn  that 
will  average  two  fair  ears  to  the  stalk, 
for  it  is  corn  per  acre  rather  than  big 
showy  ears  that  the  farmer  wants,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  score  card 
selection  will  ever  advance  the  yield 
per  acre.  We  need  to  remove  all  dis¬ 
turbing  influences  around  the  seed  plants 
and  to  have  the  ears  set  by  only  the 
best  plants  in  the  field.  Then,  after  we 
have  established  a  heredity  of  prolificacy 
and  compact  growth  we  can  pay  some 
attention  to  the  formation  of  the  ears. 
But  get  the  prolific  character  first  and 
then  look  after  the  perfect  ears,  not  so 
much  for  size  altogether,  but  for  per¬ 
fect  form,  for  we  can  get  as  much  per¬ 
fection  in  a  medium-sized  ear  as  in  one 
over  a  foot  long.  My  ideal  of  a  corn 
exhibition  would  be  a  show  where  the 
whole  plant  with  its  ears  is  brought 
into  the  show  room  and  judged,  not  by 
the  ears  alone  but  by  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plant.  Then  have  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  yield  per  measured 
acre,  the  percentage  of  barren  stalks  in 
the  plot  and  the  method  of  selection. 
Then  we  would  have  some  common- 
sense  data  to  go  upon  in  selecting  the 
premium  crop.  But  as  now  conducted 
the  shows  are  merely  shows  of  big  ears. 
I  would  rather  take  seed  from  a  nub¬ 
bin  that  had  grown  surrounded  by  first- 
class  plants  than  from  the  ear  that  sold 
for  $250,  if  it  was  surrounded  by  in¬ 
ferior  plants.  It  is  the  parentage  of 
each  grain  on  the  ear  that  we  must  look 
after  if  we  are  to  breed  intelligently. 
One  may  go  through  a  large  field  of 
corn  almost  anywhere  and  select  fine 
ears  by  the  score  card  though  they 
were  sired  by  scrubs  all  around  them 
and  would  inherit  their  sire’s  tendencies 
rather  than  their  own. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  WALLACE  NEW  PEERLESS 
POWER  SPRAYER. 


The  latest  and  best  in  the  Engine 


Pump  and  all  fittings  constructed  entirely 
of  BRASS.  Hopper -J acket,  Water-Cooled 
Engine.  Price  reasonable. 

We  are  selling  these  outfits  everywhere. 
Let  us  sell  you  one.  Write  for  Catalog  It. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


THE  NIAGARA 
GAS  SPRAYER 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Over 
fourteen  hundred  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Lightest,  least  complicated,  most  durable 
and  cheapest  power  sprayer  on  the  market.  We 
make  power  sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture 

Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 


The  latent,  be^t  and  mosl  effective  spray  material  for’San  Jose  and  other 
scale  insects,  and  for  Apple  Scab,  bitter  and  brown  rots  of  Apple,  Peach  and 
Grape.  This  wash  has  been  fully  tested  for  both  summer  and  winter  spray,  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  where  it  is  very  popular. 

It  completely  controls  Apple  Scab  with  no  injury  to  fruit  or  leaves,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

If  you  have  suffered  from  Bordeaux  injury,  why  don’t  you  try  this  new 
wash  for  your  summer  Spray?  Read  what  Professor  Cordley  of  Oregon  says 
in  the  issue  of  Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  the  7th,  page  202,  then  write  us 
at  once.  Eastern  growers  supplied  from  our  New  York  factory. 

Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  codling  moth. 

Ready  Bordeaux  for  preventing  fungus. 

Our  machines  and  materials  are  used  and  endorsed  by  over  one  fourth  of  the 
Experimental  Stations  in  the  United  States, 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPRAYERS  AND  MATERIALS. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY, middleport.n.y. 


EDWIN  C.  TYSON,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  agent  for  sprayers  only,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  clean 
and  true  to  name.  Timothy,  etc.,  of  extra  quality. 
Direct  to  farmers.  Price  list.  Write. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  be4t  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.,  Balls'lon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

0.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  37  J  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Strawberry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old .  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25  per  1000  up.  David  Hodway,  Hartly,  DeL 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Thirty-five  varieties  from  earliest  to  latest. 
Nicest  that  we  ever  saw  and  we  have  so  many  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  them  but  a  million 
would  not  come  near  expressing  it.  Apples,  Pears, 
Quinces,  and  all  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 
Nut  Trees  and  Asparagus.  Fancy  Evergreens, 
Hardy  Shrubs,  and  Hoses. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,N.J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

11  PM  FA  All  Northern  Grown  and 
Bk  I  H  fl  I  §B)  UL  guaranteed  to  he  99  per  cent 
Final  Hfeil  n  pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS^SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  tj 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  T9 

TIT  11  J.  E.  WING  &  JJROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  ttleehanicsburg,  Ohio 

ONE  MOLINE 


Will  Outlast  Two  Ordinary  Wagons.  When  we  say  that 
we  have  the  proof  to  prove  it.  Send  for  our  Free  Wagon 
Book  and  read  how  we  make  the  Moline  from  start  to  finish, 
and  you  will  see  why  the  Oak  and  Hickory  Ironclad 
wears  so  long. 

It’s  clad  in  iron-bound  in  iron— protected  with  iron 
so  thoroughly  there’s  little  chance  for  wear.  Then  the 
lumber  is  air-seasoned  for  three  to  five  years  to  make  it 
tough.  We  dry  in  the  sap,  retaining  the  life  of  the  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  drying  it  out  in  a  kiln,  leaving  it  lifeless  and  brash. 


OAK  and 

Hickory 

Iron-Clad 


is  the  highest  type  of  the  wagon  making  art.  A  wagon  as 
good  as  the  best  materials  and  53  years  experience  can 
produce— a  wagon  that  will  iast  you  a  lifetime  with  reason¬ 
able  care.  Why  not  cut  your  wagon  expense  in  half,  get 
double  value  and  satisfaction  by  buying  a  New  Moline?  Be 
sure  to  send  for  our  book,  “A  Trip  Through  the  Moline 
Wagon  Works”— it’s  an  interesting  story.  Ask  the  dealer  in 
your  town  to  show  you  the  Oak  and  Hickory  Ironclad  Moline. 


MOLINE  WAGON  CO..  Moline,  III 


Handsome  Watch  Fob  Free  for  this  and  the  other  five  ads.  spell¬ 
ing  a  word.  Send  10  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 

Send  for  our  Wagon  Book  today. 


I 


I 


) 


Let  Me  Pay  The  Post. 
oirMyiBig  Free  Book.. to 

Although  it  costs  me  8c  to  mail  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I’ll  sendyouono  FREE  just 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  -  Made  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  from  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  125,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  in  use— giving  satisfaction  in  every  part 

°f  * m" yDireeiG Factory  Prices  save  you  BIG  MONEY.  My  1008  Book  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  High-Grade  Harness— tells 
you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made— and  why  they  are  best  to  buy.  Write  for  the 
Book  today.  Address  me  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS.  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFO.  CO..  Station  200  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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MORE  ABOUT  MANURE  SPREADERS. 

The  Spreader  in  Winter. 

I  note  the  adverse  report  of  the  trial 
of  a  manure  spreader  by  T.  E.  R.,  of 
New  York,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  query 
regarding  the  use  of  the  spreader  in 
snow  and  the  practice  of  composting. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
experiment  to  prove  that  applying  the 
manure  with  the  spreader  increased  or 
decreased  its  value,  since  the  value  of 
the  manure  and  the  amount  applied  per 
acre  differed.  While  I  have  no  figures 
to  substantiate  my  contention,  I  believe 
that  the  finer  manure  is  made  and  the 
more  evenly  it  is  scattered  the  more 
benefit  the  crop  will  secure  from  it,  and 
the  spreader  will  certainly  do  the  work 
much  better  than  it  can  be  done  with  a 
fork.  As  for  working  the  spreader  in 
the  snow,  it  can  be  done  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  snow  if  one  has  the  horse 
power.  We  have  had  the  hardest  Win¬ 
ter  for  years,  yet  there  was  not  a  week 
at  a  time  up  to  February  that  we  could 
not  use  the  spreader,  and  we  have  used 
it  to  haul  the  manure  from  50  horses 
and  cattle  besides  our  own,  also  about 
two  loads  of  wood  ashes  each  week  from 
a  saw  mill.  In  ordinary  Winters  like 
the  two  preceding  ones  there  would 
hardly  be  a  week  at  a  time  when  the 
spreader  could  not  be  used.  We  put 
traction  bands  on  the  rear  wheels  when 
the  ground  freezes.  It  will  work  all 
right  in  three  or  four  inches  of  snow 
or  even  six  if  the  snow  is  light  with 
two  horses  but  this  makes  the  draft  too 
heavy  for  steady  work.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  manure  lie  in  the  yards  sim¬ 
ply  because  conditions  are  not  right  for 
the  spreader.  We  use  the  wagon  or  sled, 
just  as  we  used  to  do,  and  generally  put 
the  manure  on  side  hills,  about  trees, 
or  in  other  places  where  the  spreader 
does  not  work  to  advantage ;  then  when 
conditions  are  right  we  use  the  spreader 
again.  We  will  remodel  our  barn  in  the 
Spring  and  put  in  a  litter  carrier  to 
dump  manure  into  spreader,  or  shed 
when  weather  is  not  suitable,  from 
where  we  can  haul  it  at  convenience  and 
without  sustaining  loss.  In  regard  to 
composting,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
truck  grower  to  resort  to  this  method  to 
get  well-rotted  manure  suited  to  his 
needs,  but  I  believe  the  average  farmer 
will  do  well  to  put  his  manure  on  sod  or 
meadow  during  the  Winter  as  soon  as 
made.  We  grow  fruit  in  connection  with 
general  farming,  but  can  get  enough  well 
rotted  manure  from  town  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  small  fruits,  and  so  haul  most  of 
that  from  our  own  yards  to  the  field  to 
be  plowed  for  corn  early  next  Spring. 

Michigan.  S.  B.  H. 


TREATMENT  OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

There  is  lots  of  Potato  scab  here  in  south¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Would  you  advise  us  how  to 
treat  seed  potatoes  to  subdue  and  prevent 
this  trouble.  u.  c  p. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

The  true  Potato  scab  is  a  skin  disease, 
and  develops  from  a  germ.  A  picture 
of  scabby  seed  is  shown  at  Fig.  125, 
taken  from  a  Maine  bulletin.  There 
will  be  no  scab  on  the  crop  unless  these 
germs  are  either  in  the  soil  when  the 
crop  is  planted  or  on  the  seed.  Preven¬ 
tion  therefore  depends  upon  two  things. 
We  should  avoid  planting  in  soil  where 
the  germs  are  found.  If  this  is  impos¬ 
sible  we  should  handle  the  soil  so  that 
the  germs  will  not  be  active.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  that  sulphur  acts  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  germs.  Some  potato  growers 
in  places  where  scab  is  bad  put  sulphur 
in  the  hill  or  drill.  When  potato  planters 
are  used  the  sulphur  is  mixed  in  the 
hopper  and  dropped  with  the  seed  into 
the  furrow.  It  helps  destroy  the  scab 
and  prevents  the  seed  pieces  from  rot¬ 
ting,  especially  in  a  damp  season.  The 
scab  germs  develop  best  in  an  alkaline 
soil.  Limd,  wood  ashes  and  manure  are 
all  alkaline,  and  will  usually  cause  trou¬ 
ble  when  the  soil  is  known  to  be  well 
supplied  with  the  germs.  When  a  green 


crop  is  plowed  under  the  soil  is  soured 
more  or  less,  and  this  condition  is  best 
for  scabby  ground  or  seed.  We  have 
known  farms  where  a  five-year  rotation 
is  followed  to  show  some  curious  re¬ 
sults.  One  field  would  show  far  more 
scab  than  another  and  some  seasons 
seem  to  favor  the  growth  of  scab.  On 
those  farms  potatoes  follow  corn,  and 
we  think  there  is  less  scab  when  Crimson 
clover  is  seeded  in  the  corn  and  plowed 
under  in  Spring.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  theory  about  a  sour  soil  is  sound. 

There  are  three  methods  of  treating 
the  seed — dusting  with  sulphur,  soaking 
with  some  chemical  to  destroy  the 
germs,  and  fumigation.  The  dusting  is 
easiest,  but  not  always  effective.  We 
cut  the  seed  into  peach  baskets  and 
scatter  three  handfuls  of  sulphur  over 
the  seed  as  it  is  put  in.  The  basket  is 
shaken  down  at  intervals.  As  it  stands 
on  a  paper  the  sulphur  which  falls 
through  can  be  saved.  For  soaking  for¬ 
malin  is  now  generally  used.  This  liquid 
chemical,  also  called  formaldehyde,  can 
be  bought  at  drug  stores.  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  one  pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons 
of  water.  It  can  be  put  in  a  barrel  or 
large  tank,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
seed  to  be  soaked.  We  use  two  barrels, 
one  with  the  soaking  liquid  and  the  other 
containing  clear  water.  The  potatoes 
are  first  rinsed  in  the  water.  They  are 
put  in  a  coarse  sack  and  soused  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel.  An  easy  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  a  pulley  fastened  over 
the  barrel  so  that  the  bags  can  be  easily 
raised  or  lowered.  After  rinsing  the 
bag  is  lowered  into  the  solution  and 
kept  there  two  hours.  Then  the  potatoes 
are  taken  out,  dried  and  cut.  The  rins¬ 
ing  takes  off  the  dust,  thus  making  the 
solution  cleaner.  Farmers  have  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  doing  this  soaking.  The 
principle  is  to  keep  the  seed  in  long 


SCABBY  POTATOES.  Fig.  125. 


enough  to  kill  the  scab  germs  without 
hurting  the  sprouts. 

Fumigation  is  now  used  by  some  large 
growers.  At  first  experiments  were 
tried  with  sulphur  fumes,  as  they  are 
used  for  fumigating  houses,  but  this  did 
not  succeed.  Now  the  gas  from  formal¬ 
dehyde  is  used  with  success.  Instead  of 
soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  this 
chemical  it  is  turned  into  a  gas  and  held 
in  a  close  room  with  the  seed.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  123,  page  286,  is  taken  from 
Bulletin  149  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  Orono.  It  shows  the  room  in 
which  the  seed  of  potatoes  are  fumi¬ 
gated.  The  process  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  a  generator  a  small  galvanized  wash- 
tub  about  15  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  midway 
between  the  two  lines  of  crates  filled  with 
potatoes.  When  ready  to  use  31  Mi  ounces 
of  potassium  permanganate  was  spread 
evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  then 
four  pints  and  one  ounce  of  40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  poured  over  this.  The  tub 
was  given  one  rapid  tilt  to  entirely  wet 
the  potassium  permanganate  with  the  for¬ 
malin  and  then  the  door  was  quickly  and 
tightly  closed  from  without.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  the  odor  of  escaping  gas 
while  the  treatment  was  in  progress  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  room  was  practically  air 
tight.  The  door  remained  closed  for  24 
hours,  and  when  opened  the  gas  was  still 
so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  in 
the  room  for  from  20  to  30  minutes.  In 
fact  three  weeks  after  the  disinfection  was 
finished  a  distinct  odor  of  formaldehyde 
could  be  detected  in  the  room.  The  seed 
for  the  entire  20  acres  was  treated  in  this 
way,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  treated 
seed  in  barrels  which  had  never  been  used 
for  potatoes  before.  This  is  to  avoid  con¬ 
tamination  in  taking  to  the  field  after 
treatment. 

This  amount  of  the  chemicals  was  fig¬ 
ured  for  the  size  of  the  room.  The  rule  is 
to  use  23  ounces  of  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate  and  three  pints  of  formalin  to  each 
1,000  cubic  feet.  Under  this  treatment 
the  seed  potatoes  gave  about  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  when  soaked.  The  room  should 
be  arranged  so  that  none  of  the  potatoes 
are  put  directly  over  the  rising  gas.  It 
is  better  to  fumigate  before  the  sprouts 
start.  Do  not  wet  the  potatoes  before 
fumigating,  but  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  on  the  floor  just  before 
starting. 


Hard  Work  Ei 


Make  Piowin 

g“-The 
I  Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  — one 

or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  15.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.T  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


EUREKA 

Line  of  Potato  Planters 

is  the  largest  and  best,  No.  8  being  a  one 
Horse,  one  Row. 


PLANT  and  FERTILIZE 

AT  ONE  TRIP 


No.  10.  Two 
horse.  One 
lever  controls 
and  operates 
the  discs  and 
plow  and 
throws  ma¬ 


chine  in  and  ont 
of  gear.  Sold 
with  or  without 
fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  ;  ca¬ 
pacity  260  to 
2200  lbs. 

Our  No.  12  is  a  two  row  planter. 

Enreka  Flat 
Tooth  Sulky  Cul- 
made  In 
,  10 


A  W eeder 
A  Seeder 
A  Cultiva¬ 
tor 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Every  fanner  should  have  one:  so  says  the 
noted  writer,  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  O. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Peas,  etc., 
deposited  in 
hills  or  drills 
and  ferti¬ 
lized  at 
one  pas¬ 


sage 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing  6  to  46  Inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  In  any  condition,  60  to  460  lbs.  per  acre. 
We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs.  ner 
acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Horse  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher  &.  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75,  Chioopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Oet  15  to  20  Moro  Bushels  to 
Aero  From  Accuracy  of  tho 


NEW 


Corn 


Just 

with  your  name 
address  so  we  can 
put  you  on  the 
“Deere"  Free  Mailing 

you’ll  keep  Informed  on _ _ 

latest  Improvements  and  values 
In  farm  Implements. 

Right  here  Is  the  New  Deers 
**?•  9  Ed°°  Dr0P  Corn  Planter. 
It  sthemost  accurate  Corn  Planter 
made  and  the  most  famous  donble- 
row  combination  cheek-row  plant¬ 
er  or  drill  of  today. 

Most  Progressive  Farmers  and 
Planters  won’t  have  any  other. 
Bes>  Informed  dealers  refuse  to 
consider  handling  any  other. 
Investigate  the  time-saving  and 
profitable  reasons  why. 

Checks  Corn  or 

Beans  in  Rows  Both 
Ways  Or  Drills 

Deere  genuine  edge  selection  Of 

corn  gives  highest  accuracy  of 
drop  attainable  and  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proven  that  accuracy  of 
planting  gives  15  to  20  bushels 
more  to  acre.  Main  seed  shaft 
driven  directly  by  traction  wheels 
Instead  of  by  check-row  wire  like 
many  others.  That  doesaway  with 
all  side  draft  and  besides  saves 
wire  and  machine.  Change  from 
hill  to  drill  made  Instantly  with¬ 
out  leaving  seat. 

Comes  Comnlelo 
Ready  To  Plant 

We  make  plates  for  all  kinds  of 
com  and  furnish  any  five  sets 
wanted  without  extra  charge. 
Eighty  rods  annealed  steel  check 
wire  with  automatic  reel.  Any 
distance  between  buttons  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  If  so  ordered.  All  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  shown  In  our  free 
booklets.  Ask  for  Free  Book  No. 
038  -“Com — More  and  Better.” 


Free 

Pocket 

Ledger 


Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  III. 


tell  yoi 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 


You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  howto 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
J ust  say  on  a  postal,  “Send  me  your  potato  book. ' ‘ 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 

Box  525.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Let  this 

Free 


wnvbi#  uviiviiki  k  i  Miiivi  UUILftJIHUO  inanenfc.  First  coi 
barn  and  silo  plans  and  building.  Write  me  your  wants.  R.  C.  ANGEYINE, 


vOltl W»»lCrj  lYAlCIla 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
r  irst  cost  —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
5P^nd„more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Works  two  rows  at  the  cost  of  one 

The  Planet  Jr.  Two-Row,  Pivot- Wheel  Cultivator,  Plow,  Furrower,  and  I 
Ridger  is  a  wonder — a  big  money-saver. 

Works  two  rows  at  once — whether  straight,  crooked,  or  of  irregular  width. 
Great  in  checkrows  1 

Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high,  in  rows  of  all  widths  from  28  to  44  l 
inches.  Never  leaves  open  furrows  next  to  plants.  Covers  two  furrows  of  I 
manure,  potatoes,  orseed  at  one  passage.  Try  it ! 

Designed  by  a  practical  farmer  from  actual  experience;  made  from  high  carbon  I 
steel  by  a  skilful  manufacturer.  Built  to  do  thorough  work,  and  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Saves  time,  labor,  horses,  and  money.  Fully  guaranteed.  Every  progressive  farmer  L 
ought  to  own  one.  _  Write  today  for  1908  catalogue  showing  photographs  of  machine  at  I 
'  work,  and  describing  all  Planet  Jr  Horse  and  Hand  Implements. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  U07-V 


Philadelphia  Pa 


Planet  Jr. 
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PEAS  FOR  CANNING  FACTORY. 

Will  some  grower  who  knows  how  tell  us 
about  growing  a  crop  of  canning  peas? 

Peas  may  be  successfully  grown  on 
any  soil  that  will  grow  good  clover. 
We  plow  the  ground  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible,  harrowing  down 
very  fine.  It  is  better  to  plow  in  Spring, 
as  peas  will  come  up  quicker  sown  on 
SQring-plowed  ground  than  on  Fall- 
plowed  ground,  and  if  we  are  to  sow 
Alaskas  or  any  other  early  blue  pea, 
we  drill  just  as  early  as  possible,  with 
grain  drill,  at  the  rate  of  from  2l/2  to 
four  bushels  per  acre,  but  ground  has 
to  be  very  strong  to  mature  peas  sown 
at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  I 
like  to  use  about  2^  to  three  bushels 
on  an  acre.  Drill  as  deep  as  possible, 
sowing  at  the  same  time  from  250  to 
500  pounds  of  some  fertilizer  with  an 
analysis  of  about  eight  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent  potash. 
We  need  little  or  no  nitrate,  as  peas 
obtain  that  from  the  air.  If  we  are  to 
sow  the  Admiral,  Advancer  or  any  of 
the  wrinkled  sorts  we  wait  until  we 
are  reasonably  sure  of  having  no  long 
cold  wet  spell  as  the  wrinkled  peas  are 
subject  to  rot  if  weather  is  bad,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  handled  the  same  as  the 
early  peas. 

Cultivation  consists  of  going  over  the 
ground  two  or  three  times  with  the 
weeder  before  the  peas  come  up,  the 
last  time  being  just  as  the  peas  are  com¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  No  further 
attention  need  be  given  until  time  to 
harvest  the  crop.  Then  it  needs  to  be 
watched  closely  to  make  sure  that  the 
peas  do  not  get  too  hard  as  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  not  take  peas  that  are  hard. 
Peas  are  just  right  when  a  pea  held 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  will  mash 
when  squeezed,  but  when  they  will  split 
and  fly  away  they  are  too  hard.  When 
the  pod  that  set  first  on  the  vine  begins 
to  turn  white  the  peas  must  be  picked 
at  once. 

There  are  two  ways  of  harvesting* 
peas,  one  by  gangs  of  pickers,  usually 
foreigners,  who  pull  the  vines  and  pick 
off  the  peas,  or  by  mowing  the  vines 
and  drawing  them  to  the  viners  at  the 
factory,  which  separate  the  shelled  peas 
from  the  vines  and  pods.  The  vines 
when  pulled  by  the  pickers  may  be 
cured  for  hay,  and  I  have  been  told  the 
vines,  run  through  the  viners,  make 
good  silage.  I  think  well-cured  pea  vine 
hay  makes  nearly  as  good  cow  feed  as 
the  best  clover  hay.  We  pay  one-half 
cent  per  pound  for  picking  and  15  cents 
per  hour  for  the  boss.  The  factory  pays 
us  V/2  cent  per  pound  for  the  peas'  in 
the  pods.  I  do  not  know  just  the 
price  paid  where  the  viner  is  used,  as 
our  factory  has  none.  The  net  income 
from  an  acre  of  peas  will  vary  from 
nothing  up  to  $75  and  even  $80,  all  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weather,  soil,  etc.  Don’t 
try  to  grow  peas  where  clover  will  not 
grow.  A  crop  of  late  potatoes  may  be 
grown  after  early  peas  and  after  late 
peas  we  may  sow  rye  or  wheat.  The 
income  from  early  peas,  grown  for  the 
canning  factory,  as  not  as  great,  usually, 
as  the  late  kinds  but  we  get  two  crops 
in  one  season  by  sowing  early  peas 
and  following  with  late  potatoes.  Peas 
are  a  good  crop  to  seed  to  clover  with. 
Peas  are  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  and 
they  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Soil.  A.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chemical  Fertilizer  for  Garden. 

J.  If.  D.,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn. — Give 
a  formula  of  a  good  fertilizer  for  garden 
use. 

Ans. — We  should  want  a  mixture  of 
chemicals  containing  four  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  eight  or  nine  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  at  least  six  of  potash  in  order 
to  fertilize  a  good  garden.  The  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  should  be  in 
three  forms — nitrates,  ammonia  and  or¬ 
ganic.  Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  dried  blood  would  give 
these  three  forms.  The  phosphoric  acid 


could  be  obtained  from  fine  ground 
bone  and  acid  phosphate  and  the  potash 
from  sulphate  of  potash.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  would  give  the  analysis : 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 


gon 

Acid 

ash 

200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda . 

100  lbs.  snip,  of  ammonia... 

.  .20 

200  lbs.  dried  blood . 

.  .24 

4 

.100  lbs.  lwno . 

.  .10 

7T5 

750  lbs.  acid  phosphate . 

300  lbs.  sulphate  potash .  .  .  . 

105 

150 

1850  lbs . 

.  .  86 

184 

150 

By  adding  150  pounds 

of 

plaster 

or 

very  dry  dirt  you  would  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  over  four  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  nine  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7 y2  of 
potash.  Smaller  quantities  of  these 
chemicals  can  be  used  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions. 

Steel  Harness. 

TT.  T.,  Milltown,  A 7.  7?.,  Canada. — Can 
you  give  me  any  information  about  the 
steel  harness  that  is  used  without  whiffle- 
frees  with  only  a  chain  between  the  horses? 
Is  it  a  good  thing  on  a  farm?  Can  it  he 
used  with  farming  tools  with  poles?  I 
have  a  horse  that  is  troublesome  about  the 
Chains  dangling  about  liis  legs,  and  thought 
perhaps  that  harness  would  be  good  in  his 
case. 

Ans. — We  have  used  such  a  harness 
for  some  years.  It  is  excellent  for 
plows,  harrows  and  other  work  where 
no  backing  is  required.  It  does  not 
work  so  well  on  a  pole,  as  the  hnrses 
cannot  use  their  weight  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  backing. 

PEACH 

Trees  clean,  healthy — bright  as  a  dollar, 
the  best  we  have  ever  grown.  Large  blocks 
of  commercial  varieties  for  the  planters  trade. 

JAPAN  PLUMS 

More  than  30,000  trees — 1  year  old  ;  some 
bargains  in  the  larger  sizes — following  sorts: 

Abundance,  Burbank,  Chabot,  Oct. 
Purple,  Red  June,  Satsuma,  Wickson. 

APPLE  TREES 

A  fine  lot  including  YORK  IMPERIAL. 
High  and  low  heads,  stocky,  well  rooted — 
grown  to  please  the  most  exacting  trade. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  list  of  wants. 
Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free. 

The  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities.  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
chieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn. 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 
giving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  ■  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 


ALFALFA 

Largest  growers  of  Clover,  Timothy  and  Grasses 
in  America.  We  make  a  great  specialty  of 
Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  Clover.  Our  2.0th 
Century  strain  is  pronounced  by  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  as  99.95 %  pure.  Nothing  like 
it  on  earth.  Catalog  tells. 


Salzer’s  Catalog  Free 

It's  the  most  original  seed  book  published  and  is  gladly 
mailed  to  intending  purchasers  free.  Or  remit  roc 
and  get  lots  of  remarkable  farm  seed  samples,  includ¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  Clover,  etc.;  or  send  14c  and  we  add  a 
package  of  Farm  Seed  never  seen  by  you  before! 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


LFALFA 


makes  a  tremendous  growth  if 
fertilized  with 

POTASH 


When  properly  fed — witn  a  fertilizer 
rich  in  Potash — twice  or  three  times  the 
average  yield  of  succulent,  nutritious 
hay  is  obtained. 

Let  11s  send  you  our  free  book,  which  tells  you  exactly  what  increase  the 
farmers  have  gotten  with  it.  From  cover  to  cover,  the  book  is  filled  with 
money-making  facts.  Write  to-day  and  learn  all  about  it.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

New  York — 93  Nassau  Street  Chicago — Monadnock  Building 

Atlanta,  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Building 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofin 

Why  does  Genasco  protect  your  build¬ 
ings  years  longer  than  ordinary  roofings? 

Because  it  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt— the  greatest  waterproofer  and 
weather-resister  ever  put  into  roofing. 

Ask  any  progressive  dealer  for  Genasco  Ready  Roofing.  Insist  on 
what  you  ask  for.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry.  Write  for  Book  10  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


New  York 


Chicago 


^  ^  ^  990  A  A.  ±  A.  A.  A. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


-< 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


40,000  Peach  and  Kieffer  Pear  Trees 

That  must  he  sold;  all  clean,  thrifty,  healthy,  beautiful  trees.  Prices  right.  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry; 

>,  Strawberry  Plants.  Free  catalogue  has  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  Send  today. 


Asparagus  Hoots, 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  It,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 


Samples  of  Good  Seed  Corn 

AND  *622  WORTH 
OF  FINE  RADISHES 

Interested  in  seed  corn?  If  so  I’ll  mail  you 
free  samples  of  my  reliable  guaranteed  seed  corn — 
and  I’ll  throw  in  enough  of  a  new  kind  of  Radish 
Seed  to  raise  $6.00  worth  of  early  radishes. 

I  make  this  offer  because  I  want  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you,  and  let  you  see  some  really  good 
seed  com — real  seed,  not  pig  feed. 


I  sell  seed  com,  ear  or  shelled,  or  any  other  old  way.  It’s  all  tried, 
tested,  and  proven.  It  goes  to  you  on  approval.  If  you  don’t  like  it  we 
trade  back.  That’s  fair. 


WriFeTo-day 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


for  my  corn  book.  It’s  free  and  I  throy  in  the 
samples  and  the  radish  seed.  If  any  more  you 
want,  just  say  so. 
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1908. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

A.  H.  P.,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquires 
in  regard  to  different  varieties  of  tile. 
While  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
a  categorical  answer  to  his  questions,  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  farming 
and  tiling  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers.  My  father  was 
one  of  the  city  men  who  turned  farmer. 
He  settled  in  western  Allegan  Co., 
Michigan.  Peaches  brought  big  prices 
those  days,  1860  to  1870,  and  he  soon 
had  a  bad  attack  of  the  peach  fever.  In 
those  days  it  was  supposed  that  peaches 
would  grow  only  on  high  sandy  soil,  so 
he  bought  the  farm  on  which  I  live. 
About  half  of  the  farm  was  quite  high, 
and  the  rest  was  swamp  land.  As  I 
grew  up  we  began  to  drain  and  clear 
the  low  land.  We  followed  the  plan  so 
often  recommended  of  using  all  the 
farm  manures  on  the  orchards.  This 
was  very  good  for  the  orchards,  but  very 
bad  for  the  low  lands,  which  soon 
began  to  show  the  effect  in  smaller 
crops.  As  the  crops  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  a  change  in  method  became  im¬ 
perative.  As  our  swamp  lands  were 
cold  and  springy,  we  decided  as  a  first 
step  in  soil  improvement  to  tile.  As 
a  first  step  I  began  to  write  for  bulletins 
and  get  advice  and  experience  from 
every  source  possible.  The  next  thing 
was  to  plan  ahead,  and  plow  for  two  or 
three  times  so  as  to  have  the  dead  fur¬ 
rows  where  the  tile  drains  were  to  be 
located.  The  furrows  answered  as  sur¬ 
face  drains  until  the  land  was  tiled,  and 
saved  lots  of  hard  work  digging.  What 
I  most  feared  was  quicksand.  But  no 
one  seemed  to  have  had  any  experience 
with  it,  or  knew  anything  about  it,  so 
I  took  a  course  at  the  school  that 
teaches  fools.  In  order  to  keep  the  sand 
out  of  the  tile,  I  bought  tarred  paper 
and  cut  it  into  strips  three  or  four 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  tile  and  lap.  I  laid  several 
thousand  tile  this  way.  Then  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  cut  the  strips  shorter  and  put  them 
in  place  after  the  tile  were  laid.  Finally 
I  dropped  the  paper  altogether,  and 
finished  by  using  strips  of  sod  over  the 
joints.  In  four  years,  once  around  the 
rotation,  the  work  was  .finished.  But 
soon  after,  some  of  the  drains  did  not 
seem  to  be  working  right,  and  water 
began  to  stand  on  the  surface.  Wonder¬ 
ing  what  could  be  the  matter,  I  got  the 
spade  and  dug  up  a  couple  of  tile  in 
several  drains,  and  found  them  filled 
with  quicksand.  My  castles  in  the  air 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  my  heart 
sank  like  lead  as  I  thought  of  the 
hundreds  of  rods  of  ditch  rendered 
worthless,  and  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
invested  in  tile  and  labor.  For  a  while 
I  was  as  blue  as  ever  in  my  life.  But 
I  never  liked  to  own  up  beat,  and  I  soon 
began  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  get 
ahead  of  that  quicksand.  This  is  not 
an  easy  task,  as  I  have  but  very  little 
fall,  and  the  sand  will  not  run  out  of 
the  tile,  and  it  seems  to  be  able  to  go 
almost  any  place  that  water  can  go. 
My  troubles'  did  not  come  from  care¬ 
less  workmanship  as  I  was  very  careful 
about  the  grading,  and  have  dug  up 
some  drains  which  were  not  working 
that  were  so  tightly  jointed  that  neither 
water  nor  sand  could  enter.  As  they 
were  unglazed  tile  it  would  seem  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  claim  that  water  will  enter 
through  the  side  of  a  tile.  In  fact  any 
tile  that  is  so  soft  that  water  will  pass 
through  it  to  any  extent  is  too  soft 
to  lay. 

The  only  plan  that  I  could  think  of, 
that  gave  promise  of  success  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  sand  out  and  letting  the  water 
in,  was  to  cover  the  joints'  with  gravel. 
After  a  careful  search  1  found  a  bed  of 
suitable  gravel  about  three  miles  away, 
and  for  three  years  have  been  working 
at  the  disagreeable  dirty  job  of  digging 
up  and  cleaning  out  and  relaying  the 
draifts.  It  will  take  three  or  four 
years  to  finish.  How  I  wish  I  had  met 


some  one  who  could  have  told  me  what 
I  know  now.  The  way  I  am  doing 
now  is  to  have  the  ditch  larger  than  the 
tile,  and  in  laying  the  tile  I  am  very 
careful  to  have  the  bottom  of  the 
joint  as  tight  as  possible  and  if  any 
crack  is  necessary  it  must  be  on  top,  so 
it  will  be  covered  with  gravel.  In  this 
way  the  joint  is  covered  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  around.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  tile  may  fill  from  below. 
If  they  do,  about  the  only  thing  to  do, 
would  be  to  lay  the  tile  on  four  or  five- 
inch  wide  strips  of  board,  and  cover 
with  gravel  as  fast  as  laid.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  graded  the  ditches  with  water. 
When  water  will  run  from  end  to  end 
without  being  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep  anywhere  the  ditch  is  ready  for  the 
tile.  At  first  I  followed  the  old  rule, 
and  laid  from  the  outlet  up,  but  I  find 
it  much  better  to  lay  from  the  upper  end 
down.  If  you  cannot  secure  a  good 
outlet,  so  that  you  can  put  the  tile 
in  deep  enough,  do  not  tile — it  is  use¬ 
less.  And  don’t  allow  your  outlet  ditch 
to  fill,  so  that  the  water  will  stand  above 
the  end  of  the  tile.  Keep  it  so  that  the 
water  falls  out.  You  should  have  at 
least  two  feet  of  dirt  on  top  of  the 
tile,  or  some  cold  Winter  when  the 
ground  is  bare  the  tile  will  freeze  and 
the  drain  be  ruined.  If  possible  have 
all  single  straight  drains,  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  build  catch  basins. 
Brick  below  the  tile  with  a  two-foot 
sewer  pipe  on  top,  are  good  materials. 
Do  not  lay  anything  smaller  than  three- 
inch  bore,  fours  are  better,  and  be  sure 
your  tile  are  well  burned.  I  have  had 
over  a  dozen  go  down  in  one  drain,  and 
one  is  enough  to  spoil  a  drain.  A  well- 
burned  tile  should  ring  like  a  bell  when 
struck.  Remember  that  tiling  is  a  job 
that  must  be  well  done.  In  conclusion 
don’t  plant  any  tree  fruits  on  tile  drained 
land ;  they  will  surely  fill  the  drains  with 
roots.  At  least  peaches  and  pears  will, 
as  I  know  from  observation.  Even  grass 
will  sometimes  fill  tile  with  roots. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich.  a.  bauhahn. 


Water  Power  for  Electric  Light. 

M.  A.  W.,  Farmington,  Conn. — We  have 
a  mill  dam.  near  the  house  the  power  from 
which  was  formerly  used  to  turn  a  mill 
which  is  now  never  used.  We  cut  ice  on 
the  pond,  and  the  children  skate  there,  but 
we  want  to  use  the  power  for  light,  heat,  etc. 
The  dam  is  about  200  feet  from  the  house, 
and  the  old  mill  is  about  400  feet  farther, 
and  from  dam  to  mill  there  is  about  45 
feet  fall,  but  not  much  from  dam  to  house. 
Could  we  get  power  enough  with  the  wheel 
in  the  cellar  to  furnish  20  electric  lights? 
How  large  a  pipe  would  it  require  to  run 
the  wheel?  I  would  like  to  know  the 
probable  cost  of  installing  such  a  system. 
The  stream  is  never  dry,  but  gets  low  in 
dry  weather.  If  the  dam  was  repaired  the 
water  could  be  held  all  Summer. 

Ans. — If  your  inquirer  has  a  fall  of 
45  feet  available  for  water  power,  he  is 
very  fortunate.  This  is  a  high  head  and 
comparatively  little  water  will  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  power.  The  smallest 
size  of  turbines  commonly  made  will 
furnish  as  much  as  20  horse  power 
under  45  feet  head,  or  enough  to  carry 
200  lamps.  However,  a  pretty  fair¬ 
sized  Summer  flow  will  be  needed  to 
carry  this  for  several  hours  each  day. 
Of  course,  the  wheel  can  be  run  at  only 
part  gate,  _  thus  losing  considerable 
water.  It  is  a  weak  point  in  the  tur¬ 
bine,  however,  that  it  needs  quite  a  bit 
of  water  to  give  any  power  at  all.  If  I 
wanted  only  two  horse-power  from  a 
45-foot  head,  I  would  investigate  the 
type  of  wheels'  commonly  used  on  city 
water  systems  and  known  as  “motors.” 
But  if  there  is  ample  water  available, 
then  it  will  be  best  to  put  in  a  turbine 
and  light  a  small  village  if  you  wish. 
Of  course,  to  have  your  outfit  in  the 
cellar  would  be  ideal,  as  it  would  be  so 
convenient  to  control  and  oil  and  would 
be  safe  from  frost,  but  if  there  is  only 
a  little  fall  from  the  dam  to  the  house, 
the  cellar  is  not  the  place.  To  carry 
water  400  feet  in  either  wooden  or  iron 
conductors  will  mean  a  lot  of  money. 
If  raceway  is  already  built,  you  have  a 
long  start.  Under  such  high  heads  as 
this  the  wheel  should  be  installed  in  an 
iron  case  or  flume,  as  wood  will  fail  and 
spring  under  this  pressure  of  more  than 
2800  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

J.  v.  w. 


Bigger  Crops, 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work — Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
things  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
using  the  guaranteed  . 

“ACHIC’^/Try 

All  Steel.  Y^r  ¥7t*£>0 

Lightest  •_  _  *  A 

Riding 
Harrow 
Built. 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  fine,  smooth  seed 
bed  It  prepares,  lnallsolls.under  all  conditions: 
How  the  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil, 
chopping  the  burled  sod  or  trash  but  never 
dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  all 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  It  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


IJOOTHE  BItOS.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  soil 
the  above  ACME  HARROW,  Wholesale  and 
Retail.  That’s  the  Spot  to  Buy. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


BLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

O.  ,  IBI  - 

ENDFOR  '  * - - 

//  ClRCULARSTOTHt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
•  C0.v_' 
HIGGANUMv 
C0NN.U.S.Aa 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horsea 
and  keei>9  tlieir  beels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

Prom  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


EASY  TO  BUY 

Superior  Fences,  absolutely 
strongest  and  best  made.  Only 
heavy  gange  8,  9  and  10  High 
Carbon  Colled  Spring 
Steel  MTirensed.  Liberal  terms. 

Low  prices.  W  rl  to  for  Free  Fata, 
log  and  foil  Information. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FEYCE  CO. 
Dept.  ^  Cleveland.  Ohio 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


5c  Per  Square,-"”  w„'.j 


guarantee  to  put 
leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin.  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  eld, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

iAe  Anderson  Manufactured  Co..  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria.  Qbi* 


iuf  oo  per  aqua 

Roof-Fixi 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  Importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 

correctly,  covers  it  uni-  4  /  - T _ 

formly,  and  best  of  ail  V  Iron  V ??,  , 

never  b  r  u  i  s  e  s  or  £\  (Impror.d  Robbins) 

punctures  the  A  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  IMIssii 
No  Doublet 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 


Box  102p  Grenloch,  N ,  J, 


Freight 
Paid 

Has  no 
Equal 


PIRE 

FENCE 

is  the  cheapest  fence  because 
it  lasts  so  much  longer  than 
others.  All  great  big  steel 
wires,  stays  and  laterals  same 
size,  and  woven  together  so 
there  can  be  no  slip  or 
break.  The 
breachiest  bull 
can’tgothrough 
it.  It’s  heavily  galvanized 
and  we  guarantee  it. 

The  Empire  Splice 

Looks 


Strong  as  ^^//////////////////////%/P  Saves 
Solid  Wire  Wire 

Buy  the  Empire  direct  from  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STANDARD  STEEL 
DRIVE  POSTS 

are  practically  everlasting;  they 
will  not  rot,  burn  or  decay;  re¬ 
quire  no  labor  to  sot,  just  drive 
drive  them  in  the  ground.  Cost 
one-half  what  wood  does,  about 
one  cent  a  year  for  each  post. 
Each  post  can  be  drilled  so  that 
any  grade  of  wire  fence  may  be 
fastened  to  it.  It  is  practical, 
durable,  cheap  and  makes  the 
neatest  fence  imaginable;  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  soil  or  climate.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Factory  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Freight  cost  very 
small.  Write  for  catalog,  giving 
full  information  and  testimon¬ 
ials  from  steady  users,  to 
J.  H.  DOWNS. 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
__  Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
9  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 

Th»  Cyclone  Wonen  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

V  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
i  H  loan  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod. 

L  deny  ereu.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspection  , 
*  and  tost.  W rite  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  A 
QLhe  lirown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE! 

Made  of  high  carbon  8teel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  raanufac- 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

*  KITSELMAN  BROS.,  ; 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


saving 

latest  styles  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Fenoo  at  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profit.  Write- 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sts.  o,  Cleveland,  O. 


RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 

Made,  durable. 

STRONGEST,! 
MOST  EFFECTIVE.  , 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  U9 
RODS  YOU 
'CAN  USE.  WENAMS 
PRICE  DELIVERED. 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 

BLOCK  65 

*  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


FENCE  ATa</0^^. 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
.prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
;Box.  263  Wincheeter,  Indiana 


D  /\  |(  p  D  ET  IT  Write  at  once  for  onr  money-  I 

D  W  saving  Dlan  on  buying  the  I 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators  4 

singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable  i 
information 
,  any  address. 
i|  1^  Write 

'  Now 


mailed  to 


AMES  PLOW  C0„  54  MARKET  ST„  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ECONOMY  of  PAGE  FENCE 

The  Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wire  used  in  all  Page  Fences  keep  the 
top  and  bottom  firm  and  rigid  at  all  times.  This  does  away  with 
the  need  of  top  and  bottom  boards,  and  Page  Fence  requires 
fewer  posts  and  staples.  The  whole  fence  is  heavily  galvanized — 
compact— strong— elastic  and  long  lived.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Folder. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  714,  Adrian,  Mlrh. 
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Ruralisms 


Phloxes  Grow  in  Favor.  —  The 
hardy  perennial  Phloxes  of  the  P.  pani- 
culata  and  P.  maculata  groups  have  rap¬ 
idly  grown  in  favor,  and  are  now  num¬ 
bered  among  the  most  popular  of  herba¬ 
ceous  flowering  plants.  Breeders  have 
been  active,  and  the  old  purple  and  ma¬ 
genta-colored  varieties  with  their  long, 
loose  heads  of  small  flowers,  some  of 
which  were  constantly  dropping,  have 
been  replaced  by  new  kinds  of  stocky 
growth,  producing  dense  rounded  pani¬ 
cles,  often  nearly  a  foot  broad,  of  large, 
richly  colored  blooms,  in  great  variety 
of  tints  and  shadings,  ranging  from  the 
purest  of  white  through  every  shade  of 
rose  and  purple  to  flaming  crimson,  al¬ 
most  scarlet  in  its  brilliant  effect.  Habit 
and  foliage  are  also  much  improved,  the 
newer  kinds  growing  from  one  to  nearly 
three  feet  high  and  the  blooming  season 
extended  from  midsummer  until  frost. 
Perennial  Phloxes  are  easily  grown  in 
any  fairly  moist  soil,  but  tlmve  best  in 
deep  well-manured  loams.  They  are 
very  hardy,  needing  little  or  no  protec¬ 
tion,  but  the  crowns  are  likely  to  be 
injured  by  standing  water  in  Winter. 
They  should  be  planted  in  full  sun  and 
need  little  care  after  establishing,  com¬ 
ing  up  every  season  and  blooming  pro¬ 
fusely  for  many  weeks.  In  damp  and 
shady  situations  there  is  sometimes  trou¬ 
ble  from  leaf  mildew,  but  with  ample 
sunlight  and  good  air  drainage  they  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  plants. 
Best  results  are  had  by  dividing  the 
clumps  every  third  or  fourth  season, 
taking  vigorous  sprouts  with  roots  at¬ 
tached  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  mass 
to  form  the  new  plants.  This  is  best 
done  soon  after  growth  starts  in 
Spring.  Propagation  is  also  effected  by 
cuttings  of  the  flowering  shoots  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  rooted  in  sand  under  glass  or  in 
partial  shade.  These  make  neat  little 
plants  by  Fall,  but  are  best  wintered 
under  frames,  as  the  short  roots  render 
them  liable  to  heaving  by  frost  if  plant¬ 
ed  out.  New  varieties  are  raised  from 
seeds,  which  grow  best  if  sown  outside 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
snow  and  frost  of  Winter.  Seedlings 
come  mostly  in  undesirable  purple 
shades,  but  as  cross-pollinization  freely 
occurs  by  the  aid  of  insects  when  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  are  planted  together,  there 
is  always  a  chance  of  getting  some 
pleasing  kinds. 

Some  of  the  Best  Varieties. — In  the 
newer  varieties  the  blooms  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  texture  and  last¬ 
ing  quality  as  well  as  in  size  and  purity 
of  coloring.  Certain  of  the  more  com¬ 
pact  ones  can  well  be  used  for  cutting, 
as  the  florets  no  longer  drop  at  a  touch 
as  in  many  of  the  older  kinds,  and  the 
panicles  do  not  so  readily  droop  when 
placed  in  water.  Some  of  the  best  ones 
that  have  come  to  our  notice  are : 
Mine.  P.  Langier,  bright  carmine,  older 
florets  do  not  change  color,  very  lasting 
and  showy ;  Semiramis,  peach  color, 
white  center ;  Edmond  Rostand,  deep 
violet  red,  shading  to  white  at  edge, 
very  large;  Eiffel  Tower,  tall  upright 
grower,  soft  clear  rose,  darker  edge, 
very  fine;  La  Nuit,  dwarf,  rich*  dark 
red ;  Independence,  pure  white,  early 
blooming.  F.  G.  Von  Lanburg,  the 
largest  flowering  white  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation;  Coquelicot,  the  brightest  red, 
almost  pure  scarlet  with  darker  eye; 
very  brilliant.  There  are  other  good 
ones,  but  the  above  collection  is  one  of 
which  the  beginner  may  well  be  proud 
if  successful  in  their  culture.  Prices 
range  from  15  to  25  cents  each,  and 
plants  may  be  had  from  most  hardy 
plant  dealers.  The  most  effective  dis¬ 
plays  are  made  by  planting  in  masses 
of  one  color,  but  single  clumps  look 
well  in  many  situations  in  lawn,  border, 
or  old-fashioned  garden. 

Water  Your  Hens. — As  a  rule  the 


larger  animals  about  farms  receive 
reasonable  attention  as  regards  water 
supply.  Horses  are  watered  before  feed¬ 
ing  and  on  their  way  to  and  from  work. 
Hogs  get  their  slop;  sheep,  though  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  withstand  a  scanty  moisture 
supply  when  in  pasture,  are  generally 
looked  after  when  housed  or  herded. 
Cows  demand  a  copious  water  supply 
and  show  at  once  deficiency  in  moisture 
by  proportionate  shrinkage  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Every  dairyman  knows  that  if 
his  milkers  are  dry  in  the  stomach  they 
go  dry  at  the  pail  and  that  good  water 
must  be  not  only  plentifully  supplied 
but  given  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
or  the  milk  yield  will  at  once  suffer. 
Amateur  poultry  keepers,  however,  do 
not  appear  generally  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  clean  water  at  temperatures 
not  too  far  below  the  hen’s  body  tem¬ 
perature,  which  is  higher  than  that  of 
mammals.  While  often  giving  food  in 
abundance  they  neglect  to  renew  the 
water  supply,  which  may  rapidly  become 
foul,  chilled  or  frozen  during  severe 
weather  or  entirely  exhausted  if  the 
fowls  are  closely  housed  or  yarded. 
The  consequent  egg  shrinkage  is  usually 
attributed  to  other  causes  when  it  might 
have  been  avoided  by  filling  the  recep¬ 
tacles  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 
pure,  well-warmed  water.  When  a  hen 
parches  in  a  dry  yard  or  building  or 
“rustles”  among  snow  and  ice  for  her 
water  supply,  so  vitally  needed,  the  egg- 
producing  function  is  likely  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished  or  for  a  time  suspended.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  growing  chickens 
and  other  poultry.  If  good  water  is  not 
constantly  accessible  they  cannot  thrive. 
Ducks  and  geese  will  have  their  water, 
though  not  necessarily  in  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  swim  in,  or  they  will  make  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  cries,  but  fowls 
and  turkeys  suffer  in  silence.  Many  a 
tender-hearted  amateur  allows,  through 
sheer  ignorance,  her  chicks  and  hens,  to 
suffer  torments  of  thirst  in  sweltering 
weather  and  ignores  the  no  less  urgent 
call  for  moisture  during  periods  of  keen 
frost.  Hens  drink  astonishing  amounts 
of  water  in  hot  weather,  if  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  available,  and  quickly  droop 
when  it  is  denied  them.  It  wrings  one’s 
heart  to  see  panting  fowls  confined  in 
an  arid  and  possibly  shadeless  inclosure, 
with  a  dry  drinking  fountain  on  a  hot 
day.  The  writer  can  scarcely  be  classed 
with  hen  cranks.  He  has  little  personal 
liking  for  these  untidy  and  destructive 
creatures  and  would  gladly  dispense 
with  them  were  it  always  possible  to  buy 
good  poultry  products,  but  when  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  helpless 
animals  is  assumed,  he  feels  no  effects 
should  be  spared  to  master  and  carry 
out  every  detail  needed  for  their  thrift 
and  comfort. 

The  Harwell  Apple. — In  May,  1896, 
the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  (Vol.  IX,  No.  1)  on 
apples  of  Tennessee  origin,  by  Prof. 
R.  L.  Watts,  now  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
varieties  described,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  Ben  Davis  and  Paragon, 
were  local  and  generally  untested  out 
of  the  State.  As  some  of  these  little 
known  ones  appeared  to  have  promise 
as  Winter  varieties  farther  north 
scions  were  procured  from  accredited 
sources  in  the  Winter  of  1897,  grafted 
on  selected  seedling  stocks,  and  the 
young  trees  transferred  two  years  later 
to  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  they  have 
made  good  growth.  The  most  thrifty 
one  of  the  lot  is  Harwell,  from  Pulaski 
Giles  Co„  Tenn.  This  also  has  the  local 
sjnonym  of  Ball’s  Choice.  The  tree  is 
now,  under  indifferent  sod  culture,  about 
18  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  inches 
through.  The  habit  is  upright  and  mod¬ 
erately  spreading  with  dark,  slender 
young  wood.  A  few  apples  were 
borne  last  year,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  124,  page  287.  This  specimen 
had  been  defaced  by  some  fruit-eating 
insect,  but  was  otherwise  a  fair  sample 
in  size  and  form.  The  color  when  ma¬ 
ture  is  yellow-green,  with  red  shadings 
and  a  few  small  russet  patches — an 
honest-looking  but  not  showy  fruit — 
flesh,  light  yellow,  good  texture;  flavor, 
mild,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  The  quality  is 
fair,  and  it  appears  a  good  keeper,  the 
apples  being  very  firm  in  late  January 
when  tested,  under  ordinary  cellar  con¬ 
ditions.  It  may  possibly  have  value  for 
home  and  cooking  purposes,  or  for  local 
markets,  vv.  v.  E. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-Ii.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
►  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpe  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Farmers !  You  Should  Spray 

Spraying  is  cheap  but  effective 
insurance  against  crop  destruction — 
the  best  policy  is  a 

DEMING 

Sprayer 

Eighteen  styles,  built 
for  hard  service  with 
brass  working  parts  tliroughout^- 
not  affected  by  chemical  action. 
Consult  your  own  interests  and 
investigate  the  “  Denting.” 

(Had  to  send  our  Nineteen  Eight 
catalogue  and  “  Expert  Testi¬ 
mony  "  on  request. 

THE  DEMINU  COMPANY 
615  Depot  ISt.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Jarvis’s  Spraying  Compound 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

We  make  and  have  this  compound  for  sale  and  will 
sell  it  to  the  consumer  for  the  following  prices  f.o.h. 
Manchester.  Conn.,  CASH  to  accompany  order: — 
In  bbls.  containing  50  gallons,  3<>c.  per  gal. 
Less  than  bbl.  and  more  than  5  gal.,  40c.  per  gal. 
Five  gallon  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

Order  your  supply  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO., 
(Dept.  R.)  Manchester,  Conn. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectual  ly  kill¬ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
U,  Write  today. 


,  Iron  Age 
Four  Row  Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  I02S  Grenloch,NJ. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Pilled - Write  for  Quotations 


P  POWER 
SPRAYER 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

high  grade 
the  “NEW 
WAY  ”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


14o  Sheridan  Street. 


SanJose  Scale 


BLIGHT, CANKER, 
I  and  all  DISEASES 


of  Trees,  as  well  as  shield  lice,  blood  lice  and  other 
Insects  prevented  by  painting  trunks  of  trees  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM. 

Used  to  PRESERVE  WOOD  against  rot  and  decay, 
nnd  also  to  exterminate  CHICKEN  LICE  and 
MITES,  since  1875.  Circulars  free. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
351  West  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying — The 

** AlltO-Pop”  nozzle 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using:  the  “Auto-Pop"  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray"  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E,  C.  Brown  Co.,  88j»yst.,  Rochester,  N.  T, 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything — trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue.  Free. 
THOMAS  FEPRLER,Box45,Hightstown,N.J. 


Have  RunningWatei" 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 


Free  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 
Uydreuilo  Rams  will  tell  you  bow 
ly,  simple  and  inexpensive  it  is.  Rami 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex- 
i  pense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  tow 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COIPANT,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN;  OHIO. 


Well 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE 

•the  engine  with  an 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

•Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

GHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymaroh  St.,  Boston 


THE 

“Farmer’s  Favorite” 

Cooker  for  Preparing  Spraying 
Mixtures  and  for  Sugar  Making 
Just  what  is  needed  by  every 
— tt-, .->1  fruit  grower  and  farmer.  It’s 
cheap  and  economical,  and  can 
*  be  used  lor  many  other  pur¬ 

poses,  such  as  preserving  fruit, 
sterilizing  miik  cans,  scalding 
poultry,  etc.  We  guarantee  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular 
MFG.  CO.,  BOX  C,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur¬ 
able  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar- 
iKket.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
kWrlte  for  new  booklet/ ‘Sowing 
for  Results”  and  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

GOOllELL  COMPANY 
14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H., 


HAS  MADE  SPRAYING  EASY  YOUR  ^TREES  ?LECT 

The  N.  Y.  Herald,  November  17,  '07,  says ;  ‘  The  chances  are  about  a  hundred 
to  one  that  you  have  the  San  Jose  Scale  on  your  place  and  do  not  know  it,”  and 
advises  the  use  of  “  SCALECIDE.”  This  is  good  advice.  “  SCALECIDE  ”  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  found  thoroughly  effective.  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  all  the  time.  One  gallon  makes  15  to  20,  ready  to  use,  by  simply 
adding  water. 

Prices:  lgal.,  51.00;  5  gal.,  53.25;  10  gal.,  6.00;  50  gal.  bbl.,  525.00,  F.  O.  B. 
our  factory.  Order  to-day.  Write  for  booklet  N  and  free  sample.__<__—__—1 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Cook. — If  you  were  to  drop  in 
upon  me  I  should  welcome  you  with  a 
job,  either  peeling  potatoes  or  cleaning 
the  squash  for  dinner.  Our  folks  have 
all  gone  to  church.  They  went  trailing 
off  with  every  horse  on  the  place  except 
old  Jerry  and  the  brown  colt,  and  will 
pick  up  several  passengers  on  the  way. 
Mother  marshals  the  church  army  of 
this  neighborhood  as  far  as  possible.  A 
man  with  my  hearing  cannot  enjoy  the 
sermon,  so  I  play  the  part  of  home  de¬ 
fender  and  attempt  to  prepare  a  sermon 
over  the  stove.  I  thought  I  .was  alone 
until  I  glanced  behind  me  and  found  the 
old  gray  cat  getting  all  ready  to  go  back 
some  centuries  to  her  wild  ancestors  and 
pounce  upon  Grandmother’s  bird.  Out¬ 
side  goes  old  Gray !  Mother  came  in  to 
repeat  her  instructions  about  turning  the 
pot  roast  over  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  to  be  sure  and  get  the  potatoes 
started  in  time.  I  might  try  my  hand 
with  a  pudding,  but  canned  peaches  are 
better  than  an  amateur’s  pudding  and 
I  am  not  anxious  to  experiment  with 
a  sure  thing.  The  frost  is  coming  out 
of  the  roads  just  now  and  making  a 
terrible  fight  at  being  disturbed.  With 
arms  of  mud  it  grapples  every  wheel 
that  passes.  Both  horses  and  humans 
will  come  back  from  church  hungry  as 
bears.  There  will  be  eloquent  calls  for 
my  pot  roast  and  vegetables,  and  I  will 
bake  an  extra  pan  of  apples  also.  If  I 
had  you  here  you  could  have  your  choice 
of  peeling  potatoes  or  fixing  the  apples 
for  baking,  my  hope  being  that  you 
would  select  the  former.  We  are  both 
of  us  old  enough  to  know  that  the  man 
who  does  these  humble  jobs  well  is  a 
better  citizen  than  he  who  half  does  his 
duty  in  the  great  affairs  of  life.  We 
would  turn  this  dinner  into  a  short-lived 
monument.  A  man  who  doesn’t  hear 
well  must  do  most  of  the  talking  or  say 
nothing.  If  he  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  words  may  build  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  wisdom,  though  if  he  can  look 
wise  his  silence  will  be  stronger.  He  is 
at  his  worst  when  he  talks  and  says 
nothing  at  the  same  time.  So  if  you 
were  here  we  would  let  our  dinner  speak 
for  itself. 

d  he  Hillside. — This  is  a  better  place 
for  us  on  the  top  of  my  hill  after  dinner. 
Our  dinner  was  voted  a  great  success. 
As  soon  as  they  got  in  the  house  Mother 
and  the  girls  came  to  the  kitchen  and 
ran  a  critical  eye  over  our  arrangements. 
They  might  have  found  a  few  flaws  here 
and  there,  but  they  passed  them  by  if 
any  appeared.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had 
to  come  home  and  hunt  up  the  text  and 
write  out  a  page  of  the  sermon  before  I 
could  have  any  dinner!  If  I  enforce 
that  rule  with  my  folks  I  fear  most  of 
our  dinner  would  be  left  uneaten.  Up 
here  on  the  hills  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  the  March  wind  tempered  and  the 
sun  shining  as  if  it  were  a  month  ahead 
for  our  especial  benefit,  we  can  forget 
the  material  things  of  life  for  a  time. 

I  would  know  you  are  doing  so  as  I 
glanced  at  your  face.  You  are  silent 
looking  off  across  the  valley,  seeing  vis¬ 
ions  of  things  gone  or  things  hoped  for. 

I  know  that  look  and  what  it  stands  for. 

I  have  had  an  old  soldier  up  here — hard, 
soured  and  disappointed  at  the  way  the 
modern  world  treats  an  old  veteran.  He 
looked  across  our  valley  to  the  distant 
hills  and  his  face  brightened.  It  was 
like  the  country  around  Gettysburg, 
borty  years  and  more  dropped  away 
from  him.  He  stood  there  again  in  that 
line  of  steel  no  longer  an  “old  vet,”  but 
absolutely  essential  to  his  country.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  see  the  old  man 
straighten  up  and  say: 

^  ell,  thank  God,  we  have  a  country 
anyway !” 

Last  Summer  while  we  were  off  fish¬ 
ing  I  saw  the  same  look  on  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  face.  He  was  tugging  and  haul¬ 
ing  at  the  heavy  lobster  pots  and  look¬ 


ing  off  across  the  boiling  water.  There 
was  just  that  same  expression  of  the 
pride  and  joy  of  labor — the  glory  of 
service  to  mankind.  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  on  the  faces  of  farmers — 
when  they  stand  as  we  do  to-day — with 
Spring  dancing  up  the  vallley  or  as  they 
pause  a  moment  from  their  work  to 
look  off  across  the  fields.  All  these  toil¬ 
ers  see  visions.  They  might  laugh  at  me 
if  I  told  them  so,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moment  dreamers  and  vision  painters  as 
truly  as  were  the  dreamers  who  through 
all  the  ages  have  molded  their  dreams 
into  history  and  made  it  softer  and 
truer.  A  dream  or  a  vision  is  a  safety 
valve  for  the  soul.  I  do  not  know  which 
would  be  worse,  to  have  no  safety  valve 
so  that  a  man  could  never  dream  a  liv¬ 
ing  vision  or  to  do  nothing  but  dream 
and  thus  let  all  our  powers  of  will 
escape  the  hard,  stern  duties  of  life. 
Neither  one  for  us  on  my  hillside.  We 
will  have  our  hour  of  the  impossible 
things  of  earth  and  then  we  will  turn 
them  into  a  pleasant  memory  and  go 
back  with  a  better  heart  to  the  work 
that  is  right  at  hand.  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  to  the  south  of  our  valley  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  color  where  my 
neighbor  has  the  flag  flying  from  his 
pole. 

Farm  Work. — And  there  is  plenty  of 
work.  The  fruit  trees  are  now  large 
enough  to  show  what  they  are  coming 
to  with  care.  It  took  some  years  to 
show  that  those  little  sticks  cut  back  so 
the  nurseryman  wouldn’t  know  them  and 
root  pruned  to  stubs  would  ever  be  any¬ 
thing  but  playthings.  Now  they  show  what 
they  are  coming  to  and  are  working 
things  without  doubt.  When  they  come 
out  in  leaf  I  will  try  to  print  pictures  of 
them  to  show  what  they  look  like.  Nearly 
half  our  spraying  was  done  by  March  15. 
We  did  some  \tfork  at  it  during  mild 
days  of  Winter  and  whenever  the  wind 
will  permit  we  are  at  it  now.  We  use 
“Scalecide,”  one  part  to  16,  and  with 
two  lines  of  hose  on  the  gas  sprayer 
quick  work  is  made  among  our  young 
trees.  With  the  larger  trees  the  work 
is  much  slower,  particularly  because  the 
heads  of  these  old  trees  are  badly 
formed.  There  are  too  many  crooked, 
ingrowing  branches,  one  protecting  an¬ 
other  from  the  spray.  I  am  learning 
one  thing  over  and  over  again  every 
year.  It  pays  to  start  with  small  trees 
severely  cut  back  to  a  single  stem.  Then 
you  can  shape  the  head  as  you  please, 
and  it  is  now  settled  that  we  must'  have 
a  peculiar  shaped  head,  not  only  on  the 
tree,  but  on  the  man  if  we  are  to  fight 
the  scale  properly.  The  tree’s  head  must 
be  open  and  broad  so  as  to  freely  admit 
the  only  arguments  that  will  kill  the 
scale.  The  man’s  head  must  not  be  too 
open,  but  rather  with  all  the  marks  of  a 
stubborn  fighter,  who  will  not  listen  to 
argument  in  favor  of  experimenting  or 
letting  up  against  the  scale.  I  am  also 
sure  that  if  a  man  is  to  expect  a  good 
orchard  under  mulch  he  must  start  the 
trees  right;  that  is,  closely  root-pruned 
so  they  will  root  deeper  and  form  more 
tap  roots.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  our 
scientific  friends  deny  that  this  root 
pruning  will  change  the  system  of  tree 
rooting,  but  my  trees  do  not  argue  with 
theories.  I  am  very  sure  that  my  root- 
pruned  trees  at  five  years  old  are  now 
rooted  deeper  than  the  long-rooted  trees 
in  cultivated  ground. 

We  shall  have  several  experiments 
under  way  this  year  that  interest  me. 
One  large  block  of  apple  trees  now  in 
sod  will  be  kept  as  it  is.  We  plan  to 
put  50  pounds  or  more  of  decayed  forest 
leaves  around  each  tree  and  part  of  the 
grass.  Nearby  is  another  block  of  trees 
where  the  grass  seeding  has  run  out. 
We  plan  to  plow  this,  leaving  a  strip  of 
sod  some  five  feet  wide  along  the  rows. 
The  grass  on  this  strip  will  be  cut  and 
put  around  the  trees.  The  middles  will 
be  planted  to  our  flint  corn  and  given 
good  culture  with  fertilizer.  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  will  be 
seeded  in  the  corn.  Across  the  lane 
from  this  block  another  larger  one  will 
be  handled  in  another  way.  A  strip  wide 
enough  for  two  rows  of  potatoes  will 
be  plowed  on  each  side  of  the  row,  the 
potatoes  will  be  well  fertilized  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tilled,  the  middles  being  now  in 
rye,  which  will  be  seeded  to  clover  about 
April  1.  We  shall  see  which  gives  best 
results — plowing  the  rows  or  the  middles. 

Chances  are  good  as  I  write  for  a  good 
peach  crop,  as  few  if  any  of  the  buds 
have  been  killed.  The  strawberries  are 
in  good  condition.  The  Crimson  clover 
is  hesitating,  but  I  hope  some  of  it  will 
hang  on.  The  Alfalfa  is  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  good  its  hold.  I  would 
bet  on  it  if  at  all  more  though  hope  and 
friendship  than  anything  else.  Of 
course  the  robins  and  bluebirds  have 
come.  Our  folks  are  tuning  up  for  the 
battle  which  will  soon  be  here. 

H.  w.  c. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Ait  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
Exclusively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or 
woman.  So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines 
which  were  sold  30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  339  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  90,  Havana,  Cuba. 


WALTER  K  *  WOOD 


NEW  CENTURY  BINDER 


This  binder  has  a  world-wide 
reputation.  In  every  grain 
growing  country  under  the 
Sun  it  is  said  to  be  the  best 
yet  by  all  who  use  it  or  see 
it  work.  The  features  that 
appeal  most  to  its  users 
are :  —  lightness  of  draft: 
handiness  of  operation; 
durability  of  construc¬ 
tion;  ability  to  do  per¬ 
fect  work  in  any  kind 
of  grain;  accuracy  and 
sure  work  of  knotter; 
absence  of  neck 
weight  and  side 
draft.  The  New 
Century  is  the  lat¬ 
est  type  of  binder, 
made  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  gave  the 
world  its  first  suc¬ 
cessful  binder,  and 
now  give  it  its 
most  successful 
one— a  binder  thatj 


NOT 
MADE  BY 
A 

TRUST 


will  do  work  no  other  machine 
can  do. 

It  is  constructed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  and  from  materials 
that  insure  more  work, 
better  work,  longer  life 
and  reduced  repair  bills 
with  less  loss  of  time. 
We’d  like  to  send  you 
our  free  catalog  des¬ 
cribing  it  in  full  before 
you  decide  on  which 
binder  to  buy. 

ii  Drop  us  a  card 
today  — ask  for 
Catalog  A  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  &  Reaping 
Machine  Co,, 

Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


The  Success  Spreader 

Has  7  Sets  of  Roller-Bearings.  4  in  Wheels,  2 
- —  jn  Beater,  1  in  Beater  Drive 


One  Horse  Lighter  Draft  Than  Any  Other  Spreader 

Extra  strong  steel  pin  chain,  direct  drive.  We  discarded  gear  drive  on  account  of  break- 
ages.  .2 hi* -inch  cold  rolled  steel  rear  axle.  Narrow  front  trucks  to  prevent  tongue 
whipping  horses  and  to  make  easy  turning.  Extra  strong  steel  or  wooden  wheels, 
fetaunchest  frame  on  any  spreader.  Puts  all  operating  strain  on  rear  axle  by  steel  bracing, 
none  on  frame.  Apron  locks  to  prevent  “racing.”  Worm  apron  drive  runs  in  oil.  Perfect 
and  easy  control,  perfect  work.  It’s  the  result  of  29  years’  spreader  building.  Catalog  free. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Bill  Galloway  Says  You  Owe 
Him  a  Letter  or 

I  Galloway  says  he’s  too  busy  ship- 

[  I  )\|H  ■  Ping  Manure  Spreaders  to  write 
*  y  U  I  an '‘ad”  this  week.  But  he  wants 

you  to  write  him,  any  way,  and  save  yourself  850  just 
— \  by  doing  It.  Send  him  a  postal  today. 

Then  he’ll  show  you  right  on  the  jump 
how  to  clean  up  850  and  make  8200  to 
8300  extra  on  your  crop.  He’ll  fix  it  so 

you  can  put  his  Spreader  on  your  place  VVYSSJffiSKi “WHt« 
Free,  and  work  it  30  days,  just  to  prove  TAt  One.’* 

his  claims,  before  you  let  loose  of  a  cent.  8»va 

Galloway  has  the  only  successful  Wagon  BoxXs^=^F^  Gallows. 
Spreader.  Seven  Original  Patents.  His  factory  n  1  • 

turns  out  70  a  day.  Galloway  makes  you  a  price  that  Is  right. 

When  you  get  his  Bed  Hot  Proposition  you’ll  he  In  for  a 

liVpa  Trial  iHohf  nr.u»  n.n _ Ahi8 -  -» 


’  “ - m*7.  T  e»~v  livu  x  i  u jjooi  noil  y 

Free  Trial  right  away.  Writ©  Galloway  this  very  day. 

Simply  say,  ‘‘Send  M«  Your  Spreader  Proposition  and 
big  Free  Catalog,  and  address  him  personally. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM,  GALLOWAY  CO..  >-  „ 

889  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  Prepai 

for  30  Days 


Freigh 


The  Celebrated  De  Loach  Mill 


Saw  Your  Own  Lumber  ’ 

—  lkv>-  lumber  is  lumber  nowadays, 
^=*  and  you  can  do  it  better  thun 
the  other  fellow,  with 
w  our  help. _  — 


^[>,-3500! 


The 

World’s 
Standard 
for  20 
Years  1 1 


We  Set  the  Pace 
—Others  do  the 
Best  They 
Can 


A  15-year-old 
|  boy  can  operate 
successfully. 
Two  hands  cut 
r  5.000  feet  per  day. 
15,000  mills  in  use 
the  world  over. 
Variable  Feed,  Friction 
Set  Works,  Automatic  Steel  Tri¬ 
plex  Dors  and  Diamond  Track  produce 
results  impossible  with  other  mills.  Send  for 
cntalog  of  Saw  Mills  up  to  200  H.  P,,  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed 
Mills.  Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  Wood  Saws  und  Water 
_  _  Wmeels.  Prompt  shipment  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

DoLOACJH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  dOU.  BBIDGLPORT,  ALA. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FA  It  ME  It'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Itural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York* 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%:  marks,  or  10  L  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  oureolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeij  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

Will  you  tell  us  your  method  of  soaking  seed 
potatoes  to  kill  the  scab  germs?  Do  you  use  a  tank 
or  a  barrel?  Do  you  rinse  the  potatoes  first?  How 
do  you  lift  the  potatoes  and  how  do  you  get  them 
out  of  the  tank?  How  often  do  you  add  the  solu¬ 
tion?  The  theory  is  understood,  but  how  do  you 
practice  ? 

* 

There  has  been  considerable  demand  for  a  plain 
and  practical  article  on  Jersey  cattle — showing  the 
difference  between  the  various  families  or  “strains.” 
Mr.  Morse  has  prepared  one  for  us,  and  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  is  found  on  page  272.  If  any  better  article 
of  the  sort  has  before  been  printed  we  are  ready  to 
he  “shown.”  The  Jersey  cow  is  all  right,  and  always 
has  been,  in  spite  of  some  misfit  papers. 

* 

The  latest  development  in  the  Dawley  case  is  an 
order  from  Judge  Andrews  consolidating  the  three 
suits  in  one,  so  they  may  all  be  tried  together.  We 
applied  for  this  in  February  on  the  ground  that  since 
the  evidence  in  all  the  suits  would  be  much  the  same 
there  would  be  no  need  of  three  separate  trials.  Daw- 
ley’s  attorney  opposed  his,  but  after  reviewing  the 
papers  Judge  Andrews  signed  the  order.  We  have 
put  the  case  on  the  calendar,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
reached  in  the  March  term.  We  hope,  however,  to 
reach  it  in  April. 

* 

On  page  304  we  print  a  copy  of  a  patented  process 
of  making  butter  without  a  churn.  A  patent  is  prop¬ 
erty,  the  same  as  a  man’s  house;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  public  thing  which  people  are  free  to  study. 
As  will  appear  from  the  printed  description  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  raising  cream  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
old  “Devonshire”  method  long  used  in  England.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  validity  of  the  patent  or 
whether  the  courts  would  sustain  such  claims.  Is  it 
not,  however,  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  rules  of 
society  that  a  patent  can  be  obtained  on  such  a  pro¬ 
cess,  while  the  originator  of  a  valuable  new  variety 
secures  no  protection  from  the  Government? 

* 

While  the  grass  has  hardly  started  yet  in  the 
Northern  States  the  question  of  haying  tools  is  in 
order.  The  following  questions  have  no  doubt 
occurred  to  many.  We  print  them  here  and  ask  hay¬ 
makers  to  give  their  experience.  Given'  good  weather 
we  have  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  do  the  out¬ 
side  work  with  hay.  The  job  of  getting  it  into  the 
barn  is  often  a  hard  one.  Tell  us  how  you  do  it! 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Yt. 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  horse  forks  and  slings  for 
unloading  hay.  The  forks  leave  too  much  hay  on  the 
rigging  and  scatter  too  much  unless  hay  is  long  and  coarse. 
Cannot  ordinary  meadow  hay  be  handled  much  better  with 
slings?  IIow  much  space  is  needed  in  top  of  barn  to  use 
slings  advantageously?  Do  they  not  need  much  more  room 
than  forks?  Can  the  barn  be  filled  as  full  with  slings? 

Connecticut.  m.  m.  c. 

* 

We  hear  so  much  of  the  great  Alfalfa  fields  of  the 
West  that  some  farmers  with  small  farms  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  They  think  this  wonderful  crop  is  for 
large  farms  entirely.  They  are  wrong.  One  of  the 
most  useful  places  for  Alfalfa  is  on  the  comparatively 
small  fruit  or  truck  farm.  Work  horses  must  be  fed 
on  these  farms  and  one  or  two  cows  may  be  kept. 
The  feed  bill  for  such  animals  is  often  very  heavy 
and  the  land  is  too  valuable  to  sow  to  Timothy  or 
plant  in  corn.  Where  Alfalfa  will  produce  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  four  tons  of  wheat  bran  per  acre,  even  the 
fruit  grower  can  afford  to  give  it  place.  A  few  acres 


of  it  on  some  back  part  of  the  farm  will  feed  the 
stock  and  keep  off  the  feed  dealer.  The  man  of  few 
acres  who  is  obliged  to  keep  stock  should  by  all 
means  try  Alfalfa. 

* 

On  March  17  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company 
announced  the  prices  for  milk  for  the  next  six  months, 
as  follows:  April,  $1.50  per  100  pounds;  May,  $1.20; 
June,  $1.00;  July,  $1.15;  August,  $1.25;  September, 
$1.45.  This  is  in  the  outer  or  32-cent  zone,  and  is 
the  same  price  as  was  paid  last  year  except  for  April, 
which  is  five  cents  higher.  The  company  is  rejecting 
contracts  with  some  producers  who  do  not  furnish 
much  Winter  milk,  and  they  seem  to  be  unwilling  to 
take  on  new  producers,  or  old  ones  who  do  not  strive 
to  meet  requirements  in  other  respects.  The  Dairy 
Products  Company  offers  five  cents  under  the  Bordens, 
which  is  within  about  one  per  cent  of  the  price  they 
paid  last  year.  Other  dealers  are  giving  out  their 
prices  also,  and  they  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
Borden  schedule. 

* 

The  lack  of  apples  seems  to  go  hard  with  some 
of  our  western  friends.  Here  we  have  the  wail  of  a 
writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star : 

In  this  year  of  apple  famine  and  apple  appreciation  the 
diabolical  wisdom  of  the  serpent  that  tempted  Mother  Eve 
strikes  us  Missourians  so  bard  we  are  not  inclined  to  blame 
her  so  much  for  yielding.  If  the  tempter  were  to  come 
to  these  parts  right  now  with  a  barrel  of  good,  sound, 
ripe  and  juicy  apples  as  a  temptation,  lie  would  get  every 
man  in  this  township.  It  would  be  the  men  first  this 
time,  because  a  man  can  outrun  a  woman. 

But  why  do  not  some  of  these  Missourians  send 
East  and  buy  our  surplus?  Last  week  Boston  alone 
had  39,000  barrels  more  in  storage  than  there  were  at 
the  same  date  last  year.  These  apple  eaters  do  not  need 
to  show  that  they  can  outrun  Eve  in  chasing  for  an 
apple.  Let  them  rather  pull  out  some  of  the  money 
that  Ben  Davis  has  made  for  them  in  former  years 
and  empty  the  storage  houses  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

* 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  to  abolish  all  Spring  shooting  at  all  varieties 
of  game  birds,  and  also  to  do  away  with  shooting 
woodcock  in  July.  These  bills  should  receive  the 
support  of  all  farmers.  Hunters,  gunners  and  sports¬ 
men  generally  are  obnoxious  to  farmers,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  tramp  over  their  farms  practically  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  July  woodcock  shooter  is  espe¬ 
cially  obnoxious,  as  he  stamps  over  the  meadows  be¬ 
fore  the  grass  is  cut,  beating  it  down,  and  shoots 
around  the  men  and  teams  when  they  are  haying. 
A  sportsman  friend  who  formerly  indulged  in  July 
woodcock  shooting  tells  us  that  he  has  been  “invited” 
to  “get  off”  more  times  in  July  than  at  all  other  sea¬ 
sons  combined.  The  bills  referred  to  above  stop  all 
shooting  January  1  of  each  year.  The  open  season 
begins  with  baybirds  August  1.  Woodcock  may  be 
shot  between  October  1  and  January  1,  and  quail, 
partridge  and  rabbits  from  November  10  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

* 

Potato  growing  is  a  great  business  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island.  In  the  light  soil  and  with  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  early  tubers  of  fine  quality  are  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  said  that  over  5,000,000  bushels  are 
annually  sold  and  “Long  Island  potatoes”  have  a 
trademark  of  their  own  in  the  cities.  One  year  with 
another  fair  prices  are  obtained,  but  many  growers 
feel  that  the  system  of  individual  selling  and  shipping 
does  not  give  them  all  they  ought  to  have.  They  are 
now  considering  a  plan  for  combining  so  as  to  handle 
the  crop  in  a  lump.  With  a  central  organization  in 
control  of  the  crop  agents  could  be  put  in  the  various 
markets  to  take  care  of  shipments  so  that  there  would 
not  be  a  glut  at  any  one  place.  There  are  several 
places  in  the  country  where  such  co-operative  plans 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  They  require  the  best 
business  management  and  faith  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  members.  By  reason  of  its  situation  and  the 
character  of  its  people  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
ought  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  trying  the  experiment. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  what  is  known  as 
the  anti-rebate  law.  In  June,  1905,  the  Burlington 
Railroad  made  a  contract  to  carry  oleo  oil  to  Norway. 
The  rate  on  it  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York  was 
to  be  23  cents  per  100  pounds.  Later  one  of  the  con¬ 
necting  railroads  objected  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  raised  the  rate  to  35  cents.  The 
Burlington  road  continued  to  ship  under  the  contract 
at  the  23  cent  rate.  It  was  convicted  of  granting  con¬ 
cessions  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  packing 
houses  of  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Cudahy  were 
convicted  of  receiving  these  concessions  and  fined 
$15,000  each.  Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was 
taken  on  several  grounds.  The  most  important  argu¬ 
ments  were  that  the  shipments  were  made  through 


March  28, 

to  foreign  countries  and  that  the  contract  was  legal 
when  made,  and  therefore  the  law  could  not  make  it 
illegal.  The  court  settles  these  points  by  declaring 
that  the  law  intends  that  all  shippers  are  to  he  treated 
alike;  that  no  secret  alteration  of  rates  will  he  per¬ 
mitted  and  that  the  packers  well  knew  that  the  rates 
had  been  changed. 

* 

The  weak  point  of  most  farm  teams  is  at  the 
shoulders.  There  the  power  of  the  horse  is  forced 
against  the  collar.  If  the  shoulder  is  raw  or  sore 
every  effort  to  pull  means  agony  for  the  horse  and 
the  most  faithful  animal  must  flinch  and  halt  at  the 
pain.  Most  sore  shoulders  are  caused  by  ill-fitting 
collars.  Through  mistaken  kindness  drivers  think 
they  must  have  some  soft,  yielding  mass  on  the  shoul¬ 
der.  So  they  put  a  thick,  hot  pad  under  a  stuffed 
leather  collar.  The  result  is  that  on  hot  days  the 
horse’s  shoulder  is  fairly  stewed  by  the  heat.  The 
pad  slips  out  of  place  and  as  the  collar  has  been  left 
too  large  to  accommodate  the  pad  it  wears  on  the 
shoulder  and  produces  a  sore.  Sore  shoulders  on  the 
farm  team  is  like  a  broken-down  engine  in  a  factory. 
Right  now  when  Spring  work  is  opening  is  the  most 
important  time  for  saving  the  horse’s  shoulder.  We 
want  the  best  experience  we  can  get  from  farmers. 
What  is  the  best  collar  and  how  do  you  keep  the 
shoulder  tough  and  free  from  sores?  Collars  made 
of  steel  are  now  on  the  market,  and  are  praised  by 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  used  them.  At  first 
thought  it  will  seem  to  many  that  a  steel  collar  would 
prove  a  cruel  part  of  the  harness,  and  yet  it  cannot 
do  more  harm  than  a  hot  pad  and  a  soft,  ill-fitting 
collar.  We  are  told  about  running  engines  and  pumps 
— how  about  the  most  important  farm  power  of  all — 
the  horse’s  shoulder? 

* 

Practically  every  day  we  are  asked  what  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  is  doing  about  that  investigation.  On  October  24 
of  last  year  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  Presi¬ 
dent  Darling  of  the  Club  to  appoint  a  man  or  men  to 
investigate  the  purity  of  breeding  cf  all  animals  bred 
and  registered  by  Mr.  Dawley  for  the  past  six  years. 
The  original  sale  of  catttle  was  made  November  22, 
1905.  Mr.  Darling  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
just  the  men  to  conduct  this  investigation.  'He  finally 
selected  Mr.  E.  B.  Keeney,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  on  January  10  testimony  was  taken 
at  Dansville.  On  this  occasion  F.  D.  Squiers  posi.ively 
identified  cows  which  had  been  sold  to  Rogers  for 
purebred  animals  as  grades  which  he  previously  sold 
•  to  Dawley.  Melvin  Benedict  corroborated  Squiers, 
and  positively  identified  the  same  cows.  He  worked 
with  them  over  a  year  after  Squiers  sold  them.  Mr. 
Benedict  also  positively  identified  the  cow  Dotshome 
Harmony  which  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  committee  had  de¬ 
clared  spurious,  but  which  Dawley  says  he  never 
owned.  At  this  time  Dawley  refused  to  give  any 
public  testimony.  All  this  occurred  71  days  ago. 
Since  that  time  several  meetings  have  been  held.  Mr. 
Dawley  and  his  attorney  have  presented  their  case, 
hut  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  no  further  part  in  the 
investigation,  and  does  not  know  what  story  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley  told.  Thus  no  public  investigation  has  been  held, 
but  merely  a  private  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Club. 
We  submitted  testimony  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
cows  openly,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  by  the 
Club  to  take  Mr.  Dawley’s  side  of  the  case  in  private. 
Having  confidence  in  the  character  of  Squiers  and  Ben¬ 
edict,  and  knowing  the  positive  testimony  they  gave, 
we  believe  their  story  is  absolutely  true.  We  are  now 
informed  that  the  evidence  has  not  all  been  submitted 
to  the  Club.  No  doubt  it  will  reach  them  soon,  and 
they  wnl  act  promptly.  We  now  wait  for  their 
report.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Don't  wait  loo  long  for  your  spraying-— get  at  it  at  once. 

What  sort  of  a  tune  can  your  daughter  play  on  the 
dishpan? 

Do  not  plant  peach  trees  in  a  chicken  yard.  The  peach 
cannot  stand  too  much  prosperity. 

Up  to  March  11,  2,229,295  barrels  of  apples  had  been 
sent  to  Europe  this  year  against  2,1(53,939  last  year. 

Now  is  tin*  time  to  tell  you  that  there  is  very  little 
necessity  for  having  the  grounds  around  a  (farmhouse  so 
barren  and  drear.  Make  a  start  to  fix  them  up  this  year. 

Those  of  us  who  used  to  take  sulphur  and  molasses  as 
a  “Spring  medicine”  can  appreciate  what  is  said  about 
sulphur  and  mice.  Of  course  the  sulphur  helped  the  mice 
to  eat  more  corn. 

The  National  Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico.  Cal., 
is  experimenting  with  the  raising  of  the  Cork  oak,  which 
has  not  yet  been  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States. 
The  Cork  oak  thrives  in  Spain,  where  it  is  the  basis  of  an 
important  industry. 

We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  man  who  served  in 
the  Spanish  War  has  been  swindling  country  boys  by  pass¬ 
ing  as  a  special  recruiting  officer,  charging  a  fee  of  $2 
for  passing  applicants  into  the  U.  S.  Army.  Uncle  Sam 
is  too  glad  to  get  clean,  healthy  farm-raised  young  men 
for  army  or  navy  to  charge  them  any  admission  fee. 
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STANDING  BY  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

It  is  now  103  days  since  the  charges  were  submitted 
against  Frank  E.  Dawley  to  Governor  Hughes.  We 
can  stand  the  delay  a  great  deal  better  than  Governor 
Hughes  or  Dawley  can,  for  with  every  succeeding  day 
the  feeling  among  farmers  is  growing.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  this  frank  letter  from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  watched  with  considerable  interest  during  the 
past  year  for  the  outcome  of  the  Rogers-Dawley  cattle 
case.  When  you  first  agitated  this  matter  I  doubted  your 
sincerity,  as  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  farmer  appointed 
to  serve  his  brother  farmers  should  so  far  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  as  to  substitute  grade  .Terseys  for  purebred 
animals,  My  doubts  have  been  rapidly  dispelled  by  Daw- 
leys  failure  to  come  out  openly  and  answer  the  charges. 
While  I  am  a  breeder  of  Ilolsteins  the  question  involved 
in  this  case  affects  all  breeders  alike.  I  believe  that 
every  owner  of  purebred  registered  animals  is  morally,  if 
not  legally,  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  breed.  Remove  the  people's  confidence  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  breeders,  and  all  the  efforts  of  a  breeders’ 
association  to  regain  it  would  be  futile,  as  a  breeder’s 
integrity  must  always  remain  the  foundation  of  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  pedigree;  no  matter  how  stringent  the  rules  of  an 
association  may  lie  there  will  always  remain  loop  holes  for 
the  entrance  of  fraud. 

Without  doubt  there  arc  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
feel  as  this  man  does.  We  knew  when  we  started 
that  many  would  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
Governor,  least  of  all  a  man  like  Mr.  Hughes,  could 
ever  permit  such  charges  to  go  unchallenged.  Some 
of  them  no  doubt  expected  to  see  us  overwhelmed 
with  convincing  proof  that  Dawley  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty.  Month  after  month  we  stood  at  our  guns 
alone,  with  fresh  ammunition  at  each  charge.  Then 
those  men  began  to  ask  themselves  what  they  or  other 
innocent  men  would  have  done  in  the  face  of  such 
charges.  As  Dawley  failed  to  meet  the  charges,  and 
instead  of  crushing  them  with  proof,  kept  up  a  policy 
of  dodging  and  delaying,  these  men  made  up  their 
minds.  And  the  truth  is  that  they  are  also  making  up 
their  minds  about  Governor  Hughes.  When  he  listened 
to  the  politicians  and  The  Country  Gentleman  and 
refused  to  investigate  the  case,  he  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  farmers  have  any  independence  or  force 
of  their  own.  He  knows  it  now.  Out  of  the  many 
letters  which  went  back  t<^  him  in  reply  to  his  circular 
we  select  the  following: 

Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sir ;  Thanking  you  for  answer  per  secretary  to  previous 
letter  and  apologizing  for  troubling  again.  However,  I 
would  presume  to  tell  again  that  farmers  are  not  satisfied 
in  reference  to  the  Dawley  matter  They  are  not  able  to 
see  any  distinctive  difference  between  the  Insurance  and 
Agricultural  Departments.  The  evidence  in  regard  to 
Dawley,  as  to  his  unfitness,  seems  to  be  at  vour  disposal. 
A  few  years  ago  the  writer  purchased  fertilizers  of  Daw¬ 
ley,  who  was  secretary  of  an  important  organization.  Of 
course,  I  got  buncoed.  This  happened  twice.  As  a  result 
of  these  disclosures  and  scandals  our  Dr.  Jordan  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  (than  whom  no  more  honest 
man  exists,  I  think),  came  near  losing  his  job.  This  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  Syracuse  politicians  chiefly,  who 
were  and  are,  we  believe,  pecuniarily  and  for  purposes  of 
patronage  and  graft,  interested  in  our  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  The  farmers  of  the  State  feel  that  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  needs  a  severe  shaking  up  as  well  as 
Insurance.  We  are,  perhaps,  more  directly  interested  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  farmers  are  with  you 
in  this  insurance  matter  :  let;  us  still  be  with  you  in  all 
matters  of  right  and  justice.  F.  a.  s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  want  to  be  with 
the  Governor  “in  all  matters  of  right  and  justice.”  They 


will  reserve  the  right  to  decide  what  right  and  justice 
are,  and  their  recognition  of  this  right  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  in  American  politics. 

The  following  is  from  a  New  York  farmer  now  in 
Florida : 

Now  don’t  bear  down  too  hard  on  Gov.  Hughes  in  that 
cattle  case ;  we  are  ail  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  some¬ 
times  mighty  bad  ones.  Then  you  know  when  we  get 
told  of  it,  even  in  a  mild  way,  it  runs  “agin  the  current” 
on  the  nerves.  I  am  not  opposed  to  your  hitting  I’latt 
and  Depew  right  from  the  shoulder,  both  right  and  left. 

I  meet  a  great  many  farmers  here  in  Florida  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  find  about  the  same  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  among  them  all.  I  was  talking  with  a  cattle  man 
from  Minnesota  yesterday,  and  he  emphasized  the  thought 
that  party  politics  were  not  cutting  much  of  a  figure 
there.  The  farmers  are  somewhat  like  the  '’onldron 
kettle ;  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  fire  to  make  it  boil,  but 
when  it  does,  “the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceedingly  small.”  n 

We  have  no  desire  to  “bear  down  too  bard”  on  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes.  We  believe  he  wants  to  do  just  what 
is  right,  but  that  in  this  cattle  case  he  has  been  poorly 
advised.  \V  e  think  no  one  will  contradict  the  state¬ 
ment  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  more,  openly,  to 
support  Governor  Hughes  in  his  battles  for  righteous¬ 
ness  and  honesty  in  public  life  than  all  the  other 
agricultural  papers  put  together.  We  shall  continue 
to  do_  so,  and  throw  all  the  power  we  can  muster  on 
his  side  whenever  he  is  right.  Regarding  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Dawley  we  feel  that  the  Governor  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  decision  in  these  libel  suits 
to  settle  the  principle  for  which  the  farmers  contend. 
Nearly  100  days  ago  we  sent  definite  charges  against 
Mr.  Dawley  to  the  Governor.  They  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  libel  suits  or  the  sale  of  cattle 
to  Rogers  or  Squiers.  They  dealt  with  Mr.  Dawley’s 
conduct  as  a  State  official  with  State  money,  and 
State  privileges.  The  amounts  involved  may  have 
been  small,  but  they  covered  a  principle,  and  could 
not  prejudice  Mr.  Dawley’s  civil  rights  in  the  famous 
cattle  case.  So  far  as  we  are  informed  no  action  has 
been  taken  regarding  these  matters.  Charges  were 
made  not  long  since  against  District  Attorney  Jerome 
for  failing  to  do  his  duty.  We  believe  Mr.  Jerome 
has  brought  libel  suits  against  New  York  papers  which 
cover  thou  or  similar  charges.  Yet  Governor  Hughes 
appoints  a  commission  to  investigate  them.  The  Daw¬ 
ley  case  may  seem  trivial  and  small  to  the  Governor 
and  his  advisers,  lp.it  what  it  represents  may  grow 
into  a  much  larger  and  more  dangerous  evil  than  that 
charged  against  Mr.  Jerome.  We  repeat  that  we  can 
stand  this  delay  far  better  than  Dawley  or  Governor 
Hughes  can,  for  every  day  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
impatience  and  injustice  that  is  growing  among  the 
farmers. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — David  Fratt  of  Billings,  Mont.,  former 
president,  of  the  State  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners,  and 
a  wealthy  cattleman,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  illegal  fencing 
of  7,9(10  acres  of  public  land,  in  the  Federal  Court  March 
12,  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  forty-eight  hours  in  jail  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $250.  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  out-of¬ 

season  seizures  ever  made  in  New  Jersey  was  effected  March 
12  in  Jersey  City  by  four  fish  and  game  wardens  from 
Newark.  The  seizure  was  made  at  the  storage  warehouse 
of  the  Merchants’  Refrigerating  Company.  More  than 
17,000  birds  were  reported  to  have  been  found  and  219 


boxes  were  confiscated  and  sealed.  If  the  fines  provided 
by  law  were  imposed,  at  the  rate  of  $20  for  each  bird, 
the  State  would  collect  $340,000.  In  the  boxes  seized 
were  15,020  lapwing  plover,  2,472  golden  plover,  and  eight 
ruffed  grouse.  These,  it  was  said,  had  been  stored  by 
three  New  York  concerns.  When  the  boxes  were  opened 
and  it  was  found  that  the  contents  were  birds  held  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  game  laws  of  1897  and  1902,  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  different  species  for  evidence. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  boxes  that  were 
not  seized,  because  they  contained  birds  not  native 

to  the  State . A  joint  indictment  against 

Charles  W.  Morse,  the  eliminated  banker,  and  Alfred  Ii. 
Curtis,  ex-president,  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  was  handed  up  to  Judge  Hough  March  11  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  New  York.  The  indictment  con¬ 
tains  29  counts,  11  for  conspiracy  and  18  for  false  entry. 
When  arraigned  to  plead  to  the  indictment  both  asked  for 
30  days  in  which  to  change  the  pleas.  Judge  Hough 
granted  them  two  weeks,  and  argument  on  the  motion  was 
set  for  the  week  beginning  March  30.  Judge  Hough  fixed 
bail  at  $30,000  for  Mr.  Morse  and  $10,000  for  Mr.  Curtis. 
According  to  ex-Judge  W.  M.  K.  Olcott,  who  represents  Mr, 
Curtis,  the  18  false  entry  counts  are  found  under  the 
embezzlement  statute  and  comprise  false  entity  with  intent 
to  deceive  the  goveimment  bank  examiner.  It  is  charged, 
Mr.  Olcott  said,  that  the  alleged  false  entries  were  made 
to  speculate  in  Ice  Trust  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bank.  .  .  .  Big  Timber,  the  county  seat  near  Butte, 

Mont.,  having  2,500  inhabitants,  was  practically  destroyed 
by  fire  March  12.  Both  the  business  and  residential  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  town  have  been  buimed  out.  The  losses  will 
probably  exceed  $100,000.  .  .  .  The  jury  in  the  first 

of  the  Capitol  conspiracy  cases  to  be  tried  at  Harrisburg. 
Fa.,  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  March  13,  after  a  six  hours’ 
deliberation  as  to  every  one  of  the  four  men  who  have  been 
on  trial  for  the  last  seven  weeks.  There  were  two  bal¬ 
lots  taken.  The  men  found  guilty  are :  John  Sander- 
son,  contractor :  William  P.  Snyder,  ex-Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  ;  W.  I..  Mathuos,  ex-State  Treasurer,  and  James  M. 
Shumaker,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Motions  for  new  trials  were  made.  The  pros- 
ecution  of  the  alleged  Capitol  frauds  is  the  indirect  out¬ 
come  of  the  great  political  upheaval  in  Philadelphia  in 
1905,  which  resulted,  in  the  Fall  of  that  year,  in  the 
election  of  W.  H.  Berry,  a  Democrat,  to  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer.  After  Berry  took  office  he  startled  the  people 
of  the  State  by  charging  that  the  books  of  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  showed  that  the  Capitol,  instead  of  costing  $4,000,000, 
had  actually  cost  $13,000,000.  A  legislative  investigation 
followed  and  the  findings  of  the  investigators  were  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  great  frauds  committed  in  the 
furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  building.  The  case  was 
laid  before  the  Attorney  General,  who  began  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  14  persons.  The 
prosecution  of  the  other  defendants  will  he  taken  up  as 
quickly  as  the  cases  can  be  prepared.  The  State  asserts 
that  the  frauds  in  the  furnishings  and  decorating  of  the 
Capitol  aggregated  nearly  $5,000,000.  .  .  .  John  R. 
Walsh,  ex-President  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  and  convicted  of  illegal  use  of  funds  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  was  March  13  denied  a  new  trial  by  Judge  Anderson 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  and  sentenced  to  serve 
five  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

OBITUARY. — Prof.  William  A.  Kellerman,  head  of  the 
botanical  department  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  died 
March  8  in  Guatemala  from  malarial  fever.  Professor 
Kellerman  went  to  Guatemala  about  a  month  ago  to 
study  the  flora.  He  was  born  at  Asheville,  O.,  on  May 
1,  1850.  lie  was  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in 
1874,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich  in  1881.  He  taught  natural  science  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  for  five  years  and  was 
professor  of  botany  and  zoology  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  for  eight  years.  For  one-half  of  this  time 
he  was  State  botanist  of  Kansas  and  botanist  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  In  1891  he  became  professor 
of  botany  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  was  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  and  the  author  of 
“Flora  of  Kansas,”  “Elementary  Botany,”  “Phyto-Theca,” 
and  “Spring  Flora  of  Ohio.” 


Let  us  make  a  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  fit  your  house — to 
meet  the  requirements  of  ■  yottr 
home,  farm  or  business — to  furnish 
an  abundant  water  supply  with 
force,  anywhere.  Every 


Water  Supply  System 

is  the  product  of  our  long  experience  as  manufacturers 
and  engineers.  Every  outfit  is  especially  designed, 
made  and  tested  in  our  own  works.  We  send  what 
■we  know  will  give  you  satisfaction,  hence  our  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee.  No  attic  tanks  to  leak  or  freeze.  Let 
us  help  you  solve  the  problem — once  for  all— right. 

This  free  book,  **Hcrw  I  Solved  the  Water  Supply 
Problem ,”  will  interest  you.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  <8> 


Factory  and  Main  Offices 
2i9o)asper  St, 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


Western  Branch 
Dept.  M,  120  W.  nth  St. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


on  a  scale  guaran- 


The  Name  of  JONES  tees  quality  sec- 

■  ond  to  none. 


fair  price,  and  just 

treatment  from  me.  I 
am  the  man  who  first 
dared  to  fight  the 
scale  trust.  I  was 
the  first  to  sell  my 
scales  on  trial  to  the 
farmer, and  I  um  to¬ 
day  sellini;  (as  I 
have  for  43  years)  a 
first  elites  scale  at 
a  lower  price  than  you 
can  buy  the  poorest. 


I  don't  ask  a  pen¬ 
ny  unless  my  scale 

iiroves  to  be  exaet- 
y  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Because  ol 
these  things,  give  me 
a  chance  to  sell  you. 


I  make  the  best  of 

all  kinds.  Youcan 
have  my  “Reasons 
Why  You  Should 
Ouu  a  Scale,”  by 
writing 


“JONES.  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Box  854  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

The  World’s  Best 
By  EVERY  Test 

The  test  of  the  chemist  shows  that  they  are  up  to  guarantee; 
the  test  of  the  market  shows  they  are  full  value;  the  test  of  the 
fertilizer  sower  shows  they  are  mechanically  perfect;  the  test  of 
the  weather  shows  they  are  calculated  for  seasons  of  drought  or 
of  much  rain,  heat  or  cold;  the  test  of  the  field  shows  that  they 
make  crops  grow;  the  test  of  the  harvest  shows  THEY  PAY, 
and  this  is  the  most  severe  test  of  all.  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  have 
stood  all  these  tests  for  fifty  years  and  are  today  stronger  than 
ever  in  the  farmers’  esteem. 

See  Local  Agents,  or  address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  TEMPLES  EAST  AND  WEST. 

The  temples  of  the  West  look  down  upon 
the  azure  seas ; 

No  sick  and  weary  famine  town  looks 
sadly  up  to  these. 

No  gilded  dome  reflects  the  sun  on  eyes 
with  sunlight  blind, 

Or  sinks  from  sight,  when  day  is  done, 
while  death  steals  up  behind. 

The  temples  of  the  Westland  gleam  as 
gleam  the  Eastern  spires, 

But  wear  the  colors  of  a  dream,  the  sun¬ 
set’s  tender  fires. 

The  gilt  upon  their  shining  towers  is  like 
the  rainbow’s  glow ; 

It.  changes  with  the  changing  hours,  while 
sunsets  come  and  go. 

And  never  in  the  Orient  such  pillars  rise 
as  these ; 

Such  beauties  never  there  are  blent  in  -wall 
and  roof  and  frieze — 

For  never  by  the  ancient  shore  where  gilt 
pagodas  rise 

Upon  emblazoned  temples  pour  such  light 
of  paradise. 

The  temples  of  the  Westland  lift  their 
pillars  to  the  sky 

While  ships  of  vapor  slowly  drift  in  stately 
splendor  by. 

The  temples  of  the  Westland  rise  from  out 
the  Westland  soil, 

Reared  not  by  skill  of  wTeeping  eyes  or 
hopeless  hands  of  toil. 

O,  temples  of  the  East,  your  gods  much 
tribute  have  required — 

The  birth  and  life  and  death  of  clods,  to 
rear  you  many-spired. 

The  temples  of  the  West  were  made  by 
neither  toil  nor  pelf — 

The  God  who  dwells  within  their  shade  has 
builded  them  Himself. 

Ring  out,  you  bells  of  temples  East,  you 
call  me  less  than  these 
That  spread  their  sweet  communion  feast 
beneath  the  Western  trees. 

Ring  forth  upon  the  sultry  air  when  dying 
day  is  dim  : 

I  hear  another  call  to  prayer— the  forest's 
mighty  hymn. 

1  stand  before  an  open  door,  a  temple  in 
the  West. 

1  hear  the  music  on  the  shore  of  waves 
that  sink  to  rest. 

Above  me  mount  the  Westland  firs;  their 
incense  rises  pure. 

©  gilded  Eastward  sepulchres,  my  soul  you 
cannot  lure. 

— The  American  Lumberman. 

• 

Cottage  loaf  provides  a  variation  in 
serving  warmed-over  meat.  Mash 
boiled  potatoes  very  smooth,  seasoning 
nicely  and  adding  butter  and  hot  milk  as 
usual,  and  line  a  buttered  bread  tin 
with  them ;  fill  the  middle  with  chopped 
and  seasoned  cooked  meat,  moistened 
with  gravy.  Cover  with  the  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  then  bake  until  firm.  Turn  out 
of  the  tin  on  to  a  hot  platter  and  serve 
in  slices  with  heated  gravy  or  tomato 
sauce. 

* 

Fancy  walnut  bread  is  one  of  the 
good  things  served  at  a  New  York  tea 
room.  It  is  baked  in  cylindrical  tins, 
giving  neat  round  slices.  Scald  a  pint 
of  milk.  When  lukewarm  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Take 
one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  warm  water,  one  cup  of 
ordinary  white  flour  and  enough  entire 
wheat  flour  to  make  a  suitable  kneading 
mixture,  usually  about  a  quart.  Mix  in 
the  morning  and  let  rise  until  noon. 
Then  add  one  cup  of  chopped  English 
walnuts  and  the  same  quantity  of  chop¬ 
ped  candied  orange  peel.  Fill  baking 
tins  one-third  full  and  when  the  bread 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  tins  bake  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

* 

We  have  been  interested  in  testing  one 
of  the  little  heating  lamps  now  made  for 
burning  denatured  alcohol.  It  differs 
from  those  we  have  used  before  in 
burning  the  gas  arising  from  the  alcohol, 
rather  than  the  fluid  itself.  Rising 
above  the  center  of  the  lamp  is  a  round 
hollow  burner,  pierced  with  holes  like 
the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape.  At  one  side  of  the 
reservoir  is  a  small  wick.  This  is 
lighted,  turned  under  the  rose-shaped 


burner,  and  kept  going  until  flames 
shoot  out  from  all  the  holes  of  the 
burner,  when  the  wick  is  extinguished 
with  a  cap.  An  intensely  hot  flame  is 
produced.  We  find  the  tiny  holes  in  the 
burner  have  a  tendency  to  become 
clogged  at  times,  and  must  be  cleaned 
out  with  a  pin,  but  the  lamp  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  old  type,  and 
the  alcohol  is  cheap.  The  same  principle 
of  burning  the  alcohol  vapor  is  used  in 
a  hollow  flatiron,  to  which  is  attached 
a  tiny  reservoir;  it  thus  heats  itself,  and 
is  said  to  run  for  an  hour  without  re¬ 
filling.  We  have  seen  a  gasoline  iron 
that  was  run  upon  the  same  principle, 
but  did  not  like  the  idea,  because  we 
felt  afraid  of  gasoline  in  such  close 
quarters.  Lamps  for  burning  denatured 
alcohol  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles, 
but  are  not  yet  cheap,  ranging  from 
about  $5  up;  they  give  a  beautifully 
clear  and  steady  white  light. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  referring  to  the  request  on  page 
175  for  something  to  remove  vegetable 
stains  from  the  hands,  recommends 
oxalic  acid.  He  says : 

I  have  used  a  preparation  for  35  years 
for  removing  stains,  and  it  is  very  effective. 
Procure  from  a  druggist  five  cents’  worth 
of  oxalic  acid  in  crystal  form,  and  put  into 
a  small  bottle ;  then  put  in  warm  water 
enough  to  nearly  dissolve  the  crystals,  or 
water  enough  to  cover  the  crystals.  Shake 
well  and  the  crystals  will  readily  dissolve. 
It  is  immediately  ready  for  use  by  pouring 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  ;  rub  over  the  hands,  then  wash 
in  clear  water.  If  soap  is  used  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  to  the  surface  any 
stain  deep  in  the  pores  that  was  not 
reached  by  the  acid.  If  there  are  any  cuts 
on  the  hands  it  will  smart  a  little,  as  it  is 
a  poison,  hut  I  used  it  several  times  a  day 
for  many  years  at  a  stretch,  and  never 
had  any  sore  from  its  use.  It  will  kill 
warts  and  cure  calloused  places  on  the 
hands  or  feet. 

Personally,  we  have  found  the  oxalic 
acid  extremely  irritating  to  the  skin, 
when  using  it  to  clean  straw  hats.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  pois.on  to  have  around,  the  more 
so  because  of  its  colorless  form.  Fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred,  where 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  care  to  keep 
it  in  the  house.  By  rubbing  the  stained 
fingers  with  lemon,  then  dipping  into 
salt,  and  rubbing  that  in,  and  finishing 
with  a  rinsing  of  clear  warm  water,  we 
remove  stains,  and  find  that  the  skin  re¬ 
mains  smooth  and  soft. 

* 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  of  a 
sensible  mother  who  made  her  baby’s 
wardrobe  entirely  after  one  simple  pat¬ 
tern,  a  modified  kimono,  using  the  same 
idea  for  both  under  and  outer  garments. 
The  small  number  of  seams,  which  are 
always  likely  to  irritate  the  tender  flesh 
by  their  folds,  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  baby’s  daytime  attire  consisted  of 
three  garments,  its  nightwear  of  ’  two. 
The  undergarments  are  made  of  the 
finest,  softest  flannel,  the  first  piece  with 
sleeves,  the  second  without,  while  over 
them  is  a  little  slip  of  fine  material, 
made  after  the  same  pattern,  which  may 
have  fine  lace  or  embroidery  edging  the 
sleeves  and  neck  if  desired.  The  two 
little  night  garments  are  duplicates  of 
those  worn  during  the  day,  only  both 
have  long  sleeves.  The  garments  are 
26  inches  long,  being  designed  for  an 
infant  not  yet  promoted  to  short  clothes. 
A  knitted  sack  is  used  when  extra 
warmth  is  required.  The  mother  who 
invented  this  style  of  dressing  slips  the 
undergarments  inside  the  outer  one  be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  put  them  on,  and  thus 
gets  the  dressing  over  so  quickly  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  handling  or  dis¬ 
comfort.  Japanese  babies  are  said  to  be 
the  best  tempered  little  cherubs  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  often  thought  that  a 
good  share  of  their  amiability  may  come 
from  the  comfort  of  their  clothes,  which 
we  may  well  borrow,  if  it  will  add  to 
the  happiness  of  our  own  babies. 


House  Nerves. 

Nearing  my  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  with  the  disability  of  chronic  lame¬ 
ness,  I  am  prevented  much  outdoor  ex«r- 
cise,  unless  all  conditions  are  very  fav¬ 
orable,  and  doubtless  “house  nerves” 
would  put  in  their  work  were  I  not  fond 
of  reading  and  a  devotee  of  the  needle. 
Since  the  age  of  14  I  have  done  all  my 
own  sewing,  and  that  of  the  family  also, 
and  I  like  it.  So  when  stormy,  lonely 
days  prevail,  when  guests  are  few,  and 
I  tire  of  reading  or  music,  I  hunt  up 
something  to  sew.  Pastor  Wagner  says, 
“Mend  rents  with  cheerfulness,”  but 
mending  is  not  amusing,  and  I  like  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common  routine.  One 
year,  when  a  prisoner  for  months,  I  did 
quantities  of  lace  work.  A  friend  sent 
me  several  pieces  of  linen  Battenberg 
braid,  thread  and  patterns,  and  I  set  to 
work.  When  Spring  came  I  had  three 
pairs  of  lace  curtains,  which  I  could  have 
sold  for  $75.  The  work  was  pleasant, 
not  trying  to  the  eyes,  being  all  white, 
and  helped  pass  away  many  dreary 
hours,  and  best  of  all,  I  enjoy  it  still. 

Each  Winter  when  cold  compels  me  to 
desert  my  pleasant  veranda,  I  plan  to 
have  something  in  the  way  of  embroid¬ 
ery,  crochet,  or  other  pretty  work  to 
employ  fingers  and  mind,  and  many  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  ornamental  articles  result. 
Last  year  two  embroidered  linen  suits 
made  some  nieces  glad,  and  they  in  turn 
helped  me  in  work  I  could  not  do.  With 
this  work  and  the  immense  amount  of 
reading  done,  the  monotony  of  a  lonely 
homd  with  its  three  elderly  occupants  is 
broken,  and  time  slips  away,  I  trust  not 
unprofitably.  Now  we  have  a  telephone, 
and  when  chill  winds  blow  and  snow 
drifts  abound,  that  is  a  comfort,  and  one 
doesn’t  care  much  if  all  the  “line”  may 
hear  our  chat.  If  they  choose  to  listen 
and  it  amuses  them,  that  will  help  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  their  lives.  We 
let  in  all  the  sunshine  there  is,  and  we 
and  our  house  plants  absorb  it  all,  and 
the  glory  of  it  makes  of  our  lonely  farm 
cottage  almost  a  house  beautiful. 

MARY  MANN. 

Dutch  Scrapple. — Boil  pigs’  hocks  un¬ 
til  the  meat  drops  from  the  Bones,  then 
set  aside  to  cool.  Remove  all  the  grease 
and  bones.  Chop  the  meat  fine  and 
return  it  to  the  liquor.  Season  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper,  also  sage  if  de¬ 
sired.  When  boiling  stir  in  gradually 
cornmeal  and  buckwheat  flour  alter¬ 
nately  until  about  as  thick  as  mush. 
Cook  slowly  two  or  three  hours.  Mold 
in  pans  and  when  cold  cut  in  thin 
slices,  roll  in  meal  and  fry.  Stir  well 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETMU 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Buy  in  New  York 

The  Way  "Our  Folks "  Buy 

Over  75,000  Reliable  Articles 


T  moHur  in  Quality  iowt$t  in  p*<i 

WHITE.VAN  GLAHN  !t  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

MaU«!  M  T"«  OlMIT 

atUABK  RIUMWa  T.OT  **A*v  0*M»  "Out I 
ftikCI  iftl*  VJ  IN  AMU** 


itiveio 


Shown  In  This 

.  700 "Pago 


Illustrated 

Book 

Wholesale 
Prices 
on  Small  of 
Largo 
Quant  It  tern 
Just  write  a  postal 
to  us — tho  Oldest  Mail- 
Order  Houso  in  Amer¬ 
ica — so  wo  can  send 
■you  Free  this  Catalog 
No.  94,  that  costs  us  $1  to  print-showing  practically 
every  reliable  article  you  need  for  home  or  shop,  including 
l  Watches,  Jewelry,  Tools,  Hardware,  Implements,  Guns, 

I  Traps,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Vehicles,  Futnps,  Boots, 

|  Shoes,  Builders*  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  Blacksmithlng 
Tools  and  Materials,  Metal  and  other  Hoofing,  Hose,  Pipe  k 
Fittings,  Faints,  Varnishes,  Hope,  Hells,  Stores,  Ranges, 
Washing  Machines  k  Thousands  of  other  Reliable  Articles. 

You’ll  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  Free  to  our  customers.  Also  our 
grocery  list  of  guaranteed  Food  Product*  saves  you 
|  one-third.  One  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money¬ 
saving  information.  Write  us  today.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  guarantee  safe 
[delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  We  refer  to  any  publisher 
lor  banker  anywhere  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility. 

I  White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co.,  19  Barclay  St,  New  York  City. 

L Oldest  Mail-Order  llouse  in  A  mericn,  Est.  1816. 


You  Cannot  Live  Sssfaff 

a  Syracuse  “EASY”  non-friction  steel 
washer.  It  saves  its  price  four  times  every 
year,  and  solves  your  washing 
problem  for  all  future  time.  Our 
free  book,  pages  32-34,  tells  you 
how  washing  and  bleaching  are 
done  in  one  operation.  Ask  for  it 
now.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  6  2UILL, 

224  E,  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 


Illustration  Showing  Mixed  Farming  Scene  in 


Meat  Pie. — Use  about  three  pounds 
of  beef  or  mutton  cut  in  suitable  pieces 
for  serving.  Roll  the  pieces  thoroughly 
in  a  cupful  of  flour  seasoned  with  a 
half  tablespoon  of  salt  and  a  small  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper.  Arrange  the  meat  in 
a  baking  pan  about  12  inefies  square. 
Place  one-half  teacupful  of  butter  in 
bits  over  the  top,  and  add  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  one 
hour  before  crust  is  added,  turning 
meat  about  four  times,  and  adding  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  maintain  original  quan¬ 
tity.  Add  six  medium-sized  potatoes 
when  meat  has  cooked  half  an  hour. 
Make  a  nice  dough,  slightly  shorter  than 
for  biscuit.  Roll  one-half  inch  thick. 
Cut  in  three-inch  squares  and  lay  over 
the  top  of  the  meat  and  potatoes.  Bake 
15  minutes  longer  in  brisk  oven.  The 
gravy  may  be  thickened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  flour,  if  needed,  after  the 
pot  pie  has  been  removed  to  hot  platter, 
and  may  be  served  in  a  gravy  boat. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  lauds  for  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
and  mixed  farming  *n  the  new  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened  fur  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions),  by 
tho  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  of  an  in¬ 
tending  homesteader.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  160  acres 
each  are  thus  now'  easily  available  in  these  grain-growing, 
stock-raising  and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neighbors, 
churches  for  family  worship,  schools,  for  your  children,  good 
laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads  convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  eacn  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last  Best 
West.”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time  to  go  and  where 
to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OP  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa.  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  bo  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight. These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  delivered  prices. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


Three  generations  oi 
Simpsons  have  made 


Silver  Greys 

The  famous  old  ••  Simpson  ”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystoae. 

Economy  wash  fabrics  in  the  most 
artistic  patterns.  They  wear  longest' 
and  always  look  new.  Some  designs 
in  a  new  silk  finish. 

Standard  for  sixty-five  years. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Hddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  has-  been  quite  a  pleasant  task  re¬ 
claiming  a  bit  of  land  at  the  back  of 
the  garden  where  a  few  sparse  trees 
and  bushes  had  held  possession  for 
many  years.  After  thinning  and  prun¬ 
ing  the  land  had  to  be  dug,  and  was  too 
tough  for  my  attempts,  even  with  a  dig¬ 
ging  fork.  So  a  German  who  had  lately 
moved  into  the  neighborhood  took  the 
job,  and  I  learned  through  him  a  lesson 
in  woman’s  rights — or  rather  in  what  he 
thought  her  right — to  work.  He  was  a 
strong-looking  man,  and  started  out 
fairly  well,  but  every  little  while  stopped 
to  look  at  his  digging,  sitting  on  the 
fence  smoking,  as  he  watched  me  level 
the  land  with  a  rake.  As  he  went  to 
dinner  I  told  him  he  had  not  accom¬ 
plished  much,  and  he  said  “Ja,”  and 
went  off  in  a  good  humor.  When  I 
went  to  the  garden  after  dinner  with 
sunbonnet  and  gloves  on,  there  was  a 
short  thick-set  little  woman  cheerfully 
digging,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  and 
a  man’s  straw  hat  of  very  ancient  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  her  head.  I  smiled  and 
nodded  to  her,  but  could  not  understand 
what  she  said;  only  the  freemasonry  of 
toil  was  our  interpreter.  We  got  along 
so  well  that  when  the  boys  came  from 
school,  the  ground  was  smooth  and 
ready  to  be  planted,  but  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  strange  woman  working 
in  the  garden.  I  told  them  it  was  my 
treat  to  them  to  pay  for  that  digging 
which  they  were  well  able  to  do,  but 
needed  the  extra  time  for  study.  Still 
the  woman  dug  on,  never  stopping  to 
sit  on  the  fence  and  smoke,  though  I 
made  her  sit  down  at  four  o’clock  and 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  for  which  she 
seemed  grateful.  But  when  it  was  time 
to  quit  didn’t  he  come  round  for  the 
day’s  wages !  I  gave  him  75  cents  and 
gave  his  wife  a  dollar,  for  she  had  done 
the  largest  share  of  the  work.  They 
went  away  quite  contented,  and  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  joke,  but  to  me  it 
was  typical  of  much  of  the  labor  di¬ 
vision  of  our  day. 

I  go  into  some  houses  where  they 
keep  hired  help,  and  the  men  sit  down 
after  dinner  and  have  a  little  rest  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  again,  but  the  hired 
girl,  or  the  house  mother,  must  clear  the 
table  and  wash  the  dishes,  or  the  domes¬ 
tic  machinery  soon  gets  out  of  order. 
Then  when  I  read  about  the  attempt  to 
keep  women  from  voting  on  any  import¬ 
ant  matter  I  think  to  myself,  “If  she 
can  do  the  work,  why  not  have  a  share 
in  the  lawmaking?”  It  was  inspiring  to 
read  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  at  the  age  of 
88,  going  to  the  Boston  State  House  to 
speak  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
“Imposition  of  taxes,  laws  concerning 
public  health,  order  and  morality  affect 
me,”  she  said,  “as  much  as  they  affect 
the  male  members  of  my  family.”  And 
if  she  had  seen  my  little  German  woman 
working,  she  would  have  pronounced 
her  more  fit  for  giving  a  sound  vote  on 
these  topics  than  her  lazy  tobacco- 
steeped  husband. 

A  bit  of  the  ground  that  was  spaded 
is  in  the  shade,  and  I  had  some  trouble 
deciding  what  to  plant  in  it.  But  I  have 
ended  by  setting  out  lily  of  the  valley, 
bordering  with  purple  and  yellow  pan¬ 
sies.  In  this  way  I  expect  to  make  a 
little  pocket  money,  for  last  year  I  sold 
all  the  spikes  I  could  gather  at  50  cents 
per  hundred,  and  the  dealer  wanted 
more.  Several  friends  who  had  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  roots  were  glad  to  have  it 
dug  out  and  carried  away,  so  that  my 
ground  is  full,  and  a  good  rain  the  day 
after  planting  settled  it  firmly.  I  can 
sell  every  flower  that  will  grow  another 
year,  and  by  giving  a  top-dressing  of 
manure  after  blossom  time  is  over,  the 
roots  will  be  fresh  and  strong  for  fur¬ 
nishing  large  spikes. 

1  he  Winter  has  been  hard  on  our 
strawberry  plants,  and  I  wish  some  of 
the  experts  would  tell  me  whether  the 
fault  is  in  too  late  covering  in  the  Fall, 


or  putting  on  the  buckwheat  straw  too 
thickly.  But  the  crop  will  be  light,  and 
plants  do  not  look  so  healthy  as  last 
year  when  they  were  not  so  well  cov¬ 
ered,  but  it  was  put  on  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Anyone  who  owns  a  garden 
must  be  ready  to  meet  disappointments, 
but  the  pleasure  and  profit  compensates, 
and  we  must  expect  reverses  in  any 
business,  and  not  give  way  to  discour¬ 
agement.  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  shown  in  No.  5919  would 
be  very  suitable  for  school  wear,  or 
whenever  a  simple  style  is  desired.  The 
waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  back,  the 


6919  Misses’  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

14  aud  16  years. 

back  being  plain  while  the  fronts  are 
tucked.  The  sleeves  are  in  one  piece 
each  and  whether  in  full  or  three- 
quarter  lengths,  are  gathered  at  both 
upper  and  lower  edges.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  sixteen  year 
sizes  is  3%  yards  21  or  24,  3%  yards  32 
or  2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5919  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

An  attractive  over-blouse  is  shown  in 
No.  5931.  The  over-blouse  is  made  in 
one  piece.  It  is  laid  in  tucks  over  the 
shoulders  and  is  joined  to  a  foundation 


5931  Misses’  Over  Waist, 

14  and  16  years. 

girdle  over  which  the  draped  one  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  1J4 
yards  21  or  24,  %  yard  32  or  44  inches 
wide  with  3%  yards  of  appliquti  %  yard 
of  silk  for  the  girdle  and  trimming. 
The  pattern  5931  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  14  and  16  years-  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Never  to  tire,  never  grow  cold ;  to  be 
patient,  sympathetic,  tender;  to  look  for 
the  budding  flower  and  the  opening 
heart ;  to  hope  always ;  like  God,  to  love 
always — this  is  duty. — Amiel. 


Pennsylvania  Suet  Pudding. — This 
is  the  kind  of  suet  pudding  my  good 
old  grandmother  of  Pennsylvania  made, 
and  there  never  was  a  better  cook:  Best 
suet ;  grind  through  meat  grinder,  or 
shave  down  with  sharp  knife.  To  one 
cup  of  suet,  add  two  cups  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  pepper.  Rub  fine  and  put  in  bag  allow¬ 
ing  a  little  room  to  swell,  and  boil  one 
hour.  Serve  very  hot.  Grind  your  own 
pepper,  not  too  fine,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  this  like  your  mother  used  to 
make.  The  other  recipes  that  have  been 
printed  have  had  too  many  ingredients 
to  be  called  plain  suet  pudding,  dill. 

Orange  Straws. — With  sharp  scissors- 
cut  orange  peel  in  strips  like  straw. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour  in  three  waters; 
when  changing  water  put  cold  on  every 
time  to  draw  the  strong  taste  out.  After 
the  three  boilings  drain  through  colan¬ 
der;  and  make  syrup  of  white  sugar  and 
just  as  little  water  as  will  start  it  to 
boil.  When  sugar  is  hot  and  melted 
add  straws  and  let  cook  slowly  like  pre¬ 
serves,  until  all. sugar  is  taken  up  and 
they  are  dry.  Take  from  fire  and  roll  in 
pulverized  sugar  and  spread  on  plates 
to  dry.  We  think  they  are  very  dainty. 
Try  them.  s.  M.  mc. 

Spanish  Chicken. — Cut  a  cold  cooked 
fowl  into  neat  joints.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil  and  cook  until  the  meat  be¬ 
comes  light  brown,  turning  the  pieces 
frequently.  Then  add  four  tomatoes  cut 
into  quarters,  two  chopped  green  chillies, 
one  shredded  Spanish  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  the 
same  of  mushroom  catsup  and  two 
cloves.  Let  all  steadily  simmer,  closely 
covered  for  20  minutes,  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  when  half  done.  Re¬ 
move  cloves  and  serve. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


This 


is  the  trade- 
markwhich 
is  on  every 
genuine 
bottle  of 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

sold  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Nothing  equals  it  to 
build  up  the  weak  and  wasted 
bodies  of  young  and  old. 

All  Druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 


MADE 

FOR 

SERVICE 

and  guaranteed 
absolutely 

WATERPROOF 


OILED  SUITS.  SLICKERS 
AND  HATS 

Every  garment  guaranteed 
Clean  -  Light  •  Durable 

Suits  43^9  Slickers 4 3?? 

SOLD  BY BEST  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Make  Big  Money 
with  oar 


SAMPLE  CASE 


and  its  valuable  complete  outfit  of  tools  and 
specialties  for  the  farm  and  home — all  great 
sellers.  Inexperienced  men  have  sold 
fifty  to  sixty  a  day.  Why  work  for 
small  wages  when  you  can  be  your 
own  boss  and  make  this  big  money? 
Write  today  for  special  price  to  agents 
uid  agents’  guide  “The  Way  to  Win.” 
|  also  catalog  full  of  money  makers- 

FOOTE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  316 

(mat  Agent*  Supply  Haute, formerly ef  Ereeteriektewn,  Daj’toh,  O. 


M\\f\  I1  hi 


jy)  you  know  that  it  costs 
at  the  rate  of  $9  per 
month  to  heat  a  house  with 
wood  that  you  can  heat  for 
$7  with  coal?  Is  it  not  worth 
saving  fuel  money  when  you 
can  heat  your  home  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  healthfully  at  the 
same  time  ?  You  can  have 
any  kind  of  fuel  and  heat  your 
rooms  evenly  if  you  procure 
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Boilers  and  'Radiators 
For  Steams  or  Water  Heating 

Such  a  “Pierce”  system  soon  pays 
its  first  cost.  “Pierce”  boilers  are 
so  designed  that  the  gases  and 
flames  are  baffled  back  and  forth  so 
that  there  is  no  waste  up  the  chimney. 
They  are  installed  by  your  local 
steamfitter  or  plumber  at  reasonable 
prices.  Investigate  now  and  plan  to 
have  your  work  done  at  once  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  present  market 
conditions. 
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This  device 
saves  annoy¬ 
ance  and  dan¬ 
ger  and  also 
saves  chicks. 
Write  for  particulars. 
COMMON  SENSE 
HEATING  AND  SANI¬ 
TARY  PLUMBING. 

A  free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  (Ask  for  book 
A.)  It  tells  you  how  to 
heat  most  economically. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER& 
PIERCE  MFG.  CO., 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Ask  for  address  of  nearest  branch. 


’The  Old  Reliable’ 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BOY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  * 

maocbvR.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Establish  kd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 
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PATENT 


INVENT ! 


WHAT 

YOU 

Our  three  books,  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion  in  patent  matters  and  containing 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  inventors, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  them. 

Patent  obtained  or  fee  returned. 

No  charge  for  opinion  as  to  patent¬ 
ability;  send  sketch  or  model.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  free. 

WOODWARD  &  CHANDLEE,  Attorneys 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR 


OCXS 

WET  WEATHER! 

FOR  WORK  AND  WEAR 

The  test  of  a  rubber  boot  Is  the 
way  it  stands  the  wear.  But  you 
want  to  know  before  you  buy  that 
the  boot  will  be  satisfactory. 
There’s  a  way  to  be  dead  certain 
of  that— it’s  the  label  we  put  on 
the  front  of  everv  BUFFALO 
BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT-it 
guarantees  the  rubber,  the  work¬ 
manship.  the  wear  and  the  satis¬ 
faction.  Don’t  experiment.  Insist  on 
the  genuine  and  see  that  you get  it. 
Sold  Dy  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
L  today  for  free  booklet  C—  tells  how 
k  we  make  them  and  why  they  save 
^you  money. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77  So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N .  Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by  L 
doing  away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives  3 
city  conveniences  in  the  home.  If  there’s il 
a  stream  on  your  land  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

and  have  all  the  comforts  possible.  No  cost  j 
forpower.  Works  day  and  night.  Write  fora 
catalogue  A-G  and  estimate.  We  furnish? 
towers  and  tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Factory?  Chester,  Pa, 


AGENTS 


make  money  with 
the  R.  B.  Patent 
Glass  Cone  Lamp  Burner.  Guaranteed  to 
give  one-third  more  light ;  uses  only  onohalf 
as  much  oil :  lasts  five  limes  longer.  A  Rents 
sell  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  families,  from  one  to  twelve  burners 
each.  One  agent  sold  sixty -eight  dozen  the  first  week.  A  boy, 
before  and  after  school  hours,  cleared  $4.50  fn  two  days.  A  lady 
cleared  $27.25  in  sixteen  hours.  Ask  for  Circular  and  Terms  to 
Agts.  Sample,  30  cts,  I.  C.  1MBODE.N  CO..  Cleoua,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AILING  SHEEP. 

I  have  65  Shropshire  sheep.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  sheep  ailing  this  Winter,  but 
they  have  all  got  over  it  but  one,  which 
is  sick  at  present;  symptoms  are  strange. 
They  will  commence  to  throw  up  their  head 
and  back  all  around  the  farm,  roll  their 
eyes  up  and  run  a  lit  tie  at  nose.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  grub  in  head.  What  is  your 
opinion?  G.  J.  u. 

New  York. 

Your  sheep  may  be  troubled  with 
“grub  in  the  head,”  but  if  they  are  in 
good  condition  they  will  expel  the  grubs 
and  be  not  much  the  worse.  From  the 
symptoms  as  described,  there  are  two 
probable  troubles.  First,  and  most  un¬ 
likely  a  species  of  tapeworm  that  comes 
from  the  dog,  and  goes  to  the  brain  of 
the  sheep.  I  know  of  no  cure.  This 
is  unlikely  because  most  rare  in  this 
country,  yet  those  symptoms  follow. 
More  likely  the  trouble  is  indigestion, 
and  a  kind  of  “stomach  staggers”  similar 
to  that  seen  in  horses  and  pigs,  when 
an  over-amount  of  blood  goes  to  the 
head  and  produces  the  giddiness  de¬ 
scribed.  With  only  16,  doubtless  receiv¬ 
ing  good  feed,  the  trouble  would  be 
likely  to  occur  as  indicated,  or  if  they 
have  had  too  much  dry  feed,  such  as 
Timothy  or  coarse  hay  and  stalks,  with 
no  roots  or  laxative  feed,  their  diges¬ 
tive  organs  will  be  deranged  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  trouble  follows.  The 
remedy  is  to  withhold  any  stimulating 
feed  for  a  few  days  and  not  overfeed  in 
the  future,  or  if  the  feed  has  been  of 
the  dry  indigestible  sort,  give  roots,  oil 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  Give  one-quarter 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  drench.  Fol¬ 
low  the  second  day  with  two  ounces  of 
sweet  oil  in  which  is  mixed  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger.  e.  van  alstyne. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

On  page  216  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an 
article  from  Charles  Phelps  about 
farmers  testing  their  own  herds  with 
tuberculin,  a  matter  about  which — in  my 
opinion — he  attaches  too  little  import¬ 
ance  to  the  knowledge,  and  skill  of  the 
operator.  I  doubt  if  reliable  work  and 
results  shown  are  as  simple  as  making 
a  Babcock  milk  test.  If  tuberculosis 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  show  a 
reaction,  and  consequent  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature,  there  might  be  no  objection  to 
anyone  using  the  test  who  could  read 
the  markings  of  a  thermometer,  but 
there  are  so  many  other  things  which 
may  affect  a  cow,  or  outside  conditions 
influence,  that  it  needs  a  most  skilled 
practitioner  to  administer  the  test,  and 
be  able  to  judge  correctly  the  actual 
cause  of  the  rise  of  temperature.  A 
trail  of  dead  cows  in  northern  Ohio, 
traceable  to  testing  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  about  cow  ailments,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  deaths  of  animals  within  four  days 
after  injection,  by  gangrene  infection, 
at  the  hands  of  novices,  has  shown  the 
farmers  in  this  section  at  least  that 
tuberculin  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  men 
is  a  most  dangerous  thing.  Prof.  James 
Law,  of  Cornell,  probably  the  ablest 
veterinarian  in  the  United  States,  says 
in  a  recent  letter :  “The  tuberculin  test 
alone  may  lead  to  many  unwarranted 
condemnations,  unless  physical  examina¬ 
tion  is  used  in  connection,  and  that  with 
microscopic  and  inoculation  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Things  may  affect  an  animal  un¬ 
known  to  the  operator  at  the  time  of 
injection,  which  would  cause  the  rise  in 
itself  and  would  not  be  tuberculin  re¬ 
action  after  all.  A  cow  exposed  to  cold, 
wet,  a  sore  throat,  pleurisy,  bronchitis, 
inflammation  of  liver  or  kidneys,  all  in 
conjunction,  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
sought-for  reaction,  and  tuberculosis 
predicted ;  confinement  in  a  close  stable, 
abortion,  excitement,  etc.,  all  may  and 
must  be  considered,  and  are  matters  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  connection 
with  the  test,  and  needs  a  trained, 
skilled  veterinarian  to  administer,  but  in 
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addition  this  man  should  be  practiced 
in  the  habit  of  painstaking  observation, 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  func¬ 
tional  life  of  animals,  or  he  will  be  mis¬ 
led,  and  give  erroneous  judgments  very 
often.”  All  of  the  above  coming  from 
the  authority  that  it  does,  does  not 
favor  any  farmer  testing  his  own  herd 
with  any  expectancy  of  arriving  at  any 
very  definite  conclusions. 

A  cow  well  advanced  in  tuberculosis 
will  not  respond  to  the  test,  and  here 
physical  examination,  and  microscopical 
tests  must  be  the  real  test.  Of  course 
the  unskilled  farmer  passes  this  cow  as 
sound,  and  she  is  left  to  “seed”  the 
herd,  while  a  skilled  man  would  have 
detected  the  disease.  First  find  the  cows 
by  physical  examination  that  have  evi¬ 
dences  of  disease,  and  then  try  the 
tuberculin  on  the  suspects.  In  a  late 
journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  two  articles,  one  by  Dr. 
Morgan  Rotch  and  the  other  by  Cleve¬ 
land  Floyd,  both  of  the  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  men  both  of  world-wide 
fame  as  original  investigators,  and  this 
is  some  of  their  findings:  “Tuberculin 
is  a  powerful  agent  and  on  account  of 
this  power,  should  never  be  used  by  in¬ 
experienced  hands,  only  by  trained 
hands,”  and  then,  “Tuberculin  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  early  tuberculosis,  but  in 
inexperienced  hands  is  dangerous,  and 
may  bring  disaster.”  *  *  *  Adding 

the  testimony  of  Drs.  Smead,  Abt  and 
others  showing  where  tuberculin  has 
started  up  the  latent,  encysted  germs,  I 
am  still  sure,  that  the  common  use  of 
tuberculin,  which  no  doctor  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe  would  now 
dare  inject  a  human,  is  not  a  safe  thing 
for  the  common  farmer,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  medicine,  to  meddle  with, 

or  counsel  others  to  use. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 

OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Do  you  consider  the  Oxford  Down  sheep 
a  good  one  for  New  England?  Is  it  as 
hardy  and  will  it  compare  favorably  with 
the  Shropshire  as  an  all-around  sheep?  I 
have  handled  Sliropshires  for  the  past  five 
years,  but  would  like  to  change  the  breed, 
as  I  wish  to  procure  a  larger  sheep,  with 
good  mutton  and  hardiness  combined.  If 
you  do  not  recommend  the  Oxford,  which 
other  breed  would  you  recommend? 

Readville,  Mass.  w.  B  T. 

The  Oxford  is  a  fine  sheep,  larger 
than  the  Shropshire,  taking  longer  to 
mature,  with  a  more  open  wool.  They 
are  no  more  hardy  than  the  Shrop- 
shires.  They  were  produced  about  1830 
by  a  cross  of  the  Shropshire  and  Cots- 
wold,  and  are  a  beautiful  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  sheep,  where  one  wants  a  larger 
one  than  the  Shropshire.  If  you  have  been 
breeding  the  latter  for  five  years,  with 
not  the  best  success,  you  will  scarcely 
be  likely  to  do  better  with  the  Oxfords. 
You  will  get  nothing  that  will  fill  the 
bill  so  well  as  to  size.  The  Cheviots  are 
more  hardy,  but  not  so  well  bodied  as 
the  Sliropshires.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  would  do  better  on  your  New  Eng¬ 
land  hills  with  the  French  Merinos. 
They  are  the  hardy  sheep.  None  of  the 
open  wools  will  stand  neglect  and  ex¬ 
posure.  The  Oxfords  are  not  nearly  as 
plentiful  as  the  Sliropshires.  Those  who 
have  them  are  usually  not  anxious  to 

Sell.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Patient:  “And  if  I  have  gas  I  shan’t 
feel  nothin’?”  Dentist:  “Nothing  what¬ 
ever.”  Patient:  “And  I  shan’t  know 
what  you  be  doin’  ?”  Dentist :  “You 
won’t  know  anything.”  Patient :  “Well, 
just  wait  a  minute  till  I’ve  counted  my 
money.” — Punch. 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,-5S“K 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sam’l  Fraser,Geneseo,N.Y. 


OHIO  FARM 

on  hand.  M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


75  head  of  registered  stock 
to  select  from.  Young  stock 
1  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  COOKINCHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

ANfillS  CATTLE  Sale  or 

nllUUO  Exchange  fer  Horses 

Address  BIYEH  &  SON,  Bridgcville,  Del. 


THE  CLAEK.  FARM  HEHD 

HOLSTEIN-FREESIAN  CATTLE 


GENIE  CLOTH ILDE  48097 


RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD, 


One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.042  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  039.4  lbs.  milk,  24.037  lbs.  fat  ami  30.040  lbs.  butter. 

Thirty  day  test  2001.2  lbs,  milk,  93.150  lbs.  fat  and  110.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Butter  Production 

Tiie  Clark  Farm  herd  is  headed  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  Sind's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  IDs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Miftnlixis,  3NT.  Y. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 
HEADS  the 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

•T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 


ST.  LAMBERT  JERSEYS  ^ITbS: 

3  trios.;  2  St.  Lambert  Heifers,  0  raos.  All  solid 
color.  (Dam  of  one  21  lbs.  butter  7  days.  Good 
B.P.Roek  G  kls.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Butt  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED 

to  exchange  HoHtein-Fricsian  cattle  fora  good 
farm  team.  Team  mils'!  be  from  four  to  seven 
years  old.  sound,  and  weigh  at  lea$t  2.400  lbs. 
We  have  ^tock  of  all  ages,  both  sexes. 

If  you  are  interested  write  now. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona.  New  York. 

$IOO  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$5Q 

Born  Oct.  26, 1907— SI RE— BerylWayne’s  Son, whose 
dam.  Beryl  Wayne,  lias  an  A.R.O.  butter  record  of 
2778  lbs  in  7  days,  ids  sire  being  Johanna  Aaggio's 
Sarcastic  Lad,  whose  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
World’s  champion 35- lb. cow, ( k>!antha4th’sJoha»iia. 
DAM — White  Bess  Clothilda  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  we  ever  owned.  She  has  given  80lbs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  bull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  white  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old, he  will  be  worth  $100.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  the$50  by  growing  him  yourself,  the  Stevens 
BROS. -HASTINGS  CO. .BrooksideHerd, LI VERPOOL.N.Y. 


BOLL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
l.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  Quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


orninuDAiiK  nenu  „ 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duk 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  Nc 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904 .  liooklt 
on  application.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding.  We  offer  fifteen 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  containing  descriptions  of 
our  breeding  stock.  Address 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  ami  Springfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  TRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  tered  Stock,  not  related. 

Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  first  choice— #20.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  second  choice— #15.00. 
Early  Fall  Boars  or  Sows,  third  choice -#12.00, 
Hit.  J.  H.  MARSHALL,  Soutliold,  N. 


Reg.  P.Ghinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,Coehranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
Star  Masterpiece, $25  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  &  H.  II.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  \r. 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far¬ 
rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing:  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs-  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

KI CHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa* 

FOR  <IAI  F-Dtmoc  JERSEY  SWINE, bred 
I  Mil  vHLL  Sows  and  Fall  Pigs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
better  breeding  in  America.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  or  chickens,  INTER-STATE  FARM. 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va, 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y- 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  PHOTOGRAPHS  &  PEDIGREES. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  HI VEMBUKGH  BROS.,  llillliurst  Karin,  Oneida,  N.  V 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Ilowie’s  Fizzaway,  the 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  At  the  bead.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZK  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOP  NOTCHKKS,  and  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y  . 


DAIRY  COWS 

Write  your  wants. 


— Can  furnish  High  Grade 
*  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOR.  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazv,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^IOUGHTDb^^ecGfj-Bimttleboro^^t^ 

WANTFn“Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Heifers, 
flnlllLU  open  or  bred.  Must  be  cheap:  no  fancy 
prices  need  answer.  ORCHARD  GROVE  DAIRY, 
Box  243,  Mannington,  W.  Ya. 


Are  You  Feeding  A  Balanced  Ration? 

Calculating  a  nutritive  ratio  made  easy  by  use  of 
a  device  recently  invented. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Henry  W.  Jeffers,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20.000progressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  Itpi’events  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Free.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


JiAC  li  8  . 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  Dreeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  tiie  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50 per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 

JOB.  F.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky 
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RAISING  DAIRY  CALVES. 

I  am  at  present  raising  six  heifer 
calves.  They  were  all  born  between 
October  29  and  November  1,  1907.  I 
usually  allow  them  to  suck  the  cow 
once  and  then  remove  them  to  the  calf 
pens.  Then  I  begin  feeding  them  four 
pounds  of  new  milk  at  a  feed  for  the 
first  week  and  gradually  increase  to  six 
pounds  per  feed  or  12  pounds  daily  until 
about  10  weeks  of  age,  when  I  begin  to 
take  away  one  pound  of  milk  per  day 
and  add  milk-warm  water  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  pounds,  doing  this  very 
gradually  until  I  have  them  drinking  12 
pounds  of  warm  water  to  a  feed  or  24 
pounds  per  day.  And  be  sure  and  have 
it  milk  warm;  if  it  is  too  cold  warm  it 
and  if  too  hot  cool  it.  When  about  two 
weeks  of  age  put  in  your  feed  trough 
and  give  some  bran;  provide  a  place  for 
hay  and  be  sure  there  is  always  some 
there  for  them.  Do  not  tie  them  up, 
but  let  them  run  and  play  at  will. 

My  six  calves  have  not  had  any  milk 
since  January  20,  and  are  now  eating  40 
pounds  of  bran  daily,  besides  all  the 
second  cutting  of  Alfalfa  that  they 
want.  Some  who  read  this  may  say 
they  are  pretty  expensive  calves.  But 
I  have  tried  raising  them  on  hay  tea, 
calf  food,  etc.,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  want  good  dairy 
cows  I  must  begin  with  the  calf.  A 
butcher  that  saw  these  calves  February 
1  made  the  remark  that  they  were  as 
large  as  most  yearlings.  Do  not  try  to 
get  them  fat,  just  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition,  and  you  will  have  some  cows  in 
two  or  three  years  that  will  be  profit- 
makers  from  the  beginning  of  their  ca¬ 
reers.  Be  sure  to  have  milk  and  water 
of  the  same  temperature  every  time. 
Have  regular  feeding  hours  and  be  on 
time  at  that  hour.  f.  d.  kershaw. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PARSNIPS  FOR  CATTLE. 

A  subscriber  from  Michigan  wishes  to 
know  the  feeding  value  of  parsnips  for 
cattle  when  there  is  a  larger  supply  than 
a  local  market  demands.  As  compared 


with  other  roots 
lowing  analysis : 

parsnips 

have  the 

fol- 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Carbo- 

Protein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Parsnips  . 

220 

4 

Carrots  . 

. ...  28 

250 

4 

Turnips  . . 

. ...  22 

120 

2 

Sugar  beets . 

325 

2 

Potatoes  . 

. ...  40 

210 

4 

These  roots 

contains 

from  75 

to 

nearly  90  per  cent  of  water.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  cornmeal  when  that  is  worth 
$1.10  per  100  pounds  the  same  weight 
of  potatoes  is  figured  at  about  30  cents 
and  of  parsnips  a  little  more  than  half 
as  much.  We  do  not  find  that  stock 
eat  parsnips  as  they  will  carrots  or  boiled 
potatoes.  _ 

RATION  FOR  MILCH  COW. 

Please  give  me  a  ration  for  a  fresh  cow 
about  800  pounds  weight  of  the  following: 
Good  Alfalfa  hay,  good  corn  stover,  wheat 
bran,  dried  brewers’  grains,  cornmeal  apd 
sugar  mangels.  h.  a.  m. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

You  should  be  able  to  obtain  excellent 
results  from  the  following  ration,  for 
an  800  pound  cow,  which  I  have  com¬ 
pounded  from  the  fee'1®  you  mention: 


Feed.  Dry  matter. 

Digestible 

Protein. 

Garb. 

12  lbs.  Alfalfa..  .10.092 

1.2696 

4.8516 

8  lbs.  corn  stover  4.76 

2  lbs.  dry  brew- 

.1584 

.7552 

ors'  grains.  . . .  1.84 

.3808 

.9072 

4  lbs.  cornmeal . . .  3.4 

.2504 

2.8254 

20  lbs.  mangels..  1.82 

,206 

.118 

22.812 

Nutritive  ratio  1 :5.06 

2.2652 

11.45T4 

You  will  notice  that  this  ration  is  a 
little  narrower  than  the  standard  calls 
for,  but  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as 
better  results  are  sometimes  obtained 
with  a  very  narrow  ration  when  com¬ 
posed  of  the  proper  material.  I  have 
omitted  the  wheat  bran  entirely  as  the 
ration  contains  all  the  essential  ingre¬ 
dients  without  it  and  it  is  too  expensive 
to  use  in  a  ration  of  this  kind  at  the 


present  prices  charged  by  dealers.  The 
amounts  given  are  only  approximate 
and  must  be  regulated  according  to  each 
cow’s  condition  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
she  is  giving.  a  S.  G. 

POTATOES  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 

What  Is  the  difference  in  feed  value  be¬ 
tween  raw  potatoes  and  cooked  potatoes? 

New  York.  t.  t.  h. 

This  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  feed. 
For  swine,  cooked  potatoes  are  worth 
nearly  one-fourth  as  much  as  grain 
when  fed  in  connection  with  skim-milk 
and  cornmeal  in  Winter;  but  they  are 
of  but  little  value  when  fed  raw.  For 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  whatever  in  cooking  them,  as 
they  produce  just  as  good  results  when 
fed  raw,  and  they  are  relished  just  as 
much  by  the  animals.  c.  s.  gref.ne. 


Baked  Bex  Davis. — I  have  not  heard 
our  good  friend,  the^ president  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League,  have  much  to  say  lately 
about  Uncle  Ben  and  his  apples.  Our  Bald¬ 
wins  are  not  quite  so  fine  flavored  as  form¬ 
erly,  so  we  tried  some  of  the  much  abused 
Ben  Davis  apples,  coring  them  and  filling 
space  with  sugar  and  baking  them,  skins 
on,  and  found  them  “delicious.”  p.  M.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sugar  probably  did  it. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closet 
tlian  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Solti  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  ol 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
tiro  fits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
^  close  skimming,  ease  ol 

£  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 

^  pllclty.  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
5 on  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
/  chine.  We  can  ship  im- 
/  mediately.  Write  for  our 
■o-  —i  —.I ...  ™  u— i  great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  a  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 


With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and  , 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 

Hoes  are  under  perfect 

S°eWndC^erpe^ia8te^  ft— £ 

desired  distance  £\  m'J.) 

from  growing  ^  A  -iron  a*." 

plants.  More  Rider, 

advantag - 
es  in  our 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  102C  Grenloch,  NJ., 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 

Box  600  Decatur  ,lnd 


strength, endurance, 
economy,  are  the  three 
points  to  be  considered 
Kipr  when  buying  a  fence  for  your 
farm.  The  Frost  lleuvy  Weight 
Knocked  Down  and  Woven  Wire 
Fence*  are  the  strongest! ences  known . 
^  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  reason  why  we  make  such  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  Free  Sample  offer  in  all  the 
advertisements  of  Amatite  is  because  we 
realize  that  Amatite  itself  is  its  best 
advertisement. 

As  soon  as  a  practical  man  sees  Ama¬ 
tite,  he  recognizes  its  •  superiority.  The 
practical  roofing  buyer  realizes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  can  judge  a  roof’s 
wearing  qualities  pretty  well  by  the 
weight  of  it  to  the  square  foot.  A  thin, 
flimsy  fabric  cannot  possibly  wear  so 
long  as  a  thick,  heavy  one. 

Amatite  weighs  twice  as  much  as  other 
roofings  of  its  price,  and  is  tough  and 
strong  and  reliable.  While  we  could 
say  this  in  our  advertisements  without 


BARN  AT  PARK  RIDGE,  N.  J.,  COVERED 
WITH  AMATITE. 

convincing  people,  the  sample  itself  will 
prove  it  instantly. 

Another  important  thing  which  the 
sample  shows  is  the  real  mineral  surface 
of  Amatite.  This  mineral  matter  takes 
all  the  wear  of  the  weather  and  receives 
the  brunt  of  wind  and  storm.  Being 
mineral,  it  is  naturally  not  affected  by 
these  things,  and  accordingly  does  not 
wear  out  as  does  paint  or  coating  which 
is  ordinarily  used.  Most  ready  roofings 
have  a  smooth  surface  of  felt  which  has 


No  careful  buyer 
would  dare  neglect  the 
painting  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  roofing,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  careful  in 
such  matters  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  most 
appreciate  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Amatite 
needs  no  paint. 

You  can’t  appreciate 
this  mineral  surface  of 
Amatite  roofing  unless 
you  see  it,  and  that  is 
our  second  reason  for 
being  so  anxious  to 
send  you  the  Free 
Sample. 

Amatite  has  all  the 
usual  advantages  of  a 
ready  roofing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  special  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  easy  to 
lay,  as  it  is  sold  in 
handy  rolls  of  110 
square  feet  ready  to  be 
laid  on  the  roof.  No  skilled  labor  is 
required  and  no  special  tools  are  called 
for;  everything  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  nails  and  cement  for  laps  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  center  of  each  roll  without 
extra  charge.  The  nails  have  very  large 
heads,  which  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
tin  caps;  the  latter,  we  have  found,  rust 
so  easily  that  they  do  not  last  very  long, 
and  so  we  provide  the  large  headed  nails 
which  are  easier  to  use. 


If  there  is  any  chance  of  your  need¬ 
ing  ready  roofing  within  the  next  year 
or  so,  send  your  name  and  address  to 
our  nearest  office  and  you  will  receive 
a  sample  by  return  mail.  Then  you  can 


DENSMORE’S  CASINO,  FAIRLEE,  VT.,  COVERED  WITH  AMATITE. 


to  be  covered  with  a  heavy  paint  or 
coating. 

A  good  many  roofings  are  painted 
once  at  the  factory,  so  that  when  they 
are  laid  they  will  last  for  a  couple  of 
years  without  the  paint.  But  after  that 
time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
them  a  new  coating  every  year  or  two. 
If  the  coating  is  extremely  heavy  and 
thick,  it  may  last  more  than  two  years; 
but  the  paint  will  be  more  expensive. 

But  Amatite  having  this  mineral  sur¬ 
face,  needs  no  paint  whatever.  After 
Amatite  is  laid  there  is  positively  no  care 
required  of  any  kind.  It  is  permanently 
weatherproof  without  paint. 


see  for  yourself  what  we  mean  by  the 
mineral  surface,  and  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  strength  and  durability  of 
Amatite. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  a 
handsome  little  booklet  which  shows 
many  roofs  where  Amatite  has  been 
used  with  great  success.  Some  of  these 
may  be  right  in  your  own  locality.  Like 
the  sample,  this  is  sent  without  charge. 
Address  nearest  office  The  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co..  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Allegheny,  Minneapolis,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  New  Orleans,  Boston. 


>  Wheels,  Freight  Paid,  $8.75 

/or  4  Hupgy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire*  on.  With  ltubber 
Tire*,  $15.^0.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  trend.  Rubber 
Tire  Top  Huggles.  $41;  HurneM,  $5.  Write  for  catalog. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels,  $5.60. 
Wagoo  Umbrella  FUEL.  VV.  R.  BOOb?t)inclnnati,0< 


c 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
*away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

■  Crown  Bone  Cutter.  U«t  more  eggs  —  raise  better 
bird*.  Writ®  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price* 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  R,  Easton,  Pa. 


There’s  More  Real  Service 

Never  any  doubt  about  the  lasting  qualities  of  a  Studebaker  carriage  or  buggy.  It’s  the 
material  that  goes  into  them — plus  the  way  they  are  made — that  makes  Stude¬ 
baker  vehicles  of  such  high  quality,  perfectly  proportioned  and  easy  running. 

The  "know  how”  which  can  only  be  derived  from  long  experience  goes  into 
every  Studebaker  buggy — fifty  years  of  expert  skill  and  planning. 


u&jies 


you’ll  find  the  best  vehicles  money  can  buy,  because  the  choicest  materials  such  as  are  obtainable  only  through  the  facilities  of  the 
world’s  largest  vehicle  factory  make  the  Studebaker  superiority.  If  you  appreciate  Quality  and  Satisfaction,  ask  the  Studebaker 
Agent  to  show  you  the  new  1908  Studebaker  Buggy.  Over  a  million  Studebaker  vehicles  now  in  use.  If  you  mention  this  paper 
and  send  us  two  cents  in  postage,  we  will  mail  you  ‘‘Studebaker”  1908  Farmer’s  Almanac — FREE. 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 


Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Indigestion  in  Mare. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  mare  that  I  am 
feeding  six  quarts  of  corn  and  oats  with 
hay  three  times  a  day,  but  she  is  always 
hungry  and  poor ;  works  little.  I  have  had 
teeth  examined  ;  no  indication  of  worms. 

New  York.  f.  p. 

Have  her  clipped ;  then  see  to  it  that 
she  is  well  exercised  or  worked  every¬ 
day.  The  stable  should  be  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  it  would  be  best 
to  allow  her  a  box  stall.  Stop  feeding 
corn,  and  substitute  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  whole  oats  and  one  part  wheat 
bran.  Always  give  the  drinking  water 
before  and  not  soon  after  feeding. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  If  the 
trouble  continues  dilute  one  quart  of 
black  strap  molasses  with  hot  water; 
then  mix  it  among  cut  hay,  bran  and 
cornmeal  and  feed  twice  daily  with 
whole  oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at 
night.  Molasses  will  not  cause  scours 
or  colic  and  quickly  plumps  a  thin  horse, 
as  it  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated. 
It  has  been  successfully  used  by  the 
New  York  Sugar  Refining  Company  for 
the  feeding  of  work  horses. 

Heifer  with  Hacking  Cough. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  with  a 
slight  hacking  cough.  She  is  due  to 
freshen  May  15.  I  have  been  feeding  her 
good  clover  hay,  millet  hay  and  cut  corn 
stover  steamed,  with  one  quart  bran  and 
two  quarts  of  ground  corn,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  morning  and  night.  She  eats  well  and 
feels  well.  What  can  I  do  for  her  cough? 

New  York.  J.  J.  M. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  heifer  has-  calved 
and  got  well  over  the  effects  of  calving 
have  her  tested  for  tuberculin,  or  ad¬ 
minister  the  test  yourself.  We  advise 
this  as  it  always  is'  well  to  make  sure 
that  a  cough  is  or  is  not  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  unless  there  is  some  reason  for 
considering  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  that 
disease.  Otherwise  when  a  cow  has  a 
hacking  cough  it  often  is  due  to  poor 
ventilation  in  the  stable  and  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  removal  of  manure  and 
liquids,  which  decompose  and  give  off 
irritating  gases.  From  half  to  one 
ounce  of  glyco-heroin,  given  two  or 
three  times  daily,  is  effective  for  cough, 
but  in  obstinate  cases  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  blister  the  throat  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia 
and  raw  linseed  oil,  or  a  mixture  of 
one  dram  each  of  biniodide  of  mercury 
and  powdered  cantharides  in  an  ounce 
of  lard.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


THE  FAMILIES  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Part  II. 

In  1850  and  subsequent  years  several 
American  men  of  wealth  began  making 
importations  of  Jerseys  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  these  early  importations 
has  not  been  excelled  in  later  years,  as 
the  Americans  induced  the  Jerseymen  to 
forfeit  their  prizes  by  offering  big  sums 
for  their  decorated  cows  and  bulls.  In 
the  year  1868  Colonel  George  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  Charles  M. 
Beach,  Thomas  J.  Hand  (who  recently 
died  in  New  York)  and  a  number  of 
other  Jersey  breeders  held  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  which  resulted  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  with  about  40  members.  The  num¬ 
ber  has  since  been  greatly  increased,  and 
it  is  believed  to  represent  more  wealth 
and  intelligence  than  any  other  similar 
body  of  men  in  the  world.  Up  to  that 
time  many  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  were 
called  “Alderneys,”  although  the  two 
breeds  are  very  unlike,  and  neither  of 
them  was  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
island  of  that  name,  except  that  Alder¬ 
ney  has  a  mongrel  mixture  of  the  two 
breeds  which  are  not  imported  to  this 
country.  No  animal  can  be  registered  as 
imported  from  Jersey  which  is  not  iden¬ 
tified  by  certificates  from  the  agent  of 
the  club  of  the  island,  and  no  American 
animal  can  be  registered  which  is  not 
certified  as  being  the  offspring  of 
animals  already  registered.  The  Herd 
Register  is  the  standard  of  pedigree  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  record  of  all  transfers  of  owner¬ 
ship,  with  the  names  of  owners,  and  is 
a  complete  history  of  every  animal  re¬ 


corded.  At  present  there  have  been 
about  213,000  cows  and  78,900  bulls  re¬ 
corded  in  this  herd  book. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  describe  what 
the  Jersey  animal  is,  and  why  they  came 
to  be  as  we  find  them.  But  there  are 
many  different  types  of  Jerseys  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  art  of  man. 
The  object  of  the  breeder  is  to  produce 
at  will,  not  by  luck  or  chance,  speci¬ 
mens  that  shall  combine  the  qualities 
desired.  The  best  families  of  Jerseys 
have  been  made  by  method,  and  it  may 
be  well  here  to  study  some  of  the  laws 
of  breeding.  The  most  prepotent  force 
in  procreation  may  revert  to  some  an¬ 
cestor  five,  10  or  20  generations  distant, 
so  as  to  produce  in  all  their  force  of 
individuality  the  features  of  one  noted 
for  great  merit  or  marked  inferiority. 
This  peculiarity  is  termed  atavism.  To 
avoid  the  bad  influences  of  atavism  and 
utilize  the  good  is  the  effort  of  the  skil¬ 
ful  breeder.  That  peculiar  power  which 
is  possessed  in  a  very  marked  degree  by 
a  few  animals  of  either  sex,  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  their  progeny  all  the  striking 
individual  characteristics  of  the  parent, 
so  that  the  descendants  have  a  uniform 
resemblance  and  quality,  is  called  pre¬ 
potency.  It  is  a  faculty  which  implies 
a  special  accumulation  of  vital  force  in 
the  generative  system.  This  element  of 
prepotency  may  consist  of  the  ability 
to  transmit  inferior  qualities  as  well  as 
superlative  ones.  The  breeder  desires 
animals  to  overcome  atavism  by  pre¬ 
potency  of  the  highest  order.  Atavism 
is  usually  the  result  of  crossing  two  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  species,  or,  if  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  purebred,  it  is  through  inhar¬ 
monious  union.  The  easiest  and  surest 
way  to  produce  a  prepotent  animal  is 
through  in-and-in  breeding,  and  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  current  no¬ 
tions  are  so  far  from  the  facts  as  in 
the  mating  of  near  kin.  For  the  first 
twenty-five  hundred  years  the  closest 
consanguinity  was  practiced  in  the 
human  family,  and  this  was  the  period 
of  the  longest-lived  people.  The  Jews, 
since  the  Mosaic  law,  have  frequently 
married  cousins,  and  are  the  best  va¬ 
riety  of  human  species  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  thoroughbred  quality.  For 
ages  they  have  been  persecuted  in  east¬ 
ern  countries,  and  have  suffered  more 
hardships  than  any  other  people,  yet 
they  are  possessed  of  greater  viability 
than  any  other  race,  and  thrive  in 
every  climate  of  the  earth ;  where  other 
European  people  would  perish  the  Jew 
flourishes  and  grows  rich. 

Mr.  Phiiip  Dauncy,  of  England,  was 
probably  the  first  man  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  possibilities  presented  by 
intelligent  in-and-in  breeding  with  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  He  began  in  1826,  and  for 
40  years  he  worked  with  three  distinct 
objects  in  view ;  first,  a  high  butter 
yield;  second,  constitutional  vigor;  and 
third,  uniform  color  unbroken  with 
white.  His  plan  was  that  of  coupling 
half  brother  and  sister  and  using  an 
occasional  out-cross  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  “Pope,”  his  first  bull,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Michael  Fowler  in 
1826,  and  he  obtained  another  bull, 
“Fowler,”  from  him  30  years  later,  and 
the  blood  of  these  bulls  was  combined 
in  the  famous  bull  Stoke  Pogis,  in 
whose  pedigree  we  find  the  bull  Pope  no 
less  than  11  times.  Mr.  Dauncy  orig¬ 
inated  the  Rioter  family  of  Jerseys,  and 
the  most  famous  animals  were  the  bull 
Stoke  Pogis  and  the  cow  Eurotas.  The 
blood  of  Stoke  Pogis  was  probably  the 
prepotent  factor  in  establishing  the  St. 
Lambert  family.  This  family  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  S.  Sheldon  Stephens,  of 
Montreal,  Canada.  The  animals  com¬ 
prising  the  herd  were  imported  in  1868, 
and  comprised  the  following:  Bulls — 
Defiance  196,  bred  at  the  Queen’s  Show 
Farm,  Windsor,  England,  and  Victor 
Hugo  197,  bred  by  J.  De  Vealle,  St. 
Clements,  Island  of  Jersey.  The  cows 
were  Victoria  411,  Pride  of  Windsor 
483,  Amelia  484,  and  Juliet  485,  all  bred 
by  the  Queen,  and  Alice  488,  Hebe  489, 
Berthe  490,  Bonnie  491,  Lisette  492, 
Ophelia  493,  Pauline  494,  Lydie  495, 
Portia  496,  Fancy  1318  and  Beauty  1319. 
In  1871  Mr.  Andrew  Allan,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  imported  Taffy  5523,  and  she  and 
Topsy  of  St.  Lambert  (imported  in  her 
dam  Taffy)  were  added  to  the  Stephens 
herd.  Later  on  Stoke  Pogis  3d  2238 
was  purchased  from  his  breeder,  Peter 
Leclair,  of  Winooski,  Vt.,  and  added  to 
the  herd.  The  above  comprise  all  of 
the  original  St.  Lambert  herd  of  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  a  technically  pure  St.  Lambert 
must  trace  to  some  of  these  animals, 
and  to  no  others. 

Some  people  think  that  any  “Rioter” 
animal  is  a  “St.  Lambert,”  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  For  example,  Stoke  Pogis 
5th  was  a  full  brother  to  Stoke  Pogis  3d, 
yet  Stoke  Pogis  3d  was  a  St.  Lambert 
and  Stoke  Pogis  5th  was  not,  and  an 
animal  carrying  his  blood  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  pure  St.  Lambert. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


The  discriminaUng  'informer  Keeps  a  supply  of 

SLOANS  LINIMENT 

For  spavin,  curb,  splinh  sweeny,  capped  hock,  founder,  sfrained 
fendons,  wind  puffs  and  all  lameness  in  horses- 
For  thrush,  foof  rof  and  garget  on  cattle  and  sheep  - 
For  hog  distemper,  hog  cholera,  thumps  and  scours  in  hogs- 
For  diarrhoea, canker  and  roup  in  poultry - 

AT  ALL  DEALERS  -  — ’  —  PRICE  25  c.  50 4.  £  $1.00 

Sfrfid  for  free  book  on  Horses.  Cattle,  Hogs  ond  Poulhry  —  -Address  Dr  Earl  5. Sloan.  Boshon,  Mass. 


DR  .WEAR  E/S 

HEAVE  REMEDY 

That  heaves  can  be  cured  has  been 
proven  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
Dr.  Weare’s  Heave  Remedy  has  been 
used  according  to  directions  and  the 
horse  has  been  restored  to  health. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  long  standing 
where  the  horse  has  been  practically 
worthless  are  recorded  as  almost  cured. 

5-pound  package  Dr.  Weare’s  Heave 
Remedy  sent  prepaid  anywhere,  $2. 
Enough  to  cure  any  ordinary  case. 

GEO.  G,  MULLINER  &  CO.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOKOUGHPIN,  butv 


pj}  sorbine 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  #2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  Jit.,  for  mankind, 
#1.00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments, Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Fain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Siirln  field  Mass 


c.  T 

c 

>  „ 

— a; 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

<  ■r  ~  y 

SILOS 


Finest  workmanship  and 
m  aterial 

Strong,  rigid  and  durable 
Simplest  and  most 
practical 
Fully  Guaranteed 
Liberal  discount  on 
EARLY  Orders — write 
NOW  for  Special  Offer 


220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CURE  hSrsc 
"Biff  WORKS 


No  need  for  him  to  be  idle.  We  guarantee  the 
cure  of  Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
while  tho  horse  works  or  money  refunded. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

for  Bruises,  Cuts,  Rope  Burns,  Mud  Scalds,  Scratches, 

Grease  Heel  or  any 
wound  on  horses  or 
cattle.  Excellent  for 
Mange  and  Sore  Teats. 
At  all  Dealers.  Sample 
—v-  Blckmore’s  Horse  Book, 
e,gi  ving  important  facts  that 
I  every  farmer  should  know. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine  


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 

make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHEAPEST  mllk-produclng 
ration ;  and  the  BEST,  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  IlOl'SE  your  corn.  A  Harder 
SUo  will  PRESERVE  It.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  DCRABLK,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  BEST  silos. 

HARPER  MFO.  COMPANY, 

Box  11  Cobles  kill.  New  York. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erl©  8t.,  Llncsville,  Pa.,  U.8.A, 

You  Must  Know 

More  About  SHOS 

because  either  now  or  some  other  day  you  will  decide  I 
to  adopt  this  greatest  of  all  money-making  farm  econ- 1 
omlzers.  Send  In  your  name  at  once  and  get  our  new,  I 
complete  Book  on  siloing  and  thoroughly  post  your- 
self  on  this  Interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  This  New  Booknotonly  I 
tells  you  how  and  why  tlie| 


silos 

THAT 

mmm 


SEVERANCE 

tank  a  SILO  co. 

,  LANS  INS  ,  HICHKJAN 


LANSING  SILO- 

Is  the  oneSlloforevery  farmer  I 
hut  how  to  put  up  a  silo,  how  I 
to  lay  a  foundation;  kind  of  I 
lumber  to  use.  Shows  pictures  | 
of  silo- farms  and  letters  from  I 
successful  Silolsts.  Name  on  I 
a  postal  gets  this  Free  Book.  | 
THE  SEVERANCE  TANK 
&  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Lansing,  Mloh. 


fro  BUY  .A 


IF  you  do  not  have  to  bor¬ 
row,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  any  event  have  a 
spreader  of  your  own  this 
year.  The  increase  in  the  first  crop 
through  the  use  of  your  spreader  will 
more  than  pay  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  cut  down  the  labor  of  ma¬ 
nure  spreading.  It  will  make  the  work 
agreeable.  There  will  be  no  waste  of 
manure.  You  will  have  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  future  crops. 

A 

manure 
spreader 
should 
be  con¬ 
sidered 
as  a  per- 
manent 
invest- 
ment.not 
as  a  run¬ 
ning  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e. 

For  the  only  way  you  can  get  all  the  value 
out  of  the  farm  manure  every  year  is  to 
use  a  spreader.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  results  produced  by 
hand  spreading  and  machine  spreading. 
The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 
The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron 
Spreader 

The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  any  one  of  these  right 
working,  durable  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  not  built  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy,  but  they  have  all  the 
strength  required  by  such  machines. 
The  draft  is  as  light  as  possible  in  any 
spreader. 

The  machines  differ  in  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  but  all  have  good  strong  broad 
tired  wheels,  simple  and  strong  driving 

parts, are 
easily 
and  con¬ 
veniently 
control¬ 
led,  and 
do  first- 
class 
work  with 
any  kind 
of  m  a- 
nure. 

Any 

I.  H.  C.  local  agent  will  supply  cata¬ 
logs  and  explain  the  distinguishing 
features  of  each  machine,  or  show  you 
a  machine  at  work  so  that  you  can 
choose  wisely. 

If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  the 
Home  Office  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


1908. 
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KEEPING  CANNED  MILK. 

Is  there  any  way  to  can  or  preserve 
cow's  milk  just  lor  family  use  for  a  month 
or  two  while  cow  is  dry?  K.  v.  n. 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga. 

The  latest  methods  of  keeping  milk 
that  have  come  to  my  notice  have  been 
evolved  from  experiments  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, _  at 
Amherst,  and  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Geneva,  both  of  which  require  extra 
equipment  and  painstaking  work  to  ac¬ 
complish  satisfactory  results.  At  Am¬ 
herst,  the  milk  is  put  up  in  bottles  and 
will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  three  weeks 
or  more.  No  preservatives  are  used  in 
the  milk  and  it  is  not  Pasteurized.  Strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  milk  and  its  freedom  from  germs, 
this  being  the  principle  upon  which  its 
keeping  qualities  is  based.  No  milk  is 
used  from  fresh  cows  or  from  those 
which  are  nearly  dry,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  milk  produced  between  these 
two  extremes  will  keep  sweet  much 
longer  than  at  other  times.  Of  course 
the  cows  are  given  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  food  and  pure  water  to 
drink.  The  stable  is  of  modern  con¬ 
struction  and  is  kept  clean  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated.  The  cows  are  carefully  groomed 
and  washed  before  milking  and  covered 
with  a  white  blanket.  A  throat  chain 
keeps  the  cows  from  lying  down  be¬ 
fore  being  milked.  The  milkers  wear 
white  suits  and  white  gloves,  according 
to  Mr.  Forristall,  the  superintendent. 
The  white  gloves  are  to  collect  any  par¬ 
ticles  which  friction  might  loosen  from 
the  udder.  All  utensils  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  milk  are  sterilized  be¬ 
fore  using.  The  milk  is  strained 
through  gauze  into  the  pail  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  The  first  milk  from  each 
teat  is  rejected  as  it  contains  an  excess 
of  bacteria.  As  soon  as  the  milking  is 
finished  the  milk  is  carried  into  the 
dairy  house  where  it  is  poured  into 
sterile  bottles  standing  in  ice  water. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is  out  the 
bottles  are  closed  with  sterilized  paper 
caps  and  hermetically  sealed  with 
paraffin  wax.  The  bottles  are  then 
packed  in  crates  with  cracked  ice  and 
shipped  to  steamers  which  use  the  milk 
on  long  ocean  voyages.  At  Geneva  the 
milk  is  carbonated  under  70  pounds 
pressure  and  put  up  in  beer  bottles.  It 
will  keep  in  this  way  for  several  months 
if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  carbonate  milk,  but  the 
proper  equipment  must  first  be  secured. 
This  consists  of  a  fountain,  gas  regula¬ 
tor,  iron  rocker  and  a  drum  of  liquid 
carbonic  gas  together  with  clamps  and 
hose,  the  whole  outfit  costing  about  $50. 
It  then  costs  about  two  cents  a  gallon  to 
carbonate  the  milk  besides  the  labor  of 
bottling.  The  most  serious  objection  to 
this  method  is  the  first  cost  of  the 
machines,  but  this  is  a  small  item  com¬ 
pared  with  the  convenience  of  having 
a  supply  of  pure  milk  on  hand  at  all 
times,  and  it  could  be  made  the  source 
of  considerable  income  by  selling  car¬ 
bonated  milk  to  neighbors. 

_ C.  S.  GREENE. 

DRYING  OFF  COW. 

Could  any  of  your  experienced  dairymen 
readers  tell  me  how  to  dry  up  a  Jersey  cow 
that  “comes  in”  in  about  three  weeks? 
Have  fed  her  hay  only  since  January  1,  but 
milked  three  quarts  this  morning  after 
omitting  three  milkings.  w.  E.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  been  successful  in  dry¬ 
ing  off  a  very  heavy  milker  within 
three  weeks  of  coming  in.  A  cow 
should  go  dry  from  four  to  six  weeks 
at  least.  If  your  cow  gives  so  much 
milk  that  her  udder  will  become  hard  by 
discontinuing  milking,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  milk  her  once  a  day  until 
she  comes  in.  Do  not  try  to  dry  her 
off  at  this  time  by  keeping  her  on  very 
short  rations,  as  her  future  productive¬ 
ness  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
her  being  in  good  condition  at  the  time 
of  parturition.  *  C.  s.  G. 


The  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  said 
to  import  153,708  pounds  of  butter, 
124,500  pounds  of  renovated  butter  and 
76,000  pounds  of  oleo  each  year.  The 
figures  for  Birmingham  are  291,205 
pounds  of  butter,  278,000  pounds  of  re¬ 
novated  and  136,000  of  oleo.  For  Mo¬ 
bile  882,400  of  butter,  118,000  of  reno¬ 
vated  and  49,300  of  oleo.  In  addition 
the  three  cities  import  3,886,520  pounds 
of  cheese  and  64,715  cases  of  condensed 
milk.  This  suggests  opportunities  for 
Alabama  dairymen,  but  the  ratio  of 
1,329,313  pounds  of  butter  and  781,840 
•of  butter  substitutes  is  too  close  and 
may  explain  why  so  many  Southern 
Congressmen  always  favor  oleo  legis¬ 
lation. 


YOU’VE  SEEN 
A  CROWD 

in  a  doorway,  when  people  were  all  com¬ 
ing  out,  getting  along  easily,  everybody 
pleasant,  the  tide  moving  right  along  to¬ 
gether. 

You’ve  seen  the  same  sort  of  doorway 
when  the  outs  were  trying  to  get  in  and 
the  ins  were  trying  to  get  out— everybody 
confused,  uncomfortable,  cross,  and  no  progress. 

The  first  doorway  represents  the  Tubular  bowl  bottom — the  milk  flowing  from  the  supply  tube,  in  a  smooth  cur¬ 
rent,  directly  [.into  the  separation  process,  rising  smoothly  through  the  bowl,  all  going  the  same  way  to  the  discharge 
pipes. 

The  second  doorway  represents  the  milk  at  the  bottom  of  a  top-feed  “bucket-bowl ’’separator — at  the  bottom  of 
all  “bucket-bowl”separators.  The  supply  of  milk  coming  down  from  the  top  has  to  stop,  reverse  its  current  from  down 
to  up,  and  start  into  the  separation  process  in  conflict  with  what  was  previously  in  the  bowl. 


The 

TUBULAR 


WORKS  WITH  ITSELF 

By  Reason  of  Bottom  Feed 
The  Milk  Entering  a  Tubular 
Bowl  Has  Unobstructed  Passage. 


Working  AGAINST 
Themselves 

Is  What  All  “Bucket  Bowl’7 
Separators  Are  Doing, 
Through  Top  Feed  of  Milk 
into  the  Bowl  —  Inflowing 
Milk  Meets  Ostruction  at 
Bowl  Bottom  and  Its  Flow 
Must  Be  Reversed. 


THE  TUBULAR  WORKS  SMOOTHLY 

The  milk  current  starts  upward  without  interruption,  separation  begins  instantly  and  is  uninterrupted  in  anyway 
Within  the  bowl,  and  the  cream  is  discharged  smooth  and  unfrothed.  The  milk  supply  works  WITH  the  Tubular. 

In  “bucket  bowls’’  the  milk  stops  and  starts,  is  somewhat  frothed  before  separation  begins,  is  further  chopped 
and  churned,  by  plates,  discs,  cones,  wings  and  other  bowl  contents  and  can  neither  be  well  separated  nor  smooth. 
The  top  supply  WORKS  AGAINST  the  “bucket  bowl.’’ 

This  is  one  of  the  “reasons  why”  the  Tubular  skimming  is  cleaner  than  other  separators  will  do,  and  far  easier 
turning  and  the  splendid  butter  that  comes  from  unchurned,  unwhipped,  frothless,  velvety  cream. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153  a  new  edition  since  January  1st,  which  tells  the  scientific  and  mechanical  reasons 
for  Tubular  Superiority. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 


Toronto,  Can. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chicago,  111. 

i ^ssssaam 


Our  Special  Hard— Stiff— 

Springy— LIVE  Steel 


The  development  of  American  Fence.  The  years  of  experimenting.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have  invested  in  perfecting  machinery 
and  pioducing  the  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fence  what  it  is  today. 


,  That  ,s  a  1 

long  story.  1 

What  vitally  interests  ' 

s-S-  ■  you  is  the  result  of  this 

great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
What  you  want  to  know  is  that: — 
We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
_*■-  special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 
- fence  making.  By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 


to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  ne 
^.--^'absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  ste< 
•  is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly 

spliced.  It  is  live  steel — not  dead  steel.  So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fencei 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and— 

Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

^Dealers  everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  the  different 
— test — compare — and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denve^^^^H^^^^ 

San  Francisco 
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A  PATENT  FOR  “  CHURNLESS  ”  BUTTER. 

Readers  are  sending  us  copies  of  an 
advertisement  printed  in  various  papers 
offering  a  new  process  of  making  butter 
in  one  minute  without  any  churn.  The 
new  process,  with  a  combination  of 
periodicals,  is  offered  for  $5.  We  are 
asked  to  tell  what  the  process  is,  and 
whether  it  has  any  merit.  At  the  pat¬ 
ent  office  we  have  found  the  following, 
which  is  quite  likely  the  process  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  advertisement : 

Process  for  Making  Butter. 

Sal  lie  Boykin,  of  Gadsden,  Tennessee. 

No.  796,892.  Patented  Aug.  8,  1905. 

Th  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Sallie  Boykin,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
Gadsden,  in  the  County  of  Crockett  and 
State  of  Tennessee.,  have  invented  certain 
now  and  useful  Improvements  in  Processes 
for  Making  Butter;  and  I  do  declare  the 
following  to  he  a  full,  clear  and  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  invention,  such  as  will 
enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it 
appertains  to  make  and  use  the  same. 

My  invention  is  a  process  of  making  a 
superior  quality  of  butter  directly  from  the 
fresh  cream  without  the  necessity  of  churn¬ 
ing  the  same,  as  hereinafter  described  and 
claimed. 

In  carrying  out  my  process  I  take 
freshly  drawn  sweet  milk,  strain  it  into 
shallow  vessels,  and  set  the  vessels  aside  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  cool  the  milk 
and  cause  the  cream  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Then  without  disturbing  the  cream  the  ves¬ 
sels  containing  the  milk  and  cre.am  are 
placed  on  a  stove  or  otherwise  heated  until 
the  cream  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  vessels  are  then  set  aside  and  cooled, 
and  when  the  milk  has  become  thoroughly 
cooled,  which  cooling  may  be  accelerated 
by  placing  saturated  cloths  over  the  vessels 
and  setting  them  in  a  current  of  cool  air, 
the  cream  will  be  found  to  have  formed 
a  thick  crust  on  top  of  the  milk  and  to 
contain  every  particle  of  the  fatty  matter 
which  was  in  the  milk.  Any  means  may 
be  employed  for  cooling  the  milk  after  it 
has  been  heated,  and  I  do  not  limit  myself 
in  this  particular.  Having  thus  cooled'  the 
milk  and  caused  the  cream  to  form  thereon, 

I  remove  the  thickened  cream  and  place 
the  same  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  to  every 
pint  of  cream  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  white 
granulated  sugar  if  the  weather  be  cool  and 
one  teaspoonful  if  the  weather  be  warm. 
The  cream,  with  t lie  sugar  therein,  is  then 
gently  stirred  to  cause  the  sugar  to  be 
quickly  distributed  in  the  cream,  and  the 
latter  is  then  set  aside  in  a  suitable  place 
where  the  atmosphere  is  from  62  degrees 
to  70  degrees  until  fermentation  ensues, 
which  will  be  usually  in  about  an  hour.  If 
it  be  desired  to  cause  the  cream  to  fer¬ 
ment  in  a  shorter  time  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  adding  about  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vinegar  to  each  pint  of  cream.  When 
the  cream  has  reached  the  right  stage  for 
making  the  butter,  it  will  be  thick  and  will 
present  a  “puffy”  appeparance.  The  cream 
is  then  “worked”  with  a  butter  paddle  to 
solidify  the  same,  which  operation  usually 
takes  only  about  a  minute.  Salt  is  then 
added,  and  the  butter  is  finally  washed.  If 
the  washing  takes  out  too  much  of  the  salt, 
the  butter  may  be  resalted  after  washing  to 
suit  the  taste.  The  salting  and  washing  of 
the  butter  take  every  particle  of  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  therefrom,  leaving  the  product 
fresh,  pure,  and  sweet  butter  which  is  firm 
m  texture  and  of  a  rich  golden  color. 

It  will  be  understood  that  m.v  improved 
process  is  adapted  for  speedily  producing  en¬ 
tirely  sweet  butter  from  fresh  milk,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  sour  cream  in  making  butter, 
and  also  entirely  avoiding  the  usual  opera¬ 
tion  of  churning  the  butter  which  is  both 
laborious  and  expensive. 

My  improved  process  may  be  carried  out 
in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  improved  process 
when  the  cream  has  arrived  at  the  right 
stage  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  butter 
therefrom  in  from  one-quarter  of  a  minute 
to  a  minute. 

Haying  thus  described  my  invention,  what 
I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
Letters  Patent,  is : 

1.  The  herein-described  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  butter  consisting  in  permitting  cream  to 
rise  to  the  surface  ol’  milk,  heating  the  milk 
and  cream  to  the  boiling  point,  cooling  the 
same,  removing  the  cream  from  the  milk, 
“using  the  cream  to  ferment,  and  finally 
solidifying  the  same. 

2  The  herein-described  process  of  making 
putter,  consisting  in  permitting  cream  to 
form  on  the  surface  of  milk,  heating  the 
milk  and  cream  to  the  boiling-point,  cooling 
the  same,  removing  the  cream  from  the 
milk,  causing  the  cream  to  ferment,  working 
the  butter  to  solidify  it,  and  salting  and 
washing  the  butter. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  in  presence  of  two  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses. 

(Signed)  Sallie  Boykin 
The  process  seems  to  be  making  what 
is  known  as  Devonshire  cream  and  stir¬ 
ring  it  into  butter.  This  Devonshire 
cream  is  nothing  new.  On  page  166  of 
Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry 
we  find  the  following: 

Devonshire  Cream. 

The  dairy  house  is  of  stone,  usually  in 
connection  with  the  dwelling,  stone  floors 
and  stone  benches  for  the  milk  to  set  upon, 
and  all  well  ventilated,  and  scrupulously 
neat  and  clean.  The  milk  is  strained  in 
large,  deep  pans,  and  put  in  the  dairv  house, 
where  it  stands  eight  to  10  hours,  when  the 
pans  are  taken  out  and  the  milk  scalded, 
by  placing  the  pans  holding  it  in  an  iron 
skillet  filled  with  water  and  set  upon  the 
range.  At  the  bottom  of  the  skillet  there  is 
a  grate  on  which  the  nan  of  milk  rests,  so 
as  to  keep  it  from  the  bottom  and  from 
burning.  The  milk  is  slowly  heated  to  near 
the  boiling  point,  or  until  the  steam  begins 
to  show  a  distinctly  marked  circle  or  crinkle 
around  the  outer  edges.  When  the  first 


bubble  arises  on  the  surface  of  the  cream, 
it  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
lire.  Some  experince  is  necessary  in  apply 
ing  the  beat,  to  have  it  just  right,  other 
wise  the  cream  is  spoiled.  When  properly 
scalded  the  milk  is  removed  to  the  dairy 
where  it  stands  from  12  to  24  hours,  ac 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
when  the  cream  is  removed  and  is  in  a  thick 
compact  mass,  an  inch  or  more  thick  and 
quite  different  from  our  ordinary  cream.  It 
is  then  divided  with  a  knife  into  squares 
of  convenient  size  and  removed  with  a 
skimmer.  It  is  more  solid  than  cream  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  way  and  has  a  peculiarly 
sweet  and  pleasant  taste.  It  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  and  is  largely  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  sugar,  upon  pastry,  puddings  or 
fresh  fruit,  and  especially  upon  the  famous 
gooseberry  pie.  it  makes  an  extensive 
article  of  commerce,  and  is  really  a  delicious 
article  of  food.  I  do  not  know  as  this 
cream  has  ever  been  manufactured  in  this 
country,  but  it  certainly  deserves  to  be 
introduced,  and  perhaps  would  prove  profit¬ 
able. 


A  WORD  FOR  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

I  have  been  breeding  Ayrshires  for 
the  past  six  years.  My  experience  has 
been  principally  with  grades,  although 
I  have  a  few  registered  animals.  After 
considering  the  various  breeds  care¬ 
fully  I  concluded  that  Ayrshires  came 
nearest  what  I  wanted,  and  I  have  not 
been  disappointed.  They  seem  better 
adapted  to  our  steep  rough  pastures  than 
larger  animals,  and  stand  poor  care  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  of  the  smaller  breeds. 
'1  hey  have  the  name  of  being  “rustlers” 
where  pastures  are  scarce,  but  respond 
readily  to  better  conditions.  I  keep  a 
registered  bull  at  the  head  of  the  herd, 
and  raise  the  best  heifer  calves.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  fully  25  per  cent 
since  introducing  the  Ayrshire  blood. 
We  have  two-year-olds  with  their  first 
calf  giving  32  pounds  milk  per  day,  and 
three  and  four-year-olds  giving  35  to  40 
pounds.  The  average  for  the  29  cows 
now  milking  is  25  pounds  to-day.  The 
cows  began  to  freshen  in  August,  1907, 
and  have  kept  coming  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  not  all  Ayrshires,  but 
the  Ayrshires  are  among  the  best.  They 
are  receiving  only  ordinary  care  that 
any  farmer  can  give.  In  selecting  the 
bull  we  have  been  particular  that  his 
dam  had  long  teats  and  milked  easily, 
and  we  have  a  herd  that  for  nice  milkers 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat.  There  are 
other  points  of  excellence;  the  milk  is 
exceedingly  sweet  and  palatable;  the 
coat  is  sleek  and  glossy.  I  think  who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  improve  his  herd  and 
tries  Ayrshires  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  w.  southard. 


“Is  your  husband  averse  to  taking  the 
initiative  in  any  energetic  action?”  “No, 
sir,  he  ain’t  nothin’  o’  the  kind.  He’s 
just  plain  down  lazy.’” — Baltimore 
American. 

Philanthropic  Lady:  “You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  be  making 
fun  of  a  smaller  boy  because  he  cries 
when  the  doctor  hurts  him.  Did  you 
never  have  your  feelings  lacerated?” 
Smart  Boy:  “Yes,  mum,  but  it  didn’t 
took.” — Baltimore  American. 

What  Do  You 


Think  of  This? 


During  the  past  year  15  farmers  of  Mesa 
County,  Colo.,  have  asked  for  our  catalog  about 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

and  tha 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Up  to  date  14  of  them  have  purchased  either  a 
wagon  or  a  set  of  wheels. 

Does  that  mean  anything? 

It  proves  that  we  have  a  reasonable  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  say  that  the  Electric  wide-tired,  steel 


Electric 


wheels  will  save  you  more  labor  and  make  you 
more  money  in  a  year  than  any  other  thing  you 
could  put  upon  the  farm.  Several  hundred  thous¬ 
and  farmers  who  have  tried  them  say  the  same 
thing.  By  every  test  they  prove 
to  be  the  best.  The  spokes  are 
united  with  hub  solid,  can’t  work 
loose.  Your  money  back  if  they 
do.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  it.  Send  for  our  book;  ‘ 
read  what  others  Bay  and  use  your / 
own  judgment.  Our  catalogue  isf 
sent  free  for  the  asking.  ‘ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

,  Box  88 

Quincy,  Illinois. 


NEW  SMALLER  SIZE 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS, 

FOR  FAMILY  USE 


The  new  1908  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are 
made  in  ten  different  styles  and  capacities.  There  is  the  proper 
size  machine  to  be  had  for  every  dairy,  from  that  of  one  cow 
to  one  hundred  or  more.  In  this  connection  special  attention 
is  called  to  the  new  smaller  size  De  Laval  machines,  which 
are  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  have  been  designed  for 
small  family  use  where  the  milk  of  one  or  two  cows  only  is  to 
be  separated,  and  also  for  hotel,  restaurant  and  city  home  use, 
where  purchased  milk  may  he  creamed  or  clarified  to  advan¬ 
tage.  These  little  machines  do  just  as  good  work  as  the  larger 
ones  and  will  save  their  cost  in  less  than  a  year.  The  prices 
are,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  sizes  of  these  smaller 
machines,  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  and  removing 
all  possible  objections  to  the  purchase  of  a  first  class  separator 
on  account  of  the  cost.  A  postal  card  will  bring  our  handsome 
new  catalog  describing  and  illustrating  these  latest  additions 
to  the  De  Laval  family.  Write  today,  for  every  day  you  are 
without  a  separator  you  suffer  an  actual  money  loss,  even  if 
you  own  hut  one  cow.  At  least  let  us  show  you  the  many 
important  De  Laval  improvements  that  have  been  made.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  buy  and  you  maj’  learn  something  to  your 
advantage. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


«  3  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

ON  HIGH  GRADE  VEHICLES 

SEND  TODAY  for  our  FREE 
VEHICLE  CATALOQUE,  a 
handsome  book  printed  in 
colors  and  explaining  our  low 
prices,  three-year  guarantee 
and  free  trial  offers  on  road 
wagons,  runabouts,  top  bug¬ 
gies.  surreys,  spring  wagons, 
road  carts,  pony  rigs  and  har¬ 
ness;  also  our  wonderful 
arrangements  for  QUICK 
DELIVERY,  SMALL  FREIGHT 
CHARGES  and  a  buggy  built  spe¬ 
cial  for  your  roads  and  climate. 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM 

OUR  WAREHOUSE  IN  YOUR  STATE. 

a  Farm1  Wag-  FARM  WAGONS*^,  831 -IS 

on,  delivery  or  ».  _ %  r»  ana 

business  wag-  **‘-™*Bl 
on,  farm  truck 
or  log  truck, 
send  for  our 
free  Wagon 
Catalogue 
which  explains 
our  long  time 
guarantee,  our 
LOW  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


The  narrowest 
1  spreader,  yet  spreads  1 
widest.  The  circu-  , 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 

Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  and  gates.  But  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  circular  beater  spreads  to  th.  slde>  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  Illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  is 
narrow  enough  for  wagon  tracks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any  other  spreader. 
Fewer  trips  to  a  Held  with  a  FEARLESS— no 
driving  over  manure  already  spread— even 
distribution — simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  In  Free  Booklet.  Write 
for  It.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  xnaKes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowa 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


Allow  the  door  to  cling  close  to  the  wall.and 
yet  it  will  be  able  to  pass  any  uneven  wall 
surface.  Double  straps  prevent  all  binding 
on  track.  Made  of  unbreakable  Malleable 
Iron  with  roller  bearings  of  chilled  steel. 
Prices  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Also  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks, 
felings.  Forks,  Stackers,  Rickers  and  the 
famous  labor  saving  Louden  Litter  Car¬ 
riers.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
601  Broadway  Fairfield,  Iowa 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Rafser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
tlOO  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 

_  and  pans  to  handle. 

60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  tor 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  P» 
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A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED  7 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  be  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  yon.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  Ig. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


WEEKS 


Wagon,  Stock, Hay, Grain, 
Coal  and  Cotton  —  GOOD 
SCALES:  none  better.  No 
weights  that  can  be  lost  or 
stolen.  Booklet  giving  valuable 
information  sent  for  tne  asking 
SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  FREE  BOOK  “EASY  DIGGING” 

today  and  learn  about  tho  wonderful  fait-diegine  Iwan 
Post  Auger  that  bores  right  into  the  hardest  clay  or 
gumbo.  Work*  equally  well  in  dry  or  wet  soil.  Easiest 
Anger  to  unload.  Saves  cost  in  two/ 
days.  Makes  post  setting  a  snap. 

THE  IWAN  AUGER  __ 

is  inado  on  the  only  successful,  scientific  principle.  Hat  ' 
sharp  doable  blades  of  hardest  steel.  Digs  twice  as  fast  I 
as  any  other  Auger.  Money  back  if  it  doesn’t  “make 
good.”  Write  tills  very  day  for  “Easy  Digging”  to 

IWAN  BROS.,  Dept.  e,  STREATOR,  ILLJ 


The  Best  Book  Ever  Written  on 

Incubators 


A  man  who  has  devoted  26  years  to 
perfecting  incubators  has  written  a  book. 
It  tells  all  that  he  learned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests  with  different  incubators 
in  his  hatchery.  It  tells  in  a  fascinating 
way  iust  the  facts  you  should  know  be¬ 
fore  buying.  We  send  the  book  free  be¬ 
cause  the  man  who  writes  it  is  the  man 
who  has  made  the  Racine  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  He  shows  them  as  they 
are  today,  and  tells  why  you  should  have 
one.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without 
wanting  this  man’s  machine.  Write  for 
it  today.  We  Par  the  Freight. 

R&cine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87.  Racine,  WU. 

Warehouses  at  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul. 


CES 


chicks. 
Illustrated 


book, 


GET  MY  LOW 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator. 

I  manufacture  In  largequan titles 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

TUFA!  Hot-Air  and 
lHLfilL  Hot- Water 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch  more  chicks  and  stronger 
Bend  for  my  big  free  handsomely 

“Poultry  for  Profit.” 

J,  W.  MILLER  COMPANY.  Box  97,  FREEPORT.  ILL, 

Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infalllbleguide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

insuressoundhorses.  Curessplint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  *100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

SO  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  givt 
only  temforary  relief,  if  any. 

Direct  to  you  at  Factory  Prices 

’Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get 
our  Big  1908  Catalogue.  We  ship  direct  from 
/  our  factory  to  you,  saving  to  J4. 1 
Every  vehicle  sold  on  30  days’  free  trial, $37-50 

| J  years’ guarantee.  Write  for  cata- _  UP 

logue  today.  It’s  free.  If 
shows  150  styles. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

426-446  t  8U1  St.  Cincinnati.  0. 


Si'SI 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  fet'd. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
Nopmnping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should^  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 

h  as  the  Upright, 
e  feed  while  press- 

_  .  _  „  - - - , - men  on  the  mow, 

not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  *■  Dwight,  Ills. 


CHICKS,  POTATOES  AND  WITCH  GRASS. 

Having  seen  many  inquiries  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  extermin¬ 
ate  witch  t  grass  I  thought  some  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.’  readers  might  be  interested  in 
the  following  description  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  I  tried  last  year  on  one-sixth 
acre  of  light  witch  grass  sod.  The  land 
— a  sandy  loam — was  plowed  April  26, 
moderately  deep,  and  well  worked  over 
with  disk  harrow,  then  furrowed  north 
and  south,  three  feet  apart.  This  land 
was  planted  to  Mortgage  Lifter  pota¬ 
toes  May  15;  a  few  Early  Ohio  were 
put  in  also.  I  used  litter  from  hen¬ 
houses,  one-half  shovel  per  hill,  well 
mixed  with  soil  in  bottom  of  furrow, 
then  seed  dropped  and  furrow  filled 
level.  When  litter  was  all  used  I  planted 
on  hen  manure  same  way,  except  I  only 
used  one-half  as  much.  The  litter  was 
maple  leaves  and  cut  cornstalks  that 
had  been  scratched  over  all  Winter.  I 
fenced  this  land  with  wire  netting,  and 
puts  coops  containing  about  50  April- 
hatched  chicks  at  south  end.  Potatoes’ 
were  cultivated  June  11,  twice  in  a 
row,  then  hoed  with  a  potato  hook,  and 
all  grass  in  and  between  hills  taken  out, 
then  ground  between  rows  gone  over 
with  a  fork,  and  all  roots  raked  out  and 
removed  from  field.  The  chicks  were 
much  in  evidence  during  the  hoeing  and 
grubs  and  potato  bugs  fared  hard.  When 
tender  shoots  of  grass  appeared  after 
this  hoeing  the  chicks  began  eating  them, 
and  when  the  second  hoeing  was  given, 
July  2,  there  was  very  little  grass  in  the 
field.  On  south  half  of  field — next  the 
coops — no  bugs  were  found  until  late  in 
Summer,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
hand-pick  them  twice.  This  was  caused 
by  vines  becoming  so  high  that  chicks 
could  not  reach  bugs.  On  north  half 
“Bug  Death”  was  used  twice,  and  hand¬ 
picked  three  times.  The  chicks  also 
took  care  of  the  flea  beetles,  seeming 
to  prefer  them  to  the  large  beetles  when 
they  could  be  had.  This  field  was  a 
handsome  sight  when  in  blossom.  The 
vines  stoood  as  high  as  my  hips  over 
the  entire  piece.  From  this  field  I  dug 
2l/2  bushels  No.  1  Early  Ohio,  l/2  bushel 
No.  2,  bushels  No.  1  Mortgage 

Lifter,  3p2  bushels  No.  2  or  small,  a 
total  of  39  bushels.  Potatoes  were  fair 
size  and  smooth,  might  have  been  larger 
if  some  fertilizing  agent  containing 
potash  had  been  used  in  addition  to 
the  hen  manure.  I  found  only  two  or 
three  roots  of  grass  when  digging  crop, 
and  consider  the  field  cleared  of  it.  I 
shall  try  the  same  thing  this  year  on  a 
piece  of  heavier  sod.  The  chicks  did 
some  damage  by  scratching,  but  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  good  work  done  in 
keeping  down  grass  and  bugs.  The 
chicks  were  hopper  fed,  and  grew  finely. 
I  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  is  possible 
to  raise  two  crops  at  once — vegetables 
and  chickens,  and  each  crop  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  other.  l.  h.  phinney. 

Massachusetts. 


FACTS  ABOUT  SQUAB  RAISING. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  squabs  for  market, 
I  would  like  their  experience.  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  pair  of 
breeding  Homers  a  year?  What  grains 
are  fed?  How  many  pairs  of  squabs 
per  year  can  one  reasonably  expect  from 
a  mature  pair  of  Homers?  What  is  the 
average  weight  of  squabs  at  four  weeks? 
Dealers  in  Homer  breeders  claim  there 
are  not  enough  squabs  produced  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  Is  the  above  true?  Is 
the  demand  for  squabs  in  New  York 
City  greater  than  the  supply?  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  nest  bowls?  About  how 
many  pairs  of  breeders  would  a  house 
12x12  feet  and  eight  feet  high  accommo¬ 
date?  c.  p.  j. 

Shongo,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Send  to  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  ( Storrs  P.  O.)  for 
a  bulletin.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
accurate  reports  from  those  who  have 
handled  squabs.  Our  information  is 
that  few  have  made  any  profit  in  the 
business. 


A  Colored  Roof 


is  always  attractive.  But  unless  the  color  is  per 
manent,  it  soon  becomes  an  eyesore.  In 


RUBEROID 


Trade  Mark  Registered  D.  S.  Patent  Offloe 


RED  ROOFING 


the  color  is  not  merely  a  surface  coat,  but  is  impreg¬ 
nated  in  the  material,  which  makes  it  absolutely  per¬ 
manent.  Ruberoid  wears  longer  than  any  other 
roofing.  Weather-proof  ;  fire-resisting. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

KSKgSjHSrap  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
t  Philadelphia,  Boston.  i 


KRESO-DIP 


AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

POTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  bow  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  tlemphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


The 

Song  of  | 
the  He  iv 

When  a  hen  is  contented 
she  sings.  When  she  sings 
she  is  ready  to  lay.  When  she 
lays  regularly  she  pays  a  profit, 
and  she  is  contented,  sings  and 
lays  her  daily  egg  almost  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  day  comes  round 
when  she  receives  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

every  morning.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.),  does  not  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  ration,  but 
contains  the  tonic  elements  which 
make  the  ration  available.  It  aids 
digestion,  makes  rich  red  blood 
and  contains  nitrates  to  cleanse 
the  system.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
also  a  germicide  and  largely  pre¬ 
vents  disease.  Endorsed  by  the 
poultry  authorities  of  the  country 
and 

SOLD  OH  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

A  penny’s  worth  a  day  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  thirty  hens. 


} 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
W  eat  and  South. 


II  lbs.  25c,  mull  or 
express,  40o 
5  lbs.,  6O0 
I  Si  lbs.,  l.*5 
85  lb.  pall,  *8.50 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  forty  -eight 
page  poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  St  CLARK.  Ashland.  Ohio. 
Instant  Lonse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


You’ll  Start  Raising 
Chickens  When  You 

Get  My  Price  —1  ■ 

Let  me  quote  you  my  1908  low  price  for 
a  Chatham  which  will  start  you  making 
extra  chicken  profits  when  you  read  my 
valuable  new  free  book. 

Chatham  Free  1908  Book 

Gives  you  the  benefit  of  my 
60  years’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  FREE— write  near¬ 
est  office  for  it  today. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co., 

163Wesson  Av.Detroit.Mich. 

1308W,llth  St,  Kans.City.Mo. 

82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  2,  Portland.  Ore, 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 


tionally  w  e 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.6  0om- 
bined 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


sioe.  Hill  am 
Drill  Seeder 
shown  here 
Is  the  mos 
o  o  m  p  1  e  1 1 
tool  made.  190 
catalog  free. 

BATEMAN  MFQ.CC 

Box  102G 

Grenloch,  N.  J 


This  230-Egg  Incubator 


■  We  Pay  the  Freight 

his  Is  a  special  proposition  on  our  No.  3  Breeder's 
avorite.  We  prepay  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mis- 
ssippl  River.  You  get  our  regular  818  incubator  of  best 
!2  value  in  the  xv _ a  vr  _ -a_  _ m. _ 


30  Days*  Free  Trial — guaranteed  every  way.  Automaiic 
control  of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches  assured. 
Money  backifnot  satisfied.  Cut  this  out — mail  with  •  13.;i0 
— we'llship  promptly.  Getthebest  at treight-paid bargain 
prices.  Free  catalog  of  incubators,  brooders,  poultry 
and  all  supplies.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks,"  10  cents.  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10  cents. 
Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  208,  Dos  Moines,  la. 


rSHELSOLDBLEMII 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


We  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
Supplies.  Write  today,  united  Incubator  &  Poultry 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St  .  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  am  a  patron  of  the  International  Milk 
Products  Company,  Cooperstown,  Otsego, 
County,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
company  to  name  on  or  about  March  20 
of  this  year  contract  prices  which  they  will 
pay  for  milk  delivered  to  their  various- 
stations  during  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August  and  September.  Will  you  advise 
as  to  their  standing  and  reliability? 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  _  is  a  corporation  organized  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $500,  - 
000,  of  which  $100,000  is  preferred  and 
the  balance  common  stock.  They  have 
taken  over  the  business  of  several 
creamery  companies  and  other  allied 
concerns  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  statements  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  company  are  so  complicated 
by  the  ratings  and  standing  of  these 
other  companies,  the  stock  of  which  it 
controls,  that  it  is  difficult  from  the 
statement  or  from  other  sources  to  get 
any  tangible  expression  of  the  real  net 
assets  of  the  company.  The  company, 
however,  seems  to  be  doing  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  far  as  heard  from  is  meet¬ 
ing  its  obligations.  It  has  apparently 
so  far  maintained  a  good  credit,  but  it 
•  seems  difficult  to  define  its  responsibility 
in  any  definite  way.  It  would  seem  on 
the  showing  that  producers  could  safely 
enter  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
milk  with  a  protecting  clause  that  bills 
be  met  promptly  in  30  days.  This  is  a 
comparatively  new  corporation  and 
seems  to  be  organized  on  lines  that 
promise  success,  but  the  interests  seem 
to  be  complicated,  and  while  it  is  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  or  trying  out  the  plan,  pro¬ 
ducers  should  take  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  to  protect  their  interests  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  prompt  and  regular  settlements. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Graphite  Company  adjoining  the 
Pennsylvania  Graphite  Company?  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  rich  and  in¬ 
fluential  men  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
advertised  by  Ostrander ;  also  lots  at 
Lincoln,  N.  J..  A  friend  has  $100  in  Na¬ 
tional  Graphite  Co.,  and  Ostrander,  437 
Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y..  offers  stock  in  either 
of  the  above  for  the  investment. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  c.  s. 

Ostrander’s  game  of  satisfying  his 
deluded  customers  by  trading  one 
worthless  stock  for  another  worthless 
stock  is  not  at  all  new.  It  is  an  old 
dodge  of  his  class  of  operators.  The 
rich  and  influential  men  who  lend  the 
use  of  their  names  to  Ostrander  schemes 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  We 
recently  looked  up  a  lot  at  Lincoln  sold 
by  Ostrander  for  $135,  but  no  one  at 
the  place  would  say  it  was  worth  $15, 
and  there  was  no  market  for  it  at  any 
price.  It  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  what  this  man  does  in  the  way  of 
changing  one  for  the  other.  His  $100 
is  lost  now  unless  he  can  bring  suit 
against  Ostrander  for  misrepresentation 
and  fraud,  and  recover  his  money  in 
that  way. 

I  enclose  a  bill  from  the  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  Bulletin,  Fayetteville,  New  York,  of 
which  I  would  like  your  opinion.  I  have 
not  subscribed  for  the  Bulletin  and  do  not 
know  how  they  got  my  name,  and  suppos¬ 
ing  it  was  being  sent  out  by  State  funds,  I 
had  thought  nothing  about  it.  Is  it 
straight  or  is  it  Dawleyism?  s.  p.  s. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  bill  referred  to  is  from  October 
1,  1900,  to  February  20,  1908,  and  the 
amount  $3.62.  There  is  some  interest¬ 
ing  history  back  of  this  paper.  As  this 
correspondent  rightly  thought,  the  paper 
was  first  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  Our  recollection  is  that  it  was 
so  distributed  for  two  years  by  Mr. 
Dawley.  We  have  not  made  a  complete 
examination  of  the  bills,  but  in  looking 
up  some  other  matters  recently  at  the 
State  Comptroller’s  office  we  found  the 
following  charges  against  the  State  by 
Mr.  Dawley  for  sending  out  the  bul¬ 
letins  : 

Feb.  18,  1S98 . $400 

March  1,  1898  .  300 

January  20,  1899  .  300 

April  2,  1899  . ’ _  300 

August  20,  1899  .  300 

This  makes  a  total  of  $1,600  paid  by 
the  State  for  the  publishing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  paper.  In  the  year 

1900,  however,  Mr.  Dawley  organized  a 
publishing  company,  and  sold  some  of 
the  stock  to  institute  workers,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  employees  and  others, 
and  he  put  the  Bulletin  into  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  personal  asset,  for  which  he 
took  $4,000  worth  of  the  stock  in  the 
company.  The  company,  however,  was 
not  a  success  and  failed.  We  believe 
Mr.  Dawley  got  possession  of  it  after 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


March  28, 


the  failure,  and  has  since  disposed  of 
part  or  whole  of  the  plant.  This  in¬ 
quirer  probably  got  the  paper  when  it 
was  distributed  at  State  expense,  and 
was  simply  billed  for  it  after  it  be¬ 
came  private  property  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  getting  a  paper  started  at 
State  expense.  It  usually  costs  money 
to  establish  a  publication,  and  if  it  is 
on  a  paying  basis  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  as  it  should  be,  the  hardest 
of  the  undertaking  is  then  over. 
But  few  publishers  are  in  a 
position  to  saddle  this  expense  on  the 
State,  and  in  this  Mr.  Dawley  has  had 
advantage  over  publishers  generally  who 
have  had  ambitions  to  become  publish¬ 
ers,  but  just  why  he  should  be  entitled 
to  the  $4,000  worth  of  stock  issued  for 
it  instead  of  the  State  does  not  appear 
from  any  records  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  The  attention  of  Governor  Hughes 
has  been  called  to  this  transaction 
among  some  others  of  an  official  char¬ 
acter.  An  investigation  was  promised, 
but  results  have  not  yet  been  made  pub 
lie.  Under  all  the  circumstances  we  do 
not  consider  the  bill  referred  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one,  though  the  new  publisher 
probably  bought  the  account  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  asset  and  presented  it  in  good 
faith. 

I  shipped  December  16,  1907,  eight  one- 
bushel  kegs  of  Lady  apples  to  G.  Furman  & 
Co.,  corner  West  and  Gansevoort  Sts.,  and 
sent  freight  bill  the  same  day  in  a  letter. 

I  have  not  received  returns  nor  heard  a 
word  about  the  fruit.  The  fruit  was  very 
nice,  A  No.  1 :  it  was  shipped  by  freight. 
About  four  weeks  after  the  shipment  I 
sent  them  a  postal  asking  about  returns, 
and  about  two  weeks  later  I  sent  them  an¬ 
other  postal.  I  have  not  received  my  re¬ 
turns  for  the  fruit  yet,  nor  an  answer  or 
a  word  in  any  way.  I  have  shipped  them 
dressed  poultry  and  veals  in  a  small  way 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  always 
got  quick  returns.  I  consider  them  hon¬ 
est  but  I  think  there  is  something  wrong 
some  way.  f.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  to  G.  Furman  &  Co.  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  shipment,  and  received  a 
reply  simply  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
they  had  sent  the  shipper.  Here  it  is : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  we  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  No. 
409  Pearl  Street,  City.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  you  have  communicated  with 
the  above  named.  Had  you  shipped  your 
Lady  apples  at  the  proper  time,  which 
would  have  been  about  December  1.  we  could 
have  sold  them  at  a  good  price :  but.  as  it 
is,  we  received  them  here  December  24, 
the  day  before  Christmas :  there  was  no 
market  for  them  then  and  there  has  not 
been  any  since,  and  we  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  you  would  pay  the  freight  and  send 
and  get  them.  We  also  would  thank  you 
very  much  if  you  would  communicate  di¬ 
rect  with  us  concerning  any  business  in  the 
future.  Yours  respectfully, 

G.  FURMAN  &  CO. 

That  strikes  us  like  a  piece  of  cool 
impudence.  They  received  these  apples 
in  December,  and  neglected  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  receipt,  or  to  answer  two  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  shipper  about  them. 
Lady  apples  are  a  specialty,  and  if  the 
apples  are  good  and  in  good  condition 
there  is  a  market  for  them.  A  conscien¬ 
tious  concern  might  be  expected  to  turn 
such  a  shipment  over  to  some  house 
which  could  handle  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  shipper.  Furman  &  Co.  may  get 
some  satisfaction  out  of  their  caustic  let¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  hardly  intended  to  inspire 
confidence  or  trade. 

Kindly  say  whether  the  People’s  Cream 
Separator  is  a  separator  or  a  very  common 
device  for  raising  cream  by  surrounding  the 
milk  with  very  cold,  or  ice  water.  In  all 
the  thousands  of  words  in  the  circulars 
water  is  not  once  named,  so  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  wonderful  invention,  or  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  fake,  needing  to  be  noticed  under 
the  Publisher’s  Desk.  Very  sincerely  de¬ 
siring  light,  I  am,  b.  t.  p. 

New  Y’ork. 

This  is  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  fake 
that  we  have  shown  up  several  times. 
It  is  simply  a  tin  can  for  holding  milk, 
and  a  cheap  affair  at  that.  It  does  not 
have  the  merit  of  surrounding  the  milk 
with  ice  water,  which  would  hasten  the 
separation,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fake.  The  only  safe  way 
is  to  leave  it  alone. 

Appreciating  the  great  stand  you 
have  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
I  concluded  a  few  days  ago  when  in  the 
city  I  would  try  to  extend  your  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  10-weeks  proposition.  I  asked 
12  men  of  my  acquaintance  and  10  gave 
me  the  10  cents.  I  must  say  that  your 
firm  stand  in  the  Dawley  case  meets  not 
only  my  hearty  approval  but  of  all  your 
readers  in  my  section.  If  all  our  papers 
here  were  as  outspoken  and  fearless  as 
yours  in  exposing  and  condemning  wrong 
doing  not  only  by  individuals  but  by  offi¬ 
cials  our  country  would  hear  less  of  in¬ 
dictments  of  defaulters  in  our  courts.  I 
am  glad  that  your  fearless  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  “the  cows  fit  the  papers” 
and  compel  your  Governor  to  look  into  the 
matter.  Every  official  to  have  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ought  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil.  w.  d.  l. 

Georgia. 

This  is  the  kind  of  approval  that 
helps.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  10- 
weeks  orders  renew  for  a  year,  so  we 
hope  to  have  at  least  eight  regular  read¬ 
ers  out  of  that  order.  We  simply  com¬ 
mend  this  way  of  expressing  approval 
of  the  work.  j.  j.  d. 


P D If i n  (limbo  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
rChlll  UUUno  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
..  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  TP  PfrhnriK  an<t  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
fl  mho  LGgllUl  110  (jenujne  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  I  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  dear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher's  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BKAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $(.75 

Breeding'  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Long'  Branch,  N.  J. 


Dn  III  TRYMCW-Sen(1  f°r  our  new  36-page  illns- 
rUUL  I  11  I  lilt.  11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS 

Get  our  free  Catalog.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
- -  - 1INE  Fj -  ” 


$40  1000.  WOODBl 


'ARM,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNSiLTeS 

lent  layers,  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  O.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

BKLUE  BRAND  PREPARED  OYSTER 
SHELL  for  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oak  Grove  PoultryYards — BarredW.Buff  P.Rocks.S.C.W. 
Leghorns.  Eggs  from  utility  stock  $1  pr  15,$1.75pr  30, 
$5prl00;  Exhibition  matings $3  pr  15,  $5 pr  30.  Stock 
for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hines,  Rockville,  Md.  R.  No.  6. 

CAR  CAI  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
run  OHLL  $4.00  for  100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varie- 

*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— Beauty,  util¬ 
ity.  13  Eggs,  $2.00,  13  pdzes  on  12  birds  at 
one  show;  a  few  hens  for  sale.  Oakwood  Poultry 
Farm,  O.  H.  Leavitt,  Prop.,  Manchester,  N.H.;  Rt.  0. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively  12 
years.  Unequalled  laying  strain.  Hatching  Eggs, 
15,  $1;  100.  $5.  William  Schluer,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Aistyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION 

In  order  to  change  my  fancy,  I  offer  my  remain¬ 
ing  stock  of  young  Antwerp  Homers  at  $1  per  pair. 
Only  100  pairs  left.  RED  CROSS  PIGEONERY 
2002  Jackson  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

i’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

L  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 
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WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying"  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOOK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

T5ARRED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  Fanciers  stock  at  fanners’ prices. 
Eggs,  15  for$l;  50  for  $2.75:  100  lor  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.D.  Laceyvilie,  Pa. 

rnno  on  fnr  s.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

Ml  l.\  Chester  White  Pigs, 

LWWW  $5.  H.  A.  Thatcher,  Perulack,  Pa. 

17  FfifiR  7Rr  Prize  Winning  S.C.  Brown  Leg- 
I  1  LUUO  Iwbi  horns.  Great  layers.  Free  range. 

1  ■  Large  birds.  Colony  Poultry  Farm, Shermansville, Pa. 

JgGGS— Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

ERRC  CflR  U  ATPUIWG  White  Wyandotte., Barred  Ply- 
LUUO  rUFl  IlH  1  unmu  mouth  Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  ltoeks  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,$l  per  setting.  7Sf  fertility  guaran  teed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

CfifiC  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
lu  Uvt  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

ABSOLUTELY  STAY  -  WHITE  WYAN- 
**  DOTTE  EGGS,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Guarantee 

75  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyvilie,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  $1.00  per  setting;  $3.00  per 
60;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  — 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15;  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fail-mount,  N.  J. 

pGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $1,15;  $1.75,  30;  $3.25,  60;  $5,100, 
W.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  B.  KEENEY,  Laceyvilie,  Pa.  R.  D.  37. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  F.ggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

D  Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.60  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOT1I,  (juakertonn,Pa. 

^/right’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

OROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Stock 
°  bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  R.  C.  R.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  R.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E,  SLITER,  Union,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Orpingtons  Single  Comb,  15  eggs  $1.00.  45  $2.50.  Berk- 
D  shire  Sows,  3  1-2  mos.  old,  and  service  Boar.  Prices  right. 
Stock  guaranteed.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

tors  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  are 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick¬ 
ens,  write  for  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Pres. 

357  Henry  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-  '  - - -  ^ 

.15 - - 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over ; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regnlatlng.  Best  loo  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  machinesat  any  prlceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


CHICKS 

MONEY 


MORE 

The  reason  big  poultrymen 
use  Prairie  State  Incubators 
so  generally  is  because  they 
hatch  the  most  “livable” 
chicks— reducing  the  10-day 
death  loss  to  lowest  degree. 

Write  for  free  catalog  telling  how  it  is  done— 
and  get  the  most  valuable  book  of  the  year. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  C0„  406  Main  St,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


R 


EAL  PROFITS 
Proved  in  Poultry 


Guaranteed  best  hatcher  is  Cyphers 
Incubator  proved  so  by  beginners,  ex¬ 
perts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Write  to  prove  it  by  our 
P  n  p  p  212-pap©  Book,  illnstrmtes  what 
■  n  El  Ci  others  are  doing  towards  making 

I  Poultry  Pay  Big  Profits.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N*  Y* 


,  Boston.  Chicago.  K.  City,  Oaklanl.Cal., London 


CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

M y  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

S.  G.  W,  LEGHORNS  from  600  mature  hens, 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 

UAPLE  VILLA  POU?  TRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
m  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

100.  Quality  guaranteed.  Curwin  Maurer, Dublin, Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Fishel  Strain.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.00  and  $1.50 

per  15.  E.  B.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

_ R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $5.00  per  100.  Descriptive 
catalogue  free.  Also  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  swine. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN.  -  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

D  ARY  Mllftir?  25,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DHDI  UniblYO  ha oy  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  10<?  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

SA  R  I  DCnC- The  business  breed.  Best 
■  U.  n»  ncuo  iayers.  Large  size.  Grand 
red  color.  Get  my  egg  circular  and  list  of  winnings 
free.  Eggs,  best  utility  stock,  SfG.OO  per  100. 

H.  P.  DEMING,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1).  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

EGGS  for  batching,  twenty  cents  each,  from 
matings  which  produced  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  1907.  Fertility  guaranteed.  All  birds  are 
the  celebrated  Monroe  strain,  renowned  for  egg 
production, size  and  vigor.  S.C. Black  Minorcas, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Address  OTTO  S.  HOLM,  Poultry 
Supt.  Drynoch  Farm,  Leonardville,  New  Jersey. 

Four  Young  White  HOLLAND 

tniyK  FOR  °  MARY  H.  SPINK, 
IUITIO  SALE.  Rodman,  -  New  York 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Rocks. 
Pekin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  MAPLE  COVE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

HEAVY  layers  and  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color;  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100. 
special  matings  $10  per  100.  200  egg  strain;  cir.  free. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Matinglist,  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5th  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y 

Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

$3  per  10.  W. Wyandotte  and  R.I.Red  eggs,$l  per  15. 
Stock  bred  for  utility.  H.J.VanDyke, Gettysburg, Pa 

LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE, 

W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50,  $2  and  $3.  Eggs  15, 
$1;  Pearl  Guineas,  75c.  E.  Schieber,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Fine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding-,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  10c. 

JOHN  £,  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Yu. 
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REVIEW  OP  THE  WEEK. 

The  special  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  decline  of  five  to  six  cents  in  eggs. 
Receipts  are  very  large,  but  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  are  being  held  for  higher  prices  on 
shippers’  orders.  The  potato  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  weak.  Apple  trade  dull. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  20,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  —  1 .01 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  - — -  @1.14 

Corn  .  70  @  76 

Oats  .  58  @  60 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 25.50  @27.50 

Middlings  . 28.00  @29.50 

Red  Dog  .  —  @30.50 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  @26.00 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  @32.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum....  5. 00 
Asparagus,  Calif.,  bunch  ....  1.00 

Charleston,  bunch  .  35 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Beets,  N.  O.,  100  bchs . 2.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  75 

Charleston,  100  bunches.  .2.00 
Carrots,  N.  O..  large,  bbl.. 2.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Celery,  Calif.,  case . 4.00 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket  ....2.00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton.. 8. 00 

Red,  ton  . 12.00 

White,  bbl .  60 

Florida,  new,  crate  . 1.00 

Cauliflowers,  Calif.,  crate.. .2.50 

Escarol,  N.  O..  .bbl . 2.00 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  bax . 1.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  40 

Kohlrabi,  N.  O..  100  bchs.. 3.00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket  .  75 

North  Carolina,  basket....  75 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  100  bchs....  1.50 
Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.... 5. 00 

Conn.,  yellow,  bbl . 2.00 

Conn.,  red,  bbl . 2.00 

.Orange  Co.,  bag  . 1.75 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.50 

Okra.,  Fla.,  carrier  . 2.50 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches.  .  .2.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  . 1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75 

Peas,  Fla.,  basket . 2.00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . 1.00 

N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.50 

Fla.,  basket  . 1.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Radishes,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket.  .2.00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00 

N.  O.,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier  ....1.00 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz .  75 

No.  2,  box . 3.00 

Lettuce,  doz .  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Radishes.  100  bunches  ....2.00 
Tomatoes,  lb .  15 


@8.00 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@  15 
@4.00 
@1.25 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@1.25 
@6.00 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@10.00 
@18.00 
@  75 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@3.50 
@  1.75 
@2.00 
@  60 
@4.00 
@2.25 
(a  1.50 
@2.00 
@6.00 
@2.50 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@5.00 
@5.00 
@  1 .50 
@1.12 
@7.00 
@1.25 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@3.00 
<§  5.00 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@1.75 

@1.25 
@4.00 
@  60 


Fowls.  . 
Roosters. 
Turkeys. 
Ducks.  . 
Geese.  . 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


9 
9 
8 

9 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  12 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers  ....  25 

Com.  to  good  and  roasting  1 5 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks .  8 

Geese .  8 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEA' 

Calves .  9 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 4.00 

I’ork .  5 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 4.40 

Bulls . 3.50 

Cows . 3.00 

Calves . 5.00 

Sheep . 3.50 

I>ambs . 7.00 

Hogs . 4.80 

WOOL. 

N.  Y.  unwashed  Delaine.  ...  28 

Ohio  &  Penn.,  X  to  XX....  30 
Western,  fine,  med’m  to  ch’ce  18 


@ 

45 

@3 

.50 

@ 

25 

@ 

14 

@ 

12 

@ 

15 

@ 

15 

@ 

10 

@ 

17 

@ 

28 

@ 

°2 

@ 

13i/2 

@ 

10 

@ 

10 

S. 

@ 

12 

@10.00 
@  7 

@5.85 

@4.40 

@4.00 

@9.25 

@4.50 

@8.25 

@4.90 


@ 


29 

34 

22 


Hav,  No.  1 . 

18.00 

@19.50 

No.  2  . 

1 6.50 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

@16.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

14.00 

@  17.00 

Clover  . 

@15.00 

Straw,  Long  live  . 

12.00 

@14.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

9.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

N.  lr.  Exchange  price 

$1.71 

per1  40- 

quart  can  netting  3%  cents  in 

26-cent 

zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  - 

@  28 

Good  to  prime  . 

@  28 

Lower  grades  . 

.  24 

@  26 

State  Dairv  . 

.  20 

@  25 

Factorv . 

.  19 

@  21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  17 

@  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

.  „  _  * 

@  16 

Common  to  good . 

.  13 

@  15 

Skims  . 

.  3 

@  9 

EGGS. 

Fancv  white  . 

.  - - 

@  19 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  17 

@  18 

Mixed  colors,  best .  15 

Western  and  Southern  ....  14 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00 

Medium  . 2.00 

Pea  . 2.05 

Red  Kidney  . 1.90 

White  Kidney  . 2.40 

HOPS. 

Prime,  1907 


@ 


17 

15 


12 

Common  to  good  .  9 


@2.20 
@2  20 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@2.45 

@  13 
@  11 

4  @  6 


Olds 

German  crop  .  28  @  34 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best  ........  9  @  9% 

Evap.,  common  to  good . .  5  @  7 

Sun-dried  .  4  @  7 

Chops.  100  lbs . 1.70  @1.75 

Raspberries  .  28  @  30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best  . 3.00  @4.00 

Common  to  good  . 1.75  @2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.00  @11.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  45 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 2.75  @3.25 

Florida  . 2.50  @6.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 4.50  @7.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  @5.75 

Florida,  No.  1.  bbl . 4.00  @6.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50  @2.75 

Maine,  bbl . 2.50  @  — 

State  &  W’n,  ISO  lbs _ 2.25  @2.50 

European,  180-Ib.  bag _ 2.00  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.1.50  @2.25 


Columbus  Style, 


THE 

BUGGY 

or 

QUALITY 


|  Columbus  Stylo  Buggy  Book  FREE 

Wo  manufacture  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Driving  Wagons, 

|  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  and  a  large 
variety  of  light  Pleasure  Vehicles,  and  sell  them 

DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

It  costs  no  more  to  Ret  the  lntost  style  and  “Columbus” 
has  always  led  in  style.  Wo  will  furnish  you  your  vehicle, 
painted  and  trimmed  just  the 
way  you  wont  it;  properly 
proportioned  and  mechanic¬ 
ally  correct.  Write  for  our 
ruse  CATALOGUE 
at  once.  Our  low  prices 
for  Columbus  Quali¬ 
ty,  Style  and  Work¬ 
manship  will  surpriso 
you  and  will  save  you 
40  to  60%.  The  Catalog 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

Look  our  styles  over  and  compare  our  prices  before  you 
purchase.  Write  today  for  the  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

3026  So.  High  Street,  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


C,lu  mbui 

Quality, 

PRICE 

45252 


$4 


[The  J 


We 

grow  therm 
by  the  million.  To 
prove  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  we  offer  6  fine  Spruces  2yr. 
old  Free  to  property  owners.  Mailing 
expense  5  ct.,  which  send  or  not.  A  post-  | 
al  will  bring  them.  Catalogue  frees 
I  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  66,  Osage, Iowa.j 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
ana  girls  can  do 
gardening  and  pi 
auco  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Ago 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


do  the 
ro- 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102(i  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


110  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 

the  best,  strongest,  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  most  prolific  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  favored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  other 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
seeds.  My  Free  Catalogue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price. 

If  Interested,  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
51  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


per  100  3-1  ft.  Plum  and  Pear,  leading  sorts.  Currants 
(3  Com.  Sorts.  2-3  ft.  Peach  2  1-2  cts.  No  scale  here. 

SQUAREDEAL  NURSERIES,  Shermansville,  Pa. 


TREES  AT  V2  PRICE 

of  those  sold  through  agents.  All  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free. 

GENESEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan 
tities.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  i 
large  stock  of  Eorest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

BLIZZARD 

/r 


The  largest  stock  of  thrifty 
plants  in  New  England.  All 
the  New  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Dicky  is  the 
best  one  in  sight.  Buy 
your  plants  of  the  orig¬ 
inator.  I  have  been  selling 
plants  true  to  name  for  forty 
years.  My  catalogue  is 
unique,  not  like  any  other. 
Send  for  it. 

C.  S.  PRATT 
Reading  -  Mass. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

IVe  are  headquartei-s  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  24  years  experience. 
Highest  awardsat  World’s  Fair.  We 
Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Lox  820,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
.  fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
A  M  ^  Y  produce  reaches  south- 

bottle  10  I  ennessee  crn  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  clearod  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  laud  is  selling  for 
from*  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.F. Smith,  Truffle  Mgr.,  P<*pt. 

N.unville,  <  hattanooga  &  St.  LoqIh  Ry.,  Nashville,  Team. 


REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO.  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH  WESTERN  LINE, to  San  Francisco, Los 
Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points.  Daily 
and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping 
cars.  Double  berth  only  $7.00.  through  from  Chicago. 
For  full  particulars,  write  ,S.  A.  HUT’  IHISON, 
Manager.,  Tourist  Dept.,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cf|Q  PCNT-For  summer  or  by  year,  large  fur- 
lUn  flLll  I  nished  house  in  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 
Acetylene  gas, modern  improvements,  purest  water, 
lift,  furnace,  ’phone,  good  stabling,  garden,  ice 
house,  filled.  Farm  208  acres:  would  bo  let  with 
house  or  without  house,  if  desired.  GORDON 
GUMMING,  1707  DeSales  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rich,  Fertile  Colorado  Lands. 

Yon  can  bny  very  reasonable  40-acre  tracts  and 
upwards  in  the  finest  stock  fanning  country. 
Good  crops  of  small  grain,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  without  irrigation.  Healtliiest  climate 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Excursion  semi¬ 
monthly.  Write  for  particulars  to 

MAX  E.  LANGE  &  CO., 

314  Clark  St.,  -  Chicago,  111. 


FREE  FARM 


for  energetic  farmer  in  Soutli- 

_ ern  Delaware  50-100  acres. 

Good  dwelling  and  stable.  Use  of  ploughs  and 
teams  in  spring;  free  first  year,  shaves  afterwards. 
Healthy  climate.  Land  good  for  chickens,  truck¬ 
ing  and  strawberries.  RICHARD  HAUGHTON, 
406  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WRITF  'F  H-  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
II  III  I  L.  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  3tli  St.,  New  York- 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS,  CALVES 
AND  POULTRY. 

Also  FURS,  GINSENG  and  FANCY  ECCS. 

Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  .op  prices  secured 
I  ..or  cuoice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  6  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

PI  F  A  Q  P  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest Ceni- 
I  LL.H0L  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302 Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

HELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


tatSTREES 

200  varletlm.  Also  Grapes,  Bmall  Fi-nlts  etc.  Beat  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  loc. 
Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  liOKSCH,  ltox  K,  Fredonia,  n.  x. 


REACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  1 50  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Hoi  it,  Mecluinicsburg,  Ohio 


ERF  A lVlFRIF'S  Salesmen  wanted  to  sell 
'-^■5*-LiiViTlJ-/lVlL<k3.  dairy  machinery,  complete 
butter  factories  and  complete  cheese  factories. 
Liberal  terms  to  purchasers.  Steady  employment 
for  salesman.  If  we  have  no  salesman  in  your 
territory,  write  for  particulars.  O.  PRESSPRICH 
&  COMPANY,  200  Broadway,  New  York. 


R.  I.  WHITES 


— Esks  $1.00  for  15:  Cockerels  $1.50  ench. 
GEORGE  BOW  DISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


SP  RCnQ— Fertile  eggs  from  my  heavy  laying 
■  lii  IILIIO  strain  $6  per  100;  large,  vigorous, 
blue  ribbon  winners;  also  Fishels  famous  W. 
Rocks.  Circular.  W.  H.  LANGE,  Stratham,  N.H . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
100.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
4100  worth.  H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Dale  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  1908  IMPROVEMENTS 


u.s. 


KEEP  THE 

CREA  M 
SEPARATOR 


Far  in  Advance  of  all  Conn  pet  itors. 

Combines  the  thousand  and  one  recognized  superior 
features  (over  all  other  makes)  with  new  and  marked 
improvements  in  construction,  which  make  the  handling 
of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more  profitable. 
Since  tests  with  the  leading  makes  of  separators 
of  the  world  have  proven  the  U.  S.  to 

Hold  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming 

'for  fifty  consecutive  runs,  what  more  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  prove  to  the  doubtful  purchaser  on 
what  machine  to  decide  ? 

Write  to-day  for  "Catalogue  No.  159  ”  and  any  desired  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at :  Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Auburn,  Me., Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta.  492 


m 
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THIS  RURAb  NEW-YORKER. 


March  28,  1908. 


Name 


Town 


County 


I  want  you  to  get  the  inost  liberal  proposition  ever  made  on  a 
gasoline  engine.  It  will  save  you  money.  When  a  company  like 
this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  exclusive  gasoline  engine  manufacturers  in 
the  country,  make  such  a  proposition,  it  means  something. 

I  have  placed  my  proposition  in  the  hands  of  our  representatives.  Write 
to  them  or  to  me  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager, 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO. 

The  Olds  Engine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  engine  you  can  bim 
It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  most  economical  to  run 
your  work  at  the  smallest  expense  and  does  not 

This  company  has  been  making  enm^ 
for  thirty  years.  We  are  engine  spec*'’* 

big,  successful  concern  like  ^  e  that 


one  thing  well.  O1*' 
engine  facm- 
we  ^ 


Lw  and  up-to-date 
as  complete  equipment 
.iency  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 


.  ii 


I  inspect  every  engine 
myself,  in  the  shop,  and  I 
personally  know  the  en¬ 
gine  you  buy  is  all  right. 
I  do  not  have  to  take 
anybody  else’s  word  for 
it.  Neither  do  you. 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


OLDS  HOPPER  JACKET  ENGINE  ON 
SKIDS. 


That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

durable,  simple,  strong, 
highest-grade,  perfect¬ 
working,  long-lived 

engine  at  a  low  price. 


OLDS  TYPE  A  ENGINE  ON  SKIDS 
WITH  WATER  TANK 


This  liberal  proposition  is  the  crowning  reason  on  top  of  a  lot  of  good  common  sense  ones 
why  you  should  buy  an  Olds  Engine  and  none  other. 

We  H  ave  Any  Kind  of  An  Engine  You  Want 

Our  new  catalog  tells  about  them  in  detail.  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our 
Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12  h.  p.,  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill 
it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the  wheels — that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing  to 
set  up,  always  ready  can  be  moved  anywhere. 

All  Olds  Engines  run  properly,  are  easy  to  start  winter  and  summer. 

The  U.  S.  Government  uses  them. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Write 


OLDS 

GAS 

POWER 

CO. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  and 
the  liberal  proposition  at  once. 

Address  the  home  office  or  any  representative.  Do  not  buy  any  other 
engine  until  you  get  my  liberal  proposition.  It  is  something 
’V  unusual.  You  certainly  want  to  know  about  it. 


OLDS  PORTABLE  ENGINE. 


Please  send  me, 
without  any  obligation 
on  my  part,  details  of  your 
liberal  proposition,  also  your 
catalog. 


Olds  Gas  Power  Company, 

Home  Office— 908  Seag'er  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


BOSTON,  69-75  Washington  Street,  N. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cor.  Jessie  and  Ecker  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY.  1226  W.  Eleventh  Street 
OMAHA,  1013  Farnum  Street 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  28  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  1816  Market  Street 


PORTLAND,  ORE.,  80  7th  Street 
ELGIN,  ILL.,  26-34  River  Street 
KEMPTON,  PA. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.,  511  Travis  Street 
NORFOLK,  YA. 

MIAMI,  FLA.,  C  and  13th  Street 
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THE  FARM  AND  THE  SPINSTERS. 

How  Two  Women  Worked  Into  Success. 

When  Grandpa  died  and  left  his  little  20-acre  farm 
to  Persis  and  me,  everybody  said:  “Of  course  the 
girls  will  sell  or  rent  it;  they’ll  never  try  to  run  a 
farm!”  However,  we  “girls”  (Sister  Persis,  aged  32, 
and  myself,  eight  years  older,)  decided  with  our  usual 
perversity  that  we  would  keep  the  place  for  a  present 
home  and  a  future  retreat  when  we  had  reached  an 
age  that  entitled  us  to  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  ranks  of  working  women.  Persis  is  a  sten¬ 
ographer  with  short  business  hours  in  a  large  city, 
easily  reached  from  the  farm  daily  by  trolley,  while 
I  am  a  teacher  in  another  city,  too  far  distant  for 
daily  trips,  but  easily  accessible  for  week-end  visits. 
Both  of  us  were  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  by 
sensible  parents  who  believed  that  farmers’  daughters 
should  know  something  about  agriculture  and  house¬ 
work,  with  a  good  “book  education”  thrown  in.  We 
can  knit,  sew  and  mend,  bake  good  bread  and  make 
good  butter  and  keep  house  to  suit  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  taste.  We  can  also  milk  a  cow — to  the  cow’s 
taste— harness  and  drive  a  horse,  ride  the  hay-rake 
and  tedder  and  do  all  sorts  of  farming  “stunts,” — 
while  Persis  is  “way  up”  on  chicken  raising  and  can 
make  the  most  obstinate  hen  lay,  in  spite  of  herself. 
Modesty  forbids  mention  of  our  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  but  they  are  many!  I  had  been 
rather  out  of  touch  with  country  life  for  several  years, 
except  for  Summers  spent  on  the  old  place,  but  Persis 
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had  made  her  home  with  Grandpa  for  many  years,  and 
knew  the  farm  thoroughly. 

For  two  years  Grandpa  had  been  unable  to  do  much 
work,  and  a  kindly  neighbor  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  had  been  carrying  on  the  farm  “on  shares” — 
as  nearly  as  we  could  discover,  Grandpa’s  share  was 
paying  bills.  Our  first  step  was  to  suggest  to  this 
neighbor  that  this  mode  of  transacting  business  didn’t 
suit  us  and  that  we  proposed  to  “call  it  off.”  He 
looked  very  much  surprised  and  hurt — said  he  was 
willing  to  go  on  as  before,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  place  run  down,  implying  in  a  kindly 
pitying  tone  that  it  would  surely  go  to  the  bow-wows 
if  we  tried  to  manage  it.  We  thanked  him  for  his 
kindly  interest,  but  remained  firm  in  our  decision,  and 
finally  saw  him  drive  away  his  cows  and  leave  us 
monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed.  As  we  wished  to  have 
some  idea  of  past  expenses  to  guide  us  in  our  future 
plans  we  looked  over  the  expense  accounts  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  years.  There  were  accounts — beautiful 
ones,  set  down  in  due  form  in  very  bl&ck  ink  on  big 
sheets  of  foolscap,  said  to  be  exact  copies  from  the 
expense  book  of  aforesaid  kind  neighbor.  According 
to  the  agreement,  one-half  the  grain  bill  was  to  be 
paid  by  Grandpa  and  one-half  by  his  benefactor.  As 
I  have  rather  “a  head  for  figgers”  I  undertook  to 
work  out  the  problem — “Given  10  cows,  to  which  are 
fed  in  one  month’s  time  298  bushels  of  various  grains, 
how  much  does  each  cow  receive  per  day?”  Now  I 
am  not  a  tenderfoot,  and  I  know  that  no  sane  cow 
could  eat  a  bushel  of  grain  a  day  regularly  and  live 
to  tell  the  tale,  but  that  was  the  average  according  to 
the  half-and-half”  bills.  Besides,  an  honest  young 


fellow  who  used  to  be  about  the  barn  a  good  deal, 
had  privately  informed  us  that  he  thought  the  cattle 
were  given  too  much  grain,  for  some  were  getting  16 
quarts  (including  four  of  gluten)  a  day,  and  that  was 
enough  to  spoil  any  cow.  We  concluded  we  could 
keep  cows  cheaper  than  that. 

The  barn  was  almost  empty  of  hay  in  February, 
which  had  never  happened  in  Grandpa’s  day;  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples  had  mysteriously  “gone  short,”  and 
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the  whole  place  was  pretty  well  skinned.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  milk  record  we  found  an  average  of  40  quarts 
a  day  for  the  10’  cows.  Just  how  many  of  the  man’s 
own  five  were  dry  we  couldn’t  tell,  but  of  the  five  re¬ 
maining,  one  was  entirely  dry,  one  very  nearly  so, 
one  was  giving  eight  quarts  a  day,  another  six,  and 
the  last,  a  wall-eyed,  ridge-backed,  long-legged  scrub, 
was  giving  four  quarts  only,  although  recently  fresh — 
hardly  satisfactory  for  progressive  farmers.  How 
we  disposed  of  this  lot  and  obtained  our  present  pay¬ 
ing  herd  would  form  a  chapter  in  itself,  but  I  must 
say  that  a  man  who  wouldn’t  steal  an  umbrella,  or 
cheat  in  a  horse  trade  even  will  blandly  perjure  him¬ 
self  in  a  cow  trade  and  pat  himself  on  the  back  for  it, 
especially  if  he  trades  with  a  woman.  Never  mind — 
we’ve  cut  our  eye-teeth  now ! 

As  Summer  came  on  we  found  that  the  pasture  had 
been  so  exhausted  that  nearly  full  Winter  rations  had 
to  be  given  in  the  barn,  although  we  had  a  moderate 
supply  of  corn  fodder  to  feed  for  a  time.  Whether 
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the  “sharer’s”  cows  had  dyspepsia,  or  what  made  them 
so  ravenous  we  never  knew,  but  they  had  just  about 
gnawed  up  the  pasture  grass  by  the  roots,  and  made 
the  field  worth  very  little  for  the  next  Summer.  No 
grass  land  had  been  plowed  the  previous  year,  the  land 
had  not  been  top-dressed,  and  the  hay  crop  our  first 
Summer  was  a  distinct  failure.  The  half-acre  straw¬ 
berry  patch  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  machin¬ 
ery  had  not  been  carefully  looked  after  and  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  neglect.  Most  of  the  harness  had 


b'een  broken  and  tied  together  with  rope,  and  the  barn 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  filth  that  would  be 
better  left  to  the  imagination. 

After  four  years  of  persistent  struggling  with  every 
conceivable  obstacle,  from  the  Brown-tail  moth  to  in¬ 
competent  and  intemperate,  “hired  hands,”  we  have 
now  six  cows  averaging  a  value  of  $100  apiece,  three 
two-year-old  registered  heifers,  a  purebred  Ayrshire 
bull,  one  good  horse,  200  hens  and  300  chickens,  while 
the  farm  is  on  a  fair  paying  basis. 

Were  this  a  nice,  pretty  little  untrue  story  instead 
of  plain  unvarnished  facts,  our  way  would  have  been 
strewn  with  roses  as  we  dashed  boldly  along  the  path 
to  success,  raising  and  selling  fabulous  crops,  having 
hens  that  would  lay  two  eggs  a  day  apiece,  and  cows 
that  filled  three  cans  a  day  each,  the  year  round,  while 
everyone  for  miles  around  rushed  to  help  us  with 
kindly  suggestions  and  substantial  help.  Candor  com¬ 
pels  the  statement,  however,  that  for  the  first  two 
years  the  obstacles  were  enough  to  daunt  the  boldest 
hearts,  while  most  of  our  farmer  neighbors  scoffed 
and  sniffed  at  our  attempts,  and  every  man  we  hired 
did  his  best  to  frustrate  every  plan  we  made.  We 
were  modest,  too,  in  our  first  steps,  for  we  realized 
that  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day,  and  that  we  had  a 
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long,  hard  pull  before  us.  We  turned  our  attention 
first  to  the  part  of  the  barn  where  the  cows  were 
located ;  tore  out  part  of  the  old,  decayed,  filthy  plank¬ 
ing,  and  reconstructed  the  “tie-up”  on  more  modern 
lines  and  with  swing  stanchions.  Formerly  the  cows 
had  been  turned  out  into  the  barnyard  in  all  weathers, 
to  drink  from  a  large  tank  supplied  with  spring  water. 
This  water  we  now  had  piped  to  the  barn  and  carried 
to  each  stall,  and  in  very  cold  weather  a  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  in  the  lower  tank  gave  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  to  the  water.  The  cows  are  turned  out  to  ex¬ 
ercise  every  pleasant  day,  but  are  not  obliged  to  go 
out  in  all  weathers  to  get  water.  We  put  up  a  “holder” 
for  brick  salt  in  each  stall,  and  had  the  feed  mangers 
cemented.  The  walls  and  overhead  woodwork  were 
cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  several  additional  win¬ 
dows  put  in,  so  that  now  the  sunlight  fills  the  barn 
nearly  all  day.  We  sold  the  old  cows  and  bought 
three  good  ones,  one  of  them  a  registered  heavy  milk 
producer,  and  we  also  invested  in  a  year-old  pure¬ 
bred  heifer.  This  stock  cost  a  hundred  dollars  more 
than  the  old  stock  brought  us,  but  it  was  well  worth 
it.  From  this  beginning  we  have  our  present  small 
herd  of  six  cows,  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  and  we 
have  sold  two  bull  calves  eligible  for  registration  at  a 
good  price.  These  six  cows  now,  October,  1907,  give 
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us  90  quarts  a  day.  One  is  nearly  dry,  one  is  fresh  in 
January,  one  next  June,  one  was  fresh  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  other  two  the  last  of  September.  If 
the  price  of  grain  were  low'er  or  the  price  of  milk 
higher  we  might  realize  a  good  sum  from  our  cows; 
as  it  is  we  have  to  be  contented  with  a  small  margin. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  non-farming  class 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  milk  really  costs  the 
farmer  something  and  does  not  “come  down  like  the 
dew,”  there  will  probably  be  money  in  a  small  dairy 
farm ;  at  present  it  is  a  serious  question. 

In  looking  over  the  poultry  house  we  found  there 
were  about  50  good  hens,  and  in  March  we  bought 
some  prize  cockerels  and  set  eggs  from  our  own 
flock.  In  May  we  had  200  chickens,  and,  strange  to 
say,  there  were  more  pullets  than  roosters  among 
them,  so  in  the  Fall  we  had  about  120  pullets.  The 
roosters  we  fattened  and  sold  at  25  cents  a  pound,  net¬ 
ting  nearly  $60.  Each  year  we  have  increased  our 
flock  somewhat,  raising  pullets  and  killing  off  the 
older  hens.  We  now  have  four  poultry  houses  with 
flocks  of  from  50  to  60  in  each.  We  never  use  an  in¬ 
cubator,  and  Persis  is  a  “master  hand”  at  chicken  rais¬ 
ing,  so  we  rarely  lose  any  considerable  number  from 
our  young  broods.  We  keep  an  exact  account  of 
every  cent  spent  for  hen  food  and  every  cent  received 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  With  200  hens  we  cleared  in 
the  six  months  January,  1907,  to  July,  1907,  just 
$326.28.  The  grain  bills  for  the  Summer  have  been 
heavy  on  account  of  the  300  chicks,  but  we  expect  the 
Fall  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  counterbalance  them. 
Even  in  August  and  September,  while  the  hens  were 
moulting,  we  cleared  a  fair  sum  each  month,  and  we 
have  never  “run  behind.”  We  keep  the  poultry  houses 
clean  and  whitewashed,  with  good  nests  and  a  fair¬ 
sized  scratching  shed  for  each  flock.  A  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  always  on  hand  and  ground  bone  or 
oyster  shells.  In  Winter  they  have  warm  water  twice 
a  day  and  a  warm  mash  once.  A  good  part  of  the 
year  the  fowls  have  free  range  of  the  farm  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  day. 

The  strawberry  patch  yields  a  good  profit  in  its 
season,  and  we  had  some  raspberries  and  blackberries 
this  year  and  will  have  more  next  Summer.  We  sold 
apples  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $50  and  received 
various  small  sums  for  green  corn,  peas  and  beans. 
In  the  Fall  of  1906  we  sowed  a  two-acre  field  of 
Winter  rye  and  began  cutting  this  early  in  the  Spring 
for  green  feed,  using  it  until  the  fodder  corn  was 
ready.  After  the  rye  the  field  was  plowed,  manured 
heavily  and  sown  with  Hungarian,  and  after  the 
Hungarian  plowed  again,  a  good  fertilizer  harrowed 
into  the  soil  and  permanent  seed  sown.  This  Fall 
we  are  starting  a  new  piece  of  Winter  rye,  as  we 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Every  year  we  have 
tried  to  turn  over  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  our 
land,  so  we  have  now  pretty  nearly  “gone  the  rounds,” 
and  the  improvement  is  quite  noticeable.  We  fenced 
off  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  the  pasture,  plowed 
and  sowed  to  a  mixture  containing  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  and  some  oats,  Timothy  and  clover.  The  first 
year  we  cut  a  fair  crop  of  hay  from  this  section 
and  in  August,  when  the  pasture  elsewhere  was  grow¬ 
ing  poorer,  we  turned  the  cows  into  this  field  for  a 
short  time  every  day.  We  still  keep  the  place  fenced 
from  the  rest  of  the  pasture  as  a  “reserve,”  and  the 
grass  and  clover  are  in  excellent  condition.  We 
drained  another  part  of  the  pasture  and  a  third  part 
we  harrowed,  fertilized,  scattered  grass  seed  and  har¬ 
rowed  again.  We  have  cut  down  some  old  apple  trees 
that  were  “non-producers”  and  filled  their  place  with 
others ;  we  have  put  in  covered  tile  drainage  in  a 
ditch  that  divided  two  good  fields,  and  have  made 
other  improvements  that  seemed  necessary.  We  em¬ 
ploy  one  man  all  the  time,  with  extra  help  for  haying 
and  the  extra  Spring  and  Fall  work,  ditching,  etc. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  haven’t  worked  ourselves  to 
accomplish  all  this?  Indeed  we  have!  It  has  meant 
hard,  often  dirty  and  unpleasant  work,  more  especially 
for  Persis  than  for  me,  as  she  is  “on  deck”  all  the 
week,  and  has  almost  the  entire  care  of  the  hens  and 
chickens,  and  she  is  a  good  “all  around  man”  capable 
of  turning  her  hand  to  anything  from  building  a  hen¬ 
house  to  getting  in  hay.  However,  we  feel  repaid  for 
what  we  have  done  and  we  can  grin  at  the  discom¬ 
fited  people  who  prophesied  our  defeat  and  who 
haven’t  had  a  chance  yet  to  say,  “I  told  you  so !” 

Would  I  recommend  general  farming  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  women?  Not  unless  they  love  outdoor  work, 
don’t  mind  dirt  and  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
the  patience  of  Job,  and  are  of  a  temperament  that 
can  “bob  up  serenely”  if  their  prize  calf  dies  or  all 
the  chickens  have  the  roup.  If  they  fulfil  these  con¬ 
ditions  they  will  find  lots  of  fun  in  farming,  plenty  of 
good  healthy  exercise  and  success  in  the  end.  To  a 
woman  who  wants  to  live  in  the  country  and  isn’t 
afraid  of  work  I  would  recommend  poultry  raising. 
It  is  not  an  “easy  job,”  but  it  gives  better  returns  for 
a  small  outlay,  if  properly  managed,  and  if  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  near  a  city  the  eggs  and  poultry  will  find  a 


ready  market.  In  every  case  I  would  advise  small 
beginnings,  two  or  three  good  cows  are  better  than 
half  a  dozen  “scrubs,”  and  50  good  hens,  well  cared 
for,  are  better  than  double  the  number  badly  housed 
and  cared  for,  and  the  numbers  can  be  increased  by 
“home  raised”  stock  gradually  and  at  little  expense. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  “o’er  true  tale”  feel 
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called  to  go  and  do  likewise,  here’s  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  you.  May  you  have  none  of  our  discourage¬ 
ments  and  many  more  successes!  m.  b.  noyes. 

Massaschusetts. 


PLAN  FOR  A  MARYLAND  FARM. 

We  have  two  farms  of  150  acres  each.  One  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  rented,  the  other,  the  home  place,  is  not.  We  are 
undecided  what  to  do.  There  are  150  acres,  of  which  105  are 
cleared,  one-half  slate,  the  other  half  limestone.  All  well 
set  with  a  splendid  growth  of  Timothy  and  clover,  except 
32  acres,  which  were  seeded  last  Autumn.  The  farm  is 
Improved  with  an  18-room  house  and  a  50x112  foot  barn, 
silo,  hogpen,  corncrib,  blacksmith  shop,  carriage  house, 
machinery  6beds,  modern  poultry  houses,  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  Also  about  400  yeards  from  the  barn  an  eight-room 
modern  tenant  house,  small  barn  and  other  outbuildings. 
The  question  is,  shall  we  divide  the  home  farm,  making 
about  50  acres  cleared  each  and  rent  separately,  or  hire  a 
salaried  educated  manager  for  the  land  and  engage  in  by¬ 
products,  such  as  onions,  vegetables,  potatoes,  poultry, 
hogs,  beeves,  draft  horses,  etc.?  In  other  words  work  the 
land  intensely  and  scientifically,  improving  it  continuously, 
or  rent  it  out  on  the  shares  and  permit  the  attendant  de¬ 
preciation  which  follows  such  renting?  It  is  impossible  to 
get  our  four  per  cent  at  best  in  our  section  with  good  ten¬ 
ants.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  stock  the  farm  and  put 
on  it  all  the  modern  machinery  if  we  employed  a  salaried 
man.  Remember  we  have  slate,  a  black  loam  and  lime¬ 
stone  soil  to  deal  with,  some  hilly,  some  level.  I  live 
about  30  miles  from  the  farm,  with  excellent  rail  and  tele¬ 
phone  communications,  but  am  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  We  have  a  good  local  market ;  also  the  Balti¬ 
more  market  about  100  miles  distant.  Nearest  raillroad 
two  miles;  local  market  six  miles;  roads  piked.  What 
must  we  do?  a.  o.  s. 

Maryland. 


A.  O.  S.  claims  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  four  per 
cent  at  best  in  his  section.  This  looks  like  a  very 


small  per  cent  for  a  good  farm  to  pay.  I  would  keep 
it  as  one  farm,  as  he  has  a  good  tenant  house  on  it.  I 
have  two  plans  in  view.  As  A.  O.  S.  wishes  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  which  is  very  important, 
my  first  plan  would  be  to  stock  the  farm  and  put  on 
it  all  necessary  machinery,  and  then  get  a  good,  hon¬ 
est  business  man  to  take  it  on  shares,  or  rent  as  you 
may  call  it,  the  landlord  to  furnish  everything  except 
labor  and  board  for  labor.  The  tenant,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  should  get  one-fourth  of  everything,  even  to  in¬ 
crease  of  stock;  so  that  would  give  him  an  interest 
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in  the  management  of  the  farm  and  stock  that  you 
could  not  expect  from  a  salaried  man.  In  reference 
to  farm  crops,  I  would  try  mixed  farming,  such  as 
corn,  tomatoes,  if  cannery  is  not  too  far  off,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  hay  a  specialty,  cow-pea  hay,  including  V/2 
bushels  of  Whippoorwill  or  New  Era,  and  one-half 
bushel  of  millet  per  acre  with  300  pounds  of  some 
good  phosphate  per  acre.  There  is  no  better  hay  on 
the  market.  He  could  sow  after  hay  was  removed 
field  that  was  intended  for  corn  coming  Spring.  As 
to  stock,  I  would  get  several  good  brood  draft  mares, 
and  raise  draft  horses  for  sale,  as  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  them  at  high  prices.  I  would  keep  suf¬ 
ficient  dairy  stock  and  beeves,  as  far  as  profitable,  and 
sheep,  poultry  and  hogs.  A.  O.  S.  would  have  the 
management  of  the  farm  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  man 
who  was  interested  in  it,  too.  My  second  plan  would 
be  to  rent  it  to  a  good,  reliable  farmer  and  have  a 
binding  contract  that  the  tenant  should  comply  with. 
This  would  give  A.  O.  S.  less  trouble,  but  it  might 
not  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  j.  s.  j. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  some  sentiment  behind 
this  proposition  which  has  considerable  weight  with 
the  owner  of  this  farm.  If  this  is  to  count  for  any¬ 
thing,  I'  would  advise  A.  O.  S.  to  get  a  good  man,  a 
good  local  man,  who  will  do  what  he  directs  honestly 
and  faithfully  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  if  he 
knows  anything  about  the  farm,  he  could  probably 
go  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  and  look  over  the 
situation,  and  give  general  directions  for  the  work 
until  his  next  trip,  and  grow  what  crops  he  finds  pay 
him  best.  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  every  man  has 
to  figure  this  out  himself.  If  the  money  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  only  one  that  we  are  to  consider,  then  I 
woud  advise  him  by  all  means  to  sell  the  farm  and 
invest  his  money  somewhere  else.  There  are  no  doubt 
instances  where  farms  are  being  run  profitably  with¬ 
out  the  owner  being  in  constant  touch  with  it,  but  the 
duties  on  the  farm  are  so  varied,  the  conditions  so 
changeable,  that  it  requires  some  one  in  authority  who 
is  thoroughly  interested  to  be  on  the  spot  all  the  time 
to  make  the  greatest  success,  and  if  this  cannot  be,  in 
most  cases  the  best  thing  would  be  to  sell  the  farm  to 
some  one  who  could.  w.  f.  allen. 

There  are  five  farms  I  know  of  owned  by  business 
men  who  have  bought  them  for  the  combined  purpose 
of  investment  and  Summer  residence.  They  all  have 
tried  to  make  them  “pay,”  and  their  experiences  may 
be  of  value  to  A.  O.  S.  Farm  No.  1  is  worked  on 
shares.  The  last  tenant  turned  over  from  $300  to 
$600  a  year  to  the  owner.  He  stayed  nine  years  on 
the  farm,  and  then  bought  one  for  himself.  Farm 
No.  2  is  worked  by  a  manager  who  told  me  that  he 
did  not  sell  enough  from  the  farm  to  pay  for  what 
was  bought.  Farm  No.  3  is  worked  by  a  manager. 
The  owner  goes  in  for  intensive  farming;  he  has 
about  300  acres,  and  I  have  seen  600  cattle  being  win¬ 
tered  at  one  time.  He  has  silos,  buys  cotton  seed  by 
the  carload,  more  improved  machinery  than  any  three 
farms  I  know  of,  and  brags  about  losing  $10,000  in 
one  year.  Farm  No.  4  was  worked  by  a  manager, 
who,  with  all  the  farm  hands,  has  just  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  farm  is  for  rent.  Farm  No.  5  is 
worked  by  a  manager.  This  owner  goes  in  for  truck¬ 
ing,  the  farm  being  particularly  adapted  to  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  owner  told  me  the  first  year  he  ran 
behind  $1,200,  the  second  only  nine,  and  he  hopes 
eventually  to  come  out  even.  Down  here  any  man 
who  can  make  a  farm  pay  10  per  cent  is  working 
for  himself.  If  A.  O.  S.  has  any  money  to  burn  let 
him  try  to  work  a  farm  scientifically  and  intensely  by 
telephone,  and  it  will  soon  be  burnt.  The  best  thing 
he  can  do  it  to  plant  an  orchard  of  York  Imperial 
apples  and  take  care  of  them.  p.  b.  Crosby. 


NOTES  ON  SOUTHWEST  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  articles  calling  attention  to 
other  sections  of  the  country,  telling  of  their  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  regarding  south¬ 
western  Nebraska,  and  I  am  therefore  writing  you  in 
regard  to  this  country.  Benkelman.  the  county  seat  of 
Dundy  County,  is  a  progressive  and  enterprising  little 
city  of  about  800  people,  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Burlington  railway,  midway  between  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  and  Denver,  Col.,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fine  agricul¬ 
tural  and  stock  raising  section.  Lands  of  as  good  quality 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  can  be  had  for  from  $5  to  $15 
per  acre  close  to  town,  while  a  little  farther  away,  good 
homesteads  can  be  taken.  Our  farmers  raise  principally 
corn,  wheat  and  Alfalfa,  and  feed  hogs  and  cattle.  We 
have  no  hog  cholera  here  and  our  Alfalfa  and  corn-fed 
hogs  top  the  market.  A  two-year-old  steer  can  be  raised 
for  between  $7  and  $8  that  will  sell  for  $35  to  $40,  which 
leaves  a  nice  profit  when  done  on  $5  and  $10  land.  Schools 
and  churches  are  found  all  through  the  country,  and  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  farmhouse  without  its  telephone. 
Th6re  are  great  opportunities  here  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  man  of  moderate  means  to  get  a  good  start. 

Benkelman,  Neb.  f.  e.  w. 


Whatever  you  write  in  ordinary  ink  will  be  faded  out 
within  75  years.  Better  write  your  record  in  something 
more  permanent. 


1008. 
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THE  HIGHEST  BRED  SEED. 

Can  the  Common  Farmer  Afford  to  Buy  It? 

The  talk  that  is  often  heard  from  some  farmers  at 
agricultural  gatherings  in  criticism  of  high  prices  for 
seed  would  give  the  impression  that  low  prices  for 
their  seed  would  be  so  much  of  an  object  they  would 
make  quality  a  secondary  consideration.  But  a  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  more  than  30  years  in  growing 
vegetables  for  market  lias  convinced  the  writer  that 
about  the  poorest  trade  a  farmer  could  make  would 
be  to  take  the  gift  of  any  seed  that  was  only  a  slight 
grade  below  the  very  best  quality,  provided  he  could 
buy  the  very  best  at  any  price — even  an  exorbitant 
one.  The  relative  cost  of  the  best  possible  seed  to 
the  value  of  the  matured  crop  is  so  small  a  per  cent, 
that  quality — yes,  the  highest  quality — should  always 
be  required  of  your  seedsman.  One  should  know  his 
seedsman  to  be  not  only  an  honest  man,  but  one  who 
understands  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  seed  growing,  and 
is  careful  to  buy  his  seed  of  only  such  growers  as  are 
thoroughly  reliable.  One  of  our  neighbor  market 
gardeners  bought  from  a  reliable  seed  firm  in  Boston, 
years  ago,  beet  seed  of  a  specific  variety  and  from  this 
seed  raised  four  different  varieties  of  beets,  which, 
of  course,  were  not  very  salable,  being  so  mixed.  He 
made  complaint  to  the  seedsman,  who  assured  him 
that  the  seed  “was  grown  by  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  agriculturists  in  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture At  that  moment  of  this 
conversation  this  “prominent  agriculturist” — the  grower 
of  that  beet  seed,  came  into  the  seed  store  and  the 
seedsman  introduced  the  grower  of  the  seed  to  the 
complainant  and  remarked  that  he  was  making  com¬ 
plaint  about  some  beet 
seed  grown  by  him  for 
the  seed  firm.  The 
grower  turned  to  the 
complaining  truck 
farmer  and  asked, 

“What  is  the  trouble 
with  the  seed?”  He 
replied,  “I  bought  it 
for  such  a  variety  of 
beets,”  naming  the  va¬ 
riety,  “and  I  raised  no 
less  than  four  different 
kinds  of  beets.”  That 
prominent  member  of 
the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  seed 
grower  replied,  “I  did 
not  know  that  there 
were  but  two  kinds  of 
beets.”  The  proprietor 
of  the  seed  store  be¬ 
came  “wrathy”  at  that 
confession  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  took  him  to 
the  desk,  opened  a  seed 
catalogue  and  showed 
him  a  list  of  more  than 
a  dozen  different  kinds. 

He  knew  only  a  table 
beet  and  mangel  or  cow  beet.  Of  course  he  did  not 
even  know  that  the  different  varieties  would  mix  if 
grown  near  together  when  seeding. 

Not  a  few  pretty  good  farmers,  and  fairly  intelli¬ 
gent,  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  different 
varieties  of  plants  mix.  Often  good  farmers  come 
into  my  cucumber  house,  and  remark,  “Why,  you 
keep  bees  in  here?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?”  “To  pollenize  the  blossoms,  else 
we  would  get  no  cucumbers  in  a  closed  house.”  “Well ! 
well !  I  never  knew  that  before.”  And  how  can 
farmers  understand  and  appreciate  the  wide  difference 
in  yield  and  quality  of  the  high-bred  corn  (or  any 
other  seed  for  that  matter)  above  the  seed  taken 
from  a  field  where  fertile  and  earless  stalks  of  corn 
are  growing  close  side  by  side? 

One  of  my  neghbors  in  Maine  when  I  was  a  boy 
raised  125  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  a  single  acre 
of  ground.  I  helped  husk  that  corn.  Probably  not 
every  growing  stalk  had  an  ear  of  corn  on  it.  Of 
course  most  of  those  stalks  had  two  or  three  ears. 
Hut  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  yield  of 
“thirty  fold”  and  “sixty  fold,”  and  a  still  larger  dif¬ 
ference  between  “sixty  fold”  and  “a  hundred  fold.” 
On  a  large  acreage,  like  those  western  cornfields,  what 
an  immense  difference  in  not  only  quantity  but  quality 
from  high-bred  seed.  The  estimated  extra  cost  of  six 
cents  per  acre  for  high-bred  seed  corn  is  perfectly 
insignificant  when  set  against  the  immensely  greater 
yield  and  finer  quality.  In  1891  I  had  to  pay  $9  per 
ounce  for  the  best  cauliflower  seed.  But  I  would 
lather  pay  twice  that  an  ounce  for  that  best  quality 
than  take  the  gift  of  only  a  slightly  lower  strain  of 
cauliflower  seed.  No  farmer,  large  or  small,  can 
affoid  to  plant  any  but  the  best  possible  strain  of 
seed  to  be  had.  If  he  cannot  himself  breed  the  seed 
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up  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  he  can  afford  to 
pay  such  a  price  for  such  seed  as  will  compensate 
those  who  do  breed  it  up  to  that  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
seed  used  on  a  farm.  s.  H.  R. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

PLANNING  THE  HOME  GROUNDS. 
Grading  and  Planting. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  134,  shows  the  plan  of  my  home 
grounds.  I  would  like  some  help  in  (he  way  of  suggestions 
as  to  what  plants  and  flowers  to  put  out  in  little  driveway 
circle;  also  how  to  go  about  leveling  off  grounds;  how 
much  working  and  cultivation  to  give ;  what  seed  to  sow 
for  lawn?  Should  any  shrubs  be  put  out?  You  will 
notice  that  driveways,  walks  and  lawns  are  only  as  we 
propose  them  as  yet.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better  as 
to  lay-out,  also  as  to  width  of  walks  and  driveways? 
Remember  we  are  very  busy  in  working  season  on  farm. 
Our  strength  is  limited,  help  scarce  and  high.  But  we 
have  four  good  horses,  plenty  of  good  tools,  and  some 
gumption.  I  would  very  much  like  estimated  cost  in  dol¬ 
lars  of  doing  this  work  if  we  had  to  hire  it  all  done ; 
also  cost  of  taking  care  of  same  afterward.  j.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

As  you  do  not  give  present  levels  and  slopes  of  the 
plots  to  be  graded  we  have  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  soil  to  be  moved,  and  therefore  cannot  give  esti¬ 
mates  in  money  or  labor.  With  two  available  teams 
and  suitable  help  the  job  should  not  be  a  formidable 
one.  In  grading  small  areas  about  dwellings  no  spe¬ 
cial  appliances  or  engineering  talent  is  needed.  The 
owner  should  have  in  mind  about  the  effect  he  wants, 
and  with  a  team  and  scraper  or  a  few  men  with 
shovels  and  wheelbarrows  he  can  soon  bring  it 
about.  In  grading  off  knolls  or  high  places  the  top 


soil  should  be  kept  together,  then  the  subsoil  moved 
out  and  filled  in  the  lowest  depressions.  When  some¬ 
thing  like  satisfactory  grades  are  established  the  whole 
surface  may  be  roughly  but  deeply  plowed,  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure,  ground  bone  or  fertilizer 
sprinkled  over  the  most  barren  places,  and  the  top  soil 
brought  back  and  evenly  distributed.  After  harrow¬ 
ing,  raking  or  otherwise  fining  the  surface  and 
bringing  it  to  true  and  final  grades,  grass  seeds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  Kentucky  Blue 
and  Red-top  may  be  carefully  sown,  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  followed  by  a  few 
pounds  of  White  clover,  if  the  latter  is  liked.  Rak¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  and  rolling  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
complete  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  walks  and  driveways  are  scarcely  as  wide  as 
convenience  would  suggest.  For  best  results  they 
should  be  dug  out  at  least  20  inches  deep  and  filled 
in  with  cinders  or  small  stones  to  provide  drainage, 
and  crowned  with  gravel,  which  should  be  well  rolled 
down.  The  walks  most  used  may  with  good  advan¬ 
tage  be  finished  with  bricks  or  cement. 

As  to  flowering  plants  in  driveway  circle,  nothing 
would  give  a  more  brilliant  show  under  ordinary 
cultural  conditions  than  scarlet  geraniums;  either 
General  Grant  or  Alphonse  Riccard  varieties  would  be 
suitable.  Strong  plants  should  be  set  about  14  inches 
apart  about  the  first  of  June.  Dark-leaved  Cannas, 
such  as  Black  Beauty  or  King  Humbert,  would  also 
be  effective.  They  should  be  planted  two  feet  apart 
in  early  June.  Other  desirable  constant  blooming 
plants  are  Ageratum,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias 
and  Verbenas.  All  are  readily  grown  from  seeds.  As 
the  grounds  are  already  well  provided  with  good- 
sized  shade  trees  there  does  not  appear  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  shrub  planting.  Room  might  be  found 


for  such  fine  species  as  Forsythia,  Spirjea  Van  Hout- 
tei,  Althaea  or  hardy  Hydrangea,  and  a  fine  lilac  or 
two.  1  he  shrubs  should  be  kept  together  in  beds 
rather  than  planted  singly  for  an  agreeable  effect. 
A  tree  or  two  of  compact  Norway  spruce  or  Nord- 
mann’s  fir,  very  hardy  evergreens,  might  be  introduced 
to  relieve  the  bare  Winter  aspect. 


THAT  SOUTHERN  HAY  FARM. 

How  It  Was  Handled. 

A  friend  who  has  read  the  statement  of  that  25-acre 
hay  farm  in  South  Carolina  (page  8),  is  very  emphatic 
in  his  criticism. 

“I  don’t  believe  it!” 

Now  this  man  will  have  to  fight  it  out  with  the 
United  States  Government — and  we  have  found  that  a 
large  proposition.  The  facts  are  found  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  312,  which  should  be  read  by  every  southern 
farmer.  The  farm  referred  to  is  located  in  Cherokee 
Co.,  S.  C.,  owned  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Ramseur,  who  under¬ 
took  to  show  what  one  man  with  a  good  mule  can  do 
on  25  acres.  The  soil  varies  from  a  pebbly  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam.  Manure  is  used  annually  at  the  rate  of 
six  to  eight  tons  per  acre.  This  manure  comes  from 
a  cotton-oil  mill  where  steers  are  fed  on  cotton  hulls 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  work  is  done  by  one  man 
and  horse — that  is,  this  man  does  enough  outside  work 
to  pay  for  the  extra  help  required  in  haying  and  baling. 

No  regular  rotation  of  crops  is  followed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  Winter  of  1905  there  were  18  acres 
of  Winter  oats  and  seven  of  Crimson  clover.  In  the 

Spring  of  1906  three 
acres  of  Crimson  clover 
were  planted  to  corn 
and  four  acres  of  clover 
and  18  of  Winter  oats 
cut  and  cured  for  hay. 
As  soon  as  this  hay  was 
cut  the  22  acres  were 
broadcast  to  cow  peas, 
which  were  cut  and 
made  into  hay,  after 
which  the  land  was 
seeded  to  clover  and 
Winter  oats  again. 
Clover  was  also  seeded 
in  the  three  acres  of 
corn.  Of  course  this 
particular  system  could 
only  be  used  in  the 
South,  where  Winter 
oats  succeed.  These 
oats  are  seeded  in  deep 
furrows  15  to  18  inches 
apart.  When  seeded 
in  this  way  the  oats 
are  less  likely  to  be 
thrown  out.  Cow  peas 
are  seeded  from  May  1 
to  June  25.  Most  of 
the  Crimson  clover  is 
seeded  in  August  and  September — never  later  than 
November  1.  In  sowing  cow  peas  the  sod  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  oats  is  plowed  and  fined  and  six  pecks 
of  cow  peas  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  The  bulletin 
gives  the  following  statement  of  receipts  for  the  25 
acres : 

7  acres  of  Crimson  clover  hay,  3,500  pounds  per 

acre,  at  $1.25  per  hundredweight .  $306.25 

18  acres  oat  hay,  3,000  pounds  per  acre,  at  $1.25 

per  hundredweight  .  675.00 

22  acres  cow-pea  hay.  3,000  pounds  per  acre,  at 

$1.25  per  hundredweight .  825.00 

3  acres  corn,  66.66  bushels  per  acre,  at  75  cents 

per  bushel  .  150.00 

3  acres  corn  stover,  2  tons  per  acre,  at  $15  per 

ton  . 90.00 

Total  income  . $2,046.25 

Total  cost  .  521.90 

Net  income  . $1,524.35 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  the  greater  part  of  the 
hay  is  brought  from  the  North.  We  have  paid  even 
higher  prices  than  are  here  quoted  in  Florida. 

Cabbage  Maggots. — A  few  years  ago,  having  two 
acres  of  early  and  25,000  late  cabbage  plants  nearly 
ready  to  set,  I  discovered  one  day  in  June  that  both 
had  been  attacked  by  maggots.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects  and  animals,  ranging  from  bed¬ 
bugs  to  woodchucks,  I  decided  to  try  it  on  the  mag¬ 
gots.  Procuring  two  gallons  of  the  liquid,  a  pepper- 
sauce  bottle  with  nozzle  attachment  and  a  dibber,  I 
went  to  work.  Inserting  the  dibber  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  plant  stem  and  extending  it  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  center  of  the  roots  I  poured  in 
about  a  good  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid,  quickly  clos¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  opening.  When  I  came  to  the 
bed  of  late  plants  I  performed  the  same  operation  in 
about  every  six  or  eight  inches  square  of  the  plant 
bed.  The  result  was  that  while  those  plants  that  had 
previously  wilted  died,  no  more  maggot  work  was 
seen.  The  maggots  had  all  fallen  asleep. 

Pennsylvania.  i.  a.  thayer. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Reseeding  A  Meadow. 

C.  J.  H.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. — We  have 
some  meadow  land  which  some  years  ago 
raised  an  immense  crop  of  millet  and  then 
one  of  corn..  It  was  left  in  grass  for  pas¬ 
ture  for  several  years  until  about  two 
years  ago,  when  the  bank  gave  way,  letting 
in  the  tide,  which  sometimes  flooded  it 
wholly  and  at  other  times  only  in  part, 
according  to  season.  What  treatment  would 
you  advise  for  a  hay  crop  on  this  ground 
this  year?  New  bank  will  be  finished  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  now  would  German 
millet  do,  sowing  after  cut-harrowing  and 
then  cover  with  spike  harrow?  Soil  is 
loam  with  stiff  clay  bottom. 

Ans. — We  should  try  to  get  that  land 
into  Timothy  and  Red-top  this  year.  If 
any  millet  is  used  we  prefer  the  Jap¬ 
anese  barnyard  variety.  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  oats  and  peas  sown  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  cut  green  for  hay.  Then  cut 
up  and  fit  the  ground  and  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1  sow  Timothy  and  Red-top. 

Quality  of  Wild  Parsnips. 

How  long  does  it  take  parsnips  to  “run 
wild’’  and  change  their  character  as  edible 
roots? 

Ans. — The  question  cannot  be  ans¬ 
wered  definitely,  as  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  poisonous  quality  will  develop 
varies  with  conditions.  I  have  known 
of  cases  when  roots  grown  in  a  garden 
from  good  seed,  dug  in  the  Spring  and 
partially  tovered  with  soil  but  so  ex¬ 
posed  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
roots  became  tinged  with  green  quite 
seriously  poisoned  all  who  ate  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  at 
least  one  case  where  a  family  got  their 
supply  from  self-sown  or  volunteer 
plants  taken  from  a  corner  of  a  grass- 
covered  orchard,  and  they  told  me  they 
had  done  this  for  a  good  many  years, 
never  cultivating  the  patch  or  saving 
seed,  simply  thinning  out  each  Spring 
the  volunteer  plants,  but  in  this  case 
they  only  used  the  roots  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  they  were  cooked  the  day 
they  were  dug.  With  this  explanation 
I  should  answer  the  question  by  saying 
that  the  development  of  the  poisonous 
quality  commences  with  the  first  season 
of  neglect,  and  increases  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  one.  w.  vv.  t. 

Pear  Blight. 

J.  R.  II.,  Mansfield  Depot,  Conn. — Do  you 
think  the  bacillus  of  pear  blight  will  get  in 
through  the  bud  or  blossom?  Do  you  think 
it  gets  in  through  the  bark  or  through  some 
wound  in  the  bark  or  may  it  go  through  in 
all  these  places? 

Ans. — It  has  been  demonstrated  re¬ 
peatedly  by  Prof.  Waite,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
pear  blight  often  gets  its  first  foothold 
in  the  tree  through  infection  carried  to 
the  blossoms  by  insects.  In  years  when 
the  blight  has  been  unusually  virulent, 
as  in  the  past  two  years  in  western  New 
York,  I  haye  in  many  instances  noticed 
the  infected  blossom  clusters  directly 
after  the  blossoming  period.  The  honey 
bee  as  well  as  many  other  insects  spread 
this  disease.  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  says, 
“The  pear  blight  multiplies  in  the  nec¬ 
tary  of  the  pear  blossom  and  extends 
downward  into  the  blossom  through  the 
nectary  with  the  greatest  ease,  because 
the  nectary  is  not  covered  by  cuticle. 
Ordinarily  the  entire  pear  tree  is  sealed 
up  with  an  airtight  and  watertight 
cuticle  composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  the 
same  composition  as  cork.  This  cuticle 
keeps  out  the  pear  blight  germ  and 
many  other  fungus  diseases.  The 
nectary  is  not  covered  by  cuticle  and  is 
therefore  the  easiest  place  for  the  germ 
to  enter.” 

Insects  visit  the  blighting  blossoms 
and  carry  the  disease  to  blossoms  as  yet 
healthy.  Puncturing  insects  also  carry 
the  disease  from  diseased  tissue  to 
healthy,  fleshy  shoots  and  leaves,  and 
the  older  bark  and  branches  becomes 
infected  through  wounds,  diseased  suck¬ 


ers,  fruit  spurs  and  in  many  instances 
has  been  spread  by  pruning  saw  and 
knife,  especially  if  such  pruning  was 
done  at  season  of  year  when  tree  was 
filled  with  sap.  Prof.  Waite,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  this  disease  and  methods  of 
controlling  it  since  1889,  and  anyone 
interested  should  write  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  publications 
covering  its  treatment  and  control.  It 
has  in  recent  years  been  exceedingly 
virulent  in  the  "West,  and  has  killed 
practically  all  bearing  pear  trees  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  in  California.  The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  of  California  in 
its  reports  shows  that  in  1901-2  Fresno, 
Cal.,  had  125,000  pear  trees,  and  Kings, 
Cal.,  43,700;  in  1903-4  they  reported 
Fresno  as  having  1,520  and  Kings  none! 
This  is  a  disease  many  times  harder  to 
combat  in  pear  trees  than  an  insect  like 
San  Jose  scale,  and  is  the  most  serious 
menace  to  the  pear-growing  industry  of 
to-day.  _ b.  d.  v.  b. 

Desteoying  Arpabagus  Beeti.es. — Paris- 
green  Is  altogether  the  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  Asparagus  beetle.  The  difficulty 
Is  to  make  it  stick  to  the  fine  smooth 
foliage.  We  have  found  the  best  means  Is 
to  mix  it  with  flour,  damaged  grocery  flour 
will  do,  at  the  rate  of  two  teaspoonsful  of 
raris-green  to  the  pound  of  flour.  It  should 
be  applied  with  a  blower  or  bellows  while 
the  tops  are  wet  with  dew.  The  poisoned 
flour  is  then  converted  into  a  sort  of  paste 
which  adheres  to  the  leaves  and  is  readily 
eaten  by  the  beetle.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  necessary  in  a  season  to  con¬ 
trol  the  different  broods. 


THE  HESSLER  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

dPHE  Hessler  Rural  Mail  Box 
*  Is  one  the  folks  all  like, 

The  handiest  of  the  handy, 

The  prettiest  on  the  pike, 

The  height  of  mail  invention 
That  stands  the  U.  S.  test, 

The  Box  that  is  the  safest. 

The  Box  that  is  the  Best. 

The  Hesslers’  Rural  Mail  Box 
Is  nothing  to  wear  out. 

It  is  by  far  the  strongest. 

Because  thoy  make  it  stout, 

It  cares  not  for  the  weather, 

In  storm  it  stands  the  brunt. 

The  Hessler  Rural  Mail  Box 
Is  always  at  the  front. 

The  Hessler  Rural  Mail  Box 
Is  one  of  highest  rank. 

No  rust  and  no  corrosion, 

It’s  safe  as  any  bank; 

It's  made  to  last  a  lifetime 
And  yon  are  sure  it  will. 

It  fills  the  want  long  wanted— 

In  all  ways  fills  the  bill. 

From  far  you  see  its  signal 

That  never  plays  you  tricks; 

It’s  proof  against  the  burglar 
And  never  out  of  fix; 

On  every  road  and  highway 
It  has  the  Right  of  Way, 

The  Hessler  Rural  Mail  Box 
Is  one  that  comes  to  stay. 

The  Hessler  Rural  Mail  Box  is  for  sale  by  leading 
dealers  or  shipped  direct.  Write  for  souvenir 
button.  HX  HESSLER  (XL, 500 N. Salina  St, Syracuse^I.Y. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

Is  the  BEST  obtainable  at  any  price. 

Eighty  Day  Dent,  Germination  test  95-98£. 
Improved  Learning,  Germination  test  90-UM. 
Large  White  Flint,  Germination  test  904. 
Several  of  our  customers  who  have  tested  Seed 
Corn  received  from  us  this  spring,  report  1004  ger¬ 
mination,  that  is  every  kernel  grew. 

Single  bushel  $2.00,  2  bushel  bag  $3.50, 10  bushels 
$15.00,  new  bags  tree.  Catalog  and  Samples  Free. 
EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ml  ■  r ■  ■  ■  Superior  both 

s  Virginia 

T  •  |  a  silage  Corn  has  a- 

Ensilage  Corn,  gssaaj® 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seed. 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimso 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 

giving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  •  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 

SFFD  CftPN- Improved  Learning  &  Reid’s 
n E IZ U  Yellow  Dent  (Tested  Seed). 

BINDER  TWINE,  8’4(‘.  pound.  Samples  and 
catalog  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  .Sous,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


SWEET  CORN 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  most  delicious  corn  ever 
introduced  to  the  public,  you  need  look  no  further, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  ORDWAY’S 
GOLDEN  is  the  ideal,  and  worthy  a  place  in  your 
garden.  It  has  been  winning  favor  quite  steadily 
during  the  past  decade  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  many  who  have  used  it.  Carefully  selected  seed 
sent  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Trial  packet, 
10c.;  half  pint,  20c.;  pint,  35c.;  quart,  65c. 
Address  O.  P.  ORDwAY,  Saxonville,  Mass. 


SEED  CORN 

WARNER’S  GOLDEN  STANDARD, 

absolutely  the  Earliest  High-Yielding  Yellow  Dent 
Corn  in  cultivation.  Descriptive  circular  upon 
application  to  II.  W.  WARNER,  Rt.  2,  Easton,  Md. 


PARR  ARE  plants.  E.  J.  W.  and  Charleston 
UHDDHQC  Wakefield,  $2  per  1000.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


"Trees 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest 
Varieties.  Finest,  Largest 
and  Most  Varied  Collections 
in  America  at  best  prices 
direct  from  the  grower.  We 
have  no  agents.  Beautiful 
New  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  with  cultural  di¬ 
rections  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 

EUwanger  &  Barry 

Nurserymen  —  Horticulturists 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Established  1840  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


F 
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FIND  HIM  AT  HIS  NURSERY. 

He  offers  you  one  Elberta  Peach  Tree,  one  Red 
Cross  Currant  Bush,  one  C.  A.  Green  New  White 
Grape  Vine,  and  two  Live-Forever  Rose  Bushes 
all  delivered  to  your  house  by  mall  for  25  cents,  or 
two  of  these  collections  for  50  cents.or  four  of  these 
collections  for  <1 .00. 

Send  to-day  for  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for 
Our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine,  all  a  gift  to  you  if  you  mention  this 
paper. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company, 

Box  100,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitae 
Hedging.  Cherry  Trees  a  specialty. 

TREES  and  PLANTS  by  MAIL  POST¬ 
PAID  will  save  you  express  costs. 

Send  for- our  Catalogue  (IT  IS  FREE),  it 
will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan 
titles.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  i 
large  stock  of  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Do  not  be  without 
Graft  native  trees  with 
scions  from  the  150  acre 
grove  of  the  Albion  Chestnut  Co.,  Haddonfield.N.J. 

pLOFD’S  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  Corn, 

^  carefully  selected,  $2  per  bn.  Long's  White 
Tartar  Oats,  90^  pr  bu.  J.H.  Ziegler,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


BIG  CHESTNUTS 


Get  Your! 
Trees 

from 


HARRISONS 

The  guaranteed  kind— the 

money-making  kind  —  the 
kind  that  the  most  expert 
orchardists  in  the  country 
plant 

When  you  plant  trees  of 
unknown  value,  you  gather  a 
harvest  of  loss  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Therefore  the  two  genera*  <- 
tions  of  experience  and  reputation 
back  of  Harrison’s  Nurseries  mean 
something  to  you.  Get  our  catalog 
and  choose  from  our 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees — Straw¬ 
berries,  Ornamentals  and  Grapes. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  all 
points — if  anything  is  wrong  we  make 
it  right.  That  is  the  Harrison  way. 
Ask  any  of  our  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers,  whose  names  we  will  furnish  you. 

ADDlRS _ 100  varieties,  early  and  late, 

Including:  Yellow  TransI 

parent,  Williams’  Early  Red,  Fourth  of  July, 
Red  Astrachan,  Nero,  Albemarle  Pippin, 
M.  B.  Twig,  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Stayman’s. 

PeactlCS _ more  than  100  varieties, 

from  earliest  to  latest 
ripenings,  all  home  grown  in  the  matchless 
peach  climate  of  Maryland.  A  few  of  our 
popular  leaders  follow:  Carman,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Champion,  Crawford  Late, 
Smock,  Sal  way,  Wonderful,  Bllyeu. 

Write  lor  Catalog.  We  will  send  it  prompt¬ 
ly postpaid.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  It 
contains  views  of  our  i.ooo-acre  nursery. 
Send  for  it  now. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box  29  Berlln.Md. 


PEACH 

Trees  clean,  healthy — bright  as  a  dollar, 
the  best  we  have  ever  grown.  Large  blocks 
j  of  commercial  varieties  for  the  planters  trade. 

JAPAN  PLUMS 

More  than  30,000  trees — 1  year  old  ;  some 
bargains  in  the  larger  sizes — following  sorts: 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Chabot,  Oct. 
Purple,  Red  June,  Satsuma,  Wickson. 

APPLE  TREES 

A  fine  lot  including  YORK  IMPERIAL. 
High  and  low  heads,  stocky,  well  rooted — 
grown  to  please  the  most  exacting  trade. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  list  of  wants. 
Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free. 

The  PATTERSON  NURSERY  GO. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  I.  K.  ILGENFRITZ  SONS  CO.. 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


SAMPLES  OF 
Good  SEED  CORN 


fREE 


AND  $6.00 
WORTH  OF 
FINE  RADISHES 

Interested  in  seed  corn  ? 

If  so  I’ll  mail  you  free 
samples  of  my  reliable 
guaranteed  seed  com — and 
I’ll  throw  in  enough  of  a 
new  kind  of  Radish  Seed  to  raise  $6.oo  worth 
of  early  radishes. 

I’ll  make  this  offer  because  I  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  you,  and  let  you  see  some 
really  good  seed  corn — real  seed,  not  pig  feed. 


EM  OH  SHELLED 

I  sell  seed  corn,  ear  or  shelled,  or  any 
other  old  way.  It’s  all  tried,  tested  aua 
proven.  It  goes  to  you  on  approval.  If  you 
don’t  like  it  we  trade  back.  That’s  fair. 

UfOITC  Tn.lHAV  for  my  com  book. 
Wnllt  lU-liMI  it’S  free  and  I  throw 
in  the  samples  and  the  radish  seed.  If  any 
more  you  want,  just  say  so. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWaJ 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.”  ““ Kf? 


FRUIT  TREES 


Reliable,  Hardy 


,?own  Trees 

Some  new  features  in  our  1908  catalog.  It  is  free, 
A  diagram,  explanatory  of  the  FILLER  System, 
employed  by  western  N.  Y.  planters.  A  brief  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  10-year-old 
apple  orchards  in  Niagara  County,  showing  the  product  for  the  past  5  years  and  its  value. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  13,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


D 


reer's  Garden  Book 

70™Anniversary  Number 


E 


_____  A  complete  guide  to  growing  flowers  and  vegetables.  Four  superb  color  plates 

ami  fourduotone  plates.  248  profusely  illustrated  pages  describing  the  worthy  novelties  and  the  time  tested 
varieties  of  boll,  (lowers  and  vegetables,  Including  our  nnmatefcnble  Hardy  Perennials,  Hoses,  Dahlias,  Cnnnas, 
Gladioli,  etc.  “Dreer’s  Garden  Hook”  is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  many  leading  colleges. 


Mailed  to  anyone,  mentioning  this  publication,  on  receipt 
of  10  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order. 

HENRY’ A.  DREER,714  Chestnut  St. .Philadelphia. 


.Superb  I- ate  Branching:  Astern. 

The  easiest  variety  to  grow.  A  packet  of 
seed,  enough  to  raise  a  hundred  plants,  10e. 
|“ 4»arden  Book”  free  with  each  order. 
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A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 


Another  Analysis  Worked  Out. 


The  articles  in  your  paper  on  “A  Bag  of 
Fertilizer,”  while  helpful,  were  not  quite 
clear  in  some  points.  Can  I  save  any¬ 
thing  by  buying  the  materials  separately, 
and  mixing,  over  this  mixture  which  sells 
for  $26  here? 

Per  cent. 


Ammonia  actual  and  potential... 

Phosphoric  acid  available . 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime . 

Potash  sulphate  . 

Potash,  K20  . 


3  to  4 
8  to  10 
20  to  24 
0  to  8 
3  to  4 


What  is  this  last?  How  much  of 
each  would  I  have  to  buy?  I  see  they 
reckon  313  pounds  of  nitrogen  equal 
15.5  per  cent  to  the  ton.  Is  the 
balance  of  the  ton  of  any  value?  I  don’t 
want  to  drill  the  mixture.  I  can  get  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  at  $30  per  ton.  I  low  much 
nitrogen  o”  ammonia  is  in  it?  What 
would  it  cost  per  pound  in  that  form? 
Should  there  not  be  some  of  it  in  a  potato 
or  grass  fertilizer?  What  is  the  difference 
between  nitrogen  and  ammonia?  j.  l.  s. 

Crozet,  Va. 


We  waited  for  just  such  an  excellent 
question  as  this  in  order  to  make  the 
articles  clear  by  giving  readers  just  what 
they  want.  All  that  you  are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  that  fertilizer  is  60  pounds  of 
ammonia,  160  pounds  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  60  pounds  of  potash. 
“Ammonia”  i^  a  combination  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  another  gas  known  as  hydrogen. 
Everyone  knows  the  peculiar  smell  of 
ammonia.  This  hydrogen  has  no  value 
as  a  fertilizer — it  simply  holds  the 
nitrogen  in  its  place.  Every  pound  of 
ammonia  is  14/17  or  82.3  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  remainder  being  hydrogen. 
Therefore  in  this  fertilizer  with  its  60 


should  contain  about  140  pounds  nitro¬ 
gen,  40  of  potash  and  60  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  ton.  Thus  you  will  see  by 
figuring  that  800  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash  will 
give  you  more  plant  food  than  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  the  mixture. 

Sprouted  Seed  Potatoes. 

S.  F.  TF.,  Miamisburp,  Ohio. — Should  seed 
potatoes  that  have  been  sprouted  in  the 
house  be  planted  whole,  or  cut  the  same  as 
another  potato? 

Ans. — With  us  it  would  depend  upon 
the  way  they  have  started  sprouts. 
Many  smaller  tubers  started  in  this,  way 
make  a  single  sprout.  We  would  plant 
such  whole.  Where  two  or  more  strong 
sprouts  on  large  potatoes  are  made  we 
would  cut  so  as  to  give  each  sprout  a 
good-sized  piece  of  the  seed. 

Wheat  Straw  for  Potatoes. 

T.  A.  R.,  Fisher's  Ferry,  Fa. — Would 
you  recommend  wheat  straw  from  a  stack 
on  a  clover  sod  mowed  last  year,  for  a 
potato  patch  to  he  planted  this  season? 
Would  you  recommend  plowing  in  the  pota¬ 
toes  or  plowing  the  ground  and  furrowing 
to  be  planted  as  corn?  This  is  on  a  red 
shell  gravel  soil. 

Ans. — As  we  understand  your  ques 
tion  you  speak  of  spreading  the  straw 
on  the  clover  sod  and  plowing  all  under 
for  potatoes  without  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers.  We  should  not  do  it,  but  would 
put  the  straw  on  other  land  which  is 
not  now  in  sod.  The  clover  sod  ought 
to  provide  vegetable  matter  enough.  We 
have  bare  land  which  needs  the  straw. 


pounds  of  ammonia  there  are  a  little 
less  than  50  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The 
“bone  phosphate  of  lime”  is  a  term 
used  by  the  manufacturer  to  show  how 
much  phosphoric  acid  there  would  be 
if  it  were  all  united  with  lime  (see  page 
99).  Pay  no  attention  to  that  state¬ 
ment  but  only  figure  on  how  much 
available  phosphoric  acid  they  guaran¬ 
tee.  “Potash  sulphate”  is  another  mis¬ 
leading  term  in  which  the  manufacturer 
tries  to  show  how  much  sulphate  of 
potash  there  would  be  if  the  potash  were 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphate;  that  is  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphur.  All  you  need  care 
for  is  the  actual  amount  of  potash  they 
guarantee — which,  in  this  case  is  60 
pounds.  The  letter  K  is  the  chemical 
symbol  for  the  metal  potassium  just  as 
N  stands  for  nitrogen,  S  for  sulphur, 
O  for  oxygen  and  so  on.  This  potas¬ 
sium  cannot  be  used  in  its  pure  state 
but  in  fertilizers  it  comes  as  an  oxide — 
that  is.  combined  with  oxygen.  Two  parts 
of  potassium  combined  with  one  part 
of  oxygen  make  an  oxide  known  as 
potash  and  that  is  what  the  K20  means. 
There  is  much  nonsense  about  some  of 
those  analyses.  It  seems  as  if  they  were 
made  up  to  confuse  farmers.  Always 
remember  that  “ammonia”  is  only  14/17 
nitrogen  and  that  in  figuring  the  value 
of  nitrogen  you  should  leave  3/17  of 
the  weight  off.  Now  where  can  you  buy 
50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  160  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  60  pounds  of  potash 
for  less  than  $26?  First  of  all  we  should 
get  the  station  bulletin,  hunt  up  the 
analysis  of  this  fertilizer  and  see  what 
the  chemists  found  in  it.  Very  likely 
they  found  more  plant  food  than  is 
guaranteed.  The  average  analysis  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  16  per  cent  nitrogen. 
On  this  basis  at  the  prices  quoted  on 
page  99  your  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  will 
cost  $9.  On  the  same  basis  of  figures 
your  160  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  will 
cost  not  far  from  $7  and  the  potash 
about  $3.  You  should  get  quotations 
of  your  own,  however,  before  you  figure 
exactly.  In  addition  to  320  pounds  of 
nitrogen  a  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  con¬ 
tains  over  700  pounds  of  oxide  of 
sodium  or  soda.  This  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  nitrogen  in  a  solid  form  and 
has  little  if  any  value  as  plant  food. 

Cotton-seed  meal  varies  somewhat  in 
composition  and  should  be  bought  on 
analysis.  When  hulls  are  ground  with 
the  meal  the  nitrogen  is  much  reduced. 
An  average  sample  of  cotton-seed  meal 


We  would,  if  need  be,  use  fertilizer  with 
the  sod.  We  have  seen  potatoes  plowed 
in  every  third  furrow  and  do  well.  In 
order  to  do  it  right  you  must  have  a 
very  steady  team  and  make  the  furrows 
straight.  We  have  done  this  with  cab¬ 
bage,  but  with  potatoes  we  prefer  to 
work  the  ground  several  times  and  plant 
in  deep  furrows  or  drills. 

Soldering  Iron. 


T".  A.  S„  Cottage  Mills,  Ga. — How  do 
you  solder  iron  with  brass?  Do  you  melt 
the  brass ? 


Ans. — Copper  is  regarded  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  joining  iron  to  iron,  whether 
wrought  or  cast.  To  solder  iron  and 
steel  the  following  directions  are  given : 
For  large  pieces  of  iron  and  steel,  cop¬ 
per  or  brass  is  used  as  solder.  Place 


a  thin  strip  of  copper  or  brass  along 
the  junction;  bind  the  plate  together 
with  wire  and  cover  them  an  inch  deep 
with  clay  free  from  sand.  If  soldering 
iron  to  iron  bring  the  plates  when  dry 
to  a  white  heat  and  then  plunge  them 
into  cold  water;  for  soldering  iron  to 
steel,  or  steel  to  steel,  cool  slowly  from 
the  white  heat.  The  vitrified  clay  is 
then  broken  off.  For  smaller  articles 
prepare  a  solder  by  granulating  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  eight  parts  of  brass  with  one  of 
zinc.  Mix  the  solder  with  borax  and 
spread  it  over  the  articles  to  be  joined. 

F.  H.  KING. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 

Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 

and  ‘Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10=99  tO  18=90 

Our  $12.50  Suits 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


A  Big  Value 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value. 
We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  suits, 
and  we  have  testimonials  from  satisfied 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Write  for  samples  and  catalog. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.J. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Ever  jibing  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Curt  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  EEFJFEEK,Box45,UiKhtstowu,.N.J. 


XAOUftBOY 
KAN  DO  AS  MUCH 
’WORKASAHAN 

r/  /ic  Zias  a 

IS  PIVOT-AXLE 
^SULKY  CULTIVATOR 

He  simply  steers  it— the  machine  does  all  the 
work.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  moves  the 
’wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to  the  right  or 
left  at  the  will  of  the  driver, while  the  width  between 
gangs  and  depth  of  shovels  are  instantly  and  easily 
adjusted  while  machine  is  in  motion. 

Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 
and  Crooked  Rows  as 
Easiiy  Cultivated  as 
Level  Ground. 

Simple  in  construction—  I 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  I 
Made  entirely  of  steel  and  mal¬ 
leable  iron —  every  part  inter-  ' 
changeable.  Built  for  wear  | 
and  work.  Light  draft  high  ] 
wheels  and  perfect  balance.  I 
There  is  just  one  Kraus—  | 
if  your  dealer  does  not  have  \ 
it  accept  no  other— but  write 
us.  Send  today  for  free  catalog, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

DEPT.  1 3,  AKRON,  OHIO 


rfl/L0£  MfvtlA* 


Tli  e  most  successful  dig¬ 
ger  made.  Saves 
time, labor  and 
potatoes.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


gloves,  can 
vas,  carpets, 
etc.  Something 
you  and  your 
neighbors  need 
every  day  and  costs 
only  $1.00  prepaid.  You 
can  secure  the agency  in 
your  locality  and  make 
money.  One  agent  sold  1P0 
in4days.  WriteforbookletN 
C.  A.  MYERS  CO. 

6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mend  Your  Own 

HARNESS 

Put  the  money  you  would 
pay  the  repairman  in  your 
own  pocket  and  use  Myers 
Lock  Stitch  Awl  in¬ 
stead.  It  stitches 
like  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  will 
mend  harness, 
saddles, 
fur  coats, 
■j^S.  robes, 
shoes, 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
I.east  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Concrete  Building  Blocks 

l«rior  finish.  Catalogue  Free.  Write 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  A35,  Centerville,  lews. 


THE  HOOVER  POTATO 

DIGGER 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
of  Diggvrri, 
Pickers 
and  Sorters. 
1IOOYF.R  MYG-CO*,  Box  5G,  Avory,  Ohio. 


John  Deere  Plows 

Have  that  smooth,  light  running  quality 
that  you  cannot  describe,  but  which  you  feel 
and  appreciate  every  day  you  use  one. 

John  Deere  invented  the  steel  plow  and 
for  70  years  the  “leaping  deer”  trade  mark 
has  been  the  sign  of  all  that  is  best  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  plows.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
so  old  or  a  boy  so  young  that  he  has  not 
used  John  Deere  plows. 


The  New 
Deere 
Sulky 
and 
Gang 


When  it  comes  to 
the  actual  quality 
of  material  used 
and  high  finish, 
these  two  plows 
are  not  equalled 
anywhere  on  the 
market  today. 
They  have  every 
appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  the  op- 
erator  and  are 
strictly  the  highest  grade  from  every  pos¬ 
sible  standpoint. 

Booklet  Beautiful  and  Quaint 

Most  interesting  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  Describes  plows,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  is  illustrated  by  photos  show¬ 
ing  actual  plowing  scenes  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Ask  for  booklet  Na  2.5  6  Mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III,,  U.  S.  A 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OJJTSIDE  IGNITER 

’Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon""" 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  BO  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  Ilnrvey  Holster 
Bprlnig*  under  your  wagou-bed  and  forever  end  the  continual  buinp- 
In|f  and  wear  und  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  txtfS  fVuIt* 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam,  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  wcll- 
. ... _ _ _ _  known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  %  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  arescie"tificallyn|ade,  lvaf  by  leaf,  from  tho  very  best 

to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  T1IKM  AT  OUR  Rlsk'f  ^«el-  Wo  P’^Hvely  Bii»riiiitee  every  pair 

-before  you  lay  down  th.a  pap^r?  Harvey  "Spring  Co!"  4>44“l7th'su  Racine.' ‘wis^o'nsh.10— 


FREE  Trial  to  You/ll' 


The  Simple  "BADGER”  on  Wheels 

THE  IDEAL  FARM  POWER 

It  goes  wherever  its  work  is.  a  hundred  places  if  need  be. 
and.  it  s  always  ready.  One-third  as  many  parts  as  other 
engines,  so  anybody  can  understand  it  and  run  it. 

IT  IS  FROST  PROOF  AND 
HOPPER  COOLED 

No  big  tank  to  fill,  no  pipes,  fittings  or  valves  to  freeze. 

It  s  a  dependable  worker  in  all  weathers— a  labor  saver  and 
a  money  maker.  Made  in  5,  6  and  8-H.  P. 

We  build  stationary,  portable  and  semi-portable  types 
r£un?.s’oSa^.ries  an<J  Pumping  piants  a  specialty.  2lA  to  - 

50-H.  P.  Send  for  our  fine  free  Badger  book  for  all  particulars.  Don’t  buy  any  engine  till  yon  eet  it 

C.  P.  &  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

laist  &rTer-  Boin.g  solid  rock’  they  are  spark 
ana  tire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
f’  je™  water.  Don  t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  liko  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old! 
hirst  cost-only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  ”  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  locai  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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EARLY  POTATOES. 

My  seed  potatoes,  which  are  large, 
well-formed  tubers,  are  stored  in  a  cool 
cellar,  where,  by  the  last  of  March,  the 
sprouts  have  barely  started.  I  take  the 
potatoes  up-stairs  and  spread  them 
evenly,  not  piled  up  at  all,  on  the  floor 
in  a  sunny  south  room  which  my  wife 
clears  for  me  every  Spring.  The  date 
of  carrying  up  the  potatoes  varies  but 
little.  During  the  last  week  in  March 
they  are  taken  up  and  are  usually  cut 
and  planted  from  three  to  four  weeks 
later.  The  varieties  planted  are  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  1.  By  the  time 
I  am  ready  to  plant  these  potatoes 
have  stocky  green  sprouts.  The  seed  is 
cut,  aiming  to  get  as  large  a  piece  of 
potato  as  possible  with  from  one  to 
three  eyes  on  it — one  eye  preferred.  I 
think  this  insures  large  potatoes  in  the 
hill.  For  the  last  seven  years  I  have 
sprinkled  sulphur  over  the  cut  seed  to 
insure  smooth  potatoes.  Formerly  I 
soaked  the  uncut  seed  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  I  find  that  the 
sulphur  does  the  work  as  well,  and  also 
keeps  the  seed  piece  from  rotting  in  the 
ground,  as  unsulphured  seed  sometimes 
will,  if  cold  weather  comes  on  after  the 
seed  is  planted  and  the  potatoes  do  not 
come  up  for  some  time.  We  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  stand  of  potatoes. 
After  the  seed  is  cut  and  sulphured  it  is 
immediately  planted.  Potatoes  follow 
corn  in  rotation.  I  plow  the  ground 
in  the  Fall  and  cover  with  manure  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  It  is  plowed  again  in 
the  Spring  and  fitted  until  it  is  as 
smooth  as  a  garden.  Then  I  furrow 
out  with  a  plow,  marking  the  rows  with 
a  trench  at  least  four  inches  deep.  The 
seed  and  fertilizer  are  both  dropped  by 
hand  and  the  fertilizer  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  trench.  I  use  800  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and  it  is  all 
put  in  the  row.  The  seed  pieces  are 
dropped  from  14  to  16  inches  apart.  The 
ground  is  then  gone  over  lightly  with 
the  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  piece 
looks  somewhat  ridgy  when  I  get 
through  planting.  I  go  over  the  ground 
every  few  days  with  a  light  iron  drag 
until  I  can  see  the  rows.  This  levels  the 
piece  and  destroys  a  great  many  weeds, 
which  greatly  lessens  the  labor  of  hand 
hoeing.  I  go  through  the  piece  but  once 
with  the  hand  hoe.  As  soon  as  I  can 
see  the  rows  of  potatoes  I  begin  with 
the  cultivator  and  keep  that  going  every 
few  days  until  the  vines  get  so  large 
that  I  cannot  get  through.  I  never  ridge 
the  potatoes,  but  give  them  level  culture. 
I  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  at  least  twice 
if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  if  it  is 
not  I  keep  the  sprayer  going  until  I 
get  some  poison  on  the  vines  that  stays 
on.  I  get  the  potatoes  planted  as  early 
as  the  weather  permits.  The  season 
here  is  late,  of  course,  for  we  are  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  State. 

Using  Bordeaux  helps  to  keep  away 
the  blight,  but  by  planting  early  I  get 
ahead  of  the  blight  to  a  great  extent. 
Never  has  there  been  a  season  but  that 
I  have  seen  some  of  it  in  the  field  but 
not  enough  to  injure  the  crop  very 
much.  I  have  never  lost  many  potatoes 
from  rotting  in  the  ground,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  have  them  out  of  the  ground  early 
in  the  season. 

By  forcing  the  potatoes  in  this  way  I 
have  had  fine  new  potatoes  to  use  the 
last  of  June,  and  can  get  ripe  potatoes 
on  the  market  while  other  growers  are 
offering  green  ones.  E.  R.  F. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Manure  With  Pine  Needles. 

L.  W.  F.,  Nno  York. — We  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  manure  in  the  village  two  miles  from 
the  farm,  paying  $1  a  load  for  all  we  could 
put  on,  about  two  tons,  drawing  it  with 
our  own  teams.  The  stable  that  we  have 
been  getting  the  manure  from  used  rye 
straw  for  bedding  until  lately  when  they 
changed  to  pine  twigs  and  needles.  The 
manure  contains  quite  a  large  amount  of 
the  bedding,  the  finer  part  of  which  is 
not  shaken  out  but  is  thrown  in  with  the 
manure.  Is  the  manure  containing  the  pine 


twigs  and  needles  as  valuable  a  fertilizer 
as  the  manure  containing  rye  straw?  We 
have  been  putting  the  manure  in  a  heap 
and  rotting  it  before  using.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  this  a  good  way  of  handling  it?  We 
have  used  manure  from  stables  where  wood 
shavings  were  used  for  bedding  and  found 
that  the  manuie  soured  the  land.  Would 


the  acid  in  the  shavings  affect  land  more 
than  the  pine  twigs  in  the  manure?  At 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  manure  (.$1  a 
load  and  draw  it  with  our  own  teams) 
would  it  be  cheaper  to  get  our  plant  food 
by  buying  fertilizers?  We  rent  a  farm  of 
about  50  acres  and  raise  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  asparagus  and  strawberries  for  mar¬ 
ket.  We  also  have  a  few  acres  in  grass. 
For  which  of  these  crops  would  fertilizer 
be  best  ar.d  if  a  rotation  of  fertilizer  and 


manure,  was  used  how  would  you  work  it? 

Ans. — No.  The  manure  containing 
the  pine  is  not  as  valuable  as  that  with 
the  rye  straw.  The  pine  contains  an 
acid  which  injures  the  ground  unless  it 
is  thoroughly  neutralized.  Rotting  in 
the'  pile  or  soaking  in  the  stable  liquids 
will  help  this,  but  if  we  were  to  use  such 
manure  we  should  use  lime  with  it — 
first  plowing  the  manure  under,  then 
broadcasting  and  harrowing  in  the  lime. 
As  for  piling  manure  to  ferment  it,  for 
such  manure  as  you  mention  it  will  pay. 
In  general  farming  it  probably  pays  to 
get  the  manure  on  the  ground  at  once. 
With  your  crops  and  that  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure  thorough  rotting  in  the  pile  will 
help.  The  manure  will  be  best  for  the 
strawberries  and  asparagus.  If  you 
haul  two  tons  at  a  load  average  manure 
will  give  you  not  far  from  20  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  10  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  25  of  potash.  In  nitrate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  they  will  cost  at  least  $5.  If 
you  can  rot  the  manure  and  use  the 
lime  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acid  you 
cannot  buy  nitrogen  cheaper  than  in  the 
manure.  You  can  use  fine  ground  bone 
and  sulphate  of  potash  with  manure  and 
in  this  way  “balance”  the  manure. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 
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A  Bid  Garden  for  12c. 

In  order  to  add  250,000  new  customers  to  our 
list  we  make  the  following  bargains: 

lfi(.  “Quirk  Quirk’  Carrot  .  •  »  I  Or. 

lPkg.  Earliest  Klpe  Cabbage  •  •  •  lOe. 

IPkg.  Earliest  Emerald  Curnmber  •  •  l&e. 

lPfcg.  Eat’rosse  Market  Lettuce  ■  ,  ,  15c. 

lPkg.  Early  Dinner  Onion  .  ,  ,  ,  10c. 

IPkg.  Strawberry  Mnnkiaelon  ,  ■  •  16c. 

lPkg.  Thirteen  Day  Radish  ...  10c. 

1000  kernels  gloriously  beautiful  (lower  aeed  15c. 

Total,  (UN 

Above  is  sufficient  seed  to  grow  85  bos.  of 
rarest  vegetables  In  succession  during  the 
coming  season  and  thousands  of  brilliant  flow¬ 
ers,  and  all  is  mailed  to  you 

Postpaid  for  12c. 

or  If  yon  send  16c.,  we  will  add  a  package  of  the 
famous  Berliner  Earliest  Cauliflower. 

Salzer’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 
Most  original  seed  book  ever  published. 
Brim  full  of  bristling  seed  thoughts.  Gladly 
mailed  to  all  intending  buyers  free  ;write  today. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co. 

La  Crosse.  Wis. 


COW  PEAS 

The  Great  Rebuilder  of  Poor  Soil.  Suitable 
Either  for  Hay  or  Plowing'  Under. 

SO.JA  BEANS.  One  of  the  richest  feeds  which 
we  have.  As  grain  they  analyze  as  high  as  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  protein.  As  hay  they  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  clover.  Onr  retail  prices  are  actually  as 
low  as  wholesale.  Write  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Bor  423,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


POTATOES — Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Gian  t.Hustler,  Jewel, Ohio, 
Longfellow,  8ix  Weeks.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford, Fishers, N.Y. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 


No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia.Twentieth  Century.  M an* 
istee.  SamT  Fraser,  Geneseo,N.Y.,  author  of  “The 
Potato  ”  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 


DflTATAEC  Grown  especially  for  Seed,  Early 
rUlHIUCO  and  Late.  Prices  right.  List  Free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR 


QAI  C—  A  choice 

wMUC  WALTER 


lot  of  SIR 

RALEIGH 

Seed  Potatoes,  free  from  blight ;  the  best  of  the  late 
varieties  and  a  heavy  yielder,  at  $1  per  bn.  f.  o.  b. 
Quakertown,  Pa.  M.  L.  ROSEN  BERGER. 


open  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-”^^,^ 

Ukkll  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


POTATO  We  sell  a  Good  Crate  the  cheapest, 
_ „  in  the  shook  or  nailed. 

CRATES  The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.  (B.)  LlnesvIlle.Pa. 


nKACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*■  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Newest,  llest.  Circular 

free.  B.  F.  WHITE,  Terryville,  Conn. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857  For  Over  Fifty  Years  the  1908 
STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  have  been  making 
fertilizers  for  the  various  soils  and  various  crops  in  the 
United  States  for  over  fifty  years.  We  ought  to  know 
something  about  it  by  this  time,  oughtn’t  we  ?  OUR 
MANY  FRIENDS  AND  CUSTOMERS  KNOW  THAT 
WE  DO.  _ 

When  a  man  has  spent  his  time  and  money  in  thor¬ 
oughly  preparing  his  land  for  a  crop,  and  has  purchased 
the  best  of  seed,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  sometimes 
has  misgivings  when  he  realizes  that  the  entire  crop,  as 
well  as  his  great  outlay  of  time  and  money,  may  be  lost 
if  his  fertilizer  is  not  right. 


Users  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  never  nave 
this  feeling.  For  over  fifty  years  E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS  have  filled  their  users  with  confidence; 
confidence  that  is  based  on  an  unbroken  succession  of 
bountiful  crops.  Can  you  afford  to  run  the  risk’  of  losing 
a  valuable  crop  through  the  use  of  an  improperly  made  or 
poorly  balanced  fertilizer  ?  Assuredly  not.  BUY  ONLY 
GOODS  OF  HIGH  REPUTATION  AND  OF  MERIT. 


Be  Sure  You  Get  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands 

Not  something  said  to  be  “just  as  good  but  cheaper.” 

Our  booklet  “  Results  ”  and  our  Fertilizer  Literature  sent  free  if  you 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Coe -Mortimer  Company 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

AND  PERUVIAN  BRANDS. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTERS  OF  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER. 


24*  STONE  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


PAD  CAI  F  -  Dewberry.  Blackberry,  and 
I  Z3i+M^n-i  strawberry  Plants.  Best  value. 

Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


CTRAWBEKKY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 

^  making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illns.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN.  Hartly,  Del. 


Ctra wherry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties. 
^  new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25  per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


R.  W.  Johnson,  Northboro,  Mass.,  introduces 
“PAUL  JONES,"  the  handsomest,  largest, 
firmest  and bestall-round  Market  Strawberry. 
PYRST  PRIZE  in  field  of  thirty  new  varieties, 
Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.  Circular  Free. 

RICHARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  Strawberry  plants 
fruit  trees.etc.  Sami  C.i  *eCou,  Moores  town,  N.J. 


CAL/FOPJV14  PF/VET 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


Chipman,  Myer  and  all  best  new  sorts,  also  old 
standard  varieties  at  bottom  prices,  200  plants  for 
$1.00.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  and  Wyomiug.Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

if  you  would  set  the  be4t  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R..  Balloon  Lake.  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Strawberries 

grow  from  Fanner's  plants.  Introducer  of 
“Oswego”  slra .  berry  and  “I’ium  Farmer” 
raspberry.  Fruit  plants,  all  Linda.  Catalog, 
free.  L.  J.  FAIiMKR,  Box  Me,  Pulaski,  X.Y. 


Best  of  hedge  plants— grows  anywhere,  easily  pruned, 
almost  an  evergreen.  Trims  beautifully  Into  all  sorts 
of  attractive  designs.  Height  18  in,  to  6  ft.  )  Address 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  BOX  CB,  BERLIN.  MD. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AKB  FKOWEKS.  Send  for  Prioe  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plante.  The  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conynghain,  Pa. 


enc  QAI  E  — Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rUn  CALC  bushel:  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Har¬ 
den  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  ana  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  \VTe  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branebes  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  onr  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


Grown  from  selected  Southern  seed  collected  south  of  the  "Yellows  ”  line.  Stock  budded  from  the  best 
strains  of  the  most  profitable  and  productive  varieties.  Buds  personally  selected;  trees  healthy,  true  to 
name,  well  rooted.  Everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Write  for  catalogue  and  send  list  of  wants  early. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Y’alesviiie,  Conn. 


40,001 

That  must  be  sold; 
Asparagus  Roots, 

D  Peach  and  Kieffer  Pear  Trees 

all  clean,  thrifty,  healthy,  beautiful  trees.  Prices  right.  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry; 
Strawberry  Plants.  Free  catalogue  has  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  Send  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

Seed  Potatoes  That  Will  Satisfy  You 

My  success  in  this  business  Is  due  to  my  sending  my  customers  seed  potatoes  that  are  satisfactory 
to  them.  Every  care  and  precaution  possible  is  taken  in  filling  an  order  and  you  are  also  receiving  the 
benefit  of  Thirty-three  Years’  experience.  Send  today  for  free  catalogue  containing  every  standard 
variety  grown.  Established  1876.  S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

XTOU  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow”  [ 

Better  write  to  Burpee,  Philadelphia, — for  new  Complete  Catalog. 

1908. 
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A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FERTILIZER. 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  and  how 
much  would  you  use  to  drop  in  a 
hill  when  planting  corn?  Do  you  know 
of  any  hand  planter  made  to  drop 
fertilizer  into  hill  when  planting?  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  would  you  use  to 
drill  in  along  the  sides  of  carrot  rows? 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  be  hoed  into  the  ground  around 
Spring-set  strawberry  plants  on  ground 
which  will  have  about  25  one-horse  loads 
of  good  manure  to  the  acre,  plowed  under 
before  setting  plants?  What  is  basic  slag? 
Is  it  the  refuse  slag  from  an  iron  furnace? 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  w.  j.  s. 

If  we  had  but  little  experience  with 
fertilizers  we  would  buy  the  mixed 
goods  of  some  reliable  maker  and  use 
them  until  we  knew  what  the  soil  most 
needs.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  suggests  a 
simple  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash.  This  is  what  he  calls 
a  “basic  fertilizer”  for  fruit — to  be 
changed  by  adding  nitrogen  when  extra 
growth  is  needed.  You  could  use  this 
mixture.  For  corn  use  600  pounds  each 
of  the  three  chemicals  and  complete  the 
ton  by  using  200  pounds  each  of  dried 
blood  or  tankage.  For  the  garden  crops 
use  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  in  place 
of  the  dried  blood.  For  the  strawberries 
use  the  “basic  fertilizer”  as  the  manure 
will  give  the  extra  nitrogen.  Basic  slag 
is  a  product  in  iron  manufacture.  Many 
iron  ores  contain,  phosphorus,  which 
must  be  removed.  The  ore  is  melted 
and  then  lime  is  thrown  in.  This  unites 
with  the  phosphorus  and  holds  it.  The 
pure  iron  is  run  off  and  the  “slag”  cools 
into  a  hard  mass  which  is  crushed  to  a 
powder  and  used  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
usually  contains  about  18  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  50  per  cent  of  lime 
and  is  a  very  useful  phosphate.  We  do 
not  know  of  a  hand  planter  which  drops 
fertilizer  in  the  hill. 


GRASS  AND  GRAIN  MIXTURE. 

This  is  the  kind  of  phosphate  I  wish 
to  make  and  what  would  you  say  its 
analyses  was  and  is  it  a  good  mixture  for 
grain  and  grass  : 

Pounds. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  260 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  400 

Hone  black  superphosphate .  800 

Double  sulp.  potash  and  magnesia.  .  .  .  675 
Land  plaster  .  500 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  c. 

Here  are  two  substances  which  we 
have  not  talked  about  yet.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a  product  in  making  gas. 
It  contains  about  20  pounds  of  nitrogen 
which  is  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  We 
understand  that  the  “organic”  nitrogen 
which  we  have  talked  about  changes  into 
"ammonia”  on  decaying  and  that  from 
the  ammonia  the  nitrates  are  formed. 

Bone  black”  is  a  bone  charcoal  made 
out  of  bones  much  as  wood  charcoal  is 
made  by  burning  wood.  It  is  used  for 
refining  sugar.  After  being  used  for 
this  purpose  the  bone  black  is  “cut”  by 
sulphuric  acid  (see  page  99)  like  the 
phosphate  rock  and  thus  is  made  into  a 
superphosphate — that  is  a  phosphate 
soluble  in  water.  Your  mixture  would 
contain  in  pounds : 


460  pounds 
of  soda  . , 
400  pounds 
ammonia 

Nitrogen. 

nitrate 

sulphate 
.  so 

Phos. 

acid. 

Potash. 

800  pounds  B.  B. 

superphosphate  ... 
(j<o  pounds  double 

sulphate  . 

500  pounds  land 

plaster  . 

•• 

160 

.  . 

170 

122 

160 

170 

The  only  object  in  using  the  land 
plaster  is  to  dry  the  other  chemicals  and 
make  a  better  mixture.  You  will  have 
T6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nearly  of  potash. 

bile  this  will  cost  more  than  some 
other  chemicals  it  will  certainly  make 
grass  grow. 

Kainit  on  Hen  Manure. 

It.  G.,  Elmer,  N,  J. — What  about  mixing 
ben  manure  with  kainit?  I  thought  the 
kainit  would  dry  up  the  moisture  in  the 
hen  manure  so  that  I  can  pulverize  it  as 
I  want  to  run  it  through  a  fertilizer  drill 
lor  onions.  Would  the  manure  have  more 
value  mixed  with  kainit  or  would  It  not? 


If  it  can  be  mixed  to  an  advantage  what 
proportion  should  I  use? 

Ans. — Land  plaster  will  be  more  likely 
to  dry  the  manure.  When  kept  well 
dusted  with  land  plaster  the  manure 
forms  in  hard  chunks  which  can  be 
crushed  fine  enough  to  drill.  The 
kainit  will  preserve  the  manure,  but  in 
a  different  way  from  the  plaster.  At 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  (Orono) 
kainit  was  used  and  found  to  be  a  good 
preserver  of  manure.  Kainit  is  one  of 
the  German  potash  salts  and  contains 
about  12  per  cent  of  potash.  Thus  the 
manure  when  mixed  with  kainit  would 
be  improved  to  the  extent  of  the  potash 
that  was  added.  We  would  rather  use 
sulphate  of  potash  for  mixing  with  the 
manure  instead  of  kainit,  though  the 
latter  will  answer.  While  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mixture  for  onions  why  not  add 
ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  also? 
Hen  manure  is  low  in  phosphoric  acid, 
while  onions  need  it.  First  of  all,  the 
hen  manure  should  be  dried  and  crushed 
fine.  Then  to  1,000  pounds  of  dry  ma¬ 
nure  you  can  add  400  pounds  of  kainit 
and  600  pounds  acid  phosphate  or  400 
pounds  fine  ground  bone. 

Ashes,  Hen  Manure  and  Land  Plaster. 

8.  8.  G.,  Ulysses,  Pa.— Will  you  give  me 
your  advice  as  to  hardwood  ashes  on  flint 
corn?  Should  ashes  be  put  in  hill  or 
broadcast,  and  how  much  per  fete?  I  have 
about  50  bushels  of  hen  tm‘-  n-e.  How 
should  I  apply  this,  in  hill  cr  ’r  x  at  time 
of  planting?  Will  land  plaster  be  good? 
How  is  it  applied? 

Ans. — We. should  broadcast  the  ashes 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in  before 
planting.  One  ton  to  the  acre  on  or¬ 
dinary  soil  is  not  too  much.  We  would 
dry  out  the  hen  manure,  crush  it  fine 
and  scatter  a  handful  in  or  around  each 
hill  after  planting.  The  land  plaster 
will  help  dry  the  Hen  manure,  but  has 
litttle  direct  value  as  plant  food. 


The  boy  who  owns  a  Stevens  Rifle  grows  up 
into  a  quick,  resourceful  man.  The  first  step 
is  to  get  our  FREE  160-Page  CATALOG, 
which  tells  all  about  rifles  and  shotguns  for 
boys  and  men  and  gives 
facts  that  every  boy  and 
man  ought  to  know. 
Sent  for  sc.  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage.  If 
your  dealer  d-esn’t 
keep  genuine  Stevens 
Firearms,  write  us  and 
we’ll  ship  direct,  express  paid,  for  catalog  price. 


Little  Scout,  .  .  .  $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard.Jr.,  $3 

Crack  Shot . $4 

Little  Krag, . $5 

Favorite,  Ho.  17,  .  .  $6 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  F ront  Street 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Try  This  PK  TP 

Harrow  FREE 


|  IF  IT  DOESN'T  PLEASE  YOU  p 


Here  is  a  harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
tooth  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a  modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indian’s  crooked  stick. 


Pulverizes  the 
plowed  land,  crushes  the  clods 


Sizes 

3  to 
17  ft 


The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  "Acme”  work 
as  a  gang  plow.  They  turn  over  and  pulverize 
the  ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  harrowing  with  an  ‘‘Acme.” 

FREE  BOOK  for  Your  Farm  Library 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a  valuable 
booklet,  **A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.’*  It  means  money  to  you 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington,  N.  J. 


ISOOTHE  BROS.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  sell 
the  above  ACME  HARROW,  Wholesale  and 
Retail.  That’s  the  Spot  to  liny. 


THIS  IS  IT 


ELECTRIC 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  the  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about,  iiy  every  test  it  is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  course  you 
have  guessed  that  it’s  the 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels;  wide  tires  and  durability  and 
I  good  service  written  all  over  it.  Don’t  be  talked 
into  buying  an  inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts. 
|  Or  we’ll  sell  you  a  setof  Electrlo  Steel  Wheels 
and  make  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub:  absolutely  Im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  in  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
I  and  repair  bills  will  pay  forthem 
in  a  Bingle  year.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
I  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Drop  us  a  line, 
we’ll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  88  Quincy,  III. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LAR6E  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide. 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTI  ONiV  J  0 1 NTEDPOLE  CUTA 

C/5  'W  111''  f^^SENDFOH 

^  111  //  CIRCULAHSTOPIt 

■T— i  NO  Y-HiC  -t,  '  CUTAWAY 

CC  MOR E/ HARROW 

*=£  use:  co.._ ' 

5  FOR  0  psIhC  AfHICCANOM, 

C_5  PLOW.  -’^S^CONN.O.S.A., 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  39  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Ct. 


op  Buggies 

Runabouts*32££ 

GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY" 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

_ _  — laoa  BUGGY-  BOOK  FREE 

BUOB&SCHEU  C0|NCINNATl7oHIO. 


EUREKA 

Line  of  Potato  Planters 

is  the  largest  and  best,  No.  8  being  a  one 
Horse,  one  Row. 


No.  10.  Two 
horse.  One 
lever  controls 
and  operates 
the  discs  and 
plow  and 
throws  ma¬ 


chine  in  and  out 
of  gear.  Sold 
with  or  without 
fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment;  ca¬ 
pacity  250  to 
2200  lbs. 

Our  No.  12  is  a  two  row  planter. 

Eureka  Flat 
Tooth  Sulky  Cul- 
♦  made  In 

8,  10 


A  Weeder 
A  Seeder 
A  Cultiva¬ 
tor 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grass,  also  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Every  fanner  should  have  one:  so  says  the 
noted  writer,  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  O. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TTIarlifi 


^uume^J 


f*maxfjmrs/A 

’SiVMr,  LMJUJSr/jMZi 


WHETHER  you  live  in  the  dty  or  country,  you ‘11  find  no  .22  calibre  repealing  rifle  like 
ZZZarfot  MCodd 1897. 

For  the  dty  man  it  is  a  perfect  companion  for  the  vacation  or  outing  trip.  It’s  light,  takes  down 
and  packs  in  a  small  space.  The  ammunition  is  inexpensive.  The  gun  can  be  used  with  .22  shorts 
for  target  and  is  equally  capable  of  handling  .22  long  or  long-rifle  cartridges  without  change 
of  mechanism. 

On  the  farm  the  rifle  is  a  necessity.  The  short  cartridge  is  sufficient  for  sparrows,  squirrels  and 
small  game ;  and  the  long-rifle  cartridge  makes  the  77?rrr/)ns  Model  *97  a  distinctive  weapon  for 
geese,  foxes,  hawks,  etc.  up  to  200  yards. 

The  *' ZXlczr/l/t  Book”  of  136  pages,  with  handsome  art  cover,  is  jam  fnll  of  up-to-date 

information  for  all  gun-lovers  and  gives  full  description  of  all  777/rr///i  repeaters.  It’s 
FREE  for  3  stamps  postage. 


157  wuiow St.,  7jie T/Tar/in  firearms  Go., 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


m 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Although  these  books  cost  me  8cents  each  to  mail,  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one,  FREE, 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to  Order— Sold  Direct  From 
My  Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 


_ This  Book  Means  a  Saving  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You 

C.  Phelps  on  just  the  Vehicle  you  want — because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices  it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book — sit  down  of  an  evening 

..  ,  and  look  it  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  descrip- 

u°n _man  could  be  shown  in  ten  dealers’  salesrooms — over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  Harness. 

This  is  my  latest  1908  Book— and  it  is  truly  a  Buyer’s  Guide.  It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices — but  it  also: 
tells  how  good  Vehicles  are  made— why  they  are  better  made  my  way— all  running  parts  made  of  Second  Growth  Shell-? 

^  the  grain  not  sawed  across  it  thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  ;T 

orLI  1  HICKORY  Vehicles  are  trade  mark  Vehicles— known  in  every  state  in  the  Union  for  highest  qualities  and1 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  SSS"  -  i 

Making  Vehicles  to  order,  I  give  you  any  option  as  to  finish,  style,  etc.,— that  you  get  from  no  other  man- 
ufacturer.  Buying  direct  from  my  factories  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  Vehicle 
My  Two-Year  Guarantee  is  to  you — direct.  My  Free  Trial  Plan  is  to  you — direct.  My  prices  are  to 
you— direct.  No  roundabout  transactions  as  when  buying  through  dealers.  No  dealers’  profits  added 
in  the  price  of  your  Vehicle— all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125,000 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE.  Address 


H. 


H.  C.  Phelps.  President.  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO„  Sta.290  Columbus.  Ohio 


rt.C  PHELPS 
President. 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  In 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTH AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  RANCHER.  .Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

RENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLD . Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEII . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


FITTING  AND  SELECTING  SEED  OATS. 

Harry  B.  Winters,  of  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
gives  the  following  sensible  advice  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Agriculture  : 

We  dissolve  one  ounce  copper  sulphate 
in  one  quart  water,  sprinkle  on  one  bushel 
oats  and  stir  until  every  kernel  is  moist¬ 
ened,  then  spread  out  and  dry  thoroughly. 
It  is  important  to  do  this  every  year.  The 
quantity  of  seed  to  use  per  acre  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  We  will  probably  use  about  68  quarts 
per  acre  by  measure  this  year.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  seed  is  important.  We  weed 
our  oat  fields  by  hand  to  get  clean  seed. 
Poor  spots  if  any  are  cut  out.  These 
with  any  spots  that  do  fall  down  are 
thrashed  separately  and  never  used  for 
seed.  Thus  we  think  we  get  a  grain  that 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  from  straw  that 
is  strong  and  stands  up.  We  cut  high 
and  try  to  get  above  the  green  clover 
generally  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  oat 
bundle.  This  helps  us  to  get  our  grain  to 
the  thrasher  quick  and  away  from  danger 
of  damage  by  the  elements.  We  thrash  as 
it  is  drawn  from  the  field.  The  carrier 
drops  the  straw  into  a  chute  leading  to  the 
cut  box,  where  it  is  cut  and  blown  any¬ 
where  we  want  it  in  the  barn.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  grow  a  heavy  oat.  Millers  gen¬ 
erally  agree  that  the  hulls  from  a  meas¬ 
ured  bushel  of  light  oats,  weigh  as  much  as 
from  a  measured  bushel  of  heavy  oats.  If 
these  hulls  weigh  12  pounds,  we  have  20 
pounds  of  meats  in  a  32-pound  oat  and  30 
pounds  of  meats  in  a  42-pound  oat.  There¬ 
fore,  to  feed,  a  measured  bushel  of  42- 
pound  oats  are  worth  1%  bushel  of  the 
32-pound  oats.  Oat  hulls  are  worth  about 
one-half  as  much  as  oat  straw  to  feed, 
pound  for  pound. 

We  hear  considerable  about  a  thin  hull 
oat.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  If  it 
is  true  that  an  oat  that  has  a  thin  hull  is 
liable  to  have  a  weak  straw,  I  would  want 
to  be  careful.  Strong,  stiff  straw  is  im¬ 
portant.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  should 
treat  seed  for  rust.  Rust  weakens  the 
straw.  At  cutting  time  we  put  a  careful 
man  in  our  field  selecting  big  heads  He 
brings  these  into  the  office,  counts  the  ker¬ 
nels,  puts  them  in  small  envelopes  and 
marks  on  the  envelopes  the  number  of 
kernels  on  that  head.  Next  year  I  hope 
we  will  weigh  these  heads  and  classify  by 
weight.  I  have  great  confidence  in  this 
method  of  getting  foundation  seed.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  this  with  cattle  for 
years.  Why  not  with  oats?  Some  one  has 
said :  “Selection  is  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  man.”  Anyone 
who  takes  up  the  study  of  oats  will  find  it 
an  interesting  plant. 


Questions  From  Indiana. 

I.  C.  O.,  1  imcood,  Ind. — 1.  I  am  going 
to  sow  clover  seed  on  cornstalk  wheat 
ground  in  the  Spring.  I  shall  mix  clover, 
Orchard  grass  and  Red-top,  and  Tall 

Meadow  oats  grass  together,  and  sow  with 
a  seed  sower.  Will  they  burn  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  Summer  or  not?  2.  I  have 
14  apricot  trees  to  plant  this  Spring.  How 
should  I  mulch  and  spray  and  are  they 

affected  with  yellows  the  same  as  peaches? 
3.  What  is  the  best  blackberry  to  plant 

for  market  and  home  use? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  something  that  no 
one  can  tell.  Some  years  it  is  very  hot 
and  dry  when  the  wheat  is  cut,  and 

clover  especially  often  does  burn  out. 
Last  year  clover  did  finely  here,  but  the 
year  before  it  was  nearly  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  drought.  By  sowing  the 
mixture  proposed  it  is  very  likely  that 
at  least  some  of  it  would  be  a  success. 
2.  Apricots  do  not  amount  to  much  in 
this  section.  I  would  rather  set  the 
peach.  Any  young  tree  for  the  first 
two  years  after  planting  should  be  hoed 
every  week  or  two  like  a  cabbage.  After 
that  some  mulch  can  be  placed  around 
it.  My  apricot  trees  never  took  the 
yellows,  though  I  often  wished  they 
would.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spray 
young  trees  before  they  reach  the  bear¬ 


ing  age  unless  they  are  affected  with 
the  scale,  though  the  spraying  of  such 
trees  would  be  a  small  matter.  3.  It  is 
best  to  have  two  or  three  varieties 
either  for  market  or  home  use.  Snyder 
has  been  the  old  stand-by.  It  is  hardy 
and  the  bush  is  much  less  thorny  than 
some  varieties.  Mersereau  is  a  very 
large  productive  variety,  but  it  has  a 
rather  large  core.  Eldorado  is  a  very 
good  variety,  a  little  larger  than  the 
Snyder,  and  I  think  on  the  whole,  bet¬ 
ter.  I  had  a  few  of  the  Blowers  last 
year,  and  they  were  very  nice,  and  I 
like  the  looks  of  the  bush.  Blackberries 
have  been  a  poor  crop  here  the  last  two 
years.  o.  j.  b. 

Central  Illinois. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MF0.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  In  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Milks.  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers, Lath 
Mills.  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

129HopoSt.,  Hackottstown,  N.  J.t 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Don’t  Grow  Weeds 


Every  farmer  knows  that  clean  and  tho¬ 
rough  cultivation  is  necessary,  but  every 
farmer  doesn’t  know  that  the  Keystone 
Weeder  is  the  necessary  tool  to  give  it. 

Look  at  this  picture ;  note  how  the  little 
diamond-pointed  shovels  cut  up  every  tiny 
growing  weed  ;  nothing  escapes  the  Keystone 
Weeder.  See  how  level  the  surface  is  after 
the  Weeder  has  passed  and  how  straight 
the.  corn  stands; 

Shallow,  level  cultivation  is  the  secret  of 
good  farming.  It  makes  big  crops  possible 
in  dry  seasons;  because  a  fine  surface  prevenis 
loss  of  stored-up  moisture.  It  saves  ferchty- 
by  preventing  soil-washing  and  it  ms..ns 
economy  because  the 

KEYSTONE 


WEEDER 


and  Shallow  Cultivator 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1202  North  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pa. 


works  four  to  eight  rows  at  once  and  therefore  saves  much  hand  labor.  By  removing  shovels  from 
teeth  which  pass  over  rows,  the  Keystone  stirs  the  soil  thoroughly  without  injury  to  plants. 
The  Keystone  Weeder  is  adapted  to  any  soil  and  works  well  in  still  ground.  Built  of  iron  and 
steel  with  re-inforced  spring-steel  teeth  (see  cut  at  left)  ;  with  reasonable  care  will  last  a  life-time. 


We  make  a  7%  foot  Weeder  for  one  horse,  a  12  foot  size  for  two.  Either  tool  may  be  changed  to  a  rider  by 
attaching  our  “sulky”;  and  the  addition  of  otu  “seeder”  makes  either  a  perfect  implement  for  sowing  clover  or 
grass  seed.  Let  us  send  you  a  splendidly  gotten  up  booklet  showing  the  Keystone  Weeder  and  Shallow  Culti¬ 
vator  in  all  crops.  Many  photographs  from  actual  scene,  and  many  points  on  good  fanning.  Write  to  the 


I 


I 
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BRADLEY’S 

Meets  All  Drafts 

No  man  can  produce  big  crops  from  poor,  worn-out  land. 
When  fertility  is  gone,  failure  is  not  far  away.  The  plant¬ 
growing  elements  in  the  soil  are  like  funds  in  the  Bank, — an 
investment, — working  capital, — which  can  be  drawn  upon  with 
the  same  confidence,  —  if  they  have  been  supplied  in  the 
shape  of 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

which  have  honored  drafts  of  this  kind  for  over  half  a  century. 
They  work  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  in  the  soil,  drawing 
good  interest  in  the  shape  of  increased  crops  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

See  Local  Agents,  or  Address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Streets  Boston,  Mass. 


i 
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Clover  and  Turnip  Seeding. 

IV.  R-,  Urbana,  Ohio. — How  much  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  how  much  Cow-horn  turnip 
seed  is  required  for  one  acre? 

Ans. — We  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  and  about  24  ounces  of' 
Cow-horn  turnip.  This  gives  about 
enough  turnips  if  the  seed  is  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Soot. 

Every  year  we  have  several  questions 
about  soot  as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  a 
belief  that  it  must  be  very  valuable. 
Soot  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
small  particles  of  unburned  fuel.  These 
pass  up  in  smoke  and  are  deposited  in 
the  chimney.  A  ton  of  average  soot 
will  contain  about  15  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  17  of  potash  and  10  of  phosphoric 
acid.  There  will  also  be  about  50 
pounds  of  lime.  This  would  make  it 
worth  50  per  cent  more  than  manure  if 
all  this  plant  food  were  available.  It 
is  not,  however,  and  for  immediate  use 
the  soot  is  probably  not  worth  more 
than  manure.  It  is  still  quite  largely 
used  in  England,  where  -10  to  50  bushels 
are  used  per  acre.  It  gives  best  results 
on  light  soils  or  on  heavy  soils  which 
are  cold  and  slow.  The  soot  darkens 
these  soils  and  makes  them  warmer,  as 
the  dark  color  absorbs  heat  readily. 

Fertilizing  the  Corn  Crop. 

O.  F.  U.,  Circleville,  O. — I  intend  to  fer¬ 
tilize  a  part  of  my  corn  land  this  Spring, 
and  to  get  the  best  results  which  is  more 
desirable,  sowing  the  fertilizer  broadcast  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  planted  or  applying  to  the 
corn  in  the  hill  after  it  is  a  few  inches 
high?  Would  it  pay  to  apply  dried  blood  to 
each  hill  after  the  corn  is  a  few  inches 
high,  and  if  so,  how  much?  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  applying  it  to  the  young  corn.  What 
do  you  consider  the  best  food  for  the  plant 
when  applied  that  way? 

Ans. — With  us  it  depends  upon  the 
acreage  of  corn.  If  large  we  would  drill 
in  the  fertilizer  before  planting.  If  an 
area  small  enough  to  do  it  economically 
we  apply  by  hand  when  the  corn  is  a 
foot  or  so  high,  scattering  it  beside  the 
hill  and  working  it  in.  The  usual  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  scatter  the  fertilizer  all  over 
so  as  to  induce  the  corn  roots  to  go 
everywhere  for  it.  We  have  had  good 
results  from  scattering  near  the  hill.  We 
would  not  use  dried  blood  alone  for 
corn.  That  supplies  nitrogen,  but  the 
corn  needs  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  A  good  corn  manure  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  2^2  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight 
phosphoric  acid  and  seven  potash.  You 
would  obtain  the  50  pounds  nitrogen  in 
400  pounds  dried  blood,  the  160  pounds 
phosphoric  acid  in  1200  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  and  the  140  pounds  potash  in 
300  pounds  muriate,  and  this  would 
make  a  good  combination  for  corn  un¬ 
less  you  knew  some  element  was  not 
needed.  Many  Ohio  soils  evidently  need 
phosphoric  acid. 

Manure  or  Chemicals  for  Alfalfa. 

•/.  C.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. — We  have  a  piece  of 
land  which  showed  considerable  Sweet 
clover  after  mowing  the  past  Summer. 
Would  it  be  well  to  sow  to  early  peas, 
then  to  Alfalfa  in  August?  If  so,  which 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer,  stable  manure 
or  phosphate?  The  soil  is  coarse  and 
gravelly. 

Axs. — It  depends  upon  circumstances. 
If  you  have  a  dairy  or  stock  farm  and 
thus  have  plenty  of  manure  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  best  to  put  a  good  coat  of  it 
on  the  peas  and  plow  them  under.  If* 
you  have  not  a  large  supply  of  manure 
it  would  no  doubt  pay  better  to  use 
chemicals.  We  would  use  manure  and 
chemicals  together  from  choice  as  Al- 
talfa,  like  clover,  does  best  on  a  soil 
tilled  with  humus.  As  we  are  situated, 
without  much  stock,  and  with  steep 
hills,  we  would  sow  the  peas  and  cut 
them  as  they  are  forming  pods  and  let 
them  wilt  before  plowing  under.  This 
will  help  to  prevent  souring  the  land, 
i  ut  on  at  least  a  fon  of  lime  after 
plowing  and  harrow  it  in.  Keep  the 
surface  fine  until  the  middle  of  August 
and  sow  the  seed  with  300  pounds  fine 
bone  and  100  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre. 


Dynamo  for  Use  with  Gasoline  Engine. 

E.  L.  M.,  Bloomflcld,  Conn. — What  kind 
of  dynamo  should  I  purchase  to  light  my 
dwelling  with  a  five  horse-power  gasoline 
engine? 

Ans. — I  have  little  confidence  in  the 
scheme  of  lighting  a  dwelling  and  barn 
from  a  dynamo  run  by  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  economi¬ 
cal  to  do  so,  although  there  is  no  funda¬ 
mental  difficulty  outside  of  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  attendance. 
Probably  it  will  be  better  to  install  an 
acetylene  gas  plant,  which  in  most  re¬ 
spects  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  elec¬ 
tricity.  Where  water  power  is  available, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  So 
far  as  a  suitable  dynamo  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  the  dy¬ 
namo  is  a  well  perfected  machine  and 
many  manufacturers  can  supply  them. 
To  attempt  to  name  the  best  would  be 
like  trying  to  pick  out  the  model  auto¬ 
mobile  or  “thrashing  machine.  Ordin¬ 
arily  it  would  be  a  small,  direct  current, 
110  volt  generator.  j.  v.  w.,  jr. 


Good  Roofing  the  Best  Insurance 


GOOD  ROOFING  beats  fire  insurance.  Insurance  only  protects  in 
case  of  fire.  Carey’s  Roofing  affords  protection  against  fire,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  as  well.  It  adds  life  to  the  building  and  will  outlast  it. 
Don’t  buy  “counterfeit”  roofing.  Don’t  confuse  first  cost  with  economy. 
You  take  no  chance  whatever  when  you  buy 

CAREY’S  =  ROOFING 

—the  pioneer  composition  roofing— the  only  one-standard  and  uniform  quality  roofing 
For  25  years  Carey’s  Roofing  has  proved  it’s  superiority— North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  composed  of  best  quality  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  (not common) 
asphalt  and  fire  resisting  cement— all  of  our  own  exclusive  manufacture.  Its  construction 
is  protected  by  U.  S.  patents.  Nail-heads  are  covered  and  protected,  making  a  perfect 
joint,  which  moisture,  wind  or  time  will  not  weaken. 

We  have  our  own  distributing  branches  throughout  North  America.  Before  buying 
roofing  for  any  building,  you  should  write  us  direct.  We  will  tell  you  where  and  how 
to  get  Carey’s  Roofing.  Write  us  direct  for  your  own  protection. 

A  free  sample,  descriptive  booklet  and  convinc¬ 
ing  testimonials  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Apples  for  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

J.  E.  P.,  Gardner,  Mass. — 1.  I  have 
been  for  several  months  thinking  of  going 
into  the  apple  business  near  Worcester, 
Mass.  Will  you  give  me  an  idea  of  soil 
best  suited  for  that  purpose?  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  later  to  send  a  'sample  to  our  experi¬ 
ment  station.  2.  What  are  the  best  two  or 
three  varieties  for  this  section?  3.  What 
number  of  trees  should  be  set  to  the  acre 
for  best  results?  4.  Can  trees  propagated 
from  buds  be  bought  and  if  so,  where? 
And  is  it  generally  conceded  that  they  are 
worth  much  more  than  ordinary  four  to 
six-year-old  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
profit  of  commercial  orcharding  in  cen¬ 
tral  Massachusetts  conducted  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  and  the  location  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  best.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  the  growth  of  the  apple  is 
a  deep  moist  loam  or  a  well-drained 
clay  loam;  a  northern  or  western  ex¬ 
posure.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  will  be 
of  little  value.  A  careful  inspection  of 
the  surface  and  subsoil  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  crops  the  land  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  past  will  be  of  more  value. 
2.  Baldwin,  Hubbardston,  McIntosh, 
Gravenstein,  etc.,  are  among  the  best  va¬ 
rieties.  3.  Plant  40x40  feet  for  perma¬ 
nent  trees  and  fill  in  small  growers  or 
short-lived  trees  20x20  feet,  to  be  cut 
out  when  they  crowd.  4.  Yes.  Trees 
from  buds,  No.  1,  two  years  old  are 
better  than  those  older.  Reliable  nur¬ 
serymen  all  have  this  age  for  sale. 

S.  T.  MAYNARD. 


SPT!f!TAT.  fifl-TYAV  APTriJ  TO  introrttcte  otto  t.atest  larce,  powerfitiv 

01  Xibl.AU  OU'llal  UllJblV  ACHKOMATIO  TELESCOPE,  WITH  S0UBETE.1>IE0J5 


FACE  TO  FACE  WJTH  THE  SUN! 


Elkhart  Buggies  and  Harness 


are  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  user.  In  buy¬ 
ing  from  us  you  save  the  dealer’s 
expenses  and  profits.  35  Years  Sell¬ 
ing  Direct  is  our  record,  and 
are  today 


we 


The  Largest  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  World 


or 


A  Tt  ^  selling  to  the  con- 

H  No.  315.  Liprht  Extension  Top  Surrey  with  _  _  i  .  i 

Double  Fenders.  Price  complete  $78  OO  SUIH0r  exclusively. 
as  good  us  sells  for  *35  more.  ’  *  We  ship  for  exam- 

niation  and  approval,  guaranteeing  safe  delivery. 

No  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality 
and  price.  Over  200  styles  of  Vehicles  and 
^^^65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for  new, 
free  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & 

HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  No.  656.  Combination  Buggy  with  Stanhopo 

Stylo  seat.  Blko  gear  and  extra  spindlo  Boat. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Price  complete,  364.5  0.  As  good  as  solid 


Send  For 
New,  Free 
Catalogue1 


for  |25  moro. 


ENSILAGE  CORN  AT  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 


raised  with  HUBBARD’S 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Field  Averaged  Over  1 7%  Feet,  Well  Eared. 

FERTILIZERS 
WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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Ruralisms 


Where  the  Trials  are  Made. — The 
original  Rural  Trial  Grounds,  as  our 
older  readers  know,  were  established  30 
years  ago  near  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co,, 
N.  J.,  at  the  home  of  the  late  Elbert  S. 
Carman,  long  editor  and  chief  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Carman, 
always  a  keen  investigator  and  ardent 
horticulturist,  early  realized  the  need 
of  a  proving  ground,  free  from  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  on  which  to  test  plant 
and  seed  novelties  and  make  cultural 
experiments.  This  was  before  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  various  State  and 
National  experiment  stations,  and  was 
in  fact  the  original  non-commercial  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  the  country.  For 
nearly  a  generation  about  every  seed, 
plant  and  tree  novelty  or  older  variety 
of  special  merit  was  here  tested,  and 
the  outcome  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Countless  cultural  and  fertilizing  ex¬ 
periments  were  tried  out,  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  plant-breeding 
work  carried  on.  The  Agnes  Emily 
Carman  rose  here  originated,  as  well  as 
the  tremendously  successful  Carman, 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potatoes,  and  wonderful  hybrids 
between  rye  and  wheat,  that  never  have 
been  excelled.  Excellent  tomatoes,  some 
of  which  are  still  standard,  and  many 
other  striking  novelties  were  also  de¬ 
veloped  through  Mr.  Carman’s  skill  and 
patience.  He  retired  in  1899  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  his  death  occurring  a  few 
months  later.  The  experimental  work 
has  since  been  in  charge  of  the  writer, 
at  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
in  a  climate  somewhat  more  equable, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean, 
than  the  Bergen  Count}'  grounds.  The 
present  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  com 
tain  about  six  acres  in  a  long  strip 
sloping  towards  the  east.  The  higher 
portion  rests  on  a  glacial  knoll  with 
rock,  gravel  and  loamy  surface,  the 
more  level  eastern  end,  a  portion  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  135,  page  311,  is 
rather  an  odd  mixture  of  loam,  sand 
and  clay,  of  good  natural  fertility, 
affording  in  various  portions  congenial 
soils  for  most  plants  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  planted  to  a  great  variety 
of  experimental  trees  and  plants,  addi¬ 
tions  being  constantly  made  of  all  new 
varieties  of  promise.  Fertilizing  experi¬ 
ments,  as  such,  are  no  longer  made,  the 
scores  of  well-equipped  State  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  experiment  stations  doing  the 
work  so  thoroughly  that  little  is  left  for 
individual  trials,  but  the  soil  is  kept  in 
good  condition  by  the  free  use  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  selected  chemicals,  stable 
manures  being  used  only  for  special 
crops.  Comparative  variety  trials  of 
economic  plants  no  longer  cut  the  figure 
they  formerly  did,  as  they  are  now 
largely  provided  for  by  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  the  large  commercial 
trial  grounds  of  seedsmen.  New  things 
of  special  promise  are  all  tested  as  soon 
as  procurable,  and  often  before  their  in¬ 
troduction  into  commerce.  Plant-breed¬ 
ing  over  the  widest  possible  range  is, 
however,  carried  on,  as  even  the  numer¬ 
ous  publicly-supported  stations  do  not 
cover  the  experimental  field  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  leaving  to  the  private  breeder 
many  promising  lines  of  effort.  The 
management  of  an  experiment  garden 
is  a  somewhat  exacting  occupation. 
There  is  much  unproductive  work  and 
countless  details  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Certain  forms  of  investigation,  while 
fruitful  of  promise,  are  singularly 
meager  in  definite  results.  Hybridiza¬ 
tions  are  made  by  the  thousands  every 
season,  in  some  of  which  the  outcome, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  may  not 
be  determined  for  a  decade  or  more,  but 
the  work  of  previous  years  is  constantly 
maturing,  so  that  the  long  intervals  of 
waiting  pass  with  less  tedium  than 
might  be  imagined. 

The  Jamestown  Congress  of  Horti¬ 
culture. — One  of  the  greatest  horticul¬ 
tural  gatherings  ever  known  was  the 
Congress  of  Horticulture  that  convened 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1907.  There  were  delegates  and 
officials  from  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  many  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  botanical  gardens, 
and  from  such  national  associations  as 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  Amer¬ 
ican  Nursery  Association,  American 
Seed  Trade  Society  and  National  Nut t 
Growers’  Association.  The  Congress 
was  conducted  by  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture,  itself  an  imposing  or¬ 
ganization,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
publicity  concerning  American  horticul¬ 
tural  progress.  Twenty  essays  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  presented,  covering  about 
every  feature  of  plant  breeding,  plant 
diseases,  the  culture  of  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits,  ornamental  plants  and  nuts, 
insect  enemies,  forest  problems,  lands¬ 
cape  gardening,  soil  problems  and  gen¬ 
eral  horticultural  conditions  in  the  va¬ 


rious  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
make  these  contributions  concise  and 
up-to-date  summaries  of  horticultural 
knowledge  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  The  proceedings  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  neat,  linen  covered,  108  page 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  had  by  forward¬ 
ing  the  cost  price,  25  cents,  to  Prof.  H. 
C.  Irish,  Secretary  National  Council  of 
Horticulture,  Missouri  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Rarely  is  such  an 
amount  of  up-to-date  information 
packed  between  two  covers. 

Commission  Vegetable  Seeds. — The 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  well  “roasted”  in  past  years  by 
seedsmen  on  account  of  the  alleged  low 
quality  of  seeds  furnished  for  the  an¬ 
nual  Congressional  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tions.  The  distribution,  though  disap¬ 
proved  by  intelligent  farmers  and  plant¬ 
ers  generally,  still  survives,  as  country 
Congressmen  are  loath  to  give  up  what 
is  in  effect  a  neat  little  personal  “graft” 
in  the  way  of  buying  political  influence 
at  public  cost.  The  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  practice  of  distributing  free  seeds, 
and  would  gladly  discontinue  if  per¬ 
mitted  by  Congress,  but  is  of  course,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quality  of  the  seeds 
furnished,  and  has  felt  that  the  seeds¬ 
men’s  criticisms  were  in  some  degree  un¬ 
warranted.  The  officials  now  “get  back” 
at  the  branch  of  the  trade  known  as 
commission  seedsmen,  who  supply  coun¬ 
try  and  local  merchants  with  annual 
assortments  of  seeds  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  in  Bulletin  No.  131,  Part  1, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  gives 
germination  tests  of  2,778  packets  of 
vegetable  seeds  purchased  in  the  Spring 
of  1907  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Wis¬ 
consin,  North  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  These  seeds  were*  in  26  varieties, 
put  up  by  27  seedsmen  exploiting  that 
particular  line  of  trade.  A  condensed 
summary  of  the  result  shows  that  the 
germination  of  many  kinds  of  seed  was 
surprisingly  low.  The  average  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  135  samples  of  carrot 
seed  tested  was  45.4  per  cent ;  of  the 
141  samples  of  onion  seed,  45  per  cent ; 
of  the  331  samples  of  cabbage  seed,  40.8 
per  cent;  of  the  47  samples  of  pepper 
seed,  33.7  per  cent;  of  the  35  samples 
of  salsify  seed,  27  per  cent;  while  of 
the  69  samples  of  parsnip  seed,  only 
20.8  per  cent  germinated. 

The  seed  from  certain  packeting 
houses  was  especially  poor.  Of  121 
packets  put  up  by  one  seedsman,  the 
average  germination  was  only  37.3  per 
cent,  and  of  241  packets  put  up  by  an¬ 
other  the  average  germination  was  44.3 
per  cent.  In  many  cases  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  germination  were  found  be¬ 
tween  different  packets  from  the  same 
seedsmen.  Of  200  packets  from  21  of 
the  27  packeting  houses  referred  to, 
none  germinated  more  than  10  per  cent, 
while  all  the  seed  in  62  packets  from 
13  firms  failed  to  germinate. 

In  all  cases  the  average  germination 
of  the  “commission”  seeds  tested  was 
lower  than  that  of  those  sent  out  in  the 
Congressional  seed  distribution,  within 
the  last  six  years,  varying  from  4.5  per 
cent  for  Lima  beans  to  56.2  per  cent  for 
parsnips.  One  conclusion  of  the  bulletin 
is  “That  many  firms  are  selling  vege¬ 
table  seeds  not  only  of  a  low  average 
quality  but  often  entirely  worthless, 
making  it  evident  that  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  afforded  the  purchaser 
by  a  guaranty  of  quality  given  by  the 
seedsmen.” 

We  think  so  too.  It  is  poor  practice 
to  buy  seeds  marketed  in  this  manner. 
Better  order  direct  from  reputable  seed 
dealers.  The  chances  of  securing  good 
seeds  are  better  and  mistakes  are  more 
likely  to  receive  courteous  attention. 
_ w.  y,  F- 

Jarvis’s  Spraying  Compound 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

We  make  and  have  this  compound  for  sale  and  will 
sell  it  to  the  consumer  for  the  following  prices  f  .o.h. 
Manchester,  Conn.,  CASH  to  accompany  order: — 
In  bbls.  containing  50  gallons,  30c.  per  gal. 
Less  than  bbl.  and  more  than  5  gal.,  40c.  per  gal. 
Five  gallon  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

Order  your  supply  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO., 

(Dept.  R.) _ Manchester,  Conn. 

PREVENT  ROT 

Ponbles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porehes,  tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 

AVENAEIUS  CARBOLiISTEUM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 

Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites. 
Carbolinenm  Wood  Preserving  Company 

351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  ean  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
'  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larps  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Destroys  the  Codling-Moth,  the  Elm 
Beetle  and  all  other  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  sticks 
to  the  foliage,  saving  respraying  after 
rains,  and  never  burns  or  scorches, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  solution. 
Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  endorsed 
by  leading  fruit  growers,  truck  farm¬ 
ers  and  horticultural  experts. 

Send  For  Free  Booklet 
It  tells  all  about  Swift’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  and  gives  testimonials  from 
your  own  locality. 


MFRRIMAC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEB® 

—Automatic— i 
Sprays  40  acres  da 
than  $75  per  acre 

FIELD  FORC 

r  POTATOES  YS? 

Watson— High  Pressure 

deluding  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
ily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

E  PU MP  CO..  »  Ilth  St.,  Elmira,  5.  X 

SPRAYING 


NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Sione  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


FRUIT  TREES 


WM. 


it  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener,  f  rui  t  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outflts,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 
SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  L  Quincy,  111. 


THIS  shows  the  H.  P. 
Spramotor  arranged  for 
spraying  potatoes, three 
nozzles  to  a  row  and  four 
rows,  two  spraying  from  the 
sides  and  one  from  the  top, 
adjustable  as  to  height  and 
width  up  to  40  in.  rows. 
Nozzles  absolutely  will  not 
clog.  12  gallon  air  tank. 
Automatic  and  hand  con¬ 
trolled.  100  lbs.  pressure 
guaranteed  with  12  nozzles 
open.  An  acre  can  be 
sprayed  in  20  minutes.  Has 
agitator  cleanout  pressure 
relief  into  tank  and  nozzle 
protector  all  under  control 
of  the  driver  from  seat.  For 
1  or  2  horses.  Fitted  for  orchard,  vineyards  and  grain  crops.  Can  be  operated  by  hand. 
This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again  in  this  paper.  If  interested,  write  now. 

E.  H.  HEARD,  -  -  1210  Erie  Street,  Buffalo. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  “Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  has 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


POTATO  SPRAYERS 


on  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

Spray  first,  then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Sprays  Everything,  Wo¬ 
oes  and  Truck  4  and  6  rows  at  a  time.— Also  first-class  Orchard  Sprayers.  Man-power 
1  horse-power.  High  pressure  and  perfect  agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight,  Scab, 
it  and  Bugs.  Doubles  your  crop.  Built  strong  and  durable— Brass  Ball  Valves,  plunger, 
cylinder,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for5  Years.  Wholesale  price  (where  no  agent) 
We  pay  freight.  Cut  out  the  picture  of  the  sprayer  you  prefer  and  send  it  to  us  at 


once  witn  your  aaaress  ana 
get  onr  valuable  Spraying 
Guide,  catalogue  of  all  kinds 

of  sprayers,  and  our  special 
FREE  SPRAYER  offer  to 

first  in  each  locality.  —  Be 

.jg 

First  to  Write  Us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFB.  CO. 

10  North  St.  Canton,  0, 

1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Tramp. — One  day  in  January  a 
young  man  came  to  Hope  Farm.  He 
had  very  little  besides  his  clothes  and 
a  very  plausible  story.  I  was  not  at 
home,  but  he  struck  a  tender  audience 
in  Mother  and  the  children.  Somehow 
I  confess  that  this  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  has  two  or  even  three  sides  to  me. 
At  any  rate,  this  young  man  told  of 
living  with  his  father  on  a  farm  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  thought  he  knew 
more  than  his  father  did,  and  the  farm 
looked  a  little  dull  to  him,  so  he  took 
his  savings  and  started  out  to  seek  his 
fortune  and  a  good  time.  As  usual,  he 
missed  both.  He  had  lost  his  money, 
was  two-thirds  sick,  and  could  get  no 
job  except  ditching  or  digging  on  the 
road. 

“1  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father!” 

That  is  the  great  cry  of  the  down  and 
out  when  they  have  a  father  who  is 
glad  to  see  and  to  shelter  them.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  call  does  not  come  to 
those  who  find  some  soft  job,  but  is 
more  likely  to  be  heard  when  a  fellow 
is  in  a  ditch  on  a  cold  day  with  wet 
feet,  an  empty  stomach  and  a  sore  back. 
At  any  rate,  this  man  had  evidently  had 
enough.  His  story  was  that  he  had  no 
money,  and  wanted  the  price  of  a  ticket 
to  get  him  back  home.  He  told  such  a 
good  story  and  stuck  to  it  so  well  that 
Mother  was  impressed.  She  offered  him 
food,  but  he  said  he  was  too  sick  to 
eat.  The  children  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  and  when  he  finished  he  had  them 
thinking  more  of  home  than  they  ever 
did  before.  I  suppose  every  boy  at 
some  time  thinks  he  would  improve  his 
condition  by  going  away.  You  could 
not  have  driven  our  boys  away  with  a 
stick  after  listening  to  that  young  man’s 
tale.  The  result  was  that  Mother  and 
the  children  made  up  the  $4.20  this  man 
asked  for.  The  children  went  into  their 
little  savings  and  thought  they  were 
making  a  sure  investment  in  practical 
benevolence.  The  young  man  went  off 
with  many  thanks  and  many  promises  to 
return  the  money  as  soon  as  he  got 
home.  We  have  never  heard  from  him 
again  1  Fie  may  have  been  a  faker — if 
so,  he  was  a  master  at  it.  He  may  have 
been  taken  sick  before  he  got  home — 
perhaps  father  was  not  inclined  to  play 
the  part  so  well  taken  by  the  farmer  in 
the  Scriptures.  His  reception  may  have 
been  bulldog  rather  than  fatted  calf. 

I  hope  not,  because  just  such  a  situation 
as  this  often  gives  a  father  the  chance 
to  get  hold  of  his  boy  right.  I  am  sorry 
this  young  man  defaulted  on  his  promise 
to  the  children.  If  he  could  not  pay  he 
should  have  told  them  so  at  least.  The 
children  worked  for  their  money.  It 
was  a  real  sacrifice  for  them  to  give 
it  up.  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  lose 
faith  in  human  nature  or  human  prom¬ 
ise.  They  will  get  so  much  of  that  later 
on  that  I  wish  they  could  believe  in 
people  as  long  as  possible.  Had  I  been 
at  home  I  should  have  probably  given 
him  a  ticket  to  the  place  he  named  or 
offered  him  work  to  earn  the  price.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  know  what  to  do  with 
these  plausible  tramps.  Years  ago  I 
tramped  many  a  mile  without  home  or 
friends  or  money.  I  know  some  things 
about  the  “business”  which  most  people 
do  not  seem  to  realize.  After  a  few 
days  of  tramping  the  loneliness  and 
worry  and  lack  of  sympathy  will  so  af¬ 
fect  a  nervous  disposition  that  you  can¬ 
not  do  yourself  justice  at  work  or  in 
any  way.  The  feeling  that  most  hands 
are  against  you  makes  the  heart  very 
bitter.  In  my  experience  I  found  all 
sorts  of  people.  Some  drove  us  away. 

I  he  majority  were  full  of  suspicion,  but 
there  were  always  those  who  were  ready 
to  give  what  they  could  of  real  help. 

I  hose  who  had  most  troubles  of  their 
own  were  usually  most  full  of  sympathy. 

I  have  learned  that  trouble  rather  than 
prosperity  is  what  links  society  together. 

I  here  is  no  particular  chance  for  the 
old,  hardened  tramp,  but  I  would  go  far 
to  set  a  young  fellow  on  the  right  road 
if  I  could. 

The  Cripple. — Stung  by  pain  and  tor¬ 
tured  by  fever  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farmers  lies  on  his  bed  of  straw 
™  a  broken  leg.  It  is  Shep,  the  faith- 
nil  old  shepherd  dog.  We  cannot  learn 
how  he  was  hurt.  The  smaller  boy  was 


beating  the  rugs  in  front  of  the  house 
when  he  heard  a  crying  down  near  the 
brook.  Fie  ran  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
there  lay  old  Shep  with  his  hind  leg 
broken  in  two  places.  He  may  have 
been  attacked  by  other  dogs,  perhaps  a 
stone  fell  on  him  as  he  climbed  over  a 
wall — we  shall  probably  never  know. 
'We  got.  him  to  the  house  and  held  a 
council.  Usually  when  an  animal  is 
badly  hurt  the  instant  verdict  is  to  kill 
him.  No  one  at  Hope  Farm  could  kill 
old  Shep — it  would  be  like  killing  one  of 
the  humans.  It  was  decided  to  save  him 
if  possible.  So  Jack  took  him  to  the 
doctors  and  now  the  leg  has  been  set 
and  tied  up  in  splints.  The  old  dog 
barely  whined.  He  knew  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  save  him  and  we  will  get  him 
through  without  lameness  if  we  can. 
Some  of  the  older  readers  will  smile  at 
this  and  say:  “Can  this  be  the  man 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  said  he  had  no 
use  whatever  for  a  dog?”  Yes,  it  is  the 
same  body,  but  I  trust  with  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  in  it.  I  have  come  to  know 
old  Shep  in  my  lonely  tramps  with  him 
over  the  hills  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Only  two  weeks  ago  we  were  walking 
up  the  hill  together,  when  Shep  stopped, 
looked  at  me  a  moment  as  if  he  wanted 
to  explain  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
house.  The  children  had  called  him  for 
his  dinner,  and  I  did  not  hear  them. 
I  went  on  sadly,  thinking  how  the  call 
for  the  material  things  of  life  so  often 
proves  stronger  than  ties  of  friendship 
and  affection.  I  was  at  my  old  place 
on  the  stone  wall  when  suddenly  there 
came  a  brush  of  soft  hair  at  my  side, 
and  there  was  old  Shep,  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  tell  how  hungry  he  was  and 
how  the  cats  would  have  had  his  din¬ 
ner  if  he  had  not  gone  back  for  it. 
There  never  was  any  of  this  fawning 
folly  about  Shep.  His  brand  is  pure 
affection.  No  man,  especially  one  of 
middle  age,  has  any  business  to  reject 
love  and  affection  even  from  a  dog. 
He  will  have  need  of  all  he  can  get. 

Farm  Work. — We  have  been  spraying 
steadily  whenever  the  wind  permits. 
I  like  a  certain  amount  of  wind,  for 
under  high  pressure  and  with  a  good 
nozzle  we  can  send  out  a  very  line  mist, 
and  a  breeze  sifts  this  all  through  the 
trees.  We  use  about  90  pounds  pressure 
and  the  “Friend”  nozzle.  On  our  smaller 
trees  this  nozzle  does  far  better  work 
than  a  combination  of  several  Vermorel 
nozzles.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  have 
tried.  Spraying  with  the  oils  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  operation  with  us.  I  have  a  mark 
on  the  sprayer  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  water  needed.  We  fill  by  attaching 
a  hose  to  a  faucet  below  the  tank  at  the 
pump.  When  the  mark  is  reached  we 
pour  the  proper  quantity  of  oil  into  a 
tub  and  add  about  as  much  water  to 
mix  it.  Then  this  strong  mixture  is 
poured  slowly  into  the  tank,  the  agitator 
working  while  it  is  going  in.  It  is  then 
ready  to  spray  out.  We  use  a  gas 
sprayer — a  steel  tank  which  we  have 
mounted  on  a  low-down  truck.  The 
power  is  supplied  from  liquid  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  we  buy  in  steel  tubes  or 
“drums.”  With  this  outfit  spraying  is 
an  easy  job.  We  attach  a  tube  between 
the  tank  and  the  “drum”  of  gas,  let  in 
enough  gas  to  indicate  a  pressure  of  90 
pounds,  and  let  the  spray  blow  out.  We 
use  two  lines  of  hose  and  spray  one  side 
of  each  row  at  a  time,  the  team  walking 
down  the  middle.  The  only  objection  to 
our  sprayer  is  that  the  tank  is  too  small 
and  requires  frequent  filling.  We  find 
an  advantage  in  our  mulched  orchards 
this  Spring.  We  can  drive  into  them 
without  great  trouble,  while  on  the 
plowed  or  bare  ground  the  horses  mire 
and  tear  the  surface  up.  We  plan  to 
give  every  tree  a  good  soaking.  I  know 
from  experience  that  when  we  leave  a 
few  yards  of  wood  unsprayed  the  whole 
tree  will  be  peopled  with  scale  before 
Fall.  We  are  now  far  ahead  of  our 
work  in  spraying  compared  with  last 
year.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  un¬ 
mulched  strawberries  can  stand  the  lift 
and  settle  of  this  March  weather.  I 
have  a  few  left  uncovered,  and  the  roots 
are  exposed.  It  now  looks  as  if  the 
Crimson  clover  would  get  through.  I 
notice  that  the  Cow-horn  turnips  have 
helped  the  clover.  They  have  decayed  and 
flattened  out  like  a  mulch.  That  clover 
means  much  to  us.  As  for  the  vetch 
which  was  seeded  in  the  rye,  I  can  find 
every  little  of  it.  The  experts  tell  me  to 
wait  and  see  it  come  later.  I  am  wait¬ 
ing.  ...  I  hope  to  use  young  onion 
plants  this  year  from  two  points  at  the 
South.  Charlie  has  sown  Prizetaker 
seed  in  Florida,  and  if  the  plants  live 
he  will  ship  them  up  here  early  in  May 
for  transplanting.  Then  I  shall  try  some 
from  North  Carolina — that  were  sown 
outdoors  last  Fall  and  are  now  about 
as  large  as  a  lead  pencil.  I  think,  al¬ 
though  it  must  yet  be  demonstrated,  that 
these  southern-grown  plants  will  beat 
those  started  in  our  hotbeds.  We  shall 
see.  h.  w.  c. 


3E3I 


YOUR 

IROOF 


Against  Water ,  Weather 
and  Wear 

Use  “Vulcanite”  Ready  Roofing  and  in¬ 
sure  your  roof  against  damage  by  water, 
weather  and  wear.  It  assures  long  life  to 
buildings  and  absolute  protection  to  their 
contents.  For  over  60  years  its  superior 
qualities  have  been  recognized  wherever 
roofing  is  used.  It  is  today  the  recognized 
.  tandard  Ready  Roofing  of  two  continents, 
is  cheaper  than  shingles  or  tin— lasts  longer,  requires 
no  annual  painting:  easily  put  on— not  affected  by 
rain  or  snow,  wet  or  dry,  heat  or  cold:  is  fire-resist¬ 
ing,  acid-proof  and  smoke-proof.  Put  on  over  old 
shingles  it  makes  the  old  roof  better  than  new. 
Before  you  build  or  repair  write  for  free  booklet, 
“The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why.*' 
Write  today. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co., 

626*59  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill., 


or  Franklin,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


s 


TEEL  STUMP 
PULLERS 

400%  stronger, 60% 
lighter  than  old* 
style.  Guaranteed  3  yT*,’ 
Hercules  JUg.  l'o«.  Dept.  US, 


Centerville,  I*. ,  D.  8.  A. 


EXCELL 


IRON 
mm  STEEL. 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Brices  on  Metal  Rooting  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  seo-what-you-buy-bofore-paying- 
Flan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satlslied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooiing  and  rooting  supplies  sold 

_ I  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers’  Guido — Write  for  this  Book  today. 

[  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Deot.  3 1  -R,  Cleveland,  O. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5c  Per  Square, 


—We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  eld, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  booh 
•tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

ifie  Anderson  Manufacturinu  Co.,  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria,  Ohio, 


uu  per  squu 

Roof-Fix 


The  Drown  Iron  Cow  Stall 

All  the  raffe.  Best  in  the  world.  Used 
In  the  FINEST  state,  government  and 
private  dairy  barns  in  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  beautiful  circular  to  KING&  WALKER 
I'O.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  N. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston* 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 

■  30  DAYS  FREE  — . . — 


In  order  to  let  you  prove*  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  — the  most  convenient 


— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  wo  will  send  yon  any  size  you 
may  select  on  30  days  free  trial ,  no  money  In  advance. 
We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  It. 

Ua  tlin  OTli.itio  tl,nl  wnnnlann  «  r.. . 


8urely  in  cold  •weather  as 
in  warm, — that  Is  “self-L 
contained’  —a  unit — one, 
machine  with  no  separate, 
tanks—  no  connections  tc I 
make,— that  has  no  “hid- 

T  - „ - - -  den"  farts — you  see  and 

hnu it ‘A°T  ,a 6  re<lulres  no  foundation,  no  can  get  at  all  the  mechanism.-that  can  be  easily  moved 
bolting  down  or  truing  up,  .  from  place  to  place  on  an  ordinary  sled  or  truck,— that 

anU  ■L.d£Wn.<I’y'  £laC&  H  anv  has  a  wider  range  Of  work  and  uses  less  gasoline  than 

position ,  and  start  work  at  once,— that  starts  as  any  other  engine.  Try  It.  Write  for  CataloiruoO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Wostminstor  Station  Vermont  6 

_GasolineEnglnes,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  Hay  Presses,  eta 


Wait  a  Minute!  Don’t  Make 

Another  Move  Till  Onr  Special  1908 
Price  Offer  and  Free  Book  Reach 

V  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  difference  what  power  or  style  of  Gasoline  Engine  you  want. 
1  U  “on  1  you  make  a  move  or  sign  any  order  till  our  Great,  Special,  1908  Price  Offer  and 
.  ,  Oomplete  r  ree  Engine  Book  have  reached  you.  Not  a  cent  do  they  cost  you  and  they’ll 

be  the  means  of  saving  you  CASH  to  the  amount  of  $25.00  to  $75.00.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the 

C  upon  below  direct  to  our  Factory  so  as  to  have  this  valuable  information  in  your  hands  right 
away.  1  hen  put  our  Special  Proposition  and  Our  Engine  Book  up  against  all  the  Mail-Order 
s  you  can  find  and  see  for  yourself  the  actual  money-saving  opportunity  we  give  you. 

_We  beat  the  Local  Dealer  and  the  Catalog  House  on  every  page  of  our  Book.  We  make  every 
engine  we  sell,  guarantee  it  flatly  for  5  years  and  then  put  our  own  Low  Price  on  it  and  ship  it 
direct  to  you,  the  man  who  uses  it.  Human  Skill  and  Brains  have  never  put  together  a  more 
simple,  durable,  powerful  and  economical  engine  than  the 

—  Absolute 


Gasoline 
Engine 

Direct  from  Factory 

Yes,  sir,  the“C-H”  Engine  si  so  simple  any  In 
telligent  man  can  handle  It— all  the  working  parts 
In  plain  sight  and  get-at-able;  it's  stripped,  ready 
for  business  at  all  times;  it’s  a  glutton  for  work, 
always  exceeding  its  power-rating.  Crank  Shafts, 
Connecting  Hods  and  Governor  work  In  perfect 
harmony.  The  Free  Book  explains  and  describes 
these  and  other  Vital  Farts  perfectly. 


Wide-Open  Free  Trial 
To  You 


you  to  give  the  “C-H”  Englnos 
severe  and  thorough  Test  for  a  whole  month,  without  sending 
away  a  cent.  Then  It’s  up  to  you  and  you  only  to  say  whether 
the  “C-H”  Engine  makes  good-  If  It  doesn't,  you’re  not 
out  a  cent.  If  it  does  make  good  you  pay  the  lowest  price  ever  asked  for  a  strictly 
high-class.  No.  I  Quality  Uasoline  Engine. 

We  Protect  You  With  the 

Guarantee  Ever  Made  himself  with  a  Powerful 

“C-H”  Engine  gets  our  flat  Guarantee  that  protects  him  absolutely  for 

5  years  against  defective  workmanship  and  poor  material.  Welegally  Caldwell  Hallowell 


bind  ourselves  for  5  years  to  replace  Free  any  such  defective  parts. 
Isn’t  that  the  most  liberal,  fair,  square  offer  any  reliable  manu¬ 
facturer  could  make  1 

Have  the  Free  Book  Sent  You 

A*  Anna  Right  now— while  the  matter  Is  on  your 
l/HCC  mind — fllloutandmail  the  coupon  on 
the  right  (  or  send  postal )  and  have  us  send  you  by  next 
mall  our  complete  Free  Engine  Book,  together  with  ~ 

our  1  908  Special  Price  Offer  and  Free  Trial  Prop-  Name 


Stiftest 

S- 

Box  J -477. 

* 


FREE 

1  Book 
COUPON 


Mlg.  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  at  once  your  Special  1908 
Price  Oiler  with  Freo  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion  and  Free  Engine  Book. 


osition.  It  means  a  big  Cash  Saving  to  you. 
The  Caldwell-Hallowell  Mlg.  Company 


BoxJ 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Box  or  R.  F.  D. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  end  of  the  Michigan  branch  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  Apple  Co.  came  last  week,  when  285,000 
apple  seedlings  and  3,000  seedless  grapevines  were 
sold  at  auction.  Some  75,000  of  the  trees  had  been 
budded  with  Seedless  apples.  This  was  the  end  of 
three  years’  work  in  attempting  to  “boom”  the  Seed¬ 
less  apple  with  too  large  a  story.  If  the  promoters 
had  come  out  with  a  fair  statement,  and  simply 
claimed  that  the  apple  was  a  long-keeping  novelty 
of  fair  quality,  they  might  have  done  a  good  busi¬ 
ness. 

* 

It  looks  as  if  John  F.  Spencer  of  Colorado  and 
Brother  Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman  would 
walk  arm  in  arm  along  the  aisles  of  time  as  close 
relatives  of  the  sphinx.  Two  years  ago  we  asked 
Mr.  Spencer  some  50  times  where  he  got  the  Seedless 
apple.  He  never  revealed  the  secret  to  us.  We  have 
been  asking  Brother  Tucker  repeatedly  if  it  is  true 
that  Dawley  bought  copies  of  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  paid  for  them  out  of  State  funds.  He  has 
suddenly  become  just  as  silent  as  Spencer  was.  We 
know  the  answer,  but  as  Brother  Tucker  claims  The 
Country  Gentleman  gets  the  news  a  week  ahead  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  will  let  him  speak  first! 

* 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  obtained  the  name 
of  the  man  who  packed  that  barrel  of  “Choice  New 
York  Baldwins”  noted  on  page  253.  The  man  who 
put  those  miserable  specimens  in  that  barrel  did  all 
he  could  to  ruin  trade  by  destroying  confidence.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  we  must  do  something 
beside  study  out  methods  of  producing  fruit.  We 
must  take  up  the  equally  important  subjects  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  selling.  While  it  is  said  that  apple  dealers 
have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  this  year,  consumers 
in  the  city  have  been  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  ever. 
No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  put  the  sur¬ 
plus  apples  within  reach  of  those  who  needed  them. 
We  need  organizations  all  over  the  East  for  packing 
and  guaranteeing  good  apples. 

* 

The  following  note  comes  from  a  large  club  in 
northern  New  York: 

I  read  in  my  local  paper  the  following :  “The  editor 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  than  whom  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  potato  expert  in  the  country  says” — That  reminds  me 
that  I  want  to  find  where  is  the  best  place  in  the  country 
to  buy  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year  for  our  Club. 
We  want  only  the  finest  potatoes  that  the  country  pro¬ 
duces.  The  trouble  with  the  local  potatoes  is  that  they 
are  soggy  and  poor.  a.  o.  g. 

We  fear  that  the  reputation  does  not  fit  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  However,  if  we  were  after  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  potatoes  we  would  select  a  variety  naturally  high 
in  per  cent  of  starch.  Some  varieties  are  naturally 
better  than  others.  We  would  have  them  grown  in 
light,  well-drained  soil  with  chemical  fertilizers. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  so  as  to  keep 
the  vines  growing  until  the  tubers  were  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  A  good  share  of  the  poor  quality  of  potatoes 
is  due  to  premature  death  of  vines.  When  the  vines 
are  killed  at  least  a  month  before  maturing,  of  course 
the  tubers  cannot  be  ripe  or  fully  formed,  and  they 
cannot  cool*  out  dry  and  mealy.  If  any  farmer  is 
producing  these  fully  developed  tubers  on  suitable 
land  be  ought  to  get  a  good  price  for  them.  We 
believe  there  are  many,  like  the  managers  of  this 
club,  who  will  pay  an  increased  price  for  quality  in 
potatoes.  The  door  to  success  with  many  farmers  is 
marked  “Quality  and  Honesty.” 


Recently  a  farmer  wrote  what  we  called  a  very 
sensible  article  in  reply  to  a  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  asked  him  to  write  again  and  give  more  of  his 
experience.  In  reply  he  says,  among  other  things: 

Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  I  am  only  an  ordinary 
working  farmer,  with  a  family  of  five  small  children  to 
support,  and  without  literary  training,  and  doubt  my 
ability  to  instruct  your  readers? 

Yes.  We  realize  that,  and  call  it  about  the  best 
equipment  he  can  have  for  writing.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers  are  situated  much  as  he  is. 
They  have  to  work  hard  for  what  they  get,  and 
those  who  have  children  want  them  to  grow  into 
men  and  women  who  will  leave  the  world  better  than 
they  find  it.  One  trouble  with  writers  who  know  or 
think  they  possess  “literary  ability”  is  that  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  that  ability  rather  than  upon  experience 
or  hard  sense. 

* 

We  figure  864  days  since  Dawley  sold  those  Jersey 
cattle  to  Rogers.  It  is  700  days  since  Rogers  lodged 
a  complaint  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C. ;  514  days  since  we 
first  printed  the  facts;  367  days  since  the  first  inves¬ 
tigation  at  Dansville,  and  163  days  since  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  voted  to  investigate  once  more.  It 
is  254  days  since  Dawley  served  the  papers  in  his 
libel  suits;  110  days  since  the  charges  were  presented 
to  Gov.  Hughes,  and  83  days  since  Squiers  and  Bene¬ 
dict  gave  their  testimony  at  Dansville.  We  have  now 
nearly  18,000  readers  who  did  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
when  this  controversy  began.  We  are  asked  by  some 
of  these  newer  readers  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
case  so  they  can  keep  it  in  mind.  Some  things  die  out 
with  time,  but  the  interest  in  this  case  seems,  like  old 
wine,  to  improve  with  age.  That  is  why  we  say  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  stand  this  long  delay  far  better 
than  Dawley,  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  or  Gov.  Hughes.  We  have  the  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  come  out  openly,  published  the 
facts  and  put  our  case  before  the  public.  Everyone 
knows  that  all  through  these  864  days  Dawley  has 
refused  to  come  out  openly  and  furnish  the  proof  to 
brand  the  entire  story  as  false.  Honorable  men  know 
that  is  just  what  they  would  do  if  serious  charges 
were  made  against  them.  It  is  also  well  understood 
that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  has  not  conducted  an  open  in¬ 
vestigation.  While  Squires  and  Benedict  testified 
openly  and  positively,  and  identified  the  cows,  Daw¬ 
ley  was  permitted  to  tell  his  story  and  present  his 
arguments  in  private.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  to  conduct  their  inquiry  in  this  way,  and 
we  offer  no  criticism.  We  think,  however,  they 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  occupy  a  stronger 
position  before  the  public  if  they  had  moved  faster 
and  opened  the  doors  a  little  wider.  We  have  gone 
to  the  public  with  an  open  case  because  we  felt  that 
the  occasion  demanded  it.  We  confess  our  inability 
to  pull  secret  wires  and  play  politics  with  the  band 
of  crafty  and  well -trained  politicians  who  are  tied  to 
Dawley.  They  do  their  most  effective  work  under 
cover.  Farmers  who  desire  better  things  must  meet 
them  squarely  in  the  open.  Just  now  we  are  waiting 
for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  report,  very  confident  that  it  will 
do  justice  to  the  situation,  and  that  we  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  report! 

There  is  great  trouble  in  the  fertilizer  situation  in 
Ohio.  In  that  State  the  fertilizer  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  sec¬ 
retary  is  fertilizer  inspector,  and  he  has  four  depu¬ 
ties  who  go  over  the  State  collecting  samples  for 
analysis.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Ohio  consists 
of  10  members — two  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  Those  members  are  elected  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  various  county  so¬ 
cieties.  Where  there  is  no  county  society  the  County 
Institute  society  sends  a  delegate.  Now  last  Summer 
one  of  the  fertilizer  deputies  died  suddenly.  Investi¬ 
gation  convinced  the  officers  of  the  Board  that  this 
man  had  been  “switching”  samples  for  the  Smith 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  It  is  claimed  that  he  col¬ 
lected  samples  from  goods  actually  on  the  market 
and  then,  instead  of  sending  these  true  samples  for 
analysis,  sent  others  specially  prepared,  so  that  they 
would  analyze  above  the  guarantee.  At  any  rate 
after  this  man’s  death  true  samples  were  collected 
and  analyzed.  Every  one  fell  below  the  guaranteed 
amount  required  by  law.  Charges  on  the  one  hand 
of  bribery  and  on  the  other  of  attempted  extortion 
are  made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  made  up  his 
report,  showing  the  low  quality  of  these  fertilizers. 
Just  as  it  was  to  go  the  printer  the  Smith  Company 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  the  Board  from 
issuing  its  report.  This  is  on  the  plea  that  the  Board 
is  not  legally  organized.  A  hearing  on  this  injunc¬ 
tion  has  been  put  off  from  time  to  time  in  spite  of 
the  demands  of  the  secretary.  The  report  is  held  up 
and  farmers  are  unable  to  learn  how  the  fertilizers 
sold  in  Ohio  last  year  stood  up  to  their  guarantee. 
At  the  same  time  articles  are  appearing  in  the  Ohio 
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papers,  evidently  inspired,  attacking  the  State  Board 
and  attempting  to  discredit  it  before  the  people.  The 
evident  intention  is  to  try  to  show  that  the  Board  is 
illegal  and  that  its  work  is  untrustworthy,  so  that 
the  truth  about  these  inferior  fertilizers  may  not  be 
made  public.  This  is  a  situation  which  ought  to 
make  the  farmers  of  Ohio  get  on  their  feet  and  fight. 
Has  it  come  to  a  point  where  a  fertilizer  firm  can 
hold  up  a  State  Board  so  as  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  clear  evidence  of  violation  of  the  law?  If  so, 
there  are  just  two  things  which  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
can  do.  They  can  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and 
humbly  take  what  comes  to  them,  or  they  can  make 
such  a  fight  for  their  rights  that  the  Legislature  will 
listen.  They  ought  to  compel  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
to  investigate  this  case  at  once. 

* 

A  ship  comes  into  harbor  from  the  ocean.  It  has 
fought  its  way  across  through  storms  and  wave, 
battling  like  a  thing  of  life.  People  praise  the  men 
on  deck  who  guided  the  ship,  but  few  give  a  thought 
to  those  who  work  at  the  engine,  down  below  the 
water,  or  the  ballast  piled  along  the  keel  to  steady 
the  ship.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  but  for  this 
ballast  with  its  constant  unshifting  weight  holding 
the  ship  true  she  would  turn  over  and  over  when 
the  waves  strike  their  mighty  blows?  The  most 
skilful  captain  would  sink  his  ship  at  the  first  storm 
if  there  was  no  ballast  at  the  bottom  to  bold  the 
vessel  true.  A  nation  is  much  like  a  ship.  To  steer 
safely  through  storms  of  revolution  or  social  or  in¬ 
dustrial  changes  requires  the  skill  of  a  captain, 
and  far  more  the  conservative  weight  of  the  bal¬ 
last.  Unless  there  is  solid  weight  of  confi¬ 
dence,  patriotism  and  firm  conviction  at  the  basis 
of  society  the  nation  will  tumble  over  at  the  first 
storm.  The  safest  ballast  that  any  nation  can  carry 
is  the  farmer  or  small  freeholder.  Ultimately  the 
future  of  this  Republic  will  be  determined  by  what 
is  thought  and  spoken  and  done  around  the  small 
firesides  of  those  who  have  struggled  for  their  homes 
and  must  struggle  to  hold  them.  The  farm  home  is 
the  ballast  of  the  ship  of  state.  The  nation  recog¬ 
nized  this  in  the  homestead  laws  by  locating  millions 
of  its  citizens  on  free  land.  This  principle  was  also 
recognized  when  the  agricultural  colleges,  stations, 
farmers’  institutes  and  other  means  of  education 
were  started.  These  institutions  have  done  more 
than  was  expected  of  them.  In  some  ways  the  school 
has  gone  past  its  teachers.  While  absorbing  the 
principles  of  scientific  agriculture  farmers  have  un¬ 
consciously  learned  to  apply  definite  principles  to  the 
science  of  government  or  representation.  Having 
been  taught  that  farming  is  an  honorable  business 
they  have  pride  enough  in  it  to  demand  clean  and 
honorable  men  as  leaders  and  teachers.  There  could 
be  no  wiser  policy  than  to  encourage  this — nothing 
more  foolish  than  to  ignore  it.  The  farmer  who  is 
worth  anything  as  “ballast”  does  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  politicians  and  rogues,  and  he  will 
not  be  so  represented.  He  will  come  up  from  the 
keel  of  the  ship  and  kick  those  who  are  responsible 
for  it  into  the  ocean ! 


BREVITIES. 

For  the  moss-backed  pasture  use  sheep. 

Do  not!  Oh,  do  not!  Sow  cow  peas  until  after  corn 
planting  time. 

Keep  meat,  coffee  and  tea  away  from  the  little  child. 
Give  him  plenty  of  fat. 

The  banks  will  hereafter  refuse  to  lend  over  10  cents 
a  dozen  on  eggs  in  cold  storage. 

The  oil  sprays  for  San  Jos£  scale  seem  to  have  won 
their  place  at  last  by  genuine  merit. 

Our  advJce  to  you  is  to  be  cheerful  if  you  have  to  chop 
a  cord  of  wood  to  get  rid  of  the  blues. 

We  advise  you  to  make  your  right  hand  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  as  to  what  the  left  hand  is  up  to. 

If  life  seems  to  have  no  bright  side  why  in  the  world 
don't  you  polish  up  some  of  the  sMes  that  have  grown 
dull? 

In  Kent,  England,  farmers  have  applied  for  an  order 
justifying  them  in  killing  all  dogs  found  roaming  at  large 
between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

A  few  dollars  worth  of  shrubs  and  trees  planted 
around  your  house  may  make  hundreds  of  dollars  difference 
in  the  price  later,  when  you  want  to  sell. 

It  is  said  that  New  York  City  alone  consumes  20,000 
pounds  of  nuts  every  day.  A  nut  grove  planted  now  and 
well  cared  for  will  beat  Government  bonds  before  the 
child  Is  gray-haired. 

Ix  a  Cornell  poultry  experiment  the  hens  developed 
the  had  habit  of  egg  eating.  They  were  fed  beef  suet — three 
ounces  each  at  the  first  outbreak  and  eight  ounces  at  the 
second.  This  stopped  it. 

We  are  asked  how  to  kill  out  chiekweed.  We  have 
no  remedy  but  constant  hoeing  and  finger  pulling.  The 
seed  is  sometimes  mixed  with  clover  and  we  are  told  that 
the  plant  is  sometimes  sold  for  garden  flowers ! 

Some  farmers  who  use  the  formalin  solution  for  treat¬ 
ing  seed  think  the  liquid  loses  strength  when  left  exposed 
to  the  air.  Not  so.  Water  evaporates  faster  than  the 
formalin  does  so  that  the  solution  grows  stronger  rather 
than  weaker. 
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GOV.  HUGHES  AND  THE  DAWLEY  CASE.'5! 

We  have  received  at  least  1,000  letters  from  readers 
urging  us  to  stand  firm  in  the  position  we  have  taken 
in  this  cattle  case.  On  the  other  hand,  five  people 
have  written  expressing  sentiments  more  or  less  like 
those  in  the  following  letter : 

I  was  piling  wood  this  morning  when  I  got  thinking 
over  the  cattle  case,  etc.  I  have  admired  the  firm  stand 
you  took  in  defense  of  the  truth  and  right,  but  I  must 
sav  that  I  think  you  have  recently  made  a  little  mistake. 
I  refer  to  your  criticisms  of  Gov.  Hughes.  Your  attitude 
has  implied  a  certain  lack  of  confidence  in  him,  which 
has  strengthened  the  hands  or  at  least  emboldened  his 
enemies.  I  honestly  believe  that  Gov.  Hughes  tries  with 
all  his  heart  and  head  to  do  the  fair  square  thing.  It 
may  not  be  entirely  his  fault  if  he  does  not  “see  eye  to 
eye”  with  you.  Iiis  position,  and  therefore  his  point  of 
view,  is  different,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  for  this. 
When  you  implied  a  lack  of  confidence  in  him  I  fancy 
that  the  friends  of  Kelsey  said  among  themselves,  “Ah ! 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  finding  out  the  Governor.  Note  we 
may  safely  vote  against  him,”  and  so  they  did.  You  may 
urge  that  the  people  had  the  same  lack  of  confidence  and 
so  lost  heart  to  continue  the  battle,  but  let  me  tell  you 
a  great  many  of  the  people  would  never  have  thought 
of  it  that  way  if  you  had  not  put  it  into  their  heads. 
You  have  been  directing  the  battle  and  you,  more  than 
they  are  responsible  for  the  results.  I  am.  sorry  that 
it  has  happened  so.  The  Governor  is  a  good,  well-meaning 
man,  and  so  are  you,  and  it  seems  too  bad  that  two  good 
men  should  thus  stand  against  each  other  and  let  the 
forces  of  evil  triumph.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  with 
the  anti-gambling  bills,  etc.,  before  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  needs  all  the  moral  support  we  can  give  him. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  bubton  coon. 

R.  N.-Y. — Governor  Hughes  had  more  moral  sup¬ 
port  directly  and  openly  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  from 
all  the  other  agricultural  papers  put  together.  We 
do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  statement.  We 
made  no  effort  to  direct  any  battle  against  those  in¬ 
surance  Senators.  Even  while  we  felt  that  Governor 
Hughes  was  wrong  on  this  Dawley  investigation  we 
honestly  and  squarely  advised  our  readers  to  stamp 
those  Senators.  We  still  print  their  names.  Any 
man  who  thinks  he  can  lead  or  direct  farmers  against 
their  will  soon  finds  his  mistake.  The  late  Senator 
Franchot,  who  died  recently  in  Montreal,  went  before 
the  Niagara  Farmers’  Club  to  square  bimself  with  the 
farmers.  Here  is  the  report  of  an  eye  witness: 

I  was  there  and  was  glad  of  the  way  he  was  shown 
what  the  farmers  thought  of  his  course.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  course  of  it  he  took 
occasion  to  say  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  repeal  of  the  race-track  gambling  bill.  The 
house  was  crowded  and  they  cheered  him  so  that  he  had 
to  stop  for  them  to  cease.  By  and  by  he  tried  to  justify 
his  course  in  the  Kelsey  matter,  and  he  could  not  get  a 
hand  clap.  He  tried  every  tack  he  could  think  of,  but  it 
was  no  use.  The  house  was  as  still  as  a  Quaker  meeting, 
and  he  left  the  platform  as  quiet  as  the  house. 

There  is  the  whole  story.  Those  farmers  did  not 
need  suggestion  or  direction  to  know  how  to  draw 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong.  Senator  Franchot 
was  right  on  the  gambling  question,  and  the  audience 
cheered  him  to  the  echo.  He  was  wrong  on  the  Kel¬ 
sey  question,  and  the  people  let  him  know  it  at  once. 
The  plausible ‘and  eloquent  lawyer,  personally  known 
and  greatly  respected,  with  all  his  arts  of  persuasion, 
could  not  make  those  farmers  admit  that  because  he 
was  right  on  the  anti-gambling  law  it  was  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  wrong  on  insurance ! 

Now.  thousands  of  New  York  farmers  have  fol¬ 


lowed  this  Dawley  case  for  over  a  year.  They  know 
the  injury  it  has  done  and  the  scandal  it  is  creating. 
Many  of  them  are  familiar  with  the  mean  little  tricks 
of  “graft”  and  politics  which  have  grown  all  through 
official  “agriculture”  like  a  fungus  through  an  apple. 
They  know  that  the  Governor  was  right  in  the  Kel¬ 
sey  matter  and  in  the  anti-gambling  crusade.  They 
feel  that  he  is  wrong  in  failing  to  investigate  Dawley. 
Governor  Hughes  cannot  possibly  get  these  farmers 
to  say  he  is  right  when  they  feel  that  he  is  wrong. 

Further,  we  know  that  these  farmers  would  have 
had  little  respect  for  us  if  we  had  accepted  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  reply  to  our  readers  without  a  word.  Our 
friend  is  wrong  in  saying  the  farmers  would  not  have 
reasoned  it  out  themselves.  That  is  just  what  they 
have  done,  and  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  flinched  their  anger 
would  have  been  stronger  even  than  now.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  felt  sure  that  the  Governor’s  circular  letter  had 
put  us  out  of  business.  Mr.  Dawley’s  home  organ 
printed  it  in  great  glee  headed  “The  Governor  Hands 
These  People  a  Lemon !”  The  Country  Gentleman 
gloated  over  it  in  a  savage  personal  attack.  Copies 
of  The  Country  Gentleman  containing  it  were  mailed 
over  the  State,  and  extracts  from  it  have  been  printed 
in  many  local  papers.  They  expected  us  to  bow  in 
silence  before  that  letter.  It  was  our  privilege  and 
duty  to  reply  to  it,  and  we  did  so.  The  response  from 
farmers  was  such  that  The  Country  Gentleman  has 
shut  up  tighter  than  a  clam.  It  quailed  before  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  people,  applied  with  ink 
and  postage  stamps. 

Governor  Hughes  is  an  honest  and  able  man.  All 
the  power  we  possess  is  at  his  command  in  support  of 
any  true  and  uplifting  principle.  We  believe  he  occu¬ 
pies  a  wrong  position  on  this  Dawley  matter,  because 
he  accepted  advice  from  prejudiced  people  who  do 
not  really  represent  the  working  farmers.  We  shall 
stand  up  for  the  principle  involved  until  it  Is  settled 
right.  _ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  fire  which  started  in  the  boiler  room  of 
the  Bowker  Insecticide  Company's  plant  at  Huntington 
and  Smith  streets,  Brooklyn,  swept  through  the  two-story 
frame  building  March  22.  Chemicals  used  in  the  nian- 
facturing  operations  of  the  plant  caused  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  which  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  building. 
The  fire  was  put  out  with  a  loss  of  $50,000.  .  .  . 

Fire  March  22  destroyed  a  block  in  the  business  center 
of  Gainesville,  Tex.  The  losses  exceed  $150,000.  The 
Dewey  Hotel  was  destroyed  and  the  guests  escaped  in 
their  night  garments,  but  lost  all  their  personal  effects. 
Twenty  business  firms  are  burned  out.  ...  A  band 
of  masked  “night  riders”  March  21  shot  and  killed  Har¬ 
lan  Hedges,  an  independent  tobacco  farmer,  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Carlisle.  Ky.  This  is  the  first  murder  by 
“night  riders”  in  the  “blue  grass”  region  of  Kentucky. 
Night  riders  to  the  number  of  25  or  80  invaded  Golden 
Pond,  Trigg  County,  March  24,  dragged  Thomas  Weaver, 
a  negro  in  the  employ  of  the  tobacco  association,  from  his 
bed,  and,  carrying  him  to  the  road,  commanded  him  to 
run.  When  he  failed  to  obey  the  night  riders  began  firing 
at  him.  Two  balls  penetrated  the  body,  and  he  was  found 
in  a  dying  condition.  No  cause  for  the  crime  is  known. 
Judge  McNeal,  county  judge  of  Nicholas  County,  refused 
March  23  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  any  of  the  “night  riders”  who  shot  and  killed  Harlan 
Hedges.  He  said  that  he  will  not  do  so  unless  sanctioned 
by  a  meeting  of  the  fiscal  court  now  in  session. 
.  .  .  The  rush  of  Americans  into  Canada  has  begun. 


Five  special  trains  came  in  March  21.  Most  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  are  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Almost  all  are 
experienced  farmers  and  many  o-f  them  have  from  $10,00(' 
to  $30,000  with  which  to  purchase  land  and  erect  first- 
class  improvements.  ...  A  heavy  rainstorm  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  tornados  swept  through  southern  Louis* 
iana  March  23.  At  Norwood  several  buildings  were  blown 
down  and  John  Rollins,  a  clerk,  was  killed.  At  Silver 

Creek,  Miss.,  the  sawmill  of  Landridge  &  Bright  and  sev¬ 

eral  stores  were  blown  down.  New  Hebron,  Miss.,  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  several  stores  and  warehouses.  At  Sum¬ 
mit,  Miss.,  the  Catholic  church  and  half  a  dozen  new 
buildings  were  damaged.  .  .  .  The  restraining  order 

and  injunction  issued  against  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  its  executive  counsel,  their  agents,  attorneys, 
servants,  etc.,  at  the  instance  of  Buck’s  Stove  and  Range 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  by  Justice  Gould  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  December  last,  were 
made  permanent  March  23  by  Chief  Justice  Clabaugh. 

The  signing  of  the  decree  was  the  result  of  agreement 
of  counsel  for  both  sides,  although  an  appeal  was  taken 
by  the  Federation  as  a  legal #safeguard  in  case  of  possible 
developments  in  the  future.  The  decree  is  practically 
identical  with  that  signed  by  Justice  Gould  in  December. 
It  restrains  the  Federation,  its  executive  counsel,  etc., 
from  publishing  the  Buck’s  Stove  and  Range  Company 
under  its  “We  Don’t  Patronize,”  or  “unfair”  list,  and 

prohibits  them  from  boycotting  or  in  any  manner  inter¬ 
fering  w  ith  the  stove  company’s  business  or  with  the  sale 
of  its  product  or  of  coercing  or  attempting  to  coerce  any 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  the  public  from  dealing  in  an 
unrestricted  manner  with  the  company.  ...  A 
sweeping  decision  affecting  every  State  which  has  adopted 
drastic  anti-railroad  legislation  was  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  March  23.  The  Minnesota 
railroad  law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  a 
shorter  opinion  the  court  made  a  similar  declaration  with 
reference  to  the  North  Carolina  railroad  law.  Eight  of 
the  nine  Justices  joined  in  these  rulings  of  the  court. 
The  court’s  opinion  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  point¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  railroad  rate 
act.  .  .  .  State  Senator  S.  I’.  Franchot  of  New  York 

died  at  Montreal  March  24.  He  represented  the  47th 
Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate,  a  district  composed  of 
Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties.  He  was  born  in  Morris, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  on  January  30,  1851. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  bill  amendatory  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law,  which  was  framed  at  the  White  House 
in  the  course  of  many  conferences  between  President 
Roosevelt,  officers  of  the  Government  and  members  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  was  introduced  in  the  House  March  23 
by  Representative  W.  P.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  bill  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  publicity  for  industrial  and  other 
combinations  and  provides  for  what  amounts  to  a  Federal 
license  for  corporations  and  associations.  Broader  powers 
are  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Corporations  which 
file  copies  of  contracts  and  agreements  with  the  proper 
Federal  authority  are  to  have  immunity  from  prosecution 
under  the  anti-trust  law  if  these  contracts  and  agreements 
are  approved.  After  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the 
act  a  registered  corporation  or  association  will  be  immune 
from  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  prior  to  registration.  Only  “unreasonable”  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  to  be  amenable  to  pros¬ 
ecution,  thus  modifying  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  com¬ 
binations,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  may  be 
prosecuted.  Only  actual  damages  for  injury  done  by  com¬ 
binations  may  be  recovered.  The  present  law  permits  the 
recovery  of  triple  damages.  The  bill  does  not  contain 
an  especial  exemption  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  from  the 
operations  of  the  Sherman  law. 


Wheat  and  grass  are  coming  out  of  the  Winter  in  fine 
shape.  Wheat  is  not  heaved  a  particle  and  is  looking 
splendid.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  dealers  losing  so  badly 
on  apples.  Many  of  them  will  drop  more  this  year  than 
they  can  recover  in  two  or  three  years,  j.  s.  woodwakd. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  16  YEARS  THE  BEST! 


STILL  BETTER 
IN  1908 

UNITED  STATES 

Cream  Separators. 


| 3 

*  • — tyt-jiu 

The  United  States  has  always,  since  its  introduction,  separated 
more  cream  from  the  milk,  and  has  done  it  more  thoroughly 
and  quickly  than  any  other  separator.  The  figures  of  the  public 
national  and  international  tests  demonstrate  this. 

THE  1908  MODELS  HAVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

which  make  the  handling  of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more 
profitable.  They  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  any  other,  and  are  built  to  wear.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  dairymen 
everywhere  are  exchanging  other  makes  for  the  reliable  and  efficient 
United  States,  the  Standard  separator,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  anywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  44  Catalogue  No.  159  ”  and  any  desired  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at :  Chicago,  111.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me., 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
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£?*  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses 
A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck 
*\in®st  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

J-  R.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


On  10 

Days 
Trial 


RUBEROID 


A  Record  of  16  Years 
Supremacy 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

It's  The  Original 
Ready-to-fay 
Roofing 

The  kind  that  does  not 
rot,  crack,  melt  or  rust. 
The  roofing  that  when 
once  applied  wears  a  life 
time.  The  kind  that  you 
can  lay  yourself,  and  can 
be  used  for  all  buildings. 
Outlasts  metal  and  shin¬ 
gles,  and  costs  less. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices . 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

100  WILL'AM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 


ROOFING 


VALUABLE  HINTS 

TO  THE  ROOFER 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  comprehensive  little 
folder  published  by  the  Standard  Paint  Co.. 
100  William  St.,  New  York,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  upon  request. 
This  folder  contains  a  mine  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  man  about  to  roof  a  building.  It 
gives  the  clearest  instructions  for  laying  roof¬ 
ing  on  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and  makes  easy 
the  little  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise.  It 
tells  how  to  make  flashings  around  chimneys 
and  fire  walls  ;  how  to  fit  the  roofing  material 
into  the  gutters  and  around  water  spouts,  etc. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  oomplete  roofer’s  guide  which 
enables  anyone  to  roof  his  own  buildings. 


Are  Different  From  All  Others 

When  the  late  Walter  A.  Wood  built  his  first  mow¬ 
er  in  1862  it  was  upon  a  principle  entirely  different 
from  any  other.  That  same  principle  today  distinguish¬ 
es  our  mowers  from  all  others.  It  is 
the  “floating  frame”  described  so  ,  , 

fully  in  our  catalog.  All  manufacturers  of  Ifitsa 


mowers  admit  that  the  “direct  under- 
draft”  principle  is  the  correct 
one— but  they  can’t  nse  it  because 

fenuine  underdraft  is  possible  only 
the  “floating  frame”  construction 
which  is  exclusive  to  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowers.  We  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  mowers  are:  the  easiest  running;  lightest 
draft;  handiest  to  operate;  least  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair  and  longest  lived.  The  mower  that  leads  on 
these  points  is  the  mower  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
to  buy.  There  are  many  other  good  points 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogs  . 

Write  for  it  today  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 
Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Go. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WOOD 
its  sure  to  be 
GOOD " 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

.  UNGUARDED  GATES. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
Named  of  the  four  winds — north,  south, 
east,  and  west ; 

Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 
Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold, 

Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with 
snow, 

Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 
The  Arab's  date-palm  and  the  Norseman’s 
pine — 

A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone, 
Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo !  throughout  the 
year 

The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich 
land, 

A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds, 

With  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 
But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free. 
Here,  it  is  written.  Toil  shall  have  its 
wage, 

And  Honor  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 
Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 

Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons 
dreamed, 

And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their 
eyes 

Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
And  through  them  passes  a  wild  motley 
throng — • 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar 
steppes, 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Iloang-IIo, 
Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt,  and  Slav, 
Flying  the  Old  World’s  poverty  and  scorn ; 
These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods 
and  rites, 

Those,  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their 
claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues 
are  loud, 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air, 

Voices  that  once  the  tower  of  Babel  knew ! 
O  Liberty,  white  Goddess !  is  it  well 
To  leave  the  gates  unguarded?  On  thy 
breast 

Fold  sorrow’s  children,  soothe  the  hurts 
of  fate, 

Lift  the  downtrodden,  but  with  hand  of 
steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.  Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be 
torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.  For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled 
Rome, 

And  where  the  temples  of  the  Ca;sars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

* 

Nut  loaf  is  one  of  the  vegetarian  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  meat ;  it  makes  a  nourishing 
dish  that  will  give  a  pleasant  change. 
Soak  two  cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs  in 
cold  water  for  10  minutes.  Add  one 
and  one-half  cup  of  crushed  nut  meats, 
one  teaspoon  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  egg. 
Shape  into  a  loaf  and  bake  one  hour, 
basting  frequently  with  hot  water  in 
which  a  little  butter  has  been  melted. 
Serve  with  brown  sauce  or  tomato,  if 
preferred. 

* 

Those  high  curved  stocks  now  so 
fashionable  need  careful  fitting  and  bon¬ 
ing  to  keep  in  shape,  as  they  must  not 
be  so  stiff  as  to  look  uncomfortable. 
When  made  of  lace  there  should  be  a 
transparent  net  foundation,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  finished  before  the  lace  is  applied. 
The  hem  along  the  top  should  have  a 
soft  cord  inserted,  to  keep  the  hem  from 
pulling  out  of  shape,  and  the  bones  are 
then  put  in,  six  being  required,  so  that 
the  high  curve  under  the  ears  is  kept  in 
place,  as  well  as  the  front  and  back. 
Then  put  on  the  lace  covering,  and  be 
sure  that  every  stitch  is  firm,  so  that 
there  are  no  loose  threads  and  yawning 
spaces  to  confess  the  inexperienced 
workwoman. 

* 

We  all  meet  occasionally  with  men 
who  awaken  the  same  sentiments  as  Mrs. 
Gregg  thus  expresses  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion : 

“After  you’ve  been  two  weeks  in  the 
house  with  one  o’  these  terrible  handy 
men  that  ask  their  wives  to  be  sure  and 
wipe  between  the  tines  of  the  forks,  and 
that  know  just  how  much  raising  bread 
ought  to  have,  and  how  to  hang  out  a 
wash  so  each  piece  will  get  the  best  sun, 
it’s  a  real  joy  to  get  back  to  the  ordin¬ 


ary  kind  of  man.  Yes,  ’tis  so !”  Mrs. 
Gregg  finished,  with  much  emphasis. 
want  a  man  who  should  have  sense 
about  the  things  he’s  meant  to  have 
sense  about,  but  when  it  comes  to  keep¬ 
ing  house,  I  like  him  real  helpless,  the 

way  the  Lord  planned  to  have  him  1” 

* 

A  number  of  the  new  hats  just  dis¬ 
played  show  a  high  crown  built  on  the 
same  lines  as  a  stone  crock,  finishec 
with  a  narrow  rolling  brim.  Such  a  hat 
was  of  oyster-gray  chip,  trimmed  with 
a  close  wreath  of  lily-of-the-valley.  Rib¬ 
bon  velvet  about  three  inches  wide,  anc 
bright  magenta  in  color,  was  twistec 
through  the  wreath,  ending  in  a  large 
upstanding  bow  on  the  left  side  of  the 
front.  A  few  cherries  appeared  in  the 
wreath  at  one  side ;  they  did  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  velvet,  but  were  ap¬ 
parently  needed  to  carry  out  the  millin¬ 
er’s  ideal.  The  drooping  mushroom 
effects  of  last  year  are  not  entirely  done 
away,  but  there  is  such  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  crown  in  most  cases  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  a  thrifty  woman 
to  make  over  her  last  year’s  straw  so 
as  to  delude  the  public  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  of  this  year’s  crop. 

* 

A  New  Jersey  judge  recently  warnec 
parents  that  if  they  do  not  exercise 
proper  control  over  their  children  he 
will  see  that  they  are  indicted  for  their 
negligence.  Disorderly  and  incorrigible 
children  are  among  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  city  life,  nor  are  they  con¬ 
fined  to  poor  and  uneducated  families. 
There  are  too  many  such  cases  among 
families  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
where  the  father  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  business  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
children,  while  the  mother  spoils  them 
with  foolish  indulgence.  When  we  hear 
a  woman  lamenting  that  she  “can’t  do  a 
thing”  with  her  children  while  they  are 
still  young,  we  realize  that  society  at 
large  has  a  still  greater  problem  to  con¬ 
sider  as  those  children  grow  older.  It  is 
the  lack  of  parental  discipline  that 
caused  the  Board  of  Education  in  this 
city  to  consider  seriously  the  restoration 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  course  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  use  of  such  punishment  would 
be  a  backward  step,  but  when,  as  too 
often  happens,  a  pupil  has  no  respect  for 
any  authority,  combined  with  instincts 
and  habits  that  make  him  a  danger  and 
a  nuisance,  what  can  be  done?  The 
country  teacher,  whose  pupils  include 
but  few  nationalities,  and  those  of  a 
class  undergoing  prompt  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  can  form  little  idea  of  the  problem 
before  the  New  York  instructor.  The 
American  mother  has  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  responsibility,  for  to  her  we  must 
look  for  the  preservation  of  the  best 
ideals  of  the  Republic. 

Another  Suet  Pudding. — O.  P.  F„  of 
Nebraska,  would  like  a  suet  pudding  like 
our  mothers  used  to  make.  Here  is  one 
that  our  grandmothers  used  to  make, 
and  we  call  it  good:  Two  cups  of  In¬ 
dian  meal ;  one  cup  of  flour ;  a  little  salt 
and  a  little  soda;  1J/2  cup  suet,  chopped 
not  too  fine ;  milk  to  thin,  and  boil  in  a 
pudding  mould  or  tin  pail  five  or  seven 
hours.  The  longer  it  boils  the  richer  it 
is.  We  use  syrup  for  a  sauce. 

MRS.  M.  L.  G. 

Grandmother’s  Roast  Chicken. — Cut 
the  neck  off  close  to  the  body,  pull  the 
skin  over  the  end  and  fasten  to  the 
back.  Fill  with  stuffing  made  of  a  pint 
of  dried  slightly  browned  bread  crumbs 
into  which  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  has 
been  stirred  while  hot,  a  half  teacup 
each  of  mashed  potato  and  boiled  rice, 
a  half  cupful  chopped  celery  cooked  ten¬ 
der  in  milk,  a  teaspoonful  salt,  a  quarter 
teaspoonful  pepper  and  milk  enough  to 
barely  hold  the  ingredients  together. 
When  this  has  been  put  into  the  chicken 
fasten  the  wings  tight  to  the  side  and 
wrap  the  fowl  up  in  a  thin  white  cotton 
cloth  which  has  been  oiled  with  melted 
butter.  Strips  of  cloth  will  be  easier  to 
manage.  Put  this  into  a  covered  pan  or 
roaster  with  a  cup  of  hot  water,  slightly 
salted,  and  one  teaspoon ful  butter.  Cook 
for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  the  cloth  and  brown,  basting  oc¬ 
casionally. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddystone  Prints 

The  famous  old  ‘'Simpson”  brands 
made  only  in  Eddystone". 

Wash  fabrics  of  great  durability. 
Made  in  the  most  beautiful  designs 
— Silver  Greys,  Black-and-Whites, 
Solid  Blacks,  Shepherd  Plaids  and 
Indigo  Blues-in  patterns  for  all  tastes 
and  ages.  Some  in  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  writo 
tis  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you*  Decline  sub* 
Stitutcs  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg'.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Direct  to  You 


We  have  more  than  100,000  satisfied  customers  in  more  than  17,000  cities 
ai?(*  *‘ie  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  C5  lo 

140  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  ranee  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk,  lou  save  all  dealers’  profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  Postal  Fop  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mira.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 


A  Good 


Test 


A  man  always  buys  with  confidence 
when  he  has  some  special  knowledge 
which  enables  him  to  tell  good  from 
bad  without  depending  on  anyone  else. 

There  is  an  absolute  test  for  good  paint  and  it  requires 
only  a  tiny  quantity.  We  will  send  full  instructions  to¬ 
gether  with  a  blowpipe  necessary  to  make  the  test,  free 
upon  request.  Ask  for  Test  Equipment  No.  8 

We  do  this  to  convince  you  of  the  absolute  purity  of 

White  Lead  on  which  tlie  Dutch 
Boy  Painter  trademark  stands. 
It  makes  the  best  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following 
cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  T.Lewis  &  Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


J 


Put  This  Stove  in 
Your  Kitchen 

It  is  wonderfully 
convenient  to  do 
kitchen  work  on  a 
stove  that’s  ready 
at  the  instant  wanted, 
and  out  of  the  way  the 
moment  you’re  done. 

Such  a  stove  is  the  New 
Perfection  Wick  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Cook -Stove. 

By  using  it  you  avoid  the 
continuous  overpowering 
heat  of  a  coal  fire  and  cook 
with  comfort,  even  in  dog- 
days.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  add  perceptibly  to  the  heat  of 
a  room;  the  flame  being  directed  up  a  retaining  chimney  to 
the  stove  top  where  it  is  needed  for  cooking.  You  can 
see  that  a  stove  sending  out  heat  in  but  one  di¬ 
rection  would  be  preferable  on  a  hot  day  to 
a  stove  radiating  heat  in  all  directions.  The 
New  Perfection”  keeps  a  kitchen  uniformly 
\  comfortable.  Three  sizes,  fully  warranted. 
il  If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


rhlteybLamp 

for  family  use — s 


is  the 
ideal 
lamp 

for  family  use — safe, 
convenient,  economical  and  a  great  light 
giver.  If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  near¬ 
est  agency. 


Standard  Oil  Company  ol  New  York 

(Incorporated) 


1908. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

An  attractive  little  jacket,  suitable  for 
woolen  or  cotton  fabrics,  is  shown  in 
No.  5930.  The  jacket  is  made  with 
fronts,  side-fronts,  back  and  side-backs. 
The  seams  are  concealed  by  the  trim¬ 
ming  and  the  neck  can  be  finished  either 
with  the  collar  or  with  trimming  as 
shown  in  the  small  view.  The  sleeves 


5930  Single  Breasted  Jacket, 


34  to  42  bust. 

are  in  regulation  coat  style.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  4 yards  27,  2 yards  44  or  2 
yards  52  inches  wide  with  5  yards  of 
braid.  The  pattern  5930  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  box-plaited  skirt  shown  is  a  be¬ 
coming  model  for  a  young  girl.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is  laid  in 


6894  Misses’  Seven  Gored  Box  Plaited 

Skirt,  14  and  16  years. 

box  plaits,  which  conceal  all  the  seams. 

The  closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the 
hack.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  7^4  yards  27, 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5894  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Bedding. 

1  he  Man  of  the  House  read  “Warm 
beet  and  Cold  Noses,”  page  130,  and 
looked  wonderingly  over  his  spectacles 
to  say:  “I  don’t  have  any  trouble  with 
my  feet  coming  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,”  and  he  measures  five  feet  10.  That 
he  has  no  such  trouble  is  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  woman  of 
the  house  for  two  generations.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  bed  in  the  house  is  six 
inches  longer  than  regulation ;  it  also 
happened  in  days  long  past  that  if  by 
any  chance  the  feet  of  the  man  did  get 
out  at  the  bottom  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  and  some  action ;  so  long  ago 
every  sheet  made  for  this  family  was 
cut  three  yards  long.  There  was  no 
trouble  about  fitting  sheets  to  the  long 
bed,  no  trouble  about  keeping  the  tops 


of  blankets  and  quilts  clean,  and  if  the 
chambermaid  did  her  duty  no  trouble 
about  covering  both  shoulders  and  feet 
at  the  same  time.  Go  into  any  store  to 
but  rea’dymade  sheets,  however,  and 
while  you  may  find  any  width  desired  up 
to  90  inches,  the  length  is  as  unvary¬ 
ingly  2/  yards  as  if  established  by  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians ; 
clerks  will  respectfully  set  the  ignorant 
customer  right  by  saying,  “Five  yards 
is  the  customary  quantity  for  a  pair  of 
sheets.”  One  enlightened  woman  finally 
demanded,  “Have  you  any  objection  to 
selling  me  six  yards  of  cloth  for  my 
sheets?”  Good  housewives,  do  make 
your/sheets  three  yards  long,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  Lyman  the  privilege  of  lying  straight 
in  bed,  wholly  covered  and  at  the  same 
time  saving  your  blankets  and  quilts 
from  the  frequent  washing  required 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
faces  of  the  sleepers. 

Speaking  of  washing  quilts  and  blank¬ 
ets  reminds  that  about  a  year  ago 
Charity  Sweetheart  was  in  great  distress 
about  lending  the  wringing  machine  to 
the  neighbor  who  wanted  to  wring  quilts 
with  it  and  injured  it.  Let  Charity  learn 
herself  and  teach  the  neighbor  a  better 
way  to  manage  such  heavy  washing. 
For  the  washing  of  blankets  and  quilts 
select  a  sunny,  breezy  day,  after  danger 
of  freezing  is  past.  Make  a  strong 
lukewarm  suds  of  white  soap  and  im¬ 
merse  the  blankets  in  it,  first  shaking 
well  to  remove  dust,  and  specially  treat¬ 
ing  any  spots.  Let  the  blankets  soak 


some  time,  punching  and  squeezing  and 
changing  over  from  time  to  time  until 
all  the  dirt  seems  to  be  loosened.  In 
the  case  of  blankets  the  wringer  may  be 
used  in  getting  out  of  the  suds,  but  do 
not  turn  the  screws  much ;  then  rinse  as 
much  as  can  be  afforded,  turning  off  the 
water  and  filling  the  tub  again  two  or 
three  times.  When  clean  pour  off  what 
water  is  possible,  carry  the  tub  out  to 
the  line,  and  hang  the  blanket  up  drip¬ 
ping.  One  who  has  never  tried  it  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  fluffy  and  new 
the  blanket  looks —  no  wrinkles  nor  hard 
places  in  it.  Quilts  should  be  done  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  they  should 
never  be  put  through  the  wringer. 
White  spreads,  especially  very  heavy 
ones,  should  be  hung  wrong  side  out 
without  wringing.  If  one  has  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  so  much  the  better,  indeed 
I  should  consider  one  well  worth  its 
cost  for  washing  bedding  only,  and  if 
there  are  set  tubs  with  running  water 
the  rinsing  is  simplified ;  the  main  point 
is  to  omit  wringing. 

If  Charity  Sweetheart  will  cook  the 
feet  next  time  she  makes  jellied  chicken 
she  will  not  need  any  gelatine  out  of  a 
package.  Scald  and  skin  as  calves’  or 
pigs’  feet.  •  m.  A.  M. 


Send  for  this  Vaiuab/<\ 

Free  Paint  Book 

Learn  how  to  KNOW 
pure  paint 

Onr  free  book,  “Pure  Paint,”  and  set 
of  modern  color  schemes  free,  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  man  who  is  thinking  of 
painting.  ;The  book  tells  howto  know 
pure  and  reliable  paint  and  how  to  save 
money  on  your  paint  bill.  It  tells  why 
adulterated  paints  crack,  scale  and 
check.  The  color  prints  are  from  photo- 
graphs  of  houses  showing  several  effect¬ 
ive  modern  color  schemes  applied  to 
different  types  of  architecture.  They 

S've  you  a  nearly  exact  idea  of  how 
paint  your  home.  The  book  tells 
how  best  to  paint  farm  buildings — why 
Carter  Strictly  Pure  White  head  never 
cracks  or  scales — why  it  wears  longer 
than  other  paints. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

costs  a  trifle  more  than  ordinary  leads, 
but  when  you  buy  it  you  are  sure  of  the 
best.  Carter  has  been  a  standard  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Sold  by  re¬ 
liable  dealers  everywhere.  Drop  us  a 
postal  and  let  us  send  you  this  valuable 
book  and  the  color  schemes  free  today. 


Carter  Kegs  Contain  Full 
Weight  of  White  Lead 


Carter  White  Lead  Co. 
W.  P.  Sta.  29,  Chicago 
Factories  t 
Chicago— Omaha 


“To  Be  Sure 
It's  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER 
on  the  Ked" 


Ty  For 

Emergencies 
at  Home 

For  the  Stock  on  the  Farm 


is  a  whole 

Medicine 

Chest. 


SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 


Price,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00.  Send  for  Free  Boohlet  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

.  K  Address  DB.  EABL  S.  SLOAK,  Boston,  Mass.  — 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tel  1b  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valnable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TKAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINKST  COFREES  from  11c.  to  36c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O,  Box  290.  ,  06  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Paper  Your  Rooms 

At  One-Third  Cost. 

The  prettiest  spring  patterns 
direct  to  you  at  wholesale  price — 
half  what  you  pay  a  dealer.  We 
tell  you  how  to  do  the  papering, 
and  you  save  all  the  cost  of  labor. 
In  all,  two-thirds  saved— you  can 
paper  three  rooms  at  the  cost  of 
one. 

Book  of  samples  and  instructions  sent 
free.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL-PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  F, 
Philadelphia 


MADE  FOR  SERVICE 

IN  THE  ROUGHEST  WEATHER 
AND  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 

^WATERPROOF 

POMMEL 
\  ■  SLICKERS 

$350 

This  trade  mark 
and  the  word 
Tower  on  the 
buttons  distin¬ 
guish  this  high 
grade  slicker  from 
(the  just  as  good 

a  j  rowtn  to  Boston  o_5  a  brands 

TQWt R  CANADIAN  Co  L'MiTCP.  TORONTO  can; 


TELEPHONES  special 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sc 
direct  from  factor 
“  Book  of  instructio: 
how  to  organk 
farmers  and  bull 
line  free.  Write  fc 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  Norl 
Electric  Co,,  Cleveland,  1 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  T 


“The  Old  Reliable 


there  are  none  “just  as  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  UNTERM  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ '  ’ 


MADE  BY  R  .  E.  D  I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Establish  kd  1840 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


CADUCD— Man  and  wife  wanted,  age  about  40,  to 
I  Mil  III  L II  manage  farm  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  Must 
have  references.  Call  or  address 
PETER  DOERN,  18  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


Homcsfifikcrs.  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
J>  m.  Tammaaaaaa  produce  reaches  south- 

bOme  10  I  6M1GSS66  eru  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern -grown 
produce  is  oxhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloui>e,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  soiling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  11.  F.Smlth,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  it  St.  Louis  Uy.9  Nashville,  Tenn. 


T 


COIN 

Stoves 

Direct 
From 
Factory 

Freight 
Paid 

SaveYou 
$5  to  $20 


If  you  are  dissatisfied  at  any  time  during  one 
year,  send  the  stove  back  at  our  expense. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  tchdav 

THE  60LD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Stroot.  Troy,  N.  1. 


WHILE  WE  SELL 
a  thoroughly 
reliable,  high  grade, 
single  tube  pneumatic 
bicycle  tire  as  low  as 
$2.85  per  pair,  the 
great  Improved  America  pic¬ 
tured  above,  made  according 
_____  to  our  specifications,  Is  un¬ 

doubtedly  the  highest  grade  single  tube  tire  made, 
and  our  new  1908  Peerless  Bicycles  are  equipped  with 
these  practically  non-destru  ctible  great  America  tires. 

LOOK  IN  OUR  LATEST 
BIQ  CATALOGUE  for  our  i 
wonderful  offerings  on 
bicycles,  tires  and  equip-i 
ment.  If  you 
haven’t  the  Big 
Book,  borrow 
your  neighbor’s,  / 
or  on  a  postal 
card  addressed', 
to  us  simply 
say,  “Mall  me 

your  great  free - - 5i  ,  „ 

bicycle  offers and  get  everything  by  return  mall,  free. 

S3SSS-  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


FOR  THE 

LABEL 


We  make  our  Buffalo  Brand  Rub* 
ber  Boots  the  best  we  know  how. 
We’ve  made  them  that  way  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  so  good  that  we  urge 
you  to  ask  your  dealer  for  them.  We 
put  a  label  or  brand  on  every  boot.  Be 
certain  you  get  the  boots  with  our  brand 
on  and  you  will  get  the  best  boot 
science,  skill  and  50  years 
of  honest  effort  have  ever 
been  able  to  produce. 

BUFFALO  BRAND 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

are  made  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
over  aluminum  lasts,  (not 
wood,)  which  does  away  with 
the  many  imperfections  of 
other  brands.  They  will  not 
wrinkle  nor  crack— are  com¬ 
fortable  and  will  remain  soft  1 
and  pliable.  Sold  by  dealers  every-  I 
where.  Look  for  label  and  get  satis-  | 
faction.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet-  C  telling  how  we  make 
them.  Save  money. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co. 

77  S.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  New  York 


“SEABOARD  _  Qouthern  SENT 
MAGAZINE”  'AIabIard  FREE 

Stronghold 

A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor- 
ons  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  be  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  yonr  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  you.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  VV.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  lg. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WEEDS  AND  SHEEP. 

It  is  early  yet  to  be  troubled  about 
weeds,  except  the  weed  seeds  in  the 
clover,  but  not  too  early  to  prepare  for 
the  trouble.  Weeds  do  more  than  get 
in  our  way.  They  suck  water  from  the 
soil  which  ought  to  go  to  useful  plants, 
and  they  rob  us  of  plant  food.  Many 
of  us  fail  to  realize  how  rich  some  of 
these  weeds  are  as  compared  with  for¬ 
age  crops.  The  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station  prints  some  analyses  of  weeds 
that  make  a  great  showing.  Here  are  a 
few  for  comparison : 


Protein 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Fat 

Lamb’s  Quarters 

. .  25.06 

54.64 

1.96 

Purslane . 

.  .26.13 

53.70 

2.9 

Pigweed . 

62.86 

1.36 

I  landelion . 

58.95 

2.70 

Catnip . 

.  .  22.25 

63.07 

2.66 

Ooldenrod . 

..11 .63 

76.63 

4.85 

Mustard . 

75.59 

1.55 

Quack  grass . 

.  .1  1.27 

79.12 

1.96 

Alfalfa . 

.  .20. 

40.64 

2.46 

<  ’lover . 

52.28 

3.65 

Timothy  hay.  .  .  . 

..  8.75 

41.76 

2.16 

It  ought  to  make' us  think  hard  to 
realize  that  purslane,  pigweed  and  cat¬ 
nip  contain  more  protein  than  Alfalfa, 
which  most  of  us  are  trying  hard  to 
start  on  our  farms.  These  weeds  come 
in  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  but  in 
spite  of  our  hardest  efforts  to  keep  them 
out.  This  protein  is  one-sixth  nitrogen, 
so  we  see  what  a  drain  these  weeds  are 
upon  the  soil.  How  can  we  utilize 
them  ?  On  our  own  farm  we  pull  them 
from  the  cultivated  crops  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  pile  them  around  the  young 
fruit  trees.  1  his  cannot  always  be 
done,  and  we  lose  the  feeding  value 
which  all  can  see  must  be  considerable. 
Pigs  make  good  use  of  them,  but  sheep 
will  make  the  best  use  of  the  weed  crop. 
We  notice  that  many  fruit  and  garden 
farmers  make  it  a  practice  to  keep  a 
few  sheep  to  tidy  up  the  farm  and  eat 
the  weeds.  Sheep  can  be  tied  in  a  fence 
corner  or  with  a  portable  fence  kept  on 
a  small  piece  of  ground  after  one  crop 
has  been  taken  off  and  the  weeds  start. 
There  are  dozens  of  ways  in  which  the 
sheep  can  be  used  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  they  will  prpve  a  blessing  to  any 
weedy  farm. 


RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  a  herd  of  cows,  16  in  number,  most¬ 
ly  Ilolsteius,  weighing  about  1,000  pounds; 
some  are  fresh  and  some  coming  so  soon. 
I  am  feeding  them  as  follows :  three  pounds 
wheat  feed,  three  pounds  gluten,  one  pound 
cotton  seed,  two  pounds  cornmeal,  and 
about  15  or  20  pounds  good  mixed  hay 
per  day,  for  each  cow.  The  wheat  feed, 
according  to  the  analysis  on  the  hag  is  as 
follows  :  protein,  17  per  cent ;  fat,  4.50  per 
cent ;  fiber,  8  per  cent ;  they  are  giving 
about  80  pounds  of  milk  each,  per  day. 
Am  I  feeding  them  as  near  a  balanced 
ration  as  possible  to  get  the  best  results? 
They  are  doing  well  thus  far.  Will  it  keep 
them  in  good  flesh  and  health?  The  wneat 
feed  costs  me  $29  per  ton,  the  gluten 
$30,  cotton  seed  $32,  and  cornmeal  $27. 
Could  I  feed  other  feeds  at  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage?  If  so,  what  would  you  suggest? 
I  can  get  sucrene  for  $26.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  dry 
cows  much  grain  when  they  have  good  hay? 
If  so,  how  much  and  what  kind?  Is  it 
a  good  practice  to  feed  cows  before  water¬ 
ing?  Some  say  not,  that  is  to  give  the 
grain.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  a  little  salt 
in  each  feed,  say  once  a  day,  or  to  give  it 
to  them  in  the  manger  every  other  day? 

New  York.  A.  b.  s. 

The  ration  which  -you  are  feeding 
lacks  materially  in  protein,  that  is,  at 
least  25  per  cent  should  be  added  to 
make  a  balanced  ration,  and  it  contains 
no  succulent  feed  at  all.  Therefore  it 


For  a  number  of  cows  I  prefer  mixing 
the  feed  myself,  and  then  I  know  what 
it  contains,  and  the  ingredients  can  be 
changed  to  meet  different  conditions  as 
they  arise.  If,  for  instance,  a  ration  is 
found  too  laxative  the  oil  meal  should 


be  diminished  until  the 

proper 

amount 

is  found.  How 

would 

this  ration  suit 

you? 

Dry  matter 

Protein 

Carb. 

18  lbs.  mixed  hay.. 

15.66 

.4928 

9.288 

4  lbs.  distillers’  dry 

grains. . 

.992 

1.656 

2  lbs.  oil  meal .  .  .  . 

.  1.816 

.5752 

.7292 

1  lb.  cotton-seed 

meal . 

.3701 

.4797 

2  lbs.  cornmeal.. 

1.7 

.1252 

1 .4632 

23.774 

2.5553 

13.6161 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :5.33. 


You  will  see  that  we  have  increased 
the  protein  to  the  proper  amount  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  cost  of  the  ration, 
which  is  very  important.  This  makes  a 
well-balanced  ration  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :  5.33. 

Of  course  you  must  understand  that 
any  change  in  feed  must  be  made  very 
gradually,  and  I  would  not  feed  dry 
cows  any  cornmeal  or  cotton  seed  but 
would  depend  on  a  small  quantity  of 
brewers’  or  distillers’  dry  grains  and  a 
little  linseed  meal  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  until  parturition,  and  for  two 
weeks  thereafter,  when  the  ration  should 
be  gradually  increased  until  about  four 
weeks  after  calving  full  feed  can  be 
given.  About  three  or  four  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  is  enough  for  dry  cows, 
but  even  this  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cows  and  the  character  of  the 
other  food.  It  makes  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  when  you  water  cows  so  long  as 
they  have  all  the  pure  water  they  can 
drink  at  least  twice  a  day.  It  does  not 
pay  to  use  ice  water  in  Winter.  I  pre¬ 
fer  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  salt  with 
each  feed,  to  make  it  more  palatable, 
and  then  give  all  that  will  be  eaten  in 
the  mangers  once  in  two  days. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

BLOOD  SPOTS  IN  EGGS. 

I  am  having  trouble  with  blood  spots 
in  my  eggs.  I  have  110  Brown  Leghorn 
hens  and  five  roosters  all  .running  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  room ;  plenty  of  straw  to 
scratch  in,  flnd  never  cpld  enough  to 
freeze  their  combs.  I  feed  wheat  and  oats, 
corn  at  night.  Every  day  or  two  I  feed 
warm  mash  of  bran  and  cornmeal,  with  a 
little  oil  meal ;  feed  apples,  some  cabbage, 
meat-scraps,  lean  meat,  all  the  oyster  shells 
they  can  eat,  with  grit,  coal  ashes  and 
scraps  from  the  table.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  causes  the  trouble  and  what  will 
remedy  it?  w.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

This  trouble  is  not  uncommon  and  is 
caused  by  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  min¬ 
ute  blood  vessels  inside  of  the  eggs, 
and  may  be  due  to  being  frightened,  or 
to  a  weakness  caused  by  heavy  laying, 
or  low  vitality.  Sometimes  in  selecting 
breeding  stock  at  this  time  of  the  year 
a  person  will  frighten  his  flock,  or  I  have 
known  rats  to  run  among  the  hens  for 
the  feed,  and  there  are  some  flocks  so 
nervous  that  the  least  shock  or  surprise 
will  send  them  fluttering  against  the  side 
of  the  house.  ‘This  inquirer  is  feeding 
well,  but  may  find  if  they  are  laying 
very  heavily  that  they  are  getting  their 
vitality  very  low.  In  any  case  the  cause 
must  be  found  before  a  remedy  is  sug¬ 
gested.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 

pupcUIRCC— THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

ontonmeo  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


must  be  very  constipating.  It  should 
keep  the  cows  in  good  condition,  too  fat 
if  anything,  but  I  would  not  expect  it  to 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS.-^Td! 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sam’l  Fraser, Geneseo.N.Y. 


keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1 :  7  which  is  entirely  too  wide  for  fresh 


nnnQET  RAMQ  —  For  sale,  fine,  well  grown 
UUnOCI  nMIflO  yearling  Dorset  Rams.  Fine 
condition,  excellent  type.  Registered.  $85  each. 
Address  E.  J.  SIMMONS,  Milestone  Farm, 
Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


cows,  the  standard  calling  for  a  ratio 
of  1 :  5.4.  Sucrene  dairy  feed  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
feed,  corn,  oats  and  barley  product  with 
molasses.  I  do  not  care  to  recommend 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


a  ready-mixed  feed  to  anyone  except, 
perhaps,  where  only  one  cow  is  kept  it 
might  be  found  very  convenient  to  use. 


are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


TITE  CLARK  FARM  HERD 

HOLSTEBN-FREESIAN  CATTLE 

GENIE  OLOTHILDE  48007  RECENT  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

One  day  test  95.1  lbs.  milk,  4.043  lbs.  fat  and  5.803  lbs.  butter. 

Seven  day  test  039.4  lbs.  milk,  34.037  lbs.  fat  and  30.040  lbs.  bntter. 

Thirty  day  test  3001.3  lbs,  milk,  93.150  lbs.  fat  and  110.445  lbs.  butter. 

Best  World’s  Official  Record  of  all  Breeds  for  One  Day’s  Buffer  Production 

The  Clark  Farm  herd  is  beaded  by  PONTIAC  CHIRON  39423,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld 
DeKol  and  out  of  Inka  Darkness  2nd's  Queen  40182,  with  a  record  of  492.20  lbs.  milk  and  25.70  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  with  average  butter  fat  of  4.17.  Two  sisters  of  this  bull  on  the  dam’s  side  have  recently 
made  records,  one  at  four  years  of  26.39  lbs.  and  another  at  three  years  of  20.59  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days. 

A  fine  lot  of  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  is  offered  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  IVTaxaiws,  3VT.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Vmlrn  ltd’s  Flcdee  Clothilde  sold  for  }f,ono,  baa  A.R.O. 
record  of  G43.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38.  lbs.  butter  111  7  days,  2G29.3  lbs.  milk,  121. 34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.. 5  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katjr  Spofford  Curona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Writo  us  vour  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  socures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -------  Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

.  GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Beiis 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  Swiss 
Bell  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  the 
extreme.  They  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  herd  besides  making  them  tame  and  - 

and  ‘,n  di»'n«t«r’  s‘raP  with  each.  Direct  in  sc 
ot .)  to  introduce.  Clrcnlars  on  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells  Frc 

Bevin  Bros,  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Corn 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

•  •II-  4  Full  Age  Sows  bred  for  March  far- 

I III  L  I  |  L  L  L  U  rowing;  10  Spring  Gilts  bred  for  March 
fit.  urren-'"1  A*>ril  rariowinK;  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Truman sbtirg,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 


BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White, Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  W*ALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  g 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

English  and  American  Breeding.  Wo  offer  ten 
bred  gilts  for  April  and  May  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  of  our  breeding  stock. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  G.  Whites 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
HAMILTON  &  CO..Cochranville,Pa 


Cows  in  Calf. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spriugfar- 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buhl  Calves. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^HOUGhTON^^ec^-Brattleboro^Vt^ 


W A  WTFfl — Roistered  Holstein -Friesian  Heifers, 
?i  nil  I  lu  open  or  bred.  Must  be  cheap;  no  fancy 
prices  need  answer.  ORCHARD  GROVE  DAIRY, 
Box  243,  Mnnnington  W.  Va. 


nnuic  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 

_  wunwi  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 

Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

BLATCHFORDS 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  with  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20,000progressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Fkke.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHIOHD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


mPADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
IHnlll  Cattle:  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BEN11AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVOH. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

IV.  F.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 


Have  you  heard  of  Dr. 
Thatcher’s  Fly  Killer, 
—the  only  one  that  kills  flies? 
Every  dairyman  loses  money 
who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 
cheese  factories  are  requested 
to  write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  for  hustlers. 
Address  for  full  particulars  to  NORTHERN 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO.,Potsdam,N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

nllUUO  Exchange  fer  Horses 

Address  MYEK  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


75  head  of  registered  stock 
to  select  from.  Young  stock 
■  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  COOKINCHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa# 


ft  T  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 

v«  i-  v.  akiii.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.Pharsalia.N.Y 


JOli. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 
WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


JACKS. 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  Dreeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
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This  Man 


Used  to  Carry 
Half  Tea  of 
IButier 

to  His  Hogs  j 
Every  Year 


r? 


W 


<\\? 

/ 


jmn 


HAT’S  what  Mr.  McKerrow  did  for 
twelve  years  previous  to  1903.  Then 
he  bought  a  Tubular.  When  he 
discovered  how  wasteful  he  had 
been  with  cream,  he  says  that  he  felt  like  “kicking 


himself. 


Listen  to  him: 


Herkimer,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — Did  you  ever  feel  like  kicking 
your  own  self?  I  have  felt  like  that  every  time  1 
think  of  what  I  have  been  throwing  away  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  Six  tons  of  butter  carried  to 
the  hogs  in  that  time!  I  made  315  pounds  per 
cow  in  1904,  deep  setting;  368  pounds  per  cow  in 
1905,  using  Dairy  Tubular.  53  pounds  per  cow 
for  20  cows  makes  1060  pounds;  this,  at  28  cents, 
makes  about  $300.00.  I  guess  the  Tubular  has 
paid  for  itself  all  right.  Skim-milk  worth  double 
too.  Wm.  McKerrow. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Thousands  of 
thankful  families  all  over  the  globe  are  rejoicing 
in  the  possession  of  this  profit-bringing,  cream¬ 
saving  machine.  It  seems  like  a  friend  ever  after 
the  first  week.  Even  one  day’s  lack  of  use  makes 
the  dairyman  or  farmer  miss  it  tremendously. 

Ten  Things  a  Tubular 
Surely  Doesm 

1 —  Runs  daily  for  months  and  months  without  a 
hitch.  One  man  writes  that  in 
three  years  he  paid  out  40 
cents  for  repairs. 

2—  It  skims  so  clean  we  guarantee 
it  to  leave  only  one-half  of  that 
left  by  any  other  machine. 

3 —  It  turns  easily  requiring  one- 
half  the  power  needed  by 
other  machines. 

4 —  It  will  run  one-half  longer  without  clogging 
than  any  other  machine. 

5 —  It  delivers  one-half  less  froth  in  cream  than 
any  other  separator. 

6 —  Needs  only  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  twice  a  week. 

7 —  It  requires  little  attention  from  the  operator 
because  every  part  is  thoroughly  tested  and 
inspected  by  experts  at  our  factory  before 
shipping. 

8 —  It  requires  one-tenth  the  time  in  washing  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  separator. 

9 —  The  receiving  can  is  lowest  of  them  all  and 
most  convenient  to  clean  and  adjust. 

10 — A  Tubular  causes  you  no  worry,  fuss  or  muss. 
It’s  just  a  tried  and  true  workman  that  is  al¬ 
ways  on  time;  always  sober. 


A  Tubular  Will  Pay  for  itself 

We  don’t  care  where  you  live.  If  you  own 
eight  or  ten  cows  you  can  use  a  Tubular  and  pay 
for  it  in  cream  saved  in  a  year.  Buy  the  easiest 
machine  to  fill,  to  turn,  to  wash.  A  separator 
that  skims  clean,  needs  next  to  no  repairs  and  saves 
you  fuss,  worry  and  trouble.  It  would  pay  to  sell 
one  of  the  cows  and  buy  a  Tubular. 

Putting  in  Milk 

No  high  lifting,  no  slipping  milk  pail  and  lost 
profits  with  a  Tubular.  T  h  e  waist-low  can 
solves  the  problem.  Skimming  is  fun  for  the 
whole  family  from  the  six  year-old  up.  It  is  a 
pleasant  anticipation  because  the  exercise  is  not 
exhausting  and  the  operation  is  without  fatigue. 

This  is  the  way  one  man 
views  the  “high  up”  kind: 

“Gentlemen: — To  say  that 
we  are  pleased  with  our  Tub¬ 
ular  is  putting  it  mildly.  We 
have  used  a  disc-filled,  bucket 
bowl  for  several  years.  We  find 
that  we  have  been  losing 
quite  a  percentage  of  cream 
besides  ‘climbing  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house  and  pour¬ 
ing  the  milk  down  the  chimney.*  For  ease  of 
operation,  rapidity,  and  thoroughness  of  separa¬ 
tion  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two.” 


SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 


Washing  a  Tubular 

Only  three  pieces  in  the  bowl  to  wash, 
all  easily  gotten  at.  Noth- 
ing  to  rake  and  scrape  your 
knuckles  nor  skin  your 
wrists  and  fingers. 

One  man  who  owns  a 
“bucket  bowl”  machine 
allows  it  to  stand  idle  in  his 
dairy  house.  That  means 
$225  rusting!  He  uses  a 
Tubular  instead.  Why? 

“Not  for  all  the  money  in 
the  Universe”  says  he  “will 
I  break  my  wife’s  back,  ruf¬ 
fle  her  temper  or  spoil  her  digestion  by  requiring 
her  to  wash  twice  a  day  those  35  ‘pie  plates’  365 
days  in  the  year.” 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon 

We  have  asked  you  questions  which  we  suspect 
you  are  willing  to  answer.  If  you  will  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  forward  to  us  we  will  see  that  you 
get  just  the  treatment  that  will  make  you  a  last¬ 
ing  friend  of  ours.  We  shall  not  force  ourselves 
upon  you  to  make  you  feel  unpleasant  and  under 
obligations.  All  we  ask  is  for  you  to  give  the 
Tubular  a  reasonable  trial  along  side  of  as  many 
other  separators  as  you  wish,  or  alone.  If  it  does 
not  perform  as  we  claim,  you 
needn't  keep  it. 


THE  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR  CO. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Turning  a  Tubular 

All  working  parts  run  in  oil.  Every  part  is 
adapted  so  perfectly  to  the  other  that  once  got  in 
motion  it’s  a  joke  to  keep  the  bowl  spinning. 

The  oil  compartment  cannot  possibly  leak  nor 
at  any  time  allow  the  oil  to  spatter  on  or  con¬ 
taminate  cream  or  milk.  The  ma¬ 
chine  takes  care  of  itself  and  does 
not  worry  anyone  with  clogged 
oil  holes  or  leaking  bearings. 
Thus  your]  cream  and  butter 
are  free  from  the  remotest 
possibility  of  ever  being  re¬ 
jected  because  of  machine- 
grease,  odor  or  suggestion 
of  rancidity.  This  one  fea¬ 
ture  saves  you  much  worry. 


Toronto,  Ontario 
Chicago,  Illinois 
San  Francisco 
California 


j  // 


Application  for  More  Information  About  a  Tubular 

. ......190,...  6.  How  far  are  you  from  a  railroad  station?. 

The  Sharples  Separator  Co.  What  is  its  name? . . 

Gentlemen:— I  would  like  to  know  more  about  7.  Send  me  your  catalog  No.  i53,  and  other  free 
*  your  Tubular  Separators.  In  order  that  you  may  literature  explaining  all  about  the  Tubular 

treat  me  intelligently  I  will  answer  the  questions  be-  i  understand  that  this  coupon  with  my  signature 

low  which  I  deem  proper.  attached  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  particular.  I  am 

1*  How  manv  cows  do  you  milk?.  •  •  •  •  •  filling  out  this  coupon  to  obtain  information  about  Tubu* 

2.  Have  you  a  Separator?....  What  style? .  lar  Separators. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  Tubular  skim? .  Name . . 

4.  Are  there  any  of  your  neighbors  who  use  a 

Tubular  ? .  Address . . . . 

5.  Is  there  a  local  agent  near  you  who  sells  Tu¬ 
bulars?......  Town..... . State . 


There  is  no  proof  like  experience,  and  the  experience  of  users  of  Tubular  Separators  is  all  in  one  direction.  No  cream 


S i*o or  nice  experience,  ana  tne  exp  _ 
lk  which  has  gone  through  a  Tubular  bowl. 
EXAMINED  ALL — CHOSE  TUBULAR. 

v  m  BUSSEY,  IOWA,  Aug.  19th,  1907. 

•  *onr  No-.  2  Tubular  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  separator  world.  For  easiest  running,  closest  skim¬ 
ming  and  Quickest  cleaning,  would  not  do  without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost.  It  is  surely  the  easiest  taken 
apart  andthe  quickest  put  together  of  any  separator  ever  made,  and  we  examined  all  of  them  before 
tiuying.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in  its  favor.  You  will  hear  from  us  again  in  this  line.  Our  separator  is 
going  to  make  you  many  customers  in  this  neighborhood.  F.J.  Marmon,  Mgr.  Arlington  Heights  Dairy. 


Here  is  what  people  say  who  have  tried  the  Tubular  and  know: 
A  GOOD  EIGHT  YEARS’  RECORD. 

MINDEN,  NEB.,  April  26,  1907. 

has  been  in  constant 
milking  from 
repairs  of  any  kind. 


_ easy - - ,  . _ 

is  less  machinery  about  it  than  any  other  machine 


,  is  always  in  snape.  i 
PETER  SODERBERG 


There 
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HENS  EATING  THEIR  EGGS. 

My  Leghorn  hens  lay  bushels  of  eggs, 
then  turn  around  and  eats  half  of  them. 
Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  such  de¬ 
struction  of  eggs?  Will  Mapes,  the  hen 
man,  or  anyone  else  that  knows  inform  me 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  n.  d. 

Sabula,  la. 

We  have  had  a  bad  attack  of  egg 
eating  in  one  pen  this  Spring.  The 
hens  got  so  bad  at  one  time  that  they 
would  hang  around  the  nest  waiting  for 
the  egg  to  be  laid.  We  found  by  obser¬ 
vation  that  there  were  several  ring¬ 
leaders  worse  at  the  trick  than  the 
others.  They  were  caught  and  taken 
out.  We  began  feeding  meat  and  made 
the  hens  work  for  their  grain  by  scat¬ 
tering  it  in  the  litter.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  got  the  hens  outdoors.  A  dark 
nest  was  fitted  up  and  the  eggs  were 
taken  up  frequently.  In  this  way  we 
now  get  most  of  the  eggs.  The  habit 
seems  to  be  started  by  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticularly  mean  hens.  It  spreads  by  idle¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  meat,  grit  and  green 
food.  If  you  can  catch  the  ringleaders 
at  it  the  best  thing  is  to  kill  them  at 
once.  Some  people  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  hen’s  bill — enough  to  make  it  sore. 
Others  stuff  an  egg  with  some  bad  dose 
that  will  sicken  the  hens.  There  may 
be  better  methods  than  death  and  a  dark 
nest,  but  we  have  not  found  them. 


METAL  COLLARS  FOR  HORSES. 

I  have  used  metal  horse  collars  now 
for  over  four  years  and  am  well  pleased 
with  them.  I  was  troubled  with  my 
horses  having  sore  shoulders  and  necks 
with  the  leather  collar  and  sweat  pads. 
This  drove  me  to  get  the  steel  collar. 
The  first  Spring  after  I  got  the  steel 
collar  I  broke  more  ground  than  I  had 
usually  done,  and  the  same  year  the 
ground  was  in  a  very  bad  shape,  and 
was  hard  lugging  for  a  team.  My  teams 
have  had  no  sore  or  galled  shoulders 
since  I  used  the  metal  collar.  They 
are  much  handier;  they  keep  the  shoul¬ 
der  dry,  while  a  pad  keeps  the  shoulder 
damp  and  tender.  They  are  adjustable, 
and  they  are  as  cheap  as  others.  They 
must  be  made  to  fit  close  to  the  neck, 
and  as  they  are  adjustable  you  are  able 
to  fit  them  just  right.  w.  c.  l. 

Claypool,  Ind. 

I  have  used  the  hameless  metal  horse 
collars  over  six  years,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  value  of  the  steel  collars  oyer 
the  old  style.  I  have  used  all  kinds, 
kip,  horse  leather,  calf  and  Irish  col¬ 
lars.  I  consider  the  steel  collar  superior 
to  all  these  named  above.  The  steel  will 
not  make  sore  shoulders  but  will  cure 
this  trouble.  I  have  done  heavy  work 
with  them,  hauling,  spiling,  teaming  and 
all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  When 
properly  fitted  they  are  the  best  collar 
for  the  horse,  because  they  will  not  gall 
the  shoulders ;  they  are  easier  handled 
than  any  other  collar;  they  save  the 
cost  of  hames,  and  are  the  cheapest 
collar  because  they  will  not  wear  out. 
Mars,  Pa.  _ _  j.  c. 

WHY  NOT  MORE  SHEEP? 

The  following  extract  from  Goodall’s 
Farmer  is  sound  and  sensible : 

Probably  the  main  reason  more  farmers 
do  not  keep  sheep  is  because  they  do  not 
understand  them.  You  ask  them  why,  and 
one  will  say  sheep  will  not  pay  on  high- 
priced  land ;  another  will  say  cattle  and 
hogs  will  make  more  profit;  another,  they 
require  too  much  fencing,  and  still  another 
will  aver  that  they  are  too  much  bother. 
Are  all  these  objections  well  grounded? 
Ask  the  man  who  has  been  raising  sheep 
for  the  last  five  years.  He  will  tell  you 
that  sheep  will  yield  as  good  if  not  better 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  live  stock, 
considering  the  expense  one  is  to  in  getting 
started  and  for  care. 

Sheep  bring  in  profits  from  two  sources 
— namely,  lambs  and  wool.  Not  only  are 
they  valuable  in  that  way,  but  there  is  no 
other  class  of  live  stock  that  will  return 
shell  a  large  amount  of  fertility  to  the  soil. 
They  have  fitly  been  termed  “the  golden 
hoof  that  enriches  the  soil.”  As  to  the 
high-priced  land  proposition,  if  they  did  not 
pay  it  is  not  probable  they  would  bo  kept 
continuously  on  some  of  tlie  highest-priced 
farms  in  England.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to 
make  a  farmer  in  the  corn  belt,  with  land 
at  $100  or  more  per  acre,  believe  this,  for 


he  has  grown  up  to  the  idea  of  raising  corn 
and  feeding  cattle. 

While  the  profits  from  sheep  raising 
are  not  always  constant  and  will  at  times 
cease  to  be  a  profit,  the  same  is  true  with 
other  classes  of  live  stock.  At  present  the 
prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  our  markets 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were  a  few  months 
ago,  but  the  man  who  is  in  the  business  to 
stay  will  undoubtedly  see  better  conditions 
in  the  not  far  distant  future.  High  prices 
for  feed  are  somewhat  of  a  handicap  to 
feeders  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  years  when  the  profits 
are  not  so  big.  But  it  is  the  man  who 
keeps  at  it  who  makes  the  money.  Good 
management  will  count  for  as  much  if  not 
more  with  the  flock  as  with  the  herd  of 
cattle  or  drove  of  hogs.  The  flocks  that  do 
not  pay  are  the  neglected  ones — the  ones 
kept  by  men  who  do  not  understand  sheep. 
With  the  least  trouble  of  any  farm  stock, 
the  sheep  with  its  two-fold  source  of  income 
will  build  up  the  depleted  farm  and  make 
the  productive  one  grow  bigger  crops. 


“Why  did  you  sell  your  auto?”  “Cost 
too  much  for  repairs.”  “Wasn’t  it  a 
good  machine?”  “First  rate.  Never  got 
out  of  order.  But  I  had  to  pay  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  people  it  ran  over.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 


WIDE  TIRES 

For  Farm  Wagons 


I o 


No  ono  thing  pays  better 
In  actual  dollars  and  cents 
than  wide  tiro  wheels  for 
farm  wagons.  Increase 
carrying  capacity  of  wagon 
more  than  half  with  same 

horse  power.  Last  a  lifetime  _ 

_ without  repairs;  hence  save  L. 

money  as  well  as  earn  it  Wo 
furnish  wide  tiro  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  tit  any  axle  ;  a  set  will  make 
your  old  wagon  as  good  as  new.  =L.= 

Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  about 
wide  tiro  wagons  and  how  they  pay.  — -= 
”  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70  X.  Quincy,  ill.  Vi 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  _ 

Your  address  on  n  postal  will  bring;  you  free  catalog, 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGON  S 


— *j 


Wire  F once  20c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  7  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box 07 ,  LeeBburfi,  0. 
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Don’t- Rust  Farm  Fence 

made.  Old-fashioned  galvanized,  therefore 
can’t  rust.  40-Carbon  Klastic  Spring  Steel  Wire. 
30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  oatalogNo.57,  with 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Address  The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfrs,  Orna'l  Wire  and  Orna'l  Steel  Picket  Fence* 


RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 
MADE.  DURABLE. 

STRONGEST.! 
MOST  EFFECTIVE,  . 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  US 
RODS  YOU 
'CANUSE.  WE  NAME 
PRICE  DELIVERED. 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 
Otoe*  65 

’KANSAS  CITY.  MO* 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lawn 
Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 
est  you.  W rite  for  it  today.  Address 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BEST  WIRE— BEST  LOCK 

Superior  Fence  made  of 

High  Carbon  Colled 
Spring  Wire  with  our  heavy 
stays  and  locking  device  are  like 
walls  of  st  eel*  Don’t  order  until 
you  get  full  particulars  of  the  Super  I- 
or.  Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Til  E  SUFEKIOK  I  E\'CK  CO. 
Dept.  X,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  strength  and ) 
durability  the 
FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  I 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled.  | 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata- ) 
Togue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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’Tis  Roofed  with  REX 
and  All  is  Well 

The  man  who  has  his  buildings  covered  by  REX  Flintkote 
ROOFING  can  feel  that  “all  is  well.”  The  contents  of  his 
buildings  are  protected  by  roofs  through  which  water  cannot 
penetrate,  that  winds  cannot  blow  off,  that  falling  sparks  can¬ 
not  ignite.  Furthermore,  he  has  lasting  protection,  for 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


is  durable.  REX  ROOFING  is  good  all  through.  Its  body  is 
high  grade,  long-fibre  wool  felt,  heavy,  dense  and  durable;  the 
saturation  or  water-proofing  is  slowly  worked  in  until  the  body 
is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it — REX  saturation  will  never 
dry  out;  the  coating  is  of  special  rubbery,  gummy  compounds 
that  unite  with  the  body  and  the  saturation,  and  present  a  surface 
that  is  absolutely  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting;  will  not  crack 
in  cold  weather  nor  blister,  peel,  scale  or  melt  in  hot  weather. 

Write  for  Book  and  Samples— Free 

Make  the  fire  test,  try  its  strength,  note  its  pliability; 
and  when  you  go  to  your  dealer’s,  be  sure  you  are  given 
the  “Look  for  the  Boy”  trade-mark  kind. 


J.  A.  &  W.  GIRD  &  CO.,  70 India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


I MARX' 


FACTORY  PRICE 

|$5(T 


I  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  CONSUMER 

!  FACTORY 

PRICE 

I  $52 50 


T^E,ST,AN.P£.RD  OF  Quality  everywhere 

You  should  not  rail  to  examine  our  famous  line  of  Columbus  Buggies, 
Runabouts,  Driving  Wagons.  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes 
and  a  large  variety  of  light  Pleasure  Vehicles  which  arc  now  sold  direct 
to  Consumer  at  Factory  Prices,  saving  you  the  Home  Dealer's  Profit  of 
4  0  to  60  per  cent. 

KTDKTP  COLUMBUS  STYLE  BOOK.  Fully  explains  every  detail  of 
"  ■  our  celebrated  Columbus  Vehicles  and  our  plan  of  selling 

direct  from  our  Factory  to  you  at  Rock-Bottom  prices.  Every-  vehicle 
sold  on  One  Full  Month  Trlsl  and  guaranteed  two  years.  We  will  furnish 
you  with  a  vehicle  of  your  own  choice  painted  and  trimmed  just  as  you 
want  It— properly  proportioned  and  mechanically|correct.  Send  at  once  for 
our  free  catalog,  look  It  over — our  low  prices  for  Columbus,  quality, 
style  and  Workmanship  will  surprlss  you  — write  for  free  catalog  today. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO,  2026  So.  High  Streel,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Page  Fence  Protects  Stock 

Your  stock  Is  secure  behind  a  Pagre  Fence.  The 
cross  bars  in  every  Page  Fence  are  continuous 
and  closely  woven  around  every  horizontal  strand. 
The  bars  can’t  come  off  or  spread  apart.  Page 
Fence  saves  you  money— requires  few  posts  and 
staples.  Before  you  buy  your  fence,  learn  more 
about  a  Page.  Send  for  catalog:  and  folder. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box,  718,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 
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more  than  most  fences.  15  to  8£»c  per  rod, 
delivered*  We  send  free  sample  for  inspection  . 
L  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chlck- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  i 
Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Name  of  JONES 


1FENCE  Madefy* 


ryx 
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Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
ICoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

*  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


fair  price,  and  just 
treatment  from  me.  I 
am  the  man  who  first 
dared  to  fight  the 
scale  trust.  I  was 
the  first  to  sell  my 
scales  on  trial  to  the 
farmer.and  I  am  to¬ 
day  seUing  (as  I 
have  for  43  years)  a 
first  class  scale  at 
a  lower  price  than  you 
can  buy  the  poorest 


on  a  scale  guaran¬ 
tees  QuaUty  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  a 


I  don’t  ask  a  pen¬ 
ny  unless  my  scale 
proves  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Because  of 
these  things,  give  me 
a  chance  to  sell  you, 


I  make  the  best  of 
all  kinds.  You  can 
have  my  “Reasons 
Why  You  Should 
Own  a  Scale,"  by 
writing 


"JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Box  880  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE — Send  at 
once  for  our  handsome 
newFence  Catalog,  tells 
■  you  how  to  buy  the  best 
fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 
dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  yr]t® 
Anchor  Fenao  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O,  Clovoland,  Ohio 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,”  | 

,  .  —  -  -  -  —  —  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

xiS.  ovUm?1  iNom  £?t>op  °he-cy  11  nder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 

„  ,  to  istiy  n.ess  toKun.  yuickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 

engine.  b£KD  i on  Catalogue,  THE  TEMPLE  PIMP  CO.,  Mf  rs.,  Meagher  and  IGth  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR? 


1008. 


THE)  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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RATION  FOR  FRESH  COW. 

Would  the  following  be  a  good  balanced 
ration  for  cow  fresh  in  milk  :  four  pounds 
wheat  bran,  two  pounds  gluten;  two  pounds 
cornmeal,  or  would  you  substitute  one  pound 
linseed  meal  for  one  pound  of  cornmeal? 
I  have  no  silage,  just  good  mixed  hay,  some 
clover.  I  am  feeding  now  four  pounds 
wheat  bran  and  three  pounds  cornmeal. 
Cows  are  not  giving  a  very  big  flow  of  milk. 
IIow  long  should  I  be  in  changing  to  a  full 
balanced  ration?  a.  q.  a. 

New  York. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  not  well 
balanced,  consequently  you  are  wasting 
feed.  Wheat  bran,  cornmeal  and  hay 
are  all  right  for  a  maintenance  ration, 
and  for  putting  on  flesh,  but  they  do  not 
contain  protein  enough  for  the  profit¬ 
able  production  of  milk.  The  ration  you 
propose  to  feed,  20  pounds  mixed  hay 
with  clover,  two  pounds  gluten  feed, 
four  pounds  wheat  bran,  one  pound 
cornmeal  and  one  pound  linseed  meal 
O.  P.  is  a  great  improvement,  and  makes 
a  well-balanced  ration  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1 :5.5.  The  only  thing  this  ra¬ 
tion  lacks  is  some  succulent  feed  like 
silage,  roots  or  green  feed  of  some  kind, 
but  this  is  partly  made  up  by  the  linseed 
meal,  which  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  ration.  You  should  be  from  one 
to  two  weeks  making  the  change  of 
feed.  Do  not  change  more  than  one- 
half  pound  a  day  and  see  what  effect 
that  has  on  the  cows  before  another 
change  is  made.  c.  s.  greene. 


TRAINING  A  COLT. 

I  notice  the  article  on  training  the  colt 
in  a  recent  number.  I  am  interested  in 
that  line  and  have  trained  several  colts. 
In  the  first  lesson  teach  the  colt  when  turn¬ 
ing  corners  or  reining  out  on  roads  to  turn 
body  with  the  head.  How  often  have  you 
driven  horses  when  one  of  the  two  if  not 
both  would  turn  the  head  (when  being 
reined)  almost  to  his  or  her  side  before 
moving  the  body,  then  perhaps  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  whip  before  they  would  move 
body.  In  my  experience  I  have  found 
firmness  and  kindness  the  only  right  way 
to  train  the  colt.  Use  the  whip  when 
necessary.  If  your  colt  is  frightened  at 
some  object  and  refuses  to  go  near  it  when 
you  wish,  use  kindness  and  common  sense. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  both  colt  and  your¬ 
self  to  have  it  afraid  of  anv  object  but 
when  he  is  afraid  of  you  also  by  your  rash¬ 
ness  and  foolishness  and  will  only  obey, 
through  fear  of  you,  you  break  your  colt 
but  you  have  not  trained  it ;  you  break  the 
spirit  and  gentleness  it  had,  and  it  fears 
and  dislikes  you.  Some  time  ago  I  over¬ 
took  a  team  stuck  in  snow  drift  with  load 
of  logs.  The  driver  was  a  man  considered 
to  be  a  good  teamster  by  many.  He  was 
whipping  and  slashing,  filling  the  air  full 
of  curses.  And  what  good  did  it  do?  That 
team  would  not  pull.  Being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  horses  and  driver,  I 
asked  permission  to  take  the  lines,  but  re¬ 
fused  the  whip  when  offered  to  me.  First 
I  went  to  their  heads,  patted  them,  talked 
to  them,  got  the  mane  from  under  the 
collars,  then  picked  up  the  lines  and  after 
a  few  attempts  the  horses  got  in  their 
collars  and  pulled  every  pound  there  was 
in  them.  Did  they  pull  the  load?  No, 
they  could  not,  but  by  kindness  they  did 
their  best.  By  the  whip  they  would  not 
try  and  they  knew  they  could  not  puli  the 
load,  but  because  I  treated  them  as  a 
friend  they  were  willing  to  please  me  by 
doing  their  best.  Don't  think  the  horse  a 
thing  without  feelings,  without  intelligence, 
for  if  you  do  you  make  a  mistake.  In 
training  the  colt  be  firm,  kind  and  patient; 
leave  off  the  over-check ;  see  your  harness 
fits  well ;  reward  your  colt  with  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  an  apple.  Two  years  old  is  young 
enough  for  his  first  lesson.  Let  his  work 
be  light  at  even  three  years,  and  if  you 
want  the  horse’s  friendship,  be  a  friend  to 
llim-  SCOTT  P.  GIBSON. 

Osceola  Co.,  Mich. 


ARSENIC  FOR  HORSES. 

I  bought  a  team  of  horses,  12  years  old, 
and  paid  $350  for  them.  They  were  nice 
and  fleshy.  I  have  had  them  about  four 
weeks,  and  the  last  two  weeks  they  came 
down  in  flesh  considerably,  and  I  am 
afraid  if  I  do  not  do  something  for  them 
they  will  probably  die.  Last  week  the  man 
who  worked  for  the  man  I  bought  the  team 
from  told  me  that  his  boss  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  his  horses  (the  ones  I  have 
now),  arsenic  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
he  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  feed  it  to  them 
I  would  probably  lose  them  ;  he  said  he  did 
not  know  how  much  he  used  to  give  them. 

1  would  like  you  to  help  me  out  if  possible. 

(  ould  you  probably  tell  me  how  much  to 
frod  them  (arsenic),  and  also  how  I  must 
'ake  care  of  them;  just  how  I  should  go 


about  it,  as  I  would  not  like  to  lose  so  much 
if  I  could  possibly  help  it.  I  generally  feed 
my  horses  cut  feed,  that  is,  cut  hay,  damp¬ 
ened,  and  four  quarts  of  feed  mixed  with 
the  hay,  three  times  a  day.  Do  you  think 
you  can  give  me  any  advice  on  this  matter? 

Woodstock,  N.  Y.  p.  i.  m. 

Horses  that  have  been  plumped  up  on 
arsenic  “go  all  to  pieces"  when  it  is  sud¬ 
denly  withheld.  Give  each  horse  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night 
and  moruing  until  they  are  in  good  shape ; 
then  very  gradually  diminish  the!  doses 
daily  until  in  10  days  or  two  weeks  they 
are  doing  without.  Feed  long  hay  night 
and  morning ;  no  hay  at  noon ;  and  as  grain 
ration  feed  four  quarts  of  whole  oats  and  a 
pint  of  bran  three  times  daily.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt.  Work  or  exercise  the 
horses  daily.  Increase  the  oats  but  not 
the  bran  if  needed  to  keep  the  horses  up. 
The  feeding  of  arsenic  in  any  form  is  very 
poor  policy.  Only  the  sick  horses  should 
have  medicine  of  any  kind.  a.  s.  a. 

Concrete  Hotbeds. — Three  years  ago 
I  constructed  concrete  walls  for  a  hotbed, 
making  them  four  inches  thick,  the  lower 
wall  being  24  inches  deep  and  the  higher 
wall  three  feet  six  inches.  I  used  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  of  good  clean  sharp 
gravel  and  sand,  and  one  part  of  cement. 
A  continuous  solid  wall  was  made  by  using 
board  walls  four  inches  apart,  filling  in  this 
space  with  well-mixed  concrete  and  tamping 
solid.  The  outside,  which  is  above  the  level 
of  the  soil.  I  bank  with  soil  and  manure 
to  nearly  the  top  of  the  walls.  On  top  of 
walls  is  placed  a  two  by  four  plate  frame 
on  which  the  sash  rests.  The  beauty  of  a 
concrete  hotbed  is  there  are  never  any  de¬ 
caying  walls  to  repair,  and  I  believe  it 
makes  a  warmer  wall. 

Illinois.  GEO.  E.  SCHAHL. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES  a 

You  couldn’t  tight  files  and  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  "Rough-on-Flies.”  It  is  a  wonderful 
new  spraying  areparation  that  Increases  the 
production  of  milk  and 
eggs  by  killing  the  insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
stock  and  poultry.  Easy, 
safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
increased  profits  will 
amaze  you. 

Trial  gallon,  with 
sprayer,  32.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Full  line  of  Sprayers  for  all  purposes. 


MORE 

MILK 


MORE 

EGGS 


Lowest 

Factory 

Price— 

Freight 

Prepaid 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

1- Piy, 

$1.35 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

2- Ply, 

$1.85 


Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 
8-Ply, 

$2.25 

Order  Today, 
or  Write  lor 
Free  Samples 
and 

Booklet 


it  Prepaid\ 

on  B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 

Best  Appearing— Most  Economic¬ 
al.  Find  out  all  about“B-B”  Roof¬ 
ing  ;absolutely  guaranteed  water¬ 
proof,  fire-resistingand  durable. 
Made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  sat¬ 
urated  in  Asphalt  by  special 
“B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated 
both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can't  crack, 
wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our— 

Free  Samples—  Free  Booklet 

About  B-B  Booling.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  East  of  Missouri 
River  and  North  of  the  South  line 
of  Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond, 
we  pay  freights  that  far.  Longest 
Guarantee  and  Prompt,  Safe  Delivery. 
Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
orderfrom  thlsadvertlsementon 
ourguarantee  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  This  remarkable 
low  price  can’t  last  long.  Take 
advantage  of  it  and  write  this 
very  day. 


THE  BREKSE  BROS.  COMPANY, 
Roofing  Dept.  H  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fpp/>  Cement  and  Special  Roof- 
M  Ing  Nails  inclosed  in  each 

.  roll.  Hammer 
JBk  quickly  > 
lays  iu  / 
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Modal  and  bigheot  award  at  tbo  Jam  cotown  Exposition 

Ensilage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
nourishing  stock  food.  The  Economy 
Silo  keeps  it  in  perfect  condition. 

Air-tight  all  over.  Continuous  door¬ 
ways  make  ensilage  always  easy  to  get 
at.  Easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  with  experience  of  users, 
Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  38  J  Frederick,  Md. 


in 

GREEN*  MOUNTAIN 

fSILOS 

i 

Better  Materia] 

Superior  design  and 
-4  construction 

Greater  durability 

A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 

Don’t  wait 

Write  NOW 

4  Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland.  Vt. 

ARE  YOU  LOSING  CALVES? 

IF  SO 

Y ou  Are  Suffering  a  Double  Loss 

You  are  also  losing  the  milk  that  produces  your  profits 
in  the  dairy  or  nourishes  the  calf  of  your  beef  herd 


YOU  can  estimate  the  loss  on  milk,  for  if 

your  cows  abort  from  Contagious  Abortion 
or  have  the  germs  in  their  systems,  they 
will  fall  oil  on  an  average  about  fifty  per  cent  in 
milk  production.  You  cannot  estimate  the 
loss  of  calves,  because  you  cannot  foresee 
what  they  will  grow  into.  But  the  combined 
loss  of  milk  and  calves  is  large,  AND  IT  IS  ALL 
PREVENTABLE. 

New  Free  Book  Offer 

We  have  just  issued  a  book  on  “ABORTION 
IN  COWS,”  treating  fully  on  Contagious  Abor¬ 
tion,  its  character,  symptoms  and  treatment. 
In  this  book  we  have  for  the  first  time  put  into 
concise  form  the  full  details  of  the  complete 
treatment  for  Contagious  Abortion,  discovered 
by  Dr.  David  Roberts,  now  State  Veterinarian  of 
Wisconsin.  This  treatment  in  the  past  year  has 
wiped  out  the  disease  from  hundreds  of  herds, 
aggregating  over  15,000  head. 

This  work  also  contains  some  startling,  authori¬ 
tative  facts  and  figures  on  the  losses  and  ravages 
of  disease  among  cattle  that  every  dairyman  and 
cattle  owner  should  read. 

How  To  Get  The  Book 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  new  book  to  any 
dairyman  or  cattle  owner  who  will  fill  out  and 
mall  to  us  the  coupon  attached  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Remember,  the  treatment  described  in 
this  book  is  now  fully  recognized  as  a  sure  means 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY 


of  wiping  out  Abortion.  It  ha*  never  failed  in 
the  thousands  of  herds  where  used. 

Read  what  T\»  Country  Gentleman  says  editori¬ 
ally,  In  its  issue  of  January  2d,  1908: 

“Prof.  Oscar  Erf  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  adds  further  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  anti-abortion  serum  furnished  by  the 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Company,  Waukesha, 
Wis.  He  writes  that  he ‘tried  it  in  the  dairy  herd  at 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  successful  means  of  curing  the  disease  in 
that  herd.’  Putting  this  with  other  letters  from 
authorities  of  similarly  unquestioned  standing,  the 
editors  of  The  Country  Gentleman  do  not  see  how 
any  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  value  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  referred  to.  Not  until  we  had  carried  on  cor¬ 
respondence  with  these  gentlemen  have  we  Bald  a 
word  editorially  in  commendation  of  the  treatment 
referred  to.  We  feel  entirely  justified  In  commend¬ 
ing  it  now  to  the  attention  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.” 

Treatment  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  to  stamp  out  the  germs  of 
Contagious  Abortion  in  every  case  where  Dr. 
David  Roberts’  Anti- Abortion  treatment  is 
administered  according  to  directions  given  in 
“Abortion  in  Cows.”  In  case  of  failure,  we 
return  the  cost  of  the  treatment. 

You  Get  Full  Details 

of  this  guaranteed  treatment  in  the  book.  You 
will  save  yourself  large  extra  profits  on  your  herd 
by  getting  the  book  at  once,  and  examining  your 
cows  according  to  directions. 

CO.,  5 S3  Grand  Ave„  Waukesha,  Wis. 


$1.00 

Free  Book 
Coupon 


_ : _ FILL  OUT  THIS  OOUFON  WHILE  IN  HAND - 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  523  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

X  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls.  Please  send  me  free  your 

book,  4 ‘ABORTION  IS  COWS."  I  inclose  10  cents  for  postage. 

Name . . . 

R.  F.  D . P.  . . State 
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STYLES  I 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  BOUND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  1  n  ventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  MfS.  Co.,  Bll,  COBLESKIT.r.,  N.Y. 
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Only  Perfect 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  cooled  In  cans  or  tanks 
is  not  in  perfect  condition 
for  market— It  must  bo  wm 
aerated  to  destroy  the 
cowy  taints— strong  feed 
odors,  etc.— The 

Champion 
Milk  Cooler  Aerator 

Is  the  only  cooling  method  that  does  this 
perfectly— destroysevery  taint  of  strong  food 
or  animal  gases.  Stops  growth  of  souring 
bacteria,  prolongs  sweetness  24  to  48  hours 
longer  than  other  methods.  Sent  on  trial — 
Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Wagon, Stock, Hay.Graln, Coal  and 
Cotton  —  GOOD  SCALES  ;  none 
better.  No  weight*  thut  can  be  lout  or 
stolen.  Booklet  giving  valuable  iu for¬ 
mation  Bent  for  tlie  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Racks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanued,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


fflPARMOR 

HAVE!  YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  tar  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
n  they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
u  In  one  ot  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven’t 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor's; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us.  simply  say. 
Mall  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Oder.  ADDRESS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


HORSES  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 


Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


iffie 

Hings 

Yell 


on  the  dairy  cow — 
none  more  than  how 
she’ssalted.  Isaheover- 
loadedl  Neglected!  Is 
the  Balt  pure! 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

settle  things  In  her  favor.  In  convenient 
holders  rigb  t  at  hand.  She  takes  1 1  as  Bhe  wants 
It,  always  enough,  never  too  much.  It  costs 
little;  It  pays  big  Get  free  book  for  proof. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 

(Patentees  and  Sifts.) 

Station  C  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I 


THE  DEAD 
LINE  9 


Beware 
of  the 
“dead  line” 
in  the  poultry 
business.  When 
your  hens  are 
droopy  and  your 
chickens  dying  because 
of  lice,  it’s  time  to  re¬ 
organize  and  take  a  fresh 
start.  Lice  cost  poultry-men 
thousands  of  dollars  ayear — dollars 
that  might  easily  be  saved  by  a 
simple  resort  to  a  sure  remedy. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

kills  lice  so  thoroughly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  that  one  application  will  most 
likely  end  your  trouble.  Instant 
Louse  Killer  is  the  formula  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  and  destroys 
lice  on  horses  and  cattle,  ticks  on 
sheep,  cabbage  worms,  rose  slugs  and 
bugs  on  melon,  squash  and  cucumber 
vines.  It  is  also  an  excellent  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorizer.  Comes  in 
shaker-top  cans,  hence  easy  to  apply, 
because  you  can  dust  it  over  roosts, 
nests  and  platforms  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  time.  See  that  the  word 
“Instant”  is  on  the  can — none  other 
is  genuine. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  lb.  25c.  1  Except  in  Canada 
„  *  V  and  extreme 

3  lbs.  60c.  j  West  and  South 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  send  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  ore- 
paid  for  35c. 

flanujactured  by 

DR.  HESS  <&.  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horses  With  Worms. 

Will  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  worms  in 
horses?  c.  a.  b. 

Connecticut. 

In  the  feed  night  and  morning  mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
salt,  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  ground  gentian  root.  Con¬ 
tinue  for  a  week;  then  skip  10  days  and 
repeat.  The  iron  cannot  safely  be  given 
to  a  breeding  mare.  For  such  mares 
give  a  tablespoonful  once  daily  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
salt  and  continue  for  12  days.. 

Scratches. 

I)o  you  know  of  a  cure  for  scratches 
in  horses  of  a  couple  of  years’  standing? 
We  are  using  red  precipitate.  i.  c. 

New  York. 

In  old  cases  of  scratches  where  the 
skin  under  the  fetlock  tends  to  crack  and  is 
dry  and  scaly  apply  cerate  of  cantharides  to 
blister  the  parts,  and  as  it  will  remove  the 
scurf  new  skin  will  form  and  be  apt  to  re¬ 
main  sound  if  the  parts  are  not  washed  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  In  ordinary  cases  do 
not  wash  the  parts;  poultice  for  a  few 
days  with  hot  flaxseed  meal  and  then 
apply  sulphur  ointment  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the  “hay 
belly?”  Our  horse  has  worms;  she  does 
not  look  poor,  but  she  has  such  a  big 
bloated  look.  j.  f.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Naturally  it  would  be  well  to  stop  feeding 
so  much  hay  and  coarse  fodder,  and  then 
feed  oats  and  bran  along  with  carrots  or 
other  roots.  The  “pot  belly”  may  not  be 
from  hay  but  be  the  symptom  of  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  incurable  and 
usually  associated  with  heart,  liver  or  kid¬ 
ney  disease  or  a  complication  of  these  dis¬ 
orders.  Feed  no  hay  at  noon.  Give  the 
animal  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  every  10 
days.  For  worms  see  other  answers. 

Lice  on  Horses. 

My  horses  have  lice.  I  clip  them  every 
Spring  and  apparently  get  rid  of  the  last 
one  of  them ;  then  in  the  Winter  I  find  the 
horses  rubbing  and  biting  themselves;  I 
have  tried  insect  powder,  sheep-dip,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  powders,  (hey  seem  to  help  some, 
but  horses  have  lice  yet.  Do  the  lice  live 
over  the  Summer  in  the  stalls?  What  can 
I  do  for  them  more  than  I  have  done? 
New  York.  it.  e.  m. 

It  is  useless  to  kill  merely  the  lice  on 
the  horses,  as  the  stables  unless  properly  ! 
fumigated,  disinfected  and  whitewashed 
after  cleansing,  harbor  the  “nits”  and  re¬ 
infect  the  slock  year  after  year.  Get  at 
the  stables  now  and  it  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  keep  the  horses  free  from 
vermin.  Lice  always  are  most  prevalent 
where  the  stables  are  dark,  dirty  and  badly 
ventilated.  These  matters  also  may  require 
attention.  For  killing  lice  on  horses  coal 
tar  dip  solution  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
freely  used  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  maker,  will  prove  effective. 

Horse  With  Mange. 

What  should  I  do  for  my  horse,  which 
has  a  skin  disease,  what  I  should  call 
mange?  I  believe  it  to  come  from  a 
horse  which  I  had  before.  How  should 
I  prepare  harness  that  was  used  on  those 
horses?  Symptoms  are  pimples  and  dry 
scales.  The  horse  keeps  poor  and  weak. 

p.  s. 

Mange  is  due  to  a  parasitic  insect  and 
spreads  from  one  horse  to  another.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  isolate  the  affected  horse 
and  then  clean  up,  fumigate,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable  in  which  he  has 
been  kept.  Wash  the  harness  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Have  the 
horse  clipped;  then  wash  the  affected  parts 
with  a  1-30  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  and 
at  once  rub  in  flowers  of  sulphur.  Re¬ 
peat  as  required  and  until  he  is  seen  to  be 
cured.  _  a.  s.  a. 

Cement  Henhouses. 

J.  R.  B.  can  make  cement  chicken  houses 
or  any  other  houses  by  setting  up  his  frame 
with  2x4  inch  scantlings  as  though  he  was 
going  to  clapboard,  but  instead  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  nail  on  metallic  lath  and  plaster  with 
Portland  cement,  and  he  can  make  the  roof 
wtih  the  same  material.  If  the  plastering 
with  cement  is  done  in  a  hot  dry  day  it 
should  be  frequently  wet  with  a  sprinkling 
can,  that  it  may  dry  slowly  and  be  free 
from  cracks.  If  he  wants  it  extra  dry  and 
warm  he  can  put  the  metallic  lath  on  the 
Inside  as  well,  and  this  will  give  him  hol¬ 
low  walls.  If  he  can  get  clay  road  dust 
he  can  save  some  expense  by  mixing  that 
wtih  old  rope  cut  about  two  inches  long, 
mixing  it  with  the  road  dust  thoroughly  in 
the  dry  state,  and  then  mixing  the  whole 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  plaster. 
This  will  make  the  inside  better  than  lime 
inortar  would  and  at  less  expense  than 
either  mortar  or  cement.  The  metallic  lath 
costs  about  2%  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
is  a  very  desirable  material.  If  the  roof 
is  so  made  it  should  be  thoroughly  painted 
so  the  wet  cannot  penetrate  the  cement. 

EDWAKD  K.  TAYLOR. 


In  Pounds  of  Feed 


Working  energy  in  the  horse  is  much  like  steam  in  an  engine — 
both  are  developed  by  economical  fuel  consumption.  If  then  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  horse  extracts  from  its  food  the  full  amount  of 
nutrition  which  can  be  assimilated,  he  is  certainly  in  the  best  nurtured 
and  most  vigorous  condition  for  hard  labor.  Now  digestion  in  the  horse 
may  be  easily  deranged  becauses  he  possesses  a  small  stomach  and 
high-strung  nervous  system.  Hence  heavy  feeding  requires 

judgment  and  instant  correction  of  the  first  wrong  symptom. 

Horses  receiving  regular  small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
show  best  as  drivers  or  workers.  It  corrects  a  tendency  toward  indi¬ 
gestion  and  strengthens  the  organs  up  to  a  point  where  the  largest  amount  of 
ration  may  be  assimilated.  It  increases  appetite  so  that  the  horse  takes  food  with  a  relish. 

This  is  especially  important  in  the  ease  of  a  beef  animal,  and  experience  shows  that 
a  Hess-fed  steer  will  eat  more  roughage  and  fat  on  less  grain  than  an  animal  not  so  handled. 


DB  HESS  STOCK  mD 


ft, 


makes  good  digestion  and  good  digestion  saves  nutriment  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
manure  heap.  The  ingredients  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  food  are  endorsed  by  Professors  Winslow, 
Quitman  and  Finley  Dun,  our  most  noted  medical  writers.  It  holds  iron  for  the  blood  and 
nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system.  It  makes  cows  give  more  milk  and  shortens  the  time 
necessary  to  fata  market  animal*.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M-.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and 
Is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pail  $1.60  l  Except  in  Canada  and 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  udv.ance.  )  extreme  West  and  South 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and  fed 
but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our 
Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  preparation  and  thi9 
paper  is  ba<?k  of  the  Guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.8.)  will  prescribe  for  your 
ailing  animals.  Y ou  can  have  his  96-page  V eterinary  Book  any  time  by  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  »r.  Hess  Poultry  l'an-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

IN8TANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


Newton’s 

Heave,  Gough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure  p.r  tan. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  these  diseases. 
Originated  by  qualified  veterinarians,  and 
highly  recommended  by  horse  owners.  Wo 
also  make  a  ro  cent  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
nriTU  Cough,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
Mr  U  I  M  peller,  and  which  is  a  grand 
...  ......  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

UO  HEAVES  rundown.  Tills  size  can  does 


BICKMORE'S 


Guaranteed 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

POTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti- 


Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


noteontain  sufficient 
quantity  to  cure 
heaves.  At  dealers 
or  direct,  mail  or 
e  x  t>  r  e  s  s  pre- . 
paid .  Send  for,, 
booklet. 


L.L. 


UR 


The  Newton  Remedy  Cb..  Toledo,  0. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Marie  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind* 

]mfT,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons  * 
and  all  La ni o hobs.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _  _ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spavin,  Ringbohc.Cura  ThowuM* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — — k 

on  every  kind  of  case.  AH  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  T^Ut 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
#2.00  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBING,  ,TR„  for  man¬ 
kind,  #1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


The  standard  reliable | 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch- 1 
os,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  deal1  -s 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
I funded  if  it  fails.  Sample  and  Bickmore’s  new 
■horse  book  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  today. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  913,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


MINERAL 

/;f?4"HEAVE 

«4  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


ft 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


FUMA 


ffni  B  ■■  n  14  k  i  1 1  s  Prairie  Dogs. 
™  m  ™  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a“e  tS 

EDWAKD  R.  TAYLOK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Wilt 


-am  m  i 


[Sill 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separi 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


tors,  Hand  and  Power  / 

Corn  Shellera,  Grind- 1 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etcT~ 

THE  MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


NEVER 

LEAK- 


/  .  “TV 


ROOFING* 


Sample  Free 


H  avana  Low  w  agons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  XQ  FIT 
OLD  GEAKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0„  Box  17,  HAVANA.  ILL 


WHY  CONTINUE  to  patch  when  a  few  rolls  of  Congo  “Never-Leak’* 
Roofing  will  put  an  end  to  all  of  that  expense  at  very  little  cost  over  what 
you  are  paying  for  repairs  ? 

You  can  lay  it  right  over  your  old  roof.it  is  so  soft  and  pliable. 

In  these  days  of  progress,  articles  which  save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  are  what 
the  busy  man  is  looking  for.  And  in  Congo  Roofing  the  three  are  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  combined. 

Congo  will  not  leak  or  rot.  It  is  pliable,  non- shrinkable,  unaffected  by  climatic 
changes,  winds  or  water. 

It  is  easy  to  lay,  durable,  and  will  give  the  most  service  at  the  least  money. 

Free  Sample  sent  on  request.  Write  today. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan-Foster  Co. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago  &  San  Francisco 
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THE  FAMILIES  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Part  III. 

As  I  have  said  before  Mr.  Dauncy 
bred  for  high  butter  yield,  constitutional 
vigor,  and  uniform  unbroken  color.  So 
well  did  he  succeed  in  the  first  that  the 
cow  Eurotas  made  778  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  year,  which  was  the  world’s  record 
at  that  time,  and  when  she  relinquished 
the  championship  it  was  to  Mary  Ann  of 
St.  Lambert,  a  daughter  of  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  who  was  a  son  of  Stoke  Pogis  and 
a  cousin  of  Eurotas.  That  he  succeeded 
in  creating  great  constitutional  vigor  is 
proven  by  the  fa.ct  that  the  St.  Lamberts 
made  their  famous  records  and  became 
great  up  in  Canada,  with  the  mercury 
down  below  zero,  and  that  the  son  of 
Eurotas,  old  Pedro,  headed  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  show  at  16  years  old.  He 
also  succeeded  so  well  in  eliminating 
white  from  his  herd  that  even  to-day  it 
is  very  rarely  that  a  white  hair  is  found 
on  a  pure  St.  Lambert.  Then  why,  you 
may  ask,  are  not  the  descendants  of  Mr. 
Dauncy’ s  cattle  the  best  Jerseys  in  the 
world?  Well,  that  depends  on  your 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Dauncy  was  so  eager 
to  eliminate  the  white  from  the  hair 
that  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  frame  under  it,  and  for 
that  reason  the  descendants  of  his  herd 
are  the  coarsest  and  poorest  formed  of 
any  family  of  Jerseys  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  is  true  that  Pedro  was 
a  great  prize  winner,  but  he  was  only 
one-fourth  Rioter,  and  traced  six  times 
each  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Yet  this 
25  per  cent  of  Rioter  blood  has  had  a 
decided  effect  on  the  descendants  of 
Pedro  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  of  symmetrical  form. 

The  next  cow  to  win  the  world’s 
championship,  I  believe,  was  Landseer’s 
Fancy  2878,  that  made  936  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year.  This  cow  was  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  different  type  from  the  Rioters. 
In  color  she  was  light  fawn  and  white, 
white  star,  white  on  shoulders,  white 
fore  feet,  hind  legs  and  belly,  and  white 
switch.  In  breeding  she  was  close  up  to 
imported  stock,  her  sire  being  Landseer 
out  of  the  imported  cow  Dazzle,  and 
sired  by  a  bull  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
Her  dam  was  Young  Fancy  out  of 
Fancy  2d,  and  she  from  Fancy  Imported. 
Landseer’s  Fancy  was  of  the  decided 
fine  island  type,  and  a  wonderfully  rich 
milker.  The  ratio  of  milk  to  butter  in 
her  official  test  was  5  7/11  pounds  of 
milk  to  one  of  butter.  Her  descendants 
are  legion  and  they  have  made  the  State 
of  Tennessee  famous  as  the  home  of  the 
richest  of  Jersey  cows. 

The  bull  Signal  1170  inherited  the  but¬ 
ter  qualities  of  a  rare  line  of  ancestors. 
He  produced  only  14  daughters  and  was 
killed  by  his  owners  before  his  fine 
signal  qualities  were  known.  Of  his  14 
daughters,  11  made  an  average  test  of 
18  pounds  and  11  ounces  of  butter. 
Twenty-two  granddaughters  average  17 
pounds  11%  ounces  in  weekly  tests.  The 
“Signals”  have  been  combined  much  in 
breeding  with  the  Landseer  Fancy  blood, 
and  they  seem  to  “nick”  perfectly,  hav¬ 
ing  produced  many  great  cows  of  a  later 
day,  notable  among  which  are  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  bull  Jubilee  of  Bois  d’Arc 
29041,  the  most  noted  daughter,  Fern  of 
Florence,  having  made  330  pounds  of 
butter  in  120  days. 

Southern  Prince  10760,  sire  Forget- 
me-Not  6291,  dam  Oxford  Kate  13646, 
dropped  March  7,  1883,  white  on  brisket, 
sides  and  belly,  red  tongue,  and  brown 
and  white  switch,  bred  by  S.  M.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  of  Stevenson,  Maryland,  sold  to 
the  South,  was  neglected  and  given  but 
small  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  has  by  the  few  cows  that  he  has  left 
acquired  the  name  of  being  the  “best 
bull  ever  owned  in  Tennessee.”  His 
sire  and  dam  were  noted  Island  prize 
winners,  and  his  dam,  Oxford  Kate,  has 
an  official  butter  record  of  39  pounds  12 
ounces  in  seven  days.  His  blood  has 
been  greatly  intermingled  with  that  of 
the  previously  mentioned  Tenneessee 
Jerseys,  and  the  resultant  animals,  while 
retaining  the  symmetrical  form  and  rich 
quality  of  their  Island  progenitors,  have 
added  size  and  constitution  by  their 
American  environment. 

Coomassie  11874  (F.  S.  1442  J.  H.  B. — 
H.  C.)  color,  brown;  white  belly,  flanks, 
legs  and  tail,  also  white  stripe  on  left 
side,  was  dropped  1871,  imported  1881 
by  S.  M:  Burnham,  Saugatuck,  Conn. 
Coomassie,  with  different  judges  every 
year,  took  the  following  prizes:  1876, 
first  prize  over  Jersey  young  cow  class; 
1877,  same  prize;  1878,  1879  and  1880, 
first  prize  over  Jersey  in  champion  cow 
class.  Coomassie  was  not  only  a  show 
cow ;  she  was  a  good  butter  cow,  hav¬ 
ing  made  16  pounds  11  ounces  in  a  week. 
But  what  was  of  greatest  importance 
she  was  a  prepotent  cow  of  the  highest 
order,  and  her  blood  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  many  of  the  greatest  cows  of  the 
breed  in  after  years,  among  which  are 
Princess  2d,  46  pounds  12%  ounces ;  Ox¬ 


ford  Kate,  39  pounds  12  ounces;  Ethleel 
2d,  30  pounds  15  ounces  butter  in  seven 
days,  and  the  last  as  a  two-year-old 
heifer.  Coomassie’s  blood,  mingled  with 
that  of ,  the  bull  Farmer’s  Glory,  has 
produced  the  greatest  show  animals  of 
the  world,  both  on  the  Island  and  in 
America.  On  the  Island  of  Jersey  they 
produced  Golden  Lad,  whose  blood  pre¬ 
dominates  in  most  of  the  Island  prize 
winners  of  recent  years.  In  America  it 
has  produced  Czar  Coomassie  40036  that 
won  first  prize  at  five  State  fairs  and 
sired  Silverine  Coomassie,  whose  get  has 
won  more  prizes  than  any  bull  in 
America. 

The  Golden  Lads  have  without  doubt 
been  the  “fashionable”  Jerseys  of  recent 
years.  They  have  been  imported  to 
America  in  great  numbers.  In  fact  nearly 
all  of  the  great  Island  prize  winners 
have  been  brought  to  this  country, 
among  which  are  Golden  Fern’s  Lad, 
Flying  Fox,  Golden  Lad’s  Successor, 
Oxford  Lad,  Eminent,  Eminent’s  Ra¬ 
leigh,  and  scores  of  others.  Last  year’s 
most  sensational  importation  was  “Stock- 
well,”  that  sold  at  auction  for  $11,500. 

These  Jerseys  are  very  beautiful 
animals,  and  the  cows  carry  splendid 
udders,  but  the.  charge  is  freely  made 
that  the  majority  of  the  imported  ones, 
which  are  selected  animals,  have  small 
teats,  and  that  when  bred  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  short  teats  are  greatly  in  the 
majority.  As  they  are  mostly  bought  by 
rich  men  who  do  not  help  do  the  milk¬ 
ing,  I  suppose  this  defect  is  not  given 
the  attention  it  would  receive  from  us 
farmers  who  have  to  go  ahead  with  the 
dairy  work.  I  expect  that  the  real  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  these  importations,  in  after 
years,  will  be  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  American  Jersey  to  get  coarse 
through  American  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  They  seem  to  “nick”  best  with 
their  American  relatives — the  Coomas- 
sies.  Yet  some  American  breeders  of  St. 
Lamberts  have  had  the  courage  to  in¬ 
troduce  Golden  Lad  bulls  into  their 
herds,  and  a  prominent  Ohio  breeder  re¬ 
ports  great  success  in  the  venture.  There 
is  _  no  doubt  that  we  have  our  Island 
friends  beaten  out  of  sight  as  far  as 
butter  production  goes,  and  with  nearly 
all  of  their  prize  winners  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce 
just  as  beautiful  animals  as  they.  In 
our  big  country  we  have  all  kinds  of 
climate,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  get  all  the  outcrosses  we 
need  from  different  sections  of  our  own 
country.  Why  cannot  we  draw  from  the 
South  for  our  bulls  to  counteract  he 
coarseness  which  may  develop  in  our 
northern  herds?  The  only  possible  reason 
is  that  the  southern  breeder  is  not  so 
skillful  is  his  Island  competitor,  and 
this  is  very  doubtful.  There  is  no 
reason  for  jealousy  among  the  breeders 
of  Jersey  cattle.  There  is  a  place  for  all 
strains  and  families.  The  trouble  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  them  to  go 
round.  Let  every  breeder  produce  the 
best  he  can  of  the  family  he  most  ad¬ 
mires  and  let  him  above  all  other  things 
guard  with  fidelity  the  purity  of  the 
breed,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Herd 
Book,  for  without  this,  the  great  work 
of  American  breeders  will  be  ruined,  and 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  Island 
and  begin  all  over  again.  In  these 
articles  I  have  left  out  hundreds  of 
animals  that  deserve  mentioning  and 
have  given  but  a  very  meagre  and  im¬ 
perfect  history  of  those  that  I  have 
named.  But  if  they  should  cast  a  ray  of 
light  for  the  beginner  and  help  him  to 
start  on  the  way  of  improving  his  herd, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  made  the  work 
of  earning  a  living  just  a  little  easier  for 
some  one.  j.  grant  morse. 


The  Calf’s  Horns. — F.  C.,  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  may  dishorn  his  calf 
with  caustic  potash  any  time  up  to  three 
weeks  old.  Clip  the  hair  off  the  “nub” 
as  told  by  C.  S.  Greene,  on  page  218 ; 
then  rub  the  spot  briskly  with  the 
thumb  for  a  few  seconds,  which  be¬ 
numbs  it ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  clip 
the  top  off  the  bunch  making  a  raw 
place  rather  smaller  than  the  little  finger 
nail ;  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  will  ooze 
out.  Wrap  the  caustic  pencil  in  paper 
to  prevent  burning  the  hands,  leaving 
the  end  exposed.  Apply  the  end  to  the 
bleeding  spot,  which  will  moisten  the 
caustic ;  rub  it  around  on  the  raw  spot 
for  about  10  seconds  until  the  blood 
turns  black  and  the  skin  a  snow  white; 
the  older  the  calf  the  more  thorough  the 
application.  Mr.  Greene  is  right  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bulls.  Let  them  keep  their  horns 
for  a  year  or  more,  then  disarm  them. 
It  brings  a  feeling  of  helplessness  .and 
diverts  their  minds  from  war. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  britt. 


Bridget,  can  ye  make  good  bread?” 
“Sure,  Dinnis.  Can  you  supply  the 
dough  ?” — Baltimore  American. 


De  Laval 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD 

From  the  invention  by  DE  LAVAL  of  the  first 
practical  cream  separator  in  1878  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  have  been  always  in  the  lead. 

The  first  “hollow”  bowl  cream  separator;  the 
first  factory  cream  separator ;  all  of  the  several  first 
styles  of  hand  separators;  the  first  steam  turbine 
separator;  the  first  “disc”  bowl  separator,  and  the 
first  “split- wing”  or  distributing  tubular  shaft  sepa¬ 
rator — were  each  and  all  DE  LAVAL  inventions, 
each  marking  periods  of  advancing  evolution  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  cream  separator. 

So  too  were  the  first  “tubular”  shaped  bowi 
separator ;  the  first  bottom  feed  separator ;  the  first 
vertical  “blade”  bowl  separator;  the  first  interior 
cone  construction  bowl  separator,  and  numberless 
other  types  of  construction,  each  and  all  DE 
LAVAL  inventions,  though  found  so  impractical  or 
comparatively  inferior,  from  one  reason  or  another, 
that  they  were  never  put  into  commercial  use  in  the 
DE  LAVAL  machines. 

Every  would-be  competing  cream  separator  on 
the  market  to-day  merely  utilizes  some  patent  ex¬ 
pired  or  abandoned  DE  LAVAL  construction,  and  if 
any  one  of  them  should  make  pretense  of  denying  it 
the  patent  evidence  may  be  easily  produced  showing 
the  falsity  or  evasion  of  such  denial. 

The  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators 
mark  another  great  evolution  in  cream  separator 
construction,  being  new  and  remodelled  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  detail,  and  place  a  still  wider  margin  of 
superiority  between  the  DE  LAVAL  and  even  the 
best  of  imitating  separators. 

The  DE  LAVAL  main  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  are  the  largest  and  finest  of  their 
kind  and  have  ranked  for  ten  years  among  the  model 
shops  of  the  world;  their  equipment  is  the  best  that 
mechanical  science  and  money  can  make  it ;  the 
twenty  smaller  DE  LAVAL  factories,  assembling, 
and  repair  shops,  in  as  many  different  countries,  are 
relatively  as  superior;  the  DE  LAVAL  inventors 
and  experimental  engineers  are  the  best  of  the  men 
who  have  shown  practical  separator  genius  in  every 
country,  and  a  large  stall  of  them  is  kept  constantly 
at  the  betterment  6f  the  DE  LAVAL  machines, 
while  the  shop  employees  generally  are  the  most 
competent  and  best  paid  in  their  various  classes. 

THE  GREAT  OBJECT  EVER  KEPT  BE¬ 
FORE  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  DE  LAVAL 
PRODUCTIVE  ORGANIZATION  IS  THE  MAK¬ 
ING  OF  THE  BEST  CREAM  SEPARATOR  POS¬ 
SIBLE  AND  EVER  THE  MAKING  OF  IT 
BETTER  THIS  YEAR  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  began  in  the  lead  and  have  kept  it  from 
1878  to  1908,  excelling  all  attempted  imitation  and 
competition  in  even  greater  degree  to-day  than  at 
any  past  time. 

The  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue — affording 
an  education  in  separator  knowledge — is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Dnimm&  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74C0RTLANDTST. 

NEW  YORK. 


173=177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Do  you  know  anything  about  J.  A..  Ben¬ 
nett,  Son  &  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Champion  Brooder?  On 
October  10,  1907,  I  sent  them  $20  for  four 
of  their  brooders,  and  though  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  repeatedly,  even  sent  them  two  reg¬ 
istered  letters,  the  receipts  being  signed  by 
supposed  members  of  the  firm,  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  them.  A  little  information  on 
this  subject  will  greatly  oblige,  w.  f.  c. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  we  know  about  this  concern;  we 
had  similar  complaints  about  them  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  previously  reported  sim¬ 
ilar  troubles  by  other  purchasers.  If 
this  reader  has  kept  the  correspondence 
and  the  envelopes,  he  ought  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  Such  practices  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  opinion 
or  any  information  you  can  get  on  the 
Lome  gold  mining  scheme.  The  president 
has  been  trying  to  sell  me  some  slock,  but 
it  looks  rather  visionary  to  me.  However, 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk"  is  doing  such  splen¬ 
did  work  that  1  thought  I  would  submit  it 
to  your  judgment.  s.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  of  those  stock 
schemes  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
definite  information.  The  company  was 
organized  in  1905  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $1,500,000.  No  one 
knows  the  inside  workings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  except  the  promoters,  and  the  rule 
is  that  they  give  out  such  information 
as  will  sell  stock.  It  is  not  until  the 
company  fails  and  a  receiver  is  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  stockholders  and  public 
begin  to  get  an  insight  into  its  internal 
affairs,  and  they  do  not  always  learn 
much  about  it  then,  except  that  their 
money  is  lost.  The  experience  of  the 
past  is  that  the  company  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  small  investors  lose.  Then 
again,  when  the  enterprise  seems  to 
have  something  of  promise  in  it,  the 
company  is  put  through  a  reorganization 
that  squeezes  the  small  investors  out, 
and  the  insiders  get  the  property  at  the 
expense  of  the  outside  small  investors. 
The  old  advice  holds  good  in  this  case : 
Leave  if  alone. 

Last  Fall  I  shipped  43  barrels  of  apples 
to  E.  B.  Redfield  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  212  Dock  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  shipments  were  made  between  Novem¬ 
ber  1  and  15,  1907.  During  the  first  30 
days  they  kept  replying  that  the  apples 
had  not  arrived.  I  then  asked  the  freight 
agent  to  trace  the  shipments,  which  he  did 
by  wire  and  reported  that  the  firm  had 
had  the  apples  for  some  time.  Then  they 
wrote  me  that  the  market  was  overstocked 
with  apples  and  advised  to  have  them  put  in 
cold  storage.  This  I  permitted  them  to  do. 
They  promised  to  advance  me  $2  a  barrel. 
In  January  I  requested  them  to  make  the 
advance,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  the 
request.  Neither  could  I  get  any  informa- 
ton  from  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  They  only  reported  that  the  market 
was  overstocked,  but  they  thought  they 
could  close  out  the  apples  in  the  near 
future.  I  finally  became  disgusted  and 
gave  another  house  an  order  on  them  for 
the  apples.  The  new  house  reported  the 
apples  in  bad  shape  and  that  they  should 
he  closed  out  at  once.  I  at  once  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  found  Redfield  &  Co. 
had  turned  over  34  barrels  of  apples,  but 
had  not  delivered  a  single  barrel  of  my 
apples.  The  variety  of  our  apples  was 
marked  on  the  stave  with  a  large  marking 
pencil,  and  the  heads  were  all  turned  over 
so  as  to  give  a  clean  surface  for  mark¬ 
ing.  Not  one  barrel  of  those  delivered  to 
my  order  had  variety  marked  on  stave  and 
not  one  head  was  turned.  I  had  also 

laced  the  heads  with  black  alder  and  choke 

cherry  limbs  and  tagged  each  barrel  with  the 
name  and  address  of  Redfield  &  Co.,  and 
the  variety  on  the  barrel  written  in  ink. 
None  of  the  barrels  delivered  was  so  laced 
or  so  labeled.  I  have  absolute  proof  of 
all  these  facts.  The  apples  finally 
brought  only  a  little  over  the  ex¬ 

penses  including  the  storage  charges  by 
Redfield  &  Co.  I  expoet  to  bring  suit 

against  them  to  recover  damages. 

New  York.  j.  t.  s. . 

After  a  careful  inquiry  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advise  this  shipper  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  get  any  redress  from  E. 
R.  Redfield  &  Co.  They  went  through 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  1900,  and 
Redfield  &  Son,  who  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness.  repeated  the  experience  in  1903, 
with  liabilities  of  $14,000.  Since  1906 
several  judgments  have  been  filed 
against  E.  B.  Redfield  &  Co.,  ranging 
from  $200  to  $921,  and  these  are  yet 
unsatisfied.  Redfield  is  reported  as  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  the  produce  busi¬ 
ness,  hut  his  methods  have  been  ad¬ 
versely  criticised.  His  treatment  of 
shippers  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
complaint  in  the  Philadelphia  markets. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  recover, 
hut  he  has  claimed  exemption,  and  while 
he  has  been  involved  in  serious  trouble 
at  times,  shippers  have  not  succeeded 
in  recovery.  He  is  obliged  to  pay 
prompt  cash  for  local  trade.  Here  is  a 
concern  with  a  record  of  seven  or  eight 
years.  Why  should  farmers  continue  to 
ship  them  goods?  It  is  done,  of  course, 
without  knowldge  of  the  record.  We 
supply  it  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  who 
ship  to  the  Philadelphia  market. 

For  the  benefit  of  F.  D.,  who  is  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  Franklin  Merchandise  Co.,  I 
would  like  to  relate  our  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  them.  Some  three  or  four  years 
ago  we  were  living  in  Pokagon  township, 
Cass  County,  Mich.  This  company’s  agent 


came  there  and  among  others  sold  my  son 
three  pieces  of  goods,  enough  to  make  an 
overcoat  for  himself,  and  also  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  him  and  one  for  me,  for  $27. 
Two  of  the  pieces  were  pretty  fair  goods, 
and  the  third  piece  while  not  so  good  as 
the  others  was  not  very  bad.  Then  we  had 
to  buy  materials  for  lining,  etc.,  making 
the  total  cost  $40.  The  company  made 
them  up  free  of  charge.  When  they  came 
back  my  son’s  suit  fitted  him  fairly  well  but 
his  overcoat  was  much  too  large.  As  for 
my  own  suit  I  don't  pride  myself  on  my 
shape  but  if  that  suit  fitted  me  I  am  about 
the  most  misshapen  mortal  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  company  offered  to  make  it 
fit  but  I  thought  I  had  enough,  especially 
as  one  of  the  neighbors  sent  his  suit  back 
three  times,  paying  express  charges  both 
ways,  and  then  was  not  satisfied.  I  can 
give  you  names  of  others  who  can  give  you 
the  names  of  still  others  who  fared  as 
badly.  I  suppose  I  have  written  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  print  as  much  or 
little  of  it  as  suits  you  and  I  am  ready 
to  back  up  every  word  of  it.  Y’ours  for 
fair  dealing.  j.  e.  b. 

Indiana. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  our  obser¬ 
vations  of  such  transactions.  We  have 
absolutely  no  interest  in  such  affairs  one 
way  or  another,  except  to  give  our  peo¬ 
ple  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others  and  of  our  experience  and  obser¬ 
vations.  You  can  well  be  suspicious  of 
any  concern  or  agent  who  promises  too 
much. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  letter?  Please 
answer  under  Publisher’s  Desk.  F.  E.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  was  written  on  the  back 
of  a  long  letter  from  a  New  York  City 
detective  bureau.  The  letter  wants  this 
young  man  to  act  as  their  correspondent. 
They  will  furnish  a  certificate  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  a  badge  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  their  paper.  They  also 
promise  to  pay  $5  per  day  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  each  day  worked  under 
their  instructions.  But  they  first  require 
a  yearly  registry  fee  of  $5.  Another 
party  in  the  same  town,  however,  is  also 
recommended,  and  unless  this  man  acts 
quickly  the  other  fellow  will  get  the 
opportunity  to  send  on  his  five.  We 
have  known  propositions  of  this  kind  to 
go  out  annually  from  detective  agencies, 
but  we  have  never  yet  beard  of  any  re¬ 
ward  to  the  countryman  who  put  up  his 
money  for  the  appointment.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  $5  is  the  important  fea¬ 
ture.  If  the  pay  is  to  be  so  liberal,  why 
not  keep  the  fee  out  of  the  first  install¬ 
ment?  What  do  we  think?  Well,  we 
think  you  will  be  in  $5  if  you  hold  on 
to  the  bill  you  have. 

I  enclose  you  $1  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  consider  this  about 
the  best  investment  that  I  make.  Wishing 
you  all  kinds  of  prosperity,  I  am,  j.  c. 

New  York. 

This  letter  repeats  an  expression  that 
we  have  found  in  thousands  of  letters 
this  season — “I  consider  it  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  that  T  make.”  That  is  just 
what  we  are  trying  to  make  the  52  issues 
of  this  paper,  and  if  you  induce  any  of 
your  neighbors  to  send  a  dollar  for  it, 
and  he  is  dissatisfied  within  three 
months,  we  will  return  his  full  dollar 
and  send  him  no  more  papers.  Can’t 
you  influence  a  few  orders  on  such 
terms  ?  j.  j.  p. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (Both  Combs).  Mam.  Pekin  Ducks,  ex¬ 
clusively.  Errs  for  hatching.  I  won  13  Premiums  on  15 
entries.  Circular  free.  l-oeper  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and  Buff 
Crossed  Toulouse  Geese,  exclusively.  Eggs 
priced  to  sell.  Melissa  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 

R.  C.  Brown  LegTiorn  Eg'g’s 

for  hatching,  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

gGGS— Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Route  14,  Waterville,  N.  Y 

C O  R N  I  S HiNDIANS-S 

fancy,  pure-bred  stock,  $2.00  per  13  ;  $3.50 
per  30.  H.  C.  ACKER,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Will  Pay  $0.75  each  eTiSIS'ii™.  SSK? 

rabbits,  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  Address  C.  W. 
NORTON,  Franklin  Avc.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSfoU^V 

Rods  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1;  loo",  $5. 
GEO,  W,  DkRIPDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING«£{“  brg‘  ,?JX 

W.&  B. Leghorns,  26  eggs$l :  W.Wyan.&Buff  Orp., 
75c.  per  13.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Dela. 

CT'MU'E'  1  QRQ  have  produced  more  winners  than 
OiiN  iochj  any  other  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs.  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  36.  8(K  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y ,  Hartford, Ct. 

We  have  bred  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  ten  years.  Eggs  $5  per  100,  $1.50  per  15 
(Special  matings).  Good  healthy  stock  for  sale. 
$5  for  trios.  Oscar  E.  Schnelle,  Phcenixviile.Pa. 

U0LLYR00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Wyoming,  Del.  Wh.&  Br.Leg- 
"horns,  B.P.  Rocks,  R.I. Red  eggs,  $1  pr  15,  $4  pr  100. 
Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1  pr  11.  $6  pr  100.  Excellent  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  correspondingly  low.  Chicks  15<?<  ea.,  $14  pr 
100.  Ducklings  250  ea.,  $24  pr  100.  F.T. Herbert, Prop. 

£.  Brown  and  Blanchard  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  farm  raised,  prolific  layers, 
$1  each  ;  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  D.  79,  Chicora,  Pa. 


Poll  in  rill  olio  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
rcnlll  UUlffto  an(j  n0se  Comb  White  Leg- 
and  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wfi  IP  PffhnrnQ  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
LCbnulllJ>  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  i  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

RARY  nmnifC  25,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DHDI  vmUIYw  hahy  chicks  at  15<?  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$J0  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Ed Wardsburg,  Mich. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Jiocks.  $1.00  per  setting;  $3.00  per 
50;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  chicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  Robinson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 

Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  In  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

EMPIRE  STA1E  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LE6H0RNSiKSSf 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50.  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  O.  LITTLE.  R.I).  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Get  our  free  Catalog.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
$40  1000.  WOODBINE  FARM,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
100.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
$100  worth.  H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Dale  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

TJELLE  BRAND  PREPARED  OYSTER 
a  SHELL  for  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

FM?  QAI  p— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
run  OHLL  $4.00  for  100.  CHAS.  I. MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  X.  Y. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY  Best  20  varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15.  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD— 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15;  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

ABSOLUTELY  STAY  -  WHITE  WYAN- 
f*  DOTTE  EGGS,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Guarantee 
75  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laeeyville,  Pa. 

rnPO  0I\  fur  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

h  l  l\  r1*  Chester  White  Pigs, 

L.UUU  $5.  h.  a.  Thatcher,  Perulack,  Pa. 

DUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
D  Red  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,$1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  (Quakertown, Pa. 

Duff  Orpingtons  Single  Comb,  15  eggs  $1.00,  45  $2.50.  Berk- 
D  shire  Sows,  3  1-2  mos.  old,  and  service  Boar.  Brices  right. 
Stock  guaranteed.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

PP  ||  |  TR  V  M  C  M— Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
1  U  U  L  1  M  1  III  L 11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

100.  Quality  guaranteed.  Curwin  Maurer, Dublin, Pa. 

CARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— Beauty,  util- 
■  ity.  13  Eggs,  $2.00.  13  prizes  on  12  birds  at 

one  show:  a  few  hens  for  sale.  Oakwood  Poultry 
Farm,  O.  H.  Leavitt,  Prop.,  Manchester,  N.H.;  Rt.  6. 

\A/right’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

UAPLE  VILLA  POU’  TRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
*"  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

p  T  1A7UTTITC — Eggs  $1.00  for  15;  Cockerels  $1.50  each. 
lim  1  •  nr  IlllEO  GEORGE  BOW  DISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

17  7RP  Prize  Winning  S.C.  Brown  Leg- 

1  1  L-UUG  I'Jui  horns.  Great  layers.  Free  range. 

*  *  Large  birds.  ColonyPouItryFarm.Shermansville,  Pa. 

T5ARRED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  Fanciers  stock  at  farmers’ prices. 
Eggs,  15  for$l:  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jayne,  R.D.  Laeeyville,  i’a. 

DKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  —  Stock 
bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  R.  C.  R.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  It.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E,  SL1TER,  Union,  N.  Y. 

1R  $1,  GO  for  $3,  from  large,  heavy,  vig- 

tUUO  orous  farm-raised  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  &  BARRED  1’.  ROCKS.  PEKIN 
DUCKS, 11  eggs  $1.  Cir.free.  E.Schieber,Bueyrus,0 

SO  R  I  RCnS-The  business  breed.  Best 
a  Ui  Iii  la  n LUu  layers.  Large  size.  Grand 
red  color.  Get  my  egg  circular  and  list  of  winnings 
free.  Eggs,  best  utility  stock,  $5.00  per  lOO. 

H.  P.  DEMING,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


April  4, 

212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
212-Page  Free  Catalog — illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Lending  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Write  nearest  office, 

.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Npw  York;  Boo  top;  Chicago;  Kansas  Citv;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Knp. 


REIDER’S  FINE 

ct  Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.  Contains  10 
beautiful  chromos  of  leading  breeds— 
pretty  enough  to  f  rame .  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  II.  GKEIDEB,  Khccms,  Pa. 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self¬ 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Nomaehlnesat  any  prlcearo  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


rSHEL  SOLUBLE  <£RI1 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 


egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HIDE  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


We  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
Supplies.  Write  today.  United  Incubator  &  Poultry 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


si 


BUSINESS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breed  that  lays.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

15  for  $1.75; 

Breeding  stock  $3.50  per  head 

FANCIERS  STOCK  FARMS, 

P.  O.  Box  171, _ Long  Branch,  N.  J 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

f°v  batching,  twenty  cents  each,  from 
— matings  which  produced  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  1907.  Fertility  guaranteed.  All  birds  are 
the  celebrated  Monroe  strain,  renowned  for  egg 
production, size  and  vigor.  S.C. Black  Minorcas, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyau- 
dottes.  Address  OTTO  S.  HOLM,  Poultry 
Snpt.  Drynoch  Farm,  Leonardville,  New  Jersey. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  MAPLE  COVE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D,  24,  Athens,  Pa. _ 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOB  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  reus, sent  on  re- 
t.  SINGLE -  ~  ~  ••  - 


quest. 


,AIli  SMITH. 602 5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

§3  per  10.  W. Wyandotte  and  R.I. Red  eggs,$l  per  15. 
tock  bred  for  utility.  H. J.VanDyke. Gettysburg, Pa 

FfifiQ  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
i-uuo  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C. R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

C  H  W  -  Egss  for  hatching 

Vi  Ui  fii  LLUnUnilO  from  600  mature  liens, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

JV\y  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  it.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

Selected  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Barred  Rocks  ex¬ 
clusively.  15  eggs  75c.  $4  per  100.  Tested  over 

90#  this  season.  HEDGES  FARM,  Freehold,  N.Y. 


Be  a  u  t  i  f  u  1 
Eight  Page, 
3  Colored, 


PRICELIST 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

TWENTY-SIX  VARIETIE8 
Inspection  Solicited 

Mailed  FREE  on  Applioalicn 
G.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  L.  Box  34,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


|/Th*‘  Cornell  Book  of  Poultry'  , 
Information.— It  will  toil 
/you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 
Box,B-4  Ithaca, N.Y. 


[Good  for  One  Free  Book,”  POULTRY” PROFITS’ 

I  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  44,  Fremont, Neb. t  or  Dept*  44 , Indianapolis, Ind. 

Q"  w  Please  send  Poultry  Profits  Book  that  tells  all  about  Raising  Poultry  for  Market 
and  Making  More  Egg  Money — all  about  the  famous  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and  how  it 
■  is  sold  on  unlimited  trial,  freight  paid,  under  5  years’  guarantee.  I  am  sin- 
dnQ  cerely  interested  and  not  writing  merely  out  of  curiosity.  I  want  you  to  toll  mo  how  to 
|  |y|  «|||  makc  tko  most  money  out  of  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 

My  name  is 


■  ,  My  nai 

jJToday 


31108. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  27,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth. 
Corn.  b. .......  .......... 

.*  70 

@1.01 
@1.12 
<ai  75 
@  00 

Oats  . . . 

@  78 

FEED. 

Bran  . . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

.26.50 

@28.00 

@29.50 

@30.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ha.v,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  Mixed  . 

Clover  . 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

Short  and  Oat . 

18.00 

.15.00 

.14.00 

.  9.00 

@19.00 

@17.50 

@10.00 

@10.50 

@15.00 

@14.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40- 
quart  can,  L.T.ing  3 cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  .  —  @  29| 

Fair  to  gc-d  .  23  @  28 

Stato  Dairy  .  20  @  26 

Factory  .  17  @  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  - — -  (5)  lO1^ 

Common  to  good  .  14  @  16 

Skims  .  3  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  19  @  20 

White,  good  to  cho'ce. ...  17  @  18 

Mixed  colors  best .  15  @  16 

Western  and  Southern....  14  @  16 

Duck  eggs,  doz .  26  @  30 

Goose  eggs  .  70  <§>  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  —  @  10 

Evap..  common  to  good..  7 9 % 

Sun  dried  . 7 .  6  @  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.75  @1.80 

Raspberries,  lb .  25  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Common  to  good . 1.50  @2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 6.00  @12.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 25  @  40 

VEGETABLES;. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  @5.75 

Florida . 4.00  @0.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50  @2.75 

Maine,  bbl .  —  @2.50 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs...  2  00  @2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.  1.50  @2.25 

Asparagus.  Calif.,  doz . 7.00  @10.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Charleston,  doz  . 3.00  @8.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5  @  15 

Carrots,  new,  bbl . 2.50  @3.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00  @4.00 

Cabbage,  old,  ton  . 6.00  @10.00 

New,  bbl.  crate . 1.25  @1.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.00  @2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket .  50  @2.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 4.00  @5.50 

Yellow  and  red . 2.00  @2.50 

Peppers,  24-qt  carrier . 1.00  @1.50 

String  beans,  bn . 1.50  @4.00 

spinach,  bbl . 1.00  @150 


Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . .  1.00  @2.75 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  best,  doz . 

@1.25 

No.  2,  box . 

@4.00 

Lettuce,  doz . 

25 

@ 

75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

25 

@ 

55 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

15 

25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls . 

_ 

@ 

14 

Roosters . 

9 

(a>. 

12 

Turkeys . 

12 

(a 

14 

Ducks . 

— 

@ 

15 

Geese . . 

8 

@ 

10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

12 

@ 

17 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers.... 

35 

@ 

40 

Com.  to  good  and  roasting 

16 

@ 

20 

Low  grades  . 

.  .  12 

@ 

15 

11 

(dl 

14 

Ducks . 

8 

0 

10 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves .  6!£@  9% 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 4.00  @7.00 

Pork .  5  @  7i/o 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers . 

Bulls . 

. 5.00 

Cows . 

Calves . 

. 4.50 

Shepp.  ,  . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . 

@6.75 
@4.70 
@4.00 
(if  8.00 
@5.00 
@8.60 
@5.25 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  CAT. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  J.  S., 
whose  letter  appears  under  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  page  127.  I  think  he  condemns 
cats  altogether  too  much.  True,  there  are 
cats  that  are  nuisances  because  they  catch 
chickens,  birds,  and  the  like,  but  they 
do  not  begin  to  do  the  damage  that  his 
“intelligent”  dogs  do  to  young  cattle,  sheep, 
and  even  to  poultry.  It  seems  to  me  a 
wonder  that  he  didn't  include  chickens  in 
his  condemnation,  for  don’t  they  ever 
scratch  in  the  garden?  Oh,  his  are  shut 
up,  are  they,  and  it’s  his  neighbor's  that 
do  the  scratching.  Well,  isn’t  the*  cat 
that  catches  his  chickens  his  neighbor’s, 
too?  I  do  not  like  a  dog,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  call  them  “the  most  despicable” 
animals  on  earth.  There  are  a  good  many 
more  worthless  dogs  in  this  country  than 
there  are  cats,  and  the  damage  they  do 
is  more  than  a  hundredfold  as  great. 
For  me,  I  should  like  to  see  every  dog  tax 
placed  at  $25,  and  if  cats  were  taxed  ij 
would  be  a  good  thing — for  the  cats.  There 
wouldn’t  be  so  many  homeless  ones  left  in 
our  cities  and  towns  each  Spring  and  Fall. 
Give  the  cats  the  protection  and  maybe 
such  people  as  “J.  S.”  must  have  been 
when  a  boy  will  be  more  careful  bow  they 
maltreat  a  stray  cat,  to  let  it  crawl  away 
painfully  hurt,  maybe  to  die  before  it 
can  reach  home.  I  should  judge  that 
“J.  S.”  is  a  fair  type  of  the  game  hog  we 
are  so  familiar  with,  that  comes  in  the 
Fall  to  trample  all  over  a  man’s  farm, 
leave  bars  down  or  tear  down  walls,  shoot 
toward  his  buildings,  and  make  himself 
generally  disagreeable  by  his  lawlessness. 
Why  doesn't  he  shoot  every  dog  he  sees  on 
sight?  They  are  a  thousand  times  more 
likely  on  “mischief  bent”  when  away  from 
home  in  the  fields  than  the  cat.  If  I  ever 
caught  any  hunter  on  my  land  indiscrim¬ 
inately  shooting  cats  he’d  he  a  wiser  man 
before  I  was  through  with  him.  I  think 
I  will  make  it  a  rule  from  now  on  to 
have  every  gunner  I  can  arrested  for  tres¬ 
passing,  for  my  observation  teaches  me 
that  thev  are  “only  on  mischief  bent,” 
and  are  about  the  “meanest  animal  on 
God’s  footstool.”  I  have  no  sympathy  or 
respect  for  such  men.  They  are  in  the' 
same  class  and  a  worse  nuisance  than  the 
“auto  hog.”  Treat  the  cat  as  kindly  as 
you  would  your  horse  or  dog,  and  don’t 
starve  it  Give  it  a  fair  show  and  it  will 
repay  you.  c.  b.  f. 

Massachusetts. 


The  public  auction  sale  which  was  held 
at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  March 
18,  1908,  was  very  successful.  The  first 
animal  that  stepped  out  on  the  tanbark  at 
9.30  a.  m.  sharp  was  a  beautiful  chestnut 
Belgian  mare,  Mina  de  Zuzenkerke  55729 
Amer.  No.  450,  rising  three  years  old, 
weight  1,800  pounds ;  considered  by  all 
judges  to  he  the  best  draft  mare  that  ever 
came  across  the  Atlantic.  She  was  bought 
by  G.  C.  Huffman.  Lancaster,  O. ;  price 
$1,005.  The  imported  maresl  ranged  in 
price  from  $450  to  $1,005  each,  making  an 
average  of  $603.40  per  head.  The  highest 
priced  stallion  sold  at  the  auction  was  a 
fine  bay  Belgian  rising  four  years  old, 
weighed  1,850  pounds;  sold  to  W.  C.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Lockburn.  O.,  for  $1,350.  There  were 
a  number  of  home-bred  stallions  sold,  extra 
good  ones.  They  averaged  in  price  from 
$500  to  $1,200  each.  Two  or  throe  of 
them  were  not  full  bloods  and  of  course 
were  not  registered.  The  auctioneer  held 
the  crowd  from  9.30  until  6  p.  m.,  and 
Col.  Crawford  stood  by  his  side  on  the  stand 
and  announced  the  breeding,  age  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  every  animal  that  was  sold  under 
the  "hammer,  and  the  audience  appreciated 
the  fairness  of  the  statements,  and  bid 
without  any  hesitation.  This  Is  what 
made  the  sale  such  a  success,  and  the 
purchasers  were  well  satisfied  c. 
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*  POWER 
SPRAYER 

is  equipped  with  the  famous 

NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  of  Your  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY  ”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail,  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


14o  Sheridan  Street. 


HENCH’Scrry 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  r  o«°c 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 

LoniS.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
_  M’fr’s  of  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  A  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Thotnuuids  in  nse . 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 


One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 


F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York 


$1500 


fl-RIP 

Sewing  Machine  and 

combined.  The  greatest 
carer 
far¬ 
mer  if  the 
greatest  money  maker  for  the 
agent.  One  agent  makes  $1600 
annually  aeilingtheee,  many  others 
doing  almoct  as  well.  Write  today  for 
special  prioe  to  agents  and  agents’  guide, 
“The  Way  to  Win.”  also  catalog  full  of 


•J 

money  makers. 


svpio  MFG.  CO.«  Dept*  210  DAYTON,  O, 

Great  Agent*  Supply  II o use ,  Jormeriy  of  Frcdsricktovrr 


Oak  Grove  PoultryYards— BarredW.Buff  P. Rocks, S.C.W. 
Leghorns.  Eggs  from  utility  stock$l  pr  15, $1.75  pr  30, 
$5  pr  100;  Exhibition  matings  $3  pr  15,  $5  pr  30.  Stock 
for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hines,  Rockville,  Aid.  R.  No.  6. 


EGGS  FOK  HATCHING,  $1,16;  $1.75,  30;  $3.25,  60;  $6,100, 
\V.  1*.  Rocku,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Prom  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRKD  B.  KKENEY,  Lacey ville,  Pa.  R.  D.  37, 


C*/CAO<> 


EAR 

BUTTON  LABELS 


The  Best 
&  Cheapest 


iF.SJBURCHI  Longest 


Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


I  1  P  Q  A!  QlfVC"  Choice  year- 

Vjl  CL  r*  111  Ei  1  U9  ling  bulls  and 
good,  thrifty  calves  for  sale  from  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  cows.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Owasco  Lake,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  Sale. 

From  producing  dams  and  high  class  sires,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  Vie  as  represented  or  money  returned. 
A  few  ehoice  cows  to  spare.  MAPLEHURST 
FARMS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DRIVING  ROAT^-  Angora  Goats:  Milch  Goats. 
Unlllllu  uUAl  uf’.O.Groesbeck, B  Y, Hartford, Ct 


REDUCED  COLONIST  KATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH  WESTERN  LINE, to  San  Francisco, Los 
Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points.  Daily 
and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping 
cars.  Double  berth  only  $7.00. through  from  Chicago. 
For  full  particulars,  write  ,S.  A.  HUTCHISON, 
Manager.,  Tourist  Dept.,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


Some  of  the  choicest  lands  for  grain  growing,  stock 
raising  and  mixed  farming  in  the  new  districts  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened 
for  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  condi¬ 
tions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or 
sister  of  an  intending  homesteader.  Thousands  of 
homosteads  of  160  acres  each  are  thus  now  easily 
available  in  these  great  grain-growing,  stock-raising 
and  mixed  fanning  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your 
children,  good  laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads 
convenient  to  market.  > 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  os  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 


SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


An  endless  variety  in  size, 
price  and  purpose  ;  stock 
and  tools  included  with 
many.  “Strout’*  Catalogue 
No.  20,”  our  new  216-page  book  of 
#  bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 

‘  containing  State  Map*,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  farming  localities  ana  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  IV e  pay  railroad /ares. 

,E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Where  20  Acres  Equal  60 

In  the  Virginia  and  Eastern  North  Carolina 
belt  the  land  is  workable  ten  months  of  the  year, 
producing  crop  after  crop.  All  kinds  of  garden 
truck.  Low  running  expenses.  Fine  soil  ami 
climate.  No  irrigating  or  fertilizing.  Success 
assured.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WRITF  **•  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 

If  111  I  L  PrUit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


HELP  FOB  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate -.Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  ;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


P|  CA0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  iuNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Hotter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  3U2  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WANTED 

In  Your  Town 

Agent  to  send  ns  descriptions  of  farms  now  for 
sale,  and  to  show  same  to  our  customers.  He  must 
own  a  team  and  live  near  depot,  or  on  a  stage  line. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  familiar  with  the 
Real  Estate  Business,  as  we  have  many  very 
successful  men  who  had  no  experience  in  this  line. 

We  require  no  advance  payments.  We  are  simply 
looking  for  a  man  of  ability  who  has  the  confidence 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  who  can 
secure  a  list  of  properties  for  sale,  and  who  believes 
he  would  like  to  enter  the  Real  Estate  Business. 

One  man  who  answered  our  advertisement  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  three  years  ago,  made  over 
$2, (XX)  as  onr  agent  last  year,  You  can  do  as  well, 
with  no  expense  whatever  to  yourself.  Our  capital 
and  our  reputation  are  behind  you.  Please  write 
today  and  mention  yonr  age  and  what  experience, 
if  any,  you  have  had  as  an  agent  or  salesman. 

E.  A.  STROUT  COMPANY, 
“LARGEST  DEALERS  IN  FARMS  AND 
COUNTRY'  REAL  ESTATE  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

150  Nassau  Street,  :  New  York. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,  Revised. ... $1.50 
Sheep  Farming  in  America.  J.  E. 


Wing  .  1.00 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Shaw . 2.00 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.50 

The  Soil.  King .  1.25 

Soils.  Hilgard  .  4.00 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  409  Pearl  St., 
New  York. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  brokeu  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  coo  land  conforms  to  every 
movement  ofthe  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  It  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  anil  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  It  to  you 
— you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,! 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  uo  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  6217 Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  undisputed  success  of  the 
Auction  Sale,  March  18th,  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

was  proven  by  the  buyers  who  represented  every  draft  horse 
section  and  who  went  home  more  than  pleased  with  their  pur¬ 
chases.  There  are  80  head  now  on  the  water  from  Belgium,  and 
bound  for  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  sale  either  privately  or  by  auction  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  has  now  become 
the  leading  draft  horse  market  of  America,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
to  go  to  purchase  the  best  draft  stallions  and  mares  obtainable  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Send  for  catalogs.  All  customers  met  at  the 
trains  with  conveyances. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  and  Owner, 

Citizens  ’Phone  266.  Bell  ’Phone  651  W- 
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I  FIFTY  MILLION  FEET 

*— - " — AT^  REDUCED 

IPRICES 


«  t  at  Forced  Sales  from  Manufacturers.  It  makes 
:adquarters  for  Thousands  of  Genuine  Bargains 
iber  and  Building  Supplies.  We  save  you  money. 

■i»  Mtiijii  iif 


Save  30  to  60  Per  Cent.  Buy  Direct.  Building 


Thu  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co .  purchased  5 

at  f oread  aaiea ,  BO ,000,000  foot  ot  new  lumber.  ‘ 

We  are  making  special  concessions  to  those  who  buy  at  once. 
Our  prices  today  are  far  lower  than  prices  have  been  for  years. 
Order  now  for  immediate  or  future  use.  Quick  action  will 
save  you  big  profits.  Remember  prices  elsewhere,  which  are 
even  now  high,  are  bound  to  rise.  We  can  quote  you  30  to 
|  60  per  cent  better  prices  for  the  same  lumber  than  can  be 
sold  by  your  local  dealer.  We  guarantee  every  carload  to  be 
exactly  as  represented.  Inspection  of  our  lumber  stock  invited. 

Call  at  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago  and  see  the 
lumber  we  are  offering  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all 
we  say  of  it.  Make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago,  however,  unless  you 


Balustrades,  Barn  Sash,  Bath  Room  Outfits,  Beams,  Boards  of  all 
sizes.  Building  Paper,  Casing,  Celling,  Cement,  Flooring,  Gable  Orna¬ 
ments,  Glass,  Green  House  Material,  Hardware,  Heating  Apparatus,  Hot 
Bod  Sash,  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  Joists, Lathing, Mantels  and  Fire  Places, 
Moulding,  Nalls,  Paint,  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  Porch  Work,  Roofing, 
Scantling,  Sheathing,  Shingles,  Siding,  Stair  Work,  Storm  Windows, 
Studding,  Timber,  Water  Supply  Outfits, Window  Frames  and  Sash, Wire. 


Supplies  of  Every  Kind. 


wish  to.  Wo  can  fill  your  order  by  mall  with  just 
what  you  want  and  guarantee  you  absolute  satisfaction. 
Ours  is  the  largest  direct  to  consumer  lumber  headquarters 
In  the  world.  We  sell  millions  of  feet  annually.  Orders 
filled  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  No  matter  where  you 


live  you  can  save  money  by  supplying  your  building  wants  here. 

We  do  not  figure  fancy  prices,  but  quote  figures  that 
command  your  patronage.  Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small  we  can  save  you  money  on  it.  Our  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  is  your  best  guarantee 
of  complete  satisfaction  of  every  purchase  from  us.  In'  our 
enormous  stock  of  new  lumber  of  every  kind  we  have  just 
what  you  need  for  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy  a  stick_  of 
material  until  you  get  our  prices.  We  offer  you  everything 
in  the  lumber  and  building  supply  line  needed  for  residences, 
farm  homes,  stores,  churches,  barns,  out-building9  of  every 
kind,  sidewalks  and  fencing.  In  short  any  kind  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  requiring  lumber,  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent  less 
than  your  local  dealers  or  lumber  yards,  ask  for  it. 


FREE! 

Building  and 

Barn  Plans  — 

Architects  Advice 


Lac  Qui  Parte  Riverside  Stock  Farm, 

Madison,  Minn.,  Jan.  14,  1908. 

The  carload  of  lumber  I  ordered  of  you,  got  here 
and  1  find  It  is  better  than  I  expected.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  There  were  many  people  to  inspect 
it.  Three  of  the  parties  told  me  they  would  place 
an  order  with  you.  I  saved  very  nearly  $200.00  on  the 
carload.  _t.  B.  MEAD. 

Silver  Creek,  Neb.,  March  4,  1908. 

Car  of  lumber  I  ordered  from  you  received  and 
unloaded  yesterday.  We  were  pleased  with  it.  Mr. 
Antrim  helped  me  unload  and  he  will  order  a  car 
right  away  and  two  other  men  said  they  will  order 
soon. _  —DANA  D.  LITTLE. 


Frankford,  Ind.,  Feb.  13,  1908. 

My  car  of  lumber  arrived  iyesterday  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  same.  I  am  going  to  build 
a  house  later  and  you  will  be  quite  sure  of  the  bill. 
Quite  a  few  people  who  saw  this  lumber,  said  they 
were  going  to  order  of  you.  ► 

Thanking  you  for  better  lumber  than  expected, 
I  am,  -T.  C  CHAMBERS. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  March  4,  1908. 

I  received  the  car  of  lumber  and  have  it  all 
hauled  home  and  it  is  all  right.  I  am  w7ell  satisfied. 

-J.  M.  HUGUNIN. 


FREE! 

Building  and 

Barn  Plans— 

Architects  Advice 


IMPORTANT!  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  For  Our  Estimate.  IMPORTANT ! 


Make  up  a  list  of  what  you  need.  Send  it  to  us  for  our  price. 
If  you  are  putting  up  a  building  of  any  kind  whatsoever  let  us 
figure  with  you.  Our  prices  talk  louder  than  words. 

Have  your  carpenter  or  contractor  send  us  your  list  of  what 
is  needed  if  he  has  charge  of  your  building.  Don’t  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  to  the  lumber  trust  with  their  long  line  of 
lumber  yards  all  over  the  country.  Don’t  let  the  local  dealer 
soak  you  with  his  heavy  profit.  Remember:  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Company  buys  millions  of  feet  at  a  time  under 
circumstances  of  forced  sales  which  mean  sacrificed  prices  and 
enables  us  to  sell  even  as  low  as  cost  without  loss.  You  take 


no  chances  im  dealing  with  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company.  Whether  for  $1  or  $10,000  your  order  will  be  filled 
carefully.  Our  lumber  and  supplies  are  guaranteed  exactly 
as  represented.  If  you  have  no  need  for  a  whole  carload 
yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying  a 
carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges. We 
have  railroad  trains  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and 
buildings  and  can  load  a  car  to  good  advantage  foi  you  .You  can 
include  in  this  same  car,  pipe,  plumbing  material,  roofing, wire, 
fencing,  furniture,  hardware  and  merchandise  of  every  kind. 

We  also  furnish  you  building  and  barn  plans  absolutely  free 


upon  request.  Write  us  for  any  information  or  advice  you  want 
and  we  will  have  our  staff  of  architects  answer  every  inquiry 
promptly.  Our  free  book  of  plans  is  sent  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  We  simplify  your  building  proposition. 

Our  business  demands  quick  action. We  must  keeiJ  our  stocks 
moving.  This  means  prompt  shipment  —  no  annoying  delays. 
I.et  us  help  you  lay  out  your  plans.  We  will  relieve  you  of  every 
detail.  That  is  what  our  Special  Builder  Service  is  for.  Be  sure 
and  send  us  your  lumber  bill  for  our  estimate.  Feel  free  to 
write  for  anything  you  want  to  know  along  the  line  of  building 
and  building  supplies.  All  questions  cheerfully  answered 


Hundreds  of 
Big  Money  Sav¬ 
ing  Bargains 
forEveryBuilder 


WE  PURCHASE  OUR  COODS  AT 

SHERIFFS’  and  RECEIVERS’  SALES 


Our  Big  (908  Steel  Roofing  Offer 

100  SQ.FT.  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  dura¬ 
ble  roof  covering  known. Easy 
to  lay,  no  tools  but  a  hatchet 
or  hammer.  Will  last  many 
years  with  ordinary  care. Ideal 
for  houses,  barns,  stores, 
churches  and  out-buildings. 

Also  used  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Cheaper  and  lasts  longer  than  shingles. 

Lightning,  Water  and  Fire  Proof '.  Will  stand  the  elements  best  of 
all.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  We  are 
headquarters  for  roofing.  Our  prices  defy  competition.  Read  our  offer:  Absolutely  perfect,  brand 
new,  No.  15  grade,  semi-hardened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  per  100  sq.  ft.  $  1.50.  Each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  prices  on  corrugated,  like  illustration,  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long  $ 1.75 . 
For  25  cents  per  sq.  additional  we  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  ft.  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding  per 
sq.  $2.00.  Fine  steel  beaded  ceiling,  per  sq .$2.00.  Can  furnish  standing  Seam  or  “V”  crimped. 

IUC  DAY  TUE  CDCIDUT  to  a11  P°ints  East  of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma,  Texas 
VV  b  ■  M  I  I  fit  ■  flblMIll  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  ap¬ 
plication.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the  steel  roofing  offered  in  this 
advertisement.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to 
any  one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  sta¬ 
tion.  If  not  found  as  represented  refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  refund  your  deposit. 


Lowest  Prices  on  Mill- 
work  Supplies,  Roofing, 
Water  Supply  Outfits, 
Paints,  Plumbing  Sup¬ 
plies,  Hardware,  Heating 
Outfits,  Furniture,  Car¬ 
pets,  Linoleum,  Etc. 


100  Lbs.  FENCING  WIRE  $  1 .25 

No.  14  Fainted  Wire 

shorts . $1 .25 

Nob.  9, 10, 11  and  12  Gal¬ 
vanized  shorts,  $ 1 .80 

Nos.  14  and  15 . $1.90 

Galvanized  W ire  contin¬ 
uous  lengths,  No.  9  per 

100  lbs . $2.00 

No.  7 . $1.80 

BE  Phone  wire  No.  12 

per  lOOTIEs; . $2.88  No.  14 . $3. 1 0 

Telephone  equipment, Fence  wire  all  kinds. 


Conductor  Pipe,  3  1-2c  per  ft. 

*  : 

Brand  new  galvanized.  2  in.  per  ft.  31 -2c 
3  in.  per  ft.  4c.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Eave  Trough,  per  ft.  3c  and  np.  Elbows. 
Eave  Trough  Corners,  Hangers,  Hooks  snd 
everything  in  Down-spouting, Eave  Troughs 
and  Fittings.  Brand  new  galvanized  Bidge 
Soil,  per  it.  4e  and  up.  Boofer’s  8nips, 
28c  each.  Roofing  tools  of  all  sorts. 


Don’t  Build  Your  House. 
Barn,  Store.  Corn  Cribs. 
Church,  Etc.,  without  get¬ 
ting  our  big  lumber  offer. 


GUARANTEED  PAINT,  85c  PER  GALLON. 

A  paint  that  is  a  paint.  Not  the  cheap  kind.  Made  of 
best  materials.  Ground  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Every 
gallon  backed  by  our  five  year  binding  guarantee. 
You  run  no  risk  in  using  our  “Premier”  Brand 
Paint.  We  duplicate  your  order  free  of  charge  at  any 
time  within  five  years  if  it  is  not  up  to  our  guarantee. 

1  Gallon  Can . . . . . 98c  per  gallon 

S  Gallon  Bucket- . . . 95o  per  gallon 

Half  Barrels  (25  gal.) . 88c  per  gallon 

Barrels  (50  gal.) . 85o  per  gallon 

Send  for  free  color  card  and  estimates. 


300 


“New  Style”  metal  tubs,  finest 
inside  with  Special  white 
ished  outside.  Heavy  wood  rim, 


Bath  Tubs,  $6.00^ 


jalvanized  steel,  fin- 


f. 
enamel.  Nicely^  fin- 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00 

Weight  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

32  gal.,  tank,  $2;  47 
gal.,  $2.60;  73  gal., 

$2.75  ;6bbl.,  $6.60  ;larger  sizes  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Feed  Cookers,  $9.20 ;  Steel  Wag- 
on  Tanks  $7.00.  Galv.  Troughs  60o. 


_  „  .  _ Length  5  ft.  While  they  last, 

$8.00.  5i  ft.  $8.40.  Handsome  porcelain  tubs  with  3-in. 
roll  rim.  Seamless.  White  enameled  on  inside,  finest  nickel- 
plated  fittings,  each  $  14.  Full  line  of  other  tubs  up  to  $25. 
n$TU  Dfinifl  nilTCITC  With  steel  enameled  tub,  vituou9  earthen 

DA  I  11  nUUIH  UUirild  V  a  Ol  closet  bowl,  polished  hardwood  seat  and 
tank,  handsome  enameled  lavatory,  all  nickle  trimmings,  complete,  ready  to  install,  $2G. 
Other  complete  combinations  at  $37.50,  $50.00,  $54.00  up  to  $  150.00. 

PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  ALL  KINDS  original  cost  of  production.  We 

buy  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales  only.  Cast  Iron  Enameled  Sinks,  up  from  $  1.2 S. 
Onynec^jlnamelec^roiUHnks^ack^an^iicklejfiatej^aucets^^^Jji'’' 


1-INCH  P8PE,  Per  Foot  3  1-2c. 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with  screwed 
ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

1  inch,  per  foot....M................«,M,M....3^2C 

1*4  inch . 41ac  l1.  inch . 6*2C 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new: 

1*4  inch . 8c  2*4  Inch.... . 10c 


WIND  MILL  LIFT  PUMPS 

Donble  acting,  8-way  pumps 

caeca— •»•»•**•••»•»•*»•  cacaaaaa.ee  $8.20 

Hand-force  pumps.... .  3.98 

Syphon  spout-lift  pumps,  3.88 
Kitchen  force  pumps.....  3.28 

Pitcher  spout  pumps....  1.68 

Perfection  spray  pumps* 
best  manufactured... ...TJTrj  2.28 

Pumps  of  all  kinds.'" 


Rubberized-Galvo  Roofing,  $1.25  per  108  Sq.  Ft. 

The  greatest  Roofing  value  on  earth.  No  higher  grade 
manufactured.  U nexcelled  as  to  quality,  wear  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Easy  to  put  on.  Requires  no  previous  experience. 
Can  be  put  on  over  shingles  without  removing  them. 
Does  not  require  a  coating  after  it  is  on  the  roof.  W ea- 
ther-proof  and  fire-proof.  Contains  no  coal  tar,  resi¬ 
duum  or  injurious  compositions.  This  roofing  is  bought 
direct  from  manufacturers  and  is  nsually  sold  at 
double  our  prices.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  lasting 
service.  Rubberized-Galvo  Roofing  is  slate  ^  color, 
tough,  leather-like  material,  made  of  a  combination 
of  wool  felt  and  highest  grade  of  natural,  pure 
asphalt.  Makes  buildings  warmer  in  > winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  Not  affected  by  acids  or  gases. 
Has  rubbery  surface  and  on  this  account  we  call  it  Rub¬ 
berized-Galvo  Roofing.  It  toughens  and  hardens  with 
ago.  We  furnish  with  each  order,  sufficient  cement  to 
make  the  laps  and  large  head  nails  to  put  it  on  with.  It 
is  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  building.  1  ply  per  *q.9  S 1 .25.  2  ply  persq.« 
%  1 .40.  3  ply  per  sq.9  31.75.  These  prices  are  per  sq.  of  108  sq.  ft.  and  are 
F.  0.  B.  Cars,  Chicago.  Also  have  in  stock  1000  sqs.  of  pure  asphalt  rock  sur¬ 
faced  roofing,  bought  by  us  at  manufacturers*  sale.  Put  up  two  to  five  lengths 
to  a  roll  and  each  roll  contains  108  sq.  ft.  Price  per  108  sq.  ft. ,  including  nails 
and  caps,  $1.60.  Red,  rosin-sized.  Building  Paper  per  roll  of  500  sq.  ft.,  45c0 
Slaters  Roofing  Felt,  per  roll  of  500  sq.  ft.  75c.  Write  for  free  samples. 


DOORS  40c  WIND0WS*20c 


1 ,000  Good  Door.,  various  sizes ,  secured  by  us 
in  connection  with  aismantlingoperations.most 
of  them  with  hardware.  Prices  range  from  40o 
up.  Fancy  front  doors,  all  designs,  $1.60  up. 
10,000  window  sash.  20c  up,  all  sizes.  Complete 
line  of  everything  in  mill  work.  All  brand  new, 
best  quality.  Barn  sash,  6  sizes.  25c  up.  Cellar 
sash,  37c  up.  Clear  yellow  pineF""— ■  -1- 
•mouldings,  25c  per  100  ft.  and 
up.  Porch  columns,  64e  up. 

Stair  newells,  $  l.78.Stairrail 
10c  per  ft.  Pilaster  casing 
O.  G.  base,  1  3-4c  per  ft.  Base 
blocks, 4c  eaeh.QuarterBouna| 

20c  per  100  ft.  Hardwood  thres¬ 
holds,  4c.  Porch  brackets,  3c. I 
Porch  spindles,  4c.  We  handle 
everything  in  the  Building 
Supply  Line,  including  light 
and  heavy  hardware.  Send  u.  your  lumbor  bill 
lor  our  estimate.  Ask  for  our  new  special  mill- 
work  catalog.  It  prices  everything  needed 
for  building  purposes.  $on»  FREE  II  you  men¬ 
tion  This  Papor.  Send  us  your  order  today. 
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OUR  NEW  500-PACE  CATALOG  NO.  67 

This  Wonderful  Bargain  Book  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  It  is  a  book  such 
as  every  shrewd  buyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and 
supplies  bought  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pages  contain  a  full  re¬ 
cord  of  what  we  still  have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  Worlds’  Fair.  Merchandise,  machinery  and 
supplies,  articles  for  everyone.  You  will  find  it  useful  in  the  home,  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  office.  Write  today. 

Cut  out  coupon  In  corner.  Fill  in  answers  to  questions.  Sign  your  name  and  address  in  full  and 
mail  to  us.  We  will  send  you  our  big  Catalog  Free  upon  receipt  of  coupon  and  answer  all  inquires  promptly. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON 

Fill  Out,  Cut  Out ,  And  Mai! 

When  do  you  expect  to  build  or  improve? . | 

What  kind  of  building  or  buildings? . 

What  items  in  this  advertisement  interest  you  the  most?  j 

Name . . . . . 

Town . 

County .  State . 

R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box .  . . . 

I  saw  this  advertisement  in  *  RURAL  New-Yorker. 
Send  me  free  of  all  cost  your  600-Page  Catalog. 


Address  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.f  Chicago,  III. 
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NOTES  FROM  “  SUNNY  TENNESSEE.” 
Market  Gardening  in  Middle  South. 

THE  TOMATO  CROP. — The  picture  entitled  “Sunny 
Tennessee,"  Fig.  138,  was  taken  last  season,  and  repre¬ 
sents  two  boys  and  an  acre  of  tomatoes,  both  of  which 
had  almost  constant  attention.  The  seed  from  which 
these  tomatoes  were  grown  was  sown  in  February. 
The  plants  came  up  nicely,  and  in  March  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  cold  frame.  They  were  set  4x6  inches,  and 
grew  finely.  But  this  season  we  shall  give  them 
more  room,  as  we  find  that  in  taking  them  up  for  the 
field  the  roots  are  interwoven,  and  more  or  less  soil  is 
shaken  from  them.  A  cool  spell  latter  part  of  April 
kept  us  from  setting  them  in  the  field  until  first  of 
May.  April  20  is  our  usual  date.  After  plants  had 
become  well  established  in  cold  frame  they  were 
given  but  very  little  moisture — during  the  day  they 


water,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  farmers  do  in  setting 
plants.  We  had  one  man  to  carry  plants  from  cold 
frame  and  set  them  in  the  freshly  opened  furrow 
four  feet  apart.  The  man  who  did  the  setting  carried 
a  bundle  of  papers  cut  4x6  inches.  Just  as  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  setting  of  one  plant  and  while  moving  to 
the  next  one  he  reached  for  a  slip  of  this  paper,  which 
was  not  stiff,  but  rather  heavy.  After  a  little  practice 
he  could  wrap  the  paper  around  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
and  with  a  trowel  rake  the  dirt  around  the  plant 
tightly  to  a  height  two  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
paper  almost  as  quickly  as  one  who  was  not  wrapping 
the  plants.  Even  if  this  precaution  took  twice  the 
time  it  does  it  would  be  cheap  insurance.  When  the 
plants  became  somewhat  top-heavy  a  stout  stake  about 
four  feet  high  was  driven  near  each  plant.  Plants 
were  kept  suckered,  and  were  tied  to  stake  in  two 
places,  at  about  one  foot  from  the  ground  and  also 


Valley  cities  constitutes  the  leading  agricultural  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  immediate  vicinity.  Our  ripening  season 
begins  about  the  middle  of  April  to  first  of  May. 
Four  to  six  weeks  picking  winds  up  the  season,  and 
this  includes  both  early  and  late  varieties.  The  yield 
per  acre  ranges  from  50  to  100  crates  per  acre.  The 
standard  24-quart  ventilated  crate  is  used  here.  If 
there  is  any  one  fruit  or  vegetable  which  more  than 
any  other  seems  at  home  in  this  climate  it  is  the  straw¬ 
berry,  and  having  this  in  mind  when  reading  an  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  the  editor,  stating  that  some  New 
Jersey  man  claimed  40,000  quarts  or  over  1,500  crates 
per  acre,  it  sets  me  to  wondering  if  such  a  thing  were 
not  possible  here.  The  usual  procedure  of  berry  grow¬ 
ers  here  is  to  clear  a  piece  of  upland,  grub  out  a  few 
worst  roots  and  stumps,  break  the  ground  usually 
twice,  lay  off  rows  three  to  y/2  feet  apart,  and  set 
plants  18  inches.  Plants  are  hoed  once  and  plowed 


IN  “SUNNY  TENNESSEE,"  WHERE  THEY  RAISE  BOYS  AND  TOMATOES.  Fig.  138. 


would  often  wilt,  then  when  ready  to  take  to  field  the 
bed  was  soaked  thoroughly  and  the  plants  taken  up 
by  running  a  spade  under  them  and  lifting  to  light 
trays  or  baskets.  We  set  them  under  a  rather  hot 
sun,  and  not  over  one  plant  in  10  even  wilted,  and  not 
one  died  from  transplanting.  The  season  previous 
we  had  been  worried  greatly  by  cutworms,  and  in 
oider  to  avoid  the  shock  of  going  out  mornings  and 
finding  great  big  healthy  blooming  plants  cut  off  at 
the  ground,  I  decided  to  wrap  the  body  of  each  plant 
w’th  paper.  1  his  is  less  trouble  than  one  would  think, 
and  certainly  less  than  resetting  what  the  cutworms 
min.  Our  ground  was  prepared  a  week  or  so  ahead 
of  plant-setting  by  bedding  the  ground  up  two  furrows 
to  each  side,  the  fertilizer  having  been  first  put  in  the 
1  ovv  mixed  with  soil.  We  kept  the  horse  and  plow 
ready,  and  opened  up  these  beds  just  as  each  was 
set.  In  this  way  we  kept  moist  soil  ready  to  put 
around  roots  of  plants  and  had  no  bother  carrying 


near  the  top  of  stake.  After  vines  had  set  four  to 
six  clusters  of  fruit  they  were  topped.  The  only 
thing  then  left  for  the  plant  to  do  was  ripen  the 
fruit.  While  the  yield  was  not  very  large  the  quality 
of  the  tomatoes  was  very  high.  Average  size  was  30 
to  a  peck.  We  had  very  few  wormy  tomatoes.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  was  because  we  placed  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  center  of  the  patch,  placed  a  lamp  over  the 
center  and  left  it  to  burn  all  night.  Whether  or  not 
the  moths  we  drowned  were  the  reason  we  had  . so  few 
wormy  tomatoes  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Who  does? 
The  yield  from  the  acre  was  something  like  200  bushels 
of  marketable  tomatoes.  Variety  we  grow  is  Living¬ 
ston  Beauty.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much 
rotted  manure  tomatoes  will  stand,  increasing  yield, 
before  the  point  is  reached  where  all  goes  to  vine 
instead  of  fruit. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. — The  growing  of 
strawberries  for  shipment  to  the  markets  of  the  Ohio 


anywhere  from  two  to  10  times,  just  according  to  how 
large  a  crop  and  scarcity  of  labor  and  stock.  Berries 
are  grown  for  three  crops,  then  as  a  rule  this  land 
is  discarded  for  a  new  piece.  But  as  the  country  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  settled  it  is  soon  coming  to  the 
point  where  this  policy  can  no  longer  be  pursued;  old 
land  must  be  fertilized  and  brought  up  to  a  point 
where  large  yields  may  be  obtained  from  small  areas. 
Scarcity  of  farm  help  makes  this  idea  seem  all  the 
better,  for  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  prepare 
and  cultivate  one  acre  and  pick  therefrom  1,500  crates 
than  to  work  15  or  20  acres  to  get  the  same  result.  If 
the  large  yield  was  caused  mainly  by  increase  in  size 
of  the  berry  the  price  per  crate  would  be  anywhere 
from  25  cents  to  $1  per  crate  greater  than  for  ordin¬ 
ary  fruit.  I  have  an  acre  of  Klondike  due  to  bear 
first  crop  this  Spring  which  last  season  a  month  after 
setting  produced  a  few  berries  about  the  size  of  guinea 
eggs.  This  patch  was  preceded  by  tomatoes,  which  had 
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a  heavy  application  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Work 
has  not  been  spared  to  keep  them  in  fine  condition, 
and  during  January  part  of  the  patch  received  a  light 
mulch  of  strawy  horse  manure.  At  this  date  the  rows 
so  treated  are  looking  far  better  than  the  remainder 
of  the  patch.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  large  yields 
of  berries  per  acre  in  this  section  I  intend  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Any  suggestions  from  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  appreciated.  The  usual  price  of  berries 
during  shipping  season  is  around  $2.  Of  course  it 
often  goes  high,  last  season  $3  to  $3.50  ruled  for  over 
a  week  in  mid-season.  Sometimes  prices  go  so  low 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  pick,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
this  is  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the 
main  reasons  is  lack  of  quality.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
real  fancy  berries  go  begging. 

“SUNNY  TENNESSEE.”— The  State  does  not  lie 
quite  so  far  south  as  some  New  York  State  people 
seem  to  think.  I  have  met  a  number  of  otherwise 
well-informed  persons  in  that  State  who  were  very 
much  surprised  that  we  ever  had  any  ice,  frost  or  that 
the  ground  ever  became  frozen  in  Winter.  They 
never  openly  made  the  statement,  but  from  various 
questions  I  surmised  that,  in  their  opinion  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  North  Georgia  and  Alabama  were  perpet¬ 
ually  hot,  mosquito-infested  regions  where  fevers  raged 
continually,  where  the  ground  was  too  poor  to  sprout 
black-eyed  peas,  and  where  the  male  population  did 
nothing  but  drink  moonshine  whisky  and  shoot  at 
their  neighbors  for  pastime.  Doubtless  there  are  some 
places  in  the  United  States  which  would  pretty  nearly 
fit  papers  drawn  from  the  above  description  but  they 
are  farther  (I  fear  to  say  in  which  direction)  from 
us  than  some  residents  of  Northern  States  believe. 
The  climate  of  Tennessee  is  mild  both  Summer  and 
Winter.  Open-air  work  may  usually  be  continued  till 
December,  then  we  have  our  Winter,  which  consists 
of  considerable  wet  weather  with  light  freezes  and  an 
occasional  snow  which  hardly  ever  stays  long  enough 
to  track  a  rabbit  or  take  a  sleigh-ride.  This  Winter 
the  ground  was  white  but  once,  and  that  for  only  a 
few  hours.  The  soil  in  this  section  of  Tennessee  is 
not  as  fertile  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  but 
our  hills  and  mountains  make  the  climate  more  desir¬ 
able;  in  Winter  the  roads  are  never  muddy  even  right 
after  a  rain,  while  in  Summer  we  always  get  cool 
breezes.  There  are  only  three  cities  (Memphis,  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga)  in  the  State  where  intoxicants 
are  sold,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  State 
will  in  another  year  or  two  be  as  dry  as  Georgia  now 
is  or  Alabama  will  be  in  1900.  Mosquitoes  are  never 
troublesome  in  the  country;  in  the  cities  they  are  often 
as  bad  as  in  some  of  the  North  and  East.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  peaceable,  usually  industrious  and  law-abiding. 

THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH.— On  page  122,  S.  H.  R. 
relates  how  the  Illinois  gardener  migrated  to  Florida 
in  order  to  produce  hothouse  vegetables  ahead  of  the 
outdoor  crops  of  that  State.  Now  to  a  man  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  such 
commodities  that  idea  would  not  have  appealed  very 
strongly.  In  the  keen  competition  of  the  business 
world  to-day  there  does  not  remain  the  possibility  of 
producing  at  high  cost,  paying  almost  exorbitant  rates 
of  express,  selling  in  competition  with  various  sections 
of  production,  and  coming  out  with  a  profit.  In  order 
to  succeed  the  progressive  farmer  or  fruit  grower  must 
choose  between  two  extremes.  He  must  locate  near 
a  market  large  enough  to  consume  his  produce  at 
a  comparatively  high  price  by  reason  of  having  a  fancy 
fresh  article  just  a  little  better  and  as  much  earlier  as 
possible  than  any  of  his  competitors,  or  he  will,  in 
order  to  succeed,  have  to  locate  where  Summer  is  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  our  northern  markets  are  under 
refrigeration;  where  cost  of  production  is  at  or  near 
the  minimum,  and  where  he  can  ship  his  products  in 
car  lots  at  tolerably  reasonable  rates.  This  is  no  mere 
theory.  Take  the  early  vegetables  of  Florida,  or  the 
peach  and  berry  business  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  RYE  FIELD  IN  SHOCK.  Fig.  139. 
In  the  early  days  most  of  this  stuff  went  to  market 
by  express,  even  in  comparatively  large  lots.  A  larger 
production  caused  such  reduction  in  market  prices,  and 
an  increased  cost  of  production  by  reason  of  extra  de¬ 
mand  of  labor,  that  it  no  longer  remained  possible  to 
grow  such  things  and  ship  to  market  by  express  and 
make  a  profit.  Of  course  the  express  companies  still 
carry  vast  quantities  of  such  produce,  but  nothing 


like  the  percentage  compared  to  freight  traffic  as  form¬ 
erly  existed.  The  stuff  going  by  express  to-day  is  the 
property  of  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  load  a  car, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  his  neighbors,  gen¬ 
erally  a  man  who  is  trucking  as  a  side  venture  and 
does  not  depend  upon  such  business  to  support  him. 
Very  frequently  the  large  grower  ships  his  culls  or 
over-ripe  stuff  by  express  to  nearby  markets.  The 


IN  THE  CHICKEN  NURSERY.  Fig.  140. 


express  rate.s  on  tomatoes,  for  instance,  from  Florida 
to  Tennessee  cities  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago. 
Average  prices  l!*is  season  for  tomatoes  in  these  mar¬ 
kets  are  lower  than  formerly.  The  Florida  grower 
says  it  costs  more  to  produce  this  crop  now  than 
formerly  (and  who  can  doubt  the  statement?)  so  that 
the  chance  for  shipping  tomatoes  by  express  profitably 
from  Florida  does  not  seem  bright  enough  to  cause 
any  sudden  migration  in  that  direction  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  f.  b. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  RYE  CROP. 

A.  H.  Weld,  of  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown  at  Figs.  139  and  141.  They  are  used  as 
post  cards.  We  find  that  many  farmers  are  using  such 
cards  as  souvenirs  of  their  farms.  Mr.  Weld  follows 
the  rotation  which  we  have  so  often  advised  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  farmers,  using  the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizer 
on  potatoes  and  following  with  grain  seeded  to. grass. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  can  get  his  potato  crop  off 
in  time  to  seed  to  wheat,  but  Mr.  Weld  cannot  do 
that,  except  perhaps  with  the  earliest  varieties.  Rye 
can  be  seeded  later  than  wheat  and  make  a  good  crop. 
Mr.  Weld  used  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  on 
potatoes,  and  when  they  were  dug  harrowed  in  the 
rye.  We  see  what  followed — the  rye  standing  above 
the  woman’s  head.  The  straw  from  this  rye  sold  at 
$15  per  ton  at  the  barn,  while  the  grain  brought  $1 
per  bushel  _ 

MANURE  SPREADERS  IN  OREGON. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  page  107  on  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  them. 
I  believe  that  T.  E.  R.  is  mistaken  about  the  spreader 
being  a  machine  that  can  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
farm.  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  which  will 
work  in  snow,  but  that  is  of  small  consequence,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rapidity  with  which  one  can  be  used. 
The  manure  cannot  be  put  on  as  cheaply  by  hand  as 
with  the  machine;  then,  again,  that  spread  with  a 
spreader  is  more  even,  and  more  of  it  is  in  a  shape 
to  be  used  by  the  plants.  Where  manure  is  spread  by 
hand  it  is  liable  to  be  too  thick,  and  thus  burns  out 
a  portion  of  the  crop.  Tests  which  have  been  made 
by  this  and  other  stations  show  that  too  much  manure 
on  the  land  has  often  been  the  cause  of  failure  in 
crop  production,  as  the  crops  either  grew  too  rank  at 
first,  then  were  destroyed  by  the  hot  sun,  or  else  were 
burned  out  to  start  with.  Did  T.  E.  R.  ever  see  a 
heavy  yield  of  hay  grown  on  a  manure  pile?  I  do 
not  think  so,  and  the  method  of  spreading  by  hand 
is  too  much  toward  that  basis. 

The  method  of  dumping  manure  out  of  a  window, 
to  be  left  there  until  hauled,  is  wrong,  even  if  it  is 
the  easier  method.  A  person  does  not  have  to  haul 
the  manure  with  a  wagon  to  get  it  from  the  barn, 
which  should  be  done  by  all  means.  He  can  construct 
a  track  and  use  a  carrier,  which  is  cheaper  than  the 
wheelbarrow  in  the  long  run.  Manure  which  is  to  be 
kept  until  hauled  should  be  under  a  shed,  which  has 
a  floor  prepared  to  hold  the  liquid.  Cement  floors 
should  be  used  in  all  buildings,  and  the  liquid  manure 
saved ;  it  is  too  valuable  to  lose.  I  do  not  believe 
in  spreading  manure  on  snow  any  more  than  on  land 
with  water  at  the  surface,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
liberate  the  ammonia,  etc.  The  average  man  will 
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put  50  loads  of  manure  on  an  acre  where  eight  or  10 
would  do  as  much  good,  and  even  more,  because  the 
plants  cannot  stand  the  heat  from  the  larger  amount; 
here  is  where  the  spreader  comes  in.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  to  load  a  spreader  than  a  wagon,  and  if  our 
friend  T.  E.  R.  wishes  the  easier  way,  he  will  find 
the  spreader  easier,  as  it  does  not  require  work  to 
unload.  To  my  notion  the  spreader  is  a  money  in¬ 
vestment  for  any  farmer ;  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out 
the  sooner  he  will  be  out  of  the  old  rut.  j.  e.  f. 

Oregon  Exp.  Station. 


THOSE  “CHOICE  BALDWIN”  APPLES. 

On  page  253  R.  L.  Wolff  complains  of  the  same 
old  fraud  in  apple  packing.  In  the  same  connection 
you  present  a  picture  of  some  apples  branded  and 
sold  as  “Choice  Baldwins,”  which  will  call  up  sad 
memories  to  many  a  disappointed  consumer.  The 
apple  seems  to  be  the  only  fruit  which  still  goes  into 
the  market  without  some  semblance  of  conscientious 
packing.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  that 
it  was  Eve’s  chosen  medium  of  undoing  Adam.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  western  districts,  where  conscientious 
packing  is  the  rule,  there  seems  to  be  little  complaint 
of  “no  market.”  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  remedy 
for  this  fraudulent  packing  lies  with  the  dealer,  who 
should  refuse  to  handle  any  shipment  on  each  and 
every  package  of  which  fails  to  appear  a  stencil  brand 
displaying  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  goods  being  as  branded.  As  it  is  the 
consumer  complains  to  the  local  dealer,  who  puts  it 
off  on  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  does  not  know  where 
the  particular  box  or  barrel  came  from,  and  so  there 
seems  to  be  no  redress.  Once  have  it  understood  that 
every  package  in  the  original  can  be  readily  traced 
to  the  responsible  person  and  it  will  soon  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  Every  farmer 
should  have  such  a  stencil,  not  only  as  a  protection 
against  fraudulent  packers,  but  as  a  cheap  and  effective 
mode  of  advertising.  geo.  b.  best. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  opinion  is  that  those  apples  were 
repacked  after  leaving  the  grower’s  hands.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  thus  far  proved  impossible  to  trace  back 
to  the  man  who  put  them  in  the  barrel — much  as  we 
would  like  to  do  so.  It  is  a  shame  that  our  good 
friend  the  apple  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the  sin 
of  the  fruit  frauds.  The  better  class  of  apple  grow¬ 
ers  must  realize,  however,  how  this  fraudulent  busi¬ 
ness  will  injure  them.  It  will  shut  them  out  of  sec¬ 
tions  where  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  ought  to 
be  sold.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  wrong  is  to  pack 
and  ship  so  that  you  can  guarantee  your  goods. 
When  you  know  you  put  honest  fruit  in  the  package 
and  stamp  your  name  on  the  outside  you  can  go  out 
after  new  markets  and  guarantee  the  goods.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  do  it. 

Driven  to  California  Prunes. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  of 
R.  L.  Wolff  of  North  Carolina  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
253,  and  wish  to  say  that  he  exactly  describes  the 
kind  of  apples  I  have  on  several  occasions  bought 
from  Norfolk  commission  merchants  for  “choice  New 
York  Baldwins”  and  “Fancy  New  York  Spies.”  Each 
end  of  the  barrel  is  faced  with  fine  fruit,  but  in  the 
center — Oh,  what  a  mess !  I  have  four  healthy  grow¬ 
ing  children,  besides  my  wife  and  myself,  and  all 
would  be  good  active  members  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  if  we  could  be  sure  of  getting  good 
apples.  But  we  don’t  like  to  pay  around  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  such  apples  as  are  often  palmed  off  on  us. 
We  ship  several  hundred  barrels  of  early  potatoes 
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to  New  York  and  other  northern  cities  every  June, 
and  I  take  care  that  every  barrel  bearing  our  brand 
contains  nothing  but  prime  stock,  and  is  just  alike  at 
each  end  and  in  the  middle,  and  would  like  to  buy 
apples  packed  in  like  manner,  but  at  present  we  are 
eating  California  prunes.  Don’t  let  up  on  Dawley,  but 
try  to  find  time  to  apply  your  sharp  stick  to  the  apple 
rogues  as  well.  JOHN  b.  lewis. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 
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WHO  SAYS  “SOD  CULTURE  DOESN’T  PAY?’’ 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  different  opin¬ 
ions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  cultivation  vs.  mulch 
system  of  working  an  apple  orchard.  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  regarding  a  sod-covered  orchard.  It 
might  be  well  to  give  it  in  full  detail.  My  grand¬ 
father  bought  a  place  containing  50  acres  of  sandy 
limestone  soil,  situated  two  miles  from  Holley  Station, 
New  York.  There  are  at  present  400  apple  trees; 
303  of  them  have  been  set  about  35  years,  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  maybe  50  or  60  years  old.  Grandfather 
rented  this  farm  to  “A”  for  cash  rent  until  his  death 
in  1894.  Grandmother  then  rented  the  farm  to  “B” 
for  the  term  of  three  years  at  $66  a  year  for  the 
whole  place  (50  acres).  When  “B’s”  time  was  up  “B” 
rerented  for  two  years  at  $125,  “B”  paying  the  taxes. 
At  the  end  of  “B’s”  time  “C”  rented  until  1907,  giving 
$150  a  ’-ear  and  paying  taxes.  Grandmother  died  be¬ 
fore  "C's”  time  was  out.  The  place  was  left  to  mother 
for  her  life.  After  “C’s”  time  was  out  I  rented  it 
from  mother  for  cash  rent;  my  lease  commenced 
April  1,  1907.  This  orchard  was  in  terrible  shape.  A 
man  couldn’t  fall  from  the  top  of  trees  if  lie  tried, 
because  the  trees  hadn’t  been  trimmed.  I  hired  four 
or  five  men  to  help  me  trim  the  trees,  and  for  actual 
fact  we  had  to  cut  lower  limbs,  get  down  on  ground 
and  pull  them  out  before  we  could  get  into  the  trees 
to  trim.  We  trimmed  about  35  cords  of  wood  out 
of  the  brush.  Next  came  spraying.  I  purchased  a 
three  lurse-power  gasoline  engine  spraying  outfit.  I 
had  good  nozzles,  making  a  fine  spray.  The  first 
spraying  we  put  on  2,300  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  with  one  pound  arsenic  to  200  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture;  the  second  spraying  same  mixture  as 
before,  putting  on  1,300  gallons.  I  only  sprayed  twice. 
The  old  orchard  has  not  been  plowed  since  grand¬ 
father’s  death  in  1894;  I  do  not  know  how  long  be¬ 
fore.  “B”  plowed  the  young  orchard  the  first  year 
he  rented  it  (1895).  I  do  not  think  the  orchard  has 
had  any  manure  or  phosphate  of  any  kind  (except  a 
few  trees  that  I  put  a  few  loads  of  pea  vines  around 
last  year)  since  the  world  was  formed;  by  this  I  mean 
applied  by  man.  “B”  and  “C”  kept  a  few  sheep  in 
orchard  (while  they  rented  the  farm),  but  only  a  few, 
for  there  was  not  much  pasture,  the  grass  being  mostly 
June  grass.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  apples  the 
orchard  has  produced,  except  the  years  1906  and  1907. 
“B"  had  a  crop  nearly  every  year,  one  or  two  large 
crops.  “C”  had  two  or  three  large  crops;  in  1906 
they  barreled  over  900  barrels  besides  nearly  as  many 
drops.  Last  year,  1907,  I  sold  for  $3  a  picker’s  barrel. 

I  furnished  the  barrels,  picked  and  drew  the  apples.  I 
had  1,400  barrels,  15,660  pounds  drops  that  I  sold  for 
$1  per  100  pounds;  4,300  pounds  at  40  cents  per  100; 
5,320  pounds  at  25  cents  per  100,  making  a  total  of 
$4,387.10. 

T  intend  to  cover  this  orchard  with  manure  this 
Winter  and  cultivate  half  of  it  next  Summer.  The 
old  saying  is  let  well  enough  alone.  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied ;  if  it  pays  to  cultivate  I  want  to  cultivate.  I 
visited  the  Auchter  orchard  last  Fall  while  they  were 
demonstrating  the  difference  between  the  mulch  and 
cultivating.  I  think  if  the  grass  had  been  cut  before 
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it  had  reached  such  a  growth  there  would  have  been 
better  results.  The  grass  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  took  the  moisture  from  the  trees.  Prof.  Hedrick 
said :  1  he  grass  was  as  high  as  the  buggy  wheels.” 
How  could  you  expect  a  crop  of  apples  from  such  a 
growth?  For  instance,  take  a  flock  of  sheep;  three 
or  ^our  this  flock  are  weak  and  in  poor  condition, 
kan  the  weak  ones  do  their  best  while  the  others  are 
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knocking  them  around  and  taking  all  the  best  food? 
I  think  this  will  hold  true  with  the  Auchter  orchard; 
the  grass  that  was  high  as  the  buggy  wheels  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  best  food  (moisture)  from  the  trees,  while 
if  the  grass  had  been  kept  cut  and  not  over  six  or 
eight  inches  growth,  the  trees  could  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  drink. 

You  might  ask  how  I  managed  my  orchard.  I  cut 
about  half  of  the  orchard,  the  remainder  I  left  stand- 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  340. 

ing,  but  there  wasn’t  over  a  ton  of  hay  on  three 
acres.  Part  of  the  way  there  was  not  enough  to  say 
hay.  I  could  not  see  any  difference  in  quality  or 
quantity  on  the  plot  where  I  cut  the  hay  and  the  plot 
where  I  did  not  cut.  Prof.  Hedrick  told  me  that  if 
I  had  cultivated  the  orchard  I  would  get  more  apples. 
If  that  had  been  the  case  I  would  not  have  had  any 
trees  for  next  year;  as  it  was  this  year  I  had  to  prop 
a  good  share  of  the  trees.  It  might  be  well  to  say 
that  we  picked  all  the  young  trees  and  part  of  the  old 
ones  with  18  and  20-foot  ladders.  At  the  time  of 
grandmother’s  death  (1905)  the  executor  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  will  had  an  offer  for  this  place  of  $3,000. 
He  thought  best  to  sell.  Figuring  as  Prof.  Hedrick 
did  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  Auchter  orchard,  what 
interest  did  this  sod-cultured  orchard  return? 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  Herbert  allis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  Hedrick  said  that  Mr.  Auchter 
bought  his  orchard  at  the  price  of  common  farm  land. 
After  several  years  of  tillage  it  is  paying  10  per  cent 
on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  per  acre. 


DISEASE-RESISTING  PLUMS. 

From  my  experience  I  should  conclude  that  there 
is  more  variation  in  the  disease  and  insect  resisting 
power  of  the  plum  than  in  any  other  species  of  fruit. 
Some  of  the  Japan  varieties  and  their  hybrids  rot  so 
readily  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  them  here. 
Spraying  is  not  a  complete  preventive,  being  effective 
only  to  a  degree  according  as  conditions  may  happen 
to  be.  The  Burbank  and  Wickson  have  been  the  most 
disposed  to  rot,  every  plum  falling  a  victim  to  the 
fatal  fungus.  Only  in  the  record-breaking  drought 
of  about  nine  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  rain  all 
Summer,  did  those  varieties  permit  us  to  see  what 
their  ripened  fruit  looked  like,  and  even  then  it  was 
found  only  on  trees  standing  uncultivated  in  a  sod.  I 
have  therefore  cut  down  all  my  trees  of  those  varie¬ 
ties.  The  other  Japans,  such  as  Abundance  and  Red 
June,  are  not  so  susceptible.  When  we  look  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  varieties  that  exhibit  the  greatest  resisting 
powers  to  the  rot,  we  find  them  in  the  large  family 
of  native  plums  of  which  the  best  known  in  this 
latitude  are  the  Wild  Goose  and  its  numerous  seed¬ 
lings.  How  valuable  a  quality  this  hardiness  is  can 
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only  be  realized  by  a  grower  who  has  had  to  fight  the 
rot  and  curculio.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japans  seem 
to  transmit  their  weakness  when  crossed  with  the 
native  sorts.  I  have  the  Gonzales  and  the  Waugh, 
neither  one  of  which  is  of  much  merit  here  under 
average  conditions.  They  are  susceptible  to  both  rot 
and  curculio,  the  Waugh  especially  so.  The  fungus 
and  the  insect  vie  with  each  other  to  see  which  can 
secure  the  greater  crop,  and  the  victory  does  not 
always  lie  with  either  one. 

Fig.  142  shows  a  tree  of  the  Waugh,  a  hybrid  of 
the  Japan  Chabot  and  the  native  Wayland,  growing 
side  by  side  and  interlocking  branches  with  the  Milton, 
a  Wild  Goose  seedling.  They  are  about  seven  years 
old.  From  the  time  they  were  four  years  old  they 
have  never  failed  to  set  a  full  crop.  Each  year  they 
are  loaded  with  plums,  but  not  a  single  one  of  the 
Waugh  has  ever  arrived  at  maturity.  The  rot  and 
curculio  allow  none  to  escape.  The  Milton,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  failed  to  yield  a  good  crop  of 
marketable  plums.  Against  the  curculio  they  seem 
almost  proof,  but  would  succumb  to  the  rot  if  it  were 
not  for  spraying.  Two  or  three  sprayings  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  however,  have  always  proved  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rescue  not  only  this  tree,  but  all  the  others 
on  the  place  from  the  rot,  but  the  same  spray  applied 
'on  the  same  day  has  proved  of  no  effect  in  the  case 
of  the  Waugh  and  others.  Some  Damson  trees  a 
few  yards  away  from  these  two  are  regularly  destroyed 
by  the  curculio,  often  falling  off  only  after  they  are 
full  grown  and  colored.  These  inherent  qualities 
should  be  closely  studied  by  those  who  seek  to  improve 
our  plums  by  seedlings  and  hybrids.  The  value  of  a 
natural  resistance  to  insects  and  disease  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  some 
varieties  will  ever  sustain  the  hope  that  it  will  even¬ 
tually  be  extended  and  bred  into  new  and  superior 
varieties.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Missouri.  _ 

PACKING  APPLES  IN  YATES  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  buyers  are 
doing  their  own  packing,  and  I  for  one  consider  it  a  most 
unfair  and  unjust  way,  when  it  conies  to  the  consumer. 
The  very  largest  and  linest  apples  are  selected,  and  the 
barrel  is  double  faced,  that  is,  two  layers  instead  of  one 
are  placed  at  one  end  and  a  few  more  of  that  quality 
put  in  upon  them,  requiring  one-half  bushel  or  three 
pecks.  When  it's  opened  at  the  retailers,  the  first  pur¬ 
chaser,  if  he  takes  a  bushel,  gets  the  cream  of  that 
barrel ;  the  other  consumers  pay  just  as  much  for  the 
remainder  of  that  barrel  of  fruit,  and  get  less  in  quality. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  packed  and  sold  my  fruit  to  a 
local  dealer,  and  instead  of  taking  the  largest,  I  selected 
an  average  of  size  but  with  perfect  exterior  for  facing ; 
the  remainder  of  that  barrel  I  would  guarantee  to  equal 
the  face.  At  delivering  few  were  ever  opened  except  to 
look  at  some  varieties,  but  never  failed  to  receive  a  com¬ 
pliment  from  that  dealer  when  those  apples  were  taken 
out  of  store  and  sold.  Of  what  benefit  was  it  to  me? 

I  was  laughed  at  for  my  pains,  others  brought  far  less 
■  n  quality  and  received  as  much.  The  method  of  buying 
was  very  unfair ;  the  honest  packed  fruit  helped  make 
up  for  the  loss  sustained  in  dishonest  fruit,  an  average 
price  paid  for  all,  and  thus  dishonesty  was  practically 
rewarded.  Now  I  let  the  buyers  do  the  packing,  and  I 
have  seen  fruit  put  in  the  barrel  and  marked  choice  when 
I  would  not  want  my  name  on  the  end  of  the  barrel. 
But  what  is  going  to  be  done  In  the  near  future,  with 
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so  much  of  the  poorer  grades  of  fruit?  How  can  a  buyer 
come  into  the  fruit  section  and  pay  a  good  price  for  first 
quality  and  then  the  fruit  growers  barrel  and  ship  enough 
of  the  inferior  to  keep  the  markets  down?  Wo  will  soon 
be  without  buyers  at  our  orchards.  I  believe  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  estimating  the  crop  on  the  trees. 
Last  year  the  buyers  were  certain  there  was  an  immense 
crop  and  the  growers  gave  too  low  an  estimate,  and  both 
were  discredited.  The  above  was  written  after  reading 
the  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  March  21.  The  apple  situ¬ 
ation  Is  in  rather  a  critical  condition.  a  r. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SWEET  CLOVER  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Last  year  in  an  article  headed  “Sweet 
Clover/'  I.  A.  Thayer  suggests  that  land 
might  be  inoculated  for  Alfalfa  by  the 
previous  production  of  a  crop  of  Sweet 
clover,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Sweet 
clover  bacteria  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  Alfalfa  bacteria.  I  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  land  which 
needs  to  be  inoculated  for  Alfalfa  also 
needs  to  be  inoculated  for  Sweet  clover. 
On  the  ordinary  prairie  soil  in  Illinois 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  yield 
of  Sweet  clover  by  proper  inoculation, 
and  the  inoculated  crop  is  also  very  much 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  that  grown  with¬ 
out  inoculation.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  natural  means  by  which 
Sweet  clover  becomes  disseminated  will 
commonly  provide  for  the  dissemination 
of  infected  soil  as  well  as  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  seed.  Thus,  if  Sweet 
clover  is  growing  along  the  roadside  and 
some  seeds  are  picked  up  by  a  wagon 
wheel  and  dropped  off  a  mile  or  two 
farther  on,  the  infected  soil  is  likely  to 
be  carried  with  the  seed.  If  the  seed 
is  carried  by  running  water  from  one 
place  to  another,  of  course,  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  likely  to  be  carried  with  it. 

CYRIL  G.  HOPKINS. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Late-Blooming  Chrysanthemums. 

.V.  K.\  M.,  Little  Meadows,  Pa. — Are 

there  any  Chrysanthemums  that  will  blos¬ 
som  at  Christmas? 

Ans. — There  are  late  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  but 
most  florists  look  upon  them  very  coldly, 
as  buyers  are  tired  of  them  by  that 
time,  and  they  depress  the  prices  of 
other  flowers.  The  following  are  among 
the  best  of  the  very  late  sorts :  White, 
W.  H.  Chadwick  and  Merry  Christmas; 
pink,  Maud  Dean  and  Jennie  Nonin; 
yellow,  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Nagoya. 

How  To  Kill  Ants. 

II.  IF.  M.,  New  Orleans,  La. — Can  you 
give  me  some  remedy  for  destroying  ants 
in  my  garden?  They  are  getting  to  he 
quite  a  pest  here.  Last  year  they  almost 
ruined  some  sweet  corn  for  me,  other  things 
in  proportion. 

Ans. — This  question  comes  up  every 
year.  Find  the  ant  hill  and  punch  a 
hole  with  a  crowbar  down  into  it. 
Make  this  hole  a  foot  or  18  inches  deep 
and  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  Cover  with  a  blanket.  The 
fumes  of  the  bisulphide  are  deadly  to 
all  breathing  things.  They  will  work 
all  through  the  hill  and  destroy  the 
ants.  Be  careful  not  to  breathe  them. 
For  ants  in  the  house  soak  a  sponge 
with  water  and  leave  it  where  the  ants 
run.  When  it  is  full  of  them  throw  it 
into  boiling  water. 

Peach  Trees  and  Scale. 

P.  D.  M.,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Ya. — I  have 
a  piece  of  land  I  want  to  plant  to  peaches. 
It  has  several  old  peach  trees  on  it;  they 
look  thrifty  and  I  cannot  find  any  scale 
on  them,  but  there  is  plenty  of  scale  in 
the  neighborhood.  Would  you  advise 
planting  young  trees  on  this  ground  or  not? 
I  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  old  trees 
until  the  young  ones  come  into  bearing.  I 
expect  to  spray  the  old  trees.  I  have  other 
ground  six  or  eight  rods  from  the  above. 
Would  the  danger  from  scale  be  any  less 
that  far  away? 

Ans. — Judging  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we  advise  going  ahead  with  plant¬ 
ing  the  young  trees.  We  are  confident 
that  the  scale  can  be  held  in  check. 
Part  of  our  own  orchard  is  near  a 
neighbor’s  field  where  the  scale  was 
very  bad.  Many  of  our  trees  were 
stunted  and  nearly  ruined  by  scale.  By 
pruning  and  thorough  spraying  we  have 
saved  these  trees  so  that  they  are  now 
growing  well.  The  other  land  eight 
rods  away  would  not  be  much  if  any 
safer.  Soak  these  old  trees  well  and 
plant  the  young  ones. 


THAT  LONG  ISLAND  “  POTATO  TRUST.” 

It  is  recognized  that  Long  island  pota¬ 
toes  are  always  a  better  price  in  the  city, 
say  five  cents  or  more  per  bushel.  Besides 
our  fef<1*ng  that  we  do  not  get  full  value 
for  our  crops  there  is  quite  frequently 
a  discrepancy  in  price  between  the  other 
side  and  this  side  of  the  Island.  We  want 
that  changed.  There  are  entirely  too  many 
carloads  of  potatoes  sold  in  New  York  for 
Long  Islands  that  never  saw  Long  Island ; 
this  tends  to  keep  our  price  down ;  other 
potatoes  are  sold  as  Long  Islands  because 
there  are  never  enough  of  the  genuine  stock 
to  fill  the  demand.  Again,  as  things  are 
now  we  cannot  ship  with  any  regularity, 
and  as  stock  is  required :  some  weeks  we 
cannot  get  cars,  at  other  times  we  do  not 
want  any,  and  to  have  a  systematic  for¬ 
warding  of  any  stated  number  of  cars  by 
present  methods  is  impossible.  There  are 
too  many  instances  of  carloads  going  in 
with  the  returns  coming  back  most  decid¬ 
edly  short,  for  all  manner  of  reasons.  Short 
weight — we  know  that  at  th'e  city  end  is 
guesswork — for  the  potatoes  are  weighed 
before  loading,  and  the  railway  weighs  the 
car  before  taking  out,  and  I  have  never 
heal'd  of  any  difference  in  buyer's  and  rail¬ 
road’s  totals.  Other  reasons  given  are 
stock  small,  badly  rotted,  slump  in  the 
market,  in  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  rea¬ 
sons.  We  people  down  here  should  do  with¬ 
out  money.  If  I  really  wanted  to  get  rich, 
no  matter  how,  I  would  either  go  in  for 
politics  or  go  into  the  commission  business 
in  New  York.  Nothing  desperate  was  done 
at  our  meeting  except  to  appoint  delegates 
to  go  out  among  the  farmers  and  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  selling  stock. 

J.  B. 


Concrete  Drain  Pipe. 

Can  anyone  make  drain  pipes  of  con¬ 
crete  and  sand  and  do  as  good  work  as 
professional  manufacture?  o.  s.  l. 

Massachusetts 

Yes.  Send  to  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  (Tucson),  and  ask  for  a  bulletin. 
This  tells  about  making  the  pipes  and  using 
them.  With  careful  work  such  pipes  will 
prove  very  satisfactory. 

How  Many  Potato  Plants? 

If  white  potatoes  are  planted  as  follows, 
rows  three  feet  apart,  hills  12  inches  apart, 
how  many  plants  should  there  come  up, 
and  if  more  come  up  than  natural  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  thin  them  out?  H.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

If  every  piece  started  there  would  be 
14,520  plants.  Many  things  may  interfere; 
the  strength  of  the  sprouts,  the  way  the 
seed  is  cut  the  condition  of  the  soli  and 
the  season.  With  good  seed  on  soil  not  too 
wet  we  can  usually  get  90  per  cent  of 
plants.  We  have  seen  less  than  50.  We 
would  not  thin  them  out  but  give  good 
culture  and  keep  the  soil  open. 

Raising  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Window;  Spray¬ 
ing  and  Honey. 

Could  I  raise  my  garden  vegetable  seeds 
indoors?  I  have  a  nice  sunny  kitchen 
window,  and  my  idea  was  to  raise  them 
there,  until  a  neighbor  told  me  I  couldn’t. 
Would  they  not  get  enough  heat;  or  why? 
Also  tell  me  if  by  spraying  fruit  trees  it 
would  prevent  the  flowers  from  having  as 
good  a  honey?  I  should  think  by  using  a 
spray  that  contains  poison  it  would  have 
some  bad  effect  on  the  honey.  M.  b. 
New  Hampshire. 

No,  you  will  not  raise  good  seeds  in  your 
kitchen  window.  It  might  be  done  in  a 
greenhouse  where  you  could  have  tempera¬ 
ture  and  other  conditions  under  control, 
but  you  could  not  regulate  the  plants  prop¬ 
erly  in  a  window  box.  The  best  advice  is 
never  to  spray  while  the  trees  are  in 
bloom.  That  is  not  the  best  time  for  kill¬ 
ing  insects.  In  the  apple  the  Codling  worm 
hatches  from  the  bud  end  of  the  little  fruit 
and  works  in.  The  olflect  in  spraying  with 
poison  is  to  put  the  liquid  into  the  calyx 
cavity  of  the  young  apple.  This  is  best 
done  after  the  bloom  falls. 

In  feeding  value— measured  by  the  results 
as  shown  in  the  milk  pail— Dewey’s  Distillers’ 
Dried  Grains  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  its 
competitors.  There  is  no  guess  work  about 
this.  We  demonstrate  to  you  in  your  own 
barn,  on  your  own  cows,  that  this  claim  is 
true.  Could  any  offer  be  fairer?  Write  for 
it  today.  The  Dewey  Brothers  Company, 
Box  1556,  Blanehester,  Ohio. 

USE 

Averill  Paint 

AND  SAVE  50% 

TT  lasjs  more  than  twice  as  long  as  most 
1  paints.  This  means  a  positive  saving  of 
one-half  on  your  bill. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the  test  of 
41  years  of  extensive  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for 
use.easily  applied, and  dries  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lasting  gloss.  IT  18  AMPLY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  and 
prices  direct. 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


HERE  IT  IS 


THE  VERY  LATEST. 


“FRIEND”  ANGLE 

SPRAY  NOZZLE. 

Sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and 
down  into  the  CALYX.  Price,  to 
introduce,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  to  Agents. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO., 

GASPORT,  N.  Y 

Manufacturers  of  the  world’s  best  Hand 
and  Power  Spraying  Outfits. 


YOUR  CHANCE. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have  still 
on  hand  a  fine  lot  of  the  Best  Varieties 
of  Fruit  Trees  that  they  are  closing 
out  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES.  This 
stock  is  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in 
good  condition  and  no  better  stock 
was  ever  sold.  Write  them  for  Prices, 
stating  just  what  you  need. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 
Agents  wanted.  1.  K.  I  ILEX  FRITZ  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


pEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
*  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants- 
fruit  trees, etc.  Sam’l  C.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Newest.  Best.  '  Circular 

free.  B.  F.  WHITE,  Terryville.  Conn. 


PARR  ARE  plants.  E.  J.  W.  and  Charleston 
uHDDHUC  Wakefield.  $2  per  1000.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  ,J. 


Ctrawberry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
^  new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25 per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money¬ 
making  varieties,  only  $1  50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


qpHE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
JL  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 


KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  only  $2  to  $2.50 
per  1,000  — strong  plants,  or  50c.  per  100  by 
mail.  26th  Annual  Berry  Plant  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Juicy,  delicious  flavor.  “W.  H.  Taft”^ 
strawberry  a  money-maker.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific.  Dandy  shipper, 

-  quick  seller.  25 plants,  50c  postpaid ; 

,  fio  plants,  $1.00.  Catalog  of  seeds, 
nursery  stock,  free.  Binghamton  Seed 
'■  119  Court  8t.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


R.  W.  Johnson,  Northboro,  Mass.,  introduces 
“PAUL  JONES,”  the  handsomest,  largest, 
firmest  and  best  all-round  Market  Strawberry. 
FIRST  PRIZE  in  field  of  thirty  new  varieties, 
Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soc.  Circular  Free. 

RICHARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


(PLOUI)’S  "White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  Corn, 

^  carefully  selected,  $2  per  bu.  Long’s  White 
Tartar  Oats,  900  pr  bu.  J.H.  Ziegler,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATjIj 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HI(1H  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annual  price 
list  free.  A  .R. Weston  &  C0..R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


SAMPLES  OF 
Good  SEED  CORN 


FREE 


AND  $6.00 
WORTH  OF 
FINE  RADISHES 

Interested  in  seed  corn  ? 

If  so  I’ll  mail  you  free 
samples  of  my  reliable 
guaranteed  seed  corn— and 
I'll  throw  in  enough  of  a 
new  kind  of  Radish  Seed  to  raise  $6.00  worth 
of  early  radishes. 

I'll  make  this  offer  because  I  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  yen,  and  let  you  see  some 
really  good  seed  corn — real  seed,  not  pig  feed. 


EAR  OR  SHELLED 

I  sell  seed  corn,  ear  or  shelled,  or  any 
other  old  way.  It’s  all  tried,  tested  and 
proven.  It  goes  to  you  on  approval.  If  you 
don’t  like  it  we  trade  back.  That’s  fair. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

in  the  samples  and  the  radish  seed.  If  any 
more  you  want,  just  say  so. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 

1  .  . . ■— — 


Red  Dragon  Dandelion 
Killer — Sample  Free 

A  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  dan- 
'  delion,  plantain,  and  other  weed  pests 
in  lawns.  Does  not  injure  or  affect  the  grass  in  any 
way.  Dust  it  on  lightly  when  dew  is  on  and  the 
weeds  will  curl  up  and  die.  No  kill,  no  pan.  We 
are  willing  to  “show”  you.  Larne  package  for 
ordinarg  lawn  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


MR.  FARMER 

Onr  catalogue  of  hardy  New  York  Glenwood 
grown  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  roses 
is  more  than  a  catalogue.  It  is  a  regular  Nursery 
stock  encyclopedia  and  is  packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  valuable  information  relative  to  plant¬ 
ing,  what  to  plant,  how  to  spray,  giving  complete 
formulas,  a  list  of  all  the  newest  money  making 
fruits  and  giving  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
trees  or  plants  required  to  plant  one  acre  of 
ground,  etc.  The  spraying  calendar  alone  will 
be  worth  many  dollars  to  you.  This  handsome 
book  is  free.  Send  for  it.  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  refer  to  it  many  times. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  Rochester, N.Y. 

GLENWOOD  NURSERIES, 

Established  1866. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES  in  large  quan 
titles.  All  young,  thrifty  and  healthy.  Also  i 
large  stock  of  Eorest,  Ornamental  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Berries 
and  Asparagus.  A  full  assortment  of  every¬ 
thing  in  our  line.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  IlOYT’S  SONS  CO. 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


mm  mm  pa  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

W  ■■  ■■  Let  ’ne  toll  you  about  the  150  acres 
B  m  fc*  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

II.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  ll,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


KGRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frulta,  Trees.  Ac.  BestRoot- 
ed  Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewi*  Koc-sch,Box  K ,  Pi  edouia,N.v 


CCKTil  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes-^B»n„f,g’^ 

VEbULU  McADAMS  SEED  CO.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


DflTATOCQ  Grown  especially  for  Seed,  F.arly 
r  U  I  H  I  UtO  and  Late.  Prices  right.  List  Free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


Parly  Potatoes—  Bovee  and  Irish  Cobbler,  $1.25 
bu.;  Late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  $1.00;  yield  325  bn. 
per  acre.  Clay  Loam.  J.  A.  Burns,  Bedford,  O. 


PHR  Q  A  C— Crimson  <  lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
lUn  OnLL  bushel:  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas.  Cow  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  best  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  listed. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R„  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plants.  The  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.t  Uonyng-hnm,  Pa. 


FOR 


O  A  E  C —  A  choice 

wnLC,  WALTER 


lot  of  SIR 

RALEIGH 

Seed  Potatoes,  free  from  blight;  the  best  of  the  late 
varieties  and  a  heavy  yielder,  at  $1  per  lm.  f.  o.  b. 
Quakertown,  Pa.  M.  L.  ROKENBERGER. 


^FFFl  CORN-Tu>Provecl  Learning  &  Reid  s 
‘3CCW  yellow  Dent  (Tested  Seed). 

HINDER  TWINE,  8Lc.  pound.  Samples  and 
catalog  free.  Theo.  Bukt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


ROGERS  TREES  “F 

IT  THF  1  ARFI  S  ”  Why  not  plant  safe  trees  once  more? 

II  1  II  L  LHLILLUi  ROGERS-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  New  York. 
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Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants 
from  a  strain  of  prolific  fruit  Dearersu 
a  A  a  Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 

III9  S3®.  !“j.  SSffi  nsTboUr 

MOORESTOWN,  N.  d. 

Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branehes  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 
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A  STUDY  OF  DRAIN  TILE. 

On  page  124  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  asked  : 

“I  am  about  to  order  a  car  of  drain  tile 
and  would  like  the  experience  of  some  of 
your  readers.  One  firm  sends  me  a  sample 
of  an  unglazed  soft  tile,  claiming  that  water 
will  soak  through  it,  thereby  increasing  its 
efficiency  over  the  hard-burned  tile  through 
which  water  cannot  soak.  Another  firm 
sends  me  a  sample  of  hard-burned  salt- 
glazed  tile,  claiming  that  the  unglazed  tile 
will  soon  go  to  pieces,  while  the  glazed 
will  last  indefinitely.  Both  these  tile  are 
about  13  inches  long,  and  would  have  the 
same  capacity  at  the  joints.  Still  another 
firm  sends  sample  of  tile  18  inches  long 
with  square  holes,  which  the  round  tile  men 
say  will  not  flush  out  as  readily  and  will 
become  clogged.  Tile  once  laid  ought  to  be 
permanent,  and  practical  experience  might 
be  of  value  to  other  readers  who  are  con¬ 
templating  tile  draining.” 

In  reply  to  this  a  large  number  of  an¬ 
swers  were  received.  They  were  forwarded 
to  the  questioner,  who  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  synopsis  of  them  : 

In  looking  over  the  28  answers  to  my 
question  on  tile,  I  find  them  mostly 
from  men  of  extensive  experience  from 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  show¬ 
ing  how  widely  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ap¬ 
preciated  to  obtain  information  from  so 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  experience  of 
these  men  with  tile  made  of  different 
kinds  of  clay  under  different  conditions 
should  vary  somewhat,  but  I  find  only 
about  14  per  cent  make  any  claim  that 
water  will  percolate  through  a  tile  and, 
if  they  are  right,  the  tile  they  have  used 
must  surely  be  softer  than  the  tile  of 
which  I  have  a  sample.  About  28  per 
cent  laugh  at  the  idea  of  water  ever  en¬ 
tering  through  tile  only  at  the  points, 
and  offer  as  proofs  experiments  of  plug¬ 
ging  one  end  of  tile  and  filling  with 
water.  About  14  per  cent  say  the  cost 
would  be  the  only  difference,  while  the 
general  opinion  of  about  64  per  cent  is 
that  a  tile  burned  hard  to  a  cherry  red 
is  preferable,  while  some  say  take  the 
glazed  tile  by  all  means.  All  admit  that 
a  tile  which  is  porous  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  water  should  never  be  put  within 
reach  of  frost,  as  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  will  disintegrate  and  ruin  the  tile, 
which  stands  to  reason,  and  some  give 
incidents  where  drains  of  soft  tile  were 
ruined  by  frost.  Almost  all  prefer  the 
round-holed  tile,  as  it  will  flush  out  more 
readily,  and  as  the  quantity  of  water 
diminishes  it  concentrates  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  line  of  flow  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tile,  thus  keeping  tile  clean.  Almost  all 
prefer  a  round  outside,  claiming  that 
tile  may  be  turned  over  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  joint.  Also  round  tile  have  more  re- 
sistence  against  crushing.  Many  claim 
the  breakage  in  shipping  and  handling 
will  be  far  less  in  hard-burned  tile,  and 
glazed  still  less.  Summing  up  the  points 
I  would  choose  at  the  same  price  a 
glazed  tile  to  a  simply  hard-burned,  and 
would  choose  the  hard-burned  to  the 
soft  in  almost  all  cases,  though  I  think 
possibly  a  good  quality  of  soft-burned 
tile  placed  below  frost  line  would  last 
indefinitely.  As  a  test  for  tile  one  that 
rings  when  struck  shows  a  good  quality, 
and  that  it  is  not  cracked.  Always  de¬ 
mand  a  straight  tile  with  smooth-cut 
ends.  Most  prefer  a  tile  of  12  or  13 
inches  long  to  one  of  any  greater 
length,  as  it  gives,  more  joints  for  water 
to  enter.  Three-inch  tile  is  considered 
by  most  as  .  the  smallest  advisable,  and 
when  entering  into  mains  one  should 
figure  on  having  main  large  enough  to 
carry  the  water  at  full  capacity  from  all 
the  laterals.  Many  suggestions  are 
offered,  some  of  which  are  very  contra¬ 
dictory,  which  in  some  cases  may  arise 
from  varying  conditions  of  soil  and 
grade.  Some  good  points  which  are 
offered  are  as  follows,  which  also  may 
mfter  in  value  to  the  reader  as  his  con¬ 
ditions  may  differ: 

1.  Always  put  below  frost,  but  if 
necessary  to  place  within  reach  of  frost 
JVje  a  hard-burned  or  preferably  a  glazed 

i  i  jUre  .t0  have  bottom  of  ditch 
level  and  solid,  leaving  no  soft  place 
tor  tile  to  settle,  or  stone  to  rock  it 
out  of  place.  A  rise  of  onlv  three  inches 
when  using  three-inch  tile  shuts  off 
cleaning  quality  of  drain. 

T  All  outlets  to  mains  should  be  such 
lut  i  bey  may  be  kept  clean  and  made 
•  glazed  sewer  pipe  or  iron  pipe  laid 


upon  stone  or  cement,  and  arranged  so 
that  no  vermin  can  enter.  One  writer 
states  that  in- Illinois  a  special  tile  with 
trap  is  manufactured  for  that  purpose. 
However,  I  should  fear  that  in  a  dry 
season  such  trap  would  become  useless. 
Another  suggests  covering  end  with 
screen  or  inserting  in  end  a  spiral  made 
of  No.  10  wire,  a  suggestion  which 
brings  to  mind  some  old  bed  springs. 

4.  If  outlet  enters  creek  it  should  be 
above  water  line  when  creek  is  not  flow¬ 
ing. 

5.  Where  laterals  enter  mains  there 
should  be  a  light  drop  from  lateral  to 
main. 

6.  Three  to  four  feet  deep  is  the  idea 
most  generally  suggested,  and  area 
drained  variously  estimated  from  15  feet 
to  1  y2  rod  each  side  of  tile. 

7.  At  variance  some  suggest  covering 
tile  with  clay,  tamping  down  that  water 
cannot  enter  at  top  of  joints,  thus 
carrying  in  sediment,  while  another  says 
cover  with  top  earth,  as  clay  is  apt  to 
cement  the  joints  and  prevent  water 
from  entering  for  some  time. 

8.  Always  have  top  of  joint  fit  closely. 

9.  One  suggests  cause  of  damage  from 
cold  to  air  currents  entering  mouth  of 
drains  and  working  out  through  the  soil 
through  the  joints,  which  I  should  think 
of  importance  in  benefiting  the  land,  but 
which  of  course  would  frost  soft  tile. 

10.  The  practice  of  one  man,  which  1 
should  consider  of  worth  where  sub¬ 
soil  is  clay,  is  to  lay  small  stone  along 
each  side  of  tile,  carefully  placing  to  a 
little  above  level  of  tile,  then  laying 
larger  stone  across  and  filling  with  smalj 
stone  to  just  below  plow  line — a  good 
method  for  ridding  land  of  stone  but 
not  approved  by  others  where  subsoil  is 
of  loose  character,  as  water  might  run 
alongside  of  tile  and  dislocate  them  in 
time.  Possibly  a  method  of  fitting  in 
with  stone  on  top  of  tile  where  they  had 
been  properly  covered  might  be  prac¬ 
tical. 

11.  One  suggests  a  method  of  grading 
which  I  think  of  worth.  He  drives 
stakes  along  one  side  of  ditch  16  feet 
apart,  and  in  line,  and  then  drives  or 
cuts  tops  so  they  are  in  line  of  grade, 
preferably  at  a  length  of  four  feet"  from 
bottom  of  ditch,  and  then  stretches  a 
line  tight  en  top  of  these  stakes.  Then 
man  making  grade  carries  a  gauge  made 
like  an  inverted  L,  with  vertical  four 
feet  long  and  the  horizontal  long 
enough  to  reach  over  the  line  when 
standard  is  held  vertical.  He  does  not 
state  how  he  obtains  the  grade  of  stakes. 

I  have  used  in  leveling  to  find  my  in¬ 
tended  grade  a  target  made  out  of  a 
light  board  three  inches  wide  and  14 
feet  long,  spaced  in  foot  lengths  which 
are  painted  alternately  white  and  black, 
and  a  small  cross  piece  with  cloth  at¬ 
tached  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered, 
and  an  American  level  and  grade  finder, 
which  has  a  sight  through  the  bottom 
of  level,  which  level  I  placed  on  a 
tripod  and  leveling  at  target  obtained 
grade  by  subtracting  height  of  bottom 
of.  level  from  ground,  from  leveling 
point  on  target,  then  measuring  distance 
calculate  fall  to  rod.  I  had  planned  to 
make  a  leveling  board  as  follows:  Two 
straight-edged  boards  1x4  inches  and  16 
feet  long  hinged  at  one  end  and  made 
to  fasten  with  clamp  or  set  screw  at 
other  end  at  any  distance  apart,  and  on 
top  board  to  fasten  a  level  thus:  F — 


level,  G — hinge,  D-E — upright  board 
bolted  to  B,  C — clamp  or  set  screw 
for  holding  A  and  B  at  any  required 
distance  apart.  When  for  instance  A 
and  B  are  one  inch  apart,  it  will  indicate 
one  inch  grade  to  16  feet.  I  intended  to 
use  this  in  bottom  of  ditch,  beginning 
at  lower  end  and  working  up,  but  think 
that  if  stakes  and  line  are  practical  it 
might  be  used  in  same  way  to  grade  top 
of  stakes  before  stretching  line;  laying 
it  on  top  of  one  stake  to  next  and  so 
on  up.  I  expect  to  plow  as  deeply  as 
possible  with  common  plow,  and  then 
use  a  plow  which  1  purchased  at  State 
Fair  and  which  will  plow,  as  claimed, 
four  feet  deep,  followed  of  course  by 
men  with  shovels  to  clean  out.  After 


this  operation  stakes  and  line  method 
might  possibly  be  useful.  I  think  now  I 
shall  order  a  car  of  round-holed, 
hexagon-sided,  hard-burned,  glazed,  red 
tile  12  inches  long  and  which  weigh  four 
pounds  apiece  for  three  inch,  and 
which  cost  laid  down  at  my  station  from 
Ohio  in  car  lots  $14.30.  a.  h.  Phillips. 


RAPES 


Every  grower  knows  how  the 
well-nourished  vine  responds  to 
cultivation  and  care. 

POTASH 

is  the  plant-food  that  makes  fine,  per¬ 
fect  grapes  of  good  shipping  quality. 

Your  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  io  per 
cent,  of  Potash. 


Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  request.  Write  to-day  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Atlanta,  Oa.— 1224  Candler  Building 


Chicago— Monadnock  Building 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
r^rr^eii  .  W(i  things  you’re  sure 
Ret  in  Iron  Age  Imple  ' 
rnents.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.6  0om- 
bined 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


Columbus  Stylo,. 


|  PRICE 

45022 


Columbus  Style  Buggy  Book  FREE 

Wo  manufacture  Busies,  Runabouts,  Driving  Wagons, 
Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Stanhopos,  and  a  largo 
variety  of  light  Pleasure  Vehicles,  and  sell  them 

DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

It  costs  no  moro  to  got  the  latost  stylo  and  "Columbus" 
has  always  led  in  stylo.  Wo  will  furnish  you  your  vehicle, 
painted  and  trimmed  just  the 
way  you  want  it;  proporly 
proportioned  and.  mechanic¬ 
ally  correct.  Write  for  our 
FREE  CATALOGUE 
at  once.  Our  low  pricos 


[  Columbus 
Quality, 
|  PRICE 

4525® 


Wood’s  Virginia  3£S 

O  Ities.  Our  En- 

Ensilage  Corn.  SfulH 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 
giving  interesting  iniormation  about  Farm 
Seeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 


TESTED  FARM 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers. Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
FTower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


wp: 

for  Columbus  Quali¬ 
ty,  Style  and  Work¬ 
manship  will  surprise 
you  and  will  save  you 
40  to  60%.  Tho  Catalog 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

Look  our  styles  over  and  compare  nur  prices  before  you 
purcliaso.  Writo  today  for  tho  FRKE  CATALOGUE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

So.  High  Street,  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  KAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wido, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


'  SEND  FOB 
CIBCULARSTOm 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  he  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  140.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invito  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223.  Mechanicsburg:,  Oliio 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitae 
Hedging.  Cherry  Trees  a  specialty. 

TREES  and  PLANTS  by  MAIL  POST¬ 
PAID  will  save  you  express  costs. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  (IT  IS  FREE),  it 
will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  C0„  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

 WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE.  I 


DO  U  BLE  ACT!  ONiV  J  0 1  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA 

\A  till  ».  CrunpAn  >■  j  « 

NO 

Dl^  MORE 
«=£  USE 

j— 3  FOR  0  VmcGANUM 

PLOW.  ^^a^CONN.U.&A 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  Keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

FEf  His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 

^  furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
[ta  in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
aii?  chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
*iN#  I' Wll(1  mustard,  charlock, 
r  J  hardback,  sunflower,  milk- 
'  weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark’s  Mould  Board  Disk  Plow 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  only  disk  plow  that  will 
turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  GO.,  39  Main  St..  Hlgganum,  Ct. 

.NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia. Twentieth  Century,  Man¬ 
istee.  Sam’1  Fraser,  Geneseo.N.Y.,  author  ot"  “The 
Potato  ”  book.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 


to 

benefit 
variety  grown. 


Seed  Potatoes  That  Will  Satisfy  You 

netit  of  1  hirty-three  4  ears  experience.  Send  today  for  free  catalogue  containing  every  standard 

S.  J.  COiVNQUY,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  TV,  V. 


Established  1875. 


"Y'OU  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 

Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow” 

Better  write  to  Burpee,  Philadelphia,— for  new  Complete  Catalog. 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  Iiko  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
1  list  cost —only  a  trifle  moro  than  shorr.  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following'  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  voles  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  he  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTH AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  PANTHER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . EeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  V. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TFLI.Y . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  v. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O'NEII . St.  Regis  Falls.  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 

English  Sparrows  and  Bedbugs. 

It  is  reported  that  nests  of  English  spar¬ 
rows  are  often  filled  with  bedbugs.  Can 
this  new  sin  be  fairly  charged  against  the 
sparrow  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  that  any  species 
of  bedbug  has  been  recorded  as  living 
on  the  English  sparrow,  and  if  they  do 
not  live  on  the  bird  they  certainly 
would  not  infest  its  nest.  The  bed¬ 
bug  which  infests  henhouses,  swallows’ 
nests  and  some  other  birds  is  not  the 
human  bedbug,  but  a  distinct  species. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  English  sparrow 
is  any  worse  than  many  other  birds,  so 
far  as  their  harboring  vermin  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  course,  their  habit  of  build¬ 
ing  nests  around  about  porches  and  in 
the  vines  around  the  houses  makes  such 
places  unsightly,  and  sometimes  their 
droppings  cause  injury  to  the  vines  as 
well  as  making  them  look  untidy. 

M.  V.  SLINGERI-AND. 

Lime-Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  on 
lime-sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray  for 
Codling  moth,  on  page  202,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  adding  it  to  Paris- 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  to  form  a 
combined  spray  for  Codling  moth  and 
Apple  scab.  I  therefore  wish  to  sup¬ 
plement  that  article  with  the  statement 
that  in  our  experiments  last  season  we 
used  arsenate  of  lead  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  as  well  as  with  the  Bordeaux, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  determined  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  No  injury 
whatever  was  produced  upon  foliage  or 
fruit,  and  while  no  careful  estimate  was 
made,  the  percentage  of  wormy  fruit 
was  certainly  no  greater — apparently 
less — where  the  lime-sulphur  combina¬ 
tion  was  used.  It  is  true  that  when 
arsenate  of  lead  is  added  to  lime- 
sulphur  solutions  there  is  formed  more 
or  less  of  an  olive-colored  precipitate 
of  lead  sulphides,  which  varies  in 
amount  directly  with  the  excess  of  lead 
present  in  the  lead  arsenate.  It  does  not 
appear  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
value  of  the  spray,  except  as  it  with¬ 
draws  from  the  solution  a  small  amount 
of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  lead  sulphide. 

A.  B.  CORDLEY. 

Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Plowing  a  Side  Hill. 

It.  (No  Address). — Which  is  the  better 
way  to  plow  sidehill  ground?  Which  way 
will  it  wash  most?  I  claim  up  and  down 
hill,  as  then  the  rain  as  it  falls  will  fol¬ 
low  each  furrow.  Some  claim  to  plow 
with  the  hill,  hut  I  claim  the  land  will 
wash  more,  as  the  water  in  crossing  the 
furrows  soon  forms  a  gulley. 

Ans. — The  method  usually  followed 
by  farmers  occupying  hilly  land  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  of  the  same  when  plowed 
is  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  land 
rather  than  to  plow  up  and  down  the 
grade.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is 
the  extra  strain  brought  upon  the  teams 
when  plowing  directly  up  and  down  the 
slope.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
experience  that  following  the  contour 
line  in  the  majority  of  cases  results  in 
less  loss  from  washing  than  plowing  in 
other  ways.  When  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  is  such  that  the  contour  plowing 
results  in  the  water  being  absorbed  by 
the  soil  rather  than  allowing  it  to  run 
down  the  slope,  certainly  the  contour 
plowing  is  least  liable  to  washing.  If, 
however,  the  rainfall  is  so  heavy  that, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  water 
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collects  in  those  places  where  the  con¬ 
tour  leads  into  gentle  sags,  and  over¬ 
running  the  furrows  flows  down  the 
hill,  then  extensive  cutting  is  likely  to 
result^ ’because  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  contour  plowing  tends  to 
concentrate  the  water  in  these  depressed 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plowing 
up  and  down  the  grade  would  help  to 
keep  the  water  divided  into  many  small 
rills,  no  one  of  which  would  do  so  much 
damage  as  might  occur  in  the  other 
case.  J-  L.  STONE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tite 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


COFST  Write  at  once  forour  money-  I 
£3  v# 5\  B  l*  1C.  N-  saving  plan  on  buying  the  I 
latest  styles  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Fence  at  the  lowest 
prices,  snvingall  middle¬ 
men's  profit.  Write—  . 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  o«  Cleveland,  O. 


RAMS 


The  Double-Acting  Rams 
open  the  valves  as  well  as 
shut  them  off  with  the  powerof  the  water. 
.More  water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste 
than  any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  ^larlboro,  N.II. 


IFENCE 


Strongest 
Made — — ^ 

iMadeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  pricoa  cn  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  F  R  E  E 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 
Box  600  Decatur.Ind 


WHEN  you  buy  a  harvesting  machine,  you  naturally  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  are  buying  the  right  one. 

You  want  a  machine  that  will  not  make  trouble  and  lose  money 
for  you  at  your  busiest  time. 

You  want  a  machine  that  will  harvest  all  of  your  grain  crops — 
and  thus  save  all  your  profit  for  you  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

You  want  a  machine  that  will  be  easy  on  your  horses,  and 
give  you  long  service  and  good  service  in  all  conditions  of  grain — 
light — heavy  —  standing  —  down  —  tangled  —  in  short,  you  want  a 
machine  that  you  can  always  depend  upon. 

The  machine  you  buy  cannot  be  all  this — cannot  be  right — un¬ 
less  the  •workmatiship  in  it  is  right. 

Two  things  are  the  prime  essentials  to  the  best  workmanship 
— they  are  the  best  tools  and  the  best  workmen — the  best 
facilities  and  equipment  and  the  most  skillful  mechanics. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  making  of  modern  machines  is  in 
the  machinery  to  make  the  machines. 

Although  the  International  Harvester  Company  organized 
with  $60,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  the  demand  for  International 
machines  has  compelled  the  expenditure  of  $16,000,000  more  on 
factories  alone. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  so  that  these 
factories  shall  have  the  best  manufacturing  facilities,  and  be  as 
automatic  as  the  inventive  genius  of  man  can  make  them. 

In  the  productive  activities  of  the  Company,  an  army  of  25,000 
employes  receive  in  their  pay  envelopes  the  immense  wage  of 
$15,000,000  every  year. 

Two  of  the  fourteen  plants  give  direct  support  to  3  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Chicago. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  International  Harvester  Company 
attracts  to  its  factories  the  most  expert  workmen,  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  mechanics? 

It  is  the  enormous  demand  for 

Champion,  McCormick,  Osborne, 

Deering,  Milwaukee,  Plano, 

Harvesting  Machines 

which  enables  this  Company  to  maintain  plants  of, the  very  highest 
efficiency  and  to  employ  workmen  of  the  highest  skill. 

Such  workmanship  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  upon  the 
comparatively  small  demand  that  would  come  to  one  independent 
manufacturer. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  harvesting  machine,  each  one  of  the 
several  thousand  parts  must  be  made  exactly  right  or  the  ma¬ 
chines  will  never  give  good  service. 

If  you  examine  any  part  of  an  International  machine,  you  will 
find  each  piece  to  be  as  carefully  made  as  though  an  entire  plant 
had  devoted  all  its  resources  to  making  that  one  piece — every  part 
of  every  machine  being  made  with  the  utmost  care  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  work  it  must  perform. 

The  wonderfully  automatic  machinery  which  ample  capital  has 
enabled  this  Company  to  gather  together  in  its  plants  is  the 
basic  reason  for  this  perfection  of  workmanship  and  economy  of 
cost 


This  Company  has  the  most  perfect  equipment  for  making 
castings.  At  one  plant  56,000,000  castings  are  made  in  a  year. 

Here  tons  upon  tons  of  molten  metal  cool  into  sprocket  wheels, 
bevel  gears,  frames  and  other  familiar  parts,  and  their  quality 
cannot  be  excelled. 

In  the  tempering  and  case-hardening  rooms,  the  parts  to  be 
tempered  are  heated  in  molten  lead  and  dipped  in  oil  and  brine — 
the  fuel  used  for  the  furnace  is  hard  coal,  coke  and  fuel-oil — but 
the  parts  are  drawn  to  temper  in  wood  furnaces. 

All  sections,  ledger  plates,  springs,  etc.,  are  hardened  and 
drawn  to  proper  temper. 

By  an  unfailing  system  of  double  checking  the  vast  product 
from  the  various  plants  is  handled  with  comparatively  few  errors. 

In  large  measure  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  a  machine 
depends  upon  how  carefully  it  has  been  tested.  The  purchaser  of 
a  machine  should  prefer  the  one  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
before  it  is  shipped  from  the  works.  The  Company  maintains 
laboratories  at  the  steel  mills  and  at  each  manufacturing 
plant.  In  these  laboratories  the  raw  materials  are  subjected  to 
careful  tests,  the  test  at  the  works  serving  as  a  check  on  the 
steel  mill  test.  The  small  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
such  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  testing  raw  materials,  and 
without  such  tests  defective  materials  are  certain  to  be  found  after 
the  machine  is  put  in  the  field.  The  rigid  test  given  all  material 
before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  International 
machines  is  a  guaranty  as  to  their  quality. 

All  finished  machines  must  pass  a  critical  inspection  by  com¬ 
petent  men  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  work.  Their 
trained  eyes  discover  any  imperfection,  and  by  means  of  their 
check  marks  and  numbers  which  are  carefully  registered,  they  are 
held  responsible  for  the  good  work  and  material  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  machines.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  machines  are  allowed  to  leave  the  works  that  would  re¬ 
flect  discredit  on  the  inspector  whose  position  depends  solely  on 
his  watchfulness  and  care.  This  is  a  safeguard  that  saves  the 
farmer  much  time  and  money  in  the  midst  of  harvest  when  a 
serious  breakdown  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  whole  year's  profits. 

The  large  space  set  aside  for  testing,  elaborate  equipment 
used,  the  efficient  organization  and  the  methods  adopted  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  a  defective  machine  to  be  shipped  out. 

Not  alone  in  workmanship,  but  in  materials  and  principles  of 
construction  as  well,  International  machines  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  their  undisputed  superiority. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  machines  are  able  to  own  their 
own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills,  mines  and  steel  mills,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  materials  the  world  affords. 

And  for  the  same  reason  these  manufacturers  are  able  to 
maintain  a  $350,000  a  year  staff  of  inventors  and  designers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  machines  from  year  to  year,  thus  holding  the  place 
they  have  established  as  the  standard  through  fifty  years  of 
superiority. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  harvesting  machine  that  you  want — the 
only  kind  that  you  can  be  sure  is  right. 

Call  on  your  International  dealer  and  get  a  catalog. 

If  you  do  not  know  an  International  dealer,  write  us,  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  address  of  the  one  nearest  to  you. 

Equal  in  importance  with  a  perfect  machine  is  perfect  twine 
The  most  perfect  twine  made  may  be  had  in  Champion,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Osborne,  Deering,  Milwaukee,  Plano  and  International 
Sisal,  Standard,  Manila  and  Pure  Manila  brands. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

International  Line:— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Corn 
Shellers,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Tillage  Implements, 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  New  Bettendorf  Wagons,  International 
Auto  Buggies  and  Binder  Twine. 
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FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

Brewers’  Refuse  for  Manure. 

What  is  the  manurial  value  of  malted 
hops  or1  hops  after  being-  distilled  and 
thrown  out  of  a  brewery?  I  live  about 
six  miles  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  a  fine  State 
improved  road,  and  any  amount  of  this 
product  can  be  had  for  the  hauling.  It  is 
in  a  wet  state  and  very  heavy,  j.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  analyses 
gives  12  pounds  nitrogen,  one  potash  and 
two  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton.  This  is 
about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  that  is 
found  in  average  manure.  That  in  the  hops 
is  not  as  available  as  that  in  the  manure. 
The  hops  will  make  good  mulch  material 
for  trees,  or  can  he  mixed  with  the  manure 
or  spread  on  grass. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  newly  set  straw¬ 
berries?  What  is  the  best  form  of  potash 
to  use,  muriate  or  sulphate?  In  what  form 
should  I  obtain  my  phosphoric  acid? 

Stonington,  Me.  E.  u. 

We  use  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  at 
time  of  setting  the  plants.  Scatter  the 
fertilizer  on  a  strip  two  feet  wide  along 
the  row.  Work  in  well  with  a  cultivator, 
and  then  set  plants.  Sulphate  of  potash  is 
best.  A  good  fertilizer  for  strawberries  is 
one-tliird  each  by  weight  of  fine  bone,  acid 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Imitations  of  Hardwood  Ashes. 

Is  it  true  that  ashes  are  made  from  turf, 
chemicals  added,  and  sold  as  hardwood 
ashes?  c.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have  re¬ 
ported  finding  adulterated  ashes,  but  we 
do  not  think  the  practice  is  general.  Coal 
ashes  might  be  used  mixed  with  iron  slag 
to  give  the  phosphoric  acid  and  part  of 
(he  lime  and  muriate  to  give  the  potash. 
It  would  be  quite  easy  for  a  chemist  to 
detect  such  a  fraud. 

Fertilizers ;  Crimson  Clover. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  kainit  is  a  good 
thing  to  put  behind  horses  to  preserve  ni¬ 
trogen?  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the 
manure?  Do  you  know  of  anything  better? 
I  want  to  pile  my  manure  this  Summer. 
Do  you  think  lime  suitable  to  mix  -With  it 
to  rot  it,  or  would  you  advise  some  fertil¬ 
izer?  Do  you  think  Crimson  clover  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  western  New  York, 
and  would  you  advise  sowing  it  with  cow 
peas,  or  should  it  be  sown  separately? 

New  York.  c.  G.  m. 

The  kainit  will  prevent  fermentation  in 
the  manure,  but  we  do  not  like  it  behind  the 
horses.  Too  much  of  it  may  hurt  their 
hoofs.  We  should  use  land  plaster  for  this 
purpose.  Do  not  use  lime  with  the  ma¬ 
nure.  It  will  hasten  decomposition,  but 
may  do  injury  by  putting  the  ammonia 
in  such  shape  that  it  will  pass  off  as  a 
gas.  We  should  use  acid  phosphate  and 
kainit  with  the  manure.  These  supply 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  both  of  which 
are  needed  by  the  manure.  We  doubt  if 
eilher  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  will 
prove  very  successful  in  your  latitude. 
They  will  grow  well  in  some  seasons, 
and  fail  in  others.  Field  beans  broadcast 
and  plowed  under  will  give  about  as  good 
results  as  cow  peas,  and  vetch  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  surer  than  Crimson  clover. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 


Postal  Card  Duns. 

Is  there  any  law  that  would  prevent  me 
from  dunning  a  creditor  on  a  postal  card? 
This  seems  to  be  my  last  resort. 

New  York.  p.  c.  A. 

The  United  States  postal  authorities, 
would  punish  you  sorely  for  this,  or  for 
writing  anything  else  on  a  post  card  that 
reflected  ill  on  the  addressee. 

Husband’s  Right  in  Wife’s  Property. 

A  wife  has  money  and  other  personal 
property ;  no  children.  What  is  the  hus¬ 
band’s  right  in  said  property  at  her  death? 

Pennsylvania.  x. 

Personal  property  always  belongs  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  wife,  the  husband  having  no 
greater  interest  in  it  than  a  stranger.  If 
she  dies  without  a  will  the  husband  is  en- 
tiUed  to  one-half  or  more,  depending  on 
whether  there  are  any  children  living.  He 
also  receives  a  life  interest  in  her  real 
property,  provided  there  was  a  child  born 
and  that  she  did  not  will  it. 


Back  Taxes  on  Property. 

The  buyer  of  a  farm  finds  that  there 
are  back  taxes  due  on  it.  Must  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  pay  these,  and  can  he  recover 
same  from  the  seller?  Nothing  was  said 
as  to  taxes.  K  B  A 

Pennsylvania. 

Taxes  are  a  matter  of  record  which  are 
"pen  to  all,  and  are  a  lien  against  the  land 
regardless  of  who  owns  it ;  thus  he  must 
I>a>  all  arrears  of  taxes.  A  purchaser  of 
land  should  examine  the  records  to  note 
if  there  be  any  lien,  mortgage,  lis  pendens, 
tax  or  judgment  against  the  land  or  the  J 


late  owner.  If  the  seller  gave  a  warranty  i 
deed  he  guaranteed  the  title  free  from 
cloud  or  incumbrance,  so  that  the  owner 
may  recover  for  the  arrears  of  taxes. 

Selling  Hay  from  Mortgaged  Farm. 

I  rent  a  farm  on  shares.  The  owner  in 
his  mortgage  agrees  not  to  sell  any  wood, 
hay  or  manure  from  the  place.  As  hay  is 
a  paying  crop  may  I  sell  it  under  these 
conditions?  t.  l.  t. 

The  terms  of  the  mortgage  are  good  as 
between  the  parties  to  it,  but  as  T.  L.  T. 
never  thus  contracted  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
all  his  crops,  including  hay.  lie  cannot 
sell  wood,  as  that  is  destroying  the  realty, 
nor  can  he  sell  manure.  The  mortgagee 
must  look  to  the  owner  for  redress. 

Orphans’  Inheritance. 

Real  property  has  been  left  to  a  widow 
for  her  use  during  her  life,  and  at  her 
death  it  is  to  vest  in  a  son.  The  son  has 
died  before  his  mother,  the  widow,  leav¬ 
ing  children.  How  does  the  title  descend? 

New  York.  c.  e. 

At  the  death  of  the  widow  the  title  will 
pass  absolutely  to  the  children  of  the  son. 
That  is,  the  death  of  the  son  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  heirs  from  taking  his  portion. 

Tax  on  Mortgage. 

I  hold  a  mortgage  against  a  farm.  The 
tax  on  the  farm  has  been  reduced,  and  my 
tax  increased  by  that  amount.  Is  this  law¬ 
ful?  g.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Yes  you  have  an  interest  in  the  farm  to 
the  amount  of  your  mortgage.  All  prop¬ 
erly  is  subject  to  tax  and  as  a  mortgage  is 
a  matter  of  record  you  cannot  conceal  it  if 
you  would.  As  long  as  we  have  costly 
governments  taxes  will  fall  on  all  property. 

Overdue  Mortgage. 

A  mortgage  on  a  farm  is  past  due,  but 
the  interest  is  paid  promptly.  IIow  long 
will  it  remain  valid?  IIow  will  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties  affect  the  matter? 

Michigan.  s.  k. 

A  mortgage  on  record  is  a  subsisting 
claim  against  the  property  as  long  as  the 
interest  is  paid.  A  mortgage  is  never  out¬ 
lawed  if  the  interest  Is  paid.  A  renewal 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  mortgagee 
(lender).  But  the  owner  would  have  the 
assurance  that  no  foreclosure  could  begin 
until  it  is  due.  Ask  the  mortgagee  if  he 
wishes  his  money ;  if  so  the  mortgage  can 
be  assigned  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  buy 
the  loan  of  the  mortgagee.  The  death  of 
the  owner  makes  his  heirs  the  owners,  all 
of  whom  must  he  served  in  case  of  fore¬ 
closure.  The  death  of  the  mortgagee  gives 
his  heirs  the  right  to  foreclose  the  mortgage 
or  let  it  remain. 

Personal  Right  in  Property. 

The  use  of  a  place  is  left  to  a  widow  for 
three  years,  with  title  then  to  vest  in  the 
heirs  of  the  grantor.  The  widow  has  died 
before  the  three  years  have  expired.  Do  her 
children  enjoy  the  use  of  it  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  term?  k.  s. 

Michigan. 

No,  at  her  death  the  title  vests  absolutely 
in  the  heirs  of  the  grantor.  The  right  of 
the  widow  was  a  personal  one  which  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  by  any  other ;  her  death  ex¬ 
tinguishes  it. 


Write  a  Pastel  to  Dooro  For 


Books 

Today 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Cotton  —  GOOD  SCALES  ;  none 
better.  No  weights  :lmt  can  be  lost  or 
stolen.  Booklet  giving  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  sent  for  the  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


New  Deere 

Disc  Cultivator 

With  Spring  Lifts 

Here’s  an  example  of  Deer*  High  Quality 
and  Deero  Durability  in  our  lmproveu 
Now  Deere  Disc  Cultivator  which  one  small 
Illustration  can’t  possibly  show  you  the 
way  18  large  pictures  with  full  descrip* 
lions  do  in  our  Free'Book  offered  below. 

That’s  why  wo  say  it  pays  Progressive 
Farmers  like  you  to  send  your  name  and 
address  and  pet  on  the  Deere  Free  Mailing 
List.  Fays  you  in  work  and  time  saved  — 
in  bigger  crops  and  in  making  you  the 
best  Judge  of  true  values  in  machinery 
with  all  latest  Deere  Improvements  because 
we  send  you  all  Information  regularly. 

Here’s  a  world’s  standard  machine  you 
ought  to  know  about  whether  you  buy  one 
now  or  not. 

Easiest  Operated—  Lightest 
Draft— Strongest  and 
Works  Beat 

Not  a  common,  heavy,  gray  Iron  castings 
machine,  easily  fractured,  but  neat.simple 
construction  of  malleable,  and  steel  for 
lightest  draft  and  longest  llfo.  Gangs  are 
ungled  Instantly  by  leverand  rack.  Ratchet 
adjustments  make  discs  work  just  as  you 
want  them  to.  Unnecessary  to  take  gangs 
off  to  change  from  In-throw  to  out-throw. 
Improved  bearing  spools.  Easy  riding. 
Easiest  on  horses.  Foot  or  lever  dodge. 
Spring  11  I  ts 60  easy  a  boy  can  operate  them. 
Write  for  all  facts— “More  Corn'3  Book 
and  Cultivator  Book  No.  638,  Free. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Company 
Moline,  Illinois 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO  Isahv,red 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti-  HELP 

vators.  You  can  doit  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on  'X,  \ 

lines  that  make  this  possible.  I 

Hoes  are  under  perfect 


control.  Can  regulate 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag  - 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


No.  82  Pivot 
Wheel.  A  now 
Model 
«‘Iron  Aro” 
Kidor. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  I02C  Grentoch,  N.J. 


Fertilizer*  Sower 


Handles  All 
Commercial . 
Fertilizers  / 

-wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  fine. 
Positive  feed,  no , 
choking,  no  / 
skips.  " 


u  Broadcast 

u)  \\Top -dressing 

or  Drilling 

In  Hows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  B  ft. 
10  Inches,  200 
to  1000  lbs.  per 


LOW-EASIEST  TO  LOAD 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Large  Size,  Sow.  8  Feet  3  Inches  Wide. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.f 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Avoid 

Doubt 

■  Bviy 


postage,  we  will  mail  you  “Studcbakcr’ 


Never  any  doubt  aboutthe  lasting  qualities  of  a  Studebaker  carriage  or  buggy. 
It  s  the  material  that  goes  into  them— plus  the  way  they  are  made— that  makes 
Studebaker  vehicles  of  such  high  quality,  perfectly  proportioned  and  easy 
running.  The  "know  how"  which  can  only  be  derived  from  long  experience 
goes  into  every  Studebaker  buggy— lifty  years  of  expert  skill  and  planning. 

In  Studebaker  Buggies 

you’ll  find  the  best  vehicles  money  can  buy,  because  the  choicest  materials 
such  as  are  obtainable  only  through  the  facilities  of  the  world's  largest 
vehicle  factory  make  the  Studebaker  superiority. 

If  you  appreciate  Quality  and  Satisfaction,  ask  ihe  Studobaker  agent 
to  show  you  the  new  1008  Studebaker  buggy.  Over  a  smillion  Studebaker 
vehicles  now  in  use.  If  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  us  two  cents  in 
1208  Farmer’s  Almanac — FREE. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Largest  Vehicle  Mahers  in  the  World. 


You  See  It  Everywhere 

No  matter  where  you  go,  you  are  sure  to  find  buildings  of  all  hinds 
covered  with 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

You  will  find  it  on  Churches,  Dwellings,  Factories,  Schools,  Barns,  Sheds, 
Poultry  Houses,  and  Outbuildings  of  all  kinds. 

It  wears  lo?iger  and  costs  less  than  shingles  or  metal.  Will  not  melt,  rot,  crack 

or  rust..  Proof  against  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  most  durable  roofing  made. 
Fire-resisting. 

Anybody  can  lay  it ;  all  you  need  is  a  hammer.  We  supply  all  necessary 
fixtures  free. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PA! NT  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Chicago,  SL  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 
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The  Philippine  Lily  in  the  Garden. 
— Accounts  of  the  new  Benguet  or 
Philippine  Trumpet  lily,  Lilium  Philip- 
pense,  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
Jan.  8,  1908,  and  previous  issues.  Up 
to  that  time  this  graceful  new  lily  had 
been  almost  exclusively  used  for  Win¬ 
ter  flowering  under  glass,  but  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  from  extensive  trials  made  near 
Sylvania,  Ohio,  by  the  Cushman  Gla¬ 
diolus  Co.,  that  it  is  also  highly  suitable 
for  Summer  garden  culture.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  Ohio  plantings  is 
shown  in  Fig.  143,  page  335,  the  photo¬ 
graph  having  been  taken  in  August. 
The  plants  grow  vigorously  under  the 
most  ordinary  garden  conditions,  the 
immense  snow-white  trumpets,  nearly 
nine  inches  long,  being  supported  on 
slender  stems  two  feet  high,  thickly 
clothed  with  narrow  foliage.  The  per¬ 
fume  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  the 
blooms  themselves  rather  more  lasting 
than  those  of  Harrisi  and  other  forms 
of  L.  longiflorum.  The  Cushman  Co. 
give  the  following  directions  for  the  gar¬ 
den  treatment  of  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  new  species : 

In  the  garden  or  border  no  lily  is  easier 
to  grow.  Select  a  place  in  full  sunshine, 
if  possible,  away  from  trees  or  tall  plants 
that  might  take  the  moisture  and  light. 
Plant  in  May  not  less  lhan  four  inches 
deep  in  loose,  mellow  soil.  Beware  of 
fresh  manure  or  acid  fertilizer.  Give  plenty 
of  water  when  growing ;  in  their  native 
mountains  they  are  deluged  nearly  every 
day  during  the  growing  season.  In  cut¬ 
ting  the  Power  be  sure  to  leave  enough 
foliage  to  develop  and  ripen  the  bulb.  When 
the  foliage  ripens  in  October,  dig  the  bulbs 
and  store  in  dry  sand  or  earth.  With  a 
light  mulch  the  bulbs  seem  fairly  hardy, 
hut  they  are  so  easily  kept  in  sand  that  it 
seems  advisable  to  lift  and  store  during 
Winter. 

The  Philippine  lily  is  native  to  the 
Island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Archipelago, 
where  it  grows  abundantly  on  elevated 
plateaus,  dry  at  one  season  and  very 
rainy  at  others.  The  bulbs  force  well, 
but  are  not  always  easy  to  bring  into 
bloom  by  Easter.  Each  produces  from 
one  to  five  immense  trumpets,  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  elegantly  formed  of  any  in 
the  genus.  Bulbs  and  plants  are  healthy, 
and  so  far  free  from  the  disease  that 
so  frequently  affects  other  white  florists’ 
lilies.  This  species,  unlike  most  va¬ 
rieties  of  Longiflorum,  may  repeatedly 
be  forced  for  Winter  bloom,  appearing 
to  gain  vigor  each  season,  if  allowed 
to  mature  in  a  natural  manner  after 
flowering.  Bulbs  are  now  blooming  in 
the  Rural  Grounds  greenhouse  that 
have  been  grown  in  pots  three  successive 
Winters,  and  are  far  larger  and  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  We  keep  the  pots 
in  full  sunlight  after  blooming,  and 
water  regularly,  using  occasionally  very 
weak  liquid  manure  or  guano  water. 
When  the  leaves  all  turn  yellow  we 
turn  the  pots  on  the  side  in  a  sheltered 
place,  where  they  will  not  entirely  dry 
out,  and  leave  them  until  sharp  frosts 
in  November,  when  the  bulbs  are 
shaken  out  and  repotted  in  fresh,  clayey 
soil,  stored  in  cool  cellar  and  brought 
into  heat  as  wanted.  The  garden  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  new  idea,  and  as  it  appears 
entirely  practicable,  will  doubtless 
greatly  extend  the  popularity  of  this 
charming  plant. 

What  is  the  True  McPike  Grape?— 
My  experience  with  the  McPike  grape  dates 
back  almost  to  the  year  of  its  introduction, 
when  I  obtained  one  vine,  bearing  the  in¬ 
troducer’s  seal,  from  a  local  nursery.  After 
the  vine  had  borne  fruit  for  a  couple  of 
crops,  and  finding  its  fruit  so  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  McPike  which  I  bad  seen  on 
display  for  advertising  purposes.,  I  com¬ 
plained  to  my  nurseryman  that  I  doubted 
if  the  vine  he  had  sold  me  was  true  to 
name.  To  this  he  replied  that  such  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  so  common  that  they  had 
quit  handling  the  McPike  altogether.  Still 
anxious  to  get  the  true  McPike,  I  then 
wrote  to  a  distant  nursery  firm,  asking 
them  if  they  could  furnish  this  variety  of 
their  own  growing,  with  cuttings  taken 
from  bearing  vines,  which  they  could  guar¬ 
antee  being  true  to  name.  They  replied  as 
follows  :  “We  have  offered  the  McPike  grape 
and  have  sent  out  some  that  were  genuine 
and  a  great  many  that  were  not  genuine. 
We  do  not  know  who  is  to  blame.  The 
nurseryman  who  bought  and  introduced  it 
claims'  that  the  originator  of  the  grape 
mixed  the  stock,  and  the  originator  claims 
that  the  man  who  sold  it  mixed  it  up.  We 
do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  we 
do  know  as  put  out  and  sold  the  first  two 
or  three  years  it  was  badly  mixed.”  I 
bought  my  second  vine,  from  a  New  Jersey 
nurseryman,  who  was  sure  be  bad  the 
genuine  McPike.  This  was  three  years  ago. 
After  comparing  the  fruit  from  the  two 
vines  last  year  I  decided  that  my  old  and 
new  McPike  were  identical.  Now,  I  read 
in  the  grape  report  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  the  McPike  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
ing,  productive  vine,  and  the  fruit  certainly 
shows  much  similarity  to  Concord  ;  so  after 
all  it  seems  that  I  have  the  same  grape 
that  Ruralisms  describes  for  McPike.  Can 
some  one  tell  me  just  where  the  trouble  is? 
I  do  not  have  the  McPike  as  I  have  seen  it 
exhibited  at  the  time  of  its  introduction. 
Neither  do  the  catalogue  descriptions  of 
this  variety  fit  my  McPike.  Is  the  McPike 
-  of  the  Rural  Grounds  untrue?  Or  are  we 


to  conclude  that  this  variety  was  over¬ 
boomed  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  and 
when  grown  under  less  favorable  conditions 
and  localities  it  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  early  promise  on  the  originator’s 
grounds?  f.  m. 

IndiaAL 

The]  McPike  vines  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  three  in  number,  were  pro¬ 
cured  eight  years  ago  direct  from  the 
introducer,  each  bearing  his  seal.  They 
have  grown  extremely  well,  bearing 
heavy  crops  annually  for  the  last  five 
years.  Vines  and  foliage  are  entirely 
healthy.  The  berries  are  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  or  rather  Worden  type,  black,  with 
thick  blue  bloom,  large,  juicy  and  well- 
flavored.  Bunches  large,  often  shoul¬ 
dered,  and  well-filled,  but  with  some 
tendency  to  uneven  ripening  when  over¬ 
bearing.  The  season  is  10  days  later 
than  Concord.  There  are  many  simi¬ 
larities  to  Worden,  but  Wordens,  from 
reliable  propagators,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  have  not  made  anything  like 
the  same  growth,  nor  borne  as  good 
crops  as  these  “McPikes.”  We  have  al¬ 
ways  assumed  these  vines  to  be  true  to 
name,  as  we  are  not  otherwise  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  variety.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  McPike  grape  has 
proved  a  bitter  disappointment  to  plant¬ 
ers  generally.  All  sorts  of  reports  are 
made  as  to  vine,  fruit  and  quality,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  stocks  sold  may  have  been 
badly  mixed.  We  should  like  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  What  is  the  true 
McPike  grape — what  are  its  qualities 
and  who  has  it? 

The  “Sweet  Paragon”  Chestnut. — 
There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
among  chestnut  growers  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  Paragon  variety.  Sample 
nuts  have  been  received  from  several 
sources,  the  senders  each  claiming  to 
have  the  only  true  “Sweet  Paragon.”  In 
every  instance  these  nuts  turned  out  to 
be  ordinary  Paragons  as  grown  on 
grafted  trees  distributed  by  H.  M.  Engle 
&  Sons,  Marietta,  Pa.,  introducers  of 
the  variety.  In  our  experience  genuine 
Paragon  nuts  are  invariably  sweet,  free 
from  astringency,  and  comparable  in 
quality  to  all  but  our  best  natives.  The 
senders  of  the  samples  all  appear  to 
think  there  are  bitter  and  inferior  types 
of  Paragon,  and  it  may  be  that  seed¬ 
lings  or  varieties  of  low  quality  have 
been  substituted  when  that  excellent 
kind  was  called  for,  but  when  it  has 
been  furnished  true  to  name  there  is  no 
criticism  regarding  quality.  It  is  natural 
that  the  possessor  of  a  true  Paragon 
tree,  where  there  are  many  false  ones, 
should  imagine  he  had  in  comparison 
something  immensely  superior,  and  wish 
to  introduce  it  as  a  novelty.  The 
real  Paragon  is  without  doubt  the  most 
desirable  chestnut  variety  yet  dissemin¬ 
ated,  and  has  already  proved  its  com¬ 
mercial  value  in  many  localities.  It  is 
most  at  home  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  where  it  is  displacing  all  other 
large-fruited  kinds,  but  appears  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  hardiness  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  West.  w.  v.  f. 


Quality  Apparatus  and 
Equipment  means  efficient 
service,  reliability,  durabili¬ 
ty,  low  maintenance  charges 
and  insurance  against  the 
various  sorts  of  annoyances 
and  troubles  experienced 
with  poor  lines. 


Western 

Electric  Co. 


Apparatus  and  Equipment 

is  the  standard  of  quality. 

IT  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  storms  be. 
come  frequent,  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
see  that  your  instruments  have  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  lightning.  Make  sure  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  every  part  of  your  equipment. 
Booklet,  “ Rural  Telephone 
Equipments,”  Sent  Free. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 


Standard  "Bell”  Apparatus 


Chicago 
St.  Paul 
lies  Moines 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Use  Address  Nearest  You 


Dallas 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
eomplete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 

THOMAS  PFFPJLEIl.BoxIS.Hightstown.N.J. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DEMING 


Hand,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers 


for  the  poultryman,  fruit¬ 
grower,  farmer  and  orchar- 
dist.  Each  type  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Every  style  built  as  strong 
and  serviceable  as  it’s 
possibl  e  to  build  it. 
W  or  king  parts  of 
brass  to  resist  chemical 
action— 18  difierent  styles. 

Write  for  Nineteen  Eight 
Catalogue  and  “Expert 
Testimony”— free.  Much 
1  n  them  you  should  know. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
615  Depot  St.,  Salem.  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill-  ^ 
ing  bugs  and  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
it.  Write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  102S  Grenloch,  N.J. 


PREVENT  ROT 

Doubles  tlie  life  of  fence  posts,  porches^  tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 

AVENAllIUS  CARBOL1NEUM 
findorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites. 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Company 
351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


Make 
Hard  WorkEasv 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

r-The 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —  one 
or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  our  word 
for  this  — test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  $5.00.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


LOOK  AT  IT 

'his  Knot  shows  the  weave  and 
strength  of 

Empire  Fence 


We 
Pay 

Freight 


The  fence  of  sense.  Steel  -wires, 
stays  and  laterals  all 
same  size,  biggest 
wire  used  for  fencing. 
Never  a  slip  or  a 
,  break.  Longest  lived  fence  made. 
.  Wholesale  prices  from  factory.  We 
like  little  orders  for  they  are  big  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Send  us  one.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE 

The  engine  with 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

’Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  •  55  Batterymarch  St„  Boston 


!— I 


The  Best 
Fencing 

for  farmers’ needs,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  sub¬ 
stantial— and  the  cheapest,  are 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
KNOCKED  DOW  N  and  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES.  Catalogue  free. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


,IWAN  POST  AUGER 


Get  The 
^Fast-Diggingl 

Throwaway  that  old  spado  and  use  tho  double  blade,  I 
fast-digging  Iwan  Post  Auger  which  bores  right  into  I 

1  the  hardestclay, gumbo,  sand  or  gravel. Saves  twice  I 

its  cost  the  first  week.  No  trouble  to  unload.  Always  I 
sharp  and  lasts  forever.  Money  back  to  you  i  f  I 
—  H  firt/Y  Utlmbnci  Aturnr  you  | 

Send  '^****^^*^^  ever  saw . 

today  for  FREE 
Book  “Easy  Digging,’ 
and  learn  all  about  the  scientifically 
made,  tempered-steel  iwan  Post  Auger. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Dopt.  6,  Streator.lll. 

RANGER  REVOLVING 
BARBED  WII 


THE  ONLY 
ROTARY  BARB 
MADE.  DURABLE. 

STRONGEST.  | 
MOST  EFFECTIVE, , 
AND  HUMANE. 


WRITE  US 
RODS  YOU 

F CAN  USE.  WE  NAME 
PRICE  DELIVERED- 
KLEFS  MFG.  CO. 

BLOCK  C5 

‘KANSAS  CITY.  MOt, 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

w AlltO-POp”  nozzle. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-otf.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  “Auto-Pop’*  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Fragrant  Lilies 

Emblems  of  Purity 

The  best  Lily  for  the  garden  is  the  new  PHILIPPINE 
LILY,  25  cents  each,  5  for  $1.00.  Send  for  list  of 
Gladioli,  Dahlias  and  Garden  Flowers. 

CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO.,  Box  20,  SYLVANIA,  OHIO. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution! 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  “Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  winch  lias 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Outlook. — On  April  1  we  were 
nearly  at  the  end  of  our  spraying.  The 
open  weather  in  January  enabled  us  to 
go  over  some  500  young  trees  at  that 
time,  and  this  put  us  ahead.  One  rea¬ 
son  why  I  like  the  oil  sprays  is  that 
we  can  use  them  at  any  time  after 
November.  I  think  the  general  opinion 
is  that  lime  and  sulphur  is  best  applied 
in  March  or  April.  Our  trees  have  win¬ 
tered  in  fine  shape,  and  we  find  but  little 
evidence  of  scale  except  here  and  there 
in  small  sections.  The  peach  trees  four 
years  and  over  are  covered  with  buds. 
They  are  starting  out  faster  than  I 
like.  Still,  if  we  do  not  have  a  late 
frost  they  will  get  through.  I  wish  they 
would  stay  asleep  two  weeks  longer.  I 
like  to  get  the  spraying  done  by  April  1. 
Then  we  are  free  with  the  horses  to 
get  out  the  balance  of  the  manure  and 
start  early  plowing. 

The  past  Winter  has  been  hard  on 
grass  seeding.  Last  Fall  we  seeded  a 
lawn  after  great  pains.  There  was  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  hand-hoed  and  kept  clean, 
then  thorough  working  and  grading  and 
thick  seeding.  The  mild  Winter  with 
cold  nights  and  warm  days,  has  given 
that  lawn  a  severe  course  in  discipline. 
It  is  starting,  but  looks  thin  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  shall  fertilize  it  and 
rake  new  seed  into  the  bare  spots.  After 
a  hard  struggle  through  March  the 
Crimson  clover  seems  to  have  won  out, 
except  on  the  poorer  land  and  the  wet 
spots.  At  first  thought  you  might  think 
the  stand  was  too  thin,  but  I  know  how 
this  plant  stools  and  spreads  out.  By 
the  middle  of  May  it  will  stand  thick 
and  strong.  Prof.  Penny  of  Delaware 
tells  me  that  in  the  Fall  grozvth  alone 
of  an  acre  of  Crimson  clover  (roots  and 
tops),  he  found  85  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
In  an  acre  during  full  bloom  in  May 
(roots  and  tops),  he  has  found  as  much 
as  250  pounds!  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  of  this  is  new  nitrogen — that  is 
taken  from  the  air — but  a  good  share  of 
it  is  of  that  kind,  and  we  can  see  what 
it  means  to  have  such  a  crop  growing 
year  after  year  on  our  hills.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  was  ready  to  give  up  my  Alfalfa 
crop.  I  knew  that  part  of  the  plants 
had  been  lifted  out  of  the  soil — root  and 
all,  and  most  of  the  others  looked  as  if 
they  would  like  to  join  their  brothers. 
The  warm  rain  at  the  end  of  March  has 
made  a  great  change.  I  find  the  Alfalfa 
greening  up  all  over  the  field,  and  it 
now  looks  like  60  per  cent  of  a  full 
stand.  Here  is  another  crop  that  stools 
and  spreads  out  so  that  we  may  cover 
the  ground,  yet.  If  I  get  this  crop 
through,  with  the  Crimson  clover  hay,  | 
our  feeding  problem  will  be  made  simple. 
On  the  whole  we  never  started  Spring 
with  a  better  outlook  than  seems  be¬ 
fore  us  this  year. 

The  Work. — I  know  from  experience 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  carry  out  any 
plans  exactly,  but  in  a  general  way  this 
is  what  we  have  in  mind.  The  clover 
seed  goes  on  the  rye  at  once.  It  should 
have  gone  before.  Red  clover  seed  costs 
me  $15  a  bushel,  yet  I  believe  there  is 
money  in  it.  The  rye  I  speak  of  is 
seeded  between  rows  of  young  apple 
trees.  .  I  want  to  keep  this  land  two 
years  in  clover,  plowing  six  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  rows.  There  is  an  or¬ 
chard  near  the  buildings  of  old  high¬ 
headed  apple  trees.  Hogs  have  run  in 
it  for  four  seasons  and  torn  the  soil  up 
well.  I  want  a  forage  crop  near  the 
barn.  As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked 
we  shall  sow  Canada  field  peas  in  this 
orchard,  and  work  them  under  with  a 
Cutaway.  Then  oats  on  the  furrows 
covered  with  an  Acme.  The  oats  and 
peas  will  be  cut  green  for  hay,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  the  ground  worked  with 
the  Cutaway  and  seeded  to  Japanese 
millet.  After  that  is  cut  rye.  I  believe 
more  and  more  in  crowding  the  fields 
near,  the  buildings  as  hard  as  you  can — 
making  short  hauls  for  manure  and  for 
crops..  Tree  planting  will  follow.  This 
doesn’t  take  long  as  we  do  it.  Those 
who  care  to  dig  holes  as  large  as  barrels 
may  do  so — we  cut  the  tree  back  top  and 
root  and  plant  in  small  holes.  We  shall 
plant  nearly  an  acre  of  asparagus  when 
the  ground  is  fit — putting  potatoes  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  asparagus.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  potatoes  will  be  planted  in 
nooks  and  corners — largely  between  or 
aiound  rows  of  fruit.  For  instance,  in 
one  part  of  a  young  apple  orchard  we 
plow  six  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rows 
and  plant  two  rows  of  potatoes  in  each 
plowed  space.  These  potatoes  will  be 
well  fertilized  and  cultivated,  thus  car- 
mg  for  the  trees  and,  we  hope,  getting 
a  fair  crop  of  potatoes.  This  crop  will 


also  be  planted  between  rows  of  cur¬ 
rants,  berries,  wherever  there  is  space 
for  a  hill  on  the  lower  fields.  Our  gar¬ 
den  covers  nearly  half  of  an  acre.  We 
give  it  a  thick  coat  of  manure,  plow 
it  under  and  harrow  and  harrow  until 
it  is  fine.  Then  as  the  season  progresses 
we  plant  about  every  garden  vegetable 
that  will  grow  in  this  country.  As  one 
comes  out  another  goes  in.  Strawberry 
planting  will  follow.  The  thick  mat  of 
Crimson  clover  and  rye  now  on  the 
ground  will  be  plowed  under.  There  is 
a  hollow  on  this  place  where  the  water 
stands  in  Winter.  This  will  never  do, 
so  we  will  dig  wide  ditches  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  through  this  depression  with 
quite  a  deep  well  at  the  center.  The 
stones  will  be  picked  and  thrown  into 
these  ditches  and  the  whole  covered  and 
raked  smooth.  That  will  give  drainage 
and  level  the  field.  The  year-old  straw¬ 
berries  are  covered  with  a  mulch.  Later 
this  mulch  will  be  shaken  up  so  the 
plants  will  be  sure  to  work  through. 
The  worst  weeds  will  be  pulled  out, 
but  we  do  very  little  Spring  cultivating 
of  strawberries.  Onion  planting  will 
give  us  work  and  worry.  Charlie  is 
growing  the  plants  in  Florida.  He  re¬ 
ports  them  in  good  condition,  and  if 
they  do  not  fail  he  will  ship  them  up 
about  May  1.  We  expect  to  have  the 
ground  ready  and  when  they  come  we 
shall  have  to  drop  everything  and  get 
these  plants  into  the  ground.  The 
Crimson  clover  will  be  cut  the  latter 
part  of  May.  What  we  need  for  hay 
will  be  taken  to  the  barn — the  rest 
thrown  around  the  trees.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting  we  plan  to  take 
our  disk  plow  and  tear  up  the  clover 
sod  and  plant  our  low-growing  flint 
corn.  Where  it  comes  too  late  to  plant 
corn  we  shall  sow  buckwheat  and  seed 
again  to  Crimson  clover.  In  addition 
to  this  comes  care  of  the  trees — a  little 
Summer  pruning,  hauling  and  cutting 
anything  that  will  serve  as  mulch,  work¬ 
ing  out  borers  and  thinning  and  picking 
fruit.  Most  of  the  manure  has  been 
hauled  and  spread.  We  plan  to  get  it 
away  this  Summer  as  fast  as  a  load  ac¬ 
cumulates.  The  hen  manure  is  under 
cover,  dried  out  with  road  dust.  It 
will  go  on  the  corn  and  onions  at  the 
proper,  time.  I  figure  that  the  soil  in 
the  chicken  yards  is  as  rich  as  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  We  plan  to  get  in  there  with  a 
cultivator  and  tear  up  that  soil,  take 
off  the  upper  three  inches  and  spread 
it  over  the  strawberries*  and  onions 
as  we  would  fertilizer.  Of  course  I 
know  it  is  easier  to  make  plans  than 
to  make  good  on  them,  but  if  you  have 
no  plan  at  all  you  are  like  a  ship  with¬ 
out  a  rudder.  The  above  is  what  I 
want  to  do  and,  carried  out,  would  leave 
me  a  fair  profit.  Let’s  see  how  we  make 
It.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


FEARLESS 


ine  beater  — that  is  the  vital! 

thing  about  any  manure  spreader. 
And  it  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  circular  beater  of  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS,  and  the  straight  beater  of  all 
other  spreaders  which  makes  the 
FEARLESS  so  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  you  can  see  how  our  circu¬ 
lar  beater  is  made,  how  it  SPREADS 
WIDE  FROM  A  NARROW  box  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  to  the  sides  as  well  as 
straight  behind,  and  spreads  evenly. 
A  straight  beater  can  spread  only  as 
wide  as  itself,  so  all  other  spreaders 
must  be  7  feet  to  9  feet  wide— much 
too  wide  for  wagon  tracks,  gates,  etc. 
ONLY  the  FEARLESS  is  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  gates  and  wagon 
tracks.  Yet  it 

SPREADS  WIDER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER. 

The  F  EARLESS  means  less  trips 
across  the  field — no  driving  on  ma¬ 
nure  already  spread— light  draught — 
an  endless  apron  of  simple  mechanism 
— and  other  vital  advantages  which 
make  it  the  most  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  spreader. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  for iti 
today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  II 


WALTER  H  •  WO  OP 

L  NEW  CENTU RYBINDElT™-* 


This  binder  has  a  world-wide 
reputation.  In  every  grain 
growing  country  under  the 
Sun  it  is  said  to  be  the  best 
yet  by  all  who  use  it  or  see 
it  work.  The  features  that 
appeal  most  to  its  users 
are:  —  lightness  of  draft; 
handiness  of  operation; 
durability  of  construc¬ 
tion;  ability  to  do  per¬ 
fect  work  in  any  kind 
of  grain;  accuracy  and 
sure  work  of  knotter; 
absence  of  neck 
weight  and  side 
draft.  The  New 
Century  is  the  lat¬ 
est  type  of  binder, 
made  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  gave  the 
world  its  first  suc¬ 
cessful  binder,  and 
now  give  it  its 
most  successful 
one— a  binder  that* 


NOT 
MADE  BY 
A 

TRUST 


ar1. 


will  do  work  no  other  machine 
can  do. 

It  is  constructed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  and  from  materials 
that  insure  more  work, 
better  work,  longer  life 
and  reduced  repair  bills 
with  less  loss  of  time. 
We’d  like  to  send  you 
our  free  catalog  des¬ 
cribing  it  in  full  before 
you  decide  on  which 
binder  to  buy. 

Drop  us  a  card 
t  o  d  ay  —  ask  for 
Catalog  A  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  &  Reaping 
Machine  Go., 

Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y. 


“The  Best 
Yet " 


No  More  Wheelbarrows 

Simply  fill  up  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

I  /- a  PPlg-PSKar  insideof  the  barn  and  give  it  a  shove.  No 
1  '  “fmatter  how  heavy  the  load  it  runs  along 

v  smoothly  over  the  wire  or  track,  over  ■ 
switches  and  around  curves  if  necessary,  and 
dumps  itself  auy  place  in  the  yard  you  desire,  and  re¬ 
turns  automatically.  No  necessity  of  having  a  manure  pile  near 
the  door,  always  in  the  road.  The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  is 
Ina  j6  °X  lieavy  steel;  the  water-tight  box  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  Can  be  used  for  carrying  anything  that  needs  carrying 
around  the  barn.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  labor  saver  on 
the  up-to-date  farm.  Prices— low  enough  for  one  to  be  on 
eAV,ery  Valuable  Manure  Book  and  catalogue  Free. 

Also  full  line  of  Huy  Carriers,  Trucks,  Slings,  Forks,  Stackers, 
Rickers  and  Flexible  Door  Hangers. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  601  Broadway. 

"  Fairlield,  Iowa. 


A  Man  From  Ohio  Talks 


There  is 
29  years  of 
experience 
in  this 
machine 


It  runs 
a  horse 
lighter 
than  any 
other 


About  the  Success  Manure  Spreader 

,  .  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  machinery  I  ever  purchased.  It  spreads  all 
kinds  ot  manure  better  and  covers  more  ground  than  can  bo  done  by  hand.  The  narrow 


spreading  into  a  snap.  I  would  not  do  without  it.— A.  (3.  Presno,  Mention,  6.' 

The  Succ  ess  is  Now  Completely  Roller  Bearing 

Seven  sets,  one  to  each  wheel,  two  on  heater,  one  on  heater  drive.  That  settles 
the  draft  problem.  It  is  still  the  staunchest,  best  working  spreader  made.  Send  for 
catalog  before  you  buy. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MPG.  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


B.  C.  Phelps 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on  My  Big 
Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Just  write  me  a  postal.  Lot  me  pay  the  post-  -rQuafe-  30  Day 
age  to  you  on  my  Big  1908  “Split  Hickory”  Free 

Vehicle  Book.  Shows  over  125  styles  of  Ve-  \  Trial 

hides  and  how  you  can  save  $25  to  $11)  by  X  *“ 

ordering  direct  from  my  factories.  My 

“Split  Hickory”  Book  Free 

— also  shows  how  I  make  any  Vehicle  you 
want  to-your-order.— Also  full  line  of 
High-Grade  Harness  all  at  great 

saving  prices.  Address  me  person-  — ■  — -  -  - . ■■  ■■■■  -h  ,  , 

^y^^^^HELPSjPresidentjrheOhloCarriageMfg^C«jjStatioii29^Coluiiibns^J 


The  Famous 
PAGE  FENCE 

The  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence  Is 
the  best  fence  in  the  world  for  any 
purpose.  Twenty-tive  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  science  and  skill  in  every 
rod  of  a  Page.  Twice  as  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  as  any  other 
fence.  Requires  but  few  posts.  It 
means  money  to  you  to  learn  about 
a  Page  Fence.  Folder  and  Catalog 
free.  Write  a  postal  for  them  now. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  715,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE 

CYCLONE 

Catalogue,  32  pages, 
showing  Ornamental 
Fences,  Gates,  Arches, 
Vines,  Trellis,  Lavra 
*  Border,  etc.,  will  inter¬ 

est  you.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free- 
KITSELMAN  BROS., 


Box  230 


MUNCIE,  IND.  £=; 


imowmpAYS  ™£ 


-M-tn-F RE  IGHT-t, 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

\  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
I  X  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 
.dell  v  ered.  W o  send  free  sain  pie  for  inspection 
a  and  tost.  M  rito  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  1 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE 
Madeot  heavy  gauge. 

Not. 3, 9  and  io  High  Car¬ 
bon  Coiled  Spring  Steel 

Wire,  bound  together  wtth  Su- 

perlor  Lock,  making  strong¬ 
est  fence  in  existence.  Prices 
low.  Kasy  terms.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

THU  SI  PLKIOH  l-'KVCE  CO. 
l>opt.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

LIVE,  LET  LIVE  AND  HELP  LIVE. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  papers  in  Hew  York 
State  are  printing  our  blacklist  of  insurance  Senators. 
Keep  right  after  them.  They  all  come  from  districts 
where  votes  of  farmers  will  decide  the  election.  Try 
first  to  beat  them  for  renomination.  Failing  in  that 
cut  them  off  the  ticket  on  election  day.  Start  now 
and  talk  and  write  against  them  whenever  you  get  a 
chance. 

* 

i 

When  it  was  first  stated  that  ton  for  ton  good  Al¬ 
falfa  equals  wheat  bran  most  farmers  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  statement.  Tests  at  the  experiment  stations 
and  in  private  dairies  have  shown  that  cows  eating 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  have  made  about  as  much  milk 
and  considerably  more  money  than  others  which  were 
fed  on  grain.  We  have  records  of  a  number  of 
daries  where  little  if  any  grain  is  bought — all  the  silage 
and  the  Alfalfa  being  grown  on  the  farm.  Anyone 
can  see  what  this  means  to  a  dairyman  who  has 
been  paying  the  feed  dealer  about  all  he  got  for  his 
milk.  By  all  means  stick  to  Alfalfa  until  you  make 
your  soil  produce  it. 

* 

The  point  brought  up  by  Mr.  Hartman  regarding 
rye  as  a  green  manure  crop  is  worth  careful  study. 
Rye  is  such  an  easy  crop  to  grow,  it  can  go  in  so 
late  and  make  such  bulk  quickly  in  Spring  that  it  is 
a  popular  cover  crop  with  many.  We  have  noticed 
much  the  same  trouble  as  Mr.  Hartman  refers  to, 
and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  corn  following  rye  suf¬ 
fers  worse  than  most  other  crops.  Of  late  years  we 
have  cut  our  rye  and  cured  it  for  hay  so  as  to  plant 
corn  or  some  other  crop  on  the  plowed  stubble.  We 
have  also  observed  that  when  the  rye  is  cut  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  wilt  fully  on  the  ground  and  then  plowed 
under  there  is  little  if  any  trouble.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  sap  of  the  green  rye  is  responsible. 

* 

Several  fertilizer  firms  whose  goods  have  been  be¬ 
low  their  guaranty  are  offering  this  year  to  sell  on 
the  basis  of  a  private  analysis.  The  proposition  is  to 
select  a  fair  sample  of  the  fertilizer  and  send  it  to  a 
private  chemist.  If  he  finds  it  below  guaranty  the 
company  agrees  to  make  good.  We  do  not  consider 
any  private  chemist  as  good  an  umpire  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  chemists  at  the  experiment  stations. 
These  stations  are  not  in  the  pay  of  either  buyer  or 
seller.  They  stand  fairly  between  the  two  to  see 
that  each  obtains  justice.  They  are  thoroughly 
equipped  to  do  accurate  work,  and  we  believe  they  do 
honest  work.  Take  for  example,  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  where  the  work  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  Samples  as  taken  as  follows : 

The  sampling  agent  is  provided  with  a  long  brass  tube  in 
the  shape  of  a  trier,  which  will  reach  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  hag  of  fertilizer.  He  is  instructed  to 
draw  a  sample  from  at  least  three  packages  and,  if  the 
stock  on  hand  is  large,  from  a  larger  number  than  this. 
He  must  lay  the  hag  on  its  side,  thrust  in  his  trier  inverted 
from  top  to  bottom  diagonally  and  then  turn  it  over.  In 
this  way  he  draws  a  cylindrical  core  of  the  fertilizer  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  bag. 
These  samples  are  thoroughly  mixed  on  a  paper,  a  box 
holding  about  a  pint  of  the  mixture  is  filled,  labeled  and 
brought  to  the  station  for  analysis. 

In  that  way  a  fair  sample  is  obtained.  At  the  sta¬ 
tion  laboratory  at  least  two  analyses  of  each  sample 
are  made  by  different  chemists — who  work  independ¬ 
ently.  Compare  this  accurate  work  with  a  private 


analysis  which  may  be  hurriedly  and  cheaply  made, 
and  which  usually  represents  only  one  examination.  As 
an  instance,  last  -year  in  Connecticut  a  large  quantity 
of  cotton-hull  ashes  were  offered  for  sale,  guaranteed 
to  contain  about  20  per  cent  of  potash  on  a  private 
chemist’s  guarantee.  The  Connecticut  Station  could 
find  but  10  to  11  per  cent,  and  investigation  proved 
that  the  certificate  of  private  analysis  was  a  fake.  The 
dealers  made  good.  The  work  of  the  stations  in 
analyzing  fertilizers  has  saved  the  farmers  of  this 
country  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  to-day  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  farmers  have  in  the  purchase  of  plant  food. 
We  would  not  consider  any  fertilizer  which,  year  after 
year,  fell  below  the  guaranty  at  a  number  of  different 
stations,  a  safe  investment. 

* 

GOV.  HUGHES  AND  THE  DAWLEY  CASE. 

Mr.  Tucker  has  again  broken  silence  on  the  Dawley 
case.  He  has  not  yet  told  us  whether  Mr.  Dawley 
bought  copies  of  his  paper,  The  Country  Gentleman, 
for  distribution,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  State 
money  drawn  on  Mr.  Tucker's  vouchers,  but  in  his 
desperate  defense  of  Dawley,  he  serves  the  following 
fiction  up  to  his  readers : 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  is  trying  a  new  plan  to  defer 
the  trial  of  the  Dawley  libel  suits.  Several  copies  of 
that  paper,  containing  heavily  marked  editorials  on  the 
subject,  have  been  sent  to  everybody  in  Onondaga  County 
who  is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  the  case. 
The  obvious  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  render  trial  in 
Onondaga  County  at  the  present  term  of  court  impossible, 
as  it  will  be,  if  every  man  empaneled  as  a  juror  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  he  has  read  of  the  case  and  formed 
an  opinion  that  it  would  require  evidence  to  change. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Governor  thinks  it  would 
be  well  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  sort  of  prima 
facie  case  against  Mr.  Dawley  that  can  be  thought  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  considering  that 
Mr.  Dawley  is  Director  of  Institutes  for  that  department; 
and  last  week  asked  the  Commissioner  to  look  into  the 
matter.  Deputy  Commissioner  Flanders,  who  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  lawyer,  took  up  the  inquiry  immediately 
and  is  prosecuting  it. 

In  view  of  the  records  that  certainly  is  an  aston¬ 
ishing  statement.  The  facts  are  these:  We  paid  the 
docket  fees  and  put  that  case  on  the  list  for  the 
March  term  ourselves.  It  came  up  for  trial  on  March 
26.  Our  attorney  was  that  day  before  the  court  in¬ 
sisting  on  a  prompt  trial.  Mr.  Dawley’s  attorney 
was  there  pleading  to  have  the  trial  put  over  the 
term.  He  presented  sworn  affidavits  to  the  court 
showing  that  Dawley  was  not  ready  for  trial,  and 
on  the  strength  of  these  affidavits  the  court  granted 
his  motion  for  delay.  The  affidavits  and  apology  for 
delay  were  then  sent  to  Governor  Hughes.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  relied  on  Dawley’s  promise  to  try  the  case 
in  March,  and  at  once  sent  for  Commissioner  Wiet- 
ing  and  ordered  a  prompt  inquiry  by  Mr.  Flanders. 

The  Governor’s  action  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
Tucker’s  pride.  He  had  all  along  opposed  any  action 
in  the  case  by  the  Governor;  and  printed  his  letter 
to  us  as  evidence  of  a  crowning  victory  for  himself, 
but  he  was  now  obliged  to  publish  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  had  finally  come  around  to  our  view  of  the 
case,  and  ordered  an  inquiry.  To  cover  his  confusion 
and  chagrin.  Mr.  Tucker  attempts  to  revive  a  Daw¬ 
ley  lie  that  was  already  exposed.  When  the  motion 
was  before  the  court  to  consolidate  the  three  suits 
in  one  trial,  Dawley’s  attorney  sprung  this  story  as  a 
mild  sensation,  but  the  court  promptly  took  the  ro¬ 
mance  out  of  it  by  demanding  an  affidavit  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  assertion.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
court  declined  to  consider  it  until  the  affidavits  were 
presented,  and  granted  our  motion.  No  affidavits  were 
furnished.  None  could  be,  because  we  have  not  and 
never  did  have  a  jury  list  of  Onondaga  County,  nor 
any  other  list  of  the  citizens  of  that  county  except 
our  regular  subscription  list,  and  we  have  sent  no 
copies  into  that  county  except  to  our  regular  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  a  possible  occasional  sample  on  request. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Governor  Hughes  to  say  that 
he  was  misled  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Tucker  and  other 
friends  of  Dawley  in  this  case.  The  arguments  were 
subtle  and  the  excuses  plausible  for  the  time  being. 
The  Governor  now  evidently  discovered  that  those 
gentlemen  do  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  real 
farmers.  He  has  heard  from  them  direct. 

The  situation  is  no  doubt  galling  to  Mr.  Tucker. 
His  dictum  that  there  was  nothing  to  investigate 
was  overruled  by  the  Cattle  Club;  and  now  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  repudiates  his  doctrine  that  crooked  cattle  deals 
do  not  disqualify  Dawley  as  instructor  of  farmers. 
We  could  be  patient  and  even  generous  with  Mr. 
Tucker  if  he  was  defending  Dawley’s  crooked  cattle 
deals  through  ignorance  or  want  of  information;  but 
neither  ignorance  nor  senility  will  excuse  a  distortion 
of  facts  as  he  has  deliberately  done  in  this  case,  when 
the  records  are  open  to  his  inspection  and  the  facts 
in  his  possession. 


April  11, 

Last  year  we  told  how  the  Tioga  Co.  (Pa.)  Pom- 
mona  Grange  returned  the  free  seeds  to  Senator  Knox. 
They  shipped  them  right  back  to  him  with  their  com¬ 
pliments.  History  has  not  yet  recorded  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  did  with  these  seeds,  but  the  Grange  is  making 
the  right  kind  of  history  once  more.  Last  year  a 
tree  agent  came  through  the  country  telling  great 
stories  about  his  trees,  which  he  claimed  were  budded 
or  grafted  on  oak  roots.  The  firm  he  represented 
was  informed  that  their  agent  was  making  such  state¬ 
ments,  but  they  insist  upon  making  deliveries  and  de¬ 
mand  payment.  The  Grange  claims  that  the  orders 
were  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  They  have 
passed  a  resolution  asking  that  the  license  of  this  firm 
to  sell  trees  in  Pennsylvania  be  revoked  and  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  unite  and  resist  delivery  of  the  trees.  That  is 
good  work  for  any  Grange.  First  be  sure  of  your 
facts,  and  if  goods  sold  on  the  strength  of  such  ridic¬ 
ulous  claims  are  pushed  upon  you  get  together  at  once 
and  fight  the  delivery.  There  are  many  such  things 
which  farmers  cannot  leave  to  the  State  or  to  the 
police.  They  must  do  it  themselves. 

* 

Bro.  Tucker,  of  The  Country  Gentleman  is  now 
after  fertilizers.  You  will  remember  at  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  the  secretary  said 
in  his  report : 

The  goods  which  we  put  out  last  season,  under  our  own 
brand,  that  were  pint  up  for  us  by  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Company,  in  several  instances  were  below  guaranty,  and 
the  influence  of  that  showed  in  diminished  orders  this 
year. 

We  printed  that  with  the  information  that  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Fertilizer  Company  was  obliged  to  pay  fines.  The 
Country  Gentleman  cut  this  important  information  out 
of  its  printed  report.  We  have  added  other  facts 
about  the  Buffalo  company.  As  a  result  they  wrote  us 
demanding  retraction  and  stating  that  our  remarks'' 
were  “self-evidently  false  and  ridiculous.”  We  of¬ 
fered  them  further  facts,  and  they  then  admitted  that 
we  had  full  authority  for  what  we  have  said.  This 
did  not  suit  Brother  Tucker.  Cornered  and  cowed  on 
the  Dawley  matter,  he  ached  for  a  chance  to  stab  The 
R.  N.-Y.  So  he  went  in  person  to  the  Buffalo  com¬ 
pany’s  factory,  selected  samples  of  fertilizer  there  and 
sent  them  to  Cornell  for  analysis.  We  shall  describe 
this  sampling  later.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  out 
of  12  samples  thus  selected  six  fell  below  the  guaran¬ 
tee  in  one  or  more  elements.  This  difference  runs  all 
the  way  from  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  to  over 
three  per  cent  of  one  element.  Bro.  Tucker  ends  his 
article  by  saying  “No  further  comment  need  be  add¬ 
ed.”  As  usual,  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  and 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  comments 
which  may  multiply  his  troubles. 

Brother  Tucker  sums  up  his  reasons  for  doing  this 
private  investigating  as  follows: 

However,  as  we  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Buffalo  business  from  24,000  tons  in  1904 
to  nearly  sixty  thousand  last  year,  we  could  hardly  dis¬ 
regard  the  matter,  contemptible  as  are  the  editorial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  unscrupulous  sheet  referred  to. 

That  leads  us  to  ask  him  another  question.  His 
silence  seems  to  give  consent  to  the  proposition  that 
Dawley  did  buy  copies  of  The  Country  Gentleman  and 
pay  for  them  out  of  State  funds. 

We  now  ask  you,  Mr.  Tucker,  did  The  Buffalo  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company  give  you  an  order  for  15,000  copies  of 
your  paper  in  which  this  fertilizer  article  appears ?  Are 
they  mailing  these  papers  to  farmers  as  your  endorse¬ 
ment  of  their  character ? 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  waste  time  trying  to  poison  moles.  Trap  them. 

“Necessary  nuisance”  seems  to  he  the  latest  definition 
of  spraying. 

Why  do  farmers  go  to  the  bother  and  danger  of  poison¬ 
ing  crows  when  tar  on  the  seed  corn  will  protect  it,  and 
leave  the  crow  free  to  kill  insects? 

A  famous  dairy  cow  that  has  lately  made  a  great  record 
is  named  Changeling.  That  seems  an  appropriate  name 
for  Dotshome  Harmony,  the  famous  Jersey  ease  cow. 

After  you  make  the  papers  fit  the  cows  you  must  make 
the  feed  fit  the  cow.  The  silo  and  the  Alfalfa  field  come 
Hose  to  doing  it  wherever  corn  and  Alfalfa  will  grow. 

Wh  sometimes  get  questions  about  making  good  cheese 
from  the  milk  of  one  cow.  The  best  cheese  makers  we 
can  reach  tell  us  not  to  try  it  with  that  small  amount 
of  milk. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  remember  the  articles 
on  market  gardening  by  D.  L.  Hartman  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hartman  tells  us  that  his  total  sales  for  produce  last 
year  were  $4,762.31.  He  has  30  acres. 

There  used  to  he  an  accepted  saying  that  we  can  catch 
more  flies  with  molasses  than  with  vinegar.  That  was 
before  the  people  began  to  read  and  study  as  they  do 
now.  The  molasses  doesn’t  work  so  well  as  it  used  to. 

While  many  of  us  are  paying  high  prices  for  horses, 
the  Government  tells  us  that  droves  of  wild  horses  are 
doing  great  damage  in  Nevada  and  nearby  States.  Laws 
have  been  passed  authorizing  hunters  to  shoot  these  horses 
for  their  hides. 
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THE  BUFFALO  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
Its  Showing  at  the  Stations. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  for  several  years 
and  appreciating  all  its  good  qualities,  especially  in  regard 
to  exposing  frauds,  I  feel  you  have  made  one  mistake  in 
reference  to  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company.  The  fariners 
of  this  locality  have  used  fertilizers  made  by  the  Buffalo 
Fertilizer  Company  ever  since  they  put  out  their  goods, 
and  as  a  unit  consider  it  a  good  honest  fertilizer,  and 
excelled  by  none.  Of  course  we  all  know  there  is  a  fraud 
perpetrated  somewhere  before  the  official  samples  get 
to  the  experiment  stations,  and  perhaps  by  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  the  fraud  will  be  found  outside  the  Buffalo 
Fertilizer  Works  ;  in  other  words  a  case  of  “trust'’  trying 
to  “bust’’  an  independent  company.  As  far  as  I  know 
every  sample  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company’s  brands 
sent  by  the  farmers  to  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station,  and  other  chemists,  have  analyzed  up  to  and 
above  the  guarantee.  o.  a.  Johnson. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  objection  to  the  goods  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Company  is  based  on  their  showing  at  the  experiment 
stations.  We  do  not  recognize  any  higher  authority 
than  these  station  chemists.  Last  year  the  goods  made 
by  this  concern  were  found  below  the  guaranty  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  directors  at  six 
of  these  stations,  and  know  that  they  could  not  be 
bought  or  induced  to  take  unfair  samples,  or  give  a 
fraudulent  analyse.  We  believe  these  Buffalo  goods 
were  found  defective  because  they  did  not  contain 
the  plant  food  which  the  guarantee  called  for,  and  that 
the  samples  represented  the  goods  fairly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  how  one  brand,  “Farmer’s  Choice,” 
sold  by  the  Buffalo  Company,  analyzed  at  six  different 
stations.  In  the  statement  G  means  guaranteed  and  F 
what  was  found : 


Available 

rsitrogen 

f'  oo 

Phos.  Acid 

8. 

7.96 

Pota*h 

Michigan . 

5. 

4.43 

G. 

.  .82 

8. 

5. 

Rhode  Island  . 

_ F . 

.  .85 

6.43 

4.95 

G. 

.  .82 

8. 

5. 

Vermont . 

6.28 

4.14 

G. 

.  .82 

8. 

5. 

New  York  . 

.  .80 

7.92 

4  08 

G. 

.  .80 

8. 

5. 

Connecticut . 

6.37 

4.66 

G. 

.  .82 

8. 

5. 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .  .  F. 

.  .81 

6.45 

4.16 

Here  were  the  chemists 

at  six  different  stations  all 

working  independently,  yet  see  how  closely  they  agree. 

It  could  not  be  claimed 

that  in 

all  these  different 

States  mistakes  occurred 

in  either 

sampling  or  ana- 

lyzing.  In  not  one 

single 

case  do 

the  papers 

fit  the 

goods.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  happened 

in  one 

single  year.  The  goods  have  been  on  sale  in  Vermont 
four  years.  The  following  statement  shows  how  many 

times  during  these 

four 

years  the  different 

brands 

have  been  below : 

Years  Below 

Guaranteed  Out  of  Four. 

Name 

Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Farmers’  Choice . 

.  .  .  .  0 

1 

3 

Fish  Guano  . 

. . .  .  0 

1 

1 

General  Crop  . 

1 

2 

High-grade  Manure  .  . 

9 

1 

4 

Wheat  and  Corn . 

.  .  .  .3 

1 

2 

Vegetable  and  Potato. 

9 

1 

2 

In  his  last  report  Dr.  Hills,  of  Vermont,  makes  the 
following  statement  to  show  how  the  goods  of  this 
company  have  proved  deficient : 


Available  • 

Nitrogen  Pkos.  Acid  Potash  Valuation 


Fish  Guano . 

Wheat  and  Corn . 

Farmers’  Choice . 

.0“ 

.0.13 

2.24 

1.40 

1.72 

0.86 

$1.14 

1.26 

Vegetable  and  Potato. 

.  0.66 

0.80 

0.26 

3.28 

High  Grade  Manure.  . 

.0.36 

1.08 

1.09 

3.73 

This  means  that  the  man  who  bought  these  brands 
got  from  $1.14  to  $3.73  less  plant  food  in  a  ton  than 
he  paid  for. 

We  believe  this  is  about  the  poorest  official  showing 


made  by  any  fertilier  concern  in  the  country.  If 
anyone  can  point  us  to  a  worse  one  we  will  cheerfully 
print  it.  In  Michigan  the  chemist  states  that  of  all 
the  goods  sold  by  the  Buffalo  concern  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  was  the  only  one  found  giving  a  commercial 
equivalent. 

The  representatives  of  the  company  claim  that  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  goods  were  not  fairly  taken.  When 
pinned  down  to  it  they  admit  that  the  chemical  work 
at  the  New  York  Station  is  reliable.  The  writer 
suggested  that  he  go  out  with  their  representative, 
select  samples  from  goods  that  had  been  sold,  and 
send  them  to  Dr.  Jordan  for  analysis.  After  some 
argument  the  Buffalo  fertilizer  man  admitted  that  this 
was  fair,  and  that  the  work  at  Geneva  was  reliable. 
This  brought  it  down  to  the  question  of  sampling. 
While  he  would  not  say  so  directly,  he  inferred  that 
the  agents  who  took  the  samples  were  “influenced” 
against  his  house.  In  New  York  State  the  Geneva 
Station  has  nothing  to  do  with  collecting  samples.  The 
sampling  is  done  by  agents  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  1  he  samples  come  to  the  station  marked 
by  number  only  and  the  chemists  do  not  know  which 
goods  they  are  analyzing.  We  are  informed  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  go 
about  saying  that  the  work  done  at  Geneva  is  not 
reliable.  1  hey  know  better,  and  when  he  was  pinned 
down  to  it  the  manager  would  not  stand  for  the 
charge.  We  will  not  permit  such  scandalous  state¬ 
ments  to  go  unrebuked. 

The  fact  is  that  goods  made  by  the  Buffalo  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Company  have  undoubtedly  made  a  poorer  show¬ 
ing  at  the  stations  than  those  sold  by  any  other  ferti¬ 
lizer  house.  If  a  single  station  reported  them  below 
guaranty  there  might  be  reason  for  calling  it  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  when  eight  of  the  leading  stations,  working 
independently,  all  pronounce  the  goods  below  grade 
there  can  be  no  chance  for  an  argument. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

POMEiSTIC  — Owenton,  Ky„  was  visited  March  25  by 
night  riders,  who  set  fire  to  three  large  tobacco  ware- 
houses,  valued  at  about  $30,000,  and  destroyed  150,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  buildings  were  the  new  “Equity’’ 
warehouse  owned  by  a  stock  company  in  which  all  the 
tobacco  was  stored,  a  warehouse  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  one  belonging  to  an  independent  company. 
Reports  from  Jessamine  and  Madison  Counties,  two  of  the 
largest  tobacco  producing  counties  In  the  white  hurley  belt, 
say  that  the  independent  farmers  are  defying  “night  rid¬ 
ers”  and  will  raise  a  larger  crop  than  ever  this  year.  One 
farmer  in  this  county  has  offered  $100  a  month  and  board 
for  a  man  to  guard  his  buildings.  .  .  .  The  leaf  tobac¬ 

co  warehouse  of  T.  K.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  at  Fourth  and 
Bakewell  streets,  Covington,  Ky„  was  burned  down  March 
20,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $170,000.  The  fire  is 
thought  to  have  been  incendiary.  Five  residences  and  a 
saloon  were  also  burned.  ...  A  tornado  near  Jack- 
son,  m  the  southern  part  of  Michigan  and  a  blizzard  with 
heavy  snowfall  in  the  upper  peninsula  were  the  extremes 
of  a  general  storm  that  struck  Michigan  March  27.  The 
tornado  did  considerable  damage  to  farm  property  around 
Blackman  and  Woodville,  northwest  and  west  of  Jack- 
son,  but  no  loss  of  life  has  been  reported.  At  Menominee, 
in  the  upper  peninsula,  a  velocity  of  40  miles  an  hour  was 
reported,  driving  the  snow  into  huge  drifts.  Train  and 
trolley  service  was  seriously  delayed  in  upper  Michigan. 

.  .  .  An  earthquake  at  Chilapa.  a  town  of  15,000 

inhabitants,  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  March  2(5,  caused 
heavy  loss.  The  shocks,  two  in  number,  were  followed  by 
fires.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  much  loss  of  life.  .  '. 
As  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  schools  throughout 
Greater  New  York,  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings, 
C.  B.  .T.  Snyder,  reports  that  in  the  five  boroughs  there 
are  429  schools  which  are  not  properly  protected  against 
fire.  Mr.  Snyder  said  that  to  replace  all  of  these  non-fire- 
proof  buildings  with  new  ones  of  first-class  construction 
would  cost  upward  of  $60,000,000,  but  such  an  expenditure 
at  any  one  time  was  entirely  unnecessary,  “for  several 
reasons,  the  most  cogent  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  simply 
because  a  building  is  of  second  class  construction,  or  brick 
with  wood  floor  beams,  It  is  not  necessarily  unsafe  for  use 
for  school  purposes.”  .  .  Fire  on  the  construction  pier 

of  the  new  Manhattan  Bridge,  foot  of  Pike  street.  New 
Yrork,  March  30,  extended  to  the  Joy  Line  pier  adioining 
and  burned  for  24  hours.  It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
fire  to  fight ;  loss  about  $100,000. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — On  March  20,  1908.  a  bill  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
from  the  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  any  seeds  or  bulbs  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  For  example,  if  seed  purporting  to  be  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass,  contains  seed  of  Canada  Blue 
grass,  such  mixture,  under  the  proposed  law,  would 
be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  The  reoort  on  this 
measure  declares  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  worthless  seed  of  the  world. 
All  seed  looks  alike  to  the  average  man,  says  the  report. 
He  doesn't  know  the  difference  between  turnip  seed  at 
40  cents  a  pound,  cabbage  seed  worth  $2  a  pound,  and 
cauliflower  seed  sold  at  $40  a  pound.  The  report  says : 
“The  frightful  extent  to  which  adulteration  of  seed  hits 
grown  in  our  country  is  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  the  gardener,  the  horticulturist  and  the  honest 
seedsman.  Seed  that  is  held  over  until  the  germ  is  dead 
and  the  vital  force  entirely  gone  is  mixed  with  fresh  seed 
of  the  same  kind  and  the  mixture  sold  as  fresh  seed.” 

rl  he  new  structure  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  complete,  and  the  work  of  moving  the  various  bureaus 
that  are  to  have  quarters  in  the  two  wings  began  in  March. 
The  central  structure,  which  is  designed  to  connect  the 
two  wings  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  Congress  makes  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose.  Senator  Dollivcr  has  al¬ 
ready  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  providing  for 
the  erection  of  the  main  building.  It  is  thought  that  the 
appropriation  will  be  voted  at  the  present,  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  library  have  been  assigned  quarters  in  the  new 
structures.  The  department  lias  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  its  work  by  being  so  widely  scattered  and  it  is  thought 
the  business  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  improved  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science 
was  started  in  1886.  It  now  has  90  members,  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  one  in 
England.  The  meetings  are  held  once  a  year  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  or  the  meetings  of  the  Officers 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.*  Form¬ 
erly,  the  contribution*  were  of  a  technical  nature,  but  in 
recent  years  most  persons  have  specialized  more  and  more. 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  NEW  YORK. —  Information  con¬ 
cerning  immigration  into  this  State  for  the  past  few  years 
was  given  out  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Assembly  March 
26  by  Mr.  Merritt  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  measure  proposes 
a  State  department  for  the  collection  of  such  information, 
both  industrial  and  agricultural,  as  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  immigrant.  According  to  the  statement,  1,076,463 
immigrants  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York  State  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  1907  they  sent  to  their  native  homes  sav¬ 
ings  estimated  at  $300,000,000,  which,  had  they  been  in¬ 
formed  of  conditions  in  this  country,  it  is  contended,  would 
have  remained  and  been  invested  here.  Through  this  traffic, 
the  statement  says,  about  2,000  illegal  banks  are  being 
operated  in  Greater  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
in  direct  violation  of  the  State  banking  laws,  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  the  word  “bank”  to  any  but  duly  author¬ 
ized  banking  houses.  It  is  asserted  in  the  statement  that 
55,000  former  immigrants  were  induced  to  emigrate  from 
this  country  during  the  last  few  months,  carrying  with 
them  sums  variously  estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to 
$250,000,000.  “The  State  of  New  York  is  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  an  additional  agricultural  population  of  2,000.000,” 
continues  the  statement,  “and  the  placing  of  large  numbers 
of  these  immigrants  upon  the  cheap  farms  of  the  State 
would  more  than  double  the  valuation  of  the  agricultural 
lauds  of  this  State.” 


AN  INTER-STATE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Forestville,  Conn.,  chairman  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Connecticut  State  Fair,  is  sending 
out  the  following  letter.  There  are,  it  is  stated,  nearly 
1,000  fair  associations  in  the  country  : 

“Cannot  our  State,  County  and  Town  Fair  Association 
be  improved  and  its  officers  helped  by  co-operation  by  the 
formation  of  an  Inter-state  Fair  Association?  Article  1. 
That  its  members  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year  in  con¬ 
vention  at  some  suitable  point  to  give  reports  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  fairs,  to  listen  to  addresses  and  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  National  and  State  legislature  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  general  improvement  of  our  agricultural  fairs. 
Article  2.  To  form  circuits  to  avoid  conflicting  of  dates 
of  various  fairs,  which  has  caused  much  trouble  to  horse 
racing  and  great  inconvenience  to  many  exhibitors.  Arti¬ 
cle  3.  To  furnish  high-class  amusement  features,  exhibitors 
of  animal  husbandry  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  etc., 
throughout  the  country.  Please  think  this  matter  over  and 
send  us  your  views,  and  if  this  suggestion  meets  with 
your  approval,  please  map  out  some  line  of  work  or  offer 
some  suggestion.” 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You. 

Established  1881.  37  Years’  Experience. 

We  are  the  Originators  of  the  30-Day 

FREE  TRIAL  PLAN. 


Eight  styles  of  CONCORDS  to  choose  from. 


TOP  BUGGIES,  DRIVING  WAGONS,  BIKES, 
SURRIES  and  PHAETONS. 


Twelve  styles  of  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Also  full  line  of  HARNESSES. 

SEND  FOR  1908  CATALOGUE. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co, 

Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  Make  Maple  Syrup  gals  OJ 

sample  by  mail.  D.  A.  KNEELAND, 
Home  Farm,  Waitsfield,  Yt. 


—Send  $6.90  foi 
;als.,  or  15  ets. 

Mounti 


T 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

The  Horse  Remedy  of  the  Age 


No  stable  is  now  well  equipped  without 
this  incomparable  liniment  on  the  shelf.  It 
has  cured  more  blemishes  and  made  more 
horses  clean  limbed  than  any  other  remedy  in 
the  world.  It  never  fails  to  locate  lameness. 

$100  Reward 

Our  offer  is  alw,ays  open.  Some  cases  have 
passed  the  curable  stage.  But  whenever  a 
cure  is  possible  we  will  pay  $100  for  any  fail¬ 
ure  of  Tuttle’s  Elixir  to  cure  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Sprain,  Colic  or  Lameness. 

It  is  theimain  dependence  of  Veterinaries, 
Express,  Livery  and  Transfer  Stables  as  a 


Leg  and  Body  Wash 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  give  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

Tuttle’s  Hoof  Ointment,  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  Liniment 
and  Family  Elixir  are  other  excellent 
specifics.  “Veterinary  Experience,”  an 

infallible  guide  for  horsemen,  is  free. 
Every  disease  and  symptom  made  plain. 

W  rite  for  copy.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Company, 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montreal:  H.  A.  Tuttle,  Mgr..  32  St.  Gabriel  St. 
So.  Farmington.  N.  C.  H.  R.  Crocker,  Mgr. 

Chicago:  C.  F.  Tuttle,  Mgr.,  311  East  63d  St. 

Los  Angeles:  W.A.  Shaw,  Mgr.,  1921  New  England  Av. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work,  it 
not  only  does  good  work 
easy  to  operato.  The  b 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat- 
aJ 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co. 

ixwm—M a 


Box 


102U 


Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saves  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dnsts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  you  can  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  witli  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CIIQC— Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  want  a  silo  with  the 
tfihww  simplest  and  best  front  on  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Queen 
City  Silo  Co.,  T. E. Cross,  Mgr., Lagrangeville.N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HIS  BANNER  OVER  ME. 

Surrounded  by  unnumbered  foes, 

Against  my  soul  the  battle  goes ; 

Yet  though  I  weary,  sore  distrest, 

I  know  that  I  shall  reach  my  rest ; 

I  lift  my  tearful  eyes  above — 

Ills  banner  over  me  is  love. 

Its  sword  my  spirit  will  not  yield, 

Though  flesh  may  faint  upon  the  field ; 
He  waves  before  my  fading  sight 
The  branch  of  palm — the  crown  of  light ; 
I  lift  my  brightening  eyes  above — 

Ilis  banner  over  me  is  love. 

My  cloud  of  battle-dust  may  dim, 

His  veil  of  splendor  curtain  Ilim  ! 

And  in  the  midnight  of  my  fear 
I  may  not  feel  Him  standing  near; 

But,  as  I  lift  mine  eyes  above, 

His  banner  over  me  is  love. 

— Gerald  Massey. 

* 

When  asparagus  arrives  this  Spring 
try  it  with  horseradish  sauce.  Boil  the 
asparagus  as  usual ;  drain,  and  then 
serve  with  hot  cream  sauce,  to  which 
grated  horseradish  has  been  added,  and 
well  stirred  in,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
give  a  piquant  flavor,  without  being  too 
hot.  This  sauce  is  excellent  with  boiled 
beef,  and  with  many  kinds  of  fish. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  makes  her  floor 
cloths  from  old  black  stockings.  She 
cuts  them  open  and  then  runs  several 
together  flat  on  the  machine.  Their  tex¬ 
ture  makes  them  very  absorbent,  and 
they  are  excellent  for  mopping.  We  like 
them  for  stove  rubbers,  and  also  for 
general  polishing  about  the  kitchen,  old 
knit  underwear  being  also  convenient 
for  the  same  purpose. 

* 

Brown  bread  brewis  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  breakfast  food,  but  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  many  of  the  hygienic  shavings 
now  offered.  Good  Housekeeping  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  it :  Dry  the 
bread  in  the  oven  and  put  through  a 
food  chopper.  If  kept  sealed  it  will 
keep  for  some  time  and  may  be  used 
when  needed.  To  two  cups  of  hot  milk, 
well  salted,  add  one  cup  of  the  dried 
crumbs  and  one  tablespoon  of  butter 
and  cook,  beating  steadily  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  hot  with  an  abundance  of 
sweet  milk. 

* 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  in  common  with  many  other 
helpful  associations,  maintains  a  Penny 
Provident  Fund.  This  fund  aims  to  do 
/or  the  poor  what  savings  banks  do  not 
do;  it  invites  savings  deposits  of  less 
than  one  dollar.  Deposits  of  one  cent 
and  upward  are  receipted  for  by  stamps, 
attached  to  a  card  given  to  each  deposi¬ 
tor.  When  a  sufficient  sum  has  thus 
been  saved,  the  depositor  is  encouraged 
to  deposit  it  in  a  bank  where  it  will 
draw  interest.  The  fact  that  there  are 
about  275  of  these  stamp  stations  in 
New  York  and  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  many  helpful 
organizations  are  already  doing  in  a 
small  way  what  the  Government  ought 
to  be  doing  in  a  large  one,  by  means  of 
postal  savings  banks. 

* 

On  page  303  a  correspondent  asks 
how  to  can  milk  for  use  when  the  cows 
are  dry.  The  answer  given  is  somewhat 
complicated,  compared  with  instructions 
given  in  “The  Rural  Cook  Book,”  page 
133.  This  recipe  was  sent  us  by  a 
housekeeper  who  has  had  entire  success 
with  it :  Allow  the  milk  to  become  per¬ 
fectly  cold,  then  fill  sterilized  fruit  jars 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  Set 
the  covers  on  loosely,  and  set  in  a  clean 
boiler,  standing  on  a  wooden  rack.  Fill 
boiler  with  cold  water  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  jars,  set  on  the  stove, 
and  bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point, 
allowing  it  to  boil  20  minutes  from  the 
time  ebullition  begins.  Then  remove 
the  cans  one  by  one,  put  on  new  rub¬ 
bers,  fill  with  boiling  milk  and  screw  up 
tight.  Stand  the  cans  upside  down  until 


cold,  then  store  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
Of  course  this  milk  has  a  scalded  taste, 
but  it  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  all  utensils  ab¬ 
solutely  clean,  and  to  use  new  rubber 
bands. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  most  coun¬ 
try  dwellers  feel  a  longing  for  “greens” 
of  some  sort,  for  if  no  southern  or  hot¬ 
house  products  are  bought  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  long  stretch  of  root  crops  with¬ 
out  any  fresh  green  vegetables.  Marsh 
marigolds,  dandelion  and  scurvy  grass 
are  among  the  first  wild  greens  in  our 
locality,  but  we  feel  impelled,  every  year, 
to  warn  our  readers  of  the  danger  that 
lurks  among  the  innocent  greens.  Nearly 
every  year  we  hear  or  read  of  some  one 
who  is  dangerously  or  even  fatally  ill 
from  eating  young  shoots  of  the  black 
hellebore,  gathered  with  marsh  mari¬ 
gold.  There  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  gather  these  broadly  ovate, 
plaited,  sheath-clasping  leaves  by  mis¬ 
take,  and  we  can  only  urge  those  who 
do  not  know  it  to  avoid  any  form  of 
“greens”  that  they  do  not  know.  The 
strongest  poison  of  this  plant  is  in  the 
root,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
young  foliage  is  dangerous.  Recently 
several"  children  in  our  county  were  poi¬ 
soned,  two  fatally,  by  eating  some  un¬ 
known  root  dug  from  a  swamp.  The 
plant  was  said  to  be  skunk  cabbage,  the 
root  of  which  is  narcotic,  producing 
stupor,  dimness  of  sight,  etc.,  but  it  is 
quite  as  likely  to  have  been  black  helle¬ 
bore  or  poison  or  water  hemlock,  all  of 
which  grow  freely  in  the  locality.  It  is 
well  to  teach  the  children  of  the  danger 
in  unknown  plants,  and  to  give  them 
enough  simple  knowledge  of  local  botany 
to  recognize  friends  and  foes. 


Mattress  Information  Wanted. 

Would  some  one  give  us  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  method  for  thoroughly  cleansing 
an  all-hair  mattress?  The  information 
would  be  highly  appreciated  by  us. 

MRS.  e.  b.  s. 


Winter  on  the  Farm. 

How  shall  a  farmer’s  wife  spend  the 
Winter?  By  reading  to  inform  herself 
and  thereby  command  the  respect  of  her 
children,  her  husband  and  the  commun¬ 
ity.  She  should  visit  the  school  fre¬ 
quently  in  which  her  children  are  learn¬ 
ing.  She  will  attend  church  more  regu¬ 
larly  and  with  more  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  than  she  can  in  the  busy  months 
of  the  year.  She  should  do  up  the  year’s 
sewing,  with  the  exception  of  those  gar¬ 
ments  which  she  prefers  to  have  the 
imprint  of  the  latest  fashions.  She  may 
visit  the  sick  and  make  a  few  calls  on 
the  aged  and  shut-ins.  If  time  permits 
she  should  become  acquainted  with  her 
neighbors  and  learn  the  home  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  children  with  whom  her 
children  associate  on  the  road  and  in 
school.  There  is  always  more  char¬ 
itable,  more  humane  and  more  philan¬ 
thropic  work  to  be  done  in  the  Winter. 
She  can  find  sufferers  of  many  kind 
near  her  if  she  has  a  sympathetic  heart. 
Wild  birds  can  be  fed,  peddlers  can  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  warm  kitchen  and 
be  cheered  by  a  kind  look  rather  than  a 
slammed  door.  Hot  coffee  offered  to 
ice  workers  or  others  may  warm  the 
cockles  of  the  heart  of  some  man  fast 
losing  faith  in  human  nature.  A  sand¬ 
wich  or  cookie  offered  a  passing  school 
child  who  is  hungry  will  never  go  amiss, 
and  help  giver  as  well  as  recipient.  Has 
the  farmer’s  wife  any  lonesome  time  in 
Winter?  No;  not  if  she  follows  out 
these  thoughts.  a  Michigan  woman. 


The  principle  of  liberty  and  equality, 
if  coupled  with  mere  selfishness,  will 
make  men  only  devils,  each  trying  to  be 
independent  that  he  may  fight  only  for 
his  own  interest.  And  here  is  the  need 
of  religion  and  its  pov'er,  to  bring  in  the 
principle  of  benevolence  and  love  to 
men. — Randolph  of  Roanoke. 


Three  generations  oi 
Simpsons  have  aide 


ED»yston£ 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 _ 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  famous  old  “  Simpson  *’  prints 
made  only  in  liddystone. 

Made  according  to  the  quality-standard 
set  by  Wm,  Simpson  65  years  ago. 
The  durable  blacks  that  do  not  fade  or 
lose  their  lustre. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub- 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfgf.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson..  Sr. 


INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH 
and  COMFORT 

on  stormy  days 
by  wearing  a 

I  ‘ 


Lsh  BfNtP 


SLICKER 


Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 

Waterproof 


ppv  -  ‘  Everywhere 


„  605  A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U  S 

TOW  CR  CANADIAN  CO  LtniTCD  TORONTO  CAN 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


there  are  none  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D  I  ETZ  ’  ’ 
made  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PAN  Y  NEWYORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1S40 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Reliable  Help  for  Washing 

doesn't  talk  back  or  leave  you  when  most 
needed.  The  Syracuse  “EASY”  non- 
friction  steel  washer  is  that  kind. 

Ask  now  for  our  free  book.  Pages 
3-20  tell  you  how  to  cut  yonr  wash¬ 
ing  expense  in  half  and  have  your 
clothes,  white,  clean  and  sweet,  the 
way  you  like  them.  Agents  wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  F,  Dillaye  Bldg'.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Older  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Eonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 1 33  Codlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


C.  Daw  Cmiiowa  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
36  rsi  3({U<ires  any  oidi  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  froe  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

ine  Anderson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obia, 


iul  00  per 

Roof-Fix  i 


“SEABOARD  Oouthern  SENT 
MAGAZINE”  ~|Vabo!rd  FREE 

A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  be  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  he  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  von.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  lg. 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Highest  grade  Alfalfa  Seed  and  all  other 
Clovers  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


J.  M.  TIIORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


I  GUARANTEE 

'  1  18  V  T  R  E  E  C  I  have  been  breed- 

^  '  ffRl  I  I  ElCCd  ing  Hardy  Kver- 

1  greens  and  forest  trees  for  thirty-two  years. 

My  name,  my  reputation  is  back  of  every 
f  sale  I  make.  I  sell  nothing 
'but  the  hardiest  nursery  p. 

/  grown  stock.  Satisfaction  of 
/every  customer  guaranteed. 
r  I  specialize  on  Evergreens  and 
Forest  Trees.  Quality  the  high¬ 
est.  Prices  lowest  ofall.  Over 
fifty  million  Evergreens.  Forty 
tested  varieties.  All  sizes  for  all  pur 
poses.  $4  and  up  per  1,000.  Fifty  Won¬ 
derful  Bargain  lots — $1.00  to  $10.00  per 
10 1  prepaid.  Catalog  full  of  valuable  v 
Information.  Describes  over  two  hundred  .  . 

varieties,  including  Shade,  Ornamental  and  V :  S, 

Fruit  Treee,  beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs,  Nv&yS' 

Roses  and  Small  Fruits.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  1908  Catalog  and  bargain  sheet  ‘  v-s,'  V  J'r  Vg- 
wurw  u-u>.  Now.  Ono  beautl- 

m. 


—FREE.  Write  today, 
ful  red  cedar  tree  free  with  every  order. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist, 


Bos  74  Dundee,  Illinois 


DAHLIAS 

Buffalo.  Catalogue. 


20  Kinds.  $1.  GRAND  PRIZE, 
St.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL, 
H.  F.  HURT,  Taunton, Mass. 


Write  for  my  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 

“THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FLOWER,” 

FREE.  It  contains  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  best  varieties. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Meadowvaie  Farm,  Box  10,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


USE  COLLETTE’S  PATENT  PATCHES 

mend  all  leak9  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware,  hot  water 
bags,  etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet. 
Anyone  can  use  them;  tit  any  surface; 
Send  for  sam pie  pkg.  10c.  Complets  pkg. 
assorted  sizes,  2Sc.  postpaid.  Agenta  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  4JQ  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Saves  labor  of  hand  pumping.  Cheaper 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Write  for  catalogue  A-G  and  estimate. 

We  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 


140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 


Free  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams  will  toll  you  how 
easy,  simple  and  inexpensive  1 1  is.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  N o  trouble  or  ex- 
pen?e  to  maintain.  Write  Today  for 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City 


REDUCED  COLONIST  RATES. 

One  way  tickets  at  special  low  rates  on  sale  daily 
throughout  March  and  April,  from  Chicago  and 
other  points,  via  the  CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH  WESTERN  LINE, to  San  Francisco, Los 
Angeles,  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  points.  Daily 
and  personally  conducted  tours  in  tourist  sleeping 
cars.  Double  berth  only  $7.00. through  from  Chicago. 
For  full  funiculars,  write  ,S.  A.  HUTCHISON, 
Manager.,  Tourist  Dept.,  212  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Homesfifikers  Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
.  uwuvvnvi  v,  fortuuately  situated.  Tennessee 

Come  to  Tennessee  ssssr&ss 

w  ■  V,,I|VWVVV  treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaased,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $.r)  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  II. F. Smith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  Hi  St.  Louis  Ry.f  Nashville,  Tcnn. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  yoke  blouse  shown  is  a  very 
pretty  style  for  Summer  sports.  The 
waist  is  made  with  a  yoke  and  full 
blouse  and  the  plain  back.  The  roll-over 
collar  finishes  the  neck  and  the  patch 
pocket  is  arranged  over  the  left  front. 


$926  Misses’  Yoke  Blouse, 
14  and  16  years. 


The  elbow  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
bands  and  finished  with  roll-over  cuffs 
and  the  long  sleeves  are  finished  with 
over-laps  and  straight  cuffs  in  regula¬ 
tion  style.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  3J4 
yards  21  or  24,  3J4  yards  32  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5926  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  desirable  style  for  either  a  suit 
or  a  separate  blouse  is  shown  in  No. 
5920.  The  waist  is  made  with  the  fitted 
lining  that  serves  as  a  foundation.  This 
lining  is  faced  to  form  the  back  of  the 
chemisette  and  the  front  portion  is  ar- 


5920  IVr.icy  Tucked  Waist, 


82  to  40  bust. 

ranged  over  it.  The  blouse  and  sleeves 
are  cut  in  one  and  are  tucked  and  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  lining  while  the  girdle 
finishes  the  lower  edge.  Cuffs  complete 
the  lower  portions  of  the  sleeves.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3^4  yards  21,  3  yards  27 
or  2  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  34  yard 
1’8  inches  wide  for  chemisette  and  cuffs 
for  short  sleeves,  1  yard  when  long 
sleeves  are  used,  y2  yard  21  inches  wide 
for  the  belt,  4  yards  of  velvet  ribbon  and 
'/2  yard  of  taffeta  for  the  stitched  bands. 
I  lie  pattern  5920  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

Our  brains  are  70-year  clocks.  The 
Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for 
all,  then  closes  the  case  and  gives  the 
key  into  the  hand  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Resurrection. — Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Fruit  Cake  Without  c-oe,s. — One  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one 
cup  raisjpe,  j  four  tablespoonfuls  melted 
butter,  tWo  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cinnamon  and  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  nutmeg. 

Fried  Cakes. — Three  eggs,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  two  cups  of  buttermilk,  one 
cup  of  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda. 
Mix  soft.  This  quantity  makes  two  pan¬ 
fuls  of  delicious  cakes. 

Layer  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  ll/2  cup  of  flour,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  a  little  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract.  Bake  in 
layers  and  use  any  filling  desired. 

Ginger  Cake. — Two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
tablespoon  of  ginger,  flour  enough  to 
knead  soft. 

Corn  Bread. — Three  cups  of  corn- 
meal;  stir  into  it  two  cups  of  boiling 
sweet  milk.  When  cold  add  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Steam  for  three 
hours. 

Quick  Muffins. — Three  cups  of  flour 
before  sifting,  one  cup  of  cold  water, 
one  heaping  tablespoon  of  butter ;  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  four  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  ll/2  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
Mix  the  sugar  and  shortening  to  a 
cream,  add  the  wetting,  then  sift  the 
flour  and  baking  powder  into  it.  Beat 
well.  Heat  gem  irons  hot,  grease,  put 
in  enough  batter  to  nearly  fill  the  irons. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20  minutes.  An 
egg  is  sometimes  used,  in  which  case  use 
but  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Two  cups  of 
dried  apples  soaked  over  night ;  chop 
fine  and  boil  with  one  cup  of  molasses 
one  hour.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  butter, 
three  heaping  cups  of  flour,  one  heaping 
teaspoon  of_soda.  Flavor  to  taste  with 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Currant  Loaf. — Three  cups  of  raised 
dough,  taken  as  the  bread  is  ready  to  be 
molded  into  loaves,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  melted  butter, 
two  eggs.  Flavor  to  taste  with  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon ;  one  cup  of  currants. 
Work  these  ingredients  together  with 
file  hands  for  15  minutes.  Let  the 
dough  then  rise  for  half  an  hour.  Cover 
with  a  cloth  to  prevent  a  crust. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Snyder’s  Pure  Chewing  Taffy. 

Send  25  cents  and  I  will  send  you  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  except  the  sugar,  together  with  instructions 
how  to  make  five  pounds  of  the  purest  and  most 
delicous  white  chewing  taffy  you  ever  ate.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  he  absolutely  pure;  has  the  approval  of 
the  Pure  Food  Law.  Anyone  can  make  it. 

SNYDER  THE  CANDY  MAKER, 

133  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


The  Steel  Shoe 

Wear  Resisting— Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


FREE 


BOTTOM  made  of  pressed 
steel,  studded  with  steel 
rivets;  uppers  of  soft,  pliable, 
water-proof  leather — ou  the 
*2.50  shoe  actually  better 
than  those  of  the  regular 

83.50  leather  shoos;  our 

83.50  uppers  equal  ordinary 
85.00  leather  shoes.  Inside 
is  a  comfortable  hair  cush¬ 
ion.  Weigh  no  more  than 
'  ordinary  shoes.  They  will 
save  you  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable,  prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  Do  not  require 
the  usual  “breaking  In,”  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  them  ou.  The  Steel  Shoe  ia 
certain  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  it.  Sizes  6  to  10.  Send  us  your  size  and 

82.50  for  6-lnch  high  shoes  (or  83.50  for  9-lnch)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever  produced. 


Oar 
Booklet 
“The 
Sole  of 
Steel,” 
tells  how  to  sate 
86  to  810  a  year 
on  working  shoes. 


STEEL' SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  P,  RACINE,  WIS. 


For  Rheumatism 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 

Sloan’s  Liniment! 

It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation.  and  giveselasticity  to  themusclesand  joints. 

Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  Price>  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 


Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Money  Back 


if  they  fail  to  bloom 
this  year.  We  grow 
roses  by  a  method 
peculiarly  our  own 
— sturdy  stems  and 
wonderful  root- 
development.  We 
guarantee  them  to 
bloomin  yourgardenthis 
-  season  — or  money  back. 

12  Quick  Blooming  Roses  $1.00 

Every  one  a  gem  for  garden  culture. 
All  thrifty  growers  and  profuse  bloomers, 
and  all  guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year . 
Every  rose  correctly  labelled. 

Oruss  an  Teplitz,  Hark  rich  crimson. 

Mad.  Camille,  clear  rosy  flesh. 

Mad.  F.  Kruger,  soft  pink. 

Mad.  J.  Schwartz,  flashed  pink. 

Marie  Van  Houtte,  rich  cream. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  rose  pink. 

Queen’s  Scarlet,  bright  scarlet. 

Wellesley,  silvery  rose-pink. 

Corallina,  deep  coral  red. 

Winter  Gem,  lovely  creamy  pink. 

Lady  Roberts,  coppery  apricot. 

Maman  Cochet,  finest  pink. 

Our  color -plate  "Floral 
Guide”  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  helpful  cultural 
directions  not  only  of 
Itoses,  but  hundreds  of 
other  choice  flowers  and 
plants.  It  is  free.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 


These  12 
roses  delivered, 
charges  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt 
of  $1.00. 
Order  now 
and  we  will 
ship  at  proper 
planting  time. 


West 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETAU^ 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  3Gc.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


5,000  Grand  Offers! 

Doors, Windows,  Millwork 

50%  Below 

Dealers’  Prices 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of 
our  6,000  Building  Material 
Bargains:  Doors  80c.  Win¬ 
dows  69c.  Screen  Doors  93c. 

108  square  feet  Flint  Coated 
Roofing,  guaranteed  6  years, 

$1.41.  100  square  feet  Tar  Felt 
30c.  45-light  Hot  Bed  Sash 
$1.60.  100  lineal  feet  Quarter 
Round  26c.  Bnse  Blocks  4c.  ( 

Corner  Blocks  2c.  Glass,  8x10 
inches,  3Hc.  100  feet  Hard-  _  ,  , 
wood  Flooring  80e.  Porch  boo  lor  B  Prloo 
Brackets 6J4c.  Porch  Spindles  $1.75 
lKc.  Hardwood  Thresholds 
6c.  Adjustable  Gable  Ornaments 
80c.  We  save  you  at  least  50  per 
cent  on  everything  we  sell  for  building 
houses,  barns,  out-buildings,  school  houses, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  from 

The  Largest  Plant  in  America 
Selling  Direct  to  Consumer. 

Quality  &  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Not  in  any  Trust.  Absolutely  independent. 

Our  stock  is  immense  and  we  ship  promptly. 
Everything  is  bright  and  new— no  "wreck¬ 
age.  All  millwork  strictly  up  to  official  grade 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association. 


Dealer's  Price 

$2.00 


Get  the  Great  Catalog 

FREE  for  a  Postal 


W>m 


Best 

ROOFING 
$&41 


108 

sq.  ft. 
FrceNails 
&  Cement 


I 


It  will  save  yon  big  money.  Packed 
and  jammed  with  bargains.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  three  Big  Banks.  Money 
Refunded  and  Freight  Paid  Both  Ways  if  Goods  are 
not  Exactly  as  Represented.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

854  Case  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 

“Send  us  your  orders  for  lumber.” 

ELK  FOR  F  IRMS  furnished  by  THE  IM- 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


Tickets  good  21  days  and  stop-overs 
allowed  Investigate  now  the  openings 
in  farming,  stock-raising  and  mercantile 
work  along  the  Pacific  Coast  Extension  of  the 


Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

On  above  dates  the  round-trip  fare  from  Chicago  will 
be  $26.90  to  Mobridge ;  $30  to  Lemmon,  Hettinger,  Bow¬ 
man  and  Marmarth ;  $39  to  Harlowton ;  $40  to  Moore  and 
Lewistown,  in  the  Judith  Basin,  Montana.  Fares  to  other 
points  quoted  on  request. 

maps  and  descriptive  books  regarding  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  new  country  free  for  the  asking. 

F.  A.  MILLER  W.  S.  HOWELL 

General  Passenger  Agent  General  Eastern  Agent 

CHICAGO  381  Broadway,  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


Start  on  a 
New  Line 

Regular  trains  are  now 
operated  on  the  new  Pacific 
Coast  line  as  far  as 
Mobridge,  Lemmon, 
Hettinger,  Bowman 
and  Marmarth, in  the 
Dakotas;  to  Terry,  Miles 
City,  Musselshell  and  Harlow  - 
ton,  in  Montana. 

Homeseekers’ 

Excursions 

Tuesday,  April  7, 
and  April  21 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOW  TO  FEED  SMALL  POTATOES  AND 
APPLES  SAFELY. 

Small  potatoes  and  apples  are  worth 
far  more  as  food  for  stock  than  pota¬ 
toes  are  to  plant  or  apples  to  make  into 
cider.  There  is,  however,  much  danger 
of  choking  in  cattle  if  either  are  fed 
whole,  and  it  is  a  big  job  to  cut  or  mash 
them  if  a  large  quantity  are  to  be  fed. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  feed  either  to  hogs 
or  sheep  in  any  kind  of  a  feed  dish,  but 
not  so  with  cattle.  But  if  two  pieces  of 
timber  are  put  up  just  far  enough  apart 
so  the  animal’s  neck  can  be  held  between 
them,  and  a  hole  be  bored  through  at 
such  a  height  that  the  animal  will  be 
prevented  from  raising  the  head  up  to  a 
level  with  the  body,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  choking.  j.  s.  woodward. 


A  “PULLING”  HORSE. 

I  have  been  asked  by  one  of  your 
readers  to  suggest  a  cure  for  the  “pull¬ 
ing”  habit  in  a  horse.  The  animal  in 
question  (his  pacing  mare)  I  take  it  is 
a  high-strung  standard  bred  or  has  a 
Thoroughbred  strain.  I  hesitate  to 
offer  any  advice,  as  my  experience  has 
been  chiefly  with  westerners  and  cross¬ 
bred  farm  stock,  which  had  been  spoiled 
in  handling.  If  I  can  give  any  hint, 
however,  that  will  tend  to  improve  his 
mare’s  behavior  I  am  his  to  command. 
I  will  illustrate  a  device  or  two  which 
work  well  on  some  horses,  but  which 
I  don’t  guarantee  to  cure  his  mare.  She 
is  a  hot-blooded  animal  which  has  been 
given  her  head  until  she  is  nine  years 


HANDLING  A  PULLING  HORSE. 


strap  over  the  head  and  through  bridle 
rings  (No.  2,  Fig.  145,)  which  is  a  well- 
known  restrainer,  but  is  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  Either  a  straight  leather,  rub¬ 
ber  or  iron  bit  can  be  used  with  this 
rig  and  a  jaw  strap  is  needed  to  make  it 
effective.  But  a  good  deal  of  careful, 
special  handling  would  be  required  to 
make  such  an  animal  agreeable  to  drive. 
If  she  is  self-willed  and  will  not  mind, 
or  has  never  been  taught  to  mind 
promptly,  I  would  take  her  on  soft 
ground  and  throw  her  until  she  was 
ready  to  listen  to  me.  After  you  have 
rolled  them  around  a  little  they  begin  to 
ask  you  what  you  want.  You  must 
have  their  attention  before  you  can 
teach  them  anything.  Be  sure  she 
knows  the  word  “whoa,”  and  stops  like 
a  soldier  when  you  give  the  command. 
When  she  begins  to  see  that  she  is  not 
the  whole  board  of  management  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  works  she  will  take 
your  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
just  what  treatment  would  be  needed 
without  knowing  the  individual  and 
studying  her  peculiarities,  but  she  can 
be  taught  to  mind  as  well  as  a  younger 
horse  if  you  have  got  the  time  and 
patience  to  experiment.  However,  it  is 
a  job  for  the  long-suffering  horse 
trainer;  a  man  of  other  affairs  will  sel¬ 
dom  “jolly”  her  through  the  successive 
stages  of  stand,  walk,  slow  down,  and 
steady  gait,  which  could  be  done  either 
single  or  bitched  with  a  well-broken, 
steady-gaited  horse.  You  can  always 
get  best  results  by  appealing  to  a  horse’s 
understanding  and  leaving  brute  force 
out  of  the  regime  as  far  as  possible. 
Animals  of  fine  breeding  are  especially 
sensitive,  and  will  raise  strenuous  objec¬ 
tions  until  they  learn  what  you  are  driv¬ 
ing  at.  Then  it  is  often  a  marvel  how 
readily  they  will  adopt  ymur  plan.  The 
more  I  study  horses  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  usually  a  strong 
sense  of  comradeship,  and  will  respond 
to  personal  attention  and  sympathy  with 
almost  human  intelligence.  Tod  Sloan, 
the  greatest  jockey  of  the  day,  wins 
his  races  without  spurs,  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  without  a  whip.  He  experiments 
with  his  horse  until  be  learns  how  much 
the  animal  knows  about  a  race  and  how 
he  wants  to  run  it.  Then  he  lets  the 
horse  manage  it.  While  the  other  riders 
are  usually  bullying  their  horses  he  is 
encouraging  bis.  That  is  the  principle 
for  any  horse-breaker  or  horse-owner 
to  work  on.  Make  a  partner  of  your 
horse.  He  does  not  like  to  be  bullied. 

A  HORSE  WRANGLER. 

When  .von  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SCOTCH  COLLIK8,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

flflATQ-  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats. 

U  n  I V 1 1«  13  u  U  A  I  Of. O.Groesbeck.B-Y, Hartford, Ct 

0  1  p  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 

•  *•  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


Fig.  145. 

old.  Such  a  proposition  cannot  be 
solved  in  a  day.  Nearly  all  track-broke 
horses,  or  those  that  have  been  driven 
for  speed  on  the  road,  get  the  trick  of 
putting  a  good  deal  of  weight  on  the 
bit ;  some  of  them  will  “pull  your  arms 
off.”  His  mare  has  been  taught  the 
habit  by  a  former  driver,  and  doesn’t 
know  any  other  way  to  go.  He  may 
find  a  rig  that  will  restrain  her,  but  she 
will  always  have  her  “heady”  notion 
unless  he  can  make  her  understand  that 
a  slower  pace  is  more  desirable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  getting  her  to  see  what  is 
wanted,  which  is  not  easy  to  do  where 
3'ou  are  dealing  with  fixed  habit  backed 
by  an  inborn  “scorching”  instinct.  It  is 
the  same  old  story,  “you  can  teach  a 
horse  more  in  an  hour  than  you  can 
unlearn  him  in  a  week.”  There  are  a 
good  many  devices  for  reducing  a 
“scorcher,”  but  like  nearly  all  horse- 
breaking  contrivances,  no  single  one  of 
them  will  work  in  all  cases.  Severe 
bits  as  a  rule  are  a  failure  when  used 
on  nervous  driving-bred  horses.  It  is 
as  natural  for  such  an  animal  to  strike 
its  best  gait  as  it  is  for  it  to  eat  grass. 
They  will  ordinarily  resist  restraint,  and 
a  bit  that  is  cruel  in  the  mouth  will  balk 
or  fret  and  worry  them,  or  put  them  on 
the  fight. 

It  is  possible  that  a  “squeeze  strap” 
would  work  in  this  case  better  than  an 
ordinary  bit.  You  get  a  three-quarter- 
inch  strap  (a  thin  pliable  one  doubled 
and  sewed  with  rounded  edges  is  the 
best)  about  12  inches  long,  or  long 
enough  to  go  around  lower  jaw  of  horse 
and  through  ring  at  each  side  of  mouth 
(as  in  No.  1,  Fig.  145,)  and  a  ring 
sewed  in  each  end  to  buckle  driving 
lines  into.  Use  nose  band  or  overdraw 
on  bridle.  The  principle  is  that  it  pun¬ 
ishes  when  the  animal  pulls  it  too  hard., 
but  eases  up  the  instant  the  pressure 
is  taken  off.  Please  remember  that  I 
mention  this  “squeeze  strap”  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  only.  I  have  not  tried  it  thor¬ 
oughly  myself.  Then  there  is  the  draw 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS.-^Td! 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  Sam’l  Fraser, Geneseo, N.Y 


CAR  CXI  E-DUKOC  JERSEY  SWINE, bred 
run  wALC  Sows  and  Fall  Pigs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
better  breeding  in  America.  Hooking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  of  chickens.  INTER-STATE  FARM. 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va, 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  102371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
/IT  ai&f  Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 

refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
-Ilk  Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cochrauville,Pa 


STONE  FARM  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

WE  OFFER 


4  Full  Age  Sows  Bred  for  March  far¬ 
rowing:  10  Spring  Gilts  Bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing:  6  Spring  and 
Summer  Service  Boars;  1  2-Yr.  Old 
Son  of  Masterpiece  77000;  60  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs.  All 
representing  the  improved  American  type.  We  have  over  100 
head  of  all  ages,  and  all  prices,  from  good  useful  farmers’  hogs 
to  fancy  show  animals.  Address  all  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 


('LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

arc  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
roots  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  undisputed  success  of  the 
Auction  Sale,  March  18th,  at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

was  proven  by  the  buyers  who  represented  every  draft  horse 
section  and  who  went  home  more  than  pleased  with  their  pur¬ 
chases.  There  are  80  head  now  on  the  water  from  Belgium,  and 
bound  for  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  sale  either  privately  or  by  auction  in  a  very 
■  hort  time.  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  lias'  now  become 
the  leading  draft  horse  market  of  America,  and  it  is  the  only  placo 
to  go  to  purchase  the  best  draft  stallions  and  mares  obtainable  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Send  for  catalogs.  All  customers  met  at  the 
trains  with  conveyances. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop,  and  Owner. 

Citizens  ’Phone  206.  Bell  ’Phone  051  W. 


W.  W.  CHENEY  SPECIAL  CONSIGNMENT 

HOLSTEIN -FRIES IAN  CATTLE 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  my  offering  in  the  HINT  SALE,  to  be  held  at  SYRACUSE,  APRIL 
22d,  11>08.  The  following  cattle  belonging  to  mo  will  he  sold  on  that  day.  In  all  there  will  he  Twenty- 
two  lie:td  of  which  nine  have  A.  R.  O.  Records.  Two  of  the  nine  have  records  of  over  20  lb's. 
Three  are  two-year-olds,  that  with  their  first  calves  made  average  records  of  over  15  lbs.  each. 
There  is  One  Imported  A.  R.  O.  Cow.  In  my  consignment  are  also  several  granddaughters 
of  HENGERY  MLR  DI  KOL,  through  my  bull  PONTIAC  CHIRON  No.  39423.  These  grand¬ 
daughters  of  H ENG EK VELD  DEKOL  are  out  of  fine  dams  with  official  records.  There  will 
also  be  in  my  consignment  a  son  of  GENIE  CLOTHI  DDE,  my  one  day  official  world’s  record 
butter  cow,  that  also  has  a  record  of  30.04(5  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  a  record  of  11(5.445 
lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days.  A  daughter  of  GENIE  CLOTHILRE  and  a  sister  of  this  bull  that 
is  to  be  sold  has  just  made  a  record  of  22.59  lbs.  and  averaged  for  three  days  4.0755  butter  fat,  This 
young  hull  is  sired  by  a  Grandson  of  CANARY  MERCEDES,  so  that  both  on  the  dam  and  sires 
side  his  butter  fat  is  about  as  good  as  there  is.  There  will  also  be  a  Two-year-old  daughter  of 
DEKOL  BURKE  in  the  sale.  This  daughter  of  DEKOL  BURKE  has  just  made  a  record  of 
between  12  and  13  lbs.  in  poor  condition.  My  offering  is  first-class  in  every  respect  and  should  appeal  to 
all  good  breeders.  'X7V.  CIIEWEY,  3VE«,xxli-cis»,  3M\  TtT. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBIEEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of. the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Kern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  1)3  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

.T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


AMHIIC  CATTLE  For  Sale  or 

nllUUu  Exchange  for  Horses 

Address  MYEIt  &  SON,  Rridgeville,  Del. 


FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 


Have  you  heard  of  Dr. 
Thatcher’s  Ely  Killer, 
—the  only  one  that  kills  flies? 
Every  dairyman  loses  money 
who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 
cheese  factories  are  requested 
to  write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  for  hustlers. 
Address  for  full  particulars  to  NORTHERN 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO., Potsdam, N.Y 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Howie’s  Fizza way, the 
CHAMI’ION  of  two  continents  at  the  head.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZE  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOI*  NOTCHEKS,  and  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F. .Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  *S 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  -b 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

English  and  American  Breeding.  We  offer  ten 
bred  gilts  for  April  and  May  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  of  our  breeding  stock. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 


BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now-  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
8tar  Masterpiece, $25  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y’. 


SIOO  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$50 

Born  Oct.  26. 1907—  SI  RE— BerylWavne’s  Son, whose 
dam,  Beryl  Wayne,  has  an  A.R.O.  butter  record  of 
277s  lbs  in  7  days,  his  sire  being  Johanna  Aaggie’s 
Sarcastic  Lad.  whose  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
World’s  champion  35-lb. cow, Golan  tha4th’sJohanna. 
DAM— White  Bess  Olothilde  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  we  ever  owned.  She  has  given  801bs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  bull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  w-hite  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old, he  will  be  worth  $100.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  tlie$50  by  growinghini  yourself,  the  stevens 
BROS. -HASTINGS  CO.  .BrooksideHerd.LIVERPOOL.N.Y. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

HOLSTEIH-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

We  will  make  special  prices 
on  a  lot  of  choice  heifers 
from  IO  to  16  months  old. 
YOUNG  C0WS~£  few  ready  for  service 

u  irom  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Our 

herd  numbers  175  head.  Write  today. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm, Lacona, N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTLIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  hred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^L^^HOJJGHTOb^^ec^^-BiTitUeboro^Vt^ 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
hred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr,  1UVKNBUUGII  IIHOS.,  llillhurst  Farm,  Oncidn,  N.  Y 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  Sale. 

From  producing  dams  and  high  class  sires,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  returned. 
A  few  choice  cows  to  spare.  MAPLEHURST 
FARMS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  ling  bulls  and 

good,  thrifty  calves  for  sale  from  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  cows.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Owasco  Lake,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazv,  1ST.  Y. 


75  head  of  registered  stock 
to  select  from.  Young  stock 
1  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  COOKINCHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  P.nws  — (’an  furnish  High  Grade 
UMini  uuno.  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


DDR^FT  RAWK~For  sale-  fine>  well  grown 
UUIluLl  IIHIYIO  yearling  Dorset  Rams.  Fine 

condition,  excellent  type.  Registered.  $25  each. 
Address  E.  J.  SIMMONS,  Milestone  Farm. 

Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y'. 


JiLCKlS. 

147  Big  black  Kentucky  Mam¬ 
moth,  Imported  Catalonian  and 
Majorca  jacks,  forty  Jennets, 
thirty  saddle  and  harness  stal¬ 
lions,  forty  saddle  mares. 

Tamworth  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Our  catalogue  is  the  finest 
ever  issued  by  any  Jack  Dreeder. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  you 
will  positively  buy  if  you  visit 
our  farms  and  mean  business. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


The  Kentucky  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  wholesale  house  for 
jacks,  as  we  breed  and  raise 
the  big  mam’oth  Kentucky 
jacks,  and  can  sell  you  a 
first-class  jack  at  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  a  dealer 
or  speculator  can.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  on  jacks,  jen¬ 
nets  and  mules.  A  large 
lot  to  select  from. 

JOE.  1C.  WEIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 
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LIMA  BEANS  AS  COW  FEED. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  reader  in  New  Jersey 
told  of  a  cow  which  died  after  eating  green 
Lima  beans.  A  report  from  Europe  men¬ 
tions  a  case  where  cattle  were  poisoned 
by  eating  the  vines.  Now  we  have  the 
following  statement  from  California. 


We  are  in  a  Lima  bean  section ;  raise 
Limas  and  sugar  beets.  The  Lima 
straw  is  practically  all  fed  to  milk  cows 
and  horses,  and  several  thousand  cattle 
arc  brought  in  here  annually  to  fatten 
on  bean  straw  and  beet  pulp.  We  stack 
it,  bale  it  or  “any  old  way”  to  get  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  farmer’s  cow  in  this 
or  Santa  Barbara  County  that  does  not 
make  most  of  her  living — and  keep  fat — 
on  Lima  bean  straw.  We  consider  it 


about  the  best  dry  feed  we  have  for 
cows.  Horses  arc  all  right  if  they  do 
not  get  any  grain  feed  with  it,  in  which 
case  it  causes  impaction,  very  often 
fatal.  Our  green  feed  is  usually  Alfalfa, 
so  perhaps  there  is  some  chemical  com¬ 


bination  formed.  But  as  far  as  the  bean 
straw  for  cattle  is  concerned  it  is  all 
right.  With  regard  to  green  Limas,  I 
do  not  know,  but  our  stock  get  out 
once  in  a  while,  and  the  worst  results 
I  ever  saw  from  green  Limas  was  a 
set-to  at  post  office  between  two  of  my 
neighbors,  who  could  not  agree  on  the 
amount  of  damage  the  cows  had  done 
the  beans.  No  one  claimed  any  dam¬ 
age  that  the  beans  had  done  the  cows. 
Of  course  our  beans  are  grown  under 
different  conditions  from  yours,  as  we 
seldom  get  a  rain  on  crop.  But  straw  is 
often  rained  on  and  fed  same  as  any 
other,  barring  usual  deductions  for  that 
too  moldy  to  use.  You  will  find  that 
the  Lima  straw  will  harden  up  the  but¬ 
ter  from  cows  better  than  any  dry  feed 
we  have.  I  mean  during  Summer,  when 
butter  is  apt  to  be  oily.  g.  e.  s. 

Oxnard,  Cal. 


COW  QUESTIONS;  BULLETINS. 

TT.  D.  F.,  Perkasie,  Pa. — What  is  the 
proper  method  to  make  a  milch  cow  dry, 
preparatory  to  calving?  Would  you  feed 
rye  (the  grain)  to  milk  cows?  Are  the 
bulletins  of  the  various  experiment  stations 
free  to  non-residents  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located? 

Ans. — To  dry  off  a  cow  shorten  her 
feed  and  stop  milking  clean.  Cut  the 
grain  feed  down  gradually,  and  leave  a 
little  at  each  milking,  taking  care  not 
to  leave  enough  to  make  the  udder  hard. 
Finally  milk  only  once  a  day.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  dry  off  some  cows.  A  rest 
of  six  weeks  before  calving  will  help 
them.  We  do  not  like  to  feed  rye  to 
cows.  It  may  contain  ergot,  which 
causes  abortion.  Regarding  the  bul¬ 
letins,  here  are  two  notes  from  readers : 

Regarding  experiment  station  bulletins, 
and  referring  to  the  query  of  V.  L.  L., 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  on  page  257,  and  your 
answer  thereto,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  large  State  uni¬ 
versities,  at  which  is  maintained  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station.  I  am  an  en¬ 
gineer  by  profession,  with  my  office  in  a 
city ;  I  am  also  an  agriculturist  or  farmer, 
for  I  own  and  operate  a  farm  upon  which 
I  reside,  some  20  miles  from  the  city.  For 
a  time,  at  my  request,  I  received  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  bulletins  issued  from  my 
university,  but  finally  was  informed  by  a 
red  ink  notice  printed  upon  the  last  bul¬ 
letin  received,  that  because  I  lived  out¬ 
side  the  State,  I  could  not  be  carried  upon 
their  free  list  but  could  have  the  bulletins 
by  paying  for  them.  I  have  received  no 
bulletins  from  that  station  since  though 
abundantly  abe  to  purchase  them.  The 
university  is  richly  endowed  by  private 
Uinds,  National  grants  and  possibly  draws 
State  funds  and  its  seat  of  government  Is 
not  1,000  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Massachusetts.  l.  e.  w. 

I  disagree  with  V.  L.  I,.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

I  have  never  written  to  any  station  and 
asked  for  a  bulletin  that  I  did  not  receive 
it.  I  wrote  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  asking  them  to 
give  me  a  list  of  the  stations  which  you 
kindly  did  so  that  when  I  see  anything 
that  I  would  like  to  get  information  on  I 
write  to  the  director  and  as  stated  above 
I  have  never  failed  to  receive  the  bulletin. 

(Jeorgia.  j.  c  l 


Sulphur  fob  Rats  and  Micb.- 
tne  sulphur  on  my  corn  for  rats  a 
which  proved  a  total  failure,  for 
have  shelled  and  cut  it  oquallv  f 
as  before,  and  as  for  the  statenr 
cerning  the  sulphur  keeping  the  cc 
molding,  mine  molded  about  c 
v  h  eh  was  about  worthless.  t 
Pennsylvania. 


tried 
mice, 
a  rats 
badly 
t  con- 
from 
i- third, 
.  R. 


SHEEP  IN  ORCHARD. 

If  B.  A.,  page  261,  will  put  10  sheep 
to  the  acre  in  his  orchard  early  in 
Spring  apd  keep  them  there  all  Summer, 
feeding  them  enough  wheat  bran  to 
keep  them  thriving,  and  do  this  every 
year,  he  need  not  have  any  thought 
about  cultivating  every  other  year.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  trouble  with  ground 
washing.  More  than  this,  he  will  find 
his  orchard  making  an  abundant  growth 
of  the  healthiest  wood  and  plenty  of 
fruit.  If  trees  are  no  more  than  10  to 
15  years  old  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  sheep.  This  he 
can  do  by  putting  wire  netting  about 
the  trees,  or  by  making  out  of  wire  and 
laths,  something  like  a  picket  fence  to 
set  up  about  each  tree.  Further  than 
this  he  must  provide  plenty  of  drinking 
water  for  the  sheep.  Of  course  the 
sheep  will  eat  limbs,  leaves  and  fruit  as 
high  as  they  can  reach,  but  this  will  not 
do  any  harm,  and  there  will  be  just  as 
much  fruit,  and  better  fruit,  than  if  no 
sheep  were  kept  in  the  orchard.  The 
sheep  will  do  another  thing;  they  will 
eat  every  apple  that  falls,  as  soon  as  it 
falls,  and  in  this  way  will  do  very  much 
towards  keeping  Codling  moths  out  of 
the  fruit.  Just  how  much  wheat  bran 
will  be  needed  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
but  the  more  the  better  for  the  orchard, 
and  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the 
sheep  ought  to  be  worth  the  cost  of 
feed,  and  thus  leave  manure  as  clean 
profit.  No,  do  not  think  of  ever  plow¬ 
ing  the  orchard.  If  he  wants  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  after  the  sheep  are  taken  out  at 
apple-picking  time,  go  in  with  a  Cuta¬ 
way  or  spading  harrow  and  run  over 
the  ground  two  or  three  times,  and  sow 
two  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  cultivating 
it  in  to  cover  ground,  hold  the  leaves 
from  blowing  away  and  forming  early 
pasture  for  the  sheep  in  Spring.  In  this 
way  his  orchard  will  do  far  better  than 
by  any  system  of  cultivation,  and  at  no 
expense  in  comparison,  j.  s.  woodward. 


iTHE  1908  IMPROVEMENTS 

KEEP  THE 

UO  o  n  E  Jk.  3VE 
.  O.  SEPARATOR 

Far  in  Advance  of  all  Competitors. 

Combines  the  thousand  and  one  recognized  superior 
features  (over  all  other  makes)  with  new  and  marked 
improvements  in  construction,  which  make  the  handling 
~  of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more  profitable. 
Since  tests  with  the  leading  makes  of  separators 
of  the  world  have  proven  the  U.  S.  to 

.  Hold  World’s  Record  for  Clean  Skimming 

'for  fifty  consecutive  runs,  what  more  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  prove  to  the  doubtful  purchaser  on 
what  machine  to  decide  ? 

Write  to-day  for  "Catalogue  No.  159”  and  any  desired  particulars 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehquses  at :  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Auburn,  Me>, Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta.  492 


A  BARGAIN 


m  jmr  boot  made.  If  it’s  made  of  poor  robber,  or  if  it’s  not  made 
M  #%/  right,  it  soon  goes  to  pieces.  Buffalo  Brand  Rubber 
M  /  W  Boots  are  made  right,  of  pure  Para  rubber— to  stand  the 
m  A  *  hardest  kind  of  service.  You’ll  get  boots  that  won’t  crack 

or  leak  and  that  will  always  stay  soft  and 
aliable,  if  you’ll  buy  the  Buffalo  Brand. 
Dealers  sell  them.  Look  for  the  label  on 
every  boot.  Free  booklet  O  tells  how 

_  make  them.  Write  for  it  today. 

W m.  II.  "Walker  &  Co. ,  17  S.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York 


Buffalo 


—  —  -  uaraess  Kina  oi  sers 

boots; 


Always  Proud  of  It 

Always  Glad  to  Tell  It 

Want  Others  to  Know  It 

That’s  the  truth  about  a  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  Tubular  Cream  Separator.  When  people 
have  the  best  there  is  they  don’t  hesitate  to  say  what  they  have,  and  you’ll  always  find  that  when  asked  how  he  runs 
his  dairy  every  Tubular  owner  says:  “Why  I  have  a  TUBULAR  Separator.”  He  doesn’t  simply  say:  “I  use  a  separ¬ 
ator.”  Oh  no!  He  knows  the  Tubular  is  the  best  and  he  wants  you  to  know  he  had  the  good  sense  to  buy  the  best. 
It’s  a  pardonable  pride.  We  all  have  it.  Why  shouldn’t  we? 

We  have  been  building  cream  separators  for  twenty- 


rhe  Tubular 


Built  Better 


Runs  Better 


Looks  Better 


Skims  Better 


Wears  Better 


Is  Better 


than  any  other 
cream  separa¬ 
tor.  Ask  the 
man  who 
owns  one. 


eight  years  right  on  the  same  spot;  we  know  more  about 
building  cream  separators  than  anyone  else  in  the  business, 
and  we  know  the  TUBULAR  is  the  best  that  ever  was 
built.  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  proud  of  it?  Why  shouldn’t 
the  farmer  who  owns  one  be  proud  of  it?  It’s  like  a 
diamond  ring;  there’s  nothing  better. 

How  about  the  fellow  who  has  a“mail  order,”  “cat¬ 
alog  house”  separator,  or  one  of  the  back  number  “bucket 
bowl”  machines  so  loudly  advertised  in  the  papers?  What 
does  he  say  about  his  cream  separator?  Does  he  speak  up 
promptly  and  give  the  name  of  it?  Not  much;  he  just 
says:  “I  have  a  separator.”  He  doesn’t  like  to  tell  the 
name  of  it.  He  does  not  talk  about  it  when  he  can  avoid 
it.  Twice  a  day  when  he  tries  to  run  it  he  says  things 
about  it  that  wouldn’t  look  well  in  print,  but  he  isn’t 
anxious  for  his  neighbors  to  know  how  badly  he  was 
soaked.  He  isn’t  proud.  No  indeed,  he  knows  there  isn’t 
much  for  him  to  say. 

Which  Will  You  Be 

One  of  the  proud,  sensible  ones 
or  one  of  the  other  kind  ? 


You  have  a  chance  to  be  either  but  you  can’t  afford  to  be  in  the  second  class.  You  cannot  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  a  TUBULAR.  It’s  built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  cream  separator  factory  in  the  world  and  the 

|  oldest  in  America.  Wouldn’t  you  like  our  new  catalog  No.  153  ?  Write  for  it  please. 

r- 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Toronto,  Can. 
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OFFICIAL  TESTS  OF  H0LSTEIN-FRIES1AN 
COWS. 

Official  records  of  Holstein  cows  are 
usually  made  for  seven  consecutive  days, 
although  they  are  often  made  for  30 
consecutive  days,  and  may  be  made  for 
other  numbers  of  consecutive  days.  In 
order  to  be  entitled  to  advanced  regis¬ 
tration,  a  Holstein  cow  must  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  butter  fat  in  seven 
days,  the  amount  required  varying  with 
the  age  of  the  cow.  A  heifer  two  years 
old  or  under  must  make  7.2  pounds  of 
fat,  which  is  equivalent  to  nine  pounds 
of  80  per  cent  butter;  while  a  full  aged 
cow  (five  years  old  or  over)  must  make 
12  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  equal  to  15 
pounds  of  80  per  cent  butter.  The 
amount  required  for  cows  in  classes  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  two  years  and  five 
years  varies  between  the  two  extremes. 
All  such  records  “shall  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  or  assistant 
of  an  agricultural  college  or  experiment 
station,  or  by  some  person  whose  integ¬ 
rity  and  ability  is  vouched  for  by  the 
director,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
or  of  animal  industry,  or  by  such  other 
officer  of  that  institution,  as  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  tests  of  dairy  cows.” 
In  New  York  State  all  supervisors  of 
tests  are  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  men  who  have 
completed  courses  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  that  institution.  “At  least 
four  days  sfiall  elapse,  after  a  cow  drops 
her  calf,  before  an  official  test  shall  be¬ 
gin.  The  calendar  day  on  which  the 
calf  is  dropped  may  be  counted  as  the 
first  day.  and  the  record  may  be  begun 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  follow¬ 
ing.  Before  the  test  is  started  the  cow 
shall  be  registered  in  the  Herd  Book 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  or  proper  application  for  such 
registry  shall  have  been  made.  If  regis¬ 
tered,  the  supervisor  of  the  test  shall 
satisfy  himself  that  the  cow  answers  the 
description  as  to  color  markings  given  in 
the  certificate  of  registry,  or  diagrams 
of  color  markings  placed  thereon.  If 
the  color  markings  of  the  animal  do  not 
agree  with  those  on  the  certificate,  or 
with  the  description  thereon,  or  for  any 
reason  the  certificate  of  registry  is  not 
at  hand  for  comparison,  the  supervisor 
shall  make  diagrams  of  the  color  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  cow,  and  shall  attach  the 
same  to  his  detailed  report  of  her  test 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry.” 

The  supervisor  sees  the  cow  milked 
dry  at  the  commencement  of  a  test, 
makes  a  note  of  the  time  at  which  he 
pronounced  her  dry,  and  is  present 
thereafter  at  each  milking  until  the 
record  is  completed ;  and  the  final  milk¬ 
ing  of  the  test  must  not  extend  beyond 
the,  same  time  of  day  as  that  at  which 
the  cow  was  pronounced  dry.  No  su¬ 
pervisor  is  required  to  have  charge  of 
more  than  six  cows  in  test  at  one  time. 
Nearly  all  breeders  now  milk  their  test 
cows  four  times  a  day,  at  equal  intervals 
of  six  hours,  and  no  more  cows  than 
one  undergoing  test  can  be  milked  at  the 
same  time;  so  the  supervisor,  if  running 
a  full  quota  of  cows,  is  in  the  stable 
from  four  to  six  hours  a  day — depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  character  of  the  cows  and 
the  skill  of  the  milker.  The  supervisor 
weighs  the  milk  from  each  cow  at  each 
milking,  stirs  it  thoroughly  by  pouring 
from  one  pail  into  another,  to  be  sure 
that  the  fat  globules  are  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  whole  mess, 
then  takes  a  small  sample  for  testing 
with  the  Babcock  machine.  The  tests 
are  all  made  in  duplicate,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  error;  i.  e.  two  test  bot¬ 
tles  of  milk  are  taken  from  each  sample. 
If  the  test  is  carefuly  made,  these  two 
readings  nearly  always  agree  exactly, 
but  if  they  should  vary  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  the  average  of  the  two  is 
taken.  For  instance,  if  one  bottle  reads 
3.4  and  the  other  3.5  the  test  is  regis¬ 
tered  as  3.45.  Supervisors  are  further 
required  to  make  up  a  composite  sample 
for  each  cow  tested.  This  done  by 
taking  one  cubic  centimetre  of  milk  for 
every  pound  given  at  each  milking.  The 
composite  is  preserved  until  the  test  is 
completed,  when  a  sample  is  taken  there¬ 
from  and  sent  to  headquarters  (Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  College  in  this  State) 
as  a  check  upon  the  work  of  the  super¬ 
visor.  The  supervisor  then  makes  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  test  over  his  signa¬ 
ture  and  affidavit,  in  which  the  weight 
of  milk,  test,  and  amount  of  butter  fat 
are  recorded  for  each  milking,  and 
footed  up  for  each  day.  The  owner, 
milker  and  feeder  of  the  cow  must,  each 
and  all,  attach  their  signature  and  affi¬ 
davit  to  the  report,  to  the  effect  that  all 
rules  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  test  of  the  cow  in 
question,  have  been  complied  with,  and 
all  information  given  concerning  her  is 
correct.  This  report  is  then  sent  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  at  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  who  vouches  for  its  correctness 


and  sends  it  on  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry,  within  30  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  test. 

“Immediately  after  the  completion  of 
any  test,  the  owner  or  supervisor  shall 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  the  name  and  Herd 
Book  number  of  the  cow,  the  date  of 
last  calving,  age  of  the  cow  at  that  time, 
and  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
of  the  record.  Upon  receipt  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  report,  if  the  superintendent 
decides  that  it  is  important  to  have  a 
further  test  made”  (as  when  a  cow 
is  making  an  unusually  high  record), 
“he  is  authorized  to  provide  for  a  re¬ 
test  of  such  length  of  time  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  and  to  see  that  the 
same  is  properly  conducted;  notifying 
the  owner  that  the  cow  is  to  be  so 
tested.”  Another  supervisor  is  sent  to 
the  scene  of  action,  when  he,  together 
with  the  supervisor  who  has  made  the 
previous  test,  watch  the  cow  contin¬ 
uously  for  24  hours,  or  more  if  they 
deem  it  advisable,  weighing,  sampling 
and  testing  the  milk  as  before.  If  this 
re-test  compares  favorably  with  the 
original  test,  the  record  of  the  cow  is 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  safeguards 
thrown  about  these  official  tests  are 
manifold.  In  the  first  place  trustworthy 
and  efficient  men  are  employed.  These 
supervisors  must  be  present  at  each 
milking;  must  weigh,  sample  and  test 
the  milk;  and  must  check  their  own 
work  by  sending  composite  samples  to 
their  agricultural  college  or  experiment 
station.  Then  supervisor,  owner,  feeder 
and  milker  must  all  make  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  everything  in  connection 
with  the  test  has  been  aboveboard.  Fi¬ 
nally,  whenever  the  case  seems  to  call 
for  it,  a  re-test  by  a  second  official  is 
made.  These  safeguards  are  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  official  records  of 
Holstein  cows  can  be  relied  upon.  Offi¬ 
cial  testing  puts  the  best  cows  of  the 
breed  in  a  class  by  themselves  where 
would-be  purchasers  can  find  them.  In¬ 
ferior  individuals,  although  well-bred, 
are  excluded  from  the  advanced  regis¬ 
ter,  and  hence  are  practically  ignored 
for  breeding  purposes.  When  a  cow  is 
tested  repeatedly,  especially  when  the 
testing  is  begun  at  an  early  age,  her 
milking  powers  are  undoubtedly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  process.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  tremendous  feeding — where  a 
cow  is  given  all  the  concentrated  milk- 
producing  foods  she  can  consume — 
would  have  a  tendency  to  ruin  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  this  is  not  the  case.  Of  course  the 
strain  is  for  only  a  limited  time,  in  most 
cases  from  10  to  30  days,  when  the  feed 
is  then  reduced  to  a  normal  ration. 
Where  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were 
only  a  limited  number  of  cows  with 
records  of  20  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  to-day  a  goodly  number  have 
passed  the  30-pound  mark  with  consider¬ 
able  to  spare — Cclantha  4th  Johanna 
heading  the  list  with  35.22  pounds. 
Surely  such  records  could  not  be  made 
by  animals  with  weak  constitutions.  It 
would  seem  that  the  limit  of  productive¬ 
ness  must  soon  be  reached,  but  who  can 
tell  what  another  season  may  bring 
forth!  With  world’s  records  tumbling 
in  all  directions,  this  is  no  time  to  say 
what  may  or  may  not  yet  be  done  by 
that  great  milk  and  butter  machine — the 
Holstein  cow.  chas.  s.  moore. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Ml  ENT  andred 
CEDAR 


STEEL  •.REINFORCED 

Galvanized  etc  el  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safe  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

cornet  KALAMAZOO  CO. 

D°pt-24  Mich.  A  Silo 


SILO 


PA 
POUND 


II  AS  200  SIZES 
ILv^  3  STYLES 

make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHEAPEST  milk-producing 
ration;  and  the  HE8T,  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  IlOl'SR  your  corn.  A  Harder 
Silo  will  I’KESEItVE  it.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  Dt'RABUS,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  BEST  silos. 

11ABDEB  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  11  CoBLESKiu,,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Milk  Oil 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  \Jv«' 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  S40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  in  street-pave¬ 
ments  has  withstood  heat,  cold,  air,  rain, 
snow,  sun,  acids,  and  heavy  traffic  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  No 
wonder  it  lasts  longer  than '  any  other 
roofing. 

Ask  any  wide-awake  dealer  for  Genasco.  Refuse  imitations  and  sub¬ 
stitutes.  You  want  your  roof  weather-proof  to  stay.  Write  for  Book  10 
and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producer*  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


PHILADELPHIA 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


«HEW  LOW  DOWN"" 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  ail  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
height  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market  ;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 

_ _  great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addresi, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


THS 


WUssJi  aRiLLBN®  & 

WW*5iS  PROSPECTING  machines, 

Fastest  drillers  xnown.  Great  money  earners  1 


LOOMBS  MACHINE  CO.*  TIFFIN;  OHIO. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re- 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  fi-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  .TR,  for  mankind,  01.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Fain 
W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


No  need  for  him  to  be  idle.  We  guarantee  the 
cure  of  Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
while  the  horse  works  or  money  refunded. 

BiGkmore’s  Gall  Cure 

for  Bruises,  Cuts,  Rope  Burns,  Mud  Scalds,  Scratches, 

Grease  Heel  or  any 
wound  on  horses  or 
cattle.  Excellent  for 
Mange  and  Sore  Teats. 
At  all  Dealers.  Sample 
and  Bickmore’s  Horse  Book, 
e.givingimportant  facts  thut 
'  TRADE  /</  \£  every  farmer  should  know. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine  . 


FREE 


FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  ford. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  ■ _  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Mora.1 — Buy  a  Simple  Machine. 


No  cream  separators  made  are  more 
easily  cleaned  than  the  two  simple, 
close-skimming  I.  H.  C.  cream  har¬ 
vesters,  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell. 

The  two  brushes  which  go  with  the 
machines,  and  a  pan  of  hot  water,  will 
enable  you  to  thoroughly  clean  your 
separator  in  short  order. 

You  can  get  at  every  part  of  the 
bowl  and  tinware  with  the  brush. 

You  can’t  make  too  much  of  the 
matter  of  cleanliness  in  using  a  cream 
separator.  It  avoids  odors  and  taints. 
It  enables  you  to  make  high-grade 
products. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  mistake  not 
to  buy  a  separator  anybody  can  clean 
easily  and  quickly. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell  cream 
harvesters  are  not  distinguished 
merely  for  their  easy  cleaning.  They 
have  every  requisite  to  make  them 


right  working  and  valuable  to  their 
owners. 

They  skim  to  a  trace;  that  is,  they 
get  all  the  butter  fat  down  to  the 
thousandth  part. 

Their  wonderful  simplicity  makes 
them  most  durable.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  why  they  are  so  popular 
with  users  is  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  driven 
machine.  The  Bluebell  is  driven  by 
simple  gearing. 

If  you  need  a  cream  harvester,  call 
on  any  International  local  agent  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  He 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and  full 
particulars.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write 
direct  to  the  Home  Office.  You  will 
be  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of 
‘‘Development  of  the  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator”  or  colored  hanger  which  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Azoturia. 

Can  you  give  a  remedy  or  treatment 
for  filaekwater,  so  called  in  horses,  some¬ 
thing  that  can  he  used  as  first  treatment 
before  the  arrival  of  a  veterinarians  A 
neighbor  has  just  lost  a  valuable  horse  from 
this  and  although  there  are  several  veter¬ 
inarians  in  this  vicinity  they  were  out  of 
town  or  otherwise  employed,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  secure  one  for  24  hours,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  if  it  had 
been  possible  at  any  time.  I  think  a 
treatment  or  better  still  a  preventive 
of  this  dread  disease  would  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  horse  owners. 

Maine.  l.  f,  g. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  disease  of  the 
horse  under  the  name  of  “blackwater,”  but 
assume  that  you  mean  “azoturia,”  in  which 
disease  the  urine  is  dark  colored  like  strong 
coffee.  Prevention  is  all  important.  No 
horse  will  suffer  an  attack  if  well  exercised 
every  day  of  the  year,  wet  or  shine,  work 
season  or  idle  spell,  and  when  no  work  has 
to  he  done  is  fed  much  less  grain  than 
when  at  work.  There  is  no  specific  rem¬ 
edy.  At  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  which  are  lagging  sweating 
and  knuckling  of  the  hind  fetlocks  the  horse 
should  be  rested  unharnessed  kept  on  his 
feet  and  given  a  pint  and  a  half  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  af  one  dose.  Unless  very  severely 
attacked  this  will  usually  suffice,  provided 
he  was  instantly  stopped  and  rested  until 
the  oil  acted.  a.  s.  a. 

Hair  Falling  Out. 

I  own  a  handsome  and  valuable  driving 
mare,  about  nine  years  old  whose  beauty 
is  being  marred  by  the  constant  loss  of 
the  hair  from  her  tail.  I  have  owned  her 
two  years  and  during  that  time  the  loss 
has  been  gradual,  but  steady.  The  hair 
coraes®out  by  slight  pull  with  the  fingers. 
What  can  I  do  to  check  this  loss,  and 
what  treatment,  if  any,  do  you  recommend? 
Will  it  ever  grow  out  again?  w.  k.  b. 

Maryland. 

Wash  the  tail  thoroughly  once  a  day  with 
simple  cold  water,  and  dry  well  afterward 
without  rubbing  hair  out.  Give  her  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning,  until  her  hair  is  glossy 
and  firm  rooted ;  then  gradually  decrease 
the  dose  daily  until  in  two  weeks  she  does 
without  the  medicine.  Her  stable  should 
be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  she 
should  be  thoroughly  groomed  daily,  and 
worked  or  exercised  every  day.  Carrots 
would  be  good  for  her.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FERTILE  EGGS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent 
asked  me  the  question,  “What  can  we 
do  to  get  more  fertile  eggs  in  Winter  ?” 
The  question  is  quite  an  important  one. 
When  eggs  are  40  cents  a  dozen  and  a 
man  takes  a  hundred  chicks  out  of  a 
360-egg  incubator,  he  looks  at  all  those 
2G0  eggs  that  didn’t  hatch  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  disgust,  and  is  quite  willing  to 
concede  that  anything  which  will  tend 
to  produce  more  fertile  eggs  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is,  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  hens  produce  the  most,  and 
most  fertile  eggs.  We  find  that  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  frost  has  got  entirely 
out  of  the  ground,  the  worms  come  to 
the  surface,  and  the  hens  spend  at  least 
half  their  waking  hours  in  scratching 
for  them.  These  are  two  of  the  condi¬ 
tions;  abundant  exercise  and  plenty  of 
lean  meat.  At  the  same  time  the  grass 
begins  to  grow,  and  the  hen  spends  the 
other  half  of  her  time  picking  the  fresh 
green  grass.  So  we  have  three  condi¬ 
tions:  abundant  exercise,  plenty  of  lean 
meat,  and  all  she  can  eat  of  green  food. 
I  put  the  “green”  in  italics  purposely, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  point  there 
that  has  not  obtained  the  consideration 
it  is  perhaps  entitled  to. 

Chlorophyl — the  element  which  gives 
the  green  color  to  vegetable  life — is  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  sunlight;  for  we  know 
that  vegetation  grown  in  the  dark  is 
white,  and  lacks  almost  entirely  the 
green  color.  I  imagine  that  this  element 
has  a  far  more  important  office  in  the 
internal  economy  of  animal  life  than  we 
usually  think.  We  all  know  how  crazy 
a  horse  is  to  get  a  bite  of  green  grass, 
and  how  it  cleanses  his  system.  Cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  etc.,  are  good  succulent 
food  for  fowls,  helping  to  keep  them 
healthy,  but  they  do  not  furnish  the 
green  element.  Last  Summer  I  laid  in 
an  extra  supply  of  green  grass  for  my 
fowls,  curing  it  as  little  as  possible  and 


storing  it  in  bran  sacks.  This  Winter  I 
have  used  this  green  grass  in  the  wet 
mash,  making  more  than  half  the  hulk 
of  the  mash  consist  of  the  grass,  which 
after  beidg  soaked  in  the  hot  skim-milk 
or  water,  if  we  have  no  milk,  comes  out 
as  bright  and  vivid  a  green  as  growing 
grass.  We  have  noticed  particularly 
and  commented  upon  the  deep  rich 
color  of  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  used 
in  the  family.  This  is  said  to  result 
from  feeding  corn,  but  I  have  fed  less 
corn  than  usual,  because  my  hens  were 
too  fat,  and  corn  has  been  dearer  than 
ever  before. 

At  this  date  (March  14)  I  have  no 
chicks  hatched  out,  but  the  eggs  that 
are  “in  the  hatching”  seem  to  have  very 
strong  germs.  I  had  an  old  cock  shut 
up  with  34  hens.  I  took  nine  eggs  out 
of  the  coop  and  put  them  under  a  pullet 
that  was  broody.  At  the  end  of  seven 
days  I  tested  the  eight  eggs  (one 
had  been  broken)  and  found  six 
of  them  with  strong  germs,  only 
two  being  infertile.  I  was  not  breed¬ 
ing  from  that  coop  at  that  time;  if  I  had 
been  there  would  not  have  been  so  many 
hens  in  it.  I  have  from  10  to  18 
females  with  each  male  bird  this  year, 
as  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  statement  that  with 
many  hens  to  a  male  more  of  the  chicks 
will  be  pullets,  than  if  only  a  few  hens 
run  with  each  male  bird.  Mr.  Philo 
claims  to  have  raised  70  pullets  from 
77  chicks  hatched  by  using  an  old  male 
with  30  to  40  pullets.  He  admits  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  the  highest  average 
fertility,  but  the  chicks  hatched  will  run 
largely  to  pullets. 

To  return  to  the  point  of  fertile  eggs 
in  Winter,  we  can  get  the  exercise  by 
feeding  lightly  in  the  morning  in  deep 
litter,  so  they  will  work  as  long  as  a 
grain  can  be  found,  and  still  be  hungry 
at  noon,  then  feed  a  mash  consisting 
largely  of  green  food,  either  grass  or 
cut  clover,  and  good  beef  scraps  will 
ansvver  for  the  “lean  meat,”  though  I 
prefer  “green  cut  bone”  if  I  can  get  it. 
Buy  beef  scraps  with  a •  guaranteed 
analysis  on  the  bag,  and  get  that  which 
has  the  smallest  per  cent  of  fat  and 
largest  of  protein,  george  a.  cosgrove. 


Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dip9 
have  healthier  animals — get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  thun  half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
tho  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


M3M 


i  B  1 1  I  > 


The  leading  sheep  dip  for  66  years.  Used  on  over 
260  million  sheep  every  year,  kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stain  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal.  pkt.  60c;  100  gal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


Ejnmanonm 


for  all  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non- 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  salty.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip— no  sediment. 
Goes  further  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc. 
Onegallon  makes  200  gallons  for  general  dipping, 
or  300  gallons  for  disinfecting.  Price— Qt.  can  60c; 
H  gal.  can  $1.00:  1  gal.  can  $1.75:  5  gal.  can  $8.60. 


COOPER’S  WORM  TABLETS 


A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  tho 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  and  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tablet  for  lamb  or  shout;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  threo  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
— 10  tablets  ‘20c  postpaid;  box  of  100  tablets  $1.00 postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “LAVENE 


The  most  effective  skin  dressing  for  Horses. 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cures  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders  in  preparing  animals  forshow. 

Price— Quart  can  SI. 00;  gal.  can  $3.00. 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 
caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  100  gallons  of  wash  Price — Gallon  can,  $3.00. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  whero  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  tho  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Win.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  Illinois  St., Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  forfreightaccount. 

Distributing:  Agents: 

SCHDEFFFFIN  &  CO.,  170  William  St,. 

New  York,  N.  Y.f 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  tho  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  -A  S'  rT_„„ 
formly ,  and  best  of  all  /  *ron. 

never  bruises  or  m  \  v  (improved  Robbins) 

punctures  the  ^  A  V  Potato  Planter 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO„  Box  102pGrenloch,  N.  J. 

■— — — — — ■ 


BIG  BUTTER  CONTEST 
National  Buttermakers’  Association 

WON  AS  USUAL  BY  USERS  OF 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

On  March  11th,  12th  and  13th  there  was  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  the  big  annual  butter  scoring  contest  of  the  National 
Buttermakers’  Association.  504  of  the  best  buttermakers  in 
the  United  States  competed  in  this  contest,  which  makes  the 
results  especially  interesting  and  important.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  J.  C.  Post,  Hector,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  98%;  the 
second  prize  by  E.  O.  Blomquist,  Center  City,  Minn.,  with  a 
score  of  97)4%,  and  the  third  prize  by  G.  P.  Sauer,  East  Troy, 
Wis.,with  a  score  of  97%.  All  three  of  these  victorious  butter¬ 
makers,  of  course,  use  De  Laval  cream  separators.  This  con¬ 
test,  as  has  every  similar  contest  held  within  the  past  sixteen 
years,  shows  a  complete  victory  for  butter  made  from  De  Laval 
separator  cream.  A  clean  sweep  of  all  highest  prizes  was  made 
by  De  Laval  butter  at  the  big  National  Dairy  Show  held  in 
Chicago  last  October,  as  well  as  at  sixteen  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  state  fairs  of  1907.  Going  further  tack,  De  Laval  made 
butter  received  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair, 
as  well  as  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  exposition.  Invariably 
in  these  big  contests  more  than  90%  of  the  contestants  who 
received  a  score  of  over  90%  on  their  butter  have  been  found 
to  he  De  Laval  users.  In  hundreds  of  such  contests  the  world 
over  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  Separator  over  all  others  for  making  fine  butter  has 
been  conclusively  proven.  A  postal  card  will  bring  our  hand¬ 
some  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  the  new  1908 
improved  De  Laval  machines  in  detail,  and  affording  a  complete 
education  in  the  production  of  the  finest  quality  cream  for 
making  prize  winning  butter. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  k  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  Sackamento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Take  advantage  of  the  first  suitable  weather  conditions  in  early  spring 
and  “set”  as  many  broody  hens  as  possible.  You  may  have  plump, 
tender-meated  chicks,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  weight,  in  ten 
weeks’  time  after  hatching  if  you  give  them  proper  feed  and  attention. 
Any  of  the  foods  commonly  given  is  all  right  and  your  success  will  be 
ample,  provided  you  escape  a  large  per  cent,  of  loss  from  the  very 
common  diseases  which  trouble  young  chickens. 

Most  chicken  ailments  come  from  dampness  or  overfeeding.  Keep 
the  quarters  dry  and  give  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

once  a  day  in  one  of  the  feeds,  and  you  will  save  nearly  every  chick. 
Where  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  shows  its  great  worth  is  as  a  tonic  to  correct 
the  first  tendency  toward  indigestion.  Its  use  gives  the  organs  a  proper 
“tone”  and  maintains  them  in  perfect  health  so  that  the  growing  chick 
is  steadily  deriving  from  its  food  every  element  required  to  hasten  growth. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  (the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess,  M.D.,  D.  V.S.)  contains 
iron  to  enrich  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system  of  organic 
poisons.  It  makes  hens  lay,  shortens  the  fattening  period  for  market 
fowls,  and,  by  its  germicidal  properties,  wards  off  disease.  Endorsed  by 
leading  poultry  men  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  penny’s 
worth  is  enough  for  30  hens  one  day. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

1)4  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c  )  Except  in  Canada 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25  J-  and  extreme 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50  J  West  and  South 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


Have  you  heard  of  our  latest  and 
greatest  offers  in  Ready  , Mixed 
House,  Barn  and  other  Paints? 


Comparatively  speaking,  we  have  reduced  the  cost 
or  painting  to  next  to  nothing,  and  made  it  so  easy 
that  a  boy  can  do  the  work. 

If  you  don’t  know  all  about  our  great  paint  offer, 
then  look  in  one  of  our  Big  Catalogues  for  the  Paint 
Department.  If  you  haven’t  the  Big  Book,  borrow 
your  neighbor’s;  otherwise,  on  a  postal  card  addressed 
to  as  simply  say,  "Mail  me  your  great  free  paint 
offers  and  free  paint  books.”  Address: 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  Moro 
satisfacto  ry  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Huns 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  liotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
ami  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


KY.  METAL  SHINGLES  buildings;  Lightning — 

Fire — Storm  Proof.  Easily  la.it! — lasting — low  cost— handsome. 
Write  KY.  STAMPING  CO.,  Dept.  22,  LouUvi!!**.  Ky. 
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THE  RURA.L  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Nome  Gold  Dredging  and  Power  Co.,  47  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  New  York?  There  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  December  number  of  the  Ited 
Book  magazine,  by  Francis  P.  Bent,  telling 
about  the  wonders  in  the  land  of  gold.  I 
should  like  to  invest  in  something  safe  and 
shall  be  thankful  for  any  information  you 
can  give  me.  e. 

If  you  want  to  invest  in  safe  things 
do  not  touch  gold  mining  stocks,  for  99 
per  cent  of  them  are  pure  fakes ;  or  so 
much  over-capitalized  that  it  all  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  Leave  such  things 
alone. 

I  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  veterinary 
science  at  home,  and  can  you  recommend 
some  good  reliable  veterinary  correspond¬ 
ence  school?  I  have  a  circular  from  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  Correspondence  School 
at  London,  Canada.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  concerning  the  school? 

New  York.  i.  b.  b. 

We  know  no  reliable  veterinary  school 
that  attempts  to  teach  the  science  by 
mail.  Such  a  course  could  hardly  be 
satisfactory  from  the  nature  of  the  work. 
We  refused  the  advertising  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  concern  10  years  ago,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  We  cannot  recommend 
it. 


I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  circular 
received  by  users  of  the  Economy  separator 
made  by  Sears  &  Roebuck  Co.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  machines  used  about 
here,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  | 
Must  we  stop  using  them?  The  makers 
say  we  are  not  in  danger  of  any  trouble, 
and  we  do  not  know  who  to  believe.  If 
you  can  help  us  out  of  our  dilemma  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  what  we  ought  to  do  about  it  we 
shall  be  very  thankful.  G.  b.  a. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  injunction  issued 
by  the  court  against  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  patents  used  in  the 
Economy  cream  separator,  the  patents 
being  held  jointly  by  the  Empire  Cream 
Separator  Company  and  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Company.  By  the  de¬ 
cision  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  continue  the  use  of  these  in¬ 
fringements,  and  provision  is  also  made 
in  the  decree  for  the  injured  parties  to 
recover  damages  for  the  losses  they 
have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  in¬ 
fringements.  The  farmers  who  are 
using  these  machines  are  not  included  in 
the  decree  of  the  court,  but  technically 
the  continued  use  of  the  machines  would 
leave  them  liable  to  proceedings,  in  case 
adjustment  were  not  made  between  the 
manufacturers  concerned.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  most  others  of  the  kind, 
the  farmer  need  have  little  fear  of  an¬ 
noyance  from  the  continued  use  of  his 
machine.  An  accounting  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  made  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
for  the  number  of  machines  sold  under 
the  infringement,  and  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  will  be  made  either  by  the 
parties  themselves  or  by  the  courts,  and 
with  such  an  adjustment  the  farmer 
using  the  machine  will  have  no  part  and 
no  concern.  The  owners  of  the  patents 
are  reliable  and  conservative  houses, 
doing  a  large  business  with  farmers  all 
over  the  country,  and  they  will  not  be 
disposed  to  interfere  with  the  innocent 
purchasers  of  these  machines  if  their  in¬ 
terests  and  rights  can  be  otherwise  ad¬ 
justed  and  protected,  as  we  believe  they 
can  and  will  be  in  this  case.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  write  that  they  are  not 
now  using  the  infringement  against 
which  the  decree  has  been  issued,  and 
that  they  will  protect  their  customers  in 
every  instance.  We  have  had  several 
inquiries  from  farmers  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  indicating  some  concern  as  to  the 
use  of  the  machines.  Hence  this  effort 
at  an  analysis  of  the  situation.  We  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
receipt  of  the  notices,  and  to  go  on 
using  their  machines  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

As  will  he  seen  by  enclosed  clippings,  the 
doctors  disagree.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  say 
something  for  or  against  lliem?  If  so.  I 
shall  feel  as  if  I  could  believe  or  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  the  “pound-a-minute”  concern,  at 
least.  b.  t.  p. 

New  York. 

No  wonder  this  man  is  puzzled  by  the 
failure  of  the  doctors  to  agree.  The 
subject  is  a  so-called  “Pound-a-Minute- 
Churn.”  One  of  the  circulars  enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Farm  Journal,  on  their 
letter  heads,  and  addressed  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  praising  the  churn  in  the  strong¬ 
est  way.  The  other  enclosure  is  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  condemn¬ 
ing  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  We  must 
decide  with  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  It  has 
also  been  called  the  “king  of  butt  er- 
nakers”  and  the  “three-minute  churn.” 

It  is  of  course  a  fake,  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  have  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  such  an  endorsement  from  The 
Farm  Journal.  Somebody  has  been 
caught  napping.  The  thing  has  been 
exposed  repeatedly  for  several  years. 
Don’t  touch  it. 


Enclosed  please  find  $1.30  check  for 
renewal  of  your  paper ;  also  list  of 
three  trial  subscribers  for  10  weeks. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  way 
you  handle  the  swindlers  and  humbugs  that 
advertise  in  so  many  papers  and  live  on  the 
farmers’  hard-earned  money;  also  the  clean 
upright  way  in  which  you  conduct  your 
paper  and  business.  Wishing  you  much 
merited  success.  E.  s.  n. 

Connecticut. 

We  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
we  like  letters  of  that  kind  and  appre¬ 
ciate  them.  The  sentiment  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  letter  is  emphasized  in  the 
check  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence. 
When  a  man  renews  his  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  adds  30  cents  of  his  own 
money  to  help  make  the  paper  known 
to  his  neighbors,  he  gives  pretty  good 
evidence  of  sincerity  for  anything  that 
be  says  further  on.  And  the  number  of 
such  letters  and  remittances  received 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months 
runs  into  the  thousands.  We  do  not  ask 
every  friend  to  spend  his  own  money  in 
this  way  to  send  the  10  weeks  subscrip¬ 
tions;  but  we  do  ask  them  one  and  all 
to  interest  new  readers  in  these  10-week 
subscriptions.  Just  settle  on  one  man 
that  you  will  get.  Then  get  him. 

J-  J-  D. 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 


Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips, 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STAN  OAROIZCD. 


Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  .Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.:  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Beautifu 
Eight  Page. 
3  Colored, 


;  PRICE  LIST 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 


TWENTY-SIX  VARIETIES 

Inspection  Solicited 

Mailed  FREE  on  Application 
G.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  L.  Box  34,  York,  Pa„  U.  S.  A. 


MAPLE  VILLA  POU'  TRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  till  varieties 
1,1  of  Fancy  Poultry ; uni  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Wright’s  White  Wyanclottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm.  Stanford vi lie,  N.  Y. 


Belle  brand  prepared  oyster 
shell  for  Poultry.  {Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


Van  Alstync’g  S.C.R.l.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


Pfl  II I  TR  YM  P  N— Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
lUUL  I  li  I  lYILIl  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
ntely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pa. 


My  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  HOD  POULTRY"  YARD  — 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15;  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

f>3  per  10.  W. Wyandotte  and  R.I.Red  eggs,$l  per  15. 
Stock  bred  for  utility.  II. J.VanDyke. Gettysburg, Pa 


Will  Pay  $0.75  each  KB3S 

rabbits,  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  Address  C.  W. 
NORTON,  Franklin  Ave.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ClWrr  1  OOQ  have  produced  more  winners  than 
’•Oil/  IOOO  a„y  0t,her  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  30.  80 £  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  0.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y,  Hartford. Ct. 


ERfiS  f°r  hatching,  twenty  cents  each,  from 
matings  which  produced  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  1907.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ail  birds  are 
the  celebrated  Monroe  strain,  renowned  for  egg 
production, size  and  vigor.  S.C. Black  Minorcas, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Address  OTTO  S.  HOLM,  Poultry 
Supt.  Drynoch  Farm,  Leonardville,  New  Jersey. 

Polfin  (Wire  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
ICMII  UlUmo  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
•  ®n<*  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  HP  1  PffhnrnQ  ami  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II  line  LG&IIUI  110  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens.  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  DONNIE  BRAG 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying'  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 

L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

C  H  R  1  RFrK-The  business  breed.  Best 
a.  U,  n.  I.  ncuo  layers.  Large  size.  Grand 
red  color.  Get  my  egg  circular  and  list  of  winnings 
free.  Eggs,  best  utility  stock,  $5.00  per  JOO. 

H.  P.  DEMING,  Robortsville,  Conn. 

ili  CftfiC  $1 , 60  for  $3,  from  large,  heavy,  vig- 
***  LUUw  orous  farm-raised  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  &  BARKED  P.  ROCKS.  PEKIN 
DUCKS, 11  eggs$l.  Cir. free.  E.Scliieber.Bucyrus.O 

White  Wyandottes,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and  Buff 
’’  Crossed  Toulouse  Geese,  exclusively.  Eggs 
priced  to  sell.  Melissa  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 

pHODK  ISLAND  BFI>S  (Both  Combs).  Mam.  Pekin  Ducks,  ex- 
A  clusively.  Eggs  for  hatching.  I  won  13  Premiums  on  16 
entries.  Circular  free.  Leeper  Wilson,  Chandlers ville,  Ohio 

C®  KOOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  —  Stock 
°  bred  for  beauty  and  utility,  lt.  C.  R.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  It.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

C.  E.  SUITER,  Union,  N.Y. 

gGGS -Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

"Cl  A  It  RED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
*  *  ROCKS.  Fanciers  stock  at  farmers’ prices. 
Eggs,  15  for$l:  50  for  $2.75:  100  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jaynk,  R.I).  LaceyvilJe,  Pa. 

17  FRR9  7Rn  Prize  Winning  S.C.  Brown  Leg- 
1  f  LLMJO  1  Oui  horns.  Great  layers.  Free  range. 
1  1  Large  birds.  Colony  PouItryFarm.ShermansvIlle, Pa. 

I)  T  WHTTiTQ — Eggs  $1.00  for  15;  Cockerels  $1.50  each. 
Mill  ltd  GEORGE  BOW  DISH,  Ksperance,  N.  Y. 

RARY  RHinifS  35,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

BHD  1  UnlUIVv  baby  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg,  Mich. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNSiLr.S 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  C.  LITTLE.  R.I).  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

li.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-®  &S 

W.  Leghorns,  26  eggs  $1 ;  W.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orp., 
75c.  per  13.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Dela. 

A  FEW  large,  vigorous,  farm-raised  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rock  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  Just  the  birds  for  utility  and  crossing, 
$3.01)  fancy  breeders;  our  best  stock  $5.00  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  804,  Waltham,  Mass. 

DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
*'  from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  ICisco,  N.  Y. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DI  CK  EGGS  (Rankin  direct).  SatisfaC- 
*  tion  guaranteed.  JOHN  SLADE,  Malvern,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSn£ff"£& 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1;  lOO,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DkRIDDKR,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTE  E  SATIS  F  A  ( TION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

DUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 
D  Bed  Eggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  (Quakertowu, Pn. 

We  have  bred  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  ten  years.  Eggs  $5  per  100,  $1.50  per  15 
(Special  matings).  Good  healthy  stock  for  sale. 
$5  for  trios.  Oscar  E.  Schnelle,  Phoenixville.Pa. 

KEAN’S  (WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $5.00  per  100.  Descriptive 
catalogue  free.  Also  PIGS  FOR  SALE  from 
registered  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  swine. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  •  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

UOLLYROOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Wyoming,  Del.  Wh.&  Br.Leg- 
T*horns,  B.P.  Rocks,  R.I.Red  eggs,  $1  pr  15,  $4  prlOO. 
Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1  pr  11,  $6  pr  100.  Excellent  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  correspondingly  low.  Chicks  150  ea.,  $14  pr 
100.  Ducklings  250  ea.,  $24  pr  100.  F.T. Herbert, Prop. 

enp  OKI  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
run  3  ALL  $4.00  for  100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ABSOLUTELY  STAY  -  WHITE  WYAN- 
n  DOTTE  EGGS,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Guarantee 
75  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Lace.vville,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-BestgO  varie- 
4  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue,  Iieury  K.  Mohr,  lit.  3  Quakertowu,  Pa. 


April  11, 

You’ll  Start  Raising 
Chickens  When  You 

Get  My  Price 

Let  me  quote  you  my  1908  low  price  for 
a  Chatham  which  will  start  you  making 
extra  chicken  profits  when  you  read  my 
valuable  new  free  book. 

Chatham  Free  1908  Book 

Gives  you  the  benefit  of  my 
60  years’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  FREE— write  near¬ 
est  office  for  it  today. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co., 

163Wesson  Av.Detroit.Mich. 

1308  W,  11th  St,  Kans.City.Mo. 

82  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  2,  Portland,  Ore. 


Branches, 

St.  Paul  ( 
Buffalo  j| 
Kansas  City  If , 
V  Detroit  11/ 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 


Double  cases  all  over ; best 
copper  tank;  nersery;  self- 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot-water  Brooder.  W.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  (11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  maclilnesat  any  prlceare  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


vShelyolublegrii 

Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ,y 


BOUGHT  TO  SEND  FOR 

QmmdjSS 

(We  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Brooders  J 
Supplies.  Write  today.  United  Incubator  &  Poultry  | 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  HOj  26-28  Vesey  St.,  N, 


MODEL  MONEY 

ITI  Poultry  is  a  profit-  M  A 

■  able  crop  on  the  ffB  £4  2* 
farms  where 

Model  Incuba-  nmHHHansHBy 
tors  and  Brooders  aro  used.  If  you  are 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick¬ 
ens,  write  for  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Pres. 

357  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Pine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  1  Oe. 

JOHN  K.  HEATWOLE.  Harrisonburg,  Ya. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  MAPLE  COVE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens.sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602  5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORH  EGGS 

for  hatching  in  any  quantity,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
11)0.  I  sold  one  party  last  year  for  incubation  over 
$100  worth.  H.  L.  BROWN,  Orchard  Dale  Fruit 
Farm,  Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Get  our  free  Catalog 
$40  1000.  WOODBI 


og.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
1INE  FARM,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


S,  G.  W.  LEGHORNS 


selected  and 
application. 


—  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  600  mature  hens, 
bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Fiats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

HEAVY  layers  anil  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color;  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  large  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $5  per  100, 
special  matings  $10  per  100.  200  egg  strain;  cir.  free. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  fancy  matings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  liockH.  $1.00  per  selling;  $3.00  per 
50;  $5.00  per  100  eggs.  Baby  rbicks  15c  each.  Birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  SABINE,  liobiuson,  A.  A.  Co., Maryland 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds:  most  successful  prize¬ 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  lqid  238  doz.  Wo 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  L  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 


Ffifi?  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUJ  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Cfi(5C  COD  U  ATPUI  UP  White  Wyandottes,  1  Jarred  Ply- 
LUUO  run  IlHIUninU  mmitb  Bocks,  BuffWyandottes, 

S.  C.  White  ami  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Bocks  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Beds,$l  per  setting.  75  f  fertility  guaran  teed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIJS,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


9ft  I A  I*  <CI  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
fcU  I  III  $!■  Chester  White  Pics, 
$5,  H.  A.  Thatcher,  Perulack,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Egg's 

for  hatching,  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers. 

I.  C.  HAWICINS,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


Brown  and  Blanchard  strain  S.  C.  White 
*  Leghorn  pullets,  farm  raised,  prolific  layers, 
$1  each  ;  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  D.  79,  Chicora,  Pa. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Hook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAD  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Egg  receipts  are  large;  considerable  good 
stock  has  been  sold  at  16  cents  or  under. 
Apple  market  is  not  in  condition  to  en¬ 
courage  holders.  Offerings  are  large,  with 
pressure  to  sell  at  any  reasonable  price. 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  3,  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

Corn  .  70 

Oats  .  56 

Rye  .  — 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 26.50 

Middlings  . 28.50 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  Chop  .  — 

Linseed  Meal  .  — 


@1.00 
@1.10 
<0  74 
@  61 
@  85 


@28.00 
(a  29.50 
@31.00 
@  26  00 
@32.50 


HAY  AND 


Hay, 

No. 


No. 

9 


@19.00 
u,  17.50 
@16.00 
@15.50 
@15.00 
@13.00 
@10.00 


STRAW. 

_ 18.00 

_ 15.50 

No.  3  15.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 14.00 

Clover  . 14.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 12.00 

Short  and  Oat .  9.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  April  1,  the  New  York  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  one-fourth  cent,  to  $1.61 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26- 
cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best 
Fair  to  good 

State  Dairy  .  20 

Factory .  17 

Packing  stock  .  16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Skims.  .  .  . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  17 

White,  good  to  choice .  15 

Lower  grades 

Duck  eggs  .  23 

Goose  eggs 

BEANS. 

Marrow . 2.00  @2.15 

Medium . 2.00  @2.20 

Pea . « . 2.00  @2.25 

Red  Kidney  . 1.75  @1.95 

White  Kidney  . 2.30  @2.40 

Yellow  Eye  ' .  —  @2.10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  814  @  10 

Evap.,  common  to  good...  5  %  @  7 


28%  @ 

29 

23 

@ 

27 

20 

1 

25 

17 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

19 

_ 

@ 

16% 

14 

@ 

15% 

3%@ 

9 

17 

@ 

19 

15 

@ 

16 

12 

<0 

14 

23 

@ 

30 

60 

@ 

70 

Chops.  100  lbs..... 

@1.80 

Raspberries  . 

.  26 

@  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 

@4.00 

Common  to  good.. 

@2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl  .... 

. 6.00 

@10.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  10 

@  20 

Granges,  Calif.,  box.. 

. 2.75 

@3.25 

Florida,  fancy . 

@6.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 

. 4.00 

@7.00 

HOTHOUSE 

FRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz. 

@1.00 

No.  2,  box . 

. 2.00 

@3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl. 

@6.00 

Lettuce,  doz . 

9?{ 

@  75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.  20 

@  45 

Radishes.  100  hunches 

. 2  00 

@2.50 

i  omatoes.  lb . 

.  15 

@  25 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50 

Florida,  No.  1,  bbl . 4.00 

Va.  &  Md.  second  crop...  1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50 

Maine..  1>1>1.  ■  . 2.50 

State  ft  W’n,  ISO  lbs _ 2.25 


European,  per  180-lb.  bag.  2.00 
Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt.1.50 
Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.  .  .4.00 
Asparagus,  Calif.,  green,  fey 


dozen  bunches  . 7.00 

Calif.,  green,  extra . 5.00 

Calif.,  green,  prime . 2.50 

Calif.,  white  . 2.50 

Charleston,  Colossal  . 5.00 

Charleston,  extra  . 3.50 

Charleston,  prime  . 2.75 

Charleston,  seconds  . 2.25 

Charleston,  culls  . 2.00 

Beets,  N.  (>.,  100  bchs....l.00 

Bermuda,  crate  .  50 

Carrots,  N.  O..  large  bbl.... 2.00 

Bermuda,  erato  .  50 

Celery.  Calif.,  case . 4.00 

Florida,  standard  case.... 1.50 


Florida,  large  flat  case.. 1.50 
Florida,  small  flat  case.  ..1.25 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 1.50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.  2.00 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed.  ton.. 7. 00 

Red,  ton  . 10.00 

Fla.  &  8.  C.,  new,  crate..  1.25 

Esearol,  N.  O..  bbl . 1.50 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box.... 1.50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Lettuce.  Florida,  basket. .  .  .  75 

Carolina,  basket  .  50 

Leeks,  N.  O.,  100  bchs....l.00 
Onions,  State  &  W’n,  bag.  .1.50 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.50 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.00 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches.  .1.00 
Peppers,  Florida,  carrier ....  1 .50 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  — 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box .  50 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00 

Peas.  Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 1.00 

Florida  ft  S.  C.,  basket.  .  75 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket.  .  .  75 
North  Carolina  basket.  . .  50 
String  Beans  Fla.,  basket.  .2.00 
Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75 


Squash.  Fla.  &  Cuban, 

white,  box  . 1.50 

Hubbard,  old  bbl . 2.50 

Marrow  old.  bbl . 2.00 


Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  or  bag  75 

White,  per  bbl .  75 

New  Orleans,  white,  bbl.  2.00 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier.  1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . .  10 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Ducks  .  — 

Geese  .  8 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 12 

Chickens,  fancy  broilers,  lb  17 

Fowls  .  12 


@  5. 50 

(,i  6.00 

(a  3.00 
@  2.75 
@  — 
<a  2.50 
@2.25 
@  2.50 
@6.50 


(a  8.00 
@6.00 
<0  4.50 
<§  4.00 
(§  6.00 
@4.00 
(a  3.25 
(n  2.50 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@  2.50 
@1.00 
@6.00 
(a  2.25 
@2.00 
@  1.75 
@  3.00 
@3.50 
<?/  1  2.00 
(0  1 8.00 
@2.00 
@  3.00 
@3.00 
@  65 
@2.50 
@1.7' 
@2  00 
@2.25 
@1.65 
@4.00 
@5.00 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@  75 
@1.00 
@3  00 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@4.50 
@1.25 

@2  50 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@1.12 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@2.50 


@  14 
@  14% 
@  12 
@  15 
@  9 


@  17 

(a  25 

@  15 


Ducks  .  8  @  10 

Geese  .  5  @  8 

Squabs,  doz . 1.50  @4.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  7  @  11 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 4.00  @7.00 

Pork  .  5  @  7% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.75  @7.10 

Bulls  . 3.75  @4.40 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.50 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.75 

Sheep  . 4.00  @7.00 

Lambs  . 7.50  @8.50 

Hogs  . 6.00  @6.50 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


DUFF  ORPINGTONS  -  Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 

O  U.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysander.  N.  Y. 


Buff  Orpington*  K.  Comb,  15  eggs  $1.00:  100,  $5.00.  White 
Holland  I  tit-key*,  $2.50  per  setting.  Stock  Large  amt  nanly. 
All  have  free  range.  W.  A.  LOTHKKS,  Peru  Lack,  i’a. 


TO  ADVERTISE  our  strain  we  will  sell  .1000  of 
om  best  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
in  lots  of  100  at  $4. .10  per  hundred.  DUNDERBERG 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Tomkins  Cove,  New  York. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  .OO  per  setting. 
*  No  finer  stock.  S.  F.  GRIFFITH,  Marrietta,  O. 


Eons  FOR  HATCHING.  $1,  15;  $1.75,30:  $3.25,  60;  $5,100, 
W.  P.  Rocka,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington*,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*. 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Red*.  From  vigorous  farm  rai*cd  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FltKD  B.  KEENEY,  Lacey ville,  Pa.  It.  D.  37, 


f \  I  f*  E>  |  f'C  8weeks  old.  $fi.00ea.:  pedi- 
v-5  gree  with  each:  pairs  not 
early  cut  Timothy  Hay,  largo 
J.  I).  DATES,  Groton,  N.  V. 


akin.  Also  car  No.  1 
bales,  $16.50  f.  o.  b. 


Mflll  stea<1y  and  Strictly  Reliable,  would  like 
man,  Jt  permanent  position  on  a  poultry  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Richard  Kotz,  Box  201,  1318  2d  Av., New  York. 


AN  Anier.  farmer  of  upward  of  20  years'  experience, 
“  would  accept  position  as  foreman,  mgr.  of  large 
farm,  or  market  gardener.  Y.  E.  L.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

300  acres  fine  Kanawha  River  bottom  land,  342 
miles  from  the  City  of  Charleston,  capital  of  West 
Virginia,  25.000  people  and  in  easy  reach  of  100,000 
people  working  and  operating  mines  in  Kanawha 
Valley.  This  land  is  to  be  sub-divided  into  lots  of 
five  to  ten  acres  for  market  gardening.  Plenty  of 
natural  fertilizer  within  easy  reach.  River  and 
railroad  transportation  through  and  on  both  sides. 
Vegetable  market  best  in  the  country.  $1,200,000  in 
vegetable  products  purchased  and  shipped  in  from 
other  states  within  the  past  twelve  months.  These 
sub-divisions  will  ho  sold  to  the  proper  persons  on 
small  cash  payments  and  easy  terms.  The  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  market  garden  colony.  Write  to 

FRED  PAUL  GR0SSCUP  CO.,  Charleston,  West  Va. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  experienced  with  poultry,  dairy 
*  and  teams,  wants  position  on  farm,  near  New 
York  preferred.  A.L.  Crawford,  53  W. 105th  St.,N.Y. 


PARMER  at  Lyme,  Conn.  WANTED,  to  take  a 
4  forty-acre  farm  on  shares.  Good  house,  barn 
and  water.  Good  land;  near  Connecticut  River. 
Apply  to  H.  M.  HALL,  Lyme,  Conn. 


□  j  CA0E  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 


Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Fruits.  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

WRiTF  'V  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
II  III  I  L  Frnit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


CT  R3  C  A  i  f — 120 -Acre  Farm,  situated 
*  “  *  v-5’ "  *” in  a  fine  fiuit  growing 

district,  with  2,500  fruit  trees,  2  veins  coal,  and  in 
oil  and  gas  district.  For  further  particulars, 

M.  FAULDS,  Swan  wick,  Perry  Co.,  Ill. 


\A7  A  M'T'JF'  TY— 200  or  300  acre  farm  within  100 
*’44“  I  ivL#  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Give 
full  description;  what  use  land  is  in;  lay  of  same; 
quality  and  kind  of  soil  and  description  of  build¬ 
ings.  C.  I).  BARCLAY,  Jefferson,  la. 


JpOR  SALE— Fine  farm  and  gentleman’s  country 
4  home,  Culpeper  Co..  Va.  228  acres,  level,  highly 
improved  land,  splendid  outbuildings,  handsome 
9-room  modern  residence,  21a  miles  good  town. 
Price  $30  per  acre.  Photos  on  request.  Write  for 
catalog  Virginia  farms  and  country  homes. 

VENABLE  &  FORI),  Lynchburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED. 

Rich  lands;  heavy  crops;  mild  winters;  cheap 
lands  and  happy  farmers.  Good  lands  $5  per  aero 
and  up.  Write  for  catalogue.  15.  T.  WATKINS 
&  CO.,  819  East  Main  Street,  Richmond, Va. 


An  endless  variety  in  size, 
price  and  purpose  ;  stock 
and  tools  included  with 
many.  “Strout’s  Catalogue 
No.  20,”  our  new  216-page  book  of 
[  bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 
containing  State  Maps,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  farming  localities  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  IVe  pay  railroadj'ares . 

E.  A.  STR0UT  C0.f  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Are  You  Paying  Too  Much 

For  Grain? 

Farmers  have  complained  of  the  high  price  of  grain ;  that 
it  took  most  of  their  creamery  or  milk  check  to  pay  the  grain 
bill.  For  these  men,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  planting 
their  silo  corn  in  hills  or  drills  on 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers 

so  it  will  ear  well,  and  then  when  it  reaches  the  “roasting  stage” 
put  it  in  the  silo,  cut  their  hay  early,  and  by  feeding  the  ensilage 
night  and  morning  as  a  grain  ration,  they  would  make  nearly 
as  much  milk  or  butter,  and  save  the  grain  bill.  The  day  of 
cheap  grain  has  gone  by.  Raise  more  corn ;  and  raise  it  on 
Bradley’s.  Corn  grown  on  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  real  feeding  value. 
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The  World’s  Best  By  Every  Test’* 


See  Local  Agents,  or  address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A-pril  11,  190.S. 


HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ic 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


m 


Finest  workmanship  and 
material 

Strong,  rigid  and  durable 
Simplest  and  most 
practical 
Fully  Guaranteed 
Liberal  discount  on 
EARLY  Orders— write 
NOW  for  Special  Offer 

Creamery  Package  Mfg Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FUIHA 


{(■■■IBB  B  M  Prairie  Dogs, 

m m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
'  'The  wheels  of  the  god  s 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Sold  From  Our  Factory  to  Your 

/Farm — ' Try  It  for  a  Month  on  Approval 
— Just  Write  a  Postal  tor  our  Price 

Write  us  a  postal  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  the  special,  low, 
confidential  price  that  we  can  make  you  direct  for  a  New 
American  Cultivator  right  now — and  send  you  our  Big  American^ 

Cultivator  Book  Free. 

We  can  make  this  astonishingly  low  price  because  we  sell  direct  fronP 
our  factory  to  you.  This  direct  dealing  saves  you  all  the  dealers’' 
profits,  saves  you  all  the  traveling  men’s  salaries  and  expenses.  Our1 
direct-to-you  price  just  covers  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  the  machine,' 
with  one  reasonable  profit  added  for  ourselves  on  a 


St 


y 


V 


160 

Acre 

FARIV 

10  Western 
IO  Canada 

FREE 

,13^5 

l 

is 

'N..--T/P  /* 

WHAT  A  SETTLER  CAN  SECURE  IN 

WESTERN  CANADA 

160  Acres  Grain-Growing  Land  FREE  — 20  to  40  Bu. 
Wheat  to  the  Acre — 40  to  90  Bu.  Oats  to  the  Acre— 35  to 
60  Bu.  Bariev  to  the  Acre  —  Timber  for  Fencing  and 
Buildings  FREE  —  Good  Laws  with  Low  Taxation- 
Splendid  Railroad  Facilities  and  Low  Rates— Schools 
and  Churches  Convenient— Satisfactory  Markets  for 
all  Productions— Good  Climate  and  Perfect  Heulth— 
Chances  for  Profitable  Investments. 

SomooSthe  choicest  grain-producing  lands  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  may  now  be  acquired  in  these 
most  healthful  and  prosperous  sections  under  (the 
REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 
by  which  entry  may  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain 
conditions),  by  the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  of  intending  homesteader. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last 
Best  West,”  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time 
to  go  and  where  to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  AmericarL  Cviltivator 

/  Now  we  can’t  name  a  price  in  this  advertisement.  We  don’t  care  to  have  dealers  know  how  low 
we  are  selling  the  New  American  this  year  on  the  direct-to-you  plan.  But  if  you  are  a  farmer 
and  want  the  best  cultivator  for  your  own  use — just  drop  us  a  postal  or  letter  telling  us  so.  And 
we  will  at  once  send  you  a  free  catalog  and  quote  you  a  confidential  price  that  will  surprise  you.  And 
r  remember  the  New  American  is  the  best  and  the  Standard.  Any  user  will  tell  you  that.  The  only  way 
to  get  the  “real  thing”  is  to  order  the  up-to-date  New  American  direct  from  us.  No  dealer  can  supply  you 
y  for  we  don’t  sell  to  dealers,  because  we  want  to  save  you  dealers’  profits.  We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Old  Reliable,  Original  New  American  Cultivator.  To  prove  its  superiority  we  allow 


30  Days  Free  Field  Test  Send  For  Our  Free  Book  Today 


on  every  New  American  Cultivator.  This  enables  you  to  prove  to  yourself, 
in  your  own  way,  by  every  test,  that  the  New  American  is  the  best  cultivator 
made — that  it  is  all  we  claim  it  to  be — that  it  will  do  all  we  claim  it  will  do — that 
it  will  satisfy  you  absolutely — at  all  times  in  everyway.  If  you  don’t  find  all 
this  absolutely  true,  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  it,  simply  ship  the  machine 
back  to  us  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny. 

We  do  this  because  we  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  that  the  New 
American  hasn’t  an  equal  at  any  price.  We  don't  want  you  to  be  fooled  on 
a  substitute — we  don’t  want  you  to  accept  an  imitation — because  we  know 
the  only  original  New  American  is  the  only  cultivator  that  will  give  you 
real  satisfaction  all  the  way  through. 

We  have  been  building  this  Cultivator  for  years  and  we’re  going  to 
keep  right  on  building  it  for  years  to  come. 

Just  take  this  opportunity  to  get  our  confidential  price  to  you 
direct  and  our  Big,  New  American  Cultivator  Book  Free  by  writing 
us  a  postal  or  letter  now.— Address 


American  Harrow  Co 


•9 


168  Hastings  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 


CAHOON 


is  the  name  of  the  most  accurate  and  dur- 
)  Hand  Seed  Sower  on  the  mar- 
ret.  Sows  4  to  5  acres  per  hour. 
^Wrlte  for  new  booklet, *  ‘Sowing 
for  Results’  ’  and  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  souvenir. 

Goodell  company 

14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N, 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowm 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ell. 


$49.75 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  service — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

Slate  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re¬ 
ferences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  it¬ 
self  or  there  will  be  no  sale  Write  today 
for  catalog  oi  100  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 


$41.50 


Handy  WagoniRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Can't  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 


A  No.  !  Runabout:  spindle  seat, 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  defies  competition. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Long  LifeandWHY 

MR.  FARMER:  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  why  some  farm  wagons 
last  only  three  or  four  years?  It  is  chiefly  because  of  tbe  low  grade  timber 
put  into  them.  All  wagons  look  much  alike  when  new  because  you  can’t 
tell  what’s  under  the  paint  and  varnish.  It  pays  to  make  sure  what  paint 
is  covering  up  in  a  farm  wagon,  for  the  best  mechanic  on  earth  cannot 
make  a  good  wagon  out  of  poor  timber.  Even  though  good  lumber  is  used, 
such  as  oak  and  hickory,  a  wagon  will  not  last  long  if  the  timber  has  not 
been  thoroughly  air  seasoned,  but  instead  dried  in  a  kiln.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
capital  to  keep  lumber  air  drying  three  to  five  years.  Few  wagon  makers 
can  afford  it.  Seasoned  and  dry  kiln  lumber  look  alike,  but  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  wearing  of  the  wagon. 

The  reputation  of  the  Moline  Wagon  was  made  many  years  ago  by  its 
unusual  lasting,  wearing  qualities— due  to  using  the  best  air-seasoned  tim¬ 
ber.  This  reputation  is  far  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  dollars  that  could 
be  saved  in  using  poor  lumber  or  improperly  seasoned  good  lumber.  We 
are  proud  of  what’s  under  the  paint  on 


THE 

NEW 


MOLINE 


Oak  and 

Hickory 

Iron-Glad 


Then  good  workmanship  is  another  factor  in  the  construction  of  a  farm 
wagon  and  in  the  Moline  this  is  plainly  evident  at  a  glance.  It  is  clad  in 
iron  wherever  wear  or  strain  comes,  and  this  ironing  is  heavy  and 
strong.  This  is  why  a  Moline  out-lasts  two  ordinary  wagons— proves  the 
cheapest  in  the  ena  to  buy. 

Tires  are  set  hot— not  forced  on,  at  great  injury  to  the  hubs,  spokes  and 
felloes.  All  the  other  iron  work  is  known  to  be  right  before  it  leaves  the 
blacksmith’s  hands.  In  the  paint  shop  the  same  high  quality  policy  is  pur¬ 
sued.  Good  paint  properly  put  on  finishes  a  wagon  as  well  as  protects  it 
from  the  elements  of  the  weather. 

A  trip  through  our  factory  is  not  possible  to  everyone  so  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  describing  the  material  and  method  of  manufacturing  the 
Moline  that  is  as  near  to  actually  seeing  the  work  done  as  we 
can  make  it.  We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Moline  Wagon  and  be  sure  to 
send  for  the  wagon  book.  Moline  Wagon  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 

Handsome  Watch  Fob  Free  for  this  and  our  other  five  ads  spell¬ 
ing  the  word  "Moline.”  Send  10  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 
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‘M'O  painting  —  No  repairing. 

’  That’s  the  story  of  Amatite. 

It  means  a  tight  roof — an  eco¬ 
nomical  roof — a  durable  roof. 

Do  not  confuse  Amatite  roofing 
with  the  ordinary  smooth  surfaced 
kind.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Many  so-called  “ready  roofings” 
are  not  “ready”  until  they  get  a 
special  coat  of  paint,  which  you 
pay  for  extra, — if  not  at  once, 
surely  a  year  or  two  after  they  are 
laid. 

Amatite  needs  no  attention  of 
this  kind.  When  you  have  finished 
nailing  it  on  your  roof  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  roof  which  needs  no  painting. 

It  has  a  top  surface  of  real  min¬ 
eral  matter—  Amatite — which  not 
only  makes  painting  unnecessary 
but  resists  storms  and  snow  better 
than  paint  or  coating  of  any  kind. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  fire 
tardant. 


re- 


Another  source  of  satisfaction  in 
buying  Amatite  is  that  it  can  be 
put  on  by  anyone.  No  special 
tools  or  skilled  labor  required. 
Nails  and  liquid  cement  for  laps 
are  furnished  free. 

You  save  both  money  and  labor 
when  you  use  Amatite. 

When  the  roofing  question  comes 
up,  ask  yourself  —  Are  the  old 
methods  good  enough  for  me  or 
do  I  want  something  new  and 
better?  . 

If  you  do  this  you  will  surely  buy 
Amatite.  No  progressive  man 
would  do  otherwise. 

FREE  SAMPLE. 

We  should  like  to  send  you  a 
Free  Sample  of  Amatite  and  illus¬ 
trated  Booklet  telling  all  about  it. 
Write  to-day  to  our  nearest  office 
and  you  will  learn  something  to 
your  advantage. 
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CROWDING  THE  SMALL  DAIRY  FARM. 
One  Acre  for  a  Cow. 

Part  I. 

^  0 
It  has  been  said  that  “a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing.”  but  I  doubt  if  that  is  true  in  all  cases,  be¬ 
cause  the  large  majority  of  us  farmers  claim  but  little 
knowledge,  and  most  of  that  has  been  gained  by  hard 
experience.  Yet  if  each  one  would  but  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  publish  his  own  experience  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  any  respect  from  that  of  his 
neighbors  and  carefully  state  the  facts 
as  he  has  learned  them,  what  a 
vast  sum  of  human  knowledge  and 
useful  information  we  would  have.  I 
have  been  convinced  for  several  years, 
that  farmers  generally  are  trying  to 
cultivate  too  much  land.  In  other 
words,  that  farms  are  generally  too 
large  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  very  few  of 
our  farms  are  properly  cultivated.  The 
constantly  increasing  price  of  farm 
labor,  the  scarcity  of  reliable  and  com¬ 
petent  help,  and  the  reduced  fertility 
of  most  of  our  farm  lands,  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  every  thinking  farmer 
knows,  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet. 

Almost  every  farmer  can  remember  the 
crops  which  were  produced  by  his 
father,  or  possibly  his  grandfather,  on 
the  old  farm,  when  the  land  was  fresh 
and  fertile.  Hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  double 
and  sometimes  three  times  the  amount 
per  acre  which  he  is  able  to  produce 
to-day ;  the  best  of  labor  was  to  be 
had  for  six  shillings  per  day,  and  those 
days  were  from  sun  to  sun.  It  is  true 
that  the  price  of  farm  products  has 
advanced,  as  the  price  of  labor  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crop  per  acre  has  steadily  de¬ 
creased.  The  farm  has  been  steadily 
growing  poorer  year  by  year,  until 
farming  has  become  a  drudge  and  a 
failure,  and  the  abandoned  farm  stands 
as  a  mute  but  impressive  witness 
against  a  system  which  starved,  robbed 
and  despoiled  the  land,  and  “killed  the 
goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg.” 

With  a  view  of  seeing  what  could 
actually  be  accomplished  on  “a  little 
farm  well  tilled,”  I  purchased,  four 
years  ago,  a  little  farm  of  56  acres 
near  the  village  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
of  which  about  40  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation  at  the  present  time.  The  farm, 
when  I  took  possession,  was  so  poor 
and  run  down  that  it  would  not  keep 
goats ;  and  certainly  it  would  not  raise 
white  beans;  I  know,  because  I  tried 
it-  I  had  the  heartfelt  and  kindly  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  my  neighbors,  freely  and 
often  expressed,  on  the  evil  day  which 
made  me  the  owner  of  such  a  farm,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  volunteered  the  advice  that  it  was  a  good  place  to 
get  away  irom,  until  secretly,  I  began  to  feel  sorry 
for  myself.  However,  I  had  a  theory,  and  went  at 
d.  .  I  first  purchased  a  team  of  big  farm  horses 
weighing  2800  pounds,  and  hired  a  second  team  and 
man,  and  we  literally  turned  that  farm  bottom  side  up. 
In  doing  so  we  put  the  plows  down  to  a  depth  of 


ments  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  a  convenient  dump 
for  all  the  manure  removed  from  the  streets  of  the 
city,  which  dump  was  located  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  result  of  that  arrangement  was  that 
we  loaded  three  canal  boats  with  500  loads  of  manure 
and  brought  it  to  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
farm,  and  the  two  men  and  teams  drew  it  upon  the 
land.  The  cost  of  that  manure  was  about  $300  along¬ 
side  the  canal  near  the  farm.  I  then  applied  1,500 
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BABY  BEEF  AS  FARM  POWER  IN  MAINE.  Fig.  149. 


pounds  of  slaked  lime  per  acre,  and  sowed  the  whole 
to  oats.  W ell,  talk  about  oats !  When  harvest  time 
came  neither  men  nor  teams  could  be  seen  when  cut¬ 
ting  those  oats,  and  I  thrashed  that  year  something 
over  1,800  bushels  of  oats  weighing  nearly  40  pounds 
per  bushel.  While  the  oats  were  growing  we  built  the 
barns,  silo  and  stables,  and  followed  the  next  year 
with  the  house  and  800  fruit  trees. 

T  now  maintain  a  herd  of  43  purebred  Holstein  cattle 


10  inches,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  about  four  inches  * _  „  ..wv*  ^  -r„  jJU1,uigu  iluulull 

n  j  P  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day  since  the  and  six  horses,  and  purchase  not  one  dollar’s  worth 

eQan.  Piior  to  this  time  I  had  made  arrange-  of  feed  except  a  small  amount  of  balanced  rations  used 


to  feed  some  of  the  cows  while  being  officially  tested 
for  milk  and  butter  fat.  Next  year  I  propose  to  in¬ 
crease  my  herd  to  50,  and  expect  to  raise  plenty  to  feed 
all.  I  he  only  products  sold  from  the  farm  are  milk, 
stock  and  potatoes;  of  the  latter  I  have  usually  from 
300  to  500  bushels  to  sell,  and  I  have  sold  $2,300  worth 
of  purebred  stock  since  October  1,  1907.  My  milk 
brings  me  about  $100  per  month,  besides  feeding  whole 
milk  to  every  calf  born  for  at  least  six  months.  Of 
course  this  system  of  farming  eliminates  all  pasturage 
and  requires  two,  and  sometimes  three 
crops  from  the  same  land  each  season. 
The  Alfalfa,  of  course,  produces  three 
crops,  and  we  generally  manage  to  get 
two  and  sometimes  three  crops  for 
soiling  purposes.  All  animals  are  fed 
in  the  stable  the  year  round,  with  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day,  and  all 
manure  is  drawn  and  spread  upon  the 
land  every  day,  and  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  the  land  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  fertility. 

It  may  be  asked,  of  what  particular 
advantage  is  all  this?  To  me  the  an¬ 
swer  is  plain.  I  keep  a  stock  that 
would  tax  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
150-acre  farm,  and  do  it  with  half  the 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  cul¬ 
tivating.  I  grow  upon  one  acre  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  as  is  ordinarily  grown 
upon  three.  ,  The  question  of  fences 
upon  a  large  farm  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem;  to  me  it  is  nominal.  Two  men 
and  two  teams  do  all  the  work  and  do 
it  well,  except  occasionally  I  help  them 
out  by  mowing,  raking,  etc.,  with  my 
carriage  team.  There  are  no  long 
stretches  of  pasture  lands  to  grow  up 
to  weeds  and  brush,  but  every  foot  of 
land  is  kept  constantly  cultivated  and 
clean.  But  more  important  than  all 
else  is  the  fact  that  every  year  the  land 
is  becoming  richer  and  stronger.  Every 
year  I  am  able  to  keep  a  larger  stock. 
Every  year  my  income  is  increasing, 
but  my  labor*  account  remains  the 
same.  In  short,  my  theory  has  made 
good.  I  cannot  undertake  in  this  short 
article  to  set  down  all  of  the  details 
and  requirements  of  this  system  of 
farming;  that  is  another  and  longer 
story.  I  have  tried,  however,  to  give 
in  a  general  way  my  experience  in  put¬ 
ting  into  practice  my  theory,  letting 
you  judge  of  the  results  as  you  will, 
but  for  myself,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  farming  in  the  near  future,  if 
successful,  must  be  conducted  along 
similar  lines,  and  when  that  day  comes 
our  country  can  maintain  300,600.000 
people  as  easily  as  we  now  maintain 
80,000,000,  our  present  population. 

JOHN  MCLENNAN. 

Onondaga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Next  week  Mr.  McLennan 
will  tell  us  how  his  crops  are  grown  and  handled. 

MUSLIN  SCREENS  FOR  VENTILATORS. 

Replying  to  that  little  squib  in  “Brevities”  we  did 
not  ventilate  a  stable  with  those  muslin  screens,  but 
we  have  tried  it  all  Winter  as  ventilation  for  sleeping 
rooms,  also  through  the  day.  We  took  off  a  double 
window  a  few  weeks  after  putting  it  up,  and  covered 
the  whole  lower  half  of  window  frame  with  common 
cheap  cotton  cloth,  and  kept  the  sash  raised  all  the 
time  unless  there  happened  to  be  an  extra  strong  wind 
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blowing  directly  in,  when  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
lower  the  sash  a  notch  or  two.  It  is  great  for  babies 
as  well  as  all  the  rest,  as  it  gives  no  draughts,  though 
plenty  of  freshness,  excepting  only  the  close  and 
muggy  night.  When  we  can  use  two  windows  we 
feel  sure  it  will  prove  a  perfect  system.  One  point 
which  is  easily  overcome  is  the  slatting  of  the  cloth 
even  when  stretched  tight.  We  simply  tacked  three 
laths  across  and  two  perpendicular,  fastening  cloth, 
thus  breaking  up  the  larger  area;  if  used  on  a  front 
window  it  could  be  fastened  to  a  regular  screen  and 
removed  if  necessary  in  the  daytime.  For  the  sick  it 
seems  almost  indispensable.  J.  E.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  APPLE  MARKET. 

“The  Heart  of  a  Barrel  of  Choice  Baldwins,”  Fig. 
107,  R.  N.-Y.,  page  253,  is  an  object  lesson.  It  is  a 
complete  explanation  of  present  conditions  of  the 
apple  market  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  letter  there  is  the  question,  “Is  there  no  way 
to  spot  the  man  that  packs  this  fruit?”  The  writer, 
as  an  apple  grower  in  a  small  way,  for  his  own  guid¬ 
ance  in  handling  his  crop  has  talked  with  a  large 
number  of  apple  growers,  and  learns  from  them  that 
in  most  instances  they  sold  all  their  apples — every 
apple  in  the  orchard — and  that  the  buyers  did  their 
own  packing;  that  in  many  instances  practically  all 
the  apples  went  into  the  barrels.  This  answers  “Who 
is  responsible?”  A  canvass  of  25  retail  grocery  stores 
in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  showed  that  apples  were 
retailed  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  quart  (“Fruit- 
man’s  Guide,”  March  14,  1908,  page  3)  ;  $10  to  $15 
per  barrel,  because  they  were  not  able  to  get  the 
usual  number  of  quarts  out  of  a  barrel,  so  many 
apples  in  the  barrel  were  unsalable,  and  they  were 
forced  to  get  the  high  price  for  those  they  did  sell. 
The  folly  of  it !  Paying  for  barrels  packing  fruit, 
freight,  and  all  other  charges,  on  fruit  to  throw 
away,  and  loading  all  this  on  the  small  proportion 
actually  sold,  thus  cutting  off  any  use  of  this  fruit 
by  people  of  moderate  means,  and  the  free  use  by 
all. 

In  justice  to  the  wholesale  apple  trade  in  general 
it  must  be  said  that  most  of  the  well-known  houses 
have  for  years  protested  against  packing  any  but 
number  one  apples,  and  in  their  own  purchases  con¬ 
fine  themselves  strictly  to  this  practice,  and  are  now 
realizing  the  benefit,  for  choice  apples  at£  now  com¬ 
manding  good  prices.  Apple  growers  are  now  shrug¬ 
ging  their  shoulders  over  the  prospects  for  prices  for 
the  coming  crops.  None  realize  better  than  they  that 
it  is  the  especial  province  of  the  apple  dealer  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  crop  of  apples,  and  that  many  of  such 
dealers  have  hurt  themselves  seriously,  and  still  more 
hurt  the  reputation  of  New  York  State  apples.  Let 
every  apple  grower  insist  that  the  apples  that  go  out 
of  his  orchard  in  barrels  are  strictly  number  one, 
and  the  future  is  assured.  These  suggestions  are 
offered  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  such  use  as  it  may  deem 
best,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  apple  growers 
everywhere,  so  that  they  may  go  on  with  confidence 
in  every  effort  to  produce  the  finest  possible  fruit, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
market,  right  now,  is  not  over-production  or  hard 
times,  but  restricted  consumption,  because  really 
marketable  apples  have  been  loaded  with  the  cost  of 
worthless  stuff  thrown  away  by  the  retailer. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  G.  lansing. 


PRUNING  DWARF  AND  STANDARD  TREES. 

Dwarf-grown  standard  apple  trees  and  dwarf 
apple  trees  are  attracting  some  attention  in  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  press  and  from  some  prominent  horticul¬ 
turists.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Iowa,  was  the  first 
recent  horticulturist  of  note  to  bring  this  question  up 
in  New  York  State,  and  he  was  always  very  cautious 
in  recommending  the  dwarf  trees  except  experi¬ 
mentally.  The  dwarf-grown  or  trained  standard 
apple  tree  is  being  grown  by  a  number  of  good  fruit 
growers  in  New  York  State  with  satisfactory  results, 
both  in  cultivated  and  sod  mulch  orchards.  Grant 
Hitchings,  Albert  Wood,  W.  T.  Mann  and  C.  R.  Shons 
are  successful  apple  growers  who  are  practicing  these 
methods.  They  are  getting  results  not  by  any  system 
of  Summer-pruning,  but  'by  following  a  system 
of  non-pruning  from  time  tree  is  planted,  except  that 
crossed  rubbing  branches  are  removed.  That  this 
practice  will  result  in  earlier  bearing  orchards  under 
either  cultivation  or  sod  culture  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  different  growers.  I  doubt  if  any  system 
of  Summer  pruning  will  make  standard  apple  trees 
bear  earlier  than  I  have  seen  varieties  like  Northern 
Spy,  Greening,  York  Imperial,  Pewaukee,  Rome 
Beauty,  Ben  Davis,  Wealthy,  etc.,  bear  under  a 
strictly  adhered-to  system  of  non-pruning  until  trees 
were  in  full  bearing.  What  effect  this  non-pruning 
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will  have  on  the  future  development  of  the  tree  I 
know  not,  but  have  noticed  that  only  comparatively 
few  main  branches  are  produced,  and  believe  that 
after  trees  are  in  full  bearing  a  judicious  and  gradual 
thinning  out  of  branches  around  base  of  tree  will 
not  overbalance  the  fruit-producing  habit  enough  to 
throw  it  into  wood  growth,  but  will  only  tend  to  in¬ 
vigorate  the  tree.  A  very  severe  pruning  at  this 
stage  might  stimulate  a  very  vigorous  wood  growth 
and  result  in  several  barren  years  with  some  var¬ 
ieties.  At  one  time  I  had  this  result  when  I  rented 
for  three  years  an  apple  orchard  sadly  in  need  of 
pruning.  We  thoroughly  and  severely  pruned  it,  and 
harvested  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  that  year,  and  had  a 
vigorous  wood  growth,  but  little  fruit  was  produced 
for  the  next  two  years.  Severe  Winter  or  early 
Spring  pruning  produces  much  more  wood  growth 
than  Summer  pruning,  and  I  have  watched  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  some  25  to  35-year-old  apple 
orchards  that  have  been  quite  severely  pruned  in 
Summer,  and  cannot  see  that  they  have  been  any 
more  productive  than  adjoining  orchards  pruned  in 
Winter.  This  question  is  yet  to  be  settled  definitely, 
and  the  more  one  studies  different  orchards,  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  results  attained  under  those  conditions 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  local  conditions  or 
environment  will  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
governing  cultural  methods.  b.  d.  v.  b. 


IS  RYE  INJURIOUS  TO  FOLLOWING  CROPS? 

The  question  of  E.  S.  W.,  of  New  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
on  page  101,  and  his  statement  with  regard  to  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  rye  on  following  crops  of  cow  peas,  probably 
deserves  wide  attention.  In  truck  farming  compar¬ 
ative  results  have  recently  come  under  my  observation 
that  indicate  that  green  rye  plowed  under  is  injurious 
to  some  and  perhaps  all  crops  directly  following;  also 
that  this  ill  effect  is  in  some  mysterious  wav  connected 
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with  the  rye  itself  rather  than  with  unfavorable  me¬ 
chanical  conditions  of  soil  due  to  its  presence.  When 
I  first  began  trucking,  with  its  continuous  cropping,  I 
looked  about  for  a  satisfactory  cover  crop.  Finding 
rye  generally*  recommended,  easily  grown  and  with 
no  apparent  reasonable  objection  to  its  use,  I  unsus¬ 
pectingly  used  it  almost  exclusively.  Heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  high  culture  produced  great  crops  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  as  I  now  think,  in  spite  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
rye,  which  under  the  circumstances  was  credited  as 
being  very  beneficial.  With  this  explanation  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  myself  highly  recommended  rye  as  a 
humus-producing  cover  crop  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
two  years  ago.  During  the  Fall  of  1905  most  of  my 
crops  coming  off  in  time  to  permit  early  seeding,  to¬ 
gether  with  subsequent  favorable  weather,  resulted 
in  the  best  growth  of  rye  over  a  large  proportion  of 
the  farm  that  I  have  ever  had,  and  I  thought  I  had 
secured  a  fine  foundation  for  exceptional  results  the 
following  year.  In  early  Spring,  as  usual,  the  ground 
was  plowed  and  thoroughly  compacted  and  pulverized 
by  repeated  alternate  use  of  roller  and  harrow.  About 
30  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  had  been  applied  the  year 
before.  Now  for  results.  All  crops  started  very 
tardily,  matured  late,  and  were  below  the  average  in 
yield.  An  acre  of  early  tomatoes,  planted  where  the 
rye  had  been  at  its  best,  was  especially  disappointing, 
although  plants  and  other  apparently  requisite  condi¬ 
tions  were  of  the  best.  I  was  loath  to  believe  the  rye 
at  fault,  but  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  un¬ 
favorable  weather  and  every  other  consideration, 
imaginary  or  otherwise,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rye  would,  bear  watching.  The  next  season,  last 
Summer,  an  acre  of  early  corn  was  planted  on  a  plot, 
about  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  rye  similar  to  that  just  spoken  of,  and  the  rest 
practically  bare.  Fertilization  the  previous  year  was 
practically  the  same.  This  tract  was  plowed  the  latter 
part  of  March,  about  30  bushels  of  lime  were  applied 
broadcast,  and  the  soil  thoroughly  prepared.  One- 
half  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer  analyzing  5-8-10,  was 
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applied  before  planting.  The  rye  had  turned  over  like 
a  stiff  sod.  The  soil,  literally  filled  with  fine  roots, 
certainly  seemed  ideally  adapted  to  corn,  but  before 
the  crop  was  six  inches  high  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  the  section  where  rye  was  turned  down  was  at  a 
disadvantage,  the  difference  showing  distinctly  to  a 
row.  At  maturity  the  difference  in  average  height  of 
stalk  was  nearly  a  foot  in  favor  of  the  section  with 
no  rye.  The  size  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  ears  was 
still  more  marked.  Now  while,  owing  to  unfavorable 
season  and  consequently  high  prices,  even  the  injured 
section  was  profitable  and  without  comparison  would 
have  been  considered  satisfactory,  the  comparison 
showed  the  use  of  the  rye  to  have  been  an  expensive 
mistake. 

In  accord  with  these  observations,  I  have  recently 
noticed  an  incidental  result  in  the  report  of  an  exper¬ 
iment  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Station  some  years 
ago.  In  a  detail  of  the  experiment,  12  one-tenth-acre 
plots  were  planted  for  three  successive  years  in  corn, 
followed  by  wheat  followed  by  grass,  five  crops  in  all. 
During  the  years  corn  was  grown  four  of  the  plots 
were  sown  to  Crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop,  four 
were  left  bare,  and  four  were  seeded  to  rye.  All  other 
treatment  was  identical.  The  hope  of  the  experiment 
was  to  prove  that  with  the  proper  supply  of  humus, 
insoluble  forms  of  phosphates  could  be  economically 
used  in  general  farming.  The  report  seems  to  prove 
the  last  part  of  the  proposition  to  be  a  fact,  but  fails 
to  show  that  the  cover  crop  was  any  aid  to  that  end, 
as  the  clover  alone  made  a  favorable  showing,  which 
may  well  be  attributed  to  other  cause.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  point  that  is  of  special  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  the  average  yield  of  corn,  for  the  whole 
period,  on  the  plots  where  rye  was  sown,  was  about 
eight  per  cent  less  than  on  the  plots  without  it,  while 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  hay  were  almost  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  important,  too,  to  note  that  as  the  cover 
crops  were  sown  among  the  corn,  the  ill  effects  of 
plowed  down  rye  were  probably  absent  in  the  first  crop 
of  corn,  also  that  it  had  probably  passed  away  before 
the  wheat  was  sown.  The  report  of  the  experiment 
as  it  came  to  my  notice  appears  on  page  62  of  Bulletin 
No.  94,  entitled  “Phosphates,”  issued  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  was  prepared  by 
Ii.  J.  Patterson,  then  director  and  chemist  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

In  the  discussion  of  results  Mr.  Patterson  says  of 
the  rye:  “The  disadvantage  rested  probably  in  the 
rye  decomposing  slowly  and  thus  producing  a  bad 
physical  state  at  times,  and  making  the  corn  crop 
suffer  from  dry  weather.”  This  is  the  usual  plea  in 
defense  of  rye,  when  occasionally  bad  effects  are  re¬ 
ported,  but  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  it  does  not 
appear  to  cover  the  case.  I  am  convinced  that  with 
the  use  of  lime  and  the  care  with  which  my  land  was 
prepared,  neither  soil  acidity,  in  the  usual  sense,  nor 
imperfect  contact  with  stores  of  subsoil  moisture,  is 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  Neither  can  it  be  success¬ 
fully  urged  that  the  effect  is  due  to  fertility  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  soil  and  held  by  the  rye,  for  it  seems 
impossible  entirely  to  correct  it  by  the  additional  use 
of  fertilizers.  Then  there  is  another  curious  feature 
that  deserves  notice.  Every  year  I  have  allowed  a 
few  acres  of  rye  to  grow  until  the  bloom  drops,  about 
June  1.  It  is  then  cut  for  straw,  and  the  land  pre¬ 
pared  for  late  tomatoes  and  cabbage.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  ill  effects  on  this  stubble  land ;  crops 
always  starting  promptly  and  vigorously.  All  things 
considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  ill  effects  are 
due  to  some  injurious  principle  contained  in  the  green 
rye  itself,  or  developed  in  its  decay,  acting  much  in 
the  same  way  that  plants  of  certain  species  injuriously 
affect  plants  of  certain  other  species  when  growing 
near  each  other,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  com¬ 
petition  for  space,  fertility  and  moisture.  Evidently 
this  subject  is  of  great  importance  wherever  rye  is 
grown  as  a  cover  crop,  and  worthy  of  general  obser¬ 
vation  and  report.  d.  l.  iiartman. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

A  YANKEES  IN  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y.— As  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  inau  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  eastern  apples 
were  the  right  thing,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Baldwin 
apple  here  is  as  good  as  the  best  I  have  known  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fertility  and  lime  soil, 
possibly  climate,  too,  as  a  factor,  gives  a  better  dessert 
quality,  at.  least  seeming  to  my  taste  less  acid  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  King  and  Esopus  are  better  than  we  grow 
them  East.  Quite  naturally,  to  a  Yankee,  the  farming 
methods  seem'  antiquated.  The  straw  stacks  and  animals 
out  around  them  on  cold  days,  the  manure  thrown  out 
and  thus  made  out,  the  general  use  of  dry  stalks  and 
straw  instead  of  silos,  and  the  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  milch  cows  kept,  although  butter  here  brings  a 
New  England  price,  are  among  the  challenging  points.  I 
have  not  seen  a  silo  hereabouts,  and  know  of  but  few 
barn  cellars,  and  of  these  have  not  seen  them  used  as 
storage  for  manure  as  is  the  rule  back  east.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  under  the  plow,  and 
from  large  area  cultivated  and  natural  fertility  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  here  is  affluent,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  New  England  farmers. 

YANKEE. 
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GROWING  FANCY  STRAWBERRIES. 

Soil,  Situation  and  Culture. 

What  would  be  termed  “fancy”  strawberries  in  the 
market  must  be  large  in  size,  uniform  in  shape,  deep 
in  color  from  surface  to  center,  sweet  and  highly 
flavored,  and  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  handling  well; 
they  must  have  been  picked  without  bruising,  and  with 
the  calyx  and  a  portion  of  the  stem  left  on,  longer/ 
or  shorter  as  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser  may  direct; 
perfectly  clean  and  handled  in  new,  clean  baskets. 
1  hey  should  be  so  assorted  that  each  crate  or  basket 
will  contain  berries  of  uniform  size  and  color.  The 
production  of  such  fruit  will  require  the  most  careful 
attention  to  soil,  cultivation  and  varieties. 

1  he  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam  for  the  earlies 
and  a  clay  loam  for  the  late  sorts.  When  practicable 
it  is  well  to  choose  a  slight  southeastern  slope  for  the 
early  varieties  and  a  northern  slope  for  the  late  ones. 

I  he  soil  should  be  rich  in  humus  from  stable  manure, 
or  clover,  preferably  the  latter.  Before  setting  the 
plants  the  land  should  be  given  an  application  of 
phosphate  and  potash.  The  following  mixture  is 
best  for  a  sandy  soil:  Superphosphate  1400  pounds, 
sulphate  o,f  potash  600  pounds.  This  mixture  will 
contain  15  per  cent  of  actual  potash  and  over  11  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  Since  the  roots  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  do  not  extend  far  laterally,  to  apply  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  a  strip  12  or  15  inches  wide,  embracing  each 
row  to  be  filled  with  plants,  will  be  sufficient,  and  in 
that  case  400  to  500  pounds  per  acre  will  be  enough. 
After  the  first  harvest¬ 
ing,  on  beginning  cul¬ 
tivation  again,  it  will 
be  best  to  apply  half 
that  amount  again,  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  very 
rich  in  clover  humus. 

When  the  plants  have 
become  well  rooted 
after  setting,  and  in 
the  Spring  when 
growth  begins,  it  will 
pay  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  around  the  plants 
at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre;  but 
in  making  such  appli¬ 
cations  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  any 
on  the  plants,  since  its 
caustic  quality  will  kill 
them.  It  should  be 
kept  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  plant 
and  worked  into  the 
soil. 

Potted  plants,  if  set 
during  the  last  half  of 
August,  will  yield  a 
third  to  half  a  crop 
next  Summer.  But  they 
should  not  have  been 
grown  in  pots  so  long 
as  to  be  root-bound, 
and  when  removed 
from  the  pots  the  earth 
should  be  wet  and  broken  up  somewhat  to  liberate 
ihe  roots,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  set 
should  have  been  well  moistened  by  turning  a  quart 
or  two  of  water  into  the  place  of  each  hill  long 
enough  in  advance  of  the  setting  to  soak  away  to 
some  extent,  so  that  the  earth  will  not  be  mud.  In 
hot  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  covering  them  lightly  with 
straw,  and  if  very  dry  they  should  be  given  a  second 
or  third  watering,  breaking  the  crust  soon  afterward 
to  prevent  evaporation.  But  if  the  ground  is  not  in 
pri me  order  now  it  will  be  better  in  the  long  run  to 
give  it  a  good  application  of  stable  manure,  plow  it, 
top-dress  it  with  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly  har- 
1  owed  in,  and  about  the  first  of  August  sow  it  to  rye 
and  Hairy  vetch  (not  Winter  vetch),  one  bushel  of 
each  per  acre.  1  his  should  be  plowed  in  early  in 
April,  the  ground  well  pulverized  and  rolled  and  the 
plants  set  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  potted  plants  would  not  be  used.  The 
only  use  I  have  for  potted  plants  is  for  late  Summer 
or  Fall  setting,  and  even  then  I  have  no  use  for  them 
when  I  raise  the  layers  myself.  It  will  be  best  to 
set  the  plants  in  rows  not  less  than  three  feet  apart, 
and  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  keep  all  runners 
closely  clipped.  In  Spring  setting  all  fruiting  stems 
should  be  pinched  off  as  fast  as  the  blossoms  appear 
during  the  first  Summer. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  for  fancy  berries,  no  very 
positive  recommendations  can  be  made,  since  what 
will  succeed  in  one  locality  may  fail  in  another.  I  can 
only  give  the  results  of  my  experience  for  14  years, 
in  which  I  have  made  their  culture  a  specialty,  an 
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new  land  ranging  from  rather  a  light  sandy  loam  to  a 
rich  clay  loam,  in  the  latitude  of  90  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania. 
Here  my  best  fancy  fruit  was  from  the  Marshall, 
Nic  Ohmer,  Brandywine  and  Gandy,  ripening  in  the 
order  named.  1  he  Brunette  is  the  best  flavored 
berry  in  my  field  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties,  but) 
while  of  deep  color  and  fine,  uniform  shape,  it  is  not 
extra  large.  I  have  filled  a  quart  basket  with  16  df 
the  first  berries  of  Win.  Belt,  but  they  were  cox- 
combed,  though'  dark  and  solid.  From  the  first  four 
named  I  have  filled  a  quart,  every  day  in  the  season, 
with  18  of  the  largest  berries  closely  picked;  and 
when  an  order  came  from  the  club  or  a  party  of  the 
“400  ’  for  fruit  with  the  stems  two  inches  long  I  have 
filled  a  quart  with  12  to  16  berries,  but  they  were  not 
shaken  down.  When  20  to  24  berries  closely  picked 
will  round  up  a  quart  basket  we  have  some  fancy 
fruit,  and  will  receive  a  fancy  price.  But  with  such 
berries  there  will  be  smaller  ones,  and  to  make  the 
first  and  larger  ones  still  larger  the  late  blossoms 
should  be  pinched  off.  Some  varieties  set  more  fruit 
than  they  can  develop  to  good  size  and  should  be 
thinned  down  at  least  one  half. 

If  the  reader  has  read  my  articles  published  last 
year,  I  need  only  remind  him  of  the  necessity  of 
frequent,  clean  cultivation,  and  when  the  ground  is 
first  frozen,  mulching  with  clean  straw  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  plants  and  earth  out  of  sight.  When  vege¬ 
tation  begins  to  grow,  in  the  Spring,  open  the  mulch 
over  the  plant  just  enough  to  let  it  through,  leaving 


noon  and  night,  has  generally  sufficed  to  keep  them 
free  from  soreness ;  still,  during  the  constant  use  of 
the  riding  cultivator  in  our  cornfields,  the  necks 
sometimes  get  sore,  caused  by  the  weight  and  the 
moving  of  the  collar  across  the  neck  at  each  step  of 
the  horse.  We  are  all  inclined  to  use  collars  too  large 
for  the  horse.  Much  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  first 
fitting  of  the  collar,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  soaked 
and  placed  on  the  horse  while  still  wet  it  will  usually 
shape  itself  to  the  shoulders.  Another  thing  we  try 
to  avoid  a  too  low  draft.  The  way  double  harnesses 
are  usually  made  all  the  weight  comes  on  the  horses’ 
necks  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  the 
draft  even  until  it  comes  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  This  should  be  overcome,  as  far  as  possible. 
The  draft  should  be  high  enough  to  insure  an  even 
bearing  the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder,  and  neither 
should  the  girth  be  buckled  tight  enough  to  cause  any 
draft  on  the  top  of  the  neck.  In  fact,  a  girth  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  need  never  be  used  except  where  the 
traces  are  attached  to  the  load  above  a  right  angle  to 
the  horse’s  shoulders.  Steel  collars  are  in  use  near 
us,  and  I  am  going  to  try  a  pair  this  Spring.  I  think 
the  principle  is  right,  and  they  strike  me  as  being  very 
convenient  b.  walker  mciceen. 

Maine. 
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the  straw  close  around  the  plant  to  save  moisture 
and  protect  berries  from  the  sand.  Then,  just  as  soon 
as  the  picking  is  done,  cut  the  tops  off,  shake  up  the 
straw  and  when  a  brisk  breeze  arises  fire  the  straw 
on  the  windward  side.  When  burned  over  run  a 
small  plow  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  plants, 
turning  the  furrow-slice  away  from  the  plants  and 
not  more  than  four  inches  deep.  Into  this  furrow 
well-rotted  stable  manure  may  be  placed  if  necessary 
and  the  soil  cultivated  back  upon  it.  Thus  treated, 
this  field  may  be  profitably  fruited  three  years,  though 
the  berries  will  be  larger  the  first  and  second  year. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  i.  a.  thayer. 

HORSE’S  NECK  IN  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

You  certainly  touch  a  very  important  feature  of 
farm  practice  in  your  note  on  the  weak  point  in  farm 
teams.  I  wish  you,  and  many  others,  might  contin¬ 
ually  sound  the  note  of  warning  against  the  closely 
padded,  ill-fitting,  soft  collar  with  all  it  means  in 
suffering  and  in  shortening  the  life  of  the  horse. 
Men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  barbarous,  but  by  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  carelessness  they  often  become  so,  and  the 
horse,  the  most  useful  animal  upon  the  American 
farm  to-day,  comes  in  for  more  than  his  full  share  of 
abuse.  This  abuse  may  come  sometimes  through  mis¬ 
taken  kindness,  but’ generally  it  comes  through  care¬ 
lessness,  or  indifference  to  suffering  on  the  part  of 
animals.  Years  ago  I'  gave  up  the  hot,  sticky  pad, 
and  have  used  only  the  close-fitting,  hard-leather  col¬ 
lar,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  clean.  This 
clean  collar,  with  a  good  washing  of  the  shoulders 


TARRED  CORN  IN  THE  PLANTER. 

A  Connecticut  Plan. 

I  saw  on  page  288  of  your  last  issue  an  inquiry, 
“Can  I  plant  corn  that  has  been  tarred,  with  the  corn 

planter?”  I  say,  yes, 
but  I  don’t  believe  the 
answer  under  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  one  that,  if 
tried  once,  will  be 
tried  again.  I  have 
planted  corn  nearly 
every  year  for  40  years 
or  more,  and  always 
by  hand  up  to  12  or  15 
years  ago.  At  that 
time  a  neighbor  who 
owned  an  Eclipse  corn 
planter,  died.  I  bought 
the  planter,  and  tried 
planting  tarred  corn 
as  directed  on  page 
288.  The  cups  in  the 
revolving  cylinder  soon 
filled  up  with  the  ashes 
or  plaster  or  whatever 
we  used  to  dry  out  the 
corn,  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
stant  circus  to  keep 
the  cups  clean.  A 
neighbor  borrowed  my 
planter  one  Spring  and 
when  he  returned  it  I 
noticed  tarred  corn  in 
the  bottom  of  the  feed 
box.  I  asked  how  it 
worked  with  tarred 
corn  and  he  said  he 
never  had  any  trouble, 
and  told  me  how  he 
did  it.  With  a  few 
improvements  we  plant  corn  tarred  as  black  as  ink 
with  gas  tar.  Shell  your  seed  corn  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  you  need  it  to  plant.  Run  it  through  a  win¬ 
nowing  machine  twice  or  three  times;  get  out  all  the 
cob  tips,  dust  and  dirt  of  every  description.  I  use  a 
half  barrel,  put  half  a  bushel  into  it,  take  an  old 
broom  handle,  cut  it  off  long  enough  to  use  both 
hands  on  it  while  stirring,  flatten  out  the  end  with  a 
jack  knife  into  a  paddle  for  six  or  eight  inches;  dip 
the  paddle  end  four  or  five  inches  into  the  gas  tar 
and  stir.  I  usually  set  my  tar  in  the  sun  an  hour  or 
so  before  using.  Being  lazy  I  sit  on  a  box  and  draw 
the  half  barrel  between  my  knees  and  sit  and  stir  until 
the  corn  is  black.  Don’t  put  on  too  much  tar ;  one  dip 
of  the  paddle  is  usually  enough,  but  the  stirring  is 
what  does  the  business,  distributing  the  tar  evenly  all 
over  the  corn.  Then  sweep  up  a  little  corner  some¬ 
where  in  some  of  your  buildings,  pour  the  tarred  corn 
down  and  spread  it  a  couple  of  inches  deep,  and  every 
two  or  three  days  shovel  it  over  and  let  the  air  though 
it,  and  it  will  soon  dry  as  hard  as  varnish;  then  you 
can  plant  without  trouble.  newton  osborn. 

Connecticut. 

The  practice  of  giving  a  gratuity  to  a  buyer  for 
large  stores  for  purposes  of  securing  contracts  has 
become  so  vexatious  to  trade  that  such  an  act  has 
been  declared  a  crime  by  section  384R  of  the  New 
York  Penal  Code.  A  further  blow  was  given  this 
tipping  practice  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  a  recent 
decision  which  in  effect  declares  that  the  purchaser  in 
a  contract  accompanied  by  a  gift  to  purchaser’s  buy- 
ing  agent  may  be  repudiated.  The  seller  of  the  goods 
cannot  recover  for  balance  due. 
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[Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  ou  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTTTAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  RANCHER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TI  LLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

P.EN.L  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  1 1.  GATES. . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

W.\I.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


peaches.  The  Niagara  is  of  about  the 
same  character  in  all  respects,  but  is  a 
more  dependable  bearer  than  either  of 
them.  Elberta  is  the  next  in  order  of 
riperting,  and  a  large  yellow  freestone  of 
beatftiful  appearance  and  fair  quality.  It 
is  also  hardy  in  bud  and  tree  and  is 
really  one  of  the  most  dependable 
bearers  in  either  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  sections.  Crosby  isj  a  very  fine 
yellow  peach  of  medium  size  and  good 
appearance.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  bud. 
Fitzgerald  is  another  yellow  peach 
of  good  character,  much  like  Late 
Crawford,  which  is  a  standard  va¬ 
riety,  but  is  not  suitable  to  severe  cli¬ 
mates.  Bokhara  is  a  late  white  free¬ 
stone  of  medium  size  and  quality.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  hardy.  Aside  from 
these  varieties  inquired  about  there  are 
others  that  are  as  suitable  as  any  of 
them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Snow’s  Orange.  This  is  a  yellow  free¬ 
stone  of  midseason.  It  is  not  large  but 
large  enough  and  of  good  quality. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Keeping  Horseradish. 

C.  D.  /.,  Qucchee,  Vt. — Will  you  tell  mo 
how  to  put  up  horseradish  so  it  will  not 
turn  dark? 

Ans. — A  large  commercial  packer  of 
horseradish,  who  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  many  years,  says  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  learn  of  some  process  that  would 
keep  horseradish  white,  but  although 
he  has  given  much  thought  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  engaged  a  chemist  to  study  it, 
he  has  not  yet  learned  an  absolutely 
sure  way  to  prevent  the  horseradish 
from  darkening,  if  kept  indefinitely 
after  grating.  He  says  that  after  pre¬ 
paration  it  should  be  sealed  airtight;  if 
corked,  wax  should  be  put  over  the  top, 
and  the  bottles  kept  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  It  is  not  wise  to  prepare  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  advance,  so  that  it  must  be 
stored  a  long  time.  The  change  in  color 
is  doubtless  due  to  some  chemical  or 
bacterial  process. 

Test  for  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Muriate  of 
Potash. 

A.  G.  8.,  Yenetia,  Pa. — I  Fought  100 
pounds  each  of  muriate  of  potash  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  a  year  ago ;  used  about  half 
of  each,  and  got  no  results  whatever.  I 
put  it  on  clover,  strawberries  and  under 
fruit  trees.  The  stuff  in  the  sacks  looks 
and  tastes  like  dirty  salt,  and  as  tags  are 
not  on  the  sacks,  how  can  I  tell  one  from, 
the  other? 

Ans. — Of  course  the  surest  test  would 
be  to  send  samples  to  the  experiment 
station.  The  following  simple  test  which 
usually  gives  satisfaction  is  suggested 
by  a  chemist :  Take  one  teaspoonful,  or 
a  small  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  and  put 
it  on  a  small  thoroughly  clean  shovel, 
and  then  put  the  same  over  an  ordinary 
fire,  with  the  bottom  of  the  shovel  di- 


TESTED  FARM 

SfflS 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
F'lower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 


THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Bargains  in  PEAR  TREES 

I  have  about  7000  Pear  trees  unsold.  Ten  leading 
varieties  including  Bartlett.  A  $10.00  Collection  of 
Pear  and  Poach  trees  for  $15. 00. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman, 
B51  Gregory  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mm  hh  on  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

■■  Iv  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  15U  acres 

I  I  m  wmm  i  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 
This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  n,  MecLanicsburg,  Ohio 


COW  PEAS 

The  Great  Rebuilder  of  Poor  Soil.  Suitable 
Either  for  Hay  or  Plowing"  Under. 

SO.TA  BEANS.  One  of  the  richest  feeds  which 
we  have.  As  grain  they  analyze  as  high  as  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  protein.  As  hay  they  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  clover.  Our  retail  prices  are  actually  as 
low  as  wholesale.  Write  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  423,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE- 


I— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel;  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Har¬ 
den  Peas,  P#w  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


PEACH  TREES— 4  cts.  each,  Elberta,  etc:  free 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wood¬ 
bine  Nurseries,  W.  A.  Allen  &  Son,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  only  $3  to  $2.50 

per  1,000  — strong  plants,  or  50e.  per  100  by 
mail.  26th  Annual  Berry  Plant  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAY.MAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants- 
fruit  trees, etc.  SamT  O.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES 

Early  Dewdrop,  Carman  No.  1  and  Chicago 
Market,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Strong, 
vigorous  seed  free  from  blight.  Write  at  once." 

F.  H.  THOMSON  <fc  SON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y. 


PEACH  AND  PEAR  TREES. 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  2  Yr.  1st  Class  at 
$20.00  per  100. 

Special  Prices  for  These  Two  Kinds  Only, 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  AND  SMOCK. 

5  to  6  ft,  fa  $6. HO  per  100,  4  to  5  ft.  ®  $5.00  per  100, 
3  to  4  ft.  ®  $4.00  per  100,  2  to  3  ft.  ®  $3.00  per  100. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


A  BUSINESS  BERRY 


Juicy,  delicious  flavor.  “VV.  H.  Taft”"' 
strawberry  a  money-maker.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  prolific.  Dandy  shipper, 
quick  seller.  25  plants,  60e  postpaid ; 
6U  plants,  $1.00.  Catalog  of  seeds, 

,  nursery  stock,  free.  Binghamton  Seed 
Co.,  119  Court  Bt.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

10,000  Plum  Farmer  Blaclc  Cap  Plants. 
1,000  Eldorado  Bl  kherry  Plants.  WALTER 
F.  TABER,  Lakeview  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  ATjIj 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant 
Plants.  Also  Seed  Potatoes.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Heavy  rooted  stock  true  to  name.  16th  annualprice 
list  free.  A. R.  Weston  &  Co.,R.D.8,  Bridgman, Mich. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Northboro,  Mass.,  introduces 
“PAUL  JONES,”  the  handsomest,  largest, 
firmest  and  best  all-round  Market  Strawberry. 
EIRST  PRIZE  in  field  of  thirty  new  varieties, 
Worcester  Co.  Hort.  Soe.  Circular  Free. 

RICHARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT  S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus- 


FREE  — 

lover  ©  f 

flowers?  I  am,  and  I  want 
every  one  to  have  plenty.  If 
you  wish,  I  will  mail  you 
free  some  of  my  beautiful 
Gladiolus  Bulbs.  They  will 
grow  anywhere  and  bloom 
for  anyone.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  about  5  cents,  which 
send  or  not  as  you  please. 

FIELD’S 

NEW  SEED  BOOK 

will  he  sent  to  you.  It  is  full  of 
practical  and  interesting  Seed 
Talk.  I  ought  to  know  for  I  wrote 
it  myself.  It  tells  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  Flowers 
and  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  It 
tells  how  I  test  seeds  and  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  “make  good.'* 
Write  TODAY  before  the  bulbs 
and  til©  books  are  all  gone. 
Address, 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  26,  Chenandoah.  Iowa. 


Wood’s  Virginia 
Ensilage  Dorn. 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Sorghums,  Millets,  Crimson 
Clover,  etc-  Prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  prices  and  Wood’s  Crop  Special, 

fiving  interesting  information  about  Farm 
eeds.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


Superior  both 
in  growth  and 
nutritive  qual¬ 
ities,  Our  En¬ 
silage  Corn  has  a- 
chieved  a  big  rep¬ 
utation  wherever 
planted. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plants.  The  J.  E.  IIITTON  CO.,  I’onyngham,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  best  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  lifted. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R.,  BalBIon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Ctrawberry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices  $1.25  per  1000  up.  David  Rod  way,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PI, ANTS— Reliable,  money¬ 
making  varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illns.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


PARR  ARP  plants.  E.  J.  W.  &  Charleston  Wake- 
UHDUHUL  field.  $2  per  1000.  Carefully  packed, 
Ready  now.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Newest.  Best.  *  Circular 

free.  B.  F.  WHITE,  Terryville.  Conn. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Red  Dragon  Dandelion 
Killer — Sample  Free 

A  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  dan¬ 
delion,  plantain,  and  other  weed  pests 
in  lawns.  Does  not  injure  or  affect  the  grass  in  any 
way.  Dust  it  on  lightly  when  dew  is  on  and  the 
weeds  will  curl  up  and  die.  No  kill,  no  pay.  We 
are  willing  to  “show”  you.  Large  package  for 
ordinary  lawn  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DnTATRPQ  Grown  especially  for  Seed,  Early 
r  U  I  H  I  ULO  and  Bate.  Prices  right.  List  Free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


parly  Potatoes—  Bovee  and  Irish  Cobbler,  $1.25 
bn.;  Late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  $1.00;  yield  325  bu. 
per  acre.  Clay  Loam.  J.  A.  Burns,  Bedford,  O. 


Every  Requisite  for  the  Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener 

LAWN  MOWERS  GARDEN  HOSE  WEED  KILLER 

LAWN  ROLLERS  GARDEN  SPRINKLERS  SHEEP  MANURE 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  SUMMER  SPRAY  FERTILIZER 

POULTRY  FOODS  MATERIALS  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Full  description  in  Dreer's  Tool  and  Implement  Catalogue.  Sent  free  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OU  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 


Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow 
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Better  write  to  Burpee,  Philadelphia, — for  new  Complete  Catalog, 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


reetly  upon  or  very  close  to  the  fire.  If 
the  mass  melts  readily  in  all  probability 
it  is  nitrate  of  soda.  If  it  does  not  melt 
it  is  some  other  salt.  If  it  crackles  with¬ 
out  fusing  or  melting  it  is  probably  com¬ 
mon  salt. 

Peaches  for  California. 


Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes, 

stook  Co.,  Maine.  Clean,  sound,  pure.  Barrel  of 
105  lbs.  $3.50,  3  barrels  $10,  5  barrels  $16,  10  barrels 
$31.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Seedsman,  Bamford,  Pa. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

No  blight.  Raleigh,  Ionia, Twentieth  Century,  Man¬ 
istee.  Sam’1  Fraser,  Geneseo.N.Y.,  author  of  “The 
Potato  ”  hook.  Formerly  at  Cornell  Exp.  Station. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

% 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what  you  waut  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  In  ail  its  branehes  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


M.  IT.  S.,  Goleville,  Cal. — What  is  the 
time  of  ripening  and  general  description  of 
the  following  peaches.  Carman,  Champion, 
Early  Crawford,  Fitzgerald,  Niagara,  Late 
Crawford,  Salway?  I  have  the  Elberta, 
Bokhara,  Crosby,  Foster ;  Elberta  is  the 
only  one  of  value  here  at  this  elevation  of 
5,000  feet.  I  shall  have  to  have  peaches 
of  hardy  wood  and  bud.  I  see  that  the 
Niagara  is  well  spoken  of,  hut  never  have 
seen  anything  as  to  its  hardiness,  and  time 
of  ripening.  Are  all  of  the  above  kinds 
good  shippers?  Elberta  ripens  here  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  I  wish  to  lengthen  the  season, 
so  will  have  to  plant  four  or  five  kinds. 

Ans. — Taking  the  varieties  named  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening,  Carman  is 
the  earliest,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  by 
more  than  two  weeks.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  peach,  medium  in  size,  red  and 
white,  freestone,  high  quality.  Cham¬ 
pion  is  another  peach  of  nearly  the  same 
character  as  the  Carman  but  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot.  Foster  and  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  are  large  yellow  freestones  that 
are  of  fine  quality,  but  they  are  tender 
in  tree  and  bud,  and  unsuited  to  any 
climate  that  is  not  very  congenial  to 


THE  PLUM  FARMER  RASPBERRY 


Send  at  once  for  our  General  Catalogue  of  Berry  Plants,  Poultry,  Roses, 
•mant  later  than  in  me 

selection  of  varieties  to  us.  Write  today.  Address 


The  greatest  moneymaker  of  the  Day.  Yielded  3900  quarts, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $471.53  to  the  acre.  See  letter  from  Chas.  C- 
Chapman  in  my  1908  catalogue.  Mr.  Chapman  again  writes:— 

North  Stonington,  Conn.,  March  16, 1908. 
Friend  Farmer:— Your  catalogue  for  1908  is  the  most  interesting  of  any,  and  I  get  all 
tlie  principal  ones.  I  see  you  have  printed  my  letter  in  regard 
to  the  Plum  Farmer  Raspberry  and  I  hope  it  may  help  you  to 
sell  a  good  many  plants.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  all 
true.  The  Plum  Farmer  is  still  on  top  hero  and  brings  me 
more  money  for  the  labor,  etc.,  than  anything  else  in  the  fruit 
line.  I  have  nearly  10,000  plants  of  the  Plum  Farmer  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  set  them  all.  I  have  none  to  sell.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand  here  for  the  fruit,  and  shall  keep  on 
setting  them.  Yours  sincerely, 

CHAS.  C.  CHAPMAN. 

NO  FRUIT  GROWER  OR  NURSERYMAN  ^l0awi°th- 

out  this  grand  black  cap.  Wherever  known,  it  is  being  set  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  know  of  many  fruit  growers  who 
will  set  10  acres  this  spring.  We  offer  125,000  plants  at  50c. 
per  doz.,  $1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  We  also  offer 
50,000,  each,  Cuthbert  Raspberry  and  Snyder  Blackberry  at 
same  price.  _  , 

eppn  We  offer  300  bushels  Plum  Farmer  Oats,  10 

o  [1  ay s  earlier  and  yields  double  ordinary  oats, 
at  $1  per  bushel. 

pm  II  TRV— We  have  ten  trios  of  White  Rocks  (U.  R.  Fishel 
ruULliw  strain)  at  pe;.  bird.  Also  10  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Cockerels,  besides  a  few  birds  of  10  other  breeds,  at  same 
price.  Eggs  of  12  breeds  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 2 

*3  per  1,000  and  up.  Our  new  “NOKWOOI),”  the 
*10,000  strawberry,  *10  for  25  plants  (under  contract), 
us,  Grapes,  etc.  We  are  located  in  the  cold  north  where  plants  remain 


»tePasr^une  loVln  If  inexperienced,  send  whatever  you  wish  to  invest  and  leave 

..  Write  today.  Address" 

PLUM  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


iyos. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PLOWING. 

In  the  work  of  plowing  much  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  crop 
to  be  planted,  and  to  be  sure  as  to  what 
is  good  plowing  depends  somewhat  on 
the  time  of  year  as  well  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  Should  the  land  be 
a  very  heavy  clay,  with  a  clay  subsoil 
I  try  to  have  the  furrows  stand  on  edge 
as  much  as  possible,  lapping  on  one  an¬ 
other  like  the  clapboards  on  a  house. 
This  method  leaves  an  opening  under 
each  furrow,  that  acts  as  a  drain,  gives 
the  upturned  soil  a  chance  to  drain,  and 
in  the  Spring  these  furrows  will  dry 
out  very  quickly,  giving  a  good  chance 
for  harrowing  a  fine  seed  bed  for  early 
grains.  On  light  soils  this  lapping  the 
furrow  is  not  so  important  as  naturally 
light  soil  has  good  drainage.  In  Spring 
plowing  for  a  root  crop  I  like  to  have 
the  furrow  turned  flat  over,  plow  deep 
and  turn  over  flat,  because  the  sod  or 
litter  or  whatever  is  plowed  under  will 
rot  quicker,  and  is  better  hidden  from 
the  direct  sunshine,  and  of  course  we 
will  not  lose  so  much  of  that  most 
valuable  ingredient  of  fertility — am¬ 
monia  (or  nitrogen). 

As  to  laying  out  the  lands,  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  soil.  In  a  light 
soil  with  a  good  drainage  subsoil,  the 
method  of  going  around  and  around  the 
field  is  as  good  as  any  and  does  away 
with  the  dead  furrow,  but  on  heavier 
soils,  for  Spring  plowing  ridges  30  feet 
wide,  15  feet  each  side  of  center,  which 
is  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  are  all  right. 
For  Fall  plowing  when  the  heavy  snows 
or  rains  of  Winter  have  to  be  got  rid 
of,  a  narrower  ridge  is  an  advantage, 
say  15  or  20  feet  wide. 

Now  as  to  the  plow  itself  and  how 
to  adjust  it,  to  do  good  work  with 
ease  for  man  and  team.  First  see  to  it 
that  the  plow  is  riding  on  its  bottom  the 
full  length,  like  a  sled  runner  f-rom  the 
point  to  the  heel ;  that  is  what  it  is 
made  for,  to  run  on,  and  in  most  plows 
is  quite  broad  and  thick.  The  first  is  so 
it  will  have  a  good  bearing  and  grip  of 
the  land  and  will  slide  steadily,  and  the 
second  is  so  there  will  be  no  spring  to  it, 
and  that  it  will  last  longer.  When  a 
plow  is  riding  true  on  the  bottom,  it 
will  run  easily  for  man  and  team ;  when 
it  rides  on  the  point  too  much  it  is  kill¬ 
ing  to  the  team,  when  riding  on  the  heel 
it  is  hard  on  the  plow  and  man.  The 
width  of  furrow  is  governed  by  the 
capacity  of  the  plow,  and  the  width  de¬ 
sired,  and  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  the 
clevis  on  beam.  Many  people  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  plowing  with  this  clevis, 
but  I  prefer  to  adjust  the  up  and  down 
clevis  so  the  team  will  draw  the  plow 
on  the  bottom,  as  described  above,  and 
this  will  usually  give  a  four  or  five-inch 
furrow.  Should  a  deeper  furrow  be 
required  regulate  it  by  the  short  chain, 
connecting  whiffle-trees  with  plow ; 
shorten  it  for  shallow  plowing  and 
lengthen  it  for  deep  plowing.  This  swing 
chain  gives  the  man  the  advantage  in 
handling  the  plow,  he  having  more  lever¬ 
age  than  if  the  team  is  hooked  right 
back  to  the  plow  beam.  Should  this 
chain  not  be  long  enough  to  allow  the 
depth  I  want,  I  lengthen  out  the  traces, 
rather  than  change  the  draft  at  the 
clevis  on  the  plow  beam — most  plows 
have  a  broad  wheel  on  the  beam  to 
gauge  the  depth.  That  is  without  doubt 
the  lazy  man’s  rig,  the  man  who  does 
not  care  how  hard  the  team  has  to 
work  so  long  as  he  does  not.  Should 
t^e  ground  be  very  smooth,  no  obstruc¬ 
tions,  stones,  corn  stumps,  etc.,  and  one 
takes  pains  to  hang  the  plow  right  the 
wheel  will  be  no  disadvantage  except  the 
extra  weight.  But  the  average  hired 
man  does  not  care  enough  to  bother. 
AVe  set  the  wheel  the  depth  we  wish 
the  plowing  done  and  he  does  not  bother 
his  head  any  more  about  it,  but  the 
team !  It  is  safe  to  say  the  plow  that 
will  not  work  well  without  a  front  wheel 
wdl  not  work  well  with  one.  Next 


comes  the  coulter  or  jointer.  The 
straight  and  revolving  coulter  does  the 
best  work.  Set  out  about  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  land 
side,  not  because  the  furrow  it  is  cutting 
has  any  advantage  but  because  the  one 
following  will  fall  over  easier  and 
stay  better  than  if  it  had  a  tough  grass 
root  edge  to  bear  it  up.  In  working  a 
jointer  instead  of  a  coulter,  I  set  them 
flush  with  the  land  side  of  plow,  they  are 
really  a  small  plow  to  bury  trash  and 
roll  it  over  and  under,  when  the  fur¬ 
row  goes  over — as  they  are  small  and 
can  only  handle  so  much  I  conclude  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  plow  is  the  place 
for  them. 

The  main  points  are :  Have  plow  ride 
on  shoe  made  for  the  purpose ;  get  depth 
of  plow  from  a  longer  or  shorter  chain 
between  whiffletrees  and  plow  beam. 
Don’t  expect  the  plow  to  cut  and  turn  a 
12-inch  furrow  when  it  is  only  made  to 
turn  a  10-inch,  and  don’t  declare  the 
plow  is  no  good  until  you  have  put  a 
little  thinking  into  the  adjusting  of  it. 
One  more  point  I  wish  to  write  of  and 
emphasize,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
traceless  harness  is  the  harness  for  both 
plow  and  harrow.  j.  b.  b. 

Installing  Electric  Light. 

M.  A.  K.,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. — Could 
I  get  power  enough  for  electric  light  from 
a  10-foot  dam ;  never  has  less  than  eight 
feet  of  water  in  the  driest  time,  and  there 
is  only  a  short  time  that  it  does  not  run 
over?  The  dam  is  170  feet  long,  with  10 
feet  of  water  behind  it,  and  from  the  dam 
to  the  other  end  is  250  feet,  very  nearly 
an  acre,  with  an  average  of  about  five  feet 
of  water,  and  only  320  feet  from  the  house. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  estimate  as  to  cost. 
I  would  need  about  30  lights,  but  I  would 
like  to  put  in  a  motor  for  power  for  differ¬ 
ent  things. 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
power  installation  unless  one  can  see  the 
ground,  and  so  form  an  idea  of  just 
what  will  be  necessary.  For  example, 
the  excavation  of  the  tail  race  (that  is 
the  outlet  for  the  water  from  the  wheel) 
is  sometimes  a  big  job.  Or  again,  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  the  creek  bed  may  be 
such  as  to  make  it  a  trifling  matter.  I 
would  advise  a  diligent  study  of  some 
turbine  catalogues  which  will  give  good 
information  along  these  lines.  The 
bringing  of  the  water  to  the  wheel  is 
frequently  an  expensive  matter.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  best  be  done  through  an 
open  flume,  sometimes  through  a  round 
wooden  or  iron  conduit,  or  again,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  wheel  must  be  a  long 
distance  below  the  dam,  it  will  be  best 
to  carry  it  in  an  open  trench  or  race¬ 
way,  along  the  side  of  the  valley  on  a 
level  with  the  pond,  placing  the  wheel 
where  it  will  be  convenient  to  drop  the 
water  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Old  mill  sites  generally  have  some  of 
these  features  more  or  less  perfectly 
provided  for  already,  and  hence  are 
often  a  valuable  asset.  In  the  case  out¬ 
lined  in  the  question,  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  as'  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
If  the  dam  has  only  a  five-foot  spill¬ 
way,  it  makes  me  think  that  the  mid¬ 
summer  flow  will  be  very  small,  and 
under  a  10-foot  head  considerable  water 
will  be  required  to  carry  25  lights.  It  is 
July  and  August  weather  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  real  value  of  water  powers, 
and  measurements  made  in  Fall  or 
Spring  mean  very  little.  So  far  as  the 
electrical  side  of  the  proposition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
an'd  inexpensive  matter.  It  being  only 
320  feet  from  the  power  to  the  house, 
the  line  wire  may  be  No.  10  insulated 
copper,  or  a  larger  size  at  slightly 
greater  expense  may  be  used.  This  wire 
should  be  supported  about  every  125 
feet.  Interior  wiring  of  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  home  in  a  manner  that  will  stand 
the  fire  underwriter’s  inspection  will 
range  from  say  $50  to  $500,  the  first 
for  drop  flexible  cord  work  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  a  first-class  job  with  fixtures. 
These  are  only  guesses — remember. 

J.  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


Days 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  B.  LEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


» 


Keystone  No.  “99 
Cultivator 

Newest  and  best  tool  for  rowed  crops.  Has 
every  good  point  of  every  other  cultivator  and 
some  good  points  no  others  have.  Gangs 
always  run  level — size  of  team  can’t  pre¬ 
vent  that.  Depth  of  shovels  and  width  of 
cut  changed  at  will  while  operating. 

TheKeystone  No. “99”  Cultivator  combines  both 
Balance  Frame  and  Pivot  Axle  in  the  one  tool. 

This  is  a  valuable  feature  —  takes  weight  off 
horses’  necks  and  prevents  pole  flyingup  when  turn¬ 
ing.  All  steel  ancl  malleable  iron. 

You  can’t  afford  to  attempt  cropping  without  this 
Cultivator.  Write  now  for  illustrated  literature. 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1202  North  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Havana  Low  W  agons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


THE  HOOVER  POTATO 

DIGGER 


The  most  successful  dig¬ 
ger  made.  Saves 
time,  labor  and 
potatoes.  Sat 
isfaction  guar 
anteed. 


Send  for 
Catuloicuo 
of 

Plckero 
and  Sorter.. 
HOOVER  MFG.CO„  Box  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 


Good  Roofing  the  Best  Insurance 


GOOD  ROOFING  beats  fire  insurance.  Insurance  only  protects  in 
case  of  fire.  Carey’s  Roofing  affords  protection  against  fire,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  as  well.  It  adds  life  to  the  building  and  will  outlast  it. 
Don’t  buy  “counterfeit”  roofing.  Don’t  confuse  first  cost  with  economy. 
You  take  no  chance  whatever  when  you  buy 

CAREY’S  STS  ROOFING 

—the  pioneer  composition  roofing— the  only  one-standard  and  uniform  quality  roofing 
For  25  years  Carey’s  Roofing  has  proved  it’s  superiority— North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  composed  of  best  quality  woolen  felt,  highly  tempered  (not  common ) 
asphalt  and  fire  resisting  cement— all  of  our  own  exclusive  manufacture.  Its  construction 
is  protected  by  U.  S.  patents.  Nail-heads  are  covered  and  protected,  making  a  perfect 
joint,  which  moisture,  wind  or  time  will  not  weaken. 

We  have  our  own  distributing  branches  throughout  North  America.  Before  buying 
roofing  for  any  building,  you  should  write  us  direct.  We  will  tell  you  where  and  how 
to  get  Carey’s  Roofing.  W rite  us  direct  for  your  own  protection. 

A  free  sample,  descriptive  booklet  and  convinc¬ 
ing  testimonials  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Get  This  Best  Factory-to-You  Oiler 
Ever  Made — Lowest  of  All  Prices  and 


Freight  Prepaid  on 

B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 


Here  is  the  most  extraordinary  Special  Price 
Proposition  ever  made  on  guaranteed,  first-quality 
roofing.  We  know  that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog 
House,  or  anybody  else  can  meet  these  bottom 
Factory  Prices  because  we  are  the  only  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high-grade  roofing  selling  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale  factory  prices— freight  prepaid. 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  below,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes  all 
Freight  Charges,  and  that  price  is  the  actual 
cost  to  you  of  genuine  “B-B"  Rubber  Roofing  laid 
down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Every  roll  of  long-lasting  "B-B”  Roofing 

caries  our  absolute  guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable.  It’s  made  of  long- 
«?i  satuIaied  ‘n  Asphalt  by  special  B.  B.  Process,  heavily  coated  both,sides.  with 

flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as 
shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  Us  First  For  Three  Free  Samples  To  Test— and  Booklet 

Get  our  free  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  "B-B”  Roofing.  Then  put  "B-B" 
to  any  conceivable  test  to  prove  positively  that  it  has  every  one  of  the  good  points  we  claim  for 
it.  No  use  to  be  wasting  money  on  high-priced  roofing  when,  without  spending  a  cent,  you  can 
prove  the  complete  superiority  of  _ low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B"  Rubber  Roofing.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  East  of  Missouri  River  and  North  of  the  South  line  of  Tennessee.  If  you  live 
Cement  and  Special  SS  beyond,  we  pay  freights  that 

ing  Nails  inclosed  in  *ar* 

Longest  Guarantee  and 
Prompt,  Sale  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
order  from  this  advertisement 
on  our  guarantee  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 
This  remarkable  low-price 
offer  may  never  appear  again. 

Take  advantage  of  It  and 
write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese 
Bros.  Co. 
Rooting  Dept.  11, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Lowest  Factory  Price  —  Freight  Prepaid 
Per  35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply,  $1.35 

Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.- 2-Ply,  1.85 

Per  55-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply,  2.25 

Order  today,  or  Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  on 

B-B”  Rubber  Roofing 


Free 
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HOW  STRINGFELLOW  PLANTS  TREES. 

Will  you  tell  inc  bow  Mr.  H.  M.  String- 
fellow  advises  planting  a  tree? 

If  on  plowed  ground,  and  trees  are 
one  year  old  or  small  two-year,  cut  off 
all  roots  to  one  inch  or  less.  If  June- 
bud  whips  or  straight  tap-root  seedlings 
leave  about  three  inches  of  straight  root 
and  cut  off  remainder.  Where  the  tree 
is  to  stand  sink  a  spade  deep,  push  the 
handle  forward  and  backward  several 
times,  then  insert  the  tree  behind  it, 
shoving  firmly  to  the  bottom.  Withdraw 
spade  and  tramp  hard.  No  water  nec¬ 
essary  if  soil  is  moist.  If  the  trees 
are  two  years  or  older  cut  off  all  roots 
to  about  one  inch  on  the  younger  up  to 
two  or  even  three  inches  on  four  or  five- 
year-old  trees.  Then  bore  a  hole  with 
a  ground  auger  about  one  foot  deep  on 
well-drained  land,  or  dig  it  with  a  spade 
leaving  not  more  than  one  inch  of  loose 
soil  on  the  bottom.  Set  the  tree  and 
push  it  firmly  down  so  the  new  tap  roots 
can  strike  directly  into  the  hard  ground, 
just  as  all  natural  seedlings  do.  Fill  the 
hole  about  half  full  with  surface  soil  and 
ram  just  like  a  fence  post.  Then  pour 
in  water  if  the  ground  is  dry,  but  if  not 
water  is  not  necessary.  Complete  the 
filling  and  firm  with  the  foot.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  times  trees  thus  planted 
will  fail.  Apply  all  fertilizers  on  the 
surface,  none  ever  in  the  hole.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  bruising  the  bodies.  It  does 
no  more  harm  to  them  than  to  stems  of 
cuttings.  As  a  test,  seven  years  ago  I 
set  four  small  June-bud  peach  trees, 
one  in  a  five-inch  hole  and  remainder 
in  10,  15  and  20  inch  respectively.  The 
last  had  only  two  inches  of  top  above 
grotyid.  All  have  grown  about  alike, 
and  are  now  fine  trees.  Deep  planting 
is  more  necessary  in  Fall  to  prevent 
heaving  than  in  Spring.  Cut  all  tops 
back  to  12  or  15  inches,  or  a  little  more 
on  large  trees,  allowing  all  shoots  to 
grow  a  couple  of  months,  when  all  but 
the  straightest  and  strongest  should  be 

CUt  Off.  H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 

R.  N.-Y. — Later  Mr.  Stringfellow  will 
take  a  hand  in  this  mulching  discussion. 


Fly-by-Night  Commission  Men. 

Farmers  often  receive  a  letter  some¬ 
what  like  the  following: 

We  have  a  large  hotel  and  retail  trade 
paying  us  highest  prices.  in  fact,  the 
prices  obtainable  are  out  of  question  if  we 
can  only  get  the  goods.  We  have  been  re¬ 
turning  our  shippers  four  and  five  cents 
above  highest  market  quotations  for  fancy 
white  and  proportionately  high  prices  for 
State  eggs,  this  week.  A  trial  shipment 
will  best  convince  you  that  we  can  get  you 
better  results  than  others  Returns  are 
made  the  day  of  arrival  of  shipment  and 
cases  returned  without  charging  for  them. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  empty  cases  just 
now,  let  us  hear  from  you  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  accommodate  you  with  some  with¬ 
out  charge.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from,  you  soon  with  a  shipment  or 
reply.  urabem  axu  ketcham. 

To  a  man  who  is  not  familiar  with 
New  York  market  conditions  this  seems 
like  a  very  plausible  statement.  We 
have  known  shrewd  farmers  .to  bite  at 
this  tempting  bait.  They  send  a  small 
shipment  and,  sure  enough,  prompt  re¬ 
turns  are  made  at  a  price  considerably 
above  the  printed  market  figures.  Then 
they  see  a  chance  for  a  fortune  and 
go  out  and  pick  up  everything  they  can 
find  for  shipment.  We  have  heard  of 
men  who  borrowed  money  with  which 
to  buy  produce  to  send  in  this  way.  In 
many  cases  the  shipper  never  hears  of 
his  goods  again.  If  the  dealer  thinks 
he  can  get  a  larger  shipment  out  of  him 
he  may  make  returns,  but  as  a  rule  the 
game  is  to  pay  high  prices  for  a  small 
shipment  as  bait.  Then  when  the  larger 
shipments  come  the  goods  are  sold  for 
what  they  will  bring  and  the  proceeds 
are  pocketed.  After  repeated  letters  the 
shipper  comes  to  New  York  to  find  a 
vacant  store  or  some  one  else  in  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  present  case  the  firm  sim¬ 
ply  has  desk  room  and  a  small  floor 
space.  They  may  be  honest  but  the 


letter  has  well-known  earmarks  that 
we  always  look  for.  When  any  man 
claims  to  be  able  to  do  better-  than 
others  for-  you  keep  an  eye  on  him.  If 
any  commission  man  has  given  you  fair 
returns  for  some  years — far  better  stick 
to  him  and  let  the  “fly-by-nighter”  alone. 

Destroying  Red  Ants. 

F.  8.  IS.,  ’Newport,  R.  T. — If  you  know 
of  any  formula  which  will  drive  away  those 
little  red  ants  which  are  such  a  nuisance 
in  Summer  would  you  publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers? 

Ans. — Ants  can  be  driven  away  from 
the  house  by  persistent  trapping;  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  so  many  of  their  num¬ 
ber  throws  the  survivors  into  a  species 
of  panic,  and  they  abandon  the  place. 
They  can  be  trapped  either  with  un¬ 
cooked  bones  or  with  a  sponge  saturated 
with  sweetened  water.  Put  the  trap 
directly  in  the  pathway  of  the  ants.  If 
the  raw  bone  is  used,  which  should  be 
freshly  trimmed  from  the  meat,  let  it 
become  completely  covered  with  ants, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  fire.  If  a 
sponge  is  used,  soak  it  in  sweetened 
water,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
filled  with  the  ants,  drop  it  into  boiling 
water.  After  killing  the  ants,  rinse  out 
the  sponge,  dip  it  in  the  sweetened 
water,  and  again  set  it  in  the  ants’  path. 
Usually  a  few  repetitions  of  this  will 
drive  the  ants  away.  If  you  can  find 
where  they  come  from,  the  colony  may 
be  destroyed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene  will  repel 
ants,  which  dislike  these  odors  intensely, 
but  of  course  they  cannot  be  used  near 
food. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Potatoes. 

1lr.  F.  L.,  Shelby,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece 
of  land,  about  nine  acres,  which  is  run  down 
very  much.  It  has  bad  very  little  manure 
for  the  last  five  years,  except  a  little  two 
years  ago.  Last  year  I  raised  beans  on  it 
and  corn  the  year  before.  I  want  to  put 
about  six  acres  in  potatoes  and  the  rest 
in  cabbage  and  tomatoes.  Do  you  think 
it  advisable  to  put  on  about  150  pounds 
to  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda?  This  is  lime¬ 
stone  land  and  has  raised  fair  crops  with  , 
no  manure. 

Ans. — It  would  be  well  enough  to  put 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  provided 
you  put  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
with  it.  As  we  see  from  our  fertilizer 
articles  the  nitrate  supplies  nothing  but 
nitrogen.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  must 
have  the  other  elements  and  if  the  soil 
is  run  down  they  must  be  supplied.  We 
would  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  un¬ 
less  we  had  proved  that  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  needed.  1  he  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  will  give  you  24  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  A  good  potato  fertilizer  should 
contain  3j4  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  at  least  seven  of 
potash.  Your  150  pounds  of  nitrate  will 
give  the  nitrogen  found  in  about  700 
pounds  of  this  fertilizer.  You  would 
need  to  go  with  it  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  100  pounds  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  in  order  to  equal  the 
fertilizer  in  plant  food.  With  these 
chemicals  you  may  get  fair  crops,  though 
you  can  see  by  reading  the  articles  that 
you  could  make  a  better  combination. 
Always  remember  the  truth  about  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  It  is  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  source  of  nitrogen,  and 
will  give  wonderful  results  when  this 
nitrogen  is  specially  needed.  It  does  not 
contain  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid, 
and  unless  you  knew  these  elements  are 
abundant  you  should  always  use  them 
with  the  nitrate. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

ET  me  send  you  my  paint  book.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
^  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest 
paint.  I  make  the  best  paint.  IngersolPs  paint  has  been  made  for  65 
years.  It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  best  pigments  and 
pure  linseed  oil,  thoroughly  combined  by  machinery —  you  cannot  mix 
good  paint  with  a  stick. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

Other  Paints  are  sold  by  Dealers  or  Supply  Houses.  This  method 
requires  Salary. and  expenses  of  T  ravelling  Salesmen  and  profits  for 
jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits 
you  must  finally  pay  when  you  buy  the  Paint.  If  the  price  is  low 
the  measure  is  short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost 
of  the  Paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and 
expenses.  Our  Paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you. 
You  pay  simply  the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesmen;  no  hotel 
bills  ;  and  no  middlemen  of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  they  cannot  give  you  our 
quality  of  Paint  at  our  price.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their 
expensive  method  of  selling  and  middlemen’s  profits  ;  if  they  give  you 
our  grade  of  Paint,  the  cost  will  be  double  our  price. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paints 

offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little 
on  first  cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with 
Ingersoll  Paint  than  with  inferior  Store  Paint.  Poor  Paint  always 
makes  a  building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to 
make  you  regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material. 
Ingersoll  Paints  will  give  you  long  years  of  service  and  look  well  all 
the  time.  For  35  years 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  exclusive  official  endorsement  of  the  Grange  (P.  of  H.) 
We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The 
book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over 
night,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  24  hours.  Send  your 
address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  sample  color  cards  and  our  paint  book. 
We  mail  them  free.  Do  you  want  them  ? 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK. 


Illustration  Showing:  Mixed  Farming:  Scene  in 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Some  of  the  choicest  iands  for  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
and  mixed  farming  >n  the  new  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  have  recently  been  Opened  for  Settlement  under  the 

REVISED  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Entry  may  now  be  made  by  proxy  (on  certain  conditions),  by 
the  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  of  an  in¬ 
tending  homesteader.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  160  acres 
each  arc  thus  now  easily  available  in  these  grain-growing, 
stock-raising  and  mixed  farming  sections. 

There  you  will  find  healthful  climate,  good  neighbors, 
churches  for  family  worship,  schools  for  your  children,  good 
laws,  splendid  crops  and  railroads  convenient  to  market. 

Entry  fee  in  each  case  is  $10.00.  For  pamphlet  “Last  Best 
West,"  particulars  as  to  rates,  routes,  best  time  to  go  and  where 
to  locate,  apply  to 

SUPT.  OP  IMMIGRATION.  Ottawa,  Canada: 
or  THOMAS  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Govt.  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HENCH’Scrry 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cultivator  Row^orn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful 
Improvement  in  culti- 
, vator8.com Inning  every 
possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  nsc.  H’fr’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’llm- 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


it 


FUMA 


55T  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small. ’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

g£ith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”arse 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

Saving  all  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealer.  Elkhart  Buggies 
and  Harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user 
for  35  years. 

We  Are  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  ap¬ 
proval,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery.  No  cost  to  you 
if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Over 
200  styles  of  Vehicles 
and  65  styles  of  Harness. 

Send  lor  New  Free 
Catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  8  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


No.  237.  One  Horse  cut- 
under  Surrey  with  bike  gear, 
auto  seats  and  11^-in.  cushion 
tires.  Price  complete,  SI  03. 
As  good  as  sells  for  840  more. 


No.  676.  Top  Buggy  with  padded  wing  dash  and 
Stanhope  seat.  Price  complete,  357.50.  As  good  as 
sells  for  820  more. 


Let  Me  Pay  The  Postage 
on  My  Big  Free  Book,  to  Ycm 

Although  It  costs  me  8c  to  mall  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I’ll  send  you  one  FREE  just 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUCG1ES—  Made  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  from  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  125,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  in  use— giving  satisfaction  ia  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Jly  Direct  Factory  Prices  save  you  BIG  MONEY.  My  1908  Book  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  High-Grade  Harness— tella 
you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made — and  why  they  are  best  to  buy.  Write  for  tlia 
Book  today.  Address  me  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO..  Station  290  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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POWER  FROM  AN  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

On  page  254,  W.  O.  P.,  Mississippi, 
asks  about  power  from  an  artesian  well. 
I  think  he  could  arrange  to  run  a  churn, 
washing  machine,  grindstone,  etc.,  with 
a  motor.  It  would  he  necessary  to  build 
a  storage  tub  with  a  box  outside  to  set 
the  wheel  in.  Then,  as  the  water  would 
have  to  run  away  somewhere,  a  pipe 
could  be  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel-case  and  run  t  as  low  ground  as 
there  is  near,  and  this  pipe  should  have 
a  turn-up  at  the  outlet.  In  this  way 
some  power  would  be  obtained  from  the 


suction  below  the  wheel.  If  it  should 
be  found  that  the  desired  speed  could 
be  obtained  with  less  than  the  full  gate 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  water  by 
opening  the  gate  only  part  way.  Set 
the  wheel  outside  of  the  storage  tub, 
with  a  short  upright  shaft,  and  pulley 
with  quarter-turn  belt  to  a  light  driv¬ 
ing  shaft,  and  from  that  to  the  churn, 
or  from  the  wheel  direct  to  the  churn. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  close  the  gate 
slowly,  or  there  would  be  a  kick  that 
would  jar.  If  the  wheel  should  take  70 
or  more  gallons  while  the  supply  is  only 
65,  shut  down  and  wait  for  more..  Such 
a  course  would  not  do  when  churning, 
but  perhaps  the  work  could  be  done 
while  the  supply  lasted.  If  you  try  an 
overshot  wheel  you  can  get  no  power 
from  below  the  bottom  of  the  wheel. 
With  a  motor  you  will  get  some  power 
clear  down  to  the  outlet  of  the  tailrace 
or  suction  pipe.  e.  m.  tykell. 

Connecticut. 

NOTES  BY  PROF.  MASSEY. 

Cow  Peas. — I  would  say  to  T.  K., 
Kirkwood,  Mo.,  page  289,  that  I  have 
tried  all  the  methods  of  sowing  cow 
peas.  If  planted  for  seed,  sow  them  in 
rows  and  cultivate  them,  but  if  for 
hay  always  sow  broadcast.  In  rows,  the 
vines  will  fall  over  on  each  side,  and 
the  mower  will  take  those  standing  up 
and  you  will  have  to  cut  the  rest  by 
hand.  Then  in  land  that  will  make  40 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  the  vines  would 
grow  so  stout  in  this  way  that  they 
would  be  much  harder  to  cure.  On  land 
of  this  character  I  would  not  sow  less 
than  ll/2  bushel  per  acre,  while  on 
thinner  soil  one  bushel  will  answer.  On 
the  strong  land  they  may  be  thicker  in 
order  to  keep  the  stems  from  being  too 
stout.  Your  correspondent  asks  if  he 
can  get  two  cuttings  by  sowing  early. 
Early  is  rather  indefinite  when  we  talk 
of  cow  peas.  If  he  sows  them  in  his 
section  in  April  he  will  probably  lose  the 
seed,  and  middle  of  May  would  be  quite 
early  to  sow.  If  the  vines  are  mowed 
before  blooming  they  will  make  a  sort  of 
second  growth,  but  the  hay  will  be  poor. 
Grown  to  the  proper  stage,  when  the 
pods  are  turning  yellow,  they  make  the 
best  hay  and  the  heaviest  crop,  but  no 
second  growth.  The  field  that  will  make 
10  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  will  make 
a  good  crop  of  pea-vine  hay  if  given 
a  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash,  and  will  make  hay  more  easily  cured 
than  the  other  at  $4  per  acre.  He  could 
afford  to  put  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  on  this  field,  and  harrow  them  in 
before  sowing,  and  with  these,  which 
would  not  cost  him  $4  an  acre,  he  could 
make  a  better  crop  than  on  the  other 
field. 

Potatoes  Under  Straw.  —  Page  288 
you  advise  L.  V.  that  pine  brush  would 
not  answer  for  potatoes.  I  think  that 
you  misunderstood  him.  He  said  pine 
browse,  meaning  doubtless  the  dead  pine 
leaves  raked  from  the  forest.  These  are 
known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  North  Caro¬ 


lina  they  ar.e  called  “pine  straw”  and  in 
Maryland  “pine  shatters.”  They  make  a 
better  cover  for  potatoes  than  wheat 
straw,  and  are  used  just  as  straw  is  used 
in  the  West  to  make  what  is  called  in 
the  South  a  lazy  bed.  Some  years  ago  I 
tried  a  plan  for  growing  potatoes  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  Irishman  as  the  way  they 
grew  them  in  Ireland  with  no  tool  but 
a  long-handled  spade.  Beds  were  laid 
out  six  feet  wide  and  the  potatoes 
planted  one  foot  apart  each  way,  and 
were  covered  with  soil  from  the  alleys 
two  feet  wide  between  the  beds.  Then 
as  the  tops  grew,  the  soil  was  shovelled 
in  from  the  alleys  so  that  the  tops  were 
kept  just  above  the  ground,  till  finally 
the  beds  were  nearly  two  feet  high.  At 
digging  time  the  beds  were  a  mass  of 
potatoes,  but  none  large.  But  for  quan¬ 
tity  it  beat  anything  I  ever  saw. 

Whole  Corn  in  the  Silo— I  would 
like  to  say  to  your  correspondent, 
“don’t.”  I  have  often  heard  of  men 
making  silage  from  whole  corn,  but 
never  saw  it  done  but  once,  and  I 
thought  that  anyone  who  tried  it  would 
never  want  to  try  it  again.  Handling 
that  slimy  mass  of  long  stalks  and 
feeding  it  was  far  more  troublesome  and 
expensive  than  cutting  it  in  the  proper 
way.  There  was  damage  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cutting,  and  getting  it  out  would 
remind  any  one  of  forking  manure  from 
packed-down  stalks,  and  the  man  who 
can  do  that  without  “cuss  words”  is  a 
pretty  good  Christian.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland.  _ 

Seed  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

R.  L.  O.,  North  Roue,  N.  Y. — What  would 
you  recommend  to  seed  after  wheat  for 
permanent  pasture? 

A  ns. — For  heavy  rather  wet  land  use 
the  following  mixture,  sowing  35  pounds 
per  acre;  25  pounds  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  10  pounds  White  clover,  30 
pounds  perennial  Rye  grass,  10  pounds 
Red  fescue,  25  pounds  Red-top.  If  the 
land  is  sandy  or  light  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Five  pounds  Canada  blue  grass,  five 
pounds  Orchard  grass,  five  pounds  tall 
Oat  grass,  20  pounds  perennial  Rye 
grass,  35  pounds  Red-top,  five  pounds 
White  clover.  If  the  land  is  limed  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  wheat,  and  later  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  having 
12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  of 
potash  is  used,  the  pasture  will  be 
enough  better  and  last  enough  longer 
to  repay  this  outlay.  Sow  the  seeds  both 
ways  so  as  to  insure  an  even  stand. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Culture  of  Spearmint. 

II.  E.  It.,  Canada. — I  have  received  an 
offer  to  grow  spearmint  for  a  large  factory, 
the  oil  to  be  used  for  flavoring.  As  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  growing  it 
for  oil  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  possible  about  it. 

Ans. — The  culture  of  spearmint  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  peppermint. 
It  grows  best  on  mucky  soil.  The 
ground  is  plowed  in  the  Fall,  harrowed 
early  in  Spring  and  marked  with  fur¬ 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  root  stocks,  dug  in  Spring, 
are  dropped  in  the  furrows  and  covered 
with  the  feet.  Cultivation  begins  early, 
and  is  continued  until  the  plants  begin 
to  run  considerably.  All  weeds  that 
come  up  afterward  must  be  pulled,  as 
they  will  injure  the  oil  if  harvested  with 
the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  ap¬ 
pear  the  crop  is  cut  with  scythe  or 
mower,  raked  and  bunched  like  hay, 
and  dried  as  much  as  possible  without 
loss  of  leaves.  Then  it  is  hauled  to  the 
still  and  put  through  the  regular  process 
of  distillation. _ 

Killing  Out  Weeds. — What  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  kill  out  burdocks 
growing  in  among  locust  stumps  and  stones, 
where  plow  cannot  be  used?  I  would  not 
mind  killing  all  vegetable  growth  for  ever 
if  I  could  get  the  land  clear  (along  the 
highway)  of  weeds.  I  intended  killing  by 
planting  White  cedar,  and  so  overshadow¬ 
ing  weeds  and  beautifying  the  roadside,  but 
a  recent  law  compels  farmers  to  cut  away 
everything  along  the  roads.  Many  beauti¬ 
ful  roads  have  been  ruined  from  a  scenic 
point.  £  p 


How  Can  I  Know 
About  Paint 
Before  I 
Use  It? 


asks  the  cautious  man  or  woman.  After 
the  paint  is  on  the  house  it  is  too 
late.  The  money,  not  only  for  the 
paint,  but  for  the  painter’s  labor,  has 
been  spent.  Why  not  do  as  the  big 
paint  users  do — railroads,  contract¬ 
ing  painters,  factory  owners,  etc.  ? — 
they  test  White  Lead,  which  is  the 
solid  ingredient  of  all  good  house 
paint,  before  it  is  applied. 

The  paint  ingredients  (White  Lead,  Linseed  Oil 
and  coloring  matter)  should  always  be  bought  separately  and  mixed 
by  the  painter  fresh  for  each  job.  The  test  for  quality  is  then 
made  before  the  paint  is  mixed.  It  is  not  a  bit  complicated; 
all  one  needs  is  a  flame  (candle,  gas  or  spirit  lamp)  and  a  blow¬ 
pipe  to  intensify  the  heat. 

White  Lead  is  corroded  metallic  lead,  the  same  as  shot,  lead-pipe  or  home¬ 
made  sinkers  for  fishing  lines.  Intense  heat  forces  the  pasty  “White  Lead”  back 
into  its  original  form  of  metallic  lead.  If,  therefore,  your  experiment  fails  to 
wholly  reduce  the  white  lead  to  metallic  lead,  you  may 

be  sure  that  the  supposed 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur¬ 
ity.  but  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


White  Lead  is  either  adul¬ 
terated  or  totally  bogus. 

We  will  furnish  the  necessary 
Blowpipe  Free  upon  request 

if  you  wish  to  test  paint.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  test  our  White 


Lead.  Would  we  dare  to  do  this,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to 
the  purity  of  our  product?  Ask  for  Test  Equipment  g  Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,. 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.); 
Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


A  Model  Farm 


always  has  well  kept  buildings.  Nothing  will  go  so  far  toward  keeping 
them  in  perfect  condition  as 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

It  will  prolong  the  life  of  every  building  on  your  farm,  besides  giving  them 
a  neat  appearance.  This  is  the  roofing  that  has  been  used  on  every  kind 
of  structure  for  16  years  with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  Will  not 
melt,  rot,  crack  or  rust.  Outlasts  metal  and  shingles.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 
We  furnish  all  fixtures  free. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago,  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  New  Orleans 


vYourBoy 
PCANDOASMUCH 
WORKASAMAN 

if  /te  A  as-  a. 

ARRAUS  PIVOT-AXLE 
IPSUIKY  CULTIVATOR 

uile  simply  steers  It— the  machine  does  all  the 
work.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot  moves  the 
wheels  and  shovels  simultaneously  to  the  right  or 
left  at  the  will  of  the  driver  .while  the  width  between 
gangs  and  depth  of  shovels  are  Instantly  and  easily 
adjusted  while  machine  is  Iu  motion. 

Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 
and  Crooked  Rows  as 
Easily  Cultivated  a 
Level  Ground. 

Simple  in  construction—  | 
nothiug  to  get  out  of  order. 

Made  entirely  ofsteel  and  mal¬ 
leable  iron — every  part  inter¬ 
changeable,  Built  for  wear 
and  work.  Light  draft  high 
wheels  and  perfect  balance. 

There  is  just  one  Kraus— 
if  your  dealer  does  not  have 
It  accept  no  other— but  write 
us.  Send  today  for  free  catalog* 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

DEPT.  13,  AKRON,  OHIO 


— Save  $15  to  $25 — 

by  buying  from  us  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

We  build  New  York  State  standard  wag¬ 
ons  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices.  Highest  grade 
work  at  the  lowest  prices 
$47.50  N  I  e.ver  quoted  posi¬ 

tively  guaranteed. 
Any  wagon 

Sent  on 
Approval 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  deposit  or 
references  required.  Send  for  catalog  of 
ioo  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Go., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


<>VL}C^ 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Wagon.S'ock.Hay.Grain.Coal  and 
Cotton  -  GOOD  SCALES  ;  non® 
better.  No  weight,  that  rail  bo  lost  or 
stolen.  Booklet  Ktvin*.  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  gent  for  the  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WOKKS,  Buffalo,  V  Y. 
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Capacity  of  Drain  Tile. 

J.  W.  J.,  Palmetto ,  Fla. — I  am  having 
some  controversy  with  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  drain  tile. 
Will  you  give  the  area  that  can  be  quickly 
drained  by  the  different  sized  tiles  now 
in  use  throughout  the  country,  sizes  2,  3, 
G,  8,  10,  12,  15,  18  and  24  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  further  say  what  is  considered 
the  best  grade  for  efficient  and  permanent 
work  in  laying  the  tile  in  land  of  sandy 
loam?  If  you  can  make  the  drain  fit  the 
land  as  well  as  you  have  made  the  name  fit 
the  man  in  the  case  of  the  Davrley  cattle 
controversy  you  will  confer  a  favor. 

Ans. — I  have  among  some  notes  taken 
from  a  lecture  on  “Drainage,”  an  array 
of  figures  that  presume  to  tell  how  large 
an  area  tiles  of  different  size  will  drain, 
but  there  are  too  many  different  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  soil,  rainfall,  grade  and 
springs  to  make  it  possible  for  one  set 
estimate  to  fit  each  case.  For  instance, 
I  have  in  one  field  two  acres  where  the 
drains  all  merge  into  a  three-inch  out¬ 
let,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  with  a 
full  throat  of  water,  while  on  another 
part  of  the  farm  the  drains  from  a  scant 
two  acres  makes  the  same  sized  outlet 
spout  full  throat  after  every  heavy 
shower,  simply  because  the  soil  in  the 
latter  case  is  of  a  loose  texture  and  the 
water  gets  through  it  more  rapidly  to 
the  drains.  The  drains  in  both  fields 
have  about  a  one  per  cent  grade,  and 
both  are  well  delivered  of  their  water. 
To  determine  how  large  a  conduit  is 
required  for  a  given  area  under  my  con¬ 
ditions  I  would  feel  safe  to  use  three- 
inch  tile  for  two  acres  as  a  base  to  work 
from,  and  figure  it  thus.  By  multiply¬ 
ing  one-half  the  square  of  three  by 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  drained,  take 
for  example  eight  acres,  3X3=9; 
0_^_2X4k2;  41^X8=36;  hence  a  six-inch 
tile  would  be  required  because  36  is 
the  square  of  its  diameter.  A  heavier 
grade  would  deliver  water  faster,  or  the 
presence  of  springs  would  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  larger  tile.  The  next  question 
is  far  easier  to  answer.  Any  grade  is 
all  right  if  it  be  a  true  grade.  Be  sure 
there  are  no  pockets,  and  make  the 
joints  tight.  I  sometimes  find  spots  of 
loam  that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  over 
joints  without  first  putting  on  clay  or 
gravel.  J.  f.  van  schoonhoven. 

Close  Setting  for  Asparagus. 

D.  C.,  Onondaga ,  N.  7. — In  order  to  get 
the  very  best  financial  returns  from  a 
quarter  acre  of  asparagus,  at  what  depth 
should  the  plants  be  set,  and  at  what  dis¬ 
tance  apart?  Would  not  close  setting,  say 
2x1  feet,  secure  better  results  on  a  small 
bed  than  by  setting  farther  apart ;  also 
four  inches  deep  rather  than  deeper? 

Ans. — Asparagus  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  should  have  room  enough 
to  develop  the  root  system.  It  is  through 
that  mass  of  fleshy  roots  that  the  plant 
is  able  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment 
to  produce  shoots  for  two  months  or 
more.  If  we  attempt  to  crowd  the  plant 
too  close  together  we  interfere  with 
nature  in  its  effort  to  develop  a  strong 
root  system.  Two  feet  by  one  is  in 
my  judgment  entirely  too  close  to  plant 
this  crop.  A  young  asparagus  plant 
seven  months  from  seed  will  have  a 
root  growth  extending  over  more  area 
than  two  surface  feet,  the  amount  al¬ 
lowed  by  inquirer.  What  would  be  the 
result  when  bed  was  five  or  six  years 
old?  The  whole  surface  soil  would  be 
so  full  of  roots  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  feet  that  each  plant  would  be 
forced  to  send  up  poor  spindling  shoots. 
Further  than  that,  such  close  planting 
would  hinder  good  tillage,  one  of  the 
essentials  necessary  to  success.  It 
would  also  interfere  with  applying 
remedies  for  the  beetle.  Lastly,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  few  soils  that  carry  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  to  supply  this  crop  when 
planted  two  feet  by  one.  In  our  section 
we  plant  in  rows  five  to  5 y2  feet  apart, 
and  18  inches  between  plants  in  the  row. 
By  this  method  we  are  setting  in  round 
numbers  5,000  plants  per  acre,  and  we 
find  with  rows  5J/2  feet  part  that  our 
tops  nearly  meet  late  in  the  season. 
What  must  be  the  result  where  one  sets 


21,780  plants  where  one-quarter  that 
number  ought  to  be?  It  takes  liberal 
manuring  to  grow  a  maximum  crop 
with  five^  thousand  plants  on  an  acre. 
Would'  it  be  possible  to  apply  suffi¬ 
cient  where  21,780  were  set?  I  think 
not.  Four  inches  is  not  deep  enough 
to  plant  asparagus  crowns.  It  is  true 
that  a  young  bed  set  shallow  will  grow 
faster  the  first  season  after  setting  than 
one  set  deep,  but  the  tendency  of  this 
plant  to  work  its  root  system  toward 
the  surface  necessitates  deep  setting.  If 
a  bed  is  set  only  four  inches  deep  it 
will  be  so  close  to  top  of  ground  in 
three  or  four  years  that  it  would  be 
worthless  as  a  commercial  bed.  In 
order  to  get  the  very  best  financial  re¬ 
turns  from  a  bed  of  asparagus,  set  it  on 
a  good  deep  loamy  soil,  in  rows  at  least 
five  feet  apart  and  18  inches  between 
plants  and  seven  inches  deep.  Manure 
liberally  and  use  fertilizers  freely;  cul¬ 
tivate  frequently;  keep  bugs  off  con¬ 
tinually.  C.  H.  HULSART. 


Questions  About  Pickle  Growing. 

What  variety  of  gherkins  do  the  grow¬ 
ers  for  factories  plant?  What  price  do 
the  factories  pay  for  the  small  gherkins? 
What  is  the  usual  method  adopted  by  promi¬ 
nent  growers  in  planting,  etc.  ?  c.  f.  s. 
British  Columbia. 

Jinks  (near-sighted)  :  “I  -told  her  that 
her  eyes  were  like  mirrors,  and  she  got 
quite  wild.”  Blinks :  “No  wonder ! 
Couldn’t  you  see  that  she  had  a  glass 
eye.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Compressed 

Air  Sprayers 

Holds  over  4  GALLONS.  Sprays 
trees,  vegetables,  et  r.  Saving  in 
labor  pays  for  the  SPRAYER  the 
first  month  it  is  used.  Write 
for  circulars  and  price  list. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD. 

Box  B,  Catskili,  N.  Y. 

UNIT  ROAD  MACHINE 

REQUIRES  ONLY 
ONE  MAN 
AND  ONE 
TEAM 

Address 

R.  PH  BLIP, 

Stockport,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


n.  ounering  oen 

Lice  attack  the  vitality  of  an 
infested  hen  so  persistently  that 
there  is  no  ‘  ‘let  up,  ’  ’  in  her  misery. 
There  will  bea  ‘  ‘let  up,”  however, 
in  your  profits,  for  no  hen  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  to  support  vora¬ 
cious  myriads  of  hungry  lice  and 
also  lay  eggs.  Whether  you  sus¬ 
pect  the  presence  of  lice  or  not, 
notv  is  the  time  to  begin  to  use 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

It  will  kill  them  if  present  and  prevent 
their  coming  if  you  don’t  have  them. 
Sprinkle  it  freely  about  nests  and  roosts, 
dust  the  hens  with  it  and  apply  wliere- 
ever  there  is  the  possibility  of  lice  har¬ 
boring.  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and 
destroys  lice  on  cattle,  horses,  ticks  on 
sheep,  rose  slugs,  cabbage  worms  and 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines.  Comes  in  shaker-top  cans  and 
may  be  used  wi liter  and  summer  alike. 
If  Good  also  as  a  disinfectant. 

SOLO  OISI  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

See  that  the  word  “Instant”  is  on  the  can. 

1  lb.,  25  cents  1  Except  in  Canada  and 
3  lbs.,  60  cents  J  extreme  West  and  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  send  one  pound  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


» 


April  18, 


Let  Us  Send  You  Free  Samples 
and  Book  Valuable  to  Farmers  About 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


Old  Roof  Leak  ? 


The  roofing  that  is  made  of  asbestos  —  an  in¬ 
destructible  mineral  — not  affected  by  fire,  rot, 
rust  or  stable  fumes.  The  only  roofing  that  has 
a  natural  white  top  surface  and  keeps  buildings 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

It  outwears  all  others  because  it  is  a  mineral  roofing, 
while  others  are  made  of  organic  and  perishable  mate¬ 
rials.  The  cheapest  roofing  to  use  because  it  does  not 
require  coating  or  painting — the  first  cost  the  only  ex¬ 
pense — no  repair  bills.  Easily  applied — no  skill  necessary. 

For  Siding  —  Use  Asbestoside 
The  most  durable  siding  material  known.  Its  natural 
white  finish  gives  an  attractive  appearance  without  the 
expense  of  painting. 

Write  ns  today  for  Catalogue  33  and  Samples 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 

100  William  Street  :  New  York  City 


All 
kinds 
of 

Roofing 
at  all  prices. 
Write  us  be¬ 
fore  you  buy 

ANY  KIND 


Make  it  new 
again  with 

J-M  Roof 
Coat¬ 
ing 


STEVENS 


FIREARMS 


Keep  the  Crows  from 
the  Growing  Grain 

Little  Scout,  -  -  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.,  3.00 
Crack  Shot  -  -  4.00 

Little  Krag  -  -  5.00 

Favorite,  No.  17,  -  6.00 


The 
sport  that 
trains  the  boy 
while  it  rids  the 
farm  of  pests. 
Makes  a  man  who 
can  see  straight, 
think  fast  and  act 
quick. 

See  how  it  is  done 
by  sending  for  our 


160-Page 

Catalog: 

which  tells  both  the 
boy  and  his  father 
all  about  Rifles,  Ammuni¬ 
tion,  Targets,  Care  of  Guns, 
etc. — full  of  valuable  information, 
sent  for  the  postage — 5  cents. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  genuine  Stevens 
arms,  we  will  ship  direct,  express  paid,  for 
catalog  price. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 
200  Front  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

g  Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
*  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


•  SEND  FOR 
ll  CIRCULARSTOtSt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HIGGANUM 
C0NN.U.S.AX” 


NO 
MORE 

«cr  use 

,—3  FOR  ; 

C_5  PLOW. 

Jointed  Foie  takes  all  the  weight  off  H orses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  A  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4Ha 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  ’ 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  l»  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Kelianee.” 

;  Every  wringer  Kuaianteed  to 
.  -  give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y . 

$11*. 9 5  CONCRETE 
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BLOCK  MACHINE 


WITH  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  OF  FACE 
PLATES,  PALLETS,  ETC. 

^  r  COD  CIC  OR  rnish  one  of 

mo? 

hS 

£ 


6  FOR  $16.95  7h\ 

j  block  machines  and  ou 


the  best  concrete 
outfits  ever  made 
for  making  standard  8x8xI6-incii 
blocks,  the  equal  of  machines  others 
sell  at  $75.00  to  $125.00.  Our  mar¬ 
velously  low  price  Is  based 
on  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
with  just  our  one  small 
percentage  of  protit  added. 

OUR  OFFER: We  wiM 


one  of  our  Wizard  Ma¬ 
chines,  higher  in  price 
yet  only  one-third  what 
others  ask  for  inferior 
machines,  on  thirty 
days’  free  trial,  with  the 
understanding  and 
agreement  that  you  can 
use  It  for  thirty  days, 
and  if  you  don't  find 
that  our  Wizard  turns 
out  the  highest  grade,  most  perfect 
_  blocks  with  one-half  the  cost,  one- 
half  the  labor,  one-half  the  trouble  of  any  other  ma¬ 
chine;  if  you  don’t  find  it  tlie  simplest,  easiest  oper¬ 
ated,  by  far  the  fastest  and  most  satisfactory  block 
machine  ever  produced,  then  you  can  return  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  return  all  you 
have  paid  for  freight  charges  or  otherwise,  and  the 
trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Concrete  Block  Machine  Catalogue  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  explained  in  detail,  copy  of  our  binding  guar¬ 
antee,  our  free  trial  offer,  letters  from  users  every¬ 
where.  about  the  wonderful  Wizard  money  maker; 
It’s  a  great  opportunity  for  profits,  all  explained  in 
our  free  Concrete  Block  Machine  Book.  Cut  this  ad  out 
and  send  to  us  and  you  will  get  the  book  and  all  our 
latest  offers  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &C0.,  CHICAGO 


THE  PALMER, 


rrv  this  . . I  vrmrnrTu^77T77\<  . .  Mill . I . .  Of  trying  it.  We 

j  will  send  the  magnificent  “Palmer”  Razor  to  you  absolutely  FKfcfc. 

tazor  for  30  Day.’  Trial.  If  you  wish  to  buy  it  at  the  end  of  this  time— 

JO  Days  and  we  think  you  will— send  us  fl.75,  our  special  price  for  the  razor 

PPPP  'UfiiissSSSEil  Remember,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  single  penny  to  use  the  razor  lordu 
"  days,  except  a  2c  stamp  to  return  it  if  unsatisfactory.  \ou  are  nuder  no 

obligations  to  buy  it  unless  you  desire  to  do  so.  The  “Palmer”  must  Itself  or  n  Bale. 
Cam  A  y  Mnnmi  just  a  postal  card  or  letter,  and  we  will  send  the  razor  to  you  at  one  . 
Send  IMO  money  if  after  purchasing  the  razor  you  desire  to  exchange  it  for  anoth  , 
you  may  do  60  free  of  charge  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  day  you  bought  it. 

■— Royal  S.  Palmer  &  Company.  521  63d  Street,  Chicago,  111.^^ 


WATER  SYSTEMS  ™ 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories.  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  “O” 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Bo*tonio  Oliver  street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 
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Distributing  Fertilizer  in  Orchards. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Tenny, 
Mr.  Col  lamer  and  other  successful  orchard- 
ists  distribute  commercial  fertilizers  in 
their  orchards.  Do  they  put  it  on  by  hand 
or  do  they  use  a  regular  fertilizer  distrib¬ 
utor,  and  if  they  do,  what  makp  of  distrib¬ 
utor  do  they  use,  and  do  they  sow  it  broad¬ 
cast  with  the  machine  that  they  use  or 
do  they  drill  it  in  ?  r.  s. 

Belleville,  Canada. 

In  using  commercial  fertilizers  in  our 
orchards  we  usually  sow  it  by  hand  and 
drag  it  in.  delos  tenny. 

New  York.  _ _ 

Soaking  Seed  Potatoes  and  Grain.  - 

I  treated  about  90  bushels  in  Spring 
of  1906,  used  two  ounces  corrosive 

sublimate  to  15  gallons  water.  I  got 
four  oil  or  turpentine  barrels,  removed 
the  heads  and  placed  them  under  a 
beam  in  barn  about  10  feet  above.  Into 
the  beam  over  each  barrel  I  drove  a  large 
wire  nail,  head  slanting  upward  ;  then  pre¬ 
pared  four  loops  of  baling  wire  of  two 
strands  each,  twisting  the  ends  together, 
hanging  one  on  each  nail.  I  could  then, 
with  a  step  ladder,  place  the  hook  of  my 
pulley  blocks  into  any  one  of  the  four  wire 
loops.  I  used  burlap  sacks  large  enough 
to  hold  two  bushels  of  potatoes ;  tied 
strings  around  the  lower  corners  about 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  ends,  so  the 
bags  of  potatoes  would  enter  the  barrels 
readily;  prepared  four  loops  of  stout  cord 
by  tying  the  ends  of  each  piece  (about  24 
inches  long)  together,  making  loop  about 
10  inches  long.  These  loops  were  used 
1o  form  a  slip  noose  around  the  mouth 
of  each  bag;  by  tucking  one  end  through 
the  other  and  drawing  tight  they  held  se¬ 
curely  just  where  placed  and  could  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  in  an  instant.  We  had 
then  only  to  fill  the  bags  with  two  bushels 
of  potatoes,  put  on  the  slip-noose  loop,  hook 
on  pulleys  to  the  open  end,  and  draw  up 
to  top  of  barrels  and  then  lower  slowly 
into  the  solution.  With  chalk  we  marked 
on  each  barrel  the  time  at  which  1  %  hours’ 
soaking  would  end,  at  which  time  hags  were 
raised  out  of  the  solution  and  left  sus¬ 
pended  until  dripping  ceased  and  then 
spread  on  barn  floor  to  dry.  We  could 
treat  with  this  rig  eight  bushels  at  once. 

I  took  the  potatoes  without  washing  just 
as  they  came  from  the  cellar.  The  crop 
produced  from  this  seed  was  clean  and 
smooth,  with  very  little  scab.  I  used  Su re- 
grip  pulley  blocks;  they  will  hold  the  load 
at  any  desired  point.  e.  a.  adams. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

This  is  the  way  we  treat  grain  for  smut 
in  this  country.  Sink  a  barrel  two-thirds 
depth  in  the  ground,  put  in  25  gallons  of 
water  and  one-half  pint  or  pound  of  formal¬ 
dehyde.  Take  a  sack  with  one  bushel  of 
grain  in  it  and  dip  it  in  the  barrel ;  leave  it 
in  till  all  the  grain  is  wet,  then  lift  out  and 
set  on  board  to  let  water  run  back  in  barrel. 
Dip  one  day  and  sow  the  next ;  it  will  take 
about  two  minutes  to  the  sack.  s.  s.  g. 

St.  John,  Wash. 


Several  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

C.  W.  M.,  Newark,  O. — I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  “analysis”  of  a  bag  of 
fertilizer,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
you  get  your  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  nitrogen  should  be  in  two  or 
more  forms.  See  the  latest  bulletin  (182) 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  pages  177 
and  183.  True,  Director  Thorne  makes  an 
exception  of  the  wheat,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  gather  on  what  grounds  he  makes  this 
exception. 

Ans. — The  statement  was  made  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question  from  Vermont.  The 
soil  upon  which  the  fertilizer  was  to  be 
used  was,  we  understand,  rather  light 
in  character  and  not  rich  in  humus.  For 
that  kind  of  soil,  and  for  a  crop  like 
potatoes,  the  rule  in  the  East  is  to  use 
at  least  two  forms  of  nitrogen,  or  to 
make  several  different  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Both  theory  and  many 
experiments  show  that  unless  the  soil 
is  well  filled  with  humus  some  organic 
nitrogen  should  be  used.  The  theory 
upon  which  a  high-grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  mixed  is  that  there  should  be 
a  constant  supply  of  available  nitrogen 
close  to  the  plant.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  used  to  supply 
this  before  the  ground  warms  up,  and 
dried  blood,  bone,  guano  and  tankage 
to  follow.  The  critical  time  in  the  life 
of  a  potato  plant  is  just  after  blooming 
when  the  tubers  form  rapidly.  On  our 
lighter  soils  and  in  a  rainy  season  there 
would  be  no  surety  that  nitrate  of  soda 
put  in  the  ground  during  March  or 
April  would  be  left  in  the  upper  soil  by 
June.  We  should  feel  sure  that  dried 


blood  or  bone  would  be  there  and  ready 
with  its  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fertilizer  specially  prepared  for  grass 
or  grain  would  have  most  of  its  nitro¬ 
gen  as  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
since  the  object  is  to  force  the  crop 
from  the  start.  In  a  corn  fertilizer 
little  if  any  nitrate  is  commonly  used, 
but  organic  nitrogen  alone.  Generally 
speaking  the  best  results  with  fertilizers 
are  obtained  on  the  thin  light  soils, 
which  contain  less  vegetable  matter  than 
the  heavier  soils.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  order  to  provide  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  on  these  thin  soils  there 
should  be  several  applications  of  nitrate 
or  part  of  the  amount  given  in  the 
form  of  organic.  When  on  these  light 
soils  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  are 
plowed  under  the  situation  is  changed, 
and  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  will  answer.  The  soils  in 
Ohio  and  farther  west  as  a  rule  contain 
more  vegetable  matter  than  the  lighter 
soils  along  the  coast.  Greater  use  is 
made  of  clover,  and  this  adds  organic 
nitrogen,  just  as  farmers  farther  east 
would  use  blood,  tankage  or  bone.  If 
the  soil  already  contains  an  abundance 
of  organic  nitrogen  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  anything  except  nitrate  of 
soda.  Where  this  organic  nitrogen  is 
not  abundant  in  the  soil  several  forms 
of  nitrogen  will  be  better.  Where  a 
fertilizer  is  intended  to  substitute  for 
manure  we  should  remember  what  ni¬ 
trogen  the  manure  contains.  The  liquids 
contain  nitrates— like  a  solution  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in  water.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  other  forms  more  or  lessi 
available,  so  that  when  manure  is  put  in 
the  soil  it  operates  just  like  the  mixture 
of  nitrate,  blood,  guano,  bone  and  tank¬ 
age.  Everyone  knows  how  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  stays  by  a  crop,  feeding  it  from 
first  to  last,  and  that  is  because  it  car¬ 
ries  nitrogen  in  half  a  dozen  forms. 


Coal  Ashes  on  Drains. — I  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  about  tile-draining  on  page  293,  and 
would  recommend  coal  ashes  in  place  of 
gravel,  where  gravel  is  not  handy.  My 
father  and  uncle  laid  some  tile  about  50 
years  ago  and  tried  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  keep  out  quicksand  and  finally 
found  that  a  shovelful  of  ashes  over  each 
joint  worked  the  best  of  anything.  The 
tiles  are  all  right  yet  and  may  last  50 
years  more  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  they  were 
the  unglazed  tile.  Of  course  they  get 
stopped  once  in  a  while,  but  by  taking  out 
a  tile  below  the  stoppage  and  running  a 
piece  of  stiff  wire  up  until  we  reach  the 
stoppage,  then  pull  out  the  wire  and  put 
the  tile  back  before  the  hole  fills  with 
water  it  goes  all  right.  j.  ir.  atwater. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
topi,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

Youth’s  SuitS 
and  Overcoats 


MADE  TO  ORDER 


$10=99  to  18— 

Our  SI2.50  Suits 

A  Big  Value 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value. 
We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  suits, 
and  we  have  testimonials  from  satisfied 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Write  for  samples  and  catalog. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.J. 


Digger  Crops 

Save  Time— Save  Yourself  and 
Horses  Work — Save  Repairs, 
Trouble,  Money.  These  are  the 
things  you  can  do,  as  thousands 
of  other  farmers  are  doing,  by 
usir"  the  guaranteed 

ft  u  99 

Acme , 


All  Steel. 

Lightest 

Riding 

Harrow 

Built. 


Free 


Sizes  3  to  17 
feet. 


Pulveriz¬ 
ing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 

TRY  IT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  what  a  line,  smooth  seed 
bed  It  prepares,  In  all  soils,  under  alt  conditions- 
How  the  knives  cut  through  to  the  undersoil 
chopping  the  burled  sod  or  trash  hut  never 
dragging  It  to  the  surface. 

Our  Free  Book 

contains  valuable  articles  by  high  authorities 
on  the  preparation  of  seed  beds.  Also  tells  all 
about  the  “Acme.”  Send  postal  for  It  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc., 

Box  38,  Millington.  N.  J. 


USE 

Averill  Paint 

AND  SAVE  50% 

JT  lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as  most 
paints.  This  means  a  positive  saving  of 
one-half  on  your  bill. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the  test  of 
41  years  of  extensive  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and,"  large.  It  is  ready  for 
use, easily  applied.and  dries  with  abeauti- 
fuj  lasting  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUAK- 
ANTEED.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  and 
prices  direct. 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


Are  Different  From  All  Others 


witf 


L 


"If  it's  a 
WOOD 
its  sure  to  be 
GOOD" 


When  the  late  Walter  A.  Wood  built  his  first  mow- 
er  in  1852  it  was  upon  a  principle  entirely  different 
from  any  other.  That  same  principle  today  distincuish- 
es  our  mowers  from  all  others.  It  is 
the  “floating  frame”  described  so 
iully  in  our  catalog.  All  manufacturers  of 
i  admit  that  tho  “direct  under¬ 

draft7  7  principle  is  the  correct 
one— but  they  can’t  use  it  because 
cenume  underdraft  is  possible  only 
...tn  tn0  floating  frame7*  construction 
which  is  exclusive  to  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowers.  We  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 

r!ra?fl.rh?n0JTfi’?  ?Tet  th?  easiest  running;  lightest 
>handiest  to  operate:  least  expensive  to  keep  in 

mower  that  leads  on 
P01IA£u  18  *ke  mower  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
There  are  many  other  good  points 
and  described  in  our  CatalogA  . 

Write  for  it  today  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 
Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CORN  AT  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 


Field  Averaged  Over  17j4  Feet,  Well  Eared. 


RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


FERTILIZERS 
WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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Ruralisms 


Strawberry  Forcing  Trial. — For  hy¬ 
bridizing  purposes  two  plants  each  of 
several  native  and  foreign  strawberry 
varieties  were  recently  fruited  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  greenhouse,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  a  comparative  trial 
of  the  forcing  qualities  of  the  various 
kinds,  under  rather  trying  conditions,  as 
a  glasshouse  in  which  tomatoes  and 
other  subtropical  plants  are  successfully 
grown  must  be  kept  too  warm  for  best 
results  with  strawberries.  Marshall  and 
Nic  Ohmer  are  the  varieties  most  in 
favor  with  gardeners  that  grow  mid¬ 
winter  berries  under  glass  and  we  now 
regret  they  were  not  included  in  this 
trial.  The  kinds  selected  for  our  ex¬ 
periment  were  Success,  Gandy,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Wm.  Belt,  Stevens’  Late  and  Car¬ 
dinal,  well  known  native  sorts ;  Royal 
Sovereign  and  .Laxton’s  Reward,  of 
British  origin,  and  three  French  kinds; 
Reine  d’Aout,  Jucunda  and  Alfonso 
XIII.  The  plants  were  ordinary  August 
runners,  rooted  in  the  field  in  two-inch 
pots,  and  transferred  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  handled  to  four-inch  pots  of 
good  garden  soil  in  which  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  Peruvian  guano  and  ground  bone 
had  been  mixed.  These  four-inch  pots 
were  half  plunged  in  cinders  in  a  sunny 
place  and  regularly  watered.  By  the  last 
week  in  September  roots  had  thor¬ 
oughly  filled  the  pots  and  a  final  shift 
was  made  to  the  six-inch  size,  using  the 
same  compost  and  packing  it  firmly 
about  the  balls  of  earth  and  roots.  As 
freezing  weather  came  the  pots  were 
covered  with  sash  to  prevent  too  violent 
action,  but  care  was  taken  to  have 
plants  and  soil  fairly  well  frosted  before 
taking  in  the  greenhouse  in  early  De¬ 
cember.  Experienced  berry  forcers  like 
to  have  their  plants  as  thoroughly 
frozen  as  possible,  short  of  bursting  the 
pots,  and  very  gradually  to  accustom 
them  to  warmth  when  taken  in,  thus 
imitating  to  some  degree  the  gradual 
advance  of  Spring.  Our  plants  were 
kept  in  the  lightest  and  coolest  available 
portion  of  the  house,  but  the  unneces¬ 
sary  warmth  started  the  blooms  too 
rapidly  and  probably  reduced  the  yields. 
The  different  varieties  behaved  about  as 
follows : 

Royal  Sovereign  was  first  to  open 
blooms  and  ripen  berries,  but  the  earliest 
ones  were  disappointingly  rough,  owing 
to  the  gloomy  weather  of  early  January. 
The  later  settings  produced  fine,  large, 
dark  red  berries,  with  white  flesh  of 
very  indifferent  quality.  The  foliage  is 
broad  and  abundant  and  the  blossoms 
large  and  showy,  with  conspicuous 
stamens.  Though  of  quite  recent  in¬ 
troduction  it  is  much  used  in  England, 
both  for  forcing  and  outdoor  commer¬ 
cial  culture,  as  it  is  prolific  and  easy 
to  manage,  though  never  considered  of 
first  quality.  We  understand  the  largest 
and  most  showy  berries  grown  in  Great 
Britain  are  of  this  variety.  When  grown 
outside  near  the  Rural  Grounds  the 
foliage  is  not  able  to  endure  our  hot 
sunlight.  When  coddled  in  partial  shade 
a  fair  crop  of  attractive  berries  of  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor  is  produced.  As  a  forcing 
variety  under  proper  conditions  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  merit  consideration  in  this 
country.  In  our  trial  the  first  fruits 
ripened  February  16  and  there  were 
still  promising  green  berries  April  1. 

Laxton’s  Reward  returned  us  small 
compensation  for  our  trouble.  Growth 
was  weak,  foliage  flabby  and  blooms  de¬ 
fective,  yielding  but  a  few  small  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  staminate  variety,  highly 
lauded  by  the  British  originators.  In 
the  field  the  growth  is  feeble  and  the 
leaves  subject  to  sunscald  and  mildew. 
Evidently  not  adapted  to  American  con¬ 
ditions.  Quality' of  berries  good. 

Reine  d’Aout  appears  to  be  a  French 
duplicate  of  the  last  variety.  It  lacks 
vigor  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open. 
Very  unpromising. 

Jucunda.  This  old  French  sort  has 
merit  as  a  fancy  berry.  The  quality 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  about  the  most  agreeable  flavor 
we  know  in  strawberries.  Foliage  large 
and  handsome  while  cool  weather  lasts, 
but  subject  to  scald  in  hot  or  dry 
weather.  Productive  under  glass,  less 
so  in  the  garden.  The  large  light  scarlet 
berries  with  their  yellow  seeds  are  very 
attractive. 

Alfonso  XIII  appears  to  have  gen¬ 
uine  merit  both  as  a  garden  variety  and 
as  a  forcer.  The  foliage  is  moderate 
in  size,  bright  dark  green  in  color,  thick 
and  leathery  in  texture,,  standing  per¬ 
fectly  our  Summer  sun.  It  is  a  good 
plant-maker,  throwing  out  an  abundance 
of  runners  early  in  the  season.  Blooms 
large  and  perfect,  borne  on  pedicels  of 


good  length.  Berries  medium  to  large 
in  size,  uniformly  conical  in  form,  clear 
attractive  scarlet  in  color,  with  red- 
brown  seeds  uniformly  placed.  Flesh 
light  pipk,  quite  firm.  Quality  very 
good,,  better  than  any  native  sort.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  plants  and  highly 
finished  berries  we  have  ever  seen.  Our 
glasshouse  plants  grew  splendidly  and 
bore  heavy  crops.  Fig.  151,  page  355, 
reproduces  in  natural  size  one  of  the 
earliest  clusters  of  berries  to  form.  The 
large  ripe  berry  in  center  was  cross- 
pollinated  and  is  defective  in  form,  due 
to  the  insufficient  number  of  seeds  thus 
formed.  The  most  promising  European 
variety  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 

President  bore  immense  and  attrac¬ 
tive  berries  where  carefully  hand  pol¬ 
linated.  The  flavor  when  allowed  to 
ripen  fully  under  glass  is  insipid.  Plants 
grew  well  and  produced  immense  foli¬ 
age.  Very  likely  the  most  showy  fruits 
could  be  grown  on  President  where 
abundantly  pollinated  with  other  varie¬ 
ties,  but  the  lack  of  quality  does  not 
make  it  worth  while.  We  understand 
President  is  increasingly  used  abroad  as 
a  forcer,  the  showy  berries  being  prized 
more  for  table  decorations  than  for 
eating. 

Wm.  Belt  divides  honor  with  Alfonso 
as  a  forcer  under  our  conditions.  Our 
plants  bore  fine  crops  of  large,  highly 
colored  berries  of  very  agreeable  qual¬ 
ity.  The  foliage  was  so  luxuriant  that 
much  of  it  had  to  be  removed  to  let  in 
sufficient  light  to  ripen  the  berries.  We 
would  not  omit  it  from  further  trials. 

Stevens  did  fairly  well  and  the  fruits, 
so  low  in  quality  when  field-grown  as  to 
be  scarcely  edible,  were  quite  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  the  usual  sour,  astringent 
flavor  of  the  outside  product  being 
greatly  modified. 

Cardinal  was  a  flat  failure,  starting 
late  into  bloom  and  producing  only  a 
few  runty  berries  under  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  pollination.  Cardinal  is  so  vig¬ 
orous  outside  that  its  failure  under  glass 
is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Gandy  grew  well  and  perfected  better 
crops  of  handsome  berries  than  similar 
field  plants  generally  do.  The  fruits 
were  well  finished,  of  good  size  and 
pleasant  acid  quality,  but  less  sour  than 
when  grown  outside. 

Success  ripened  almost  as  early  as 
Royal  Sovereign,  but  all  the  berries 
were  smooth  and  well  formed.  It  is 
always  a  well-flavored  variety  and  the 
glass-grown  fruits  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Appears  quite  productive  when 
forced,  but  the  berries  run  too  small  to 
make  the  variety  worth  while.  The 
crops  borne  by  the  varieties  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  were  quite  comparable  to  those 
to  be  expected  from  the  most  vigorous 
outdoor  plants.  The  only  fertilization 
aside  from  that  contained  in  the  potting 
soil  was  a  weekly  watering  with  much 
diluted  liquid  manure,  and  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  a  pinch  each  of  guano  and  potas¬ 
sium  sulphate  was  scratched  into  the 
soil.  While  the  experiment  was  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  and  thus  securing  seed¬ 
lings  early  in  the  season  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  Wm.  Belt  and  Al¬ 
fonso  are  hopeful  varieties  for  early 
forcing  work.  w.  v.  f. 

Boiler  Tube  for  Drains.— -Drain  tile 
is  very  scarce  and  high-priced  here,  but  I 
am  in  possession  of  some  boiler  tubes  13 
feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
outside  measure.  My  scheme  is  to  fill  with 
water,  plug  the  ends  and  freeze.  The 
engineer  asures  me  they  will  open  one  side 
about  1-16  of  an  inch.  My  land  has  plenty 
of  fall,  but  they  will  lie  in  tine  sand  in 
places.  I  would  like  opinions  on  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  my  plan.  e.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

Fire  Blight  on  Tears. — In  18  years’ 
experience  with  a  unite  extended  com¬ 
mercial  pear  orchard.  I  have  found  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  eradicating  fire  blight  by  timely  cut¬ 
ting  back  to  a  sound  branch  or  bud’;  but 
the  cutting  must  be  in  perfectly  untainted 
wood  and  must  be  done  at  once  after  it 
shows  on  the  tender  growth  on  terminals 
of  branches.  I  will  except,  however,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Idaho  and  Clapp’s  Favorite. 
They  are  hard  to  save.  I  have  used  no  dis¬ 
infectants  on  tools.  D.  R.  G. 

Clinton,  Mich. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use_  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  it  is  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write  ifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co..  28J»y  st  Rochester,  II. T. 


I  Make  Maple  Syrup-";;:4, 

sample  by  mail.  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain 
Home  Farm.  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


GET THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
a  practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
|  sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
|  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
|  i  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
t  V. y  facturing  on  a  larpe  scale. 

You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting,  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  “KANT-KLOG”  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

1 6East  Aie.,  Rochester,  H.  T. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

Catalog  FREE— Bend  at 
once  for  our  handsome 
new  Fence  Catalog,  tells 
you  how  to  buy  th  j  best 
fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 

_  dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  Write— 

Aeahar  Fenae  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Wire  F ence  90  c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  w» 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  BoxG7 ,  Leesbur#.  0. 


FENCE  ATat/o^— ■* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Doublo  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  daya’  froe  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
laud  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


FROST  HEAVY | 
WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  the  | 

strongest  fences  made.  Every 
wire  carefully  tested,  and  only 
the  best  hard  coi  1  ed  spring  steel  wire 
Is  used.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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|  HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

,  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  i 
S  more  than  most  fences.  1 5  to  85c  per  rod, 
delivered.  W  o  send  free  sample  for  inspection , 
d  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  stylos. 
The  lirown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

Galvanizing,  Heavy  Gauge, 

8,9  and  10  High  Carlton 
Colled  Spring  Steel 
Wire  In  Superior  Fences. 

Don’t  consider  any  other  until  you 
know  nil  about  this  remarkable  fence. 

I,ow  Prices  —  Easy  Terms. 

Write  lor  catalog. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FE1VCE  CO. 
I»ept.  Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
jompleto  with  ('art  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 
THOMAS  FEl’I’LEK, Box45, H ightsto w  n ,  N .  J . 


Best  Rural  Hail  Box  Made 


Hcaaler  Mali  Box 

is  absolutely 
weather-proof. 
Made  of  steel,  is 
in.  long,  cj  in 
diameter.  Cov¬ 
er  self-closing 
and  self-latch¬ 
ing.  ■  Signal  at¬ 
tached.  Brasslock 
andkev.  Send  forcircuiar. 

_ II.  E.  IIE88LER  CO., 

SOON.  Snllnn  St,,.8yrac  line,  .N  ,Y. n 


Don't-Rust  Farm  Fence  S M 

made.  Old -fashioned  galvanized,  therefore 
can’t  runt.  40-Carbon  Klastic  Spring  Steel  Wire. 
30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Send  for  free  catalog  No.  57,  with 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Address  The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  835  Decatur,  Ind., 
also  mfrs,  Orna'l  Wire  and  Orna’l  Steel  Picket  Fence* 


POTATOES*"™ 


THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

EIELD  EDUCE  ELM  I*  CD..  Si  Ilth  SU  Elmir*.  fi.T 

Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees 

AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  worms, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  or 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  by  suc¬ 
cessful  growers.  Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO., 

Box  ? O-P,  Quincy,  III. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Ouantltle9  Promptly 

Pilled - Write  for  Quotations 


PREVENT  ROT 

Doubles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porches,  tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 

AVENAEIUS  CABBOLINEUM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites. 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving;  Company 
351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  bo  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  C)  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  duality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  witli  aluminum 
fittings.  ‘‘Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  has 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


HURST  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

M  on  FREE  X  Ft  I AL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE- 


Spray  first,  then  pay  us  out 
of  the  extra  profit.  Sprays 
Everything— potatoes  and  truck  4  and  6  rows  at  a  time. 
Man-power  and  Horse-power.  High  pressure  and  perfect 
agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight, Scab,  Rot,  and  Bugs. 
Brass  valves,  plunger,strainer,  eto.  Guaranteed  6  Years. 


j  X  V  C  S3  y  y  F  J.  u  -  *  y,  u  A  I _ tj  p  X  wl  U  X  y  c  O  •  —  M  ^  tl  L  v  V/  \a  w  XL  v  a  lx  , 

Wholesale  prices  (where  no  agt.)  We  pay  freight.  Write  for  our  free  Spraying  Guide, 
Catalog,  and  Free  Sprayer  offer,  H,  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  11  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — Just  as  we  expected  to 
begin  plowing  on  April  1  a  fierce  cold 
wind  came  down  the  valley  from  the 
northwest,  and  roared  for  four  days. 
The  mercury  did  not  go  much  below  20 
degrees,  but  the  wind  made  it  seem  like 
December.  Two  weeks  later  it  would 
probably  have  killed  every  peach  bud, 
but  they  still  had  their  overcoats  on,  and 
little  damage  was  done.  This  high  wind 
held  up  the  spraying  all  over  this  region. 
Most  of  our  people  seem  to  start  too  late 
at  this  important  job,  and  I  am  very 
glad  we  could  do  some  of  it  through  the 
Winter.  Spring  will  now  probably  come 
with  a  rush,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see  it. 

I  have  had  Madge  and  Jerry  clipped. 
Usually  in  Spring  these  horses  seem  dull 
and  listless.  It  seems  impossible  to  keep 
them  fat,  though  they  are  crazy  for  food. 
In  the  past  1  have  opposed  clipping,  but 
last  year  I  struck  a  man  who  put  up 
such  sensible  arguments  for  it  that  I  had 
it  done.  One  would  think  the  clipping 
machine  had  given  old  Jerry  a  present 
of  five  years  of  life.  Both  he  and  Madge 
have  braced  up  in  a  remarkable  way.  I 
asked  Dr.  Alexander  why  this  clipping 
should  have  such  an  effect  upon  an  old 
horse.  This  is  what  he  says,  and  Madge 
and  Jerry  are  living  examples  of  his 
truth : 

The  shedding  of  the  coat  In  Spring  saps 
the  energy  of  the  horse  and  the  operation 
often  is  attended  by  lack  of  thrift,  indi¬ 
gestion,  weakness,  lassitude,  etc.  Clipping 
relieves  the  horse  of  all  this  trouble  and 
the  pores  of  the  skin  at  once  act  freely : 
sweating,  which  is  exhausting,  stops,  and 
food  is  not.  diverted  to  allow  of  sweating, 
while  improved  appetite  and  digestion  ex¬ 
plain  the  horse's  better  spirits,  and  his 
sprightliness  is  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  augmented  by  “lightness”  felt 
when  coat  is  removed. 

A  man  came  at  me  the  other  day  with 
a  remarkable  question : 

“Why  don’t  you  have  some  big  story 
to  tell  about  your  crops  at  Hope  Farm? 
I  can’t  see  that  you  lead  in  any  crop,  or 
that  you  are  doing  any  better  than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  farmers !” 

I  don’t  tell  big  stories,  because  I 
haven’t  any  to  tell.  The  greatest  success 
thus  far  at  Hope  Farm  outside  of  the 
humans  is  Jack’s  little  dog  Punch.  This 
dog  won  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
show,  and  would  bring  $500  or  more.  I’ll 
tell  about  him  later.  I  might  muster  up 
a  story  of  some  size  regarding  what 


comes  off  a  couple  of  acres  near  the 
house,  but  I  would  rather  let  the  big 
stories  tell  themselves.  Kevitt,  Hunt 
and  many  others  beat  us  out  of  sight  on 
strawberries.  Hulsart  and  others  have 
us  at  the  distance  flag  on  asparagus,  and 
somehow  our  hens  and  cows  and  horses 
fail  to  match  the  big  records  we  read 
about.  While  we  firmly  believe  these 
friends  who  tell  about  taking  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  four  tons  of  wheat  bran  from  an 
acre  of  Alfalfa — we  haven’t  done  it  yet. 
In  fact  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  most 
of  our  farm  achievements  thus  far  will 
rank  around  “average.”  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  problem  is  to  grow  and 
develop  an  orchard  on  rough,  hilly  land, 
without  large  capital,  and  without  great 
skill.  I  feel  that  such  a  problem  is  of 
greater  human  and  vital  interest  than 
would  be  one  of  making  strong,  level 
land  with  all  needed  capital  and  help 
produce  great  crops.  Our  plan  is  work¬ 
ing  out,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  the  “big 
stories”  could  come  in  a  few  years.  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  want  to  tell  them  even 
when  we  demonstrate  their  truth,  be¬ 
cause  unless  .you  can  make  people  be¬ 
lieve  what  stands  back  of  them  in  the 
way  of  work  and  care  and  risk  they  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  As  I  see  it 
the  main  thing  in  farming  to-day,  wheth¬ 
er  a  man  is  rich  or  poor,  is  to  have  an 
ideal  and  a  definite  plan  and  then  stick 
to  them  through  thick  and  thin.  No 
matter  what  you  decide  to  produce — be 
it  cattle,  hens,  hay,  onions,  fruit  or  any 
other  product,  get  your  eye  on  the  best 
and  work  toward  it.  Keep  within  your 
means  if  you  have  to  take  a  single  acre 
or  a  single  animal  at  a  time,  but  try  to 
get  it  right.  Have  such  confidence  in 
your  plan  that  you  can  invest  your  sav¬ 
ings  in  it.  Working  on  this  plan  you 
may  not  have  any  big  stories  to  tell  for 
some  years,  but  along  this  path  lies  the 
only  right  to  tell  such  stories  and  have 
truth  mixed  with  them. 

Every  year  reports  of  trouble  like  the 
following  comes  to  me: 

I  have  only  42  acres  of  land.  My  near¬ 
est  neighbor  lives  only  about  10(V  yards 
from  me.  He  keeps  a  big  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens,  and  they  are  all  over  my  farm,  and 
destroy  my  grain,  fruit  and  berries.  I  told 
him  in  a  nice  sensible  way  to  keep  them 
off  till  the  crops  were  over,  then  he  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  asked  me  to  come  on  the 
street,  and  when  we  chase  the  chickens 
his  wife  and  the  children  watch  us  and 
call  us  nicknames  and  chicken  thieves,  etc. 
Now  what  shall  I  do,  or  what  could  I  do. 
about  it?  I  hate  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  at  law. 

Poets  and  statesmen  have  sung  the 
virtues  of  a  hen,  but  no  one  ventures  to 
tell  the  evil  she  is  responsible  for.  The 
hen  may  hold  nations  together  with  her 
eggs,  but  she  separates  neighborhoods 
with  her  feet — when  they  exercise  in  a 


garden.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The 
neighbors  who  join  me  are  both  smaller 
men  than  I  am,  and  anyway,  we  wouldn’t 
get  out  in  the  highway  except  to  fight 
against  the  ruts  and  bad  places  in  the 
road.  I  have  had  some  experience'  with 
these  gentlemen  who  proceed  to  “roll 
up  their  sleeves,”  but  I  never  saw  one 
yet  who  didn’t  roll  them  down  again 
when  his  bluff  was  called.  I  am  a  man 
of  peace,  and  if  one  of  these  sleeve-roll¬ 
ers  dared  me  out  in  the  road  I  am  not 
clear  whether  I  should  challenge  him  to 
a  foot  race  or  a  job  of  cutting  weeds  or 
picking  up  stones.  But,  seriously,  this 
.is  a  hard  problem  for  a  peaceable  man 
who  wants  to  do  what  is  right.  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  such  neighbors. 
We  once  had  a  good  dog  trained  to  run 
such  hens  home.  Lawing  about  such 
things  is  even  worse  than  the  jawing  our 
friend  is  subject  to.  If  you  shoot  the 
hens  or  kill  them  in  other  ways  you  are 
liable  for  the  value  of  the  hens,  and  you 
would  be  obliged  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  property  which  the  hens  destroyed. 
If  any  peaceable  and  non-fighting  reader 
can  tell  us  what  to  do  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  them — and  persons  of  the 
other  class  are  not  barred  out.  I  shall 
have  to  reprint  the  verse  which  has  been 
called  for  several  times  before. 

„  Another  important  thing  about  the 
hen  just  now  is  the  egg.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  Americans  who  are  living  on 
eggs  right  now,  while  they  are  cheap, 
would  astonish  anyone  who  looked  the 
matter  up.  Now,  while  a  few  eggs  are 
good  an  exclusive  diet  of  them  will  in 
time  make  ordinarily  peaceful  citizens  so 
bilious  that  they  want  to  throw  vinegar 
over  all  the  sweetness  of  life.  The  best 
antidote  I  know  of  is  baked  apple.  Our 
russets  are  still  in  fine  baking  condition, 
and  about  five  baked  apples  to  each  egg 
is  a  good  way  to  break  the  shell  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  extortionate  meat  prices.  Find 
a  growler  these  days  and  you  may  know 
he  is  eating  no  apple  with  his  eggs ! 

Figures. — I  never  was  very  strong  on 
arithmetic.  As  for  bookkeeping  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  kept  only  a  simple 
cash  account.  I  know  just  what  I  have 
paid  out  and  what  I  have  taken  in  for 
some  years  past,  but  I  have  never  tried 
to  keep  an  elaborate  account  as  some 
farmers  do.  The  following  “example” 
has  been  put  up  by  an  Illinois  farmer : 

ITow  should  the  following  transaction  he 
booked?  A  and  R  break  some  colts  for 
other  parties,  and  receive  $50  for  the  job; 
half  belongs  to  each.  B  collects  all  of  this 
money  and  pays  out  $27.50  for  grain :  A 
uses  $6.90  worth  of  the  grain  and  B  the 
remainder.  How  much  would  B  owe  A  on 
the  transaction,  and  how  should  it  be 
booked  to  make  it  show  plainly  bow  the 
business  was  done?  w.  s.  s. 

I  submitted  this  to  a  man  reputed  to 


he  good  at  figures,  and  he  submits  the 
following : 

ACCOUNT  WITH,  COLTS. 


A  and  B  for  work . $50 

To  B,  grain  .  $20.60 

To  B,  cash  .  4.40 

To  A,  grain  .  6.90 

To  A,  cash  .  18.10 


T  do  not  understand  that  any  of  this 
grain  was  fed  to  the  colts.  If  that  is 
so  B  ought  to  pay  A  $18.10  in  cash.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  different 
farmers  would  enter  these  items  on 
their  books. 

Hard  Ones. — It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  one  who  knows  how  to  settle  ques¬ 
tions  of  figures,  but  I  get  another  line 
of  questions  which  are  harder.  Take 
this  one: 

Docs  it  follow  that  a  man  who  is  a  poor 
manager  and  a  poor  provider  has  a  scold¬ 
ing  wife? 

T  should  say  no — not  of  necessity,  and 
yet  it  would  be  enough  to  make  a  ner¬ 
vous  and  ambitious  woman  scold  to  feel 
that  her  husband  could,  if  he  wanted  to, 
make  her  more  comfortable.  It  would 
require  a  very  superior  woman,  or  else 
one  without  hope  or  ambition  to  be 
cheerful  under  such  conditions. 

Here  is  another: 

What  should  a  woman  do  whose  husband 
uses  profane  language  hourly  before  his 
four  sons,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
seventeen? 

I  frankly  answer  that  I  do  not  know. 
It  might  be  merely  habit  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  who  otherwise  was  well  mean¬ 
ing  and  desirous  of  making  something 
out  of  the  boys.  Tf  so  I  think  the  boys 
would  recognize  the  fact,  and  that  their 
mother’s  influence  would  prevail  against 
it.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  father 
swears  through  pure  wickedness,  and 
doesn’t  care  about  the  boys,  you  would 
have  a  hard  situation.  What  the  mother 
should  do  will  depend  much  on  circum¬ 
stances.  The  worse  it  becomes  the 
greater  need  for  her  to  show  the  high¬ 
est  Christian  patience  and  cheerful  ex¬ 
ample.  Perhaps  there  are  mothers  who 
can  tell  us  what  is  best.  I  would  tell 
such  fathers  and  their  boys  that  aside 
from  the  sin  and  filth  of  profanity  it  is 
the  poorest  kind  of  business  to  fix  the 
habit  upon  the  tongue.  All  over  the 
country  societies  are  being  formed  and 
individuals  arc  planning  to  make  pro¬ 
fanity  so  unpopular  that  it  will  be 
ranked  by  decent  people  among  the  dis¬ 
gusting  things.  The  coming  young  man 
will  find  the  habit  of  profanity  an  awful 
handicap  in  business.  I  think  the  man 
who  will  deliberately  fasten  this  vile 
habit  upon  boys  ought  to  have  his  mouth 
washed  out  with  a  strong  carbolic  acid 
solution.  h.  w.  c. 


Hameless  Horse 


_  _  _  Adjustable  in  Si 

Collars 


Won’t 

Wear 

Out 


Adjustable  In  Size  to  Fit  Any  Horse 

Are  the  best  and  most  humane 
collar  ever  made.  Always  keep 
their  shape.  Don’t  rust.  Perfect¬ 
ly  adjusted  to  the  horse,  whether 
spring-fat  or  fall-poor.  Make  him 
pull  better  with  more  load  and  keep  him  in  perfect  working  condi¬ 
tion  every  day  in  the  year.  Distribute  the  draught  evenly.  Quickly 
attached  to  any  harness.  Easier  than  others  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No  straps  or  buckles. 
Set  easier  and  more  perfectly  comfortable.  It’s  the  collar  that  cures  sore  shoulders. 


a 


No  Hamesor  Straps 

-  ■■  i  -  .  a 

No  More  Sore 
Shoulders  nor 
Galled  Necks 


Every  teamster  and  team  owner  should  know  why  the 
Adjustable  Hameless  Collar  cures  a  galled  neck  and  shoulders. 
Sweat,  friction  and  heat  scald  and  chafe  the  skin  under  the 
grinding  pressure  of  soft  collar  and  sweat  pad.  Sweat  pads 
retain  heat  and  moisture  and  make  matters  worse.  Horses  cannot  be  galled  by  a  hard, 
smooth  collar.  The  Adjustable  Hameless  Collar  will  cure  galled  shoulders,  cause  the  horse 
to  pull  heavy  loads  with  ease  and  keep  him  ready  for  business  at  all  times.  It  is  lighter  than 
ordinary  horse  collar  and  hames,  but  strong  enough  to  stand  any  strain  put  on  it.  The 
draft^can  be  shifted  up  or  down  and  the  collar  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  neck  as  a  collar 
should.  ■  We  want  to  send  to  every  farmer  and  team  owner  our  catalog 

_ _  describing  and  proving  that  our 

Hameless  Adjustable  Collars  not 
only  prevent,  but  will  cure  while 
working,  the  sores  on  shoulders 
and  necks.  They  prove  the  ideal 
Collars  in  climates  and  under  all 
conditions.  Are  cheaper  because 
they  don’t  wear  out  and  because 
there  are  no  hames  or  sweat  pads 
to  buy.  They  are  better  because 
they  are  lighter  and  stronger. 


Read  what  L.  W.  Watkins, 
PresidentMichigan  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breeders’  Ass’n 
says  of  their  use  on  his  big 
farm  of  2,300  acres  : 

“I  procured  two  sets  of  these  collars  from 
the  manufacturers  at  Caro,  Mich.,  and  have 
used  them  several  seasons  in  the  heaviest 
farm  work  —  such  as  on  corn  harvesters, 
plowing  with  Great  Western  gang  plows, 
largest  size  manure  spreaders,  etc.,  and  I 
believe  them  as  near  perfect  as  can  be. 
They  are  smooth  and  firm,  with  no  twist¬ 
ing  or  leverage  of  hames,  and  are  perfectly 
adjustable.  1  have  discarded  all  other  col¬ 
lars  from  my  team  harnesses,  and  use  no 
other.  1  am  not  an  agent  and  am  in  no  way 
in  the  sales.  Without  being  asked  to  do  so 
I  write  this  deserved  testimonial  of  their 
usefulness  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends.” 


Ask  your  dealer,  if  he  does  not  handle  them  send 
his  name  and  address  when  writing  for  catalog. 
Would  you  like  to  sell  them  ?  Agents  wanted. 

Johnslon-Slocum  Co. 

388  state  st.  Caro,  Mich. 


What  Users  Say 

Alter  a  trial  of  not  a  lew  days  but  from  Three  to  Seven  Years 


Oliver  Leisy,  Donnellson,  Iowa- 

Five  years  ago  I  bought  my  first 
set  of  Hameless  Collars  and  I  liked 
them  so  well  that  a  few  years  later  I 
bought  another  set,  so  now  I  am 
doing  nearly  all  my  work  with  steel 
collars.” 

O.  E.  Bloomquest,  Geneseo,  Ill. — 
I  have  used  three  of  your  Hameless 
Collars  right  along  for  the  last  six 
years  and  consider  them  the  ideal 
and  most  humane  collar  to  use.” 

A.  W.  Jordan,  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 
—“I  have  been  using  the  Hameless 
Horse  Collar  for  six  or  seven  years 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  never 
knew  what  a  comfort  they  were  to 
man  and  beast  before  trying  them.” 

E.  M.  Walker.  Kevil,  Ky.— “I  have 
used  a  pair  of  your  Hameless  Collars 
for  four  years  at  general  farm  work, 
on  the  road  and  also  at  logging 
work.  They  give  me  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them. 

W.  F.  Landes,  Owasco,  Ind. — “I 
have  used  your  Hameless  Collars  for 
five  years  with  good  success.  I  like 
them  better  than  any  other  collar.” 


•  W.  H.  Bird,  President  Farmers’ 
Union,  Dalton,  Ga. — “I  have  used 
your  collars  for  four  years.  I  don’t 
want  any  other  kind.  My  mules  and 
horses  seem  to  like  them  as  well  as 
I  do.” 

E.  P.  Kyle,  Springwood,  Va.— “I 
bought  two  of  yourriamelessCollars 
about  six  years  ago  and  they  are  all 
O.  K.  yet,  as  there  is  nothing  to  wear 
out  about  them.” 

4<  A.  L.  Kerr,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.— 
I  have  been  using  the  Hameless 
Collars  for  six  years  and  have  had 
no  sore  shoulders  during  that  time.” 

it  Ephriam  Schier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 
‘Five  years  ago  when  I  purchased  a 
pair  of  your  Hameless  Collars  I  had 
a  horse  that  was  sore  from  the  top 
of  his  neck  to’  the  bottom,  and  I 
worked  my  horse  with  the  collar 
until  same  was  healed.” 

„  J-  G.  Ballock,  Scottsburg,  Ind.— 
Almost  seven  years  ago  I  purchased 
some  of  your  Hameless  Collars  and 
have  been  using  them  ever  since  at 
all  kinds  of  work,  on  the  road  and 
plowing  in  stumpy  fields,  and  never 
had  any  sore  shoulders.  ” 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onreoinmns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeb  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

That  note  about  a  demand  for  high-quality  potatoes 
has  brought  letters  from  a  number  of  farmers  who 
say  they  produce  what  is  wanted.  Some  of  them 
want  to  know  if  it  would  pay  them  to  advertise  rich 
“mealy”  potatoes  for  sale  at  a  price  above  market 
quotations.  We  think  so  if  they  could  really  deliver 
a  superior  quality.  Some  of  the  soggy  tubers  we  get 
are  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  rice  or  cornmeal.  We 
have  no  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  families  as  eager 
to  obtain  good  potatoes  as  they  are  to  buy  good  apples 
or  good  butter. 

* 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  tells  us  how  the  soil  of  the 
Delaware  Peninsula  is  growing  more  productive.  The 
continued  use  of  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  has 
made  the  soil  stronger  and  the  section  prosperous. 
Around  Salisbury  truckers  and  fruit  growers  have 
brought  in  large  quantities  of  stable  manure.  In  some 
cases  whole  trainloads  are  hauled  from  New  York. 
This,  with  the  use  of  lime,  has  brought  in  Blue  grass, 
so  that  good  pastures  and  lawns  are  now  possible 
where,  years  ago,  grass  could  hardly  be  made  to  grow. 
The  entire  peninsula  is  getting  to  be  one  great  bloom¬ 
ing  object  lesson  in  the  possibilities  of  farming  with 
the  legumes  like  clover  and  peas. 

* 

Mr.  McLennan  tells  us  this  week  how  a  poor  farm 
was  quickly  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Next  week  he  will  go  on  and  describe  his  crops  and 
methods  of  growing  them.  The  chief  point  of  it  all 
is  that  this  farm  is  able  to  feed  nearly  one  head  of 
stock  for  each  acre.  We  do  not  mean  the  rough  for¬ 
age  alone — the  grain  being  purchased — for  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  the  cattle  are  fed  on  green  forage  alone  or 
on  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay.  This  will  interest  the  man 
who  finds  but  little  margin  between  his  feed  bill  and 
his  creamery  check.  We  venture  to  say  that  any 
such  scheme  would  be  impossible  outside  of  a  section 
where  Alfalfa  would  thrive.  We  accept  the  fact 
as  another  argument  in  favor  of  Alfalfa,  for  we  know 
that  all  about  Syracuse  this  wonderful  crop  has 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  farming,  and  given  new 
values  to  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

* 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  whiz  and  puff  of  the 
sprayer  have  been  heard  in  all  the  fruit  growing 
districts.  Viewed  from  a  distance  the  mist  blown 
from  the  nozzles  looks  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  In 
the  districts  where  the  scale  has  made  its  appearance 
no  one  now  thinks  seriously  of  trying  to  grow  fruit 
without  spraying.  For  a  time  many  were  discouraged, 
feeling  that  they  could  not  make  headway  against  this 
deadly  insect.  There  has  come  a  revival  of  cour¬ 
age  and  with  improved  machines  and  improved  mate¬ 
rials  many  who  once  faltered  have  come  back  to  the 
fight.  The  lime  and  sulphur  wash  is  still  considered 
the  standard  remedy,  but  after  last  year’s  experience 
the  soluble  oils  must  also  be  accepted.  When  these 
oils  first  appeared  on  the  market  the  scientific  men 
and  many  practical  growers  lined  up  to  make  them 
prove  their  worth.  This  was  right.  It  was  what 
the  scientific  men  ought  to  have  done,  for  it  is  part 
of  their  duty  to  test  things  and  protect  the  public. 
The  oil  sprays  have  proved  their  worth  so  that  now 
as  we  expected,  instructions  are  given  for  preparing 
the  oil  at  home.  We  are  still  inclined  to  fight  shy 
of  this  advice.  We  have  known  men  to  injure  their 
trees  with  a  homemade  kerosene  emulsion.  Mixing 
oils  and  caustics  properly  is  a  job  for  a  chemist,  and 
we  advise  a  farmer  to  go  slow  with  it. 


The  New  York  Senate  defeated  Gov.  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  stop  race  track  gambling  by  a  tie  vote. 
The  following  Kelsey  Senators  voted  with  the 
'gamblers : 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD,  Utica. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE,  East  Schodack. 

WM.  T.  WEMPLE,  Schenectady. 

OWEN  CASSIDY,  Watkins. 

We  shall  print  their  names  in  blacker  type  here¬ 
after  as  a  double  reason  for  keeping  them  at  home. 
Gov.  Hughes  may  rest  assured  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  New  York  are  with  him  in  this 
question.  He  ought  to  order  a  new  election  in  the 
district  formerly  represented  by  the  late  Senator 
Franchot.  Niagara  and  Orleans  Counties  can  be 
relied  upon  to  send  an  anti-gambling  Senator.  Then 
let  the  Governor  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Senate 
and  hold  the  Senators  in  Albany  until  they  do  their 
duty. 

* 

Do  not  think  because  we  are  waiting  for  Dawley, 
Governor  Hughes  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  move  the 
interest  in  this  cattle  case  is  dying  out !  It  never  was 
greater,  and  every  day  it  grows  like  a  snowball.  The 
people  who  have  followed  this  case  cannot  be  fooled. 
They  know  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  it  and  the  longer 
that  duty  is  shirked  the  ipore  conviction  grows.  Let¬ 
ters  pour  in  upon  us  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  are  all  one  way. 

In  these  days  of  “toadying”  to  money  or  position,  regard¬ 
less  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  find  people 
who  can  stick  right  to  a  principle,  and  that  is  surely  just 
what  is  involved  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  interest  to  every  breeder  of  purebred  cattle, 
and  not  only  that  but  I  hope  it  will  the  means  of  wak¬ 
ing  the  farmers  up  to  the  fact  that  their  influence  amounts 
to  something  and  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights  even  though  it  might  be  against  the 
President  himself.  I  cannot  see  but  what  this  is  as  much 
a  question  of  principle  and  that  it  involves  about  as 
much  as  race-track  gambling.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Gov. 
Hughes  may  see  his  mistake  before  it  is  too  late;  if  he 
does  not  it  will  not  be  your  fault.  I  am  more  than  glad  to 
see  you  stand  up  for  t lie  farmers.  Keep  right  on  and  they 
will  have  cause  “to  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.” 

New  Y'ork.  c.  i.  s. 

The  best  thing  about  this  case  is  the  fact  that 
farmers  will  settle  it  alone.  There  has  been  no  help 
from  the  politicians,  from  the  papers  which  should 
have  helped  or  from  the  so-called  agricultural  leaders. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  have  had  no  power  whatever 
had  it  not  been  known  that  a  great  army  of  honest 
country  people  stood  back  of  us.  We  can  do  nothing 
except  express  as  well  as  we  can  the  sentiments  or 
convictions  of  those  who  believe  in  us.  It  seems  as 
if  no  paper  ever  had  stronger  or  more  devoted  friends. 
The  fight  for  the  principle  in  this  case  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  have  an  effect  upon  the  future  which  few  of  us 
imagine.  The  very  obstinate  folly  which  has  tried  to 
cover  the  truth  so  long  has  given  public  opinion  a 
chance  to  grow  together.  We  think  Governor  Hughes 
already  sees  his  mistake  in  listening  to  Dawley  and 
The  Country  Gentleman.  They  can  tell  plausible 
stories  and  malign  character  and  motives  when  they 
choose,  but  we  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  mask 
would  be  torn  from  them.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  able  to  wait  with  good  nature  and  confidence  for 
the  truth  to  shine  through. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  voted  down  a  local 
option  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  wanted  a  chance  to  vote  liquor 
out  of  their  townships  or  counties  if  they  could.  The 
politicians  seemed  afraid  to  offend  the  brewing  and 
distilling  interests,  and  so  would  not  face  the  issue. 
This  has  taught  the  Jersey  people  a  new  way.  In  that 
State  licenses  to  sell  liquor  are  issued  by  the  county 
judge.  He  is  supposed  to  hear  arguments  on  all 
sides  and  grant  the  license  if  it  is  needed;  that  is,  if 
a  majority  of  people  want  it.  It  has  often  happened 
that  the  judge  feels  compelled  to  grant  a  license  be¬ 
cause  no  one  appears  against  it.  Now  Jerseymen  in¬ 
tend  to  organize,  and  whenever  a  saloon  keeper 
comes  for  a  license  get  together  and  oppose  it.  This 
plan,  if  carried  out  in  the  rural  districts,  will  compel 
the  judge  to  refuse  the  license,  or  ride  over  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  saloon  districts. 

* 

The  two  letters  on  page  334  are  fair  samples  of  the 
way  southern  people  write  about  apples.  It  seems  that 
hundreds  of  them  pay  $4  or  more  for  a  barrel  of 
“Choice  New  York  Raldwins,”  and  find  little  miserable 
specimens  all  through  the  center.  Here  is  the  way 
one  man  in  Tennessee  puts  it: 

That  poem  on  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  nearly  drove 
me  crazy  the  night  I  read  it.  Why?  I  rather  guess  you 
wouldn't  say  why  if  you  saw  the  apple  sthey  sell  in  town. 
$2.50  a  bushel  of  rind  and  core  with  just  enough  saw¬ 
dust  to  stop  the  rind  from  falling  in.. 

Now  nothing  is  doing  New  York  fruit  growers 
more  harm  than  this  fraudulent  packing.  The  south¬ 
ern  people  want  our  apples,  and  are  ready  to  pay 


fair  prices  for  them.  We  have  sold  many  boxed 
apples  in  the  South,  and  know  how  the  people  appre¬ 
ciate  a  guaranteed  article.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
second  class  fruit  and  culls  have  been  dumped  upon 
the  market  at  the  price  of  good  fruit.  A  retailer  buys 
a  barrel  of  apples  and  is  obliged  to  sort  out  30  per 
cent  or  more  as  unsalable.  He  is  forced  to  put  a  high 
price  on  the  balance  in  order  to  get  his  money  back, 
and  the  result  is  apples  are  so  high  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them.  We  have  learned  that  the  house¬ 
hold  trade  calls  for  medium-sized  fruit,  firm  and  well 
colored.  Millions  of  boxes  of  this  fruit  can  be  sold 
at  a  popular  price  of  $1.50  a  box  in  a  way  that  will 
leave  a  good  profit  to  the  growers.  We  think  the 
only  way  out  will  be  for  the  growers  to  form  organ¬ 
izations  and  box  and  handle  their  own  fruit.  We  see 
no  other  way  of  creating  confidence  in  “Choice  New 
York  Baldwins.” 

* 

Ordinarily  we  say  little  about  the  subscription  work 
here.  A  good  many  letters  have  been  coming  of  late 
which  are  more  than  usually  interesting,  since  they 
are  written  by  people  who  have  tried  the  short  term 
offer  of  10  weeks.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  from 
Pennsylvania : 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  received  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks  and  now  I  simply  cannot  do  without 
it.  I  like  it  because  it  stands  up  for  the  farmer  and  his 
rights,  and  then  everything  is  so  practical,  and  any  man 
of  ordinary  education  can  understand  the  subjects  treated. 

J.  M.  Y. 

Probably  a  good  many  readers  do  not  realize  how 
much  they  can  help  us  by  sending  these  short-term 
subscriptions.  The  great  majority  of  them  become 
yearly  subscribers.  No  man  can  take  a  single  number 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  it 
will  be  for  a  year.  We  have  no  company  airs  or 
dress-up  occasions.  Week  after  week  we  plan  to  put 
out  the  best  we  have — not  for  the  brilliant  and  strong 
alone,  but  for  all  who  honestly  try  to  conduct  a  home 
and  a  farm.  With  10  issues  a  reader  can  tell  whether 
we  are  to  be  good  neighbors  or  not,  and  that  is  why 
the  short-term  subscription  helps  as  it  does. 

* 

Brother  Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman  has 
thus  far  dodged  all  answer  to  our  recent  questions. 

We  are  left  to  assume  then  that  Dawley  did  buy,, 
copies  of  The  Country  Gentleman  and  paid  for  them 
with  State  money.  For  Brother  Tucker’s  benefit  we 
repeat  our  last  question : 

Ife  now  ask  you,  Mr.  Tucker,  did  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Company  give  you  an  order  for  15,000  copies  of  your  paper 
in  which  this  fertilizer  article  appearsf  Are  they  mailing 
these  papers  to  farmers  as  your  endorsement  of  their 
character t 

We  will  see  from  the  article  on  the  next  page  what 
his  own  figures  show.  If  the  goods  are  no  better 
than  those  he  sampled  in  person  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Co.  should  pay  back  to  farmers  $30,450  on  15,000 
tons  which  Mr.  Tucker  helped  sell  last  year.  We 
understand  Mr.  Tucker  offers  to  make  good  losses  to 
his  readers  when  the  claim  of  his  advertiser  does  not 
fit  the  goods.  The  last  number  of  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  contains  a  full  page  advertisement  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Fertilizer  Co.  A  strong  feature  of  this  is  a 
photograph  of  “Hon.  F.  E.  Dawley”  standing  in  a 
cornfield  which  had  been  fertilized  with  Buffalo  goods. 
Tucker,  Dawley  and  the  Buffalo  Co.!  A  strong  com¬ 
bination,  that.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

A  “loafer”  is  one  willing  to  oat  the  loaf  earned  by 
another. 

Mr.  Osborn  certainly  makes  an  easy  job  of  tarring  the 
seed  corn. 

It  'ooks  sometimes  as  if  the  “powers  that  be”  are  also 
the  powers  that  beat. 

In  Arizona  they  talk  of  feeding  a  working  team  on  1  Vj 
acre  of  Alfalfa.  Some  of  us  cannot  feed  a  horse  for  less 
than  $100  a  year. 

A  Japanese  dairyman  advertises  “centrefugaiized  milk.” 
This  sounds  unfamiliar — but  it  may  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
centrifugal  separator. 

Put  it  down  as  a  sure  thing  that  ice  freezing  on  fruit 
trees  will  not  kill  the  San  Jos6  scale.  The  trees  may  be 
completely  ice  covered,  yet  the  scale  will  come  out  as  lively 
as  ever. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  now  requires  oyster 
dealers  to  get  a  permit  from  that  body.  This  is  to  insure 
supervision  of  the  oyster-fattening  beds,  which  may,  under 
some  conditions,  become  a  source  of  typhoid  infection. 

If  you  are  a  dairyman  with  a  large  herd  to  feed  and 
find  a  good  share  of  your  cultivated  land  bare  this  Spring 
you  should  take  a  day  off  and  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  have  that  ground  covered  with  wheat,  rye  or  Crimson 
clover. 

Mr.  McLennan  says  he  used  500  tons  of  street  sweep¬ 
ings  on  that  farm  to  “start”  it.  Average  analysis  shows 
six  pounds  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
of  potash  in  a  ton  of  street  sweepings.  The  500  tons  of 
sweepings  gave  the  plant  food  contained  in  10  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  15  tons  acid  phosphate  and  three  tons 
muriate  of  potash.  These  would  have  cost  :n  the  open 
market  nearly  $000,  and  the  sweepings  gave  a  value  in 
addition  to  their  actual  plant  food. 
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“A  FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS.” 

Since  printing  the  articles  on  “A  Bag  of  Fertilizer” 
we  have  been  overrun  with  requests  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  We  advised  farmers  to  study  the  station 
bulletins  in  which  analyses  of  fertilizers  are  printed. 
We  think  these  records  are  accurate,  that  the  work  of 
analyzing  is  carefully  and  conscientiously  done,  and 
that  the  figures  present  the  safest  guide  a  farmer 
can  have  for  buying.  Suppose  that  year  after  year 
for  10  years  the  station  chemists  found  that  the 
goods  of  certain  firms  were  invariably  above — that  is, 
there  was  always  more  plant  food  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer  claimed.  Suppose  another  firm  was  invariably 
below  through  a  term  of  years  and  at  several  different 
stations.  No  man  will  deny  that  with  such  a  show¬ 
ing  the  firm  with  the  good  record  would  be  the  safer 
to  buy  from. 

That  is  the  doctrine  we  believe,  and  we  urge  every 
farmer  who  uses  fertilizer  to  study  out  the  meaning 
of  an  analysis  and  be  guided  by  the  station  reports. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  this  is  afforded 
by  the  recent  efforts  of  The  Country  Gentleman  to 
bolster  up  the  claims  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  goods  made  by  this  con¬ 
cern  have  been  found  very  defective  at  eight  different 
stations.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself,  as  he  says,  and 
prove  that  the  fertilizers  are  reliable  Mr.  Tucker  went 
to  the  factory  and  took  samples  of  various  brands. 
We  shall  explain  later  how  fertilizers  are  mixed  and 
sampled — it  is  enough  to  state  here  that  these  samples 
taken  by  Mr.  Tucker  were  sent  to  Prof.  Cavanaugh 
at  Cornell  for  analysis.  The  following  result  is 
printed  in  The  Country  Gentleman : 
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2. 
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o 
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F. 
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0. 
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2.44 

10. 

5.05 

F. 

2.40 

10.76 
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Now  let  us  begin  our  lesson  in  fertilizer  analysis 
by  going  over  these  figures.  We  easily  see  that  six  of 
them — Nos.  3,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12,  are  more  or  less  be¬ 
low  the  guarantee  in  at  least  one  element.  The  worst 
one  is  No.  8,  the  “High  Grade  Manure.”  In  this 
fertilizer  we  are  guaranteed  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
a  ton,  while  the  chemist  finds  73.  Guaranteed  200 
pounds  of  potash  we  get  only  138.  True,  we  get  46 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  more  than  is  guaranteed,' 
but  that  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  missing  potash 
or  nitrogen.  The  New  York  agricultural  law  states 
(section  176)  : 

It  sliall  be  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article 
if  the  statement  required  by  section  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  .of  this  article  shall  he  false  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  net  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  package  sold,  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  or  in  the  name,  brand  or  trademark 
under  which  the  fertilizer  is  sold,  or  in  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  fertilizer.  It  shall  also 
he  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  if  any 
commercial  fertilizer  or  material  to  he  used  as  a  fertilizer 
shall  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash  than  is  certified  in  said  statement  to  be  con¬ 
tained  therein,  when  such  deficiency  shall  be  greater  than 
one-tliird  of  one  per  centum  of  nitrogen,  or  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  of  available  phosphoric  acid  or  one  per  ceutum 
of  total  phosphoric  acid  in  the  case  of  undissolved  hone  or 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  potash  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 

We  assume  that  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  will 


not  attempt  to  say  that  these  samples  were  improparly 
taken,  or  that  the  analyses  were  not  accurate.  Yet 
anyone  who  can  figure  may  readily  see  how  many  of 
these  brands  were  below  the  standard  required  by  law. 
This  same  “High  Grade  Manure”  was  analyzed  at 
several  other  stations  last  year.  Let  us  compare 
these  analyses  to  see  how  the  goods  varied.  The 
amount  of  “ammonia”  is  figured  in  all,  though  the  law 
requires  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  As 
we  have  already  explained,  “ammonia”  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — the  latter  having  no 
value  as  plant  food.  Apparently,  the  only  reason  why 
the  manufacturers  use  the  term  “ammonia”  is  because 
it  makes  a  larger  showing.  In  the  following  table 
G.  stands  for  what  the  manufacturers  guarantee,  and 
F.  what  the  chemists  found : 


ANALYSES 
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Country  Gentleman 
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9  50 
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7. 
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New  York  . 

. F.  2.16 

6.50 
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Another  sample  of  this  manure  taken  in  New  York 
gave  a  better  analysis  than  the  one  reported  above, 
but  was  below  the  guarantee. 

Now  here  were  five  chemists  working  independently. 
See  how  closely  they  agree  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  this  fertilizer.  All  make  it  below  the  guarantee. 
The  Country  Gentleman  finds  more  phosphoric  acid 
than  the  others,  but  an  average  of  nearly  two  per 
cent  less  potash.  In  no  case  does  this  fertilizer  give 
the  plant  food  which  is  guaranteed.  The  Buffalo 
Fertilizer  Company  claim  that  the  station  reports  do 
not  do  their  goods  justice.  Mr.  Tucker  says  the 
figures  are  unreliable  and  that  the  present  system  of 
sampling  and  analyzing  is  open  to  grave  objection. 
We  shall  examine  this  claim  carefully,  but  first  we 
might  ask  what  substitute  Mr.  Tucker  offers!  He 
offers  nothing — his  criticism  is  entirely  destructive. 
The  firm  which  he  champions  offers  a  plan  of  private 
analysis.  Samples  are  to  be  taken,  perhaps  as  Mr. 
Tucker  took  them,  and  sent  to  a  private  chemist. 
On  his  report  the  Buffalo  Company  say  they  will  pay 
to  the  purchaser  $3  for  each  per  cent  or  20  pounds 
of  ammonia,  and  $1  for  each  per  cent  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  below  the  guarantee.  Should  there 
be  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  that  is  to  count 
against  any  shortage  in  potash.  This  is  not  entirely 
fair,  because  no  one  can  use  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
place  of  potash.  However,  let  us  take  the  figures 
which  Mr.  Tucker  says  need  no  further  comment. 
This  “High  Grade  Manure”  is  short  seven  pounds 
of  ammonia  and  62  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  De¬ 
ducting  the  46  pounds  surplus  phosphoric  acid  the 
company  would  pay  back  $1.80  on  each  ton.  Put  in 
another  way  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  back  about 
50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  30  pounds  muriate 
of  potash.  On  No.  4  the  rebate  would  be  about  $1.70 
per  ton,  and  on  No.  6  $2.59.  Mr.  Tucker  says  in  his 
article : 

“If  these  goods  are  not  zvhat  they  are  represented 
zve  zvould  not  take  the  advertisement  at  any  price.” 

We  point  out  to  him  that  the  analyses  of  his  own 
samples  show  that  farmers  who  buy  at  least  three  of 
those  brands  have  the  right  to  demand  rebates  or 
penalties  of  $1.80,  $1.70  and  $2.59  per  ton  respectively. 
Mr.  Tucker  says  he  has  played  “no  small  part”  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  sales  of  these  fertilizers  from  24,000  to 
60,000  tons  last  year.  Assuming  that  the  sales  of 
each  of  the  three  mentioned  brands  amounted  to 
5,000  tons  each — the  just  rebates  on  one  would  be 
$9,000,  on  another  $8,500  and  on  another  $12,950 ! 
Does  Mr.  Tucker  realize  that  his  own  figures  show 
that  farmers  probably  paid  $30,450  more  than  they 
needed  to  for  these  three  brands  alone?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  how  much  of  this  he  is  prepared  to 
make  good!  We  will  continue  to  discuss  “A  Fertilizer 
Analysis”  next  week. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — James  Lee  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  during  the  early 
days  of  the  petroleum  industry,  was  a  witness  before  Com¬ 
missioner  Ferriss  at  Cleveland,  O.,  March  31,  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  ouster  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
He  told  of  the  early  efforts  of  independent  refiners  to 
obtain  from  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  grant  for  the 
building  of  a  pipe  line  for  the  transportation  of  oil.  lie 
said  all  such  measures  were  opposed  by  the  Standard  Oil 
interests.  Lee  also  told  of  the  failure  of  the  producers 
and  Refiners’  Oil  Company  to  export  oil  to  Spain.  He  said 
the  Standard  sold  oil  in  Spain  at  two  cents  a  gallon,  and 
tlie  independent  company  could  not  compete,  after  spend¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  equipment. 

The  trial  of  the  land  fraud  case  against  Frederick  A. 
Hyde,  John  A.  Benson,  Henry  P.  Dimond  and  .1.  11. 
Schneider,  involving  au  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
I'nited  States  out  of  valuable  lands  in  several  Western 
States,  was  begun  at  Washington  April  1.  before  Justice 
Stafford.  Upward  of  two  hundred  witnesses  from  four¬ 
teen  States  in  the  West  where  the  alleged  fraudulent  ac¬ 
quirement  of  lands  was  effected,  were  there  for  the  trial. 
The  indictments  against  the  four  men  charge  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  hatched  in  Washington  in  1901.  to  defraud  the 
I'nited  States  out  of  many  thousand  acres  of  public  lands 
in  the  West.  It  is  alleged  that  these  men.  operating 
through  the  names  of  fictitious  persons,  acquired  school 
lands  in  Oregon  and  California  by  false  entries  and  forged 
signatures.  .  .  .  The  amended  bill  in  the  suit  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  brought  by  Gov.  Deneen,  against 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  for  back  taxes, 
was  filed  early  this  mouth.  The  State  says  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  is  due  t lie  State  from  ‘the  Illinois 
Central.  The  bill  originally  fixed  the  sum  at  $5,000,000. 
The  State  also  maintains  that  every  statement  that  has 
been  made  to  the  executive  department  of  Illinois  since 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  granted  its  charter  lias 
been  false  and  fraudulent,  with  the  intention  of  deceiving 
the  State.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  in 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  twenty  years  occurred  April  3,  when 
four  factories,  three  of  them  tobacco  plants,  were  con¬ 
sumed.  with  a  total  loss  of  $225,000,  with  insurance  of 
$175,000.  The  factory  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Overall  Company  and  three  tobacco  factories  occupied  by 
W.  G.  Dunnington  of  Farmville,  in  which  more  than 
1,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  stored,  were  destroyed. 
It  is  believed  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin.  Dunning¬ 
ton  is  a  heavy  buyer  in  Kentucky,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
report  that  “night  riders”  might  have  been  concerned. 

.  .  Fire  in  the  mill  at  the  distillery  of  Corning  &  Co., 

at  Peoria  III.,  April  3.  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  be¬ 
tween  $750,000  and  $1,000,000.  The  fire  started  m  the 
fourth  story  of  the  mill.  250  feet  square,  six  stories  high, 
and  built  of  brick.  Flames  quickly  spread  toward  the 
tower  adjoining  the  mill.  The  tower  contained  125,000 
gallons  of  spirits,  but  it  was  saved  by  a  fire  wall. 

The  town  of  Syracuse,  Ind.,  has  a  labor  war,  which 
resulted  April  5  in  a  quantity  of  dynamite  being  touched 
oft  in  the  foreign  Quarter.  A  house  occupied  by  thirty- 
five  Rumanians,  Hungarians  and  Italians  was  badly 
damaged  and  the  foreigners  were  thrown  into  a  heap, 
several  being  seriously  injured.  The  dynamite  outrage 
is  the  outcome  of  the  importation  of  40  foreigners  by 
the  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company  and  the  placing 
of  several  aliens  at  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  plant. 

OBITUARY. — Major  Edward  II.  Pratt,  president  of  the 
T.  S.  Hubbard  Nursery  Company  and  a  prominent  resi¬ 
dent,  died  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  April  1.  lie  was  born  in 
Dansville.  N.  Y„  70  years  ago.  When  the  Civil  War  hroke 
out  he  organized  a  company  and  served  with  it  through 
the  early  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Later 
Major  Pratt  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  organi¬ 
zation  of  fruit  growers  and  the  National  organization  of 
nurserymen. 

E.  Diliwyn  Darlington,  for  25  years  connected  with  the 
firm  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Doyles- 
town,  I’a.,  March  26,  after  a  brief  illness  with  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Darlington  was  born  in  Doylestown  in  1858.  He 
learned  the  nursery  and  florist  business  with  Iloopes  Bros. 
&  Thomas,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  leaving  there  in  1877  to 
conduct  greenhouses  in  Doylestown,  furnishing  plants  for 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  seed  grower  of  Mechanicsville.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  he  became  associated  with  the 
firm  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  After  the  Fordhook  Farm, 
in  Doylestown  township,  was  started  by  Burpee  &  Co.,  in 
the  Spring  of  1888,  Mr.  Darlington  acted  as  manager  until 
his  health  gave  out,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Howard 
M.  Earle,  and  became  confidential  adviser  of  the  firm, 
taking  charge,  also,  of  the  trial  grounds  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Darlington  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  plant  life 
and  was  a  recognized  authority  on  many  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  (lowers.  Besides  writing  numerous  leaflets  and 
books  for  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  he  contributed  quite  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  different  horticultural  magazines,  including 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lie  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

NEW  FRUITS  FROM  GENEVA. — In  its  plant  breeding 
work  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
developed  some  new  varieties  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  that  seem  promising.  A  considerable  stock  of 
plants  has  been  grown  and  these  are  now  ready  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  for  testing  by  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  The 
conditions  governing  this  distribution  are  announced,  with 
a  history  and  description  of  each' of  the  several  varieties, 
in  Bulletin  No.  298. 
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’  When 

FRUIT 


THINK_OF  THE  FUTURE 

Profit  or 

Take  no  chances  on  the  quality  of 
stock  you  plant.  Thousands  of  men  are 
now  harvesting  great  crops  of  choice 
fruits  and  getting  rich  from  the  trees 
they  bought  from 

HARRISON’S 

NURSERIES 

SAFE  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  POINTS 
AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

During  two  generations  of  our  success¬ 
ful  experience  our  stock  was  never  so 
large,  never  so  improved,  never  so  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect,  as  it  Is  this  season. 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees;  Strawberries,  Grapes, 
and  Ornamentals. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog,  illustrating,  de¬ 
scribing  and  pricing  the  finest  varieties 
m  every  class  and  our  own  growing  of 

Special  Leaders. 

Investigate  Our  Offerings  Before 
Buying. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 

Box  29.  Berlin,  Md. 


The  BEST  Improved 

1908 

IM  PROVED 

CREi 
Separator 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  receive  daily  the 
good  words  dairymen  are  saying,  the  country  over, 
about  the  1908  Improved  U.S.  Cream  Separator. 
Why  not — Y OU — join  this  army  of  satisfied  users. 

Do  get  interested  and  send  for  general  information 
catalogue  No.  159,  at  once.  A  postal  brings  it  to  you. 
Address  all  letters  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at :  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me.,  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta. 


’Trees 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

AU  the  Best  and  Hardiest 
Varieties.  Finest,  Largest 
and  Most  Varied  Collections 
in  America  at  best  prices 
direct  from  the  grower.  We 
have  no  agents.  Beautiful 
New  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  with  cultural  di¬ 
rections  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry 

Nurserymen  —  Horticulturists 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Established  1840  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIB  WANDER  THIRST. 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the 
West  the  sea, 

And  East  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that 
will  not  let  me  be ; 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid 
me  say  good-bye, 

For  the  seas  call,  and  the  stars  call,  and, 
oh  !  the  call  of  the  sky ! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs, 
nor  what  the  blue  hills  are, 

But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend, 
and  for  his  guide  a  star; 

And  there’s  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once 
the  voice  Is  heard, 

For  the  rivers  call  and  the  roads  call,  and 
oh  !  the  call  of  a  bird ! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies  and  there  by 
night  and  day 

The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the 
young  ships  sail  away ; 

And  come  I  may  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men 
ask  you  why, 

You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and 
the  sun  and  the  white  road  and  the 
sky. 

— Gerald  Gould. 

* 

IToc's  liver,  which  is  not  so  good  in 
flavor  as  that  of  the  calf,  can  be  made 
into  excellent  meat  cakes.  First  boil  the 
liver,  to  remove  the  strong  flavor,  then 
chop  fine  with  a  slice  of  fat  pork, 
flavor  with  pepper,  salt  and  sage,  and 
adding  a  little  flour,  mould  into  flat 
cakes.  Grease  a  frying-pan,  and  fry 
to  a  nice  brown. 

* 

A  shirt-waist  belt  of  elastic  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  keeping  the  waist  in  place  with¬ 
out  pins.  It  is  made  of  very  strong 
elastic,  about  1%  inch  wide,  with  two 
strong  hooks  that  fasten  into  eyelets  at 
the  other  end.  It  is  tight  enough  to 
hold  the  waist  down  firmly,  without 
being  uncomfortable,  and  is  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  skirt  band.  Such  a  belt  costs  15 
cents. 

5fC 

When  going  out  on  some  special  occa¬ 
sion,  where  white  or  light-colored  kid 
gloves  are  worn,  many  sensible  women 
have  a  pair  of  white  fabric  gloves  to  slip 
over  them  and  thus  protect  them  from 
soil  while  in  a  street  car,  train  or  carriage. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  a  dark  dress, 
furs,  or  a  car  seat  may  mar  the  light 
kid  very  quickly,  and  the  over-gloves  are 
easily  tucked  out  of  sight  when  the 
destination  is  reached.  Elbow-length 
knitted  white  wool  gloves  are  often  used 
for  this  purpose  with  a  short-sleeved 
wrap  in  severe  weather. 

* 

Black  walnut  is  coming  in  style  again 
for  furniture;  not  the  dismal  looking 
pieces,  ugly  in  design  and  execution,  that 
marked  the  worst  period  of  American 
taste  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  but  re¬ 
productions  of  Spanish  and  Italian  an¬ 
tiques  in  this  wood.  It  is  said  that  black 
walnut  cannot  be  imitated  as  easily  as 
mahogany,  so  makers  of  this  furniture 
are  showing  much  interest  in  walnut  tim¬ 
ber.  We  used  to  know  an  old  farm  in 
the  Middle  West  that  had  originally 
walnut  fence  rails  and  buildings  largely 
composed  of  walnut  slabs.  Probably  that 
timber  would  now  be  worth  more  than 
the  original  farm.  Such  incidents  should 
make  any  farmer  think  hard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tree  planting.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  do  not  be  too  eager  to  discard 
old  black  walnut  furniture. 

* 

Although  Mr.  Lawton  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  a  sort  of  language  which  left 
his  hearers  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  exact 
meaning,  yet  when  he  was  “put  to  it” 
he  never  failed  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 

“No,  I  shouldn’t  want  to  live  in  a 
house  like  Philander’s,”  he  announced  to 
Mrs.  Lawton  on  the  evening  of  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  visit  to  a  nephew.  “His 
cellar,  now — it’s  most  desperately  over¬ 
flowed  whenever  the  weather  is  anyways 
damp.” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  desperately 
overflowed  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Lawton. 

“I  mean,”  said  her  husband,  mildly, 


“that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  open 
the  door  that  led  from  the  kitchen  down 
cellar,  and  the  apples  come  floating  right 
in  on  to  the  kitchen  floor.  Is  that  plain 
to  ye?” 

* 

There  is  quite  a  change  in  the  walking 
skirts  this  Spring.  The  exaggerated 
shortness  has  disappeared,  the  best 
models  clearing  the  ground  about  an 
inch  all  around,  instead  of  threatening 
to  rise  above  the  shoe  tops,  as  they  did 
last  season.  The  usual  model  is  gored 
or  circular,  with  flat  tunic  trimming; 
often  with  a  panel  down  the  front,  or 
an  arrangement  of  buttons  and  loops 
imitating  a  panel.  Often  flat  folds  put 
on  to  give  a  chevron  effect,  form  the 
panel.  This  panel  shows  the  effect  of 
the  panel-front  princess  dress  now  so 
fashionable.  All  the  skirts  for  dress  oc¬ 
casions  are  very  long  and  clinging,  and 
while  some  concession  is  made  in  short¬ 
ening  the  walking  skirts,  they  are  close 
at  the  hips,  and  with  little  flare  at  the 
bottom.  The  habit  back  is  usual,  though 
the  inverted  plait  is  allowed.  While 
the  plaited  skirts  are  still  being  made, 
they  are  gradually  retiring,  and  the  gored 
or  circular  skirt  is  emphatically  this 
season’s  model.  Another  attractive  style 
is  gored  over  .the  hips,  extending  to 
about  knee  length,  where  it  unites  with 
a  deep  circular  band  that  continues  in  a 
panel  up  the  front. 

Spring  on  the, Farm. 

The  seed  catalogues  are  beginning  to 
lie  around  on  the  sitting-room  table,  and 
my  husband  has  begun  to  talk  garden  to 
me.  We  have  our  list  of  beans,  peas, 
sweet  corn  and  all  the  vegetables,  in 
the  making.  There  is  a  half-acre  of  as¬ 
paragus  on  the  farm.  It  suffered  from 
neglect  last  Fall,  and  is  now  covered 
with  dried  weeds  and  tops.  My  plan  is 
to  burn  it  clean  and  also  the  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed;  then  cultivate  the  asparagus 
both  ways  and  harrow  smooth.  On  the 
strawberry  bed  we  mean  to  plant  pop¬ 
corn.  This  year  my  husband  intends  to 
•sow  father’s  onion  bed,  using  chemical 
fertilizer  alone.  Father  used  to  say 
there  was  no  profit  in  his  cows,  and  he 
only  kept  them  for  the  sake  of  the  onion 
bed.  But  as  we  have  only  one  horse 
and  one  cow,  we  have  decided  to  ex- 
periment  a  little.  There  is  a  new  bossy- 
calf  at  the  barn,  which  we  hope  to  raise 
into  a  fine  cow,  some  day.  The  hens  are 
singing  and  scratching  busily  these  days 
and  laying  eggs  as  fast  as  we  can  count 
them.  The  price  holds  good.  While  we 
have  only  about  30  this  year,  it  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  and  we  hope  to  increase  our 
flock  each  year.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  skim-milk  and  vegetable  parings 
in  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  two 
quarts  cornmcal  mornings.  They  roam 
freely  on  sunny  days,  and  are  feed  two 
quarts  whole  corn  at  night.  We  aver¬ 
age  18  eggs  a  day.  I  have  a  hundred 
chickens  engaged,  for  I  believe  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  buy  them  just  hatched  unless  one 
has  good  facilities  for  hatching.  I  am 
rather  tired  of  an  old  barrel  and  hay  in 
it  with  a  lath  coop  in  front,  and  yet  it 
costs  money  to  build  just  what  I  want — 
a  spacious,  well-ventilated  brooder 
house.  Every  year  I  sigh  and  dream 
and  count  over  the  pennies  I’ve  saved, 
and  the  next  year  it’s  just  the  same. 

Last  May  I  bought  50  chickens.  The 
woman  who  sold  them  to  me  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  part  with  the  hens.  I  had  no 
sitters  and  no  brooder.  I  offered  to 
buy — no.  I  offered  to  “swap” — no.  And 
at  last  after  offering  to  hire  the  biddies, 
she  “lent”  them  to  me.  Well,  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  those  chickens ! 
Then  one  day  the  man  who  is  now  my 
husband  brought  me  a  big  load  of  boxes 
to  experiment  with.  He  intended  to 
come  and  help  me  “carpenter,”  but  farm 
work  at  home  kept  him.  I  put  my 
chicken  investment  in  an  empty  bay  in 
the  barn — three  coops  in  a  row,  and  set 
four  wide  boards  up  for  a  fence.  I  fed 
them  chick  food  right  in  the  hay  seed 
on  the  floor,  and  took  an  old  glass 
tumbler,  filled  it  with  water,  inverted  a 


shallow  dish  over  the  top,  then  holding 
them  tight  tipped  the  tumbler  quickly 
and  set  it  on  a  board,  just  letting  a 
little  water  fill  the  dish.  The  chicks 
couldn’t  get  wet  that  way,  but  they  kept 
me  busy^  lifting  the  tumbler.  How  they 
grew !  One  night  the  horse  got  loose 
and  went  nosing  around.  He  killed  one 
chicken  by  knocking  down  my  “yard,” 
so  I  took  the  boards  away.  The  little 
spry  “peepers”  ran  over  the  whole  floor 
and  around  the  doorway,  picking, 
scratching  and  “yip-yip”-ing,  until  be¬ 
tween  feeding  and  watering  them  and 
my  Tiousework  and  that  job  of  “carpen¬ 
tering”  I  was  pretty  well  nerved  up  to 
do  or  die.  1  had  a  scheme  in  my  mind 
for  a  roosting  shed.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  my  scheme.  So  I  set 
to  work.  It  was  an  open  shed,  such  as 
you  see  for  farm  wagons  near  the  barn, 
with  ends,  roof  and  back  only,  and  a 
dirt  floor.  I  intended  to  put  up  two 
roosts:  the  front  one  higher  by  a  foot 
and  the  back  one  six  inches  farther 
back  as  well  as  lower.  This  for  con¬ 
venience  in  selecting  a  couple  of  good 
birds  to  kill,  at  a  time.  A  light  frame 
covered  with  wire  was  my  idea  of  a 
door  in  front.  It  sounded  very  well, 
and  seemed  simple  enough,  I’m  sure.  I 
had  plenty  of  nails  and  the  hammer.  I 
set  about  knocking  packing  boxes  aparf. 
It  didn’t  seem  so  easy  after  all.  I  went 
up  to  the  barn  and  got  a  bigger  ham¬ 
mer  ;  then  I  got  the  hatchet.  I  knocked 
those  boxes  to  pieces,  and  surveyed  the 
pieces.  Then  I  took  a  rest  and  hunted 
up  the  wire  for  the  door.  I  decided  to 
make  the  door  first — because?  Oh,  well, 
perhaps  because  it  was  nearly  milking 
time  then,  and  I  had  those  “pesky” 
chickens  to  feed  and  supper  to  get.  Dear 
me,  weren’t  my  hands  sore,  and  the  yard 
was  a  sight  to  scare  off  weasels !  I 
picked  up  the  hammers  and  the  hatchet 
and  the  nails.  I  fed  the  chickens  and 
got  supper.  Then  I  went  out  and  looked 
long  at  the  debris  of  boxes.  I  wanted  to 
leave  it  for  kindling,  but  after  I  had 
looked  a  minute  I  piled  the  pieces  all 
into  some  whole  boxes,  and  my  plan 
still  looked  promising  if  I  might  only 
learn  the  “how.”  One  should  never  be 
defeated  by  defeat,  and  I’m  not.  I 
have  those  boxes  still,  and  I  have  my 
plan  still.  But  this  year  I  have  the 
“how.”  My  husband  supplies  that,  and 
I  stand  and  hold  the  saw  and  hammer 
and  talk  all  I  please — he  doesn’t  seem 
to  mind.  Once  in  awhile  I  think  I 
offered  some  really  very  wise  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  You  see,  I  have  had 
this  scheme  so  long  I  know  what  I  want, 
if  I  am  a  woman.  I’ll  tell  you  how  the 
chickens  like  my  scheme  some  day.  I 
mean  to  set  three  temporary  wire  par¬ 
titions  in  the  shed,  and  let  biddy  and 
her  babies  each  have  an  “apartment” 
until  the  chicks  are  too  big  for  “babies” 
any  longer.  Then  down  come  partitions 
and  up  go  roosts,  and  we  teach  those 
chicks  something  new  to  outwit  skunks, 
weasels  and  rats — in  short,  teach  them 
to  roost  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  an 
old  piece  of  straw  matting  that  will  be 
some  protection,  and  afford  ventilation 
as  the  nights  get  cold  toward  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  in  Winter  the  shed  will  be 
good  for  the  hens  to  scratch  and  run  in 
on  pleasant  days. 

ADAH  COLCORD  BARNES. 

Youth  is  the  best  time  for  the  building 
of  character  and  the  forming  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  future  depends  on  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  of  the  present. — Rev. 
G.  Denton. 


Get  Our  Paint  Book 
FREE 

Learn  how  to  KNOW 
Reliable  Paint 

Send  for  our  FREE  booklet,  “Pure 
Pnint,”and  learn  how  tc  know  pure  and 
reliable  paint  before  you  paint.  A  mis¬ 
take  in  paint  moans  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  paint  wasted,  but  the  expense  of 
removing  it  when  it  crncks,  scales  and 
checks  and  the  additional  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  it.  Carter  White  Lead  is  (abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  reliable.  Every  atom  is 
paint.  Carter  gives  any  tint  or  color, 
covers  more  surface  and  gives  longer 
wear  than  other  paints.  Bold  by  reli¬ 
able  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Pure  Paint” 
today.  We  will  also  send  six  beautiful 
and  modern  color  schemes  that  are 
indispensable  to  the  property  owner 
about  to  paint  his  home. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


Our  booklet  tells  how  to  properly  paint 
farm  buildings,  tells  how  to  test  white 
lead  and  detect  adulterution.  It  will 
save  you  money.  Sent  Free.  Don’t  paint 
until  you  get  this  book— 


Carter  Kegs  Contain  Full 
Weight  of  White  Lead 


CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
W.  P.  Station  29.  Chicago 


Factories: 
Chicugo — Omaha, 


“To  Be  Sure 
It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 
CARTER 
on  the  fteg’* 


‘The  Old  Reliable’ 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ ’  * 
made  by  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


$8.93  KITCHEN  CABINET 

Send  us  $8.93  and  get  this  Kitch¬ 
en  Cabinet,  a  big  bargain.  Weare 
making  wonderful  furniture  offers, 
chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  dressers, 
couches,  parlor,  bedroom  and  din¬ 
ing  room  suites;  everything  at  very 
low  prices.  Nearly  100  great  pages 
,of  furniture  in  our  late  Big  Cata¬ 
logue.  See  these  pages,  if  you 
haven't  one  of  our  Big  Catalogues, 
borrow  your  neighbor’s.  Other¬ 
wise,  for  the  most  remarkable  fur¬ 
niture  offers  write  us  a  postal  and 
say,  "Mall  me  your  new  free  Fur¬ 
niture  Book,”  and  a  big  special 
catalogue  will  go  to  you  at  once.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  ChioagO 

OOTS  FOR 


WET  WEATHER 

FOR  WORK  AND  WEAR 

The  test  of  a  rubber  boot  is  the 
way  it  stands  the  wear.  But  you 
want  to  know  before  you  buy  that 
the  boot  will  be  satisfactory. 
There’s  a  way  to  be  dead  certain 
or  that— it’s  the  label  we  put  on 
the  front  of  every  BUFFALO 
BRAND  RUBBER  BOOT-it 
guarantees  the  rubber,  the  work¬ 
manship,  the  wear  and  the  satis¬ 
faction.  Don’t  experiment.  Insist  on 
the  genuine  and  see  that  youg’et  it. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet  C— tells  how 
we  make  them  and  why  they  save 
'  you  money. 

WH,  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77  So, FearlSt,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Homeseekers, 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tcnncsseo  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern -grown 
produce  is  exhansed,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  aero.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  ll.F.Suiith,  Trafllc  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Three  generations  oi 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

r  ounded  1842 


Asls  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  never-failing  old  ••  Simpson  M  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

More  stylish  and  beautiful  than  cost¬ 
lier  fabrics.  Cloth  of  enduring  texture. 
Color  that  sunlight  and  washing  won't 
fade. 

Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson -Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  Imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfgf.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


1908. 
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Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias. 

While  in  a  department  store  one 
Spring  day,  and  intent  upon  replenish¬ 
ing  our  supply  of  granite  basins  and 
scrub  brushes,  Pet  pulled  my  sleeve, 
begging  me  to  notice  a  nearby  counter 
covered  with  baskets  of  dried  bulbs  and 
roots.  The  child  has  a  genuine  love  of 
flowers,  and  knowing  there  was  joy  in 
having  something  all  one’s  own,  I 
slipped  a  quarter  into  her  hand  and  told 
her  to  select  whatever  she  liked  best. 
1  believe  Pet  had  some  change  left  from 
her  quarter,  and  I  know  that  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  watching  what  was  to  come  from 
her  bulbs  proved  an  all  Summer  matter. 
First  to  reveal  its  possibilities  was  the 
Caladiuni  esculentum  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  veranda  box.  That  it  would  be 
rather  large  for  the  position  we  sus¬ 
pected,  and  it  was.  But  its  big  ele¬ 
phant’s  ear  leaves  leaned  forward  and 
made  a  luxuriant  effect  among  the  Nile 
grass,  spotted  callas  and  Coleus.  We 
decided  to  try  growing  the  bulbs  in  a 
tub  by  themselves,  for  having  seen 
three  or  four  thus  used  before  a  hand¬ 
some  house  it  proved  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  handful  of  tuberous-rooted  Be¬ 
gonias  looked  a  dried-up  and  unpromis¬ 
ing  lot  when  Pet  displayed  her  pur¬ 
chase.  She  planted  them  separately  in 
four-inch  pots  of  good  soil,  and  watered 
faithfully,  though  careful  not  to  rot  the 
bulbs  before  they  had  leaves.  They 
were  rather  slow  to  start,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  foliage  was  injured  by  be¬ 
ing  wet  and  then  left  for  the  sunshine  to 
burn  holes  in  it.  After  seeing  the  de¬ 
struction  the  sun  can  work  on  the  wet 
leaves  of  hairy  Begonias  we  were  care¬ 
ful  either  to  water  at  night  or  to  wet 
only  the  soil  in  the  pots.  We  knew 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  culti¬ 
vated  as  bedding  plants,  and  so  gave 
considerable  direct  sunshine  as  the 
plants  gained  size  and  there  was  hope 
of  blooms.  It  was  September  before  the 
first  buds  appeared,  but  the  variety  was 
a  lucky  chance,  one  brave  scarlet,  one 
pink  and  every  alternate  bloom  charm¬ 
ingly  double,  another  a  delicate  yellow. 
One  plant  fell  from  a  second  story  win¬ 
dow,  and  strange  to  say,  only  the  pot 
was  broken,  and  the  plant  blossomed 
nearly  as  well  as  if  not  shaken  up  so 
rudely.  A  fourth  bulb  failed  to  make 
much  growth,  and  died  the  first  season. 

All  this  happened  in  1906.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  Begonias  started  much  more 
readily,  but  only  the  scarlet  and  the  pink 
bulbs  survived  the  Winter’s  period  of 
rest.  But  both  were  twice  as  handsome 
as  the  season  before,  and  their  showy, 
long-keeping  blossoms  brightened  the 
veranda  for  weeks.  We  learned  how 
sensitive  they  were  to  shade  and  sun¬ 
shine.  If  left  in  full  afternoon  sunshine 
the  flowers  soon  withered  and  were 
done ;  if  kept  in  the  shade  too  con¬ 
stantly  the  blossoms  would  not  mature, 
but  fell  when  about  to  open. 

During  the  Summer  we  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  most  beautiful  bed  of 
these  plants  containing  probably  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tubers.  It  was  well  worth  our 
driving  several  blocks  out  of  our  way 
to  have  a  passing  view  of  these  charm¬ 
ing  plants.  The  lawn  they  beautified  lay 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  elm-shaded  ave¬ 
nue,  and  as  we  turned  the  corner  two 
long  looks  at  the  great  circular  bed  were 
possible.  The  situation  must  have  been 
ideal  for  these  Begonias.  The  house  cut 
off  direct  sunshine  from  the  southeast, 
the  elms  of  the  avenue  were  too  far  off 
to  make  deep  shade,  but  they  must  have 
tempered  the  heat  from  the  south  and 
west;  but  on  the  north  was  a  full  sweep 
of  the  open  sky.  Thus  the  bed  had  free 
circulation  of  air  and  strong  light,  but 
direct  sunshine  only  in  early  morning. 
We  had  found  that  our  own  little  hand¬ 
ful  of  bulbs  did  their  best  with  full 
north  light  and  reflected  sunshine. 

The  range  in  coloring  shown  in  that 
large  collection  was  delightful.  Pinks 
in  many  shades,  reds  from  fiery  scarlet 
to  deeper  tones,  and  yellows  shading 
down  from  soft  white  through  those 
melting  shades  found  in  tea  roses.  The 
Begonias  were  companioned  by  some 
plant  bearing  feathery  white  blossoms 
about  a  foot  tall.  As  these  Begonias 
are  conspicuously  lacking  in  grace  and 
lightness  the  contrast  was  excellent. 

What  experience  we  have  had  with 
keeping  potted  bulbs  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son  leads  me  to  think  that  the  thor¬ 
ough  drying  and  withering  necessary  for 
market  is  to  the  bulbs’  disadvantage. 
We  dry  off  Summer  flowering  bulbs 
when  the  foliage  seems  ripe,  but  let 
them  remain  for  a  time  in  the  dry  soil. 
To  shake  them  out  and  store  in  a  paper 
bag  kept  in  a  warm  place  is  all  right, 
but  I  tbink  a  month  or  two  of  such  rest 
is  sufficient.  By  March  1  our  tuberous 
Begonias  were  put  into  pots  of  fresh 
soil,  and  soon  showed  signs  of  growth, 
for  though  dry  they  were  not  shriveled. 
I  feel  fairly  sure  that  the  treatment  was 
right  and  that  those  lost  failed  because 
their  natural  life  was  over;  the  scarlet 


and  pink  being  of  greatest  vitality  had 
strength  to  continue  longest.  But  it  is 
possible  that  we  failed  in  not  giving 
weak  liquid  fertilizer  as  the  blossoming 
season  waned.  R.  ithamar. 

.  I 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Over  waists  continue  greatly  in  vogue. 
No.  5948  is  charming,  yet  absolutely 
simple  and  is  adapted  to  a  whole  host 
of  materials.  It  can  be  worn  over  any 
guimpe  and  it  includes  the  Japanese 
sleeves  which  are  fitted  up  rather  snugly 
under  the  arms.  In  the  illustration  rough 


6948  Tucked  Over  Waist  with  Girdle, 
32  to  42  bust. 


finished  pongee  is  trimmed  with  banding, 
but  linen  and  various  other  washable 
materials  are  quite  as  appropriate  as 
are  the  fashionable  silk  and  wools,  and 
over  waists  of  the  sort  will  be  greatly 
worn  throughout  both  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  The  over  waist  is  made  with 
front  and  backs.  It  is  tucked  simply 
and  is  joined  to  a  foundation  girdle  over 
which  the  full  one  is  arranged.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  2  yards  21  to  24,  1% 
yards  27  or  1  yard  44  inches  wide,  with 
3  yards  of  banding,  J4  yard  of  silk  for 
girdle.  The  pattern  5948  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure;  price,  10  cents. 

The  plain  gored  skirt  is  an  unques¬ 
tioned  favorite  of  the  season.  No.  5955 
is  novel,  being  closed  by  means  of  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes  at  the  front  In 
this  instance  the  lower  edge  is  finished 
only  with  a  hem  stitched  with  silk,  but 
while  this  plain  simple  style  is  much 
used,  one  wide  band  above  the  hem  also 


22  to  32  waist. 

is  in  vogue  and  again  there  are  a  great 
many  skirts  made  with  applied  bands, 
or  hems,  at  the  lower  edge  that  are  of 
contrasting  material  or  color.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  eight  gores  and  can  be  made 
with  inverted  plaits  or  habit  back,  also 
it  allows  a  choice  of  round  or  walking 
length.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium-size  is  1054  yards 
24,  8^4  yards  32  or  5%  yards  44  inches 
wide  if  material  has  figure  or  nap ;  854 
yards  24,.  554  yards  32  or  354  yards  44 
inches  wide  if  it  has  not.  The  pattern 
5955  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30  or  32-inch  waist  measure;  price,  10 
cents. 


Spavin 
or  Splint* 
Sloeux’s 
L/iivinveivt 

is  unsurpassed 
If  penetrates  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  liHie  rubbing  -  ana 
does  no!  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  anHsephc  remedy  for  fhrush, 
fisfula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE  25 $  ,  50 6  1.00 

Sioan's’Treahse  on  Horses,  Cattle.  Hogs  and  Poultry** 
Sent  Free 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  5.  A. 


You  Will  Need  an  Oil  Stove 

When  warm  days 
and  the  kitchen  fire 
make  cooking  a  bur 
den — then  is  the  time 
to  try  a  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Cook-Stove. 

Marvelous  how  this 
stove  does  away  with 
kitchen  discomforts  — 
how  cool  it  keeps  the 
room  in  comparison  with 
conditions  when  the  coal 
fire  was  burning.  The  quick  concentrated  heat  of  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

goes  directly  to  boil  the  kettle  or  bake  the  bread,  and  none 
is  diffused  about  the  room  to  overheat  it.  Thus  using  the 
“New  Perfection”  is  real  kitchen  comfort.  Made  in  three 

sizes  and  fully  warranted.  If  not  with  your 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


R&rfb  Lamp 


Just  such 
a  lamp  as 

^  everyone 

wants — handsome  enough 
for  the  parlor;  strong  enough  for  the  kitchen,  camp 
or  cottage ;  bright  enough  for  every  occasion.  If 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

(Incorporated) 


il 

specially 
Sold 

r  o  m  factory, 
of  instructions 
o w  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
lino  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

I  Kansas  City,  Ho.  Dallas,  Tex, 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
\C0MF0RT  AND 

Protection 

(afforded  by  a 

;  (tegs, 

Sicker? 

Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

»3°2 

Everywhere 

^600  A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  V.S.A. 

TOWC*  CANADIAN  CO  UMITCD,  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Oirect  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

and  you  save  $5  to  $20. 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Send 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  styles. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  St,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Paper  3  Rooms 

at  the  cost  of  one 

Buy  wall-pai>or  direct  from  us  at 
manufacturer's  price.  Then  hang 
it  yourself.  We  tell  you  how.  You 
save  half  the  usual  cost  of  the 
paper,  and  all  the  cost  of  labor, 
total  saving  — two-thirds.  Large 
assortment  of  new  and  boautiful 
to  select  from. 

Write  today  for  free  book  of 
instructions  and  samples. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS, 
Dept.  P,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RINGING  A  BULL;  CAPONS. 

1.  At  what  age,  and  season  of  year, 


pounds  per  acre.  We  use  cow  peas  and 
peanuts,  and  use  stable  manure  as  a 
top-dressing  on  oats  and  vetch,  apply¬ 
ing  with  a  manure  spreader.  We  began 
season  of  year,  boarding  horses  as  an  adjunct  to  truck 

has  experience  shown  it  to  be  proper  and  farming,  but  in  future  expect  to  make 

...  it  our  mam  business,  as  the  high  price 

there  is  any  accepted  method  of  perform-  ...  ,  6,  1 

ing  the  operation  please  decribe  that  which  anc*  unreliability  of  the  colored  labor 

is  best  to  pursue  with  a  yearling  by  one  makes  trucking  very  uncertain  business. 

who  has  never  performed  the  job?  Give  as  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 


much  detail  as  your  space  will  permit  and 
the  subject  requires,  including  the  best  sort 
of  ring  to  be  used,  etc.  Does  nose-ringing 
a  Holstein  bull  tend  to  irritability  of  tem¬ 
per  of  the  animal  or  otherwise?  2.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  canonizing  should  he  per¬ 
formed  between  the  age  of  two  and  four 
months.  Is  not  the  principal  obstacle  to 
the  more  general  practice  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  the  obscurity  of  sex  at  that  tender 
age  especially  as  respects  the  larger 
breeds  of  fowls?  Have  you  any  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  on  this  point  as  regards  the 
White  Wyandotte  cockerel?  n.  w.  t. 

New  York. 


JOHN  B.  LEWIS. 


GRAIN  RATION  FOR  COWS. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  following 
will  be  a  good  grain  ration  for  milch  cows : 
one  quart  bran,  one  quart  cornmeal,  one 
quart  cotton  seed?  I  have  been  feeding 
mixed  feed,  but  bran  is  cheaper  and  I 
would  like  to  substitute  it  if  it  is  a  good 
feed  for  the  cows.  They  have  fair  mixed 
hay,  not  much  clover  and  no  silage. 

f.  s.  M. 

The  feeds  you  mention  are  all  right 
for  milch  cows,  but  instead  of  feeding 


after  the  spraying. 


JACKS  AND  STALLIONS 

Some  parties  claim  that  they  are  getting  as  much 
for  jacks  as  a  year  ago  but  we  are  selling  ours  from 
30#  to  50#  cheaper.  Kentucky  Mammoth,  Im¬ 
ported  Catalonian,  Imported  Malyorca,  $500  to 
$800,  the  kind  that  have  been  bringing  from  $800 
to  $1,500.  If  you  will  visit  our  farms  in  the  next 
thirty  days  you  will  find  the  greatest  bargains  ever 
offered  by  any  firm,  in  good  jacks  and  stallions. 

A  guarantee  unquestionable  goes  with  each  jack 
sold.  These  jacks  and  stallions  must  be  sold,  panic 
or  no  panic.  Write  or  wire  us  when  to  expect  you. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Branch  Barn,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Fair  Grounds. 


PERGHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  GoingJBlind,  Bary  Co., 


Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


flRIX/IMfi  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats 

UnlVINU  UUfll  Op.O.Groesbeck.BY, Hartford, Ct 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


equal  parts  by  measure  I  would  feed 

1.  I  prefer  ringing  a  bull  when  he  is  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  would  add 
a  yearling,  as  it  is  easy  to  hold  him  at  about  1J/2  pound  of  O.  P.  oil  meal  to 
this  time  with  a  common  halter.  Do  the  ration,  as  it  contains  no  succulent 
not  cut  a  round  piece  out  of  the  nasal  feeds,  such  as  silage,  roots  or  green 

septum,  or  burn  a  hole  through  it,  as  fodder.  _  C.  S.  G. 

that  would  probably  injure  the  sense  of  Pastorin|!  Sprayed  0rchard 

feeling  in  the  nose,  besides  being  cruel.  „  advisalll„  to  p.lshlr„  an  >ppl. 

I  use  a  common  trocar  and  canula  for  orchard  that  has  been  sprayed  with  Bor- 
punching  the  hole  and  holding  it  in  deaux  mixture? 

shape  for  the  ring.  It  is  difficult  to  Oswego,  N.  Y 

v  .  If  you  mean  to  ask  if  there  is  danger 

insert  the  ring  after  punching  the  hole  of  posoning  the  stock — no.  We  should 

without  the  use  of  the  canula,  as  the  not  hesitate  to  ^urn  the  stock  in  two  ^ 
holes  through  the  cartilage  and  skin  in 
the  nose  are  not  in  opposition.  A  cop¬ 
per  ring,  hinged  in  the  center,  with  a 
screw  to  hold  it  together  after  insertion, 
is  commonly  used.  It  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  what  time  of  year  is  selected, 
except  that  any  operation  is  better  per¬ 
formed  in  cool  weather  when  there  are 
is  no  danger  of  irritation  by  flies.  Nose¬ 
ringing  a  bull  has  no  effect  whatever 
upon  his  disposition,  its  sole  purpose 
being  to  furnish  a  means  for  handling 
him  with  ease  and  safety.  2.  We  often 
hear  great  stories  about  the  profits  to 
he  made  from  capons.  If  these  stories 
were  all  true  nearly  every  poultryman 
would  be  raising  capons ;  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  comparatively  few  farmers 
or  poultrymen  are  engaged  in  this  line 
of  business.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  reason  for  caponizing  unless  you 
intend  keeping  the  birds  long  enough 
to  make  them  larger  than  they  would 
naturally  grow  without  the  operation. 

It  takes  about  10  months  to  grow  a 
capon  and  fit  it  for  market.  The  cost 
of  feeding  and  housing  the  birds  for 
this  length  of  time  seems  to  be  the 
principal  objection  to  raising  capons. 

The  operation  is  not  difficult  when  per¬ 
formed  as  soon  as  the  sexes  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  which  will  be  before  they 
are  three  months  old  with  White  Wy- 
andottes.  When  poultry  is  raised  for 
market  there  is  practically  no  advantage 
in  caponizing,  as  all  the  birds  intended 
for  meat  can  be  crate-fattened  in  the 
Fall  and  sold  at  capon  prices.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  length  of  time  the  birds  are 
housed  and  fed  about  one-half,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  profits. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

BOARDING  HORSES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  charge  $12  per  month  for  boarding 
horses,  and  judging  by  only  two  years’ 
experience,  I  would  say  that  where  one 
is  located  so  as  to  grow  good  feed 
cheaply  the  business  is  quite  profitable. 

Most  of  the  horses  we  take  are  heavy 
drafters,  such  as  are  used  on  ice 
wagons,  etc.,  in  the  city.  Some  are  tem¬ 
porarily  disabled  and  some  convales¬ 
cents.  In  this  climate  we  always  get 
two  crops  in  a  year  from  the  same  land. 

I  can  plant  corn  after  early  potatoes  in 
Tune,  and  after  the  corn  is  shocked  sow 
the  ground  in  Winter  turf  oats  and 
Hairy  Vetch.  Then  after  cutting  the 
oats  and  vetch  for  hay  the  last  of  May 
we  can  plant  corn,  cow  peas  or  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  harvest  the  crop  in  time  to 
put  the  land  back  in  oats  and  vetch 
again.  We  use  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  400 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC= JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Air  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
u.  1.  v.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


SALT  ANIMALS 


nUIO  CADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
UnlU  rHnlll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

II If.  n H.  „  5  Yearling  Sows,  bred  to  choice 
WB  it  TTBl  *J0ars  f°r  April  and  May  farrowing. 

10  Fall  Boars  and  50  Spring 
Pigs.  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Tmmansburg,  N.  Y.  " 

THE  HUMANE 
SENSIBLE  WAY 

Let  their  taste  guide  you  by  supplying  Com¬ 
pressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks  in  holders,  convenient, 
economical,  animals  never  neglected,  never  take 
too  much.  Refined  dairy  salt  guaranteed.  Address 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C.  Brooklyn,  N»Y. 

FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 

Have  you  heard  of  Dr. 
Thatcher’s  Fly  Killer, 
—the  only  one  that  kills  flies? 
Every  dairyman  loses  money 
who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 
cheese  factories  are  requested 
to  write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  for  hustlers. 
Address  for  full  particulars  to  NORTHERN 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO.  ,Potsdam,N.Y 


SWISS 


Cow  Bells 


Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Beil  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusl  vely  to  the  j ob- 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 

toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more  _ 

generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuned  to  ac¬ 
cord.  Made  in  8  different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  without  straps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEV1N  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


Citizens  ’Phone  266. 


April  18, 

SECOND  SPRING  AUCTION  SALE 

At  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  0. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6th,  1908. 

,  After  such  a  very  successful  sale  on  March  18th,  Col.  Crawford 
cabled  at  once  to  Europe  for  another  lot  of  Belgian  and  Percheron 
stallions  and  mares.  And  at  this  second  sale  lie  will  offer  to  you 
all  fresh,  sound  imported  stallions  and  mares,  home-bred  stallions 
and  mares,  draft  geldings  4  yrs  old,  well  mated,  suitable  for  heavy 
drays  or  brewery  teams;  some  high-stepping  coach  horses,  also 
some  single  drivers.  Farmers  and  breeders  should  not  fail  to 
attend  as  it  will  be  to  your  interest. 

Send  for  circulars  which  will  explain  all  about  it  and  tell  you 
where  the  Stock  Farm  is.  Catalogs  will  be  out  one  week  before 
the  sale.  Send  for  one. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Bell  ’Phone  651  W. 


W.  W.  CHENEY  SPECIAL  CONSIGNMENT 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  my  offering  in  the  HUNT  SALE,  to  be  held  at  SYRACUSE,  APRIL 
1908.  The  following  cattle  belonging  to  me  will  be  sold  on  that  day.  In  all  there  will  be  Twenty- 
two  head  of  which  nine  have  A.  R.  O.  Records.  Two  of  the  nine  have  records  of  over  20  lbs. 
Three  are  two-year-olds,  that  with  their  first  calves  made  average  records  of  over  15  lbs.  each. 


also  be  m  my  consignment  a  son  of  GENIE  CLOTHILDE,  my  one  day  official  world’s  record 
butter  cow,  that  also  has  a  record  of  30.046  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  a  record  of  116.445 
lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days.  A  daughter  of  GENIE  CLOTHILDE  and  a  sister  of  this  bull  that 
is  to  be  sold  has  just  made  a  record  of  82.59  lbs.  and  averaged  for  three  days  4.67#  butter  fat.  This 
young  bull  is  sired  by  a  Grandson  of  CANARY  MERCEDES,  so  that  both  on  the  dam  and  sires 
^ ll^er  1S  as  as  there  is.  There  will  also  oe  a  Two-year-old  daughter  of 

DEKOL  BURKE  in  the  sale.  This  daughter  of  DKKOL  BURKE  has  just  made  a  record  of 
between  12  and  13  lbs.  in  poor  condition.  My  offering  is  first-class  in  every  respect  and  should  appeal  to 
all  good  breeders.  T7\7~.  CHENEY,  IVIaulius,  3XT.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Hi^  !ldam  KaG, Spofford  ftirona  hold8  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  yea.-  old  record  of  090.65  11, s.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  day's. 
Write  us  in  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

K.  H.  KNAPP  &  NON,  -  -  -  .  Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE  , 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lb£  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 

VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  PERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 

BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL. 

Our  BOOKLET  plainly  tells  the  story  of 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  witii  convincing 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  20,000progressive 
farmers  who  have  had  excellent  success  with 
this  perfect  milk  substitute  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  as  milk.  It  prevents  scouring.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  best.  It  is  free  from  mill  feed. 
It  is  cooked.  The  Booklet  is  Free.  Write  for  it. 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


NOW  READY 


50  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White,Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  Corn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

English  and  American  Breeding.  We  offer  ten 
bred  gilts  for  April  and  May  farrow,  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  catalogue  of  our  breeding  stock. 

WILLOUGHIi  Y  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  to  Charmer 
Masterpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Spring  far¬ 
row;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  choice  Spring  Boars,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  -  Atwater.  New  York. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  April11  far¬ 
row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Holstelns  Wanted 

Fifteen  to  twenty  head  cows,  yearling 
heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Write  at  once, 
giving  price,  name  and  registered  number. 
Price  must  be  reasonable  for  cash. 

C.  F.  COREY,  Pennellville,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

Eor  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No.  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE,  15  or  20  head  of 
1  **  good,  young,  healthy,  fresh, 

grade  milk  cows.  Must  have  good  record  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Holstein  or  Durham  strain  preferred. 
REFORM  SCHOOL,  District  of  Columbia. 

O.  E.  Daenalp,  Superintendent. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Cai.ves, 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  Sale. 

From  producing  dams  and  high  class  sires,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  returned. 
A  few  choice  cows  to  spare.  MAPLEHURST 
FARMS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


IIP  |3  RJ  O  P  \/  O  -  Choice  year- 
V»U  CfXllDC  I  O  ling  bulls  and 
good,  thrifty  calves  for  sale  from  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  cows.  OTTO  W.  POST.  Owasco  Lake,  N  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazy,  N.  Y". 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVOH. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE^. 


75  head  of  registered  stock 
to  select  from.  Young  stock 
a  specialty.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  H.  COOKINCHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  DDWQ  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
UHlfl  I  UUTVvi  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  yourwants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES, 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS rfS-SS! 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes,$12  up.  Sam’l  Fraser, Geueseo, N.Y 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  soock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO..Cochranville,Pa 
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SHEEP  PULLING  THEIR  WOOL. 

Is  rock  salt  as  suitable  as  good  coarse 
salt  for  sheep?  Some  of  my  sheep  -nip 
one  another’s  wool,  and  one  of  them  is  in¬ 
clined  to  pick  herself,  pulling  out  little 
bunches  of  wool.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  cause  of  it?  I  had  been  giving  them 
coarse  salt  twice  a  week,  but  within  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  I  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  rock  salt  before  them.  I  examined 
the  one  that  bit  herself  but  did  not  find 
any  ticks  or  other  insects  on  her.  I  am 
feeding  clover  hay,  all  they  will  clean  up, 
and  two  gallons  of  corn  and  bran  twice  a 
day  to  24  sheep.  The  corn  and  bran  is 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  corn  to 
two  of  bran.  H.  sr.  c. 

Silcott  Springs,  Va. 

Doubtless  the  “rock”  salt  is  just  as 
good  for  the  sheep  as  the  “coarse,”  and 
relished  much  better.  It  is  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  salt  before  them  at  all 
times ;  then  each  sheep  is  sure  to  get 
what  it  needs.  Their  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments  differ,  as  do  those  of  the  human 
family.  Keep  the  salt  in  a  box  or  trough 
so  high  that  they  cannot  step  in  it,  and 
with  a  shield  on  top  to  keep  out  dirt, 
or  rain,  if  in  the  open.  The  feeds  seem 
to  be  very  good.  Perhaps  an  excess  of 
corn,  if  they  have  not  yet  dropped  their 
lambs.  It  is  hard  to  tell  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  facts  given  why  they  pull 
their  wool.  Usually  it  is  because  of 
parasites  or  a  lack  of  protein  or  mineral 
in  the  food.  In  the  latter  case  their 
system  craves  that  which  they  are  not 
getting  and  finding  something  in  the 
wool  which  in  a  measure  satisfies  it,  they 
develop  the  habit.  I  would  suggest 
sprinkling  the  salt  with  turpentine,  and 
adding  to  every  quart  of  salt  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  bone  flour.  The  sheep  will  not 
eat  it  at  first,  but  if  kept  before  them 
their  desire  for  salt  will  soon  overcome 
their  dislike.  In  any  case  I  would  shear 
them.  This  will  stop  the  loss  of  wool, 
and  overcome  the  habit.  The  sheep 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  If  kept  shel¬ 
tered  they  will  suffer  less  than  if  allowed 
to  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the  fleece, 
the  coming  warm  days  and  then  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it,  and  have  to  lie  on  the  cold 
ground,  and  perhaps  in  the  rain. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  CHAMPION  BUTTER  COW. 

I  find  a  very  interesting  article  on  page 
272.  In  speaking  of  Jersey  cows  .T.  Grant 
Morse  states  that  one  Jersey  cow  has  made, 
by  official  test,  40  pounds;  12%  ounces; 
another  39  pounds,  12  ounces;  another  36 
pounds,  12%  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
while  a  two-year-old  heifer  has  made  80 
pounds,  15  ounces  in  seven  days.  Will  Mr. 
Morse  give  the  names  of  these  cows,  their 
age.  owner  and  the  date  of  the  test,  and 
under  what  official  supervision?  I  have  a 
herd  of  00,  some  registered,  Holstein  cows, 
and  I  have  been  led  to  believe  by  periodicals, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Holstein 
breeders,  that  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna  holds 
the  highest  record  for  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  that  in  general  the  Holstein  cow  is  the 
largest  producer  of  butter  fat  known  in  his¬ 
tory.  Naturally  the  test  of  the  cow's  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  is  in  butter  fat  and  not  in 
butter,  because  the  Babcock  test  gives  the 
absolute  test  of  butter  fat,  and  butter  may 
vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  and  the  salt  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  placed  therein.  If  Mr.  Morse  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  His  statement  that  one  cow  has  pro¬ 
duced  40  pounds,  12%  ounces  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  which  is  equivalent  to  something 
over  37  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  seven  days, 
I  think  that  many  breeders  of  cattle  are 
very  much  in  error.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  there  are  two-year-old  Holstein 
heifers  that  have  made  ag  much  butter  in 
seven  days  as  any  mature  cow  of  any  other 
breed  than  the  IIolstein-Frieslan.  Mr.  Morse 
states  that  a  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer  has 
made  30  pounds,  15  ounces  in  seven  days — 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  almost  25  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  I  am  not  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  cow.  I  regard  her  as  a  valuable 
typo  of  dairy  breeds.  I  am  not  prejudiced 
against  the  Jersey  cow  although  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  about  the 
irregularity  of  registrations  and  transfers; 
but  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Morse  will  have 
a  great-  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  the 
“papers  fit”  the  reported  official  tests  of 
40  pounds,  12%  ounces  for  the  mature  cow, 
and  30  pounds.  15  ounces  for  the  two-year- 
old  heifer.  Let  us  have  the  truth. 

New  Jersey.  john  c.  sharpe. 

I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  question 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  statement  that  “Naturally 
the  test  of  the  cows  producing  quality  is 
in  butter  fat,  and  not  in  butter,  because 
the  Babcock  test  gives  absolute  test  of 
butter  fat,  while  butter  may  vary  great¬ 
ly.”  We  are  satisfied  that  “Jersey  but¬ 
ter”  is  the  world  over  recognized  as  the 
very  best  butter  made,  and  will  let  it  go 
at  that.  But  surely  Mr.  Sharpe  would 
not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  set  up  the 
claim  that  just  because  the  best  cow  in 
the  world  happened  to  have  been  born 


before  the  Babcock  test  was  put  in  use, 
and  before  the  agricultural  colleges  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  “confirmed, 
official  tests”  that  said  cow  should  be 
forgotten,  and  that  her  name  should  be 
consigned  to  oblivion?  So  long  as  her 
descendants  flourish  on  the  earth  and 
man  eats  butter  I  can  assure  him  that 
she  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  Jersey 
cow  to  which  I  referred  as  making  an 
official  test  of  46  pounds  1 2J4  ounces  of 
butter  in  seven  days  was  Princess  2d 
No.  8046.  She  was  dropped  February 
22,  1877.  Sire  Khedive  P.  S.  103  (a  son 
of  Coomassie)  ;  dam  Princess  F.  S.  1294. 
The  test  was  conducted  by  J.  Henry 
Gesty,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  was  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
club  in  making  official  tests. 

Following  is  the  verbatim  report  of 
Mr.  Gesty  to  the  cattle  club: 

Mr.  John  I.  Holly,  President  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir :  Having  been  appointed  by 
you  to  act.  as  committee  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  witnessing  the  test 
of  the  Jersey  cow  Princess  2d  8040  owned 
by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  of  Burnside 
Park,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  1  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report :  The  test 
began  at  0.05  p.  m.  Sunday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1885,  when  the  cow  was  milked 
dry  in  my  presence.  The  first  milking  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  test  was  that  at  3  a.  m.  Mon¬ 
day,  February  23.  after  which  the  cow  was 
milked  at  intervals  of  eight  hours  each  day, 
until  the  last  Sunday  evening,  March  1, 
when  she  was  milked  at  0.05  p.  m.,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  time  of  preliminary  milking. 
I  was  present  at.  each  of  the  21  milkings, 
and  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  milk  until 
after  it  had  been  placed  in  a  nine-can  Mose¬ 
ley  cabinet  creamer.  The  lid  of  this  cream¬ 
er,  the  doors  and  ventilators  were  carefully 
secured  each  time  by  tape  and  seals  firmly 
affixed  to  the  wood  and  each  stamped  with 
my  private  seal.  The  cream  on  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  creamer  was  placed  in 
wooden  buckets  in  a  large  wooden  box 
made  at  my  suggestion,  and  likewise  sealed 
and  stamped.  These  various  seals  re¬ 
mained  intact,  except  when  broken  by  me 
to  admit  the  milk  or  draw  off  the  cream. 
I  was  also  present  when  the  cream  was 
placed  in  the  churn,  remained  while  it  was 
being  churned,  and  weighed  the  unsalted 
butter,  the  salt  to  be  added  (one  ounce  to 
the  pound),  and  finally  the  salted  butter. 
The  butter  was  worked  to  my  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  exceedingly  dry,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  salt  when  added  made 
an  almost  clear  gain.  So  that  from  the 
time  of  milking  until  the  salted  butter  had 
been  weighed,  the  milk,  cream  and  butter 
were  either  within  my  sight  or  securely 
sealed. 

The  scales  on  which  the  butter  was 
weighed  were  bought  of  Fairbanks  &  Co., 
for  this  special  purpose,  after  having  been 
tested  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  by  United  States  standard.  In¬ 
closed  is  ft  letter  from  Fairbanks  &  Co.  to 
that  effect.  The  cow  was  fed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  Mr.  O.  Rieklefsen,  manager  of 
the  herd,  the  daily  ration  lieing  22  quarts 
ground  oats,  15  quarts  pea  meal,  two  quarts 
linseed  oil  cake,  one  quart  wheat  bran,  total 
40  quarts,  besides  carrots,  beets  and  clover 
hay.  Her  appetite  was  constantly  good,  in 
fact  she  seemed  always  ready  to  eat  more. 
(Here  follow  remarks  as  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  table  giving  time  of  milking, 
amount  of  milk  at  each  milking.)  The 
whole  being  299%  pounds  of  milk,  butter 
unsalted  44  pounds  1%  ounces,  salted  40 
pounds  12%  ounces.  Her  weight  was  1,125 
pounds,  carrying  no  surplus  flesh  Her  last 
calf  was  dropped  December  31,  1884,  seven 
and  a  half  weeks  before  the  beginning  of 
the  test  for  which  she  was  prepared  by 
six  weeks  of  high  feeding. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  J.  Henry  Gesty. 

Baltimore,  March  2,  1885. 

The  second  highest  testing  cow  was 
Oxford  Kate  13646,  that  made  39  pounds 
and  12  ounces  butter.  She  was  tested  by 
Andrew  Banks  under  direction  of  the  A. 
J.  C.  C.  The  third  highest  testing  cow 
was  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  that 
made  36  pounds,  12%  ounces  butter  in 
seven  days  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Rutherford  and  Thomas 
Stock,  appointed  by  A.  J.  C.  C.  This 
cow’s  butter  was  analyzed  by  W.  M. 
Habershaw,  chemist  to  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result  l  Fat  83.53 ;  salt  3.47 ; 
casein  1.12;  water  12.88.  The  two-year- 
old  heifer  that  made  30  pounds  15 
ounces  butter  in  seven  days  was  Ethleel 
2d  32291.  She  was  tested  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Titcomb,  and  at  the  churning  of  the 
cream  there  were  present  J.  M.  Mays, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Columbia,  Tenn. ;  Major  Campbell 
Brown,  M.  C.  Campbell  and  Horace 
Polk,  of  Spring  Hill ;  Mr.  Malone,  Ed¬ 
ward  Baxter  and  wife,  of  Nashville,  and 
L.  W.  Cooper,  of  New  Orleans.  She 
was  two  years  and  eight  months  old. 
Pier  sire  was  Lord  Harry  3445,  and  her 
dam  was  Ethleel  18724. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 

MAKE  THE 
BEST  BUTTER 


The  one  purpose  of  every  thinking  buyer  of  a  cream 
separator  is  the  making  of  the  most  and  the  best  cream 
possible,  whether  for  home  buttermaking,  creamery  patron¬ 
age,  or  any  other  use  to  which  cream  is  put. 

It  is  possible  to  “claim”  almost  everything  for  the 
various  makes  of  cream  separators,  but  the  one  indisputable 
fact  that  would-be  competitors  do  not  even  attempt  to  get 
around  is  the  uncpiestionable  superiority  of  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  in  the  making  of  the  best  butter. 

Year  after  year,  dating  back  to  the  invention  of  the 
“ALPHA-DISC”  system  of  DE  LAVAL  bowl  construc¬ 
tion,  butter  made  by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  has 
scored  highest  and  won  all  higher  awards  in  every  large 
and  thoroughly  representative  butter  contest  throughout 
the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  first  great  annual  contest  of  the 
NATIONAL  BUTTERMAKERS  ASSOCIATION  in 
1892  and  ending  with  the  1908  contest  at  Minneapolis, 
March  lltli  to  13th,  not  only  the  HIGHEST  but  every 
anywhere  near  high  award  has  been  made  to  users  of 
DE  LAVAL  separators  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
exhibits  scoring  above  90%  in  quality  have  been  DE 
LAVAL  made. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
ALL  DE  LAVAL  USERS 

The  First  Prize  winners  and  their  scores  at  every  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Buttermakers  Association  since  its 
organization  in  1892  have  been  as  follows: 

1892  Madison,  Wis.,  Louis  Brahe,  Washington,  Iowa . Score  98. 

1893  Dubuque,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Smith,  Golvin’s  Park,  Ill . Score  97. 

1895  Rockford,  Ill.,  F.  C.  Oltrogge,  Tripoli,  Iowa . Score  98. 

1896  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Thomas  Milton,  St.  Paul,  Minn ....  Score  97.82 

1897  Owatonna,  Minn.,  II.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  Iowa . Score  98.5 

1898  Topeka,  Kan.,  Samuel  Haugdahl,  New  Sweden,  Minn..  Score  98. 

1899  Sioux  Falls  South  Dakota,  A.  W.  McCall,  Creston,  Iowa.. Score  97. 

1900  Dincoln.  Neb.,  H.  T.  Sondergaard,  Litchfield,  Minn ....  Score  98. 

1901  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  E.  O.  Quenvold,  Owatonna,  Minn ....  Score  97. 

1902  E.  L.  Duxbury,  Green  Bay.  Wis . Score  98.5 

1904  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  L.  S.  Taylor,  GlenvUle,  Minn . Score  98.5 

1906  Chicago,  Ill.,  A.  Carlson,  Kush  City,  Minn . Score  97. 

1907  Chicago,  Ill.,  A.  Lindblad,  North  Branch,  Minn . Score  97.5 

1908  J.  C.  Post,  Hector,  Minn . Score  98. 

(There  were  no  conventions  in  1894,  1903  and  1905.) 

In  the  great  annual  contest  just  held  504  of  the  best 
buttermakers  in  the  United  States  competed,  with  first, 
second  and  third,  and  all  important  awards,  being  made  to 
users  of  DE  LAVAL  machines. 

At  each  of  the  two  big  National  Dairy  Shows  held  in 
Chicago  in  1906  and  1907  DE  LAVAL  butter  made  a 
CLEAN  SWEEP  of  all  highest  prizes,  and  the  general 
average  of  all  the  DE  LAVAL  made  entries  was  con¬ 
spicuously  higher  than  the  general  average  of  all  entries 
using  other  makes  of  separators. 

Going  hack  further,  DE  LAVAL  made  butter  received 
the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR 
in  1904  and  as  well  at  the  PARIS  WORLD’S  EXPO¬ 
SITION  in  1900. 

In  the  hundreds  of  important  state  and  country  con¬ 
tests  the  world  over  for  twenty  years  the  superiority  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  separator  in  the  making  of  fine  butter  has 
been  conclusively  proven. 

THE  EXPLANATION  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN 
THE  IDEAL  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATING  BOWLS  AND  THE 
THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
WHICH  DE  LAVAL  MACHINES  MAY  BE  OPER¬ 
ATED  AND  USED. 

A  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue — affording  an 
education  in  this  as  in  other  features  of  separator  knowl¬ 
edge — is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  With  Worms. 

My  horse  has  worms.  lie  also  has  a 
staring  coat,  eyes  are  very  dull,  and  when 
led  from  stall  staggers  or  straddles  with 
hind  legs.  c.  e.  i. 

New  York. 

Have  the  horse  clipped  and  see  that  the 
stable  he  occupies  is  kept  clean,  perfectly 
ventilated  and  light.  Have  his  teeth  put 
in  order  by  a  veterinary  dentist ;  then 
feed  generously  on  sound  oats,  bran  and 
good  hay.  Molasses  may  be  freely  given 
in  such  a  case  with  the  best  of  results. 
A  quart  twice  dally  in  the  feed  will  work 
wonders.  For  worms  give  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  dried  sulphate  of 
Iron,  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  ground 
gentian  root.  Continue  for  10  days ;  then 
skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Do  not  give 
the  molasses  when  he  is  taking  the  medi¬ 
cine.  a.  s.  A. 

Hairless  Spots  on  Horse. 


anything  about  flowers  of  sulphur,  hut 
our  coachman  sprinkled  two  pounds  of 
powdered  sulphur  through  the  hay  in 
the  barn  and  the  rats  and  mice  have  left, 
the  loft.  Let  some  one  else  give  it  a 
trial.  s.  L.  G. 

Chicken  and  Hen  Manure. 

A.  8.  H.,  Elgin,  III. — I  can  buy  pigeon 
droppings  for  $2.50  per  ton  just  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  pigeon  house.  Would  I 
get  good  results  if  I  sow  them  broadcast  on 
my  potato  land  and  harrow  them  in  before 
planting? 

./.  If.  P„  Jermyn,  Pa. — What  are  chicken 
droppings  worth  a  bushel?  They  have  been 
kept  dry. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  state  just 
what  a  given  sample  of  manure  would 
be  worth.  It  depends  upon  what  was 
fed  to  the  fowls,  how  the  manure  was 
kept,  and  what  has  bpen  mixed  with  it. 
The  following  are  average  analyses: 


What  would  you  recommend,  if  anything, 
to  put  new  hair  on  a  horse  where  it  was 
skinned  off  by  a  bump  when  a  colt  a  few 
years  ago,  and  burnt  with  iodine. 

Pennsylvania.  t.  a.  it. 

Such  cases  cannot  be  helped,  as  the 
hair  roots  have  been  killed,  and  medicine 
will  not  cause  the  hair  to  grow  again. 

a.  s.  A. 

A  Case  of  Garget. 

I  have  a  Durham  cow  nine  years  old  that 
has  a  swelling  or  caked  udder  in  left  hind 
quarter  every  time  she  is  fresh.  It  broke 
last  Winter,  and  water  and  stringy  stuff 
came  from  it.  Milk  was  good,  but  we  did 
not  use  it.  There  is  an  offensive  odor  from 
udder.  As  she  is  coming  fresh  in  a  few 
weeks  and  udder  is  beginning  to  cake  now 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter, 
and  what  we  can  do  for  her.  v.  s. 

Ohio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  breed  from  such  a 
cow,  as  the  udder  is  permanently  affected, 
and  each  attack  will  prove  worse  than  the 
last  and  eventually  result  in  complete  loss 
of  function  of  the  affected  quarter.  Besides 
this,  the  udder  may  be  tuberculous,  but 
that  can  easily  be  determined  by  testing 
her  with  tuberculin  which  contains  no 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  cannot  possibly  harm 
the  cow  and  will  determine  with  certainty 
if  she  is  affected  with  the  disease.  Mean¬ 
while  rub  the  udder  twice  daily  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  fluid  extracts  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  pokeroot  and  olive  oil. 

a.  s.  A. 

Weak  Stifle. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  colt ;  its  stifle 
gets  out  of  place  and  can  hardly  walk  till 
it  goes  back  again,  which  it  does  after  a 
time  without  help,  when  to  all  appearance 
it  is  all  right  till  it  flies  out  again.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  A. 

Michigan. 

Put  a  collar  on  the  colt’s  neck;  then  tie 
him  in  a  narrow  stall  so  he  cannot  lie  down. 
From  the  base  of  the  collar  pass  a  rope  or 

strap  between  his  forelegs  and  tie  it  to 

a  hobble  fitted  on  pastern  of  the  affected 
foot.  The  rope  or  strap  should  be  so 

adjusted  that  the  foot  is  kept  advanced 

under  the  body  so  that  the  patella  cannot 
slip  out  of  place.  This  done,  clip  the  hair 
from  stifle  joint  and  around  it,  and  blister 
thoroughly  with  cerate  of  cantharides. 
Keep  the  colt  tied  up  for  a  month.  Repeat 
the  blistering  at  end  of  that  time,  as  be¬ 
fore,  if  the  stifle  is  still  weak.  A.  s.  A. 


Sulphur  for  Rats. 

An  inquiry  from  a  reader  about  the 
effect  of  flour  of  sulphur  to  drive 
away  rats  is  noted.  We  tried  it  in  a 
crib  of  corn  and  gave  them  a  good 
strong  dose.  But  if  it  had  any  effect  it 
was  to  make  them  more  healthy  and 
give  better  appetite.  Steel  traps  and  I 
cats  did  the  exterminating.  w.  s. 

Illinois. 

Your  correspondent,  page  214,  asks 
about  sulphur  to  keep  away  rats  and 
mice.  I  have  used  flour  of  sulphur  in 
holes  where  they  made  passageway  and 
found  they  were  not  inclined  to  use  the 
ways,  and  sought  other  places.  The 
flour  of  sulphur  does  good  work  for 
that  purpose.  p.  m.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

I,  too,  like  R.  F.  R.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  read  in  a  local  paper  that  mice  and 
rats  would  not  stay  where  there  was 
sulphur.  We  were  much  annoyed  by 
mice  getting  into  the  sifted  flour  of  our 
Hoosier  kitchen  cabinet.  My  cook 
placed  a  small  piece  of  a  sulphur  candle 
near  the  mouse  hole  and  another  bit 
near  the  door  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
trace  of  a  mouse  since.  I  do  not  know 


POUNDS  IN  A  TON. 

Nitrogen  Plios.  Acid  Potash 

lien  manure . 20  1(5  8 

Pigeon  manure..  .  .00  32  20 

Thus  the  pigeon  manure  is  worth 
more  than  that  from  hens.  It  is  as 
strong  as  many  brands  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers.  At  $2.50  a  ton  it  is  like  picking 
up  money  to  buy  it.  Broadcast  on  potato 
land  naturally  rich  the  pigeon  manure 
might  give  too  much  nitrogen  and  thus 
make  too  much  vine  growth.  In  the 
East  we  would  use  200  pounds  sulphate 
of  potash  and  400  pounds  acid  phosphate 
with  each  ton  of  pigeon  manure.  With 
us  hen  manure  of  good  quality  is  worth 
between  $9  and  $10  per  ton.  Most  of  our 
local  farmers  think  they  can  pay  50  cents 
a  barrel  for  it,  as  compared  with  stable 
manure. 

Manure  Spreaders  in  Winter. 

On  page  167  you  ask  for  experience 
of  those  using  manure  spreaders  in 
snow.  I  have  had  no  actual  experience 
with  a  spreader,  but  as  I  have  some 
thought  of  buying  I  haye  been  watching 
two  spreaders  bought  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  last  Fall.  These  spreaders  have 
been  taking  the  manure  from  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  to  the  field  each 
day  during  the  Winter,  and  spreading 
it  successfully,  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  We  have  not  had  extremely 
deep  snow,  but  have  had  some  very  cold 
weather.  These  are  40-bushel  spreaders. 
One  man  has  used  three  horses  a  few 
times  when  the  snow  was  deepest,  other¬ 
wise  they  have  been  drawn  by  two 
horses.  A  great  many  farmers  in  this 
section  draw  the  manure  to  the  field 
each  day,  and  most  of  them  use  a  wagon 
all  the  time  rather  than  change  to  a 
sleigh  and  back  again. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  w.  southard. 


Scours  in  Heifers. — In  answer  to  the 
question  by  M.  A.  B.  on  page  276,  I  will 
give  a  remedy  for  scours  that  has  never 
failed  with  me.  The  dose  given  to  a  young 
calf  is  one-lialf  teaspoonful  of  gloss  starch 
powdered  fine  in  one-half  cup  of  boiled 
milk  (not  corn  starch).  An  animal  one 
year  or  more  old  would  require  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  starch  and  a  cupful  of  the 
boiled  milk.  It  will  certainly  stop  the 
worst  case  possible  of  scours,  but  remove 
the  cause  of  trouble.  j.  s. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


BUOB&SCHEU 


Top  Buggies 

Runabouts^32£2 

GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY' 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

1908  BUGGY"  BOOK  FREE 

408  G  COURT  STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

[Electric Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  ""Wheel  Sense” free. 

[Electric Whee" Co. Bi  88,  Quincy.  III. 


Wide  Tires  Best 


Carry  sixty  per  cent  more  load  than 
narrow  tires  under  same  conditions. 
Save  money  because  never  need  re¬ 
pairs.  We  furnish  steel  wheels  any 
size  to  fit  any  axle— get  a  set  for  your 
wagon.  Our  free  Catalogue  tells  the 
farmer  how  to  save  money— write  for  it. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  70.Z,  Quincy,  Ill. 


MAINTAINS 
YOUR  SOILS 
FERTILITY 

WITH  AN 

/HQ 
MANURE  SPREADER 


THE  best  of  all  fertilizers  is  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  It  is  your  duty  to 
apply  it  on  the  land,  so  that  you 
will  get  the  most  out  of  it,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

You  can  make  every  load  of  manure 
you  have  go  twice  as  far,  by  spreading 
it  with  one  of  these  strong,  durable, 
right  working  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

Kemp  20th  Century  (Return  Apron 

Spreader). 

Cloverleaf  (Endless  Apron  Spreader). 
Corn  King  (Return  Apron  Spreader). 

If  you  have  upwards  of  a  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  spread,  any  one  of 
these  machines  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

The  spreader  will  do  this  by  enabling 
you  to  cover  more  ground  with  the  same 
manure,  by  getting  a  better  stand  of 
grain  or  grass,  by  doing  your  soil  more 


permanent  good,  and  by  greatly  decreas¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  manure  handling. 

With  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader,  the  work 
of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure  is 
reduced  just  about  one-half,  and  it  is 
made  agreeable  work  instead  of  a  job 
to  be  dreaded  and  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  every  year. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  is  a  good  investment. 

Should  you  not  make  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  this  year? 

Every  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is  made  so 
simple,  strong  and  durable,  that,  with 
reasonable  care,  it  will  last  you  your 
lifetime. 

The  International  agent  in  your  town 
will  supply  you  with  catalog  and  all 
information  you  desire  concerning  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  write  for  catalogs,  colored 
hangers,  etc.,  direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


Newton’s 

Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure  *1,00 


DEATH 


$1.00 

_ a _  1  per  ran. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  these  diseases. 
Originated  by  Qualified  veterinarians,  and 
highly  recommended  by  horse  owners.  We 
also  make  a  50  cent  can  for  Colds,  Acute 

- Congh,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 

peller,  and  which  is  a  grand 

i _ _ _  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

ITO  HEAVES  rundown.  This  size  can  does 

Guaranteed  not  contain  sufficient 

quantity  to  cure 
heaves.  At  dealers 
or  direct,  mail  or 
express  pre-^ 
paid.  Send  for. 
booklet. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direet  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  ‘than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  “F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


KRESO-DIP 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 

KresoDip 

NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  .Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;5t.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India: 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only  \ 

PERMANENT  Vfj 


SAFE  Jm 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


STEEL  .REINFORCED 

Galvanized  steel  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safo  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

c.m.nt  KALAMAZOO  If*”!1  CO. 
Dept.  24  Mich.  *sll° 


NT  AND  RED 

CEDAR 


SILO 


Thrifty  Calves 

A  calf  which  won’t  eat  means  a  steer 
which  won’t  fat.  Appetite  and  good  di¬ 
gestion  are  essential  at  start  and  at 
finish.  If  a  calf  is  dainty,  or  does  not 
make  satisfactory  growth, 
give  a  very  little  of 


Pr  i 


DE  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

In  the  mess  twice  a  day.  Dr. Hess  Stock 
Food  (the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  M.D., 
D.V.S.)isa  tonic  preparation  which  cor¬ 
rects  indigestion,  makes  good  blood  and 
cleanses  the  system  of  poisonous  matter. 
The  ingredients  used  in  it  are  endorsed 
by  leading  medical  authorities  like  Pro¬ 
fessors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun.  Helps  hogs  and  steers  to  fa  t  quickly, 
gives  appetite  for  roughage,  and  makes 
cows  give  .an  abundance  of  rich  milk. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

Costa  but  a  penny  n  day  lor  u  horse,  eow  or  steer. 

100  lbs., $5.00 
25-lb.  pull, $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  di¬ 
gestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of 
the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-oe-a 
and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


}  Except  In  Canada  and 
extreme  West  and  South. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SILO. 

To  those  who  have  adopted  the  use  of 
the  silo  its  advantages  are  ever  appar¬ 
ent.  My  thought  is  so  to  present  the 
facts  that  every  man  who  owns  a  dairy, 
but  not  a  silo,  may  resolve  before  the 
Winter  of  1908  that  he  will  have  one, 
and  thus  be  able  to  supply  his  cows, 
throughout  the  stable  season,  with  a 
ration  which  as  a  milk  producer  closely 
resembles  June  pasture.  With  the  silo 
a  vast  amount  of  food  can  be  stored  in 
a  small  space.  If  the  silo  is  just  in 
touch  with  the  barn  so  that  its  doors 
open  inside  the  barn,  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  take  out  the  silage  at  any  time 
during  the  Winter.  Where  hay  alone  is 
depended  on  for  Winter  feed,  it  takes  a 
good-sized  barn  to  hold  hay  for  a  large 
herd  of  cows,  and  often  the  farmer  is 
deterred  from  getting  more  cows  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  his  barn  will  hold 
no  more  hay  than  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  cows  he  has.  The  cost  of  building 
the  silo  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saved 
expense  of  enlarging  the  old  barn  or 
building  a  new  one.  A  chief  economy 
in  feeding  silage  is  that  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  corn  plant  has  been 
preserved  with  all  its  juices,  and  this  is 
easily  digestible  by  the  cows  and  helps 
keep  their  digestive  organs  in  a  good 
condition.  Silage  is  not  dusty,  as  hay 
often  is,  and  therefore  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  filling  the  barn  with  millions  pf 
bacteria-laden  particles  when  some  of  it 
is  thrown  down  for  feed.  To  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  effort  being 
put  forth  by  those  engaged  in  every 
channel  of  industry.  New  machinery 
supplants  that  which  has  been  in  use  but 
a  comparatively  short  time,  because  the 
manufacturer  sees  a  lessened  cost  of 
production  of  the  finished  article.  The 
silo  will,  without  doubt,  cheapen  the 
cost  of  dairy  production  more  than  any 
other  one  factor  of  which  the  dairyman 
can  avail  himself,  and  it  is  good  business 
judgment  on  his  part  to  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  are,  and  determine  if  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  this  ap¬ 
proved  method. 

A  well-built  permanent  silo  can  be 
put  up  for  about  $1.50  per  ton  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  That  is  a  cost  of  $300  for  a  silo 
that  will  hold  200  tons  of  feed.  This 
amount  of  feed  will  supply  20  cows  with 
all  the  silage  they  should  have,  even  if 
they  are  big  cows  and  are  fed  the  year 
around.  If  the  farmer  were  to  build  a 
barn  that  will  hold  hay  for  20  cows, 
even  for  a  Winter,  can  he  build  it  for 
$300?  Not  at  all;  he  would  have  to  in¬ 
vest  very  much  more  than  that  sum  in 
a  barn  to  hold  the  hay  for  that  number 
of  cows,  so  we  see  that  silage  is  the 
cheapest  thing  possible  to  feed  if  we 
are  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  structure 
that  contains  it.  The  farmer  who  in¬ 
tends  largely  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  cows  will  have  to  put  hundreds  of 
dollars  into  a  barn  structure  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  confine  himself  to  the  feeding 
of  hay  for  roughage.  It  will  be  far 
easier  for  him  to  extend  his  stables  and 
build  a  silo  than  to  construct  a  stable 
sufficiently  high  to  hold  the  hay.  When 
a  man  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  bulky  feed  he  can  then 
construct  his  dairy  stable  with  the  object 
of  getting  cleanliness  and  light.  He 
can  build  his  stable  long  and  low,  and 
secure  a  flood  of  light  from  three  sides. 
His  foundation  does  not  have  to  be  as 
heavy  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  sustain  a 
heavy  superstructure.  A  silo  is  thus  not 
expensive,  and  moreover  it  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  dairying. 
It  solves  the  problem  as  to  how  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  make  a  living  from  50  to  100 
acres  of  land.  That  is  going  to  be  the 
great  question  in  the  not  distant  future, 
for  the  farms  are  already  being  cut  up 
into  smaller  ones.  If  any  man  doubts 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  him  to  build 
a  silo  let  him  look  into  the  cost  and 
benefits  by  actually  getting  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  construction.  I  make 
silage  my  main  cow  food.  I  feed  from 
35  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  in 


proportion  to  the  cow.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  for  the  cows  to  have  all  they  want, 
and  in  the  best  condition.  The  silage 
ration  is  balanced  with  bran,  clover  and 
Alfalfa*  hay.  The  bran  is  fed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  period  of  lactation  of  the 
cow,  and  as  much  as  'she  will  consume 
at  a  profit.  I  feed  silage  and  bran  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  then  do  the 
milking  and  separating,  then  feed  as 
much  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  as  the 
cows  will  clean  up  before  noon.  The 
same  method  is  followed  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  feeding  hay  the  last  thing  at  night. 
I  do  not  depend  on  grass  alone  more 
than  90  days  in  the  year.  Then  if  I 
have  any  silage  left  over  from  Winter 
I  feed  about  25  pounds  per  day.  If  I 
have  no  silage  I  plant  a  small  plot  of 
early  corn  in  the  Spring,  and  sow  oats 
and  peas,  begin  feeding  as  soon  as  it 
will  do,  cutting  from  the  field  and  haul¬ 
ing  to  the  pasture  each  day.  This  is  a 
more  expensive  way  of  feeding  than 
the  silage,  but  is  far  better  than  to  let 
the  cows  go  hungry,  for  a  hungry  cow 
won’t  give  milk.  j.  p.  fletcher. 

New  York. _ 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE. 

After  reading  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  let¬ 
ter  on  page  2(57  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  a  plea  for  the  driving  horse. 
I  have  raised  quite  a  number  of  drivers, 
and  have  always  found  them  good  property. 
I  will  agree  that  the  small  800  or  900 
pound  trotter  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  but 
if  you  can  get  one  that  will  weigh  1,000 
or  1,100  that  is  up-headed  and  of  good 
life,  any  amount  of  speed  does  not  hurt 
him,  and  I  don’t  care  how  fast  he  can  trot. 
I  will  own  to  some  of  that  sporting  spirt 
that  the  Hope  Farm  man  has,  and  enjoy  go¬ 
ing  at  a  good  clip.  I  have  in  mind  a  certain 
five-year-old  horse  that  will  weigh  1,050, 
stands  15.3,  a  colt  that  can  road  10  miles 
an  hour  without  any  injury,  and  entirely 
fearless  of  autos  and  steam  cars,  that  I 
think  would  change  this  opinion  if  he  could 
only  ride  behind  him,  or  see  him  pull  a 
plow  or  a  manure  spreader.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  class  of  horses  good  sell¬ 
ers,  and  if  one  gets  a  little  blemish  on 
him  he  is  big  enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
work  or  sell  at  a  price  that  will  a  good 
deal  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  raising 
to  some  one  who  wants  a  good  driver,  and 
does  not  feel  able  to  own  a  sound  one. 
Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  driving  and 
owning  a  good  one  I  believe  there  is  as 
much  profit  in  that  class  as  any.  Of 
course  if  a  man  is  breeding  for  his  own 
use  he  wants  to  breed  for  the  class  of 
horses  he  needs,  but  if  raising  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  he  will,  I  think,  always  find  a  ready 
sale  for  a  good  driver  of  good  size. 

Vermont.  c.  L.  s. 

It.  N.-Y. — But  taking  the  average  farm 
mares  as  they  come,  bow  many  of  that  class 
will  you  average?  The  great  majority  seem 
to  be  small  misfits. 


gCOLUMBUS  BUGG 

- BUILT  BY  US - f 

The  Standard  for  Quality  Everywhere 

r  >  Now  Sold  Direct  From  Our  Factory  to  You  A 
v  .>  Savin*  Youi  the  Home  Dealer's  Profit., «(  j 
"Columbue  Buggies"  have  been  before  the  public  for 
many  year*,  and  are  known  the  world  over  as  the  High- 
’  eat  Standard/or  Quality,  and  Vehicle  Construction. 
19  years’  experience  making  high-grade  Vehicles 
and  Harness.  Every  Vehicle  Sold  on  One  Full  Month 
Approval  Trial  and  Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

A  "Columbus"!*  the  vehicle  yon  should  hay.  Don't 
taka  chances  when  yon  can  to  direct  to  the  manufactu¬ 
rer,  getting  the  genuine  Columbua  Quality  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Style,  saving  the  4U%  to  60%  Dealer's  Profit. 

Wa  Want  you  aa  a  cuatomcr  —  once  a  Columbus 
customer— always  a  Columbus  buyer .  When  you  do 
business’ with  this  company,  you  are  dealing  with  an  old 
reliable  manufacturer  with  a  reputation  built  ou  quality 
and  square  dealing.  >W(  have  buggies  now  in  nae  sold 
over  fifteen  years  ago.  t  We  have  thousands  of  customers 
^who  would  not  have  anything  'Ofra'JTlf  *  in  f 

'  Our  Catalog  of  Columbua  Buggies* 

.  Runabouts.  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Stan- 


lopes.  Carriages  and  Harness  will  bo 
mailed  to  you  absolutely  free. ,  Write  for  <t  now. 
^J/Don't  buy  •  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  receive 
our  Catalog.  It  contains  testimonial  letters  from  peoplo 
who  bought  our  buggies  years  and  years  ago,  and  ex¬ 
plains  our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  Factory  to  you 
at  rock-bottom  factory  prices..  Write  today  for  this  iu- 
tormation  —  it  will  prove  of  value  to  you.  «» 

.THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

1  2026  So.  High  Street, Columbus,  Ohio} 
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TUBULAR 

Separator 


The  answer  to  the  question  is  in  no  doubt. 

Everybody  does. 

The  way  to  have  more  Dairy  Dollars  is  to  get  a  Tubular 
Cream  Separator. 

The  reason  for  this  answer,  and  the  proof  of  its  truth,  are  in 
the  experience  of  Tubular  users. 

Dairymen  and  dairy  women  everywhere  have  been  gaining 
good  Dairy  Dollars  with  the  Tubular.  Some  had  no  separators 
before  buying  Tubulars,  others  had  some  other  make.  ALL 
gained,  however,  in  money,  or  saving  of  work  or  both,  when 
the  Tubulars  were  put  in — they  get  more  Dairy  Dollars. 


Making  Twice  as  Mach  One-Third  More  Batter— Tees  Work 

North  Buena  Vista,  Iowa,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 

Feb.  8. 1308.  _  _  .  Jan.  13, 1908. 

Before  we  bought  the  Tubular  we  had  S 

a  ,  Did  not  like  it.  W  e  are  now  butter  than  by  hand  skimming,  and  no 

making  just  twice  the  amount  of  money  crocks  to  wash. 

we  did  before  KARL  KOCH.  MRS.  GEORGE  HENRY. 


The  average  gain,  from  average  cows, 
with  a  Tubular  separator  is  one 
pound  per  week,  per  cow,  compared 
with  raising  cream  systems. 


Are  you  interested  in  this  sort  of  Write  for  Tubular  Catalog  No.  153 
gain  of  Dairy  Dollars?  Wouldn’t  you  illustrated  explanation  of  why  the 
like  the  success  that  is  shown  in  above  Tubular  does  better  than  other  sep- 
letters?  Don’t  you  want  a  pound  of  arators,  how  it  is  different,  easier  to 
butter  more,  per  week,  per  cow,  than  operate  and  clean,  scientific  and 
you  are  getting  from  pans?  Don’t  mechanical  reasons  for  Tubular 
you  want  butter  gain  and  less  work,  superiority,  and  some  testimonials 
if  you  have  a  separator?  from  Tubular  users. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 


Toronto,  Can. 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chicago.  Ill. 


Only  Perfect 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  cooled  In  cans  or  tanks 
Is  not  in  perfect  condition 
for  market— It  must  be 
aerated  to  destroy  the 
cowy  taints— strong  feed 
odors,  etc.— The 

Champion 


Milk  Cooler  Aerator 


Is  the  only  cooling  method  that  does  this 
perfectly  —destroy  s  every  taint  of  strong  food 
or  animal  gases.  Stops  growth  of  souring 
bacteria,  prolongs  sweetness  24  to  48  hours 
longer  than  other  methods.  Sent  on  trial— 
Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER,  CO., 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES  ^ 

You  couldn’t  fight  flics  and  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  “Rough-on-FUes.”  It  is  a  wonderful 
new  spraying  oreparation  that  increases  the 
production  of  milk  and 
eggs  by  killing  tho  insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
stock  and  poultry.  Easy, 
safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
Increased  profits  will 
amaze  you. 

Trial  gallon,  with 
sprayer,  $2.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Full  line  of  Sprayers  for  all  purposes- 


MORE 

EGGS 


MORE 

MILK 


GREEN*  MOUNTAIN 

SUjOS 

Better  Material 
Superior  design  and 
construction 
Greater  durability 
A  tempting  discount 
for  EARLY  Orders 
Don’t  wait 
Write  NOW 

Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt, 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  R0UND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  1  n ventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  Jlfg.  Co.,  Bit,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
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WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Racks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


Mod*!  and  highest  award  at  th#  Jamestown  Exposftloa 

Air  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage  abso* 
lutely  sweet.  The  doors  are  continuous, 
easily  handled,  and  have  no  clumsy  rods. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strong,  well  sup¬ 
ported  hoops  form  o  permanent,  aafo  ladder. 

Economy  Silos  are  strougly  built  and  easily 
put  up. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  with  experience  of 
users. 


Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Go. 
Box  38J  Frederick.  Md. 


The  Drown  Iron  Cow  Stall 

All  the  rage.  Best  in  the  world.  Used 
I11  the  FINEST  state,  government  ami 
private  dairy  barns  in  the  U.  S.  Send 
for  beautiful  circular  to  KING  &  WALKER 
C0.9  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Dept.  N. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


THE  CURSE  OF  PHEASANTS. 

I  have  just  road  a  communication  on 
page  16G  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the  above 
heading  in  which  the  writer,  J.  Q.  Wells, 
says  a  man  just  from  Oregon  tells  him 
that  the  pheasant  was  introduced  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  in  this  State  for  the  sports¬ 
men’s  sake  and  in  a  short  time  became 
such  an  unmitigated  nuisance  that  be  is 
now  hunted  and  killed  in  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  a  bounty  is  paid  for  destroy¬ 
ing  him.  I  think  that  man  had  always  been 
from  Oregon  as  only  a  part  of  what  he 
said  was  true.  In  1881  Judge  O.  N.  Denny, 
who  was  then  Consul  to  China,  sent  a  few 
pairs  of  pheasants  to  Oregon.  They  were 
protected  for  a  number  of  years.  10  I 
think.  They  can  only  be  hunted  now  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
They  are  not  and  never  have  been  an  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance.  Many  farmers  do  not 
allow  hunting  on  their  premises.  A  man 
is  not  allowed  to  hunt  except  on  his  own 
land  or  his  father’s  in  case  of  a  boy,  with¬ 
out  a  license.  I  think  a  non-resident  of  the 
State  must  pay  $10  for  a  license,  a  resident 
one  dollar.  There  is  no  bounty  paid  for 
destroying  pheasants  and  never  lias  been. 
It  costs  a  man  $25  to  kill  one  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  s.  M.  K. 

Sherwood,  Oregon. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  the  “Curse  of 
Pheasants,”  which  I  would  like  to  state  is 
the  right  step  for  all  farmers  to  take. 
The  sooner  the  farmers  come  to  realize 
that  the  farmer  should  own  and  control  the 
game  on  his  place,  the  better.  Then  the 
city  gun  clubs  would  not  run  the  farmers’ 
rights.  We  will  have  to  see  that  the 
men  sent  to  the  Legislature  do  as  we  say 
in  regard  to  the  farmer  controlling  the 
game  on  his  place,  thus  saving  liis  crops 
from  pests.  I  'would  also  like  to  state 
that  Oregon  has  never  had  a  bounty  on  the 
pheasant,  but  that  the  limit  to  be  killed 
in  one  day  formerly  was  16,  and  now  is 
10.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have 
not  had  much  trouble  from  them,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  they  will  be  exter¬ 
minated  entirely.  The  only  bounty  paid  is 
for  the  person  killing  them  out  of  season, 
October  1  to  December  1  being  the  time 
allowed  persons  to  hunt  them.  J.  e.  f. 
Oregon. 

I  read  the  article  “The  Curse  of  Pheas¬ 
ants,’’  by  .T.  Q.  Wells,  and  will  say  that  his 
views  of  the  pheasants  are  just  about  right, 
and  I  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
278  by  W.  F.  Massey,  and  I  think  his 
opinion  is  all  right,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
W.  H.  D.  of  Auburn  can  call  himself  a 
farmer  and  yet  stick  up  for  the  pheasant. 

I  think,  as  does  Mr.  Massey,  that  if  the 
farmers  would  band  together  they  could  do 
much  toward  doing  away  with  the  pest. 

I  know  of  one  farm  in  Ontario  County  that 
will  be  protected  from  pheasants  and  all 
other  pests  that  come  to  destroy  our  crops. 

I  also  claim  that  the  State  had  no  more 
right  to  turn  those  pheasants  loose  on  our 
farms  for  the  farmers  to  raise  than  I 
would  have  to  turn  my  flock  of  hens  in 
my  neighbor’s  garden  and  let  them  eat 
and  destroy  his  crops.  If  we  farmers  do 
not  stick  up  for  our  rights  and  try  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  pheasant  we  ought  to 
have  our  crops  destroyed.  Rise,  brother 
farmers,  for  your  rights.  reader. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  disgust  the 
letter  of  W.  H.  D.  of  Auburn  on  page  278, 
and  think  that  he  must  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  habits  of  crows,  and  is  farming  for 
fun,  if  he  is  willing  to  board  a  hungry  horde 
of  pheasants  just  to  waste  time  and  powder 
and  shot.  We  are  not  familiar  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  habits  of  the  aforementioned 
pests,  but  according  to  Mr.  Wells’  tale  I 
would  be  willing  to  harbor  a  dozen  crows 
to  one  pheasant,  and  would  expect  to  be 
better  off  when  a  year  should  roll  around. 
Crows,  nearly  everyone  understands,  are 
a  positive  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  extermin¬ 
ating  insects,  worms,  etc.,  while  we  have 
never  had  a  field  of  corn  damaged  to  a 
noticeable  extent  by  their  depredations. 
Speaking  of  sporting  farmers  makes  me 
say  that  the  general  run  around  here  de¬ 
pend  on  what  they  run  after  for  their  liv¬ 
ing,  while  their  farms  care  for  themselves 
and  furnish  food  for  the  robbers  of  the 
crops  of  those  who  take  pride  and  pains 
in  the  excellency  of  their  crops.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  anyone 
yet  who  shared  W.  II.  D.’s  opinions,  and 
still  have  faith  in  the  sense  of  the  country 
folk  to  put  a  damper  on  the  idea  that  we 
are  going  to  feed  the  game  that  the  rich 
or  habitual  gunners  expect  to  find  when 
they  start  out  for  the  sport.  Why  not 
use  the  saying  which  some  famous  man  lias 
used  to  express  his  opinion  when  he  said 
he  who  might  be  better  employed  is  idle? 

Of  course  one  can  go  to  the  extreme  in  it, 
but  I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers  with  which  we  are  pestered  may  con¬ 
sider  that  when  they  are  tramping  the 
fields  with  a  gun  they  are  doing  less  than 
they  would  be  were  they  at  home  and  in 
bed.  w.  g.  b. 

East  Berne,  N.  Y. 


PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  BUTTER. 

The  amusement  with  which  I  read  of 
the  “invention”  claimed  by  the  party  “to 
be  new,”  page  304,  may  be  imagined 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  butter  from  my 
dairy  is  made  more  or  less  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  mentioned,  though  with  important 
requirements  as  regards  heating,  etc. 
It  produces  a  beautiful  butter — sugar  is 
not  necessary — and  we  sell  a  small 
amount  that  we  have  left  over.  The 
idea  of  patenting  a  process  of  milk 
making  that  has  been  going  on  for  prob¬ 
ably  centuries  is  absurd — as  well  might 
one  suddenly  take  it  into  his  or  her 
head  to  patent  the  idea  of  the  human 
race  wearing  clothes,  which  we  all  do 
of  course,  but  no  one  has  patented  the 
idea.  English  people  in  part  of  the 
country  have  from  time  immemorial  so 
made  their  butter,  and  doubtless  you 
will  receive  many  notices  that  thousands 
of  people  do  so  in  this  country — especi¬ 
ally  those  from  England.  Many  people 
in  that  country  know  of  no  other  way 
of  buttermaking,  and  doubtless  have 
never  seen  a  churn. 

Virginia.  r.  conroy  vance. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA, 

74  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


The  Best 
&  Cheapest 


EAR  TAGS 

BUTTON  LABELS 

ir  ...  in 


F.S.BURCH! 


Last  the 
Longest 


Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 


April  18, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


RATION  FOR  MILK  PROTECTION. 

Will  you  give  me  ration  for  my  cows? 
I  am  a  little  below  the  standard.  I  have 
Jerseys,  grades,  and  Holsteins.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  12  quarts  per  day  per  head  of  sucrene, 
100  pounds,  sprouts,  200  pounds,  gluten, 
100  pounds,  and  cob  meal,  400  pounds 
(dry),  and  cornstalks  twice  daily;  twice 
a  week  good  oat  straw.  Minus — clover  bay. 

New  Jersey.  w.  e.  j. 

Your  ration  does  not  contain  enough 
fat.  Corn  fodder,  oat  straw,  sprouts 
and  cob  meal  are  all  poor  feeds  for  pro¬ 
ducing  rich  milk.  You  should  discard 
the  cob  meal  and  use  some  cotton  seed 
and  oil  meal  in  its  place  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  It  would  also  be  better  to  feed 
good  clover  hay  at  least  once  a  day. 
A  change  of  feed  may  not  bring  your 
milk  up  to  the  standard,  as  the  quality 
of  milk  a  cow  gives  is  largely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristic;  therefore  you  can 
remedy  the  trouble  by  disposing  of 
some  of  the  cows  which  give  poor  milk 
if  the  change  of  feed  fails  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  c.  s.  G. 


75  SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
^  i|  close  skimming,  ease  of 

5  J  Ini  1  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 

^  fj  i,  >  IlIS  1  nllcity,  strength  or  quality. 

)ur  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
ion  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
I  chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HAVE! YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
in  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven’t 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor’s; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us,  simply  say. 
Mall  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Another  Egg  Record. — I  have  been 
somewhat  interested  in  the  record  of  eggs 
reported  in  your  paper,  and  I  send  a  record 
of  an  amateur.  I  have  a  pen  of  28  S  C 
Buff  Orpingtons,  hatched  last  May.  From 
January  1  to  March  1  these  pullets  laid 
1.244  eggs.  We  have  not  kept  the  count  for 
YFarch,  but  they  will  lay  over  500  eggs, 
nearer  600,  this  month.  b.  b  f. 

Concord,  Mass. 

Unthrifty  Colt. — Tell  J.  E.,  page  280, 
to  feel  the  outer  edges  of  that  colt’s 
grinders  and  see  whether  they  do  not  need 
to  be  filed  a  little.  In  addition  to  the  tonic 
recommended  he  should  feed  some  whole 
flaxseed  morning  and  night  for  about  two 
weks  or  longer.  Begin  with  four  ounces, 
and  as  the  colt’s  appetite  improves  increase 
to  eight  ounces,  mix  with  a  quaj’t  or  more 
of  oats,  put  on  enough  cold  water  nearly 
to  cover  and  let  soak  from  one  feeding 
time  to  the  next.  My  brood  mares  are 
fed  flaxseed  (not  over  eight  ounces)  in  this 
way  for  a  few  weeks  before  foaling.  Work 
horses  out  of  condition  get  a  pint  at  a 
feed.  Everyone  who  raises  colts  should 
have  a  horse  mouth  float  and  a  shoeing 
rasp,  and  use  them  when  necessary  on  the 
common-sense  plan  of  “a  little  and  often”  ; 
and  every  horse  owner  should  keep  some 
flaxseed  on  hand.  i.  s.  a. 

Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


TRADE , 
.  HARM/ 


JOUF?EI 

The  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealt  -s 
everywhere.  Money  re- 
Sample  and  Bickmore’s  new 


Ifunded  if  it  fails.  _ _  „  „ 

|horse  book  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  today. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912,  01<l  Town,  Maine. 


Just  the  Right  Size 


OUR  5  H.  P.  SEMI  -  PORTABLE 

for  the  average  farm.  Will  keep  4  men 
hustling  sawing  wood.  Will  fill  silo, 
grind  feed,  or  run  several  machines  and 
pump  water  at  the  same  time.  Screen 
cooling  tank,  uses  1  to  2  gals,  water  per 
II.  P.,  less  for  short  runs. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price 
to  introduce. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y.  I 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bundles,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use:  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
81.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
/  Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 
Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W,  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St , Springfield  Mass 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STICKNEY  GASOI  E  ENGINES 


ARE  THE  BEST 

The  engine  with  an 

OAITSIDE  IGNITER 


'Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  C0„  -  55  Batterymarch  SI.,  Boston 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


-We  Want  to  Tell  You  About  This  Simple 
Powerful  Gasoline  Engine  Before  You  Buy 


It’s  an  engine  that’s  all  service,  built  for  people  who 
don’t  want  to  be  bothered  “coaxing”  their  engines  to  run. 
It’s  the  result  of  many  years’  experience  in  engine  building 
— so  simple  and  positive  it  cannot  give  you  trouble.  Write 
for  book  and  let  us  show  you  why 

The  BADGER 

gasoline  engine  is  the  engine  for  you.  We’ll  show  you  why 
It  is  so  powerful,  why  it  uses  so  little  fuel,  why  it  is  so 
durable  and  runs  so  smoothly  and  dependably  in  all 
weathers.  It’s  a  power  for  a  hundred  jobs.  We  build  station¬ 
ary,  portable  and  semi-portable  types  engines.  Saw  rigs  and 
pumping  plants  a  specialty.  2%  to  60-H.  P.  A  postal  brings 
our  line,  large  Badger  Catalog.  Write  tor  It  now. 


THE  C.  P«  &  J>  LAUSON  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


1  Am  the  Paint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 3  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 


St.  Louis.  Mo, 


AM  The  Paint  Man.  I 
have  a  new  way  of 
manufacturing  and 
selling  House  Paint. 

It’s  unique — it’s  better. 
^Before  my  plan  was  in¬ 
vented,  Paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways, — either 
‘‘Ready  M  ade”— or 
Paint  Ingredients  were 
bought  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether  by  a  Painter. 
Both  of  these  ways  are 
„  at  fault. 

Ready  Made”  Paint  settles  on  dealers’ 
Shelves — sediment  forms  in  the  bottom  of  the 
£an  the  mineral  pigments  and  chemically  act¬ 
ing  driersin  ‘Ready  Made”  Paint  eat  the  life  out 
of  the  Linseed  Oil,—  and  Linseed  Oil  is  the  LIFE 
of  ALL  PAINT.  Paint  cannot  be  properly 
made  by  a  painter,  because  of  the  lack  of 
heavy  mixing  and  grinding  machinery. 

My  Paint  is  unlike  any  other  Paint  in  the 
"World.  It’s  ready  to  use — but  not  “ Ready  Made." 
.  My  Paint  is  made  to  ordei — after  the  order 
is  received.  It  is  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans — and  the  date  it  is  made  is  stamped  oo 
each  can  by  Factory  Inspector. 


KM  You  Pay  Mo  Freight  To  Try 

Only  PURE  Linseed  Oil  and  Pure  FRESH 
Paint  Ingredients  are  used  in  my  Paint. 

Paint  Ingredients  and  Linseed  Oil  found  at 
local  dealers’  is  oftentimes  adulterated. 

I  sell  my  Paint  direct  from  Factory  to  User 
—at  very  low  factory  prices. 

You  pay  no  dealer’s  or  middleman’s  profits. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  Six  Gallon  Orders  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  1  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer:  When  you  receive  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  6  gallons — or  over — of  my  Paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  to  test  it. 

If — after  you  have  used  the  Paint — you  are 
not  ferfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every  par¬ 
ticular— RETURN  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE 
PAINT  TO  ME — and  the  two  gallons  you  have 
used  won’t  cost  you  one  penny. 

No  OTHER  paint  manufacturer  ever  made 
such  a  liberal  offer.  It’s  because  my  Paint  is  the 
finest  Paint  made — put  up  in  the  best  way—  that  I 
can  make  such  an  offer  as  this.  I  go  evenfurthei — - 

I  sell  my  Paint  to  responsible  parties  ON 
THREE  MONTHS’  TIME  if  desired. 

I  make  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  my  immense  trade. 

My  Strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  i9 


My  Paint 

absolutely  the  best  high-grade  Paint  in  the 

world. 

My  40-60  Brand — Zinc  and  Lead  Paint — is 
the  best  paint,  in  its  class,  on  the  market. 

My  Durability  Paint  has  an  immense  sale 
everywhere  and  gives  splendid  satisfaction. 
This  Paint  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  under 
an  ironclad  guarantee. 

The  Purity  of  all  my  Paints  is  guaranteed 
under  a  forfeit  of  $100  00  IN  GOLD. 

All  of  my  Paints  are  packed  in  Extra  Size 
Gallon  Cans — guaranteed  to  turn  out  a  full  gal¬ 
lon  measure  of  Paint — my  customers’  insurance 
of  full  measure. 

For  further  particulars  about  my  Made-to- 
order  Paint  and  my  Plan  of  Selling,  send  for 
my  Paint  Book — the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  gives  full  descriptions 
of  my  celebrated  Paints — and  complete  set  of 
large  Color  Cards  to  select  from— the  biggest 
Color  Cards  ever  put  into  a  Paint  Book. 

With  the  Paint  Book  I’ll  send  you  Free  Book 
of  all  kinds  of  Painters’  Supplies — sold  at 
Direct-to-You  Prices.  Write  me  today.  Get 
My  Book  and  My  Plan  to  insure  you  better 
satisfaction  and  lower  prices  on  Paint. 


Om  Lm  Chase,  The  Paint  man.  Dept.  45,  Stm  Louis,  Mo* 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Activity  in  Shipbuilding. — In  the  nine 
months  ending  March  31,  765  sail  and  steam 
vessels,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
353,763,  were  built  in  this  country.  This 
is  87  vessels  more  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  The  greatest  activ¬ 
ity  was  in  the  great  lakes  section,  which 
put  out  a  total  tonnage  of  214.833,  mainly 
steam  vessels  of  steel  construction. 

Lambs. — The  Spring  run  of  hothouse 
lambs  has  averaged  poor,  many  under  30 
pounds  and  some  below  25.  These  are  too 
small,  and  are  not  wanted  at  a  price  that 
will  make  shipment  profitable.  Usually  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March  there  are  lambs 
that  will  sell  for  $8  to  $10  each,  weighing 
35  pounds  or  more,  but  this  year  there  have 
been  a  good  many  $4  ones. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  feeling  a  little 
improvement  on  account  of  the  demand  for 
seed.  Houses  making  a  specialty  of  seed 
potatoes  in  this  city  are  getting  from  $3.25 
to  $4  per  165-pound  sack.  Irish  Cobbler 
continues  so  popular  that  the  seed  sells 
at  a  premium  over  the  common  run  of 
varieties.  Other  kinds  sold  largely  are 
Green  Mountain,  Hebron,  Carman  and 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2.  Some  improved 
strains  of  Rose  are  offered,  but  usually  at  a 
price  in  advance  of  ordinary  sorts. 

Cold  Bath  fob  Steers. — Live  cattle 
shipped  to  this  market  have  some  strange 
experiences  in  addition  to  the  suffering 
from  hunger  and  thirst  and  shaking  up  on 
the  cars.  A  car  of  steers  was  on  a  lighter 
with  19  other  cars  of  coal  and  barrel 
staves  in  the  East  River.  Some  of  the  cars 
shifted  so  that  the  lighter  became  un¬ 
balanced  and  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  Those 
on  board  got  the  cattle  car  doors  open 
and  about  half  of  the  animals  got  out  and 
swam  ashore.  The  writer’s  opinion  is  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  transport  1,000  or  1,500 
miles  live  animals  intended  for  slaughter. 
They  can  just  as  well  be  killed  nearer  the 
place  where  fattened  and  the  meat  shipped 
more  economically  than  on  the  hoof.  We 
do  not  know  that  chemists  find  a  material 
difference  between  the  meat  of  similar  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered  under  various  conditions, 
but  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  a  steer 
killed  after  being  parched  with  thirst  on  a 
long,  tiresome  trip,  frightened  almost  to 
death  by  strange  sights  and  sounds,  does 
not  make  wholesome  food. 

English  Bittteb  Boom. — During  Febru¬ 
ary  there  were  reports  of  unusually  high 
prices  in  the  butter  markets  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  con¬ 
sumers  were  paying  no  more  for  good  but¬ 
ter  than  in  this  country,  but  they  appeared 
to  resent  the  retail  price  of  36  to  40  cents, 
which  has  been  a  common  thing  with 
consumers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  the  past  Winter,  and, 
in  fact,  every  Winter  since  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses  have  so  largely  manip¬ 
ulated  the  butter  trade.  The  result  was  that 
high  grade  oleomargarine,  sold  under  its 
right  name  was  largely  used,  and  within 
a  month  top  grades  of  butter  dropped  to 
30  cents,  with  fairly  good  at  25.  Some  of 
the  retail  dealers  gave  a  half  pound  of  oleo 
free  with  every  pound  of  shilling  butter, 
and  encouraged  their  customers  to  use  it. 
No  matter  how  scarce  or  how  thoroughly 
monopolized  good  butter  may  be,  the  re¬ 
tail  price  depends  upon  the  consumers. 
If  they  refuse  to  go  above  a  certain  figure 
it  has  got  to  drop  to  that  point  at  last. 

Retail  Meat  Prices. — Tl\e  man  who 
buys  meat  in  .Washington  Market,  New 
York,  is  at  present  paying  10  to  25  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Round  steak  costs 
20  cents  and  up ;  sirloin  22 ;  porterhouse 
at  least  25 ;  and  roasts  from  16  to  22 
cents.  In  the  residence  sections  of  this 
city  prices  run  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  or 
even  more,  above  these  figures.  In  one 
uptown  west  side  section  noted  in  the  last 
week  butchers  were  getting  20  per  cent 
above  Washington  Market  figures,  prac¬ 
tically  because  they  were  selling  to  people 
who  buy  about  so  much  meat  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  though  the  butchers  give 
high  rents,  etc.,  as  excuse  for  the  difference 
in  price.  At  the  same  date  in  the  Chicago 
yards  live  steers  were  selling  from  $4.50 
to  $7,  the  latter  figure  for  -a  few  top 
notchers.  There  may  not  he  any  beef  trust 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  an  out¬ 
rageous  profit  can  lie  squeezed  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  trade  that  lies  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  without  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  middlemen,  so  clear 
and  definite  as1  to  kill  every  vestige  of  that 
great  regulator  of  trade,  competition. 

w.  w.  H. 


The  Larger  Forms  of  Gambling. 

Apropos  of  the  public  interest  that  is 
centered  in  Albany  at  this  time  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  anti-race  track  gambling 
bills :  It  seems  fitting  that  your  paper,  as 
an  educator  of  farmers,  an  exponent  of 
their  ideas,  if  sound,  and  a  defender  of 
their  interests,  should  take  cognizance  of 
matters  entirely  within  your  sphere.  First, 
I  would  say  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  a  word  in  defence  of 


race  track  gambling.  Without  a  doubt  it 
is  a  menace  to  society  and  pervertcr  of 
morals  and  pernicious.  But  how  can  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  even  the  Grange, 
of  which  the  writer  is  a  member,  sit 
supinely  and  content  themselves  by  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  single  evil  when  those 
of  vastly  more  importance  should  engage 
our  attention?  There  are  evils  which  far 
transcend  this  one.  I  refer  to  gambling  in 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  but  more  than  all  else 
to  the  gambling  in  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  or  staples,  as  practiced  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  the  New  York 
exchanges,  a  practice  which  directly  affects 
the  prosperity  of  farmers  and  of  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  morally  as  well 
as  financially.  The  records  are  said  to 
show  that  during  the  year  1907  some  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  more  bales  of 
cotton  were  sold  than  were  actually  pro¬ 
duced.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  wheat, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more.  It 
seems  that  the  Grange  is  placing  itself  in 
the  position  of  “straining  at  the  gnat  and 
swallowing  the  camel.’’  Let  us  as  Grang¬ 
ers  “lay  our  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree.” 
We  could  wish  that  all  farmers  would  take 
cognizance  and  express  themselves  on  these 
and  all  public  questions,  for  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  through  farmers  that  legislation 
and  reforms  that  directly  affect  their  own 
interests  must  come.  There  is  no  selfish¬ 
ness  in  this,  for  prosperity  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  means  prosperity  to  the  nation. 
Lay  our  ax  at  the  root.  F.  A.  seeley. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Grange  and  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  will  find  it  necessary  to  fight 
“high  gambling”  in  a  practical  way.  We 
hope  the  battle  against  race-track  gamb¬ 
ling  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  Let  us 
fight  the  wrongs  we  can  control  to  the 
death  and  still  keep  an  eye  on  the  larger 
evils. 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You. 

Established  1881.  27  Years’  Experience. 
We  are  the  Originators  of  the  30-Day 

FREE  TRIAL  PLAN. 


Eight  styles  of  CONCORDS  to  choose  from. 


TOP  BUGGIES,  DRIVING  WAGONS,  BIKES, 
SURRIES  and  PHAETONS, 


Twelve  styles  of  SPRING  WAGONS. 
Also  full  Hue  of  HARNESSES. 


SEND  FOR  1908  CATALOGUE. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate;  Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  ;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities:  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


WRITF  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Ti  111  l  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


“SEABOARD  _  Qouthern  SENT 

MAGAZINE”  ~b1I££o!rd  FREE 

TRONGHOLD 

A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Have  to  be 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  nro  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  be  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  he  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  be  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  tiie  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  be  pleasantly  located 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,"  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  yon.  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  18. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED. 

Rich  lands;  heavy  crops;  mild  winters;  cheap 
lands  and  happy  farmers.  Good  lands  $5  per  acre 
and  up.  Write  for  catalogue.  B.  T.  WATKINS 
819  East  Main  Street.  Richmond, Va. 


W  A  NTF  TY— 200  or  300  acre  farm  within  100 
Yx  T\lx  1  LD  miies  from  N.  Y.  City.  Give 
full  description;  what  use  land  is  in;  lay  of  same; 
quality  and  kind  of  soil  and  description  of  build¬ 
ings.  C.  D.  BARCLAY,  Jefferson,  la. 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

“Make  Your  Capital 
Work  for  You” 

The  farmer’s  capital  is  invested  in  his  land.  Unless  the 
land  is  productive  his  capital  cannot  work  to  its  full  capacity. 
Bradley’s  Fertilizers  supply  the  needed  plant  food  in  right 
forms  to  produce  crops  which  return  the  largest  profits  on  the 
investment.  An  old  customer  writes  us  as  follows : 

“We  have  sold  125  tons  of  hay  and  retained  enough  for 
our  stock  kept  on  our  148-acre  farm.  This  kind  of  hay  crop 
is  the  result  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  which  have  been  used  on 
this  farm  for  the  past  10  years  exclusively,  for  fall  seeding. 
We  have  harvested  over  2000  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  from 
10  acres  on  your  fertilizer.  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  always  drill 
well  and  the  results  are  sure  every  timet ’ 

BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

The  World’s  Best 
By  Every  Test 

See  our  Local  Agents,  or  address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Streets  Boston,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  following  letter  just  received 
from  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  is  suggestive 
as  a  home  estimate  of  what.  Mr.  Daw- 
ley  might  be  capable  of  doing: 

It  lias  occurred  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  it  to  you,  that  Dawley  or  his  attorney 
may  have  procured  copies  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  marked  and  mailed  them  to  the  jury 
list,  as  mentioned  in  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
men,  and  also  reported  in  this  vicinity. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  a  friend. 

While  our  friend’s  estimate  of  what 
his  neighbor  might  be  entirely  capable 
of  doing  may  be  fully  justified,  we 
do  not  think  it  practical.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  way  they  could  get 
any  number  of  extra  copies  of  the 
paper,  except  to  pick  them  up  from  reg¬ 
ular  subscribers  after  they  had  been 
read,  and  if  that  were  undertaken  it 
would  not  be  long  before  we  would 
have  heard  of  it.  The  paper  has  too 
many  loyal  friends  for  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  to  work  successfully.  We  simply 
do  not  believe  that  any  material  num¬ 
ber  of  the  jury  list  of  Onondaga  County 
have  received  copies  of  the  paper  during 
this  cattle  discussion,  except  those  who 
are  regular  subscribers.  At  no  time  in 
10  years  have  we  printed  or  mailed  so 
few  sample  copies  as  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  Dawley 
lies  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth, 
but  it  shows  how  resourceful  they  are 
in  expedients  to  get  away  from  the 
main  question — the  integrity  of  registry 
cattle  records.  Dawley  would  no  doubt 
tell  anything  to  attract  attention  from 
his  crooked  cattle  records,  and  Tucker 
will  evidently  print  anything  Dawley 
tells  him. 

The  jury  list  simply  did  not  receive 
sample  copies  of  the  paper  as  alleged 
in  this  Dawley  canard.  If  they  had,  the 
affidavits  demanded  by  the  court  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  assertion  would  have  been 
furnished. 

The  following  voluntary  letter  from 
the  editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman : 

Des  Moines,  la.,  March  31,  1908. 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  been  watching  with 
very  great  interest  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Coilingwood  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  others  against  Mr.  Dawley.  If  these 
charges  are  true,  Mr.  Dawley  certainly  is 
not  fit  for  any  position  requiring  integrity 
of  character,  for  tills  charge  of  selling  grade 
stock  for  purebred  is  that  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses.  It  goes  to  the  very 
vitals  of  stock  farming.  I  happen  to  know 
that  Mr.  Coilingwood  is  a  very  earnest,  sin¬ 
cere  man,  and  I  always  expect  to  see  him 
on  the  right  side  of  all  public  questions. 

I  am  writing  this  without  his  solicitation 
or  knowledge,  and  solely  because  of  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
especially  stock  breeding.  Certainly  this 
matter  demands  the  fullest  and  most,  careful 
investigation.  The  interest  I  feel  in  these 
matters  not  merely  in  the  West  but  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  is  my  reason  for 
troubling  you  with  this  letter.  Very  truly 
yours,  HENRY  WALLACE. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the  best-known 
editors  of  the  Middle  West,  and  he  pub¬ 
lishes  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  agri¬ 
cultural  and  live  stock  papers  in  the 
country.  Few  men  are  better  qualified 
to  speak  for  farmers  and  live  stock  in¬ 
terests,  not  only  because  of  his  intimate 
relations  with  them,  but  also  because  of 
the  full  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
farmers  and  breeders  of  the  West,  and 
to  no  small  degree  of  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Wallace  cannot  boast  that  he  edits 
the  oldest  farm  paper.  He  started  it 
himself,  and  developed  it  to  a  circulation 
easily  three  or  four  times  that  of  Mr. 
Tucker’s  paper.  It  is  a  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  any  man  may  well  be 
proud.  Contrast  his  position  with  Mr. 
Tucker’s  cynical  abuse  of  everyone  who 
insists  on  having  the  truth  told  about  this 
cattle  case  and  his  apology  for  Daw- 
ley’s  crooked  cattle  records.  It  is 
humiliating  to  think  that  Governor 
Hughes  can  get  more  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  sentiments  of  New 
York  State  farmers  from  a  farm  editor 
of  the  West  than  from  one  in  his  own 
city,  but  candor  compels  the  admission. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  National  Mining 
and  Leasing  Company?  They  have  an  offlee 
at  211  North  avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Would 
you  advise  taking  stock  in  this  company  as 
a  good,  safe  investment?  w.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

No ;  we  would  not  advise  anything  of 
the  kind. 

We  have  before  us  some  letters  front 
one  Otto  G.  Tague,  Lima,  O.,  to  a  New 


England  farmer  which  are  classics  in 
their  way.  They  picture  the  profits  to 
be  made  in  the  oil  business  in  general, 
and  in  a  syndicate  of  oil  stocks  which 
Mr.  Tague  was  engineering  in  partic¬ 
ular.  The  letters  were  so  convincing 
that  the  farmer  sent  on  his  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  That  was  now  nearly  three  years 
ago,  but  the  profits  have  not  shown  up 
yet,  and  he  no  longer  takes  the  pains  to 
reply  to  letters.  If  you  are  favored 
with  his  letters  or  circulars,  which  take 
the  form  of  a  regular  paper,  do  not 
hurry  off  any  remittances  to  him  in  the 
fear  that  if  delayed  you  lose  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  On  second  thought  he  will  take 
your  money  any  time.  By  the  way,  the 
New  England  farmer  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  investment  because  he  saw  the 
advertisement  in  a  religious  paper  that 
he  used  to  think  was  about  right,  and  he 
adds :  “If  The  R.  _  N.-Y.  had  been 

visiting  me  at  that  time  I  should  not 
have  dropped  that  cash.” 

A  farmer  from  the  State  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  sends  us  a  letter  and  circular  of 
the  Virginia  Nail  Company,  promising 
big  profits  for  the  company,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  offering  some  of  its  stock  for 
sale  as  investments.  The  prospects  for 
the  company  may  be  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them,  but  there  is  no  information 
that  would  justify  an  investment  in  its 
stock. 

The  Manhattan  Co-operative  Realty 
Co.,  7  West  42d  street,  New  York,  about 
which  inquiries  have  been  made,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  need  of  funds,  and  as  making 
urgent  requests  of  stockholders  to  send 
their  $1  a  share  for  which  debenture 
certificates  are  issued,  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  where  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  investment. 

If  I  liavc  my  place  in  a  real  estate  man’s 
hands  and  put  it  in  anolher  real  esrate 
man's  hands  without  withdrawing  it  from 
(lie  first  one,  and  it  is  sold,  can  they  both 
get  a  per  cent  for  soiling?  In  other  words, 
if  I  have  a  piece  of  property  in  two  or 
more  real  estate  men's  hands  and  one  sells 
it,  can  they  all  claim  a  commission? 

New  York.  g.  p. 

No  matter  how  many  agents  have  the 
property  on  their  books,  only  the  one 
who  sells  it  is  entitled  to  a  commission, 
and  if  you  sell  it  yourself  to  a  customer 
not  sent  to  you  by  the  agent  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  commissions  to  any  of 
them.  If,  however,  you  make  a  special 
contract  with  an  agent,  and  give  him 
exclusive  authority  to  sell  the  property 
for  a  definite  time,  then  in  that  case  he 
would  be  entitled  to  his  commission  no 
matter  who  sold  it,  but  in  want  of  such  a 
contract,  an  agent  has  no  case  unless 
he  is  instrumental  in  making  the  sale. 

What  do  you  know  about  M.  S.  Royer, 
of  Coatcsvlllc,  Ta.?  The  latter  part  of 
January  I  sent  for  their  catalogue,  after 
inquiring  for  an  Irish  water  spaniel,  and 
received  same  with  a  letter  telling  me  they 
would  upon  receipt  of  $19  send  such  a  dog. 

I  forwarded  the  money  and  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  same,  but  have  heard  nothing  since 
and  can  get  no  answer  to  inquiries. 
Michigan.  j.  r. 

We  know  that  complaints  of  this  kind 
have  been  frequent  about  Mr.  Boyer  for 
the  last  15  years.  We  have  persistently 
refused  his  advertising.  We  wrote  him 
several  times  about  this  complaint,  but 
get  no  reply.  The  best  treatment  for 
dealers  of  this  type  is  to  let  them 
severely  alone. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  wishing  copying 
done  by  a  lady  at  home,  please  let  me  know, 
as  I  am  very  anxious  to  earn  money  in 
my  spare  time.  c.  v.  Y. 

Massachusetts. 

We  know  no  responsible  house  re¬ 
quiring  work  of  this  kind.  There  are 
several  fake  concerns  who  pretend  to 
give  work  at  home  on  one  scheme  or 
another,  but  they  always  require  that 
you  first  send  them  money  for  material 
of  some  sort,  and  the  sale  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  whole  object  with  them. 
They  never  really  pay  for  any  work  at 
home,  and  you  seldom  if  ever  hear 
from  them  after  you  send  the  remit¬ 
tance. 

Please  find  enclosed  nine  10-weeks  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Send  me  some  more  envelopes, 
and  also  the  most  important  — paste  it  to 
Dawley.  Your  paper  is  well  spoken  of 
by  everyone.  I  got  these  nine  in  about  an 
hour  at  a  caucus.  I  carry  the  little  en¬ 
velopes  right  with  me  and  use  a  lot 'of  them. 
New  York.  w.  d.  ii. 

Certainly  we  send  this  good  friend  an 
extra  lot  of  the  little  envelopes.  These 
envelopes  are  simply  convenient  means 
of  sending  in  a  10-weeks  subscription 
and  the  10  cents.  We  are  glad  to  send 
them  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hand  one  to  his  neighbor  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered.  Just  intimate  in  some 
way  to  us  that  you  will  distribute  them 
and  we  will  send  you  the  little  envelopes. 
You  may  not  have  the  success  this  friend 
had  in  getting  nine  orders  an  hour.  You 
may  want  to  do  nothing  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  hand  the  envelope  to  a  neighbor. 
Even  this  brings  hundreds  of  new  orders 
every  week.  j.  j.  d. 


The  Cornell  Hook  of  Poultry\ 
Information.— It  tvill  tell 
you  all  about  Standard 
Cornell  Chick  Machin¬ 
ery  aside  from  giving  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  It  is  mailed 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mt|).  Co. 
Box,B-4  Ithaca, N.Y. 


REIDER’S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Telia  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
llluatrutcs  <50  varieties.  Contains  10 
beautiful  chromoa  of  leading  breeds — 
pretty  enough  to  frame.  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  U.  GUKIDKU,  Khceras,  l>a. 


rSHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  10O  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  tost  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  Jill. I,  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Pox  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  K.  J. 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
^CATALOGUE 

We  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
Supplies.  Write  today.  United  Incubator  &  Poultry 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


B 


DINNERS  WITH  POULTRY^fE 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Beal  for  Satlafactlon  and  Profit 


Save  time  and  money  by  writing  for  219-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Helf-ltegulatlng  Incubators 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PRICELIST 


Beautiful 
Eight  Page, 

3  Colored, 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

TWEUTY-SIX  VARIETIES 

Inspection  Solicited 

Mailed  FREE  on  Application 
G.  G.  8H0EMAKER,  L.  Box  34,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  nil  pens, sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCIjAIR  .SMITH, 602 Oth  8t., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Davis*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

IIFAVY  layers  and  prize  winners,  good  size,  shape, 
color;  farm  raised;  won  30  regular  prizes  season 
1908,  largo  brown  eggs,  fresh,  fertile,  $0  per  100, 
special  matings  $10  per  100.  200  egg  strain ;  cir.  free. 

DAVIS’  POULTRY  PA  KM ,  Berlin,  Mass. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  largo  size,  heavy  egg  production  and 
vigor.  Eggs  for  hatching  $5.00  per  100.  Also  choice 
breeding  stock  for  sale  Address 

E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  i5Pekin  I)ucks 

C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  1. 


Belle  brand  prepared  oyster 

SHELL  for  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


Buff  Orpingtons  8.  Comb,  15  eggfl  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  While 
Holland  Turkeys,  $2.50  per  netting.  Stock  Lar^e  and  Hardy. 
All  have  free  range.  W.  A.  LOTH  Kit  8,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


CCCC  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUO  Brahmas,  Rocks, Wyandottes, Rods  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Fa. 


]\\y  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  RED8 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  it.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


absolutely  stay -white  wyan- 

a  DOTTE  EGGS,  if).  $1;  100,  $5.  Guarantee 
75  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laeeyville,  Pa. 


QOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY"  YARD  — 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75o.  per  setting  of  15;  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

$3  per  10.  W. Wyandotte  and  R. I. Red  eggs, $1  per  15. 
Stock  bred  for  utility.  H.J.VanDyke, Gettysburg, Pa 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  $1.00  per  setting. 
1  No  finer  stock.  S.  F.  GRIFFITH,  Marietta,  0. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS^^c5 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1 ;  ’lOO,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCK  EGOS  (Kan kin  direct).  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  JOHN  SLADE,  Malvern,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weodsport,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Wyandottes  6  W.  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  stock.  Wyandottes  $1.50 per  setting;  Leg¬ 
horns  $1.00,  $4.00  per  100.  C.  A.  Hall,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 

for  batching,  twenty  cents  each,  from 
matings  which  produced  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  1907.  Fertility  guaranteed.  All  birds  are 
the  celebrated  Monroe  strain,  renowned  for  egg 
production, size  and  vigor.  S.O.  Black  Minorcas, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Address  OTTO  S.  HOLM,  Poultry 
Supt.  Drynoch  Farm,  Leonardville,  New  Jersey. 


RHODE  ISLAND  It  EDS  (Doth  Combs).  Mam.  Pekin  I)uckB,  ex¬ 
clusively.  Eggs  for  hatching,  i  won  18  Premiums  on  15 
entriea.  Circular  free.  Leeper  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  Ohio 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS"MS 

lent  layers,  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  0.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 


April  IS, 

Ppllin  n II P It C  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 

rCRIII  UULno  and  Rose  Comb  White  l.eg- 
....  ,  a,K‘  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

W h I tP  PPilfinK  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
"  IIMC  LCbllul  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  l>ecember,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed.  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pons,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONN!  E  B  R  A  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Roehelle,  N.  Y. 


WOODLANDS  FARM. 

Record  Laying”  Strains  of  White  Wyandottes, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  -  835  Trap  Nests. 

Bred  for  large,  symmetrical  size,  vigorous  consti¬ 
tution  and  prolific  laying,  combined  with  all  the 
standard  requirements.  Address 
L.  T.  HALLOCK,  Proprietor,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 

SINCF  1  888  }l“ve  produced  more  winners  than 
OIIYAiL/  1900  aliy  two  breeders.  Stock 

line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  86.  80#  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  <&  R.  P.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards.  B.Y,  Hartford. Ct. 


BABY  CHink^  25,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

UMDI  UlllUIVO  baby  chicks  at  150  eaoh,  $15 
per  100.  No  bettor  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Rod  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg,  Midi. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize¬ 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  lions  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  Wo 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00por 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pekin 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  It.  D.  24.  Athens,  Pa. 


Q  n  w  I  FfiHflRhK -  Kcgs  for  hatchiii« 

Oi  Ui  I*  i  LLUnUriliO  from  600  mature  liens, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
"  "  ” . .  i  RICE, 


application.  WHITE  & 


Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Farm-Raised  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 

knrn  Fdo'c  Y°r  batching;  very  best  strain. 
null!  Lgga  x  c  HAWKINS,  Bnllville,  N,  Y. 

IE  PfifiC  $1,  <>9  for  $3,  from  largo,  hoavy,  vig- 
LUUO  orou8  farm-raised  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  &  BARKED  F.  ROCKS.  PEKIN 
DUCKS, 11  eggs  $1.  Cir. free.  E.Schieber.Bucyrus.O 

White  Wyandottes,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  and  Buff 
”  Crossed  Toulouse  Geese,  exclusively.  Eggs 
priced  to  soil.  Melissa  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  O. 

BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  —  Stock 
bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  K.  C.  It.  Island 
Reds,  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100;  8.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100 :  It.  C.  White  Minorcas  $2  per  13. 

O.  E.  SLITER,  Union,  N.Y. 


U0LLYR00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Wyoming,  Del.  Wh.&  Br.Log- 
"horns.  B.P.  Rocks,  R.I.Red  eggs,  $1  pr  15,  $4  nr  100. 
Pekin  Duck  eggs,  $1  pr  11 .  $0  pr  100.  Excellent  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  correspondingly  low.  Chicks  150  ea.,  $14  pr 
100.  Ducklings  250  on.,  $24  pr  100,  F.T.  Herbert, Prop. 

Eggs  tor  Hatching 

setting;  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  high  laying 
strain,  $1.50  setting.  Also  White  Welsh  Onion 
Seed,  best  for  early  spring  bunching,  $1.00  per  lb. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


17  Prize  Winning  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 

■  I  LUUO  I  Uui  liorns.  Great  layers.  Free  range. 
1  1  Large  birds.  Colony  Poultry  Farm, Shcrmansvllle, Pa. 


TJABRED  and  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  Fanciers  stock  at  farmers’ prices. 
Eggs,  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.75;  100  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sam’l  C.  Jaynk,  R.D.  Laeeyville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  Blanchard  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  farm  raised,  prolific  layers, 
$1  each  ;  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  D.  79,  Chicora,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selectod  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  nor  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Rldgolield,  Conn. 


FOR  <JA|  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
■  UII  uHUL  $1.00  for  10(1.  OHAS.  I. MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  X.  Y. 


DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
**  from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


fan  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 


ing 


ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed- 
g  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kindorhook,  N.  Y. 


DO  II I  TR  V  M  PH -Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
IUULI  n  I  III  L 11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


THOKOIKIH BRED  POULTKY-Best 20 vario- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3  Quakertown,  Pa. 


A  FEW  large,  vigorous,  farm-raised  Barred  Plv- 
mouth  Rock  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  Just  the  birds  for  utility  and  crossing, 
$3.00  fancy  breeders;  our  best  stock  $5.00  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  804,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Manokin  White  Leghorns  Satisfy 

Bred  13  years  from  best  laying  flocks  in  America. 
Stock  and  eggs  at  Farmer’s  Prices. 

R.  B.  PU8EY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


MAPLE  VILLA  PDIF  TRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
m  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


“THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  BREED  THAT  PAYS.” 

Pure  Brod  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best 
layers.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere. 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yarda  Co.,  Koute  14,  Watcrvillc,  N.  Y 


BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Eggs  76c.  per  16,  $1.25  per  30  ;  8.  C.  K.  I. 

Hod  Eggs  90c.  per  16,  $1.60  pci  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  16,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  quakertown, Pa. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston's).  Eggs  $4.00  por  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  StanfordviUe,  N.  Y. 


DUFF  ORPINGTONS  -  Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 
*>  U.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysauder.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  10,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
Otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red .  —  @99 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.07 

Corn  .  69  @  76 

Oats  .  58  @  62 

Rye  .  —  @  83 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran  . 26.50  @27.75 

Middlings  . 28.00  @29.50 

Red  Dog  .  —  @31.00 

Horn  in  v  Chop  .  —  @26.00 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  @32.50 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  314  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 
BUTTER. 

Fancy  Creamery  .  31  @  — 

Common  to  good  .  27  @  29 

lx)  war  grades  .  22  @  25 

State  Dairy  .  20  @  27 

Factory  .  19  @  21 

Packing  Stock  .  16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  16 

Good  to  choice  .  14  @  15% 

Common  .  9  @  10 

Skims  .  4  @  9 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1  . 18.00  @  19.00 

No.  2  16.00  @17.00 

No.  3  14.00  @15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover  . 13.00  @14.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 13.00  @14.00 

Short  and  Oat . 9.00  @10.00 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York  : 

Red  Top,  lb .  —  @  17 

Perennial  Rye  Grass .  —  @  15 

Timothy  . . —  @,  15 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  —  @  25 

Alfalfa  .  —  @  25  • 

Red  Clover  .  —  @  25 

EGGS. 

Receipts  very  heavy. 

Fancy  white  .  18  @  18 % 

White,  good  to  choice .  17  @  17% 

Mixed  colors,  best .  16  @17 

Western  and  Southern .  14  @16 

Duck  eggs  .  20  @  25 

Goose  eggs  .  55  @  65 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Trade  light.  Prices  quoted  are  those 
asked. 

Evap.,  fancy  . ' .  10  @  11 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice .  7  @  9 

Sun-dried  .  5  @  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.75  @1.85 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  still  a  large  surplus  of  ordinary 
apples  going  at.  $1.50  to  $2. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 4.00  @4.50 

Common  to  good . 1.50  @3.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10.00  @12.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  20 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  24s . 4.00  @4.50 

30s  to  36s  . 3.00  @3.75 

Oranges,  Calif,  box . 2.00  @3.50 

Florida  . 1.50  @3.75 

Grape  Fruit  . 4.25  @7.00 


Boston  Prices. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 3.00  @4.50 

Ix>wer  grades  . 1.00  @1.75 

Oranges  . 2.60  @3.35 

Strawberries,  qt .  12  @  20 

*  '•  HOPS. 

Best,  Eastern,  1907 .  11  @  12 

Pacific  Coast  .  6  @  8 

Olds  .  3  @  5 

German  .  28  @  32 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00  @2.15 

Medium  . 1.90  @2.10 

Pea  . 2.00  @2.35 

Red  Kidney  . 1.85  @1.90 

White  Kidney  . 2.30  @2.35 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @2.10 

Lima  . 3.30  @3.50 

HOTHOUSE  STUFF. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  65 

Lettuce,  doz .  25  @  75 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  25 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  75  @1.00 

No.  2,  box . 2.50  @4.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 8.00  @10.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Norfolk,  doz.... 2.00  @3.00 

North  Carolina . 1.25  @2.50 

Cal.,  green  . 2.00  @4.50 

Charleston  . 1.25  @4.00 

Beets,  Bermuda,  crate .  50  @1.00 

Charleston.  100  bunches.  .  1.50  @3.00 

Carrots,  S.  Car,.  100  bchs..l.00  @1.50 

Old,  barrel  .  50  Co'  75 

Bermuda,  crate .  50  @1.00 

Celery,  Florida,  case . 1.00  @2.00 

Cabbages,  old  .red,  ton., 10. 00  @15.00 

Old,  Danish  seed,  ton.... 6. 00  @10.00 

Florida,  new,  crate . 1.00  @1.50 

Chicory.  Fla.  &  S.  C.,  basket  75  @1.25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket ....  2.00  @4.00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 2.00  @4.00 

Escarol,  Fla.  and  S.  C.,  bskt  75  @1.25 

Horseradish,  Western,  bbl.  3. 00  @4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  40  @  65 

Kohlrabi,  N.  ().,  100  bchs,  ..3.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket .  75  @2.25 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate....  —  @2.25’ 

Old,  white,  crate .  75  @1.50 

Old,  yellow,  bag . 2.00  @3.00 

Old,  red,  bag . 1.50  @2.50 

Oysterplants,  100  bunches. .  1 .00  @5.00 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @4.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. ...  1.50  @2.50 

Peas,  basket  .  75  @2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  — ■  @  75 

Parsley,  N.  O.,  bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

Bermuda,  box  .  50  @1.00 

Potatoes,  Fla.,  new,  bbl.... 3. 00  @5.00 

Bermuda  . 4.00  @8.00 

Maine,  165-lb.  bag . 2.50  @2.60 

I/ong  Island,  bbl . 2.50  @2.75' 

State  and  Western,  bbl.. 2. 20  @2.40 

Seed  stock,  bag . 3.25  @3.75 

Romaine,  Charleston,  bskt.. 1.00  @1.75 

Bermuda,  box  .  50  01  1.00 

Radishes,  basket  .  50  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

String  beans,  basket . 1.00  @5.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier.  ...  1 .00  @2.25 

Turnips,,  Can.,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 1.00  @1.12 

Watercress,  100  bunches. ..  .1.50  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  15 

Roosters  .  9  @  12 

Turkeys  .  8  @  15 

Ducks  .  —  @  15 

Geese  . 7  @  8 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  17 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb.  .  35  @  40 

Com  to  good  and  roasting.  18  @  25 

Fowls  .  12  (<i  14% 

Ducks  .  8  @  10 

Geese  .  5  @  8 

Squabs,  best,  doz . 3.25  @3.50 

Common  to  good . 1.25  @2.25 

COUNTRY-I ) RE SSED  M EAT S. 

Calves  .  7  @  10% 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 4.00  @6.50 

Hogs  . 6.00  @9,00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.00  @7.10 

Bulls  . 3.50  @5.00 

Cows  . 2.00  @5.00 

Calves  . 4.50  @8.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @6.00 

Lambs  . 6.50  @8.25 

WOOL. 

Unwashed  Delaine  .  27  @  30 

Coarse  unwashed  .  19  @  21 

Fine  medium  .  17  @  19 


Taktf'Cff  Your 
Hat  to  the 


Tho  only  Glass  Valve  Pump — nover 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Kuril  Door 
Hungers,  Hay  Hack  ('lumps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
KH.  Uyprw  X  Hro.,  10  Ornngu  St.,  Ashland, O. 

"iTTe 
mu* 

THAT 


PUMPS 


IdealCow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight-  ' 
ed  like  a  window,’' 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.’ 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chlons.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Kcn^JlfjDCOj^^MHIen^iL^^or^AlkliisonjJVls^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


Dry,  Tight 
Poultry  Houses 

Dampness  and  draughts  are  deadly 
to  chickens.  A  dry  atmosphere  and 
an  even  temperature  are  absolutely 
essential  to  health  and  productiveness 
in  poultry.  Poultry  houses  roofed 
and  sided  with 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

have  protection  not  only  against  wind 
and  rain,  but  also  against  extremes  of 
temperature, dampness  and  humidity 
REX  Roofing  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  cold  as  well  as  being 
storm-proof  and  wind-tight. 

REX.  Roofing  has  great  durability 
because  it  is  made  of  dense,  long-fibre 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  weather-resisting  compounds. 
Any  farm  hand  can  put  it  on. 

"Look  for  tho  Boy”  on  every  roll  and 
don’t  buy  unless  he’s  there. 

OUR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  BOOKLET 

will  convince  you  on  every  point  of  rooting 
excellence.  Sent  for  the  nailing 
8end  4c.  for  our  poultry  booklet,  *  Making 
Poultry  Pay,”  which  tells  how  to  make  your 
fowls  profitable. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Agents  everywhere. 


COR  FARM  AND  SHOPWORN  Start 
•  without  cranking;  no 
cams  or  gears.  Burns  Alco¬ 
hol,  Kerosene  and  Gasoline. 

All  sizes  in  stock— 2  to  20 
horse-power.  Steel  con¬ 
necting  rods.  Anti-Fric¬ 
tion  bearings;  no  vibra¬ 
tion.  Write  for  free  cata-. 
log.  Run  Separators, Corn" 

Shredders,  Grist  Mills,  Pumps,  Dynamos,  Etc, 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKsTilellevue  Av.,  DetroiflVIich. 


FOR  SALE. 

300  acres  fine  Kanawha  River  bottom  land,  3Ki 
miles  from  the  City  of  Charleston,  capital  of  West 
Virginia,  25,000  people  and  in  easy  reach  of  100,000 
people  working  and  operating  mines  in  Kanawha 
valley.  This  land  is  to  bo  sub-divided  into  lots  of 
five  to  ten  acres  for  market  gardening.  Plenty  of 
natural  fertilizer  within  easy  reach.  River  and 
railroad  transportation  through  and  on  both  sides. 
Vegetable  market  best  in  tho  country.  $1,200,000  in 
vegetable  products  purchased  and  shipped  in  from 
other  states  within  the  past  twolvo  months.  Those 
sub-divisions  will  be  sold  to  the  proper  persons  on 
small  cash  payments  and  oasy  terms.  The  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  market  garden  colony.  Write  to 

FRI:D  PAUL  CROSSCUT  CO.,  Charleston,  West  Va. 


FOR 


C  A|  C —  A  choice 

WALTER 


lot  of  SIR 

RALEIGH 

Seed  Potatoes,  free  from  blight;  the  best  of  tho  late 
varieties  and  a  heavy  yiehler,  at  $1  per  bu.  f.  o.  b. 
Quakertown,  Pa.  M.  I,.  ROSENBEKGElt. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


$40  1000.  WOODB 


final 


ARM.  llartstown,  Pa. 


S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  MsSSS: 

ed  Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  porl5,  or $5 per  100.  ,f.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Coekport,  Niagara  Co.  Now  York. 

poos  FOB  HATCIIINn,  »1,  IB;  $1 . 7r.,  30;  $3.26,  60:  $5, 100, 
\V.  I’.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns. 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  vigorous  farm  ruiKcil  Htock.  Hutlsfac- 
ti«m  guaranteed.  FKKD  R.  KKKNKY,  Lacey  vi lie,  I’a.  K.  D.  37. 

-Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  I’a. 

w®  WANT  EGGS  —  We  desire  to  purchase 
absolutely  fresh  eggs  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Prices  paid  according  to  quality.  Acker, 
Merrall  &  Condit  Co.,  135  W.  ?2d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Excelsior  poitltryfa  rm  -s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $6 
per  100.  CII.  JIKGENSK.N  &  SONS,  Box  IS,  Wortemlyko,  N.  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITKS-Excellent  layers; 
eggs  $1  per  15.  Geo.  Bowman,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macombor  stock  j 
for  sale  at  inodorate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I. 

I  have  also  Bull.  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  BulT  and  BJack  Hocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Bull  Leghorns;  „ 

Black  M  inorcas  and  Javus.  Light  Brahmas.  "Eggs 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  EGGS 

ROCK  HO  LI. AN  1>  FARM ,, Stone  Ridge, N .  Y. 

LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM  has  some  fancy 
Chester  White  male  pigs  for  sale.  Ready  for  Spring 
Service  from  Prize  winning  ancestors;  write  for 
prices.  H. , S. Hill, Mgr. ,R.  I).  1  ,Senecaviile,0. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  buy  O.  I.  ('.  Pigs.  Best  strains. 

Parity  Bros.  Cross  Road  Farm,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

PI  FA^F  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOL  mission  House  uiNew  York.  Established 
1 838.  Blitter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

HELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Steady  job  on  a  farm  by  a  young 
single  man  of  clean  habits.  LEWIS 
M.  A.,  234  Main  St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

MAN  28,  single,  with  general  farm  experience  wants 
light  position,  where  honesty  and  inmisfcr 


posit  _ _ M  . __  _ 

ciuted ;  reference,  F.  1  Lelbig,  1707  Cayuga  St.,  Phila. 


ry  is  appre- 
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Money- Making  Farms 
for  Sale  in  14  States 

An  endless  variety  in  size, 
price  and  purpose  ;  stock 
and  tools  included  with 

uxiairr  n.’i - many.  "Strout’i  Catalogue 

1  *1  No.  20,”  ournew  216-page  book  of 

j  bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 
containing  State  Maps,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  farming  localities  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 


mention  this  paper. 

E.  A.  STR0UT  CO., 


/ay  railroadjares , 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

brooks’  Appliance  fa  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cuHhioiiH  that  <liaws 
tho  broken  parta  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  Blips,  always  light 
and  coolundconforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  1  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  I  make 
ft  to  your  order — send  It  to  you 
— you  wear  It — and  if  it  doesn’t  patlsly  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi¬ 
ble  citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi¬ 
ness — always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  ,1 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  oats  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Poor  Man’s  Paradise 

I  Have  Made  9,820  Farmers  RICH! 

Some  of  these  men  had  been  Renters.  Some  had  owned  Poor  Land.  Some 
had  owned  good  farms  which  they  sold  at  big  prices.  Each  and  every  one  is 
making  more  money  with  less  work,  on  tho  land  I  sold  them,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  their  lives.  The  proof— their  letters  may  be  seen  at  our  office  any  time. 

If  You  Know  How  to  Farm,  I  Will  Make  You  Rich 

in  a  FVw  Ypart  If  not,  our  expert  farmers  will  teach  you  in  a 
411  a  1  c"  1  Cal  a.  pountry  whore  tho  soil  is  rich,  deep  and  wonderfully 
fertilo.  No  stumps— no  swamps— good  markets:  lots  of  good  neighbors,  good 
schools  and  churches.  Crops  certain.  You  will  like  the  country. 

Land  now  only  $10  to  $25  an  acre.  Tlie  first  crop  pays  for  the  land  ! 
Plenty  of  COAL-FREE  FOR  THE  DIGGING! 

Ask  Me  the  Way  to  this  Poor  Man’s 

I  Toll  me  to  prove  my  statements.  For  if 
raiaunc  .  they  are  true  (and  I  can  prove  they 
arel— it  means  a  fortune  with  less  work  and  worry  than  you  now  liavo  to 
make  a  bare  LIVING.  Write  me  today  sure.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
KNOW.  We  own  large  tracts  of  land  and  sell  oti  our  easy  terms. 

WM.  H.  BROWN,  President 

Wm.  H.  Brown  Company,  Dept.  12,  Mandan,  N.  D. 


■worth  of  Maps, 
Magazines  and 
Book  Sent  You 

FREE 


Jrjyr/Sfllfjrc  Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
a—  1-IfWFIILiW  Gasolene  Engines— gvvery^kimi 

15,18,30  Horse  Power.  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15tU  and  Meagher  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS! 
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HUMOROUS 


His  Aunt:  “Now,  Willie,  never  try 
to  deceive  anyone.  You  wouldn’t  like 
to  be  two-faced,  would  you?  “Gracious, 
no !  One  face  is  enough  to  wash  these 
cold  mornings,” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Wink  :  “He  didn’t  use  to  dodge  his 
rich  relatives,  hut  he  does  now.”  Bink: 
“Does,  eh  ?”  And  as  poor  as  he  is  ?” 
Wink:  “Sure!  All  his  rich  relatives 
have  bought  automobiles.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Dr.  Griffin  :  “I  must  say  the  world 
is  very  ungrateful  toward  our  profes¬ 
sion.  How  seldom  one  sees  a  public 
memorial  to  a  doctor!”  Mrs.  Goligh'tly: 
“How  seldom?  Oh,  doctor,  think  of 
our  cemeteries!”  —  The  Melbourne 
Leader. 

Hitter:  “This  paper  states  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  auto¬ 
mobile  will  reach  the  poor  man.”  Upp : 
“You  bet  it  will  reach  him  if  he  don’t 
get  out  of  the  road  as  soon  as  he  hears 
the  first  ‘honk,  honk !’  ” — Chicago  Daily 
N  ews. 

“What  was  the  worst  money  panic 
you  ever  saw,  colonel?”  asked  the  in¬ 
terviewer.  “The  worst  money  panic  I 
ever  saw,”  replied  the  great  financier, 
“was  when  a  nickel  rolled  under  the 
scats  of  a  street  car  and  seven  women 
claimed  it.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  pet  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

1/  DDiPr  NO  COODS 
/2  r  Ivlv/U  AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  10c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  86c.  a  lb. 

The  supplying  of  Fanners,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  largo  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  60  Church  Street,  New  York. 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Fceta  Day 


SAWMILLS 


From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  FavorlteB  in  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Kip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

■  29Hopo  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  0  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Make  Better  Hay 
In  Vz  The  Time 


Save  the  Whole  Crop 


Did  you  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
handling  your  hay  last  year? 

Many  farmers  did.  With  the  great' 

DAIN 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

a  bl£  crop  like  last  year’s  is  no  harder  to  handle  than 
a  small  one.  Heavy  crops  don’t  phaze  the  Dain  Side 
Delivery  Rake.  Working  overtime  can’t  tire  it.  No 
fear  of  a  breakdown  when  you’re  head  over  heels  in 
work.  You  see,  it’s  got  the  name  “Dain"  on  it— that 
on  a  hay  tool  means  highest  ciuality  made — perfection 
down  to  the  last  bolt  and  waslier. 

Our  Side  Delivery  Rake  is  a  big  hay  money-maker. 
It’s  a  tedder  and  a  rake  in  one.  You  can  follow  right 
behind  the  mower  within  an  hour  after  cutting.  It 
turns  up  the  hay  gently  in  light  windrows  giving  free 
circulation,  air-curing  and  so  increasing  the  market 
and  feeding  value  at  least  75  cents  a  ton. 

This  rake  has  three  sets  of  raker  teeth  working  on 
a  reel.  As  they  slowly  and  gently  revolve  they  turn 
the  hay  loosely  up  side  down  without  whipping  off 
any  of  the  leaves.  And  the  Dain  is  simpler  than  any 
rake  on  earth  so  it  handles  hay  with  marvelous  quick¬ 
ness  and  ease— cleans  up  every  wisp  too. 

It  has  exclusive  construction  advantages  that  make 
it  lightest  draft,  easiest  to  run,  longest- 
lived,  cheapest  to  keep  in  running  order.  We 
can’t  tell  you  all  its  special  patent  good  points  here, 
but  write  us  and  we’ll  explain  and  send  you  free 
our  illustrated  descriptive  book.  We’ve  been  making 
hay  tools  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  are  glad  to 
place  our  practical  experience  at  your  service.  So 
ask  us  any  questions.  We’ll  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  hay  tools. 

DAIN  MFG.  CO.,  'sot”i;»0tlumwa,  la. 


o 

F  fin  the  right  heating 


if 

bi 


are  newly 
don’t  dis- 


CS 

u 

your  property 
a~  £  e  start  by  put- 
in  old-fashioned 
forms  of  heating. 
There  isn’t  any  other 
feature  of  the  home 
which  will  save  you 
so  much  or  give  you 
equal  comfort  as 


^icanx  Ideal 

MORS  '-MbOILERS 


These  outfits  for  Low-Pressure 
Steam  or  Hot  Water  will  soon 
repay  their  cost  in  coal  savings, 
lessened  labor,  absence  of  re¬ 
pairs,  and  low  insurance.  All 
ash-dust,  smoke,  soot,  and  coal-gases  are  kept  out  of  the  living- 
rooms — reducing  house-cleaning  one-half  and  saving  the  wear 
on  carpets,  decorations,  and  furniture. 

If  property  is  sold  you  get  back  their  full  value,  or  10%  to  15%  higher  rental. 
The  saving  of  but  one  ton  of  coal  in  a  year  will  meet  the  interest  upon  $100, 
and  this  sum  will  nearly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  as  compared  with  a  hot-air  furnace  for  a  good- 
size  cottage. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  annually  replacing  thousands 
of  hot-air  furnaces  and  stoves  that  have  been  found  wasteful  and  wanting  in 
OLD  cottages,  houses,  stores,  churches, 'schools,  etc.  Ever  heard  of  any  one 

going  back  to  other 
forms  of  heating  once 
they  have  tried  our 
way?  Any  argument 
in  that  to  you  ? 

No  tearing-up  neces¬ 
sary — and  in  these  less 
hurried  months  you 
get  the  services  of  the 
most  skillful,  quickest 
fitters  !  Please  let  us 
tell  you  the  full  why, 
how,  and  present  at¬ 
tractive  price.  Ask  for 
free  valuable  booklet. 


Heated  'in  spots’ 
by  Stoves 


One-sided  heating 
by  Hot-Air  Furnace 


Evenly  warmed 
by  Water  or  Steam 


Showing  inhabitable  portion  of  house  in  zero  weather 
and  a  northeaster  blowing. 


DEPT.  9 


CHICAGO 


i 
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Congo  on 
Barn  at 
Lincoln,  N.H. 


EURO' 

When  looking  for  a  roof  one  naturally  wants  something  that  is 
durable  and  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Congo  Roofing  has  stood  this  test,  and  has  proven  its  worth  as 
a  protection  against  all  kinds  of  climate  and  weather. 

Many  buildings  the  country  over  are  covered  with  Congo, 
which  have  already  given  many  years  of  service,  and  are  good  for 
many  years  more. 

Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow,  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
Congo.  Even  fire  itself  is  stubbornly  resisted  by  these  roofs. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  Congo  is  the  price.  It  is  the 
cheapest  of  the  high-grade  rubber  roofings. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Free  Sample, 
and  you’ll  surely  buy  no  other  kind. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  West  End  Trust  Bldg’,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago  &  San  Francisco 


THE  ROOF  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 


A  New  Roof  Over 
Old  Shingles 

tear  off  the  old  shingles— takes  time,  costs  monfey.  Save 
both— put  on  “Vulcanite”  right  over  the  old  shingles-makes 
the  roof  better-lasts  longer.  Special  long  nails  fasten  it  on 
for  keeps.  “Vulcanite”  is  the  standard  of  two  Continents 
with  60  years  of  service  to  prove  its  superiority.  No  tar  or 
paper  in  its  makeup.  Best  thing  money  can  buy  for  old  or 
new  roofs.  Cheaper  than  shingles  or  tin— needs  no  annual  re¬ 
painting  to  keep  it  in  repair:  resists  fire,  acid,  smoke,  heat,  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  Before  you  build  or  repair  you  should  get  our 
prices  and  free  samples.  You  want  the  best  roofing— we'll  give 
you  several  tests  to  prove  which  is  best.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why.” 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  CO., 

Dept.  54, 626-29  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

or  Franklin,  Warren  Go,»  Ohio. 


WifEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


New  Deere  Gang 


On  cold  mornings  you  may  want  to  walk 
while  plowing.  Maybe  your  boy  is  so  small 
he  can  hardly  raise  a  gang  plow  with  the 
foot-lift  when  the  horses  are  stopped.  In 
either  case  the  trouble  is  overcome  by 
using 


The 

Auxiliary 

Hand 

Lever 

The  New  Deere 
is  the  only  gang  so 
made  that  you  can 
raise  the  plows  with 
a  foot-lift  or  with  a 
band  lever — or  with 
both.  The  auxil¬ 
iary  hand  lever 
folds  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use. 


The  Booklet  Beautiful 

shows  plows  ancient  and  modern.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  photos  of  actual  plowing  scenes 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  No.  336  Mention  this 
paper. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


-  — k  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  SVffoVfc 

lour  uddresH  on  upoKtal  it  ill  lirinp  you  free  catalog-. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

5cPer  Square, 


—We  will  guarantee  to  pu* 


rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  It  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

Tbo  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro*  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  tor  it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obis. 


cquu. 

Roof-Fix 


EXGELL 


ROOFING 
net  SIDINI 


IRON 

sTEELand  r  SIDING 

Sond  today  for  Free  Hook  and  bottom 
Factory  prices  on  Metal  ltooftng  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  yon  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

.Send  No  Money 

bo  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  Boe-what-you-buy-beforo-paylng- 
Plun  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roollng  and  rooting  supplies  sold 

_ _ I  straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

^Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers’  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

I  Tho  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept,  3 1  -R,  Cleveland,  0. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Iilasfticand  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

FiilF,  FA. 

Chicago,  Huston. 

Mention  li.N-Y. 
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CROWDING  THE  SMALL  FARM 
One  Acre  for  a  Cow. 

Part  II.  • 

M'y  farm  is  divided  up  about  as 
follows:  Total  number  of  acres,  56; 
occupied  by  house,  grounds,  barns, 
yards,  henhouse,  vegetable  garden, 
etc.,  8 ;  maple  grove  and  cedar  swamp, 
6;  orchard,  8;  Alfalfa,  10;  beets,  2; 
corn,  10;  potatoes,  2;  land  for  soiling 
crops,  6 ;  oats  or  new  seeding,  4. 
There  must  always  be  a  Fall  crop 
put  in,  consisting  of  rye  or  Winter 
wheat,  of  about  one  acre,  which  will 
come  up  early  and  be  ready  to  feed 
green,  by  June  1.  I  keep  an  old 
mowing  machine  standing  in  the  lot, 
always  ready  to  cut  two  or  three 
swaths  around  the  piece  every  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  immediately  raked  up 
and  thrown  upon  the  wagon  and 
drawn  to  the  barn ;  the  stock  arc  fed 
from  that  load  that  day,  and  this  is 
repeated  every  day  as  long  as  the 
rye  lasts,  and  after  that  the  same 
process  is  applied  to  the  other  soil¬ 
ing  crops  as  they  become  old  enough 
to  feed.  Just  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  we  can  get  on  to  the  land,  we 
sow  one  acre  to  three  bushels  of  oats 
and  peas  mixed  in  equal  parts;  if  this 
can  be  done  in  April  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  frequently  May  before 
we  are  able  properly  to  till  the  land. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  first 
acre  of  oats  and  peas  is  sown  we  put 
in  a  second  acre  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  in  about  two  weeks  later 
put  in  a  third  acre.  About  May  20 
put  in  an  acre  of  very  early  corn 
for  fodder,  and  also  an  acre  of  field 
corn. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  rye  is  cut  and 
fed  from  the  first  acre  (which  will 
probably  be  about  June  20),  we  plow 
and  sow  to  German  millet,  and  begin 
to  feed  the  first  acre  of  oats  and 
peas;  when  the  first  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  is  fed,  plow  and  sow  the  land 
to  cow  peas ;  when  the  second  acre 
of  oats  and  peas  is  fed,  plow  and 
sow  the  land  to  Soy  beans ;  when 
the  third  acre  of  oats  and  peas  is  fed, 
plow  and  sow  the  land  with  a  cover 
crop  of  Crimson  clover.  After  the 
early  corn  is  fed  we  plow  and  sow 
a  crop  of  rye  for  next  year’s  early 
feeding.  If  any  portion  of  these 
crops  begins  to  ripen  before  they  are 
fed  we  discontinue  feeding  from  that 
portion  and  let  it  ripen,  and  it  may  be 
harvested  in  the  usual  way ;  the  grain 
will  be  found  useful  for  poultry,  etc. 

I  find  that  this  process  of  cultivation 
Rives  an  abundance  of  milk-producing 
food,  sufficient  to  maintain  40  to  50 
head  of  stock  from  June  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1;  and  they  will  be  better  fed, 
in  better  condition  and  produce  more 
milk  than  would  be  possible  on  100 
acres  of  the  ordinary  pasture  land. 

!  droughts  do  not  parch  and  dry  up 
tbeir  feed,  grasshoppers  cannot  rob 
diem,  and  they  repay  me  for  much 
°f  the  extra  labor  in  the  most  valu- 
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ble  of  farm  products — manure.  In 
short,  I  believe  that  six  acres  prop¬ 
erly  cultivated  for  soiling  purposes 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  100  acres 
of  ordinary  pasture  land.  So  much 
for  soiling  and  Summer  feeding. 

For  Winter  feed  I  use  10  acres  of 
Alfalfa,  from  which  I  cut  about  50 
tons  during  the  season,  and  a  addi¬ 
tional  .amount  of  perhaps  25  tons  is 
secured  from  the  orchard,  as  the  trees 
arc  yet  too  small  to  require  it  all 
for  mulching.  For  silage  I  plant  10 
acres  of  Learning  corn;  I  plant  with 
a  two-row  planter,  three  feet  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  20  inches  between 
hills,  and  about  three  kernels  to  the 
hill.  Corn  is  planted,  if  possible, 
about  May  20,  and  I  generally  use 
about  100  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre,  dropped  in  the  hill 
with  the  planter.  The  land  does  not 
really  need  the  fertilizer,  but  the  corn 
seems  to  start  earlier  and  stronger, 
if  treated  in  this  way.  When  the 
corn  is  up  about  three  inches  high 
the  whole  field  is  harrowed  with  a 
very  light  smoothing  harrow,  or  a 
weeder,  and  this  may  be  repeated  a 
week  later  to  advantage.  The  next 
week  cultivate  deep  and  close  to  the 
plants,  but  after  that  cultivate  light 
and  at  each  succeeding  cultivation 
keep  farther  away  from  the  plants. 
After  the  last  cultivation,  sow  cow 
peas  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  center 
between  the  rows,  and  go  through  it 
again  with  a  light,  straight-tooth  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  this  crop  will  furnish 
a  splendid  Fall  crop  for  pasturage 
if  we  get  short  of  soiling  feed;  at 
all  events,  it  makes  a  splendid  green 
crop  to  plow  under,  and  the  corn 
land  generally  needs  it. 

This  10  acres  of  corn  should  grow 
to  an  average  height  of  12  feet,  and 
much  of  it  to  14  feet,  and  every  stalk 
should  have  an  ear  as  large,  and 
nearly  as  long,  as  a  man’s  arm.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  so  that 
the  kernels  are  practically  hard,  and 
then  all  cut  up  and  carefully  put 
into  the  silo.  We.  should  have  from 
150  to  200  tons  of  the  richest  silage, 
and  from  October  1  to  June  1  it  will 
furnish  a  stock  ration  requiring  no 
other  grain  whatever.  I  never  have 
been  able  to  devise  any  other  feed, 
at  whatever  cost,  which  would  take 
the  place  of  good,  sweet,  rich  silage. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  silage,  made  from  stalks  without 
ears,  whether  by  reason  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  developed  or  having  been  husked, 
is  of  very  little  or  no  value  as  feed 
for  dairy  cows;  especially  is  this  true 
if  the  crop  is  husked  and  the  stalks 
allowed  to  dry  out  in  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  secure 
a  large  growth  of  ears,  if  we  expect 
to  produce  first-class  feed  for  stock. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
most  wasteful  and  short-sighted 
method  in  the  world  of  feeding  stock, 
is  the  way  farmers  usually  handle 
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their  corn  crop.  The  way  it  used  to  be  done  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  still  the  way 
with  the  majority  of  farmers,  is  as  follows:  The  crop 
is  cut,  bound  and  set  up  in  large,  round  shocks  in>  the 
field  and  allowed  to  feed  and  breed  mice  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  when  the  stalks  are  perfectly  dry  and 
as  tough  as  rubber  hose,  it  is  husked,  and  many  a 
day  of  cold  fingers  is  endured.  The  corn  is  then 
put  into  a  crib,  and  continues  to  fatten  the  mice,  rats 
and  squirrels.  Occasionally,  during  the  Winter,  a 
grist  is  shelled,  taken  to  the  mill,  ground,  hauled 
home  and  fed  to  the  Stock.  A  toll  has  been  paid  to 
the  miller  and  a  heavier  one  to  the  rodents.  The 
stock  refuse  to  eat  the  dry,  tough,  hard  stalks,  and 
Spring  finds  them  forming  a  pavement  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  about  a  foot  deep,  practically  wasted.  All  this 
work,  waste  and  expense  would  he  saved  if  the  whole 
crop  was  cut  up  and  put  into  the  silo  when  the  corn 
was  ripe  and  at  its  best,  and  would  be  all  done  and 
out  of  the  way  for  good  in  two  or  three  days  of 
good  weather.  All  of  the  stalks,  cobs,  grain  and 
leaves  would  be  eaten  clean  by  the  stock  in  the  form 
of  silage,  but  most  of  it  is  wasted,  if  treated  in  the 
old  way.  The  stock  like  and  fatten  upon  good  silage, 
but  iwill  starve  and  refuse  to  give  milk  under  the  old- 
fashioned  treatment.  The  silo  has  become  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  farmer  to-day  as  the 
plow  or  mowing  machine. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  roots;  mangel  wur- 
zels  for  me.  I  find  them  just  as  necessary  for  my 
stock  as  the  Alfalfa  or  silage.  They  grow  to  such 
enormous  proportions  (often  to  18  or  20  pounds 
each)  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  so  satisfactory  that 
they  have  become  one  of  the  necessary  factors  of 
stock  farming.  I  usually  harvest  about  2.000  bushels 
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every  Fall,  and  every  animal,  young  and  old,  gets  a 
liberal  feed  of  cut  beets  every  day,  and  they  take  to 
them  as  eagerly  as  a  child  to  candy.  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  very  much  milk  or  butter  fat  in  beets, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  root  crops,  but  they  are 
valuable  because  they  help  to  assimilate  the  other 
foods;  they  keep  the  digestion  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
and  normal  condition,  and  the  stock  always  looks 
sleek  and  healthy;  1  deem  them  exceedingly  valuable. 
For  the  best  results  in  raising  beets,  the  crop  should 
be  planted  not  later  than  May  8,  and  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  should  be  carefully  thinned  to 
about  12  inches  before  the  plants  commence  to  set. 

The  way  I  raise  mangels  is  about  as  follows:  Not 
later  than  May  8  and  earlier,  if  possible,  have  the 
ground  thoroughly  tilled  and  prepared  for  the  crop. 
T  use  a  two-horse  planter,  which  plants  two  rows  at 
a  time,  and  set  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  I  plant 
the  seeds  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
or  as  nearly  so  as  I  am  able  to  gauge  it.  The 
planter  must  be  set  so  that  the  seeds  will  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  one-half  inch  in  depth.  I  do  not  har¬ 
row  the  land  planted  to  mangels,  but  when  they  are 
up  out  of  the  ground  about  four  or  five  inches  we  go 
through  the  rows  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  out  the 
plants  so  that  they  stand  about  12  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Immediately  when  this  is  done  we  start  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  exactly  as  we  do  with  the 
potatoes  with  the  two-horse  cultivator,  and  carry  on 
the  cultivation  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Mangels,  in 
my  experience,  are  one  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
crops  to  raise  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  mangels  are  stored  in  the  Fall  in  a 
large  root  cellar,  directly  under  the  stable,  which  has 
a  water-tight  floor,  and  are  cut  up  by  means  of  a 
root-cutter  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The 
mangels  keep  perfectly  until  June,  and  are  fed  to  the 


stock  every  day  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  with 
the  very  best  results. 

Regarding  potatoes,  I  raise  about  two  acres  every 
year.  They  generally  bring  a  very  satisfactory  price, 
seldom  less  than  50  cents  and  often  75  cents  a  bushel, 
at  which  price  they  can  be  profitably  raised;  but  if, 
perchance,  they  are  a  drug  in  the  market  during  any 
season,  then  I  feed  them  to  the  stock,  and  they  are 
worth  <10  cents  per  bushel  for  that  purpose. 

You  must  have  rotation  of  crops  if  farming  is  to 
he  successfully  carried  on ;  therefore,  I  sow  about 
four  acres  of  oats  and  seed  to  Alfalfa  each  year;  al¬ 
ways  seeding  after  coni.  This  gives  me  the  oats 
necessary  for  my  horses,  young  calves,  etc.,  and  al¬ 
ways  an  old  piece  of  Alfalfa  to  plow  under,  and  I 
want  to  say  here,  that  a  man  never  fully  realizes  how 
strong  and  rich  his  land  is  until  he  sees  those  tre¬ 
mendous  Alfalfa  roots  turned  up  to  the  sun.  My 
notion  is  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
grain  to  feed  stock  nor  to  produce  milk.  He  must 
raise  all  he  feeds  on  his  own  farm,  if  the  yearly 
balance  is  to  come  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  sheet ; 
and  he  can  do  it  with  good  silage,  good  Alfalfa  and 
plenty  of  roots.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  is  but  a 
general  picture  of  my  way  of  farming;  hundreds  of 
details  must  necessarily  be  omitted  from  such  an 
article,  and  often  modified  or  changed  to  suit  the 
various  conditions  and  environments  surrounding 
every  farmer.  There  is,  however,  always  a  right  way 
and  a  (wrong  way  to  till  the  soil ;  there  is  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  way  to  plant  the  seed  and  cultivate  the 
crop;  there  is  a  way  that  brings  success  and  there 
are  many  ways  which  lead  to  almost  certain  failure. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  farming  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  our  grandfathers  did  it,  simply  because 
they  made  a  living  that  way.  To-day,  the  successful 
farmer  must  be  quite  as  alert,  quite  as  energetic  and 
possess  quite  as  much  gray  matter  as  the  average  pro¬ 
fessional  man;  and  to  me  no  field  of  labor  has  a  more 
promising  future,  more  honorable  rewards  or  grander 
possibilities  than  open  before  the  earnest,  intelligent 
and  progressive  farmer.  The  day  has  also  gone  by 
when  farmers  can  afford  to  raise  scrub  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  or  any  other  thing  produced 
upon  the  farm.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  and  in¬ 
feriors  of  any  class  are  sure  to  pave  the  way  to 
failure  or.  at  least,  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  at¬ 
taining  the  highest  success.  john  m’lennan. 


NEW  FIGHT  FOR  OLD  PRINCIPLE. 

The  following  report  is  sent  by  a  Long  Island  farmer 
who  attended  the  -meeting  al  Riverhead  for  organizing  (he 
Produce  Exchange.  Every  farmer  who  reads  The  It.  N.-Y. 
will  hope  for  the  success  of  this  movement. 

The  thing  has  happened,  and  if  you  had  been 
there  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  those  sturdy  thinking  American  farmers,  the 
best  of  their  race  perhaps,  stand  up  and  strike  for 
freedom  in  the  same  spirit  as  did  their  forefathers  in 
1776.  These  men  are  descendants  of  the  first  settlers 
who  came  to  Long  Island  in  1640,  and  the  pioneer 
spirit  is  strong  in  their  hearts,  while  the  same  red 
blood  runs  in  their  veins.  They  are  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  give  up,  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea 
that  some  one  else  has  the  right  to  put  the  price  on 
what  they  have  worked  to  produce.  The  great  trou¬ 
ble  with  commercial  conditions  to-day  is  that  the 
farmer  gets  too  small  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  food, 
and  the  consumer’s  living  comes  too  high.  In  other 
words,  the  middleman  or  non-producer  gets  too  large 
a  share  of  the  value  of  the  product.  What  the  Ex¬ 
change  proposes  to  do  is  to  market  their  potatoes 
with  the  least  possible  expense  and  to  guarantee  the 
goods  for  what  they  really  are,  and  as  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  well  known  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  to 
maintain  the  top  price  in  the  markets.  Dealers  have 
often  bought  some  Long  Island  potatoes  and  mixed 
them  with  up-State  potatoes  and  sold  them  all  for 
Long  Island.  You  see  that  we  are  to  the  potato  trade 
what  Florida  is  to  the  orange  grower  or  western 
New  York  is  on  apples,  and  that  section  from  River- 
head  east  on  both  sides  of  the  island  produces  the 
finest  potatoes  for  eating  in  the  world.  What  we 
propose  to  do  is  to  sell  Long  Island  potatoes  direct 
to  the  trade  in  the  New  York  market  and  elsewhere 
without  the  aid  of  the  middleman,  and  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Exchange  on  each  package,  thus  insuring  the 
buyer  that  he  is  getting  a  certain  grade  of  Long 
Island  potatoes.  Outsiders  will  be  charged  the  trust 
price  plus  the  five  per  cent  commission  that  the  Ex¬ 
change  charges  for  handling  the  crop  so  that  our 
markets  cannot  be  swamped  down  with  our  own 
goods.  Then  think  of  the  satisfaction  of  telling  the 
buyer  what  the  price  is  instead  of  his  telling  the 
farmer  what  he  may  have  for  the  stuff.  I  know 
all  the  old  stock  talk  about  “You  can't  do  it,”  “Farmers 
ain’t  good  business  men”  and  “You  won’t  get  any 
more  than  you  do  now.”  I  know  there  will  be  a 
fight  on,  and  the  first  year  or  two  the  profits  will 
be  taken  up  in  trying  to  induce  some  of  the  local 
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buyers  to  go  to  work  and  he  producers.  As  to  the 
profit  of  the  enterprise,  one  of  our  local  dealers 
stated  that  he  would  not  handle  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
for  less  than  25  cents.  Our  potatoes  never  sell  for 
more  than  $3  per  barrel,  and  sometimes  for  less 
than  $1.50,  so  that  the  Exchange  commission  would 
not  be  over  15  cents,  and  might  be  seven  cents.  Even 
as  small  a  farmer  as  I  am  ought  to  clear  $100  or  up¬ 
wards  a  year  and  probably  average  at  least  $200 
apiece,  so  the  gain  to  Suffolk  County  farmers  ought 
to  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per  annum  or 
more.  It  costs  Suffolk  County  farmers  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  potatoes  than  it  does  anywhere  else,  and  we 
have  got  to  get  more.  Hurrah  for  the  Long  Island 
Produce  Exchange !  C.  L.  y. 

NOTES  FROM  PROF.  MASSEY. 

HIGH  BRED  SEEDS. — Passing  a  five  and  10  cent 
store  in  this  town  a  few  days  ago  there  was  in  the 
show  window  a  great  pile  of  seed  papers  with  gor¬ 
geous  lithographs  of  wonderful  vegetables  and  flowers 
on  the  outside  of  the  papers,  but  no  name  of  any 
responsible  dealer  or  grower,  and  a  card  on  the  pile 
stated  that  these  seeds  arc  sold  three  papers  for  five 
cents.  Doubtless  many  will  buy  them  expecting  to 
grow  things  like  the  lithographs,  and,  like  the  man 
with  the  beets,  will  get  all  sorts  of  stuff,  when  by 
paying  five  cents  a  packet  from  a  responsible  seeds¬ 
man,  they  could  get  what  they  buy.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  of  good  seed  and  poor  seed  bears 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  crop  grown  from  them, 
and  the  wise  gardener  always  pays  more  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  seed  he  buys  than  to  the  price. 
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When  1  find  a  seedsman  who  has  built  up  and  main¬ 
tained  a  trade  with  large  market  gardeners  I  always 
have  more  confidence  in  his  seed,  for  to  maintain 
such  a  trade  he  must  have  the  best,  for  this  class  of 
customers  knows  what  they  want  far  more  than  the 
usual  run  of  private  gardeners. 

THAT  SOUTHERN  HAY  FARM.— It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  census  reports  show  that  for 
over  10  years  the  average  hay  crop  of  North  Carolina 
per  acre  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Iowa.  And 
yet  Iowa  grows  a  thousand  of  bales  to  one  that  North 
Carolina  produces,  and  sells  them  for  one-fourth  the 
price  that  hay  commands  in  North  Carolina.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  larger  in  North  Carolina,  not  because 
her  lands  are  richer  than  those  of  Iowa,  for  we  know 
that  they  average  far  poorer,  but  because  of  the 
longer  season  and  the  abundant  rainfall.  And  North 
Carolina  can  make  from  three  to  five  tons  per  acre  of 
the  finest  of  hay  from  the  cow  pea.  Mr.  Tufts,  at 
Pinehurst,  on  the  pine  barrens  of  North  Carolina, 
made  last  year  five  tons  of  cow  pea  hay  per  acre, 
sowing  an  early  crop  and  harvesting  it  and  then  sow¬ 
ing  the  same  land  and  harvesting  another.  This  hay 
could  have  been  sold  for  $20  a  ton  or  more.  And  yet, 
all  over  the  South,  men  are  scratching  the  ground 
and  planting  all  their  land  in  cotton  for  an  average 
of  200  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  keeping  no  cattle,  and 
only  mules  and  no  breeding  animals,  but  paying  for 
everything  they  and  the  mules  eat  out  of  their  little 
cotton  crop,  when  by  growing  the  legumes  and  feed¬ 
ing  stock  they  could  make  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  and 
make  an  abundance  of  stock  feed  and  a  profit  on  the 
feeding,  or  have  to  sell  for  more  money  than  the 
cotton  they  now  grow  will  sell  for.  And  the  papers 
are  urging  them  to  grow  their  “supplies,”  as  though 
every  other  crop  but  cotton  was  merely  supplies  to 
enable  them  to  grow  cotton  Of  course  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  with  proper  farming  the  southern 
farmers  would  soon  find  that  there  are  auxiliary 
crops  that  are  worth  selling,  and  that  cotton  is  not 
the  only  thing  they  can  make  money  out  of.  Flere 
and  there  there  is  an  awakening  to  better  farming 
in  the  South,  but  the  general  infatuation  of  a  people 
for  one  crop,  grown  at  an  actual  loss  to  many,  is  sad 
to  contemplate.  w.  f.  massey. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CORN  CROP. 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  the  growth  of  a  field  of  Michigan  corn  from 
start  to  finish.  The  pictures  given  this  week  show 
the  starting  of  the  plants,  the  growth  at  seven  weeks 
and  the  finish.  Next  week  we  shall  see  how  the  crop 
gained  in  size  week  by  week  until  the  end.  Mr.  R. 
C.  Angevine,  who  took  the  pictures,  has  made  brief 
notes  describing  them  : 

I  hese  pictures  were  taken  from  week  to  week  from 
the  same  location  in  a  field  of  silage  corn  grown  on 
the  Beach  Farm  Dairy  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  by  the 
proprietor,  Charles  Angevine.  The  corn  was  grown 
on  clay  soil  with  a  very  wet  cold  season,  and  shallow 
cultivation  was  used  entirely,  spring-tooth  and  weeder 
and  harrow.  No  work  was  done  in  it  after  the  rid¬ 
ing  cultivator  was  laid  aside.  The  yield,  about  15 
tons  per  acre,  was  light  for  the  reason  of  many  dam¬ 
aged  spots  in  the  field  owing  to  very  wet  ground,  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  ears  had  not  time  to  form 
and  fill,  which  fact  perhaps  made  a  shortage  of  five 
or  six  tons  per  acre.  Fig.  154  shows  the  corn  just 
two  weeks  from  the  day  of  planting,  which  was  done 
June  19,  or  about  three  weeks  later  than  it  should 
have  been,  owing  to  excessive  rains.  The  corn  had 
been  worked  four  or  five  times  before  this  picture 
was  taken,  mostly  with  a  weeder  and 
harrow.  Fig.  156  is  when  the  corn  was 
three  weeks  old,  and  shows  that  it  is 
gathering  headway.  Fig.  160  is  when 
the  corn  was  four  weeks  old,  and  shows 
a  fine  growth  for  the  week.  Fig  161 
is  when  the  corn  was  five  weeks  old, 
and  I  think  anyone  will  admit  that  it  is 
getting  on  some,  even  though  it  was 
cold,  wet  weather  most  of  the  time. 

Fig.  158  is  when  the  corn  was  six 
weeks  old,  and  T  think  a  comparison 
with  Fig.  161  will  show  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  growth ;  in  fact  it  was  more 
than  24  inches  for  seven  days.  The 
weather  was  warmer,  but  still  wet.  Fig. 

159  is  when  the  . corn  was  seven  weeks 
old,  and  it  shows  a  remarkably  fine 
growth;  the  stalks  and  foliage  were  of 
a  very  fine  colon  and  were  doing  finely. 

When  the  corn  was  eight  weeks  old  it 
was  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
doing  very  well.  R.  c.  ANGEVINE. 


FUMIGATING  A  HENHOUSE. 

Concerning  the  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  for  greenhouse  purposes,  which 
I  said  could  be  used  successfully  on  al¬ 
most  all  plants,  1  have  the  following  to 
say:  We  use  from  three-fifths  to  four- 
fifths  ounce  of  cyanide  per  1,000  cubic 
feet;  98  per  cent  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  used,  which  costs  26  cents  per  pound, 
and  comes  in  10-pound  cans  in  lumps. 

I  weigh  out  the  cyanide  into  four-ounce 
packets,  and  wrap  in  tissue  paper  (not 
oiled).  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  leave 
any  cyanide  around,  as  the  least  particle 
taken  will  kill  anything  almost  instantly. 

It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  effective 
chemical  poison  known.  1  do  not  like 
to  handle  the  sulphuric  acid  by  lamp¬ 
light,  so  in  order  to  have  the  water- 
acid  liquid  hot  when  I  come  to  drop  the 
cyanide  into  the  jars,  I  put  the  acid  in  first.  That 
is  done  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  acid 
in  the  open  too  long,  as  it  takes  moisture  from  the 
air,  and,  as  stated,  to  avoid  handling  at  night.  If 
the  cyanide  is  dropped  into  cold  liquid  it  won’t  al¬ 
ways  “go.”  I  use  four  jars  to  a  house  158  feet  long, 
and  pour  into  each  jar  (earthen  or  chinaware) 
eight  ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  The 
glass  I  use  for  measuring  the  acid  is  marked  by  a 
glass  cutter,  so  I  do  not  weigh  acid  more  than  once, 
when  the  mark  is  made  on  the  glass.  The  jars  are 
then  placed  at  intervals  the  whole  length  of  the  house. 
^  hen  the  fires  in  the  boilers  have  been  attended  to 
and  are  ready  to  be  left  for  the  night,  which  is  about 

II  o’clock,  I  pour  the  same  amount  in  volume  of 
water  as  the  acid  into  each  jar,  which  immediately 
steams  and  gets  quite  hot.  The  middle  doors  of  the 
greenhouse  are  then  bolted  from  the  inside  and  also 
one  end  door.  The  door  through  which  I  leave  the 
house  is  locked  from  the  outside  so  as  to  keep  out 
any  unaware,  absent-minded  person  or  stranger  that 
might  possibly  enter.  T  start  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  drop  a  package  of  cyanide  in  the  first  jar,  and  am 
careful  to  leave  immediately  for  the  next  jar,  and 
when  T  have  passed  that  I  drop  a  package  into  it,  and 
so  with  the  third  and  fourth,  and  nobody  enters  that 
house  until  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
gas  has  escaped  so  that  it  is  no  longer  dangerous. 
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You  may  wonder  if  such  a  weak  dose  will  kill  any¬ 
thing.  1  have  found  it  will  kill  aphis  and  thrips, 
and  has  a  more  lasting  effect  than  tobacco ;  besides  it 
will  kill  snails,  wood  lice,  spiders  and  a  number  of 
insects.  Rats,  mice  and  sparrows  also  succumb.  It 
will  not  kill  at  that  strength  grasshoppers  and  the 
Tarnished  plant  beetle,  and  no  strength  that  the  plants 
can  stand  will  kill  red  spider.  I  am  using  the  gas 
exclusively  now  on  violets,  carnations,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  callas  and  candytuft.  In  the  Summer  when 
the  carnations  and  Chrysanthemums  are  soft  they  are 
apt  to  get  hurt,  the  carnations  on  the  bud  and  the  tips 
of  the  young  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  not 
seriously.  The  only  thing  I  know  that  will  not  stand 
that  strength  of  gas  is  the  sweet  pea.  g.  o. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

Before  the  seed  potatoes  were  treated  for  the  scab 
spores,  a  large  part  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  this 
farm  were  not  marketable  on  account  of  the  scab. 
When  I  first  treated  potatoes  for  the  scab  the  results 
were  tested  in  a  careful  way,  the  same  as  I  always  do 
with  fertilizers.  Alternate  rows  were  planted  with 
the  treated  and  the  untreated  seed,  and  the  potatoes 
dug  and  picked  separately,  and  the  results  were  surely 


wonderful.  I  have  grown  potatoes  so  free  from  scab 
that  it  was  hard  to  find  a  potato  in  100  barrels  with  a 
spot  of  scab  on  it,  but  I  find  there  are  a  few  small 
spots  on  this  farm  where  the  scab  germ  lives  in  the 
ground  from  one  rotation  of  crops  to  another.  I 
take  two  rather  large  barrels  and  saw  them  off  to 
leave  one  hoop  above  the  bulge  of  the  barrel.  The 
barrels  are  placed  on  a  floor  in  an  outbuilding.  Three 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  21  gallons  of  water 
are  put  in  each  barrel.  To  the  rafters  arc  fastened 
double  pulleys  directly  over  each  barrel,  so  the  single 
pulley  will  hang  over  the  center  of  it.  We  take  bran 
sacks  and  stitch  the  corners  so  they  are  round,  and  it 
will  go  into  the  barrel  easily,  when  filled  with  potatoes. 
T  like  to  get  the  potatoes  out  of  the  cellar  and  the  seed 
soaked  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  their  being  frozen  is 
past.  I  now  put  two  bushels  of  potatoes  in  each  sack, 
tie  a  short  rope  together  so  it  will  loop  over  the 
sack,  hook  it  on  the  pulley  and  let  it  into  the  barrel. 
This  is  done  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  They  are 
left  in  1  yj  hour,  and  then  they  are  raised  just  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  rope  is  fastened  and  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain  until  noon.  At  noon  they  are  pulled 
directly  overhead  and  spread  singly  on  a  floor.  If  I 
wish  to  take  them  off  downstairs  a  cover  can  be  laid 
on  the  barrel  and  they  can  be  let  down  on  it  and  un¬ 
hook  the  pulley  without  any  lifting.  More  potatoes 
can  be  put  in  at  noon  and  drained  until  night,  and 
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another  lot  can  be  soaked  at  night  after  coming  from 
the  field,  and  allowed  to  drain  over  night.  In  this  way 
I  can  soak  12  bushels  of  potatoes  and  not  interfere 
very  much  with  my  day’s  work.  The  potatoes  are 
spread  out  single  on  a  floor  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  left  so  until  it  is  time  to  plant.  If  kept  in 
this  way  the  sprouts  will  be  very  short,  but  if  piled  on 
top  of  each  other  the  lower  ones  will  get  long  sprouts. 

As  the  sandy  spots  are  all  that  is  usually  planted  on 
this  farm  the  potatoes  are  quite  clean  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  rinsed.  We  seldom  plant  over  15  barrels 
here  and  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  add  any 
solution.  The  potato  ground  is  always  covered  with 
manure  if  there  is  enough  of  it.  Potatoes  grown  on 
the  sand  spots  of  this  farm  have  frequently  brought 
from  $100  to  $150  an  acre,  and  this  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  any  hand  hoeing  whatever.  We  avoid  planting 
the  loam  or  clay  ground  whenever  we  can,  as  the  pota¬ 
toes  arc  more  likely  to  rot  and  they  do  not  look  as 
nice.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  soaked  the  seed 
with  formaldehyde,  but  shall  use  corrosive  sublimate 
this  year.  I  may  have  had  poor  formaldehyde;  at 
any  rate.it  has  not  been  as  effective  as  the  other  treat¬ 
ment.  Two  years  ago  I  thought  I  knew  a  whole  lot 
about  the  scab,  and  could  tell  anyone  about  it,  but  I 
have  found  T  knew  very  little  about  it  and  have  a 
whole  lot  to  learn.  A  year  ago  last 
Summer  we  planted  a  small  piece  of 
loam  ground  that  is  naturally  very  fer¬ 
tile.  No  manure  was  put  on  it,  and 
I  am  sure  none  had  been  put  on  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  it  had  a  good 
clover  sod.  No  potato  had  ever  been 
planted  there  before  to  my  knowledge. 
Clean  seed,  treated  with  formaldehyde 
was  planted,  and  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  a  single  potato  with  a  sign  of  scab 
on  it,  but  they  were  nearly  all  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  it.  m.  f. 


FARMER’S  WIFE  AS  HIRED  MAN. 

M.  M.  C.,  Connecticut,  wants  to  know 
the  relative  merits  of  horse-forks  and 
slings.  Use  slings  by  all  means.  We 
have  two  forks,  the  harpoon  and  a 
straight  fork,  but  never  use  them  for 
the  same  reasons  M.  M.  C.  gives  for  not 
liking  the  fork.  The  only  thing  against 
the  slings  is  that  they  will  persist  in 
getting  tangled  when  they  are  being 
handled;  that  is  after  tripping  the  hay 
out  and  placing  them  in  position  on  the 
wagon  again.  We  use  four  pairs, 

placing  two  on  the  front  and  two 
on  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and 
use  the  same  team  to  pull  it  up  that 
we  have  on  the  wagqn.  Some  only  use 
two  pairs  of  slings,  but  that  makes  the 
sticks  longer  and  necessarily  harder  to 
handle,  besides  taking  up  more  room  in 
the  mow  and  making  heavier  loads  to 
pull  up,  and  more  strain  on  the  rope. 
We  take  the  hay  all  off  clean  at  four 
pulls  and  never  have  to  make  an  extra 
trip.  They  need  no  more  room  in  the 
barn  than  a  fork.  We  fill  our  barn  to 
the  roof,  pulling  up  from  the  barn  floor 
until  both  mows  are  full ;  then  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  track  out  the  gable  end  of 
the  barn  and  putting  another  stop,  then 
taking  the  center  stop  off  (or  by  just 
changing  the  stop  if  you  want  to,  and  only  using 
one,  but  we  have  two)  then  changing  the  carriage, 
we  pull  up  from  the  outside  and  fill  in  up 
over  the  barn  floor.  The  hay  is  much  nicer  to  handle 
when  mowing  back;  when  slings  are  used  it  is  not 
torn  to  pieces  as  with  a  fork.  The  slings  give  no 
trouble  in  the  mow  in  the  barn,  and  are  tripped  as 
easily  as  a  fork.  They  are  much  superior  to  the  fork, 
and  I  know,  for  I  help.  To  our  mind  an  ideal  hay¬ 
ing  outfit  consists  of  a  hay  loader,  a  side  delivery 
rake,  a  flat-bottomed  rigging  with  sideboard  and 
slings ;  then  to  run  it  a  good  man  in  the  mow  and 
one  on  the  wagon  with  a  boy  or  girl  large  enough  to 
drive  a  team  or  a  wife  who  has  no  babies  to  keep  her 
iii  the  house  will  do  (which  is  the  case  with  us). 
You  can  then  make  hay  with  very  little  heavy  work; 
husband  and  I  make  all  of  ours  without  any  help  at 
all.  We  also  use  the  slings  in  hauling  in  and  un¬ 
loading  sheaf  wheat  and  oats.  We  thought  at  first 
that  dropping  the  sling  full  down  from  the  roo'f 
would  shell  the  grain  out  badly,  but  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  shell  any  more  than  handling  by  hand,  if  as  bad, 
even  when  the  grain  is  very  ripe.  Of  course  the  first 
layer  of  grain  must  be  laid  carefully  so  the  sheaves 
will  all  be  caught  in,  but  you  will  soon  “catch  on”  to 
how  to  do  it,  then  the  rest  is  easy.  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  drive  the  team  to  haul  the  grain  up  in  the 
slings,  than  to  mow  the  grain  back.  Before  we  got 
slings,  husband  used  to  pitch  the  sheaves  into  the  mow 
with  the  hand-fork,  and  mowed  them  back;  now  T 
only  have  to  drive  the  team  to  pull  four  slings  full  up 
and  then  sit  down  and  rest  while  husband  mows  them 
back.  MRS.  IT.  G.  H. 


THE  CORN  CROP  28  DAYS  FROM  PLANTING.  Fig.  160. 


THIRTY-FIVE  DAYS  FROM  PLANTING,  NEARLY  TWO  FEET  IN 

A  WEEK.  Fig.  161. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

SPRING  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  Spring  of  1908  in  Jefferson 
county,  X.  Y.,  is  not  unlike  many  others 
that  have  come  and  gone,  with  its  good 
weather  and  its  bad,  but  of  the  former 
we  have  not  been  blessed  with  an  over¬ 
abundance,  as  we  have  had  much  cold, 
sour  weather.  Young  clover  has  started 
rather  more  than  these  frosty  nights 
are  good  for.  There  is  more  or  less 
frost  in  the  ground  yet,  which  hinders 
plowing  to  some  extent,  though  in  some 
localities  it  is  fairly  well  under  way.  Many 
farmers  are  very  short  of  fodder.  There 
is  scarcely  any  hay  in  this  section  for 
sale,  consequently  many  are  buying  hay 
in  bales  brought  in  by  rail  from  other 
localities.  Much  of  the  milk  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  at  present  being  made  into  but¬ 
ter,  of  which  the  present  market  price  in 
New  York  is  31  cents,  where  much  of  it 
goes  at  top  quotations ;  local  market  is 
about  26  cents.  These  prices  are  fairly 
good,  but  not  in  keeping  with  the  high 
prices  of  hay  and  mill  feeds.  Hay  is 
$18  to  $20  per  ton;  ccrfnmeal  and  wheat 
feeds,  $28  to  $30  per  ton.  Many  cattle 
will  be  pinched  out  to  grass  on  mighty 
short  rations,  with  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger  of  their  owner. 
The  smiling  faces  of  the  maple  sugar 
makers  are  like  a  sunbeam  these  days, 
as  they  are  getting  the  greatest  harvest 
of  the  sweet  amber-colored  liquid  they 
have  had  in  many  years.  Some  are  tell¬ 
ing  record-breaking  yields  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  sweets  that  the  city  folk  rarely 
get  unadulterated.  At  present  the  best 
quality  maple  syrup  brings  from  90 
cents  to  $1  per  gallon,  and  sugar  32J'2 
cents  per  pound.  Owing  to  the  size 
of  the  crop  these  prices  may  not  pre¬ 
vail  very  far  in  the  future.  I  fear  the 
problem  of  good  seed  corn  and  the 
various  grains  .will  be  a  difficult  one 
this  year,  as  1907  was  a  very  bad  season 
for  getting  best  results  to  secure  a  prime 
article  fit  for  seed.  Prices  are  very 
high,  and  doubtless  much  worthless  seed 
will  be  thrust  upon  us  poor  souls  of  the 
soil.  We  are  promised  in  the  Good 
Book  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest,  but  it 
speaks  not  of  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
high-priced,  inefficient  help  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  f.  n.  squiers. 


Black-Knot  in  Grapes. 

E.  G.  P„  Brooklyn,  Ohio. — I  send  you 
some  pieces  of  diseased  grapevine  of  the 
Niagara  variety.  Please  give  what  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  as  to  cause  and  treatment. 
It  seems  to  be  spreading,  as  I  see  more 
vines  affected  this  Spring  than  last.  The 
last  year’s  growth  nearly  all  died  last 
year,  but  the  roofs  seem  all  right,  as  a 
number  of  suckers  came  up  from  each  root. 

Ans. — The  grape  canes  are  affected 
with  a  disease  known  as  black-knot.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the 
black-knot  of  plum  and  cherry  trees. 
Grape  black-knot  is  not  often  trouble¬ 
some.  The  cause  of  it  is  not  well  un¬ 
derstood.  The  cases  of  it  which  I  have 
seen  in  New  York  appear  to  have  been 
due  to  frost  injury  occurring  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  or  the  early  Spring.  No 
remedy  for  it  is  known.  Badly  diseased 
canes  should  be  cut  out,  so  that  new 
ones  may  be  trained  up  to  take  their 
places.  F.  C.  STEWART. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Ex.  Station. 

Ball  Lightning. 

.4.  D.  C .,  Jacksonville,  N.  7. — On  page 
287  .T.  S.  Woodward  speaks  of  ball  light¬ 
ning.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  he 
can  tell  when  a  building  is  struck  by  ball 
lightning. 

Ans. — Ball  or  globular  lightning  is  a 
rare  form.  The  discharge  takes  the 
form  of  a  globe  of  fire  or  light.  This 
either  remains  stationary  in  the  air  or 
moves  slowly  along  through  it.  It  gen- 
,  erally  disappears  with  a  loud  explosion. 


This  form  is  not  common.  The  ball  of 
light  is-  plainly  seen  and  there  is  no  sure 
protection  from  it.  Yet  sometimes  it  is 
harmless.  One  report  is  made  of  a 
large  ball  of  fire  which  came  down  the 
chimney  of  a  house,  rolled  across  the 
floor  of  a  room  and  disappeared  through 
a  crack  in  the  wall.  In  other  cases 
great  damage  is  done,  and  no  one  will 
crave  these  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  Horse  Apple. 

A.  R.  L.,  Barboursrille,  7a. — Can  you 
give  me  a  full  description  of  an  apple  listed 
in  some  nursery  catalogues  as  “Horse,” 
including  its  origin,  and  manner  of  growth, 
time  of  blossoming  as  compared  with 
Winesap?  I  have  an  unnamed  variety  that 
I  wish  identilied,  and  the  meager  descrip¬ 
tions  given  in  the  catalogues  are  like  it  as 
far  as  they  go.  The  apple  I  have  is  very 
light,  weighing  only  140  pounds  per  barrel, 
as  against  165  pounds  for  ordinary  Winter 
apples.  A.  r.  L. 

Ans.  —  The  apple  properly  called 
Horse  is  a  rather  large,  yellow  variety 
ripening  in  the  Fall  and  very  distinct 
from  Winesap.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty 
and  rather  upright  grower.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  North  Carolina  and  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  many  years.  I 
have  known  it  for  nearly  50  years.  It 
may  be  that  the  inquirer  has  the  Haas, 
which  is  a  red  apple  that  ripens  in  late 
Fall,  but  is  not  a  good  keeper.  The 
fruit  is  not  so  heavy  as  ordinary  apples. 
The  proper  way  to  have  the  variety  in 
question  identified  is  to  send  specimens  ! 
to  the  pomologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  next  Fall. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Barren  Cherry  Trees. 

F.  8.  (No  Address). — We  have  three  or 
four  cherry  trees  of  the  light  red  class, 
nursery  stock,  nearly  20  years  old.  which 
have  never  borne  any  fruit.  They  blossom 
full  every  year,  then  all  drops  off,  before 
cherries  hardly  begin  to  form.  They  are 
very  rank  looking  trees.  They  are  planted 
on  a  high  elevation  of  ground,  rich  sandy 
loam,  several  rods  east  of  our  woods. They 
have  sun  nearly  the  whole  day  long.  Can 
yon  give  any  reason  for  their  not  bearing? 

Ans. — What  variety  of  cherry  this  is 
or  why  the  trees  do  not  bear  I  cannot 
tell.  It  could  not  be  that  frost  or  other 
climatic  troubles  could  keep  the  trees 
from  bearing  for  “nearly  20  years.” 
There  may  be  some  blight  that  affects 
the  bloom,  but  if  other  cherry  trees  in 
the  same  orchard  or  similarly  located 
in  that  region  bear,  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  variety.  It 
would  be  well  to  learn  the  facts  on  this 
point  and  if  the  indications  are  that  the 
trees  in  question  are  not  of  a  productive 
variety  it  would  be  wise  to  graft  them 
to  some  variety  or  varieties  that  will 
bear.  This  cannot  be  done  before  the 
Spring  of  1909.  Scions  might  be  got 
from  good  bearing  trees  in  the  vicinity. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Summer  Care  of  Violets. 

Y.  E.  G.,  Greenwich,  Conn, — IIow  should 
I  treat  violets  that  have  been  in  cold 
frames  all  Winter  and  have  finished  bloom¬ 
ing?  Should  they  have  sun,  air  and  water, 
or  in  other  words  how  should  they  be 
treated  during  Summer  months  in  order  to 
bloom  in  same  frames  another  year? 

Ans. — It  is  not  customary,  in  com¬ 
mercial  violet  growing,  to  bloom  the 
same  plants  a  second  year.  The  plants 
are  cleared  out,  the  old  soil  removed 
and  replaced  with  new,  and  young  plants 
secured  from  cuttings  set  out,  usually 
during  May.  The  prevalence  of  disease 
among  violets  has,  for  some  years  past, 
compelled  many  precautions  formerly 
unheard  of.  During  the  Summer,  the 
plants  must  be  kept  clean,  all  weeds 
pulled,  all  dead  or  dying  leaves  care¬ 
fully  cut  off,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  gently  stirred  about  once  a  week. 
Use  lath  shading  on  the  frame  instead 
of  glass.  When  the  runners  begin  to 
form  about  the  middle  of  August  cut 
them  off.  Never  let  any  dead  leaves  or 
other  trash  lie  about  the  bed ;  better  j 
burn  them.  Water  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  form  a  crust ;  in  hot  weather  a  daily 
watering  will  be  needed.  About  the 
middle  of  August  a  thin  mulch  of  horse 
manure,  fine  and  well-rotted,  will  be  de¬ 
sirable.  If  you  are  growing  merely  a 


few  violets  for  pleasure  and  wish  to  try 
carrying  over  the  old  plants,  give  them 
the  treatment  outlined  above,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  cleanliness  and  removal 
of  the  runners,  but  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  plan. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

When  is  the  best  lime  to  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  to  a  strawberry  bed  in  the  Spring, 
before  or  after  blooming?  d.  s. 

Oglesby,  Ill. 

Put  it  on  at  once — earlier  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  If  the  berries  are  mulched  scatter  the 
nitrate  over  the  mulch  before  the  -plants 
break  through.  It  will  all  be  washed  down. 
Do  not  put  it  directly  on  the  tender,  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  _ 

What  Kills  Them? — I  notice  various 
remedies  for  the  Potato  bug  in  your  paper. 
I  want,  to  give  you  a  good  remedy  that  is 
very  cheap.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  bugs 
sprinkle  with  cotton-seed  meal  while  the 

leaves  are  damp  and  it.  will  kill  them,  and 
also  help  the  potatoes,  as  the  meal  con¬ 
tains  from  7  V.  to  nine  per  cent  ammonia. 
You  will  find  that  two  sprinkles  will  kill 
them  for  the  season.  e.  w.  schaefer. 

Georgia. 
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FREE  ^  mw 
BOOK 


ONE  REASON  why  you  should  have 
OUR  CATALOGUE  is  because  of  its 
INVALUABLE  CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO  LOVER  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Highest  grade  Alfalfa  Seed  and  all  other 
Clovers  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

MAILED  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  Thro’  to  38  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK. 


PfTR  Q  A  I  C— Crimson  t  lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
lUn  OMLL  bushel;  White  Onion  Sets,  $3.00 
bushel:  Yellow  Onion  Sets,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Gar¬ 
den  Peas.  <  ow  Peas,  Glover  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

Plants— 400,000  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield  and  Large 
Charleston  Wakefield  cold  frame  cabbage  plants, 
now  ready  to  ship.  $2.00  per  1.000.  They  are  very 
hardy,  stocky  plants.  None  but  large,  stocky  plants 
sent  out.  They  give  more  than  satisfaction  every¬ 
where.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE 


CTHAWI5EKRY  PLANTS— Reliable,  money- 
^  making  varieties,  only  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  1000. 
New  illus.  cat.  Free.  S.  A.  YIRD1N,  Hartly,  Del. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOW  I  KS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plants.  The  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  (ouynphnin,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Newest.  Best.  Circular 
free.  B.  F.  WHITE,  Terryville.  Conn. 

THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

RUIIRARR  CFTQ- Variety  Linnaeus,  best  for 
nnUDAnD  dtld  ]lolno  or  market:  strong, 
stocky,  field  grown  crowns,  not  seedlings,  $4  per  100; 
full  count;  cash.  F.  E.  PECKHAM,  Norwich,  Ct. 

CCCft  PftRN  Reid’s  Y'ellow  Dent  &  Improved 
uUnll  Learning.  (Tested  Seed). 
SENSATION  OATS  80c  bn.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes, . KT'V 

’  in  Arc 


[town 
i  A  roo- 

stook  Co.,  Maine.  Clean,  sound,  pure  Barrel  of 
105  lbs.  $3.50,  3  barrels  $10,  5  barrels  $10,  10  barrels 
$31.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Seedsman,  Bamford,  Pa 


Beautifully 

Illustrated 


Mighty 

Interesting 


If  yon  want  to  know  how  to  grow  big  crops  of  big 

red  strawberries  and  how  to  get  big  prices,  send  for 
our  1908  book.  It  tellsall  about  soil  preparation,  set¬ 
ting,  mating,  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  mulch¬ 
ing,  picking,  packing  and  marketing.  All  of  these 
essential  features  and  many  more  are  explained  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  was  written 
right  out  in  the  strawberry  field  by  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  growing  strawberries,  and  he  tells 
you  just  exactly  how  he  does  things.  Send  your 
address.  *  That’s  all.  The  book  is  free. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480 ,  Three  Rivera,  Mich 

C trawberry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices $1.25 per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY-^^'fr^S 

money  for  me;  it  will  for  yon.  Long  keeper — quick 
seller.  Very  prolific.  $3  per  doz..  $15  per  100. 
RICHARD  W.  JOHNSON,  Nortliboro,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  would  set  the  best  send  me  your 
address.  202  varieties  listed. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  R„  Bailslon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  H&l: 

Parson’s  Beauty,  Michael’s  Early,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Success,  New  York,  Brandywine,  Texas,  Crescent. 
50c.  per  100:  $2.50  per  1.000. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


450,009 


200  varieties.  Also  tlrapes.  Small  Fruits  e  1  r.  Rest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  ]0c. 
Dese.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCU,  liox  k,  I  rcdouin,  .v.  y. 

Bargains  hi  PEAR  TREES 

I  have  about  7000  Pear  trees  unsold.  Ton  leading 
varieties  including  Bartlett.  A  $10.00  Collection  of 
Pear  and  Peach  trees  for  $5.00. 

MARTIN  WAIIJL,,  Nurseryman, 
351  Gregory  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vital 
Hedging.  Cherry  Trees  a  specialty. 

TREES  and  PLANTS  by  MAIL  POST¬ 
PAID  will  save  you  express  costs. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  (IT  IS  FREE),  it 
will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

rAUFOKNIA  PRIVET,  Strawberry  plants* 
fruit  trees.etc.  Sam'l  C.DeCou.Moorestown.N.J. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $-10.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
and  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  nnd  of  strongest  vitality.  Wo  invito  you  to 
got  Government  Testa  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THIS  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  223*  Meebanicsburg;,  Oliio 


Red  Dragon  Dandelion 
Killer — Sample  Free 

A  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  dan¬ 
delion,  plantain,  and  other  weed  pests 
in  lawns.  Does  not  injure  or  affect  the  grass  in  any 
way.  Dust  it  on  lightly  when  dew  is  on  and  the 
weeds  will  eurl  up  and  die.  A'o  kill,  no  pay.  We 
are  willing  to  “show”  you.  Larye  package  for 
ordinary  lawn  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Wheels,  Freight  Paid,  $8.75 

/or  4  Buin;y  Whi*el»,  Sirul  Tires  on.  With  HiiIiImt 
Tires,  I  5.&0.  1  uifg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Rubber 
Tire  Top  $41;  Harness,  $5.  Write  for  caia'< 

Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels,  $5.50. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  y/.  R.  Boobf^*nc'Mnaii.O 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.”  T!""5 

 ROGERS-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  New  York. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants 
from  a  strain  of  prolific  fruit  Bearers, 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Write. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  R 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


"OU  will  be  satisfied  with  the  products  of 


Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow 


99 


Better  write  to  Burpee,  Philadelphia, — for  new  Complete  Catalog. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  he  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  onr  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  which  will 
show  you  what,  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on 
your  list  and  can  give  yon  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Hardening  in  all  its  braneites  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


1908. 
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BOX  REEL  FOR  GARDEN  LINE. 

Fig.  162  shows  a  tool  that  wc  have 
found  very  handy  and  useful.  It  is  of 
my  own  invention;  that  is,  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  one  before  making 
this.  I  shall  not  try  for  a  patent,  but 
will  pass  it  along  for  the  benefit  of 
brother  gardeners.  The  picture  explains 
it  fully  I  think,  but  will  give  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  one,  although  it  can  be 
made  any  size  desired.  The  box  is  12 
by  14  inches  and  18  inches  high,  except 
the  side  board,  to  which  gear  is  at¬ 
tached  ;  this  is  30  inches  high.  The 
bottom  board  is  30  inches  long;  this 
gives  a  projection  on  each  end  to  place 
a  weight  to  hold  the  box  steady  when 
the  line  is  wound  or  unwound.  The 


BOX  REEL  FOR  GARDEN  LINE.  Fro.  162. 

spindle  should  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  spool  to  prevent  the  line  binding  when 
winding,  and  the  spool  should  clear  the 
side  of  the  box  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
to  prevent  friction;  one  end  of  the 
spindle  should  be  set  in  the  side  a  half¬ 
inch,  the  other  end  project  through  far 
enough  to  take  on  the  small  sprocket 
wheel.  If  you  have  not  an  abandoned 
bicycle  you  can  procure  the  chain  and 
sprocket  wheel  at  any  second-hand 
bicycle  shop  for  a  small  sum.  The 
small  wheel  should  be  screwed  on  the 
end  of  the  spindle,  which  has  been  made 
the  right  size  to  receive  it,  and  held  in 
place  by  a  staple;  the  large  wheel  is 
fastened  to  the  upright  (as  near  the  top 
as  the  length  of  the  chain  will  allow) 
by  a  half-inch  bolt  three  inches  long 
with  threads  cut  two  inches  on  same, 
and  a  burr  placed  on  each  side  of  thq 
board.  Place  handle  on  top  so  box  will 
balance  when  carried. 

Ohio.  ARTHUR  D.  DORR. 


Potato  Fertilizer. 

L.  II.  R.,  Hartcinton,  Conn. — 1.  I  have 
plowed  a  heavy  turf  field  for  potatoes,  and 
fiud  in  places  quantities  of  coal  ashes  which 
have  lain  in  the  soil  for  years.  Will  this 
cause  scab  or  any  other  trouble  to  the 
potatoes?  Does  soaking  seed  in  formalin 
protect  from  scab  germs  in  the  soil,  or 
only  from  the  germs  on  the  seed?  2.  Please 
give  the  analysis  of  the  following  formula 
which  is  to  be  used  for  potatoes  at  rate  of 
1.500  pounds  per  acre,  and  for  corn  at 
rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre:  200  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  19-20  per  cent  ammonia; 
200  pounds  dissolved  bone  black :  300 

pounds  high  grade  sulphate  of  potash  ;  600 
pounds  acid  phosphate:  700  pounds  blood, 
hone  and  meat.  This  formula  unmixed  costs 
me  $31.85  at  my  railway  depot,  and  has 
given  fine  results,  hence  I  would  like  to 
know  the  analysis. 

Ans. — 1.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  coal  ashes.  They  do  not  contain 
any  lime,  which  is  the  thing  in  wood 
ashes  that  causes  scab  trouble.  Soaking 
in  formalin  simply  kills  the  germs  in 
the  seed  potatoes.  It  will  not  affect 
the  germs  already  in  the  soil.  Sulphur 
scattered  in  the  hill  or  drill  will  keep 
them  dormant.  2.  We  figure  that  an¬ 
alysis  as  follows: 


Ammonia  Plios.  Acid  Potash 


200  Nitrate  of  soda. . . 

200  Bono  black  . 

?90  Sulphate  of  potash 

38 

32 

•  • 

150 

loo  Acid  phosphate.  . 

84 

1 00  Blood,  etc . 

49 

70 

Total . 

87 

186 

150 

T  he  87  pounds  of  ammonia  represent 
about  72  pounds  of  nitrogen,  so  that 
you  have  a  mixture  containing  Zl/2  per 
cent  nitrogen,  nearly  9 y2  phosphoric 
acid  and  7l/2  potash. 


Planting  an  Acre  of  Potatoes. 

G.  P.  G„  Wolfeboro,  X.  II. — Will  yon 
give  me  your  method  of  potato  growing?  I 
have  an  acre  to  plant  this  Spring,  and  I 
want  to  use  the  best  method. 

Ans. — We  can  best  answer  by  telling 
how  we  are  planting  an  acre  on  our 
own  farm.  We  assume  that  this  man 
does  not  own  a  planter  and  that  the 
work  is  done  by  hand.  When  the  soil 
is  dry  so  that  it  will  not  ball  up  when 
turned  over  we  plow  about  eight  inches 
deep.  Then  we  work  across  the  furrows 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  then  with  an 
Acme  smoothing  harrow,  then  with  the 
Cutaway  and  then  with  the  Acme  again, 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  all  lumps  broken  up.  Other  tools 
will  do  this  work,  but  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  soil  as  fine  and 
open  as  can  be.  When  the  soil  is  fit 
we  open  deep  furrows  three  feet  apart. 
We  do  this  by  going  back  and  forth 
with  a  small  plow,  but  a  double  shovel 
plow  will  do  the  work  better.  In  the 
meantime  wc  cut  the  seed,  first  soaking 
it  for  about  two  hours  in  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of 
water.  In  cutting  wc  plan  to  have  an 
average  of  two  good  eyes  on  a  large 
piece  of  seed.  The  manner  of  cutting 
depends  upon  the  variety  largely.  Some 
varieties  like  Carman  have  most  of  the 
vital  eyes  at  one  end.  The  eyes  at  the 
stem  end  are  often  dead,  or  too  feeble 
to  make  good  plants.  In  cutting  such 
varieties  we  slice  lengthwise  of  the 
tuber,  so  as  to  have  one  or  two  of  the 
strong  eyes  at  the  bud  end  on  each 
piece.  With  medium-sized  tubers  we 
cut  them  in  two  pieces — the  larger  ones 
being  quartered.  Other  varieties  are 
long  and  slender  in  shape,  with  strong 
eyes  growing  all  over  them.  These 
make  more  seed  pieces  and  can  be  cut 
differently — so  as  to  have  two  eyes  to 


each  piece.  In  our  own  practice  we 
scatter  dry  sulphur  over  the  seed  pieces 
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while  cutting.  This  helps  kill  the  scab 
germs,  and  also  keeps  the  seed  from 
rotting.  When  the  furrows  are  i  made, 
we  drop  the  seed  by  hand,  planning  to 
place  them  about  18  inebes  apart  in  the 
furrow.  By  dropping  at  the  side  of 
the  furrow  in  soft  ground,  and  letting 
the  seed  pieces  roll  down  you  will  get 
them  about  where  you  want  them.  Our 
plan  is  to  drop  the  seed  and  then  with 
the  side  of  the  foot  scrape  a  quantity 
of  fine  soil  over  it.  This  covers  it 
enough  to  begin  wi.h.  After  this  cover¬ 
ing  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  is  scattered  along 
the  furrow.  We  do  not  try  to  put  it  all 
down  into  the  furrow,  but  in  a  wide 
track  about  two  feet  wide.  If  you  have 
a  weeder,  this  can  then  be  run  along  the 
rows  to  partly  fill  the  furrows,  or  a  cul¬ 
tivator  or  harrow  can  be  used.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  fill  the  furrows  level  full 
at  first.  This  may  seem  small  business 
to  those  who  plant  acres  of  potatoes  in 
large  fields  with  a  planter.  We  own  a 
planter,  but  seldom  use  it,  as  our  fields 
are  small,  and  most  of  our  potatoes  are 
planted  among  trees  and  vines.  If  we 
were  after  a  prize  on  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  we  would  plant  by  hand. 


Alfalfa  Culture. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
about  Alfalfa.  IIow  much  to  sow  on  an 
'acre?  What  soil  is  best,  low  pieces  or 
higher  grade?  What  time  should  it  be 
sown?  g.  f. 

Middleburg,  Pa. 

Read  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  whole  matter 
will  he  gone  over.  We  use  20  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  The  best  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
well  drained — with  an  open  subsoil.  The 
Alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooting  plant  and  will  not 
thrive  on  low  wet  soils  where  the  water 
level  is  near  the  surface.  We  sow  about 
the  middle  of  August. 


Picks  Up  Hay  Profits 

Free 
Books 
Toll 
How 


T  wo  ^Cylinder 

NEW  DEERE 
HAY  LOADER 

Let  us  put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
“Deere”  mailing  list— as  a  Progressive  Farm¬ 
er— and  send  you  our  now  practical  FREE 
BOOKS. 

You  know  what  the  name  "Deere"  on  a 
farm  Implement  means — In  highest  quality 

of  workmanship,  materials,  and  latest  Im¬ 
provements. 

“Deere”  makes  are  Standard  of  the  World 
and  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  posted  about 
them.  Wrlto  ys  now  so  wo  can  send  you  our 
book  about  our  now  1908  Hay  Loader. 

Greatest  Time  Saver 
—Greatest  Capacity 

Greatest  time  saver  in  haying  time  that  I 
you  could  own — most  durablo  In  construction 
and  materials — lias  the  latest  and  most  prac- 1 
tlcai  exclusive  principles  applied  to  loading! 
hay.  Thoroughly  tested  out  and  proven  en-l 
tlroly  satisfactory  by  the  best  farmers  and] 
hay  growers. 

The  only  loader  that  successfully  handiest 
the  lightest  swath  or  heaviest  windrow.  Xs| 
also  the 

Lightest  Draft 

Don’t  think  of  buying  an  old  type  “Scratch 
Bar”  hay  loader.  They  are  much  heavier 
draft  and  jam  and  crush  and  injure  good 
hay.  Tho  Deere  handles  alfalfa  or  ripe  clover 
(or  seed,  perfectly. 

Write  us  for— “All  About  How  to  Make  Hay 
Most  Profitably,”  in  our  New 
Deere  Hay  Loader  Book  No.  138. 


Deere  & 

Mansur  Go* 

Moline ,  lllm 


m 
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The  Key  to  Success 
in  Farming 


Success  in  farming  is  no  closed  door  once  the  well-established 
rule  is  understood;  that  to  produce  big  crops  from  poor,  worn-out 
soils  is  not  possible  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers  and  that  the  best 
of  these  is  Bradley’s.  Most  observing  farmers  possess  this  key — 
and  their  success  is  proverbial. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  use  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizers 
belongs  to  good  farming;  that  the  farmer  who  uses  them  is  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prosperous;  that  the  crops  he  raises  are  plenteous 
and  profitable;  that  his  lands  are  in  good  tilth  and  his  buildings 
in  good  order; — and  that  his  faith  in  the  value  of  fertilizers  is 
founded  on  the  soundest  possible  basis  —  for  it  is  founded  on 
BRADLEY’S. 


See  Local  Agents,  or  address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
•  Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  In 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  Ail  are  In 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.1 OTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FAN'CIIER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S  PEIU'Y  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  \V.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .L  TI  LLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BENT  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYI)  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack.  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  CATES.  .  .Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI’LE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . SI.  Regis  Falls.  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


DOWNY  MILDEW  OE  THE  GRAPE. 

7f.  I).,  Kabula.  Iowa. — I  have  a  small 

vineyard  of  Concord  and  Worden  grapes 
that  for  a  few  years  did  well.  It  bore 

abundantly,  and  the  finest  fruit,  but  for  the 
last  three  years  t he  vines  have  mildewed 
so  badly,  especially  the  Worden,  that  they 
scarcely  ripened  fruit  or  wood  enough  for 
the  next  year's  fruiting.  Can  I  by  spray¬ 
ing  prevent  Iho  mildew?  I  wish  to  know 

when  to  spray,  how  often,  how  much  of 

mixture  to  apply;  of  wlmt’  the  mixture  is 
composed,  and  how  to  prepare  it  ?  I  see 
sprayers  that  a  man  carries  on  back  that 
work  by  compressed  air.  Would  one  of 
them  be  what  I  want?  Is  there  a  better 
kind  of  sprayer? 

Ans. — The  inquiry  evidently  refers  to 
the  disease  known  as  the  “Downy  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  grape.”  This  is  a  fungus 
disease  which  attacks  all  the  tender 
growing  parts  of  the  plant.  Its  most 
noticeable  effect  is  on  the  leaves,  where 
it  produces  irregular  greenish-yellow 
spots  which  later  become  reddish  brown. 
These  spots  spread  rapidly,  and  grad¬ 
ually  cause  those  parts  of  the  leaf  which 
are  affected  to  die,  and  finally  dry  up 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  This  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  plant  which  lives  in 
the  tissue  of  the  grape  leaf,  drawing 
nourishment  from  its  juices.  The  fun¬ 
gus  plant  consists  of  vegetative  threads 
(absorbing  organs)  and  reproductive 
bodies.  The  vegetative  threads  are 
found  in  the  tissues,  and  absorb,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fungus,  substances  which 
the  leaf  has  manufactured  for  its  own 
use  from  the  air,  sunlight  and  water. 
The  reproductive  bodies  or  spores  are 
borne  on  the  ends  of  upright  branched 
threads,  which  extend  through  minute 
openings  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
These  upright  branches  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  he  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  as  a  downy  growth,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  hoar  frost  on  the  underside 
of  the  affected  spots.  Spraying  the 
plant  with  some  chemical  which  will 
coat  the  leaves  with  a  thin  layer  of  a 
substance  which  will  not  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fungus  to  the  tissues  will 
prevent  this  disease.  Spray  with  the 
following  formulas.  Use  enough  spray 
at  each  application  to  cover  the  vines 
thoroughly : 

Formula  A,  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Copper 
sulphate  (blue  stone),  <i  pounds;  stone  lime, 
8  pounds ;  water.  50  gallons. 

Formula  B,  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Copper 
sulphate  (blue  stone),  5  pounds,  stone 
lime,  5  pounds;  water,  50  gallons. 

Formula  C.  Burgundy  Mixture. — Copper 
sulphate  (blue  stone),  2  pounds,  sodium 
carbonate  (sal  soda),  8  pounds;  water,  100 
gallons. 

To  prepare  Bordeaux  Mixture  in 
small  quantities  dissolve  the  requisite 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  by  suspend¬ 
ing  in  a  coarse  sack  at  the  top  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  containing  half  the  requisite  amount 
of  water.  Slake  the  requisite  amount  of 
stone  lime  carefully  with  the  use  of  lit¬ 
tle  water,  and  when  thoroughly  slaked 
dilute  to  half  the  quantity  of  water 
needed.  Allow  the  dissolved  bluestone 
and  lime  to  run  together  into  a  third  re¬ 
ceptacle,  which  may  he  the  spray  pump. 
Do  not  pour  one  into  the  other.  To 
prepare  Burgundy  mixture  dissolve  and 
dilute  each  of  the  two  chemicals  given 
in  the  formula  in  half  the  amount  of 
water  needed,  and  allow  them  to  run  to¬ 
gether  into  a  third  receptacle  as  with  the 
Bordeaux. 

Time  of  Spraying. — First  application 
spray  with  A  just  before  the  buds  open; 


second,  B  just  before  blossoms  begin 
to  open ;  third,  B  just  after  blossoms 
fall;  fourth,  B  10  days  after  third  ap- 
plicatioo;  fifth,  C  two  weeks  after 
fourth  application ;  sixth,  C  two  weeks 
after  fifth  application.  The  Burgundy 
mixture  is  used  for  the  last  two  appli¬ 
cations,  as  this  formula  makes  a  non- 
staining  preparation  An  insecticide 
(arsenical)  may  be  combined  with  for¬ 
mula  B  for  use  against  insects.  The 
above  account  of  the  treatment  of 
“Downy  mildew”  will  apply  for  the 
treatment  of  black  rot,  anthracnose  and 
minor  fungus  diseases  Any  sprayer 
which  will  produce  a  constant  mist-like 
spray  may  be  used.  For  very  small 
operations  a  knapsack  sprayer  may  be 
used,  hut  if  the  acreage  is  large  a  bar¬ 
rel  pump  or  special  traction  or  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer  should  he  used. 

H.  S.  JOHNSON. 

The  Chestnut  Tree  Parasite. 

In  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  over 
1,400  chestnut  trees  have  been  felled. 
The  spores  of  this  fungus,  Diaporthe 
parasitica,  find  their  way  through  the 
broken  or  abraded  hark  and  imme¬ 
diately  develop  mycelium  threads  up  and 
down,  and  especially  from  right  to  left. 
Protected  by  the  hark  spraying  has  no 
effect.  The  girdling  of  the  limb  or  small 
trunk  in  one  or  two  seasons  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  result  is  the  same  in  its 
destructive  influence  on  the  parts  he-, 
yond  the  infection  as  if  done  with  a  saw 
or  an  ax.  In  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  the  fruiting  or  spore-bearing  body 
appears  through  the  numerous  and 
minute  cortical  pores.  This  gives  the 
infected  parts  a  roughened  appearance 
and  the  healthy  olive-green  color  of  the 
natural  bark  is  changed  to  a  reddish 
brown  or  rusty  dun  color.  A  little  care¬ 
ful  observation  will  enable  anyone  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  fungus.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  all  other  forest 
trees  seem  to  he  immune.  While  it  is 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  Washington  that  the  Japanese  chest¬ 
nut,  Castanea  crenata,  is  immune,  that 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the 
writer  has  examined  the  Japan  species 
and  found  a  young  tree  badly  infected. 
It  is  safe  to  say  all  chestnut  trees  are 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  this  fungus,  yet 
it  may  he  possible  that  the  American 
host,  Castanea  dentata,  may  he  more 
acceptable  than  the  Japanese  or  the 
European. 

The  disease  has  spread  eastward  on 
Long  Island  to  the  border  of  Suffolk 
County,  and  up  the  Hudson  Valley  as 
far  north  as  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  from  parts  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  In  a  piece  of  300  acres  of  nat¬ 
ural  woodland  on  Long  Island  several 
hundred  chestnut  trees  were  examined 
and  not  a  single  tree  was  found  to  he 
free  from  the  disease.  Indeed,  so 
deadly  -and  destructive  was  the  work 
that  not  one  tree  could  he  saved  out  of 
the  entire  number  examined. 

There  is  no  form  of  effective  remedial 
treatment  at  present.  Cutting  and  burn¬ 
ing  may  prevent  the  development  of 
spores,  hut  this  would  require  concert 
of  action.  One  tree  would  produce 
enough  spores  to  infect  all  the  chestnut 
trees  within  ten  miles. 

Last  Summer,  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  many  branches  of  chestnut  trees 
showed  signs  of  decay  and  the  green 
leaves  of  .Spring  withered  long  before 
the  frosts  of  Autumn  were  felt.  The 
parasite  was  simply  growing  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  destroying  work.  Correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  secured  for  several  lo¬ 
calises  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  on  Long  Island  and  interest¬ 
ing  reports  may  he  expected  when  the 
fungus  begins  to  develop  in  the  early 
days  of  Spring. 

JOHN  MTCKLEBOROUGH,  PII.  D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hungarian  Millet. — Will  those  who 
grow  Hungarian  millet  for  hav  give  method, 
amount  of  seed  per  acre,  amount  of  good 
stable  manure  used,  method  of  curing,  etc.? 
('an  I  get  a  good  catch  of  grass  by  sowing 
with  Hungarian?  e.  d.  q. 

Massachusetts. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Hero’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  docs  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops.  If 
you’ll  equipthem 
with  Iron  Ago 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog, 


Bateman  Nlfg.  Co.,  Box  1020  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  elso,  if 
thero’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Froe  Hook  about  Rif®  and  Font*? 
Ilydrmulio  Kama  will  tell  you  how 
©any,  pimple  and  inexpensive  It  la.  Rama 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex- 
r  pen  so  to  maintain.  Write  Today  for 
FREE  BOOK  of  iuggeatlon®. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City 


RUNNING  WATER  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by 
doing  away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives 
city  conveniences  in  the  home.  If  there’s 
a  stream  on  your  land  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

nml  have  all  tin*  comfort#  posHlble.  No  cost 
for  power.  Work*  day  and  night.  Write  for 
ratuloKtie  A  G  and  eulitnate.  Wc  furnish 
tower#  and  tank*. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  FNGINF.  GO., 


140  Nunnaii  Street,  New  York. 


Faetoryt  t-henter.  Pa 


STICKNEY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ARE  THE 

The  engine  with  an 

OUTSIDE  IGNITER 

•Stationary 
Portable  and 
Wood  Sawing 
Outfits 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  -  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston 

DnnSt  PUFF  Write  atonce  for  our  money-  I 
D  WwX  b  IXtC.  saving  plan  on  buying  the  I 
latest  styles  of  Ornamon- 
tal  Fence  at  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men’s  prolit.  Write—  . 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mlg.  Co. 

Sta.  O,  Cleveland,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL  WERE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
cli  u  relies,  cemeteries 
Send  for  F  K  E  E 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  fioo  Decatur.Ind 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made . — -*■ 

Madoof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IColled  Wire.  Hoavily  Galvanized  to 
^prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
■factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
iWe  pay  all  freight.  87  heights  of  farm 
[and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  8PRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horso-hlgh,  Bull-strong,  Chick¬ 
en-tight.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac¬ 
turers  prices  on  30  DaysFroo 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

“j  KITSELMAN  BROS.,  / 

Box  230  MUNCIE,  IND. 


rn 


STRENGTH, ENDURANCE,  I 
economy  .  are  the  three  I 
points  to  be  considered  J 
when  buj  ‘ 
farm.  Tt 
Knocked  1 

Fences  are  the  strongest,  fennesknown.  I 
Willi ast alifetime.  Wrltefor catalogu e 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


pomLH  to  i M3  coiihiuereai 
m  baying  a  lenco  lor  yonrl 
The  Front  II envy  Weight  I 
I  Down  and  Woven  Wire  I 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  nil  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
8  ten  in  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
fconarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nst  York. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


x\Vv 


Wo  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
„  JS^s  5-  Merchant  Cider  Mills, 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard 

Send  for  catalogue. 

er  &,  Boschert  Press  Co.. 


Boom 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


WHITMAN'S 


LATEST 

IMPROVED 


BALING  PRESSES 


The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  In  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  s  earn  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  W  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request • 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sea  Green  SPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  lust  forever.  Being  solid  rode,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don't  require  frequent  painting  and  coal¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "ROOFS."  It  will  save 
you  money.  Hive  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


x  Fine 
Farm  Land 


Write  me  today  and  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  it — what  it 
has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
can  do  for  you.  Address  care  of 


Union  Pacific 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A 

Omaha,  Neb. 


1908. 


THE  RUKAL 


N  E  W  -  VOIN  KER. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Draining  Question. 

How  can  I  drain  extensive  lowlands? 
One  of  my  neighbors  will  not  permit  me  to 
put  a  ditch  through  his  land.  L.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  owners  interested  should  petition 
the  court  for  the  appointment  of  commis¬ 
sioners  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  re¬ 
port.  If  the  proposed  improvement  will 
justify  the  cost  the  commission  will  au¬ 
thorize  the  drainage.  But  if  the  hog  is 
small  and  owned  by  few  men  the  court 
may  not  grant  the  commission,  especially 
if  there  is  objections. 

Deepening  Neighbor's  Ditch 

May  I  deepen  a  ditch  through  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  farm  so  as  to  afford  better  drainage 
to  both  of  us,  against  the  objection  of  the 
owner?  s.  f.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

The  decisions  of  your  State  do  not  per¬ 
mit  you  to  deepen  a  ditch  on  the  land 
of  a  neighbor  without  his  consent.  Try 
to  reason  with  hi  in. 

Neighbor’s  Right  of  Way. 

A  neighbor  lias  a  right  of  way  over  my 
land  to  haul  wood.  I  wish  to  tlood  the 
land  in  Winter  for  ice.  May  I  do  this  over 
his  objection?  L.  f.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  owner  may  direct  where  the  right  of 
way  shall  lie  if  reasonable.  The  policy  of 
the  law  is  that  the  user  shall  make  as  little 
trouble  to  the  owner  as  is  possible.  As 
flic  user  may  drive  over  the  ice  and  still 
lias  access  to  his  land  lie  cannot  object. 

Road  Under  Highway. 

The  outlet  of  a  meadow  passes  under 
the  highway.  Can  owner  of  meadow  com¬ 
pel  town  to  share  expense  of  lowering  out¬ 
let  through  the  highway?  l.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  highway  and  town  authorities  have 
discretionary  powers  in  such  matters,  and 
we  advise  you  to  appeal  to  them  either 
by  reason  or  through  influential  friends. 

Loss  of  Soil  by  Washing. 

Cargo  quantities  of  my  soil  wash  and 
blow  from  my  plowed  field  to  my  neighbor’s 
land.  May  I  recover  it?  s.  f.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

No.  if  soil  is  lost  by  the  imperceptible 
action  of  nature  the  ownership  of  it  has 
departed.  'W'e  suggest  that  you  sow  a  cover 
crop  and  maintain  the  fertility  as  well  as 
the  physical  soil. 

Widower’s  Inheritance. 

A  woman  dies,  leaving  widower  but  no 
children.  How  does  the  property  descend? 

New  Jersey.  C.  a.  m. 

The  laws  of  1894  provide  that  under 
the  above  facts  the  surviving  spouse  will 
take  title  to  the  real  property.  As  to  the 
personal  property  the  Generni  Statutes.  147, 
11.  provide  that  “one  moiety  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  widower  or  widow,  and  the 
residue  shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the 
next  of  kindred.” 

Incorrect  Boundaries. 

Years  ago  I  sold  10  acres  of  land; ‘the 
description  called  for  10  acres,  but  marked 
off  more  by  the  boundaries  mentioned  in 
Hie  deed.  Who  owns  the  strip  in  dispute, 
and  how  may  it  be  corrected?. 

New  York.  b.  c.  h. 

Property  passes  by  metes  and  bounds,  not 
by  acres.  You  sold  all  within  the  lines 
bounding  it.  The  surveyor’s  error  has  de¬ 
prived  yon  of  tlie  strip.  The  purchaser 
should  give  you  a  quit  claim  deed  for  the 
strip  in  dispute.  If  he  does  not  you  could 
appeal  to  equity  to  reform  and  correct  the 
deed  and  quit  title,  but  the  latter  is  a 
costly  step. 

Duty  of  a  Referee. 

Who  are  referees  and  what  are  their 
duties?  C.  d.  p. 

New  York. 

A  referee  is  an  attorney  appointed  by 
the  court  to  try  a  difficult  or  involved 
ease  and  report  to  the  court  his  findings. 
Foreclosures  are  submitted  to  referee  to 
reckon  the  sum  due  mortgagee.  Many  eases 
may  he  tried  before  a  referee  by  consent 
of  both  sides.  Often  divorce  eases  are  heard 
before  a  referee  in  secret  session.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  the  referee  has  00  days 
to  make  a  report. 

Title  to  Unclaimed  Land. 

How  can  1  secure  title  to  lost  land  here? 
It  is  unoccupied  and  no  one  claims  it. 

Missouri.  j.  s. 

Inquire  at  the  tax  office  for  owner,  also 
look  up  the  maps  and  records.  If  you  are 
convinced  that  it  has  never  been  claimed, 
lake  possession  of  it,  build  some  permanent 
Improvement  and  tile  a  claim,  for  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  consult  a  local  attorney. 

Highway  Wash  on  Farm  Land. 

The  wash  from  the  highway  carries  silt 
to  my  land.  What  can  I  do?  s.  i„ 

Massachusetts. 

The  land  is  subject  to  the  surface  flow 
from  tlie  road;  that  is,  you  cannot  dam 
back  the  water  to  tlie  injury  of  the  road¬ 


way.  As  you  own  the  land  to  the  center 
of  tlie  road  you  must  take  the  flowing 
water.  You  may  use  any  device  that  will 
aid  you  to  prevent  deposits  that  will  not 
injure  the  roadway. 

Trolley  Company’s  Right  of  Way. 

A  trolley  company  proposes  to  erect  its 
line  through  my  orchard  and  vineyard,  cut¬ 
ting  up  my  place.  How  can  I  secure  full 
damages?  b.  j.  h. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  likely  that  tlie  company  lias  secured 
tlie  right  of  way  and  franchise  so  that 
you  cannot  keep  it  out  now.  Commissioners 
will  be  appointed  to  condemn  the  land 
later.  At.  that  time  you  should  have  ample 
proof  of  all  tlie  Injury,  damages  and  in¬ 
convenience  done,  as  you  are  entitled  to 
ample  compensation.  You  should  engage 
counsel  to  prepa're  evidence,  maps  and 
claims. 

Moving  a  Roadbed. 

The  center  of  the  roadbed  has  moved 
toward  us  gradually,  so  that  now  several 
farmers  own  less  land  than  the  deeds  call 
for.  Can  we  set  back  our  stakes? 

New  York.  w.  m. 

You  own  the  same  ns  formerly,  just  what 
tlie  deeds  describe,  only  you  do  not  get 
the  use  of  what  you  did  before  tlie  road 
moved  your  way.  You  owned  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road  as  it  then  existed.  The 
changing  of  stakes  will  not  give  you  title, 
merely  possession. 

Increasing  Tax  Rate. 

My  place  lias  been  increasing  in  value 
since  I  bought  it.  Are  tlie  State  and  local 
authorities  at  liberty  to  raise  my  tax  rate 
iu  proportion  ?  p.  a.  b. 

The  State  lias  tlie  absoltue  right  to  tax 
to  the  full  present  value,  and  at.  whatever 
rate  is  needful.  Taxation  is  an  incident  of 
government. 

Taxing  for  a  Ditch. 

My  neighbors  plan  to  petition  for  the 
laying  of  a  taxable  ditch  in  this  section,  the 
expense  of  same  to  he  borne  by  owners 
benefited  within  the  area  of  improvement. 
It  will  not  benefit  me,  so  I  oppose  the  tax 
involved.  What  can  I  do?  l.  c.  w. 

Delaware. 

The  laws  of  your  State  provide  that 
upon  the  petition  of  three  owners  of  low 
land  to  the  Superior  Court,  commissioners 
will  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter,  appoint  a  time  for  a 
hearing,  hear  arguments,  objection  and  re¬ 
port.  You  should  do  all  you  can  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  prevent  steps  in  tlie  matter. 
Politic  forethought  In  such  a  proceeding  is 
better  than  any  sort  of  afterthought. 

DOCTORING  SICK  SEED. 

Dipping  for  Potato  Scab. 

Our  way  of  treating  seed  potatoes  for 
scab  Is  as  follows:  We  have  a  wooden  tank 
about  15  feet  long,  and  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  take  in  bushel  boxes  easily,  these 
having  a  number  of  inch  holes  bored  in  (lie 
bottom.  The  tank  is  placed  by  the  cellar 
door,  and  as  l lie  boxes  of  potatoes  are 
brought  out  they  are  placed  in  the  tank 
which  holds  half  a  dozen  boxes.  Tlie  scab 
solution,  which  is  either  formalin,  one  pint, 
to  1.7  gallons  of  water,  or  what  I  prefer, 
two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  20 
gallons,  is  poured  in  to  a  depth  sufficient 
to  cover  the  seed  a  couple  of  inches.  They 
are  left  In  the  solution  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  tlie  cutter  begins  work.  lie  uses 
an  Aspinwall  cutter,  and  cuts  about  four  to 
live  bushels  per  hour,  and  as  he  takes  a 
imx  of  soaked  potatoes  out,  he  puts  another 
box  in,  and  thus  keeps  up  a  continual  sup¬ 
ply  without  having  to  wait  at  all.  I  find 
that  the  soaking  of  the  400  bushels  we  use 
does  not  add  more  than  one  cent  to  the 
cost  per  bushel  for  labor,  and  about  the 
same  for  tlie  chemical  used.  After  cutting 
we  cover  the  cut  seed  with  land  plaster  and 
try  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible:  but  with 
tlie  plastered  seed  if  we  have  lmd  weather 
and  are  kept  out  of  the  field  for  a  week, 
as  lias  happened,  there  seems  to  be  no  In¬ 
jury  suffered  Hint  is  perceptible.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  cut  info  bushel  boxes  in  which 
they  are  distributed  in  (lie  field  at  points 
convenient  to  the  planter.  At  night,  any 
soaked  but  uncut  seed  is  lifted  out  of  the 
tank,  and  replaced  tlie  next  morning. 

Khode  Island.  it.  w.  iieaton. 

Treating  Oats  for  Smut. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  prints  Hie 
following  directions :  Use  a  vessel  such  as 
a  tight;  barrel  and  make  solution  by  mixing 
formalin  in  needed  amount  of  water;  one 
pound  to  50  gallons,  or  four  ounces  lo  12  '/> 
gallons.  Put  seed  to  lie  treated  in  a  pile 
or  bag.  For  five  bushels  or  more  place  seed 
in  pi  lo  on  tight  barn  floor  and  sprinkle 
with  solution  from  bucket  or  sprinkler  until 
thoroughly  wetted;  repeat  this  sprinkling 
one  or  more  times  (ill  our  pallon  of  solution 
per  bushel  has  been  applied.  Then  leave 
grain  in  compact  pile  for  two  or  iflree 
hours,  or  over  night,  when  it  should  be 
spread  to  dry  For  small  amounts  of  seed 
or  for  a  number  of  small  lots,  seed  may 


lie  left  in  bags  and  immersed  in  solution 
for  about,  one  hour,  then  spread  to  dry.  If 
sown  while  moist,  rate  of  seeding  should  lie 
proportionately  increased.  In  any  ease  the 
treated  grain  should  not  be  replaced  in 
bags  that  have  not  been  lmmersdd  in  tlie 
solution  for  about  one  hour.  The  drill 
should  also  lie  sterilized  by  sprinkling  with 
a  stronger  solution  ol’  tlie  formalin,  say 
double  tlie  strength  of  that  above  given. 
This  treatment  may  he  made  some  time  in 
advance  of  seeding.  The  treated  grain  is 
not  poisonous  to  stock  or  poultry  after  it  is 
dry.  _ _ 

Late  Planted  Potatoes. 

D.  J.  C.  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  plant 
an  early  variety  of  potatoes  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  late  as  .Tune  17  and  get  a  profitable 
yield.  One  year  I  planted  my  potatoes  In 
Massachusetts  ns  late  as  June  14  and  they 
matured  a  good  crop.  The  variety  was 
either  Early  Hose  or  Hebron,  as  those  early 
kinds  were  tlie  only  kinds  as  long  ago  as 
that  which  I  used.  But  what  was  quite 
remarkable  tlie  bugs  did  not  trouble  my 
potatoes  at  all  that  season.  The  only 
plausible  explanation  for  such  immunity 
from  bugs  that  I  could  think  of  was  that 
the  bugs  got  tired  of  waiting  for  my  pota¬ 
toes  to  be  planted  and  concluded  that  I 
was  not  going  to  plant  and  went  off  to  my 
neighbor's  fields  and  forgot  to  come  back 
again  to  see  if  I  bad  any  potatoes. 

Worcester,  Mass.  s.  h.  it. 

What  About  This  Alfalfa? 

Alfalfa  seems  not  to  have  been  a  crown¬ 
ing  success  in  Hie  rich  brown  loam  soils 
of  St.  Louis  County.  I,  however,  have 
known  no  one  to  make  a  special  effort 
over  and  above  (lie  usual  preparation  for 
seeding  to  Timothy.  It  does  succeed  well, 
however,  upon  tlie  Missouri  Itiver  bottom 
lands.  I  propose  to  prepare  a  piece,  not 
of  the  brown  loatn  soil,  but  of  tlie  upland 
yellow  clay  naturally  deficient  in  humus, 
capable  of  producing  40  to  50  bushels  corn 
per  acre,  or  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay.  One 
year  ago  I  plowed  a  long  standing 
Timothy  sod,  lightly  fertilized  from  barn¬ 
yard,  six  to  etglit  tons  per  acre,  and  planted 
to  potatoes;  tin's  Winter,  as  much  or  more 
manure  from  tlie  same  source,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  I  also  propose  to  give  a 
light  dressing  of  rotted  sawdust,  adding 
inoculated  soil  and  say  1,000  pounds  lime 
per  acre.  I  propose  to  plow  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  latter  two.  The  question  is,  “what 
lack  I  yet  to  make  a  profitable  success?” 
My  Alfalfa  friend  of  the  Missouri  River 
bottom  land  tells  me  I  shall  fail  for  want 
of  moisture  from  below.  This  subsoil  clay 
produces  weeds  in  abundance  upon  being 
exposed  fo  tlie  air,  etc.,  after  being  thrown 
from  cistern  or  well.  Advice  from  wiser 
beads  and  from  those  who  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  such  soils  is  in  order.  s. 

It.  N.-Y.— We  refer  this  to  our  western 
readers. 

Prices  fob  Bunching. — I  see  on  page 
21!)  a  reader  asks  about  bunching  vege¬ 
tables.  The  truckers  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  appear  lo  have  none  of  that  work  done 
by  tlie  bunch.  On  Long  Island,  where  I 
came  from,  a  good  deal  of  that  work  is 
done  by  tlie  dozen ;  carrots  from  eight  to 
10  cents  per  dozen  bunches,  onions  1 0  cents 
per  hundred;  rhubarb  from  15  to  20  cents 
per  hundred,  asparagus  75  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  radishes  10  cents  per  hundred.  Help 
paid  in  t Ii is  way  will  make  good  wages, 
and  if  paid  by  the  day  would  not  bunch 
enough  at  the  rate  given  to  earn  a  dollar 
a  day.  This  Is  for  bunching,  not  washing. 

Pomona,  N.  Y.  t.  v.  ii. 


Just  the  Right  Size 


OUR  5  H.  P.  SEMI -PORTABLE 

for  the  average  farm.  Will  keep  4  men 
hustling  sawing  wood.  Will  mi  .-'ll", 
grind  feed,  or  run  several  machines  and 
pump  water  at  the  same  time.  Screen 
cooling  tank,  uses  1  to  2  gals,  water  per 
H.  I’.,  loss  for  short  runs. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price 
to  introduce. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


The  narrowest 
1  spreader,  yet  spreads 
widest.  The  circu¬ 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 

Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  nnd  gates.  But  the  FECK¬ 
LESS  circular  boater  spreads  to  the  shim  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  Illustration  ut 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  Is 
narrow  enough  for  wagon  trucks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any  other  spreader. 
Fewer  trips  to  a  Hold  with  a  FEARLESS — no 
driving  over  manure  already  spread— even 
distribution— simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  In  Free  Booklet.  Write 
for  it.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Hoard  should  talk  this  Press,  because  lie  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  tlie  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  aro  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  moans  loss  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  =  Dwight,  Ills. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Evory  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
mac  hi  no  that  does  it  perfectly.  Hus 
none  of  tho  faults  common  with  com¬ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  A  /  i,, 

formly ,  and  best  of  all  ^-1  ,T  Iron.  *^e 

never  bruises  or  A '  (Improved  Robblna) 

puno  turos  tho  A.  A  Potato  Planter 

seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  1908 
free 
Book. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  ll)2i  Grenloch,  N.  J.  J 
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Economical  Roofing 

should  not  be  judged  only  by  the  price  of  the 
material  used. 

The  cost  of  laying  the  roof,  the  cost  of  keeping  it 
in  repair  and  the  time  it  lasts,  are  important  items 
that  must  also  be  considered. 

RUBEROID 


Trad#  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Offlco 


ROOFING 

is  moderate  in  price,  costs  little  or  nothing  to  keep 
in  repair,  and  lasts  longer  than  metal,  shingles  or 
any  other  prepared  roofing.  Anybody  can  lay  it; 
no  skilled  labor  required. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 

New  Orleans, 
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Ruralisms 


The  San  Jose  Scale  War  is  waged 
with  greater  vigor  and  higher  hopes 
this  Spring  than  ever  before.  The 
demonstrated  efficiency,  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  the  lime-sulphur  washes 
and  the  new  soluble  oils  has  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  fruit  growers.  Hitherto 
neglected  orchards  are  being  pruned 
and  sprayed,  and  those  previously  bet¬ 
ter  cared  for  are  getting  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  their  existence. 
Fruitmen  now  think  that  with  diligence 
the  pest  may  he  controlled,  and  better 
crops  grown  than  ever.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  generation  the  ordinary  New 
Jersey  apple  orchard  is  considered  a 
commercial  asset  rather  than  a  mere 
home  convenience  for  the  farmer.  Last 
season’s  crop  sold  readily,  the  finer 
grades  being  largely  shipped  abroad,  or 
to  distant  consumers.  It  was  generally 
handled  by  the  growers,  comparatively 
few  lots  having  been  packed  by  the 
buyers.  Home  apple  culture  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  impetus  that  will  scarcely  de¬ 
cline  with  a  season  or  two  of  lower 
prices.  Pear  growers  had  a  bad  year, 
but  hope  to  recoup  their  losses  with  the 
next  full  crop.  The  peach  industry  is 
on  a  less  satisfactory  basis.  The  trees 
are  so  sensitive  to  scale  that  constant 
attention  is  needed  from  planting  to  full 
fruition.  It  is  generally  doubted  that 
trees  will  endure  annual  or  semi-annual 
applications  of  oil  even  in  the  form  of 
the  convenient  and  efficient  commercial 
emulsions,  and  the  lime-sulphur  com¬ 
binations  are  to  many  so  troublesome  to 
prepare  and  disagreeable  to  apply  that 
only  those  equipped  to  handle  them  on 
a  considerable  scale  are  likely  to  per¬ 
sist  in  their  use.  Their  undoubted 
economy,  harmlessness  and  their  valu¬ 
able  fungicidal  properties,  in  addition 
to  the  scale-controlling  function,  are 
strong  inducements  for  extensive  opera¬ 
tors,  but  casual  growers  are  inclined  to 
delay  planting  until  the  effects  of  re¬ 
peated  applications  of  the  handy  soluble 
oils  on  young  trees  have  been  better 
worked  out.  Plum  growing  is  on  the 
decline.  The  Japan  varieties  have  been 
so  poorly  received  in  market  and  the 
trees  are  generally  so  short-lived  and 
subject  to  fungus  and  insect  troubles 
that  planting  has  about  ceased.  There 
is  need  for  many  more  Bartlett  and 
other  European  pears.  Good  Bartletts 
are  about  the  highest  priced  of  domes¬ 
tic  fruits.  Though  readily  attacked  by 
scale,  the  trees  endure  the  oily  applica¬ 
tions  well,  and  have  been  little  troubled 
by  blight  for  several  years.  Where  soil 
and  location  are  suitable  and  good  nur¬ 
sery  trees  are  to  be  had,  Bartlett  cul¬ 
ture  appears  to  offer  an  inviting  field. 

Care  of  Dahlias. — Please  inform  me 
liow  to  handle  Dahlias  so  as  to  get  the 
host  results.  Also  name  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties  of  the  cactus  and  other  classes. 

Berkeley,  Cal.  w.  H.  P. 

The  garden  Dahlias  are  descended 
from  species  native  to  the  hilly  regions 
of  Central  Mexico,  where  hot  bright 
days  are  succeeded  by  cool  nights. 
Though  the  plants  grow  vigorously 
during  the  hot  weather  of  our  North¬ 
ern  Summers,  and  may  be  started  early 
enough  under  protection  to  begin  flow¬ 
ering  in  July,  they  seldom  produce  per¬ 
fect  blooms  until  the  nights  grow  long 
and  cool.  Late  September  and  early 
October  are  the  periods  in  normally 
mild  Autumns  that  Dahlia  blooms  arc 
best  and  most  abundant,  so  there  is 
little  need  of  planting  before  late  May. 
Plants  that  come  early  into  flower  are 
quickly  exhausted,  and  the  resting 
period  that  follows  docs  not  usually 
end  until  danger  of  killing  frost  is  near 
at  hand. 

Dahlias  for  planting  are  offered  in 
three  forms;  rooted  cuttings,  pot-grown 
tubers  and  divided  field-grown  tubers. 
The  planting  of  clumps  of  tubers  with¬ 
out  division  is  never  recommended,  as 
the  result  is  usually  imposing  masses 


of  foliage  but  few  and  inferior  blooms. 
All  the  above  forms  have  their  advo¬ 
cates,  and  blooms  of  the  highest  grades 
are  certainly  grown  from  each.  In  our 
own  experience,  which  is  far  from  ex¬ 
tensive,  best  results  have  been  attained 
with  pot-grown  tubers,  there  appearing 
greater  sustained  vigor  of  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season  than  with  either 
cuttings  or  field  tubers. 

The  Soil  should  be  deep,  moist  and 
thoroughly  enriched  with  fine  old 
manure.  Peruvian  guano  and  wood 
ashes  in  moderation  are  also  excellent 
fertilizers.  In  their  absence  bone  flour, 
muriate  of  potash  or  a  standard  potato 
fertilizer  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
These  chemicals  should  be  very  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  in  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing,  or  afterward  applied  as  top-dress¬ 
ings  at  some  distance  from  the  fleshy 
stems.  They  cannot  replace  animal 
manures  with  their  cooling  and  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  stores  of  humus,  but 
greatly  assist  the  plants  in  their  rapid 
growth.  Dahlias  need  considerable  soil 
moisture  and  in  dry  climates  like  that 
of  California  this,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  be  supplied  by  the  usual  means 
of  artificial  irrigation.  As  far  as  the 
blooms  are  concerned  the  less  rain  the 
better,  though  buds  and  foliage  appear 
benefited  by  reasonably  heavy  dews. 
For  best  results  in  bloom  and  growth 
the  plants  should  stand  four  or  five  feet 
apart  each  way  and  should  be  in¬ 
dividually  supported  by  strong  stakes, 
unless  otherwise  well  protected  from 
wind.  Clean  and  frequent  cultivation 
from  time  of  planting  until  late  Sum¬ 
mer,  followed  by  generous  mulches  of 
litter  or  strawy  manure,  spread  as  far 
as  the  foliage  extends,  is  practiced  by 
the  most  successful  growers.  As  the 
finest  blooms  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  season  when  frost  is  imminent  it 
is  often  worth  while  to  provide  cover¬ 
ings  on  threatening  nights  for  the 
choicest  plants.  The  clumps  need  not 
be  lifted  until  the  tops  are  well  black¬ 
ened  by  frost.  The  work  should  he 
done  when  possible  in  bright  drying 
weather,  but  the  adhering  earth  need 
not  be  removed.  They  winter  best  in 
cool  dry  cellars  where  frost  does  not 
enter. 

Varieties. — The  question  of  varieties 
is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 
There  are  several  classes  with  long 
lists  of  named  varieties  in  each.  New 
ones  come  out  by  the  score  each  season. 
A  few  sorts  are  so  excellent  in  their 
way  and  so  well-liked  by  everybody  that 
they  deserve  to  be  included  in  all  col¬ 
lections.  The  most  popular  “cactus” 
Dahlias  are  possibly  Kriemhilde,  shell 
pink  with  creamy  center ;  Winsome, 
pure  white;  Brunhilde,  plum  color; 
Flamingo,  vermilion  red;  Prince  of 
Orange,  old  gold,  yellow  shadings; 
Gloriosa,  bright  crimson ;  and  Arachne, 
cream  white  edged  with  crimson.  In 
the  “show”  or  formal  double  type  the 
following  never  have  been  excelled : 
A.  D.  Livoni,  clear  pink ;  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  ivory  white;  Le  Phare,  flaming 
scarlet;  Electric,  rosy  purple;  Queen  of 
Yellows,  clear  yellow,  and  Hero,  dark 
crimson,  tipped  white.  There  are  many 
claimants  in  the  new  broad-petallcd 
“decorative”  type,  but  the  following  six 
varieties  are  universally  admired: 
Sylvia,  soft  pink  and  white;  Wm. 
Agnew,  dazzling  scarlet ;  Catherine 
Duer,  deep  red;  Clifford  W.  Bruton, 
rich  yellow;  Nymphsea,  blush  pink,  and 
Black  Beauty,  deep  maroon.  The  most 
reliable  single-flowered  kinds  appear  to 
be  Twentieth  Century,  rosy  crimson 
tipped  with  white,  coloring  varies  with 
season;  Ami  Bardlet,  bright  crimson, 
bronze  foliage;  Snow  Queen,  pure 
white;  Wildfire,  bright  scarlet;  Gold 
Standard,  yellow,  and  Fashion,  dark 
crimson.  There  are  some  good  and  use¬ 
ful  dwarf  or  Pompon  Dahlias :  Sun¬ 
shine,  scarlet,  remarkably  free  in  bloom. 
Little  Beauty,  pink,  quilled  petals,  and 
Kleine  Domitea,  orange  buff,  are  uni¬ 
versally  liked.  w.  v.  f. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Tt  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

It.  H.  DEYO  £)  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saves  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT'S  The  CHAMPION 

rnAMDIHU  lists  two  rows  of  pot.a- 
InAllirlUrt  toes  or  tobaceo  as  fast 

nncTm  as  you  can  "alk- 

UUMfcK  The  BEETLE 


Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Vailed 
on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers !  You  Should  Spray 

Spraying  is  cheap  but  effective 
insurance  against  crop  destruction  — 
the  best  policy  is  a 

DEMING 

Sprayer 

Eighteen  styles,  built 
for  hard  service  with 
brass  working  parts  throughout — 
not  affected  by  chemical  action. 
Consult  your  own  interests  and 
investigate  the  “  Denting.” 

(Had  to  send  our  N inelccn  Eight 
catalogue  and  “  Expert  Testi¬ 
mony  ”  on  request. 

Til  E  DEM  I NG  COM  PANT 
615  Depot  St.,  t*alem,  Ohio. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 


The  Iron  Age  Crow  Rprayor 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Ihits  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  J’umpdeliversspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill-  ' 
ing  bugsnnd  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
Spraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


BATEMAN  IYIFG.  C0.,Box  102S  Grenloch,  N.J. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
•omplete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 
THOMAS  rKI’UJ.KK.Huibnll ightStown.N.J . 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


fFYw 

Hat  to  the  _ 

Tho  only  Glass  Vnlvo  Pump — never 
sticks  — never  fails  — always  reudv. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Burn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Itaek  (  lamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.K.ytyers  K  Bro.,  16  Orange  St, ,  Ashland, (>. 

PUMPS 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

MAlltO-Pop”  nozzle 

I  Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-oif.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

I  by  using  the  “Auto-Pop"  nozzle 
the  “Auto-Spray"  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

|E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  SSJ.yst,  Rochester,  N. 


|  HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  | 

t  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  "Well  galvanized.  Weigh*  j 
H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86c  per  rod, 

,  delivered.  Woscnd  free  sn  in  pie  for  inspection  / 
uud  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  Btylcs. 

Tho  Brown  Fence  A;  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE 

Made  oi  heavy  gauge, 

Nol.S,  9  and  in  High  Dur¬ 
ban  Colled  Spring  81  eel 
Wire,  bound  together  with  Su¬ 
perior  bock,  making  (strong¬ 
est  fence  In  existence.  I’:  ices 
low.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  Free  Catalog, 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Good  Eye 

for  Fence 

can’t  get  away  from  the  big  steel 
wires,  the  strong  splice,  the  lock¬ 
ing  of  stays  and  laterals,  and 
the  heavy  galvanizing  of 

Empire 


Fence.  That's 
everything  in 
the  fence  question  but 
the  price.  And  we’ve 
got  that  right,  too.  Sell 
direct  from  factory  only, 
wholesale  price. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

We  want  the  little  orders;  they  lead  to 
big  ones.  You  need  long  lasting  Empire 
Fence.  Let’s  get  together.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


■m— — mi  iwfnrr 

THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  witli  aluminum 
fittings.  "Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  lias 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Seale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Pcnna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 


This  shows  the  result 
of  using  a 

HORSE  POWER 
SPRAMOTOR 

oil  potatoes  in  Forost- 
ville.  Conn.,  and  the 
testimonial  of  the  user 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Aug.  6tli,  1907. 
Df:au  Sms:  — Your  ma¬ 
chine  has  given  good  satis¬ 
faction  running  at  high 
pressure,  and  so  simple  any 
man  who  can  run  a  harrow 
can  run  it. 

Jos.  A.  Fagan. 
Agents  Wanted, 

Free  Particulars  Apply, 


E.  H.  HEARD, 


1211  Erie  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Ale  Sorts. — A  long-drawn-out  March 
wind  has  been  the  feature  of  the  past 
week.  The  mercury  did  not  try  to  hide 
in  the  bulb,  but  the  north  wind  was 
fierce  and  held  up  most  of  our  work. 
We  could  not  spread  fertilizer  even  with 
t he  drill.  Plowing  is  not  satisfactory 
in  such  a  wind,  as  the  soil  dries  out 
quickly  into  clumps.  I  do  not  like  to 
plant  young  trees  in  such  a  gale.  The 
wind  showed  us  the  weakest  point  in  the* 
mulch  system.  Our  folks  were  at  din¬ 
ner  when  they  suddenly  saw  a  cloud 
of.  smoke  rising  behind  the  hill.  That 
meant  fire  in  the  woods,  and  all  knew 
the  danger  to  our  mulched  orchards. 
Mother  is  a  good  hand  in  an  emergency, 
and  she  sent  her  army  out  against  the 
enemy  at  once.  The  leaves  and  mulch 
were  as  dry  as  powder.  The  fire  was  in 
five  different  sections  at  once  and  in 
spite  of  all  our  fighters  could  do  it  swept 
through  three  orchards.  Last  Fall  I  sent 
the  boys  to  bank  up  the  trees;  that  is, 
throw  a  mound  of  earth  around  them. 
They  threw  about  three  times  as  much 
as  I  intended,  hut  by  doing  so  they 
saved  the  trees,  as  this  kept  the  fire 
from  the  trunks.  Where  they  were  not 
mulched  in  this  way,  or  plowed,  T  fear 
many  trees  arc  killed,  though  I  cannot 
be  sure  of  that  until  they  start  out.  T 
have  thought  trees  and  vines  killed 
before  now  only  to  have  them  come  out 
later  in  good  condition.  Our  folks  got 
the  fire  out  at  last,  but  this  shows  us 
the  danger  point  of  mulch.  Like  the 
man  who  locked  the  stable  door  after  his 
horse  was  stolen  (in  order  to  save  the 
other  horses)  we  are  plowing  several 
furrows  around  each  orchard,  and  shall 
now  keep  a  mound  of  clean  soil  or 
coal  ashes  around  each  tree.  This  fire 
damage  must,  however,  be  recognized 
and  guarded  against.  .  .  .  Our  first 

plowing  was  done  April  7 — in  a  sod 
orchard  where  the  seeding  has  run  out. 
This  is  an  orchard  of  mixed  peaches 
and  apple.  We  plow  so  as  to  leave  a 
strip  of  sod  about  four  feet  wide  along 
each  row.  The  grass  which  grows  on 
this  will  he  cut  and  put  around  the  trees. 
In  the  middles  we  shall  plant  our  flint 
corn  and  give  it  good  culture — seeding 
to  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  in 
August.  This  method  of  culture  pre¬ 
vents  washing  on  the  hillside,  gives  us 
at  least  two  good  corn  crops  and  then 
leaves  the  ground  in  good  shape  for  re¬ 
seeding.  .  .  .  The  oats  and  peas 

were  seeded  April  5 — at  least  the  peas 
were.  They  were  put  in  the  old  high¬ 
headed  orchard  near  the  barn.  There 
was  a  big  pile  of  brush  and  trimmings 
there.  T  got  up  early  with  the  hoys 
and  started  a  fire  in  the  brush  pile.  The 
hoys  kept  it  going.  They  had  a  base¬ 
ball,  and  practiced  throwing  a  few 
curves  while  the  fire  was  burning.  T 
broadcast  the  peas,  sowing  them  evenly 
all  over  the  ground.  The  little  girls 
came  out  to  see  the  first  real  farm 
work  of  the  year,  and  half  a  dozen  cats 
chased  after  them.  Peter,  the  pony, 
came  out  of  his  box  stall  and  rolled  in 
happiness  over  the  moist  soil.  It  was 
quite  a  family  party.  After  breakfast 
Philip  hitched  Bob  and  Jerry  to  the 
right-lap  Cutaway  and  proceeded  to 
chop  those  peas  under.  The  disks  were 
set  so  as  to  dig  from  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  Cutaway  ran  the 
long  way  of  the  orchard.  When  the 
peas  were  covered  the  oats  were  seeded 
on  top  and  covered  with  an  Acme  run 
across  the.  track  of  the  Cutaway.  Now 
let’s  see  what  follows.  T  want  to  cut 
these  oats  and  peas  in  July,  chop  up  the 
stubble  at  once  and  sow  Japanese  millet. 
If  the  apple  crop  is  good  T  shall  cut 
out  the  millet  and  turn  the  hogs  in  to 
clean  the  oat  and  pea  leavings,  and  eat 
the  fallen  fruit,  following  with  rye  in 
the  Fall.  .  .  .  Several  people  have 
warned  me  against  trying  Kevitt’s  plan 
of  close  culture  with  strawberries  on 
that  old  blackberry  patch.  As  several 
of  them  are  older  than  T  am,  T  will  take 
their  advice,  put  potatoes  on  that  field 
and  put  the  strawberries  in  another 
place.  T  shall  also  modify  the  plan 
somewhat  by  giving  the  plants  a  little 
more  space.  Instead  of  one  foot  each 
way  T  will  put  them  18x12  inches.  That 
gives  us  a  better  chance  to  fight  the 
weeds. 

“The  Tramp." — The  following  state¬ 
ment  is  from  one  of  my  neighbors: 

On  page  310  the  Hope  Farm  man  tells 
Hie  story  of  the  prodigal  son  who  called  at 
his  house  in  January,  lie  says  “ho  may 
have  been  a  faker — if  so,  he  was  a  master 
at  it."  That  Is  what  f  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  about  for  some  time,  and  now  I  am 
sure  of  it.  We  live  In  the  same  section, 
hut  nearer  thb  railroad.  The  young  man 

•  nlh'd  on  us,  and  told  the  same  plausible 
story  in  every  particular,  except  that  his 
home  was  in  Madison  Co.,  instead  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Co.  He  said  it  would  take  about 

•  i  to  get  home.  We  could  not  spare  that 
amount  but  gave  him  a  dollar,  and  hi*  was 
very  particular  to  take  my  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  so  that  he  could  return  the  money. 


I  sent  him  to  our  minister,  telling  him 
that  he  was  acquainted  in  New  York  State 
and  that  through  him  he  might  get  the 
names  of  some  people  who  could  help  him 
to  get  home.  lie  never  went  to  the  minis¬ 
ter.  When  I  spoke  to  the  latter  about  it 
he  said  that  about  two  years  ago  he  gave 
.$3.75  to  a  young  man  on  hearing  the  same 
story,  only  to  find  afterward  that  there  was 
no  such  name  at  the  address  given.  This 
is  another  fake  for  people  to  look  out  for, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  if  a  worthy  man 
should  really  need  help  now  In  this  section 
he  would  have  a  hard  time  to  get  it. 

G.  E. 

We  shall  have  to  put  this  fellow  clown 
as  a  faker.  Even  the  children  now  give 
him  up.  I  have  no  doubt  this  slick  ras¬ 
cal  took  $25  out  of  this  section.  Some 
day  a  deserving  man  in  real  trouble  will 
come  along  and  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
this  one.  1  have  no  doubt  lie  has  men¬ 
tioned  every  county  in  New  York  State 
by  this  time.  This  mail  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  is  such  a  plausi¬ 
ble  rascal,  and  can  make  such  an  appeal 
to  tender  hearts.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
could  go  into  a  Sunday  school,  make  his 
talk,  pass  around  the  hat  and  carry  off 
a  good  load  of  hard-earned  coin.  Look 
out  for  him,  but  do  not  turn  everyone 
with  this  story  down.  You  may  miss 
the  chance  of  helping  a  real  prodigal 
on  his  way,  and  you  cannot  walk  in  a 
better  path  than  such  people  travel. 

Wisdom  Wanted. — Here  are  three 
questions  out  of  the  ordinary: 

I’loaso  answer  me  the  following  interroga¬ 
tions  :  Why  is  the  first  of  April  counted 
a  day  for  fools?  Why  is  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  a  woman  and  not  a  man?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  saying  “God  bless  you,’’ 
when  anybody  sneezes?  l.  c. 

Some  of  my  friends  give  me  a  chance 
to  appear  as  a  wise  man  by  answering: 

The  custom  associating  April  1  with 
practical  jokes  is  regarded  as  a  survival 
of  the  ancient  heathen  revelry  associated 
with  the  beginning  of  Spring.  The  custom 
extends  all  over  Hu  rope ;  in  France  the 
person  fooled  is  called  an  April  tlsh  (pois- 
son  d’Avril),  and  in  Scotland  an  April 
gowk  (cuckoo).  The  Hindus  played  simi¬ 
lar  jokes  on  March  31,  at  their  Hull  fes¬ 
tival. 

The  Romans  had  what  they  called  a 
“feast  of  fools,”  probably  on  March  25, 
which  used  to  be  New  Year’s  day.  Thus 
the  people  who  spend  their  time  trying 
to  make  others  ridiculous  are  doing  the 
things  which  others  have  done  for  cen¬ 
turies  before  them. 

As  for  the  third  question,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer  is  given  me : 

The  custom  of  blessing  a  person  who 
sneezes  is  said  to  be  a  survival  from  mc- 
diteval  times,  when  some  forms  of  the 
"plague,”  so-called,  were  preceded  by  chill 
and  sneezing.  The  person  sneezing  was 
thus  regarded  as  already  marked  for  death, 
and  the  blessing  was  given  to  avert  the 
omen. 

As  for  the  sex  of  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  I  have  heard  various  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed.  One  good  lady  who  believes  in 
woman  suffrage  says  it  is  a  sarcasm, 
because  women  have  never  had  half  of 
the  liberty  they  are  entitled  to.  She  says 
that  from  earliest  times  woman  has 
been  nothing  but  the  slave  of  man, 
either  conquered  by  brute  force  or 
wheedled  by  flattery  and  handsome  pres¬ 
ents.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  bach¬ 
elor  tells  me  that  woman  has  always  had 
far  more  liberty  than  she  deserves.  ITe 
says  that  she  has  bossed  and  driven  man 
in  all  ages.  In  fact,  he  makes  man  out 
to  he  a  very  sorry  sort  of  a  slave — led 
by  an  apron  string.  You  may  take  your 
choice  of  these  extremes.  My  own  idea 
is  that  poets,  artists  and  sculptors  who 
leave  the  ideals  of  history  in  enduring 
form  look  to  some  woman  (with  whom 
perhaps  they  are  not  fully  acquainted) 
as  the  highest  conception  of  nobility  and 
virtue.  They  know  that  from  their  very 
nature  and  from  the  work  they  must 
do  men  falter  and  swerve,  while  the 
faith,  courage  and  hope  of  an  inspired 
woman  endure  forever.  You  would  not 
think  of  putting  up  a  soldier  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  liberty.  True,  he  may  have 
driven  out  the  powers  of  oppression  at 
the  end  of  his  bloody  sword,  but  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  brute  force  will  be 
required  to  hold  that  liberty  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Except  for  the  ideal  which  covers 
it  a  statue  has  no  more  sentiment  than 
a  hitching  post.  How  many  men  do 
you  know  who  can  stand  up  in  the 
glare  of  a  searchlight  and  show  ideals 
that  are. not  shopworn?  H.  w.  c. 

USE 

Averill  Paint 

AND  SAVE  50% 

IT  lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as  most 
1  paints.  This  means  a  positive  saving  of 
one-half  on  your  bill. 

AVERILL  PA  TNT  lias  stood  the  test  of 
+1  years  of  extensive  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for 
use.easil.v  applied,  and  dries  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lasting  gloss.  IT  IS  AMPLY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
write  fot  card  of  beautiful  shades  and 
prices  direct. 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


For  Abundant  Crops 

p  with  a  generous  supply  of  Potash  in  the 
fertilizer  at  the 

RING 
WANTING 

Crops  cannot  thrive  in  the  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  soil,  even  with  the  most 
skilful  planting,  unless  supplied  with 
the  necessary  plant-food. 

POTASH 

is  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  growth. 

“Plant  Food”  is  the  title  of  a  hook  which  we  publish  and  mail  free  to  farmers. 

It  is  not  an  advertising  pamphlet,  but  a  book  which  every  farmer  should  have. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

New  York — 93  Nassau  Street  Chicago — Monadnock  Building 

Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


ALL-STEEL  TEDDER 

I  If  you  raise  hay  you  neod  a  Tedder.  It  shortens  the 
time  between  cutting  and  housing— which  often 
means  it  saves  the  crop.  Tedded  bay  is  always 
worth  more  on  the  market  and  for  feeding  than  uh- 
I tedded  hay:  also  the  saving  in  the  item  of  help  la 
worth  considering  in  theso  days  of  searco  and  ex¬ 
pensive  help. 

The  Walter  A  W  ood  All-Steel  Tedder  is 

substantially  built  and  braced,  nicely  balanced, 
equipped  with  cushion  springs,  fitted  with 
roller  hearings,  provided  with  convenient 
lovers  for  t  hrowing  in  and  out  of  gear  and 
tor  regulating  height  of  forks.  It  is 
smoothly  running,  easy  riding,  long 
lasting  machine.  Without  a  'Tedder 
you  are  losing  money  on  your  tiay 
—think  that  over,  then  write  for 
catalog  describing  our  Tedder 
and  you’ll  see  how  it  will  sav 
you  money  in  many  ways. 

Don’t  buy  a  Tedder  or  a 
Hay  Bake  until  you  know 
all  the  good  features 

of  the  Walter  A.Wood 
machines. 


m 


HAY 
RAKES 


can  be  depended  upon 
for  good,  clean  work  and 
lots  of  it.  They  clean  up 
the  field  thoroughly  and 
quickly  and  ean  be  managed 
by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
horse.  Our  rakes  are  substan¬ 
tially  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  angle  steel;  the  tooth-hold¬ 
ers,  however,  aro  malleable  iron 
and  the  axles  cold-rolled  steel.  Teeth 
aro  made  by  a  special  process  and  se¬ 
verely  tested  before  sending  out.  Wheels 
have  easily  renewed  three-piece  hubs.  If 
the  hub  wears  out  you  need  only  a  new  hub— 
not  an  entire  wheel.  A  slight  pressure  on  the 
root-lever  and  the  teeth  raise  until  the  releasing 
adjustment  allows  them  to  return  to  the  ground. 
The  position  of  the  teeth  and  their  return  to  tho 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  &  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

Hooslck  Falls.  N.  Y 

The  World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Concern 

. . .  i  iwii  m— niii.nfcy 


A.  Weed  Exterminator 


Every  farmer  needs  this  tool.  Cuts  up  every  little 

growing  weed.  Works  in  stiff  soil  or  mellow. 
;eeps  ground  level,  tine  and  clean. 

Shallow  cultivation  is  right  cultivation.  Pre¬ 
vents  heavy  rains  washing  off  fertility —  saves 
moisture  for  plant  growth.  The 

KEYSTONE  WEEDER 

and  Shallow  Cultivator 

is  the  best  paying  tool  a  farmer  can  use.  Works 
4  to  8  rows  (leave  shovels  off  teeth  which  run  over 
rows)  and  thoroughly  stirs  the  soil.  Write  for 
book  of  actual  scenes,  showing  use  with  all  hinds 
of  crops. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1202  North  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


This  cut  shows  7J  foot  weeder  for  one 
horse :  we  make  12  foot  size  for  two. 
Biding  sulky  and  grass  seeder 
attachments  for  both  sizes. 


Page  Fence  Protects  Stock 

Your  stock  Is  secure  behind  a  Page  Fence.  The 
cross  bars  in  every  Page  Fence  are  continuous 
and  closely  woven  around  every  horizontal  strand. 
The  bars  can’t  come  off  or  spread  apart.  Page 
Fence  saves  you  money— requires  few  posts  and 
staples.  Before  you  buy  your  fence,  learn  more 
about  a  Page.  Send  for  catalog  and  folder. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  718,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


PREVENT  ROT 

Doubles  the  life  of  fence  posts,  porches,  tanks, 
sills,  etc.  Prevents  warping  of  shingles.  Use 

AY  ENA  It  I  US  UARBOLI NEIIM 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  market  since  1875.  Booklet  Free. 
Surest  Remedy  Against  Chicken  Lice  and  Mites. 
Carbolinenm  Wood  Preserving  Company 
351  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


better  work 

LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  Two  things  you’re  sure 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imple 
ineuts.  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  tho  load- 
ers  because  they  do  bet-  ^  /I 

ter  work,  doit  easier, 
do  more  of  it,  and  Sr, 

thus  nave  hired  *****  HO{ 
help.  ExceP' 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6 Com-  .V'Vv  1 
b  i  n  e  d 

Double  YVMx 
and 
Siu- 


Wh  3  e 
doe,  Hill  anc 
Drill  Seeder 
shown  here 
Is  the  mosi 
complett 
tool  made.  1901 
catalog  free. 

BATEMAN  MFQ.CO 

Box  102G 

Grenioch,  N.  J 


Fertilizer  Sower 


Handles  All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 

•wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  lino. 
Positive  teed,  no 
choking,  no 
skips. 


Broadcast 

•dressing 

or  Drilling 

In  Hows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
10  Inches,  ZOO 
to  4000  lbs.  per 


LOW— EA3BEST  TO  LOAD 


H  Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  lor  thick  and  thin  spread¬ 
ing.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 


Special  Largo  Size,  Sows  8  Feet  3  Inches  Wide. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.. 

Box  75.  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 
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TH  li  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  tbe  Rural  Publishing  (ionjinny,  400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Gel.,  orK'e  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Glass  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  snberibers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  tbe  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  name  of  that  packer  of 
“Choice  New  York  Baldwins”  whose  finger  marks  were 
shown  on  page  253.  The  barrel  has  been  traced  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  in  the  South,  but  there  comes  a  hitch. 
It  is  pretty  well  admitted  that  the  chief  trouble  with 
the  apple  situation  this  year  is  the  failure  of  the 
public  to  buy  the  fruit.  The  retail  price  has  been 
too  high,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  poor  quality.  The 
retailer  had  to  throw  out  too  large  a  share  of  the 
barrel.  Now  who  puts  this  trash  into  the  package? 
Whoever  does  it  hurts  the  trade! 

* 

Here’s  the  best  of  good  luck  to  that  Long  Island 
Produce  Exchange.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  it 
along.  Those  farmers  are  on  the  right  track.  They 
have  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  skill  needed  to 
produce  high-class  potatoes.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  dry  mealy  tubers  should  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  that  people  pay  for  the  imitation  rubber  or  soggy 
putty  balls  which  are  sometimes  called  potatoes.  Nor 
should  the  last-named  class  of  tubers  be  branded 
“Long  Island.”  With  a  guarantee  and  the  power  to 
enforce  and  defend  it  these  Long  Island  farmers  will 
be  far  better  off.  We  shall  give  an  outline  of  how 
they  are  trying  to  organize. 

* 

A  meeting  of  growers  and  buyers  was  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  to  consider  the  apple 
situation.  It  is  hoped  to  organize  a  great  association 
for  handling  the  crop  of  western  New  York.  Under 
the  present  system  there  can  be  no  uniformity  of 
method  in  packing  and  shipping.  All  recognize  the 
evil  effect  of  this,  for  fruit  is  put  on  the  market, 
every  barrel  of  which  injures  the  reputation  of  New 
York  apples.  There  can  be  no  definite  standard  and 
absolute  guarantee  until  some  powerful  organization 
can  have  control.  It  was  claimed  at  this  meeting,  and 
we  think  rightly,,  that  if  New  York  apples  had  been 
graded  and  guaranteed  properly  they  could  all  have 
been  sold  at  fair  prices  this  season.  As  it  was  many 
consumers  felt  that  a  barrel  of  apples  was  much  like 
a  prize  package,  and  no  one  wants  to  invest  in  a  chance 
in  hard  times.'  Those  growers  and  buyers  have  a 
chance  to  put  their  industry  on  a  sound  basis,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  they  will  be  able  to  get  together. 

sfj 

It  doesn’t  require  such  an  effort  to  be  cheerful  over 
this  Dawley  case  when  we  get  such  letters  as  this : 

Do  not  think  the  farmers  of  New  York,  alone,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  cattle  case.  The  farmers  of  Connecticut  are 
interested  too.  Last  week  at  one  of  our  regular  Grange 
meetings  we  debated  the  question  “Resolved,  That  Gov. 
Hughes  was  justified  in  refusing  to  take  action  in  the 
Dawley  cattle  case.”  The  decision  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  negative.  Afterward  a  vote  was  taken  to 
show  the  most  popular  farm  paper  in  this  vicinity.  Of 
those  -present  26  took  Tun  It.  N.-Y.,  11  The  Farm  and 
Fireside,  seven  The  Connecticut  Farmer  and  five  The. 
Country  Gentleman.  By  this  you  will  see  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  a  commanding  lead,  and  we  are  still  working  for  new 
subscribers.  Enclosed  find  three  new  subscriptions. 

Connecticut.  N.  t.  g. 

Nothing  did  more  to  keep  alive  the  agitation  against 
slavery  than  the  debates  in  the  old  New  England 
lyceums  before  the  war.  Country  people  saw  the 
issue  clearly,  and  every  time  they  debated  it  they 
made  the  truth  stand  out  like  a  sword.  The  Grange 
now  offers  opportunity  for  debate  and  we  are  well 
satisfied  to  let  these  farmers  wipe  the  cobwebs  away 
from  the  principle  in  this  cattle  case.  They  will  do 
it,  and  gain  skill  and  courage  for  other  public  duties 
at  the  same  time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  well  keep  as 
serene  as  a  June  morning  over  the  situation,  while 
people  feel  as  they  do  about  this  case. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Keeney,  who  has  been  investigating  the 
Dawley  cattle  records  for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  his  report  to  the  Club.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Executive  Committee  (Mr.  Keeney  being  a  mem¬ 
ber)  will  meet  on  Thursday,  April  23,  to  consider  this 
report.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will 
be  held  at  the  Hoffman  House,  New  York,  on  May  6. 
Mr.  Keeney’s  report  is  awaited  with  much  interest. 
Mr.  Flanders,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Hughes,  is  also  conducting  a  pri¬ 
vate  inquiry.  He  recently  visited  F.  D.  Squiers  and 
cross-questioned  him  for  some  five  hours — obtaining  a 
good  deal  of  information  which  Mr.  Keeney  did  not 
take.  Mr.  Squiers,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  very 
much  questioned  man  with  facts  which  seem  to  thrive 
on  questions.  We  again  moved  the  Dawley  libel  suits 
for  trial  last  week  in  the  Supreme  Court  term  at 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Dawley’ s  attorney  succeeded  in  getting 
it  put  over  for  one  week.  We  shall  again  move  for 
prompt  trial  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

* 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  it  has  played  “no 
small  part”  in  increasing  sales  of  goods  made  by  the 
Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  by  36,000  tons  per  year.  We 
call  attention  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  own  figures  of  analysis, 
which  prove  so  conclusively  the  value  of  these  fertil¬ 
izers  that  “no  further  comment”  need  be  added. 

Available 

Ammonia  Phos.  add  Potash  Shortage 


G.  2. 

8. 

10. 

Celery  and  potato.... 

.F.  1. 76 

8.02 

9. 

$1.72 

G.  4. 

8. 

7. 

Garden  truck  . 

.F.  3.26 

8.17 

6.40 

2.65 

G.  4. 

7. 

10. 

High  grade  manure... 

.F.  3.65 

9.30 

6.96 

1.79 

An  explanation  of  This  figuring  is  found  on  the 
next  page.  Thus  Mr.  Tucker  has  shown  by  his  own 
figures  that  this  company  should  pay  back  $2.65  on 
each  ton  of  “Garden  Truck”  sold  this  year,  and  $1.72 
and  $1.79  on  each  ton  of  the  others.  If  Mr.  Tucker 
knows,  as  he  says,  that  the  bags  from  which  he  took 
his  samples  were  actually  shipped  and  sold,  lie  knows 
at  least  that  the  papers  did  not  fit  that  lot  of  goods. 
He  should  find  where  they  went,  and  make  good  the 
difference.  What  else  can  he  do  after  printing  such 
figures  to  show  that  the  Buffalo  goods  are  true,  and 
that  the  Station  work  is  unreliable?  Since  Mr.  Tucker 
still  dodges  our  questions  we  may  as  well  answer  them 
ourselves.  We  have  the  proof  from  his  own  office 
that  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  did  buy  16,500  copies 
of  The  Country  Gentleman  containing  that  “independ¬ 
ent  investigation.”  The  public  records  and  vouchers 
at  Albany  also  show  that  Dawley  did  buy  copies  of 
The  Country  Gentleman  and  pay  for  them  out  of 
State  funds ! 

* 

Governor  Hughes  has  appointed  Prof.  Raymond  A. 
Pearson  of  Cornell  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  succeed  Commissioner  Wieting.  A  picture  of  Prof. 
Pearson,  taken  some  years  since,  is  printed  on  the  next 
page.  People  are  less  concerned  about  what  Prof. 
Pearson  has  done  than  with  what  lie  will  do  as  the 
head  of  this  important  Department.  He  is  competent 
in  every  way,  by  training,  capacity,  instinct  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  give  the  State  a  clean,  businesslike  and  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  Few  men  have  ever  assumed 
the  head  of  a  department  of  New  York  State  with 
a  greater  opportunity  than  now  opens  before  Prof. 
Pearson.  We  regard  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  New  York  second  only  to  that  of 
Governor  in  its  importance  and  power  for  usefulness. 
That  is  because  it  can  be  made  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  most  important  class  of  citizens,  and  the  one 
most  worthy  of  real  help — the  farmers.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  present  administration  appeals 
strongly  to  this  class.  It  was  horn  in  a  political  deal, 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  as  at  present  organized  the 
Department  is  a  very  strong  political  machine.  Now 
Prof.  Pearson  is  not  a  politician,  and  does  not  want 
to  be  one.  He  is  a  scientist  and  educator  first  of  all, 
with  a  capacity  for  organization  which  will  enable 
him  to  build  up  the  Department  on  strong  and  sound 
lines.  We  believe  he  will  surround  himself  with 
clean  and  able  men.  and  insist  upon  honorable  and 
effective  public  service.  Prof.  Pearson’s  specialty  is 
dairying.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of 
New  York,  and  it  must  he  adequately  represented 
and  properly  handled.  The  great  fruit-growing  in¬ 
terests  also  need  attention,  and  some  recognized  expert 
in  fruit  growing  should  be  prominent  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  has  never  been  a  time  before  in  the 
history  of  New  York  when  the  farmers  were  so  ready 
and  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Department.  A  Com¬ 
missioner  who  would  really  serve  them  must  hold 
their  confidence.  They  will  rally  to  the  side  of  an 
honest,  fearless  man  as  soon  as  they  have  tested  him. 
They  will  expect  much  from  the  new  Commissioner, 
for  he  has  been  selected  out  of  a  group  of  well-known 
and  able  men.  They  will  judge  him  more  by  the 
ideals  he  establishes  in  the  selection  of  his  associates 
than  by  anything  else,  because  they  recognize  the 
value  of  character,  and  will  demand  it  in  their  Depart- 
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nient,  especially  in  places  where  now  grave  suspicion 
is  to  he  found.  The  new  Commissioner  will  have 
troubles  enough  of  his  own  without  shouldering  any 
burdens  of  suspicion  from  the  former  administration. 
No  one  who  realizes  the  size  of  the  job  will  underrate 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  Prof.  Pearson.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  he  will  rise  to  his  opportunity, 
and  give  the  State  an  object  lesson  in  clean  and 
effective  government.  He  will  have  the  support  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  every  worthy  move. 

* 

THE  EASTERN  CORN  CROP. 

We  begin  this  week  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the 
growth  of  a  corn  crop.  The  others  will  follow  next 
week.  Two  weeks  after  planting  the  child  must  stoop 
down  to  reach  the  tiny  plant.  At  the  end  the  great 
stalk  over  17  feet  long,  represents  the  growth  of  99 
days  above  ground.  No  crop  in  the  world  will  give 
such  enormous  results  in  a  similar  season.  No  crop 
responds  so  well  to  good  culture  and  heavy  manuring. 
America  has  a  monopoly  of  the  corn  crop.  If  it 
would  grow  in  England  as  it  does  in  this  country  the 
bill  which  Great  Britain  now  pays  for  grain  and  feed 
would  be  cut  down  in  half.  Yet  American  farmers 
do  not  make  use  of  this  great  crop  as  they  might.  In 
the  East  corn  growing  fell  off  some  years  ago,  owing 
to  the  low  price  at  which  western  corn  could  be  sold. 
At  that  time  corn  was  actually  sold  and  used  as  fuel 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  towns.  Now,  in  our  local 
market,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1.45  per  100  pounds 
for  corn — not  always  of  good  quality.  As  we  feed 
them,  dry  well-cured  stalks  are  worth  at  least  $14 
per  ton,  compared  with  our  price  for  hay.  With  two 
tons  of  stalks  and  60  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  corn 
growing  ranks  with  most  other  farm  crops  in  profit. 
We  can  also  leave  the  ground  seeded  with  clover  and 
turnips  or  with  rye  after  the  corn  is  taken  off.  We 
urge  our  eastern  farmers  to  raise  more  corn  at  the 
same  time  that  they  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  more 
clover.  On  many  farms  there  are  rough  fields  or  pas¬ 
ture  lands  which  have  not  been  plowed  in  some  years. 
1  hey  are  usually  sod-bound  and  often  sour.  We 
have  found  that  corn  grows  better  on  these  sour  soils 
without  liming  than  any  other  grain.  Our  experience 
is  that  when  these  old  fields  are  plowed,  fertilized 
reasonably,  and  planted  with  flint  corn  they  will 
give  a  surprising  yield  of  grain  and  forage.  We 
think  the  small  flint  varieties  are  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  large-stalked  dents.  With  present  high 
prices  for  grain  it  is  the  best  kind  of  a  business  pro¬ 
position  for  a  farmer  with  spare  land  to  increase  his 
corn  crop.  Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that 
you  must  have  manure  in  order  to  grow  corn.  Some 
of  the  largest  yields  on  record  have  been  grown  with 
chemical  fertilizers  and  sod.  Mr.  McLennan  this  week- 
makes  about  the  best  argument  we  have  seen  for  a 
silo  and  against  dry  handling  of  corn.  With  a  good 
silo  and  a  barn  full  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  a  dairy¬ 
man  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  pretty  well  supplied  with 
ammunition.  But  corn  is  the  backbone  of  farming 
where  there  is  any  stock  to  feed.  A  good  dressing  of 
chemical  fertilizers  on  some  of  those  old  fields  will 
stiffen  that  backbone  this  year. 


BREVITIES. 

Fixe  birds  do  not  always  wear  fine  feathers. 

That  Ohio  hay  sling  (page  379)  beats  a  hired  man. 

How  are  the  peach  buds?  They  hold  sunshine  or  shadow 
for  some  of  us. 

Last  year  France  sent  to  this  country  $19,886  worth  of 
Alfalfa  seed.  The  price  charged  American  buyers  is 
about  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  French  seed. 

The  State  of  Kansas  owns  a  proprietary  poison  for 
killing  prairie  dogs  and  gophers.  It  is  made  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  sold  at  cost  to  farmers. 

The  manure  spreader  man  who  got  the  manure  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  has  the  start  of  you  this  Spring  with 
manure  hauling,  plowing  and  spraying  all  in  a  bunch. 

Now  we  are  likely  to  have  different  families  or  strains 
of  Alfalfa — not  unlike  different  varieties  of  apples  or 
breeds  of  cattle.  At  the  Kansas  Station  great  differences 
in  Alfalfa  plants  were  noticed,  and  they  are  to  be  kept 
separate  for  breeding,  or  as  “mother  plants.” 

I>o  not  concentrate  or  scatter  any  of  your  money  on 
that  “Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture”  advertised  last 
year  from  Philadelphia,  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting — in  everything  but  water.  While,  if  the  claims 
were  to  fit  the  mixture  there  should  be  50  cents  worth 
of  copper  in  a  gallon,  the  chemists  at  Washington  found 
only  a  value  of  1  (A  cent!  Why  make  this  company  a 
present  of  48)4  cents?  That,  and  a  postage  stamp  will 
pay  for  five  10-cent  subscriptions  to  The  K.  N.-Y. 

The  pods  are  not  (o  be  denied  in  this  cattle  case.  We 
have  received  dozens  of  verses  inspired  by  tbe  ill-fitting 
papers  on  live  stock.  We  know  what  it  means  to  encour¬ 
age  the  verse-making  desire,  yet  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
selecting  the  following  from  several  dozen  gems  of  thought: 

When  Tucker  started  out  to  run 
This  celebrated  cattle  case, 
lie  thought  it  would  be  only  fun 
To  keep  the  Rural  in  its  place. 

And  so  with  sneer  and  bitter  fling 
He  laid  the  law  down  stern  and  load, 

Bui  now  lie’s  through  with  bullying. 

And  goes  about  supremely  coiced.” 
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“A  FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS.” 

II. 

Our  reason  for  taking  The  Country  Gentleman’s 
statements  and  figures  as  the  basis  of  these  articles  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Tucker  conducted  what  he  calls  “an 
independent  investigation.”  Briefly  stating  his  argu¬ 
ment  seem  to  be : 

1.  Chemical  analysis  is  not  a  fully  satisfactory  test 
of  a  fertilizer’s  value. 

2.  Even  if  it  were  a  sure  test  there  are  grave  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  sampling  is  carelessly  or  dishonestly  done. 

3.  The  figures  given  by  the  chemists  are  not  reliable; 
in  his  own  words  “we  take  no  stock  in  the  figures.” 

These  are  serious  things  to  say  or  intimate  about  a 
class  of  men  and  a  system  authorized  by  law  and 
greatly  respected  by  honest  men.  When  a  man  starts 
out  to  discredit  what  most  of  us  believe  to  be  the  best 
way  of  doing  a  thing  we  naturally  expect  him  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  much  better.  His  “independent  investi¬ 
gation”  consisted  in  taking  samples  at  the  factory  be¬ 
fore  they  were  delivered,  and  sending  them  to  a 
chemist  not  connected  with  the  experiment  station. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Tucker  would  buy  ink  and 
paper  for  'file  Country  Gentleman,  or  milk  and  butter 
for  his  table  in  that  way.  He  would  sample  them  after 
they  were  delivered,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  an  inspection  at  the  factory  or  creamery.  A 
farmer  wants  to  know  how  much  plant  food  is  deliv¬ 
ered  at  his  farm — not  how  much  there  was  in  the 
factory.  The  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  offer  to  send 
samples  of  their  goods  to  independent  chemists.  They 
are  not  the  only  concern  to  do  this.  The  Smith 
Chemical  Company,  of  Ohio,  make  the  same  offer. 
This  concern  secured  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Ohio  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  printing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  analyses.  They  are  accused  of  bribing  an  in¬ 
spector  to  “switch”  samples — that  is  to  take  a  sample 
of  poor  goods  and  replace  it  with  a  much  better  sam¬ 
ple  for  analysis.  When  samples  of  these  goods  were 
honestly  examined  they  were  found  very  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Both  the  Smith  Company  and  the  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pany  could  well  afford  to  make  their  fertilizers  far 
above  analysis  this  year.  They  would  naturally  do  so 
in  view  of  the  poor  showing  they  made  at  the  sta¬ 
tions.  Yet  both  must  carry  their  past  record.  We 
were,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  at  the  analysis  of 
some  of  the  good  sampled  by  Mr.  Tucker.  We  print 
below  the  analyses  of  one  brand,  “Garden  Truck,”  as 
given  by  Prof.  Cavanaugh  and  at  three  stations  last 
year : 

ANALYSIS  OF  "GARDEN  TRUCK." 


Available 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen. 

I’Lios. 

Acid. 

l’otash. 

Shortage. 

Country  Gentleman  .  . 

G.  4 

. .  .  F.  3.26 

8 

8.17 

6.40 

$2.65 

Michigan  . . 

G.  4 

8 

8.32 

7 

6.02 

8.55 

Connecticut  . 

G.  4 

8 

7.(52 

7 

7.14 

.57 

New  York  . 

G.  4 

_ F.  1.54 

8 

7.66 

7 

5.13 

11.62 

Two  other  samples  of  this  “Garden  Truck”  were 
analyzed  at  the  Michigan  Station.  One  showed  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  $7.97  and  the  other  of  $3.27  per  ton.  This 
“deficiency”  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  offer  made 
by  the  Buffalo  company  of  paying  35  cents  for  each 
pound  of  ammonia  and  five  cents  for  each  pound  of 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  below  their  guarantee.  We 
see  that  The  Country  Gentleman  found  14.8  pounds 
less  ammonia  than  was  guaranteed.  This  is  worth 
$2.22,  while  the  shortage  of  potash,  deducting  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  phosphoric  acid,  represents  .43.  The  others 
are  figured  in  the  same  way,  and  we  believe  they  state 
accurately  just  what  the  fertilizers  contained.  We  are 
informed  that  last  year  in  Michigan  as  many  as  eight 
djfferent  samples  of  one  Buffalo  brand  were  taken  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  by  different  men.  Every¬ 
one  was  found  below  guarantee. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Tucker  does  not  tell  us  hozv 
he  took  his  samples  in  order  that  we  might  compare  it 
with  the  regular  method.  The  method  employed  in 
Connecticut  is  as  follows : 

The  sampling  agent  is  provided  with  a  long  brass  tube  in 
the  shape  of  a  trier,  which  will  reach  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  hag  of  fertilizer,  lie  is  instructed  to 
draw  a  sample  from  at  least  three  packages  and,  if  the 
stock  on  hand  is  large,  from  a  larger  number  than  this, 
lie  must  lay  the  bag  on  its  side,  thrust  in  his  trier  inverted 
from  top  to  bottom  diagonally  and  then  turn  it  over.  In 
this  way  he  draws  a  cylindrical  core  of  the  fertilizer  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  bag. 
These  samples  are  thoroughly  mixed  on  a  paper,  a  box 
holding  about  a  pint  of  the  mixture  is  filled,  labeled  and 
brought  to  tlie  station  for  analysis. 

This  was  the  method  followed  by  Dr.  Jordan  when 
the  Station  did  the  sampling.  We  assume  that  the 
'  Department  of  Agriculture  does  it  in  much  the  same 
way.  Mr.  Tucker  should  tell  us  wherein  this  method 
fails  to  secure  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents  of  the 
bag,  and  what  better  method  he  has  devised. 

We  would  like  to  ask  him,  too,  how  he  knows  that 
the  bags  lie  sampled  were  the  same  as  thousands  of 
others  of  the  same  brand,  or  how  he  knows  they  were 
actually  sold  and  delivered.  Had  he  gone  to  a  farm¬ 
er’s  barn  and  taken  samples  after  the  goods  were 
delivered,  he  would  have  then  obtained  a  fair  basis  for 
examination,  but  the  possibilities  of  picking  up  a  “gold 
brick"  at  a  fertilizer  factory  are  worth  considering. 

At  the  Buffalo  factory,  and  at  most  others,  large 
piles,  of  so-called  “base  goods”  are  made  up  early  in 
the  season.  Those  piles  contain  certain  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  any  spe¬ 
cial  brand  is  wanted  a  certain  weight  of  these  base 
goods  is  taken,  and  with  it  enough  blood,  nitrate, 
potash  or  bone  to  make  the  analysis  desired.  For 
example,  suppose  some  of  this  “Garden  Truck  was 
wanted.  A  quantity  of  these  “base  goods”  would  be 
brought  to  the  elevator,  and  certain  quantities  of 
nitrate,  blood,  tankage  and  potash  added.  They  would 
all  be.  shoveled  into  the  elevator  and  carried  up  to 
the  mixing  and  bagging  mills,  where  they  would  be 
well  mixed  and  poured  into  bags.  Usually  from  500 
to  1,000  pounds  are  mixed  at  one  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  addition  of  a  few  shovelfuls  of  nitrate 
or  blood  would  shoot  up  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen 


like  a  balloon.  Give  us  half  an  hour  in  advance,  and 
let  us  stand  below  with  a  shovel,  and  we  will  agree 
to  deliver  Mr.  Tucker  a  genuine  “gold  brick”  of  a 
sample  that  will  always  run  .above  the  analysis  printed 
on  the  bag.  How  does  he  know  he  got  hold  of  just 
such  fertilizers  as  the  farmers  buy?  We  mention 
this  because  Mr.  Tucker  insinuates  that  “accident, 
ignorance  or  design”  may  lead  to  unfair  sampling  of 
fertilizers  after  they  leave  the  factory.  We  shall  take 
his  objections  up  in  detail.  At  least  a  sample  taken 
after  delivery  will  show  what  a  farmer  actually  buys, 
while  Mr.  Tucker  cannot  possibly  certify  that  what  he 
sampled  was  ever  actually  delivered. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Tlie  Alabama  Supreme  Court  holds  both 
the  general  prohibition  and  the  nine  o'clock  closing  laws 
to  be  constitutional  and  effective.  Attack  has  been  made 
on  both  by  the  liquor  forces  of  the  State.  In  upholding 
the  general  prohibition  act  the  court  also  gives  validity 
to  the  local  option  law  that  was  involved  in  the  cases 
brought.  The  two  laws  were  argued  together,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  is  taken  by  both  sides  to  settle  the  questions.  Mo¬ 
bile  interests  have  fought  tlie  two  provisions  from  tlie  lirst, 
holding  that  both  will  lie  ruin  to  a  coast  city,  such  as 
Mobile  is.  .  .  .  Tlie  Grand  Jury  in  the  United  States 

Court  at  Savannah.  Ga..  April  11.  returned  indictments 
against  tlie  American  Naval  Stores  Company,  the  National 
Transportation  and  Terminal  Company,  both  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Savannah,  and  those  officers  of  tlie  American 
Naval  Stores  Company  :  S.  l\  Shorter,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors:  Edwin  S.  Nash,  president:  .7.  E. 
Cooper  Myers,  vice-president;  C.  J.  Deloach,  secretary; 
G.  Mead  Broad  man,  treasurer,  and  Carl  Moeller,  manager 
of  the  Jacksonville  ( Fla.)  branch.  Tlie  defendants  are 
charged  with  combining  and  conspiring  for  tlie  restraint 
of  trade  in  foreign  countries  and  with  the  same  offence 
in  tin1  T'nited  Slates  and  with  attempting  to  monopolize 
the  naval  stores  trade.  It  is  alleged  that  through  con¬ 
spiracy  they  stifled  competition  and  manipulated  the  naval 
stores  market  to  suit  themselves.  If  is  alleged  they  have 
violated  the  lirst  and  second  sections  of  tlie  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law.  The  cases  will  not:  be  tried  until  Fall.  Shotter 
and  Myers  were  indicted  upon  similar  charges  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Nash  gave  testimony  for  flic  Govern¬ 
ment.  Shotter  and  Myers  and  others  indicted  with  them 
entered  pleas  of  guilty  then  and  fines  aggregating  $30,000 
were  assessed  against  them.  .  .  .  The  greatest  fire  that 

lias  visited  any  part  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  district 
in  10  years  devastated  the  manufacturing,  tenement  and 
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retail  business,  sections  of  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
April  12.  burning  over  more  than  one  square  mile  of  ter¬ 
ritory  and  leveling  many  of  the  city’s  best  structures.  Tlie 
loss  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  the  City  Solicitor 
thinks  it  may  reach  $10. 000. not).  About  1,500  families  are 
homeless.  Seven  persons  were  killed.  Half  a  hundred 
persons  were  either  injured  or  painfully  burned.  The  lire 
originated  in  the  rear  of  the  Boston  Blacking  Company's 
works  near  the  Everett  city  line,  where  employes  were 
drying  rags.  The  exact  cause  of  the  tire  is  not  known, 
hut  it  is  supposed  that  spontaneous  combustion  among  the 
rags  was  responsible.  A  terrific  gale  from  tlie  northwest, 
which  at  times  had  a  velocity  of  60  miles  an  hour,  carried 
burning  shingles,  embers,  and  myriads  of  sparks  to  a  score 
of  buildings,  most  of  them  of  cheap  wooden  construction. 
The  fire  started  almost  in  the  extreme  southwest  section  of 
tlie  city  and  cut  a  path  to  the  extreme  southeastern  end 
of  the  city,  which  borders  on  Chelsea  Creek.  Among  the 
structures  destroyed  wore  13  churches,  two  hospitals,  five 
hanks,  the  Public  Library.  City  Hull,  live  school  houses,  20 
business  blocks,  about  20  factories,  and  upward  of  300 
tenements  and  dwelling  houses.  .  .  .  At  Chester.  I’a.. 

April  13.  serious  disorder  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  street 
railway  strike.  Tlie  Chester  Traction  Company  taps  the 
countryside  between  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  20  miles 
away.  The  men  struck  for  10  per  cent  increase  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union.  .  .  .  Rioting  again  broke  out  at 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  April  13,  between  union  sympathizers  and 
non-unionists  involved  in  tlie  street  railway  strike  and 
additional  troops  have  been  ordered  to  the  scene.  Tlie  city 
is  patrolled  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Two  hun¬ 

dred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  400  foot  Hauser  Lake  dam  across 
the  Misouri  River  near  Helena.  Mont.,  was  washed  out 
April  14.  Tlie  powerhouse,  200x100  feet  in  size,  was  under 
water.  Tlie  dam  was  completed  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000  and  the  25.000  horse-power  developed  was 
utilized  by  local  industries,  the  Butte  mines  and  tlie 
Washoe  smelters  at  Anaconda.  ...  At  Oak  Hill,  a 
suburb  of  Manistee.  Mich.,  fire  started  in  a  store  by  a  child 
playing  with  matches  spread  rapidly.  April  14.  and  In  a 
few  hours  50  houses  and  two  stores  had  been  destroyed. 
Two  hundred  persons,  the  families  of  Polish  lumbermen, 
were  made  homeless.  Only  one  person,  a  Polish  woman, 
was  injured.  She  probably  will  die.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $50,000. 

NATIONAL  APPLE  SHOW.— One  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  will  ii°  awarded  as  a  special  prize  to  tiie  grower  of 
the  best  single  apple  exhibited  at  the  National  apple  show 
in  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  State  Armory,  Doc.  7  to  14.  1008. 
Tlie  competition  is  open  to  the  world.  In  addition,  prizes 
aggregating  $14,000  and  numerous  trophies,  medals,  banners 
and  ribbons  will  he  hung  up  for  exhibits  in  other  classes. 
Officers  of  the  Spokane  County  Horticultural  Association, 
headed  by  II.  W.  Groenhurg,  under  whose  auspices  the  ex¬ 
position  will  he  held,  have  completed  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  incorporation  of  the  National  Apple  Show 
Society  under  the  laws  of  Washington,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $100,000,  .which  will  be  immediately  subscribed  by  local 
people. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  fear  of  the  Administration 
that  one  or  more  big  monopolies  in  the  production  of  coal 


will  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  hinder¬ 
ing  tlie  development  of  coal  mines  in  several  localities  and 
an  acute  situation  lias  been  reached  in  Alaska.  In  two 
places  in  Alaska  an  unusually  fine  quality  of  coal  lias  been 
uncovered  and  expert  examination  by  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  of  private  parties  has  satisfied  inves¬ 
tors  that  a  highly  profitable  industry  may  be  built  up  there. 
A  Chicago  syndicate  lias  proceeded  with  the  construction 
of  a  standard  gauge  railroad  for  a  distance  of  To  miles 
toward  the  Matanuska  fieL’s  in  southern  Alaska,  anil  a  New 
York  syndicate,  headed  by  T  1*.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  tlie 
Guggenheim  Exploration  Coir  oar, v,  lias  been  building  from 
Ta  Katalla  toward  the  Boring  River  fields.  After  expend¬ 
ing  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  t  e.  Morgan-Guggenheim  in¬ 
terests  have  suspended  work  on  ,e  Katalla  road,  declaring 
that  it  is  useless  to  proceed  fur  er  until  tlie  Government 
is  willing  to  allow  a  patent  fo  he  o>  ained  to  the  coal  lands. 
I. ate  in  1900  tlie  President  withdrew  Tom  entry  all  known 
coal  lands  in  the  public  domain  thro  -gliout  the  Western 
States  and  Alaska  on  the  ground  tlnC  ere  was  danger  of 
a  new  monopoly  in  coal  production.  ’i  ,  e  withdrawals  were 
enormous,  amounting  to  more  than  60,00  >.000  acres.  The 
Alaska  coal  is  pronounced  better  teen  a.  -  found  in  the 
United  States  west  of  Pennsylvania,  nd  a,  ue  of  it  is 
said  by  tlie  Government  experts  to  he  better  t.  n  tlie  Poca¬ 
hontas  steaming  coal  of  West  Virginia.  There  lias  been 
such  a  want  of  native  coal  on  the  Pacific  oast,  and  im¬ 
ported  coal  lias  always  been  so  expensive  •  >t  petroleum 
lias  been  used  on  many  of  the  vessels  runnit,-  nt  of  San 
Francisco.  Oil  fuel  is  even  used  on  some  of  fie  Alaska 
rivers,  although  there  are  vast  quantities  of  coal  native  to 
the  territory.  _ 


PROGRESS  IN  MICHIGAN  FAIRS. 

The  officers  of  a  number  of  different  fairs  of  the  State 
met  recently  at  Lansing  and  formed  an  association  for 
mutual  advantage.  None  >f  these  fairs  comes  Rilo  com¬ 
petition  with  others,  and  u  ‘s  felt  that  such  questions  as 
to  amusement  features,  the  sei'ing  of  poo;s,  the  holding  of 
sales  of  animals  and  producis,  the  planting  of  grounds 
so  as  to  make  them  attractive,  the  utilization  of  tlie 
grounds  so  that  they  sha.  he  of  some  value  during  the 
entire  year,  and  tlie  awaken  ng  of  an  interest  in  school 
exhibits,  as  well  as  many  o,  !c  ••  matters  may  well  he 
taken  up  by  such  an  organization  with  advantage  to  each 
member.  The  officers  are  as  follow:  President,  I  H.  But¬ 
terfield,  secretary  Michigan  State  Fair;  vice-president,  A. 
II.  Foster,  secretary  Allegan  County  Fair;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  G.  A.  Weed,  sect  ry  Lake  Odessa  Fair.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Charlotte  and  Hastings  have  formed  a  circuit  and 
will  work  together.  Charles  W.  Garfi  1  of  Grand  Rapids, 
chairman  of  the  premium  lis'  commr  ee  of  the  West 
Michigan  State  Fair,  calls  atten  on  fo  the  list  this  year, 
which  lias  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  securing  an  artis¬ 
tic  exhibit  of  fruits.  The  societ;  lias  decided  this  year 
to  make  a  departure  and  try  to  put  a  touch  of  art  into 
the  exhibit  itself.  For  in  'bince  a  prize  is  offered  for  Hie 
best  display  of  a  single  van-  ty  of  Winter  apples,  the  artis¬ 
tic  form  of  the  exhibit  re,  eiving  firsi  consideration  in 
making  the  award.  “By  having  a  long  center  table  filled 
with  these  competing  exhibits  of  Wintei  Fall  and  Summer 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes,  ’  says  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field.  “if  the  artistic  quality  >s  strongly  in  evidence,  it 
could  be  made  tlie  finest  and  nost  attract  "e  show  that 
has  ever  been  given  at  any  of  our  State  fairs.  To  ray 
mind  there  is  no  question  about  this  statement.  To  ac¬ 
complish  the  results,  however,  the  person  who  selects  the 
variety  and  picks  out  the  individual  specimens  must  either 
himself  have  genius  in  art  or  lie  must  associate  with  him 
somebody  who  lias  the  art  instinct.  Those  competing  for 
the  prizes  must  get  out  of  the  old  conventional  lines  of 
the  exhibit  and  originate  some  unique  plans  that  will 
touch  tlie  sensibilities  of  the  attendants  f  the  fair.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  exhibitor  shall  hi  the  grower  of 
the  fruit.  Anyone  can  compete  who  lias  qie  opportunity 
either  to  gather  or  purchase  the  fruit.  The  fair  associa¬ 
tion  will  welcome  with  delight  an  exhibition  made  along 
these  lines.  I  recall  in  tlie  early  eighties  Hie  first  exhibit 
made  of  the  Wealthy  apple  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
at  a  meeting  of  tlie  American  Pomologies  i  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  That  exhibit  of  the  one  variety  was  the 
talk  of  that  meeting,  and  largely  because  of  'he  art  put 
into  the  exhibit.”  _  a.  g. 

LOCATING  IN  HAWAII. 

TOii  page  65  some  one  asked  the  Hope  Farm  man  about 
locating  in  Hawaii  with  $600  capital.  He  was  advised  to 
stay  at  home,  or  if  he  wanted  to  fn  farm  life,  to  try  a 
job  as  hired  man  Very  little  has  t'een  written  on  the 
opportunities  which  Hawaii  offers  the  home  seeker  We 
wrote  one  of  our  subscribers  on  the  Island  and  have 
received  this  answer.  I 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Hawaii.  I  will  state  that  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  old  Ilawaiians,  all  citizens  of  the  Territory 
speak  the  English  language.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who 
have  been  here  any  length  of  time  can  express  their  wants 
in  English,  and  many  of  them  speak  tlie  language  fluently. 
The  English  language  lias  lxen  taught  ip  all  the  public 
schools  for  the  past  15  years.  Transportation  in  all  parts 
of  the  Islands  is  expensive.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  Islands 
steam  plows  and  other  improved  implements  are  used,  hut 
in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  districts 
where  coffee  is  grown,  tlie  pick,  mattock,  and  hoe  are  the 
only  implements  used  in  cultivating:  hence  living  is  more 
expensive  here  than  in  the  farming  districts  of  tiie  States. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  amount  of  money  is  needed  by  a 
newcomer  in  making  a  start  here.  So  much  depends  on 
li is  habits  of  economy  and  industry  and  his  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  I  would  say  that  tinder 
favorable  conditions  $2,000  would  he  sufficient,  but  more 
would  he  better.  If  i  were  living  in  the  States  and 
wanted  to  locate  in  Hawaii  I  should  try  to  get  half  a 
dozen  or  more  persons  with  families  to  join  in  with  me 
and  form  a  colony,  i  would  write  to  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Frear,  Governor  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  ask 
if  arrangements  could  not  he  made  whereby  half  a  dozen 
or  more  families  could  he  located  on  Government  land; 
the  terms,  conditions,  etc.  i  would  state  wliat  references 
I  could  give  to  show  that  my  intentions  in  locating  on 
Government  land  were  to  make  a  home  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  speculation.  Such  arrangements  have  been 
made  In  the  past,  and  prominent  men  in  tlie  Territory 
favor  the  plan  now.  Of  the  many  nationalities  represented 
in  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  are  Hie  most  numerous,  and  more 
are  coming  in  all  the  while.  On  the  other  hand  in  most 
country  districts  the  American  farmer  is  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.  In  order  fo  account  for  tha  reluctance  of 
tiie  Americans  to  locate  in  Hawaii  one  or  more  of  flic  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  are  generally  given  :  Distance  from  market ; 
expense  of  transportation :  centralized  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  reluctance  of  the  owners  of  farming  lands  to  part 
with  the  title,  tlie  word  lease  being  used  here  in  the 
place  of  sell  :  Iasi  and  most  important  of  all.  tlie  progress 
the  Japanese  have  made  so  far  in  every  effort  they  have 
made  to  supplant  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  every  line 
of  business  carried  on  in  the  Territory  excepting  those 
which  require  large  sums  of  money  in  their  prosecution. 

Napoopoo,  Hawaii  _  g.  g. 


A  reader  says  he  bought  some  Alfalfa  seed  which  was 
found  to  contain  seeds  of  Russian  thistle  and  other  weeds. 
Shall  he  sow  it?  We  would  not  without  thorough  screen¬ 
ing  at  least.  Tlie  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Station,  will  tell  where 
to  get  the  screening  wire. 

We  hit  a  tender  snot  in  starting  a  discussion  of  sore 
shoulders  in  our  work  horses.  Farmers  realize  that  the 
point  where  the  shoulder  fits  into  the  collar  is  the  danger 
spot  in  farm  power.  We  shall  have  reports  of  practical 
experience  that  will  help  every  horse  owner. 

It  is  reported  that  the  harbor  authorities  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  have  a  specially  constructed  steamship  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  rats  on  vessels  arriving  from  plague- 
infected  ports.  A  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  is  conveyed,  by  pines  into  the  holds  of 
vessels,  and  after  thorough  fumigation  currents  of  fresh 
air  are  blown  through. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TUB  OPTIMIST. 

The  cynics  say  that  every  rose 
Is  guarded  by  a  thorn  that  grows 
To  spoil  our  posies ; 

Rut  I,  therefore,  no  pleasure  lack — 

1  keep  my  hands  behind  my  back 
When  smelling  roses. 

’Tis  proved  that  Sodom’s  apple  tarts 
Have  ashes  as  component  parts 
For  those  who  steal  ’em. 

My  soul  no  disillusion  seeks — 

I  love  the  apples’  rosy  cheeks 
And  never  peel  ’em. 

Though  outwardly  a  gloomy  shroud, 

Tile  inner  half  of  every  cloud 
Is  bright  and  shining. 

I,  therefore,  turn  my  clouds  about 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining. 

Our  idol's  feet  are  made  of  clay 
The  stony-hearted  critics  say 
With  scornful  mockings ; 

My  images  are  deified 
Recause  I  keep  them  well  supplied 
With  shoes  and  stockings. 

My  modus  operand!  this : 

To  take  no  note  of  what’s  amiss — 

And — not  a  had  one. 

Recause,  as  Shakespeare  used  to  say, 
A  merry  heart  goes  twice  the  way 
That  tires  a  sad  one. 

— Ellen  Thorncycroft  Fowler. 

* 

Big  pompons  in  raffia,  of  all  colors, 
appear  in  the  Spring  millinery.  They 
cost  48  cents  each.  A  large  “Merry 
Widow”  sailor  hat  of  burnt  straw  was 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  brown  ribbon 
and  three  raffia  pompons,  brown,  old 
apricot  and  orange;  the  effect  was 
simple,  but  very  stylish. 

* 

To  serve  “eggs  in  prison,”  butter  a 
baking  cup  for  each  person,  sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs,  and  line  each  cup 
with  chopped  cooked  meat,  seasoned 
with  parsley  and  onion,  and  moistened 
with  gravy.  Put  in  the  oven  until  the 
meat  is  well  heated,  then  take  ®ut, 
break  an  egg  into  each  cup,  and  bake 
until  the  egg  is  just  set;  serve  at  once. 

* 

Little  coats  of  black  taffeta  are  back 
again,  and  will  be  found  very  desirable 
for  Summer  wear.  They  are  trimmed 
with  straps  of  the  same  material,  and 
many  of  them  are  a  cutaway  model, 
with  a  little  vest.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  remodel  an  out-of-date 
taffeta  coat  by  adding  the  vest,  and 
making  the  sleeves  three-quarter  length, 
with  an  inlaid  cuff  to  match  the  vest. 

* 

A  smart  new  style  in  shirt  waists  is 
a  plain  tailored  model  of  white  linen, 
the  front  tucked,  with  collar  and  cuffs 
of  colored  linen,  pink,  light  blue  or 
lavender.  Such  a  waist  costs  $4.95.  A 
tailored  waist  of  plain  white  linen  is 
$2.50,  which  suggests  the  economy  of 
being  able  to  sew  nicely,  for  linen  of 
the  quality  required,  white  and  colored, 
has  sold  lately,  at  special  bargains,  for 
25  cents  a  yard,  and  3 J4  yards  will  make 
the  waist. 

* 

We  have  often  urged  the  advantages 
of  good  reading,  with  the  full  confidence 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  farm  home  is  more 
likely  to  appreciate  these  advantages 
than  any  other  class.  An  editorial  on 
this  subject  in  the  well-informed  New 
York  Evening  Post  is  worth  quoting: 

The  average  private  “library”  in  thin 
city  is  a  pathetic  collection  of  odds  and 
ends,  picked  up  without  forethought  or  even 
intelligence.  The  kitchen  is  far  more  sys¬ 
tematically  and  thoroughly  furnished ;  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  would  be  aghast 
at.  the  idea  of  setting  her  dinner  table  with 
a  similar  array  of  coarse,  incongruous, 
broken,  and  ugly  dishes.  But  without  a 
blush  or  a  word  of  apology  people  of  wealth 
and  presumably  of  some  cultivation  fill 
their  pitifully  few  shelves  with  books  that 
are  a  disgrace  to  their  owners.  This 
shortcoming  is  the  less  excusable  because 
Jn  these  days  of  well-made  reprints  a  very 
few  hundred  dollars  will  enable  even  a 
poor  man  to  procure  a  library  of  the  best 
histories,  assays,  letters,  .  travels,  poetry, 
and  novels — books  that  are  thoroughly  in¬ 
teresting  and  worth  reading.  And  there 


has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  to  offer  children  excellent  books 
for  home  reading.  The  problem  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  young  to  literature  has  changed 
within  two  decades.  The  yellow  newspapers 
are  shrieking  in  our  streets.  The  yellow 
magazines,  streaked,  speckled,  and  spotted, 
catch  the  eye  at  every  corner.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  fritter  away  (line  and  energy  on 
scraps  and  snippets  which  are  always  vocif¬ 
erous  and  frequently  amusing  has  never 
been  so  overwhelming.  The  parent  who 
would  erect  some  barrier  against  this  en¬ 
gulfing  flood  must  have  in  bis  own  house 
books  of  strength  and  vitality,  lie  must 
have  a  library  that  is  something  better 
than  a  literary  catch-all. 

* 

Recent  inquiries  asking  us  to  recom¬ 
mend  some  “matrimonial”  paper  invite 
some  comment  on  this  subject.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  publica¬ 
tions  are  always  objectionable,  some¬ 
times  offensive  to  decency,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  absolutely  dangerous  to  per¬ 
sonal  morals.  They  appeal  especially 
to  idle  young  people  of  shallow  brain 
and  limited  education,  who  think  there 
is  something  “romantic”  in  forming  ac¬ 
quaintance  by  corresponding  with  some 
stranger.  Naturally,  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  attract  the  vicious,  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  such 
correspondence  putting  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  in  the  hands  of  a  black¬ 
mailer,  whose  demands  will  weave  a 
long  web  of  misery  and  deceit,  with  its 
attendant  moral  deterioration.  As  for 
the  possibilities  of  marriage  held  out 
by  such  sheets,  is  anyone  so  fatuous  as 
to  believe  that  a  “beautiful  young  girl 
of  18,  with  $10,000,”  or  a  “handsome 
man  of  30,  with  income  of  $4,000  a 
year,”  finds  it  necessary  to  advertise 
for  a  life  partner?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  are  cases  where  an  honest 
person  of  limited  horizon  does  adver¬ 
tise  in  such  papers,  but  let  any  young 
woman  look  about  her,  and  no  matter 
how  limited  her  outlook,  she  will  find 
more  possibilities  of  future  happiness 
in  her  own  familiar  circle  than  among 
strangers  who  are  only  idealized  by  dis¬ 
tance.  When  we  add  to  this  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  may  come  from  familiar  cor¬ 
respondence  with  complete  strangers — 
and  there  are  even  graver  dangers  than 
possible  blackmail  for  an  inexperienced 
girl — we  can  find  plenty  of  reasons  for 
keeping  these  vulgar  publications  out  of 
the  family.  _ 

Grievous  Words. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  at  an  age 
which  I  now  recall  as  quite  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  undisciplined,  I  spent  one  long 
beautiful  Summer  with  friends  by  the 
sea.  There  was  in  the  family  a  “horrid” 
child,  a  girl  of  eight  or  nine  perhaps. 
Ordinarily  I  had  no  personal  interest  in 
her  tantrums,  and  found  them  highly 
amusing,  much  as  I  pitied  those  who  had 
her  in  charge.  But  one  sunny  day  it 


“horrid”  little  girl  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  little  girl — let  me  say  for  the  con¬ 
solation  of  all  who  have  to  do  with 
such — has  turned  out  a  woman  of  un¬ 
usual  ability  as  a  scholar,  and  with  force 
to  carve  out  a  career  for  herself.  She 
no  doubt  looks  back  upon  those  tur¬ 
bulent  warrings  of  unmastered  forces 
pent  up  within  her  highly  charged 
nature,  and  comprehends  them  as  little 
as  did  her  friends. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  leader  of 
the  Emanuel  Church  Movement  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  must  have  been  permitted  to  bend 
his  pitying  eyes  upon  more  heart  misery 
than  most  of  us  could  bear  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Concerning  everyday  discords  he 
has  this  to  say:  “Not  only  in  the  homes 
of  the  degraded  and  vicious,  but  sad  to 
say  in  those  also  of  the  Christian  and 
the  cultivated,  there  is  constant  friction, 
perpetual  bickering,  sometimes  painful 
quarrels.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  this 
atmosphere  all  sorts  of  neurotic  wretch¬ 
edness  flourishes?” 

As  the  results  of  anger,  jealousy  and 
discontent  are  better  understood,  we 
shall  all  grow  more  and  more  careful 
what  sorts  of  thought  we  let  have  con¬ 
trol  of  us.  We  shall  learn  to  feel  pity 
rather  than  resentment  toward  those 
who  suffer  from  discordant  thinking.  If 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  con'd  hut  see  the  pitiful 
uselessness  of  spoiling  each  the  other’s 
life;  if  they  could  realize  that  “when 
you  are  ugly  it  makes  me  ugly;”  and 
that,  as  from  a  sounding  board,  the 
thoughts  we  give  out  come  back  to  us 
in  like  returns;  if  they  could  realize  that 
the  angry,  quarrelsome  thoughts  and  the 
constant  stomach  trouble  are  but  two 
ends  of  the  same  thing,  one  cause,  the 
other  effect,  would  they  not  set  about 
finding  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle? 
Hard  things  are  seldom  hopelessly  hard 
when  we  understand  them.  The  French 
phrase  “Tout  comprendre  e’est  tout 
pardonner”  is  full  of  wisdom.  Truly, 
to  understand  all  is  to  pardon  all.  Not 
only  mutual  forgiveness  but  compassion 
for  each  other  would  follow  when  this 
mother  and  daughter  fully  understood 
■the  other’s  case.  Had  I  comprehended 
the  weight  of  the  “horrid”  little  girl’s 
misfortune  could  I  have  thought  her 
tempers  merely  absurd?  Would  I  not 
have  been  careful  that  no  impatience  on 
my  part  aroused  into  activity  the  demons 
under  which  she  suffered?  w.  w. 


A  man  who  must  separate  himself 
from  his  neighbor’s  habits  in  order  to 
be  happy  is  in  much  the  same  case  with 
one  who  requires  to  take  opium  for  the 
same  purpose.  There  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
thing  unmanly,  something  almost  das¬ 
tardly,  in  a  life  that  does  not  move  with 
dash  and  freedom,  and  that  fears  the 
bracing  contact  of  the  world. — R.  L. 
Stevenson. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE 
MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


B oilers  and  ‘Radiators 
For  $  team;  or  Water  Heating 

“Pierce”  Boilers  arc  backed  by  30  years’ 
manufacturing  experience  and  perfected  after 
observation  of  thousands  of  installations  made 
during  that  time.  Any  grade  of  fuel  can  be 
used  with  surety  of  maximum  results.  The 
gases  of  combustion  arc  turned  back  and  forth 
across  the  water  surfaces  (sec  illustration)  until 
every  possible  heat  unit  is  absorbed  by  the  heat¬ 
ing  medium.  “Common  Sense  Heating  and 
Sanitary  Plumbing,”  is  a  free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  (Ask  for  Book  A).  It  tells  you  how  to 
save  waste  in  heating  any  type  of  building  and 
also  gives  suggestions  for  Sanitary  Plumbing 
equipment.  It  pays  to  procure  both  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Goods  of  one  manufacture. 


able  —  no  danger, 
requires  little  at¬ 
tention.  saves  fuel 
and  chicks.  The 
only  device  that 
will  maintain  any 
desired  even  tem- 
j"1-  peraturc  for  hours. 
Write  lor  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price.  Ask  for  book  A. 


Waste  in  your  method  of  heating  is 
due  to  improper  use  of  fuels,  poor  com¬ 
bustion,  poor  absorption  of  heat 
units  and  poor  distribution  of 
heat  to  the  different  rooms.  Be¬ 
sides  this  waste  indicated  by  loss 
of  heated  gases  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  escape  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  there  is  wear  and  tear  on 
inferior  equipment  that  means 
continually  increasing  expense 
for  repairs  and  renewal.  You 
can  save  this  waste  by  in¬ 
stalling 


i'*Vt  si 


Asli  for  address  of  Xieureut  Brunch. 


iirpl  IPCl?  99  PANTRY 
HAj  JLvlr  0£y  LARDER. 

Keep  Food  Sweet  and  Wholesome  in  this  all- 
metal  ventilated  larder  away  from  flies,  roaches, 
rodents  and  resulting  disease  germs.  Perfectly 
ventilated.  Rust  proof.  Made  of  galvanized 
sheet  steel,  enameled  with  aluminium  bronze, 
handsomely  decorated.  Fitted  with  rust  proof 
screens,  no  cracks  or  corners  for  dust  and  dirt. 
Easily  cleaned.  No  odors.  A  substitute  or  an 
auxiliary  for  the  refrigerator.  Saves  ice  bills. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  If  dealer 
or  department  ntore  will  not 
supply,  order  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Made  five  sizes.  SizeO, 
24  x  10  x  21  Inches  for  $8.00. 
Freight  prepaid  to  Min-,  a  Ohio 
rivers.  Money  refunded  If  not 
eati8faclory.  Specify  hanging 
or  standing  Larder.  Reference: 
Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Write  for  free 
Booklet  of  Nursery  Bh yuies. 

STANDARD  GAUGE  MFG.  CO,,  Filter  Dept,  12,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 


PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LCOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


chanced  that  she  and  I  went  forth  to 
gather  Beach  plums.  Soon  her  frettng 
began.  “I’m  not  going  to  stay  at  these 
old  bushes.  There  aren’t  any  worth 
picking  here.  Come  over  to  that  big 
clump  beyond  the  last  cottage.”  Of 
course  my  young  lady  dignity  was  net¬ 
tled  at  once,  and  after  a  little  more  of 
her  nagging  was  ready  with  the  reply 
that  she  might  tramp  as  far  in  the  sand 
as  she  wished,  but  that  I  should  like  to 
remain  longer  where  I  was.  Instantly 
came  her  hot  response,  “There  now ;  as 
soon  as  you  are  ugly  it  makes  me  ugly !” 

It  has  never  been  my  hard  fortune 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  disagree¬ 
ments  and  quarrel,  but  a  recent  experi¬ 
ence  has  brought  to  mind  the  dreadful 
little  girl  and  her  “when  you  are  ugly 
it  makes  me  ugly.”  The  present  ex¬ 
ample  is  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  the 
latter  a  grown  woman.  Both  are  miser¬ 
ably  nervous,  quarrelsome  and  of  little 
•self-control.  Such  misfortune!  Each 
happier  when  the  other  is  away;  each  a 
prey  to  nervous  indigestion,  and  neither 
a  person  you  would  willingly  ask  to  re¬ 
main  a  twelvemonth  beneath  your  roof. 
Unfortunately  the  case  of  the  incom¬ 
patible  mother  and  daughter  and  of  the 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDbystoNE 
PRINTS 


Founded  1843 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-  Eddy  stone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

The  famous  old  "  Simpson  ”  Prints 
made  only  in  Lddysloue. 

Dainty  and  cool  for  spring  and 
summer.  Low-priced  wash  fabrics 
of  splendid  wearing  quality. 

Some  goods  with  a  new  silk  finish. 

1  f  your  dealer  hasn 't  Simpson  -Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  bis  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you, 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Btn 


WATER. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Accomplishes  what  others  almost  do.  Pressure 
superior  to  any  elevated  structure.  Entire  freedom 
from  Frost  Tank.  Special  Fittings,  Gasoline  Engine 
and  Pump  complete  A  an 
and  dependable,  qj)  i.  4  /  • 

Send  Postal  for  Book  “  N.” 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT 
COMPANY, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Prairie  Romance. 

Under  the  above-  title  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  tells  about  a  North  Dakota 
wedding  which  will  probably  awaken 
pleasant  memories  of  similar  happen¬ 
ings  among  other  “homesteaders.” 

A  couple  of  years  ago  some  women, 
tired  of  office  work  and  “flat”  living  in 
a  great  city,  determined  to  make  a  home 
for  themselves  on  the  North  Dakota 
prairie.  It  so  happened  that  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  organist  in  the 
church  where  they  worshipped,  was  out 
in  the  State,  and  was  able  to  locate  a 
“claim”  for  them,  and  for  himself.  So 
they  went  down  into  Morton  county,  (50 
miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Morton, 
and  there  built,  as  the  law  requires,  each 
'a  little  house,  placing*  the  “shacks”  in 
the  adjacent  corners  of  their  quarter- 
sections.  In  course  of  time  a  young  man 
came  to  be  their  helper,  and  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls.  And 
so  a  request  reached  the  Episcopal  bishop 
to  arrange  for  a  wedding  in  the  last  week 
of  November.  As  all  the  district  clergy 
had  to  conduct  Thanksgiving  Day  ser¬ 
vices,  the  bishop  decided  to  go  himself. 

Leaving  Fargo  by  rail  early  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  he  reached  Morton  at  3 
p.  m.,  and  was  met  there  by  Mr.  Upson 
with  a  livery  team  and  wagon.  Twenty 
miles  of  driving  was  all  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  day,  for  the  sun  set  at  about 
5  p.  m.  The  road  was  the  historic 
“Black  Hills  Trail,”  which  leads  from 
Morton  to  Deadwood.  The  stop  was 
made  at  “Strains,”  a  combination  of 
store,  hotel  and  post-office.  There  was 
only  one  bedroom,  but  it  held  eight 
beds,  and  each  was  doubly  occupied. 
Supper  and  breakfast  and  luncheon  later 
on  were  all  the  same — fruit,  salt  pork 
and  potatoes.  On  Wednesday  a  40-mile 
drive  ended  in  arrival  at  the  sod-house 
of  the  wedding.  The  drive  itself  was 
most  delightful,  over  a  rolling  prairie, 
by  the  grinning  “Dog  Tooth  Buttes,” 
and  the  towering  “Three  Buttes,”  visible 
for  50  miles  away.  At  the  “  claim”  the 
bishop  was  given  a  house  to  himself,  a 
simple  “shack”  of  coarse  boards,  covered 
with  tar-paper,  labelled  “The  Bishop’s 
Palace.” 

Thursday  morning,  before  sunrise,  but 
with  all  sorts  of  opalescent  layers  of 
gold  and  ruby  and  amethyst  in  the  hori¬ 
zon  above  the  hills  of  the  Cannon  Ball 
River,  there  was  a  remarkable  series  of 
services  in  the  largest  of  the  sod 
houses.  First  the  bridegroom  was  bap¬ 
tized  and  confirmed.  Then,  just  as  the 
sun  rushed  up  in  fid!  splendor,  the  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated.  There  were 
seven  communicants,  and  the  offering 
for  missions  was  $2.52.  Probably  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  United  States  was 
there  a  larger  congregation,  or  a  larger 
gift,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
for  the  whole  township  contains  only 
10  people,  and  seven  of  the  10  were 
at  the  service.  At  noon  came  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and,  after  that,  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  a  sumptuous  one.  And  then, 
in  the  good  old  fashion  of  ancestral 
days,  the  bride  rolled  up  her  sleeves 
and  washed  the  dishes,  while  the  groom 
put  on  his  overalls  and  went  to  do  his 
“chores.”  There  were  presents  of  many 
sorts — silver  and  pictures  from  city 
friends,  household  comforts  and  farm 
utensils  from  country  friends.  But  the 
charm  of  it  all  was  the  straightforward 
simplicity,  the  old-fashioned  domesticity. 

I ,le  »ext  morning  Mr.  Upson  and  the 
bishop  started  out  when  the  first  streaks 
of  light  gleamed  in  the  east,  and  drove 
the  GO  miles  through  to  Morton,  having 
(he  same  gorgeous  weather  which  had 
shone  on  all  the  trip. 


Tiiehe  is  no  loaf,  however  small, 

But  some  few  crumbs  will  from  it  fall 
When  it  is  cut  or  broken: 

So  if  a  man  has  gen’rous  mind 
Some  outlet  it  will  surely  find ; 

I  hough  poor  he'll  show  some  token 
To  those  who  round  about  him  live. 
Some  good  thing  he  is  sure  to  give 
In  deed  or  kind  word  spoken. 

— Jessie  Macleod. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  tucked  blouse  is  always 
a  useful  model,  and  it  will  be  found  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  for  crossbar  muslins. 
As  shown,  it  is  made  with  front  and 
backs  and  is  tucked  to  form  the  yoke. 
The  neck  is  finished  with  a  collar  and 


6947  Tucked  Blouse,  22  to  42  bust. 


the  sleeves  of  moderate  size  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3^4  yards  21  or  24,  2J4  yards 
32  or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5947  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  princess  effect  is  very  pretty  in 
a  girl’s  dress,  and  as  shown  in  No.  5939 
it  is  not  difficult  to  make.  The  frock 
is  made  with  a  panel,  the  blouse  por¬ 
tions  and  sleeves  and  the  circular  side 
and  back  portions  of  the  skirt.  There 


6939  Girl’s  Guimpe  Dress,  8  to  14  years. 


are  tucks  over  the  shoulders  and  the 
trimming  is  arranged  over  them.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  blouse  is  gathered 
and  joined  to  a  belt  and  the  skirt  is  laid 
in  inverted  plaits  at  the  back.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  (12  years)  is  5(4  yards  24, 
424  yards  32,  or  324  yards  44  inches 
wide,  10  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
5939  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


1  he  discriminating  farmer  Keeps  a  supply  or 

SLOANS  LINIMENT 

For  spavin,  curb,  splinh  sweeny,  capped  hock,  founder,  strained 
tendons,  wind  puffs  and  all  lameness  in  horses - 
For  thrush,  foot  rof  and  garget-  on  caffle  and  sheep - 
For  hog  distemper,  hoq  cholera,  fhumps  and  scours  in  hogs- 
For  diarrhoea  .canker  and  roup  in  poultry  - 

AT  ALL  DEALERS  -  —  -  PRICE  2S«.50<{,  £  $1.00 

Send  for  free  book  on  Horses.  ColHe,  Hogs  ond  Poultry - Address  Dr  Earl  S  Sloan,  Boston  .  Mass. 


One  woman  speaks  of  her 
telephone  as  “the  friend  on 
the  wall;”  an  errand  run¬ 
ner,  a  protector,  a  friend  in 
need  and  a  companion  when 
alone.  Needless  to  say,  her 
telephone  is 

Western 

Electric  Co. 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

the  kind  that  has  the  true 
friend  qualities  of  faithful¬ 
ness  and  reliability. 

Booklet,  “Rural  Telephone 
Equipments,”  Sent  Free. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Standard  "Hell"  Apparatus 
New  York  Chicago  Dallas 

Philadelphia  8t.  Paul  Denver 
Atlanta  Des  Moines  Salt  Luke  City 

Pittsbnrg  St.  Louis  Seattle 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Indiunupol  is  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


FOR  THE 

BEL 


We  make  our  Buffalo  Brand  Rub- 
ber  Boots  the  best  we  know  how. 
We’ve  made  them  that  way  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  so  good  that  we 
you  to  ask  your  dealer  for  them, 
put  a  label  or  brand  on  every 
certain  you  get  the  boots  with 
on  and  you  will  get  the  best 
science,  skill  and  50  years 
of  honest  effort  have  ever 
been  able  to  produce. 

BUFFALO  BRAND 
RUBBER  BOOTS 

are  made  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
over  aluminum  lasts,  (not 
woodjwhich  does  away  with 
the  many  imperfections  of 
other  brands.  They  will  not 
wrinkle  nor  crack— are  com¬ 
fortable  and  will  remain  soft 
and  pliable.  Sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Look  for  label  and  get  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet-  C  telling  how  wo  make 
them.  Save  money. 

Wm.  TT  Waltr.r  Hr 


THE  MEN  WO  KNOW! 


THE  SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES  OF  \ 


SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS  Aft 


are  the  men  who  have 
put  them  to  the  hard- 
est  tests  in  the  rough¬ 
est  weather. 

Get  the  original 
Tower's  Fish  Brand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  £R££  FOR  TH£  ASrt/NG 

.A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON,  USA 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMlTCP,  TORONTO.  CAN 


Homeseekers, 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
.  fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
A  _  T  *  ^  „  produce  reaches  south - 

boms  10  I  ennessee  on>  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern -grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Uabbugo  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $•*>  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.  F.Smith,  T rattle  M«r.f  Dept. 
C9  Nash' i  I  It*,  t  buttunooKa  N  St.  Louis  Sty.,  .\ash\iiU*.  Tetiu. 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


LANTERNS 


TIIRRR  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  UN  A  “  D I  ETZ' 1 

MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  W arid 
Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


PHYSICAL  ENERGY 

o  n  o 

priceless  possession  you  cannot  afford  to 
waste.  Don't  continue  wasting  it  on  the 
washing.  Try  a  Xyraeuse*‘EAS  V” 
non-friction  steel  washer  for  30  r-,— ^ 
days  at  our  expense.  Has  heating 
attachment,  if  you  wish  to  dispense  11 
with  boiler  and  range.  Ask  for  || 
free  book.  Agents  wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  0,  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Government  RIFLE 


free. 
Address, 


No.  6A886 

FOR  $2.75  wc offer  this  45-70  caliber  genu- 
ine  Springfield  Government  Breech  Load¬ 
ing  Rifle,  complete  with  leaf  sight  and  twenty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  a  rifle  that  costs  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernmental  least  ¥12.00  to  $15.00  to  build.  They  were 
bought  by  us  from  the  United  States  Government,  so 
wc  can  ofler  them  at  the  ridiculously  low  prlceof  $2.75. 
There  Is  really  no  better  rifle  made,  no  such  offer  was 
ever  before  heard  of.  Send  us  $2.75.  and  we  will  send 
you  the  rifle,  sight  and  cartridges  all  complete,  and  if 
you  are  not  more  than  pleased  you  can  return  them  all 
at  our  expense  and  get  your  money  back.  Look  In  one  of 
otir  late  log  Catalogues  (If  you  haven’t  one,  borrow  one 
of  your  nelghbor’sland  see  what  wonderful  offers  we  are 
making  In  guns  and  sporting  goods,  or  write  as  a  postal 
card  and  simply  say.  "Mall  me  your  great  gun  offers 

.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 

S?WE  SHIP  «  APPROVAL 

•ibithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  5 wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 

FIAHT  TA^20  Kinds,  $1.  GRAND  PRIZE, 
LinilL/lAO  st.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL, 
Buffalo.  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton, Mass. 


Write  for  my  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 

“  TIIB  TWENTIETH 
CENTU I IV  F LOW E R,” 

FREH.  It  contains  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  best  varieties. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Meadowvale  Farm,  Box  10,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


'SEABOARD 
MAGAZINE  ’ 


S 


IX 

OUTHERN 
TATES  - 


EABOARD 

TRONCHOLD 


SENT 

FREE 


A  MAN’S  DISPOSITION 

is,  -without  doubt,  seriously  affected  by  the 
climatic  conditions  which  surround  him. 

ARE  YOU  PLEASANTLY  LOCATED? 

Are  you  shut,  in  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  winter,  with  naught  but  a  cheerless  sky  to 
gaze  upon?  What  of  your  lands  now?  Covered 
with  snow?  How  about  your  stock?  Hav.  to  bo 
kept  housed  and  fed? 

The  farmers  in  our  territory  are  plowing, their 
stock  grazing  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  famous 
Manatee  section  growers  are  shipping  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  Northern  markets,  receiving  remark¬ 
able  prices  for  same  due  to  the  season. 

Our  lands  are  just  as  fertile  as  yours,  produce 
just  as  much  and  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the 
best.  It’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  family  to 
look  into  this. 

CLIMATE  IS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

in  connection  with  the  profits,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  he  derived  from  your  location. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  pleasantly  situated, 
surrounded  by  climatic  conditions  which  permit 
work  to  he  carried  on  the  entire  year,  and  where 
tiie  strugglo  for  existence  against  the  elements 
of  a  frozen  North  is  not  known? 

The  climate  in  the  six  States  traversed  by  our 
line  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  the  profits 
being  derived  by  those  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  battling  with  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a 
northern  location  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  our 
lands.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  keep  up  the  struggle?  Why  not  come  down 
into  southern  sunshine  and  he  pleasantly  located 
while  at-  the  same  time  you  are  deriving  big 
profits  from  from  your  crops? 

OUR  LITERATURE  IS  FREE. 

The  "Seaboard  Magazine,”  prepared  especially 
for  the  benefit,  of  parties  contemplating  a  change 
of  location,  will  help  yon.  Let  ns  put  your  nanio 
on  our  mailing  list.  Drop  us  a  postal  today. 

J.  \V.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dept.  lg. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CARL  OF  BROOD  MARLS  ON  THE  FARM. 

As  horses  have  been  very  high  in 
price  the  past  few  years  a  large  number 
of  farmers  in  central  Illinois  are  buying 
brood  mares  and  preparing  to  raise 
more  colts  than  ever  before.  As  a  good 
mare  cannot  be  purchased  for  much  less 
than  $200  the  owner  must  exercise  care 
and  judgment,  and  not  work  his  mares 
beyond  their  powers  while  in  foal.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  more  success  than 
the  average  raising  colts,  and  he  makes 
it  a  practice  to  keep  a  large  span  of 
mules,  and  to  them  falls  the  hardest 
work.  When  any  work  of  a  straining 
nature  was  on  hand  the  mules  were 
hitched  up,  and  any  chance  of  injuring 
the  marcs  was  prevented.  If  one’  is 
circumstanced  so  that  he  cannot  keep 
mules  he  must  make  some  sacrifice 
when  he  gets  in  a  hurry  with  his  Spring 
work.  If  a  farmer  has  but  two  or  three 
mares  he  should  breed  them  so  that  they 
will  foal  sufficiently  far  apart  to  enable 
him  to  have  two  working  and  one  rest¬ 
ing  just  before  and  after  she  foals. 

In  northerly  regions  it  is  not  best  to 
have  a  foal  come  too  early.  The  first 
half  of  May  is  the  best  time  a  foal  can 
be  born.  In  caring  for  brood  mares 
through  the  Winter  the  owner  should 
not  go  to  extremes  cither  in  neglecting 
them  or  feeding  them  like  stalled  oxen. 
They  should  have  a  fair  amount  of  nu¬ 
tritious  food;  a  small  amount  of  bran 
and  crushed  oats  should  be  the  principal 
ration.  Moderate  exercise  is  essential, 
and  the  mare  that  is  worked  a  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  stands  a  better  show  for 
success  than  one  stalled  in  the  barn. 
Every  sensible  man  will  keep  track  of 
the  day  on  which  each  mare’s  eleventh 
month  is  up.  Care  should  be  used  not 
to  turn  tlie  mare  out  in  the  lot  after  a 
shower,  as  many  valuable  animals  have 
been  ruined  in  this  way.  After  the  foal 
has  arrived  the  first  thing  she  will  crave 
is  a  drink  of  water,  which  should  be 
given  in  moderate  quantities  with  the 
chill  off.  Later  let  her  have  something 
to  eat,  and  let  it  be  soft  and  nourishing. 

Many  young  colts  are  ruined  by  being 
allowed  to  run  with  other  horses  in 
pastures  where  barb  wire  is  used  for 
fencing.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  my 
neighbors  kept  standard-bred  horses, 
and  one  season  five  out  of  12  colts  were 
blemished  by  being  kicked  through  the 
barb  wire.  Young  horses  two  and  three 
years  of  age  are  too  frisky  to  allow 
young  colts  to  run  with  them,  and  it 
will  pay  any  farmer  to  maintain  a  sep¬ 
arate  enclosure  for  his  mares  and  colts. 
As  a  general  rule  a  mare  may  be  put  to 
work  again  in  eight  or  10  days  after 
she  has  had  her  foal,  provided  she  had 
no  trouble  and  all  went  well,  but  natur¬ 
ally  the  labor  to  which  she  is  put  ought 
to  be  light  rather  than  heavy,  and  never 
fast.  w.  d.  s. 

Illinois.  _ _ 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Rheumatism  in  Horse. 

T  have  a  horse  that  has  rheumatism.  Is 
there  a  cure  for  it?  J.  b.  w. 


make-up  (raw-boned).  After  an  animal 
has  been  tested  and  pronounced  a  case  of 
tuberculosis,  what  should  be  done  with 
her?  She  is  not  fit  for  beef,  and  should 
not  be  sold  for  that  purpose,  should  she? 
I  have  never  seen  or  read  what  to  do 
witli  them,  in  all  the  tuberculosis  discus¬ 
sions.  What  say  you?  a.  w.  g. 

The  disease  is  not  hereditary ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
which  is  a  microscopic  organism  or  mi¬ 
crobe.  Always  there  must  be  a  previous 
case  of  the  disease  before  a  new  one  can 
occur.  The  disease  therefore  js  conta¬ 
gious,  but  not  rapid  in  its  progress  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  An  animal  may 
look  perfectly  well,  yet  harbor  t lie  disease 
in  its  initial  or  progressing  stages,  and  in 
such  cases  the  eye  cannot  detect  its  pres¬ 
ence.  The  State  law  doubtless  directs 
what  shall  be  done  with  a  condemned 
tuberculous  animal.  Where  the  disease  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  small  areas  or 
glands  the  carcass  may  be  fit  for  human 
use.  and  such  carcasses  are  passed  for  use 
by  the  Government  inspectors  of  the  great 
slaughter  houses.  Where  the  disease  has 
progressed  and  become  general  or  several 
organs  have  become  affected  the  carcass 
is  rejected  and  goes  to  the  rendering  tank. 
Cooking  destroys  the  bacillus  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  a.  s.  A. 

Partial  Paralysis  of  Filly. 

Wo  have  a  fine  three-year-old  filly  whose 
lips  appear  to  be  paralyzed.  She  has  been 
in  this  condition  for  four  or  five  days. 
She  lias  to  force  her  teeth  against  the 
grain  or  hay  to  get  it  into  her  mouth.  She 
is  losing  flesh.  We  can  detect  no  fever 
or  other  distress.  She  has  had  no  strain 
or  hurt  that  we  know  of.  Can  you  give  us 
any  information  as  to  cause  of  trouble,  . 
and  suggest  some  beneficial  treatment? 

Kentucky.  j.  s.  u. 

A  blow  or  injury  from  halter  or  bridle 
would  be  the  most  likely  cause,  and  re¬ 
covery  is  doubtful.  Some  benefit  may  fol¬ 
low.  the  application  of  a  blister  (cerate  of 
cantha rides)  to  the  poll  of  the  head  after 
removal  of  the  hair.  We  also  would  blister 
the  cheeks,  carefully,  so  that  none  of  the 
blister  got  in  the  eyes.  To  this  end  tie  the 
colt  so  she  cannot  rub  the  parts.  As  a 
part  of  the  ration,  while  she  remains  af¬ 
fected,  feed  milk,  hay  tea,  molasses,  flax¬ 
seed  jelly.  a.  s.  a. 


Wetting  IIay  for  Horses. — is  it  “good 
feeding”  to  water  the  Timothy  hay  when 
fed  to  horses?  I  have  been  told  that  It  i« 
liable  to  give  horses  Indigestion,  c.  F.  s. 

British  Columbia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  monlion  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale,  iieip  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Klwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  hy 

O.  H.  ROBERT, SON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  „^£,ng  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewauno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Mississippi.  1 

Rheumatism  is  hard  lo  cure.  Perhaps  if 
you  had  given  a  detailed  description  of 
the  symptoms  shown  by  the  horse  we 
might  be  able  to  assist  you  better,  but  if 
you  are  sure  the  trouble  is  rheumatism  try 
to  make  the  stable  dry  and  keep  it  well 
ventilated  and  open  to  the  sunlight.  Then, 
at  times  of  attack,  rub  affected  parts 
with  alcohol,  cover  them  with  cotton  bat¬ 
ting,  apply  flannel  bandages  and  internally 
give  half  an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda 
three  times  dally,  a.  s.  a. 

Questions  on  Tuberculosis. 

Does  an  animal  show  any  signs  of  de¬ 
bility  at  first  stage?  Is  It  mostly  heredi¬ 
tary,  or  is  it  caused  by  something  else? 
Would  you  think  a  cow  that  never  re¬ 
fused  a  feed  for  five  years,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  would  be  affected?  In  my 
little  herd  I  have  cows  that  are  in  good 
flesh,  others  medium  and  still  others  that 
look  very  thin  and  have  been  that  way 
since  calving,  but  the  thin  ones  are  my 
best  milkers;  I  attribute  llieir  thinness  to 
the  amount  of  milk,  also  to  their  general 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  00,  New  York. 


iDeath  the  Stomach 
i Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  Bend  you  100  lbs.  of  I)lt. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  BO  days*  trial  frpight 
prepaid*  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  contH  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
coatB  you  $r>.oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Milk  Oil  Dip 

For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  \ky 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable.  ' 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  $10. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Citizens  ’Phono  200. 


SECOND  SPRING  AUCTION  SALE 

At  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  0. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6th,  1908. 

After  such  a  very  successful  sale  on  March  18tli,  Col.  Crawford 
cabled  at  once  to  Europe  for  another  lot  of  Bolgian  and  Percheron 
stallions  and  mares.  And  at  tiiis  second  sale  lie  will  offor  to  you 
.all  fresh,  sound  imported  stallions  and  mares,  home-bred  stallions 
and  mares,  draft  geldings  4  yrs  old,  well  mated,  suitable  for  heavy 
drays  or  brewery  teams;  some  high-stepping  coacli  horses,  also 
some  single  drivers.  Farmers  and  brooders  should  not  fail  to 
attend  as  it  will  be  to  your  intorost. 

Send  for  circulars  which  will  explain  ail  about  it  and  tell  you 
whore  the  Stock  Farm  is.  Catalogs  will  be  out  one  week  beforo 
the  sale.  Send  for  one. 

COL.  <;.  \V.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Bell  ’Phone  651  W 


FERN’S  JU11I  LI"E  No.  73852 


LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DA  M — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test.  25  lbs.  8  o/.s.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H,  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

nERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GKEY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  o/.s.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Calest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa# 

nmn  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UI1 1  U  I  HR  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  Leltoy,  Ohio. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

5  Yearling  Sows,  bred  to  choice 
boars  for  April  and  May  farrowing, 
lo  Fall  Boars  and  50  Spring 
Pigs,  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RICHARD  II.  STONE,  Truman sburg,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES. 

Yearling  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  lo  Charmer 
rpiece  103371  for  early  Winter  and  Springfar- 
hoiee  Spring  Boars,  Sum- 
For  prices,  etc.,  write 
Atwater.  New  York. 


We  Offer 


M  aster  pi  e< 

l 

iner _ _ 

8.  C.  FRENCH, 


•lltOVUI  JIIVI  U  1UOOI  I  Olll  I, 

ow;  one  aged  herd  Boar,  cL , . „  . . 

norand  Fall  Pigs  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 


SPRiNGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.8lKK)f>,bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J .  F.  WATSON,  Marbledalo,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000.  Thirty 
bred  gilts  and  sows,  now  safe  in  pig  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  son  of  Masterpiece  and  half-brother  to  the  $5,500 
Star  Masterpiece, $25  up.  Correspondence  solicited. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Hurpeiuling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  <&  CO..Cochranville,Pa 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


I  O  p  I  Q  O  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  ea.;  pedi- 
v ■  »» ■  ■  B'^vjrree  witli  each;  pairs  not 
akin.  Also  ear  No.  1  early  cut  Timothy  Hay,  large 
bales,  $16.50  f.  o.  b.  J.  I).  DATES,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM  has  some  fancy 
Chester  White  male  pigs  for  sale.  Ready  for  Spring 
Service  from  Prize  winning  ancestors;  write  for 
prices.  1I.S.1I  ill, Mgr., It. I).  I  ,Seiiecuville,0. 


FAR  C-MUKOC  JERSEY  SWINK.bred 

l  on  uHLI,  Sows  and  Fall  I’igs.  Collie  Dogs;  no 
better  brooding  in  America.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Puppies.  Also  Bronze  Turkeys  and  fine 
varieties  of  chickens.  INTER-STATE  FARM. 
J.  H.  Lewis  &  Son,  It.  D.  No.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


REG.  JERSEYS 

For  sale,  a  21u  year  old  bull,  also  a  heifer  the  same 
age,  and  a  heifer  calf  eligible  to  registration. 
Choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

MATTHEW  CALVIN,  Hallidaysburg,  Pa. 


DRIVING  RDAT^-  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats, 
unill  IIU  UUA  I  OF.O.Groesbeck.B-Y,  Hartford,  Ct 


‘OLI.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
'  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


JCOTCH  POLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
•  eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER, Montrose, Pa. 


Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CIiOTHIIiDE  best  world’s  official 
record  of  all  breeds  for  one  day’s  butter 
production. 

PONTIAC  CH  IRON  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  Hengerveld  DeKol. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 


W.  W.  CHENEY, 


Manlius,  N.  Y. 


SIOO  HOLSTEIN  BULLfor$50 

Born  ( >ct.  20, 1907— SI  RE— Beryl  Wayne’s  Son, whose 
dam,  Beryl  Wayne,  has  an  A.It.O.  butter  record  of 
277s  lbs  in  7  days,  his  sire  being  Johanna  A  aggie’s 
Sarcastic  Lad.  whoso  dam  is  From  a  sister  to  the 
World’s  champion  35-lb.cow,<  olantlui4th’sJohanna. 
DAM — White  Bess  Olothilde  2d,  one  of  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  wo  ever  owned.  She  has  given  801bs.  milk  a 
day  on  ordinary  care.  This  bull  is  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  more  white  than  black,  handsomely  marked. 
At  a  year  old. he  will  bo  worth  $100.  Buy  him  now  and 
save  the  $50  by  growing  him  yourself,  the  stevens 
BROS. -HASTINGS  CO.,  BrooksIdeHord, LIVERPOOL,  N.Y. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

We  will  make  special  prices 
on  a  lot  of  choice  heifers 
from  IO  to  16  months  old. 

YHIINfi  nnW*-A  few  bulls  ready  for  service 
iuuiyu  uuno  froni  A  K  0  (lams  0ui. 

herd  numbers  175  head.  Write  today. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON.BrooksIde  Stock  Farm, Lacona, N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  Do  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  bo  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Duo 
to  calve  in  May ;  all  bred  to  the  groat  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  I n I; a  Posch,  No.  38406;  also  four  heifers  11 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  hy 
same  bull.  Podigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B,  McLennan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $35.00 

Choapor  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Kornciyko  Manor  DeKol 

fir.  HlVENIIUHCHl  DUOS.,  Ifillhui’ftt  Innn,  Oneida,  .\.  V 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 
are  brod  for  large  production.  Good  slzo,  Strong 
Constitution,  Host  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.r.  Cai.vks, 
A.  A.  COR’PFLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JR^L^JHOUtmjMb^^sec^^-BnjttleborOj^^ 


HAIRY  fiflWS  — Can  furnish  High  Grade 
UHin  I  UwTYO.  Dairy  Cows  in  Carload  lots. 
Write  your  wants.  F.  B.  DUTTON,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  loo  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Ilouie’s  Flxtuway, the 
CHAMPION  of  two  con  linen  ts  at  the  head.  This  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  l’RIZK  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  Bale,  of  both  Hexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advance. I 
registry,  pilze-w lunliiK  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  'TOP  NOTCHKKS,  and  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  fexcept  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  WANTED 


ticulars.  Win.  S. 


to  price  and  full  par- 
Richardson,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


GUERNSEYS  ling  bulls  and 

good,  thrifty  calves  for  salt)  from  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  cows.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Owasc.o  Lake,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fino  animal  and  tuberculin  tosted.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  I’igs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 

Have  you  hoard  of  Dr. 
Thatcher’s  Fly  Killer. 
— the  only  one  that  kills  iliesi 
Every  dairyman  loses  money 
who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 
choose  factories  are  requested 
to  write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  for  bustlers. 
Address  for  full  parueulars  to  NORTHERN 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO. .Potsdam, N.Y 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PI6S.-®S?*SB! 

prize-winning,  prolific  strain,  $20  to  $25.  Younger 
stock, both  sexes, $12  up.  8am '1  Fraser, Goneseo, N.Y 

A  I  C  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
u.  i.  L*.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  F.  Pharsalia.N.Y 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SQUABS. 

About  a  year  ago  we  answered  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  profitableness  of  squab 
raising.  At  that  time  we  could  only 
express  our  ideas  without  any  definite 
grounds  upon  which  to  base  them. 
January  1,  1907,  we  commenced  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  and  I  send  you  the 
summary  of  one  year  witli  the  pigeons. 
\\  c  had  about  65  pairs,  but  not  as  care¬ 
fully  mated  as  they  should  have  been. 
This  flock  had  grown  from  one  pair  of 
gift  birds  March,  1904,  and  four  pairs 
bought  June,  1904.  Some  of  the  birds 
must  have  been  too  young  at  the  first 
of  the  year  to  breed.  The  house  is 
12x16  and  divided  into  two  pens.  They 
have  been  fed  twice  each  day  and  wa¬ 
tered.  The  grain  has  been  mostly 
cracked  corn  and  seed  wheat.  They  have 
had  two  or  three  bushels  of  peas  and  a 
few  bags  of  a  mixture  such  as  we  feed 
growing  chicks.  They  were  supplied 
salt,  charcoal  and  oyster  shells.  Once 
when  my  wife  was  away  1  was  left  in 
charge  of  them.  1  cleaned  them  out  and 
noticed  the  salt  box  was  empty.  There 
was  some  pork  salt  handy,  so  l  put  some 
of  that  in;  the  next  morning  there  were 
five  of  the  best  birds  dead.  I  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  salt 
is  a  necessary  diet,  rock  salt  is  sure 
death  to  them.  During  the  year  they 
hatched  414  young,  not  a  very  good 
showing,  being  only  3*4  pair  per  pair. 
Of  squabs  we  sold  342.  The  net  price 
was  a  trifle  over  19  cents  each.  We  lost 
by  death  18,  and  24  found  their  way  to 
our  table;  30  were  saved  and  added  to 
the  breeding  stock.  A  few  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  birds  died  and  we  have  now  over 
80  pairs.  To  date  they  are  making  a 
better  showing  than  same  time  last  year. 
There  are  now  18  pairs  young  and  18 
nests  with  eggs.  The  eggs  arc  proving 
very  fertile,  as  only  two  have  not 
hatched.  They  have  gained  five  pairs 
and  as  many  more  eggs.  The  squabs  we 
used  were  small  and  in  our  market 
would  bring  10  cents  each.  For  the 
squabs  we  save  to  breed  from  we  list 
25  cents  each.  Thus  we  have  it : 

342  squabs  sold . $65.34 

30  squabs  saved .  7.50 

24  squabs  for  table  .  2.40 

Manure  for  garden .  8.00 

$83.24 

$3.05 
72.20 
50 

- $70.44 

$0.80  | 

Int.  on  Investment  as  G  per  cent . $9.50 

I  liese  figures  are  not  very  gratifying, 
especially  to  my  wife,  who  has  had  all 
the  care  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  October  and 
six  weeks  in  November  and  December, 
the  last  on  account  of  an  amputated  fin¬ 
ger  But  we  are  going  to  give  them  an¬ 
other  year’s  trial.  The  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  our  money  back  is  not  so  sure.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  if  only  3)4  pairs  per 
pair  will  so  nearly  keep  them  square, 
with  mated  birds  that  will  breed  from 
eight  to  10  pairs  per  year  there  would 
be  a  handsome  profit.  Can  we  get 
them?  w.  t.  wallis. 

Massachusetts. 


TROUBLE  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  an  Incubator 
and  never  having  had  any  experience  with 
one  1  followed  the  directions  that  came 
with  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  placing  it 
in  a  collar  with  a  dirt  floor,  where  there 
was  considerable  dampness,  and  hatched 
only  ;>3  chicks  from  100  eggs  ;  the  second  | 
batch  was  only  a  little  better,  being 
*’•’  from  100  eggs.  This  Spring  I  have 
had  no  better  luck,  hatching  50. from  100 
eggs.  In  each  case  nearly  every  egg  had  a 
fully  developed  chicken,  which  seemed  to 
have  died  just  before  hatching,  some  even 
after  the  egg  was  pipped.  The  Inside 
'-kin  of  the  egg  seems  to  be  very  dry  and 
sticky.  Can  sonic  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and 
give  me  a  remedy?  w.  m.  p. 

KeysviUe,  Va. 

1  be  statement,  “I  followed  direc¬ 
tions,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  any 
one  unfamiliar  with  this  incubator  to 
tell  what  is  the  matter.  It  may  be  too 


EXPENSES. 

Expressing  squabs  . 

Cost  of  grain . 

Salt,  charcoal,  shells . 


much  air  at  the  time  of  the  hatch,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  chick  has  been  weak¬ 
ened  at  some  earlier  stage  of  the  hatch. 
But  as  the  eggs  seem  to  be  full  of  per¬ 
fectly  formed  chicks,  it  would  seem 
that  the  trouble  is  at  the  last  stage. 
Begin  to  air  the  eggs  after  the  fifth  day 
and  increase  the  time  of  airing  or  cool¬ 
ing  the  eggs  until  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  day.  Then  be  very  careful 
not  to  let  the  heat  run  down  in  the 
machine,  and  105  degrees  is  not  any  too 
high  to  keep  the  thermometer  when  the 
chicks  are  coming  out.  Keep  the  ma¬ 
chine  closed  as  tight  as  possible  until 
hatch  is  over.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  incubator  itself. 
We  have  one  incubator  of  a  modern 
standard  make  containing  120  eggs,  and 
we  have  more  than  once  taken  100 
chicks  from  it.  We  have  also  some 
big  machines  15  years  old  which  give 
us  good  hatches,  but  keep  us  guessing 
all  the  time,  as  the  thermostats  are  not 
as  good  as  those  on  modern  machines. 

FLOYI)  Q.  WHITE. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

I  would  like  lo  And  a  remedy  to  euro 
Rapes  in  chickens.  My  chicks  all  seem  to 
die  w  i i  b  i  be  i rouble.  < \  d.  ii. 

The  "gapes"  is  caused  by  a  worm  in  the 
throat  of  the  chicken.  The  lies!  remedy  is 
prevention.  Keep  the  little  chicks  on  a 
board  floor — -away  from  tin*  ground.  Part 
of  (lie  life  of  this  Insect  is  passed  in  the 
soil.  The  chicks  get  it  from  the  soil  or 
from  earth  worms.  The  board  floor  prevents 
them  finding  it.  When  they  are  actually 
suffering  the  worms  must  be  killed  or  re¬ 
moved  to  bring  relief.  A  loop  of  horse  hair 
put  down  the  throat  and  jerked  quickly  out 
will  remove  many.  They  should  be  killed. 
A  feather  dipped  in  turpentine  is  sometimes 
used.  In  some  cases  the  chicks  are  put  in 
a  covered  box.  a  little  line  lime  being 
dusted  Inside.  This  dust  makes  the  chicks 
cough  or  sneeze  and  some  of  the  worms 
are  thrown  up. _ 


Kilm.no  Chicken  Mites.  I  have  seen 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  reference  to  mites  in  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  best  ways  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  wish  to  give  my  experience  with  the  use 
of  Carholineum,  which  1  have  used  now 
nearly  two  years.  I  was  formerly  pestered 
badly  with  mites,  but  have  found  no  mites 
in  any  place  once  dressed  with  earbolineum. 
One  old  house  which  was  swarming  with 
mites  two  years  ago  and  was  then  dressed 
with  Carholineum  is  still  free  from  the  pest 
so  m.v  foreman  tells  me.  I  have  used  it 
as  paint,  brushed  on  clear,  and  also  as  a 
spray  used  with  an  atomizer.  To  use  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  spray  it  needs  to  be  reduced 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  alcohol,  either 
of  which  will  “cut”  it.  I  tried  to  thin  it 
with  kerosene  and  also  with  gasoline,  but 
neither  would  “cut.”  it.  If  I  could  overcome 
till  obstacles  to  poultry  raising  as  easily 
and  cheaply  ns  I  have  overcome  the  mite 
1  rouble  I  could  make  a  fortune  at  the  busi¬ 
ness:  M.  MORSE. 

.VPnssachuset  ts. 


KRESO-DIP 
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FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 

KRESODlP 

NON-CARBOLIC.  STANDARDIZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  alt  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Hkanchik:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleann,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minnenn- 


The  Difference  in 
the  Pails  is  Caused 
by  the  Difference  in  Feeds 

Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  Produces  MILK,  and  fills  the  pail. 
An  ordinary  feed  produces  PART  FAT  and  PART  milk, 
and  PARTLY  fills  the  pail.  That  difference  MAKES  the 
difference  in  the  DAIRYMAN’S  PROFITS. 


are  balanced  and  mixed,  each  for  its  own  special  purpose. 
Dairy,  Cattle,  Horse,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry  Feeds  and 
Calf  Meal — each  is  prepared  individually  to  produce  the 
results  lor  which  it  is  fed. 

Guaranteed  Sunerioritv  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed  excels  all 
uu<tr<tuieeu  ouperiuruy  others  in  mjlk  production:  first, 

because  it  is  balanced  for  that  purpose;  second,  because 
the  Saccharine  element  is  in  tile  right  proportion  to  give  it 
relish  for  the  cow;  third,  because  it  is  free  from  indigest¬ 
ible  and  injurious  ingredients. 

Many  feeds  contain  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls  and  weed  seeds— screen¬ 
ings  from  mills.  These  not  only  represent  so  much  waste  of  money 
in  the  purchase,  but  they  often  cause  derangement  of  the  digestion, 
and  produce  serious  loss  in  milk.  Further,  the  manure  from  such 
feeds  is  a  cause  of  trouble,  as  the  weed  seeds  are  a  prolific  source  of  in¬ 
festing  the  land  with  weeds. 

Our  Trial  Ton  Guarantee  Offer  ,w,il,„fu/fnLsh„you,th,Sugh  ygur  ?e?,et a 

trial  ton  of  Sugarota  Dairy  Feed,  to  be 
tested  by  you  for  2  1  days;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  don’t  find  it  super¬ 
ior  to  any  feed  you  have  used,  the  feed  used  in  thetrial  ton  won’tcostyou  acent. 
We  want  you  to  make  this  test  according  to  directions  and  prove  Sugarota  feeds. 

Get  Tim  Rank  We  are  publishing  a  beautifully  bound  volume  on  “SACCHARINE 
\jei  lim  DUUli  FEEDS  AND  feeding.”  the  first  book  of  history  and  facts  on  this 
subject  that  has  been  compiled.  We  will  send  this  book  free  to  any  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man  or  stock  owner  who  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to  us.  This 
book  is  worth  $  1 .00  at  publisher’s  price,  but  it  is  worth  many  dollars  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  stockman  looking  for  larger  profits.  No  matter  what  you  feed,  or  by 
what  method,  this  book  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 

With  the  book  will  be  sent  full  instructions  for  securing  trial  ton  of  Sugarota 
Feed.  Don’t  lay  this  paper  down  until  you  have  cut  out  coupon.  Mail  it  today. 

North-West  Mills  Co.,  110  N.  W.  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

■i  warn  vmm  mmmaam  amamewm  mmmmmm  wnmnmz  bmbo  ■bbksbh  ammmmm  mmm 

North- W eat  Mills  Co.,  110  N.  W.  St.,  Winona,  Minn.  2 

I  own. ......  Dairy  Cows . Feeding  Cattle . Calves . Horses 

. Sheep . Swine . Poultry.  Please  send  me  your  book,  “Saccharine 

Feeds  and  Feeding/'  without  cost  to  me. 

Name  . . . .  . . . . . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D . P.O . State. 

Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on  My  Big 
Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Just  write  mo  a  postal.  I,ot  me  pay  the  post¬ 
age  to  you  on  my  lilg  11108  ‘'Split  Hickory" 

.  Vehicle  Hook.  Shows  over  125  styles  of  Ve- 
\  hides  and  how  you  can  save  *25  to  *10  by 
'"■*  ordering  direct  from  iny  factories.  My 

•'Split  Hickory”  Book  Free 

— also  shows  how  I  make  any  Vehicle  you 
want  to-your-ordcr. — Also  full  lino  of 
HIgh-Orade  Harness  all  at  great 
saving  prices.  Address  me  person- 


IL  C.  Fhelpa 


ally— U.  C.  PHELPS,  President, The  Ohio  Carriage  Hlg.  Co.,  Station 290  Columbus, 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 


Handy  WugonrRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  anti  dur¬ 
able.  Can  't  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price.  We  build  wagons  lor  service — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  arc  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 

one-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

Sale  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re- 
lercnces  required  Our  wagon  can  sell  It¬ 
self  or  there  will  he  no  sale  Write  today 
for  catalog  oi  100  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 


A  No.  1  Runabout;  spindle  seat, 
easy  tilling,  will  last  tor  many 
years.  It  defies  competition 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company ,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 


The  One  Roller-Bearing  Spreader 

T  here  are  many  spreaders  and  so-called  spreaders.  You  may  wonder 
[which  one  to  buy.  You  don’t  want  a  machine  that  you  will  lay  up  in 

the  shed  for  good  after  a  few  months.  But 
there’s  clanger  of  it.  We  believe  we  can 
help  you  to  choose  wisely.  We  have  been 
over  all  the  “features”  of  all  the  new 
spreaders  in  the  29  years  we  have  been 
evolving 


Roller 
Bearings  on 
Wheels,  on 
Beater,  and 
Beater  Drive. 


The  SUCCESS 


Spreader.  It  has  always  been  the  leading 
spreader.  It  was  the  gold  medal  machine 
at  Norfolk.  It  controls  patents  on  the  best 
adapted  appliances.  It  has  tried  and  discarded  scores  of  devices  that  proved  not 
to  be  the  best.  It  runs  at  least  a  horse  lighter  than  any  other  spreader. 

The  Only  Completely  Roller  -  Bearing  Spreader 

It  is  practically  unbreakable.  No  other  spreader  is  so  simple,  so  direct  and 
positive  in  its  workings,  or  so  easily  controlled.  We  are  building  for  the  whole 
country,  and  we  build  it  to  last — with  right  care — a  farmer’s  lifetime. 

Isn’t  that  your  kind  of  a  spreader?  Write  for  catalog  and  get  the  proof. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUTTER  FAT  IN  WHEY. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  if  there  is 
cream  or  fat  enough  left  in  the  whey  from 
a  cheese  factory  to  warrant  him  in  running 
it  through  a  separator.  He  lias  been  told 
by  a  separator  agent  that  there  will  be 
enough  fat  in  1,000  pounds  of  whey,  on  the 
average,  to  make  four  pounds  of  butter, 
and  that  such  butter  would  be  as  good  as 
any.  He  wants  to  know  if  it  will  pay  him 
to  put  in  a  separator  at  the  cost  of  $300 
to  separate  the  whey.  He  is  running  about 
4,000  pounds  of  whey  a  day. 

The  Opinion  of  a  Cheese  Maker. 

We  have  had  no  experience  yet  in  the 
business  but  have  looked  into  the  matter 
as  much  as  we  could.  We  are  informed 
that  if  a  factory  has  only  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  not  pay  to  separate  the 
whey.  About  3 y2  to  four  pounds  of 
butter  can  be  made  from  1,000  pounds 
of  whey.  This  will  sell  readily  to  patrons 
a<  market  prices,  but  the  extra  fuel  for 
steam  to  separate  the  whey  hardly  pays 
the  maker  to  bother  with  such  a 
small  amount  of  whey.  We  expect  to 
separate  about  20,000  to  25,000  pounds 
of  whey  per  day  this  season  with  two 
separators ;  have  purchased  a  gasoline 
engine  to  run  our  separators,  as  we 
think  that  more  economical  than  steam 
power.  Some  cheese  makers  who  fur¬ 
nish  all  of  the  butter  equipment  are  al¬ 
lowed  half  of  the  butter  for  their  mak¬ 
ing.  E.  B.  TUCKER  AND  SON. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Gould  Sums  It  Up. 

The  exact  status  of  butter  made  from 
cream  extracted  from  whey,  has  not 
been  very  accurately  determined,  nor  its 
place  assigned  in  market  quotations. 
There  seems  very  little  authentic  data 
to  base  figures  upon,  and  assertion 
seems*  at  the  present  to  be  largely  in 
the  majority.  The  plan  is  being  tried 
here  and  there,  and  with  apparent  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  other  quarters  it  is  said, 
“go  slow.”  In  localities  where  Lim- 
burger  cheese  is  made,  where  the  fats 
in  the  milk  are  either  being  cooked  in, 
or  out  of  the  curd,  there  seems  to  be, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  butter  made,  a 
distinct  gain  in  running  the  whey 
through  a  separator,  and  making  “pres¬ 
ent  use”  butter.  Where  the  common 
cheddar  cheese  of  commerce  is  made 
the  amount  of  butter  secured  is  far  less 
per  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  some  re¬ 
ports  it  is  asserted  that  four  pounds  of 
butter  can  be  made  from  1,000  pounds 
of  whey,  but  in  the  Canadian  dairy 
school  last  Winter,  where  the  cheese 
was  as  fine  as  should  be  made,  the 
amount  of  butter  only  reached  about 
five  pounds  for  2,000  pounds  of  whey, 
which  is  only  slightly  above  half  the 
amount  claimed  by  interested  parties. 
The  best  report  that  we  have  seen  was 
in  a  factory  making  full  cream  cheese, 
where  the  yield  of  butter  was  one 
pound  to  each  36  pounds  of  cheese 
made,  the  butter  selling  for  an  average 
of  23  cents  for  the  season.  In  other 
words,  the  whey  butter  added  about 
three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  the 
value  of  their  cheese.  Of  course  this 
was  a  very  large  factory,  and  small  fac¬ 
tories  could  not  show  anywhere  near  as 
large  results.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
be  profitable  to  put  in  a  $300  separator 
is  to  be  looked  at  something  like  this : 
If  it  is  a  factory  where  part  skim 
cheese  is  being  made,  it  would  not  be. 
If  full  cream,  made  as  good  as  it  should 
be  to  command  the  best  prices,  about 
~Vi  pounds  of  butter  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  whey. 
The  standing  of  whey  butter  with  con¬ 
sumers  has  yet  to  be  established  for 
quality,  and  reasonable  keeping,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  sold  as  whey  butter,  and 
at  a  whey  butter  price,  which  is  now  un¬ 
settled,  as  no  dealer  in  butter  would 
dare  put  it  into  the  market  as  creamery 
firsts,  or  Elgin ;  so  that  local  trade 
would  probably  have  to  be  relied  upon 
first  as  a  market.  The  separator  would 
not  be  the  only  expense  to  incur.  There 
must  be  special  receptacles  for  the  whey, 
aside  from  the  usual  tank  ordinarily 
“discovered”  other  than  by  sight  about 
the  average  factory,  and  the  entire  but¬ 
ter-making  “kit,”  storage,  and  the  like 
with  the  necessary  increased  labor,  all 
must  be  reckoned  with  Over  and 
against  this,  the  inquirer  will  find  that 
his  4.000  pounds  of  whey  will  make 
something  like  10  pounds  of  butter,  of 
unknown  value,  possibly  $2  worth  at 
the  outside  If  this  pace  can  be  kept 
up  for  eight  months — 250  days — the  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  enriched  $500,  out  of  which 
must  be  deducted  packages  and  the  cost 
of  make.  If  a  local  trade  will  take  this 
butter,  this  showing  will  be  much  en¬ 
hanced;  but  the  general  market  will  not, 
until  educated,  buy  whey  butter.  If 
5.000  pounds  of  really  good  whey  butter 
could  be  made  in  a  season  at  a  cheese 
factory,  and  sold  at  around  22  to  23 
cents  a  pound,  this  inquirer  would  notice 
that  it  won’d  be  a  fairly  profitable  in¬ 
vestment,  but  he  must  consider  many 
other  matters  of  cost,  public  taste  and 
the  like,  and  make  business  calculations 
befitting  a  new  venture.  More  than 
this,  he  must  look  upon  himself  as  a 


sort  of  advance  pioneer  in  this  business, 
blazing  his  way  along  a  new  trail,  that 
may  possibly  be  his  undoing;  or  suc¬ 
ceeding,  establish  a  highway  for  others 
to  follow,  few  of  whom  will  ever  ask 
about  the  path  maker  or  why  he  “struck 
that  trail.”  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 

At  the  Cornell  Dairy  School. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  whey  butter  in  our  dairy  school, 
and  under  our  conditions  this  has  been 
done  at  a  profit.  Ordinarily  one  may 
expect  to  get  from  two  to  four  pounds 
of  butter  from  1,000  pounds  of  whey. 
If  the  fat  is  promptly  separated  from 
the  whey,  and  the  entire  process  of  but¬ 
ter  manufacture  looked  after  with 
proper  care,  a  good  grade  of  butter  will 
result.  We  find  it  most  satisfactory 
so  to  adjust  the  cream  screw  of  the 
separator  bowl  as  to  deliver  a  very 
heavy  cream — testing  about  60  per  cent 
fat.  This  is  done  in  a  single  separa¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  running  the  whey 
through  the  separator  twice,  as  is  the 
practice  of  some  persons.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  such  a  heavy  cream  is 
that  we  thus  exclude  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  nitrogenous  milk  constitu¬ 
ents  which  are  most  affected  by  fer¬ 
mentations.  Also,  when  we  have  a  very 
heavy  cream  we  may  use  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  starter.  Our  butter  instruc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Griffith,  likes  to  use  as  high 
as  100  per  cent  starter  with  his  heavy 
cream  after  the  cream  has  been  pas¬ 
teurized.  Whey  butter  has  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation,  but  this  is  due  to  faults  in  manu¬ 
facture.  Generally  the  whey  of  one  day 
has  been  held  over  for  mixture  with 
that  of  the  following  day,  and  some¬ 
times  the  cream  of  several  days  is  all 
combined,  and  it  is  well  on  the  road  to 
putrefaction  when  finally  churned.  There 
is  some  reason  for  the  delay  in  churn¬ 
ing  because  in  most  places  there  is 
hardly  enough  fat  in  the  whey  of  a 
single  day  to  mak'  churning  profitable. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  company 
has  recently  been  organized  in  northern 
New  York,  which  collects  whey  daily 
from  numerous  cheese  factories  and 
brings  it  to  a  central  point  for  churn¬ 
ing.  This  arrangement  provides  also 
for  an  expert  cream  ripener  and  butter 
maker  to  have  charge  of  these  two  im¬ 
portant  lines  of  work.  r.  a.  pearson. 

Cornell. 
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Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dips 
have  healthier  animals— get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  than  half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
the  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


COOPER’S  POWDER  DIP 


The  leading  sheep  dip  for  66  years.  Used  on  over 
250  million  sheep  every  year.  Kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stain  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal.  pkt.  50c;  100  gal,  pkt.  S2.00. _ 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  all  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non- 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  saltv.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip— no  sediment. 
Goes  farther  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc, 


ffll  Ml  «1 


A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  and  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tablet  for  lnmb  orshont:  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
— 10  tahlets  20c  postpaid;  box  of  100  tablets  $1.50  postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “LAVENE” 


The  most  effective  skin  dressing  for  Horses. 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cures  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disense  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders.in  preparing  animals  forshow. 

Price— Quart  can  SI. 00;  gal.  can  $3.00. 


COOPER’S  TREE  SPRAY 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 
caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  100  gallons  of  wash  Price — Gallon  can,  $3.00, 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  where  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  the  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Wm.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  Illi  nois  St. .Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  forfreightaccount. 

Distributing  Agents: 

SCHIEFIULIN  &  CO.,  170  WlUiam  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y., 


ONE  MAN  DOES  . 
WORK  OF  TWO  !  I  SAHIR! 


With  Iron  Age  Riding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 

Hoes  are  under  perfect  ^ 

desired  distance  AKl  .  Test 
from  growing  JL  K  T.  «ironAg«” 

plants.  More  el  ku«. 

advantag - 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  I02C  Grenloch,  NJ. 


Satisfaction  includes  efficient  service,  easy  operation,  increased 
profits — that  the  Tubular  does  better  for  users  than  other  separators. 

Not  what  words  may  say  makes  these  conditions  true.  What  the 
Tubular  does  in  the  dairy  is  the  basis  and  proof  of  our  claims. 

Dairy  tests  tell — you  can  make  a  test. 

We  arrange  for  proof,  so  that  dairymen  and  dairywomen  may  be 
assured  in  advance  of  these  facts;  so  they  may  know  what  a  Tubular  will 
do  for  them  in  their  dairies. 

Here  are  our  claims  of  what  the  Tubular  is  and  does: 

Cleanest  skimmer  of  any  separator  made 

Easiest  to  Handle  Least  Weight  to  Turn 

Most  Convenient  Supply  Tank  Most  Economical  to  Run 

Simplest  in  Build  Most  Durable  in  Use 

A  Stranger  to  Repairs  Economizes  Oil  and 

is  miles  ahead  of  any  other  in  easy  cleaning. 

Many  differences  you  can  see  with  your  eyes. 

Other  differences  we  are  ready  to  prove. 

Catalog  free,  telling  scientific  and  mechanical  reasons  for  Tubular 
difference  from  and  superiority  over  other  separators.  Ask  for  No.  153. 

But  seeing  the  Tubular  is  still  better.  Write  and  ask  us  to  tell  you 
about  it,  where  you  can  see  it,  and  how  you  can  prove  for  yourself  what 
Tubular  Service  will  mean  for  yon  and  for  your  dairy,  right  at  home. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


How  do  you  know  your  roofing  will 
last,  if  you  don’t  know  what  it’s  made  of? 


Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  You  know 
it,  and  we  want  you  to  know  it.  And  you  know 
that  natural  asphalt  is  the  only  thing  which 
gives  roofing  the  life  that  resists  and  lasts. 

Which  are  you  going  to  buy — roofing  you 
know  about,  or  roofing  you  don’t? 

Ask  any  alert  dealer  for  Genasco  Ready  Roofing.  Write  for 
Book  10  and  samples. 

(THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-C 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Rain.  Mfd.  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


BICKMORES 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infal  11  ble  gu  itle.  Ma kes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Insures  sound  horses.  Cu  res  splint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  8100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  is  possible. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

lie-ware  of  all  blisters ;  they  giv$ 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Dig  20  Holes  an  Hour  with  the 


Iwan  Post  Auger; 


u 


The  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  deal*  -s 
.  .  .  everywhere.  Money  re- 

Ifunded  if  it  fails.  Sample  and  Bickmore’s  new 
|horse  book  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  today. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cnre  Co., 

Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Agents 

Every¬ 

where 


You  can  do  it  with  the  double- 
bladed,  fast-digging  Iwan  Post  Auger. 

Bores  right  into  solid  clay,  sand,  gravel 
or  gumbo,  no  matter  how  wet  or  dry  the 
ground.  The  Iwan  Auger  is  made  On  anew, 
successful  scientific  principle  and  from 
the  finest  tempered  steel.  Keeps 
sharp  for  years.  Easiest  Auger  to  nina 

unload.  Saves  twice  its  cost  .  .,9? 

in  one  week  and  lasts  Wells,  too 

forever.  Guaranteed  to  Our  simple  and 

give  perfect  satisfaction^^*^  cheap  pipe  extensions  make 
or  money  promptly^^^^  it  easy  to  dig  wells  with  the 
refunded.  Iwan  Auger.  It’s  no  trouble  to 

get  down  to  depths  of  40,  50  and 
60  feet  with  this  handy  implement. 

Free  “Easy  Digging”  Book  For  You 

-'Send  name  for  “Easy  Digging,”  the  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  which  tells  about  the  low-priced 
Iwan  Post  Auger.  Write  this  very  day  for  j 
“Easy  Digging.”  We  also  make  Tiling  Spades,  Tile  ] 
Drain  Cleaners,  Hay  Knives,  Etc. 

I  IWAN  BROS. 9  Dept.  6,  STREATOR,  ILL. 
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A  CANADIAN  ON  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  publishing 
the  best  paper  of  its  kind  on  the  continent, 
and  you  can  always  count  on  me  as  one  of 
your  readers  as  long  as  I  can  raise  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  The  way  you  expose  the 
frauds  has  won  for  you  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  every  honest  man  and  woman 
who  reads  your  paper.  You  have  a  whole 
army  of  sympathizers  at  your  back  in  your 
pending  lawsuit  with  Dawley,  not  only 
Americans  but  Canadians  as  well.  The 
wonder  to  us  is  however  that  a  man  of  his 
intelligence  allowed  the  case  to  reach  the 
stage  it  has.  One  would  have  thought  he 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  settle 
the  thing  on  the  start,  and  I  would  like 
to  tell  him  that  he  has  not  only  injured  his 
own  reputation  and  inflicted  a  serious  and 
lasting  injury  on  the  A.  ,T.  C.  C.,  but  has 
cast  a  suspicion  on  every  cattle  breeders’ 
association  in  the  United  States.  I  noted 
in  an  article  in  one  of  our  Canadian  papers 
a  short  time  ago  that  the  farmers  in  our 
Northwest  are  getting  suspicious  that  the 
same  kind  of  game  has  been  played  on  them 
on  the  stock  they  have  been  buying  from 
American  breeders  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  their  stock.  They  suspect  the 
papers  don't  fit  the  stock.  It's  really  too 
bad  if  the  cattle  breeders’  associations  of 
the  United  States  are  going  to  be  the  means 
of  injuring  the  very  cause  that  they  were 
instituted  to  protect  and  foster,  that  of  the 
honest  purebred  cattle  breeder  of  America, 
because  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  permitted  to 
go  on  the  herd  books  are  absolutely  unre¬ 
liable  and  one  is  never  sure  that  he  is 
buying  anything  better  than  a  grade.  Let 
ns  hope  that  your  efforts  in  this  case  will 
be  a  warning  to  all  cattle  clubs  in  your 
country.  it.  easterbrook. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — Prices  on  firm,  well-stored 
stock  are  advancing.  Some  dealers  in  seed 
are  asking  as  much  as  .$5  per  barrel  for 
standard  varieties.  Eating  stock  runs 
from  $2.50  up. 

As  Others  See  Us. — A  party  of  Japanese 
newspaper  men  and  others  traveling  in  this 
country  for  educational  purposes  “took  in’’ 
the  hog  slaughtering  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stockyards  recently.  Their  exclama¬ 
tions  when  translated  into  our  language 
are  said  to  have  been  :  “My,  what  a  hor¬ 
rible  thing  !’  and  “Oh,  how  nauseous  !”  It 
is  quite  possible  that  as  is  often  the  case, 
their  remarks  lost  some  of  their  force  in 
translation.  They  evidently  thought  that 
people  who  can  look  calmly  on  such  a 
scene  and  show  it  as  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  town  must  be  hopelessly  soaked  in 
brutality.  Perhaps  their  point  of  view  may 
not  be  far  from  wrong.  The  writer  has 
long  believed  that  a  slaughterhouse  is  no 
place  for  any  but  those  who  have  business 
reasons  for  being  there. 

Ego  receipts  are  heavy,  12,800,000  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  market  in  one  day  recently. 
This  is  considerably  above  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  for  a  week,  as  some  days  less  than 
5.000,000  are  received.  Igist  year  prices 
for  fancy  white  did  not  run  below  20 
cents  during  the  Spring  rush.  Now  a 
good  many  top  grades  are  selling  under  18 
cents,  and  good  eggs  of  mixed  colors  below 
16  cents.  Stock  from  the  Southwest  is 
going  slowly,  but  western  high  grades  bring 
nearly  as  much  as  the  general  run  of  near¬ 
by  eggs.  A  good  many  East  Side  small 
grocers  are  trying  to  get  eggs  direct  from 
the  farmers.  They  get  hold  of  lists  of 
farmers  and  send  them  letters  soliciting 
shipments  of  from  one  to  three  cases* per 
week,  offering  four  or  five  cents  above  cur¬ 
rent  market  prices.  The  writer  has  looked 
up  a  good  many  of  these  men.  Doubtless 
some  of  them  are  honest,  but  we  have  not 
yet  found  one  that  we  could  advise  any 
farmer  to  do  business  with  except  on  a 
cash  basis.  As  a  rule  their  trade  is  not 
of  a  class  that  will  pay  fancy  prices.  When 
one  of  these  grocers  who  offers  a  farmer  23 
cents  for  his  eggs  at  present  is  found 
selling  15  of  his  “best"  for  25  cents,  it  is 
evident  that  he  does  not  intend  to  pay  the 
farmer  23  cents  per  dozen,  lie  will  either 
default  entirely  in  payment  or  claim  break¬ 
age  or  defective  quality  enough  to  put  the 
price  down  to  15  cents,  and  cover  the 
transaction  so  that  the  shipper  would  have 
no  redress  by  suit  or  otherwise.  The  chances 
are  that  the  grocer  is  judgment  proof  and 
there  is  no  way  to  get  square  with  him 
except  by  the  use  of  physical  force,  which 
the  law  will  not  permit.  The  risk  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  small  unknown  retailers 
is  so  great  that  we  consider  it  safer  to 
sell  through  houses  with  ample  capital  and 
established  reputation  and  pay  them  com¬ 
mission.  This  is  a  form  of  insurance  that 
may  be  as  good  an  investment  as  any 
kind. 

The  recent  failure  of  a  certain  large 
poultry  enterprise  calls  to  mind  an  incident 
noted  sometime  ago.  This  poultry  concern 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  selling  every¬ 
thing  at  a  premium  above  market  prices. 
The  manager  was  in  New  York  trying  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  output  on  this 
i'>asis,  and  found  at  least  one  dealer  willing 


to  give  him  some  frank  and  sensible  ad¬ 
vice,  to  the  effect  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  products  might  be,  there  are  times  when 
they  cannot  be  sold  on  a  fancy-price  basis 
because  of  a  lack  of  demand.  It  is  easy 
to  figure  on  paper  an  enormous  profit  from 
the  sale  of  so  many  thousand  broilers  and 
so  many  cases  of  fancy  eggs  if  sold  when 
in  best  condition,  but  suppose  at  just  that 
time  the  market  develops  one  of  those 
unaccountable  freakish  fits  of  dullness 
which  tradesmen  so  much  dread,  where  for 
two  or  three  days  or  perhaps  a  wTeek 
there  is  no  life  or  snap  in  business?  Yet 
the  fancy  chickens  and  eggs  must  be  sold 
quickly  or  pass  into  that  great  class  of 
“common  to  good,"  at  corresponding  prices. 

w.  w.  H. 

SELECTING  A  DAIRY  BULL. 

I  have  purchased  two  bulls  without 
seeing  them,  and  they  have  both  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  first  one- was 
used  on  common  cows,  and  produced 
an  excellent  lot  of  grades  for  me.  The 
first  crop  of  calves  brought  enough  more 
than  ordinary  stock  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  bull.  The  second  bull  was  a  son 
of  that  great  bull  Pietertje  Hengcrveld’s 
Count  De  Kol,  and  out  of  Edith  Pres¬ 
cott  De  Kol ;  a  22-pound  10-ounce 
daughter  of  Paul  Beets  De  Kol.  My 
first  purebred  cow  I  went  and  selected. 
She  is  an  A.  R.  O.  cow  with  a  record 
of  22.72  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  I 
am  using  my  last  bull  on  this  cow  and 
her  daughters  that  were  sired  by  De 
Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d,  and  also  on  my 
first  grades.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  the  calves  being  long, 
straight  and  vigorous,  and  showing  the 
strong  breed  of  their  sire.  In  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  this  last  bull  I  think  I  did 
better  than  I  should  had  I  selected 
him  personally.  My  choice  of  this  one 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  A.  R. 
O.  record  of  his  dam,  nine  months  after 
calving,  when  she  made  18  pounds  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days. 

I  think  that  most  breeders  will  do  as 
well  by  one  if  an  accurate  description 
of  what  is  wanted  is  sent  in  as  they 
would  if  a  personal  visit  is  made.  I 
would,  however,  advise  a  personal  visit 
when  practicable,  as  one  can  usually 
learn  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  a 
trip,  and  if  you  have  a  well-defined  ideal 
as  to  what  you  want  you  can  in  all 
probability  find  an  animal  to  suit.  I 
think,  however,  one  is  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favor  of  a  sleek,  symmetrical 
animal,  as  they  are  so  much  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  better 
breeding  may  be  sacrified  when  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  is  made.  Production  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  than  symmetry. 

New  Hampshire,  burton  a.  corbett. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 
AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
Y ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  W'e  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

ARMOR  CO  a  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

THIS 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Ituns 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowue,  Pa. 


PA 
POUND 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 

make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHEAPEST  milk-producing 
ration;  and  the  BEST,  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  1101  SK  your  corn.  A  Harder 
Silo  will  PRESERVE  it.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  Dl'KABI.E,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  BEST  silos. 

HARDER  MEG.  COMPANY, 

Box  11  Cobi.eskii.1,,  New  York. 


•cssS-ll 


The  1908  improved 

De 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

Ten  yeai-s  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

Ten  New  Styles— Ten  New  Capacities— Ten  New  Prices 

A  size  for  every  dairy,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators. 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
machines  in  detail  and  to  he  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt, 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1215  Filbkrt  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drum m  A  Saoramknto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  W ii. mam  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  16  Princksr  Strkkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


WotUSEjfl 


-if  CREAM  1 
HARVESTER?^- 

NOT  WHY  H0T?rc^e 


IT  enables  you  to  get  every  particle 
of  butter  fat  from  the  milk.  You 
Can’t  get  it  by  hand  skimming. 

You  will  have  fresh,  warm,  sweet 
skim-milk  for  calves  and  pigs — a  most 
excellent  feed.  When  you  skim  by  hand, 
the  milk  is  cold  and  stale. 

It  saves  work.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  drudgery  a  cream  harvester  will 
save  if  you  have  never  used  one. 

You  want  your  dairy  products  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade.  Everywhere  it  is  the 
cream  harvester  users  who  make  the 
prize  products.  That’s  another  good 
reason  why  you  should  use  one. 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  offers  you  a  choice  of 
two  of  the  best  machines  manufactured. 

The  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive  machine 
and  the  Dairymaid,  a  chain  drive  ma 
chine,  are  both  simple,  clean  skimmers 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.S.  A 

(Incorporated) 


easy  running,  easily  cleaned  and  are 
built  to  cause  the  least  possible  trouble 
in  operation. 

You  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best  separator  you  can  buy.  The 
I.  H.  C.  cream  harvesters  are  designed 
and  manufactured  to  be  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  working  machines  as  possible. 

Both  have  stood  the  hardest  tests 
ever  given  any  cream  separator.  Every 
machine  is  given  a  thorough  factory  test 
before  it  goes  out.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  your  getting  an  I.  H.  C.  cream 
harvester  that  is  not  right  working. 

International  local  agents  can  supply 
you  with  catalogs,  hangers  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  Call  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  them,  or  write  the  Home  Office. 
You  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  copy 
of  booklet  on  the  “Development  of  the 
Cream  Separator”  which  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Finest  workmanship  and 
material 

Strong,  rigid  and  durable 
Simplest  and  most 
practical 
Fuily  Guaranteed 
Liberal  discount  on 
EARLY  Orders — write 
NOW  for  Special  Offer 

Creamery  Package  MfgCo. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


STEEL  REINFORCED 

Galvanized  stool  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Rafo  ladder.  How  to  Build. 
Cement  KAUM  AIOO  CU. 
I>opt  24  Hilll.  4  b“° 


<5IL0S-Mr  Farmer,  if  you  want  a  silo  with  tho 
"ILUa  simplest  and  best  front  on  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Queen 
City  Silo  Co.,  T.E. Cross,  Jlgr.,LagrangevilleIN.Y. 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


FREE  book  sffi-arar 

M  w  v  1  uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  tho  wonderful  dairy  feed. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strung. 

\  durable,  economical,  iuily  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated  , 


catalogue  1KEE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

My  wife’s  uncle,  an  old  man  now  living 
with  11s.  about  eight  years  ago  invested 
his  savings,  $500,  in  the  “Taunton  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,"  of  Boston,  Mass.  They  sent 
him  a  certificate  and  he  drew  four  divi¬ 
dends  in  two  years,  then  they  requested 
him  to  return  his  certificate  and  they 
would  send  him  a  bond.  The  bond  is  of  the 
Massachusetts  Security  Company,  interest 
payable  February  and  August,  at  the  office 
of  the  International  Trust  Co..  Boston. 
They  paid  the  old  man  one  dividend  and  he 
never  heard  from  them  since.  The  bond 
was  given  1002.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
his  getting  his  money  back?  n.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

The  only  asset  they  have  is  good 
will,  which  they  value  at  $99,700.  The 
results  of  our  investigation  of  such  cases 
are  simply  sickening.  We  cannot  report 
one  in  ten  that  we  look  up.  hut  the  dis¬ 
couraging  part  of  it  is  that  similar  new 
propositions  of  the  same  kind  receive 
serious  consideration  from  day  to  day 
by  poor  people  with  small  savings.  We 
fear  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of 
this  old  man  ever  getting  a  cent  hack. 
The  Massachusetts  Security  Company 
has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000.  The  treasurer  was  in  a  company 
that  failed  in  1903,  and  the  failure  was 
severely  criticised  at  the  time.  They  de¬ 
cline  to  give  any  statement,  but  are  doing 
practically  no  business,  and  are  not  in  a 
position  to  ask  credit. 

Find  enclosed  a  pamphlet  received  from 
the  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation.  This 
is  not  the  first  that  I  have  received.  It; 
reads  well  and  looks  like  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  :  can  you  inform  me  if  they  are 
reliable,  and  would  you  advise  me  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  enterprise?  I  have  great  faith 
in  your  advice,  ns  i  believe  you  are  doing 
a  great  good  in  showing  up  the  many 
frauds  in  (lie  country.  Please  inform  me 
what  you  think  about  them.  -Would  you 
risk  $100  with  them?  J.  H.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  decline  en¬ 
dorsement  of  several  enterprises  promot¬ 
ed  by  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation. 
This  particular  proposition  refers  to  the 
Oxford  Linen  Mills  stocks,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred.  They  tell  us 
that  they  have  recently  bought  a  mill  at 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  that  it  is 
now  being  operated,  but  they  do  not  give 
any  information  either  in  their  prospec¬ 
tus  or  in  their  letter  to  us  that  would 
justify  an  investment  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  The  company  is  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000,  which  is  reported  as  wholly 
represented  by  patents  and  contracts.  Tt 
is  claimed,  however,  that  a  portion  of 
the  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  treas¬ 
ury,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  been  short  of  ready 
funds.  We  have  no  wish  to  discredit 
the  enterprise  in  any  way.  Tl  may  have 
a  good  prospect  before  it,  and  it  may  be 
successful  in  the  future,  but  we  would 
prefer  to  see  the  promoters  develop  it 
and  take  the  risk  with  their  own  capital 
rather  than  with  the  savings  of  farmers, 
and  we  would  insist  on  some  more  tan¬ 
gible  assets  for  the  amount  of  stock  is¬ 
sued  and  a  more  definite  showing  of 
assets  and  liabilities  before  we  would 
even  consider  an  investment  in  this  or 
any  other  concern.  None  of  our  friends 
will  risk  $100  or  any  other  amount  in 
this  stock  with  our  consent.  Our  advice 
would  be  decidedly  against  it. 

fan  you  give  anv  Information  concerning 
tlie  reliability  of  the  Twin  Falls  Northside 
Land  and  Water  Co.,  of  Milner,  Idaho. 
They  also  have  offices  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Bank  for  Savings  Building,  and  1.221  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

New  Jersey.  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  standing  of  this  company  is  such 
that  if  they  owe  you  money  you  can  at 
the  present  time  collect  it,  and  it  would 
be  reasonably  safe  to  extend  them  credit. 

Tt  is  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  \  he 
authorized  capital  stock  is  $500,000. 
They  are  reported  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  promptly,  but  they  decline  to  give 
any  information  that  would  show  the 
standing  of  the  company,  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  stocks  or  securities  could 
not  be  advised. 

Mv  husband  took  100  shares  in  the 
Washburn  Mining  Company.  Boulder.  Colo., 
said  to  be  worth  a  dollar  a  share,  in  1900, 
and  lias  not  heard  one  word  from  them 
since.  We  have  decided  to  ask  you  to  look 
Diem  up.  The  certificate  is  a  fine  appear¬ 
ing  one.  W.  M.  II. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  simply  a  mining  scheme  in 
process  of  development.  The  company 
seems  to  own  or  control  a  large  tract 
of  land.  It  is  reported  that  they  are 
trying  to  develop  a  gold  mine,  but  as 
yet  have  taken  out  very  little  ore.  The 
promoters  are  not  well  known  locally. 
There  seems  to  be  no  complaint  as  to 
payments  of  accounts,  but  the  properties 
are  being  only  developed  and  the  results 
are  a  speculation  for  the  future.  The 
only  thing  this  party  can  do  is  probably 
to  hold  the  beautifully  printed  certifi¬ 
cate,  but  we  would  advice  other  in¬ 
vestors  to  seek  something  more  definite 
as  a  source  of  income. 


Enclosed  find  booklet  of  Wisconsin  Rub¬ 
ber  Company.  A  friend  has  bought  stock 
and  advises  me  to  Invest.  The  plan  looks 
well,  and  if  it  is  as  good  a  place  to  invest 
as  it  looks  I  would  like  to  put  in  some 
money  so  my  heirs  can  reap  a  benefit. 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do.  d.  s. 

New  York.  . 

The  purpose  of  this  scheme  is  said  to 
be  to  develop  Mexican  land,  and  you 
are  asked  to  put  in  money  on  some  sort 
of  a  co-operative  scheme.  We  are  frank 
to  say  that  the  plan  does  not  look  well 
to  us  at  all,  at  least  Tor  no  one  except 
the  promoters.  Our  judgment  is  that 
if  you  ever  want  to  see  your  money 
again  or  to  get  any  benefit  from  it,  you 
had  better  not  put  it  into  any  such  prop¬ 
osition.  It  docs  not  offer  even  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  fair  gamble. 

The  Model  Poultry  Company,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  is  in  financial  trouble.  A 
petition  for  bankruptcy  was  filed  against 
the  company  last  month.  The  stock  of 
the  company  was  advertised  extensively 
some  two  years  ago,  and  is  probably 
quite  broadly  distributed. 

Wc  have  been  approached  to  soil  bonds 
of  1  Do  Underwriter  Realty  and  Title  Com¬ 
pany,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Are 
these  bonds  a  first-class  investment?  I 
could  sell  them  but  if  they  are  not  A1  I 
do  not  want  to  touch  them,  for  I  do  not 
want  to  recommend  anyone  to  purchase  a 
bond  that  is  not  gilt  edge  ns  a  security. 
Will  you  answer  this  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper?  a  reader. 

New  York. 

We  understand  that  this  company 
holds  some  mortgages  on  New  York 
City  real  estate.  If  such  mortgages  are 
secured  by  bonds,  and  the  property 
mortgaged  is  well  located,  and  does  not 
cover  more  than  70  or  75  per  cent  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  property,  then 
the  bonds  and  mortgages  would  be  a 
first-class  investment.  We  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  security  than  properly  placed  mort¬ 
gages  on  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City  real  estate.  The  bonds  of  the 
company  itself,  however,  which  are  for 
sale  are  the  so-called  debenture  bonds 
which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  company  owes 
a  certain  sum  of  money  on  which  it 
proposes  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  which  it  agrees  to  liquidate  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  fixed  period.  The 
so-called  debenture  bonds  issued  by  this 
and  other  companies  are  not  their  bonds 
to  secure  the  payment  of  mortgages  on 
real  estate.  In  reality  they  amount  to 
the  same  thing  as  a  receipt  for  money 
or  promissory  note  or  other  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  debt.  If  the  company  is 
strong,  and  you  arc  sure  that  It  will  re¬ 
main  so  until  the  maturity  of  the  bond, 
then  it  is  safe  enough,  but  bonds  of  this 
kind  are  not  regarded  as  gilt  edge  se¬ 
curities  nor  can  they  be  called  a  first- 
class  investment. 

The  information  in  this  department  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  paper. 
It  frequently  costs  us  several  dollars  to 
look  up  a  single  item.  Then  the  use  of 
the  department  to  enforce  the  square 
dea1  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
wo'  k.  The  great  majority  of  such  com¬ 
plaints  are  settled  satisfactorily  and 
there  is  then  no  need  to  refer  to  them. 
Last  week  three  checks  were  returned 
to  our  people  from  concerns  which 
would  pay  no  attention  to  the  complaints 
until  we  told  them  plainly  that  further 
delay  would  result  in  a  plain  statement 
of  the  transaction  in  these  columns. 
They  have  to  be  hardened  wretches  if 
such  argument  does  not  appeal  to  them. 
Our  people  often  ask  us  to  send  in  a 
bill  for  such  service.  We  have  no  bill 
for  it.  We  are  glad  to  do  the  service. 
Alt’  we  ask  is  that  you  use  the  little  en¬ 
velopes  and  send  in  the  subscriptions  of 
your  neighbors  for  a  year  or  even  10 
weeks.  We  are  not  saving  of  the  little 
envelopes.  We  will  send  you  all  you 
can  distribute.  How  many  do  you 
want?  j.  j.  d. 

Pfllll  TRYMPN  Send  for  our  new  30-page  illus- 
I  U  U  L  I  1 1  I  III  Lli  tinted  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


ODEL  MONEY 
MAKERS 


Poultry  is  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  on  the 
farms  where 

Model  Incuba-  UMH 
tore  and  Brooders  are  used.  If  you  are  ' 
not  making  big  money  on  your  chick¬ 
ens,  write  lor  my  book.  It  tells  how. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Prea. 

357  Henry  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 


Bright,  shining, 

"  ’  id  i 


_  y  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 

tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  ID.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  KOCK  CO., 
Pox  J  ,  New  Brunswick ,  N.  J. 


TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
_ ^CATALOGUE 

Wo  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Broodors 
Supplies.  Write  today.  United  Incubator  &  Poultry 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  HG,  20-28  Vesey  6t.,  N.Y 


DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-GE-A 

Think  how  exactly  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture  is  the  condition  of  a  lien  shut  in 
a  house  or  closed  run.  Is  it  a  wonder 
she  mopes  about,  lazy,  sickly,  unpro¬ 
ductive?  Give  the  food  elements 
nature  meant  her  to  have  —  make 
digestive  organs  work  as  nature  in- 
fended  them  to  work  and  your  lien 
is  healthy,  happy  and  productive 
Dr.  LLess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
takes  care  of  the  digestion. 


Brooders  of  high-class  Singlo 
and  Rose  Comb  White  l.eg. 
horns.  White  Wyaudottes,  Wn- 


-  -J 


It  gives  a  natural  condition 
to  the  lieu  when  every  surrounding 
is  unnatural. 

It  makes  perfect  digestion — tones 
and  strengthens  the  system  and  wards 
ofif  disease.  Leading  ponltrymen  en¬ 
dorse  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  it  is  the 
prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,D.V.S.) 
and  is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer, 
makes  chickens  grow  fast  and  helps 
old  fowls  to  fatten.  Costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  30  hens. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

1Hnlaii  of  express.  40c  f  Excepe 

5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25  ,  w 

25  lb.  pall,  $2.50  (  WEST  /*N0  i0UTH< 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-pago  Poultry  Book, 
free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland, Ohio 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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1101)1!  ISLAND  WIIITKS-Kxcellent  layers; 
eggs  $1  per  15.  Geo.  Bowmsn,  Bsperanoe,  N.  Y. 


M y  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  HKDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatidling  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwator,  Pa. 

RARY  fiHirifS  85,000  Rhode  Island  Rod 

DHD  I  uniUlxo  1  iaby  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcns,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  M  ay 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg,  Mich 

C  C.  BUFF  MINOROAS,  originated  by  me; 

well  up  to  standard  requirements;  golden  huff 
in  color;  prolific,  layers  of  largest  white  eggs; 
make  money  by  handling  this  grand,  new  variety. 
Eggs  $10  for  hi.  S  C.  White  Minorcns,  blue  ribbon 
winners.  Eggs  $2.50  for  13.  ,1.  V.  BOSS, 

105  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock, 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  It. I. 

I  have  also  Buff.  Golden,  White 
and  Sliver  Wyaudottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  Wtiite  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcns  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas.  “Kggs 
to  Hatch"  from  all  above  kinds,  at  lue.  each. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  nil  1  ens.sonton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH  .802 5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

IK  CfiflC  $1,60  for  $3,  from  large,  heavy,  vig- 
■  LUUi)  o rous  farm -raised  WHITE  YUAN- 
DOTTES  &  It  A  Kit  Fl>  l>.  ROCKS.  PEKIN 
DUCKS, 11  eggs$l.  Cir.free.  E.Schieber.Bucyrus.O 

BHOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  —  Stock 
bred  for  beauty  and  utility.  K.  C.  It.  Island 
Reds,  $1.60  per  16;  $(!  per  100;  8.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1  per  15,  $5  per  100:  It.  C.  White  Minorcns  $2  per  18. 
_ U.  K.  SLI TER,  Union,  N.  Y. 

PUGS  FOK  HATCHING,  tl,  If,;  $1.76,80;  83.26,  60;  $0,100, 
W.  P.  ltocka,  S.  C.  Mifl'  Orpingtons,  8.  (’.  W.  LokIioi-iis. 
It*  C.  It.  I.  Hulls.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fit  ED  it.  KKBNKV,  Lacey  vine,  Pn.  it.  D.  37. 

Excelsior  poultry  farm  s  o  k.i.  Reds, 

S.O.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hutching  $1  per  15,  $6 
per  100.  fill.  Jt  ltOENSEN  &  SONS,  Itox  48,  Wortendyko,  N.  4 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  (3.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Hocks  Singlo 
Oomb  Rhode  Island  Eods,$l  per  Betting.  76*  fertility  guaranteed 
Pay  old  chicks,  ir.c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIK,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

A  FEW  large,  vigorous,  farm-raised  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rock  and  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  Just  tlio  birds  for  utility  and  crossing, 
$3.01)  fancy  brooders;  our  best  stock  $5.00  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  804,  Waltham,  Mass. 

FfifiQ  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
luuo  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyaudottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  Vi  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopers  burg,  l’a. 

BUFF,  WIi.  I-okIhmiih,  Bgga  7r.c.  per  16,  $1.25  per  30  ;  8.  0.  It.  T. 

lied  Kggs  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  80:  Mettled  Ancona  Bgga, $1.00 
per  15, $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  qiiBkei  town.Pu. 

DUFF  ORPINGTONS  -  Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 
u  U.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysauder,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Orpingtons  S.  Comb,  16  eggs  $1.00;  100,  $6.00.  White 
Holland  Turkeys,  $2.60  per  setting.  Stock  Large  and  Hardy. 
All  have  free  range.  W.  A.  LOTHKH8,  Peru  Lack ,  Pa. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best20  varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15.  $1;  4(1,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quukertown,  Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’sS.C-R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $0  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyno  &  Son,  Kiudernopk,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and  . . .  . . 

WhitP  I  po-hfirnc  and  Barred  pit  mouth  Rocks. 
II  HUG  LG&IIUI  HO  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $fi.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  (dear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed.  $15.00  per  100:  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens.  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  B  <>  N  N  I  K  H  R  A  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
- ■ - 

QINL1!?  T  have  produced  more  winners  than 

iJHi YaIV  lOOO  (llly  0ther  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  36.  80$  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  Bik.  Minoreas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Laugshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y,  Hartford, Ct. 

Efe's  for  Hatching  S”  angL'iR; 

setting;  K.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  high  laying 
strain.  $1.50  setting.  Also  White  Welsh  Onion 
Seed,  best  for  early  spring  bunching,  $1.00  per  lb. 
_ T.  GREINER.  La  Salle,  X.  Y, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize- 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  bens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  Wo 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Pro.,  Ballston  Spa.N  Y.R.F.D.2 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pektn 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  ami  up.  Catalogue  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R,  I),  24,  Athens,  Pn. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS~apnudreexCrlb 

lent,  layers.  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  C.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Homo,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively] 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I).  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  I).  No. 

S,  0,  W,  LEGHORNS  ialiSS 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Got  our  free  Catalog.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
$-U)  1000.  WOODBINE  FARM,  Hnrtstown,  Pn. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  11.  Zimmer.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C  Brown  and  Blanchard  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  farm  raised,  prolific  layers, 
$1  each  ;  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  D.  79.  chicora.  Pa. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  KS 

ed  Hons.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or $5 per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  Now  York. 


DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Wyandottes  6  W.  Leghorns 

Eggs  and  stock.  Wyaudottes  $1.50 per  setting;  Leg¬ 
horns  $1  00,  $4.00  per  100.  C.  A.  Hall,  Oak  Hill, N.Y. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Brooder  of  all  varieties 
of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Moshkk,  Sylvunia,  Pa. 

Absolutely  stay -white  Wyan¬ 
dotte  EGGS,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  Guarantee 
75  per  cent  fertile,  and  satisfied  customers. 

W.  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Laceyville.  Pa. 

QOLDEN  ROl)  POULTRY  YARD - 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

Wild  A?  M  am  m  o  tl  i  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

find  leading  varieties  of  Poultry.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Tur* 
kej  i  ;gs  for  hatching.  Prices  low.  Handsome  Catalog  frse. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.No.1  1  .Bollevillo.Pa. 

Giant  Strain  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs, 

$3  per  10.  W.  Wyandotte  and  R.I.Red  eggs,$  I  per  15. 
Stock  bred  for  utility.  11. -I.  Van  Dyke, Gettysburg,  Pa 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1.00  per  setting. 
*  No  finer  stock.  S.  F.  GRIFFITH,  Marietta,  0. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS^1:® 

Rods  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1;  100,  $5. 
•  GEt),  W.  DkRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ROCK  HOLLAND  FARM, Stone  Kidge.N.  V. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  30,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

FflR  CAI  E— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c.  for  15; 
run  OHLL  $4.00  for  109.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
_ R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

E««»  -Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Hocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  por  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PRICELIST 


Beautiful 
Eight  Page, 

3  Colored, 

of  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

TWENTY-SIX  VARIETIE6 
Inspection  Solicited 

Mailed  FREE  on  Application 
G.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  L.  Box  34,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A, 


BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FI  RST  ;  our  birds  and 
■  ethods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  tolling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  MjUAIl  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Muss. 


45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Fine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding,  care,  diseases,  cur  bij*  premium  oiler. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  cgtfs.  Host  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  10c. 
JOHN  K.  IIKATWOLK,  liurrUouburg,  Vu. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  17,  1908,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted  : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red .  —  @1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.08 

Corn  . 70  ©  72 

Oats  .  55  @  00 

Bye  .  —  @  83 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 20.00  ©28.00 

Middlings  . 28.00  @29.50 

Bed  Dog  .  —  @31.00 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  ©20.00 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  to  32.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Flay  No.  1  . 18.00  @19.00 

No.  2  . 10.00  ©17.00 

No.  3  . 14.00  ©15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 14.00  @10.00 

Clover  . 13.00  ©14.00 

Straw.  Long  Rye  . 13,00  ©14.00 

Short  and  oat  .  9.00  ©10.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  April  10  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  price  was  reduced  one-fourtli  cent, 
to  $1.51  per  40-quart  can,  netting  three 
cents  to  20-ccnt  zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Decline  of  three  cents  since  last  report. 
Fancy  creamery 

Common  to  good  .  24 

I-ower  grades  .  21 

State  Dairy  .  20 

Factory  . 

Packing  Stock  . 

EGGS. 

Receipts  very  heavy. 

Fancy  wldte  . 

White,  good  to  choice... 

Mixed  colors,  best .  „ 

Western  and  Southern .  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  still  a  large  surplus  of  ordinary 
apples  going  at  $1  to  $1.50.  Market  very 
weak. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 4.00 

Common,  to  good . 1.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  00 

Pineapples,  Havana.  24s.  ..  .4.00 

30s  to  30s . 3.75 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 2.00 

Florida  . 2.50 

Grape  Fruit  . 4.25 

HOTHOUSE  STUFF. 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25 

Lettuce,  doz .  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz..!!!!  50 
No.  2,  box . 2.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00 

Maine,  bag  . 2.(55 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs _ 2.62  ... _ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.1.50  ©2.50 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green _ 2.50  ©5.00 

California,  white  . 2.00 


( ’ueumbeVs.  Florida, 
Kale,  Norfolk. 

Lett uce,  NorfI 
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LIVE  STOCK. 
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c  D  r  C*  Booklct  011  CATALPA  TREES. 

P"  Rr  Wm  f  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  ISO  acres 
■  ■  *  mm  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  tho  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

II.  O.  HOG  1C  IIS,  Box  1 1,  IMeclianicsburg,  Ohio 

W E  WANT  EGGS — Wo  desire  to  purchase  ab- 

solutely  fresh  eggs  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Prices  paid  according  to  quality.  Acker,  Merrall  & 
Condit  Co.,  Kgg  Dept.,  13S  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  Cockerels;  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

VAfriglit’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
”  (Duston’s).  Eggs  $1(1(1  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Xtanfordville,  N.  Y. 

TURKFY  M  H  &W  H„  $2  per  11;  $10  per 

lUflACI  CUU0  ion  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DUIiTGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 

enne  FROM  I’KIZK  WINNER8-H.  P. 

^ ^ Hocks  (Ringlet  strain), and  It.  C.  R.I. 
Reds.  Eggs  $]  per  15.  J.W.Cox,  NewWilmington.Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  1  OK  S.\  I  K;  different 
ages;  from  registered  stock.  Young  boars,  old 
enough  for  service.  Young  sows  bred.  All  first 
class.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  Somerville.  N.J.,  U.F.D.4. 

Kill'  MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Won  FI  rut  Prize  at  Tompkins  Co.  Fail-  at  Drvilen,  N.Y.,  1907. 
1  I  ess*  SI ;  S7  par  1  OO.  C.  .1.  KTAFFOIt I).  Cortlaml,  N.  V. 

U0LLYR00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Wyoming,  Del.  Wh.&  Br.Leg- 
'  horns.  II  P.  Rocks,  It  1  Red  eggs,  $1  pr  15,  $4  pr  100. 
Pekin  Duek  eggs,  $1  pr  11.  $0  pr  100.  Excellent  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  correspondingly  low.  Chicks  150  on.,  $14  pr 
100.  Ducklings  250  ea.,  $24  pr  100.  F.T.  Herbert, Prop. 

EGGS  TireBMT  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

in  Pennsylvania.  Nine  first  prizes  in  2  large  shows. 

1  liree  silvor  enps.  Send  for  circular  with  bail'  tones 
of  my  winnors.  Some  good  Pullets  for  sale.  Eggs  W 1 
per  15,  WO  per  too.  A.  J.  FELL,  West,  Point,  Pa. 

rki.lk  KKANI)  prepared  oyster 

SHELL  Tor  Poultry.  (Catalogue  Free). 
LOUIS  GREBB,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

1  liree  young  boars  farrowed  in  Oct.,  and  spring 
pigs,  whose  dam,  Ivernia  No  7820,  won  1st  prize  at 
N .  Y.  State  Fair,  A  lion  town.  Pa., Trenton,  N .  J.,  and 
six  leading  county  fairs  in  1906.  Will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owaseo  Lake,  N.  Y. 

REG.  O.  I.C.  PIGS  M11  ?anrd 

row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YDUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lari,  Imminent ,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Oyer  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  ’  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO..  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

Standard  Bred  Trotting  Stallion  tor  Sale 

Sound  and  right  In  every  away;  sired  by  a  son  of 
Chimes  out  of  a  mare  sired  by  a  son  of  George 
Wilkes,  2nd  dam  a  producing  daughter  of  Mem- 
briuo  Patchen.  Will  sell  for  cash  or  exchange  for 
a  pair  of  work  horses  or  a  good  road  horse.  Address 
E.  W.  GltlDLEY,  Mueerion,  N.  Y. 

P|  C  A  0E  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 

1  LLnOL  mission  House  itiNew  York.  Established 
1K38.  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 

Hothouse  Lambs, 

Calves.  Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  goods.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

U  ELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM- 
■■  MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street.  New  York. 

WANTFD  200  or  300  ncre  Farm  within  100 
”  *  Xvty  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Give 
full  description;  what  use  land  is  in;  lay  of  same; 
quality  and  kind  of  soii  and  description  of  build¬ 
ings-  0.  D.  BARCLAY,  Jefferson,  la. 

W  ANTPn  0,1  ,l  large  breeding  farm  in 

1  Central  Iowa,  a  middle  aged 

man,  willing  to  milk  and  oversee  cows,  tend  to 
pigs,  calves  and  colts,  and  look  after  barns.  No 
smoking  about  barns  anil  no  liquor  tolerated 
Write,  stating  wages.  Will  furnish  good  homo. 
Lots  of  other  help.  800  acres  in  cultivation.  Ad¬ 
dress  PAUL  0.  AKIN,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 

WRITF  J-  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 

ii  ill  i  l  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

A  GREAT  OFFER. 

320  ACRES,  $6,000. 

Cuts  125  tons  of  liny;  spring  watered  pasture  for 
16  cows:  300  sheep  and  4  horses;  plenty  of  hard¬ 
wood,  pine;  75  bills,  apples  yoarly;  2  story  house  of 
14  rooms,  painted,  good  water  supply;  barn  30x53, 
ample  tie-up;  woodshed,  wagon  house  and  other 
outbuildings;  maple  shade;  beautiful  view  of  stir 
rounding  country;  borders  river  for  40  r«.  Is:  this  is 
an  excellent  stock  farm  and  is  being  offered  at  this 
sacrifice  price  on  account  of  old  ago;  $0  000. 

MRS.  A.  WILLIAMS,  East  Chatham,  Now  York. 

THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  lias 
an  Automatic  Take -up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Siio  Co., 

rli*  Nt.f  Lineimllc,  l*u., 


TWO 

"FRIENDS” 

Introductory  Price 
for  the  lialanee 
of t  he  Season 
$1.50  eaeli. 


U  S  PAT. 
4-2-07.  7-2-C7. 

CAN  PAT 
e-4-'07.  9-3 
OTHER 
PATENTS  PENDING 


’’FRIEND1’  REGULAR. 


Hie  original  large  spray  Nozzles  doing  away  with  the  cluster.  The 
only  onowit.il  the  makers  name  and  the  word  "Patented”  stamped  upon 
them.  I  hey  have  no  horns,  hooks,  nothing  to  catch,  drip  or  dog  Makes 
Drives  the  spray  farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster.  The  ‘‘A ngle” 


"FRIEND"  ANGLE. 

the  finest  mist-like  spray.  ....  _  , _ „ 

sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down ‘into  the  CALYX.  The  “ Keg 

State  which  is  wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Reference:  "Tin:  RuraI,  New 
Yorker.  Note  the  testimonial  below  ill  this  issue  which  is  on’ 


Regular”  is  for  ordinary  work. 
I.  Reference:  "The  Rurai.  N k\v- 
is  only  one  of  a  thousand  which  we  have. 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  of  tile  world’s  beat  Spraying  Outfits,  the  “FRIEND.” 

THE  UNDERWOOD  &  VILES  COLD  STORAGE  CO. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS,  PRODUCE  AND  EGGS. 

GENERAL  COLD  STORAGE.  APPLE  GROWERS. 


CODES: 
REVISED 
ECONOMY 
CROSS 
BAKER  * 


HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS,  Mar.  13th-08. 


The  Friend  Mfg.  Co. , 

Gaaport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — 

Youre  of  the  29th  ult.  received  also  the  half  dozen 
nozzles  by  mail  and  will  state  that  our  boys  say  that  these  are  the 
finest  nozzles  that  they  have  ever  used.  We  will  ask  you  to 
send  us  two  dozen  (24)  more  by  express  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
enclose  draft  to  cover  the  bill  of  February  29th  * 

Please  bill  these  two  dozen  nozzles  to  us  at  your  very 
lowest  prices. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  UNDERWOOD  &  VIDES  COLD  STG.  CO. , 
WHU-SEV  PRES. 

Enclose  draft. 


The  BEST  Improved! 

1908 

I M  PROVED 

GREAHI 
Separator 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  receive  daily  the 
good  words  dairymen  are  saying,  the  country  over, 
about  the  1908  Improved  IJ.S.  Cream  Separator. 
Why  not — YOU — join  this  army  of  satisfied  users. 

Do  get  interested  and  send  for  general  information 
catalogue  No.  159,  at  once.  A  postal  brings  it  to  you. 
Address  all  letters  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at  :  Chicago,  III.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  I  oledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver.  Colo.,  San  1-ran- 
ctsco.  Cal,  Spokane.  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me.,  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

495 


FOR  SALE. 

300  acres  tine  Kanawha  River  bottom  land.  3  k: 
miles  from  the  City  of  Charleston,  capital  of  West 
Virginia,  25,000  people  and  in  easy  reach  of  100,000 
people  working  and  operating  mines  in  Kanawha 
Valley.  This  land  is  to  be  sub-divided  into  lots  of 
live  to  ton  acres  for  market  gardening.  Plenty  of 
natural  fertilizer  within  easy  reach.  River  and 
railroad  transportation  through  and  on  both  sides. 
Vegetable  market  best  in  the  country.  $1,200,000  in 
vegetable  products  purchased  and  shipped  in  from 
other  states  within  the  past,  twelve  months  These 
sub-di visions  will  be  sold  to  the  proper  persons  on 
small  cash  pay  men  ts  and  easy  terms.  The  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  market  garden  colony.  Write  to 

FRED  PAUL  fiROSSCUP  CO.,  Cltariesion,  West  Va. 


Money-Making  Farms 
for  Sale  in  14  States 

An  endless  variety  in  size, 
price  and  purpose  :  stock 
and  tools  included  with 
many.  “Strout’i  Catalogue 
No.  20,”  our  new  2i 6-page  book  of 
_  bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 

‘  containing  State  Map»,  reliable  in-  .' 
formation  of  farming  localities  ana  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  U'e />ay  railroad  Jar es. 

E.  A.  STR0UT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


We’re  Going'  to  F orce  the  Sale 
6^15,000 Acres  Very  Choicest 
Wheat  Land  in  the  Next  3  Months 

This  is  splendid  land  on 

the  West  Missouri  River  slopo  in  North  Dakota,  and  every  man  who  buys 
one  of  tiie.se  wheat  farms  in  tho  next  three  months  will  get  a  bargain. 

BECAUSE,  on  a  basis  of  crops  tho  land  will  grow,  it.  is  worth  four 
times  what  we  are  selling  It  for.  BECAUSE,  we  will  put  an  actual 
farmer  on  every  quarter  section  of  t  his  laml,  and  this  will  increase 
the  value  of  our  other  land  as  well  as  yours. 

In  addition  to  being  the  finest  wheat  land  on  the  continent,  it  raises 
excellent  crops  of  corn,  oats,  (las.  barley  and  ail  kinds  of  vegetables.  It’s  a  great  live 
stock  country— where  you  get  more  meat  for  less  pitchfork  feed  than  anywhere  else 
in  America.  VVc  Want  Men  Who  Appreciate  a  BARGAIN  When  They  See  It 
and  Who  Are  Heady  to  Take  Advantage  of  It. 

You  Can  Make  Your  Own  Terms  of  Payment 

Buy  now  before  the  price  goes  up.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

WM.  H.  BROWN  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Mandan,  North  Dakota 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  aboat  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  .Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  nave  you  money. 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETAIL 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  Jb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 
CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Wait  Till  You  Get  Our 
New  Low  Price  Direct 

Don’t  gamble,  or  take  any  chance  on  the  buggy  you 
buy.  Get  a  Columbus  Buggy  of  19  years'  High  Standing 
—now  sold  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices 
to  the  uaer.  Try  the  style  you  like  at  our  risk. 

Take  a  Month’s  Trial  of  a 

COLUMBUS 
BUGGY 

Get  the  best  vehicle  and 
know  it’s  the  best  by  trial 
—or  money  back. 


Our 

Big  Free 
Buggy  Book 

shows  large  savings  on  Columbus 
Vehicles  of  High  Quality  and  All 
Styles.  Just  mall  us  a  postal  for 

r  Big  Freo  Book  of  1908 
Showing  All  Styles  and  t 
i  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Even  If  not  yet  road^  to  sel ect  a  buggy. 


drop  us  a  line  for 
Low  Prices,  so  as  to 
shows  fine  harness. 


Free  Book  and 
get  posted.  Also 
Wr" 


rite  today. 

The  Columbus  Carriage 
&  Harness  Co. 
2026  S.  High  St. 
Columbus 
Ohio 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You. 

Established  1881,  27  Years’  Experience. 
We  are  the  Originators  of  the  30-Day 

FREE  TRIAL  PLAN. 


Eight  styles  of  CONCORDS  to  choose  from. 


TOP  BUGGIES,  DRIVING  WAGONS,  BIKES, 
SURRIES  and  PHAETONS. 


Twelve  styles  of  SPRING  WAGONS. 

Also  full  line  of  HARNESSES. 

SEND  FOR  1908  CATALOGUE. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Wagon, Stock, Hay, Grain, Coal  and 
Cotton  —  GOOD  SCALES  ;  none 
better.  No  weights  that  can  he  lost  or 
stolen.  Hook  let  giving  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  sent  for  the  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  Pi.  Y. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 


The 
is  c 


lere 
is  evert! . 
reason7 1 
■to  use 

dnwMe> 


.  Off 

with  the 
’Old- on  wit 
the  NEW 


There  is  no 
reason  to  rise 
shindies  i 
TO-DAY 


ROOFING 


tS&d 


Better  Than  Shingles 

'"THOUSANDS  of  people 
buy  shingles  for  their 


buy  shingL_  _ _ 

roofs  rather  than  face  the  prospect 
of  painting  a  ready  roofing  every 
year  or  two. 

Shingles  are  expensive,  but  they 
are  actually  cheaper  during  ten 
years  than  a  ready  roofing  which 
needs  frequent  painting  to  keep  it 
free  from  leaks. 

Amatite  roofing  costs  less  than 
half  as  much  as  shingles  and  does 
not  need  painting  either.  It  is 
easier  to  lay  and  will  give  years  of 
long  hard  service  without  any  care. 

Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  sur¬ 
face.  That’s  why  it  needs  no 
painting.  Once  laid  on  your  roof 


your  building  has  real  protection. 

Amatite  is  easier  to  lay  than  ever 
this  year.  The  liquid  cement  for 
the  laps  does  not  require  heating 
before  use.  A  three-inch  smooth 
margin  is  left  at  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  so  that  the  laps  will  be  tight 
fitting  and  easily  cemented.  The 
large  headed  nails  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  save  fussing  with  caps,  which 
rust  easily. 

Amatite  is  up  to  date. 

Send  for  a  Sample  and  look  it 
over.  You’ll  never  buy  any  other. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Fouls,  Cleveland.  Allegheny  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Boston. 


It  Is  Fa)  Ise  Econo 
my  to  Buy  a  Wagon 
Because  the  Price 

IS  LOW.  Repairs  for  one 

season  very  often  amount  to  much 
more  than  the  difference  in  price 
between  an  ordinary  wagon  and  a 
Moline  Oak  and  Hickory  Iron 
Clad.  It  stands  to  reason  the 
maker  of  a  wagon  which  sells  at  a 
bargain  price  cannot  put  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  durable  construction 
into  his  wagon  equal  to  that  in 
a  higher  grade  wagon  which  com¬ 
mands  a  better  price.  The  low 
priced  wagon 
made  of  inferior 
material  goes 
down  in  half  the 
time— that’s  why 
it  proves  the  ex¬ 
pensive  wagon  in 
the  end. 

Therefore,  in  buying  a  wagon  it 
should  be  your  aim  to  find  out 
something  about  how  it  is  made; 
the  timber  that  goes  into  it,' and 
the  reputation  of  the  wagon  and 
the  firm  back  of  it.  It  is  long 
wear,  light  running,  real  satisfac¬ 
tion-giving  service  that  should  in¬ 
fluence  you  in  your  purchase 
if  you  desire  to  save  money. 

If  you  will  investigate 

The  NEW  MOLINE 

you  will  find  its  superiority 


over  other  wagons  is  plainly 
evident  on  its  face. 

You  will  find  that  the  timber 
is  of  the  very  highest  quality 
oak  and  hickory,  and  that  it  is 
thoroughly  air-seasoned  so 
that  no  seasoning  changes  of  any 
consequence  will  take  place  while 
the  wagon  is  in  your  service. 

You  will  find  that  wherever 
wear,  tear  and  strain  comes  on  a 
Moline  Wagon  it  is  strongly  rein¬ 
forced  with  iron  and  steel,  mak¬ 
ing  a  wagon  that  will  outlast  two 
or  three  ordinary  wagons. 

You  will  find  it  is  the  lightest 
running  farm  wagon  made,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built 
on  correct .  lines 
with  the  proper 
distribution  of 
weight.  So  no¬ 
ticeable  i  s  this 
feature  that  the 
farmers  have 
‘  ’Eight  Running 


the 


styled  it 
Moline.” 

Ask  the  dealer  in  your  town  to 
show  you  the  Moline.  If  none 
there,  send  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Write  for  our  free  book  de¬ 
scribing  how  we  make  The  Moline 
Wagon,  it  is  a  very  interesting,  in¬ 
structive  book  on  wagon  making. 
MOLINE  WAGON  CO., 
_ Moline,  Ill. _ 

Handsome  Watch  Fob  Free  for  this  and  our 
other  five  ads  spelling  the  word  “Moline." 
Send  10  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 


Allow  the  door  to  cling  close  to  the  wall, and 
yet  it  will  be  able  to  pass  any  uneven  wall 
surface.  Double  straps  prevent  all  binding 
on  track.  Made  of  unbreakable  Malleable 
Iron  with  roller  bearings  of  chilled  steel. 
Prices  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Also  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks, 
Slings,  Forks,  Stackers,  Rickers  and  the 
famous  labor  saving  Louden  Litter  Car¬ 
riers.  Complete  catalogue  tree. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
601  Broadway  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONiV  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

-  °  ™  '  SEND  FOR  "  ■  “ 

CIRCULAHSTOTHt 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  Hq! 
-CO..  - 

HIGMNUM 
’CONN.U.S.A. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*-2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


FUMA 


tiPBIII  A  5T  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

a  n  d  G  rain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8witii  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Make  Plowmg  Easy 

p- The 
I  Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 

Attach  to 
any  walking 
plow  —one 

or  two-horse,  right  or  left  hand,  wood  or 
steel  beam.  They  regulate  depth  and  width 
of  furrow,  and  lighten  the  draft  on  horses  at 
least  one-third.  The  furrow  wheel  acts  like 
a  pivot,  just  like  wheel  of  wheelbarrow.  You 
do  not  touch  your  hands  to  the  plow,  except 
in  turning  at  end  of  furrow.  Your  twelve- 
year-old  boy  can  plow  with  the  Trucks  as  well 
as  a  man.  You  don’t  need  to  take  ourword 
for  this— test  them  yourself  at  our  risk. 
Greatest  money-maker  for  agents  ever  put 
on  the  market.  They  sell  on  sight.  Big 
profits  and  good  territory  still  open.  We  give 
a  sample  set  of  Trucks  free  to  all  new  agents. 

Retail  price  only  55.00.  Write  at  once  tor 
full  particulars. 

WONDER  PLOW  COMPANY, 

327  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


It’s  Service  You 
Really  Pay  for  in  a1 


mm 


Box  17 


Havana,  HI. 


There  is  more  real  economy  In  buying  a  Studebaker  farm  wagon  than  in  paying  a  lower  price 
for  some  cheaper  make.  A  Studebaker  has  quality  and  gives  real  service.  It  is  built  to  last  and 
does  last  as  thousands  of  fanners  will  testify.  Every  vehicle  is  dependable — honest  in  material- 
honest  in  make.  That  is  why  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  made  the  Studebaker  the  largest 
vehicle  factory  in  the  world. 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

and  ask  him  to  show  you  the  Studebaker  line  of  farm  wagons,  farm  trucks,  buggies_  and  harness. 
If  you  don’t  know  one,  write  to  ns.  If  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  two  cents  in  postage,  we 
will  mail  you  “Studebaker”  1908  Farmer’s  Almanac — FREE. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN,  COMES  BACK. 
The  “  Hen  Barn  ”  and  the  Roup. 

I  am  wondering  if  our  friend,  O.  W.  Mapes,  died  with 
the  roup,  or  has  only  the  hen  bam  and  the  poultry  died 
with  it?  As  I  have  been  all  through  the  roup  business 
and  came  out  all  right  on  the  other  side  (by  the  use  of 
the  hatchet),  I  have  a.  lot  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Mapes  and 
his  trouble;  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  Deacon  thinks 
about  it.  w.  o.  o. 

No;  the  Deacon  is  not  dead  yet.  In  fact  I  find 
his  questions  more  and  more  troublesome  the  older 
he  grows.  As  for  the  roup,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
about  it.  Strange,  is  it  not,  how  this  disease  will 
come  and  go  without  apparent  cause?  No  danger  of 
forgetting  about  it,  however,  when  it  is  in  full  blast. 
Many  of  the  worst  outbreaks  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  have  been,  like  mine,  in  a  new  and 
clean  house  immediately  after  the  birds  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Have  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ever  noticed 
this?  Can  it  be  that  the  smell  of  new  lumber  has 
any  connection  with  it?  I  did  not  see  a  single  case 
of  roup  in  the  young  stock  that  I  raised  last  year, 
about  1,000  in  all,  and  only  about  a  half  dozen  in  the 
older  hens  during  the  past  Winter. 

The  Deacon  and  I  have  had  troubles  enough  of 
our  own,  however,  without  the  roup.  The  past  year 
was  the  most  unprofitable  of  any  I  recall  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  though  I  do  not  attribute  any  part  of  it  to 
the  “hen  barn.”  Our  egg  yield  was  not  up  to  the 
usual  average,  and  grain  prices  have  been  so  high 
as  to  cut  down  profits  seriously.  The  hens  in  the 
hen  barn  have  laid  equally  as  well  as  those  in  smaller 
(locks,  and  been  equally  as  healthy  since  the  outbreak 
of  roup  subsided.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
ease  and  satisfaction  of  caring  for  one  large  flock, 


A  LADDER  IN  TIIE  CORNFIELD.  Fig.  165. 

rather  than  so  many  small  flocks.  The  upper  story 
containing  the  perches  has  been  absolutely  dry  dur¬ 
ing  both  Winters,  and  free  from  condensation  of 
moisture,  and  the  droppings  under  the  perches  did 


not  freeze  even  on  the  most  severe  night  of  the  past 
Winter.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  decreased  egg 
production  ? 

That  is  a  question  the  Deacon  and  I  have  had 


SEVENTY  DAYS  FROM  PLANTING.  Fig.  166. 


many  a  tilt  over  lately.  I  tL  ught  I  was  giving  the 
dry  mash  system  of  feeding  a  fair  trial,  but  for  some 
reason  the  egg  basket  did  not  respond  like  many 
which  we  read  about.  During  most  of  the  year  1907 
we  kept  the  dry  mash  before  the  hens,  and  fed  in 
addition  a  mixture  of  oats,  wheat  and  cracked  corn. 

“Aha!”  said  the  Deacon  along  in  January,  “I  have 
an  idea.” 

We  were  feeding  a  pen  that  had  for  whole  grain, 
corn  at  night  and  a  little  wheat  at  noon.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  too  much  corn  had  been  given  the  night 
before,  so  that  some  was  still  left  before  them. 

“These  hens  are  hungry,’  said  he,  “though  there  is 
corn  before  them,  and  also  dry  mash  in  their  box.” 

I  placed  a  quart  of  wheat  (the  usual  allowance)  in 
the  V-shaped  trough,  and  stood  by  while  they  eagerly 
devoured  it. 

“Give  them  some  more,”  said  the  Deacon. 

A  second  quart  and  then  a  third  quart  of  wheat 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  the  fourth  quart  for  the  50 
hens  proved  too  much  for  them.  Here  was  food  for 
thought.  In  feeding  the  mixed  grain  my  aim  had 
been  to  give  only  as  much  as  they  would  eat  up 
clean.  I  noticed  that  the  oats  were  usually  the  last  to 
be  eaten.  Possibly  the  hens  were  needing  more  wheat 
or  corn,  while  I,  seeing  oats  before  them,  supposed 
they  were  not  hungry.  When  we  feed  only  one 
kind  of  grain  at  a  time,  and  alternate  frequently, 
the  danger  of  such  a  complication  is  avoided. 

About  the  same  time  I  saw  a  cow  milked  and  fed 
that  was  being  pushed  for  a  record  so  successfully 
that  she  now  stands  third  on  the  list,  I  believe,  for  a 
30-day  test.  I  noticed  that  this  cow  was  coaxed  to 
eat  an  enormous  amount  of  food  by  giving  a  great 
variety.  This  cow  ate  40  pounds  of  grain  and  100 
pounds  of  roots  a  day,  in  addition  to  hay  ad  libitum. 
A  hen  that  lays  even  10  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  as  far  in 
advance  of  a  state  of  nature  as  a  cow  that  makes 
five  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  When  a  hen  has  eaten 
all  the  dry  mash  she  will,  but  will  still  eat  some  of 
the  same  mixture  made  into  a  wet  mash,  is  not  that 
the  proper  thing  to  give  her  in  order  to  force  her  to 
do  her  best?  If  her  system  calls  for  corn  or  wheat, 
is  it  not  folly  to  tell  her  to  eat  the  oats  she  has 
before  she  can  have  anything  more?  If  the  Deacon’s 


idea  has  any  value,  the  *practice  of  feeding  mixed 
grains  is  unwise.  By  feeding  each  grain  separately 
we  can  much  more  easily  keep  the  needs  of  the  system 
supplied. 

Do  I  consider  the  hen  barn  a  success?  Yes,  and 
no.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  build  another  on  the  same 
plan.  It  costs  too  much  money.  Something  cheaper 
would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  profits  of  egg 
production ;  $650  for  a  500-hen  house  makes  $1.30 
per  hen  for  shelter.  The  Deacon  says  that  should  be 
cut  to  about  40  cents  per  hen.  That  is  rather  a 
radical  assertion,  but  he  says  he  believes  it  can  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  a  building  on  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation  that  will  be  permanent,  and  not  one 
with  sills  down  on  the  ground,  where  they  will  soon 
rot.  Neither  do  I  want  one  set  on  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  which  will  soon  rot  off.  I  also  want  either  a 
shingle  roof  or  one  of  the  better  grades  of  sheet 
roofing  that  do  not  have  to  be  coated  every  few  years. 
It  should  also  have  novelty  pine  siding,  well  painted 
with  two  coats.  It  must  be  well  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated,  and  reasonably  warm,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  frosted  combs.  Another  requisite  is  plenty 
of  head  room  for  a  tall  man  to  stand  erect  and  do 
his  work.  Not  less  than  three  feet  of  floor  space 
per  hen  is  another  feature  I  want.  If  the  Deacon 
ever  succeeds  in  combining  all  these  features  in  a 
building  for  40  cents  per  hen  I  may  be  induced  to 
try  again. 

All  our  hens  are  now  falling  over  each  other  to  get 
on  the  nests,  as  all  hens  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (some  of  the  smaller  flocks  laying  100  per  cent 
of  eggs  some  days),  and  how  to  market  the  surplus  to 
the  best  advantage  is  quite  a  problem.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  trying  some  in  cold  storage  to  be  sold  next 
Fall  or  Winter,  when  the  usual  shortage  occurs. 
“Mapes,  the  egg  man,”  placed  some  White  Leg¬ 
horns  which  I  seld  him  a  year  ago  at  23  cents  in  cold 


A  SHOCK  OF  CORN.  Fig.  167. 

storage  and  in  November,  when  fresh  Leghorn  eggs 
were  selling  at  50  cents  per  dozen  and  scarce  in  the 
market  at  that,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  as  seconds  at  38  cents.  As  yet  very  few  Leg- 
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horn  eggs  have  been  held  in  storage,  so  they  do  not 
come  strongly  in  competition  with  the  average  storage 
eggs.  He'  says  the  art  of  holding  eggs  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  is  very  much  better  understood  than  it  was  jlO 
years  ago.  That  musty  taste  to  storage  egg's  that 
was  such  a  “dead  giveaway”  then  has  largely  been 
eliminated  by  the  best  storage  plants.  He  says  they 
should  not  be  washed,  as  warm  water  opens  the  pores 
of  the  shell  and  renders  them  more  liable  to  shrink  by 
evaporation.  As  an  additional  precaution  I  have  re¬ 
moved  all  roosters  except  from  breeding  pens,  so  as 
to  have  sterile  eggs.  Most  of  the  reliable  commis¬ 
sion  houses  make  a  practice  of  storing  goods  sub¬ 
ject  to  shipper’s  orders,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
producers  should  not  thus  hold  surplus  for  a  better 
market.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  G.  Furman  &  Co., 
who  figured  in  the  Publishers’  Desk  column  recently, 
I  had  them  store  for  me  a  shipment  of  canned 
raspberries,  for  a  more  favorable  season  to  sell, 
with  highly  satisfactory  results,  a  number  of  years 
ago.  o.  w.  MAPES. 


VALUE  OF  A  “  RIGHT  OF  WAY.” 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  has  a  farm  which  lies 
in  the  track  of  a  proposed  electric  power  line.  This  farm 
is  our  reader's  home,  and  he  would  like  to  have  full  and 
free  control  of  it.  The  power  company  claim  the  right  to 
condemn  the  property  if  need  be  in  order  to  erect  their 
towers,  and  they  are  estimating  the  damage  to  the  farm. 
This  is  what  our  reader  says: 

A  representative  of  the  company  was  here  last 
Thursday  trying  to  get  a  settlement  for  the  right  of 
way.  He  said  the  towers  were  to  be  7  feet  across 
the  base,  and  about  75  feet  high.  They  are  to  stand 
from  500  to  over  600  feet  apart.  He  said  that  three 
of  those  towers  would  stand  on  my  land.  They  have 
paid  $50  a  tower  for  the  right  of  way,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  is  very  liberal  indeed.  This  price  has  been  paid 
for  brush  land  on  the  back  part  of  very  poor  farms, 
but  he  considers  it  treating  people  alike  to  pay  the 
same  price  on  all  kinds  of  land.  He  figures  the  pos¬ 
sible  damage  done  by  a  foot  path,  or  a  driveway,  by 
the  acre;  says  just  as  much  will  grow  where  the 
tower  stands  as  any  place  else ;  figures  that  the  time 
required  in  turning  while  plowing  and  cultivating 
around  one  of  those  towers  could  not  possibly  exceed 
50  cents  a  year.  In  fact,  he  says  it  is  practically  no 
damage  at  all.  and  if  we  force  them  to  settle  by  con¬ 
demnation  we  cannot  get  any  more  than  we  can  prove 
the  damage  to  be,  and  that  the  expense  is  not  a  matter 
of  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  runs  into  the  thousands. 
He  cited  a  case  where  a  man  would  not  settle  with 
him,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  it  cost  the 
man  $2,200,  and  all  he  got  was  $5  for  the  privilege 
of  their  crossing  his  place  where  they  wished  to. 
Now,  how  can  we  figure  what  damage  a  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys  will  dc  in  a  field  of  buckwheat?  Can  we  get 
no  damage  except  what  we  can  prove  in  advance  be¬ 
fore  we  can  tell  what  the  damage  will  be?  My  farm 
here  contains  75  acres,  with  some  wood  on  it.  I  kept 
one  hired  man  during  the  Summer,  but  none  during 
the  Winter.  Carpenters  were  working  on  my  house 
nearly  all  last  Summer,  and  it  took  a  large  part  of 
my  time  to  wait  on  them,  yet  the  produce  of  the  farm 
has  sold  for  over  $1,700  since  the  first  of  April  a 
year  ago.  I  do  not  think  the  farm  is  producing  more 
than  one-half  of  what  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
when  we  can  get  it  in  proper  condition  for  doing  so. 
The  value  of  the  buildings  runs  up  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars  and  this  line  is  to  cross  through  some  of 
my  best  land. 

I  find  it  pays  me  to  spend  considerable  time  and 
money  to  remove  small  obstacles  and  to  drain  wet 
places,  so  the  most  rapid  work  can  be  done  in  a  hurry¬ 
ing  time  and  when  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work. 
I  have  a  most  excellent  work  horse  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  could  be  driven  within  50  feet  of  one  of  those 
towers  with  safety.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  for  them 
to  cross  our  farms  for  just  what  we  can  prove  the 
damages  will  be  to  our  cropsJ*  Nothing  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  employees  crossing  the  farm  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  for  all  time  to  come  if  -they 
choose  to  have  them  do  so;  nothing  for  the  unsightly 
road  they  might  put  through  the  farm  and  the  crops. 
This  line  crosses  the  public  highway  that  goes  through 
the  center  of  my  farm.  Nothing  for  the  danger  of 
falling  wires  or  other  causes,  because  we  cannot  prove 
that  such  a  thing  will  happen  until  we  are  dead.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  a  wire  broke  at  night  in  full  view 
of  our  house,  and  the  burning  pole,  where  the  wire 
touched  it,  lighted  the  country  for  miles  around,  and 
the  span  was  much  less  than  it  is  to  be  on  this  line. 
Who  can  estimate  a  man’s  home  property?  The  rights 
and  privileges  are  worth  far  more  to  him  than  to  a 
disinterested  man.  Put  three  such  lines  through  this 
farm  and  who  would  buy  it,  or  if  they  did  what  would 
they  pay  for  it?  I  would  not  want  it,  yet  I  might  get 
$450  out  of  the  companies  that  paid  me  so  liberally 
for  their  right  of  way.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
may  look  like  full  payment  to  some,  but  to  us  it  looks 


like  a  gift  of  the  right  of  way,  and  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  where  the  line  crosses  who  think  the  same. 

M.  F. 

R.  N.Y. — Now  we  want  a  discussion  of  this  question 
by  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  will  help  more 
than  a  legal  opinion.  If  anyone  has  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  sort  will  he  tell  us  what  damages  were 
paid?  What  is  your  idea  of  the  damage  done  to  a 
farm  by  such  towers  ? 


ECONOMY  OF  HEAT. 

1.  Has  anyone  ever  made  tests  to  determine  how  the 
most  heat  can  be  generated  and  retained  in  a  building  from 
a  stove  or  furnace  with  a  certain  amount  of  fuel.  first, 
by  giving  the  fire  free  draft  until  the  fuel  is  all  con¬ 
sumed,  or  second,  by  letting  the  fire  get  a  good  start  and 
then  closing  the  drafts?  Of  course  the  first  would  make 
the  fiercest  heat  but  of  shorter  duration.  2.  Could  a  sheet 
of  tent  or  sail  cloth  be  stretched  above  the  tee  in  an  ice¬ 
house  in  a  manner  to  cut  off  the  heat  that  strikes  through 
the  roof,  and  not  interfere  with  proper  circulation  and 
ventilation,  but  help  keep  the  sawdust  and  ice  cool  and 
prevent  loss?  llow  should  it  be  arranged?  w.  s.  s. 

Illinois. 

1.  The  highest  efficiency  in  beating  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  fuel  in  a  furnace  or  heating  stove  when 
the  rate  of  combustion  is  just  great  enough  to  keep 
the  radiating  surface  of  the  stove  and  furnace  at  the 
minimum  temperature  which  will  permit  it  to  throw 
sufficient  heat  into  the  space  to  be  warmed  to  main¬ 
tain  it  at  the  temperature  desired.  The  fundamental 
principle  underlying  economic  house  heating  is  followed 
when  t’.ie  heating  surface  is  made  so  large  and  of 
such  form  that  without  reaching  a  high  temperature 
itself  it  is  able  to  absorb  from  the  fire,  and  from 
the  products  of  combustion  on  their  way  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  the  highest  practicable  per  cent  of  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated.  In  burning  hard  coal  it  requires  some  11  tons 
of  air  to  pass  through  the  stove  or  furnace  and  out 
through  the  chimney  simply  to  carry  to  the  coal  the 
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amount  of  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
coal  into  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture.  More  than 
this,  not  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen  carried  by  the  air 
in  passing  through  a  stove  or  furnace  can  be  utilized 
by  the  fuel,  and  hence  more  air  than  the  amount 
stated  must  pass  through  the  stove  or  furnace  per  ton 
of  hard  coal.  It  requires  some  five  tons  of  air  per 
ton  of  dry  wood  to  carry  the  amount  of  oxjrgen 
needed  to  convert  the  wood  into  gaseous  products, 
and  hence  more  than  five  tons  of  air  must  be  heated 
and  passed  out  of  the  chimney  for  each  of  wood  burned. 
When  the  stove  or  furnace  is  crowded  to  its  highest 
capacity,  so  that  its  surface  which  conveys  the  heat 
to  the  space  to  be  heated  is  maintained  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  the  air  which  goes  out  through  the  chim¬ 
ney  must  escape  with  a  correspondingly  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  hence  must  be  wasting  heat  by  throwing  it 
out  of  doors.  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear 
that  a  moderate,  steady  rate  of  combustion  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  or  stove  is  certain  to  waste  less  heat,  not  simply 
through  the  chimney,  but  also  by  overheating  the 
house  at  times  and  causing  in  that  way  unnecessary 
loss.  Where  complete  combustion  takes  place  in  the 
furnace  the  total  amount  of  heat  produced  is  the  same 
whether  the  burning  is  rapid  or  slow. 

2.  Any  arrangement  which  effectually  cuts  off  the 
heat  of  the  roof  of  an  icehouse,  preventing  it  from 
being  radiated  down  upon  the  ice  or  upon  the  sawdust 
which  covers  it,  materially  reduces  the  melting  of  the 
ice  and  is  of  advantage.  A  sheet  of  canvas  used  as 
W.  S.  S.  suggests  would  help  in  this  way,  but  it 
would  not  be  as  efficient  as  a  thoroughly  tight  floor 
which  would  stop  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  space 
between  it  and  the  sawdust  or  ice  beneath.  A  layer 
of  loose  boards  in  place  of  the  suggested  canvas,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  foot  of  marsh  bay  or  chaff  thoroughly 
packed  under  the  eaves  and  well  tramped,  would  be 
much  more  effective  than  the  canvas,  or  than  a  tight 
matched  floor  alone.  Such  a  shield  would  be  nearly 
as  portable  as  the  canvas  itself,  as  the  hay  could  be 


thrown  out  and  the  other  parts  could  lie  arranged 
so  as  to  be  portable.  With  such  an  arrangement  the 
only  ventilation  needed  would  be  secured  through 
small  gable  windows  above  the  hay,  as  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilation  in  this  case  is  to  carry  off  the 
excess  of  heat  from  under  the  roof.  Any  ventilation 
which  occurs  between  the  suggested  canvas  and  the 
ice  below  means  loss  of  heat  and  the  objection  to  the 
canvas  is  that  since  it  is  more  or  less  porous  and  open 
it  cannot  wholly  prevent  a  change  of  air  below.  It 
would  of  course  remain  dry  on  account  of  its  porosity, 
and  so  would  tend  to  keep  the  lining  of  the  icehouse 
drier  and  less  liable  to  decay.  This,  however,  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  ice.  f.  h.  king. 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  VETCH. 

I  remember  reading,  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  last 
Fall  that  you  were  trying  Winter  or  Harry  vetch. 
I  also  sowed  some  last  Fall,  and  I  am  sending  you 
a  few  plants,  pulled  at  random,  as  a  sample  of  what 
it  will  do  here.  The  field  from  which  these  plants 
were  taken  is  completely  covered  with  a  thick,  solid 
mat,  and  I  think  that,  where  the  vetch  will  succeed, 
there  is  no  crop,  as  yet  tried,  that  will  excel  it  as  a 
Winter  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  gatherer.  That  it 
will  not  succeed  in  all  cases,  however,  I  am  satisfied, 
as  I  have  another  field  in  another  part  of  the  farm 
where  it  failed  entirely,  but  I  think,  where  Crimson 
clover  will  do  well,  so  will  vetch,  as  I  had  a  small 
field  alongside  both  fields  of  vetch,  and  where  the 
vetch  succeeded  so  did  the  clover,  and  vice  versa. 
I  think  probably  the  cause  of  failure  was  lack  of  the 
proper  bacteria,  and  perhaps  also  a  lack  of  lime,  as 
the  field  had  been  an  old  asparagus  bed  up  to  two 
years  ago.  We  are  truck  farmers  here  and  have 
to  plow  too  early  to  get  anything  like  the  full  benefit 
from  any  of  the  leguminous  cover  crops,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  crop  of  vetches  I  am  now  turning 
under  is  worth  a  good  deal,  and  if  it  could  grow  till 
the  middle  of  May  I  think  it  would  take  a  pretty 
good  coat  of  manure  to  equal  it.  The  vetch  was 
sown  about  August  12,  about  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre, 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  oats.  The  oats  grew 
up  quickly,  affording  protection  to  the  young  vetches 
through  the  Fall  and,  of  course,  died  down  in  Winter. 
I  used  the  oats  in  preference  to  rye,  as  I  do  not  like 
too  much  bulk  to  turn  under  for  truck  crops. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  a.  g.  donald. 

R  .N.-Y. — The  plants  seut  by  Mr.  Donald  measured 
17  inches  from  tip  of  root  to  top  of  plant.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  crop  as  it  stands  is  worth  10  good  loads 
of  manure  per  acre  at  least.  Prof.  Penny,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  estimated  that  the  plant  food  in  an  acre  of 
vetch  cut  on  November  16  was  worth  $19.64.  There 
certainly  is  no  cheaper  way  for  a  farmer  to  obtain  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen.  The  crop  at  Hope  Farm  has  proved 
nearly  a  failure — with  only  a  few  scattering  plants 
here  and  there.  It  was  seeded  with  rye  last  Fall. 


RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 

Rumors  of  possible  trouble  with  Japan  have  led  to 
careful  studies  of  the  resources  of  that  remarkable  coun¬ 
try.  Kirst  of  all.  where  does  the  food  supply  of  the 
Japanese  come  from?  The  total  area  of  the  country  in¬ 
cludes  about  96.000,000  acres.  Of  this  58,000,000  acres 
are  classed  as  forests  and  mountains,  ponds  and  other 
unavailable  land  leave  only  about  15.000.000  acres  suitable 
for  cultivation.  While  population  has  increased  14  per 
cent  in  the  last  10  years  land  under  cultivation  has  in¬ 
creased  only  2  per  cent,  and  in  spite  of  what  most  Amer¬ 
icans  have  believed  soil  culture  in  Japan  is  not  as  well 
conducted  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  New  York 
Sun  expresses  it  in  this  way : 

“Japan  thus  stands  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  must 
stand  for  the  future,  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  position 
in  the  matter  of  her  supply  of  foodstuffs.  Her  present 
imports  in  that  line,  although  showing  increase,  amount 
only  to  the  small  matter  of  about  75  cents  per  capita  for 
the  year.  Dropping  that  from  consideration,  it  seems  that 
only  15.000,000  acres  are  in  use  for  the  feeding  of  nearly 
50.000,000  people.  The  United  States,  with  less  than 
twice  Japan's  population,  plants  96,000,000  acres  in 
corn  alone,  nearly  50.000.000  acres  in  wheat,  30,- 
000.000  acres  in  oats,  30,000.000  acres  in  cotton, 
besides  the  millions  after  millions  of  acres  used  for 
other  crops.  Japan's  problem  of  supplying  food  for  her 
people  would  still  be  serious  if  she  could  double  her  present 
area  of  production.  It  would  not  he  entirely  solved  if  on 
doubled  acreage  she  were  to  double  the  output  per  acre. 

“Japan’s  farm  land  under  cultivation  is  equal  to  about 
one-half  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that  basis  a 
farm  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  similarly  culti¬ 
vated,  would  furnish  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  with  a  more  abundant  living  than  that  now  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Japanese.  Upon  such  a  basis  a  farm  the 
size  of  Texas  would  support  more  than  500.000,000  people. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Japan  that  only  a  small  area  is  re¬ 
quired  for  pasturage.  Of  the  reported  acreage  used  for 
productive  purposes  only  about  100,000  acres  appear  as 
devoted  to  that  use.  There  are  in  the  entire  country  only 
about  1.200.000  cattle,  1,400,000  horses,  3,600  sheep, 
72,000  goats  and  228,000  swine.” 


It  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  buy  large  numbers  of 
dwarf  apple  trees.  Probably  this  is  a  good  thing  for  some 
who  think  they  would  like  to  plant  them  largely  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Our  advice  is  to  use  them  for  pets  if 
preferred,  but  to  plant  standards  for  business. 
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THE  LONG  ISLAND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

On  page  320  yon  print  an  inquiry  where  1,000 
bushels  of  a  superior  quality  of  eating  potatoes  could 
be  secured.  You  referred  on  page  296  to  the  steps 
being  taken  to  organize  the  Long  Island  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  an  organization  to  market  in  the  best  manner 
the  Long  Island  potatoes  and  other  produce.  I  am 
actively  engaged  in  perfecting  this  organization,  and 
our  success  will  be  the  greater  because  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  our  potatoes.  The  daily  quotations  of 
the  New  York  market  show  that  the  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  the  best  on  the  market.  A  Long  Island 
man  recently  dining  in  a  high-priced  restaurant  down¬ 
town  in  New  York  asked  the  proprietor  why  he  did 
not  serve  good  quality  potatoes.  They  were  soapy 
and  soggy  and  very  poor.  The  proprietor  of  the  res¬ 
taurant  replied:  “These  are  the  very  best  I  can  buy. 
T  bought  10  sacks  yesterday  and  they  were  stenciled 
with  the  name  of  a  Long  Island  village,”  where  no 
potatoes  are  raised  for  market.  That  Long  Island 
man  dining  there  knew  that  those  potatoes  never 
grew  on  our  island.  The  most  important  thing  that 
the  Long  Island  Produce  Exchange  hopes  to  accom¬ 
plish  “is  to  establish  conditions  whereby  anyone  de¬ 
siring  to  buy  our  superior  quality  of  Long  Island 
potatoes  may  be  sure  of  getting  them  true  to  name.” 

Unscrupulous  dealers  are  constantly  selling  “Mich- 
igans,”  “States”  and  “Maines”  for  “Long  Islands.” 
We  are  going  to  depend  on  the  quality  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  back  of  it  to  sell  our  produce.  An  Elizabeth- 
port  man  found  out  how  good  the  Long  Island  pota¬ 
toes  are,  and  had  a  farmer  send  him  three  barrels. 
The  next  year  that  farmer  had  all  the  orders  from 
Elizabethport  from  individuals  desiring  a  few  barrels 
of  good  potatoes  that  he  could  fill.  We  desire  to  get 
into  communication  with  as  many  people  desiring  to 
buy  good  potatoes  as  possible.  h.  r.  talmage. 

Long  Island. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CORN  CROP. 

Part  II. 

Continuing  the  corn  notes  from  last  week  Mr. 
Angevine  gives  the  following  brief  comments: 

Fig.  170  is  when  the  corn  was  nine  weeks  old  and 
measured  10  feet  high.  The  pole  the  boy  was  holding 
was  just  even  with  the  top  of  the  corn  beside  him. 
Weather  conditions  were  very  good  this  week,  but  not 
hot  enough;  still  the  corn  grew  two  feet.  Fig.  166  is 
when  the  corn  was  10  weeks  old,  and  does  not  show 


FIFTY-SIX  DAYS  FROM  PLANTING.  Fig.  169. 

a  very  great  growth  over  last  week,  as  the  weather 
was  wet  and  cool.  Fig.  171  is  when  the  corn  was  99 
days  old,  or  14  weeks  and  one  day,  and  the  harvest 
had  commenced.  It  had  made  a  growth  of  two  feet 
in  the  two  weeks,  and  reached  a  height  of  14  feet. 
It  should  have  had  at  least  three  weeks  more  of  corn 
weather,  but  that  is  about  what  it  was  short  on  the 
Spring  end  of  the  crop,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
being  too  wet  to  plant  at  planting  season.  Fig.  167 
shows  how  this  corn  looks  in  a  shock.  In  Fig.  16S  it 
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has  arrived  at  its  destination.  Corn  is  surely  the  king 
of  farm  crops,  unless  it  be  Alfalfa.  You  can  also 
see  how  high  it  looked  in  the  field  by  glancing  at  Fig. 
165.  R.  c.  ANGEVINE. 

Michigan. 


USE  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

I  have  read  one  or  two  articles  recently  in  your 
columns  on  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  plants  for 
farms  and  country  places,  and  have  been  very  much 
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interested  in  the  comments  which  have  thus  appeared 
on  this  general  subject.  I  desire  to  take  issue  with 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  J.  M.  F.,  Leesburg,  Va.,  on  page  259.  Contrary  to 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  statement,  storage  batteries,  de¬ 
signed  for  stationary  use,  are  in  a  highly  developed 
state,  and  operate  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
They  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  or  internal  combustion  engines  with  regard  to 
length  of  life  and  efficiency  of  operation,  provided 
only  that  they  are  given  intelligent  care.  The  use  of 
a  storage  battery  in  the  manner  described  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
seems  to  imply,  but  is  very  common,  many.  >nch  plants 
being  in  operation.  The  first  cost  of  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery  plant  of  this  description  is  rather  high,  amount¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  when  the  cost  of  suitable  controlling 
apparatus  and  the  additional  wiring  is  added  to  that 
of  the  battery  itself,  to  about  one-half  the  total  cost 
of  the  equipment,  but  it  does  not  require  an  expert 
to  care  for  it.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
with  a  little  instruction  is  capable  of  properly  oper¬ 
ating  it.  The  number  of  battery  cells  required  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  voltage,  which  is  limited  by 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  dynamo  manufacturers 
to  an  amount  between  110  and  125,  or  double  this 
amount.  This  voltage  would  require  an  equipment 
of  from  62  to  70  cells.  Frost-proofing  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  battery  electrolyte  will  not  freeze  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature,  but  ventilation  is  essential,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  employed  for  chicken  houses,  etc. 

An  acetylene  gas  lighting  plant  will  cost  much  less 
to  install,  but  is  troublesome,  dirty,  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  light,  while  of  very  good  quality,  is 
subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  common  to  gas  and 
other  flame  illuminants,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
electric  lighting  in  convenience,  cleanliness,  safety  from 
fire,  vitiation  of  the  air,  or  in  the  amount  of  heat 
incidental  to  its  use.  The  economy  of  electrical  gen¬ 
eration  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  small  plants 
using  internal  combustion  engines  and  storage  battery 
auxiliaries  is  being  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  coun¬ 
try  places,  and  the  general  satisfaction  with  which 
these  are  operating  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  is  constantly  being  added  to.  As  to  the  stead¬ 
iness  of  the  light  derived  from  an  internal  combustion 
engine  driven  dynamo,  this  is  merely  a  question  of 
selection,  there  being  several  makes  of  engines  whose 
operation  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  respect. 

PUTNAM  A.  BATES. 


“MONUMENTS”  FOR  THE  ORIGINATOR. 

It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  experi¬ 
mental  work  to  produce  new  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  learn  of  the  sad  fate  of  men  like  Jacob 
Moore,  who,  according  to  your  editorial  (page  176), 
“died  recently  in  poverty  and  sorrow,”  after  spending 
his  fortune  and  his  life  in  work  that  has  added  so 


immensely  to  the  general  wealth.  That  such  public 
benefactors  are  not  pensioned  when  old  age  comes  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  State  and  nation.  Why  not  keep 
this  subject  before  the  people?  Congress  spends  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  people’s  money  for  instruments  of  de¬ 
struction  and  death ;  why  not  urge  representatives  to 
make  a  better  use  of  some  of  our  contributions,  or 
have  the  people  no  right  to  say  what  the  public 
moneys  are  to  be  used  for?  If  Mr.  Moore,  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Diamond  and  Brighton  grapes,  was  not 
worthy  of  being  honored  and  liberally  rewarded,  then 
no  old  soldier  should  ever  be  pensioned.  The  erection 
of  a  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jacob  Moore 
cannot  cover  nor  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  having 
suffered  privations  during  his  declining  years,  while 
its  remembrance  remains.  It  was  ever  thus.  Jesus 
said:  “Your  fathers  killed  the  prophets  and  ye  build 
their  sepulchres”  (or  monuments).  But  Mr.  Moore 
built  to  his  own  memory  several  magnificent  monu¬ 
ments — not  of  granite — but  of  very  valuable  fruits, 
which  he  gave  as  blessings  to  the  world,  and  they 
are  now  enjoyed  by  millions  of  people.  Although  it 
seems  to  be  a  discouraging,  if  not  dangerous,  road  to 
travel,  one  that  for  somfe  may  lead  to  the  poorhouse, 
under  present  conditions,  the  writer  has  followed 
that  path  more  or  less  for  many  years,  and  has  built 
at  least  one  useful  monument  which  many  will  enjoy 
long  after  his  labors  are  ended.  What  kind  of  a 
civilization  is  it  that  places  a  public  benefactor  in  a 
hut  lacking  the  comforts  of  life,  and  gives  a  con¬ 
scienceless  grafter  and  briber  of  officials  a  palace  with 
all  the  luxuries  money  can  buy?  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  builder  of 
public  libraries  will  scarcely  be  honored,  and  the 
books  they  contain  considered  of  little  value,  for  his¬ 
tory  will  be  revised  to  conform  to  a  new  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  ethics  in  which  the  heroes  will  not  be  those 
who  kill  and  destroy,  but  those  who  build  and  create. 

New  York.  levi  bell. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “monument”  which  Mr.  Bell  refers 
to  is  the  “Satsugon”  plum,  which  he  firmly  believes 
will  yet  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a  market; 
plum.  It  is  indeed  discouraging  that  the  originator  of 
a  new  fruit  receives  such  a  small  share  of  the  value 
he  creates.  Evidently  such  a  man  must  have  more 
than  the  usual  endowment  of  philosophy,  and  be  able 
to  take  satisfaction  in  the  good  he  has  done.  The 


NINETY-NINE  DAYS  FROM  PLANTING.  Fig.  171. 


grocer,  butcher  and  tax  collector  will  not  sign  their 
bills  on  the  strength  of  this  “satisfaction.” 

Spring  seems  to  be  opening  up  a  little  more  seasonably 
than  last  year.  Tbe  ground  is  well  filled  with  water,  and 
all  we  need  to  make  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  i#  warm 
weather  and  an  occasional  shower.  Most  of  the  oat  seed¬ 
ing  was  finished  about  April  14.  Oats  45  cents;  corn  75 
cents ;  potatoes  60  cents ;  hay  $6  per  ton.  People  are  get¬ 
ting  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  support  the  saloon  victims, 
and  a  large  part  of  Illinois  has  gone  dry.  Hot  it  is  too  local 
and  the  officers  are  not  interested  in  enforcing  it.  s.  s. 

Stockton,  Ill. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Bichloride  of  Mercury  for  Scale. 

E.  M.  11.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — What  do 
you  think  of  this  treatment  for  scale : 
“Treat  a  few  infected  trees  by  inseriing  the 
point  of  a  glass  fountain  pen  filler  or 
medicine  dropper,  into  the  soft  bark  of  one 
of  the  large  roots  Immediately  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  fill  the  bowl 
with  bichloride  of  mercury;  repeating  the 
dose  until  about  one-half  to  one  ounce 
of  the  fluid  has  been  absorbed,  and  watch 
the  effect,  both  upon  the  insect  and  the 
tree,  during  the  year.  Make  the  applica¬ 
tions  while  the  sap  is  rising.” 

Ans. — We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  treatment  of  this  sort  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  scale.  .  Even  supposing  that 
the  poison  did  not  injure  the  root  and 
really  spread  all  over  the  tree  in  the 
sap  it  would  be  so  diluted  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  insects  would  be  in¬ 
jured.  We  shall  stick  to  the  oils. 

Alfalfa  Questions. 

F.  8.,  Fort  Plains ,  N.  Y.—lt  I  seed  Al¬ 
falfa  with  oats  and  peas  will  a  very  heavy 
growth  kill  Alfalfa?  I  have  a  good,  dry, 
rich  piece  of  ground  which  I  can  sow  about 
the  first  week  in  May  with  oats  and  Canada 
peas.  If  I  cut  it  about  the  middle  of 
August  for  hay  could  I  plow  it  and  fit  it  for 
Alfalfa  if  I  sow  it  then?  How  would  it 
be  to  sow  a  little  WTnter  rye  with  the 
clover  seed  to  protect  the  clover  during 
Winter? 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
would  not  sow  Alfalfa  or  clover  with 
oats  and  peas.  That  crop  makes  such  a 
rank  growth  that  the  clovers  do  not  have 
a  fair  chance.  We  have  had  a  fair  catch 
of  clover  in  this  way,  but  the  chances 
are  against  it.  We  advise  Alfalfa  seed¬ 
ing  in  August.  If  you  can  get  your 
oats  and  peas  off  by  August  10  and  then 
fit  the  soil  well  you  can  get  a  fair  start 
with  the  Alfalfa.  We  would  sow  the 
Alfalfa  seed  alone. 

Onions  Run  to  Tops. 

In  raising  onions,  either  from  seed  or 
topples,  they  all  go  to  “topples.”  What 
must  I  do  to  make  them  grow  onions? 

Selkirk,  N.  Y.  j.  u.  b. 

The  failure  of  your  onions  may  be  either 
from  poor  seed  or  from  some  deficiency 
in  your  soil.  Your  soil,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed  it  Is  thin  and  sandy ;  at  least 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  such  soil 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady.  Such 
soils  need,  especially  for  onions,  a  fertil¬ 
izer  high  in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  you 
can  get  better  results  with  onions  from  a 
a  commercial  fertilizer  than  from  manure 
alone.  The  best  fertilizer  mixture  I  have 
ever  used  for  onions  is  900  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  600  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  or  tankage,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
to  make  a  ton.  Of  this  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  well  harrowed  in.  Then  be  sure  to 
get  seed  from  a  first-class  seedsman,  who 
has  a  reputation  to  sustain,  and  sow  one 
of  the  Globe  onions,  either  the  Southport 
White  or  Yellow  Globe,  or  the  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers,  and  sow  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Late  Potatoes. 

I  have  about  one-tenth  acre  now  in 
strawberries ;  very  likely  will  pick  the  last 
of  them  about  July  8  or  10.  I  have  not 
much  ground,  four  acres.  Can  I  plow  that 
ground  now  in  berries  and  plant  to  pota¬ 
toes?  If  planted  that  late  will  they  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  keep?  Variety  of  pota¬ 
toes,  Carman  No.  3.  h.  j.  b. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  mature  a  crop 
of  potatoes  planted  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  July  in  this  latitude  no  matter  how 
early  the  variety.  If  I  were  the  inquirer 
I  would  plant  my  strawberry  bed  either 
to  celery,  stringless  beans,  .turnips  or 
bunching  onions  to  be  marketed  early  the 


following  Spring. 

B.  F. 

w. 

Formalix 

FOR 

Potato 

Scab. — I 

have 

treated  seed 

for 

several 

years  with 

very 

good  results.  We  purchase  40  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde,  usual  thing  two 
pounds,  at  25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  take 
an  oil  barrel,  knock  out  one  head,  and 
mix  eight  ounces  of  the  solution  to  15 
gallons  water.  The  potatoes  are  brought 
from  cellar  in  baskets,  poured  into  a  clean 
bran  sack,  two  sacks  at  a  time,  then  im¬ 
mersed  for  two  hours.  These  are  taken 
out  and  allowed  to  drain  so  the  water  runs 
into  the  barrel.  Then  the  potatoes  are 
poured  into  new  crates ;  don’t  put  them 


back  into  the  baskets  you  brought  them  in 
from  the  collar,  as  you  wall  infect  them 
again.  After  soaking  12  or  15  bushels 
make  up  a  new  solution.  We  also  dust  the 
cut  pieces  with  sulphur.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  ftretents  rot,  but  our  potatoes  are 
not  as  badly  affected  as  the  neighbors, 
where  no  sulphur  is  used.  We  also  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

DAIRYMAN’S  WIFE. 

Soaking  Seed  Potatoes. — We  always 
have  six  or  seven  50-gallon  barrels  on  hand. 
Two  of  these  are  filled  with  the  formalin 
solution.  Then  we  sack  the  seed  one  bushel 
in  a  bag,  that  is  enough  to  lift  out  wrhen 
wet.  Put  three  or  four  bushels,  sack  and 
all,  into  the  empty  barrels,  and  dip  with 
a  wmoden  pail  out  of  the  solution  until 
the  potatoes  are  covered.  Fill  the  two 
barrels  partly  emptied  with  potatoes  and 
you  will  have  four  full  barrels  soaking  at 
one  time.  At  the  side  of  each  two  full 
barrels  you  should  have  one  empty  one  with 
a  few  chunks  of  wood  in  the  bottom.  After 
the  potatoes  have  soaked  for  1%  hour  take 
out  of  one  of  each  pair  and  put  in  empty 
barrel  to  drain.  Fill  the  two  you  just 
emptied  with  a  fresh  lot ;  then  empty  the 
other  two  barrels  and  stack  on  top  of  the 
other  two  barrels  to  drain,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  lot  is  soaking.  Just  before  the  second 
lot’s  time  is  up  spread  first  to  dry  on 
barn  floor  or  grass.  There  •will  be  no  bad 
results  if  you  do  not  plant  for  a  week  or 
two  after  soaking.  d.  a.  p. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  method  for  several  years  has  been 
to  soak  seed  potatoes  for  90  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  To  make 
the  solution  dissolve  two  ounces  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  then  add  water  enough  to  make 
15  gallons,  stirring  thoroughly.  I  use  a 
barrel  and  take  potatoes  right  from  cellar, 
and  before  they  have  sprouted ;  put  as 
many  in  a  gunny  sack  as  I  can  conveni¬ 
ently  handle,  then  submerge  in  the  liquid, 
and  after  remaining  there  an  hour  and  a 
half  I  lift  them  out  and  let  them  drain  a 
few  minutes  on  .two  sticks  laid  across  top 
of  barrel  ;  then  spread  on  ground  to  dry 
and  cut  any  time-  when  ready  to  plant. 
The  solution  is  good  as  long  as  any  re¬ 
mains,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

West  Willington,  Conn.  w.  h.  m. 

Treating  Seed  Potatoes. — I  will  give 
you  my  method  of  treating  potato  scab  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  a 
better  way.  I  use  two  barrels,  boring  holes 
in  them  on  side  as  near  the  bottom  as 
possible,  into  which  I  put  corks  or  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  easily  pulled  out.  I  set 
barrels  up  on  boxes  with  the  hole  in  side 
over  the  edge  of  box.  I  fi^  the  barrels  up 
with  potatoes,  putting  the  -solution  in  one 
barrel  only  at  a  time ;  when  the  potatoes 
have  soaked  long  enough  I  pull  the  cork 
out  of  hole  in  barrel,  letting  the  liquid 
run  into  a  pail  or  tub  which  I  pour 
into  the  other  barrel.  When  it  has  all 
run  out  of  first  barrel  I  tip  the  barrel 
over  on  the  box,  dumping  the  potatoes  all 
out,  filling  it  up  again  with  untreated  pota¬ 
toes,  and  repeating  the  operation  until  po¬ 
tatoes  have  all  been  treated.  When  one 
has  a  lot  of  potatoes  to  treat  more  bar¬ 
rels  can  be  used.  I  use  corrosive  sublimate, 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  soak¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  1%  hour;  it  requires 
three  ounces  and  24  gallons  of  water  to 
cover  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  potatoes.  Al¬ 
though  I  use  fresh  manure  and  plant  two 
crops  of  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  in 
succession  I  hardly  ever  find  a  scabby  po¬ 
tato,  while  before'I  used  to  treat  the  seed 
my  potatoes  would  be  very  scabby ;  lots 
of  them  worthless.  I  also  dust  sulphur 
on  potatoes  at  time  of  cutting.  j.  h. 

The  Lawson  Pear. — On  page  234  W.  G. 
B.  speaks  of  the  Lawson  pear  as  good  qual¬ 
ity.  His  trees  do  not  fit  the  label  and  for 
once  he  is  lucky.  Lawson  or  Comet  was  in¬ 
troduced  about  25  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy  living  with  my  uncle,  who  brought  out 
the  variety  as  Comet.  A  neighboring  nur¬ 
seryman  also  Introduced  it  at  the  same 
time  as  Lawson.  This  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  pears  among  the  early  varieties,  but 
after  that  is  said  it  tells  its  merits,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  is  a  slow  grower  and  blights 
but  little.  It  used  to  bring  fancy  prices 
and  may  yet,  but  the  quality  is  such  that 
no  one  could  honestly  say  that  it  is  “not 
quite  as  good  as  Bartlett,”  or  that  it  was 
“good  in  quality,”  for  it  is  not.  If  W.  G. 
B.  will  look  at  his  so-called  Lawson  pear, 
he  will  probably  find  it  has  smooth,  shiny 
new  growth,  if  the  tree  is  making  a  good 
annual  growth,  and  the  color  of  the  bark 
on  the  young  growth  a  reddish  tint.  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  while  the  Lawson  is  a  very  light-col¬ 
ored  bark,  with  big  eyes,  rough-looking  tree 
in  every  respect,  and  bears  no  resemblance 
in  growth  to  the  Clapp’s  Favorite,  which 
latter  is  a  smooth-growing  tree,  and  the 
reddish  appearance  of  the  growth,  especially 
while  young,  makes  it  easily  distinguished 
from  most  of  the  varieties  usually  grown. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon-""" 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

It  doesn’t  take  #0  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  llnrvey  ITolster 
Bprinjffl  under  your  wagon-bed  and  forever  end  the  contl mini  bump¬ 
ing  and  wear  and  tear  which  soon  puts  any  wagon  out  of  business. 
You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  potatoes,  ejrfisrn,  fruit, 
etc.,  in  a  wagon  that  doesn’t  jam.  break  and  bruise  them,  for  it  is  a  well- 
j!\’  rprr  TV-?*!  V known  fact  that  truck-buyers  pay  %  to  %  less  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
.  1  *  Xriai  IO  IOu»  l/l  which  are  marketed  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  With  llarvey  Springs 

on  your  wagon  yon  can  bring  home  furniture,  glassware,  etc.,  without  getting  it  scratched  or  smashed  to  pieces. 
Why  not  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  ride  easily  and  comfortably  on  long-lasting  llnrvey  Springs? 

11  A  R\7rV  12  AT  CTf'D  are  scientifically  made,  leaf  by  leaf,  from  the  very  best 

^  U  vLJ  1  Lii\  OX  XXXXlVJ^  tempered  steel.  We  positively  guarantee  every  pair 

to  give  satisfaction  in  every  way.  TRY  TIIKM  AT  OUR  RISK!  We  want  you  to  use  Harvey  Springs  on  your 
wagon  FREE  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  that  they’re  everything  we  claim— just,  ns  good  as  we  tell  you  they  are. 
This  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  Drop  us  a  postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and 
we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and  arrange  with  him  to  git  e  you  a  set  on  80  Onys’  Free  Trial.  Bo  sure  to  write  TODAY 
—before  you  lay  down  this  paper.  Harvey  Spring  Co..  445  17th  St..  Racine.  Wisconsin  MM 


Save  $15  to  $25 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two-Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY  *  JQ  7jC 

WAGON  J  SHAFTS  ■  V 

Many  other  styles  of  strictly  high-grade  wagons  at  factory  cost 
Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaranteed.  We  want  to  prove 
that  we  can  sell  you  a  New  York  State  Wagon  at  the  loweRt 
price  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  Free 
Catalogue  of  100  different  styles,  with  Wholesale  Price  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 
362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  1SI: 

Parson  s  Beauty,  Michael’s  Early,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Success,  New  York,  Brandywine,  Texas,  Crescent. 
50c.  per  100:  $2.50  per  1.000. 

WJI,  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  X.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


AM)  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plants.  The-J.  K.  HUTTON  €0.,  ConTnghnm,  Pa. 


Ctrawberry  Plants— All  the  leading  varieties, 
new  and  old.  Send  postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
Prices $1.25 per  1000  up.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


C  ETC— Variety  Linnaeus,  best  for 
.jiLia  home  or  market:  strong, 
stocky,  field  grown  crowns,  not  seedlings,  $4  per  100; 
full  count;  cash.  F.  E.  PECKHAM,  Norwich,  Ct. 


Plants— 400,000  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield  and  Large 
Charleston  Wakefield  cold  frame  caldtage  plants, 
now  ready  to  ship.  $2.00  per  1,000.  1’lioy  are  very 
hardy,  stocky  plants.  None  but  large,  stocky  plants 
sent  out.  They  give  more  than  satisfaction  every¬ 
where.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester.  N.  J. 


EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Fits  any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  instantly,  or  will  spread  it. 
Entire  foot  operation.  One-third  the  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-saver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVEREn  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  SI.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower! 

Is  the  maker's  name  and 
the  word  “  Patented  ” 
stamped  npon  the  spray 
Nozzles  you  are  using? 

b.s.pat.  not,  why  not? 
Think  it  over. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO., 

PATENTS  PEMOOI^  g^pgRT,  N.  Y 1) ,S .  A. 


¥  YTH’S  POROUS  TILE.  Write  for  “Hints 
**  on  Farm  Drainage.”  LYTH  TILE  CO.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


I  am  the  Paint  Kan-i 


Get  my  Dig  Free  Rook,  including  Big 
Color  Cards  to  select  from— also  free 
Book  of  Painters’  Supplies  sold  at  Dl- 
reet-to-You  Prices.  1  make  Paint  to 
order— sell  it  on  three  months’  time— 
allow  two  full  gallons  free  to  try— and 
N  pay  all  frelghtcharges.  Write  postal 
■  for  full  particulars  and  FREE  Books. 
O.L.Chase, The  Paintman,  Dept.  45  St.Louis.Mo,. 


COW  PEAS 

The  Great  Rebuilder  of  Poor  Soil.  Suitable 
Either  for  Hay  or  Plowing'  Under. 

SOJA  BEANS.  One  of  the  richest  feeds  which 
we  have.  As  grain  they  analyze  as  high  as  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  protein.  As  hay  they  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  clover.  Our  retail  prices  are  actually  as 
low  as  wholesale.  Write  for  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  423,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


TCCTCn  CA  DM  We  are  Recleaners 
I  Lu  I  LU  I  Hll HI  j  of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Y  itse  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  ami  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


rnn  QAI  C-Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rUlf  vHLu  bushel:  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


jii  ns  «■  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

ft®  fcjF  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

■  ■  mmm  h  i  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  €.  ROGERS,  Box  II,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Money  in  Southern  Farming 

Here  is  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  north — where 
balmy  air  and  rich  soil  produce  crop  upon  crop 
of  garden  truck  ten  months  of  the  year.  No 
fertilizing  or  irrigating  necessary.  No  killing 
frosts  or  droughts.  Excellent  market  facilities. 
Ideal  place  for  poultry  and  dairying.  Good  prices. 
Lands  on  easy  terms.  For  particulars  write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’i  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FIVE  YEARS’  USE  OF 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

proves  that  it  prevents  crows  pulling  corn,  is  lion- 
poisonous,  easily  applied,  needs  no  drying.  Corn 
can  be  used  immediately  after  applying,  and  in 
any  planter.  Price,  $1.00  per  can  delivered, 
enough  for  over  two  bushels  of  seed. 

Tlieo.  A.  Stanley,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED 


We  own  155,000  acres  LAST  MOUN*. 
TAIN  VALLEY,  Saskatchewan,  prairie 
wheat  tands.  We  want  BUYERS  Will 
contract  with  established,  energetic 
AGENTS.  Liberal  Commission.  Send 
roc.  for  handsome,  illustrated  booklet 
and  maps. 

WM.  PEARSON  CO.,  Ltd., 

344  Northern  Bank  Bldg.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York 


ROGERS  TREES  “FIT  THE  LABELS.” 


Strawberry  Plants 


b  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants 
a  strain  of  prolific  fruit  Dearera, 
Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
ragus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
>s,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Write. 


Strong,  Healthy,  Choice  Nursery  Stock 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1908  the  finest  and  largest  assortment  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  that  we  have 
ever  grown  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Cataloguo  which  will 
show  you  what  you  want  for  your  Spring  planting.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  011 
your  list  and  can  give  you  the  right  figures  for  the  right  stock. 

We  do  Landscape  Gardening  In  all  its  branehes  Don’t  place  your  order  until  you  get  our  prices. 

T.  J.  DWYER  St  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York 


Every  Requisite  for  the  Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener 

LAWN  MOWERS  GARDEN  HOSE  WEED  KILLER 

LAWN  ROLLERS  GARDEN  SPRINKLERS  SHEEP  MANURE 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  SUMMER  SPRAY  FERTILIZER 

POULTRY  FOODS  MATERIALS  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Full  description  in  Dreer's  Tool  and  Implement  Catalogue.  Sent  free  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1908. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  PLOWING. 

In  plowing  I  aim  to  have  the  plow 
clean  and  free  from  rust  so  it  will  scour 
at  the  start.  I  couple  the  horses  closer 
to  the  plow  than  I  do  to  a  wagon ;  see 
that  the  clevis  is  adjusted  so  it  is  in  a 
direct  line  and  causes  the  plow  to  go 
the  proper  depth.  I  take  pains  to  have 
a  steady,  even-pulling  team;  see  that 
the  harness  fits  just  right,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  order.  Now  for  the  plowing; 
as  my  land  is  level,  I  make  narrow 
lands  and  consequently  more  dead  fur¬ 
rows.  I  go  to  the  side  of  the  field  and 
step  off  the  required  distance  at  each 
end  of  the  field  and  place  a  pole  up¬ 
right  at  each  end,  and  at  the  end  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  one  I  commence  plowing.  I 
place  another  pole  further  on,  lining  it 
up  with  the  end  poles.  I  step  off  the 
same  distance  at  each  end  that  I  do  at 
the  sides,  so  the  land  will  be  the  right 
proportion.  I  start  the  plow  and  keep 
the  two  end  poles  in  line  between  the 
horses’  heads,  and  get  a  straight  fur¬ 
row  to  start  with.  All  that  is  now  ne¬ 
cessary  is  to  keep  the  back  furrow 
straight  with  the  other,  and  after  that 
keep  the  horse  in  the  furrow,  and  turn 
the  soil  in  even  layers  slightly  lapping 
over,  leaving  no  space  between  them. 
As  soon  as  a  land  is  finished  I  harrow 
and  drag  it  before  I  commence  another 
one.  If  using  two  teams,  the  first  one 
to  finish  uses  the  harrow  and  drag; 
this  rests  the  team  by  a  change.  This 
method  puts  the  land  in  fine  condition 
and  saves  much  future  work,  as  freshly 
plowed  land  works  much  better  than 
where  an  entire  field  is  plowed  before 
dragging  or  harrowing.  b. 

Brazil,  Ind. 

TREATING  SEED  POTATOES. 

For  soaking  seed  potatoes  for  scab  we 
use  a  vat  40  inches  long  by  28  Inches  wide. 
Inside  measurements.  Into  this  is  put  30 
gallons  water  and  one  pound  formalin.  The 
potatoes  are  shoveled  into  bushel  crates 
which  are  about  18  inches  long  and  14 
inches  wide,  outside  measurement,  so  that 
the  vat  will  hold  four  crates,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  just  nicely  cover  the  potatoes. 
They  are  soaked  1%  hour  and  then  lifted 
to  the  corners  of  the  vat  to  drain  ;  that  is, 
the  fourth  crate  is  set  on  top  of  one  of  the 
others  until  a  new  batch  is  put  in  the 
vat.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  more  those 
on  top  are  partly  dried,  and  are  then  spread 
out  in  a  light  place  to  dry  more  thoroughly. 
They  are  then  ready  to  cut.  We  do  not 
wash  the  potatoes  before  they  are  put  in 
the  vat,  but  as  they  are  raised  on  sandy 
soil  and  sorted  with  a  machine  there  is 
not  much  dirt  on  them.  From  time  to 
time  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  potatoes 
in  the  vat  covered  we  add  water,  and  a 
little  more  than  enough  formalin  to  make 
it  the  same  strength  as  that  in  the  vat, 
so  that  in  soaking  125  bushels  we  use  about 
two  pounds  of  formalin.  We  have  used 
corrosive  sublimate,  two  ounces  to  15  gal¬ 
lons  water,  with  equally  as  good  results, 
but  rather  prefer  the  formalin. 

New’  York.  iiubbs  bros. 

Many  farm  papers  are  still  recommending 
blue  vitriol  or  corrosive  sublimate  for  treat¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes,  so  as  to  prevent  scab, 
but  we  Dakotans,  who  sometimes  plant  a 
W’liole  section  to  this  crop,  think  we  have 
a  better  plan,  thanks  to  Prof.  Bolley,  of 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Fargo.  N.  D. 
We  use  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  rormalin 
or  formaldehyde,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
here.  Be  sure  this  is  pure  and  full  40  per 
cent  strength  ;  any  reliable  druggist  should 
keep  it,  or  can  get  it  if  asked  to.  Mix 
one  pound  of  this  with  30  gallons  of  water  ; 
and  soak  the  seed  potatoes,  before  cutting, 
in  this  mixture  for  two  hours  or  more ;  all 
night  or  24  hours  will  not  hurt ;  then  plant 
if  convenient  on  ground  where  potatoes 
have  not  been  grown  for  a  year  or  two. 

If  planted  where  they  were  grown  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  they  may  still  be  slightly  af¬ 
fected,  as  some  of  the  fungus  will  remain 
in  the  soil  at  least  one  year.  Keep  the 
mixture  covered  with  sacks  or  blankets  as 
much  as  possible,  and  it  may  bo  used  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  Some  sack  the  tubers  in 
gunnysacks  and  dip  sacks  and  all ;  but  if 
this  is  done  a  watertight  trough  should  be 
provided  to  drain  the  solution  off  and  save 
it  to  use  again.  If  many  are  to  be  treated 
a  tight  box  or  tank  holding  five  bushels  or 
more,  with  a  hole  to  draw  off  the  mixture 
W'hen  the  time  is  up,  will  be  found  quite 
handy.  I  use  two  boxes,  both  watertight, 
and  No.  2  somewhat  larger  than  No.  1. 
When  No.  1  has  soaked  long  enough,  draw 
off  mixture  into  tubs  and  scoop-shovel  the 
treated  seed  into  No.  2  to  drain  off ;  then 
fill  No.  1  again  to  soak  while  the  first 


batch  is  being  cut  for  planting.  By  using 
a  cutting  machine  and  working  in  this  wray 
one  man  can  treat  and  cut  from  20  to  30 
bushels  a  day,  though  much  of  course  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man.  Another  quite  handy 
way  to  treat  is  to  have  two  or  more  tubs, 
such  as  can  be  made  by  sawing  a  barrel  in 
two  at  the  bunghole.  Fill  these  about  half 
full  of  the  mixture,  and  in  that  set  wire 
or  willow7  baskets  of  the  potatoes.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours  they  can  be  lifted  out, 
and  by  placing  sticks  under  them  they  will 
soon  drain  the  solution  back  into  the  tubs. 
The  main  points  are  the  strength  of  the 
formaldehyde  and  the  time  that  the  seed 
is  kept  in  the  mixture :  and  in  this  it  is 
best  to  err,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  more 
strength  and  extra  time.  In  treating  seed 
grain  for  smut  40  gallons  of  water  may 
be  used  with  each  pound  of  formaldehyde, 
and  seed  may  be  just  dipped  therein  and 
sown ;  but  oats  or  barley  snould  be  thor¬ 
oughly  wetted  by  sprinkling  and  shoveling, 
and  then  be  covered  up  for  about  24  hours 
before  sowing,  and  the  drill  or  seeder  should 
always  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  swollen  con¬ 
dition  of  the  seed.  This  plan  for  treating 
seeds  is  now  almost  universal  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  Where  manure  is  used,  or  potatoes 
follow  potatoes,  treat  seed  every  Spring. 

_ _  N.  E.  F. 


Formaldehyde  on  the  Farm. 

Formaldehyde  or  “formalin,”  has  often 
been  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a 
solution  for  killing  disease  germs  in  grain 
or  potatoes.  It  is  really  a  sharp  or  pun¬ 
gent  gas  held  in  water.  This  gas  destroys 
living  cells  by  solidifying  them,  thus  kill¬ 
ing  bacteria  which  produce  disease  in 
plants  or  animals.  The  plan  is  to  use  the 
solution  of  such  strength  that  it  will  kill 
disease  germs  and  not  injure  the  grain  or 
other  seeds.  We  have  told  how  wheat,  oats 
and  potatoes  are  treated.  It  is  also  used 
on  flaxseed  and  millet.  People  often  ask  if 
we  cannot  prevent  corn  smut  by  soaking 
the  seed.  No ;  because  the  germs  which 
produce  this  disease  are  not  on  the  seed 
grain,  but  attack  the  stalk  from  the  outside. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  seed  corn 
washed  in  the  formaldehyde  often  germin¬ 
ates  better,  especially  in  wret  seasons  on 
cold  ground.  Such  seeds  often  decay  in  the 
soil  owring  to  spores  of  mould  in  the  grain. 
The  formaldehyde  kills  these  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  decay.  Prof.  II.  L.  Bolley  says  it  also 
gives  fine  results  writh  many  garden  and 
grass  seeds.  _ 

Your  reference  to  forestry  reminded  me 
of  what  a  man  did  near  here.  Some 
years  ago,  perhaps  in  the  sixties,  he  bought 
some  poor  thin  land  for  50  cents  per  acre, 
sowed  pine  seed  on  it  and  sold  the  timber 
for  $44  per  acre.  The  land  has  since  been 
sold  at  a  high  price.  That  man  who 
thinks  of  going  West  better  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  Peninsula,  where  his  $2,000 
will  be  the  equal  of  $4,000  to  start  with. 
A  man  has  settled  here  within  recent 
years  who  has  tried  the  West  and  several 
other  sections.  He  says  he  settled  here 
because  he  can  grow  a  greater  variety  of 
crops  here  than  anywhere  he  knows  of  in 
the  38  States  in  which  he  has  traveled. 

Delaware.  a.  m.  v. 


If  You  Need  Paint 
Why  Not  Use  the  Best? 

IIMGERSOLL 
KKI  PAINTS 

In  Constant  Use  for  66  Years— Endorsed  by  the  Grange- 

Guaranteed  to  Satisfy  in  Every  Particular— and  Sold  to  You  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Direct  From  Mill— Freight  Prepaid 

Ingersoll  Ready  Mixed  Paints  were  made  before  the  other  ready  mixed 
paint  businesses  were  born.  And,  not  only  the  oldest,  they  are  still  the 

Most  Lasting  in  Color,  Most  Durable  in  Body, 
Easiest  to  Work,  and  Cheapest  to  Buy 

In  All  Colors,  for  All  Uses,  on  All  Kinds  of  Surfaces  —  Houses, 
Barns,  Roofs,  Carriages,  Wagons,  Floors,  Fences,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  no  paints  until  you  have  seen  and  read  our 

FREE  “Ingersoll  Paint  Book”  FREE 

It  tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability — exposes  numerous 

Paint  Frauds,  tells  what  paints  to  use  and  what  paints  not  to  use _ gives 

full  directions  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  quantities  required,  how  to  match 
and  harmonize  colors,  and  how  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by 
paints  chalking,  blistering  and  peeling.  The  most  valuable  hook  ever 
published  on  paints  and  painting.  We  send  the  Paint  Book 
Beautiful  Sample,  Color  Cards  and  Wholesale  Discount 
Price  List  FREE. 

We  promise  you  a  Surprise  in  the  way  of  Saving  on  your  Paint  Bills 
if  you  will  send  for  this  Valuable  Book — To-day — A  Postal  will  do. 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

I  248  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  GreenfiPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don't  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost  —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
- ,  - ~ood  money  for  poor  roofing.  II  WRITE  TO 


for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS,”  It.  will  save 


spend  more  go 

US  AT  ONCE  _ 

you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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ENSILAGE  CORN  AT  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 


Field  Averaged  Over  17K  Feet,  Well  Eared, 


RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  ,T.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  .  Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 


DISSOLVING  BLUE  VITRIOL. 

I  find  some  of  my  neighbors  are  still 
bothered  to  get  their  vitriol  for  spray¬ 
ing  dissolved  without  a  great  amount  of 
trouble,  and  I  presume  others  are  in  the 
same  boat,  so  I  give  you  my  way,  which 
I  think  is  the  easiest  of  all :  Fill  a 
barrel  nearly  full  of  water  and  suspend 
a  sack  of  vitriol  so  that  it  extends  about 
three  or  four  inches  into  the  water. 
When  the  water  becomes  saturated  with 
the  vitriol,  which  it  will  do  in  one  night 
if  the  bag  is  loosely  woven  and  supplied 
with  plenty  of  vitriol,  it  will  contain 
three  pounds  to  the  gallon.  Put  a 
faucet  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
draw  off  one  gallon  for  each  three 
pounds  you  wish ;  do  not  take  from  the 
top,  for  this  may  not  be  quite  saturated, 
but  if  it  is  properly  done  it  will  always 
be  right  at  the  bottom. 

JOHN  Q.  WELLS. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — Florida  new  stock  is  plen¬ 
tiful.  top  grades  selling  as  high  as  $5  per 
barrel,  and  others  but  little  above  old 
potato  prices.  Trade  in  old  potatoes  has 
•been  light,  partly  owing  to  the  higher 
prices  asked  in  the  country  districts. 

Strawberries  have  been  selling  low  the 
past  week,  very  few  up  to  20  cents,  and 
the  majority  below  15,  with  what  are  known 
as  “usual  kinds’’  down  to  10  cents.  These 
“usual’’  varieties  are  those  whose  chief  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  their  shipping  quality.  A 
good  many  Florida  berries  have  sold  as 
low  as  10  cents,  which  makes  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  for  the  growers. 

Japanese  Import  Duties. — An  increase 
in  tariff  on  many  articles  brought  into 
Japan  will  soon  take  place.  All  vegetables 
or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  or  other  sweets 
will  pay  about  $2  per  100  pounds ;  honey, 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  jams  and  jellies 
six  cents  per  pound  ;  candies  and  all  fancy 
cakes  and  biscuits  nine  cents  per  pound.  On 
alcoholic  liquors  the  advance  is  upwards 
of  10  per  cent. 

Montreal  Gets  the  Trade. — It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  bulk  of  the  Duluth  wheat 
export  business  this  Spring  will  go  through 
Montreal.  New  York  offers  everything  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  way  of  shipping  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  attractive  ocean  freight  rates, 
but  the  hitch  is  in  the  railroad  charge 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  which  is  said  to 
be  more  than  three  times  the  rate  12  years 
ago.  Wheat  from  Duluth  can  now  be  laid 
down  in  Montreal  for  seven  cents  per  bushel, 
while  the  total  charge  to  New  York  is 
10  cents. 

Tom  to  Futures. — It  is  customary  for 
tomato  cannirtg  houses  during  Winter  and 
Spring  to  take  orders  from  the  distributing 
trade  for  deliveries  the  next  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  on  these  orders  they  base  their  con¬ 
tract  for  acreage  with  the  growers.  These 
advance  sales  are  said  to  be  very  much  be¬ 
hind  the  previous  year,  and  this,  together 
with  the  financial  scare  of  last  year  maKes 
the  canners  cautious  about  contracling.  It 
is  now  time  to  set  plants  in  the  Maryland 
and  South  Jersey  sections  and  the  outlook 
is  that  the  pack  will  be  light. 

J'rofitable  Veteran  Hens. — A  large  egg 
and  butter  dealer  in  this  city  lives  about 
30  miles  out  in  the  country,  where  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  live  stock  be  keeps  12  White 
Leghorn  hens.  They  are  all  over  five,  and 
some  more  than  seven  years  old.  He  is 
getting  eight  to  10  eggs  daily  from  the  12 
hens.  Contrary  to  the  usual  belief  he  has 
great  faith  in  old  hens,  and  thinks  it  a  mis¬ 
take  tc  kill  them  when  only  two  or  three 
years  old.  These  12  bens,  however,  have 
what  might  be  called  parlor  treatment. 
The  house  is  cleaned  daily,  and  white¬ 
washed  every  two  weeks.  In  addition  to 
everything  desirable  in  the  form  of  food, 
there  is  a  stream  of  running  spring  water 
in  one  corner  of  the  bouse. 

To  Advertise  Coffee. — The  Brazilian 
government  is  preparing  to  do  extensive  ad¬ 


vertising  of  its  cofTee  in  Great  Britain.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  valorization  plan 
previously  mentioned,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  entered  the  market  as  a  buyer  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  price  to  the  planter  from  falling 
disastrously  "low  and  also  undertook  to  reg¬ 
ulate  production.  In  this  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  trade  marks  will  he  established  for 
special  brands;  everything  in  reason  will 
be  done  to  attract  attention  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  merits  of  the  coffee ;  and  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  made  to  secure  legislation  and 
its  enforcement  with  regard  to  coffee  adul¬ 
teration.  Adulterated  coffee  may  be  more 
healthful  to  use  than  the  pure  article,  but 
of  course  the  buyers  ought  to  know  what 
they  are  getting  and  should  not  be  charged 
coffee  prices  for  ever  so  wholesome  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chicory,  beans,  peas,  etc.  The 
writer  spent,  one  Winter  with  a  man  who 
was  working  for  a  prize  clock  offered  by 
the  local  groceryman  to  the  customer  who 
used  the  largest  amount  of  ground  coffee 
from  a  certain  lot.  My  man  got  the  prize 
and  we  would  doubtless  have  all  been  phy¬ 
sical  wrecks  had  the  stuff  been  real  coffee 
instead  of  harmless  dried  succotash. 

w.  w.  H. 


Covering  Roof  With  Cement. 

J.  E.  P.,  Gardner,  Maas. — Possibly  I  do 
not  understand  N.  B.  F.,  page  24G,  on  cov¬ 
ering  roof  with  cement.  Does  he  mean  to 
lay  the  netting  directly  on  shingles,  and  if 
so  what  holds  mixture  in  place  at  point  of 
contact  with  roof,  where  there  would  be 
only  the  thickness  of  wire  above  shingles? 
I  have  an  old  roof  that  I  wish  to  fix  up,  but 
do  not  want  to  start  till  I  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  go  about  it.  Is  ridge  cov¬ 
ered  with  cement,  or  in  ordinary  manner? 

Ans. — By  laying  the  wire  over  the 
shingles  it  saves  laying  a  tight  roof,  and 
although,  the  wires  are  not  in  the  center 
of  the  cement  on  all  portions  of  the  roof 
it  is  on  the  end  of  the  shingles  and  all 
defective  places  and  cracks  between  the 
shingles,  and  when  used  so  far  has  been 
satisfactory.  Don’t  spare  elbow-grease  in 
applying  cement.  m.  b.  f. 


200  Styles 
of 

Vehicles 
65  Styles 
of 


Sold  Direct 
from  our 
Factory 
to 

User 


No.  669tG  Fancy  Car  Plush  Trimmed 
Buggy  with  auto  seat,  fancy  padded  wing 
dash,  bike  gear  and  rubber  tire.  Price 
complete,  978.00.  As  good  as  sells  for 
825  more. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our 
Factory 

Saving  all  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealer. 
Elkhart  Buggies  and  Harnesa  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  user  for  35  years.  We  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval,  guaraii teeing  safe  de¬ 
livery.  No  cost  to  you  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Send  for  new  free  catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co* 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


No. 

Surrey 

top  and  fin 
seats.  Price  complete, 

$78.00. 


As  good 


sells 


tor 


B3o 


more. 


Makes  a  SULKY  PLOW  ,°nf( 

The  Western  Plow  Attachment  does  it. 


Right  or 
left  hand, 
wood  or 
Iron  beam. 

Absolute  control 
of  shear,  however 
hard  the  ground. 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

it  p»ik  st.  Pt.Washingten.Wis. 


NO 

SIDE 

DRAFT 


SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

BY  BUYING  DAIRY  FEED  NOW 

Our  Distillers’  Dried  Grains  now  on  summer 
prices.  Lay  in  your  winter  supply.  It’s  a  better  and 
safer  investment  than  money  at  interest.  Prices 
are  bound  to  go  up  shortly  on  account  of  high  priced 
corn  and  closing  distilleries.  The  standard  feed 
for  milk  production.  Dairymen  agree  summer 
feeding  keeps  up  milk  flow  in  winter.  No  waste  or 
deterioration  if  kept  dry.  Write  for  prices  today. 
THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  656,  Blanchester,  Ohio 


GREENIMOUNTAIN 

SUjOS 

Superior  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Vastly  more  of  them  and  vastly 
better  quality  will  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  fertilizer  which  contains  10%  actual 

POTASH 


Pure  Food  laws  are  greatly  increasing  the  use  of 
hops.  The  richest  hops  will  command  a  much  better 
price.  Potash  will  double  both  quantity  and  quality. 


All  of  this  and  much  more  is  fully  explained  in  the  “Farmer  s 
Guide”  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free.  It  is  brimful  of 
money-making  information.  Get  it  right  away.  It  is  mighty 
interesting  reading.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


V 


Cnicago— Monadnock  Building 


Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


J 


Sanitary  Stablings,  Cow  Comfort 

Clean  Cows  " 

These  things  with  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 

Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 

the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchion*  are  of 

an  entirely  new  type  and  have  no 
equal.  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 
or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 
are  steel,  wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movementof  cows,  standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Mangers  (furnished  any  length)  are  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  angle  Iron  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  and  Indoor  watering.  Trough  in  cement  floor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  In  water— the  idea!  arrangement  for  cleanliness 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  ljf-inch  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Room  for  all  attentions, 
COWS  turn  easily,  easily  kept  clean.  The  whole  Is  the  most  open,  neatest,  cleanest,  most  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none.  Write  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  on  ideal  cow  stabling,  we  make  live  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
Hue  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 

The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Note 
weights 
for  raising 
mangers.  A  line  of 
15  to  30  mangers  can  be 
instantly  raised  over  cows’ 

heads  for  cleaning  and  watering.  “  _ _ 

Concrete  floor  trough  forms  bottom  of  mangers. 


DON’T  THROW  MONEY 
TO  THE  PIGS 


The  mine  owner  gets  his  gold 
mixed  with  rock  and  combined 
with  other  metals.  He  gets  out 
all  the  gold  and  then  makes  in  ad¬ 
dition  what  he  can  from  the  lead 
and  silver,  the  “by-products.” 

The  dairyman’s  gold  is  cream; 
the  skim-milk  his  principal  “by¬ 


product.”  To  get  all  the  profit  he  must  use  an 


IMPROVED 

1908 


CREAM 

’■  Separator 


With  this  Separator  he  gets  out  all  the  cream,  and  then 
uses  to  best  advantage  the  skim-milk.  He  can’t  afford 
to  feed  cream  to  pigs. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  159  tells  why.  Let  us  send  you  one. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


427 


s  • 


Are  Different  From  All  Others 

When  the  late  Walter  A.  Wood  built  his  first  mow¬ 
er  in  1852  it  was  upon  a  principle  entirely  different 
from  any  other.  That  same  principle  today  distinguish¬ 
es  our  mowers  from  all  others.  It  is 


the  “floating  frame’’  described  so 
fully  in  our  catalog.  All  manufacturers  of 
mowers  admit  that  the  *  ‘direct  under- 
draft”  principle  is  the  correct 
one— bat  they  can’t  Use  it  because 

fenuine  underdraft  is  possible  only 
the  “floating  frame”  construction 
which  is  exclusive  to  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowers.  We  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  mowers  are:  the  easiest  running;  lightest 
draft;  handiest  to  operate;  least  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair  and  longest  lived.  The  mower  that  leads  on 
these  points  is  the  mower  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
to  buy.  There  are  many  other  good  points 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog^,  , 

Write  for  it  today  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 
Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“If  it's  a 
WOOD 
its  sure  to  be 

GOOD ’* 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  NOTES. 

How  the  Sap  Runs. 

A  .  maker  of  maple  sugar  claims  that 
the  fluid  taken  from  the  trees  in  the  Spring 
from  which  the  sugar  is  made  is  a  fluid 
that  has  remained  all  Winter  in  the  trees, 
and  comes  down  in  the  Spring ;  that  the  sap 
that  comes  up  from  the  roots  will  not  make 
sugar.  He  claims  also  that  any  tree,  plant 
or  other  vegetable  will  not  survive  if  the 
ground  is  frozen  below  the  roots.  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  data,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  above  theory,  there¬ 
fore  submit  same  to  you.  t.  s.  j. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"i  he  Vermont  Experiment  Station  (Bur¬ 
lington),  has  investigated  this  matter,  and 
prints  some  interesting  facts  in  bulletins. 
The  direction  of  flow  of  sap  and  the 
strength  of  its  pressure  were  carefully 
taken.  Early  in  the  season  the  downflow  ot 
sap  is  stronger  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  roots.  Eater  in  the  season  this 
is  reversed,  and  the  stronger  flow  is  from 
below.  The  sap  which  comes  from  below 
is  usually  of  poorer  quality  than  that 
which  comes  down  from  the  tree,  but  it  will 
make  considerable  sugar.  The  reason  for 
this  downward  flow  is  that  during  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  there  is  a  “storage 
of  water  in  the  tree.  The  sap  slowly  rises 
and  pressure  in  the  tree  is  increased.  When 
the  tree  is  tapped  the  hole  becomes  “the 
point  of  least  resistance,’’  and  the  sap 
already  in  the  tree  is  forced  to  it  by  the 
water  and  gas  in  the  tree,  and  by  the 
other  forces  which  force  the  sap  about. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sap  or  fluid  remains 
in  the  tree  over  Winter.  The  Vermont  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  that  on  January  23,  a  bright, 
warm  day,  sap  ran  in  a  maple  tree  at  a 
pressure  of  four  pounds,  and  also  ran 
freely  when  twigs  were  cut  off.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  reliable  parties  that  maple  sugar 
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has  been  made  every  month  in  the  year. 
As  to  plants  or  trees  being  killed  by 
freezing  Prof.  Hills  says :  “The  statement 
that  no  tree,  plant  or  other  vegetable  will 
survive  if  the  frost  penetrates  its  roots  is 
an  absurdity.  Grass  lives  right  along, 
and  that  is  a  shallow  rooted  plant.  The 
statement  is  perhaps  true  in  some  cases, 
hut  is  anything  but  true  as  a  generaliza¬ 
tion.” 

Work  in  a  Small  Camp. 

This  has  been  a  model  maple  sugar 
season.  I  tap  225  trees  and  use  10  foot 
galvanized  evaporator  with  iron  arch.  I 
commenced  evaporating  March  23,  and 
“broke  camp”  April  2.  Product  was 
80  gallons  syrup.  We  could  have  made 
100  gallons,  as  there  was  a  good  run 
later ;  but  other  work  was  pressing.  The 
requirements  for  making  a  No.  1  article 
are  much  the  same  as  for  making  high 
quality  butter.  The  utensils  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  scalded  at  the  outset, 
and  care  be  taken  to  keep  out  dust  and 
dirt  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  Sap  ages 
quickly  and  should  be  evaporated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  running.  I  get  20  cents 
per  pound  for  sugar  in  small  cakes,  but 
prefer  to  sell  the  syrup  at  81.25  per  gallon 
net.  My  supply  never  equals  the  demand. 
There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  maple  syrup 
outfits  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  and  I  guess  the  Pure 
Food  Law  has  no  terrors  for  the  propri¬ 
etors.  D.  C.  BASSETTE. 

The  Maple  Sap  Gatherer. 


SETTING  PLANTS. 

Th  writer  has  seen  many  ways  for  set¬ 
ting  out  small  plants  advocated.  Many 
recommend  the  spade  to  save  stooping. 
Some  one  will  have  to  stoop  to  set  the 
plants  right,  either  the  man  or  the  boy 
helper.  I  prefer  to  do  the  stooping  my¬ 
self,  and  see  the  plants  are  set  at  the 
proper  depth.  Boys  are  too  careless  to  set 
out  plants  like  strawberries  and  celery, 
though  they  can  drop  them  as  well  as  a 
man,  and  tramp  the  soil  less.  Our  way 
with  strawberries  is  to  mark  out  the 
ground  at  proper  distance  with  the-  com¬ 
mon  turning  plow.  If  it  has  a  straight 
landside  tilt  the  plow  so  the  landside  of 
the  furrow  is  a  bit  sloping.  When  enough 
is  marked  out  have  plants  already  trimmed 
placed  at  convenient  places  in  dishes  with 
a  little  water  and  soil  in  the  bottom. 
Have  a  boy  or  girl  drop  the  plants  at 
proper  distances,  and  the  man  follows  on 
hands  and  feet  and  puts  in  the  plants. 
An  active  man  can  put  in  a  good  many 
hundred  in  an  hour.  Pick  up  the  plant 
with  the  left  hand,  spread  the  roots  with 
the  right  hand,  clasp  them  down  against 
the  side  of  furrow,  and  at  same  time  draw 
a  handful  of  earth  with  the  right  hand 
pressing  firmly.  Another  handful  or  two ; 
in  a  few  seconds  the  operation  is  done 
and  on  to  the  next.  Now  when  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  the  ridges  thrown  up  by  the 
plow  will  level  down  and  cover  the  weeds 
that  start  in  the  row.  During  rainy  weather 
the  plants  can  bo  hoed  oftener  by  this 
plan,  as  the  ridges  will  dry  off  quickly. 
For  cabbage  plants  we  draw  a  chain  or 
several  pieces  of  chain  attached  to  a 
crosspiece  to  mark  the  rows.  My  boy 
dropping  the  plants  and  myself  setting 
them  out  we  got  in  as  much  as  800  plants 
per  hour;  with  celery  1,200.  plants  per 
hour.  Difference  of  soil  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  number  of  plants  set,  the 
cabbage  soil  being  a  stony  loam,  while 
the  celery  soil  was  clean  muck.  In  set¬ 
ting  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants  the 
same  method  is  used  as  for  strawberries. 
A  10-year-old  boy  can  drop  the  plants 
readily  if  the  plants  are  placed  at  conve 
nient.  distances.  The  heavier  plants  go 
along  the  rows  of  the  field  and  the  celery 
plants  are  puddled  in  a  convenient  open 
ditch  that  has  water  in  it. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  wm.  H.  miller. 
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This  Trade-Mark  is 
on  Every  Roll  of 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


There  are  just  two  ways  to  tell  REX  Roofing — one  is  by  the 
service  it  gives,  and  the  other  is  by  the  Boy  trade-mark  on  every 
roll.  Imitations  are  made  that  have  an  outward  resemblance 
to  REX  Flintkote,  but  you  can’t  tell  anything  about  the  service 
until  after  the  roofing  is  laid;  so  it  will  pay  you  to  fix  the 
Boy  trade-mark  in  your  mind  before  you  start  out  to  buy.  It 
means  advance  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Book  and  Samples— Free 

The  book  will  tell  you  all  about  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  and  give  photographs  of 
buildings  on  which  it  is  used,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  users.  The  samples  will 
show  you  what  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  really  is  and  enable  you  to  test  its  properties. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRO  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 
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No  Weak  Links 

WITH 

BRADLEY’S 

In  the  Chain 

TOOLS,  tillage  and  seed  must  be  linked 
to  cultivation  by  a  strong  Fertilizer  and 


%% 
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good  crops  will  follow  with  good  profits. 

Fifty  years  use  on  all  soils  and  on  all  crops  has  proven  Bradley’s 
Fertilizer  to  be  beyond  question  the  one  thoroughly  reliable  and  de¬ 
pendable  link  for  this  chain  of  essentials  in  farm  economy. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  fertilizer  but  Bradley’s.  It  is  the 
same  today  with  all  thoughtful  farmers  who  have  watched  results.  They 
insist  on  Bradley’s.  For  them  there  is  no  “other  just  as  good.” 

See  Local  Agents,  or  address 


The  smiling  citizen  shown  at  Fig.  173  is 
not  a  milker  going  to  meet  a  prize  Jersey 
cow,  but  a  sap  gatherer  in  Chenango  Co., 
N.  V.  Anyone  engaged  in  such  a  sweet 
job  might  will  look  good  natured,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  season  of  good  sap. 


Bananas  in  Florida.- — -Can  anyone  give 
information  regarding  the  growing  of 
bananas  in  central  Florida,  varieties,  mode 
of  starting,  cultivation,  fertilizing  and  lo¬ 
cation?  I  only  have  in  mind  a  few  for 
home  use.  G.  e.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  Florida. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
92  State  Streets  Boston,  Mass. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  h“p-vyHnder  engine^  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  hulk  are  halt  that  of  slntrle  ovllnrinr  «i 


Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly  easily  started, 
engine.  Sknd  kou  Catalogue.  TIU; 


, _ „  r -  Its  weigl 

- -  Vibration  practically  overcome.  C _ 

TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Ultra.,  Mcaghe 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,-* 

-  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  of 

tit  and  hulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability  Costa 
Iheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
her  and  15th  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUlt  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
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Ruralisms 

A  New  Decokative  'Raspberry. — 
Though  the  genus  Rubus  is  an  extensive 
one,  widely  distributed  over  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  few  species  are  grown 
for  ornament.  The  lovely  thornless  R. 
deliciosus,  of  the  eastern  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  bearing  large  single  rose¬ 
like  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  is  much 
appreciated  abroad,  but  more  sparingly 
used  in  this  country.  It  blooms  and 
fruits  well  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but 
does  not  attain  full  size,  few  canes 
growing  over  three  feet  high.  The 
roundish  leaves  are  of  an  attractive 
dark  green,  and  the  broad  satin-like 
blooms  exceedingly  pleasing.  The  berries 
are  far  from  delicious  in  quality,  being 
insipid  and  particularly  seedy.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  they  resemble  fair-sized  dull- 
red  raspberries. 

R.  odoratus,  the  thimble-berry  or 
thornless  purple-flowered  raspberry  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is  to  a  limited 
extent  planted  in  parks  and  large  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds.  It  makes  a  large  clump 
of  erect  smooth-barked  shrubby  stems, 
live  or  six  feet  high,  with  prominent 
clusters  of  large  red-purple  blooms  in 
early  June.  The  leaves  are  broadly 
palmate  in  form,  and  hold  their  deep 
green  color  well  through  the  season. 
The  large  berries  are  rather  flat  in  form 

and  are  made 
up  of  many 
dark-red 
drupes, 
each 


containing  its 
small  seed.  They 
arc  rather  dry,  but 
of  pleasant  flavor.  If 
more  productive  the 
thimblebcrry  would  doubt 
less  find  a  place  as  a  garden 
fruit.  The  cloudberry,  R. 
Chamcemorus,  and  salmon  berry, 
R.spectabilis,  both  native  to  Alaska, 
haveclaims  as  ornamental  plants,  but  are 
rarely  found  even  in  botanical  gardens. 
Both  bear  edible  berries  of  rather  agree¬ 
able  but  peculiar  flavors.  The  canes  of 
the  latter  are  slightly  thorny.  Three 
Asiatic  species,  the  wineberry,  R.  phce- 
nicolasius,  the  “strawberry-raspberry,” 
R.  rosaefolius,  and  the  hawthorn-leaved 
raspberry,  R.  crataegifolius,  have  beauty 
both  in  fruit  and  foliage,  but  are  objec¬ 
tionable  in  that  they  are  not  always  easy 
to  keep  within  bounds.  The  strawberry- 
raspberry  has  large  and  conspicuous 
white  blooms,  but  the  showy  berries  are 
scarcely  considered  as  edible.  The  cut- 
leaved  bramble  of  Europe,  R.  laciniatus, 
has  foliage  so  finely  divided  as  to  be 
very  ornamental,  and  palatable  berries, 
rather  sparingly  borne,  but  is  doubt¬ 
fully  hardy  in  the  East,  and  the  canes 
are  covered  with  vicious  hooked  prickles. 

Rubus  Innominatus — An  extraor¬ 
dinary  new  bramble,  recently  discovered 
in  the  province  of  Hupeh,  Central 
China,  is  Rubus  innominatus,  a  portion 
of  a  fruit  cluster  of  which,  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The 
illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate 
representation  of  a  part  of  one  of  the 
enormous  fruit  spikes  that  sometimes 
exceed  18  inches  in  length.  The  berries 
are  orange- red  in  color,  borne  in  great 
profusion  in  September,  making  a 
highly  decorative  effect.  They  are  said 
to  be  edible,  resembling  the  blackberry 
in  quality,  and  promise  to  be  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  our  late  dessert  fruits.  The 
plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  sending  up 
canes  six  to  eight  feet  tall  in  a  season. 
The  stems  are  almost  devoid  of  prickles 
and  together  with  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  foliage,  are  covered  with  thick 
velvety  down,  of  an  odd  greyish-white 
color.  The  plants  appear  to  be  hardy 
in  Northern  Europe,  and  are  now  offered 


by  a  few  British  and  Continental  nur¬ 
series.  Though  no  Oriental  bramble 
has  yet  proved  of  great  value  in  North 
America,  this  promising*  newcomer  de¬ 
serves  ,a  tliorough  trial. 

T hrI.e  New  Viburnums. — The  Japan 
snowball,  catalogued  as  Viburnum  pli- 
catum,  ranks  with  the  hardy  Hydrangea 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  shrubs. 
Our  lovely  native  snowball  or  Guelder 
rose,  V.  Opulus  sterilis,  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many  were  it  not  so  subject  to 
attacks  of  plant  lice  or  aphids  as  to  be 
a  source  of  distress  rather  than  pleasure 
to  the  grower.  The  Asiatic  species  are 
generally  free  from  insect  depredations 
when  grown  here.  Two  very  promising 
additions  soon  to  be  introduced  are  Vi¬ 
burnum  rhytodophyllum  and  V.  utile, 
both  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
China.  The  former  has  broad  evergreen 
leaves  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  dark 
green  and  much  channelled  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  with  a  thick  light-brown 
woolly  coat  below.  The  stems  grow  five 
or  six  feet  high  and  bear  corymbs  of 
yellowish-white  flowers,  followed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  by  clusters  of  good-sized  red 
berries. 

Viburnum  Utile  appears  to  be  a 
hardy  reproduction  of  the  prized  Lau- 
rustmus  or  tender  evergreen  Viburnum 
Tinus  of  Southern  Europe,  but  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower,  with  larger  pure  white 
blooms.  It  forms  a  shapely  shrub  four 
or  more  feet  high  with  very  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  is  extremely  floriferous, 
every  branch  being  terminated  with  a 
dense  cluster  of  blooms.  The  stems  are 
covered  with  down  when  young,  but  are 
smooth  when  mature,  and  are  much 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  pipe  stems. 
The  Laurustinus  was  formerly  much 
grown  under  glass  for  Winter  blooms,  as 
it  can  endure  very  little  frost.  The 
small  pinkish  flowers  are  freely  borne  in 
clusters,  and  are  agreeably  fragrant. 

Viburnum'  Carlesit,  native  of  Corea, 
as  also  sweet-scented  blooms,  but  they 
are  blush  white  in  color,  quite 
large  in  size,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion  from  large  Win¬ 
ter  buds  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  lilacs  or  Syringas.  The 
shrub  is  hardy  and  vigorous, 
sending  up  many  stems  to  a 
height  of  nearly  six  feet. 
‘I’he  leaves  are  oval,  bright 
green  in  color,  with  woolly 
under  surface,  and  some¬ 
what  resemble  those  of 
Viburnum  Lantana,  the 
Oriental  way-  faring 
tree.  V.  utile  is  not 
yet  on  the  market 
but  V.  rhytodophyl 
lum  and  also  \7. 
Carlesii  may  be 
had  from  one 
or  two  Euro¬ 
pean  nurser¬ 
ies. 

w.  v.  F. 


FRUIT  CLUSTER  OF  RUBUS  INNOMIN- 
ATUS.  Much  Reduced  in  Size.  Fig.  172. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TBMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3.000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFQ.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut. St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


USE 

Averill  Paint 

AND  SAVE  50% 

TT  lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as. most 
paints.  This  means  a  positive  saving  of 
one-half  on  your  hill. 

AVERILL  PAINT  lias  stood  tlnrtest  of 
41  years  of  extensive  successful  use  on 
houses  small  and  large.  It  is  ready  for 
use, easily  applied, and  dries  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lasting  gloss.  IT  18  AMPLY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  and 
prices  direct. 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS.  ESTABLISHED  1866. 


It  will  pay  you 
to  send  J or  this  book. 


insecticide — less  labor,  smaller 
and  recommended  by  leading 
shade-tree  owners  everywhere. 


destroys  all  leaf-eating  insects,  of  every 
kind,  without  burning  or  scorching  the  foli¬ 
age,  no  matter  how  strong  a  solution  is  used. 
It  is  not  readily  washed  off,  and  therefore 
requires  fewer  applications  than  any  other 
expense,  larger  crops,  greater  profits.  Used 
fruit-growers,'  truck-farmers,  orchardists  and 


SEND  THIS  BOOKLET 

FREE. 


to  every  farmer,  orchardist  or 
truck-grower  who  wants  to  in¬ 
crease  his  profits  25  to  30  per 
cent,  by  ridding  his  orchards, 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  insect 
pests  that  damage  them  and  de¬ 
crease  their  crops.  The  demand 
for  this  book  has  been  very  great, 
showing  its  practical  value. 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  vrith 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

Itis  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful.  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Writeifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

b.  C.  Blown  Co.,  23  Ay  Bt.  Rochester,  H.  Y. 


POTATOES  TJ? 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

*1EIA>  FORCE  PL’Ml*  CO..  »  11th  St.,  Elmira.  N.Y 


Red  Dragon  Dandelion 
Killer — Sample  Free 

A  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  dan- 
I  delion,  plantain,  and  other  weed  pests 
in  lawns.  Does  not  injure  or  affect  the  grass  in  any 
way.  Dust  it  on  lightly  when  dew  is  on  and  the 
weeds  will  curl  up  and  die.  No  kill,  no  pan.  We 
are  willing  to  ".show”  you.  Larne  package  for 
ordinaru  lawn  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


For  strength  and 
durability  the 
FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
DOWN  and  WOVEN 
FENCES  are  unequalled, 
for  copy  of  our  free  cata. 
Wc  Pay  Freight. 

Tli©  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
j  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


imowM 


t/Mtpays  Tt1E 

WW-Lf R  EIGHT  -//, 


_  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  155c  per  rod, 
delivered.  We  semi  free  sumple  for  inspection 
and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

Galvanizing.  Heavy  Gauge, 

8,  9  and  10  lllgrb  Curium 
Colled  Spring  Steel 
Wire  In  Superior  Fences. 

Don’t  consider  any  other  until  yon 
know  all  about  this  remarkable  fence. 

Iiow  Prices  —  Easy  Terms. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Til  E  SITPEIMOR  KE1CE  CO. 
Oept.  Dept,  f,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump^earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
i  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larg  i  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
nenting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
nd  Treatise  on  spraying  TREE. 
lORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  C0„ 
Box  C00  Decatur.Ind 


ff  You? 
Hat  to  the 


The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump— never 
sticks  —  never  fails  — always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Burn  Door 
Hangers,  Huy  Hack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

F.K. Myers  St  llro.,  l(i  Orange  St.,  Ashlsiid.  O. 

THE 
PUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray*  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Curt  and  Rnrrei.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  Free. 
THOMAS  PEl>PL,Klt,Hoxl5,Hightstown,N .J . 


POTATO  SPRAYERS 


on  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

Spray  first,  then  if  you  buy— pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Sprays  Everything,  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  Truck  4  ana  6  rows  at  a  time.— Also  first-class  Orchard  Sprayers.  Man-power 
and  horse-power.  High  pressnre  and  perfect  agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight,  scab. 
Rot  and  Bugs.  Doubles  your  crop.  Built  strong  and  durable— Brass  Ball  Valves,  plunger, 
cylinder,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for5  Years.  Wholesale  price  (where  no  agent). 
We  pay  freight.  Cut  out  the  picture  of  the  sprayer  you  prefer  and  send  it  to  us  at 

once  with  vour  address  and 
get  our  Valuable  Spraying 
Guide,  catalogue  of  all  kinds 
of  sprayers,  and  our  special 
FREE  SPRAYER  offer  to 
first  iu  each  locality.  —  Be 
First  to  Write  Us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

10  North  8t.  Canton,  0. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport,  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Ts  the  cheapest  In  price,  best  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  ami  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  “Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  has 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  I. 

I  am  sure  that  as  you  have  so  many  new 
subscribers  it  would  be  well  to  tell  them 
what  Hope  Farm  is  and  what  it  was  started 
for,  and  what  its  object  is.  p.  b. 

•  Ohio. 

Easter  came  with  a  most  agreeable 
change  in  the  weather.  The  cold  wind 
which  had  been  howling  down  our  val¬ 
ley  changed  its  tune  and  began  to  whis¬ 
per  of  Spring.  There  was  a  soft  rain 
the  night  before,  and  the  sun  came  with 
the  morning,  bringing  a  genuine  feel  of 
the  Spring  which  we  had  not  known  for 
a  year  or  more.  There  were  clouds 
later,  but  we  had  a  short  vision  of 
Spring.  We  had  breakfast  in  good  sea¬ 
son,  and  now  all  our  folks  have  gone 
to  church,  leaving  me  to  keep  house  and 
see  to  dinner.  I  cannot  say  that  our 
people  displayed  any  great  variety  of 
new  clothes.  Any  beauty  on  our  part 
will  have  to  come  from  good  behavior. 
We  shall  have  to  leave  the  fine  raiment 
this  year  to  the  farm.  And  it  does  be¬ 
gin  to  show  up.  The  rye  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  begins  to  feel  the  fertilizer,  and 
has  turned  a  rich  green.  The  brown 
of  the  old  grass  beside  it  makes  a  good 
contrast.  The  leaves  on  the  crab  apple 
trees  are  all  out,  and  the  peach  buds 
are  turning  pink.  The  pear  trees  are 
spotted  where  the  buds  are  opening,  and 
the  maples  show  their  color  along  the 
road.  This  is  surely  the  most  hopeful 
and  promising  season  of  the  year,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  good  time  to  tell  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  story  of  Hope  Farm.  I  still 
meet  people  who  evidently  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  any  such  place.  Others 
often  ask  about  it.  It  is  likely  that  I 
can  make  myself  clear  in  telling  about 
our  work  if  readers  can  understand 
something  of  our  problems  here.  I 
know  that  I  should  be  just  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  about  your  farm ; 
lmw  you  came  to  get  it,  why  you  live 
in  the  country,  what  hopes  you  have  for 
your  children,  where  you  came  from 
and  the  other  things  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  home  and  human  life.  So 
let  us  imagine  that  we  are  sitting  right 
before  your  fire,  or  up  on  my  hill  if 
you  like,  talking  things  over. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  it  must  seem 
to  a  man  to  do  his  life  work,  make  his 
home  and  raise  his  family  where  he  was 
born  and  lived  as  a  boy.  I  should  think 
a  man’s  life  would  be  filled  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  pride  to  stand  on  such  a 
day  as  this  and  look  across  fields  which 
his  ancestors  before  him  had  cultivated 
and  made  productive.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  say  that  he  who  starts  a  line 
is  as  worthy  as  he  who  ends  one,  yet 
many  of  us  who  are  very  humble  starters 
would  like  well  to  have  an  inheritance 
of  home  back  of  us.  Life  has  taught 
me  surely  that  any  young  man  with 
good  body  and  fair  brain  may  if  he  will 
earn  competence  and  home.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  struggle  and  deny  himself, 
but  what  else  is  life  for?  The  struggle 
will  often  take  him  away  from  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
The  world  enlarges  his  views,  and 
when  finally  he  goes  back  to  the  old 
town  or  the  old  farm  the  body  seems 
cramped  and  the  spirit  short  of  breath. 
If  that  same  man  had'  followed  father 
on  the  farm,  or  in  some  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  he  would  not  feel  that  way.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  a  farmer’s  life  to 
feel  that  he  is  doing  father’s  work  and 
making  father’s  farm  better  than  it  ever 
was  before.  I  would  like  to  have  boys 
and  young  men  on  the  farm  think  that 
over  now — before  they  get  to  he  my  age. 

T  believe  that  my  own  farm  is  more 
hopeful  and,  on  the  whole,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  it  ever  was  before,  yet  the 
old  line  has  run  out  and  nothing  of 
personal  interest  goes  back  of  our  own 
efforts. 

I  was  born  in  a  seaport  town  near 
Cape  Cod.  The  southeastern  part  of 
Massachusetts  is  rich  in  history  and  in 
nation  making.  People  who  live  there, 
and  seldom  go  away,  seem  to  think  the 
very  soil  they  carry  away  upon  their 
shoes  ought  to  cary  the  bacteria  of  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration.  They  are  apt  to 
let  it  go  at  that.  My  boys  went  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  last  Summer  and  actually  knew 
more  about  the  old  Pilgrim  characters 
than  some  one  who  had  always  lived  in 
the  town.  Life  was  plain  and  simple 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Men  like  my  father 


did  most  of  the  hard,  rough  work.  They 
would  get  out  of  the  ditch  or  leave  the 
fish  market  or  cooper’s  shop  and  stand 
right  on  an  equality  with  the  village 
doctor  or  lawyer  or  business  man.  At 
town  meeting  those  men  would  argue 
down  the  lawyers,  and  beat  them  when 
right  was  on  their  side.  A  few  miles 
from  us,  at  Marshfield,  Daniel  Webster 
lived  on  a  farm  close  to  the  salt  marsh. 
Webster  took  an  interest  in  town  affairs. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  an  old  man 
who  knew  Webster  well  give  this  accu¬ 
rate  opinion : 

“Mr.  Webster  may  have  been  a  great 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
here  in  Marshfield  there  were  half  a 
dozen  men  who  could  talk  him  down  in 
town  meeting  and  beat  him  !” 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever,  for 
no  man  can  be  considered  “great’’  in 
anything  unless  he  studies  it  and  masters 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 
When  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  at  raising  everything — berries,  cel¬ 
ery,  wheat,  apples  and  flowers — I  simply 
don’t  believe  it.  Webster  may  have 
mastered  the  United  States  Constitution, 
but  the  farmers  and  fishermen  knew 
more  than  he  did  about  town  matters. 
You  couldn’t  fit  the  Constitution  to 
Marshfield  any  more  than  you  could  fit 
the  affairs  of  Marshfield  to  the  Nation. 
The  only  place  they  “nicked”  was  in 
human  nature,  and  the  farmers  had  that. 

My  father  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War 
when  I  was  a  mere  child.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make 
those  who  are  now  under  40  really 
understand  what  war  meant  in  those 
New  England  towns.  For  years  the 
North  had  been  preparing  for  it  in 
spirit,  yet  paying  little  attention  to  the 
practical  aspect  of  it.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  New  England  people  had  de¬ 
bated  the  right  or  wrong  of  slavery  in 
all  its  aspects.  Aside  from  what  they 
considered  the  moral  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  they  believed  that  slave  labor  in 
one  part  of  the  country  would  be  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  free  labor  in  another. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  to-day.  remem¬ 
bering  this,  how  I  have  seen  the  effect 
of  the  free,  cheap  labor  of  Europe  in 
these  same  New  England  towns.  I 
think  very  few  New  England  people 
really  expected  there  would  be  a  war 
and  actual  fighting.  They  talked,  but 
kept  on  at  their  work,  so  that  when  the 
war  broke  out  there  was  nothing  but  a 
crowd  of  strong  men,  untrained  and 
undrilled.  My  father  organized  a  com¬ 
pany  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and 
fishermen.  When  they  went  into  camp 
some  of  them  wanted  to  know  where 
they  could  hang  their  hammocks !  My 
father  was  like  thousands  of  others 
who,  at  Lincoln’s  call,  dropped  their 
tools,  gave  up  all  they  had  and  marched 
off,  leaving  wife  and  children  to  be 
cared  for  by  God  and  the  Nation.  Men 
would  go  about  for  days  with  hanging 
heads  trying  to  decide  whether  they 
would  go  or  not.  Then  some  news 
would  come  from  the  front  which  over¬ 
powered  them,  and  they  would  rush 
home  to  tell  their  wives  they  had  en¬ 
listed.  Many  of  us  now  far  from  those 
wild  days  can  see  how  unbusinesslike 
this  was.  With  our  present  feeling  we 
would  not  do  it  and  leave  those  who 
mean  so  much  to  us  as  wards  of  the 
Government.  Perhaps  we  do  not  trust 
the  Government  as  men  like  my  father 
did.  If  that  is  so  very  likely  it  is  our 
own  fault,  because  we  have  not  made 
sacrifice  for  it,  and  in  our  humble  lives 
and  quiet  places  gone  on  the  cross  of 
trouble  or  self-denial  for  good  govern¬ 
ment.  You  may  say  that  all  this  is  a 
slow  way  of  telling  about  Hope  Farm. 
It  all  comes  in  the  foundation  of  a 
home,  as  I  hope  to  show  before  I  am 
done.  It  is  the  same  with  you  if  you 
would  take  the  time  at  Easter  to  roll  the 
stone  from  the  grave  of  motives  and 
really  see  zvhy  you  have  worked  for  a 
home  and  competence. 

My  father  left  his  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  cared  for.  I  can  make  no 
complaint  as  to  the  way  the  Nation  paid 
its  obligation.  My  mother  drew  a  pen¬ 
sion  until  her  death.  I  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  and  get  an  education  and 
good  friends  in  time  of  trouble.  I  never 
had  any  right  to  ask  more  than  this — 
that  is  all  my  children  are  entitled  to. 
My  mother  could  not  keep  us  all,  and 
I  went  to  live  with  some  relatives  on  a 
small  farm  in  the  country.  Farming 
in  those  days  in  the  Cape  Cod  district 
was  not  much  of  a  business.  The  soil 
was  poor  and  rocky.  A  few  people  in 
the  swamps  grew  cranberries  in  a  crude 
way,  and  the  old  Light  Brahma  hens 
were  eating  up  the  substance  of  many 
a  farm.  In  late  years  milk  and  fruit 
and  vegetables  have  changed  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  has 
saved  many  a  farm.  In  those  days 
every  farm  had  a  shoe  shop,  either  in  a 
corner  of  the  barn  or  in  a  small  out¬ 
building.  Here  we  pegged  shoes,  largely 
the  old-fashioned  wooden-pegged  affairs. 

H.  w.  c. 
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Emergencies 
at  Home 
For  the  Stock  on  the  Farm 


SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 


is  a  wholfe 

Medicine 

Chest. 


Price,  25c-,  50c.,  and  51.00.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Boston,  Hass. 


Light  Running  Stag 

Stag  plows  look  like  thoroughbreds 
stripped  for  a  race — strong  and  trim. 
They  have  that  smooth,  light  running 
quality  you  cannot  describe,  but 
which  you  feel.  When  you  want  a 
strictly  high-grade  plow  at  a  medium 
price,  get  a  frameless 

STAG, 
SULKY 
OR 

GANG 

For  70  years  the 
“leaping  deer” 
trade  mark  has 
been  the  sign  of 
all  that  is  best  in 
plows.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  so 
old  or  a  boy  so 
young  that  lie  has 
not  used  John 
Deere  makes. 

Booklet  Beautiful  and  Quaint 

describes  plows, ancient  and  modern. 
Illustrated  by  photos  of  actual  plow¬ 
ing  scenes  from  all  over  the  world. 

Ask  for  booklet  436  Mention 
this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Wagon, Stock, Hay, Crain, Coal  and 
Cotton  —  GOOD  SCALES  ;  non© 
better.  No  weighln  that  can  be  lost  or 
8tolcu.  Booklet  giving  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  sent  for  the  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INfr  MACHINES 

THE  MARTIN  HORSE 
CLIPPER  AND  THE  MARTIN 
SHEEP  SHEAR1NU  MACHINE 
are  by  far  the  highest  grado 
machines  made  in  the  world, 
will  clip  and  shear  easier, 
smoother  and  better  than  any 
other  machine.  Ttie  sheep 
shearing  machine  will  save  Its 
cost  twice  over  in  the  extra 
amount  ot  woo  lit  will  take  from 
the  sheep.  Will  not  cut.  scratch 
or  injure,  and  anyone  without  pre¬ 
vious  experle  ce  can  operate  these 
machines,  and  we  sell  them  at  less  than  one-half  the 

E rice  others  get  for  inferior  machl  es.  Don’t  buy  a 
orse  clipper  or  sheep  shearing  machine  until  you  learn 
all  about  the  wonderful  Martin  machines.  Look  In  one 
Of  our  late  Big  Catalogues.  If  you  haven’t  a  Big  Book 
borrow  your  neighbor’s:  otherwise  on  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  ussay.  “Mail  me  your  greatSheep  Shear¬ 
ing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machine  Offer."  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


HOOVER 


Light  running,  well 
built,  low  in  price — 
the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  machine  to 
use. 


POTATO 

DIGGER 


Made  In  two  sizes.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  ask  about  trial  offer. 

THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO., 
Box  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 


\Y  S3 


Tor  Buggies 

1  Runabouts®32~ 


GUARANTEED 


FROM  OUR  FACTORY 

/  DIRECT  TO  YOII. 


BUOB&SCHEU 


DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

ISOS  BUGGY"  BOOK  FREE 

408  G  COURT  STREET 
CINCINNATGOHIQ. 


The  Drown  Iron  Cow  Stall 

All  the  rage.  Best  in  the  world.  Used 
lit  the  FINEST  state,  government  anil 
private  dairy  barns  in  the  U.  8.  Send 
for  beautiful  circular  to  KING  &  WALKER 
(’().,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Dept.  N. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Wo  have  had  35  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Stanoaro. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


x  Fine 
Farm  Land 


Write  me  today  and  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  it — what  it 
has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
can  do  for  you.  Address  care  of 


Union  Pacific 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A 

Omaha.  Neb. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6a. ,  or  8‘e  marks,  or  lOHi  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  NEW-YoitKKB  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  learned  how  farmers  handle  their  seed 
potatoes  in  treating  them  for  scab.  Now  we  would 
like  to  know  how  they  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper 
and  make  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  way.  There  must  be  methods  which  re¬ 
quire  less  lifting  and  work  than  others,  and  we  all 
want  to  know  what  they  are. 

* 

Senator  Kittredge,  of  South  Dakota,  has  intro¬ 
duced  Senate  bill  6515,  which  aims  to  prevent  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  fungicides,  Paris-green,  lead  arsenate  or  other 
insecticides.  The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  chemists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  will  fix  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  poisons  and  insecticides  and  will  prove  a 
boon  to  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  Support  it  by 
all  means.  We  need  protection  not  only  in  the  foods 
which  nourish  our  friends,  but  in  the  poisons  which 
are  to  make  our  enemies  harmless. 

* 

Our  picture  of  those  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins” 
has  helped  bring  this  packing  matter  to  a  head.  At 
the  Rochester  meeting — noticed  last  week — it  was 
voted  to  organize  on  the  lines  of  the  successful  fruit 
exchanges  which  have  done  so  much  for  other  sec¬ 
tions.  These  men  are  far-sighted,  and  they  realize 
that  western  New  York  will  lose  its  reputation  for 
producing  good  fruit  if  the  present  system  is  con¬ 
tinued.  Every  mail  brings  us  letters  from  western 
and  southern  people  who  complain  about  the  poor 
quality  of  apples  they  find  in  the  barrel.  We  feel  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this,  because  we  urged  our 
western  friends  to  buy  New  York  apples  and  thus 
help  dispose  of  the  crop.  At  Rochester  leading  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  frankly  admitted  the  evil  of  dishonest 
packing  and  saw  no  other  way  out  than  to  organize 
so  as  to  control  and  guarantee  their  output. 

What  is  the  matter  in  Ohio?  We  have  told  how 
the  Smith  Chemical  Co.  has  by  injunction  prevented 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  publishing  the 
results  of  fertilizer  analysis.  This  concern  is  accused 
of  attempting  to  bribe  an  inspector,  and  in  turn 
accuses  him  of  demanding  blackmail.  Such  charges 
ought  to  be  promptly  ripped  open  to  the  light,  but, 
instead  of  that,  the  cover  has  been  nailed  down  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  publication  of  those  important 
facts  held  up.'  The  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  farm  papers  which  claim  to  represent 
Ohio  farmers.  They  have  not  dared  to  name  the 
fertilizer  company  which  is  responsible  for  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  have  even  carried  its  advertisement  while 
talking  in  a  half-hearted  way  about  the  trouble.  They 
walk  around  the  subject  as  if  it  were  a  bear  trap. 
What  is  the  matter. in  Ohio  that  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  can  be  held  up  by  a  concern  which  faces 
serious  charges?  Our  New  York  farmers  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  such  things.  They  are  prepared  to 
fight  injustice,  whether  the  man  behind  it  be  path- 
master  or  Governor. 

•  * 

People  who  return  from  a  trip  through  the  Gulf 
States  are  impressed  with  the  growth  of  prohibition 
or  temperance  sentiment  in  that  section.  There  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  prohibition  has  come  to  stay,  and 
that  it  is  a  business  question  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Southern  people  than  even  the  tariff.  It  made 
but  slow  progress  until  country  people  saw  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  it.  We  have  told  how  the  thing  that 
made  Southern  prohibition  a  great  issue  in  politics 
was  the  necessity  of  keeping  liquor  away  from  the 
idle  negroes.  Now  that  tire  saloons  are  closed  another 
business  argument  has  been  demonstrated.  Sales  of 


fruit,  vegetables  and  dairy  products  have  increased  as 
the  sales  of  liquor  were  shut  off.  Figures  from  sev¬ 
eral  towns  in  Alabama  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  formerly  worse  than  wasted  in  drink 
now  goes  to  buy  the  things  which  farmers  produce. 
All  this  makes  new  markets  for  new  crops,  and  puts 
money  into  the  right  sort  of  circulation.  As  the 
South  is  an  agricultural  community  these  benefits  will 
grow  larger,  and  there  seems  no  chance  for  any  going 
back.  Throughout  rural  sections  in  the  North  and 
West,  too,  the  sentiment  for  prohibition  is  growing 
as  business  rather  than  politically.  It  is  essentially 
a  movement  of  farmers,  and  makes  little  headway 
in  cities  and  towns.  It  seems  as  if  it  means  inevitably 
a  contest  between  country  and  town,  such  as  we  have 
never  before  seen  in  this  land. 

* 

Last  week  we  announced  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  J-  C.  C.  would  meet  on  April  23  to 
consider  Mr.  Keeney’s  report.  They  met — and  ad¬ 
journed  for  one  week!  Up  to  the  day  of  this  meeting 
883  days  had  gone  by  since  Dawley  sold  the  cows  to 
Rogers.  A  precocious  child  born  on  that  day  will  be 
able  to  understand  if  not  read  their  report  when  it  is 
made.  Since  they  voted  to  investigate  1S2  days  have 
passed  by,  and  102  days  have  come  and  gone  since 
Squiers  and  Benedict  put  their  hands  on  cows  in 
Rogers’  barn  and  swore  they  were  grades  which 
Squiers  sold  to  Dawley.  As  for  the  Dawley  libel  case, 
it  came  before  the  court  again  on  April  21.  We  were 
again  ready  for  trial,  but  Dawley  for  the  third  time 
argued  through  his  attorney  for  a  postponement.  This 
was  finally  granted,  and  the  case  is  now  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  for  April  27.  We  assure  our  readers  that  we 
have  done  our  best  to  bring  the  case  to  trial.  The 
delay  has  been  due  to  Dawley  entirely. 

* 

Here  is  the  latest  from  Brother  Tucker  of  The 
Country  Gentleman  about  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co. : 

It  is  simple  justice  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
company  gives  with  every  sale  a  specific  covenant  to  re¬ 
fund,  at  more  than  market  rates,  for  any  deficiency  in  their 
goods  discovered  by  a  chemist  of  recognized  standing,  which 
agreement  makes  it  perfectly  safe  to  use  their  products. 

We  now  think  Brother  Tucker  should  hand  out  a 
slice  of  that  simple  justice  to  the  parties  who  bought 
the  fertilizers  which  he  sampled.  He  went  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  took  samples  of  a  dozen  fertilizers.  He 
saw  the  bags  put  in  the  cars  and  shipped.  Now  we 
have  shown  him  from  his  own  figures  that  the  farmers 
who  bought  these  goods  should  have  rebates  as 
follows 

Shortage 


Celery  and  Potato . $1.72 

Garden  Truck  .  2.65 

High  Grade  Manure .  1.79 


How  many  tons  of  “Garden  Truck”  did  Brother 
Tucker  see  shipped,  and  who  got  them?  He  has 
proved  that  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  should  pay 
each  of  these  men  $2.65  a  ton  rebate.  No  doubt  he 
will  give  them  “simple  justice”  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
When  he  plays  the  part  of  inspector  he  should  pay 
the  price.  What  would  he  think  of  a  State  inspector 
who  let  such  goods  go  without  protest? 

We  wish  to  quote  for  Brother  Tucker’s  benefit  the 
following  from  W.  J.  Bryan’s  speech  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers: 

There  isn't  an  evil  in  this  country  that  could  live 
twenty-four  hours  if  the  evil-doers  didn’t  hire  brilliant  edi¬ 
tors  to  chloroform  their  readers  so  that  their  pockets  could 
be  picked  and  they  wouldn’t  know  it. 

This  “chloroform”  might  take  the  form  of  a  dollar 
packed  in  fertilizers.  It  is  now  admitted,  we  believe, 
by  Brother  Tucker  that  the  Buffalo  company  did 
order  16,500  copies  of  The  Country  Gentleman,  and 
that  Dawley  did  buy  copies  of  tne  paper  and  pay  for 
them  out  of  State  funds. 

* 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Ohio  who  takes 
exceptions  to  a  statement  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
cause  his  experience  is  different.  “An  editor  ought 
to  know  better,”  he  says.  Another  man  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  comes  forward  with  his  experience  and  says  he 
ought  to  apologize  for  doing  so,  but  he  wants  to 
have  it  right.  Now  both  these  good  friends  some¬ 
how  fail  to  get  the  idea  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  policy. 
The  last  thing  on  earth  that  anyone  here  wants  to 
gain  is  the  reputation  of  the  “know  it  all”  man.  On 
any  matter  involving  a  principle  we  first  try  to  learn 
the  truth.  Having  found  what  we  believe  to  be 
right  we  will  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin  and 
defend  the  friends  who  stand  with  us  as  best  we  can. 
If  we  found  that  we  had  been  deceived  or  had  made 
a  hasty  judgment  and  were  wrong  we  should  want 
to  get  out  of  the  false  position  at  once  and  make 
fair  acknowledgment  of  the  error.  In  matters  of 
advice  or  information  concerning  farm  or  home  mat¬ 
ters  we  cheerfully  admit  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  in¬ 
fallible.  Any  opinion  is  at  best  only  one  way  of  look¬ 


ing  at  a  subject  and  facts  are  modified  by  conditions 
and  experience.  If  we  are  wrong  we  ask  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Our  readers  are  like  the  members  of  a  great 
family,  and  they  all  come  to  know  that  we  welcome 
fair  criticism  and  discussion.  The  voluntaiy  bits  of 
practical  experience  from  readers  form  the  most  use¬ 
ful  part  of  the  paper. 

* 

A  New  York  man  recently  read  an  advertisement 
of  cheap  farms  in  a  certain  locality.  It  was  a  fruit 
section,  and  the  low  prices  for  farms  and  orchards 
were  surprising  until  our  friend  came  to  examine 
the  trees.  They  were  fairly  crusted  with  scale.  All 
over  that  section  single  trees  and  entire  orchards  were 
so  thickly  coated  that  many  of  the  trees  were  dead, 
and  others  so  feeble  that  last  Winter  would  about  finish 
them.  Of  course  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
insect  would  ever  buy  fruit  land  in  such  a  place.  By 
neglecting  to  spray  and  care  for  their  orchards  the 
people  there  have  cut  down  the  selling  price  of  their 
land  by  30  per  cent.  There  have  been  cases  where 
orchards  of  dead  or  dying  trees  have  been  sold  to  city 
people  in  Winter  as  “mortgage  lifters.”  People  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  fruit  except  that  it  is  good  to  eat 
and  high  priced  have  actually  bought  orchards  in 
Winter  without  knowing  that  scale  had  ruined  the 
trees.  What  folly  it  is  for  such  people  to  buy 
orchards,  and  what  a  sin  for  owners  to  deceive  them. 
What  a  black  eye  the  people  can  give  any  fruit  section 
by  refusing  to  spray. 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  one  J.  C.  Shaffer, 
a  tree  agent  in  Pennsylvania.  This  man  represented 
a  nursery  firm  in  New  York  State  and  went  about 
claiming  that  his  fruit  trees  were  grafted  on  white 
oak  roots.  Shaffer  seems  to  have  used  this  foolish 
statement  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  scale  and 
other  insects  would  not  molest  his  trees.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn  the  nursery  firm  let  Shaffer  tell  those 
stories  so  long  as  he  made  sales.  The  facts  were  put 
before  Dr.  II.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Shaffer  was  tracked  down  and  made  to 
admit  that  he  did  claim  that  his  trees  were  grafted 
on  oak.  He  pleads  ignorance  and  denies  any  attempt 
to  defraud.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  could  not  have 
sold  the  trees,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  if  he  had  not 
told  his  oak  story.  The  honorable  thing  for  that  nur¬ 
sery  firm  would  be  to  repudiate  the  agent  and  cancel 
the  orders.  The  chances  are  if  this  were  done  that 
those  farmers  would  buy  a  fair  number  of  honest 
trees.  The  firm,  however,  undertakes  to  compel  the 
farmers  to  accept  the  “oak-rooted”  trees.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  think  the  farmers  are  justified  in 
combining  to  resist  delivery  of  the  trees  after  can¬ 
celling  their  orders.  That  is  what  the  nursery  firm 
would  do  if  it  bought  a  lot  of  trees  on  definite  state¬ 
ments  and  found  they  were  not  as  represented.  A 
farmer  was  once  attacked  by  a  bulldog.  He  took  a 
pitchfork  and  ran  the  tines  into  the  dog.  The  dog 
owner  found  fault  and  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  take 
the  other  end  of  the  fork.  He  got  this  answer : 

“Why  didn’t  your  dog  take  the  other  end!” 

There  is  only  one  end  of  the  pitchfork  that  will  do 
a  rogue  or  a  fraud  any  good. 


BREVITIES. 

We  are  putting  eggs  into  the  water-glass  solution  every 
day. 

Salt  is  used  on  asparagus  to  kill  the  weeds — not  to 
start  the  “grass.” 

We  are  actually  making  progress  in  hunting  the  name 
of  that  apple  packer. 

The  fear  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  cannot  occupy 
the  same  heart  at  one  time  ! 

Everyone  on  the  farm  remarks  how  mellow  the  soil  is 
where  the  Cow-horn  turnips  grew  last  Fall. 

The  latest  is  a  California  man  who  telegraphed  his 
Congressman  to  get  him  an  ounce  of  seeds  of  a  seedless 
tomato. 

Let  us  begin  to  remember  now,  early  in  the  season,  that 
the  so-called  “dog  days”  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  dogs. 

Oxe  of  our  readers  says  he  subscribes  to  The  R.  N.-Y. — 
he  does  not  buy  it.  That  is  a  little  distinction  which  we 
appreciate. 

Give  the  hogs  a  chance — this  means  green  food,  water 
and  salt  and  wood  ashes  beside  their  grain.  Rape  seeded 
now  will  help  them  later. 

A  good  farm  paper  should  link  the  man  with  fair  ambi¬ 
tion  and  honest  plan.  Itut  it  never  can  be  a  connecting 
link  unless  the  man  will  both  read  and  think. 

New  Jersey’s  new  automobile  law  is  expected  to  add 
nearly  $100,000  to  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  auto 
fees  are  to  he  used  for  road  improvements. 

Some  one  recently  asked  the  Hope  Farm  man  what  a 
woman  with  a  swearing  husband  should  do.  The  first 
answer,  apparently  from  experience,  is  a  reference  to  I 
Peter  III.  1-3. 

Hard  to  understand.  People  write  us  about  distant 
nurserymen  who  have  made  impossible  offers  of  stock. 
Right  within  a  day’s  drive  of  these  same  readers  are 
honorable  nurserymen  who  can  he  trusted. 
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“A  FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS.” 

Part  III. 

In  order  to  bring  out  one  side  of  this  discussion 
more  clearly  we  give  space  to  the  following  letter 
from  an  agent  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company: 

Your  article  on  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  while 
doubtless  sincere,  was  hardly  in  line  with  your  mission  to 
Mr.  Farmer.  This  company  has  doubtless  given  the 
farmers  better  values  than  they  could  obtain  from  other 
sources,  and  has  saved  their  purchasers  at  least  $1  per 
ton  for  the  past  four  years.  In  growing  crops  they  have 
shown  better  results  than  other  brands  of  same  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis,  and  this  is,  or  should  be,  the  real  test 
of  merit  and  purchase  value.  Their  offer  to  give  you  all 
you  pay  for  is  better  than  theoretical  analysis,  in  crop 
growing.  j.  i.  v.  s. 

“Our  mission,”  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  give  the 
truth.  No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  truth  of  any 
statement  we  have  made  about  this  company.  They 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  if  the  goods  they 
sold  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers  had  not  been 
below  guarantee.  As  The  Country  Gentleman  has 
used  this  company  and  the  goods  it  makes  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discredit  the  work  of  our  experiment  stations 
we  take  their  figures  for  discussion. 

Has  the  Buffalo  company  “given  the  farmer  better 
values  than  they  can  obtain  from  any  other  source?” 
In  order  to  do  that  they  must  give  more  needed  plant 
food  for  a  dollar.  Some  farmers  find  it  hard  to 
understand  what  the  “valuation”  of  a  fertilizer  means. 
The  three  elements  of  plant  food  which  have  com¬ 
mercial  value  are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  puts  this  very  clearly 
as  follows : 

The  productive  capacity  of  practically  all  soils  in  good 
physical  condition  is  measured  by  the  available  supply  of 
the  three  plant  food  elements,  phosphorus,  potassium  and 
nitrogen,  because  they  are  required  by  all  crops  in  very 
considerable  quantities,  while  in  most  soils  the  supply  of 
one  or  more  of  them  is  limited.  If  the  supply  of  one 
of  these  elements  is  too  limited,  it  must  as  a  consequence 
limit  the  yield  of  the  crop,  even  though  all  other  factors 
essential  to  crop  produclion  are  well  provided.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  these  facts  that  the  three  elements,  phosphorus, 
potassium  and  nitrogen,  in  commercial  form,  have  come 
to  have  a  recognized  money  value. 

The  commercial  values  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  have  been  closely  figured  out.  When  a 
man  offers  us  a  pound  of  nitrogen  or  a  pound  of 
potash  in  a  fertilizer  we  can  tell  what  it  is  worth  as 
we  could  of  a  pound  of  iron  or  sugar  or  flour  by 
finding  what  we  would  have  to  pay  for  it  elsewhere. 
File  “valuation”  of  these  Buffalo  goods  would  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton  by  the  trade  prices 
of  these  elements.  That  valuation  would  be  compared 
with  the  selling  price — that  is,  what  a  farmer  pays 
for  the  goods.  Some  of  the  experiment  stations  fig¬ 
ure  these  valuations  and  print  them  side  by  side  with 
the  agent’s  price.  No  one,  probably  not  even  Mr. 
Tucker,  will  question  the  reliability  of  the  work  done 
in  Connecticut.  We  give  below  figures  taken  from 
Dr.  Jenkins’  report  of  some  of  the  Buffalo  brands: 


Name  Agent’s  Price  Valuation 

Vegetable  and  Potato  Manure. .. $30.50  $17. 50 

Celery  and  Potato .  32.25  19.57 

Farmer’s  Choice  .  27.75  •  13.44 

“Top  Dresser’’  .  39.75  22.62 

Fish  Guano  .  24.  14.33 


Several  others  might  be  given.  Now  this  is  not  an 
“attack”  upon  the  Buffalo  company,  but  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  No  one  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures.  The  manager  of  the  Buffalo  company 
told  us  that  he  charges  $19  a  ton  for  the  “Farmer’s 
Choice”  at  his  factory.  We  make  the  comparison 
between  what  a  farmer  has  to  pay  the  agent  and 
when  he  pays  an  average  of  $27.75  for  $13.44  worth 
of  plant  food  he  does  not  get  full  value  for  his  dol¬ 
lar.  If  we  figured  out  the  valuation  of  those  brands 
which  Mr.  Tucker  himself  sampled  we  shall  find  a 
low  valuation  compared  with  what  the  farmers  paid 
tor  the  goods.  We  base  our  remarks  squarely  upon 
the  records  of  the  stations,  which  we  believe  are 
reliable. 

We  have  already  mentioned  eight  States  in  which 
last  year  the  Buffalo  goods  fell  below  guarantee. 
We  now  add  another — Maine.  In  bulletin  No.  153 
anyone  may  read  t he  record.  A  fertilizer  known  as 
"Aroostook  Complete”  was  made  by  the  Buffalo  Fer¬ 


tilizer  Co.  and  sold  by  another  company.  It  was 
found  below  the  guarantee  and  farmers  complained 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  crop.  The  station  analyzed 
13  different  samples  of  this  fertilizer.  Every  single 
one  of  them  was  found  below  the  guarantee  in  one  or 
more  elements.  The  average  of  all  these  13  samples 
showed  a  “valuation”  according  to  the  station  of 
$26.90,  while  the  guaranteed  analysis  promised  $29.69 
worth  of  plant  food.  Thus  taking  the  average  of 
13  samples  a  farmer  who  bought  this  fertilizer  re¬ 
ceived  $2-79  less  value  per  ton  than  he  was  supposed 
to.  One  of  those  samples  actually  showed  a  shortage 
of  nearly  $7  worth  of  plant  food  in  a  ton.  The 
Country  Gentleman  cannot  say  that  this  is  “abuse” 
by  a  “yellow  journal,”  for  these  figures  are  public, 
and  we  assert  that  no  fertilizer  sold  last  year  made 
a  poorer  showing  at  the'  experiment  stations  th^n 
these  Buffalo  goods.  We  believe  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  sample  them  fairly  and  analyze  them 
accurately.  This  year  the  Buffalo  company  is  again 
making  these  goods.  The  Maine  company  which  han¬ 
dles  them  has  arranged  to  have  samples  taken  by  the 
station  from  every  carload.  Dr.  Woods  reports  that 
19  cars  received  in  February  were  again  below  in 
nitrogen  and  potash.  In  January  all  the  goods  were 
reported  above  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  but  below  in 
available  phosphoric  acid.  The  Buffalo  company  ex¬ 
plains  this  by  saying  that  with  their  peculiar  process 
of  manufacture  the  phosphoric  acid  will  increase  in 
availability  so  that  by  the  time  the  fertilizer  is  used 
it  will  be  up  to  guarantee. 

An  examination  of  this  claim  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  fertilizers  are  made.  In  the  articles  printed 
through  the  Winter  we  saw  that  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  is  made  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  ground 
phosphate  rock.  In  the  Buffalo  factory  this  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  and  some  afiimal  matter,  usually  tankage, 
is  mixed  together  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  mixed 
it  is  put  into  a  “den”  made  of  concrete.  The  chem¬ 
ical  action  of  the  acid  on  the  rock  starts  a  fearful 
heat.  Thus  not  only  is  the  phosphate  rock  more  or 
less  dissolved,  but  the  tankage  is  made  more  avail¬ 
able.  This  action  goes  on  12  hours  or  more,  when 
the  “den”  is  opened  and  the  warm,  wet  mass  is  shov¬ 
eled  out.  It  is  mixed  with  potash  and  other  chem¬ 
icals  and  finally  dumped  into  large  piles  forming  the 
“base  goods”  which  were  mentioned  last  week.  In 
case  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  neutralized 
in  the  “den”  an  action  would  go  on  in  this  “base  pile.” 
As  described  last  week,  when  a  certain  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  wanted  a  quantity  of  these  “base  goods”  will 
be  taken  and  mixed  with  other  chemicals.  Once 
mixed  and  in  the  bags  there  is  practically  no  possi¬ 
bility  for  any  more  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  become 
available.  It  could  only  become  so  by  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  if  the  Buffalo  company  left  so  much 
of  this  in  their  goods  that  it  would  continue  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  rock  it  would  destroy  the  bags  and  most 
likely  also  kill  every  seed  it  touched !  There  is  no 
secret  about  this  process,  as  most  fertilizer  makers 
practice  it — some  evidently  being  more  careful  than 
others.  If  the  Buffalo  people  leave  so  much  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  bags  we  are  sorry  for  those  who  put  their 
hands  in  the  fertilizer. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  “valuation.”  All 
forms  of  nitrogen  are  not  equal  in  value  any  more 
than  all  cuts  of  beef  are  alike.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  a  pound  of  nitrate  nitrogen  and 
a  pound  of  some  organic  as  between  tenderloin  steak 
and  shin  bone  (see  page  77).  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  crit¬ 
icism  complains  because  the  stations  do  not  show  this 
difference.  We  might  expect  a  critic  to  show  us  how, 
but  this  one  only  seeks  to  tear  down.  He  has  a 
dozen  samples  analyzed,  but  in  not  one  single  case 
does  he  show  the  quantities  of  nitrate,  sulphate  or 
organic.  Nor  do  the  private  analyses  of  the  company 
show  this  most  important  point.  Some  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  do  it,  and  we  shall  now  go  to  their  figures  to 
pick  this  Buffalo  nitrogen  apart. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  test  suit  has  been  brought  by  District 
Attorney  A.  E.  Holton,  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Ashe¬ 
ville.  N.  C.,  to  establish  judicially  the  ownership  of  the 
United  States  to  all  land  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
North  Carolina,  embracing  eight  counties,  including  towns 
and  villages  occupied  by  100.000  persons,  and  also  includ¬ 
ing  50.000  acres  of  George  W.  Vanderbilt’s  Plsgah  forest 
preserves.  There  are  four  railways,  copper  and  kaolin 
mines  included  iu  this  territory.  The  District  Attorney  al¬ 


leges  that  in  1783  North  Carolina  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians  conveying  to  that  tribe  these  lands,  and 
that  later  the  Indians  ceded  the  land  to  the  United  States 
in  return  for  a  smaller  allotment  in  North  Carolina  and 
a  grant  in  Indian  Territory.  It  is  asserted  that  the  State 
afterward  treated  the  lands  as  its  own  and  allotted  them 
out,  but  that  the  title  never  passed  from  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  large  damage 

has  resulted  to  towns,  railroads  and  sawmills  near  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas.  A  fire  started  bv  lightning  raged  for  24 
hours  in  a  well  of  the  Security  Oil  Company  April  15, 
causing  a  loss  of  $150,000.  .  .  .  As  a  result  of  the 

first  conviction  under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Harper,  president  of  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  formerly  president  of  the  American  National 
Bank,  a  drug  manufacturer,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
business  men  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  sentenced  by 
Judge  Kimball  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  on  one  count  and  $20f> 
on  another  of  the  indictment  against  him  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling  an  alleged  mislabelled  headache  remedy. 
President  Roosevelt  summoned  District  Attorney  Baker  to 
the  White  House  and  directed  him  to  press  for  a  jail 
sentence  for  Harper  in  order  that  the  first  violator  of 
the  pure  food  law  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty. 
.  .  .  Fire  in  a  business  block  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

April  16,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000.  ...  A  jury  in  the 

Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn,  April  16,  awarded  to  Mary 
Hatch  Riggs  a  verdict  of  $35,000  in  her  suit  against  the 
New  York  Tunnel  Company  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
Clarence  B.  Riggs.  On  September  30,  1906,  while  Riggs 
was  at  work  in  the  Battery  tunnel  under  the  East  River, 
a  premature  blast  of  dynamite  occurred  and  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  flying  rock  and  died  in  about  two 
weeks  from  the  injuries  he  received.  It  was  maintained 
that  the  blast  was  let  off  without  sufficient  warning.  The 
widow  sued  for  $50,000  damages.  .  .  .  Following  a 
day  of  rioting  in  which  two  strikebreakers  were  shot, 
others  were  driven  from  town  and  the  life  of  President 
Riggs  of  the  Chester,  Pa.,  Traction  Company  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  mob  which  gathered  about  his  hotel.  Gov. 
Stuart  April  16  ordered  an  “adequate  force”  of  State 
constabulary  fo  proceed  at  once  to  Chester.  .  .  Charles 

G.  Horton  of  Hoboken  was  arrested  in  New  York  April  16 
on  an  indictment  found  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  charging 
him  with  using  the  mails  for  a  scheme  to  defraud.  He 
gave  $2,000  bail  for  trial.  Horton  was  arrested  in  1906 
in  connection  with  certain  timber  land  frauds  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  the  charge  was  never  pressed  and  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  In  the  present  case  the  alleged  offence  consisted 
in  getting  consignments  of  lumber  from  various  points  in 
the  Northwest  which  he  was  supposed  to  sell  on  commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  alleged  that  he  sold  the  lumber  and  pocketed 
the  proceeds.  .  .  .  The  main  building  of  the  Cayuga 

Lake  Salt  Company,  now  a  branch  of  the  International 
Salt  Company,  at  Dudlowville.  N.  Y..  was  destroyed  by 
fire  April  17.  The  flames  could  be  seen  from  Ithaca,  If) 
miles  away.  Eight  thousand  tons  of  salt  were  consumed, 
and  the  property  damage  is  estimated  at  more  than  $200,- 

000.  Two  hundred  men  are  out  of  work . The 

Texas  flood  reached  its  worst  results  April  19,  when  new 
rains  deluged  Fort  Worth.  Dallas  and  all  the  country  ad¬ 
jacent  in  the  valleys  of  Trinity  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Four  lives  were  lost  and  500  houses  were  wrecked  in  the 
packing  house  town  of  North  Fort  Worth,  suburb  of  Fort 
Worth.  Nearly  4.000  persons  were  driven  from  their 
homes.  Two  railroad  men  lost  their  lives  near  Cleburne 
when  their  train  plunged  into  a  washout.  The  flood  at 
Dallas  is  the  worst  known  since  1866.'  The  river  was  two 
miles  wide  and  all  railroads  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  were  crippled.  Five  iron  bridges  are  gone  on  the 
Texas  Central  between  Ilico  and  Cisco.  Texas  and  Pacific 
trains  were  abandoned  west  of  Fort  Worth  on  account  of 
washout  and  high  water  in  the  Brazos  River.  The  Frisco 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Cotton  Belt  lines  are  heavy  suf¬ 
ferers  The  property  loss  in  the  State  is  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  The  flood  drift  in  Red  Oak  creek,  30  miles 
from  Dallas,  caused  a  large  break  in  the  oil  pipe  line  of 
the  Texas  company  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  ran 
out.  .  .  .  April  20  nine  men  were  killed  by  a  dynamite 

explosion  on  the  Transcontinental  Railway  near  Armagh, 
Canada.  The  blast  was  fired  prematurely. 

ADMINISTRATION. — By  a  vote  of  199  to  83  the  House 
of  Representatives  April  15  decided  against  the  President's 
programme  for  four  battleships  and  adhered  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  for 
two  vessels  of  that  type.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Tawney  authorizing  the  building  of  only  one  ship  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  ,  as  was  a  compromise  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Hobson,  calling  for  three  ships.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  vigorously  debated  on  both  sides  for  almost  three 
hours,  and  party  lines  were  obliterated  in  the  voting. 

.  .  .  The  recent  decrease  of  $260,957  in  the  receipts  of 

50  of  the  largest  post  offices  of  the  country  for  March, 
1908,  as  against  M'arch,  1907,  will  be  used  by  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  as  an  argument  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  establishing  parcels  post  on  rural  routes.  Mr.  Meyer 
is  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  idea  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  special  local  parcels  post  would  wipe  out 
the  postal  deficit,  besides  being  a  boon  to  the  farmer  and  the 
retail  country  merchants.  There  are  now  in  operation 
39.038  rural  routes,  serving  a  population  of  15.000.000 
people.  Mr.  Meyer  says  that  should  an  average  of  five 
11-pound  packages  be  carried  on  each  trip  throughout  the 
year  it  is  estimated  that  $15,000,000  would  be  realized 
and  the  net  return  to  the  Government  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  equal  the  annual  deficit. 

STATE  FAIR  COMMISSION.— Lieut.-Gov.  Chanler  was 
chosen  president  and  former  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  A.  Wieting  vice-president  of  the  New 
State  Fair  Commission  at  its  meeting  for  organization  at 
Albany,  April  20.  It  was  decided  to  remove  the  offices  of 
the  fair  commission  from  Albany  to  Syracuse.  The  com¬ 
mission  re-elected  S.  C.  Shaver  of  Albany  as  secretary  and 
A.  K.  Brown  of  Batavia  as  treasurer. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

~  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sam]  ' 
1908  model.  Write  for  Special  t 

Eine.t  Guaranteed  Of  f  -  of* , 

1908  Models  &  M U  tO 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1906  A  1907  .TlmleU  ,  of  f  tfa 

all  of  best  makes  v*  *  m  ^ 

BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  ^  O  ^  ^  0 

good  as  new .  ®  *P  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  l)o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  IVrite  n<nu. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  B  80, Chicago 

Wire  F ence  9Qf 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  7  ^ 
Best  liigh  carbon  coiled  steel  spring-  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
«7«clirect  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  BozG7 ,  Leesburg  6. 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockiea 

Double  cases  all  over; best 

_ _  copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 

regnlntlng.  Best  100  clilek  liot-wnter  Brooder,  (4.35. 
Both  ordered  together.  (511.00.  Satisfaction  auaran- 
teod.  Piomachlnesat  any  prtcearo  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18,  Racine.  Wis. 


j  Branches 

a  St.  Paul 
Buffalo 
Kansas  City 
Detroit 


Get  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  FREE  ROOFING  BOOK! 


We  Ship  Guaranteed  Roofing:  Any¬ 
where  at  HALF  REGULAR  PRICES! 

Nails,  Cement  and  Instructions  FREE  in  Every 
Roll  of  Gordon-Van  Tine  Guaranteed  ROOFING. 

Don’t  pay  robber  prices  for  ready  roofing.  Don’t  throw  money,  away  on 
expensive  Shingles.  You  can  save  big  money  by  buying  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Genuine  Guaranteed  Waterproof  Roofing:  direct  from  our 
great  plant.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known.  Every  roll  guaranteed 
for  5,  8  or  10  years,  according  to  weight.  $250,000  behind  the  guarantee.  We 
sell  millions  of  square  feet  of  the  finest  roofing  made,  direct  from  mill  to 
user  at  half  retail  prices.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for 
the  greatest  Free  Roofing;  Book  ever  published.  This  big.  illustrated 
book  tells  wliy  the  World’s  Great  Fire  Insurance  Companies  approve 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing.  Tells  how  it  is  waterproofed  with 
genuine  asphalt.  Tells  how  to  apply  it  yourself  on  house,  barn  or  any 
other  building.  Write  for  it.  Don’t  do  any  roofing  till  you  get  it. 

Our  Roofing  Saved  this  N.  Y.  Farmer  a  Snug:  Sum  of  Money 

West  Dandy,  New  Yoisk,  January  30,  1908. 

Gordon.  Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— I  purchased  from  you  31  squares  of  your  3-ply  roofing  to  be  used  for 
covering  my  home.  I  received  this  material  in  good  shape,  found  the  freight  charges 
low  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  roofing.  In  fact.  I  do  not  think  1  could  pur¬ 
chase  as  good  a  quality  for  anywhere  near  the  price.  My  roofing  lias  been  on  some 
time  and  is  in  good  condition.  I  would  be  very  willing  to  recommend  to  anyone  tlio 
use  of  your  Flintcoated  Roofing.  Respectfully,  Fueling  House. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  free  n  r*.  Don’t  fail  to  write  to¬ 

day  for  a  copy  of  the 
great  Gordon  -  Van 
Tine  Roofing  Book. 


Home  of  Freling  House,  of  West  Danby,  New  York, 
Roofed  with  Gordon-Van  Tine  Flintcoated  Roofing' 


Samples 

FREE 


samples  of  t lie  different 
weights  of  roofing  for 
examination  and  test. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  and  Free  Samples. 


BOOK 

FREE 


PRICES 

Per  Square,  108  sq.  ft. 


i  “Ply  -  -  $(  .4  3 

2- Ply  -  -  1.96 

3- Ply  -  -  2.29 

Prompt  Shipment  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Nails,  (’an  of  Cement  and  Instructions  FREE  in  Every  Roll. 


Building  Paper  Offer 
Tar  Felt  Offer 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  855  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 


Best  Bed  Bogin  Building  Paper, about  07  A 
20  pounds  to  roll,  per  roil  of  500  sq.  ft.  O  I  C 
Special  Bargain  — 100  sq.  ft.  Best  Grade  Tar 
7elt  (conies  in  rolls  of  about  52  lbs.  at  2c  perlb.)  0  UG 

Send  us  your  or¬ 
ders  for  lumber. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  I  know  are  true, 

For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  m.v  spirit,  too ; 

For  the  human  ties  that  bind  me, 

For  the  task  by  God  assigned  me, 

For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story 

Who  have  suffered  for  my  sake, 

To  emulate  their  glory, 

And  follow  in  their  wake — 

Bards,  martyrs,  patriots,  sages, 

The  people  of  all  ages, 

Whose  deeds  crown  history's  pages 
And  time’s  great  volume  make. 

I  live  to  hail  the  season, 

By  gifted  minds  foretold. 

When  man  shall  rule  by  reason, 

And  not  alone  by  gold  : 

When  man  to  man  united. 

And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 

The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 
As  Eden  was  of  old. 

I  live  to  hold  communion 
With  all  that  is  divine, 

To  feel  there  is  a  union 

’Twixt  Nature's  heart  and  mine, 

To  profit  by  affliction, 

Reap  truth  from  fields  of  fiction, 

Grow  wiser  from  conviction, 

And  fulfil  each  grand  design. 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true, 

For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  my  spirit,  too : 

For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 

For  the-  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

— George  Linnaeus  Banks. 

* 

Some  of  the  prettiest  white  frocks  for 
little  children  are  made  of  the  fine  cross¬ 
bar  materials,  handkerchief  linen,  batiste 
or  dimity,  trimmed  with  Irish  crochet  or 
fine  cross-bar  embroideries.  They  are 
plain  little  yoke  dresses  with  Dutch  neck 
and  either  bishop  or  short  little  puff 
sleeves. 

* 

Dandelion  salad,  made  of  the  tender 
young  bleached  leaves,  is  very  nice  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  German  manner.  Dress 
the  salad  with  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar. 
Cut  a  little  fat  bacon  into  dice,  fry 
until  crisp,  and  then  pour  the  bacon  and 
its  hot  fat  over  the.  dandelion,  stirring 
well  through  it. 

* 

Here  is  a  good  suggestion  from  the 
Atchison  Globe : 

A  late  fad  is  a  good  one.  Instead  of 
studying  art,  or  music,  people  are  lately 
learning  the  meaning  of  words  and  how  to 
use  them.  What  a  delightful  companion  a 
man  or  woman  is  who  can  really  talk!  We 
know  an  Atchison  woman  who  has  made 
a  specialty  of  learning  to  talk  ;  of  learning 
how  to  act.  And  she  is  very  popular, 
compared  with  women  who  have  studied 
literature,  history,  art,  etc.  Study  the  dic¬ 
tionary  more,  and  devote  less  time  to  non¬ 
sense.  How  many  words  do  you  use?  There 
are  250,000  good  English  words.  Iiow 
many  of  them  are  you  familiar  with? 

* 

Cherry  and  coral  tints  arc  great  fa¬ 
vorites  this  Spring,  and  appear  in  all 
sorts  of  trimmings  and  all  varieties  of 
shades,  including  some  that  border  on 
magenta.  The  bright  cerise  that  was  so 
popular  ten  years  ago  or  more  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  favorite,  and  is  especially  desirable 
to  brighten  up  a  plain  black  costume. 
A  rosette  or  many-looped  bow  of  cerise 
velvet  is  usually  becoming  on  a  hat 
otherwise  all  black.  A  very  smart- 
looking  jacket  suit  of  black  panama  had 
a  single  line  of  cerise  soutache  braid 
outlining  collar  and  cuffs,  and  Was 
further  brightened  by  small  gilt  buttons. 

* 

If  the  home  affords  a  small  spare 
room  not  ordinarily  in  use  it  would  be 
found  a  great  convenience  to  turn  it  into 
a  wardrobe  room,  for  the  storage  of  gar¬ 
ments,  bedding,  etc.  If  it  is  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  wardrobe  closets,  well 
provided  with  hangers,  could  be  built 
in;  if  not,  a  shelf  2]/2  feet  wide  should 
be  put  all  along  one  side,  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor,  with  a  curtain  along  the 
front.  Plenty  of  hooks  and  hangers 
should  be  provided  along  the  under  side 


of  the  shelf,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  crowding  them.  It  is  a  luxury  to 
have  abundant  room,  so  that  the  girls’ 
starched  dresses  can  always  be  hung  up 
without  crumpling.  Hat  boxes  can  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  shelf.  A  bureau  or 
chiffonier,  perhaps  too  large  for  con¬ 
venience  in  a  bedroom,  will  give  storage 
to  waists  and  underwear,  and  having 
everything  compactly  arranged  it  will 
take  little  trouble  to  keep  everything 
in  order.  A  very  small  room,  too 
cramped  for  a  comfortable  bedroom,  will 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  this  way,  and 
a  real  comfort  in  keeping  extra  gar¬ 
ments  from  crowding  a  bedroom  with 
deficient  storage  space. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

Mrs.  Spraker  tasted  the  syrup  critic¬ 
ally,  looked  at  the  label  on  the  bottle 
and  said — nothing. 

“It  isn’t  supposed  to  be  maple  syrup,” 
I  said  defensively,  “but  it  is  a  nice 
substitute.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  sniffed.  “Ten  cents  for 
that  little  bottle,”  she  said.  “I  can  tell 
you  a  way  to  make  a  better  syrup  than 
that  and  make  it  cheaper — if  you  want 
to.” 

“Please  tell  me,”  I  said  meekly. 

“Get  some  brown  sugar  and  putgsome 
in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  water  and 
boil  it  a  few  minutes.” 

“Is  that  all?”  I  asked  as  she  paused. 
“Yes,  only  you’ll  likely  have  to  experi¬ 
ment  a  little  before  you  get  it  just  thick 
enough.  You  can  let  it  cool  in  the 
saucepan  and  then  you  can  tell  whether 
it  needs  more  sugar  or  more  water,  and 
just  boil  it  up  again.  You’ll  find  it  is 
a  nice  syrup  with  a  good  flavor.” 

“I’ll  try  it,”  I  said. 

“Brown  sugar  is  good  for  other 
things,”  she  went  on.  “I  like  it  better 
than  white  sugar  in  baked  beans,  and  it 
makes  a  very  nice  pudding  sauce.  Put 
a  little  flour  with  the  brown  sugar,  mix 
it  up  with  water,  then  cook  it  till  it  is 
nice  and  smooth  and  quite  thick.  Then 
put  in  some  butter  and  the  kind  of 
flavoring  you  like.  I  always  use  lemon 
when  I  am  going  to  have  apple  pud¬ 
ding.” 

“You  don’t  say  anything  about  what 
proportions  to  use,”  I  complained. 

“Use  your  judgment,  child,  use  your 
judgment,”  she  said  easily. 

As  I  went  to  my  cupboard  door  and 
on  the  slate  which  is  fastened  to  the 
inside  of  it  wrote  “brown  sugar,”  Mrs. 
Spraker  looked  at  me  over  the  tops 
of  her  spectacles  and  smiled. 

“My  dear,”  she  said  a  little  later, 
“aren’t  you  putting  that  pocket  on 
the  wrong  side  of  your  apron  ?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  I  replied.  “But  I  am 
doing  it  on  purpose.  You  see  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  easy  to  get  at  when  you  are 
used  to  it,  and  I  am  not  always  catch¬ 
ing  it  and  tearing  it  on  door  knobs, 
pump  handles  and  the  like.” 

For  once  in  my  life  I  had  given  Mrs. 
Spraker  a  new  idea,  and  I  found  it  a 
novel  and  pleasing  sensation. 

“A  very  good  idea,”  she  said  approv¬ 
ingly.  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

Bread  With  Tough  Crust. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  bread- 
crust  brittle  or  tender?  I  use  soft  yeast  and 
always  put  in  a  little  shortening,  but  the 
crust  is  always  tough.  h.  j.  h. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  this 
trouble,  and  can  only  suggest  that  the 
bread  may  be  wrapped  too  closely  when 
first  taken  from  the  oven,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  rapidly  enough.  Our  own 
plan  is  to  wash  the  top  of  the  loaf  with 
milk  when  it  is  put  into  the  oven;  as 
soon  as  it  is  baked  remove  from  the 
tins,  wash  over  with  milk,  and  stand  on 
the  side  in  an  airy  place,  where  it  will 
cool  quickly.  A  light  cloth  is  thrown 
over  it  to  avoid  risk  of  dust,  but  it  is 
not  wrapped  or  put  away  until  cooled. 
Another  plan  is  to  rub  over  the  crust 
with  soft  butter  as  soon  as  the  loaf 
leaves  the  oven,  and  then  cool  as  before. 
If  the  bread  can  be  stood  upon  an  in¬ 
verted  sieve  or  piece  of  netting  while 
cooling,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  so  much  the  better.  Some 
grades  of  flour  are  much  more  likely  to 
produce  a  tough  crust  than  others,  and 
this  may  be  the  trouble  with  the  in¬ 
quirer. 


Paint  That  Will  Wear 

r 

The  house-owner  wants  paint  which 
will  not  become  spotted  o  streaked  or 
scaly.  White  Lead,  if  pure,  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  makes  paint  which  never 
scales  nor  spots. 

It  is  possible  to  know  the  purity  the  White  Lead 
before  painting  if  you  have  a  blowpipe,  and  this 
we  will  furnish  free  for  the  asking. 

We  could  not  afford  to  make  this  exposure  if  our  White  Lead  had 
a  grain  of  adulteration  in  it.  The  “  Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade-mark 
guarantees  the  purity  of  our  White  Lead. 

Send  for  Free  “Test  Equipment  No.  8. 

which  includes  blowpipe,  instructions  and  paint  booklet.  Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  (John  1 .  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.);  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  Suits  and 
overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

Men’s  Youth's  Suits 

and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10^00  {o  18^° 

Our  SI2.50  Suits 

A  Big:  Value 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  tills 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value. 
We  have  sold*thousands  of  these  suits, 
and  we  have  testimonials  from  satisfied 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Write  for  samples  and  catalog. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.J. 


THE  MAN  WHO  SWEARS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 

is  The  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 

t 


*  \ 

Clean  Light  Durable 
Ouaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
FREL  FOR  THE  ASKING 


COPY 

or 


FRUIT 
-©end. 

VEGETABLE  GROWING' 

in 

MANATEE  COUNTY. 

SEABOARD'S^  FLORIDA.  ^USEABOARO 


AIK  LINS  ftAlLWAV 


AIR  UNf  RAILWAY 


WE  WILL  SFWP  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  illustrated,  fifty-page, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
heing  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar- 
.  tides  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  in  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  the  last  four 
months  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustrati*g  it  with 
dozens  of  interesting  and  instructive 
scenes  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  the  L*nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  • 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Good 
Riddance 
to  the  House  and  Barn 
—Good  Trainingforthe 
Future  Man 


STEVENS 


Start  your  boy  right  and  he  will  grow 
up  right.  Manly  sports  develop  your 
boy  into  the  right  sort  of  man— common 
sense,  steady.  Send  5  cents  postage  for 


Little  Scout,  .  .  .  $2.25 
Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.,  S3 

Crack  Shot, . $4 

Little  Krag . S5 

Favorite,  No.  17,  .  .  S6 


and  he  and  his  father  will  learn  all 
about  Firearms,  Cartridges,  Aminu 
nition.  Targets,  Care  of  Firearms. 

Send  to  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t 
got  the  genuine  Stevens,  and  we 
will  ship  direct,  express  paid,  for 
catalog  price. 

•  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co, 

200  Front  Street 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass.,  (J.S.A. 


FREE 

160-Page 

Catalog 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  flltliy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 
Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y . 


Homeseekers, 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennessee  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessee 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhausod,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  best  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate:  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  H.F.Hniith,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  k  St.  Loois  Ky.,  Sashville,  Tenn. 


WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Yi  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

SIIM5  CONCRETE 
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BLOCK  MACHINE 


FACE 


WITH  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  OF 
PLATES,  PALLETS,  ETC. 

CAR  (|C  OR  we  furnish  one  of 
Tun  the  best  concrete 

block  machines  and  outfits  ever  made 
for  making  standard  8x8xl6-inch 
blocks,  the  equal  of  machines  others 
sell  at  $75.00  to  $125.00.  Our  mar¬ 
velously  low  price  Is  based 
on  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
with  just  our  one  small 
percentage  ol  profit  added. 

OUR  OFFER:  ^>0" 

one  of  our  Wizard  Ma¬ 
chines,  higher  in  price 
yet  only  one-third  what 
others  ask  for  inferior 
machines,  on  thirty 
days’  free  trial,  with  the 
understanding  and 
agreement  that  you  can 
use  It  for  thirty  days, 
and  if  you  don't  find 
that  our  Wizard  turns 
out  the  highest  grade,  most  perfect 
_  blocks  with  one-half  the  cost,  one- 
half  the  labor,  one-hall  the  trouble  of  any  other  ma¬ 
chine;  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  simplest,  easiest  oper¬ 
ated.  by  far  the  fastest  and  most  satisfactory  block 
machine  ever  produced,  then  you  can  return  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  return  all  you 
have  paid  for  freight  charges  or  otherwise,  and  the 
trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Concrete  Block  Machine  Catalogue  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  explained  in  detail,  copy  of  our  binding  guar¬ 
antee,  our  free  trial  offer,  letters  lrom  users  every¬ 
where,  about  the  wonderful  Wizard  money  maker; 
It's  a  great  opportunity  for  profits,  all  explained  in 
our  free  Concrete  Block  Machine  Book.  Cut  this  ad  out 
and  send  to  us  and  you  will  get  the  book  and  all  our 
latest  offers  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid.  Addiiss 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


1908. 


Renovating  a  Hair  Mattress. 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  S.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  a  hair  mattress  which 
I  have  renovated  twice.  Take  the  mat¬ 
tress  to  a  cool,  shady  place,  rip  one 
side  and  turn  out  the  stuffing.  The 
tick  goes  to  the  washtub  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  and  dried.  The  pile  of 
lumpy  knobs  is  beaten  with  flat  sticks 
and  the  dust  that  arises  is  astonishing. 
Ii  people  could,  clairvoyantly,  peep  in¬ 
side  of  their  beds  there  would  surely  be 
a  speedy  overhauling  of  them !  This 
beating  is  the  disagreeable  part  of  the 
work;  scarcely  less  so  is  the  subse¬ 
quent  picking  over.  The  dusty,  matted 
lumps  must  be  pulled  apart,  this  frees 
them  from  all  remaining  dust,  and  the 
pile  is  enormously  increased — light, 
clean  and  springy  as  new.  The  clean 
tick  is  tacked  with  stout  thread  into 
quilting  frames,  like  a  quilt,  and  the 
hair  is  deftly  piled  into  it,  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  side  closed.  You  must 
have  a  mattress  needle,  which  costs  only 
a  few  cents,  and  a  ball  of  stout,  linen 
twine.  It  takes  two  persons  to  do  the 
rest,  for  one  must  lie  beneath  the  frame 
and  return  the  needle.  I  place  a  leather 
circle  when  the  first  thrust  is  made  with 
the  threaded  needle,  pushing  steadily  till 
the  one  beneath  sees  and  seizes  it,  when 
she  places  her  disk  and  pulls  it  to  its 
length  of  twine  and  firmly  ties  it.  The 
needle  is  then  passed  upward  to  me  at 
tile  usual  distance  apart,  and  this  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  trifle  tedious, 
but  not  a  lengthy  task,  and  much  fun 
and  laughter  go  with.  it.  And,  oh!  you 
have  a  clean  bed  “good  as  new.” 

L.  W.  BALDWIN. 

An  all-hair  mattress  may  be  cleaned 
by  the  following  method :  Cut  the  tufts, 
rip  open  one  side  and  one  end,  remove 
the  hair  and  wash  the  tick.  To  clean 
the  hair,  make  a  tubful  of  lukewarm 
soapsuds  and  wash  the  hair,  picking  and 
pulling  each  bit  with  the  finger  tips 
until  soft  and  light.  Rinse  and  spread 
on  sheets  in  the  sun  to  dry  (wash  it 
early  so  that  it  -will  dry  the  same  day). 
To  refill  the  mattress,  spread  the  tick  on 
a  bedstead  with  just  the  slats  in,  stuff 
in  the  hair  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 
knot ;  using  a  mattress  needle. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Apple  Recipes. 

Apple  Meringue. — Rub  a  pint  of  apple 
sauce  through  a  sieve  or  strainer  to  free 
it  from  any  small  lumps.  Set  it  on  the 
ice  until  very  cold.  Beat  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  to  a  meringue  stiff  enough  to 
stand  alone,  then  beat  in  by  the  spoonful 
a  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  pint 
of  chilled  apple  sauce.  Flavor  with  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and,  when  very  stiff, 
pour  into  small  goblets  that  have  been 
thoroughly  chilled.  Serve  at  once.  This 
meringue  is  improved  by  placing  on  top 
of  each  glass  a  great  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream. 

Diana  Pudding. — Chop  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  apples  finely,  put  them  in 
a  basin,  add  six  ounces  sugar,  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  three 
ounces  of  finely  chopped  suet,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cake  crumbs  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  wheaten  bread-crumbs.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  pour  into  a  buttered  mold,  cover 
with  a  buttered  paper.  Steam  gently  for 
six  hours.  Serve  with  any  good  sauce. 

1  his  pudding  should  be  an  amber-color 
when  cooked. 

Annie  and  Chocolate  Pudding. — Stew 
one  pound  of  apples  with  sufficient  water 
till  red  and  thick  and  pour  them  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dish.  Put  half  a 
pint  of  milk  on  to  boil.  Moisten  one 
dessertspoonful  of  cornstarch  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  add  to  the  boiling  milk, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate 
and  boil  up.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  cinnamon 
or  vanilla  and  one  tablespoon  fill  of 
sugar.  Pour  gently  over  the  apples  and 
bake  for  20  minutes.  Beat  the  whites 
of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  put  on  the  top  and 
firm  in  the  oyen. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  shown  in  No.  5941  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back,  the  back  being 
gathered  and  joined  to  the  yoke  while 
the  front  is  finished  with  a  regulation 
box  plait.  There  is  a  hem  at  the  lower 


6941  Boy’s  Blouse,  6  to  12  year;; 


edge  in  which  clastic  is  inserted,  which 
regulates  the  size.  The  sleeves  are  in 
shirtwaist  style,  finished  with  overlaps 
and  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (10  years) 
is  2-)4  yards  24,  2)4  yards  32  or  1%  yard 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5941  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  comfortable  cloak  is  shown  in  No. 
5887,  which  will  be  found  a  desirable 
style  for  infants’  wear.  The  cloak  con¬ 
sists  of  the  long  cape,  the  shorter  cape 


and  the  hood  and  collar.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  wrap  is  6 )4 
yards  21,  5)4  yards  27  or  3)4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of  silk  for  the 
lining  for  the  hood.  The  pattern  5887 
is  cut  in  one  size  only ;  price  10  cents. 

The  corset  cover  shown  in  No.  5755 
is  made  with  the  fronts  and  the  back, 
and  it  is  finished  with  hems  at  the  front 
edges  and  is  drawn  up  at  both  waistline 


5755  Misses’  Corset  Cover, 


14  and  16  years. 

and  the  neck.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  V/& 
yard  36  inches  wide,  with  5  yards  of 
beading  and  3)4  yards  of  edging.  The 
pattern  5755  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 


Three  generation*  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 


Black  <&  Whites 


The  reliable  old  •‘Simpson”  Prints 
made  only  iu  Kdd' stone. 

Their  elegance,  durability,  and  absolutely 
fast  color  make  them  the  most  economical 
and  serviceable  of  all  wash  fabrics. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddvstone  Prints  writeug 
nis  name.  We ‘11  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  substi¬ 
tutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mf£.  Co.:  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Founded  1842 


We  have  more  than  100  000  satisfied  customers 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


Uireci  irom  our  ractory  atactual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  ranee  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  elves  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no  — 

risk.  V  ou  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight.  X- — ^ 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  114 

and  see  list  of  towns  whero  we  have  satisfied  customers. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mira.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking  ^ 


’Ud  routing  easy. 


“The  Old  Reliable’ 


there  are  none  “just  as  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  *  * 
made  by  R  .  E.  DIETZCOMPANY  new  york 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
.  farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 
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FUMA 


9 9.  kills  Prairie  Dogs. 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  god  s 
grind  slow  lmt  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing! 

EDWAKD  R.  TAYLOR,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

AccomplisLies  what  others  almost  do.  Pressure 
superior  to  any  elevated  structure.  Entire  freedom 
from  Frost  Tank.  Special  Fittings,  Gasoline  Engine 
and  Pump  complete  -j  .aw  aa 
and  dependable,  qp  J.  4  J  •  " 

Send  Postal  for  Book  14  N.” 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT 
COMPANY, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  .  Boston,  Mass. 


Hot  Stove— Cool  Kitchen 


How  do  you  expect  to  en¬ 
dure  the  broiling  days  of 
summer  if  you  prepare  all 
the  food  over  a  glowing  coal 
fire  ? 

You  need  a  “  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  ”  Oil  Stove  that  will 
do  the  cooking  without  cook¬ 
ing  the  cook.  It  concen¬ 
trates  plenty  of  heat  under 
the  pot  and  diffuses  little 
or  none  through  the  room. 
Therefore,  when  working 
with  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

the  kitchen  actually  seems  as  comfortable  as  you  could  wish 
it  to  be. 

This,  in  itself,  is  wonderful,  but,  more  than  that,  the  “  New 
Perfection”  Oil  Stove  does  perfectly  every¬ 
thing  that  any  stove  can  do.  It  is  an  ideal 
all-round  cook-stove.  Made  in  three  sizes, 
and  fully  warranted.  If  not  with  your 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


Lamp 

a  substantial,  stror 


strong¬ 
ly  made  and  hand¬ 
some  lamp.  Burns  for  hours  with  a  strong, 
mellow  light,  just  what  you  need  for  even¬ 
ing  reading  or  to  light  the  dining-room.  If 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
(Incorporated) 


>il(J 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

COMFORT  FOR  THE  HORSE. 

The  steel  horse  collar  is  the  most 
humane  contrivance  ever  invented  for 
the  use  of  a  draft  horse.  We  used  to 
run  a  freight  team  of  six  horses  and 
two  wagons,  hauling  supplies  from  the 
railroad  to  inland  points  over  a  hundred 
miles  over  mountain  rocky  roads.  We 
served  Malheur  Co.  two  years  as  road 
supervisor  and  had  the  care  of  over  GO 
miles  of  the  costliest  kinds  of  dirt  and 
rock  roads  to  keep  in  repair  and  helped 
build  many  grades,  some  of  which  re¬ 
quired  six  horses  at  once  hitched  to  a 
large  “V”  or  grader  and  the  dirt  so  heavy 
that  the  team  could  pull  only  a  short 
distance  at  a  time.  We  also  use  an 
Oliver  road  plow  and  Canton  sulky  on 
the  little  ranch  in  the  foothills  which  is 
rocky  and  full  of  willow  grubs.  We 
have  used  the  steel  collars  in  all  these 
places  with  entire  satisfaction.  Last 
but  not  least,  from  the  first  of  August 
to  the  first  of  November  we  drove  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  5,000  miles  on  a  stage  line 
with  four  horses  and  used  but  one  steel 
collar  on  the  four  changes,  adjusting  it 
for  each  horse  in  a  moment,  and  did  not 
have  a  sore  on  any  horse  as  large  as  a 
dime.  The  distance  was  04  miles  twice 
a  week.  It  was  a  one-horse  rig  and  we 
often  had  two  passengers  and  trunks, 
and  mail  and  light  express.  The  two 
collars  1  got  four  years  ago  are  as  good 
to-day  as  the  day  I  bought  them,  save 
that  they  have  corroded.  1  have  traded 
for  sore  shoulders  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  healed  the  sores  up 
while  working  the  horse  under  the  steel 
collar,  and  never  had  them  get  sore 
again.  When  the  steel  collar  is  properly 
adjusted  it  cannot  hurt  the  shoulder  or 
make  the  neck  pore.  They  will  not  rot, 
burn  or  swell  up  or  crack  or  rip  in  wet 
weather.  I  he  mice  or  calves  will  not 
gnaw  them.  You  can  harness  and  un¬ 
harness  in  just  half  the  time  it  takes 
with  a  stiff  leather  collar  buckled  at  the 
top.  I  wouldn’t  have  a  leather  collar 
of  any  kind  as  a  gift,  and  bind  myself 
1o  put  it  on  my  horse  and  work  him  in  it. 
Oregon.  harry  g.  Wallace. 


LINE  BREEDING  OF  POULTRY. 

In  t Ik;  poultry  business,  what  Is  line 
breeding?  c.  u 

Massachusetts. 

Line  breeding,  according  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  inbreeding 
from  a  single  pair  of  fowls  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  establish  a  strain  of  birds 
with  certain  desirable  characteristics  of 
the  parent  stock  improved  upon  and 
predominating  to  a  great  extent.  There¬ 
fore  when  a  person  buys  a  line-bred 
cockerel,  for  instance,  he  is  expected 
to  be  prepotent  and  produce  a  uniform 
lot  of  strong  chicks.  In  beginning  line 
breeding  the  laws  of  heredity,  transmis¬ 
sion,  prepotency,  variation,  selection,  re¬ 
version,  atavism,  care  and  environment 
must  be  followed  closely  and  carefully 
or  failure  will  certainly  follow.  The 
usual  practice  is  first  to  select  a  pullet 
and  cockerel  not  closely  related,  but  as 
near  your  ideal  as  possible.  Then  mate 
the  best  cockerel  hatched  from  this  pair 
back  to  bis  own  dam,  and  the  best  pullets 
to  their  own  sire.  This  gives  you  two 
pens  of  chicks  the  second  year,  one  pen 
being  75  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the 
sire  and  the  oilier  75  per  cent  of  the 
blood  of  the  dam.  The  next  step  is  to 
mate  a  cockerel  from  the  female  line 
back  to  the  original  dam,  and  a  few  of 
the  best  pullets  carrying  75  per  cent  of 
the  blood  of  the  sire  back  to  1  lie  orig¬ 
inal  sire.  This  gives  you  chicks  carry¬ 
ing  87^2  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the 
dam  on  the  female  side  and  ftrt1/2  per 
cent  of  the  blood  of  the  sire  on  the 
male  side.  This  is  as  far  as  direct  in- 
breeding  should  go.  The  two  lines  arc 
then  crossed  and  the  two  75  per  cent 
lines  are  also  crossed  the  third  year. 
After  this,  five  pens  of  fowls  are  bred 
each  year,  two  mated  to  produce  chicks 
with  a  preponderance  of  female  blood, 


two  mated  to  produce  chicks  carrying 
a  preponderance  of  the  original  male 
blood,  and  one  mated  to  produce  chicks 
carrying  one-half  blood  of  the  female 
line  and  one-half  blood  from  the  male 
line.  Much  of  the  success  in  this  line 
of  work  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
breeder  in  selecting  suitable  birds. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


INSULATING  MATERIAL  FOR  HENHOUSE. 

I  am  bullfling  a  now  henhouse.  Will 
you  advise  met  If  mineral  wool  is  the 
best  material  to  put  between  the  floors, 
or  is  there  something  cheaper  that,  will 
answer  the  purpose  (to  keep  out  frost  and 
vermin),  just  as  well? 

My  advice  in  this  matter  would  be 
to  use  concrete  for  floors  of  all  chicken 
houses  except  the  small  portable  houses. 
Mineral  wool  is  expensive,  and  so  is  a 
double  board  floor  at  the  present  price 
of  lumber.  Concrete  is  cheap,  perma¬ 
nent  and,  if  kept  covered  with  plenty 
of  litter,  as  any  floor  should  be,  it  is 
warm  enough.  It  affords  no  shelter  for 
vermin,  is  sanitary,  and  better  every  way 
than  a  board  floor.  floyd  q.  white. 


Dishorning  Hulls. — Hero  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  dishorning  bulls.  I  took  the 
same  advice  as  is  offered  F.  to  let  the 
bull  keep  ids  horns  until  he  knew  how  to 
use  thorn,  then  surprise  him  by  Inking  them 
away.  After  they  were  clipped  off  be  was 
very  meek  and  quiet  just  as  long  as  they 
were  sore,  and  no  longer.  I  really  believe 
lie  was  worse  than  before,  so  I  took  other 
advice  to  have  him  steered  so  I  could  fatten 
him  without  some  one  being  killed.  As 
soon  as  lie  was  well  again  he  was  on  the 
"war  path”  and  we  had  no  trouble  from 
sportsmen  tn  our  pasture  that  Fall.  All 
are  not  likely  to  behave-  as  lids  one  did, 
bid  by  Ibis  you  see  it  is  not  a  sure  cure 
for  an  ugly  bull.  Why  doesn’t  I*'.  take 
a  penknife  and  cu*  the  mile  born  out  ns 
I  saw  recommended  in  Tun  It.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago?  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  should 
if  I  had  not.  registered  stock,  and  so  wish 
to  keep  the  horns  for  beauty  and  better 
prices.  a. 

Connect  icut. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
hie  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
I  d  wood  8.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, 


i-B  F  Going  Hliiul,  Bury  Co., 

M  V/  T\  bO  Iowa  City,  la.  (fan  dure. 

DRIVING  GDAK-  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats. 
LmiVmU  UUrt  I  Op. o.droeslmck, B  Y, Hartford, dt 

C 01,1,1 10  PHI’S  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the  ^ 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Bells 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  HwIkh 
Bell  Mel  111,  they  are  light,  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  the 
extreme.  They  add  to  the  appoar- 

inicu  of  herd  bouillon  making  them  tame  nml  - 

tractahla.  4, 5  nml  (I  In.  In  dlamatar.  Strap  with  caoh.  Direct  In  nota 
.1  to  Introduce.  (Ansaluri.  on  Cow,  Whoop  nml  Turkov  Holla  grots. 

Bovin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Conn* 


Jutt  Enough] 

and  just  as  they  want  it.  Tho  right  way  to 
salt  animals  is  to  lot  them  help  tboiusol  ves. 

Compressed 

Pure-Salt  Bricks 

In  on r  Patent  Feeders,  supply  refined  dairy  salt. 

I  bey  moan  animal  thrill, .  they  cost  but  little. 

I.  Convenient  for  you  and  your  I 

f  t  I  [Yj  animals  bii  Her  no  neglect.  Ask 

your  dealer  and  write  us  lor 
.  —  booklet. 

j :  i  IS, 

Mff  wH?  jl  I’atontuon  ,  Mfri.  ] 

l  V  ’  '  ,  JaR®  Station  C, 
Brooklyn, 


Keeps  Night’s  Milk 
lor 

Morning  Delivery 

Tho  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  takes  tho  place  _ 
of  both  strainer  aiul 
cooler— cools  milk  more 
t  It  o  r  o  ii  g  h  1  y  than  any 
other  method  and  also 
aerates  It  -  absolutely  ro- 
m  moves  the  “cowy"  taint  and  animal  heat. 
Aerating  Is  as  necessary  as  cooling  and  tho 

Champion 
Milk  Cooler  Aerator 

cools,  strains  anti  aerates  milk  in  one  operation 
— keeps  milk  24  to  4H  hours  longer  than  any 
other  method  of  rooting.  Kent  free  on  trial. 
Catalog  Free— Write  to-day. 

CHAMPION  MILK 0001, Ml  00.,  11th St.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Citizens  ’Phono  *.!GG. 


May  2, 

SECOND  SPRING  AUCTION  SALE 

At  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  0. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6th,  1908. 

After  such  a  very  successful  gale  on  March  IHtli,  Col.  Crawford 
driblet!  at  once  to  Europe  for  another  lot  of  Belgian  anti  Pereheron 
stallions  anti  mares.  Anti  at  this  second  sale  ho  will  odor  to  you 
all  fresh,  sound  imported  stallions  and  mares,  home-bred  stnllions 
and  mares,  draft  geldings  4  yrs  old,  well  muted,  suitable  for  heavy 
drays  or  brewery  teams;  stunts  high-stepping  coach  horses,  also 
stunts  singlss  drivers.  Farmers  and  breeders  should  not  fail  to 
attend  as  it  will  be  to  your  interest. 

Bond  for  circulars  which  will  explain  all  about  it  nml  toll  you 
where  the  Stock  Farm  is.  Catalogs  will  bo  out  one  week  before 
the  sale.  Send  for  one. 

CO  I..  G.  W.  CKAVFOIU),  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Boll  ’Phone  G.rtl  W. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Iltsntlotl  by  our  fusion,,  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whotns  dnm,  Ymlio  »d’«  J’letlue  Clothlldo  noli!  for  $0000,  tun.  A.R.O. 
record  of  Clfi.o  llm.  milk,  :io.n«  II, h.  butter  In  7  dtija,  2l»».:i  lbs.  milk,  m.Mlhu  lmttiir  In  :sti  clnyit,  loo.fi  lint,  milk  In  1  day. 
‘"•  Hire  fl  d it m  Kilty  Spufford  Ciirnnn  hold*  World’*  ehnsiiplmi  .lr.  a  yen,  old  record  or  fiOO.Ofi  llm.  milk.  20.02  II, h.  butler  In  7  days. 

UTS,  N.  Y. 


Write  ms  your  iireii*  in  llnlutelns  or  come  and  eeloct  for  yournulf,  (elthor  eacurtsean  lione»t  anil  enllahictory  deal.) 

K.  II.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  Route  1,FAB 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

fUsr/ISKN  FERN’S 

OBEY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Kontaino  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  lti  lbs.  12  ts/.s.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Ecru’s  Lad  anil  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bull’s  Blue 
Eox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  ,TU3 VI  LEE  No.  73852 

LAUREL  FARM' JERSEY  HERD 

SI  RE  Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence.  No. 
166108.  DAM  Kern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  k  tiy.s.,  in  7  days:  1)3  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  .'10 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Inrrcii.se  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

REG.  JERSEYS 

For  suits,  u  2h  year  old  bull,  also  a  heiftsr  tho  same 
ago.  and  a  heifer  calf  eligible  to  registration. 
<  htneo  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

MATTHEW  <’ALV1N,  Hallidaysburg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  (.olden  I,  ml,  Kiniiicnt,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  20l>  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIILY  <’<).,  Goorgesvillo,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


OHIO  FARM  raup'"™  H,,,i  Jer8,,y 


on  hand.  M.  1, 


stock  for  sale;  always 
BENliAM,  Loltoy,  Ohio. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  lino  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  tho  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


NOW  READY 


AO  I>1  ;■  111  mol  Is  Bronze 
Turkeys;  75  Chester 
White, Poland  China 
and  Berkslii  re  Pigs, 

all  ages.  100  bus.  Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  (lorn,  and  2  litters  Scotch  Collies.  Send 
2-con t  stamp  for  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  young  boars  farrowed  in  Oct.,  and  spring 
pigs,  whose  dam,  Ivernia  No.  7820,  won  1st  prize  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Allentown,  Pa., Trenton,  N .  .1 .,  and 
six  leading  county  fairs  in  1000.  Will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  GPOVIi  STOCK  FARM  lias  some  fancy 
<  'blister  White  male  pigs  for  sale.  Heady  for  Spring 
Service  from  Prize  winning  ancestors;  write  for 
prices.  H  .8.11  Ul,lVlgr.,R.I>.l,8enecavllle,0. 

white,  bacon  bog. 

0 II  L o II I II  Lo  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNING  SI  1)14  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpleco  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  V.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Zt  ?ttnrd 

row.  Hilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM.  Ludlowvillo,  N.  Y. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES 

You  couldn’t  light  /lies  anti  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  “Kough-on-FlIos.”  It  Is  a  wontlerhil 
new  spraying  preparation  that  increases  Hits 
production  of  milk  and 
eggs  by  killing  the  Insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
Ufinp  stock  and  poultry.  Busy, 
DIOIlC  safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
Increased  profits  will 
amaze  you. 

Trial  gallon,  with 
sprayer,  $2.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  the  Jtoeky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Hulls  faction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 


EGGS 


MORE 

MILK 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Full  Hue  of  Fpruversfor  all  purposes. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FA K>1  MRS’  PRICKS. 

I  lmvo  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  porfeetly  marked.  line 
to  calve  in  May;  all  broil  to  tho  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Pouch,  No  3H40(i;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  It.  Mrl.HNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOL8TK1N-FKIE8IANS 
aro  brod  for  large  production.  Good  sizo,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  aro  the  kind  you  want  writo  or  come  to 
see  them.  12.4  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
anil  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bonn  Oai.vks. 

A.  A.  UORTKLYOfJ,  .Somerville,  N.  ,1. 


BiJLLCALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 


viji  uu  neini  111  tiiti  j  1  wiu  turn  omuiully  tOKttid. 

Writo  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rift  on,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Holstein  -  Friesians. 

(.'14 NIK  <  LOTII  I  LI) K  best  world’s  official 
record  of  all  breeds  for  one  day's  butter 
production. 

PONTIAC  OH  IRON  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  Ilong’ei’vold  DoKol. 

Bull  ami  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

TV.  W.  CBKNKY,  -  Manlius,  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlot  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JL_JJij__HOV2GjjjyPL__Scc'^>’)-Brattli:boro,  Vt. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  lints  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  Wlsite  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  C'hazy,  N.  Y. 


nirPRUQrYQ  Choice  yo.ar- 

V,*  EL  flKV  ii  EL  ■  Cj  ling  hulls  ami 
good,  thrifty  calves  for  salts  from  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  cows.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Owasco  Lake,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  WANTED 


tieulars. 


s  price  and  full  par- 
Win.  S.  Richardson,  Marion  Sta.,  Mil. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Pennn. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRE,  DU- 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
(lows,  also  1  leifers  anti  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  sots  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  Nmv  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  line  hunch  of  Sows  comingayear 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
K5t.li .  No.  91215.  A  son  of  I’rtsmior  Longfellow,  No. 
(18(100,  (iranti  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  Booklet 
on  application.  .).  14.  WATSON,  Marbledaie, Conn. 


Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

111-  flffni*  ft  Yearling  Hows,  bred  to  choice 
Wu  lliirl  *K)!UK  for  April  and  May  farrowing. 

10  Fall  Boars  and  50  Spring 
Pigs.  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RIOHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  sou  of  tins  Grout  Lord  Premier.  Wo  aro 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  anti  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

nip  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
U.  1.  U.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  .Schwartz,  14. 1’lmrsalia.N.Y 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  muted  not  ^akln. 
Service  Boars,  lmvo  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
_  _  Jtisg.  ilolsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 

Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  <fc  00„Coehrauvillo,Pn 
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FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Would  Mr.  Cosgrove  give  suggestions  on 
how  to  feed  poultry  to  get  fairly  fertile 
eggs  at  this  time  of  year?  I  never  have 
trouble  In  Spring  but  last  year  early  eggs 
hatehed  badly.  A.  N.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

Fairly  fertile  eggs  in  Winter  can 
only  he  got  by  producing  as  near  as 
may  be  conditions  that  prevail  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  eggs  arc  most  fertile.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  when  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  in  Spring  and  the  worms 
come  to  the  surface,  the  hens  have  al¬ 
most  constant  exercise  in  scratching  for 
them;  an  abundance  of  fresh  meat  of 
the  tenderest  kind,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  new  and  tender  grass  furnishes  a 
green  food,  of  which  the  fowls  act  as 
if  they  could  not  get  enough,  for  more 
than  half  of  their  waking  hours  will  he 
spent  picking  at  it.  Green  food  for 
hens  is  in  my  opinion  of  much  more 
importance  than  one  would  at  first 
imagine.  Chlorophyl,  the  element 
which  gives  the  green  color  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  has  some  important  office  in  the 
internal  economy  of  animal  life.  This 
Winter  I  have  used  less  cabbage  and 
more  grass  than  usual.  This  cut  grass 
when  soaked  out  is  as  green  as  growing 
grass;  and  we  have  noticed  all  Winter 
what  very  rich,  dark  red  yolks  the  eggs 
have.  Roth  cabbage  and  beets  are  good 
succulent  food,  but  both  lack  the  green 
element.  So  far  ]  have  written  mainly 
for  the  hens,  but  fertile  eggs  are  de¬ 
pendent  also  on  the  male  bird,  which 
should  be  active  and  in  good  condition. 

(•ICO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

KILLING  AND  SELLING  SQUAB  BROILERS 

I  am  making  n  specialty  of  poultry,  and 
hope  to  turn  a  good  many  hundred  prom¬ 
ising  8.  C.  \V.  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte 
early  chicks  Into  “squab  broilers”  and  their 
larger  competitors.  I  have  about  400, 
Home  now  three-quarter  pound.  Are  squab 
broilers  sold  (usually)  alive  or  dressed? 
If  dressed,  what  feathers  are  retained? 
What  is  the  most  weight  In  demand?  Just 
how  Is  the  Incision  and  cut  made  for 
bleeding  and  loosening  the  feathers  so  as 
to  render  dry  picking  expeditious?  1  have 
killed  many  this  way  but  only  semi -occa¬ 
sionally  make  a  success  of  It.  I  think  pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  be  many  others  waiting 
for  the  light.  w.  a.  t. 

McKee  City,  N.  J. 

Squab  broilers  weigh  from  three- 
fourths  to  il/2  pound  each,  dressed, 
though  the  feathers  on  such  small 
chickens  weigh  but  little.  They  are 
sold  alive  and  dressed,  depending  on  the 
weather,  preferences  of  buyer  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  grower.  The  easiest  way, 
and  certainly  best  for  the  novice  is  to 
ship  them  alive  in  airy  coops,  high 
enough  so  that  the  birds  can  stand  up¬ 
right  without  sticking  their  heads 
through  the  slats.  In  warm  weather 
they  must  be  shipped  either  alive  or 
iced,  and  an  iced  chicken  never  looks  so 
nice  as  one  that  is  kept  dry.  If  the 
grower  is  very  near  market,  so  that  the 
birds  can  be  sold  the  morning  after 
dressing,  they  may  be  packed  dry  in 
quite  warm  weather,  with  the  bill 
wiped  so  that  no  blood  shows,  and  the 
heads  neatly  wrapped  in  tissue.  Of 
course  they  must  be  entirely  free  from 
animal  heat  before  packing.  All 
feathers  are  removed  except  those  on 
the  head. 

Even  the  most  expert  are  not  always 
successful  in  sticking  a  chicken  in  the 
mouth  so  that  the  feathers  “drop  off” 
easily.  There  arc  two  essentials :  first 
to  cut  the  jugular  vein,  and  next  pierce 
the  brain,  severing  the  spinal  cord, 
paralyzing  the  nervous  system  so  that 
the  feathers  arc  temporarily  loosened. 
After  hanging  up  the  bird  by  the  feet 
and  locking  the  wings  back  by  hooking 
the  tip  of  one  under  the  other,  hold 
the  head  securely  with  left  hand,  open¬ 
ing  the  bill  with  thumb  and  middle 
finger.  Put  the  knife  blade  down  throat 
just  back  of  the  head,  and  draw  it 
across  with  point  touching  the  bone. 

I  bis  cuts  the  jugular  vein.  Let  the  bird 
bleed  two  or  three  seconds;  then  put 
point  of  knife  against  roof  of  mouth 
'Old  force  it  into  the  brain  cavity,  giv¬ 


ing  it  a  slight  turn  to  sever  the  spinal 
cord.  A  fair  idea  of  what  must  be 
done  can  be  had  by  studying  the  head 
of  a  dead  chicken,  but  if  possible  one 
should  watch  an  experienced  operator 
for  a  time  before  doing  the  work  him¬ 
self.  Last,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
after  finding  an  honest  and  capable 
market  man  to  handle  these  squab 
broilers,  follow  out  his  instructions  as 
to  weight,  dressing  and  shipment  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  stick  to  him.  If 
lie  is  the  right  sort  you  will  make  more 
than  by  dividing  the  shipments  among 
half  a  dozen.  This  rule  applies  also  to 
hothouse  lambs,  mushrooms  and  many 
other  specialties. 


POISONING  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  method  to 
K<’t  rid  of  pocket  gophers?  2.  Will  you 
advise  me  how  to  prevent  crows  from  dig¬ 
ging  iip  my  seed  corn?  3.  If  I  soak  the 
corn  In  strychnine  is  there  not  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  other  animal  life?  IIow  long  is  the 
grain  of  corn  so  treated  dangerous  If  it 
should  not  sprout  or  grow?  n.  b.  p. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  pocket 
gophers  Is  to  poison  them  by  using  small 
potatoes  and  strychnine.  The  pocket 
gopher,  like  the  mole,  does  nearly  all  his 
work  under  tin*  surface  of  the  earth.  Un¬ 
like  the  mole  Ills  tunnels  are  too  deep  to 
allow  of  pushing  or  humping  up  tin*  sur¬ 
face  earth  to  make  room  for  his  passnge, 
hence  tin*  earth  which  Is  loosened  In  tun¬ 
nelling  has  to  be  disposed  of  by  making 
side  tunnels  to  the  surface.  The  hills  of 
earth  so  made  are  a  great  nuisance  In 
meadows,  especially  if  the  ground  Is  stony 
or  full  of  gravel,  for  In  heavy  grass  the 
hills  cannot  be  seen  In  time  to  avoid-  run¬ 
ning  the  mower  into  them.  The  gopher 
after  throwing  up  a  hill  of  earth  stops  up 
the  side  tunnel  from  the  hill  to  the  main 
tunnel.  Ills  favorite  time  for  work  is 
about  sundown,  and  hi*  may  be  disposed  of 
with  a  shotgun  if  the  person  using  It:  is 
sly  enough  to  get  within  range  without 
being  seen  while  the  gopher  is  busy  piling 
up  the  earth.  I  have  caught  hundreds  of 
gophers  in  the  ordinary  steel  traps  by  dig¬ 
ging  back  from  the  freshly  made  piles  of 
earth  to  the  main  tunnel  and  setting  the 
trap  In  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  a  board  and  earth  to  shut  out 
the  light.  But  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
way  Is  to  use  small  potatoes  (about  the 
size  of  marbles),  putting  a  very  small 
crystal  of  strychnine  in  each  and  placing 
It  in  the  gopher  tunnel.  A  small  bottle 
of  strychnine  rightly  distributed  would 
kill  all  the  gophers  in  a  county.  2.  Why 
not  feed  the  crows  corn  enough  so  they  will 
not  want  to  (mil  up  the  growing  plants? 
The  Hclentltie  bird  men  say  the  crows  are 
our  friends.  3.  Corn  soaked  in  strychnine 
would  of  course  be  dangerous  to  any  birds 
or  animals  with  an  appetltle  for  corn,  and 
probably  would  never  be  safe  from  danger. 

J.  M.  DRKW. 

On  page  288  "Render"  wants  to  know 
how  to  kill  crows.  In  your  reply  yon  give 
the  method  used  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  In  which  strychnine  was 
recommended.  With  every  respect  to  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  i  say 
don’t  .  If  you  are  poisoning  small  animals, 
such  as  rats,  strychnine  is  the  proper 
poison,  but  anything  that  has  feathers  suc¬ 
cumbs  better  and  quicker  to  arsenic.  Take 
arsenate  of  soda,  which  is  comparatively 
cheap;  take  a  quart  of  warm  water  and 
add  as  much  ns  the  water  will  take  up. 
Then  have  your  corn  in,  say  a  large  Mason 
jar,  and  pour  the  solution  over  the  corn 
until  the  corn  is  covered.  Let  stand  24 
hours,  and  then  scatter  the  corn  where  the 
crows  are.  I  saw  some  ducks  that  had 
eaten  of  rat  poison  containing  strychnine, 
and  If  you  could  have  seen  their  spasms 
which  continued  two  and  three  days  before 
they  revived,  you  would  not  recommend 
strychnine.  _  cnicouA. 


Tina  Drainage.' — The  article  *>n  ‘tile 
drains  by  Mr.  I'hillips,  page  337,  Is  a  good 
one  in  Ihe  main,  hut  I  feel  that  a  timely 
warning  might  save  him  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Ills  distance  of  15  feet  to  I  rods 
on  each  side  Is  absurd  unles  It  is  a  com¬ 
pact  clay.  My  brother  anil  cousin  in  north- 
cm  Ohio  have,  perhaps,  as  well  drained  or 
better  drained  land  than  any  one  else  near 

them.  I  think  that  they  put  six  rods  apart, 
making  three  rods  on  each  side.  But  In 
our  section  we  put  lo  rods.  M.v  tile  strings 
are  parallel  80  rods  long,  lives  half  way 
and  fours  other  half  laid  two  spades  deep, 
and  tile  almost  perfectly.  One  outlet  string 
that  tiles  the  entire  8<i  acres  north  of  me 
is  a  10-inch  tile  for  80  rods  through  my 
hind  and  put  down  perhaps  8  V6  to  four 
feet.  I  am  told  that  it  would  have  tiled 
the  ground  easily  for  10  rods  on  each  side. 
1  would  suggest  to  save  money  that  Mr. 
I’hillips  put  his  tile  10  rods  apart  and 

then,  if  he  find  necessary,  put  another 

string  between  later,  when  proved  needed. 
If  In*  decides  on  the  1  >/,  rods  each  side  put 
them  six  rods  apart  and  then  If  needed  put 
between  them ;  but  they  will  not  he  needed 
in  either  case  unless  a  very  still'  Imper¬ 
vious  clay.  A  four-inch  tile  will  cost  same 
to  put  in  ns  threes  and  the  price  is  but 
little  more,  and  the  results  will  he  far 
more  satisfactory.  I  put  half  lives  because 
they  cost  only  five  cents  per  rod  more  than 
fours,  usually  they  cost  10  cents  per  rod 
more.  C.  o.  DU  1101.8. 

Illinois. 


THE 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ADVERTISING 


All  separator  advertisements  seem  very  much  alike  to 
the  average  reader,  who  is  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  them 
and  how  best  to  attempt  guessing  which  may  be  the  best 
machine,  where  all  claim  to  he  the  best  and  all  appear  to  be 
about  everything  that  could  be  asked  for. 

THE  EXPLANATION  AND  THE  SOLUTION 
ARE  TO  111':  FOUND  IN  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  DE  LAVAL  AND  OTHER  CREAM 
SEP  A  R  ATOR  AD  V  ERT I  SING. 

The  De  Laval  Company  has  always  stuck  to  the  old 
fashioned  plan  of  having  its  advertising  written  in  its  own 
offices,  by  the  men  who  make  and  sell  its  machines  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  years,  and  who  know  no  more  about 
advertising  than  to  describe  as  simply  and  best  they  can 
the  merit  and  efficiency  of  the  machines  they  offer  to  the 
public. 

Practically  every  other  separator  concern  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  has  its  advertising  composed  and  in  great  part 
“invented”  by  professional  agencies  and  hired  advertising 
writers,  located  in  the  big  cities,  who  could  not  themselves 
tell  the  difference  in  looks  between  a  cream  separator  and 
a  corn  shcller,  and  who  take  up  the  advertising  of  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  to  them,  from  needles  to  automobiles,  for 
anybody  able  to  pay  for  their  services,  just  as  does  the 
lawyer  for  any  client  who  comes  along,  whether  the  case 
is  good  or  had  and  the  client  right  or  wrong. 

It  is  up  to  these  professional  composers  of  prose, 
poetry,  fiction  and  romance  in  an  advertising  way,  and  the 
professional  artists  who  work  with  them  in  illustrating 
their  productions  and  putting  them  into  showy  and  at¬ 
tractive  shape,  with  their  wide  knowledge  of  what  “takes” 
with  the  public  gene. ally,  to  claim  the  utmost  their  prolific 
brains  can  evoh  e  for  the  separators  they  are  retained  to 
advertise. 

What  these  professionalists  all  do  know,  or  are  at  any 
rate  frst  told,  of  cream  separators  is  that  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  and  the  advertising  descriptive  of  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  ESTABLISHED  STANDARDS  by 
which  their  advertising  productions  must  he  measured,  and 
MUST  ENLARGE  upon  in  some  way,  or  else  they  will 
stand  little  show  of  drawing  any  business  for  their  patrons. 

As  result,  the  biggest  advertising  claims  arc  fre¬ 
quently  made  for  the  poorest  and  trashiest  separators. 
The  biggest  advertising  done  and  the  biggest  claims  made 
are  by  jobbing  and  “mail  order”  concerns  who  don’t  even 
make  their  own  separators  at  all,  but  simply  buy  them 
where  they  can  buy  them  cheapest,  and  who  are  almost 
invariably  selling  a  machine  which  has  already  proved  a 
business  failure  once  or  twice  before  under  a  different 
name  and  a  different  coat  of  paint. 

When  the  DE  LAVAL  claim  was  justly  made  of 
saving  $io.-  per  cow  every  year  for  its  users  one  of  the 
poorest  and  cheapest  separators  ever  produced  put  out  a 
claim  of  saving  $15.-  in  the  same  way,  and  since  then 
another  has  come  along  andl  made  it  $20.-  The  next  may 
as  likely  make  it  $25.- 

BUrp  IT  IS  THE  MACHINE  AND  NOT  THE 
ADVERTISING  THAT  SKIMS  MILK  POORLY 
OR  PERFECTLY  AND  LASTS  TWO  YEARS 
OR  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER  THE  BUYER  HAS 
PUT  HIS  MONEY  INTO  IT,  AND  THAT  IS  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  DE  LAVAL  AND 
OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS,  SMALL  AS  THE 
DIFFERENCE  MAY  SEEM  IN  THE  ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS  MADE. 

The  1908  DE  LAVAL  catalogue — to  be  had  for  the 
asking — is  an  educational  text  book  of  separator  facts,  of 
interest  to  all  who  read  and  think  for  themselves. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drum  in  &  Sacramento  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74C0RTLANDT  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
H  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREO. 
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SIZE  OF  SILOS. 

The  building  of  a  silo  is  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance,  and  before  it  is  un¬ 
dertaken  a  man  should  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly  the  principles  relating  to  the 
construction  and  storage  of  silage.  One 
of  the  early  mistakes  was  to  build  silos 
too  large  in  diameter  and  too  small  in 
height.  This  resulted  in  getting  very 
little  pressure  on  the  silage,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  air  to  get  in,  and  conse¬ 
quently  caused  the  ruin  of  the  feed. 
Wherever  air  can  touch  the  silage, 
numerous  germs  from  the  air  attach 
themselves  to  the  moist  surface  of  the 
silage,  and  the  sugars  in  the  silage  be¬ 
come  food  for  the  minute  plants  that 
cause  putrefaction  or  molding.  ]  f  the 
silage  is  very  green  the  putrefaction  bac¬ 
teria  develop  most,  while  if  the  silage 
is  old,  that  is,  made  from  mature  corn¬ 
stalks,  the  spores  of  mold  develop  most. 
In  either  case  the  silage  is  ruined.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  a  farmer  must  look 
out  for  is  to  have  sufficient  height  to 
his  silo,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  un¬ 
derlying  silage  will  be  very  great.  All 
things  chopped  up  fine,  as  is  all  prop¬ 
erly  cut  silage,  develop  a  great  deal  of 
lateral  pressure.  This  forces  the  silage 
out  against  the  sides  of  the  silo,  and 
packs  it  so  firmly  against  the  walls  that 
air  cannot  get  in.  The  plan  is  to  build 
a  silo  not  less  than  30  feet  in  height, 
and  generally  not  less  than  16  feet  in 
diameter.  If  the  silos  are  built  small 
in  diameter  they  become  expensive,  as  a 
silo  eight  feet  in  diameter  would  cost 
a  great  deal  more  per  ton  of  capacity 
than  one  16  feet  wide.  These  dimen¬ 
sions  are  being  quite  widely  followed  in 
the  construction  of  most  of  the  silos  in 
central  New  York.  The  diameter  be¬ 
yond  16  feet  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  herd.  The  larger  the  herd  the 
greater  may  be  the  diameter  of  the  silo. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  anyone  hand¬ 
ling  12  head  of  cows  or  steers  can  well 
afford  a  silo.  Tn  this  discussion  I  want 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  question.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  dairyman  may  not  be 
successful  without  the  silo,  but  I  do  con¬ 
tend  that  the  same  dairyman  will  be 
more  successful  when  using  the  silo. 
Let  me  say  to  every  dairyman  and  stock 
raiser,  build  a  silo  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  size  of  your  herd ;  don’t  put  it  off 
from  year  to  year,  but  be  sure  to 
build  it. 

An  average  acre  of  corn  should  pro¬ 
duce  from  seven  to  10  tons  of  silage. 
At  40  pounds  of  silage  a  day,  together 
with  shredded  fodder  or  clover  hay,  an 
acre  of  corn  will  keep  a  cow  or  a  steer 
a  full  year;  they,  of  course,  required  a 
protein  ration  in  addition.  From  my 
own  experience  and  observation  I  find  it 
requires  at  least  three  acres  of  pasture 
lands  under  favorable  conditions  to  keep 
one  animal  a  year,  and  on  this  basis  with 
corn  and  silage,  one  can  keep  almost 
three  times  as  much  stock  as  by  pastur¬ 
age  alone. 

Perhaps  to  the  small  dairyman  or 
stock  raiser,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  silo,  are  imaginary  rather 
than  real.  First  in  order,  perhaps,  is 
the  cost  of  the  silo,  and  second,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  filling.  But  a  good  silo  that 
will  last  for  a  number  of  years  can  be 
erected  at  a  nominal  cost.  Every  farmer 
should  be  able  to  do  his  own  cementing 
and  thus  make  his  own  silo  foundation, 
also  with  a  little  help,  to  erect  it.  This 
would  materially  lessen  the  first  cost  of 
silo.  As  regards  the  kind  of  silo  to 
erect  I  can  recommend  a  good  home¬ 
made  elm-hooped  hemlock  silo  as  being 
perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any  other. 
Good  silos  all  ready  to  put  up  can  be 
bought  at  a  fair  price.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  an  elm-hooped  hemlock 
silo,  which  he  built  himself,  that  has 
done  duty  successfully  for  over  15  years, 
and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  inside  lining  of  rough  boards 
has  to  be  removed  every  four  or  five 
years,  but  the  rest  of  the  silo  stands  as 
it  did  when  first  constructed.  This  kind 
of  silo  is  giving  good  satisfaction  and 
with  a  new  lining  once  in  a  while  will 
last  a  number  of  3'ears 

The  question  of  a  protein  ration  in 
connection  with  silage  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  one,  aside  from  the 
silo  itself.  With  bran  hanging  around 
$25  a  ton  the  year  round,  and  other 
protein  feeds  proportionately  high,  it 
is  very  necessary  at  least  to  make  the 
attempt  to  provide  a  protein  food  that 
will  be  less  expensive.  To  that  end  we 
each  experiment  in  a  small  way  with 
Soy  beans  and  give  one  another  the 
benefit  of  our  experience.  A  mixed  sil¬ 
age  of  corn  and  Soy  beans  grown  to¬ 
gether,  yields  10  to  12  tons  per  acre, 
and  with  a  variety  of  corn  that  grows 
fairly  tall,  producing  two  ears  to  the 
stalk,  and  a  full  crop  of  well-ripened 
Soy  beans  mixed  with  the  corn,  we  have 
a  dairy  ration  almost  perfectly  balanced 
for  the  best  results.  I  use  the  Learning 
corn  that  grows  here  on  good  land  10 
to  12  fet  high,  producing  from  one  to 
two  well-matured  ears  on  every  stalk. 


I  plant  this  corn  about  five  quarts  per 
acre,  with  about  two  quarts  of  Soy  beans 
per  acre.  Planted  with  the  corn,  culti¬ 
vated  and  harvested  together,  allowed  to 
mature  as  much  grain  as  possible  of 
both  corn  and  beans  before  harvesting, 
they  will  be  well  mixed  in  the  silage 
and  furnish  a  feed  rich  in  both  protein 
and  carbohydrates,  and  for  best  results 
needs  only  the  addition  of  a  little  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  daily  ration.  My  daily 
ration  this  Winter  was  40  pounds  corn 
and  beans  silage,  and  two  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  given  in  two  feeds,  and 
I  have  never  seen  Holstcins  do  better 
everyday  work.  In  undertaking  to  mix 
corn  and  Soy  beans  for  silage  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  only  a  small  area  of  beans 
be  grown  the  first  year  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  crop  can  be  readily  pro¬ 
duced,  and  whether  the  results  of  mix¬ 
ing  corn  and  Soy  beans  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  j.  p.  F. 

Central  New  York. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Get  OUR 
Roofing 
Samples 
and 
Prices 
.  FIRST 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturersof  Rooting 
Materials  and  can  give 
you  the  most  for  your 
money.  We  have  many 
valuable  suggestions  for 
the  man  who  thinks  of 
building  or  repairing. 

J-M 

ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 

is  permanently  durable, 
because  it  is  made  of 

a*beatos — an  indestructible  mineral.  That 
is  why  it  does  not  require  coating  or  painting 
to  preserve  it.  No  assessments  for  repairs 
every  year  or  two. 

ASBESTOSIDE 

is  the  most  durable  siding  material  known. 
Keeps  out  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in 
winter.  Gives  an  attractive  appearance  with¬ 
out  the  expense  of  painting. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  34 
and  Samples 

H.  VV.  Jotins-Manville  Co. 

100  William  St.,  New  York 


-and  Cheaper 


Shingles  are  get¬ 
ting  so  scarce  and 
of  such  poor  quality 

_  that  builders  every- 

where  are  using 
.  .  “Vulcanite”  Roof¬ 

ing  in  their  place.  It  makes  a  splendid  roof,  wears  longer  than 
shingles  or  tin,  looks  better,  is  easier  and  quicker  laid;  much 
cheaper  and  does  not  warn  or  rot.  For  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
durable,  economical  roof  Vulcanite”  solves  the  roofing  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  the  standard  Ready  Prepared  Roofing  in  this  and 
foreign  countries— for  over  60  years  it  has  been  used  on  all  kinds 
of  buildings  so  successfully  that  its  sale  is  increasing  at  a  won¬ 
derful  rate.  Once  laid  the  roof  expense  stops— it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  annual  painting.  Before  you  build  or  repair  get  our  free 
booklet,  “The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why,”  tells 
why  you  should  buy  “Vulcanite”— the  kind  that’s 
right.  Write  for  it  today.  «... 

PATENT  VVLCANITE  ROOFING  CO., 

Dept.  54,  626-59  So.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

or  Franklin,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


Easier, 
Quicker 
Put  On 


A  Balance  Frame 

Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 


f  The  Keystone  No.  “99”  Cultivator  overcomes 
common  objections  to  similar  tools.  Has  every 
advantage  of  other  cultivators  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  perfect  Balance  Frame  and  Pivot  Axle 
Combined.  A  convenient  lever  shifts  center 
of  gravity;  keeps  machine  on  balance  and  pre¬ 
vents  whipping  of  tongue.  This  takes  weight  off 
horses’  necks  and  makes  convenient  turning.  3,4 
and  5  shovels  to  the  gang.  Gangs  run  level  and 
work;  easily  around  obstructions.  Depth  and  width 
changed  while  shovels  are  in  the  ground.  All  mal¬ 
leable  iron  and  steel  construction.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  of  great  value  to  farmers. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1202  North  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 
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WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Ilay  Hacks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 
Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


[steel  .reinforced 

G&lYnnitcd  fftcnl  fr*in*.  Continuous 
opening.  Bafe  ladder.  How  to  Ruild. 

Cement  KALAMAZOO  CO. 

P«pt  24  Mich.  *BI1» 


HARDER  PATENT 
Si  LOS  BOUND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  In  veil  tors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  hIIos.  Most  profitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  ,11  fg.  Co.,  lilt,  CoHLE.SKII.1.,  N.Y. 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE — Send  at 
once  for  our  handsome 
newFencoCntalog,  tells 
_  1  you  how  to  buy  the  best 

fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 

_  dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  Write— 

Aaahar  Fanae  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O,  Cleveland,  Ohle 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  Tt  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pino  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co.. 

Erie  St.,  I.lncsvillc,  Pa.,  U.S.A, 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Med&l  and  highest  award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Economy  8I1oh  arc  conatructod  on  mechanical 
and  Bclentific  principles.  The  best  material 
is  used  in  their  construction  throughout. 
Our  patent  continuous  doorway  is  a  Marvel 
of  Simplicity  and  Perfection.  Doors  only 
eight  inches  high.  Any  boy  can  handle 
them.  Permanent  ladder  and  hoop  supports. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  8l  Tank  Co. 

Box  38iJ  Frederick*  Md. 


Nature  has  provided  the  hog  with  great  digestive  capacity.  It  reaches  full  devel¬ 
opment  and  fit  market  condition  in  a  few  months’  time.  This  fact,  however,  makes 
the  hog  an  easy  prey  to  indigestion  or  disease.  When  we  consider  the  great  increase 
in  bulk  and  weight,  (often  several  hundred  pounds),  made  in  a  season’s  feeding, 
we  see  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  digestive  functions  of  the  animal  in  a  normal 
and  healthy  condition.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  given  in  small  portions  twice 
a  day  in  the  regular  feed,  provides  the  necessary  preventive  of  disease  and 
the  proper  aid  to  a  regular  and  increasing  power  of  digestion. 


DB  HESS 


. 


Increases  appetite  in  all  domestic  animals.  Steers  and  cows  eat  more  coarse 
fodder  with  the  grain  ration  and  digest  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  it,  the 
manure  showing  by  analysis  a  much  lower  per  cent,  of  lost  nutriment  than  that 
of  animals  differently  fed.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  contains  iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system. 
Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley  Dun,  our  ablest  medical  writers,  recom¬ 
mend  these  ingredients  forproducing  the  results  claimed.  Makes  cows  give  more 
milk  and  steers  lay  on  fat.  Gives  good  condition  to  everything  that  eats  it.  Sold 
everywhere  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lbs.  $1.60 } 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  iu  the  dose — it’s  small 
and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the 
pound.  Our  government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  com 
pound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  ist  to  the  iotli  of  each  month — Dr.  HessfM.D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  I’an-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 
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SIDE  LINES  IN  DAIRYING. 

It  is  said  the  fanner  feeds  the  world, 
yet  it  can  he  said  to  his  discredit  he 
feeds  himself  last.  If  there  is  any  one 
class  of  people  who  elect  to  go  it  alone 
farmers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
that  class.  No  unity  and  none  pulling 
together.  This  is  a  dairy  section  almost 
entirely.  The  milk  situation  is  such  that 
a  farmer  is  ashamed  to  admit  he  pro¬ 
duces  milk.  It  was  said  last  Fall  the 
high  price  of  feed,  the  oppression  of  the 
hoard  of  health,  tuberculosis  and  other 
obstacles  would  drive  many  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  not  done  so.  There  is  more 
than  enough  milk  to  supply  all  demands, 
and  the  producer  goes  on  cheerfully, 
paying  higher  prices  for  feed  and  higher 
prices  for  cows,  doing  nothing  to  benefit 
his  condition.  Either  the  profits  are 
greater  than  he  will  admit,  or  else  he  is 
hoping  for  better  prospects  in  the  future. 
Here  is  a  dairy  community,  making  milk 
for  a  low  price  from  feed  at  a  high 
price.  The  best  creamery  butter  retails 
at  34  cents  a  pound.  We  all  buy  butter 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
our  milk  goes  to  New  York  to  swell 
the  surplus.  How  many  families  in  a 
section  where  co-operation  was  a  feature, 
would  it  take  to  consume  a  home-grown 
veal,  a  pig  or  a  lamb?  In  this  locality 
we  buy  these  products  grown  in  the 
West.  In  a  co-operative  section  a 
butter  factory  would  make  the  butter 
used  in  the  community,  and  the  money 
would  be  kept  at  home.  Passing  on  to 
the  demands  of  the  board  of  health, 
these  cannot  always  be  ignored.  There  is 
loo  much  milk  now,  offering  no  excuse 
for  leniency.  Many  of  these  demands 
are  fair.  There  cannot  be  too  much 
cleanliness  in  handling;  a  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  health  of  the  cow  is  also 
within  the  rights  of  the  board.  When 
it  comes  to  flushing  the  stables,  duck 
suits  and  other  certified  milk  appliances, 
without  certified  prices,  the  limit  has 
been  reached. 

Now  we  come  to  the  tuberculosis  ques¬ 
tion;  where  does  it  come  from  and  how 
shall  we  combat  it?  I  venture  to  assert 
the  present-day  closed  stables,  water 
buckets  and  lack  of  outdoor  exercise  help 
to  spread  the  disease.  Buffalo  is  a  great 
cow  market,  and  the  State  law  is  too 
lax.  Cows  that  cannot  enter  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  New  Jersey  come  to  New  York 
State.  The  branding  of  reacting  cows 
is  a  good  suggestion ;  a  farmer  would 
then  be  able  to  buy  with  his  eyes  open. 
It  is  said  farmers  do  not  keep  books ; 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  side  line 
to  dairying,  I  will  give  my  last  year’s 
operations:  Milk,  $2,033.24;  eggs, 

$803.18;  fowls,  $208.48;  cattle,  $381.27; 
fruit,  $115.30;  hogs,  $31;  vegetables, 
$41.40;  hay,  $28;  grain,  $26.38;  total, 
$3,728.25.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MUSLIN  VENTILATION  IN  STABLE. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  after  vis¬ 
iting  a  barn  where  canvas  had  been 
placed  over  open  windows  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilation,  I  placed  canvas  over 
one  window  to  give  it  a  trial.  There 
was  already  a  partially  completed  King 
system  of  ventilation  in  the  stable,  but 
not  quite  enough  for  our  needs.  This 
canvas  ventilation  was  easily  put  in  and 
was  very  inexpensive.  It  afforded  very 
good  ventilation,  but  as  soon  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered,  the  King  system  will 
go  in  and  the  canvas  will  go  out.  I  am 
not  sorry  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  will 
be  kept  until  there  is  a  good  chance  to 
put  in  the  more  expensive  system.  My 
chief  objection  is  the  draft  that  comes 
from  it  at  times.  The  canvas  was  so 
put  on  that  the  window  might  be  closed 
when  desired,  but  in  spite  of  care  there 
are  occasionally  objectionable  drafts. 
At  the  same  time  this  experiment  was 
tried,  two  windows  in  the  henhouse  were 
fitted  out  in  the  same  manner.  These 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  more  windows 
will  be  fitted  out  in  the  same  way  in  the 
henhouse. 

In  our  locality  considerable  study  has 


been  given  to  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
and  a  few  have  made  experiments.  The 
inspectors  sent  out  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  <jf  Health  advocate  the  can¬ 
vas  diffusion  system.  The  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company,  whose  inspectors 
make  monthly,  or  more  frequent  visits, 
are  directing  their  patrons  to  put  in  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  intake  flues,  and  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  hay  chutes  for  the 
outlet  flue.  Those  who  have  given  the 
matter  most  careful  study  still  urge  the 
King  system.  Where  one  must  instal 
some  system  quickly  in  his  stable,  cither 
because  he  finds  that  his  cattle  need  it, 
or  because  some  authority  demands  it,  he 
will  find  the  canvas  cheap  and  effective. 
Where  the  work  is  done  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Borden  Company  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obey  their  orders, 
whether  they  have  adopted  the  best 
method  or  not.  Sometimes  some  com¬ 
promise  may  be  made  with  them,  and 
something  may  be  dene  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  H.  H.  LYON. 


Cement  Floor  Over  Basement. — If  any 
of  your  readers  have  had  experience  in  put¬ 
ting  a  cement  .floor  over  basement  for 
horses  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
best  way  to  put  it  in.  The  basement  will 
be  used  for  cattle.  We  do  not  want  any 
possible  chance  for  leakage.  e.  w.  g. 

Bethany,  Pa. 


MINERAL. 
HEAV° 
REM 


NEGLECT M 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


J 


SAFE  JM, 
CERTAIN^ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptlvo  booklet. 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


* 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  In  Ultratea 
Barts,  and  any  Buff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Bain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-0  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  ,TR.,  for  mankind,  #1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain,  liook  f ree.  Genuiue  mfd.only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


BICKMORE'S 


UR 

The  standard  reliable 
remedy  for  Galls,  Scratch¬ 
es,  Cracks,  Wire  Cuts  and 
all  similar  sores  on  ani¬ 
mals.  Sold  by  dealt  vs 
i.  ,  ,  -  everywhere.  Money  ro- 

Jfunded  if  it  fads.  Sample  and  Bickmoro’s  new 
|horso  book  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  today. 
Bickmore  Gn.ll  Care  Co., 

Box 913,  Old  Town,  Maine,  i 


If  III  TO  BUS! 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  anil  Throat 
troubles.  25 years  in  use  proves  its 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  down,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


Milk  Oil  Dip  for  H  ogs, Cattle  and  Sheep;  Dip¬ 
ping  Tanks,  Hooks,  etc.;  Branding  Liquid. 
Shears  and  Shearing  M achines  ;E  ar  Tags  and 
Ruttons-.Tattoo  Markers, Branding  Irons.etc. : 
Summers  Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm 
Cure,  Poultry  Remedies,  etc.  Tanks  at  cost 
to  buyers  of  Dip.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  62  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


asn’t  Your  Neighbor  Foolish? 


Didn’t  he  make  a  chump  of  himself?  Wasn’t  it  about  the  most  senseless  thing  he  ever 
did  when  he  bought  that  “cheap”  cream  separator  from  a  “mail  order”  concern  that  never  manufac¬ 
tured  a  separator  of  any  kind,  and  switches  from  year  to  year  to  the  separator  that  can  be  bought 
the  cheapest?  Where  is  your  neighbor  going  to  get  repairs?  Why,  he  doesn’t  even  know  who 
built  his  separator,  and  the  most  important  thing  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  buys  a  “cheap”  sep¬ 
arator  is  where  to  buy  repairs  every  week. 

There  stands  your  neighbor’s  separator,  down  and  out;  broken;  only  used  a  few  weeks;  money 
wasted.  Perhaps  he  could  repair  it  if  he  knew  where  to  get  repairs,  but  he  doesn’t  know.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  no  place  to  get  them;  his  separator  was  one  of  a  job  lot  sold  “cheap”  by  a  manufacturer 
who  knew  it  was  no  good,  and  who  unloaded  his  stock  on  a  catalog  house  for  what  he  could  get. 
Now  he’s  out  of  business. 


—  Tubular  Cream  Separator 


“Different 
from  the 
Others’* 

Easy  to  oil 
Easy  to  turn 
Easy  to  clean 
Low  supply  can 
No  dirty  oil  cups 
No  bothersome  discs 

Simple,  durable, 
conbenient,  hand¬ 
some  and  profit¬ 
able . 


Why  didn’t  your  neighbor  do  as  you 
are  going  to  do?  Why  didn’t  he  buy  a 
Tubular  Cream  Separator,  built 
and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  factory  in  the  world  and  the  oldest 
in  America.  For  twenty-eight  years  we 
have  been  building  cream  separators  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  TUBULAR  sepa¬ 
rators  are  used  in  every  dairy  district  of 
the  world. 


Tubular  Has  No  Rival 

Zimmerman,  Minn. 

Tubular  shows  no  wear  after  three  years  anil  has  never 
given  me  any  trouble  and  from  present  appearances  is 
good  for  a  lifetime.  One  of  my  neighbors  bought  a  —  — 
—  —  —  —  about  a  month  before  I  bought  mine,  and  it 
went  to  tho  scrap  pile  months  ago.  For  skimming  the 
Tubular  has  no  rival  in  my  opinion.  JOHN  M.  COOK. 


Didn’t  Like  Mail  Order  Separator 

South  Schroon,  N.  Y. 

The  Tubular  gives  us  perfect  satisfaction.  The  longer  we  use  it 
the  better  we  like  it.  We  bought  one  of  the  improved  —  —  —  — 
of  —  —  —  —  — ,  of  Chicago,  last  spring,  but  wo  diiln’tlike  it  a  little 
bit.  It  was  b 
the  Tubular  i 


—  —  —  — ,  of  Chicago,  last  spring,  but  wo  didn’tlike  it  a  little 
It  wan  hard  to  run,  hard  to  wash  and  hard  to  keep  clean,  while 
Tubular  is  easy  to  run,  easy  to  wash  and  easy  to  cfean. 

L.  W.  WHITNEY. 


Discarded  Mail  Order  Separator 

Robesonia,  Penna. 

After  using  a  mail  order  cream  separator  for  six  months  I  de¬ 
cided  to  discard  that  machine  and  purchase  a  No.  4  Tubular  Separ¬ 
ator.  The  mail  order  separator  would  separate  only  275  pounds  of 
milk  per  hour,  and  did  not  give  a  thorough  separation.  I  can  skim 
two  buckets  of  milk  in  4  minutes.  Tho  mail  order  separator  required 
ten  minutes.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  purchase  I  made  from 


your  people. 


7M.  F.  BUCKS 


We  know  how  to  build  separators  that 
will  wear,  and  we  are  always  where  you 
can  reach  us  when  you  want  us.  That’s 
something  you  can  tell  your  neighbor 
about  TUBULARS.  Maybe  he  would  like 
to  get  right.  Maybe  he  would  like  a  little 
help.  Probably  he  would  like  to  have  a 
TUBULAR  if  he  could  get  a  little  some¬ 
thing  for  his  “cheap”  separator.  Maybe 
we  can  help  him.  Won’t  you  suggest  that 
he  write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  153?  It 
tells  all  about  it. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Toronto,  Can. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Farmers  who  are  tempted  to  invest 
their  savings  in  stocks  or  other  secur¬ 
ities  of  publishing  concerns  promising 
big  profits  will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  following  experience: 

l'leaso  read  and  advise  me  what  to  do 
about  investment  therein  described.  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Mackay  and  I  put  all  our  savings  in 
this  G.  L.  Richards  Co.,  and  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  return  but  promises.  Now  they  will 
not  answer  our  letters,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  and  uneasy,  as  its  loss  will  mean 
ruin  to  us,  as  we  are  getting  old  and  this 
is  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  this 
poor  section  it  is  hard  to  make  a  living, 
much  less  lay  by  anything.  Had  we  then 
been  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  doubt¬ 
less  would  have  been  better  posted,  and 
would  have  consulted  with  you  before  in¬ 
vesting.  but  we  were  not,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  go  for  advice.  h.  m. 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  were  obliged 
lo  tell  the  corespondent  that  we  feared 
his  money  was  badly  invested,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply : 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  kind  favor 
regarding  Geo.  L.  Richards  Co.  I  know 
those  so  swindled  usually  get  scant  sym- 
1  atliy.  People  do  not  realize  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  so  invest  by  middle-aged  people 
who  think  they  see  a  sure  way  to  provide 
better  for  their  old  age.  We  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Richards’  magazine,  “The  Boston 
Brown  Book,’’  afterward  changed  to  “Mod¬ 
ern  Women,’  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
had  learned  to  trust  the  man.  Even  now 
it  is  hard  to  believe  him  a  swindler.  Any- 
lliing  you  can  do  for  us  or  suggest  will  be 
so  much  appreciated.  We  are  ignorant  of 
method  of  procedure  and  lost  as  to  what 
to  do.  h.  M. 

Virginia. 

The  circulars  and  correspondence 
leading  up  to  this  investment  are  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  we  can  see  how  convincing  they 
would  he  to  confiding  people.  They 
were  addressed  in  endearing  terms,  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  being  treat¬ 
ed  as  friends,  and  that  the  investment 
would  surely  bring  them  big  dividends 
and  he  a  protection  against  old  age.  The 
letters  are  really  pathetic  in  their  ad¬ 
vice  and  sympathy.  So  blinded  were 
the  investors  in  the  scheme  that  they 
invested  every  dollar  they  had  saved, 
and  in  sending  the  remittance  stated 
the  difficulty  they  would  be  in  until  the 
dividend  was  received.  When  they  be¬ 
gan  to  inquire  about  dividends  later 
they  were  told  that  Mr.  Richards  had 
been  called  to  Europe,  and  this  story 
was  repeated  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
company  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  the  principal  asset  is  a  claim 
against  another  company  controlled  by 
the  same  Richards,  and  also  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  prospects  of  these  good  people 
ever  getting  a  cent  of  their  money  back, 
and  there  are  many  others  in  the  same 
condition.  The  story  is  simply  given 
for  the  lesson  and  caution  it  may  teach 
when  similar  propositions  are  presented 
to  you.  The  proposition  had  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  swindle  from  the  start,  but 
no  one  could  say  positively  that  it  was 
until  the  facts  came  out  after  the 
failure. 

On  page  138,  issue  of  February  15, 
we  had  this  inquiry: 

Irving  W.  Street,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  of¬ 
fering  some  shares  on  real  estate  in  Long 
Island  City  at  $100  a  share,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Skillman  Ave.  Co.”  lie 
claims  that  this  tract  of  land  they  have 
got  hold  of  is  going  to  double  in  value  in 
two  years.  Any  information  that  you  can 
give  me  will  be  thankfully  received. 

New  York.  j.  s.  D. 

Mr.  Street  thinks  what  we  said  in 
reply  to  this  inquiry  did  not  do  his  com¬ 
pany  justice,  and  wanted  us  to  look 
into  the  matter  further.  We  find  that 
his  company  was  organized  to  purchase 
131  lots  in  an  undeveloped  section  of 
Long  Island  City.  The  purchase  was 
made  from  another  promoting  company, 
which  sold  it  subject  to  a  mortgage, 
and  took  some  stock  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany  as  part  payment.  Mr.  Street  says 
the  intention  of  the  company  is  not  to 
develop  the  property,  but  to  hold  it  for 
an  advance  in  price  and  sell  in  whole 
or  in  sections  just  as  it  is,  and  he  thinks 
he  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  Long 
Island  promoters  generally.  Granting 
all  that  he  says,  we  yet  would  not 
recommend  his  stock  as  an  investment 
for  farmers.  The  lots  will  undoubtedly 
increase  in  value,  but  there  is  evidently 
enough  margin  between  the  actual  value 
of  the  lots  at  the  present  time  and  the 
stock  of  the  company  to  allow  for  a 
liberal  commission  in  the  sale  of  the 
stock.  This,  however,  is  legitimate 
enough ;  but  no  matter  how  good  Mr. 
Street’s  intentions  may  be,  corporations 
change  hands,  and  live  after  the  orig¬ 
inal  promoters  are  dead,  and  the  small 
investors  may  find  themselves  tied  up 
to  a  different  class  of  partners.  We 
said  at  the  time  and  we  repeat  now 
that  we  do  not  believe  any  lands  on  Long 
Island  will  double  in  value  in  two 
years;  and  if  Mr.  Street  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  believed  it  would  he  would  not 
let  you  or  me  have  the  stock  at  par.  If 
investors  know  each  other  and  trust 
each  other,  and  keep  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  to  themselves,  they  may  hold  such 


property  for  a  time,  and  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  after  paying  interest, 
taxes,  <.  tc. ;  but  the  net  profits  are  sel¬ 
dom  big,  especially  in  a  cheap  neighbor¬ 
hood  like  this,  and  we  would  never 
recommend  shares  of  such  stock  to 
small  investors. 

Your  favor  of  April  4  at  band,  with 
check  enclosed.  Many  thanks.  We  would 
have  lost  that  $0  if  you  had  not  taken  the 
matter  up  for  us.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
pay  you  in  part  by  getting  new  friends  for 
The  It.  N.  Y.  Thanking  you  again  we 
are  b.  b. 

New  York. 

The  above  was  recently  received  from 
a  subscriber  to  whom  we  sent  a  check 
for  $6,  which  we  secured  from  a  con¬ 
cern  that  failed  to  fill  an  order  which 
had  been  paid  for  in  advance.  We 
secured  it  only  after  threatening  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  history  of  the  case.  The  nature 
of  many  of  these  settlements  is  such 
that  we  do  not  think  it  wise  or  best  to 
refer  to  them.  We  have  just  secured  the 
following  settlements:  $125  returned 
to  a  Maryland  farmer  because  of  a  mis¬ 
take  in  shipment  of  an  animal,  which 
was  not  as  described  at  time  of  sale; 
$3  worth  of  seeds  for  an  Indiana 
farmer  from  a  perfectly  responsible 
house  about  which  there  was  some  mis¬ 
take;  $24.36  returned  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmer  for  shortage  in  a  car¬ 
load  of  goods;  $5.25  returned  from  a 
medicine  house  which  guaranteed  a 
cure,  hut  which  was  not  inclined  to 
keep  its  contract ;  and  the  payment  of  a 
protested  check  for  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  for  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  any  accounting.  It  all  goes  to 
show  the  extent  of  outrages  practiced 
on  country  people  by  concerns  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  who  know  that  the  victims  have 
no  redress  at  law.  They  get  attentive 
only  when  they  find  that  their  schemes 
are  to  be  shown  up  or  their  crooked 
deals  exposed.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
exception  of  oversight,  and  honest  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  even  carelessness,  many 
of  which  do  not  disturb  some  very  re¬ 
sponsible  concerns  until  the  matters  are 
brought  to  their  attention  with  some 
emphasis. 

R.  H.  Brennan,  president  of  the  North 
American  Music  Company  and  a  song 
writer,  pleaded  guilty  recently  before 
Judge  Chatfield  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  New  York,  of  promoting 
a  scheme  to  defraud  song  writers  by 
circulars  promising  extravagant  royal¬ 
ties.  Upon  promise  to  discontinue  the 
circulars  Brennan  was  fined  $250  and 
allowed  to  go.  This  is  one  of  the 
schemes  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
our  people  against. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y’., 
although  a  former  subscriber  to  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  a.  k.  j. 

New  York. 

No  class  of  farmers  have  been  more 
prompt  in  their  endorsement  of  our 
position  in  the  cattle  case  than  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders.  They  know  that  safe¬ 
guards  to  registry  records  are  essential 
to  the  breeding  industry  generally,  and 
they  fully  appreciate  the  special  in¬ 
fluence  this  case  has  on  the  Jersey  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  can’t  do  without  the  paper,  for  it  is 
sudden  death  to  rogues  and  frauds.  I 
have  been  taking  a  great  National  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  for  15  years,  and  have  not 
seen  so  much  fraud  exposed  or  been  warned 
of  hot  irons  in  all  that  time  by  that  jour¬ 
nal,  as  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  two  years.  It 
is  ahead  of  all  papers  for  farmers  in  this 
country.  You  now  have  the  Governor  com¬ 
ing  your  way.  Long  life  and  prosperity  to 
The  R.-  N.-Y.  s.  l.  f. 

West  Virginia. 

We  hope  that  our  people  will  soon 
become  warned  against  frauds  and 
rogues,  and  that  we  can  devote  more  of 
this  department  to  other  subjects.  We 
have  many  other  things  that  we  would 
prefer  to  discuss,  but  so  long  as  the 
frauds  keep  bobbing  up  and  making 
effective  appeals  to  our  people,  just  so 
long  must  be  shown  up  the  trick  in 
their  schemes.  j.  j.  d 

“BULLETIN  No.  30” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pfllll  TRYMPM-8611'1  for  our  new  36-page  Plus- 
•  UUL  I  II  I  ITILIl  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  PoultryYards, Marietta, Pa. 

I  IGHT  BltAHMAS,  Cockerels:  Pekin  Ducks. 
^  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


■fArriglit’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
T,r  (Dnston’s) .  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100.  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


GAPES ! 


GAPES! 


If  you  are  troubled  with  gapes  be  sure  to  send  for 
my  free  booklet  “GAPES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND 
CURE.”  It  tells  you  all  about  the  dreaded  disease 
and  a  never-failing  cure.  J.  S.  KLOCK,  Urban,  Pa. 

American  Poultry  Farm, Collins, Huron  Co, ,0. 

Standard  Bred  IW.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light 
Brahmas,  W.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00  per  100. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
^  I  close  skimming,  case  of 

£  cleaning,  easy  running,  slm- 

^  1  plieity.  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


HAVE1  YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
in  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven't 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor’s; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us.  simply  say. 
Mall  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


M y  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  IS  vents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sen  ton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.U- "  ‘  "  ~  . 


,6025th  St. .Brooklyn, N.Y 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


QOLDEN  llOl)  POULTRY  YARD  — 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15;  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


C/J/5C  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS— B.  P. 

^ ^ ^ ^  Rocks  (Ringlet  strain). and  R.  O.R.I. 
Reds.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  J.W.Oox,  NewWilmington.Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  QUCKS^fi?^ 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1;*100,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DkRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


TIIRKFY  FRRQ-M.B.&  W.  H.,  $2  per  11;  $16  per 
lUriALI  LuuO  loo.  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ROCK  HOLLAND  FARM, Stone  Ridjje.N.  V. 


AVild&Manimoth  BRONZE  TURKEY'S 

and  leading  varieties  of  Poultry.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Tur¬ 
key  Kggs  for  hatching.  Trices  low.  Handsome  Catalog  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.No.1  1  .Belleville, Pa. 


£GGS  —  Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  l.eghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POITUTRY-Best  20 varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
1,1  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

DUFF  ORPINGTONS  -  Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 

D  U.  R.  WOOSTER,  Lysauder,  N.  Y. 

Excelsior  poultry7  farm -s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  CH.  J  l  K(l K.\ SEN  A  SONS,  Box  48,  Mortendyke,  N.  j 

A  Chatham  Incubator  and  Brooder,  new,  for  sale, 
elieap.  Address  Mrs.  J.  Crane,  Gage  P.O.,  N.  Y. 

I  OUGHT  TO  SEND  FOR 
OUR  FREE 
^CATALOGUE 

We  will  save  you  money  on  Incubators,  Brooders 
Supplies.  Write  today.  United  Incubator  &  Poultry 
Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  N,  Y 

212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
212-Page  Free  Catalog— illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  Witli  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

New  York;  Soaton; Chlrugo:  Kansas  City;  Oakland.  Cat;  London,  Eng. 


rSHEISQlUMLMII 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Pol/ in  Piinl/e  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
iCnlll  Ultimo  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
•  i  ?n<*  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh UP  PO'hfimQ  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
llllllG  LGgllUl  110  Qem,jne  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Dead  Chicks 

Does  each  morning’s 
visit  to  the  hennery 
6how  a  dead  chick  here 
and  there — more  to-day 
than  yesterday  ?  It’s  the 
lice  —  and  now  is  the 
time  to  work  if  you  wish  to  save 
even  a  fraction  of  your  promising 
brood.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  can  of 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

Dust  it  over  each  mother 
hen  and  each  individual 
chick  and  you  wiil  find  no 
more  dead  chicks  from  lice. 
Instant  Louse  Killer,  for¬ 
mulated  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  also  de¬ 
stroys  lice  on  horses,  cattle,  ticks  on 
sheep,  bugs  on  melon,  squash  and 
cucumber  vines,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
and  is  besides  a  valuable  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  It  couk  \  in  shaker- 
top  cans  and  may  be  used  winter  and 
summer  alike.  Look  for  the  word 
“Instant”  on  the  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitations. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee* 


1  lb.  25c.  ) 
3  lbs.  60c.  j 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


If  your  dealer  cannot,  supply  you, 
we  will  forward  1  lb.  by  mail 
or  express,  prepaid,  for  36c. 

MANUFACTURF.D  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


‘NS  .t 


RARY  25,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DHDI  unibivo  baby  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April*  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FA  RMS,  Edwardsburg,  Midi 


CT'WU'F  1  S&R  have  produced  more  winners  than 
4000  any  other  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  36.  80 £  fertility  guaranteed.  8.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  C.  Keds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langslians.  Elm  Poultry  Yards.  B.V,  Hartford. Ct. 

S.  C,  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

ed  Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or $5 per  100.  J.A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  New  York. 

DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laving  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  and  Blanchard  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  farm  raised,  prolific  layers, 
$1  each  :  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  D.  79,  Chicora,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

S.  C.  W,  LEGHORNS  k.X.SLSS: 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kegs  75c.  per  15,  SI .  25  per  30  :  S.  C.  It.  I. 

Red  Kggs  90c.  peris,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Kggs,$1.00 
per  15,  $1.76  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOTH,  Quakertown, Fa, 

A  FEW  large,  vigorous,  farm-raised  Barred  Ply- 
' 1  mouth  Rock  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  Just  the  birds  for  utility  and  crossing, 
$3.(H)  fancy  breeders;  our  best  stock  $5.00  each. 
Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Box  804,  Waltham,  Mass. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Get  our  free  Catalog.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
$40  1000.  WOODBINE  FARM.  Hartstown,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weed  sport,  N.  Y. 

Cfip  C  A  I  C— Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs.  75c.  for  15; 
rUn  wHLC  $4.00  for  100.  (’HAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

are  bred  for  large  size,  heavy  egg  production  and 
vigor.  Eggs  for  hatching  $5.00  per  100.  Also  choice 
breeding  stock  for  stile  Address 

E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

COGS  FOI!  HATCHING,  II,  15;  $1.75,  30;  $3.25,  60;  $5,100, 
W.  I*.  Rock 8,  S.  C.  Bufl*  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  li.  KKENEY,  Laceyville, Pa.  K.  I).  37. 

CCflC  $1  per  15;  $3  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LuUO  Brahmas,  Rocks, Wyandottes.Reds and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize¬ 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  We 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 

SC.  1IUEF  MINORCAS,  originated  by  me; 

■  well  up  to  standard  requirements;  golden  buff 
in  color;  prolific  layers  of  largest  white  eggs; 
make  money  by  handling  this  grand,  new  variety. 
Eggs  $10  for  13.  S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  blue  ribbon 
winners.  Eggs  $2.50  for  13.  J.  V.  BOSS, 

105  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  Yor  during  week 

ending  April  24.  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Red . 

— 

@  1 .03 

No.  Northern.  Duluth... 

.  - 

@1.14 

Porn  . 

.  73 

@  75 

@  00 

Rye  . 

@  84 

FEED. 

Bran  . 

20.99 

@27.50 

Middlings  . 

28.00 

@29.50 

Red  Dog  . 

— 

@31.00 

l.inseed  Meal  . 

— 

@32.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1  . 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

16.99 

(a  17.00 

No.  3  . 

14.99 

@15.90 

Plover  mixed  . 

14.90 

(it  17.90 

Straw.  Long  Rvc  . 

@14.90 

Short  and  Oat . 

9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1. 

5’  per 

40-quart 

can,  netting  three  cents  iti 

26-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

— 

@  29 

Common  to  good . 

.  24 

@  28 

State  Dairy  . 

OO 

@  27 

Factory  . 

.  17 

@  21 

Packing  stock  . 

.  16 

@  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@  15 

Common  to  good . 

.  11 

@  14 

Skims  . 

3 

®  8 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

— 

@  19 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  IS 

@  1 8 1/3 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

.  17 

@  1 8 

Western  and  Southern . 

16 

@  17 

Lower  grades  . 

.  12 

@  14 

DRIED  APPLES. 

No  business  doing.  Pi 

rices  given  are 

those  asked. 

Evaporated,  fanev,  lb . 

.  10 

@  11 

Eva-p.,  good  to  choice . 

@  9 

Evap.,  common  . 

@  6 

Sun-dried  . 

5 

@  7 

Chops,  190  lbs . 

@1.75 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 

.4.00 

@4.50 

Common  to  good . 

.2.00 

@3.00 

Inferior  . 

@1.25 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  12 

@  20 

Oranges.  Calif.,  box . 

(it  .3.50 

Florida  . 

@0.09 

Grape  Fruit  . 

@5.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new.  bbl 

.  5.90 

@7.50 

Florida,  white,  No.  l . . . 

(a  5.25 

Florida,  white.  No.  2. .  . 

.3.50 

@4.00 

Florida,  red,  No.  l . 

.4.00 

<§  1.50 

Florida,  red,  No.  2 . 

@3.25 

Maine,  bag  . 

@2.05 

State  and  W’n.  180  lbs... 

@2.62 

European,  108-lb.  bag.  . .  . 

.2.00 

@2.60 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt 

.  1.50 

@  3.00 

Artichokes.  Calif.,  drum.... 

@6.00 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green,  fanev 

dozen  . 

.4.00 

@4.50 

Calif.,  green,  extra . 

@4.00 

Calif.,  green,  prime . 

@3.50 

Charlosron,  Colossal 

.4.25 

@5.00 

Charleston,  extra  . 

@4.00 

Charleston,  prime . 

.2.25 

@3.00 

Charleston,  seconds  .... 

. 1 .75 

@2.00 

Charleston,  culls  . 

.  1 .50 

@1.75 

X.  Car.,  prime . 

@3.25 

X.  Car.,  seconds . 

@1.75 

Norfolk,  prime  . 

@4.90 

Norfolk,  seconds  . 

@2.90 

Jersey,  extra  . 

.4.00 

@5.50 

Jersey,  prime  . 

@3.50 

Jersey,  culls  . 

@2.50 

Carrots,  S.  C.,  109  bchs... 

.1.00 

@2.50 

Celery,  Fla.,  standard  case. 

.1.00 

@1.75 

encumbers.  Fla.,  basket . 1.25  @1.75 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton...  6. 00  @12.00 

Red.  ton  . 10.00  @18.00 

S.  C.,  Flat  Dutch,  crate.. 1.25  @1.50 

S.  C.  Wakefield,  crate....  00  @1.00 

Eggplant?,  I^la.,  box . 1.25  @2.25 


Cuban,  box  . 1.00  @2.00 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bbl .  50  @  00 

Baltimore,  bbl .  50  @  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 3.50  @4.50 

Lettuce.  S.  C.  &  Ga.,  bkt -  50  @2.75 

N.  Car.,  basket . 1.00  @2.75 

Norfolk,  basket  .  75  @1.50 

Onions,  old  yellow,  bag.... 2. 50  @4.00 

Old  red.  bag  . 2.50  @3.50 

Bermuda,  crate . 1.85  @1.90 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.50  @1.90 

Texas,  crate . 1.75  @2.50 

Florida,  crate  . 1.25  @1.50 

Egyptian,  bag .  —  @3.00 

Okra.  Florida,  carrier  . 1.00  @4.00 

Cuban,  carrier  . L00  @3.00 

Oysterplant,  100  bchs . 1.00  @4.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  . 1.00  @2.25 

Parsley.  Bermuda,  box . 1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Peas,  S.  C-,  large,  basket.  ...  1.00  @2.75 

S.  Car.,  small  .  75  @2.00 

Romaine,  Fla.  &  S.  C-.  bkt..  75  @1.75 

Radishes,  Southern,  b^  k"t.  40  @  00 

String  beans.  Fla.,  basket.  ..  1.00  @2.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 75  @1.25 

Squash,  Fla.  &  Cuban,  white 

box  . 1.25  @2.90 

Yellow,  crooked  neck.  box.  1.25  @2.25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . L00  @1.75 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00  @1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  8  @  12 

Turkeys  .  —  @  14 

Ducks  .  —  @  14 

Geese  .  7  @  8 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . . .  12  @  17 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb...  35  @  45 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Spring  ducklings.  11) . —  @  20 

Ducks  .  8  @  10 

Geese  .  5  @  8 

Squabs,  doz . 1.25  @3.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  .VEATS. 

Calves  .  7  @  9 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 3.00  @0.00 

Pork  . 7.00  @9.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz .  50  @  75 

No.  2,  box . 2.00  @2.50 

Lettuce,  doz .  25  @1.25 

Mushrooms.  11) .  25  @  60 

Radis' es.  100  bunches . 1.25  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 0.10  @7.10 

Oxen  and  sta  . 3.00  @5.00 

Bulls  . 3.50  @4.50 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.50 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.50 

Lambs  . '. . 0.50  @7.80 

Hogs  . 6.25  @0.40 


The  McPike  Grace. — My  experience 


with  the  Mel’ike  lias  been  considerable  and 
quite  costly.  I  bought  quite  a  quantity  for 
my  trade,  also  planted  about  200  vines 
with  seal  attached.  Of  those  planted  there 
is  one  vine  that  is  probably  true  to  name. 
It  very  much  resembles  the  Eaton  in  habit 
of  growth,  also  as  to  fruit.  Last  season 
grapes  were  caught  by  the  freeze,  and  its 
first  crop  was  spoiled  so  we  could  not  say 
as  to  quality.  A  few  years  ago  we  grew 
some  cuttings  for  Edward  Riehl  of  Illinois'. 
These  cuttings  he  claimed  were  absolutely 
pure  stock ;  that  they  were  from  the  orig¬ 
inator.  Mr.  Riehl  is  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  these  cuttings 
were  true  to  name.  We  watched  every 
stage  of  growth  closely.  When  we  came 
to  dig  the  stock  we  were  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  they  were  nothing  but  the  Eaton. 
The  root  growth  was  identical,  and  one 
familiar  with  an  Eaton  will  I  think  admit 
they  have  a  root  distinctly  different '  from 
any  other  variety:  in  leaf  ami  cane  I  can 
see  not  the  least  difference.  But  this  vine 
will  not  compare  with  the  description  of 
the  one  you  have  in  the  least.  It  will  take 
these  vinos  about  29  years  to  get  large 
enough  to  bear.  If  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  growth  of  the  Eaton  and  McPike.  the 
Eaton  shows  the  most  vigor.  The  vines 
from  Mr.  Richl's  cutting  have  not  yet 
borne.  e.  wiixett. 

New  York. 


For  this  Gasoline  Engine 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered 
In  a  high-class  engine.  Dealer's  price  would 
be  flOO.ot)  to  #125.00.  Our  price  is  low  because 
we  build  and  sell  direct.  Why  pay  more  when 
you  get  no  greater  value! 

Open  Jacket  Type 

Only  a  few  working  parts  ail  Jn  view.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  iix.  Durable  and  adapted  to  a 
world  of  uses.  Sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
with  5-Year  Guarantee.  Larger  sized  engines 
at  equally  low  prices.  Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  Freo  Trial  Proposition. 


The  Caldwell-Hallowell  Mfg.  Company 

Box'J-477,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


£?AAA  Money-Making  Farms 
DUvlr  for  Sale  in  14  States 


An  endless  variety  in  size, 
price  and  purpose  ;  stock 
and  tools  included  with 
many.  “Strout’s  Catalogue 
No.  20,”  our  new  216-page  book  of 
bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 
containing  State  Maps,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  farming  localities  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  W e  pay  railroadjares . 

E.  A.  STR0UT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Four  Fine  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

to  be  sold  on  account  of  death  of  owner.  Full 
description  and  price,  apply  to  14.  CROWLEY, 
185th  8t.  and  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y,  City. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Grand  Special  Spring’  Sale  o!  Star  Farm 
Registered  Service  Bulls. 


MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Wou  First  Prize  at  Tompkins  Co.  Fuji-  at  Dryden,  N.Y.,  1907. 
1  1  SI ;  $7  per  1  OO.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Fp'rfc  fnr  Ha+nfliru)  Silver  Spangled  TTam- 
L&fcN  191  ntULHlllg  burgs,  best  layers.  $1.00 

setting:  It.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  high  laying 
strain.  $1.50  setting:  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  Also  White  Welsh 
Onion  Seed,  best  for  early  spring  bunch  in  g,  $1.00 
per  lb.  T.  GREINER,  La  Salle.  N.  Y. 


100 —  The  largest  and  best  offering  ever  made.  — 100 
100—  Mercedes.  Cornucopia,  all  leading  strains.  —100 
100—  Buy  a  Thoroughbred  Bull  this  Spring.  — 100 
100—  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM.  —100 

I’rices:  $60,  $75,  $80,  $M)0  per  bead  and  up¬ 
wards.  Do  not  accept  anything  out  a  Star  Farm 
bull.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  breeding  and  quality. 
Highest  testimonials.  Full  guarantee.  Send  for 
free  copy  Star  Farm  News  anil  Supplement  today. 
N.B.—  Try  a  registered  Star  Farm  Holstein  cow 
giving  60  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Cortland,  N.  X. 


HI  C  ACC  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLMuL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1 838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  502  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


HFT.V  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


\yK  WANT  I4GGS— We  desire  to  purchase  ab¬ 
solutely  fresh  eggs  in  largo  or  small  quantities. 
Prices  paid  according  to  quality.  Acker,  Merrall  & 
Condit  Co.,  Egg  Dept.,  135  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State:  Mild  climate:  Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  :  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


DlGRAFF  poultry  farm 

AMSTERDAM  N  Y. 


m  "  RHODE  ISLAND  R 
HUNDREDS  OF  FIRST  PRIZES  WON 
COLOR  PLATE  BOOK  ON  REDS  25c 
ORIGINAL  I DEA  CATALOGUE  10' 
^  DESCRIBES  FULL  LINE0F  ^ 
Dt  GRAFF  ORIGINAL  POULTRY  DEVICES 
BLACK  0RPIN.CT0NS& COLUMBIANS 


CIRCULAR 

FREE 


.  *$£ i  IS  o 
^ONE%.‘ 

RUBEROID 

cStano*bo4? 


fa  a 


-Jpr  This  is  the  roofing  that  your  neighbor 
put  on  his  buildings  way  back  in  the  ’90s. 

""p‘  Go  around  and  look  at  them  NOW.— You’ll  find 

the  roofs,  after  all  these  years. 

As  Tight  As  When  First  Laid  ! 

No  Leaks  Whatever ! 

How  about  your  buildings  ?  Are  they  roofed  with  Ruberoid  ?  If 
not,  how  much  damage  has  been  done  by  leaks,  and  how  much  have 
you  spent  for  repairs  ? 

It’s  not  too  late  to  start  using  Ruberoid  Roofing.  It  will  prolong  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  every  building  on  your  farm.  It  is  not  affected 
by  any  kind  of  weather,  and  is  fire-resisting. 

Don’t  accept  any  substitute.  There  is  ONLY  ONE  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
and  nothing  is  “just  as  good.” 

Write  for  Samples,  Prices  and  Literature. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  WILLIAM  St.,  New  YORK. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SALE 


160  HEAD  PURE  BRED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1908. 

THE  BEST  EVER- 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  N.  Y.  WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL..  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES.  Auburn,  Mass.  H.  A.  MOYER.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

STEVENS  BKOTHERS-HASTINGS  CO..  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


COL.  B.  V.  KELLEY. 

Syracuse.  N.  \\ 
COL.  D.  L.  PERRY, 
Columbus,  O. 


^Auctioneers. 


CATALOGUES 

READY 

MAY  25. 


S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND. 
Sales  Manager. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


How  9,820  FARMERS 


r 


Are  Getting  RICH 


It’s  a  wonderful  story— its  truth  is  proven  by  actual  letters  which  may  be  seen  at  our  office  any  time. 
It’s  the  story  of  RENTERS  who  broke  away  from  grasping  landlords  and  found  the  Poor  Man’s 
Paradise.  It’s  the  story  of  men  who  got  rid  of  wornout, worthless  farms  and  went  where  land  is  cheap 
and  soil  is  rich, and  big  crops  are  sure, and  good  markets  aro  close  at  hand, and  COAL  is  Free  for 
the  digging.  No  swaiups— no  stumps.  A  country  abounding  in  good  schools, good  churches,  lots  of  good 
neighbors.  Some  of  these  men  sold  high-priced  farms  and  with  the  money  bought  hundreds  of  acres. 

A  Few  Years  Time  Will  Make  You  Rich  If  You  Know 

f-Tfkvi*  if,  F'nrrn  H  you  don’t  knowhow,  onr  expert  farmers  will  show  you  how.  Yon  can 
1 1KJ  tv  IV  1  aim.  buy  this  land  for  $10  to  $25  an  acre  NOW,  and  one  year’s  crop  will  pay 
for  the  land.  A  FORTUNE  awaits  YOU  if  von  act  at  once— and  it  means  less  work  and  worry  than 
you  now  have  making  a  bare  LIVING.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  (jet  facts  about  this  wonderfully 
fertile  connti’y  where  fortune  favors  the  poor  man  and  success  is  certain. 

Ask  us  for  proof  of  these  state- 


$1 


Worth  of  Maps, 
Magazines  and 
Books  Sent  You 


Free 


ments  and  full  information. 

WM.  H.  BROWN  CO., 

Dept.  12,  MANDAN,  N.  D. 


-510 


T'HEO  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  2,  1908. 


COVER  YOUR  ROOFS  'WITH 


.MINERAL  * 
SURFACED 1 

STEEDS 

PAINTING 


OF  PAINTED  ROOFINGS 


^For  Pumping,  Cream 
.Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
Bj^chines,  etc.  FEEE  TEIAL 
Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 
Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thy 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  GOODS 
AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  1  lc.  to  «<><■•  a  lb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers.  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  largo  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  290  .  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Just  the  Right  Size 


tttxwtiunTO* 

J-KHOtW'1' 

UfaLVt 


OUR  5  H.  P.  SEMI  -  PORTABLE 

for  the  average  farm.  Will  keep  4  men 
hustling  sawing  wood.  Will  fill  silo, 
grind  feed,  or  run  several  machines  and 
pump  water  at  the  same  time.  Screen 
cooling  tank,  uses  1  to  2  gals,  water  per 
II.  P.,  less  for  short  runs. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price 
to  introduce. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY; 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

NGINE 


Gilson  mfg.  co.  144  Park 


sizes 

Wis. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
Feast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

on  Requent 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 
331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE*  THE  BEST 


(The  engine  with  the 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  OESlGN 
OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS¬ 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV-' 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  THE 
ACCURACY^  OF_  ITS  WORK- 
MAN  SHIP  ^ 

BECAUSE  OF~  ITS  67  REA¬ 
SONS  WHICH  ARE  TOLD  IN 
OUR  FREE  ^  CATALOG  ANO 
CATECHISM 


STATIONARY,' PORTABLE  WOOO  SAWING  OUTFITS 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

I  - 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO,,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  10  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  2  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  1 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  ShelleTS, 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Co  tters.  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  I.and 
Rollers. 

The  Messlngcr  Mfg.  Co.  Uox  1  •  Totarny,  1  a 


\\  FITH  the  coming  of  Amatite 
VV  Roofing,  which  needs  no 
painting,  the  day  of  ready 
roofings,  which  need  a  coating 
every  year  or  two,  is  past. 

The  invention  of  Amatite  has 
made  them  out-of-date  just  as  the 
invention  of  the  electric  motor 
displaced  the  street-car  horse  be¬ 
cause  it  was  cheaper  and  better. 

Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  top 
surface  that  will  resist  the 
weather  under  all  conditions. 

It  requires  no  additional  protec¬ 
tion.  It  needs  no  painting  or  coat¬ 
ing.  Like  a  good  gravel  roof  or  a 
good  shingle  roof  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind,  Amatite  gives  contin¬ 
uous  service  without  attention  or 
care  of  any  kind. 

Amatite  is  a  radical  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  ordinary  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  roofings  that  need  painting 
to  keep  them  tight.  No  progres¬ 
sive  man  paints  his  roofs  now-a- 


days.  He  will  be  simply  wasting 
labor  on  an  out-of-date  roof. 

Amatite  laid  right  over  the 
smooth  roof  would  cost  no  more 
than  three  or  four  coats  of  paint 
and  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end, 
for  paint  ‘  *  counts  up  into  money  ’  ’ 
very  fast. 

Illustrations  above  from  left 
to  right,  show  these  buildings 
covered  with  Amatite. 

1.  Buildings  of  Bellemeade 

Farm,  Bedford,  Mass. 

2.  The  Merry  Whirl  Building — 

“  Riverview  ”  Chicago. 

3.  Lumber  Shed  at  Braidwood, 

Illinois. 

Amatite  is  easy  to  lay.  It  comes 
in  rolls  just  like  the  painted  roof¬ 
ings  with  nails  and  liouid  cement 
free.  Any  man  can  do  the  work 
with  a  hammer  and  knife. 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  Free  with 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 
Address 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Boston  Kansas  City  Allegheny  St.  Louis  New  Orleans 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes.  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Writ©  For  Catalogue  •‘O’* 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

B°Bt0nioon,’er street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 


The  Simple  ''BADGER**  on  Wheels 

THE  IDEAL  FARM  POWER 

It  goes  wherever  its  work  is,  a  hundred  places  if  need  be, 
and  it’s  always  ready.  One-third  as  many  parts  as  other 
engines,  so  anybody  can  understand  it  and  run  it. 

IT  IS  FROST  PROOF  AND 
HOPPER  COOLED 

No  big  tank  to  fill,  no  pipes,  fittings  or  valves  to  freeze. 

It’s  a  dependable  worker  in  all  weathers— a  labor  saver  and 
a  money  maker.  Made  in  5,  6  and  8-H.  P. 

We  build  stationary,  portable  and  semi-portable  types 
engines.  Saw  rigs  and  pumping  plants  a  specialty.  2,'A  to 

50-H.  P.  Send  for  our  fine  free  Badger  book  for  all  particulars.  Don’t  buy  any  engine  till  yon  get  it. 

C.  P.  &  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
„  ^  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONiV  JOINTED  POLE  CUTAi 

co  v»\  -  SEND  FOR  '  ’  11 

YU  //  CIRCULARSTOTHt 

NO  c£?~— CUTAWAY 
o—  more  harrow 

*<C  use 

.—a  FOR  °  5^|SC  JWmicganu^  ^ 

C_3  PLOW.  ^~^afercONN.U.S.A.^v 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  H orscs 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

c  H  is  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 

furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
r  in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 

W&j&vuSf  .jfk  S,  chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
((  3)  wild  mustard,  charlock, 

JY  Y  J  hardhack,  sunflower,  inilk- 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*a 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  KIND  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

—Wo  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out. 
rusty,  tin.  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  P.rf.ct  Roof  Pr.a.rvor,  males  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  fro*  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Writo  for  it  today, 

die  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


5c  Per  Square.- 


i.ui  uu  yui 

Roof-Fix  i 


.  .  lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 

sningies,  or  work  lumber  In  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

1  29Hopo  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  1  O  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  PIT 
OLD  UEAKif.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 

The  WAGON  TTbUY 


strncted.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  5,°aToanlI 

Your  address  on  apostal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 

Although  these  books  cost  me  8cents  each  to  mail,  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one,  FREE, 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to  Order — Sold  Direct  From 
Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL — Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

This  Book  Means  a  Saving  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You 

on  juat  the  Vehicle  you  want — because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices  it  quotes  you.  Get  this  Book — sit  down  of  an  evening 
and  look  it  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  every  descrip- 
tion  than  could  be  shown  ip  tea  dealers’  salesrooms — over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  Harness. 

This  is  my  latest  1908  Book— and  it  is  truly  a  Buyer’s  Guide.  It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices— but  it 
tells  how  good  Vehicles  are  made — why  they  are  better  made  my  way — all  running  parts  made  of  Second  Growth  Shell-;' 
bark  Hickory— split  with  the  grain — not  sawed  across  it — thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  Vehicles  are  trade  mark  Vehicles — known  in  every  state  in  the  Union  for  highest  qualities  and' 

and  my  celebrated  30  DAYS’  FREE'  TRIAL  PLAN  ‘  ’ 

^  Making  Vehicles  to  order,  I  give  you  any  option  as  to  finish,  style,  etc., — that  you  get  from  no  other  man' 
ufacturer.  Buying  direct  from  my  factories  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  Vehicle. 

My  Two-Year  Guarantee  is  to  you — direct.  My  Free  Trial  Plan  is  to  you — direct.  My  prices  are  to 
you  direct.  No  roundabout  transactions  as  when  buying  through  dealers.  No  dealers’  profits  added 
in  the  price  of  your  Vehicle — all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125,000 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO„  Sta-290  Columbus.  Ohio 
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FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  ON  WHEELS. 

A  Fruit  Train  in  Washington. 

Of  recent  years  railroad  men  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  better  farming  means  more  traffic-  They 
have  therefore  inaugurated  demonstration  trains  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
instructing  farmers  in  modern  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  their  work.  Such  have  been  the  general  farm¬ 
ing  trains  of  Georgia,  the  corn  specials  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  or  the  wheat  special  of  Washington.  It 
remained  for  the  Spokane  and  Inland  Railroad  to 
broach  a  new  type  of  demonstration  car,  a  fruit  train. 
The  rolling  prairies  of  the  Palouse  country  of  east- 


many  people  would  be  reached  who  woidd  otherwise 
miss  the  ordinary  institute.  The  speakers  selected 
were  practical  men  who  have  already  gained  recog¬ 
nition  among  the  fruit  growers.  Prof.  \V.  S.  Thorn- 
ber,  horticulturist,  Prof.  A.  L-  Melander,  entomologist, 
and  Prof.  R.  K.  Beattie,  botanist,  all  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Experiment  Station,  gave  short,  crisp 
talks  on  the  care  and  management  of  orchards.  These 
men  were  assisted  by  C.  L.  Smith,  a  professional  lec¬ 
turer  at  farmers’  institutes,  and  John  S.  Hughes,  an 
expert  on  fruit  canneries.  For  three  days  this  train 
was  in  the  closest  touch  with  Palouse  farmers.  Prac¬ 
tical  talks  and  demonstrations  on  how  to  do  things 
were  given  at  19  stops,  and  over  two  thousand  farmers 


farmer  himself  to  handle  the  different  types  of 
nozzles  at  pressures  ranging  from  30  pounds  to  250 
pounds.  Nothing  could  convince  the  grower  more 
readily  of  the  need  of  modern  methods  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  orchards  than  to  have  explained  in  this  prac¬ 
tical  manner  the  differences  between  antiquated  and 
up-to-date  spraying.  This  train  was  a  venture.  It 
invaded  a  region  practically  given  over  to  wheat. 
But  it  was  successful  in  every  way-  The  audiences 
were  pleased,  and  showed  that  their  interest  in  fruit 
growing  was  already  aroused.  The  speakers  were 
pleased,  for  they  were  able  to  reach  more  people  and 
a  different  class  of  people  than  by  the  longer  sessions 
of  the  regular  institute.  That  the  railroad  officials 


A  PACIFIC  COAST  “FRUIT  TRAIN.” 


WESTERN  FARMERS  AND  “HORTICULTURE  ON  WHEELS.”  Fig.  176. 


ern  Washington  and  western  Idaho  have  soil  of 
great  fertility.  Like  all  new  country  this  region  is 
given  over  to  general  farming,  and  extensive  fields 
arc  grown  to  wheat.  Here  and  there  are  special 
farms  producing  Winter  apples.  The  fruit  farms  are 
eminently  successful,  and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Palouse  country  is  vastly  more  important  for  the 
pi  oduction  of  fruit  than  to  remain  as  the  over-sized 
general  farms  now  prevalent. 

Knowing  that  the  general  farmer  needs  instruction 
m  the  growing  and  handling  of  fruit,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Inland  Electric  Railroad  considered  it 
business  policy  to  arrange  for  a  special  fruit  train. 
^  here  have  been  numerous  farmers’  institutes  in  the 
legions  covered  by  their  lines,  but  the  institute  is 
held  at  some  central  place,  and  very  little  practical 
demonstration  is  done  at  the  meetings.  With  a  fruit 
•  lain  sessions  could  be  held  at  every  station,  and 


availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
views.  Necessarily  the  stops  were  brief,  but  as  the 
train  pulled  in,  in  each  case  prompt  to  the  minute, 
there  was  an  audience  assembled  eager  to  learn. 
I  hese  men  were  pleased.  They  had  practical  things 
shown  to  them.  There  was  no  theory  in  the  talks. 
In  10  minutes  they  were  told  exactly  what  to  do  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it. 

I  lie  demonstrations  were  given  from  the  rear  plat¬ 
form  of  the  observation  car  that  was  the  trailer  of  the 
train.  This  part  of  the  car  was  fitted  with  displays 
of  insect  pests,  photographs  of  run-down  or¬ 
chards  that  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  Station 
men,  charts,  and  blackboards-  An  important  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  large  orchard  spray  pump,  of  the  high 
pressure  type  necessary  for  Codling  moth  spraying. 
I  his  was  equipped  with  the  recent  inventions 
brought  out  to  simplify  spraying,  and  enabled  the 


were  pleased  is  apparent  from  their  promise  to  con¬ 
tinue  similar  demonstrations  in  the  future,  and  while 
theirs  is  the  selfish  hope  of  increasing  traffic  by  better 
farming,  let  us  hope  that  the  ideas  sown  by  the 
fruit  train  will  result  in  better  fruit  and  more  fruit, 
even  beyond  the  expectations  of  a  railroad  man. 

A.  L.  M. 

NOTES  ON  PLANTING  CORN. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  for  plowing  and  planting 
it  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  words  about  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  the  securing  of  good  stands  of 
corn  by  mechanical  means,  would  not  he  amiss.  If 
we  have  a  sod  field  to  break  we  should  plow  it  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil.  By  plowing  early  we  get  the 
benefits  of  the  late  freezes.  Spring  rains,  sun  and 
winds,  which  settle  and  rot  the  soil  and  save  us  much 
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labor.  Heavy  rains  in  May  have  the  same  effect, 
and  the  yield  on  sod  land  is  usually  much  improved 
thereby.  If  we  must  plow  late,  the  disk  harrow,  roller, 
drag,  etc.,  will  assist  us  in  making  an  ideal  seed  bed 
for  the  corn.  A  good  drag  levels  up  the  many  small 
inequalities  of  the  surface  and  makes  corn  planting 
much  more  satisfactory.  Where  a  large  acreage  is  to 
be  planted,  replanting  and  thinning  are  out  of  the 
question;  therefore  we  must  plant  just  the  right  num¬ 
ber  of  live,  vigorous  grains  to  each  hill  or  in  the  drill. 
To  secure  this  condition  the  seed  corn  must  be  graded 
before  or  after  shelling,  and  then  the  planter  adjusted 
to  suit  that  particular  batch  of  seed.  There  are  some 
windmills  and  corn  graders  on  the  market  that  will 
grade  the  seed  corn  very  well,  but  a  careful  man 
can  sort  the  ears  so  that  those  having  grains  of 
similar  size  or  shape  may  be  shelled  together.  This  is 
important,  for  two  small  grains  may  be  dropped  to¬ 
gether  when  a  plate  is  used  with  holes  large  enough 
to  pass  the  larger  grains.  On  the  other  hand  very 
large  grains  may  cause  a  few  misses.  Planters  with 
plates  having  circular  holes  will  drop  large  broad 
grains  accurately,  but  two  slimmer  grains  may  get 
crowded  into  the  same  holes  that  barely  accommodate 
the  single  grain.  See  Figs.  1-2,  cut  177.  However,  if  we 
plant  but  few  acres  of  corn,  and  can  spare  the  extra 
time  required,  planting  the  corn  thickly  and  thinning 
out  to  an  even  stand  will  give  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  With  a  tool  such  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  3-4,  cut  178, 
thinning  is  not  a  laborious  task,  and  the  work  may 
be  performed  swiftly  and  easily.  Fig.  3  is  a  top  view 
and  Fig.  4  is  a  side  view.  This  tool  should  be  made 
of  steel  about  llA  inch  wide  and  be  fitted  to  a  handle 
about  four  feet  long.  The  inside  of  the  V-shaped 
edge  should  be  kept  sharp. 

Depth  of  planting,  I  find,  is  an  important  factor  in 
securing  a  good  stand  of  corn.  From  one  half  to 


VARIATION  IN  CORN  KERNELS.  Fig.  177. 

one  inch  deep  and  the  soil  firmed  down  is  about  right. 
If  all  conditions  are  not  right,  some  corn  may  not  be 
covered  at  all  while  some  may  be  covered  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  both  conditions  are  fatal  to 
germination.  If  a  single  drill  be  used  it  should  have 
a  small  press  wheel  behind  the  shoe  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  planting,  as  well  as  to  firm  the  soil  over 
the  seed.  Of  course  most  double  planters  have  the 
wheels  following  the  shoes,  but  owing  to  varying  soil 
conditions  the  shoes  may  run  at  almost  any  depth.  A 
year  or  two  ago  a  neighbor  fitted  wooden  floats  to  the 
shoes  of  his  planter  and  so  could  exactly  regulate  the 
depth  of  planting.  These  floats  were  about  one  foot 
long  and  five  inches  wide,  and.  in  use.  followed  the 
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TOOL  FOR  THINNING  CORN.  Fig.  178. 

surface  of  the  field  at  all  times,  so  that  all  the  corn 
was  put  in  at  the  same  depth.  The  planter  frame 
must  not  be  locked  down,  but  must  be  left  free  to 
follow  the  surface.  See  Fig.  181.  I  now  notice  that 
there  is  a  similar  device,  but  made  of  iron,  upon  the 
market,  and  judging  from  my  own  experience  such  a 
contrivance  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  planter.  In 
cloddy  ground  these  floats  work  all  right ;  the  big  clods 
are  either  crushed  or  pushed  aside,  and  the  corn  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  well-pulverized  soil.  After  the  corn  comes 
up  and  you  notice  a  few  missing  hills,  let  them  go;  do 
not  replant.  The  surrounding  hills  have  the  start  of 
the  replants,  and  beaten  in  the  race  for  moisture  and 
fertility,  the  replants  will  make  but  a  few  weak  stalks 
of  fodder.  If  you  do  not  replant  the  surrounding 
stalks  will  produce  larger  ears  and  thus  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  missing  hill.  Finally,  we  may  have  to 
shoot  a  few  crows,  for  a  sprouted  grain  of  corn  is  a 
temptation  that  is  hard  for  a  crow  to  resist.  A  dead 
crow,  hung  up  by  one  wing  to  a  tall  pole,  with  a  cord 
three  or  four  feet  long  so  that  the  wind  will  move 
the  crow  easily,  is  usually  an  effective  scarecrow. 

Ohio.  _ W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

THE  NAME  ON  THE  PACKAGE. 

I  am  a  trucker  and  fruit  grower  myself  and  have 
read  with  great  interest  your  articles  about  the  way 
apples  have  been  packed  in  New  York  and  shipped 
South.  Being  a  consumer  of  apples,  and  especially 
northern  apples  in  the  Winter,  I  write  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  to  your  northern  growers.  I  have  a 
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friend  who  sells  a  great  many  northern  apples  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  He  says  that  they  are  poorly  packed; 
a  great  many  small  ones  in  the  bottom  and  middle  of 
barrel.  He  recently  bought  some  apples  that  came 
from  West  Virginia  which  highly  delighted  him.  He 
says  they  are  the  finest  apples  he  has  handled  this 
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A  PACKER  WHO  SIGNS  HIS  WORK.  Fig.  179. 

Winter  and  that  in  future  he  will  order  from  there. 
I  enclose  a  circular  that  was  found  on  top  of  the 
barrel  that  explains  itself,  and  why  he  will  order 
from  West  Virginia.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  “A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.” 
If  your  growers  only  knew  what  a  demand  there  is 
for  nice  apples  in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  in  the  South, 
and  what  prices  they  bring,  if  they  are  nice  ones,  they 
would  certainly  be  more  careful  in  packing,  and  find 
a  big  market  for  them.  I  have  had  to  pay,  this  Win¬ 
ter,  15  cents  per  dozen  for  small  inferior  apples,  not 
much  larger  than  a  duck  egg. 

North  Carolina.  a.  broadfoot. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  an  engraving  made  from 
this  “circular”  and'  print  it  at  Fig.  179.  This  is  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  apples,  and  is  the  first  thing 
you  see  when  you  open  the  barrel.  We  do  not  know 
Mr.  McCoach,  but  we  like  his  business  principles  and 
therefore  print  his  circular  here.  Any  man  who  is 
willing  to  put  his  name  on  his  job  and  stand  by  his 
packing  deserves  success.  By  helping  him  attain  it  in 
this  way  we  help  all  honest  growers.  This  is  what 
the  New  York  growers  must  come  to  if  they  expect 
to  hold  the  trade.  We  get  after  the  manufacturer 
who  falls  below  his  guarantee  and  by  doing  so  we  get 
into  a  place  where  we  cannot  defend  fraudulent  pack¬ 
ing  of  produce.  A  favorite  sign  in  some  of  the  New 
York  restaurants  is  this:  “If  unsatisfactory  tell  us— 
if  satisfactory  tell  others.”  Put  your  name  on  the 
goods  and  get  this  treatment! 


HOW  WE  DIPPED  THE  SHEEP. 

At  shearing  time  last  season  it  was  noticed  that 
the  sheep  were  quite  full  of  ticks.  After  shearing 
most  of  the  ticks  collected  on  the  lambs,  so  that  they 
became  quite  lousy.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
destroy  them.  We  had  our  local  tinsmith  build  a 
galvanized  iron  tank,  four  feet  long  by  10  inches  wide 


DIPPING  SHEEP  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Fig.  180. 


at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide 
at  the  top.  The  one  end  was  straight,  while  the  other 
end  was  sloped  from  top  to  bottom  to  form  an  incline. 
The  tank  was  sunk  into  the  ground  so  the  sheep 
could  easily  be  put  into  it.  The  tank  cost  us  about 


$13.  We  used  the  Chloro-naptholcum  dip  according 
to  the  instructions  given  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
sheep  were  caught  one  by  one  and  completely  sub¬ 
merged  and  held  in  the  dip  two  or  three  minutes. 
Fig.  ISO  shows  the  men  assisting  a  sheep  out  of  the 
tank.  PARAGON  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CO. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

DO  “GOOD  ROADS” PAY? 

L.  H.  S.,  Union  City,  Pa.,  asks  if  anybody  can  tell 
anything  of  macadamized  roads.  Have  they  proved  a 
success?  Have  they  increased  taxes?  One  might 
answer  the  last  question  with  his  eyes  shut.  We 
do  not  get  luxuries  like  macadamized  roads  without 
increased  expenses,  and  unless  there  is  a  rich  philan¬ 
thropist  in  the  region  who  will  pay  the  bills,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  to  pay  them  by  increased  tax  rates.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  question  may  make  it  appear 
that  a  larger  tax  rate  is  a  cheap  way  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  macadamized  roads.  Fifteen  or  more 
years  ago  the  farmers  were  wheeling  their  products 
to  market,  in  this  section,  over  dirt  roads  that  in 
the  Spring  or  at  intervals  in  the  Winter  were  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  with  mud,  requiring  teams  to  walk 
all  the  way,  and  labor  through  the  heavy  roads.  In 
Winter  when  the  rough  roads  were  frozen  they  had 
to  walk  for  another  reason.  Since  we  have  had 
macadamized  roads  teams  trot  along  wherever  it  is 
level,  and  they  mount  the  hills  with  comparative  ease. 

But  it  has  cost  money.  This  town  has  paid  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  macadamized 
roads,  and  the  tax  rate  is  higher  than  it  would  be  if 
we  had  the  old  dirt  roads.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  higher  than  it  was.  Yet,  even  so,  no  one  would 
go  back  to  the  deep  mud  of  Spring.  The  increased 
tax  rate  is  somewhat,  if  not  entirely,  offset  by  the 
increased  frequency  of  sales  of  farm  products  and 
saving  of  wear  and  tear  of  material.  The  country 
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has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  market.  A  horse  with 
a  good  load  can  take  it  five  miles  to  market  and  re¬ 
turn  home  now  in  less  time  and  less  wear  than  he 
could  go  to  market  over  the  dirt  roads  when  they 
were  heavy.  The  cost  of  macadamizing  has  been 
about  $5,000  a  mile.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
roads  of  town,  25  miles  of  road,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
is  about  $5,000  annually.  With  a  grand  list  of  $2,300,- 
000  the  tax  rate  is  12  mills;  so  that  a  farm  which 
goes  in  at  $4,000  would  pay  $48  tax.  The  roads 
have  proved  a  success.  But  one  thing  may  be  said : 
There  is  no  need  of  going  to  extremes  in  the  matter. 


More  satisfaction  will  be  had  if  a  town  undertakes  a 
piece  of  road  two  miles  or  three  miles  long  one  year, 
and  two  miles  more  another  year,  and  so  on,  than  to 
saddle  a  debt  on  itself  by  attempting  to  build  ten 
miles  at  first.  A  good  business  way  of  conducting  the 
enterprise  might  obtain  for  a  town  all  the  advantages, 
gradually,  and  keep  the  debt  down  to  a  minimum,  or 
keep  out  of  debt  altogether  by  voting  a  tax  to  pay  for 
each  piece  of  road  built,  which  would  be  the  better 
way.  w.  u.  c. 

Windsor,  Conn. 


RAMBLER  ROSE  TRELLIS. 

How  does  F.  P.  Briggs  of  Massachusetts,  fasten  the 
wagon  tires  on  top  of  the  post  for  the  Rambler  rose,  and 
how  far  apart  does  he  set  the  roses?  a.  f.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Set  a  post  in  the  ground  so  that  it  will  be  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  Take  three  wagon  tires,  cut  them 
once;  then  bend  the  ends  down  and  drill  so  to  fasten 
to  post  with  wood  screws,  bolting  the  tires  together 
at  the  top  so  that  they  will  be  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  Now  take  wire  and  run  around  the  ball 
so  formed  from  rivet  hole  to  rivet  hole  in  the  tires. 
This  will  give  something  to  tie  to.  Train  a  cane  to 
each  half  or  section  of  tire  and  one  cane  between  each 
section.  For  quick  results  I  used  five  bushes,  each 
equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  trained  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  post.  F.  P.  BRIGGS. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  hate  to  see  a  farmer  biting  at  a  fraud  with  a 
bare  hook. 


1908. 

DISCUSSION  OF  AN  ONION  FAILURE 
A  Hard  Fight  and  a  Poor  Season. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  wrote  you, 
describing  an  acre  of  ground  on  which  I  expected  to 
grow  that  “banner”  onion  crop.  Some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  evidently  remember  that  article,  and  are  asking 
me  to  report  what  success  I  have  had:  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  report  almost  a  total  failure-  Probably  you 
remember  that  the  land  prepared  to  sow  to  onions 
was  a  young  clover  sod,  from  which  we  had  taken 
the  first  crop  of  clover  hay.  Immediately  after  we 
top-dressed  the  stubble  with  a  heavy  coating  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure.  We  had  a  good  rain  following 
this  treatment,  which  brought  forth  a  big  crop  of 
second  clover,  which  when  in  full  bloom  was  broken 
down  by  driving  over  it  with  a  heavy  plank  drag;  a 
third  growth  struggled  up  through  this  mass,  all  of 
which  we  turned  under  just  before  Winter  set  in. 

I  he  above  I  believe  an  ideal  foundation  for  a  big  onion 
crop,  and  I  was  really  justified  in  my  expectation  of 
it.  Under  ordinary  weather  conditions  following  the 
above  treatment  we  should  have  found  the  ground  in 
Spring  very  mellow  and  porous,  owing  to  freezing 
and  thawing  during  Winter  and  the  large  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  turned  down,  but  during  early 
Spring  and  late  into  the  season  we  had  almost  daily 
rains;  great  heavy  torrential  downpours,  and  though 
this  portion  of  the  lot  was  drained  both 
naturally  and  artificially,  we  were  unable 
to  get  on  to  it  until  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  even  then  it  was  hardly  fit 
to  work.  However,  we  preoared  the 
ground  in  a  way;  while  at  work  some 
black  clouds  were  forming  in  the 
southwest,  and  therefore  we  started  to 
sow  seed  in  poorer  prepared  ground 
than  I  ever  did  before.  When  about 
one-fourth  of  the  land  was  sown  the 
storm  broke  over  my  head  in  torrents, 
driving  me  under  shelter  in  double- 
quick  time.  It  was  three  weeks  before 
we  could  get  on  to  this  ground  again, 
and  of  course  too  late  for  onions  for 
that  season. 

The  seed  that  was  in  the  ground  came 
up  and  made  an  effort  to  grow,  but  the 
ground  was  packed  so  hard,  owing  to 
those  heavy  rains,  that  with  all  our 
efforts  to  loosen  it  up  and  give  those 
struggling  seedlings  a  chance,  we  failed 
to  accomplish  it-  However,  other  people 
had  no  better  success,  and  as  a  result 
there  was  an  actual  scarcity  of  garden 
truck  of  all  kinds,  and  we  could  sell 
green  onions  all  Summer  at  more  than 
double  the  usual  prices.  In  this  way 
that  fourth  of  an  acre  netted  us  more 
clear  cash  than  any  onion  patch  of  the 
same  size  before;  the  onions  made  just 
nice  bunching  stock,  but  would  never 
have  made  bulbs  of  marketable  size. 

Some  of  your  readers  also  want  to 
know  which  of  the  two  methods  I  con¬ 
sider  the  more  profitable,  sowing  the 
seed  in  open  ground,  or  under  glass, 
transplanting  the  seedlings.  All  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  nine-tenths  will 
make  the  most  money  sowing  seed  in 
open  ground.  I  have  grown  onions 
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growing  those  seedlings  under  glass  is  considerable 
of  a  job,  and  expensive,  too. 

As  to  the  work  of  thinning,  with  us  this  is  a  profit¬ 
able  operation.  We  sow  the  seed  quite  thickly,  and 
when  the  plants  get  as  big  as  a  large  lead  pencil  we 
start  to  pull  and  “bunch  up”  these  small  onions  and 
market  them  all  the  way  from  15  to  30  cents  a  bunch 
of  36  small  onions.  This  we  keep  up  until  the  crop 
is  well  thinned;  the  remainder  we  let  grow  to  matur¬ 
ity.  We  make  more  money  with  less  expense  grow¬ 
ing  onions  in  this  way,  unless  we  have  the  genuine 
Prizetaker,  which  we  can  sell  in  competition  with  the 
large  Spanish  onions  above  mentioned  and  at  the 
same  price.  When  I  first  commenced  to  grow  onions 
I  devoured  considerable  onion  literature;  most  of  the 
writers  advised  to  grow  onions  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year,  and  never  let  a  weed  go  to  seed. 
They  argued  that  this  method  would  clear  the  land 
of  weeds  in  a  short  time,  reducing  labor  of  weeding 
very  materially.  In  theory  this  seems  correct,  but 
in  practice  I  found  that  my  ground  got  worse  every 
year.  This  may  be,  however,  that  the  same  enemy 
of  whom  we  read  in  Scripture,  who  sowed  tares 
among  the  good  wheat,  while  the  men  slept,  got  in 
his  work  on  the  onion  ground.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  we  sow  our  seed  on  a  clover  sod  every  Spring; 
this  reduces  the  expense  of  growing  a  crop  of  onions 


A  FINE  EASTER  LILY.  MUCH  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  1S3. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  432. 


both  ways,  and  have  now  seedlings 
growing  under  glass,  but  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  in  practicing  the  new  method 

''  - ou  can  Slow  larger  onions.  This  really  is  considerably,  and  we  get  larger  and  finer  onions 

no  advantage,  unless  you  have  the  genuine,  true-to-  generally.  j.  H.  bollinger. 

name  Prizetaker  seed  from  which  you  can  grow  a  Ohio. 

large,  fine,  straw-colored  bulb,  the  equal  of  the  - 

Spanish  onion  sold  at  grocery  stores  at  five  cents  per 
pound.  Such  I  have  now  growing,  seed  of  my  own 
growing  from  selected  bulbs  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  strain.  An  overgrown  large  onion  of  any 
other  variety  is  not  wanted  for  culinary  uses;  a 
medium  size  fills  the  bill  better.  The  advocates  of  the 
new  onion  culture  claim  that  it  is  no  more  work  to 
grow  onions  by  the  new  method  than  it  is  to  sow 
seed  direct  in  the  open  ground;  they  argue  that  the 
first  weeding  and  thinning  will  readily  offset  the  work 
of  planting  the  small  seedlings,  but  only  those  who 
have  set  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  little 
onion  plants  realize  fully  what  a  job  it  is-  True,  the 
first  weeding  is  considerable  work,  but  this  we  have 
i  educed  to  a  minimum.  Sowing  the  seed  very  early 
"u  a  highly  enriched  Fall-plowed  clover  sod,  onion 
se°d  w’ll  sprout  and  grow  when  the  ground  is  quite 
cold,  and  will  get  the  start  of  the  weeds;  most  of 
them  will  not  sprout  until  the  ground  becomes  warm, 
and  if  taken  at  the  right  time  that  first  weeding  is  no 
longer  the  nightmare  it  used  to  be.  Then  you  know 
that  any  crop  growing  on  a  newly-turned  sod  is 
much  easier  kept  clean  than  the  second  and  third 
> ear.  But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  new  method- 


CAN  WE  GET  BALDWIN  APPLES  THE  ODD 

YEAR? 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a  test  was  made  in 
which  scions  from  three  or  four  different  sources, 
and'  each  scion  taken  from  an  odd-year  Baldwin  tree, 
were  grafted  in  both  large  and  small  trees  to  see  if 
these  scions  would  continue  their  habit  of  bearing 
fruit  the  same  as  did  the  trees  from  which  they  were 
taken.  1  hese  young  trees  have  not  yet  come  into 
bearing,  while  the  grafts  set  in  the  old  trees  seem  not 
to  have  been  tested  long  enough  yet  to  prove  much  of 
anything  cither  way;  only  one  graft  bore  fruit  of  any 
amount  (in  1905),  and  that  graft  had  been  injured, 
which  fact  might  easily  account  for  its  crop  of  fruit. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  grafts  bore  at 
all  in  1906.  My  father  has  experimented  somewhat  in 
this  line,  and  hence  I  have  something  of  value  to  refer 
to.  We  always  cut  nearly  all  our  Baldwin  scions 
from  odd-year  trees,  the  only  exception  being  when 
some  specially  large  or  beautiful  apples  are  borne  on 
even-year  trees.  Some  years  ago  a  man  in  the  town 
told  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  Baldwin  that  bore  fruit 
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every  odd  year — this  lie  called  the  Spitzenburg  Bald¬ 
win.  We  got  some  scions,  which  were  grafted  in  a 
young  seedling  tree.  That  tree  is  now  old  and  past 
its  prime,  and  it  has  always  borne  apples  the  odd 
year  until  within  a  few  years.  Another  man,  well 
known  by  my  family,  claimed  to  have  quite  a  good 
many  odd-year  Baldwins.  Grafts  were  procured  from 
these  trees  also,  and  we  now  have  several  large  trees 
which  with  very  few  exceptions  have  borne  the  odd 
year.  All  these  trees  proved  to  be  genuine  Baldwins, 
just  like  any  other  Baldwins  except  that  they  fruited 
the  odd  year.  But  recently  both  our  trees  and  those 
of  the  second  man  from  whom  we  procured  the  scions, 
seem  to  have  lost  their  reckoning,  in  other  words 
they  bear  some  apples  the  even  year  and  sometimes 
very  few  the  off  year.  I  think  this  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  in  this  way:  Last  year  quite  a  few  of 
our  trees  bloomed,  but  because  of  frost  or  other 
weather  conditions  there  were  almost  no  apples. 
This  would  naturally  cause  those  same  trees  to 
bloom  again  the  present  year.  I  am  told  that  the 
trees  belonging  to  the  man  from  whom  we  had  our 
scions  are  coming  back  again  to  bear  the  odd  year  as 
formerly.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  least  a  part  of 
our  trees  recently  grafted  show  signs  of  bearing  the 
odd  year.  One  of  these  little  trees  bore  full  in  1907. 
I  believe  that  by  selection  of  scions  at  least  some 
trees  can  be  brought  to  bear  the  odd 
year.  a.  f.  tenny. 

Essex  Co.,  Mass- 

APPLE  PACKING  FOR  PROFIT. 

We  were  quite  a  little  amused  at  the 
illustration  of  those  Baldwin  apples  and 
your  comments  on  the  same.  What 
are  the  facts  in  the  case?  In  our 
northern  markets  strictly  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins  could  not  have  been  bought  at 
$3.45  at  wholesale  any  time  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  mixed  apples  were  bought  at 
even  higher  prices  to  ship  abroad  last 
hall  before  the  slump  in  prices.  We 
also  know  a  man  whose  Baldwins  have 
sold,  No.  1,  at  $4.50,  at  Boston,  through 
the  Winter  at  wholesale,  viz.  com¬ 
mission  house  returned  that  as  selling 
price.  We  live  near  a  city  of  from 
35,000  to  40,000  people,  and  we  can  sell 
little  fruit  there  which  must  sell  at  over 
50  cents  per  peck,  at  the  stores,  retail. 
So  all  our  strictly  fancy  fruit  goes  to 
Boston,  and  many  times  we  receive  re¬ 
turns  that  must  make  the  selling  price 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  peck  to  give  the 
buyer  a  fair  profit.  Another  thing 
people  do  not  take  into  account  is  that 
after  apples  or  other  fruit  has  been 
kept  and  shipped  many  miles  even  the 
raiser  would  not  know  his  own  fruit. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  after  the  aver¬ 
age  fruit  put  up  by  the  editor’s  hired 
help  had  “set  around”  a  New  York 
market  a  few  days,  an  illustration  un¬ 
der  his  name  would  be  an  injustice  to 
him  if  the  poorest  samples  in  the  pack¬ 
age  were  used.  There  is  a  big  cry  for 
strictly  fancy  fruit  by  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  pay  what  such  fruit  would  cost, 
and  now  practically  all  such  fruit  is  sold 
in  our  large  cities-  A  man  who  would 
ship  apples  must  send  such  as  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit  in  that  market.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  the  small  grower,  and  also  the  buyer 
who  is  not  willing  to  pay  high  prices,  the  present 
cheap  handling  of  what  is  known  as  mixed  grade, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  is  best  for  both;  that  it  is  better  to  use 
such  fruit  than  have  people  refuse  to  buy  because 
fruit  is  so  high  they  could  not  afford  it.  It  is  only 
by  very  slow  and  careful  packing  by  skilled  help  that 
any  receiver  of  apples  could  guarantee  that  there 
should  be  no  poor  specimens  in  a  barrel  of  apples. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 

R-  N.-Y. — Mr.  Mead  never  put  any  such  apples  as 
we  pictured  in  his  packages.  Tf  he  had  done  so  he 
would  not  have  marked  them  “Choice  Baldwins.”  It 
is  true  that  any  apple  may  look  more  like  a  batter 
cake  than  like  choice  fruit  after  it  has  hung  about 
the  markets  awhile,  but  these  five  scabby  “Choice 
Baldwins”  weighed  only  ounces,  and  there  were 
plenty  more  like  them  in  the  barrel! 

A  large  number  of  new  egg  dealers  seem  to  be 
appealing  to  farmers  at  this  season.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  small  grocers  who  think  they  can  get  a 
supply  of  cheap,  eggs  by  posing  as  regular  dealers,  so 
they  send  out  circulars — in  some  cases  offering  prices 
above  the  usual  market  quotation  as  a  bait.  Some  of 
them  are  honest,  and  might  be  able  to  handle  a 
limited  number  of  eggs  to  advantage.  Others  are 
simply  after  the  eggs.  We  advise  readers  not  to  ship 
to  these  new  men  without  an  investigation.  We  can 
usually  help  shippers  in  this  line. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[livery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  ndaress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  In 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice- — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOT]  I  AM  r.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  KANCIIER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

8.  PERCY'  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

AVI  ELI  AM  J.  TULLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCD.  .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES. . . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O'NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


SOOT  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

I  note  what  you  say  concerning  soot 
as  a  fertilizer  on  page  317.  I  also  turn 
to  page  428  of  Aikman’s  Manures  and 
Manuring  and  read  the  following: 
“Scot. — A  manure  which  has  long  been 
used  and  highly  esteemed  is  soot.  Ob¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  way,  it  generally 
contains  some  three  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  small  quantities  of  potash 
and  phosphates.  A  varying  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  salts,  and  this  undoubtedly 
confers  upon  soot  its  manurial  value.” 
Further  on  the  same  authority  says,  “It 
has  an  indirect  value  as  a  slug-de¬ 
stroyer.”  According  to  this  authority 
soot  would  contain  60  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  ton,  besides  small  quantities 
rf  phosphoric  acid  and  of  potash.  Prof. 
Aikman  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  and,  of 
course,  is  good  authority  on  the  subject. 

West  Virginia.  A.  j.  legg. 

R.  N-Y. — 'Our  figures  represent  an¬ 
alyses  of  samples  of  American  soot  and 
are,  we  believe,  correct.  These  an¬ 
alyses  also  show  that  all  the  nitrogen 
in  this  soot  was  in  .the  organic  form. 
We  stand  by  our  former  statement  re¬ 
garding  soot  as  the  American  farmer 
could  buy  it. _ 

Alfalfa  At  Hope  Farm. 

IT.  W.  IT.,  Olneyville,  R.  I. — I  wish  you 
would  ask  the  Hope  Farm  man  how  his 
Alfalfa  came  out  through  the  Winter,  or 
rather  how  it  stood  the  repeated  freezing 
and  thawing,  that  the  laud  has  had  to 
endure  during  the  past  month.  If  Alfalfa 
s' ends  the  heaving  and  twisting  better  than 
C  ordinary  varieties,  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  us  to  strive  after  a 
good  field  of  it.  In  this  section,  the  Red 
and  Mammoth  clovers  have  given  up 
t  ’  '  fight,  and  fields  that  went  into  the 
Winter  with  a  heavy  stand,  are  as  bare 
and  dead  as  though  a  fire  had  swept  over 
F  cm.  This  is  very  trying  for  those  of  us 
v.’o  find  it  hard  to  farm  without  the  aid 
cf  clover,  and  if  the  stations  could  find 
n  1  ardy,  healthy  breed  of  clover  lurking  in 
some  near  or  x'emote  locality,  and  would 
introduce  it  to  society,  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
So  far,  I  cannot  speak  very  warmly  of 
Alfalfa,  for  this  climate.  Even  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots,  where  it  grows  finely  for  a 
couple  of  years,  show  a  lack  of  vigor 
rnd  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  plants  that 
indicate  something  yet  lacking,  either  in 
t!'C  land,  the  treatment  or  the  plant. 

Ans. — On  April  15  the  Alfalfa  field  at 
Hope  Farm  had  about  60  per  cent  of  a 
stand.  Patches  here  and  there  were 
entirely  bare — the  Alfalfa  had  been 
lifted  out  bodily  and  killed.  Other 
patches  were  thick  and  green,  while  most 
cf  the  field  was  covered  with  a  thin 
growth.  The  best  of  the  plants  look 
vigorous  and  will  probably  make  good. 
The  worst  damage  was  done  in  low 
places  and  little  depressions  where  the 
water  stood,  and  where  ice  formed  on 
the  bare  ground.  The  past  Winter  was 
the  worst  on  seeding  that  we  remember. 
The  vetch  has  been  about  killed  out. 
The  rye  is  quite  badly  hurt  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  would  seem  a  failure  to  most 
farmers.  We  know,  however,  that  what 


seems  like  a  very  thin  seeding  of  Crim¬ 
son  in  April  may  cover  the  field  in  May. 
Our  Alfalfa  followed  wheat  in  an  apple 
orchard.  The  wheat  was  cut  for  hay, 
and  thft  gfbund  then  plowed  and  made 
fine  with  spring-tooth  and  Acme.  We 
used  a  fair  dressing  of  basic  slag  and 
dug  soil  from  the  old  Alfalfa  field — 
scattering  it  over  the  field  on  a  cloudy 
day.  We  also  broadcast  some  potato 
fertilizer  which  was  left  over.  The  seed 
(about  20  pounds  per  acre)  was  used 
alone,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
covered  with  a  light  harrow.  Last  Fall 
was  not  very  favorable,  and  some  dam¬ 
age  was  done  the  Alfalfa  :n  picking  the 
apples.  The  soil  is  not  really  suited  to 
the  crop.  The  bare  Winter  was  against 
it.  A  coat  of  manure  in  December  would 
probably  have  helped,  as  many  plants 
were  torn  out  during  the  thaws  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  We  should  say  that 
where  you  can  get  six  inches  of  growth 
on  the  Alfalfa  it  will  resist  heaving 
better  than  clover  of  the  same  size. 
It  is  evident  that  the  plant  is  not  natur¬ 
ally  at  home  in  our  section  of  country, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  nursed  to  get 
it  going.  We  think  western  seed  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  us.  At  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  certain  Alfalfa  plants 
in  their  ability  to  stand  cold,  to  throw 
off  water  and  to  endure  drought.  As 
we  look  at  a  field  of  Alfalfa  or  clover 
we  might  think  all  the  plants  were 
alike,  yet  it  seems  that  they  differ  even 
more  than  varieties  of  apples  or  pota¬ 
toes  or  breeds  of  cattle.  At  the  Kansas 
Station  they  are  selecting  the  best 
plants  for  breeding — intending  to  keep 
the  seed  pure  and  in  this  way  develop 
strains  that  are  stronger  and  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  others.  We  think  this  is  good 
work,  and  it  may  help  us. 


I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your 
strawberry  growers  along  the  coast  have 
had  any  experience  in  using  rock  weed  as  a 
Winter  mulch  and  with  what  result? 
Riggsville,  Maine.  w.  n.  n. 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

■Will  prepare  you  a  tetter  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 


AIH  LINE  ftAlLWAf 


AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


WE  WILL  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  illustrated,  fifty-page, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
heing  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  in  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  the  last  four 
months  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustrating  it  with 
dozens  of  interesting  and  instructive 
scones  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  the  L«nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  jg  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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5,000  Grand  Offers! 

Doors,  Windows,  Millwork 


80c 

Dealer’s  Frio® 

$2.00 


50%  Below 

Dealers’  Prices 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of 
our  6,000  Building  Material 
Bargains:  Doors  80c.  Win¬ 
dows  69c.  Screen  Doors  93c. 
108  square  feet  Flint  Coated 
Roofing,  guaranteed  6  years, 
$1.41.  100  square  feet  Tar  Felt 
30c.  45-light  Hot  Bed  Sash 
$1.60.  100  lineal  feet  Quarter 
Round  26c.  Base  Blocks  4c. 
Corner  Blocks  2c.  Glass.  8x10 
inches.  3}£c.  100  feet  Hard¬ 

wood  Flooring  80c.  Porch 
Brackets5>fc.  Porch  Spindles 
ljtfc.  Hardwood  Thresholds 


6c.  Adjustable  Gable  Ornaments  n~* 


dji  _ 

80c.  We  save  you  at  least  60  per 

f —  i.— :  i  j; _ 


1 

PP2|% 

69c 

Dealer’s  Price 

$1.75 


cent  on  everything  we  sell  for  building 
houses,  barns,  out-buildings,  school  houses, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  from 

The  Largest  Plant  in  America 
Selling  Direct  to  Consumer. 
Quality  &  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Not  in  any  Trust.  Absolutely  independent. 
Our  stock  is  immense  and  we  ship  promptly. 
Everything  is  bright  and  new— no  “wreck-  i 
age.’’  All  millwork  strictly  up  tooffieial  grade  i 
adopted  by  the  Bash.  Door  &  BJind 
Manufacturers’  Association. 


Get  the  Great  Catalog 

FREE  for  a  Postal 


Best 

ROOFING 

FreeNailsI 

It  will  save  you  big  money.  Packed  &Cement| 
and  jammed  with  bargains.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  three  Big  Banks.  Money 
Refunded  and  Freight  Paid  Both  Ways  if  Goods  are 
not  Exactly  as  Represented.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

886  Case  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  Us  Your  Orders  for  Lumber. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Cfip  C  A  I  C— Millions  Sweet  Potato, Cabbage 
■  Vll  untu  and  Tomato  Plants.  Price  list 
free.  Good  plants.  Michael  N.Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


n  AHT  I  A  Q  20  Kinds.  $1.  GRAND  PRIZE, 
LHUlLinO  St.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL, 
Buffalo.  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT,  Taunton, Mass. 


CABBAGE 


Wakefield 
$2.00  per 
plants. 


Plants— 400,000  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield, Large  Charleston 
and  Early  Summer  Cabbage  Plants, 
1,000.  They  are  very  strong,  stocky 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Geo.  R.  Schauber,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  V. 


Ctr  aw  berry  Plants 

new  and  oid.  Send 
Prices  $1 .25  per  1000  up. 


—All  the  leading  varieties, 
postal  for  my  new  catalog. 
David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
1  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

LEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


RUIIRARR  C  ETC  — -Variety  Linnaeus,  best  for 
nnUDHIlD  OLIO  home  or  market;  strong, 


stocky,  field  grown  crowns,  not  seedlings,  $4  per  100: 
full  count;  cash.  F.  E.  PECKHAM,  Norwich,  Ct. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

AND  FLOWERS.  Send  for  Price  List  of  Transplanted,  Well- 
Hardened  Plants.  The  i.  E.  lll'TTO.N  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


(YNTON  GROWERS  and  gardeners  that  are  de- 
sirous  of  reducing  their  weeding  expenses  and 
increasing  their  profits, should  write  for  our  32-page 
illustrated  catalog,  of  Excelsior  Patent  Adjustable 
Hand  Cultivators.  Our  No.  71  onion  growers’ 
special  is  designed  and  equipped  especially  for  the 
cultivation  or  large  onions  and  other  vegetables 
which  require  close,  accurate  work  in  cultivation. 
We  guarantee  to  save  you  money.  Catalog  free. 
Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. ,12th  &CherrySts,Erie,Pa 


How  to  Have 

Roses 

Booklet  containing  full 
information  about 

Garden  Roses 

Mailed  free.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


y  pi  pa  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

►  i#  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 

•  ■  W  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  It,  Meclianiesburg,  Ohio 


CHR  CAI  C— Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rtin  OMLt  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 


VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


WATER. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Accomplishes  what  others  almost  do.  Pressure 
superior  to  any  elevated  structure.  Entire  freedom 
from  frost.  Tank,  Special  Fittings,  Gasoline  Engine 
and  Pump  complete  -j  j  m 
and  dependable,  Ifl)  X  4: 1  .  ^ 

Send  Postal  for  Book  “  N.” 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT 
COMPANY, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  katlir  corn  aud  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  j 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

nEEBNER  SONS,  5J2  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


DON’T  THROW  MONEY 
TO  THE  PIGS 

The  mine  owner  gets  his  gold 
mixed  with  rock  and  combined 
with  other  metals.  He  gets  out 
all  the  gold  and  then  makes  in  ad¬ 
dition  what  he  can  from  the  lead 
and  silver,  the  “by-products.” 

The  dairyman’s  gold  is  cream; 
the  skim-milk  his  principal  “by¬ 
product.”  To  get  all  the  profit  he  must  use  an 


IMPROVED 

1908 


CREAM 

Separator 


With  this  Separator  he  gets  out  all  the  cream,  and  then 
uses  to  best  advantage  the  skim-milk.  He  can’t  afford 
to  feed  cream  to  pigs. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  159  tells  why.  Let  us  send  you  one. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouse,  at :  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Vf  ash.,  Portland, 
Ure,,  isunalo,  N.Y.,  Auburn,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Calgary,  AlU.  9  49<} 


1908. 
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GETTING  GRADE  FOR  DRAINS. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  A.  H'. 
Phillips  (page  337)  as  to  getting  grade 
line  for  laying  drain  tile.  I  have  laid 
several  hundreds  rods  of  tile,  and  used 
for  getting  grade  the  method  which 
I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  in  ac¬ 
companying  cut.  Let  A-B  represent  sur¬ 


face  line  of  land  to  be  drained;  C-D 
bottom  of  tile  ditch.  At  each  end  of 
proposed  drain  (say  at  A  and  B)  set 
poles  on  both  sides  of  proposed  drain, 
so  they  will  cross  each  other  directly 
over  proposed  ditch,  and  some  definite 
height  above  surface  (say  four  feet). 
Let  the  points  at  the  poles  crossing  be 
E  and  F  on  this  plan.  Now  draw  string 
from  E  to  F.  At  points  about  one  rod 
apart  set  poles  slanting  over  proposed 
ditch  so  as  to  support  the  string  drawn 
from  E  to  F  in  a  straight  line.  Now 
the  line  from  E  to  F  will  be  parallel 
with  bottom  of  tile  ditch.  Cut  a  meas¬ 
uring  pole  of  such  length  that  when  the 
upper  end  just  touches  the  string  the 
lower  end  will  just  reach  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  ditch  bottom.  If  the  gauge  line 
is  drawn  five  feet  above  the  average 
surface,  and  the  measuring  pole  is  eight 
feet  long  the  ditch  will  have  an  average 
depth  of  three  feet.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment  no  skill  is  needed  to  dig  a  ditch 
with  a.  true  grade,  as  the  dullest  ditcher 
could  stand  a  pole  upright  under  the 
string  for  measure.  If  the  digging  was 
such  that  team  work  could  be  used  in 
making  ditch,  the  drawing  of  the  gauge 
string  could  be  deferred  until  ready  to 
finish  ditch  by  hand.  This  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  engineers’  work. 

_ _  M.  MORSE. 

COW  PEAS  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

(1.  /).,  gtoneboro ,  Pa. — if  i  plow  straw¬ 
berries  under  from  the  15th  to  20th  of 
July,  would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  cow 
peas  and  Crimson  clover  together,  and  let 
the  cow  peas  die  down  in  Fall  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Crimson  clover  through  Winter? 
Would  the  cow  peas  left  to  winter-kill  lose 
any  of  their  nitrogenous  value,  or  would 
they  smother  the  Crimson  clover  out?  Would 
they  have  to  be  cut  before  frost  to  keep 
from  seeding  and  would  the  Canada  field 
pea  or  the  common  cow  pea  do  best  for 
this  section  sown  that  time  of  year?  They 
are  something  new  in  this  section. 

Ans. — The  southern  cow  pea  would 
doubtless  make  some  growth  with  you 
sown  in  July,  and  the  growth  might 
pay  for  the  seed  in  the  benefit  it  would 
give  to  the  soil,  but  I  doubt  if  Crimson 
clover  would  survive  your  Winter,  even 
if  the  peas  did  not  smother  it  out. 
Over  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  a 
farmer  wrote  me  that  he  is  making  a 
success  with  cow  peas  in  his  orchard, 
sown  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  He 
said  that  the  first  time  he  sowed  them 
he  had  very  poor  success,  but  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  same  land  the  next  season  he 
found  that  it  had  become  inoculated  and 
the  peas  did  well.  But  you  are  in  an 
elevated  section,  and  farther  north 
than  the  southern  cow  pea  can  be  relied 
upon  on  a  clay  soil.  In  Michigan,  on 
sandy  soil,  they  have  a  variety  called 
there  the  Michigan  Favorite,  and  if 
you  can  get  Michigan  grown  seed  of 
this  it  will  be  advisable.  The  Canada 
pea  would  be  better  for  you  than  the 
southern  pea,  but  it  would  be  of  little 
use,  I  would  suppose,  to  sow  that  in 
July.  If  you  sow  the  cow  peas  very 
thinly,  say  half  a  bushel  per  acre,  and 
harrow  them  in  well,  and  then  sow 
Crimson  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  15 
pounds  per  acre,  and  brush  it  in  lightly, 

I  think  that  the  peas  may  not  grow  so 
rankly  as  to  smother  the  clover,  and 
even  if  the  clover  fails  to  pass  the  Win¬ 
ter,  I  believe  that  the  two  would  pay 
you  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I 
do  not  think  y^ou  will  have  any  seed¬ 
ing,  unless  the  pea  advised  is  earlier 
than  I  think,  but  the  seeding  would  be 
an  advantage,  for  the  seed  will  not 
survive  the  Winter,  and  you  might 


THE  RURAb 

gather  some  for  future  use.  The 
Michigan  Favorite  does  seed  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  as  I  have  had  seed  from  there. 
There  would  be  little  if  any  loss  from 
leaving  the  dead  peas  on  the  ground. 
They  will  hold  the  snow  on  the  clover. 
I  believe  that  as  a  rule  you  will  do 
better  with  Canada  peas  sown  early  in 
Spring.  w.  F.  massey. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Colts  on  Sheep  Pasture. 

Shall  I  keep  my  young  colts  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  that  has  for  years  been  stocked  with 
wormy  sheep,  or  hire  them  pastured? 

New  York.  g.  f.  m. 

Worms  affecting  sheep  do  not  also  affect 
colts,  so  the  latter  may  safely  be  pastured 
where  wormy  sheep  have  grazed.  It  is 
quite  likely,  however,  that  the  colts  may 
find  the  old  pasture  infested  with  worms 
that  affect  them  also,  and  this  most  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  the  case  if  adult  horses  have 
used  the  field.  a.  s.  a. 

Horses  With  Sore  Necks. 

Several  of  our  work  horses  have  sore 
necks,  where  the  collar  rests  on  the  neck. 
Small  loose  scabs  form,  usually  on  top  of 
the  neck  or  within  an  inch  of  the  top ; 
when  the  scabs  are  removed  a  small  crack 
appears  with  a  very  little  matter  in  it. 
The  next  day  the  scab  will  be  there  again ; 
sometimes  the  part  is  hot  and  slightly 
swollen.  I  have  used  creolin,  carbolic  acid 
and  a  carbolic  salve  without  doing  any 
good.  We  have  tried  zinc  and  leather  col¬ 
lar  pads,  and  also  sweat  pads.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  them?  l.  r.  p. 

See  article  on  the  subject,  page  355.  Do 
not  clip  off  the  mane  where  the  sore  places 
come.  The  bristles  resulting  from  clipping 
aggravate  the  sore.  Paint  part  twice  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  six  ounces  of  extract  of 
witch  hazel.  Dead  skin  must  be  cut  away 
in  old  standing  cases  before  healing  will 
take  place.  Keep  the  collar  clean  and  ad¬ 
just  the  draft  to  lessen  weight  and  friction 
at  top  of  neck.  a.  s.  a. 

Care  of  Clyde  Horses. 

What  is  the  correct  way  to  deal  with  a 
Clyde  mare’s  hairy  fetlocks?  Should  I  leave 
them  full  length,  or  clip  them  say  one  inch 
long  and  keep  them  about  that  length? 
What  advantage  are  hairy  legs  anyhow? 
In  our  Winter  the  snow  is  half  the  time 
slush.  But  home  in  Scotland — I’m  city- 
bred  Scotch — the  snow  was  mostly  all  slush. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  she  has 
trouble  with  scratches.  j.  b. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Do  not  clip  the  legs.  The  long  hair 
protects  the  skin,  and  t liore  will  be  little 
trouble  from  scratches  (erythema  and 
grease)  if  you  make  it  a  practice  to  dry 
the  legs  thoroughly  as  they  do  in  Scotland. 
The  drying  is  done  by  rubbing  well  with 
sawdust,  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  wash  the  legs  always  dry  them 
thoroughly  afterward,  by  using  sawdust,  or 
trouble  is  sure  to  follow.  When  the  horse 
comes  in  with  legs  muddy  allow  the  mud 
to  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  hair ;  then 
brush  it  off.  If  the  legs  are  wet  right 
down  to  the  skin  dry  them  as  advised. 
Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  scratches  rub 
in  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
olive'  oil  made  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  and  do  not  wash  it  off ;  repeat  as 
required.  a.  s.  a. 

Foul  Claw. 

Could  you  give  a  remedy  for  a  stubborn 
case  of  foul  claw  in  cow?  We  have  ex¬ 
hausted  our  resources  trying  to  cure  it 
without  success,  and  would  be  thankful  for 
advice  that  would  help  us  out.  w.  l.  s. 

Cleanse  the  parts  thoroughly  and  cut 
away  all  loose,  rotten  or  under-run  horn 
of  hoof.  Then  swab  well  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone) 
and  when  dry  apply  freely  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  calomel  and  subnitrate  of  bis¬ 
muth  upon  antiseptic  cotton  held  in  place 
by  a  clean,  narrow  bandage.  Renew  the 
dressing  daily,  but  do  not  again  use  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  solution,  unless  there  are 
sprouting  growths.  Treatment  will  fail  if 
pus  is  burrowing  under  the  horn  or  hoof. 
Free  vent  must  be  given  to  the  pus ;  then 
the  treatment  advised  will  prove  successful. 

a.  s.  A. 

Chronic  Diarrhea  in  Horse. 

One  of  my  horses  is  troubled  with  what 
I  call  chronic  looseness  of  the  bowels.  I 
am  feeding  about  four  quarts  oats  and 
two  quarts  corn  ground  together.  This  for 
three  feeds,  and  dry,  first-class  hay,  10 
pounds.  I  have  had  her  teeth  attended  to 
by  the  local  veterinary  twice.  She  is  17 
or  18  years  old,  but  a  very  good  animal 
yet.  I  cannot  feed  her  any  laxative  food, 
nor  any  straw.  u. 

New  York. 

Feed  whole  oats  and  bran  mixed,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  present  amount  of  concentrate  one- 
third.  Always  allow  water  first,  then  hay, 
then  the  grain  feed.  Do  not  work  her  soon 
after  a  metal.  If  trouble  continues  mix  in 
the  feed  twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal.  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
Hydrastis  canadensis.  a.  s.  a. 


NEW-YORKER 

THE"  ■ 
.•ANIMALS* 
••FRIEND 

lilLLS  EVERY 
IT  STRIKES 

when  our  pntfnt  sprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  nil  insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Hal  fcent’s  worth  saves3 

_ _  _ _  quartsinllkandmuchflesh. 

NO  LICE  in  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 

Srotect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1  returned 
t  cows  not  protected.  Send  postal  for  free  booklet. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfgr.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOtliSt.,  PhUa.JPa. 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes, .tlie  wonderful  dairy  feed. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Oil 


For 

Cat de.  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  \L- 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable.  ' 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  5'1  gal.  barrel  S10. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


This  is  the  New  “Silberzahn” 


Air-Cooled 

2-34-5. 


Get  interesting  information 
and  valuable  proposition  from 

D  I  ETIS  &  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Marinette, - Wisconsin. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  DESIGN^ 


TEM.  VALVE  MOTION. 
ERNOR.^  THE  ~  QUALITV^OF 


5  SYSH 
?  GOV- 


I  MB.  %  yUALITY^Ofj 
ITS  MATERIA  ANO  THEM 
' - vi.or.1  itsIwo’sr3 

M 


ACCURACY 


M  AN  SHIR 


accausi  .or— its  STYStiS 
j  %-  **  **  -v~4 

SONS  WHICH^ARB  JOLDIN 

7  OUR  ^FSEcicATALOGlF*^ 

catechism^ 


.  STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING'OUTFITS 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,' 

CHAS.  ft.  STICKNEY  CO,  ,  55  Batterymarch  St.JBostonfMass; 


KEEP  THE  BOYS 
ON  THE  FARM. 


One  of  our  Gasoline  Engines 

in  a  small  power  house  will  keep  the 
boys  interested  and  do  away  with  the 
drudgery  that  all  boys  hate.  Any  boy 
can  operate  our  engines,  they  are  so 
simple,  and  easy  to  start. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Sold  dfreot  to  farmers  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


Make  a  Big  Cut  in  Your 
Year’s  Dairy  Feed  Bill 

You  .know  the  great  milk-producing  value  of 
Distillers  Dried  Grains.  The  best  dairymen 
are  now  feeding  in  summer  as  well  as  winter. 

It  maintains  the  winter’s  milk  flow.  Stock 
up  now  on  Dewey’s 

Distillers’  Dried  Grains 

At  Summer  Prices 

Prices  sure  to  go  up  in  the  fall  as  corn  is  high 
and  many  distillers  are  closing.  Keep  per¬ 
fectly  it  stored  in  dry,  and  at  present  low 
prices  is  far  better  investment  than  money  in 
hank.  Write  for  price  circular  today. 

The  Dewey  Bros.  Co,,  Box  656,  Blanchester,  0. 


Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dips 
nave  healthier  animals — get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  than  half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
the  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


COOPER’S  POWDER  DIP 


The  leading  sheep  dip  for  66  years.  Used  on  over 
250  million  sheep  every  year.  Kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stnin  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal,  pkt.  50c;  100  gal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  all  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non- 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  salty.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip— no  sediment. 
Goes  farther  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc. 
One  gallon  makes  200  gallons  for  general  dipping, 
or  300  gallons  for  disinfecting.  Price— Qt.  can  60c; 
H  gal.  can  $1.00:  1  gal.  can  $1.76:  6  gal.  can  $8.60. 


COOPER’S  WORM  TABLETS 


A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  and  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tablet  for  lamb  or  shoot:  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
—10  tablets  20c  postpaid:  box  of  100  tablets  $1.50 postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “LAVENE” 


The  most  effective  skin  dressing  for  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cures  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders  in  preparing  animals  for  show. 

Price— Quart  can  $1.00:  gal.  can  $3.00. 


COOPER’S  TREE  SPRAY 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 

caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying:.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  tho  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  100  gallons  of  wash.  Price — Gallon  can,  $3.00. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  where  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  the  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Wm.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.  .Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  for  freight  account. 
Distributing:  Agents: 
SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.*  170  William  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.* 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


m 
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E 
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assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Tom  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W,  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


Positively  cured  by  Bickmore’s  Gall 
Also  Harness  Galls.Cuts 
and  Sores  on  horses  and 
cattle.  Guaranteed  good 
for  man  and  beast.  Sam- 
and  new  horse  book  10c. 
BICKM0RE  GALL  CURE  CO., 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE  ~ 

—  & 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infall  I  ble  gu  ide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Insures  sound  horses.  Cures  sp)  int, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  8100  reward 
for  failure  whero  cure  Is  possiblo. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they 
only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


SIL0S“Mr  Farmer-  y°«  want  a  silo  with  tho 
wa.  w  simplest  and  best  front  on  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Queen 
City  Silo  Co.,  T.E. Cross,  Mgr.,Lagrangeville,N.y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Skilled  workmanship  and 
finest  selected  material. 

Strong,  rigid,  substantial 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


JYTH’S  POKOUS  TICK.  Write  for  “Hints 
—  on  Farm  Drainage.”  LYTH  TILE  CO.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


better  work 

LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 

to  erTt,  Two  things  you’re  su?7 
to  get  in  Iron  Age  Imule 
kS*  For  over  70  years  they 
have  been  recognized  the  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier 
do  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made 
able.  „„ 

No.  6  Com 
bined 
Double 
and 
Sin- 
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Ruralisms 


A  Fine  Bermuda  Lily. — The  fine  twin- 
stemmed  Easter  lily  in  Fig.  183,  page 
4  1 9,  is  the  product  of  a  bulb  forced  three 
successive  Winters  in  the  Rural 
Grounds’  glasshouse.  When  first 
bloomed  four  blooms  were  borne  on  a 
very  short  stem,  and  the  foliage  showed 
the  yellow  mottlings  of  the  prevailing 
lily  disease,  but  next  year  came  green 
and  healthy  in  appearance,  while  the 
flowers,  seven  in  number,  were  produced 
on  a  fine  tall  stem.  This  season  two 
stems,  each  carrying  six  fine  trumpets, 
were  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  four 
feet,  making  a  very  satisfactory  show. 
It  is  generally  advised  to  throw  away 
Bermuda  lily  bulbs  after  blooming,  and 
start  fresh  each  season  with  imported 
ones,  yet  it  is  often  demonstrated  that 
with  sufficient  attention  reasonably 
healthy  plants  that  have  bloomed  well 
can  be  so  thoroughly  matured  that  they 
may  give  better  results  the  second  and 
succeeding  seasons  than  at  first.  For 
this  purpose  the  plants  should  have 
abundance  of  sunlight  and  be  regularly 
watered  throughout  their  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Applications  of  much  diluted  liquid 
manure  about  every  week  during  Sum¬ 
mer  greatly  assist  in  building  up  the 
bulbs  for  the  coming  season’s  growth. 
It  will  not  do  to  turn  the  plants  out 
into  the  border  when  the  soil  outside 
becomes  warm,  unless  the  same  care  in 
applying  water  is  taken  as  if  retained  in 
the  pots,  as  the  roots  at  this  quiescent 
stage  of  development  will  not  take  hold 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  balls  are 
eventually  sure  to  dry  out.  The  pots 
may,  however,  be  plunged  into  moss,  old 
tanbark  or  cinders,  and  will  thus  need 
less  attention  than  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
Some  time  in  August  the  leaves  begin 
to  yellow,  and  the  supply  of  moisture 
may  gradually  be  lessened.  When  the 
stems* are  dead  the  pots  may  be  stored 
in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place  where  the 
contained  soil  will  not  entirely  dry  out. 
For  early  bloom  they  may  be  repotted  in 
October,  using  clean  pots  of  the  five  or 
six-inch  sizes  and  fresh  clean  compost 
made  up  of  two-thirds  light  garden 
soil  to  one  part  fine  rotted  manure.  The 
bulb  should  be  bedded  in  and  covered 
with  sand,  and  should  occupy  the  center 
of  the  pot,  allowing  at  least  two  inches 
of  space  above  for  the  stem  roots  to 
develop  in.  The  bulb  should  be  little 
more  than  covered  at  this  time,  as  the 
additional  soil  may  be  added  as  a  mulch 
after  growth  begins.  Keep  the  pots  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  plunged  in  a  frame  out¬ 
side  until  roots  are  well  formed,  when 
they  may  be  brought  into  heat.  If 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  about  65 
degrees  they  should  bloom  in  March, 
but  in  carnation  temperature  (average 
of  55  degrees)  blooms  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  April.  Only  firm,  sound 
bulbs  are  worth  this  treatment.  Weak 
or  flabby  ones  should  be  discarded. 
Florists  and  commercial  growers  do  not 
bother  with  old  bulbs,  claiming  it  is 
economy  in  the  long  run  to  buy  im¬ 
ported  ones  each  year.  In  view  of  the 
very  satisfactory  results  occasionally  to 
be  had,  however,  amateurs  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  attempt  the  saving  of  their 
best  bulbs. 

Lilies  from  Formosa. — No  forcing 
lily  has  yet  given  as  good  results  as 
the  true  Bermuda  variety,  known  to 
botanists  as  Lilium  longiflorum  ex- 
imium,  and  to  florists  as  Lilium  Harrisii, 
but  true  healthy  stock  is  now  difficult  to 
obtain.  Its  advantages  are  taller  and 
more  robust  growth  than  most  varieties 
of  the  species,  larger  flowers,  more 
abundantly  produced,  and  especially  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
forced  into  early  bloom.  These  good 
qualities  are  not  found  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  Longiflorum  lilies  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan,  which,  however,  are 
less  infected  with  disease,  but  a  new 
source  of  supply,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
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found  in  the  Island  of  Formosa,  where 
stocks  of  a  superior  variety  flowering 
naturally  in  February  have  been  worked 
up.  Bulbs  ripen  by  the  first  of  June 
and  can  be  delivered  in  this  country  in 
July  or  August,  giving  them  a  long  rest, 
which  should  be  greatly  in  their  favor, 
before  they  are  prepared  for  forcing.  A 
few  thousands  of  these  Formosa  bulbs 
have  been  tested  here  with  exceedingly 
satisfactory  results.  The  growers  an¬ 
ticipate  a  crop  of  2,000  cases,  or  450,000 
bulbs,  the  coming  season,  so  that  the 
variety  is  likely  to  have  an  extensive 
trial  in  the  near  future. 

T  he  Destructive  Mistletoe. — The 
parasitic  mistletoe  of  the  Southern 
States  has  not  been  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  serious  menace  to  the  trees  on 
which  it  grows,  but  late  observations 
show  that  it  has  undoubted  deleterious 
effects  on  its  hosts,  many  trees  dying 
within  a  few  years  after  becoming  in¬ 
fested  with  it.  It  is  common  in  forests 
everywhere  south  of  Delaware,  affecting 
many  species  of  deciduous  trees,  but  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  warmer  Gulf 
States,  where  it  particularly  preys  on  the 
hackberry,  prized  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  city  shade  trees.  It  is  said  to 
have  killed  25  per  cent  of  the  hack- 
berries  already  planted,  and  to  be  in¬ 
juring  about  all  of  the  remainder.  In 
the  forests  injury  is  not  so  noticeable, 
but  many  fine  trees  of  many  species  may 
be  noticed  in  every  locality  that  are  fail¬ 
ing  from  its  effects.  The  only  cure  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  cutting  off  the  limb  on 
which  it  appears,  as  if  the  parasite  only 
is  removed  it  sooner  or  later  reappears. 
An  effort  was  made  in  Congress  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  present  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  bill  a  provision  for  means  of 
exterminating  mistletoe  as  a  parasite 
harmful  to  trees,  but  it  was  voted  down, 
chiefly  by  a  group  of  representatives 
that  are  always  so  insistent  about  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  free  seed  distribution.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  forests  of  the  future  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  vote-getting  powers  of  the  free  seed 
“graft.” 

The  Southern  mistletoe,  like  the  re¬ 
lated  European  species,  is  valued  as  a 
holiday  decoration,  and  possesses  much 
beauty  in  its  leathery  evergreen  leaves 
and  white,  translucent  berries.  An  oc¬ 
casional  growth  on  shade  or  forest  tree 
makes  an  ornamental  and  attractive  con¬ 
trast  in  Winter  to  the  bare  and  leafless 
branches  of  the  host ;  but  when  it  is 
realized  that  its  unchecked  abundance 
means  destruction  to  the  choicest  trees 
one’s  admiration  vanishes.  If  it  is  really 
as  destructive  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  some 
effective  means  of  controlling  it  will 
doubtless  be  worked  out. 

The  Southern  mistletoe  is  named  by 
botanists  Phoradcndron  flavescens,  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  in  a  different  genus 
from  its  European  relative,  Viscum 
album.  The  latter  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  menace  to  forestry  interests,  if  it 
ever  was,  being  held  in  check  by  the 
large  demand  for  it  for  Winter  holiday 
decoration.  It  is  even  cultivated  to 
some  extent  by  artificially  planting  the 
glutinous  seeds  on  the  branches  of  its 
favorite  host  trees.  European  mistletoe 
is  exported  in  some  quantity  to  this 
country,  as  it  is  preferred  by  many  for 
sentimental  reasons  as  well  as  its  gen¬ 
erally  superior  beauty  in  the  way  of 
greener  foliage  and  whiter  berries  than 
the  American  kind.  Some  specimens  of 
the  latter,  however,  from  the  warmer 
Gulf  coast  localities,  rival  in  perfection 
the  best  importations.  w.  v.  F. 

Marjorie  had  never  been  in  close 
touch  with  a  dog  and  when  the  family 
moved  to  the  suburbs  in  the  Spring  she 
found  Fido  a  source  of  profound  study. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  boon  compan¬ 
ions,  but  on  the  first  warm  day  Fido 
gave  Marjorie  a  fright  that  almost  de¬ 
prived  her  of  speech.  “Oh,  mother,”  she 
gasped,  running  into  the  house.  “Come 
quick.  Fido’s  tongue  is  falling  out !” — 
New  York  Sun. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


- A  NEW - 

SPRAYER 

Thoroughly  Tested  Has  No  Equal 

For  Potatoes, 
Strawberries,  etc. 

Double  Cylinder  High  Pressure 

Index  Plate  Shows  Pressure.  Has  Vibratory 
Syphon  Agitator  and  Pedals  to  guide  nozzles 
over  uneven  rows  and  against  side  winds. 

Spray  nozzles  in  front  —  No  straining  of 
eyes  and  neck  as  with  a  rear  spray.  Write 
Asplnwall  Mfg.  Co..  312  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  World's  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers 
of  Potato  Machinery. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer 
gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill' 
ing  bugsand preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 
fcipraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Ago 
Tools,. 

A  postal  brings 
It.  Writ©  today. 


BATEMAN  MFG.C0„Box  102S  Brenlooh,  N.J. 


Mr,  Fruit-Grower! 

Is  the  maker’s  name  and 
the  word  “  Patented  ” 
stamped  upon  the  spray 
Nozzles  you  are  using? 

o s.fat.  ^  not,  why  not? 
4*2-07.’ 7-2-ot.  Think  it  over. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO., 
GASPORT,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying — The 

M AlltO-Pop”  nozzle. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  44 Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  asj.yBt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  am  fhe  Paint  Man-i 

Get  my  Big  Free  Book,  including  Big 
Color  Cards  to  select  from — also  free 
Book  of  Painters’  Supplies  sold  at  Di- 
rect-to-You  Prices.  1  make  Paint  to 
order — sell  it  on  three  months’  time — 
allow  two  full  gallons  free  to  try — and 
pay  all  freight  charges.  Write  postal 
for  full  particulars  and  FREE  Books. 
.L.Chase.The  Palntman,  Dept.  45  St.Louls.Mct. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Wagon, Stock, Hay, Grain, Coal  and 
Cotton  —  GOOD  SCALES  ;  none 
better.  No  weights  that  can  be  lost  or 
stolen.  Booklet  giving  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  sent  for  tbe  asking. 

WEEKS  SCALE  TV  OH  KS,  Huffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  YEARS’  USK  OF 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

proves  that  it  prevents  crows  pulling  corn,  is  non- 
poisonous,  easily  applied,  needs  no  drying.  Corn 
can  be  used  immediately  after  applying,  and  in 
any  planter.  Price,  $1.00  per  can  delivered, 
enough  for  over  two  bushels  of  seed. 

Tlieo.  A.  Stanley,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saves  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  Fail. 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  yon  can  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

NITRATE  SOLD  IN 
ORIGINAL  BAGS 

The  Nitrate  Agencies 
Company 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Uproys  Everything— trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
jomplete  with  Cart  and  Barrel.  Combined  band  and 
horse  power.  Don't  buy  nntll  you  got  my  catalogtie,  Kree. 
THOMAS  FKFFFEIt,Bo*45,Hijjhtstown,N.J. 
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Hat  to  the  _ 

Tho  only  Glass  Valve  Pump — never 
sticks  —  never  fails  —  always  ready. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.B.  JlyerwA  Kro.,  It.  OrnngoSt,  AnhIan<l,Q. 

M?  PUMPS 


Homeseekers, 
Come  to  Tennessee 


Tennossco  produce  growers  most 
fortunately  situated.  Tennessco 
produce  reaches  south¬ 
ern  markets  just  as  ex¬ 
treme  southern-grown 
produce  is  exhaused,  and  reaches  northern  markets  several 
weeks  earlier  than  northern-grown  stuff,  thus  commanding 
very  host  prices  both  north  and  south.  From  $100  to  $400  per 
acre  cleared  from  Cantaloupe,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  crops  in 
Tennessee  in  1907;  notwithstanding,  this  land  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre.  Excellent  climate;  pure  water.  For 
descriptive  literature  address  lt.F.Hmtth,  Trnltlc  Mgr.,  Dept. 
C,  NashTlIle,  Chattanooga  Sc  8t.  Louis  Ky.,  Nashville,  Teun. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 
312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Fits  any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  instantly,  or  will  spvead  It. 
Entire  foot  operation.  One-third  tbe  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-saver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVERETT  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  St.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  auy  height.  Strong. 
1  durable,  economical.  F  ully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  lor  new  Illustrated 
catalogue  FKFF 


U 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  middleport.  n.  y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer, 
Niagara  Brand  Lime&Sulphur  Solution, 
Niagara  Brand  Ready  Bordeaux, 
Niagara  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  Power  Sprayer  without  a  pump.  Is  the  cheapest  in  price,  host  in  quality,  sim¬ 
plest  in  operation,  and  with  proper  use  would  last  a  lifetime.  Equipped  with  aluminum 
fittings.  "Best  on  earth.”  The  Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  which  lias 
become  so  famous  in  killing  Scale  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California:  no  sediment: 
all  ready  for  use.  Write  for  circulars  and  price  list  of  our  complete  line  of  sprayers  and  spraying  materials. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO..  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Tyson,  of  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  is  agent  for  the  State  of  Penna.  for  Niagara  Gas  Sprayers. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  II. 

The  soles  and  uppers  were  brought  to 
us  from  town,  and  we  pegged  them  to¬ 
gether.  I  saw  the  death  of  that  indus¬ 
try  when  machines  were  invented  to  use 
steel  pegs  or  screws.  Then  we  braided 
straw  and  sewed  it  imo  hats,  and  braid¬ 
ed  corn  husks  and  made  them  into 
round  door  mats.  The  man  I  lived 
with  had  a  small  lathe  rigged  in  his 
barn,  and  did  such  turning  as  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  demanded — from  a  baseball  bat 
to  a  nest  egg  or  a  doorknob.  We 
worked  the  lathe  with  our  feet !  That 
was  the  foundation  of  my  knowledge  of 
“agriculture.”  It  was  a  day  of  small 
incomes  and  small  things.  I  have  spent 
some  days  picking  up  droppings  in  the 
road.  I  was  taught  to  pick  up  and  save 
every  bone  and  every  old  nail  I  could 
find.  They  were  sold  at  a  good  price. 
My  boys  cannot  understand  what  it 
means  to  save  things  in  this  way.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  happened,  but  in 
spite  of  all  this  shoe-pegging  and  hat¬ 
making  and  carpentering  I  never  learned 
to  do  things  well.  I  never  could  make 
a  shoe  in  spite  of  all  the  pegging,  or 
turn  out  a  doorknob  or  make  a  hat,  or 
even  drive  a  nail  that  I  can  brag  about. 

I  can  make  a  good  husk  mat,  but  that 
is  nearly  the  limit  of  my  mechanical 
ability.  I  learned  how  to  raise  straw¬ 
berries, .  and  I  saw,  even  as  a  child, 
something  of  the  possibilities  of  a  piece 
of  land.  I  went  to  the  common  district 
school,  and  one  term  in  a  so-called  high 
school,  and  then,  at  14,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  become  a  bread-winner.  That 
was  a  part  of  the  legacy  which  most 
dead  soldiers  left  to  their  children,  and 
it  was,  in  its  way,  a  good  one.  Few 
things  amuse  me  more  in  these  days 
than  the  way  some  people  discuss  the 
future  of  Billy  or  John.  As  a  rule  these 
boys  have  had  no  cares  or  troubles  and 
have  done  very  little  work.  Yet  you 
would  think  them  the  most  important 
hostages  ever  offered  to  the  future.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  them  out  to  show  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  what  they 
are  really  made  of,  their  parents,  usually 
the  mother,  plan  to  fit  them  for  certain 
things  whether  they  carry  the  timber  for 
them  or  not.  Nobody  asked  me  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  for  in  those  days,  without 
speaking  of  it,  every  soldier’s  son  knew 
that  he  was  expected  to  obey  orders. 
At  that  time,  as  T  remember  it,  there 
was  little  or  no  incentive  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  boy  to  remain  on  the  farm  in 
that  section.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed 
that  the  West  was  to  feed  the  nation 
and  that  the  East  was  to  supply  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  and  the  manufactured 
goods.  1  luis  we  were  taught  that 
if  a  smart  boy  wanted  to  farm  he 
ought  to  _  go  where  farming  was  the 
main  business,  and  not  try  to  do  it 
under  the  shadow  of  a  factory.  I  have 
since  learned  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“osmose,”  and  have  seen  how  fluids 
mix.  It  has  been  much  the  same  with 
industry  in  this  country.  The  profits  of 
manufacturing  and  trade  have  created 
expensive  tastes  of  food,  clothing  and 
habits.  This  has  given  opportunities  to 
the  little  farms  such  as  I  went  away 
from  greater  than  were  ever  known 
before.  Tt  has  also  sent  manufacturing 
to  the  West  in  order  to  put  the  goods 
closer  to  the  consumers.  I  remember 
when  furniture  was  made  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  hard  wood  was  cut. 
When  the  wood  ran  out  the  business 
went  to  Michigan — following  the  wood. 
Now,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  cut 
it  stays  there  because  the  workingmen 
do  not  want  to  leave  their  homes. 

I  was  sent  as  errand  boy  in  a  Boston 
book  store,  where  I  earned  $3  a  week ! 
Some  day  I  shall  make  a  book  out  of 
the  details  of  all  this  story.  I  was  once 
sent  out  to  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts  for 
the  poet  Longfellow,  and  also,  I  regret 
to  say,  a.  jug  of  beer  for  some  equally 
famous  literary  gentlemen.  I  accepted 
some  of  the  peanuts,  but  there  wasn’t 
poetry  enough  in  the  entire  collection  to 
make  me  taste  the  jug.  I  know  just 
what  it  means  for  a  boy  to  be  alone  in  a 
great  city.  Yet  I  find  young  men  now 
m  the.  country  who  know  far  more 
about  it  than  I  can  tell  them.  I  knew 
all  through  these  years  that  my  mother 
was  grieving  because  she  could  not 
bring  up  her  children  on  a  farm — in  a 
home  of  her  own.  Had  there  been  a 
small  farm  for  us  somewhere  our  fam¬ 
ily  might  have  been  held  together.  We 
could  all  have  worked  to  develop  the 
place  and  then,  had  it  been  necessary  to 
separate,  we  would  have  had  that  piece 
of  land  back  of  us.  That  failure  to 
have  the  home  was  like  a  shadow  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  as  a  boy  that  some 
day  T  would  have  a  piece  of  land  of  my 
mvn.  You  will  begin  to  see  what  I 


mean  in  saying  that  all  these  things  lie 
underneath  the  farm  just  as  evident  to 
me  as  the  stone  walls  which  the  former 
owners  put  right  in  my  way. 

When  I  was  about  20  years  old  I 
looked  about  the  store  where  I  worked 
and  saw  a  curious  thing.  Of  the  young 
men  behind  the  desks  and  counters  the 
great  majority  appeared  to  be  relatives 
of  the  boss,  or  related  to  him  in  some 
social  way.  I  also  saw  that  I  had  no 
trade.  Very  likely  there  were  50,000 
young  men  in  Boston  who  could  do  my 
work  as  well  as  I  was  doing  it  with  a 
month’s  practice.  I  didn’t  know  enough 
then  to  get  hold  of  some  simple  thing 
and  master  it  so  no  one  could  do  it  bet¬ 
ter.  A  period  of  hard  times  had  come, 
and  I  fell  in  with  some  men  who 
preached  country  life  in  colonies.  Their 
plan  was  to  send  northern  people  to 
Delaware  and  other  States  where  they 
were  to  take  up  land  and  make  towns. 
There  was  to  be  enough  of  them  so  that 
the  politics  of  these  States  could  be 
changed.  It  was  something  like  the  old 
plan  followed  in  Kansas  before  the  war. 
I  kept  out  of  that,  but  finally  went  to 
Colorado  and  hired  out  as  herder  and 
milker  on  a  dairy  ranch.  That  was  only 
a.  few  years  after  Colorado  was  made  a 
State,  and  life  was  free  and  rough.  I 
suppose.  I  ought  to  pose  as  an  “old 
pioneer,”,  and  have  a  long  assortment  of 
hair-raising  experiences  to  relate — at 
this  distance  in  time  and  space  from  the 
scene.  My  boys  seem  a  little  disgusted 
because  I  never  killed  a  grizzly  bear  or 
fought  an  Indian  or  shot  a  buffalo  or 
was  eaten  tip  by  wolves.  In  truth,  I 
never  carried  a  pistol,  never  had  any¬ 
one  shoot  at  me,  and  would  not  guaran¬ 
tee  to  hit  a  barn  door  with  a  rifle  ball 
to-day.  I  could  milk  as  well  as  anyone 
in.  that  section,  and  I  learned  how  to 
raise  crops  under  irrigation.  To  tell  the 
exact  truth  I  must  admit  that  a  man  did 
come  near  shooting  at  me.  When  I 
first  went  to  Colorado  I  was  such  a  ten¬ 
derfoot  that  I  did  not  know  grain  from 
grass.  I  had  the  cows  out  one  day, 
and  saw  what  seemed  to  me  a  fine  spot 
of  rich  feed.  I  got  the  cattle  on  it.  but 
in  about  10  minutes  a  man  came  riding 
like  a  madman  brandishing  his  gun.  I 
had  my  cattle  on  his  wheatfield  and 
didn’t  know  it !  I  have  felt  sometimes 
that  the  years  I  spent  in  that  book  store 
were  pretty  much  wasted.  In  some  ways 
I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had 
learned  a  trade,  yet  being  among  those 
books  gave  me  a  love  and  respect  for 
them  which  I  have  always  been  thank¬ 
ful  for.  I  read  hundreds  of  them  both 
there  and  while  herding  cattle  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  it  was  this  reading  which 
started  me  to.  try  to  go  on.  I  found 
myself  along  in  the  twenties  with  no 
skill  of  the  hands  except  that  I  was  a 
good  milker,  and  able  to  do  the  work 
of  a  hired  man.  My  head  was  stuffed 
with  a  lot  of  undigested  and  unclassi¬ 
fied  reading— and  that  was  all  I  had. 

My  cars  had  been  frozen  one  night  in 
a  blizzard  and  the  first  flicker  of  an¬ 
other  shadow  had  thus  begun.  I  felt  it 
then,  and  I  am  glad  I  realized  it  early 
that  it  wasn’t  in  me  somehow  to  make 
a  fortune,  in  money.  As  for  what  books 
would  give  I  could  readily  see  how 
much  more  useful  it  would  be  when 
classified  and  put  out  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  seems  as  if  a  man  must  be 
taught  the  use  of  knowledge  as  he  would 
be  taught  the  use  of  tools.  So  I  be¬ 
gan  to  have  dreams  of  college.  That 
dream  was  brought  to  a  head  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  contrast  between  two  old  men. 
One  was  rich,  but  barely  able  to  write 
his  name.  Denied  the  full  use  of  his 
physical  powers  and  untrained  for  read¬ 
ing  or  study,  his  spirit  was  sour — life 
had  turned  to  ashes  at  his  touch.  The 
other  man,  at  about  the  same  age,  had 
only  a  modest  competence,  but  he  had 
been  a  reader  and  student  all  his  life. 
All  that  the  world  held  in  history  and 
hope  was  within  his  grasp,  and  age  was 
the  golden  part  of  his  life.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  prompted  other  boys  to 
struggle  and  endure  for  an  education, 
but  that  contrast  determined  me  and  I 
could  not  then  have  kept  out  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  some  sort  if  a  prairie  fire  had 
roared  between.  But  what  right  has 
a  hired  man  with  $75  in  savings 
to  think  of  a  college?  As  much 
right  as  a  king’s  son  if  he  is  clean  and 
willing  to  work.  At  that  time  I  fell 
in  with  a  man  from  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  who  showed  me  his 
figures.  T  thought  I  could  match  them. 
True,  he  had  a  home  to  go  to  when 
refuge  was  necessary,  while  I  had  none, 
but  hope  was  large  and  I  got  back  to 
Michigan  and  entered.  It  will  ever  re¬ 
main  a  mystery  to  me  how  I  ever 
passed  that  examination.  T  remember 
that  one  question  was  “State  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  concrete  and  abstract” — 
and  to  save  my  life  T  couldn’t  give  it! 

T  shall  always  believe  that  the  big- 
hearted  men  who  examined  us  shut 
their  eyes,  God  bless  them,  and  let  us  go 
through.  h.  w.  c. 


Is  your  roof  waterproof  to  stay?  Not 
unless  your  roofing  is  made  of  natural 
asphalt.  That  is  the  only  material  which 
gives  a  roof  resisting,  lasting  life. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt— the 
best  in  the  world. 

Ask  any  progressive  dealer  for  Genasco.  See  that  you  get  what 
you  ask  for,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  your  roof  will  stay  waterproof. 
Write  for  Book  m  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


BinderTwine 


All 

No.  9 
Wire 


A  Fence 
ol 


S0  ft.  Sample  free. 
Farmer  ag’ts  wanted. 

Theo. Burt  &  Sons, Melrose, 0 

Big  Wires 

is  a  money  saver,  it  outlasts  the 
little  wire  fence. 

Empire 


Freight 

Faid 


fence  Is  all  big  wires  andall  steel. 

See  the  weave — how 
It  adjusts  for  weather 
changes.  Can’t  slip, 
can  t  break,  stands  up  straight 
In  heat  and  cold.  Longest  lived 
fence  mado.  Factory  prices  direct 
you.  Get  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Company. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


HEAVIEST  FENCX  MADE] 

*  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
,  H  moro  than  most  fonco9.  15  to  85e  per  rod,  ' 
.delivered.  Wo  send  free  sain  pie  for  inspection 
■  and  test.  Write  for  fenco  book  of  133  styles.  ‘ 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DA  rt  K  rper  Writeatonce  forour  money-  I 
“““■w  ■  ■'““saving  plan  on  buying  the  I 
latest  styles  of  Ornamen- 
lal  Fence  at  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men's  profit.  Write—  . 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  o,  Cleveland,  O. 


WHITMAN'S 


BALING  PRESSES 


LATEST 
IMPROVED 

The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  iorhorse,  sieam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Complete  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 

Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


OUdeil  lightens  labor 


You  can’t  afford  to  over¬ 
look  the  LOUDEN  Hay  Car¬ 
rier:— that  is  if  you  want  a  car-  - 
rier  that  will  never  break  down; 
that  you  do  not  lend  away  for  repairs 
every  now  and  then.  Years  of  hard 
usage  by  thousands  of  farmers  have 
proven  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  buy  any 
hay  tools,  forks,  slings, 


tracks  without  the 
name  LOUDEN  on 
them.  Never 

any  bind-  /». 

ill!  i mi 


ing  on  the  track;  the  shm^^. 
plest  lock  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  every  time;  patented 
swivel  takes  kinks  out  of  rope.  ■ 
Why  not  buy  a  LOUDEN  carrier  that 
will  be  good  for  life.  We  are  hay  tool  spec¬ 
ialists— Free  catalogue  of  LOUDEN  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  Flexible  Barn  Door, 
Hangers  and  other  labor  sav-^ 
ing  hardware  specialties 
will  show  you  why. 

Free  Booklet, 

“  Fitting  up 
Barns.” 


'«Si 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


50  Y ears  Experience 


Into  Every 


that. 


but  the  finest  materials  Combined  with  the  most  expert  workmanship — the  energy 

and  painstaking  skill  of  the  world’s  largest  and 
greatest  vehicle  factory  is  concentrated  in 
making  the  Studebaker  the  one  larm  wagon 
that  will  give  long  service.  Every  man  that 
ever  bought  a  Studebaker  knows  what  a  de¬ 
pendable  wagon  it  is.  Studebaker  excellence 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — “Quality.” 
You  won’t  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Stude¬ 
baker.  Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  two- 
cent  stamp,  and  we  will  send  you  the  ‘‘Stude¬ 
baker’'  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1908— FREE. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Largest  Vehicle  Factory  in  the  World. 


Wait  Tiii  You  Got  Our 
New  Direct  to  You  Prices 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  High-Quality  Buggy,  Carriage,  or 
other  similar  vehicle  you  are  Interested  in,  get  your  name  to 
us  at  once  for  our  Big  Free  Book  of  Buggy  Bargains  and  make 
a  big  Cash  Saving.  Our  famous  “Columbus*1  Vehicles  are  now 
Bold  direct  to  the  user  and  we  can  and  do  undersell  all 
dealers  and  catalog  houses.  We  sh ip  our 

Columbus 


Vehicles 


„ 


fOR 

[VB 


At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Guarantee  every  vehicle  we  make  to  give  long  service  ami  perma¬ 
nent  satisfaction.  Take  a  Month’s  Trial  at  our  risk  on  any  Stylo 
High-Grade  Vehicle  or  Fine  Harness  shown  In  our  catalog.  Mali 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  all  about  Columbus  Vehicles — for 
19  years  the  World’s  Standard.  Our  new  BIG  FREE  1908 
BOOK  features  and  Illustrates  all  the  newest  and  latest 
Ideas  in  good  Buggy  Making  and  quotes  you  low  prices 
such  as  you  never  saw  before.  Write  theHost  Card  now  M 
— today— and  be  in  a  position  to  save  40  to  &0  per 
cent  on  your  new  Buggy.  Address — 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness 
Company ,  2026  S.  High  St., 

Columbus,  Ohio  %y 


Standard 
of  Quality 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONI  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  cmintrieH  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
Hs.  fld.,  or  H'vt  marks.  or  I0*a  franca.  Remit  in  money  order, 
oxproNM  order,  eersonul  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Pont  Office  an  Second  Claim  Matter. 

"  A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  thin  paper  Ik  backed  by  a 
responsible  per  non .  lint  to  make  doubly  mire  we  will  make  good  any 
Im  To  paid  MibaorlberK  HiiNtained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
ad  vertising  in  onrcolurnnH,  and  any  such  a  windier  will  be  publicly  ex- 
poked.  Wo  protect  subcriber*  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscriber* nnd  bonimt,  rospon 
aiblo  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrnptK  annctioned  by  the  courtx.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
mm. i  he  bent  to  mi  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  tlm  tranbactlon, 
and  you  munt  have  mentioned  Tine  Ruhai,  Nkw-YoicKRB  wlien 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.  Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  lake  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  meet  at  the  Hotel 
Imperial,  New  York,  May  13.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  amend  the  by-laws  so  as  to  ensure  the  early  report¬ 
ing  of  all  births  of  Guernsey  calves.  This  is  a  good 
move.  The  club  cannot  possibly  do  too  much  to 
ensure  accuracy  in  registering  cattle,  or  begin  to  fit 
the  papers  too  early  in  the  calf’s  life. 

* 

Those  "institutes  on  wheels”  are  getting  to  he 
great  features  in  the  farm  education  of  many  States. 
On  the  first  page  we  sec  a  group  of  western  fruit 
growers  come  to  listen  to  a  fruit  talk.  They  look 
just  like  other  Americans.  If  these  arc  the  men  who 
can  guarantee  their  apples  so  well  that  dealers  come 
running  to  huy  them  there  is  no  reason  why  New 
York  growers  cannot  do  the  same. 

* 

There  has  been  a  law  in  New  York  prohibiting  the 
use  of  “short”  apple  barrels  unless  they  are  branded  as 
such.  This  law  was  pretty  much  of  a  failure,  be¬ 
cause  il  did  not  specify  who  was  to  enforce  it.  The 
new  law  puts  the  power  of  enforcement  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  work 
will  he  done.  A  combination  of  “short  barrel”  and 
cider  apple  packing  will  do  more  harm  to  New  York 
growers  than  the  San  Job6  scale  ever  could.  Both 
curses  are  doomed. 

* 

This  world  lost  a  strong  and  useful  character  in 
the  death  of  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
one  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  and  through  his  long  and 
useful  life  held  high  ideals  of  character  and  service. 
Born  7f>  years  ago,  Mr.  Iloyt,  with  his  brother  James, 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  nursery  business,  and  made 
Ihe  name  honored  among  fruit  growers  throughout 
New  England  and  beyond.  He  held  public  office,  and 
was  an  authority  on  farm  and  horticultural  matters. 
Probably  his  last  article  for  the  press  was  the  account 
of  the  concrete  house  which  we  printed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Iloyt  built  this  house  with  his  own  hands 
when  a  young  man,  and  recently  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  in  it.  That  house,  built  upon  honor,  was 
so  honestly  and  thoroughly  made  that  it  stands  today 
good  for  another  half  century.  An<l  the  character 
and  reputation  which  Mr.  Iloyt  built  up  and  left 
behind  him  arc  like  that  house,  so  true  and  solid  that 
they  are  enduring. 

* 

When  The  Country  Gentleman  published  its  tirade 
against  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  Dr.  W. 
H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  wrote  a  strong 
letter  in  reply.  When  he  came  to  print  it  Mr.  Tucker 
cut  out  the  following  which  was  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  tiling: 

Ah  the  work  In  New  York  Ih  being  chiefly  criticised  on 
1 1,4-  IhimIh  of  the  result*  with  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany's  good#,  It  Is  fair  that  the  farmers  of  New  York 
understand  what  results  have  lieen  reached  In  other  Hlales. 
If  l  he  deficiencies  shown  for  the  goods  In  quest  ion  arc  an 
evidence  of  dishonesty,  unfairness  or  Inaccuracy,  charges 
ih  on  I  *  I  he  rniifle  agnliiKl  the  inspection  In  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  In  all  of  the 
three  Hlflfes  certain  brands  put  out  by  IIiIh  company  have 
been  reported  much  below  the  guaranteed  In  11107,  Tills 
Ih  a  strange  collusion  between  Stales!  It  Is  dlftteult  to 
understand  what  relation  cxIhIh  between  the  analyses  of 
samples  taken  this  year  out  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany's  stork  of  goods  at  Buffalo,  and  the  composition  of 
aiimptcM  taken  by  dealers  In  1007  by  the  officials  of  tin* 
Department.  A  difference  In  the  analyses  of  hucIi  samples 
proves  absolutely  nothing  a><  to  the  a  ecu  racy  of  the  eheml 
cal  work  or  the  reliability  of  the  Inspection  In  1007. 

That  is  characteristic,  of  The  Country  Gentleman. 
Over  a  year  ago  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Rogers  wrote  Mr. 
Tucker  offering  to  give  the  facts  in  this  Dawley  cattle 
case.  Mr.  Tucker  garbled  the  letter,  took  what 


Rogers  meant  for  several  sentences,  knocked  out  the 
punctuation  marks  and  printed  what  it  called  “a  string 
of  words.”  The  object  was  to  make  Mr,  Rogers  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  and  laugh  him  out  of  notice.  We 
might  expect,  from  past  experience,  such  treatment  of 
a  man  in  serious  trouble,  and  supposed  to  be  without 
influential  friends,  hut  what  should  lead  a  paper  to 
mutilate  the  letter  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Jordan?  There 
can  be  hut  one  answer.  The  Country  Gentleman 
knew  that  it  could  not  defend  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Co.  on  its  official  record.  As  its  paid  champion,  how¬ 
ever,  some  defence  was  necessary,  and  it  preferred 
raising  a  dust  with  bluff  and  mean  insinuation  rather 
than  to  face  the  truth.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  Dr.  Jordan’s  letter,  and  insult  him 
with  what  is  practically  a  charge  of  falsehood.  Yet 
Ibis  must  come  easy  after  the  practice  Mr.  Tucker 
has  had  in  piling  sneers  and  insults  upon  such  men 
as  Rogers,  Benedict,  Squiers  and  Hunt  in  the  Dawley 
case.  We  are  supremely  indifferent  as  to  what  The 
Country  Gentleman  may  say  about  The  R.  N.-Y,  or 
any  member  of  its  staff,  but  we  will  not  permit  its 
sneers  and  falsehoods  aimed  at  friends — cither  indi¬ 
viduals  or  honorable  business  houses-  to  go  unre- 
huked ! 

* 

Govewnor  Hughes  lias  called  an  extra  session  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  meet  May  11.  An  effort 
will  he  made  then  to  pass  the  anti-gambling  bills. 
The  Governor  feels  1  hat  it  is  his  duly  to  press  this 
legislation,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  respectable 
people  of  the  State  are  with  him.  Those  hills  can 
only  he  passed  by  the  influence  of  country  people. 
A  new  Senator  is  to  he  elected  in  the  district  com¬ 
posed  of  Niagara  and  Orleans  counties.  Governor 
Hughes  can  bank  on  the  farmers  in  those  counties. 
They  will  send  a  man  pledged  to  stand  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  vote  against  gambling.  We  know  they 
will  do  that  from  the  record  they  have  made  in  the 
past.  There  is  also  a  good  chance  that  some  of  these 
Senators  in  our  black  list  will  “listen  to  reason”  if  it: 
is  put  at  them  so  they  cannot  dodge  it  They  arc 
hanking  on  a  straight  party  vote  in  this  presidential 
year  to  enable  them  to  bluster  and  bluff  their  way 
through.  Right  now  in  the  few  days  before  that 
extra  session  is  the  time  to  call  that  bluff  and  make 
them  realize  what  is  coming.  Two  names  in  partic¬ 
ular  on  our  list  need  special  attention: 

Benj.  M.  Wilcox,  Auburn. 

Owen  Cassidy,  Watkins. 

Mr.  Cassidy  is  the  man  who  seems  to  consider 
“John  and  I”of  greater  importance  than  the  real  voters 
of  his  district.  Mr.  Cassidy  says  that  just  before  the 
vote  was  taken  he  received  this  telegram:  “John  and 
1  think  you  better  not  support  Governor  on  race  track- 
bill  owing  to  conditions  in  your  district.”  On  the 
strength  of  ibis  he  voted  against  the  hills  at  the 
request  of  “I,”  though  he  knew  that  hundreds  of 
voters  requested  him  to  vote  for  them.  Now  it  is 
explained  that  the  word  “not"  did  not  belong  in  the 
telegram.  But  what  is  “I”  that  his  suggestion  should 
he  final?  It  stands  for  Congressman  Bassett  of 
Elmira.  Who  is  "John?”  Congressman  John  W. 
Dwight,  of  Tompkins  Co.,  who  side  steppped  like  a 
dancing  master  when  one  of  our  readers  asked  where 
he  stood  on  parcels  post!  Mr.  Cassidy  seems  to  re¬ 
gard  “John  and  I”  as  a  very  large  capital  “I.”  while 
the  men  who  do  the  voting  represent  “i"  wilh  even 
the  dot  knocked  off.  And  that  is  just  what  the  voters 
of  that  district  will  he  if  they  permit  Mr.  Cassidy 
to  put  them  under  the  door  mat  for  “John  and  I”  to 
walk  over.  Mr.  Cassidy  represents  Chemung,  Schuy¬ 
ler  and  Tompkins  counties.  I  he  R.  N.  Y,  has  over 
3,000  subscribers  in  these  counties.  We  urge  every 
last  one  of  them  to  get  busy  at  once.  “John  and  I” 
have  two  votes — you  and  your  hired  man  have  the 
same  number.  Make  Mr.  Cassidy  and  also  “John 
and  I”  understand  that  you  arc  not  the  mere  checkers 
with  which  they  play  the  game,  but  that  you  are  right 
in  the  game  yourself.  Up  and  at  them! 

v 

Two  fertilizer  firms  this  year  offer  to  sell  under  con¬ 
tract,  the  buyer  to  pay  for  what  a  chemist  finds  in 
tin*  goods  and  no  more.  These  firms  are  the  Buffalo 
Fertilizer  Company  and  the  Smith  Chemical  Com 
pany.  Why  do  these  firms  make  such  an  offer?  (/ne 
of  them  had,  last  year,  about  the  worst  official  record* 
at  the  station  ever  made  by  a  fertilizer  concern  What 
we  mean  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fertilizers 
of  this  concern  were  found  below  guaranty.  If  any 
worse  record  can  he  pointed  out  we  want  it.  I  he 
other  concern  is  accused  of  bribing  inspectors  to 
substitute  bogus  samples  for  those  which  represent 
the  goods  sold.  On  their  official  record,  therefore, 
neither  of  these  concerns  could  appeal  to  customers 
this  year.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
to  use  extra  care  in  making  their  fertilizers,  and 
then  sell  by  analysis.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 


were  led  to  this  step  through  benevolence.  No  manu¬ 
facturer  whose  goods  have  shown  high  character  at 
the  station  for  years  has  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  offer.  Enforced  honesty  is  the  sort  that  needs 
watching. 

* 

Just  another  word  about  those  10- weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  can  trace  them  by  their  footprints. 
The  tracks  arc  plain  enough  here: 

After  10  week#’  trial  I  have  become  ho  attached  to 
Tnr.  It.  N.-Y.  and  find  it  ho  valuable  In  my  work,  that  1 
am  IncloHlng  my  renewal  for  a  year.  Ita  Interest*!  are 
varied,  and  Hhow  untiring  efforts  on  the  pari  of  the  rnen 
back  of  It.  m.  l.  B. 

Pennaylvn  nia. 

Or  you  may  take  this  one: 

1  had  intended  giving  up  tin*  paper  when  I  came  South. 
Dill  the  man  I  hired  out  to  ban  read  a  few  of  them  and 
liken  il.  ho  we  are  going  hnlveH,  and  when  I  get  to  know 
the  people  down  here,  I  will  try  that  1 0- weeks  Kiibnerlp 
Mon  work,  which  will  probably  work  better  down  here  than 
in  the  ear  shop  where  I  worked  before.  j.  ii.  w. 

Alabama. 

So  you  may  see  that  the  hired  men  stand  ready  to 
help.  “Short  visits  make  long  friends.”  A  subscrip 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  things  that  you 
double  by  halving.  And  what  about  this  from  an 
Ohio  farmer? 

A  few  month*  ago,  when  my  brother  sent  me  Tnr, 
It.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks,  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
indiieemenl  t<>  secure  me  uh  a  regular  HUbserlbcr,  an  we 
now  lake  more  papers  Mian  we  ran  read,  about  14  or  15, 
but  somehow  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  lilts  tin*  bull's-eye  every  week. 
Your  editorial  on  page  520  oil  the  Ohio  fertilizer  situation 
Was  especially  to  the  point  and  opportune.  k.  k.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that  we  may  possibly 
entertain  angels  unawares.  Some  live  in  pleasant  hope 
that  the  possibility  may  be  realized.  There  are  many 
who,  having  enjoyed  the  visits  of  a  good  friend,  like 
to  pass  him  on  to  their  neighbors. 

* 

It  is  now  893  days  since  Dawley  sold  those  Jersey 
cattle  to  Rogers,  192  days  since  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  voted 
to  investigate,  and  112  days  since  Squiers  and  Benedict 
swore  that  cows  in  Rogers’  barn  were  grades  which 
Dawley  sold  to  Rogers.  On  April  23  the  executive 
committee  met  to  consider  Mr,  Keeney's  report.  We 
are  informed  that  influential  members  urged  im¬ 
mediate  action  on  the  report.  Friends  of  Mr,  Dawley 
urged  that  in  fairness  to  him  he  should  he*  given  a 
hearing.  This  was  finally  granted,  and  the  committee 
adjourned  for  a  week.  On  April  30  Mr.  Dawley’s 
attorney  made  a  pica  of  about  four  hours  for  his 
client.  Then  the  committee  adjourned  once  more,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  have  time  to  read  the 
lawyer’s  brief.  They  now  expect  to  meet  again  on 
May  5-  -the  day  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club.  Readers  will  remember  that  the  testimony 
against  Dawley  was  given  openly — one  day  being 
enough  to  present  ihe  case.  Mr.  Dawley’s  testimony 
has  all  been  given  in  secret  session.  We  have  not 
even  been  informed  how  he  accounts  for  the  cattle. 
While  Mr.  Dawley’s  lawyer  has  had  full  opportunity 
to  examine  testimony  against  Dawley  and  was  granted 
four  hours  in  which  to  review  it,  neither  Mr.  Rogers 
nor  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  given  opportunity  to  ex 
amine  Dawley’s  defense,  or  to  analyze  the  case  against 
him  before  the  committee.  We  make  no  objection  to 
this,  as  we  realize  that  Dawley,  being  a  member  of 
the  Club,  is  entitled  to  every  fair  privilege.  We  merely 
wish  to  make  the  facts  clear  to  our  readers.  It  must 
now  he  evident  t"  all  that  the  case  against  Dawley  is 
so  serious  that  h  taxes  the  powers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C- 
to  the  utmost.  Meanwhih  Mr.  Dawley  has  asked  for 
and  obtained  another  postponement  of  his  libel  suit. 
It  came  up  again  on  April  27,  and  on  Dawley’s  request 
was  put  over  until  the  May  term. 


BREVITIES. 

Mivw  iik  your  experience  with  AlHlkc  clover! 

lx  California  a  “pedro  farmer”  seem*  to  be  one  who 
bangs  around  a  saloon  when  In  town.  Noi  bad! 

Wk  are  Informed  that  a  prize  of  $1000  In  gold  will  be 
given  for  the  Ih*h(  Mingle  apple  al  Mu*  Natloii.il  Apple  Show 
at  Spokane,  Washington. 

A  Tkxak  rancher  Ih  described  an  dynamiting  prnlrlc 
dog  townH,  and  IIiiik  getting  rhl  of  Ihe  lllilc  anlmalH, 
which  are  a  nerlciUK  |h*hI  In  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

Tin!  He 1 1  boiled  Ilmc-Mulphur  mixture,  Mint  Ih,  boiled  with 
the  beat  of  Ihe  Hlakliig  lime,  Iiiih  been  found  a  good  remedy 
for  brown  rot  and  other  pouch  dlMcaiicH.  II  wait  iikciI  Iii 
Rummer. 

Tiik  advice  to  dry  a  borne's  legH  b.v  rubbing  thoroughly 
wllli  wiwdutd,  page  421,  HoundH  practical.  A  draft  home 
with  long-haired  fetlock*  will  he  grateful  for  hucIi  a  rub 
In  wet  weather. 

Wm  do  not  advlae  any  f&oncr  to  iiho  Ktilphurlc  arid  on 
the  farm  for  "reducing"  meat  or  bouca  for  fertilizer.  The 
add  Ih  too  dangerous  to  handle.  A  Mingle  drop  In  an  eye 
would  do  the  IhikI  no**. 

It  Ih  wonderful  bow  many  farmers  are  planning  to  noil 
their  rattle  wholly  or  In  part.  They  have  rye  or  wheat 
ready  to  cut,  and  Home  have  PrltriHon  clover  and  vetch  to 
follow.  4 in t h  and  pens  will  Ih*  the  lirnt  of  IIiIh  year's  crop, 
with  millet  and  fodder  corn  coming. 
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“A  FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS.” 

Part  IV. 

During  the  Winter  we  tried  to  show  1  hr*  difference 
between  various  forms  of  nitrogen — as  nitrates,  am¬ 
monia  and  organic.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a 
farmer  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  For  example,  if 
he  wanted  a  fertilizer  to  use  on  grass  in  April  lie 
would  not  willingly  buy  tankage  or  leather  meal,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  have  something  that  the  grass  can  use 
at  once.  I  hc  tankage  might  suit  the  corn,  as  that 
crop  makes  its  greatest  demand  in  July  or  August 
when  organic  nitrogen  is  most  likely  to  decay  and 
give  up  its  plant  food.  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  in 
a  recent  address,  made  this  remarkable  statement: 

Tile  most  popular  tiller  at  the  present  time  Ih  the  de¬ 
cayed  peat  from  tnieh  hogs  an  are  common  In  Tazewell  and 
Mason  comities,  and  for  several  years  a  large  plant  has 
been  In  operation  near  Manila,  where  the  decayed  peal  Is 
dried  and  ground  and  shipped  to  various  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tories.  »  The  peat,  has  stieli  a  low  fertility  value  tlml  the 
common  experience  in  all  countries  has  shown  that  It  Is 
not  profitable  for  farmers  to  haul  It  from  the  hogs  and 
spread  It  on  the  land,  al  no  eost  whatever  exeept  for 
labor. 

lie  says  that  a  fertilizer  claiming  to  analyze  two 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
two  of  potash  is  made  by  mixing  this  dry  peat  or 
muck  wilh  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  and  that  Illinois 
farmers  have  been  paying  $25  to  $27  a  ton  for  it. 
Many  farmers  who  have  hauled  muck  out  of  a  swamp 
and  spread  it  on  their  fields  know  how  useless  it  is 
as  a  fertilizer  unless  it  is  composted.  Mixing  it  witli 
fresh  made  acid  phosphate  would  make  the  nitrogen 
in  the  peat  a  little  more  available,  hut  probably  no 
more  so  than  if  it  were  composted  with  wood  ashes 
or  lime. 

Suppose  a  farmer  bought  a  ton  of  this  (2-8-2)  fer¬ 
tilizer.  He  is  guaranteed  40  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
which  represents  pounds  of  ammonia.  As  we 

have  seen,  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company  offers  to 
pay  15  cents  for  each  pound  of  ammonia  below  guar¬ 
antee.  Taking  this  value  for  4 8^  pounds,  and  the 
farmer  pays  $7.27  for  about  half  a  ton  of  dried  swamp 
muck — which  might  be  worth  50  cents  in  bis  own 
swamp!  Yet  the  manufacturer  is  safe,  because  be 
simply  guaranteed  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  without  say¬ 
ing  what  kind  it  was.  This  simple  illustration  will 
show  any  larnicr  llu*  folly  of  buying  fertilizer  without: 
knowing  what  its  nitrogen  is.  On  the  great  majority 
of  our  farms  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  can  be 
supplied  cither  in  manure  or  in  green  crops  like 
clover  or  peas.  In  such  cases  all  a  farmer  need  buy 
arc  the  soluble  forms  the  nitrates  and  llu*  ammonia, 
lie  would  he  foolish  to  pay  large  prices  for  nitrogen 
in  dried  muck  or  other  insoluble  forms. 

How  is  be  to  find  out?  He  can  only  get  the  in¬ 
formation  through  the  station  bulletins.  The  Buffalo 
I'ertili/.er  Company  offers  to  sell  on  a  guarantee,  and 
to  rebate  for  any  shortage.  Yet  in  the  analysis  which 
they  depend  on  for  settlement  all  the  nitrogen  is 
grouped  under  the  misleading  head  of.  “ammonia.” 

I  he  buyer  docs  not  know  whether  he  is  buying  nitrate 
or  dried  peal  for  aught  the  analysis  lolls  him.  The 
Country  Gentleman  finds  fault  with  the  stations,  and 
undertakes  to  show  how  the  work  should  he  done.  It 
simply  gives  the  amount  of  “ammonia”  in  the  Buffalo 
goods,  and  leaves  a  farmer  no  wiser  than  lie  was 
before.  In  order  to  show  what  we  mean  we  copy 
figures  from  the  Vermont  Station  bulletin  showing 
how  the  nitrogen  appeared  in  several  of  the  Buffalo 
goods. 
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From  tliis  we  see 

that  two 
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more  or  less  nitrates,  while  three  of  them  do  not 
carry  any  soluble  nitrogen.  Surely  a  farmer  knowing 
this  would  not  buy  these  three  brands  to  use  on 
grass,  or  on  some  crop  which  required  rapid  forcing. 
I  hat  is  the  sort  of  information  a  farmer  ought  to 
have  before  buying  nitrogen.  Suppose  a  farmer 
wanted  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  celery.  One  of  his 
neighbors  has  a  pile  of  thoroughly  rotted  horse 
manure,  well  fined  and  ready  for  the  garden.  Just 
as  they  are  ready  to  make  a  bargain  along  comes 
the  neighbor  on  the  other  side  and  offers  manure 
50  cents  a  ton  cheaper.  He  will  guarantee  there  is 
just  as  much  nitrogen  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  other 
sample.  When  the  farmer  comes  to  look  at  it  he 
finds  a  lot  of  dry,  hard  chunks  of  cow  manure,  There 
may  be  as  much  nitrogen  in  it,  but  there  is  just 
ibis  difference  between  the  tough,  hard  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  nitrates  in  the  well-rotted  manure.  Now 
I  be  Buffalo  Company  or  some  other  concern  might  go 
to  a  farmer  and  say,  “You  are  using  a  8-8  6  fertilizer. 
A  e  can  let  you  have  the  same  guaranteed  analysis  at 
$1  a  ton  less!"  Ii  might  be  just  like  the  difference 
between  the  rotted  horse  manure  and  the  dry,  chunky 
vow  manure.  In  one  case  analysis  would  show  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrates  and,  in  the  other,  almost 
all  organic. 

I  here  is  nothing  in  the  whole  line  of  fertilizer  in¬ 
formal  ion  more  important  than  this,  for  millions  of 
dollars  are  taken  from  farmers  every  year,  through 
Ihe  sale  of  inert  or  unavailable  forms  of  nitrogen  like 
peat,  leather,  hoof  meal,  etc.  Many  of  the  stations 
pick  the  nitrogen  apait  and  show  farmers  what  to 
buy.  In  spile  of  what  Mr.  Tucker  may  say  they  are 
doing  this  work  reliably  and  well,  and  farmers  who 
ludy  their  figures  are  well  repaid.  We  hope  to  see 
llu'  time  when  intelligent  farmers  will  refuse  to  buy 
anything  except  soluble  nitrogen. 

Next  week  we  will  give  another  side  to  this. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.-  Sixty  two  suits  against  eight  railroads, 
charging  violations  of  the  2K  hour  law,  that  provides  for 
I  lie  protection  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  In  transportation 
In  stock  curs,  were  (Hod  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Chicago,  April  17,  hy  District  Attorney  Sims 
and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Atwood.  One  hundred 
similar  suits  that  were  commenced  several  months  ago 
are  now  pending  before  District:  Judge  I, amlls.  In  the 
cases  tiled  April  17  fines  aggregating  $81,000  are  possible, 
and  District  Attorney  Sims  asserted  it  was  the  Intention 
of  the  government  to  demand  a  maximum  penalty  in  every 
ease.  ...  A  tornado  swept  through  Cumming  Co., 
Nebraska,  and  Into  Thurston  County  April  28,  and  three 
people  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  a  number  Injured, 
and  a  number  of  bouses  destroyed.  .  .  .  Driven  by  a 

heavy  south  wind,  names  swept  through  Cape  May  Point, 
N.  .1.,  April  28,  destroyed  two  hotels  and  live  cottages,  and 
damaged  two  other  cottages.  The  loss  Is  estimated  at 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  most  of  (lie  collages,  although 
unoccupied,  being  completely  furnished.  .  .  Pour 

men  were  killed,  three  seriously  injured,  and  100  others 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  April  28,  when  an  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  In  Mine  |  »f  the  lOlIsworth  Collieries 
Company,  at  Ellsworth,  Washington  County,  Penn.  The 
dead  are  foreigners.  .  Evidence  of  a  traders’  boy¬ 

cott  wns  brought  out  April  21  In  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where 
A 1 1 orney-tienera I  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  Is  taking  testimony 
to  ascertain  It  Ihe  Kansas  City  l,lv<>  Stock  Exchange  anil 
the  Trailers'  l.lve  Stock  Exchange  arc  operating  In  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti  trust  laws.  II.  S.  O.  Mason,  who  had  done 
business  at  the  yards  for  seven  years,  testified  that  lie 
was  notified  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Traders’  Ex¬ 
change  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Kansas  Cllv 
l.lve  Stock  Commission  Company,  because,  It  was  alleged, 
that  concern  was  doing  business  al  the  yards  without  u 
membership  In  the  exchange.  Mason  sale!  that  a  member 
of  the  Traders’  Exchange  had  given  him  a  list  of  traders 
that  he  was  not  to  deal  with.  "I  asked  him,”  said  Mason, 
“why  I  hoy  had  been  put  on  the  blacklist,  and  he  told  me 
It  was  because  they  were  selling  to  and  dealing  with  the 
cooperative  company."  .  .  .  More  than  200  dead  and 

at  least  500  Injured  was  the  record  of  (lie  casualties  of 
tornadoes  In  l/uilsiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  April 
~4.  The  tornadoes  lasted  altogether  about  I”  hours, 
striking  promiscuously  one  town  after  the  other.  Many 
hours  after  the  tornadoes  struck  trains  hearing  nearly  200 
injured  came  crawling  cautiously  out  of  the  tornado  dis¬ 
trict,  leaving  behind  I  hem  one  town,  Purvis,  Miss.,  utterly 
demolished,  five  others  practically  blown  away,  and  15 
little  villages  more  or  less  In  ruins.  With  the  wounded 
came  the  details  of  one  of  the  worst  wind  disasters  In 
the  history  of  the  Culf  States.  The  destruction  of  Purvis, 
Miss.,  was  all  over  In  a  few  minutes.  Of  about  200 
dwellings,  only  seven  were  left  standing.  The  courthouse, 
the  only  other  building  In  town  to  withstand  the  wind, 
was  Immediately  packed  with  dead  and  Injured,  and  served 
as  the  only  available  hospital  within  many  miles.  The 
total  death  list  In  that  city  and  vicinity  Is  placed  al  02. 
C.  W.  Cromwell,  or  Jackson,  Miss.,  In  attempting  to 
describe  the  storm,  said  Ilia  I  all  he  could  realize  wan  that 
the  air  was  full  of  Hying  timbers.  These  Umbers  dealt 
death  to  many  persons  who  sought  safety  In  the  open  air, 
while  the  falling  of  walls  was  a  still  greater  peril  to 
those  who  remained  Indoors.  Later  estimates  say  t  lie 
death  list  w  ill  reach  850  and  the  Injured  |  ,50(1.  The  prop 
erfy  loss  Is  lull'd  to  figure,  but  In  the  aggregate  It  will  run 
Into  the  millions.  While  small  property  holders  are  the 
principal  sufferers,  holders  of  large  timber  tracts  have 
antlered  severely  because  vast,  areas  of  heavily  timbered 
lands  have  been  swept  clean.  ...  A  terrible  disaster 
occured  April  25  at  Notre  Dame  de  i.asallc,  Ouchce,  by 
which  84  people  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives.  The 
hamlet  Is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  about  5  o’clock 
In  the  morning,  when  most  of  the  villagers  were  In  their 
beds,  a  landslide  occurred.  The  face  of  the  hill  for  a 
height,  of  HO  feet  fell  over  to  a  length  of  about  half  a 
mile  along  Ihe  Llevrc  River,  preelpltal Ing  the  mass  Into 
the  river  and  for  about  000  yards  on  the  other  side  of 
If,  smothering  everything  In  Its  way  under  yards  of 
earth.  .  .  April  20  the  Marlon,  a  small  Mississippi 

River  steamboat,  was  capsized  |»y  a  storm  above  Memphis. 
Eleven  men  and  one,  possibly  two,  women  were  drowned 
and  75  more  men  and  women,  crew  and  passengers,  were 
left  perched  on  llmhsof  trees  for  hours  In  the  rain  awaiting 
rescue.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  April  27  sustained 

the  validity  of  I  lie  taxi's  imposed  hy  the  Stale  of  New  Jer 
Key  on  the  submerged  lands  In  New  York  Ray  belonging 
to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  hind  In  ques- 
tlon  Is  valued  at  $2,500,000,  and  the'  railroad  resisted  the 
Imposition  of  taxes  hy  New  Jersey  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  having  surrendered  to  New  York  Jurisdiction  of  the 
land  up  to  low  mark  had  no  rigid  to  Impose  taxes.  The 
court  held  that  the  lands  In  question  were  subject  to  tin* 
sovereignty  of  New  Jersey  and  dial  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  given  New  York  by  the  agreement  of  1884  did  not 

exclude  the  rigid  of  the  sovereign  power  to  tax.  The 
validity  of  the  lax  was  therefore  affirmed.  .  .  .  The 

Utica  Kreo  Academy,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 

high  schools  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  hy  fire  April  27,  entailing  a  loss  approximating 
$250,000.  .  .  Snow  and  frost  did  much  damage 

throughout  the  West  April  27.  Street  car  service  In  St. 
Pant  was  delayed  hy  snow  and  at  Superior,  VVIs.,  the  anow 
storm  was  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
light  fall  In  central  Missouri.  Damage  by  frost  the  previous 
two  iilglds  to  the  orchards  In  Ihe  friilt  regions  of  Colo¬ 
rado  was  esllmal  al  at  $1,000,000.  The  minimum  tempera 
lure  In  Nebraska  was  211,  accompanied  by  a  killing  frost. 
Snow  fell  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  Stale. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  and  a  score  Injured,  several  of 
them  fatally,  when  a  limited  car  on  the  Detroit,  Jackson 
and  Chicago  Electric  road  collided,  April  28,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  car  near  Denton  Mich.  It  Is  said  flial  confusion  of 
orders  was  responsible  for  the  collision.  .  .  Sollg 

SI  I  verst  e|  n.  the  young  Russian  Jew,  who  was  mangled  by 
t he  •  preinal lire  explosion  of  the  bomb  lie  was  preparing  to 
throw  al  the  police  In  Union  Square,  New  York,  on  March 
28,  died  April  2K  In  Bellevue  Hospital. 

OBITUARY.  Edwin  llo.vt,  of  the  firm  of  Stephen  Hoyt's 
Sons  Company,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  died  April  17,  aged '7(1. 
The  nursery  business  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Company  was 
started  in  1840  by  Stephen  llovi,  the  father  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  After  Stephen  Hoyt’s  death,  the  business  was  car¬ 
ried  on  hy  Ills  sons,  James  and  Edwin  Hoyt,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons.  In  Hint  the  business 
was  Incorporated  under  Hie  name  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 
Company,  of  which  Edwin  llovi  became  president  and 
manager  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of  his  dentil. 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  In  I HHH  ii  member  of  the  State  l.eglslalure 
from  New  Canaan  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  and  a  member  of  ihe 
( 'ounce!  Icu  I  Nurserymen’s  Association,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  In  the  Elrsl  Congregational  church  of 
New  Canaan  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  til¬ 
ing  also  otherwise  actively  Interested  In  Ihc  town  In  which 
he  lived.  He  was  president  of  the  Elrsl  National  Bank  of 
New  Caiman,  and  had  large  property  Interests  which  will 
probably  Inventory  from  $800, ono  to  $400,000.  lie  Is  snr 
vlvcd  by  bis  brother,  James,  a  widow,  three  daughters  and 
one  son.  The  funeral  was  held  at  his  late  resilience  and 
was  largely  attended  hy  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  Stale  and  from  New  York,  as  well  as  hy  Ids  neighbors 
and  friends. 


NOTES  ON  A  CONTINENTAL  TRIP. 

|  A  private  letter  from  Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
contains  some  Interesting  notes  on  a  recent  trip  as  far 
West  as  Arizona.  We  scleol  a  few  comments  which  may 
Interest  readers.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Allis  Is  Interested  with  Senator  II  M.  Dunlap  and  others 
In  an  Illinois  farm.] 

Thro  are  7(10  acres  In  the  farm.  200  acres  of  nlco 
orchard,  and  we  are  setting  150  acres  this  Spring  there. 
We  paid  less  than  $40  per  acre  for  the  farm  and  tools,  and 
think  we  have  made  a  fine  deal,  as  the  former  owner,  Mr. 
White,  had  been  superintendent  of  a  St.  I.ouls  stock  yard, 
and  always  kept  the  farm  well  stocked  and  used  more  for 
pasture  than  crops.  There  arc  80  acres  of  good  timber  on 


the  farm.  J  wrote  Mr.  Porrino  of  Centralla.  III.,  I  would 
have  a  wall  of  three  hours  there,  and  If  he  was  In  town 
would  like  to  hcc  him.  When  we  arrived  we  found  Mr. 
Perrlne  at  the  depot,  and  he  Insisted  on  taking  us  out  to 
their  fine  country  home  to  dinner,  perrlne  Bros,  sold  their 
York  Imperials  last  June  for  $8.50  per  barrel,  and  they 
came  to  $800  per  acre.  They  sold  the  Jonathan  anil 
Crimes  for  $5.50  per  barrel  later.  We  went  from  there  to 
Memphis;  at  Memphis  all  night,  then  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
Utile  Rock  and  Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno,  Port  Worth,  El 
Paso,  Old  Mexico,  Maricopa  and  Phoenix.  We  did  not  travel 
much  at  night,  blit  went  to  see  the  country,  and  we  did. 
One  hears  so  much  of  all  those  boomed  towns  and  all  the 
country  out  that  way  It  Is  worth  seeing.  Phoenix  Is  In 
the  beautiful  Salt  River  Valley,  and  Is  the  finest  Irrigated 
seel  Ion  I  have  ever  seen.  When  the  great  Roosevelt  dam 
is  done  Phoenix  Is  destined  to  he  a  Idg  city;  it  Is  M  n|(.,. 
one  now.  We  came  home  hy  Tucson  and  Sail  Antonio  \\'e 
were  In  Houston  over  Sunday  and  went  to  Calveston 
Monday.  The  sea  wall  Is  an  Immense  thing,  but  It  does 
not  give  confidence  to  some  of  the  people,  for-  wlnni  t  lie 
weather  reports  say  high  wind  from  the  Culf,  many  "git.” 
at  once  to  Ihe  mainland  elites  for  refuge.  We  went  to 
Calveston  one  road  and  Imek  another;  we  always  travel 
that  way  when  possible.  On  the  return  trip  we  saw 
acres  and  acres  of  pear  orchards  that  are  handled  the 
cheapest  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen;  tillage,  trimming 
and  harvesting  the  fruit  all  done  by  big  droves  of  cattle; 
Ihe  only  profit  I  could  see  was  what  the  cattle  brought, 
and  they  were  mostly  poor  crosses  on  native  Texan  long¬ 
horns.  I  had  long  wanted  to  see  the  rice  lands,  but  I 
have  seen,  and  am  more  than  satisfied.  |  doubt  If  anything 
Is  more  depressing  to  look  at  than  the  miles  of  level 
rice  land  with  Us  dykes  every  few  rods  to  hold  the  water 
Its  abandoned  farms,  for  f  am  told  that  after  three  to 
five  years  the  land  gets  poor  and  the  rice  gets  red,  with 
poor  sale  for  It.  Houses  are  miles  apart,  and  conditions 
such  that  a  man  from  ‘‘Hod’s  country"  wonders  how  a 
man  with  any  desire  to  he  decent  to  his  family  can  bring 
them  to  such  a  place.  Through  so  much  of  tills  and  the 
country  a  little  higher  so  many  boomed  and  deserted  vil¬ 
lages  and  farmhouses  tell  a  sad  story  of  disappoint  merit 
and  hardship  for  all  that  were  associated,  hut  for  the 
women  and  children  my  heart  aches.  One  railroad  man  al 
Houston  said  many  northern  people  come  down  with  their 
goods,  tools  and  stock,  all  showing  them  to  have  left  a 
home  where  they  had  all  comforts  and  some  of  the  lux¬ 
uries.  After  a  year  or  longer  hack  they  would  start  with 
everything,  hut  a  wreck  of  what  they  came  with.  When 
asked  where  they  were  going  they  would  .say  "hack  home,’’ 
and  to  the  question,  "How  long  are  you  going  to  ntii\r 
there?”  they  would  reply;  “Forever,  and  we  will  never  tell 
anyone  to  move  here."  The  country  Is  very  low  and  fiat, 
almost  nil  the  way  from  around  Houston  to  away  east  of 
New  Orleans.  The  beautiful  Spring  (lowers  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  are  In  such  profusion  and  extent  that  It  Is  beyond 
description.  Primroses,  white,  pink,  yellow  and  Interme¬ 
diate  shades,  phlox  of  different  colors,  lupins  with  shades 
brought  down  from  the  Summer  sk.v  and  dozens  and 
dozens  of  other  kinds;  every  time  the  train  would  slop 
I  would  he  off  and  away  and  would  bring  back  something 
new  and  each  new  kind  would  he  pressed  and  saved  hy 
Mrs.  Allis  to  he  studied,  mounted  and  examined  hy  her 
later,  perhaps  on  some  cold  Winter  day,  when  she  will 
live  over  all  the  pleasures  of  the  trip.  One  exceedingly 
striking  bouquet  was  white  pond  lilies  by  the  acre  In  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  colors  of  Hie  Texas  flowers  equal  the  spring 
lints,  and  that  Is  ns  far  ns  my  Imagination  can  soar.  We 
spent  a  little  time  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  mv  friend  said 
the  Birmingham  of  to-day  Is  quite  different  from  the 
same  town  of  one  year  ago;  then  Its  Jails  were  crowded 
and  Its  criminals  could  not  he  taken  care  of,  and  under 
no  license  arrest  had  fallen  off  over  forty-five  p.-r  cent.  The 
temperance  conditions  In  the  South  and  West  are  enough 
to  make  old  York  State  get  up  and  clean  house,  Illinois 
voted  out  l.loo  saloons  and  will  keep  on  as  she  Is  going. 
The  liquor  men  tell  some  very  strong  stories  about  the 
way  they  sell  more  under  the  temperance  laws  than  they 
ever  did  under  license,  hut  If  that  Is  so  why  do  they  raise 
so  much  money  to  fight  “local  option.'  and  fight  so'  hard? 

I  am  a  total  abstainer,  never  lasted  tea.  coffee,  tobacco, 
or  any  kind  of  Intoxlcnl  Ing  drink  (or  been,  hut  at  Okla¬ 
homa  f’ll.v  I  asked  the  waiter  If  he  could  get  me  a  glass 
of  beer.  He  said;  "N'o,  sab,  I  hnin'l  had  a  glass  myself 
In  a  long  time." 

We  visited  Mammoth  Pave,  and  It  Is  rightly  named  and 
very  Interesting  to  see  with  Its  Immense  rooms  and  odd 
shaped  rock  formations,  and  Its  many  wonders;  It  Is  also 
rich  In  history,  especially  the  story  of  Its  niter  deposits. 
We  were  now  In  the  most  noted  ’  section  of  the  United 
States,  the  old  Blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky.  We  were 
soon  In  the  land  of  the  night  riders  and  wondered  If  they 
would  shoot  me  because  I  did  not  chew  and  smoke  tobacco  ; 
that  would  he  about  as  reasonable  as  the  deeds  they  do] 
We  visited  several  men  that  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Equity,  but  all  vigorously  denounced  the  lawless  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  breaking  the  Wiwh  and  bringing  Kentucky's 
reputation  lower  and  lower.  They  wished  the  United 
States  Marshals  could  lie  turned  loose  and  shoot  the  law 
breakers  when  they  were  burning  arid  destroying  properly. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  country  than 
the  Blue  grass  region,  ot  which  D-xIngton  seems'  to  he 
the  center.  At  Lexington  land  Is  selling  for  around  $200 
per  acre,  but  al  Smltbficld  I  saw  a  line  stock  farm  a  man 
had  Just  purchased  for  $20  per  acre,  (too  acres  and  ns  the 
only  crop  the  night  riders  object  to  Is  tobacco  u  man  does 
not  need  to  have  a  row.  Our  cousins  snld  tobacco  wns 
the  hardest  crop  on  land  one  could  raise,  and  one  that 
seemed  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  all  who  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  We  had  a  month  of  fine  warm  Summer 
weather,  and  have  seen  an  Immense  lot  of  land.  All  Slates 
have  Home  good  land  but  also  some  that  Is  |nsl  used  to 
hold  the  world  together,  but  Texas  has  a  lot  too  poor 
for  that,  and  could  throw  away  four  or  five  Stales  of  poor 
land  that  would  never  he  missed  except  hy  the  Jack  rabbits. 
One  bears  so  much  of  the  rich  lands  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas;  they  have  good  land,  hut  they  have  the  price 
higher  than  land  that  will  return  more  Income  can  he 
bought  for  In  Kentucky  or  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  In 
some  of  the  West  and  South  are  cheap  lands,  hut  the  more 
one  owns  the  cheaper  he  feels  and  the  poorer  he  Is.  Western 
New  York  is  a  good  place  yet.  ci.aiuc  am.is. 


NEW  JERSEY  IJVFJ  STOCK  COMMISSION.  — A  law 
was  passed  at  the  Iasi  session  of  the  New  Jersey  legisla¬ 
ture,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Live  stock  com¬ 
mission,  I  lie  purpose  of  which  Is:  I.  To  purchase  and 
maintain  stallions  of  draft  mid  coach  types  for  dlstrihu 
lion  and  use  In  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  wherever 
breeders’  associations  have  been  duly  organized,  and  which 
provide  dams  for  breeding,  which  shall  conform  to  the 
standards  and  rules  cstaldlshcd  hy  the  commission.  2. 
■  °  Hid  In  Ihe  selection  and  dlst  rlhut  Ion  of  breeding  sires 
and  da  ins  ol  other  classes  of  live  stock,  8.  To  constitute 
a  stallion  examining  hoard.  This  commission  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  the  purchase,  distribution  and  use  of  stallions  and 
other  breeding  animals  as  shall,  In  their  lodgment,  best 
promote  the  live  aloelt  Intorcsls  of  Ihe  State  An  appro 
prlatlon  of  $20,000  has  been  made  to  carry  this  law  Into 
effect,  anil  after  this  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5  ono 
for  maintenance  Is  provided.  Naturally,  the  object  or 
this  law  Is  to  encourage  the  live  slock  Interests  of  New 
Jersey,  more  especially  thill  of  horse  breeding,  though  It 
Is  believed  thill  the  provision  providing  for  the  selection 
and  dlst  rlhut  Ion  of  breeding  sires  and  dams  of  other 
classes  oi  live  slock  will  he  ii  very  Important  factor  In 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  all  our  breeds  of 
live  stock,  especially  so  since  the  law  makes  the  Animal 
Husbandman  of  Ihe  Experiment  Station,  Professor  E.  < ’. 
Mlnkler,  the  executive  officer  of  the  commission. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station.  •«.  a  vooiutncfl. 


order  «.r  the  day.  Owing  to  ihe  total  failure  of  the  appt 
cron  last  year  hy  freeze,  we  canned  find  any  Codling  moth 
and  feel  hopeful  that  they  can  be  kepi  under  control  b 
thorough  spraying.  The  canker  worm  Is  doing  consider 
aide  damage  to  unsprayed  orchards.  ■  „ 

Hoysvllle,  Kans. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  BLUE  AND  TIIE  GRAY. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 

Where  (he  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Under  the  one,  the  blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  gray. 

These  in  the  rollings  of  glory, 

Those. in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All  with  the  battle  blood  gory. 

In  (he  dusk  of  eternity  meet; 

Under  (he  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Under  the  laurel,  the  blue, 

Under  (he  willow,  the  gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go. 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 

Under  the  roses,  the  blue, 

Under  the  lilies  the  gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 

With  a  touch  impartially  tender. 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
’Broidered  with  gold,  the  blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  gray. 

So  when  the  Summer  calleth, 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 

With  an  equal  murmur  falleth, 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done, 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won ; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Under  the  blossoms,  (he  blue. 

Under  the  garlands,  the  gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 

— Francis  Miles  Finch. 
* 

Among  the  new  colors  of  the  season 
arc  daphne,  a  soft  old  rose;  amaranthe, 
a  new  magenta ;  salvia ;  a  bright  scar¬ 
let ;  drapeau,  new  navy  blue;  pimper- 
nclle,  green  in  several  shades;  prunelle, 
new  plum  colors;  lobelia,  the  new  violet 
tints;  cannclle,  various  browns  and  rus¬ 
sets,  and  lotus,  some  new  shades  in 
Copenhagen  blue. 

* 

Three-and-three  pudding  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  recipe  given  by  the  Catholic 
Standard.  Three  large  apples,  three 
tablcspoonfuls  sugar,  three  eggs.  Cook 
apples  to  pulp,  after  which  add  sugar, 
then  when  cool  add  yolks  of  eggs  only. 
Grease  a  dish  and  pour  mixture  in, 
and  let  it  bake  for  half  an  hour.  Next 
beat  whites  of  eggs  into  a  stiff  froth 
and  spread  over  apples.  Then  put  the 
pudding  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
to  brown. 

* 

Can  anyone  give  us  the  recipe  for 
genuine  Philadelphia  cinnamon  buns? 
They  are  sold  in  the  “Philadelphia 
kitchen”  of  a  large  establishment  here, 
and  are  more  delicious  than  any  other 
cinnamon  bun  we  have  ever  tasted. 
They  are  tender  in  texture,  dark  brown 
in  color,  and  apparently  molasses  or 
brown  sugar  caramelized  is  used  with 
the  spice  coating  the  roll.  We  have 
had  the  ordinary  cinnamon  bun  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Philadelphia  bakeries,  but  this 
is  evidently  a  choice  domestic  recipe. 

* 

The  sudden  return  of  gored  and  cir¬ 
cular  skirts,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
heavy  plcalings,  gives  us  a  good  chance 
to  revive  our  back-number  garments. 
Many  of  us  have  linen  or  cotton  gowns 
that  may  be  remodeled  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  gored  or  circular  skirt 
may  be  given  an  Up-to-date  touch  by 


adding  a  deep  bias  band  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  put  on  cither  straight  or  to  give  a 
tunic  effect,  or  the  band  may  be  of 
a  contrasting  color;  a  colored  linen 
with  white  bands  on  skirt  and  waist 
looks  very  well.  The  waist  may  be  cut 
to  form  an  ov.cr-blouse  or  jumper,  if  it 
cannot  otherwise  be  modernized.  A 
linen  coat  that  is  no  longer  in  style  may 
be  altered  into  a  cutaway,  with  colored 
vest,  collar  and  cuffs,  or  with  braiding 
of  cotton  soutache.  We  do  not  believe 
in  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  remodel¬ 
ing  inexpensive  clothes  that  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  service,  but  where  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  good  it  is  certainly  worth  while. 
* 

A  reader  asks  how  she  may  cover 
a  parasol  which  she  wishes  to  reno¬ 
vate.  This  is  rather  a  particular  job, 
requiring  very  neat  work,  but  it  can  be 
done  satisfactorily.  Take  off  the  old 
cover,  and  unpick  one  section  carefully, 
using  this  as  a  pattern  to  cut  the  new 
cover  by.  You  will  notice  that  the 
lower  edge  is  cut  on  the  straight  line 
of  the  goods,  the  curve  to  the  tips  of 
the  ribs  being  obtained  by  tightening 
down  the  seams.  Cut  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  sections,  then  seam  them  firmly 
together  after  finishing  the  hem.  Ad¬ 
just  the  cover,  fastening  firmly  at  the 
ferule  end,  the  tips  of  the  ribs,  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  center  of  each 
rib.  Put  a  doubled  frill  at  the  top, 
shirred  around  the  base  of  the  ferule, 
and  tacked  through  the  cover,  to  hide 
any  lack  of  finish  that  would  betray  the 
amateur.  If  one  feels  uncertain  about 
being  able  to  do  the  work  properly  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  the  attempt  first 
with  some  firm  cotton  material  or  other 
inexpensive  goods.  Indeed,  an  old 
parasol  frame  recovered  with  a  pretty 
flowered  chintz  or  other  firm  cotton 
material  will  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
Summer  wardrobe,  saving  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  sunshade,  and  it  may  be  both 

pretty  and  fashionable. 

* 

Mrs.  Lane,  having  discovered  that 
there  was  a  ready  sale  for  the  products 
of  her  clever  fingers,  spent  all  her  time 
making  small  articles  of  fancy-work  for 
a  store  in  a  neighboring  city,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  Naturally,  with 
so  much  business  on  hand,  the  minor 
details  of  housekeeping  were  sometimes 
neglected,  particularly  just  before  the 
holidays,  when  orders  came  thick  and 
fast.  One  morning  long-suffering  Mr. 
Lane,  clad  only  in  his  nightclothes,  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  wife’s  bedside.  He  held 
in  his  outstretched  hand  a  small,  deco¬ 
rated  object  which  Mrs.  Lane  recog¬ 
nized  vaguely  as  some  of  her  own 
work. 

“Bess,”  demanded  the  intruder,  “what 
does  this  contraption  sell  for?  I  want 
to  buy  it.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Lane,  feel¬ 
ing  pleased  that  her  husband  was  at 
last  showing  interest  in  her  work. 

“It’s  a  kite-shaped  thing  with  a  ribbon 
tail,  all  feathered  out  with  safety-pins,” 
replied  the  would-be  purchaser.  “What’s 
the  price?” 

“Fifty  cents.  But  why  in  the  world 
do  you  want  it?” 

“I  want  it,”  replied  Mr.  Lane,  “be¬ 
cause  every  solitary  button  has  been 
washed  off  all  my  union  suits.” 

Maple  Dainties. 

Maple  Cookies. — One  cup  of  maple 
syrup,  one  cup  of  light  brown  sugar, 
two  eggs,  butter  or  lard  the  size  of  an 
egg,  one  teaspoon ful  salt,  two  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cream  of  tartar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
soda,  the  soda  to  be  dissolved  in  two- 
thirds  cup  of  hot  water;  one  teaspoon- 
ful  ginger.  Mix  all  together  and  add 
just  flour  enough  to  roll  out  nicely; 
let  stand  over  night.  Be  careful  not  to 
make  too  stiff.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
try  one  before  starting  to  roll  out. 

Another  recipe  for  cookies  calls  for 
three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  butter  and 
lard  mixed,  one-half  cup  of  raisins,  one- 
half  cup  currants,  three-quarters  cup  of 


yellow  sugar,  one  cupful  maple  syrup, 
one  cupful  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  ful  soda,  flour 
enough  to  roll  out  nicely;  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  -  |  • 

Maple  Cookies  Without  Eggs. — One 
cupful  of  butter  or  nice  drippings,  two 
cupfuls  of  maple  syrup  (must  be  very 
thick),  one  cupful  of  light  brown  sugar, 
three-quarters  cupful  of  hot  water,  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
it,  one  tablespoon  ful  of  ginger,  one- 
quarter  tcaspoonful  cayenne  pepper; 
mix  quite  stiff  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Maple  Gingerbread. — Two-thirds  cup¬ 
ful  of  very  thick  maple  syrup;  fill 
up  the  cup  with  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter,  fill  up  the  cup 
with  hot  water,  one  egg  beaten  very 
light,  two  cupfuls  flour,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-half  cupful  of  sour  milk, 
one-half  tcaspoonful  of  salt,  the  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon  (the  yellow  only). 
Serve  warm  with  maple  syrup. 

Maple  Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cupful 
of  maple  syrup,  one-third  cupful  of 
melted  butter,  one  cupful  of  buttermilk, 
V/2  cupful  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger;  dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  hot 
water;  bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  not  too 
fast;  serve  with  maple  syrup. 

Maple  Cake. — One  cupful  of  yellow 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  maple  syrup,  one 
cupful  of  sour  cream,  two  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  one  cupful  currants,  two 
eggs,  one  level  tcaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  cream,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ginger,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  peel.  A  delicious  cake. 

Maple  Cream  Cake. — One  cupful  of 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  butter,  one  cupful 
sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  three 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  ful  vanilla;  bake  as  a 
loaf  cake,  and  ice  as  follows;  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  maple  syrup,  one  cupful  of  thick 
sweet  cream ;  boil  together  until  it  forms 
a  soft  hall  when  dropped  in  cold  water ; 
let  cool  by  stirring  a  little,  when  cool 
enough  spread  on  the  cake. 

Cake  with  Maple  Filling.— Cream  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  with  one 
cupful  of  butter,  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  lastly  fold  in  the  white 
of  one,  two  small  cupfuls  of  flour,  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted 
in  it.  Bake  in  three  layers  and  spread 
the  following  filling  between  the  layers 
and  all  over  the  outside  of  cake:  Boil 
one  cupful  of  maple  syrup  until  it  hairs 
off  the  spoon,  pour  it  slowly  upon  the 
well  beaten  white  of  one  egg;  stir  until 
smooth. _ _  P.  A.  E. 

Delicious  Apple  Butter. — Take  any 
quantity  of  apples  liked,  cut  them  up 
without  paring,  cook  in  water  sufficient 
to  cover  well ;  strain  in  a  coarse  bag  as 
for  jelly,  only  so  much  care  is  not 
necessary.  Boil  juice  down  one-half 
and  thicken  with  apples  which  have 
been  stewed  until  no  juice  remains  in 
them.  Cook  until  very  thick,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  Add  one- 
half  pound  brown  Sugar  (white  will 
answer)  to  each  pound  of  the  stewed 

fruit  and  flavor  with  cinnamon.  Put 
in  stone  jars,  and  when  cold  cover  with 
paper  to  fit  the  jar  pressed  close  to  the 
butter;  then  cover  the  jar  with  cloth 
and  thick  brown  paper  and  tie  snugly. 

m.  r. 


No  more  selling  blind. 
No  more  sacrificing  rather 
than  haul  back  from  market. 
A  good  telephone  protects 
the  farmer  in  a  hundred 
ways.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
a  good  telephone,  get  the 
best — that’s 


Western 

Electric  Co. 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

Booklet,  “Rural  Telephone 
Equipments,”  Sent  Free 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Standard  "Bell"  Apparatus 
New  York  Chicago  Dallas 

Philadelphia  8t.  Paul  Denver 
Atlanta  Dea  Moines  Salt  Lake  City 

Pittsburg  St.  Louis  Seattle 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


MADE  FOR  SERVICE 

IN  THE  ROUGHEST  WEATHER 
AND  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 

v  WATERPROOF 

yK  •&*** 

f  #i  l 

f/*ii  brW'0 

POMMEL 

SLICKERS 

5350 

This  trade  mark 
and  the  word 
Tower  on  the 
buttons  distin¬ 
guish  this  high 
grade  slicker  from 
.the  just  as  good 
brands 


FOR  $6.75  WE  FURNISH 
this  handsome  high  grade, 
all  steel,  wear  resisting, 
four-hole  cook  stove,  with 
removable  reservoir,  square 
oven  door  with  roomy  oven,  a 
thoroughly  reliable,  genuine  steel 
»  cook  stove,  burns  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  wood  or  any  fuel.  Don’t 
one  of  our  late  Big  Catalogues,  to  turn  to 
the  Stove  Department,  and  see  the  wonderful  offer¬ 
ings  we  are  now  making.  If  you  haven't  a  Big  Book 
borrow  a  neighbor's;  otherwise  If  Interested  In  stoves, 
on  a  postal  card  addressed  to  us  simply  say,  "  Mall 
me  your  great  free  stove  offers.”  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


S»WE  SHIP  °"  APPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ablcyclcor 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  S'XtfrSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coastor-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


ii 


FUMA 


55.  Kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Kvvuh  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOIt,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


For 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as  * 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation.  and  giveselasticity  tothemusclesand  joints. 

Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  Price,  25c. ,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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An  Experiment  in  Beads. 

On  page  72  appeared  a  short  para¬ 
graph  describing  beaded  dog  collars, 
something  new  and  sure  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  becoming  in  neckwear.  It  would 
be  amusing  to  know  just  how  many 
Rural  readers  are  now  wearing  these 
pretty  bands  as  a  result  of  that  brief 
suggestion,  and  into  how  many  designs 
and  colorings  the  idea  has  blossomed 
out.  In  our  family  that  particular  copy 
of  the  favorite  paper  had  not  been  in 
the  house  over  night  before  Bess  had 
hunted  up  what  small  beads  she  could 
find,  and  had  sent  to  town  for  a  yard 
of  three-quarter-inch  velvet  ribbon  and 
a  bunch  of  turquoise  blue  beads.  The 
velvet  was  16  cents  a  yard,  and  though 
large  bunches  of  beads  were  25  cents, 
the  shopper  found  a  small  five-cent 
bunch  whose  pretty  color  has  enlivened 
two  collars.  Among  household  treasures 
stored  away  and  useless  Bess  found 
quite  a  bunch  of  new  gold-colored  beads 
and  a  string  of  garnet  red  ones.  She 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  design, 
but  fell  to  work  and  evolved  something 
very  pretty.  The  upper  line  in  her 
sketch  gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  the 
colors  were  combined.  In  the  sketch 
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O  represents  garnet  red,  -f-  a  gold-col¬ 
ored  bead,  —  turquoise  blue  and - 

steel  beads.  With  the  garnet  red  beads 
she  first  spaced  the  velvet  off  in  squares. 
At  first  she  sewed  each  bead  on  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  later  she  found-  she  worked 
faster  and  made  better  lines  when  she 
took  the  right  number  of  beads  on  her 
needle  at  a  time,  and  after  both  ends 
were  fast  caught  the  line  in  place  with 
tiny  stitches  across.  The  squares  left 
between  the  vertical  bars  were  then 
crossed  as  shown,  a  garnet  bead  being 
used  at  the  center,  and  the  colors  alter¬ 
nating  on  each  succeeding  square.  Tur¬ 
quoise  blue,  then  gold,  with  the  flower 
petals  of  the  design  in  the  contrasting 
color.  The  three  colors  were  quite  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  make  a  pleasing  combina¬ 
tion.  If  she  had  happened  upon  a  few 
pretty  beads  of  a  fourth  color  they 
could  have  been  used  at  the  center  of 
the  flowers.  She  found  that  she  worked 
with  far  less  eye  and  nerve  strain  when 
she  wore  a  dark  cloth  skirt  and  emptied 
out  a  few  beads  at  a  time  upon  her  lap. 
The  needle  picked  them  up  much  easier 
than  out  of  a  box  cover  or  dish,  and  she 
could  sit  erect  as  she  worked.  She  used 
sewing  silk  to  match  each  sort  of  bead, 
thinking  it  left  the  colors  clearer. 

Though  Bess  used  the  finest  cambric 
needle  she  could  find  there  were  some 
beads  too  small  for  stringing.  These 
discarded  beads,  which  she  put  by  them¬ 
selves  as  fast  as  found,  and  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  bead  necklace  made  upon  horse 
hairs  by  her  grandmother  led  the  girl 
to  try  something  wholly  different  in  her 
second  collar.  With  some  long  hairs 
from  a  horse’s  tail  she  soon  proved  that 
no  beads  are  too  fine  to  be  strung  on 
that  sort  of  thread  (no  needle  being  re¬ 
quired)  and  that  graceful  curves  almost 
form  themselves.  Make  a  hole  by  pierc¬ 
ing  the  velvet  with  a  larger  needle, 
thread  the  horse  hair  through  and  tie 
a  knot  as  in  thread.  Fill  the  hair  with 
beads  and  keeping  it  always  upon  the 
outside,  fasten  the  curved  lines  in  place 
with  tiny  stitches  crossing  the  hair.  You 
can  cut  a  serpentine  pattern  out  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper  and  baste  it  along  the  center 
of  the  velvet.  Work  a  beaded  line  next 
each  edge,  then  remove  the  pattern  and 
it  is  easy  to  carry  the  central  line  evenly 
between  these  two.  When  the  end  of 
the  band  is  reached  pass  the  hairs 
through  the  velvet  and  knot  them  to¬ 
gether,  making  the  knot  just  with  a  few 
stitches  on  the  back.  If  you  happen  to 
have  some  clear  glass  beads  the  effect 
will  be  .very  good  if  these  are  used 
alternately  on  the  horse  hair  with  bright 
colored  beads.  The  stars  on  each  side 
the  curved  lines  are  put  on  with  a  fine 
needle  and  sewing  silk,  as  in  the  band 
first  described. 

The  third  design  shows  the  sort  of 
band  Bess  intends  making  next.  She 
may  work  the  vine  and  border  all  in 
steel  beads,  buying  some  handsome  blue 
beads  for  the  flowers.  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  other  is  as  pretty  as  the  jew¬ 
eled  effect  of  the  one  closely  worked 
and  all  turquoise,  garnet  and  gold.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  this  band  would 
be  long  in  the  making,  but  Bess  esti¬ 
mated  that  she  spent  but  five  hours 


over  it,  and  could  make  another  in  less 
time,  because  a  good  deal  of  planning 
is  required  in  a  first  venture. 

The  fastening  at  the  back  gave  her 
some  ground  for  debate.  The  stiff  little 
bow  of  the  ribbon  velvet  over  a  hook 
and  eye  did  not  please  her  fancy  when 
made,  so  she  hemmed  the  upper  end 
that  the  design  might  exactly  meet  and 
decided  to  depend  either  upon  two  small 
gold  collar  pins  or  upon  small  pins  with 
glass  beads  matching  the  beads.  Or 
would  a  small  gold  stud  be  suitable  if 
buttonholes  were  made  for  it?  The 
small  gold  pins  are  most  frequently 
seen.  _ r.  ithamar. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  pattern  illustrations 
this  week.  We  have  felt  for  some  time 


that  two  patterns  a  week  arc  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  big  Rural  family,  so  have 
condensed  their  form  and  expect  in 
future  to  illustrate  40  new  patterns  a 
month,  instead  of  the  customary  eight 
or  10.  Even  in  their  condensed  form 
we  think  they  will  be  found  sufficiently 
clear  to  judge  their  merits.  We  can 
also  furnish  now  a  pattern  catalogue, 
issued  twice  a  year,  which  will  illustrate 
1,000  styles;  price,  postpaid,  10  cents. 
The  price  of  the  patterns  remains  10 
cents,  as  heretofore. 

One  of  our  pictures  this  week  shows 
a  group  of  waists :  2323  is  a  ladies’ 


jumper.  This  is  suitable  for  silk,  crepe 
de  chine,  cotton  and  voile;  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large.  2327  is  a 
ladies’  tucked  shirt-waist  with  long  or 
three-quarter  length  sleeves,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  model  for  any  of  the  sheer  white 
goods,  also  taffetas  or  China  silk ;  six 
sizes,  32  to  42.  2315,  ladies’  tucked 
shirt-waist,  adaptable  to  any  *of  the 
novelty  cotton  shirting,  linen,  pique, 
duck  and  also  taffetas  and  wash  silk ; 
seven  sizes,  32  to  44.  2319,  ladies’ 
tucked  shirt-waist  with  or  without  re¬ 
movable  chemisette.  This  simple  though 
stylish  shirt-waist  is  adaptable  to  cham- 
bray,  linen,  duck  or  voile;  six  sizes,  32 
to  42.  2310,  misses’  shirt-waist  with 


seamless  yoke.  A  good  model  for  any 
of  the  fancy  shirtings.  Three  sizes,  13 
to  17  years.  All  the  patterns  are  10 
cents  each. 

The  second  cut  shows  some  of  the 
season’s  skirts,  and  also  a  pretty  cut¬ 
away  coat.  2301,  ladies’  fifteen-gored 
flare  skirt,  with  or  without  trimming 
bands.  Adaptable  to  any  of  the  season’s 
suitings  and  linen ;  8  sizes,  22  to  36. 
2326,  misses’  three-piece  skirt.  This 
model  is  an  excellent  one  for  mohair, 
striped  or  plain  flannel,  French  worsted 
or  voile ;  3  sizes,  13  to  17  years.  2293, 
ladies’  one-buttton  cutaway  coat.  Black 
or  blue  serge,  granite  or  Venetian  cloth 
are  suitable  materials  for  this  simple 
though  stylish  coat;  seven  sizes,  32  to 
44.  2325,  ladies’  nine-gored  plaited 

skirt.  Made  up  in  striped  or  plain  mo¬ 
hair,  voile  or  mixed  tweed,  checked 
tailor  suiting  or  Panama  cloth.  This  is 
an  excellent  model ;  seven  sizes,  22  to 
34.  2309,  ladies’  nine-gored  skirt,  with 

an  inverted  box-plait  at  center  back 
seam  and  below  hip  at  the  other  seams. 
As  a  separate  skirt  or  as  part  of  jacket 
costume  this  is  a  most  serviceable  gar¬ 
ment.  Seven  sizes,  22  to  34.  All  these 
patterns,  10  cents  each. 


Clematis  Paniculata. 

Nine  years  ago  we  bought  a  vine  to 
cover  a  tree  soon  to  die  upon  the  lawn. 
The  reclothing  of  the  unhealthy  horse- 
chestnut  tree  was  not  a  success.  The 
tree  was  young  and  had  become  beauti¬ 
ful  and  a  joy,  particularly  at  blossom¬ 
ing  time.  We  suppose  that  improper 
drainage,  that  is,  water  standing  about 
its  roots  during  Winter,  was  the  cause 
of  its  untimely  end.  Our  Clematis  pani¬ 
culata  was  scarcely  old  enough  to  reach 
the  top  of  its  support  when,  one  rainy 
Summer  day,  the  decayed  horse-chestnut 
blew  over,  and  all  our  hopes  of  a 
beauty  spot  in  that  particular  place  lay 
flat  upon  the  sod.  Early  the  following 
Spring  the  Clematis  was  removed  to  an 
arbor  of  cedar  posts  and  cross  bars 
shading  a  bench.  In  that  position  it 
has  grown  and  waxed  more  and  more 
luxuriant  each  year,  till  now  not  a 
season  passes  but  we  say,  “Blessings  on 
the  Clematis  paniculata !”  If  it  has 
foes/  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  them.  It 
shows  no  disposition  to  winter-kill,  as 
do  its  more  gorgeous  sisters,  the 
Henryii  and  Jackmanii  in  our  locality. 
It  is  more  amenable  to  training  and  re¬ 
quires  less  room  than  a  Wistaria  or 
trumpet  creeper,  and  yet  makes  enough 
foliage  and  length  to  afford  a  real  shel¬ 
ter.  There  seems  a  mistaken  idea  com¬ 
mon  among  unobserving  people  that 
this  popular  veranda  screen  is  but 
the  wild  Clematis  Virginiana  of  the 
fields  showing  what  can  be  done  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  I  have  overheard  this  infor¬ 
mation  given  on  a  trolley  car,  and  when 
last  year  a  friend  thanked  me  for  a 
boxful  of  Paniculata’s  long-blossoming 
sprays  she  referred  to  them  as  “flowers 
of  the  fields.”  Virginiana  is  a  pretty 
wild  sort,  but  let  no  one  think  that 
by  transplanting  one  a  Paniculata  will 
be  secured.  The  blossoms  of  the  wild 
Clematis  are  smaller  and  far  less  abun¬ 
dant,  its  flying  seeds  are  prone  to  sow 
themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  possibly  its  roots  might  spread  and 
cause  annoyance,  prudence  primrose. 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


^LANTERNS  / 


THERE  are  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  ‘  ‘  D I  ETZ  ’  * 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NCW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN- 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skint  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  tho 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 
^  close  skimming,  ease  of 

£  cleaning,  easy  running,  slm- 

^  1  pllclty,  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
Jon  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  Wo  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Mdrtti. 

- v. -  Box  |075, 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  t 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


\\  hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Simpson-Eddy^tbne 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Remarkably  durable 
new  dress  ginghams  of 
great  beauty,  fine  fabric 
and  absolutely  fast  col¬ 
ors.  These  results  are 
obtained  by  our  scien¬ 
tific  new  process  which 
marks  a  decided  advance 
in  the  making  of  stylish 
and  economical  dress 
ginghams. 

New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


j.Rtms.ivH.orF.,/' 

EddystoNl 

Zephyrettes 


To  Insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 
Write  us  his 
n  a  m  o  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup- 
ply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


His  Mayirrs  Voics*' 


Home  is  dull  and  dreary 
without  good  music  and  fun. 
You  need  them  to  stir  you  up 
and  make  life  worth  living. 
And  you  can  get  them  at  their 
best  on  the 

VICTOR 

There  is  a  Victor  for  every 
purse — $10  to  $100 — and  you 
can  hear  it  at  your  local  dealer’s 
without  obligation  to  buy. 

You’ll  want  a  Victor  after 
you  hear  it — and  you  can  get 
it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms. 

Write  to  us  for  catalogues  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Box  56,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needle*  on  Victor  Records 


Those  Clothes  Must  be  Washed 

every  woek.  The  present  conditions  for 
doing  it  are  intolerable.  We  will  solve 
the  problem  for  yon  with  the 
Syracuse  “EASY”  Washer  free 
of  charge  for  30  days,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  your  lifetime,  for  what 
the  “EASY”  saves  you  in  a  few 
weeks.  Booklet  of  washing  for¬ 
mulas  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224-H  Dlllayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  lionse  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Saves  labor  of  hand  pumping.  Cheaper 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Write  for  catalogue  A-G  and  estimate. 

We  furnish  towers  and  tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 


140  Naiuiau  Street,  New  York, 


Factory:  Chester,  Pa, 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raise  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  eoouotnioal,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  oporate.  Frt» 
Catalog  give*  valuable  euggestloua.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Pieter 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guar  an  too  Hatls- 
faction.  Write  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York  CIU 


HAVE!  YOU  SEEN  OUR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ?  Built  on  the 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skims  to  a  trace. 
The  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  by  far  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
they  scream  for  attention.  Look 
in  one  of  our  latest  Big  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven't 
a  Big  Book  borrow  your  neighbor's; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  us,  simply  say, 
'‘Mall  me  your  latest  acd  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADDRESS. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FEEDING  KITCHEN  REFUSE  AND  TABLE 
SCRAPS  TO  SWINE. 

The  practice  of  feeding  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  and  table  refuse  to  swine  has 
been  followed  for  so  many  years  that 
it  may  seem  useless  to  make  any  com- 
.  ments  here,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  feeding  the  refuse 
from  the  family  table  to  a  few  pigs  and 
feeding  the  refuse  from  large  hotels, 
boarding  houses  or  institutions  to  large 
herds  of  swine.  It  is  for  people  who 
are  contemplating  or  practicing  the  lat¬ 
ter  method  that  this  article  is  written. 
That  there  is  money  to  be  made  col¬ 
lecting  this  swill  and  feeding  it  to  pigs 
cannot  be  denied,  but  there  are  many 
considerations  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  if  much  success  is  expected. 
First,  a  man  must  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  pigs  and  caring  for 
them.  He  must  know  all  of  the  details 
of  the  business,  too,  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  or  more  or  less  loss  will  fol¬ 
low  the  undertaking  until  that  exper¬ 
ience  has  been  gained.  It  pays  to  give 
pigs  just  as  good  care  as  cows  and 
horses  usually  receive.  Warm  houses 
must  be  provided  in  a  cold  climate,  their 
pens  should  be  kept  clean  and  a  good 
dry  bed  provided  at  all  times.  Anyone 
who  neglects  this  part  of  the  business 
docs  so  to  his  own  disadvantage  and 
loss. 

The  best  location  for  the  piggery  is 
on  some  well-drained  land  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  source  of  the  food 
supply.  Under  favorable  conditions  it 
would  pay  to  haul  the  swill  even  a 
greater  distance.  In  practice  this  re¬ 
fuse  is  gathered  every  afternoon  and 
fed  before  it  becomes  sour.  It  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  kept  safely  from  12  to  24 
hours  when  all  barrels  and  receptacles 
are  washed  and  scalded  perfectly  clean 
when  not  in  use.  One  horse  and  man 
should  be  able  to  collect  swill  enough  in 
half  a  day  for  200  to  250  pigs.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  managers  of  the  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  to  keep  the  good 
swill  separate  from  the  garbage,  such 
as  tea  leaves,  coffee  dregs  and  all  kinds 
of  dirt  and  sour  and  decayed  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  usually  found  in 
such  places.  There  is  generally  more 
or  less  trouble  in  doing  this  satisfac¬ 
torily,  but  it  is  very  important  that  it 
be  done  right.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mix  anything  with  the  swill 
except  a  little  hot  water  in  cold  weather, 
and  cold  water  in  warm  weather.  How¬ 
ever,  a  little  wheat  middlings,  say  half 
a  pound  to  each  200  pounds  live  weight, 
added  improves  the  feed  -  for  growing 
pigs,  and  pays  a  good  profit  over  its 
cost.  If  the  pigs  become  constipated,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  cold  weather, 
their  condition  should  be  noticed  at 
once,  and  a  little  oil  meal  given  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  swill-  A  little  corn- 
meal  should  be  used  in  finishing  them 
off  for  market,  and  they  should  be  sold 
when  they  reach  200  to  250  pounds 
live  weight. 

This  method  of  making  pork  has 
more  advantages  <in  Winter  than  in 
Summer.  With  a  good  warm  house 
September  pigs  can  be  kept  growing 
nicely  all  Winter.  Labor  is  cheaper  in 
Winter,  and  there  are  not  so  many  de¬ 
mands  for  horse  work  on  the  farm. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  swill  souring 
in  cold  weather,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  Summer.  Another  point  in 
favor  of  Winter  feeding  is  the  lack  of 
a  cheap  food  supply,  such  as  pasture, 
soiling  crops,  and  skim-milk,  which  is 
available  on  most  farms  in  Summer,  but 
in  Winter  this  supply  is  reduced  to  al¬ 
most  nothing.  In  producing  over  95,- 
ono  pounds  of  dressed  pork  by  this 
method  during  the  last  three  years  I 
have  found  it  to  be  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  the  farm  operations.  Grade 
Chester  Whites  are  raised,  but  it  would 


be  more  profitable  to  keep  purebred 
stock  entirely  and  sell  some  of  the  best 
for  breeding  purposes  at  an  advance 
over  the  market  price.  C.  s.  gkeene. 


A  DISEASE  LIKE  “GAPES.” 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  liens?  They 
act  just  like  young  chickens  witli  the  gapes, 
and  in  course  of  a  week  or  so  die  without 
losing  flesh.  w.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

There  are  at  least  two  diseases  in 
which  the  hens  act  something  like  the 
“gapes,”  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  But 
W.  B.  S.  can  easily  tell  whether  his 
hens  have  the  gapes  or  not  by  cutting 
open  the  windpipe  of  one  that  dies.  If 
it  is  the  gapes  there  will  be  found 
worms  about  half  an  inch  long  in  the 
windpipe.  This  worm,  called  Syngamus 
trachcalis,  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
parasite  of  the  earthworm,  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  the  disease 
exists  it  is  dangerous  for  fowls  or 
chicks  to  cat  many  worms.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  roup  there  is  no 
disease  that  kills  so  many  chicks  as  the 
gapes.  The  old  remedy  was  to  take  a 
quill  feather,  strip  the  web  off  all  but 
a  half  inch  at  the  point  or  small  end, 
then  dip  the  feather  in  turpentine,  open 
the  hen’s  mouth  and  insert  the  feather 
in  the  windpipe,  turning  it  around  and 
withdrawing  it  quickly.  The  worms  will 
come  out  on  the  feather,  killed  by 
the  turpentine.  This  is  rather  danger- 
ougli  for  the  fowl  unless  it  is  quickly 
done.  Another  way  is  to  put  two  or 
three  hens  in  a  box,  cover  the  top  with 
a  bran  sack  or  coarse  cloth  and  dust 
air-slaked  lime  on  the  cloth ;  the  lime 
dust  seems  to  make  the  worms  lose  their 
hold  and  the  coughing  induced  throws 
them  up.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water  and  feed  chopped  onions  fre¬ 
quently.  If  the  ground  where  the 
coops  now  are,  is  infested  with  the 
gape  worm,  it  would  be  wise  to  remove 
the  houses  to  a  new  location  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  If  there  are  no  worms 
in  the  windpipe  it  is  not  the  gapes,  but 
most  likely  bronchitis,  an  inflammation 
of  the  air  tubes.  Give  a  drop  of  aconite 
in  a  little  water  once  an  hour,  five  or 
six  times,  then  once  in  three  hours  for 
a  day  or  so.  Feed  warm  mashes  of 
bran  and  cornmeal,  and  keep  the  fowl, 
if  possible,  in  a  place  where  the  air  is 
warm  and  moist,  george  a.  cosgrove- 


Devon  Butter. — On  page  369  you  state 
“We  are  satisfied  tliat  Jersey  butter  is  the 
world  over  recognized  as  the  very  best  but¬ 
ter  made.”  That  may  be,  but  I  had  a  client 
who  supplied  one  of  the  best  hotels  with 
dollar-a-pouad  butter,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  Jersey  butter  was  too  oily,  and 
that  it  needed  a  Devon  blend  to  make  “best” 
butter.  I  had  Jerseys  only  ,  so  I  got  some 
Devons  so  as  to  have  the  blend,  and  I  most 
decidedly  find  the  cream  better  in  favor  and 
texture.  ei.bert  wakeman. 

Long  Tsland. 

COI.I. IK  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLI KS.  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

nRIVINfi  RHATQ-  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats. 
U til  Y IB U  Uufl  I  Op.o.Groesbeck.B.Y, Hartford, Ct 

FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

,T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  Tills  herd  cont  ains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SALE 

160  HEAD  PURE  BRED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1908. 

THE  BEST  EVER. 


Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co,,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  ltifton.  N.  Y.  WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,,  Wcedsport,  N.  Y.  A.  A.  CORTELYOD.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

F.  1’.  KNOWLES.  Auburn.  Mass.  H.  A.  MOYER.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  CO..  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


COL.  B 
S 

COL 


Auctioneers. 


CATALOGUES 

READY 

MAY  25. 


S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND, 
Sales  Managor, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  tiiat 
will  ho  kept  iti  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  lleifors  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Duo 
to  calve  in  May ;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Pose.h,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  roquest. 

P.  B.  McLKNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
See  them.  125  to  soleet  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
Aspocial  offeron  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  CAbVKS. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N. .). 

Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CLOTH  ILDE,  one  of  the  best 
world’s  official  record  cows  for  one  day’s 
butter  production. 

PONTIAC  G’H  IRON,  oneof  the  best  sons 
of  llongorveld  DeKol. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20-00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pkdighees. 
Wo  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Kormlyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  ItIVENIUmOll  HIIOS.,  Illllliurst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  Y 

RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  ion  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  llowie’s  Fizzaunv, tho 
CFIAMIMON  of  two  contlnontBat  tho  head.  Thin  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  I’KIZK  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  tho  peak 
of  TOI*  NOTOllKKS,  and  wo  have  our  Helling  clothes  on  every 
day  foxcopt  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGH  ION,  Sec’y.-Brattlehoro,  Vt. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

We  will  make  special  prices 
on  a  lot  of  choice  heifers 
from  IO  to  16  months  old. 

YMINft  PflWQ— A  fow  bulls  ready  for  service 

luunu  uu no  frwm  A  K  0  (laius  0ur 

herd  numbers  175  head.  Write  today. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON.BrooksIde  Stock  Farm,Lacona,N.Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesvillo,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Porestville,  Conn. 


||C  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Porestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  00,  Cuhu,  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limitod  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  tho  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Brooding  herd  of  150  animals  to  soleet  from. 
Both  English  and  American  brooding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  tho  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  II.  II.  Uarpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRIN  GBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  t 


A  line  bunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbiedule,  Conn. 

Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

5  Yearling  Sows,  bred  to  choice 
boars  for  April  and  May  farrowing. 
10  Fall  Hoars  and  f>0  Spring 
Pigs.  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


We  Offer 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Musterpioce  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGIIKY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  young  hoars  farrowed  in  Oct.,  and  spring 
pigs,  whose  dam,  Ivernia  No.  7820,  won  1st  prize  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Allentown,  Pa., Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
six  leading  county  fairs  in  1006.  Will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


mCADM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
I  nil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM  has  some  fancy 
Chester  White  male  pigs  for  sale.  Ready  for  Spring 
Service  from  Prize  winning  ancestors;  write  for 
prices.  H.S.II ill,Mgr.,K.I>.l,Seiiecaville,0. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  nest  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  &  C,  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Uolsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON As CO.,Coehrauville,Pa 

FOR  SALE-°hoieo  Dur<>e  •Jorsey  Swine,  Collie 
■  uii  iiHbk  |)(J1,Si  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching  from 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks,  Golden  Marred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
All  Prize  Winning  Stock,  j.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, 
R.  D.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Vu. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

0  I  f,  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  »•  v.  nkin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  K1  ft"! 

row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  hoars. 


CEDAR  LAWN  FAR 


mug 

M,  L 


ludlowvillo,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Death  ths  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  ««nc!  you  loo  lb 8.  of  DEI* 
HOLLAND'S  MFDILATFD  STOCK 
HALT  on  00  (lays'  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  coMtn  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $fi. oo.  Jive  ub  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMFDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


If  os. 
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RAISING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Having  had  so  many  write  me  for  my 
method  of  caring  for  turkeys,  I  will 
send  you  my  plan,  by  which  I  have 
raised  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  poults 
hatched.  I  set  a  turkey  hen  and  two 
White  Rock  hens  at  the  same  time; 
give  them  together  about  35  eggs.  I 
dust  them  each  week  with  insect  pow¬ 
der,  not  louse  killer,  as  I  have  known 
turkey  hens  to  leave  nest  when  it  was 
applied.  When  all  are  hatched  give  to 
turkey  hens,  feed  her  corn,  and  don’t 
feed  the  young  until  they  get  bright 
and  spry.  Feed  boiled  egg  and  patent 
chick- feed.  Throw  it  on  their  backs, 
until  they  learn  to  pick  it  up,  then  scatter 
in  the  grass.  Feed  soaked  bread,  curd 
made  from  milk  and  some  millet  until 
big  enough  to  cat  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Give 
milk  and  clean  water  to  drink.  Give 
the  hen  a  box  without  floor,  and  move 
it  every  day,  as  she  will  not  take  them 
into  a  foul  coop.  I  take  a  box  about  15 
inches  square,  a  saucer  of  grease  and 
some  feed,  go  down  and  call  them  to 
me;  pick  up  the  little  ones,  put  in  the 
box ;  then  I'  sit  on  the  top  of  the  coop 
and  grease  every  one  on  back  of  neck, 
on  and  under  wings,  between  the  big 
feathers,  and  around  vent.  Be  careful 
to  get  all  the  lice  each  time.  I  do  this 
every  10  days,  never  on  a  wet,  cold  day, 
however.  If  you  feed  carefully,  keep 
dry  and  free  from  lice,  and  above  all 
don’t  feed  cornmeal,  corn  bread  or  corn 
in  any  shape  until  after  cold  weather, 
you  can  raise  as  many  turkeys  as  you 
can  chickens.  mrs.  f.  w.  sanford. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mrs.  Sanford  recently  wrote 
about  the  Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  She 
wishes  to  say  that  she  has  no  stock  or 
eggs  at  present  for  sale. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HOG  FOR  PROFIT. 

Part  I. 

The  hog  well  selected,  properly  bred, 
and  economically  fed  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable,  if  not  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  animal  on  the  average  dairy  farm, 
and  I  might  say  any  farm,  whether  it 
be  a  dairy,  fruit,  grain,  hay,  or  truck 
farm.  But  to  the  dairy  farm  the  hog  is 
almost  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  if  eco¬ 
nomically  fed  he  will  be  found  to  be 
the  easiest  and  surest  money-getter  of 
anything  on  the  farm  considering  the 
outlay  of  money  and  time  spent  in  care 
and  feeding,  etc.  The  matter  of  select¬ 
ing  the  proper  breed  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  mere  taste,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  most  farmers  in  selecting 
their  farm  animals,  but  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  business  proposition. 
( )ne  man  says  he  does  not  want  a  white 
hog,  another  would  not  have  a  black 
hog,  and  some  one  else  does  not  like 
the  red  hog,  but  what  matters  the  color 
any  more  than  the  color  of  the  envelope 
in  which  you  receive  your  monthly  state¬ 
ment  from  the  cheese  or  butter  factory, 
or  your  weekly  salary?  It  is  what  is 
contained  in  the  outer  covering  that  we 
arc  after  for  profit.  After  trying  nearly 
all  of  the  various  breeds  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point,  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  the 
Berkshires  are  the  most  profitable  ani¬ 
mals  I  ever  tried.  The  old  adage, 
“blood  will  tell,”  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
ever  was,  and  it  is  as  true  of  animals 
as  of  the  human  race,  and  no  less  so 
of  the  farmer’s  hog.  An  ill-bred, 
starved  runt  of  a  pig  or  a  mongrel  hog 
is  mighty  poor  property  at  any  price. 
He  is  neither  a  comfort  to  himself  nor 
a  profit  to  his  owner,  but  a  well-bred, 
plump,  roly-poly,  young  pig  is  a  living 
picture  of  happiness  and  thrift,  and  a 
source  of  comfort  and  profit  to  his 
owner.  I  have  tried  the  various  breeds, 
the  Chester  White,  Jersey  Red,  York¬ 
shires  and  Poland  China,  and  since  I 
have  adopted  the  Berkshire  for  my 
operations,  the  question  of  hog  raising 
for  profit  has  ceased  to  be  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  lie  choosing  of  the  breed  is  of 
no  more  importance  than  the  choice  of 
the  individual  for  the  foundation  of  the 


successful  hog  dairy.  There  are  just 
four  reasons  why  I  should  choose  the 
Berkshires  for  the  business  farmer’s 
business  hog.  And  when  I  say  the  busi¬ 
ness  hog,  *1*  don’t  mean  a  hog  for  show, 
as  1  don’t  believe  in  show  animals  for 
the  average  business  farmer.  If  by 
chance  he  should  produce  a  show  ani¬ 
mal,  my  advice  would  be  to  sell  it  for 
a  show  animal  to  a  show  animal  man, 
and  invest  it  in  an  animal  for  profit. 
First,  activity,  combined  with  strong 
digestive  and  assimilating  powers,  re¬ 
turning,  a  maximum  quantity  of  flesh 
for  food  consumed.  Second,  their  pigs 
are  strong,  active  and  vigorous  at  birth. 
Third,  their  flesh  is  of  the  highest 
quality  of  pork,  and  their  loins  are  much 
sought  by  butchers  as  being  of  finer 
quality  than  any  other  breed.  Fourth, 
they  can  be  fattened  at  an  early  age  on 
less  feed  than  any  other  known  breed. 
The  brood  sow  should  be  long  and 
deep-bodied,  with  ribs  well  sprung, 
jowls  full  and  heavy,  running  well  back 
on  neck;  shoulders  smooth  and  even  on 
top,  and  in  line  with  side,  ham  deep 
and  thick.  Legs  and  feet  short,  straight 
and  strong,  set  wide  apart  with  hoofs 
nearly  erect,  and  above  all  else  she 
should  have  at  least  12  well  developed 
teats.  Treat  her  kindly  and  give  her 
plenty  of  nourishing  food,  but  not  fat¬ 
tening  during  farrowing  season,  and  she 
will  present  you  with  a  fine  sample  of 
her  progeny,  and  at  killing  time  you  will 
never  be  sorry  you  selected  the  Berk¬ 
shire  for  profit.  F.  n.  SQUIERS. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Another  Hen  Record. — On  page  187 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  W.  S.  G.,  of  Castor- 
land,  N.  Y.,  gives  the  returns  from  his 
poultry  for  January  and  wants  to  know 
who  can  show  a  better  month’s  work. 

I  have  37  pullets  hatched  in  May  which 
laid  708  eggs  in  January,  1908.  About 
half  of  the  pullets  are  purebred  White 
Wyandottes  and  the  rest  arc  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  White  Wyandotte  and  White 
Leghorn,  running  from  one-half  to 
seven-eighths  Wyandotte.  W.  S.  G.’s 
laid  not  quite  13  eggs  each,  allowing  for 
what  was  used  in  the  family,  while  mine 
laid  a  little  more  than  19  each  for  the 
month.  j.  r.  w. 

Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y. 
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AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips, 
- U8E - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STAN  DAROIZCO. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Bkanctiks:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louta,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  tlemphis:  London,  Kng.;  Mont  eal,  Qu«.;  Syduey, 
N.S.VV.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


There  is  a  Difference  Here 

IT  IS  IN  THE  FEED 


Read  our  trial  ton  offer  and  fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  receive  free  a  valuable  book  on  feeding. 
You  feed  a  milch  cow  for  milk,  not  for  fat,  nor  for 

bone  and  muscle.  You 


This  cow  is  on  the  Profit  side  of  the 
book.  She  is  in  condition.  She  is  FED 
RIGHT,  on  the  RIGHT  FEED. 


Thu  cow  is  on  the  Expense  side  of  the 
book.  She  is  out  of  condition,  OFF  HER 
FEED.  She  brings  your  profits  down. 


T 


do  not  want  a  fatten¬ 
ing  feed  nor  a  horse  feed. 

You  want  a  Dairy 
Feed — A  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducing  Feed 


SUGAROTA  FEEDS  are 

special  purpose  feeds — 
Dairy,  Cattle,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Swine, Chicken  Feeds 
and  Calf  Meal — each  is  pre¬ 
pared  specifically  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  result  for  which  it 
1  is  to  be  fed. 

SUGAROTA  FEEDS  are  saccharine 
(molasses)  feeds  made  of  pure  feed 
elements  throughout.  No  screenings, 
no  weed  seeds.  Because  of 
this  absolute  superiority  in 
the  elements,  in  the  balancing 
and  in  the  mixing,  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  superiority  of  Sugar- 
ota  Feeds  in  the  results. 

Our  Trial  Ton  Guarantee  Offer 

We  will  furnish  yon,  through  your  dealer,  a  ton 
of  any  Sugarota  Feed  for  a  three  weeks’  test, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  yon  are  not  satisfied 
that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  feed  yon  have  nsed, 
the  feed  used  in  the  trial  will  not  cost  yon  one  cent. 

Manure  Value* 

The  manure  from  saccharine  feeds  is  recognized 
as  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  when  free  from 
weed  seeds.  The  one  objection  urged  against  this 
manure  by  experiment  stations  has  been  the  fact 
that  some  feeds  leave  the  manure  filled  with 
weed  seeds  that  befoul  the  fields 
on  which  it  is  spread. 

Sugarota  Feeds  are  guaranteed 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  weed 
seeds.  The  manure  is  pure  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  worth  $5.00  a  ton. 


hulls,  weed  seeds  or 
other  worthies*  matter  to 
dispose  of.  Our  mate¬ 
rials  are  bought  on  the 
open  market  and  selected 
for  their  feed  value  only. 

A  Valuable  Book  Free 

We  are  giving  away  an 
interesting,  instructive 
and  handsomely  bound 
book  on 

‘‘Saccharine 
Feeds  and 
Feeding,” 

giving  the 
reason  for 

the  excellence  of,  and  the  demand  for 
saccharine  (molasses)  feed.  It  contains 
money-saving  and  money-making  facts 
for  every  owner  of  live  stock,  no  matter 
what  feeds  or  methods  he  is  using. 

We  will  send  the  book  free  to  any  dairy¬ 
man,  farmer  or  feeder,  with  full  instructions 
how  to  get  a  free  trial  ton  of  Sugarota  Feed. 

This  book  is  worth  $1  at  publisher’s  price,  but 
it  is  worth  many  dollars  to  the  dairyman  or  feeder 
who  is  looking  for  larger  profits.  Fill  out  and  cut 
out  the  coupon  now  and  send  it,  lest  you  forget. 

North-West  Mill.  Co. 

509  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


Why  Sugarota  Feeds 
Excel 

We  are  not  in  the  general 
milling  business, 
and  have  no 


BOOK  COUPON  WORTH  $1(00 

North-West  Mills  Co.,  509  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minnesota.  3 

1  own . Dairy  Cows . Feeding  Cattle . Calves 

. Horses^ . Sheep . Swine . Poultry.  Please  send  me 

your  book.  Saccharine  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  without  cost  to  me. 

Name . . . . . . . 


F.  D. 


•  P.  O. 


.State. 


l 


SWEEPING 

THE 

FIELD 


THE  1908  IMPROVED 

De  Laval 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

Sales  to  date  more  than 
double  any  previous  year 

New  1908  Catalogue  -  as  interesting  and  superior  as  the 
machines  themselves — to  he  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Olllces: 


■12  K.  Madison  Stbkkt, 

CHICAGO 

1213  4  121. '»  Kii.hkht  Sthkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dhumm  4  Hatha M KNTO  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  WlI.MAM  Sthkxt 

MONTREAL 

14  4  16  PltlNCKHH  HTBKKT 

WINNIPEG 

107  Kiiikt  Stkkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Herman  out 
I  .adder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing, 
(■uaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  international  Silo  Co., 

Erie  SI.,  Mne.vllle,  1’..,  U.8U, 


.REINFORCED 

<J*lv*nl*»<i  *tr*l  frame.  Continuous I 
opening.  Hafe  ladder.  How  to  Hulld. 

C.ment  KALAMAZOO  J*”]1  CO. 
P«pt24  Mich, 


AND  RED 

CEDAR 

SILO 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES’ 
3  STYLES 


make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHEAPEST  milk-producing 
ration;  and  the  HKS1,to».  Any  cheap 
silo  will  Hot  SK  vour  corn.  A  Harder 
Silo  will  PRESERVE  It.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
moat  DITUIll.K,  the  moat  CONVENIENT, 
tho  BEST  atloa. 

Hi  It  II  Kit  71K0.  COMPANY 
Box  It  Coiii.kskii.i.,  New  /  ■  kk . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  9, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Henry  D.  Reynolds,  up  to  a  few 
months  ago  president  of  the  Reynolds- 
Alaska  Development  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  was  arrested  in 
New  York  recently,  the  offence  alleged 
being  the  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  fraud  consisted 
of  paying  dividends  which  were  not 
earned.  Reynolds  was  interested  with 
ex-Gov.  Brady,  of  Alaska,  in  exploiting 
the  mining  properties  of  the  Territory. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Reynolds- 
Alaska  company  Reynolds  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  ex-Gov.  Brady  treasurer.  The 
company  was  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Washington  and  capitalized  for  $3,000,- 
000,  its  headquarters  being  in  Boston. 
This  item  will  interest  people  who  are 
tempted  to  invest  in  mining  schemes 
that  promise  big  profits. 

Inclosed  find  a  sample  of  a  lot  of  stuff 
lliat  is  coming  to  our  neighborhood  by  mail 
from  Spare  Moments  Magazine  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Will  you  kindly  investigate  and  ad¬ 
vise  us ?  It  looks  to  me  like  some  one  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Ostrander’s  footsteps,  f.  g.  r. 
New  York. 

The  proposition  which  this  subscriber 
incloses  reads  as  follows: 

What  will  lie  your  very  best  terms  for  a 
quick  sale,  and  just  how  soon  can  you  give 
possession  ?  It  is  important  that  we  hear 
from  you  at  once  with  the  $10  payment  for 
our  services  if  you  mean  business,  and  ac¬ 
tually  wish  to  sell  direct  (o  a  buyer  without 
paying  one  cent  commission  to  anyone. 

SPARE  MOMENTS  MAGAZINE. 

Ostrander’s  famous  telegram  used  to 
read:  “Opportunities  exceptional  if 

listed  at  once.  Will  you  accept  propo¬ 
sition?”  The  telegram  always  followed 
a  long  letter  which  encouraged  the 
farmer  to  believe  a  customer  was  in 
sight  for  his  farm,  and  the  telegram 
was  to  suggest  immediate  action.  It 
worked  beautifully  until  The  R.  N.-Y. 
exposed  the  scheme,  and  finally  drove 
Ostrander  out  of  this  line  of  faking. 
The  Spare  Moment's  proposition  is 
somewhat  different,  but  to  our  mind  no 
less  alluring.  If  anyone  wants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  his  farm  in  that  paper  well  and 
good,  but  he  must  not  expect  miracles, 
and  he  need  not  fear  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  sudden  possession. 
The  thing  is  a  scheme,  and  like  all 
schemes  has  a  big  element  of  allure¬ 
ment  in  it.  We  would  rather  take  our 
chances  on  keeping  the  $10  and  paying 
a  commission  in  the  event  of  sale. 

Last  month  the  editor  of  Wallace’s 
Farmer  gave  us  his  impression  of  the 
famous  Dawley  cattle  case  in  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  Governor  Hughes.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  another  farm  editor  of 
the  Northwest : 

Editor  It.  N.-Y. 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend,  for  as  a  small 
breeder  of  registered  Ilolsteins  I  am  proud 
to  name  as  friend  one  who  is  taking  the 
course  that  you  have  taken  in  trying  to 
“make  the  papers  fit  the  cows.’’  Great 
Scott  ’  If  Dawley  is  allowed  to  go  unpun¬ 
ished  and  unexposed  we  editors  may  as 
well  quit  telling  farmers  to  buy  registered 
stock.  It  would  surely  he  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  me  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
clasp  your  hand,  and  give  you  the  blessing 
of  an  old  man  on  your  grand  work.  But 
that  is  beyond  the  limit,  so  here  is  a  little 
copy  as  to  formaldehyde  treatment  for 
scab  on  potatoes  and  smut  in  grain.  Sorry 
it  is  not  better,  and  if  you  want  anything 
more  from  this  far-off  land,  just  say  so. 
Yours  for  improvement.  n.  s.  FRENCH. 

Dairy  Editor  of  the  Dakota  Farmer 

P.  S.  :  Also  a  subscriber  and  reader  of 
your  valuable  paper. 

North  Dakota. 

In  all  this  we  can  only  repeat  what 
we  said  once  before.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
getting  more  credit  for  its  part  in  this 
cattle  case  than  it  deserves.  The  duty 
of  a  farm  paper  to  defend  farmers  in 
such  cases  is  so  evident  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  course  if  it  were  not  that 
Mr.  Dawley’s  position  and  influence  had 
secured  for  him  the  protection  and 
support  of  some  papers  that  owe  their 
allegiance  as  well  as  their  existence  to 
farmers.  We  have  no  wish  to  discard 
the  credit  due  for  the  performance  of  a 
disagreeable  duty,  but  we  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  think  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  our  cause  is  due  to  the 
asinine  stupidity  of  those  who  attempt 
to  cover  up  the  evident  fraud. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  Long  Island  real 
estate  company: 

Before  placing  the  above  mentioned  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  market,  I  wish  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  a  few  desirable  persons  like 
yourself,  whose  names  will  be  of  value  to 
me  as  the  owners  of  building  lots  at  Colon¬ 
ial  Manor.  With  that  object  in  view  I  de¬ 
sire  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
full  covenant  and  warrantee  deed  to  one 
of  these  lots  free  of  cost,  but  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  complimentary  lots  is  limited.  I  must 
ask  you  to  favor  me  with  a  prompt  reply. 
Please  sign  the  inclosed  card  and  I  will 
send  you  ( without  expense)  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  at  once. 

I  was  not  as  much  flattered  by  the 
personal  compliment  as  I  should  have 
been  perhaps,  but  sent  the  card  to  see 


what  the  scheme  was.  Some  days  later 
a  man  called,  and  I  was  blandly  told 
that  the  condition  of  the  free  lot  was 
that  I  buy  the  one  next  to  it,  and  pay 
his  price  for  it. 

“Your  offer  of  a  lot  free  of  cost  then 
was  a  fake,”  I  suggested,  with  great 
disappointment. 

“Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,  sir.  What 
do  you  mean,  sir?  We  are  a  perfectly 
responsible  company,  backed  by  some  of 
the  strongest  financiers  in  the  city.” 

“I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
financial  standing  of  the  men  in  your 
company,”  I  replied.  “You  said  you 
wanted  to  give  me  a  lot  free  of  cost. 

I  am  here  to  receive  it.  Trot  it  out. 
If  you  refuse  now  unless  I  pay  for  it  by 
paying  double  the  value  of  another  lot 
next  to  it,  then  your  letter  to  me  is  a 
fake.” 

“We  made  that  offer  simply  to  see  if 
you  were  interested.” 

“Very  good.  I  sent  the  card  to  see 
what  your  fake  was,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  warn  others.  I  think  we  can  call 
it  even.  Good  day.” 

“Good  day,  sir.” 

The  following  item  comes  from  a 
Boston  paper  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
farmers  are  not  the  only  class  of  people 
who  become  victims  of  petty  swindlers. 
As  we  have  said  on  several  occasions 
before,  we  think  city  people  are  more 
easily  swindled  than  country  folk,  and 
are  more  persistently  and  successfully 
pursued  by  fakers. 

Justice  John  W.  Goff,  of  New  York,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Boston  April  23  against 
George  M.  Gardinier  of  Medford,  who  is 
on  trial  charged  with  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  Justice  Goff  testified 
that  he  sent  chocks  for  $43.50  to  Gardinier 
for  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  pheasants, 
six  pheasant  pictures,  some  Game  bantams, 
some  guinea  liens’  eggs,  and  a  pair  o  t 
fawns,  which  Gardinier  had  advertised  for 
sale  in  a  trade  journal.  lie  received  only 
the  pictures  of  the  pheasants  and  some  ] 
guinea  liens’  eggs-  j 

This  comes  from  a  Pennsylvania  sub-  [ 
scriber :  f 

M.  S.  Boyer,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  about 
whom  your  inquirer,  J.  P.,  of  Michigan, 
seeks  information.  I  think,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  may  account  for  his  lack 
of  reply.  The  Continental  Graphite  Com¬ 
pany,  about  which  some  one  inquired 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago,  is 
my  neighbor  across  the  fields.  It,  like  the 
IT.*  S.  Graphite  Co.,  nearby,  seems  to  have 
hard  luck.  It  is  in  operation  now,  but  I 
understand  was  in  the  sheriff's  hands  a 
short  time  back.  W.  t.  s. 

The  above  would  seem  to  justify  our 
advice  about  investments  in  these 
graphite  companies. 

I  wish  we  could  do  something  for  you 
in  return  for  the  pleasure  your  most  excel¬ 
lent  paper  gives  us.  We  feel  a  personal 
pride  in  it,  and  especially  in  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Minnesota.  h.  e.  m. 

Our  good  friends  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  they  cannot  do  big 
things  to  boom  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  the 
little  things  that  count  in  life.  Let  every 
friend  of  the  paper  resolve  to  send  one 
new  yearly  subscription  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  during  the  next  year,  or  even  two 
or  three  of  the  10-weeks  orders,  and  the 
result  would  be  big  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  any  of  us.  We  keep  referring 
to  this  subject,  because  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  j.  j.  d. 

QOLDEN  BOD  POULTRY  YARI)- 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.K.I.  HKDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed- 
ingpens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

COGS  FOR  HATCHING,  *1,  IB;  $1.75,  30;  $3.20,  60;  $5,100, 

W.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Bull'  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FliKD  li.  KKENEY,  Lacey vllle,  Pa.  R.  D.  37. 

S,  C,  BROWN  LEGHORNS  SSdSK 

ed  Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $5  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  New  York. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pekm 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  and  up.  Booklet  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D,  24,  Athens,  Pa, 

BUFF,  Wh.  Leghorns,  Kggn  7f»e.  per  IS,  $1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Kprga  90n.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOTII,  (^unkertowu,Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ^TeS 

lent  layers,  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  O.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS—  IB  eggs  $1.00;  45,  $2.50;  100, 
$5.00.  White  Holland  Turkeys,  12  eggs  $2. on.  Large,  Hardy 
Strains.  W.  A.  LOTHliRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  &  SrfSL’iK 

setting;  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  high  laying 
strain,  $1.50  setting;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  Also  White  Welsh 
Onion  Seed,  best  for  early  spring  bunching,  $1.00 
per  lb.  T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

STATE  FAIR  WINNERS. 

Eggfs,  10c.  eacli.  Single  Comb  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Blue  Andalusians, 
State  Fair  winners.  Eggs,  $1.00  per 
setting. 

L.V.  SLATER,  R.D.  17,  Moravia,  N.Y. 


“BULLETIN  No.  30” 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

QI'WU'p  1  QQQ  have  produced  more  winners  than 
.  1000  any  other  two  breeders.  Stock 

line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  36.  80#  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  8!.  &  R.  0.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  BuffWyan- 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards.  B.Y,  Hartford. Ct. 


GAPES! 


GAPES! 


a  gape; 

my  free  booklet  “GAPES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND 
CURE.”  It  tells  you  all  about  the  dreaded  disease 
and  a  never-failing  cure.  ,T,  S.  KLOCK,  Urban,  Pa. 

WILD  AND  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
for  Hatching.  Prices  low.  Handsome  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Satisfaction.  Eggs  insured  to  Hatch. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.No.1  1  .Belleville, Pa. 

PAR  U  ATPUIWA  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Ply- 
LUuO  run  nMIuninu  mouth Kocks, BnffWyandottes, 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  ltocka  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Heds,$l  per  setting.  75  f  fertility  guaranteed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WIK,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

■^Zriglit’s  White  Wyamlottes— Prize  winners, 
”  (Huston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  1 00.  Baby  chicks 
$10  per  100,  Grandview  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

POCC  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS-B.  P. 

“ ” Rocks  (Ringlet  strain). and  R.  O.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Eggs  $1  per  15.  J.W.Oox,  NewWilmington.Pa. 

Pfl  1 1 1  TD  V  M  CM-Scnd  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
rilULI  II  I  III L.  11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta.  Pa. 

TIIRUFY  FRRQ-M.B.&W.  H.,  $2per  11;  $16  per 

IUni\LI  lUUO  ]()().  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURTGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I).  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  £%% 

ROCK  HOLLAND  FARM, Stone  Ridge.N.  V, 

FRRC  $1  per  15:  $3  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
L.UUO  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 

'THOROUGHBRED  POULTR Y-Best  20 varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs,  15,  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sent  on  re- 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH  .602 5th  St,, Brooklyn, N.Y 

S.  C.  W,  LEGHORNS  from  600  mature  liens, 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  nroduction.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATES.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
"l  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


BOOK  FREE 


.  Plymouth  “Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  onr  birds  and 
.JPethods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 

Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

I.YMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose.  Mags. 


rSHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 


Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges¬ 
tion.  Lime  and  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50o  for  100  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


PpLin  li II P IfC  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
I  Chill  UUOno  and  Rose  Comb  White  Beg¬ 
un  * t  ,  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  tp  PPhnniS  arK^  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II IIIIC  LCgllUl  HD  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Bine  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hon  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.U0  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  pier  1,000; 
Jiipanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher's  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

RARY  nmr.KS  25,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DMD  I  uni  U  IV 3  jjahy  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg, Midi 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize- 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layors.  The  cold 
Jan.,  '07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  We 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.I>.2 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Greatest,  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock] 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I. 

I  have  also  Bull,  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  Whiteand  Buff  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas, Light  Brahmas, 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  10c.  each. 

My  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

EGG®  -  Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Get  our  free  Catalog.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5  100; 
$40  1000.  WOODBINE  FARM.  Hartstown.  Pa. 


Excelsior  poultry  earm-s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns:  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $6 
per  100.  CH.  J  I  KCK.V SEN  A;  SONS,  Box  48,  Wortendyke,  N,  J 

45  BREEDS  BEST  POULTRY 

Bine  book  illustrates  and  tells  all  about  poultry, 
feeding-,  care,  diseases,  our  big  premium  offer. 
Low  price  for  stock  and  eggs.  Best  way  to  rid 
poultry  of  lice,  make  money,  etc.,  only  lOe. 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Take  Care  of  the  Chicks 


It  is  said  there  is  a  mortality  of  50%  among 
young  chicks  every  spring.  This  means  a  tremen¬ 
dous  loss.  Think  how  great  the  poultry  industry 
would  be  if  even  a  fraction  of  these  lost  chicks 
were  saved  to  become  egg  producers  or  fat  market 
fowls.  Care  and  proper  feeding  at  the  time  of 
hatching  and  during  the  first  days  of  the  chick’s 
life  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  well-being. 

Begin  as  soon  as  the  chick  takes  food  regu¬ 
larly  and  give  a  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day  in  soft  food.  If  you  do  this 
and  chicks  are  kept  dry  and  warm,  your  losses 
will  be  very  slight. 

DR.  HESS 


Ay, 


Poultry  PAN  A  CE  A 

was  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (,M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  for  the  express  purpose 
of  meeting  and  overcoming  the  hundred  and  one  ills  that  perplex  the 
poultry  man.  While  it  is  beneficial  in  many  ways  and  also  destroys 
germs,  its  greatest  worth  is  as  an  assistant  to  the  digestive  organs.  Its 
use  makes  the  largest  possible  per  cent  of  food  available  for  healthy 
growth.  Hence  chicks  mature  early,  hens  lay  many  eggs,  and  market 
birds  fat  quickly.  Endorsed  by  the  most  prominent  poultry  men  iu  the 
United  States  a’nd  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  hens. 

Bold  on  a  -written  Guarantee. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


VA  lbs.  25c, 
mail  or  express  40c 
5  lbs.  60c 
12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

I/VST4/Vr  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  currrnt  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  1,  1908.  Wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Soil  1 

@1.06 
@1.15 
@  76 
@  60 

Rye  . 

_ 

@  90 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.  26.0(1 

@27.50 

Middlings  . 

28.00 

(11  29.50 

Rod  Dog  . 

— 

(a  31.00 

Hominy  Chop  . 

.  - 

@26.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1 . 

18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

1(5.00 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

13.00 

@  1 5.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

12.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 


In  effect  May  1  the  New  York  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  one-fourth  cent  per  quart, 
to- $1.41  per  40-quart  can,  netting  2%  cents 
to  26-cent  zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Two  cents  lower.  Under  grades  dull. 


Creamery,  best  .  2 6%  6$  27 

Common  to  prime .  22  @  25 

State  Dairy  .  20  (a;  25 

Factory  .  16  @  20 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  best .  —  @  15 

Common  to  choice .  9  @  14 

Skims  .  5  @  8 

EGGS. 

White,  good  to  choice .  17  @  17% 

Fancy  white  .  18  (ft  18% 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  17% 

Lower  grades  .  12  @  15 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Business  very  dull.  Prices  given  are  those 
asked,  but  do  not  represent  sales. 

Evaporated,  fancy  .  —  @  10 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice .  7  (ft!  9 

Evap.,  common  run .  5  (ft,  8 

Sun-dried  .  6  @  7 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @1.55 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  trade  very  dull  and  prices  lower. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 3.75  @4.50 

Common  to  good . 1.00  @2.50 

Strawberries,  qt .  13  @  18 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 2.75  @3.50 

Florida  . 2.25  @6.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 3.50  @5.50 

Pineapples,  30s  to  24s . 3.00  @3.50 

42s  to  36s . 2.00  @2.50 


VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  very  dull.  Seed  demand 
over. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda  . 4.50  @7.00 

Florida,  No.  1,  bbl . 3.50  @4.00 

Florida,  No . 2.25  @2.75 

Maine,  bag  . 2.50  @2.65 

State  &  W’n.,  180  lbs _ 2.37  @2.50 

State  &  Western,  per  bag. 2.25  @2.50 

European.  168-lb.  bag _ 2.00  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bskt.1.50  @2.50 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green, 

f dozen  . 3.00  @3.25 

California,  green,  extra.. 2.50  @2.75 

California,  green,  prime... 1.75  @2.25 

Charleston,  Colossal  . 2.00  @2.25 

Charleston,  extra . 1.50  @1.75 

Charleston,  prime  . 1.25  @1.50 

Charleston,  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 

North  Carolina,  extra ....  1.75  @2.00 

North  Carolina,  prime _ 1.25  @1.50 

North  Carolina,  culls . 1.00  @  — 

Norfolk,  extras  . 2.00  @  _ 

Norfolk,  prime  . 1.50  @1.75 

Norfolk  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 


Md„  &  Del.,  extra . 

.  2.00 

@2.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  prime . 

(3)  1.75 

Md.  &  Del.,  culls . 

.1.00 

@  1 .25 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  extra . . 

.2.50 

@3.00 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  prime . 

.  1 .75 

@2.25 

Ta.  &  Jersey,  culls . 

.1.00 

@1.50 

Carrots,  S-.,  Catol’a,  100  bchs 
Celerv,  Florida,  stand’d  case 

.1.00 

@2.00 

.1.00 

@2.00 

Fla.,  per  small  fiat  case. 

.  75 

@1.25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket 

.  1 .00 

@  1 .75 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 

.4.00 

@8.00 

S.  C.  Flat  Dutch,  crate. 

.  75 

@1.25 

S.  C.  Wakefield,  crate.  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 

.1.25 

@2.50 

Kale.  Norfolk,  bill . 

.  25 

@  50 

Baltimore,  bbl . 

.  40 

@  50 

Lettuce.  S.  C.  and  (5a..  bskt, 

.  35 

(a  75 

North  Carolina,  basket.  .  , 

.  75 

@  1 .25 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Onions.  Old,  yellow,  bag... 

@4.00 

Old  red.  bag . . 

.  2.50 

(n  3.50 

Bermuda,  crate . 

.1.60 

@1.65 

Cuban,  crate  . 

@  1 .60 

Texas,  white,  crate . 

1.75 

(a  2.00 

Texas,  yellow,  crate.  .  .  . 

.  1 .50 

@1.75 

Egyptian,  bag  . 

— 

@3.00 

Leeks,  N.  0..  100  bunches.. 

— 

( a  1 .50 

Okra.  Florida,  carrier . 

@3.50 

Oysterplant.  100  bunches... 

.  1 .00 

@4.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. .  . 
Parsley,  Bermuda,  box . . 

(if  2.50 

.1.00 

@1.25 

New  Orleans,  plain,  bbl.. 

.  2.50 

@  4.00 

Peas,  S.  Carolim.  large  bskt. 

1 .25 

@  2.25 

S.  Carolina,  small  basket. 

.  75 

@  1 .50 

Roinaine,  N.  C.  &  S.  C-  bskt  75 

@  1 .75 

Radishes.  Southern,  bbl . 

50 

@1.00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.  . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75 

Baltimore,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  or  bagl.25 
Southern,  white,  bbl-crate.  1.00 
Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier ..  1 .00 


1.00  2.00 
15  @1.25 

15  @1.00 

@1.75 
@  3.00 
@2.00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  doz . 2.00 

No.  2,  box . 1.25 

Lettuce,  doz .  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 

Radishes,  100  bundles . 1.25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  12 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb..  40 

Lower  grades  .  25 

Frozen  roasters,  lb .  16 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  lb .  — 

Ducks  .  8 

Geese  .  5 

Squabs,  doz . 1.25 


@3.00 
@2.00 
(a  1.00 
@  50 

@2.00 


@  17 
(if  1 5 
@  30 

(it  20 

@  14 

@  18 
@  10 
@  8 
@3.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  lb .  6  @  _8 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .... 3.000  @6.50 


Steers 

Oxen 

Bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

I, a  mbs 

Hogs 


LIVE  STOCK. 


@7.10 

@5.20 

@4.50 

0 

.00 

@4.50 

.00 

@6.50 

4 

00 

@4.50 

0 

.00 

@7.75 

@6.25 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Eggs. — Receipts  at  New  York  for  one  day 
this  week  were  15,200,700,  nearly  enough 
to  furnish  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  city  with  four  eggs.  The  price  has  de¬ 
clined  one  cent,  and  would  go  much  lower 
were  it  not  that  large  quantities  are  going 
into  storage.  Those  who  store  prefer  the 
April  crop  whenever  it  can  be  had  under  18 
cents.  This  seems  like  heavy  enough  risk 
to  suit  the  most  venturesome,  but  now  and 
then  a  speculator  stores  at  above  20  cents 
with  the  idea  of  holding  nine  or  ten  months. 

Credit  Mark  for  the  Robin. — I  have 
sometimes  thought  hard  things  of  the  im¬ 
pudent  redbreast  after  he  had  ruined  a  lot 
of  choice  strawberries  by  taking  a  bite  out 
of  each  one,  but  feel  more  kindly  since  I 
recently  saw  him  make  way  with  a  hard- 
shelled  “June  hug,”  the  adult  form  of  the 
destructive  white  grub.  There  were  plenty 
of  earthworms  in  sight,  and  a  June  bug  is 
not  an  attractive  looking  morsel  for  a  bird 
with  a  small  throat,  yet  he  deliberately 
picked  out  the  bug,  pecked  and  slatted  him 
until  mellow,  and  then  the  bug  disappeared. 
That  robin  will  doubtless  be  as  destructive 
in  the  berry  patch  as  ever  this  year,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  is  welcome. 

A  howl  inspired  by  the  brewing  interests 
is  heard,  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
“dry”  sections  that  have  resulted  from  re¬ 
cent  elections,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
Central  West.  The  brewers  are  worried  lest 
an  important  industry,  hop  growing,  be 
greatly  injured.  They  fail  to  say,  however, 
that  many  hop  lands  of  the  Northwest 
are  excellent  for  fruit,  which  will  in  time 
be  far  more  profitable  than  hops.  Many 
farmers  there  are  plowing  up  their  hop 
fields,  and  of  course  this  means  hardship 
and  temporary  loss,  but  if  the  hop  can  be 
grown  only  at  the  expense  of  unlimited 
crime  and  misery,  it  were  better  to  turn  the 
bop  field  into  an  apple  orchard. 

Rough  on  the  Farmer. — Here  is  an  ac¬ 
count  sales  of  50  bushel  baskets  of  apples 
shipped  to  New  York  from  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  April  7: 

50  baskets  apples  at  .45 .  $22.50 

Freight  . $7.80 

Cartage .  3.00 

Commission  . 2.25  13.05 

Proceeds .  $9.45 

The  farmer  states  that  the  50  baskets 
cost  $7.50,  and  deducting  this  from  the 
$9.45,  we  have  the  total  net  proceeds  of 
$1.75  for  50  bushels  of  apples!  This  ship¬ 

per  feels  that  he  has  been  swindled.  As  we 
did  not  see  the  apples  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  they  sold  at  a  fair  price  or  not, 
but  we  know  that  a  great  many  medium 
grades  have  sold  as  low  as  this  recently. 
The  man  who  sent  them  says  they  were 

sound  and  freshly  sorted.  The  freight 
charge  appears  to  be  all  right.  The  cart¬ 

age  seems  excessive,  but  this  is  fixed  bv 


tlie  Market  Truckmen’s  Association,  a  labor 
union  that  controls  the  cartage.  There  is  a 
fixed  schedule  of  rates  for  distances  and 
various  sizes  of  packages,  and  any  commis¬ 
sion  man  who  charges  less  than  this 
schedule,  and  is  found  out,  is  fined  $25. 
Their  control  is  so  nearly  absolute  that  the 
commission  man  cannot  get  any  produce  put 
on  his  own  truck  at  the  dock  or  station 
unless  he  lives  up  to  their  rules.  The  item 
of  commission  is  the  regular  10  per  cent 
charge  on  selling  price.  The  transaction  is 
all  open  and  legal,  and  from  that  standpoint 
there  is  no  swindle,  but  this  is  poor  con¬ 
solation  to  the  shipper,  who  has  received 
practically  nothing  for  his  apples.  The 
house  that  sold  these  apples  is  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  trade, 
yet  the  writer  would  not  ship  small  lots  of 
stuff  to  these  people,  as  they  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  give  them  much  attention,  their 
interests  being  chiefly  in  larger  deals.  A 
neighboring  house  handles  just  as  much 
large  business,  yet  is  exceedingly  careful 
about  all  small  shipments,  and  often  takes 
more  trouble  proportionately  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  difference  is  in  the  disposition 
of  the  proprietors.  One  intends  to  be  hon¬ 
est  but  is  testy  and  will  not  bother  with 
what  he  considers  trivial  matters.  The 
other  is  anxious  to  satisfy  every  customer, 
no  matter  how  small.  The  first  man  is 
typical  of  many  that  are  called  first-class 
houses.  Carload  lots  and  deals  that  run 
up  into  the  hundreds  and  thousands  appeal 
to  them,  but  a  man  with  only  20  barrels  of 
apples  to  sell  is  scarcely  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  _  w.  W.  II. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITFS-Excellent  layers; 
eggs  $1  per  15.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  V. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Of*  DI/^C- Better  than  many  and 
'  ns  good  as  any.  From 

World’s  Fair  winners.  Prices  reasonable. 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


HELP  FOR  FARMS  furnished  by  THE  IM¬ 
MIGRANT  LABOR  EXCHANGE,  INC..  2 
Carlisle  Street,  New  York. 


P|  CA0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty .  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 2th  St.,  New  York- 


WRITF  'i-  rh  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
If  III  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

WIDOW  MUST  SELL 

113  ACRE  FARM 

Keep 8 cows  and  team:  300  cords  wood,  50  M  hem¬ 
lock;  plenty  fruit:  nearby  fanners  growing  400 
bushels  potatoes  to  the  acre;  henhouse  for  200  hens. 
Price  only  $1200.  For  picture  of  the  splendid 
house  and  barn,  see  page  57  “Stront’s  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  of  America,  No.  20,”  copy  FREE. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Lady  (to  caller)  :  “You  won’t  mind 
niy  going  on  with  my  work  while  you’re 


£  AAA  Money-Making  Farms 
UUUU  for  Sale  in  14  States 


here,  will  you?  Then  I  shan’t  feel  I’m 
wasting  time.” — Punch. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  HENS.  $3  50; 

eggs,  11  for  $2.  Scott  Morris.  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


GRANDSONS  of  the  noted  sires  DEKOL 
BURKE  and  PAUL  BEETS  DEKOL, 

from  choice  cows,  for  sale  cheap,  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  Registry.  These  calves  are  from  two  to 
six  months  of  age.  Henry  Lacy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


An  endless  variety  in  size, 

I  price  and  purpose  ;  stock 
and  tools  included  with 
many.  “St rout’s  Catalogue 
|  No.  20,”  our  new  216-page  book  of 
|  bargains,  profusely  illustrated, 

•  containing  State  Maps,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  fanning  localities  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  see  properties,  mailed  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  ]Ve Pay  ra ilroadj'a.res. 

E.  A.  STROUT  C0„  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


A  Colored  Roof 

adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling,  barn,  stable  or 
any  building  it  covers,  but  the  color  must  be  permanent  or  in¬ 
stead  of  an  ornament  it  soon  becomes  an  eyesore.  The  color  of 

RUBEROID 

Trad*  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

RED  ROOFING 

is  not  only  rich  and  attractive  but  retains  its  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  under  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions. 

Ruberoid  Red  Roofing  combines  Economy,  Durability  and 
Color  Effect.  Moderate  in  price,  requires  no  skilled  labor  to 
apply,  and  saves  repair  bills. 


FIRE-RESISTING,  WEATHER-PROOF. 

Ruberoid  outlasts  any  other  roofing  made.  Will  not  melt, 
crack,  rot  or  rust  like  tar,  shingle  or  metal  roofs. 

Ruberoid  Roofings— Red,  Brown  and  Green— are  the  only 
permanent  roofings  with  permanent  colors. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  100  William  St.,  New  York, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston.  Philadelphia.  New  Orleans. 


Tubular  Separators| 

Are  All  Built  Exactly  Alike*  The 
Best  that  Knowledge  and  Experience 
Can  Build  Alone  Goes  Out  o£  This 
Factory*  We  Make  No  “Seconds.** 

When  you  purchase  a  Tabular  Separator  you  buy  not  only 
the  best  separator  that  is  built,  but  also  exactly  the  same  sep¬ 
arator  that  every  other  Tubular  purchaser  gets. 

There  are  no  different  grades  of  Tubulars  built.  The  best 
that  can  be  built  is  what  the  dairyman  needs,  and  it’s  what 
he  gets  who  buys  a  Tubular.  Some  “  bucket  bowl  ”  manufac¬ 
turers  advertise  and  advocate  two  or  three  different  qualities 
of  separators,  firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  etc.  They  are  bound  to  get  a 
man’s  money  if  he  has  any.  They  don’t  furnish  even  their  own  best  always,  but 
try  never  to  miss  a  customer.  If  the  present-day  sale  is  made  these  hucksters  of 
different  grades  don’t  care  for  the  dairy  service  of  the  future. 

The  Tubular  looks  to  the  future  interests  and  profits  of  customers.  Every 
buyer  of  a  Tubular  gets  not  only  the  best  separator  that  the  world  knows,  but  he 
gets  the  kind  he  pays  for,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  separator  that  every  other 
purchaser  gets. 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Tubular— the  suspended  bowl,  bottom  feed,  enclosed 
gear,  self-oiling,  low-down  supply  tank,  cleanest  skimming  machine.  Each  is  per¬ 
fectly  built,  all  are  alike,  all  are  guaranteed  the  same. 

You’re  always  safe  when  you  buy  a  Tubular.  If  several  grades  were  made  you 
would  not  be  safe,  and  might  have  a  mistake  to  pay  for.  Be  safe  and  get  the  best 
at  the  start :  the  best  is  not  too  p'ood  for  any  dairyman— the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Write  for  catalog  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ills. 
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HUMOROUS 

Lady  :  “I’m  looking  for  a  governess' 
for  my  children.”  Manager  of  intelli- 
;  once  office :  “Didn’t  we  supply  you  with 
cne  last  week?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  madam, 
according  to  her  report,  you  don’t  need 
a  governess.  You  need  a  lion  tamer.” — 
Life. 

“Hurrah/"  exclaimed  the  inventor  of 
predigested  hay,  “a  man  has  lived  four 
days  in  a  mine  on  nothing  hut  oil  and 
wood.”  “Well,  what’s  that  to  shout 
about?”  “Plenty.  You’re  stupid.  It 
.  gives  me  a  new  idea  for  a  breakfast 
food.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mother  (surprised)  :  “Why,  Johnny, 
how  did  you  happen  to  gel  the  merit 
card  for  good  behavior  at  school  this 
week?”  Small  Johnny:  “It  was  like 
this,  mama.  Harry  Jones  won  it.  and  I 
told  him  if  he  didn't  give  it  to  me  I'd 
punch  him.” — The  Hebrew  Standard. 

Mr.  Stubb  (with  illustrated  weekly)  : 
“Martha,  here  is  a  picture  entitled 
‘Docking  an  Ocean  Greyhound.’  ”  Mrs. 
Stubb  (flaring  up)  :  “I  just  don’t  want 
to  see  it.  I  think  there  should  be  a  law 
against  clipping  off  a  poor  dog’s  tail.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“You  haven't  been  back  here  before 
for  thirty  years,  Pill?  Gosh!  that’s  a 
long  time!  What  changes  do  you  see 
that  surprise  you  most?”  “Well,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Dave,  what  I  notice  more 
than  anything  else  is  that  everybody  has 
grown  old  so  much  faster  than  I  have.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Which  is  the  cow  that  gives  the  but¬ 
termilk?”  innocently  asked  the  young 
lady  from  the  city,  who  was  inspecting 
the  herd  with  a  critical  eye.  “Don’t 
make  yourself  ridiculous,”  said  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  in  the  country 
before  and  knew  a  thing  or  two.  “Goats 
give  buttermilk.” — Springfield  Journal. 

He  entered  the  shop  hurriedly.  Those 
whom  he  passed  at  the  door  heard  him 
repeating  under  his  breath  a  formula 
which  he  seemed  to  fear  might  slip  away 
and  he  lost.  He  approached  the  counter 
like  one  who  wishes  it  were  well  over. 
“I  wish  to  get,”  he  said  boldly,  “some 
ribbon  for  a  red  baby.”  The  shop  girl’s 
blank  stare  seemed .  to  arouse  him  to  a 
sense  of  something  lacking.  “That  is,” 
he  said,  “I  would  like  some  baby  for  a 
red  ribbed  one.”  The  assistant  was  smil¬ 
ing  now,  and  four  others,  a  shopwalker, 
and  seven  customers,  gathered  and 
grinned  in  unison.  He  began  again: 
“That  is — of  course,  you  know.  I 
mean  some  red  ribbed  baby  for  one — 
that  is — some  red  ribs  for  one  baby — 
oh,  hang  it!  where’s  the  way  out?”’  He 
departed  with  speed.  “I  wonder,”  said 
the  shop  girl,  thoughtfully  ,  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  “if  he  could  have 
wanted  some  red  baby  ribbon.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mil!  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  In-  paints 
lading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  aave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE  AT  RETAnf. 


FINKST  T1CA8  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINKST  COFFFKS  from  1  lc.  to  «Oc.  a  ll>. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ami  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  200.  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old'. 
First  cost-onV//  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  1  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


t  principal  reason  why  Moline  Wagons 
.  ear  so  long  is  because  they  are  made 
of  the  best  material— oak  and  hick* 
kory.  reinforced  with  iron  and  steel 
^wherever  there  is  strain,  wear  and 
tear.  For  53  years  we  have  been  mak- 
ing  the  Moline  Wagon  better  and 
better  each  year.  The  result  is, 
the  lightest  Running,  Longest 
Wearing,  most  satisfactory 
farm  wagon  built.  Our  tires 
are  set  hot— that’s  why  they 
stay  tight  for  years.  Tires 
set  cold  get  loose  quick- 
ly,  and  cold  setting 
squashes  the  wheel, 
damages  the  tim* 
ber,  strains  the 
spokes,  hubs  and 
felloes,  thus 
Shortening 
.  the  life  of  a 
L.  wheel  very 
much. 


want  a 
farm  wag- 
on  to  last  as 
long  as  you 
will  use  it  your- 
self  and  then  be 
good  for  several 
years  use  by  your 
son,  get  a  Moline. 

Don’t  buy  until  you 
have  examined  the  new 
Oak andliickory Iron-Clad 
Moline.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  them,  send  us  his 
name.  We  will  see  that  you  ^ 
are  supplied.  Ask  for  our  free 
book  telling  how  we  make  the 
Moline.  It  is  just  like  taking  a  trip 
through  the  Moline  Wagon  Factory. 

You  will  find  it  very  interesting.  It 
will  post  you  on  the  points  you  should 
be  careful  about  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
L  wagon.  Send  for  it  today.  xg 

L  MOLINE  WAGON  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 


Handsome  Watch  Fob  Free  for  this  and  our  other' 
live  ads  spelling  the  word  “Molino.”  8oud  10  cents  for 
packing  and  postage. 
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SAVE  TIME  AND 

Money- 

loading  HAY 


eve 

Bent 


VOU  can 
make  a 
great 
deal  more 
money  out 
of  your  hay 
crop  and 
save  your¬ 
self  time 

_.T  _  and  back-breaking  labor  by 
_  ,  ,  getting  this  great  I)ain 

Loader.  It  takes  the  bay  up  slick  as  a  whistle 
—vastly  cleaner  than  a  fork  and  ten  times 
quicker.  It  can’t  clog  up  or  tangle  because  it 
)s  raker  feed  and  force  deliver* — not  cylinder 
feed  and  carrier  delivery  like  old  style  loaders. 
First,  its  two  sets  of  raker  teeth  rake  up 
"T  w  SP  Then  elevating  fingers 

tly  lift  it  and  carry  it  up  the  elevator.  A 
gate  at  the  top  keeps  the  hay  from  spilling 
over  the  sides  of  the  wagon  or  blowing  away 
on  windy  days. 

the  Du  in  Loader  delivers  well  forward  so 
that  only  one  man  can  easily  do  the  loading. 
And  when  you  get  a  wagon  load  you  don’t 
have  to  get  off  to  unfasten  the  loader. 

,  Another  good  point  about  the  Dain  Loader 
is  the  Hammock  Mount,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  run  over  the  roughest  ground  without 
the  least  racking. 

The  self  adjusting  raker  teeth  gather  all 
the  hay  as  it  comes,  heavy  or  light.  Take  the 
Dain  Loader  all  around,  you  can’t  beat  it 
for  simplicity,  strength  and  light  draft.  It’s 
the  smoothest-running,  most  dependable 
loader  you  can  imagine.  Easiest  to  couple, 
quickest  to  uncouple. 

If  you  want  to  handle  your  hay  cleaner, 
cheaper,  altogether  better  than  you  ever 
handled  it  before,  you  can’t  afford  to  let  a  (lay 
pass  before  you  investigate  this  unequaled 
money  and  labor  saver.  Your  dealer  will  show 
you,  or  you  can  get  our  Free  ltook  that  tells 
a)  you  want  to  know  about  this  loader  and 
other  hay  tools. 

Write  for  it  and  ask  us  any  questions. 

DAIN  MFGa  CO. 

802  Vine  Street.  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark's  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4'u 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  DO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  sppkes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make you  a  lotot  money— tiro 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  overy  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  tlio 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  sot  of  our  wheels  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  now.  CattUoguo  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  Moro 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  croam 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  wcathcr.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  puns  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1007.  Moro  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Wrlto  today  lor 
froo  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFT0N,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens*  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  l‘a. 


CROWDING  THE  SMALL  FARM. 
Great  Value  of  the  Purebred. 


Part  III. 

I  said  in  my  last  communication  that  I  would  try 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  person 
that  dairy  farmers  cannot  afford  to  keep  scrub  or 
grade  cattle,  and  I  will  start  with  a  few  facts  per¬ 
fectly  well-known  to  everyone  having  any  experience 
in  dairy  business.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  grade  is 
just  the  same  as  the  cost  of  keeping  a  purebred.  The 
labor  of  milking,  feeding  and  care  is  the  same  for 
each.  1  he  purebred  will  give,  on  an  average,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  milk  than  the  grade,  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  A  young  calf  from  a  grade 
is  worth  in  the  market  about  $2.  A  young  calf  from 
a  good  purebred  with  good  milk  and  butter  records 
back  of  her  is  worth  from  $50  to  $100,  depending 
on  whether  the  calf  is  a  bull  or  heifer.  The  laws 
of  nature  will  generally  produce  about  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  each  sex,  so  that  the  average  price  for  calves 
should  be  about  $75.  A  good  grade  cow  will  cost 
about  $50.  A  good  purebred  will  cost  $200.  For  the 
purpose  of  argument,  we  will  say  that 
both  the  grade  and  the  purebred  are 
good  cows,  and  each  give  12,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  This  figures  out  about 
as  follows :  Charge  purebred  with  in¬ 
terest  on  purchase  price  of  $200,  at  six 
per  cent,  $12;  feed  for  year,  $50;  labor 
and  care  per  year,  $50;  total  expense, 

$112.  Credit  purebred  with  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  at  $1.50  per  100,  $180; 
sale  of  calf,  $75;  total  receipts,  $255; 
total  expenses,  $112;  total  net  profit  per 
year,  $  1 43.  Charge  grade  with  interest 
on  purchase  price  of  $50  at  six  per  cent, 

$5 ;  feed  per  year,  $50;  labor  and  care 
per  year,  $50;  total  expense,  $102.  Credit 
grade  cow  with  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
at  $1.50  per  100,  $180;  sale  of  calf,  $2; 
total  receipts,  $182;  net  profit  for  grade, 

$79;  net  result  in  favor  of  purebred 
for  year,  $G4.  On  this  basis  the  farmer 
who  keeps  20  purebreds  will  receive 
during  the  year  $1,280  more  than  the 
farmer  who  keeps  20  grades,  assuming 
that  each  produces  the  same  amount  of 
milk;  and  a  very  few  years  of  this  ad¬ 
vantage  will  soon  lift  the  mortgage  from 
the  farm. 

But,  some  one  may  say,  “the  first  cost 
of  20  purebreds  at  $200  each  is  impossible  for  the 
average  farmer.”  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  you  own  20 
gi.ides,  for  instance,  sell  them  all  and  purchase  five 
good  purebreds,  and  in  three  years  you  will  have  a 
barn  full  of  good  purebred  stock,  and  the  chances 
aie  that  during  those  first  three  years  your  five  pure¬ 
breds  will  give  about  as  much  milk  as  your  20  grades 
formerly  did.  Fig.  186  shows  one  of  my  cows,  and  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  the  same  style,  breed  and 
make-up.  They  cost  me  a  little  more  than  $150  each; 
•dl  young,  well-bred,  large,  milky-looking  cows.  I 
Five  had  them  officially  tested  by  officers  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  while  I  am 
st‘"  a  l°n£  way  from  breaking  any  records,  it 
shows  what  may  be  done  with  that  class  of  good 
purebreds.  I  have  recently  made  records  as  follows: 

I  ivc  tull-age  cows,  two  two-year  olds,  and  one,  a  year 
and  10  months,  gave  a  yield  of  3,220  pounds  of  milk, 
and  134.22  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week;  or  a  daily 
average  of  57.5  pounds  of  milk  and  2.4  pounds  of 
mtter  each  day  for  each  animal.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  full-age  cows  went  as  high  as  508  pounds  of  milk, 
and  22.5  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and  some  of 
t  ie  heifers  failed  to  produce  little  more  than  half 


that  amount;  but  the  eight  together  produced  460 
pounds  of  milk  each  day,  and  some  of  them  produced 
milk  which  tested  5.50  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Now, 
just  look  around  a  bit  and  see  how  many  dairies  of 
20  grade  cows  arc  producing  more  milk  and  butter 
than  the  eight  which  I  have  described.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  several  others  which  I  think  will  do  better 
than  those  already  tested,  but  I  prefer  to  confine 
myself  to  actual  official  figures. 

Now,  what  do  all  of  these  facts  and  figures  prove 
to  the  dairy  farmer?  If  anything  can  be  proved,  it 
it  that  you  can't  keep  up  with  the  procession  if  you 
continue  to  drive  scrubs  and  grades;  you  have  got  to 
get  into  the  purebred  class  if  you  expect  to  win 
even  a  place  in  the  race  from  now  on.  A  cow,  in  the 
abstract,  is  simply  a  machine  capable  of  changing 
fodder  into  milk,  and  the  greater  her  capacity  to  do 
her  work,  the  more  profitable  and  valuable  she  be¬ 
comes  and,  as  a  result  of  careful,  intelligent  breeding, 
for  hundreds,  and  in  some  breeds  for  2,000  years, 
the  present  wonderful  purebred  dairy  cow  has  been 
produced.  Still  that  is  not  all  of  it,  even  when  you 
become  the  owner  of  the  purebred;  a  neglected  pure¬ 


bred  is  likely  to  be  little  better  than  a  neglected  grade, 
and  a  farmer  who  neglects  his  stock  should  keep 
neither.  First  of  all,  comfortable,  sunny,  well-venti¬ 
lated  stables  should  be  provided,  not  in  the  basement, 
but  above  ground,  if  possible.  Good  fresh  water 
should  always  be  within  reach,  plenty  of  bedding,  clean 
stables  and  a  daily  grooming.  Then  if  you  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  silage,  roots  and  Alfalfa  or  clover  described 
in  my  former  article,  and  feed  and  milk  cows  regularly, 
treat  them  kindly  and  take  some  pride  in  your  stock 
and  stables,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  result  at  the  milk  pail.  One  thing  should  be  borne 
in  mind  always,  and  that  is  this:  no  matter  how  well 
a  cow  is  bred,  or  how  great  her  capacity,  if  you  don’t 
feed  her,  she  will  not  give  the  milk.  Some  of  us,  no 
doubt,  can  recall  our  younger  days  upon  the  farm, 
when  to  feed  a  cow  during  the  Winter  more  than  was 
actually  necessary  to  prevent  starvation  was  deemed 
wasteful,  and  often  have  I  seen  the  farmer  go  down 
the  line  of  a  cold  Winter  morning  and  tail  up  his  cows 
so  that  they  could  go  out  to  the  water  hole  to  drink. 
Think  of  cows  thus  treated  trying  to  bring  forth  good 
calves,  and  expect  them  to  produce  milk !  The 
neglected  cow  is  always  an  unprofitable  animal. 


Just  one  word  as  to  feeding.  There  are  almost  as 
many  feed  formulas  as  there  are  farmers,  and  the 
feed  of  any  animal  should  be  determined  by  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  certain  feeds  in  any  given  locality,  having  in 
view,  of  course,  a  reasonably  nutritious  and  easily- 
digested  ration.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  large  quantities  of  high-priced  feeds, 
simply  because  some  scientist  has  calculated  that  such 
and  such  combinations  make  a  balanced  ration.  Old 
Dr.  Grass”  has  the  best-balanced  ration  that  was 
ever  made,  and  the  nearer  you  can  follow  his  formula 
the  year  round,  the  better  the  stock  will  thrive.  That 
is  why  I  provide  lots  of  green  soiling  crops  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  rich  silage  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  and  lots 
of  roots  for  Winter  feeding,  and  practically  no  grain 
whatever.  Some  one  may  ask,  how  can  you  produce 
your  rich  milk  and  butter  fat  without  feeding  grain? 
My  answer  is  that  no  man  has  ever  found  the  secret 
of  producing  butter  fat  by  feeding  any  kind  of  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  I  he  man  who  can  solve  that  secret 
can  become  a  millionaire  in  a  month.  Every  breeder 
would  want  the  secret  and  would  pay  the  price.  At 
present  it  is  locked  up  in  nature’s  storehouse,  and 
our  friendly  cow,  while  giving  daily 
demonstrations  of  the  phenomenon, 
gives  no  hint  and  no  suggestion  of  the 
answer.  1  wo  of  my  cows,  standing  side 
by  side,  eating  exactly  the  same  feed, 
drinking  the  same  water,  treated  in  all 
respects  exactly  alike,  produced  milk 
which  tested  in  butter  fat  from  one,  5.5 
per  cent  and  from  the  other  3.2  per 
cent.  1  he  only  thing  which  we  posi¬ 
tively  know  is  that  a  fat  cow  produces 
richer  milk  than  a  thin  one,  and  most 
of  the  very  high  records  are  made  from 
cows  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of 
fat  before  they  freshen.  In  other  words, 
it  is  easy  to  feed  so  as  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk,  but  the  butter  fat  must 
come  right  off  the  ribs,  if  a  record  is 
to  be  made.  It  is  also  generally  believed 
that  the  tendency  to  produce  milk  con¬ 
taining  a  high  percentage  of  butter  fat 
is  transmitted  as  an  hereditary  quality 
from  dam  to  daughter  and  from  sire  to 
son,  but  just  how  far  breeding  has  de¬ 
termined  this  quality  cannot  be  defin¬ 
itely  stated.  It  seems  to  be  very  largely 
an  individual  quality,  and  influenced  by 
natural  variation.  Many  cows  of  the 
same  family  and  breeding  will  be  found 
to  vary  quite  as  much  in  this  respect  as  cows  from 
entirely  different  families. 

After  all,  a  great  cow  is  not  produced  alone  by 
breeding,  although  good  breeding  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  in  the  production  of  great  cows.  The  process 
begins  months  before  the  animal  is  born.  The  sire 
should  be  healthy  and  vigorous;  the  dam  must  be  in 
fine  condition,  kindly  treated  and  a  cow  of  large 
capacity,  and  from  such  parentage  a  strong,  well- 
developed,  vigorous  calf  will  come.  I  allow  the  calf 
when  born  to  remain  with  its  dam  for  24  hours,  and 
no  milk  is  drawn  from  her  during  that  time,  except 
what  the  calf  secures  in  nature's  way.  After  that  the 
cow  is  put  back  in  her  place  and  the  calf  is  fed  twice 
a  day  from  his  mother’s  milk,  until  he  is  10  days  old. 
At  10  days,  place  a  little  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats 
in  a  box  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  stall  where  lie 
can  reach  it;  give  him  a  handful  of  fine  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  and  keep  fresh  water  before  him  to  drink, 
and  without  fail  the  youngster  will  be  chewing  his  cud 
like  old  folks  when  he  is  12  days  old.  Now,  begin 
to  dilute  his  milk  with  skim-milk  until  at  the  end  of  a 
week  he  is  receiving  three  quarts  of  skim-milk,  and 
all  the  ground  oats  and  bran,  and  sweet  Alfalfa  he 
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will  eat  up  clean.  Never  give  him  more  than  three 
quarts  of  milk  at  a  time,  no  matter  what  his  age. 
More  calves  are  spoiled  by  too  much  milk  than  too 
little,  provided  the  other  foods  are  properly  furnished. 
This  treatment  should  be  continued  for  six  months, 
and  then  the  milk  should  be  discontinued,  and  silage 
and  roots  substituted.  He  should  have  plenty  of 
room  to  exercise,  with  good  air  and  lots  of  sunshine, 
but  never,  as  you  value  your  calf,  turn  him  out  to 
grass  until  he  is  one  year  old.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  fine  healthy  calf  turned  out  to  pasture,  with 
the  result  that  he  began  to  scour,  became  pot-bellied, 
hair  became  rough,  and  turned  toward  the  head,  and 
our  verdict  was  “stunted.”  At  a  year  old,  when  the 
pasture  is  good,  the  calf  can  then  be  safely  and  prop¬ 
erly  turned  to  grass,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  animal. 

So  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  as  to  results  of 
my  practice,  I  will  give  the  returns  for  my  four  years 
among  the  purebreds  upon  this  little  farm.  As  a 
foundation  herd  I  purchased  10  purebred  cows  of  full 
age  and  a  yearling  bull,  paying  $1,600  for  the  lot. 
For  three  years  I  have  sold  on  an  average  $.100  worth 
of  bulls.  I  sold  no  heifers,  and  tested  officially  every 
animal  as  fast  as  she  freshened  for  milk  and  butter 
records.  This  season  I  began  to  sell  females,  and 
since  'Otetober  1,  1907,  I  have  sold  purebreds  to  the 
extent  of  $2,450  and  still  retain  12  of  my  best  record 
cows  and  about  20  calves,  yearlings  and  young  stock, 
worth  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  $3,000.  This  takes 
no  account  of  the  milk  sold  from  this  herd  during 
these  years,  nor  of  two  animals  which  went  wrong 
and  were  killed  for  beef.  Again  I  ask,  does  it  pay  to 
handle  the  purebred?  The  same  arguments  and 
reasoning  which  I  have  used  in  favor  of  purebred 
cattle  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other 
animal  raised  upon  the  farm,  whether  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  horses  or  any  other  animal  in  which  the  best 
development  and  highest  perfection  is  desired.  The 
purebred  represents  to  us  the  effort,  the  thought  and 
the  experience  of  a  thousand  years  of  farming  and 
stock  breeding,  and  we  can  to-day  secure  the  result  as 
a  finished  product  with  comparatively  little  effort  on 
our  part.  The  pride  which  comes  from  owning 
beautiful  specimens,  the  dignity  which  it  adds  to  our 
honorable  calling,  and  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  successful  effort,  all  beckon  us  toward  the 
beautiful  purebred.  John  m’lennan. 


PASTURAGE  ON  CORN  STUBBLE. 

In  the  Wilna  Farmers’  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
there  arose  a  proposition  like  this :  A  member  had  12  acres 
of  corn  stubble  from  last  year  and  wanted  to  get  the  best 
pasture  he  could  off  it  this  season,  as  he  was  short  of 
pasture.  What  should  he  plant?  l.  h.  h. 

Maryland. 

When  I  was  lecturing  at  the  Pennsylvania  institutes 
in  the  lower  part  of  York  County,  in  January  and 
February,  not  a  great  many  miles  north  of  the  in¬ 
quirer,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  every  cornfield  of  last 
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season  was  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  Crimson 
clover,  and  on  these  fields  there  is  now  a  pasture 
worth  more  than  anything  you  can  now  put  on  the 
land.  If  your  club  member’s  cornfield  had  been 
treated  in  this  way  he  would  now  have  had  just  such 
a  pasture,  and  when  the  clover  failed  he  could  sow 
cow  peas  and  in  a  little  while  have  had  as  good  pas¬ 
ture  as  ever.  If  it  is  practicable  to  divide  the  field 
into  two  parts  I  would  advise  him  to  sow  at  once 
oats  at  rate  of  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre  on  both 
parts.  Then  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  tall  enough  let 
him  pasture  one  part  till  eaten  down.  Then  turn  on 
the  other  and  at  once  break  the  first  part  and  sow 
in  cow  peas,  and  by  the  time  the  second  field  of  oats 
is  eaten  the  peas  will  be  large  enough  to  pasture. 
Cow  peas,  pastured  before  blooming  and  seeding,  will 
make  a  renewed  growth  when  cattle  are  taken  off  for 
a  while.  Then  he  can  sow  peas  on  the  second  part 


and  have  them  ready  to  turn  on  when  the  first  section 
is  eaten  down,  and  by  the  time  that  part  is  eaten  down, 
the  first  section  will  be  getting  renewed,  and  so  on, 
for  I  have  pastured  peas  down  three  times  in  a  sea¬ 
son  before  they  gave  up.  Then  hereafter  always 
sow  Crimson  clover  among  the  corn  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  for  pasture  or  not,  for  you  can  turn 
the  clover  down  for  potatoes  profitably,  or  can  follow 
it  with  peas  for  hay,  and  have  the  land  in  the  Fall  in 
finest  possible  condition  for  wheat.  W.  F.  massey. 

THE  APPLE  QUESTION. 

I  send  you  by  mail  six  apples  from  the  barrel  of 
New  York  Baldwins  referred  to  in  former  letter. 
They  were  shipped  here  about  February  10  to  a  man 
named  Harrison,  and  sold  here  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  barrel.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Harrison  knew 
before  he  got  thS  shipment  how  they  were  packed, 
but  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Harrison  that  he  told  me  and 
also  others  who  bought  that  the  large  apples  were 
at  the  ends  and  the  small  ones  in  the  middle,  and 
he  also  had  a  barrel  half  empty,  showing  how  they 
were  in  the  center  of  barrel,  so  you  can  see  that  the 
seller  tried  to  be  honest,  while  the  packer  did  not. 
I  will  give  you  below  the  exact  mark  on  the  end  of 
barrel. 


I  suggest  that  you  send  them  to  the  Hope  Farm 
man  and  ask  him  to  bake  them  for  his  Sunday  dinner, 
and  let  us  know  through  your  columns  if  they  were 
nice  and  juicy.  c.  o. 

Woodstock,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  six  apples  weighed,  altogether,  7^4 
ounces.  The  Hope  Farm  man  has  plenty  of  Russets 
left,  and  even  the  stock  looked  askance  at  this  fruit. 
We  have  submitted  this  letter  to  a  number  of  New 
York  growers  and  buyers,  among  others  S.  C.  Bowen, 
of  Medina,  who  comments  as  follows: 

There  is  no  trade-mark  that  distinguishes  the  grade 
of  apples,  excepting  as  each  individual  shall  make 
for  his  own  convenience  and  guidance.  My  judgment 
is  that  the  XXX  stands  for  strictly  No.  1  grade,  and 
that  the  F.  M.  C.  as  initials  of  the  shipper,  and  not 
of  the  packer;  this  sometimes  is  the  case.  As  a 
rule  in  the  season  of  shipping  apples,  that  is  the  Fall 
portion  of  it,  very  few  farmers  ship,  and  when  they 
do,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  know  they  are  all  right. 
The  cheat  in  this  case  is,  beyond  a  question,  by  the 
packer  and  grower,  and  F.  M.  C.  stands  for  the  ship¬ 
per,  who  bought  them  in  good  shape.  One  fraudulent 
way  of  packing  is  in  making  one  or  two  courses  with 
extra  fine  stock,  and  a  peck  or  half  bushel  of  equal 
grade  next  to  the  facing,  even  if  the  remainder  of 
the  barrel  is  poor,  though  it  may  be  quite  uniform 
through.  There  are  others  who  intentionally  will 
make  both  of  the  ends  of  the  barrel  good,  and  put 
cider  apples  in  the  middle;  of  course  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers’  packing  is  of  this  kind,  but  just 
enough  to  create  suspicion  and  discredit  the  average 
character  of  western  New  York  apples.  It  is  more 
likely  to  come  by  small  growers.  To  illustrate,  last 
Fall  a  farmer,  whom  I  knew  to  be  perfectly  reliable, 
brought  a  barrel  of  quinces  from  a  neighbor  to  me, 
and  sold  them  for  a  certain  price;  on  taking  the 
barrel  out,  I  opened  both  ends  and  found  quinces, 
but  digging  down  a  little,  I  discovered  a  lot  of  Kieffer 
pears.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  inspection,  I 
was  led  to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  where 
I  found  half  a  bushel  of  over-ripe  windfall  Fall 
apples.  Time  and  again  small  growers  of  peaches 
will  commit  the  same  trick  in  packing  peaches.  Now 
I  say  to  you  that  my  spunk  is  up,  and  if  I  live  and  am 
in  good  health  another  season  there  will  be  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  regard  to  packing,  and  then  when  the  Legis¬ 
lature  meets  the  ball  will  be  opened  for  an  act  that 
will  meet  the  situation.  When  the  times  comes,  you 
and  the  other  agricultural  papers  will  have  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  present  the  necessity  of  such  an  act;  there 
perhaps  never  has  been  a  time  when  there  could  be 
harmony  between  dealer  and  grower,  until  now,  and 
the  farmer,  as  never  before,  has  had  to  take  his 
own  medicine.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  apples  in 
western  New  York  were  carried  by  farmers,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  dealers,  are  satisfied  that  something 
should  be  done  to  reach  a  unity  of  action  between 
grower  and  dealer  on  packing  methods  that  shall  be 


effective.  I  have  had  dealings  with  farmers  for  60 
years,  and  there  has  been  too  much  of  an  importance 
attached  to  the  sovefeignty  of  the  agriculturist.  If 
the  lesson  of  the  past  season  will  bring  both  parties 
to  see  that  growers  and  dealers  are  but  one  of  the 
same  party  in  production,  then  the  losses  will  not 
have  occurred  .in  vain.  I  think  you  are  altogether 
too  modest  in  toning  down  this  unpardonable  habit 
of  committing  the  flagrant  fraud,  by  using  the  term 
“adulteration.”  I  trust  that  the  coming  season  will 
work  out  something  in  the  way  of  grading  fruit,  that 
will  be  advantageous  to  grower,  dealer  and  consumer, 
and  I  am  sure  in  that  effort  we  can  all  depend  upon 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  a  host.  s.  c.  bovven. 

Let  the  Growers  Be  Heard. 

Since  seeing  those  “choice  New  York  Baldwins”  on 
paper,  and  reading  the  article  concerning  the  same, 
1  am  moved  to  add  my  mite  in  defence  of  the  farmer, 
who  it  seems  to  me  gets  more  than  his  share  of  the 
blame.  My  sympathy  is  with  the  consumer,  who  pays 
the  price  of  a  No.  1  barrel  of  apples  and  gets  such 
poor  stuff,  only  fit  for  cider  or  the  drier,  when  they 
certainly  brought  a  remunerative  price  last  Fall,  but 
I  am  also  sorry  for  the  producer,  who,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  is  credited  with  this  miserable  packing.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  Orleans  county  apples  placed  on 
the  market  last  season,  not  more  than  one-fourth 
were  packed  by  the  producer ;  the  larger  number 
being  sold  by  the  barrel  as  they  came  from  the  tree, 
to  be  packed  and  put  upon  the  market  by  the  dealer, 
who  furnished  a  stencil  and  required  the  farmer  to 
place  his  name  upon  each  barrel  “to  facilitate  hand¬ 
ling  the  apples  at  the  storehouse.”  After  learning 
liow  they  were  packed  I  refused  to  place  my  name 
tipon  any  more  of  them.  When  No.  1  apples  brought 
the  price  they  did  there  was  no  excuse  whatever  for 
placing  driers  where  they  were  never  intended  to  be, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  do  so.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  meeting  at  Rochester  will  bring  forth  re¬ 
sults  satisfactory  to  both  consumer  and  producer,  but 
until  such  time  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  should. 
All  honor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  stand  it  takes  in  all 
matters  where  principle  is  at  stake.  By  all  means 
“make  the  papers  fit.”  j.  a.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

CONTRACT  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  few  years  ago  several  nursery  firms  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  by  selling  trees  on  contract.  They 
claimed  to  have  new  and  valuable  varieties  which 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  price  was  high, 
and  several  payments  were  to  be  made — the  first  one 
being  usually  more  than  the  trees  were  worth.  After 
the  trees  were  planted  the  agent  agreed  to  come  and 
prune  them  free  of  cost,  and  the  company  agreed  to 
take  part  of  the  first  crop  as  part  payment.  We 


BLACKBERRIES  YIELDING  500  BUSHELS  AN  ACRE. 

Fig.  188. 

shall  never  know  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  taken  from  farmers  by  working  this  plaus¬ 
ible  game.  The  varieties  were  generally  inferior  and 
were  usually  pulled  out  or  grafted  when  they  came 
in  bearing.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  this  lately, 
but  a  similar  plan  has  been  worked  by  agents  of  the 
Northwestern  Nursery  Co.  of  Michigan.  We  have 
one  contract  made  with  a  Wisconsin  man  in  1905. 
There  were  103  trees  of  apple,  plum,  pear  and  cherry 
delivered — mostly  of  standard  varieties.  The  farmer 
actually  paid  $50  for  the  trees — the  agent  agreeing 
to  replace  dead  trees  and  do  the  pruning.  Since  the 
middle  of  1906  no  one  has  been  near  the  trees  to 
prune  them,  and  the  company  will  pay  no  attention  to 
letters.  We  learned  that  the  proprietor  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  had  moved  to  a  place  in  northern  Michigan,  but 
he  pays  no  attention  to  our  letters.  This  contract 
game  is  an  old  one,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  a  case 
where  a  farmer  made  anything  by  signing  such  a 
paper  for  high-priced  trees.  It  is  just  like  a  straight, 
open  invitation  to  throw  your  money  away  to  pass  by 
the  old  reliable  nursery  men  for  those  oily  strangers. 
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INTENSIVE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  want  to  see  an  article  mentioned  by  the  writer  from 
'‘Sunny  Tennessee,”  page  333,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  a  New  Jersey  man  raising  40,000  quarts  of  berries  on  an 
acre,  and  if  possible  the  man’s  name ;  failing  in  that  his 
method  of  growing  them.  Of  course  it  must  be  intensely 
intensive  farming,  and  that  is  what  we  go  in  for  here, 
having  a  well-nigh  perfect  system  of  sub-irrigation,  and 
would  like  to  try  a  few  berries  by  his  plan.  b.  h.  w. 

Sanford,  Fla. 

This  article  was  printed  on  page  207,  under  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  The  plan  is  advocated  by  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
of  New  Jersey.  Instead  of  setting  the  plants  wide 
apart  (4x1)4  feet  as  many  of  us  do)  and  depending 
on  runners  to  provide  a  full  stand,  Mr.  Kevitt  sets 
the  plants  in  beds  one  foot  apart  each  way.  Each 
bed  contains  four  rows,  making  it  three  feet  wide 
with  an  alley  not  quite  two  feet  wide  between  the 
beds.  These  plants  are  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
given  thorough  culture  and  high  fertilizing.  Every 
runner  is  cut  off  as  it  starts,  so  that  the  plant  is  left 
to  the  production  of  fruit  buds  entirely.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  these  plants  will  produce  more  fruit  than 
layer  plants  which  run  into  a  mat  or  close  row.  Of 
course  such  setting  is  expensive,  as  very  many  more 
plants  are  required  to  start  with.  It  is  not  possible 
to  work  a  horse  in  these  narrow  rows,  and  all  weed¬ 
ing  must  be  done  by  hand.  While  this  plan  is  pos¬ 
sible  we  doubt  if  many  growers  can  find  the  energy 
or  patience  to  keep  large  beds  clean  in  the  season 
when  other  work  is  pressing.  This  year 
we  are  planting  a  bed  of  about  2,000  plants 
this  way,  only  the  plants  are  set  farther 
apart — 15x18  inches.  Only  those  who  have 
ever  tried  it  can  realize  what  a  job  it  is  to 
set  out  any  large  piece  of  ground  in  this 
way  and  keep  it  clean. 

We  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  like  the  handling  of  transplanted 
onions.  The  work  of  setting  is  heavy,  yet 
cleaning  and  weeding  is  much  easier,  as 
most  of  it  can  be  done  with  a  hoe.  It  will 
be  much  the  same,  doubtless,  with  these 
berry  plants.  By  keeping  runners  from 
starting  we  can  use  the  wheel  cultivator 
and  a  small,  sharp  hoe,  where,  if  the  run¬ 
ners  were  left  to  root  finger  work  would 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Kevitt  has  sent  us  a 
plant  of  Glen  Mary  which  he  says  has  been 
fruited  nine  years !  We  have  now  re¬ 
planted  it,  and  would  like  to  keep  it  going 
nine  years  more ! 


THE  RUR.A.I>  NEW-YORKER 

berries  may  be  best  adapted  to  general  culture,  but 
there  is  another,  which  I  may  call  the  hill  system, 
by  which  the  finest  dessert  fruit  may  be  grown.  Set 
the  plants  about  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  allow 
only  three  or  four  canes  to  grow  in  a  hill,  set  three 
posts  around  these  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and 
nail  some  wire  around  them  for  a  support.  Make  the 
soil  rich,  and  cultivate  both  ways  with  a  horse  culti¬ 
vator.  In  May  of  each  year  keep  back  all  of  the  new 
canes,  except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  for  next 
year’s  fruiting.  Give  clean  cultivation  until  July,  then 
mulch  between  the  rows.  If  you  wish  to  set  a  new 


nursery  business  will  be  very  seriously  damaged,  if 
this  pest  is  protected  and  allowed  to  multiply.  Note 
the  amount  of  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the 
farmer’s  prosperity  by  the  town  and  city  sportsman, 
and  even  some  millionaire  bankers,  by  way  of  wanting 
the  State  to  protect  the  pheasant  in  order  that  the 
farmer’s  business  may  be  saved  from  utter  ruin  by 
insects,  mice  and  other  vermin  which  these  sportsmen 
know  would  all  be  destroyed  by  the  pheasants.  One 
banker  writes  from  a  Western  State  that  over  $800,- 
000,000  worth  of  farm  crops  are  annually  destroyed  in 
the  United  States  by  mice  and  insects  which  might 
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patch  of  these  berries  select  a  deep  clay  loam,  but  nearly  all  be  saved  by  the  presence  of  these  insec- 
make  it  only  moderately  rich  with  stable  manure,  for  tivorous  birds.  I  am  neither  a  banker  nor  a  city  sports- 
raspberries,  as  the  canes  are  less  hardy  in  very  man,  but  I  am  a  farmer,  and  live  on  a  farm,  and 
rich  soil,  but  apply  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  or  potash  despite  what  any  city  sportsman,  any  game  protector 
in  some  form.  For  blackberries  you  can  use  stable  or  anybody  else  that  is  so  anxious  to  protect  my 


manure  more  liberally.  If  you  have  not  the  plants  on 
your  own  place,  buy  a  few  plants  of  a  nurseryman  of 
each  variety  you  desire,  and  grow  your  own  plants. 
You  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  but  will  get  a  good 
bearing  bed  sooner  and  save  expense  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  the  following  varieties  good; 
Red  raspberries,  Cuthbert  and  Golden  Queen;  black¬ 
caps,  Kansas  and  Gregg ;  blackberries,  Snyder,  Erie 
and  Taylor.  I  would  also  recommend  Eldorado 
for  trial.  Fig.  188  shows  blackberries  in  fruiting  time 
which  give  nearly  500  bushels  an  acre. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  jenkins. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  RASPBERRIES 
AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

Many  old  plantations  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  that  are  filled  with  old  dead 
canes  and  weeds  can  be  so  renewed  and 
renovated  that  they  will  bear  an  abundance 
of  fine  fruit.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  grown  berries  successfully,  and  I  have 
found  that  to  keep  my  patch  in  the  highest 
state  of  productiveness  the  old  canes 
should  be  removed  after  fruiting,  and  the 
young  growth  of  small  canes  properly 
pruned  out  and  thinned  in  the  row.  If  this 
is  neglected  next  year  you  will  have  a 
small  crop  of  inferior  berries,  good  neither 
to  eat  nor  to  sell.  Blackberries  and  the  red 
or  sucker  varieties  of  raspberries  require 
similar  culture.  In  May  begin  to  cultivate 
and  to  thin  plants  in  the  row.  Blackberries  should 
be  thinned  so  the  plants  will  stand  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Save 
only  the  largest  and  best  canes.  The  width  of  the 
lows  may  be  two  feet,  with  a  space  of  four  feet  be¬ 
tween  them.  Keep  the  ground  clean,  with  horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe,  and  the  soil  stirred  about  the  plants. 
Keep  in  mind  the  tree  form  when  pruning.  Pinch 
off  the  top  when  the  cane  is  about  four  feet  high.  The 
laterals  will  then  grow  and  you  will  have  a  bush 
something  like  a  tree  pruned  to  vase  form.  The 
laterals  should  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  feet  in 
length  and  the  new  growth  will  then  make  a  bush 
of  sufficient  size  to  make  a  large  crop,  as  Fig.  187 
shows.  Tender  varieties  that  must  be  laid  down  in 
Winter  should  not  be  so  pruned.  Blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  require  more  room  between 
the  plants  in  the  row  than  red  raspberries.  Cultivate, 
if  possible,  until  July,  then  place  a  heavy  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  between  the  rows  to  retain  the  moisture 
and  furnish  plant  food.  Set  posts,  four  or  five  feet 
fiigh.  Nail  two  pieces  of  board  about  two  feet  long 
and  four  inches  wide,  horizontally  on  the  posts,  one 
at  the  top,  and  one  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Nail  smooth  fence  wire  to  the  ends  of  these  boards 
or  arms,  to  support  the  canes.  Observe  what  is  being 
giown  in  your  own  or  similar  localities,  then  plant 


NEW  HYBRID  AZALEA,  A.  NUDIFLORA  X  A.  MOLLIS.  FIVE 
YEARS  b  ROM  SEED.  Fig.  189.  See  Ruralistns,  Page  438. 

MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  N.  Y.  PHEASANTS. 

Will  John  Q.  Wells,  who  recently  wrote  about  “The 
Curse  of  Pheasants,”  tell  us  whether  putting  tar  on  corn 
or  field  peas  when  planting  will  keep  these  birds  from 
disturbing  the  seed  or  young  plants? 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  tarring  corn  to  prevent 
crows  or  other  birds  from  digging  it  up,  but  I  do 
know  that  here  in  our  neighborhood,  when  corn  is 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  untreated  with  anything, 
that  the  pheasants  will  dig  it  out  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  it  is  a  foot  high  or  more.  The  pheasant 
will  not  dig  out  a  few  kernels  or  spears  here  and 
there  and  then  go  to  another  field,  another  farm,  or 
another  town,  but  will  stay  right  on  the  job.  He  is 
“Johnny  on  the  spot”  from  early  morn  until  dark.  I 
also  know  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  grain  raised 
in  this  section,  even  including  beans,  but  has  to  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  satisfying  of  his  wonderful  ap¬ 
petite.  I  also  know  that  he  will  begin  to  destroy  the 
maturing  grain  as  soon  as  the  kernel  forms,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  there  is  a  kernel  left  in  the  field. 

I  also  know  that  he  has  destroyed  many  bushels  of 
corn  by  alighting  on  the  ears  and  stripping  down  the 
husks,  picking  out  the  tender  kernels  before  they  were 
matured.  I  also  know  that  in  my  young  orchards, 
both  apple  and  peach,  many  thousand  twigs  and 
branches  have  been  clipped  off  by  the  pheasants  during 


tho  Wf  •  nave  oeen  cuppea  orr  oy  me  pneasants  during 

loculitv  CS  that  are  sufficiently  hardy  for  your  the  past  Winter  when  they  could  not  find  grain  to  live 


locality 

The  plan  I  have  described  for  raspberries  and  black 


upon,  and  from  the  way  they  are  developing  an  appe¬ 
tite  in  this  direction  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 


farm  crops  with  pheasants  can  say,  I  know  that  the 
above  statements  about  pheasants  are  facts,  gleaned 
from  experience  right  here  on  the  farm  and  not  from 
some  city  club  or  office,  and  I  repeat  that  the  sooner 
the  farmers  of  this  State  conclude  to  wipe  out  this 
nuisance,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  I  send  you 
some  samples  of  pheasant  work  on  peach  trees  and 
wish  to  say  that  while  most  of  this  work  is  done  near 
the  ground  there  is  considerable  of  it  up  in  the  larger 

trees-  JOHN  Q.  WELLS. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  peach  branches  sent  to  this  office  by 
Mr.  Wells  have  the  twigs  and  tender  ter¬ 
minal  growth  torn  off,  in  some  cases  ap¬ 
parently  for  several  inches.  These  ends  are 
left  ragged  and  loose,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  trees  have  been  injured. 

HUMAN  KINDNESS  AS  FERTILIZER. 

Sixty  acres  of  oats  were  sown  in  Kane 
Co.,  Illinois,  a  few  days  ago,  under  unusual 
but  extremely  interesting  circumstances. 
Charity  held  rein  on  70  horses,  and  human 
kindness  guided  20  disks.  In  one  hour’s 
time,  20  acres  of  the  land  had  been  sown 
to  seed,  and  by  noon  of  one  day  the  whole 
of  the  big  field  was  ready  for  the  warm 
April  air  and  the  gentle  rain  that  came  in 
the  night  to  start  the  seed  to  growing. 
This  is  how  it  happened:  Andy  Walsh 
was  and  is  the  tenant  who  has  the  600-acre 
Finley  farm  for  this  year.  About  the*  time 
that  Andy  was  to  start  his  gang  plows  on 
the  work,  he  was  kicked  by  a  vicious  horse. 
The  hoof  landed  on  his  leg  below  the  knee, 
and  broke  the  member  in  two  places.  When 
Andy’s  neighbors,  Lou  Judd,  W.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  and  George  Lye,  found  out  what  had 
happened,  they  were  of  one  mind  as  to 
what  must  be  done.  Andy’s  land  must  be 
seeded,  or  else  he  would  lose  this  year’s 
crop.  At  once  the  three  neighbors  got  busy 
on  their  telephones.  As  quick  as  connec¬ 
tions  were  made,  promises  were  given  by 
other  farmers  to  be  at  the  Walsh  farm 
with  their  teams  on  a  certain  day,  and 
when  that  day  came  around  no  less  than 
20  husky  men  with  implements  and  70 
horses  were  gathered  in  Andy’s  cornstalks. 
At  a  given  signal  a  long  row  of  disks  began 
moving  across  the  field,  cutting  down  the 
stalks  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  big  seeder  behind  a  powerful 
four-horse  team.  It  threw  a  shower  of 
seed  45  feet  wide.  Then  others  came  along  and 
smoothed  over  the  land,  and  soon  Andy  Walsh’s  oats 
were  ready  to  take  root.  The  whole  grand  sight  was 
watched  from  the  window  beside  which  the  wounded 
man  lay  on  a  couch.  It  was  a  sight  that  almost  drove 
the  pain  from  his  body,  albeit  it  started  tears  to 
course  down  the  cheeks  of  a  stout-hearted  man. 

There  have  been  other  occurrences  of  this  kind  in 
Kane  County,  but  this  was  the  biggest  human-interest 
party  that  ever  has  been  held  in  northern  Illinois. 
It  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  farmers  of  Sugar  Grove  Township,  for  the 
most  part,  are  associated  together  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Sugar  Grove  Farmers’  Club,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  keep  up  with  science  in  the  matter  of  farming, 
and  to  promote  social  relations  among  the  soil  tillers. 
One  meeting  is  held  a  month;  the '’gathering  takes 
place  at  a  farm  home  and  lasts  all  day.  At  least  one 
farm  subject  is  discussed,  and  then  there  are  several 
musical  and  other  parts  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
programme.  There  are  three  of  these  clubs  in  three 
adjoining  townships  of  Kane  County,  and  there  are 
upwards  of  100  members  to  each  club,  the  members 
comprising  men,  women,  and  the  young  people  of  the 
farms.  Committees  arrange  the  programmes,  and 
each  family  contributes  a  basket  for  the  feast  of  which 
all  partake  at  noon.  Each  club  owns  its  own  chairs 
and  tables,  its  dishes  and  tableware,  and  these  arc 
hauled  around  to  the  place  of  the  meeting.  The  kindly 
act  described  above  is  the  direct  result  of  the  work 
of  the  farmers’  club  in  Kane  County.  For  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  it  has  done  more  to  spread  farm 
intelligence  and  good  fellowship  than  any  other  agency 
that  has  been  employed,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  members.  j.  l.  graff. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
mid  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  Now  York 
Senate  voted  against.  Governor  Hughes  In 
Ills  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTFIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCHER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOnN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chntham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  T TILLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCE^.East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATrcs.  . . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WHMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  MILLET  IN  FLORIDA. 

I  see  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  you  mentioned 
the  planting  of  Japanese  millet.  Give  me 
Borne  idea  of  the  time  you  usually  plant  it, 
compared  with  the  planting  of  potatoes, 
and  how  long  from  the  time  of  planting  is 
it  ready  for  harvesting?  At  what  stage 
do  you  eonsider  it  the  most  valuable  for 
forage?  I  secured  a  small  package  from 
n  man  from  Michigan  and  planted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  ground  was  so  dry  I  had  to 
wet  the  furrow  to  get  the  seed  up.  Now 
it  has  seeded  out  and  stands  about  three 
feet  high,  and  has  not  had  as  much  as 
one-quarter  inch  of  rain  since  planting. 
Will  it  make  a  better  product  during  a 
rainy  season,  such  as  we  have  here  in  July 

and  August,  or  will  it  do  better  planted 

later  when  the  rains  have  somewhat 

abated?  J-  w.  J. 

Palmetto  Fla. 

We  should  begin  to  sow  Japanese  millet 
about  a  week  after  corn-planting  time — 
about  when  the  soli  is  warm  enough  for 
cow  peas.  This  year  on  our  soil  such  an 
arrangement  would  bring  millet  seeding 

about  a  month  after  potato  planting.  We 
would  out  as  the  heads  begin  to  turn  hard, 
and  'before  tlie  seeds  are  fully  formed. 
When  broadcast,  about  three  pecks  per  acre 
Is  about  a  fair  seeding.  Tlie  millet  does 
much  better  on  rich  soil,  and  when  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  We  should  not 
expect  it  to  provide  as  much  forage  in 
Florida  as  sorghum  or  cow  peas. 


Removing  Tree  Protectors. 

Is  it  necessary  to  remove  tree  protec¬ 
tors,  wood  veneer,  from  young  trees,  and 
When  is  the  time  to  look  for  borers? 

Winsted,  Conn.  n.  j. 

We  would  leave  them  on,  allowing  room 
enough  for  the  tree  to  grow.  If  you  leave 
them  too  tight  there  might  be  trouble.  We 
look  for  tlie  peach  borers  in  June  and 
again  in  October. 

Cow  Peas  on  Corn  Stubble. 

If  I  Summer-fallow  corn  stubble  ground 
at  what  time  should  I  sow  cow  peas  for 
a  humus  crop?  Would  they  best  be  plowed 
under  or  harrowed?  G.  m.  w. 

Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 

Sow  the  cow  peas  about  a  week  after 
the  soil  is  considered  fit  for  corn  planting. 
Remember  they  are  as  tender  as  beans. 
You  can  use  a  small  plow  for  putting  them 
under.  We  use  a  Cutaway  harrow  and 
cover  them  three  to  four  inches. 

Fertilizers  With  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

Your  answer  to  G.  P.  G.  in  regard  to 
planting  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  excellent, 
but  what  sticks  me  is  this:  I  covered  my 
acre  with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  about 
four  inches.  Can  1  use  any  kind  of  garden 
fertilizers  on  my  patch?  Can  I  sow  it  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  work  in  with  a  two- 
shovel  cultivator?  J.  B.  d. 

Marion,  Ind. 

The  manure  ought  to  supply  all  the 
nitrogen  you  need.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  may  pay  you.  We  should  use  300 
pounds  of  fine  ground  bone  and  100  pounds 
sulphate  of  potash  on  the  acre,  scattering 
it  evenly  by  tlie  side  of  the  rows,  and 
cultivating  it  in. 

Plowing  Potatoes  Under. 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  land  which  I 
expect  to  plant  to  late  potatoes,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  would  pay  as  well  to  plow 
them  under  three  or  four  inches  deep  in 
furrow?  Will  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  give  me  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  the  distance  apart  between  the 
rows,  and  how  deep  to  get  best  results? 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  o.  s. 

We  vrould  like  to  hear  from  farmers 
who  have  plowed  in  potatoes.  We  have 
not  had  much  experience.  We  dropped  the 


seed  pieces  in  every  third  furrow  and  turned 
the  next  furrow  over  them — about;  four 
Inches  deep.  The  surface  of  the  field  was 
then  harrowed  down.  The  rows  should  be 
three  to  3%  feet  apart.  When  you  can 
plow'  straight  and  even  furrows  this  is  a 
quick  way  to  plant  potatoes.  It  pays  us 
better  to  take  more  time  and  make  drills 
after  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Vine  to  Cover  Fence. 

What  quick-growing  vine  can  I  plant 
to  cover  an  unsightly  fence?  w.  j.  c. 

Sanquoit,  N.  Y. 

The  most  rapid-growing  vine  for  covering 
a  fence  would  undoubtedly  be  the  wild  cu¬ 
cumber,  Ecliinocystus  lobata,  seeds  of  which 
can  be  bad  for  a  few  cents  from  any 
dealer.  It  is  a  hardy,  quick-growing  plant. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  a  foot  or  two  apart 
where  you  w'ish  to  place  the  fence,  and 
they  will  make  an  astonishing  growth  as 
soon  ns  warm  weather  sets  in.  For  a  per¬ 
manent  effect,  if  the  fence  Is  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  we  would  recommend  you  also  to 
transplant  the  Chinese  honeysuckle,  setting 
the  bushes  three  or  four  feet  apart.  The 
wild  cucumber  is  only  an  annual,  and  dies 
out  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  seeds  so 
freely  that  volunteer  plants  are  likely  to 
come  up  the  succeeding  year  where  It  has 
been  grown. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  as  Fertilizer. 

I)r.  Griffith,  the  German  chemist,  speaks 
of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer.  Have 
any  of  the  Rural  family  had  any  experience 
along  this  line?  I  expect;  to  test  it  this 
year  on  many  crops.  I  understand  It  is  an 
antiseptic  and  germicide,  destroying  fungi 
and  all  kinds  of  germs.  n.  n.  f. 

Marietta,  O. 

There  Is  not  much  Information  about 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  Iron  [copperas)  in 
this  country.  Most  writers  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  it  injurious  when  used  in  large 
quantities.  It  has  been  suggested  for  use 
around  fruit  trees  as  a  treatment  for  blight. 
We  have  heard  it  claimed  that  a  small 
quantity  used  around  pear  trees  will  act 
as  a  stimulant.  It  is  quite  largely  used  as 
a  spray  to  kill  weeds.  When  sprayed  over 
a  field  at  the  strength  of  about  75  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water  the  solution  will 
kill  many  weeds,  such  as  wild  mustard, 
ragweed,  thistles  and  others,  but  will  not 
injure  young  grass  in  grain.  We  desire  the 
experience  of  farmers  with  this  chemical. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cow-Horn  Turnips. 

On  page  317  you  gave  the  amount  of 
Cow-horn  turnips  and  Crimson  clover  seed 
to  the  acre.  When  Is  the  best  time  to 
sow  them?  Can  I  raise  a  crop  of  early 
peas  (dwarfs)  and  after  I  harvest  them 
use  a  disk  and  then  sow  the  clover  and 
turnips  latter  part  of  June  or  first  of  July 
and  get  a  crop  of  turnips?  p.  o.  b. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  . 

You  are  rather  far  North  to  do  much 
with  Crimson  clover.  This  plant  is  at  its 
best  in  the  South.  It  would  not  be  likely 
to  live  through  the  Winter  with  you,  but 
would  make  enough  growth  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall  to  pay.  You  could  get  a  fair 
crop  of  Crimson  and  Cow-horn  turnips  by 
sowing  after  early  peas.  Most  of  the  large 
seedsmen  sell  tills  turnip  seed.  They  are 
much  the  same  as  other  white  turnips,  ex¬ 
cept.  that  they  are  shaped  more  like  a  pars¬ 
nip  or  carrot,  with  a  long  root  in  the 
ground.  They  are  not  equal  to  the  yel¬ 
low  turnips  for  feeding.  We  usually  leave 
them  to  rot  in  the  ground.  They  can  be 
pulled  and  thrown  into  a  wagon — like  other 
roots. 


Will  you  please  inform  us  now  to  make 
and  use  a  “Fireless  Cooker,”  or  Norwegian 
oven?  What  is  tlie  best  material  for  pack¬ 
ing?  How  would  old  newspapers  do?  I 
have  seen  one  advertised  for  $10,  but  I  think 
in  many  of  tlie  homes  where  your  paper  is 
read  there  is  material  for  a  home-made  one 
at  much  less  expense.  A.  w. 


NOT  NUBBINS,  BUT— 

two  shapely  ears  and  more  per 
stalk. 

Ears  that  are  solid  from  tip  to  butt. 

Every  grain  plump  and  heavy  and  rich. 

That  is  the  common  record  when  a  worn  soil 
Is  properly  treated  with 

POTASH 

Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet,  “  Plant  Food."  It  is  a  scientific  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  agricultural  problem,  and  is  thoroughly  simple  and  practical.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  double  the  value  of  a  field.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Building  Atlanta.  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Building 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


First  —  Always  Best  —  Cheapest 

For  Thirty  Years 

World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  1908  Latest  Improved  Machines. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


41  K.  Madison  Stiikkt, 

CHICACO 

1213  A  HU.  PlI.HKKT  STHKKT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  A  Saohamknto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


17S-177  William  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  1G  I’kinokrr  Strkkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  PlItRT  STKKKT 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Every  Requisite  for  the  Amateur  or  Professional  Gardener 

LAWN  MOWERS  GARDEN  HOSE  WEED  KILLER 

LAWN  ROLLERS  GARDEN  SPRINKLERS  SHEEP  MANURE 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  SUMMER  SPRAY  FERTILIZER 

POULTRY  FOODS  MATERIALS  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Full  description  in  Dreer’s  Tool  and  Implement  Catalogue.  Sent  free,  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  -  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN” 


Always  leads,  is 
always  ready  and 
outwears  all 
others. 

Catalog  upon 
request. 


I’AKSONS  WAGON  CO..  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You. 

Established  1881.  27  Years’  Experience. 

Wo  are  tlie  Originators  of  the  80-Day 

FREE  TRIAL  PLAN. 


TOP 

BUGGIES, 

DRIVING 

WAGONS, 


BIKES, 

SURRIES 

and 

PHAETONS 


Also  full  line  of  HARNESSES. 

SEND  FOR  1908  CATALOGUE. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 


Box  25,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  builder  requited  to 
Bet  them — no  weights  that  can  bo  lost 
or  stolen.  Three  to  twenty  t«i»8  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WEKK8  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Peach,  Apple 
G  Pear  Buds 


enn  QAI  E— Millions  Sweet  Potato, Cabbage 
rUnOHLC  !lll(,  Tomato  Plants.  Price  list 
free.  Good  plants.  Michael  N.Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


VISIT 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 


CAD  CA|  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.00  to  $4.50 
run  OHLC  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Geo.  It.  Schaubkk,  Box  R,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 


from  old  French  Vine¬ 
yard;  White  or  Black. 
Write  for  prices.  Albert  Dkniau,  Vineyardist, 
5  ltue  de  lTslo,  Amboise,  France. 


Harrison's  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


TESTED  FARM 

SmS 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  aero,  Semi  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &.  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 


STONE  TOMATO  PLANTS 

ready  after  May  20tli.  Winningstadt  and  Market 
Gardener’s  No.  2  Cabbage  Plants  now  roady  at  $1 
per  1,000.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cbeswold,  Del. 


Shade  Trees,  Spruco  and  Arbor  Vital  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tkkes  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  toll  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Higlilstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  WATER  PIPE. 

If  A.  B.,  page  264,  will  take  common 
two-inch  drain  tile  and  make  a  pipe  of 
it  with  concrete  he  will  have  a  pipe 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  world,  and 
grow  better  all  the  time.  To  make  this 
pipe  get  good,  sharp,  clean  sand  and 
Portland  cement,  dig  the  trench  just 
as  small  as  possible  at  the  bottom.  Mix 
sand  and  cement,  two  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  and  be  sure  to  mix  thoroughly, 
both  before  and  after  wetting,  and  have 
it  just  wet  enough  so  that  when  put  into 
the  trench  and  well  rammed  down  the 
water  will  show  on  top.  Now  put  in 
about  two  inches  of  the  mixture  and 
into  it  bed  the  tile,  being  careful  to 
make  good  joints  where  tile  come  to¬ 
gether.  To  make  sure  that  no  concrete 
gets  into  the  joints  it  is  well  to  have 
strips  of  building  paper  about  four 
inches  wide  and  just  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  tile;  wrap  one  of  these 
about  each  joint.  As  fast  as  the  tile  is 
laid  cover  with  about  three  inches  of 
concrete,  and  be  sure  to  ram  well  down, 
so  as  to  leave  no  holes.  When  this 
pipe  has  had  a  few  days  to  harden  it 
will  stand  a  good  strong  pressure,  and 
the  older  it  gets  the  better  it  will  be. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


Facts  About  Lightning  Rods. 

L.  If.,  Hath,  N.  Y. — iWc  would  like  to 
know  if  thore  is  any  royalty  on  the  gal¬ 
vanized  cable  for  lightning  rods  which 
J.  S.  Woodward  described. 

./.  R.  F.,  Melvin,  Mich, — ,T.  S.  Woodward 
states  that  galvanized  cable  can  he  used 
as  lightning  conductors  without  insulation. 
This  idea  of  non-insulation  is  entirely  new 
to  me,  and  as  we  think  of  having  buildings 
wired  would  he  pleased  to  know  more  about 
it.  Has  it  been  thoroughly  tried  and  what 
is  the  theory?  Lightning,  ns  everyone 
knows,  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  a  very 
dangerous  element  to  “monkey”  with,  sev¬ 
eral  times  worse  than  taking  hold  of  a  buzz 
saw,  and  I  would  like  to  feel  reasonably 
sure  before  going  ahead.  I  notice  that  all 
electric,  telegraph,  telephone  and  other 
wires  are  insulated  from  poles,  also  -old 
lightning  rods  from  buildings.  What  does 
Tub  It.  N.-Y.  say  about  it? 

There  is  no  patent  on  the  use  of  gal¬ 
vanized  cable  for  lightning  rods.  I  put 
such  a  rod  on  barn  more  than  30  years 
ago.  All  the  insulators  ever  used  on 
lightning  rods  have  been  small  affairs 
and  so  made  that  they  soon  became  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  as  soon  as  rain  com¬ 
menced.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  water  is 
among  the  best  conductors  of  electricity, 
so  that  practically  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
sulator  was  wet  it  was  a  conductor  in¬ 
stead  of  insulator.  The  insulators  used 
on  electrical  lines  are  so  made  that  how¬ 
ever  much  and  long  it  rains  they  still 
remain  with  a  dry  surface  underside  the 
larger  flange  or  rim.  But  supposing  the 
insulators  used  on  a  rod  really  did  in¬ 
sulate  it,  any  discharge  of  electricity 
that  would  come  to  the  rod  through 
thousands  of  feet  of  air  from  the  clouds 
would  surely  be  heavy  enough  to  jump 
the  two  or  three  inches  from  rod  to 
building,  causing  a  shock,  and  this  shock 
or  discharge  is  just  what  the  rod  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent.  As  I  have  many 
times  stated  it  is  a  principle  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  pass  to  and  from  sharp  points 
rapidly  and  silently  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
charges  of  lightning  and  by  having  the 
rod  connected  to  the  building  and  every 
metallic  part  the  electricity  is  diffused, 
and  every  part  helps  to  conduct  it  to 
the  ground.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a 
barn  struck  by  lightning.  It  was  a  large 
barn  with  an  L  raising  its  roof  up  on 
the  main  barn,  causing  a  valley.  The 
main  beam  had  a  cupola  with  a  spire. 
'Fhe  lightning  struck  the  spire,  ran  down 
to  tin  roof  of  cupola,  down  that  to  post 
of  cupola,  along  the  tin  flashing  under 
sides  of  cupola  to  where  there  was  a 
rafter  having  the  ends  of  two  lengths 
of  roof  boards  nailed  to  it;  down  this 
rafter  to  the  tin  valley,  down  the  valley 
to  eaves  trough,  along  this  the  whole 
length  of  L,  to  conductor  spout,  down 
this  to  the  end,  where  it  took  post  of 
barn  to  the  ground.  The  effect  in  shiv¬ 
ering  and  tearing  the  posts  without  any 
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metallic  conductor  and  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  damage  along  the  line  of  tin 
showed  the  severity  of  shock  and  the 
fact  that  had  there  been  a  lightning  rod 
no  damage  would  have  been  done  to  the 

barn.  As  it  was  the  spire,  the  posts  of 
the  cupola  and  the  rafter  and  posts  be¬ 
low  rain  spout  were  shivered  into  sliv¬ 
ers  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  tin 
roof  of  cupola,  the  flashing  along  its 

base,  the  valley,  eaves  trough  and  rain 
spout,  I  doubt  not  the  barn  would  have 
been  set  on  fire.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Concrete  Cellar  Walls. 

J.  L.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — We  are  re¬ 
modeling  a  building,  changing  it  into  a  hall 
10  feet;  by  30  feet.  We  think  of  making  a 
cellar  10x10  feet,  seven  feet  deep  and  18 
inches  above  ground.  My  idea  is  lo  make 
the  wall  of  concrete  to  the  Surface  ( 5 Vj  feet) 
and  the  18  inches  above  ground  of  cement 
blocks,  also  under  the  remainder  of  the 
building  to  put  concrete  down  for  12  or 
18  inches  below  surface  and  building  blocks 
as  in  the  other  part.  Sandy  soil  to  many 
feet  down.  IIow  thick  should  the  concrete 
wall  of  the  cellar  be?  How  many  inches 
deep  should  the  concrete  bo  under  the  other 
part?  What  proportion  of  stone,  sand  and 
cement  should  be  used,  and  the  best  way  to 
mix?  IIow  wet  should  it  be?  Is  four  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement  a  good  strength 
for  blocks  ? 

Ans. — Your  concrete  cellar  wall 
should  be  one  foot  thick  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  box  the  space  which  the  wall  is  to 
occupy  and  mix  your  concrete  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  good  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
rather  fine  stone  or  gravel.  Mix  the  in¬ 
gredients  all  together  thoroughly  while 
dry,  then  add  the  water  slowly,  mixing 
it  with  the  concrete  until  it  is  about  the 
consistency  of  mortar.  If  too  much 
water  is  used  the  cement  will  be  what 
is  called  “drowned,”  and  will  not  harden 
properly.  As  soon  as  mixed  shovel  the 
mixture  directly  into  the  box  or  trench 
and  tamp  it  down  well  as  it  is  put  in. 
We  generally  have  as  many  men  tamp¬ 
ing  as  there  are  filling.  If  this  is  not 
done  properly  the  wall  is  likely  to  crack 
.and  crumble.  The  boxing  can  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  concrete  hardens. 
For  the  foundation  under  the  rest  of  the 
building  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  down 
three  feet  or  below  the  frost  line  to  in¬ 
sure  a  firm  foundation.  Otherwise  the 
frost  is  liable  to  crack  the  cement.  If 
a  trench  can  be  dug  the  proper  shape  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  box  it,  as  the 
concrete  can  be  shoveled  right  into  the 
trench  and  tamped  down.  The  concrete 
should  be  mixed  for  this  the  same  as 


described  for  the  cellar  wall.  This  mix¬ 
ture  also  makes  good  concrete  blocks 
when  properly  tamped  during  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture.  The  proportion  of 
one  part  cement,  two  of  sand  and  three 
of  stone  is  often  used  for  blocks,  but 
the  proportion  or  1 :2 :4  answers  every 
purpose.  c.  s.  g. 

Examination  for  Letter  Carrier. 

E.  A.  F.f  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to 
take  up  a  course  of  study  for  examination 
for  the  position  of  letter  carrier.  Will 
you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  books  to 
study,  and  also  if  I  can  take  a  course  in  a 
correspondence  school,  and  is  the  wearing 
of  glasses  a  bar  to  taking  the  examination? 

Ans. — Write  to-  Secretary  Second 
Civil  Service  District,  Custom  .House, 
New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  giving  in¬ 
structions.  This  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  must  do.  Persons  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  defects  will  not  be  examined:  In¬ 
sanity,  tuberculosis,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
blindness,  total  deafness,  loss  of  speech, 
loss  of  both  arms  or  both  legs,  loss  of 
arm  and  leg,  badly  crippled  or  deformed 
hands,  arms,  feet,  or  legs ;  heart  disease, 
locomotor  ataxia,  cancer,  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  diabetes.  Those  addicted  to  the 
habitual  use  of  intoxicants  to  excess  are 
also  ruled  out.  You  will  have  to  stand 


FOR 

SPRING  DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  AH  Stock. 


PUTS  AN  END  TO 


LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 


Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STAN  DARDfZED. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  ah  live  stock. 


a  second  grade  examination  in  spelling, 
reading,  letter-writing  and  copying.  The 
spelling  examination  is  conducted  by 
having  the  examiner  pronounce  the  word 
and  give  the  definition.  The  competitor 
then  writes  the  word.  Sample  questions 
in  arithmetic  we  give  as  follows.  “1. 
Add  the  following,  and  from  the  sum 
subtract  32,885,696  (here  will  be  given  a 
short  column  of  figures.  2.  Multiply 
7  2-25  by  36.8,  and  divide  the  product 
by  1.92.  Solve  by  decimals.  3.  A  car¬ 
rier  can  assort  43  letters  or  37  papers 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Bkanchkh:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansns  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis;  London,  Eng.;  Mont  eal,  Que.;  Sydney. 
N.S.W.;.*5t.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India} 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


in  a  minute.  At  this  rate,  how  many 
hours  will  it  take  him  to  assort  3,655 
letters  and  185  pounds  of  papers,  averag¬ 


I  YTH’S  POROUS  TII.K.  Write  for  "Hints 
on  Farm  Drainage.”  LYTH  TILE  CO.,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


ing  7  papers  to  the  pound?  4.  A  lot 
which  was  53  feet  wide  and  150  feet 
long  sold  for  $8,347.50,  which  was  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  cost.  What  was  the 
cost  per  square  foot?  5.  In  a  certain 
mail  there  arc  294  pounds  14  ounces  of 
newspapers  weighing  at  the  rate  of  3 
papers  to  every  7  ounces.  Flow  many 
papers  are  there  in  the  mail?  16 
ounces=l  pound.” 


Teacher:  “If  you  are  kind  and  polite 
to  your  playmates,  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult?”  Scholar:  “They’ll  think  they  can 
lick  me  !” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THIS  DIGGER  WON'T 
DISAPPOINT 

because  It  is  not  an  experiment.  Wo 
worked  for  years  perfecting  it  before 
putting  on  market.  Wo  determined 
It  should  sustain  thosame  high  repu¬ 
tation  other  Iron  Ago  Tools 
have  made,  and  it  iias.  Last 
year  it  roplaced  many 
other  makes.  Spocial 
features  are:  Light 
draft,  durability, 
froo  from  cost¬ 
ly  repairs; 
adapted  to 
varying 
condi¬ 
tions. 


Construction 
different 
from  a  1 1 
others.  Has 
patonted 
features. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. Box  102D,Grenloch,  N.J. 


ENSILAGE  CORN  AT  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 


Field  Averaged  Over  1 7'A  Feet.  Well  Eared. 


RAISED  WITH  HUBBARD’S 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


FERTILIZERS 
WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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Ruralisms 


Raise  Strawbkrrv  Seedlings. — We 
urge  strawberry  lovers  everywhere  to 
take  opportunity  the  coming  season  to 
raise  some  seedlings,  using  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  perfect  fruits  of  the  best  obtainable 
local  varieties.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  as  acceptable  berries  for  home  use 
may  be  grown  on  seedling  plants  as  on 
named  or  commercial  varieties.  Good 
quality,  fair  size  of  frufts  and  productive¬ 
ness  in  the  majority  of  plants  are  almost 
assured  if  seeds  of  superior  varieties, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially  pollcn- 
ized,  are  sown.  The  feature  most  often 
lacking  is  that  of  firmness.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  strawberries  have  been  selected 
from  myriads  of  seedlings  more  for  the 
shipping  quality  than  for  any  other  spe¬ 
cial  characteristic.  Apparently  nature 
cares  little  for  firmness  in  ripe  straw¬ 
berries,  and  this  feature,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  the  result  of  persistent  and  con¬ 
tinued  selection  of  what  may  be  termed 
an  almost  accidental  quality  in  straw¬ 
berry  development.  The  bright  coloring 
and  agreeable  flavor  of  wild  berries  serve 
to  attract  fruit  eating  birds  and  thus  in¬ 
sure  wide  dissemination  of  the  mature 
seeds.  Firmness  is  not  needed.  It  is 
well  known  that  high  table  quality  rarely 
accompanies  firmness  in  strawberries. 
The  best  shippers  are  without  exception 
deficient  in  palatability. 

The  seedling  grower  must  expect  the 
vast  majority  of  his  products  to  prove 
tender  in  texture,  and  he  must  also 
reconcile  himself  to  conspicuous  lack  of 
uniformity  as  regards  size,  color  and 
shape  of  berries  as  well  as  time  of 
ripening.  With  the  above  drawbacks 
in  mind  one  may  expect  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
esting  plants  of  the  greatest  vigor,  bear¬ 
ing  throughout  a  long  season  berries  of 
most  agreeable  quality,  suitable  for  do¬ 
mestic  uses  and  home  market.  There  is 
an  ever-present  chance  of  getting  a 
choice  local  variety  and  a  faint  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  one  of  general 
utility.  Strawberry,  like  potato  va¬ 
rieties,  do  not  appear  to  possess  great 
permanence  as  profit-makers,  and  the 
old  kinds  must  continually  be  replaced 
by  new  blood.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  improve  on  some  of  our  present 
standards,  while  they  retain  anything 
like  their  original  vitality.  Grow  seed¬ 
lings,  then,  rather  for  interest  and 
pleasure  than  with  anticipation  of  breed¬ 
ing  a  world-conquering  novelty.  You 
will  be  well  repaid  if  nothing  turns  up 
of  greater  commercial  utility  than  the 
parent  kinds. 

Preparing  and  Sowing  Seeds. — Much 
has  been  written  as  to  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  strawberry  seeds.  One 
grower  thinks  that  they  need  a  “touch 
of  Winter”  to  insure  quick  germination, 
and  packs  the  cleaned  seeds  between 
ice  cakes  in  the  family  refrigerator  over 
night  before  sowing;  another  is  averse 
to  coddling,  claiming  that  only  the  most 
vigorous  should  survive,  and  prepares 
his  beds  by  removing  the  top  soil  for  a 
depth  of  10  inches  or  more,  and  simply 
crushes  the  selected  berries  on  the  hard 
under-surface  beneath,  giving  the  seeds 
no  covering  nor  further  attention  until 
the  little  plants  arc  ready  to  handle.  He 
claims  never  to  fail  in  securing  a  good 
stand  of  seedlings  within  a  month  by 
this  method,  without  being  bothered 
with  weeds  as  if  sown  on  the  surface. 
Others  take  excessive  care  in  handling 
and  pricking  out  the  seedlings  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  characteristic  leaves. 
The  strawberry  is  perhaps  more  readily 
grown  from  seeds  than  any  other  fruit, 
and  nearly  always  bears  the  second  year 
after  planting  out  in  the  fruiting  beds. 
The  main  requirement  is  to  sow  when 
freshly  separated  from  the  fruit.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  germination  is  immensely 
reduced.  Only  three  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  dry  imported  seeds,  occasionally 
sold  by  dealers,  can  be  expected  to  grow, 
and  entire  sowings  may  fail  even  with 
the  most  favorable  treatment.  For  this 
reason,  and  to  gain  size  in  the  seedlings 
pare  and  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the 
selected  berries  ripen.  The  old  advice 
to  crush  the  berries  between  folds  of 
paper  or  cloth  does  not  work  well  with 
the  large  modern  fruits  that  are  likely 
to  be  chosen.  There  is  so  much  pulp 
and  fiber  that  the  little  seeds  are  not 
easily  separated.  We  find  it  convenient 
to  pare  the  surface,  using  a  sharp  thin- 
bladed  knife,  thus  removing  the  seeds 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  pulp  and 
only  short  fibers  attached.  The  parings 
are  kneaded  in  stout  cloth  under  water 


•f.o  work  out  the  enclosing  pulp,  and  the 
mass  of  seeds,  after  draining,  is  mixed 
with  dry  sifted  sand,  which  is  stirred 
until  the  seeds  are  seen  to  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  They  are  then  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  planting.  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  is  prepared  a  well-fined 
bed  in  the  border  or  garden  is  suitable. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  as  it 
is  well  to  gain  as  vigorous  growth  as 
possible.  The  seeds,  sand  and  all,  should 
be  sown  in  shallow  drills  about  10 
inches  apart,  lightly  covered,  and  the 
surface  well-firmed  with  a  board  or  hoe. 
Unless  the  soil  is  particularly  moist, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  mid¬ 
summer,  the  bed  should  be  thoroughly 
watered,  using  a  fine  sprinkler,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  wet  burlap  or  bagging.  Plants 
may  be  expected  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  They  arc  easily  distinguished,  and 
should  be  carefully  weeded  and  culti¬ 
vated  from  the  start.  By  late  August 
the  strongest  will  be  ready  to  set  in 
the  fruiting-beds,  prepared  in  the  usual 
thorough  manner.  We  find  it  best  to 
give  seedling  plants  plenty  of  space. 
Two  feet  by  three  feet  apart  is  none 
too  much  in  good  strawberry  soil.  At 
this  time  we  have  in  bloom  a  plot  of 
several  hundred  seedlings  that  were  set 
four  feet  apart  each  way  in  September, 
1906.  The  ground  is  now  solidly 
covered  with  plants  that  stand  almost 
too  thick  in  many  places.  The  treat¬ 
ment  after  setting  is  that  for  all  Fall- 
set  strawberry  plants ;  good  culture  for 
the  succeeding  18  months  and  a  Win¬ 
ter  mulch  of  litter  or  manure  as  the 
climate  demands.  A  few  seedlings  may 
fruit  the  next  season  after  setting,  but 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  vigor,  and  the 
buds  are  best  picked  off  as  they  appear. 
A  full  crop  is,  of  course,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  second  year,  when  the  most 
promising  plants  may  be  propagated  for 
further  trials. 

In  Pots  or  Boxes. — Tf  there  is  only 
space  for  a  limited  number  of  plants 
seeds  from  a  dozen  berries  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  sown  in  well-drained  pots  or 
boxes  containing  a  depth  of  about  five 
inches  of  light  compost.  Seeds  and  sand 
together  are  sown  as  in  garden  plant¬ 
ing  and  a  covering  kept  over  the  soil 
until  germination  begins.  When  the 
seedlings  can  be  handled  they  are  best 
pricked  off  in  two-inch  pots,  or  trans¬ 
planted  a  similar  distance  apart  in  boxes, 
to  be  planted  out  in  the  fruiting  beds 
when  large  enough.  Those  who  plant 
without  expectation  of  startling  results 
arc  likely  to  be  pleased  with  their  ex¬ 
periment. 

A  Handsome  Azalea. — The  Azalea 
shown  in  Fig.  189,  page  435,  is  the 
progeny  of  the  wild  Pinxter  flower,  A. 
nudiflora,  hybridized  with  a  yellow- 
bloomed  variety  of  the  Oriental  A.  mol¬ 
lis.  The  plant  is  five  years  from  the 
seed,  is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  began 
to  bloom  when  two  years  old.  Tt  flow¬ 
ers  in  early  May,  and  a  considerable 
show  of  foliage  accompanies  the  bloom 
instead  of  the  buds  opening  from  bare 
twigs  as  does  the  Pinxter  flower.  The 
color  is  cream  white  with  a  touch  of 
salmon  in  the  throat,  and  there  is  faint 
but  pleasing  fragrance.  Though  not  as 
showy  as  Mollis  varieties  these  hybrids 
of  Nudiflora  are  extremely  attractive  in 
their  way.  We  have  them  in  almost 
every  shade  of  coloring  from  pure  white 
to  deep  rose  and  reddish  salmon.  They 
are  far  more  vigorous  under  garden  cul¬ 
ture  than  any  other  Azaleas  we  know, 
gaining  in  stature  and  floriferousness 
each  year,  while  most  other  kinds 
dwindle  and  die  out.  Though  nearly 
sterile  an  occasional  capsule  of  fertile 
seeds  is  produced,  and  a  second  genera¬ 
tion,  both  self-pollinated  and  crossed 
with  other  species  and  varieties,  is  soon 
expected  to  bloom.  w.  v.  f. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


GET  PARTICULARS 
ABOUT  OUR  NEW 

$50.00 

POWER  SPRAYER 


for  Potatoes,  Grapes,  Strawberries  anil 
similar  work.  We  arc  making  this  price 
only  to  introduce  the  machine  quickly. 
It  is  a  great  proposition. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS. 


KNOX-ALL  robogs 

The  only  spray  in  tho  world  that  kills  them.  Used 
also  for  all  leaf-eating  insects,  etc.  Cheapest  spray 
made.  Send  for  free  booklet  "When  to  Spray  with 
Knox-All.”  I)R.  K.  0.  MoRBlS,  Keeler,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  learns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
•  ers  we  were  using  common 
t  sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
i  — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
™  success  forced  us  to  manu- 
i  wV  ¥  t  y  facturing  on  a  larj?2  scale. 

You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


- A  N  E  W - 

SPRAYER 

Thoroughly  Tested  Has  No  Equal 

For  Potatoes, 
Strawberries,  etc. 

Double  Cylinder  High  Pressure 

Index  Plate  Shows  Pressure.  Has  Vibratory 
Syphon  Agitator  and  Pedals  to  guide  nozzles 
over  uneven  rows  and  against  side  winds. 

Spray  nozzles  in  front  —  No  straining  of 
eyes  and  neck  as  with  a  rear  spray.  Write 
Asplnwall  Mlg.  Co.,  312  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  World’s  Oldest  anil  Largest  Makers 
of  Potato  Machinery. 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower! 


Is  the  maker’s  name  and 
the  word  "  Patkntkp  ” 
Stamped  upon  the  spray 
Nozzles  you  are  using? 
o.s. pat.  not,  why  not? 

Mj'h'™-*’-  Think  it  over. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO., 

PAHXT5  PUlOOrc.  1 

GASPORT,  H.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


QPRAY  POTATOES  ?£? 

i£ -  Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  l'KKK. 

Yield  fokcjs  pump  co..  *  uth  hl,  Kimira.  *.  i 


Increase  Crops  Id  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

1 1  Is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  It  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S .  Governmentand  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto* 
Pop  Nozzle  It  Is  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Write  if  you  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co..  2«J»y  st  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Spray.  Everything— troos,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  Cart  and  Darrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  yon  get  my  catalogue,  Krne. 
I'll  OMAN  FKPPLKR,Box4fi,HiKhtstown,N.J. 


MANATEE  COUNTY 

SEABOARD'S^  FLORIDA.  ^'SEABOARD 


AW  LINE  RAILWAY 


AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


WE  Wilt  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

Thin  handsomely  illustrated,  fifty-patre. 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
being  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  in  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  tho  last  four 
pionths  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustratimg  it  with 
dozens  of  interesting  and  instructive 
scenes  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  wi  11  bo  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  the  L.nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mai  ling.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent 
Geaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  18.  Portsmouth,  Va, 

ll.  I  I 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Riding  Cult!' 
▼ators.  You  can  do  it  easier  and 
better,  because  they  are  built  on 
lines  that  make  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulat 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag 
es  In  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  I02C  Grentoch,  N.J. 


BinderTwine 


8<5  lb.  Sample  free. 
Farmer  ag’ts  wanted. 

Then. Burt  A. Sons, Melrose, 0 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  In  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  lino  is  complete. 
(Joods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Aoirican  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  BJfl  Hopest.,Hackett*town,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  610  Esgineerlng  Building. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  lias  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  wore  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
KKKK  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO,, 
“K”  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


.FIVE  YEARS’  USE  OF 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

jtroves  that  it  prevents  crows  pulling  corn,  is  non- 
poisonous,  easily  applied,  needs  no  drying.  Corn 
can  be  used  immediately  after  applying,  and  in 
any  planter.  Price,  $1.00  per  can  delivered, 
enough  for  over  two  bushels  or  seed. 

Tlieo.  A.  Stanley,  New  Hritnin,  Conn. 


Wire  F ence  90  r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  — 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box«7 .  Leesburg,  O. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Must  effective  winter  and  summer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  wo  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  chewing  insect*. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYERS. 

Booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

HURST  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

1*  on  FREE  TRIAL 


FOR  MAN-POWER 

’^Wholesale  prices  (where  no 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE-  -  o}  the  extra  profit.  Sprays 

Everything— potatoes  and  truck  4  anil  6  rows  at  a  time. 
Man-power  and  Horse-power.  High  prossure  ami  perfect 
agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight, Scab,  Rot,  and  lings. 
Brass  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  5  Years. 

o  a^t.)  Wo  pay  freight.  Write  for  our  free  8pra, 


Catalog,  and  Free  Hprayer  offer.  H.  L.  HURBT  MFG.  C0-,  UN orth 


Spraying  Guide, 
St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


claim  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  upon  request, 
amount  on  each  cow  this  summer. 


A  GUARANTEED 
FLY  SPRAY  AT  1/5 
THE  USUAL  COST 

A  Protection  against  Flies. 
An  Eradicator  of  Lice  and  other 
Parasites.  A  Healer  to  Cuts 
and  Sores  on  the  Skin.  A  Disinfec 
tant  and  Germicide. 

Five  Gallons  of  Material 
for  $1.00 

For  $1.00  cash  we  will  send  sufficient  Target  Brand 
for  five  gallons  of  fly  spray  and  GUARANTEE  It  to  do 
all  that  is  claimed  above.  If  It  does  not  do  what  we 
Send  $1.00  so  as  to  save  many  times  that 


TARGET  BRAND,  BOX  721,  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


1009. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


slit) 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY.' 

Part  HI. 

Well,  I  got  in,  and  there  were  four 
years  of  struggle.  When  funds  ran  low 
I  got  out  and  earned  more  and  then 
came  hack.  Thank  the  Lord  no  one 
gave  me  credit,  so  I  could  borrow.  By 
turns  1  was  ditcher,  dairyman,  school 
teacher,  lumberman,  cook,  hook  agent, 
actor  and  general  hired  man.  I  must 
also  confess  to  giving  a  few  lectures 
on  phrenology,  or  as  my  audience  called 
it  “feeling  heads,”  and  engaging  in  a 
few  boxing  matches — also  playing  ball. 

Then,  as  never  before,  I  saw  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  boy  or  young  man 
with  a  farm  home  to  fall  back  upon  and 
one  without  such  a  home.  Father  and 
the  farm  must  seem  like  “the  shadow 
of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land”  to  the  young 
fellow  when  the  disappointments  of  life 
scorch  him  like  the  wind  out  of  the 
desert.  The  temptation  to  drop  ambi¬ 
tions  and  give  up  the  struggle  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  is  almost  overpowering  at 
times.  If  he  shut  his  teeth  and  harden 
his  heart  and  fight  on  alone  lie  will  al¬ 
ways  walk  a  little  in  the  shadow  and 
bear  the  scars.  If  there  is  a  home  to 
go  to  at  such  times  all  the  rest  of  life 
will  be  softer  and  better  for  it.  It  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  that  the  boys  at  col¬ 
lege  who  had  such  farm  homes  did  not 
appreciate  them  or  realize  what  a  farm 
home  means  to  the  country.  And  those 
who  think  they  do  realize  it  (when  in 
need)  often  fall  by  the  wayside  later. 
I  have  seen  too  many  of  what  I  call 
“moral  dead  men.”  In  the  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  footing  before  they  earn  their 
place  they  make  a  vow  that  if  God  will 
only  grant  them  competence  and  home 
they  will  serve  Him  by  giving  to  others 
what  was  denied  to  them.  T  call  a 
“moral  dead  man”  one  who  breaks  his 
vow,  and  when  home  is  given  him  holds 
it  selfishly  for  himself  alone.  You  may 
think  I  am  getting  away  from  my 
story,  but  this  is  all  a  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Hope  Farm,  as  we  shall  see. 
I  went  through  college  wearing  for  the 
most  part  cast-off  clothing  and  doing 
any  work  that  came  to  hand.  We  will 
have  it  all  into  our  book  some  day.  At 
any  rate  I  finally  “graduated.”  In  those 
days  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  was  not  unlike  a  soldier  turned  out 
to  make  his  own  gun.  The  course  was 
crude  and  largely  an  experiment.  It 
trained  us  to  think  and  reason,  but  gave 
us.  no  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  do  a 
thing.  I  cannot  imagine  a  business  man 
engaging  one  of  the  members  of  our 
class  to  manage  his  farm — not  even  one 
of  the  sons  of  good  farmers! 

The  danger  to-day,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
the  teachers  may  break  too  far  away 
from  the  old  model,  and  make  the 
graduate  too  much  of  a  human  machine. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  all  the  spiritual 
side  out  of  a  boy’s  education.  I  learned 
more  from  the  character  and  personal 
power  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Abbot  and 
Dr.  Kedzie  than  anything  they  ever 
taught  us  out  of  books.  Young  men 
often  ask  me  if  I  would  advise  them  to 
go  to  college.  One  young  farmer  once 
asked  which  would  do  him  most  good 
in  dairying — a  year’s  course  at  college 
or  a  year  on  a  stock  farm  near  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  where  Alfalfa  grows  at  its 
best  !  I  used  to  have  but  one  line  of 
advice — go  to  college  by  all  means. 
Now  T  modify  it,  and  advise  no  man  to 
go  unless  he  is  ready  to  deny  himself 
like  a  Spartan — and  can’t  help  going! 

When  I  graduated  T  had  something 
like  $1  in  my  pocket  and  nothing  any¬ 
where  else.  The  thing  that  seemed 
most  promising  to  me  at  that  time  was 
a  job  on  a  small  farm  paper  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Your  agricultural  graduate 
sometimes  thinks  himself  a  great  per¬ 
son.  Tt  was  a  very  nice  theory  to 
figure  that  the  southern  people  were 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  “agriculture.” 
So  T  went  into  a  printing  office  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  learned  something  of 
type-setting,  and  then  set  forth  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  South. 

My  starting  as  a  journalist  was 
humble  enough.  On  a  dull  October  day 
I  trudged  up  the  muddy  street  of  a 
httlo  town  to  a  small  dilapitated  looking 
“office.”  1  he  foreman  was  an  old  Con¬ 
federate  soldier,  who  had  commanded 
a  company  of  sharpshooters  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  where  mv  father  was  killed. 
He  took  his  long  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  as  the  smoke  drifted  away,  ran  his 
eye  over  me  for  about  a  minute,  while 
a  short,  fat  man  at  a  case  stopped  to 
take  a  chew  of  tobacco.  T  knew  right 
then  that  the  less  I  said  about  hailing 
from  Cape  Cod  the  fewer  thorns  there 
would  be  in  my  pathway. 

“How  are  you  on  the  zvrite?” 

.  FTe  put  me  at  writing  wrappers,  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  see  how  I  did  it.  I  passed  on 
this  and  then: 


“IIow  are  you  on  the  fold?” 

A  pile  of  papers  had  just  come 
from  the  press,  and  I  was  directed  to 
fold  them  by  hand.  After  I  got  a  few 
done  the  boss  came  and  examined  them 
critically  to  see  if  the  edges  were  even. 
They  were,  and  he  found  me  worthy  of 
going  up  a  little  higher  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“IIozv  are  you  on  the  feed?” 

T  said  nothing,  as  I  had  learned  that 
the  answer  was  expected  in  deeds 
rather  than  words.  T  followed  him  out 
of  the  back  door  and  up  to  a  little  brick 
house  on  a  bank.  Inside  was  a  large 
press,  and  about  the  largest  colored  man 
I  had  ever  seen.  This  giant  played  the 
part  of  engine.  The  day  was  a  little 
chilly,  and  the  ink  was  slow  to  move,  so 
“Sol”  had  built  a  fire  under  the  ink  well 
— or  trough  at  the  end  of  the  press 
where  the  ink  is  supplied  to  the  rollers. 
The  room  was  full  of  pine  smoke.  The 
boss,  or  “Colonel,”  as  of  course  we 
called  him,  showed  me  how  to  feed  in 
the  paper,  and  Sol  topk  hold  of  the 
handle  and  started  the  press.  T  look 
back  now  to  the  days  I  spent  with  Sol 
in  that  smoky  little  room  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sigh.  Life  was  young,  and  a 
year  or  so  made  little  difference.  While 
Sol  was  resting  I  used  to  ask  him  about 
the  future  of  his  race  and  what  his 
children  might  expect. 

“Sol”  was  entitled  to  his  full  name  of 
Solomon  for  the  wisdom  he  displayed  in 
expounding  the  philosophy  of  life.  Men 
may  write  volumes  about  it,  or  be  una¬ 
ble  to  express  it  in  words,  yet  the  great 
primal  hope  of  man  is  for  a  wife,  a 
child  and  a  piece  of  land.  One  frosty 
morning  Sol  did  not  appear,  and  I  went 
to  hunt  him  up.  Four  dogs  were  curled 
up  in  the  rubbish  under  the  house.  The 
entire  family  of  humans  had  crawled 
into  one  large  bed  for  warmth.  There 
were  great  cracks  under  the  door  and  in 
the  walls,  but  no  one  had  thought  of 
stopping  them.  No  one  but  a  monop¬ 
olist  could  afford  to  stay  in  bed  and 
hold  up  a  business.  Sol  thought  he  was 
the  only  man  in  town  who  could  run 
that  press,  so  he  stayed  in  bed  until  the 
sun  got  warm.  I  never  did  like  mo¬ 
nopoly,  so  I  went  back  to  break  the 
strike.  The  Colonel  was  prepared  to 
light  his  pipe  and  wait  for  Sol.  I  was 
newer  at  the  business  and  at  the  study 
of  negro  character,  so  I  made  a  prop¬ 
osition. 

“You  feed,  Colonel,  and  Brother  Hill 
and  I  will  take  turns  running.” 

Brother  Hill  was  the  fat  man.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  he  had  promised  his  wife 
and  the  family  doctor  that  he  would  not 
take  violent  exercise  for  two  weeks! 
So  I  took  hold  of  the  handle  and  started 
the  press,  with  the  Colonel  to  feed.  The 
noise  of  that  press  taught  Sol  that  his 
monopoly  was  broken.  He  came  shuf¬ 
fling  over  and  took  the  handle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  he  came  I  was 
within  five  minutes  of  the  limit  of  my 
strength.  By  keeping  perfectly  quiet  I 
got  the  reputation  of  a  local  Samson. 
What  astonished  me  most  of  all  was  the 
patience  and  good  temper  with  which 
most  of  the  southern  white  people 
treated  the  negroes. 

I  spent  some  two  years  in  Mississippi. 
We  made  our  paper  “an  artistic  suc¬ 
cess.”  As  for  the  financial  side  of  it,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  teach  in  a  young 
ladies’  seminary  in  order  to  eke  out  ex¬ 
penses.  You  will  find  my  name  in  the 
old  catalogue  as  “professor  of  modern 
languages  and  elocution.”  There  was 
one  great  difference  between  the  North 
and  South  at  that  time.  At  the  North, 
when  funds  run  low,  T  could  always  go 
into  the  country  and  work  on  a  farm.  I 
was  a  hired  man  still,  with  a  little  but¬ 
tering  of  agricultural  education  on  the 
corn  bread  of  labor.  I  could  always 
get  a  job.  At  the  South  there  was  no 
such  chance  to  work  with  the  hands  and 
dignify  the  labor.  It  is  different  now, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  25  years  ago. 

Tn  addition  to  “feeding  and  folding” 
T  was  fighting  editor  of  the  paper.  One 
man  who  didn’t  like  our  sentiments  re¬ 
garding  a  purebred  cow  suggested  a 
duel.  I  had  no  end  of  advice  as  to  how 
to  behave  in  this  trial.  One  man  told 
me  how  he  got  out  with  honor  by  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  had  “promised  a  sainted 
mother  that  he  never  would  do  battle.” 
I  never  made  any  such  promise,  and 
had  to  think  of  something  more  in  my 
line.  The  choice  of  weapons  was  mine, 
and  I  suggested  marking  off  two  three- 
foot  squares  on  the  ground  50  feet 
apart.  Each  man  was  to  stand  in  one 
of  the  squares  with  a  basket  of  missiles 
(I  suggested  eggs)  and  at  a  given  signal 
begin  throwing.  My  arm  is  stiff  now, 
so  T  should  need  other  weapons.  If 
some  one  were  to  challenge  me  now  on 
account  of  some  printed  matter  I  should 
select  the  square  again  and  stipulate  that 
we  were  to  stand  in  them  and  read  our 
various  articles  at  each  other !  h.  w.  c. 


Tubular 

In  February  a  certain  man 
wished  to  try  an  experiment 
•with  a  Tubular  separator  He 
wanted  to  know  by  actual  test  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Tubular  would  do. 

He  had  no  cows  so  he  arrang¬ 
ed  with  a  dairyman  neighbor  to 
make  the  experiment  with  the  milk 
from  the  dairy  of  the  latter.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  for  the  experiment¬ 
er  to  skim  the  milk  at  the  neighbor’s 
dairy,  and  the  cream  to  go  to  the 
creamery  instead  of  the  whole  milk. 

The  dairy  owner  feared  a  loss  of 
cream  in  this  way,  and  so  bargained 
that  the  experimenter  was  to  pay  the 
difference  between  what  would  have 
been  obtained  for  the  whole  milk  and 
the  money  actually  received  for  the 
cream. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
cream  had  returned  him  $30  more  money 
than  the  factory  would  have  allowed 
him  for  the  whole  milk. 

Sequel— Next  day  the  dairyman  and 
two  neighbor  dairymen  each  bought  a 
Tubular  separator,  and  then  hired  a 
man  out  of  employment  to  kick  them 


Gained 

$30  More 

in  a  Month,  for 
Cream  Alone,  than 
Whole  Milk  Yield¬ 
ed.  Hauling  and 
Time  Losses 
Also  Saved. 

because  for  years  they  had  been  throw¬ 
ing  away  $30  per  month  in  ignorance  of 
what  a  Tubular  would  do  for  them, 
though  the  opportunity  to  try  a  Tubular 
in  their  own  dairies  was  always  open  to 
them. 

If  you  haven’t  a  Tubular  you  can 
gain  profitable  knowledge  by  a  test 
similar  to  above;  and  money  profits 
twice  a  day  after  you  put  the  Tubular 
in  your  dairy.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Pcnna. 

Toronto,  Ont.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


200  Styles 
of 

Vehicles 

65  Styles 
of 

Harnesi 


Sold  Direct 
from  our 
Factory 
to 

User 


No.  669%.  Fancy  Car  Plush  Trimmed 
B'urny  vith  auto  seat,  fancy  padded  wing 
dash,  bike  gear  and  rublier  tire.  Price 
complete,  $78.00.  As  good  as  sells  for 
$20  more. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our 
Factory 

Having  all  expenses  and  profltH  of  tho  dealer. 
Elkhart  Buggies  «nd  H.rns..  have  been  Hold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  UHer  for  35  yearn.  Wo  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  In  the  World 

Belling  to  the  conmimor  excluHlvely.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval,  guaranteeing  Bafo  do- 
livery.  No  cont  to  you  if  not  Hatlnlled  aw  to  stylo, 
quality  and  price.  Bend  for  new  free  catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  313.  Light" 
Surrey  witii  Canopy 
top  and  hue  auto 
seats.  Price  complete, 

$78.00. 


The  HOOVER 

Eight  running,  well 
built,  low iu  price — 
the  most  satisfae 
tory  machine  to 
use. 


POTATO 

DIGGER 


Made  In  two  hIzch.  Send 
for  catalogne  and  awk  about  trial  offer. 

THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO., 
Box  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
AJumhmi 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  > 

3.000  times  a  minute.'? 

Far  superior  to  emery  P? 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  !? 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment  ^ 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address. 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  226  K.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Outs  a  track  A  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

W#>5END  TOR  ' 
CIRCULAR3T0TMC 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO... 

r  HIGGANUM'i 
'CONN.U.aArA 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  .0  to  10  in.  deop,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
’chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION  _ 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  boused  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4 "a 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum.Conn. 
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FROST  HEAVY | 
WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  the 

strongest  fences  made.  Kvery 
wire  carefully  tested,  and  only 
tho  best  hard  colled  spring  steel  wire 
Is  used.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIOJ) 


[HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  | 

l  Alt  No.  i>  HUsel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weigh* 

X  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85<l  per  rod, 

■  delivered.  Wo  send  free  surn  pie  for  Inspection  . 
k  and  tent.  Write  for  fonco  book  of  133  stylos.  A 
The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EASY  TO  BUY 

Superior  Fences,  almolutcly 
fttrongotit  and  ln:Ht  made.  Only 
heavy  gauge  8,  y  and  10  High 
Carbon  Colled  Spring 
Steel  Wire  un«;d.  Liberal  term*. 

I-ow  prices.  Write  for  Free  t,' lit  11- 
log  and  fall  information. 

TIIK  SUPKllIOIt  FF!V€K  CO. 
llept.  !  Cleveland.  Ohio 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE— Send  ut 
once  for  our  handsoma 
now  Fonco  Catalog,  tol  Is 
you  bow  to  buy  th.t  bout 
fonco  ut  lowost  prico,  saving  nil 
dealer's  and  jobber's  profit.  Write— 
Aa.h.r  Fen.o  &  Mtg.  Co.,  Station  O.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  am  the  Paint  Mann 


Got  my  Big  Free  Book,  Including  lug 
Color  Cords  to  select  from — also  froo 
book  of  Painters’  Supplies  sold  ut  1)1- 
roct-to-You  Prices.  I  malto  Paint  to 
order— soil  It  on  threo  months’  time — 
allow  two  full  gallons  froo  to  try— and 
3  pay  all  freight  charges.  Write  postal 

for  full  particulars  ami  TOEE Books. 
O.L. Chase. The  Palntman.  Dept.  45  St.Louls.MQ, 


RF.I’ATIATORM  from  t  tv  so  horse,  Steam  aim!  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  ti.  Tread  Powers.  3 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  P  o  w  cr 
Corn  Shell  ers. 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cotters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  I.and 
Rollers. 

_  The  Mcsalngcr  Ylfg.  Co.  Box  1  .  Tulumy,  I'e 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

subject.  If  it  could  be  left  to  a  commission  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  correcting  an  evident  abuse 
without  mixing  it  with  a  dozen  other  things. 

* 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Directors  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
This  masterly  arraignment  needs  little  comment  from 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR.  US’  for  k  iustifies  every  contention  we  have  made. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  We  have  110  personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Dawley, 
8s.  6<1.,  or  8hs  marks,  or  10* *2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Publiihed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pnblinhlns  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 
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Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onrcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  W e protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorkkb  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  JOB. 

* 

We  never  had  so  many  questions  from  farmers  who 
want  to  raise  green  fodder  for  the  cattle  to  help  out 
pastures.  What  can  they  plant?  They  ought  to  have 

green  rye  or  wheat  to  cut  during  the  latter  part  of  .  ,  ...  .  . 

May.  We  had  oats  and  peas  nearly  three  inches  '  "h**.  “'I .f  d,S. “1"“ . "?!!? 

high  by  May  6.  After  rye  and  wheat  are  cut  we  do 
not  know  of  anything,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
Japanese  millet  and  fodder  corn  in  drills.  We 
would  keep  seeding  millet  up  to  August  1,  and  in  our 
latitude,  sow  corn  fodder  up  to  July  15.  After  that 
seed  rye  or  wheat  as  the  forage  crop  is  cut  off. 

* 

What  is  the  truth  about  ginseng?  The  handlers 
and  dealers  tell  us  that  at  present  there  is  practically 
no  market  for  either  wild  or  cultivated  root,  owing 
“to  natural  conditions  which  have  developed  in  the 
market.”  The  Chinese  still  have  some  prejudice 
against  the  cultivated  root,  which  brings  about  50 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  wild.  A  few  careful  ex¬ 
perts  have  sold  the  cultivated  roots  at  fair  prices,  but 
we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  invest  money  in 
growing  ginseng. 

* 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Keeney,  of  Belvidere,  N.  Y.,  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  and  high  esteem  of  every  breeder 
of  cattle  for  his  work  as  commissioner  in  investigat- 


and  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  exult  at  his  down¬ 
fall.  We  have  a  feeling  of  profound  regret  that  a 
man  naturally  so  capable  of  public  service,  and  with 
such  a  winning  personality,  should  permit  himself  to 
go  astray.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  thousands  of 
friends  who  have  stood  by  us  so  loyally  and  well. 
We  would  rather  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  back  of 
us  than  any  carload  of  politicians  this  nation  can 
furnish.  We  shall,  of  course,  analyze  the  situation 
and  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  it  in  coming  issues. 

* 

Some  of  the  large  department  stores  in  New  York  are 
making  renewed  efforts  to  sell  oleo.  They  head  their 
advertisements  “The  Supreme  Court  Decides  the  Sale 
of  Butterine  Lawful.”  The  object  of  this  is  evidently 
to  make  people  believe  that  the  laws  against  butterine 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  That  has  been 
the  favorite  trick  of  the  oleo  people,  but  no  one  need 
be  deceived  by  it.  A  dealer  in  this  city  was  arrested 
for  selling  oleo.  He  was  discharged  on  the  ground 
that  the  papers  in  his  case  did  not  show  that  the  oleo 
was  sold  “in  imitation  and  semblance  of  butter.”  This 
does  not  affect  the  present  law,  but  now  raises  the 


is.  It  appears  to  be  settled  that  oleo  cannot  be  col¬ 
ored  so  that  it  will  resemble  butter  without  paying  the 
revenue  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound.  It  may  yet  be  de¬ 
cided  that  in  addition  to  color  flavor  and  consistency 
may  rule  the  oleo  out  of  legal  competition  with  butter. 
In  any  event  do  not  forget  that  the  oleo  laws  still 
stand  in  New  York. 

♦ 

A  Connecticut  reader  comes  forward  with  this 
request : 

Is  there  a  place  in  this  country  where  the  farmer,  while 
walking  behind  his  plow,  will  not  be  tortured  by  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  where  there  are  no  rocks  to  throw  his 
plow  and  himself  all  around?  If  you  know  of  such  a 
place  please  let  me  know  through  the  Hope  Farm  Notes. 
Thanks. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  thinks  he  has  lived  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  seen  many  sections. 
He  never  struck  such  an  ideal  place.  Real  estate 
agents  and  land  boomers  have  described  such  a  happy 
land,  but  to  mortal  eyes  it  is  usually  “far,  far  away.” 
When  you  find  places  without  rocks  or  stones  you  will 


ing  this  Jersey  cattle  case.  His  position  was  hard  and  -find  other  drawbacks  nearly  as  hard.  There  is  usually 


embarrassing.  Many  prominent  men  had  declined  the 
task,  which,  from  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding 
it,  was  not  one  to  be  greatly  desired.  We  desire  to 
express  our  admiration  for  the  patient,  fair  and 
painstaking  way  in  which  Mr.  Keeney  has  taken  evi¬ 
dence,  searched  for  facts  and  sifted  out  the  truth. 
The  breeding  fraternity  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 

for  doing  his  full  duty  thoroughly  and  well. 

* 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  inspection  and  an 
analysis  of  Paris-green  sold  in  New  York  much  like 
that  of  fertilizers.  A  law  has  now  been  passed  which 
extends  such  inspection  to  arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur, 
lime  sulphides,  miscible  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  “or  any  other  insecticide  or  fungicide 
or  essential  ingredient  thereof.”  These  goods  must 
be  sold  under  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  are  to  be  sampled  and  analyzed. 
Fruit  growers  who  buy  these  goods  are  entitled  to  this 
protection.  In  spite  of  what  critics  may  say,  the 
experiment  stations  have  saved  farmers  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  analyzing  fertilizers.  Their  figures  not 
only  show  up  the  bogus  character  of  some  goods,  but 
establish  the  purity  of  others.  Any  farmer  will  do 

well  to  study  the  station  figures  and  be  guided  by  them. 

* 

The  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  It  has  enabled  a  trust  to  control  the  price  of 
white  paper  and  thus  compelled  newspaper  publishers 
to  pay  tribute.  No  good  reason  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  public  can  be  given  for  continuing  this 
tariff.  It  was  stated  at  one  time  that  Canada  would 
levy  an  export  tariff  in  case  this  country  put  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list.  It  is  now  said  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Canada  would  be  glad  to  see  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  and  export,  as  it  would  give  greater  value  to 
certain  forest  sections  of  Canada  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  deserted.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  present 
tariff.  Congress  will  not  even  vote  on  the  subject. 
It  will  only  appoint  a  committee  to  “investigate.” 
Every  time  any  effort  is  made  to  correct  some  tariff 
abuse  we  see  greater  need  of  a  strong  tariff  com¬ 
mission.  A  tariff  on  a  single  material  can  never  be 
settled  in  Congress  without  going  over  the  entire 


some  fly  in  the  ointment,  even  when  the  mosquitoes 
have  been  killed  out.  Perhaps  when  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  killed  off  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
in  its  low  lands  we  shall  get  a  glimpse  at  such  a 
place  as  this  man  calls  for.  Does  anyone  know 
where  it  is  now? 

* 

A  case  is  reported  from  California  which  ought  to 
interest  consumers.  The  Crescent  Cream  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  handled  butter  made  by  the  Lucerne 
Butter  Company  under  contract.  The  Lucerne  com¬ 
pany  finally  stopped  shipping,  and  the  creamery  com¬ 
pany  brought  suit  for  breach  of  contract.  In  de¬ 
fence: 

The  Lucerne  company  claims  that  it  had  detectives  en¬ 
gaged  who  discovered  that  its  agents  were  taking  its 
butter,  which  was  put  up  in  full  weight  one  and  two- 
pound  prints  under  its  copyrighted  wrapper,  removed  it 
from  the  wrapper  and  after  “shaving”  from  half  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces  from  each  print,  it  was  returned  to  the 
wrapper  and  sold. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  “common  practice”  in  the 
butter  trade  of  that  city.  It  enables  a  dealer  to  sell 
a  “square”  of  butter  for  less  than  his  competitor  sells 
a  pound.  Thus  the  public  is  defrauded  through  short 
weight.  The  company  making  the  butter  was  justified 
in  breaking  the  contract.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
been  an  accessory  to  a  crime,  for  the  dealers  were 
using  its  brand  to  defraud. 

* 

Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  who  died  recently  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  was  a  representative  New  Yorker  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  been  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  for  46  years — a  great  parish  that 
comprises,  in  addition  to  Trinity  itself,  nine  chapels, 
among  them  historic  St.  Paul’s,  over  25  clergymen, 
and  many  lay  helpers.  The  outside  world  often  hears 
of  the  great  wealth  of  Trinity  Corporation,  without 
forming  any  accurate  impression  of  its  moral  power 
in  the  community — a  power  that  found  full  expression 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Dix.  Coming  from  a  distinguished 
family  that  has  given  soldiers  and  statesmen  to  the 
country,  Dr.  Dix  inherited  culture  and  mental  power, 
and  with  it  a  moral  strength  that  enrolled  him 
among  those  who  “fear  not  the  face  of  any  man.” 


May  1C, 

He  had  little  in  common  with  those  pulpit  orators 
who  seek  screaming  headlines  in  the  daily  press,  but 
his  voice  was  ever  on  the  side  of  family  purity,  civic 
pride  and  national  patriotism.  When  wearying  of 
the  pessimists  who  point  out  our  national  frailties, 
with  doleful  prophecies  of  future  decadence,  it  gives 
renewed  spirit  to  remember  that  there  is  a  greater 
world  than  that  of  the  yellow  journalist,  wherein 
move  the  nobler  figures  of  our  national  life,  and  to 

this  world  belonged  the  honored  rector  of  Old  Trinity. 

* 

New  Jersey  is  securing  many  acres  of  useful  land 
by  driving  out  some  undesirable  citizens — the  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Along  the  coast  and  back  along  the  sluggish 
streams  are  marsh  lands  naturally  rich,  but  so  pes¬ 
tered  with  “Jersey  birds”  that  few  care  to  occupy 
them.  The  mosquitoes  have  made  life  a  burden  at 
seaside  resorts,  and  at  many  suburban  towns.  The 
swamps  are  being  drained  and  oil  is  used  on  the  stag¬ 
nant  pools,  so  that  the  mosquitoes  are  driven  out  and 
destroyed.  Swamps  thus  redeemed  are  coming  into 
productive  farming,  and  healthy  towns  are  springing 
up  where  formerly  the  mosquitoes  drove  out  the 
humans.  By  its  warfare  on  the  mosquito  the  State 
is  acquiring  a  richer  territory — and  showing  the  rest 

of  the  nation  how  to  do  it. 

* 

That  fertilizer  trouble  in  Ohio  has  reached  a  new 
phase.  The  injunction  brought  by  the  Smith  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company  against  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  sustained  by  Judge  Bigger,  on  the  ground 
that  as  then  constituted,  and  as  conducted  for  62 
years,  the  Board  was  a  private  corporation  and  not 
authorized  to  exercise  police  powers.  We  understand 
that  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  Legislature  at  once  proceeded  to  remedy  the 
trouble  by  passing  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  makes  the  Secretary  a  State  officer  and  per¬ 
mits  and  requires  him  to  carry  on  the  police  work 
formerly  done  by  the  Board.  It  seems  that  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  papers  which  claim  to  represent  Ohio  farmers 
we  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  Farmer  named 
the  Smith  Chemical  Company  on  January  18.  It 
printed  the  Smith  Company’s  advertisement,  in  which 
this  concern  offered  to  sell  upon  a  guarantee,  and  ad¬ 
vised  its  readers  to  hold  the  company  to  its  pledge. 
We  make  this  statement  in  justice  to  our  contempor¬ 
ary.  We  are  now  informed  that  the  Smith  Company 
has  sued  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  for  com- 
tempt  of  court,  and  that  under  the  new  law  the  Board 
has  been  reorganized  just  as  it  was  before. 


BREVITIES. 

Arizona  is  preparing  to  grow  cotton. 

“Certified  milk”  has  reached  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Hafpv  the  man — no  odds  what  comes  to  pass,  if  in  his 
garden  grows  asparagus. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  rage  for  the  use  of 
“weeders.”  Are  they  still  in  use  on  your  farm? 

No  man  has  a  right  to  howl  about  trusts  and  monopolies 
who  believes  “anything  will  go  in  a  cow  trade.” 

The  worst  curse  about  the  pheasants  seems  to  he  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  obliged  to  harbor  and  feed  them  for 
the  “sports”  to  kill  later. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  recently  fined  $4,000 
for  violating  the  Federal  law  which  prohibits  carrying 
live  stock  more  than  28  hours  without  food,  water  and  rest. 

We  do  not  often  hear  of  buckwheat  as  a  soiling  crop. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Station  last  year  it  gave  6Vj  tons 
green  forage  per  acre.  After  the  cows  became  used  to  it 
they  ate  it  freely. 

The  first  box  of  California  cherries  this  year  sold  in 
Philadelphia  for  $14.  Last  year  this  price  was  $22.50 
and  the  year  before  $25.52.  These  first  cherries  are  hardly 
fit  to  eat.  The  price  is  paid  for  “glory.” 

We  are  told  that  nearly  all  the  protein  and  a  large  part 
of  the  starch  is  near  the  surface  of  the  potato.  Thick 
paring  often  means  a  loss  of  30  to  50  per  cent.  Baking 
or  boiling  “with  the  jackets  on”  is  most  economical.  Eat¬ 
ing  skin  and  all  of  a  baked  potato  is  good  practice. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  healthy  plant  of  Crimson 
clover  grow  in  the  Spring  you  cannot  say  that  you  know 
what  plant  growth  is.  How  that  stuff  does  get  up  and 
stretch  1  We  pastured  off  one  patch,  and  before  the  cow 
got  to  one  end  the  clover  was  again  nearly  ready  at  the 
other. 

One  of  our  readers  bought  a  mare  from  a  minister  who 
was  going  West  to  convert  the  people  of  a  certain  seel  ion. 
The  minister  warranted  the  mare  as  a  perfect  beast — kind 
and  willing.  She  proved  to  be  about  the  worst  balker  ever 
seen  in  that  section.  Now  what  State  do  you  think  the 
minister  hailed  from? 

An  English  gardener,  describing  the  use  of  wire  netting 
to  keep  rabbits  out  of  his  garden,  says  he  has  it  extending 
six  inches  underground,  with  another  six  inches  turned 
outward  horizontally  at  the  bottom.  The  rabbit  digs  down 
close  to  the  netting,  strikes  the  netting  at  the  bottom,  and 
gives  up  the  job.  Would  the  same  idea  keep  rats  out  of  a 
henhouse  ? 

Among  the  best  Spring  visitors  on  the  farm  are  the 
little  clover  plants  in  the  rye  and  wheat.  They  come 
out  of  cracks  and  holes  with  good  promise  of  the  future. 
They  make  us  think  of  a  man  going  over  the  field  throw¬ 
ing  nitrate  of  soda  out  of  a  bag — for  that  is  just  about 
what  they  will  do  later.  Clover  seed  is  high  but  we  have 
not  found  it  economy  to  give  it  up. 
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FRANK  E.  DAWLEY  FOUND  GUILTY. 
Clear-Cut  Action  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  submitted  the  following  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  on  May  6: 

After  fully  weighing  the  evidence  on  all  sides  of 
the  question,  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions : 

‘‘The  report  of  F.  B.  Keeney  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  charges  against  Frank  E.  Dawley,  having 
been  received  and  considered,  together  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  upon  which  the  same  was  founded;  and  Mr. 
Dawley  having  appeared  before  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  presented  his  statement  of  the  case  by 
his  counsel,  A.  L.  Olmstead,  Esq. : 

“Resolved — First:  That  we  find  that  the  said  Frank 
E.  Dawley  delivered  one  or  more  grade  animals  to 
Hubert  Button  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  on  or  about 
September  24,  1904,  as  and  for  registered  Jerseys; 
and  that,,  inasmuch  as  no  proof  has  been  offered  to 
show  which  of  the  animals  delivered  to  Mr.  Button 
were  entitled  to  registration,  that  all  of  said  animals 
and  their  progeny  be  stricken  from  the  Herd  Register, 
unless  within  six  months  Mr.  Button  presents  proof, 
independent  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dawley,  of  the 
correctness  of  registration  of  such  of  said  animals 
as  are  not  grades. 

“Second:  That  we  find  that  Mr.  Frank  E.  Dawley 
delivered  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Squiers,  of  Rodman,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  grade  cow,  designated  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  the  Pratt  cow,  as  a  registered  cow,  Zola  of 
Astoria  150889;  that  the  transfer  to  said  Squiers  be 
declared  void,  and  the  Secretary  be  and  hereby  is 
directed  to  strike  said  transfer  from  the  Transfer 
Ledger,  and  to  strike  from  the  Herd  Register  any 
progeny  of  Zola  of  Astoria  since  the  date  of  said 
transfer. 

“Third:  That  we  find  that  the  said  Frank  E.  Daw¬ 
ley  delivered  to  The  Rogers  Nurseries  at  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  two  grade  animals  purchased  of  F.  D.  Squiers, 
as  registered  Jerseys,  No.  54  as  Dotshome  Daisy 
193204,  and  No.  51  as  Dotshome  Carlotta  193206; 
that  the  said  animals,  and  any  progeny  thereof,  be 
stricken  from  the  Herd  Register. 

“Fourth :  That  from  the  uncontradicted  evidence 
in  the  case  with  reference  to  the  illness  of  Queen 
Carey  124033,  we  find  that  Dotshome  Helen  Stanley 
193203  and  Golden  Rod  68352  are  not  entitled  to 
registration,  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  strike  said 
animals  from  the  Herd  Register. 

“Fifth :  That  we  find  that  two  animals  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  the  progeny  of  Dot’s  Lily  49220,  which  were 
dropped  after  the  death  of  said  cow,  viz. :  Dotshome 
Czarlil  180521  and  Dotshome  Elizabeth  W.  192055; 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to 
strike  said  animals  from  the  Herd  Register. 

“Sixth:  That  we  find  that  three  animals  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  the  progeny  of  Matilda  of  Side  View  133832, 
which  were  dropped  after  the  death  of  said  cow,  viz. : 
Dotshome  Matilda  Mat  180522,  Dotshome  Matilda 
Naiad  191403,  and  Matilda  of  Maple  Row  191404;  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  strike 
said  animals  from  the  Herd  Register. 

“Seventh:  That  the  Secretary  he  and  hereby  is 
directed  to  refuse  for  record  any  subsequent  entry 
or  transfer  dependent  upon  the  signature  of  said 
Frank  E.  Dawley .” 

The  above  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


May  5.  The  Board  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolutions. 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  matter  of  investigation  of  charges 
against  Frank  E.  Dawley  be  approved. 

“Resolved,  That  Frank  E.  Dawley,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  be  and  he  hereby  is  expelled  from  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  because  of  violation  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution;  providing  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  voting  on  the  case,  as 
laid  before  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  vote  in 
favor  of  such  expulsion.” 

In  order  that  this  report  may  be  clearly  understood 
we  print  Article  5  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Club: 

Striking  Animals  from  the  Record. —  (a)  Should  an  ani¬ 
mal  have  been  admitted  to  entry  or  transferred  through 
misrepresentation  or  fraud,  the  Roard  of  Directors,  on 
discovery  of  the  same,  shall  declare  the  entry  or  transfer 
void,  together  with  any  entries  that  may  have  been  made 
of  descendants  of  such  animal ;  provided,  however,  that 
no  animal  shall  be  stricken  from  the  register  whose 
entry  has  stood  for  six  years. 

Inadmissable  Signatures. —  (1>)  When  an  animal  shall 
have  been  entered  or  transferred  through  misrepresentation 
or  fraud,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  direct  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  refuse  for  record  any  subsequent  entry  or  transfer 
dependent  upon  the  signature  of  any  person  implicated  in 
such  fraudulent  entry  or  transfer. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Directors  have  power  to 
refuse  registration  without  putting  the  matter  to  a 
vote  of  the  Club. 

When  it  comes  to  expelling  a  member  the  question 
must  be  put  to  the  Club  and  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  must  vote  for  it — as  we  see  from  Article  7  of 
the  Constitution,  as  follows : 

Expulsion  of  Members. — Should  a  member  of  the  Club 
be  charged  with  wilful  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  a 
Jersey  animal,  or  with  any  infraction  of  the  Charter, 
Constitution,  or  By-laws  of  the  Club,  or  with  any  act  or 
conduct  which  may  endanger  the  good  order,  welfare,  or 
credit  of  the  Club,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  examine 
into  the  matter,  and,  if  the  charge  is  sustained  by  suffi¬ 
cient  proof,  after  one  month’s  previous  notice  in  writing 
has  been  given  to  the  member  with  a  copy  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  and  after  an  opportunity  lias  been 
given  him  to  he  heard  before  the  Board  of  Directors  in  his 
defence,  the  offending  member  may  lie  expelled  by  the  vote 
of  nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  providing  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Club  voting  on  the  case, 
as  laid  before  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  vote  In 
favor  of  such  expulsion. 

.This  will  give  our  readers  an  exact  idea  of  the 
situation.  The  Directors  and  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  have  found  that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Dawley 
are  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  have  denied  reg¬ 
istry  to  his  cattle.  They  recommend  his  expulsion, 
but  this  will  not  be  legally  accomplished  until  the 
formal  vote  of  Club  members  is  announced. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— A  hundred  farmers  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ind.,  the  majority  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooksburg  and  Moore- 
field  and  all  anti-equity  in  sentiment  have  organized  the 
Jefferson  County  Law  and  Order  league,  and  they  propose 
active  hostility  to  the  Society  of  Equity,  which  is  held 
responsible  for  “night  riding.’’  James  Demaree  has  been 
elected  president,  John  Shank,  vice-president,  and  Edward 
Stanton  secretary.  ...  A  jury  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  .30,  gave  a  verdict  of 
818,500  to  Alexander  H.  G.  Maidment,  of  Hackensack, 
against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  for  injuries  result¬ 
ing  in  his  right  leg  being  crippled  for  life,  his  nervous 
system  shattered,  and  his  automobile  wrecked  by  a  colli¬ 
sion  with  a  train  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at.  Bogota  on 
August  17,  1906.  The  plaintiff  proved  that  the  flagman 
was  improperly  absent  from  the  crossing.  .  .  .  Declar¬ 

ing  that  the  contempt  to  which  he  is  subjected  from  the 
other  prisoners  makes  life  in  the  Idaho  penitentiary  un¬ 
bearable  Harry  Orchard,  under  sentence  for  the  murder  of 
Governor  Steunenberg,  says  he  wants  to  die  on  the  gal¬ 
lows  and  that  he  hopes  the  Board  of  Pardons  will 
reject  the  application  of  Judge  Wood  to  have  his  sentence 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Orchard  said  that  the 
other  prisoners  at  the  penitentiary  refuse  to  associate  with 
him  and  that  his  existence  is  worse  than  death.  .  .  . 

An  immense  petition,  bearing  the  signatures  of  245,800 


persons,  requesting  that  a  pardon  be  granted  to  Capt. 
William  Van  Scbaick,  master  of  the  General  Slocum,  was 
presented  April  30  to  the  President  and  to  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots.  The  committee  was 
introduced  to  the  President  by  Representative  Law  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  National  President  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Winter  weather  prevailed  in  several  Cen¬ 

tral  Western  States  April  .30.  It  snowed  in  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  parts  of  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
killing  frost  is  reported  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Thousand  of  acres  of  garden 
truck,  flower  beds  and  other  green  products  were  ruined. 
Strawberry  plants  are  frozen  and  wilted.  Currant  bushes 
and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  which  were  covered  with  buds 
will  bear  no  fruit  this  year.  The  snow  was  so  heavy  in 
Kentucky  that  the  running  races  scheduled  for  Lexington 
were  called  off.  In  Louisville  a  fall  of  two  inches  is  re¬ 
ported,  and  several  points  report  the  heaviest  fall  of  the 
season.  A  heavy  wet  snow  was  reported  from  practically 
every  city  in  Ohio.  The  recent  hot  weather  had  brought 
out  vegetation  of  all  kinds  to  an  unusual  extent  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  the  storm  is  expected  to  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  Trees  in  full  bloom  were  broken  by  the  weight  of 
the  snow.  A  severe  wind  storm  did  considerable  damage 
in  Florida  and  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  There 
was  a  record  breaking  snowstorm  along  Lake  Erie  April 
.30.  Snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  six  Inches  from  Cleveland  to 
Buffalo. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Financial  Countess,  a  Jersey 
cow  owned  by  C.  E.  Parfet,  of  Golden,  Col.,  has  already 
surpassed  the  present  world’s  record  for  butter  held  by 
Olive  Dunn,  owned  by  A.  F.  Pierce,  of  Winchester,  N.  H., 
of  792  pounds  in  one  year,  having  produced  792  pounds  in 
ten  months.  .  .  .  Representative  Porter,  of  New  York, 

laid  before  the  President,  May  1,  an  appeal  from  the 
American  Humane  Association  for  the  protection  of  range 
cattle  in  the  West.  The  association  desires  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  Burkett  bill  be  amended  in  the  Senate  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  cattlemen  who  leave  government  ranges  to  provide 
food  and  water  for  their  stock  .  .  .  Many  men  will 
get  employment  by  the  reforesting  of  the  Adirondack 
preserve.  New  York  State  has  purchased  from  Germany 
950.000  seedling  trees.  They  include  450,000  two  and 
500,000  three  years  old.  The  two-year-old  seedling  trees 
have  been  put  in  a  new  nursery  to  remain  one  year,  when 
they  will  be  planted.  The  500,000  three-year-olds,  with 
600,000  that  the  State  already  had  in  its  nurseries,  are 
now  being  planted  in  the  forests,  making  a  total  this  year 
of  1,100,000  seedling  trees  to  be  planted,  twice  as  many  as 
have  been  planted  before  in  this  State  in  any  one  year. 
At  present  there  are  about  40  men  employed  in'  the 
nursery  and  at  least  100  in  the  planting  fields  in  the 
forests.  With  so  much  additional  planting  to  be  done 
this  force  will  have  to  be  increased  materially.  The  two- 
year-old  seedlings  cost  75  cents  a  thousand  and  the  three- 
year-olds  $2.65  a  thousand. 


The  oats  are  all  sown,  and  are  up  already.  Some 
farmers  have  done  planting  potatoes,  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  to  plant  yet.  Corn  planting  is  started,  but 
most  planting  will  be  done  in  about  a  week  from  now  (May 
4).  Tobacco  seed  is  sown  and  covered  with  coarse  muslin  to 
protect  the  tender  plants.  Some  peas  and  early  sweet 
corn  is  up  already.  All  the  early  vegetables  are  planted. 
Some  of  our  market  prices  are  rhubarb,  five  cents  per 
bunch;  onions,  four  cents  per  bunch;  apples,  15  cents 
per  half  peck ;  eggs,  16  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  30  cents 
per  pound ;  lettuce,  three  to  five  cents  per  head.  e.  d.  k. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

NEBRASKA  ORCHARDS. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
Nebraska  orchards  rested  last  year,  they  have  put  on  new 
growth,  strength  and  vigor,  and  are  prepared  for  a  full 
crop  in  1908.  The  dry  Winter  has  in  some  respects  been 
beneficial.  There  has  not  been  the  usual  strain  of  dry 
cold  taxing  the  vitality  of  our  orchards.  The  orchards 
are,  therefore,  in  unusually  healthy,  vigorous  condition. 
Apricots  have  set  a  full  crop,  most  peach  trees  have 
shed  their  bloom  and  are  setting  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit.  Plum  trees  promise  well,  likewise  cherry  and  all 
the  small  fruits.  Apple  orchards  are  in  full  bloom  and 
promise  a  heavy  crop.  b.  p.  g. 

Crete,  Neb. 

PLANT  CORN. — A  good  deal  has  been  printed  in  the 
agricultural  press  on  “corn  selection,’’  “corn  breeding," 
“corn  pedigree"  and  other  cornologies,  all  of  which  is  very 
good  in  itself,  but  “is  that  all?”  Corn  pedigree,  like 
the  Jersey  kind,  can  be  overdone,  and  I  am  for  planting 
more  corn  whether  I  get  the  pedigree  with  a  long  history 
or  only  the  common  kind.  Just  plant  more  corn  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  and  get  any  kind  that  grows  well  in  your 
locality ;  snap  off  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  shell  off  the 
remainder,  and  plant  it,  being  careful  not  to  let  the 
weeds  get  higher  than  the  corn  itself.  We  in  this  locality 
are  going  to  raise  more  corn  and  see  if  we  can’t  keep 
more  of  our  good  money  at  home,  and  not  pay  such  out¬ 
rageous  prices  for  the  western  kind.  l.  a.  m 

Foster,  R.  I. 


Fine 
Farm  Land 


Write  me  today  and  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  it — what  it 
has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
can  do  for  you.  Address  care  of 


Union  Pacific 


E.  L.  LOMAX.  C.  P.  A 

Omaha.  Neb. 


Get  This  Best  Factory-to-You  Offer 
Ever  Made — Lowest  of  All  Prices  and 


Here  is  the  most  extraordinary  Special  Price 
Proposition  ever  made  on  guaranteed,  first-quality 
roofing.  We  know  that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog 
House,  or  anybody  else  can  meet  these  bottom 
Factory  Prices  because  we  are  the  only  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high-grade  roofing  selling  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale  factory  prices — freight  prepaid. 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  below,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes  all 
Freight  Charges,  and  that  price  is  the  actual 
cost  to  you  of  genuine  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid 
down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Every  roll  of  long-lasting  “B-B”  Roofing  > 
carries  our  absolute  guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fi 
fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in  Asphalt  by  special  B 
Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  w 


Freight  Prepaid  on 

B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 

■e-resisting  and  durable.  It’s  made  of  long- 
B.  Process,  heavily  coated  both.sides,  with 
-inkle  or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as 


shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  Us  First  For  Three 


Free  Samples  To  Test— and  Booklet 


Get  our  free  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  “B-B”  Roofing.  Then  put  “B-B“ 
to  any  conceivable  test  to  prove  positively  that  it  has  every  one  of  the  good  points  we  claim  for 
it.  N o  use  to  be  wasting  money  on  high-priced  roofing  when,  without  spending  a  cent,  you  can 

froye  the  complete  superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing.  We  pay  all 
reight  to  points  East  of  Missouri  River  and  North  of  the  South  line  of  Tennessee.  If  you  live 

beyond,  we  pay  freights  that 


Cement  and  Special  Roof¬ 
ing  Nalls  inclosed  in 
each  roll. 
Hammer 
lays  it 


Free 


Longest  Guarantee  and 
Prompt.  Sale  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
order  from  this  advertisement 
on  our  guarantee  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 
This  remarkable  low-price 
offer  may  never  appear  again. 

Take  advantage  of  it  and 
write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese 
Bros.  Co. 

Rooting  Dept.  11, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


f'  Lowest  Factory  Price  —  Freight  Prepaid 
Per  35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply,  $1.35 

Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply,  1.85 

Per  55-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply,  2.25 

Order  today,  or  Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet  on 

“B-B”  Rubber  Roofing 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

DE  SERVINGS. 

This  is  the  height  of  our  deserts : 

A  little  pity  for  life's  hurts; 

A  little  rain,  a  little  sun, 

A  little  sleep  when  work  is  done. 

A  little  righteous  punishment, 

Less  for  our  deeds  than  their  intent; 

A  little  pardon  now  and  then, 

Because  we  are  hut  struggling  men. 

A  lit  tie  light  to  show  the  way, 

A  little  guidance  when  we  stray; 

A  little  love  before  we  pass 
To  rest  beneath  the  kirkyard  grass. 

A  little  faith  in  days  of  change. 

When  life  is  stark  and  bare  and  strange ; 
A  solace  when  our  eyes  are  wet 
With  tears  of  longing  and  regret. 

True  it  is  that  we  cannot  claim 
Unmeasured  recompense  or  blame, 

Because  our  way  of  life  is  small : 

A  little  is  the  sum  of  all. 

— Ball  Mall  Gazette. 

* 

A  new  idea  in  serving  black  coffee 
is  the  use  of  rock  candy  in  place  of 
cut  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  The  crystals 
look  very  pretty  piled  up  in  a  glass 
dish,  and  the  pure  sugar  is  excellent  for 
sweetening  . 

* 

When  serving  lettuce  or  cucumber 
salad  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  pass  a 
little  dish  containing  finely  chopped 
green  pepper,  or  thinly  sliced  young 
Spring  onions,  with  the  salad;  then  each 
plate  may  be  seasoned  as  desired. 

* 

Here  is  an  old  Colonial  recipe  for 
creamed  chicken,  which  is  delicious: 
Cut  up  a  small  cooked  chicken  into  even 
hits;  if  you  have  more  than  you  will 
need  reject  part  of  the  dark  meat,  and 
use  more  white;  make  a  cup  of  rich 
white  sauce  and  season  well ;  put  the 
chicken  into  this  and  heat  it ;  then  add 
the  beaten  yolk  of  two  eggs  and  stir 
till  smooth,  and  last  put  in  two  hard 
boiled  eggs  chopped  to  the  same  size 
as  the  chicken.  Serve  very  hot. 

* 

As  one  example  of  the  class  of  men 
who  advertise  in  the  “matrimonial” 
papers  we  may  refer  to  a  murderer 
now  on  trial  in  an  adjacent  city.  He 
married  a  young  woman  secretly,  abused 
and  deserted  her,  and  then  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  second  young  woman,  who 
only  learned  of  his  first  marriage  after 
their  wedding  day  was  arranged.  A 
quarrel  resulted,  and  he  shot  the  girl. 
The  police  found  that  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  many  other  foolish 
girls,  who  had  answered  a  “matrimon¬ 
ial'’  advertisement  he  had  printed.  A 
quantity  of  letters  from  them  were 
found  in  his  trunk  after  his  arrest. 

* 

They  were  speaking  of  changes  in 
Willowby  since  Mr.  Ransom  had  left 
the  village,  20  years  before,  to  seek  his 
fortune  out  West,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  “Zeb  Hobart  is  enjoying 
these  last  years,”  said  the  constant  resi¬ 
dent  to  the  returned  wanderer.  “He 
had  a  pretty  exciting  life  while  Ruby 
lived.  Never  knew  what  would  happen 
to  him  next;  but  lie’s  all  calmed  down 
now.” 

“Somebody  wrote  there  was  talk  of 
his  marrying  the  other  sister,  Polly,” 
said  the  westerner ;  but  tbe  response 
was  a  violent  shake  of  his  old  neigh¬ 
bor’s  bead. 

“No  foundation  to  that  gossip,”  he 
asserted,  with  decision.  “Zeb  spoke 
with  me  about  Polly  himself.  He  said 
to  me,  ‘I  won’t  speak  a  word  against 
her  that’s  gone,’  lie  said,  ‘nor  her  that’s 
left;  but  there’s  a  man  from  down  be¬ 
low  has  made  me  an  offer  to  go  with 
his  show  as  wild-beast  tamer,  from  hear¬ 
ing  the  luck  I  had  with  them  bear’s 
cubs  I  took.  And  if  Polly  looms  up  too 
close,  I  shall  take  up  with  his  offer,  and 
get  a  chance  to  live  out  my  days  in 
some  kind  o’  peace  and  security.’  Those 
were  his  words,  and  you  can  make  what 
you  want  out  of  'em.” 


A  recent  incident  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  shows  that  public  philanthropy 
does  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  with 
personal  kindliness.  A  little  dressmaker, 
very  short  of  work,  went  as  seamstress 
to  a  big  New  York  house,  to  assist  the 
regular  dressmaker.  She  ordinarily 
gets  $2  to  $2.50  a  day,  but  work  has 
been  so  scarce  all  Winter  that  she  was 
glad  to  get  $1.50.  Her  employer  was 
a  woman  widely  known  for  philan¬ 
thropic  work,  a  liberal  contributor  to  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  betterment  of  work¬ 
ing  woman.  After  the  engagement  was 
over,  the  seamstress’  remarked  to  a 
friend  that  of  course  she  knew  she  was 
not  to  have  her  full  wages,  but  she  did 
feel  that  it  was  not  fair  to  refuse  to 
give  her  luncheon,  as  is  customary.  It 
appeared  that  the  employer,  who  keeps 
15  house  servants  and  four  chauffeurs, 
told  both  women  that  they  must  bring 
their  lunch  with  them,  as  she  could  not 
bother  the  servants  to  bring  trays  up  to 
the  sewing  room.  So  the  two  women, 
who  must  both  get  up  early,  get  their 
own  breakfast  and  pack  a  cold  lunch, 
had  to  wait  until  they  got  back  to  their 
homes  in  the  evening  for  their  warm 
meal.  Perhaps  this  is  but  a  trivial  in¬ 
cident,  hardly  worth  recording — yet  it 
is  worthy  of  thought.  Of  what  value  is 
the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal 
of  outside  philanthropy,  if  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  receives  scant  courtesy 
or  actual  unkindness?  A  nourishing 
and  appetizing  meal  meant  very  little 
to  the  wealthy  employer  with  her  troop 
of  servants,  but  it  meant  much  to  the 
hard-working  women  whose  daily  bread 
depended  upon  the  health  and  strength 
to  earn  it.  Better  is  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  given  in  love,  than  hospital  beds 
and  public  charities  from  those  who  do 
their  alms  to  be  seen  by  men. 

Fancy  Breads. 

Jim  Pops. — For  one  dozen  jim  pops 
allow  four  eggs,  one  pint  of  pastry 
flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
pint  of  rich  milk.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  wire 
cake  whip  and  set  aside.  Beat  the  yolks 
with  a  Dover  beater,  and  gradually  add 
to  them  the  pint  of  milk.  Sift  together 
a  liberal  pint  of  flour  and  tbe  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  beat  the  milk 
gradually  into  it,  still  using  the  Dover 
beater.  When  all  is  a  smooth  batter  take 
out  the  beater  and  gradually  fold  in  the 
whites.  Do  not  stir  once  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  after  adding  the  whites, 
but  incorporate  them  in  the  mixture  by 
folding  so  as  not  to  break  down  the 
air  cells  in  the  beaten  egg.  Bake  in  well- 
greased  gem  pans  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
the  puffs  are  brown  and  well  popped 
over. 

Sweet  Potato  Biscuits. — Two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  cupful  of  boiled  and 
mashed  sweet  potatoes,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  enough  but¬ 
termilk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  and 
cut  with  a  biscuit-cutter,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Old-Fashioned  Buns. — Mix  to  a  stiff 
batter  three  cups  of  milk,  one  of  sugar, 
a  yeast  cake  (or  cup  of  yeast,  as  it  used 
to  be)  and  the  necessary  quantity  of 
flour.  Mix  at  noon  and  allow  the  bat¬ 
ter  to  rise  until  night,  then  add  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  of  currants,  one  of 
molasses,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  of 
nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  same  of  ground  cloves.  Mix 
again  to  a  stiff  batter,  set  to  rise  over 
night,  make  into  shapes  and  when  baked 
wash  the  tops  with  raw  egg. 

German  Nut  Horns. — Heat  a  pint  of 
milk  in  a  double  boiler;  take  from  the 
fire,  add  three  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt ;  when  lukewarm  add 
a  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Add 
one  pint  of  flour,  beat  continuously  for 
five  minutes ;  then  add  slowly  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough ;  knead  until 
it  loses  its  stickiness ;  it  must  not  be 
as  stiff  as  bread.  Cover  the  bowl,  stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  Turn  the  dough  carefully  on  a 
floured  board ;  do  not  knead,  but  roll 
lightly  in  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick. 


Cut  in  crescents,  stand  them  in  a 
greased  baking  pan  sufficiently  far  apart 
not  to  touch  in  baking.  Cover  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  they 
are  very  light.  Run  them  in  a  very  hot 
oven.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  one  of  milk  un¬ 
til  well  mixed.  Have  ready  blanched 
and  chopped  fine  24  almonds.  When 
the  crescents  have  been  in  the  oven  for 
10  minutes  draw  them  to  the  door, 
brush  the  tops  with  the  egg  mixture, 
sprinkle  thickly  with  almonds,  push 
them  back  and  bake  for  five  minutes 
longer. 

Com  Waffles. — To  one  pint  of  corn- 
meal  mush,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  when  it  is  cool  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Then  beat  in  a  cup 
of  sifted  flour;  a  cup  of  sour  cream; 
half  a  teaspooonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  sweet  milk  and  enough  more 
milk  to  make  a  thin  batter  after  the 
stiff,  beaten  whites  have  been  added. 
Bake  in  well-greased  waffle  irons. 


Renovating  a  Hair  Mattress. 

To  the  woman  who  recently  requested 
a  method  for  renovating  a  hair  mat¬ 
tress,  I  most  emphatically  say  don’t. 
This  injunction  is  not  based  upon  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  but  upon  observations 
taken  when  a  neighbor  housewife  very 
successfully  renovated  one  of  her  hair 
mattresses,  after  which  she  said,  “I 
would  never  do  it  again.”  She  found 
the  process  of  washing  and  drying 
quite  enough ;  but  pulling  the  snarled 
hair  into  proper  condition  to  use  again 
was  something  to  try  the  patience  and 
the  all-around  powers  of  endurance.  If 
a  hair  mattress  must  be  renovated  in 
the  home,  plenty  of  time  should  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  task,  if  it  is  to  be  well 
done,  and  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
The  mattress  should  be  placed  in  the 
corner  of  a  well-lighted  room  upon 
clean  newspapers,  and  the  tick  opened 
down  one  side,  then  reach  in  and  cut 
the  tie-strings,  turning  the  tick  back 
until  free  without  disturbing  the  hair. 
If  the  tick  is  to  be  used  again,  it  should 
be  put  a-soak  over  night  in  a  strong 
lukewarm  suds,  then  rinsed  before  boil¬ 
ing  in  a  strong  s..ds  at  least  20  minutes, 
then  rinsed  thoroughly.  If  the  mattress 
is  in  one  piece,  in  ironing  the  tick  fold 
crossways,  making  four  equal  divisions, 
or  guide  lines  as  helps  when  placing  the 
dried  hair  therein  ready  for  tying. 

To  handle  the  hair  comfortably, 
divide  the  mattress  into  four  equal  parts 
crossways,  tying  pieces  of  white  twine 
at  each  division.  One-fourth  of  the 
hair  in  a  sheet  is  as  much  as  should  be 
taken  at  one  time  to  the  kitchen  for 
the  washing.  Divide  the  hair,  that  is, 
tie  within  a  sheet  or  pillow-case,  as 
much  as  can  be  easily  pressed  down 
into  a  boiler  of  hot  suds,  for  not  less 
than  10  minutes,  then  rinse  until  the 
water  looks  clear.  In  rinsing  the  hair 
can  be  turned  directly  into  the  water 
and  lifted  up  and  pressed  down,  then 
spread  out  on  a  clean  sheet  to  drip  and 
dry.  With  no  convenient  place  for 
spreading  a  sheet  out  of  doors,  the  hair 
can  be  piled  in  washtubs  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  turned  out  fre¬ 
quently  until  dry  enough  to  spread  out 
on  sheets  in  the  house.  Quilting  frames 
covered  with  a  sheet  would  be  a  fine 
place  for  the  hair  within  tbe  bouse,  and 
for  picking  out  the  snarls.  Each 
fourth  of  hair  should  be  treated  and 
kept  by  itself,  and  when  ready  placed 
in  the  tick  within  the  quarter  spaces 
in  order  to  keep  the  hair  of  uniform 
thickness  through  the  mattress  the  same 
as  before  the  renovating. 

MED0RA  CORBETT. 


n-Eddystone 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


These  remarkable  fast- 
color  Zephyrette  Dress 
Ginghams  are  the  result 
of  our  new  scientific  pro¬ 
cess.  Unusually  stylish, 
durable  and  economical. 


To  insure  get¬ 
ting  tbe  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  denier 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingbami. 

W  rite  us  hie 
n  a  m  e  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 

tfM 


EDdystoNL 

Zephyrettes 


“The  Old  Reliable’* 


there;  are  none  “just  as  good" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  ’ 

MADEBY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbe  World 

Establish  kd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


COIN 

Stoves 

Direct 
From 
Factory 

Freight 
Paid 

SaveYou 
$5  to  $20 


If  you  are  dissatisfied  at  any  time  during  one 
year,  send  the  stove  back  at  our  expense. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  to-day 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street.  Troy,  N.  T. 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  819.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Tex. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  offensive  fumee. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “ltelianee.” 
Kvery  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y . 


Smooth,  Firm  Paint 

White  Lead,  if  pure,  mixed  with  pure 
linseed  oil,  makes  paint  which  wears 
smooth  and  beautiful,  not  spotted  and 
scaly. 

If  our  White  Lead  were  not  pure  and 
durable,  we  could  not  afford  to  tell  you  how  you 
could  show  up  adulterants  which  are  frequently  used 
in  paint  materials. 

To  demonstrate  our  confidence  in  every  pound  of  White  Lead  marked  with 
the  “ Dutch  Boy  Painter ”  trade-mark,  we  will  send  free  to  anyone 
who  asks  it,  a  blowpipe  with  instructions  how  to  prove,  without 
fail,  the  purity  or  impurity  of  any  White  Lead  he  may  wish  to 
test.  To  know  this  test  is  to  know  how  to  prevent  throwing  money 

away*  Ask  for  Test  Equipment  No.  8» 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.);  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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Apples  and  Oranges. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring,  the  appe¬ 
tite  often  grows  capricious  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  system  demands  a  change 
from  the  rich,  heavy  dishes  that  were 
acceptable  in  cold  weather.  There  is  an 
instinctive  craving  which  is  probably  as 
old  as  the  race  itself  for  a  bit  of  tart, 
vegetable  freshness  with  the  daily 
bread.  For  the  housekeeper  who  dwells 
in  the  city,  the  satisfying  of  this  need 
is  an  easy  matter;  she  has  only  to  step 
to  the  telephone  and  call  to  the  grocer 
to  supply  her  table  with  southern-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  woman  in 
the  country,  with  no  such  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  may,  at  least,  console  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  a  large  indulgence  in 
these  luxuries  makes  a  thin  purse.  She 
must  then  set  her  wits  at  work  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  such  materials 
as  lie  within  her  reach.  Spinach  ranks 
first  among  Spring  vegetables,  for  it  is 
rich  in  blood-giving  elements.  If  sown 
in  August  _  or  September  in  a  warm, 
light  soil,  it  will  be  ready  for  Spring 
use  at  a  surprisingly  early  date.  Water¬ 
cress  can  be  grown  in  any  stream  or 
spring  which  does  not  dry  up  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Even  the  humble  dandelion  is  not 
to  be  despised  if  gathered  before  the 
leaves  grow  tough  and  bitter  with  age. 
The  choice  of  fruits  lies  between 
oranges  and  apples.  The  former  are  at 
their  best  and  are  cheap  enough  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Apples  are  past 
their  prime  but  may  still  be  served  up 
in  many  delicious  dishes  that  will  cast 
a  potent  spell  over  the  mind  and 
stomach  of  fickle  man  and  cause  him  to 
forget  his  hankering  for  half-ripe  straw¬ 
berries  at  30  cents  per  quart. 

One  of  our  favorites  at  this  season  is 
apple  or  orange  fritters  served  with  new 
maple  syrup.  A  plain  fritter  batter 
that  can  be  relied  upon  is  made  of  two 
cups  of  flour,  a  cup  of  milk,  an  even 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil  or  melted  butter  and  an  egg. 
Beat  the  batter  very  hard  until  it  blis¬ 
ters,  stir  in  the  fruit,  cut  in  thin  slices, 
and  drop  it  a  spoonful  at  a  time  into 
hot  fat. 

Spiced  apples  is  an  excellent  dish  to 
serve  with  meat.  This  is  one  of  a  few 
good  ways  I  have  found  of  cooking 
the  Ben  Davis  apple.  If  a  barrel  of  this 
slighted  variety  is  left  in  the  cellar  after 
the  others  are  gone,  try  some  of  them 
spiced.  They  should  first  be  pared  and 
quartered,  then  simmered  slowly  in  a 
syrup  made  by  adding  a  cupful  of  vin¬ 
egar  to  three  pounds  of  sugar  with 
the  accompaniment  of  whole  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon  and  a  few  pieces  of  ginger  root. 
Ground  spices  tied  in  a  bag  may  be  used 
if  preferred.  Another  way  is  to  flavor 
them  with  an  orange  sauce.  Core  the 
apples  and  cook  with  the  skins  on  in 
boiling  water  until  tender.  Remove 
them  to  a  plate  and  strip  the  skins  off 
carefully.  Reduce  the  juice  to  a  cup¬ 
ful,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
two  oranges,  also  some  of  the  grated 
find.  Boil  down  till  a  thick  sprup  is 
formed  and  pour  over  the  apples. 

Orange  pudding  and  orange  float  are 
two  delicious  ways  of  serving  sweet, 
juicy  oranges..  To  prepare  the  former, 
remove  the  skins  and  divide  six  oranges 
into  sections.  Make  a  boiled  custard  of 
one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  pour 
over  the  oranges.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  a  little 
sugar,  .  and  spread  over  the  pudding. 
Place  it  in  the  oven  to  brown  slightly, 
then  set  in  a  cool  place.  To  prepare 
an  orange  float,  six  oranges  are  cut  up 
and  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar. 

J  ake  one  pint  of  hot  water,  add  a  very 
little  salt  and  thicken  slightly  with  corn¬ 
starch.  Let  this  become  completely  cold. 
Grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon  and  add 
this  with  the  juice  to  the  cornstarch 
dressing.  Pour  this  over  the  oranges. 

I  happened  in  at  a  cousin’s  the  other 
day  and  found  her  making  a  compound 
that  seemed  halfway  between  orange 
marmalade  and  jelly.  It  was  tart  and 
wel-flavored  and  I  commend  it  as  a 
toothsome  dainty  with  which  one  may 
fill  the  gaps  that  Winter  consumption 
has  made  on  the  store-room  shelves.  For 
this  orange  preserve,  one  dozen  oranges, 
navel  preferred,  and  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  are  required.  Peel  the  oranges 
and  cut  them  into  quarter  sections,  dis¬ 
carding  the  white  skin  at  the  ends.  Then 
slice  them  as  thinly  as  possible  length¬ 
wise.  To  one  measure  of  sliced  fruit 
add  two  of  water,  and  let  stand  24 
hours.  Then  cook  until  tender.  Let 
stand  24  hours  again.  To  one  pint  of 
fruit  add.  one  pound  of  sugar  and  cook 
until  a  little  of  the  mixture  will  jelly 
when  cooled.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Children’s  dresses  are  prettier  than 
ever  this  season,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  very  simple,  showing  the  long- 
waisted  effect  which  has  been  so  popular 
during  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  them 
are  worn  with  guimpes,  and  these  are 
made  with  waists  cut  on  the  ever 
popular  jumper  design.  No.  2262  is  a 


boys’  Russian  suit,  consisting  of  a  blouse 
closed  at  right  side  of  front  and  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Suitable  for  serge,  mohair, 
cambric  or  khaki,  with  collar,  cuffs, 
bias  band  and  belt  in  a  contrasting 
color,  trimmed  with  braid ;  four  sizes, 
two  to  five  years.  No.  1923,  girls’ 
jumper  dress,  with  a  separate  guimpe. 
Plain  colored  challis,  or  English  delaines 
are  suitable  for  this  attractive  jumper 
dress,  worn  with  a  guimpe  of  white 
dotted  swiss ;  four  sizes,  six  to  12  years. 
No.  2252,  girls’  one-piece  dress,  with 
guimpe;  flowered  or  plain  dimity  or 
challis,  with  a  guimpe  of  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  and  trimming  of  velvet  ribbon 
makes  this  little  frock  dainty  enough  for 
any  occasion.  Four  sizes,  six  to  12 
years.  No.  2270,  child’s  tucked  French 
dress,  with  yoke.  White  or  light-colored 
Persian  lawn  or  dimity  are  suitable  for 
this  frock.  Four  sizes,  two  to  five  years. 
No.  1974,  child’s  plaited  one-piece  dress, 
with  or  without  epaulettes.  Mohair, 
cashmere,  voile,  henrietta  cloth,  cham- 
bray  or  French  gingham  are  all  service¬ 
able  for  this  style.  Four  sizes,  one  to 
seven  years.  Price  of  these  patterns,  10 
cents  each. 

The  bell  skirt  which  is  once  more  com¬ 
ing  back  into  favor,  is  suitable  for  wash 
goods,  as  well  as  for  the  thin  woolen 
materials,  and  both  plain  and  plaited 
skirts  with  and  without  the  trimming  of 


bias  bands  are  to  be  worn  during  the 
coming  season.  No.  2125  is  a  ladies’ 
seven-gored  bell  skirt,  in  round  or  ankle 
length.  Serge,  mohair,  cheviot  and  any 
of  the  light  cotton  washable  materials 
develop  well  in  this  style;  eight  sizes, 
22  to  36  waist  measure.  No.  2254,  misses’ 
nine-gored  ripple  skirt.  A  suitable  model 
to  wear  with  the  separate  shirt-waist ; 
four  sizes,  14  to  17  years.  No.  2269, 
ladies’  work  apron.  Plain  or  figured 


gingham,  chambray,  or  dimity  all  de¬ 
velop  well  in  this  style,  and  khaki  is  now 
being  used  to  a  great  extent  for  these 
work  aprons  ;  four  sizes,  32,  36.  40  and 
44  bust  measure.  No.  2280,  ladies’  fifteen- 
gored  skirt,  with  an  inverted  box-plait 
at  centre-back  seam  and  side-plaits  be¬ 
low  hip  at  the  other  seams.  A  stylish 
model  which  develops  best  in  heavy  ma¬ 
terials  ;  seven  sizes,  22  to  *  34  waist 
measure.  No.  2277,  ladies’  eleven-gored 
ripple  skirt ;  striped  or  plain  materials, 
either  French  worsteds  or  washable 
goods  may  be  used  for  this  pattern ; 
seven  sizes,  22  to  34  waist  measure. 
Price  of  all  patterns,  10  cents. 

Irish  Stew. 

Will  you  toll  me  how  to  make  Irish  stew? 

North  Carolina.  j.  d.  S. 

“Irish  stew”  is  an  exceedingly  elastic 
term,  for  it  is  commonly  applied  to  al¬ 
most  any  stew  where  potatoes  are  boiled 
in  with  the  meat.  A  standard  recipe  is 
as  follows :  Cut  about  two  pounds  of 
neck  of  mutton  into  neat  pieces.  Put 
some  of  the  fat  into  a  stewpan ;  when 
it  becomes  smoking  hot  slice  into  it  four 
onions;  stir  for  ab-  t  10  minutes  over  a 
hot  fire ;  then  put  in  the  meat,  sprinkled 
with  salt,  pepper  and  about  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  Stir  10  minutes,  then 
add  three  pints  of  boiling  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours.  Then  slice  in  six  large  potatoes 
and  cook  for  an  hour  longer.  We  like 
to  add  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce. 
This  is  an  inexpensive  dish,  but  very 
good  if  properly  cooked ;  that  is,  sim¬ 
mered  slowly  to  form  a  rich  thick  gravy. 
We  often  make  Irish  stew  with  cold 
roast  meat,  either  beef  or  mutton,  cut¬ 
ting  it  Tip  nicely,  rejecting  any  gristle, 
and  adding  any  gravy  we  may  have  to 
the  water  in  which  it  is  stewed.  The 
meat  and  onions  are  not  browned  in  the 
fat  as  when  uncooked  meat  is  used,  but 
put  on  together  to  stew,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  carrot  and  seasoning. 
The  potatoes  are  added  later,  as  in  the 
first  recipe,  and  if  a  little  canned  or 
stewed  tomato  is  at  hand  it  will  be 
found  an  agreeable  addition. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Southern  Agriculture,  by  F.  S. 
Earle.  This  treats  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner,  be¬ 
ginning  with  climate,  soil  and  general 
farm  management,  and  passing  from  this 
to  the  treatment  of  particular  crops.  The 
pages  on  soil  improvement  are  very  in¬ 
structive,  and  any  southern  farmer  may 
read  the  discussion  of  green  manuring 
crops  with  profit.  A  good  deal  of  space 
is  given  to  the  different  crops,  which 
are  treated  at  length.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  297 
pages,  illustrated ;  price  $1.25,  postage  28 
cents  additional. 


MADE 

FOR 

SERVICE 

and  guaranteed 
absolutely 

WATERPROOF 
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OILED  SUITS.  SLICKERS 
AND  HATS 

Every  garment  guaranteed 
Clean  -  Light  -  Durable 

Suits  4392  Slickers 

J OLD  BY  BEST  DEMERS  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


FOR 

THIS 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  aKents’.  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
every  AMERICAN  ma- 
We  can  ship  im- 
.  Write  for  our 
and  handsome 
model.  Address, 
Box  1075. 

i  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  In  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  It  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  l 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

It  Only  Coats  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 

Tiros,  Coastor  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


FUMA 


iiFIIIII  ”  k"1*  Prairie  Dogs, 

™  ™  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWAllD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 
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Use  A 

NEW  PERFECTION 
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Wick  Bine  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Because  it's  clean. 

Because  it’s  econom¬ 
ical. 

Because  it  saves 
time. 

Because  it  gives  best 
cooking  results. 

Because  its  flame 
can  be  regulated 
instantly. 

Because  it  will  not  overheat  your  kitchen. 

Because  it  is  better  than  the  coal  or  wood  stove. 

Because  it  is  the  perfected  oil  stove. 

For  other  reasons  see  stove  at  your  dealer’s, 

or  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Made  in  three  sizes  and  fully  warranted. 


fRayhLamp 

steady  light,  si 


cannot  be  equaled 
for  its  bright  and 
simple  construction 
and  absolute  safety.  Equipped 
with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  beautifully  nickeled.  An  ornament  to  any  room, 
whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  to  our  nearest  agency  if  not  at 
your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Incorporated) 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  TALK  ON  BERKSHIRES. 

Part  II. 

In  my  last  article  on  Berkshires  I 
made  but  a  faint  attempt  at  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hog  husbandry.  I  merely  set 
forth  a  few  reasons  in  defense  of  the 
hog  as  a  necessary  animal  for  the  dairy 
farmer,  as  a  money-maker,  and  a  few 
reasons  in  defense  of  the  Berkshires  as 
a  choice  of  the  various  breeds,  also  my 
idea  as  to  the  type  of  sow  and  her 
care  as  a  breeder.  Now  comes  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  whole  hog  question  for 
successful  breeding,  and  that  is  the 
boar,  as  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
the  male  portion  of  any  race  of  animals 
has  more  power  to  transmit  his  qual¬ 
ities  than  the  female.  After  you  have 
selected  the  ideal  brood  sow,  use  the 
same  sound  judgment!  in  selecting  a 
boar  that  will  put  stamina  and  vitality 
into  your  herd,  as  he  will  be  capable  of 
doing  more  in  that  direction  than  the 
sow.  The  boar  should  be  long-bodied, 
broad-chested,  heavy,  square  jowls, 
broad  between  the  eyes,  large,  heavy 
hams  and  shoulders,  heavy  strong  limbs, 
and  an  all-round  strong,  vigorous,  ac¬ 
tive  fellow.  The  more  docile  lie  is  the 
better,  as  the  Berkshires  are  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  be  of  a  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment.  If  you  begin  while  he  is  quite 
young  you  can  break  him  to  mind  the 
whip  like  any  other  animal.  Of  course 
it  is  not  supposed  that  a  hog  has  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  almost  any  other  animal,  but 
a  little  care  and  pains  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  teaching  them  to  know  their 
place,  and  this  is  quite  essential  in  the 
handling  of  a  boar,  especially  if  kept  to 
any  very  great  age.  The  older  the  boar 
up  to  8  or  10  years  the  better  the 
stock,  although  at  a  very  great  age 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  as  sure  breed¬ 
ers.  A  boar  should  have  at  all  times  a 
clean,  dry,  well-ventilated  pen  with  a 
clean,  roomy  place  to  run  in  mild 
weather,  as  they  need  plenty  of  exercise. 
They  should  not  be  overfed  so  as  to 
get  them  too  fat,  as  they  are  not  so 
sure  breeders,  but  they  should  have  a 
moderate  supply  of  muscle,  strength  and 
vigor-making  food.  Too  many  times 
the  stamina  of  your  herd  is  spoiled  by 
thinking  that  a  little  dishwater  from 
the  family  kitchen  is  good  enough  for 
the  boar.  Under  no  consideration 
should  the  service  boar  be  allowed  to 
run  with  sows.  A  boar  should  be  with 
good  care  matured  at  six  to  eight 
months  old  for  a  limited  amount  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  course,  if  hogs  are  allowed  a 
running  space  out  of  doors,  they  will 
root  and  tear  the  earth  worse  than  a 
gang-plow,  but  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
putting  rings  in  their  noses.  This  is  not 
as  difficult  a  task  as  a  great  many  people 
seem  to  make  of  it.  By  the  rise  of  a 
strong  cord  with  a  slip  noose  in  one  end 
and  slipped  over  the  upper  jaw,  one 
man  will  manage  the  largest  hog  while 
another  puts  the  rings  in,  and,  in  fact, 

I  have  done  the  whole  operation  alone. 

A  litter  of  pigs  should  be  left  with 
the  sow  to  nurse  until  they  are  at  least 
six  weeks  old,  and  seven  or  even  eight 
weeks  is  better,  as  the  first  two  months 
of  a  pig’s  life  are  the  making  of  the 
mature  hog.  The  male  pigs  that  are  in¬ 
tended  for  fattening  should  be  castrated 
at  three  weeks  old.  If  done  at  this  age 
it  allows  them  ample  time  to  recover 
entirely  while  they  are  yet  nursing  the 
mother.  They  should  also  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  weeks  have  a  place  to  run 
where  the  sow  cannot  get  to  and,  there, 
have  a  little  shelled  corn  for  them  to 
nibble  at;  the  dent  variety  is  best,  as  it 
is  not  nearly  so  hard  and  not  so  apt  to 
make  their  teeth  sore.  It  will  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  early  in  their  life 
they  will  eat  corn,  and  it  will  make  them 
sleek  and  thrifty  youngsters,  and  at 
weaning  time  they  will  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  getting  their  own  living 
that  the  weaning  will  give  them  little 
or  no  setback. 

After  they  are  weaned,  gradually  dis¬ 
continue  the  corn  diet  until  you  get 
them  well  under  way  on  skim-milk,  and 
I  much  prefer  to  have  it  soured,  not 
musty  nor  rancid.  Corn  is  too  fatten¬ 
ing  for  the  young  pig  at  two  or  three 
months,  especially  of  the  Berkshire  type. 

I  much  prefer  the  wheat  feeds;  mid¬ 
dlings  is  best  for  growing  them,  and 
barley  is  an  excellent  muscle  and  bone¬ 
giving  food.  I  salt  hogs  regularly  and 
in  Winter  when  they  cannot  get  t©  the 
ground  I  keep  charcoal  where  they  can 
eat  it  as  they  like,  and  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  give  a  breeding  sow  a  feed 
of  bone  meal  occasionally.  I  rarely 
feed  hogs  more  than  twice  a  day.  I 
have  seen  many  a  Berkshire  spoiled  by 
overfeeding  of  too  fattening  foods.  What 
they  need  until  they  are  four  or  five 
months  old  is  a  food  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing.  The  last  month  of  their  lives,  say, 
six  or  seven  months  old,  a  ration  of 


equal  parts  of  corn  and  barley  meal  will 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  them  for 
the  butcher  at  175  to  225  pounds 
dressed,  and  I  have  had  them  go  even 
better  than  that  at  six  months. 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  question, 
“Do  the  Winter  litters  pay?”  My 
answer  is,  “Yes,  if  you  have  a  warm, 
dry,  well-ventilated,  sanitary  place  for 
them,  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  have 
your  sows  farrow  in  the  Spring,  say 
March  and  April,  or  if  you  can  arrange 
the  farrowing  time  for  September  and 
October  so  the  youngsters  will  get  a 
good  start  before  the  cold  weather.  I 
think  the  early  Fall  litters  pay  the  best, 
as  early  Spring  pork  brings  a  better  price 
than*  Fall  pork.” 

The  so-called  black  teeth  in  a  pig  is 
a  myth.  He  sheds  his  pig  teeth  at  two 
to  three  months  old,  but  if  they  are  not 
in  a  thriving  conditions  they  sometimes 
retain  them  longer,  and  may  cause  some 
derangement  of  their  digestive  organs, 
similar  to  a  child  when  cutting  teeth.  Of 
course  these  teeth  are  dead,  and  turn 
black,  and  should  be  removed.  Other 
than  this  there  is  no  such  disease  as  the 
so-called  “black  teeth”  in  hogs.  The 
environment  of  the  hog  has  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  his  thriftiness  as  the 
food  which  he  consumes.  There  is  no 
more  filthy  animal  than  the  hog  if  left 
to  his  own  inclinations,  and  no  animal 
that  enjoys  a  clean  bed  better. 

F.  D.  SQUIERS. 


A  Hot  Incubator.  —  About  the  sixth 
day  after  filling  one  of  onr  Cyphers  incu¬ 
bators  I  accidentally  pushed  a  match  box 
under  the  counterpoise  weight.  When  I 
went  to  the  machine  about  an  hour  later 
the  mercury  was  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 
The  thermometer  registers  110.  so  it  must 
have  been  over  112.  The  eggs  were  at 
once  removed  and  cooled,  and  we  wrote 
Prof.  Gowell  staling  the  circumstances.  lie 
expressed  his  desire  that  we  carry  the 
hatch  to  a  finish ;  therefore  we  did  so. 
After  testing  there  were  147  eggs  left,  and 
the  hatch  was  about  100  chickens.  They 
are  now  two  weeks  old  and  are  smart  and 
active,  much  to  our  gratification. 

Maine.  f.  c.  curtis. 

The  Station  Bulletins. — I  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  that  of  .1.  C.  L.  as  to  the 
uniform  courtesy  with  which  I  have  always 
been  treated  by  the  experiment  stations  in 
all  of  the  States.  1  have  frequently  written 
to  the  stations  in  other  States  for  buHetins 
in  which  1  was  interested  and  have  always 
received  them.  And  moreover,  several  of 
the  stations  have  continued  to  send  me 
bulletins  as  issued  by  them  on  subjects 
connected  with  my  inquiries.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  station  applied  to  informed  me 
that  the  bulletin  I  asked  for  was  out  of 
print,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  send 
me  the  copy  on  file  in  the  station  if  I 
would  promise  to  return  it  after  reading 
it.  What  more  could  anyone  ask? 

MERRITT  M.  CLARK. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

LI  ^3  13  C*  P  Going  Blind,  Jlary  Co., 
■  I  I V  vP  Ei  vP  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 

COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS,,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

nPIV/IUQ  GflATQ-  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats, 
univmu  UUA  I  OF.o.Groesbeck.B.Y,  Hartford,  Ct 

ft  I  fl  BIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
i<  v.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Ap,rn'  far¬ 
row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

nmn  PARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UnlU  IMnill  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  patent  holders  is  the  approved  way  of  animal 
salting.  Animals  help  themselves.  Take  just 
enough,  just  as  wanted.  Refined  dairy  salt,  cheap, 
convenient.  Write  for  free  salting  book. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Reg.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs; 
Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Sena 
2-eeut  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Cliestor,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 

Have  you  heard  of  I)r. 
Thatcher’s  Fly  Killer, 
—the  only  one  that  kills  flies? 
Every  dairyman  loses  money 
who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 
cheese  factories  are  requested 
to  write  for  special  proposi¬ 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  forliustlers. 
Address  for  full  particulars  to  NOltTHUKV 
WALL  PAPLll  &  PAINT  CO. ,Potstium,N.Y 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SALE 

160  HEAD  PURE  BRED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1908. 

THE  BEST  EVER. 


Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton.  N.  Y.  WING  It.  SMITH,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL.,  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass.  11.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

STEVENS  BROTHEltS-HASTINGS  CO.,  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 


J. 


COL.  B.  V.  KELLEY,  \ 
COL.yDCLS%ERRY,  {auctioneers. 
Columbus,  O.  / 


CATALOGUES 

READY 

MAY  25. 


D.  W.  CLEVELAND, 
Sales  Manager, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famouH  herd  boll  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymha  2d’*  Pledge  Clothilda  sold  for  $6000,  ban  A.ILO. 
record  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  blitter  In  7  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  11m  butter  In  30  days,  100.6  lbs.  milk  In  1  day. 
Ills  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  690.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FAUIUS,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOI/DEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBII/EE  !STo.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE — Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

»T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  I. ad.  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgosville,  Ohio. 

GRANDSONS  of  the  noted  sires  DEKOL 
ltUKKF  and  PAUL  BEETS  DEKOL, 
from  choice  cows,  for  sale  cheap,  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  Registry.  These  calves  are  from  two  to 
six  months  of  age.  Henry  Lacy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  li.  WATSON,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WIKLOUGHH Y  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires, 

Onr  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

ll/n  flffni*  B  Yearling  Sows,  bred  to  choice 
Wu  II  HI  Uoars  for  April  and  May  farrowing. 

10  Fall  Hoars  and  50  Spring 
Pigs.  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires&G.  Whites 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  ’akin. 
Service  Boars,  have  stock  returned, 
refund  money  if  not  satisfactory. 
Reg.  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and 
Cows  in  Calf.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,Cocliranville,Pa 

SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROESHIRES,  DU= 
ROC-JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

reaily  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Hull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  I’osch,  No  38406;  also  four  hoifors  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  hull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sirod  by 
same  hull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

I’.  II.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOUSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  como  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CLOTII  IT,1)E,  one  of  the  best 
world’s  official  record  cows  for  one  day’s 
butter  production. 

PONTIAC  CII 1  RON,  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  Hengerveld  UeKol. 

Hull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

W.  IV.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  groat  breed  of  cattle. 

J^Jjj^HOUfiHIDN^jsec^^Brattleboro^^t^ 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  I inportation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


SWISS 


Cow  Bells 


Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

Wo  sell  exclusively  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 

toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more  _ 

generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuneu  to  ac¬ 
cord.  Made  in  8  different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  without  straps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  Wo  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEVIN  BROS.  MFO.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


•.THE 

JS:  ANIMALS* 

Kills  every  fly  it  strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longcrthanany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  ur  $lfor  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  8HOO-FLY  to  protect 200  cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  $  I  returned  ifeowHiiot  protected.  Fruubook  1<*t 
Shoo- Fly  M(r.  Co.,  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES 


You  couldn’t  fight  flies  and  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  “Kough-on-Flies.”  it  Is  a  wonderful 
new  spraying  oreparation  that  increases  the 
production  of  milk  and 
eggs  by  killing  tlio  insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
ynnr  Stock  aiul  poultry.  Easy, 

III  U  HE  safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
increased  profits  will 
aniazo  you. 

Trial  g  a  1 1  o  n,  with 
sprayer,  $2.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  tlio  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 


EGGS 


MORE 

MILK 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N. 

Full  line  of  Sprayersfor  all  purposes- 


Y. 


1908. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  FEEDING. 

The  discussion  of  a  grain  ration  for  milch 
cows  always  interests  me,  as  I  raise  only 
hay  and  some  corn  fodder,  and  buy  all  the 
grain  fed.  Part  of  the  time  I  sell  my  milk 
to  a  peddler  and  part  of  the  time  I  separate 
it.  For  several  reasons  I  am  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  buying  a  ready-mixed  ration.  I 
do  not  care  to  try  “the  latest  dairy  feed,’’ 
as  one  firm  said  to  me  in  my  search  for  a 
brewers’  grains.  I  taste  and  smell  my  cow 
feed,  and  sometimes  it  is  rancid  or  bitter, 
or  too  much  salt,  and  sometimes  it  is  saw¬ 
dust  and  corncob  sold  for  mixed  feed,  and 
the  cows  throw  the  pails  in  all  directions, 
and  the  dealer  takes  back  the  feed  and  sells 
it  to  some  one  else.  I  found  that  Fourex 
and  gluten  or  Fourex  and  cotton  seed  gave 
the  best  results,  and  last  Fall  and  fore¬ 
part  of  Winter  I  could  get  the  Fourex 
Now  must  I  go  back  to  bran  and  gluten  or 
bran  and  cotton  seed?  I  never  feed  ground 
feed  dry  to  anything.  I  always  feed  it 
dampened  in  pails  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  much  of  the  tuberculosis  is  in¬ 
duced  by  a  dry  ration,  for  they  certainly 
draw  in  with  their  breath  enough  to  do 
injury  to  the  membranes.  I  prefer  to  mix 
the  grain  and  salt  it  myself,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  grain  dealer 
on  what  I  shall  feed  my  cows.  He  sets 
the  price  of  what  I  purchase.  That  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  I  enclose  some  correspondence  I  have 
had  in  regard  to  this,  and  you  perceive  they 
thought  me  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  truth 
of  statements  by  the  grain  dealers  here.  I 
am  certain  they  are  all  for  selling  “Union 
grains’’  or  some  other  ready-mixed  feed. 
I  have  tried  Union  grains  and  do  not  wish 
to  continue  the  use  of  it.  You  see  I  feed 
in  pails,  and  dampen  it,  not  a  sloppy  feed 
with  water  only ;  when  I  feed  the  milk  back 
to  the  cows  I  have  it  quite  wet.  I  enclose 
a  notice  of  a  milking  machine.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  If  it  did  not  milk 
any  faster  than  I  do  it  would  be  a  change 
and  rest  from  milking  by  hand.  c.  s.  m. 

Vermont. 

You  are  certainly  sound  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  mixed  feeds.  Would  that  all 
others  were  equally  so.|  To  listen  to 
the  claims  of  those  selling  them,  one 
would  think  the  makers  were  philan¬ 
thropists,  very  zealous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer  and  anxious  to  save  him 
labor,  with  their  complete  or  balanced 
(?)  rations.  It  depends  on  what  one 
has  in  the  other  side  of  the  scale  to 
know  what  will  balance,  yet  they  send 
the  same  to  you  with  your  hay  and 
corn  fodder  and  to  me,  with  silage  and 
oat  and  pea  hay.  As  a  rule  the 
mixture  is  made  either  to  sell  something 
that  we  would  not  buy  at  all  alone  (if 
one  knew  it)  or  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  in  the  mixture  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  separately.  I  have  fed  both 
“Fourex”  and  “Union  grains.”  Both  are 
good.  The  former  contains  more  than 
36  per  cent  of  protein,  the  element  that 
we  usually  need  to  buy,  the  latter  24 
per  cent.  Both  sell  at  substantially  the 
same  price.  The  Union  grains  are 
slightly  more  palatable.  It  certainly  is 
much  cheaper  to  get  the  extra  12  per 
cent  of  protein  for  the  same  money, 
and,  mixed  with  it,  the  more  palatable 
foods.  The  Fourex  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence,  because  the  makers  find  it 
more  profitable  to  make  the  “Union” 
and  sell  them  in  that  way.  I  am  much 
amused  and  interested,  too,  in  the  state- 
men  in  the  letter  enclosed;  that  Fourex 
is  scarce  because  the  prohibition  move¬ 
ment  is  shutting  up  the  distilleries.  I 
would  to  God  it  were  true.  We  would 
then  save  enough  in  other  lines  to  afford 
to  feed  bran.  In  any  event  it  is  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  impels  the 
whiskey  man  to  try  to  enlist  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  farmers. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  you  can 
best  substitute,  for  I  don’t  know  what 
you  can  get,  and  the  cost.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  too  expensive  at  present 
prices,  excellent  and  safe  as  they  are. 
Gluten  is  a  splendid  milk  producer, 
but  lacks  fat  and  bone  material.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  and  linseed  meal  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  feeds  on  the  market  to-day,  con¬ 
sidering  what  they  contain,  but  are  too 
heavy  or  concentrated  to  feed  alone.  The 
ordinary  dried  brewers’  grains  or  malt 
sprouts  make  a  good  “lightener”  with 
them,  are  safe  and  good  milk  producers. 
Buy  them,  as  all  feeds  by  the  analysis 
they  bear.  Be  sure  the  malt  sprouts  are 
bright  straw  color,  free  from  dirt. 


I  will  have  to  criticize  your  sound¬ 
ness  on  the  damp  feed  and  tubercu¬ 
losis  germs.  If  the  latter  are  present 
the  cow  will  inhale  them,  whether  the 
food  is  wet  or  dry.  I  have  tried  many 
times  the  wetting  of  feeds,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  malt  sprouts,  which  must  be 
soaked  to  swell  them.  The  cows  will 
give  as  much  milk  on  the  grain  dry  as 
wet  unless  you  scald  it.  When  they 
take  it  dry  the  saliva  is  secreted  with 
it,  in  nature’s  way,  and  digestion  begins, 
as  it  should,  in  the  mouth.  When  you 
feed  back  the  skim-milk,  which  is  good, 
you  must,  of  course,  dampen  the  food, 
unless  they  will  drink  it,  and  all  cows 
will  not.  At  present  I  am  wetting  malt 
sprouts  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  better  bother  with  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  unless  you  have  a  number  of 
cows  and  are  able  to  invest  a  good 
bit  of  money  in  the  outfit. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Obstructed  Teats. 

I  would  very  much  like  your  advice  con¬ 
cerning  a  valuable  iive-year-old  Ayrshire 
cow.  Slio  freshened  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  has  a  “kernel’’  in  both  front  teats. 
They  must  have  formed  there  while  she  was 
dry,  as  I  never  noticed  them  before.  They 
are  small  now,  and  one  does  not  bother, 
but  in  the  other  teat  the  passage  is  partly 
closed.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 
Can  they  be  successfully  removed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon?  If  so,  when 
would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it?  H.  h. 

New  York. 

If  the  obstructions  are  close  to  the  ends 
of  the  teats  they  may  safely  be  slit  through 
in  four  different  directions  by  means  of  a 
teat  bistoury,  by  preference  to  be  used  by 
a  qualified  veterinary.  If  the  “kernels”  are 
high  up  in  the  udder,  treatment  by  slitting 
is  dangerous,  being  likely  to  involve  the  en¬ 
tire  udder  in  a  serious  inflammation.  With¬ 
out  seeing  the  case  we  are  unable  to  say 
just  what  should  be  done,  and  under  the 
circumstances  the  best  course  therefore  will 
be  to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner.  Serious  operations  upon 
the  udder  should,  however,  be  undertaken 
when  the  cow  is  dry.  a.  s.  a. 

Tumor  in  Udder. 


The  cow  with  the  hardness  in  her  udder 
I  wrote  about  some  time  ago  is  still  here 
with  the  lump.  I  have  been  using  iodine 
ointment  on  it  once  a  day,  but  the  lump  is 
still  there,  not  any  larger,  and  still  no 
smaller.  There  is  no  competent  veterinary 
here  so  I  thought  I  would  first  try  the 
ointment.  I  cannot  think  she  has  tuber¬ 
culosis,  as  she  looks  so  healthy  and  gives 
such  an  abundance  of  nice  rich  milk.  When 
I  milk  her  she  steps  about  and  draws  her 
udder  up  as  if  it  hurt  her  to  be  milked. 
Her  coat  is  all  right  and  breathing  good. 
Wlmt  rnusf  I  do?  She  is  a  valuable  cow, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  can  get  her 
value  if  she  has  tuberculosis  m.  e.  w. 

Missouri. 

Apparently  external  applications  will 
have  no  effect,  and  the  cow  certainly  should 
be  tested  with  tuberculin  as  previously  ad¬ 
vised,  although  such  tumors  also  may  be 
due  to  actinomycosis.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  may  be  present,  and  the  cow  yet  be 
in  apparently  perfect  health.  If  the  disease 
is  there  the  milk  is  unsafe  for  use  ;  if  the 
tumor  is  not  due  to  tuberculosis  it  should 
be  let  alone.  Evidently  it  would  be  best  to 
have  the  test  applied,  and  you  can  do  it 
yourself  with  proper  instruction,  to  be  had 
by  writing  the  veterinarian  of  your  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Columbia,  a.  s.  a. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

manners  weight- ' 
ed  like  a  window,'' 
raise  over  cows’  heads  tor 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
*■“  Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Kent  Ml«j^Co.f  130  Kent  St..  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


CHAMPION  MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR 

Cools  milk  to  keep  2  1  to  48 
hours  longer  tliun  usual  Cooling 
Methods.  Stops  growth  ot  souring 
bacteria.  Only  type  or  cooler  that  cools, 
strains,  aerates  milk  in  ouo  operation, 
absolutely  removing  “cowy"  taste,  ani¬ 
mal  bout  anti  odors.  Needs  no  watching. 
16  years  on  market.  Every  sizo 
free  on  trial.  Catalog.  Write  to-day. 
CHAMPION  MILK  t'OOI.Klt  CO.  , 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N,  V, 


Spavin 
rb  or  Splinh 

Sloeav’s 

Xyirvirrveivt 

is  unsurpassed 
II  penetrates  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  little  rubbing  -  ana 
does  not  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  antiseptic  remedy  for  thrush, 
fistula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE  25*.  50$,  6  $  J.00 

Sloan's"  Treattse  on  Horses.  Cattle.  Hogs  and  Poultry*’ 
Sent  Free 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  5.  A. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  lias 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  .Self-Adjusting, 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pino  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  St.,  Ltnesvllle,  Pa.,  I.S.A, 


E 

CO 

N 

0 

Y  SILO 

w 

Medal  and  highest  award  at  tho  JamoRtown  Exposition  1 

A  distinctive  feature  ot  the  Economy  8ilo 
Is  the  strong,  well  supported  hoops  which 
form  a  permanent,  safe  iron  ladder. 

Continuous  doorways  make  enslltgo  easy  to  handle. 
Doors  are  *oLf-adj  listing,  snug-Attlng,  without  clumsy 
fastenings. 

Air  tight  all  over.  Ejomjto*  always  Annourmr  swnrr. 

Easy  to  put  up,  fully  guarantowL  Writ*  for  fro©  lllus- 
tratod  catalogue  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Took  Co. 
Box  381  Frederick.  Md. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  ux>-to-dato 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Racks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  .REINFORCED 

OalTaniaed  steel  frame.  Continuous] 
opening.  8afe  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

Cement  KALAMAZOO  T*"k  CO. 

D«pt-  24  Mich.  *81U> 


AND  RED 

CEDAR 

SILO 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


Positively  cured  by 
•'  iH 


Bickmore’s  Gall 
Also  Harness  Galls.Cuts 
and  Sores  on  horses  and 
cattle.  Guaranteed  good 
for  man  and  beast.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  new  horse  book  10c. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO., 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWH,  MAINE  ^ 


STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


Milk  Oil  Dip  for  H  ogs,  Cattle  and  Sheep;  Dip¬ 
ping  Tanks,  Hooks,  etc.;  Branding  Liquid, 
Shears  and  Shearing  Machines ;  E  ar  Tags  and 
Buttons;Tattoo  Markers, Branding  Irons, etc. ; 
Summers  Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm 
Cure,  Poultry  Remedies,  etc.  Tanks  at  cost 
to  buyers  of  Dip.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Cyril  Francklyn,  62  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


Top  Buggies 

Runabouts*32£? 


GUARANTEED 
FROM  OUR  FACTORY 
DIR  ECT  TO  YOU. 

1908  SUGGV  BOOK  FREE 

pi mn  9,  rruFii +°B  G  court  street 

fiUUDdCOlllLU  CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comforts! 

Can  Increase  You/  Profits! 


If  you  are  Interested  in  those  things 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  STEWheels 

and  the 

'^ELECTRIC  Wagon 

More  tUan  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — because  They're  Made  Better. 
By  every  tost  thoy  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  It  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it’s  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88  Quinoy,  Ills 


GREENiMOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Superior  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


/MJSQRBINE 


or  any 

caused  by  strain  or  lnllain- 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  g'-’.OO  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-0  free. 

ABSORBINE,  <JK.,  for  mankind,  gl.OO, 
Ilvered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


oun  io  hehes!  sirarj 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  ‘25  years  in  use  proves  Ita 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronio 
w  ^  cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
f’^T***1  make &50o  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coui^hs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_  _  *  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  dowu,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


MINERAL* 


HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE! 

SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$!  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  descriptive  bookie** 

Co..  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pltut'.irg,  Pa, 


-4-40 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  enclose  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  a  man 
here  to  get  him  to  ship  liis  eggs  to  the 
writer.  He  did  not  ship  to  Him.  as  lie 
takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  could  see  by  that 
where  the  fraud  came  in.  He  took  the 
paper  through  one  of  those  10-cent  trials. 
I  looked  the  writer  up.  and  there  is  no 
such  man  in  trade  I  will  help  your  list  all 
I  can  in  getting  trial  subscriptions. 

Maine.  a.  s.  t. 

J  he  letter  accompanying  the  above  is 
one  from  Waldo  E.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 
Lakewood  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
represents  himself  as  a  dealer  in 
potatoes,  apples,  butter,  eggs  and 
pretty  much  anything  a  farmer  has 
to  sell.  He  is  now  soliciting  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs,  and  resorts  to  the  old 
trick  so  often  worked  by  fraudulent 
commission  men  of  offering  more  than 
market  prices.  He  promises  to  return 
empty  crates,  pay  express  or  anything 
you  want  if  you  will  ship  him  your  eggs. 
This  is  easy  enough,  as  he  never  intends 
to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Barnes’  methods 
of  doing  business  have  been  referred  to 
in  this  department  before,  and  none  of 
our  older  readers  ships  him  produce. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ter ;  Would  thamc  you  very  much  for  any 
information  about  same,  as  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  the  only  paper  to  turn  to  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  business  that  is  questionable. 
New  Jersey.  D.  A.  b. 

The  letter  contains  the  following 
statements : 

We  take  pleasure  in  notifying  you  that 
the  judges  in  the  word  contest  “An  Ideal 
Spot,”  in  which  you  were  a  competitor, 
have  awarded  you  a  credit  certificate  for  a 
lot  in  Iteega  Park,  the  new  suburb  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  said  certificate  being  a 
credit  of  .$65  payment,  and  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  the  same  as  if  you  had  paid  us  $65 
in  cash.  The  present  price  of  these  lots 
is  $100  for  all  inside  lots,  and  $110  for 
all  corner  lots,  including  also  one  week's 
vacation  at  a  first  class  Atlantic  City  hotel. 
Enclosed  please  find  the  certificate,  together 
with  a  map  and  literature  pertaining  to  the 
property.  This  certificate  is  awarded  to 
you  upon  the  following  terms  : 

You  may  remit  to  us  within  20  days  from 
date  the  amount  balance,  which  in  your 
case  is  $35,  less  a  cash  discount  of  $5,  mak¬ 
ing  the  net  amount  to  be  paid  in  cash  $30. 
Upon  receipt  of  which  we  shall  issue  a  full 
warranty  deed  for  the  lot  assigned  to  you, 
or  any  other  unsold  lot  (corner  lots  $10 
additional)  including  an  order  on  a  first- 
class  hotel  good  for  one  week’s  sojourn  at 
our  expense  at  the  Grand  Atlantic,  Claren¬ 
don,  Berkshire  Inn  and  other  popular  hotels 
on  our  list. 

Of  course  this  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  scheme  to  sell  lots  in  this 
Atlantic  City  suburb,  wherever  it  may 
be  located,  at  $30  a  lot,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  believe  it  to  be  worth  $100.  Since 
it  seems  necessary  to  resort  to  a  trick 
of  this  kind  to  sell  them  it  is  safe  to 
say  they  are  a  very  dear  bargain  at  the 
price.  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  are  not 
likely  to  bite  on  such  bait. 

Several  persons  have  told  us  about 
their  dealings  with  the  Franklin  Mer¬ 
chandise  Company.  You  remember  this 
concern  offers  to  sell  tailor-made  gar¬ 
ments  at  a  low  price.  Here  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  letter  from  an  Illinois  woman: 

I  would  like  to  tell  F.  D.  how  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Merchandise  Co.  did  business  here.  They 
hired  a  man  or  boy  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  they  intended  to  canvass  to 
drive  for  them,  the  agent  furnishing  the 
rig  and  paying  all  expenses,  and-  the  driver 
receiving  $2  per  day,  and  an  extra  dollar 
if  the  agent  sold  two  bills  in  one  day. 
He  never  left  a  bill  where  there  was  no 
prospect  for  pay.  He  put  out  four  pieces 
of  goods  for  $37.50  •  these  to  be  made  up 
any  style  you  wished  to  have  them.  After 
he  got  your  promise  to  take  the  bill  of 
goods  you  signed  a  note  agreeing  to  pay 
for  same  in  60  days,  or  in  case  of  non¬ 
payment  when  due,  to  pay  six  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  from  that  time  until  paid.  lie  then 
gave  to  the  parties  purchasing  his  goods 
what  he  called  a  “certificate  of  agreement,” 
the  number  of  garments  to  be  made  named 
in  this  certificate,  and  it  read  :  “No  extra 
charge,  only  for  linings,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $6.50  for  our  best.”  He  left 
the  impression  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  choice  whether  you  had  the  garments 
lined  or  not,  and  of  course  the  ladies  all 
supposed  they  would  get  their  heavy  skirts 
made  without  lining.  Not  one  would  they 
make  without  an  extra  drop  skirt,  and  the 
very  cheapest  ones  were  $2.50  and  from  that 
up  to  $6.50.  The  cheapest  material  for  a 
man’s  suit  (lining)  was  $4.50 ;  the  best 
grade  $6.50.  It  was  one  of  the  meanest, 
low-down  tricks  any  agent  or  company 
was  ever  guilty  of.  Hundreds  of  persons 
bit  at  the  game  and  the  last  I  heard  of 
them  they  were  going  south  from  here.  I 
tried  to  warn  the  people  by  telephone  as  far 
as  I  could  reach  in  advance  of  the  agent. 
From  the  bill  we  purchased  at  $37.50  it 
cost  us  $57.60  to  get  through  with  it.  My 
drop  skirt  was  entirely  too  small,  and  is 
no  earthly  good  to  me.  It  is  laid  away, 
but  not  forgotten.  I  hope  yet  to  even  up 
with  that  concern.  mrs.  a.  w.  b. 

These  things  that  are  “laid  away  but 

not  forgotten”  often  bear  fruit.  That 

was  a  good  use  of  the  ’phone  to  carry 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  16, 


the  news  of  warning.  This  lady  says 
“spend  your  $37.50  for  a  pleasure  trip, 
but  don’t  spend  it  for  this  sort  of  cloth¬ 
ing.”  We  might  suggest  that  a  little  of 
it  could  be  spent  to  provide  a  few  10- 
cent  pleasure  trips  to  your  friends  in 
short  term  subscriptions  to  TheR.  N.-Y. 

I  like  the  manly  attitude  which  you  have 
assumed  in  the  Jersey  cattle  case,  as  well  as 
the  good  material  sent  us  weekly.  I  live 
in  Senator  O'Neil's  district,  and  he  will 
hear  from  us  later.  As  long  as  I  live, 
whether  farming  or  not,  you  will  receive 
my  annual  dollar.  My  subscription  to  The 
Country  Gentleman  expires  this  Spring,  and 
it  will  not  be  renewed.  A  paper  that  pros¬ 
titutes  its  influence  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  little  official  patronage,  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  honest  men.  r.  g.  a. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  is  so  clear  cut  and 
emphatic  that  comment  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary.  We  cannot  but  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  such  fearless  and  hearty 
approval  of  our  friends  in  this  cattle 
case.  It  is  expected  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
will  finally  dispose  of  the  case  as  far  as 
the  Club  is  concerned  on  May  6,  and  if 
so  their  findings  will  be  reported  on  the 
editorial  page  of  this  issue. 

Since  sending  you  complaint  against 
Kassoff  &  Son,  43  Jay  street.  New  York, 
they  have  sent  us  check  for  the  60  dozen 
eggs,  and  while  the  price  is  below  what 
store  eggs  were  selling  for  at  the  time  we 
sent  them  these,  we  are  willing  to  withdraw 
our  complaint  against  them,  and  send  our 
eggs  to  oilier  parties  in  the  future. 

New  York.  l.  c.  S. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  an¬ 
other  subscriber  complained  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  house  during  the  early 
Winter.  It  would  seem  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  subscriber  to  ship  his 
eggs  to  some  other  house  in  the  future 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  at  least. 


WHY  THE  INCUBATOR  FAILED. 

I  think  W.  11.  P.’s  trouble  with  incuba¬ 
tor  (page  391)  is  due  to  a  little  too  much 
ventilation.  If  the  hatches  came  off  a  little 
early  that  would  indicate  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  had  been  held  a  little  high.  Ther¬ 
mometers  are  not  always  exactly  accurate, 
but  one  can  have  them  tested  by  a  clinical 
thermometer  at  a  drug  store.  The  fact  that 
so  many  chicks  did  hatch  would  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  conditions  were  all 
right,  but  that  the  machine  was  opened 
during  the  time  the  chickens  were  hatching. 
That  is  apt  to  be  fatal  to  about  half  of 
the  chicks,  but  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  beginner  to  let  the  machine 
alone  at  hatching  time.  We  have  always 
used  one  of  the  best  hot  air,  non-moisture 
machines.  We  don’t  believe  in  being  too 
economical  in  the  purchase  price  of  such 
an  article.  We  turn  the  eggs  by  laying 
out  the  two  inside  rows  and  rolling  the  eggs 
toward  the  center;  then  lay  the  two  rows 
I'cmoved  back  on  the  edges.  We  make  sure 
that  every  egg  is  moved,  but  not  turned 
exactly  over  as  in  a  turning  tray.  We 
test  every  day  or  two,  to  watch  the  air 
cells.  If  they  enlarge  too  fast,  cool  a  little 
less  than  otherwise,  and  close  the  ventila¬ 
tors  a  trifle.  If  they,  do  not  dry  very  fast 
cool  longer,  and  give  more  ventilation. 
Then  when  the  first  egg  is  pipped  we  shut 
the  machine,  ventilators  and  all,  and  when 
the  first  chick  comes  out  we  put  a  water- 
pail  full  of  boiling  hot  water  under  the 
lamp  on  the  cellar  floor,  where  the  steam 
from  the  hot  water  will  rise  and  enter  the 
machine  with  the  fresh  air  around  the 
lamp.  As  the  hatch  progresses  the  glass 
door  in  front  of  the  egg  chambers  will 
gradually  be  covered  with  moisture,  until 
you  can  hardly  see  into  the  machine ;  some¬ 
times  it  will  run  down  in  little  rivulets  as 
perspiration  will  do  on  a  terribly  hot  day, 
and  the  chicks  will  come  out  positively 
wet.  The  thermometer  will  do  all  sorts  of 
ti'icks  during  the  hatching.  Some  affection¬ 
ate  little  bird  will  hug  the  bulb  and  send 
the  mercury  up,  and  they  will  all  crowd 
to  the  front  and  it  will  go  down  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  empty  shells  near  it,  but  if  it  has 
held  thrbugh  evenly  you  can  safely  trust  it 
to  take  care  of  itself  while  hatching.  We 
have  always  had  excellent  results  by  observ¬ 
ing  these  points.  Our  best  hatch  was  119 
chicks  from  120  fertile  eggs.  mrs.  g. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


.15 

Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 

ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  84.S5. 
Both  ordered  together,  811.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  niachlnesat  any  price  are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


INSURE 


YOUR 

ROOF 


Against  Water >  Weather 
and  Wear 

Use  “Vulcanite”  Ready  Koofind  and  in¬ 
sure  your  roof  against  damage  by  water, 
weather  and  wear.  It  assures  long  life  to 
buildings  and  absolute  protection  to  their 
contents.  For  over  60  years  its  superior 
qualities  have  been  recognized  wherever 
roofing  is  used.  It  is  today  the  recognized 
.  tandard  Ready  Roofing  of  two  continents, 
is  cheaper  than  shingles  or  tin— lasts  longer,  requires 
no  annual  painting;  easily  put  on— not  affected  by 
rain  or  snow,  wet  or  dry,  heat  or  cold;  is  fire-resist¬ 
ing,  acid-proof  and  smoke-proof.  Put  on  over  old 
shingles  it  makes  the  old  roof  better  than  new. 
Before  you  build  or  repair  write  for  free  booklet, 
The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why.” 
Write  today. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  D|2** 

626-59  S.  Campbell  Ave..  Chicago,  Ill., 

or  Franklin,  Warren  Go.,  Ohio. 


GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  YARD  — 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
;it  75c,  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

WILD  AND  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 
for  Hatching.  Prices  low.  Handsome  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Satisfaction.  Eggs  insured  to  Hatch. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.No.1  1  ,Bollevlllo,Pa. 


TIIRKFY  FRRQ-M.B.&W.H.,$2perH:  $16  por 
lunM:i  HUGO  100.  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


THOKOlIGHliKED  POULTRY-Bost 20 varie- 
*  ties.  Good  stock.  Fresh  eggs.  15.  $1;  40,  $2. 
Catalogue.  Henry  K.  Mohr,  Rt.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  por  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 

OK  BUFF  ROCK  HENS  ANI)  PULLETS, 

15  Partridge  Wyandotte  Pullets,  also  cock  & 
c’k’ls  of  same.  Purebred  and  vigorous.  Price  low 
for  quality.  DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

^Triglit’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Huston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100.  $1.00  per  15. 
GRANDVIEW  FARM,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 

BUKK,  WIi.  LeKhonm,  Egg*  1r>c.  por  15,  $1.25  por  30  ;  8.  C.  IS.  I. 

ItedKgga  90c.  per  15,  $1.60  per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1,76  per  30;  cat,  Iree.  JOHN  A.  KOTII,  quakertown, Pa. 

CfiOC  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS-B.  P. 

" ^ ^  Rocks  (Ringlet  strain). and  R.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Eggs  $1  por  15.  J.W.Cox,  NewWilmington.Pa. 

FfiRQ  $1  per  15;  $3  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
luuu  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

£7GGS — Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  *1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


POULTRYMEN 


-Send  for  onr  new  36- page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

COGS  FOR  HATCHING,  $1,  16;  $1.76,  30;  $3.25,  60;  $5,100, 
W.  P.  Rocks,  8.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
It.  C.  K.  I.  lteds.  From  vigorous  farm  raised  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  B.  KEENEY,  Lacey vlllc,  Fa.  R.  P.  37. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Ppkill  flllPlfQ  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
rerun  UUUHb  and  Rose  Comb  White  Beg¬ 
un  ■  i  ?n<*  ,  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  WE. 

Wh  tfi  Leffhorns  am1  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
,  „  ,  5  °  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 

perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  onr  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 


Japanese  breed.  $15.00  per  100;  £3.00  persotting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  tli is  section.  RONNIE  RRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  35,000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DHD  I  WlllUIVO  baity  chicks  at  150  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  100  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  250  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  Aprii  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Jidwardsburg,  Mich 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize¬ 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  We 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  por  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 


QIMPI?  1  have  produced  more  winners  than 
oiiYVAL/  ioooany  0ther  two  breeders.  Stock 


Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Laugshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y,  Hartford, Ct. 


SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  shining,  sharp.  Increases  diges- 
tion.  Lime  ana  minerals  make  bone  and 
egg-shell.  Send  50c  for  lOO  lb.  bag. 
Booklet  “Hen-Dyspepsia”  and  big  sam¬ 
ple  free  so  you  test  it  for  yourself. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J  ,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Infested  Hens 


One  thing  more  than  any  other, 
wrecks  the  hopes  of  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers — lice.  A  louse-in¬ 
fested  hen  is  a  tax — a  drain  on  re¬ 
sources — a  bit  of  property  that  rep¬ 
resents  loss.  There’s  nothing  in 
them  but  trouble  and  worriment — 
don’t  keep  one.  It  isn’t  necessary 
to  be  rid  of  hens  because  of  lice 
however.  Simply  dust  hens,  roosts, 
nests  and  hidden  cracks  with 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

It  destroys  them  completely.  Instant 
Louse  Killer  was  formulated  by  Dr.  HeS9 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.),  and  kills  lice  on  horses, 
cattle,  ticks  on  sheep,  cucumber,  squash, 
cabbage  worms  and  melon  pests,  as  well 
as  rose  slugs.  It  is  also  a  reliable  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorizer.  See  thatthe  word 
“Instant"  appears  on  the  can. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
In  Shaker-top  Cans 
1-lb.  can.,  25c  1  Except  In  Canada  and 
3-lb.  can.,  GOc  J  extreme  West  and  South 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we 
will  forward  one-pound  cau  by  mail  or 
express  for  35  cents  prepaid. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


EOG8  -  Half  Prico. 

Through  the  month  of  May  we  will  sell  Eggs  for 
Hatching  15  for  $1,  from  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Ply.  Rocks,  Silver,  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 
IAght  Brahmas.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas, 
Hr.,  W h.  and  Buff  Leghorns.  All  farmers'  breeds. 

A  Sarcastic  Lad-Butter  King  Holstein  Bull  Calf, 
shipped,  registered  and  transferred  for  $25.  Last 
year  the  buyer  of  a  full  brother, wrote:  ‘Calf  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  description.”  The  buyer  of  this  one  will 
be  equally  pleased.  Send  for  markings  and  full 
pedigree.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 


GAPES! 


GAPES! 


and  a  never-failing  cure,  j.  S.  KLOCK,  Urban.  Pa 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyau’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pekin 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  and  up.  Booklet  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24.  Athens,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I).  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Q  H  W  IFRHflRN^  -  Eggs  for  hatching 

Oi  Ui  Ifi  LLU  11 U nilO  from  600  mature  hens, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  nroduction.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMBWHITE  LEGHORNSiXS 

lent  layers,  $1.60  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  C.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 


R.  G.  RHODE 

EGGS  FOR 


ISLAND  REDS. 

HATCHING. 


Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 6025th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  Cockerels;  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15.  C.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


UAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
■"  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Moshkr,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


MY  Single  Comb  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

_  won  ribbons  this  year  at  Scranton,  Easton, 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  for  hatching  12  cents  each. 
DOCTOR  W.  R.  FISHER,  Swiftwater,  Fa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  poultry  farm-s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $6 
per  100.  Oil.  JUKUKPiSKN  ii  SO.VS,  Box  48,  Wortcndjke,  N.  1. 


Buff  oupinaton  oiiickkns—  is  eges  $i.ooj  46,  $2.60;  100, 

$r».oo.  White  Holland  Turkeys,  12  eggs  $2.00.  Large,  Hardy 
Strains.  W.  A.  LOTHKRS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

Beginners  with  poultry-hh 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  btatlons  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Cuarantosd  tho  Beal  tor  Satisfaction  and  Profit 

Bnve  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  belf-ltegulatlug  Incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY)  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Shallots,  Jersey,  100  bunches.  1.00  (< i!  — 


Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50  (£23.50 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1.00  <5)2.50 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches. ..  1.00  (5)3.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier ...  1.25  @2.25 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  box .  25  @  75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1.00  @2.50 

Peas,  N.  C.,  large  basket ....  1.25  @2.25 

Radishes,  Southern,  basket.  .  50  @  75 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  basket..  75  @1.25 

Sav.,  basket  . 1.00  @1.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Nearby,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 


Southern  white,  bbl -crate.  25  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier. . .  .1.00  @3.25 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  best,  box . . 

@4.00 

No.  2,  box  . 

@2.00 

Lettuce,  doz . 

@ 

75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.  .  30 

@ 

90 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  . . 

.  .1.75 

@2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  Chickens,  lb . 

,  .  - 

@ 

30 

Fowls  . 

@ 

13% 

Roosters  . 

@ 

8 

Turkeys  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

11 

Ducks  . 

.  11 

@ 

12 

Geese  . 

7 

@ 

8 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

.  .  12 

@ 

17 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb.  . 

,  .  30 

@ 

40 

Lower  grades  . 

20 

@ 

25 

Frozen  roasters,  lb . 

.  .  16 

@ 

20 

Fowls  . 

.  12, 

@ 

14 

Ducklings,  lb . 

@ 

17 

Ducks  . 

8 

@ 

10 

Geese  . 

@ 

8 

Squabs,  doz . 

@3.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  lb . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 6.30 

Oxen  . 4.40 

Bulls  . 3.,r 

Cows  . 2.00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs . 6.00 

Hogs  . 5.25  @6.25 


7% 

@  10 

.  3.00 

@6.50 

.6.30 

@6.70 

.4.40 

@5.75 

@4.50 

2.00 

@4.50 

.5.00 

@7.50 

4.00 

@5.50 

6.00 

@7.50 

@6.25 

ni  C  AQE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLlMoL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  8,  1908.  Wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth. 
Corn  . 

75 

@1.06 
@1.15 
@  76 

@  60 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

@  90 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran . 

26.00 

@27.50 

Middlings . 

28.00 

@29.50 

Red  I  log . 

— 

@31.00 

Hominy  Chop  . 

— 

@26.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  No.  1 . 

18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2 . 

16.00 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed . 

@15.00 

Straw.  Long  Rve . 

12.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40- 

quart  can,  netting  2%  cents 

to  26-cent  zone 

shippers. 

RUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Common  to  prime . 

.  26%  @  27 

09 

@  25 

State  Dairy  . 

.  20 

@  25 

Factory  . .  . 

.  16 

@  20 

Packing  stock  . 

.  16 

@  17 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  best . 

— 

@  14% 

common  lo  choice . 

9 

@  13 

Skims  . 

.  5 

@  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

,  - 

@  19 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  18 

@  18% 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

,  - 

@  18 

Lower  grades  . 

12 

@  15 

DRIED  APPLES. 

Business  very  dull.  Prices  given 

are  those 

asked,  but  do  not  represent 

sales. 

Evaporated,  fancy  . 

.  - 

@  10 

Evap.,  prime  to  choice.... 

7 

@  9 

Evap.,  common  run . 

5 

@  8 

Sun-dried  . 

6 

@  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

@1.55 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 

.3.75 

@4.50 

Common  to  good . 

.  1 .00 

@2.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  10 

@  is 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 

.2.75 

@3.50 

Florida  . 

O  on 

@6.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 

@7.00 

Pineapples,  30s  to  24s . 

.2.75 

@3.25 

42s  to  36s . 

.  2.00 

@2.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda  . 

@6.00 

Florida,  white,  No.  1,  bbl 

.  3.50 

@4.00 

Florida,  white,  No.  2,  bbl 

.  2.25 

@2.75 

Florida,  red,  No.  1 . 

@3.50 

Florida,  red,  No.  2 . 

.2.00 

@2.50 

Ga.  &  S.  C.,  white,  No.  1 . 

.3.00 

@3.50 

Ga.  &  S.  C.,  white,  No.  2. 

.2.00 

@2.50 

Maine,  bag  . 2.25  @2.50 

State  &  W’n.,  180  lbs _ 2.25  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.1.50  @2.25 

Artichokes,  California,  drum. 4.00  @5.00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  Colos¬ 


sal,  dozen  . 1.75  @2.25 

Southern,  extra  . 1.50  @1.75 

Southern,  prime  ..^ . 1.00  @1.50 

Southern,  culls  .  75  @1.00 

Nearby,  green,  extra . 3.00  @4.00 

Nearby,  green,  prime . 2.25  @2.75 

Nearby,  green,  culls . 1.50  @2.00 

Nearby,  white,  extra . 2.00  @2.25 

Nearby,  white,  prime . 1.50  @1.75 

Nearby,  white,  culls . 1.00  @1.25 

Celery,  Fla.,  standard  case..  1.00  @1.75 

Florida,  per  email  flat  case  50  @1.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket..  75  @1.50 

Cabbage,  S.  C.,  crate . 1.00  @1.25 

North  Carolina,  crate.....  75  @1.12 

Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.25  @2.50 

Kale,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Lettuce,  Southern,  basket...  50  @1.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate.  ...  1.60  @1.65 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.25  @1.50 

Texas,  white,  crate . 1.00  @1.75 

Texas,  yellow,  per  crate...  1.25  @1.60 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.50  @3.00 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
it  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
ind  Instructions  on  growing. 

BRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Northern  Grown  »nd  of  ftrongest  vitality.  Wo  invite  you  to 
rot  Government  Tosta  on  our  samples.  Send  for  Cat.  No.  23 

THE  J.  E.  WING  &  EROS.  SEE p  CO. 
Box  223  •  Mechanicaburg;,  Oliio 


EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Pits  any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  instantly,  or  will  spread  it. 
Entire  foot  operation.  One-third  the  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-saver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVEREH  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  St.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 


WHY  DOES  THE 

IMPROVED  1908 

u.s. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
Win  So  Many  Laurels? 

CJBecause  it  has  that  solid,  low 
frame;  most  simple  yet  efficient 
bowl,  holding  World's  Record 
for  cleanest  skimming  ;  so  many 
conveniences ;  and  the  easiest 
tunning  separator  made. 

[Afllf  you  have  cows, 
you  need  a  separator, 
you  need  the  best  sep¬ 
arator.  That  one  is  the 


IJSimply  send  for  catologue  “No. 
159,”  read  it  carefully,  and  we 
leave  it  to  you,  which  is  best. 

Addkkas  all  Letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALL8,  VT. 

Distributing  Warehouses  at: 
ChlcAgo,  Ill.,  La  Crot»e,  Wi*.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver, 
Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane, Wash., 
Portland.  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me., 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Calgary,  Alta. 


Write  for  Deal  Buggy  Catalog 

For  Semi-Centennial  Souvenir  Key  Chain  ■L/x  YAH 

Enclose  6  Cents  in  Stamps  M  A  A  vJ  lv  JL  LA 

We  want  everyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  buggies  to  have  a  copy  of  our  new  Catalog — the 
Semi-Centennial  Edition.  Deal  Buggies  have  been  pacemakers  in 
point  of  style,  quality  and  service  for  over  fifty  years.  A  genuine 
Deal  Buggy  is  always  the  finest  in  the  whole 
neighborhood.  There’s  a  “snap”  to  Deal 
style  that  just  suits — a  solidity  that  means  long 
service — an  extra  touch  of  perfection  in  every 
detail  of  design,  construction  and  finish. 

The  Beauty  of  Deal  Design — The 
graceful  lines  of  Deal  Buggies  are  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  in  design¬ 
ing.  Our  1908  styles  are  the  “finest  ever.” 

Piano  Finish  Holds  Its  Luster — Deal 
Buggies  are  finished  like  pianos.  It  takes  three  months  to  complete 
the  process  from  Priming  Coat  to  Finishing  Varnish. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  a  “Deal”  every  day — proud  of  its 
style  and  its  beauty  —  proud  of  its  easy  riding  and  its 
splendid  service.  A  Deal  Buggy  will  excite  favorable 
comment.  People  will  notice  and  talk  about  it.  We  - 
want  to  sell  a  Deal  Buggy  in  every  township  this  year  DEALERS! 

— our  Semi-Centennial  in  the  business.  Write  today.  l$0JJ yyrite  for  our 

J.J.  DEAL  &  SON,  Dept.20,J0NESVILLE,  MICH,  Proposition. 


THE 

ROOFING 

QUESTION 


WHY  NOT  SETTLE  IT 
ONCE  AND  FOB  ALL 


Settle  it  by  using  a  roofing  of  known  wearing  qualities. 

It’s  not  what  a  roofing  ought  to  do ;  it’s  what  it  HAS  DONE, 
IS  DOING  and  will  do.  We  can  prove  that 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

that  was  applied  to  various  kinds  of  buildings  from  10  to  15  years 
ago  is  still  in  perfect  condition.  No  leaks,  no  repairs. 

Where  can  you  equal  this  record  ? 

Ruberoid  contains  no  tar,  rubber,  paper  or  other  substances  that 
need  a  protecting  mineral  coat.  It  protects  itself  from  all  influ¬ 
ences  of  heat,  cold  or  dampness.  It  is  acid-proof,  fire-resisting, 
and  will  not  melt,  crack  or  rust.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 

Write  to-day  for  free  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  j  New  Orleans. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 

_  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  tlax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 

threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  bo  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Bend  fer  FREE  catalogue. 

1IEEBNEK  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Laniidale,  Pa. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Small  size  gasoline  power;  larger  sizes  sTeam 
power.  Timber  cheap  all  around  you — turn  it 
into  Cash.  Our  mill  very  simple,  costs  a  trifle 
to  run,  and  is  a  money-maker.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Highest  Award  at  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position.  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalogue, 
stating  requirements.  Address, 

WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS, 

100  Main  Street,  Bartley,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE 


PURE  BRED  WHITE 
HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS. 
$3.50— the  Dozen — $3.50 
David  J.  Parke,  Parkedale,  VanEtten.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY  HULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Clnizy,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  young  boars  farrowed  in  Oct.,  and  spring 
pigs,  whose  dam,  Ivernia  No.  7820,  won  1st  prize  at 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Allentown,  Fa. .Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
six  leading  county  fairs  in  1906.  Will  sell  cheap  to 
quick  buyer.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14,  '07.  A  splendid  individual,  3i  black, 
beautifully  marked.  SIRE— King  Segis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records,  under 
2ks  yrs.  averaging  over  19  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Olothilde  DeKoi  2d,  our  28.72-lb  4-yr.-old,  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4-yr.-old  Pontiac  Rag 
Apple.  DAM — A  daughter  of  Toitilla  Artis  DeKoi 
(18.12-lb.  A.  R.  O.),  and  by  a  grandson  of  Nether- 
land  Hengervekl  (World’s  Champion  several  years, 
26.66-lb.  A.  R.  O.)  First  check  for  $60.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  all  papers,  the  stevens  bros.-hast- 

INCS  CO.,  Brookmide  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES-Excellent  layers; 
eggs  $1  per  16.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSr<F 

Reds  and  S.  O.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1;  loo,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Bailston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


I  flfltf  UCDC  If  raising  Ducks  for  Profit  or 
LUUIV  nCilCi  Prize  Winners  our  Mammoth 
Pekins  are  the  kind.  Eggs  16  for  $1.  100  eggs  for  $6. 
Anna  M.  Stakvoup,  Virgil  lioad,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WRIT?  *L  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
IT  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate;  Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markers;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  FIND  THE  FARM  you 

want  through  "Strout’s  Money-Making  Farms 
of  America  No.  20, "a  216- page  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bargains,  with  maps,  mailed  FREE.  We  pay 
railroad  fare.  6,000  farms  for  sale  throughout  14 
States.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  The  World’s  Largest 
Farm  Dealors,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THREE  YEARS’  HAY  WILL  PAY  FOR 
THIS  334-ACRE  CONN.  DAIRY  FARM. 

Wintored  70  head  stock  and  had  40  tons  hay  to 
sell  at  $20  per  ton;  estimated  to  cut  150  tons  hay 
yearly;  near  2  smart  towns:  3  miles  to  depot: 
abundance  fruit  and  wood,  spring  watered  pastures 
for  100  head  cattle;  excellent  buildings,  insured  for 
$4,000.  To  settle  estate,  price  is  only  $7,000. 

H.  V.  STACKPOLE,  Danielson,  Conn. 


ec  OLD  VIRGINIA  FARMS 
PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

With  improvements.  Long  summers,  mild 
winters,  rich  soil,  good  markets.  Write  for 
large  handsome  booklet  free  and  excursion 
rates.  Address,  G.  B.  WALL,  Dept.  G,  Real  Estate 
Agent,  C.  &  0.  Ry.  Richmond,  Va. 

INSURANCE  $1,600;  PRICE  CUT  TO  $1,200. 

Ten  minutes’  walk  to  school,  store  and  post  office; 
close  to  neighbors;  only  35  miles  to  Philadelphia; 
18  acres,  15  in  level  fertilo  fields;  wood  for  home 
use;  15  hearing  apple  trees;  also  peaches  and  plums; 
2-story  house,  painted  and  blinded;  occupied  by 
owner;  barn  24x34;  poultry  house;  fine  water 
supply;  owner  is  obliged  to  make  quick  change  and 
reduces  price  to  $1,200.  See  page  181  “Strout’s  No. 
20,”  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


TERN  CANADA  LANDS  I 


We  own  155,000  acres  LAST  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  VALLEY,  Saskatchewan,  prairie 
wheat, amis.  We  want  BUYERS  Will 
contract  with  established,  energetic 
AGENTS.  Liberal  Commission.  Send 
xoc.  for  handsome,  illustrated  booklet 
and  maps. 

WM.  PEARSON  CO.,  I  fd  . 

344  Northern  Bank  Bldg.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.  W.  Ingersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  SfJSSE 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  %6c.alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 
CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street.  New  York. 

— Save  $15  to  $25 — 

by  buying  from  us  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

We  build  New  York  State  standard  wag¬ 
ons  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices.  Highest  grade 
work  at  the  lowest  prices 


$47.50 


ever  quoted  posi 
tively  guaranteed. 
Any  wagon 

Sent  on 
Approval 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  deposit  or 
references  required.  Send  for  catalog  of 
ioo  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Com, 

302  Main  St. ,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


H  avana  Low  Wagons 

.All  steel,  made  to  last;  -wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0.t  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  700  Decatur.Ind 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


Be  Per  Square.-] 


per  aqua 

Roof-Fix 


-We  will  guarantee  to  put 
any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Hoof  Preserver,  makes  eld, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  froe  roofing  book 
■  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

Hie  Anderson  Manufactured  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obia. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EKIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 


mm 


Let  Me  TeSI  You 
About  This  Special 
Buggy  Offer 

Just  Write  Me  a  Postal  for  Particulars 

I’M  the  only  buggy  manufacturer  in  America  who  can  make  you — to 
order— a  Buggy  of  as  high  a  quality,  and  with  as  many  points  of 
merit  as  this  Buggy  has— for  the  price  offered. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

It  lias  been  my  desire  for  the  last  four  years  to  offer  a  Buggy  for 
$50.00  that  has  all  the  points  of  merit— and  quality — that  this  Buggy 
has— but  raw  materials  and  labor  have  positively  been  too  high  for 
,  me  to  make  a  Buggy  of  this  quality  at  this  price,  until  the  recent 

decline  in  price  of  both  materials  and  labor. 

Before  this  decline  I  couldn’t  make  this  Buggy  at  this  price. 

You  know  I  make  Buggies  to  order—  therefot-e  I  can  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor  the  minute  the  reduction  occurs. 

Other  buggy  makers— who  make  their  buggies  up  in  advance  for  the  Spring  trade— have  already 
made  their  Buggies  from  high  priced  material,  with  high  priced  labor— consequently  they  must 
ask  the  '  big”  price. 

This  Buggy  is  positively  the  pride  of  my  Buggy  making  career.  It’s  the  biggest  bargain — 
and  the  best  bargain— I  have  ever  offered,  it’s  all  Buggy — 

GOOD  Buggy — and  positively  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  I  have  named  it  the 

Pheip 
Fifty 

Split 
Hickory 
Buggy 

Made 
to  Order 

Now 

I  have  put  my  iron  clad  guarantee  of  two  years  on  this  Buggy— and  I’ll  make  it  to  your  order 
—giving  you  many  options  as  to  trimmings,  finishings,  colors,  etc. 

I  want  to  tell  you  more  than  I  can  tell  in  an  advertisement  about  this  Buggy.  lust  write  me 
your  name  on  a  postal  and  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story — why  I  can  offer  it  at  this  price — why 
it’s  such  a  big  value— how  I  prove — to  you— that  it  is  a  big  value— and  how  I  give  you  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  a  big  bargain  when  you  let  me  make  you  this  Buggy.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  it’s  sold  on 

3St  ESoyS  Free  Trial 

I’ve  just  gotten  out  a  Special  sheet  on  this  Buggy.  When  I  hear  from  you  I’ll  send  it,  together 
with  my  big  catalog  of  all  kinds  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles— and  Harness— all  made  to  order— all 
guaranteed — all  sold  on  30  days’  free  trial.  This  handsome  book  and  circular  is  FREE  and  it 
will  be  sent  at  once.  DON’T  DELAY  if  you  are  interested  in  the  best  Buggy  Bargain  of  the  year, 
because  I  can  only  make  500  of  these  Buggies  this  season,  and  at  this  price  they’ll  go  like  wildfire. 

Notice  the  small  illustrations  below.  These  show  you  only  a  few  of  the  130  points  of  merit  of 
this  Special  Job— also  show  some  of  the  extra  equipment  that  you  can  have  at  small  factory  prices. 

A  Few  of  the  130  Points  of  Merit  of  this  Buggy 

1  together  with  some  Extras  which  we  furnish,  if  desired,  at  low  factory  prices. 


No.  1 — Rubber  tires  furnished, if  wanted,  at  factory  prices, 
method  of  ironing  seat.  No.  3 — Showing  construction  of  piano  box  body. 
No.  5— Automobile  seat  furnished,  if  desired,  at  small  extra  cost. 


No.  2 — Showing  _ 

No.  4 — Bailey  loop  furnished  if  wanted 


Address  me  personally  and  write  me  TODAY.  Just  send  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address — that’s  all  you  need  to  do. 

H.  O.  PHELPS,  President 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  290,  Columbus,  O. 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


.  b  ■  ■  .  o 


Sea  GreenSPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  Af  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  hook  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  ’ 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Wrlto  For  Catalogue  “O'* 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Bostonio' eoi"  street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 


ANYBODY  GAN  RUN 

THIS  ENGINE 

It’s  not  the  toy  kind,  but 
a  great  worker  on  little 
fuel. 

Write  for 
Free  Engine 
Book 

and  let  us  prove  to  yon 
that  for  good,  dependable 

service  at  all  kinds  of - — 

power  jobs  and  In  all  weathers,  the 

Badger  Gasoline  Engine 

has  no  equal.  All  types  and  sizes,  2%  to  60- H?P.  We 
don  t  make  unsupported  claims.  We  send  proofs.  You 
can  t  afford  to  make  a  mistake  in  buying  an  engine.  Our 
great  engine  book  will  keep  you  from  it.  All  styles,  all 
purpose  badgers.  A  postal  brings  the  book. 

C.  P.  &  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  8C680th  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wb. 


KEEP  THE  BOYS 
ON  THE  FARM. 


One  of  our  Gasoline  Engines 

in  a  small  power  house  will  keep  the 
boys  interested  and  do  away  with  the 
drudgery  that  all  boys  hate.  Any  boy 
can  operate  our  engines,  they  are  so 
simple,  and  easy  to  start. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


ARE  THE  BEST 


'  BECAUSE 


OF  ITS  OESICN] 


OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV¬ 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  AND  THE 
'accuracy  _  or_  its  work-J 

MANSHIP 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  67~R£A- 
SONS  WHICH  ARB  TOLD  IN 
OUR  FREE  CATALOG  ANO, 
^  CATECHISM 


STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STIGKNEY  CO.,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass} 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  Request 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  oufc- 
*  fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 


Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  Want  My  Scale  on  Ever^  Farm 

BECAUSE  I  was  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  fight  the  scale  trust;  the  first  man 
to  sell  scales  on  trial,  without  the  payment 
of  one  penny;  the  first  man  to  guarantee 
my  scales  absolutely  perfect  before  asking 
pay.  You  owe  it  to  me  to  let  me  send  you 
my  prices  on  the  best  Pitless  or  Pit  steel 
frame  Stock  Scales  and  Portable  Platform 
Scales.  My  prices''  ’r  .for  the  best  Scales 

are  lower  than  you  can  buy  the  poorest, 

and  my  terms  are  liberal. 

1  will  send  ray  p— gMjj  ‘‘Rgason,  Why  you 
should  own  a  Scale”  if  you  will  address 


Box 


‘JONES, 

1510, 


He  Pays  the  Freight” 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


IffP/l  CjTlf JT  FUfSEMF  O  Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
m  m  m  "am  aw  Sum  Km  MW  M  MW  b  v  Gasolene  Engines — V1up!‘c1rf,;r  re  ?  e<f  yt  0kiAd 


15,  18,  SO  Horse  Power. 
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HORSES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Breezy  Notes  From  a  Western  Visitor. 

It  is  not  likely  that  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
find  anything  new  or  useful  in  this,  but  I  have  been 
looking  around  New  York  City  a  little,  and  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  my  impressions.  Being  mostly  a  western 
man,  I  was  interested  to  know  how  the  western  horse 
was  regarded  here,  and  I  find  that  he  is  in  good 
demand  if  he  has  the  “shape”  and  flesh.  If  he  is  a 
buzzard-head  or  rough  looker  he  must  be  extra  well 
broken  and  gentle  to  all  purposes.  The  brand  does 
not  turn  a  horse  down  if  he  has  the  quality,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  wildness  will  be  tolerated  if  he  is 
shapely  and  has  style.  The  horse  dealers  tell  me 
they  couldn’t  do  business  if  it  was  not  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year  there  is  a  large  trade 
in  sore-footed  stock  that  have  quittors  (fistula  of  the 
coronet  or  upper  hoof),  or 
have  their  feet  burned  up  on 
the  hot  asphalt.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  delivery  wagon  horses 
and  heavier  grades  are  turned 
over  to  the  dealers  at  low 
prices.  They  ultimately  go  to 
the  farmers  at  $75  to  $100  or 
thereabouts,  and  it  is  fair  to 
judge  that  in  most  cases  they 
are  worth  the  money.  With 
us  in  Illinois  a  1300  to  1400 
pound  horse  of  the  type  in 
Fig.  193,  if  sound  and  young 
would  draw  $200  or  $225  from 
the  buyer.  It  is  probable  that 
one  would  have  to  dig  up  from 
$300  to  $400  to  claim  him  from 
the  dealers  on  24th  St.  The 
same  horse  minus  a  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh  and  plus  a 
burned  foot  or  two,  Fig.  194, 
can  be  had  for  about  $85  from 
the  dealers. 

The  farmers  of  Long  Island 
and  other  nearby  sections 
appear  to  profit  well  by  this 
condition.  They  buy  the  lame 
ones,  turn  them  out  awhile, 
tinker  up  their  feet  and  do 
their  work  with  them  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  About  the  only 
farmers  who  buy  sound  ones, 

I  am  told,  are  the  market  gar¬ 
deners,  who  make  long  drives 
to  market  every  day.  They 
demand  strong,  active  horses 
and  pay  big  prices  to  get  them. 

One  of  the  impressions  I  have 
got  here  is  that  it  would  pay  either  a  farmer  or 
dealer  from  a  distance  to  buy  a  bunch  of  these  two- 
leggers  and  ship  back.  A  grassy  pasture  will  do  a 
lot  for  sore  feet,  and  a  quittor  is  not  usually  a  thing 
to  condemn  a  horse. 

As  I  expected,  I  find  the  big  money  in  the  high 
class  drivers  and  saddlers.  The  people  who  buy 
these,  as  a  rule,  don't  care  for  the  price  if  they  find 
the  horse  they  want.  Hundreds  of  them  are  ridden 
in  the  parks  every  day,  and  they  are  certainly  a  feast 
for  a  horseman’s  eyes,  or  would  be  if  it  were  not 
foi  the  ultra-school  style  of  riding,  in  which  the  rider 
seems  to  do  most  of  the  work.  Occasionally  I  see  a 
man  forked  on  to  his  horse  as  if  he  belonged  there, 
hut  generally  the  horses  are  docked  and  ridden  Eng¬ 
lish  style,  which  is  a  crime.  The  trot  is  the 
stylish  gait  apparently,  and  the  jumping  jacks  on  the 
saddles  do  the  rising  act  until  you  can  see  the  Pali¬ 
sades  between  them  and  the  horse.  Well,  Nature 


squares  things  up  they  say.  These  people  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  need  of  exercise,  and  they  must  certainly  get 
it.  They  seem  to  be  working  hard,  and  I  should  say 
that  it  is  a  form  of  physical  culture  which  ought  to 
reduce  surplus  flesh,  stimulate  the  liver  and  cause 
the  blood  to  circulate  freely  through  all  the  veins. 
But  they  are  missing  the  fun  there  is  to  be  had  with 
a  “real  thing”  saddle  horse,  although  they  have  ex¬ 
amples  enough  before  their  eyes,  for  I  have  seen 
some  superb  single-footers  in  the  Park.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  god  of  style  some  old  cow-puncher  could  make 
his  fortune  gaiting  saddle  horses  for  these  people 
when  once  they  had  learned  the  poetry  there  is  in  a 
singlefoot  canter  or  slow  lope.  But  these  horses  are 
a  feast  for  the  eye,  nevertheless.  The  highly  sung 
beauty  of  the  female  form  is  a  mere  hay  bag  com¬ 
pared  with  the  strength  and  grace  of  equine  lines, 
the  most  artistically  perfect  combination  of  curves 


that  were  ever  thrown  together  in  a  living  creature. 
I  was  saying  this  to  myself  yesterday  as  I  sized  up 
a  particularly  fine  sorrel,  until  my  eye  got  to  the 
little  10-inch  tail  offending  nature  at  the  stern,  and  I 
won’t  tell  you  how  my  speech  ended.  See  Fig.  195. 
To  make  it  worse,  the  mare  was  a  “silver-trimmed” 
animal,  and  anybody  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  captivating  in  a  deep  sorrel  or  chestnut  as  a 
silver  white  mane  and  tail.  And  here  some  criminal 
had  outraged  nature  by  robbing  this  graceful  creature 
of  her  chief  adornment.  We  have  borrowed  some 
fool  customs  from  the  English,  but  of  all  the  asinine 
and  inexcusable  practices  that  ever  tortured  a  help¬ 
less  slave  and  outraged  decency  the  docking  habit 
takes  all  the  ribbons.  They  used  to  hang  a  man  in 
the  West  for  stealing  a  horse,  but  to  my  mind  dock¬ 
ing  is  the  worst  of  the  two.  Circumstances  might 
sometimes  partly  excuse  a  get-away  with  a  horse,  but 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  docking. 


But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  many  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  saddlers  and  drivers  that  retain  all  the  beauty 
that  nature  gave  them,  and  a  graceful  flowing  tail 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  they  speed  by.  The 
prices  these  horses  bring  tempts  a  man  to  fit  up  a  few 
good  ones,  but  when  he  notes  where  many  of  them 
go  to  when  they  are  handed  down  for  one  cause  or 
another  he  hesitates  out  of  feeling  for  the  horse. 
There  is  a  section  of  Oregon  called  “Horse  Heaven.” 
Any  big  city  is  the  other  place  for  the  horse,  and 
pretty  near  the  lowest  pit  I  should  say  would  be 
some  old  crippled  thoroughbred  pulling  a  junk  wagon. 
His  pride  and  strength  are  gone,  but  his  iron  nerve 
keeps  him  on  his  feet  until  the  last  cord  breaks,  and 
he  drops  in  the  harness,  another  victim  of  human 
folly  and  greed. 

As  a  study  of  horse  sense  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  delivery  wagons.  In  one  case  the  driver  will  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  building  where 
his  orders  havd  called  him, 
leaving  his  wagon  at  the  curb. 
After  a  minute  the  horse  will 
get  restless,  step  along  and 
show  signs  of  nervousness. 
When  the  driver  appears  he 
will  start  off  at  a  fidgetty  trot. 
The  driver  says  whoa,  but 
the  horse  keeps  on,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  mount  the  wagon 
on  the  roll.  When  he  reaches 
his  seat  he  picks  up  his  whip 
and  gives  the  horse  a  cut  or 
two — just  what  the  beast  was 
looking  for  and  the  reason 
why  he  wouldn’t  stand.  An¬ 
other  wagon  appears,  pulls  up 
at  the  curb  and  the  driver 
jumps  out  with  his  packages 
of  groceries,  baker’s  goods  or 
tray  full  of  bottled  milk  as  the 
case  may  be.  While  he  is 
gone  his  horse  stands  quietly, 
his  nerves  at  rest,  and  appears 
to  be  enjoying  a  moment  of 
respite.  When  his  driver  ap¬ 
pears  and  runs  down  the 
street  a  few  doors  to  another 
number  the  horse  keeps  his 
eye  on  him  and  moseys  down 
to  the  door  where  he  saw  him 
go  in.  He  stops  there  and 
doesn’t  move  until  his  driver 
appears  again.  Then  he  will 
follow  him  to  the  next  call 
and  the  next  as  may  be;  20 
men  may  have  come  out  of 
that  apartment  building  in  the 
meantime  and  gone  down  the  street,  but  he  doesn’t 
care  if  it’s  a  hundred  or  a  bunch  of  marines;  he 
stays  right  there  till  he  sees  his  driver,  and  I’ll  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  in  half  the  cases  he  doesn’t  have  to  have 
his  attention  called  by  word  or  whistle.  He  has 
learned  his  business  through  intelligence  and  kind 
treatment.  When  the  driver  mounts  the  seat  he  will 
stand  until  he  is  in  the  wagon  and  then  go  freely 
without  looking  back  for  the  whip  with  a  nervous 
tension  that  kinks  his  tail  the  wrong  way.  The 
chances  are  this  horse’s  driver  doesn’t  carry  a  whip 
at  all,  and  the  driver  of  the  other  wagon  might  get 
a  profitable  pointer  there.  If  he  carried  less  gad  his 
horse  would  carry  more  flesh  and  give  him  better  ser¬ 
vice  all  around.  Of  course  we  all  know  there  is  a 
difference  in  horses,  but  all  things  being  equal,  the  man 
who  helps  his  horse  to  understand  his  job  gets  better 
results  than  the  man  who  hammers  his  horse  into  it. 

A  HORSE  WRANGLER. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SHALL  WE  CLIP  THE  HORSE? 

I  see  no  sense  in  the  explanation  of  your  veterinary 
Shout  tiie  dipped  horse.  Do  you  believe  that  shearing  off 
the  hair  relieves  the  system  of  the  usual  ceremony  of 
throwing  off  the  old  hair  and  growing  new?  Do  not  thA 
©Id  stumps  have  to  he  shed  and  replaced  just  the  same,  ■ 
and  with  as  much  drain  on  the  system?  Does  clipping 
kill  the  roots  of  the  hair  so  they  never  grow  naturally 
afterward?  Perhaps  so,  for  I  never  saw  one  that,  had 
boon  clipped  that  looked  bright,  and  thrifty  afterward. 
The  victim  acts  lively  because  lie  is  cold  and  wants  to  be 
moving.  The  same  man  who  will  clip  his  horse,  claim¬ 
ing  it  does  not  suffer  with  cold,  will  blanket  his  dog  in 
Winter  and  have  him  sheared  in  Summer  to  keep  him 
Cool.  Show  me  the  consistency  in  this  if  you  can.  When 
I  see  a  man  wrapped  in  furs  driving  a  clipped  horse  in 
Winter  I  want  to  see  him  stripped  as  close  as  the  horse 
is  and  made  to  stand  on  the  street  as  long,  or  hitched 
in  front  of  the  church  while  the  horse  is  inside  over  the 
furnace  listening  to  the  sermon.  They  tell  us  that  a  horse 
With  long  hair  dries  off  slowly  when  sweaty.  Granted. 
Put  the  heat,  of  the  body  soon  dries  the  hair  next,  to  the 
skin,  and  the  moisture  outside  of  that  is  a  protection 
from  the  air  and  sudden  changes.  Give  your  horses  a 
few  pints  a  day  of  India  wheat  early  in  Spring,  and  the 
old  hair  will  conic  off  in  a  hurry  and  a  new  growth  start 
Which  will  not  look  so  much  like  a  stubble  field. 

New  Hampshire.  H,  i,. 

On  page  3(53  I  notice  that  you  quote  Dr.  Alexander  ns 
saying  that  the  clipping  of  horses  relieves  them  of  the 
Shedding  of  their  coats  in  Spring,  which  Raps  the  energy 
of  the  horse,  etc.  Does  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  on  the 
horse  stop  the  shedding  of  the  hair?  I  never  heard  of  it 
before.  Neither  did  I  ever  hear  before  that  it  prevented 
the  sweating.  The  horse  sweats  the  same,  but  the  air 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  the  horse  dries  off  and 
cools  ont  much  quicker  than  though  the  sweat  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  protected  by  the  long  hair.  Please  ask  Dr. 
Alexander  if  I  am  not  right;  if  not  I  will  certainly  stand 
corrected.  Yours  for  the  clipped  horse,  if  he  can  lie 
properly  cared  for,  every  time.  edward  p.  mayo. 


tention,  that  so  far  as  stabled  city  horses  are  cotv- 
cerned  clipping  tends  to  prevent  rather  than  induce 
cold’s,  coughs  and  pneumonia.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  reliable  source  and  recently  printed  in 
•“the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  is  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  this  connection:  “A  few  years  ago  a  street 
car  company  in  one  of  our  large  American  cities 
fully  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
company  employed  five  hundred  or  more  horses  for 
construction  and  general  repair  work  upon  its  lines. 


FOOTSORE  AFTER  CITY  LIFE.  Fro.  104. 


Half  the  horses  were  clipped  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  remainder  were  left  unclipped.  Both  lots  of 
horses  were  handled  alike,  and  a  careful  record  of 
results  was  kept.  It  was  found  that  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  undipped  herses  some  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  afflicted  with  coughs  and 
pneumonia,  while  out  of  an  equal  number  clipped  no 
sickness  was  reported.’'  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 


Maine. 

The  old  coat  of  hair  is  gradually  shed  by  the  new 
growing  hairs  forcing  them  out  of  their  "sockets.” 
During  the  shedding  process,  which  takes  place  at 
a  time  of  year  when  a  heavy  overcoat  becomes  a 
burden,  and  induces  inordinate  sweating,  the  horse 


suffers  discomfort  from  both  the  heavy  coat  and  the 
imperfect  evaporation  of  sweat.  Clipping  removes 
immediately  the  heavy  coat,  and  when  it  has  been  re¬ 
moved  sweating  becomes  normal  and  evaporation 
natural.  Men  “shed”  their  Winter  overcoats  and 
heavy  under  flannels  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
makes  such  clothing  a  burden.  We  have  a  notion 
that  if  they  do  not  cast  aside  these  heavy  garments 
they  will  sweat  more  profusely  than  otherwise  would 
he  the  case,  and  if  they  sweat  profusely,  under  their 
heavy  clothes,  they  will  feel  uncomfortable.  Also 
we  imagine  that  they  would  experience  relief  when 
the  heavy  garments  had  been  thrown  off  and  the 
sweat  mopped  up  and  dried  off. 

Certainly  the  hair  goes  on  growing  after  the  coat 
has  been  removed.  Otherwise  one  would  need  to 
shave  but  once  during  a  lifetime.  But  the  new  hair 
coming  in  is  short,  and  it  does  not  mat  and  felt  with 
sweat,  and  so  clog  up  the  pores  and  prove  a  nuisance 
to  the  horse.  The  clipping  of  a  horse  instantly  re¬ 
lieves  him  of  his  shedding  coat ;  otherwise  the  shed¬ 
ding  process  often  is  a  gradual  or  tardy  one,  and 
accompanied  by  the  discomforts  suggested.  We  think 
it  reasonable  to  argue  that  when  the  coat  lias  been 
clipped  off  it  cannot  he  shed.  Possibly,  however,  there 
may  remain  some  little  bristles  or  stubs  of  hair  still 
to  he  forced  out  by  the  ingrowing  hairs;  usually  how¬ 
ever,  these  may  easily  be  brushed  out  or  arc  carried 
away  by  the  first  few  groomings  after  the  clipping 
act.  Anyhow  the  shedding  of  “the  old  stumps”  does 
not  bother  the  horse,  and  the  animal  is  wonderfully 
relieved  by  clipping  if  previously  it  has  shown  ill 
effects  of  the  Spring-cleaning  shedding  process.  We 
do  not  and  never  did  advocate  clipping  horses  during 
Winter,  nor  at  other  times  than  the  shedding  season, 
and  then  the  work  only  should  he  done  on  carriage 
horses  and  other  horses  that  are  to  be  perfectly  cared 
for  and  duly  blanketed  and  sheltered  against  inclement 
weather  or  cold  drafts  and  wet.  Rarely  is  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  practice  as  regards  farm  horses; 
hut  always  it  helps  materially  when  a  horse  suffers 
from  chronic  indigestion  and  has  a  coarse,  staring, 
long,  harsh  coat  of  hair.  It  also  has  been  claimed, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  back  the  con¬ 


MAKING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Our  method  of  preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  to 
keep  a  barrel  of  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  on  hand,  each  gallon  of  which  contains  very 
nearly  three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate.  -This  is 
easily  prepared  by  hanging  any  convenient  amount 
of  the  copper  in  a  hag  near  the  top  of  the  water. 
If  you  try  it  on  a  small  scale  in  a  glass  of  water, 
you  can  see  the  heavy  stream  of  copper  solution  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  fresh  water  tak¬ 
ing  its  place,  again  to  fall  when  it  acquires  its  load  of 
copper.  This  method  of  preparing  the  solution  is  the 
only  easy  and  sure  method  of  getting  a  saturated 
solution,  for  as  you  know  if  you  have  tried  it,  to  put 
the  copper  sulphate  into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  attempt  to  get  it  into  solution  by  stirring  is  a 
very  slow  and  uncertain  process,  for  the  saturated 
solution  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  there 
is  verv  slow  diffusion  and  consequently  slow  solution 

The  lime  we  prepare  by  slaking  a  barrel  or  more 
at  a  time  in  a  tight  box  with  enough  water  to  slake 
it  properly,  after  which  it  is  leveled  off,  and  kept 
covered  with  water  and  so  remains  in  good  order 
till  used.  Before  slaking  a  large  quantity,  we  weigh 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  and  slake  it  and  find  out 
about  how  much  bulk  it  occupies  in  a  slaked  condi¬ 
tion,  and  then  by  using  a  pail  of  corresponding  size, 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  lime  for 
any  desired  mixture.  For  example :  A  common 
formula  with  us  is  the  3:3:50,  and  one  of  our  spray 
tanks  holds  100  gallons,  so  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
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take  two  gallons  of  the  copper  solution,  and  of  the 
lime,  a  pail  that  holds  between  six  and  seven  pounds 
of  the  slaked  mass  and  we  arc  all  ready  to  mix.  To 
do  this  easily,  we  have  a  high  water  tank  with 
spouts  leading  into  two  smaller  tanks,  in  one  of  which 
the  copper  solution  is  placed  and  in  the  other  the 
lime;  then  these  smaller  tanks  are  filled  from  the 
supply  tank,  and  the  dilute  lime  and  copper  are  then 
drawn  off  through  large  faucets,  falling  together 
into  the  spray  tank,  where  they  mix  easily  and  per¬ 


fectly,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  If  we  are 
using  a  poison,  it  is  poured  into  the  spray  tank  while 
the  Bordeaux  is  running  in,  and  is  well  mixed  also. 
The  above  process  is  the  result  of  several  years’  ex¬ 
periment  and  with  ns,  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
can  desire.  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for 
error  and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  I  prefer  to 
use  a  slight  excess  of  lime,  so  as  not  to  have  the 
trouble  of  making  the  ferrocyanide  test.  I  might 
add,  that  for  making  arsenate  of  lead  for  spraying,  I 
much  prefer  to  make  it  as  I  use  it,  for  by  so  doing 
T  get  a  better  mixture  and  with  less  labor  than  by 
rubbing  up  the  ready-made  preparations,  although  I 
have  found  the  proprietary  articles  satisfactory  m 
effect.  I  use  a  solution  containing  one  pound  of 
arsenate  of  soda  to  the  gallon,  and  another  contain¬ 
ing  254  pounds  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  to  the 
gallon,  and  when  wanted  these  soltrtions  are  mixed 
in  equal  quantities,  with  the  production  of  a  finely 
divided  and  well  mixed  suspension  of  lead  arsenate. 
The  pound  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  2J4  pounds  of 
lead  nitrate  yields  about  5(4  pounds  of  moist  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  and  at  the  prevailing  prices  there  is  not 
much  economy  in  making  one’s  own,  except  that  I 
think  we  get  a  better  mixed  article,  n.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  TRAMP  HENS. 

Law  as  Last  Resort. 

I  am  more  than  interested  in  your  hen  problem,  for 
I  am  surrounded  with  neighbors  who  do  not  keep  their 
hens  at  home.  One  of  them  is  reasonable,  the  others 
are  not,  and  I  have  seemingly  exhausted  every  right  I 
have  hut  law,  and  I  don’t  want  to  try  that.  I  found 
one  man’s  hens  were  laying  their  eggs  in  a  box  on 
my  place,  and  I  suggest  tliis  as  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem :  That  if  a  man  won’t  keep  his  hens  home,  Just 
put  up  a  few  inviting  nests  where  the  hens  can  con¬ 
veniently  lay  without  going  ’way  home.  I  think  those 
eggs  would  come  pretty  near  belonging  to  the  man  on 
whose  properly  they  were  laid.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  for  a  person  who  does  not  want  to 
build  hen-tight  fences,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 


aggravating  ones.  I  think  the  dog  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  hens  off.  We  had  one  once 
who  would  keep  them  moving,  but  I  still  have  tlxe 
problem  before  me,  not  only  with  one  man,  hut  with 
three,  and  would  suggest  that  others  give  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  matter,  for  law  is  the  last  thing  a 
man  should  resort  to  with  his  neighbor.  w. 

Build  a  Hen-Tight  Fence. 

In  answer  to  the  poor  fellow’s  complaint  on  page 
363,  would  say  I  have  but  38  acres;  my  neighbor(?) 
lives  hut  about  100  yards  away,  and  keeps  a  big  flock 
of  chickens.  They  roamed  all  over  my  farm,  “fruit¬ 
ing,  berrying,  etc.”  I  told  him  to  keep  them  off.  lie 
wouldn’t;  my  collie  knew  strange  birds,  and  went  for 
them ;  neighbor  was  mad,  but  didn’t  "roll  up  his 
sleeves,”  for  he  knew  two  could  play  at  that  garn-i, 
and  I,  not  caring  to  he  constantly  aggravated,  bought 
two  rolls  of  five-foot  two-inch  wire  poultry  netting, 
stretched  it  along  line,  stopped  all  hifalutin  contro¬ 
versies  and  only  cost  $8.35;  must  less  cost  and  trouble 
than  fighting,  going  to  law  or  having  my  pet  collie 
poisoned.  T.  L.  meinjkheim. 

The  Poetry  of  It. 

[Every  few  years  it  seems  necessary  to  print  this  verse, 
originally  printed  in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  10  years  ago.] 

A  maiden  lady  owned  a  piece  of  ground, 

And  morn  and  eve  in  Summer  slie  was  found 
Within  her  garden.  But  her  neighbor  kept, 

A  flock  of  hens,  and  while  she  worked  or  slept. 

With  busy  feet  they  dug  her  finest  seed. 

In  vain  she  chased  them  at  her  almost  speed, 

And  “shooed”  and  stoned  them,  quite  undignified. 

Then  while  her  neighbor  laughed  until  lie  cried. 

But  women  who  can  foil  the  wiles  of  men, 

Will  not  he  daunted  by  a  Leghorn  hen. 

The  hand  that  rooks  the  cradle,  still  can  block 
Man’s  ridicule,  and  give  his  nerves  a  shock. 

Our  lady  cried  a  bit — as  was  her  right — 

Then  took  some  cards  and  on  each  one  did  write : 

“Please  keep  your  hens  at  hornet”  A  seed  of  corn 
She  strung  to  each.  Witli  early  break  of  dawn 
Back  came  the  hens ;  they  gobbled  grain  and  string. 

Then  back  for  home  they  started  on  the  wing. 

From  every  mouth  tliej  dragged  the  lady’s  card. 

“Please  keep,”  he  scratched  Ids  head — his  heart  was  hard, 
But  shame  cut  through  it  tike  a  knife,  and  hence 
Ilia  hens  no  mor.>  flew  o’er  the  lady’s  fence. 


1908. 


THE  FOUR  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  PECANS. 

It  has  been  just  30  years  and  three  months  since 
I  first  started  growing  pecan  trees.  I  was  the  first 
man  in  the  United  States  to  plant  a  large  pecan 
grove.  Then  it  was  considered  a  folly;  now  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  wise  thing.  I  planted  my  large 
grove  24  years  ago  last  Winter,  which  now  puts  it 
in  its  twenty-fifth  year.  This  grove  consists  of  over 
a  thousand  trees  and  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  I 
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have  planted  a  few  trees  from  year  to  year,  but  most 
of  the  trees  arc  now  in  their  twenty-fifth  year.  When 
the  process  of  grafting  and  budding  the  pecan  was 
discovered  I  soon  learned  it,  and  changed  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  my  trees  into  named  varieties;  in  fact,  I 
have  tested  nearly  every  variety  as  it  came  out. 

These  buds  inserted  in  the  tops  of  large  trees  gave 

me  quick  results,  and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  make 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  various  varieties  for  field 
culture  and  for  commercial  growing. 

I' or  a  pecan  to  be  a  success  as  a  commercial  variety 
it  must  have  the  following  virtues:  First  of  all  it 
must  have  a  stout,  vigorous  constitution ;  it  must 
ripen  its  fruit  and  wood  early  in  the  season ;  it  must 
have  large  size  and  good  flavor,  a  thin  shell,  and 

must  come  out  of  the  shell  whole,  and  it  must  be  a 

good  annual  bearer.  After  testing  nearly  every  named 
variety  I  find  only  four  that  have  all  these  good 
points;  they  are  Stuart,  Moneymaker,  Pabst  and  Van 
Deman.  I  was  much  pleased  and  gratified  when  I 
met  Prof.  Van  Deman  at  the  Louisiana  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  February,  to  find  that  after  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  he  had  come  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion,  and  that  lie  was  planting  these  four  var¬ 
ieties  almost  exclusively  in  his  large  pecan  orchard 
just  a  few  miles  south  of  me. 

From  our  present  lights  Stuart  must  he  the  finest 
pecan  in  the  world.  It  comes  as  near  perfection  as 
anything  in  this  world  could  be.  It  has  a  splendid 
growth  and  ripens  its  nuts  early  enough  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  '\  lie  nuts  themselves  are  large 
and  fine,  of  the  richest  flavor,  and  nearly  always  well 
filled  out.  The  Stuart  has  only  one  fault,  and  that  is 
it  is  rather  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  No  man 
can  make  a  mistake  in  planting  a  genuine  Stuart  tree. 
Next  in  order  let  us  notice  Moneymaker.  This 
variety  bears  more  heavily  on  young  trees  than  any 
other.  It  will  eventually  be  used  as  a  filler  between 
other  varieties.  It  is  the  only  pecan  I  ever  tested 
that  would  bear  heavily  on  young  trees.  Mr.  Hugh 
Lacy,  of  Vicksburg,  last  Fall  gathered  one-half  bushel 
of  nuts  from  a  five-year-old  Moneymaker  bud  inserted 
in  the  top  of  an  old  sprout.  As  Moneymaker  is  my 
own  production  I  shall  let  Prof.  Van  Deman  describe 
it.  He  has  planted  150  acres  to  it  in  his  pecan  or¬ 
chard.  The  following  description  is  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  April  8,  1905:  “The  original  Moneymaker  tree 
began  to  bear  at  an  early  age,  and  has  continued  to 
bear  heavy  annual  crops  nearly  every  year  since.  I 
have  seen  it  several  times  and  always  well  loaded 
with  nuts,  excepting  once,  also  younger  trees.  They 
are  almost  equal  to  the  largest  in  size,  roundish  ovate 
in  shape,  thin  shelled,  kernel  plump,  and  comes  out 
of  the  shell  easily.  The  quality  is  good  but  not  best. 
The  tree  is  spreading,  the  wood  very  tough,  and  is 
propagated  more  easily  than  most  varieties.  The  nuts 
ripen  very  early,  which  is  of  great  importance  for 
northern  sections.  For  general  market  purposes 
Moneymaker  is  one  of  the  best  pecans  to  plant.”  In 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Buckman,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Ill.,  lie  writes  me:  “Moneymaker  has  stood 
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degrees  below  zero  here  with  no  more  injury  than 
a  Kieffer  pear.” 

Van  Deman  copies  next.  No  one  will  ever  regret 
having  planted  a  Van  Deman  pecan  tree ;  that 
Is,  if  lie  will  give  it  care.  It  is  a  magnificent  grower. 
Its  nuts  are  good  to  look  at,  and  most  of  all  they  are 
good  to  eat.  It  is  a  large,  long,  dark  pecan  that  will 
<  flight  all.  It  is  sometimes  not  very  well  filled  out, 
and  it  is  a  little  slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  its 
virtues  are  so  much  greater  than  its  defects  that  I 
can  unhesitatingly  endorse  it  after  long  years  of  trial. 


THE  RURAI>  NEW-YORKER 

Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  comes  Pabst,  a  good  pecan 
named  after  a  good,  honest  man.  If  there  were  more 
pecans  and  more  men  like  them  the  pecan  tree 
business  would  not  have  such  a  bad  reputation  to-day. 
The  Pabst  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  a 
commercial  pecan.  It  may  be  a  little  slow  hi  coming 
into  bearing,  but  this  is  its  only  fault.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  is  superb.  The  flavor  is  fine,  and  the  nuts 
look  well.  It  is  far  superior  in  every  way  to  Russell, 
another  pecan  introduced  by  Mr.  Pabst,  and  which 
has  proved  a  failure  for  field  culture  except  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  It  is  a  failure  for  the  latitude  of  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  north.  But  the  Pabst  pecan  is  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  and  will  long  remain  a  fine  monument  to  the 
good  man  who  introduced  it.  Here  are  the  four 
pecans  which  30  years  have  taught  me  are  safe  to 
plant  for  commercial  puropses.  If  I  were  planting  a 
grove  today  I  would  plant  Stuart,  Van  Deman  and 
Pabst  every  hundred  feet,  and  I  would  put  Money¬ 
maker  trees  in  as  fillers,  every  50  feet,  for  early  re¬ 
turns,  to  be  taken  out  when  the  other  trees  come  into 
bearing.  On  young  trees  Moneymaker  will  bear  10 
pounds  of  pecans  for  one  pound  on  any  other  variety. 

In  some  future  article  I  shall  show  how  Russell, 
Centennial,  Frotschcr,  Columbian,  Georgia  Giant, 
Halbert  and  Schley  have  all  proven  failures  as  com¬ 
mercial  pecans,  and  give  the  reason  why.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  I  shall  caution  the  man  wishing  to  plant  pecan 
trees  of  the  danger  of  buying  them  from  a  man  he 
knows  little  about.  Before  you  buy  any  trees  make 
thorough  investigation  of  the  firm  from  whom  you 
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buy,  for  there  are  more  rascals  in  this  business  than 
any  other,  and  millions  of  worthless  trees  have  been 
sold  for  good  ones.  sam.  h.  james. 

Louisiana. 


“A  FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS.” 

Part  V. 

On  page  407  we  referred  to  a  fertilizer  made  by  the 
Buffalo  Company  for  parties  in  Maine.  The  average 
of  13  samples  showed  a  shortage  from  the  guarantee 
of  $2.79  worth  of  plant  food  in  each  ton.  In  this 
case  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  was  considered.  It  was  found  that  this  nitrogen 
“was  practically  all  in  the  form  of  tankage  of  good 
grade  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.”  There  was  little 
if  any  nitrate  nitrogen  in  these  goods.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  economical 
to  have  more  than  one  form  of  nitrogen  in  a  potato 
fertilizer.  In  Ohio  and  some  other  States  it  has  been 
argued  that  only  one  form  is  needed,  and 'that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  or  money  to  make  complicated  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  chemicals.  One  of  the  most  concise 
arguments  for  the  use  of  nitrates  in  such  a  fertilizer 
is  made  by  Dr.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  Station,  in 
speaking  of  this  same  Buffalo  fertilizer: 

While  nitrogen  in  any  available  form  can  be  used  by 
plants,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  plant  physiologists  that 
plants  only  take  it  up  after  the  nitrogen  lias  been  changed 
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inlo  nitrate  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  ammonia  salts  and 
organic  nitrogen,  the  change  to  nitrate  nitrogen  goes  on 
in  the  soil  duo  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  This  change 
takes  place  only  slowly  in  cold  and  wet  soil,  and  does  not 
Proceed  at  all  rapidly  until  (he  soil  becomes  warm.  Hence 
in  the  first  early  days  of  Spring,  organic  nitrogen  applied 
in  a  fertilizer  may  be  practically  unavailable  to  a  plant. 
For  this  reason  the  Station  has  always  recommended  that 
a  potato  fertilizer  carry  about  a  third  of  its  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  nitrogen.  The  potato  seems  to 
demand  nitrogen  in  the  early  part  of  its  growth,  and 
while  organic  nitrogen  becomes  available  later,  it  might 
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happen  that  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  a  crop 
manured  with  only  organic  nitrogen  or  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  salts,  would  make  a  poor  growth  during 
the  first  weeks. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  conditions  in  Maine, 
where  the  soil  is  cold  and  Spring  is  late.  In  the 
South,  or  on  warmer  soil,  there  might  not  be  so  great 
a  need  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  yet  it  must  now  be  evident 
to  anyone  that  the  soluble  forms  are  worth  more 
than  those  which  do  not  decay  readily.  No  man  who 
has  ever  studied  the  fertilizer  question  would  ever 
pay  15  cents  a  pound  for  ammonia  in  dried  muck, 
ground  leather  or  coarse  tankage.  Any  man  who  had 
$100  would  rather  exchange  it  for  gold  coin  of  the 
same  value  than  for  a  note  without  good  security  and 
payable  five  years  hence  without  interest.  That  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  difference  in  buying  nitrate 
nitrogen  or  organic  nitrogen  in  muck  or  other  inert 
forms.  When  the  Buffalo  Company  and  the  Smith 
Chemical  Company  offer  to  sell  an  analysis  and  the 
chemist  simply  reports  so  much  “ammonia”  you  are 
but  little  wiser  than  you  were  before  because  you  do 
not  know  whether  this  “ammonia”  is  worth  to  your 
crops  15  cents  or  one  cent  per  pound.  Prof.  Hopkins 
of  Illinois  has  made  experiments  in  the  soil,  not  in 
the  laboratory,  with  muck  such  as  is  used  for  a 
“filler”  in  fertilizers.  The  nitrogen  was  worth  halt 
a  cent  a  pound  compared  with  15  cents  a  pound  for 
nitrogen  in  dried  blood.  Yet  thousands  of  tons  have 
been  sold,  farmers  paying  the  price  of  the  best  for 
this  worthless  stuff  because  it  was  all  figured  as 
“ammonia.” 

But  how  can  a  farmer  help  himself?  He  must  truly 
help  himself  by  studying  at  this  question  until  he 
understands  it,  and  then  test  the  fertilizer  analysis  by 
the  station  reports,  The  experiment  stations  are 
doing  excellent  work  both  in  analyzing  fertilizers 
and  in  giving  sound  advice.  Take  this  from  the  West 
Virginia  Station: 

Of  all  the  losses  which  a  farmer  may  charge  <o  the  use 
of  low-grade  fertilizers  (or  avoid  if  he  will)  those  due  to 
the  use  of  low-grade  sources  of  nitrogen  are  the  worst. 
A  poor  soil  may  contain  more  than  3.000  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre,  and  this  amount  might  be  doubled  aud  si  ill 
provide  little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  immediately 
available  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  trouble  with  the  nitrogen 
in  a  poor  soil  is  primarily  a  matter  of  quality,  not  of 
quantity,  and  this  fact  should  he  kept  clearly  in  mind  when 
paying  15  or  20  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  to  be  added 
to  the  soil.  It  would  take  150  tons  of  one  per  cent  goods 
per  acre  to  provide  a  poor  soil  with  as  much  (“total") 
nitrogen  as  it  may  already  contain  in  the  surface  foot 
alone.  Unless  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  is  very  much 
more  quickly  av  lilable  than  that  already  iu  the  soil  it  is 
simply  folly  to  buy  it  at  any  price. 

There  is  the  point  exactly.  A  soil  is  “poor”  or 
fails  to  respond,  because  the  plant  food  and  chiefly 
the  nitrogen  in  it  is  unavailable — much  less  that  in 
muck  or  leather.  When  you  buy  a  low-grade  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  use  on  that  soil  you  cannot  hope  to  raise 
full  crops  because  you  are  only  adding  just  what  the 
soil  already  contains.  A  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
nitrogen  would  make  a  wonderful  change  because  that 
would  supply  what  the  soil  lacks.  Take  that  potato 
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fertilizer  in  Maine — made  by  the  Buffalo  Company — 
the  Experiment  Station  advises  farmers  who  use  it 
to  use  in  addition  to  it  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre !  Do  not  think  we  spend  too  much  time  over 
this  nitrogen  question.  It  is  the  most  important  thing 
connected  with  fertilizing.  As  a  farmer  you  cannot 
possibly  make  better  wages  than  you  can  in  mastering 
this  problem  of  the  difference  between  available  and 
inert  nitrogen.  We  hope  to  keep  at  it  until  no  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  will  ever  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer  or 
a  pound  of  unavailable  nitrogen. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.) 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
bis  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

•TOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

A  EBERT  T.  FANCHER. .  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

.I01IN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENE  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . IJtica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCE...  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  IT.  GATES.  . . Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


DISSOLVING  BLUE  VITRIOL 

I  notice  an  article  from  Mr.  Wells 
on  how  to  dissolve  blue  vitriol  for 
spraying.  I  think  there  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  way,  which  many  fruit  growers  as 
well  as  myself  have  practiced  for  a 
number  of  years,  which  eliminates  one 
of  the  disagreeable  tasks  connected  with 
spraying.  When  getting  one  or  more 
pounds  of  vitriol  we  grind  it  by  running 
it  through  a  small  steel  ring  grinder, 
either  by  hand  or  other  power.  Then 
weigh  out  the  number  of  pounds  you 
wish  to  put  in  a  tank ;  put  same  in  a 
coarse  sack,  place  it  in  small  hopper  on 
top  of  tank,  which  is  provided  with  a 
fine  screen  for  screening  everything 
which  goes  into  tank.  .The  water  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  the  tank  will  in  passing 
over  or  through  the  vitriol  dissolve  it 
before  the  tank  is  full.  Vitriol  grinds 
easily;  many  use  second-hand  coffee 
mills  such  as  are  used  in  stores.  The 
hired  help  at  odd  spells  or  in  bad 
weather  grind  the  vitriol  and  weigh  it 
out  in  small  paper  sacks  sufficient  for 
each  tank;  then  all  labor  of  dissolving 
vitriol  is  over  and  none  wasted. 

New  York.  geo.  w.  potter. 


Stones  for  Tree  Mulch. 

J.  P.,  Pennsylvania. — On  page  208  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  case  of  an  old,  unused  road  cov¬ 
ered  with  broken  stone  and  then  left.  The 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  this  old 
road  was  much  greater  than  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  open  land.  I  have  been  thinking 
about  that  old  roadbed,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  some  of  the  extra  growth  might  be  due 
to  the  very  small  pieces  of  broken  stone. 
I  believe  we  are  taught  that  soil  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  wearing  away  of  the  rock. 
These  stones  were  broken  by  hammers,  and 
of  course  many  very  line  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced.  About  15  years  since  a  man  in  this 


county  pnt  in  a  large  plant  nearly  40x120 
feet  long  for  grinding  up  and  mixing  rock 
(native).  He  claimed  that  some  rocks  were 
male  and  some  female  and  by  their  ad¬ 
mixture  he  produced  a  fine  lertilizer.  And 
by  putting  on  it  a  high  sounding  name  he 
sold  a  good  bit  of  it  to  the  credulous.  We 
bought  a  little.  It  gave  some  good  results, 
but  was  of  little  value. 

Ans. — From  observations  of  our  stone 
walls  we  think  the  heavy  growth  of  tree 
and  shrub  is  due  to  the  mulching  effect 
of  the  stone  upon  the  land.  There  have 
been  many  efforts  to  prove  the  value  of 
crushed  rock  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  of 
the  granites  contain  quite  a  high  per 
cent  of  potash.  Propositions  have  been 
made  to  crush  the  granite  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  and  then  treat  it  with  electricity  so 
as  to  make  the  potash  available.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  thus 
far  available  potash  in  this  form  costs 
more  than  in  the  potash  salts. 

Self-Boiled  Lime  Sulphur  Mixture. 

On  page  424  you  say  this  mixture  Is 
used  for  poach  diseases  in  Summer.  IIow 
is  tlie  mixture  made? 

Ans. — A  Government  bulletin  gives 
the  following  directions: 

The  mixture  that  gave  the  most  promising 
results  was  composed  of  10  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  (flowers  or  flour)  and  15  pounds  of 
fresh  stone  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Place  the 
lime  in  a  50-gallon  barrel  and  pour  a  two 
or  three-gallon  bucket  of  boiling  water  over 
it.  Immediately  add  the  sulphur  and  an¬ 
other  bucket  of  hot  water.  The  heat  from 
the  slaking  lime  will  boil  the  mixture  vio¬ 
lently  for  several  minutes.  Some  stirring 
is  necessary  to  prevent  burning,  and  more 
water  should  be  added  if  the  mass  gets 
too  thick  to  stir,  but  the  cooking  is  more 
effectual  when  the  minimum  quantity  of 
water  is  used,  usually  from  six  to  eight 
gallons  being  required.  A  piece  of  old  car¬ 
pet  or  gunnysack  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  barrel  helps  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The 
boiling  will  continue  from  20  to  30  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  lime. 
When  the  boiling  ceases,  dilute  with  cold 
water  to  make  50  gallons,  stir  thoroughly 
and  strain  through  a  sieve  of  about  20 
meshes  to  the  inch  in  order  to  take  out 
coarse  particles  of  lime,  but  all  the  sul¬ 
phur  should  be  carefully  worked  through. 
In  a  similar  manner,  enough  for  150  gal¬ 
lons  may  be  prepared  in  a  barrel  by  using 
30  pounds  of  sulphur  and  45  pounds  of 
quicklime,  with  about  20  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  When  the  boiling  ceases,  the  barrel 
should  be  filled  with  cold  water  and  diluted 
with  100  gallons  more  when  transferred 
to  the  spray  tank. 

The  boiling  should  not  go  on  too  long, 
for  then  the  mixture  might  burn  the 
foliage.  The  experts  are  not  advising 
this  self-boiled  mixture  for  use  against 
the  scale.  The  steam-boiled  or  cooked 
mixture  is  stronger,  and  for  that  reason 
does  not  suit  as  a  fungicide.  The  self- 
boiled  mess  is  not  so  good  for  killing 


scale,  but  will  destroy  some  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  without  injuring  the  foliage. 
While  some  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved 
a  large  part  of  it  is  mixed  mechanically 
with  the  lime  water.  Thus  the  mixture 
must  be  kept  well  agitated.  Paris-green 
can  be  used  with  this  mixture  if  desired. 
It  is  hopefully  claimed  that  this  wash 
will  prove  superior  to  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  in  treating  several  diseases.  Apple 
scab  and  Apple  bitter  rot  have  been 
prevented  by  it  without  injury  to  the 
foliage  as  was  the  case  when  Bordeaux 
was  used.  Brown  rot,  scab  and  similar 
peach  diseases  have  been  held  in  check 
by  this  wash  after  Bordeaux  had  failed 
or  injured  the  foliage. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetles. 

J.  IT.  I).,  Ilolliston,  Mass. — I  enclose  sam¬ 
ples  of  some  bugs  wc  have  found  very  plenti¬ 
ful  in  various  places  in  the  house  this  Win¬ 
ter  ;  behind  picture  frames,  over  window 
frames,  and  other  similar  hiding  places. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are? 

Ans. — The  insects  proved  to  be  Elm 
leaf-beetles,  which  have  been  devastat¬ 
ing  elm  trees  in  portions  of  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  beetles  go  into  hiberna¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall  in  sheltered  places,  and 
many  of  them  succeed  in  getting  into 
the  attics  of  houses.  A  friend  recently 
swept  up  about  three  quarts  of  them  in 
an  attic  here  at  Ithaca.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  expand  on  the  elm  trees 
the  beetles  will  try  to  get  out  of  the 
house  to  feed  upon  the  leaves,  and  later 
lay  their  eggs,  from  which  will  develop 
the  grubs  that  skeletonize  the  leaves  in 
July  and  later.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  insect  pests  of  shade  trees  we 
have.  One  should  destroy  all  of  the 
beetles  that  can  be  found  in  the  house 
during  the  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
Much  can  be  done  to  check  their  rav¬ 
ages  by  spraying  the  trees  soon  after  the 
beetles  begin  work,  and  again  in  July 
when  the  grubs  are  working,  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10 
pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water.  It  is  a 
difficult  job  to  spray  large  elms,  but  it 
is  being  done  in  many  places  with  much 
success.  Late  in  Summer,  when  the 
grubs  get  full  grown,  they  crawl  or 
drop  from  the  trees,  and  many  of  them 
gather  around  the  base  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  where  they  transform  through 
yellow  pupse  to  the  adult  beetles.  One 
can  often  collect  pints  of  these  trans¬ 
forming  grubs  and  pupae  around  the 
bases  of  the  trees.  Much  could  be  done 
to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  insect  if 
these  transforming  stages  were  either 
crushed  or  killed  with  boiling  water 
every  few  days.  M.  v.  slingerland. 


Anybody  Can  Kodak 


The  No.  2  A 


BROWNIE 

Pictures,  2  J4x  4  Price,  $3.00 

Built  on  the  Kodak  plan — uses 
Kodak  film  cartridges  and  may 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  broad 
daylight.  No  dark-room  for  any 
part  of  the  work.  A  perfectly 
practical  little  camera  for  snap¬ 
shots  or  time  exposures. 

THE  1908  KODAK  CATALOGUE 
fully  describes  and  illustrates  our  six 
styles  of  Brownies  and  fifteen  styles  of 
Kodaks ,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.00  to 
over  S100.00,  and  fully  explains  the  day- 
1  i  ght  developmentmethods  which  have 
done  away  with  the  dark-room.  Free  at 
any  Kodak  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


STONE  TOMATO  PLANTS  JiT,*:?1.*? 

ready  after  May  20th.  WinningstaJt  and  Market 
Gardener’s  No.  2  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  at  $1 
per  1,000.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIKI.D  of  50.000  quarts  of 
1  Strawberries  now  growing  by  iny  system  on 
one  aere.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

ttnn  flflfl  Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey  Red  and  Big 
UUUjUUU  Stein;  $1.50  per  M.  Plants  ready 
May  20th.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EAR  QAI  C— Millions  Sweet  Potato, Cabbage 
rUll  OHLC  and  Tomato  Plants.  Price  list 
free.  Good  plants.  Michael  N.Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


CAR  CA  I  E— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
lUn  OHLC  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 


from  old  French  Vine¬ 
yard;  White  or  Black. 
Write  for  prices.  Albert  Deniau,  Vineyardist, 
5  Rue  de  1’lsle,  Amboise,  France. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Geo.  R.  Schaubeu,  Box  R.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS— 2,000,000  All 

Head  Early,  Succession, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 
Early  Summer  plants  ready.  Strong,  stocky  plants. 
They  have  an  average  of  4  square  inches  of  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  10,000  $7,  5,000  $4,  1,000  $1. 
F.  W.  ROCHE1LLE,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


A  MARVELOUS  RECORD! 


DODD  &  STRUTHERS 


100,000  Homes  in  Iowa  Honor  Dodd  &  Struthers. 

2,000  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United  States  endorse  the  Dodd  & 
Struthers  Copper  Lightning  Rods  and  recommend  their  use. 

The  report  of  the  Iowa  Co-Operative  Mutual  Insurance  Associations  for 
1907  shows  the  losses  on  buildings  not  rodded  to  be  $50,404.71  and  on 
buildings  rodded  $15.00. 

When  you  learn  that  the  Dodd  &  Struthers  System  of  Lightning  Rods 
protect  a  majority  of  the  risks  of  these  53  Insurance  Companies,  what  is  your 
conclusion?  Can  you  afford  to  patronize  any  other  system? 

And  when  you  see  the  terrible  loss  on  buildings  without  rods  and  the 
comparative  safety  of  buildings  with  rods,  can  you  afford  to  take  the  risk? 

Our  free  booklet  will  tell  you  how  our  rods  are  made  and  why  they  protect 
you.  Ask  us  for  one  of  these  booklets  and  we  will  send  it  FREE. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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ANSWERS  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  KING. 

Draft  of  a  Pipe. 

E.  D.  G.  (No  Address). — Can  anyone 
toll  whether  the  draft  to  kitchen  range  can 
ever  be  helped  by  using  seven-inch  pipe  to 
chimney  frtie  when  stove  collar  is  only  six? 
I  think  it  has  been  done,  hut  am  told  it 
cannot  be. 

Ans. — If  the  length  of  the  stovepipe 
connecting  the  range  with  the  chimney 
is  only  of  the  ordinary  length  with  a 
single  elbow  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
increasing  the  size  of  the  pipe  would 
materially  increase  the  draft.  The  fric¬ 
tion  on  a  seven-inch  pipe  would  be  less 
than  that  in  a  six-inch  pipe,  and  if  there 
is  more  than  one  elbow  the  resistance  of 
the  seven-inch  elbows  would  be  less  than 
the  six-inch  elbows.  The  most  natural 
inference  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difficulty  with  the  chimney,  either  too 
many  other  flues  opening  into  it,  or  else 
it  is  too  short,  or  does  not  terminate 
properly  above  the  roof,  perhaps  some 
portion  of  the  roof  or  an  adjoining 
building  rising  above  it.  If  the  range  is 
the  only  stove  served  by  the  chimney, 
and  if  there  is  but  a  single  elbow  in  the 
pipe,  the  remedy  most  likely  to  give  the 
proper  draft  is  an  extension  of  the 
chimney.  If  this  cannot  be  done  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  brick  portion  it  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  galvanized  iron  exten¬ 
sion,  provided  with  a  cowl  if  other  roofs 
are  likely  to  interfere. 

Power  from  Overshot  Wheel. 

G.  W.  J. — I  have  a  six-inch  stream  of 
water  with  a  15-foot  fall ;  would  like  to 
use  a  10-foot  overshot  wheel  two  feet 
wide  and  buckets  six  inches  deep.  I  thought 
of  laying  a  six-inch  tile  in  cement  from 
dam  to  wheel  pit,  which  is  100  feet  long 
with  an  18-inch  fall ;  put  it  under  the 
ground  two  feet  deep  and  bring  it  up  in  the 
wheel  house.  Would  this  be  apt  to  freeze? 

I  would  like  to  run  it  all  night  Winter 
and  Summer.  How  much  power  would  I 
have? 

Ans. — There  would  be  no  danger 
from  freezing  in  carrying  the  water  in 
the  manner  G.  W.  J.  suggests.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  'say,  from  the  statement 
made,  what  horse  power  could  be  de¬ 
veloped,  for  the  reason  that  a  six-inch 
stream  does  not  express  the  amount  of 
water  available.  If  there  is  more  water 
behind  the  dam  than  can  be  carried  by 
a  six-inch  pipe  with  a  15-foot  fall  it 
seems  likely  that  a  small  turbine  wheel 
could  be  arranged  in  the  wheel  house  in 
such  a  way  as  to  utilize  a  larger  per 
cent  of  the  power.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  correspond  with 
a  manufacturer,  stating  to  him  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  to  the  wheel  house,  and  the 
amount  of  available  fall.  This  would 
enable  him  to  state  what  horse  power 
he  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  for  the 
wheel. 

Power  Developed  by  Waterwheel. 

J.  TF\,  Utah. — Seeing  the  problem  on 
page  254  about  power  from  an  artesian 
well  I  decided  to  write  you  about  a  similar 
problem  which  has  puzzled  me  for  some 
time.  I  have  constructed  an  overshot 
waterwheel  10  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet 
wide,  and  it  has  28  buckets  around.  Each 
bucket  will  hold  about  11%  gallons  of 
water.  I  have  a  supply  of  water  of  about 
1.500  cubic  feet  per  minute  from  a  ditch. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  many  horse  power  I  can  get  from  this 
wheel  ? 

Ans. — Volume  of  water  equal  to  1,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  falling  10  feet, 
represents  about  28  horse  power.  Well- 
constructed  overshot  water  wheels  uti¬ 
lize  about  75  per  cent  of  the  power,  so 
that  if  the  wheel  were  large  enough  to 
use  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the 
ditch  the  maximum  work  it  could  do 
would  be  represented  by  about  20  horse 
power.  A  wheel  that  utilizes  one-tenth 
of  the  water  should  give,  therefore, 
about  two  horse  power.  We  should 
judge  that  the  inquirer’s  wheel  might 
yield  between  three  and  five  horse 
power. 

Another  Waterwheel  Question. 

I.  A.  II.,  Pennsylvania. — I  liave  a  spring 
discharging  40  gallons  per  minute  and  a 
fall  of  six  feet  in  50.  I  want  to  force 
water  1,000  feet  and  raise  it  30  feet.  Can 
I  make  a  wheel  that  will  force  the  water 
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such  a  distance  ?  What  size  of  pipe  and 
waterwheel  should  be  used  ?  I  desire  sim¬ 
ply  to  supply  water.  I  prefer  a  waterwheel 
to  a  ram,  as  I  can  do  all  the  work  myself. 
A  good  many  farmers  around  here  have 
done  away  with  their  rams  and  are  using 
the  waterwheel,  but  they  have  more  water 
than  I  have. 

Ans. — The  amount  of  water  which  I. 
A.  H.  has  seems  very  small  to  drive  a 
water  wheel  which  could  work  an  ordi¬ 
nary  force  pump  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  give  even  two  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  A  two-and-a-half  inch  cylinder 
with  a  12-inch  stroke,  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  minute,  would  give  but  2J/£  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  and  the  direct  water 
pressure  on  the  piston  would  make  a 
lift  on  the  piston  rod  of  nearly  90 
pounds,  pumping  through  the  1,000  feet 
of  one-inch  pipe,  lifting  to  the  height 
which  he  desires.  Then  there  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  all  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  pump  and  the  wheel  driving 
it,  so  that  the  direct  pressure  to  be  over¬ 
come  per  stroke  would  have  to  be  some 
unknown  amount  greater  than  90 
pounds.  If  an  overshot  water  wheel 
eight  feet  in  diameter  could  be  used  and 
allowed  to  make  10  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  if  three-fourths  of  the  water 
could  be  made  available  on  the  wheel, 
there  could  be  on  the  wheel  only  about 
three  gallons  of  water  at  a  time,  weigh¬ 
ing  25  pounds.  But  the  average  radius 
on  which  this  power  could  act  would  be 
equivalent  to  working  the  pump  handle 
with  a  long  arm  of  24  inches,  and  the 
short  arm  to  which  the  piston  rod  is  at¬ 
tached,  six  inches,  so  that  the  25  pounds 
pressure  which  could  be  got  by  the 
wheel  would  give  only  100  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  be  exerted  on  the  piston  rod, 
which  is  but  very  little  more  than  the 
theoretical  amount  required.  So  that  it 
is  clear  that  if  a  pump  was  to  be  worked 
by  a  water  wheel  not  more  than  one  to 
two  gallons  per  minute  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  outside.  It  needs  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  when  very  small  horse  powers 
are  being  used  to  drive  machinery,  like 
the  working  of  an  ordinary  pump,  the 
efficiency  of  the  power  is  always  very 
small,  because  the  resistance  is  relatively 
very  large.  As  a  specific  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  have  at 
my  own  house  installed  a  pump  with 
double-acting  cylinder  three  inches  in 
diameter,  making  a  six-inch  stroke  75 
times  per  minute,  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  the  water  being  lifted  about  40 
feet,  discharging  through  a  two-inch 


pipe.  Under  these  conditions  a  direct 
measurement  showed  that  the  motor 
was  exerting,  when  pumping  at  this  rate, 
1.03  horse  power,  although  the  37.5  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute,  supposing  it 
to  be  lifted  60  feet,  so  as  to  allow  for 
friction  in  the  pipe,  would  represent  but 
half  a  horse  power,  and  as  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  was  as  much  friction  in  the 
pipe  as  we  have  allowed  for,  the  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  machinery  was  sufficient 
so  that  half  the  power  is  lost.  Where 
the  water  pumped  is  so  much  smaller 
than  in  this  case,  as  would  be  true  with 
I.  A.  H.,  of  course  very  much  more  than 
half  of  the  work  to  be  done  would  be 
lost  power.  While  it  is  probable  that  a 
wheel  could  be  arranged  to  drive  a 
pump,  so  as  to  give  one  or  two  gallons 
per  minute  in  the  case  of  the  inquirer, 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  hydraulic 
ram  would  be  much  the  simpler  proposi¬ 
tion  and  more  efficient.  It  could  be 
more  cheaply  housed  from  freezing  than 
the  wheel,  and  we  should  think  the  in¬ 
stallation  would  be  cheaper  and  the  plant 
more  durable.  f.  h.  k. 

Planting  Sweet  Potatoes. — Why  should 
it  he  deemed  “hot  air’’  when  an  employee 
reports  remarkable  yields  of  sweet  potatoes 
from  planting  parts  of  potatoes  in  place 
of  slips?  I  had  a  neighbor  who  always 
planted  small  potatoes  or  parts  of  larger 
ones  and  had  potatoes  before  I  did,  and 
thought  he  also  made  more  than  I.  Judge  he 
did,  as  he  was  a  practical  man.  With  us 
the  cut  vines  root  in  a  day  or  two  after 
planting  and  make  smoother,  better  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  slips  from  bed. 

Georgia.  A.  w.  smith. 

The  Argentine  Ant. — In  a  recent  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Florists’  Exchange,  Prof. 
L.  It.  Taft  calls  the  attention  of  all  flor¬ 
ists  and  nurserymen  in  the  Southern  States 
to  the  danger  which  threatens  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  introduction  of  the  Argentine 
ant.  This  insect  has  already  become  estab¬ 
lished  at  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  and 
while  it  is  not  known  how  far  North  it 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  it  certainly  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  as  a  pest  in  northern 
greenhouses.  It  is  very  injurious  to  many 
cultivated  flowers  and  ornamentals,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  calyces,  while  in  the  South  it 
threatens  the  fruit  growing  industry,  as  It 
feeds  upon  fruit  buds  as  well  as  fruit. 
The  Argentine  ant  is  also  a  fearful  pest 
In  the  household,  and  indirectly  favors  the 
development  of  many  species  of  scale  and 
aphids.  Its  dissemination  in  shipments  of 
groceries,  food  stuffs  and  household  goods 
cannot  well  be  prevented,  but  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  its  introduction 
among  greenhouse  plants  and  nursery  stoci?. 
It  is  reported  upon  reliable  authority  that 
In  many  greenhouses  in  the  infested  region 
every  plant  has  more  or  less  of  the  ants 
upon  it,  and  serious  losses  may  result  if 
greenhouse  plants  are  purchased  in  New 
Orleans  or  vicinity. 


5,000  Grand  Offers! 

Doors,  Windows,  Millwork 
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50%  Below 

Dealers’  Prices 

Here  tire  n  few  samples  of 
our  6,000  Building  Material 
Bargains:  Doors  80c.  Win¬ 
dows  69c.  Screen  Doors  93c. 

108  stiuare  feet  Flint  Coated 
Roofing,  guaranteed  6  years, 

51.41.  100  square  feet  Tnr  Felt 
30c.  45-light  Hot  Bed  Sash 
SI. 60.  100  lineal  feet  Quarter 
Round  26c.  Base  Blocks  4c. 
Corner  Blocks  2c.  Glass,  8x10 
inches.  3^c.  100  feet  Hard-  _  ,  , 

wood  Flooring  80o.  Porch 


Prios 


wood  Flooring  SOo.  Porch 
Brackets  6Kc.  Porch  Spindles  $1.75 
Doalor  s  Prlo#  l>fc.  Hardwood  Thresholds  ** 
$2.00  6c.  Adjustable  Gable  Ornaments  pr 

80c.  We  save  you  at  least  60  per 
cent  on  everything  we  sell  for  building 
houses,  barns,  out-buildings,  school  houses, 
churches,  Btores,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  from 

The  Largest  Plant  in  America 
Selling  Direct  to  Consumer. 
Quality  &  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Not  in  any  Trust.  Absolutely  independent.  * 
Our  stock  is  immense  and  wo  ship  promptly.  BS™ 
Everything  is  bright  and  new— no  “wreck-  ST"/;" 
ago.’*  All  millwork  strictly  up  to  official  grado  PK*™ 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association. 


Best 

ROOFING 
$141 


Get  the  Great  Catalog 

FREE  for  a  Postal 


It  will  snve  you  big  money, 
and  jammed  with  bargains. 


Packed 
Our  re- 


108 

gq.  It. 
FreeNaili 
&  Cement 


sponsibility  vouched  for  by  three  Big  Banks.  Money 
Refunded  and  Freight  Paid  Both  Ways  if  Goods  are 
not  Exactly  as  Represented.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

887  Case  St*  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  Us  Your  Orders  for  Lumber. 


PIRE 

FENCE 

is  the  cheapest  fence  because 
it  lasts  so  much  longer  than 
others.  All  great  big  steel 
wires,  stays  and  laterals  same 
size,  and  woven  together  so 
there  can  be  no  slip  or 
break.  The 
breachiest  bull 
can’tgothrough 
it.  It's  heavily  galvanized 
and  we  guarantee  it. 

Tbe  Empire  Splice 


Has  no 
Equal 


Looks 

Well 


Strong  as  ^M////////////////////////£&  ''  Saves 
Solid  Wire  '//(( wire 

Buy  the  Empire  direct  from  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co..  Adrian.  Mich. 


wsm 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

\  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
k  H  nipre  thaa  most  fences.  15  to  ttftc  per  rod* 
.delivered*  We  send  free  sample  for  inspection 
*  and  test.  W  rite  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  i 

The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire  Co* 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Our  Special  Hard-Stiff- 

Springy— LIVE  Steel 


A.-  That  is  a  1 

long  story. 

What  vitally  interests  ' 
you  is  the  result  of  this 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
^  What  you  want  to  know  is  that: — 

sif*'  We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 

"  '  special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 

fence  making.  By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 


to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  near 
■J&i  ■  absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  steeli 

is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly^® 
spliced.  It  is  live  steel — not  dead  steel.  So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^fl 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and —  K 

Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

^Dealers  everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  the  different  styles^^^^r 
test— compare — and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver 
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THE  BEST  DAIRY  COW. 

What  is  the  best  record  ever  made  by  a 
dairy  cow  in  milk  or  butter?  What  is  the 
highest  per  cent  of  butter  fat  found  in  nor¬ 
mal  milk  ? 

Capabilities  of  the  Guernsey. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  sends  the  following  statement  of 
record* . 


LARGEST  YEARLY  RECORDS. 

lbs.  but- 
lhs.  milk  ter  fat 
Yoksa  Sunbeam  15439. ..  .14,020.80  857.15 

Imp.  Itchen  Daisy . 13,030.80  714.10 

Yeksa  Lind  14275 . 11.930.90  650.50 

Robiline  2d  10117.  Adv. ..  11,761.00  003.59 

Dolly  Bloom  12770,  Adv.  .  12,074.83  623.94 

Voksarose  16610.  Adv. ...  11,275.50  638.49 

Penthesilia  17625 .  9,922.40  539.07 


Best  milk  record,  Dolly  Bloom  (12770) 
Adv.  R.  40,  Re-entry,  1 7,297.51  pounds. 

Those  made  before  Advanced  Register  was 
started,  yet  with  the  public  supervision  of 
an  agricultural  experiment  station : 

lbs.  but- 
lbs.  milk  ter  fat 

Lily  Ella  7240 . 12,282.68  782.16 

I.ilvita  7241 . 12,812.73  710.53 

Gypsy  of  Racine  9639 - 11,247.50  611.40 


SEVEN  DAY  RECORDS. 

lbs.  age, 
fat  years 

16.22  4% 

16.06  7% 

16.02  4 

13.52  4 

11.80  2% 

The  milk  from  the  best  cow  Yeksa 
Sunbeam  15439  tested  5.74  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat.  That  from  Dolly  Bloom  tested 
4.84  per  cent.  The  record  of  richest 
milk  is  given  to  the  young  cow,  Modita 
14644,  which  tested  6.51  per  cent  butter 
fat. 

Claims  for  the  Holstein-Friesian. 

De  Kol  Creamelle  has  produced  under 
official  test  the  largest  amounts  of  milk 
for  the  periods  of  one  day,  seven  days 
and  thirty  days,  being  respectively  119.7 
pounds,  780.6  pounds  and  3,200.3  pounds, 
while  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  milk  in  one  year,  the 
amount  being  27,432.5  pounds.  De  Kol 
Witkop  Wayne  2d  produced  4.77  pounds 
butter  fat  in  one  day ;  Colantha  4th  s 
Johanna,  28.176  pounds  fat  in  one  week, 
and  110.833  pounds  fat  in  30  days,  and 
she  also  produced  998.26  pounds  of  fat 
in  one  year.  Shadybrook  Gerben  Par- 
thenea  averaged  for  an  official  test  of 
one  week’s  duration  6.79  pounds  by  the 
Babcock  test,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
highest  week’s  average  for  an  animal 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed.  Single 
milkings  for  this  cow,  as  well  as  for 
other  Holstein-Friesian  cows,  would 
show  higher.  Note  that  I  have  given 
you  milk  and  fat,  not  butter,  as  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association  keeps  all  its 
records  in  milk  and  fat  only. 

M.  H.  GARDNER. 


Ibs. 

milk 

Queen  Deete  9794,  Adv. 

R.  11 . 413.1 

Imp.  Princess  Rbea  15479, 

Adv.  R.  59 . 349.09 

Mentor  M*aid  13261,  Adv. 

R.  12 . 299.9 

Cecchina  11694,  Adv.  R. 

33 . 300.37 

Beautv  of  Belle  Vernon 
13260,  Adv.  R.  13 - 279.2 


What  Jerseys  Have  Done. 

We  do  not  make  any  record  of  daily 
yields,  as  we  do  not  consider  that  they 
are  of  very  much  value  in  showing  the 
quality  of  a  cow.  The  shortest  test 
which  we  put  on  record  is  for  seven 
days.  The  highest  butter  records  for 
official  tests  for  seven  days  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Princess  2d  8046,  46  pounds  12J4 
ounces;  Oxford  Kate  13646,  39  pounds 
12  ounces ;  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert 
9770,  36  pounds  12 ]/A  ounces.  Milk  rec¬ 
ords  are,  as  you  know,  not  the  Jersey’s 
strongest  point,  and  we  do  not  accept 
weekly  milk  tests  for  record.  We  have 
had  an  official  test  fat  contest  as  high 
as  nine  per  cent,  but  this  was  when  the 
cow  was  about  running  dry;  of  course 
the  average  fat  percentage  for  a  year 
is  a  far  better  criterion  of  the  quality 
of  Jersey  milk.  j.  j.  Hemingway. 

R.  N.-Y.— In  the  “Honor  List”  of 
Jersey  cows  the  best  yearly  record  we 
find  is  that  of  Olive  Dunn  188832,  in 
the  class  of  five  years  and  over.  She 
made  a  record  of  9,930  pounds  four 
ounces  of  milk  in  one  year.  This  con¬ 
tained  671  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter 
fat,  which  means  790  pounds  of  butter. 
Her  milk  averaged  6.766  per  cent  butter 
fat.  The  highest  testing  milk  of  a  Jer¬ 
sey  in  the  “Honor  List”  is  that  of 
Lassie  of  Sheomet  180927,  a  cow  under 
three  years.  She  was  not  a  heavy  milk¬ 
er,  but  her  milk  contained  7.023  per  cent 
fat!  In  a  seven  days’  test  the  best  Jer¬ 
sey  record  was  made  by  Sig  Dagmar 
147286,  which  gave  385  pounds  13  ounces 
of  milk  and  16.473  pounds  of  fat,  or  20 
pounds  2]/2  ounces  of  churned  butter. 
Another  Jersey,  Lome’s  Oonan  135969, 
gave  milk  testing  7.3  per  cent  fat. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  has  dropped  four  cents  since  last 
report.  Receipts  are  considerably  increased, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  of  the  hay-made  stock  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  grass  butter  becomes  plentiful. 

Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  selling 
low,  though  some  Maryland  fruit  brought 
20  cents.  The  common  run  have  sold  from 
10  to  15  cents. 

Big  Harbor  Dredge. — The  harbor  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  England,  is  to  have  the  largest 
dredging  machine  ever  built.  It  will  be  478 
feet  long,  69  wide  and  30  deep.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Its  machinery  it  can  carry  180,000 
cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  put  on  the  load  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

Asparagus  is  selling  well,  from  $2  to  $4 
per  dozen  for  good  to  choice  green,  and  10 
to  25  per  cent  less  for  white.  This  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  fixed  rule,  however,  as  some 
still  prefer  the  white,  and  will  pay  even 
more  for  it.  The  percentage  of  culls  on  the 
market,  selling  down  to  $1  per  dozen,  shows 
that  there  are  many  commercial  patches 
either  starved  or  misused  otherwise. 

Too  Many. — Out  of  upwards  of  600  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  in  New  York  and  vicinity  there 
are  less  than  100  to  whom  I  should  care  to 
give  credit,  and  if  shipping  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  or  dairy  products  regularly  the  list 
would  be  thinned  to  10  or  less.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  as  a  result  of  10  years’  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  produce  trade,  during  which 
time  some  part  of  Die  market  section  has 
been  visited  practically  every  working  day. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  competition  is  a 
good  thing  for  trade,  hut  there  are  far  too 
many  commission  merchants  for  the  good 
of  either  producers  or  consumers.  As  in 
the  past  the  writer  will  he  glad  to  give  by 
mail  to  any  reader  the  names  of  one  or  two 
houses  at  present  considered  standard  in 
their  special  lines.  The  number  of  genuine 
dead  beats  in  this  business,  who  pay  for 
nothing  that  they  get,  appears  to  be  less 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  another  class 
paying  part  of  their  bills,  that  are  still 
more  dangerous,  as  they  are  able  to  get  a 
great  amount  of  stuff  on  which  they  expect 
to  make  from  10  to  50  per  cent  above  legit¬ 
imate  profits.  Some  of  these  people  were 
formerly  in  other  lines  of  trade  on  the  East 
Side,  in  which  they  heat  every  customer 
more  or  less,  but  seeing  the  opportunities 
in  the  produce  business  they  have  camped 
on  that  section  to  the  detriment  of  all  who 
would  like  to  do  business  on  the  square. 

Idle  Freight  Cars. — On  the  first  of  M&y 
there  were  413,300  idle  cars  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  freight  car 
equipment.  The  greatest  surplus  was  in 
coal  cars,  but  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  idle  box  cars  used  for 
general  commercial  purposes.  This  falling 
off  in  revenue  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
railroads,  and  they  naturally  look  to  the 
easiest  and  quickest  remedy,  an  advance  in 
freight  rates,  an  action  that  will  not  tend 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  public  at  this 
time.  It  looks  as  though  the  “high  and 
mighty”  policy  successfully  used  by  many 
railroads  for  a  long  time  was  a  failure,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  10  or  15  per  cent 
advance  in  freight  rates  will  stir  up  a  lot 
of  adverse  legislation.  But  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  rates  many  of  these  roads  ought  to 
increase  their  force  of  industrial  agents — 
not  land  boomers  who  get  people  to  settle 
along  their  lines  and  then  rob  them  with 
high  charges  and  poor  service — but  men  with 
the  faculty  for  getting  around  among  peo¬ 
ple  and  working  up  business  that  will  bene¬ 
fit  both  the  road  and  the  farmer.  One 
man  of  this  kind  is  worth  more  to  the  roads 
than  several  high-salaried  officials  whose 
chief  efforts  are  to  increase  dividends  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  the  public  is  “soaked” 
in  consequence.  A  railroad  should  pay  divi¬ 
dends,  but  these  ought  to  be  the  result  of 
production  rather  than  highway  robbery. 

w.  w.  H. 


ladder.  How  to  Build. 

c.metit  KALAMAZOO  CO. 
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Send  for  free  treatise,  86  pages. 


SPRAMOTOR  WORKS,  1236  Erie  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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7  ?e"V.  My  Great  Buggy 
pL.m)*  Proposition 

f  ®™inys  Also  My  Large  General  Line  Catalog 

xr  ...  .  .  Frw — Fall  of  Bargains  In  High 

My  proposition  is  pOSl-  Grade  Baggies,  Harness,  Wagons 
tively  the  best  made  and  Jm n 
by  any  factory.  men*s.  ONLY 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

125,000  Guarantee — Altogether 
different  from  anj  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  my  prepetition  iure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
make  or  kind — from  f  29.90  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  _ 

C6C  Jefferson  BU,  Waterloo. la.  Days,  Frce  XrtaI 


IYhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Cll  HQ— Mr.  Farmer,  if  yon  want  a  silo  with  the 
wILUw  simplest  and  best  front  on  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Queen 
City  Silo  Co.,  T.E. Cross,  Mgr.,Lagrangeville,N.  Y. 


Prices  from  $44.00  to  $50.00. 


PORTER  HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and  swinging  fork  pulley. 

Fills  hay  mow  full  to  the 
roof.Is  without  exception 
best  hay  carrier  in  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  booklet  of  PORTER’S 
up-to-date  hay  carriers, 
forks,  hay  slings,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY, 
Ottawa,  -  -  Illinois. 

For  Sale  by 

Kemp  6  Burpee  Mfg.  Co, 
Syracuse,  -  -  New  York. 


- 1 

This  is  the  Hand  Spramotor  No.  I  or  No.  2 

Mounted  on  a  2-wheel  cart.  Has  52  in.  wood 
wheel  with  iron  hub,  cold  rolled  steel  axle,  hard¬ 
wood  frame.  For  one  horse.  Adjustable  all-brass 
4-row  sprayer  for  one  nozzle  to  a  row  from  26  in.  to 
36  in.  Fitted  with  our  patent  parallel  nozzle  con¬ 
troller,  holding  nozzles  in  correct  position 
when  raised  or  lowered  with  rack  and 
pinions  all  fitted  for  vineyard,  and  mus¬ 
tard,  and  orchards,  and  all  kinds  of 
hand  work.  Fully  guaranteed. 


DON’T  THROW  MONEY 
TO  THE  PIGS 

The  mine  owner  gets  his  gold 
mixed  with  rock  and  combined 
with  other  metals.  He  gets  out 
all  the  gold  and  then  makes  in  ad¬ 
dition  what  he  can  from  the  lead 
and  silver,  the  “by-products.” 

The  dairyman’s  gold  is  cream; 
the  skim-milk  his  principal  “by¬ 
product.”  To  get  all  the  profit  he  must  use  an 
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With  this  Separator  he  gets  out  all  the  cream,  and  then 
uses  to  best  advantage  the  skim-milk.  He  can’t  afford 
to  feed  cream  to  pigs. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  159  tells  why.  Let  us  send  you  one. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at:  Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wii.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland, 
Ore,,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Auburn,  Me.,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton, Ont., 
Calgary,  Alta.  497 


The  Closest  Skimming;  Separator  in  the 
World,  The  IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 


The  Only  Gold  Medal  for  Cream 
Separators  was  awarded  the 
New  Iowa  Dairy  Separator  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  and  Inter¬ 
national  Fair. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  phenomenal  improvements 
in  cream  separators.  It  was  at  the 
last  International  Exposition  and 
World’s  Fair  that  the  NEW  IOWA 
was  awarded  the  only  Gold  Medal. 

THE  ONLY  TEST. 

It  was  made  at  Our  Request. 
Official  Test  made  at  Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  21,  1905. 
Jury  of  Awards,  Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen :  As  per  your  official 
request,  I  have  made  a  test  of  the  No. 
3  Iowa  Dairy  Separator  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  Grounds.  The  Separator  was 
run  according  to  instructions  and 
test  of  the  cream,  whole  milk  and 
skim  milk  were  made  with  the 
following  results : 

Cream,  29  per  et.  butterfat. 

Whole  Milk,  4.4  per  ct.  “ 

Skim  Milk  .01  per  ct.  “ 

Rated  capacity,  450  lbs.;  actual  ca¬ 
pacity,  490  lbs.  per  hour.  Yours  truly, 
H.  V.  Tarter, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


The  Richest  Cream 


We  make  the  claim  that  the 
Iowa  Dairy  Separator  will  skim 
heavier  cream  than  any  other. 

THE  PROOF. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Nov.  29th. 
Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Co. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen : — We  are  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  the  results  of  several  tests  made 
with  the  Iowa  Dairy  Separator  men¬ 
tioned  below  : 

Name  of  separator.  Iowa  Dairy;  temperature 
Of  milk,  60;  tarns  of  crank  per  minute,  60;  ra¬ 
ted  capacity,  450;  actual  capacity,  470;  test  of 
cream,  23  per  cent;  test  of  skim  milk,  .02  per 
cent.  Name  of  separator,  Iowa  Dairy;  tem- 

Serature  of  milk.  90;  turns  of  crank  per  minute, 
!;  rated  capacity,  450:  actual  capacity,  490; 
test  of  cream.  65  per  cent;  test  of  skim  milk, 
.0125  per  cent.  In  the  tests  made  on  this  date 
the  separator  did  very  satisfactory  work.  No¬ 
tice  date  which  refers  to  winter  skimming. 

W.  B.  RICHARDS, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

We  call  attention  to  this  fact  that  no  other 
separator  in  the  world  ever  skimmed  a  55  per 
cent  cream  in  an  Agricultural  College  test,  to 
a  trace. 

Low  Supply  Can— One  Piece. 

DUST  PROOF  GEAR. 


The  Closest  Skimmer  in  the  World 

Cold  Milk  test  of  the  Iowa.  A  World’s 
Record  on  60  degree  Milk,  1  Pound  of 
Butterfat  in  10,000  Pounds  of  Milk. 
Okla.  Ag.  Exp.  Station,  Stillwater,  O.  T. 
Iowa  Dairy  Separator  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— We  are  pleased  to  report  the 
results  of  tests  made  with  the  No.  2  Iowa 
Dairy  Separator. 

Temperature  of  milk,  60;  rated  capa¬ 
city,  350;  actual  capacity,  400;  test  of 
cream,  35;  test  of  milk,  .01  per  cent. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Tourgek.  Prof,  of  Dairying. 
G.  K.  Means,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Dairying. 

The  Records  are  only  Supplementary.  We  want  to 
show  you  the  Machine.  It  will  talk  for  Itself. 


All  Up-to-Date  Improvements. 

IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO.,  142  STREET,  Waterloo,  la. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Disinheritance  of  Children. 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  parent  to  disinherit  one 
or  more  children  in  this  State?  k.  a. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  laws  of  your  State  gives  extensive 
scope  to  testators  as  to  how  they  may 
bequeath  their  property.  In  the  absence 
of  undue  influence  and  mental  weakness, 
they  may  disinherit  one  or  more  of  the 
children. 

Division  of  Estate  Among  Heirs. 

A  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  widow, 
sister  and  nephews.  How  is  his  personal 
property  distributed?  p.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

Section  2732  of  the  Code,  No.  2,  states 
“If  there  be  no  children,  nor  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  them,  then  one-half  of  the 
whole  surplus  shall  be  allotted  to  the  widow 
(or  widower)  and  the  other  half  distributed 
to  the  next  of  kin.” 

Damage  by  Cows  on  Road. 

A  neighbor  alleges  that  my  herd  of  cows, 
while  on  the  roadway,  injured  his  machine 
as  he  was  passing  along.  Am  I  liable? 
Pennsylvania.  H.  h. 

The  highway  is  primarily  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  travellers,  and  nothing  must 
impede  them.  The  cows  have  a  right  to  be 
there,  provided  they  do  not  annoy  or  injure 
anyone.  In  this  case  the  owner  of  the  cows 
must  make  good  the  damages  done. 

Fire  Caused  by  Railway. 

My  land  has  been  injured  by  a  fire 
ignited  by  the  adjoining  railroad  company. 
Are  they  liable?  k.  b.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
company  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  the 
matter,  but  the  juries  usually  find  that  the 
railroad  is  answerable  for  the  damages. 
Present  your  claim,  secure  witnesses  and 
demand  an  early  settlement  of  it. 

State  Payment  of  High  School  Tuition. 

In  what  cases  will  the  State  pay  the 
tuition  at  high  schools  of  pupils  in  the 
district  schools  ?  o. 

New  York. 

In  cases  when  the  district  schools  do  not 
maintain  an  academic  department  the  State 
will  pay  the  tuition,  not  to  exceed  $20  per 
year,  at  nearby  high  schools.  Pupils  must 
hold  the  preliminary  certificate. 

Liability  for  Fence. 

I  do  not  keep  cattle,  yet  my  neighbor 
demands  that  I  help  repair  the  division 
fence.  »M*ust  I  do  it?  m.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

The  law  of  your  State  calls  for  a  four- 
foot  fence.  If  you  do  not  keep  up  your 
portion  your  neighbor  may  summons  the 
fence  viewers  to  visit  and  examine  it, 
take  testimony  and  report  on  conditions 
found  ;  if  then  you  do  not  fix:  it  your  neigh-  • 
bor  may  do  it,  and  make  the  bill  a  lien  on 
your  farm. 

Division  of  Property  in  Connecticut. 

A  man  dies,  leaving  a  wife,  mother  and 
sister.  IIow  is  the  property  divided  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut?  b.  l.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Section  398  provides  that  when  the  mar¬ 
riage  occurs  since  April  20,  18-77,  or  where 
husband  or  wife  filed  contracts  to  comply 
with  that  law,  the  surviving  husband  or 
wife  takes  one-third  of  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  the  balance  going  to  the 
next  of  kin,  in  which  case  the  mother 
takes  the  two-thirds. 

Storing  Logs. 

A  man  bought  logs  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  might  be  stored  on  the  place 
for  a  reasonable  time.  They  have  re¬ 
mained  two  years.  What  should  I  do? 
Massachusetts.  f.  m. 

lou  should  write  the  man  demanding 
that  he  remove  the  logs  within  30  days 
otherwise  you  will  sell  them  at  public 
auction  for  storage.  If  he  does  not  remove 
them  you  may  proceed  to  have  them  sold 
to  satisfy  your  lien  for  storage. 

Ownership  of  Manure. 

I  own  a  stable  and  rent  out  stalls  for 
horses.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  manure? 

New  York.  B.  L. 

The  rule  of  this  State  and  nearly  all 
others  is  that  manure  is  a  part  of  the  real 
property  and  cannot  be  removed  by  a  ten¬ 
ant.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  livery 
or  boarding  stables,  where  the  animals  are 
fed  by  food  produced  elsewhere.  If  the 
cattle  graze  on  the  place  and  are  fed  hay 
from  the  land  then  the  manure  cannot  be 
removed.  If  the  feed  and  fodder  is  brought 
to  them  the  owner  of  the  cattle  may 
claim  the  manure.  In  the  above  case  it  is 
the  property  of  the  tenant,  not  the  owner. 

Alteration  in  River  Boundary. 

A  river  is  the  boundary  between  two 
farms.  Gradually  the  sediments  collect  on 
the  north  shore,  until  the  owner  has  much 
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more  land,  while  the  owner  of  the  southern 
shore  is  losing.  IIow  does  this  affect  the 
title?  w.  e. 

New  York. 

If  the  increase  by  the  wash  of  the  river 
is  imperceptible  the  owner  of  the  north 
shore  acquires  title  to  the  increase  by  what 
is  called  accretion.  If  the  river  takes  a 
new  channel,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
Western  States,  the  river  is  no  longer  a 
boundary. 

Apportionment  of  Taxes. 

I  live  in  the  east  school  district,  but  own 
property  across  the  roadway  in  the  west 
district.  Both  school  districts  demand 
school  taxes  for  this  land.  To  whom 
should  I  pay  the  taxes?  o.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

All  real  property  is  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  located,  and  is  taxed 
on  the  same  theory.  As  the  place  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  west  district  it  will  be  taxed 
there,  though  the  owner  lives  in  Paradise. 
The  west  district  may  tax  O.  B.  W.  for 
his  personal  property,  which  is  presumed  in 
law  to  reside  with  the  owner.  If  the  place 
is  partly  in  each  district,  the  officers  may 
divide  the  place  to  suit  themselves. 

Agreement  Concerning  Restitution. 

A  obtains  money  under  false  pretences. 
May  I  agree  not  to  prosecute  provided  he 
pays  it  back?  May  I  write  him  threaten¬ 
ing  to  prosecute  if  he  does  not  settle? 

New  York.  subscriber. 

It  would  be  wiser  to  demand  your  money 
without  any  promise ;  at  all  events  do  not 
offer  such  a  promise  in  writing.  Tell  the 
party  that  you  want  your  money,  nothing 
else.  It  is  always  proper  to  demand  your 
rights ;  otherwise  you  will  take  legal  steps 
in  the  matter.  Do  not  tell  him  what  you 
will  do.  Do  not  use  the  mails  to  convey 
threats  of  criminal  proceedings. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes  a  Year. 

VTe  do  not  keep  sweet  potatoes  the  year 
round  because  we  usually  eat  them  all  be¬ 
fore  the  new  ones  are  ready.  But  we  have 
had  them  at  thrashing  time,  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  I  know  at  least  two  houses  about 
here  where  they  are  kept  every  year  and  I 
believe  I  am  familiar  enough  with  their 
practice  to  do  it  also.  Whether  I  can  tell 
you  and  others  how,  perhaps  depends  on 
your  understanding  as  much  as  mine. 

These  people  have  a  box  in  the  sitting 
room  of  convenient  size  and  upholstered 
to  look  like  a  lounge.  When  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug  they  are  partially  dried  in 
an  open  shed  and  then  selected  tubers  are 
placed  in  this  box  and  the  lid  is  left  off 
until  the  potatoes  are  through  the  sweat 
and  thoroughly  dried.  They  are  then 
closed  and  given  no  further  care  except  to 
get  them  out  as  needed.  If  you  should  call 
there  on  a  Winter  afternoon  .you  would 
#  likely  find  the  farmer  lying  on  top  of  the 
box  as  happy  as  a  king.  The  -potatoes  are 
so  well  dried  out  that  when  Spring  comes 
they  make  but  little  effort  to  start  sprouts, 
and  what  do  start  soon  dry  up.  They  are 
nice  to  have,  for  a  change,  on  the  table 
when  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  a.  cloud. 

We  do  not  think  keeping  sweet  potatoes 
through  the  year  hard  to  do  as  we  have  a 
house  built  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our 
crops.  We  clean  out  our  house  in  the  Fall 
before  we  commence  to  dig  our  crop,  give 
it  a  good  airing,  as  when  we  commence  to 
house  our  crop  it  depends  on  the  weather 
when  we  start  the  fire,  but  start  before  we 
get  it  full,  then  we  give  it  all  the  ventila¬ 
tion  we  can  till  they  get  done  sweating. 
As  the  weather  gets  cold  we  then  try  to 
keep  the  house  as  near  40  to  45  degrees  as 
possible  till  April,  or  better,  till  freezing 
weather  is  over.  By  that  time  we  'have  our 
crop  all  marketed  and  our  next  crop  of 
seed  in  the  bed.  We  leave  enough  in  the 
house  to  eat  till  new  ones  come.  My 
neighbor  told  me  yesterday  that  for  10 
years  he  has  been  keeping  them  in  his 
cellar ;  that  he  has  not  been  out  of  sweets 
but  once  in  the  10  years,  and  that  because 
he  sold  too  close.  If  you  wish  to  keep  them 
for  family  use  get  some  sugar  barrels ; 
put  the  barrels  in  the  cellar,  not  too  close 
to  your  heater  but  where  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  them  getting  chilled :  then  as  you 
dig  put  them  in  the  barrels  same  day  you 
dig  them;  handle  carefully;  fill  your  barrels 
full ;  do  not  cover  them ;  give  ventilation 
till  they  get  done  sweating ;  do  not  move 
them  after  they  are  put  in  the  cellar,  or 
when  you  pick  one  up  do  not  put  it  back. 

Delaware.  _  s.  h. 

Potato  Seed  From  Rotted  Stock. 

Should  potatoes  be  used  for  seed  from 

stock  that  rotted  badly  last  season,  or  is 
the  seed  infected?  t.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

No.  The  germs  of  the  rot  disease  are 
probably  in  the  tubers  and  are  likely  to 
spread  and  develop.  We  should  not  plant 
such  seed. 


BEST  ONIONS  FOR  BUNCHING. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  kinds  of  onions 
for  bunching  for  early  market,  and  the  best 
way  to  grow  them?  Some  sdy  plant  sets, 
and  some  say  sow  seed  of  hardy  ,kinds  and 
leave  them  in  the  ground  all  Winter,  and 
pull  when  large  enough  in  the  Spring. 
How  do  those  do  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business?  d.  e.  b. 

Scotland,  Ont. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  varieties  of 
onions  for  tne  early  green  bunching  crop. 
My  practice  has  been  altogether  in  the 
South,  and  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Ontario,  and  my  planting  has  been  entirely 
in  the  Autumn.  I  have  had  fairly  good 
success  with  Beaulieu’s  Winter  onion  from 
seed  sown  in  late  August.  The  Welsh 
onion  is  as  hardy  as  this  one,  but  is  in 
my  experience  no  larger  than  a  shallot.  I 
have  used  with  great  satisfaction  sets  of  a 
white  onion  sold  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  the 
Queen.  But  it  is  not  the  early  Queen  of 
the  northern  catalogues,  and  is  a  larger 
and  better  onion.  Sets  of  this  planted  in 
September  gave  in  North  Carolina  fine 
bunching  onions  in  February,  but  late  in 
the  season  they  run  to  seed  and  are  spoiled. 
My  greatest  success  has  been  with  the 
Y'ellow  and  White  Potato  onion.  These 
make  no  seed,  but  increase  by  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  bulbs.  The  smaller  ones  can  be 
pulled  off  for  bunching  and  the  larger  ones 
left  to  make  the  earliest  of  all  ripe  onions. 
The  Yellow  Potato  onion  makes  a  very 
large  bulb,  but  is  not  a  good  keeper,  and 
must  be  sold  early.  The  White  Potato 
onion  never  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  is 
fine  for  bunching,  and  is  the  best  keeper  of 
any  onion  I  have  ever  grown.  I  have  lifted 
them  in  July  and  kept  them  over  a  year 
before  planting  again,  and  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  unsprouted.  I  always  use 
sets  for  the  bunching  crop.  The  sets  of 
the  Potato  onion  can  be  planted  in  the 
Fall  in  well-manured  ridges  deeply,  so 
that  when  the  soil  is  pulled  from  them  in 
the  Spring  the  bulbs  will,  be  on  the  surface. 
I  have  grown  with  success  even  in  the 
South,  fine  crops  of  ripe  onions  from  seed 
sown  very  early  in  Spring,  and  I  would 
not  use  sets  for  the  ripe  crop  except  of 
the  Potato  onion,  with  which  sets  are  the 
only  resource.  For  producing  sets  of  the 
Qneen  onion  I  sow  the  seed  very  thickly 
on  soil  of  only  moderate  fertility  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  when  the  tops  ripen 
I  take  them  up  and  cure  with  the  tops  on, 
and  never  remove  the  tops  till  wanted  for 
planting.  In  fact,  I  have  found  that  all 
onions  keep  better  if  stored  with  the  dry 
tops  on.  I  would  advise  the  Canadian 
correspondent  to  use  the  Potato  onion, 
either  yellow  or  white.  They  are  as  hardy 
as  any  I  have  ever  tried,  and  will  give  a 
larger  crop  than  any  sets  raised  from  seed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Fits  any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  Instantly,  or  will  spread  It. 
Entire  loot  operation.  One-third  the  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-saver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVERETT  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  St.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 
Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga. 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La* 

Holcombe  &  Co.,  50  Clay  Street, 

_ San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Address  Office  Nearest  You 

Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  builder  required  to 
set  them— DO  weights  that  can  be  lost 
or  stolen.  Three  to  twenty  tons  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


RUNNING  WATER  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by 
doing  away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives 
city  conveniences  in  tlio  home.  If  there’s 
a  stream  on  your  land  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

and  have  all  the  comforts  possible.  No  cost 
forpower.  Works  day  and  night.  Write  for 
calalogue  A-0  and  estimate.  We  furnish 
towers  and  tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 


HO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Factory:  Chester,  Pa 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here's  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
y  ou’  1 1  equi  p  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


ROOFING 

(Send  for  Free  Sample.) 

STLJDY  the  subject  of  roofing.  Send  for  catalogues ;  ask  questions ;  investigate. 
We  give  you  this  advice  because  we  feel  sure  that  after  you  have  looked  into  the 
matter  thoroughly  you  will  decide  upon  Congo. 

Congo  can  stand  the  minutest  examination.  In  fact,  we  urge  this  method  for 
our  own  good  as  well  as  the  customer’s,  because  it  increases  trade  and  makes  for  us  life 
long  friends. 

Congo  deserves  its  leading  position  among  ready  roofings  because  it  has  all  the 
qualifications  needed  ia  a  durable,  waterproof  roof. 

Congo  not  only  is  absolutely  water-proof  when  laid,  but  it  remains  so  for  years. 

If  you  have  a  leaky  roof,  you  can  appreciate  how  annoying  and  expensive  it  is. 
Congo  avoids  all  this. 

These  are  facts  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  you  put  up  a  new  building,  or 
if  your  old  roof  gives  trouble,  use  Congo.  Congo  can  be  laid  right  over  an  old  roof,  and 
you  can  do  it  yourself.  No  special  tools  or  skilled  labor  required.  We  supply  nails  and 
cement  for  laps. 

Semi  for  Booklet  and  Sample  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  n> hat  a  real  " never  leak”  Roofing  is  lifoc, 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■*r,  o 


THK  R.XJ  RAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  23, 


Ruralisms 


A  Hairy-rooted  Ai’Pi.e  Tree. — There 
appears  to  be  some  disposition  among 
authorities  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  hairy-root  or  crown-gall  in  apple 
trees,  while  admitting  that  it  is  a  grave 
menace  to  peach  and  plum.  They  say 
apples  frequently  outgrow  the  trouble, 
making  good  and  quite  permanent  fruit¬ 
ing  trees.  Our  experience  docs  not  tend 
toward  this  comforting  view.  No  tree 
that  we  have  planted  in  which  symp¬ 
toms  of  either  disease — assuming  they 
arc  not  identical — could  be  detected  has 
so  far  given  hopes  of  recovery.  We 
have  received  diseased  trees  from 
widely  separated  localities,  and  have  set 
a  few  of  them  on  account  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  the  varieties.  All  are  noticeably 
unthrifty  as  compared  with  sound  trees 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  subject 
to  exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  tree 
in  Fig.  199,  page  4!il,  was  sent  us  in  the 
Spring  of  1899  as  a  desirable  new  va¬ 
riety  worthy  of  careful  trial.  It  was  a 
well-grown  two-year-old  with  a  good 
root  system,  but  a  small  gall  was  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  crown  near  the  junction  of 
one  of  the  main  roots.  As  it  was  a 
scarce  novelty  the  gall  was  cut  away 
and  copjKT  sulphate  rubbed  over  the 
wound  before  planting.  It  grew  fairly 
well  for  two  years,  and  then  came  to  a 
practical  standstill,  making  only  a  few 
inches  of  new  wood  each  season.  An 
examination  of  the  collar,  about  the 
fourth  year  after  planting,  showed  a 
new  gall-like  enlargement  as  large  as 
Ihc  fist,  and  a  dense  mat  of  dark  fibrous 
roots  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
'flic  tree  was,  however,  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  receiving  precisely  similar  care  as 
a  score  of  other  apple  trees  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  plot.  This 
included  clean  cultivation  for  three  years 
in  well-fertilized  hoed  crops,  such  as 
potatoes  and  strawberries,  followed  by 
seedings  of  Crimson  and  White  clover, 
after  which  sod  was  allowed  to  form. 
Dressings  of  bone,  muriate  of  potash 
and  hen  manure  have  been  given  almost 
every  year,  and  the  grass  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mowed,  all  of  it  being  allowed 
to  remain  as  a  mulch.  The  other  trees 
have  grown  from  12  to  18  feet  high,  and 
will  measure  from  four  to  six  inches 
through  the  trunk.  Most  of  them  have 
borne  a  few  fruits,  'flic  illustrated  tree, 
when  pulled  out  this  Spring,  was  barely 
seven  feet  to  the  topmost  twig,  and 
would  not  quite  caliper  two  inches  in 
diameter  a  foot  above  the  collar.  I  lie 
dense  mat  of  hairy  roots  is  well  shown, 
but  the  gall,  which  apparently  has  not 
enlarged  for  several  years,  is  concealed 
by  the  root  mass.  Scions  from  this  tree 
grafted  last  year  in  healthy  stocks  made 
vigorous  growths  if  20  inches  or  more, 
showing  that  the  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
top  was  entirely  due  to  the  diseased  root 
system.  'This  tree  may  in  time  have 
regained  its  health,  but  quite  similar  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  diseased  individuals 
has  shown  us  chances  of  recovery  arc 
too  remote  to  be  worth  waiting  for. 
Crown-gall  in  the  peach  and  plum  is 
quick  and  deadly  in  its  action,  and  Ihc 
associated  hairy  root  trouble  of  the 
apple,  though  slower,  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  less  destructive.  Tt  appears  to 
be  lost  labor  to  plant  trees  in  which 
either  disease  may  be  detected. 

Hard  Times  and  the  Seed  Trade. — 
'flic  current  financial  depression  that 
limits  many  forms  of  business  activity 
is  far  from  having  a  bad  effect  on  the 
seed  and  plant  trades.  Apparently  deal¬ 
ers  never  were  busier  than  at  present. 
Old-time  seedsmen  say  that  the  panics 
of  1872  and  1893  were  beneficial  rather 
than  injurious  to  their  business,  but  that 
the  present  activity  is  the  greatest  in 
their  recollection.  One  explanation  is 
that  people  with  normally  fair  incomes, 
finding  their  resources  considerably  les¬ 
sened,  turn  their  attention  to  gardening 
and  home  improvement  rather  than  to 


their  accustomed  more  expensive  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  have  become  more  than  usual 
liberal  purchasers  of  seeds  and  plants. 
Costly  trip$,  vacations  and  other  luxu¬ 
ries  are  given  up,  and  the  home  acre 
looked  after  as  never  before.  Another 
and  more  far-reaching  factor  is  the  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  thousands  of  city  laborers 
from  their  usual  high-priced  employ¬ 
ment,  making  a  considerable  proportion 
available  as  farm  helpers.  The  prospect 
of  more  plentiful  farm  labor  has  created 
an  almost  unprecedented  demand  for 
seeds,  corn  being  most  eagerly  sought 
for.  The  acreage  in  com  and  staple 
crops  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  for 
years.  The  multitudes  of  idle  men  with 
homes  in  the  suburbs  who  do  not  care 
to  abandon  the  cities  have  also  no  in¬ 
considerable  influence  on  the  seed  trade. 
Many  of  them  with  garden  space  about 
their  homes  are  now  planting,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  economy,  when  in  flush  times 
they  might  not  be  inclined  to  bother 
with  such  trifling  employment.  The 
trend  of  native  population  is  now  rather 
from  than  toward  the  congested  por¬ 
tions  of  cities,  and  this  beneficial  move¬ 
ment  may  be  expected  to  continue,  as 
more  rapid  and  convenient  methods  of 
transportation  are  developed.  Even  the 
ignorant  city  dweller — and  there  is  no 
denser  blockhead  on  earth  as  regards 
matters  out  of  the  range  of  his  ordinary 
experience — is  becoming  convinced  of 
the  attractions  of  light,  pure  air,  space 
and  the  opportunities  for  health,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  cleanliness  that  go  with  free 
access  to  the  greyn  and  fertile  earth. 

Farmers  as  Employers.  —  Broadly 
speaking,  there  is  no  more  willing  and 
reasonable  employer  than  the  farmer. 
If  lie  has  the  reputation  of  exacting 
much  work  for  low  wages,  it  is  because 
the  necessities  of  his  calling— the  large 
and  constant  expenses,  Ihc  great  drains 
in  the  way  of  disproportionate  taxation, 
and  the  small  margin  of  average  profit 
on  his  operations — have  in  the  past  al¬ 
lowed  him  little  alternative.  The  mod¬ 
ern  farmer  is  of  all  employers  least  anx¬ 
ious  to  exploit  the  needs  of  his  helpers. 
He  wishes  to  give  fair  return  for  satis¬ 
factory  service  rather  than  to  enrich 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  of  all  occupations  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult.  The  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  is  only  so  because  of 
superior  energy,  intelligence  and  the 
shrewdness  that  combines  habitual  econ¬ 
omy  with  sufficient  daring  to  undertake 
well-considered  ventures.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor  in  the  face  of  the  tricky 
markets  in  which  the  farmer  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  products,  and  the  unfair 
prices  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
bulk  of  his  supplies  and  transportation, 
is  such  a  venture.  He  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  it  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  appear  to  warrant.  It  is  likely 
that  the  season  of  1908  will  far  exceed 
that  of  former  years  in  farm  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  more  congested  Eastern 
States.  Idle  land  will  be  put  in  crop 
and  farm  improvements,  long  held  up 
on  account  of  the  cost  and  scarcity  of 
labor,  will  be  undertaken.  At  the  same 
time  farm  employees  worthy  of  the 
name  will  probably  gain  more  consider¬ 
ation  and  receive  better  compensation 
for  their  actual  hours  of  labor  than  be¬ 
fore.  Substantial  progress  is  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  way  of  placing  farm 
labor  on  a  more  businesslike  footing 
than  before.  w.  v.  f. 

Asparagus  on  Hillside. 

IT.  (1.  M.,  OomUlut,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  hill¬ 
side  facing  the  Houth  and  I  am  contcmplat- 
lng  planting  this  to  nsparagus.  The  noli 
1h  a  Hhitle  and  gravel,  hut  loose.  Will  you 
ndvlRo  an  to  the  bent  method  of  planting 
Hueh  a  bill,  and  If  it  would  he  best  to 
terrace  it  ? 

Ans. — The  inquirer  leaves  out  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  what  one  should  know 
in  order  to  answer  his  question  intelli¬ 
gently,  namely  how  steep  his  hillside  is. 
He  says  his  soil  is  loose;  so  much  the 
worse  so  far  as  washing  is  concerned. 


Assuming  that  inquirer’s  grade  is  not 
too  steep,  but  would  readily  admit  of 
cultivation  up  and  down  it,  then  I  would 
proceed  as  follows:  His  soil  is  shale 
and  gravel,  that  precludes  the  growing 
of  white  or  blanched  grass.  To  grow 
blanched  grass  and  have  it  prime  or 
fancy  we  must  have  a  soil  free  from 
stones.  I  would  prepare  this  piece  of 
ground  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  other 
crops,  mark  my  rows  out  up  and  down 
the  slope,  so  that  each,  row  would  have 
its  own  amount  of  water  to  care  for 
when  heavy  rains  fall.  Some  farmers 
advocate  running  rows  in  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  making  a  miniature  dam  of  each 
row,  claiming  it  gives  less  opportunity 
for  washing.  The  man  who  practices 
that  method  is  sooner  or  latter  sure  to 
come  to  grief.  The  time  will  come,  and 
many  times  too  soon,  and  too  often, 
when  one  or  more  of  these  row  dams 
will  break  away  under  its  pressure, 
striking  its  first  neighbor,  and  so  on. 
This  kind  of  washing  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  far  worse  than  having  each  row 
to  carry  its  own  amount  of  rainfall.  I 
Avould  be  very  particular  to  keep  the 
soil  loose  by  frequent  cultivation,  thus 
enabling  it  to  absorb  water  faster  and 
more  of  it.  Frequent  cultivation  also 
increases  the  amount,  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  stalks.  Late  in  the  season, 
after  cutting  had  ceased  and  tops  fully 
grown,  sow  the  space  between  each  row 
with  some  crop  to  plow  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  My  first  choice  for  this 
crop  would  be  Crimson  clover;  where 
that  will  not  winter  well  use  either  rye, 
wheat  or  Winter  oats.  This  answers  a 
twofold  purpose.  First,  it  will  keep 
soil  from  washing  during  that  period  of 
the  year  when  rainfall  is  greatest  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  furnishes  a  green  manurial  crop 
to  plow  under,  saving  soluble  plant 
food  that  would  otherwise  he  washed 
down  below  the  zone  of  the  feeding 
roots,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  grade.  It 
also  adds  needed  humus  to  most  soils. 
I  would  not  plant  asparagus  on  a  side 
bill  so  steep  it  needed  to  he  terraced. 
The  crop  is  one  that  has  to  lie  planted 
deep,  and  the  grower  must  guard  against 
undue  washing,  or  the  crowns  will  be¬ 
come  so  bare  the  plantation  will  he 
ruined.  c.  c.  hulsart. 
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AIK  LINfc  RAILWAY 


AIR  UNI  RAILWAY 


WE  Will  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  illustrated,  fifty-page, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Munatco  Boetlon, 
being  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  tho  editor  of  ono  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  in  tho  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  Tho  articles  wero  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  tho  la«t  four 
pionths  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
on  attractive  pamphlet,  lllustratiag  it  with 
dozens  of  Interesting  and  instructive 
scones  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  ?xj  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  lie  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  tho  L»nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
live  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  Is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
Bhould  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

Gonoral  Industrial  Agent  • 

6eaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  ir  Portsmouth,  Va. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

Tho  Iron  Ace  T-row  Hprnyor 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  JiiHt  where  needed  and  in  fog¬ 
like  mist.  I’nmpdollvi  rsspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every  — 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill 
Ing  hugHimd  preventing 
Might.  Has  Orchard 
Up  ray  Ing  attach¬ 
ment.  write  for 
free  Catalog 
Illustrating 
Sprayer 
a  n  a 
other 


Iron  Ago 
r  Four  How  Sprayer 


BATEMAN  MF0.CO.,Box  I02S  Brenloch,  NJ. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Ourlt-II.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  lie  easily  detached  and  used 
whore  over  [lower  is  needed.  Nix  years  of  success. 
Ask  tho  user.  Write  for  catalog  10. 

R.  H.  DEYO  Cl  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


saves  Fruit  and  Vegetable  (imps  when  other 
methods  Fail. 


NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


- A  MEW— 

SPRAYER 

Thoroughly  Tested  Hat  No  Equal 

For  Potatoes, 
Strawberries,  etc. 

Double  Cylinder  High  Pressure 

index  Plate  Shows  Pressure.  Has  Vibratory 
Syphon  Agitutor  and  Pedals  to  guide  nozzles 
over  uneven  rows  and  ngainst  aide  winds. 

Spray  nozzles  in  front —  No  straining  of 
eyes  and  neck  as  with  a  rear  spray.  Write 
Asplnwall  M!g.  Co..  312  Sabin  Si..  Jackson,  Midi. 
The  World’*  Oldest  anil  Largest  Makers 
of  Potato  Machinery. 


'Take-Off  YouT 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump—  novor 
stick*  -  never  falls  — always  ready. 
AIho  HAY  TOOLS,  Itnrn  Door 
Hungers,  liny  Knelt  Clumps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F.K.MpnlA  lire.,  1  tl  Ornilgc  HI. ,  A.lillinil,  O. 

lis  PUMPS 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
us  you  can  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

l’olnto  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


1  ’ralrie  Hogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Jnsocls. 
"The  wheels  of  tho  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
gly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing8 

DWARl)  It.  TAYLOR,  l'onn  Ynn,  N.  V. 


FUMA 


For  Rapid,  I?  nay  Spraying— The 

"AlltO-Pop"  nozzle. 

Slight  prevmre  on  lever  at  art*  dense 
spray.  Automatic  Unit-oil.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  •* Auto- Pop"  nozzle  on 
the  "Aut*>-SprayM  pump. 

Write  If  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower! 


Is  the  maker’s  name  and 
the  word  “  Patkntkd  ” 
stumped  upon  tho  spray 
Nozzles  you  are  using? 
0SPA,  If  not,  why  not? 
4-t-vz* 7-3-07.  Think  it  over. 

CAN.FAf. 

"thS*  "FMENO"  MfG.  CO., 

PATDns  "ototfw  GASp0RT  N  y  _  u  s  A. 


Wheels.  Freight  Paid,  $8.75 

/or  'l  lliiKK/  St.-, -I  Tire*  on.  With  KulibtiP 

Tires,  kf  |  1  IU f|(.  Wheel*  to  4  111.  iPad.  Rubber 

Tint  Tup  lluiwle*.  $41 ;  llnrnrM,$ft.  Write  for  oatalog. 
Lcura  bow  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wbarlt,  $5.60. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FULL,  y V.  R.  BOOb»Wurluu,ll,i^ 


CIDER 

MACHINERY, 

Wo  have  had  lir.  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out- 
Ills  for  both  Custom  ami 
Merchant  Chler  Mills. 

Ouk  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 


Send  for  catalogue. 


Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 
312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Most  effective  winter  and  summer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  wo  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  AKMKNATIC  OF  LEAD  for  oliowlnp:  InHOOtS. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  Si'll  AYERS, 

booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  FREE!  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY, _ WIDPLEPORT,  N,  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  IV. 

I  did  one  thing  while  on  that  paper 
that  I  shall  always  he  ashamed  of,  yet 
it  was  a  good  lesson.  Two  men  came 
along  selling  “cactus  hedge.”  They 
claimed  to  have  a  patent  on  some  new 
process  of  cutting  and  planting  the 
prickly  pear  or  cactus  so  it  would  grow 
up  into  a  fence.  They  had  pictures 
showing  a  fence  that  would  turn  an 
army  of  elephants.  They  brought  about 
100  plants  from  Texas  and  planted  them 
in  light,  warm  soil,  where,  of  course, 
they  grew.  They  went  about  selling 
“farm  rights”  to  use  their  patent  system 
of  planting  cactus.  They  offered  to  ad¬ 
vertise  with  us  if  we  would  give  them 
a  “write-up.”  I  went  out  and  saw  a 
negro  hoeing  the  cactus,  and  my  imag¬ 
ination  did  the  rest.  I  had  a  cactus 
hedge  around  every  plantation  in  the 
Gulf  States,  and  millions  in  prospect 
from  the  sale  of  cuttings.  The  story  of 
the  Seedless  apple  was  nothing  to  the 
fairy  talc  I  wove  over  that  colored  man 
hoeing  cactus.  I.  am  afraid  those  ras¬ 
cals  sold  many  farm  rights  on  the 
strength  of  my  story.  Winter  ended 
the  cactus  before  it  could  become  a  nui¬ 
sance,  and  the  promoters  got  away  with 
their  money  and  even  left  part  of  their 
advertising  hill  unpaid!  To-day,  when¬ 
ever  I  sec  a  fraud  working  that  old 
moss-eaten  game  I  feel  the  thorns  of 
that  cactus  hedge  pricking  me.  The 
Scheme  is  always  the  same — a  little  of 
the  real  thing  to  make  a  showing  and 
a  barrel  of  wind  for  every  real  cactus 
thorn.  There  is  no  meaner  trick  on 
earth  than  for  a  newspaper  man  to  help 
such  rogues  lleccc  their  victims.  At 
another  time  I  felt  that  a  poor  man  had 
been  unjustly  treated,  and  1  denounced 
the  game  in  hot  language.  I  am  afraid 
I  threw  words  around  regardless  of  the 
facts,  but  every  one  smoked  with  honest 
indignation.  There  was  a  great  rumpus, 
The  owners  of  the  paper  were  fright¬ 
ened  and  wanted  to  retract,  but  I  kept 
pouring  out  words,  and  the  Colonel,  being 
a  fighting  man,  set  them  up  and  they 
were  printed.  The  very  audacity  of  it 
finally  aroused  public  sentiment  and  no¬ 
body  was  hurt.  I  know  that  people  who 
are  worth  anything  appreciate  straight 
talk.  The/  might  be  Quakers,  yet  still 
they  would  back  up  the  man  who  has 
blood  enough  in  him.  to  work  up  an 
honest  wrath  at  injustice. 

At  another  time  I  umpired  an  impor¬ 
tant  baseball  game,  gained  the  title  of 
“judge”  and  a  great  reputation  for 
bravery.  The  crowd  came  on  the  field 
so  as  to  get  in  the  way  of  players,  and 
I  took  a  baseball  bat  and  chased  them 
back.  One  man  with  his  back  to  me 
didn’t  move  quite  fast  enough,  so  I  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  ran  him  out.  I 
never  knew  until  the  next  day  that  he 
had  a  big  knife  in  his  hand,  and  was 
muttering  threats  to  carve  people — 
which  I  did  not  hear.  1  lad  T  seen  his 
knife  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  within  a  rod 
of  him.  As  it  was  I  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  bravery  that  has  made  me  feel 
like  a  faker  every  time  I  think  of  it. 
Kvery  man  of  my  age  ought  to  know 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dangers  of  life 
arc  imaginary.  I  have  no  particular 
praise  for  the  man  who  faces  danger  as 
a  matter  of  course  without  knowing 
what  timidity  is,  hut  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  the  man  who  is  naturally  timid  and 
goes  past  half  a  dozen  stuffed  lions  be¬ 
fore  lie  gets  to  the  real  danger. 

One  thing  I  did  learn ’way  down  to  the 
core — the  folly  of  that  sort  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  is  based  upon  handing  out 
taffy.  People  would  come  and  ask  us 
to  give  them  “a  few  kind  words,”  and 
we  would  forthwith  proceed  to  mention 
‘the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Smith”  or  “our  honored  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  townsman.”  I  found  that  the 
more  you  handed  it  out  the  less  they 
thought  of  you  and  the  more  they  ex¬ 
pected.  When  your  supply  of  adjectives 
ran  out  you  were  a  back  number.  No  1 
No!  Phis  “taffy”  and  all  those  bou¬ 
quets  of  “kind  words”  simply  soften  the 
soul.  1  would  not  praise  a  man  unless  he 
did  something  so  worthy  that  lie  com¬ 
pelled  praise.  At  last  I  managed  to 
earn  the  price  of  a  ticket  North  and 
came  back  with  a  load  of  experience,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  southern  farming,  a 
lot  of  respect  and  patience  for  the 
southern  people  and  1  heir  hard  problems 
and  the  promise  of  a  southern  girl — 
whom  I  now  speak  about  as  “Mother.” 
As  she  declines  to  enter  this  story  we 
shall  have  to  leave  her  out.  While  I 
a7*Si  .Aching  and  milking  through  the 
Michigan  College  she  went  through  a 
normal  college  on  the  slender  stipend 
of  the  Peabody  fund. 

1  did  not  stay  in  Mississippi,  because 


there  did  not  seem  to  he  opportunity 
there.  Several  good  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  had  been  started  near  where  I 
was,  hut  only  a  few  long-headed  men 
saw  the  dairy  possibilities  of  the  South. 
Alfalfa  has  now  come  in  and  the  cane- 
brakes  or  low  places  give  good  pasture. 
A  great  business  is  being  done  in  sell¬ 
ing  grade  Jersey  cattle.  Had  l  stayed 
there  and  bought  cheap  land  I  might 
have  grown  rich  with  the  development. 
As  1  look  hack  now  I  find  that  in  every 
place  where  1  have  ever  lived  or  worked 
some  one  has,  during  the  past  2 5  years, 
grown  prosperous.  Knowledge  *  has 
brought  in  opportunity  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  those  who  arc  able  to  master 
it  and  reason  it  out  have  succeeded.  The 
place  for  nine  out  of  to  farm  hoys  is 
right  at  home  if  they  can  muster  up  the 
courage  and  nerve  to  stay  there  and  de¬ 
velop  a  new  thing  on  the  old  place. 

You  may  roll  all  the  unhappy  feelings 
of  life  into  one  (leaving  out  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  crime)  and  you  will  have  a  fair 
idea  of  how  it  feels  to  realize  that  you 
are  something  of  a  failure.  You  can 
often  put  on  a  good  face  and  tell  what 
you  arc  going  to  do,  but  at  heart  you 
feel  that  something  is  wrong.  I  began 
to  be  haunted  with  the  belief  that  my 
college  course  had  been  lost  time.  One 
of  my  old  teachers  advised  me  to  go  to 
work  in  an  iron  foundry  and  learn  the 
trade.  The  mechanical  departments 
were  being  started  at  college,  and  he 
reasoned  that  there  would  he  great  op¬ 
portunities  for  teaching.  I  knew  that 
I  had  just  about  as  much  mechanical 
ability  as  a  cat,  and  1  had  suffered 
somewhat  myself  from  the  ministration 
of  untrained  teachers.  My  ambition  was 
to  own  a  farm  and  a  home.  I  took  the 
first  job  that  offered  and  stuck  to  it. 

After  a  time  the  home  was  started 
and  the  farm  became  more  than  a 
dream.  Our  plan  was  to  save  until  we 
could  buy  a  good  farm — that  is,  one 
with  good  soil,  level,  well  located  and 
with  an  assured  income  from  the  start. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  such  a  farm 
is  the  most  economical  one  to  buy  if  you 
can  raise  capital  enough  to  float  it.  Hut 
all  things  seem  possible  for  the  man 
with  capital — the  poor  fellow  without 
money  must  take  his  chances.  Our 
plans  exploded  like  a  cannon  about  two 
years  before  we  were  ready.  All  of  a 
sudden,  and  with  little  warning,  events 
for  which  we  were  not  responsible 
changed  all  our  plans.  We  felt  under 
moral  obligations  to  provide  home  and 
labor  for  live  people.  1  have  no  doubt 
these  tragic  problems  force  themselves 
into  many  homes.  In  some  cases  I  fear 
they  are  met  with  clubs  and  broadaxes. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  here  was  where  I 
stayed  on  the  main  road  or  went  off  to 
join  the  “moral  dead  men”  of  whom  I 
spoke  last  week. 

We  left  our  comfortable  home  and 
went  hunting  for  a  farm,  for  the  coun¬ 
try  was  the  only  place  where  our  prob¬ 
lem  could  be  worked  out.  It  was  late 
in  the  season,  and  farms  were  mostly 
taken,  but  at  last  we  found  a  light, 
sandy  tract  of  some  25  acres  with  an 
old-fashioned  stone  house  and  a  poor 
barn.  We  rented  it  for  three  years,  and 
started  in.  T  remember  laughing  with 
my  face  and  groaning  at  heart  as  I 
looked  over  that  poor  weedy  place,  and 
remembered  our  plans  for  buying  a 
good  farm.  There  was  little  money  to 
spend,  and  some  of  that  was  not  spent 
wisely.  When  it  came  to  buying  horses 
we  went  to  New  York  and  bought  a  big 
sorrel  from  the  West.  I  think  that  even 
those  jockeys  thought  he  was  wrong 
and  we  got  him  for  $H<).  A  week  after 
we  bought  him  we  found  him  down 
with  rheumatism,  unable  to  get  up.  It 
looked  like  a  dead  loss,  but  we  doctored 
him,  and  after  a  few  days  turned  him 
to  pasture.  First  we  knew  he  limbered 
up  and  kicked  like  a  colt,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  Frank  ranked  among 
the  most  faithful  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  As  a  mate  to  him  we  bought 
Major — an  old  ex-car  horse  with  split 
hoofs  and  one  big  foot,  but  game  and 
faithful  to  the  core  of  liis  heart.  The 
risk  in  buying  these  old  plugs  is  too 
great.  I  wotdd  advise  a  man  to  buy 
good  horses  if  he  can  give  them  good 
care.  They  will  gain  in  value  like  other 
property. 

We  wanted  a  name  for  the  farm,  and 
there  was  quite  a  discussion  over  it.  I 
knew  that  with  that  poor  and  weedy 
soil,  our  limited  capital  and  lack  of 
skilled  labor,  a  strong  anchor  of 
Hope  was  a  necessity.  That  word  rep¬ 
resented  what  our  folks  needed.  It  had 
kept  my  feet  up  all  along  the  hard  jour¬ 
ney  and  that  was  the  name  for  the  farm. 

And  so  we  started  on  our  little  rented 
place.  We  began  with  small  fruits, 
sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  hens.  The 
soil  was  so  poor  that  heavy  fertilizing 
was  needed,  hut  we  used  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  and  got  results  at  once 


in  that  light  soil.  We  bought  a  large 
outfit  of  hens  in  New  York  and  fed 
them  carefully  through  the  Winter.  Had 
we  quit  by  April  L  we  would  have  been 
$75  behind.  At  is  was,  when  we  sold 
them  in  July  they  were  about  $10  ahead. 
The  second  year  I  bought  a  full  set  of 
potato  machinery  and  put  in  about  10 
acres.  There  was  a  good  crop  and  it 
paid  a  profit.  Hut  this  farming  rented 
land  is  never  satisfactory.  It  was  not 
the  home  we  were  looking  for. 

One  day  Mother  drove  old  Major  off 
to  an  auction  held  at  a  farm  some  two 
miles  back  among  the  hills.  She  had 
never  been  in  that  section  before — it 
was  like  a  neglected  backyard  for  the 
little  towns  strung  along  the  railroad. 
Mother  saw  the  place  first  in  apple 
bloom  time  and  she  had  not  seen  before 
a  more  beautiful  or  peaceful  place.  'Flic 
sweep  of  the  hill,  the  little  brook  glis¬ 
tening  down  the  slope,  the  great  burst 
of  bloom  on  the  trees  near  the  barn,  and 
the  old-fashioned  stone  house  were  all 
so  much  like  what  we  had  had  in  mind 
that  she  came  home  and  said:  “I  have 
found  it — the  place  we  want  for  our 
home!” 

When  T  went  to  look  it  over  every 
business  instinct  told  me  that  it  was  not 
a  farm,  hut  a  piled-up  collection  of 
scenery.  There  were  H7  acres  all  told, 
in  three  separate  parcels,  two  of  them 
without  entrance  from  the  public  road. 
These  tracts  Were  long  and  narrow — 
two  fields  wide,  the  larger  one  climbing 
up  and  over  a  steep  hill — so  steep  that 
that  a  team  is  forced  to  zigzag  across 
the  face  of  it  to  get  to  the  top.  About 
half  way  up  the  hill  is  a  spring  with  a 
little  stream  running  from  it  through  a 
wet  valley.  Here  and  there  on  the  hills 
and  also  near  the  house  the  rock  ledge 
cropped  out  and  I  found  that  on  most 
of  the  cleared  land  there  were  barely 
two  feet  of  soil  above  the  solid  rock. 
The  surface  was  covered  with  large 
bowlders  and  cobblestones  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  three  miles  of  stone 
wall  had  been  built  along  the  lines  and 
across  the  fields.  T  do  not  think  a  fur¬ 
row  had  been  turned  on  the  farm  for 
some  years,  except  possibly  a  small  gar¬ 
den.  'Flic  lower  land  was  fairly  well 
seeded  in  grass,  hut  the  hills  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  weeds.  There  were  two  short 
fences  and  a  fringe  of  broken  rails 
hanging  in  the  old  stone  walls. 

H.  W.  C. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Cla 


rk’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  n  truck  5  Ft.  wide. 
I  ft.  deep..  Will  plow 
i*  now  out  forest,.  liis 
double  action  Cutaway 
lllirrow  keeps  Itmd  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  :t0  aoros  por  day. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  It 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thlstlo  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  ho  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*a 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum.Conn. 


RnrtK  CSJC’C'  Write atonco forour money- 1 
D  VJ  x\  ■  IlCiEi  Hiivlnu  plan  on  buying  the! 


latest  styles  of  Orn.mon- 
tal  Fonoo  at  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men's  profit.  Write—, 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mlg.  Co, 

Stn.  O,  Clove* land,  O. 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  dlreot  to  farmers  at  man- 
ufaoturoni*  prlooa.  Catalogue 
free.  Krolght  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Dooatur,  Ind. 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Haling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  Jumping.  Kvery  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  tills  Press,  because  liodoes 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  food  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  Wo  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  nmro  ofllciont.  Greater 
speed  moans  less  board.  Por  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPHNCHH,  -  Dwight,  Ills. 


BinderTwine 


lb.  Sample  free, 
Parmer  ng'ts  wanted. 

Theo.Burt  A.  Sons.Mulraso.O 


WHITMAN’S  BALING  PRESSES 

The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Miulo  in  31  stylos 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  sieam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Pully  guaran¬ 
teed.  tur  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  r c Quest  * 

Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Every  Moline  Is 
Sold  on  a 
SIGNED 
Guarantee 


THE  NEW 


This  makes  tho  buyer  (lonbly  safe 
in  his  purchase.  wo  don’t  consider 
our  obligation  ondod  ns  soon  as  tho  salo 
is  made.  Wo  stand  back  of  every  Oak 
and  Hickory  Iron  Clad  Moline  Wagon 
witli  a  signed  gimrn.ii tee  that  insures  they  will 
uako  good  every  claim  wo  make  for  thorn.  In  ad¬ 
dition  every  Moline  dealer  stands  liaok  of 
every  Moline  Wagon  ho  soils.  Ho  signs  this 
Guarantee  to  you  which  is  made  out  porHou- 
ally  to  the  buyer,  in  triplicate  form.  You 
got  tho  original,  the  dealer  keeps  a  dupli¬ 
cate  and  tho  third  copy  is  sent  to  us. 
This  Guarantee  covers  every  point  of 
construction,  material,  workmanship, 
etc.,  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  buyer 
takes  no  risk  whatever  of  making  an 
unsatisfactory  purchase.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  that  It  pays 
to  put  your  money  Into 


MOLINE 


Oak  and 
Hickory 
Iron  Glad 


You  not  only  avoid  wanting  money  on  an  inferior  wagon  but  you  insure  iret- 
tiiiK  a  WHKon  which  will  fflve  you  mo  much  hotter  Horvioo  and  one  that  will 
last,  so  many  years  lonfft»r.  Tho  Now  Moline  in  made  mo  well  that  it  1m  prac¬ 
tically  IndoMtructiblo  under  reasonable  use.  An  ordinary  wagon iroos  down 
in  3  to  5  yoarM.  Many  Mollnes  are  in  umo  today  that  wore  houirnt  30  and  40 
years  ftffo.  Thun  you  mo©  the  economy  of  buying  Moline.  We’ve  boon  mak- 
JnK  them  for  53  yoarM  and  over  Mince  wo  Mtartod  nothing  but  tho  bent  alr- 
MciLMonod  Oak  and  Hickory  timber  has  been  used.  Affair*  we  “hot-set” 
all  our  tires  insurinff  Ionic  life  to  our  wheels.  Kvery  place  where Iwoar 
and  strain  eomes  we  protect  it  with  iron— that’s  why  farmers  oali 
them  the  Iron  Clad  Moline.  Write  forour  book  toulnff,  “How 
We  Make  the  New  Moline.”  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  the  waffon.  ~ 

_ MOLINE  WAGON  CO.,  Moline,  III. 

HandMomo  Watch  Fob  Free  for  thin  and  our  5  other  udn  spelling 
tho  word  “Moline.”  Send  10  contH  to  cover  jwickiiiK  and  pohCuko. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  suro  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tho  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  tho  timo  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
30  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends, 

* 

One  of  the  first  letters  which  came  after  that  A.  J. 
C.  C.  report  contained  the  following: 

W hot  a  yellow  sheet  you  are  running!  It  is  like 
the  yellow  Hag  of  the  quarantine  station,  warning  of 
danger.  Keep  the  yellow  flag  flying. 

Closely  following  it  came  a  letter  beginning: 

“I  have  seen  the  wicked  flourishing  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bay  tree!"  “But  lo,  his  end  was 
destruction!” 

Tins  is  the  first  telegram: 

First  Corinthians  xiii-6. 

We  quote  it  here: 

“Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicctli  in  the  truth!” 

* 

We  want  a  brief  and  full  report  of  the  crop  out¬ 
look  in  your  section.  Please  tell  us  how  fruit  prom¬ 
ises,  how  prices  compare  with  former  years,  condi¬ 
tion  of  stock,  acreage  of  crops — just  the  things  you 
would  like  to  know  about  other  sections. 

* 

We  felt  sure  of  those  farmers  in  Niagara  and 
Orleans  counties.  When  the  issue  was  put  squarely 
up  to  them  on  the  race  track  gambling  fight  they 
elected  the  man  who  stood  with  the  Governor.  The 
cities  and  large  towns  in  the  district  voted  against  the 
proposition  as  it  was  put  to  them,  but  the  farmers, 
even  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  stood  firm. 
That  old  Wadsworth  district  has  set  the  entire  State 
;and  Nation  an  example  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

* 

We  remind  you  again  of  the  corn  crop — especially 
you  eastern  farmers  with  old  meadows  or  pasture 
land  that  give  but  little  returns  in  grass.  Raise  corn. 
Plow  as  much  of  this  old  sod  as  you  can  take  care 
of.  Use  a  reasonable  amount  of  fertilizer  and  plant 
a  good  local  variety  of  corn.  The  indications  now  are 
that  corn  and  feed  of  all  kinds  will  he  high.  Wet 
weather  is  delaying  corn  planting  in  the  West,  and 
if  the  rains  continue  the  acreage  will  be  cut  down. 
Plant  corn !  We  are  putting  in  more  than  ever 
before. 

* 

A  Long  Island  farmer  says  that  when  farmers  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  toll  they  now  pay  to  middle¬ 
men  and  dealers  they  can  travel  in  autos  if  they  want 
to.  No  doubt  of  it — some  who  have  learned  how  to 
“put  the  name  on  the  job”  travel  that  way  now. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  with  an  honestly 
purchased  auto  will  do  any  less  good  with  it  than  a 
man  who  makes  his  money  by  handling  what  the 
farmer  produced.  An  extra  $1,000  given  to  farmers 
to  spend  will  find  its  way  into  business,  and  provide 
a  greater  market  for  necessities  quicker  than  any  like 
sum  spent  by  any  other  class  of  people. 

* 

Let  us  have  a  frank  talk  about  this  Buffalo  Fertili¬ 
zer  Co.  Several  fertilizer  agents  and  manufacturers 
ask  us  if  our  statements  are  fair.  In  printing  an 
editorial  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  are  guided  by 
two  questions : 

3.  Is  the  statement  true?  ' 

2.  Will  its  publication  really  benefit  our  readers? 

We  try  to  live  up  to  that.  The  plain  truth  can¬ 
not  do  injustice  to  anyone.  We  have  stated  that  the 
goods  made  by  the  Buffalo  Company  have  a  poorer 
official  record  than  those  of  any  other  concern  that 
we  know  of.  They  have  been  found  below  the  guar¬ 
antee  when  sampled  fairly  and  accurately  analyzed 
in  the  following  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  We  have  also  stated  that  out  of  32  sam¬ 
ples  taken  from  the  Buffalo  factory  by  The  Country 
Gentlemen  three  were  below  guaranty — one  to  the 
extent  of  $2.65  in  one  ton.  If  those  statements  are 
not  true  we  desire  to  have  them  corrected  at  once. 
If  they  are  true  we  consider  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  readers  to  know  these  facts.  We 
believe  that  the  work  done  by  our  experiment  station 
is  accurate,  that  it  is  the  best  system  yet  devised  for 
keeping  track  of  fertilizers,  and  that  farmers  should 
be  guided  by  it. 


THE  JERSEY  COW  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

We  break  a  long  established  rule  and  print  a  picture 
on  this  page.  The  occasion  justifies  breaking  almost 
any  rule  except  the  Golden  Rule.  I  bis  page  repre¬ 
sents  the  spirit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  glory  in  the 
fact  that  our  friends  know  that  not  a  line  here  can 
be  bought  or  influenced  by  unworthy  motives.  We 
want  what  we  say  now  to  stand  as  long  as  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  shall  endure. 

We  print  a  picture  of  old  Coomassie,  the  famous 
Jersey  cow  who  heads  one  of  the  most  noted  families 
in  Jersey  history.  The  descendants  of  this  grand  old 
dairy  mother  have  carried  her  blood  to  honor  and 
fame.  Strong,  vigorous  and  capable  herself,  she  was 
also  prepotent,  and  through  hundreds  of  her  progeny 
the  drop  of  pure  Coomassie  blood  carried  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  old  cow.  But  while  Coomassie 
and  the  other  strong  individuals  which  head  these 
famous  families  give  opportunity  to  breeders,  it  was 
after  all  “the  man  behind  the  cow,”  the  honorable 
breeder,  who  is  truly  responsible  for  the  present-day 
Jersey.  The  long  contest  which  has  been  fought  for 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  purity  of  cattle  reg¬ 
istration  has  shown  us  all  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  cattle  pedigrees.  The  man  hack  of  the 
pedigree  papers  must  stand  for  either  character  or 
lack  of  it.  Wc  rejoice  that  this  long  contest  proves 
that  the  reputation  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  strong  men  great  enough  to  rise  and  meet 
a  crisis. 

Wc  have  expressed  our  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  work  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Fred.  B.  Keeney.  No 
less  praise  is  due  Mr.  E.  A.  Darling,  the  president  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  This  strong  and  fair-minded  gentle¬ 
man  has  pursued  a  most  honorable  course  all  through 
this  controversy.  No  consideration  could  have  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Darling  knowingly  to  permit  injustice  to 
Mr.  Dawlcy  or  anyone  else.  Our  first  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Darling  convinced  us  that  the 
desire  of  the  Club  was  essentially  the  same  as  ours. 
Both  wanted  to  know  the  exact  truth,  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  he  guided  to  a  settlement  by  that  truth. 
We  have  been  impatient  at  delays  because  we 
knew  the  damage  such  delays  were  doing  in 
weakening  confidence.  The  Club  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  these  delays,  and  if  at 
times  they  seemed  slow  to  act  it  was  because  they 


gave  Mr.  Dawley  every  advantage  of  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

For  if  ever  a  man  had  a  fair  chance  to  prove  his" 
innocence  that  man  is  Frank  E.  Dawley.  Few  organ¬ 
izations  in  this  country  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
able  lawyers  and  strong  business  men  than  does  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Such  men  were  capable  of  analyzing  this 
case  to  the  last  grain  of  evidence.  They  gave  Mr. 
Dawley  every  right  and  privilege  that  a  Club  member 
should  enjoy,  listened  patiently  to  his  story  and  argu¬ 
ment,  and  then  decided  unanimously  that  the  charges 
were  sustained.  Their  blow  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
when  it  finally  came.  Flad  the  evidence  shown  that 
Dawley  was  innocent  or  had  it  been  insufficient  or 
inconclusive  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  have  prevented  a  decision  in  his  favor. 
We  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
President  Darling  and  his  associates  for  the  manly 
and  honorable  way  in  which  they  have  conducted 
themselves  through  this  hard  and  trying  investigation. 
They  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  breeding 
fraternity  everywhere. 

* 

THREE  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

We  refer  to  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Fred.  D.  Squiers  and 
Melvin  Benedict,  whose  pictures  appears  on  the  next 
page.  This  is  not  a  good  picture  of  Mr.  Rogers,  as  it 
was  taken  some  years  ago.  It  is  the  only  one  we  could 
obtain.  Mr.  Rogers  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  for  making  his  fight  against  heavy  odds. 
Handicapped  in  every  way,  he  stuck  to  the  contest 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  evil  were  com¬ 
bined  to  crush  him  down.  Rogers  would  be  better 
off  to-day  if,  when  he  found  what  he  was  fighting 
against,  he  had  killed  every  one  of  the  cattle  and 
never  said  another  word  about  them.  To  keep  up  the 
fight  meant  loss  of  trade,  threats  of  financial  ruin, 
ridicule  and  open  hostility  from  Dawley’s  powerful 
political  machine,  and  heart-breaking  worry.  Mr. 
Rogers  held  on  after  he  gave  up  hope  of  financial 
recompense  because  be  felt  that  by  doing  so  lie  might 
at  least  force  this  principle  to  an  issue,  and  save  some 
one  else  from  disaster.  It  is  just  this  unconquerable 
spirit  of  fighting  for  common  rights  against  injustice 
that  has  in  all  ages  kept  any  hope  of  freedom  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Rogers  has  done  the  public  a  service, 
and  we  respect  and  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Squiers  stands  for  another  type  of  the  good 
citizen.  He  did  not  need  to  enter  the  case.  He  had 
suffered  loss  at  Dawley’s  hands,  but  had  given  up  hope 
of  having  it  made  good.  To  stand  out  and  identify 
the  cattle  meant,  as  he  well  knew,  ridicule  and  slander 
from  a  host  of  small  politicians  whose  darts  are  poi¬ 
soned  with  the  meanest  of  venom.  A  weak  or  selfish 
man  would  have  hesitated  after  counting  the  cost.  But 


Squiers  is  no  tin  soldier  or  wishy-washy  trimmer. 
His  ancestors  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  there  is 
warm  blood  in  his  heart.  When  he  saw  the  situation 
he  came  out  like  a  man,  told  the  truth,  stuck  to  it  and 
impressed  every  man  who  heard  him  with  his  sin¬ 
cerity.  No  one  ever  had  more  loyal  or  courageous 
support  in  a  worthy  cause  than  F.  D.  Squiers  has 
given  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  this  hard  battle.  He  has  given 
an  example  of  that  higher  citizenship  which  enables 
a  man  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  sacrifices  for 
others. 

And  Melvin  Benedict  stands  for  another  type  of  citi¬ 
zenship  which  ranks  even  higher  than  the  others.  This 
young  man  had  every  material  thing  to  gain  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  the  cattle.  Both  lie  and  his  mother 
felt  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Dawley,  and  gratitude 
is  strong  in  an  honest  heart.  It  must  have 
been  hard  for  a  young  man  like  Benedict  to 
endure  the  covert  sneers  and  insults  which  Daw¬ 
ley  and  his  friends  know  so  well  how  to  put  into 
circulation.  Yet,  with  nothing  to  gain  hut  a  clear 
conscience  and  the  respect  of  friends  and  loved  ones, 
Melvin  Benedict  told  the  truth.  He  told  it  so  simply 
and  so  well,  and  his  character  stood  such  a  searching 
analysis,  that  the  committee  evidently  accepted  every 
word  of  it  as  true.  We  delight  to  honor  a  man  with 
such  a  record,  for  the  finest  sort  of  courage  is  needed 
to  enable  a  young  man  to  take  such  a  stand. 

During  the  hard  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
powers  of  public  patronage  had  turned  against  us 
some  of  our  friends  wondered  how  we  could  keep 
serene,  good-natured  and  hopeful.  It  was  because  we 
knew  the  character  of  the  men  pictured  on  this  page. 
We  knew  they  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven  or 
bought,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  truth  would  beat 
down  the  evil.  Here  are  three  good  citizens  who 
deserve  well  of  the  public.  We  are  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  them  in  Ibis  fight.  The  outcome 
should  give  us  all  encouragement  to  march  against 
other  evils ! 

* 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  week  voted,  3  67 
to  46,  against  permitting  “canteens”  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  soldiers’  homes.  Ever  since  Congress  met 
there  has  been  more  or  less  talk  about  a  hill  rein¬ 
stating  the  canteen  in  army  posts,  or  camps.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  get  such  a  hill  seriously  before  Con¬ 
gress  for  discussion.  It  would  probably  have  no 
chance  of  passage,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  goes  about  the  country  that  the  temperance  sen¬ 
timent  is  growing  stronger  than  ever  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Year  after  year  the  area  in  which  liquor 
cannot  be  legally  sold  is  increasing,  and  with  this  in¬ 
crease  the  sentiment  for  temperance  grows  stronger. 

* 

Every  farmer  who  soaks  seed  potatoes  to  prevent 
scab  or  grain  to  kill  smut  should  realize  what  he  owes 
to  Prof.  H.  L.  Bollcy  of  North  Dakota.  Prof.  Bollcy 
suggested  this  treatment  and  worked  out  the  reasons 
for  it.  All  who  have  seen  the  results  in  clean  pota¬ 
toes  and  grain  will  acknowledge  him  an  authority. 
Having  made  good  on  this  treatment  of  plant  diseases, 
he  now  talks  confidently  about  killing  weeds  by  spray¬ 
ing  them  with  chemicals.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  a 
recent  bulletin : 

Each  year  our  experiments  Have  resulted  in  success  of 
such  marked  nature  that  tlm  writer  feels  safe  in  asserting 
that  when  the  farming  public  lias  accepted  this  method 
of  attacking  weeds  as  a  regular  farm  operation  the  gain 
to  the  country  at  large  will  lie  much  greater  in  monetary 
consideration  than  Unit  which  lias  heen  afforded  hy  any 
other  single  piece  of  investigation  applied  to  field  work  in 
agriculture,  not  even  excepting  the  mow  generally  used 
formaldehyde  method  of  seed  disinfection  which  has  saved 
to  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  annually,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  the  value  of  several  mlllons  of  dollars. 

This  is  a  bold  statement  hy  a  confident  man.  For 
over  30  years  now  he  has  heen  experimenting  with 
spraying  grain  fields  and  lawns  with  solutions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  salt  and  arsenite 
of  soda.  It  has  been  proved  that  when  these  sprays 
are  used  at  the  right  time  and  with  proper  strength 
the  grass  and  grain  are  uninjured,  while  the  weeds 
arc  killed.  Mustard,  ragweed,  Canada  thistle  and 
other  troublesome  weeds  have  been  cleaned  out  of 
grain  fields  hy  this  method.  Dandelions  have  been 
cleaned  out  of  lawns  hy  spraying  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  We  hope  Prof.  Bollcy  is  right  in  his  prophecy. 
No  man  in  the  country  is  better  qualified  to  make  it. 
Most  of  us  have  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that 
the  weed  curse  is  a  permanent  affliction  which  wo 
must  ever  struggle  against  with  finger  or  steel.  If 
the  sprayer  is  to  do  the  work  for  us  we  shall  feel 
like  one  who  has  come  up  from  slavery.  The  facts 
about  Prof.  Policy’s  work  will  be  printed  soon.  Then 
we  can  all  help  experiment.  If  any  man  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh  at  this  prophecy  let  him  remember 
what  was  thought  25  years  ago  wln  n  a  few  wise  men 
said  that  diseases  and  insects  would  be  held  in  check 
by  a  spray  pump. 


BREVITIES. 

Now  give  that  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  a  fair 
trial.  Will  it  take  the  place  of  Bordeaux  in  fighting 
Potato  blight  ? 

The  first  wild  mustard  has  appeared  on  the  farm  in  the 
Alfalfa  field.  It  evidently  came  in  the  seed.  We  are  pull¬ 
ing  it  by  the  roots. 

A  Canadian  hired  man  says  that  at  every  place  he  lias 
worked  he  lias  urged  the  boss  into  subscribing  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  That’s  a  good  agent. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  Cow-horn  turnips  live  over 
Winter.  Of  those  we  seeded  last  year  perhaps  10  per  cent 
are  alive  and  are  now  In  bloom. 


llow  about  the  cultivated  orchard  men  in  tins  wet  sea¬ 
son’  How  do  they  get  in  to  spray  in  the  mud?  (lie  soil 
men  have  the  advantage  in  tills.  The  ground  is  firmer  and 
the  grass  sucks  out  some  of  the  moisture. 


I’liE  Atchison  Globe  says  that  tho  first  dress  suit  that 
r  came  to  Kansas  came  witli  tin*  “aid”  contributed  from 
*ton  during  tho  dry  Sinnmor  of  1860.  Somo  misguided 
■son  in  the  East  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  the  “Kansas  suf- 
ors,”  and  a  farmer  in  Kapioma  township  wore  it  an 
nmer  while  plowing  corn. 


1008. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  CASE. 

The  almost  universal  interest  in  the  now  famous 
Jersey  cattle  case,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  from 
newer  readers  as  to  its  origin  and  principal  features, 
makes  a  brief  statement  of  the  whole  case  necessary 
at  this  time. 

In  November,  1905,  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  arranged,  through  correspondence,  for  the  sale 
of  a  traction  engine  to  Frank  E.  Dawley,  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  to  take  in  payment  therefor  registered 
Jerseys,  consisting  of  one  bull  and  seven  cows.  Mr. 
Rogers  stated  in  the  correspondence  that  there  was 
a  claim  by  other  parties  against  the  engine,  and 
Mr.  Dawley  described  the  animals  that  he  had  se¬ 
lected  to  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  the  engine. 
Mr.  Rogers  first  shipped  the  engine  to  Mr.  Dawley 
and  then  went  to  Fayetteville  to  accompany  the  cattle 
to  his  home.  He  objected  to  one  cow  because  she  had 
recently  lost  a  calf,  and  to  another  because  she  had 
been  dry  for  several  months,  and  with  Dawley’s  con¬ 
sent  accepted  two  other  cows  in  their  place.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  bought  the  two  rejected  cows 
on  contract  and  took  the  whole  10  head  to  his  home 
at  Dansville,  Mr.  Dawley  promising  to  send  registry 
papers,  transfers  and  dates  of  service  later.  Rogers 
kept  writing  for  the  papers  and  dates  and  Dawley 
kept  delaying  for  some  three  or  four  months.  When 
the  papers  finally  came  Rogers  was  unable  to  check 
them  up  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  cows,  and  his  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  and  two  other  breeders  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  unable  to  do  any  better.  After  about 
three  months  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dawley, 
Rogers  became  suspicious  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  accused  Dawley  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
in  a  personal  letter.  Dawley  then  went  to  Rogers’ 
place,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henry  Van  Dreser,  to 
check  up  the  cows  with  the  papers.  He  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  so,  but  gave  the  same  name  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  cows.  Rogers  then  called  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  an 
experienced  veterinary  surgeon,  to  examine  the  cows 
and  estimate  their  ages.  This  Dr.  Smead  did  before 
knowing  where  the  cows  came  from.  From  Dr. 
Smead’s  estimate  the  cows  could  not  correspond  with 
the  papers.  For  example,  two  of  the  heifers  being 
full  sisters  and  not  twins  were  estimated  to  have  not 
more  than  three  or  four  months’  difference  in  their 
ages.  In  the  meantime  Rogers  demanded  definite 
damages  from  Dawley.  This  demand  Dawley  called 
blackmail.  Rogers  then  proposed  an  arbitration  of 
the  controversy  by  a  committee  selected  by  himself, 
Dawley  and  one  independent  man  selected  by  the 
other  two.  This  Dawley  refused.  Rogers  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  complaint  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
but  the  Club  did  not  consider  the  charges  as  pre¬ 
sented  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  action 
by  them. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  trouble  came  to  Ttte  R. 
N.-Y.  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dawley,  forestalling  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  Rogers.  The  Rogers  complaint  followed 


ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 


some  time  in  April,  1906.  This  complaint  was  largely 
on  the  ground  of  the  financial  loss  suffered  by  Mr. 
Rogers  in  the  deal.  This  we  refused  to  consider. 
1  he  complaint,  however,  included  the  charge  that 
some  of  the  animals  were  not  true  to  their  registry 
papers.  This  being  a  matter  of  general  interest,  we 
concluded  to  look  into  this  feature  of  the  complaint. 
V  c  felt,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  we  asked  them  to  look 
into  the  complaint  and  straighten  up  the  tangle.  The 
Secretary  replied  that  the  investigation  would  be 
made,  and  subsequently  the  Executive  Committee  de¬ 
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cided  that  there  was  not  enough  in  Mr.  Rogers’  com¬ 
plaint,  in  view  of  the  statement  presented  to  the  Club 
from  Dr.  Smead  by  Mr.  Dawley,  to  justify  an  inquiry, 
and  the  matter  was  passed.  It  was  at  this  time,  in 
the ,  Fall  of  1906,  that  the  facts  in  the  case  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Jersey  Bulletin,  The  Country  Gentleman,  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association,  and  rather  gener¬ 
ally  the  attaches  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  lined  up  either  in  defense  or  apology  of  Mr. 
Dawley.  The  balance  of  the  people,  irrespective  of 
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interest  or  location,  lined  up  on  the  side  of  our  con¬ 
tention  in  the  matter.  This  contention  simply  was 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  in  view  of  the 
complaint,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  to  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  facts 
as  discovered,  whether  for  or  against  Mr.  Dawley. 

In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  complaint  was  revised 
and  again  presented  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  was  ordered  by  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  Club.  Mr.  Rogers’  attorney  and  this  committee 
could  not  agree,  however,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
evidence,  the  committee  insisting  that  the  inquiry  be 
private,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  through  his  attorney,  de¬ 
manding  a  copy  of  the  testimony,  which  was  denied. 
The  committee  finally  condemned  one  cow  as  not  true 
to  her  papers,  without,  however,  criticising  Dawley 
further  than  for  a  neglect  in  furnishing  the  papers. 
This  mixed  matters  up  worse  than  ever  before,  and 
increased  the  tension  of  the  situation.  As  a  result  of 
the  references  made  to  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Dawley 
filed  three  suits  in  July,  1907,  against  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  $50,000  each  for  alleged  libel.  Previous  to  the 
filing  of  these  suits,  however,  we  proposed  to  Mr. 
Dawley  on  two  different  occasions  that  he  submit  to 
an  open  impartial  investigation  of  the  charges,  and 
promising  that  if  the  committee  exonerated  him  we 
would  give  him  full  and  repeated  vindication  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the.  libel  suits  been 
published  than  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  all  over  the 
country  began  to  send  in  information  in  regard  to 
questionable  transactions  by  Mr.  Dawley  in  regard  to 
cattle  deals  and  other  matters.  One  of  these  items  of 
information  was  to  the  effect  that  Dawley  bought  20 
head  of  grade  Jerseys  in  the  Spring  of  1904  of  one 
Squiers  in  Tefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  six  or  seven  of 
them  to  H.  Button,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  as  purebred 
registered  animals,  together  with  the  further  intima¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  Squiers  grades  had  also  gone  to 
Rogers.  With  some  difficulty  we  found  Mr.  Squiers, 
and  corroborated  the  story  of  his  sale  to  Dawley.  We 
also  took  Mr.  Squiers  to  Button’s  place,  where  he  iden¬ 
tified  one  of  his  grade  cows,  and  to  Rogers’  barn, 
where  he  positively  identified  two  of  the  cows  that  he 
had  sold  Dawley  as  grades.  At  the  suggestion  of 
another  friend,  we  looked  up  Melvin  Benedict,  who 
had  been  Dawley’s  herdsman  for  nearly  seven  years, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  go  to  Rogers’ 
barn  to  identify  the  cows.  He  did  not  know  Squiers, 
but  he  identified  the  same  two  cows  as  coming  from 
Squiers  that  Mr.  Squiers  himself  had  previously 
pointed  out  as  bred  by  him.  The  corroboration  was, 
therefore,  complete,  and  Benedict’s  further  story,  cor¬ 
roborated  as  it  was  in  many  details  by  other  testimony, 
revealed  the  worst  state  of  substitution  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Dawley  that  has  ever  come  to  light 
in  the  registry  and  transfer  of  purebred  cattle.  We 
might  have  kept  this  testimony  to  ourselves  and  allured 
Mr.  Dawley  into  court  on  his  libel  suits,  and  simply 
confused  and  overpowered  him  with  the  weight  of  the 
evidence.  We  chose  to  do  otherwise. 

It  was  promptly  on  returning  from  our  investigation 
that  we  had  a  call  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Cook,  representing 
Mr.  Dawley  and  his  associates  in  the  Farm  Institute 
work,  with  a  view  to  stopping  the  public  criticism  of 
Mr.  Dawley.  We  frankly  told  Mr.  Cook  everything 
that  we  had  discovered.  We  told  him  that  we  did  not 
pose  as  the  especial  friend  of  Mr.  Dawley,  but  we 
assured  him  that  we  were  giving  him  better  advice 
than  he  would  get  elsewhere  when  we  counselled  that 
he  settle  with  Rogers  and  Squiers  for  the  damages 
they  had  sustained,  and  arrange  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
to  eliminate  the  grade  cows  from  the  registry.  It  was 
at  this  interview  that  we  again  suggested  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  promised  that  if  such  a  committee  should 
exonerate  Dawley  we  would  fully  vindicate  him  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  permit  him  to  pursue  his  libel  suits 
afterwards.  This  proposition  was  again  renewed  to 
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Mr.  Dawley  and  his  attorney  at  the  Syracuse  Fair 
the  following  week.  Both  suggestions  were  rejected. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  July,  1907,  that 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  President  Darling  of 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  personally  to  exchange  views  and  sen¬ 
timents  with  him.  While  we  had  supposed  up  to  that 
time  that  we  held  opposite  views  and  interests,  we 
both  discovered  in  a  half  hour’s  interview  that  our 
interests,  aims  and  purposes  were  identical;  that  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  contended  for  was  just  what  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  stood  for  in  reference  to  the  breeding  and  regis¬ 
tration  of  Jersey  cattle  in  particular  and  in  all  classes 
of  registered  cattle  in  general.  We  found  Mr.  Darl¬ 
ing  a  fair,  reasonable,  high-minded  gentleman,  jealous 
of  the  records  of  the  Club  and  of  the  character  of 
its  membership,  and  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  unsullied  registry.  When  our  investi¬ 
gations  were  complete  the  full  details  were  given  to 
Mr.  Darling  and  to  a  number  of  his  associates,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  was  ordered  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Darling  had  difficulty,  however,  in  finding  a  man  cap¬ 
able  and  willing  to  assume  the  work.  He  wanted  a 
man  big  enough  to  command  the  confidence  of  breeders 
generally;  with  ability  enough  to  get  the  exact  truth, 
and  with  courage  enough  to  make  his  recommendation 
on  the  facts  discovered  without  prejudice  or  favor. 
One  man  after  another  refused  the  task,  and  the  work 
was  finally  confided  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Keeney,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  better  man  could 
nave  been  selected  for  the  work.  Mr.  Keeney  took 
his  own  time,  heard  everyone  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject  that  promised  to  throw  any  light  on  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  showed  his  great  strength  of  character 
and  purpose  by  quietly  enduring  criticisms  for  delay, 
conscious  of  his  own  earnest  desire  to  get  at  the  whole 
truth,  and  realizing  only  the  serious  nature  of  his  own 
responsibility  in  the  case.  His  report  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  also  by  the 
eleven  Directors  of  the  Chib,  and  it  will  be  endorsed, 
not  only  by  the  Club  membership,  but  by  breeders  and 
farmers  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Governor  Hughes  at  first  declined  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Dawley’s  cattle  records.  He  was 
induced  to  do  this  principally  on  the  ground  that 
Dawley  had  instituted  libel  suits  against  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  get  to  trial  because  of 
technicalities  in  the  papers.  Accepting  this  excuse,  the 
Governor  intimated  that  the  suits  would  be  tried  in 
March.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  we  put  the  cases 
on  the  calendar  ourselves,  and  have  called  it  up  five 
different  times  during  March  and  April  for  trial.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dawley  the  court  has  at  each  time 
put  them  over.  The  Governor,  in  the  meantime,  had 
heard  from  the  farmers  in  no  uncertain  tone,  and  he 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.  While  he  has  now  ordered  an  investigation, 
which  is  under  way,  the  result  puts  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  rather  an  embarrassing  position,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  retained  at  the  head  of  an  important 
bureau  a  man  who  has  for  two  years  been  publicly 
accused  of  a  serious  crime  against  farmers,  whose 
interests  he  was  supposed  to  foster  and  protect.  He 
yet  retains  the  position. 

The  action  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  however,  is  so  definite 
and  clear-cut  that  it  will  inspire  breeders  to  a  renewed 
interest  and  a  new  confidence  in  the  records  of  the 
Club.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us  as  the  matter  dragged 
along  that  the  Club  was  remiss  in  the  apparent  delays, 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  true  at  the  early  stages  of 
the  controversy,  which,  however,  grew  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  case  and  not,  we  are  con¬ 
fident,  in  the  intention  of  anyone  connected  with  the 
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management  of  the  Club  to  palliate  or  cover  up  an 
offense,  but  we  can  all  appreciate  now  the  seriousness 
of  the  charge  and  the  responsibility  that  rested  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Mr.  Keeney,  and  we  have  nothing  hut 
commendation  and  admiration  for  a  man  or  set  of 
men  who  can  quietly  bear  criticism  without  flinching 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  refuse  to  be 
moved  by  pressure  or  influence  until  they  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  truth  and  deliberately  announced  their  deci¬ 
sion.  This  the  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  have  done.  It 
stamps  them  as  the  right  kind  of  men  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  that  they  occupy,  and  the  breeders  of  this  coun¬ 
try  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  painstaking 
work. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LIGHTS  OE  HOME. 

Pilot,  how  far  from  homo? 

Not  far,  not  far  to-night : 

A  flight  of  spray,  a  sea-bird’s  flight, 

A  flight  of  tossing  foam, 

And  then,  the  lights  of  home. 

And  yet  again  how  far? 

Seems  you  the  way  so  brief? 

Those  lights  beyond  the  roaring  reef 
Were  lights  of  moon  and  star, 

Far,  far  none  knows  how  far ! 

Pilot,  how  far  from  home? 

The  groat  stars  pass  away 

Before  Him  as  a  flight  of  spray. 

Moons  as  a  flight  of  foam 
I  see  the  lights  of  home. 

- — Alfred  Noyes,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

* 

Still  another  variation  in  apple  pie 
is  to  flavor  it  with  cream  cheese,  thus 
described  by  Good  Housekeeping:  Bake 
the  upper  crust  without  binding  the 
edge.  When  baked  remove  upper  crust 
and  pour  in  one  cup  of  whipped  and 


mixture  is  to  stand  over  night  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  a  yeast  cake  will 
be  sufficient. 

# 

A  very  rich  foreign  sweetmeat  is  Per¬ 
sian  preserve,  which  requires  one  pound 
of  prunes,  two  pounds  of  dates,  two 
dozen  walnuts,  one  pound  of  sweet  al¬ 
monds,  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint 
of  vinegar  from  sweet  pickles  or  any 
mixture  of  left-over  fruit  syrups  on 
hand;  that  from  canned  cherries, 
peaches  or  plums  being  particularly  nice. 
Lacking  these,  you  may  use  lemon  and 
orange  juice.  Wash  the  prunes  in  tepid 
water,  drain  and  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  let  them  stand  over  night ;  remove 
the  stones.  Wipe  and  stone  the  dates 
and  put  a  blanched  almond  in  each  in 
place  of  the  stone.  Look  the  walnuts 
over,  and  remove  any  that  are  not  fresh 
and  sweet.  Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar, 
the  vinegar  or  fruit  juices  and  the  water 
in  which  the  prunes  were  soaked,  using 
not  more  than  a  cup  of  it.  Let  boil  and 
remove  the  scum.  Then  add  the  prunes, 


sweetened  cream,  flavored  with  nutmeg,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

4  .  ...  .  - ,  „  walnuts,  dates  and  any  almonds  remain- 

and  mixed  with  half  a  small  cream  .  '  ,  ^  if  .  ,  .  . 

,  „  ,  .  ing,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  or  cook 

cheese.  Put  on  upper  crust  and  serve  .  , 

t ,  i  very  slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove 

at  once.  It  is  very  good  without  the 


cheese. 


until  the  nuts  are  tender  and  the  fruit 
and  syrup  rich  and  thick.  Raisins  may 

If  in  the  Spring  cleaning  there  is  a  be  added  if  desired. 


demand  for  some  polishing  mixture  for 
varnished  woodwork,  mix  equal  parts 
of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 
Use  very  little,  rubbing  it  into  the  wood- 


French  Cream  Candies. 

My  way  of  making  these  delicious  con¬ 
fections  will  be  found  simple  and  reli- 


work  until  absolutely  no  oil  is  left-  on  able  if  one  pays  attention  to  the  “just 
the  surface.  If  any  oil  is  left  on  it  will  what”  and  the  “just  how”;  the  latter  I 
catch  dust,  which  soon  forms  a  film  consider  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
over  the  surface.  Hard  rubbing  is  They  do  not  keep  long  at  our  house,  for 
needed  for  any  polishing;  often  the  we  have  four  children.  Indeed,  we  are 
careful  rubbing,  without  any  polishing  all  children  when  the  candy  is  passed 
material,  is  all  that  is  needed.  around.  I  almost  never  buy  candy,  for 

*  one  is  safe  from  adulteration  in  making 

One-piece  dresses  of  Summer  wash  it  at  home.  The  foundation  of  the  candy 
materials  seem  likely  to  come  more  and  is  corn  syrup,  which,  is  a  food  and  not 
more  into  favor ;  this  is  certainly  the  a  sugar,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  tin  cans 
prevailing  mode,  though,  as  now  seen,  with  15  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  and  85 
there  is  literally  no  difference  between  per  cent  of  corn  syrup,  this  blend  bring- 
the  one  and  two-piece  dress  except  the  ing  about  perfect  results.  The  syrup 
girdle.  The  one-piece  dress  is  united  seems  to  break  the  grain  of  the  granu- 
at  the  waist  by  rows  of  insertion  or  lated  sugar  and  admit  of  its  being  stirred 
other  triming.  W  e  have  seen  some  very  to  a  delicate  cream,  and  with  candy 
pretty  dotted  percales  of  this  style,  cooled  without  stirring  it  perfects  the 
trimmed  with  embroidery,  and  with  caramel  or  crisp. 

insertion  uniting  skirt  and  jumper  at  French  Creams. — Four  cups  of  granu- 
the  waist.  Of  course  it  is  awkward  to  lated  sugar,  one  cup  water,  three  large 
iion  such  a  dress  unless  the  waist  is  tablespoonfuls  corn  syrup.  Boil  to  the 
somewhat  on  the  jumper  order,  giving  soft  ball  stage,  that  is,  when  a  little  is 
plenty  of  room  foi  the  ironing  board.  dropped  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  it  will 

sjc  .  • 

form  a  soft  ball.  It  should  be  boiling 
I  he  Atchison  Globe  comments  sadly  quite  hard  as  you  take  it  from  the  fire, 
upon  a  girl  who  receives  an  extensive  and  begin  stirring  instantly.  The  final 
magazine  notice  because  she  has  de-  fineness  of  grain  depends  upon  rapid 
veloped  the  art  of  making  flowers,  but-  stirring  at  the  beginning.  Add  flavoring 
t ci flies,  etc.,  from  bread  crumbs.  The  when  about  half  stirred.  When  it  is 
Globe  says.  It  strikes  us  that  a  nobler  cooled  to  about  blood  heat  it  will  be  of 
use  of  the  breadcrumbs  would  be  to  tjie  rjgbt  consistency  to  form  into  balls, 
make  it  into  a  decent  bread  pudding,  If  extra  delicacy  is  desired  let  it  stand 

and  that  greater  homage  should  be  paid  24  hours  covered  with  a  damp  doth. 

the  girl  who  uses  the  breadcrumb  for  Then  mould  until  creamy)  let  stand  24 

that  purpose.  Y  ou  can  t  eat  the  bread-  ,  •  i  ,  .  ,  t  T 

*  ..  ,  _  .  hours  again,  mould  again  and  form.  In 

crumb  butterflies  and  flowers,  and  they  ...  n  ,  , 

.  '  this  case  pour  the  flavoring  on  drop  by 

are  too  fragile  to  preserve;  what  good 


creams.  Boil  until  it  will  harden  quite 
hard  in  cold  water.  Then  add  imme¬ 
diately  one  cup  cream,  butter  size  of  an 
egg.  Let  boil  again  till  it  w;ill  harden  in 
cold  water.  Then  flavor  and  pour  into 
platter  without  stirring  at  all. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Same,  only  add¬ 
ing  one-fourth  pound  chocolate  with 
cream  and  butter.  This  must  be  cooked 
very  carefully  indeed  to  prevent  burning, 
but  when  free  from  any  taint  of  burn  is 
the  most  delicious  candy  imaginable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  poured  over  chopped  nuts.  Try 
on  snow  like  maple  sugar. 

Butter  Scotch. — Same  as  for  caramels, 
but  boil  until  it  seems  to  rattle  in  the 
dish  while  bubbling,  and  when  dropped 
into  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  harden 
so  quickly  that  it  clinks  sharply  on  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  Again  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  burn.  Peanut  crisp  can  be 
made  in  this  way. 

Lemon  and  Lime  Drops. — Same  as  for 
butter  scotch,  omitting  the  butter.  Have 
ready  a  large  platter  of  granulated  sugar 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  in  which 
you  have  made  hollows  with  a  thimble. 
Fill  the  hollows  rapidly  with  a  teaspoon. 
The  sugar  will  not  be  burnt  at  all,  and 
can  be  used  for  anything  else.  I  make 
“lolly-pops”  for  the  children  of  this 
recipe  by  arranging  spoons  on  a  plate 
so  the  bowls  will  be  level,  then  filling 
with  the  boiling  sweet  and  leaving  to 
cool  in  the  spoons.  They  last  a  long  I 
time,  do  not  soil  hands  or  clothes  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  choking  the 
children. 

Cough  Drops.  —  Same  as  for  lemon 
drops,  but  flavor  with  your  family  recipe 
for  cough  medicine,  even  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  onion  syrup.  The  children 
take  it  better,  and  it  is  more  convenient 
to  handle.  For  the  last  three  I  some¬ 
times  double  the  quantity  of  corn  syrup 
so  the  children  can  have  more. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  hygienic  prop¬ 
erties  of  candy  for  children.  Don’t,  I 
beg  of  you,  don't  deny  the  children 
candy.  A  certain  amount  of  sugar  is 
wholesome  and  beneficial.  Permit  them 
to  have  it  in  the  way  they  will  enjoy  it 
most.  Sweeten  their  food  very  little, 
give  cake  and  cookies  sparingly,  remem¬ 
ber  that  starch  turns  into  sugar  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion;  feed  .such  cereals  as 
will  not  irritate  the  digestive  tract 
(wheat  without  hulls,  cornmeal  and  bar¬ 
ley  all  being  preferable  to  oatmeal),  and 
then  the  stomach  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  take  and  use  candy,  and  the  children 
can  enjoy  a  good  treat  occasionally  with 
no  danger  of  undesirable  results. 

EVA  O.  B.  GILBERT. 


May  23, 

Simpson-Eddystonfe 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams. 


The  most  stylish 
dresses  are  possible  at 
moderate  cost,  with 
these  fine  Zephyrette 
Dress  Ginghams  made 
by  our  scientific  new 
process.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  in  fast  colors, 
and  their  fine,  durable 
fabric  add  greatly  to 
their  economy. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Gingham* 

1 
UI.VPU.OI 

ys: 

Zephyrettes 


Ask  yourdeal* 
er  for  Simpson- 
E  d  d  y  §  t  one 
Z  ephyrette 
Ginghams. 
W rite  us  his 
name  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co, 
Philadelphia 


KNOX-ALL  robsuegs 

The  only  spray  in  the  world  that  kills  them.  Used 
also  for  all  leaf-eating  insects,  ete.  Cheapest  spray 
made.  Send  for  free  booklet  “When  to  Spray  with 
Knox-All.”  DR.  R.  C.  Morris,  Keeler,  Mich. 

—NEW  LOW  DOWN™ 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 

Y  ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market:  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
—  .  great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridgo,  N.  Y. 

Rider1  Agents  Wanted 

in  eachtown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iyo8  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  (Junrsnteed  ^  d /I  .  ‘0  7 

1908  Models  ™>  ^dC  / 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1006  V  1007  Models  7  .  Afn 

all  of  best  makes  V*  *  to  ip  # 

BOO  Socond-Hand  Whoofs 

All  makes  and  models ,  ^  O  4  ^  _0 

good  as  new .  %P  O  ®  ^  C5 

Great  Factory  Clearing:  Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 
cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  halfusual  prices.  1)0  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO. ,  Dept.  B  80,  Chicago 


lias  this  girl  done  the  world  with  her 
wonderful  talent?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  bread  pudding  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  the  eater  breaks  his  tooth 


drop,  during  the  last  moulding.  Flavor¬ 
ings  vary  so  much  in  strength  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  the  exact  amount  re¬ 
quired,  but  a  little  more  than  for  cake  or 


on  a  crust  one  minute,  and  finds  himself  pu^'ng  18  ncccssaiT- 

For  any  and  all  creams  handle  as 

above.  To  make  a  variety  put  halves  of 


drowning  in  a  sea  of  crumb-specked 
milk  the  next.” 

* 

Date  buns  will  be  found  delicious. 


English  walnuts  on  some,  fold  some  into 
stoned  dates,  stir  chopped  peanuts  or 
One  cup  of  scalded  milk,  one-third  cup  any  desired  nuts  into  some;  indeed  a 
butter,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  yeast  1!ttle  ingenuity  will  suggest  an  endless 
cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  luke-  assortment  of  dainty  sweets  with  this 
warm  water,  one-half  level  teaspoon  cream  for  stock.  Do  not  try  to  do  too 
salt,  entire  wheat  flour,  one-half  cup  many  things  with  one  boiling.  Boil  part 
dates  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces.  Add  of  the  recipe  for  each  kind  if  you  want 
one-half  the  sugar  and  the  salt  to  the  to  make  them  up  while  warm.  I  never 
milk  and  when  lukewarm  add  the  yeast  coat  them  with  chocolate,  as  to  avoid 
and  one  and  one-half  cup  entire  wheat  their  being  mussy  and  sticky  it  is  neces- 
flour.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  double,  sary  to  add  a  small  lump  of  paraffin  to 
then  add  the  remaining  sugar,  the  butter  the  chocolate,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
melted  but  not  hot,  the  dates,  and  flour  a  suitable  article  to  use  as  food.  De- 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  again,  licious  chocolates  can  be  made  by  simply 
then  shape  into  biscuit  and  place  in  a  adding  melted  chocolate  to  the  cream 
buttered  pan  one  inch  apart,  or  in  gem  while  stirring. 

pans.  Let  rise  until  well  puffed  and  bake  Caramels.— Sugar,  water  and  corn  syrup 
for  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  If  the  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  for 
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Bean  Pot  Cookery. 

The  following  recipes  are  not  for  the 
housewives  who  consider  it  sacrilege  to 
cook  anything  but  beans  in  the  bean  pot, 
but  rather  for  those  progressive  ones 
who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  serve  new 
things  to  their  families,  provided  they 
are  wholesome,  and  to  lighten  their 
labors.  Cooking  in  the  bean  pot  means 
freedom  from  anxiety  about  burning,  for 
it  is  possible  to  go  about  other  work 
entirely  serene  about  the  food  in  the 
oven  with  one  of  these  useful  utensils. 

Bean  Pot  Steak. — Have  your  round 
steak  cut  quite  thick,  and  then  cut  into 
convenient  pieces  to  serve.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper  as  for  frying,  and 
roll  each  piece  in  flour.  Put  in  layers 
in  the  pot  with  some  bits  of  butter  on 
top,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Cook  for  four  hours  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot  this  will 
be  done  in  less  time.  Make  gravy  with 
the  drippings  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Steak  and  Tomato. — Proceed  as  above, 
but  instead  of  hot  water  use  a  can  of 
tomatoes  to  meat  enough  for  six  per¬ 
sons.  Rub  the  tomato  through  a  sieve, 
and  season  as  liked  for  the  table.  Put 
the  dots  of  butter  on  top  and  bake  for 
three  hours.  Cracker  crumbs  may  be 
used  instead  of  flour. 

Meat  and  Vegetable  Hash. — Cut  one 
pound  of  round  steak  or  lean  boiling 
beef  into  half-inch  cubes,  and  also  one- 
half  pound  of  lean  pork.  Roll  the  bits 
in  flour  and  thoroughly  mix  in  the  bean 
pot  with  one  quart  of  potatoes  cut  into 
cubes  and  one  quart  of  parsnip.  Add 
salt,  pepper,  butter  and  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Bake  four  hours. 

Kraut  and  Sausage. — Put  as  much 
kraut  in  the  bean  pot  as  required  for  the 
family,  and  coiled  up  in  it  a  ring  of 
sausage,  smoked  or  fresh.  Add  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  to  each  quart  of  kraut, 
and  bake  four  hours  or  longer.  Some 
people  like  potatoes  buried  in  the  cab¬ 
bage,  but  others  object  to  the  flavor 
of  the  kraut  on  them. 

Spare  Rib  and  Parsnip. — Fill  the  bean 
pot  to  the  depth  of  five  inches  with  pars¬ 
nips  well  fitted  together  and  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Over  the  top  lay 
the  ribs,  pressing  them  down  closely. 
Season  and  bake  three  hours. 

Beef  Heart  with  Dressing. — Make  a 
highly  seasoned  dressing  with  bread 
crumbs  and  pack  in  and  around  the 
heart  in  the  bean  pot.  If  onion  is  used 
for  flavoring  grate  a  little  over  the 
top,  and  dot  liberally  with  butter.  If 
the  dressing  is  very  moist  add  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water — more  if  dry — and 
look  in  once  or  twice  to  see  that  it  is 
not  drying  out.  Bake  four  hours. 

Beef  Heart  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Pro¬ 
ceed  as  above,  but  instead  of  water  add 
one  can  of  tomatoes  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  last  of  all.  It  is  well  to  add  half 
the  tomatoes,  and  see  how  the  dressing 
looks,  as  the  whole  can  would  be  too 
many  if  the  water  was  not  well  pressed 
out  of  the  dressing.  Later  more  tomato 
can  be  added  if  it  shows  signs  of  being 
too  dry. 

Cheese  Noodles. — Have  the  noodles 
boiled  in  salted  water  and  drained.  Place 
a  layer  in  the  pot  with  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  and  pepper  and  small  dots  of  but¬ 
ter.  Cover  with  grated  cheese  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  noodles  till  all  are  used. 
The  last  layer  should  be  cheese.  Add 
one  pint  of  hot  milk  to  each  quart  of 
noodles  and  bake  two  hours. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Apple  Mold. — Peel  and  core  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  apples.  Cook  till  soft 
with  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Take  care 
not  to  allow  them  to  burn.  When  cooked 
to  a  pulp  add  four  ounces  of  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Butter  a  mold  thickly  and  dust  over 
the  butter  with  brown  bread  crumbs. 
Pour  in  the  mixture.  Bake  very  slowly 
for  one  hour.  Turn  out  carefully  and 
serve  with  custard  sauce. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2396,  ladies’  five-gored  skirt.  This 
simple  model  is  adaptable  to  thin  serge, 
jwhipcord,  Panama  cloth,  linen,  khaki  or 
duck;  eight  sizes,  22  to  36  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  No.  2408,  ladies’  ten-gored  skirt. 
/In  striped  serge,  linen,  or,  in  fact,  any 
of  the  fancy  cotton  materials,  this  is  an 
excellent  model ;  eight  sizes,  22  to  36. 
No.  2387,  ladies’  house  dress,  consisting 


of  a  waist  with  high  or  Dutch  neck  and 
long  or  elbow  sleeves,  and  an  attached 
seven-gored  skirt.  Copenhagen  blue 
chambray  has  been  used  to  develop  this 
natty  little  house  dress ;  seven  sizes,  32 
to  44  bust  measure.  No.  2391,  misses’ 
nine-gored  plaited  skirt.  Adaptable  to 
thin  serge,  flannel,  Panama  cloth,  khaki, 
linen,  duck  or  any  of  the  washable  ma¬ 
terials  ;  four  sizes,  14  to  17  years. 
No.  2405,  an  excellent  model  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  skirt'  of  Panama  cloth,  cotton 
voile,  thin  serge,  flannel  or  whipcord  to 
wear  with  the  plain  shirtwaists;  three 
sizes,  13  to  17  years. 

No.  2250,  misses’  tucked  shirtwaist. 
Checked  gingham  or  cross-barred  lawn 
are  good  materials  for  this  model;  three 
sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No.  2378,  ladies’ 
tucked  shirtwaist  with  three-quarter 
length  sleeves  and  a  removable  chemi¬ 
sette.  Lawn,  chambray,  Indian-head 
cotton,  China  silk  or  madras  all  develop 
well  in  this  style ;  seven  sizes,  32  to  44 
bust,  No.  2371,  ladies’  jumper,  with 
guimpe  having  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  This  pretty  model  is  suitable 
for  marquisette,  cotton  voile,  chambray, 
linen,  shantung,  tussor  or  China  silk; 
six  sizes,  32  to  42  bust.  No.  2406,  ladies’ 


tailored  shirtwaist,  with  or  without 
yoke-facing.  This  strictly  tailor-made 
waist  is  developed  in  heavy  white 
butcher’s  linen,  and  cut  on  the  lines  of 
a  man’s  negligee  shirt;  six  sizes,  32  to 
42  bust.  No.  2384,  misses’  tucked  shirt¬ 
waist,  closed  at  back  and  with  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves.  Any  of  the 
striped  handkerchief  linens  or  the  plain 
colored  chambrays  are  suitable  for  this 
simple  shirtwaist;  three  sizes,  13  to  17 
years. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  this 
time  of  year  after  the  housecleaning  is 
done,  and  a  woman  can  look  upon  her 
handiwork  and  pronounce  it  very  good. 
It  is  the  result  of  many  a  backache,  and 
of  tired  arms  and  feet,  but  everything 
must  be  gone  over,  and  Winter  garments 
put  away.  We  use  cedar  boughs  among 
the  flannels  to  keep  away  moths,  and 
the  garments  smell  sweet  and  wearable 
when  they  are  taken  out  in  the  Fall.  I 
did  some  kalsomining  too,  for  walls  will 
get  dingy  and  need  freshening,  but  we 
took  it  very  easy,  for  Minty  had  weak 
turns  sometimes,  and  was  not  able  to 
help.  But  it  was  only  one  day  at  a  time, 
and  the  boys  did  some  of  the  heavy 
chores,  Grant  especially  being  ready  to 
make  himself  useful  with  a  cheerful 
“I’ll  do  it.”  He  makes  me  think  of 
mother,  whose  ever  willing  hands  were 
always  helping  “lame  dogs  over  stiles,” 
and  bearing  other  folks’  burdens.  There 
is  a  lot  of  work  for  the  women  on  the 
farm  that  those  in  town  do  not  know 
anything  about,  yet  we  would  not  give 
up  our  free  life  and  our  privileges  in 
exchange.  So  many  mills  are  shut  down 
and  workmen  out  of  employment  in  the 
cities,  that  it  will  make  a  difference  to 
the  income  of  working  people,  and  many 
who  left  the  country  are  thinking  ser¬ 
iously  of  returning  to  that  staunch  old 
friend,  the  farm.  For  the  last  25  years 
agriculture  has  suffered  for  lack  of 
labor,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  de¬ 
serters  are  being  driven  back  to  the  land 
as  the  only  employment  open  to  them. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  return  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  advantages  a 
country  life  affords.  It  is  time  this  fool¬ 
ish  notion  of  looking  down  upon  farm¬ 
ers  was  treated  with  contempt,  yet  it 
is  there  and  especially  among  women 
and  girls.  With  not  nearly  as  good  a 
home  as  I  have  some  city  girls  put  on 
airs,  and  give  orders  for  anything  they 
want  with  quite  a  superior  manner  and 
appearance.  Last  Summer  we  took  a 
fresh  air  child  for  a  month  from  the 
city.  She  was  a  sickly  specimen,  an 
orphan,  and  had  been  most  of  her  life 
in  the  hospital  of  the  poorhouse  for 
one  thing  and  another.  One  day  I 
remonstrated  with  her  for  soiling  and 
abusing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  when  she  tossed 
her  head  and  said  with  a  grand  con¬ 
tempt,  “It’s  only  an  old  fanner’s  paper 
anyway.”  I  think  we  taught  her  to 
respect  it  before  she  left,  but  it  showed 
plainly  the  spirit  she  had  breathed, 
though  quite  willing  to  get  strong  on 
our  fruit  and  cream  and  eggs. 

With  the  many  labor-saving  devices 
nowadays  we  women  should  have  easier 
times,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  men 
who  are  building  new  houses  or  reno¬ 
vating  old  ones,  giving  more  thought  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  how 
to  save  steps  for  the  housewife.  Health 
and  independence  are  valuable  assets  in 
our  lives,  and  offset  any  social  pretences. 
I  often  think  though  that  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  over  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  wish  there  was  some 
way  out  when  Summer  comes.  Three 
meals  a  day,  with  the  men  having  a 
bite  and  a  drink  between,  makes  one 
long  for  a  return  to  the  old  Roman  cus¬ 
tom  that  found  it  quite  satisfying  to 
have  two  meals  a  day.  It  seems  to  me 
I  only  started  in  the  garden  trying  to 
do  a  little  work,  when  it  is  time  to  put 
on  the  potatoes  for  dinner.  Lately  I 
have  been  treating  our  folks,  on  ironing 
day,  when  the  stove  is  hot,  to  a  diet  of 
unleavened  cakes  made  of  Graham  flour. 
The  recipe  is  to  salt  and  scald  the  meal 
into  a  soft  dough,  roll  quickly  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  cutting  into  diamonds, 
which  place  on  a  tin  sheet  and  bake  in 
the  very  hottest  oven.  Strange  to  say 
they  will  rise,  and  keep  rising  till  in  10 
minutes  you  take  them  from  the  oven 
all  puffed  out,  and  a  novice  would  hardly 
believe  they  are  innocent  of  yeast  and 
baking  powder.  It  is  buoyant  material, 
and  the  make-up  so  simple  that  if  the 
oven  is  hot  enough  there  is  little  chance 
of  failure.  Brother  remarked  the  first 
time  I  made  them  that  we  need  not  pity 
the  Jews  with  unleavened  cakes  to  eat. 
There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  way  an 
article  is  cooked  as  to  its  power  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  An  old  philosopher  once  said, 
“Whatever  pleases  the  palate  nourishes 
the  body,”  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
truth  in  the  saying.  This  season  there 
has  been  quite  a  demand  for  my  rhubarb 
(I  wonder  why  they  nicknamed  it  pie¬ 
plant),  and  I  have  sold  quite  a  lot  from 
my  little  row  in  the  garden,  for  the 
hotel  people  sent  down  for  it  and  seemed 
to  find  it  satisfying.  The  taste  for  it 
seems  to  be  growing,  and  yet  I  read 
somewhere  that  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  some  one  tried  to  sell 
the  stalks  in  London  the  pies  that  were 
made  as  an  experiment  were  called 
“physic  pies.”  So  time  makes  changes 
as  we  go  along,  and  my  little  investment 
for  plants  is  bringing  good  returns  al¬ 
ready.  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnr 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


The  Jar 
You  Can  Depend  On 


If  you  put  up  your  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  E-Z  Seal  Jar — you  need 
no  further  assurance  of  their  keeping 
all  winter. 

The  E-Z  Seal  is  a  good  strong  jar. 
Made  of  specially  prepared  tough 
glass.  Perfectly  air-tight.  Smooth 
tops.  No  danger  of  cutting  the  hands. 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  trimmings) 

I  has  a  wider  mouth  than  other  Light¬ 
ning  Jars.  For  large  whole  fruits. 
Easily  cleaned.  To  be  sure  of  the 
most  perfect  jar  for  all  preserving,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  ATLAS  jar. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  jars, 
setuf  $3,  and  we  will  express  prepaid 
thirty  (30),  quart  size,  Atlas  E-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of 
the  Adams  or  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

I  A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  ns  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  ho 
sells  Atlas  jars. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  whehjkb,  w.  va. 

nunaaHBanBBHaKnaRi 


INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH 
and  COMFORT 

on  stormy  days 
by  wearing  a 

ACWE#;s 


SUCKER 


Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
.  Waterproof 

O  $359  Everywh  ere 

,  60S  A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON,  u  S  A 

TOwtP  CSNAQ.AN  CO  L'M'TCD.  TORONTO  CAM 


Last  Week’s  Washing 

was  to  hard  for  you.  Don’t  try  it 
that  way.  Got  a  Syracuse 
“EASY’’  Washer  for  30  days  fret 
trial  before  next  wash  day.  It’s  a 
woman’s  washer.  No  man  or 
motor  required  to  run  it.  Our 
ft-eo  book  tells  all  about  it.  Agents 
Wan  ted. 

DOOCE  &  ZUILL, 

224-1  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


there  are  none  "JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BOY  1  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ 1  * 
mask  by  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  newvoak 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


the  Old  Reliable” 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  POOR  MILK  RATION. 

I  would  like  advice  concerning  a  balanced 
ration  of  grain  for  my  cows.  I  am  now 
feeding  bran,  gluten  and  oil  meal.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  It;  they  do  not  give 
milk  enough.  ,\fy- mixture  Is:  bran,  150 
pounds;  gluten,  100  pounds;  oil  meal,  .‘S3  1-3 
pounds  per  week.  Price  of  grain  ns  fol¬ 
lows  per  100:  bran,  $1.40;  gluten,  $1.55; 
oil  meal,  $1.75.  Cows  are  Jersey.  I  am 
feeding  Timothy  bay.  I  am  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  and  wish  best  results  for  the  least 
money.  a.  c.  v. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

You  will  never  get  a  satisfactory  milk 
yield  from  your  dairy  as  long  as  you 
depend  on  Timothy  hay  for  roughage. 
Here  is  where  your  trouble  lies,  as  your 
grain  ration  would  produce  very  good 
results  if  fed  in  proper  quantities  with 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  As  you  will  no 
doubt  soon  have  green  feed,  cither  pas¬ 
ture  or  soiling  crops,  I  would  not  make 
any  radical  change  in  the  grain  ration 
at  this  time,  but  I  would  plan  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  silage  and  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay  for  next  Winter.  We  shall 
then  be  able  to  give  you  a  formula  for 
a  balanced  ration  which  you  can  use 
profitably  for  your  dairy. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


'THIS  RURAL 

calves.  But  as  your  cows  are  grades 
he  will  probably  have  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  calves  than  their  dams  will 
As  to  breeding  these  heifers  back  to 
their  sire,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  it  un 
less  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  by 
taking  the  chances  of  getting  anything 
in  the  shape  of  calves.  As  your  heifers 
in  all  probability  are  not  uniform,  there 
can  be  no  uniform  defect  to  guard 
against  by  inbreeding.  Neither  can  you 
expect  to  “fix  a  type”  if  there  be  no 
type  to  fix. 

Now  I  think  you  will  see  the  value 
of  the  “papers”  that  go  with  a  purebred 
cow  (provided,  of  course,  that  the 
“papers  fit  the  cow.”)  Great  stress  is 
often  placed  on  the  milk  or  butter  tests 
of  purebred  cattle  and  the  beginner  is 
apt  to  rely  too  much  on  these  alone. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  may  get  a  bull 
from  a  great  producer  of  one  family, 
and  a  heifer  from  an  equally  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  another,  and  still  when  he 
mates  them  he  may  produce  a  very 
mediocre  animal,  because  his  animals 
did  not  “nick”  in  breeding. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


NEW-YORKER 


May  23, 


AILING  LAMBS. 

We  have  some  lambs  that  are  sick;  they 
lose  the  use  of  their  hind  quarters  and 
then  die.  We  gave  one  lamb  castor  oil ; 
It  Is  doing  very  well,  a  little  sllir.  They 
are  about  six  weeks  old.  They  are  fed 
grain  in  a  trough  separate  from  the  ewes. 
Grain  Is  there  all  the  time.  They  have  a 
limited  place  lo  run  In  and  out  pleasant 
days.  The  grain  Is  oals  ground  with  corn 
with  bran  and  national  stock  food.  Why  do 
they  have  Iho  same  trouble  when  out  to 
pasture?  a.  r.  h. 

New  York. 

1  have  had  a  couple  of  lambs  this 
Spring  affected  in  the  way  described.  I 
assign  ihe  cause  to  an  excessive  amount 
of  highly  nitrogenous  food.  The  ewes 
arc  milking  heavily.  The  lambs  eat 
freely  of  rich  grain,  which  gives  them 
an  over-amount  of  blood,  overtaxes 
their  kidneys  and  a  partial  paralysis 
takes  place.  This  has  only  come  since 
the  weather  has  become  warmer.  I 
have  given  the  castor  oil,  about  one 
dessertspoonful,  in  which  has  been  put 
a  teaspoon ful  of  ginger.  Then  rub  them 
over  the  loins  with  turpentine.  I  feed 
no  stock  food,  but  plenty  of  linseed  meal. 

I  have  reduced  the  wheat  bran  and  in¬ 
creased  the  cracked  corn  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock  and  had  no  further 
trouble.  I  never  knew  the  trouble  to 
come  when  the  lambs  were  on  pasture, 
but  have  seen  a  stiffness,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  rheumatism  brought  on  by  over¬ 
charged  kidneys,  and  lying  on  the  cold 
damp  ground.  At  this  season  a  little 
more  exercise  would  be  beneficial. 

EDWARD  VAN  AESTYNE. 


HENHOUSE  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 

I  have  made  and  used  a  large  quantity 
of  concrete  blocks,  and  if  I  was  to  build  a 
henhouse  and  feed  house  of  this  description, 
I  would  much  rather  have  concrete  than 
frame.  As  the  hollow  concrete  blocks  have 
an  air  space  from  bottom  to  top  of  wall 
It  makes  the  building  damp-proof,  frost 
proof  and  fireproof.  Such  a  house  would 
be  Hiifilclcntlv  dry  for  any  purpose  he  may 
want,  and  I  think  It  Is  cheaper.  In  the 
first  place  bo  should  trot  a  concrete  machine 
and  make  his  own  blocks,  by  doing  so  he 
will  more  than  pay  for  his  machine  If  he 
had  to  buy  his  block  at  17  cents  apiece. 
One  ton  of  Hudson  Portland  cement  and 
five  or  six  tons  of  good  sharp  clean  gravel 
or  fine  crushed  stone  will  make  240  blocks 
8x8x16.  which  can  ho  made  by  two  men  in 
two  days.  The  blocks  are  eight  Inches  high 
and  16  Inches  long,  so  a  henhouse  200  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high  by  20  feet,  wide  will 
require  2,970  blocks  without  taking  out 
for  windows  and  doors  which  will  make 
It  less,  say  2,900,  which  will  take  a  trifle 
over  12  tons  of  cement.  If  lie  had  a  gravel 
hank  on  Ills  farm  he  could  get  the  gravel 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy.  l.  w. 

Whitfield,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  J.  R.  B.  of 
Mcrchantville,  N.  ,T„  I  would  advise  him  to 
build  of  cement  blocks.  I  would  build  all 
the  back,  or  north  side  of  the  chicken  house 
out  of  cement  blocks,  and  the  front  out 
of  blocks  or  concrete,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  curtain  front  all  through.  The 
feed  room  on  second  floor  I  would  build 
with  necessary  bins  to  hold  all  the  different 
feeds,  with  spouts  to  first  floor,  to  draw 
feed  from,  and  have  the  floor  cemented  to 
keep  rats  out.  Have  the  feed  room  In  center 
of  building.  r.  m.  c. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SALE 

160  HEAD  PURE  BRED 

Holsfein-Friesian  Cattle 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  JUNE  4  and  5,  1908. 

THE  BEST  EVER- 

Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WOODCRE8T  FA  KM.  Rlfton,  N.  Y.  WING  It.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,,  Wuedsport,  N.  Y.  A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

F.  P,  KNOW  LEH,  Auburn.  Mass.  II.  A.  MO  Y  Kit.  .Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

STEVENS  KltOTII ER8-HASTJNGS  CO..  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  BREEDING. 

I  have  just  started  breeding  Jerseys, 
and  don't  know  much  about  pedigrees.  I 
have  a  hull  that  shows  good  breeding,  and 
I  send  you  his  pedigree,  which  I  wish  you 
would  comment  on.  I  have  several  heifers 
sired  by  Oils  bull,  and  from  grade  cows, 
and  they  are  beauties.  I  am  not  aiming 
to  become  a  “breeder,”  hut  wish  to  improve 
my  herd,  to  get  as  good  cattle  ns  I  can. 
Would  It  do  to  breed  these  heifers  to  their 
sire?  s.  B.  p. 

Ohio. 

On  looking  over  the  pedigree  of  your 
bull  I  find  three  distinct  lines  of  breed¬ 
ing.  First,  bis  sire  is  an  intensely  in- 
bred  St.  Lambert,  having  03 '/  per  cent 
of  the  blood  of  King  of  St.  Lambert, 
and  backed  up  with  other  St.  Lambert 
animals.  But  on  the  dam’s  side  I  find 
two  lines  radically  dissimilar  to  the  St. 
Lamberts.  The  sire  of  your  bull’s  dam 
is  an  inbred  “Combination”  bull,  while 
her  dam  is  of  “Tormentor”  breeding. 
Now  Tormentor  was  a  grandson  of 
Coomassic,  and  the  Coomassies  are  just 
about  the  antipodes  of  the  St.  Lamberts 
in  Jersey  breeding.  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  such  a  bull  would  prove  to  be 
a  prepotent  animal.  That  is,  I  should 
not  expect  him  to  get  a  uniform  lot  of 


Horse  Breeding. — There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  value  of  heavy  draft  horses 
of  good  shape  and  breeding.  They  are 
a  necessity  in  the  cities,  and  will  always 
be  in  demand.  The  advocates  of  race¬ 
track  gambling  may  argue  that  race 
horse  breeding  can  be  hurt  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  no  one  can  destroy  the  value 
of  good  drafts.  The  place  to  produce 
them  is  on  the  farm,  and  the  closer  to 
the  market  that  they  are  bred  and  fed 
the  better  for  1  he  breeder.  Our  eastern 
cities  arc  filled  with  western  horses, 
while  on  many  of  our  eastern  farms 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  more  profitable 
kind  of  live  stock.  Dairying  gives  good 
return  where  the  conditions  arc  right, 
but 'there  is  still  a  demand  for  a  class 
of  stock  that  will  come  nearer  to  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  itself  than  a  cow  will.  Good 
draft  colts  will  fill  the  bill.  The  pro¬ 
duce  from  large  well-shaped  farm  marcs 
and  such  a  sire  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  193, 
first  page,  will  pay.  This  stallion,  Glad- 
iatetir  47081,  is  an  imported  Black 
Percheron  owned  by  E.  S.  Aiken,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Aiken  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  eastern  draft  horse  bred 
and  grown  on  eastern  farms,  and  this 
stallion  is  about  his  idea  of  a  sire  for 
such  colts. 

Johnny:  “What  is  a  bucket  shop,  pa?” 
Father :  “A  place  where  you  get  soaked.” 
— Lippincott’s. 


COL.  B.  Y.  KELLEY, 1 

COLyHCLHOhickKY.  {Auctioneers. 
Columbus,  O.  J 


CATALOGUES 

READY 

MAY  25. 


I).  W.  CLEVELAND, 
Sales  Manager, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

II.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

(iOTjDEN  PERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  1(1  lbs.  13  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern's  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Bluo  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Calest,  Maple's  Foot,  Stoekwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


PERN’S  .JUBTREE  No.  73852 

LAUREL  FARM" JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE-  Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
1(56108.  HAM  Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  llis.  H  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Hurd  for  Hale. 

.T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 


uudsons  of  Golden 
King  of  St.  I.mnbert. 


to 


•ng 

roil 


stork 


LA  IKY  GO. 


to  select  from.  ST. 
Georgosville,  Ohio. 


Lad,  Eminent,  and 

Over  200  head  of  Rei 


igis- 

LAMBEKT 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fino  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  somo 
Choice  Chester  White  I’lgs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Relight  Farm,  Cliazy,  N.  V. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


Stone  Farm 

We  Offer 


Berkshires 


li  Yearling  Nows,  bred  to  ehoico 
boars  for  April  and  May  farrowing. 
10  Kail  Hoars  and  50  Soring 
I’lgs.  All  at  attractive  prices.  Address  all  letters 
to  RICHARD  II.  STONE,  Trumansbuig,  N.  Y, 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No. 80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
(18(500,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1(104.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM ,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 


Long! 

Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N 


Y. 


nU  f)  FARM  Rwkshlre  Hoge  and  Jersey 

UIIIU  I  Mil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale:  always 
ou  band.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  Lelloy,  Ohio. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Botli  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  (18,00(1  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

II.  C.  &  II.  II.  Hnrpeiidlng,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  bent  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


0  ]  (!  I’IGN,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v*  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N. Y 


FOR  SAI  C—  Choice  Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  Collie 
■  un  JMLL  Dogs.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching  from 
Partridge  Plymouth  Bocks,  Golden  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Lucks. 
All  Prize  Winning  Stock.  J.  II.  LEWIS  &  SON, 
R.  I).  1,  Cameron,  vV.  Va. 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

I  D  I  (JC- Better  than  many  and 

I77  as  good  as  any.  From 

Worlds  Fair  winners.  Prices  reasonable. 

CKOSH-KOAl)  FARM,  I’lattsburg,  N.  Y. 


DRIVING  GOATS?/, .VffiS&SSi 


Milch  Goats. 
Y, Hartford, Ct 


gCOTCH  COM. I  EH 


eight  mos.  Oirc, 


.MEN,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
3.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l>e  Kol’seSaicnst  ie 
Lad •  Wo  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  bo  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IANM 
are  bred  for  Inrge  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  sided  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.f.  Cai.vkh. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CLOTIIILDK,  one  of  tho  best 
world’s  official  record  cows  for  011c  day’s 
butter  production. 

PONTIAC  ( '1 1 1  RON,  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  HonjJtorveld  D0K0I. 

Hull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

Oli’FE  H  S 

»0  KEGINTEKEL  HOLSTEIN -FIIIKNIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  <1  years  old.  These  cows  are 
largo  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  full.  All  have  A.R.O.  backing 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  como  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON.BrooksIde  Stock  Farm.Lacona.N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  larj'e,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Duo 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Sogis  Inka  Poxeh,  No.  38400;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
ol  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

l’.  15.  MeLKNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

920.00  to  $93.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pkhhikkkh. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  In  cows  and  heifers 

bred  to  our  great  Sir  Keriulyke  Miiniir  Ilidinl 
fir.  HI  VI.NIHDMHI  1IUON.,  II 1 1 1  ti  ti  i-.i  Knrm,  Oiiddii,  X.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14,  '07.  A  splendid  individual,  :,.i  black, 
beautifully  marked.  Si  B  E  King  Sogis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Sogis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records,  under 
2,V  yrs  averaging  over  III  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Clot liilde  Dukol  2d,  our  28,72-lb  4-yr.-ohl.  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4  yr.-old  Pontiac  Bag 
Apple.  DAM— A  daughter  of  Toitilia  Artis  DeKol 
(18.12-lb.  A.  R.  <).),  and  by  u  grandson  of  Netiier- 
land  ilengerveld  (World's  Champion  several  years, 
20.60-11).  A.  R,  O.)  First  check  for  $50.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  all  papers,  the  stevens  bros. -hast- 
incs  CO.,  Brooktlds  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Ovnr  Ido  hind,  wllli  tlm  Imported  Hull  llunle’a  Plummy,  Iho 
CHAMPION  uf  two  on ■  I iii'ii  1  h  ut  Iho  bond.  'Ililn  herd  him  to 
IlK  credit  morn  CHIZH  KIIIUONS  time  any  herd  In  America, 
tor  Hale,  of  Imth  tiexea,  hiiIiiiiiIh  from  Imported,  advanced 
coglatry,  pclzo-wfluilns  Puma,  ’t  he  hnen  la  full  to  the  peak 
of  1  III*  NO  I  CIIKItS,  and  we  have  ouc  aellloK  elnthea  on  evecy 
day  (except  Kunda.va).  Inspection  Invited.  Addceaa 

J.  F.  Oonvkksk  &  Co..  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Scud  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Scc'y.-Brattlcboro,  Vt. 


Grandsons  of  the  noted  sires  iiickol 
I5IIRKE  and  PAUL  I5EKTH  DEKOL, 
from  choice  cows,  for  sale  cheap,  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  Registry.  Those  calves  are  from  two  to 
six  months  of  ago.  Henry  Lacy,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  Rojr  Pups  10  months  old, 
beauties,  98.  Berkshire  Swine  all  ages,  Pigs  $0. 
Jersey  Dull  and  lleifor  calves.  Wanted  Registered 
Shropshire  ewes.  Prairie  Farm,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

f'OLLIK  FIJI’S  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Lampas. 

Will  you  tell  me  liow  to  cure  lampas  in 
horse's  mouth?  I  think  my  horse  has  a 
had  ease  of  it.  s. 

Virglnin. 

So-called  "lampas”  is  not  a  disease;  the 
swelling  of  the  bars  of  the  hard  palate 
just  hack  of  the  upper  incisor  teeth  merely 
indicates  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  gums 
nnd  buccal  membranes  of  the  mouth,  usual¬ 
ly  due  to  dentition  (cutting  through  of 
teeth)  or  to  Irregularities  of  the  teeth  If 
that  animal  is  adult.  Have  the  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to;  nllow  horse  some  old,  hard 
ears  of  corn  to  chew  on  ;  swnh  mouth  twice 
dally  with  a  lotion  composed  of  an  ounce 
of  borax  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  a.  s.  a. 

Ringbone. 

T  have  a  horse  with  a  ringbone  on  his 
hind  foot;  it  came  on  about  18  months 
ago.  I  have  had  It  fired  once  and  blistered 
ns  much  as  10  times,  using  well  recom¬ 
mended  sure-cure  remedies,  but  after  all 
treatment  and  long  rest  he  is  still  lame. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  him  to  stop 
this  lameness?  I  don’t  like  to  use  a  lame 
horse ;  otherwise  from  this  trouble  he  is 
a  fine  good  horse.  c.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  ringbone  was  on  a  fore  foot  all 
of  the  treatment  given  would  be  wasted, 
ns  it  will  not  cure,  and  the  operatlop  of 
high  unnerving  has  to  he  done.  If  it  is  on 
a  hind  pastern  the  ringbone  mny  gradually 
grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  unite  the  af¬ 
fected  bones.  When  this  happens  lameness 
usually  subsides.  Repeated  blistering  helps 
to  cause  full  growth  of  the  ringbone.  A 
strong  blister  should  be  used,  such  ns  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  binlodlde  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  an  ounce  of  cerate  of  cantharldes. 

Vomiting  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  about  eight  years  old ;  four 
weeks  before  calving  anil  up  to  calving,  she 
constantly  had  vomiting  spells.  We  had  a 
doctor  prescribe  for  her,  which  gave  sopie 
relief.  One  week  after  calving  it  returned 
again  more  violently  than  before.  Can  you 
toll  me  of  anything  that  will  relieve  her 7 

New  York.  F.  it. 

She  should  have  a  full  dose  of  physic 
to  dear  the  bowels.  Then  feed  her  lightly 
nnd  give  lime  water  freely  with  all  food 
and  drinking  water.  If  vomiting  comes 
on  again  then  give  three  times  daily  a 
tablcspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  each 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  nnd  salol  with  six 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal.  In  bad 
cases  a  half  ounce  dose  of  chloral  hydrate 
in  a  qunrt  of  water  given  as  required  usually 
proves  effective.  There  may,  however,  be 
some  incurable  condition  of  the  stomachs  ns 
a  cause  of  the  vomiting.  Such  a  cause 
would  be  a  tumor  or  foreign  body.  a.  h.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  driving  horse  which  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  8  to  10  quarts  of  cracked  corn  and  oats 
per  day.  Site  is  only  driven  enough  to  keep 
her  in  good  condition,  and  not  long  drives, 
yet  for  all  the  feeding  she  does  not  put 
on  any  flesh,  but  seems  rather  to  lose,  if 
anything.  Last  Spring  she  developed  a  mild 
case  of  heaves.  1  purchased  a  can  of 
"heave  remedy,”  nnd  after  taking  the  first 
can  I  thought  she  was  nearly  cured.  I 
bought  the  second  box,  but  did  not  seem  to 
see  any  results  from  it.  She  eats  well, 
nnd  seems  to  feel  well,  and  drives  freely. 
Can  you  give  me  any  cause  for  her  not 
gaining  in  flesh  with  this  amount  of  work? 
daily  nnd  only  a  small  amount  of  work? 
She  wns  formerly  in  good  flesh,  and  easy 
to  keep.  n,  a.  o. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  permanent  cure  for  heaves. 
Arsenic,  lobelia  nnd  such  drugs  give  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Indigestion  always  Is  present 
in  such  cases,  and  tills  explains  why  your 
horse  does  not  fatten.  Give  her  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  twice 
daily  for  a  week,  then  three  times  a  day. 
Wet  all  food.  Feed  grass  instead  of  hay 
in  Summer  and  oat  straw  in  Winter.  When 
great  improvement  is  seen  reduce  the  doses 
of  arsenic  and  finally  let  the  horse  do  with¬ 
out  this  medicine,  but  repeat  it  when  symp¬ 
toms  return.  Molasses  may  be  fed  freely 
along  with  cut  strnw,  cornmenl  nnd  bran, 
and  should  keep  her  In  better  order. 

Injured  Knee. 

I  bought  a  three-year-old  colt  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  broke  to  use.  About  the  first  of 
April  I  drove  her  about  eight  miles  for  a 
load  of  coal,  put  her  in  barn  all  right,  but 
in  the  morning  one  knee  wns  all  swollen 
up  and  has  remained  so.  She  is  not  lame, 
but  the  swelling  increases  instead  of  going 
down.  I  first  used  a  liniment  rn'ade  of 
turpentine  with  all  the  camphor  gum  If 
would  cut,  which  seemed  to  hold  the  swell¬ 
ing  in  check  ;  then  one  given  me  by  a  doctor, 
the  principal  pnrt  being  iodine,  did  not  help 
it;  then  another  equal  parts  iodine  nnd 
turpentine.  The  knee  is  now  swollen  badly, 
seems  just,  below  the  Joint  ns  if  pus 
might  be  forming,  as  the  swelling  is  soft, 
softer  than  any  other  point;  does  not  seein 
to  be  any  unnatural  heat.  She  is  n  very 
nervous  animal  and  is  never  still  in  stable. 
I  think  site  must  have  lilt  it  against  the 


manger  or  laid  on  something  in  the  bed¬ 
ding.  I  could  not  find  anything  In  bedding. 
She  kicks  in  the  stall  more  or  less;  I  put 
a  chain  on  a  foot  for  that.  I  would  like 
a  remedy  for  knee  or  to  break  the  habit 
of  kicking ^in  barn.  She  is  a  fine  colt,  nnd 
very  kind  and  gentle  to  handle  and  work ; 
I  just  refused  $200  for  her.  a.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Poultice  the  Injured  knee  with  hot  antl- 
phlogistine  and  have  the  soft  place  opened 
ns  soon  ns  the  skin  has  thinned  sufficiently. 
Afterward  syringe  out  the  cavity  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Iodine,  once;  then  with  a  1-1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  once  daily. 
Often  it  Is  best,  to  pack  the  cavity  with 
oakum  saturated  In  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
turpentine  nnd  raw  linseed  oil  nnd  renew 
the  dressing  daily.  To  break  her  of  kick¬ 
ing  in  the  stall  put  her  in  a  box  stall  nnd 
on  each  side  of  her  arrange  a.  solid  board 
partition  hung  on  hooks  or  hinges  so'  that 
when  she  kicks  it.  aside  it  will  return  the 
compliment  by  swinging  back  against,  her. 
A  kicking  horse  becomes  wonderfully  tired 
of  this  swinging  partition  after  it  has  been 
kicked  at.  for  a  while.  a.  s.  a. 

Urticaria. 

What  should  I  do  for  my  driving  horse? 
When  I  bought  him  last  July  his  body 
was  somewhat  disfigured  by  several  sores. 
I  wns  told  his  blood  had  been  out  of  order 
a  hit,  but  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  few 
days.  lie  did  improve,  but  was  not.  entirely 
clear  till  Fall.  Now  I  fear  a  return  of  the 
trouble.  lie  lias  shed  his  coat  in  good 
shape,  but  he  feels  lumpy  all  over ;  none 
of  these  lumps  has  broken  so  far,  but 
they  seem  to  Ik;  fast  approaching  tills  stage. 

Connecticut.  a.  R. 

it  would  be  best  to  have  the  horse  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  veterinarian,  as  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  "farcy”  may  cause  the  lumps  or 
nodes  referred  to.  More  likely,  however, 
they  are  due  to  surfeit  (urticaria  or  nettle 
rash)  associated  with  indigestion,  nnd  for 
this  we  would  give  a  tablcspoonful  of  finely 
granulated  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  feed 
night  and  morning  until  well,  and  repent 
again  ns  required.  In  chronic  cases  Fow¬ 
ler's  solution  of  arsenic  may  have  to  be 
used  as  for  heaves.  If  the  skin  Is  itchy 
apply  to  the  affected  parts  ns  required,  a 
lotion  composed  of  one  dram  each  of  sul¬ 
phuric  nnd  cnrbolic  adds  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Do  not  feed  iwn  in  Summer.  Give 
him  plenty  of  work  or  exercise  every  day. 

Fistulous  Sore. 

Is  there  a  way  to  cure  a  sore  on  a  horse 
which  wns  caused  by  tapping  when  the 
horse  wns  suffering  from  colic?  When  I 
bought  the  horse  I  noticed  the  sore,  but  as 
I  know  little  about  horses  I  thought  that 
this  could  easily  be  healed  up.  I  had  the 
horse  doctor  and  he  mnde  n  fresh  cut  and 
gave  me  something  to  wash  the  sore.  I 
have  attended  the  horse  with  great  care, 
but  the  sore  Is  worse  than  when  the  doctor 
made  the  cut.  The  sore  is  running  con¬ 
stantly.  I  have  treated  the  horse  according 
to  the  advice  which  the  doctor  lias  given 
mo  for  the  last  six  months.  c.  e.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  that  hair 
and  after  washing  the  parts  clean  cut  down 
on  the  old  wound  in  the  colon  and  remove 
nil  diseased  tissues.  A  qualified  veterinarian 
should  be  employed  to  operate,  and  it  would 
be  best,  to  leave  the  horse  in  his  care  for  a 
week  or  10  days.  It  Is  quite  possible  to 
cure  the  fistuln,  but  a  radical  operation 
must  be  performed ;  other  measures  will 
fnil.  a.  s.  a. 


Holstein  Breeders'  Meetino. — The 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Hoi- 
stoln-Friesnn  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  at  the  New  Court  House,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  June  8,  1908,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  trans¬ 
action  of  any  other  business  which  mny 
legnlly  come  before  it.  The  following  among 
other  business  will  be  acted  upon  :  To  ap¬ 
propriate  money  and  authorize  the  Hoard 
of  Officers  to  offer  to  award  special  prizes 
of  duplicate  premiums,  where  won  by  ani¬ 
mals  recorded  in  tills  herd-book,  In  public 
competition  for  yields  of  milk  or  butter  or 
both,  and  for  quality  of  butter,  at  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  the  board  of  officers  may  se¬ 
lect  ;  and  to  authorize  special  prizes  at 
fairs  where  no  competitive  tests  are  held, 
or  to  establish  competitive  tests  under  such 
conditions  ns  they  mny  deem  best ;  nnd  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
at  such  fairs  nnd  expositions  as  mny  be 
deemed  best.  To  appropriate  $fi00  for  spe¬ 
cial  prizes  at  western  State  fairs,  as  in 
accord  with  resolution  adopted  in  1904.  To 
appropriate  money  therefor,  and  to  author¬ 
ize  the  board  of  officers  to  continue  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  prizes  for  officially  authenticated 
butter-fat  records,  and  such  other  tests  as 
may  be  authorized  substantially  as  last 
year. 

Smawley:  “Do  you  believe  that 
nfoncy  talks?”  Ardupp:  “You  bet  I  do. 
I  no  sooner  get  my  hands  on  a  dollar 
than  it  says  ‘Good-by.’” — Chicago  News. 


The  Greatest 
in  the  World  [ 

Are  you  attracted  by  big  buildings  and  a  vast 
throng  of  busy  workmen? 

Stands  for  something,  don’t  it? 

No  separator  factory  in  the  world  is  so  big  as  the  one 
where  the  Tubular  is  made;  there  are  no  employes  more 
skillful  than  those  who  build  the  Tubular;  nowhere  are 
there  so  many  people  making  separators. 

More  than  one  complete 

Tubular  Separator 

in  every  three  minutes,  is  turned  out  from  our  West  Chester  factory  alone. 
We  own  another  complete  factory  at  Harburg,  Germany,  from  which  we 
supply  the  European  trade.  Another  factory  at  Toronto,  makes  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  Canadian  dairymen.  Bigness  alone  don’t  make  the  finest  sep¬ 
arator  in  the  world,  but  the  finest  separator  in  the  world  made  the  bigness 
and  number  of  factories,  and  made  it  necessary  to  have  the  vast  number  of 
workmen.  If  you  haven’t  one  of  the  world’s  best  separators  you  are  losing 
dairy  money. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  153. 

THE  SIIARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  West  Clicsicr,  Pcnna. 

Toronto,  Canada  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ills. 


Ordinary  roofs  give  ordinary  service. 
For  lasting  service  get 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  great¬ 
est  weather-resister  known.  It  gives  never- 
failing  wear-defying  protection  to  every  build¬ 
ing  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  Ready  Roofing.  It  pays  to  insist  on 
it.  lie  on  the  safe  side.  Write  for  Book  10  and  samples. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largeit  producer!  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

_ 


r 
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You  Buy^ 
SATISFACTION 
l  x  -  when 
You  ^Purchase 


It  has  a  reputation  behind  It— the  reputation  of  the 
largest  vehb  lc  factory  In  the  world  which  for  over  GO  years 
has  put  the  best  materials  and  skill  Into  every  farm  wagon 
or  iniggy  it  has  turned  out.  When  you  buy  a  Studebaker 
farm  wagon  you  know  you  are  buying  the  very  best 
wagon  that  it  Is  possible  for  human  hands  to  make. 

Examine  a  Studebaker  wagon  and  you  will  see  that  It  ex¬ 
cels  in  Rtrcnfcih,  durability,  correct  proportions,  perfect  con¬ 
struction — a  better  and  lighter  draft  wagon  ennnot  be  made. 

SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  AGENT 

Why  not  get  a  wagon  that  will  last  a  lifetime?  A  Stude¬ 
baker  wagon  will. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mf$.  Co.,  South  Rend,  Ind. 

If  you  will  mention  this  paper  and  send  us  two  rents  in 
postage,  we  will  mail  you  ••Studebaker”  1908 
MT  Farmer’s  Almanac— Free. 


Citizens  ’Phono  2fW. 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

now  offers  to  the  Interested  public,  at  astonishingly  low  prices, 

several  teams  of  extra  good  draft  geldings,  Mucks,  greys,  buys  and 
chestnuts.  Kuitnhle  for  brewery  or  fire-department,  or  express  uses. 
Vino  several  grand  teams  of  Belgian  and  l’orclieron  mares  imported 
from  Europe  on  A i»ri I  27,  190H.  These  mares  are  of  the  choicest 
quality  that,  can  ho  procured  in  the  "Old  Country.”  fining  the  low 
down,  broad  out  drafty  models.  And  last  but  not  loast,  the  Col. 
has  to  offer  some  Belgian  and  Percheron  stallions  of  most  superior 
quality.  These  horses  are  not  only  blue  ribbon  winners  but  good 
iiroeders  and  that  is  the  most  essential  tiling  to  the  farmers.  In 
order  to  close  these  ont  to  make  room  for  another  Importation, 
there  will  lie  many  bargains  offered  of  which  yon  should  avail  your¬ 
self.  Coinmunii-ate  with 

COL.  W.  CIIAWFORI),  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stork  Farm,  Newark,  (I.  Bell  ’I’hono  (151  W. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  AY  rile 
Elwooil  S.  Akin. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  If  not 
an  represented  return 
atour  expense.  Moro 
satisfactory  than  a 
(too  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  oroam 
quickly,  Got.  Moro 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
ami  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  lioteat  weather.no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  liandlo. 
60,000  Oravlty  Separators  sold  In  I'M!.  Moro  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Prlco  $3.29  and  up.  Wrlto  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 

Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lnnsdowno,  Pa. 
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I  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  aud  for 
salo  by 

|  O.  II.  UOBEUT80N, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 

I  fir  *7/ 

ii  i  *  /  • 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  tho  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

-R  Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  wlion 
Open.  Noiseloss. 

|t!1K  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
J  liox  60,  Cuba,  Now  York. 

_  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

r  DC  [-FEEDERS  HAND 

P  ||  nnni/  w|th  analysis 

I  I  1  La  La  D  1)  U  t\  Um08.,u.“l  vul' 

liable  informa¬ 


tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  «®.d. 
CHAPIN  A  CO.,  Ino. _ - _ NuHalo,  N.  V, 


A<  IA 


1'HE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKKR 


May  25, 


ARTICHOKES  FOR  HOGS;  CHEAP  PAINTS 

•1.  I  would  Hkfl  to  know  about  raising 
artichokes  for  hogs.  Where  could  I  get.  the 
need,  and  how  should  I  plant  and  cultivate 
them?  1  want  to  put  In  a  patch  (Ids  Spring 
for  Fall  feed.  2.  I  would  like  lo  know 
what  l  could  use  on  old  weather-beaten 
buildings  for  a  cheap  paint.  How  would 
a  tliln  wash  of  Portland  cement  colored  with 
Venetian  red  do?  i  tried  some  on  a  hoard, 
and  It  looked  all  right  for  three  months, 
and  then  commenced  to  scale  off.  Could  I 
do  anything  to  prevent  It?  It.  L.  r. 

Orange,  Mass. 

In  tlic  Spring  of  1870  the  artichoke 
fever  come  on  the  writer  so  strongly 
that  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  was 
planted,  sending  to  the  Northwest  for 
seed.  What  I  write  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  past,  hut  still  reverberating  strongly 
enough  to  remind  me  of  my  folly.  I 
think  there  is  yet  one  plant  living  that  is 
protected  by  a  fence  post.  They  are 
planted  very  much  like  potatoes,  with 
cultivation  the  same  till  the  tops  gel  too 
large.  The  better  the  land  the  better  the 
crop.  The  first,  or  cultivated  crop,  is 
always  Ihe  best,  each  succeeding  crop 
getting  poorer,  and  the  artichokes  of 
less  value.  But  in  their  worthlessness 
they  still  hold  possession,  like  had  habits 
that  belong  to  some  men.  When  they 
are  needed  most  for  the  hogs,  that  is, 
when  (lie  Winter  is  hard  and  Ihe  land  is 
frozen,  the  hogs  cannot  get  them,  and 
the  farmer  cannot  dig  them,  and  they 
would  not  pay  for  the  labor  if  he  could. 
They  claim  300  to  2,000  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  first  crop  gladdens  the  heart  of 
the  inexperienced  farmer.  The  second 
crop  the  gladness  of  heart  begins  to 
wane,  and  finally  ihe  enthusiasm  dies 
out,  as  the  artichoke  field  becomes  a 
mass  of  weeds,  with  a  few  weak 
artichokes.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a 
very  fine  patch,  with  tops  as  high  as  the 
stalks  of  good  corn.  The  farmer  cut 
and  hauled  a  load  of  tops  to  his  pasture 
fields  for  his  cattle.  1  do  not  think  t hoy 
cared  any  more  for  them  than  they 
woidd  for  a  load  of  hazel  brush.  Tf  the 
crop  was  as  valuable  as  an  occasional 
boom  makes  them,  every  farmer  would 
grow  them,  as  he  does  Ihe  standard 
grain  crops.  The  evidence  is  against 
them.  The  seed  (or  tubers)  can  he  had 
of  any  large  seed  house.  An  eye  in  a 
place  a  foot  apart  will  give  a  good  stand. 
But  don’t  bother  with  them. 

2.  The  writer  had  had  no  experience 
with  cement  used  as  paint  and  so  far 
has  been  unable  to  find  information  that 
will  do  to  tie  to,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  O'ne  writer  says  oil  and 
cement  will  not  hold  as  well  as  butter¬ 
milk  and  cement  ;  that  the  former  will 
scale  first.  The  mixture,  whether  oil 
and  cement  or  buttermilk  and  cement, 
must  he  kept  well  stirred  while  it:  is 
being  put  on.  Tt  is  doubtless  worth 
while  to  experiment  with  it. 

JOHN  M,  JAMISON. 


SPROUTED  OATS  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  recent  Issue  of  'run  It.  N.-Y.  gave  Mr. 
Cosgrove's  method  of  supplying  henH  with 
green  food  In  Winter.  We  get:  an  ample 
supply  at  a  minimum  cost:  from  sprouted 
onls.  A  furnace  In  cellar  or  other  warm 
place  Is  necessary  for  the  operation  In 
Winter;  we  expect)  to  continue  It  this 
Hummer  out  of  doom.  The  oats  are  placed 
In  a  water-tight  vessel  and  covered  with 
warm  water,  and  allow  to  slmid  24  hours, 
wlnn  they  are  emptied  In  a  box  that  will 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off  freely,  Oats 
are  left  In  this  box  and  wetted  twice  a  day 
with  warm  water  until  Ihe  onls  have 
sprouls  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  long,  when 
they  are  spread  in  hoxea  about  one  Inch 
deep.  The  sprinkling  Is  continued  mil II  the 
oals  are  as  large  ns  you  desire.  We  usually 
use  them  when  four  or  live  Inches  high. 
The  hen  will  eat  the  rootH  ns  well  as  the 
tops.  With  a  temperature  of  (50  degrees  10 
days  will  bring  this  result,  so  lifter  the 
first  start  (Ids  green  feed  can  he  provided 
for  each  day.  Chicks  will  eat  the  mils 
when  11  week  old,  and  leave  nil  other  feeds 
for  them.  As  I  In*  fowls  all  prefer  the  oals 
to  green  clippings  of  froth -cut  lawn  grass,  I 
shall  continue  the  feeding  of  sprouted  onls 
nil  Summer.  Since  using  lids  method  of 
getting  green  food  l  learn  that  this  Infor¬ 
mation  Is  being  sold  as  a  secret  for  $.'"5. 
As  we  were  using  this  method  before  we 
heard  of  our  friend  with  the  $5  secret,  we 
feed  free  to  offer  It  to  your  readers,  hav¬ 


ing  obtained  the  Idea  from  the  Chinese  In 
San  Francisco  In  1K70.  The  green  color 
can  he  given  to  the  mils  by  one  day’s  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light.  They  grow  as  freely 
In  the  dark,  and  the  boxes  can  be  stacked 
over  each  other  If  short  of  room.  1  be¬ 
lieve  tills  to  he  the  cheapest  green  food 
that:  can  he  given  In  the  Winter. 

Illinois.  .7  MS  KM  B.  tJJ’HQN. 


A  CASE  OF  “STRINGY  MILK." 

Last  Summer  a  case  was  reported  from 
Massachusetts  where  the  milk  from  n  small 
dairy  suddenly  began  to  grow  slimy  or 
stringy  after  being  kept  n  few  hours.  The 
stables  were  clean  and  Ihe  cows  were  well 
fed  and  apparently  healthy.  Milk  from  each 
cow  was  tested  separately,  hut  all  acted 
In  the  same  way.  Customers  began  to 
complain  and  the  dairyman  was  In  great 
trouble. 

There  Is  n  germ  which  enuses  milk  to  act 
In  this  way.  II  lives  and  breeds  in  tilth, 
and  Is  usually  found  on  Ihe  palls  or  pans 
In  which  the  milk  Is  handled.  It  may  get 
carried  on  the  hands  or  clothes  of  the 
milkers,  hut  usually  the  milk  utensils  are 
responsible  for  It.  We  suspected  this  germ 
caused  Ihe  damage  In  Massachusetts  and 
advised  cleaning  up,  especially  hulling  palls 
and  pans  every  day.  We  have  had  numer¬ 
ous  cases  before  where  this  treatment  lias 
succeeded.  Many  people  think  washing 
with  hot  water  will  answer,  but  where  this 
germ  is  found  nothing  short  of  boiling  for 
at  least  20  minutes  will  answer.  Now  we 
have  a  report  of  the  case: 

“They  followed  your  directions  hut  still 
Ihe  milk  was  a  little  stringy.  It  happened 
one  night  tlmt  some  milk  was  left  In  the 
milk  room  in  the  barn.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  was  all  right.  That  same  night 
some  was  left  by  an  open  window  In  the 
kitchen.  The  next  morning  this  was  stringy. 
On  that  side  of  the  house  are  the  sink 
drain  and  water  closet.  Iletween  these  two 
was  the  milk-run  rack.  They  have  made 
a  new  can-ruck  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  since  have  hud  no  more  trouble  with 
stringy  milk.’’ 

That  seems  to  (It:  the  papers  to  that 
germ  which  lived  In  the  tilth.  If  you  have 
one  of  these'  cases  of  stringy  milk  don’t 
Plume  It  on  the  cow,  hut  llrst;  of  all  clean 
up  and  boll  the  pulls  and  cans. 


A  Talk  on  Tiling. — I  have  been  very 
much  Interested  in  the  discussion  by  vari¬ 
ous  persons  on  tiling.  I  nm  a  drainage 
engineer,  laying  out  or  leveling  from  50  to 
800  miles  of  ditch  n  year,  and  meeting  all 
sorts  of  people,  all  sortH  of  conditions,  hut 
tiling  has  been  going  on  here  too  long 
for  me  lo  have  met  anything  quite  so  freak¬ 
ish  ns  some  of  the  persons  who  disclose 
their  Ideas  In  Turn  It.  N.-Y.  The  Michigan 
man  draining  Ills  sandy  marsh  lilt  on  the 
best  thing  I  know  of  when  ho  used  gravel 
to  keep  the  sand  out  of  tils  tile.  Hut  1 
should  think  It  would  have  paid  him  well 
to  have  an  engineer  to  set  grade  stakes, 
and  not  leave  his  trenches  open  for  soil  to 
fall  hack,  making  more  work  lo  clean  out 
the  trench  again  before  laying  the  tile. 
Then  ho  might  possibly  have  secured  n 
greater  depth  by  say,  six  inches  or  a  foot, 
(litis  lessening  the  danger  from  frost  both 
Spring  and  Fall.  An  engineer  on  such 
work,  should,  with  good  help,  sel  single 
grade  stakes  for  four  or  live  miles  of  ditch 
per  day.  The  eastern  man  who  selected  a 
tile  with  round  opening  and  square  exte¬ 
rior  will  find  that  there  Is  quite  as  much 
virtue  In  a  round  outside  ns  Inside,  they 
being  hard  to  lay  and  liable  to  spill  length¬ 
wise  under  pressure.  The  worst:  feature 
of  eastern  tiling  Is,  11s  I  gather  from  this 
distance,  the  small  size  of  the  tile  used. 
Soil  aeration  is  here  recognized  as  about 
as  much  benefit  as  drainage.  The  small¬ 
est  tile  made  at  any  of  the  factories  near 


here  Is  four-inch,  while  the  best  farmers 
here  use  nothing  smaller  than  five-inch  even 
for  short  laterals.  c.  w.  n. 

Indiana. 

AnsuNie  in  ScitAv. —  My  attention  has 
Just:  been  called  to  an  error  I  made  in  that 
article  on  arsenical  sprays  published  on 
page  287.  In  the  article  I  said  that  one 
should  use  about,  two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  Jar  one  pound  of  J’aris- 
grecn,  or  four  pounds  of  the  paste  far  one 
pound  of  white  arsenic.  This  should  read 
three  or  four  pounds  of  the  arsenate  of 
trad  paste  for  one  pound  of  Paris-green,  or 
siao  or  eight  pounds  of  the  paste  for  one 
pound  of  arsenic.  On  lids  basis  the  corre¬ 
spondent  should  use  only  about  1  Vi  pound 
of  white  nrseule  in  order  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  arsenic  as  would  he  con¬ 
tained  In  I  fie  10  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  be  used  In  100  gallons  of  water. 
Then  in  figuring  up  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  different  Insecticides  the  J 00  gallons 
of  spray  containing  the  equivalent  of  10 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  would  ho  for  the 
while  arsenic  spray  about  15  or  20  cents 
plus  the  expense!  of  making;  for  the  I’nrls- 
green  spray  about  .ft  ;  and  for  the  arsenate 
of  lead  spray  .$1.20.  m.  v.  hlikukuland. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Willie, 
vvliy  did  you  strike  that  little  boy;  don’t 
you  know  that  you  should  return  good 
for  evil?”  Willie;  “Ycs’ni;  hut  you  sec, 
I’ve  clone  that  so  often  that  1  got  an 
awful  lot  of  evil  on  hand,  an’  1  got  to 
unload  it  somehow.” — Toledo  Blade. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ton 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  pn/gc  10. 
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SHEEP 


Stockmen  unit  furmerH  who  line  tlio  Ooopor  l)lpH 
have  healthier  aiilnmlx  get  morn  wool  mill  bettor 
prices.  More  than  half  the  cloth  unci  iliinnol  of 
llm  worlil  Ih  made  of  Ooopor  dipped  wool.  Tunku 
■applied  at  coat  to  nil  uuorM  of  the  Ooopor  Pipe. 


COOPER’S  POWDER  DIP 


The  leading  whoop  clip  for  66  youm.  Used  on  over 
260  million  lineup  every  year.  Klllu  tlckn.  lice,  nltu 
ami  eggtt  in  one  dipping.  Lock  not  stain  the  wool, 
hut  InoreiiKOH  the  yield  and  improve*  the  Quality. 
Price  26  gal.  pkt.  60c;  ]00  teal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  nil  unimalH.  A  highly  <5on eon  trilled,  noil* 
polftonouH  Huh!  dip  of  murvtdnuH  ntrenicth.  Mixon 
rnudlly  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  hracklnh, 
or  unity.  Tho  only  puro  Jiouid  dip — no  Hodlmont. 
Goon  farther  than  Coni  Tar  dlpa  find  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  Hcnb,  ninnuo,  tickx, 
lice,  riiiKWorrn.  eczema,  noren,  bit©*,  nt.ln^H,  ©to. 
One  ipillon  maken  200  uallnnH  for  sen  era  1  dipping, 
or  300  gallon*  for  (HmIii  footing.  Price-  Qt.  can  60c; 
H  gal.  can  $1.00;  1  uni.  can  $1.76;  6  uni.  ran  $8.60. 


TADLETS 


A  HU  re  remedy  for  IntoHtinal  worniH  In  Uoraon, 
Sheep,  Qattl©  and  Hog*.  Then©  tablet*  offer  the 
groat  advantage  of  correct  done*  and  certain  re- 
hii I t.H.  Done  one  tablet  for  lamb  or  nhout;  two  for 
nheep  or  hogHf  three  for  Iiotmch  and  cattle.  Price 
lOtnblnt*  20o  poHipald ;  1v»x  of  100  fnhlctw  $1.60  postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “LAVENE” 


Tho  most  idfoctivo  ukin  drewlng  for  IlorucH, 
Cattle  and  Down,  Cure,  worst  cane  of  Mango  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Hearohe*  tho  skin  and 
iittui'kH  the  disease  at  IIm  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  MO  ft,  ami  glossy.  Ih  tim'd  hy  many 
of  the  hont  hroodorM  In  tire  purl  ns  an  iimtlH  forahow. 

Price  Quart  can  81.00:  gal.  can  $.1  (10. 


COOPER’S  TREE  SPRAY 


Flulda  V  1  Wilder  and  V  2  Summer  lmv« 

mil  nod  n  revolution  in  trno  uprnying.  Thono  new  and  nclon- 
tifimlly  prapnred  Hprny  Hindu  nlnud  alone  for  tho  ahuohita 
doitructfon  of  all  living  Inucrta,  «kk»,  fungi,  etc*.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  lOOgnllnminf  wnnli.  Prim— Gallon  can,  $8.00* 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  II vo  wlioro  thorn  lx  no  doalnr  who  can  atipply  you 
with  tho  (’oofKir  preparation*,  ordor  from  Win.  Cooper  A 
Ncphown,  177  IIIIiioIn  St,  .Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  ubuvo  prlcoi*  ( Worm  Tah)nt«  oxcoptod)  for  freight account. 

DlHtrlbulIng  A  ire vi I h: 
8CHUE1TOMN  A  CO.,  170  WllllumSt., 
New  York,  N.  Y.# 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infalllhlngiilde.  Makoa every  man 
lilH  own  horse  doctor.  Pontage  2c. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

lriNiiroN  Mound  homos.  Ci  iron  splint, 
curh,  npuvln,  etc.  $100  reward 
for  failure  wlioro  cure  Ih  poanihlo. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Bovorly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

|l 4  llewart  of  all  blisters;  they  j;io§ 
only  temporary  reliefs  if  any. 


Milk  Oil  Dip 


v*.* 


a* 


Cattlersheep,™V^ 

Hogs.  7  -}&y 

Oldnnt  American  Dtp.  DheapoHt,  (S'”  : 
moat  effective,  strongest  obtainable.  -  , 

1  kuI.  can  $1.1X1,  62  cal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Htookinen’H  Bupplies  Free.  \ 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THE1  — * 

(..ANIMALS’ 

......  _  -  FRIEND 

.v^M^ILLS  EVERY 

FLYIT  strikes 

when  our  patent  aprayer  In 
lined.  Keep*  nil  fnucet 
pent*  off  cousin  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Ahnolutely 
harmloM.  cures  all  sores. 
Ilnlfcent’rt  worth  saves 8 
*i  (itjurtsiiillLundmix  hllenh. 
NO  I.ICJK  In  Poultry  Mouse,  or  any  place  it  Is 
sprayed.  If  denier  offers  substitute  send  tin  SI  for 
Improved  3  tube  Hprnyer  and  enough  81IOO-KLY  to 
protect  200  cow i.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
if  cows  not  protected.  Kend  pont.nl  for  free  booklet. 
NI»oo-lrly  7V1  f ur -  <  I  8  1  7  N.  1 0l  liKI ..  IMilln.,  I»u. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

W.I  will  send  you  100  lb*,  of  »l(. 
1101,1, AND’H  Ml  PICATI  H  NTOCK 
HALT  on  oo  days'  trial  firlght 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  eost*  you  nothing}  If  you  do,  It 
rests  you  $5.00,  (live  ui»  your  or¬ 
der  at  one®. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


yPVRATOK 

HAVE!  YOU  SEEN  OllR  LATEST 
IMPROVED  1908  MODEL  ECONOMY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  If  Dull t  an  tho 
low  down  order,  easy  running,  simple 
beyond  comparison.  Skim*  to  a  (race. 
Tho  easiest  running,  closest  skimmers, 
strongest  and  hy  fur  the  host  cream 
separators  ever  made.  Prices  so  low 
a  they  ncrciirn  lor  attention.  Look 
"  In  one  of  our  latent  Dig  Catalogues 
for  cream  separators.  If  you  haven't 
a  Dig  Book  borrow  your  neighbor's; 
otherwise  before  buying  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  anywhere  at  any  price,  on  n 
postal  card  addressed  to  us,  simply  say, 
Mall  me  your  latest  and  greatest 
Cream  Separator  Offer.  ADOH1C88, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., CHICAGO 


HARDER  PATENT 


3 

STYLES 

1 

Mont  (lu  rnblo,  niOHt  oonvonlont,  miulo 
from  hnMtmaLu(’lalH,hy  In  veil  tom  atl<l 
ohloHt  hulhlum  of  coiiMnuouH-opmi- 
IriK  hIIoh.  Mont  prolltablo  hoeauiio 
durable  and  eon  von  hint,.  Popular  ho- 
raiiHo  prolltabln.  Wrl  to  for  book  hit. 
Harder  fflfg.l'o.,  Ill  1,  ( lollLKHK IM,,  N.Y. 

THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  IJso.  It  Jins 
an  Automot.io  Toko -up 
Hoop.  Sell'  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
( Iporating,  Non-Sticking 
1  >oor.  A  Perm  a  n  0 n  ti 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing, 
(iuarantoed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

r.rh*  HI.,  l.hicNvillf,  I’m.,  IJ.M.A, 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


ip 

finest  selected  mutcrlul. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  cquul. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  purticulurs. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


sfM*DAR 


for  ^ 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Kills  Lice,  Mites,  Ticks,  Fleas,  etc.  Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 

easy  and  safe  to  use. 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  EVERYWHERE,  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


BRANCH  ESI 

Now  York,  Karma*  City,  Italtlmora, 
Now  OrhiAiin,  bouton,  Chicago, 
Hi.  I*mi I*  and 
MimmnpolU,  IJ.  H.  A. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN. 


U.  S.  A. 


branches: 

liondoii,  Kug.  M onttoal,  Quo, 

Sidney,  N.  H.  W. 

Hi.  PolorNhurg,  Rum  I  a. 
Iloiulmy,  1  ml  lit. 


1003. 


Til  TO  RIIRAI/  NEWiYORKKR 
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COSGROVES  HEN  NOTES. 

Incubator  Troubles. 

Will  you  (HI  mo  what  la  the  matter  with 
my  Incubator?  It  Is  a  largo  one,  holding 
000  eggs;  I  do  not  get  100  ctilckfl,  anrl 
Bomctlmes  only  50.  The  chicks  arc  all 
formed  In  the  shell,  hut  they  are  dead.  The 
Incubator  Is  about  15  years  old.  I  go  by 
directions;  keep  beat  101  the  (lrst  10  days, 
then  after  that  10 2%  as  near  ns  I  can; 
turn  eggs  night  and  morning,  and  use 
water  In  moisture  puns.  J.  a.  d. 

Maine. 

All  the  incubators  manufacturers 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  find  out 
wby  ibe  chicks  die  in  the  shell  when 
apparently  all  ready  lo  hatch.  The  mod¬ 
ern  makes  of  incubators  have  the  same 
fault  as  J.  A.  D.’s  old  one,  made  15 
years  ago,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  type  of  incubator  made  to-day 
that  is  free  from  that  fault.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  all  the  eggs  from  an  incubator 
and  putting  them  under  hens  for  the 
last  week  of  incubation,  to  sec  if  as 
many  would  die  in  the  shell  then  as 
when  the  hatch  was  finished  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  used  to  he  thought  that  the 
foul  air  in  the  machine  was  the  cause 
of  poor  hatches,  and  some  machines 
have  the  bottom  taken  entirely  out 
to  let  out  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas; 
hut  it  has  been  found  that  the  air  under 
silting  hens  contains  a  greater  per  cent 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  in  any  incu¬ 
bator  made.  The  man  who  can  over¬ 
come  that  difficulty  can  make  a  fortune, 
for  the  aggregate  loss  each  year  must 
be  enormous. 

Lame  Little  Chicks. 

I  have  about  180  chicks  Iii  brooders  set 
In  a  house  with  cement  floor  about,  two 
feet  below  ground  level.  There  are  sky¬ 
lights  overhead,  which  leak  a  trifle,  and 
consequently  cause  a  little  dampness  In  the 
building,  although  the  ventilation  Is  good. 

1  keep  the  wet.  places  on  the  floor  cov¬ 
ered  with  litter,  which  may  alleviate  the 
dampness  somewhat.  I  have  lost  a  1  rifle 
over  15  per  cent  of  these  chicks,  and  they 
are  over  four  weeks  old.  However,  there 
are  about  a  half  dozen  that  limp,  although 
they  seem  to  be  well  In  other  respects.  I 
have  noticed  no  bowel  trouble.  T  think  the 
lameness  Is  due  to  one  of  these  reasons, 
rheumatism  caused  by  dampness,  or  over¬ 
crowding.  The  brooders  not  being  parti¬ 
tioned  off  nre  not  equally  tilled  af  night, 
more  chicks  crowding  In  each  of  Nos.  1  and 

2  by  far  than  In  No.  8.  I  always  lake  the 

hovers  <>IT  when  they  are  four  weeks  old, 
hut  while  the  hovers  were  on  there  would 
he  fearful  crowding  under  them,  and  I 
imagine  certain  Individuals  were  Jammed 
either  against  the  stove  or  the  walls  of  the 
brooder  and  suffered  from  strained  muscles 
or  ligaments.  if.  a.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

If  F.  A.  G.  thinks  his  chicks  arc  in¬ 
jured  by  overcrowding,  wiiy  doesn’t  he 
put  up  partitions  separating  the  brood¬ 
ers?  That  is  one  of  the  essential  things 
that  must  be  done  if  he  expects  his 
chicks  to  thrive.  In  warm  weather 
they  will  lose  more  by  sweating  at  night 
than  they  can  gain  by  day.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  leg  weakness,  and  the  chicks 
need  more  lime.  Some  of  mine  got  so 
they  could  hardly  walk.  T  took  all  the 
egg  shells  I  could  find — and  there  were, 
quite  a  lot  left  from  hatched  chicks — 
these  I  crushed  tip  fine,  throwing  away 
the  skins,  and  put  the  shells  in  their 
runs  at  night  after  the  chicks  were  in 
the  brooders.  Next  morning  there  was 
not  a  piece  of  shell  to  he  seen,  and  I 
continued  feeding  them  all  the  egg 
shells  from  our  table.  Every  chick  re¬ 
covered  quickly,  and  they  arc  now  an 
extra  stout  legged  lot.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  somewhat  about  dampness  for 
chicks;  while  T  still  think  they  ought  to 
have  a  dry  place  to  sleep  in,  I  think  it 
does  them  no  harm,  hut  great  good,  to 
paddle  through  a  little  water  occasion¬ 
ally  and  dig  in  damp  earth.  I  think  lots 
of  brooder  bouse  chicks  are  kept  too 
dry,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  they 
become  weak.  I  have  seen  them  too 
weak  to  stand,  taken  out  of  a  brooder 
house  and  put  on  the  damp  grass,  fully 
recover  in  a  few  days.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  dampness,  hut  more  likely  leg 
weakness  that  ails  F.  A.  G.’s  chicks. 


I  should  put  just  a  little  slaked  lime  in 
their  drinking  water,  a  piece  ns  big  as  a 
pea  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Making  a  Chick  Feed. 

Will  some  one  give  tis  n  tried  formula 
for  “growing  feed’’  for  yonng  chirks?  We 
have  “10  four  works  old,  While  Wyan- 
dotles,  and  want  to  keep  a  dry  growing 
feed  In  hoppers  before  them.  v.  H.  N. 

New  Hampshire. 

Wheat  bran,  middlings,  cornmcal, 
ground  oats  and  a  good  quality  of  beef 
scraps  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
ground  hone  visible,  would  make  a  good 
growing  feed,  using  equal  parts  of  each. 
Tf  the  beef  scrap  did  not  contain  much 
bone  I  would  add  ground  hone,  as  the 
growing  frame  of  the  chick  requires 
plenty  of  lime.  The  chicks  prefer  a  wet 
mash,  and  I  think  will  grow  faster  on 
it.  Take  the  above  and  add  fine  char¬ 
coal,  then  wet  it  with  skim-milk  enough 
to  make  a  crumbly  mash,  and  you  have 
a  feed  that  will  make  chicks  grow, 
if  it  is  fed  right.  It  should  he  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  only  as  much  at  a  time 
as  they  will  cat  up  clean  in  five  minutes. 
A  dry  feed  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn 


in  hoppers  can  he  kept  by  them  all  the 
time,  and  they  will  come  tip  hungry  for 
the  wet  mash  every  time.  Green  food 
is  also  very  essential,  either  sprouted 
oats  or  green  grass  cut  fine.  Lawn  clip¬ 
pings  arc  all  right,  hut  don’t  feed  tough 
old  wilted  vegetables.  In  making  the 
wet  mash  it  is  better  to  wet  up  only 
what  is  to  be  fed  out  at  each  meal,  but 
enough  for  a  day  may  he  wetted  with¬ 
out  any  great  harm  if  it  is  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  Loppered  milk  is  better  than 
sweet  milk,  lmt  should  he  fed  at  once, 
and  not  allowed  to  stand. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

Poor.  Ci-aw. -—On  pngo  421  W.  C.  S.  asks 
for  a  remedy  for  “foul  claw" ;  1  suppose 
If  Is  what:  we  call  hoof  rot.  I  have  harl 
more  or  less  of  the  trouble  with  cows  for 
the  last  80  years,  arid  have  never  found 
anything  to  equal  a  ground  flaxseed  poul¬ 
tice.  Clean  the  foot  well,  then  put  on  a 
warm  flaxseed  poultice,  wrap  the  foot  up 
ho  no  dirt  can  get  to  It.  I’ul  the  row  In 
a  stanchion  or  tie  her  In  a  stall  so  she 
cannot  move  around  and  gel  the  poultice 
off.  and  In  three  days  she  will  tie  well  If 
It  has  Ijecn  taken  In  time.  In  had  cases 
I  have  had  to  make  a  second  application 
of  the  flaxseed,  tint  have  never  railed  to 
cure.  a.  H.  R 

Hast  Wlltlston,  N.  Y. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  Round  the  world 
over  l»y 

aUlNN’S 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sljfti.  Price  9  1 .00  p or 
Bottla.  Ol  dnif:t.'istu  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co..  Whitehall,  N.T. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


Positively  cured  by  Hickmore’s  Gall 
Also  Harness  Galls, Cuts 
and  Sores  on  horses  and 
cattle.  Guaranteed  good 
for  man  anti  beast.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  new  horse  book  10c. 

IIRKMORE  fl/UL  CURE  CO., 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWN,  MAINE 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  KOQ  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGH  PIN.  butv 


y\BSORBINE 


will  clean  them  oil,  and  you  work  tho 
horse  same  time.  Dors  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  led  you  more  If 
yon  write,  02.00  per  bottle,  delivered, 
book  4-0  free. 

AltSOltlilNIC,  .lit.,  for  mankind, 
01. 00  bottle,  (hires  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
I.lvameuts, Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 

Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Man*. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 

VERY  PROMINENT  USERS  OF  THE 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


U.  8.  Department  of  Agrleulturo,  Washington,  0.  C. 

Hon.  Lev!  1’.  Morton,  Ex-Vice-Presldont  of  United  States. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgun,  Esq.,  tho  great  banker. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.,  the  great  steel  mugiiato. 

Judge  Alton  II.  Parker,  Ex-C’andldato  for  President. 

John  I>.  Itockofoller,  Esq.,  President  tho  Standard  Oil  Co. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  Ex-Mayor  ol’  New  York  City. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  proprietor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  Amorican  Tobacco  Co. 

II.  II.  Gurlor,  Esq.,  tho  Dean  of  American  dairying. 

C.  I.  Hood,  Esq.,  of  “  sarsaparilla  ”  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 

Sir  Hugh  Montagu  Allan,  head  of  tho  Allan  steamship  lines. 

Pen  nock  E.  Sharpies,  Esq.,  of  Sharpless  butter  fame. 

Ilichord  Watson  Glider,  IiBq.,  editor  t,ho  Century  Magazine. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  “frenzied  finance”  fame. 

E.  M.  Barton,  Esq.,  President,  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

W.  Campbell  Clark,  Esq.,  of  tho  Clark  Thread  Co. 

Denman  Thompson,  Esq.,  tho  aotor  of  “Old  Homestead”  farpo- 
11.  N.  Higginbotham,  Esq.,  President  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

T.  Eaton,  Esq.,  President  Curuulu’s  greatest  department  storo. 

It.  T.  Crano,  Esq.,  President  tho  Crane  Co.,  Chlcugo. 

T)r.  J.  A.  Mead,  President  tho  IIowo  Beale  Co. 

John  II.  Btarln,  Esq.,  of  “Glen  Island”  and  steamship  fame. 
Fairfield  “Certified”  Dairies,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  President  New  York  Milk  Exchnngo. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
Dr.  Leslie  D.  Wnrd,  Vice-President  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Dawloy,  State  Director  Farm  Institutes,  New  York. 
Oaklelgh  Thorne,  Esq.,  President  Trust  Co.  of  America. 
Walkcr-Gordon  Laboratories,  of  all  largo  cities. 

C.  Brigham  &  Co.,  Boston’s  great  milk  dealers. 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  tho  world’s  greatest  milk  eon  corn. 
Dr.  B.  II.  Hartman,  of  “I’eruna”  and  stock  farm  fume. 

J.  Tl.  Haggin,  Esq.,  tho  great  capitalist  and  land  owner. 

Itov.  E.  M.  Btlres,  Iteetor  of  8t.  Thomas’,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Montague.  Esq.,  Ex-Postmaster.  Snn  Francisco. 

Non.  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  Ex-Minister  to  Venezuela. 

William  Ladd,  Ksq.,  tho  prominent  Paciilo  Coast  financier. 

8.  It.  Guggenheim,  Esq.,  tho  smelting  magnate. 

P.  G.  Henderson,  Esq.,  President,  lied  Polled  Cattle  Club. 

D.  II.  Anderson,  Esq.,  editor  of  tho  Irrigation  Aye,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Wutminukor,  Esq.,  tho  Philadelphia  clothier. 

Hon.  Wayrio  McVengh,  Ex-II.  8.  Attornoy-Gonorul. 

Philip  Moon,  Esq.,  tho  grout  wire  manufacturer. 

Dr.  Charles  McBurncy,  tho  great  surgeon. 

Col.  Churlcs  F.  Mills,  editor  Farm  Home ,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

T.  8.  Cooper,  Ksq.,  tho  chief  Importer  of  Jersey  cattle. 

Edw.  H.  Strawbridgo,  Esq.,  Strawbrldgo  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 
W.  A.  8huw,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  tho  Texas  Farmer. 

J.  McLain  Smith,  Esq.,  editor  of  Farmer's  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Hon.  II.  P.  Norton,  Ex-8tato  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Boyer,  Ex-Superintendent  U.  8.  Mint. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Esq  ,  President  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange. 
Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  of  “  Doerfoot  Farm”  fame. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  H.  Massey,  Dontonia  Park  Farm,  Toronto. 

Tilson’s  Farm,  of  “Tllson’s  Oats”  fume. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Bleightholm,  Government  Dairy  School,  Stmthroy. 

And  thousands  of  othe 


Tho  ltoyal  Dairy  of  England,  at  Sandringham. 

E.  II.  Hurrlman,  Esq.,  tho  Paoiflo  Hallway  magnate. 

Hon.  Whitelaw  lloid,  U.  8.  Ambassador  to  England. 

August  Belmont,  Ksq.,  tho  great,  banker  and  subway  magnato. 
Hon.  Bydnoy  Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  tho  great  philanthropist. 

Churies  L.  Tiffany,  Esq.  ,THTany  &  Co.,  tho  famous  jewellers. 
Walter  W.  Law,  Ksq.,  owner  of  BriarclilT  Farms. 

C.  P.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  tho  well-known  dairy  writer. 

George  J.  Gould,  Ksq.,  tho  railway  and  financial  mngnato. 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Blnger  Sowing  Machine  Co. 
James  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  tho  groat  Western  railway  magnate. 

J.  C.  Hoagland,  Ksq.,  President  ltoyal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Col.  Alfred  A.  Pope,  of  bicycle  and  automobile  fame. 

Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Ex-President  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  President  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co. 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  Ksq.,  head  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

II.  McK.  Twombly,  Esq.,  owner  of  tho  finest  dairy  in  the  world. 
Goorgo  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
John  Huylor,  Esq.,  the  famous  New  York  candy  maker. 

Hon.  Furls  Gibson,  U.  8.  Senator  from  Montana. 

Henry  O.  Havomoyer,  Esq.,  President  American  Sugar  Co. 
James  Stillman,  Esq.,  President  Nat.  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 
L.  F.  Swift,  Esq.,  President  Swift  Packing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Norman  II.  Ream,  Esq.,  of  tho  Pullman  Paluoo  Cur  Co. 

Edward  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  tho  Allis-Chalniers  Co. 

John  Newman,  Esq.,  President  Elgin  Butter  Board  of  Trado. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  Medical  Dean  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nathan  Btraus,  Esq.,  of  It.  H.  Mncy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Reutrico  Creamery  Co.,  largest  creamery  concern  in  tho  world. 
Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  President  Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 

John  Sloano,  Esq.,  W.  &  J.  Sloano,  groat  carpet  manufacturers. 
George  H.  Ellis,  Ksq.,  proprietor  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

J.  It.  Whipple,  Ksq.,prop’r  Touruino  and  Young’s  Hotels,  Boston. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  K8q.,8eo’y  Holstein-Frieslan  Breeders’  Assn. 

Col.  F.  P.  Holland,  proprietor  of  Texas  Farm  and  ltanch. 
Walter  M.  I.owney,  Ksq  ,  tho  candy  manufacturer. 

Mrs.  Scott  Durand,  owner  Chicago’s  famous  Crubtroo  dairy. 
William  Mackenzie,  Ksq.,  Pres’t  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
John  Arbucklo,  Esq.,  tho  great  coffco  merchant, 
fihollleld  Farms,  high-class  milk  producers. 

Horton  Tee  Cream  Co.,  tho  biggest  of  its  kind. 

K.  A.  Darling,  Esq.,  President  American  Jersey  Cattlo  Club. 
Hon.  Fletcher  I).  Proctor,  Govornor  of  Vermont. 

Colgate  Hoyt,  Esq.,  President  Automobllo  Club  of  America. 
George  W.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.  of  Riltmoro,  N.  C. 

Samuel  Haugduhl,  Esq.,  Grand  Prize  butter  winner,  Paris  Ex p’s’n 
Frank  E.  Do  Long,  Ksq.,  of  “hook  and  eye”  fame. 

Hon.  John  Loo  Carroll,  Ex-Governor  of  Maryluiul. 

Daniel  Sully,  Esq.,  tho  well-known  actor. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Cooley,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collego. 

John  I.owber  Welsh,  Ksq.,  President  Keystone  Watch  Cnso  Co. 
James  A.  Rumrill,  Ksq  ,  Ex- President  ltoston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
ItolKsrt  W.  Reford,  Esq.,  steamship  magnate,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ballautyne,  Ex-Speaker  Ontario  Parliament. 
Fred.  G.  Crane,  Esq.,  of  tho  Crano  Paper  Co. 

J.  11.  ltuahton.  Esq.,  Kx-Pres’t  Nebraska  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Itobt.  Crano,  Ksq.,  Crano  loo  Cream  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
is  equally  well  known. 


CATALOGUE  AND  COMPLETE  PARTICULARS  REGARDING 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ARE  TO  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  ASKING 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


42  R.  Mndinon  Street  1213  Hi  1215  Filbert  St. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Drumtu  &  Sacramento  SU. 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

165  - 167  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  Wllllnm  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG. 


107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREQ. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed 
by  the  produce  commission  firm,  Stevens 
&  Simpson  &  Co.,  262  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  for  collection: 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due 
in  90  days. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due 
July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due 
July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B. 
Wells,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  and  sold  on  commission. 
Repeated  demands  have  been  made  for 
payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We 
will  accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with 
interest  at  any  time  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be  repeated 
in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  Simpson 
&  Co.  continue  to  solicit  consignments  of 
farmers. 

The  following  letter  expresses  the 
condition  so  clearly  we  publish  it  in 
full  without  change: 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  persuaded  by 
n  friend  of  mine  to  purchase  600  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  United  Tonopah 
and  Goldfield  Mines,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  slock  would  increase  rapidly 
in  price,  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble 
to  dispose  of  it  in  case  of  necessity.  Since 
I  bought  this  stock  I  bought  a  small  farm 
of  20  acres,  which  is  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
and  as  I  am  burdened  with  a  thousand-dol- 
lar  mortgage  and  a  family  of  seven,  it 
keeps  one  busy  trying  to  make  ends  meet, 
so  I  thought.  I  would  try  and  get  my  money 
out  of  this  stock.  I  wrote  to  the  branch 
office  of  A.  S.  Wisner  &  Co.  at  Williams¬ 
port,  through  whom  I  got  the  stock,  and 
the  only  satisfaction  I  got  was  that  they 
thought  I  was  very  foolish  to  dispose  of 
my  stock,  as  it  was  worth  a  great  deal 
more  now  than  when  I  got  it.  So  I  thought 
I  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  office 
in  New  York,  which  I  did,  and  met  with 
about  the  same  success.  I  wrote  to  the 
Williamsport  office  several  times  since  that, 
but  failed  to  get  an  answer,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  to  you  to  see  if  you  could  do 
anything  for  me  in  regard  to  this  matter 
with  Mr.  Wisner,  as  I  see  that  you  have 
helped  quite  a  few  poor  fellows  in  different 
cases,  and  probably  you  can  help  me.  If  it 
is  true,  as  stated  by  both  offices,  that  this 
stock  is  much  more  valuable  now  than 
when  I  bought  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
can't  get  my  money  back  at  least.  It  is 
only  $30,  but  you  can’t  imagine  the  big  help 
it  would  be  to  me  at  present,  reader. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  brok¬ 
ers,  A.  L.  Wisner  &  Co.  They  reply 
that  they  are  unable  to  sell  the  stock 
now  at  anything  like  its  worth ;  that 
they  did  not  guarantee  to  buy  back 
the  stock,  but  they  promise  to  exchange 
it  for  stock  in  other  companies.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  this  we  told  them  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  exchange  it  for  other 
marketable  stock  or  securities.  Answer¬ 
ing  this,  they  say  we  misunderstand 
their  proposition.  They  simply  agree  to 
exchange  it  for  stock  in  some  other 
company  that  has  proven  successful,  but 
the  new  stock  would  be  in  one  of  the 
companies  which  they  control.  The 
scheme  is  an  old  one.  Ostrander  has 
been  working  it  with  great  success.  It 
is  a  big  talking  scheme  to  get  the  first 
remittance,  and  it  helps  appease  the 
anger  of  the  deluded  investor  for  some 
time  afterwards.  You  are  no  better 
nor  worse  off  with  one  of  these  stocks 
than  with  the  other.  There  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  ever  getting  anything  out  of 
any  of  them.  We  are  sorry  for  our 
Pennsylvania  friend  with  a  big  family 
and  a  mortgage,  but  we  had  no  illu¬ 
sions  in  the  matter  from  the  first.  We 
did  not  expect  to  get  his  money  back. 
We  feel  somewhat  like  lecturing  a  man 
with  a  mortgage  and  a  large  family  for 
putting  his  money  into  schemes  of  this 
kind,  but  we  know  the  allurements  are 
many,  and  our  sympathies  are  with 
those  who  become  victims  to  them.  But 
don’t  do  it  again. 

Is  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  of 
which  Mr.  Everitt  is  the  leading  spirit,  a 
secret  society?  Is  the  society  a  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  farmer?  J.  s. 

Michigan. 

This  society  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Everitt  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose 
of  making  sale  of  a  cheap  paper  that 
would  not  otherwise  attract  the  patron¬ 
age  of  farmers.  We  have  previously 
told  of  Mr.  Everitt’s  fake  schemes,  and 
how  his  sale  of  old  potatoes  as  a  new 
variety  drove  him  out  of  his  home  town 
in  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  with  which 
Mr.  Everitt  has  had  anything  to  do  in 


the  past  has  ever  been  a  real  benefit  to 
farmers,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  find. 
Many  well-meaning  people,  however,  be¬ 
came  members  of  this  society,  as  Mr. 
Everitt  attacked  real  evils,  and  was  very 
plausible  in  his  promises  of  service  to 
the  members.  As  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  he  made  a  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  society  with  himself  that  his  paper 
should  be  the  official  organ  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  40  years,  but  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting  the  members  began  to 
show  that  they  were  “on  to”  the  whole 
game.  They  repudiated  the  contract, 
and  elected  a  new  president.  Then  Mr. 
Everitt  bolted.  He  called  a  new  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  who  would  follow  him, 
and  declared  himself  president,  so  that 
now  there  are  two  societies  and  two 
sets  of  officers.  Farmers  are  pretty  sure 
to  get  some  benefit  out  of  any  society 
they  organize  themselves,  and  run  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  cannot  hope  for  benefit 
from  farm  associations  organized  by 
fakers  for  their  personal  interest. 

Please  inform  your  readers  bow  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Farm  Institutes  gets  bis  office. 
Is  be  appointed  by  the  Governor?  How 
much  is  bis  salary  per  year?  As  Director 
of  Institutes  does  be  employ  the  speakers 
who  make  the  rounds  of  the  State?  How 
much  do  the  speakers  get?  Are  the  con¬ 
ductors  paid  anything?  Please  give  partic¬ 
ulars  regarding  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  State,  and  bow  long  has 
Dawley  been  Director?  J.  H.  p. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  New  York  State  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  Commissioner  appoints 
the  Director  of  Institutes.  The  law 
creating  the  Agricultural  Department 
was  passed  in  1893,  and  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Schraub  was  the  first  Commissioner.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1896  by  Charles  A. 
Wieting,  who  held  the  office  through  re¬ 
peated  reappointments  up  to  April,  1908 
— 12  years.  Frank  E.  Dawley  has  been 
Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes  during 
Mr.  Wieting’s  term  of  office,  and  is  yet 
serving  in  that  capacity  under  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  Pearson. 

The  Director  decides  where  and  when 
the  institutes  are  held ;  makes  his  own 
selections  of  speakers  and  local  conduc¬ 
tors.  He  also  largely  dictates  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  by  the  speakers. 
The  speakers  are  paid  from  $5  to  $10 
per  day  and  expenses.  Some  of  the 
local  conductors  are  also  paid  for  their 
time  and  services.  The  Director  is  paid 
a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year  and  ex¬ 
penses.  To  a  man  with  conscientious 
scruples  there  would  be  no  other  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  office,  but  the  place  af¬ 
fords  many  opportunities  for  easy  graft 
to  a  man  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  The  Col¬ 
umbia  House,  Chicago,  Ill.  What  do  you 
know  about  them?  c.  T. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  conducted  along  the 
lines  of  the  Globe  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  indications  are  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  two  con¬ 
cerns.  The  proposition  is  to  sell  mem¬ 
berships  for  $2.50  each,  which  propose 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  buying  goods 
from  them.  It  is  one  of  those  proposi¬ 
tions  that  you  will  never  have  regrets 
for  leaving  alone. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  anything  is  known 
of  the  Universal  Remedy  Co.,  524  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  who  advertise  to  give  out 
work?  An  old  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  an¬ 
swered.  The  work  is  on  some  articles  used 
by  women  ,  and  looks  a  little  shady  to  me, 
especially  as  the  candidate  has  to  send  a 
dollar  for  a  sample  “shield.”  They  guar¬ 
antee  six  months’  employment,  and  I  do 
not  wish  positively  to  condemn  it  if  not 
necessary,  as  the  old  lady  really  needs  work. 
Would  you  favor  me  with  your  opinion? 
Pennsylvana.  w.  g.  n. 

This  is  one  of  the  work-at-home  prop¬ 
ositions  that  we  have  so  often  advised 
our  people  against.  Of  all  the  fakes 
that  have  come  to  our  notice  these  home 
work  schemes  are  the  meanest  because 
they  get  small  sums  of  money  out  of 
poor  people  who  can  ill  afford  the  loss. 
They  take  advantage  of  the  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  of  poor  and  often  sick  or  delicate 
people  under  the  pretense  of  giving 
them  employment  to  sell  them  goods  or 
material  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
buy,  and  for  which  they  have  no  use. 
The  work-at-home  schemes  are  all 
founded,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  known 
them,  on  fake  schemes. 

l7our  paper  has  given  me  many  ideas 
since  my  10-weeks’  trial  subscription 
started.  I  am  discontinuing  another  farm 
paper  and  continuing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  reading  of  “certificate 
bonds,”  and  “our  new  building  of  reinforced 
concrete,”  etc,  and  I  might  add,  I  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  one  of  your  “eggs-for-hatehing” 
advertisers,  and  got  satisfactory  returns. 
Connecticut.  T.  l.  c. 

The  large  percentage  of  renewals 
from  those  10-weeks’  subscriptions  is 
our  strongest  encouragement  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  paper  devoted  first,  last 
and  all  the  time  to  the  interests  of  the 


subscribers.  The  old  friends  of  the 
paper  would  and  do  naturally  renew 
their  subscriptions.  The  renewals  of 
these  10-weeks  orders  indicate  a  wider 
appreciation  based  not  on  habit,  or  sen¬ 
timent,  but  on  the  recognition  of  real 
service  to  them.  The  successful  farm 
publisher  in  the  past  was  one  who 
worked  his  readers  directly  or  indirectly 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  made  of  his 
paper  a  profitable  business.  It  may  be 
that  the  experiment  of  running  a  farm 
paper  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
who  pay  for  it  and  make  it  possible  will 
yet  prove,  a  failure  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  fool  the  people,  and  coddle 
them,  and  jolly  them  into  one  scheme 
or  another  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  to  run  a  farm  paper,  but  we  don’t 
believe  it.  We  are  going  to  continue 
the  experiment  anyway  of  giving  the 
best  service  of  which  we  are  capable. 
If  farmers  approve  and  support  such  a 
paper  they  will  have  it.  If  not,  the  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  a  failure,  and  the  jolly¬ 
ing,  leg-pulling,  alluring  endearments 
will  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
straight,  sincere  and  honest  service 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  and  sup¬ 
port  of  enough  farmers  to  make  such  a 
paper  possible.  From  the  success  of 
the  experiment  so  far  we  are  not  much 
alarmed  about  the  ultimate  result.  The 
prompt  renewal  of  so  many  of  the  10- 
weeks  subscriptions  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  the  list  will  yet  be  big  enough 
to  keep  our  new  press  busy  the  whole 
week.  That  would  require  just  about 
double  our  present  100,000  subscribers. 

J.  J.  D- 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

,  351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

'08  SQUAB  BOQK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
liook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PIYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macombsr  stock 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I, 

I  have  also  Bull.  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Hocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Butt  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Juvas,  Light  Brahmas.  “Eggs 
to  Hatch”  from  all  above  kinds,  at  luc.  each. 

R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  Cockerels:  Pekin  Ducks. 
w  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  0.  Gordon,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Brooder  of  all  varieties 

of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.T.  REDS-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed- 
ing pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 

Excelsior  poultry  fa  rm-s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns:  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  OH.  JCKGENSBN  &  SONS,  Box  48,  Wortcndjko,  ,N,  J. 

Buff  obpinoton  chickens — is  ckks  ti.oo;  45,  $2.50;  100, 

*5.00.  While  Holland  Turkeys,  12  cess  *2.00.  Larne,  Hardy 
Strains.  W.  A.  LOTHEKS,  Peru  Lack,  l’a. 


p  n !  1 1  T  R  Y  M  F  N  ~Sen<1  for  our  new  30-page  illns- 
I  UUL  I  II  I  111  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  EastDouegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

TIIRKFY  F R R Q— M-  B-  &  w.  H.,  $2  per  11:  $16  per 
1  UnMI  HUGO  100  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


PGGS -Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  I  leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

QOLDETST  ROD  POULTRY"  YARD- 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymoutli  Rock  eggs  for  sale 
at  75e.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Huston ’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100,  $1.00  per  15. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordviile,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


BUFF,  Wh.  LeghorriR,  Kggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Red  Kgga  90c.  per  15,  $1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, $1.00 
per  15,  $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Qnakertowii,Pa. 


CfifiC  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUO  Brahmas,  Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var. ;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 


DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS^^c! 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $1 ;  ’l()0,  *5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Gheerftil 
Chickens 

Nature  intended  the  hen  to 
make  her  own  living,  hence 
she  cannot  possibly  be 
healthful,  happy  and  pro¬ 
lific  in  confinement  unless 
bodily  functions  operate  in 
nature’s  own  way. 

Therefore  “  Cheerful  Chick¬ 
ens”  and  a  full  egg  basket  are 
possible  only  when  the  hen  is 
taken  back  to  nature  by  a 
common-sense  method  of 
feeding.  •* 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry 
PAN-AtCE-A 

gets  at  the  bottom  of  the  poul- 
tryman’s  troubles  by  creating 
and  maintaining  an  abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  condition  of 
fowls  in  confinement.  It 
contains  the  bitter  tonics  to 
aid  digestion,  iron  to  make 
good  blood  and  nitrates  to  ex¬ 
pel  poisonous  matter. 

It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hes9 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  by  aiding  the  hen 
to  assimilate  the  food,  it  makes 
abundance  of  eggs.  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  possesses  a  germicidal  prin¬ 
ciple  which  makes  it  specially 
useful  in  preventing  disease. 
Endorsed  by  leading  poultry 
associations  and  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee.  Costs  a 
penny  a  day  for  30  hens. 

IA  lbs.  25c.  mail 
or  express,  40c 
5  lbs.  60c; 

12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail,  $2.50 

Send  2c  postage  for  Dr.  Hess  48-pago 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland.Ohlo 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


Ppllin  nilPlfC  Breeders  of  high-class  Singio 
rcnill  Uuiino  and  Rose  Comb  White  Log- 
....  ,,  and  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  TP  pffhnms  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
It  line  LGgllUlllo  genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 


Kxcftptin 
Canada  and 
extreme 

i  West  and  Sooth* 


acent  for  this  section.  BONN  IK  B  It  A  K 

POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

RflRY  nmntfq  *5.000  Rhode  Island  Red 

DHDI  umuivo  baby  chicks  at  15 0  each,  $15 
per  100.  No  better  stock;  own  CHICAGO  KING, 
the  best  Red  in  the  world.  10,000  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  Leghorn  chicks  at  10ff  each, 
$10  per  100.  Buff  Orpington  chicks  25^  each.  Other 
varieties,  exhibition  stock,  eggs  for  hatching.  Ship 
chicks  safely  1500  miles.  Order  now  for  April  &  May 
delivery.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Kdwardsburg,  Mich 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize- 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  We 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  por 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  I.  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballston  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 

CT'WUL'  1  QQft  have  produced  more  winners  than 
I000  any  other  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  30.  80#  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  YVynn- 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y,  Hartford, Ct. 


GAPES  I 


GAPES! 


If  you  are  troubled  with  gapes  be  sure  to  send  for 
my  free  booklet  “GAPES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND 
CURE.”  It  tells  you  all  about  the  dreaded  disease 
and  a  never-failing  cure.  J.  S.  KLOCK,  Urban,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pekm 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  and  up.  Booklet  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Ef;”s  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D,  No.  2. 


S.  C,  W,  LEGHORNS 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
"  ’  . .  fcRIOE, 


application.  WHITE  & 


IE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Outalog  free.  O.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS^TeS 

lent  layers,  $1.00  per  30  eggs;  $2.25  per  50,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  PETER  C.  LITTLE,  R.D.  No.l,  Home,  Pa. 


CfJRQ  FOR  UATPLUMP  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  l’ly- 
LUUO  rUll  nMI  unmu  mouth  Kock8,Buir  Wyandottes, 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Kocks  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Beds, $1  per  setting.  7f> $  fertility  guaran  teed 
Day  old  chicks,  15c  each.  A.  A.  VAN  WiK,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


cular 


OK  BUFF  ROCK  HENS  ANI)  PULLETS, 

15  Partridge  Wyandotte  Pullets,  also  cock  & 
e’k’ls  of  same.  Purebred  and  vigorous.  Price  low 
for  quality.  DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


I  UCDC  If  raising  Ducks  for  Profit  or 

laUUIV  ntnti  Prize  Winners  our  Mammoth 
Pekins  are  the  kind.  Eggs  15  for  $1,  100  eggs  for  $0. 
Anna  M.  Stafford,  Virgil  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  15,  1908.  Wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  Red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

Corn  .  73 

Oats  . 56 

@1.03 
@1.15 
@  74 
@  60 
@  90 

Rye  . 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.  .26.06 

@27.50 

Middlings . 

.  .28.00 

@29.50 

Red  Dog  . 

- - 

@31.00 

Hominy  Chop  . 

@26.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  large  bales  and  small  bales 

HO  conts  to  $1  per  ton 
Hay.  No.  1 . 

less. 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

@17.50 

No.  3  . 

.  .14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

@15.00 

Straw,  Long  Rve  . 

.  .12.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 

.  .  9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1 .41  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  22%  (fit.  23 


Common  to  prime .  17  "@  21 

State  Dairy  .  17  @  20 

Factory  .  15  @  18 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  16 

„  CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  15 

Common  to  choice .  9  @  14 

Skims .  5  @  8 

EGGS. 

White,  good  to  choice .  —  @  19 

Fancy  white  .  19%  @  20 

Mixed  colors,  best  .  17  ~@  19 

Lower  grades  .  12  @  15 

FRESn  FRUITS. 

Apple  trade  very  dull. 

Apples,  best,  bbl . 3.00  <3)4.50 

Common  to  good . 1.00  @2.50 

Strawberries,  qt .  8  @  15 

Oranges,  Calif.,  box . 2.75  @3.50 

Florida* . 2.25  @5.00 

Grape  Fruit  . 3.50  @6.00 

Pineapples,  30s  to  24s . 2.50  @3.00 

42s  to  36s . 1.90  @2.25 


VEGETABLES. 

Poatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00  @5.50 

Florida,  white,  No.  1....3.75  @4.25 

Florida,  white.  No.  2 _ 2.50  @3.00 

Florida,  red,  No.  1 . 3.50  @3.75 

Florida,  red,  No.  2 . 2.50  @2.75 

Ga.  &  S.  C.,  white.  No.  1.3.50  @4.00 

Ga.  &  S.  C.,  white.  No.  2.2.50  @2.75 

Southern,  new,  culls . 2.00  @2.25 

Maine,  bag  . 2.25  @2.75 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs _ 2.50  @2.75 

Sweet  potatoes.  .Tersev,  bkt..2.00  @2.75 

Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum _ 3.00  @4,50 

Asparagus,  Va„  dozen . 1.00  @2.00 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra . 2.00  @2.50 

Md.  &  Del.,  prime . 1.25  @1.75 

Md.  &  Del.,  culls .  —  @1.00 

Nearby,  green.  Colossal  ...3.00  @4.00 

Nearby,  green,  extra  . 2.50  @2.75 

Nearby,  green,  prime  . 3.75  @2.25 

Nearby,  green,  culls  . 1.00  @1.50 

Nearby,  white,  Colossal  ...2.50  @3.00 

Nearby,  white,  extra  . 2.00  @2.25 
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Nearby,  white,  prime  . 1.50  @1.75 

Nearby,  white,  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 

Beets,  Southern,  100  belts.. 1.00  @4.00 

Carrots,  Southern,  100  belts.  1.00  @2.50 

Old,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Corn,  Floridg,  case . 1.00  @3.00 

Celery.  Fla.,  standard  case..  1.00  @3.00 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  basket .  75  @1.50 

Cabbage,  S.  C.,  Flat  Dutch, 

crate  .  60  @1.00 

S.  C.,  Wakefield,  crate .  60  @  90 

N.  C.  &  Va.,  crate .  75  @1.00 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box . 1.25  @2.50 

Kale,  bbl .  30  @  50 

Lettuce,  Southern,  basket.  .  .  50  @1.00 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate . 3.00  @3.50 

Mint,  100  bunches . 1.00  @  — • 

Onions.  Bermuda,  crate . 1.15  @1.25 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.00  @1.15 

Texas,  crate  . 1.00  @1.75 

Egyptian,  bag . 2.50  @2.75 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . 1.00  @1.5(1 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.50  @3.50 

Oysterplant,  100  bunches  ..1.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier  ..1.25  @2.25 

Parsley,  N.  O.,  bbl . I.oo  @2.50 

Pens,  N.  C.,  large  basket. ..  .1.00  @1.75 

N.  c„  small  basket .  75  @1.25 


Virginia,  Telephone,  bkt..2.25  @2.50 

Charleston,  basket  . 1.25  @1.75 

Virginia,  small,  basket.  ...  1.25  @2.00 

Radishes,  Southern,  basket.  50  @  75 


Nearby,  100  bunches .  75  @1.00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  bkt .  75  @1.25 

Savannah,  basket  . 1.00  @1.50 

New  Orleans,  basket  . 1.00  @1.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Squash,  Fla.  &  Cuban,  white, 

box .  50  @1.00 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  box...  50  @1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 

Southern  white,  bbl-crate. .  1.00  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.75  @3.25 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  best,  doz . 2.00 

No.  2,  box . 1 .25 

Lettuce,  doz  .  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  12 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb...  30 

Ixiwer  grades  .  25 

Frozen  roasters,  lb .  19 

Fowls .  12 

Ducklings,  lb .  — 

Ducks .  8 

Geese .  5 

Squabs,  doz . 1.25 


@3.00 
@2.00 
@  1 .00 
@  50 
@2.00 


@  17 
@  40 

@  30 
@  21 
@  14 
@  17 
@  10 
@  8 
@3.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves, 

Lambs, 


Steers. 

Oxen. 

Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs, 

Hogs. 


lb .  7 

hothouse,  head . 3.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

. 5.75 

. 4.75 

. 4.00 

. 2.00 

. 5.00 

. 4.00 

. 6.00 

. 5  25 


@  10 
@6.50 

@7.10 
@6.00 
@5.45 
@4.50 
@7.50 
@5.50 
(a  8.00 
@6.00 


FRUIT  CROP  NOTES. 

We  have  a  fair  prospect  yet  for  fruit, 
but  they  bloomed  too  early,  and  now  it  is 
the  wettest  weather  I  ever  recall  when  we 
had  to  spray  after  the  bloom  dropped.  It 
was  nice  two  days :  then  we  bad  rain  and 
more  rain  and  then  a  little  extra,  till  it 
has  rained  every  day  for  10  days,  and  the 
new  weather  report  we  get  over  the  phone 
says  rain  to-morrow.  We  managed  to  get 
in  part  of  a  day,  but  much  of  it  is  washed 
off  before  it  gets  dry.  It  is  cloudy  all  the 
time,  and  scab  surely  will  get  all  the  apples 
where  the  fruit  has  not  been  sprayed.  It 
is  wet  on  sod.  What  are  the  growers  do¬ 
ing  in  cultivated  orchards?  u.  t.  cox. 

Ohio. 


Some  peaches  are  too  full  of  fruit,  but 
not  many.  Family  Favorite  and  Triumph 
need  thinning ;  Carman  was  he  best  of  its 
season  two  years  ago  in  everything  but 
high  quality ;  it  will  not  have  nearly  the 
peaches  the  trees  could  carry  this  year. 
Elberta,  Sneed,  Superb.  Raisin  Cling,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  and  Mamie  Ross  are  all  full 
enough  to  make  a  crop.  Five-eighths  of  an 
inch  of  ice  formed  when  most  varieties  of 
peaches  were  in  full  bloom,  thinning  most 
varieties  severely.  The  blooming  was  very 
heavy,  pears  scarcely  any  set ;  same  of 
plums.  Some  varieties  of  apples,  a  light 
blooming  and  few  set;  others  are  blooming 
heavily  and  setting.  Jonathan.  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Wolf  River,  Maiden  Blush,  Smith 
Cider  and  Little  Romanite  are  full :  Ben 
Davis,  Gano,  some  trees  shy.  some  full 
enough,  hut  none  of  this  blood  will  make 
a  heavy  crop.  Primate  is  showing  a  me¬ 
dium  crop,  and  is  for  us  a  much  more 
valuable  sort  than  some  of  the  other  Sum¬ 
mer  sorts  as  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan. 
etc.  Apricots  and  quince  promise  a  full 
crop.  Gooseberries  full  crop  on  and  look¬ 
ing  well.  Strawberries,  blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  all  promising  full  crops,  or 
nearly  so.  Grapes  were  injured  by  late 
freeze ;  about  25  to  40  per  cent  of  new 
shoots  were  killed.  Wheat  is  very  fine 
looking  in  general,  with  oats  very  poor 
prospect  indeed.  Pastures  and  meadows  are 
in  good  condition.  J.  b.  f. 

Kincaid,  Kan. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  age  20,  wishes  steady 
position  on  a  good  farm  at  once;  state  terms. 

Mr.  Win.  Guenther,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  45,  Eks  Hnrlior  City,  N.  J. 


FORTITXE  FRUIT  FARMING. 

30  ACRES;  heavily  fruited;  income  last  year 
$1,535.  Excellent  location;  on  good  road;  Ik:  miles 
from  station.  Near  school  and  good  neighbors;  7 
room  house,  fine  cellar;  new  barn,  wagon  and 
chicken  houses;  200  pears,  50  Bartletts,  150  peaches, 
30  quinces,  50  apples,  5  acres  of  grapes,  1,500  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  .2,000  Wilson  blackberries  and  900 
dowberries.  Good  sweet  potato  land.  Price  to 
settle  estate  at  once  $3,300,  part  cash,  including 
harrows,  cultivators  wagons,  chickens,  pig.  etc. 

E.  A.  Strout,  Over  P.  O.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  FIND  THE  FARM  yon 

want_through  “Strout’s  Money-Making  Farms 
of  America  No.  20, ”a  216-page  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bargains,  with  maps,  mailed  FREE.  We  pay 
railroad  fare.  6,000  farms  for  sale  throughout  14 
States.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  The  World’s  Largest 
Farm  Dealers,  150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


CtfZ  OLD  VIRGINIA  FARMS 
PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

With  improvements.  Long  summers,  mild 
winters,  rich  soil,  good  markets.  Write  for 
largo  handsome  booklet  free  and  excursion 
rates.  Address,  6.  B.  WALL,  Dept.  G,  Real  Estate 
Agent,  C.  (l  0.  Ry.  Richmond,  Va. 


RUBER0ID 


TRADE  MARK  RES.  U.5.  PAT.  OFFICE 


ROOFING 


<« 


The 
Roofing 
With  A 
Record 


»» 


Requires  less  attention  than  any  other  roofing, 
Prepared,  Metal  or  Shingles.  It  contains  no  tar  to 
melt,  no  rubber  to  crack,  no  paper  to  rot,  nothing 
to  rust 

A  Thoroughly  Water=proof  Roofing 

all  the  way  through — not  merely  on  the  surface.  Is 
not  affected  by  any  kind  of  weather.  Acid-proof 
and  fire-resisting. 

No  skilled  labor  required  to  apply  it ;  anybody 
can  do  the  work.  Needs  no  painting  when 
laid.  Most  durable  roofing  known. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

lOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago,  St.  Lotra,  Kanaaa  City,  Boston, 

Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 


CflD  C  A|  C— Four  Gilts  eight  months  old, 
run  wMLC  English  Berksliires  bred  to 
farrow  next  Fall,  one  Sow  and  four  Figs  about 
one  month  old,  all  thoroughbreds,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Address  Harry  B.  Bouton.  Ashville,  N.  Y. 

D|  PACE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLMOL  mission  House  itiNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

REG.  O.  1.  C.  PIGS  »  ?a"rd 

row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  DII2Q  WANTED  between  6  and  18 
UUIIlLH  IIuO  months  old.  State  number  of 
each  sex  for  immediate  delivery  and  price  each  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  Phila.  ”BB,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York- 

Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

ill.  flff.u  5  Fall  Sows,  5  Fall  Gilts  and 
Wu  UHul  50  SprinK  Figs.  All  pedigreed 
animals  and  choice  breeding.  Ad- 

fl rocc  lofforQ  t a 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED. 

Highest  market  price  and  immediate  returns. 
Hens,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese.  Send  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions.  No  commission. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

Live  Poultry  I)ept..  123  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Yonng  Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  and  weaning  Pigs,  from 
prolific  and  prize-winning  stock. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS,  $3 

yy  for  13.  SCOTT  B.  MORRIS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Esperance,  New  York. 

FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 

jgmn, - - Have  you  heard  of  Dr. 

[{Bsffir  Thatcher’s  Fly  Killer. 

~ the  on'>'  one  tLat  kills  flies? 

II Every  dairyman  loses  money 
i  who  does  not  use  it.  Butter  and 

tj\C  ,  _  ,  nyL  _  cheese  factorie.-  are  requested 

to  write  for  special  proposi- 
tion.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  money-maker  forhustlers. 
Address  for  full  particulars  to  NORTHERN 
WALL  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO.,Potsdam,N.Y 

Duff  Orpington  Eggs  from  No.  1  stock;  reduced 
D  prices  75c.  for  15;  11  W.  Holland  Eggs  $2.  Berk¬ 
shire  Service  Boar  cheap,  W.  A.  Bothers,  Pern  Lack,  P». 

nilDnPQ-Service  Boars,  sows  bred,  or  bred  to 
UUnUUO  order;  pigs  not  akin  $6  and  $8. 

J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 

WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
H III  1  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

GRAND  OPENING 


80,000  ACRES  OF  GOVERNMENT  LAND 

Will  Be  Opened  For  Settlement 
Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Carey  Act. 

JTJKTE  1,  1908. 


Eighty  thousand  acres  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  United  States,  located  In  the 
great  Twin  Falls  Country,  Southern  Idaho,  will  be  opened  for  entry  to  settlers  on  June  1st  next 
under  the  Carey  Act  of  Congress. 

Applications  for  40,  80,  120  and  160  acre  farms  can  be  made  in  person  or  by  Power  of  Attorney. 
Price  per  acre  8840.50  with  perpetual  water  rights.  183.25  per  acre  first  payment,  with 
deferred  payments  running  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  Why  slave  and  worry  along  with  a  worn- 
out  farm  that  with  great  eflort  gives  but  a  bare  existence  ? 

The  climate  is  healthful,  mild  and  invigorating.  Good  railroad  facilities,  schools,  churches 
and  markets.  20,000  excellent  people— men  and  women  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  thrift  are  now  located  in  the  Twin  Falls  tract,  and  are  transforming  this  heretofore  arid 
country  into  a  veritable  garden. 

Southern  Idaho  is  rapidly  becoming  the  garden  spot  of  the  Golden  West.  No  other  section 
can  produce  such  a  diversity  of  crops.  Peaches,  apples,  pears,  prunes,  small  fruits,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  onions,  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  produced  In  the  greatest  abundance 
and  with  comparatively  little  labor.  No  place  can  equal  this  country  for  stock  raising- rich, 
sweet  grasses  In  greatest  plenty. 

The  opening  of  this  tract  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  The  purchase  of  a  farm  will  mean 
In  a  few  years  your  financial  independence.  The  easy  payment  plan  makes  the  proposition 
especially  attractive.  Yonr  farm  will  meet  all  the  payments  and  provide  well  for  your  family 
besides.  Your  returns  will  he  four-fold  greater  than  they  are  at  preseut,  and  your  property 
will  increase  in  value  from  year  to  year.  This  is  in  accordance  with  results  already  obtatned 
from  scores  of  other  properties  in  the  Twin  Fails  country. 

Write  us  at  once  for  further  details.  Remember  the  opening  day  is  June  1st.  Thereto^ 
prompt  action  is  absolutely  necessary.  Address 

TWIN  FALLS  NORTH  SIDE  LAND  AND  WATER  GO., 

301-302  Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

or 

1224  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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HUMOROUS 

She:  “Do  you  believe  that  money 
talks?’’  He:  “I  believe  it  would  if  peo¬ 
ple  would  only  stop  shutting  it  up.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

“Miss  Esmeralda,  do  you  ever  think 
of  marrying?”  “Often  and  deeply,  Mr. 
Chuckster.  I  suppose  that’s  why  I  don’t 
marry.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“You  were  born  in  Georgia?”  “Yes, 
sub ;  dat  what  dey  tells  me.”  “And  raisec 
there?”  “Well,  suh,  dey  tried  ter  raise 
me  once,  but  de  rope  broke.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Lawyer  (to  applicant  for  position: 
“Yes,  I  need  an  office  boy.  Are  you 
truthful?  Boy:  “Yes,  sir,  but  I  ain’t 
truthful  enough  to  hurt  your  business.” 
— Chicago  News. 

“You  should  learn  to  live  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.”  “The  future  is  what  has 
been  straining  my  eyes  for  years,”  an¬ 
swered  the  worried-looking  man.  “I  have 
stock  in  seven  or  eight  undeveloped  gold 
mines.” — Washington  Star. 

He,  panting  as  he  pushes  her  over 
the  fence:  “Well,  darling,  you  made  a 
good  shot  with  that  red  hat  of  yours.” 
She,  also  panting:  “What  do  you 
mean?”  He,  grimly:  “It  hit  the  bull’s 
•eye  all  right.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mamma:  “Good  gracious,  Georgie! 
What  is  the  matter  with  Freddie  Jones? 
Is  the  child  having  a  fit?”  Georgie:  “No, 
mamma.  You  know  Freddie  stutters, 
and  we  bet  he  couldn’t  say  ‘altitudinos- 
ity’  before  Bobbie  ran  twice  around  the 
block.” — Puck. 

Gentleman:  “But  I  am  afraid  he 
wouldn’t  make  a  good  watch-dog.”  Man 
(with  bull  terrier)  :  ‘“Not  a  good  watch¬ 
dog!  Why,  lor’  bless  your  ’art,  it  was 
only  last  week  that  this  wery  animal 
held  a  burglar  down  by  the  throat  and 
beat  his  brains  out  with  his  tail.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

“Physical  culture,  father,  is  perfectly 
lovely.  To  develop  the  arms  I  grasp 
this  rod  by  one  end  and  move  it  slowly 
from  right  to  left.”  “Well,  well,”  ex¬ 
claimed  her  father,  “what  won’t  science 
discover?  If  that  rod  had  straw  at  the 
other  end  you’d  be  sweeping.” — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal. 

The  youth  who  was  smoking  a  cigar¬ 
ette  near  the  monkey’s  cage  took  an¬ 
other  one  from  his  pocket.  “Would  it 
do  any  harm,”  he  asked,  “if  I  should 
offer  him  one  of  these?”  “Not  a  bit,” 
responded  the  attendant.  “He  wouldn’t 
touch  it.  A  monkev  iTn’t  half  as  big  a 
fool  as  it  looks.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  bought  this  walking-stick  of  you 
last  week,”  said  a  fussy  old  gentleman. 
“Yes,”  agreed  the  dealer,  “that  is  so.  I 
recognize  it.”  “You  assured  me  that  the 
handle  was  real  ivory,  and  I  find  it  is 
only  imitation.”  “Very  sorry,  sir,  but  I 
get  my  ivory  direct  from  Ceylon,  and  the 
only  explanation  seems  to  me  that  the 
elephants  must  wear  false  tusks.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

f/  O  E5&  I  ET  NO  GOODS 
S  2  i  I  Vv  Cl  AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.”  ' 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TV  /T  OST  of  the  roofing  manufac- 
■*■*•*■  turers  supply  some  simple  sort 
of  a  circular  or  pamphlet  with 
samples  of  their  roofing. 

The  makers  of  Amatite  Roofing 
have  gone  into  the  matter  more  deeply. 
Their  Booklet  entitled'"  Amatite”  is  a 
very  handsome  and  interesting  piece  of 
printing. 

It  covers  the  whole  roofing 
subject  thoroughly . 

The  Ready  Roofing  propo¬ 
sition  is  explained  at  length, 
and  the  whole  history  of  these 
roofings  is  given  in  detail, 
showing  the  steady  progress 
that  has  been  made.  As  this 
Company  is  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  concern  in  the  field,  the 
history  is  accurate.  This  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  the  roofing 
business  for  over  half  a  century. 

Many  of  the  improvements 
in  ready  roofings  made  from 
time  to  time  have  been  its  in¬ 
ventions, andthelatest  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important,  is  offered  to  the 
public  in  Amatite  Roofing. 

This  material,  as  explained  in  the 
Booklet,  has  a  surface  of  real  mineral 
matter — Amatite — to  take  the  brunt  of 
the  weather.  It  does  not  need  paint¬ 
ing.  The  kind  of  roofs  that  need 
painting  are  out  of  date. 

The  paint  and  labor  of  putting  it  on 
cost  more  than  an  Amatite  Roof. 


Amatite  Roofing,  once  laid,  requires 
no  attention  whatever.  Its  mineral 
surface  does  not  require  painting  any 
more  than  a  stone  wall  does. 

The  Amatite  Booklet  also  explains 
the  value  of  the  Pitch  in  Amatite  Roof¬ 
ing.  Pitch  is  the  greatest  waterproof¬ 
ing  agent  ever  discovered. 

Water  does  not  affect  it  in 
anyway.  An  unbroken  lining 
of  pitch  furnishes  complete  and 
permanent  protection,  which 
can  only  leak  by  being  actual¬ 
ly  punctured,  and  such  a  lin¬ 
ing  sheet  is  just  what  Amatite 
provides. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
explanation  in  detail  here,  but 
if  you  will  send  for  the  Book¬ 
let,  which  is  free,  you  will  find 
the  arguments  in  full. 

With  the  Booklet  the  manu¬ 
facturers  send  a  free  Sample 
of  Amatite,  in  order  to  show 
just  what  the  mineral  surface 
is  like. 

A  postal  card  addressed  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  bring  the  Booklet  and  the 
Sample  to  you  by  mail.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  should  have  it. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  Allegheny,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  London. 


AMATITE  ON  ROOF  OF  EAST  MACHIAS  LUMBER  CO.,  EAST  MACHIAS,  ME. 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  shore  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  f  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


$49.75 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  service — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

Sate  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re¬ 
ferences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  it- 
sell  or  there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today 
for  catalog  of  100  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 


Handy  WagomRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Can’t  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where. 


A  No.  X  Runabout:  spindle  seat 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  man] 
years.  It  defies  competition. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD  K 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 
)  durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  FREE 


I- 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


ARE 


theT  best 

bccauskYof  its  ocsign] 

OF,  IGNITER,*  COOLING  SV* 
TCM,  VALVE  "MOTION.  GOV- 
ERNOR.^TMK^  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  ^THl 


!? 


A  C  C  U  R  ACyJfo  I^JVt  s  _ 
mansmirT 


WORK.; 


because  vor Tits  st  'rea? 
^  SONS  WHICH7ARB  TOLO  IN 


OU"  >>REE£CATALOGi  ANo] 
“  ^catechism! 

rSTATIONARYrPORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS 

SEND^TODAV  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 

CMS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO,  ^Batieqma^^ 


KEEP  THE  BOYS 
ON  THE  FARM. 


One  of  our  Gasoline  Engines 

in  a  small  power  house  will  keep  the 
boys  interested  and  do  away  with  the 
drudgery  that  all  boys  hate.  Any  boy 
can  operate  our  engines,  they  are  so 
simple,  and  easy  to  start. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow® 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HL 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Xtisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  88,  Quincy.  HI. 


WARRINER’S  H^mo  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE. 

That  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  to  the  students  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  de¬ 
bate.  Whether  it  will  be  best  taught  in  agricultural 
high  schools,  especially  endowed  by  the  State;  or 
whether  it  will  be  best  given  in  our  present  high 
schools  as  an  elective  course  equal  and  parallel  to 
the  language  and  scientific  courses  is  still  an  open 
question.  However  desirable  it  may  be  for  boys  and 
girls  of  college  age  to  get  away  from  even  the  best 
of  homes  and  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  I 
have  still  to  see  any  good  which  can  come  from  tak¬ 
ing  those  same  students  away  from  their  parents  at 
an  average  age  of  14  years,  as  is  necessary  to  send 
them  to  a  big  centralized  agricultural  high  school. 
This  is  the  one  unanswerable  argument  against  this 
type  of  school  which  it  seems  to  me  overbalances  the 
advantages  of  superior  equipment  and  larger  instruct¬ 
ing  staff  possible  in  a  richer  institution. 

The  first  secondary  school  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
first  high  school  in  the  United  States  to  offer  a  four- 
years’  course  in  agriculture  is  Waterford,  Erie  County, 
Pa.,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  something  of  our  experience  and  success.  The 
agricultural  course  was  introduced  in  1903  in  response 
to  a  demand  from  the  farmers  that  the  school  recog¬ 
nize  them  directly  in  its  course  of  studies.  A  grad- 
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uate  of  an  agricultural  college  was  engaged  and  a 
course  of  study  laid  out  which  gave  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects  a  class  period  a  day  for  the  entire  four  years. 
1  he  work  of  the  first  year  is  in  plant  life;  first  the 
structure  and  growth  is  studied,  then  experiments  are 
performed  by  the  class  to  show  the  effect  of  shade, 
weeds,  lack  of  air,  incomplete  fertilizers,  etc.  Later 
in  the  vear,  pruning,  spraying  and  grafting  are  taught, 
and  some  of  the  principles  of  plant-breeding  are 
studied.  The  second  year  takes  up  the  staple  crops, 
grasses,  cereals,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
studied  in  detail.  Papers  are  prepared  on  the  topics 
studied,  which  are  read  before  the  school  or  Grange. 
Excursions  are  taken  to  observe  the  things  studied, 
and  many  specimens  are  brought  to  the  classroom. 
1  ractical  work  is  done  for  the  farmers  by  testing  the 
purity  of  feed  stuffs  and  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Many  samples  are  sent  in  showing  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  school  and  the  farmer. 

The  third  year  sees  animal  husbandry  taken  up. 
M  e  try  to  show  by  all  possible  means  the  difference 
between  the  dairy  and  beef  types,  and  many  animals 
are  borrowed  for  demonstration.  Rations  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  compounded,  visits  are  made  to  nearby 
herds  of  purebred  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Milk  is 
tested  by  the  Babcock  tester  in  the  laboratory,  and 
the  practice  in  cheese  and  butter  making  is  observed 
in  the.  local  factories.  Just  at  present  the  poultry 
class  is  the  largest  in  the  school,  having  over  60 
members.  Incubators  were  borrowed,  eggs  contributed 


by  students,  and  chicks  are  hatched  and  reared  by  the 
students  in  borrowed  or  improvised  brooders.  We 
have  now  175  chickens,  and  four  incubators  yet  to 
hear  from.  The  only  expense  is  for  oil,  which  is 
borne  by  the  school  board.  In  this  course  more  than 
any  other  I  have  been  able  to  realize  my  ideal  of 
teaching  by  making  the  pupils  find  out  for  themselves 
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and  then  record  the  results  in  legible  form.  The 
results  are  most  gratifying  in  the  great  and  sustained 
interest  excited  in  all  grades,  as  well  as  in  the  village. 
.  The  fourth  year  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  which  was  delayed  thus  late  in 
order  to  give  them  the  regular  course  in  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  composition  of  soils,  fertilizers,  plants 
and  animals  is  taken  up  in  succession.  As  to  our  suc¬ 
cess,  I  know  that  all  opposition  to  the  innovation  has 
died  out,  and  the  heartiest  expressions  of  good  will 
and  encouragement  greet  me  on  every  hand.  I  know 
that  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  proportion  of  the 
school  taking  agriculture  have  steadily  increased;  I 
know  that  the  farmers  are  each  year  bringing  more 
and  more  of  their  problems  of  seeds,  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  school  for  solution.  A  three-acre  plot  of 
land  has  been  donated  to  the  agricultural  department 
by  a  good  friend  of  the  school,  and  while  lack  of 
funds  prevents  our  making  as  full  use  of  it  as  I 
could  wish,  yet  we  can  make  a  beginning,  and  in  a 
few  years  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  a  small  but 
well  equipped  experiment  station  where  many  of  the 
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local  problems  can  be  worked  out  under  the  eyes  of 
the  farmers.  The  close  relations  thus  brought  about 
between  the  parents  and  teacher  make  the  pleasantest 
part  of  my  work,  and  is  surely  and  soon  leading  the 
way  to  a  time  when  the  school  shall  stand  with  the 
church  as  the  true  social  center  of  the  rural  commu¬ 
nity.  The  gain  to  the  farm  itself  is  almost  beyond 
computation.  h.  f.  b. 


DISHONEST  PACKING. 

I  spent  some  10  days  last  Fall  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
expecting  to  locate  permanently  in  that  locality  in 
the  near  future,  I  spent  some  time  investigating  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  the  reputation  of  the  place  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  point  for  early  vegetables,  and  the  prospect  of 
gaining  a  private  reputation  by  careful  packing  and 
marking.  Coming  into  somewhat  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  responsible  commission  merchant,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  at  some  length.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  great  injury  was  done  to  the  credit  of 
the  place  as  a  shipping  point  by  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  thrive  by  fraudulent  packing.  He  went  on  to 
relate  an  instance  that  came  under  his  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  rascally  dealer  who  bought  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  small  potatoes  at  a  low  price,  seconds,  culls, 
anything  that  would  bear  the  name,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  the  very  finest  the  market  afforded ;  then 
proceeded  to  pack  or  repack  for  shipment.  I  cannot 
now  say  whether  they  were  bought  in  bulk  or  in 
barrels.  At  any  rate,  first  a  layer  of  the  fine  large 
potatoes  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  then 
as  barrels  of  potatoes  are  often  examined  for  fraud 
by  cutting  a  strip  from  the  side  of  the  barrel  with  a 
hatchet,  this  wily  rogue  set  a  form  into  the  barrel, 
filled  this  with  culls,  poured  a  layer  of  extra  fine  ones 
around  the  form,  then  drew  out  the  form,  placed  a 
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layer  of  fancy  stock  on  top,  marked  the  barrel  as 
“fancy”  and  sent  it  forth  to  deceive  the  very  elect  of 
the  produce  trade — fit  companion  for  the  most  hypo¬ 
critical  barrel  of  “Choice  Baldwins”  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Thus  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Norfolk  Co.,  Va.,  who  tells  us  on  page  334  how  he 
has  been  driven  from  the  use  of  New  York  apples  to 
California  prunes,  and  with  what  care  he  packs  his 
early  potatoes  for  northern  markets,  will  see  how 
fraudulent  practices  are  discrediting  all  shipments, 
however  honest,  from  his  section,  just  as  all  ship¬ 
ments  of  apples  are  discredited  in  the  same  way. 
The  memory  of  locality  from  which  fraudulent  stock 
is  received  remains,  while,  the  name  of  the  rascally 
consignor  is  soon  forgotten,  as  he  shifts  consignments 
from  city  to  city  as  necessity  demands,  or  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  continuation  of  business  changes  his  name. 

The  formation  of  associations  to  secure  uniformity 
and  system  in  packing,  and  careful,  honest  packing 
and  stenciling  by  individuals  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  under  present 
conditions  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
in  a  distant  city  from  fraudulently  repacking  a  barrel 
or  other  package  bearing  a  reputable  brand  to  their 
financial  advantage  and  irreparable  damage  to  a  hard- 
earned  reputation?  Ostensibly,  the  popular  watch¬ 
word  of  the  day  is  “a  square  deal,”  but  apparently 
public  opinion  is  yet  a  long  stride  from  the  point 
where  the  public  will  recognize,  and  laws  will  be 
framed  and  enforced  to  deal  with  dishonest  packers, 
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whether  growers  or  dealers,  as  just  what  they  are — 
abominable  sneak  thieves.  Think  of  the  incongruity 
of  large  numbers  of  responsible  merchants  and  still 
larger  numbers  of  honest  growers  standing  idly  by 
and  taking  as  a  matter  of  course  the  operations  of 
these  swindling  villains,  undermining  the  efforts  of 
honest  endeavor  and  openly  engaged  in  wholesale 
robbery  of  unsuspecting  purchasers,  having  grown 
bold  in  their  unmolested  enjoyment  of  ill-gotten  gains. 
iWere  they  caught  picking  dimes  from  the  pockets  of 
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unwary  passers-by  these  same  beholders  would  in¬ 
stantly  summon  the  police.  When  public  opinion  shall 
have  been  properly  aroused  on  this  vital  subject  a 
lottery  ticket  in  the  form  of  an  uncertain  barrel  of 
potatoes,  apples  or  other  produce  will  be  outlawed  as 
thoroughly  as  other  forms  of  lottery  schemes  have 
been  already.  d.  l.  hartman. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

TOMATOES  ON  SPRING-PLOWED  SOD. 

I  wish  to  set  out  about  a  half  acre  of  tomatoes  on  sod 
land  yet  to  be  plowed.  How  should  I  prepare  the  land, 
and  how  should  it  be  fertilized?  Should  manure  be  put 
in  hill  or  harrowed  in?  What  commercial  fertilizers  are 
best  adapted  to  that  crop,  and  how  and  when  should 
they  be  applied  ?  b. 

Setting  the  tomato  on  Spring-plowed  sod  land  is  not 
the  best  practice,  particularly  when  plowed  late  after 
grass  has  begun  growth.  Much  better  results  could 
be  reached  by  late  Fall  plowing,  and  ground  left 
rough  through  the  Winter  to  receive  the  snows  and 
frosts.  As  it  is  too  late  to  consider  Fall  plowing,  let 
us  see  what  can  be  done  for  best  results  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  plowing  down  a  sod  after  grass  makes 
much  start  in  Spring  the  farmer  is  apt  to  have  trouble 
from  lack  of  moisture  if  the  proper  precautions  are 
not  taken.  The  habitual  method  by  many  farmers 
of  turning  under  a  heavy  tough  sod  with  more  or  less 
top  growth,  and  turning  the  furrows  completely  over 
is  one  of  the  worst  practices  anyone  can  follow.  The 
method  places  the  stubble  and  grass  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  cuts  off  soil  moisture  from  below.  The 
furrow  soon  dries  out  and  the  crop  suffers.  Were 
I  in  the  position  of  the  inquirer,  and  wanted  to  plant 
a  small  area  to  tomatoes  on  ground  yet  to  be  plowed, 
I  would  plow  it  with  a  jointer  on  the  plow,  set  just 
low  enough  so  it  would  work  freely;  that  is,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  lap  each  furrow  on  its 
neighbor  like  the  weatherboards  on  a  house.  As  soon 
as  plowed  put  on  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  and  cut 
this  sod  until  it  fairly  pulverizes,  then  roll  with  heavy 
roller.  This  is  to  make  a  union  at  bottom  of  furrow 
slice,  so  the  soil  water  may  come  up  into  the  plowed 
surface.  After  thorough  rolling  recut  with  disk  or 
Cutaway  and  smoothing  harrow.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  most  rational  method  for  Summer  crops  on 
Spring-plowed  sod. 

If  soil  is  fairly  light  in  character  I  like  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  manure  and  plow  it  under.  This  gives  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  plants  at  all  stages  of  growth.  On  a  good 
sod  this  is  out  of  the  question ;  neither  do  I  believe 
it  necessary,  particularly  if  that  sod  has  some  clover 
in  it.  The  clover  would  furnish  all  the  nitrogen  nec¬ 
essary  late  in  the  season,  and  that  is  about  what  the 
manure  would  do.  If  soil  was  of  a  heavy  nature  I 
would  prefer  what  manure  I  used  in  the  hill ;  this 
should  be  well  rotted  and  fine.  In  this  case  as  well 
as  many  others  we  are  short  on  our  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers;  hence  we  want  a  fertilizer  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  particularly  the  latter.  In  my  own 
operations  I  use  acid  phosphate  three  parts,  potash 
one  part,  mixed  together  and  broadcast  before  har¬ 
rowing.  Where  this  unmixed  material  is  not  to  be 
had  there  is  nothing  much  better  than  a  fertilizer 
analyzing  4-10-10.  This  mixture  to  be  at  its  best 
should  be  derived  from  high-grade  materials.  The 
nitrogen  should  come  from  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia 
salts  and  fine  ground  fish  or  high  grade  tankage,  less 
of  the  organic  forms  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
because  at  the  time  the  fish  or  tankage  would  be 
giving  up  its  nitrogen  that  plowed-under  sod  would 
also  be  available  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  plant.  The  phosphoric  acid  can  come 
from  acid  phosphate  and  fine  ground  bone,  the  greater 
amount  from  acid  phosphate;  potash  from  muriate. 
In  applying  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  of  the  above 
analysis  if  used  in  addition  to  stable  manure  I  would 
recommend  on  good  soils  400  pounds  per  acre  and 
more  where  ground  is  poor,  half  in  the  hill,  half 
broadcast.  If  fertilizers  are  used  without  manure 
add  at  least  one-third  to  the  above  amount.  I  am 
discussing  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  me¬ 
dium  or  late  planting,  not  the  early  crop,  where  earli¬ 
ness  is  a  prime  consideration.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

ABOUT  THOSE  “BIG  STORIES.” 

I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
Hope  Farm  man’s  attitude  on  the  “big  story”  ques¬ 
tion.  He  says  “I  doubt  if  I  shall  want  to  tell  them 
even  when  we  demonstrate  their  truth,  because  unless 
you  can  make  people  believe  what  stands  back  of 
them  in  the  way  of  work  and  care  and  risk  they  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.”  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  only  ones  who  are  benefited  by  “big  stories”  are 
those  who  can  tell  a  bigger  one.  To  a  man  who  is 
struggling  against  odds,  doing  the  best  he  can,  the 
“big  story”  of  a  man  more  favorably  situated  only 
serves  to  make  him  discontented  with  his  lot.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  article  on  page  309  about  “The  Farm  and 
the  Spinsters,”  although  not  really  a  “big  story,”  and 
wholly  admirable  in  its  way,  gave  me  a  certain  rebel¬ 
lious  feeling,  to  think  that  these  women  seemingly 
have  done  more  in  four  years  than  I  have  been  able 
to  do  with  my  best  efforts,  and  I  had  to  reflect  that 
they  are  not  dependent  on  the  farm  for  a  living,  but 
have  money  from  other  sources  to  put  the  place  in 
shape  with,  and  do  not  even  have  interest  or  a  mort¬ 
gage  to  pay.  The  article  on  page  366,  by  Adah  Colcord 
Barnes,  or  the  letter  given  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  on 
page  363,  are  the  kind  that  help  me  “grin  and  bear” 
my  own  trials  and  discouragements,  as  they  show 
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the  work  and  patience  that  others  arc  putting  into 
similar  problems. 

Referring  to  the  latter,  the  man  who  has  trouble 
with  his  neighbor’s  hens  running  all  over  his  farm, 
let  me  suggest  that  the  surest  and  most  peaceable  way 
out  of  this  would  be  for  him  to  put  up  a  poultry 
fence,  at  least  60  inches  high,  along  the  road  and  his 
line,  far  enough  so  that  the  hens  would  not  get  around 
the  end  of  it.  I  know  this  is  expensive,  but  no  doubt 
cheaper  than  getting  into  trouble  and  going  to  law, 
as  one  would  be  likely  to  do  under  the  continual 
annoyance  he  describes;  besides  a  good  high,  substan¬ 
tial  fence  is  a  good  investment  for  many  reasons. 
No  matter  if  the  neighbor’s  share  of  the  fence  is 
where  he  would  have  to  build  to  keep  out  the  hens,  I 
should  put  up  a  fence  there  just  the  same,  on  my 
own  side  of  the  line,  if  need  be;  rather  than  have 
trouble.  My  neighbor  last  year  put  up  a  fence  which 
is  pig  and  chicken  tight,  bull  strong  and  horse  high. 
His  White  Leghorn  hens  do  not  bother  it  any  to  speak 
of,  and  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  place.  Such  a  fence 
can  be  bought  for  something  like  65  cents  a  rod  and 
is  cheaper  than  lawsuits.  J.  A.  j. 

Cato,  N.  J.  _ 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  TRAMP  HENS. 
Take  Your  Pay  in  Eggs. 

If  your  correspondent  on  page  363,  who  is  having 
trouble  with  his  pugilistic  neighbor’s  hens,  will  take 
the  trouble  I  think  the  following  plan  will  soon  re¬ 
sult  in  keeping  the  hens  at  home,  and  the  owner  of 
them  as  well.  That’s  where  I  should  want  a  neighbor 
of  his  description  to  stay.  LeJ  the  aggrieved  take 
some  outbuilding  that  is  near  the  dividing  line  of  the 
two  farms,  near  where  the  hens  enter  his  farm,  and 
convert  it  into  a  henhouse,  or  move  a  small  henhouse 
there  if  necessary.  Clean  it  thoroughly  and  put  in  lots 
of  nests  if  his  neighbor  has  lots  of  hens.  Put  good 
clean  straw  and  a  bright  nest  egg  in  each  nest.  Put 
lots  of  straw  on  the  floor  and  fill  the  straw  with 
grain.  I  should  put  a  good  strong  door  on  this  hen¬ 
house  with  a  good  lock  and  leave  a  small  door  open 
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for  the  admittance  of  any  and  all  hens.  If  when  the 
neighborly  hens  start  for  his  place  some  morning  he 
should  happen  to  “accidentally”  drop  a  peck  of  corn 
near  to  the  hen’s  entrance  to  the  new  house  it  might 
help  them  to  discover  a  better  or  a  new  place  to  lay. 
Never  shut  the  hens’  entrance  and  exit;  let  them  go 
and  come  as  they  please.  A  small  sign  of  “No  tres¬ 
passing”  will  keep  the  pugilist  off  the  place  (or 
sterner  measures  will),  and  in  a  very  short  time  I 
think  your  correspondent  will  have  either  plenty  of 
eggs  or  no  hens.  h.  e.  robbins. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

A  Gentle  Minister’s  Revenge. 

I  see  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  some  one  has  stumped 
you  on  what  to  do  with  a  neighbor’s  trespassing  poul¬ 
try.  I  have  a  neighbor,  a  very  good  one,  too.  Pie 
had  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  and  other  garden  sauce 
adjoining  a  large  farm  where  much  poultry  was  kept- 
A  wire  fence  of  netting  of  goodly  height  separated 
the  two  properties,  but  the  enterprising  “biddies”  of 
the  Irish  neighbor  were  good  jumpers,  and  easily 
managed  to  get  over  and  rip  up  the  truck  patch,  the 
owner  of  which  was  a  gentle-minded  being,  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  fact;  we  call  them  parsons  here.  He  had 
not  the  nerve  to  use  harsh  measures,  but  a  good 
brother  suggested  a  mild  remedy  to  the  parson.  He 
got  a  few  bits  of  stick,  some  inch  or  two  in  length, 
and  some  pieces  of  pack  thread,  five  or  six  inches 
long.  One  end  of  the  string  he  tied  to  the  stick, 
the  other  threaded  through  a  grain  of  corn.  After 
preparing  a  goodly  number  of  these  little  playthings, 
he  sprinkled  them  over  his  corn  patch  and  awaited 
results,  which  soon  happened.  Biddy  would  swTallow 
a  grain  of  corn,  but  the  stick  remained  outside,  con¬ 
sequently  she  didn’t  want  any  more  corn,  but  was  kept 
busy  with  her  claws  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  attach¬ 
ment.  It  reminded  you  of  a  boy  playing  a  jewsharp. 
The  good  brother  grew  angry,  but  the  chickens  stayed 
at  home,  as  it  was  troublesome  work  catching  them  to 
remove  the  incumbrances.  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hen  That  Won’t  Go  Off. 

The  appeal  to  the  peaceable  and  non-fighting  hen 
martyr,  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  rouses  memory  to  nar¬ 
ration  pitch.  The  Spring  of  1885  found  me,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  with  some  children  old  enough  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  in  possession  of  a  little  farm  of  10  acres.  I 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  the  situation  was  familiar 
to  wife  and  self.  The  place  fronted  on  a  much-used 
road,  its  front  having  been  sold  off  in  lots  and  built 
on,  some  occupied  by  owners,  others  by  tenants.  My 
nearest  neighbor,  occupying  a  quarter-acre  lot,  had  a 
flock  of  15  hens  and  a  rooster,  good  Barred  Rock. 
My  first  job  was  building  frames,  for  sash,  and  I  soon 
had  the  bed  heated,  and  in  due  time  seeded.  Among 
them  was  an  ounce  of  cauliflower  seed.  They  came 
up  splendidly,  and  I  also  dreamed  of  salads.  Lettuce 
and  onion  came  and  grew,  and  the  weather  got 
warmer,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  sash.  I  still 
remained  at  my  trade,  so  lifted  the  sash  in  the  morning, 
and  lo !  at  night  when  I  returned  my  bed  of  plants 
was  destroyed.  The  frame  had  been  scratched  all 
over.  I  had  already  asked  my  neighbor  to  shut  up 
his  hens,  but  he  said  they  could  do  no  harm.  He 
declined  any  mode  of  settlement,  or  to  restrain  his 
fowls,  asking  me  how  /  would  like  to  be  shut  up ! 

I  never  sued  a  man,  but  think  I  have  been  sued.  I 
have  great  dislike  to  going  to  law,  and  against  my 
near  neighbor  too.  We  lived  less  than  50  feet  apart, 
and  as  we  talked  across  the  fence  his  liens  filed  in, 
and  went  to  the  frame  to  dig  it  over  again..  I  went 
in  and  got  my  gun  and  ammunition  and  stood  on  my 
doorstep  and  fired  into  the  bunch.  He  made  some 


DINNER  IS  SERVED.  Fig.  214. 

noise,  but  the  liens  did  not  go  away,  and  I  fired  again, 
maybe  more  than  once,  and  from  shouting  threats  my 
good  neighbor  asked  permission  to  secure  the  living 
and  remove  the  wounded ;  13  hens  and  the  rooster 
were  carried  home,  and  never  came  back.  He  sued 
me  and  never  brought  it  to  trial.  I  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood  yet-  I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone, 
but  I  won’t  be  imposed  upon  quietly,  and  I  never 
threaten.  After  more  than  20  years  of  review  I 
would  do  it  differently.  To-day  I  would  myself  build 
a  barrier  fence  and  avoid  force.  I  don’t  know  which 
is  wiser,  young  man,  or  old  man,  but  I’ve  told  what  I 
did  do,  and  would  do.  i.  f.  y. 
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THE  APPLE  PACKING  BUSINESS. 

“Put  Your  Name  On  Your  Job.” 

I  see  you  have  an  engraving  of  J.  M.  McCoach  & 
Co.  on  page  418,  made  from  a  paper  circle  that  covers 
the  face  of  a  barrel  of  apples  packed  by  them.  I  have 
done  considerable  business  with  them,  and  know 
them  personally,  and  when  they  buy  apples  they  have 
men  to  see  that  they  are  packed  and  graded  and 
labeled,  so  they  will  know  what  the  barrels  contain, 
and  the  customers  may  also  learn  what  marks  to 
go  by  when  ordering.  Apples  from  some  orchards 
arc  better  than  from  others,  or  from  some  trees 
better  than  from  others,  and  they  designate  them  by 
placing  an  X,  XX,  XXX,  XXXX  or  XXXXX  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  name  of  grower  or  packer  and  the 
variety  of  fruit.  Because  the  firm  is  located  in  West 
Virginia  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  fruit  was  grown 
in  that  State.  They  are  close  to  one  of  the  best 
fruit  regions  of  southern  Ohio,  and  much  of  their 
fruit  comes  from  the  Ohio  hills  near  by,  but  they  buy 
in  Virginia,  New  York  and  even  in  the  West.  As  to 
the  price  they  sell  apples  for,  nothing  was  said  by 
Mr.  Broadfoot,  of  XTorth  Carolina,  about  that.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  charge  as  much  as  $1  or  even  $2 
above  the  prices  ruling  in  Cincinnati  or  other  markets 
for  what  has  been  sold  as  good  stock  coming  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  sell  them  and 
meet  competitors  by  having  fruit  graded  and  packed 
better  than  the  others,  and  the  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  pack  and  the  company’s  business  methods. 

Without  wishing  to  get  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I 
and  my  father  before  me,  pack  our 
apples  and  stamp  or  stencil  the  name  of 
the  grower,  the  address,  the  variety  and 
specify  the  grade  on  the  head  of  the 
barrel,  and  place  a  paper  circle  against 
the  inside  of  the  head.  For  example,  on 
the  head  of  the  barrel  it  is  stamped  in 
large  blue  letters,  the  very  best  grade, 

“Fancy  Rome  Beauty  Grown  and 
Packed  by  U.  T.  Cox”  (with  address). 

A  smaller  size  is  stamped  in  red  and  the 
word  “Choice”  is  substituted  for 
“Fancy.”  Another  grade  is  stamped  in 
black.  The  paper  has  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  printed  in  large  letters  so  it  can 
be  seen  as  soon  as  the  barrel  is  open, 
and  the  fruit  looks  cleaner  and  brighter 
because  of  it.  In  fact  it  almost  makes 
them  look  better  than  they  really  are. 

I  never  knew  of  but  one  firm  wanting  a 
car  of  them  and  requesting  the  name  to 
be  scratched  off.  Mr.  McCoach  told  me 
last  year  that  one  order  came  that  way, 
and  he  wired  back  that  if  they  wanted 
the  name  taken  off  they  could  do  so, 
but  he  wouldn’t.  When  one  has  a 
large  quantity  of  one  kind  it  will  be 
best  to  have  the  name  of  variety  printed 
on  the  paper,  but  the  few  barrels  of  odd 
varieties  are  not  so  labeled  except  it  is 
written  on  the  head,  and  it  may  be  on 
the  paper  also.  By  all  means  the  pack¬ 
age  should  bear  the  mark  of  the  grower, 
or  packer  if  the  buyer  does  the  packing. 

When  all  the  real  good  apples  are  so  marked  and 
guaranteed  the  retail  trade  and  the  consumers  will 
learn  to  buy  according  to  the  marks  when  known, 
and  all  not  so  marked  will  have  to  go  by  guess. 

Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 

Those  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins.” 

There  is  more  in  that  apple  question  than  has  been 
touched  upon  yet  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  the  first  place, 
as  long  as  the  closed  barrel  is  the  package  used 
there  will  be  more  or  less  complaint  from  dishonest 
packing.  With  the  slatted  bushel  box,  the  fruit  show¬ 
ing  from  all  of  its  four  sides,  this  is  mostly  elimi¬ 
nated.  However,  as  the  practice  is  coming  to  be  in 
the  larger  apple-growing  sections  of  the  West,  the 
fruit  packed  and  branded  by  a  well-organized  fruit 
growers’  union  is  the  best  guarantee  of  quality.  Such 
a  box  of  fruit,  well-graded  as  to  size  and  perfection 
of  form  and  color,  means  a  high-priced  apple.  It 
means,  in  most  apple-growing  regions,  the  throwing 
out  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  which  must  be 
consigned  to  the  cannery  and  cider-mill,  or  as  a  waste 
product.  Of  course  with  proper  thinning  on  the 
tree,  exemption  from  the  Codling  moth,  etc.,  the 
proportion  will  not  be  so  great.  The  fact  is  fully 
demonstrated  out  here  in  the  West  that  water  in 
liberal  supply  to  the  orchard  in  midsummer,  when  the 
soil  in  its  natural  condition  is  usually  in  a  dry  powder 
form,  is  the  key  that  unlocks  nature’s  stores.  Give 
the  tree  access  to  the  soil  elements  in  a  soluble  form, 
when  the  same  is  needed  to  bring  the  fruit  to  a  full 
perfection  of  form  and  color,  and  it  will  do  it.  The 
irrigated  orchards  will  give  a  crop  75  to  90  per  cent 
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perfect,  or  rather  what  is  known  as  fancy  fruit,  and 
no  other  orchards  will  do  it,  out  here  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere  that  I  know  of.  Clean  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  soil  will  only  result  in  increased  size  of  the 
fruit  that  without  water  will  have  less  color  than 
if  produced  in  a  sod-bound  orchard.  But  bring  the 
soil  early  in  August  to  a  soft  mud  condition  and  not 
the  surface  alone,  but  all  through,  and  an  apple  that 
is  usually  of  a  dingy  brown  color  will  become  blood 
red.  The  mineral  elements  needed  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation,  and  usua’ly  abundant  in  the  land,  seem  to 
be  almost  wholy  inert  in  a  dry  powder  condition. 

Washington.  j.  f.  cass. 

BANANAS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  inquiry  of  G.  E.  C.,  page  403,  relative  to  the 
culture  of  bananas  in  Florida,  recalls  memories  of  the 
10  happiest  years  of  my  life,  spent  among  the  semi- 
tropical  groves  and  gardens  of  Orange  County, 
Florida.  Conditions  may  have  changed  since  then, 
but  a  few  words  as  to  my  own  experience  with 
bananas  may  suggest  ideas  to  your  correspondent. 
The  banana  is  one  of  the  easiest  fruits  grown,  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  as  it  has  practically  no 
insect  enemy,  and  grows  with  a  rapidity  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Spring  of 
1880  found  us  on  a  homestead  near  Lake  Apopka,  in 
Orange  County.  Along  with  our  oranges  we  decided 
to  try  an  acre  or  so  of  bananas,  and  went  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  had  his  plants  frozen  the  Winter  before, 
and  was  willing  to  give  them  away  to  get  rid  of  them. 


The  blackened,  leafless  stumps,  some  of  them  eight 
feet  high  and  a  foot  thick  at  the  base,  and  full  of  ill¬ 
smelling,  fermenting  juices  from  the  destructive  work 
of  the  frost,  were  not  pleasant  to  look  at  or  handle, 
but  they  were  still  sound  at  the  heart,  and  we  carried 
several  wagon  loads  of  them  home  and  set  them  out, 
six  feet  apart  each  way,  on  a  plowed  piece  of  rich 
land  near  an  old  stable,  where  the  pine  land  joined 
the  hammock  or  hardwood  land.  A  couple  of  plow- 
ings  was  all  the  attention  they  received.  Within  a 
month  or  two  the  plantation  was  a  scene  of  tropical 
beauty,  the  land  completely  shaded  by  the  long,  droop¬ 
ing,  banner-like  leaves  of  the  banana  plants,  some  of 
which  were  over  10  feet  high,  and  soon  the  purple 
fruit-buds,  big  as  cocoanuts,  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  tallest  stalks.  As  the  big  buds  turned  and  hung 
downward,  the  clasping  scales,  one  after  another 
lifted,  revealing  the  rows  of  pearly-pink  blossoms  be¬ 
neath,  each  of  which  represented  a  banana-to-be.  The 
honey  in  these  flowers  cannot  be  reached  by  insects, 
but  seems  to  be  preserved  for  the  development  of  the 
fruit  alone.  I  have  seen  my  father  walking  along  the 
green  overhung  alleys  of  banana  stalks  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  gathering  the  big  blossoms  and  striking  them  on 
the  edge  of  a  saucer,  which  threw  out  the  honey,  and 
soon  half-filled  the  vessel  with  a  sort  of  insipid  syrup. 
And  how  those  plants  did  grow !  On  damp,  hot 
nights,  the  developing  leaves  pushed  outward  with  a 
gentle,  crackling  sound  that  was  distinctly  audible 
throughout  the  little  plantation.  Yes,  we  could  act¬ 
ually  hear  those  banana  plants  grow.  The  young 
stalks  would  rise  several  inches  a  day.  By  Autumn 
there  were  many  bunches  of  ripe  fruit,  which  we 


took  to  Orlando  and  readily  exchanged  for  househo'd 
supplies,  and  some  of  the  stalks  were  twice  as  tall  as 
a  man,  and  their  beautiful  drooping  leaves  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length.  Only  one  head  of  bananas  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  stalk,  which,  after  it  has  done  its  duty, 
soon  dies  back  and  makes  room  for  the  half-dozen 
or  more  young  plants  starting  up  around  it.  The 
plant  usually  bears  fruit  at  the  age  of  18  months. 
These  bananas  were  finally  destroyed  by  frost.  We 
never  planted  so  many  of  them  any  more,  but  always 
kept  a  few  around  the  house  for  ornament  and  for 
home  use.  Importations  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  have  rendered  Florida  banana 
unprofitable. 

W  e  mostly  raised  the  ordinary  “horse”  banana,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  kind 
ordinarily  known  to  commerce,  and  the  flavor  is  a  little 
coarser,  but  it  is  very  good  and  wholesome.  We  had 
a  smaller,  spicy  sort  known  as  the  “fig”  banana,  which 
was  very  fine.  There  were  also  the  “Lady  Finger,” 
“Dacca,”  and  “Cavendish”  varieties.  The  latter  was 
of  stocky  growth,  with  crimson  splotches  on  the 
leaves,  quite  prolific  and  fine  flavored,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  heads  of  fruit  sometimes  reached  the  ground 
and  had  to  be  accommodated  by  digging  a  hole  be¬ 
neath  to  allow  them  to  develop.  The  banana  is 
propagated  by  stolons  or  suckers  which  are  produced 
freely  around  the  parent  stem.  It  requires  the  richest 
soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  but  the  drainage  must  be 
good,  and  the  hotter  the  weather  the  better  for  it. 
Frost  is  its  great  enemy,  and  the  plant  is  about  as 
tender  as  the  tomato.  For  that  reason 
its  culture  cannot  attain  much  commer¬ 
cial  importance  outside  of  the  tropical 
regions.  However,  one  may  easily  raise 
enough  of  the  fruit  for  his  own  use  in 
the  rich  and  sheltered  portions  of 
Orange  County,  Florida,  and  particularly 
on  the  hammock  lands  of  the  South 
Apopka  section.  Parties  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  banana  plants 
through  the  Winter  in  Tennessee  and 
getting  them  to  fruit  there  by  keeping 
them  in  a  pit  six  or  eight  feet  deep 
covered  with  planks  during  the  cold 
weather.  One  should  never  try  to  keep 
banana  plants  in  a  horizontal  position, 
as  the  irresistible  inclination  of  the  inner 
bud  to  grow  upward  will  cause  it  to 
burst  and  spoil  the  trunk  before  the 
Winter  is  over.  We  had  that  experience 
with  a  plant  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
we  tried  to  keep  in  a  cellar.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  plants  and 
looks  finely  in  grounds  wherever  it  can 
be  kept  over  Winter. 

Arkansas.  l.  s.  perkins. 

WILL  VETCH  SMOTHER  QUACK 
GRASS? 

Being  somewhat  interested  in  vetch, 
reading  your  article  on  page  398  has 
aroused  my  curiosity  more  and  more, 
until  I  have  decided  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  what  you  think  of  vetch  as 

an  exterminator  of  quack  or  joint 
grass.  A  western  seedsman  advertises 
superior  Sand  vetch,  which  he  claims  is  a  very  rapid 
growing  plant.  Is  vetch  a  plant  hard  to  get  rid  of, 
like  mustard  or  quack  grass?  Can  I  plow  a  bed  of 
quack  in  May  and  seed  to  vetch,  and  get  a  good  stand, 
and  do  you  think  that  vetch  will  grow  more  rapidly 
than  quack?  If  what  this  seedsman  says  of  it  would 
prove  itself  in  our  climate  and  soil,  I  think  it  will 
not  only  choke  out  quack,  but  also  be  of  great  benefit 
to  plow  under,  as  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  hay 
as  I  do  to  rid  the  farm  of  quack  grass.  Our  farm 
is  rolling,  and  of  rich  sand  loam.  o.  c. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  call  for  experience  from  farmers. 
Our  own  seeding  of  vetch  is  a  failure.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  we  have  heard  stated  against  vetch  is  that  on 
grain  farms  the  seeds  are  carried  about  and  mix  with 
the  grain,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  them. 

That  plan  of  killing  the  scale  on  fruit  trees  by 
painting  the  trunk  with  carbolic  acid  bobs  up  again. 
This  time  a  Philadelphia  judge  is  given  as  authority. 
He  may  be  high  legal  authority,  but  he  should  stick 
to  the  scales  of  justice.  The  best  authorities  we  can 
find  insist  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  plan  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  tree  with  carbolic  acid.  The  theory  is  that 
the  sap  will  absorb  the  acid  and  carry  it  into  the 
circulation  of  the  tree.  The  scale  get  it  as  they 
suck  the  juice  and  are  killed !  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  acid  is  carried  in  this  way,  and  if 
it  were  true  it  would  be  so  much  diluted  by  the  time 
it  got  to  the  leaf  that  it  would  not  harm  anything. 
Our  advice  is  to  drop  carbolic  acid  and  stick  to  the 
regular  spray  materials. 


A  39-CENT  TOMATO  CLUSTER.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  215. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  474. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tbo  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
Ills  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTITAM  P.  ATJ.DS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  PANTHER.  . Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACICROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

PRANK  M  BOYCE...  East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .  .Chittennngo,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O'NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


A  SCREEN  OF  TREES. 

There  are  many  farmhouses  which  would 
be  wonderfully  improved  by  some  screen  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  direct  view  of  necessary  but  un¬ 
sightly  buildings.  The  well-known  Boston 
horticulturist,  Luke  J.  Doogue,  gives  the 
following  very  useful  suggestion  in  “Horti¬ 
culture”  : 

“I  needed  a  screen  and  I  wanted  it  badly. 
There  were  many  tilings  to  use  but  I  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Carolina  poplar.  I  put  in  a 
row  of  those  and  cut  them  back  well.  In 
front  of  these  I  planted  Viburnum  Opulus. 
The  poplars  got  very  busy  growing  and 
after  a  few  severe  cuttings  they  kept  send¬ 
ing  out  new  wood  down  to  the  ground. 
In  the  second  year  they  were  10  feet  high 
and  densely  leaved.  As  a  screen  it  an¬ 
swered  all  requirements,  but  since  that  time 
the  Viburnums  have  been  growing  and  dur¬ 
ing  Hie  Winter  months  they  furnish  a  gor¬ 
geous  decoration  of  vivid  red  berries  that 
hang  until  the  leaves  again  shoot  out.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  poplars  are  un¬ 
desirable  for  many  obvious  reasons.  Sure 
t hoy  ore  under  some  treatment  but  if  you 
want  a  screen  of  moderate  height  you  must 
cut  thorn  bard  to  get  the  new  wood  and 
by  tliis  cutting  you  also  fool  the  borers. 
a  sharp  spade  will  keep  the  roots  at  home 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  work.  If  you 
let  the  trees  have  full  swing  they  will  in  a 
short  time  get  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  family  and  walk  right  into  the  house 
loo  and  later  dump  a  ton  of  dead  wood 
on  the  house  when  they  have  grown  up  a 
hundred  feet.  But  if  you  want  a  screen, 
plant  the  Carolina  poplar  and  give  it  the 
knife  good  and  hard.  For  an  artistic  pro¬ 
position  put  the  Viburnums  in  front.” 


THE  OILS  FOR  SPRAYING. 

Are  the  oils  as  effective  in  spraying  peach 
trees  ns  the  lime-sulphur  wash?  F.  H. 

Bangor,  Fa. 

It  depends  upon  what  the  spraying  Is 
for.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  oils  prop¬ 
erly  mixed  and  at  the  right  strength  will 
kill  every  San  .Tos6  scale  they  cover,  and 
not  hurt  the  tree.  The  same  Is  true  of  a 
well-made  lime-sulphur  wash.  The  oils 
usually  cost  more,  are  much  easier  to  mix 
and  easier  to  spray.  All  they  do  is  to  kill 
the  scale  insects,  while  lime-sulphur  has 
some  effect  in  destroying  germs  of  fungus 
disease.  One  advantage  of  the  oils  is  that 
they  can  be  used  through  the  Fall  and 
even  through  the  Winter  on  bright  days.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  best  time  to  use  lime- 
sulphur  is  in  late  Spring,  just  before  the 
buds  open.  Winter  spraying  with  lime- 
sulpliur  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  with  the 
oils.  We  hear  of  fruit  growers  who  spray 
with  the  oils  in  Fall  and  Winter,  and  with 
lime-sulphur  in  Spring. 


CURING  MELON  DISEASES. 

A  reader  tells  how  last  season  he  tried 
to  prevent  Melon  blight  and  “wilt”  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  He  bad 
little  success,  but  one  day  poured  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sprayer  around  several  hills. 
The  ground  was  well  soaked  with  the  lime 
and  copper  and  those  hills  withstood 
disease.  He  wants  to  know  if  soaking  the 
soil  in  this  way  is  a  sure  remedy.  We  can¬ 
not  find  anyone  who  has  had  experience. 
Faul  Rose,  the  great  Michigan  melon 
grower,  says : 

“In  regard  to  saturating  the  soil  about 
the  hills  of  melons  to  prevent  Melon  blight 
and  ‘wilt,’  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  no 
experience,  further  than  we  often  dump 
portions  of  barrels  of  the  mixture  on  the 
ground  in  the  melon  fields  when  through 
spraying.  I  never  noticed  any  particular 
benefit  from  this,  however.  The  best  re¬ 
sult  we  ever  obtained  was  by  spraying 
upper  and  lower  side  of  the  leaves  and 
vines  by  carefully  turning  the  vines  bot¬ 
tom  side  up  and  spraying  both  sides;  this, 
however,  only  in  a  small  way.  I  have 


demonstrated,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  good 
crops  of  sweet  cantaloupes  can  be  grown 
in  badly  blight-affected  localities  by  thor¬ 
oughly  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
four  or  five  times.  Spray  even  after  pick¬ 
ing  begins.  About  the  ‘wilt,’  this  was  very 
bad  last  season  here  in  northern  Michigan, 
taking  about  one-half  of  tlic  hills,  Fall- 
plowed  rich  clover  sod  and  new  land  that 
was  full  of  rich  vegetable  mold  being  most 
affected,  while  on  the  sandy  soil  there  was 
but  little  loss  from  this  cause.  All  parts 
of  the  fields  were  thoroughly  sprayed  and 
received  the  same  care.  They  had  but  very 
little  ‘wilt’  in  Tennessee  on  stony  clay 
soils,  and  not  as  much  in  Indiana  on  soils 
that  were  badly  affected  the  year  before. 
I  think  that  climatic  conditions  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.”  paul  rose. 


Bees  and  Grapes. 

When  bees  and  wasps  attack  and  destroy 
grapes  what,  besides  bagging,  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them  ? 

Ans. — It  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  bees  do  not  and  cannot 
puncture  the  skin  of  sound  fruit.  It  is 
not  denied  that  they  will  visit  pears, 
peaches  or  grapes,  the  skins  of  which 
have  been  broken  from  being  over-ripe, 
or  which  have  been  punctured  by  wasps  : 
or  birds.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
where  the  bees  appear  to  be  eating 
grapes,  it  will  be  found  that  small  birds 
come  early  in  the  morning  and  perforate 
the  fruit.  The  most  common  of  these 
are  some  species  of  the  insect-eating 
birds,  especially  the  Cape  May  warbler. 
If  the  vineyardist  will  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  a  little  before  or  after  sun¬ 
rise,  he  will  find  the  birds  at  work.  The 
remedy  is  to  use  a  shot-gun.  In  cases 
where  the  fruit  is  over-ripe,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  pick  it  before  it  reaches 
that  stage.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
honey,  bees  will  attack  grapes  affected 
with  grape-rot;  but  as  all  such  fruit  is 
worthless,  practically  no  great  damage  is 
done.  _ 

Cnows  and  Grapes. — Why  do  we  kill 
crows  when  tar  will  keep  them  from  taking  ; 
up  the  corn  ?  Crows  do  not  bother  us  much  . 
here  with  taking  up  our  corn,  and  we  al-  I 
ways  thought  there  was  room  enough  for 
us  and  the  birds  too,  until  last  year  the 
pesky  crows  learned  to  tear  the  sacks  from 
our  Carman  grapes,  and  would  even  eat  the 
grapes  after  tearing  the  sacks  off.  We 
wanted  to  eat  the  grapes  ourselves,  so  we 
shot  at  the  crows,  but  didn't  always  hit. 
We  could  plant  other  kinds  of  grapes. 

Kansas.  J.  b.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

THE  VICTOR  TREADLE 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED 


Why  not  use  your  weight  i 


i  tnrningyour  separator? 
With  a  Victor  Treadle 
your  weight  does  nearly 
all  the  work  without  any 
extra  effort  on  your 
part.  It  can  he  attached 
to  any  separator  in  half 
a  minute.  It  is  simple 
and  cheap.  Once  used 
you  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Hundreds  in  use. 
Ask  for  letters  from 
those  who  are  using  it. 
We  sell  only  direct  to 
the  farmer.  Write  for 
circulars.  Address 
THE  HINCKLEY 
TREADLE  POWER  CO.. 
Hinckley,  -  Illinois. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Rack  and  Hay 
Ladders.  Made  Better  than 
rouexoeet.  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed.  Write 

lode!  Hfg'.  Co.,  Box  418,  Mancie,  Indiana. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  gnaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F."  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
"F”  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


POST’S  BINDER 
TWINE 


Farmers  wanted  as  Agents 

AUGUST  POST 

MOULTON.  IOWA 


THE  KNOItMOIJS  YIKT.D  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia.  N.  J. 
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THE 

Cream  Separator 
CREAMERYMEN 

USE 


42  E.  Madison  StrebT 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

GAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Today  over  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators.  Tliis  fact  means  much  to  every  cow  owner.  Without 
the  separator  creamery  operation  would  he  almost  impossible. 
No  matter  whether  the  creamery  is  buying  whole  milk  or  cream 
its  success  rests  upon  the  centrifugal  cream  separator.  Those 
who  are  buj-ing  whole  milk  skim  it  at  the  factory  with 
DE  LAVAL  Power  machines — those  who  are  huj-ing  cream 
advise  their  patrons  to  purchase  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines. 
ITe  biggest  and  most  successful  creamery  company  in  the  world 
is  buying  cream  from  nearly  50,000  patrons  to  whom  it  has  sold 
or  recommended  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines,  after  many  years 
of  experience  with  all  kinds  of  separators.  Had  the  DE  LAVAL 
not  been  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  profitable  separator  for 
anyone  owning  two  or  more  cows,  this  great  creamery  would 
never  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  placing  them  with  its 
patrons.  And  this  is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  for 
creameries  can  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  having 
from  a  few  hundred  to  many  thousand  DE  LAVAL  patrons. 
Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to  find  out  WHY  experienced  creamerymen 
prefer  the  DE  LAVAL  to  other  separators?  You  may  learn 
the  reason  by  asking  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or  better  still 
a  DE  LAVAL  machine — to  examine  and  try  out  at  your  own 
home  free  of  all  expense.  Don’t  wait,  but  write  us  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


WATER. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Accomplishes  what  others  almost  do.  Pressure 
superior  to  any  elevated  structure.  Entire  freedom 
from  frost.  Tank,  Special  Fittings,  Gasoline  Engine 
and  Pump  complete  /n»  -g  a  on 
and  dependable,  «Jj)  JL  4  /  •  ^ 
Send  Postal  for  Book  “  N.” 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT 
COMPANY, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Sonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161  31*  Oodlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Baskets 

Crates 

Ladders 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

BACON  &  CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


GABBAGE 


PLANTS— 2,000,000  All 

Head  Early,  Succession, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 
Early  Summerplants ready.  Strong,  stocky  plants. 
They  have  an  average  of  4  square  inches  of  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  10,000  $7,  5,000  $4,  1,000  $1, 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Chester,  New  jersey. 

STONE  TOMATO  PLANTS  reSTS!,™ 

ready  after  May  20th.  Winningstadt  and  Market 
Gardener’s  No.  2  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  at  $1 
per  1,000.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

Efln  nnn  Jersey  Yellow,  Jersey  Red  and  Big 
3UU|UUU  Stem;  $1.50  per  31.  Plants  ready 
May  20th.  JOHN  OASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitaa  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  TREKS  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
and  put  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
Wo  are  the  pioneers  in  Landscape  Forestry. 
Why  not  consult  us  ?  It  costs  you  nothing.  Twelve 
years’  experience.  Indorsed  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduates  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Forestry.  Field 
force,  250  expert  men.  Write  us. 

II.  J^.  FROST  dfe  CO., 

Landscape  Foresters  and  F.ntomologists, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Arlington,  Mass. 


Peach,  Apple 
&  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation  . 

VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


TESTED  FARM 


SudS 


We  are  Recleaners 
of  Clover,  Timothy  and 
a  full  line  of  Grass  and 
Farm  Seeds,  also  Grow¬ 
ers, Importers  and  dealers 
in  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Write  for  Field  Seed 
price  list,  also  Annual 
Seed  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

Northern  grown,  fully  90  per  cent  pure,  guaranteed 
free  from  Dodder  and  Trefoil.  All  Government 
tested.  To-day’s  reduced  price  only  $11.25  per  bush. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  and  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  IVIechanlcsburg,  Ohio 

rnn  C  Al  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
run  OHLC  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

CAR  CAI  C— Millions  Sweet  Potato, Cabbage 
rUnOHLL  lltll|  Tomato  Plants.  Price  list 
free.  Good  plants.  Michael  N.Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  Improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  CORNER  OF  AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
GARDEN. 

Hollyhocks  always  grew  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  garden,  single  and  double,  a 
dozen  colors.  They  are  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all  the  old-time  flow¬ 
ers.  From  seed  planted  in  the  Spring  or 
Summer  and  the  small  plants  trans¬ 
planted  to  where  they  are  to  stay,  one 
will  get  a  long  season  of  bloom  the  next 
year.  The  roots  live  in  the  open  through 
the  Winter,  protected  maybe  with  a  little 
straw  or  old  leaves,  and  often  blossom 
two  or  three  seasons.  It  is  better  to 
have  some  new  plants  every  year  to  be 
sure  of  them.  The  garden  level  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  212,  is  some  three  feet  be¬ 
low  the  foreground.  The  spikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  were  six  and  eight  feet  tall,  and 
were  in  blossom  from  first  to  last  for 
six  weeks.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  “MIRACLE”  WHEAT. 

We  have  received  several  requests  for 
particulars  about  this  variety  of  wheat. 
Some  remarkable  statements  have  been 
made  about  it  both  as  to  origin  and 
yield.  We  wrote  Dr.  M.  A.  Carleton, 
the  cerealist  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  received 
this  reply : 

“This  wheat,  produced  by  Mr.  K.  B. 
Stoner,  of  Fincastle,  Va„  is  nothing 
more  -than  a  good  sample  of  thorough 
selection  from  a  single  mother  plant. 
The  original  plant,  of  course,  was  a 
good  one,  and  no  one  knows  how  it 
originated.  It  was  found  in  his  yard, 
and,  while  this  plant  may  have  been  an 
unusual  individual,  the  rest  of  the  story 
could  be  repeated  by  any  good  farmer 
by  thoroughly  selecting  his  wheat  and 
breeding  it  as  he  would  breed  animals. 
The  accounts  have  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  different  newspapers,  al¬ 
though  it  is  an  unusually  good  strain  of 
wheat  without  a  doubt.” 

m.  a.  carleton. 

WORK  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

11.  IF.  II.,  Olneyville.  R.  I. — We  have 
learned  fairly  well  how  to  handle  the  San 
.Tos6  scale,  the  Codling  moth  and  the  scab, 
but  I  am  in  sore  need  of  some  one  who  can 
tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
Plum  curculio.  This  insect,  like  other  crea¬ 
tures  with  fewer  legs,  has  adapted  itself  to 
new  conditions,  and  acquired  depraved 
tastes;  at  least  they  are  depraved  from  the 
view-point  of  the  fruit  grower,  for  the  little 
Turk  now  feeds  as  greedily  upon  the  apple 
as  it  does  upon  tiie  plum,  and  does  even 
more  damage.  The  Illinois  Station,  in  a 
recent  bulletin,  gives  the  result  of  a  number 
of  experiments,  which  point  as  the  chief 
reliance  in  fighting  the  pest,  upon  contin¬ 
uous  cultivation  during  the  growing  season, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fallen  and  in¬ 
fested  fruit.  Their  results  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  hut  they  do  not  explain  my  last 
year's  experience.  There  are  no  plum  trees 
of  any  sort  within  a  mile  or  more  of  the 
plum  orchard  that  was  to  have  borne  its 
first  crop,  nor  are  there  any  hearing  apple 
trees  within  a  half  mile  of  either  the  plums 
or  a  young  orchard  of  Yellow  Transparents 
and  Oldenburgs  that  also  wished  to  present 
us  with  an  offering;  but  on  the  north,  ad¬ 
joining  the  plum  orchard,  and  distant  half 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  apple  orchard,  is  a 
large  wood,  principally  oak,  with  some 
W  bite  pine  and  birch.  The  invasion  oc¬ 
curred  suddenly,  when  the  apples  were 

about  the  size  of  small  acorns  and  the 
plums  were  like  peas.  The  curculio  ap¬ 

peared  at  the  same  lime  over  the  whole 
orchard,  some  300  trees,  and  every  apple 
and  plum  seemed  to  have  from  one  to  10 
eureulios  digging  into  it.  You  can  guess  the 
results.  One  apple  was  the  total  crop. 
Where  did  they  come  from?  How  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it  over 
again  ? 

Ans. — The  correspondent  states  that 
on  the  north  adjoining  the  plum  or¬ 
chard,  but  distant  half  a  mile  or  so 

from  the  apple  orchard,  is  a  large  piece 
of  woods.  If  this  woods  adjoins  the 
plum  orchard  it  would  be  an  ideal  place 
in  which  the  eureulios  could  hibernate. 
If  the  surrounding  land  were  also 
grown  up  to  weeds  or  other  coarse, 
heavy  vegetation  and  were  not  culti¬ 
vated,  the  eureulios  would  find  such 
conditions  favorable  for  hibernation.  If 
the  orchard  itself  were  uncultivated  or 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  grass  and  weeds 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the 


eureulios  could  easily  hibernate  in  the 
orchard  successfully.  Now  in  regard 
to  the  methods  for  controlling  this  pest. 
The  careful  experiments  made  by  the 
Illinois  Station  show  that  for  apples 
thorough  cultivation  in  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  is  the  most  successful  remedial 
treatment,  and  several  applications  of  a 
poison  spray  also  help  very  much.  On 
plums  I  have  been  carrying  on  co¬ 
operative  experiments  with  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  for  several  seasons,  and  the  general 
results  have  been  much  in  favor  of  two 
or  three  applications  of  a  poison  spray, 
preferably  the  arsenate  of  lead,  using 
it  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pounds 
in  50  gallons  of  water.  Make  the  first 
application  just  after  the  blossoms  drop 
and  repeat  this  in  a  week,  following  it 
with  another  a  week  later,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  trees  thoroughly  coated  during 
the  feeding  and  egg-laying  period  of  the 
eureulios.  The  jarring  method  is,  of 
course,  practicable  and  a  sure  remedy. 
Trees  of  considerable  size  can  be  jarred 
during  the  season  for  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  tree.  Jarring  should  begin 
about  the  blossoming  time,  and  continue 
on  a  few  trees  daily  until  the  beetles 
are  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  war¬ 
rant  jarring  all  the  trees  daily.  I  think 
the  combination  of  thorough  cultivation 
and  thorough  spraying  with  the  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  will  largely  control  this  pest 
both  on  the  plums  and  young  apple 
trees.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


Cow  Peas  for  Maryland. 

A.  E.  C.,  Cockcy8ville,  Md. — I  have  a 
field  of  six  acres,  quite  a  steep  hill,  lying 
to  north  and  west.  It.  was  used  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  four  years  ago,  since  then  it  has  lain 
idle.  The  ground  is  sandy  loam  with  con¬ 
siderable  small  loose  stone.  I  wish  to  put 
the  field  in  cultivation,  but  have  no  man¬ 
ure.  What  do  you  think  of  cow  peas  and 
how  put  them  in  and  treat  them  to  best 
advaniage  to  land? 

Ans. — Certainly  you  can  grow  cow 
peas  successfully,  for  I  have  done  it  al¬ 
most  in  sight  of  you  many  years  ago. 
You  should  give  the  land  an  application 
of  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  five  per  cent  potash  at  rate  of 
300  pounds  per  acre,  well  harrowed  in, 
before  sowing  the  peas.  You  can  get 
this  already  prepared  from  the  fertilizer 
dealers  in  Baltimore.  The  land  should 
be  plowed  well  and  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  and  then  harrowed  in.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  June  at  rate 
of  one  bushel  per  acre  broadcast  or 
drilled  in  with  a  wheat  drill.  If  sown 
by  hand  they  can  be  well  covered  with 
an  Acme  harrow.  Then,  if  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  let 
them  stand  till  the  seed  ripens  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  then  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  all  among  them.  Or  you 
can  mow  the  vines  for  hay  when  the 
pods  turn  yellow,  and  then  disk  the 
stubble  and  sow  the  clover.  This  clover 
can  be  turned  in  in  the  Spring  for  corn 
and  should  make  you  a  good  crop  even 
if  you  have  no  manure.  Cut  at  the 
proper  stage,  the  pea  vines  will  make  the 
finest  of  cow  hay.  w.  F.  massey. 


Address  Today  for  Free  Deal  Buggy  Catalog 
”  Semi-Centennial  Edition 


*3QUM£  DEAL  1 
BUGGIES  - 


If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy  within  six 
months  or  a  year,  we  want  to  send  you  our  new  Deal 
Buggy  Catalog.  This  book  tells  you  just  how  you 
would  build  a  buggy  for  your  own  personal  use  if  you  owned  a  great 
Vehicle  Factory  like  ours,  with  the  pick  of  the  world's 
finest  buggy  materials  right  at  hand,  the  most  modern 
machinery  to  work  with  and  our  skilled  buggy  builders 
to  carry  out  your  ideas. 

Every  DEAL  BUGGY  must  be  fine  enough,  strong 
enough  and  have  such  style,  quality  and  perfect 
workmanship  that  J.  J.  Deal  himself,  with  his  50 
years’  experience  as  a  buggy  builder,  says  it  suits 
him  exactly. 


Beautiful  DEAL  Buggies 


We  build  only  high-grade  buggies— no  “sec¬ 
ond-raters.”  A  Deal  Buggy  is  honestly  and  care-'  _ 

fully  made  by  men  we  have  trained  in  Deal  methods. 

We  put  more  style ,  durability.  QUALITY,  into  every  one  than  you’ll  find  in  most 
buggies.  The  sills  and  seat  risers  and  bottom  boards  are  extra  heavy.  The 
bodies,  gears,  wheels,  tops  and  trimmings  are  put  together  to  stay,  and  the  finish 
is  superb.  We  pay  our  men  by  the  day  (not  by  the  piece)  and  they  put  lots  of 
time  on  every  buggy. 

Yet  the  price  of  a  genuine  Deal  Buggy,  quality  considered,  is  extraordinarily  low. 

Send  today  for  our  Free  Catalog  of  Deal  Buggies,  Surreys,  Driving  Wagons, 
Spring  Wagons  and  Carts.  Enclose  6  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  a 

Semi-Centennial  Souvenir  Key  Chain 

Address:  J.  J.  DEAL  &  SON,  Dept.  20,  JONESVILLE,  MICH. 


?  Great  Buqqy 

J*Rnfnn«  Proposition 

r  A>»o  My  Large  General  Line  Ca 

Vma - i'nll  » _ t _ l_ 


My  proposition  is  posi¬ 
tively  the  best  made 
by  any  factory. 


GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

125,000  GutranU*— Altogether 
different  from  any  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  my  proposition  sure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
mako  or  kind — from  $29.90  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  ^ 

66G  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo, la. 


- .  — - - - — _ Catalog 

Free — Fall  of  Bargains  In  High 
Grade  Buggies,  Harness,  Wagons 
and  Implex  " 

ments.  4  I  ONLY 


J30  Days’  Free  Trial 


{heaviest  fence  made 

\  AU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weigh* 
H  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod, 

■  delivered.  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspection 
k  and  tost.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles.  ‘ 

The  Brown  Fence  Jk  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STRENGTH,  ENDURANCE,  | 
ECONOMY .  are  the  three 
points  to  be  considered  I 
_  when  buying  a  fence  for  your  | 
,,  farm.  The  Frost  Heavy  Weight I 
r  Knocked  Down  and  Woven  W Ire  I 
r-  Fencesaretlie  strongestfencesknown.  | 
W1U  last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalogue  1 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 
Box 700  Decatur.Ind 


[I  J  mT  ■■■■■*  8<s  tb-  Sample  free. 

12  H  HO  fir  E  WSIlfi  K:inm'r  hg’ts  wanted. 

■  WW  ■BlVTheo  BurtltSonSi|y,e|rose  0 


Save  $15  to  $25 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US  AT 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Splendidly  Built  Two-Seated 

FARMER’S  HANDY 
WAGON, 


WITH 

SHAFTS 


$49.75 


Many  other  fltyles  ofptrlctly  high-grade  wagons  at  factory  cost 
Each  and  every  part  strictly  guaranteed.  We  want  to  prove 
that  we  can  sell  you  a  New  York  State  Wagon  at  the  low**xt 
price  ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Send  postal  for  Free 
Catalogue  of  100  different  styles,  with  Wholesale  Brice  List. 

THE  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE — Send  at 
once  for  our  handsome 
newFenceCatnlog.tells 
yon  how  to  buy  tho  best 
fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 

_  dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  Write — 

Aaahar  Fane.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


INSIST  on  seeing  BELL  ELASTIC 
BARB  WIRE.  "  Seeing’s  believ¬ 
ing,”  in  this  case.  If  not  for  sale  in 

_ _ _  your  town,  write  us  for  trade  prices, 

freight  prepaid.  BELL  WIRE  COMTANY,  43 
N.  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  builder  required  to 
set  them — no  weights  that  can  be  lost 
or  stolen.  Three  to  twenty  tons  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

‘‘Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  liax,  barley,  katflr  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  H 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  bo  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  f 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

1IEEKNER  A  SONS,  22liroml  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


Get  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  FREE  ROOFING  BOOK 

We  Ship  Guaranteed  Roofing  Any¬ 
where  at  HALF  REGULAR  PRICES! 

Nails,  Cement  and  Instructions  FREE  in  Every 
Roll  of  Gordon-Van  Tine  Guaranteed  ROOFING. 

Don’t  pay  robber  prices  for  ready  roofing.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
expensive  shingles.  You  can  save  big  money  by  buying  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Genuine  Guaranteed  Waterproof  Hoofing  direct  from  our 
great  plant.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known.  Every  roll  guaranteed 
for  5,  8  or  10  years,  according  to  weight.  8250,000  behind  the  guarantee.  We 
sell  millions  of  square  feet  of  the  finest  roofing  made,  direct  from  mill  to 
user  at  Half  retail  prices.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for 
the  greatest  Free  Hoofing  Book  ever  published.  This  big.  illustrated 
book  tells  wliy  the  World’s  Great  Fire  Insurance  Companies  approve 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing,  Tells  how  it  is  waterproofed  with 
genuine  asphalt.  Tells  how  to  apply  it  yourself  on  house,  barn  or  any 
other  building.  Write  for  it.  Don’t  do  any  roofing  tili  you  get  it. 

Our  Roofing  Saved  this  N.Y.  Farmer  a  Snug  Sum  of  Money 


Home  of  Freiing'  House,  of  West  Danby,  New  York, 
Roofed  with  Gordon-Van  Tine  Flintcoated  Roofing' 


„  Wkst  Danby,  New  Youk,  January  30,  1908. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— l  purchased  from  you  31  squares  of  your  3-ply  roofing  to  be  used  for 
covering  my  home.  I  received  this  material  in  good  shape,  found  the  freight  charges 
low  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  roofing.  Tn  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  could  pur¬ 
chase  as  good  a  quality  for  nnywhero  near  the  price.  My  roofing  lias  been  on  some 
time  and  is  in  good  condition.  I  would  be  very  willing  to  recommend  to  anyone  the 
use  of  your  Flintcoated  Roofing.  Respectfully,  Feeling  House. 


Writ©  at  once  for  Fro©  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  and  Fro©  Samples. 


PRICES 


i  -Ply  -  -  $1.41 

2-Ply  -  -  1.96 

Per  Square,  108  sq.  ft.  3-Ply  -  -  2.29 

Prompt  Shipment  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 
Nails,  Can  of  Cement  and  Instructions  FREE  in  Every  Roll. 


Samples 

FREE 

Ask  us  to  send  you  free 
samples  of  the  different 
weights  of  roofing  for 
examination  and  test. 

BOOK 

FREE 

Don’t  fail  to  write  to¬ 
day  for  a  copy  of  the 
great  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Roofing  Book. 

RllilflinO'  Offoi’  Best  Red  Kosln  Buildlne Paper, about  07. 

UUlIUlllg  rdjJCl  Ullcr  30  pounds  to  roll,  per  roll  of  500  sq.  ft.  OIG 
Tap  Call  Special  Bargain  — 100  sq.  ft.  Best  Grade  Tar 

IQi  1  “1 1  Ul  l“i  Felt  (comas  in  rolls  of  about  52  lbs.  at  2c  per  lb, )  OUy 

GORDOSM,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  924  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Send  us  you'’  or¬ 
ders  for  lumbor. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  30, 


Ruralisms 


Progress  With  Glasshouse  Toma¬ 
toes. — Twelve  years  ago  we  grew  our 
first  Winter  tomatoes,  using  Lorillard 
and  Dwarf  Champion  as  the  varieties. 
The  yield  was  fair,  although  the  green¬ 
house,  to  accommodate  other  plants, 
was  run  at  a  temperature  much  lower 
than  is  usual  for  tomatoes,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  such  as  to  necessitate  thq  use 
of  boxes  or  large  pots  instead  of  the 
usual  raised  benches.  A  cross  was 
effected  between  the  two  varieties,  and 
the  best  of  the  resulting  offspring,  after 
a  few  seasons  of  selection,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Combination.  It  was  a  good-sized, 
bright  scarlet  tomato,  with  much  of  the 
superior  finish  of  Lorillard,  productive 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  field,  the 
only  defect  being  a  rather  short  stigma 
that  lessened  chances  for  full  setting  in 
midwinter  when  pollen  is  scantily  pro¬ 
duced.  Very  good  yields  were,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  from  trials  in  many  local¬ 
ities.  Combination  has  since  been  used 
in  our  experiments  as  a  breeder,  cross¬ 
ing  it  first  with  Mayflower  to  lengthen 
the  stigma  and  then  with  Best  of  All,  a 
famous  English  variety  of  fine  color  and 
large  size,  but  with  objectionable  coarse 
foliage.  Considerable  disturbances  fol¬ 
lowed  these  repeated  injections  of  alien 
blood,  the  seedlings  coming  anything  but 
uniform  in  growth  and  fruit,  but  five 
years’  selection  of  the  most  promising 
type,  after  again  crossing  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  Lorillard,  has  given  us  a  depend¬ 
able  variety,  well  suited  to  our  condi¬ 
tions.  Thirty  plants  are  grown  each 
Winter  in  12-inch  pots,  and  space  is 
given  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  house 
for  16  plants  of  Quarter-Century,  a 
scarlet-fruited,  dwarf-growing  variety, 
also  an  outcome  of  the  original  cross  of 
Lorillard  and  the  pink  or  crimson 
Dwarf  Champion.  These  Quarter-Cen¬ 
tury  plants  are  grown  two  each  in  14- 
inch  pots,  the  combined  yield  in  weight 
of  fruits  being  about  equal  to  that  of 
each  plant  of  the  perfected  Combina¬ 
tion,  though  the  individual  tomatoes 
average  much  smaller. 

Six  Pounds  to  the  Plant. — We  get 
an  average  yield  for  the  two  varieties  of 
six  pounds  to  the  pot  for  the  Winter. 
We  marketed  just  240  pounds  during 
the  past  season,  from  December  20  to 
April  25,  at  the  uniform  price  of  25 
cents  the  pound,  amounting  to  $60  for 
the  crop.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a 
banner  yield,  as  10  pounds  per  plant  has 
been  attained  in  modern  forcing  houses 
under  ideal  conditions,  but  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  for  our  comparatively  low 
temperature.  There  were  993  tomatoes 
in  the  240  pounds,  making  the  average 
weight  a  trifle  less  than  four  ounces 
each.  Sizes  running  not  over  six  to  the 
pound  are  acceptable  in  market,  but 
those  approaching  four  to  the  pound  are 
liked,  as  they  make  a  better  appearance 
when  sliced.  Combination,  as  now  de¬ 
veloped,  bears  solid  fruits  of  great 
beauty,  high  colored  and  smoothly 
finished,  generally  in  clusters  of  three 
to  five.  Fig.  215,  page  471,  represents, 
reduced  in  size,  a  fair  cluster,  one  of 
many  produced  the  past  Winter.  The 
five  tomatoes,  all  ripe  at  the  same  time, 
weighed  26  ounces,  and  were  worth  at 
the  local  grocery  39  cents.  The  plant 
,  is  vigorous, ,  climbing,  when  trained  to  a 
singje  stem,  and  allowed  sufficient  head 
room,  12  or  more  feet  high.  The  foliage 
is  -ample,  but  open  enough  in  •  char¬ 
acter  to  admit  sun  to  the  ripening 
fruits.  There  is  abundance  of  pollen 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  suitable,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  plants  have 
stigmas  well  projecting.  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  for  this  feature,  and  find  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  each  successive  generation. 
It  is  well  understood  among  tomato 
growers  that,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  a  bloom  with  a  long  pistil,  carry¬ 
ing  the  stigma  beyond  the  clasping 


anthers  is  more  likely  to  be  fertilized  in 
the  comparatively  still  air  of  a  green¬ 
house  than  one  with  a  short  pistil.  In 
practicq,;  glasshouse  tomatoes  are  pol¬ 
linated  by  sharply  jarring  the  vine  sup¬ 
ports  on  sunny  days  when  the  air  with¬ 
in  is  comparatively  dry,  or  even  rap¬ 
ping,  with  a  light  stick  or  long-handled 
brush,  the  flower  clusters  themselves. 
This  releases  the  mature  pollen  contained 
in  the  chinks  of  the  crowded  anthers  so 
that  it  emerges  in  minute  cloud-like 
puffs.  If  the  stigma  is  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  anthers  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
coated  with  pollen,  as  it  is  usually  in 
receptive  condition  as  soon  as  the  pollen 
is  ripe.  If  too  short  the  pollen  shower 
passes  beyond,  so  that  the  sensitive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stigma  may  be  missed,  or 
so  imperfectly  fertilized  that  malformed 
fruits  follow.  Many  growers  find  it 
profitable  in  dull  midwinter  weather  to 
collect  pollen  in  a  watch  glass  or  other 
convenient  receptacle  and  apply  it  daily 
to  such  blooms  as  may  appear  receptive. 
This  work  is  greatly  facilitated  when 
the  styles  are  of  good  length.  The  ideal 
greenhouse  tomato,  however,  should 
produce  sufficient  pollen  during  the 
gloomiest  and  shortest  of  Winter  days, 
and  be  so  constructed  that  fertilization 
should  result  from  a  comparatively  light 
jar.  In  garden  culture  agitation  by  wind 
is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  pollina¬ 
tion  of  all  varieties,  even  those  with 
nearly  concealed  stigmas.  Insects  ap¬ 
parently  have  little  to  do  with  tomato 
pollination,  and  extra  long  styles  may 
even  be  disadvantageous  outside  by 
permitting  the  stigmatic  surface  to  be  wet 
with  dew  or  rain.  Every  gardener  is 
aware  that  tomatoes  rarely  “set”’  well  in 
rainy  weather.  Mayflower  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  has  characteristically  the  most 
projecting  stigmas,  and  has  never  been 
considered  prolific  in  the  field,  but  was 
long  a  favorite  inside  for  its  reliability. 
The  fruits  are  large  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  but  rather  flabby  in  texture,  and  the 
foliage  is  too  profuse  for  best  results. 
The  blending  of  Mayflower  with  Loril¬ 
lard,  Best  of  All  and  the  stocky  Dwarf 
Champion  promises  in  the  end  to  de¬ 
velop  a  superior  type  for  Winter  cul¬ 
ture. 

Diseases  and  Enemies. — The  only 
disease  to  fear  if  healthy  seed,  clean  soil 
and  sterilized  pots  are  used,  is  brown 
mildew,  which  appears  in  spots  on  the 
older  leaves,  gradually  killing  them.  It 
may  be  controlled  by  painting  the  heat¬ 
ing  pipes  with  sulphur  mixed  with  sour 
milk  or  whitewash,  by  avoiding  draughts 
and  maintaining  a  regular  temperature 
even  if  not  high  enough  for  the  best 
needs  of  the  plants.  When  it  appears, 
portions  of  the  affected  foliage  may  be 
cut  away,  and  it  will  be  found  good 
practice  to  remove  leaves  that  cease  to 
be  useful  to  the  plant.  Sulphide  of 
potassium  solution,  one  ounce  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  applied  as  a  spray  when 
freshly  made,  is  effectual  as  a  mildew 
preventive,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
blackening  all  the  white  lead  paint  it 
touches.  It  does  not  affect,  thte; 
aluminum  paint!  now  frequently  used 
for  the  inside  of  greenhouses.  The  only 
serious  insect  pest  is  the  greenhouse 
white  fly,  now  abundant  everywhere. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  the  sovereign 
remedy,  effectual  though  dangerous  to 
life  in  careless  hands.  Fumigation  once 
every  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  three  ounces  potassium 
cyanide  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
contained  within  the  greenhouse!  will 
keep  them  in  check.  Should  they  be¬ 
come  numerous  from  neglect  the  fumi¬ 
gation  should  be  repeated  within  10 
days  to  catch  the  newly  emerged  flies. 
Fumigations  are  always  made  at  night 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  temperature  not 
above  60  degrees.  w.  v.  f. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


The  Reason  Why  the 

Spramotor 

has  been  demanded  by  the  users  is  because  it  is  the 

most  useful  com¬ 
bination  for  the 
purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The 
illustration  will 
show  all  its  parts, 
and  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  of  spray¬ 
ing  machines  are 
"Sins  invited  to  thor- 
fw’ o uglily  investi¬ 
gate.  All  sizes  of 

Hand 

Spramotors 

are  made  as  per 
the  cut.  It’s  effect¬ 
ive,  easy  working, 
economical,  reli¬ 
able,  and  will  last 
as  long  as  required 
for  painting, 
whitewas  h  i  n  g, 
orchard,  potato, 
and  mustard 
spraying. 

Free  catalogue. 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS, 

1237  Erie  Street, 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  "earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
t  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  ourown  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larp  2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  ** Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

64  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga* 

305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Holcombe  &  Co.,  50  Clay  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Address  Office  Nearest  You 


Orders  for  All  Quantities  Promptly 

Filled - Write  for  Quotations 


7HSS  DIGGER  WON'T 
DISAPPOINT 

because  It  Is  not  an  experiment.  We 
worked  for  years  perfecting  ii  before 
putting  on  market.  Wo  determined 
it  should  sustain  thesame  high  repu¬ 
tation  other  Iron  Age  Tools 
have  made,  and  it  lias.  Last 
year  it  replaced  many 
other  makes.  Special 
features  are:  Light 
draft,  durability, 
free  from  cost- 
iv  remirs: 


Construction  | 
differ  cut 
from  all! 
others.  Has 
paten  tod  | 
features. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  FUted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Writeifyon  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co-  as j.t  si  Rochester,  H,  T, 


POTATOES  W,TH 


THE 


Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — Including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  OO..  *  Uth  8b,  Elmira.  H.  I  . 

ff  Your 
Hat  to  the 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump — never 
sticks  — never  fails  —  always  readv. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  Hum  Door 
Hungers,  Huy  Hack  .Clamps. 
Write  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
K.K.  ilfy.rn  &  llro.,  lGOrftngp  Ht.,  Ashland.  I). 


THE 

PUMP 

THAT 


PUMPS 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower! 

Is  the  maker's  name  and 
the  word  "  Patkntkd  ” 
stamped  upon  the  spray 
Nozzles  you  are  nsing? 

c.s.pat.  If  not,  why  not? 

wjfn  Think  it  over. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  C0„ 
GASPORT,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


PATDdS  PIKOH- 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute* 

Far  superior  to  emery??! 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St„  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Most  effective  winter  and  snnimer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  we  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  ARSEXATE  OF  LEAD  for  chewing  Insects. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYERS. 

Booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY, M I D D LEPO RT,  N.  Y. 


on  Free  Trial 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 


Spray  first,  then  if  yon  buy— pay  ns  ont  of  the  extra  profit. 

’  ‘  id  6  ...  ......  — 


Sr 


tatoes  and  Truck  4  and  6  rows  at  a  time.— Also  first-class  Orchard  _  _ _  _ 

and  horse-power.  High  pressure  and  perfect  agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight,  Scab, 
Rot  and  Bugs.  Doubles  your  crop.  Built  strong  and  durable— Brass  Ball  Valves,  plunger, 
cylinder,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  5  Years.  Wholesale  price  (where  no  agent). 
Wo  pay  freight.  Cut  out  the  picture  of  the  sprayer  you  prefer  and  send  it  to  us  at 

once  with  your  address  and 


FOR  MAN-POWER 


ret  our  Valuable  Spraying 
Guide,  catalogue  of  all  kinds 
of  sprayers,  and  our  special 
FREE  SPRAYER  offer  to 
first  in  each  locality.  —  Bo 
First  to  Write  Us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

10  North  St.  Canton,  0. 


FOR  MORSE-POWER 


WHY  NOT  USE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS? 

Send  for  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  1908,  telling  all  about  them. 

IT  IS  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Middletown,  -  Connecticut. 


1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  V. 

In  history  the  farm  dated  back  to  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  I  think  five  and 
possibly  six  generations  lived  in  the 
stone  part  of  our  old  house  before  we 
came.  So  near  as  I  can  tell  these  hills 
have  been  noted  for  producing  “Jersey 
Dutch”  and  fruit.  I  thought  it  all  out 
that  first  day  on  the  hills.  Here  was 
“the  piece  of  land,”  and  the  wife  and 
child  wanted  it  more  than  I  did.  Farm¬ 
ing  in  any  such  place  must  be  more  or 
less  of  a  patchwork,  for  no  fair  rota¬ 
tion  could  be  carried  on  among  these 
rocks.  I  reasoned  that  property  situat¬ 
ed  as  this  was  must  in  time  increase  in 
value.  A  man  should  consider  all  these 
things  in  buying  a  farm.  The  thing 
that  decided  me  to  buy  would  not  ap¬ 
peal  much  to  a  practical  farmer.  Here 
was  a  piece  of  land  thrown  out  of  work 
by  competition  with  richer  and  more 
level  land.  If  this  place  could  he  re¬ 
deemed  and  made  productive  once  more, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  home  and 
character  and  purpose  to  those  who  did 
the  saving  it  would  mean  an  offering  to 
society  that  was  worth  while.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  a  man  while  saving  a 
farm  struck  me  as  about  the  best  use 
one  can  make  of  a  piece  of  land. 

You  see  I  am  talking  very  plainly — 
just  as  if  I  were  sitting  down  with  a 
group  of  old  friends.  I  have  learned  to 
go  straight  at  people  when  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  Having  come  through 
hard  places  where  sin  and  misery  and 
cowardice  try  to  trap  the  wayfarer  and 
found  health  and  hope  and  home  at  the 
end,  I  felt  under  an  obligation  to  try 
and  pay  part  of  the  debt  which  I  owe 
to  society.  I  frankly  say  to  you  that  if 
I  had  my  way  I  would  put  this  thing 
at  you  so  that  in  spite  of  yourself  your 
life  never  could  be  quite  the  same  again. 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  live  the  life  and  do  the  duty  of 
a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
I  thought  that  all  out  on  the  hills  that 
day  when  I  decided  to  cast  my  lot,  in¬ 
vest  my  savings  and  put  my  labor  up  in 
this  stony  farm.  The  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  to  settle  an  estate.  The 
price  was  low.  I  put  up  my  savings, 
gave  a  mortgage  for  the  balance,  and 
when  the  crops  were  gathered  on  the 
rented  place  the  Hope  Farmers  moved 
to  the  hills. 

At  that  time  there  were  11  of  us.  We 
have  one  child  of  our  own,  one  that  we 
took  from  a  children’s  home  to  care  for 
and  two  others  that  we  have  brought  up. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  there  have 
always  been  children  at  Hope  Farm.  A 
home  without  a  child  or  a  happy  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  would  be  no  place  for  me. 
I  figure  that  since  we  started  there  have 
been  49  different  people  on  the  farm, 
everyone  of  them  entirely  dependent 
upon  this  place  for  home,  food  and 
clothing.  Every  Summer  we  try  to 
give  several  other  people  an  outing — fill¬ 
ing  them  up  with  vegetables  and  milk 
and  fresh  air  and  spring  water.  Right 
now  the  farm  is  home  for  12,  including 
five  children.  I  have  part  of  an  old 
vacant  house  and  this  Summer  I 
wouldn’t  mind  filling  it  up  with  little 
city  children  with  some  good  woman  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them.  I  would  have 
them  pull  weeds  an  hour  or  so  a  day 
and  then  play  under  the  trees.  It  would 
do  me  good  to  round  them  up  on  the 
lawn  every  night  after  supper  with  a 
sort  of  military  review.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  little  it  costs  to 
give  one  of  these  little  chaps  a  few 
weeks’  outing.  It  would  do  you  good 
to  see  the  little  frame  fill  out  and  the 
little  face  grow  brown  and  plump.  I 
have  promised  the  good  lady  who 
honors  the  name  of  “Mother”  that  she 
is  not  to  be  brought  into  this  story,  yet 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  is  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  crops  of  character  as 
Hope  Farm  has  been  able  to  produce. 

.  We  all  have  ambition.  One  of  mine 
is  the  right  to  say  that  I  never  took 
unfair  advantage  of  another.  When  I 
was  a  herder  in  Colorado  I  came  riding 
up  the  river  one  day.  As  I  got  in  sight 
of  town  a  mass  of  smoke  and  flame 
shot  up  from  one  of  the  best  houses  in 


town.  I  met  a  man  on  the  road  who, 
instead  of  rushing  to  help  put  out  the 
fire,  fairly  danced  for  joy.  You  should 
have  heard  him  shout ! 

" Thank  God.  Glory!  Glory!  See 
her  burn!  ft’s  old  so  per  cent  Davis 
gets  his  dues!  Thank  God!” 

This  was  not  a  madman  exulting  at 
the  destruction  of  property.  The  house 
belonged  to  the  local  usurer  or  blood¬ 
sucker.  He  had  actually  demanded  20 
per  cent  a  month  for  money  advanced 
to  keep  men  like  this  one  from  losing 
their  little  homes.  When  this  man  saw 
the  flame  his  nature  simply  jumped 
hack  out  of  the  chains  of  “civilization” 
thousands  of  years  to  the  old  brutal 
savagery  which  we  all  have  back  of  us. 
It  would  take  the  joy  out  of  life  for 
me  to  feel  that  men  would  act  that  way 
over  the  destruction  of  my  home. 

When  we  came  here  our  problem  was 
to  know  what  to  raise.  The  farm  was 
all  in  grass,  most  of  it  a  tough  weedy 
sod  that  would  hardly  cut  half  a  ton  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  The  most  businesslike 
plan  would  have  been  to  spend  the  Win¬ 
ter  fencing  about  50  acres  that  are 
fairly  well  watered.  In  the  Spring  I 
could  have  obtained  a  good  drove  of 
horses  to  pasture  through  the  Summer. 
That  is  a  good  business  in  this  country, 
for  thousands  of  city  horses  are  sent 
to  farms  during  the  warm  weather. 
By  feeding  some  grain  we  would  have 
helped  the  grass  land  and  found  Just 
where  the  best  seeding  was.  One  man 
or  a  stout  boy  could  have  helped  me 
with  a  garden,  and  also  grew  forage 
enough  for  our  horses.  But  we  felt 
the  need  of  providing  work  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  and  I  must  also  confess 
tkat  I  had  a  sort  of  jaunty  idea  of 
what  I  could  do  with  that  soil.  At  that 
time  I  had  not  measured  the  tenacity 
with  which  old  sod  will  cling  to  land. 
If  any  man  can  kill  the  sod  on  such 
tough  old  soil  as  this  and  fit  it  for  veg¬ 
etables  in  less  than  five  years  he  beats 
me. 

We  had  a  full  set  of  potato  machin¬ 
ery  so  that  Fall  we  plowed  about  20 
acres  of  that  sod,  leaving  the  furrows 
up  to  the  frost.  That  was  a  mistake. 
The- land  was  rocky,  and  some  one  had 
tried  the  plan  of  plowing  a  deep  fur¬ 
row,  raking  small  stones  into  it  and 
then  plowing  the  next  furrow  over 
them.  That  gets  the  stones  out  of 
sight,  but  it  will  spoil  the  morals  of  the 
next  man  who  tries  to  plow  the  field. 
If  I  were  doing  this  over  again  I  would 
find  if  I  could  the  oldest  seeding  and 
plow  about  six  acres  of  it,  then  spend  a 
lot  of  time  harrowing  and  chopping  it 
up.  I  would  let  the  grass  stand,  and 
the  next  Spring  give  it  all  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  That  is  a  good  way 
to  find  whether  the  sod  should  be 
plowed  or  not,  for  you  can  quickly  tell 
whether  there  is  hay  enough  to  pay. 
As  it  happened  we  plowed  up  some  of 
the  best  seeding  on  the  farm,  and  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  equal  it. 
If  any  man  buy  a  hilly  farm  my  advice 
would  be  to  get  the  steeper  parts  into 
grass  and  let  them  stay  there,  using 
every  care  to  keep  the  seeding  up.  The 
lower  level  ground  is  the  place  for 
work.  I  have  seen  around  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  steep  hills  covered  with  Alfalfa. 
Such  hills  in  our  country  would  hardly 
earn  the  interest  on  $10  an  acre  unless 
they  were  in  fruit,  while  those  Syra¬ 
cuse  hills  pay  interest  on  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

In  the  Spring  we  harrowed  that  sod 
and  planted  potatoes  with  the  planter. 
There  is  where  we  made  our  second 
mistake.  We  should  have  taken  less 
ground,  cross-plowed  it  and  harrowed  it 
fine.  We  were  afraid  of  turning  that 
sod  up  to  the  surface — thinking  it  would 
rot  below  ground.  It  acted  just  like  an 
evil  which  men  try  to  cover  up,  for  just 
when  we  thought  we  had  those  potatoes 
cleaned  those  old  grass  roots  got  in 
their  work  and  put  the  field  into  sod 
again.  We  should  have  ripped  the  old 
sod  up  to  the  sun  and  air  where  we 
could  fight  it.  That  was  the  great  secret 
of  Geo.  M.  Clark’s  method  of  reseeding 
a  meadow.  Instead  of  turning  the  fur¬ 
row  over  so  as  to  hide  and  protect  the 
old  sod  he  used  a  Cutaway  and  tore  or 
tossed  the  sod  to  the  surface.  Then  by 
constantly  working  it  he  killed  the  sod 
out  and  started  with  pure  grass.  I 
seeded  a  field  seven  years  ago  on  Clark’s 
plan,  and  it  is  to-day  the  best  and  clean¬ 
est  grass  we  have.  One  of  my  boys  is 
growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  of  his  own. 
It  is  an  old  sod  plowed  last  year  and 
seeded  to  rye  and  Crimson  clover.  This 
year  we  worked  it  with  the  large  disk 
plow  instead  of  turning  plow.  This 
brought  a  lot  of  sod  to  the  surface,  and 
the  boy  was  discouraged  because  he 
wanted  it  out  of  sight.  He  now  sees 
that  he  can  kill  it  more  thoroughly  by 
having  it  where  he  can  see  it.  H.  vv.  c 


Allow  the  door  to  cling  close  to  the  wall, and 
yet  it  will  be  able  to  pass  any  uneven  wall 
surface.  Double  straps  prevent  all  binding 
on  track.  Made  of  unbreakable  Malleable 
Iron  with  roller  bearings  of  chilled  steel. 
Prices  no  higher  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Also  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks, 
Slings,  Porks,  Stackers,  Rickers  and  the 
famous  labor  saving  Louden  Litter  Car¬ 
riers.  Complete  catalogue  tree. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
601  Broadway  Fairfield.  Iowa 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

rk’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  truo, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONiV  JOINTEDTOLE  CUTA 

OOT  W  TIP  rfSENDFOB  — T-; 

f  H  CIRCULAASTOm 

25  NO  '  A,  CUTAWAY  “ri 

UZ  MORE  HARROW  »E5 

USE.  CO-  O 

F°R  4=G5k  ®  VHICCANUMl  — 

plow.  -^4i_^£g^4aycoNN.u.3.Ay‘,^^| 

Jointed  l’ole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.,  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk- 
weod,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  he  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*o 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„ 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum,Conn. 


ONE  MAN  DOES 
WORK  OF  TWO 

With  Iron  Age  Hiding  Culti¬ 
vators.  You  can  dolt  easier  and  , 
better,  because  they  aro  built  on 
lines  that  mako  this  possible. 
Hoes  are  under  perfect 
control.  Can  regulate 
depth  and  keep  hoes 
desired  distance 
from  growing 
plants.  More 
advantag  - 
es  in  our 
Iron 
Age 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  I02C  Grenloch,  N.J. 
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Modal  and  highest  award  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 

Economy  Silos  aro  best  because  t 

™The  doors  are  continuous,  easily  j 
opened,  without  clumsy  fastenings. 

The  hoops  are  strong,  well  support- 1 
ed,  and  form  a  safe  iron  ladder. 

The  Silo  is  air  tight  all  over,  keeps  tho  | 
ensilage  absolutely  sweet.  Easy  to  put  up, 
Itilly  guaranteed.  Write  lor  froo  Illustrated  | 
catalogue  with  experience  of  ueors. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 

Jj|  Box  383  Frederick,  Md. 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 

make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHEAPEST  nillk-producing 
ration;  and  the  BEST,  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  HOl'SB  your  corn.  A  Harder 
Silo  will  PRESERVE  It.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  tho 
most  DPRARLK,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  REST  silos. 

HARDER  ,11 FG.  COMPANY, 

Box  11  Cohleskilt..  New  York. 


The 

Gasoline 
Engine 

Is  the  all -service  engine* 

Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 

All  types  and  eizes.  For  all 
kind!  of  jobs  In  all  weathers. 

Let  us  send  you  fine  tr< o  Engine 
Book  with  proofs.  Poatal  us  your  name.  weHl  do  the  rest. 

C.  P.  &  J.  LAimONCO.,  850  8Qth  8t.,  Mllwnnfrre, 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Stationary, 
and  Portable 
for  all  purposes 

Catalogues  on  KlequeAt 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

331  W.  Water  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PORTER  HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and  swinging  fork  pulley. 

Fills  hay  mow  full  to  the 
roof. Is  without  exception 
best  hay  carrier  in  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  booklet  of  PORTER’S 
up-to-date  hay  carriers, 
forks,  hay  slings,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY, 
Ottawa,  -  -  Illinois. 

For  Sale  by 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co., 
Syracuse,  -  -  New  York. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


ARE  THE  BEST 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  OESIGN] 
OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYsJ 
TEM,  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV-J 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  TMt) 
ACCURACV_  OF^  ITS  WORK-J 
MAN  SHIR 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  57  REA¬ 
SONS  WHICH  ARB  TOLO  IN 
OUR  FREE  CATALOG*  ANO, 
CATECHISM 
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WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Racks  aro  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CAN11EI.D,! 

202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS) 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 

*.  - ,  si  - 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO,,  55  Batterymarch  St~  Boston,  Masii 


KEEP  THE  BOYS 
ON  THE  FARM. 


One  of  our  Gasoline  Engines 

in  a  small  power  house  will  keep  the 
boys  interested  and  do  away  with  the 
drudgery  that  all  boys  hate.  Any  boy 
can  operate  our  engines,  they  aro  so 
simple,  and  easy  to  start. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents’  price. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  CO. 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

O— ^ —— — — — — — — — a— p — ■— — ■raxl 


WATER  SYSTEMS  -  1 

ANO  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  TTomes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Writo  For  Cataloguo  "O1*' 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

BoBtonio  onv’er  street  Westminster  Station,  Yt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  HU  SIN  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1800. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Itural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  8treet,  New  York. 

Herbert  W.  Oollingwoou,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dili/in,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to 
8s.  oa.,  or  8*9  marks,  or  104  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  ad vertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notico  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Plant  corn  !  Plant  corn  !  Plant  corn  ! 

* 

You  remember  what  a  warm  discussion  there  was 
over  that  mulched  orchard  experiment  in  Mr. 
Auchter’s  orchard.  All  sorts  of  suggestions  were 
made  about  the  care  of  the  orchard  this  year.  Some 
advised  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  others  talked  lime 
and  others  wanted  the  grass  raked  and  piled  around 
the  trees.  Prof.  Hedrick  tells  us  that  no  change  in 
treatment  will  be  made.  The  experiment  is  to  test 
two  methods  of  orchard  management  as  they  are 
practiced  in  New  York.  The  “mulchers”  therefore 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  see  their  suggestions  carried 
out.  The  grass  will  simply  be  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground.  We  shall  see  if  those  mulched  trees  show 
any  greater  growth  than  they  did  last  year. 

* 

We  find  a  good  many  farmers  who  are  testing  their 
soils  to  see  if  any  special  element  is  lacking.  This  is 
good  practice  provided  you  use  the  right  test.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  use  chemicals  which  contain  only  one 
element,  so  that  if  it  gives  an  increase  of  crop  you 
may  know  just  what  is  responsible  for  it.  Two  neigh¬ 
bors  tried  this  testing.  One  used  wood  ashes  alone, 
and  the  other  basic  slag  alone.  The  farms  joined,  yet 
both  noticed  a  decided  gain  in  crops.  One  claimed  as 
a  result  of  using  ashes  that  his  soil  was  in  great  need 
of  potash.  The  other  got  good  returns  from  the 
slag,  and  argued  that  phosphoric  acid  was  the  needed 
element.  The  chances  are  both  were  wrong,  and  the 
lime  was  the  element  really  needed.  The  ashes  contain 
one-third  and  the  slag  one-half  their  weight  of  lime. 
Most  likely  the  soil  was  sour  and  the  lime  corrected  it. 
Nitrate  of  soda  contains  nitrogen,  acid  phosphate 
phosphoric  acid,  and  muriate  of  potash  contains  pot¬ 
ash.  Any  gains  from  the  use  of  either  of  these  chem¬ 
icals  can  be  traced  to  a  definite  element.  A  test  with 
some  chemical  that  contains  two  or  more  elements 
of  plant  food  cannot  be  conclusive. 

* 

Attorney-General  Ellis  of  Ohio  has  filed  a  suit 
intended  to  oust  the  Smith  Chemical  Co.  from  its 
charter  and  thus  drive  it  from  Ohio.  Readers  will 
remember  this  company.  It  is  charged  with  bribing 
an  employee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  held 
up  that  Board  by  an  injunction.  The  Attorney-General 
charges  the  company  with  selling  fertilizers  which 
were  below  the  guarantee,  and  with  operating  ficti¬ 
tious  branches  and  various  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  public.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Smith 
Company  kept  these  other  concerns  going  simply  to 
make  a  show  of  competition.  This  is  the  fine  old 
game  of  dressing  up  a  straw  man  and  then  bidding 
against  him  so  people  will  think  there  is  sharp  com¬ 
petition.  The  Smith  Company  when  openly  exposed 
adopted  the  plan  of  selling  fertilizers  on  a  private 
guarantee.  That  seems  to  be  the  great  refuge  of 
those  who  cannot  do  business  on  their  record.  The 
Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  has  also  adopted  this  course. 
They  and  the  Smith  Company  are  the  only  ones  that 
we  know  of  to  offer  to  sell  in  this  way,  and  their 
reasons  for  making  the  offer  are  evident.  They  were 
obliged  to  do  something  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
their  last  year’s  record  at  the  stations.  For  example, 
in  the  Connecticut  Station  report  last  year  16  brands 
of  fertilizers  were  so  poor  that  the  record  is  printed 
in  black  type.  We  believe  that  12  of  these  brands 
were  made  by  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  and  sold  by 
their  agents  or  by  other  houses.  One  of  the  others 
was  sold  by  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.,  which 
is  one  of  the  names  under  which  the  Smith  Co.  has 
done  business.  This  brand  ran  behind  the  guarantee 
10  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  18  pounds  of  potash,  or  a 


shortage  of  $2.70  in  one  ton.  The  dealers’  price  for 
this  fertilizer  was  $26,  the  valuation  figured  by  the 
station  $17.65.  In  Pennsylvania,  out  of  five  brands 
offered  by  this  Ohio  Farmers’  Co,  all  were  below  in 
nitrogen,  three  in  potash  and  two  in  phosphoric  acid. 
In  one  such  case  the  shortage  amounted  to  $2.78  in  a 
ton.  By  making  their  offer  of  guarantee  these  two 
companies  invite  criticism  of  their  record,  and  it  is 
open  to  inspection. 

* 

WHAT  DAWLEY  SHOULD  NOW  DO. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  conduct  an  honorable  warfare 
to  a  finish,  and  will  then  conclude  an  honorable  peace. 
It  is  honorable  prosecution  to  fight  an  opponent  openly 
and  fairly  until  he  is  beaten.  It  is  dishonorable  per¬ 
secution  to  strike  a  fallen  foe.  We  have  fought 
Frank  E.  Dawley  openly  and  squarely  for  nearly  two 
years.  Our  blows  were  not  aimed  at  him  personally. 
They  struck  him  because  he  stood  for  an  evil  system 
in  both  private  business  and  public  service,  which  no 
honest  man  could  afford  to  cover  up.  Mr.  Dawley 
has  now  been  declared  guilty  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C. — the 
highest  authority  and  the  court  of  last  resort  on 
Jersey  breeding.  The  foundation  principle  for  which 
we  contended  so  long  has  been  vindicated.  There  are 
now  three  other  things  which  Mr.  Dawley  should 
do  before  the  matter  can  be  dropped. 

He  should  immediately  get  out  of  public  life  and 
stay  out.  We  told  Governor  Hughes  four  months  ago 
that  Dawley’s  retention  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture 
was  a  scandal  which  he  could  not  consistently  tolerate. 
It  is  doubly  so  now  after  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  report.  The 
State  could  not  afford  to  employ  a  lawyer  who  had 
been  disbarred  by  the  Bar  Association  for  criminal 
practices.  It  can  much  less  afford  to  employ  a  man 
to  teach  dairying  and  stock  breeding  who  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  register  or  transfer  his  cattle  as  purebred ! 
This  is  especially  true  when  we  remember  that  Daw- 
ley’s  trade  in  cattle  depended  largely  upon  his  prom¬ 
inence  as  an  Institute  director.  Mr.  Dawley  should 
see  the  impropriety  of  remaining  where  he  is,  and 
retire  at  once.  If  he  does  not  do  so  he  should  he 
promptly  removed,  or  the  Department  will  have  no 
standing  with  New  York  farmers — even  less  than  it 
has  now  !  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  in  this  position 
we  are  in  exact  accord  with  Brother  Tucker  of  The 
Country  Gentleman.  He  has  said  that  whatever  the 
verdict  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  might  he  it  would  he  im¬ 
partial  and  conclusive.  He  has  also  said  that  if  the 
Club  found  Dawley  guilty  he  should  of  course  retire 
from  his  public  position.  Brother  Tucker  is  emi¬ 
nently  sound  in  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Dawley  should  also  retire  from  the  various 
breeders’  associations  with  which  he  is  connected. 
The  effect  of  this  case  and  its  open  discussion  will 
and  must  be  greater  care  and  a  general  cleaning  up 
on  the  part  of  these  associations.  It  must  be  so,  for 
the  public  now  knows  something  of  the  possibilities 
for  dishonesty,  and  they  will  demand  greater  safe¬ 
guards.  After  that  terrific  arraignment  by  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  Mr.  Dawley  could  bring  nothing  but  discredit 
to  any  breeders’  association. 

Mr.  Dawley  should  also  settle  fairly  and  promptly 
with  Rogers  and  Squiers,  as  he  has  already  settled 
with  Mr.  Button.  Rogers  bought  nine  females 
and  a  bull  in  the  Fall  of  1905.  Had  all  been  true  to 
name  and  free  from  disease,  with  an  average  increase 
he  should  now  have  nearly  25  head  of  cows,  heifers 
and  heifer  calves,  besides  the  bull  calves,  which,  if  of 
good  breeding,  could  have  been  sold.  Instead  of 
having  such  a  promising  herd  Mr.  Rogers  has  not  a 
single  one  of  those  so-called  purebred  Jerseys  left. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  fed  at  a  loss 
until  they  sickened  and  were  killed.  Even  if  they 
had  lived  most  of  them  would  now  be  thrown  out  of 
registry.  Mr.  Squiers  is  hut  little  better  off  as  the 
result  of  trading  20  grade  heifers  for  six  alleged  pure- 
hreds.  The  least  Mr.  Dawley  can  do  is  to  settle 
promptly  and  fairly  with  all  who  have  suffered 
through  buying  his  cattle.  Let  him  make  this  just 
restitution  and  retire  to  private  life,  where  he  may 
live  down  this  evil  record.  He  must  now  admit  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  him  far  better  counsel  than  his 
so-called  friends  did  when  it  advised  him  to  settle 
the  matter  promptly  and  cleanly. 

As  for  the  “friends”  and  co-workers  of  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley!  They  have  by  influence  and  advice  kept  off  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  are  therefore 
mainly  responsible  for  the  scandal,  and  they  have 
made  the  blow  harder  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  least  they  can  now  do  is  to  insist  that 
Mr.  Dawley  promptly  retire  from  public  life  and 
settle  with  the  people  who  bought  the  fraudulent  cat¬ 
tle.  They  must  now  see  that  their  advice  and  example 
has  thus  far  done  Mr.  Dawley  more  harm  than  good. 
They  now  have  a  chance  to  do  him  a  real  service,  for 
this  matter  will  not  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
Our  duty  to  the  public  in  this  case  will  be  ended  when 
Dawley  retires  from  office  and  settles  with  those  who 
lost  through  those  cattle  deals,  and  not  until  then. 


May  30, 

Next  in  public  interest  to  this  famous  cattle  case  is 
the  outcry  against  the  dishonest  apple  barrel.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  damage  done  the  trade 
last  season  by  those  who  stuffed  cider  apples  into  the 
center  of  the  package.  The  western  men  have  been 
all  through  this  thing  and  know  what  it  means.  This 
is  from  an  Idaho  man : 

“A  Packer  Who  Signs  Ills  Work,”  Fig.  179,  page 
418,  should  teach  a  useful  lesson.  Here  in  Idaho  we 
learned  the  lesson  by  paying  dearly  for  it.  Now  we  go  to 
great  expense  in  preparing  onr  packing  plants,  and  then 
every  detail  in  packing  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
care,  with  a  guarantee  that  only  first-class  fruit  Is  in  the 
package.  a.  l.  r. 

That  is  what  has  got  to  come  in  the  Eastern  States 
if  our  fruit  growers  are  to  hold  their  trade.  Imagine 
what  would  happen  if  those  western  growers  put  a 
few  of  those  “Choice  Baldwins”  in  the  center  of  a 
box  1  Laws  to  make  men  honest  will  never  amount 
to  much  until  men  decide  to  he  honest  for  the  sake 
of  honesty.  At  the  fruit  meetings  next  Winter  it  will 
be  a  good  object  lesson  to  buy  a  few  barrels  of  apples 
just  as  they  are  put  on  the  market  and  open  them 
before  the  audience  1 

* 

•  President  Roosevelt  will  appoint  a  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell,  Prof.  A.  A. 
Noyes  and  Dr.  Gifford  Pinchot  “for  the  study  of  rural 
life.”  It  seems  that  the  President  has  long  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  of  the  farm  family  life. 
Among  the  questions  which  he  would  like  to  have 
answered  are  these: 

IIow  can  the  life  of  the  farm  family  be  made  less  soli¬ 
tary,  fuller  of  opportunity,  freer  from  drudgery,  more  com¬ 
fortable,  happier,  and  more  attractive?  IIow  can  life  on 
the  farm  be  kept  on  the  highest  level  and  where  it  is  not 
already  on  that  level  to  lie  so  improved,  dignified,  and 
brightened  as  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  pride  and 
loyalty  of  the  farmer’s  boys  and  girls,  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  and  of  the  farmer  himself?  IIow  can  a  compelling 
desire  to  live  on  the  farm  be  aroused  in  children  who  are 
born  on  the  farm  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  make  up  this 
commission  will  hear  many  and  varied  reasons.  We 
can  tell  them  beforehand,  however,  that  when  they 
find  happy  farm  homes  and  young  people  glad  to  stay 
on  the  farm  they  will  find  people  who  feel  that  they 
are  getting  a  fair  share  of  what  their  produce  sells 
for,  and  have  a  natural  love  for  country  life.  Some¬ 
times  this  feeling  that  they  are  fairly  paid  comes 
through  producing  a  superior  article  and  selling  it  on 
its  merits,  sometimes  through  cooperation  with  others, 
but  no  man  can  be  satisfied  if  he  must  feel  that  he  is 
denied  a  fair  share  of  what  he  earns.  Next  in  bitter¬ 
ness  to  being  denied  the  God-given  right  to  labor  is 
the  feeling  that  middlemen  are  taking  more  than  half 
the  price  of  what  one  produces.  Farm  life  will  not 
be  made  more  attractive  to  the  young  until  it  is  made 
more  profitable  and  until  the  profit  is  used  wisely 
at  home.  If  this  commission  will  get  at  the  honest 
facts  and  report  them  fearlessly  it  will  do  the  country 
a  service.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Wb  begin  cutting  the  rye  for  hay  about  May  25. 

The  trouble  with  Crimson  clover  hay  is  to  get  weather 
for  curing  it. 

This  year  we  have  worked  the  potatoes  three  times 
before  they  came  up. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  planting  of  mangel  wurzel  beets 
this  year  on  many  dairy  farms. 

The  huckleberry  season  has  begun  in  North  Carolina. 
Think  of  that,  ye  New  Englanders. 

Fight  houseflies  by  preventing  their  breeding  in  manure. 
Get  the  manure  out  and  under  ground. 

Mafes,  the  hen  man,  tells  us  he  is  now  selling  guar¬ 
anteed  ‘‘germless  eggs”  at  a  good  price. 

By  May  15  some  of  the  young  apple  trees  had  made 
five  inches  of  growth — in  northern  New  Jersey. 

English  swine  breeders  have  a  new  association  for  the 
“curly-eoated  pig.”  The  animal  looks  somewhat  like  a 
Cheshire  with  thick  curly  hair. 

The  “papers”  misfit  in  many  cases  besides  cattle.  In 
this  city  there  is  an  exposure  of  people  who  have  sold 
bogus  paintings,  claiming  they  are  the  originals! 

On  Monday  morning  we  make  out  a  programme  of  what 
we  want  to  accomplish  ('  rough  the  week,  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  go  over  it  and  modify  if  need  be.  Have  a  plan  and 
stick  to  it. 

The  Watertown  Times  tells  of  a  horse  that  fell  dead  in 
front  of  a  feed  store.  The  owner  had  just  been  in  to  ask 
the  price  of  grain.  It  had  gone  up,  and  the  horse  heard 
the  statement. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  “cure-all”  to  kill  insects 
and  cure  diseases  of  plants  all  at  one  shot.  A  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture  with  some  form  of  arsenic  in  it 
would  come  as  near  to  it  as  anything  we  know  at  present. 

An  English  farmer  was  accused  of  watering  the  milk, 
and  placed  on  trial.  A  chemist  swore  that  the  milk  was 
watered,  and  the  man  on  the  milk  train  swore  that  the 
cans  were  not  opened.  The  farmer  and  three  hired  men 
swore  that  no  water  was  added  on  the  farm,  and  another 
farmer  swore  that  his  milk  had  often  been  tampered  with 
on  the  train.  The  result  was  that  the  farmer  was  fined 
a  total  of  over  .$20,  while  the  court  distinctly  stated  that 
the  farmer  was  not  guilty  and  “left  the  court  without  a 
stain  on  his  character.”  Pretty  expensive  justice — that ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — “Night  riders”  May  12  burned  the  large 
barn  of  William  Shell,  near  West  Union,  Ohio.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  is  .$3,500.  Only  one  man  saw  the  riders,  who 
sent  two  men  on  foot  up  to  the  barn  to  fire  the  building. 
Shell  is  an  independent  tobacco  grower,  a  member  of  the 
Law  and  Order  League.  .  .  .  The  jury  in  the  case  of 

Robert  IT.  Hollowell,  who  sued  his  brother,  John  E.  IIol- 
lowell,  and  27  other  alleged  “night  riders”  of  Caldwell 
county,  Ky.,  for  $50,000  damages  for  driving  him  and  his 
family  from  the  State,  awarded  the  plaintiff  May  13  $35,- 
000.  Two  other  suits  of  $50,000  and  $25,000  have  been 
brought  by  Ilollowell’s  wife  and  son.  .  .  .  Seven  per¬ 

sons  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  many  others  to 
have  been  injured  by  the  tornado  which  swept  across 
northwest  Louisiana  May  13.  The  little  town  of  Gilliam, 
25  miles  north  of  Shreveport,  with  a  population  of  200, 
was  wiped  out,  and  the  town  of  Bolinger,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  in  Bossier  parish,  was  badly  wrecked.  The  re¬ 
vised  reports  received  at  railroad  headquarters  in  Dal¬ 
las  estimate  the  number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives 
in  tornadoes  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  May 
11*13  at  42,  and  the  number  dangerously  injured  to  ex¬ 
ceed  200.  The  property  losses  of  all  character  are  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marshall  alone 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad  being  the  largest  individual  sufferer.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  total  will  reach  25  dead  and  100  injured  in 
Louisiana.  .  .  .  Extreme  measures  to  prevent  future 
mine  disasters  have  been  taken  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  the  coking  division  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Orders  have  been  issued 
providing  for  the  dismissal  of  minors  who  become  so  in¬ 
toxicated  while  off  duty  that  they  are  incapacitated  for 
work  the  following  day.  The  company  has  also  notified 
its  employees  that  it  will  not  employ  miners  who  drink 
(ither  on  or  off  duty.  This  radical  action  is  the  result  of 
numerous  conferences  of  all  superintendents  and  other 
officials  of  the  company.  They  declare  that  the  use  of 
intoxicants  among  the  miners,  particularly  the  foreign 
element,  has  been  so  pronounced  in  recent  years  that  they 
•  annot  afford  to  employ  them.  At  such  times,  they  allege, 
the  men  take  chances  that  they  would  not  take  if  in  their 
normal  condition.  ...  An  alleged  “get-rich-quick” 
scheme  has  been  uncovered  by  the  Federal  authorities  by 
the  arrest  of  Harry  C.  Roland,  confidential  bookkeeper  for 
Tyrall,  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  is  charged  with 
defrauding  the  firm  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  Federal  attorneys  that  Roland  made  a 
full  confession  and  that  his  peculations  involve  more 
than  $50,000.  The  Mail  Dealers’  Protective  Association 
is  said  to  have  been  the  name  under  which  Roland  carried 
on  t lie  operations  with  which  lie  is  charged.  Getting  the 
names  of  delinquent  debtors  of  Tyrall,  Ward  &  Co.,  which 
does  a  mail-order  business,  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  delinquents  that  the  Government  authorities  were  in¬ 
vestigating  their  accounts  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  them 
for  using  thh  mails  to  defraud.  The  accounts,  he  would 
say,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  “Protective  Association” 
for  collection.  .  .  .  The  Allegheny  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  was  closed  May  18.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
defalcations  of  Cashier  William  Montgomery  up  to  date 
reach  $2,105,000.  The  city  of  Pittsburg  entered  suits 
against  bondsmen  to  recover  $1,000,000  of  city  money, 
which  was  in  the  ruined  bank.  There  was  over  $1,500,000 
of  the  city's  money  there,  but  $500,000  was  not  bonded. 
It  is  feared  the  city  will  be  able  to  recover  only  $500,000. 

.  .  May  18  street-car  strikers  in  Cleveland,  O.,  dynamited" 

two  days,  one  being  wrecked  and  another  lifted  from  the 
tracks.  Six  passengers  were  cut  and  slightly  injured.  Trolley 
wires  were  cut,  dynamite  caps  put  on  the  tracks,  light 
wires  grounded,  portions  of  the  city  plunged  into  darkness, 
and  assaults  made  upon  street  car  crews  and  passengers 
during  the  day  and  night.  Some  shooting  was  indulged 
in.  but  no  one  was  injured.  May  20  five  trolley  cars  were 
blown  tip  in  different  parts  of  the  city  a  few  minutes  after 
midnight.  At  least  five  persons  were  injured.  One  car 
thrown  from  the  track  at  St.  Clair  and  East  Fifty-third 
streets  by  an  explosion  flew  through  the  air  50  feet  and 
shattered  the  brick  wall  of  an  apartment  house.  The  in¬ 
mates  rushed  out  and  several  were  injured  by  falling 
bricks.  The  police  are  seeking  the  occupants  of  five  bug¬ 
gies  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  city  just  before  midnight 
who  are  believed  to  have  distributed  infernal  machines 
filled  with  nitroglycerine.  .  .  .  An  electrical  storm 

which  passed  over  Mount  Holly,  N.  .T.,  May  18,  was  of 
great  severity,  and  did  $25,000  damage  in  that  county,  as 
there  was  much  hail,  which  cut  down  crops.  ...  A 
fire  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  OnL,  caused  $300,000  damage 
and  the  loss  of  two  lives  May  IS.  The  fire,  which  was 
suoposed  to  have  started  by  a  spark  from  a  dynamo  in  the 
Lake  Superior  power  house,  destroyed  the  Tagoma  water 
power  house,  the  Lake  Superior  Company’s  power  plant 
and  the  Soo  pulp  and  paper  mill  store  room.  The  loss  is 
covered  by  insurance.  A.  E.  Walsh,  dynamo  tender,  and  E. 
Cray,  his  assistant,  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire.  .  .  . 

Judge  Francis  IT.  Wright  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  May  10  decided  that  although  the  National  Stock 
Yards  of  East  St.  Louis.  Ill.,  has  several  miles  of  tracks, 
cn-ines  and  cars  and  other  equipment  it  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  and  is  not  subject  to  Federal  railroad  laws. 
T'  e  S'ock  Yard’s  attorney  contended  that  his  clients  were 
conducting  a  “hotel  for  hogs  and  other  live  stock”  and  not 
a  railroad.  In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  court.  The 
decision  came  in  the  course  of  a  trial  in  which  the  Stock 
Yards  company  was  charged  with  violating  the  28-hour 
stock  law.  ...  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cotton 
acreage  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Georgia  has  appealed  to  its 
members  to  plow  up  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  cotton  al¬ 
ready  planted,  and  in  some  regions  whole  fields  of  cotton 
have  been  plowed  up.  The  land  is  being  replanted  in 
corn  and  peas.  The  farmers  of  Georgia  have  suffered 
heavily  from  the  holding  movement.  Thousands  of  bales 
have  been  held  that  could  have  been  sold  for  12  cents  last 
Fall. 

CONGRESS. — Conferees  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
agricultural  hill  and  their  report  was  adopted  in  the 
House  and  Senate  May  19.  In  the  Senate  the  principal 
fight  had  been  made  on  an  appronriation  of  $500,000  for 
the  development  of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  country. 
After  a  week  of  wrangling,  however,  the  Senate  not  oniy 
did  not  cut  the  item  out,  but  increased  it  to  $1,000,000. 
The  conferees  cut  the  amount  to  $000,000.  The  bureau  of 
chemistry  allowance  of  $75,000  for  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  law  was  reduced  to  $25,000.  and  $10,000  car¬ 
ried  for  the  same  bureau  for  demonstrations  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  denatured  alcohol  was  stricken  out.  An  experi- 
menLal  agricultural  station  in  the  Island"  of  Guam  was  au¬ 
thorized  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  after  Secretary  Wilson  ex¬ 
plained  that  there  were  lO.Ooo  persons  in  Guam  who  ought 
to  be  taught  something  about  farming. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Reports  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  Canadian  West  indicate  that  the  increased 
wheat  acreage  this  year  will  be  tremendous.  Local  grain 
men  are  of  the  opinion  that  about  120.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  thrashed  in  1908.  While  fears  are  ex¬ 
pressed  that  owing  to  labor  and  other  difficulties  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  section  connecting  the  Fort  William  branch  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  with  its  line  at  Winnipeg 
will  not  be  finished  in  time  to  aid  in  moving  the  grain 
crop  of  this  year,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  facilities 
for  transportation  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  enormously  developed  this  Fall.  This  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  eomnletion  of  the  double  tracking 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  main  line  between  Fort  William 
and  Winnipeg.  There  being  so  vast  an  increase  in  the  area 


of  land  put  under  seed  in  the  Northwest  this  year,  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  railways  will  have  in  the  com¬ 
ing  Fall  by  far  the  biggest  task  they  have  ever  undertaken, 
but  so  largely  will  the  handling  capacity  be  increased  that 
no  matter  how  big  the  harvest  it.  is  predicted  that  there 
will  be  no  more  grain  blockades. 

A  pension  has  been  awarded  Dr.  James  Liw,  director  of 
the  Cornell  Veterinary  College  and  who  is  to  retire  in 
June,  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Prof.  Law  has  been  connected  with  Cornell 
since  its  founding.  He  was  one  of  the  men  brought  to  this 
country  by  Andrew  I).  White  when  he  toured  Europe  to 
find  a  faculty.  Dr.  Law  has  been  head  of  the  veterinary 
department  for  40  years. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

Having  read  the  article  on  value  of  right  of  way,  page 
398,  I  think  M.  F.  should  consider  everything  before  he 
sells  to  any  corporation.  If  M.  F.  has  a  good  farm  and 
a  corporation  seeks  a  right  of  way  through  it,  his  recom¬ 
pense  should  be  the  value  of  the  whole  farm,  as  after 
they  get  possession  you  are  practically  turned  out  to 
commons.  They  have  and  take  the  right  to  trespass  to 
suit  their  pleasure.  I  have  had  the  experience  recently, 
where  I  sold  a  right  to  a  railroad  company  crossing  the 
centre  of  a  hundred-acre  farm  for  the  paltrv  sum  of  $150 
per  acre  for  the  land  used.  It  does  not  seem  so  harmful 
until  after  a  corporation  has  located,  and  then  is  when 
the  trouble  begins.  In  the  first  place  you  are  turned  to 
commons  for  every  tramp  that  comes  your  way.  If  you 
have  fruit  growing  on  your  place  yoii  don’t  get  it.  If 
you  have  fences,  the  engines  burn  them.  If  you  have 
woodland  they  burn  that,  and  ruin  all  young  growth  of 
every  description.  Wherever  there  are  leaves  or  dead 
grass  or  weeds  they  are  sure  to  fire  it  to  your  damage. 
•Where  does  your  redress  come  in?  They  say:  “Well, 
we  have  a  permit  from  the  fire  warden  to  burn,  and  we 
burn.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  any  corporation  wants  to  cross 
any  property  of  mine  hereafter  they  shall  buy  and  pay  the 
full  value  of  any  property  they  go  through.  The  tele¬ 
phone  people  have  the  same  disease;  they  come  along  and 
ask  the  farmers’  consent  to  put  up  poles,  arguing  that  it 
will  not  be  any  detriment  to  them,  as  it  will  be  very 
convenient  for  them  in  doing  business.  That’s  all  very 
well  as  far  as  that  goes,  hut  the  farmer  will  have  to 
pay  for  all  the  accommodations  he  receives,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  company  will  come  along  with  their  gang 
of  trimmers  and  cut  and  slash  trees  along  its  line,  making 
the  thoroughfare  look  as  if  a  tornado  had  visited  the 
town.  After  people  have  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  putting  out  fine  trees  to  adorn  the  streets  and  their 
farms  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  have  these  grab¬ 
bers  come  along  and  desecrate  your  property.  r. 


A  QUESTION  OF  DAMAGES. 

Being  interested  in  the  question  you  ask  in  relation  to 
M.  F.,  I  will  tell  you  our  experience  along  the  same  line. 
About  a  year  ago  the  city  of  Lockport  started  to  put  in 
a  water  system.  One-half  acre  of  land  belonging  to  us 
was  selected  by  the  engineers  for  the  stand  pipe.  Shortly 
after  it  was  decided  on,  the  city  engineer  and  city  attor¬ 
ney  called  on  us  and  wanted  to  buy  the  piece.  We  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  at  any  price.  They  offered  us  $400.  Two 
days  after  the  city  attorney  served  papers  on  my  wife 
and  me,  making  us  an  offer  of  $650,  and  giving  us  15  days 
to  consider  the  offer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  told 
them  if  they  must  have  the  piece  we  would  take  $3,000, 
or  give  them  $100  to  stay  off;  On  the  sixteenth  day 
they  served  condemnation  papers  on  us;  eight  days  after 
they  went  on  to  the  piece,  that  was  covered  with  nursery 
trees,  built  a  shanty,  drew  a  carload  of  cement  on  the 
piece,  and  went  to  work  excavating  for  the  foundation. 
Then  I  got  mad,  and  went  looking  for  law,  and  was  very 
fortunate  in  getting  a  good  lawyer,  who  said  the  city 
had  a  right  to  do  as  they  did  according  to  the  law,  but 
we  would  have  our  innings  later,  which  we  certainly 
did.  Shortly  after  both  lawyers  went  before  a  Supreme 
Judge  in  Buffalo,  each  having  a  list  of  names  who  they 
wanted  to  serve  as  commissioners.  Five  days  after  the 
judge  appointed  three  men  to  take  evidence  and  award 
the  damages. 

We  were  fortunate  again  in  getting  three  good  sensible 
men.  A  few  days  after  the  three  commissioners  and  the 
two  lawyers  came  up  and  looked  the  land  over.  The 
commissioners  set  a  day  for  the  hearing.  Our  side  was 
heard  first.  The  questions  asked  of  each  witness  were 
about  the  same,  as  follows  :  “What  do  you  consider  this 
man’s  place  worth,  including  buildings  before  this  standpipe 
was  put  on,  and  what  do  you  consider  it  worth  now? 
Dow  do  you  determine  the  damage?”  It  was  quite  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  difference  in  opinion  of  those  who  you 
knew  were  sensible  men.  One  of  our  witnesses  swore 
that  the  piece  the  city  took  was  capable  of  producing  a 
net  profit  of  $600  per  year,  while  one  of  the  city’s  wit¬ 
nesses  swore  it  would  not  grow  grass.  However,  the  com¬ 
missioners  awarded  us  a  damage  of  $2,500  and  costs, 
which  amounted  to  $253.41,  making  altogether  $2,753.41. 
Our  lawyer  cost  us  $500,  and  we  were  well  satisfied.  Our 
advice  to  M.  F.  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  representa¬ 
tive  the  transmission  company  sends;  sign  no  papers; 
make  your  price  high  enough  so  that  you  can  afford  to 
come  down  if  necessary.  This  talk  of  allowing  you  to 
cultivate  the  land  under  the  wires  and  around  the  towers 
is  all  bosh.  When  they  get  a  deed  of  your  land  it  is 
theirs,  not  yours,  and  you  may  find  there  as  here  no  doubt 
a  wire  fence  on  both  sides  of  the  towers,  dividing  your 
land  from  theirs,  with  a  big  sign  stuck  up  reading, 
“Private  Property.  Keep  Off.”  d.  t.  m’carthy  &  sons. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  had  one  of  the  worst  seasons  so  far  for  farm 
work  we  have  experienced  in  a  long  time.  Rain  every  day 
and  sometimes  several  times  a  day.  and  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  we  would  lose  our  cherries  aud  peaches,  as  they  were 
in  full  bloom,  but  the'  weather  has  changed  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  fruit  would  come  out  all  right  yet.  Cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples  promise  a  fair  crop  if 
nothing  happens.  it.  m.  j. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Crop  conditions  compare  favorably  with  last  year,  and 
farmers  are  very  well  pleased  so  far.  People  in  our  section 
have  greatly  improved  their  methods  of  farming,  and  we 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  all  lines.  We  are 
breeding  good  stock,  in  fact,  better  than  usual,  but  we  want 
to  see  still  better.  Prices  of  stock  and  some  other  items 
seem  to  fall  off,  but  farmers  are  not  silting  under  the  shade 
of  trees  waiting  for  advanced  markets.  They  are  moving 
things  with  hopes  of  better  market  conditions,  which  we 
trust  are  in  sight.  e.  w.  J. 

Wood  lawn,  Va. 

Grass,  which  is  our  mam  crop,  is  looking  exceptionally 
well,  both  as  meadow  and  pasture.  Some  new  seeding  is 
somewhat  Winter-killed,  but  the  cool  wet  weather  is  im¬ 
proving  it.  Cool  rainy  weather  has  x-etarded  Spring  work 
so  that  sowing  is  not  yet  completed,  and  no  planting  yet 
done.  Stock  has  advanced  some  in  price  during  the  past 
year,  especially  milch  cows.  Cows  arc  going  to  pasture  in 
fully  as  good  condition  as  usual,  despite  high  price  of 
grain,  which  we  all  have  1o  buv.  Milk  ha*  brought  a 
good  price  during  the  past  Winter  and  we  hear  few  com¬ 
plaints  of  bard  times.  Few  radical  changes  have  been 
made,  but  silos  are  being  built,  better  tools  and  machines 
bought,  and  there  is  a  general  tone  of  pi’osperity  among 
our  best  farmers.  p.  w.  s. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

The  season  seems  to  be  fully  as  late  as  last  year.  The 
most  promising  crop  is  grass;  meadows  and  pastures,  also 
Winter  grain,  are  looking  very  fine.  The  planting  and 
sowing  is  remarkably  late.  Even  gardens  are  riot  dry 
enough  to  plow  yet  (May  191.  Some  of  our  neighbors  will 
have  to  re-sow  their  oats,  which  rotted  on  lo"’  land.  All 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  blooming  except  the  Baldwin. 
Prices  and  conditions  compares  favorably  with  other  years; 
stock  is  being  turned  out  to  pasture  this  week.  Changing 


in  farming  is  gradually  for  flip  better;  considerable  tiling 
is  h  ing  none  and  labor-saving  mac  inery  is  being  added 
year  alter  year.  We  are  near  the  Buffalo  markets  and  a 
good  many  a  Ores  of  peas  and  strawberries  are  being  put 
out.  As  a  rule  farmers  are  satisfied  aud  doing  well. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  d. 

Spring  has  started  early,  but  we  are  having  rather  cool 
weather  in  May.  The  wheat  looks  fine,  better  than  it  has 
for  several  years,  and  prices  are  near  $1  a  bushel.  Grass 
is  looking  fine,  with  good  prospects  for  a  heavy  hay  crop, 
but  not  many  fields  are  clear  of  weeds.  Corn  planting 
has  been  rather  unfavorable;  some  are  done,  others  who 
planted  in  April  are  planting  over,  and  in  May  it  has  been 
wet  most  of  the  time,  stopping  plowing.  Corn  is  selling 
around  $1  a  barrel  (1%  bushel  shelled).  More  demand  than 
last  year.  Stock  has  s“tood  the  Winter  well  and  with  good 
pasture  now  are  looking  well.  Some  Alfalfa  was  sown  last 
August,  but  most  of  it  has  failed.  I  have  a  piece  that  I 
sowed  three  times;  now  I  have  a  good  stand.  Fruit  will 
be  rather  scarce  here  owing  to  late  frosts.  Labor  is  a 
little  more  plentiful  this  year  than  last,  but  prices  are 
about  same.  Ilogs  are  plentiful,  with  prices  lower  this 
Spring.  p  h  K  ’ 

Beaver  Creek,  Md. 

I  am  interested  in  your  apple  crusade;  strange  that 
apples  cannot  be  sold  in  New  England  for  want  of  a  Inner 
while  here  in  the  South  they  are  worth  $4  per  barrel 
Something  rotten  besides  the  apples.  Peaches  will  be 
about  one-half  cron  in  Chattooga  Co.,  as  some  orchards 
were  entirely  killed  this  Spring,  others  about  one-half.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  an  orchard  that  will  make  a  full 
crop.  If  we  could  only  make  out  of  the  peach  crop  what 
the  papei’s  claim  we  would  all  be  millonaires.  A  good 
many  trees  have  been  cut  out  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
unless  we  make  financial  success  a  good  many 'more'  will 
come  out.  I  took  up  15  acres  last  yeai\  and'unloss  they 
make  good  will  take  up  as  manv  more,  i  see  they  ar- 
talking  of  raising  freight  rates;  funny  how  the  many'  have 
to  be  robbed  so  that  a  few  can  get  more.  Talk  about  the 
‘night  riders,”  they  are  honorable  to  what  some  of  the 
corporations  are.  r  .  T. 

Menlo,  Ga.  A"  K’ 

In  general  this  Spring  is  earlier  than  last.  Corn  planting, 
however,  will  be  about  two  weeks  later  than  a  year  ago" 
unless  the  weather  improves.  Many  were  i-eady'  to  plant 
corn  (lie  first  week  in  May,  but  remembering  last  years 
experience  when,  owing  to  the  wet  cold  weather,  much  had 
to  be  replanted,  they  decided  to  wait  a  few  days,  and 
now  (May  18)  with  the  ground  already  soaked  and  two 
downpours  during  the  day  and  still  raining,  the  prospect 
is  not  very  bright.  Crons  are  in  excellent  condition,  esne- 
ciall.v  wheat,  which  promises  the  best  crop  in  years.  Alfalfa 
is  now  a  foot  high  and  clover  is  doing  its  host  to  keep 
up  with  its  rival.  Farm  produce  is  bringing  good  prices 
except  wool,  which  is  about  35  per  cent  below  last  year’s 
price;  corn  is  now  worth  $1  per  hundred,  an  unheard-of 
price  here.  Stock  wintered  well  except  sheep,  many  report¬ 
ing  a  20  per  cent  loss  by  liver-rot.  In  spite  of' the  low 
price  of  hogs  last  Fall  and  Winter  and  the  present  low 
price  of  wool  farmers  as  a  rule  attribute  the  present 
conditions  to  Presidential  election  year,  and  look  for  a 
return  of  “better  times.”  I  believe'  the  farmers  felt  the 
recent  flurry  less  than  most  other  classes.  Most  kinds  of 
fruit  promise  a  good  crop.  Farmers  are  not  changing  their 
methods  of  farming  to  meet  the  new  conditions  facin'1- 
them  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help,  but  are  having  labor- 
saving  devices  to  supplant  the  (in  most  cases)  scarce  un¬ 
reliable  help.  The  present  pig  crop  will  average  about 
normal,  the  low  price  of  hogs  and  scarcity  of  corn  last 
Winter  causing  some  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  breeding 
stock,  while  other  have  stocked  up  to  an  extreme.  Some 
shippers  are  predicting  seven-cent  hogs  for  September.  On 
the  whole  farmers  have  little  cause  to  grumble. 

Archbold,  Ohio.  j.  d  p 


of  the  season  for  seeding  is  assuming  somewhat  alarming 
proportions  in  this  country.  On  MVxy  15  very  little  seeding 
had  been  done,  and  in  some  localities  it  will  be  10  days 
or  two  weeks  before  the  land  will  be  dried  out  sufficiently 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  seeding.  This  condition  pre¬ 
vails  more  largely  in  the  upland  towns,  where  the  land  is 
principally  hardpan  soil,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  on  the  flat  lands  whei-o  much 
of  the  soil  is  heavy  clay,  and  once  thoroughly  soaked 
takes  weeks  to  dry  so  it  can  be  worked.  The  incessant 
rains  have  forced  the  grass  along  despite  the  cold  and 
chilly  winds,  and  tempted  many  who  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  fodder  to  turn  their  cows  to  pasture  somewhat  earlier 
and  as  a  result  many  pastures  will  be  taxed  to  their 
utmost  for  the  entire  season.  Hav  of  almost  anv  kind 
or  quality  continues  to  be  in  good  demand  at  a  "ood 
price,  as  many  farmers  are  having  to  feed  hav  vet  Manv 
of  us  farmers  are  heard  to  say:  “God  bless  die  advent  of 
the  silo  in  these  trying  times  for  fodder.” 

P.  D.  SQUIERS. 

A  MISSISSIPPI  PARADISE. — I  see  on  page  449  that  a 
Connecticut  reader  inquires  for  a  place  that  is  free  from 
flies  and  mosquitoes  and  also  rocks.  From  my  four  years’ 
experience  living  at  this  place  I  can  say  that  we  are'  verv 
seldom  bothered  with  mosquitoes  or  flies  while  working  in 
the  Held;  there  are  some  flies  at  the  bouse,  hut  no  mosqui- 

toes  As  for  rocks.  I  haven’t  seen  a  stone  as  large  as  half 

a  brick  since  living  here,  unless  hauled  in.  The  kind  of 
farmers  we  need  in  this  country  are  t'-e  kind  that  are  not 

afraid  to  put  their  plow  in  the  ground  over  two  or  three 

inches,  and  are  willing  to  put  humus  in  the  soil,  not  burn 
off  the  grass  because  it  is  too  hard  to  plow  under  \Yo 
need  farmers  who  are  not  afraid  to  get  out  in  the  sun 
which  gets  pretty  hot  sometimes,  but  sunstrokes  are  un¬ 
known.  _  Our  nights  are  always  cool.  \Ye  can  plow  every 
month  in  the  year  and  have  green  pasture  the  year  round 
We  can  grow  peaches  ecual  to  any  place,  and  have  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  to  handle  all  we  will  give  them  We  are  abo 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  within 
nine  miles  of  the  State  Capitol.  What  more  can  a  man 
ask  for  unless  if  is  gumntion  enough  to  get  up  and  go  to 
work?  _  I  am  not  a  real  estate  agents  trying  to  sell  a  man 
something  that  he  doesn’t  want,  hut  just  a  plain  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  running  a  20-acre  farm  and  doing  mv  own 
work.  p  s 

Ridgeland,  Miss. 


.  A  CONCRETE  SILO  COUNTY.— I  do  not  believe  it  prac¬ 
tical  nor  possible  to  carry  on  a  farm  without  some  weeds 
and  a  few  mistakes  in  management,  but  if  conditions  are 
met  in  a  way  C  at  looks  most  practical  at  the  time  being, 
and  then  the  work  turns  out  bad  owing  to  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  and  nature,  I  think  one  has  done  as  well 
as  he  could.  It  is  this  meeting  farm  work  in  a  half-hearted 
hobby-horse  fas’ion  and  trusting  to  luck  that  makes  con¬ 
ditions  of  farming  like  the  samples  one  can  see  almost 
everywhere  except  around  this  locality,  Appleton,  Wis.  If 
you  should  get  a  panel-  of  bright  new  pearl  buttons  and 
look  them  over  carefully,  and  note  how  bright  and  alike 
they  ai:\  they  would  look  very  much  like  the  farms  about 
this  section.  It  is  practically  all  German  up  here,  and 
everything  is  done  on  each  farm  just  about  alike,  and 
several  rides  about  here  failed  to  sliow  me  a  really  slack¬ 
looking  place.  T’’ey  seem  to  take  pride  in  keeping  the 
community  enviable,  and  it  is  surely  splendid.  They  seem 
to  be  very  prosperous,  and  one  stalwart  fellow,  71  years 
old  yesterday,  showed  mo  a  poekotbook  he  was  carrying 
around  that  he  said  contained  over  $600.  and  it  certainl” 
looked  fat.  1  never  saw  so  many  silos  anywhere,  and 
they  are  all  of  cement  or  brick.  I  have  seen  more  than  25 
cement  silos  mostly  solid  concrete  with  eight-inch  walls, 
and  they  are  mostly  16x30  feet  in  size,  hut  some  arc 
higher.  There  are  some  made  of  cement  blocks,  and  they  are 
very  well  built.  Also  there  are  17  contracted  for  or 
already  built  this  season  and  all  right  close  around  me, 
and  two  different  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
here  told  me  that  in  this  county  there  would  be  erected 
at  least  100  concrete  silos  this  year.  Nearly  everyone  t’-is 
year  is  putting  on  a  concrete  roof.  To  me,  a  silo  builder 
with  nine  years’  experience,  it  is  a  wonder.  I  am  starting 
some  concrete  silo  work  here,  and  am  now  erecting  a 
1  Cy40  hollow  wall  silo  which  will  have  chute  and  roof  of 
concrete  .and  not  an  inch  of  wood  anywhere  except  doors, 
which  might  also  be  of  sheet  iron.  Later  I  will  try  to  send 
you  a  picture  of  it.  r.  c.  a. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  IDEAL  CITY. 

What  makes  the  city  great  and  strong? 

Not  architecture’s  graceful  strength, 

Not  factories’  extended  length, 

Rut  men  who  see  the  civic  wrong 
And  give  their  lives  to  make  it  right 
And  turn  its  darkness  into  light. 

What  makes  a  city  full  of  power? 

Not  wealth’s  display  or  tilled  fame. 

Not  fashion’s  loudly  boasted  claim, 

But  women  rich  in  virtue’s  dower, 

Whose  homes  though  humble  still  are  great 
Recause  of  service  to  the  State. 

What  makes  a  city  men  can  love? 

Not  things  that  charm  the  outward  sense, 
Not  gross  display  of  opulence, 

But  right,  the  wrong  cannot  remove, 

And  trill li  that  faces  civic  fraud 
And  smites  it  in  the  name  of  God. 

This  is  a  city  that  shall  stand, 

A  Light  upon  a  nation’s  hill, 

A  Voice  that  evil  cannot  still, 

A  source  of  blessing  to  the  land ; 

Its  strength  not  brick,  nor  stone,  nor  wood, 
Rut  Justice,  Love  and  Brotherhood. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Sailor  hats  of  ecru  pongee,  trimmed 
with  pompons  of  black  raffia  are  service¬ 
able  as  well  as  fashionable.  Pongee  or 
rajah  silk  appears  as  trimming  on  many 
ready-to-wear  hats ;  all  the  rough  silks 
are  fashionable  this  season. 

* 

The  newest  embroidery  for  shirt¬ 
waists,  belts,  hats,  etc.,  is  Saxonia  braid 
work.  It  is  done  with  soft  fine  braid 
couched  down  with  thread  at  the  ends 
of  leaves  or  petals,  the  rest  of  the  de¬ 
sign  being  done  with  stem  stitch  in 
coarse  cotton.  The  work  is  effective  and 
quickly  done.  It  is  also  adapted  to  pil¬ 
low  tops  and  table  covers. 

* 

Cornmeal  souffle  is  a  dainty  and  un¬ 
common  dish:  Cook  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  cornmeal  in  one  pint  of  hot  milk 
until  thickened,  add  salt  and  remove; 
then  beat  in  four  yolks  of  eggs  singly 
and  add  last  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  in  earthen 
baker  preferably,  until  light  and  nicely 
browned  and  serve  at  once  from  the  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  either  with  butter  or  meat 
gravy. 

* 

Among  pretty  little  touches  that  give 
style  to  a  jacket  suit  are  collar  and  cuffs 
inlaid  with  light-colored  pongee.  This 
can  be  added  to  freshen  up  a  last  year’s 
suit.  When  wearing  a  light  suit  a  large 
bow  of  black  tulle  worn  in  front  of  the 
collar  is  very  becoming.  A  bowknot  of 
cut  jet  is  the  newest,  thing  to  wear  in 
front  of  a  turn-down  collar,  instead  of  a 
horseshoe  of  brilliants.  Cuff  links  are 
often  worn  to  match;  cut  jet  is  now 
very  smart. 

* 

There  seems  a  return  of  the  colored 
slips  under  transparent  muslin  gowns, 
especially  the  prevailing  princess  models. 
Fashion  writers  say  all-white  costumes 
will  be  conspicuously  absent  during'  the 
Summer;  this  does  not  mean  that  white 
dresses  will  not  be  worn,  but  that  colors 
will  usually  be  worn  with  them.  White 
linen  jacket  suits  promise  to  be  out  of 
favor,  though  similar  suits  of  colored 
linen  and  galatea  are  shown  in  variety. 
The  last  Summer’s  white  linen  suit 
might  be  rejuvenated  by  adding  flowered 
chintz  collar  and  cuffs. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  has  been  under¬ 
going  treatment  for  a  temporary  attack 
of  deafness,  which  proved  very  annoy¬ 
ing.  Asking  the  doctor  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  he  assured  her  that  it  was  due 
to  excess  of  cleanliness;  in  other  words, 
she  had  been  washing  her  ears  without 
wringing  out  the  wash-cloth,  and  con¬ 
stantly  allowed  water  to  trickle  into  the 
inner  ear,  where  it  had  caused  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  wax.  The  doctor  said  such 
cases  were  frequent,  and  sometimes  very 
troublesome,  especially  among  women. 
He  thought  many  people  caused  injury 
to  the  ears  through  an  excess  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  believed  it  all  the  better  for 


the  hearing  if  the  wet  cloth  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  outer  rim.  After  seeing 
people  twist  up  a  wet  cloth  and  poke 
it  into  the  ear  as  though  engaged  in  a 
thorough  job  of  housecleaning,  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  delicate  tis¬ 
sues  involved,  we  think  there  is  reason 

for  some  warning  on  this  subject. 

* 

Among  new  ideas  in  fine  underwear 
are  nightgowns  and  other  garments  of 
cross-bar  muslin,  trimmed  with  fine  laces 
and  embroideries.  In  Summer  night¬ 
gowns  a  favorite  style  has  a  low  neck 
and  slips  over  the  head  without  other 
opening;  the  sleeves  are  short  and  flow¬ 
ing,  while  a  more  elaborate  model  is  the 
Empire  style,  drawn  in  with  a  beading 
just  below  the  bust.  In  corset  covers 
there  is  an  effective  model  buttoning  at 
the  side,  and  a  pretty  style  with  short 
puffed  sleeves,  very  suitable  for  wear 
under  a  thin  waist.  Some  of  the  corset 
covers  buttoning  down  the  center  but¬ 
ton  under  a  fly,  thus  hiding  the  fastening 
when  the  waist  is  transparent. 

Strawberry  Recipes. 

Strawberry  Puffs. — Mix  one-fourth  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt. with  a  cupful  of 
flour  sifted,  then  make  into  a  smooth 
batter  with  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter.  Beat  steadily  for  three 
minutes,  then  pour  into  12  sizzling  hot 
buttered  gem  pans  and  place  quickly  into 
a  hot  oven  for  about  20  minutes.  When 
done  split  them  at  once,  butter,  and  fill 
to  overflowing  with  sliced  sugared  straw¬ 
berries.  Serve  immediately. 

Strawberry  Fritters. — One  pint  of 
flour,  one-half  pint  of  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  eggs.  Beat  the  eggs 
well,  add  the  milk  and  salt,  then  pour 
the  mixture  on  the  flour  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Roll  good,  ripe  strawberries  in 
granulated  sugar,  and  add  one  by  one 
to  the  fritter  batter;  mix  lightly  and 
drop  in  large  spoonfuls  in  hot  lard. 
Serve  with  the  following  sauce:  One 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  butter,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a  half-pint  of  boiling  water.  Cook 
this  until  it  thickens  and  serve,  pouring 
it  hot  over  the  fritters. 

Strawberry  Rolls. — Roll  rich  biscuit 
dough  thin,  cut  it  into  little  squares 
three  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long. 
Spread  over  with  berries  and  sugar.  Roll 
up  the  crust  and  put  the  rolls  in  a  drip¬ 
ping  pan,  just  a  little  apart;  put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  on  each  roll  and  strew 
over  a  large  handful  of  sugar;  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  and  serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich 
biscuit  dough.  Divide  into  three  equal 
portions.  Roll  into  rounds  and  bake  in 
layer  or  pie  tins.  Split  open  and  butter 
each  half  while  hot.  Cover  with 
crushed  strawberries,  one-third)  of  a 
quart ;  then  sprinkle  with  one-third  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar  and  moisten  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream.  Replace 
top  half  of  layer.  Pile  on  next  round, 
proceeding  with  fruit,  sugar  and  cream 
as  before  until  all  are  buttered  and  pre¬ 
pared.  Set  in  the  warming  oven  so  that 
it  may  be  served  hot.  Equally  delicious 
eaten  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Tapioca. — Put  a  cupful  of 
tapioca  in  a  quart  of  cold  water;  after 
soaking  three  or  four  hours,  simmer  it 
in  a  stew  pan  until  it  becomes  quite 
clear;  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  cupful  of  sugar. 
Fill  a  dish  half  full  of  strawberries  and 
pour  the  prepared  tapioca  over  them ; 
when  thoroughly  cold,  decorate  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  little  strawberry 
jelly. 

Cream  of  Strawberry  Pie. — Bake  a 
shell  and  six  strips  of  puff  paste;  plain 
pie  paste  will  do.  To  one  box  of 
crushed  strawberries  add  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar;  thoroughly  blend,  cover 
and  set  aside.  Whip  one  cupful  of  rich 
sweet  cream  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  slowly  add  one-half  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  continue  to  whip 


until  it  is  quite  thick;  then  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract.  Mix 
the  strawberries  with  the  cream  and  fill 
the  pie.  Then  lay  the  strips  on  top; 
serve  at  once. 

Strawberry  Jelly. — Put  four  quarts  of 
strawberries  in  a  double  boiler  and  boil 
one  hour.  Do  not  stir  the  fruit.  Put  a 
square  piece  of  flannel  in  a  sieve  and 
a  board  underneath;  pour  in  the  straw¬ 
berries.  Drain  without  pressing  the 
fruit,  which  will  only  take  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Then  measure  the  liquid;  add  to 
each  pint  of  juice  one  pound  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar;  stir  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved  ;  place  over  the  fire  in  a  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle  or  a  nice  new  enameled  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  boil  until  a  drop  put  on  a  plate 
will  retain  the  shape  of  a  bead  and  not 
spread  apart.  Be  careful  to  remove 
all  scum  while  boiling.  It  will  take 
from  20  to  25  minutes’  boiling.  It 
should  be  put  in  tumblers  while  hot.  or 
airtight  jars,  sealed  securely  and  kept  in 
a  dark,  dry,  cool  place.  To  be  abso¬ 
lutely  successful,  strawberries  freshly 
picked  should  be  used.  Strawberries 
picked  longer  than  24  hours  will  not 
jelly  as  fresh  ones,  nor  will  they  jelly 
when  too  ripe.  The  berries  in  the  sieve 
may  be  used  for  marmalade. 


[Summer  Storage  of  Smoked  Meats. 

In  an  old  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  came  across  an  inquiry  asking  for  a 
good  way  to  care  for  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  through  the  Summer  to  keep  them 
from  the  larder  or  bacon  beetle.  The 
reply  was  sensible  and  all  excellent  ad¬ 
vice;  cleanliness,  plenty  of  airtight  re¬ 
ceptacles  and  close-meshed  wire  netting 
on  doors  and  windows  of  pantries  or 
covers  of  boxes,  also  the  enclosing  of 
each  ham  or  shoulder  in  a  stout  paper 
bag,  then  hanging  in  a  cool  airy  room, 
with  screened  windows.  But  I  was  at 
once  reminded  of  the  way  we  used  to 
care  for  smoked  meats  in  the  days  when 
the  family  was  large  and  the  Spring¬ 
time’s  supply  of  ham  and  bacon  an  im¬ 
portant  item  to  the  housekeeper. 

As  soon  as  the  sitting-room  stove  was 
carried  away,  down  from  the  kitchen 
chamber  where  ttfey  had  hung  since 
coming  from  the  smoke-house  came  all 
the  hams.  The  shoulders  had  usually 
gone  the  way  of  good  smoked  pork  be¬ 
fore  that  date.  But  each  ham  was  laid 
upon  a  large  square  of  old  cotton,  clean 
and  white  as  grass-bleached  old  sheets 
always  are  in  country  homes,  and  with 
stout  thread  and  needle  the.  ham  was 
sewed  up  snug  as  a  mummy  in  its  case, 
only  the  loop  of  tarred  rope  by  which  it 
could  be  suspended  left  exposed.  When 
all  were  thus  made  ready  the  iron  crane 
in  the  big  sitting-room  fireplace  was 
swung  out  and  all  the  hams,  dried  beef 
or  bacon  hung  upon  it.  When  the 
crane  was  swung  back  and  the  Summer 
fireboard  fitted  snugly  in  place,  what 
more  ideal  place  for  warm-weather  stor¬ 
age?  Cool,  airy,  out  of  the  way,  yet 
easy  to  get  when  needed,  and  there  is 
not  a  case  on  record  of  the  larder  beetles 
ever  finding  them  there.  Of  course  the 
farmhouses  which  have  these  big  old 
fireplaces  with  iron  crane  are  growing 
each  year  fewer  and  fewer,  but  possibly 
some  readers  of  these  columns  may  have 
just  such  a  store  closet  at  hand,  but 
never  have  thought  of  it  as  just  the 
place  for  smoked  meats  after  the  Winter 
fires  are  not  needed. 

Wherever  the  whole  hams  are  stored 
there  is  still  the  difficulty  of  the  bacon 
beetle  as  each  one  is  cut  and  then  left 
upon  the  pantry  shelf.  We  used  to  slice, 
trim  and  free  from  the  bone  as  for  cook¬ 
ing  all  the  best  part  of  the  ham,  then 
boil  the  bone  and  ends  and  use  the  meat 
while  in  good  condition.  The  slices  not 
needed  that  week  were  packed  down 
closely  in  a  stone  jar,  fitting  them  snugly 
and  pressing  into  even  layers.  When 
all  were  in,  good  clean  drippings  were 
poured  hot  over  the  top  to  form  a  cover 
of  grease,  and  the  lid  of  the  jar  made 
tight  as  possible.  As  needed  for  cooking 
we  lifted  the  upper  slices  at  one  edge 
and  pulled  out  those  beneath  and  never 
a  slice  of  ham  went  mouldy  or  was 
spoiled  by  beetles  or  worms. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  *  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ" 

MADE  BY  R  .  E  .  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Establish  kd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Tlse  Jar 
You  Can  Depend  On 

If  you  put  up  your  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  E-Z  Seal  Jar — you  need 
no  further  assurance  of  their  keeping 
all  winter. 

The  E-Z  Seal  is  a  good  strong  jar. 
Made  of  specially  prepared  tough 
glass.  Perfectly  air-tight.  Smooth 
tops.  No  danger  of  cutting  the  hands. 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  trimmings) 

has  a  wider  mouth  than  other  Light¬ 
ning  Jars.  For  large  whole  fruits. 
Easily  cleaned.  To  be  sure  of  the 
most  perfect  jar  for  all  preserving,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  ATLAS  jar. 

Ifyour  dealer  cannot  supply  these  jars, 
send  $3,  and  we  will  express  prepaid 
thirty  (30),  quart  size,  Atlas  E-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of 
the  Adams  or  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  ns  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  ho 
sells  Atlas  jars. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  wheeling,  w.  va. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
\ COMFORT  AND 
n  PROTECTION 
/  (afforded  by  a 

Sicker? 

v  Clean -Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

Everywhere 

'600  A  J  TOWER  CO,  BOSTON  U  S  A. 

TOWCR  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CAMl 


KNOX-ALL  robuegs 

The  only  spray  in  the  world  that  kills  them.  Used 
also  for  all  leaf-eating  insects,  etc.  Cheapest  spray 
made.  Send  for  free  booklet  "When  to  Spray  with 
Knox-All.”  DR.  R.  O.  Morris,  Keeler,  Mich. 


WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
if  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


OLD  VIRGINIA  FARMS 
PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

With  improvements.  Long  summers,  mild 
winters,  rich  soil,  good  markets.  Write  for 
large  handsome  booklet  free  and  excursion 
rates.  Address,  G,  B.  WALL,  Dept.  G,  Real  Estato 
Agent,  G.  &  0.  Ry.  Richmond,  Va. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Wo  lmvo  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  furnishing  outr 
tits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 


t 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 
312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Gasoline  Stove. 

As  warm  weather  approaches  we  all 
consider  ways  and  means  of  cooking 
without  heating  the  house.  Many  here 
in  the  West  have  what  is  called  a  “Sum¬ 
mer  kitchen”  or  shed  detached  from  the 
house,  in  which  the  cooking  is  done.  In 
this  way  the  house  is  kept  cool,  but,  oh, 
the  amount  of  steps  taken  back  and  forth 
to  this  shed  in  preparing  even  one  meal ! 
Besides,  we  have  the  cost  of  wood  used 
to  consider,  also  the  time  and  cost  of 
preparing  it  for  the  stove.  Therefore 
for  comfort  and  economy  I  have  a  word 
to  say  in  favor  of  the  gasoline  stove. 
When  I  tell  you  that  we  have  used  a 
three-burner  gasoline  stove  that  cost 
originally  $3  for  10  years,  and  never 
put  one  cent’s  worth  of  repair  on  it, 
you  will  at  once  see  its  economy.  If 
one  uses  ordinary  judgment  and  care 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger.  In  all 
the  accidents  from  using  gasoline  of 
which  we  read,  if  the  cause  is  known 
and  given  it  is  carelessness  pure  and 
simple.  Not  often  ignorance,  because 
people  have  generally  read  or  been  told 
there  are  certain  things  they  must  not 
do,  but  they  are  in  a  hurry  or  naturally 
careless,  and  so  resolve  to  risk  it.  It  is 
very  generally  known  that  the  tank  must 
not  be  filled  while  a  burner  is  lighted, 
but  many  risk  it,  with  usually  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  safer  and  little  trouble  to 
turn  out  the  flame,  and  after  filling  the 
tank  strike  a  match  to  the  burner  again, 
this  being  all  that  is  necessary.  An¬ 
other  careless  act  is  to  spill  and  not 
carefully  wipe  up  any  oil  spilled  before 
lighting  the  match.  Never  use  a  stove 
that  leaks  even  a  little  bit,  and  if  a 
burner  blows  out  and  oil  escapes  wipe  it 
up  carefully,  and  do  not  light  a  match 
until  the  gas  has  escaped,  else  there  will 
be  an  explosion. 

By  using  judgment  one  can  economize 
considerably  in  the  use  of  gasoline.  A 
fact  not  generally  understood  is  that 
when  water  is  boiling  it  does  not  cook 
any  more  rapidly  by  having  it  boil 
furiously.  When  potatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables  begin  to  boil,  watch  them  and  ad¬ 
just  the  fiame  so  as  to  keep  them  boil¬ 
ing.  Never  light  a  burner  until  ready  to 
use  it,  nor  leave  it  burning  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary.  If  your  family 
requires  a  quart  of  coffee  do  not  boil 
three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  water.  Put 
a  quart  (or  a  little  more  to  allow  for 
evaporation)  of  fresh  water  in  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  and  when  it  boils  have  your  coffee 
measured  and  ready,  and  immediately 
pour  water  on  and  set  the  coffee  pot 
over  the  burner  to  boil.  Plan  so  that 
the  water  may  not  boil  two,  three  or 
five  minutes  while  you  grind  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  coffee.  Following  the  same  rule 
have  your  potatoes  ready  in  the  kettle 
as  soon  as  the  water  you  have  put  on 
for  them  boils.  In  making  tea  I  measure 
the  water  the  same  as  for  coffee,  and 
when  it  boils  and  you  pour  it  in  the  tea¬ 
pot  turn  off  your  fire  and  put  your  tea¬ 
pot  on  this  hot  burner. 

When  buying  our  stove  we  did  not 
purchase  an  oven,  as  I  had  heard  they 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  Later  our 
hardware  merchant  offered  to  let  me  try 
one  for  a  week  before  buying.  It  is  a 
common  sheet-iron  oven,  large  enough 
to  cover  two  burners,  and  docs  very 
good  work.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  bake 
anything  in  it.  A  year  or  so  ago  wd 
covered  it  with  asbestos  paper,  put  on 
ourselves,  which  retains  the  heat,  and  it 
requires  less  gasoline  to  heat  the  oven. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  start  your  fire 
for  baking  until  almost  ready  to  put  the 
things  to  be  baked  into  the  oven, 
as  it  heats  so  quickly.  Let 

me  tell  you  how  I  hake  a  batch 
of  bread— five  large  loaves  and 
a  pan  of  biscuits  in  1%  hours.  Llaving 
the  biscuits  and  oven  ready  I  put  them 
on  the  lower  grate  for  15  minutes,  then 
move  them  to  the  upper  grate  and  put  in 
the  bread,  which  is  done  in  one  hour. 

I  he  biscuits  are  nicely  browned  on  the 
bottom  in  15  minutes,  and  the  top  will 
brown  and  they  will  finish  baking  on  the 
upper  grate.  Plan  so  that  when  possible 
you  fill  your  oven  when  you  use  it. 
I’y  careful  planning  I  have  been  able  to 
do  the  entire  cooking  for  a  family  of 
four  on  a  little  more  than  a  gallon  of 
oil  a  week,  but  it  requires  experience. 

One  of  these  smaller  stoves  can  be 
set  on  top  of  tke  range,  and  it  takes  up 
no  room.  We  will  not  have  a  house 
without  a  stove  ready  to  use  in  some 
Part. of  it,  and  this  usually  means  the 
cooking  range.  1  he  gasoline  stove  is  put 
°.n*  *n  another  room  when  a  damp 
chilly  day  makes  a  fire  feel  good.  It 
is  so  light  this  is  no  trouble.  Once 
you  use  one  you  will  dislike  again  to 
1 °°'v  and  bake  with  a  slower  wood  or 
coal  range.  For  ironing  gasoline  cannot 
l)e  surpassed.  If  you  are  using  a  kero¬ 
sene  stove  and  like  it,  well  and  good, 
nut  my  neighbor’s  experiences  have  been 
,ia^  *t  Js  no  safer  than  a  properly 
handled  gasoline  stove. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  1500,  girl’s  square-necked  sack 
apron.  Polka  dotted  dimity  has  been 
used  for. this  pretty  little  apron;  four 
sizes,  6  to  12  years.  No.  2294,  child’s 
rompers.  Blue,  red,  green  or  brown- 
and-white  checked  gingham  or  plain- 
colored  chambray,  galatea  or  denim  are 
all  suitable  materials  for  this  serviceable 
little  model;  five  sizes,  2  to  10  years. 
No.  2397,  boys’  shirt-waist,  with  separate 


turn-down  collar.  A  good  model  for 
any  of  the  season’s  shirtings;  seven 
sizes,  3  to  15  years.  No.  2370,  boys’ 
Russian  suit,  consisting  of  blouse  with 
a  removable  shield,  and  knickerbockers. 
Slate-gray  Indian-head  cotton  has  been 
used  for  this  simple  little  model ;  four 
sizes,  2  to  5  years.  No.  2386,  girls’  and 
child’s  apron.  This  dainty  little  cover¬ 
all  apron  which  might  be  used  for  a 
dress  for  a  small  child,  during  the  warm 
days  of  Summer,  is  developed  in  sheer 
Irish  dimity;  six  sizes,  2  to  12  years. 

No.  2372,  girls’  sailor  suit,  consisting 
of  a  blouse  with  yoke  and  double  collar 
and  a  gathered  skirt  joined  to  an  under¬ 
waist,  having  a  shield  facing.  Blue-and- 
white  dotted  percale  has  been  used  for 
this  attractive  little  dress;  four  sizes,  6 
to  12  years.  No.  2403,  boys’  suit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  double-breasted  blouse  with 
a  removable  shield,  and  knickerbockers. 
Natural  colored  linen  or  khaki  cloth 
are  the  most  suitable  materials  for  this 
serviceable  little  suit;  six  sizes,  4  to  9 
years.  No.  1624,  ladies’  sack  apron, 


with  high  neck  and  turn-down  collar  or 
Dutch  round  or  square  neck.  Plain  or 
striped  gingham,  chambray  linen  or  duck 
are  all  good  materials  for  this  model ; 
four  sizes,  32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  No. 
2373,  ladies’  nine-gored  skirt,  in  suspen¬ 
der  style.  An  excellent  model  for  any 
of  the  washable  materials;  six  sizes,  22 
to  32  waist  measure.  No.  2404,  ladies’ 
tucked  semi-princess  dress,  consisting  of 
a  waist  with  high  or  low  neck  and  long 
or  three-quarter  length  sleeves,  and  an 
attached  five-gored  skirt.  Pale  yellow 
dimity  has  been  used  for  this  frock; 
seven  sizes,  32  to  44  bust  measure.  All 
these  patterns  cost  10  cents  each. 


Simps^>n-Eddystone 

Zephyrette 
Ginghams 

Intensely  fast  colors 
and  fine,  durable  quality 
of  fabric  are  absolutely 
assured  by  our  scientific 
new  process.  Stylish 


yet  economical. 


INew  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  Simpson* 

E  d  d  y  »  tone 
Z  ephyrette 
Ginghams. 

Write  us  his 
name  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 


h|WfcU.S.PAT.OFF.ff 

EDdystoAL 

Zephyrette* 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  In  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
iroflts.  We  have  the  most 
Iberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
/aist  high  model.  Addresi, 
Box  1075. 

•  Bainbridge,  N.  Y, 


CO. 


FOR 

THIS 


i  TELEPHONES  specia 
’  adapted  to  farm  lines.  S< 
direct  from  factoi 
Book  of  instmetio 
how  to  organi 
.  farmers  and  bui 
-  lino  free.  Write  t 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  Nor 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  T 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  T’  n 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  an  1 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WE  WILL  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  Illustrated,  fifty-page, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
heing  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  editor  of  ono  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  in  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  the  last  four 
pionths  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustrating  it  with 
dozens  of  interesting  and  instructive 
scones  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  the  L^nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  is  Portsmouth,  Va, 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  1»  » 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  liAtulH:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  oflFemdve  funies. 

Everyone  expresseH  their  de- 
—  light  with  the  “llelianee.” 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.V. 

WE  SHIP  ""APPROVAL 

ibithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ORLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelotes  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  7 vonder/ul proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SEftJTSE 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  hat/  usual  prices. 
Do  Rot  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  ojfcr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


(!■■■■■■  A  99  kins  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  I nsec.ts. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


What  Stove 
for  Summer? 


Nothing  adds  to  kitchen 
convenience  in  summer  weather 
like  a  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove. 

Anything  that  any  stove  can 
do  the  “New  Perfection"  will 
do,  and  do  it  better.  Bakes, 
roasts,  boils,  toasts;  heats  the  wash  water  and  the  sad 
irons,  and  does  it  without  dissipating  its  heat  through  the  room 
to  your  discomfort.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

actually  keeps  the  kitchen  cool — actually  makes  it  comfortable 
for  you  while  doing  the  family  cooking,  because,  unlike  the  coal 
range,  its  heat  is  directed  to  one  point  only — right  under  the 
kettle.  Made  in  three  sizes,  fully  warranted.  If  not 
with  your  dealer,  write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


LA  MI* 


affords  a 
mellow 
light  that  is  very  grateful 


to  tired  eyes — a  perfect  student  or  family 
lamp.  Brass,  nickel  plated,  hence  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  lamps. 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our  near¬ 
est  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
(Incorporated) 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ing.  The  orchard  of  to-day  needs  care 
and  attention  from  time  of  setting.  I 
believe  the  profitable  orchard  of  the 
future  is  the  one  of  moderate  size — say 
20  to  40  acres — one  that  can  be  tlior- 


IRISH  TERRIER  DOGS. 

On  page  470  will  be  found  a  picture 
of  Irish  terrier  dogs  and  their  mistress,  oughly  fertilized,  cultivated  and  sprayed 
Miss  Florence  Barnes,  who  sends  this  Let  me  say  frankly  in  conclusion  that 
list  of  reasons  why  she  likes  the  Irish  jf  questioner  intends  to  live  in 
terriers :  Arizona,  and  put  the  farm  in  the  hands 

Because  they  are  intelligent.  They  Gf  tenants,  he  should  hesitate  a  long 
can  be  taught  many  tricks  very  easily,  time  before  investing  very  heavily  in 
Catching  rats  and  in  fact  all  vermin  is  either  sheep  or  orchards,  unless  he  has 
their  nature.  I  hey  are  the  best  of  watch  a  man  whom  he  knows  is  capable  and 
dogs.  1  hey  are  very  friendly  to  children  willing  to  give  the  intelligent  care  neces 
and  to  their  masters,  but  have  no  use  for 
strangers.  I  am  very  fond  of  my  dogs, 
and  feel  very  sad  when  they  have  to  be 
shipped  away.  I  send  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  am  in  hopes  they 
find  a  good  home.”  Florence  barnes. 


sary  to  succeed  with  either. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  SHEEP. 

How  many  sheep  can  I  keep  on  a  good 
farm  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.?  What  are 
flic  relative  profits  between  sheep  and  cows? 
Why  have  cows  superseded  sheep?  What 
is  the  best  kind  to  keep?  IIow  much  land 
should  be  devoted  to  an  apple  orchard? 

Arizona.  r. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  main  industry 
of  the  farm  sheep.  It  is  never  wise  to 
put  '‘all  the  eggs  in  one  basket some¬ 
thing  may  happen  to  the  basket,  or  eggs. 
We  will  assume  that  the  farm  is  to  be 
largely  devoted  to  sheep.  In  that  case 
there  might  be  a  flock  of  200  kept.  It  is 
safe  to  reckon  eight  sheep  as  equivalent 
to  one  good-sized  cow,  although  for  the 
time  the  lambs  are  with  them,  this  is 
too  many.  It  will  take  at  least  50  acres 
of  good  pasture  for  this  number  of 

sheep  and  their  lambs.  If  the  pasture  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  fields,  so 
that  the  sheep  can  be  frequently 
changed,  the  pasture  will  go  farther, 

and  the  sheep  will  do  better,  for  they 
soil  it  by  running  over  the  land.  With 
the  lambs  disposed  of  before  Winter, 
the  ewes  will  require  some  50  tons  of 

clover  or  fine  hay.  In  order  to  keep  up 

the  rotation  more  grain  must  be  grown. 
They  will  dispose  of  some  corn  and 
fodder.  Oats  are  an  excellent  feed  for 
breeding  ewes.  To  do  well  they  must 
have  some  succulent  food,  roots  or  sil¬ 
age.  This  will  allow  50  acres  for  gen¬ 
eral  crops,  including  grain,  with  some 
land  for  the  contemplated  orchard,  in 
which  for  the  first  years  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  grown. 

When  the  labor  is  considered,  they 
will  pay  better  than  dairy  cows  if  they 
are  good  sheep,  and  properly  attended 
to.  The  lambs  should  not  average  less 
than  $4  each.  For  the  past  four  years  $5 
would  be  nearer.  The  wool  will  bring 
about  $2,  or  seven  pounds  at  29  cents. 
This  will  give  an  income  of  $6  each,  or 
$1200  from  the  200.  Twenty-five  cows 
should  sell  at  least  $60  each  or  $1500, 
but  they  must  be  milked  night  and 
morning,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
their  product  carried  off  daily.  They 
will  need,  too,  more  purchased  grain, 
which  will,  with  the  labor,  reduce  the 
gross  sales  to  a  good  hit  below  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  only  have  to  be 
milked  once  a  year — at  shearing  time — 
and  carried  off  twice  annually,  the 
wool  and  lambs.  It  is  true  sheep  have 
in  the  past  two  decades  largely  given 
place  to  cows.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  cows  were  boomed,  and  sheep 
were  not.  Another,  the  low  price  of 
wool  and  mutton  that  prevailed  for  a 
time.  Another,  the  damage  from  dogs. 
As  to  the  best  kind  to  keep,  that  will 
depend  on  the  owner’s  taste  and  what 
he  intends  to  do  with  their  lambs.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  as  he  is  a  non-resident,  the 
mutton  Merinos  will  answer  best.  They 
are  hardy,  do  not  need  so  close  attention 
as  the  English  breeds,  give  good  lambs 
for  the  late  market,  and  are  heavy 
shearers. 

Plow  much  land  to  devote  to  orchard 
will  depend.  There  are  some  parts  of 
Wyoming  Co.  where  the  apple  does  well, 
notably  about  the  village  of  Wyom- 


Cows  axd  Limb-Sulphur. — Although  the 
lime  and  sulphur  wash  may  not  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  cows,  look  out  for  it  if  you  turn 
them  into  an  orchard  that  has  been  sprayed 
for  they  will  lick  the  trees,  and  it  makes 
the  milk  and  butter  taste.  Although  the,y, 
have  salt  before  them  all  the  time  they 
seem  crazy  for  this.  We  have  noticed  they 
will  lick  whitewash  from  stable  walls. 

East  Sautucket,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  l. 

Whole  Corn  in  the  Silo. — I'rof.  Mas 
sey  (page  359),  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
filling  of  silos  with  whole  corn  because  he 
once  saw  a  silo  that  had  been  filled  in  the 
wrong  way.  Many  farmers  know  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  silage  out  of 
the  silo  if  the  corn  is  packed  in  bundles 
just  as  the  harvester  left  them.  (We  mean 
flint  corn  six  to  seven  feet  high.)  Of 
course  it  is  better  to  cut  the  silage  if  the 
farmer  owns  his  power  and  cutter  or  can 
hire  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  has 
plenty  of  help  to  keep  the  cutter  busy. 

VERMONT  FARMER. 

Farmers  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock  ; 
by  Wilcox  and  Smith ;  745  pages ;  fully 
illustrated :  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York.  This  treats  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  animal  husbandry  in  one  volume; 
history,  anatomy,  physiology  and  breeding 
of  domestic  animals  ;  principles  of  feeding; 
diseases  and  their  treatment ;  business  as¬ 
pects  of  stock  farming ;  animal  produrtts, 
and  special  chapters  on  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  including  poultry  and  pet  stock. 
There  are  colored  charts  showing  in  detail 
the  bones,  muscles  and  internal  organs  of 
horses,  cattle,  etc.  The  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated,  and  the  convenient  form  in 
which  the  matter  is  arranged  make  the 
volume  a  very  useful  one  for  the  farm 
library.  Sent  postpaid  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  $4.50  in  cloth  or  $5.50  in  half 
morocco. 


COR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  SHORT- 
1  HORN  OR  HOLSTEIN  COWS. -A  private 
Creamery  outfit;  good  as  new.  Do  Laval  Separator, 
Fairbanks-Morse  Gas  Engine,  2  H.  P. ;  100  gallon 
Churn,  25  gallon  Cream  Ripening  Vat:  Shafting, 
Pulleys  and  Belting.  Address, 

"EXCHANGE,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRANDSONS  of  the  noted  sires  DEKOL 
BURKE  and  PAUL  BEETS  DEKOL, 

from  choice  cows,  for  sale  cheap,  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  Registry.  These  calves  are  from  two  to 
six  months  of  age.  Henry  Lacy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Reg^P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Young  Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  and  weaning  Pigs,  from 
prolific  and  prize-winning  stock. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

DUR0CS~SerViC6  ^oars'  sows  bred,  or  bred  to 


order;  pigs  not  akin 
J.  W.  CAM - 


and  !. 

1PBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 


A  T  C  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v*t*v,*akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

DRIVING  Angora  Goats;  Milch  Goats. 

UniYIlIU  uUM  I  OE.O.Groesbeek.B'Y, Hartford, Ct 

COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  Dog  Pups  10  months  old, 
beauties,  $8.  Berkshire  Swino  all  ages,  Pigs  $0. 
Jersey  bull  and  Heifer  calves.  Wanted  Registered 
Shropshire  ewes.  Prairie  Farm,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Bary  Co,, 
Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 


DON’T  MIX. 
SALT  ONLY 


SALT  AND  FEED 

when  taste  craves.  Place  Compressed  Pure-Salt 
Bricks  in  reach,  animals  take  as  they  want,  always 
enough,  never  too  much.  Pure  refiuod  salt,  no  im¬ 
purities.  Convenient  and  cheap.  Write  for  bookot 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH 

STALLIONS 

for  sale.  Help  the  far¬ 
mers  make  money  with 
better  horses.  Make  a 
big  profit  yourself  with 
a  good  Stallion.  Write 
Elwood  S.  Akin, 
Auburn,  N.  Y, 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester',  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FOHTAIHE  FERN  BULL 

GOIOBN  FERN’S 
GEEY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stoekwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBIEEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days:  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  DARLIUS  9556. 

A  fine  animal  and  tuberculin  tested.  Also  some 
Choice  Chester  White  Pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Cliazv,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


mil  ARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
I  M 1 1  111  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENliAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGDANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 


Aubrey  Farm  Berkshires, 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  Lord  Premier  of  Aubrey, 
an  own  son  of  the  Great  Lord  Premier.  We  are 
offering  some  of  his  get,  also  a  few  sows  in  pig  to 
him  at  attractive  prices. 

J.  G.  &  J.  L.  STACEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Stone  Farm  Berkshires 

\kln  fl  ffnr  5  Fall  Sows,  5  Fall  Gilts  and 

VlC  UNCI  50  sPrine  J’iBS.  All  pedigreed 

animals  and  choice  breeding.  Ad¬ 
dress  lettors  to 

RICHAK1)  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow.  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  EltENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Rog.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs: 
Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Sena 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPShlRES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSE Y S,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


May  30, 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  tiiat 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CLOTH ILDE,  one  of  the  best 
world’s  official  record  cows  for  one  day’s 
butter  production. 

PONTIAC  CIITRON,  oneof  the  best  sons 
of  Hengerveld  DeKol. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  largo,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  iu  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^IOUtHITOr^^Sec^^^Brattleboro^Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  1  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  1  will  offor  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  forpric.es,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

IV.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


pOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  very  fine  Registered 
Guernsey  Bull  Calf;  five  months  old:  handsome 
and  well  bred,  Also,  young  thoroughbred  Ayrshires 
of  both  sexes.  HILLTOP  FARMS,  Littleton, N.H. 


STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


Milk  Oil  Dip  for  Hogs,  Cattle  andSheep;  Dip¬ 
ping  Tanks.  Hooks,  etc.;  Branding  Liquid, 
Shears  and  Shearing  M achines ;  E  ar  Tags  and 
Buttons;Tattoo  Markers, Brandinglrons, etc.; 
Summers  Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm 
Cure,  Poultry  Remedies,  etc.  Tanks  at  cost 
to  buyers  of  Dip.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Cyril  Francklyn,  62  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


CHAMPION  MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR 

Cools  milk  to  keep  li  t  to  48 
hours  longer  than  u»ual  Cooling 

Methods.  Stops  growth  of  souring 
bacteria.  Only  type  of  cooler  that  cools, 
•tralus,  aerates  milk  in  ono  operation, 
absolutely  removing  “cowy"  taste,  ani- 
mal  heat  and  odors.  Needano  watching. 
16  years  on  market.  Every  siio 
freeou  trial.  Catalog.  Writeto-dav. 
CIlAHl’ION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
11th  Street.  Cortland,  fi.  Y.  " 


L?  -.THE 
.•‘■ANIMALS' 
.vi  FRIEND 


Kills  every  fly  It  strlkes'.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  inpasturelongerthanany  Imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cores  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute,  send  us  $lfor  Improved 3- tube  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  8HOO-FLY  to  protect 200 cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  #1  returned  if  cows  not  protected.  Free  booklet 
Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co..  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES 


low  couldn’t  fight  flies  and  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  ‘‘Hougli-on- Flies."  It  is  a  wonderful 
new  spraying  oreparatlon  that  Increases  the 
production  of  inilk  and 
eggs  by  killing  the  insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
ynDE  stock  and  poultry.  Easy, 

III  V  lib  safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
Increased  profits  will 
amaze  you. 

Trial  gallon,  with 
sprayer,  $2.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  the  ltocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Full  line  of  Sprayersfor  all  purposes. 


EGGS 


MORE 

MILK 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

leaded  by  our  famous  herd  Dull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymba  3d’s  Pledge  (’lothildo  sold  for $6000,  lias  A.R.O. 
ord  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  2G29.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.6  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
i  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Hpofford  Corona  lioldB  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  690.65  lbB.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  ns  your  needs  In  Holstelns  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal  ) 

E.  11.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,EABIUS,  N.  Y. 


A  GUARANTEED 
FLY  SPRAY  AT  1/5 
THE  USUAL  COST 

A  Protection  against  Flies 
An  Eradicatorof  Lice  and  other 
Parasites.  A  Healer  to  Cuts 
and  Sores  on  the  Skin.  A  Disinfec¬ 
tant  and  Germicide. 

Five  Gallons  of  Material 
for  $1.00 


For  Si. OO  cash  we  will  send  sufficient  Target  Brand 
for  five  gallons  of  fly  spray  and  GUARANTEE  it  to  do 
all  that  is  claimed  above.  If  it  does  not  do  what  we 
claim  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  upon  request.  Send  £1.00  so  as  to  save  many  times  that 
amount  on  each  cow  this  summer. 

TARGET  BRAND 


BOX  721,  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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A  GOOD  FARM  HENHOUSE. 

The  average  farmer  who  does  not 
care  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  chickens  will  find  the  henhouse 
described  in  this  article  well  adapted  to 
his  needs.  The  structure  is  40x14  feet, 
having  a  stone  foundation  and  cement 


HANGING  ROOSTS  AND  DROPPINGS 
BOARD.  Fig.  216. 


floor.  It  is  sided  with  iron  over  build¬ 
ing  paper,  and  being  ceiled  up  in  the 
same  manner,  is  quite  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  during  cold  and  windy  weather. 
Gable  windows,  one  at  each  end,  serve 
as  ventilators,  and  during  the  Winter  a 
frame  covered  with  cotton  cloth  is  fit¬ 
ted  in  to  keep  out  the  snow  and  rain. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  four  pens  of 
equal  size,  namely,  10x14,  each  having 
one  large  window  protected  by  a  wire- 
covered  frame.  This  frame  has  hinges 
and  catch,  making  access  to  the  win¬ 
dows  very  easy  in  case  of  raising,  low¬ 
ering  or  cleaning.  In  arrangement  the 
pens  are  practically  the  same,  and  will 
accommodate  about  25  fowls  each. 

Fig.  216  gives  a  plan  of  the  droppings 
board.  The  perches  (a)  fit  into  the  up¬ 
right  end  at  b,  and  are  easily  removed ; 


EXTERIOR  OF  HENIIOUSE.  Fig.  217. 


then  with  a  hoe  the  droppings  are 
scraped  off  into  a  box  or  basket.  A  15- 
inch  space  between  the  wall  and  board 
enables  one  to  reach  the  nests  which 
are  beneath  the  latter.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  hens  to  scratch,  and  the 
low  south  windows  add  much  to  the 
warmth  on  a  sunny  day. 

One  feature,  however,  we  would 
change  were  we  to  do  it  over,  and  that 
is  the  outside  door ;  we  would  prefer  to 
have  it  at  the  south  side  of  the  west 
end,  making  it  in  direct  line  with  the 


INTERIOR  OF  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  218. 


inner  doors.  But  on  the  whole  we  find 
the  building  very  convenient,  and  are 
much  better  satisfied  with  it  than  we 
would  be  with  others  we  have  seen. 

L.  E.  H. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Boai:i>  op  Health  Round-Up. — On  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  condemned  the  following  food  stuff 
in  tliis  city :  225  boxes  of  lemons,  50  of 
oranges,  500  crates  of  pineapples,  3,000 
pounds  of  fruit,  3,000  pounds  of  fish  and 
about  one  ton  of  vegetables. 

Sugar  from  Australia. — A  cargo  of  10,- 
000  bags  of  bool  sugar  lias  arrived  at  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  from  Australia,  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Tills  is  said  to  be  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  foreign  sugar  ever  landed  at  a  lake 
port. 

I  resh  Fruits. — The  list  of  varieties  has 
been  increased  during  the  past  week  by  the 
addition  of  peaches  and  melons  from  Florida 
and  blackberries  and  huckleberries  from 


North  Carolina.  Apple  trade  continues 
light.  Strawberries  now  arriving  average 
poor,  many  of  them  se'lling  at  10  cents  or 
under. 

Game  Laws  and  Tariff. — The  writer 
finds  difficulty  in  keeping  up  to  date  on  the 
game  laws,  as  about  every  session  of  State 
and  county  legislatures  makes  changes.  But 
not  so  with  the  tariff.  The  little  pampfilet 
covering  this  matter,  and  dated  1897  is 
still  reliable  and  will  continue  so  for  an¬ 
other  year  at  least,  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  announce  that,  there  will  be 
“nothing  doing”  in  tariff  revision  at  this 
session.  Hence  the  consumer  will  continue 
to  pay  his  tax  of  30  per  cent  on  hand  saws, 
50  per  cent  for  umbrella  fibs,  face  powder 
and  billiard  balls,  30  cents  per  ounce  for 
strychnine,  l%  cent  per  pound  for  bolts 
and  20  per  cent  for  gun  wads,  while  fish 
skins,  dragon’s  blood,  turtles  and  unmanu¬ 
factured  teeth  will  continue  to  be  admitted 
free. 

Business  is  Improving. — The  past  six  or 
seven  months  have  been  very  hard  for  many 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  staple  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  conservative  judges  estimate  that 
not  only  is  the  worst  over,  but  that  there 
will  now  be  a  decided  and  steady  gain. 
The  panic  has  caused  a  wholesome  search¬ 
ing  of  business  methods  and  the  stopping 
of  many  little  leaks  that  are  scarcely 
noticed  in  times  of  booming  prosperity.  The 
dry  goods  trade,  which  was  in  especially 
bad  condition,  is  on  the  mend ;  surplus 
stocks  have  worked  off  better  thap  was 
supposed  possible,  and  trade  in  the  useful 
metals,  especially  iron,  is  encouraging.  The 
improvement  in  copper  though  not  so 
marked,  is  evident.  Dealers  in  money  and 
stocks  are  having  something  of  a  boom, 
Amalgamated  Copper  having  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  past  month  until  now  it 
is  above  the  price  before  the  panic. 

w.  w.  H. 


SILAGE  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  raising 
poultry.  I  see  so  much  in  your  paper 
about  silage  for  cattle,  and  I  am  won¬ 
dering  why  this  would  not  be  a  splendid 
feed  for  ducks  and  chickens,  especially 
ducks  in  Winter.  I  believe  I  would  prefer 
to  have  clover  silage  instead  of  corn  silage. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  put  up 
clover  and  keep  it  as  well  as  corn  silage, 
and  do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  if 
fed  to  ducks  and  chickens  in  Winter,  or 
do  you  think  the  corn  silage  would  make 
a  better  feed  for  this  purpose?. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  R.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  refer  this  to  poultry- 
men  with  experience.  Our  own  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  sour  feed  like  silage  would 
not  be  suitable  for  hens.  It  might  do 
for  ducks,  but  for  hens  we  would  much 
prefer  the  clover  dried  into  hay,  run 
through  a  cutter  and  soaked  or  steamed 
with  hot  water.  We  believe  this  would 
be  far  better  than  putting  the  clover  into 
a  silo,  and  we  would  rather  have 
sprouted  oats  than  silage. 


Tubular 

In  February  a  certain  man 
wished  to  try  an  experiment 
with  a  Tubular  separator  He 
wanted  to  know  by  actual  test  ex 
actly  what  the  Tubular  would  do. 

He  had  no  cows  so  he  arrang¬ 
ed  with  a  dairyman  neighbor  to 
make  the  experiment  with  the  milk 
from  the  dairy  of  the  latter.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  for  the  experiment¬ 
er  to  skim  the  milk  at  the  neighbor’s 
dairy,  and  the  cream  to  go  to  the 
creamery  instead  of  the  whole  milk. 

The  dairy  owner  feared  a  loss  of 
cream  in  this  way,  and  so  bargained 
that  the  experimenter  was  to  pay  the 
difference  between  what  would  have 
been  obtained  for  the  whole  milk  and 
the  money  actually  received  for  the 
cream. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
cream  had  returned  him  $30  more  money 
than  the  factory  would  have  allowed 
him  for  the  whole  milk. 

Sequel— Next  day  the  dairyman  and 
two  neighbor  dairymen  each  bought  a 
Tubular  separator,  and  then  hired  a 
man  out  of  employment  to  kick  them 


Gained 
$30  More 

in  a  Month,  for 
Cream  Alone,  than 
Whole  Milk  Yield- 
ed.  Hauling  and 
Time  Losses 
Also  Saved. 

because  for  years  they  had  been  throw¬ 
ing  away  $30  per  month  in  ignorance  of 
what  a  Tubular  would  do  for  them, 
though  the  opportunity  to  try  a  Tubular 
in  their  own  dairies  was  always  open  to 
them. 

If  you  haven’t  a  Tubular  you  can 
gain  profitable  knowledge  by  a  test 
similar  to  above:  and  money  profits 
twice  a  day  after  you  put  the  Tubular 
in  your  dairy.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  153, 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Pemia. 

Toronto,  Ont.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankle#, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings, .  Lameness  and 
Allays  1  am  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
Joying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Hook  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele, 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W,  F. YOUNG.  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Soringfield  Mass 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 

PERMANENT  W  $3  PACKAGE 
PERMANENT  M  willcureany  case  or 

money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklot. 


KS 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa 


SHOULDERS 


ry  Bickmore’s  Gall 
Harness  Galls.Cuts 


Positively  cured  b 

lAIso' 

f  and  Sores  on  horses  and 
1  cattle.  Guaranteed  good 
for  man  and  beast.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  new  horse  book  10c. 

BICKMORE  QALl  CURE  CO., 

BOX  912  OLD  TOWH,  MAINE  ^ 


DEITHOIEHESISIf® 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

\  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 


troubles.  25yearsiu  use  proves ita 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

- -  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  down,  but  it  doea  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heavc9.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


ME  NT  AND  RED 

CEDAR 


REINFORCED 

▼anised  ffte«  1  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safe  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

C.m.nHAl.AMAI00  CO. 

D«pt  24  Mich.  43110 


GREEN  l  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Superior  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  Tt  has 
an  Automatic  Take  -  up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  8t.,  Linesville,  Pa.,  U.S.A, 


is  not  only  the  closest  skimming-  separator  in  the  world, 
but  in  construction  it  is  as  far  superior  to  any  other  sep¬ 
arator  in  the  world  as  it  is  in  its  skimming1  efficiency.  It 
has  a  low  down  supply  can.  a  dust  proof  enclosed  gear, 
is  a  practically  noiseless  gear,  a  small  bowl,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  light  power  machine.  All  the  operating  parts 
are  near  the  floor  and  consequently  a  minimum  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  closest  skimming  separator  in  the  world.  Only 
authenticated  competitive  tests  ever  certified  by  an 
Experiment  Station  where  the  work  was  done  by  the 
professors  in  charge. 

In  these  tests  the  Iowa  skimmed  41%  per  cent  closer  than  the  De  Laval.  The  Iowa  skimmed  66%  per  cent 
closer  than  the  Empire.  The  Iowa  skimmed  175  per  cent  closer  than  the  Omega.  The  Iowa  skimmed  8%  per 
cent  closer  than  the  Sharpies.  The  Iowa  skimmed  57%  per  cent  closer  than  the  U.  S.  Buy  a  separator  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  See  Bulletin  89,  Oregon  Station. 


The  growth  is  an  evidenced  appreciation  We 
offer  these  facts  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Iowa  Dairy 
Separator.  In  ten  years  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  Separator  Business  in  America. 


IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO.,  142  Street,  Waterloo,  la, 


THE  IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

Made  in  the  Largest  Cream  Separator  Factory  in  the  World 


The  Only  Separator  awarded  Gold 
Medals  at  the  Three  Last  Worlds 
Fairs  and  International  Exposition. 
Portland— GOLD  MEDAL. 

St.  Louis— GOLD  MEDAL, 

Jamestown — GOLD  MEDAL. 


THE  IOWA  DAIRY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed 
by  the  produce  commission  firm,  Stevens 
&  Simpson  &  Co.,  262  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  for  collection: 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due 
in  90  days. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due 
July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  Tilly  1,  1907,  and  due 
July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B. 
Wells,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  and  sold  on  commission. 
Repeated  demands  have  been  made  for 
payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We 
will  accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with 
interest  at  any  time  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be  repeated 
in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  Simpson 
&  Co.  continue  to  solicit  consignments  of 
farmers. 

I  did  not  receive  any  money  or  eggs,  or 
any  answer  from  llie  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
Fanciers’  Stock  Farms  of  Long  Branch, 
N.  .7.  Thank  you  for  the  trouble,  but 
don't  send  me  any  money  except  you  get  it 
from  the  Stock  Farms,  as  I  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  it.  I  think  your  paper  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  one  setting  of  eggs  and  the 
price  I  pay  for  it.  Send  me  another  little 
envelope.  s.  a.  W. 

New  York. 

We  seem  to  have  made  a  mistake  in 
inserting  the  advertisement  of  the 
Fanciers’  Stock  Farm,  of  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  When  we  received  complaint  in 
the  above  case,  we  called  their  attention 
to  it  two  different  times,  but  they  pay 
no  attention.  It  seems  they  value  the 
price  of  a  setting  of  eggs  more  than 
their  reputation.  They  have  the  inside 
information  as  to  the  value  of  the  repu¬ 
tation,  and  no  doubt  mark  it  up  for  all 
it  is  worth,  but  for  the  future  we  want 
our  people  to  take  it  at  their  own*  val¬ 
uation.  This  subscriber  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  refund  of  the  remittance  from 
us,  but  under  our  guarantee  we  assume 
the  full  responsibility  in  such  cases. 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  we  cannot 
answer  questions  in  this  department  or 
in  any  other  that  are  not  signed  with 
full  name  and  address  of  the  inquirer. 

This  note  comes  from  California: 

Baron  IT.  Long,  secretary  of  the  Jeffries 
Athletic  Club,  and  Gordon  E.  Riggins,  press 
ngent  of  the  club,  were  arrested  by  Federal 
authorities  at  Los  Angeles  on  an  indictment 
returned  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  charging  them  jointly  with  Edward 
Madden  of  New  York,  with  fraudulent  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Madden  Music  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  charged  that  they  solicited 
poems  from  various  persons  by  advertise¬ 
ments  and  representations  that  they  would 
write  music  to  poems  and  place  them  profit¬ 
ably  with  music  publishers.  The  indict¬ 
ment  charges  that  Madden,  Long  and  Rig¬ 
gins  “in  fact  intended  to  present  the  poems 
only  to  irresponsible  publishers  who  might 
obtain  further  sums  of  money  from  said 
persons  by  further  false  representations." 
Long  and  Riggins  gave  bond  of  .$2,500 
and  will  appear  on  May  19  in  the  Federal 
Court  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  removed  to  New  York  for  trial. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  expose  these 
schemes  in  the  past.  The  plan  is  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  pay  big  prices  for  pub¬ 
lishing  music  under  the  pretense  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  royalty  to  the  author  and  making 
them  rich.  Of  course  the  cash  must  ac¬ 
company  the  order  for  the  printing.  The 
way  they  praise  the  manuscript  makes 
the  author  feel  he  must  be  a  Robert 
Burns  or  a  Tom  Moore. 

T  have  stock  in  the  Doyle  Consolidated 
Mines  Co.,  of  507  E  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  reliability  of  this  enter¬ 
prise?  M.  B.  N. 

West  Virginia. 

This  company  was  recently  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10.- 
000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  turned 
over  for  some  mining  property  and  the 
balance  they  are  trying  to  sell  at  30 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  cost  of  selling 
the  stock  in  advertising  commissions, 
etc.,  will  no  doubt  take  a  half  or  better 
of  the  proceeds.  Two  of  the  officers 
are  connected  with  a  real  estate  company 
of  Chicago,  which  is  not  too  highly  re¬ 
garded  there.  Under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  investment  cannot  be  regard¬ 
ed  very  favorably. 

Subscribers  are  sending  us  Ostrander 
advertisements  clipped  from  some 
papers  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
patronage  of  farmers.  For  our  part  we 
cannot  quite  understand  the  assurance  of 


a  publisher  who  would  ask  the  patron¬ 
age  of  a  farmer  for  a  paper  containing 
such  advertisements.  Such  publications 
publish  the  willingness  of  their  owners 
to  chloroform  readers  while  rogues  pick 
their  pockets,  and  then  to  share  the 
plunder. 


Can  you  toll  me  anything  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  (lie  American  Farm  Land  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Chicago,  Ill..  1110  First  National 
Bank  Building;  or  the  value  of  (lie  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale  as  farm  lands?  e.  w.  w. 

Maine. 

This  is  a  partnership  and  not  an  in¬ 
corporated  company,  but  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  business  refuses  to  state 
who  his  partners  are  and  declines  to 
give  out  any  details.  It  is  believed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  two  comparatively 
young  men,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
them  which  would  justify  an  estimate  of 
financial  responsibility. 

A  house  that  makes  thousands  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  farmers  every  year  recently 
wrote  us  a  letter  in  which  we  found 
the  following  paragraph  : 


Tt  has  boon  most  provoking  this  year  the 
way  (lie  express  companies  and  railroad 
companies  have  handled  shipments  even  (o 
nearby  points,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
about  time  for  all  the  voting  population  of 
this  country  to  rise  in  arms  and  demand 
that  Congress  give  them  the  advantages 
that  would  come  to  them  if  we  had  a  parcel 
post  system  of  any  kind. 


This  comes  from  one  of  the  best  and 


most  reliable  seed  houses  in  the  country. 
No  one  could  be  in  better  position  to  j 
know  the  needs  of  a  parcels  post.  The 
seed  house  naturally  suffers  when  one 
of  its  shipments  goes  astray  or  is  de¬ 
layed  in  transportation,  because  the 
house  and  not  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  is  held  responsible  by  the  farmer, 
and  complaint  is  sure  to  follow.  Every 
farmer  should  constitute  himself  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  to  talk  parcels  post  to  his 
Congressman  and  United  States  Senator 
and  the  most  effective  time  is  before 
election. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your 
hard  but  determiued  fight  for  a  square  deal 
in  the  famous  cattle  case.  You  deserve 
groat  credit  for  your  honest  effort  to  expose 
fraud.  I  enclose  one  dollar  for  my  sub¬ 
scription.  I  had  heard  your  paper  highly 
spoken  of  many  times,  but  did  not  feel 
greatly  interested,  as  I  was  taking  more 
papers  than  I  had  time  to  read.  One  of 
said  number,  my  great-grandfather  used  to 
take,  over  70  years  ago,  and  has  been  a 
regular  weekly  visitor  here,  or  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  ever  since,  and  to  find  them  upholding 
fraud !  What  a  pity !  Your  10  weeks’  trial 
subscription  has  kept  me  posted  on  that  cat¬ 
tle  deal.  I  had  been  misinformed  by  that 
other  once  worthy  paper.  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  made  your  acquaintance,  and  would 
like  to  continue.  f.  j.  j. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  from  a  prominent  Jersey 
breeder,  and  is  given  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  sentiment  of  this  class  of  breed¬ 
ers.  We  have  said  from  the  first,  and 
we  can  repeat  now,  that  no  class  of 
farmers  was  more  pronounced  in  their 
approval  of  the  demands  made  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  cattle  case  than  Jersey 
breeders.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  none  other  had  more  at  stake 
in  the  principle  involved.  No  greater 
insult  could  be  offered  honest  breeders 
than  the  intimation  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  cover  up  substitution  or  fraud 
in  their  registry  records,  and  no  small 
number  of  the  Jersey  breeders  have 
promptly  repudiated  the  self-constituted 


spokesman  who  would  put  them  in  such 
a  position.  The  above  is  only  a  sample 
of  many.  The  letter  gives  us  occasion 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
those  10-weeks  subscriptions.  Even 
those  who  have  more  papers  than  they 
think  they  need  usually  send  on  the  re¬ 
newal  at  the  end  of  10  weeks.  That  is 
why  we  can  afford  to  continue  the  first 
10  weeks  trial  while  publishers  of  farm 
papers  generally  have  abandoned  it  as 
unprofitable.  No  paper  could  afford  to 
continue  it  unless  a  large  percentage  of 
renewals  resulted.  Send  a  10-weeks  trial 
when  you  can.  j.  j.  d. 

Freight  Prepaid 


-  riHIIMHIBI 

Lowest 
Factory 
Price- 
Freight 
Prepaid 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

1- Ply, 

$1.35 

|  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

2- Ply , 

$1.85 

Roll — 108  Sq.  Ft. 
8-Ply, 

$2.25 

Order  Today, 
or  Write  lor 
Free  Samples 
and 

Booklet 


on  B-R  Rubber 

Roofing 

Best  Appearing— 51  ost  Economic¬ 
al.  Find  out  all  about“B-B”  Roof¬ 
ing  -.absolutely  guaranteed  water¬ 
proof,  Pro-resisting  and  durable. 
Made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  sat¬ 
urated  In  Asphalt  by  special 
“B-B"  Process,  heavily  coated 
both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can't  crack, 
wrinkle  or  leak.  Got  our — 

Free  Samples-  Free  Booklet 

About  It- It  hoofing*.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  East  of  Missouri 
River  and  North  of  the  South  lino 
of  Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond, 
we  pay  freights  that  far.  Longest 
Guarantee  mid  Prompt,  Safe  Delivery, 
Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
order  from  this  ad  vertlsementon 
cur  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  This  remarkable 
low  price  ca-ft  last  long.  Take 
ad  van  age  of  It  and  write  this 
very  day. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY, 
Roofing  Dept.  11  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN 
WAGON  is 


Simply  Perfect 

AND  ALSO 

Perfectly  Simple. 


Ask  for  our  printed*.;, 
matt6~ 

PARSONS  WAGON  CO.,  Karlville,  N.  Y, 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  cun  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular 

_ mentioning  this  paper. 

LANDON  A,  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y, 

GAPES,  Why  Not  Cure? 

Profit  means  purse  riches  !  Saving  means  profit !  With  a 
Rex  Gape  Worm  Extractor  you  can  absolutely  save  all  your 
Gape-sickened  fowls.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KJLOCK,  (IJept.  G.),  -  Urban,  Penn. 

S.  C,  BROWN  LEGHORNS  SftSSlK 

ed  Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $5  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  New  York. 

Buff  Orpington  Eggs  from  No.  1  stock;  reduced 
prices  75c.  for  15:  11  W.  Holland  Eggs  $2.  Berk¬ 
shire  Service  Boar  Cheap.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Fa. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Oollie  Dogs. 

TIIRKFY  FftftQ-M.B.&W.  H.,$2perll;  $16  per 
lUilALl  LUuO  ioo.  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


W 


TURKEY  EGGS 

for  Hatching,  18  eggs,  $3;  50  eggs,  $6;  Chicken 
eggs,  $1  per  18;  $1.50  per  30.  Handsome  Catalog  free. 
Satisfaction.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Relleville,  Pa. 


May  30, 

212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
212-Rage  Free  Catalog— Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  Is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Terk ;  Heston;  Chicago;  K»ns»«  City;  OaVl.nd,  Cal.;  Lemlm.  Eng, 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  ail  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602  5th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  BEI)S-Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

[2GGS— Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $L  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  PROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DOSE  COMP  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOB  HATCHING  at  half  price  from  my 
™  choice  matings  of  R.  C.Reds,  after  May  15.  Cir- 
cnlar.  E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  2. 

PfiflQ  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
luuo  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  all  varieties 
,'1  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

BI  FF,  WIi.  iARliorna,  Kks*  75c.  per  15,  *1.25  per  30  ;  S.  C.  R.  I. 

lied  Krch  90c.  per  15,  *1.50  per  30;  Mottled  Ancona  Eggs, *1.00 
per  15,  *1.75  per  30;  cat.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  qnakcrtown.Pa, 

GOLDEN  HOD  POULTRY  YARD- 

Pure  Bred  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  said 
at  75c.  per  setting  of  15:  $4  per  100.  Satisfaction; 
guaranteed.  Howard  Sutton,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

Excelsior  poultry  farm-s.c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  1U0.  OH.  JUUCENSEN  A  SONS,  Box  48,  Wortendyke,  N,  J. 

D  A  D  Y  PUIPtf  Q—  Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DMD  I  UlllUIxO  miles.  World's  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg, Mich. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

S.  C,  W,  LEGHORNS  ?k,®“So 5:...“' 


application.  WHITE  & 


gg  prod 
c  RICE, 


Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Eggs  from  selected  stock  bred  to  lay.  $1  per  15; 
$5  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1>.  F. 
ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan’t’s,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Pekm 
Ducks,  15  for  75c.  and  up.  Booklet  free.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  most  successful  prize¬ 
winning  strains.  Heavy  winter  layers.  The  cold 
Jan.,  ’07  our  250  hens  and  pullets  laid  238  doz.  We 
have  found  them  best  paying  breed.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  From  selected  pens  $2.00  per  15. 
Cir.  J.  L  Parent  &  Bro.,  Ballstou  Spa,N.Y.R.F.D.2 

CTMU'I?  1  OQQ  have  produced  more  winners  than 
XOOO  any  other  two  breeders.  Stock 
line  bred  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs,  $5  per  12, 
$10  per  36.  80#  fertility  guaranteed.  S.  C.  Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  S.  &  R.  (3.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
Buff,  Blk.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Wh.  &  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk.  &  Wh. 
Langshans.  Elm  Poultry  Yards,  B.Y,  Hartford, Ct. 


Poltin  nilPlrc  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
rCMIl  UUblW)  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
■  ■  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wh  TP  PP'hni'rK  an<^  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II  HUG  LG&IIUIlia  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  specially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  All  clear  eggs  replaced  free 
if  returned  express  prepaid.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck 
Eggs  $1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher's  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONN  IK  15  It  A  K 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSfA’IIf,!,? 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  15,  $l;’lOO,  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Pfllil  TRYMPN  -Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
I  U  U  L  I  n  I  111  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandottes— Prize  winners, 
(Duston’s).  Eggs  $4.00  per  100,  $1.00  per  15. 
GRANDVIEW  FARR,  Staufordville,  N.  Y. 


s<tM*DARD  /*£0 


ALWAYS  THE  SAME 


FOR 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

Kills  Lice,  Mites,  Ticks,  Fleas,  etc.  Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 
EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE. 


FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  EVERYWHERE, 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


BRANCH  ESI 

New  York,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN, 


U.  S.  A. 


branches: 

London,  Eng.  Montreal,  Que. 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Bombay,  India. 
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MAPKTTS 


Trices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  22.  1908.  Wholesale  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
Corn  . . 

! .  76 

(f?)  1.03 
@1.13 
@  78 

Oats  . 

,  .  56 

@  02 
@  90 

llye  . . 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.  20.00 

@  2S.00 

Middlings  . 

.28.00 

@  29.5/0 

Red  Dog  . 

,  - - 

@31.00 

Hominy  Chop  . 

— 

@20.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  large  bales : 

small 

bales  50 

rents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1  . . 

.18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

.10.00 

@17.50 

No.  3  . . 

.14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

@  1 5.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 

,  9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Cmamery,  best,  lb . 

22 

%@ 

23 

F’irsts  . 

21 

1 

99 

Seconds  . 

19 

@ 

20% 

Thirds  . 

10 

@ 

IS 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  finest 

— 

(a) 

22 

Tubs,  good  to  choice . 

20 

@ 

21 

Tubs,  common  to  fair. . . . 

10 

0 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

15 

@ 

10 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  white, 

fancy  . 

— 

@ 

14% 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  colored, 

fanev  . 

— • 

@ 

14% 

Full  cream,  large,  old,  colored, 

fancy  . 

— 

@ 

14% 

Full  cream,  old,  fair  to  prime 

ii  %@ 

13 

Full  cream,  old,  common....  8  @ 

Full  cream,  new  .  9  %@ 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  20%  @ 

White,  good  to  choice .  19%  @ 

Brown  and  mixed,  extras....  19 V>(<i> 
Western,  storage  packed....  17 %@ 
Western,  regul’r  pack’s,  extra  18  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy  cases,  lb.  10  @ 

Evap.,  choice,  cases .  8 %@ 

Evap.,  prime,  cases .  7  @ 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian...  —  @ 

Evap.,  as  to  quality,  1906.  5%@ 

Evap..  common  to  fair...,  5%@ 
Sun-dried,  coarse-cut.  !b...  6  @ 

Chopped.  '07.  prime,  100  lbs. 1.50  @1 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs..  1.00  <?/ 1 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907....  23  @ 

Apricots,  California,  1907...  20  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Northern  Spv . 2.00  @3  2." 

Raldwin  . 2.00 

Russet,  Itoxbury  . 2.00 

Russet.  Golden,  . 2.00 

Common  . 1.00 

Peaches,  Florida,  carrier. ..  .2.00 
Strawberries.  Norfolk,  quart  5 

Eastern  Shore  .  7 

Delaware  and  Maryland...  8 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  quart....  10 

Huckleberries,  N.  C .  15 

Muskmelons,  Florida,  crate.  .2.00 
Watermelons,  Florida,  each..  75 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.20 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . . . . . 2.20 

Red  Kidney  . 1 .75 

White  Kidney,  choice . 2.35 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 

Southern,  white,  No.  1....3.00 
Southern,  white.  No.  2.... 2. 00 

Southern,  red.  No.  1 . 2.75 

Southern,  red.  No.  2 . 2.00 

Southern,  culls  . 1.50 

Maine,  1)1)1 .  2  25 

State  &  Western.  180  lbs.  2.50 
Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bskt.,1.75 
Artichokes,  California,  drum. 3.50 
Asparagus,  green,  Colossal, 

dozen  . 2.50 

Green  extra  . .2.00 

Green,  prime  . .1.50 

Green,  culls . 1.00 

White,  Colossal  . 2.00 


9% 

10% 

21 

20 

20 

18% 

18% 

10%' 

9% 

7% 

7 

6% 

7 

75 

65 

24 

28 
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'a  2.50 
(a  2.25 
@  1 .75 
@4.00 
(a  1 0 
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@  12 
@  15 
@  20 
@  3.00  • 
@1.25 


@2.40 

@2.35 

@2.50 

@1.90 

@2.40 

@5.00 
@4.00 
@2.50 
@3.50 
<Q  2.25 
@1.75 
@2.75 
@2.75 
@  2.25 
@4.00 


White,  extra  . 1.50 


@3.00 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@  2.50 
@1.75 


THE  RURAL 

White,  prime . 1.25  @1.50 

White,  culls  .  75  @1.00 

Beets,  Southern,  100  bchs.  ..1.00  @4.00 

Carrots,  Southern,  100  bchs.. 1.00  @2.00 

Corn,  Florida,  case . 2.50  @3.50 

New  Orjeansf,  bbl . 5.00  @0.00 

Celery.  IHorida.'  stand'd  case.  1.00  @3.00 

Cucumbers*,  Florida,  basket.  .1.25  @1.75 

Hothouse,  No.  1,  box . 2.50  @4.00 

Hothouse,  No.  2.  box . 1.25  @2.00 

Cabbage,  S.  Carolina,  crate..  50  @  75 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  crate .  60  @  75 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.25  @2.50 

Kale,  bbl .  30  @  50 

lettuce,  barrel  . 1.00  @2.00 

Lima  beans,  Florida,  crate.. 2. 50  @3.00 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb....  10  @  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1.25  @1.30 

Cuban,  crate  . 1.00  @1.25 

Texas,  white,  crate .  40  @1.30 

Texas,  yellow,  crate .  75  @1.35 

Egyptian,  hag  . 2.50  @2.75 

Leeks,  100  hunches .  75  @1.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50  @3.50 

Oysterplant.  100  bunches. ..  .1.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier. ...  1.00  @1.50 

Parsley.  N.  O..  bbl . 2.50  @3.50 

Peas,  N.  C-.  large  basket....  60  @  90 

N.  C.,  j>er  small  basket....  40  @  60 

Norfolk,  Telephone,  basket.  1.00  @1.50 

Norfolk,  small,  basket .  75  @1.00 

Baltimore,  basket .  75  @1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.50 

String  beans.  Florida,  wax .  .  75  @  1 .25 

N.  C.,  basket . 1.50  @2.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Squash,  Fla.  &  Cuban,  white, 

box  .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  crook  neck.  box.  .  .  .  50  @1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25  @1.75 

White,  barrel-crate  .  50  @1.00 

Tomatoes,  F’lorida,  carrier ...  1.25  @2.75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  30 

Fowls  .  —  @  13% 

Turkeys .  — -  @  11 

Ducks  .  11  @  12 

Geese .  7  @  8 

Guinea  fowl,  pair .  —  @  50 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  17 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs., 

pair,  lb .  35  @  40 

Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pair,  lb.  .  30  @  35 

Western,  dry-picked  .  30  @  32 

Western,  scalded .  25  @  28 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Ducklings,  L.  I.,  spring,  lb..  —  @  17 

Ducks,  old  Westn,  poor  to  fair  8  @10 

Geese,  old  Westn,  poor  to  fair  5  @  8 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.25  @3.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEAT. 

Veal  calves,  prime  to  choice, 

lb .  —  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  8% 

Common  .  6%@  7% 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 3.00  @6.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.75  @7.10 

Oxen  . 4.75  @0.00 

Bulls  . 4.00  @5.45 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.50 

Calves  . 4.00  @6.50 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.50 

Lambs  . 0.00  @8.00 

Hogs  . 5.25  @0.00 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


WHY  DOES  THE 

IMPROVED  1908 

u.s. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
Win  So  Many  Laurels? 

^[Because  it  has  that  solid,  low 
frame ;  most  simple  yet  efficient 
bowl,  holding  World's  Record 
for  cleanest  skimming  ;  so  many 
conveniences ;  and  the  easiest 
running  separator  made. 

ffllf  you  have  cows, 
you  need  a  separator, 
you  need  the  best  sep- 
,  arator.  That  one  is  the 
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•JSimply  send  for  catologue  “No. 
159,’’  read  it  carefully,  and  we 
leave  it  to  you,  which  is  best. 

Adderis  all  Letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Distributing  Warehouses  at: 
Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Crowe,  WU.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver, 
Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.',  Spokane, Wash., 
Portland.  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn.  Me., 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
496 


WHS  You  Let  Me. 

Toil  You  About  This  Special 
Buggy  Offer? 

Just  Write  Me  a  Postal  For  Particulars 

I 


AM  the  only  Buggy  manufacturer  in  America  who  can  make  you— 
to  order — a  Buggy  as  high  in  quality — and  with  as  many  points  of 
merit  as  this  Buggy  has,  for  the  price  offered. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  material  and  labor 
in  the  last  30  days. 

I  make  Buggies  TO  ORDER — so  I  can  give  you  the  advantage  of 
this  decline.  Other  manufacturers  made  their  Buggies  up  before  the 
decline,  for  Spring  trade.  They  had  to  pay  the  high  prices — so  their 
______  Buggies  have  to  sell  for  high  prices.  See  the  point?  This  Buggy  is  the 

pride  of  my  career.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  give  this  quality  Buggy  for  $50.00 — never  could  do  it 
before  on  account  of  high  priced. material  and  labor.  Now  I  can — but  I  can  only  make  500  of 
them  this  season,  so  don't  delay  in  getting  particulars  of  my  offer.  I  call  this  Buggy  my 


Phelps 

“Fifty” 

Split  Hickory  „  **¥£# 

Buggy— To  Order  " 


It’s  the  biggest  bargain— and  the  best  bargain— 
that  I  have  ever  offered.  It’s  all  BUCCY— GOOD 
Buggy  with  130  points  of  merltand  post 
tively  guaranteed  for  two  years — and  I 
make  It  to  your  order  giving  you 
many  options  as  to  trimmings.^ 
finishings,  colors,  etc.  It’s  sold  on, 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

that  you  may  prove  i  t  is  everyth! n  gj 
I  claim  for  it.  I’ve j  ust  gotten  out 
a  Special  sheet  on  this  Buggy,  f 
want  to  send  it  to  you,  together 
with  my  big  catalog  of  all  kinds 
of  Split  Hickory  Buggies  and  Har¬ 
ness-all  made  to  order — all  guaran 
teed — all  sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Don’t  delay  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  best  bargain  of  the  year.  Remem¬ 
ber  I  can  only  make  500  of  these  Bug¬ 
gies  this  season — and  they’ll  go  like  wildfu 
You  take  no  chances  of  not  being  satisfied  because 
you  have  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  at  once, 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.,  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  Sta.  290 ,  Coluntboa,  O. 


It’s  Easy  To  Figure 

Go  back  ten  years.  Take  the  cost 
,of  the  shingle,  tin  or  whatever 
’kind  of  roof  you  put  on  your  barn, 
house  or  other  buildings,  and  add 
what  it  has  cost  for  repairing. 
How  much  does  it  stand  you  in  ? 
You’ll  find  it  far  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  use 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Saves  expense  for  labor,  as  you  can  lay  it 
yourself;  needs  no  painting  when  applied,  and 
costs  less  to  keep  m  condition  than  any  other 
roofing. 

Ruberoid  contains  no  tar,  rubber  or  paper, 
and  will  not  rot,  melt,  crack  or  rust.  Odorless, 
acid-proof  and  fire-resisting.  Will  add  years 
of  life  to  any  building  on  your  farm. 

Write  for  free  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans. 


DIDV  PUIPIfC— s-c  w-  Leghorns;  bred  to 
DAD  I  UnlUlVO  lay:  thoroughbred  stock; 
delivered  free  in  Greater  New  York,  packed  to  carry 
home,  or  can  ship  1,000  miles.  Capacity  2,000,  12c. 
each;  Eggs  6c.  Call  or  write  R.  P.  Ellis,  E.  49th  St. 
&  Ave.  M,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Home  all  Sat.  and  Sun. 

00  Eggs  $1.  Runner  Ducks  (300  eggs  yr.)Rose  &  S. 
--White  Minorcas, Rose  Buff  Leghorn, Orpingtons, 
Langshans,  Dominiques,  Indians;  squab  pigeons, 
30  var.  fowls;  booklet  free.  Beeman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  STRAIN  REG,  0, 1.  C,  PIGS 

FOll  SALK.  March  and  May  f 

ARTZ, 


W.  R.  SW. 


Shelly,  Pa. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  March  a,d 


row. 


pi 

Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Young  Berkshire  Boars, 

Highclere  Strain,  $6  each. 
HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALK  or  will  exchange  for  Registered 
1  Cattle,  a  pair  of  PKRCHKRON  MARKS, 
six  and  seven  years  old.  Weight,  2,800  pounds. 
WARREN  WEIGHT,  Penn  Van,  New  York. 

WANTKD— A  Vermont  Morgan  horse,  good  size, 
gentle,  and  a  good  traveler,  for  permanent  use. 
Send  price  and  particulars  to  B0X3,  Larkfleld.N.Y. 


\JLf  A  MTCH-To  buy  or  lease  a  poultry 
ww  farm;  convenient  to  the  New 

York  or  Philadelphia  markets.  Address 

POULTRY,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\AI  ANT  TO  EXCHANGE  aresidenee  in  Cincinnati 
II  nil  I  for  a  farm  located  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  New  York;  the  residence  is  in  good  order; 
plumbing  and  steam  heated;  well  adapted  for  a 
rooming  house.  Address  A.  G.  VEKWIG,  824 
Betts  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  FARM. 

178  Acres,  $2,700. 

Near  post-office,  stores  and  schools;  cuts  50  tons 
of  hay;  pastures  16 head;  will  cut  600 cords  of  wood; 
50  bearing  apple  trees;  also  other  fruit;  13  room 
house,  good  cellar,  veranda;  painted  and  blinded; 
water  from  never-failing  spring.  Three  barns, 
wagon  house,  granary,  all  in  good  repair:  elm 
shade,  grand  view;  buildings  insured  for  $2,500. 
To  settle  affairs  at  once,  price  reduced  to  $2,700, 
easy  terms.  A  big  paying  stock  farm.  Purchase 
through  ticket  to  South  Cairo,  N.  Y.  Will  meet 
yon  at  station,  if  notified. 

CHAS.  F.  WILKINS,  Gayliead,  New  York. 

NORTHKRN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State:  Mild  climate  ^Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 


W 


'ANTKD  to  buy  first-class  dairy  butter.  Address 
A.  MACKELLAR,  Blauvelt,  New  York. 


PI  FA9F  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
lLLHOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc 
E.  B.  WOODYVAliD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 

LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED. 

Highest  market  price  and  immediate  returns 
Hens,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese.  Send  for  sliip; 
ping  instructions.  No  commission. 

THK  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

Live  Poultry  Dept.,  123  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

C  ITU  ATI  ON  WANTKD- Windsor  Stock  Farm, 
of  which  I  have  been  superintendent,  having 
been  sold,  I  am  now  open  for  an  engagement.  Am 
fully  posted  ou  modern  agricultural  methods,  stock 
breedingand  sanitary  dairying.  34  years  old:  small 
family.  Best  reference,  including  present  employer. 
R.  M.  Janney,  Supt. Windsor  Stock  Farm, Elko,  Va. 


ffFBfiSiFNF  FMtS iMF  ©  Greet  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
" LIVUifVkv  Gasolene  Engines— w»ji 

15,18,20  Horse  Power.  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15th  and  Meagher  Streets,  CHICAGO’,  ILLINOIS^ 
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HUMOROUS 


That  fishes  cannot  dance  is  true, 

They  cannot  dance  at  all. 

The  question  is,  What  do  they  do 
When  they  get  invitations  to 
A  stylish  codfish  hall? 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Small  Boy:  “I  want  some  medicine 
to  reduce  flesh.”  Drug  Clerk :  “Anti¬ 
fat?”  Small  Boy:  “No,  uncle.” — Judge. 

Curate  (showing  local  big-wig  over 
the  new  church)  :  “Yes,  it’s  a  very  fine 
building,  but  the  acoustics  are  very  bad.” 
Councillor  Muggins  (sniffing)  :  “Really? 
I  didn’t  smell  anything!” — London 
Opinion. 

Laundryman  :  “I  regret  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  one  of  your  shirts  is  lost.”  Cus 
tomer:  “But  here,  I  have  just  paid  you 
12  cents  for  doing  it  up.”  Laundryman : 
“Quite  right,  sir.  We  laundered  it  be¬ 
fore  we  lost  it.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

Doctor:  “The  room  seems  cold,  Mrs. 
Hooligan.  Have  you  kept  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  70,  as  I  told  you?”  Mrs. 
Hooligan :  “Shure,  an’  Oi  hov,  docthor. 
There’s  th’  thing  ini  a  toombler  av 
warrum  wather  at  this  blissid  minnut.” 


A  New  Roof  Over 
Old  Shingles  F/S“d<&.t 

tear  off  the  old  shingles— takes  time,  costs  money.  Save 
both— put  on  “Vulcanite”  right  over  the  old  shingles-makes 
the  roof  better-lasts  longer.  Special  long  nails  fasten  it  on 
for  keeps.  “Vulcanite”  is  the  standard  of  two  Continents 
with  60  years  of  service  to  prove  its  superiority.  No  tar  or 
paper  in  its  makeup.  Best  thing  money  can  buy  for  old  or 
new  roofs.  Cheaper  than  shingles  or  tin— needs  no  annual  re¬ 
painting  to  keep  it  in  repair;  resists  fire,  acid,  smoke,  heat,  cold, 
wet  or  dry.  Before  you  build  or  repair  you  should  get  our 
I  prices  and  free  samples.  You  want  the  best  roofing— we’ll  give 
you  several  tests  to  prove  which  is  best.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why.” 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  CO., 

Dspt.  54, 626-29  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

or  Franklin,  Warren  Go**  Ohio, 


THE  ROOF  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST  J 


Sea  Green  6 Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

«  i  mumsBrnsm 


—Judge. 

Old  Lady  (to  conductor — her  first 
drive  on  an  electric  tram)  :  “Would  it 
be  dangerous,  conductor,  if  I  was  to  put 
my  foot  on  the  rail  ?”  Conductor :  “No, 
mum,  not  unless  you  was  to  put  the 
other  one  on  the  overhead  wire.” — 
Punch. 

“Johnny  came  might  near  choking  to 
death  the  other  day,”  said  Mrs.  Lapsling. 
“He  was  eating  popcorn,  and  he  got  a 
grain  of  it  fast  in  his  windpipe.  At  least 
that’s  where  I  thought  it  was,  hut  when 
the  doctor  came,  he  said  it  wasn’t  his 
windpipe,  at  all.  The  popcorn  had  lodged 
in  his  sarcophagus.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Gracious,  Nora!”  called  the  house¬ 
wife,,  impatiently.  “Isn’t  dinner  nearly 
ready?”  “No,  mum,”  responded  Nora, 
through  the  speaking  tube,  “it  won’t  be 
ready  for  two  hours  yet.”  “Two  hours! 
Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  cause  of 
the  delay?”  “Why,  mum,  you  said  you 
wanted  split  pea  soup,  an,  faith,  it  has 
taken  me  two  hours  an’  twinty  min¬ 
utes  to  split  300  peas,  an’  there  are  4791 
to  he  split  yet.  '  Oi  counted  thim  me- 
self.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  brave  ship  was  wallowing  in  the 
waves  that  threatened  to  engulf  her  at 
any  moment.  Hastily  the  captain 


lings,  Cow  Comfort 
Clean  Cows 


These  things  with  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 


Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 


Note 
■weights 
for  raising 
mangers.  A  line  of 
15  to  SO  mangers  can  be 
Instantly  raised  over  cows’ 
heads  for  cleaning  and  watering.  _ 

Concrete  floor  trough  forms  bottom  of  mangers. 


the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchions  are  of 
an  entirely  new  type  and  have  no 
equal.  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 
or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 
are  steel,  wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement  of  cows,  standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Mangers  (furnished  any  length)  are  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  angle  Iron  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  and  indoor  watering.  Trough  In  cement  floor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  In  water — the  ideal  arrangement  forcleanllness 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  XX-ineh  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Room  for  all  attentions, 
cows  turn  easily,  easily  keptclean.The  whole  is  the  mostopen^ncatest.  cleanest,  most  convenient  and  sub- 
atantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none.  Write  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  on  Ideal  cow  stabling.  We  make  five  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
line  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 


The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co., 


130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wls. 


OHIO 


3-STROKE 

ALL  STEEL 


SELF  FEED 
2-HORSJE_HAXll  PRESS 

Send  for 
"Balers’ 
Hand Book” 
ree 


The  fastest  haler  made.  Lightest  draft  and  easiest  on  horses  and  men.  Large  feed  opening.  Powerful 
feeder  eliminates  all  danger  In  feeding.  We  also  build  Belt  Power  and  One-Horse  Steel  Presses.  Address 


THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO„  Dept.  23,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint- 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


FIX  your  ROOF 

5cPer  Square.- 


We  will  guarantee  to  put 


rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  root  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  It  In  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

Th*  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  Bakes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  tree  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  It.  Write  for  it  today, 

die  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  nsia, 


A.VA.  W  JJtJi 

Roof-Fix 


Mills 

saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest..Hackettstown,N.  j. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Terminal  Building. 


Saw 

It  you  need  anything  in 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  iAToANL! 

Tour  address  on  a  postal  will  bring:  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co 

Box  17  Geneva*  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  F11 
OLD  12  E  a  us.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


ordered  a  box  of  rockets  and 
flares  to  be  brought  to  the  rail, 
and  with  his  own  hands  ignited  a 
number  of  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  seen,  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  rescued.  ’Mid  the  rockets’  red 
glare,  a  tall,  thin,  austere  individual 
found  his  way  with  difficulty  to  the  skip¬ 
per  and  spoke.  “Captain,”  said  he,  “I 
must  protest  against  this  dare-devilish- 
ness.  We  are  now  facing  death.  There 
is  no  time  for  this  kind  of  celebration.” 
— Weekly  Telegraph. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  y**Ml  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


1/  NO  GOODS 

/2  rlvIVLi  AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  3Ge.  alb. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


Our  Special  Hard-Stiif- 

Springy-LIVE  Steel 


The  development  of  American  Fence.  The  years  of  experimenting.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have  invested  in  perfecting  machinery 
and  pioducingthe  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fence  what  it  is  today. 


•r'  •  ,  That  IS  a  1 

long  story.  1 
What  vitally  interests  1 
-  you  is  the  result  of  this 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

~  What  you  want  to  know  is  that: — 
We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
_  special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 

fence  making.  By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 


to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.  We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  near 
.  absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  Wire  drawn  from  the  steelA 

is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly^* 
not  dead  steel.  So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^H 


---•  spliced.  It  is  live  steel  -  -  _  - 

as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and 
Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

^Dealers  everywhere — one  in  your  town.  See  him — examine  tl 
— test— compare — and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Dei 

San  Francisco 
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SAVING  A  HAY  FARM. 

New  England  Hillsides  Reclaimed. 

On  page  145  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1007  we  printed  pictures 
showing  how  Mr.  N.  N.  Dummer  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  pro¬ 
ceeded  1o  turn  a  worthless  piece  of  rough  land  into  a  grass 
field.  At  the  age  of  7S  Mr.  Dummer  began  a  work  which 
most  young  men  would  shrink  from.  Those  who  have 
never  seen  a  New  England  hillside  and  swamp  can  hardly 
realize  what  it  means  to  do  work  of  this  sort — not  only 
so  far  as  clearing  the  soil  is  concerned  hut  the  effect  upon 
society  of  changing  the  worthless  land  into  productive 
fields.  Mr.  Dummer's  son  now  gives  us  t lie  rest  of  the 
story. 

In  1886  we  owned  a  pasture,  30  acres  of  which, 
gently  sloping  toward  a  small  run  or  brook,  was 
covered  with  a  thickly  matted  growth  of  alders,  Gray 
birch  and  rose  bushes.  T  his  growth  was  cut,  and 
all  not  large  enough  to  save  for  stove  wood  was 


burned  on  the  spot.  The  stumps  and  rocks  were  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  a  black  loam  eight  to  18  inches  in 
depth  full  of  small  roots,  underneath  which  was  a 
good  bottom  of  clay.  This  was  plowed  in  narrow 
beds,  the  dead  furrows  acting  as  open  drains  to  the 
hi  ook.  It  was  then  harrowed  and  seeded  to  grass  the 
last  of  August.  Careful  accounts  were  kept,  and 
enough  hay  was  taken  from  12  acres  (all  that  was  re¬ 
claimed  the  first  year)  in  four  years  to  pay  all 
the  expense  of  reclaiming.  This  land  has  been  top- 
diessed  each  year,  and  in  1906  one  measured  acre 
which  had  been  seeded  14  years  yielded  V/%  tons  of 
weighed  hay.  this  encouraged  Mr.  Dummer  so  much 
that  in  1906  he  bought  a  pasture  and  swamp  adjoining 
thG  land,  and  at  once  commenced  turning  it  over. 
Ibis  land  had  a  small  hill,  and  was  more  rocky,  yet 
most  of  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  his  other  land, 
dins  land  was  bought  November,  1906,  and  on  Novem¬ 


ber,  1907,  lie  had  21  acres  of  it  in  grass;  pretty  good 
energy  and  enterprise  for  a  man  78  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  farmers  told  him  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  hay  enough  to  pay  for  cutting.  The  hay  crop 
averaged  over  2]/2  tons  per  acre  first  cut.  The  spot 
photographed  yielded  three  tons  per  acre,  while  no 
part  of  it  yielded  less  than  two  tons.  A  few  birch 
roots  started  in  the  early  Spring,  but  the  thick  grow¬ 
ing  grass  did  not  let  any  of  them  get  above  three 
inches  in  height.  The  hay  is  of  good  quality,  and  is 
bringing  a  good  price  in  the  barn.  The  work  is  being 
continued  and  is  in  process  on  30  acres  more. 

While  watching  the  raising  of  the  frame  of  the  16- 
sided  barn  which  lie  had  planned  for  storing  his  hay, 
Mr.  Dummer  had  a  shock  from  which  he  never 
rallied,  so  that  he  never  saw  the  completed  barn  or 
the  successful  results  of  his  hayfield  in  which  he  was 


A  BUSY  DAY  IN  THE  HAYFIELD.  Etc.  219. 

so  much  interested.  The  barn  which  he  planned  was 
16-sided,  10  feet  on  a  side,  25-foot  posts  and  52  feet  in 
diameter.  The  roof  was  self-sustaining.  The  only 
timbers  in  the  inside  are  four  posts  12  feet  apart  in 
the  center,  rising  to  base  of  the  eight-sided  cupola,  35 
feet  high.  The  only  picture  we  have  of  the  barn  is 
one  taken  during  its  construction.  There  are  two 
doors,  one  16  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide  in  the  front 
and  one  nine  feet  high  in  the  rear.  Instead  of  using 
gasoline  power  and  a  chute  to  slide  the  hay  from  the 
centre  to  either  side  as  Mr.  Dummer  had  planned,  a 
track  was  put  in,  taking  the  hay  from  load  in  centre 
and  dropping  it  at  eight  points,  the  unloaded  team 
driving  out  at  the  smaller  door.  A  scaffold  is  built 
from  centre  to  side  of  the  barn  over  the  smaller  door 
so  that  almost  the  entire  barn  can  be  filled  even  to 
the  centre  with  hay.  The  barn  will  hold  somewhat 
over  100  tons  of  hay.  It  will  cost,  shingled  on  sides 


and  complete,  $1,500.  The  barn  is  lighted  by  eight 
windows  in  the  cupola,  making  it  the  cheapest  possible 
construction  of  barn  to  hold  that  amount  of  hay. 

One  thing  more  in  regard  to  the  land.  We  turn  it 
over  again  in  five  or  six  years,  this  time  getting  a 
much  smoother  seed  bed.  We  will  find  the  roots  de¬ 
cayed  and  the  soil  will  work  nicely.  With  top-dress¬ 
ing  each  year  we  should  be  able  to  get  best  quality  of 
hay  for  many  years.  As  to  fertilizing,  we  used  at  time 
of  seeding  in  Fall  800  pounds  per  acre  of  grass  and 
grain  fertilizer  (analysis  is  nitrogen  2.20  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid  16  per  cent  to  18 
per  cent,  potash  actual  12  per  cent  to  13.50  per  cent. 
In  the  Spring  oat  top-dressing  250  pounds  per  acre, 
analysis,  nitrogen  8.50  to  9.50  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  8  to  9  per  cent;  potash,  8  to  9.50  per  cent. 
We  have  used  no  fertilizer  in  the  Fall  after  the 


seeding,  depending  only  upon  the  Spring  dress¬ 
ing  as  above.  On  a  section  of  the  land  showing 
nearly  as  well  as  the  other  we  used  barnyard  manure 
(horses)  in  seeding  and  have  top-dressed  the  moment 
the  rowen  was  cut  in  the  Fall  with  same  manure.  Our 
manure  is  hauled  from  the  barns,  put  in  piles  and 
covered  with  sand.  Before  used  in  the  manure 
spreader  it  is  thoroughly  forked  over.  I  cannot  say 
how  much  is  used  per  acre.  The  sand  we  find  is  a 
decided  benefit  to  our  land.  One  section  of  our  land, 
that  first  reclaimed,  was  turned  over  six  years  ago 
and  fertilized  as  first  described ;  no  manure,  only  the 
250  pounds  of  fertilizer  each  Spring.  This  last  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Timothy  looked  like  a  level  field  of  grain  and 
cut  over  two  tons  per  acre.  Joseph  n.  dummer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Dummer’s  eight-sided  barn  is  shown 
in  Fig.  220,  while  Fig.  221  gives  a  view  of  part  of 
the  hayfield. 
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MAKING  HAY  OF  LEGUME  PLANTS. 
Curing  Clover  and  Cow  Pea  Vines. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  well-cured 
legume  hay,  especially  for  milch  cows,  owing  to  the 
richness  of  these  plants  in  protein.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  curing  requires  more  care  and  time 
than  hay  made  from  the  grasses.  But  that  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean  hay  can  be  made  from  the  clovers, 
cow  peas  and  some  other  legumes  my  own  experience 
has  well  shown.  The  curing  differs  from  that  of  the 
grasses  from  the  fact  that  it  must  be  done  with  as 
little  exposure  to  the  sun  as  practicable.  The  leaves 
of  these  plants  arc  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  crop, 
and  any  method  of  curing  that  sacrifices  the  foliage  re¬ 
sults  in  poorer  hay.  Hence  the  necessity  for  housing 
the  crop  before  the  leaves  are  crisp  to  prevent  their 
shattering  off  the  plants.  Much  has  been  said  about 
waiting  for  the  dew  to  get  off  before  mowing.  But 
if  the  tedder  is  used  after  the  mower  some  little  dew 
left  will  do  no  harm.  Years  ago  I  had  to  cut  clover 
in  a  narrow  valley  where  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  of 
a  mountain  on  the  bottom  till  eight  a.  m.  and  the 
shadow  of  another  came  over  after  three  p.  m.  I 
found  that  in  that  little  valley  there  was  always  some 
moisture  on  the  clover  the  day  through.  Therefore 
I  began  cutting  as  soon  as  the  clover  was  not  posi¬ 
tively  wet,  and  liable  to  choke  the  mower.  Imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  mower  the  tedder  was  started  to 
toss  the  cut  clover  up  lightly,  and  was  kept  going 
over  it  until  noon.  If  the  day  was  hot,  the  clover 
would  often  get  wilted  enough  to  rake  into  windrows 
what  had  been  cut  before  noon.  The  next  morning 
these  were  opened  out  after  turning  them  with  the 
horse  rake  and  let  lie  till  the  afternoon,  when  this 
part  was  cocked  and  the  next  cutting  raked. 

I  prefer  to  cut  Red  clover  as  soon  as  a  head  shows 
brown  here  and  there,  and  not  wait,  as  some  do,  till 
it  is  brown  all  over.  Cut  at  that  stage  there  will  be 
far  less  dusty  hay.  Hay  caps  are  essential  to  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  clover  hay,  for  at  the  time  when  it  is  cut  we 
are  always  liable  to  thunderstorms.  Caps  made  of 
good  twilled  cotton  about  four  or  five  feet  square  are 
best.  The  waterproof  pressed  papier-mache  caps 
are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  hold  down  the  steam 
and  the  clover  gets  wet  and  heating  under  them.  I 
never  tried  them  but  once,  and  want  no  more  of 
them.  Do  not  allow  the  .clover  to  heat  in  the  cock, 
but  turn  it,  and  as  soon  as  a  bunch  can  be  taken  in 

the  hands  and  given  a  hard  twist  and  no  sap  runs  to 

the  twist,  it  is  ready  to  house.  On  no  account  let  it 
remain  out  till  the  leaves  get  crisp.  In  storing  it,  do 
not  tramp  or  pack,  but  simply  let  it  settle  naturally. 

I  was  once  cutting  clover  hay  in  Virginia  and  stor¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  loft  over  a  long  shed  that 
surrounded  my  barnyard.  I  had  built  this  shed  364 
feet  long,  as  a  place  for  the  cows  to  eat  hay  at  noon, 

and  made  the  loft  over  it  with  doors  at  intervals 

opening  on  the  barnyard.  In  starting  to  store  the  hay 
I  directed  the  men  to  fill  it  full  to  the  roof  as  they 
went,  I  having  classes  till  10  3.  m.  and  could  not  be 
present.  This  hay  was  stored  as  directed,  and  then 
a  rain  stopped  us.  A  few  days  after,  we  started  again, 
and  I  directed  the  hands  merely  to  pile  the  hay  on 
top  of  the  first,  as  that  had  settled  considerably.  At 
30  o’clock  my  horse  was  saddled  at  the  door,  and  I 
rode  to  the  barnyard.  A  negro  was  standing  in  one 
of  the  doorways  with  a  load  of  fresh  hay  outside,  and 
a  steam  was  coming  from  the  door.  I  called  to  him 
to  stop  moving  the  old  hay,  as  he  would  spoil  it. 
“It  is  already  spiled,”  said  he,  “for  it  is  hot  to  my 
feet.”  I  made  him  stop,  however,  and  pile  the  fresh 
hay  on  top  the  old  hay.  The  only  mouldy  hay  I  had 
in  that  loft  was  where  he  moved  it  at  the  door  and 
let  in  the  air  with  the  mould  germ.  The  rest  cured 
bright  and  sweet. 

I  cure  cow-pea  hay  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  hay 
caps  are  not  so  essential  as  with  Red  clover,  for  rain 
noes  not  damage  the  pea  vines  as  badly  as  the  clover, 
but  the  hay  will  be  all  the  brighter  for  protection  from 
rain.  I  never  mow  cow  peas  longer  than  noon,  and 
try  to  get  them  wilted  with  the  tedder  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  rake  the  same  afternoon  into  windrows  and 
open  the  next  morning  and  cock  that  evening,  and 
store  them  as  soon  as  they  will  show  the  same  test 
that  I  apply  to  clover.  These,  too,  I  pile  in  the  mow 
with  as  little  tramping  as  possible,  and  leave  every¬ 
thing  open.  I  formerly  shut  up  the  barn  tight,  but 
have  since  found  that  the  curing  is  far  more  rapid 
with  it  open  day  and  night.  At  one  of  our  Summer 
institutes  in  North  Carolina,  about  20  miles  from  the 
city  of  Raleigh,  I  told  the  farmers  my  method  of 
curing  pea  vines,  and  invited  them  in  the  Fall  to  come 
and  see  the  hay  and  see  what  its  character  was.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  was  present,  told 
me  I  was  taking  a  risk,  as  the  hay  was  not  then  made. 
I  replied  that  I  had  never  failed,  and  did  not  expect 
to  fail  that  season.  Along  in  September  a  farmer 
drove  up  to  the  Station  farm  and  said,  “I  came  to  see 
that  hay,  for  not  a  man  there  believed  what  you  said.” 


“There  is  the  barn  and  the  hay,”  said  1  ;  'go  and  see 
for  yourself.”  He  went  and  thrust  his  hand  as  far  as 
he  could  into  the  hay  and  pulled  out  some.  “Well, 
it  is  all  so,  and  the  leaves  are  still  green  in  color, 
and  it  is  the  best  pea  hay  I  have  ever  seen.”  A  week 
later  he  brought  up  one  of  his  doubting  neighbors  to 
see  the  hay,  and  he,  too,  was  satisfied.  At  one  insti¬ 
tute  I  said  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  my  peas 
and  the  dry  hot  weather.  I  had  stored  my  hay  the 
third  day  after  cutting  it.  Afterwards  I  received 
letters  saying  that  the  writers  had  tried  the  third  day 
and  the  hay  moulded.  It  simply  showed  that  people 
often  do  not  listen  right,  and  failed  to  consider  the 
condition  of  their  crop  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
for  under  some  conditions  of  weather  and  maturity  of 
the  crop,  the  pea  vines  will  have  to  be  left  out  a  week. 

Recently  a  practice  has  been  followed  in  the  South 
which  gives  fairly  good  results,  but  does  not  save 
the  leaves  as  perfectly  as  1  do.  Sending  a  sample  of 
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my  hay  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  an  English  farmer,  he  said  in  his  next 
issue  that  it  was  the  prettiest  hay  he  ever  saw  in 
America,  so  green  in  color  that  it  reminded  him  of 
well-cured  English  hay.  By  the  common  method  the 
vines  are  mown  and  stakes  set  over  the  field  about 
six  feet  tall,  after  the  method  the  peanut  growers  use 
to  cure  their  crop.  The  green  cut  vines  are  at  once 
raked  and  cocked  in  tall  narrow  cocks  around  these 
stakes,  which  serve  to  hold  them  up  in  a  more  nar¬ 
row  shape  than  without  them.  The  hay  is  left  there 
till  completely  cured,  rain  or  no  rain.  The  result  is 
fairly  good  feed,  but  a  great  loss  of  leaves.  Some 
go  to  the  trouble  to  nail  cross  pieces  to  the  base  of 
the  stakes  to  hold  the  hay  up  from  the  ground.  It 
cures  in  this  way,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive  than 
my  way  and  makes  poorer  feed.  The  stage  at  which 
cow  peas  should  be  cut  is  just  as  the  pods  turn  yellow 
and  show  signs  of  ripening.  After  complete  ripening 
the  leaves  soon  fall  and  before  the  yellowing  stage 
the  curing  is  more  difficult.  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  advice  given  by  one  editor  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  who  told  an  inquirer  that  he  could  cut  two  and 
perhaps  three  crops  the  same  season  from  a  sowing  of 
cow  peas.  No  one  ever  did  that,  I  am  sure.  Peas 
mown  before  blooming  and  getting  weakened  by  seed 
formation,  will  often  make  a  poor  sort  of  second 
growth,  and  in  fact  can  be  pastured  by  cows  two  or 
three  times  if  it  is  done  before  blooming.  But  hay 
cut  at  that  stage  is  poor  in  amount  and  quality,  and 
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the  second  growth  will  hardly  be  of  much  value.  One 
good  crop  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected.  In  North 
Carolina  I  have  known  two  crops  taken  the  same  sea¬ 
son  from  the  same  ground,  by  sowing  early  in  May 
and  mowing  in  July  an  early  variety,  and  then  at 
once  sowing  an  early  variety  on  the  same  land  to  be 
harvested  in  September.  But  one  cutting  from  one 
sowing  is  all  that  can  be  had.  Mr.  Tufts,  at  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C.,  last  year  made  five  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  from  the  two  sowings  on  the  same  land,  and 
that  on  land  that  a  few  years  ago  would  hardly  have 
grown  peas  six  inches  high.  The  main  thing  in  saving 
legume  hay  is  rapid  wilting,  keeping  as  much  from 
the  sun  as  practicable,  and  housing  while  still  limp 
but  cured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  curing  will  be 
easily  completed  in  a  barn.  \v.  F.  massey. 


HIGH  AND  LOW  MEAT  PRICES. 

When  prices  of  meat  to  eastern  consumers  were  raised 
the  last  time  the  excuse  given  us  was  that  owing  to  the 
panic  western  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  stock  in 
order  to  raise  money.  Thus  the  supply  of  live  stock  ran 
short.  It  was  claimed  that  the  farmers  got  more  for  their 
stock  when  we  paid  more  for  the  meat.  There  seems  to 
lie  little  truth  in  any  of  these  statements. 

Meat  production  for  two  years  before  the  recent 
panic  had  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  Iowa,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  carry  their  stock  to  maturity  as  usual  if  it 
could  have  been  done  at  a  profit.  With  corn  worth 
57  or  58  cents  on  track,  and  the  bulk  of  the  corn- fed 
beef  selling  from  5  to  5J4  cents,  and  hogs  the  same, 
there  is  no  inducement  to  feed  corn  to  stock.  If  the 
price  of  corn  had  been  no  higher  than  the  average, 
35  to  40  cents,  there  would  have  been  no  rush  of 
stock  to  market,  although  the  drop  in  price  would 
have  wiped  out  the  greater  part  of  the  profit.  There 
will  not  be  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  and  50  per  cent  of  hogs  fed  in  this 
locality  until  the  new  crop  of  corn  comes  in.  The 
panic  no  doubt  contributed  its  share  to  cause  the  drop 
in  price  of  beef  and  pork  on  foot,  but  the  unloading 
of  live  stock  on  the  market  would  have  come,  only 
not  so  violently. 

That  the  difference  between  the  price  that  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  meat  on  foot  and  that  for  which 
it  is  sold  to  the  consumer  is  too  great  goes  without 
question,  but  the  handlers  of  meat  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  would  appear.  True,  to  combine  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  is  a  violation  of  law,  but  the  immu¬ 
nity  bath  is  kept  warm.  If  the  handler  can  get  as 
much  profit  on  two  pounds  of  meat  as  he  should  on 
three,  why  sell  three?  He  gets  all  the  money  that 
is  to  be  spent  for  meat  anyway.  But  there  is  where 
our  kick  comes  in.  We  are  ready  to  furnish  the 
three,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  consumer  might 
have  something  to  say  on  that.  When  the  consumer 
and  producer  become  educated  up  to  a  point  so  that 
they  can  work  together,  immunity  buckets  will  be 
turned  bottom  up,  and  the  handlers  of  meat  will 
have  to  compete;  then  supply  and  demand  will  make 
prices.  Jerome  smtth. 

Iowa. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  HAY. 

How  Milk  Production  is  Affected. 

We  have  been  through  our  usual  experience  with 
hay  again  this  Spring.  A  gain  has  resulted  in  milk 
production  from  an  even  140  quarts  a  day  to  365 
quarts,  just  by  a  change  in  the  hay  fed  the  cows. 
A  friend  called  the  other  day  and  said  he  had  two 
cows  in  the  village  that  had  been  in  milk  for  some 
time,  and  were  giving  an  average  of  32  pounds  a 
day.  He  changed  the  hay  and  they  dropped  almost 
to  16  pounds.  That  is  a  larger  drop  than  I  ever  noted 
from  changing  hay,  but  these  experiences  with  hay 
are  so  frequent  that  we  know  to  a  practical  certainty 
what  to  expect  from  a  given  quality  of  hay  fed  the 
cows.  There  is  no  grain  ration  that  can  make  up 
for  poor  hay,  or  even  medium  hay,  as  compared  with 
first  quality  for  cows.  This  time  our  own  change  was 
from  hay  that  got  wet  and  hurt  a  little  to  hav  that 
was  harvested  under  the  best  conditions.  Possibly, 
too,  the  poorer  hay  may  have  been  a  little  coarser. 
Coarse  Timothy  hay  makes  a  poor  ration  for  milk 
cows.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  hay  mentioned 
by  my  friend.  He  has  made  a  considerable  effort  to 
change  his  farm  from  a  low  production  of  hay  to  that 
of  nearly  three  tons  per  acre.  He  says  he  gets  the 
quantity,  but  for  feeding  cows  it  isn’t  good  for  any¬ 
thing.  That  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  we  are  able 
to  get  nothing  that  equals  our  mixed  grasses,  quite 
a  portion  of  which  is  Blue  grass,  for  feeding  cows. 
Moreover,  we  raise  that  hay  for  three  dollars  a  ton, 
and  we  harvest  it  for  three  dollars  more.  We  cannot 
get  very  large  yields,  but  we  get  excellent  quality  at 
moderate  cost.  We  try  for  clover  and  Timothy,  and 
sometimes  succeed.  Perhaps  we  make  a  little  by 
trying,  but  the  hay  question  hasn’t  reached  a  positive 
solution  yet. 

On  our  farm  we  are  studying  how  to  get  at  least 
fair  yields  of  hay  of  good  quality  for  feeding  our 
cows.  If  possible,  we  want  to  do  this  without  plow¬ 
ing  because  of  the  labor  problem.  We  are  obliged  to 
plow  when  weeds  get  in  possession,  but  we  would  like 
to  get  good  yields  on  all  other  plots  without  using 
the  plow.  We  top-dress  a  good  deal,  and  this  year 
we  have  a  dozen  or  more  experimental  plots  in  our 
meadows  where  we  apply  commercial  fertilizers,  ashes, 
lime  and  combinations  of  fertilizers.  Besides  this  we 
have  an  eight-plot  field  in  the  pasture  which  we  wish 
to  improve,  and  several  plots  where  we  are  seeding 
according  to  various  plans  recommended.  Some  of 
these  are  recommended  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  others  by  fertilizer  experts.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  some  results  in  time.  H.  H.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  NOTES  BY  WOODWARD. 

TREATING  POTATOES  FOR  SCAB.-In  treat¬ 
ing  potatoes  for  scab,  as  in  all  other  operations,  we 
use  that  way  which,  while  most  effective,  costs  least 
in  labor  and  money.  For  that  reason  we  use  corrosive 
sublimate  instead  of  formalin;  its  costs  less  and  is 
more  effective.  We  use  two  ounces  to  15  gallons  of 
water ;  this  we  dissolve  in  some  wooden  vessel  and 
have  it  ready  for  use.  We  have  found  no  way  for 
treating  the  potatoes  that  will  handle  them  so  rapidly 
and  with  as  little  expenditure  of  muscle  as  to  have 
some  light,  strong  barrels — old  sugar  barrels  we  use — 
placed  on  a  platform  high  enough  to  have  pails  set 
under  to  draw  the  solution  from  a  plug  in  the  bottom. 
We  fill  the  barrels  with  potatoes  so  that  when  solu¬ 
tion  is  put  in  it  will  cover  every  one ;  we  let  them 
soak  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  then 
draw  the  solution,  pouring  it  into  other  barrels  of 
potatoes  or  back  into  the  stock.  In  15  or  20  minutes 
the  potatoes  will  be  sufficiently  drained  to  pour  out, 
so  as  to  refill  the  barrel  with  potatoes  and  solution. 
With  about  three  barrels  one  can  treat  a  big  lot  of 
potatoes  in  a  half  day.  If  ready  to  plant  we  cut  the 
potatoes  as  fast  as  treated,  and  no  one  need  fear  ill 
effects  from  having  the  solution  come  in  contact  with 
any  sore  or  cut,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  antiseptics  known.  If  not  ready 
to  use  the  potatoes  when  treated  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  spread  them  thinly  so  that 
air  and  light  can  reach  every  potato, 
and  if  they  turn  green  it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  fact  the  exposure  to  light  and  air 
causes  the  eyes  to  start  a  strong,  solid 
growth,  which  is  not  easily  broken 
when  planting. 

BALL  LIGHTNING. — The  only  way 
that  it  can  be  ascertained  that  electricity 
is  in  the  form  of  ball  lightning  is  by 
seeing  it  or  its  effects.  Several  years 
ago  our  barns,  five  of  them  in  a  group, 
were  struck  and  destroyed  by  ball  light¬ 
ning.  Our  neighbor,  less  than  a  half 
mile  away  sat  in  his  doorway  and  saw 
the  stroke.  He  said  the  ball  appeared  to 
him  as  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
went  sailing  along,  not  very  rapidly  and 
not  very  far  above  the  ground,  and 
struck  the  spire  on  cupola  of  one  of  the 
barns,  where  it  burst,  and  in  less  than 
10  seconds  the  whole  barn  was  on  fire. 

I  could  well  believe  his  statements  of  the 
explosion,  for  the  spire  was  of  pine 
and  splinters  like  matches,  but  many  of 
them  a  foot  or  more  long,  were  scattered 
over  full  a  quarter  of  an  acre  around  the 
building.  Fortunately  ball  lightning  is 
very  uncommon  and  there  is  not  always 
destruction.  It  may  pass  quietly  into 
the  ground,  or  even  go  bounding  along 
like  a  ball  gradually  growing  less  each 
time  it  touches  the  surface.  But  when 
it  strikes  and  explodes  no  rod  would 
afford  the  needed  amount  of  conducting 
power  to  protect  the  building. 

A  SMOOTHING  HARROW  FOR 
CORN. — I  don’t  know  of  any  imple¬ 
ment  that  will  produce  such  good  re¬ 
sults  with  so  little  manual  labor  in  a 
cornfield  as  a  proper  smoothing  harrow. 

Any  harrow  is  better  than  no  harrow, 
but  a  proper  one  should  be  light  and 
have  the  teeth  not  more  than  a  half  inch 
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weeds  will  be  killed  and  the  cornfield  will  be  carried 
through  the  Summer  much  cleaner  than  with  two  or 
three  times  as  much  hand  labor.  With  corn  in  drills 
and  four  or  five  harrowings  and  once  over  with  riding 
cultivator  so  rigged  as  to  throw  a  little  soil  up  to 
the  row  from  both  sides  at  once  a  field  can  be  kept 
entirely  clean  from  everything  but  the  most  persistent 
perennial  pests.  By  having  light  smoothing  harrows 
m  sections  of  four  or  five  feet  each,  a  good  pair 
of  horses  will  with  three  of  these  sections  easily  har¬ 
row  20  acres  in  a  day,  so  that  if  gone  over  as  many 
as  five  times  and  then  followed  once  with  riding  cul¬ 
tivator  the  cost  of  cultivation  will  be  reduced  to  a  very 
little  sum,  as  compared  to  the  methods  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  of  three  times  hoeing  by  hand.  j.  s.  woodward. 


SOILING  CROPS  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

In  many  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  subject  of 
soiling  crops  receives  much  attention.  In  looking  about 
me  and  on  my  own  farm,  I  realize  that  something  is 
wrong  with  dairy  farming  at  this  particular  season. 
For  April  our  milk  contracts  called  for  40  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  Winter  prices,  and  feed  was 
advanced  a  dollar  a  ton  or  more.  May  finds  us  getting 
70  cents  a  hundred  less,  and  feed  up  a  couple  dollars 
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in  diameter  and  be  adjustable  so  the  teeth  can  be 
slanted  sufficiently  back  so  they  will  not  catch  any 
grass,  weeds,  clods  or  stones  to  drag  them  along  over 
the  corn.  Some  use  a  weeder  on  corn,  but  if  the  soil 
is  at  all  heavy  or  if  the  weather  is  not  just  right  for 
using  the  weeder  just  as  the  weeds  are  starting,  a 
smoothing  harrow  will  be  many  times  as  effectual  in 
killing  weeds  and  mellowing  up  the  soil. 

Where  the  harrow  is  to  be  used,  it  is  better  to  plant 
the  corn  in  drills,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  best 
conditions  the  harrow  will  occasionaly  take  out  a 
little  corn  and  where  it  is  in  hills,  a  whole  hill  may 
be  taken  and  this  leaves  by  far  too  much  space  for 
profit.  Now  if  in  drills  the  same  amount  may  be 
taken,  or  many  times  as  much,  but  it  will  only  thin 
the  corn  and  really  be  a  benefit,  so  by  all  means  plant 
the  corn  in  drills.  Also  the  harrow  should  be  used 
once  at  least  before  the  corn  conies  up ;  for  no 
matter  how  it  is  planted  there  will  be  a  little  depres¬ 
sion  just  over  the  corn;  if  the  harrow  is  not  used 
until  the  corn  has  come  up  these  depressions  will  be 
filled  and  more  or  less  of  the  corn  will  be  covered,  but 
if  harrowed  over  once  before  the  corn  conies  up.  all 
these  depressions  will  be  filled  and  no  corn  be  covered. 
By  harrowing  once  before  coming  up  and  two  or 
three  times  after  at  proper  intervals  the  surface  of 
ground  will  -be  kept  fine  and  mellow  and  all  annual 


more.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask,  where  docs  the 
producer  come  in?  At  this  writing,  May  20,  the 
pastures  are  still  brown  in  places.  Soiling  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  there  is  nothing  to  soil  with;  rye 
still  needs  two  weeks,  and  wheat  is  badly  winter¬ 
killed.  In  the  meantime,  the  machine  is  supposed  to 
run  smoothly,  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  higher 
cost  of  production  and  lower  receipts.  Again  I  ask, 
how  is  it  to  be  done?  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
shortening  of  the  growing  season  each  year,  and  the 
plain  fact  that  milk  production  cannot  be  cheapened 
until  June  1  impressed  on  the  price  makers.  I  can 
remember  as  a  boy  seeing  the  buttercups  in  full  bloom 
and  grass  up  to  the  cows’  eyes  in  the  barn  pasture, 
where  to-day  the  growth  of  grass  is  hardly  discern¬ 
ible  and  the  buttercups  barely  through  the  ground. 
I  have  doubled  the  feed  throughout  the  Summer  on 
portions  of  my  pasture,  commencing  as  soon  as  the 
corn  land  is  covered,  and  top-dressing  with  all  the 
manure  made  up  to  the  time  the  cattle  are  turned 
out  June  1.  The  cattle  avoid  this  part  of  the  pasture 
during  the  Spring,  but  as  Summer  comes  on  they 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  not  feeding  down  close 
until  late  in  the  Fall.  I  believe  on  short  hauls  manure 
from  the  city  spread  on  cleared  pasture  land  would 
make  a  cheap  and  easily  produced  soiling  crop. 

Speaking  of  cleared  land,  calls  to  mind  the  opera¬ 


tions  of  an  energetic  tiller  of  the  soil  whose  few 
stony  acres  lie  along  the  road  I  traverse  on  my  visits 
to  town.  During  my  three  years’  stay  here,  I  have 
seen  him  plowing  out  stone  and  turning  into  garden 
patches  and  fruit  orchards,  some  of  the  most  uninvit¬ 
ing  and  least  attractive  land  that  lies  in  Orange  County 
to-day.  Our  fathers  drew  the  stone  from  the  land 
and  built  fences  with  them,  but  the  boys  plow  around 
the  large  lumps  and  roll  the  small  ones  in.  Each 
year  I  promise  myself  I  will  increase  the  acreage  of 
my  pasture  by  drawing  off  the  thin  flat  stones,  which 
cover  from  a  half  to  a  square  foot  of  good  grass 
land,  only  needing  a  pick  or  bar  and  a  team  of  horses, 
coupled  with  the  needed  ambition  to  start  the  job. 
When  I  look  over  my  mowing  land  with  its  annual 
Winter  top-dressing  growing  rank  and  green,  then 
notice  the  pasture  land  brown  and  bare,  I  feel  that 
equalization  is  somewhat  necessary;  that  I  am  filling 
my  barns  for  Winter  at  the  expense  of  my  pocketbook 
during  the  Summer.  g.  e.  h. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WEEDER. 

1  he  advent  of  the  weeder  is  not  so  very  many  years 
I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  whom  belongs  the 
name  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  most  important  tools  to  the  so- 
called  hoed  crop,  but  whoever  he  was, 
deserves  the  praise  of  all  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  to  possess  a  good  one,  and  use  it 
as  it  should  and  is  intended  to  be  used. 
[The  late  Z.  Breed,  of  North  Weare, 
N.  H.,  invented  the  weeder.  His  first  one 
was  a  piece  of  scantling  with  holes  bored 
in  it  and  limber  sticks  run  through  it. — 
Ed.]  There  is  one  place  that  the  weeder 
is  of  no  earthly  use,  and  that  is  lying  in 
the  corner  of  the  fence.  It  will  not  kill 
the  weeds  out  of  your  cornfield  while 
lying  in  the  fence  corner  any  more  than 
a  scarecrow  will  kill  the  crows  that 
light  on  your  field;  for  the  corn  and 
potato  field  I  consider  the  weeder  one 
of  my  best  friends.  There  is  but  one 
pest  in  the  weed  line  in  the  cornfield 
that  the  weeder  will  not  exterminate. 

Quack  will  thrive  under  its  treatment, 
and  for  everything  but  quack,  if  I  could 
have  but  one  tool  in  a  cornfield,  I  would 
say,  “Give  me  a  weeder.”  The  trouble 
with  a  good  many  owners  of  weeders  is 
that  they  wait  too  long  after  the  crop 
is  planted  before  they  begin  to  use  it.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  planted,  and  before 
it  is  up,  I  start  the  weeder,  first  one 
way,  then  the  other,  and  keep  this  treat¬ 
ment  up  until  the  corn  is  four  to  six 
inches  high,  when  the  ground  needs 
stirring  deeper.  Before  the  weeder 
came  I  sometimes  used  the  smoothing 
harrow.  It  did  practically  the  same 
work  the  weeder  does,  but  took  two 
horses  to  operate  it,  and  did  more  dam¬ 
age  at  the  ends  of  the  field  in  the  turn¬ 
ing.  One  not  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  this  treatment  for  corn  would  at 
first  think  it  would  surely  tear  the  corn 
all  up,  but  just  shut  your  eyes  to  this 
notion  and  go  ahead,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  much  good  it  will  do, 
and  how  little  corn  it  will  tear  up.  The 
small  teeth  get  in  between  the  spears  of 
corn,  something  no  other  tool  can  do,  and  by  its  per¬ 
sistent  use,  until  corn  is  six  inches  high,  you  can  keep 
the  weeds  in  check  better,  easier,  and  with  less  expense 
than  with  any  other  tool.  One  man  and  horse  will 
cover  10  to  15  acres  per  day.  The  kind  with  flat  teeth 
rounded  at  the  ends  are  much  better  than  those  with 
the  round  teeth  the  whole  length  like  a  rake  tooth. 
The  fiat  ones  have  more  spring  and  dig  harder.  The 
weeder  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  top-dressed  mead¬ 
ows  to  pulverize  the  manure.  f.  d.  squiers. 

A  isiiors  in  the  South  have  noticed  the  immense 
vines  of  Scuppernong  grapes  on  many  plantations.  The 
vines  grow  to  enormous  size,  sometimes  when  properly 
trained  on  an  arbor,  covering  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
A  bulletin  from  the  South  Carolina  Station  gives 
some  interesting  facts  about  these  vines.  Experiments 
in  pruning  showed  how  heavily  such  vines  may 
“bleed.”  When  pruning  was  done  in  the  Fall  there 
was  no  damage  from  this  source.  The  vines  healed 
and  no  bleeding  occurred.  With  Spring  pruning  a  great 
loss  of  sap  occurred.  One  vine  one  inch  in  diameter 
was  cut  off  March  20.  It  at  once  began  to  bleed  and 
continued  up  to  May  25.  The  sap  was  collected  and 
weighed.  During  the  66  days  the  vine  discharged  33 
pounds  six  ounces  of  sap.  When  the  vine  was  cut  a 
rubber  tube  was  fastened  on  the  end  so  that  the 
sap  was  carried  into  a  glass  jug  for  weighing.  An¬ 
other  half-inch  vine  bled  23  pounds  five  ounces.  Of 
course  this  loss  of  sap  affected  the  entire  vine  and 
checked  its  growth. 


Fig.  222 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  tlie  name 
nnd  adores*  of  tlio  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  I*ut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

Tho  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  go 
twice  others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  he  tho  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
l hem  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTTIAM  P.  Ar.I.DS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

AI.HKRT  T.  FA  NCI!  ICR.  .  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  BAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TI  LLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ItEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE.  .  .  East  Rchodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . . Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI'LK . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


PLOWING  IN  POTATOES. 

Your  correspondent,  F.  O.  S.,  asks  about 
plowing  under  potatoes,  a  custom  very  pre¬ 
valent  In  Europe.  There  a  narrow  land 
say  15  or  20  yards  long  is  begun  in  the 
center,  and  every  other  furrow  is  dropped 
with  llie  tubers.  The  stand  is  perfect,  and 
ihe  result  seems  to  he  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory;  hut  machine  planting  is  the  thing  for 
our  large  fields.  In  this  connection  it  may 
he  said  Hint  every  year  for  50  years,  in  Hie 
Fall,  we  plant  about  the  tenth  of  an  acre 
for  early  use,  covering  with  a  good  coat  of 
fluffy  manure,  securing  very  heavy  yields 
10  days  before  the  Spring  planting  are  fit: 
for  use.  We  plant  In  every  other  furrow, 
and  the  only  cultivation  given  is  to  run  a 
one-horse  subsoiler  between  the  rows  nnd 
chop  out  any  rank  weeds  that  may  have 
appeared.  It  is  useless  to  try  this  plan 
on  any  soil  that  is  not  sandy  or  so  loose 
from  the  presence  of  abundant  humus  that 
it  will  nol  stiffen  under  the  adverse  con¬ 
ditions. Of  a  manure  cover,  the  impaction 
of  Winter  rain  and  the  inability  of  frost 
to  loosen.  But  If  the  right  soil  is  used 
astonishing  crops  may  he  dug  long  before 
St.  John’s  Day — .Tune  24 — the  date  on 
which  in  “ye  olden  limes"  it  was  licit  to 
offer  new  potatoes  on  the  Paris  market. 

Kentucky.  ir.  v.  hillhnmhyer. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  PRUNE. 

On  page  334  J.  B.  I-ewis  states  that  lx>- 
eauso  he  could  not  find  good  apples  in  the 
market,  his  family  have  been  driven  to 
eating  prunes.  Mr.  Lewis  evidently  does 
not  know  the  possibilities  that  Ihere  are  in 
good  prunes.  At  the  house  where  about  20 
of  us  eat,  during  the  past  nine  months  tho 
lady  who  manages  the  place  has  purchased 
over  half  a  ton  of  dried  prunes  for  the 
table.  They  are  placed  on  the  table  In  a 
large  glass  dish  where  everyone  enn  help 
I  erself  or  himself;  always  at  breakfast, 
usually  at  dinner,  and  often  at  supper. 
And  such  prunes!  Not  the  half-cooked 
half-raw  prunes  served  in  a  little  thin 
watery  Juice,  such  as  one  usually  finds  .it 
hotels,  hut  plump  and  well-cooked  prunes, 
with  plenty  of  rich  juice, — ns  healthful  as 
they  arc  delicious.  Whether  or  not  there 
may  lie  other  stewed  or  canned  fruit  on 
i'c  table,  the  majority — the  more  discrim¬ 
inating  portion  of  our  number — choose  the 
prunes.  With  a  little  cream  or  cool  fresh 
milk  added,  they  make  a  dish  of  fruit  of 
which  one  never  fires,  according  to  the 
experience  of  IIioro  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  eating  them  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  We  have  no  desire  to  ap¬ 
pear  antagonistic  to  apples  or  the  Apple 
Uonsumors’  longue.  On  the  contrary,  In 
D  is  part  of  the  country  we  are  producing 
and  eating  more  apples  every  year.  We 
realize,  however,  that  there  Is  a  place  for 
apples  and  there  Is  n  place  for  prunes.  If 
Mrs.  Lewis  will  purchase  a  few  pounds  of 
the  best  qttnlily.  of  dried  prunes  the  next 
time  she  goes  to  market,  and  will  prepare 
them  so  that  they  will  taste  like  tho 
prunes  described  above,  Mr.  Lewis  will  not 
he  caught  again  writing  so  pessimistically 
of  prunes.  M.  E. 

Pullman.  Wash. 


REPAIRING  THE  MOWER. 

In  a  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Experiment  Station  Prof.  II.  B.  Bone- 
bright  gives  this  advice  about  mowers: 

“Now  is  tho  time  to  see  to  it  that  the 
mower  is  in  proper  repair.  Do  not  wnit 
until  the  liny  crop  is  ready  to  cut  before 
making  the  necessary  repairs.  It  often 
happens  tlinl  the  local  agent  does  not  have 
t lie  necessary  repairs  on  hand,  and  In  such 
eases  long  and  costly  delays  often  occur. 
Carefully  examine  Ihe  mower  to  find  If 
any  new  pieces  arc  needed.  In  case  a  part 
is  badly  worn  or  broken  make  sure  that 
you  procure  the  pieces  at  once.  If  the 
agent  does  not  have  the  part  in  stock,  see 


to  it  that  he  orders  It  at  once,  so  that  it 
will  be  on  hand  In  plenty  of  time.  It  Is 
but  a  few  minutes'  work  to  examine  the 
mower  nnd  ascertain  the  needed  parts. 
First,  move  the  mower  backward  a  short 
distance,  listening  carefully  to  the  click 
of  the  ratchet s.  A  broken  pall  or  pall- 
spring  enn  usually  he  detected  very  easily 
by  the  sound  of  Hie  ratchets.  In  case 
a  broken  pall  or  spring  Is  found,  make  note 
of  the  fact,  and  do  not  reassemble  the 
machine  until  the  part  has  been  replaced. 
A  mower  should  always  have  a  full  set  of 
palls  In  the  wheels.  Nexl,  inspect  the 
gears  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  loo 
badly  worn.  Make  sure  that  they  are  run¬ 
ning  freely,  hut  nol  too  far  apart.  There 
is,  in  most  mowers,  an  adjustment  in  the 
bevel-gear-shaft  which  renders  it  easy  to 
get  the  proper  depth  of  mesh  in  the  gears. 

“Now,  place  the  end  of  the  pole  (or 
tongue)  at  the  height  at  which  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  carried  by  the  team.  Bring  the  sickle 
to  one  end  of  its  stroke  and  make  sure 
that  the  renter  of  the  section  comes  direct¬ 
ly  In  the  center  of  the  guard.  Then, 
bring  Hie  sickle  to  the  other  end  of  Its 
stroke  and  see  that  the  section  Tenters’  in 
this  position  nlso.  In  case  it  docs  not 
‘center’  it  may  lie  made  to  do  so  by  ad¬ 
justing  the  pilrnan  or  the  inner  shoe. 
(In  some  mowers  tills  adjustment  Is  made 
in  the  ‘A  frame.')  When  the  slekie  is  cen¬ 
tered  the  outer  end  of  the  cutter  bar  should 
stand  about  two  inches  in  advance  of  the 
line  of  the  pitman  rod.  If  the  sickles  need 
a  few  new  sections,  replace  the  old  sec¬ 
tions  with  new  ones.  But  If  a  full  set  of 
new  sections  Is  required,  it  Is  better  to 
buy  complete  new  sickles.  All  that  now 
remains  Is  to  ‘line  the  bar.’  This  consists 
of  tightening  all  the  guard-bolts  carefully, 
and  then  bringing  the  guards  into  proper 
position  by  striking  them  with  a  hammer. 
The  guards  should  lie  in  such  position  that 
a  true,  well-lined  sickle  will  pnss  the  sec¬ 
tions  over  the  face  of  the  guard  plates  with 
a  space  between  section  nnd  plate  just 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  mower 
cut  by  pounding  down  the  clips.  This  is 
often  necessary,  hut  should  never  he  done 
except  when  ‘lining  the  sickle-bar,’  and  then 
only  with  a  view  to  making  the  sickle  run 
true  to  place,  nnd  not  with  n  view  to 
forcing  the  sections  against  the  plates  with 
grent  pressure.  If  new  seel  ions  or  guards 
are  needed  for  the  mower,  buy  them  of  the 
company  thnt  made  t  lie  mower,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  yourself  that  you  have  the  proper 
parts  for  your  machine." 


Seeding  to  Grass;  Rye  for  Fodder. 

What  time  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall 
would  be  best  to  seed  to  grass?  What  time 
in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  would  be  best 
to  sow  rye  to  be  used  the  following  Spring 
and  early  Summer  for  green  feed  for  cows 
in  northern  Connecticut?  What  green  feed 
would  ho  best  to  sow  from  time  to  time 
in  early  Summer  for  green  feed  to  follow 
the  rye,  to  be  sown  in  small  lots  as  fast 
as  the  rye  was  cut?  w.  h. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

We  should  sow  grass  seed  close  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  depending  on  the  weather  nnd 
condition  of  the  soil.  With  the  soil  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  the  best  time  for  seeding  is 
just  before  a  gentle  shower.  We  sow  rye 
at  any  time  between  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  middle  of  October.  The  earlier 
the  better  If  you  want  a  quick,  large  growth 
in  Spring.  As  a  soiling  crop  to  follow  rye 
we  would  use  Japanese  millet  and  corn 
fodder  seeded  thickly  in  drills.  You  can 
keep  seeding  tho  millet  up  to  August  1, 
and  the  corn  up  to  July  10,  In  an  average 
season. 


Lawson  Pkab. — Regarding  the  Lawson 
pear,  my  experience  with  It  fully  agrees 
with  that  of  Isnuc  C.  Rogers,  page  400. 
The  pear  is  very  early,  nnd  is  very  linnd- 
soine,  but  It  is  exceedingly  poor  in  quality ; 
not  worth  growing,  I  think.  j.  r.  k. 

Strinqfet.low’8  Planting. — By  mistake 
the  printer  got  it  “bruising,"  Instead  of 
burying  the  body  of  a  tree,  when  I  say  in 
my  directions  that  tho  latter  will  do  no 
liarin.  The  universal  orthodox  direction  in 
planting  a  Iren  is  to  set  it  about  the  depth 
it  stood  before,  or  a  few  inches  deeper. 
But  as  I  said,  it  does  not  hurt  a  culling  to 
bury  its  stem,  then  why  a  tree?  The  idea 
originated  from  sidling  trees  In  large  holes, 
and  with  long  roots.  To  compact  the  soil 
properly  by  ramming  in  such  a  case  might 
bruise  the  roots,  so  flic  earth  is  usually 
pressed  by  the  foot  only.  But  such  firm¬ 
ing  will  not  prevent  the  soil  in  the  hole 
from  becoming  n  bog  after  eveessive  rains, 
which  if  followed  by  hot  weather  will 
drown  a  tree  or  damage  It  if  planted  deep. 
So  tiie  effort  is  to  keep  Hie  root  system  as 
near  the  top  as  possible.  But  a  root-pruned 
tree  in  a  small  hole  can  be  set  deep  with 
perfect  safety,  if  thoroughly  rammed  to 
compact  the  soil  nnd  prevent  its  holding  an 
excess  of  moisture.  One  by  one  the  time- 
honored  orthodox  fallacies  have  to  go. 

Texas.  II.  m.  stiii  no  fellow. 


Anybody  Can  Kodak. 


The  No.  2 


BROWNIE 

Pictures,  2/^x3 /£.  Price,  $2.00 

Built  on  the  Kodak  plan  hy  Kodak 
workmen,  this  simple  little  camera 
offers  an  inexpensive  and  easy  way  of 
picture  taking.  Loads  in  daylight  with 
Kodak  film  cartridges  for  six  exposures, 
has  the  Eastman  Rolary  Shutter  for 
snap-shoLs  or  timed  pictures,  lias  a  fine 
meniscus  lens  and  two  finders.  Care¬ 
fully  made  in  every  detail  and  each  one 
rigidly  inspected. 


Brownie  Developing  Box 

This  little  box  has  made  thedevelop- 
i  ng  of  negatives  as  simple  as  “  pressing 
the  button".  Any  amateur  can  now 
develop  his  own  film  with  the  certainty 
of  getting  Ihe  best  possible  results  from 
every  exposure.  No  Dark  Room  for 
any  part  of  the  work.  Every  step  is 
easy  with  a  Brownie  Developing  Box. 
PRICE,  $1.00. 

Ash  your  dealer  to  shorn  you,  or  write 
us  for  the  1908  Kodak  Catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WK  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  TREES  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
and  not  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
Wo  are  the  pioneers  in  Landscape  Forestry. 
Why  not  consult  ns  I  It  costs  you  nothing.  Twelve 
years'  experience.  Indorsed  hy  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduates  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Forestry.  Field 
force,  ‘250  expert  men.  Write  us. 

II.  L.  FROST  <fc  CO., 

Landscape  foresters  and  Hntomologlsts, 

White  Plains,  N-  Y.  Arlington,  Mass. 


BinderTwine 


8ft  It.  Sample  free. 
Farmer  ag'ts  wanted. 

Theo.Burl  A  Sons.Melrou.O 


STONE  TOMATO  PLANTS  RT,“ ft!? 

ready  after  May  20th.  Winningstadt  and  Market 
Gardener's  No.  2  Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  at$I 
per  1,0041.  Gulch  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

Rnn  nnn  Jersey  Yellow,  Jorsey  Red  and  Big 
UUU|UUU  Stem :  $1.50  per  M.  Plants  ready 
May  20lh.  JOHN  CASAZZA.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


'HE  ENORMOUS  YIEI.I>  of  50.000  quarts  of 
Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  ou 
io  acre.  Send  for  CHAK1’ 


Hand-Made 

Buckboard 


$49.00 


Spindle  Seat,  Shuler  Springs,  Very 
Easy  Riding,  Natural  Wood  Finish, 
Good  Whipcord  Trimmings. 

30  Miles  Daily— An  Ideal  Wagon. 

“The  Buckboard  purchased  of  yon  last  June 
has  given  me  excellent  service,  being  light, 
strong,  neat,  nnd  attractive.  As  I  am  a  rural 
letter  carrier,  I  give  a  wagon  30  miles  daily,  six 
days  a  week.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  thnt  sorvico  knows  that  it 
takes  a  good  wagon  to  stand  tip  under  tho  hard 
service  exacted.  1  holiovo  your  uucJcboard  comes 
as  noar  being  tho  ideal  wagon  as  any  I  have  ever 
soen  or  heard  of.  Good  judges  pronounce  it  the 
best  buckboard  that  has  overcome  in  this  region 
hy  at  least  $25.00.  F.E.  DkUMM,  Nivorvillo.  N  Y." 

Send  postal  for  onr  FREE  CARRIAGE  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE  of  over  104)  different  styles  with 
WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


68 TONS  BALED 


IN  IO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


-- ~J  maintain 

that  record  day 
alter  day  with 
competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 
extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
horse  power 

ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Box  80, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Eli” 


Hay  Press. 

HORSE  and  BELT  ^ 

POWER. 

38  stylo*  and  sizes  ol  _ __ 

Presses.  VG 

For  many  years  the  stand-  .  - 

sril.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  o|>eratlng.| 

Don't  buy  until  you 
see  the  Ell  catalogue.1 
Malted  free.  Write 
for  It  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  ills. 


per  Day 

In  belt)  and  power.  Tho  simple 
Self-Feed  attachment  bundles  largo  or  small 
Charges,  saves  labor  nod  adds  to  capacity. 
Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation— no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  up  to  d»  his  work ,  no 
getting  down  In  tho  dust,  mini  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  leas  tlmii  eight 
inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  set  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  Wo  nlso  build  iv 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buying. 
Sandwich  Mia-  Co.,  1  87  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  HI. 


FOR  QAI  C— Crimson  Glover  Seed.  $3.60  to  $4.50 
■  Un  wHLl  bushel;  <k>w  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3  00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware, 

CflRCAl  C— Millions  Sweet  Potato, 4'abbage 
run  OHLC  nmj  Tomato  Plants.  Price  list 
free.  Good  plants.  Michael  N.Borgo. Vineland, N.J. 


AD DlinC  Plants.  All  Head  Early,  Succos- 
aDDAUL  sion,  E.  J.W.,  K.  Summer,  10,000' 
6,000,  $4;  1,000,  $1.  F.  VV.  Rochelle,  Chester, N.J. 

)R  SALE— 14X1,04)0  Lato  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants.  $1  por  1 ,000.  David  Rodway,  Partly,  Del. 

TANKAGE 

kn  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the  permanent 
•iehmentof  all  soils.  Free  from  sulphuric  arid 
other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed  for  sale 
1  analysis  guaranteed  under  tho  laws  of  tho 
ito  of  Now  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory  to 
m.  $15.00  iso-  Pin  delivered  freight  prepaid  to 
/  railroad  station  in  New  York  .State. 
MERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
stoam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  60S  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  rider  from  less 
apples,  and  Is  a  bigger  money 
maker  tluui  any  oilier  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  lull  rein 
dally.  8 train  Evaporators, 

Apple  Butter  Cookers, <{as- 
ollne  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Do. 

DIPT.  37  KT.  GILEAI),  (JUKI 

ar  Roam  124  L  23  Cortiondt  St.,  How  York 


DO  YOU  SHIP  PEACHES? 


If  so.  write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the 
SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  CO..  -  Petersburg,  Va. 


The  great  soil  Improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITMAN’S  ™LBALING  PRESSES 

Tho  standards  of  tho  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  In  every  contest.  Made  In  81  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  s  earn  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  I*  ully  guaran¬ 
teed.  «r  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 

Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1008. 

ALFALFA  AND  BOKHARA  CLOVER  FOR 
SEED. 

It.  It.,  Tanei/tomi .  Md. — Will  you  advise 
mi1  as  to  the  proper  management  of  Bok¬ 
hara  clover  and  Alfalfa  bo  as  to  procure  the 
seed?  clover  was  sown  Spring  of  1907, 
Alfalfa  in  August  of  same  year.  I  would 
like  lo  make  seed  this  season.  Mow  often 
should  each  be  cut  before  allowing  to  seed? 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
make  the  seeding  of  Alfalfa  profitable 
in  the  Fast.  Climatic  conditions  arc 
against  it  at  blooming  time,  and  I  hardly 
think  that  any  such  crop  of  seed  as  can 
he  had  in  the  arid  West  can  be  had  in 
Maryland.  Just  now,  May  7,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  where  I  live,  Alfalfa  is 
blooming  ami  ready  to  cut,  and  it  has 
been  raining  almost  every  day  since  it 
began  to  bloom,  so  that  even  the  saving 
of  the  hay  is  being  retarded.  To  save 
the  seed  the  pods  will  have  to  be  fairly 
mature,  hut  not  dry  ripe,  anti  the  hay 
must  be  carefully  cured  for  thrashing. 
Then  the  weakening  of  the  second 
growth  by  this  late  cutting  would  make 
the  subsequent  growth  weak,  and  you 
would  lose  more  in  the  hay  crops  than 
the  seed  would  cost  to  buy.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  an  opinion,  as  I  have  never 
tried  to  save  the  seed  on  any  large 
scale.  Bokhara  clover  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  names  for  Melilotus  alba  or  Sweet 
clover.  This  plant  grows  wild  over  all 
parts  of  Maryland,  and  where  it  grows 
the  soil  becomes  inoculated  with  a  bac¬ 
terium  that  will  also  inoculate  the  land 
for  Alfalfa,  and  the  plant  is  useful 
mainly  for  this  purpose.  Some  have 
supposed  that  sowing  the  seed  of  the 
Melilotus  would  inoculate  the  land  for 
Alfalfa,  hut  this  is  doubtful  to  say  the 
least.  Where  it  grows  spontaneously 
the  soil  has  become  inoculated  usually, 
and  that  soil  scattered  over  an  Alfalfa 
field  will  bring  in  the  inoculation.  But 
as  a  forage  plant  the  Melilotus  is  of 
doubtful  value.  It  rapidly  gets  woody, 


and  stock  do  not  eat  it  readily.  T  have 
seen  it  growing  rankly  on  every  vacant 
piece  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
West  Philadelphia,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  common  in  your  section  of 
Maryland.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  saving  the  seed  if  the  crop  is  mown 
after  the  seed  matures,  and  is  thrashed 
when  dry.  But  as  a  forage  crop  there 
are  far  better  plants,  such  as  cow  peas. 
Crimson  clover  and  Hairy  vetch.  The 
Burr  clover,  Medicago  denticulata,  which 
is  largely  grown  in  the  Sotilh  carries 
the  inoculation  for  Alfalfa  in  its  burr¬ 
like  seeds,  and  while  it  may  not  thrive 
or  winter  well  in  your  section,  this  does 
not  matter  s<T  far  as  the  inoculation  is 
concerned,  and  it  might  he  well  lo  sow 
it  with  its  near  relative  Alfalfa  for  that 
purpose,  if  sown  in  August  and  given 
at  least  a  time  to  grow  in  the  Fall. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


CURING  CLOVER  HAY. 

Last  Summer  I  had  seven  acres  of  clover 
hay,  I  he  clover  in  which  grew  very  thick, 
having  limed  the  Held  cjul to  heavily  tlm  year 
previous.  I  felt  very  much  gratified  in 
looking  at  If.  and  wondered  if  I  could  get 
It  safely  Into  the  barn,  as  I  had  seen  so 
much  of  it  lost  In  a  wet  season.  I  had  been 
experimenting  for  a  couple  of  years  in  build¬ 
ing  cocks  of  hay  In  the  field,  some  of  which 
I  built  very  solid  and  compact,  In  fact,  a 
series  of  caps  ns  much  ns  a  fork  would 
hold  and  then  lifted  to  the  top  until  I 
would  get  a  cock  four  feel  by  live  feet  or 
possibly  larger.  It  Is  surprising  how  much 
a  cock  built  In  that:  way  will  shed  rain,. 
A  little  hit  slow,  hut  sure,  and  ns  weather 
conditions  are  so  uncertain.  It  pays.  When 
I  started  to  cut  the  hay  I  concluded  to  cut 
only  as  much  as  I  could  cock  the  same  day 
in  these  solid  compact  capped  cocks,  and  so 
worked  until  the  whole  Held  was  cut,  halv¬ 
ing  the  cocks  stand  on  field  about  one  week. 
Selecting  a  dry  day  I  threw  over  the  cocks 
and  shook  up  that  part  next  the  ground, 
and  after  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  sun 
hauled  into  the  barn.  I  have  fed  almost  all 
of  It  up  to  present  time.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  cows  eat  It,  ns  it  must  have 
been  tasty  stulT.  It  was  a  darkish  green 


color  with  all  the  leaves  anil  blossoms.  My 
barn  lloor  would  be  literally  covered  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  when  taking  down  the 
hay.  There  was  never  the  least  sign  of 
mould  and  always  a  sweet  odor.  To  cut 
clover  or  clover  hay  and  leave  lie  as  cut 
exposed  to  the  elements  In  an  attempt  to 
cure  it  seems  to  be  wrong.  The  mow  in 
which  I  put  this  hay  is  20x2(1  feet  and 
about  10  feet  in  depth  when  the  hay  was  in. 
M.v  land  is  not  the  richest.  Present  this 
to  the  farmers  of  Tun  It.  N.-Y.  and  try 
to  get  them  to  test  it.  1  am  sure  now  of 
what  I  am  doing  and  will  pursue  the  same 
course  the  coming  season.  w.  p. 

Arnold.  Pa. 

RESEEDING  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wo  have  six  acres  of  sandy  land  covered 
with  corn  stubble,  and  a  medium  stand  of 
Crimson  clover.  Would  if  be  advisable  to 
let  the  clover  go  to  seed,  and  disk  it  oyer 
thoroughly  in  July  with  the  aim  of  having 
the  clover  re-seed  Itself?  We  want  to  im¬ 
prove  the  land  and  save  labor. 

Benton  Harbor.  Mien.  p, 

This  Is  done  on  the  Delaware  peninsula 
usually  with  satisfactory  results.  Another 
method  Is  to  plow  the  Crimson  clover  so 
as  to  lap  the  furrows.  This  leaves  a  fringe 
of  the  clover  exposed.  It  goes  to  seed  and 
then  by  harrowing  across  the  furrows  a 
new  seeding  Is  obtained.  We  are  told  that 
vetch  is  a  more  satisfactory  cover  crop 
in  southwest  Michigan  than  Crimson 
clover. 


LITTLE  CHICK  NOTES. 

The  necessity  for  moisture  other  than 
that  furnished  hy  drinking  water  in  the 
ease  of  young  chicks  reared  in  heated 
brooders,  lias  been  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind  this  season.  The  young  chicks  if 
irrll  hutched  —  thrive,  and  do  well  for  two 
or  three  or  perhaps  four  weeks;  then  they 
seem  to  go  backwards,  that  is,  they  not 
only  do  not  grow,  but  actually  seem  to 
get  smaller.  I  believe  that  the  chicks  are 
drying  up  for  the  lack  of  moisture;  that 
they  need  to  get  their  feet  wet,  to  have 
moist,  earth  to  dig  in,  and  especially  so  if 
they  are  fed  nothing  but  dry  feed.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  In  a  beautifully  appointed 
brooder-house  that  cost  $400.  There  were 
nicely  fenced-off  yards  inside  and  outside 
the  house,  good  brooders,  perfect  vent  na¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  everything  seemed  Just  right. 


The  little  chicks,  of  which  there  were  about 
MOO,  were  running  around  lively  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  I  wished  I  had  such  a  house. 

1  was  down  there  a  few  weeks  afterward; 
tlie  owner  was  taking  out  the  brooders  and 
putting  them  and  the  chicks  on  some  grass 
land.  But  the  chicks,  what  a  looking  lot 
they  were;  so  weak  that  many  could  not 
stand  up,  and  others  would  stagger  like 
drunken  men.  In  10  days  on  the  damp 
grass — which  would  ho  wet  with  dew  every 
morning — those  chicks  had  fully  recovered 
and  were  running  around  as  lively  as  crick¬ 
ets.  This  year,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  so  I  could  dig,  in  a  little 
enclosed  yard  I  covered  a  space  of  ground 
about  six  feet  square  with  oats,  then  spaded 
them  under,  and  every  10  or  12  days  have 
repeated  tin*  operation.  As  soon  as  the 
sprouts  show  above  the  ground  I  dig  a  pull 
of  earth,  oals,  worms  and  all,  and  dump 
one  in  each  brooder  yard,  and  the  way  the 
chicks  go  for  those  oat  sprouts  and  the 
worms  Is  a  caution.  But  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  Is  having  the  damp  earth  to  scratch 
in.  When  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to 
stay  out.  doors  they  are  put  in  the  enclosed 
yard  and  the  spading  In  of  oats  Is  still 
continued. 

Two  or  three  of  my  early  chicks  showed 
a  leg  weakness;  one  couJd  hardly  stand. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  I  began  to  won¬ 
der  If  there  was  sufficient  lime  In  the  feed 
to  manufacture  hone  as  rapidly  as  the 
chicks  needed.  I  had  a  panful  of  egg  shells 
left  by  the  hatched  chicks;  these  I  crumbled 
up  line,  throwing  away  the  skins,  and  put 
the  broken  shells  in  the  yards  attached 
to  each  brooder.  It  was  after  dark.  Next, 
morning  every  particle  of  that  shell  was 
eaten  up  before  I  got  out  of  the  brooder 
house.  That  convinced  me  that  lack  of 
lime  was  the  cause  of  the  leg  weakness, 
so  I  put  a  small  piece  of  slaked  lime  in 
their  drinking  water.  The  leg  weakness 
disappeared  entirely,  and  to-day  they  are 
an  exceptionally  vigorous  stout-legged  lot 
of  chicks.  I  not  let;  a  great  difference  in  the 
feathering  out  of  the  chicks;  some  have 
almost  no  feathers  on  except  on  the  wings, 
while  others  In  the  same  brood  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  conditions  as  to  housing, 
feed,  etc.,  are  completely  feathered.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  congenital,  and  by  marking  the 
young  chicks  and  breeding  only  from  those 
that  feathered  early  one  could  breed  out. 
the  naked  kind  In  a  few  generations. 

OKO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


S  W&nt  You  to  Get 

The  Most  Liberal  Proposition 


Ever  Made  on  a  Gasoline  Engine. 


ENGINES 


oldest  and  biggest 
such  a  proposition, 


I  Inspect  every  engine  myself,  In  the 
Bhop,  and  I  personally  know  the  engine 
you  buy  Is  ull  right.  1  do  not  have  to  take 
unybody’s  else  word  for  It.  Neither  do 
you.  The  “OLDS”  Is  the  engine  that 
will  give  you  satisfaction  In  every  way. 
1  know  it  and  guarantee  It. 

J.  B.  SEAGER, 

Gen’l  Mgr. 


It  will  save  you  money.  When  a  company  like  this,  the 
exclusive  gasoline  engine  manufacturers  in  the  country,  make 
it  means  something. 

1  have  placed  my  proposition  in  the  hands  of  our  representatives.  Write  to 
them  or  to  me  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager 

_  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

The  Olds  Engine  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  engine 

you  can  buy.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  most  economical  to 
run,  will  do  your  work  at  the  smallest  expense  and  does  not  get  out 
of  order. 

T  his  company  has  been  making  engines — and  nothing  else — for  thirty 
years.  We  are  engine  specialists.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  big,  successful  concern  like  this 
that  makes  one  thing  must  make  that 
one  thing  well. 


Olds  Type  A  Engine  on  Skids 
with  Water  Tank 


Our  new  factory  is  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  engine  factory 
v  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  complete  equipment  we 

.  ^  can  build  engines  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  very  lowest 

cost.  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a  durable ,  simple,  strong,  A 

Olds  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  Skids  highest-grade ,  perfect-working ,  long-lived  engine  at  a  low 


price.  This  liberal  proposition  is  the  crowning  reason  on  top  of  a  lot  of  good  common  sense  ones  why  you  should  buy  an  .  ^ 
Olds  Engine  and  none  other. 

S 

Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  an  Engine  Until  You  Have  Got  This  Proposition. 

,  We  ^avc  any  kind  °*  an  enfiinc  you  want.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  about  them  in  detail.  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or  wheels, 

•j  to  id  h.  p.  Ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the  switch,  turn  the  wheels  that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be 
moved  anywhere.  All  Old9  Engines  run  properly,  arc  easy  to  start  winter  or  summer.  The  U.  S.  Government  uses  them.  1  j 

BOSTON,  73  Washington  St.,  N. 


KEMPTON,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1818  Market  St. 

To  Insure  prompt  deliveries  we  carry  a  full  line 
of  engines  and  parts  with  all  our  representatives 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  the  liberal 

proposition  al  once.  Address  the  home  office  or  any  representative.  Du  not  buy  any  other 
engine  until  you  get  my  liberal  proposition.  It  is  something  unusual.  You  certainly  want 
to  know  about  it.  <N 

CY 

HOME  OFFICE  -<bs 

908  Scugcr  Street 
Lansing,  Mich. 


R.  N.-Y. 

OLDS  GAS 
POWER  CO. 


Please  send  me 
without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  details 
o/  your  liberal  proposi¬ 
tion,  also  catalogue. 


Name- 


Olds  Gas  Power  Go., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.,  28  Washington  St. 


State 
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Ruralisms 

Tomatoes  for  Winter  Fruiting. — No 
one  appears  to  consider  Winter  toma¬ 
toes  a  profitable  crop  at  obtainable 
prices.  Estimates  of  private  grow¬ 
ers  and  experiment  station  reports 
agree  that  a  price  of  at  least  35  cents 
the  pound  should  be  obtained  to  allow 
a  fair  return  for  the  labor  and  expense 
of  production.  Wholesale  prices  range 
from  10  to  40  cents  the  pound,  and  sel¬ 
dom  average  more  than  25  cents  for  the 
season.  Large  quantities  of  greenhouse 
tomatoes  are  grown  in  late  Fall  and 
early  Spring  as  succession  or  “catch” 
crops  for  otherwise  idle  glass,  and 
doubtless  often  afford  fair  profit,  as  no 
considerable  fuel  consumption  can  be 
charged  against  them.  If  midwinter 
fruits  are  wanted  an  early  start  must  be 
made.  Ripening  is  slow  in  the  months 
of  minimum  daylight,  so  that  a  fair  set 
of  fruits  should  be  had  by  the  end  of 
October.  Seeds  may  be  sown  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  the  little  plants,  after 
being  carefully  selected  for  evenness  in 
growth,  pricked  off  in  two-inch  rose- 
pots,  which  are  deeper  than  those  of 
standard  pattern.  The  pots  are  best 
plunged  outside  in  ashes  in  a  sunny 
place  and  regularly  watered.  The  pot- 
ling  compost  should  be  mainly  good 
garden  soil,  as  stimulating  manures  are 
not  needed  until  fruiting  begins.  The 
pots  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  inside,  so  that  no  roots  are  lost  by 
the  ball  clinging  when  a  shift  is  made 
into  well-cleaned  four-inch  pots,  which 
will  probably  be  due  after  the  middle  of 
August.  Use  similar  compost,  avoid¬ 
ing  over-richness ;  plunge  again,  spac¬ 
ing  well  apart,  and  continue  judicious 
Watering,  keeping  the  soil  rather  dry 
than# too  well-soaked.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  repot.  Use 
the  six-inch  size  and  mix  a  little  finely 
ground  bone  in  the  soil  and  support 
each  plant  with  a  stake.  When  roots 
appear  at  side  of  pot  on  turning  out 
the  ball  the  plants  are  ready  to  be 
taken  inside.  In  our  pot  culture  we  first 
sterilize  the  12  and  14-inch  earthen  pots 
by  immersing  them  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
solution  of  one  pint  formaldehyde  to  25 
gallons  water,  and  cover  the  drainage 
holes  with  shells  or  broken  pots  that 
have  been  similarly  treated.  The  plants 
usually  by  this  time  in  bud  or  bloom, 
are  carefully  turned  out  of  the  six-inch 
pots,  the  ball  placed  directly  on  the 
drainage  of  the  large  pots  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  benches  if  grown  in  that 
manner,  and  the  space  about  packed 
with  compost  made  up  of  two-thirds 
rotted  sods  and  one-third  old  manure, 
with  a  little  fine  bone,  wood  ashes  and 
Peruvian  guano  mixed  in.  No  more 
soil  or  feeding  material  is  given  until 
roots  abundantly  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  plants  are  usually  trained  to  a 
single  stem  on  ropes  or  rough  wire  trel¬ 
lises,  all  branches  or  side  growths  being 
nipped  as  they  appear.  From  eight  to 
12  feet  of  head  room  is  needed  to  grow 
tomatoes  under  glass.  Quarter  Century 
accommodates  itself  well  to  the  lesser 
height.  Soil,  compost  and  mulches  are 
added  as  they  appear  to  be  needed.  The 
pots  are  filled  nearly  to  the  rim  by 
March,  the  covered  stems  throwing  out 
roots  as  the  filling  proceeds.  When 
grown  in  benches,  however,  and  spaced 
15  inches  or  more  apart  not  more  than 
a  depth  of  eight  inches  of  soil  will  be 
needed  at  any  time.  Lime  and  potash, 
both  needed  to  give  the  fruits  color  and 
solidity,  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
Avood  ashes,  two  or  more  applications  in 
the  season.  Nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  constantly  supplied  in  the 
forms  of  bone,  guano  and  animal 
manures.  A  variety  of  the  latter  may 
be  used  in  alternation ;  hen  manure, 
sheep  manure  and  that  from  the  stable 
are  all  good.  They  may  be  applied  both 
in  solid  and  liquid  forms,  taking  .care 
not  to  overdo  the  matter.  Chemicals, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 


ammonia,  and  acid  bone  or  rock  phos-| 
phate  are  rather  tricky  in  their  action, 
and  should  be  used  with  caution  if  at 
all.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  convenient 
and  'effective  form  in  which  to  give 
needed  element  if  it  is  thought  there  is 
not  enough  in  the  ashes.  One  or  two 
light  applications  during  the  Winter  are 
usually  sufficient. 

Three  Fine  Winter-flowering  Glad¬ 
ioli. — The  Gladiolus  varieties  most 
largely  imported  for  Winter  blossoms 
are  of  the  Colvillei  and  Nanus  sections, 
hybrids,  respectively  of  G.  tristis  with 
G.  cardinalis  and  G.  oppositifiorus,  the 
latter  originally  from  Madagascar.  The 
stronger-growing  forms  of  the  latter  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  Ramosus  varieties. 
The  most  useful  are  probably  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  scarlet,  white  blotch ;  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  cherry  red,  cream  blotch;  Insignis, 
fiery  red,  violet  blotch,  and  Amsterdam, 
scarlet,  tinged  orange.  They  are  free  in 
bloom  and  gorgeous  in  color  effect,  but 
require  considerable  space,  and  can 
rarely  be  induced  to  bloom  before  April. 
The  Colvillei  and  Nanus  varieties  are 
more  slender,  and  four  or  more  corms 
may  be  bloomed  in  a  five-inch  pot.  This 
crowding  is  an  economic  necessity’'  where 
blooms  are  grown  in  quantity  for  cut¬ 
ting,  but  better  decorative  effects  are 
had  when  more  space  for  development  is 
given. 

Quick  Bloomers  Wanted. — T  h  e 
earlier  Winter-flowering  Gladioli  can  be 
had  in  bloom  the  more  useful  and  satis¬ 
factory  they  are  likely  to  be  to  the 
grower.  The  most  popu’ar  variety  of 
all,  known  as  The  Bride  (Colvillei 
albus),  is  rather  late  in  bloom,  seldom 
flowering  before  Easter,  and  is  so  weak 
in  constitution  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  corms  planted  usually 
perish  before  the  flower  spike  is 
formed.  The  pure  white  color  and  grace¬ 
ful  outline  of  the  flower,  however,  ren¬ 
der  it  indispensable,  though  varieties  of 
more  recent  origin  have  the  merits  of 
greater  natural  vigor  and  earlier  habit, 
but  nothing  has  j’et  been  found  to  rival 
The  Bride  in  purity  of  coloring. 

Express  is  still  a  novelty,  having 
originated  only  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
Holland  nursery  as  a  result  of  hybridiz¬ 
ing  the  little  grown  Gladiolus  alatus, 
scarlet  and  yellow  in  color,  with  G.  cus- 
pidatus,  flesh  colored  and  brown.  The 
flower  spikes  of  Express  are  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  bearing  a  dozen  blooms 
that  open  well  together.  They  are  of 
good  size  and  neatly  formed.  The  color¬ 
ing  is  delicate  light  rose  marked  with 
chestnut-brown  in  center.  They  come 
very  early  into  bloom,  and  doubtless 
may  be  had  soon  after  the  holidays  if 
started  in  early  Fall.  It  is  a  healthy 
grower  with  solid  corms  and  fine  up¬ 
right  habit,  appearing  to  force  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  ease,  and  will  doubtless,  when 
better  known,  be  acceptable  to  florists  as 
well  as  amateurs  for  its  attractive  color¬ 
ing,  earliness  and  ease  of  culture. 

Queen  Wilhelmina,  named  in  honor 
of  the  young  ruler  of  the  Netherlands, 
is  very’  popular  abroad,  though  it  has 
only  been  in  commerce  for  the  last  eight 
years.  It  is  of  the  Nanus  type,  ex¬ 
tremely  floriferous  and  vigorous.  From 
five  to  seven  bloom  spikes  about  20 
inches  high  are  produced  from  each 
corm.  Fig.  222,  page  4S7,  shows  the 
floral  effect  of  two  corms  or  plants  in  a 
six-inch  pot.  There  were  15  spikes  in 
all,  and  somewhere  near  150  blooms, 
more  than  half  of  the  number  open  at  the 
same  time.  The  coloring  is  pearly  white 
with  soft  carmine  flakes,  the  effect  being 
dainty  enough  for  the  most  particular 
decorative  work.  The  season  of  bloom 
makes  the  variety  well  adapted  for 
Easter  trade,  if  planted  as  soon  as  im¬ 
portations  arrive  in  September. 

Sappho  is  a  much  older  variety  of 
nearly  the  same  type  as  Queen  Wilhel¬ 
mina,  but  the  color  is  nearly  pure  white, 
sometimes  faintly  tinged  with  lilac.  The 
blooms  are  large  for  this  class  and  "are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  florists’  uses, 
and  have  been  grown  in  quantity  in  this 
country  for  such  purposes,  giving  far 
better  satisfaction  than  The  Bride  on 
account  of  greater  vigor  and  certainty 
of  bloom.  Sappho  is  likely  to  be  im¬ 
ported  in  increasing  quantities  as  its 
merits  are  more  widely  recognized.  The 
last  two  varieties  are  regularly  offered 
at  moderate  prices  by  enterprising 
American  dea’ers,  but  the  novelty  “Ex¬ 
press”  has  not  yet  found  its  way  over  in 
commercial  quantities.  w.  v.  F. 


Write  Us  About 

Harvey  Springs 

Ask  us  how  they  save  you  H  on  every  load  of  perish- 
1  able  fruit  (a  fact).  We  don't  want  a  cent  if  thesprings 
this  ore  not  iust  88  we  claim— worth  double  their  cost  to 
'  you.  You  simply  return  them  if  not  what  you  want. 
A  30-day  trial  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Harvey  Springs 
are  on  or  off  in  a  moment,  so  this  is  no  trouble.  W  e 
make  the  best  springs  because  we  make  nothing  but 
springs.  We  know  how.  Every  pair  guaranteed.  Bend 
us  tho  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  the  name  of 
your  dealer.  We’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and 
arrange  for  this  trial.  Let  us  prove  at 
ourrisk  that  you  need  Harvey  Springs. 

Write  today— do  it  now— a  postal  will  do. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.  .44"  l7tliSt.,Radne,Wu. 


FREE  Trial  to  Yon 


IT  PAYS  TO 
SPRAY 

The  Iron  Ace  4-row  Sprayer 

gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Puts  solu¬ 
tion  just  where  needed  and  in  fog- 
llke  mist.  Pumpdelivi  rsspray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectually  kill¬ 
ing  bugsand  preventing 
blight.  Has  Orchard 


Lpraying  attach¬ 
ment.  Write  for 
free  Catalog 
illustrating 
Sprayer 
and 
other 


Iron  Age 
Tools. 

A  postal  brings 
it.  Write  today. 


BATEMAN  MFG.CO.,Box  I02S  Grenloch,  N.J. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

” AutO-Pop”  nozzle. 

[  Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
pray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca- 
|  pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
I  by  using  the  *' Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  “Aut<>-Spray”  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

[E.C.  Brown  Co.,  esj.jst.  Rochester,  H  Y, 


ff  Tour 

Hat  to  the  _ 

The  only  Glass  Valve  Pump — never 
sticks  —  never  fails  — always  read'. 
Also  HAY  TOOLS,  llarn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Rack  Clamps. 
*'  rite  today  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
F. K.  Myem  &  Itro.,  10  Ornmre  St_.  Ashland,  O. 

THE 
RUMP 
THAT 


PUMPS 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  <S  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn,  | 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ham 

Saves  labor  of  hand  pumping.  Cheaper 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Write  for  catalogue  A-G  ami  estimate. 

We  furnish  Caldwell  tanks  ami  towers. 

NIAGARA  HYimAl'MC  F..NGINK  CO.. 


140  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 


Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

_  I.  B.  Calvin.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W-  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Mnin  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Bell  Barb  Wire  is  made  of  HARD 
STEEL,  insuring  great  strength.  If 
not  for  sale  in  your  town,  write  us  for 
trade  prices,  freight  prepaid.  BELL 
D  IKE  COMPANY,  4 ‘1  .N,  Mechanic  Jackson,  Mich. 


The  way  to  get  rid  of  this  fellow  and 
all  bis  kind  is  to  spray  the  vines  they 
feed  on  with 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

It  means  sure  death  to  him,  and  to 
all  young  leaf-eating  insects  as  they 
leave  the  eggs,  for  it  sticks  to  the 
foliage  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
kills  them  as  they  feed.  Won’t  scorch 
or  burn,  no  matter  how  strong  a  solu¬ 
tion  you  use;  destroys  every  kind  of 
leaf-eating  insect.  More  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  than  other  insecticides. 

Our  Free  Book  on  Inseci  Pesls  and  Insecticides  is  of 
great  practical  value.  Send  for  ft. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
31  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt  —  the  greatest  weather- 
resister  known. 

Ask  any  Jive  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
for  Book  lO  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


HOOVER 


Light  running,  well 
built,  low  in  price — 
the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  machine  to 
use. 


POTATO 

DIGGER 


A — Made  in  two  sizes.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  ask  about  trial  offer. 

THE  HOOVER  MFC.  CO., 
Box  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 


CDCC  Writeatonceforourmoney-  I 
D  v/  V#  IfV  r  tl&Ei  saving  plan  on  buying  the  I 


latest  styles  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Fence  at  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profit.  Write—  . 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sla.  o,  Cleveland,  O. 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  direct  to  farmers  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
tree.  Freight  prenal  •. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


All  F72 

No. 

9 

p 

Wire  kg 

LOOK  AT  IT 

This  Knot  shows  the  weave  and 
strength  of 

Empire  Fence 

The  fence  of  sense.  Steel  wires. 

stays  and  laterals  all 
•  same  sisse,  biggest 
’  wire  used  for  fencing. 
Never  a  slip  or  a 
'break.  Longest  lived  fence  made. 
, r  Wholesale  prices  from  factory.  We 
like  little  orders  for  they  are  big  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Bend  us  one.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian.  Micb. 


We 

Pay 

Freight 


SUPERIOR  FENCE 

i  Strongest  and  best.  Made  of 

High  Carbon  Colled 
Spring  Steel.  All  style], 
belg  ild  and  spaciugs. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalog  and 

full  information. 

THE  SITI'ERIOR  PEACE  CO. 
Dept.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HEAVIEST  FENCED  MADE] 

,  AU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  i 
£  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod9 
iellvered.  We  send  free  B&mple  for  inspection  / 
and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Drown  Fence  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Most  effective  winter  and  summer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  we  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  ARSENATE  OF  EEAD  for  chewing  insects. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYERS. 

Booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  VI. 

We  raised  that  First  year  a  large  crop 
of  potatoes  and  corn  and  a  heavy  crop 
of  cow  peas.  I  believe  without  doubt 
that  in  any  section  where  there  is  a 
good  market  for  them  potatoes  make 
the  best  crop  a  man  can  start  with  on  a 
new  farm.  They  must  be  fed  and  cared 
for,  but  it  is  easier  to  follow  directions 
in  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  than  with 
most  other  crops.  We  made  a  fair  profit 
on  our  crop,  but  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  The  stones  and  rocks  ripped 
and  tore  our  machinery,  and  there  was 
no  chance  for  the  ordinary  rotation  on 
these  hills.  We  might  have  divided  the 
field  in  two,  followed  potatoes  with  rye 
and  clover,  cut  the  rye  for  hay,  got  one 
Fall  cut  of  clover  and  plowed  the 
Spring  growth  for  potatoes  again.  I 
didn’t  like  to  work  those  hills.  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  fanning  as  most 
people  understand  it  has  seen  its  day  in 
our  country.  It  can  be  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  overflow  from  the 
city  will  demand  our  hills.  If  this  were 
to  be  a  farming  section,  the  soil  to  be 
used  for  producing  food  for  50  years 
more,  it  would,  I  believe,  pay  to  dig 
out  the  rocks  and  pick  up  stones  on 
these  hills,  for  that  would  add  to  the 
value  of  land  for  farm  purposes.  As 
the  evident  end  of  this  country  is  to 
provide  homes  and  towns  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  get  our  money  back  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  hills  for  farming. 

Most  of  us  would  be  better  off  with 
20  acres,  smooth  and  well  cared  for.  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  produce  a  greater 
value  without  owning  any  horse  and 
working  with  wheel  cultivator  and  hand 
hoe  than  many  a  farmer  with  a  good 
team  on  a  fair-sized  western  farm.  I 
talked  with  a  hoy  once  who  had  left  the 
farm.  He  said  he  helped  father  grow 
over  15  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
rye.  Father  took  the  little  money  left 
after  paying  expenses,  the  farm  was 
poorer  than  it  was  when  they  started, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  thing  on  it  but  weeds 
and  dead  vines  to  show  that  work  had 
been  done  there.  Now  that  boy  said 
that  if  10  years  before  father  had  been 
willing  to  let  him  begin  planting  an 
orchard,  the  farm  would  now  show 
something  of  their  labor.  I  could  never 
forget  the  point  that  boy  made.  A 
farmer  must  have  some  definite  plan 
and  purpose,  and  not  live  merely  from 
year  to  year.  About  that  time  I  be¬ 
came  greatly  interested  in  the  plan  for 
growing  fruit  advocated  by  IT.  M. 
Stringfellow,  of  Texas.  This  method, 
or  a  modification  of  it,  seemed  to  offer 
about  the  only  plan,  then  within  my 
means,  of  planting  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  on  my  hills.  After  much  study 
I  decided  to  plant  all  but  about  10  acres 
of -the  lower  farm  in  trees,  to  care  for 
them  in  the  most  inexpensive  way  that 
would  give  fair  growth,  and  to  work 
the  lower  fields  into  intensive  culture 
of  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  That  is 
my  plan,  and  with  hindrances  and  draw¬ 
backs  we  have  tried  to  hang  to  it. 

About  the  same  time  I  determined  to 
adopt  this  plan  my  neighbor  decided  to 
work  out  a  somewhat  similar  poliev 
with  dairying.  He  began  in  a  small  way 
with  a  few  cows,  put  up  good  buildings, 
and  has  now  a  purebred  bull.  He  fol¬ 
lows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  plan  re¬ 
cently  advocated  by  John  McLennan  of 
growing  green  forage  crops,  without 
much  pasture.  The  milk  is  sold  at  re¬ 
tail,  and  the  milk  customers  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  potatoes,  apples  or 
vegetables.  At  one  time  I  had  six  cows, 
but  my  figures  convinced  me  that  with 
the  high  price  of  grain  my  milk  cost 
t0°  rouch.  .  Then  again,  dairying  did 
not  “nick”  in  with  my  fruit  plan.  You 
cannot  pasture  cattle  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard,  nor  can  you  grow  soiling  crops 
to  advantage  there.  We  now  keep  only 
enough  cows  for  our  milk.  These  cows 
are  usually  staked  out  to  eat  green  feed. 
My  old  Alfalfa  field  gives  good  feed  to 
the  cows.  They  are  tied  at  one  end  and 
advanced  as  they  eat  the  grass  clean.  I 
understand  this  is  the  way  cows  are  fed 
on  the  island  of  Jersey.  By  the  time 
our.  cows  reach  the  end  of  the  patch  the 
beginning  is  again  ready  for  them. 

1  here  is  often  a  small  patch  of  clover 
or  cow  peas  to  be  turned  under.  If 
possible  we  let  the  stock  eat  it  off  before 
plowing.  There  is  less  trouble  from 
souring  the  ground  when  the  land  is 
plowed.  A  small  flock  of  sheep  will  pay 
well  on  such  a  farm.  With  portable 
fences  or  with  strap  and  rope  they  can 
e  pastured  in  fence  corners  or  other 
places  where  weeds  grow.  Of  course 
this  will  look  like  very  small  business 


to  these  great  sheep  men  out  west  who 
count  their  sheep  by  the  thousand,  yet 
when  one  sets  out  to  produce  as  much 
on  an  acre  as  the  average  farmer  does 
on  10,  even  the  feeding  value  of  the 
weeds  may  be  considered.  We  have 
never  been  very  strong  on  live  stock. 
Our  best  work  has  been  done  with  hogs. 
At  one  time  I  kept  purebred  Berkshires 
and  Yorkshires,  and  had  good  stock,  but 
the  high  price  of  grain  in  our  country 
made  the  profit  doubtful,  and  I  cleaned 
the  lot  out.  I  know  the  temptation  of 
substituting  good  grade  pigs  when  a 
good  sow  kills  her  litter.  Now  we  do 
not  winter  any  pigs  if  we  can  help  it, 
hut  usually  buy  some  good  sows  in 
Spring  and  let  the  pigs  run  in  the  older 
orchards.  With  poultry  our  best  money 
has  been  made  at  raising  a  large  lot  of 
good  pullets  and  selling  all  but  about  50 
in  the  Fall.  There  may  be  good  profit 
in  Winter  eggs,  but  we  have  never 
found  much  of  it  in  our  cold  and  windy 
situation.  The  most  profitable  stock  we 
have  ever  had  on  the  place  are  the  Bos¬ 
ton  terrier  dogs  which  Jack  is  breeding. 

Our  first  start  at  orcharding  was  with 
about  75  peach  trees.  I  happened  to  be 
away  when  those  trees  came,  and  the 
boys  set  them  in  large  holes  without 
trimming  either  root  or  top !  They  have 
grown  to  suit  themselves,  except  when 
they  got  too  high — when  we  cut  them 
off  and  let  a  new  top  form.  Visitors 
laugh  at  their  shape,  but  they  still  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods.  They  stand  in  sod. 

When  T  began  in  earnest  to  plant  an 
orchard  I  followed  Mr.  Stringfcllow’s 
advice,  and  planted  June-bud  peach  trees 
in  an  old,  uncleaned  field.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  furrows  had  been  turned  in  part 
of  the  field  and  cow  peas  seeded.  We 
ran  our  rows  across  this  field,  expecting 
to  clean  out  the  brush  and  stumps  later. 
Those  trees  were  cut  back  to  mere 
whips,  and  the  roots  cut  off  to  one- 
fourth  inch  stubs.  We  then  punched 
holes  with  a  crowbar,  put  the  little  tree 
into  a  hole  and  poured  sand  and  water 
around  .th,e  root  until  the  hole  was  full. 
'Flic  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  a  deep 
tap-rooted  tree.  The  roots  started  much 
like  those  on  a  currant  cutting  from 
around  the  callus  at  the  bottom  and  dug 
straight  down.  Most  of  those  trees  are 
still  living,  having  endured  frost  and* 
high  winds.  They  promise  a  good  crop 
this  year,  but  I  do  not  plant  that  way 
any  more.  It  may  be  all  right  in  the 
South  with  its  mild  Winters,  but  in  this 
country  the  lifting  power  of  the  frost  is 
often  enough  to  pull  out  fence  posts.  I 
have  seen  these  stub-pruned  trees  lifted 
completely  out  of  the  ground  by  Spring. 
Longer  stubs  on  the  roots  will  anchor 
the  tree  firmly,  and  also  prevent  the 
wind  from  whirling  it  around  and 
around.  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  by  close  root-pruning  we  can  obtain 
a  deeper  and  better  root  system  than  by 
leaving  long  roots  and  planting  in  large 
holes.  In  fact,  root-pruning  is  a  quite 
essential  part  in  sod  or  mulch  culture 
of  orchards. 

I  have  planted  all  my  trees  on  this 
modification  of  Stringfellow’s  method. 


With  a  two-year-old  apple  tree  the  roots 
are  pruned  to  two  or  three  inches,  with 
a  slanting  cut  on  the  under  side.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  top  depends  on  the  shape  of 
the  tree.  If  the  crotch  has  been  formed 
low  enough  and  is  suitable  otherwise  I 
leave  it,  cutting  the  limbs  back  to  say 
two  buds.  If  the  crotch  is  not  what 
we  want  I  cut  below  it  and  start  a  single 
stem,  so  as  to  form  the  head  to  suit  us 
later.  We  usually  plant  directly  in  the 
sod,  digging  a  hole  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  roots  and  pounding  the  soil 
hard  after  the  trees  are  planted.  On 
the  hills  we  have  various  ways  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  young  trees.  Some  are  left  in 
sod,  part  of  the  grass  being  cut  and 
piled  around  them.  In  some  parts  of 
the  orchards  the  seeding  has  about  run 
out.  In  such  cases  we  plow  or  disk  the 
middles,  leaving  a  strip  of  grass  along 
the  trees.  This  year  we  are  raising 
corn  in  these  middles  and  seed  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  at  last  working. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  plan  to  show  if  I 
could  that  an  orchard  can  be  developed 
on  these  rough  hills  at  low  cost  and  with 
unskilled  labor.  You  may  ask,  what  is 
the  use  in  trying  to  prove  any  such 
thing?  The  great  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  can  never  be  classed 
among  the  strong  or  put  down  as  ex¬ 
perts.  If  a  college  education  were 
meant  only  for  the  well  prepared,  the 
well-to-do  and  the  physically  perfect  I 
should  have  been  barred  out.  As  it  is, 

I  think  too  much  of  our  modern  educa¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  help  the  strong 
and  naturally  capable,  while  those  who 
cannot  quite  stand  the  pace  must  fall 
behind.  I  wanted  to  make  my  farm  like 
a  life  insurance.  I  hope  it  will  support 
the  girls  and  provide  good  business  for 
the  boys.  When  I  started  this  orchard 
my  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when 
my  mother  wanted  a  farm  on  which  to 
raise  her  family  and  keep  them  together. 
Suppose  she  had  tried  it  on  such  a  place 
as  mine,  with  little  capital,  less  knowl¬ 
edge  and  feeble  help !  What  is  there  in 
agricultural  literature  that  would  really 
help  her  make  a  permanent  home  and  a 
profitable  business?  I  have  had  such  a 
family  in  mind  all  through  our  efforts  to 
establish  the  orchards  on  our  hills.  I 
have  purposely  stuck  to  my  original  plan 
when  I  felt  that  we  would  make  more 
rapid  progress  by  using  other  methods, 
and  even  when  I  could  have  afforded 
the  capital  needed  to  change.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  sec  if  an  orchard  that  would 
compel  the  respect  of  the  experts  could 
be  produced  bv  just  ordinary  methods 
within  the  reach  of  poor  people  or  those 
of  limited  strength.  I  remember  when 
the  hill  orchards  were  planted.  As  the 
sun  went  down  we  looked  up  and  saw 
a  row  of  slender  sticks  outlined  against 
the  western  sky.  The  boys  had  little 
faith  in  them,  and  agreed  with  those 
who  ridiculed  the  whole  plan.  The 
other  night  as  the  sun  went  down  I 
looked  to  the  west  again.  There  stood 
the  trees  in  full  leaf,  broad  and  fair 
against  the  sky.  We  had  fought  them 
past  drought  and  borer  and  scale  and 
now  no  man  doubted  their  value  and 
their  future.  h.  w.  c. 


1  Uent  * 

Just  a  Postal 


■just  a  Postal  Wy  Great  Bugay 
*  Rpinnc  Proposition 

r  Also  My  Large  fleneral  I-lne  Ca 

_ I.’..  1 1  ~0  ■> _ ».  • 


My  proposition  is  posi¬ 
tively  the  best  made 
by  any  factory 


„  „ - Catalog 

Freo — Full  of  liargainn  In  High 
(«rade  Kuggles,  llarness,  Wagons 
and  lmple-  - — 

ments.  ^  ONLY 


*  imrniH. 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

125.000  Guarante©— Altogether 

different  from  anj  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  my  proposition  sure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
make  or  kind — from  $29.90  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  .  _  ____  .  .  - 

GCG  Jefferson  St,,  Waterloo,  InT  j  „  " 

_ Days’  Free  Trial 


PORTER  HAY  CARRIER 


Has  wide  open  mouth  and  swinging  fork  pulley. 

Fills  hay  mow  full  to  the 
roof. Is  without  exception 
best  hay  carrier  in  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  booklet  of  PORTER'S 
up-to-date  hay  carriers, 
forks,  hay  slings,  etc. 


J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY, 
Ottawa,  -  -  Illinois. 

For  Sale  by 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co., 
Syracuse,  -  -  New  York. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
1  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  "Wheel Sense” free. 

| Electric  Whee*  Co.  Bi  88  Quincy,  III. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
farmer.  ?Two  things  you’re  sure 
Set  in  Iron  Age  Imple¬ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  tney 
nave  been  recognized  the  lead-  < 
era  because  they  do  bet¬ 
ter  work,  do  it  easier, 
dp  more  of  it,  and 
thus  save  hired 
help.  Excep¬ 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur¬ 
able.  Our 
No.  6Com- 
bined 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  DESIGN 
Or  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS¬ 
TEM,  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV¬ 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  Or 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  THE 
ACCURACY  Of  ITS  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP 

BECAUSE  Or  ITS  67  REA¬ 
SONS  WHICH  MR B  TOLO  IN 
OUR  TREE  CATALOG  ANO 
CATECHISM 


STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS 

SEND  TOOAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 

GHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO,,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass; 


Any  Day  Now  Your  Barn  May  Be 
Struck  By  Lightning  and  Burned 

Can  You  Afford  io  Lose  It? 

Your  house  too  is  dangerous  if  it  is  not  rodded  with  a  property 
constructed  and  properly  erected  Lightning  Rod.  Whenever  you 
build  a  house  or  a  barn  you  are  inviting  a  stroke  of  Lightning  if  you  do  not  rod  it.  The  electricity 
stores  up  in  the  building  and  nothing  hut  a  Lightning  Rod  can  prevent  it.  Rods  put  on  according  to 
the  Dodd  System  protect  your  house  or  barn  by  keeping  them  in  a  normal  condition,  keeping  them 
from  becoming  charged  with  electricity,  and  thus  prevent  the  conditions  becoming  such  that  a  stroke  of 
Lightning  is  possible. 

Prof.  Dodd  was  the  first  man  so  far  as  we  know  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  Lightning  Roil,  and 
it  is  only  after  years  of  experimenting  and  trying  that  we  have  a  perfect  Lightning  Rod. 

We  have  been  putting  up  these  rods  for  ten  years  and  have  proved  them  to  be  good,  and  when  you 
buy  of  us  you  take  no  chance.  Of  course  there  are  imitations,  for  any  good  article  is  imitated, 
hut  you  can  easily  get  the  original  and  only  D  &  S  Rod  by  writing  direct  to  us  or  by  asking  the  agent  to 
show  you  his  agents’  certificate  signed  by  us.  Then  too,  all  our  Rods  are  branded  with  our  registered 
trade  mark— D  &  S.  This  trade  mark  is  put  on  to  protect  you  from  what  may  he  a  worthless  imitation. 
There  are  four  ways  to  tell  the  genuine  and  only  Dodd  &  Struthers  Rod — 

1st.  By  seeing  agents’  certificate  signed  by  us. 

2d.  Registered  trade  mark  burned  on  end  of  spool. 

3d.  Letters  D  &  S  cast  on  copper  couplers  at  bottom  of  tube. 

4th.  AY  rite  direct  to  us. 

If  you  want  out  Rods,  and  we  believe  you  do,  we  want  you  to  get  them  for  you  cannot  afford  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  an  untried  rod  or  buy  an  imitation. 

If  you  haven’t  received  our  booklet,  ‘‘The  Laws  and  Nature  of  Lightning  and  How  to  Control  It,” 
written  by  Prof.  Dodd,  ask  us  for  it.  It’s  FREE,  and  you’ll  learn  more  about  Lightning  by  reading 
this  book  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  Address. 


DODD  &  STRUTHERS, 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Dare  to  “get  left” 

When  to  be  “left”  is  right! 

* 

In  our  list  of  New  York  State  Senators  who  should 
be  left  at  home  you  will  find  the  name  of  Albert  T. 
Fancher.  He  will  not  return  to  Albany,  as  Charles 
N.  Hamilton  has  been  nominated  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  Fancher  presented  Mr.  Hamilton’s  name  to  the 
convention. 

* 

We  are  receiving  a  good  many  letters  from  young 
men  who  expect  to  graduate  from  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  this  year.  Most  of  them  have  studied  fruit 
growing  and  now  want  to  round  out  their  education 
with  practical  work  in  the  field.  Some  of  these  young 
men  ought  to  be  able  to  give  good  service. 

* 

That  hayfield  scene  on  the  first  page  shows  the 
tools  lined  up  for  review  rather  than  for  work.  The 
loader  is  a  great  help,  but  there  should  be  a  side 
delivery  rake  instead  of  the  dump  rake.  It  would 
be  something  of  a  job  in  these  days  to  find  a  man 
who  could  do  a  first-class  job  with  a  hand  scythe. 
Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  made  a  mental 
picture  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  which  represents  a 
good-sized  girth.  He  wants  to  assure  them  that  the 
central  figure  in  this  picture  is  not  the  Hope  Farm 
man. 

* 

The  story  of  Mr.  Dummer's  work  in  developing 
the  hay  farm  shows  what  a  man  can  find  to  do  right 
at  home.  Here  was  a  man  of  78  who  took  worthless 
or  non-productive  land  and  made  it  pay  interest  on 
more  than  $200  per  acre.  He  made  about  100  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.  And  we  all 
want  to  remember  what  a  salable  crop  good  hay  is 
near  an  eastern  town.  In  New  England  thousands  of 
carloads  of  hay  are  imported,  while  every  pound  of 
it  might  be  grown  at  home.  Men  like  George  M. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Dummer  are  practical  missionaries, 
and  their  work  may  well  shame  hundreds  of  younger 
men  who  might  imitate  their  work. 

* 

Two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  a  crusade  for 
better  fence  wire  and  nails.  This  was  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  beginning  of  investigation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  necessary  to  learn  how 
metal  rusts  and  why  steel  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
iron  before  any  definite  help  was  possible.  These 
things  have  been  worked  out,  and  we  intend  to  take 
up  the  subject  again  and  stay  by  it  until  something 
is  done.  We  still  see  wire  fences  hanging  in  tatters 
after  a  few  years’  service  and  shingles  blowing  away 
from  roofs  where  steel  nails  have  rusted  off  in  half 
a  dozen  years.  There  will  be  serious  damage  to  cheap 
buildings  where  steel  nails  or  spikes  were  used,  and 
there  must  be  a  remedy. 

* 

We  have  referred,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  side¬ 
walk  venders  who  sell  all  sorts  of  weirdly  named 
horticultural  wonders  to  the  innocent  commuters  from 
the  suburbs,  but  we  met  a  new  one  this  Spring;  he 
was  selling  Aucuba  Japonica,  a  tender  broad-leaved 
evergreen,  as  “hardy  English  barberry.”  We  suppose 
he  had  got  hold  of  a  few  of  these  plants  at  some 
horticultural  rummage  sale,  and  as  some  of  them  were 
bearing  their  brilliant  red  fruits,  the  name  of  bar¬ 
berry  was  suggested.  But  what  a  sad  awakening 
confronted  the  unwary  purchaser  who  imagined  these 
plants  possessed  the  hardiness  of  the  real  barberry. 
The  Aucuba  is  a  handsome  shrub  with  broad  shining 


bright  green  leaves,  and  as  it  endures  smoke  and 
dust  very  well  it  is  often  used  for  Summer  planting 
in  the  city,  hut  it  will  not  stand  our  Winters  out  of 
doors,  and  is  usually  carried  over  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and  in 
many  cases  the  showy  fruits  will  not  he  produced. 
However,  it  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  foliage, 
either  the  plain  green  or  the  richly  variegated  form, 
unless  the  mistaken  purchaser  thinks  he  can  treat  it 
as  a  barberry. 

* 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  PAPER. 

Ever  since  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  took  action  in  the  Dawlcy 
matter  letters  have  been  pouring  in  from  readers.  At 
least  1,000,000  people  have  been  reading  the  story  of 
that  case  from  week  to  week.  We  cannot  reply  per¬ 
sonally  to  all  who  write,  so  we  thank  them  publicly 
for  their  good  wishes.  We  appreciate  what  they  say, 
and  also,  above  all  else,  the  confidence  which  these 
good  friends  express.  Out  of  a  great  pile  of  such 
letters  we  select  the  following : 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  to  (hank  you  upon 
your  groat  success  in  the  Dawlcy-Rogers  controversy.  It 
is  wholly  due  to  your  efforts  that  Dawley  has  been 
brought  to  justice,  and  I  scarcely  kuow  which  to  admire 
the  most,  your  persistency  in  the  cause  of  justice,  or 
your  modesty  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Your  admirers  and  sympathizers  are  not  bound  to  refrain 
from  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of  Dawley,  nor  need 
we  refrain  from  comparing  your  manly  courageous  course 
with  the  apparent  pitiful  course  pursued  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  in  the  same  connection,  and  with  Dawley’s 
coadjutor,  Brother  Tucker  of  The  Country  Gentleman.  If 
I  were  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tucker  I  would  advise  a  change 
of  name  for  his  publication.  A.  A.  m. 

Iudiana. 

This  friend,  and  others  like  him,  gives  The  R. 
N.-Y.  too  much  credit.  The  paper  would  have  had 
little  power  had  there  not  been  thousands  of  loyal 
friends  like  this  man  to  stand  squarely  back  of  us. 
We  referred  recently  to  Rogers,  Squiers  and  Bene¬ 
dict.  It  was  the  privilege  of  these  men  to  stand  out 
in  the  open  and  face  the  storm.  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  good  friends  who,  in  quieter  ways, 
did  their  full  duty.  They  wrote  plain,  fearless  let¬ 
ters,  talked  to  friends  and  neighbors  and  in  a  dozen 
ways  exerted  their  influence  to  form  public  opinion. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  way  these  friends  stood 
by  us.  They  believed  what  we  said,  trusted  our  judg¬ 
ment,  had  confidence  in  our  motives,  and  whenever 
we  asked  for  their  moral  support  they  never  hesi¬ 
tated,  but  rushed  at  once  to  do  what  they  could.  The 
crisis  came  when  Governor  Hughes  sent  his  circular 
letter  in  declining  to  investigate.  Mr.  Dawley  and 
his  friends  had  reason  to  think  that  this  would  silence 
us,  hut  we  simply  asked  our  friends  to  tell  Governor 
Hughes  the  truth.  We  knew  that  would  mean  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sacrifice  to  many  of  them,  for  we  realized 
how  they  regarded  the  Governor.  We  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  response  to  .an  appeal  for  moral 
support  in  a  fight  for  a  farmer’s  rights  as  there  was 
then.  These  men  and  women  who  put  the  postage 
stamps  on  Governor  Flughes  did  far  more  for  good 
government  than  they  are  aware  of.  The  influence 
of  that  letter  writing  will  last  for  years.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  good  friends  did  not  stop  at  moral 
support.  They  offered  money,  and  some  of  them  felt 
disappointed  because  we  preferred  to  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  alone.  At  a  word  from  us  thousands  of  dollars 
would  have  been  cheerfully  contributed  to  see  the 
case  through,  for  our  people  felt  that  it  was  their 
fight  for  a  principle.  Our  friends  created  the  power. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  give  expression  to  it,  and 
it  was  worth  10  times  the  cost  in  time  and  nerve 
force  and  money  to  go  through  this  test  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  find  it  so  true.  We  should  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  if  we  lacked  the  spirit  or  courage  to  be 
worthy  of  such  friendship.  One  thing  more.  Our 
idea  of  handling  a  public  evil  is  not  to  touch  it  with 
gloved  hands,  to  compromise  with  it  or  to  cover  it 
up,  hut  to  strike  it  in  a  vital  part  as  hard  as  we  know 
how.  We  try  to  hear  all  sides,  to  learn  the  truth 
and  to  know  just  where  we  stand  before  we  ask  your 
support,  that  we  may  have  power  to  strike  at  wrong. 
Should  we  ever  find  that  we  are  mistaken  on  any 
subject  after  all  our  care,  and  that  the  power  of  this 
paper  has  been  directed  against  innocent  people,  we 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  have  the  grace  to  admit  it 
at  once  and  make  honorable  restitution. 

* 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  begun  a  discussion  of 
pecan  growing.  Few  men  in  the  country  are  better 
qualified  to  handle  this  subject  than  Mr.  James.  The 
dairyman  or  general  farmer  at  the  North  may  see 
little  in  such  culture,  yet  in  parts  of  the  South  it 
means  a  revolution.  Any  farmer  who  lives  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  Alfalfa  thrives  and  has  been  generally 
cultivated  knows  how  the  crop  has  changed  business 
by  giving  greater  value  to  land,  putting  more  money 
into  circulation  and  giving  farmers  more  confidence. 
Now  pecan  growing  is  a  new  crop  for  the  South 
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which,  in  many  sections,  promises  even  more  than 
Alfalfa  does  for  dairymen.  We  shall  have  this  well 
brought  out  in  the  articles  which  Mr.  James  is  to 
write.  There  is  no  question  about  the  future  of  nut 
culture  so  far  as  demand  goes.  The  use  of  nuts  is 
constantly  increasing  and  we  believe  the  demand  will 
grow  faster  than  the  supply. 

* 

At  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  young  women 
are  taught  “domestic  science,”  and  apparently  well 
taught,  too.  There  will  be  13  young  women  grad¬ 
uates  this  year,  and  one  of  the  requirements  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sensible.  Each  graduate  is  expected  to  make 
her  own  gown,  and  the  cost  will  he  limited  to  $10. 
The  instructor  helped  the  girls  to  select  the  material, 
and  then  they  went  ahead  with  their  dressmaking. 
The  average  cost  of  the  13  dresses  was  a  trifle  over 
$8.  Four  of  the  girls  spent  the  limit  of  $10.  while 
one  spent  only  $5.15.  This  strikes  us  as  about  the 
most  sensible  thing  of  the  sort  we  have  ever  heard  of. 
Every  one  of  these  dresses  will  be  a  “poem"  far 
better  than  any  verses  or  essays  which  these  girls  will 
put  in  manuscript.  We  will  guarantee  the  dresses 
will  fit,  and  by  fitting  them  the  girls  will  surely  fit 
themselves  into  a  helpful  place  in  society. 

* 

Governor  Hltghes  vetoed  the  hill  which  would  have 
changed  the  New  York  law  regulating  the  State  con¬ 
trol  of  tuberculous  cattle.  There  were  some  objec¬ 
tionable  features  in  this  bill  and  we  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  wise  in  vetoing  it.  The  most  important 
provision  to  farmers  was  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
compensation.  Under  the  old  law  a  valuation  of  $60 

for  a  purebred  and  $40  for  a  grade  was  allowed  and 

the  owner  was  to  be  paid  60  or  40  per  cent  of  this 

amount  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In 

this  new  bill  the  limit  of  valuation  was  $75  and  the 
per  cent  of  this  which  might  be  paid  was  raised  to 
80  and  50.  When  this  bill  was  examined  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  Grange  and  other  representative 
farmers  provision  was  made  for  appropriating  $150,- 
000  to  pay  for  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  State.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  money  would  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  bill  was  endorsed  and  finally  passed.  When 
it  came  to  the  Governor  he  quickly  saw  that  while 
the  bill  increased  the  amount  of  compensation  it  made 
no  appropriation  of  money  to  pay  for  the  cattle.  Had 
he  signed  it  as  presented  there  would  have  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  demands  upon  the  Agricu’tural 
Department  for  testing  cattle,  yet  this  would  have 
been  only  an  embarrassment,  since  such  cattle  even  if 
killed  could  not  have  been  paid  for.  Undoubtedly  one 
object  in  juggling  with  this  hill  was  to  put  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  a  false  position.  The  politicians  could  say 
that  the  Grange  Committee  and  others  had  endorsed 
the  bill  and  then  they  expected  to  go  to  farmers  and 
tell  how  the  Governor  vetoed  it.  By  cutting  out  the 
appropriation  they  put  the  bill  in  such  shape  that  the 
Governor  could  not  consistently  sign  it,  while  if  he 
had  signed  it  every  farmer  who  did  not  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  slaughtered  cattle  would  have  blamed  the 
law.  In  the  great  State  of  New  York  with  one-1  nth 
of  all  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  country  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  can  never  be  stamped  out  by  any  penny-wise 
policy.  It  is  not  right  to  expect  farmers  to  subnrt  to 
slaughter  of  their  cows  without  fair  compensation 
and  the  State  should  provide  money  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  destruction  of  property.  Under  the' 
new  administration  we  believe  the  money  will  be 
honestly  spent.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

Last  year  52.230,342  barrels  of  cement  (worth  $55,- 
903,851)  were  made  in  this  country. 

Cut  the  oats  for  hay  when  the  grain  will  crush  Into 
a  milk  when  pressed  between  the  two  thumb  nails. 

We  never  saw  the  strawberry  plants  make  early  run¬ 
ners  as  they  are  doing  this  year.  The  wet  season  starts 
them  running  before  the  berries  are  really  started.  We 
cut  these  runners  off  whenever  we  can. 

This  year  we  are  trying  onion  plants  started  out  doors 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  Florida.  Thus  far  we  think 
these  southern  grown  plants  are  superior  to  ours  grown 
in  the  hotbed.  The  onion  plant  stands  the  long  shipment 
well. 

From  a  subscriber  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. — “I  have  had 
many  a  smile  since  those  fancy  Baldwins  have  been  pic¬ 
tured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  packing  said  to  be  by  the 
grower.  The  farmer  has  to  bear  all  frauds  iu  apple 
packing.  In  this  section  and  for  15  miles  north,  south, 
east  and  west  nine-tenths  of  all  apples  going  to  market 
are  sold  to  speculators,  and  packed  by  them.  I  would 
not  want  my  name  on  the  barrels  I  have  seen  packed.” 

Quite  late  last  season  we  used  basic  slag  on  a  peach 
orchard  kept  in  sod.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the  grass  had 
nearly  run  out.  Judged  from  the  apparent  results  last 
year  there  was  little  or  no  benefit,  hut  this  Spring  the 
clover  has  come  up  all  over  the  field,  as  we  never  saw  it 
before.  We  think  this  result  is  due  to  the  lime  rathar 
than  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  slag.  It  is  evident  that 
where  this  fertilizer  is  used  on  sod  it  should  be  applied 
early. 


inos. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  at  Russell,  Manitoba,  May  19,  de¬ 
stroyed  half  of  the  business  section  of  the  town.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $150,000.  with  little  insurance.  Russell  is 
225  miles  from  Winnipeg.  .  .  .  Sympathizers  with  the 

striking  street  car  men  at  Cleveland,  O.,  terrorized  the  city 
by  wrecking  cars  witli  dynamite  May  20.  A  Detroit  avenue 
car  was  thrown  off  the  track,  its  floor  split  to  kindling 
and  its  two  passengers  seriously  injured.  Four  other 
cars  were  blown  from  the  tracks  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  Two  women  were  injured  in  one  of  the  cars.  Vio¬ 
lence  was  resumed  May  21.  Five  cars  were  blown  from 
the  tracks  with  dynamite  charges.  In  several  instances 
passengers  were  injured,  though  not  seriously.  Two  women 
were  trampled  by  a  crowd  of  men  when  'an  East  105th 
street  car  was  thrown  from  the  tracks.  A  great  hole  was 
torn  in  the  floor  of  the  car,  the  windows  were  shattered 
and  falling  glass  cut  several  passengers.  Just  after  100 
people  had  alighted  from  a  car  at  Luna  Park  a  terrific 
explosion  demolished  the  car  and  shattered  windows  for 
blocks  about.  The  car  was  thrown  against  an  iron  elec¬ 
tric  light  pole,  and  the  electric  light  and  trolley  wires 
were  torn  down.  A  charge  of  dynamite  threw  another 
crowded  East  105th  street  car  off  the  track,  toppling  a 
score  of  passengers  to  the  street.  A  Lorraine  avenue  car 
was  assaulted  with  stones  and  eggs.  The  conductor  and 
several  passengers  were  hit  and  badly  hurt.  Several  other 
cars  in  other  parts  of  the  city  were  similarly  attacked. 
The  police  dispersed  a  mob  of  men  at  the  home  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Solovan,  a  strike  breaker,  who  were  threatening  to 
dynamite  the  building  unless  Solovan  agreed  to  quit  work. 
The  hotels,  groceries  and  even  the  saloons  of  Lakewood 
and  Rocky  River  May  21  refused  to  feed  deputy  sheriffs 
on  guard  at  the  car  barns.  .  .  .  The  new  bridge  of  the 

N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  II.  Railroad  across  the  Bronx  River,  at 
Bayehester,  N.  Y.,  was  injured  by  dynamite  May  21,  an 
attempt  being  made  to  destroy  the  whole  structure.  It 
was  erected  by  “open-shop"  labor,  and  was  very  un¬ 
popular  among  the  I lousesmith’s  and  Bridgemen’s  unions. 

The  San  Francisco  jury  in  the  bribery  case 
against  Abe  Ruef  May  21  reported  a  disagreement  and 
was  dismissed  after  being  out  48  hours  and  taking  1.3 
ballots.  The  jury  stood  six  to  six  on  the  last  as  on 
the  first,  ballot.  The  six  men  who  refused  to  convict 
held  that  the  supervisors  were  accomplices  of  Ruef  and 
therefore  their  testimony  could  not  he  accepted  against 
the  chief  grafter.  .  .  .  Mayor  McBride  of  Pater¬ 

son,  N.  ,T..  has  instructed  City  Counsel  Merrey  to  start 
suit  for  libel  against  a  monthly  magazine  for  disparaging 
statements  regarding  Paterson  made  in  an  article,  “The 
Menace  of  the  Red  Flag,”  which  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  periodical.  Mayor  McBride  said  that  the 
statements  made  were  unwarranted  and  false,  and  that 
writers  must  cease  publishing  such  falsehoods. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  at  least  50  others  injured 
at  Philadelphia  May  24  when  a  crowded  trolley  car, 
speeding  toward  Chestnut  Hill,  jumped  the  tracks  and 
hurled  itself  into  five  other  cars  coming  toward  the  city 
bulging  with  passengers.  The  accident  happened  at 
Thorpe’s  lane  and  Germantown  avenue,  where  the  north 

and  south  tracks  are  about  three  feet  apart . 

The  worst  flood  of  which  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  any  record 
came  unexpectedly  May  25  with  a  rush  of  water  from 
the  upper  tributaries  of  Trinity  River,  where  there  had 
been  cloudbursts.  The  water  seemed  to  come  like  a 
great  wave  and  the  surprised  residents  of  the  suburbs 
of  Dallas  were  terror  stricken.  The  water  ran  to  52 
feet,  nearly  11  feet  higher  than  ever  before  recorded. 
More  than  1,000  houses  were  inundated  in  Dallas,  5,000 
persons  were  without  shelter  and  the  number  of  lives 
lost  is  estimated  all  the  way  from  20  to  100.  Property 
damage  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  All  railroad  traffic 
was  paralyzed.  The  big  Commerce  street  bridge  was 
wrecked  and  000  feet  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad 
bridge  was  swept  away.  Tracks,  bridges  and  trestles  of 
other  lines  are  badly  washed.  Great  loss  was  suffered 
at  Fort  Worth,  where  the  damage  may  reach  $1,500,000. 
Denison,  Tex.,  reported  that  the  Red  River  rose  24  feet 
in  eight  hours.  Guthrie,  Okla.,  reports  that  hundreds  of 
railway  travelers  were  marooned  there.  Reports  from  all 
over  the  Southwest  tell  of  rivers  and  other  streams  out 
of  their  hanks,  towns  flooded  and  railroads  washed  away. 

.  .  .  Free  Employment  Agent  Gerow  of  Kansas  has 
called  for  21,500  men  and  1,195  teams  to  help  with  the 
Kansas  wheat  harvest.  It  Is  thought  that  the  harvest 
will  begin  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  State  about 
.Tune  10  to  15,  depending  on  the  weather.  The  central 
Kansas  harvest  will  be  between  the  15th  and  20th  and 
the  northern  harvest  will  begin  about  July  1.  There 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  teams  this  year,  and  farmers 
will  pay  $4  or  $5  a  day  for  a  man  and  a  team. 


DAIRY  PRIZES  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  prize  list  for  the  Dairy  Department  at  the  State 
Fair  has  been  prepared  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
It.  A.  Pearson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  named, 
and  it  will  he  published  in  the  forthcoming  prize  list  for 
the  Fair.  Some  new  and  interesting  features  are  included. 
The  State  Fair  Commission  has  increased  the  prize  money 
for  this  Department  from  the  old  figures  of  $1,800  to 
$3,000.  Heretofore  this  Department  has  devoted  chief  at¬ 
tention  to  butter  and  cheese  only.  Next  September  pro¬ 
visions  for  these  exhibits  will  be  improved  and  there  will 
he  innovations  in  the  form  of  exhibits  of  market  milk  and 
cream,  with  liberal  prizes  and  exhibits  of  “specialties.” 
Special  prizes  of  $15  and  $5  are  offered  for  short  essays 
on  each  of  eight  timely  dairy  subjects  as  follows :  The 
bovine  tuberculosis  problem.  The  use  of  skimmed  milk  on 
the  farm.  The  preparation,  use  and  advantages  of  the 
commercial  starter.  The  best  way  to  form  a  dairy  herd 
when  starting  in  the  business  with  a  small  capital.  How 
to  improve  the  cheese  industry  in  New  York  State.  How 
to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  milk  for  New  York 
cities.  How  to  care  for  milk  in  the  household.  How  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  milk  production  in  New  York  State. 
Prizes  are  provided  also  for  displays  of  dairy  photographs 
and  plans  for  up-to-date  dairy  buildings.  There  will  also 
be  a  competition  for  men  in  making  farm  dairy  butter, 
and  a  similar  competition  for  women.  The  prizes  are  $30, 
$20,  $15  and  $10  in  each  class.  Cream  and  necessary 
equipment  will  be  furnished,  but  competitors  must  furnish 
their  own  printing  tools  and  special  working  clothes.  A 
new  feature  is  the  offering  of  gold  and  silver  medals  for 
highest  scoring  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  cream.  Besides 
these  there  will  be  special  diplomas  of  merit  for  exhibits 
which  score  very  high  hut  fail  to  win  the  gold  and  silver 
medals.  The  Dairy  Department  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Commissioner  Pearson,  but  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  superintendency  of  Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  who  has 
been  Commissioner  in  charge  a  number  of  years.  This 
year  assistant  superintendents  will  look  after  the  different 
classes  of  exhibits  as  follows :  Cheese,  H.  A.  Rees,  Low- 
vllle,  N.  Y. ;  butter,  W.  E.  Griffith,  Madrid,  N.  Y. ;  milk 
and  cream,  R.  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. ;  dairy 
specialties,  C.  A.  Publow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Intending  exhibit¬ 
ors  should  write  to  Secretary  S.  C.  Shaver,  State  Fair 
Commission,  Rosenbloom  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.f  for  full 
information. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  “  POTATO  TRUST." 

You  have  said  a  good  deal  lately  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
good  eating  potatoes,  and  about  their  being  sold  on  their 
merits.  The  Long  Island  Produce  Exchange  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  they  expect  to  handle  and  sell  the  best 
eating  potatoes  in  the  world  on  their  merits.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun  poked  at  the  “Potato  Trust”  by  the 
dealers  and  business  men,  but  if  trusts  are  to  be  the  go, 
what  is  to  hinder  the  farmers  from  having  theirs?  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  the  price 
that  the  dealer  asked  for  his  fertilizer  and  supplies,  and 
take  for  his  crop  whatever  the  dealer  saw  fit  to  give,  and 
just  work  and  say  nothing.  That’s  played  out.  Everyone 
knows  that  Long  Island  potatoes,  especially  the  Green 
Mountain  variety,  are  the  best  eating  and  cost  the  most  to 
raise,  and  we  want  for  them  what  they  arc  worth,  and  be 
sure  that  potatoes  from  other  parts  of  the  country  are  not 
substituted  for  D'em.  Old  Suffolk  County  Isn’t  dead  yet. 
We  had  a  meeting  here  to  organize  our  branch  of  the 
trust  Aaril  21  and  the  central  committee  came  down  in 


a  big  red  automobile  to  talk  it  up.  We  mean  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  let  the  farmers  divide  up  the 
profits  of  handling  the  produce  among  themselves,  instead 
of  supporting  in  every  village  some  three  or  four  families 
of  non-producers  who  get  their  living  out  of  the  work  of 
others.  The  whole  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  is  this :  Make  the  farm  pay  as 
well  as  any  other  business,  and  you  can’t  drive  the  boy 
away.  I  don’t  mean  to  work  early  and  late  and  then  pay 
a  dealer’s  profit,  but  organize  and  use  the  dealer’s  “toll” 
to  have  things,  such  as  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  house 
and  a  bathroom,  a  rubber-tire  buggy  an  I  a  trotting  horse 
or  an  automobile.  When  these  things  are  common  on 
the  farm  the  boys  won’t  leave.  Why  don’t  you  get  some 
of  those  good  farmers  from  up  the  State  who  can  hardly 
make  both  ends  meet  to  come  down  on  Long  Island  and 
buy  farms  instead  of  letting  all  those  Poles  get  the  best 
land?  They  know  there  is  a  better  chance  to  make  money 
in  Suffolk  Co.,  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  after  the  best.  long  islander. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Cold  and  wet  up  to  May  16.  Seeding  delayed.  No  corn 
planted  yet.  Grass  good.  Fruit  prospects  fair. 

Norway,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  h. 

The  apple  bloom  in  this  section  is  about  whaf  it  was 
last  season.  I  think  our  own  crop  promises  to  be  quite 
as  good.  Growers  have  got  to  “get  busy”  and  grow  good 
fruit  this  season,  for  the  dealers  will  be  a  hard  lot  to  deal 
with,  due  to  their  disastrous  experience  the  past  season. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  make  our  fruit  good  enough  to  box. 
and  have  lumber  out  for  boxes  with  that  intention. 

Massachusetts.  e.  cyrus  miller. 

The  fruit  promises  well ;  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees 
have  blown  full,  but  pear  trees  apt  so  well.  Not  so  large 
an  acreage  of  oats  sown  as  usual  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  and  some  oat  ground  will  be  sown  to  buckwheat. 
A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  is  being  planted  and  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  them.  Stock  looks  generally  thin, 
and  is  being  turned  to  pasture  early  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  feeds.  Hay  is  worth  $17  per  ton  in  the  barn, 
potatoes  75  cents  per  bushel,  butter  25  cents  per  pound, 
eggs  15  cents  per  dozen.  jr.  m.  a. 

Union,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  of  crop  prospects  here;  all  fruit  trees  are  a 
mass  of  bloom,  never  giving  better  promise  than  now.  The 
weather  suddenly  turned  warm  and  vegetation  jumps. 
Grass  is  at  once  solid  and  rampant.  Some  Winter  wheat 
has  failed  to  start,  and  had  to  be  plowed  up  as  it  was 
weak  last  Fall  and  suffered  from  ice  in  Winter.  Oats 
sowed  in  place  are  coming  strong;  only  give  us  a  little 
less  rain  so  we  can  get  our  corn  in.  Nothing  but  frost 
can  prevent  a  big  crop  of  strawberries  apd  other  early 
fruits.  •  j.  w.  c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Things  are  looking  unusually  well  here.  Grass  never 
looked  better  here  at  this  season.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
blossoming  very  full.  The  yield  of  milk  is  large  for  the 
time  of  year;  price  for  the  first  half  of  May  was  $1.05 
per  100,  the  last  half  94  cents,  quite  a  drop  from  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  when  we  received  $2  per  100.  Near¬ 
ly  the  entire  income  from  this  locality  comes  from  milk, 
most  of  which  is  shipped  to  New  York.  A  good  many 
farmers  keep  from  50  to  200  hens  and  get  quite  an  addi- 
ton  to  their  income  that  way.  Help  is  more  plentiful 
than  years  before.  p.  b.  u. 

Georgetown  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  a  late  backward  Spring  here,  cold  and 
wet  till  May  10,  and  warm  and  wet  since.  Farmers  are 
in  the  midst  of  oat  seeding,  very  few  done.  Grass  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  rapid  growth  although  winter-killed  the  worst 
I  ever  saw.  I  just  measured  some  clover  that  was  20 
inches  tall,  but  of  course  that  is  better  than  the  average. 
Fruit,  with  the  possible  exception  of  apples,  will  be  an 
immense  crop,  as  weather  was  very  warm  with  no  frosts 
from  the  opening  of  the  buds,  and  the  bloom  was  very 
heavy.  I  have  beets  that  need  thinning  badly.  Peas  14 
inches  tall,  potatoes  and  corn  well  up,  spinach  and  lettuce 
large  enough  to  use  and  am  sending  sample  of  Alfalfa,  oats 
and  corn  of  mine.  w.  m.  k. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  prospects  are  good.  Ground  has  been  so  wet  that 
a  full  oat  crop  will  not  be  sown,  as  it  is  now  so  late; 
some  will  be  sown  yet  this  week  (May  25).  Grass  looks 
pretty  well  but  new  seeding  and  old  meadows  were  badly 
injured  by  the  hard  Spring  freezing.  The  hay  crop  is 
not  made  yet,  as  so  many  seem  to  think  it  is  now  only 
leaves,  and  a  drought  now  or  the  last  of  June  would  make 
a  poor  crop  of  hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  large  bales,  is 
worth  here  $13.25,  medium  bales  $12.25.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  as  to  prices  and  supply 
in  farmers’  hands.  There  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  crop  in  hands  of  farmers  and  dealers  here. 
Winter  grain  is  looking  well ;  grapes  are  making  a  fine 
growth.  .  c. 

Branchport,  N.  Y. 

Crop  conditions  here  as  compared  with  last  year  are 
very  promising  at  present.  Apples,  peaches,  6tc.,  bloomed 
profusely  and  have  set  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  trees. 
Strawberries  promise  a  full  crop  of  superior  size,  and  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year ;  other  small  fruit  presents 
a  good  showing.  Wheat  shows  above  the  average.  There 
is  a  large  acreage  of  oats  sown,  which  is  looking  fine. 
More  corn  is  being  planted  than  usual.  The  wet  weather 
has  delayed  planting  on  wet  land ;  very  few  potatoes 
planted,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  amount  planted  will 
be  less  than  usual.  Meadows  show  up  fairly  well.  There 
has  been  much  wet  and  cloudy  weather,  but  warmer  than 
last  year  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  not  excessive  to 
date.  J.  Q.  M. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Tt  has  been  cold  and  wet  all  Spring  and  farmers  are 
behind  with  sowing,  many  oats  not  in  yet.  This  is  not 
a  fruit  section  but  I  called  on  two  of  our  largest  growers 
of  berries  and  they  say  strawberries  are  looking  fine  and 
they  expect  a  bumper  crop.  Grass  has  come  up  wonder¬ 
fully  in  the  last  10  days,  and  old  meadows  promise  better 
than  last  year.  New  seeding  was  heaved  out  during 
March,  especially  on  land  poorly  nourished.  Judging  from 
my  own,  a  wornout  farm  that  had  been  robbed  for  years, 
it  would  pay  to  sow  fertilizer  on  new  seeding  in  the 
Fall ;  it  would  come  on  thick  enough  to  form  a  cover  to 
protect  the  roots  and  soil  against  late  Spring  freezing. 
I  think  by  the  Fourth  more  corn  will  be  put  in  than  last 
year.  c.  e.  s. 

Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  Spring  has  been  very  wet  and  in  some  cases  caused 
some  trouble  to  get  crops  in.  There  is  still  a  good 
bit  of  corn  to  plant  at  this  writing,  but  taking  it  all  in 
all  things  look  very  well.  Grass  has  made  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  start,  and  looks  for  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  and  good 
pasture  through  the  season.  Wheat  has  made  rather  a 
rank  growth,  but  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  little  less 
rain  we  have  the  promise  of  good  crop.  Millet  and 
tobacco  were  farmed  quite  extensively  last  year  and  the 
acreage  of  tobacco  will  be  larger  this  year  than  last. 
Considering  the  drop  in  price  of  tobacco  I  was  looking  for 
a  small  acreage.  All  kinds  of  stock  sells  well ;  horses 
sell  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  Steers  are  high,  hogs  have 
raised  about  50  per  cent ;  good  price  for  milk  and  butter 
has  made  cows  higher  in  this  section  than  I  have  known 
them  for  years.  The  farmers  are  very  busy  and  are 
satisfied,  looking  forward  for  a  good  year.  J.  l.  b. 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 

It  has  rained  almost  every  other  day,  and  has  been 
very  discouraging  to  farmers  in  sowing  oats,  as  a  field 
would  no  more  than  be  prepared  before  it  would  rain 
and  make  such  preparation  useless ;  some  low  ground  is 
too  wet  to  plow.  Wet  weather  has  also  prevented  spray¬ 
ing,  though  the  outlook  for  fruit  is  very  bright.  All 
small  fruits  blossoming  full,  and  most  apple  orchards. 
Since  the  warmth  of  the  last  few  days  grass  has  made  a 
phenomenal  growth  and  wheat  looks  well.  Though  the 
season  seems  late,  having  a  snowstorm  Afay  1,  yet  last 


year  we  had  a  snowstorm  the  tenth  of  May.  If  all  the 
fruit  trees  that  are  being  set  this  Spring  live  and  bear 
fruit  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  dearth  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  the  future.  Everyone  is  setting  trees,  apple, 
peaches,  pears  and  quinces  by  the  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands,  and  the  time  will  come  when  Orleans  County  will 
be  a  fruit  orchard.  a.  ii.  p. 

Hulberton,  N.  Y. 

In  our  section  the  crops  are  grown  for  the  Buffalo  mar¬ 
kets  and  also  for  the  several  canning  factories.  Most 
people  contract  part  of  their  crops  to  the  factories  and 
then  put  in  more  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Buffalo  market, 
so  when  the  market  is  low  in  Buffalo  they  can  take  the 
produce  to  the  factories ;  thus  there  is  no  loss.  Peas, 
beans,  com,  tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  the  main  vege¬ 
tables  raised,  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries, 
grapes  and  apples,  together  with  a  few  blackberries  and 
currants  form  the  fruit  crop ;  this  crop  all  or  nearly  all 
goes  to  Buffalo.  Grapes  are  an  important  crop  here,  as 
nearly  all  the  farms  have  from  two  or  three  acres  up  to 
75  acres.  Our  money  crop  is  grapes,  and  perhaps  also 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants  might  be  added. 
Some  of  the  farmers  must  handle  a  large  amount  of 
money  every  year,  but  whether  it  is  more  or  less  than 
farmers  handled  25  or  40  years  ago  is  more  than  I  can 
(ell,  but  think  father  had  a  larger  income  40  years  ago 
than  we  have  now.  a.  k.  j. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 

Throughout  that  part  of  Vermont  known  as  the  Whitt' 
River  Valley  vegetation  is  looking  wonderfully  well  and 
is  full  of  promise.  Repeated  warm  rains  have  set  grass 
in  field  and  pasture  to  growing  with  exceptional  rapidity 
and  the  clovers  are  especially  rank  and  luxuriant.  The 
acreage  sown  to  oats,  is  larger  than  usual,  and  in  most 
of  these  fields  the  young  plants  are  above  ground.  A 
considerable  area  is  already  planted  to  corn,  and  much 
other  land  is  in  preparation  for  this  crop.  Apple  trees 
at  this  writing  are  simply  so  many  masses  of  pink  and 
white.  The  bloom  of  plum  trees  is  also  heavy.  Straw¬ 
berries  promise  a  record-breaking  crop,  as  do  all  small 
fruits,  like  currants,  raspberries,  etc.  In  the  past  year 
Boston  milk  dealers  have  made  efforts  to  establish  routes 
in  this  territory.  In  some  towns  they  have  succeeded 
fairly  well,  while  in  others  their  labors  have  been  in 
vain,  the  farmer  concluding  it  the  wiser  policy  to  cling 
to  their  own  co-operative  creamery.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
wintered  well,  and  their  early  turning  out  to  pasture  has 
made  possible  the  saving  of  many  a  load  of  hay. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  g.  a.  c. 

Season  here  is  generally  late  and  backward,  owing  to  so 
much  cold  and  wet  weather.  The  first  of  May  found  a 
fresh  snowfall  of  about  16  inches,  and  it  had  not  all  dis¬ 
appeared  until  the  3d.  We  have  had  almost  constant 
rain  since,  and  whatever  seeding  or  planting  done  has 
been  “between  showers,”  as  it  were.  But  few  farmers 
have  all  their  grain  sown  or  potatoes  planted.  Prospects 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries  were  never  better  than 
at  this  writing,  but  in  this  locality  we  are  frequentlv  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  later  killing  frost.  Hay  crop  is  also  promising 
well.  Market  prices  of  farm  products  are  about  the  same 
as  last  Spring,  ruling  well  up.  The  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Company  has  a  large  plant  nearly  completed  here 
and  it  will  probably  be  in  operation  about  .Tune  1.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  for  caring  for  some  25.000  gallons  of 
milk  daily.  Many  dairymen  have  been  selling  their  milk 
to  the  same  company  the  past  Winter,  it  being  shipped 
to  their  factory  at  Corry,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  Sherman, 
and  they  express  general  satisfaction  with  the  results 
obtained.  m.  l.  d 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  23. 

We  have  had  a  late  wet  Spring  so  far ;  this  week  we 
have  had  four  fine  days  and  I  assure  you  the  farmers 
have  been  busy.  The  Spring  seeding  is  not  near  finished 
at  this  date,  and  but  little  or  no  corn  planted.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  oats  in  ea^ly  are  well 
pleased,  as  they  are  growing  rapidly.  Grass  is  doing  finely, 
especially  new  seeding  of  clover.  I  have  clover  eight 
Inches  high  at  this  date,  and  very  dense.  We  look  for  a 
fine  crop.  The  Timothy  in  some  cases  is  very  thin.  Some 
farmers  have  their  last  year’s  crop  of  hay  yet  in  store, 
waiting  for  moving  prices,  as  hay  has  been  very  dull  for 
the  past  three  months ;  dealers  do  not  wish  to  stock  up 
and  only  buy  as  they  want.  The  prospects  for  fruit  are 
fine,  especially  apples,  cherries,  plums  and  peaches.  It 
is  too  early  to  predict  for  small  fruits.  Cows  are  doing 
well  with  pastures  growing  faster  than  they  can  consume 
them.  On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  pretty 
good,  although  it  will  be  in  .Tune  before  all  the  corn  is  iii, 
and  many  pieces  of  oats  and  barley  will  be  in  the  ground 
late.  Unless  the  season  should  be  very  peculiar  a  light 
crop  must  be  expected.  However  we  will  cross  the  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it.  a.  d.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  month  of  April  was  favorable  for  farmers  to  push 
their  work  on  the  farms,  such  as  plowing  sod,  hauling 
manure  and  making  fence.  The  bulk  of  the  oats  went 
in  the  ground  during  the  last  of  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  At  the  present  time  it  looks  well.  The  corn 
is  about  two-thirds  planted.  The  wet  weather  has  de¬ 
layed  many  of  the  farmers.  The  majority  of  them  have 
put  considerable  work  on  their  fields  believing  that  it 
pays  well  to  have  the  soil  in  first-class  condition  before 
planting.  Potatoes  are  all  planted,  tw«ce  the  number  of 
acres  have  been  planted  this  year.  The  crop  being  a  good 
one  last  year  buyers  from  abroad  bought  by  the  carload, 
paying  50  cents  per  bushel  out  of  the  ground.  The  wheat 
fields  iook  well,  notwithstanding  the  late  sowing  last  Fall. 
The  early  is  by  far  the  better.  On  many  farms  the 
grass  fields  promise  good  crops;  they  are  well  set  and 
where  lime  has  been  used  they  are  much  better.  The 
lack  of  lime  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  poor  crop, 
the  soil  has  become  sour ;  many  weeds  appear  in  the  fields 
now  that  a  good  application  of  lime  would  destroy.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  good,  and  milk  is  selling  for  $1.60  per  100 
pounds  at  the  creameries.  The  farmers  are  well  satisfied 
and  many  of  them  continue  to  feed  bran  at  the  high 
price  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  cows,  ranging  in  price  from  $45  to  $60.  Good  work 
horses  command  $150  to  $175.  Hundreds  of  horses  died 
during  the  last  nine  months  mostly  from  feeding  moldy 
corn.  Many  of  the  progressive  farmers  are  raising  their 
own  cows  and  horses ;  their  aim  is  to  improve  their  stock, 
getting  rid  of  the  scrub.  Strange  to  say,  many  farmers 
do  things  from  force  of  habit,  and  become  so  accustomed 
to  doing,  they  make  themselves  believe  that  their  way  is 
the  only  one,  but  let  a  wideawake  man  lead  them,  a  man 
who  thinks  for  himself  and  acts  accordingly,  how  many 
will  follow  his  methods?  He  buys  the  latest  improved 
machinery.  His  neighbors  see  the  good  results  and  they 
follow  suit.  Such  has  been  the  case  right  here  during  the 
last  two  years.  Labor  was  scarce  and  too  high,  so  the 
only  salvation  was  to  procure  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  is  one  thing  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  that  is  the  silo.  We  cannot  give  ahy  reason  why  they 
are  not  used.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  feel  to¬ 
day  that  they  have  become  a  factor  of  some  importance. 
Improvements  are  being  made  along  all  lines,  and  they 
are  working  with  brain  as  well  as  muscle,  expecting 
this  year  to  be  a  record  breaker.  r. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. _ 


TIMBER  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE.— Yours,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  agricultural  journals,  sometimes  advises 
the  planting  of  timber  trees  to  sunnly  demands  of  future 
years.  This  is  perhaps  good  advice'  for  some  sections, 
but  not  for  this  region,  although  our  timber  is  being  de¬ 
stroyed  faster  than  ever  was  known  ejsewhere  perhaps. 
Ten  years  more  and  practically  all  will  be  gone  here, 
except  that  held  by  the  large  interests  and  in  Government 
reserves.  And  even  now  coal  and  California  crude  oil  is 
becoming  the  fuel  used.  One  planting  timber  here  would 
have  its  value  confiscated  tenfold  by  taxation  before 
getting  returns.  And  the  politicians  are  apparently  only 
ust  beginning  to  tax  us  here  as  yet.  They  are  now  get- 
ing  after  the  “timber  barons”  in  good  earnest  in  this 
State,  and  the  timber  from  now  on  will  be  slaughtered 
faster  than  ever.  j,  y,  c, 

Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

We  travelled  thro’  the  soundless  night 
And  breathed  the  fragrant  June, 
Tumultuous  fragrance,  flooded  bright 
With  an  unwaning  moon  ; 

Till  from  the  whitened  field  the  wood 
Rose  dark  along  the  hill, — 

And  there  with  sudden  joy  we  stood 
To  hear  thee,  whip-poor-will ! 

O  Bird,  O  Wonder!  Long  and  high 
Thy  measured  question  calls! 

I  marvel,  till  thy  perfect  cry 
Almost  too  perfect  falls. 

What  art  thou  singing,  voice  divine. 

Heart:  of  the  poignant  night? 

What  utter  loneliness  is  thine, 

Of  suffering  or  delight? 

Delight  too  lovely,  all  but  pain. 

Would  thy  frail  spirit  pour? 

Would  sorrow,  in  thy  perfect  strain. 

Be  joy  forevermore? 

Thou  hadst  no  answer  but  thy  song — 
Clear  as  the  soft  June  light, 

Sweet  as  the  fragrant  earth,  and  long 
As  that  immortal  night. 

— John  Erskine  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 
* 

A  new  idea  in  custard  pie  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Add  to 
the  custard  one-half  cupful  of  finely- 
ground  hazel  nuts.  The  nuts  rise  to  the 
top  and  form  a  tender  crust  to  the 
custard.  Walnuts,  pecans  or  almonds 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  hazelnuts. 

* 

For  banana  salad  cut  four  bananas, 
not  too  ripe,  into  cubes,  mix  with  them 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  celery  and  one- 
half  cup  of  English  walnuts  chopped 
fine.  Make  a  dressing  of  a  teaspoon ful 
of  powdered  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pap¬ 
rika  (Hungarian  red  pepper),  one  tahle- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  Pour  over  the 
bananas,  nuts  and  celery,  mix  lightly 

and  serve  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves. 

* 

“Divinity”  is  a  new  sweetmeat,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  fudge  invented  by  some  up- 
to-date  girl :  Pour  three  cups  of  sugar 
into  a  saucepan.  Add  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  water  and  a  cup  of  thick  table 
syrup.  In  another  pan  mix  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cup  of  water.  While 
the  contents  of  both  pans  are  coming 
to  a  soft  boil,  beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  in  a  large  bowl,  and  when  stiff 
pour  in  the  contents  of  the  second  pan 
and  beat.  Then  add  the  contents  of  the 
first  pan.  Mix  and  add  shelled  nuts. 
Then  beat  the  whole  concoction  till  stiff. 
Pour  into  a  greased  pan  to  cool.  Cut 
into  dainty  slices. 

* 

Little  ruffs  tied  close  about  the  neck 
are  among  the  new  dress  accessories; 
they  are  made  of  plain  illusion  or 
dotted  net,  very  close  and  high  above 
the  ears  and  chin,  but  not  standing  out 
very  far.  They  are  tied  with  a  ribbon 
bow  in  the  back  or  at  the  side.  Some 
have  a  little  bunch  of  rosebuds  or  other 
artificial  flowers  tucked  in  the  folds; 
others  are  closely  pleated  so  that  the 
upper  part  stands  close  around  the  neck, 
while  the  lower  edge  lies  flat  on  the 
shoulder,  the  center  being  finished  with 
a  close  band  of  velvet  having  a  flat  bow 
in  front.  They  differ  from  the  ruffs 
formerly  worn  in  their  closeness  about 
the  neck,  and  in  the  tie  being  at  side 
or  back,  instead  of  the  front.  They  are 
shown  in  all  sorts  of  popular  colors,  as 
well  as  white  and  black. 

* 

This  season  restores  the  washing 
chamois  glove  to  popularity,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  be  much  worn  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  gloves  are  made  in  white, 
cream  and  the  natural  yellow;  they 
have  the  advantage  of  absorbing  per¬ 
spiration  and  being  cooler  on  the  hands 
than  a  dressed  kid.  With  reasonable 
care  they  can  be  washed  as  readily  as  a 
fabric  glove,  shrinking  very  little ;  they 
should,  however,  be  purchased  a  quar¬ 
ter-size  larger  than  the  dressed  kid. 
They  are  washed  in  lukewarm  water 
and  white  soap.  Make  a  suds,  put  the 


gloves  on,  and  wash  them  on  the  hands ; 
do  not  rub  soap  on  the  chamois.  Rinse 
well,  also  in  lukewarm  water,  and  dry 
in  a  good  current  of  air.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  if  one  has  wooden  “glove  trees” 
to  dry  them  on,  but  if  not  dry  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  gently  rub  any  hard 
spots  to  soften  them.  They  come  in  all 
lengths,  from  short  walking  gloves  with 
one  button  to  16  or  20-button  mousque- 
taires. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  printing 
a  discussion  of  “Washington  pie,”  a 
fearsome  dainty  as  composed  by  the 
bakers,  who  appear  to  mix  all  the  scraps 
of  cake  left  into  a  sort  of  custard  filling 
for  the  pie,  which  retailed  at  one  cent  a 
slice.  But  a  feminine  correspondent 
sends  the  recipe  for  real  homemade 
Washington  pie,  which  she  says  came  in 
season  May  1.  Says  this  writer: 

On  May  morning  we  children  wont  to 
the  woods  to  gather  arbutus.  During  our 
absence  the  pie  was  baked,  and  it  was  our 
reward  when  we  returned,  and  there  was 
not  one,  but  several  of  them.  It  was 
understood  that  no  arbutus,  no  pie.  On 
Hie  rare  occasions  when  we  failed  to  find 
it  in  bloom  and  returned  without  it  grand¬ 
mother  used  to  say :  “Well,  children,  you 
know  the  terms,  but  as  the  pies  are  made 
we  may  as  well  eat  them  this  time.”  This 
is  the  way  she  made  them  60  years  ago, 
and  we  have  always  preserved  the  recipe : 
Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one-baif  teaspoon 
bicarbonate  soda,  one  and  one-lialf  cups 
flour.  This  is  for  one  pie.  '  Put  equal 
quantities  on  two  large  round  pie  plates. 
Bake  a  nice  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Take  the  best  china  cake  plate  and  put  one 
layer  on  that,  then  a  Thick  layer  of  home¬ 
made  raspberry  jam,  then  the  other  layer 
of  cake  and  more  jam  on  the  top.  Serve 
with  lots  of  cream  skimmed  from  last 
night’s  milking. 

* 

A  southern  woman,  writing  to  a 
Texas  newspaper  recently,  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  expedients  adopted  by  our 
southern  sisters  during  the  blockade  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  sounds  like  the  days 
of  the  first  colonists  when  she  says : 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  carding 
and  spinning,  learned  from  my  mother, 
who  had  only  a  meager  knowledge  of  weav¬ 
ing.  She  made  several  pieces  of  cloth ; 
would  card  at  night  and  spin  in  the  day. 
Our  light  was  often  from  the  fireplace. 
Sometimes  the  old  “1  allow  dip”  was  used, 
and  sometimes  the  eggshell  lamp,  or  the 
sycamore  ball  saturated  in  oil  laid  on  a  tin 
platter.  I  could  spin  knitting  thread,  of 
which  we  made  footwear,  gloves,  etc.  We 
would  shear  our  pet  sheep,  using  the  wool 
for  half  hose,  and  sending  to  those  in  the 
war.  Coffee  was  a  luxury  denied  us  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  blockade,  hence  the  use 
of  substitutes,  parched  meal  being  ours 
principally.  ITow  good  it  tasted  to  us 
children,  as  we  drank  from  the  little  tin 
cups !  We  made  hats  and  caps.  My 
“Sunday”  bonnet  was  made  of  straws  for 
filling,  woven  into  thread  warp  and  cloth 
was  used  for  crown  and  frill.  We  learned 
to  crochet  hats  of  fine  thread,  which,  trim¬ 
med  with  colors  and  stained  downy  plumes 
taken  from  the  turkeys,  looked  quite  well 
for  the  times. 

Another  woman  who  went  through 
the  same  period  says : 

I  made  cloth,  carded  and  spun  our  sew¬ 
ing  thread  and  in  fact  made  everything  we 
had  to  wear.  I  have  done  all  kinds  of 
field  work,  except  plowing.  We  raised  our 
indigo  to  color  the  blue  to  stripe  our  Sun¬ 
day  dresses.  I  thought  as  much  of  a  new 
homespun  dress  then  as  I  do  of  a  gingham 
or  lawn  now.  I  have  eaten  cornbread  made 
from  an  old  steel  hand  mill.  I  love  to  read 
the  old  letters,  but  I  don’t  want  any  more 
war  times.  I  think  wo  ought  to  raise 
everything  at  home  that  we  can,  if  we 
would,  and  not  be  so  wasteful ;  we  would 
be  better  off.  My  children  don’t  know  what 
hard  times  are.  I  had  one  sister  that 
learned  to  make  shoes,  so  she  made  them 
for  the  family  . 

Another  tells  how  she  carded,  spun 
and  wove  many  yards  of  cloth,  knitted 
socks,  and  sewed  and  made  pine  straw 
bats  and  bonnets,  which  she  sold  for 
money  to  buy  salt  and  other  necessities. 

A  Mississippi  woman  says  that  they  ate 
bread  without  salt  for  four  years,  and 
there  were  many  other  privations.  The 
generation  now  growing  up  has  little 
idea  of  the  sacrifices  endured  by  women, 
both  North  and  South,  during  the  great 
strife  now  nearly  half  a  century  gone. 


The  Woman  on  a  Farm. 

I  know  the  meaning  of  life  for  a 
woman  on  a  farm.  There  wasn’t  even 
a  sink  in  the  kitchen  when  father  bought 
the  farm.  It  happened  that  where  the 
carpenters  put  one  in  was  before  a  west¬ 
ern  window.  Perhaps  you  can’t  even 
guess  what  it  has  meant  to  me  to  be 
able  to  look  away  from  those  dirty, 
greasy  dishes,  over  the  tender  green 
fields  and  the  pasture,  up  the  slope  and 
line  of  the  hills,  to  the  changing  sky, 
blue  and  cloud-flecked — burning  with 
sunset  glory.  Just  that  one  thing  has 
done  for  my  weary  nerves  more  than 
any  “nerve  tonic.”  I  will  confess,  nor 
am  I  at  all  ashamed  to  admit  it,  that 
T  have  been  in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
the  ironing  of  bedding  and  undershirts 
in  the  Summer,  so  that  I  might  have  the 
time  to  spend  strolling  out  of  doors 
studying  bird  life  and  the  shy  wild  flow¬ 
ers.  It  may  be  time  I  should  outgrow 
“children’s  sports,”  but  I  haven’t,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall.  Is  it  necessary? 
Why  shouldn’t  I  enjoy  skating  and 
coasting — yes,  and  snowballing  until  I 
wrap  the  drapery  of  my  couch  about  me, 
and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

In  the  city  (I  have  lived  there,  too) 
a  woman  has  her  housework,  books, 
papers  and  the  delights  of  shopping. 
But  what  has  she  on  the  farm?  First 
of  all  she  has  a  purer,  dearer  home  life; 
a  setting  of  endless  beauty  and  purity 
for  her  housework,  such  as  green,  clean 
fields  to  bleach  her  clothes,  and  spring 
water  to  drink  free  of  charge;  in  short, 
she  has  life  at  its  best,  and  the  books 
and  papers  will  come  to  her  at  the  same 
price.  I  know  there  is  the  temptation 
to  work  too  hard.  Berrytime  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  hired  men  can  make  life  nearly 
all  drudgery — but  don’t  let  them.  We 
must,  most  of  us,  eat  our  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  but  don't  overlook 
the  garnishing  that  makes  it  tempting. 
If  we  women  would  never  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  lose  our  place  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  what  a  great  difference  it  would 
make.  They  can  help  us  more  than  the 
doctors  if  we  will.  Suppose  you  try 
cutting  a  little  of  the  household  round, 
and  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can 
“playing”  really  and  truly  in  the  great 
out-of-doors.  It  would  be  harder  for 
me  to  keep  young  in  the  city  than  on 
a  lonely  farm,  just  because  I  have  eyes 
and  can’t  help  seeing  the  purity  and 
beauty  everywhere,  and  have  ears  to 
hear  low,  sweet  bird  songs  and  the 
cheery  workaday  sounds  of  the  men  in 
the  fields,  the  cattle  and  chickens.  It 
is  all  so  natural,  so  clean  and  honest. 
What  we  farm  women  need  is  not  a 
prescription  or  learned  advice  to  keep  us 
from  monotony  and  blues.  We  need 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  above  all 
hearts  to  understand.  Half  the  misery 
of  life  is  because  we  are  so  dull  of 
understanding.  The  possibilities  of  a 
farm  woman’s  life  are  endless — only 
open  your  eyes  and  look  at  something 
heside  the  daily  routine  of  cooking,  mak¬ 
ing  and  mending;  the  planning  for 
another  day.  You  will  find  soon  that 
your  vexations  will  silently  fold  their 
tents  and  as  silently  steal  away  into  the 
background.  adah  e.  barnes. 


The  Jar 
You  Can  Depend  On 

If  you  put  up  your  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  E-Z  Seal  Jar — you  need 
no  further  assurance  of  their  keeping 
all  winter. 

The  E-Z  Seal  is  a  good  strong  jar. 
Made  of  specially  prepared  tough 
glass.  Perfectly  air-tight.  Smooth 
tops.  No  danger  of  cutting  the  hands. 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  trimmings) 

has  a  wider  mouth  than  other  Light¬ 
ning  Jars.  For  large  whole  fruits. 
Easily  cleaned.  To  be  sure  of  the 
most  perfect  jar  for  all  preserving,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  ATLAS  jar. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  jars, 
send  |3,  and  we  will  express  prepaid 
thirty  (30),  quart  size,  Atlas  R-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of 
the  Adams  or  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  ol  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he 
sells  Atlas  jars. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  wheeling,  w.  va. 


rose 

BUGS 


KNOX-ALL 

The  only  spray  in  the  world  that  kills  them.  Used 
also  for  all  leaf-eating  insects,  etc.  Cheapest  spray 
made.  Send  for  free  booklet  "When  to  Spray  with 
Knox-All.”  DR.  R.  C.  Morris,  Keeler,  Mich. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  it  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  &y"c£  l 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
It  Only  Costs  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  1 
Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices • 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  1580,  Chicago 


Complaints  About 
Poor  Paint 

The  time  to  complain  to  your  painter 
about  the  paint  he  uses  is  before  he  puts  it 
on  the  house. 

The  man  who  pays  the  bill  should  not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
the  paint.  True,  the  painter  ought  to  know  paint  better  than  the  banker,  the 
professional  man  or  the  merchant,  and  if  he  is  a  genuine,  trained  painter,  he 
does  know.  The  trouble  is,  the  houseowner  often  deliberately  bars  the  compe¬ 
tent,  honest  painter  from  the  job  by  accepting  a  bid  which  he  ought  to  know 
would  make  an  honest  job  impossible. 

Inform  yourself  on  paint,  secure  your  bids  on  the  basis  of  Pure  White  Lead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and  then  (quite  important)  see  that  you  get  them. 

The  parity  of  White  Lead  can  be  definitely  determined  even  by  the  novice,  in 
two  minutes.  A  blowpipe  is  needed,  but  we  will  supply  that  instrument  free  to 
anyone  interested  in  painting,  together  with  instructions  for  its  use ;  also  a  simple 
and  direct  treatise  oa  the  general  subject  of  painting,  written  especially  lor  the 
layman. 

Ask  for  “  Test  Equipment  8 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  -whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  IJohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.];  Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 
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A  Just-Right  Lemon  Pie. 

Pauline  has  a  habit  of  adding  after 
any  remarks  upon  what  she  does  not 
know :  “But  I  do  know  how  to  make 
good  lemon  pie.”  Probably  many  other 
housekeepers  make  pies  as  good,  but 
Pauline's  have  been  praised  till  she 
thinks  herself  an  expert.  Yesterday  I 
overheard  her  giving  the  recipe  to  a 
friend  and  making  everything  plain  as 
young  cooks  find  helpful,  though  to  ex¬ 
perienced  housekeepers  it  may  seem 
silly  and  useless. 

Here  is  the  recipe  she  gave  for  her 
“just-right”  lemon  pie:  One  large  cup¬ 
ful  of  boiling  water,  one  cup  of  sugar 
mixed  with  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
cornstarch ;  butter  size  of  an  English 
walnut,  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon ; 
two  eggs.  “I  begin,”  she  explained,  “by 
grating  the  lemon  rind  into  a  saucepan 
and  squeezing  its  juice  into  a  cup.  Then 
I  put  the  cupful  of  boiling  water  into 
the  saucepan.  And  you  would  better 
notice  what  cup  and  spoon  you  use  for 
measuring  the  water  and  cornstarch, 
and  always  use  the  same,  for  all  the 
best  success  of  the  pie  depends  upon 
having  the  yellow  custard  part  just 
jellied  enough  to  cut  with  a  fork  when 
cold,  and  not  a  bit  stiffen  And  you 
have  got  to  have  it  just  right  or  the  pie 
will  run  all  over  the  plate  when  cut,  or 
it  will  be  plain  and  bread-like.” 

“But  suppose  I  get  too  much  corn¬ 
starch  in?” 

“Why  then  add  a  little  more  hot 
water  and  call  it  a  lemon  pudding — 
and  try  again.  A  pudding  does  not 
need  to  be  as  rich  as  a  pie;  you  eat 
more  of  it  and  there’s  no  pastry.  But 
if,  when  the  water  and  lemon  rind  and 
cornstarch  and  sugar  and  yolks  of  the 
eggs  are  thoroughly  cooked,  you  find 
that  adding  the  lemon  juice  will  surely 
make  it  too  thin,  you  can  mix  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoon ftil 
or  so  of  cornstarch  together  dry  and 
add  to  the  lemon  juice.  Stir  this 
smooth  and  add  it  to  the  boiling  mix¬ 
ture,  and  when  it  has  cooked  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  your  pie  filling  will  probably  be 
just  right.  You’ll  learn  by  experience 
how  much  it  will  thicken  in  cooling.” 

“I  can  do  the  meringue  for  the  top 
all  right.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  will 
•  make  a  nice  thick  one,  and  I  go  out  on 
the  porch  to  beat  it  up  because  it  gets 
so  light  and  dry  in  the  cool  air.  But 
how  about  the  crust?  The  pie  has  to 
have  one  crust  of  course.” 

“Get  your  mother  to  make  an  extra 
crust  when  she  is  making  other  pies. 
You  may  not  want  the  pie  that  day,  but 
you  can  keep  the  shell  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  day  or  two  before  using.  In  cold 
weather  T  have  kept  one  a  week  after 
baking,  but  in  hot  weather  you  would 
perhaps  better  pack  the  raw  pastry  into 
some  cup  or  jar  and  keep  it  in  the  ice 
chest.  Some  people  roll  it  in  a  damp 
napkin,  but  I  have  a  half  pint  lightning 
jar  and  when  the  pastry  is  packed  close 
in  it  and  the  cover  clamped  on  with  a 
rubber  there  is  no  drying  or  moulding, 
though  I  keep  it  on  the  ice  for  several 
days.” 

“But  suppose  I  have  to  make  the 
crust  myself?” 

“Then  use  one  teacupful  of  flour.  That 
amount  makes  a  single  crust.  Roll  it 
a  little  thicker  than  for  two-crusted 
pies.  Turn  a  basin  or  pie  plate  upside 
down  and  spread  the  pastry  over  its 
bottom.  Leave  a  full  inch  width  all 
around,  for  it  shrinks  some  in  baking. 
Trim  the  edge  even  and  prick  the  pastry 
with  a  fork  or  it  will  puff  up  off  the 
pie  plate,  but  don’t  make  holes  that  will, 
let  the  filling  through  after  baking. 
Watch  while  baking,  as  it  burns  easily. 
Keep  it  on  the  pie  plate  till  your  filling 
is  made.  Then  turn  another  pie  plate 
over  it.  Invert  both  plates  and  lift  out 
the  one  inside  the  crust  shell.  Oh,  it’s 
all  very  easy  once  you  know  how.” 

R.  ITHAMAR. 

The  great  art  in  life  consists  in  forti¬ 
tude  and  perseverance.  The  mischance 
of  those  who  fall  behind,  though  flung 
upon  fortune,  more  frequently  arises 
from  want  of  skill  and  perseverance. — 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2376,  girls’  dress,  with  a  separate 
guimpe  having  high  or  low  neck  and 
long  of  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
Green  and  white  cotton  voile  has  been 
used  for  this  dainty  little  frock,  the 
guimpe  being  made  of  white  batiste , 
4  sizes,  6  to  12  years.  No.  1482,  child’s 
dress,  with  tucked  yoke.  Any  of  the 
sheer  white  goods  combined  with  em¬ 
broidery  or  lace  would  be  charming  for 


this  style;  4  sizes,  to  3  years.  No. 
2393,  girls’  dress.  Pale  blue  cotton 
voile  has  been  used  for  this  simple  little 
frock,  although  any  of  the  washable 
materials  would  develop  well;  4  sizes. 
6  to  12  years.  No.  2374,  child’s  dress. 
The  development  of  this  simple  little 
frock  is  in  white  batiste  combined  with 
embroidery,  lace  insertion  and  edging; 
5  sizes,  y2  to  4  years.  No.  2395,  girls’ 
and  child’s  one-piece  dress.  Easy  in 
construction  and  becoming  when  worn 
is  this  pretty  little  model,  made  up  of 


dark  blue  Irish  linen;  6  sizes,  1  to  11 
years.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 
No.  1851,  ladies’  tucked  dressing-sack, 
with  Dutch  neck  and  three-quarter 
length  sleeves.  A  very  charming  model 
which  may  be  developed  in  any  of  the 
sheer  white  goods,  or  flowered  organ¬ 
dies  combined  with  lace  or  embroidery. 
7  sizes,  32  to  44  bust.  No.  2091,  ladies’ 
dressing-sack,  with  elbow  sleeves.  This 
stylish  dressing-sack  or  breakfast  jacket 
is  developed  in  French-gray  dotted 
Swiss ;  4  sizes,  32,  36,  40  and  44  bust. 
No.  1938,  ladies’  yoke  dressing-sack, 
with  three-quarter  length  sleeves  and 
with  or  without  collar.  A  convenient 
negligee  is  this  pretty  example  of  pink 
figured  challis,  ornamented  with  a  self- 


colored  belt  ribbon,  the  collar  and  sleeve 
bands  being  edged  with  lace;  7  sizes, 
32  to  44  bust.  No.  1586,  misses’  dress¬ 
ing-sack  with  front  yoke  and  box-plaited 
back.  Dotted  Swiss  or  cotton  voHe  are 
very  good  mediums  for  this  model ;  3 
sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No.  2171,  ladies’ 
double-breasted  dressing-sack.  Flowered 
organdie  or  lawn  are  good  materials  for 
this  model,  or  if  desired  flannel  or  flan¬ 
nelette  may  be  used ;  7  sizes,  32  to  44 
bust.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Dyeing  a  Faded  Carpet. 

I  want  very  much  to  color  a  Brussels 
carpet,  partly  worn,  which  when  new  had 
cream  colored  spots  which  are  now  a  gray 
white ;  the  other  colors  are  olive  green 
shades  and  a  little  red.  I  thought  perhaps 
a  color  of  yellow,  green  or  dark  tan  would 
cover  the  spots  of  gray  white  and  make  it 
look  better.  Isn’t  there  some  one  among 
your  readers  who  would  tell  me  if  the 
dye  could  be  brushed  on  after  cleaning  it 
and  remain  fast  color?  I  hardly  want  to 
send  it  to  a  dyer  if  I  can  do  it  myself.  If 
anyone  can  and  will  tell  me  the  process  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged.  f.  a.  m. 

Here  is  another  of  those  questions  wc 
must  submit  to  our  readers.  Who  has 
had  experience  in  this  line?  We  have 
heard  of  faded  tugs  which  were  restored 
by  stretching  on  the  floor  and  then  ap¬ 
plying  dye  with  a  stiff  brush,  but  dyeing 
a  whole  carpet  seems  a  pretty  big  con¬ 
tract. 


K.eep  Cool 

by  wearing  our  Gauze  Lisle  Hosiery  for  Ladies 
or  Gontlemen.  Send  $1.5J  for  (i  pairs  stating  size 
wanted.  The  I,.  &  (J.  Hosiery  Co., 26  Jerome  8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


What  Does  Your  Wash- 

■  0  Cut  the  expense  in  half 

Mg  OUST  ■  6y  nsinj  the  Syracuse 
«  EASY”  non-_  „ 

friction  steel  washer.  Have  heat¬ 
ing  attachment  with  it  if  you  wish 
to  do  away  with  boiler  and  range. 

Our  free  book,  page  22,  tells  you 
how  to  save  the  soap.  Askforit 
now.  Attractive  proposition  for 
agents,  dodge  &  zuill, 

224-W  Dillayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


-NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
Y  ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
height  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
elose  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


THIS 


Try 


a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
8100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 


quickly.  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather.no 
skimining  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60.000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 


BIUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  IYI,  BLUFFTON,  0. 

Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne  Pa. 


the  Old  Reliable” 


there  are  none  “JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTEHN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ” 
MADE  BY  R.  E  .  D  1  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Estahi.iski:d  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Zephyrette 
Ginghams 


Made  by  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  that  ensures  excep¬ 
tional  color  fastness. 
Beautiful  designs  and 
enduring  fabric  at  a  sur- 
prisingly  moderate 
price  for  these  dress 
ginghams. 


New  Proceaa 
Dress 
Ginghams 

0M- 


EDdystoNl 

Zephyrettes 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  Simpaon- 
Eddystono 
Z  ephyrstte 
Ginghams. 
Write  us  h  la 
name  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  W  e  ’  11 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


w 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

are  sold  under  an 
ironclad  guarantee — 
one  year’s  trial  and 
return  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  besides  you  buy 

Oirectfrom  Factory 
Freight  Paid 


and  you  save  $5  to  $20. 

The  range  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Send 
for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  styles. 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 
3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  Illustrated,  fifty-page, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
heing  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  In  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
In  his  publication  during  the  last  four 
paonths  and  we  have  embodied  same  in 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustrating  it  with 
dozens  of  in  tv  resting  and  instructive 
scenes  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  bo  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list,  of  properties  available 
in  the  L.,nd  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited .  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  is  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Wo  have  hnd  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  fur  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 


Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 


CIDER 

machinery 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Accomplishes  what  others  almost  do.  Pressure 
superior  to  any  elevated  structure.  Entire  freedom 
from  frost.  Tank,  Special  Fittings,  Gasoline  Engine 
and  Pump  complete  /tr»  -g  i  m  eix 

and  dependable,  q}>  J.  4  /  •  " 

Send  Postal  for  Book  M  N.” 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  Sr  LUNT 
COMPANY, 

Somersworth,  N.  H.  Boston,  Mass. 


400 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  RICHEST  MILK. 

1 1  hat  is  tlic  highest  per  cent  of  fat  in 
normal  milk  of  which  you  have  an 
official  record? 

The  richest  milk  which  has  come  un¬ 
der  our  observation  is  an  unpublished 
case  now  on  hand,  viz.,  Oak  DeKol 
(H.-F.  H.  B.)  51207,  owner  S.  B.  Jones 
&  Son,  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  This 
animal,  on  April  6,  gave  21.4  pounds  of 
milk  containing  8.48  per  cent  of  fat. 

Wis.  Agl.  College.  h.  l.  russell. 

A  Wonderful  Vermont  Jersey. 

In  our  fifth  annual  report,  pages  112- 
113,  are  given  statements  concerning  the 
milk  of  a  registered  Jersey  cow,  Daisy 
Hanmer,  owned  by  the  Station.  The 
milk  of  this  cow  was  of  such  an  un¬ 
usual  character  that  during  the  three 
months  prior  to  her  drying  off  in  the 
Winter  of  1891-92  very  frequent  anal¬ 
yses  were  made  of  her  milk.  Through¬ 
out  December  sbe  was  giving  from  eight 
to  10  pounds  to  a  milking.  Sixteen  sin¬ 
gle  samples  of  milking  during  this  time 
carried  from  6.52  to  8.40  per  cent  fat. 
By  Washington’s  Birthday  she  had 
shrunk  so  that  she  was  giving  but  about 
three  pounds  to  a  milking.  From  that 
time  until  March  14  every  milking  was 
tested,  the  lowest  test  being  8.45  per 
cent,  the  highest  14.67  per  cent.  But 
thrice  did  she  fall  below  nine  per  cent 
of  fat  in  this  period.  It  was  said  con- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

not  have  the  records 


cent,  but  T  do 
from  which  to  quote.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  was  just  before  the  cow  went 
dry,  and  the  quantity  of 
orptionallv  small. 


Marie  of  the 
( ( Juernscy ) 

Merisnn . 

( Guernsey) 


Fallas. 
April . 


Oct.  1007... 
Nov.  1 007 .  .  . 
Queen  of  Rattling  Run.... 
Farm  (Guernsey)  Jan.  1008 
Felt.  1008 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 


milk 

was  ex- 

r  cent 

I’er  cent 

faf 

fat 

a.  m. 

p.  in. 

7.G 

7.4 

8.2 

6.1 

7.8 

8.2 

8.2 

5.1 

7.6 

8.8 

AN  NORMAN. 

Citizens  ’Phone  266. 


June  6. 

THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

now  offers  to  the  interested  public,  at  astonishingly  low  prices, 

several  teams  of  extra  good  draft  geldings,  blacks,  greys,  bays  and 
chestnuts,  suitable  lor  brewery  or  fire-department,  or  express  uses. 
Also  several  grand  teams  of  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  imported, 
from  Europe  oil  April  27,  1908.  These  mares  are  of  the  choicest 
quality  that  can  be  procured  in  the  "Old  Country,”  being  the  low 
down,  broad  out  drafty  models.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  Col. 
has  to  offer  some  Belgian  and  Percheron  stallions  of  most  superior 
quality.  These  horses  are  not  only  blue  ribbon  winners  but  good 
breeders  and  that  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  the  farmers.  In 
order  to  close  these  out  to  make  room  for  another  Importation, 
there  will  be  many  bargains  offered  of  which  you  should  avail  your¬ 
self.  Communicate  with 

COI,.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Bell  ’Phone  651  W. 


A  FINE  HOLSTEIN. 

Tlic  picture  at  Fig.  223  shows  the  young 
Holstein  hull  King  Segis  Ponliae  Pietertje, 
No.  48358,  born  May  29,  1907,  owned  by 
The  Stevens  Brof hers-IIastings  Co.,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Brookside  Herd,  Liverpool.  N.  Y. 
This  animal  has  been  consigned  by  them  to 
the  public  sale  to  be  held  June  4-5  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Pietertje 
was  sired  by  King  Segis,  whose  three  near¬ 
est  dams  have  official  seven-day  butter  re¬ 
cords  of  28.98,  28  and  29.36  pounds.  The 
daughters  of  King  Segis  are  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  come  in  milk  and  several  have  made 
official  seven-day  butter  records  of  about 
20  pounds  each  as  junior  two-year-olds.  All 
that  have  come  in  milk  average  better  (ban 
19  pounds  each.  The  dam  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Pielertje  is  Pontiac  Pietertje 
Princess.  Coming  in  milk  at  two  years, 
two  months  and  four  days  old,  she  made 
last  .Tune  an  official  record  of  335  pounds 
of  milk  and  18.15  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  her  milk  for  the  week  averag¬ 
ing  4.33  pounds  of  fat.  Her  dam,  Pontiac 
Clothilda  Hengerveld,  has  an  official  record 
of  something  over  22  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  is  full  sister  to  the  dam  of 
Pontiac  Rag  Apple  and  Pontiac  Clothilda 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HE 


H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  Xo.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days:  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  VOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 
nmn  FARM  Berkshire  Hoj*b  and  Jersey 

UIIIU  I  HI. Ill  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  PIETERTJE  No.  48358.  Fig.  223. 


corning  the  last  milking,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  eight  ounces  of  milk,  that 
it  “had  the  enormous  amount  of  28.43 
per  cent  total  solids.”  The  full  anal¬ 
ysis  wras : 

Total  solids  .  28.43  per  cent 

Fat .  14.67 

Solids  not  fat .  13.76 

Casein  and  albumen .  9.98 

Ash .  1.44 

Sugar,  by  difference .  2.33 

This  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
amount  of  milk  sugar,  the  high  amount 
of  albuminoids  and  ash  and  the  exces¬ 
sively  large  amount  of  fat.  This,  with 
some  other  milkings  of  the  same  cow, 
is  probably  the  only  milk  analysis  on 
record  in  which  the  fat  is  more  than  the 
solids  not  fat.  This  work  was  done  by 
myself,  and  I  am  certain  of  its  accu¬ 
racy.  j.  L.  HILLS. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Some  Fine  Pennsylvania  Guernseys. 

I  have  looked  over  our  records  of 
official  tests,  which  we  have  been  super¬ 
vising  for  the  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Associations.  From  these 
I  have  selected  the  following  exception¬ 
ally  high  tests.  These  were  all  made 
when  the  cows  were  far  along  in  the 
period  of  lactation.  You  will  recall  that 
in  these  official  tests  the  Experiment 
Station  sends  out  representatives  one  or 
two  days  each  month  in  the  year  to 
weigh,  sample  and  test  the  milk  from 
each  cow.  These  are  figures  taken  from 
these  one  or  two-day  tests.  I  recall 
having  made  some  tests  in  which  the 
per  cent  of  fat  has  run  even  higher  than 
these,  once  or  twice  going  over  10  per 


DeKol  2d.  The  former  will  be  remembered 
as  the  31-pound  four-year-old  that  was  sold 
for  $8,000  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  aud  the 
latter  has  recently  made  an  official  record, 
in  her  four-year-old  form,  of  28.72  pounds 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  The  official  seven- 
day  butter  records  of  these  two  four-year- 
old  full  sisters  average  over  30  pounds 
each,  which  can  he  said  of  no  other  two  full 
sisters  of  the  breed. 


HIGH  PRICE  FOR  BROILERS. 

There  are  statements  made  that  strictly 
milk-fed  chickens  bring  45  cents  per  pound. 
Can  you  put  me  into  the  hands  of  any  com¬ 
mission  house  that  will  realize  this  for  me? 

M.  B. 

Extra  choice  broilers  sometimes  bring 
these  prices,  but  we  know  no  commis¬ 
sion  house  that  could  safely  guarantee 
such  a  price  any  length  of  time  in  ad¬ 
vance.  A  live  and  honest  commission 
man  in  any  of  the  larger  markets  will 
get  all  that  the  poultry  is  worth  at  the 
time  received.  Those  living  near  high- 
priced  Summer  resorts  or  large  hotels 
are  sometimes  able  to  get  50  cents  per 
pound  or  more  for  their  best  broilers. 
We  know  that  this  has  been  done  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  But  such  figures  cannot 
be  considered  a  general  market  price 
and  can  be  had  only  through  special 
arrangements. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 
LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan.N.Y. 

Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001 ,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
ojd  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Brand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Fine  Young  Berkshire  Boars, 

Highclere  Strain,  $6  each. 
HAWTHORN  FARM,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Voting  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Young  Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  and  weaning  Pigs,  from 
prolific  and  prize-winning  stock. 

SAMUEL  ERASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Ap,ri'rh  g£ 

row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  STRAIN  REG.  0, 1.  C.  PIGS 

FOR  SALE.  March  and  May  farrow;  akin. 

W.  R.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pa. 

FOR  QAI  C— Choice  Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  Collie 
I  wti  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching  from 

Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bolden  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
All  Prize  Winning  Stock.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, 
R.  D.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

nHF^HIRFR-THK  WIITTE,  BACON  HOG. 

uriLOnillLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

€11  HQ— Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  want  a  silo  with  the 
WII.W  simplest  and  best  front  on  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Queen 
City  Silo  Co.,  T.E.Cross,  Mgr.,Lagrangeville,N.Y. 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14.  '07.  A  splendid  individual,  34  black, 
beautifully  marked.  SIRE— King  Segis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-<lay  butter  records,  under 
2’a  yrs.  averaging  over  19  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Clothilde  DeKol  2d,  our  28.72-lb  4-yr.-old,  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4-yr.-old  Pontiac  Rag 
Apple.  DAM — A  daughter  of  Toitilla  Artis  DeKol 
(18.12-lb.  A.  R.  O.),  and  by  a  grandson  of  Netner- 
land  Hengerveld  (World’s  Champion  several  years, 
26. 66-lb.  A.  R.  <).)  First  check  for  $50.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  ail  papers,  the  stevens  Bros. -Hast¬ 
ings  CO.,  Brooksid®  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFERS 

20  KEGISTEREI)  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  prodneers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O.  backing. 

PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm,Lacona,N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 

Jr(  lUVENBUROIl  ItltON.,  lliilhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y 

BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

£^LiJHOU(jhTONi^Sec^>^Bnittleboroi>^t. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  SHORT- 
1  HORN  OR  HOLSTEIN  COWS. -A  private 
Creamery  outfit;  good  as  new.  De  I. aval  Separator, 
Fairbanks-Morse  Gas  Engine,  2  H.  P.;  100  gallon 
Churn,  25  gallon  Cream  Ripening  Vat:  Shafting, 
Pulleys  and  Belting.  Address, 

”  EXCHANGE,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head.  with  the  Imported  Bull  Howie’s  Kizzimay,  the 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  at  the  head,  lliia  herd  has  to 
its  credit  more  PRIZE  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOP  NOTCHERS,  aud  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  fexcept  Sundays).  Inspection  Invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co..  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  -  Friesians. 

GENIE  CLOTIIILDE,  one  of  the  best 
world’s  official  record  cows  for  one  day’s 
butter  production. 

PONTIAC  (MI  IRON,  onoof  the  best  sons 
of  Hengerveld  DeKol. 

Bull  ami  Heifer  Calves  for  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  feed. 

CHAPIN  U  CO.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


f'OLl.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
v  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


Air  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v/*  *•  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pliarsalia.N.Y 


ShooFSu 

—  ■  W.  TMAhf'MA/Ht  '  •  *»•  .  *  t 


. ..  -.THE1 
/.•'.ANIMALS' 

ILLS  EVLKY 
life  FLY  IT  STRIKES 

’  when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  all  insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Ilalfcent’s  worth  saves  3 

^■uMi  •  .  ;  /*jr.  '*  quartsmilkandmuchflesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  STTOO-FLY  to 

^rotort  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
f  cows  not  protected.  Send  postal  for  free  booklet. 
8hoo-Fly  Mfc.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Weak  Ankles  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  about  14  years  old, 
which  I  have  owned  two  years.  He  has 
snapping  ankles.  It  did  not  show  much 
when  I  first  bought  him,  but  it  grows 
worse  all  the  time.  I  was  advised  to 
blister  it,  which  I  did  about  10  days  ago, 
with  biniodide  of  mercury  and  lard.  In 
two  days  after  I  blistered  it  I  worked  him 
all  day,  and  have  worked  him  ever  since. 
Is  there  a  cure  for  this  trouble? 

New  York.  d.  p.  w. 

You  erred  in  putting  the  horse  to  work, 
lie  should  have  had  at  least  a  month’s 
rest  after  washing  off  the  blister.  The 
blister  was  not  rightly  concocted.  A  bet¬ 
ter  one  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  two 
ounces  of  cerate  of  cantharides.  Put  on 
rather  high  heeled  shoes  without  toe  calk¬ 
ins  and  blister  again  when  the  state  of  the 
skin  will  allow.  If  this  does  not  avail, 
after  the  month’s  rest,  it  would  be  best  to 
have  the  back  tendons  line-fired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

Heaves. 

Please  tell  how  to  cure  the  heaves  in  a 
horse.  s.  b. 

Michigan. 

There  is  no  cure.  Distress  may  be  al¬ 
leviated  by  feeding  grass  in  place'  of  hay 
in  Summer  ajid  wet  oat  straw  in  place  of 
hay  In  Winter.  In  addition  allow  the 
horse  twice  the  usual  amount  of  rest  after 
eating  and  before  work.  Give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night 
and  morning.  Avoid  all  dusty  and  spoiled 
food.  Farmers  induce  heaves  in  their  glut¬ 
tonous  horses  by  allowing  them  to  hog  all 
the  hay  they  care  for  three  times  a  day. 
This  is  sad  waste  of  hay,  and  bad  business 
for  the  horse. 


Shedding  Coat. 

What  is  the  best  preparation  to  make 
cattle  and  horses  shed  their  coats? 

R.  B. 

We  do  not  believe  in  giving  drugs  for  the 
purpose  suggested.  Depend  upon  it  that  if 
the  coat  is  not  promptly  shed  there  is 
something  seriously  amiss  with  the  care, 
management  and  feeding,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  improve  matters  is  to  seek 
the  cause  and  remove  it.  Colts  will  shed 
more  promptly  if  fed  dried  'blood  meal 
along  with  oats  and  bran.  Cows  improve 
in  the  same  way  if  fed  flaxseed  meal,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  horses.  If  shed¬ 
ding  is  tardy  it  may  be  hastened  by  heav¬ 
ily  blanketing  a  horse  and  making  him  trot 
until  he  sweats  profusely. 

Nailprick  in  Horse’s  Hoof. 

I  have  a  horse  that  got  a  nail  in  the 
hind  foot  a  week  ago.  I  got  the  nail  out  all 
right,  but  she  is  still  very  lame,  and  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Will  you  inform  me  what  to 
do?  E.  D. 

Michigan. 

A  veterinarian  should  be  called  in  as 
soon  as  possible  in  such  a  case,  as  the 
foot  should  have  intelligent  treatment.  This 
consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  puncture 
so  as  to  allow  free  drainage  if  pus  should 
happen  to  form,  and  also  to  allow  anti¬ 
septics  to  enter  or  keep  part  free  from 
germs.  After  cutting  as  described  we  would 
saturate  the  part  with  a  1-500  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  then  cover  the 
wound  thickly  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  iodoform  and  six  parts  of  boric  acid  on 
clean  cotton  batting,  to  be  kept  in  place  by 
clean  bandages.  Renew  the  dressing  daily 
and  keep  foot  dry.  At  present  stage  the 
cutting  will  have  to  be  done  to  evacuate 
pus ;  then  apply  the  dressing.  When  the 
wound  stops  discharging  apply  powder  with 
pressure  and  after  clipping  the  hair  from 
the  hoof-head  blister  repeatedly  with  cerate 
of  cantharides  if  lameness  persists. 

Sweeney. 

I  am  using  a  horse  that  has  sweeney 
in  right  shoulder.  "What  should  I  do  for 
it.  as  he  is  slightly  lame?  lie  is  12  years 
old.  b.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  usual  treatment  for  sweeney  is  to 
remove  the  hair  from  wasted  parts  and 
blister  them  well  with  cerate  of  cantharides 
or  other  effective  blister,  and  to  repeat  the 
treatment  if  required  and  when  the  skin 
will  allow.  Setons  (rowels)  also  are  put 
under  the  skin  in  stubborn  cases,  or  the 
veterinarian  may  inject  a  few  drops  tur¬ 
pentine  here  and  there  under  the  skin  of 
the  wasted  parts.  The  latter  treatment  is 
effective  but  cruel,  as  it  sets  up  great  irri¬ 
tation  and  so  causes  unnecessary  suffering. 

Pyaemia  in  Horse. 

A  12-year-old  gelding  that  has  proved  a 
valuable  animal  when  in  good  condition  has 
developed  swellings  that  come  in  various 
places.  In  some  weeks’  time  they  develop 
Into  running  sores  that  discharge  a  yellow- 
custard  looking  matter.  Just  now  he  has 
a  very  hard  swelling  under  the  body  near 
arm-pit  a  foot  long  and  half  as  wide.  This 
will  head  in  two  or  three- .weeks  and  run 
matter.  One  on  side  near  backbone  and 
another  above  present  swelling  ran  matter 
all  Winter  in  yard.  Horse  is  poorly  and 
thin,  but  has  good  appetite  and  has  had 
good  hay.  He  has  had  similar  sores  in 
past  years  and  recovered  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  old  trouble  came  back.  c.  d.  b. 

First  have  this  horse  examined  by  a 
competent  expert  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
not  affected  with  farcy,  which  is  the  skin 
form  of  glanders.  Incurable  and  contagious. 
If  he  is  found  free  from  that  disease  then 
give  him  one  dram  of  Merck’s  sulphide  of 
lime  three  times  daily  until  he  is  well.  Treat 
the  sores  by  opening  and  injecting  tincture 
of  iodine  and  painting  around  the  parts 
with  the  same  tincture  da.ily. 

Garget. 

I  bought  a  cow  four  or  five  days  before 
she  came  in.  I  noticed  the  right  quarter 
of  her  udder  was  swollen  considerably  and 
quite  hard,  and  no  milk  to  speak  of.  f  gave 
her  saltpeter  three  times  a  day  until  the 
fever  seemed  to  be  out  of  her  udder,  and 
washed  udder  with  very  warm  water.  The 
swelling  went  down  considerably,  but  only 
a  couple  of  streams  of  milk.  I  also  greased 
her  udder  four  or  five  days  after  she  came 
in.  I  also  rubbed  udder  with  the  white  of 
Sm  mustard  and  lard  mixed  together. 

1  he  swelling  seems  to  be  all  out,  but  no  I 
more  milk,  just  a  couple  of  streams  which  1 


seems  all.  The  right  forequarter  Is  larger  i 
and  more  fleshy,  but  not  caked.  I  rubbed  it. 
Could  a  cow  lose  a  quarter  of  her  udder 
without  having  lumpy  milk?  If  I  rubbed 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  lard  on  that  quar¬ 
ter  would  it  have  any  effect  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  udder?  If  not.  what  proportion 
should  this  be  mixed?  I  bought  a  cow  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  one  quarter  was  larger 
than  the  others  by  feeling,  and  gave  only 
about  half  as  much  milk.  When  she  was 
dry  I  rubbed  biniodide  of  mercury  and  lard 
on  (I  forget  the  proportion),  and  it  brought 
it  to  its  natural  state,  and  was  all  right 
when  she  came  in  fresh.  h.  j.  e. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  this  was  an  old  case  of 
garget,  and  nothing  will  restore  the  lost 
function  of  the  affected  quarter.  It  also 
should  be  remembered  that  tuberculosis 
sometimes  is  the  cause  of  such  conditions, 
so  that  it  always  is  wise  to  test  with 
tuberculin  to  settle  the  matter  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  no  possible  harm  can  result 
to  the  cow  from  this  teat.  One  dram  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  in  two  ounces  of  lard 
is  severe  enough  as  a  blister  for  the  udder, 
and  we  would  prefer  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  lard  and  mercurial  ointment. 

Abnormal  Udder. 

A  heifer  that  will  freshen  in  September 
and  will  be  two  years  old  has  very  much 
enlarged  hind  quarters  of  udder,  about 
twice  as  large  as  they  should  be ;  no  devel¬ 
opment  in  front  whatever.  The  back  quar¬ 
ters  are  a  little  bit  hard,  somewhat  like 
caked  udder.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

Ohio.  J.  c.  d. 

Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin  to  make 
sure  that  the  condition  is  not  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis.  If  she  stands  the  test  all  right 
then  merely  massage  the  udder  very  thor¬ 
oughly  twice  a  day,  using  a  little  olive  oil 
or  lanolin  upon  the  hands.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  fore  quarters  will  develop  normal¬ 
ly,  but  this  treatment  may  help.  a.  s.  a. 


FAT  MEAT  FOR  GAPES. 

On  page  428  I  noticed  a  request  for  a 
remedy  to  use  when  chickens  had  gapes. 
For  many  years  back  we  were  greatly 
troubled  with  gapes  in  our  little  chicks, 
but  for  the  past  two  years  have  lost  but 
very  few.  A  friend  of  our  was  told  by  an 
old  gypsy  to  feed  the  little  chicks  fat  meat, 
and  since  we  have  tried  this  we  have  had 
very  little  trouble.  We  have  fed  it  both 
raw  and  fried,  chopping  it  up  very  fine. 
Last  Summer  we  used  several  pieces  of 
bacon  for  the  purpose.  The  little  chicks 
eat  it  very  greedily.  If  any  fat  meat  is 
left  from  the  table  we  feed  it  to  our 
chicks,  and  so  far  it  has  done  its  work. 
This  is  not  expensive,  and  is  worth  a 
trial  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  control  gapes 
in  little  chicks.  Edwin  C.  Powell  in  his 
book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay,”  recommends 
using  three  drams  of  salicylate  of  soda  to 
each  quart  of  drinking  water.  If  the  chicks 
are  in  such  a  state  that  they  require  im¬ 
mediate  relief  he  recommends  taking  a  long 
slender  feather,  tearing  off  all  the  barbs 
except  those  at  the  tip.  Mix  a  little 
oil  of  cloves  and  sweet  oil.  Moisten  the 
feather  tip  with  this  and  insert  into  the 
windpipe.  Twist  the  feather  around  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  withdraw.  If  you  have 
operated  successfully  you  draw  out  many 
of  the  worms,  and  the  oil  will  kill  those 
left  behind.  Wo  have  used  both  these  rem¬ 
edies,  and  prefer  to  medicate  the  drinking 
water  and  feed  the  fat  meat  before  they 
get  so  far  advanced  with  the  disease  as 
to  need  such  radical  treatment,  for  if  you 
are  not  well  skilled  with  the  feather  or 
horse  hair  many  may  die  in  your  hands. 

Grovania,  Penna.  o.  a.  m. 


The  Pheasant  Nuisance. — In  regard  to 
the  pheasant  question  I  can  say  from  my 
own  experience  that  they  are  a  nuisance 
to  the  farmers.  One  pheasant  can  pull 
as  much  corn  in  an  hour  as  a  crow  will 
pull  all  day.  They  are  greatly  troubling 
farmers  in  this  section  and  I  think  an  end 
should  be  put  to  them.  c.  w.  h. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


■A.V*  TEN  YEARS  AHEAD 

OF  ALL  OTHER 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

In  skimming-  efficiency,  simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility  and  convenience,  the  new  1908  Improved 

_  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are  fully 

ten  years  ahead  of  any  other  machine  on  the  market  to-day. 
Thirty  years  of  experience,  protecting  patents,  and  the  many 
valuable  improvements  devised  and  perfected  by  the  DE  LaVAL 
engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  three  years, 
are  responsible  for  this  fact.  Every  feature  of  the  DE  laVAL 
has  been  improved,  from  the  supply  can  to  the  base.  The  new 
centre- balanced  bowl  with  its  separate  spindle  is  alone  a  triumph 
in  separator  construction  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  Then,  there  is  the  new  one-piece  “anti-splash”  sanitary 
supply  can,  adjustable  shelves  for  skim-milk  and  cream  recep¬ 
tacles,  new  frame  designs,  and  many  other  but  less  important 
improvements,  -  all  combining  to  make  the  DE  LA  VAL  an  abso¬ 
lutely  ideal  separator  for  farm  and  dairy  use.  There  is  the 
proper  size  machine  for  every  size  dairy  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  and  no  cow  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of 
these  machines.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  see  and  examine 
the  new  DE  LAVAL,  and  right  at  your  own  home  too,  if  you 
will  but  say  the  word.  Our  new  illustrated  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  the  DE  LAVAL  improvements  in  detail  is  sent  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  us  at  once  and  you  will  receive  this  interesting 
book  by  the  first  mail  with  full  information  as  to  how  you 
may  have  a  free  demonstration  of  the  improved  DE  LAVAL  at 
your  own  home.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  and  your  only  regret 
will  be  that  you  didn’t  investigate  sooner 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co.. 

Eric  St.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa.,  I  .S.A, 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials.by  Inventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  prolltable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  .IUr.  Co.,  BU,  COBLBSKII.L,  N.Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Skilled  workmanship  and 
finest  selected  material. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


[STEEL  REINFORCED 

G*1  rani  led  gtoei  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safe  ladder,  flow  to  Build., 

c-ra.m  KALAMAZOO  CO. 

D«pL24  Mich.  *Sllo 


NT  and  red 

CEDAR 


SILO 


The  Sowa  is  the  Only  One 
awarded  GOLD  MEDALS  at 
the  Three  Last  WOULD  FAIRS . 


Write 

for 

Catalog • 

DUST  PROOF 
CEAR. 

TURNS  EASY. 


If  you  settle  for  any  other  than 
the  Iowa,  have  the  agent  sign  this 
guarantee. 

Guarantee. 

“We  agree  that  this  machine  will 
skim  as  close  as  the  Iowa  on  hot  and 
cold  milk,  thick  or  thin  cream,  or 
we  will  return  the  money  or  the 
note.”  If  you  insist  on  that  you 
will  never  own  any  except  the  Iowa. 
If  they  sign  it  write  us.  We  will  be 
there  with  our  machine. 


Orchard,  la.,  Apr.  8,  ’08. 
‘T  bought  and  had  the  skim  milk 
tested.  There  was  1  lb.  lost  in  4500 
lbs.  of  skim  milk.  I  am  pleased. 

L.  M.  Andrews,  Farmer.” 


Elmdale,  Mich.,  May  8,  ’08. 

“I  send  you  my  picture  as  I  am 
starting  with  my  14th  separator  this 
week.  L.  E.  Lott.” 


No  other  make  dare  meet 
the  Iowa  In  an  open  and  fair 
skimming  contest. 


•  i'  «  -  .  ■,  y  *-Av  >■  j-  . 

*  - 
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CLOSEST  SKIMMER  /AT  THE  WORLD! 


AFRAID  OF  THE  IOWA. 

Roxana  Township,  (Eaton  County)  Mich., 

April  18,  1908. 

We  hereby  sign  that  we  were  present  on  the  above  date,  the 

time  set  for  the  contest  between  the - and  the  iowa 

Separator,  and  the - people  refused  absolutely  to  run 

their  machine  with  the  Iowa,  each  machine  to  be  run  according 
to  the  instructions  sent. 

Signed : 

Arthur  Swan, 

H.  Ewing, 

F.  S.  Ewing, 

G.  W.  Smith. 


James  H.  Bush, 
Chas.  Rothfoot 
Lynn  Skinner. 


John  W.  Doxsie, 

S.  A.  McNoughton, 
Frank  Kane, 


Not  one  but  five  summarized 
authentic  competitive  tests  made 
by  the  Oregon  Station  proved  that 
The  Iowa  beat  all  standard  ma¬ 
chines  an  average  of 

69 1  per  cent . 


Oklahoma,  Michigan, 
North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  tests  show  loss  of 
only  1  lb.  or  less  in 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 


IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  CO.,  142  sbtOT,  Waterloo,  la 


t 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  JO,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  10,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  11.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission.  Repeated  demands  have  been 
made  for  payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We  will 
accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with  interest  at  any 
time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be 
repeated  in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  feimpson  &  Co. 
continue  to  solicit  consignments  of  farmers. 

Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Adams  Centre, 
X.  Y.,  sent  $6.50  on  June  2,  1905.  to  J.  A. 
Bennett  &  Sons  Co.,  Governeur,  N.  Y., 
for  an  incubator.  That  is  now  nearly 
three  years  ago.  She  has  not  received 
the  incubator  yet. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  the  reliability  of 
the  Globe  Advertising  and  Distributing  Co.? 
Would  you  advise  the  purchase  of  a  mem¬ 
bership?  I  enclose  their  circular. 

Virginia.  w.  c.  a. 

No;  we  know  no  service  given  by 
such  agencies  that  would  justify  the 
payment  of  $2  for  membership.  The 
allurements  they  hold  out  for  big  profits 
in  the  distribution  seldom  if  ever  mate¬ 
rialize. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  standing  of  the  Sarsfield  Silver  Mine 
Co.  of  Montezuma,  Colorado,  as  it  offers 
to  sell  shares  at  10  cents  per  share?  I  en¬ 
close  application  for  your  inspection.  Is  it 
any  good?  Please  give  me  your  opinion 
of  the  matter.  j.  h.  c. 

Maryland. 

We  wish  all  our  people  would  refuse 
to  be  tempted  by  big  promises  of  profit 
in  cheap  mining  stock,  or,  in  fact,  min¬ 
ing  stock  of  any  kind.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  the  small  investor 
in  any  of  them.  Leave  them  all  alone. 

The  Government  suit  against  E.  G. 
Lewis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  alleged  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  purposes  in  the  sale  of  stock  and 
securing  deposits  for  the  bank  he  or¬ 
ganized  some  time  ago  at  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  acquittal  for  Lewis.  The 
Government  issued  fraud  orders  against 
the  bank,  and  it  was  obliged  to  close  up 
and  go  out  of  business.  It  is  said  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  investments  in 
the  bank  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Lewis’ 
publishing  interests. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  opinion  of  the 
Shore  Acres  and  Inland  Development  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York.  So  far  1  have  no  money 
invested  in  the  scheme,  only  time.  If  they 
are  humbugs  please  publish  the  facts,  as  it 
may  help  some  one  else.  n.  m.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  gave  our  opinion  of  this  some 
weeks  ago.  It  has  all  the  Ostrander 
earmarks,  and  is  evidently  promoted  by 
him  or  some  of  his  apt  pupils.  They  are 
simply  trying  to  sell  you  a  lot  for  more 
than  it  is  worth  by  a  scheme  to  make 
you  believe  it  is  worth  more.  If  course 
it  is  a  fake. 

I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  fight  against  wrong  and  in 
behalf  of  right.  Surely  others  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  I  cannot  help  feeling  what 
must  be  your  exultation  as  compared  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  Brother  Tucker  of  The 
Country  Gentleman — not  in  the  downfall  of 
P.  PI.  Dawley,  for  God  knows  he  needs 
human  pity- — but  in  being  sustained  in  your 
contention  by  apparently  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  searching  investigations  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Fred  B.  Keeney  in  behalf  of  the 
A.  .T.  C.  C.,  and  who  in  an  honest  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  Ms  duty  has  shown  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  courage  than  even  Gov. 
Hughes  dared  to  s''ow.  It  is  better  than 
a  thousand  court  victories. 

Texas.  dan  m’uae. 

We  give  the  above  just  to  show  bow 
they  feel  on  the  subject  down  in  Texas. 
The  man  who  faces  a  disagreeable  duty 
and  pursues  it  to  the  end  is  sure  to  find 
approval  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
it  was  not  want  of  courage  that  kept 
Governor  Hughes  from  investigating 
the  case  at  the  time  we  presented  it 
to  him,  but  bad  advice  and  misinforma¬ 
tion  from  those  whom  he  relied  upon 
for  agricultural  information. 

Are  you  willing  to  tell  a  subscriber  what 
you  think  of  the  Vacuum  Ice  Company, 
whose  advertisement  I  enclose?  Tub  R. 
N.-Yr.  must  have  many  subscribers  among 
those  who  take  this  church  paper.  In  the 
issue  of  May  1  was  an  article  which  was 
almost  an  editorial  endorsement  of  the 
company.  B.  i.  M. 

New  lrork. 

We  are  willing  to  tell  our  subscribers 
anything  we  know,  and  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  to  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  them.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
This  company  was  oreanized  Aoril  15, 
1908,  until  an  authorized  canital  stock 
of  $100,000,  of  which  $60,000  has  been 
issued.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Daniel  E.  Hallock,  who  was  formerly 
the  president  of  the  Maryland  Vacuum 
Ice  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  This 
company  failed.  Mr.  Hallock  was  made 
receiver.  The  assets  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hallock  by  authority  of  the  United 
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States  court  for  $18,500,  and  it  is  said 
be  turned  same  over  to  the  Vacuum  Ice 
Company,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
much  stock  was  issued  in  exchange  for 
it.  The  company  is  at  present  a  close 
corporation,  and  little  is  known  of  its 
inside  affairs.  It  is,  however,  offering 
$80,000  first  mortgage  10-year  bonds  for 
sale  at  $94,  and  bearing  interest  at  six 
per  cent.  If  anyone  wants  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  bonds,  we  have  no  ob¬ 
jection,  but  we  could  not  recommend 
investment  of  securities  issued  on  this 
basis. 

Last  week  a  representative  of  Kassoff 
&  Son,  the  commission  house  of  30  Jay 
Street,  New  York,  called  with  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  farmer 
who  refused  to  ship  him  any  goods  be¬ 
cause  of  their  treatment  of  another  ship¬ 
per  whose  experience  was  referred  to 
on  page  94,  February  1  issue.  This 
young  man  said  lie  was  unable  to  get 
shipments  from  farmers  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  story,  and  he  thought 
the  matter  would  be  all  right  if  we 
would  accept  his  order  and  run  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  soliciting  shipments.  We 
could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  run  the 
advertisement,  and  he  left  promising  to 
go  into  the  country  and  solicit  ship¬ 
ments  personally.  We,  of  course,  have 
no  objection  to  his  doing  so.  We  sim¬ 
ply  suggest  to  our  people  to  look  up 
page  94  before  promising  the  consign¬ 
ment. 

I  enclose  subscription  till  January,  1909. 
Can  you  give  me  standing  of  die’  Ameri¬ 
can  Real  Estate  Co.?  They  advertise  six 
per  cent  bonds,  pay  on  tbe  installment  plan, 
and  at  the  end  of  10  or  20  years’  time  or 
date  of  maturity,  will  pay  you  the  sum 
given  in  bond  which  would  net  six  per  cent. 
Is  it  safe?  a.  e.  p. 

Montana. 

This  class  of  bonds  has  been  referred 
to  before.  They  are  not  bonds  to  se¬ 
cure  the  payment  of  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  as  many  suppose.  The  property 
is  in  this  case  and  in  most  cases  mort¬ 
gaged  and  bonded  independently  of 
these  certificates.  These  are  the  so- 
called  debenture  bonds.  They  are  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  promissory 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
payable  at  a  given  time.  In  effect  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds  is  equivalent  to 
loaning  the  company  money  on  their 
notes  or  promise  to  pay.  The  company 
has  considerable  property  in  and  around 
New  York,  but  our  information  is  that 
it  is  held  subject  to  mortgages,  and  it 
has  nearly  $7,000,000  of  these  debenture 
bonds  outstanding  in  addition  to  mort¬ 
gages  of  about  $1,335,000.  The  assets 
are  estimated  at  about  nine  and  a  half 
million.  Of  course  with  such  a  per¬ 
centage  of  indebtedness  the  safety  of 
the  loan  depends  on  the  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  the  management,  and  some¬ 
thing  no  doubt  on  general  financ’al  con¬ 
ditions,  but  we  are  not  encouraging  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  class  of  securities  for 
our  people. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  tbe  vic¬ 
tory  in  tbe  Dawley  case.  Enclosed  find 
check  for  my  subscription ;  it  has  not  ex¬ 
pired  yet.  I  started  with  a  ten-weeks’  sub¬ 
scription,  and  like  it  better  than  any  farm 
paper  I  get.  Please  send  me  some  more 
envelopes.  I  have  given  away  several  and 
sent  several  trial  subscriptions  to  my 
friends.  a.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

_  The  above  is  printed  to  again  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  those  10-weeks  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Such  letters  are  coming  to 
us  every  day.  Every  time  you  send  a 
10-weeks  order  for  a  progressive,  intel¬ 
ligent "  farmer  you  secure  a  permanent 
subscriber  to  the  paper.  We  are  always 
glad  to  send  all  the  little  envelopes 
needed.  We  have  them  all  ready  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  bundle  goes  to  some  one 
every  mail.  Ask  for  as  many  as  you 
can  distribute.  j.  j.  d. 


Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dips 
have  healthier  animals— get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  than  half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
the  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


EEMKMMM 


The  lending  sheep  dip  for  66 years.  Used  on  over 
250  million  sheep  every  year.  Kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stain  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal.  pkt.  60c;  100  gal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  nil  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non* 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  salty.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip — no  sediment. 
Goes  farther  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc. 

^1^0  r*n  1  I  An  n,  n  1.aa  OfYl  n  11^..  —  r  ..  . I  3  I $  —  -  

or 

H  gal 


COOPER’S  WORM  TABLETS 


<4  A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  and  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tablet  for  Iamb  orshoat;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
— 10  tablets  20c  postpaid;  box  of  100  tablets  $1.50 postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “L AVENE” 


The  most  t^ffective  skin  dressing  for  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cares  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders  in  preparing  animals  forshow. 

Price— Quart  can  SI. 00:  gnl.  can  $3.00. 


COOPER’S  TREE  SPRAY 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 
caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  100  gallons  of  wash  Price-Gallon  can,  $3.00. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  where  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  the  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Win.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  111!  nois  St.  .Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  for  freight  account. 

Distributing:  Agents: 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.f  170  William  St.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.f 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


Milk  Oil  Dip 


June  6, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


RARY  PHIPK  C~Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DHD  I  UnllmO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorca*, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Micli. 


S,  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Es‘’,orh"t"’' 


ing  from  select- 


------  — g  in 

ed  Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  tor 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $5  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  New  York. 


Q  fi  W  I  FRHflRkK  “  Ecgs  for  hatching 

Oi  Ui  iii  LLUnUrillO  from  600  mature  hens, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  FA  KM-S  C  R.I.  Reds, 
8.C.W.  Leghorns:  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Oil.  Jl  ltCKNSKN  *  HONS,  ISox  48,Wortend)kr,  N.  J. 

BCKK,  Wh.  Lechorne,  Eggs  75c.  per  15,  $1.25  per  30  :  S.  C.  IS.  I. 

Kcd  Eggs  90c.  peris,  $1.50 per  30:  Mottled  Ancona  Kggd,$l.on 
per  15, $1.75  per  30;  cat.  tree.  JOHN  A.  KOTII,  Qiiakertow n.l’n. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Breeder  of  nil  varieties 
of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Water  Fowls.  Guarantee 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  Mosher,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

FfiRQ  $1  per  15:  $3  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
LUUO  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Beds  and  Bog- 
horns;  13  var.;  cat.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOIL  HATCHING  at  half  price  from  my 
*"  choice  matings  of  R.  C.Reds,  after  May  15.  Cir¬ 
cular.  E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  No.  2. 

DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  batching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Yr. 


■will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horsecan 
be  worked.  82.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  6-C  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR,  for  mankind,  gl.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Pain 
W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Vloes  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do.* 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone-  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  SI- OO  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.T.  RKDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


NDIAN  RUNNER  and  1’EKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
$1.00  for  11.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  < 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  SIO. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Su^nlbs  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TI1RKFY  FfifiQ— M.B.&W.  H..  $2  per  11;  $16  per 
lUniYul  L-UUO  mo.  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Matinglist,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5th  St.,Brooklyn,N.Y 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Newport,  it. I. 

I  have  also  Buff.  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Hocks; 

Brown.  White  and  Bun  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas, Light  Brahmas.  “Eggs 
to  Hatch  ’  from  all  above  kiuds,  at  luc.  each. 


GAPES,  Why  Not  Cure? 

Profit  means  purse  riches  !  Saving  means  profit  I  With  a 
Rex  (Jape  Worm  Extractor  you  can  absolutely  save  all  your 
(Jape-sickened  fowls.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  booklet. 

♦J.  S.  KLOCK,  (Dept.  G.),  -  Urban,  Penn. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSn“|»,fE*t’ 

Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  15,  $l;’l()<),  $5. 
GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 

Pfl  1 1 1  TR  Y  M  FI\USemi  ^or  our  new  36-page  illus- 
i  U  U  L  I  ll  I  111  L  ll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White  J.eg- 
atid  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wli. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 

White  Leghorns 

1' 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
enuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  i  mcember,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,0110; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 


EASY  AND 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  SCORES  EVERYWHERE, 


K  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


BRANCH  ES: 

Ifew  York,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A, 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 

DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN,  -  U.  S.  A. 


branches: 

London,  Eng.  Montreal,  Que. 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Bombay,  India. 


4PO 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  2!),  1908.  Wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  Red .  —  @1.01 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  @1.13 

Corn .  70  @  73 

Oats .  56  @62 

Rye .  —  @90 


FEED. 


Wheat  Bran  . 26.00 

Middlings . 28.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 


@  28.00 
©  29.50 
@31.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  for  large  bales;  small 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 17.00 

No.  2  . 15.00 

No.  3  . 14.00 

Clover  mixed  . 13. Of) 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 12.00 

Short  and  Oat  .  9.00 


hales  50 

©18.00 
@10.50 
fa  1 5.00 
(a  15.00 
(a  1  3.00 
©11.00 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40- 
qunrt  can,  netting  2%  cents  to  20-cent  zone 
shippers. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  22  V,  ©  23 

Firsts .  21  ”@  22 

Seconds .  19  ©  20% 

Thirds .  16  ©  18 

State  Dairy.  Jialf-tubs,  finest  —  @  22 

Tubs,  good  to  choice .  20  @  21 

Tubs,  common  to  fair....  10  @  ]* 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  IS 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  white, 

fancy .  —  @  14% 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  colored, 

fancy .  —  @  1414 

Full  cream,  large,  old,  colored, 

fancy .  —  ©  1414 

Full  cream,  old.  fair  to  prime  n  14  @  13 

Full  cream,  old,  common.  .  .  ,  8  "©  9% 

Full  cream,  new .  9%@  10  % 


EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  —  ©  19 

White,  good  to  choice .  18  ©  18% 

Brown  and  mixed,  extras....  1 8  *4  ©  • — 
Western,  storage  packed.,..  17  "@  17% 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy  cases,  lb.  10  ©  10% 

Evap.,  choice,  cases  .  8%©  9% 

Evap.,  prime,  cases  .  7  "@  7% 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian  ...  —  @  7 

Evap.,  as  to  quality.  1900.  5%©  7 

Evap..  common  to  fair....  5%@  6% 

Sun-dried,  coarse-cut.  lb...  6  "©  7  ” 

Propped,  ’97.  prime.  100  lbs.1.50  (a  1.75 
Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.. 1.60  ©1.05 

Rasnborries.  evan..  1907....  23  ©  24 

Apricots,  California,  1907...  20  @  28 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  Northern  Spy . 2.00 

Baldwin . 2.00 

Russet,  Roxbury  . 2.00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2.00 

Common . 1.00 

PefloVs,  Florida,  c  arrier ....  1.75 

Plums.  Oa.,  carrier . 2.00 

StrH"-b»]-rios,  Norfolk,  quart  3 

Eastern  Shore  .  4 

Delaware  and  Maryland...  4 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  quart...  3 

Huckleberries,  N.  C .  15 

Muskmelons,  Florida,  crate.. 1.50 
Watermelons,  Florida  .  30 


Marrow . 

Medium . 

Pea . 

Reef  Kidney  . 
White  Kidney, 


BEANS. 

. 2  20 

. 2.10 

. 2.20 

. 1 .75 

choice . 2.35 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 

South’n,  white.  No.  1,  bhl.  2.25 

Sout^’n,  red.  No.  1 . 2.00 

South’n,  seconds  . .1.50 

South’n.  culls  . 1.25 

Maine,  hid.  or  hag . 2.25 

State  &  W’n,  180  lbs _ 2.37 


f  3.25 
(a  2.75 
(<i  2.50 
fa  2.25 
©1.75 
©2.“0 
©  2.50 
©  6 
©  8 
©  9 

©  12 
©  20 
©  2.50 
@  60 


©2.40 

©2.35 

©2.50 

©1.90 

©2.40 


©4. -00 
©3.25 
©2.75 
fa  1.75 
(a  1 .50 
©2.l'0 
@2.62 


Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt,,  1.75 
Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.... 2. 50 
Asparagus,  green,  Colossal. 

dozen . 1.75 

Green,  extra  . . 1.25 

Green,  prime  . 1 .00 

Green,  culls  .  50 

White.  Colossal  . 1.50 

White,  extra  . 1.25 

White,  prime .  75 

White,  culls .  50 

Beets,  Southern,  loo  belts.. 1.00 

Uarrots,  S'n,  100  belts . 1.00 

Old,  bbl .  50 

Corn,  Florida,  ease . 1.25 

New  Orleans,  100 . 2.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket....  25 

Florida,  crate  .  25 

Sav.  &  Ch'n.  basket .  75 

Va.,  cold  frame,  basket .  ,  1.25 

Hothouse,  No.  1,  box . 2.50 

Hothouse.  No.  2  . 1.25 

Cabbage,  S.  O..  crate .  30 

N.  C.  &  Va..  bid .  25 

Eastern  Shore.  Md.  &  Va. 

bbl .  30 

Cauliflowers.  Norfolk,  basket  — 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.25 

Kale,  bbl .  30 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 3.00 

Lettuce,  bbl .  75 

Lima  beans,  Florida,  crate.  2.50 

Bermuda,  box  . 1.00 

Mint.  100  bunches  .  50 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb....  10 

Onions,  Bermuda,  craft' ....  1 .20 

Cuban,  orate  . .  1 .00 

Texas,  white,  crate .  50 

Texas,  yellow,  crate .  50 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.40 

T-eoks,  100  bunches .  75 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.50 

Oystorplant.  100  bunches. ..  1.00 
Peppers,  Florida,  carrier ...  1 .00 

Parsley.  S’.  O..  bbl . 2.50 

Peas.  Norfolk.  Telephone,  bkt  50 

Norfolk,  small  .  35 

Baltimore .  7.5 

Eastern  Shore  .  50 

Maryland.  Telephone  ....  1.75 

Md..  other  varieties  . 1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  25 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  . 1.00 

String  beans.  Southern,  bkt.  10 

Norfolk,  basket  . 3.25 

Spinach,  Nearby,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50 

Yellow,  crooked  nock,  bbl .  75 

Harrow.  bbl . 1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.25 

White,  barrel-crate  .  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier.  .1.00 
Watercress,  100  bunches  ..1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls .  — 

Turkeys .  — 

Ducks.  .  .  .  11 

Geese .  " 

Guinea  fowl,  pair .  — 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs., 

pair,  lb .  35 

Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pair,  lb.  30 

Western,  dry-nicked  .  30 

Western,  scalded  .  25 

Fowls .  12 

Ducklings.  I,.  T.,  spring,  lb..  • — 
Ducks,  old  W’n,  poor  to  fair  8 
Geese,  old  W’n.  poor  to  fair.  5 
Squabs,  dozen  . 1-25 

LIVE  STOCK.  _ 

Steers  . *5.90 

Oxen  . 4..>0 

Rulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 2.00 

Calves  . 4.00 

Sheen  . 4-99 

Lambs  . 9.00 

Hogs  . 5.25 


©  2.25 
@3.50 

@2.25 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@  75 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  60 
@3.00 
@23)0 
©  1 .50 
©2.50 
fa'  5.00 
©L25 
©1.00 
©1.50 
@1.50 
©3.50 
©2.00 
©  50 
@  50 

©  60 
©  50 
©2.00 
©  50 

©4.00 
©1.50 
©3.00 
©  1 .50 
©1.00 
©  50 
©  1 .30 
©1.25 
©1.25 
©1.25 
©2.60 
©1.10 
©3.00 
©3.00 
©  1 .50 

fa  5  50 
©1.00 
fa  75 
(fi  1  AO 
@  1.00 
fa  2.25 
fa  1.25 
fa  50 
fit  2.00 
(a  1.00 

fa  3.75 
0  75 

O’  1.00 
©  1 - 
Oi  1 .50 
©  1 .75 
fa  75 
©3.25 
©  1 .25 


@ 

30 

© 

13% 

fa 

11 

© 

12 

fa 

8 

fa 

50 

@ 

25 

@ 

17 

© 

40 

fa 

35 

fa 

32 

fa 

28 

© 

15 

© 

17 

fa 

10 

© 

8 

@3.25 

©6.90 
©5.15 
©4.65 
©4.50 
©6.50 
©5.50 
©8.00 
fa  6.00 


CROWS  AND  GEESE. 

Talking  about  crows  and  com,  we  are 
greatly  pestered  with  crows,  also  the  Red¬ 
wing  blackbird.  A  friend  advised  rue  to 
try  threading  corn  with  horse  hair  or 
horse  tail,  tying  the  ends  together  and  scat¬ 
tering  it  around  the  field.  Once  a  crow 
gets  in  trouble  he  is  sure  to  stay  away 
from  the  place.  My  field  of  newly-planted 
corn  was  picked  out  faster  than  I  could 
plant  it.  By  this  method  the  bird  swallows 
the  corn  and  the  hair  chokes  him  and  will 
make  tumbling  scenes  in  the  air;  all  the 
other  birds  leave  for  the  season.  So  far 
as  Mrs.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  (page  137)  is 
concerned  about  geese,  we  have  raised  flock 
after  flock.  We  turn  them  out  on  grass 
after  a  day  or  so  old,  never  giving  them 
corn,  crumbs  or  anything  but  grass  and 
water  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  until 
grass  is  gone.  When  the  pin  feather  stage 
arrives  and  there  is  ■  rain,  they  will  hold 
their  mouths  open — like  silly  goslings  they 
are — and  drown  themselves.  During  heavy 
rains  we  have  to  look  after  them.  Other¬ 
wise  they  are  the  least  trouble  of  anything 
we  raise.  They  grow  very  fast.  We  had 
a  slat  box  they  use  to  run  in  and  out.  One 
morning  we  were  watching  them  ;  at  night 
they  had  grown  so  they  could  not  get 
through  the  slats  again.  If  we  once  start 
feeding  corn  and  other  things,  they  will 
not  take  to  grass.  1.  p.  j. 

Relden,  Virginia. 

THE  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM. 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS.  Etffls  for  hatching  S2.00  per  eleven. 

The  quickest  growth  meat  fowl  in  existence.  7L> 
lbs.  in  10  weeks  after  batch:  more  meat  on  one 
Muscovy  than  on  3  Pekins.  Address 

H.  J.  MILLER,  Prop., 

P.  O.  Box  3  14,  Terryville,  Conn. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Largest  and  Best  Herd  in  the  World. 
Greatest  value  for  least  money. 

Write  at  once  for  free  information. 

Horace  I  .  Bronson.  Prop.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 


Mr.  H.  E  .  Kinne,  Jr.,  of  Hartwiek  Seminary, 
N.  Y..  is  no  longer  in  my  employment.  I  have  no 
interest  in  any  business  which  he  assumes  to 
represent. 


HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  PROP.  STAR 
FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  ssTubular”  on  a 
Cream  Separator  Stands 
for  the  Same  as  *sSterlin^” 
on  Silver— THE  BEST  MADE. 


What  the  Tubular  does  in  the  dairy  puts  it 
foremost — twice  as  clean  separating  as  other  sep¬ 
arators  at  Fairmont,  Minn.;  twice  as  clean  at  Ken¬ 
dall,  Wis.;  six  to  ten  times  as  clean  at  Scotsburn, 

N.  S.;  fifteen  times  as  clean  at  Gananoque,  Ont. 

But  these  competitions  were  far  away  from 
your  home.  Well,  try  it  out  in  your  own  dairy,  and  see  whether 
the  Tubular  is  sterling,  whether  it  will  do  better  for  you,  with 
your  own  cows,  than  any  other  process  or  separator.  No  cost 
to  you.  Just  write  us  you  want  to  know  what  the  Tubular  can 
do  for  you.  Ask  first  for  Catalogue  No.  153.  It’s  a  good  in¬ 
troduction. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


One  Advantage 

of  using- 

RUBEROID 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

ROOFING 

on  a  gabled  roof  is  that  there 
is  no  need  to  use  tin  or 
copper  for  the  valleys  and 
the  tinsmith’s  charges  are 
avoided.  Ruberoid  can  be 
fitted  to  all  irregularities. 
It’s  so  easy  to  lay  that  any 
handy  man  can  do  the  work. 

Ruberoid  is  the  only  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  with 
A  RECORD  OF  16  YEARS 
of  unqualified  success.  Roofs 
laid  with  it  when  it  was  first 
introduced,  are  still  in  good 
condition. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a 
building  is  in  question,  Ru¬ 
beroid  will  be  found  better 
suited  to  your  wants  than  any 
other  roofing.  Wears  longer 
and  costs  less  than  metal  or 
shingles.  Contains  no  tar, 
rubber  or  paper ;  will  not  rot, 
melt,  crack  or  rust.  Sparks  or 
burning  brands  will  not  ignite 
it. 

Beware  of  imitations  ;  the  gen¬ 
uine  has  the  name  “RUBEROID” 
stamped  every  four  feet  on  the 
under  side. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  boohtet 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street,  New  York, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

R  H II P  R  fl  1 1 P  — 1  have  discovered  a  positive  cure  for 
nUUl  ItUUii  Roup.  It  never  fails.  Cure*  the  worst 
cases.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Send  25  cents  for  formula. 
Any  druggist  furnishes  Ingredients.  Cure  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  A.  E.  PARK,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

THOROUGHBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

Barrows  and  gilts  six  weeks  old  $10  each;  ont  of 
Ruby  bred  to  Rube.  These  are  perfect  specimens 
of  this  famous  breed;  pretty  as  gold  fish  and  will 
weigh  300  lbs.  dressed  at  Thanksgiving.  It  costs  no 
moi  e  to  raise  thoroughbreds  and  pays  twice  as  well. 
Will  be  crated  and  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price. 
Clias.  Bulkley  Hubbell,  Albert  J.  Cummings, 
Proprietor.  Manager. 

BROOKSIDE  FARM,  -  •  Williamstown,  Mass. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  &  BRO.,| 
Wrlghtsvlll*.  Pa. 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COLINTBY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York- 

Pl  CAQF  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  ('otn- 
iLLnOL  mission  I  louse  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
II  111  I  L  fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

A  WIDOW’S  SACRIFICE 
IN 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

To  settle  affairs  immediately,  this  garden  farm  of 
113  acres  with  fine  orchard  and  splendid  buildings 
is  thrown  ou  the  market  for  the  low  price  of  $6,000. 
For  details  see  page  lfil  "Strout's  Money-Making 
Farms  of  America  No.  20,”  copy  mailed  on  request. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AH  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 
VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ry.  Full  Im¬ 
provements,  rich  soil,  long  Summers,  mild  Winters, 
abundant  water,  and  excellent  markets.  Hand¬ 
some  booklet  free  and  excursion  rates.  Address 

6.  B.  WALL,  Beal  Estate  Agt,  C.  &  «.  By., 
Dept.  “G,”  Richmond,  Va. 

Cuts  IOO  Tons  Hay. 

Yon  can  live  like  a  king  on  this  237  acre  farm  and 
hank  $1,000  yearly;  splendid  supply  of  water:  pas¬ 
ture  for  25  cows;  abundance  of  fruit;  2  kz  story  house 
with  10  rooms  and  piazza:  barn  30x80;  convenii  utly 
arranged  and  fine  condition;  only  *2  mile  to  stores, 
church  and  school;  mail  delivered;  owner  has 
accepted  a  political  position  and  will  sacrifice  for 
only  $4,000;  $2,300  may  he  left  on  easy  terms.  Write 
for  picture  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Mexico,  New  York. 

Southern  FarmsPay 

Southern  farm  lands  are  big  yielders.  Rich 
black  loam  backed  by  a  perfect  climate.  Repeated 
crops — three  and  four  a  year — make  lartje  acreage 
uimecessary.  No  irrigating  or  fertilizing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  market  facilities.  Best  prices  for  products. 
Weeks  ahead  of  other  markets.  Lands  on  easy 
terms.  Write  for  particulars  to 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 

Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Death  th«  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  or  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
BALT  on  60  days’  trial  frelcb! 
prepaid.  .If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  *0.00.  Give  ns  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 

LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED. 

Highest  market  price  and  immediate  returns. 
Hens,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese.  Send  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions.  No  commission. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

Live  Poultry  Dept.,  123  Friend  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

Beautiful  SHETLANDS,  imported  and  registered 
Mares,  Stallions  and  Colts.  Send  for  list. 

Spring  Grove  Pony  Farm,  Ortville,  Ohio. 

PROOFREADING  PrSmp7,,t1ftomeY:,i:"il' 

Address  J.  A.  Gibbons,  1336  Cherry  St.,  Phila 
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For  16  Years  the  Best 

STILL  BETTERI 

#1908 


The  market  to-day  is 
flooded  with] 
l?'1'-—'  i--  separators  o  fl 
every  style  and' 
description, 
uWSffiLjrfix  and  all 

Mli  make 

“  b  >B 
vaifcrvrU  /  claims!’’, 


iRut  the  World’s  Record  for  clean  skimming  in 
150  consecutive  tests  is  held  by  oi.lv  one! 
[Separator,  and  that  one  is  the  reliable 

Uc  CREAM 

.  O.  SEPARATOR 

lin  competition  with  all  other  Standard 
Imakes..  Is  not  this  convincing  proof  of] 
which  is  best  ?  Dairvmen,  “get  wise.”! 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 


will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  nil  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  leM 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
P&pec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


BALES'VSK 


—often  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  records 
are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel 
Baler  has  a  largo  feed  opening,  automatic 
brake  device,  small  trip  lever  and  long  pitman 
travel.  Either  two  or  three  stroke,  and  self- 
food  if  desired.  Wo  will  save  you  $25  or  moro 
in  first  cost  and  much  more  every  year  In 
repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 
free  copy  of  y^y.,  ,N„0„  aj|  our  “Baler  Book.’ 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  (id  Church  Street.  New  York. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  builder  required  to 
set  them — no  veiichtx  that  can  he  lost 
or  stolen.  Three  to  twenty  t.-nx  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


posts  binder! 

*  TWINE 

Farmers  wanted  as  Agents 

AUGUST  POST 

MOULTON,  IOWA 


SAW  MILLS. 

Small  size  gasoline  power;  larger  sizes  kteam 
power.  Timber  cheap  all  around  you — turn  it 
into  Cash.  Our  mill  very  simple,  cokts  a  trifle 
to  run.  and  is  a  money-maker.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Highest  Award  at  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position.  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalogue, 
stating  requirements.  Address, 

WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS, 

100  Main  Street,  Bartley,  New  Jersey. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog' 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


Stock  Rack  and  Hay 
Ladders.  Made  Better  than 
you  expect,  Thoroughly  be’ ^ed,  notnailed.  Write 

Model  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  418,  Mancie,  Indiana. 


Our  warehouses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  prepared  to  handle  orders 
promptly.  You  can  get  a  WALTER  A. 

WOOD  machine  within  a  few  days  after  you  write  us.  You  can  get  one 
at  once  from  our  local  dealer.  Whichever  you  do,  do  it  today. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Box  a,  Hoosick  Fails,  n.  y 

The  World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines. 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  xo  horse.  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  3 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers,  Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shellers. 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Co  Iters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

The  Hesslnger  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  ■  Tutomy,  Pm 


A  Sample  Free.  Write  to  nearest  office  to-day. 

Illustrations  at  top,  from  left  to  right,  show:  Chas.  Johnson’s  Resi¬ 
dence,  Atlantic  City,  East  Machias  Lumber  Co.,  East  Machias,  Me., 
Walton  Skating  Rink,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  All  covered  with  Amatite. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  St.  Louis  New  Orleans  Pittsburg  Kansas  City 


UNTIL  Amatite  was  put  on  the 
market  a  few  years  ago, 
practically  everybody  who  used 
ready  roofings  had  to  paint  them 
regularly.  Some  of  the  roofings 
required  a  coat  every  year;  others 
every  two  or  three  years. 

In  all  cases  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  was  involved. 

The  popularity  of  Amatite  is 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
use  does  away  with  all  such 
trouble  and  expense.  This  is  due 
to  its  real  mineral  surface  which 
is  far  more  durable  than  any 
paint  made.  It  is  not  affected 
by  weather  and  will  last  indef¬ 
initely. 


All  that  is  necessary  after  lay¬ 
ing  an  Amatite  roof  is  to  leave  it 
alone.  Leaks  and  dissatisfaction 
are  left  behind. 

Every  practical  man  will  doubly 
appreciate  the  “no-paint”  idea 
when  we  add  to  that  statement 
the  fact  that  Amatite  is  lower  in 
price  than  most  of  the  “paint- 
me-every-two-years-or-leak”  roof¬ 
ings. 

In  addition,  Amatite  with  its 
smooth  lap  edge,  is  easy  to  lay, 
and  the  necessary  nails  and  liquid 
cement  for  laps  are  supplied  free, 
packed  conveniently  in  each  roll. 

Can  any  reasonable  man  ask 
more  ? 


C 


USE 

r  I  FOR  i 
PLOW. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

lark's  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide. 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
1800  tons  of  earth, 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIONiV  J  0 INTEUPOLE  CUTA 

co  111  SEND  FOR  •— - 

%  Vil  H  eiRcuLAPSToiKt 

NO  CUTAWAY 

*55  "°,RE  HARROW  “xj! 

:**=£  y?E  CO.  ^ 

(  ,  'JW  HICCANUM’ 
^^C0NN.U.S.A. 
Jointed  I’ole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION  Z 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


The  most 
carefully 

selected  -  »»»«= 

material;  the  ^ 

latest  improve¬ 
ments  ;  expert  workmanship  and  su¬ 
pervision  thoughout  their  making,  ex¬ 
plain  the  unapproached  superiority  of 
Dederick’s  Baling  Presses. 

Famous  for  their  speed  and  unusual 
capacity,  their  neat  work  and  remarkable 
endurance.  Presses  for  all  purposes. 
Catalog  giving  full  information  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69TlV0USl., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Sea  GreenS  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  f  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Enward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.o  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best,  ir  you  want  to  ho  sure  o£  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  oata.og. 
WARSAW-W'LKINSON  CO.,  bo  Highland  Ave..  Ware.w,  N.  Y.  J 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Elevates 
is  an  Hour 


Our  Last  Call 
For  This  Season 


The  DEMAND  tor  WALTER 
A.  WOOD  Machines  Is 
Enormous .  Save  Yourself 
Disappointment  by  ACT - 
ING  AT  ONCE-TODAY. 


If  you  have  not  bought  your  new  hay  or  grain  machine  yet,  we  urge 
you  to  get  in  touch  with  the  WALTER  A.  WOOD  dealer  at  once.  If  you 
don’t  know  of  one,  write  us  direct,  stat¬ 
ing  what  machine  you  are  interested  in. 

We  will  reply  by  return  mail. 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 
*We  >1 *0  malts  ROSS  SILOS  and  MAMURE  SPREADERS. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


BLOWER  and  Traveling 
FEED  TABLE 


BLIZZARDS 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height,  strong. 
^ durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  F'JKEE 


The  Walter  A.  Wood  Line. 

Please  specify  size  in  writing  us. 
Mowers.  3*2,4,  4^,5,  6  and  7  feet  cuts. 
Hakes.  8,  9, 10  and  12  feet  widths. 
Tedders.  6  and  8  fork. 

Grain  Hinders.  5,  6  and  7  feet  cuts. 
Reapers  and  Sickle  Grinders. 
Harrows  and  Cultivators. 


See  Our  Nearest  Deal¬ 
er  or  Write  Us  Today. 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WDRKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


■S'  -  .  '  m  At 

1  •  •  ■>  _  •  1 

THAT  NEVER 


&  ,  \ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paints 
fading,  ehaiking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


£j/Try  h 
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TESTING  A  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

Eating  Her  Weight  in  Food. 

Fairmount  Farm,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Arfman, 
and  adjoining  the  exhibition  grounds  of  the  Orange 
County  Agricultural  Society  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
is  the  home  of  one  of  the  cows  that  have  helped  to 
place  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle  more 
prominently  to  the  front  during  the  past  Winter. 
About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Arfman  attended  an  auction 
where  Dichter  Calamity  62412  was  bid  off  to  a  man 
who  for  some  reason  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  sale,  so  that  she  was  thrown  back  into  the 
ring  the  second  time.  Mr.  Arfman  made  a  bid  of 
$60,  and  she  was  knocked  down  to  him.  During  the 
first  Winter  she  proved  a  very  erratic  milker,  holding 
her  milk  back  much  of  the  time.  Knowing  that  she 
was  being  officially  tested  for  the  advanced  registry, 
and  that  she  was  doing  some  wonderful  work,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  Mr.  Arfman’s  invitation  to  come  out  and  see 
her  milked  and  fed  last  February.  Readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  interested  in  learning  just  how  these 
great  milk  machines  are  fed  and  cared  for  to  secure 
such  wonderful  results.  February  10 
was  the  day  selected,  and  the  snow  was 
falling  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  to  the  road  before  I  reached  my 
home  that  afternoon.  We  found  the 
wonderful  cow  (Fig.  224)  about  11  a.  m. 
lying  in  an  ordinary  box  stall  well  lit¬ 
tered  with  hay,  quietly  chewing  her  cud, 
with  C.  W.  Gaylord  in  charge  of  the 
official  test.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Arf¬ 
man  expressed  a  willingness  to  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  freely,  Mr.  Arfman 
saying  that  there  are  no  secrets  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  records  or  methods  of 
Fairmount  Farm.  The  cow  is  only  five 
years  old. 

“When  did  she  last  freshen?” 

“January  9,  1908.” 

“How  long  had  she  been  dry?” 

“Since  December  12,  1907.” 

“Had  she  any  grain  'ration  while 
dry?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  fed  after  freshening?” 

“Nothing  but  bran  mash  and  hay  the 
first  day.” 

“When  did  forcing  for  a  record  be¬ 
gin  ?” 

“On  the  second  day  after  freshening.” 

“How  much  grain  has  been  fed  to  her  during  the 
test  ?” 

“We  began  with  16  pounds  per  day,  and  gradually 
increased  until  at  the  maximum  she  ate  40  pounds 
per  day.” 

“Of  what  does  the  grain  ration  consist?” 

“Our  regular  grain  mixture  is  as  follows :  Ajax 
feed,  200  pounds;  ship  feed  (or  wheat  bran),  150 
pounds;  hominy  meal,  150  pounds;  gluten,  250  pounds; 
oat  feed,  100  pounds ;  oil  meal,  150  pounds,  making 
in  all  1,000  pounds.  This  is  all  mixed  and  fed  to¬ 
gether,  while  cotton-seed  meal  and  boiled  oats  are 
added  to  it  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  her 
apparent  relish  for  them  and  the  condition  of  her 
bowels.  If  her  bowels  seem  too  loose,  more  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  seems  to  check  the  looseness.  If  she  seems 
to  be  losing  relish  for  her  feed  more  boiled  oats 
seems  to  restore  it.” 

How  much  cotton-seed  meal  does  she  get  per 
day  ?” 

From  two  to  four  pounds,  and  from  four  to  six 
pounds  boiled  oats.” 

“Do  you  mean  dry  oats  or  wet  oats  after  they  are 
boiled?” 


“I  mean  wet  oats.  She  also  gets  beets  and  hay.” 

“How  many  beets  per  day?” 

“We  began  at  40  pounds  per  day,  and  increased  to 
100  pounds  at  one  time ;  she  is  now  eating  90  pounds 
of  beets  and  36  pounds  of  grain,  with  all  the  hay  she 
wants,  and  she  eats  a  lot,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
pounds.  We  let  her  pick  out  what  she  wants  from 
good  mixed  hay,  and  use  the  refuse  for  her  bedding.” 

“How  much  water  does  she  drink?” 

“From  60  to  100  quarts  a  day,  cold  water  right 
out  of  the  hydrant.  She  does  not  have  water  before 
her  all  the  time;  every  six  hours  she  is  fed  and 
milked,  and  then  watered  and  foddered  hay,  and 
sometimes  groomed,  but  oftener  not.’ 

“When  did  your  official  test  begin  ?■” 

“One  week  after  freshening.  On  the  first  day  she 
gave  63.7  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.7  butter  fat;  on 
the  thirty-first  day,  the  best  thus  far,  she  gave  91.7 
pounds,  testing  4.1  butter  fat.” 

The  day  of  our  visit  was  the  thirty-fifth  day  of 
the  record,  and  at  just  15  minutes  before  noon  Mr. 
Arfman  roused  the  cow  from  her  comfortable  bed 
and  got  his  milking  stool,  while  the  representative  of 


the  cattle  club  handed  him  an  empty  pail  and  en¬ 
joined  perfect  quiet.  Mr.  Arfman  then  drew  her 
milk  into  the  pail  and  handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 
It  tipped  the  scales  at  exactly  24  pounds.  She  had 
been  last  milked  just  six  hours  previously.  After 
being  well  stirred  samples  were  taken  for  analysis 
and  the  remainder  returned  to  owner.  The  cow  was 
given  her  ration  of  grain  and  roots  before  milking 
began,  and  was  engaged  in  eating  her  dinner  while 
being  milked.  After  we  humans  had  disposed  of  our 
dinner  the  sample  just  taken  was  tested  with  the 
Babcock  test  and  found  to  contain  4.2  butter  fat. 
Figured  on  the  80  per  cent  basis  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  over  five  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  Returning 
to  the  barn  we  found  that  the  cow  had  “cleaned  the 
platter”  and  was  ready  for  her  water  and  hay.  It 
was  noticeable  that  such  liberal  feeding  of  beets  gave 
the  droppings  quite  a  reddish  color. 

The  official  record  of  Dichter  Calamity  credits  her 
with  631.2  pounds  of  milk  and  32.40  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days,  and  2,579.9  pounds  milk  and  128.85 
pounds  of  butter  in  30  days.  This  makes  her  the  third 
highest  officially  tested  Holstein-Friesian  cow  for 
both  seven  days  and  30  days.  The  appearance  and 


record  of  this  cow  confirms  me  in  my  good  opinion 
of  mangel-wurzel  beets  as  succulent  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  as  well  as 
from  that  of  Mr.  Arfman  and  others  they  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  corn  silage.  I  raised  10  tons  last 
season  on  less  than  a  half  acre  of  land,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine,  D.  L.  Decker,  raised  45  tons  on  an  acre. 
He  used  1,500  pounds  of  high  grade  fertilizer,  sowing 
in  drills  16  inches  apart,  on  black  dirt  such  as  is 
largely  used  for  onions  and  celery.  Mine  were  raised 
on  rather  stony  upland  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  I 
found  that  harvesting  can  be  extended  over  half  of 
October  and  November  in  this  latitude,  gathering  a 
few  each  day,  and  that  the  tops  fed  to  cattle  each 
day  as  gathered  are  easily  worth  the  whole  cost  of 
labor  in  harvesting.  This  is  an  advantage  over  silage 
which  must  be  rushed  into  the  silo  just  before  frost 
at  heavy  cost  for  labor  and  machinery.  The  beets 
can  be  stacked  up  like  cord-wood  in  the  barn  cellar 
or  any  other  moderately  warm  place.  They  do  not 
heat  and  spoil  when  placed  in  a  big  bin  or  pile  as 
turnips  sometimes  do.  Ours  kept  in  perfect  condition 
until  the  last  were  used  near  the  end  of  April.  While 
most  of  ours  were  used  as  feed  for  hens, 
a  few  cows  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  peck 
a  day  from  December  to  April,  indicated 
a  feeding  value  of  from  30  to  40  cents 
per  bushel.  The  milk  was  carefully 
weighed  for  a  week  before  the  beets 
were  fed,  and  again  for  two  weeks 
after,  also  for  a  week  before  the  supply 
of  beets  was  exhausted,  and  again  after. 
A  bushel  of  beets  a  day  fed  to  four 
cows  gave  a  gain  in  milk  of  just  20 
pounds.  The  shrinkage  in  flow  was  just 
about  the  same  when  the  beets  were 
gone,  four  months  later.  I  am  planting 
an  acre  this  season.  o.  w.  mapes. 

GROWING  MONTREAL  MUSK- 
MELONS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard 
of  the  famous  muskmelons  grown  near 
Montreal,  Canada.  Mr.  R.  Brodie  is  a 
well-known  grower,  and  the  following 
statement  from  him  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Agriculturist : 

“While  we  grow  fewer  muskmelons 
than  are  grown  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  we  consider  that  we  make  up  in 
quality  to  some  extent  at  least  what  we 
fall  short  in  quantity.  Our  first  melons 
go  to  market  about  July  1,  and  bring  $12  a  dozen 
wholesale.  In  other  words,  we  get  more  for  a  single 
melon  than  the  southern  usually  get  for  an  entire  crate 
of  thirty  to  forty-five.  My  neighbor  says  he  has  sold 
$3,000  worth  of  melons  from  three  acres.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  following  statement  of  our 
methods,  that  we  put  ourselves  to  much  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  the  southern  grower. 

“Seeds  are  sown  the  end  of  March  in  a  hotbed,  in 
four-inch  pots,  strawberry  boxes,  or  inverted  sod, 
buried  in  the  earth  in  rows  close  together.  Five 
melon  seeds  are  planted  to  each  pot,  or  box,  and  the 
seeds  are  buried  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  come  through  the  ground  air  is  given  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  sash  when  the  sun  shines  during  the  day, 
closing  and  covering  it  at  night  to  retain  the  heat  and 
keep  out  the  cold.  By  the  end  of  April,  the  plants 
should  be  large  enough  to  set  out  in  the  permanent 
hotbeds.  Any  light  soil,  that  will  give  a  good  crop 
of  corn  or  potatoes,  should  grow  melons.  Trenches 
should  be  dug  the  previous  Autumn  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  thirty  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  required 
for  the  number  of  hotbed  frames.  The  action  of  the 
frost  through  the  Winter  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  puts 
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it  in  good  condition  to  receive  the  plants.  These 
trenches  are  filled  with  hot  manure  trampled  down 
firmly  to  within  four  inches  of  the  surface,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  about  eight  or  nine  inches  of  soil.  In  grow¬ 
ing  melons  on  a  large  scale,  we  cover  the  manure  with 
the  plow,  putting  in  little  posts  to  mark  the  centre 
of  the  trench,  making  a  ridge  or  bed  about  eight  feet 
wide  (a  foot  broader  than  the  hotbed  frame),  rak¬ 
ing  this  smoothly,  leaving  a  slight  rise  on  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  and  then  putting  on  the  hotbed  frame 
and  sash.  In  a  day’s  time  the  soil  should  be  warm 
enough  to  receive  the  plants  from  the  nursery  hot¬ 
bed.  They  are  watered  freely,  so  that  they  may  come 
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easily  from  the  pot.  (I  prefer  the  berry  boxes,  as 
they  cost  less  and  can  be  easily  broken  away  from 
the  roots.)  One  pot  containing  four  stout  plants  is 
put  to  each  sash.  They  are  watered  after  planting 
and  shaded  with  boards  or  matting  for  a  few  days, 
till  the  plants  take  root.  Shallow  cultivation  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  for  the  roots  extend  near  the  surface  as  far  as 
the  vines  above  ground. 

“About  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  vines  have 
filled  up  the  frames  and  little  melons  appear  the  size 
of  a  cocoanut,  the  glass  and  frames  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  doing  this  gradually  to  harden  up  the  plants. 
As  soon  as  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  formed,  the  end 
of  the  vines  should  be  nipped  off  and  all  the  growth 
sent  into  the  melons.  Some  varieties,  like  the  Hack¬ 
ensack,  produce  far  too  much  vine  and  too  few  melons 
ander  this  system  of  growing.  One  of  the  strong 
points  in  favor  of  the  Montreal  muskmelon  is  its 
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productiveness,  as  well  as  good  quality.  The  melons 
should  be  turned  every  few  days,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vine.  Some  growers,  as  soon  as  the 
melons  are  well  netted,  do  purposely  give  the  stem  a 
twist  to  hasten  ripening,  spoiling  the  quality  for  the 
sake  of  having  them  earlier.  When  they  are  nearly 
full  grown,  pieces  of  wood  or  shingle  should  be  put 
under  each  one  to  prevent  rot  and  to  keep  the  worms 
from  them. 

“Sometimes  good  melons  are  grown  by  a  somewhat 
simpler  method.  Holes  are  dug  about  one  foot  deep 
and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  filled  with 
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warm  manure,  which  is  well  trampled  down.  Each 
hill  is  then  covered  with  eight  inches  of  soil,  and  is 
set  with  plants  from  the  nursery  hotbed.  These  hills 
are  shaded  for  a  few  days  with  a  box  or  something 
of  the  sort.  Such  melons  ripen  in  September,  but 
there  is  not  the  demand  for  then  in  the  markets  that 
there  is  during  the  sultry  days  of  July.” 


REPAIRING  AN  INJURED  TREE. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  live  in  places  where  trees 
and  stumps  are  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  nui¬ 
sances  will  be  surprised  at  the  pictures  of  the  surgery 
shown  on  this  page.  To  many  people  the  value  of  a 
tree  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  lumber  or  fuel 
that  can  be  cut  from  it.  There  are  others  who  regard 
a  large  tree  as  an  old  friend,  and  they  will  go  to 
almost  any  expense  to  keep  the  tree  alive  and  thrifty. 
This  is  especially  true  near  the  eastern  towns  and 
cities,  where  farms  have  been  in  certain  families  for 
several  generations.  Trees  that  were  planted  many 
years  ago  come  down  to  the  present  owners  like  the 
deed  to  the  farm.  They  carry  memories  which  are 
among  the  most  sacred  things  of  life,  and  much 
would  be  lost  out  of  the  lives  of  the  present  owners 
were  the  old  trees  to  be  lost. 

There  is  so  much  of  this  feeling  that  an  extensive 
trade  has  been  developed  by  “tree  experts”  who  make 
a  business  of  saving  the  old  treees.  Our  pictures 
show  how  II.  L.  Frost  &  Co.  operated  on  an  old  pine 
tree  in  Massachusetts.  This  tree  had  begun  to  decay 
at  the  base,  a  large  cavity  having  formed  into  the 
heart.  As  will  be  seen,  the  method  of  saving  this 
tree  was  much  like  the  work  of  a  dentist  in  “filling” 
a  decayed  tooth.  The  object  was  to  cut  out  all  the 
dead  wood,  sterilize  the  interior  so  as  to  destroy  any 
germs  of  decay,  and  then  keep  out  the  air  by  filling 
the  cavity.  We  see  part  of  the  successive  steps  in 
this  operation.  With  chisel  and  gouge  the  decayed 
wood  was  all  cut  away.  The  cavity  was  then  ster- ' 
ilized  and  afterwards  filled  with  concrete  and  stones. 
In  a  smaller  cavity  concrete  alone  would  have  been 
used.  The  outer  surface  of  this  filling  is  left  rough, 
while  clear  concrete  is  put  next  to  the  wood.  A  sur¬ 
face  of  cement  was  then  laid  and  a  strip  of  zinc  large 
enough  to  cover  the  cavity  was  cut  and  fastened  to 
the  tree.  Then  this  zinc  covering  was  coated  with 
coal  tar,  and  will  be  painted  to  resemble  the  tree  in 
color.  You  will  notice  at  the  base  of  the  tree  how 
the  zinc  is  imbedded  in  the  cement.  This  prevents 
entrance  of  water  or  insects. 

This  tree  stands  at  the  junction  of  three  avenues, 
and  was  a  landmark,  so  that  it  had  considerable  local 
value.  Many  old  apple  trees  which  most  of  us  would 
cut  down  for  fuel  are  repaired  in  this  way,  the  owners 
being  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  to  save  the  old 
veterans.  Some  of  the  work  of  pruning  and  repair¬ 
ing  done  by  these  tree  experts  is  quite  remarkable. 
There  are  few  things  that  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
great  value  which  locality  will  give  to  common  ob¬ 
jects.  Back  on  a  hill  pasture  this  old  pine  tree  would 
have  little  value  aside  from  the  fuel  that  might  be 
cut  out  of  it.  Located  where  it  is  there  are  no  doubt 
men  who  would  pay  $500  rather  than  have  it  go  down. 
This  local  demand  for  trees  and  food  and  flowers  and 
other  things  which  under  what  one  might  call  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  would  have  small  value  is  calling  for 
new  methods  and  new  trades  which  are  very  profitable. 


STONE  ROAD  FIGURES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  a  request  for  figures  rela¬ 
tive  to  first  cost  of  stone  roads,  also  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  if  taxes  would  have  to  be  increased  to 
support  them.  I  will  send  some  figures  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  for  1907.  I  will  take  Mercer  County,  in 
which  the  State  capital  is  located.  This  county  has 
122  miles  of  stone  roads,  average  width  14  feet,  which 
cost  an  average  of  $7,630  per  mile,  the  State  paying 
one-third  of  this  amount.  Last  year  this  county  built 
nearly  six  miles  at  $8,030  per  mile,  also  spent  for 
repairing  114  miles  a  total  of  $44,601,  or  $396  per  mile, 
including  maintenance  of  tools.  Crushed  stone  cost 
$1.32  per  ton,  freight  added;  most  of  this  produced  in 
the  county.  The  entire  amount  of  automobile  license 
money  is  divided  among  the  counties  to  apply  on  roa*l 
repairs ;  this  county’s  share  was  $5,987.  Counting  the 
cost  of  dirt  road  repairs  in  addition  to  raising  such 
sums  of  money  to  build  new  roads  and  repairs  on 
same,  it  is  evident  that  a  county  must  have  a  high 
valuation,  or  the  tax  rate  must  go  higher.  Stone 
roads  wear  faster  than  one  would  expect,  especially 
when  dry,  as  the  dust  blows  away.  An  ideal  and 
inexpensive  road  would  be  an  eight-foot  bed  of  stone 
and  a  dirt  road  by  its  side  for  use  when  dry;  such  a 
road  would  require  1,750  tons  of  stone,  while  a  14- 
foot  road  eight  inches  deep,  when  finished  would 
require  3,062.  f.  h.  b. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WEEDER. 

How  and  When  to  Use  It. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  weeders,  for  it  is  a  failing  of  mankind  to 
lose  interest  in  even  good  things  after  they  have 
lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  such  is,  I  think,  the 
fate  of  the  weeder  at  the  present  time.  After  being 
extravagantly  praised,  it  is  now  being  rather  neg¬ 
lected,  and  yet  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  tool  on  the 
farm  that  when  properly  used,  is  more  truly  a  labor- 
saving  one,  and  in  these  days  of  expensive,  scarce 
and  low-grade  labor,  we  need  to  save  all  the  labor 
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we  can.  1  o  get  the  value  out  of  a  weeder,  however, 
we  must  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  “Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  for 
that  is  a  weeder’s  stronghold.  If  we  wait  until  the 
weeds  get  high  enough  to  need  hoeing  the  weeder 
is  of  no  value  at  all,  but  if  every  week  or  10  days, 
perhaps  even  oftener,  in  showery  weather,  we  say 
to  ourselves  there  must  be  another  crop  of  weed 
seeds  sprouting  in  the  corn  or  potato  field,  and  run 
over  it  once  with  the  weeder,  stirring  up  the  top  soil 
and  exposing  the  delicate,  sprouting  seeds  to  the  hot 
sun  and  dry  air,  it  will  be  as  pleasing  as  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  It  all  comes  down  to  this.  Do  it  early  and 
do  it  often.  Perhaps  the  market  gardener  can  afford 
to  hoe  his  expensive  crops  by  hand,  but  the  man  who 
grows  the  staples  cannot,  and  if  he  will  use  the 
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weeder  and  the  modern  cultivators  lie  will  not  need 
to,  and  he  need  not  have  weedy  fields  cither.  One  of 
the  nice  things  about  the  weeder  is  the  rapid  way 
it  gets  over  the  ground.  We  have  three,  and  if  it 
rains  to-night,  we  can  start  in  the  morning  and  get 
over  50  acres  before  night,  and  it  looks  good  to  me 
to  see  that  fine  dust  mulch  everywhere  instead  of  a 
dry  crust,  with  countless  little  weeds  pushing  for 
dear  life.  If  you  haven’t  got  a  weeder,  better  get 
one,  and  if  you  have  one  use  it  early  and  use  it 
often.  h.  w.  FEATON. 

Rhode  Island. 
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GETTING  HAY  INTO  THE  BARN. 

Why  I  Prefer  Slings. 

In  reply  to  the  recent  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
garding  appliances  for  unloading  hay  and  grain,  I  will 
tell  of  my  experience  with  slings.  I  have  used  single 
and  double  harpoon  and  grapple  forks,  but  consider 
that  the  slings  which  I  have  used  for  the  past  20 
years  are  as  far  ahead  of  any  fork  that  I  ever  saw  in 
use,  as  that  is  ahead  of  hand  pitching.  For  our 
heaviest  loads  we  never  use  more  than  three  slings, 
and  many  times  use  only  two.'  One  sling  is  laid  on 
bottom  of  the  sack  when  unloaded  at  the  barn,  and 
the  other  one  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  carried  to  the 
field  on  the  rear  standard  and  laid  in  as  the  load  is 
being  put  on  in  the  field.  It  requires  considerable 
skill  to  load  hay  or  grain  (especially  if  long)  so  it 
will  pitch  off  easily  and  well  with  a  fork,  and  at  best 
it  usually  takes  longer  to  clean  up  the  last  end  of  a 
load  than  to  get  off  the  first  three-quarters  of  it. 
Furthermore,  it  requires  much  more  horse  power  to 
loosen  a  forkful  from  the  load,  no  matter  how  skill¬ 
fully  it  may  have  been  loaded,  than  to  raise  it.  When 
slings  are  used,  each  draft  being  separated  by  the 
ropes  from  the  rest  of  the  load,  no  pulling  loose  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  therefore  no  more  power  is  used  than  just 
enough  to  raise  the  draft.  No  matter  how  carelessly 
or  rapidly  a  load  is  put  on  to  the  slings  each  slingful 
comes  off  just  as  easily — and  a  10-year- 
old  boy  can  handle  them.  When  the 
last  sling  goes  up  from  each  load  the 
rack  is  clean,  and  usually  but  very  little 
on  the  floor.  Occasionally  of  course 
some  will  go  on  to  the  floor,  but  we 
often  draw  all  day  without  needing  to 
clean  up  the  floor  more  than  once. 

Our  slings  lock  together  in  the  center, 
and  are  unlocked  by  the  man  on  the 
mow  by  pulling  a  small  rope  that  hangs 
down  from  the  sling.  When  the  slings 
are  laid  in  the  load  the  end  of  this  trip 
rope  is  at  the  back  end  of  the  load. 

One  Summer  a  small  boy  from  the  city 
was  with  us,  and  seeing  two  small  ropes 
in  a  load  of  hay  that  was  standing  on 
the  barn  floor,  proceeded  to  try  to  pull 
them  out.  He  did  not  get  the  ropes, 
but  he  succeeded  in  unlocking  the  slings' 
which  fact  we  did  not  discover  until  we 
tried  to  unload,  when  the  slings  went 
up  and  the  hay  staid  on  the  wagon.  In 
any  trouble  of  that  kind  it  takes  longer 
to  get  matters  right  again  than  with  a 
fork,  for  the  load  must  be  pitched  off 
by  hand,  or  a  sling  laid  on  the  floor 
and  loaded.  With  the  slings  we  can  un¬ 
load  bound  grain  or  corn  fodder  equally 
well,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  fork. 

We  consider  it  easier  to  mow  hay  or 
grain  from  the  slings  than  from  a  fork, 
and  it  pitches  out  of  the  mow  much 
easier.  Two  horses  must  be  used  on 
the  draft  rope,  as  one  could  not  draw 
up  the  heavy  drafts.  I  am  positive  that 
we  have  many  times  drawn  up  a  half 
ton  at  a  time.  We  do  not  intend  to 
load  a  sling  so  heavily,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs. 

There  is  a  brake  on  my  car  which 
I  consider  a  great  advantage,  for  if  a  sill 
hook  pulls  out,  or  pulley  or  rope  breaks 
the  car  holds  the  draft  so  it  cannot  fall 
back  on  to  the  wagon.  When  the  car 
returns  with  the  empty  slings  and  strikes  the  catch 
bolt  on  the  track,  the  brake  is  released  and  the  sling 
is  easily  pulled  down  to  the  wagon.  I  can  start  my 
car  oil  on  the  track  when  the  draft  is  at  any  desired 
height,  pulling  a  small  rope  that  is  attached  to  the 
catch  bolt  on  the  track.  In  a  high  barn  this  arrange¬ 
ment  saves  much  time  and  travel  for  the  team  before 
the  mow  gets  high.  I  he  last  load  drawn  at  night  is 
often  left  on  the  wagon,  and  in  the  morning  when  the 
help  was  at  something  else  I  have  many  times  put  a 
load  in  a  mow  at  the  end  of  a  long  barn,  alone.  First 
hook  a  sling  on  to  the  pulleys  on  the  draft  rope,  drive 
your  team  until  the  draft  is  over  the  mow  where 
wanted,  and  get  your  team  back  again  ready  for  the 
next  start.  Get  up  on  to  the  mow,  and  trip  the  sling 
and  mow  it  away,  go  back  to  the  wagon  and  pull 
down  the  empty  sling  (I  have  a  weight  that  pulls  the 
car  back  over  the  load),  hang  it  on  the  rear  standard 
ready  for  the  field,  hook  up  the  next  sling  and  drive 
your  team  again.  As  you  have  only  two  or  three 
drafts  on  each  load,  it  takes  a  short  time  to  put  a 
load  anywhere  you  wish.  With  a  boy  or  girl  to  drive 
team  the  unloading  of  course  is  quicker,  and  with  a 
second  boy  on  the  load  to  hook  up  the  slings  one  man 
can  unload  quickly.  The  slings  cannot  be  used  on  an 
ordinary  car.  As  the  drafts  are  large,  more  room  is 
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needed  to  get  them  up  to  the  mow  than  is  necessary 
when  using  a  fork.  I  unload  everything  from  floor 
at  center  of  the  barn,  and  can  fill  a  mow,  I  think,  as 
full  as  with  a  fork.  I  use  a  14- foot  rack.  By  using 
a  shorter  rack,  and  consequently  shorter  slings,  a 
little  less  room  would  be  required. 

I  have  a  car  and  ropes  complete  in  each  end  of  the 
barn,  so  that  when  wishing  to  change  from  unloading 
on  one  side  to  the  other,  all  the  change  necessary  to 
be  made  in  the  barn  is  to  take  down  a  pulley  that 
hangs  on  the  track  over  one  side  of  the  floor  and  hang 
up  another  one  over  the  other  side.  Through  this 
pulley  runs  the  small  rope  that  pulls  the  car  back  to 
(he  catch  bolt,  over  the  load.  The  change  can  be  made 
very  quickly  with  a  long  pole,  without  climbing  up  to 
the  track.  My  track  is  solid  maple  3$4x4  inches.  Two 
2x4  scantlings  make  a  good,  inexpensive  track,  and  one 
that  is  easily  put  up.  The  under  half  may  be  soft 
wood.  I  have  never  used  an  iron  track,'  but  think  I 
would  prefer  wood. 

When  drawing  barley  we  use  only  two  slings  in  a 
load,  and  if  unloaded  on  to  a  mow  near  the  floor  so  a 
man  can  get  from  load  to  mow  and  back  quickly,  one 
man  can  unload  and  mow  away  a  load  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  easily.  One  of  your  men  drives  a  load  to  the 
barn,  gets  off  his  load  and  hitches  team  to  the  draft 
rope.  While  he  was  doing  this  you  have  been  on  to 
the  load  and  hooked  the  ring  at  each  end  of  the  sling 


to  a  hook  on  a  pulley  on  the  draft  rope,  and  stepped 
over  on  to  the  mow.-  He  draws  the  loaded  sling  on  to 
the  mow ;  when  you  pull  the  trip  cord  to  unload  the 
sling,  step  back  on  to  the  load  and  have  the  other 
sling  hooked  up  while  your  driver  is  coming  back 
with  his  team.  He  draws  up  the  second  (and  last) 
draft  on  to  the  mow,  which  you  leave  hanging  on  the 
track.  You  throw  an  extra  sling  into  his  wagon  in 
place  of  the  one  now  hanging  on  the  track,  and  in  four 
or  five  minutes  from  the  time  he  unhitches  from  the 
wagon  lie  can  be  hitched  on  again  ready  to  start  for 
the  field.  As  soon  as  you  put  the  extra  sling  in  the 
wagon  you  begin  mowing  away  the  first  sling  load, 
and  when  ready  for  it  trip  the  sling  hanging  on  the 
track  and  mow  that  away.  Unless  you  have  several 
teams  drawing  to  keep  you  busy,  you  will  have  time 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  do  a  whole  lot  of  hoeing 
in  the  garden,  between  loads,  if  you  stay  to  do  the  un¬ 
loading  and  mowing  away.  Several  years  ago  we 
were  one  day  drawing  with  two  teams  a  field  of  heavy 
clover  that  was  in  fine  condition.  Night  came  before 
we  had  finished,  and  we  left  two  loads  in  the  field. 
We  had  rain  before  morning,  and  for  several  days 
following,  and  the  hay  left  in  the  field  was  worthless 
before  it  could  be  drawn.  By  reason  of  the  time 
saved  us  by  the  use  of  the  slings  we  secured  more  hay 
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than  we  could  possibly  have  done  with  a  fork,  and  I 
think  the  unloader  paid  for  itself  twice  over  in  that 
one  day’s  work.  I  will  finish  my  story  as  we  do  our 
harvest,  by  putting  a  sling  around  the  hay  rack  and 
drawing  it  up  in  the  barn  as  far  as  it  will  go,  to  be 
left  there  until  again  needed;  first  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion,  however,  to  remove  the  trip  rope  from  the  sling 
so  that  no  city  youngster  can  experiment  with  it  and 
bring  a  hay  rack  down  upon  his  mischievous  little 
head.  l.  l.  woodford. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CULTIVATION  IN  SEMI-ARID  REGIONS. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dodson,  formerly  a  resident  of  Saline  Co., 
now  farming  in  west  central  Nebraska,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  how  the  farm  crops  are  standing  the 
dry  Spring,  writes  that  on  his  own  farm  the  wheat 
ground  was  plowed  in  the  month  of  August,  and  was 
occasionally  harrowed  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture, 
until  time  to  drill  in  the  wheat  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  Having  conserved  sufficient  moisture  to 
sprout  his  wheat,  he  secured  a  good  stand,  and  his 
wheat  went  into  the  Winter  in  good  order.  The  crop 
has  endured  the  dry  Winter  weather  and  is  now  in 
very  promising  condition.  He  stated,  however,  that 
he  could  not  say  as  much  for  his  neighbors,  since 
their  crops,  handled  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  no 
special  effort  made  to  conserve  moisture,  in  many 
cases  were  not  looking  well,  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  loss,  should 
the  season  be  dry.  This  illustrates 
what  has  been  brought  out  many  times 
before,  that  the  farmer  who  handles  a 
small  farm  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
applying  to  it  all  the  work  which  skill 
and  care  dictates,  may  very  readily 
grow  more  bushels  of  corn  and  grain 
than  his  neighbor  grows  on  twice  the 
area.  The  better  farming  on  the  smaller 
area  required  less  days’  work  and  less 
expense  than  the  less  careful  methods 
of  work  applied  on  twice  the  area. 

Up  to  May  1  we  had  cultivated  our 
orchards  three  times  over.  A  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  done  with  a  disk,  but 
the  major  portion  of  it  with  the  Acme 
pulverizer.  In  this  way,  we  plan  to 
minimize  the  loss  of  soil  moisture.  We 
have  had  during  the  past  Winter  nearly 
three  months  of  bare  ground.  The 
ground  in  our  orchards  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
with  snow.  There  has,  therefore,  been 
considerable  evaporation  in  progress 
during  the  months  of  December,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  March.  By  the  law  of  transpo¬ 
sition  of  moisture,  any  evaporation  from 
the  surface  sets  up  a  drain  on  the  moist¬ 
ure  stored  in  the  lower  subsoil.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  losing  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  subsoil  moisture, 
which  was  fairly  abundant  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Unless  we  conserve  such  moisture 
as  we  now  have,  with  extreme  care,  we 
are  liable  to  find  our  overladen  trees  suf¬ 
fering  from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture 
to  carry  the  crop  through  the  months  of 
August  and  Spetember.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  we  are  trying  to 
conserve  all  we  can  of  the  Winter  and 
frost  moisture.  We  are  applying  3,000,000 
pounds  of  manure,  the  stable  litter  as 
a  mulch  under  the  branches,  the  finer 
portions  of  stock-yard  manure  between  the  rows  where 
it  can  be  cultivated  in.  We  are  also  using  something 
like  500  loads  of  straw  With  the  combined  help  of 
the  straw  mulching,  the  surface  manuring  and  the 
frequent  cultivation,  we  are  hoping  to  carry  our  or¬ 
chards  safely  through  the  season. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  small  family  orchard  is  in 
far  better  position  than  the  commercial  orchardist  to 
withstand  the  dry  seasons.  The  average  farmer  has  an 
ample  supply  of  straw  which  he  can  utilize  as  a 
mulch  about  the  trees,  and  he  can  also  make  heavy 
applications  of  stable  manure,  while  the  commercial 
orchardist  has  trouble  in  finding  enough  manure  and 
straw  within  hauling  distance  to  give  such  measure  of 
protection  as  should  be  easy  for  the  average  farmer. 

Nebraska.  _ e.  f.  Stephens. 

You  never  can  tell  what  you  will  strike.  We  wanted 
to  he  particularly  agreeable  to  a  man,  and  told  him  we 
would  like  to  fill  him  on  good  baked  apples.  Think  of 
this  jar  in  reply :  “I  fail  to  understand  why  you  threaten 
to  load  me  up  with  baked  apples.  I  never  could  eat 
them  with  relish ;  nor  have  I  been  a  dutiful  masticator 
of  the  uncooked  fruit.  Eve  got  into  trouble  and  out  of 
Paradise  through  a  single  raw  apple;  were  you  to  load  me 
up  on  the  baked  article  might  not  I  suffer  a  foretaste  of 
the  ‘other  place’  whence  came  the  tempter  looking  for 
some  one  whom  he  might  make  devour  (apples)  ?”  At 
least  we  know  what  variety  this  man  has  been  pestered 
with. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTTIAM  P.  A  LEDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  PANCHER.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TELLY . Corning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

liEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  IT.  GATES.  . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 


Soot  for  Preservative. 

Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  tell  me 
if  soot  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  making 
a  wood  preservative,  to  use  on  fence  posts, 
etc.,  similar  to  creosote?  As  we  burn  box 
elder  and  pine  wood  here,  please  give  chem¬ 
ical  analyses  of  ashes  of  both  as  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  J.  M.  H. 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

We  have  had  no  experience,  but  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  wood  ashes  as  usually  collected  will 
contain  five  per  cent  of  potash,  a  little  less 
than  two  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
about  one-third  its  weight  of  lime. 

Theories  on  Soil  Fertility. 

I  have  just  read  the  Government  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  257  on  fertility  of  soil.  Have  the 
novel  theories  advanced  by  Prof.  Whitney, 
especially  those  referring  to  the  poisonous 
"excrement”  of  plants,  and  the  ordinary 
action  of  fertilizers  as  "antidotes”  rather 
than  food  for  the  plants,  been  endorsed  by 
agricultural  experts  since  the  issue  of 
the  bulletin?  J.  D.  w. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

No.  These  theories  have  not  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  scientists.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  been  freely  condemned.  A  bul¬ 
letin  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  (Urbana),  states  the 
objections  to  these  theories  well. 

Fumigating  for  Ants. 

I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  plan  for  fumi¬ 
gating  henhouse.  Will  this  plan  success¬ 
fully  kill  ants  in  a  rock  kitchen?  If  so,  is 
there  any  danger  of  the  acid  boiling  over 
in  a  gallon  jar,  thereby  doing  damage  to  the 
kitchen  floor?  I  would  like  more  details 
for  fumigating  houses  to  rid  them  of  in¬ 
sects,  such  as  ants,  roaches  and  silverfish, 
etc.  w.  t.  z. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

It  would  hai-dly  pay  to  fumigate  a  room 
for  ants,  because  only  the  ants  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time  would 
be  killed,  and  their  numerous  relatives  out 
of  doors  would  swarm  in  again  later.  If 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  acid  boiling 
over  in  a  jar,  set  the  jar  in  a  pan  or 
shallow  dish  of  water.  Detailed  directions 
for  fumigating  rooms  and  houses  with  the 
deadly  hydrocyanic  gas  are  given  in  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  46  from  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology.  This  circular  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  those'  who  ask  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  it. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Wax  from  Brazil. — A  product  resembling 
beeswax,  though  somewhat  harder,  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  leaves  of  a  palm  growing  in 
the  Brazilian  forests.  It  has  now  become 
an  export  of  some  importance,  having  been 
found  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  phono¬ 
graphic  records.  The  yearly  output  is  said 
to  be  about  2,000  tons. 

The  Wool  Market  is  very  much  de¬ 
pressed.  Holders  have  been  forced  to  clear 
out  their  stocks  at  low  figures,  and  the 
new  crop  is  crowding  in.  There  appears 
to  be  no  life  or  snap  to  the  trade.  It  is 
probable  that  the  hard  times  of  the  past 
year  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this. 
Cheaper  clothing  has  been  worn,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  dullness  in  the  cutting 
up  trade  in  fine  cloths  is  very  soon  felt 
at  the  raw  material  end.  Business  may 
pick  up  a  little  later  in  the  season. 

Southern  Green  Stuff. — There  has 
been  a  great  surplus  of  new  cabbage  which 
sold  for  25  cents  or  less  per  barrel  crate, 
and  some  thrown  away  for  lack  of  buyers 
at  even  that  figure.  The  market  is  now 
cleaned  up  and  prices  better,  but  cucumbers 
are  having  the  same  hard  luck.  The  supply 
is  so  large  that  only  the  choicest  can  be 


sold  at  prices  that  will  let  the  grower 
come  out  even.  The  southern  sweet  corn 
business  also  appears  to  have  been  over¬ 
done,  as  sales  as  low  as  $1  per  100  are 
noted.  The  trade  in  out-of-season  com  is 
small,  as  the  majority  of  consumers  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  Jersey  crop  is  on  hand. 

Strawberries. — The  first  of  the  Jersey 
crop  struck  a  market  crowded  with  the 
lail-cnds  of  Middle  South  fruit  and  prices 
were  consequently  lower  than  will  rule  later 
when  the  bulk  of  the  nearby  crop  is  ready. 
Many  northern  strawberry  growers  have 
not  yet  learned  to  work  their  local  trade 
to  its  limit.  Strawberries  that  are  ripe 
enough  to  eat  are  hard  things  to  ship,  and 
great  quantities  come  to  New  York  every 
year  that  might  be  sold  more  profitably  at 
the  growers’  home  or  within  five  miles  of 
it.  A  little  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  will  often  sell  a  surprising  amount  of 
fruit.  In  some  places  a  reliable  class  of 
peddlers  will  take  the  crop  at  the  farm  and 
distribute  it  at  a  profit  to  themselves  and 
the  growers  and  to  the  convenience  of  the 
community.  All  of  these  local  sale  methods 
are  worth  working  as  hard  as  possible. 

Fear  Cotton  Monopoly. — At  the  inter¬ 
national  meeting  of  cotton  manufacturers 
recently  held  in  Paris,  fear  of  an  American 
monopoly  of  the  raw  product  was  expressed. 
European  members  favored  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  Africa  where  cotton  can  be  grown.  The 
statement  was  made  that  in  ten  years,  with 
proper  encouragement  those  countries  could 
be  made  to  produce  10,000,000  bales  pet- 
year  and  thus  free  European  spinners  of 
a  slavish  dependence  on  American  r(w  cot¬ 
ton.  This  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
vicious  type  of  speculation  which  has  of 
recent  years  been  a  disgrace  to  the  cotton 
trade  of  the  United  States.  It  is  time 
that  those  interested  in  southern  agricul¬ 
ture  (which  surely  ought  to  include  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  Maine  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  as  well  as  Georgia  and  Texas),  should 
take  measures  to  do  away  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  thugs  who  under  the  guise  of  exchange 
business  have  been  able  to  handle  prices  as 
they  please,  regardless  of  actual  demand. 
There  are  honest  men  in  the  cotton  ex¬ 
changes  of  both  New  York  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Perhaps  they  are  unable  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  gang  that  makes  the 
trouble.  If  so  new  legislation  is  needed. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  foreign  spinners 
want  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  Ameri¬ 
can  speculators.  w.  w.  H. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

We  have  10  acres  of  land  that  has  been 
in  pasture  for  probably  35  or  40  years. 
Some  of  it  has  become  pretty  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  alders.  We  have  these  rooted 
out  and  the  ground  plowed.  Now  we  wish 
to  have  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
handle  this  with  the  idea  of  getting  it 
back  into  permanent  pasture  as  soon  as 
practicable.  I  can  give  it  one  dressing 
of  stable  manure.  This  is  heavy  clay 
soil,  fairly  well  drained  naturally.  The 
drier  parts  have  not  afforded  much  feed 
the  past  few  years  except  some  short 
curly  grass  which  stock  does  not  seem  to 
relish.  We  can  use  chemicals  if  It  seems 
to  be  for  profit.  E.  M.  w. 

Reber,  N.  Y. 

Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  the 
growing  of  head  lettuce  for  market  on  muck 
ground?  The  information  wanted  is:  1. 
Varieties  for  early  Summer  and  Fall,  plants 
started  in  the  cold  frames?  2.  How  are 

plants  for  the  earliest  planting  grown? 
Would  it  do  to  start  in  a  greenhouse  and 
transplant  to  cold  frames  or  should  they  be 
started  in  the  cold  frames?  3.  IIow  far 

apart  should  the  plants  be  set,  and  what, 
is  the  approximate  time  required  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  plants?  How  early  can  they  be  set, 
and  how  long  after  setting  will  the  let¬ 

tuce  be  ready  for  m'arket?  4.  Is  seed  for 
Summer  and  Fall  drilled  into  ground  and 
then  thinned  out,  or  are  plants  set  out? 
5.  How  is  the  Fall  crop  protected  from 

early  frosts?  6.  How  and  in  what  kind  of 
packages  is  the  crop  packed,  and  what  is 
the  cost  of  packages?  7.  What  are  high 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


One  woman  speaks  of  her 
telephone  as  “the  friend  on 
the  wall;”  an  errand  run¬ 
ner,  a  protector,  a  friend  in 
need  and  a  companion  when 
alone.  Needless  to  say,  her 
telephone  is 

Western 

Electric 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

the  kind  that  has  the  true 
friend  qualities  of  faithful¬ 
ness  and  reliability. 

Booklet  <  8"  Rural  Telephone 
Equipments,"  Sent  Free 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

New  York  ’  Cincinnati  Denver 
Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Dallas 
Boston  Saint  Paul  Balt  Lake  City 

Pittsburg  Saint  Louis  Omaha 
Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Lor  Angeles 

Indianapolis  Seattle 

Vat  Address  Nearest  Ton 


5,090  Grand  Offers! 

Doors,  Windows,  Lumber 

50%  Below 

Dealers’  Prices 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of 
our  6.000  Building  Materinl 
Bargains:  Doors  00c.  Win¬ 
dows  69c.  Screen  Doors  90c. 

108  square  feet  Flint  Coated 
Roofing,  guaranteed  6  years, 

SI. 41.  100  square  feet  Tar  F’elt 
30e.  45-1  ipnt  Hot  Bed  Sash 
$1  60.  100  lineal  feet  Quarter 
Round  25c.  Base  Blocks  4c. 

Corner  Blocks  2e.  Glass,  8x10 
inches.  314c.  100  feet  Hard¬ 

wood  Flooring  80c.  Porch 
Brackets 5!4c.  Porch  Spindles 
l)ic.  Hardwood  Thresholds 
6c.  Adjustable  Gable  Ornaments 
80c.  We  save  you  at  least  50  per  Lf 
cent  on  everything  we  sell  for  building 
houses,  barns,  out-buili.ings,  school  houses, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  from  [ 

The  Largest  Plant  in  America 
Selling  Direct  to  Consumer. 

Not  in  any  Trust.  Absolutely  independent. 

Our  stock  is  immense  and  we  ship  promptly. 
Everything  is  bright  and  new.  No  ’‘wreck¬ 
age.”  All  millwork  strictly  fap  to  official  grade,  tr-w'ifwfr 

Car  Let  Lumber  Buyers  will  save  X,  no  JkeNoHwg 
matter  where  located,  by  buying  of  Gordon,  ^ 
VnnTlneCo.  at  their  KuwMIll  Prlcen. 

Quality  Guaranteed  and  Sale  Deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed.  Send  list  of  Lum¬ 
ber  for  I* rices. 


Dealer’s  Price 

$2.00 


Dealer’s  Price 

$1.75 


Best 

ROOFING 
$141 


108 

sq.  (t. 
FreeNail, 
&  Cement 


I 


Get  the  Great  Catalog 
Of  5,000  BARGAINS 
FREE  FOR  A  POSTAL! 

It  will  save  you  big  money.  Pncked 
and  jammed  with  bargains.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  three  Big  Banks.  Money 
Refunded  and  Freight  Paid  Both  Ways  if  Goods  are 
not  Exactly  as  Represented.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

958  Case  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  TREES  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
and  put  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  Landscape  Forestry. 
Why  not  consult  us  ?  It  costs  you  nothing.  Twelvo 
years’  experience.  Indorsed  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduates  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Forestry.  Field 
force,  250  expert  men.  Write  us. 

II.  E.  FROST  &  CO., 

Landscape  Foresters  and  Entomologists, 
White  Elams,  N.  Y.  Arlington,  Mass. 


Leggett’s  Dusters  INSECTICIDES 


-  IN  DUST  FORM 


NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


LEGGETT  & 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
neax-est  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 

BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


BinderTwine 


Scl  ft.  Sample  free. 
Farmer  ag’ts  wanted. 

Theo.Burt  &  Sons, Melrose, 0 


ALFALFA 


Peach,  Apple 
&  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,Berlin, Maryland 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Ti-ees,  Spruce  and  Ai-bor  Vitae  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

COK  SAKE— 100,000  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
1  Plants,  $1  per  1,000.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

P  ID  DJI  ISC  Plants.  All  Head  Early,  Sueces- 
UhDDhUC  sion,  E.  J.W.,  E.  Summer,  10,000’ 
$7;  5,000,  $4;  1,000,  $1.  F.  W.  Rochelle,  Chester, N.J. 

CflD  CA  I  C— Crimson  (  lover  Seed,  $3.50  to  $4.50 
run  OHLt  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delawai'e. 


Northern  grown,  fully  90  per  cent  pure,  guai-anteed 
free  from  Dodder  aud  Trefoil.  All  Government 
tested.  To-day’s  reduced  price  only  $11.75  per  bush. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  and  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


CflD  C  A I  C— One  Hundred  Thousand  Sweet 
rUri  0HLL  Potato  Plants  SSl.OO  per  M. 

MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  ENORMOUS  Y  IELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CH  A  ltT. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Headquai-ters  for  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes  and  Ted¬ 
ders,  Hay  Cai-riers  and  outfits  complete.  Horse  and 
hand  sprayers,  also  a  complete  line  of  Blizzard  and 
Famous  Cutters  and  Boss  Potato  Diggers  send  for 
IIIub.  Cat.  R.  J.  S.  WOOKHOUSE,  189-91  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Eli 


99 


Hay 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

S8  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed, 
and  safe 
Don't  buy 

seethe  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 

Made  of  Split  Ches- 
nut.  Hurdles  are  8b 
ft  long  and  4  ft.  high 
when  set.  Four  Bar 
Hurdles  85c.  ea.;  Five 
Bar$l:  Six  Bar  $1.20. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 

187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Racks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


and  low  prices  received  for  the  different 
crops,  and  the  cost  of  raising  same?  8. 
Are  there  any  experiment  station  bulletins 
on  the  crop?  n.  c.  j. 

Ohio. 

Making  a  Pond. — I  have  150  acres  of 
high  land ;  no  stream  on  it,  good  well  20 
feet*  deep  that  had  last  August  when 
drought  was  prevailing,  eight  feet  of  water. 
In  one  lot  there  is  a  soft,  spongy,  hillocky 
patch  100  feet  by  100  feet,  with  bubbling 
springs  that  throw  off  a  good  amount  of 
water  in  the  aggregate  and  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  stop  flowing  in  last  Summer’s 
drought.  Could  a  pond  he  made  hy  digging 
out  ?  Have  any  of  your  readers  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  ponds  under  similar 
conditions?  Would  it  be  very  expensive  and 
would  the  result  be  certain  and  satisfac¬ 
tory?  I  should  want  some  of  this  water 
taken  400  feet  up  a  25  per  cent  grade  to 
my  house  and  barns.  Are  both  plans  feasi¬ 
ble?  A.  0.  B. 

New  York. 


Baskets 

Crates 

Ladders 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

BACON  &  CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 
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DO  YOU  SHIP 

PEACHES? 

If  so,  write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  CO., 

Petersburg,  Va. 

1008. 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER 


SOS 


NOTES  ON  ALFALFA. 

The  best  Alfalfa  field  to  my  knowledge  is 
owned  by  the  LaPayette  Stock  Farm,  and 
was  formerly  an  old  brickyard ;  18  inches 
of  the  soil  has  been  used  in  making  brick, 
leaving  a  yellow  clay  subsoil  which  was 
manured  and  fitted  for  the  seed.  The  best 
patches  other  than  this  have  been  on  com¬ 
paratively  new  land  that  is  never  cropped, 
where  old  buildings  lmve  stood,  or  on  ditch 
banks  in  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  uncropped  soil 
to  inoculate  ground  for  Alfalfa?  Let  “S.” 
of  Missouri,  page  383,  scrape  off  a  part  of 
the  top  soil  of  his  upland  and  try  it. 

Indiana.  c.  w.  R. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  only  way  the  soil  could  be 
“inoculated”  would  be  to  start  in  it  the 
bacteria  which  develop  on  the  roots  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  They  might  come  on  the  seed  and 
the  soil  might  be  so  well  fitted  and  the 
conditions  so  near  right  that  the  Alfalfa 
would  succeed.  Certainly  wherever  an  old 
building,  a  stone  wall  or  anything  else  that 
covers  the  ground  has  stood  you  will  find 
rich  soil. 

Your  remarks  about  your  Alfalfa  crop 
and  your  experience  leads  me  to  report  on 
the  Iowa  experiment.  Our  Winter  was  one 
of  the  open  freeze-and-thaw  kind ;  no  very 
extreme  cold  for  this  section,  neither  any 
snow  to  amount  to  much.  But  the  Alfalfa 
is  right  there.  And  while  I  bad  formed 
some  gloomy  forebodings  from  my  last  trip 
in  the  Fall,  and  from  what  some  who  never 
saw  a  field  of  Alfalfa  told  me  of  its  pros¬ 
pects,  they  are  all  dissipated  by  what 
shows  up  this  Spring.  The  crop  on  the 
high  clay  ground  is  certainly  fine.  While 
not  a  perfect  stand,  yet  it  has  almost  taken 
all  the  ground.  It  stands  to-day  near  20 
inches  high  with  occasional  patches  still 
better,  and  in  the  best  patches  as  thick  as 
the  proverbial  hair  on  a  dog’s  back.  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  owns  the  farm  and  was  born 
and  always  lived  there,  now  50  years,  is 
very  highly  pleased.  He  said :  “I  am 
satisfied  so  far.  I  got  at  least  a  ton  of 
good  hay  per  acre  last  year,  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  month’s  good  pasture.  That 
is  all  one  could  expect  here  from  Timothy 
and  clover.”  Now  I  think  the  first  cutting 
will  go  a  good  deal  better  than  a  ton  to 
the  acre.  If  it  improves  this  year  as  it 
has  the  past  year  I  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  area.  As  to  the  lowland  piece, 
which  was  sown  last  August  on  land  that 
has  received  the  wash  from  the  barnyards 
for  40  years,  the  stand  is  reasonably  good, 
the  growth  now  about  12  inches,  but  wo 
have  had  an  excess  of  rains  and  cold 
weather  the  past  30  days ;  May  20,  and 
corn  planting  just  beginning.  If  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour’s  Alfalfa  will  withstand  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  Winters,  30  below  and  five 
feet  of  frost,  it  will  be  a  winner. 

•Clinton,  Iowa  M.  p.  w. 

The  fine  four-acre  field  of  Alfalfa,  of 
which  I  wrote  to  you  last  October,  did  not 
look  quite  as  promising  as  expected  this 
Spring.  In  spite  of  a  good  covering  of 
well-rotted  horse  manure,  applied  during 
last  December,  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
plants  were  heaved  out  by  the  frost.  On 
April  15  the  field  looked  like  a  failure 
and  my  foreman  informed  me  he  wished  I 
had  sown  this  land  to  Timothy  and  clover. 
Unknown  to  him,  I  disked  the  field  severely, 
setting  the  harrow  at  a  light  angle  and 
applied  to  the  acre  500  pounds  of  fine 
ground  bone,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  mixture  analyzed  phosphoric 
acid,  9.5  per  cent;  potash,  11  per  cent,  and 
nitrogen,  3  per  cent.  A  week  after  the 
foreman  was  a  very  much  surprised  man 
when  he  visited  the  Alfalfa  failure ;  it  sim¬ 
ply  grew  and  has  grown  ever  since.  May 
20  it  stood  14  inches  high,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  spots,  which  are  still 
thin,  represents  a  fine  even  stand.  Alfalfa, 
it  seems,  likes  to  have  its  back  scratched. 

I  sowed  a  little  more  seed,  about  five 
pounds  to  the  acre,  after  disking,  which 
has  sprouted  nicely  and  will  probably  im¬ 
prove  the  stand  some  more.  The  field  will 
be  disked  and  some  more  seed  sown  when 
the  first  crop  is  off.  We  all  feared  the 
disk  harrow  would  surely  exterminate  the 
Alfalfa,  and  I  expected  a  few  days  later  to 
find  it  ruined ;  anyway  it  looked  down  and 
out  when  we  were  through  with  the  har¬ 
rowing,  but  it  seems  to  be  game  to  the 
core.  Disking  is  what  was  needed  to  loosen 
the  soil  around  the  plants,  incidentally  kill¬ 
ing  some  weeds,  but  not  the  Alfalfa,  whose 
roots  were  deep  enough  in  the  soil. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  l. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  man  from 
Missouri,  on  page  383,  I  can  tell  what  I 
have  seen  and  what  I  think  on  the  subject 
of  Alfalfa.  I  have  seen  it  grow  on  the 

deserts  of  New  Mexico  when  irrigated.  I 
have  seen  it  grow  on  the  salt  spots  of 

Oklahoma,  where  there  is  so  much  salt 
nothing  else  will  grow.  I  have  seen  it  grow 
upon  alluvial  soils  as  rich  as  there  are  on 
this  earth.  I  have  seen  it  grow  on  the 

roadbed  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  where 
there  were  18  inches  of  limestone  ballast. 

I  have  seen  it  grow  in  West  Virginia  in 
pure  marl  beside  a  limestone  rock  on  a  hill¬ 
side.  I  have  seen  it  grow  there  in  soil 


only  a  few  inches  thick  on  top  of  the  lime¬ 
stone.  I  sowed  such  a  piece  several  years 
ago  in  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va.,  and  I 
have  recently  heard  that  it  is  growing 
vigorously  now.  So  I  conclude,  first,  that 
lime  and  plenty  of  it  is  essential ;  second, 
that  an  excess  of  mineral  over  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  beneficial ;  third,  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  salt  is  not  detrimental.  I  think 
the  salt  marshes  when  drained,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  lime,  would  grow  Alfalfa.  There 
is  nothing  in  having  a  loose,  light  soil. 
Many  of  the  gumbo  soils  of  the  Southwest 
on  which  it  succeeds  are  tighter.  and 
closer  than  any  soils  of  the  North  or 
East.  After  you  have  the  proper  soil  the 
only  question  bf  the  amount  you  can  raise 
per  acre  is  how  much  water  you  have.  In 
all  soils  the  plant  does  better  after  the 
roots  penetrate  the  subsoil  far  below  all 
vegetation.  M.  a.  dunlap. 

Oklahoma. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Drainage  From  Road. 

The  highway  authorities  have  cut  a  deep 
ditch  from  the  road  on  to  my  property, 
causing  me  inconvenience.  Can  I  make 
them  cover  or  bridge  the  ditch?  c.  j.  J. 

New  York. 

The  roadway  is  your  property  and  yoiu 
must  take  the  surface  water  from  it  as 
from  the  rest  of  your  place.  If  you  do  not 
provide  sufficient  ditches  the  highway  com¬ 
missioner  may  have  it  done.  Of  course 
they  must  cause  you  as  little  injury  as 
possible.  We  suggest  that  you  confer  with 
them  and  request  them  to  cover  the  ditch. 

Husband’s  Interest  in  Wife’s  Property. 

A  husband  and  wife  are  partners  in 
business.  At  the  death  of  the  wife  she 
bequeathes  all  of  her  property  to  a  grand 
child.  What  right  has  the  husband  in  the 
matter?  E.  b. 

New  York. 

The  husband  has  a  partnership  interest 
in  the  business  and  the  partnership  prop¬ 
erty  but  he  has  no  right  in  her  personal  or 
real  property,  as  she  has  willed  that  to  tne 
grandchild.  The  rights  of  a  married 
woman  have  been  extended  until  she  has  all 
the  property  rights  of  a  single  woman. 

Right  of  Way  Across  Private  Property. 

iSome  of  my  neighbors  cross  my  land  fre¬ 
quently.  Will  this  make  it  a  private  way? 

New  York.  a.  r.  t. 

There  is  no  danger  of  it  becoming  a  pri¬ 
vate  way,  as  that  requires  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  But  your  neighbors  may  ac¬ 
quire  an  easement  or  right  of  way  after 
using  it  openly  for  20  years.  If  anyone 
has  been  crossing  your  land  for  many  years 
you  should  assert  your  authority  and  stop 
them  occasionally,  put  up  a  sign  forbidding 
trespassers,  or  charge  them  a  nominal  sum 
for  the  use  of  the  way.  If  once  a  right  of 
way  is  secured  it  will  last  as  long  as  it  is 
used. 

Removal  of  Division  Fence. 

A  neighbor  has  torn  down  a  hedge  di¬ 
vision  fence  on  the  promise  to  build  an¬ 
other  fence.  lie  refuses  to  put  up  another 
fence  now.  What  should  I  do?  o.  p.  w. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  proof  of  the  conversation 
you  can  sue  him  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  recover  for  all  the  damage  caused  to 
you.  Another  method  would  be  to  send  him 
a  written  demand  to  erect  a  suitable  fence 
according  to  his  agreement.  If  he  does 
not  do  it  call  in  the  fence  viewers,  who  will 
report  as  to  the  facts  they  find,  and  then 
build  the  division  fence  according  to  their 
report.  You  should  send  a  written  demand 
to  your  neighbor,  keeping  a  copy  of  the 
letter. 

Tenant’s  Right  in  Wire  Fence. 

I  have  erected  a  woven  wire  fence  on 
the  place  I  rent.  In  leaving  am  I  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  take  down  the  wire  and  pull  up  the 
posts?  K.  H.  H. 

Connecticut. 

You  may  remove  these  things,  as  their 
removal  will  not  injure  the  property  you 
rent.  Tenants  are  allowed  great  latitude 
in  removing  the  improvements  they  erect ; 
this  is  to  encourage  thrift  and  progress. 
The  rule  is  otherwise  when  you  sell  the 
place ;  then  you  must  not  remove  anything 
affixed  to  the  realty.  It  is  wise  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  owner  before  a  tenant  erects 
any  improvements,  so  that  he  will  agree 
that  same  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  tenancy. 

Return  Packages. 

I  ship  many  fruit  packages  bearing  my 
name  and  address.  Some  of  these  have 
been  returned  to  other  shippers.  Can  I 
claim  them?  The  dealer  has  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  all  empties  to  me.  h.  m.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract  custom  con¬ 
trols  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  empties, 
but  as  there  was  an  agreement  with  the 
dealer  you  are  the  owner  of  all  packages 
and  can  claim  them.  When  the  packages 
are  marked  with  name,  address  with  direc¬ 
tions  “to  return  to”  shipper,  then  the  world 


has  notice  that  you  still  retain  title.  It 
will  dispel  many  doubts  if  shippers  would 
stamp  or  mark  all  packages  “Property  of 
A.  B.”  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  the 
dealer  that  you  still  own  the  packages, 
which  must  be  returned  to  you. 

Orphans  Claim  to  Pension. 

A  soldier  died,  leaving  a  child.  Has  this 
child  any  claim  for  the  pension  formerly 
paid  to  the  deceased  father?  w.  m.  w. 

Michigan. 

No ;  pensions  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  personal  gifts,  and  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  widow  or  child  except  under 
special  acts. 


Scaly  Legs  in  Fowls. 

Will  coal  or  gas  tar  cure  scaly  leg  in 
chickens  ?  I  have  tried  kerosene  and  kero¬ 
sene  and  lard,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  cure 

D.  H.  S. 

Cogan  Sta.,  Pa. 

I  do  not  think  coal  or  gas  tar  would 
penetrate  deep  enough  to  reach  the  mites 
that  burrow  under  the  scales  on  the  hens’ 
legs,  and  it  would  certainly  cause  a  most 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  fowls.  Kero¬ 
sene  and  linseed  oil  mixed  is  very  good,  as 
the  linseed  oil  is  healing  and  modifies  the 
blistering  effect  of  kerosene  when  applied 
alone.  The  failure  of  kerosene  to  cure  is 
frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  roosts, 
nests  and  sometimes  floors  also  are  more  or 
less  infested  with  the  insects  that  cause 
the  scaly  legs ;  and  as  the  kerosene  evap¬ 
orates  and  is  gone  a  new  crop  of  mites  get 
on  the  legs.  There  is  a  great  difference 
In  fowls  about  being  susceptible  to  that 
trouble ;  the  scales  on  the  legs  of  some 
seeming  to  lie  so  close  that  the  mites  can¬ 
not  get  under  the  scales,  as  their  legs  will 
remain  smooth,  although  running  every  $ay 
with  badly  affected  birds.  If  the  legs  are 
dipped  in  the  kerosene  and  linseed  oil  every 
few  days  for  a  month  and  roosts  and  sup¬ 
ports  painted  with  the  same,  nests  cleaned 
out  and  whitewashed,  I  think  the  mites  can 
be  got  rid  of,  but  doubt  if  it  is  possible  ever 
to  get  good  smooth  legs  on  very  bad  cases 
of  scaly  legs.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Roof 

That  Is  a  Roof 


A  roof  that  gives  only  half  the 
service  that  a  roof  should  is  only 
half  a  roof.  REX  Roofing  makes 
the  roof  that  is  a  roof.  REX  gives 
full  service  and  full  protection.  It 
keeps  out  wet  and  dampness,  it 
protects  stock  from  extremes  of 
temperature,  wind  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it  or  blow  it  off.  Falling 
sparks  or  firebrands  do  not  ignite 
it.  It  will  not  rot,  melt,  crack, 
peel,  blister  or  curl,  and  withal 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


has  the  greatest  durability — be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  honest  all  through. 
Its  quality  is  in  its  body  as  well  as 
in  the  surface  coating— it  is  made 
of  dense  long-fibred  felt.  Any  farm¬ 
hand  can  lay  REX  Roofing — every¬ 
thing  needed  but  the  hammer 
comes  in  the  roll. 


I 


ISalf  Is 
[One!  Hina] 

« Feed  is  an¬ 
other.  Don’t 
Animals  do 
better  when  they  get 
when  the  taste 


craves  it.  Place 

Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

In  their  reach  with  our  Patent  Feeders. 

It’s  notan  expensive  way  and  they  get 
the  purest  refined  dairy  salt — always 
just  as  they  want  it.  That  pays.  Deal- 
|  era  Bell  it.  Write  us  for  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co., 

Patentees  &  Mfrs.  Sta.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ross. 


SILO  FILLING  MACHINERY 

Witt  BLOWER  and  Travelino  FEED  TABU 


OUR 
RECORD 
58  YEARS 

Our  oatalog  shows 
the  most  complete) 
line  of  Silo  Filling  Machin 
ery  on  the  market.  WE 
GOODS  to  be  the  best.  We 
chines  themselves.  Give  us  a 


ROSS 

ma- 


THE  E.  W.  KOS8  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  O. 
Largeat  manufacturer*  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the 


world.  Wa  mafca  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


Write  for  Book  and 
Samples — Free 

Make  the  fire  test,  try  its  strength,  note 
its  pliability;  and  when  you  go  to  your 
dealer’s,  be  sure  you  are  given  the  “  Look 
for  the  Boy”  trade-mark  kind. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 

* 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Sen’d 
for  illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 
LANOON  A.  CREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BALES'VSay  hay 


— often  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  records 
are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel 
Baler  has  a  large  feed  opening,  automatic 
brake  device,  small  trip  lever  and  long  pitman 
travel.  Either  two  or  three  stroke,  and  self¬ 
feed  if  desired.  We  will  save  you  $25  or  more 
in  first  cost  and  much  more  every  year  in 
repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 
free  copy  of  our  “Baler  Book.” 


6l° Ertel^i^'Co..  Quincy.  III. 


‘ANDWIGH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  ^ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  In  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  Chartres.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Buslnessllka  Outfit.  A  Monoy-Makor. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue  ,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


Wa  make 
hersa  paw«r 
presses  tea. 


SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachment*  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  Tor  “pulling"  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes— for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Lovel-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  far  FREE  catalogue. 

HEEBXER  dfs  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  ■•O” 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Bost“n 77  o*ber  street  Westminster  Station,  Vi. 
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Ruralisms 


Interesting  New  Roses. — New  roses 
appear  by  the  score,  but  few  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  to  merit  consideration, 
and  a  still  greater  proportion  are  not 
adapted  for  general  culture.  We  test 
the  best  procurable  novelties  each  sea¬ 
son,  and  occasionally  find  an  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  standard  of  desirability  is 
constantly  rising,  and  a  variety  that  a 
few  years  ago  would  find  acceptance  is 
little  wanted  to-day.  The  following  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  distinctive  merit  and  are 
likely  to  be  much  planted : 

Lyon. — In  1900  there  was  introduced 
to  commerce  under  the  name  of  Soleil 
d’Or  (Golden  Sun)  a  most  striking 
orange  and  yellow  hardy  rose,  a  success¬ 
ful  hybrid  between  Persian  Yellow, 
a  double-flowered  form  of  the  Asiatic 
yellow  rose,  Rosa  lutea,  and  a  red 
Remontant  garden  rose.  High  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  distinct  new  variety  for  general 
garden  purposes,  as  the  imported  plant 
bloomed  freely  and  appeared  to  possess 
considerable  vigor.  Repeated  trials, 
however,  showed  that  Golden  Sun,  at¬ 
tractive  though  it  was,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  American  climate.  Plants 
declined  to  become  established,  and  per¬ 
ished  in  a  season  or  two,  even  under  the 
most  considerate  treatment.  The  orig¬ 
inator  has  produced  a  number  of  crosses 
of  Golden  Sun  of  even  greater  merit 
than  the  original.  One  of  these,  bred 
again  to  Madame  Melanie  Soupert,  gave 
rise  to  the  Lyon  rose,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  awards  wherever 
shown  in  Europe.  Lyon  retains  to 
some  extent  the  dark  foliage  of 
Rosa  lutea,  and  is  a  rapid,  vigorous 
grower  and  free  bloomer.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  full,  with  broad  petals  of 
thick,  waxy  texture,  remaining  long  in 
good  condition.  Fig.  229,  page  503, 
shows  the  very  attractive  form  of  the 
developed  blooms.  The  color  is  very 
pleasing,  a  soft  but  glowing  salmon  pink 
with  yellow  shadings  in  the  center.  If 
Lyon  turns  out  really  hardy  in  the  sense 
of  being  long-lived  under  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  conditions  it  will  be  a  most  desir¬ 
able  addition. 

Gottleib  Keller. — This  is  another  di¬ 
lute  hybrid  of  Rose  lutea.  The  parentage 
is  given  as  Austrian  Brier,  pollinated  with 
a  Tea  variety.  The  hybrid  is  of  un¬ 
usually  strong  growth,  with  broad  foliage 
in  which  there  is  little  hint  of  the  yel¬ 
low  brier.  The  blooms  are  very  large, 
semi-double,  with  thick  shell-like  petals, 
rose  pink  in  color  with  yellow  center 
and  conspicuous  yellow  stamens.  They 
are  freely  borne  in  clusters. 

Countess  of  Gosford  is  an  English 
production,  also  pinkish  salmon  with 
yellow  shadings.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  full,  with  long  petals,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  well  above  the  foliage.  Though  a 
very  handsome  variety  it  suffers  by 
comparison  with  Lyon.  It  has  received 
high  honors  abroad. 

Betty  is  sent  out  by  the  introducer 
of  the  now  famous  pink  rose  Killarney. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  with  broad  foliage. 
The  blooms  are  large,  and  produced 
with  much  freedom.  The  coloring  is 
light  coppery  rose,  and  there  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  pleasant  fragrance. 

Dean  Hole  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
famous  English  writer  on  rose  culture. 
The  plant  is  sturdy,  with  broad,  shining 
leaves,  the  blooms  of  great  size  and  good 
substance,  with  fine  pointed  form  in  the 
bud.  The  color  may  be  described  as 
light  silvery  carmine,  with  shadings  of 
salmon.  It  is  already  popular  abroad, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  useful  in  this  country. 

Etoile  de  France  is  certainly  the 
best  dark  red  free-blooming  variety  for 
garden  culture.  The  immense,  densely 
double  garnet-red  blooms  are  borne  on 
long,  almost  thornless  shoots.  It  has 
rich  dark  foliage  and  is  as  hardy  as  any 


Hybrid  Tea.  We  have  successfully 
grown  it  for  four  years. 

Richmond. — This  new  American  forc¬ 
ing  rose  has  become  very  popular,  re¬ 
placing  such  meritorious  old  kinds  as 
Liberty  and  Meteor.  Its  great  value, 
aside  from  its  bright  crimson  color,  lies 
in  its  peculiarity  of  bearing  all  blooms 
on  extra  long,  straight  stems,  making 
them  very  useful  for  cutting.  In  the 
garden  it  proves  rather  tender,  but  is  a 
beautiful  addition  where  it  flourishes. 

Anchen  Muller. — The  wide  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  '‘Baby  Rambler”  rose  (Mme. 
Norbert  Levavasseur)  with  its  rather 
harsh  crimson  color,  has  encouraged 
raisers  to  attempt  the  production  of 
other  dwarf  ever-bloomers  of  similar 


often  when  there  is  no  lightning  and 
thunder  accompanying  the  cloud  and 
often  when  no  rain  falls,  as  for  instance 
thunder  heads.  But  to  be  most  efficient 
such  points  should  be  very  sharp  and 
free  from  rust  or  corrosion.  2.  It  is  far 
safer  to  put  rods  in  direct  contact  with 
every  metal  part  of  a  building  than  to 
use  any  common  style  of  insulation,  for 
the  reason  that  all  such  parts  are  con¬ 
ductors  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and 
help  to  diffuse  the  current  and  carry  it 
to  the  ground.  Further  than  this,  the 
moment  the  glass  of  the  insulator  be¬ 
comes  wet  it  becomes  a  conductor  and 
so  really  has  no  tendency  to  keep  the 
electricity  from  the  building. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


type.  Two  pink  “Babies’  are  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public — Baby  Dorothy,  known 
abroad  as  Maman  Levavasseur,  and  An¬ 
chen  Muller,  catalogued  here  simply  as 
Pink  Baby.  The  latter  is  more  like  the 
usual  dwarf  Polyantha  in  habit,  and 
makes  a  beautiful  pot  plant.  The  blooms 
are  an  unusually  lively  shade  of  rose 
pink,  and  the  petals  are  curled  in  an  odd 
manner,  producing  a  pleasing  fluffy  ef¬ 
fect.  It  appears  to  be  continually  in 
bloom,  and  has  a  particularly  neat,  well- 
branched  habit.  The  foliage  is  good, 
about  as  near  mildew-proof  as  the  Tea 
rose,  Princess  de  Sagan.  If  it  proves  to 
be  as  hardy  as  the  other  Ramblers  it  will 
be  a  most  useful  rose  for  bedding  and 
garden  effects.  Baby  Dorothy  has  been 
imported  in  some  quantity,  and  very 
good  reports  are  made  of  it  by  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  American  trade  name  was  suggest¬ 
ed  from  the  similarity  of  the  color  of 
its  very  numerous  blooms  with  those  of 
the  popular  climbing  variety  Dorothy 
Perkins.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the 
type,  and  are  produced  in  dense  clusters 
throughout  the  entire  Summer — a  good 
plant  often  having  as  many  as  120  well- 
developed  buds  and  blossoms  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  doubtless  be  freely 
used,  both  as  a  garden  bedder  and  as 
a  decorative  pot  plant. 

Flowers  in  Plenty. — The  present 
Memorial  Day  finds  abundance  of  out¬ 
door  bloom  for  decorative  purposes. 
Last  year  little  was  to  be  had  but  lilacs, 
Crimson  clover  and  wild  daisies. 
Viburnums  and  Weigelas  are  much  re¬ 
lied  on  in  normal  seasons,  but  owing  to 
the  chilly  weather  that  preceded  last 
Memorial  Day  they  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  useful.  This  season  has 
been  warmer  than  the  average,  and  even 
Philadelphus,  better  known  as  Syringas 
or  mock  oranges,  are  in  heavy  bloom, 
nearly  10  days  before  their  usual  time. 
Few  shrubs  are  more  acceptable  for  the 
purpose  than  the  mock  oranges.  Their 


On  page  105  is  an  article  by  T.  IT.  King 
on  crown  gall.  I  agree  with  Mr.  King  on 
the  worthlessness  of  apple  trees  infested 
with  crown  gall.  Here  in  this  part  of 
Oklahoma  I  think  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  diseased  trees  die  before  they  have  been 
planted  four  years,  and  long  before  they 
die  the  infested  trees  are  easily  found  by 
their  slow  growth  and  run  down  appear¬ 
ance.  In  an  orchard  of  about  76  young 
apple  trees  planted  the  Spring  of  1906  all 
diseased  trees  are  dead  except  two :  21 
have  died  to  date.  Their  death  may  have 
been  hastened  by  the  severe  drought  last 
Fall,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  an  apple 
tree  infested  with  crown  gall  is  as  good  as 
dead  and  had  best  be  removed  as  soon  as 
discovered.  G.  a.  w. 

Oklahoma.  _ 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  lmflder  required  to 
set  them — no  weights  that  cun  be  lost 
or  stolen.  Three  to  twenty  tons  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WEKk'8  SCALE  WORKS,  Ruffalo,  N.Y. 


Gas  Engines 

Two-Cycle  Semi-Portable  with 

Special  Water  Cooling  System, 

making  our  engines  the  most 
simple,  economical  and  easy  to 
operate.  Adapted  to  every  use. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “A” 
Agents  wanted. 
THE  MAXWELL  & 
FITCH  COMPANY, 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  XHE  BEST 

>  f  T 

-  ^BECAUSE  OF  ITS  DESIGN 

OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS¬ 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION,  GOV¬ 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  AND  THE 
ACCURACY,  Of_ITS  WORK¬ 
MAN  SHIR  ; 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  57  REA-'j 
SONS  WHICH  ARC  TOLO  IN 
OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
CATECHISM 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

GHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  GO.,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass; 


WE  Will  SEND  TO  YOU  FREE. 

This  handsomely  illustrated,  fifty-paste, 
booklet  containing  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  famous  Manatee  section, 
heing  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  In  the  United 
States  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
him.  The  articles  were  run  in  serial  form 
in  his  publication  during  the  laet  four 
months  and  we  have  embodied  same  In 
an  attractive  pamphlet,  illustratimg  it  with 
dozens  of  interesting  and  instructive 
scenes  from  actual  life.  This  handsome 
piece  of  literature  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  together  with  pamphlet 
containing  a  list  of  properties  available 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee  upon  receipt  of 
five  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing.  Our  supply  of  this  book¬ 
let  is  limited,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  you 
should  not  delay,  but  write  at  once. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Dept  is  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Increase  Crops  in  Orchard  and  Field  with 

THE  AUTO-SPRAY 

Itis  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  easily  operated,  economical  hand 
sprayer  made.  With  it  a  boy  outworks 
three  men  with  ordinary  device.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Fitted  with  Auto- 
Pop  Nozzle  itis  equal  to  large  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  small.  Writeifyou  want 
agency.  Spraying  Calendar  Free. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co..  2sj»7  st  Rochester,  H.  T. 
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For  strength  and  | 
durability  the 

FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT  I 
KNOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 

WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled.  [ 
Send  for  copy  of  our  free  cata«| 
logue.  We  Pay  Freight. 

Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CDjMY  POTATOES  ™teh 

i i — ^  Watson— High  Pressure 

— Automatic — including  Agitator  and  Strainer  Cleaner — 
Sprays  40  acres  daily — State  experiments  show  gain  of  more 
than  $75  per  acre  by  using  the  WATSON.  Booklet  FREE. 

FIELD  FUKOE  PUMP  CO..  *  I lth  Bt.,  Elmira.  S.I 

TANKAGE 

An  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sulphuric  acid 
or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed  for  sale 
and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory  to 
farm.  $16.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid  to 
any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 

AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURGH. 


Bell  Barb  Wire  is  made  of  COILED 
spring  steel, insuring  perfect  service. 
It  will  not  sag.  If  not  for  sale  in  your 
town,  write  us  for  trade  prices,  freight 

ELL  WIRE  COMPANY,  43  N. 
Mechanic  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Enel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD,1 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


profuse  creamy  white  flowers,  both  dou¬ 
ble  and  single,  and  the  pleasant  odor  of 
some  of  the  species  render  them  very 
appropriate.  Early  climbing  garden  and 
Hybrid  Rugosa  roses  are  also  in  good 
bloom,  .as  yet  unmarred  by  beetles. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

How  Lightning  Rods  Protect. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Most  effective  winter  and  summer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  we  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  ARSENATE  OF  EEAD  for  cliexving  Insects. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYERS. 

Booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  TREE  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  P.j  West  Liberty,  O. — 1.  Would  you 
explain  the  principles  upon  which  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  protects  a  building  in  time  of 
storm?  2.  Does  it  lessen  the  protective 
quality  of  rods  to  put  them  on  a  building 
without  insulators?  I  ask  these  because  I 
have  been  solicited  by  rod  men  to  have  my 
buildings  rodded,  and  they  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  lightning  rod  pro¬ 
tects  a  building  quite  differently  from  the 
way  it  was  explained  a  few  years  ago ;  in 
fact  almost  the  opposite. 

Ans. — The  main  protection  of  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  is  due  to  the  principle  that 
electricity  passes  on  and  off  of  sharp 
points  rapidly  and  silently.  A  man  by 
taking  a  cambric  needle  in  his  hand  can 
take  from  a  loaded  battery  of  Leyden 
jars  a  charge  of  electricity  without  even 
being  shocked  that  would  instantly  kill 
him  if  taken  by  the  bare  hand  or  a 
blunt  metallic  instrument.  Every  good 
rod,  properly  erected,  will  take  from 
every  storm  cloud  that  passes  over 
enough  electricity  to  destroy  the  building 
if  coming  as  a  lightning  stroke,  and  this 


HURST  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

M  ON  free  tr  ial 


r  ns  out 


Spray  first,  then  pay 
’  of  the  extra  profit.  Sprays 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE-  "  of  the  extra  pro; 

Everything— potatoes  and  track  4  and  6  rows  at  a'tirne. 
Man-power  and  Horse-power.  High  pressure  and  perfect 
agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight, Scab,  Rot,  and  Bugs. 
Brass  valves,  plunger,strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  6  Tears. 


AAA  aoo  OO)  piuu^ol  t  Of  a  ell  11 0 1  f  OIL.  Ut  ilctl  allluuU  II  J.  O  ill  S  4 

Wholesale  prices  (where  no  agt.)  We  pay  freight.  Write  for  our  free  Spraying  Guide. 
Catalog,  and  Free  Sprayer  offer.  H,  L,  HURST  MFG,  CO.,  11  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio* 


WHY  NOT  USE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS? 

Send  for  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  1908,  telling'  all  about  them. 

it  is  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.. 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN’S  STORY. 

Part  VII. 

On  the  lower  lands  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  until  we  think  we  know  what 
we  want  to  do.  I  am  crowding  things 
there  as  best  I  can.  For  example,  on 
one  piece  of  ground  36x216  feet  we  havg 
now  growing  300  large  currant  bushes, 
about  50  peach  trees,  300  early  cabbage, 
three  rows  of  sweet  corn  and  about 
2,500  good  strawberry  plants.  As  the 
early  sweet  corn  is  picked  the  stalks 
will  be  cut  and  late  cabbage  set  in  the 
hills.  In  this  piece  the  strawberry 
plants  are  between  the  currant  bushes. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  piece  96x174  feet,  in 
which  are  growing  108  peach  and  plum 
trees,  while  a  barrel  of  potatoes  have 
been  planted  between  the  rows  of  ber¬ 
ries,  along  the  tree  rows  and  between 
the  berry  plants.  Include  those  two 
pieces  in  a  space  about  140x220  and  you 
will  find  in  addition  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  crops  10,000  transplanted  onion 
plants,  2,600  strawberry  plants  set  out 
on  Kevitt’s  plan,  about  1,200  pepper 
plants  and  some  250  hills  of  pole  Lima 
beans !  We  try  to  crowd  the  lower 
fields  or  part  of  them  in  this  way,  ma¬ 
nuring  heavily,  harrowing  nearly  a 
dozen  times  before  planting  and  giving 
as  thorough  culture  as  we  can.  The 
weeds  get  away  with  us  sometimes,  but 
we  learn  each  year  a  little  better  how  to 
master  them.  I  can,  if  need  be,  grow  a 
large  value  in  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
a  hoe  and  my  fingers,  but  the  plants 
must  be  good  ones,  well  fed  and  close 
together.  I  would  not  do  it  in  an  Iowa 
cornfield  with  corn  at  40  cents,  but  in  a 
Jersey  garden  you  have  quite  a  different 
proposition.  I  now  see  what  I  could 
have  done  with  that  stony  little  Cape 
Cod  farm  if  I  had  stuck  to  it  for  40 
years  and  knew  what  I  do  now.  If  my 
boys  stick  to  my  farm  during  the  next 
40  years,  drain  the  wet  places,  harness 
the  little  brook  and  take  care  of  the  soil 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  income  from 
the  old  place.  But  who  can  make  them 
see  it?  I  doubt  my  ability  to  do  so !  I 
wouldn’t  listen  at  their  age.  When  I 
was  a  boy  the  minister’s  horse  devel¬ 
oped  more  evil  thoughts  than  his  master 
could  sterilize  in  the  pulpit.  That  horse 
ranged  in  the  road  for  much  of  the  food 
he  got,  and  he  broke  into  gardens  or 
tramped  flower  beds  in  all  parts  of  the 
parish.  We  were  taught  to  have  great 
respect  for  the  cloth  in  those  days,  so 
that  horse  didn’t  go  to  the  pound.  A 
certain  bad  boy  one  day,  after  taking  a 
scolding  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
horse,  tied  a  stick  on  old  Gray’s  neck 
with  a  bunch  of  clover  dangling  at  the 
end  of  it.  That  clover  swung  just  where 
old  Gray  could  nibble  at  it  and  yet  never 
touch  it — it  was  always  about  an  inch 
out  of  his  reach.  He  chased  that  clover 
step  by  step  some  miles  out  of  our 
neighborhood  into  a  country  where  he 
was  not  the  minister’s  horse,  but  just  “a 
horse.”  There  he  got  what  was  coming 
to  him  as  a  trespasser.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  eight  out  of  10  of  the  boys  I  have 
known  go  stepping  away  after  things 
that  are  just  beyond  their  reach.  They 
seldom  get  to  them.  Not  all  of  them 
are  treated  with  as  much  consideration 
as  old  Gray  was  when  he  got  among 
strangers. 

I  think  I  have  now  made  clear  what 
my  plan  is  as  regards  crops.  On  June 
1  we  had  planted  on  the  hills  over  six 
acres  of  corn  among  peach  and  apple 
trees.  There  are  some  seven  acres 
more  in  Crimson  clover — not  a  full 
stand,  but  able  to  give  considerable  hay. 
The  best  of  this  will  be  cut  at  once  and 
the  stubble  plowed  under.  About  four 
acres  more  will  be  planted  to  flint  corn 
and  the  balance  and  also  another  old 
field  seeded  to  buckwheat  and  Crimson 
clover  about  July  1.  On  a  newly  cleared 
piece  of  land  of  something  more  than 
an  acre  we  shall  plant  Hubbard  squash 
and  melons.  There  are  nearly  3,000 
peach  and  apple  trees  from  two  to  five 
years  old  on  the  hill.  There  are  some 
600  peach  trees  that  will  fruit  this  year. 
The  apple  crop  will  be  small — probably 
not  over  400  boxes.  Four  acres  of 
rye  have  just  been  cut  in  the  alleys  be¬ 
tween  young  apple  trees.  This  will  be 
used  as  hay.  The  clover  is  coming  in 
to  follow.  About  eight  acres  of  grass 
will  be  cut  for  hay.  On  the  lower 
farm  we  have  about  an  acre  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  over  two  acres  of  potatoes,  over 
an  acre  in  strawberries,  3,000  pepper 
plants,  10,000  transplanted  onion  plants, 
in  addition  to  peas,  beans,  bush  fruits, 
cabbage,  sweet  corn  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  After  strawberry  picking  we 
shall  set  about  12,000  cabbage  and,  per¬ 
haps,  try  our  hand  at  celery.  There  are 
also  two  acres  of  Alfalfa — which  is  not 
a  source  of  great  pride — three  acres  Qf 
oats  and  peas  and  patches  of  Japanese 
millet  and  fodder  corn.  If  the  rain  will 


ever  let  up  we  hope  to  keep  these  crops 
clean — if  it  doesn’t  I  fear  we  shall  have 
a  forest  of  weeds.  We  find  a  use  for 
weeds,  however.  They  can  be  pulled 
and  piled  around  young  trees.  I  have 
great  belief  in  the  power  of  any  rea¬ 
sonably  well-made  soil  to  produce  great 
value  to  the  acre,  provided  we  know 
what  the  soil  needs  and  can  supply  it. 
My  farm  lies  in  streaks.  Part  of  it  is 
so  wet  that  we  can  do  nothing  with  it 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  drained. 
Another  part  is  so  sour  that  it  will  be 
useless  to  plant  it  until  lime  is  used. 
Another  part  is  so  empty  of  humus  that 
weeds  will  scarcely  grow  there.  It 
bakes  like  a  brick  with  a  few  days  of 
hot  sunshine  following  a  rain.  Still 
another  part  is  a  light  streak  of  sandy 
loam,  incapable  of  holding  moisture. 
Now  all  these  different  streaks  must 
be  handled  differently.  My  belief  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  eastern 
farms  are  somewhat  like  mine  in  this, 
and  that  one  trouble  with  farming  is 
that  we  do  not  recognize  the  fact,  but 
try  to  raise  a  large  crop  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  real  needs  of  the  soil.  Take 
soil  that  is  neither  too  level  nor  too 
steep,  and  I  think  a  good  farmer  can 
make  it  about  what  he  wants.  He  can 
drain  and  lime  the  heavy  soil,  or  plow 
vegetable  matter  into  the  sand  until  the 
two  are  not  far  apart.  In  ancient  times 
the  great  cities  were  fed  from  the 
deserts.  The  dry,  sandy  soils  filled  the 
granaries  so  long  as  water  was  pro¬ 
vided.  Water  and  sand  are  pointed  out 
as  about  the  most  unstable  things  in  the 
universe,  yet  when  they  are  put  to¬ 
gether  properly  they  hold  up  society. 
There  has  been  a  strong  prejudice 
against  light  soil.  In  Michigan  and 
other  western  States  great  tracts  of 
pine  have  been  cut  away,  leaving  a  poor, 
thin  soil  full  of  pine  stumps.  When 
I  worked  in  the  lumber  camps  25  years 
ago  no  one  figured  on  the  value  of  this 
land  after  the  timber  was  cut.  It  was 
considered  too  thin  to  be  productive. 
I  believe  now  that  with  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  it  can  be  made  to  produce  as  large 
crops  of  grain,  grass  or  other  crops  as 
any  soil  in  the  country. 

While  the  soil  crops  at  Hope  Farm  are 
developing  much  as  I  planned,  the 
human  crops  are  more  interesting  to  me. 
Our  crops  run  to  weeds  now  and  then, 
and  beat  me  so  that  we  are  ashamed  of 
the  results.  We  can  if  need  be  plow 
them  out  of  sight  and  start  again.  That 
is  a  farm  surgical  operation  that  is 
quite  effective,  but  a  crop  of  weeds  in 
the  children  is  a  more  serious  propo¬ 
sition.  You  try  to  pull  these  weeds  out 
of  a  person  whose  habits  are  well 
formed  and  see  how  you  make  out. 
Every  man  of  50  is  bound  to  say  that 
the  children  of  to-day  are  inferior  in 
many  ways  to  those  of  40  years  ago. 
That  is  a  safe  statement,  because  there 
is  no  way  of  disproving  it.  Put  my 
boys  out  as  I  was  to  hustle  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  think  one  of  them  would 
make  it  after  a  fashion,  while  the  other 
would  wilt.  The  field  on  my  farm  that 
we  use  for  a  pasture  contains  the  rich¬ 
est  soil  anywhere  about  here.  It  would 
make  ideal  soil  for  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries  if  it  were  drained  and  con¬ 
quered.  It  makes  me  ache  to  see  it 
given  up  to  the  stock  to  nibble  over 
and  I  must  take  it  in  hand  next  year. 
Mother  says  that  then  there  will  be  no 
pasture  for  the  stock.  I  tell  her  how 
all  over  the  country  the  most  successful 
dairymen  have  no  pasture — only  a  place 
for  the  cattle  to  exercise.  They  can 
grow  four  times  as  much  food  on  a 
cultivated  field  as  on  the  same  field 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle. 

“But  I  don’t  see  why  if  it  is  the  nature 
of  an  animal  to  roam  at  large,  it  is 
right  to  handle  them  any  other  way.” 

“But  your  ancestors  roamed  at  large, 
lived  in  caves  or  even  climbed  trees ! 
Three  generations  back  your  forebears 
never  heard  of  a  bathroom  or  a 
sewing  machine  or  even  a  stove !  By 
the  same  argument  it  would  be  ‘nature’ 
for  you  to  live  as  crudely  as  thev  did. 
You  are  more  comfortable  and  can  ac¬ 
complish  more  by  using  these  modern 


conveniences,  and  it  is  the  same  way 
with  cattle  or  with  land.  On  many  a 
farm  where  land  is  cheap  and  there 
would  be  no  local  market  for  straw¬ 
berries  or  celery,  that  field  should  be 
left  for  the  stock.  With  us  it  does  not 
pay  to  let  it  provide  $25  worth  of  pas¬ 
ture  when  we  can  make  it  produce  $300 
worth  of  other  things.” 

There  is  something  of  this  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  children.  With  a  hot- 
water  heater  in  the  house,  my  boys  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  get  up  and  shake  the 
snow  off  the  bed  covers  as  many  of  us 
have  done.  If  they  went  out  to  do  the 
rough  work  that  I  did  and  my  father 
before  me  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  have  to  compete  with  the  scum 
of  Southern  Europe,  unless  they  went 
to  a  good  farm.  My  boys  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  history,  and  I  think  they  begin 
to  understand  something  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  it.  _  One  of  the  most  forcible 
lessons  of  history  to  me  is  found  in 
the  fierce  battles  for  the  possession  of 
Spain.  The  Goths  came  out  of  the 
North  strong  and  fierce  as  barbarians, 
and  conquered  the  country.  Wealth  and 
luxury  spoiled  them.  They  could  no 
longer  fight,  and  when  the  Saracens 
came  from  Africa  they  found  only  a 
crowd  of  weak  and  feeble  cowards  to 
oppose  them.  The  Goths  were  driven 
from  their  rich  cities  into  the  rough 
mountains.  Yet  in  those  hard  and 
rugged  solitudes,  forced  to  endure  pri¬ 
vations  and  want,  they  regained  their 
vigor  and  kept  their  faith,  so  that  in 
later  years  their  descendants,  made 
strong  by  battling  against  hard  condi¬ 
tions,  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  by  hard  fighting  recovered  their 
country. 

In  starting  Hope  Farm  I  reasoned 
that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  obtain  or 
recover  health,  courage  and  character 
than  by  conquering  a  wild  piece  of 
land.  I  reasoned  so  then — now  I  know 
it.  I  do  not  know  any  more  useful  or 
inspiring  thing  for  a  child  than  for  him 
to  feel  he  has  helped  save  a  piece  of 
land  and  bring  it  from  a  state  of  worse 
than  idleness  to  a  productive  property. 
And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  the 
boy  who  is  able  and  willing  to  do  this 
brings  about  the  noblest  gift  there  is 
to  his  country.  There  isn’t  a  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  who  wouldn’t  be 
made  better  by  fighting  a  tough  piece 
of  stumpy  old  sod  year  by  year,  until 
it  is  smooth  and  mellow  enough  for 
onions  or  strawberries.  He  might  work 
at  it  as  a  convict  in  ball  and  chain,  yet 
at  the  end  he  would  be  glorified  at  the 
victory. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  person 
at  Hope  Farm  who  couldn’t  go  out  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  look  over  his 
week’s  work  with  pride  for  at  least 
some  part  of  it.  h.  w.  c. 


JusFa^stal  ®Jk®rea*.?.UflOy 

B  ■  Proposition 

r  ““9®  Also  JIj  LnrRp  General  Line  Cataloij 

by  any  factory.  menta.  ONLY 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

925,000  Guarantee— Altogether 
different  from  any  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  my  proposition  sure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
make  or  kind — from  $29.90  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  ^ 

666  Jefferson  St,,  Waterloo,  I  a. 


'30  Days*  Free  Trial 


EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Fltfl  any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  instantly,  or  will  spread  it, 
Entire  foot  operation.  One-third  the  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-saver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
macadamizing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVERETT  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  St.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


^  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  JiVYoANLk 

Your  address  on  n  postal  n  11 1  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

.All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  (rears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
?g0Y  Klug,  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
lejdher-  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
*  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 

Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  worUng  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Atntrican  Sav  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  1-0  Hopest.,Hackettstown,  N.  j. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


Freight  Paid 

B-B  rubber 

most  extraordinary  Special  Price  T 

Proposition  ever  made  on  guaran.  3JF  «  Ifl  B  |j  I  1%  |  ■ 
teed,  first-quality  roofing.  We  know  HYL  H  f  V  D  N  *  H  I  W  tfl  Tf 
that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog  House,  J"  W 

or  anybody  else  can  afford  to  do 

this.  Look  at  the  prices  and  remember  that  the  low  price  we  give  yon  includes 
all  Freight  Charges  on  100  pounds  or  more,  and  that  price  is  the  actual  cost  to 
you  of  genuine  ‘B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid  down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable.  Long-Fibre 
Wool-felt,  saturated  In  Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both 
sides  with  Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak. 
Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  Us  tor  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— 

and  Booklet 

Put  “B-B”  to  any  conceivable  test.  No  use  to  be  wasting  money  on  high- 

priced  roofing  when  you  can  prove  the  complete 
superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B” 
Rubber  Roofing.  We  pay  all  Freight  to  points 
east  of  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  south 
line  of  Tennessee  on  100  pounds  or  more.  If  you 
live  beyond,  we  pay  freights  that  far. 

Longest  Guarantee,  and  Prompt. 
Safe  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or  to  save  time, 
order  from  this  advertisement  on  our  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  This  re¬ 
markable  low  price  offer  may  never  appear  again. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  this  very  day. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Roofing  Depf.  11,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Lowest 
Factory 
Price- 
Freight 
Prepaid 
(Freight  pre¬ 
paid  on  all  or¬ 
ders  of  100  lbs. 
and  over. 

Per  35-lb.  Roll- 
108  Sq.  Ft.,  1-Ply, 

$1.35 

Per  45-Ib.  Roll- 
108  Sq.  Ft..  3-Ply, 

$1.85 

Per  55-lb.  Roll- 
108  Sq.  Ft.,  3-Ply, 

$2.25 

Order  Today, 
or  Write  lor 
Free  Samples 
and  Booklet 
Fppp  Cement  and  Special  Root- 
*  *  ing  Nails  inclosed  in  each 
‘l.  Hamm 


IVe  Price  Cut  Everything 


Write  Me  at  Once 
and  Save  Money 


B.  C.  Phelpa 


— Every  Spiit  Hickory  Vehicie 

Just  because  the  cost  of  materials  went  down — Just  because 
I  bought  in  big  quantities  when  prices  were  lowest — and  because 
I  want  you  and  all  my  customers  to  benefit  by  the  big  cut  in 
prices  1  m  making  for  quick,  summer  sales  in  all  my  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Line — That’s  why  I  say  write  me  at  once  and 
let  me  quote  you  the  lowest  cut  prices  for  high  grade  vehicles 
and  harness  ever  made  in  this  country.  You  get  the 

Same  30  Days9  Free  Trial  and 
2 "Year  Guarantee 


Shown  in  My  Big 
Free  Catalog  is 
Slashed  in  Price 
but  Act  Right  Now 
to  Save  Bag 
Money  for 
Cash 


But  act  at  once — Don’t  wait  because  the  rush  of  orders  is  coming — I’ll  fill  your  orders  promptly 
at  lowest  prices  if  you  write  now.  Also  send  you  my  Big  1908  Catalog  Free — with  cut  prices 
while  they  last.  Write  today — address  me  personally — 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President,  , 

Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co.,  Station  290 ,  Columbus,  Ohio  f 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 

Established  1S.V). 

Publluhcd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publixbirifr  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

HkkbbrtW.  Collingwood.  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dili-ON,  Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  tid.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10*2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progreseive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Readers  are  responding  to  the  call  for  crop  and 
market  reports.  As  usual  they  give  us  just  what  we 
want,  as  you  will  see  by  the  notes  on  the  next  page. 
Let  us  hear  from  your  section,  telling  the  things 
you  would  like  to  know  about  other  places. 

* 

Gov.  Hughes  has  signed  a  bill  authorizing  a  trial 
of  the  Torrens  system  of  registering  land  titles  in 
New  York.  Under  this  system  a  search  of  the  title 
to  property  is  made  by  State  officials,  and  when 
certified  goes  with  the  deed.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  the  “searching”  of  titles  every  time  a 
piece  of  property  is  transferred  becomes  an  expensive 
nuisance.  The  Torrens  system  ought  to  end  that,  for 
an  official  search  will  stand  as  long  as  the  property. 

* 

Several  parties  are  offering  a  so-called  “blight  cure” 
for  fruit  and  particularly  pears.  They  make  strong 
claims  for  their  remedy,  which  is  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  around  the  trees  much  like  a  fertilizer.  There 
have  been  claims  that  sulphate  of  iron  used  in  this 
way  will  “cure”  Pear  blight  or  delay  its  spread, 
but  our  best  scientists  do  not  advise  its  use.  We  ven¬ 
ture  the  guess  that  the  basis  of  these  so-called 
“remedies”  is  sulphate  of  iron.  The  best  report  we 
can  get  from  unprejudiced  observers  is  that  the  trees 
treated  with  the  remedy  “do  not  appear  to  be  any 
better  or  worse  than  the  untreated  ones.”  We  would 
not  pay  for  any  such  remedy. 

* 

We  would  like  to  agree  with  those  hopeful  friends 
who  claim  that  the  San  Jose  scale  and  Potato  beetle 
arc  disappearing,  but  we  do  not  yet  believe  it.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  scale  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  certain  sections.  Others  claim  that 
because  there  were  few  Potato  beetles  in  the  early 
part  of  last  season  that  insect  is  dying  out !  Last 
year  was  a  hard  season  for  many  insects.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  past,  in  our  section,  the  weather  has 
been  unfavorable  for  the  early  crop  of  Potato  beetles. 
Last  year  there  were  so  few  that  we  did  not  spray, 
yet,  as  it  turned  out,  we  would  have  made  money  by 
spraying  as  usual.  This  year  we  see  the  hard-shelled 
beetles  at  work,  and  there  are  many  egg  clusters 
already.  Do  not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  either 
the  scale  or  the  beetle  will  “die  out.”  They  may  have 
a  “period  of  depression”  for  a  few  years,  but  back 
they  will  come  again  hungrier  than  ever.  Keep  up 
the  fight. 

* 

The  efforts  to  change  the  New  York  law  relating 
to  bovine  tuberculosis  resulted  in  nothing  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  vetoed  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  Governor  was  justified  in  his  veto.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  couple  of  political  jobs,  and  made 
no  funds  available  for  paying  for  slaughtered  cattle. 
It  did  one  good  thing,  however — started  a  discussion 
about  the  character  of  the  disease  and  methods  of 
detecting  and  handling  it,  which  will  be  sure  to  result 
in  good.  We  intend  to  carry  on  this  discussion  so 
that  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
farmers  may  understand  definitely  what  they  want 
and  how  to  obtain  it.  The  great  point  at  issue  is  the 
use  of  the  tuberculin  test.  It  is  true  that  this  test 
will  often  reveal  the  disease  in  a  cow  before  it  has 
gone  far  enough  to  cause  any  change  in  her  health. 
No  one  short  of  an  expert  would  notice  anything 
wrong  with  her  carcass  after  slaughter.  We  do  not 
blame  farmers  for  objecting  when  cows  which  to 
every  appearance  are  in  good  health  are  condemned, 
and  either  burned  or  buried  or  made  into  fertilizer. 
They  know  that  animals  in  a  worse  condition  than 


some  of  their  cows  are  being  killed  in  slaughter 
houses  and  used  for  meat.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  strict  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
inspection  of  meat  at  slaughter  houses.  They  permit 
the  use  of  meat  from  animals  with  mild  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  If  some  vital  organ  is  slightly  affected 
this  is  removed  and  the  meat  held  to  be  safe.  In 
Germany,  where  inspection  is  very  strict  and  thorough, 
such  meat  is  also  passed  for  use.  Some  of  the  States 
in  this  country  propose  to  regulate  the  local  meat 
supply  on  the  plan  that  the  general  government  em¬ 
ploys  at  the  large  slaughter  houses.  The  question  will 
soon  arise  whether  New  York  should  not  have  a  meat 
inspection  law  administered  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  a  good 
many  cattle  have  been  killed  which  were  not  at  all 
dangerous  to  health,  yet  they  were  destroyed  like  the 
worst  infected  cases.  .  The  meat  of  these  cattle  was 
perfectly  good,  yet  it  was  wasted.  As  for  the  use  of 
tuberculin,  Prof.  Pearson,  the  new  Commissioner,  will 
not  compel  its  use.  If  a  dairyman  ask  for  this  test  it 
will  be  given,  but  its  use  will  not  be  compulsory  as  in 
the  past,  and  unless  tuberculin  is  called  for  a  physical 
examination  will  be  given. 

* 

A  man  whose  name  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  locates  the  causes  which  were 
responsible  for  this  cattle  case : 

“We  find  its  origin  in  the  political  environment  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  If  there  is  anything  on 
earth  that  will  rot  the  soul  of  the  man  and  leave  him 
hollow  to  the  whitewash  it  is  the  average  politics 
of  the  day!” 

That  is  true  enough  to  make  an  amendment  to  the 
gospels.  There  is  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
does  not  know  of  some  man  whom  “politics”  has 
spoiled.  This  “rot  of  the  soul”  is  the  most  dangerous 
public  disease  we  have  in  the  country,  for  it  prevents 
the  plain,  common  people  from  using  their  true  power. 
The  noblest  acts  of  legislation  in  our  history  are 
those  which  were  compelled  when  country  people  rose 
above  “politics”  and  forced  their  convictions  upon 
the  leaders.  These  same  people  have  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  meanest  legislation  when  they  let  the 
politicians  lead  them.  When  a  man  gets  into  politics 
his  public  usefulness  is  done,  for  then  the  energy 
which  should  go  to  helping  his  country  is  spent  in 
helping  himself  and  the  small  gang  which  call  them¬ 
selves  the  party.  Take  those  State  Senators  whose 
names  are  printed  week  after  week.  How  many  of 
them  could  ever  hope  to  return  to  Albany  were  it  not 
for  this  soul  rot  which  eats  up  manhood?  These 
men  do  not  and  never  did  truly  represent  the  people 
of  their  districts.  A  dozen  men  could  be  found  who 
would  accomplish  more  for  the  people.  They  are  put 
in  office  and  kept  there  by  little  gangs  of  politicians 
scattered  through  each  district  to  peddle  out  “graft.” 
These  men  could  be  wiped  out  of  existence  if  the 
farmers  and  plain  people  would  only  use  their  power. 
This  rot  of  the  soul  is  like  a  class  of  diseases  which 
breed  on  a  “host”  plant.  In  Africa  thousands  die  of 
the  “sleeping  sickness.”  The  great  German  scientist 
Koch  found  that  the  germ  of  this  disease  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  blood  of  the  hippopotamus.  Flies  carry 
it  from  this  “host”  to  humans.  The  remedy  is  to 
destroy  the  creature  that  breeds  it !  The  mosquito 
is  the  “host”  for  malaria  germs.  Kill  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  disease  dies  out.  The  Apple  rust  lives  part 
of  its  life  on  the  cedar.  We  cut  down  cedars  near  an 
apple  orchard  to  destroy  the  “host”  and  prevent 
breeding  the  germ.  The  way  to  strike  hardest  at  the 
disease  is  to  kill  the  “host”  where  the  germ  is  prop¬ 
agated.  That  is  just  the  way  to  strike  at  this  polit¬ 
ical  soul  rot.  The  big  politicians  are  the  “hosts.” 
They  keep  the  germs  alive  and  the  little  grafters  carry 
them  to  the  people  and  spread  the  disease.  This 
Dawley  case  shows  how  the  plain  people  can  if  they 
will  reach  into  high  places  and  make  themselves  felt. 
They  gave  Governor  Hughes  the  most  wholesome 
lesson  of  his  life.  It  is  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
defeat  every  one  of  the  men  named  on  our  list  either 
for  renomination  or  at  the  polls.  Do  it  and  the  State 
will  get  a  moral  cleaning  up  that  will  last  for  years. 
If  any  of  these  men  are  renominated  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  defeat  them  as  we  did  Mr.  Wadsworth — 
without  abuse  or  wire-pulling,  but  by  straight,  plain 
arguments  to  farmers. 

* 

We  find  that  quite  a  number  of  readers  are  trying 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  fruit  growing  in 
Porto  Rico.  Some  have  already  gone  there,  while 
others  are  considering  an  investment.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  orange,  lemon,  pomelo  and 
tropical  fruits  generally  can  be  well  grown  on  the 
island.  There  are  many  native  fruits  now  little 
known  which  may  be  selected  and  improved  so  as 
to  make  good  market  products.  With  the  study  and 
care  which  a  successful  fruit  grower  at  the  North 


would  give  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  producing 
a  crop  in  Porto  Rico.  The  trouble  will  be  in  selling 
it  to  advantage.  Present  transportation  facilities  are 
inadequate.  There  is  a  long  ocean  voyage  in  a  warm 
latitude,  and  thus  far  fruit  from  Porto  Rico  has 
reached  the  North  in  poor  condition.  This  is  not  all 
due  to  poor  steamer  service,  for  much  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  is  very  poor.  Fruit  has  been  shipped  that  was 
too  ripe  to  begin  with,  and  carelessly  packed  at  that. 
When  a  grower  is  producing  fruit  thousands  of  miles 
from  his  market  his  only  hope  is  to  reject  all  but 
the  best  and  pack  what  is  left  with  all  the  skill  he 
can  muster.  The  future  of  Porto  Rico  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  depends  on  transportation  and  packing. 

♦ 

We  never  had  so  many  letters  from  young  men 
who  want  advice  about  a  college  education.  We  wish 
they  all  put  up  a  proposition  as  simple  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I  am  a  young  man  10  years  of  age,  Lorn  In  a  country 
town  and  live  in  a  county  seat.  I  am  thinking  very  ser¬ 
iously  of  my  future.  I  like  to  read,  have  read  a  great 
many  papers  and  a  few  hooks ;  I  love  to  read  about  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetable  gardening ;  have  read  two  books  of 
Peter  Henderson’s  and  take  three  leading  practical  gar¬ 
dening  papers,  and  I  grow  a  few  flowers  at  home.  What 
I  have  read  makes  me  believe  I  would  like  to  work  in  a 
greenhouse  or  follow  up  gardening.  As  I  have  a  common 
school  education  would  you  advise  me  to  go  to  high  school 
two  years  more  or  keep  on  reading  hooks  on  the  subject 
and  serve  as  apprentice  in  a  floral  establishment,  and  in  a 
term  of  years  own  a  greenhouse  of  my  own  ?  c.  H.  r. 

We  would  by  all  means  cut  out  the  high  school  and 
spend  the  time  with  some  honest  and  reliable  florist. 
The  high  school  can  teach  you  nothing  that  will 
help  you  in  your  trade.  You  will  have  to  forget 
much  of  what  you  get  at  a  high  school  before  you 
can  make  a  living  at  anything.  After  you  actually 
get  at  work  in  the  greenhouse  you  may  find  that 
you  do  not  like  the  trade  after  all,  but  the  chances 
are  you  will  stick  to  it.  Later  it  may  pay  you  to 
spend  a  year  at  an  agricultural  college,  but  we 
would  take  the  practical  training  first.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  boy  should  first  go  to  college  and 
then  learn  practical  work.  We  would  reverse  this 
and  learn  to  work  first. 

* 

Brother  Tucker  of  the  The  Country  Gentleman  is 
striving  to  earn  his  salary  as  able  advocate  of  the 
Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  He  prints  the  figures  showing 
the  analyses  of  samples  taken  by  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Five  different  brands  were  exam¬ 
ined — three  ran  above  the  guarantee,  one  a  little  be¬ 
low  and  one  considerably  below — to  the  value  of  $2.60 
per  ton.  It  is  natural  that  the  Buffalo  Company 
should  make  a  desperate  effort  to  run  above  guaran¬ 
tee  this  year  at  any  cost.  A  man  caught  selling  in¬ 
ferior  goods  of  any  sort  would  be  obliged  to  make 
a  new  record  or  get  out  of  business.  Any  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  Buffalo  goods  is  due  to  our  publishing 
the  official  figures!  Bro.  Tucker  discovers  that  the 
average  of  the  five  samples  tested  in  Vermont  runs 
above  the  average  guarantee.  He  forgot  to  print  the 
following  note  on  page  48  of  the  bulletin  from  which 
lie  got  the  figures: 

Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.'s  Vegetable  and  Potato  Fertilizer. 

_ A  sample  of  these  goods  drawn  at  Montpelier  was  found 

lacking  in  all  three  forms  of  plant  food.  It  was  resampled 
and  reanalyzed  with  essentially  identical  results.  The 
shortage  in  commercial  value  is  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 
This  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  statutes 
has  been  reported  to  the  State’s  attorney  of  Washington 
County. 

Now  what  good  will  it  do  the  man  who  buys  this 
fertilizer  to  be  told  that  the  average  of  five  was  above 
guarantee?  Last  year  the  Buffalo  Company  paid  the 
fine  in  Vermont  and  this  case  may  lead  to  another. 
Last  year  at  the  Vermont  Station  this  potato  and 
vegetable  fertilizer  ran  $3.07  behind  in  valuation  and 
in  the  year  before  72  cents  ahead.  Neither  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Company  nor  the  Smith  Company  of  Ohio  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  goods  subject  to  guarantee  until  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  worst  record 
printed  in  the  station  bulletins. 


BREVITIES. 

A  new  broom  is  stiff  until  it  has  been  used  a  little. 

Nothing  wrong  with  the  appetite  of  that  Holstein  cow. 

Don’t  do  it !  Use  the  peach  orchards  for  a  henyard. 
The  trees  will  make  too  much  growth. 

It  looks  like  “curing”  clover  and  Alfalfa  between 
showers.  How  about  putting  them  in  a  silo? 

The  cleanest  man  is  not  the  one  who  will  let  evil  dirt 
accumulate  rather  than  touch  it,  hut  rather  the  one  will¬ 
ing  to  get  into  it  and  clean  it  out. 

Reports  are  that  the  western  apple  crop  has  been 
seriously  damaged.  It  will  indeed  he  a  privation  for  our 
western  friends  to  go  without  baked  apples  two  years  in 
succession. 

We  get  many  questions  about  preserving  the  surplus 
fruit  crop  in  the  form  of  juices,  syrups,  etc.,  for  home 
trade.  What  are  you  doing  in  this  line?  Details  of  such 
work  giving  first  cost,  selling  price,  apparatus  needed, 
etc.,  would  be  helpful  to  many. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. — The  Red  River  has  made  a  new  channel, 
transferring  many  Texas  farms  to  Oklahoma  and  submerg¬ 
ing  50,000  acres  of  farm  lands.  The  town  of  Key,  east 
of  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  washed  away,  and  Delaware 
Bend  is  reported  gone.  The  Washita  and  Blue  Rivers  and 
the  Boggies  have  also  submerged  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  crops  in  Southern  Oklahoma.  The  railroads  of  Texas 
estimate  the  damage  to  their  property  by  the  floods  as 
not  less  than  .$10,000,000.  .  .  .  Ten  dead.  12  injured, 

hundreds  of  cattle  killed,  a  vast  acreage  of  crops  de¬ 
stroyed  and  many  buildings  wrecked  are  the  results  of  a 
series  of  tornadoes  that  visited  Alfalfa  County,  Oklahoma, 
May  26.  The  storm  seemed  to  enter  Alfalfa  County  from 
the  west,  north  and  northeast  simultaneously.  Every  ob¬ 
struction  was  levelled.  The  McDonald  family,  living  near 
Ingersoll,  sought  safety  in  a  eyclonS  cellar.  This  was 
unroofed  and  the  occupants  were  buried  under  debris. 

The  Boston  fishing  schooner  Fame,  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Fahey,  was  run  down  and  sunk  on 
Chaspes  Bank  May  26  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  line 
steamer  Boston  and  17  of  the  schooner's  crew  of  19  men 
were  lost.  .  .  .  Judge  Burnett  at  Salem.  Ore.,  May 
28,  sentenced  .T.  Thorburn  Ross,  the  Portland  banker,  to 
five  years  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $576,000. 
Ross  recently  was  convicted  of  the  wrongful  conversion 
of  State  school  funds  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company.  .  .  .  Lightning 

struck  a  barbed  wire  strung  on  a  rail  fence  near  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  May  27.  and  killed  .36  sheep  and  three  cows 
six  miles  southwest  of  there.  The  animals  were  stretched 
along  in  the  shade  of  the  fence  for  50  yards.  . 
Weather  Forecaster  Eben  H.  Emery  of  New  York  says 
that  the  month  of  May  holds  the  record  for  inches  of 
rain  over  every  other  May  for  38  years  back.  In  addition 
to  that  a  new  24-hour  record  has  been  hung  up.  The 
total  rainfall  for  the  month  was  9.1  inches,  and  of  this 
amount  4.16  inches  fell  on  May  7.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  May  record  was  made  in  1901,  when  7.1  inches 
fell.  ■  .  .  The  vicinity  of  Ely.  Nevada,  had  the  heav¬ 

iest  snow  of  the  year  May  31 -June  1.  when  12  inches  of 
snow  fell.  Reports  from  the  country  around  show  that 
the  storm  was  general,  approaching  the  proportions  of  a 
blizzard  in  many  places.  ...  A  Federal  grand  jury 
at  Ixjs  Angeles,  June  1,  returned  numerous  indictments, 
including  three  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
for  alleged  rebating  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law.  Twenty-nine  counts  are  included  in  the  three 
indictments,  citing  specific  instances  of  alleged  unlawful 
refunding  of  charges  to  customers.  Officers  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company  were  ordered  to  appear  in  court  June  15 
and  make  answer  to  the  charges.  The  railroad  companv 
is  charged  with  rebating  on  shipments  of  oranges  and 
lemons  from  Riverside,  Cal.,  to  various  eastern  cities,  and 
also  on  shipments  of  rice  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  Chinese  merchants  and  on  shipments  of  hides  from 
Texas  and  Arizona  points  to  Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  The 
disorder  that  has  marked  the  strike  of  the  Chester,  Pa., 
Railway  Company  for  several  weeks  was  renewed  .Tune  2, 
when  three  of  the  company’s  trolley  cars  were  blown  up 
by  dynamite.  .  .  .  Penalties  may  be  imposed  upon  the 

Standard  Oil  Company  that  will  make  the  twenty-nine- 
million-dollar  fine  of  recent  memory  appear  paltry  when 
plans  under  way  by  the  Department  of  Justice  are ‘carried 
out.  Preparations  are  being  made  now  in  Chicago  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Sims,  acting  under  directions  from  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte,  for  the  beginning  of  new  prosecution 
that  may  cost  the  big  corporation  $68,000,000  if  the 
maximum  fine  is  imposed.  It  is  understood  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  arranging  evidence  is  almost  completed. 
The  last  fine  was  imposed  for  1.462  cases  of  rebating. 
The  new  case  will  involve  over  3.400  counts.  Of  these, 
2.000  are  accredited  to  shipments  of  tank  cars  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  remainder  having 
passed  over  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  a  part  of  the 
Rock  Island  system.  .  .  The  two  new  Cunard  steamer?; 
Lusitania  and  iPauretania  having  made  two  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  at  an  average  speed  of  24%  knots,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  British  government’s  subsidy  of  $750,000  per 
year.  ...  It  is  reported  that  John  Ilavs  ,11am- 
mond,  mining  engineer,  whose  reputed  salary  is  about 
$1,000,000  a  year,  has  an  ambition  to  be  nominated  fob 
Wee-Presidency  by  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Mr.  Hammond  argues  that  he  should  be  nominated  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  maintaining  a 
residence  at  Gloucester,  but  has  lived  in  California  and 
other  western  States,  is  well-known  all  over  the  country, 
and  is  on  especially  good  terms  with  organized  labor 
through  his  relations  with  miners.  Mr.  Hammond  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Guggenheim  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  Smelting  Trust.  For 
the  last  year  he  has  been  engaged  independently  in  his 
professional  work  as  mining  engineer  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  mining  companies. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  rs.  Y.,  isued  two  leaflets  on  “Some  Essentials  in 
Cheese  Making/’  and  “Directions  for  Using  the  Acetimetc* 
in  Cheese  Making  and  Butter  Making.”  They  will  be 
mailed  to  all  cheese  factories. 


The  New  England  Federation  of  Agricultural  College 
Students  at  present  embraces  a  total  undergraduate  mem¬ 
bership  of  176,  representing  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  of  all  six  States  of  New  England.  The  honorary 
ambers  number  26,  the  majority  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  various  colleges  represented.  The 
college  year  closes  with  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  sending  a  representative  to  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Agricultural  Stu- 

December  ^  Intornational  stock  Show  at  Chicago  next 


I  ro1f-  C.  L.  Beach,  who  for  nearly  two  years  occupied 
tne  chair  of  dairy  husbandry  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  acted  as  dairy  husbandman  of  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  was  elected  some  time  ago  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The  vacancy  thus 
made  in  the  Vermont  faculty  lias  been  filled  bv  the  election 
or  Hon.  Robert  M.  Washburn,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Missouri. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Wieting,  Commissioner  in  charge  of  cattle, 
twP+,ancl  fviao  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  announces 
rnat  the  entry  fee  m  those  departments  has  been  changed 
I hls„<yet!r  from  10  Ppr  cent  on  the  first  prize  competed  for 
to  $2  for  each  stall  occupied,  and  $1  for  each  pen  for 
sheep  or  swine  This  should  insure  a  very  large  entry. 

The  dates  of  the  Central  New  York  Fair.  Oneonta,  N  Y" 
Direct  WU1  be  September  21-22-23-24  ;  D.  A.  Diefendorf 


A  QUESTION  OF  DAMAGES. 

He  Sold  the  Entire  Farm. 

Z0oD0t  tbat  an-v  money  consideraton  can  recom 

L,  '  a  after  he  has  lived  on  a  place  a  good  man 

jears,  planted  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  fixed  up  hi 
has  ,a  home  t°  his  liking,  and  then  to  have  ai 
«r!“’lder  say :  ,  Here,  we  want  some  of  your  land  to  rui 
I™.  ovfr  or  ]ay  a  water  pipe  or  build  a  railroad,”  but  i 
'  a  Pe  ‘'one,  and  as  a  rule  I  think  corporations  are  dis 
!3edit°,  .alfairly>  although  their  agents  are  very  smootl 
talkers.  I  had  a  little  experience.  I  owned  ; 
-mail  tarm  of  10  acres,  of  which  two  were  wood.  The 
surveyed  through  m.v  place  to  straighten  their  line.  Whei 
rne  buying  agent  came  along  he  had  a  blue  print  with  th 
nne  all  mapped  out  and  the  amount  of  land  they  wanted 
lie  came  to  me  and  said  :  ‘‘We  would  like  just  a  little  stri] 
'"rough  your  place.”  The  number  of  acres  they  wantei 
was  3%  out  of  eight,  and  cut  it  through  the  middle.  IT 
t’1  i'  a  V*?w  mu°h  will  you  take  for  this  little  strip?’ 
I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  all  the  land  the  print  called  for 
if®  ?a  fL  y°,8‘  I  t°'d  him  I  did  not  care  to  sell.  He  toh 
me  to  think  it  over  and  he  would  come  again.  He  cam 
again  and  urged  me  to  set  a  price.  I  would  not  tell  him 
l  had  been  to  a  good  deal  of  time  and  expense  to  get  th 
place  where  it  would  yield  me  a  good  profit,  and  takinj 
o  A  acres  out  of  the  center  of  the  place  spoiled  it,  and 
would  sell  the  whole  place  or  not  anv.  He  tried  ever 
way  he  could  to  make  me  set  a  price  on  the  little  strip 
out  i  said  no,  all  or  none,  and  I  would  say  right  here  don’ 


ever  get  mad  in  dealing  with  such  people ;  you  will  lose 
every  time.  He  came  a  good  many  times  and  I  sold  the 
whole  place  to  him,  and  will  say  right  here  that  he  treated 
me  nicely,  and  was  a  gentleman,  but  one  experience  is  all 
I  want  in  selling  a  place  to  men  like  him.  They  do  not 
go  to  law  about  it  if  they  can  settle  without  it ;  the  cost 
is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  land  owner.  It  sounds  big  to 
tell  about  condemnation  proceedings  and  law  and  a  good 
many  times  has  the  desired  effect.  I  learned  a  lot  seeing 
my  neighbors  sell  their  little  strip.  Some  went  to  law, 
some  got  mad,  but  they  all  came  to  time,  and  the  company 
got  the  land,  and  those  who  went  to  law  did  not  get  as 
much  as  the  agent  offered  them.  The  damages  are  more 
on  a  farm  under  high  cultivation  than  on  cheap  or  brush 
land.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  so  much  paying  them  all 
the  same  price  for  the  land  as  it  is  getting  the  right  of 
way  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Yankee. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  big  fruit  crop  at  the  present 
time :  peach  buds  begin  to  show  the  bloom,  wheat  and 
meadows  look  fine.  Considerable  land  lias  been  plowed 
for  corn.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  strawberries  and  toma¬ 
toes  planted  this  Spring.  R.  d.  t. 

Purdy,  Mo. 

We  cut  the  rye  for  hay  this  year  on  May  27  (in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey).  It  was  then  in  bloom.  An  early  dress¬ 
ing  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  pushed  it  to  a  quick  growth, 
and  it  stood  over  the  shoulders  of  a  good-sized  man. 
This  makes  a  hay  that  is  eaten  clean  by  horses.  It  pays 
us  better  to  make  hay  of  such  rye  than  to  let  it  go  to 
straw. 

Since  my  last  report  the  outlook  for  fruit  has  developed 
about  as  follows:  Apples,  pears,  peaches  and  bush  fruits 
will,  I  think,  be  an  average  crop.  Cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries  will  be  a  partial  failure.  A  few  days  of  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather  following  a  long  wet  period  devel¬ 
oped  blight  astonishingly.  Clover  is  now  knee  high. 

Archbold,  O.,  May  29.  J.  D.  p. 

The  rains  have  stopped  at  last,  and  we  are  getting 

a  little  order  into  things.  We  have  all  planted  heavily 
of  corn,  and  my  corn  looks  fine.  One-third  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  planted  in  it.  With  dry  weather  we  can  get 
our  cotton  crops  in  order  in  about  10  more  days.  Along 
the  Mississippi  River  the  seep  water  is  doing  tremendous 
harm,  but  we  are  back  three  miles.  sam  ii.  james. 

Louisiana. 

There  never  was  a  better  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Spring,  but  at  present  nearly 
everything  in  the  fruit  line  looks  like  a  total  failure, 

especially  apples,  plums  and  cherries.  Kieffer  pears 

promise  a  fair  crop.  I  think  the  cold  and  wet  weather 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure.  This  has  been  the 
wettest  Spring  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Vigo  Co.,  Ind.  t.  j.  w. 

We  have  bad  a  cold  wet  Spring.  Crops  are  looking  well, 
although  late ;  wheat  a  good  crop ;  oats  and  grass  doing 
well,  corn  late  and  not  a  very  good  stand,  not  much  of  it 
worked  over  yet.  Pastures  good  and  stock  doing  well ; 
prices  good.  Wheat  $1.10  per  bushel,  corn  80  to  90  cents; 
potatoes  75:  eggs  12%  ;  butter  20:  wool  18  cents  per 

pound.  Apples,  prospect  for  a  good  crop ;  peaches  also, 
cherries  not  so  good  I’lums  all  killed  by  frost.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  looking  beautiful.  j.  r. 

Speedwell,  Va. 

Apples  in  this  county  a  failure,  also  cherries ;  pears  a 
partial  crop.  Plums  a  partial  crop,  except  Japans,  which 
will  be  very  large.  Peaches  the  biggest  crop  in  the  county 
history.  Strawberries  small  crop.  Raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  large.  Wheat  looking  fine,  except  where  it  was 
covered  with  water.  Oats  only  half  usual  acreage  sown, 
but  looking  well.  Scarcely  any  corn  so  far  planted,  but 
everybody  busy  breaking  ground  where  dry  enough.  This 
has  been  the  wettest,  most  backward  season  ever  known 
here.  B. 

Clay  Co.,  Indiana. 

Corn  is  about  all  planted  and  is  coming  up  nicely.  It 
was  planted  about  two  weeks  late,  but  warm  weather 
will  probably  make  up  for  lost  time.  Wheat  and  mea¬ 
dows  are  looking  well,  and  rather  forward.  Alfalfa  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  bright,  but  more  trials  will  be  made.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  excellent  and  stock  doing  well.  About  the  usual 
acreage  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  meadow.  Lots  of  fruit 
on  the  trees  but  dropping  badly,  owing  to  the  cold, 
stormv  weather  after  blossoming,  perhaps.  w.  E.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O.,  May  25. 

We  are  through  with  our  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa ;  it 
went  about  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Some  sold  at  $10  a 
ton,  f.  o.  b.,  baled  33  bales  to  the  ton.  Prices  have 
dropped  and  now  there  is  no  demand,  with  thousands  of 
tons  in  sheds,  cars,  and  piled  up  in  open.  This  is  caus¬ 
ing  growers  to  organize  to  find  out  what  the  causes  are, 
as  we  suspect  commission  merchants  and  jobbers  in  Texas 
(which  is  our  main  market)  are  “liearing”  the  price.  The 
second  cutting  is  due  in  two  weeks.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
will  give  a  full  crop ;  we  shall  have  lots  of  apples  to 
ship.  .  A.  D. 

Dexter,  N.  M.,  May  28. 

We  have  had  a  very  rainy  season ;  last  Winter  was 
very  rainy  followed  hy  heavy  rains  in  the  early  Spring, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  half  of  the  time  that 
the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work.  The  Spring  was  very  early 
and  most  farmers  have  done  planting  corn.  There  seems 
to  be  an  effort  to  grow  more  com  than  last  year.  There 
appears  a  good  prospect  for  a  crop  of  apples  and  some 
peaches  this  year;  of  course  we  have  no  large  commercial 
orchards,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  fruit  along  Kanawha 
and  New  rivers  at  the  various  coal  works  that  is  largely 
supplied  by  Nicholas  and  Fayette  counties  when  we  have 
a  good  crop.  Wheat  is  heading  out,  and  looks  well.  Win¬ 
ter  oats  are  also  showing  the  heads,  and  promise  a  heavy 
crop.  The  local  produce  market  is  dull ;  eggs  are  selling 
at  12  cents  per  dozen,  butter  at  12  cents  per  pound. 

Nicholas  Co.,  W.  Va.  a.  j.  l. 

The  prospect  for  good  crops  is  better  this  Spring  than 
for  many  years.  The  warm,  moist  weather  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grass  and  grain.  Oats 
have  made  an  exceptionally  fine  growth.  Fruit  prospect 
is  also  good.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  have 
a  good  setting  of  fruit  upon  them  as  yet ;  cherries  are 
not  so  full.  Berries  and  small  fruit  give  promise  of  a 
good  crop.  Asparagus  has  proved  a  profitable  crop,  sell¬ 
ing  at  15  to  30  cents  per  bunch.  Increased  acreage  is 
being  planted  of  it  and  berries.  Corn  planting  is  now  in 
full  swing,  after  being  delayed  by  the  rains.  Prices  of 
grains  are  high,  except  wheat.  Oats  60  cents  per  bushel ; 
corn  from  70  to  80  cents  per  bushel  shelled.  There  is 

practically  no  corn  or  oats  in  the  county  to  sell  at  the 
present  time.  Everything  now  seems  favorable  for  a 

prosperous  year.  e.  d.  o. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

We  are  in  the  edge  of  the  great  Norfolk  truck  belt. 
Most  farmers  grow  radishes,  peas,  beets,  snap  beans,  and 
early  potatoes  for  the  northern  market.  Strawberries  are 
also  grown  by  many.  Yields  of  the  above  named  crops 
have  hardly  been  up  to  the  average,  and  prices  have 

been  low  on  all  except  strawberries,  which,  although 

hardly  a  full  crop,  brought  good  prices.  Potato  digging 
has  just  begun,  and  both  yield  and  price  promise  fair. 
Corn,  peanuts  and  cotton  are  making  a  fine  start,  and 
the  acreage  of  cotton  is  larger  than  last  year.  At  Oak 
Knoll  we  began  cutting  oats  and  vetch  for  hay  May  25, 
and  will  at  once  plant  the  ground  in  corn,  peanuts  or  cow 
peas,  either  of  which  will  have  time  to  make  a  full  yield 
and  come  off  in  time  to  reseed  to  oats  and  vetch.  ‘  We 
have  oats  and  vetch  waist  high,  and  so  thick  it  would 
puzzle  a  rabbit  to  get  through  it.  j.  b.  l. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fruit  outlook  in  this  section 
is  very  good  so  far.  Tree  are  not  so  full  of  blossoms  as 
sometimes,  but  with  very  warm  weather  the  bees  are  able 
to  do  their  part.  Rainy  weather  has  hindered  planting 
very  much ;  little  had  been  done  to  May  23 ;  in  fact,  lots 
of  oats  not  yet  sown.  About  the  usual  amount  will  be 
planted  if  weather  permits.  Shortage  of  seed  potatoes 


will  curtail  the  acreage  here  very  much  ;  none  to  be  had, 
which  will  mean  more  beans.  Meadows  show  much  more 
sorrel  than  usual ;  pasture  good,  cows  scarce  and  selling 
for  $35  to  $50  for  grades  ;  horses  plentiful  and  slow  sale. 
Day  help,  while  a  little  cheaper  than  last  year,  is  no.t 
very  plentiful.  Your  fertilizer  talks  are  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  benefit  of 
fertilizers  is  shown  in  my  rye  field  ;  where  it  was  used  rye 
is  now  40  inches  high  and  headed  ;  in  same  field  all  other 
conditions  the  same  it  is  only  21  and  no  sign  of  heads. 
I  am  also  making  some  experiments  on  top-dressing  mea¬ 
dows.  c.  I.  HUNT. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  high  price  of  grain  seems  to  cause  more  corn  to  be 
planted  than  for  many  years.  More  potatoes  are  being 
planted  also  and  large  areas  of  oats  have  been  sown.  To 
sell  milk  at  car  or  take  cream  to  a  creamery  is  one  of  the 
questions  of  importance  to  farmers  here,  the  feeding  value 
of  skim-milk  being  the  argued  point.  From  one  man's 
standpoint  it  seems  one  must  pay  for  the  fun.  He  has 
just  sold  his  five  pigs ;  they  were  worth  to  start  with 
$2.50  each.  $12.50.  He  fed  skim-milk  and  grain,  buying 
2,000  pounds  at  an  average  of  $1.50  per  hundred,  $30, 
making  the  cash  cost  $42.50 ;  sold  delivered  for  $43.60, 
leaving  him  $1.10  for  the  labor  of  feeding  for  seven 
months,  and  the  milk  thrown  in.  Tell  the  Hope  Farm  man 
that  the  way  to  keep  other  folks’  hens  at  home  is  easy 
and  cheap.  Feed  them  abundantly,  furnishing  grit  and 
oyster  shells,  taking  care  to  look  pleasant ;  make  nest 
boxes  and  make  a  great  show  of  bringing  in  eggs,  even  if 
you  have  to  buy  them.  It  never  takes  long  to  fix  things 
this  wav  and  there  are  no  loud  words  and  the  bad  feelings 
are  where  they  ought  to  be.  c.  ji. 

So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

By  June  1  everything  was  just  “hopping”  that  was  in 
the  ground.  Some  farmers  had  not  all  their  oats  and 
barley  sown,  and  about  half  of  the  corn  is  planted,  but 
is  being  rushed  in  now.  Wheat,  Timothy  and  clover  are 
better  than  usual  on  the  average,  though  some  of  the 
old  meadows  are  not  very  good,  being  veritable  flower- 
gardens,  if  you  can  call  the  dandelion  a  flower.  All  kinds 
of  stock  have  wintered  well,  and  wfth  fine  pastures  are 
putting  flesh  on  their  bones  and  filling  the  milk  pails 
full.  Nine  days  of  Summer  weather,  following  a  copl, 
wet,  backward  Spring  have  changed  the  prospects  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  horticulture  wonderfully.  This  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  fruit  section  on  the  west  bank  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
Several  farms  have  changed  hands  this  Spring  and  the 
new  owners  are  setting  them  largely  to  peaches  and 
apples.  All  of  the  bearing  orchards  here  give  promise 
now  of  an  abundant  crop.  There  has  been  some  spray¬ 
ing  done  already,  and  most  of  the  apple  growers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  spray  their  orchards.  We  have  sprayed  our 
vineyard,  and  our  Elberta  peach  trees  for  the  curl  leaf : 
have  quite  a  lot  of  it  on  some  parts  of  the  orchard,  and  do 
not  see  much  difference  between  the  sprayed  trees  and 
some  that  were  left  for  a  check.  The  spraying  was  done 
early  and  thoroughly ;  one  part  of  our  orchard  where  we 
had  a  lot  of  chickens  last  year  is  particularly  bad. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  king. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  Middle  West  is  almost  a  failure 
again  this  year.  Excessive  rains  during  the  blooming 
period,  frosts,  freezes,  hail  and  wind  have  all  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  crop.  Perhaps  the  most  de¬ 
structive  agency  was  rain.  It  rained  almost  constant¬ 
ly  during  the  blooming  period,  and  in  fact  the  wet  weather 
continued  throughout  April  and  May.  The  record  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Station  at  Bentonville,  Ark.,  shows  8.22 
inches  of  rain  for  April  and  7.72  inches  for  May  to  date 
(May  29).  Similar  conditions  have  obtained  throughout 
the  Missouri  Valley,  and  in  many  localities  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  plant  corn.  A  freeze  on  April  3  killed  a 
large  percentage  of  the  southern  Missouri  apple  crop ; 
another  freeze  on  April  30  contributed  further  to  the  loss 
in  that  State,  and  damaged  the  Arkansas  crop.  The 
orchards  of  northwest  Arkansas  set  a  very  light  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  first  place  and  then  the  freeze  caught  most  of 
it.  The  Ozarks,  therefore,  have  scarcely  10  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  The  crop  in  southeastern  Nebraska  was  largely 
killed  by  a  freeze  on  May  2,  but  the  fruit  on  high  ground 
partly  escaped  so  that  orchards  favorably  located  have 
considerable  fruit.  Southern  Illinois  escaped  the  freezes 
and  has  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  but  the  rains,  hail  and 
wind  have  made  life  hard  for  the  young  fruits.  The 
conditions  have  been  ideal  for  Apple  scab  and  the  scab 
fungus  has  certainly  improved  the  opportunity.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  rains  prevented  spraying  at  the  proper  time  and 
both  fruit  and  foliage  are  badly  affected.  It  is  reported 
that  portions  of  northern  Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas 
have  a  fair  crop  but  those  sections  have  also  been  badly 
damaged  by  adverse  weather  conditions.  -  w.  m.  s. 

Bentonville,  Ark. 

.Tune  opens  with  a  splendid  outlook  for  the  farmers  of 
Wayne  County.  For  several  weeks  the  continued  rains 
and  cold  weather  made  everybody  think  that  the  Spring’s 
work  would  be  very  backward,  but  a  sudden  warm  spell 
and  frequent  warm  showers  have  produced  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  now  everything  is  much  in  advance  of  last  sea¬ 
son  at  this  time,  and  vegetation  is  fairly  jumping.  The 
main  crop  which  the  farmer  scans  with  closest  attention 
is  the  fruit  outlook.  From  present  indications  this  will 
be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Plums,  pears  ,and  cherries 
were  simply  one  solid  mass  of  bloom,  and  have  set  well. 
The  main  fruit  is  the  apple,  which  this  year  blossomed 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  season,  and  the  flowers 
did  not  remain  on  the  trees  only  about  half  as  long,  for 
the  weather  was  favorable  to  their  ranid  development. 
The  bloom  was  a  heavy  one,  but  it  was  far  from  a  full 
crop.  Most  trees  that  bore  last  year  will  not  boar  this 
season.  Greenings  are  blossoming  full,  while  Baldwins, 
the  main  variety,  are  not  so  heavily  loaded.  Oats  were 
sown  through  a  long  period  this  vear.  and  many  fields 
were  up  and  had  made  a  good  growth  before  others  were 
sown.  Corn  planting  is  now  being  rushed ;  a  few  pieces 
are  up  and  looking  well.  Meadows  are  looking  excellent 
and  the  hay  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  big  one.  On  the  ex¬ 
tensive  muck  lands  south  of  Wolcott  a  full  acreage  of 
onions  has  been  put  in,  and  the  first  weeding  has  already 
taken  place.  An  unusually  large  crop  of  peas  has  been 
sown  for  the  local  canning  factory,  as  farmers  find  this 
a  good  paying  crop,  and  it  affords  an  income  early  in  the 
season,  when  money  is  scarce.  Sheep  shearing  ‘  is  now 
nearly  over,  and  the  price  of  wool  only  about  17  cents. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  June  1.  c.  J.  a. 


TRESPASSING  HENS  AND  HOGS.— I  have  read  the 
wail  of  the  man  over  his  neighbor’s  chickens.  Neighbors 
are  often  too  scarce  to  “get  out”  with  for  any  little 
neighborhood  bickering,  and  I  should  go  very  slow  in 
encouraging  neighborhood  quarrels  ;  but  when  a  man  rolls 
up  his  sleeves  and  dares  me  I  should  feel  like  calling  his 
bluff,  but  might  not,  as  I  am  a  small  man ;  but  I  should 
lie  awake  nights  thinking  out  a  plan  of  action.  A  two- 
foot  roll  of  chicken.  wire  along  the  line  fence  might 
work  wonders,  and  is  quite  inexpensive ;  a  hen  is  not 
apt  to  fly  much  from  one  field  to  another.  When  I  was 
young  and  more  reckless  than  I  am  now,  an  old  woman 
used  to  toll  her  hens  in  front  of  my  store  in  Nevada 
to  pick  up  the  grains  scattered  about,  and  incidentally 
they  made  a  nuisance  of  themselves  by  trying  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  store  and  contents.  I  tried  soaking  wheat  in 
whisky  without  results.  Then  I  tried  tying  a  small  piece 
of  beef  to  each  end  of  a  common  cotton  string ;  it 
worked  to  perfection.  I  rigged  up  a  quantity  of  them  one 
day  and  it  took  the  old  lady  half  the  time  pulling  strings 
out  of  the  lions’  gullets  and  abusing  me.  It  didn’t  hurt 
the  hens  either.  Another  scheme  I  should  try  would  be 
to  hold  out  inducements  for  biddy  to  lay  some  eggs  on 
my  land.  Down  in  Florida  they  have  a  hog  law  or  lack 
of  law,  and  in  places  where  there  are  many  hogs  it  is  a 
great  expense  to  fence  against  them.  One  ingenious 
trucker  solved  the  problem,  and  it  hinged  on  the  alleged 
fact  that  strychnine  will  not  poison  a  hog,  but  will 
poison  a  human  being  who  has  eaten  the  meat  of  a  doc¬ 
tored  hog.  This  man  had  a  largo  field  of  sweet  potatoes : 
he  opened  up  his  fences,  posted  notices  of  “No  trespass,” 
and  gave  out  that  he  bad  doped  his  field  with  strychnine. 
Of  course  no  one  would  eat  local  pork.  The  hog  men  did 
not  dare  to  trespass  to  drive  off  their  hogs.  The  hog 
business  became  suddenly  very  unprofitable  and  ended  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  truckers.  frank  Howard. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IN  THE  COOL  OP  THE  EVENING. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low 
sweet  whispers  waken, 

When  the  laborers  turn  them  homeward 
and  the  weary  have  their  will, 
When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o’er  the 
forest-aisles  are  shaken, 

Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o’er  the 
far  green  hill? 

For  they  say  ’tis  but  the  sunset  winds  that 
wander  through  the  heather, 

Rustle  all  the  meadow-grass  and  bend 
the  dewy  fern  ; 

They  say  ’tis  but  the  winds  that  bow  the 
reeds  in  prayer  together, 

And  fill  the  shaken  pools  with  fire  along 
the  shadowy  burn. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  twilight,  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  that  lie  lovetli, 

They  have  veiled  Ills  lovely  vesture  with 
the  darkness  of  a  name ! 

Through  His  Garden,  through  His  Garden 
it  is  but  the  wind  that  moveth, 

No  more ;  but  O,  the  miracle,  the  miracle 
is  the  same  ! 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sky 
is  an  old  story 

Slowly  dying,  but  remembered,  ay,  and 
loved  with  passion  still, 

Hush !  .  .  .  the  fringes  of  His  garment,  in 
the  fading  golden  glory, 

Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o’er  the  far 
green  hill. 

— Alfred  Noyes  in  The  Nation. 
* 

Savory  crackers  are  very  nice  to 
serve  with  salad.  Mix  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  mustard  to  a  paste,  with  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  adding  a  few  drops  of  Ta¬ 
basco  sauce  or  chili  vinegar.  Stir  the 
paste  into  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter, 
beaten  to  a  cream,  and  spread  on  saltines 
or  other  thin  crackers.  Put  into  the 
oven  long  enough  to  toast  a  little,  and 
serve  hot  with  cheese  or  salad 
* 

In  making  ice  cream  we  find  an  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  trowel  the  most  useful  tool 
for  mixing  the  cracked  ice  and  salt,  and 
also  for  packing  it  into  the  freezer.  Its 
curving  shape  makes  it  especially  con¬ 
venient  for  the  packing  process.  It  is 
always  wise  to  have  a  big  coarse  apron 
especially  for  use  when  freezing  ice 
cream,  for  one  is  almost  sure  to  collect 
a  few  rust  spots,  which  are  very  annoy¬ 
ing  on  a  good  kitchen  apron. 

* 

Meat  turnover  is  a  nice  way  to  make 
over  cooked  meat.  Prepare  a  crust  with 
one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
three  tablespoons  of  shortening.  Moisten 
with  milk  until  soft  enought  to  handle 
and  roll  out  about  half  an  inch  thick,  in 
oblong  shape.  Spread  with  chopped 
cooked  meat  slightly  moistened  with 
stock  or  soft  butter  and  water  and  roll 
up  compactly.  Brush  lightly  with  milk 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  about 
25  minutes.  Serve  with  hot  brown 
sauce. 

* 

Here  are  a  few  cooking  records.  The 
New  York  Sun  says  that  a  Boston 
woman  who  has  just  celebrated  her 
golden  anniversary  as  a  cook  boasts 
of  having  made  and  baked  394,000  pies, 
2,000,000  doughnuts  and  something  more 
than  1,500,000  puddings,  besides  multi¬ 
tudes  of  other  dainties  and  no  end  of 
baked  beans.  The  Punxsutawney  (Pa.) 
Spirit  says  that  Mrs.  William  Worrell 
of  Columbia  has  a  record  as  a  pie  baker. 
She  bakes  pies  for  a  restaurant  in  that 
town,  and  in  the  last  seven  years  has 
baked  229,915  pies,  all  of  which  were 
disposed  of  at  the  cafe  at  five  cents  a 
piece.  Still  another  domestic  heroine  is 
mentioned  by  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch.  Mrs.  Frank  Fox  of  Bellefontaine 
has  been  a  pastry  cook  for  33  years  and 
baked  on  an  average  40  pies  a  day.  A 
calculation  shows  that  this  would  he 
14,600  pies  in  a  year,  or  481,800  nies  in 
the  33  years.  The  pies  Mrs.  Fox  bake 
are  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  if  laid 
side  by  side  would  make  a  line  of  pfes 
over  60  miles  long.  The  pies  she  baked 
were  sold  at  five  cents  a  quarter  section, 
which  makes  a  total  sum  of  $96,360 
realized  for  the  pies. 


Every  housekeeper  who  lives  in  one 
home  for  many  years  accumulates  a  lot 
of  lumber — the  sort  of  things  that  “may 
come  in  handy  some  time.”  The  city 
housekeeper  has  little  temptation  in  this 
direction,  because  of  lack  of  storage  and 
frequent  flittings.  But  what  a  mistake 
it  is  to  store  things  whose  future  use 
is  doubtful,  and  whose  present  use  is 
merely  to  provide  extra  work  at  house¬ 
cleaning  time.  Before  the  actual  clean¬ 
ing  begins  an  effort  should  always  be 
made  to  go  over  this  storage  hospital, 
and  mend  of  otherwise  utilize  the  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  discarding  those  whose 
usefulness  is  problematical.  Broken  fur¬ 
niture  should  be  mended  during  the 
Winter,  and  then  brought  back  to  use¬ 
fulness;  ancient  garments  gone  over  and 
their  future  decided.  Our  worn  or  out¬ 
grown  garments  that  are  not  too  far 
gone  for  usefulness  are  sent  to  certain 
charities  in  which  we  are  interested; 
they  are  always  carefully  gone  over, 
cleansed  and  put  in  order  first.  Rem¬ 
nants  of  new  cotton  dress  goods,  flannel¬ 
ettes,  etc.,  remaining  after  the  original 
garment  is  worn  out,  are  made  into  baby 
clothes ;  there  are  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  where  there  is  constant  need 
for  such  things,  and  a  woman  who  is 
really  too  poor  to  give  as  her  benevo¬ 
lence  prompts  can  often  utilize  remnants 
in  this  way.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  attic  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  relief  of  greater  poverty 
than  our  own,  rather  than  to  leave  them 
in  dusty  neglect  because  we  confound 
hoarding  with  thrift. 

Oil  Stove  Information  Wanted. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  tell  us  how  they  like  oil  stoves? 
Are  they  good  bakers  and  handy  to  cook 
large  meals  on,  and  about  how  much  oil 
does  it  take  to  run  one?  Which  is  bet¬ 
ter,  those  using  wicks  or  the  wickless? 

Virginia.  _  C.  B. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

Mrs.  Sprayer  looked  at  me  sharply. 
“You’ve  got  the  blues,”  she  announced. 

I  nodded. 

“Don’t  wonder  at  it,”  she  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone.  “I’d  have  ’em  if 
I  kept  as  close  at  home  as  you  do.” 

“But,”  I  began. 

“Never  mind  your  ‘buts,’  ”  she  put  in. 
“Just  make  up  your  mind  you  will  go 
somewhere  and  have  a  change.  Lots  of 
women  think  the  whole  solar  system  will 
get  out  of  kilter  if  they  don’t  stay  right 
at  home  and  look  after  tilings  all  the 
time.  But  some  day  they  get  sick  and 
have  to  give  up,  and  you  always  notice 
things  get  looked  after  just  the  same. 
You  do  as  I  tell  you  and  go  away  for 
24  hours  and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  find' 
what  a  difference  it  will  make  to  you. 
You  will  be  glad  to  get  home  again,  and 
your  own  things  will  look  awful  good  to 
you.  You’ll  have  lots  to  think  about, 
and  you  will  compare  your  ways  of 
doing  your  work  with  your  friend’s  ways, 
and  you  will  get  new  ideas  about  doing 
things  and  about  cooking.” 

“I’ll  take  your  advice,”  I  said.  “I  have 
a  friend  who  has  been  wanting  me  to 
visit  her  for  a  long  time.  I’ll  start  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Good,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker  approv¬ 
ingly.  “And  let  me  tell  you  another 
thing.  You  know  trains  are  apt  to  be 
late  and  you  may  be  delayed  somewhere 
and  get  hungry.  So  before  you  start 
buy  you  a  10-cent  cake  of  sweet  choco¬ 
late;  you  may  find  it  awful  handy.  You 
ought  to  drink  water,  or  eat  fruit  with 
it  and  you’ll  find  it  as  good  almost  as 
a  square  meal,  much  better  than  you 
could  get  at  a  lunch  counter,  and  you 
won’t  want  more  than  half  of  it,  either, 
probably.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  sat  silent  watching  me 
sew.  “There,”  she  said  at  length,  “I 
thought  you’d  break  that  needle !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  I  always 
have  a  little  phial  with  a  stopper  in  it 
in  my  work  basket,  then  when  I  break  a 
needle  I  put  it  in  that  and  don’t  have  to 
get  up  and  find  a  safe  place  for  it. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  1563,  ladies’  one-piece  corset- 
cover,  with  or  without  peplum.  A  dainty 
undergarment  is  here  portrayed,  devel¬ 
oped  in  sheer  nainsook;  6  sizes,  32  to 
42  bust.  No.  2377,  ladies'  corset-cover. 
Wide  embroidery  flouncing  has  been 
used  for  this  charming  model ;  8  sizes, 
32  to  46  bust.  No.  2380,  ladies’  chemise. 
An  excellent  model  for  any  of  the  sheer 
white  goods;  4  sizes,  32.  36,  40  and  44 


bust.  No.  2104,  misses’  four-gored  pet 
ticoat,  with  or  without  flounce.  Thin 
cambric,  Persian  or  Victoria  lawn  are  all 
used  for  this  model,  also  taffeta  silk; 
3  sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No.  1582,  girls’ 
and  child’s  yoke  nightgown.  Nainsook, 
jaconet,  Persian  lawn  or  batiste  are  ex¬ 
cellent  materials  for  this  garment;  6 
sizes,  2  to  12  years. 

No.  1902,  ladies’  shirt-waist  or  slip 
with  peplum,  front  or  back  closing  and 
long  or  elbow  sleeves.  China  silk  in  any 
shade  is  the  best  medium  for  slips  of 
description ;  6  sizes,  32  to  42  bust.  No. 
2083,  ladies’  jumper  waist,  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  guimpe  having  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  This  is  a  very  pretty  jumper 
for  any  of  the  Summer  silks;  7  sizes, 
32  to  44  bust.  No.  2398,  ladies’  bathing 
suit,  with  blouse,  bloomers  and  skirt 


joined  together.  Flannel,  brilliantine, 
mohair  or  taffeta  silk  are  good  materials 
for  this  model ;  7  sizes,  32  to  44  bust. 
No.  2125,  ladies’  seven-gored  bell  skirt 
in  round  or  ankle  length.  Any  of  the 
season’s  materials  develop  well  in  this 
model ;  8  sizes,  22  to  36  waist.  No.  2156, 
ladies’  gored  circular  skirt  with  or  with¬ 
out  centre-front  seam  and  in  round  o 
ankle  length.  The  material  used  in  this 
model  was  one  of  the  new  striped 
French  flannels,  although  any  material 
is  adaptable  to  this  style;  6  sizes,  22  to 
32  waist.  All  patterns  10  cents  each. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Jar 
You  Can  Depend  On 


If  you  put  up  your  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  in  the  E-Z  Seal  Jar — you  need 
no  further  assurance  of  their  keeping 
all  winter. 

The  E-Z  Seal  is  a  good  strong  jar. 
Made  of  specially  prepared  tough 
glass.  Perfectly  air-tight.  Smooth 
tops.  No  danger  of  cutting  the  hands. 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  trimmings) 

has  a  wider  mouth  than  other  Light¬ 
ning  Jars.  For  large  whole  fruits. 
Easily  cleaned.  To  be  sure  of  the 
most  perfect  jar  for  all  preserving,  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  ATLAS  jar. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  j  ars, 
send  $3,  and  we  will  express  prepaid 
thirty  (30),  quart  size,  Atlas  E-Z  Seal 
Jars  to  any  town  having  an  office  of 
the  Adams  or  U.  S.  Express  Co.,  within 
tlie  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  we  will  quote 
delivery  prices  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  ns  the 
name  of  her  grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he 
sells  Atlas  jars. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  wheeling,  w.va. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

VVa%  in  eacntown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1008  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

$ to  to  $27 


in  1 _ 

1908  model.  Write 

PineBt  Guaranteed 

1908  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires 
1000  &  1007  Mudel*  ®  4  0 

ail  of  best  makes  *P  A  V 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models ,  &  O  ^ 
good  as  new . 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  c 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices,  lie  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  oner.  Write  now 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B  80, Chicago 


FUMA 


liPIIII  1  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  “  "  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^with  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


LANTERNS 


there  are  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  • 

madebyR.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  new  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  In  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


II 


TELEPHONES  specially 
adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
'  Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  819.  The  North 
Electrio  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Ho.  Dallas,  Tex. 


1008. 


oil 


THE  RURAL 

The  Best  Way  to  Serve  Greens.  have  more  fruit  and  milk,  and  cold  pud- 

To  begin  with  they  should  he  picked  dings  that  can  be  prepared  in  the  cool 
properly.  That  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  of  the  day.  Roasts  I  have  laid  aside  for 
the  work.  Be  careful  not  to  put  any-  omelet  and  fricassee,  which  are  more 
thing  into  the  pan  except  what  you  ex-  quickly  prepared.  It  is  surely  as  health- 
pect  to  cook,  that  is  to  say,  look  over  ful  for  a  working  man,  because  my  hus- 
the  greens  as  you  pick  them,  whether  band  has  gained  eight  pounds  since 
they  be  dandelions  or  beets  or  spinach  plowing  and  other  heavy  work  came, 
or  any  of  the  dozen  or  more  species  of  The  wise  man,  who  is  looking  out  for 
edible  plants.  Look  them  over  again  as  his  health  and  pocket-book  and  the  com- 
you  wash  them,  and  you  will  see  the  fort  of  his  wife,  will  drop  the  heavy 
wisdom  of  the  looking  over  twice.  Mosf  meat  and  pastry  habit  and  adopt  to  a 
greens  need  to  be  parboiled  unless  very  great  extent  fruit,  milk  and  plenty  of 
young  and  tender,  and  cooked  in  salted  green  vegetables, 
water  in  an  agateware  kettle.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  nice  boiled  with  the  greens. 

Freshen  some  nice  slices  of  pork  and 
dip  in  flour  before  frying  to  insure  crisp, 
sweet  slices.  Take  up  when  done,  on  a 
warm  platter.  Take  up  the  greens  as 
soon  as  they  are  tender  and  pour  the 
hot  pork  fat  over  them.  Season  also 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little  sharp 
vinegar.  Drain  the  potatoes  and  turn 
into  the  spider  where  the  meat  was 
cooked,  and  shake  about  until  browned 
on  the  outside.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  little  melted  butter.  The 


ADAH  C0LC0RD  BARNES. 


Making  Over. 

If  one  has  a  taste  for  economies  and 
likes  to  emulate  the  mother  in  “The 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  who  “wi’  her 
needle  an’  her  shears,  gars  auld  claes 
look  amaist  as  weel’s  the  new,”  it  does 
not  take  long  to  learn  that  only  really 
good  cloth  is  worth  a  second’  making. 
Low  priced  cloth  may  serve  fairly  well 
for  a  season,  and  many  prefer  to  buy 
such  and  cast  it  aside  as  soon  as  fresh 
potatoes  will  be  very  mealy  if  prepared  garments  can  be  afforded.  But  your 
in  this  way.  This  is  the  very  nicest  ,g°°d 

way  to  serve  greens,  and  the  dishes  of 
meat,  potatoes  and  greens  are  both  sa- 


rial  as  well  as  in  that  skillful  remodeling 
which  often  makes  one’s  friends  declare 

vory  and  attractive;  which  cannot  be  tbc  wasbed>  or  turned,  or  cut  down  gar 


said  of  greens  cooked  in  the  usual  way 
by  boiling  with  the  pork  and  potatoes. 

E.  R.  F. 


ment  even  prettier  than  in  its  first  es¬ 
tate.  Ingenious  shifts  with  tucks  or 
trimmings  to  cover  defects  often  stimu¬ 
late  to  originality  of  design,  and  if  ju- 
Under  the  Sod.  diciously  used  give  better  results  than 

For  a  long  time  I  was  coaxing  my  slavish  following  of  the  style  most  corn- 
geraniums,  heliotrope  and  Begonias  to  rnonly  seen  at  the  moment  of  making, 
bud  and  blossom  by  Memorial  Day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  despise  the  remodeled 
Under  the  apple  trees  the  lilies-of-the-  gown,  but  have  it  of  good  cloth  if  you 
valley  were  sending  up  their  flower  would  realize  any  profit  from  your 
stalks  and  the  white  lilac  promised  of  labors.  A  wool  material  whose  ravel- 
abundant  bloom.  We  needed  them  all,  lings  can  be  used  in  darning  is  always 
for  there  are  many  spots  in  God’s  acre  a  lasting  investment  in  the  hands  of  a 
where  our  dear  ones  sleep,  and  we  would  good  needlewoman.  Such  fabrics  usu- 
not  have  them  appear  lonely  and  uncared  ally  shed  dust  well,  are  light  in  weight 
for  at  this  season.  And  yet  can  you  f°r  their  durability,  turn  well  and  are 
tell  me  why  so  many  people  send  mag-  good  looking  as  long  as  a  piece  remains 
nificcnt  and  expensive  hothouse  flowers  usable.  Having  rewarding  material  to 
only  once  a  year  to  the  homes  of  their  work  with  the  sewer  sees  her  skillful 
dead?  You  see  it  so  often — a  lot  freshly  pressing  make  the  garment  look  like 
mown,  with  a  brown  stubble  showing  the  new,  and  is  stimulated  to  give  the  care- 
last  season’s  neglect,  and  those  beauti-  fid  finish  which  is  due  to  the  “all  wool 
ful  yet  almost  too  showy  flowers.  I  like  and  a  yard  wide.”  augusta  rose. 
father’s  way  best.  After  mother  died  _ _ 

he  set  a  simple  granite  tablet  and  put  the  Pineapple  Recipes, 

little  plot  of  ground  in  first-class  shape. 

The  grass  was  gone  over  with  the  lawn-  .  in<-aPP  es  s  ou  c  Je  Pu*  UP  at  any 
mower  once  a  week,  and  it  was  always  tim,e  the  ,frult  18  cheaP’  sometimes  quite 


soft,  and  richly  green.  I  had  some  gob- 


early  in  the  season. 


lets  whose  standards  were  broken.  We  Sweet  Pickled  Pineapple. — Peel  a  pine- 
stuck  the  stems  into  the  earth  to  hold  apple,  removing  the  eyes.  Tear  the  fruit 
them  firmly,  and  there  were  always  fresh  from  the  core  with  a  silver  fork.  For 
flowers  in  them;  sometimes  a  bunch  of  six  pounds  of  fruit  boil  together  a  pint 
fresh  violets,  or  a  few  columbines  I  of  vinegar  and  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
gathered  in  the  pasture,  and  later  old-  Put  into  the  vinegar  a  bag  containing 
fashioned  yellow  roses  and  white  roses  two  level  teaspoons  each  of  powdered 
from  the  bush  by  the  front  door — then  cinnamon  and  mace,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
sweet  peas  began  to  blossom.  The  only  cloves  and  a  piece  of  green  ginger  root 
difference  we  made  for  Memorial  Day  about  a  half  inch  long.  When  scalding 
was  to  make  a  wreath  of  lilac,  perhaps,  pour  over  the  fruit,  which  should  be  in 
and  to  carry  one  or  two  pots  of  helio-  a  large  crock  or  earthen  dish.  Let  all 
trope  to  set  out.  We  remembered  not  stand  for  24  hours,  drain  off  the  syrup, 
just  for  a  day— but  every  day,  as  we.  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour 
should  had  she  lived.  over  the  fruit.  Repeat  for  two  more 

Right  in  with  our  thoughts  of  the  successive  days,  then  seal, 
lilies  and  lilac  and  house  plants  are 


mingling  other  thoughts  of  the  garden, 
which  has  been  nicely  plowed  and  har- 


Preserved  Pineapple.— Weigh  out  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 


rowed.  We  set  a  bushel  of  sprouted  S,Ugar  POimd  frf- 

slice  and  core  the  pineapple  and  sprinkle 


it  with  sugar  as  it  is  sliced.  Cover  the 


onions  to  sell  the  butcher  for  “bunch 

onions,”  but  the  biddies  led  their  babies  ..  ,  .  ,  . 

out  there  and  “cultivated”  them  so  thor-  s,.'cf  cl?sclj:  and  se  them  ^  over 
oughly  I  am  disgusted.  A  few  beans  ‘he  ™rT?  tl,r".the  pme- 

and  peas  are  planted,  and  the  rest  must  apple  and  thc  ,lnck  J,ul“  wh*h  covers 
wait  a  little,  for  the  half  acre  of  aspara-  T°  f  prcservinS  ,t 

gus  of  father's  on  the  farm  is  jumping,  ,he  1bo'hn<5  pom\  Let  >’.°n  f°r 
and  we  are  working  early  and  late  to  a,’°.ut  ,hrec  m,nutes’  thcn  put  '*  ln  cans' 


keep  up  with  the  “must  be  done.”  We. 
have  increased  our  live  stock,  and  now 


which  should  be  standing  in  boiling 
water  to  receive  it.  A  pineapple  is  often 


have  a  small  pig  to  fatten  for  next  Win-  canned’  t0°’  111  the  same  way  that  Aler¬ 
ter’s  baked  beans,  a  calf,  70  chickens  nes  are‘  Tt  1S’  however>  better  in  a  P™~ 
and  the  cow  and  hens.  We  have  found  scrve  0r  m  a  thlck  marmalade- 
that  the  problem  of  what  to  eat  can  be  Pineapple  Marmalade. — Use  a  pound 
greatly  simplified.  We  have  plenty  of  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  chop 
fresh,  rich  milk  and  green  things.  I  do  the  pineapple  into  as  fine  bits  as  pos- 
not  spend  half  my  time  over  a  hot  stove  sible  after  peeling  and  coring  it.  Mix 
getting  heavy  meals.  For  dessert  we  the  sugar  with  it,  let  it  stand  in  a  cool 


NEW-YORKER 

place  overnight  and  in  the  morning  cook 
it  for  about  half  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  it  should  be  soft  enough  to 
put  through  a  sieve.  Strain  it  in  this 
way  and  return  it  to  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tle.  Continue  cooking  it,  stirring  it  al¬ 
most  constantly,  for  about  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer,  or  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  a  clear,  amber  colored 
paste,  which  will  be  firm  when  it  is 
cooled.  Then  put  it  in  small  jars  and 
seal. 

Pineapple  Honey. — Wash  a  pineapple 
before  you  pare  it,  and  save  the  par¬ 
ings.  Put  these  and  the  core  into  three 
cups  of  cold  water  and  let  stand  for 
several  hours.  Then  put  on  the  stove 
and  bring  to  a  boil ;  strain  through  a 
cloth,  add  four  cups  of  sugar,  and  put 
on  to  boil  again.  This  time  it  should 
boil  ten  minutes.  Turn  it  into  a  can  or 
jar  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  should 
he  very  thick  and  of  a  clear  amber 
color. 

Glace  Pineapple. — Peel  and  slice  the 
fruit,  and  pat  it  dry  between  the  folds 
of  a  towel.  Boil  together,  without  stir¬ 
ring,  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
a  gill  of  water.  When  a  little  dropped 
into  cold  water  is  brittle,  remove  the 
saucepan  from  the  range,  stand  it  in 
an  outer  pan  t>f  boiling  water,  and  stir 
in  three  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 
Take  each  slice  of  pineapple  up  quickly 
with  sugar-tongs,  dip  it  into  the  scald¬ 
ing  syrup,  and  lay  on  waxed  or  greased 
paper  to  dry.  This  drying  process  would 
best  be  done  in  the  kitchen,  or  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  warm.  (Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar.) 

Another  Suet  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
suet  chopped  fine,  one  cup  New  Orleans 
molasses,  one  cup  buttermilk,  3J4  cups 
of  flour,  y2  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda.  Steam  three  hours.  We 
do  not  use  sugar  or  eggs  in  this  recipe. 
Sauce:  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  tablespoonful  of  flour  creamed  to¬ 
gether  (or  melted)  ;  one  pint  boiling 
water.  Before  taking  from  the  fire  I 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  then 
flavor.  This  is  our  favorite  pudding 
recipe.  mrs.  r.  y. 


S  i  m  p,  s  p  n-Eddystone 


Zephyrette 

Ginghams 


Our  scientific  new 
process  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  Zeph- 
yrette  Ginghams  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to 
make  stylish,  durable, 
never-fading  wash- 
dresses  at  exceptionally 
low  cost  for  these  fine 
dress  ginghams. 


New  Procew 
Dress 
Ginghams 


To  Insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingham s . 

Write  us  his 
Dime  I!  he 
hasn't  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 


Zephyrettes 


-NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  ln  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  now 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
i on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
—  ; — /  great  offer  and  handsome 

Tree  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addre««. 
wipniniii  nrn.-...n  --  Box  1075 

Bainbridgc.  N.  Y. 


free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device  g 
for  WOMEN  Is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP  ~ 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  handa:  nor  stoop  cl 
over  a  pall  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  ofle»8lve  fumet*. 

Everyone  expreMneM  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


Plan  for 

Summer  Comfort 

Don’t  add  the  heat  of  a 
kitchen  fire  to  the  sufficient 
discomfort  of  hot  weather. 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 
and  cook  in  comfort. 

With  a  “New  Perfection”  Oil  Stove  the  preparation  of 
daily  meals,  or  the  big  weekly  “baking,”  is  done  without 
raising  the  temperature  perceptibly  above  that  of  any  other 
room  in  the  house. 

If  you  once  have  experience  with  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

you  will  be  amazed  at  the  restful  way  in  which  it 
enables  you  to  do  work  that  has  heretofore  overheated 
the  kitchen  and  yourself. 

The  “New  Perfection”  Stove  is  ideal  for  summer 
use.  Made  in  three  sizes  and  all  warranted.  If 
not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  asrenev. 


Lamp 


gives  perfect 
combustion 
whether  high 
or  low —  is  therefore  free  from  disagreeable  odor  and  can¬ 
not  smoke.  Safe,  convenient,  ornamental — the  ideal  light 
If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company  ol  New  York 

(INCORPORATED 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SOUR  MILK  FOR  HOGS. 

Do  you  advise  souring  separator  milk 
to  feed  pigs  and  hogs,  or  to  feed  it  sweet 
from  the  separator?  Is  sow’s  milk  sour? 
I  have  heard  it  was.  F.  H.  c. 

Espeyville  Sta.,  Pa. 

My  practice  is  to  sour  the  separator 
milk  for  hogs,  as  I  think  it  much  better. 
I  do  not  want  it  rancid,  but  just  loppered. 
I  do  not  know  to  a  certainty  just  why  it 
is  better  soured,  but  I  do  know  that  hogs 
do  better  on  it  than  when  it  is  fed  to 
them  sweet.  The  digestive  organs  of  the 
hog  are  almost  identical  to  the  human 
system.  A  junket  is  prepared  from  the 
curd  of  sour  milk  for  invalids  and  dys¬ 
peptics.  Sow’s  milk  is  not  sour,  although 
many  people  suppose  it  is.  If  F.  H.  C. 
wants  to  convince  himself  taste  it;  the 
milk  from  a  thrifty  sow  is  as  sweet  and 
wholesome  as  cow’s  milk,  and  a  good 
brood  sow  will  give  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  milk  in  24  hours  as  a  good  cow. 

F.  D.  SQUIERS. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  the  amount  of  milk  given 
by  a  sow  and  its  quality  was  tested. 
The  average  amount  per  day  was  5J4 
pounds — the  largest  yield  being  8.7 
pounds.  In  quality  the  sow’s  milk  was 
better  than  cow’s.  It  contained  over  19 
per  cent  total  solids  and  over  eight  per 
cent  fat.  As  to  feeding  sour  milk  ex¬ 
periments  in  Vermont  have  shown  that 
the  hogs  made  greater  gain  and  kept  in 
better  condition  when  the  milk  was 
soured  about  as  Mr.  Squiers  recom¬ 
mends.  _ 

THE  BREEDING  OF  A  JERSEY. 

I  have  purchased  a  Jersey  bull.  Will 
you  make  me  a  ration  for  him  from  home 
grown  feed?  He  is  registered  under  name 
of  “Golden  Cloud  of  Chelmsford”  No. 
77052.  Ilis  sire  is  Golden  Rod  of  Chelms¬ 
ford  No.  66182.  His  grandsire  is  Rosette's 
“Golden  Lad”  No.  57498.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  him  all  right  for  grade  Jerseys,  the 
idea  being  to  breed  up  to  a  butter  strain? 
The  R-  N.-Y.  is  making  me  do  some  think¬ 
ing.  I  am  putting  many  of  its  suggestions 
into  practice  here  on  my  western  ranch, 
and  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  doing 
so.  o.  c.  s. 

Colorado. 

In  reference  to  the  Jersey  bull  Golden 
Cloud  of  Chelmsford,  No.  77052,  I  will 
say  that  he  is  bred  in  the  purple  so  far 
as  his  sire  goes.  His  grand  sire,  Ro¬ 
sette’s  Golden  Lad,  is  a  son  of  the  great 
Sultan’s  Rosette  14974,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  for¬ 
merly  Rosette  5th,  P.  2881-IJ.  C.  Jersey 
Herd  Book.  This  cow  was  the  dam  of 
three  champion  winners  over  the  Island, 
and  four  of  her  get  sold  at  an  average 
of  $2,762.50  each.  The  granddam  of 
Cloud  of  Chelmsford,  Jersey  Dairy  Maid 
140946  A.  J.  C.  C.,  was  imported  as  “Vic¬ 
toria”  F.  S.  8375  J.  H.  B.  Now  “F.  S  ” 
means  “Foundation  Stock,”  or  that  her 
parents  were  not  of  record.  They  may 
have  been  extra  fine  animals,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  find  it  out.  As  I  never  saw 
this  bull,  I  can  only  guess  at  his  con¬ 
formation  by  his  breeding.  But  I  should 
expect  him  to  be  of  the  fine  Island  type, 
and  I  should  question  the  wisdom  of 
using  such  a  bull  for  grade  heifers.  I 
should  expect  a  bull  of  the  more 
robust  American  breeding  to  give  better 
results  with  this  class  of  cattle.  To 
improve  upon  nature,  we  must  not  vio¬ 
late  nature’s  laws,  but  work  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  any  advance  must  be 
slowly  made  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

I  would  recommend  a  St..  Lambert, 
Pedro  or  Signal  bull  for  grading  up 
with. 

As  to  a  ration  for  this  bull,  I  will  say 
that  if  he  has  all  the  good  mixed  hay 
he  can  eat,  Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and 
Timothy,  he  ought  to  keep  in  good 
shape  without  any  grain  unless  he  is 
used  heavily  for  breeding  purposes, 
when  he  may  be  fed  as  much  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  good  thrifty  condition,  but 
not  fat.  If  he  cannot  be  kept  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  best  to  shoot  him  and 
get  one  that  can  be.  There  is  no  place 
in  my  feed  bins  for  “stock  foods.”  If 
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your  animals  are  well,  don't  dope  them. 
If  they  are  sick,  doctor  them  with  the 
proper  remedies,  if  you  know  what  they 
are.  If  not,  send  for  a  good  veterinary. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

TROUBLE  WITH  PIGEONS. 

How  can  I  prevent  the  old  pigeons  from 
plaguing  the  young  and  driving  them  from 
their  nests  too  young?  That  seems  to  me 
to  he  difficult  to  overcome.  Tarasites  or 
worms  in  the  birds  seem  also  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  S.  J.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  state  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  your  loft.  Old  birds  do  not 
plague  the  young  and  drive  them  from 
the  nest  too  soon  if  the  conditions  are 
right.  Food  should  not  be  left  before 
the  birds  all  the  time,  for  the  old  birds 
help  themselves  from  time  to  time,  but 
neglect  to  feed  the  young  in  the  nests. 
Try  the  following  method  of  feeding, 
and  I  know  you  will  never  go  back  to 
the  old  slipshod  ways.  Clean  up  the 
floor  thoroughly,  removing  all  dirt  and 
feed.  Spread  over  the  clean  floor  six 
or  eight  bucketfuls  of  sharp  sand  or 
fine  gravel.  In  the  center,  place  a  feed 
box  with  a  hinged  cover.  The  bottom 
and  cover  are  made  of  two  boards  six 
inches  wide  and  any  required  length. 
The  upright  strips  are  laths  10  inches  in 
length,  nailed  on  all  around  two  inches 
apart.  A  narrow  strip  ll/2  inch  wide  is 


nailed  all  around  the  bottom,  inside,  to 
prevent  feed  from  being  thrown  out. 
Such  a  feeding  box,  three  feet  long, 
would  provide  24  spaces  for  birds  to 
feed.  If  made  longer  it  may  be  nailed 
to  the  floor.  The  purpose  of  this  feed¬ 
ing  box  is  to  keep  the  feed  clean  and 
wholesome  and  prevent  waste.  It  is 
made  10  inches  high  to  prevent  strutting 
cocks  on  the  top  from  interfering  with 
birds  that  wish  to  feed.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  a  similar  covered 
box  well  stocked  with  grit  and  also 
a  covered  box  of  the  same  type  con¬ 
taining  a  2-inch  shallow  pan  for  water. 

At  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  go  in 
with  your  feed  bucket.  The  birds  will 
all  be  hungry,  for  there  was  no  feed 
left  on  the  floor  for  them  to  pick  over. 
Every  squab  in  the  nests  is  hungry  and 
squealing  for  food.  Throw  into  the 
feed  box  as  much  feed  as  you  think  they 
will  clean  up  in  an  hour.  A  half  portion 
of  feed  at  noon  is  usually  an  incentive 
for  the  old  birds  to  give  the  squabs  an 
extra  feeding.  At  4  o’clock  feed  again 
and  give  fresh  water.  When  you  close 
up  for  the  night,  take  a  whisk  broom  and 
pan  and  sweep  up  whatever  grain  may  be 
left  in  the  feed  box.  This  goes  into  the 
bucket  for  the  morning  feed  and  leaves 
no  waste  to  attract  the  mice.  Every 
morning  replenish  the  grit  box.  This 
is  important,  and  will  save  the  life  of 
many  a  squab  you  may  otherwise  find 
dead  in  the  nest  from  indigestion  and 
sour  crop. 

Now  about  the  worms  and  maggots 
that  kill  so  many  squabs.  They  come 
from  filthy,  wet  nests  and  never  occur 
where  the  nests  are  kept  clean  and  dry. 
When  a  nest  is  cleaned  sprinkle  it  well 
with  carbolated  lime  made  by  saturating 
powdered  lime  with  crude  carbolic  acid. 
A  simple  remedy  for  worms  is  two  or 
three  drops  of  turpentine  on  a  crumb  of 
bread  stuffed  down  the  bird’s  throat. 

Ohio.  P.  B.  RUGGLES. 

Some  Lively  Hens.— -A.  W.  Hoffman  of 
this  place  bought  150  young  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  just  out  of  the  incubator  on 
May  12,  1907.  He  raised  78  pullets  from 
them.  They  gave  him  their  first  egg  on 
October  5,  when  less  than  five  months  old. 
They  were  a  year  old  last  Tuesday,  and 
have  given  him  eggs  that  he  has  sold  for 
$130,  beside  what  were  used  in  a  family  of 
two,  and  he  has  made  two  hatches  in 
April  and  May  from  their  eggs  as  follows : 
first  hatch  420  eggs,  gave  332  chicks ;  sec¬ 
ond  hatch  425  eggs,  gave  352  good,  smart 
chicks,  or  a  total  of  684  chicks  from  the 
845  eggs.  From  their  present  work  they 
will  pay  for  all  the  feed  they  have  ever 
consumed  before  October  1  next. 

N.  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.  j.  d.  s. 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

now  offers  fo  the  interested  public,  at  astonishingly  low  prices, 

several  teams  of  extra  good  draft  geldings,  blacks,  greys,  bays  and 
Chestnuts,  suitable  for  brewery  or  fire-department,  or  express  uses. 
Also  several  grand  teams  of  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  imported 
from  Europe  on  April  27,  1908.  These  mares  are  of  the  choicest 
quality  that  can  he  procured  in  the  "Old  Country.”  being  the  low 
down,  broad  out  drafty  models.  And  last  hut  not  least,  the  Col. 
lias  to  offer  some  Belgian  and  Percheron  stallions  of  most  superior 
quality.  These  horses  are  not  only  blue  ribbon  winners  but  good 
breeders  and  that  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  the  farmers,  In 
order  to  close  these  out  to  make  room  for  another  Importation, 
there  will  he  many  bargains  offered  of  which  you  should  avail  your¬ 
self.  Communicate  with 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Citizens  ’Phone  2G6.  Sharon  Talley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Bell  ’Phone  651  W. 


CREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  bull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Tmba  3d’s  Pledge  Ciothilde  sold  for  $6000,  has  A.H.O. 
record  of  643.9  Iba.  milk,  30.36  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.6  lbs.  milk  In  1  day. 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  690.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  In  1  days. 
Write  us  vour  needs  in  llolsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


p$  sorbine 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

■  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 
.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
— -~7  Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 
Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 
W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Sorbig-field  Mass 

VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 


H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  yonng  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  . 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

If.  C.  &  H.  li.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Stone  Farm  Berkshires 


A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  738513 

HEADS  THE 

LADREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE— Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM — Fern  of  Florence,  'No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GKNIK  CtOTHILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buia,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon.  New  York. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

^Largest  and  Best  Herd  In  the  YVorld. 
Greatest  value  for  least  money. 

Write  at  once  for  free  information. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Prop.,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


We  Offer 


5  Fall  Sows,  5  Fall  Gilts  and 
50  Spring  Pigs.  All  pedigreed 
animals  and  choice  breeding.  Ad¬ 


dress  letters  to 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


mC  A  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
I  M II III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENI1AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Reg.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs: 
Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Sena 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Special  Offer  75  BERKSHIRES. 

50  Boars  and  Sows  from  1908  Spring  Litters. 
15  Boars  and  Sows  from  1907  Fall  Litters. 

10  Sows  different  ages. 

Quality,  Pedigree  and  Prices  Right. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


LARGE  WHITE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

Young  Boars,  Bred  Gilts,  and  weaning  Pigs,  from 
prolific  and  prize-winning  stock. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  »,h  gg 

row.  Gilts.  Not  bred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


f)  T  C  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  l.  v.  akin .  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


F’OLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

Beautiful  8HKTLANDS.  imported  and  registered 
Mares,  Stallions  and  Colts.  Send  for  list. 

Spring  Grove  Pony  Farm,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


J  EM  C  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 

I  M  T  r  n  fin  tt  I’ll  .-.1 


’.THE 
•’•ANIMALS* 
'•..•FRIEND 


Kills  every  lly  It  strikes.  Keep,  all  insect  pe.t. 
off  cows  inpaeture  longert  hnnany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  us  $1  for  Improved  3- tube  Sprayer  aud  en¬ 
ough  SHOO-FLY  to  prof  ect200  cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  $1  returnedffcowsnotprotecfed.Freebooklet 

Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1317  N.  10th  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


Milk  Oil  Dip  for  H  ogs, Cattle  and  Sheep;  Dip¬ 
ping  Tanks,  Hooks,  etc  ;  Branding  Liquid. 
Shears  and  Shearing M achlnes  ;E  ar  Tags  and 
Buttons;Tattoo  Markers, Branding  Irons.etc. ; 
Summers  Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm 
Cure,  Poultry  Remedies,  etc.  Tanks  at  cost 
to  buyers  of  Hip.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 
Cyril  Francklyn,  62  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
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COSGROVE’S  HEN  NOTES. 


Big  Wing  Disease. 

I  have  about  600  young  chicks  from  six 
weeks  to  one  week  old,  and  I  lose  a  great 
many.  They  are  Leghorns,  Brown  and 
White.  The  eggs  hatch  well  and  they  seem 
spry  at  first,  but  in  a  few  days  their 
wings  seem  to  be  growing  faster  than  the 
rest  of  their  body,  and  they  get  so  weak 
they  can  hardly  stand,  and  so  sure  as  one 
gets  “big  wings’’  it  dies.  They  develop 
those  symptoms  at  different  stages,  from  a 
few  days  old  to  six  weeks.  I  feed  wheat, 
cracked  com,  grit,  plenty  of  fresh  -water ; 
clean  brooders  often  and  they  have  no  bowel 
trouble.  Is  there  anything  I  can  feed  them 
to  cure  this,  or  is  it  just  poor  stock?  I 
hatch  from  75  two  and  three-year-old  hens 
and  three  young  roosters  on  free  range. 
The  chicks  have  free  range.  c.  B. 

Elko,  Va. 

I  used  to  have  the  same  trouble  when 
breeding  White  Leghorns ;  a  portion  of 
them  would  always  die  from  excessive  wing 
development,  and  I  could  never  find  any 
way  to  prevent  it.  Strange  to  say  this 
trouble  hardly  ever  occurred  when  I  was 
breeding  Black  Leghorns,  which  I  did  for 
five  or  six  years.  I  found  the  Blacks 
just  as  good  layers,  and  much  hardier 
and  easier  to  raise.  C.  B.  says  she  feeds 
“wheat,  cracked  corn,  grit,  etc.’  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  better  to  make  part  of 
their  ration  of  ground  grain — cornmeal, 
middlings  and  bran,  with  some  good  beef 
scraps  mixed  with  it ;  not  too  much  scraps 
at  first,  commence  with  very  little  and 
increase  gradually.  Beef  scraps  are  liable 
to  start  bowel  trouble.  It  is  too  much 
of  a  tax  on  the  tender  digestive  organs 
of  a  little  chick  to  have  to  grind  up  all 
its  food.  It  is  better  to  feed  some  ground 
grain  either  as  a  dry  mash  or  wet  with 
skim-milk  or  water.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
feed  a  wet  mash  in  greater  quantity  than 
they  will  eat  up  quickly ;  it  must  not  he 
left  to  be  trampled  upon  and  get  sour.  Mix 
up  only  what  will  be  eaten  at  each  meal ; 
if  any  is  left  over,  give  it  to  the  hens.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Floyd  Q.  White ; 
what  does  he  do  to  prevent  or  cure  this 
"big  wings”  trouble  in  his  White  Leg¬ 
horns?  Is  vigorous  breeding  stock  the  pre¬ 
vention  ? 

Lame  Hens. 

I  would  like  to  find  a  remedy  for  my 
hens ;  they  are  afflicted  with  a  foot  dis¬ 
ease.  At  first  they  begin  to  walk  on  their 
toes,  and  gradually  lose  the  use  of  their 
feet  and  crawl  around  on  their  legs.  They 
eat  well,  but  die  after  a  while.  What  is 
the  matter  and  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  them?  I.  f.  s. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

This  is  probably  dropsy  of  the  feet — • 
sometimes — but  wrongly — called  gout. 
Overfeeding  with  too  little  exercise  may  be 
the  cause.  Give  a  laxative,  and  feed 
scantily  for  a  while,  but  give  plenty  of 
green  vegetables  or  grass.  It  may  be  leg 
weakness,  in  which  case  give  a  pill  twice 
a  day  made  of  one  grain  sulphate  of  iron, 
five  grains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  half  a 
grain  of  quinine.  Lack  of  sufficient  lime 
in  the  food  material  is  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  leg  weakness. 

Over-Salted  Chicks. 

Let  us  know  what  is  best  to  give  to 
chickens  after  they  have  eaten  too  much 
salt.  E.  F.  R. 

Nottingham,  Pa. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  answer  this  question 
except  as  a  warning  to  others,  because  the 
chickens  referred  to  are  either  dead  or  have 
got  over  it  by  this  time.  But  E.  F.  R. 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  leave  salt 
where  chicks  or  hens  can  get  at  it.  I  had 
a  neighbor  whose  “know-it-all”  boy  washed 
out  a  pork  barrel  and  left  a  little  of  the 
undissolved  salt  on  the  ground,  against 
the  instructions  of  his  mother.  The  hens 
came  along  and  seeing  that  bright,  nice 
looking  grit  on  the  ground  picked  it  up, 
with  the  result  that  nine  of  them  died. 
Pigeons,  on  the  contrary,  need  salt  and 
can  eat  it  with  impunity.  Salt  codfish, 
which  would  kill  hens,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  pigeons  must  be  supplied  with.  Of 
course  the  mash  for  chicks  should  be  salted 
a  little,  as  the  salt  is  an  aid  to  digestion. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


On  page  397,  O.  W.  Mapes,  speaking 
about  roup,  says,  “Many  of  the  worst  out¬ 
breaks  have  been  in  new  and  clean  houses,” 
and  asks  if  any  of  the  readers  of  Txie 
h.  N.-Y.  have  noticed  this.  In  the  past 
' y°ars  I  have  built  several  new  houses, 
and  in  every  instance  so  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  fowls  have  had  colds  the  first  sea¬ 


son.  It  is  caused,  as  I  believe,  from  ti 
dampness  of  the  soil,  rather  than  from  ai 
dampness  that  may  be  in  the  lumber,  fro 
the  fact  that  I  built  one  house  of  old  lui 
nor,  bought  and  movod  to  my  place  a 
other  house  which  had  been  built  a  vea 
never  used,  and  the  lumber*  hi 

dVe<!  ou!r  ^ar  as  my  experien 
£2®!’,  plonly  of  ventilation  is  the  best  pr 
nnnl}ve  of  eolds.  I  ventilate  by  windot 
on  the  south  side,  and  give  fresh  air  enout 
so  there  never  will  be  any  dampness  < 

Massachusetts.^  C*  W*  CIIADWICK- 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  With  Chronic  Cough. 

We  bought  a  horse  last  Fall.  Nearly 
ever  since  we  got  him  he  has  been  troubled 
badly  by  a  cough.  We  did  not  know  It 
when  we  got  him.  We  have  been  told  since 
that  he  has  had  it  for  a  long  time.  He 
seems  to  be  healthy  every  other  way,  but 
his  nose  runs  matter  or  white  stuff  badly, 
and  he  coughs  hard.  Sometimes  he  is  much 
worse  than  at  other  times.  We  have  tried 
giving  him  tar,  also  gave  him  Fowler's  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  for  some  time ;  have  tried 
wetting  ali  the  food  given  him,  but  noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  do  permanent  good.  Could 
you  advise  us?  Are  other  horses  apt  to 
get  the  trouble  from  him?  f.  a.  c. 

Have  the  horse  examined,  as  a  diseased 
molar  tooth  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  chronic  discharge  and  cough,  or 
there  may  be  a  polypus  (tumor)  in  one 
of  the  nostrils,  and  in  either  case  an  expert 
operation  would  have  to  be  performed. 
Otherwise  he  may  improve  if  given  an 
ounce  of  glyco-heroin  three  times  daily ; 
also  mix  twice  daily  in  the  feed  a  dram 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper. 

Lame  Horse. 

I  recently  bought  a  team.  One  of  them 
was  represented  as  a  little  hoof-bound,  but 
I  have  learned  a  different  story  since,  and 
am  reliably  informed  a  previous  owner  let 
him  stand  on  manure  so  much  that  it 
heated,  and  heated  his  feet  so  one  foot  got 
fever  in  it  and  caused  a  small  crack  in  the 
frog,  which  occasionally  makes  him  lame. 
How  can  this  be  cured?  He  is  a  fine  ani¬ 
mal,  about  nine  years  old,  and  I  would 
greatly  like  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

d.  p.  B. 

Neither  the  hot  manure  nor  the  crack  in 
frog  would  cause  the  lameness.  Thrush,  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  discharge  from  the  cleft  of 
the  frog,  is  due  to  standing  in  filth  and 
wet,  but  lameness  is  rare  in  such  cases 
and  the  disease  is  easily  cured  by  cleansing 
the  parts  and  packing  calomel  into  the 
cracks  and  cleft  of  frog.  The  horse  in 
question  has  some  other  trouble  which 
should  be  sought  for  by  an  expert.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  repeated  blister¬ 
ing  of  the  hoof-head  with  cerate  of  can- 
tharides,  after  removal  of  the  hair,  will 
in  time  prove  beneficial. 

Another  Case  of  Lameness. 

I  have  a  mare  which  is  very  lame  on  her 
front  leg.  How  can  I  cure  her,  as  she  is  a 
good  mare,  heavy  and  a  good  puller?  Some 
say  it  is  corns  and  some  say  it  is  ring-bone  ; 
some  think  it  is  wind-gall,  but  the  feet  just 
above  hoof  are  very  much  swollen  and  ten¬ 
der,  standing  out  over  the  hoof;  it  seems 
to  be  inflamed.  She  is  lying  down  on  her 
flat  side  all  the  time  when  not  eating  or  at 
work ;  she  cannot  stand  to  treat  at  all. 
She  eats  well.  j.  c.  H. 

Utah. 

The  symptoms  do  not  indicate  either  ring¬ 
bone,  corns  or  puffs.  More  likely  a  side- 
bone  is  present,  or  it  may  be  that  pus  has 
formed  in  the  hoof  and  is  working  up  to 
break  through  between  the  horn  and  hair. 
In  any  case  the  trouble  is  a  serious  one, 
and  it  would  be  best  if  possible  to  employ 
expert  help.  If  this  cannot  be  done  clip 
the  hair  from  the  coronet  and  put  on 
poultices  of  antiphlogistine,  which  you  can 
buy  at  the  drug  store.  Pus  may  break  out, 
in  which  case  cut  away  under-run  horn  and 
inject  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  ;  then  blister  the  hoof-head  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  and  repeat  the  injec¬ 
tion  in  a  week.  We  scarcely  think  it  a  case 
that  you  will  be  able  to  handle  successfully 
without  expert  help.  a.  s.  a. 

STUNTED  SHOTES. 

I  have  six  shotes  farrowed  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  in 
close  quarters  the  early  part  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  They  got  good  care,  but  became  con¬ 
stipated,  and  did  not  thrive.  They  now 
appear  stunted.  I  had  planned  to  fatten 
them.  What  would  you  advise?  c.  d. 

These  pigs,  had  nothing  gone  wrong  with 
them,  should  now  be  ready  for  market. 
As  it  is,  probably  the  best  plan  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  constipation  by  turning  them 
on  grass,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  give 
them  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  feed  them  green  food 
of  some  kind.  In  out-of-the-wav  places, 
dig  up  sods  and  throw  them  in  their  lot. 
Nearly  always  at  this  time  in  the  year 
sufficient  green  forage  can  be  gathered  up 
for  that  many  shotes.  When  they  begin 
to  show  thrift,  make  preparation  to  get 
them  ready  for  market,  concluding  how 
long  this  preparation  should  last.  About 
half  of  this  time  feed  them  a  limited  ration 
of  grain,  say  about  one-half  full  grain  feed. 
When  half  the  feeding  period  has  passed 
raise  them  to  full  grain  ration.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  in  this  advice  that  they  have  grass 
or  pasture  in  some  form,  along  with  the 
grain,  in  case  their  feed  must  all  be  grain, 
or  grain  products,  they  should  have  mid¬ 
dlings  with  some  bran  added  during  the 
first  part  of  feeding  time.  They  will  do 
better  and  give  more  for  feed  consumed 
than  if  fed  full  rich  grain  feed  from  the 
start.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  to  market 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  at  best  no  great  re¬ 
turn  can  be  expected  from  pigs  stunted  in 
this  way.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 


WORKING  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
MANUFACTURING 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

That’s  what  the  De  Laval  shops  have  been  doing  since 
early  in  February,  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  with  every  available  man,  and  new 
tools  being  added  every  week ;  while  the  material  supplying 
shops  have  been  running  double  force  all  day  and  all  night. 

That’s  the  record  of  the  De  Laval  shops  in  the  effort 
to  meet  the  doubled  demand  from  every  section  for  the 
new  Improved  1908  DE  LAYAL  machines. 

That’s  the  showing  which  stands  out  alone  and  by  itself, 
against  every  shop  and  every  industry  in  Americaforl908. 

There’s  certainly  a  very  good  reason  for  it,  and  if  you 
need  a  separator — either  the  first  one  or  a  good  one  in 
place  of  a  poor  one — it’s  up  to  you  to  find  it. 

The  improved  machine  itself  tells  the  story  best — a 
catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking  is  the  next  best  thing. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  .Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  Ic  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strket 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Phinckss  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  Fikht  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Fine 
Farm  Land 


Write  me  today  and  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  it — what  it 
has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
can  do  for  you.  Address  care  of 


Union  Pacific 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A 

Omaha.  Neb. 


STEEL  REINFORCED 

Galvanised  fteol  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safa  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

Cement  KALAMAZOO  CO. 

Dapt.  24  Mich.  A  Silo 


S3  PACKAGE ' 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ*  for  dcaoriptivo  book  lot. 


MINERAL 
_ _  HEAVE 

remedy 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take-up 
Hoop.  Self-Adjusting. 
A  Continuous.  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  International  Silo  Co., 

Erie  8L,  Linetiville,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


»HT«  TO  iEHES! 


JO 

X  ) 

Heave  and  Cough  Cu  e 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  aud  Thro  fc 


troubles.  25 years  m  use  proves  i  j 
worth  for  heaves  and  chrou  a 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  Weal  o 
make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acu  j 
Coughs,  Disteioncr,  Worm  E 
peller.  Blood  Purifier  and  iprait  1 
conditioner  for  horres  bad  v 
does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  bookie 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  In  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

-  $25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produee  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission.  Repeated  demands  have  been 
made  for  payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We  will 
accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with  interest  at  any 
time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be 
repeated  in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
continue  to  solicit  consignments  of  farmers. 

Last  Spring  I  wanted  a  sprayer,  and  see¬ 
ing  their  advertisement  in  Farm  Journal, 
I  ordered  one  from  D.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.  The  sprayer  was  to  be  all 
brass.  The  pump  is  mere  tin.  It  was 
shipped  in  a  box  loo  big  for  it,  and  it  was 
dented  when  received.  It  would  not  hold 
water  either  at  top  or  bottom.  It  had  to 
be  repaired.  The  company  paid  for  the  re¬ 
pairs,  hut  I  also  had  to  get  a  new  plunger, 
and  new  washers  for  every  valve.  It  is 
such  a  cheap  thing  if  I  had  seen  it  before 
buying  I  would  not  have  given  a  dollar  for 
it.  The  advertisement  said  express  paid, 
but  I  had  to  pay  70  cents  expressage.  It 
cost  me  over  .$5  and  I  have  learned  a  les¬ 
son  not  to  buy  anything  more  from  paper 
advertisements.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  a  crank,  but  it  is  hard  enough  to  get 
a  dollar  nowadays,  and  one  does  not  like 
to  part  with  them  for  such  things,  r. 

Looking  it  up  we  find  the  advertise¬ 
ment  did  say  “all  brass,”  and  that  the 
pump  is  made  of  tin.  It  is  made  to 
work  with  compressed  air,  but  aside 
from  the  material  used  we  doubt  if  a 
sprayer  on  this  construction  would 
prove  satisfactory.  Simpler  and  cheaper 
sprayers  will  do  all  you  can  expect  of 
this  one;  and  larger  and  still  more  ex¬ 
pensive  ones  would  be  required  to  work 
satisfactorily  on  compressed  air  prin¬ 
ciples. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  information 
about  the  ftfehring  cow  milker.  Has  the 
machine  any  real  merit?  s.  h. 

Maryland. 

We  have  never  used  one  of  these 
milkers.  It  is  a  machine  to  milk  two 
cows  at  one  operation,  the  attendant 
working  the  machine  with  foot  power. 
We  made  inquiry  of  dairymen  whose 
names  were  sent  us  by  the  maker,  and 
the  reports  were  satisfactory.  If  any 
of  our  people  use  them,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  them.  A  satisfactory 
milking  machine  of  moderate  cost  would 
be  a  blessing  to  many  a  dairyman. 


About  four  years  ago  we  were  persuaded 
by  a  friend  to  buy  300  shares  in  the  Wal¬ 
den  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Elkhorn,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  at  $1  per  share.  In  fact  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  good  men  in  this 
town  was  invested  in  this  company.  Since 
investing  our  money  in  this  company  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  them,  although 
we  have  written  them  once  or  twice.  Any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  for  us  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received.  This  money  represents  hard- 
earned  savings.  r.  e.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  sorry  for  frugal  people  who 
put  their  money  into  things  of  this 
kind,  but  absolutely  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them  after  they  have  once  parted 
with  their  money.  These  mining  com¬ 
panies  for  the  most  part  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  worthless 
stock  or  bonds  to  people  of  small  sav¬ 
ings  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
making  investments.  They  get  lots  of 
it  from  city  people  as  well  as  from  those 
in  the  country.  The  result  is  always  the 
same — disappointment  and  loss.  Of; 
course,  this  man  did  not  hear  from 
them  after  they  got  the  money. 
The  object  was  accomplished.  There 
was  nothing  further  to  say.  They 
wanted  the  money.  They  got  it.  None 
of  it  was  ever  to  be  returned  or  any 
revenue  from  it  possible.  Why  write 
to  the  victims?  We  or  no  one  else  can 
do  anything  for  those  who  put  their 
money  into  these  schemes.  We  hope 
simply  to  save  others  from  similar 
losses. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishing  Company,  also  known  as 
the  Rogers  Silver  Co.  of  New  York?  My 
little  girl  got  their  letter  saying  her  an¬ 
swer  to  a  puzzle  was  correct.  Sh-e  sent 
,$1.13  for  packing,  but  the  prize  dishes  did 
not  come.  H.  c.  n. 

Utah. 

The  last  we  heard  of  them  the  postal 
authorities  were  after  them  for  im¬ 
proper  use  of  the  mails.  One  would 
think  that  people  would  refuse  to  pa¬ 
tronize  such  fakes  after  awhile.  These 


people  have  worked  the  old  fake  over 
and  over  again  under  different  names 
and  always  seem  to  get  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  it.  The  letters  from  which  these 
names  and  addresses  are  taken  have 
been  used  over  and  over  again  for  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  and  yet  people  keep 
on  sending  the  money  because  they 
think  they  are  going  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  They  don’t  get  the  value 
of  the  expressage  they  have  to  pay  on 
what  is  sent  them  when  anything  is  sent 
at  all.  We  believe  our  people  recognize 
the  game  now.  This  inquiry  comes 
from  one  who  does  not  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regularly. 

Is  the  Wilcox  Chemical  Company  of  your 
city  reliable  or  not?  Can  you  recommend 
them  as  being  worthy  the  confidence  of 
those  who  by  reason  of  the  advertisements 
of  the  above  company  might  be  induced  to 
buy  medicine  or  treatment  from  them,  or 
are  they  merely  quacks  and  sharks? 

Ohio.  a.  w.  v. 

These  people  claim  to  have  discovered 
a  miracle  in  medicine.  Quacks  gener¬ 
ally  discover  miracles.  Their  letters 
and  circulars  ought  to  convince  anyone 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  depend  on  the 
hope  of  a  miracle  alone  than  to  mix 
faith  with  a  nostrum  and  expect  a  cure 
of  disease.  Don’t  touch  the  stuff. 

Walter  Mills,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
salesman,  was  arrested  last  week  in  New 
York  city  charged  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Inspector  McLeod,  who  got 
United  States  Commissioner  Shields  to  is¬ 
sue  a  warrant  for  Mill's  arrest  said  that 
farmers  in  the  New  England  States,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  had 
lost  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  through 
Mills.  Inspector  McLeod  said  that  Mills 
advertised  himself  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  who  shipped  fruit  to  European  mar¬ 
kets  and  wrote  to  small  orchard  owners 
throughout  New  England  offering  them  a 
little  above  the  market  price  for  their 
apples.  In  some  cases,  the  Inspector  said, 
Mills  paid  influential  farmers  for  their 
apples  and  got  them  to  act  as  his  agent, 
promising  them  $15  a  week  salary  for  in¬ 
ducing  their  friends  to  ship  to  him.  The 
Boston  post  office  authorities  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  complaints  from  farmers  who  had 
shipped  apples  to  Mills  and  had  got  no  pay. 
Mills  told  them,  the  Inspector  said,  that 
he  was  merely  a  commission  merchant  and 
the  reason  the  money  hadn’t  been  paid 
was  because  the  firms  he  shipped  to  in 
Europe  hadn't  settled  up.  Inspector  Mc¬ 
Leod  said  he  had  letters  from  firms 
that  Mills  shipped  to  saying  they  had  made 
payments  for  all  the  apples  he  sent  them. 
Before  coming  here  Mills  was  in  business 
at  46  Center  street,  Boston,  and  at  54 
Webster  street,  East  Boston.  George  C. 
.Til son.  a  lawyer,  of  42  Court  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  got  a  warrant  for  him  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  shippers  and  Mills  fled. 

The  above  item  again  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  carefully  looking  tin  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  buyers  and  commission  men  be¬ 
fore  shipping  produce  to  them. 

Inclosed  find  $2,  one  dollar  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  one  year,  the  other  for 
Mr.  L.  C.  T — ,  a  10-weeks’  trial  man,  who 
promised  me  if  Dawley  was  found  guilty 
to  sign  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  year. 

New  York.  w.  m.  k. 

We  can  make  little  comment  to 
strengthen  a  letter  of  that  kind.  Jt 
tells  its  own  story  of  interest,  devotion 
and  work,  with  the  inevitable  result. 
First  the  telling  of  a  neighbor  of  the 
work  the  paper  is  doing.  Then  the 
10-weeks  trial,  after  that  the  yearly 
renewal.  That  is  the  work  that  makes 
a  paper  strong,  and  that  binds  it  firmly 
to  the  interests  of  the  subscribers.  It 
is  with  a  paper  as  with  anything  else. 
It  is  run  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  support  it  and  make  it  possible. 
Leave  it  to  fakers  and  politicians  to 
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support  and  no  matter  what  the  pre¬ 
tense  it  will  be  run  for  their  benefit. 
They  will  not  support  a  paper  they  can¬ 
not  control,  hence  if  the  farmers  have 
a  real  paper  of  their  own,  they  alone 
must  do  just  this  kind  of  work.  How 
much  of  it  are  you  doing?  j.  j.  d. 


A  VETERAN  HEN. 

Mr.  Clarence  P.  Dorrance,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  sends  us  the  photograph  of  the  hen 
shown  at  Fig.  230.  We  have  also  an 
affidavit  made  by  Alonzo  Bacon  and 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Dorrance,  who  certify  that 
this  hen,  known  as  “Creeper,”  was  to 
their  certain  knowledge  alive  in  the 
year  1891,  and  that  she  was  then  five 
years  old.  This  would  make  her  22 


IIEN  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  VOTE.  Fig.  230. 

years  old  now.  Mr.  Dorrance  says  she 
is  still  active  and  lays  a  few  eggs.  She 
has  some  of  the  marks  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn  but  is  called  a  “Creeper,”  being 
a  member  of  that  short-legged  breed. 
It  is  said  that  this  hen  at  times  crows. 
Well,  she  might,  for  any  hen  that  will 
live  an  industrious  life  of  23  years  and 
still  lay  eggs  has  something  to  crow 
about.  _ 

Poultry  Notes. — I  feed  my  chickens 
cornmeal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  and  dry ; 
did  last  year  all  Summer  from  first  to  last. 
There  was  no  trouble,  no  souring ;  can 
give  enough  to  last  all  day  if  desirable.  I 
keep  sand  and  water  in  the  coops  and  they 
will  feed  themselves.  Mine  pick  raw  apples 
or  turnips,  but  will  have  grass  cut  fine 
when  it  grows,  as  I  made  a  machine  to  cut 
it  as  short  as  desired.  Dry  feed  is  the 
stuff,  and  is  all  right  for  young  or  old.  I 
fed  my  hens  last  Winter  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  use  at  the  Maine  Station ;  after  a 
while  left  out  some  of  the  beef  scrap.  My 


E6INNERS  WITH  P0ULTRY«|!a 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Best  lor  Satisfaction  and  Profit 

Bave  time  and  money  by  writing  for  218-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Self-Regulating  Incubators 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Greatest,  layers  on  earth.  Hardy, 

Prolific.  Farm-bred  Birds  from  the 
original  Tripp-Macomber  stock 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25Boulevard,  Newport,  It. I. 

I  have  also  Buff.  Golden,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes;  White, 

Barred,  Buff  and  Black  Rocks; 

Brown,  White  and  Bull  Leghorns; 

Black  Minorcas  and  Javas,  Light  Brahmas.  “Eggs 
to  Hatch-’  from  all  above  kinds,  at  lUc.  each. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 


Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
....  ..  .  .  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

White  Leehoms  and  R-wed  Plymouth  Rocks, 

5  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 

perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  m  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,01)0; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  setting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher's  authorized 
agent  for  tin's  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens, sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH, 602 5tli  St.,Brooklyu,N.Y 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


^  R  W  I  FRHflRN^  ~  Ekks  for  hatchins 

Oi  Ui  VV  i  LLU flU nil 0  from  600  mature  lieus, 
selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  on 
application.  WHITE  &  ltlCE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

 No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


D  A  D  V  PUIPIf  C — Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DnU  I  umimo  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns.  10c.  each,  $10per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


Excelsior  poultry  fa  rm  s  c.r.i.  Reds, 

S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Oil.  JL'IUiESSKN  ii  SONS,  flux  48,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 


CPfiO  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred 
L.UUO  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns;  13  var.;  cat,  S.  K.  Mohr,  Ooopersburg,  Pa. 


£TGGS-Nelson’s  famous  250  egg  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  15.  Also 
Collie  Pups.  NELSON  15ROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.  C.R.I.  REDS— Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM,  „UC°„LL<£%. 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 


TURKEY  FRRQ-M.B.&  W.  H„  $2  per  11;  $10  per 
lUnivLl  LuuO  1 00.  Narragansett,  $3  per  11. 
S.  DURIGG  &  SON,  Armstrongs  Mills,  Ohio. 


GAPES,  Why  Not  Cure? 

Profit  means  purse  riches  1  Saving  means  profit  I  With  a 
Hex  Cape  Worm  Extructor  you  can  absolutely  save  all  your 
Gape-sickened  fowls.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  BLOCK,  (Dept.  G.),  -  Urban,  Penn. 


Partridge  Wyandotte  hens  are  great  brood¬ 
ers.  I  have  one  with  chicks  hatched  under 
four  hens,  some  of  them  two  weeks  older 


On  1 1 1  TD  YM  C  M  — Send  for  our  new  36-page  illns- 
I  UUL  I  H  I  III L li  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


than  others,  ye  she  would  take  more  if  I 
would  let  her.  I  started  early  to  see  about 
the  fertility  of  the  breeding  pens,  before  I 
sold  any  for  hatching ;  found  one  pen  in¬ 
fertile.  The  male  was  three  years  old  ;  vig¬ 
orous  enough  apparently.  o.  h.  l. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  and  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
I  $1.00  for  11.  C.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  ll,f.SSs 

F.  A.  TOMKINSON,  Richland  Centre,  Pa. 


Ill 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green 6 Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  ^  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

live:  stock 


M*dar°**£0 


ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Kills  Lice,  Mites,  Ticks,  Fleas,  etc.  Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 

AIMD  SAFE  TO  USE. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  SCORES  EVERYWHERE, 


BRAN 

New  York,  Kansas 
New  Orleans, 

St.  Louis 
Minneapolis, 


,  DAVIS  St 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 

DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN,  -  U,  S.  A. 


branches: 

London,  Eng.  Montreal,  Que. 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Bombay,  India. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 


BEANS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice .  —  @2.45 

Marrow,  common  to  good. 2. 20  @2.40 

Medium,  choice  . 2.40  @2.45 

Medium,  common  to  good.  2.15  @2.35 

Pea,  choice  . 2.70  @2.75 

Pea.  common  to  good.... 2. 20  @2.65 

Marrow,  imported  . 2.20  @2.25 

Pea.  imported  . 2.25  @2.35 

Medium,  imported  . 2.20  @2.25 

Red  Kidpney,  choice,  dry. 1.90  @1.95 

Red  Kidney,  common  to 

good  . 1.70  @1.85 

White  Kidney,  choice  .  .  .  .2.35  @2.40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice. 1.70  @1.80 

Yellow  Eye,  choice  . 2.50  @  — 

Lima,  California,  choice..  3. 40  @  3.45 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  choice.  2.65  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl .  .  . 

.  .2.50 

@4.00 

S'n,  white.  No.  1.... 

.  2.25 

@3.25 

S’n,  red.  No.  1 . 

.  .  2.25 

@2.75 

S’n,  seconds  . 

@2.00 

S’n.  culls  . 

.  .  1 .00 

@1.50 

Maine,  bag  . 

@2:50 

State  &  W’n,  ISO  lbs.  . 

.2.. 25 

@  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  J’y.  bkt.  . 

..1.75 

@2.25 

Artichokes,  Calif.,  drum.. 

.  .  2.50 

@3.50 

Asparagus,  green.  Colossal. 

dozen  . 2.50 

@2.75 

Green,  extra  . 

.  .2.00 

@2.25 

Green,  prime  . 

Green,  culls  . 

@1.75 

.  .  75 

@1.00 

White,  Colossal  . 2.00 

White,  extra  . 1.25 

White,  prime  . 1.00 

White,  culls  .  50 

Beets,  100  bunches  . ,.1.00 

Carrots.  100  bunches . 1.00 

Corn,  Florida,  case .  75 

New  Orleans,  100 . 2.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket....  50 
North  Carolina,  basket.  .1.25 
Va.,  cold  frame,  basket.  ..  1.50 


box. 

box. 


.2.00 
.1.00 
.  40 
.1.25 
.  25 
.3.00 
75 


ending  June  5,  1908.  Wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

@1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

„  - 

@1.14 

Corn  . 

@  80 

Oats  . 

@  62 

Rye  . 

@  90 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.  26.00 

@28.00 

Middlings  . 

.27.00 

@  29.50 

Red  Dog  . . 

— 

@31.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  for  large  hales :  small 

bales  50 

cents  to  $1  'per  ton  less. 

Ilay,  No.  1 . 

.17.00 

@18.00 

No.  2  . 

@  1 6.50 

No.  3  . 

,  1 4.00 

@15.00 

('lover  mixed  . 

@15.00 

Straw,  Long  rye . . 

Short  and  Oat  . . 

.12.00 

@15.00 

.  9.00 

@11.00 

Del.  & 
Jersey, 
Jersey, 
I’hila., 
Radishes, 
Rhubarb, 
Romaine, 


In  effect 
price  $1.21 
cent  to  26-cent 


MILK. 

June  1,  New  York  Exchange 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  2% 


zone  shippers 
BUTTER. 

best,  lb .  22%  @ 

@ 


Creamery, 

Firsts  .  21 

Seconds  .  19 

Thirds  .  16 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  finest  — 

Tubs,  good  to  choice .  20 

Tubs,  common  to  fair.  ...  16 

Packing  stock  .  15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  white, 

fancy  . . .  . 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  coiored, 

fancy  .  . 

Full  cream,  large,  old,  coiored, 
fancy 


@ 

@ 

@ 

0, 

@ 


23 

22 

20% 

18 

22 

21 

19 

16 


Full  cream,  old.  fair  to  prime 
Full  cream,  old,  common.... 
lull  cream,  new . 


@  14% 
@  14% 
@  14% 


11  %@  13 


94 


—  @  19 

18  @  18% 
1  g%  @  _ 

17  @  17% 


10% 

9% 

7% 

7 


8  @ 

....  9  %  @  104 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Brown  and  mixed,  extras .... 

Western,  storage  packed .... 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.,  fancy,  cases. . 

Evap.,  choice,  cases . 

Evap.,  primp,  cases . 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian.. 

Evap.,  as  to  quality,  1906. 

Sun-dried,  coarse-cut,  lb.  .  6 

Chopped,  1907.  100  lbs... 1.50 
Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.. 1.50 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1907  ‘>3 

Apricots,  Calif.,  1907 .  20 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

•Apples,  Northern  Spy,  bbl...2.00 

Baldwin  . 1.75 

Russet,  Roxlniry  ....  \ '. '.  1 .75 
Russet,  Golden  ...  1  75 

Common  .  j.oo 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier.  . .  75 

Florida,  carrier  . 1.00 

Plums,  Ga.,  Botan,  carrier.  1.50 


Hothouse,  No.  1, 

Hothouse,  No.  2, 

Cabbage,  S'n,  bbl .  .  . 

Eggplants,  Fla.,  box 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate.  ..  .2.00 

Mint,  100  bunches  .  50 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb....  25 

Onions.  Bermuda,  crate.  ...  1.00 

Texas,  white,  crate .  25 

Texas,  yellow,  crate  ....  25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.25 

Leeks,  100  bunches  .  50 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier.  . .  .  1.00 

Parsley,  N.  O.,  bbl .  50 

Peas,  Norfolk,  Telephone, 

basket  .  50 

Norfolk,  small  .  35 

Baltimore,  Telephone  ....1.50 

Baltimore,  small  .  75 

Eastern  Shore  .  75 

Del.  &  Md.,  Telephone.  ..  1.50 

Md„  small  . 1.00 

Telephone  . 1.50 

small  . 1.00 

Telephone  . 1.50 

100  bunches .  25 

100  bunches . 1.00 

barrel  .  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  bkt .  25 

Georgia,  basket  .  25 

N.  C.,  basket  .  75 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  40 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50 

Yellow,  crooked  neck  ....  75 

Marrow,  bbl . 1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl....  1.25 

White,  barrel-crate .  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  f’cy,  carrier.  2.00 

Florida,  choice  . 1.25 

Florida,  common  .  — 

Mississippi,  case  .  85 

Hothouse,  lb .  10 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  ...  1.00 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . . .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Young  and  old  roosters 

Turkeys,  prime  . 

Ducks,  W'n,  prime .  — 

S’n  and  Southwestern....  — 

Geese,  Western .  — 

S’n  and  Southwestern..  — 

Guinea  fowl,  per  pair .  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Spring  chickens 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr.,  lb.  35 
Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr.,  lb.  30 

Western,  dry-picked  .  30 

Western,  scalded  .  25 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  L.  I.  &  Eastern, 

spring,'  lb .  — 

State  &  Penn .  — 

Ducks,  old  Western,  poor  to 

fair  .  8 

Geese,  old  Western,  poor  to 

fair  .  5 

Squabs,  dozen . I.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.40 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 2.00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs  . 6.00 

Hogs  . 5.25 

WOOL. 

Unwashed  .  18 


@  — 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@  75 

@3.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@  1.75 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@  75 
@2.00 
@  40 
@4.00 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@  75 

@1.15 
@1.00 
@1.15 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@2.50 

@1.00 
@  75 
@1.62 
@1.12 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@  50 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@1.00 
@  60 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@1.75 

@2.75 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@  12 
@1.25 


—  @ 


@ 

@ 

@ 


@  30 
@  13% 
9 
11 
@  12 
'  11 
8 
7 


Fine 


@  50 


@  17 

@  40 
@  35 
@  32 
@  28 
@  14 

@  16 
@  15% 

@  10 

@  8 
@3.25 

@6.90 
@4.65 
4(44.50 
@  7.50 
@5.00 
@8.00 
@6.00 

@  20 


10  @ 
8%@ 
74j  @ 
6%@ 
5%  @ 
‘  @ 


7 
7 

@1.70 
@1.60 
@  24 
@  28 


Cherries,  Del.  &  Md.,  sour,  qt 
Strawberries,  Virginia,  Md„  & 

Del.  Gandy,  qt . 

Other  varieties,  qt 
Jersey,  Gandy’s  Prize,' qt.' 

Bi^mey’ <other  val'ieties,  qt.  ' 
Blackberries,  N.  C-,  qt.  .  .  . 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.  at 
Muskmolons,  Fla.,  standard 

crate  . . 

'  F*a.’  pony  crate  ....  1  2: 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  carl’d.' 200.00 
I’ la.,  100  . 25.00 


@  3.25 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
(a  1 ,50 
@  1 .25 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@  8 


5 
3 

6 
5 
7 

10 

75 

25 


@  10 
@  7 

@  10 
@  8 
@  10 
@  15 

@2.50 

@1.75 

@300.00 

@40.00 


Butter  Fat  and  Butter. 

How  many  pounds  of  butter  should  I 
receive  from  235  pounds  of  cream  testing 
31  per  cent?  The  cream  is  taken  to  the 
creamery  and  made  into  butter.  h.  b. 

Huntsland,  N.  Y. 

Cream  testing  31  per  cent  contains  31 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  every  100  pounds 
of  cream,  or  31-100  of  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  in  one  pound  of  cream.  Therefore,  in 
235  pounds  of  cream  there  would  be  .31 
times  235  or  72.85  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
Butter,  however,  only  contains  85  per  cent 
butter  fat,  therefore  72.85  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  would  make  as  many  pounds  of 
butter  as  .85  is  contained  times  in  72.85, 
or  85  and  12-17  pounds  of  butter.  In  this 
way  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself  how 
nnich  butter  can  be  made  from  any  amount 
of  cream  if  you  know  what  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  it  contains.  c.  s.  g. 


Low  Supply  Tank 
Suspended  Bowl 
No  Oil  Cups  or  Holes 
No  Exposed  Gear 
Waist  Low  Crank  Shaft 
No  Bowl  Vibration 


Seeing*  is  Believing 

Look  with  your  own  eyes  and  see  wherein  <he 

TUBULAR  Cream  Separator 

is  different  from  all  others. 

Here  are  the  Differences: 

Perfect  Self  Oiling 
Fewest  Bowl  Parts — 1 
Bottom  Feed 
Quickest  Cleaned 
Plain  Smooth  Bowl 

Least  Weight  Bowl  _ 

You  can’t  avoid  seeing  these  differences  if  you  look  at  and  compare 
separators. 

Now  as  to  whether  they  are  an  advantage:  (1)  Ask  people  who  have 
tried  several  kinds  of  separators:  (2)  Try  out  a  Tubular  and  other  separ¬ 
ators  in  your  dairy. 

Then  you’ll  know  why  the  Tubular  is  different  from  and  better  than 
other  cream  separators,  why  it  is  in  a  class  alone,  why  it  belongs  to  the 
XXth  Century,  while  others  are  of  the  XIXth. 

These  are  plain  reasons,  which  your  own  eyes  may  prove,  if  you 
choose,  and  this  sure  and  safe  knowledge  will  cost  you  nothing.  Send  for 
Catalog  No.  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE — A  few  Berkshire  shouts  left  by  Fancy  Duke  of 
Biltraore.  Pigs  iu  season.  H.  Reckord,  Cockeysville,  Md. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


DAIRYMEN  HAVING  10  OR  MORE  COWS  NEED 

MEHRING’S  FOOT  POWER  COW  MILKER. 

Milks  2  cows  at  a  time,  20  cows  per  hour. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

W.  M.  MEHRING,  York  Road,  Maryland. 


Yearling  bull  Eminent  Sly  Fox  80273,  A.  J.  C.  C.; 
breeding  of  the  best.  Sold  his  dam  last  summer  for 
$500;  private  sale.  His  grandsire  Eminent  2d  sold 
at  auction  for  $10,000.  This  fellow  right  to  head 
any  herd;  a  bargain.  F.  C.  WARD,  East  Orange.  N.J. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  %-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


WANTPn~Faucy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 

VV  nil  I  LU  We  can  get  you  the  highest  prices 
and  will  make  prompt  sales  and  returns.  Ship  us 
as  we  have  a  large  outlet.  JOHN  SCHOLL  & 
BRO.,  147  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 

LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED. 

Highest  market  price  and  immediate  returns. 
Hens,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese.  Send  for  ship¬ 
ping  instructions.  No  commission. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO., 

Live  Poultry  Dept..  123  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PI  CAQp  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Corn- 
I  LLnuL  mission  House  inNevv  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 

WANTED— Having  just  purchased  farm  of  140 
acres,  1G  miles  from  Philadelphia,  which  I 
intend  to  use  as  a  home,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  farmer  to  take  charge  of  same.  Applicant 
must  have  knowledge  of  general  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  caring  for  grounds,  trees  and  shrubbery.  Cot¬ 
tage  for  farmer  on  premises.  Address,  giving 
references,  experience,  and  salary  wanted, 

“B”  care  of  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EGGS  WANTED. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

F  a  n  c  y^p nc e s or  fan c y a i i t y .  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

307  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root . 1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas..  2.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50- 

Celery  Culture,  aeBttie . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Chrysanthemums,  Herrington . 50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Farm  Grasses,  Spillman  .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson  .  1.25 

Farmers  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law. .  . .  3.00 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Fertility  of  The  Land,  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson. .  1.50 

Injurious  Insects,  Chittenden . 1.50 

Irrigatiop  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey  .  1.50 

riant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.00 

Plum  Culture,  Waugh . 1.00 

Practical  Dairy  Bacterioloirv.  Conn .  .  1 .25 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.30 

Sheep  Farming,  Wing .  1.00 

Shepherd’s  Manual,  Stewart .  1.00 

The  Soil,  Kng .  1.25 

Soils,  Burkett  .  1.25 

Soils,  Ililgard  .  4.00 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodemau .  1.50 

Squabs  for  Profit,  Rice . 50 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn .  1.50 

The  Heather,  Wallace .  1.50 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Brannt . 5.00 

Violet  Culture,  Galloway .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


WRITE 


J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate  ^Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  ;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 

A  CONNECTICUT  BEAUTY. 

To  settle  affairs  immediately,  this  good  farm  of 
124  acres  is  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  low  price 
of  $1,300.  One-halt'  mile  to  village,  near  pleasant 
neighbors;  high  healthy  location;  good  barns;  for 
picture  of  the  neat  cottage  and  details  see  page  125 
r'Strout’s  Money-Making  Farms  of  America  No.  20,” 
copy  free.  E.A.Strout  Co. ,150  Nassau  St., New  York. 

5  MINUTES  WALK  TO  PROVIDENCE  ELECTRIC  CARS; 

45  acres;  to  settle  matters  quickly,  $700  is  the 
reduced  price.  See  picture  of  the  neat  cottage  and 
stable  on  page  2  of  our  special  Danielson  Circular, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

STOCK,  TOOLS  and  CROPS  included.  Good 
2-story  house,  barn  and  chicken  houses.  Located 
on  fine  road,  convenient  to  school,  churches  and 
depot;  desirable  neighbors  near  by.  8  acres  cleared; 
2  in  wood.  Fruited  to  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
cherries  and  plums;  ki  acre  of  grapes;  kj  acre  of 
blackberries  and  a  large  patch  of  strawberries. 
Soil  very  fertile.  Included  are  all  crops;  water¬ 
melons,  cantaloupes,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  several 
varieties  of  beans,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
peas,  lettuce,  etc.  etc.,  horse,  2  harnesses,  wagon,  2 
buggies,  2  pigs,  50  paying  hens,  200  young  chicks, 
guinea  liens,  ducks,  pigeons,  etc.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  numerous  other  farm  implements. 
Only  $2,200,  part  cash.  Must  act  quicuiy.  Acci¬ 
dent  forces  immediate  sale.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
Post  Office  Building,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


15,  18,  JJO  Horse  Power. 


Great  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 
Gasolene  ^ 

Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15th  aud  Meagher  Streets!  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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.Tune  13.  1008.' 


HUMOROUS 


This  is  the  short,  sweet,  sorrowful  tale 

Or  Jessica  Jenkins  Jones: 

She  planted  a  packet  of  seeds  with  pride 
While  her  dog  looked  on  with  his  head  on 
the  side 

And  thought,  “She’s  burying  bones.” 

When  Jessica  left,  ho  dug  like  mad 

In  search  of  the  luscious  bones, 

So  Jessica's  garden  it  doesn’t  grow, 

And  Jessica’s  dog  is  cross,  and  so 

Is  Jessica  Jenkins  Jones. 

— St.  Nicholas. 

Knicker:  “You  will  reap  what  you 
sow.”  Bocker :  “Then  I’d  better  plant 
my  seed  catalogue  itself.” — New  York 
Sun. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  man 
who  is  sprawling  under  that  automo¬ 
bile?”  “I  rather  think  it  is  a  case  of 
nervous  prostration.” — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 

The  Daffodil:  “Great  petals!  Rosey, 
old  chap,  what  happened  you?  Got  the 
spotted  fever?”  The  Rose  (fiercely)  : 
“I’ve  been  Burbanked,  that’s  all.” — 
Puck. 

Long  :  “I  hear  the  government  is 
going  to  make  silver  dollars  heavier.” 
Short:  “I  hope  it  isn’t  true.”  Long: 
“Why?”  Short:  “Because  it’s  all  I  can 
do  to  raise  one  now.” — Chicago  News. 

“Why  did  you  shake  your  fist  at  the 
Speaker?”  “Well,”  replied  the  Congress¬ 
man,  “I  didn’t  want  the  whole  session  to 
slip  by  without  my  having  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  some  kind.” — Philadelphia  Led¬ 
ger. 

“Why  was  it,”  asked  Teacher  Dear, 
“that  the  importance  of  Columbus’  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  was  not  realized  un¬ 
til  after  his  death?”  “I  guess,”  answered 
Tommy  Twaddles,  “I  guess  it  was  becuz 
he  didn’t  advertise.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  36c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


CHAMPION  MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR 

Cools  milk  to  keep  24  to  48 
hours  longer  than  u*ual  Cooling: 
Methods.  Stops  growth  of  souring 
bacteria.  Only  type  of  cooler  that  cools, 
strains,  aerates  milk  in  one  operation, 
absolutely  removing  “cowy”  taste,  ani¬ 
mal  heat  andodors.  Needs  no  watching. 
16  years  on  market.  Every  size 
free  on  trial.  Catalog.  'Write  to-day. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOL  K 11  CO., 
11th  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 


make  dairying  profitable  because  they 
provide  the  CHliAl'KST  milk-producing 
ration;  and  the  BUS  l',  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  HOI  SK  your  corn.  A  Harder 
SUo  will  I’KESEHVR  it.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  DI’IUISLE,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  BEST  silos. 

HARDER  HI  EG.  COMPANY, 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 


GREEN ‘MOUNTAIN 

|SIIyOS 

I  | 

- 

izz 

|  Superior  in  design,  material 

and  workmanship. 

•fl  Simplest,  strongest,  most 

practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  rnoney-sav- 
1  ing  offer. 

1  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

'THE  J  ^AL  NEW-YORKER 


On  U.S.ArjnyCamp1s,  Havana.  Cuba, 


NEVER  ROOFING- 


LEAK. 


Sample  Free 


WHY  CONTINUE  to  patch  when  a  few  rolls  of  Congo  '*  Never -Leak " 
Roofing  will  put  an  end  to  all  of  that  expense  at  very  little  cost  over  what 
you  are  paying  for  repairs  ?  _ 

You  can  lay  it  right  over  your  old  roof.it  is  so  soft  and  pliable. 

In  these  days  of  progress,  articles  which  save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  are  what 
the  busy  man  is  looking  for.  And  in  Congo  Roofing  the  three  are  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  combined.  #  . 

Congo  will  not  leak  or  rot.  It  is  pliable,  non-shrinkable,  unaffected  by  climatic 
changes,  winds  or  water. 

It  is  easy  to  lay,  durable,  and  will  give  the  most  service  at  the  least  money. 

Free  Sample  sent  on  request.  Write  today. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G  CO. 

Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Deal  Buggies  Everywhere! 

The  popularity  of  Deal  Buggies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
you  see  them  everywhere.  They  are  great 
favorites  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  You 
recognize  them  by  their  beauty  of  design  and 
finish  and  snappy,  up-to-date  style.  We 
have  been  building  them  for  over  fifty 
years— improving  them  all  the  time. 

They  Stand  Hard  Knocks 


Many  Deal  Buggies  that  have  been  used  on 
rough  roads  over  20  years  are  still  in  active  service. 

We  have  it! 


Write  for  the  proof. 


Strong  Wheels,  Bodies  and  Gear— Beautiful  Piano  Finish 

Every  part  of  a  Deal  Buggy  is  made  extra  Stroud-  The  painting:  and  finishing:  takes  us  three 
months.  The  trimmingrs  and  accessories  are  of  the  very  best.  It  pays. 

Beware  of  Cheap  “Mail-Order”  Buggies — Look  for  the  Deal  Trade-Mark 

You  pay  a  little  more  for  a  Deal  than  for  a  "Mail-Order”  buggy— but  just  think  how  much  better 
value  we  give  you.  Every  "Deal”  is  guaranteed,  and  our  Trade-Mark  is  your 
protection. 

Hnol  Riicro-V  Rnnlc  FRFF  Write  for  It  today.  It  tells  how  good 
iseai  DUggy  DOOM  r  ntc  buggies  are  made.  Addresi 

Peal  Buggy  Company,  Pept.20>  Jonesville,  Mich, 

I  WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM^dIwanttotellyouwhyyoushouldown 


l  a  scale  and  do  no  more  guessing,  I  want 


you  to  feed  your  stock  by  weight.  I  want  you  to  buy  and  sell 
weight.  1  also  want  you  to  have  my  oiler  before  buying.  For 
lighting  the  scale  trust.  I  was  the  first  man  to  sell  to  tile 
and  to  ask  no  pay  until  my  scale  was  tested.  I  was  the  first 
payments.  I  was  the  first  to  pay  the  freight.  I  am  today 
makes  a  reliable,  high  grade,  warranted  Pitless  Wagon 
price,  on  free  trial  and  easy  terms.  Write  me  for  my 
Should  Buy  a  ‘JONES*  Scale.” 

I  will  send  it  free. 


“JONES,  He  Pay*  the  Freight’1 
Box  1539  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


(j 


ES 


BINGHAMTOM.N,V.._;Jgg|S^ 


and  loan  everything  by 
43  years  I  have  been 

farmer  on  trial, 

man  to  sell  on  easy 
the  only  man  who 
Scale,  sold  at  a  low 

“Reasons  Why  I 


How  a  DAIN  HAY  LOADER  and  DAIN 
SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE  More  than  PAY 
for  Themselves  in  One  or  Two  Seasons 


H 


ERE  are  actual  hay-harvesting:  facts: 

'  tne  ‘ 


A  pretty  big-  percentage  of  the  hay-crop  of 
the  country  is  left  in  the  field  each  season — 

And  a  still  bigger  percentage  of  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay  is  lost  in  getting  it  into  mow  or 
stack — Lots  of  hay  is  left  on  the  ground  in  shock¬ 
ing  and  fitching-out-oi-the-shock — 

After  you’ve  got  your  hay  out  of  the  field  by 
hand- loading,  you  can  mark  the  location  of  every 
shock  and  windrow  by  the  loose  hay  lying 
around — That’s  absolute  waste. 

Another  thing — either  ItandA oading  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  loader  and  rake,  shatter-off  the  leaves — 
and  authorities  all  agree  that  much  of  the  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  feeding  value  of  hay,  is  in  the  leaf. 

Now,  a  Dain  Hay  Loader  gets  all  the  hay— 
either  out  of  the  swath  or  windrow — 

Two  sets  of  raker-teeth  gently  gather  all  the 
hay  from  the  ground  and  the  elevating-fingers 
carry  it  up  the  elevator  onto  the  load — well  for¬ 
ward — where  one  man  can  easily  handle  it — It  can¬ 
not  drag  the  hay  back  off  the  wagon  like  the  re¬ 
turn  carrier  Loader  will  do.  And  there’s 

No  Bunching,  Wadding  or  Tangling 

to  make  hard  work  for  the  man-on-the-load — or  to 
choke-up  the  loader. 

The  raker-teeth  are  ^//-adjusting,  taking  the 
hay  as-it-comes.  heavy  or  light — they  can’t  clog 
or  get  stopped-up. 

The  Dain  Loader  is  entirely  free  from  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism— 


802 


DAIN 

Vine  Street 


And  it  is  the  smoothest-and-lightest-running— 
lightest-draft  loader  on  the  market. 

It  works  close  up  to  fences  and  ditches — 

And  over  any  kind  of  ground.  It  is  hammock 
or  swing  mounted— which  saves  it  from  all  "rack” 
and  jar. 

And  here’s  the  big  advantage  in  using  a  Dain 
Side  Delivery  Rake  ahead  of  the  Loader — 

First,  it  delivers  two  swaths  of  hay  upside-down 
into  a  loose,  continuous  windrow — 

And  the  loader  following  it  will  take  up  a  load 
in  half  the  driving  or  traveling  necessary  when 
loading  from  the  swath — 

And  then  this  rake,  with  its  raker-teeth  slowly 
revolving  on  a  reel,  leaves  the  windrow  loose 
and  open — 

Permitting  a  free  circulation  of  sun  and  air 
through  the  hay,  producing  air- cured  hay,  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  rich,  nutritious  juices,  making  the 
hay  worth  from  7SC  to  $1.00  more  a  ton. 

The  Dain  Rake  has  three  sets  of  raker-teeth, 
which  take  the  hay  up  clean  without  threshing  it. 

These  tools  save  enough  hay  in  one  or  two 
seasons  to  pay  for  themselves. 

Both  loader  and  rake  are  substantially  and  de¬ 
pendably  constructed  throughout — 

The  name  Dain  on  any  hay  tool  assures  super¬ 
iority  at  every  point. 

Your  implement  dealer  will  show  you  how 
these  tools  “work” — 

Or  write  us— we’ll  tell  you  about  them. 
Address 

CO. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 


MANUFACTURING 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  ent  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JO  I  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA 

S^> 

no 

Pi  MORE 
■Cf  USE 

3  F0R 


PLOW, 


'  SEND  FOB  f  I  ! 
Cl  RCULARST0  TMt  S— 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  — O 
CO.^  CD 

HICCANUMl  — ^ 


CONN.  U-S-Ar/' 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
1)  wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum.Conn. 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE— Send  at 
once  for  our  handsome 
newFenco  Catalog,  tell* 

- '  you  how  to  buy  tho  best 

—  fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 
dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  Write— 
Aaehar  Fanaa  *  Mtg.  Co.,  Station  O,  Cleveland,  Ohl* 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ch  urclies,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 

Box  700  Decatur.Ind 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Dider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co., 609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight- ' 
ed  like  a  window," 
raise  over  cows’ heads  for  _ 
cleaning  trough  and  watering." 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
*"  Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KcntJHhjLCo^iaO  Kent  St.f  Fort  Atkinson.  Wls. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  lio  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  BA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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IRON  BETTER  THAN  STEEL  NAILS. 

Iron  Lasts  With  the  Shingles. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  the  loss  incurred  by 
the  use  of  steel  nails  as  compared  with  iron  nails. 
This  holds  good  with  both  cut  and  wire  nails.  While 
a  wire  steel  nail  is  much  tougher  and  will  stand  more 
bending  than  a  cut  steel  nail,  it  will  rust  out  under 
exposed  conditions  equally  quick.  Most  steel  cut 


STEEL  CUT  NAILS,  10  YEARS  IN  THE  ROOF.  Fig.  231. 

nails  will  break  by  driving  them  into  a  piece  of  wood 
part  way  and  bending  them  over  against  the  wood, 
while  an  iron  cut  nail  will  not.  Steel  nails,  particularly 
very  large  ones,  or  spikes,  are  liable  to  have  the 
metal  crystallized  in  driving  them,  to  the  extent  of 
frequently  having  the  heads  fly  off.  Steel  rusts  much 
faster  than  iron.  This  has  been  proven  by  extensive 
tests.  The  writer  has  been  watching  carefully  in 
various  positions  the  difference  between  the  lasting 
qualities  in  steel  nails  and  iron  nails.  I  built  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  Summer  home  on  the  Nescopec  Mountain 
eight  years  ago  last  Summer,  and  used  four-penny 
steel  cut  nails  in  shingling,  and  last  Summer  found 
that  many  of  the  nails  were  rusted  in  two,  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  shingles  were  loose  and  could  be 
pulled  out  from  under  the  shingles  over  them  without 
any  resistance  from  the  nails.  In  some  cases  no  sign 
of  a  nail  would  show,  nothing  appeared  but  the  nail 
holes  in  the  shingles.  Many  of  the  nails  were  rusted 
in  two  in  the  center  and  rusted  to  a  sharp  needle  point. 
The  shingles,  which  were  Red  cedar,  were  apparently 
as  good  as  when  laid.  The  roof  would  have  been 
good  for  at  least  25  years  had  the  nails  been  made 
of  iron,  but  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  reshinglcd  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  years’  service.  It  was  a  loss  of 
at  least  15  years  service  of  the  roof  on  account  of 
using  steel  nails.  The  roof  on  the  original  part  of 
the  building  had  been  on  22  years,  and  was  sawed 
hemlock  shingles  put  on  with  four-penny  iron  cut 
nails.  The  shingles  were  considerably  decayed,  but 
the  iron  cut  nails  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  would 
have  lasted  for  many  years  had  the  shingles  not  given 
out,  so  here  is  a  difference  on  the  same  building  of 
the  roof  lasting  22  years  held  by  iron  nails  and 
giving  out  in  eight  years  when  put  on  with  steel  nails. 
In  taking  off  the  roof  that  was  put  on  with  steel 
nails  one  wire  steel  nail  was  found,  and  it  was  rusted 
about  as  badly  as  the  cut  steel  nail. 

1  he  writer  has  a  barn  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  that  was 
shingled  just  10  years  ago,  and  four-penny  steel  nails 
were  used.  A  few  days  since  the  shingles  in  large 
patches  on  the  roof  were  blown  off,  and  most  of  the. 
nails  were  found  to  be  rusted  in  two,  and  in  some 
cases  nothing  but  the  heads  of  the  nails  were  to  be 
found.  This  necessitated  reshingling  the  barn.  Many 
of  the  shingles  were  still  good  enough  so  that  they 
were  used  in  reshingling  the  upper  part  of  the  roof. 
I  his  is  another  case  of  a  loss  by  using  steel  nails, 
samples  of  which  are  shown  at  Fig.  231. 

I  have  a  railroad  box  car  built  for  special  service 
"  hich  has  been  in  use  for  11  years.  The  roof  of  the  car 


is  made  of  decking,  and  was  put  on  with  nine-penny 
steel  wire  nails.  In  places  the  decking  had  decayed 
so  it  had  to  be  repaired,  and  in  taking  it  off  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  nails  were  rusted  entirely  in 
two  and  to  a  sharp  point  a  little  way  below  the  head, 
and  others  were  rusted  nearly  in  two.  This  is  a  case 
of  heavy  steel  wire  nails  rusting  out  and  being  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  service  in  11  years.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
I  have  also  found  in  using  nails  for  planking  railroad 
sidings  between  the  rails  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
rails  that  by  the  time  the  plank  had  begun  to  decay, 
a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years,  the  heavy  steel  nails 
or  spikes  had  rusted  and  become  so  brittle  that  the 
least  touch  of  a  hammer  would  break  them  off,  while 
the  iron  nails  were  still  in  good  condition. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  I  built  a  barn  in  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  and  shingled  it  with  shaved  hem¬ 
lock  shingles  made  on  the  ground  from  selected  tim¬ 
ber,  and  used  four-penny  iron  cut  nails  in  putting 
the  shingles  on.  The  roof  is  a  quarter  pitch,  and 
pitches  to  the  east  and  west.  The  shingles  on  the 
east  side  had  so  far  given  out  about  two  years  ago 
that  the  present  owner  thought  best  to,  and  did  cover 
the  roof  on  the  east  side  over  the  shingles  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  The  west  side  of  the  roof  is  still  doing 
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service,  and  the  nails  to  all  appearances  are  in  good 
condition,  having  been  in  use  48  years.  This  seems 
a  long  time  for  hemlock  shingles  to  last. 

Some  builders  claim  that  galvanized  wire  nails  will 
last  well  and  are  suitable  to  use  for  shingling.  This 
I  think  is  a  mistake.  Good  iron  will  take  galvanizing 
so  as  to  make  a  good  lasting  material,  but  galvanized 
steel,  whether  sheet  steel  or  nails,  will  not  take  gal¬ 
vanizing  anything  like  as  well  as  iron,  and  galvanized 
steel  in  exposed  conditions  will  last  but  a  very  few 
years,  while  galvanized  iron  will  last  for  many  years 
under  very  trying  conditions.  In  many  instances  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  steel  has  given  out  in  two  years.  There 
are  a  good  many  cut  nails  made  with  a  steel  center 
by  placing  a  quantity  of  steel  in  the  center  of  the 
metal  to  be  rolled,  and  in  that  way  they  get  a  steel 
center  and  an  iron  surface  on  two  sides  of  the  nail, 
the  cut  edges  of  the  nail  exposing  two  parts  of  iron 
and  one  part  of  steel.  This  makes  a  better  nail  than 
an  all-steel  nail,  but  not  nearly  as  good  as  an  all-iron 
nail,  and  unfit  for  use  in  shingling  and  in  other  ex¬ 
posed  positions.  There  are  many  places  where  steel 
nails  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  and  undoubtedly 
to  good  advantage,  such  as  for  box-makers’  use  and 
perhaps  many  other  uses,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  ever  be  used  in  building  operations,  as  where 


cheap  buildings  are  put  and  depend  entirely  on  the 
nails  to  hold  them  together  there  is  danger  in  years 
after  of  the  nails  depreciating  to  the  extent  of  actually 
making  the  building  unsafe.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  question  of  using  steel  nails  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  found  to  be  so  dangerous  that  laws 
would  yet  be  passed  regulating  the  quality  or  kind  of 
nails  to  be  used  under  certain  conditions. 

We  took  down  a  barn  in  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
which  was  shingled  with  shaved  pine  shingles  put  on 
with  cut  iron  nails.  The  roof  had  been  on  between 
50  and  60  years.  The  shingles  were  practically  worn 
out,  and  would  crumble  under  your  feet  when  walking 
on  them,  and  in  many  places  were  nearly  cut  off  where 
the  water  dripped  off  from  the  butt  of  one  shingle  on 
the  shingle  under  it,  but  the  nails  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  have  some  nails  of  wrought  iron  made  by 
hand  by  a  blacksmith  which  were  used  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  building  112  years  ago,  which  are  in  perfect 
condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  to  the 
property  owners  in  the  United  States  on  account  of 
using  steel  nails  since  their  first  introduction  has 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars. 

The  manufacturers  of  nails  tells  me  that  there  are 
as  a  rule  more  split  nails  in  a  keg  of  iron  nails  than 
in  a  keg  of  steel  nails.  While  this  difference  would 
not  amount  to  but  a  few  pennies  worth  in  100  pounds 
of  nails,  it  influences  contractors  to  use  steel  wherever 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so  instead  of  using  iron  nails.  I 
have  a  number  of  buildings  on  which  steel  nails  were 
used  in  shingling.  The  shingles  have  not  been  on  long. 
They  will  soon  have  to  be  reshingleu  on  account  of 
steel  nails  rusting  out.  I  have  a  small  build¬ 
ing  that  was  shingled  eight  years  ago,  using  steel  cut 
nails.  I  had  to  reshingle  it,  as  the  nails  were  rusted 
out.  I  reshingled  it  with  the  same  shingles  and  iron 
cut  nails.  The  same  trouble  or  difference  will  be 
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found  between  galvanized  sheet  steel  and  galvanized 
sheet  iron  also.  Galvanized  iron  is  worth  many  times 
as  much  as  steel.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  using  iron  nails  instead  of  steel,  and  all 
owners  should  insist  on  having  iron  nails  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  I  have  written  this  hoping  that  it  might  save 
some  people  from  heavy  loss  by  using  iron  nails  where 
they  would  otherwise  have  used  steel  nails. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  e.  patterson. 
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THE  DISK  HARROW  ON  HARD  SOIL. 

From  April  27  up  to  May  10  we  had  here  almost 
continuously  wet  weather,  and  as  a  consequence,  when 
the  soil  became  dry  enough  to  work,  much  extra  labor 
was  needed  to  get  a  proper  seed  bed  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  Early  plowed  sod  was,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
prepared  when  the  disk  harrow  was  used  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drag  or  by  the  spike-tooth  harrow. 
Fig.  234  shows  the  disk  harrow  in  operation,  and 
the  well-pulverized  condition  of  the  soil  behind  the 
implement.  One-half  the  harrow  overlaps  half  of  the 
preceding  round,  and  the  result  is  that  the  surface  is 
well  chopped  up.  Our  corn  has  been  planted  in  well- 
prepared  and  moist  seed  beds,  and  the  weather  having 
been  very  warm  since  May  12  the  corn  is  coming  up 
nicely.  The  weather  has  been  dry  for  several  days, 
and  we  are  needing  rain,  but  to-day, May  29,  we  have 
some  show  for  gettting  a  shower.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


A  LESSON  IN  FEEDING  POTATOES. 

AT r.  J.  C.  Edgerton,  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  the 
picture  of  potato  vines  shown  at  Fig.  236,  next  page. 
They  are  Early  Ohios  and  were  planted  in  March. 
Under  protection  of  the  orchard  they  escaped  late 
frosts  and  made  a  vigorous  growth — the  picture  being 
taken  June  18.  At  that  time  Mr.  Edgerton  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  those  who  saw  them  expected  a  heavy 
yield,  but  there  was  a  sad  disappointment  at  digging. 
The  plants  “ran  to  tops,”  and  there  was  only  a  light 
yield  of  small  tubers.  We  print  the  picture  both 
to  show  how  a  first-class  potato  crop  ought  to  look 
and  also  to  show  how  the  appearance  may  be  decep¬ 
tive.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  on 
poor  soil  potatoes  were  heavily  manured  with  stable 
or  chicken  manure.  The  vines  came  up  quickly  and 
made  a  rapid  growth.  A  farmer  without  much  ex¬ 
perience  would  expect  a  record-breaking  crop.  In 
July  or  early  August  the  big  vines  begin  to  wilt  and 
go  down,  while  the  hills  contain  many  little  potatoes. 
Last  year  a  neighbor  called  us  to  see  the  potatoes  in 
his  garden.  He  wanted  to  prove  the  great  superiority 
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of  chicken  manure  when  used  alone.  The  vines  were 
tremendous,  and  he  brought  out  a  basket  to  dig  a 
peck  for  us  to  take  home.  We  could  not  find  a  potato 
larger  than  a  marble,  and  a  little  later  blight  struck 
these  tender  vines  and  mowed  them  down  in  a  short 
time.  The  trouble  in  that  case  was  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  soil  was  naturally  light  and  poor,  and  de¬ 
ficient  in  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
chicken  manure  was  rich  in  nitrogen  but  comparatively 
weak  in  the  other  elements.  Thus  the  vines  made  a 
rank  growth,  just  as  grass  does  when  we  use  nitrate  of 
soda,  while  the  tubers  could  not  grow  along  with  them 
for  lack  of  potash.  Of  course  these  unbalanced  and 
forced  plants  were  more  easily  injured  by  blight.  We 
have  all  got  to  learn  that  the  potato  plant  cannot 
stand  too  much  nitrogen.  We  get  a  surer  and  better 
crop  by  using  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  that  gives  us 
a  strong,  stocky  plant  without  too  much  vine. 


A  SALE  OF  POOR  APPLES- 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  article  on  “Choice 
New  York  Baldwins,”  as  you  ask  “Who  puts  this 
trash  into  the  package?”  Possibly  I  am  the  man  who 
packed  those  apples,  but  1  do  not  feel  like  being  con¬ 
demned  without  an  explanation.  Last  year  my  apples 
were  very  poor.  I  looked  my  orchard  over  and  de¬ 
cided  I  had  no  apples  fit  to  put  in  barrels,  and  was 
about  to  sell  them  all  as  they  run  for  40  cents  per 
bushel  to  an  evaporator  man.  A  local  dealer  in 
barreled  apples  came  into  my  orchard  and  wanted 
me  to  put  all  the  firsts  and  seconds  into  barrels 
together  for  $3  per  barrel.  I  never  packed  seconds  in 
barrels  before,  and  he  showed  me  what  he  would 
take  for  seconds.  I  was  very  much  surprised  that 
such  apples  would  sell  in  barrels.  I  picked  the  apples, 
put  them  on  a  table,  put  two  layers  of  the  best  fruit 
on  bottom  of  each  barrel  and  ran  them  full  as  near 
alike  as  possible.  I  delivered  the  fruit  and  the  buyer 
examined  it  and  said  the  fruit  was  all  right,  and  he 
paid  me  for  packing  and  delivering  just  what  he 
bought.  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  for  the 
Hope  Farm  man  to  answer.  Suppose  I  am  the  man 
who  put  those  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins”  into  the 


package  in  the  first  place?  Am  I  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  their  being  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrel?  They  were  all  repacked  and  graded  after  I 
sold  them.  If  a  dealer  buys  fruit  from  me  and  wants 
two  grades  packed  together,  saying  he  “prefers  to  do 
his  own  grading,”  and  gets  just  what  he  pays  for, 
and  is  fully  satisfied,  is  it  any  of  my  business  what 
lie  does  with  fruit?  I  am  very  sure  that  such  fruit 
packed  in  barrels  will  hurt  the  market  in  the  near 
future.  Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  me  to  put  it  in? 
I  rent  a  farm  and  am  in  poor  health,  have  a  wife  and 
family  to  care  for.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out 
all  my  neighbors  sold  their  fruit  about  as  I  did.  Most 
of  the  apples  here  are  bought  by  dealers  and  stored 
and  repacked  after  leaving  the  farm.  How  are  we 
small  farmers  who  sell  from  100  to  500  barrels  each 
year  ever  going  to  better  our  market?  w.  c.  a. 

Alton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  often  sell  windfalls  and  culls  to 
peddlers  who  repack  to  suit  themselves  and  sell  at 
retail.  We  consider  this  quite  legitimate,  and  as  our 
friend  puts  his  case  we  think  he  was  justified  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  fruit  as  he  did.  That  dealer  must  have  dropped 
a  lot  of  money  this  season.  If  he  repacked  and  sold 
those  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins”  he  is  responsible 
for  the  trouble  and  the  bad  reputation  which  New 
York  apples  will  gain  if  such  work  is  kept  up.  We 
are  slowly  getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  apple 
packing  trouble.  Such  apples  as  our  friend  put  up 
should  never  be  sold  as  “choice”  if  sold  at  all.  We 
do  not  blame  him  for  delivering  them  to  the  dealer, 
but  as  they  were  finally  sold  they  helped  injure  the 
market. 


A  THIRTY-ACRE  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM. 

The  statement  in  “Brevities,”  on  page  342,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  produce  sold  from  our  30-acre 
farm  last  year  has  brought  a  request  for  a  statement 
of  expense  involved.  As  is  well  known,  the  season 
in  general  having  been  late  and  cool  was  not  favorable 
to  most  crops,  but  by  vigilant  planting  and  replanting 
of  tender  crops,  and  special  care  and  culture  of  all, 
full  crops  were  produced  in  practically  every  line. 
Prices  received  were,  in  general,  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  value  of  each  class  of  products  is  ascertained 
by  a  careful  estimate,  and  separate  entry  of  each, 
every  market-day.  The  expense  account  includes  all 
cost  of  production  and  marketing,  but  does  not  include 
household  and  personal  expenses,  nor  any  estimate 
for  the  work  performed  by  myself  and  wife.  All  help 
is  hired  on  condition  that  they  board  themselves. 

The  principal  minor  items  included  under  “miscel¬ 
laneous”  are  cherries,  gooseberries,  pansy  plants,  tur¬ 
nips,  kale  and  spinach.  Perhaps  an  estimate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  investment  and  the  incidental  loss  of  our 
cow  should  be  figured  in  the  expense.  A  fair  estimate 
of  interest  at  five  per  cent  would  be  about  $150.  The 
cow  was  worth  $50.  On  the  other  hand  no  account  was 
taken  of  pou’try  and  dairy  products  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  required  for  home  use.  There  were 
about  28  acres  under  actual  cultivation.  The  results 
here  given  are  nothing  extraordinary  in  themselves ; 
we  often  read  of  larger  profits  from  a  given  acreage 
and  there  is  abundant  room  here  to  exercise  in¬ 
genuity  to  increase  profits;  but  the  fact  that  these 
results  have  been  secured  in  a  location  eight  miles 
from  market  and  the  same  distance  from  an  ade¬ 
quate  manure  supply,  all  crops  produced  continuously 
almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
on  gravelly,  somewhat  stony,  rolling  upland,  well 
adapted  to  fruit-growing  or  general  farming  but  far 
from  the  ideal  market  garden ;  these  facts  and  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  under  these  conditions  can  scarcely  fail 
to  interest  the  man  with  small  farm  and  meager 
profits.  But  if  he  would  change  his  line  of  work  let 
him  “make  haste  slowly.” 


Receipts. 


Dairy  Products . $  60.93 

Eggs  and  Poultry .  89.88 

Strawberries . 322.35 

Raspberries .  376  90 

Blackberries .  119.34 

Currants .  20.79 

Grapes .  496.23 

Apples  .  6(5.16 

Pears . . .  44.48 

Honey .  17.68 

Lettuce .  70.10 

Radishes .  260  54 

Beets .  72.57 

Egg-plant .  80.82 

Peppers .  83.96 

Lima  Beans . . .  25.48 

Beans .  29.73 

Onions .  136.56 

Potatoes .  62.20 

Tomatoes .  708.81 

Cantaloupes .  251.27 

Cucumbers .  178.99 

Cauliflower .  83.06 


Cabbage . 588.34 

Corn .  457.08 

Miscellaneous .  68.58 


Total  Receipts . $4762.31 

Expenditures. 

Labor . $1191.12 

Berry  Picking .  183.72 

Extra  Hauling .  41  82 

Market  Expenses .  82.87 

Seeds .  44.77 

Fertilizers .  685.08 

Spraying .  23.05 

Freight  Charges  .  19.06 

Crates  and  Baskets .  66.44 

Blacksmith  and  Harness..  25.19 

Feed .  860.83 

Taxes .  30.33 

Implements  and  Inci¬ 
dentals .  33.26 


Total  Expenditures . 2687  54 


Net  Earnings . $2074.77 


Some  friends  may  he  wondering  if  plans  miscarried 
that  we  are  still  in  Pennsylvania.  That  southern 
farm  will  have  to  wait  at  least  another  season.  We 
are  doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand,  and  crops 
are  starting  finely.  The  fact  is,  the  demand  for  farm 
lands  in  this  locality  was  so  entirely  lacking  last 
Summer  and  Fall  that  it  was  impossible  to  sell.  Every¬ 
body  wanted  to  go  to  town.  But  811106  the  city  em¬ 
ployer  is  no  longer  handing  oiit  well-paid  jobs  so 


freely,  there  is  every  indication  that  a  great  many 
will  find  it  expedient  to  return  to  the  land  and  find 
work  for  themselves.  d.  l.  hartman. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


A  WESTERN  HARVESTING  JOB. 

f  I  am  a  college  boy  and  spend  my  vacations  at  borne, 
working  on  the  farm,  but  as  I  desire  to  see  some  of  the 
country  and  last,  but  not  least,  make  some  money.  ], 
along  with  my  brother,  have  planned  1o  go  to  the  harvest¬ 
ing  regions  this  Summer.  We  decided  that  we  would  bet¬ 
ter  have  some  information  since  there  might  lie  a  great 
number  who  would  go  to  those  places  for  work,  and  we 
did  not.  like  the  prospect.  of  going  out  and  finding  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  ns.  Do  you  think  we  could  pay 
our  expenses  and  clear  sa.v  $S0  from  July  1  to  October  1  ? 
Where  would  you  advise  us  to  go?  What  shall  we  do 
about  a  position?  We  are  both  husky  lads;  I  am  five  feet 
10f,4.  weight  105  pounds,  and  brother  five  feet  10  inches, 
weight  150  pounds.  We  have  always  lived  on  a  farm,  so 
it  would  not  he  new  work  to  us,  and  anyway  the  work 
will  not  trouble  us,  as  we  are  trying  to  pay  our  college 
expenses  with  the  least  possible  expense  to  our  pa  rents. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  s.  ' 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of 
Kansas.  It  seems  that  work  of  this  sort  is  p'aced 
in  the  hands  of  a  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  of 
which  Colonel  T.  B.  Gerow,  of  Topeka,  is  chief.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Coburn  Colonel  Gerow  sends  the 
following  statement : 

“We  need  a  great  number  of  men  this  year,  some¬ 
thing  like  22,000,  and  we  have  had  applicants  from 
all  over  this  country  to  whom  I  have  written,  almost 
identically  this:  The  fare  from  New  York  city  to 
Chicago  is  $20  flat  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
fellows  can  go  together  and  secure  a  reduced  labor 
rate  on  one  of  the  ‘Trunk’  lines.  At  Chicago  they 
will  find  a  reduced  rate  of  $6.25.  per  capita,  for  10 
or  more  on  one  ticket  to  Kansas  City,  and  called  a 
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‘labor  rate.’  That  rate,  we  hope,  will  meet  the  usual 
rate  of  one-cent-a-mile  one  way  for  parties  of  five 
or  more  through  Kansas  to  the  wheatfields.  We  have 
not  yet  secured  this  one-cent-a-mile  rate,  but  the 
Governor  is  now  working  upon  it  and  we  hope  by  the 
time  the  wheat  is  ripe  to  be  able  to  announce  it. 
Should  we  fail  to  get  it,  the  rate  wi'l  be  two  cents  a 
mile  through  Kansas,  and  I  would  advise  J.  A.  S.  and 
his  companions  to  start  so  as  to  reach  Pawnee  County, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas,  by  the  20th  of  June, 
and  upon  arrival  there  report  to  E.  E.  Frizell,  and 
then  have  one  of  their  number  write  to  me  that  they 
have  secured  work.  Wages  will  average  $2.50  per  day 
with  board  and  lodging,  and  when  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  harvest  in  one  county  they  can  work  into 
another,  and  if  they  desire  to  continue  northward 
they  can  work  through  central  Kansas,  reaching 
northern  Kansas  about  July  2,  when  the  harvest  will 
he  ripe  there,  and  work  thence  into  Nebraska,  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  Dakotas,  and,  I  am  informed  this  year,  into 
Canada,  thus  completing  the  harvest  round.  What  the 
wages  will  be  in  other  States  I  do  not  know.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  will  vary  some  in  this  State.  My  advice  to 
the  boys  is  to  travel  as  light  as  possible,  taking  with 
them  one  good  blanket,  and  a  complete  kit  of  camping 
tools.  They  will,  of  course,  be  housed  and  receive 
their  board,  but  it  may  be  preferable,  sometimes,  to 
sleep  outdoors.  They  must  go  where  they  are  sent, 
and  not  be  diverted  with  promises  of  higher  wages, 
because  the  work  will  be  there  if  they  reach  there 
on  the  20th  of  June.  We  are  receiving  a  great  many 
applications  from  college  boys  this  season,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  send  them  where  they  can  earn  the 
most  money  by  doing  thorough  work.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  reports  from  boys  whom  we  have 
sent  out  in  former  years,  and  we  rely  upon  these  boys 
to  make  good.”  t.  b.  gerow. 
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BUILDING  A  STONE  SILO. 

Practical  Details  for  Sound  Construction. " 

I  wish  to  build  a  stone  silo.  These  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  I  should  very  much  like  answered :  Size  10x30  feet, 
or  25  feet  above  ground.  Thickness  at  ground?  Manner 
of  tying  with  iron  rods?  Should  rock  be  rinsed  in  a 
barrel  of  water  before  using?  The  rock  is  field  stone 
of  all  sizes.  What  proportion  of  cement  and  sand? 
Can  I  build  a  foot  or  two  one  day  and  wait  two  or 
three  days  before  adding  more?  Would  you  recommend 
building  in  barn  or  outdoors,  covering  with  wood,  leaving 
a  dead-air  space  as  protection  against  frost?  I  have 
no  gravel  nor  crushed  rock.  I  have  plenty  of  sand 
and  all  sizes  of  held  rock  ready  at  hand.  I  could  get 
gravel  if  necessary.  w.  j. 

Maine. 

1  o  build  a  stone  silo  10x30  feet  the  foundation 
should  go  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
the  footing  for  the  wall  should  be  about  30  inches 
wide,  and  if  made  of  good  concrete  about  six  inches 
thick.  1  he  silo  wall  proper  can  then  be  made  one 
foot  thick  till  the  top  of  the  ground  is  reached.  This 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  ground  can  be  excavated 
the  whole  size  of  the  silo  and  will  give  that  much 
more  capacity.  If  stone  is  to  be  used  for  the  wall 
all  the  way  up,  and  is  to  be  laid  up,  it  cannot  be  made 
less  than  12  inches  thick  to  build  a  good  wall,  and 
even  at  the  best  it  must  be  thoroughly  plastered  with 
cement  mortar  inside  and  will  probably  be  quite  un¬ 
even  and  hence  not  a  perfect  silo.  The  stone  should 
be  free  from  dirt;  that  is  all  required.  Mortar  for 
laying  up  stone  should  be  good  rich  cement  and  sand 
mortar,  but  the  proportion  can  best  be  determined  by 
a  mason  on  the  ground,  as  the  quality  of  the  sand 
is  the  only  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar,  but 
one  part  cement  to  three  or  four  parts  sand  makes 
a  rich  mortar  with  fairly  good  sand.  If  it  is  intended 
to  make  a  form  and  the 
stones  to  be  laid  in  it, 
and  concrete  poured 
around,  then  it  could 
likely  be  cut  down  to  an 
eight-inch  wall  if  small 
stones  were  used.  In  that 
case  the  stones  should 
not  be  closer  than  two 
inches  to  the  face  of  the 
form  on  either  side  of 
wall,  or  they  will  leave 
holes' that  will  have  to  be 
plastered  up.  In  this  case 
the  concrete  could  be 
mixed  one  part  cement  to 
five  or  six  parts  sand,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of 
sand.  To  my  notion  a 
far  better  way  would  be 
to  come  up  to  the  top  of 
ground  line  with  the  wall 
one  foot  thick,  and  then 
put  on  a  form  about  30 
inches  high  and  make  a 
wall  six  inches  thick  of 
concrete  without  any 
stone ;  concrete  to  be 
made  of  a  good  grade  of 
rather  coarse  gravel  and 

mixed  about  one  to  six,  and  quite  wet.  The  form 
should  be  filled  full  of  this  and  kept  tamped  down 
well.  After  it  is  filled  it  will  set  up  so  that  the  form 
can  be  loosened  and  raised,  and  set  and  filled  again, 
and  in  this  way  a  course  the  height  of  the  form  can 
be  put  on  each  day  in  good  Summer  weather. 

It  will  be  cheaper  than  the  stone  silo  and  take  less 
material.  The  inside,  if  the  work  is  done  carefully, 
will  only  need  a  couple  of  coats  of  cement  wash  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush,  and  any  bolt-holes  or  rough  seams 
plastered  up,  and  the  silo  will  be  perfect.  In  any  case  I 
would  put  in  a  one-quarter  inch  iron  rod  clear  around 
once  each  foot  from  bottom  to  the  top.  These  need 
not  be  welded,  but  rods  of  any  length  hooked  together 
at  the  ends.  The  concrete  will  do  the  rest.  The 
proper  way  for  the  doors  would  be  to  make  good 
frames  to  be  set  in  the  wall  the  same  width  of  plank 
as  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  six-inch  plank  for  six- 
inch  wall;  eight-inch  plank  for  eight-inch  wall,  etc. 
Make  these  frames  with  an  opening  24x30  inches,  and 
to  cover  them  for  doors  the  very  best,  easiest  to  use 
and  most  lasting  thing  I  know  of  is  a  sheet  of  16- 
gauge  galvanized  iron  28x34  inches  in  size.  Punch 
three  holes  in  one  end  of  it,  and  when  you  put  in  a 
door  simply  hang  it  over  the  inside  of  the  door  frame 
by  driving  a  nail  in  each  one  of  the  holes.  Drive 
them  half  way  in  and  bend  down  tight,  and  they  can 
then  be  easily  removed  when  the  door  is  to  be  taken 
out.  After  door  is  in  place  tramp  some  silage  down 
against  bottom  end,  and  it  is  done  and  right.  Don’t 
fear;  it  will  not  bulge  out  on  a  silo  10x30  nor  16x30. 
There  should  be  at  least  five  of  these  doors  spaced  at 
equal  distances  apart  on  a  30-foot  silo,  one  above 
another,  and  a  chute  built  down  over  them,  with  a 
ladder  on  its  inside. 
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The  roof  can  be  put  on  anyway,  but  I  believe  as 
cheaply  of  cement  as  any  other.  Simply  make  silo  two 
feet  higher  than  intended,  and  put  a  flat  wood  form 
across  top  inside,  strong  enough  to  hold  up  3J4  inches 
of  wet  concrete,  and  then  cover  form  over  with  a 
layer  of  wire  fence,  any  good  field  fencing  and  keep  it 
up  one  inch  from  floor  when  putting  on  concrete,  and 
put  on  concrete  and  a  thin  topping,  same  as  would  be 
done  on  sidewalk,  and  trowel  it  off.  Let  it  harden 
three  weeks  and  then  take  wood  from  under  it  and 
you  have  an  everlasting  silo.  Such  a  silo  can  be  built 
with  30  yards  of  good  gravel  and  a  few  stones  for  the 
heavy  foundation,  30  barrels  of  cement  and  250  pounds 
of  one-quarter-inch  steel  rods  and  the  five  iron  doors. 

R.  C.  ANGEVINE. 

FIGHTING  QUACK  GRASS  AND  PLOWING 
POTATOES. 

Worrying  Weeds  With  Constant  Culture. 

In  the  Spring  of  1905  we  had  a  piece  of  meadow, 
about  two  acres  in  extent,  badly  infested  with  quack 
grass.  It  had  been  top-dressed  during  the  Winter  with 
stable  manure,  and  early  in  May  we  plowed  it  for 
corn.  In  parts  of  the  field  the  whole  furrow-slice  was 
a  mass  of  quack  roots,  with  very  little  soil  adhering; 
however,  we  worked  it  up  with  harrows  until  a  fairly 
good  seed  bed  was  formed.  Corn  was  planted  with 
a  one-horse  machine,  which  cannot  drop  the  seed 
in  check  rows.  In  a  few  days,  numerous  small  weeds 
had  germinated,  and  the  quack  was  sending  up  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  green  leaves,  which  gave  the  field  the  appear¬ 
ance,  from  a  little  distance,  of  a  thrifty  piece  of  oats. 
At  this  stage  in  the  game  we  went  over  the  field 
with  a  light  smoothing  harrow,  which  destroyed  most 


A  POTATO  CROP  THAT  RAN  TO  TOPS.  Fig.  236. 

of  the  small  weeds,  broke  up  the  surface  crust  which 
had  formed,  thereby  saving  moisture,  and  gave  our 
friend,  the  enemy,  a  new  source  of  vigor.  As  soon  as 
the  corn  could  be  seen  a  12-tooth  cultivator,  loaded 
with  about  20  pounds  of  stone,  was  run  between 
the  rows.  1  his  was  twice  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
week,  and  then  a  five-tooth  cultivator  was  put  on,  also 
weighted,  which  threw  some  soil  toward  the  rows.  We 
then  went  in  with  hoes,  cutting  and  pulling  the  grass 
between  the  hills,  following  this  with  two  more  culti¬ 
vations,  when  the  corn  was  left  to  shift  for  itself.  It 
had  a  good  start  of  the  quack,  and  produced  a  heavy 
crop,  but  the  quack  also  did  a  little  “shifting”  on  its 
own  responsibility. 

We  had  intended  to  plow  this  ground  late  in  the 
Fall  of  1905,  in  order  to  expose  the  quack  roots  to  the 
influence  of  alternate  sunshine  and  frost;  but,  like 
many  well-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men,  this  part  of 
the  treatment  was  neglected,  and  the  plowing  left 
until  the  Spring  of  1906.  This  time  a  much  better 
seed-bed  was  formed,  with  less  labor  than  before,  but 
many  vigorous  root-stalks  of  quack  remained  in  the 
soil.  Corn  was  again  planted,  without  fertilizer  of  any 
kind,  and  in  check-rows,  so  that  a  cultivator  could  be 
run  both  ways.  This  reduced  the  hand  work  to  a 
minimum,  and  had  the  effect  of  discouraging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  grass.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  by  any  means  all  dead,  so  just  before 
the  last  cultivation,  I  went  over  the  piece  with  a 
basket  of  buckwheat,  sowing  it  thickly  wherever  the 
grass  could  be  seen.  In  a  few  days  the  buckwheat  was 
up  and  growing  rapidly.  The  corn  had  already  a  good 
start,  so  between,  them,  they  utterly  took  possession 
of  the  soil,  robbing  the  weakened  quack  roots  of 
moisture,  and  the  leaves  of  sunshine.  When  the  corn 
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was  cut  in  the  Fall  of  1906  only  a  few  straggling 
spears  of  grass  could  be  seen. 

During  the  Winter  of  1906-7  this  piece  of  ground 
was  again  manured,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  tons  per 
acre.  The  following  Spring  (1907)  we  went  over  it 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  once  each  way.  This  har¬ 
rowing  had  tiie  effect  of  destroying  numerous  weed 
seeds  which  had  germinated,  mixing  the  manure  with 
the  soil,  warming  and  airing  the  surface,  and  of  form¬ 
ing  an  earth  mulch  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  sub¬ 
soil.  We  were  now  ready  to  plant  potatoes,  so  I 
struck  a  straight  furrow  through  the  center  of  the 
piece  (its  dimensions  are  about  8x40  rods)  and 
plowed  the  whole  in  one  bed ;  in  other  words  back- 
furrowed  it.  One  man  and  two  smart  boys  followed, 
dropping  the  potatoes  in  the  first  two  furrows  and 
after  that  in  every  third  furrow.  With  four  or  five 
bushels  of  cut  seed  to  start  with,  this  gang  was  able 
to  do  the  dropping,  and,  while  waiting  on  me  for  the 
extra  furrow  to  be  placed,  could  cut  enough  to  keep 
themselves  supplied  with  sets.  When  the  piece  was 
plowed,  it  was  also  planted;  the  rows  were  straight 
and  at  a  uniform  distance  apart.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  rows  straight  when  plowing  in  potatoes, 
if  the  man  behind  the  plow  knows  his  business.  In 
two  weeks’  time  after  the  potatoes  were  planted,  the 
furrows  were  worked  down  with  a  smoothing  harrow, 
and  then,  just  as  the  rows  became  visible,  given  an¬ 
other  good  harrowing.  They  were  cultivated  four 
times  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  One  man 
did  all  the  hand  labor  in  a  day,  which  was  simply  to  cut 
or  pull  out  an  occasional  weed  in  the  rows.  We  dug  these 
potatoes  with  six-tined  forks,  finding  only  now  and 
then  a  stray  root  of  the  quack  grass.  In  fact,  a  cleaner 
piece  at  digging  time  I  have  never  seen.  The  yield 

was  212  bushels,  of  60 
pounds,  per  acre,  practic¬ 
ally  all  clean,  large, 
marketable  potatoes. 

CHAS.  S.  MOORE. 

Quebec,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — Sometimes 

a  small  island  of  quack, 
a  square  rod  or  less,  will 
be  found  in  an  otherwise 
clean  field.  By  plowing 
and  harrowing,  this  pest 
spot  may  be  spread 
badly  unless  absolutely 
clean  cultivation  of  the 
crop  throughout  the 

season  is  practiced.  It 
pays  to  dig  out  these 
small  quacky  patches 

and  haul  the  roots  away. 
Every  small  piece  of 

rootstock  that  is  left 
makes  a  plant,  and  many 
of  them  will  grow  even 
though  on  the  surface 

of  the  ground.  For 
badly  infested  fields 

there  is  probably  no  bet¬ 

ter  method  than  that 
practiced  by  Mr.  Moore. 
If  the  use  of  the  land  can  be  given  up  for  a  year,  one 
of  the  Cutaway  plows  run  over  the  ground  20  times 

or  more  during  the  season  will  kill  all  weeds. 


GIVE  ALSIKE  CLOVER  A  TRIAL. 

On  many  farms  the  common  Red  clover  does  not 
succeed  quite  so  well  as  formerly.  The  failures  are 
usually  due  to  the  lack  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  soil,  or  to  soil  acidity.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  Red  clover  more  seed  of  Alsike  clover  is 
being  sown.  Tt  seems  the  Alsike  is  surer  in  producing 
a  stand.  On  soils  where  Red  clover  does  not  thrive 
from  the  lack  of  the  proper  soil  elements,  or  from  soil 
acidity,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Alsike  will  amount 
to  much.  Alsike  clover  will,  however,  thrive  on  wet 
heavy  soils  where  Red  clover  will  not.  A  few  such 
fields  in  this  section  the  past  season  produced  luxuriant 
growths  of  Alsike.  We  mix  some  Alsike  seed  with 
our  Red  clover,  and  think  it  helps  in  securing  an 
even  stand.  With  us  Red  clover  grows  as  luxuriantly 
as  formerly,  and  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  to  bring 
fertility  from  the  subsoil  we  give  it  first  place.  But  as 
above  stated  on  wet,  heavy  soils  where  Red  clover 
fails,  the  Alsike  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  some  Alsike  with  the  Red 
clover  even  where  the  latter  does  well.  Alsike  clover 
was  at  first  supposed  to.  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Red 
and  White  clovers,  but  it  is  a  distinct  species  native  to 
Europe  and  is  also  called  Swedish  clover.  It  grows 
taller,  more  slender  and  grows  more  stalks  from  the 
root  than  the  Red  clover.  It  is,  however,  not  so  deep 
rooted.  Alsike  clover  is  one  of  the  best  honey  plants 
and  makes  hay  of  most  excellent  quality.  It  does  not 
require  such  heavy  seeding  as  the  Red  clover,  the  seeds 
being  much  smaller.  It  is  a  very  valuable  plant,  and 
every  farmer  should  give  it  a  trial.  *  —  - 

Middletown,  Pa. 


A.  w.  8. 
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Julio  I’U, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  namo 
nnd  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whother  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 


doing.  Take  any  25  people  you  know 
and  get  them  to  work  together  with  a 
fair  division  of  income.  Each  should 
receive  four  per  cent  of  the  proceeds, 
yet  sortie. are  capable  of  earning  10  per 
cent,  while  others  can  harely  earn  one 
per  cent.  One  will  feel  that  he  ought 
to  have  more,  while  the  other  will  not 


Tlie  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
Ills  efforts  to  remove  the  Supei-ituendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  In  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTHAM  P.  ALLDR . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  T.  FANCIIRK.  .Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  llOOKEU . I.eRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANEORI)  \V.  SMITH . Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  .T.  TELLY . Horning,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BHN.L  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCE...  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  .  .Chit! ensmgo,  N.  Y. 

WM.  IV.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O'NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 

MANURE  SPREADERS. 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  regard 
to  manure  spreaders  and  their  useful¬ 
ness.  The  good  spreaders  are  no  longer 
experiments;  they  are  indispensable.  To 
the  small  farmers  they  are  expensive 
luxuries,  but  no  farmer  should  be  with¬ 
out  one.  At  the  West  Virginia  State 
University  last  Winter  I  was  asked  my 
opinion  of  manure  spreaders.  I  told1 
the  class  if  I  had  10  acres  1  would  buy 
a  manure  spreader.  To  select  a  good 
spreader  one  must  know  something 
about  machinery.  If  I  did  not  have 
manure  or  muck  enough  to  keep  my 
spreader  busy  I  would  hire  it  out  to  my 
neighbors.  The  thought  is,  to  make  the 
spreader  pay  its  way.  My  spreader 
works  as  well  in  snow  as  on  the  ground. 
It  is  always  best  to  put  plenty  of  power 
to  them  to  get  the  best  results. 

Tucker  Co.,  W.  Va.  e.  d.  h. 


Freezing  of  Potatoes. 

(1.  E.  Lakeside,  Cal. — Being  a  potato 
grower  I  would  like  to  know  why  one  hill 
of  potatoes  will  freeze  and  not  another 
in  the  same  row,  or  oven  one  stalk  of  a 
hill  and  not  the  others? 

Ans. — There  are  a  lot  of  questions 
about  potatoes  that  I  would  like  to  have 
some  one  answer.  Why  will  one  hill  of 
potatoes  give  six  or  eight  hue  large 
tubers  and  the  hill  adjoining  have  pos¬ 
sibly  only  one  or  two?  Why  will  one 
hill  of  potatoes  blight  and  the  hill  ad¬ 
joining  be  entirely  free  from  blight? 
There  are  many  questions  that  might  be 
asked  with  reference  to  plant  growth, 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
This  question  with  reference  to  freezing 
would  come  in  that  class.  Tire  reason 
that  one  hill  might  freeze  while  an¬ 
other  hill  in  the  same  row  might  not 
freeze  could  be  due  to  several  things. 
If  the  row  happens  to  he  on  irregular 
land  that  portion  of  the  row  in  low 
ground  would  be  most  likely  injured  by 
frost.  A  strong  vigorous  plant  might 
withstand  the  temperature  that  would 
be  fatal  to  a  weak  spindling  plant.  Very 
much  of  success  with  potatoes  depends 
upon  having  the  plants  vigorous  and 
strong,  and  there  are  many  things 
which  influence  the  growth.  In  our  po¬ 
tato  field  I  find  the  most  vigorous 
plants  come  from  using  liberal-sized 
seed  pieces,  planting  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  inches,  and  that  broadcasting  the 
fertilizer  is  more  satisfactory  than  using 
it  in  the  drill.  L.  A.  Clinton. 

Connecticut. 

Farmers  and  Co-operation. 

TT.  IT.,  Monongahela,  Pa. — Why  is  it  so 
hard  to  get  the  farmers  to  see  the  benefit 
of  co-operation  both  in  selling  and  in 
buying? 

Ans. — Farmers  quickly  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  through  coopera¬ 
tion — the  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  prac¬ 
tice  it.  Most  anyone  can  demonstrate 
a  theory  on  paper  better  than  he  can 
practice  it.  Most  attempts  at  coopera¬ 
tion  seem  to  fail  because  those  who 
combine  do  not  realize  what  they  are 


be  satisfied  with  his  share.  The  na¬ 
turally  strong  and  capable  will  feel  that 
they  can  do  better  working  alone.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  also  naturally  independent.  They 
have  seen  so  many  failures  and  so  many 
rogues  “organizing’’  people  for  what 
there  is  in  it  that  they  are  wise  to  be 
more  or  less  suspicious.  We  think 
cooperation  will  come  slowly,  but  surely 
first  among  families,  communities,  sec¬ 
tions,  and  gradually  on  to  larger  opera¬ 
tions.  _ _ 

A  VILLAGE  FIRE  BELL. 

The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  237, 
may  furnish  a  suggestion  to  any  farmer 
who  is  about  to  hang  a  farm  bell.  When 
Farmer  Misenbrink,  of  Cook  County, 
Ill.,  retired  from  the  farm  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  village  of  LaGrange 
Park,  the  villagers  made  him  fire  mar¬ 
shal.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
the  farmer  owns  spacious  property,  and 
close  by  there  has  been  just  completed 
a  combination  wagon  shed  and  bell 
tower.  Farmer  fire-marshal  may  stand 
in  his  kitchen  door  and  grasp  the  rope 
that  connects  the  big  clanger  at  the 


A  VILLAGE  FIRE  BELL.  Fig.  237. 

top  of  the  derrick.  The  bell  is  the  kind 
used  by  railways  at  road  crossings,  and 
it  formerly  did  that  kind  of  duty.  The 
iron  frame  of  the  tower  once  belonged 
to  the  derrick  of  a  railway  semaphore. 
The  neat  looking  wagon  shed  is  roomy 
enough  to  hold  a  big  two-horse  wagon. 
The  one  shown  in  the  picture  shelters 
the  wagon  used  to  haul  the  hose  to  a 
fire.  The  whole  makes  a  serviceable, 
economical,  and  attractive  bell  tower. 
The  scope  of  usefulness  may  materially 
be  increased.  The  building  may  be  made 
two  stories  high  and  additional  room 
may  be  turned  to  storage  purposes,  and 
if  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  show  his 
patriotism  on  certain  occasions  like  July 
4  and  Memorial  Day,  he  may  add  a  very 
strong  and  neat  flagstaff.  A  good 
many  Illinois  farms  to-day  are  showing 
novel  ideas  in  hanging  the  farm  bell. 
In  many  instances  bells  are  larger  than 
in  former  years,  big  enough  to  sound 
a  lusty  alarm  for  any  cause. 

Illinois.  J.  I-  GRAFF. 

STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

State  Civil  Service  examinations  will  be 
held  June  27  for  establishing  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  available  for  appointment  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows:  Milk 
agent,  $800  to  $1,200  per  year;  butter  in¬ 
structor.  $900  to  $1,500  per  year;  cheese 
instructor,  $900  to  $1,500  per  year.  Full 
information  and  application  blanks  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Chief  Examiner, 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany, 
New  York.  Intending  competitors  must 
have  application  blanks  filed  in  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  office  in  Albany 
before  noon  of  June  20.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Pearson  hopes  that  this  exam¬ 
ination  will  be  widely  advertised.  It  will 
be  given  at  various  points  throughout  the 
State  so  as  to  Ire  in  easy  reach  of  all. 


Late  Blooming  Fruits. 

E.  C.,  Pikeville,  Tenn. — Fruit  in  Ibis 
country  is  almost  always  killed  in  April, 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  25th.  Are  there 
any  very  late-blooming  apples,  peaches, 
plums  and  pears  that  will  escape  the  late 
freezes?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are,  or  if  there  is  any  way  of 
grafting  or  budding  that  a  good  variety  of 
fruit  could  he  brought  about  that  would 
bold  back  blooms  until  the  late  freezes  are 
over  ? 

Ans. — Late  Spring  frosts  have  long 
been  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to 
successful  fruit  culture  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  hilly  regions  of  Tennessee 
are  badly  affected  in  this  way.  There 
are  very  few  varieties  of  apples  or  any 
other  kind  of  fruit  that  bloom  late 
enough  to  escape.  The  old  Genet  is  one 
and  Northern  Spy  is  another  that  some¬ 
times  do  escape  the  Spring  frosts.  The 
former  is  well  suited  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  is  a  good  Winter  apple  there, 
but  the  latter,  although  a  good  keeper 
in  the  North,  is  a  Fall  apple  in  the 
South.  Blackberries  and  grapes  bloom 
late  and  are  rarely  injured  by  Spring 
frosts,  and  it  would  be  well  to  grow 
plenty  of  them  instead  of  such  fruits 
as  are  often  killed  when  in  bloom. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Good  Roads  for  Long  Island. 

On  page  493  there  is  an  article  from  a 
Long  Islander  on  the  “Potato  Trust.”  I 
note  that  in  the  near  future  lie  expects  to 
own  an  automobile,  a  rubber  tire  buggy  and 
a  trotting  horse.  Well,  I  hope  he  will  have 
all  these  luxuries,  and  to  enjoy  them  be 
should  have  a  good  road  to  travel  on. 
Organize,  got  together,  join  the  good  roads 
movement.  Send  one  dollar  to  .T.  Robbins 
of  Babylon,  L.  I..  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Taxpayers’  Good  Road 
Association.  g.  P. 

Yaphank,  L.  I. 
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Threshers 


Three  styles — 20  to  40  inch  ma¬ 
chines  for  merchant  threshing  or 
individual  work  and  small  crops. 
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Get  my  Big  Free  Book,  Including  Big 
Color  Cards  to  select  from — also  free 
Book  of  Painters’  Supplies  sold  at  Dl- 
rect-to-You  Prices.  I  make  Paint  to 
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The  BEST  BARBED  WIRE  ever 
made;  direct  to  you  ut  Trade  Price, 
freight  prepaid,  Write  to-dav.  BELL 
WIRE  CO.,  42  North  St.,  Jucksuu,  Mich. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  VOPIt  TREES  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
and  put  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
We  are  the  pionoeis  in  Landscape  Forestry. 
Why  not  consult  us  ?  It  costs  you  nothing.  Twelve 
years'  experience.  Indorsed  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduates  of  Agri¬ 
cultural-  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Forestry,  Field 
force,  250  expert  men.  Write  us. 

n.  L.  FROST  &  CO.,  ft 
Landscape  Foresters  and  Entomologists, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Arlington,  Mass. 

THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

LEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athonia,  N.  J. 

FOB  Sfil  F- Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3.50  to  iR4. 50 
■  wit  VMhu  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $:».00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

PARRABE  Plants.  All  Head  Early.  Suce-ess- 
UHDDMUC  sion. E.  Summer, Danish  Bullhead, 
10, 000, $7;5, 000, $4;1, 000, $LF.W. Rochelle, Chester, N.J. 
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let  Me  Tell  Yon  How  toOhtnln  the  Beat 

PROTECTION 

„  FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  thing  about  buylngLight- 
ning  Rods  until  you  get  my  Proposl- , 
i  tlon.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Plan— 
l  A  Complete  System  direct  to  you  with 
Hull  Instructions  for  Installing. 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Maker  and  Sare  Money  < 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  the 
most  com  p  lete  work  on  the  su  bject  pu  b- 
Ushed.  Tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know— Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
write  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Proposition  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company  I 
Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“The  Roofing  With  A  Record  ” 


Over  '  16  years  '  of  unqualified 
success  on  all  classes  of 
buildings  under  all 
conditions  of 
climate 
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Will  not 
rot,  melt,  crack 
or  rust.  Any  handy 
man  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

100  WILLIAM  ST..  NEW  YORK 
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CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  groat  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
samxile  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  -ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKtNSON  CO.,  60  Highland  Awe..  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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Galvanized  Iron  Cable. 

N.  A.,  Portage,  0 ■ — I  note  what  J.  S. 
Woodward  says  on  page  437  regarding  gal¬ 
vanized  cable.  I  want  to  know  what  gal¬ 
vanized  cable  is ;  if  he  means  common 
galvanized  ■wire  such  as  we  make  fence 
with,  and  where  cable  such  as  ho  writes 
about  can  be  purchased.  Why  not  use 
barbed  galvanized  wire? 

Ans. — The  galvanized  cable  mentioned 
as  to  be  used  for  lightning  rods  should 
be  about  7-16  to  9-16  inch  diameter  and 
made  by  twisting  a  number  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wires  together.  Such  cables  are 
used  for  transmission  of  power  and  also 
for  guys  to  the  posts  of  telephones,  and 
can  be  purchased  from  almost  all  dealers 
in  wire  and  wire  goods. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Land  Plaster  and  Floats. 

IF.  IF.  C.j  New  London,  Conn. — Can  you 
tell  me  something  about  land  plaster  and 
floats?  What  are  they  made  of?  Which  is 
the  better  for  both  land  and  to  be  used  for 
poultry  droppings,  and  which  is  the  cheaper 
for  use  when  plaster  costs  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  floats  70  cents  per  100 
pounds? 

Ans. — Land  plaster  is  sulphate  of 
lime.  When  it  is  heated  so  as  to  drive 
off  the  moisture  it  is  known  as  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  by  wetting  it  forms  in 
hard  lumps.  “Floats”  is  a  name  given 
to  finely  ground  phosphate  rock.  This 
contains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
phosphorus  is  a  fertilizer,  though  slow 
to  act  in  this  form.  The  plaster  will 
probably  act  quicker  to  prescr\\dlxe  am¬ 
monia  in  the  hen  manure,  but  the  floats 
add  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  the  prices 
named  we  consider  the  “floats”  cheaper. 

How  Lime  Acts  on  Soils. 

IF.  IF.,  Massachusetts. — Can  you  tell  me 
something  about  the  action  of  lime  on  light 
and  heavy  soil? 

Ans. — On  a  light,  sandy  soil  lime  acts 
somewhat  as  it  does  in  forming  mor¬ 
tar.  It  binds  the  soil  together,  makes 
it  more  compact,  and  thus  better  able  to 
hold  moisture.  On  a  heavy  clay  soil  the 
action  of  lime  is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
trouble  with  the  clay  soil  is  that  it  is 
too  sticky  or  compact.  The  particles 
are  small  and  they  pack  close  together 
so  that  air  cannot  work  through  or 
water  drain  away.  Thus  they  are  cold 
and  wet,  or  bake  like  a  hard  brick.  The 
lime  acts  to  unite  the  little  soil  particles 
into  larger  ones,  thus  leaving  the  soil 
coarser  and  more  open.  If  you  take  a 
mud  puddle  full  of  brown-colored  water 
and  scatter  lime  in  it  you  will  find  in  a 
short  time  that  the  water  grows  clear. 
The  muddy  color  is  caused  by  the  little 
particles  of  clay,  so  small  and  light  that 
they  float  in  the  water.  The  lime  draws 
them  together  and  they  are  then  heavy 
enough  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Much 
the  same  thing  is  done  by  lime  in  clay 
soils. 

Questions  About  Electric  Power. 

A.  J.  P.,  Campbell,  N.  C. — Some  one  asked 
some  questions  not  long  since  in  reference 
to  electric  power.  That  is  a  subject  I 
want  to  learn  something  about.  Is  the 
machinery  quite  delicate ;  easy  to  get  out  of 
repair?  If  run  by  water  power  would 
it  require  a  man  at  the  power  house,  or 
would  it  run  by  the  week,  month  or  year, 
with  only  the  necessary  oiling?  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  water  wheel ;  I  understand 
that  feature.  What  would  be  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  the  electric  generator  and 
motor  for  about  50  horse  power?  What  is 
cost  per  mile  for  wire?  Would  it  need  to 
be  copper  and  insulated?  Could  the  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  same  wire  be  used  for 
power  and  lights? 

Ans. — It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  electrical  machinery,  if  seriously 
disarranged,  can  only  be  repaired  by  an 
expert.  The  handy  mechanic  who  has 
had  no  training  along  these  lines  will  be 
helpless  when  confronted  with  the  maze 
of  coils  and  wiring  that  go  into  a  dyn¬ 
amo  armature.  At  the  same  time  they 
are,  under  good  care,  long-lived  ma¬ 
chines,  and  should  not  need  repairs  un¬ 
less  some  accident  happens.  I  can  say 
from  experience  that  the  small  direct 
dynamos  will  run  practically  by  the 
month  without  attention,  a  little  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  brushes  or  commutator  being 


all  that  is  required.  However,  with  a 
large  machine  the  possible  danger  from 
a  hot  bearing  or  a  runaway  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  might  result  in  so  much 
damage  that  it  might  be  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  attendant.  Where  as  much  as 
50  horse  power  is  to  be  developed,  if 
will  practically  require  some  kind  of  a 
high  potential  system  unless'  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used  is  near  at  hand. 
To  carry  50  horse  power  for  any  long 
distance  at  the  voltage  used  in  the  incan¬ 
descent  lamp  would  require  a  copper 
conductor  so  heavy  and  expensive  as  to 
be  practically  prohibitive.  Electrical 
conductors  are  usually  of  copper  or  oc¬ 
casionally  of  aluminum,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  insulated,  although  this  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  A  50  horse-power  plant  is 
quite  a  proposition  in  several  respects 
and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without 
the  service  of  a  good  engineer.  But 
the  tiny  two  dozen  light  plant  for  home 
use  will  give  you  lots  of  pleasure  in 
working  up  and  if  you  are  your  own 
engineer,  you  will  know  a  good  deal 
about  it  when  you  are  through. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

Snails  in  Cold  Frames. 

II.  II.,  Richfield ,  N.  Y. — I  am  bothered 
with  snails  in  my  cold  fimmes.  Any  small 
plants,  like  celery  or  carrots,  they  will 
clean  off  as  fast  as  the  seed  comes  out  of 
the  ground.  I  have  used  tobacco  dust  and 
other  remedies,  but  without  any  success. 
What  can  I  do? 

Ans. — Snails  feed  mostly  at  night, 
and  it  is  often  practicable  to  hand-pick 
them  with  a  lantern  while  they  are  at 
work.  They  often  succumb  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  salt,  soot,  ashes  or  lime.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  practicable  to 
apply  these  substances  in  the  infested 
cold  frames.  Many  of  the  snails  can  be 
attracted  to  certain  spots  by  placing 
large  leaves  or  pieces  or  board  on  the 
soil.  Pieces  of  turnip  and  cabbage 
leaves  are  said  to  attract  them.  A  bran 
mash  is  also  recommended  to  attract 
them  where  they  may  be  collected  and 
destroyed  at  night.  Some  also  report 
that  a  strip  of  salt  around  the  bed  will 
prevent  the  slugs  from  getting  access 
to  it.  A  correspondent  states  that  he 
has  used  tobacco  dust.  I  should  think 
if  this  were  applied  at  night  when  the 
snails  were  out  and  at  work  that  it 
might  prove  quite  effective.  It  must  be 
applied  directly  to  the  bodies  of  the 
snails  and  is  a  good  fertilizer,  but  must 
be  applied  very  freely. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Action  of  Nitrates. 

J.  R.  8.,  Glenshaw,  Pa. — Some  time  ago 
The  It.  N.-Y.  said :  “If  we  were  to  use 
nothing  but  nitrate  of  soda  we  might  lose 
much  nitrogen  by  drainage,  since  it  is  all 
soluble.’’  Now,  is  this  really  known  to  be 
true,  or  is  the  retentive  power  of  the  soil 
not  sufficient  to  hold  such  soluble  matter 
until  needed  for  plant  food?  Are  the  ni¬ 
trates  largely  spent  or  leached  out  of  the 
soil  each  yea'r,  and  need  to  be  renewed 
again  or  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
next  year’s  heat  acting  upon  the  organic 
forms  of  nitrogen  found  or  supplied?  Will 
a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrate,  together  with 
other  elements,  applied  at  time  of  planting 
of,  say  sweet  corn  and  potatoes,  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  needs  of  the  crop,  or  will  the 
niti-ate  leach  away  faster  than  the  growing 
crop  can  use  it?  Would  ground  bone  added 
with  the  mixtui’e  become  available  in  time 
for  early  sweet  corn  or  early  potatoes? 

Ans. — The  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  definitely  for  all  conditions;  the 
best  one  can  do  is  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  principles  involved,  which  are 
here  briefly  considered :  First,  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  the  commercial  source 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  does 
not  combine  to  make  any  fixed  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  soil.  Theoretically,  there¬ 
fore,  as  soon  s  nitrates  are  formed 
from  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  in 
the  soil,  or  as  soon  as  nitrates  that  are 
applied  are  distributed  throughout  the 
soil,  the  natural  tendency  would  be  for 
them  to  pass  out  in  the  drains  when 
rains  follow,  which  are  heavy  enough  to 
carry  the  water  that  falls  through  the 
soil,  into  the  drains.  In  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  liable  to  occur,  as 


plants  will  occupy  soils  in  which  food 
exists,  and  as  the  nitrate  is  soluble  and 
immediately  available  to  the  plant,  it  is 
absorbed.  Hence,  losses  of  nitrates  from 
soils  are  usually  diminished  in  just  the 
proportion  that  the  soil  is  occupied  by 
growing  plants.  Second,  where  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrates  are  made  in  excess  of 
the  requirements,  the  natural  tendency 
would  be  for  more  or  less  of  the  nitrate, 
to  disappear.  This  tendency,  however, 
is  not  so  great  as  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  warrant,  for  al¬ 
though  nitrates  do  not  form  insoluble 
compounds  in  the  soil,  the  soil  possesses 
a  great  retentive  power  for  water  con¬ 
taining  salts,  and  unless  continuous 
heavy  rains  follow  the  application,  the 
movement  of  the  water  in  the  soil 
carrying  the  salts  would  be  quite  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  bringing  the  nitrates  from  the 
lower  levels  to  the  surface  again  as  soon 
as  the  weather  was  favorable  for  rapid 
drying,  which  would  cause  an  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Practically,  therefore,  the  losses 
of  nitrate  need  not  be  greatly  feared, 
except,  first,  upon  lands  uncropped; 
second,  upon  lands  possessing  poor 
holding  properties  (for  example,  very 
coarse  sands  or  gravels),  and  third, 
where  heavy  applications  of  nitrates  are 
made  previous  to  or  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  before  the  plants  are  able 
to  absorb  food.  It  has  beeen  frequently 
recommended  in  the  use  of  nitrates  that 
fractional  applications  be  made,  in  order 
to  avoid  losses  that  might  occur.  This 
practice  is  recommended,  largely  be¬ 
cause  quick  growing  crops  require  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  which,  if  applied 
at  once,  might  result  in  loss  or  might 
cause  too  rapid  an  early  growth. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  e.  b.  voorhees. 


Vetctx  and  Crab  Grass. — Responding  to 
your  call  for  experience  would  say  that 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  vetch ; 
but  have  never  been  able  to  make  It  grow 
rankly  enough  to  get  the  better  of  quack 
grass  or  any  other  persistent  weed.  It  Is 
a  good  catch  crop  for  Winter,  between  sea¬ 
sons  of  Spring  crops;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  western  seedsman’s  statements 
should  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  allow¬ 
ance.  For  choking  out  weeds  I  can  do 
much  better  with  oats  and  peas  sown  early 
in  the  Spring.  Vetch  will  not  be  trouble¬ 
some  as  a  weed.  R.  D.  s. 

Fabius,  N.  Y. 

I  am  not  sure  that  my  experience  with 
vetch  will  fit  the  conditions  of  O.  C.  of 
Stanley,  N.  Y.,  page  471,  nor  have  I  had 
any  experience  sowing  vetch  in  Spring,  but 
I  think  if  he  will  sow  Hairy  vetch  the 
first  of  September  on  that  rich  sandy  loam 
he  will  have  a  growth  the  next  Spring  that 
will  smother  any  low-growing  plant.  In 
fact  mine  is  actually  smothei-ing  the  Win¬ 
ter  turf  oats  with  which  it  was  sown  in 
some  places.  Then  if  he  is  not  too  far 
north  for  cow  peas  to  thrive,  and  will 
mow  the  vetch  for  feed  when  the  pods 
begin  to  fill,  and  at  once  plow  the  land  and 
sow  cow  peas,  they  will  make  life  a  burden 
to  the  quack  grass  until  frost  comes,  and 
improve  the  land  at  the  same  time.  The 
vetch  may  not  make  a  good  growth  the 
first  year  for  want  of  the  proper  inocula¬ 
tion,  but  the  second  year  it  will  be  all 
right.  JOHN  B.  LEWIS. 

Norfolk  County,  Va. 


WEEKS 

SCALES 


Accurate,  Simple,  Durable. 

No  expert  Scale  builder  required  to 
set  them — no  weights  that  can  bo  lost 
or  stolon.  Three  to  twenty  tons  capa¬ 
city.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WEEKS  SCALE  WORKS,  Iluffalo,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  ROST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  direct  to  farmers  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
tree.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


A  Good  Eye 

for  Fence 


AU 

No. 

9 

Wire 


can’t  get  away  from  the  big  steel 
wires,  the  strong  splice,  the  lock¬ 
ing  of  stays  and  laterals,  and 
the  heavy  galvanizing  of 


Fence.  That’s 
everything  in 
the  fence  question  but 
the  price.  And  we’ve 
got  that  right,  too.  Sell 
direct  from  factory  only, 
wholesale  price. 


V/E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


We  want  the  little  orders ;  they  lead  to 
big  ones.  You  need  long  lasting  Empire 
Fence.  Let’s  get  together.  Address 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


80  BALES  AN  HOUR 
IS  EASY 

and  they  are  smooth  and  solid.  It’s  an  all- 
steel  press,  angle  steel  frame  with  angles 
turned  out.  Strong  where  strength  la  needed. 

I  Automatic  Friction  Clutch 

stops  press  Instantly.  FOOT  BUTTON  BLOCK 
DROPPER,  drops  right  time  and  right  place. 
Returns  automatically.  “Now  Idea”  feeder- 
no  play  or  lost  motion  and  no  rolls  to  run 
through.  When  you  start  up  with  an  Ohio 
Bower  Press  the  work  goes  right  along.  No 
chance  for  breakage  and  no  repair  bills.  No 
question  but  that  It  Is  the  press  ot  durability, 
speed  and  economy.  Send  for  catalog  and 
Investigate. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

DEPT.  23  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Our  two-horse  self  feed  press  ts  the  best  built. 


68  TONS  BALED 


IN  lO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


Will  maintain 
that  record  day 
after  day  with 
,  competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 
extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
horse  power  /  // 

ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE 
,  COMPANY 

|  Box  80, 

'  Ann  Arbor,  Hllch* 


IT  MAKES  A . 
H  BALE  THAT 


EVERY  HAY 
BUYER 
WANT5 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

Is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  tons  per  hour. 
Feed  hole  40x50  inches— easy  to  feed;  no  tramping, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  theeut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST..  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


BALES  I5atS ay  HAY 


—often  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  records 
aro  possible  because  our  Gem  Pull  Circle  Steel 
Baler  has  a  largo  feed  opening,  automatic 
brake  device,  small  trip  lever  and  long  pitman 
travel.  Either  two  or  three  stroke,  and  self¬ 
feed  if  desired.  We  will  save  you  $25  or  moro 
In  first  cost  and  much  more  every  year  in 
repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 


our  “Baler  Book. 


Headquarters  for  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes  and  Ted-  1 
ders,  Hay  Carriers  and  outfits  complete.  Horse  and 
hand  sprayers,  also  a  complete  line  of  Blizzard  and 
Famous  (’utters  and  Boss  Potato  Diggers  send  for 
I  Huh.  Cat.  It.  J.  S.  WOObHOUSE,  180-91  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 

Made  of  Split  Ches- 
nut.  Hurdles  are  8't 
ft  long  and  4  ft.  high 
when  set.  Four  Bar 
Hurdles  85c.  ea.;  Five 
Bar  $1:  Six  Bar  $1.20. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 

187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


EASY  TO  BUY 

Superior  Fences,  absolutely 
strongest  and  best  made.  Only 
heavy  gauge  8.  9  and  10  High 
Carbon  Colled  Spring 
Steel  Wire  used.  Liberal  terms. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  Pre©  Cata¬ 
log  and  full  information. 


THK  SUPERIOR  FEYfR  CO. 
Dept,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

,  All  No.  R  Steel  Wire*  Well  galvanlzod.  Weighs 
h  moro  than  most  fences.  15  to  85 c  per  rod, 

*  delivered*  WosendfYcesninplcforinspoction 
and  test.  Write  for  fouco  book  of  133  styles.  ‘ 

The  Brown  Fence  *fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


rprr  Writeatonce forourmoney-  I 
DaJVIa  mtt  saving  plan  on  buying  the  I 
latest  styles  of  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Feneo  nt  the  lowest 
prices,  saving  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profit.  Write—  . 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  o,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Ruralisms 


Prospects  for  Fruit. — Fair  chances 
for  many  kinds  of  fruit  but  full  crops 
of  none,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
strawberries,  would  likely  be  a  fair  sum¬ 
ming-  up  of  present  fruit  prospects.  The 
mild  Winter,  followed  by  a  Spring  no¬ 
ticeably  warmer  and  earlier  than  the 
average,  were  in  themselves  favorable, 
but  most  unwelcome  frosts  and  storms 
at  blooming  time  dashed  all  hopes  of 
banner  crops.  Cherries,  especially  the 
sour  kinds,  apples,  pears,  currants  and 
gooseberries  were  more  or  less  injured, 
while  native  plums  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Japan  and  hybrid  plums  came 
through  well,  and  peaches  were  much 
less  harmed  than  appeared  likely  at  the 
time.  More  damage  was  done  by  lasting 
rains  hindering  pollination  than  by  frost, 
though  the  full  effect  of  the  latter  is 
probably  not  yet  apparent.  A  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  “June  drop”  is  looked  for,  which 
may  relieve  overloaded  peach  and  plum 
trees,  to  their  advantage.  Pears  had  an 
overwhelming  bloom  that  promised  great 
things  to  the  unobservant,  but  the  young 
fruits  have  been  constantly  dropping,  so 
that  few  orchards  can  bear  anything  like 
a  maximum  crop,  even  if  no  further  loss 
occurs.  There  is  a  good  set  of  the  early- 
blooming  apples  such  as  Astrachan  and 
Yellow  Transparent,  but  the  later  va¬ 
rieties  were  caught  when  in  full  bloom 
by  the  fiercest  gale  of  the  season,  and 
now  appear  discouragingjy  bare  of  young 
fruits,  though  the  gain  in  size  may 
largely  make  up  for  sparse  numbers. 
Brier  fruits  show  considerable  frost 
damage,  as  is  often  the  case  when  March 
is  unseasonably  warm.  Unprotected  dew¬ 
berries  suffered  most,  but  blackberries 
and  red  raspberries  showed  many  frost¬ 
bitten  canes.  There  is  now  a  fair  bloom 
on  the  hardier  varieties  which  may  wind 
up  in  a  tolerable  crop.  Grapes  are  still 
in  bud  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  are 
not  starting  as  vigorously  as  might  be 
hoped  for. 

Few  Insect  Pests. — Insect  troubles  are 
noticeable  for  their  absence.  May  was 
comparatively  the  coolest  and  wettest  of 
the  Spring  months,  thus  delaying  the 
usual  pests.  Early  roses,  Deutzias  and 
Paeon ias  are  free  from  the  rose  beetle  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  It  is  hoped 
their  advent  will  be  delayed  until  grape 
blooms  are  over  and  the  fruits  well  set, 
but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  chest¬ 
nut  catkins  will  escape,  as  the  latter  are 
by  no  means  well  advanced.  Orchard 
scales  were  well  cleaned  out  by  the  oil 
and  sulphur  sprays  so  generally  used  this 
Spring  and  are  less  in  evidence  than  any 
time  since  the  San  Jose  invasion  began, 
nearly  15  years  ago.  Cutworms  have 
been  remarkably  sluggish  and  little  dam¬ 
age  has  so  far  been  reported,  but  the 
Asparagus  and  Potato  beetles  are  on 
hand  as  usual,  though  slow  in  breeding. 
Growers  no  longer  attempt  to  poison  the 
adults,  but  reserve  their  arsenicals  until 
the  larvae  or  slugs  can  be  noticed  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  only  pest 
more  abundant  than  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  is  the  im¬ 
ported  Currant  worm.  It  is  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  hellebore  or  other  insecticides, 
but  from  the  hidden  manner  which  the 
larvae  at  first  work,  beginning  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bushes,  considerable  damage 
is  often  done  before  they  are  noticed. 
Gooseberries  suffer  most,  as  the  worms 
invariably  come  before  the  grower  ex¬ 
pects  them. 

Growth  of  Clover. — This  is  the  year 
for  clover.  All  kinds,  Crimson,  Red 
and  White,  have  made  remarkable 
growths.  Alfalfa  and  Melilotus  clovers, 
where  they  are  found,  are  not  far  be¬ 
hind.  On  good  soil  Crimson  clover  is 
nearly  two  feet  high,  where  it  has  not 
lodged,  and  the  usually  dwarf  White  or 
Dutch  clover  rivals  Alsike  in  stature. 

It  appears  profusely  on  roadsides  and 
barrens  where  its  presence  has. scarcely 
before  been  noted.  This  is,  of  course, 


due  to  frequent  rains  and  the  prevalence 
of  moist  heat  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
Spring  drought.  Other  grasses  have 
grown  in  proportion,  so  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  orop  of  hay  is  assured  if  suitable 
weather  for  the  harvest  is  forthcoming. 
Attempts  to  make  Crimson  clover  hay 
have  already  ended  in  the  usual  manner; 
instead  of  the  expected  well-cured  and 
fragrant  forage,  a  mass  of  blackened  and 
rain-washed  material  has  been  stored. 
May  weather  in  the  driest  of  seasons  is 
almost  too  tricky  for  haymaking,  and  in 
ordinary  years  storms,  fogs  and  slow 
evaporation  checkmate  the  best  directed 
efforts  at  curing.  Crimson  clover  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  plants  grown  in  the  Middle  States, 
but  its  utility  is \as  a  soil  restorative  and 
not  as  a  forage  plant.  In  combination 
with  chemicals  it  has  solved  the  problem 
of  maintaining  fertility  on  countless 
farms.  Seed  is  now  sown  by  the  carload 
where  a  few  bushels  were  used  a  decade 
ago.  No  one  now  doubts  its  value 
when  used  with  ordinary  discretion.  We 
have  altered  worked-out  soil  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  of  cement-like  hardness 
— so  devoid  of  humus  that  ragweed 
would  not  grow  on  it — to  dark  loam  of 
sufficient  fertility  to  grow  any  ordinary 
crop,  by  the  persistent  yearly  sowing  of 
Crimson  clover  alone.  More  rapid  and 
profitable  improvement  could  have  been 
made  by  the  sparing  use  of  chemicals 
or  stable  manure,  which  seems  to  bring 
in  the  needed  bacteria,  without  which 
the  clover  cannot  thrive.  From  a  spind¬ 
ling  yellow  growth  at  first,  unable  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Winter,  we  now  have  stands 
that  would  do  a  clover  crank  good  to 
see.  With  a  good  catch  of  Crimson 
clover  all  other  clovers  are  assured,  and 
even  Alfalfa  is  a  possibility,  as  proved 
by  nearby  experience.  There  is  no  profit 
in  bare  land  over  Winter,  and  only  in 
exceptional  cases  is  a  crab-grass  cover 
worth  maintaining.  w.  v.  f. 


Formalin  and  Angleworms. 

TT.  TT.  C ■,  Connecticut. — There  lias  much 
1>oen  said  in  Tnn  It.  N.-Y.  about  formal¬ 
dehyde  lately  as  a  preventive  of  scab.  In 
using  recently  a  very  weak  solution,  one 
pint  to  30  gallons  of  water,  or  one  to  240, 
when  the  mixture  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  after  dipping  the  potatoes  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  dead  angleworms  appeared 
on  the  wet  surface.  They  seemed  to  have 
crawled  hurriedly  to  the  ground  and  died 
almost  immediately.  Of  course  I  know  it  is 
a  poison,  but  the  solution  seemed  too  weak 
to  hurt  as  tough  an  animal  as  a  ground 
worm,  which  can  live  when  cut  in  several 
sections. 

Ans. — I  am  much  interested  in  the 
correspondent’s  accidental  discovery  that 
a  weak  solution  of  formalin  seems  to  be 
so  destructive  to  angleworms.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  solution  has  been  tested  in 
this  way.  I  experimented  with  the  fumes 
on  bedbugs  and  found  that  although 
used  very  strong  they  had  practically  no 
effect  upon  the  bugs.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  fumes  an  insecticide,  and  still 
doubt  the  insecticidal  properties  of  the 
solution.  Angleworms  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  insect  larvae,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
latter  would  be  killed  with  such  a  dilute 
solution.  However,  the  correspondent’s 
experience  is  very  suggestive,  and  when 
opportunity  offers  I  shall  try  the  solu¬ 
tion  upon  these  underground  insects. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Repairing  Cistern ;  Barn  Roofing. 

L.  J.,  Readinp,  Pa. — Will  you  tell  mo  the 
best  way  to  repair  a  cistern  that  will  not 
hold  water  on  the  sides?  in  a  former  issue 
some  one  advised  washing  it  with  cement. 
Do  you  consider  this  effectual,  and  must 
the  old  cement  be  removed  ?  What  is  the 
best  and  most  lasting  rooting  for  a  large 
barn  ? 

Ans. — To  stop  the  leaks  in  an  old  cis¬ 
tern  the  only  practical  way  I  have  ever 
found  was  to  wash  the  cistern  out  thor¬ 
oughly  and  scrape  the  walls  clean  with 
a  thin  iron  of  some  kind,  and  then  if 
there  are  any  places  peeled  off  plaster 
them  up  with  mortar  made  of  just  clear 
Portland  cement  wetted,  but  first  wash 
the  places  over  with  cement  wash  made 
with  cement  and  water.  After  the  plas¬ 


tered  places  set  up  a  little  go  over  the 
whole  thing  with  a  couple  of  coats  of 
cement  wash,  and  brush  it  in  cracks, 
etc.,  till  it  is  well  covered.  If  it  docs 
not  hold  first  time  do  it  over  with  a 
couple  more  coats,  but  do  not- have  your 
wash  too  thick,  or  it  will  be  more  apt  to 
peel  when  it  hardens.  As  to  what  is 
the  best  roof  for  a  large  barn,  for  my¬ 
self  I  would  put  on  nothing  else  but  a 
standing  seam  galvanized  iron  roof, 
made  with  20  gauge  iron,  on  tight  roof 
hoards,  the  pitch  of  roof  to  he  not 
more  than  one-fourth.  Of  course  if  it 
is  an  old  roof  it  would  have  to  remain 
what  it  is.  I  know  such  roofs  that 
have  been  on  20  years  or  more  without 
a  nickel’s  worth  of  repairs,  and  it  is 
likely  they  will  not  need  it  for  as  many 
more.  Where  it  was  practical  I  should 
use  cement  for  a  roof,  but  circumstances 
would  have  to  govern  a  case  like  the 
question  asked.  R.  C.  A. 

Apple  Questions  for  Grant  Hitchings. 

L.  C.  8.,  Rochester,  Y.  Y. — Will  you  ask 
Mr.  Grant  Hitchings  to  tell  whether  he  has 
tried  the  mulch  system  with  Bartlett  pear 
trees,  and  if  so.  with  what  success?  Also 
does  he  raise  the  Wolf  River  and  Constan¬ 
tine  apples,  and  what  does  he  think  of 
them?  How  should  they  be  trimmed  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  fruiting  as  soon  as 
possible? 

Ans. — I  have  about  50  pear  trees  at 
present  that  are  being  grown  by  the 
mulch  method.  They  are  making  a  very 
satisfactory  growth.  The  block  originally 
contained  100  trees.  Three  years  ago  the 
blight  came  along,  starting  from  an  old 
Virgalieu  pear  tree,  and  before  we  got 
the  best  of  it  practically  destroyed  half 
of  the  block.  The  Wolf  River  is  hardy 
and  a  good  producer  of  show  apples. 
As  a  member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  I  would  not  recommend  the 
planting  of  this  variety.  I  have  no  Con¬ 
stantine  in  bearing,  but  I  believe  it  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Alexander  and 
a  safe  variety  to  plant.  My  plan  to  pro¬ 
mote  early  bearing  is  to  start  head  low 
and  to  defer  pruning  until  bearing  habit 
is  established.  After  this  occurs  prune 
moderately  each  year,  until  desired  form 
of  head  to  tree  is  asquired. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Burbank  Plumb. — In  a  recent  issue  | 
there  was  an  article  about  Burbank  plums, 
in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  them  rotting 
on  the  trees.  We  have  a  few  trees  of  the 
Burbank  plum,  and  bad  1  l>o  same  trouble 
the  lirst  two  years;  then  we  read  in  a  fruit 
magazine  that  this  variety  of  plum  should 
be  picked  before  it  ripens,  as  soon  as  it 
commence s  to  turn  red.  and  should  be  laid 
on  trays  in  a  dark  place.  We  tried  that 
and  they  ripened  beautifully  in  three  or 
four  days,  turning  a  dark  red  and  very 
sweet  and  juicy.  M.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Florida  Bananas. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  a  reader  asks  about  bananas 
in  Orange  County,  Florida.  In  low  ground 
on  the  sout  heast  side  of  a  lake  he  will  get  a 
fair  crop  about  one  year  in  five  ;  none  at  ail 
one  year,  and  the  other  three  years  probably 
what  he  can  eat.  The  horse  banana  com¬ 
monly  grown  is  really  a  plantain.  It  is 
coarse ;  I  would  plant  Hart’s  Choice,  a 
much  finer  variety,  and  it  will  stand  the 
cold  as  well  as  the  coarser  sort.  They 
come  from  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  old 
plant,  and  when  they  are  a  foot  high  slip  a 
sharp  spade  between  the  young  plant  and 
the  older  one.  Set  out  the  younger  plants 
eight  by  eight  feet  ;  keep  the  weeds  and  ! 
liners  cut  out  of  them,  give  some  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  rich  in  potash,  and  in  IS 
months,  if  it  does  not  get  too  cold  next 
Winter,  you  will  have  something  that  feels 
mighty  comfortable  under  a  hungry  man's 
jacket.  Let  them  hang  till  Hie  first  fingers 
turn  yellow,  unless  there  is  danger  of  frost, 
then  cut  ;  though  green  as  grass  they  will 
ripen  ;  all  we  buy  are  cut  green  as  can  be. 
They  have  been  propagated  by  slips  as 
above  till  they  have  lost,  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  but  in  a  banana  you  will  see 
the  little  dark  streaks  that  are  the  remains 
of  seed  embryos.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  famous  Manila  hemp  is  produced 
from  a  variety  of  banana.  Musa  textilis. 
Here  if  we  want  to  tie  a  hog  or  small  ani¬ 
mal  tliere  is  nothing  better  than  the  dry 
leaf  stems  of  a  banana;  it  is  soft,  strong 
and  pliable.  I.  K.  | 

Bowling  Green,  Fla. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  the  great  water- 
proofer — asphalt  from  Trinidad 
Lake.  And  the  Lake  is  ours. 

Ask  any  up-to-date  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  for  Book  JO  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world, 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
-where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (llorse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

"AutO-Pop”  nozzle. 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-olL  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 
by  using  the  "Auto-Pop"  nozzle  on 
the  “Auto-Spray"  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  98  J.jBt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  front  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1S00  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  di-ep  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed  ,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*a 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum,f 


' 

NIAGARA  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Most  effective  winter  and  summer  spray  there  is,  for  all  forms  of  sucking  insects  and  fungus. 
Universally  endorsed,  as  we  can  prove.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

NIAGARA  ARSENATE  OF  READ  for  chewing  insects. 
NIAGARA  READY  BORDEAUX.  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYERS. 

Booklet  that  everybody  should  have,  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY,  MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY. 

I  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  give  a 
history  of  a  day  at  Hope  Farm  to  close 
our  little  story.  Let  us  take  Saturday, 
June  6.  The  day  began  the  night  before, 
when  I  told  the  children  I  was  to  be  home 
all  day.  There  was  some  little  consulta¬ 
tion  among  them,  and  then  the  smaller 
boy  began : 

“Did  you  know  there  was  a  ball  game 
in  town  to-morrow?” 

I  hadn’t  heard  of  it — and  these  indirect 
ways  of  approaching  a  subject  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  anyway.  The  children  finally 
selected  one  of  the  girls  as  most  effective 
spokesman,  and  she  came  in  a  way  that  I 
appreciate : 

“Father,  will  you  take  us  to  the  ball 
game  if  we  get  our  work  done?’’ 

I  caught  Mother’s  eye  across  the  table 
and  saw  that  she  wanted  them  to  go  and 
yet  didn’t  want  to  appear  too  anxious. 
So  I  told  them  that  if  we  could  accom¬ 
plish  what  I  had  planned  we  would  go. 
Mother  and  Jack  went  off  to  a  church 
“social,”  but  the  rest  of  us,  like  the  people 
in  the  parable,  begged  to  be  excused.  After 
supper  I  hoed  strawberries  as  long  as  I 
could  see,  and  then  wrent  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  look  at  the  corn  ground.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  looking  down  into  the  valley 
I  saw  a  light  moving  back  and  forth 
near  the  house.  I  couldn’t  make  out  what 
it  was  until  I  found  that  the  boy  had  tied 
the  lantern  to  the  lawn  mower,  and  was 
cutting  away  in  order  to  get  work  done 
ahead  for  the  ball  game !  I  hear  all  sorts 
of  people  lay  down  rules  about  raising 
children.  Many  of  these  preceptors  never 
had  any  children,  and  have  forgotten  that 
they  ever  had  any  childhood.  One  thing 
I  won’t  stand  for  is  preaching  to  a  child. 
If  I  should  undertake  to  sketch  out  any 
model  of  behavior  for  my  children  I  confess 
that  there  would  rise  before  me  a  vision 
of  a  very  bad  boy  who  scraped  out  the 
center  of  the  wedding  cake,  so  that  when 
they  came  to  cut  it  the  whole  thing  fell 
in.  That  same  bad  boy  put  a  bent  pin 
in  the  school  teacher’s  chair,  and  was  up- 
to  other  mischief.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
child  whose  parents  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  pure  animal  friskiness  and  pure 
meanness.  As  for  work,  childhood  is  never 
complete  unless  the  child  can  feel  that  it 
owns  a  part  of  the  home  and  has  paid  for 
it  in  labor.  It  is  a  wretched  thing  for  a 
child  to  grow  up  feeling  that  it  has  been 
made  a  little  drudge  without  reward  or 
hope  of  fair  dealing.  No  man  can  leave 
his  children  a  better  legacy  than  the  habit 
of  willing  labor.  I  know  a  number  of  rich 
men  who  would  give  anything  if  they  had 
their  boys  in  such  shape  that  the  little 
fellows  would  worJc  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
a  ball  game. 

The  sun  came  streaming  into  my  window 
with  the  promise  of  a  good  weed-killing 
day.  I  confess  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  pull  down  the  shade  and  turn 
over  for  another  nap.  But  that  would 
never  do  for  a  man  who  believes  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  labor  by  example.  Sev¬ 
eral  readers  have  asked  how  we  manage 
the  housework  at  Hope  Farm.  Up  to 
about  six  weeks  ago  our  folks  did  it  all 
except  part  of  the  washing.  Every  child 
on  the  place  is  capable  of  getting  up  a  fair 
meal.  Now  we  have  a  woman  with  a  little 
child  who  does  the  kitchen  work.  She  had 
gone  away  for  the  day  and  so  the  little 
girls  were  cooks.  A  little  after  six  I  woke 
the  children.  The  larger  boy  made  the  Are, 
and  by  the  time  the  girls  came  down  the 
water  was  hot.  Philip  got  things  going 
at  the  bam,  gave  the  horses  their  grain 
and  milked  the  two  cows.  By  half  past 
six  the  boy  was  running  his  lawn'  mower 
and  thinking  of  home  I'uns  and  strike  outs 
as  he  pushed.  Jack  and  Henry  do  their 
own  housekeeping  in  part  of  the  old  house. 
There  was  a  dog  show  in  the  county  town 
and  Jack  had  entered  Hope  Farm  Punch — 
the  most  effective  punch  we  have  for 
knocking  out  honors.  I  kept  my  hoe 
swinging  in  the  Kevitt  strawberries.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  patch  of  3,000  plants 
planted  after  Kevitt’s  method — that  is,  sin¬ 
gle  plants  close  together  with  the  runners 
kept  off.  We  have  already  worked  them 
three  times  with  the  wheel  hoe,  and  hand- 
hoed  them  twice — and  they  showed  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it.  After  about  an  hour  of  such 
work  any  man  will  keep  one  eye  on  the 
kitchen  door  and  it  was  a  welcome  sight 
to  me  when  the  little  girl  came  dancing 
out  to  say  that  breakfast  was  ready.  We 
did  our  full  duty  by  that  meal.  If  anyone 
wants  better  food  than  soft  oatmeal  with 
all  the  cream  you  can  get  in  the  dish, 
fried  eggs  that  were  laid  15  hours  before, 
bread  and  butter  and  crab  apple  jelly,  he 
wants  to  hunt  some  other  boarding  house. 
We  were  satisfied,  and  we  laid  in  a  full 
supply. 

There  was  an  acre  of  plowed  ground  on 
the  hill  partly  harrowed  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  Henry  was  to  work  half  a  day.  He 
hitched  Nellie  to  the  cultivator  and  started 


cultivating  potatoes  by  the  house,  while 
Philip  and  I  prepared  to  mark  and  plant 
that  corn.  I  was  just  telling  Henry  that 
cultivating  on  such  a  bright  day  was  the 
surest  thing  on  earth  when,  as  if  to  prove 
me  wrong,  the  girls  came  running  out  to 
say : 

“Here  is  the  tax  collector! 

So  I  sent  Henry  with  Philip  to  the  hill, 
put  the  two  boys  at  cultivating,  and  took 
up  the  tax  problem.  It  wasn’t;  the  collec¬ 
tor,  but  the  assessor  going  his  rounds  to 
see  how  much  property  will  stand.  He 
had  me  down  for  nearly  twice  what  I  paid 
for  the  property  originally.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  make  one  price  per  acre  for 
land  in  a  certain  section,  multiply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  your  acres  by  this  price,  and  add 
what  they  call  the  value  of  buildings. 
Thus  my  orchard  is  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre  as  waste  land  alongside  it, 
while  painting  a  house  or  putting  heating 
fixtures  in  it  may  increase  the  assessment. 
I  could  find  no  cause  for  arguing  with 
the  assessor,  and  he  drove  off  to  tackle 
some  other  tax  payer.  One  boy  went  at 
his  lawn  mowing,  while  I  kept  the  other 
on  Nellie’s  back,  for  where  crops  are 
planted  as  closely  as  on  our  lower  fields 
the  man  with  the  cultivator  must  have 
all  eyes  for  his  job.  And  now  Mother  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  hand  in  the  day’s  work. 
There  were  rugs  to  beat  and  a  floor  to 
scrub  and  the  boy  who  was  playing  George 
Washington  on  that  horse  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  job.  There  are  various  occa¬ 
sions  which  seem  offensive  to  me.  A 
loading  one  is  when  a  lady  with  capacity 
for  argument  and  a  good  cause  put  her 
head  out  of  a  -window  and  frees  her  mind. 
A  window  fxmme  seems  to  give  to  such 
words  something  of  the  power  which  a  can¬ 
non  gives  to  solid  shot.  I  have  seen  strong 
men  so  affected  that  they  went  off  behind 
the  barn  and  kicked  at  the  dog  or  threw 
a  club  at  the  cat ! 

We  were  able  to  finish  our  cultivating. 
Then  the  boy  went  at  his  housework  and 
I  took  Nellie  and  the  cultivator  to  the  hill. 
Philip  was  trying  to  smooth  the  plowed 
ground  with  an  old  Acme,  but  the  teeth 
were  worn  down  so  that  half  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  tool  was  gone.  I  had  ordered 
a  new  set  of  teeth.  I  have  never  found 
a  tool  which,  at  its  best,  does  its  work 
better  than  the  Acme  harrow',  or  which  is 
in  greater  need  of  sharp,  clean  teeth.  When 
we  got  to  the  hill  a  great  flock  of  crows 
rose  from  the  cornfield  which  was  planted 
last  week.  I  was  curious  to  see  what  they 
were  doing,  for  I  could  not  believe  they 
would  take  the  corn.  You  can  imagine 
my  feelings  when  I  found  that  they  had 
practically  ruined  four  acres  of  our  flint 
corn !  It  was  planted  with  our  selected 
seed — picked  with  great  care  from  special 
stalks,  true  to  type.  No  money  can  buy 
more  of  that  seed.  While  we  have  a  little 
of  it  left  the  crows  have  nearly  wiped  out 
all  our  labor  and  care  in  selecting  and 
starting  our  strain  of  Hope  Farm  flint.  In 
order  to  be  dead  sure  of  the  seed  we 
smeared  it  carefully  with  a  new  mixture 
guaranteed  to  repel  the  crows.  The  rascals 
seem  to  take  to  it  as  a  child  takes  to 
candy.  They  have  followed  the  corn  rows, 
digging  out  the  seed  and  pulling  out  the 
stalks,  until  I  doubt  if  there  are  150  hills 
in  the  entire  field.  Some  pf  those  men  who 
are  such  friends  of  a  crow  that  they  even 
want  to  feed  them  would  have  had  a  hard 
time  on  our  hills  when  we  saw  that  field. 

I  have  never  before  known  the  crows  to 
be  so  numerous  or  so  bold.  We  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  rest  of  our  seed  with  tar,  but  the 
loss  of  that  choice  seed  is  a  hard  one. 

Henry  and  I  got  that  field  planted  after 
Philip  harrowed  it.  There  has  been  a  good 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  plowed  under. 
This  soil  grows  more  productive  each  year 
under  our  plan  of  com  with  fertilizer 
among  the  young  apple  trees  and  clover  and 
turnips  in  the  corn.  Philip  went  down  to 
plant  Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn,  and  after 
planting,  Henry  and  I  went  to  cultivating. 
On  about  four  acres  of  young  apple  or¬ 
chard  we  plowed  a  wide  strip  at  each  side 
of  the  row  and  planted  potatoes.  The 
middles  were  in  rye  seeded  to  clover.  This 
rye  has  been  cut  for  hay  and  the  clover  is 
coming  in.  What  we  did  was  to  run  our 
cultivators  along  the  potato  rows,  running 
close  so  as  to  throw  some  dirt  around  the 
plants.  It  was  high  time  for  this  -work, 
for  the  grass  is  coming  in.  The  cultivators 
ripped  up  the  moist  soil  and  did  great 
service  to  both  trees  and  potatoes.  It 
was  a  pleasant  job  to  travel  back  and 
forth  across  the  face  of  the  hill.  At  every 
few  rounds  we  would  let  the  horse  rest 
under  the  trees.  There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  ideal  day  for  cultivating.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  a  sharp 
wind  was  blowing  up  the  valley.  Every 
weed  that  was  ripped  out  was  gone  when 
that  dry  wind  touched  its  root.  And  be¬ 
low  us,  stretched  out  until  the  eye  brought 
up  against  a  hill,  lay  the  valley  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  and  with  every  shade  of  green 
and  brown.  It  was  glorious  to  be  out  in 
such  a  day  to  put  up  a  fight  for  your 
crops.  Henry  had  to  go  early,  for  he 
wanted  to  see  Punch  win  his  prize,  but 
one  of  the  boys  came  to  help,  and  we  got 
the  potatoes  done  shortly  after  12.  Nellie 
had  her  dinner,  but  as  bur  folks  were  not 
quite  ready  I  took  my  hoe  and  started 
at  those  strawberries  again.  Nothing  like 


making  most  of  a  good  day.  When  Mother 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  tell 
me  to  hurry  to  dinner  I  had  additional 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  form  of 
expression. _  You  might  without  disrespect 
call  our  dinner  a  collection  of  “leavings.” 
There  were  the  remains  of  a  boiled  ham 
and  the  last  of  the  veal  made  into  a 
stew.  Potatoes  and  sliced  cucumbers, 
bread  and  butter  and  jelly  and  a  saucer  of 
the  first  strawberries  for  Mother.  We 
didn’t  leave  much  of  the  "leavings.” 

The  children  were  to  wash  the  dishes 
and  finish  the  housework.  After  dinner 
Philip  went  to  planting  sweet  corn,  while 
I  hitched  Nellie  again  to  the  cultivator  and 
continued  our  monotonous  travel.  Tills 
time  I  went  into  the  place  where  I  have 
planted  peach  trees,  currants,  strawberries 
and  cabbage  close  together.  By  using  a 
short  whiflletree,  and  a  slow  horse,  and 
closing  the  cultivator  to  its  narrowest 
point,  we  can  do  great  work  in  this  place. 
It  requires  great  care  not  to  bark  a  tree 
or  root  out  some  useful  plant.  Nellie’s 
highest  ambition  is  to  travel  at  a  funeral 
pace  ahead  of  a  cultivator,  and  she  does 
this  work  well.  By  going  back  and  forth 
in  each  row  we  tore  the  surface  up  and 
killed  millions  of  weeds.  A  little  before 
three  the  children  came  out  to  tell  me  it 
was  time  to  get  ready  for  the  ball  game. 
I  knew  as  a  matter  of  business  I  ought  not 
to  leave  my  work,  for  the  asparagus  needed 
cultivating,  but  a  promise  ought  t’o  be 
like  a  signed  agreement,  and  the  little 
folks  had  done  their  part.  One  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  is  not  so  much  of  a  “sport”  as  the 
rest  of  us,  so  she  went  to  the  dog  show. 
We  gave  Mother  a  special  invitation  to 
come  along  with  us,  but  she  declined,  being 
busy  preparing  for  “Children’s  Day.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  haven’t  very  much 
sporting  blood  !” 

“There  is  quite  enough  of  it  in  the  family 
already.” 

This  shaft  may  have  been  aimed  at  her 
husband  and  daughter,  but  Mother  was 
really  glad  the  children  could  go,  for  they 
had  earned  this  little  pleasure.  So  we 
went  off  with  many  admonitions  about 
keeping  out  of  harm  and  coming  home 
early  ! 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  worth  the  -price,  but  it  wasn’t. 
The  game  was  too  one-sided,  one  side  mak¬ 
ing  one  run  and  the  other  about  as  many 
as  they  pleased.  It  was  like  a  lot  of  large 
men  playing  against  some  light  boys.  One 
thing  that  pleased  me  was  that  our  little 
folks  did  not  applaud  when  our  team  made 
runs  on  errors  of  the  other  side,  or  when 
they  got  10  runs  ahead.  I  hope  no  one 
will  ever  get  a  hand  from  our  folks  unless 
they  earn  it.  The  boys  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  excuses  made  by  the  losing  team. 

“It  was  an  off  day  !” 

“The  umpire  threw  the  game !” 

“Our  catcher  was  sick  !” 

“The  sun  was  in  my  eyes !” 

They  will  learn  that  the  world  is  so 
full  of  excuses  that  you  can  hardly  move 
without  hitting  one.  We  got  back  in  good 
season,  and  there  was  Mother — at  a  window 
— wanting  to  know  about  the  game.  Sup¬ 
per  not  being  ready  I  got  my  hoe  and  at¬ 
tacked  those  strawberries  again.  The  dog 
show  people  came  back  in  great  glee,  for 
Punch  won  three  first  prizes  and  a  silver 
cup.  You  perhaps  do  not  realize  wdiat  that 
means  to  dog  breedei's.  This  little  11- 
pound  Boston  terrier  won  first  prize  at  the 
big  Madison  Square  Garden  show,  and  that 
means  money  for  the  Hope  Farm  Kennels. 
If  you  think  Punch  is  no  purebred,  we  halve 
his  papers.  They  fit.  Jack  has  been  of¬ 
fered  $1,200  for  him.  Who  would  offer 
that  amount  for  you  on  your  shape?  There 
was  a  great  pot  of  baked  beans  when  we 
started  eating  supper,  but  a  small  dish  held 
all  that  was  left  when  we  were  done,  and 
in  addition  large  quantities  of  bread  and 
milk  and  bread  and  butter  accompanied 
the  fruit  out  of  sight.  The  dogs  and  the 
ball  game  demanded  discussion,  but  weeds 
never  stop,  and  so  I  took  my  friend  the 
hoe  for  another  round  witli  those  straw¬ 
berries.  I  had  hardly  struck  a  blow  when 
I  l'emembered  the  Crimson  clover  hay  spread 
out  in  the  swath.  That  wouldn’t  do,  so 
we  took  our  forks  and  cocked  it  up  to  be 
hauled  in  on  Monday.  By  this  time  it  was 
dark  and  the  week’s  work  was  ended.  I 
stopped  by  the  hickoi'y  tree  in  the  lane  to 
think  it  over.  We  came  pi'etty  close  to 
filling  our  programme  for  the  week.  Give 
us  good  weather  and  we  shall  have  a  lively 
time  next  week.  We  must  cut  the  Alfalfa, 
cultivate  everything  once  more,  plant  the 
rest  of  the  squash,  finish  that  corn  plow¬ 
ing,  cut  the  grass  in  the  mulched  orchard 
and  get  it  around  the  trees,  hoe — and  here 
are  the  strawberries  ripening  ahead  of 
time.  It  will  take  planning  and  hustling 
to  get  it  done,  but  we  are  ready  for  it. 

And  so  I  go  down  to  the  house  tired, 
but  well  content  with  our  lot.  Philip  sits 
under  the  tree  in  the  barnyard  smoking 
his  pipe — his  thoughts  no  doubt  back  in 
Norway.  Jack  and  Henry  are  on  the  lawn. 
Little  Punch  climbs  on  Jack’s  knee  like 
a  privileged  character.  Poor  old  crippled 
Shep  watches  from  his  bed  under  the  shrull. 
His  leg  was  broken  in  March,  and  he  will 
now  go  to  the  end  of  his  days  with  more 
or  less  of  a  limp.  Shep  would  never  win 
any  prize  at  a  dog  show,  but  he  has  first 
place  at  Hope  Farm.  I  am  glad  to  go  to 
the  old  fellow  and  pat  him,  for  he  goes 
on  three  legs  to  follow  me  all  over  the 
farm.  The  moon  comes  sailing  up  over 
the  trees.  I  start  some  work  at  my  desk, 
but  it  seems  more  sociable  in  the  other 
room  where  our  folks  are  gathered.  Mother 
is  darning  a  few  garments.  She  is  about 
as  close  a  friend  to  her  needle  as  I  am  to 
the  hoe.  The  boy  has  peeled  the  potatoes 
for  to-morrow’s  fish  balls,  and  the  girls  have 
put  away  the  supper  things.  But  first  you 
know  it  is  time  for  bath  and  bed,  and  off 
they  go  trooping  in  regular  order. 

“Oh,  but  haven’t  we  had  a  fine  time?” 
said  the  little  girls,  too  tired  to  enjoy  it 
longer. 

Well,  we  did — everybody  but  the  weeds, 
and  that  baseball  club  that  lost.  There  is 
happiness  to-night  and  hope  for  to-mori'ow 
at  Hope  Farm.  I  think  as  I  blow  out  the 
last  light  and  see  the  bright  moonlight 
on  the  lawn,  how  little  a  burglar  would 
get  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  break  down 
our  feeble  locks.  I  am  mighty  thankful 
that  we  are  all  at  home,  all  thankful  for 
the  day,  all  obliged  to  labor  with  our 
hands,  and  all  knowing  that  up  here  among 
the  hills  the  good  Lord  who  has  carried  us 
gently  on  our  way  will  still  be  with  us 
through  the  night.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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My  proposition  is  post 
lively  the  best  made 
by  any  factory 


-  luvmni 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

125,000  Guarantee— Altogether 
different  from  any  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  my  proposition  sure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
mako  or  kind — from  |29.90  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  ^ 

666  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo, la. 


_ Catalog 

ree — Full  of  Bargains  In  High 
Grade  Buggies,  Harness,  Wngons 
and 

merits.  ONLY 


'30  Days*  Free  Trial 


EVERETT  PORTABLE  DUMP-BOX 


Fits  Any  wagon  gear.  Dumps  load  Instantly,  or  will  spread  it. 
Entire  foot  operation.  One-third  the  cost  of  dump-wagon. 
Money-anver  for  contractors,  teamsters  and  farmers.  Money¬ 
maker  for  dealers.  Indispensable  for  road  improvements, 
maradamizlng,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 

EVEREH  MFG.  CO.,  33  Lake  St.,  Newark,  NEW  YORK. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

abonfc  pood  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
y ou  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  Jot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  I  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0.» Box  88  •  Quincy,  Ills, 


Running  Water  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by 
doing  away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives 
city  conveniences  in  the  home.  If  thero’s  a 
stream  on  your  land  Install  a 


NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 


and  have  all  the  comforts  possible. 

No  cost  for  power.  Works  day  and 
night.  Writef  or  catalog  AO  and  esti¬ 
mate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  - .  . 

ami  Towers.  Niagara  hydraulic  engine  co„ 

110  Xa>»an  Street,  New  York.  Xaotory,  t  he. tor,  Pa, 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BKST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak, 
points  of  none.  Send) 
for  illustrated  circular 
_  mentioning  this  paper. 

LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N,  Y. 

Milk  Oil  Dip  , 

For 

Cattle,  Sheep,  tV  / 
Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  1 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  cal.  barrel  S10. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.62  BEAVER  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


9 


Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dips 
have  healthier  animals— get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  than  half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
the  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


The  leading  sheep  dip  for  66  years.  Used  on  over 
250  million  sheep  every  year.  Kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stain  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal,  pkt.  60c;  100  gal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  all  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non- 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  salty.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip— no  sediment. 
Goes  farther  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc. 

QjJQ  1  l/\n  n%  n  lr/uv  OTVY  11  ama  f  a*.  — X  A  2 — 

or  30 
gal 


TABLETS 


A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  an<l  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tublet  for  lamb  or  shont;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
— 10  tablets  20c  postpaid;  box  of  100  tablets  $1.50 postpaid. 


The  most  effective  skin  dressing  for  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cares  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders  in  preparing  an  imals  for  show. 

Price— Quart  can  $1,00;  gal.  can  $3.00. 


COOPER’S  TREE  SPRAY 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 

caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal- 
l  on  makes  100  gallons  of  wash.  Price — Gallon  can,  $3.00. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  where  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  the  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Wm.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  Illinois  St.. Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  for  freight  account. 

_  Distributing:  Agents: 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  170  William  St*. 
New  York,  N.  Y., 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
3  0  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Mr.  Patterson  just  about  settles  the  iron  or  steel 
nail  question  in  his  article  on  the  first  page.  The  iron 
nails  outlast  the  shingles,  while  the  steel  nails  rust 
off  when  the  shingles  are  nearly  as  good  as  new. 
Those  nail  pictures  show  us  what  is  going  on  in  cheap 
buildings  which  are  supposed  to  be  held  together  by 
steel  nails.  If  that  is  the  way  they  go,  the  time  must 
soon  come  when  their  use  will  be  prohibited  for  out¬ 
side  work. 

* 

Any  man  who  has  growth  in  him  is  better  off  for 
getting  out  among  strangers  and  observing  their  ways. 
New  scenes,  new  faces  and  new  ways  help  make  the 
old  ones  better.  We  found  it  a  good  part  of  a  course 
at  an  agricultural  college  to  be  obliged  to  work  about 
as  hired  man  on  various  farms.  As  all  our  readers 
cannot  travel  as  they  would  like,  we  try  to  bring  new 
scenes,  new  thoughts  and  new  hopes  to  them,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  try  to  fill  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  earnest  experience  of  plain  people. 

* 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Indiana,  speaks  for  every 
progressive  breeder  in  the  country  when  lie  says : 

Our  breeding  associations  in  the  past  have  seemed  to 
feel  that  their  greatest  responsibility  lay  in  registering 
live  stock,  in  making  transfers,  and  in  advertising  the 
breed.  For  a  long  time  1  have  felt  that  they  had  a  still 
greater  duty,  and  that  was  to  take  an  active  part  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  pedigrees.  The  experience  re¬ 
cently  brought  forward  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  simply  corroborates  my  view  of  this  matter. 

Some  of  the  live  stock  breeders’  associations  are 
now  to  have  their  trial  by  fire.  Let  us  see  how  they 
meet  it ! 

* 

‘‘The  Long  Island  Produce  Association”  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  organization  and  will  be  ready  to  begin 
selling  the  potato  crop  about  the  middle  of  July.  A 
large  proportion  of  farmers  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  have  joined.  If  they  will  only  give  loyal  sup¬ 
port  the  Association  will  make  a  great  success.  The 
object  is  to  handle  and  sell  high-class  potatoes  and 
other  crops  under  a  trademark  dealing  direct  wjth 
city  retailers  or  handlers.  The  conditions  on  Long- 
Island  are  ideal  for  doing  such  work.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  growers  to  stand  by  the  Association  through 
thick  and  thin. 

* 

In  the  last  few  days  of  the  special  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  a  new  bill  providing  for  the 
slaughter  of  tuberculous  cattle  was  introduced.  This 
bill  called  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  pay  for 
slaughtered  cattle.  The  maximum  appraisement  is 
put  at  $75,  no  distinction  being  made  between  a  grade 
or  a  purebred  cow.  If,  after  slaughter,  the  disease 
is  found  to  be  localized  in  the  carcass,  the  State  will 
pay  SO  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  If  it  is  generalized 
50  per  cent  will  be  paid.  In  the  past  the  payments 
have  been  60  and  40  per  cent  respectively.  If  the 
meat  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is  fit  for  food  it  may 
be  sold  as  such  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  the  proceeds  from  it  and  from  the  hide  are  to 
be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  If  an  owner  of  cattle 
desire  to  have  them  tested  with  tuberculin,  such  test 
will  be  given,  but  we  understand  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  present  commissioner  not  to  compel  this  test, 
but  to  depend  largely  upon  a  physical  examination. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  anything  except  pure 
tuberculin.  It  also  provides  for  carrying  out  what  is 
called  the  Bang  system  of  handling  cattle.  Under  this 
plan  the  suspected  animals  are  kept  in  a  herd  by 
themselves,  given  good  treatment  so  that  they  may, 
if  possible,  recover,  and  still  not  contaminate  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  This  bill  is  an  improvement  over  the 
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one  which  Governor  Hughes  vetoed.  It  was  quickly 
passed  by  the  Assembly  with  only  seven  votes  against  it. 
The  Senate  cut  down  the  appropriation  to  $75,000 
and  then  passed  the  bill  unanimously.  With  what  is 
left  of  the  regular  appropriation  this  will  give  Com¬ 
missioner  Pearson  $129,000  to  pay  for  slaughtered 
cattle,  with  more  promised  if  needed.  There  should 
now  begin  a  definite  and  thorough  plan  for  controll¬ 
ing  the  disease  without  frightening  consumers  out  of 
their  wits. 

* 

The  personal  letter  from  Brother  Tucker  printed 
on  next  page  will  shock  many  farmers,  but  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  us.  A  sincere  man,  deeply  humiliated  through 
advocating  wrong,  would  admit  his  error  frankly, 
and  make  no  display  of  his  resentment.  Brother 
Tucker  docs  neither,  but  chooses  the  ignoble  course 
of  insulting  farmers  who  have  helped  support  him, 
and  attacking  with  worse  than  insult  those  who  have 
openly  opposed  his  defense  of  fraud.  It  is  well  that 
farmers  generally  should  know  from  his  own  words 
the  sneers  and  contempt  which  Brother  Tucker  evi¬ 
dently  holds  for  the  plain  people  who  must  earn  their 
bread  by  their  own  labor.  No  doubt  Brother  Tucker 
thought  he  could  safely  vent  his  spite  in  private  let¬ 
ters.  He  would  know  better  if  he  could  see  the  col¬ 
lection  of  such  documents  which  loyal  friends  and 
readers  have  turned  over  to  us.  jSome  of  them  are 
clearly  libelous  and  actionable,  and  they  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  abuse 
they  contained  was  bitterly  personal,  for  which  we 
care  nothing.  When,  however,  he  attacks  our  readers 
we  think,  as  Mr.  Small  writes  us,  that  they  should 
be  vindicated.  That  is  why  we  print  the  letter.  Our 
readers  will,  without  doubt,  do  the  rest.  One  of 
Brother  Tucker’s  “stupid  farmers”  has  written  us  the 
following : 

“J  and  my  father  have  taken  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  for  50  years,  but  it  will  never  be  renewed  when 
the  present  subscription  runs  out!'' 

Opinions  may  differ,  but  it  seems  to  11s  that  this 
“stupid”  man  shows  intelligence  of  a  high  order.  Ex- 
Governor  Hoard,  in  writing  of  the  outcome  of^this 
cattle  case,  says : 

“I  think  that  one  of  the  most  wholesome  lessons 
has  been  read  to  the  breeding  class  of  the  United 
States  in  this  transaction  that  ever  occurred.  .  .  . 

I  think  you  have  done  distinguished  service  to  the 
future  probity  of  the  cattle  breeding  interests  in  the 
United  States.’’ 

As  for  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company,  Brother 
Tucker,  although  knowing  better,  has  repeatedly- 
charged  that  Mr.  Collingwood  begged  this  concern  to 
advertise.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Collingwood  nevet 
in  all  his  life  solicited  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company 
for  one  word  of  advertising!  He  has  not  even  dis¬ 
cussed  advertising  with  any  firm  whatever  for  years. 
He  does  not  even  pretend  to  know  the  rates  of  adver¬ 
tising  well  enough  to  figure  the  cost  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  for  the  editorial  department  is  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  and  uninfluenced  by  the  advertising.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  advertising  space  for  sale  at  stated  rates 
to  reputable  parties,  but  not  one  line  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  paper  can  be  purchased  even  by  a  king's 
ransom.  Possibly  our  advertising  solicitor  called  upon 
the  Buffalo  Company.  Circulars  and  letters  from  this 
office  have  no  doubt  reached  them.  Without  question 
we  would  have  accepted  their  advertising  order  had  it 
come  before  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  or  before  we  studied  the  station 
reports.  Had  we  accepted  the  advertising  and  then 
learned  these  facts  we  should  have  promptly  can¬ 
celled  the  order.  We  do  not  profess  we  know  that 
this  company  had,  last  year,  the  poorest  official  show¬ 
ing  of  any  fertilizer  concern  in  the  country.  We 
might,  with  justice,  descend  to  Brother  Tucker’s  level 
and  use  what  President  Roosevelt  calls  “a  short  ugly 
word’  to  accurately  describe  his  insulting  statement 
that  a  $10  advertising  order  would  influence  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  man  apparently 
cannot  help  judging  the  motives  of  others  by  his  own. 
We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  every  man  whose  opinion  we  value  will  believe 
at  once  that  neither  a  $10  order  or  a  $10,000  order 
would  induce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  uphold  fraud,  or  be 
silent  when  the  truth  ought  to  be  spoken. 

* 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  we  all  should 
remember  when  haying  time  comes.  Hay  is  cured 
more  by  the  wind  than  by  the  sun.  Water  is  evap¬ 
orated  from  the  grass  through  the  leaves  easier  than 
through  the  stems.  When  the  grass  is  spread  out  so 
that  the  leaves  are  rapidly  dried  it  will  take  longer 
to  dry  out  the  stems.  So  long  as  the  leaves  are  kept 
alive  and  green  they  will  suck  the  water  from  the 
stems,  and  that  is  why  hay,  and  especially  clover,  is 
better  cured  in  the  cock.  The  leaves  are  the  best 
part  of  the  clover  anyway.  If  they  are  dried  crisp  at 


first  they  rattle  off.  In  some  cases  in  spite  of  all  our 
care  we  find  it  necessary  to  house  the  hay  before  it 
is  cured  as  we  want  it.  Salt  scattered  over  the  mow 
as  it  is  filled  will  help  keep  the  hay.  It  absorbs  mois¬ 
ture  and  also  retards  fermentation  to  some  extent. 
Every  year  the  argument  comes  up  as  to  whether  the 
barn  should  be  shut  tight  or  left  open  to  get  rid  of 
most  moisture  from  the  steaming  hay.  We  should 
shut  it  tight  as  possible.  Then  the  vapor  will  rise 
from  the  hay  and  pass  off  at  the  top.  If  the  barn  is 
open  much  of  this  rising  vapor  will  be  condensed  into 
water  and  remain  on  the  hay. 

* 

Governor  Hughes  finally  won  out  in  his  fight  to 
pass  the  anti-gambling  bills.  At  the  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature  the  bills  were  defeated  by  a  tie  vote. 
At  the  special  session  the  line-up  among  the  Senators 
was  the  same  as  before,  but  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was 
elected  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  Counties,  voted  for 
the  bills  and  they  were  passed  26  to  25.  The  Governor 
signed  them  at  once.  This  is  a  great  personal  victory 
for  Governor  Hughes  and  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  sticking  to  a  righteous  cause  with  patience  and 
courage.  A  dramatic  scene  incidental  to  the  voting 
was  the  action  of  Senator  Foelker,  of  Brooklyn,  who, 
at  considerable  risk  went  from  a  sick  bed  and  re¬ 
corded  his  vote  for  the  bills.  The  people  were  with 
the  Governor  and  the  politicians  against  him.  The 
former  won,  as  they  always  will  when  they  really  try. 

* 

News  comes  from  Albany  that  Frank  E.  Dawlcy  is 
no  longer  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes.  He  was  advised  to  resign,  and  finally  did  so. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Dawley  begins  to  fall 
in  with  the  suggestions  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  He 
should  keep  on  and  resign  as  State  Statistician  for 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  also  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeders’  associations  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  adds  any  great  dignity  to 
the  State  Grange  as  its  representative  on  the  Board 
of  Cornell  trustees.  He  should  then  settle  with 
Squiers  and  Rogers,  and  thus  make  an  end  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  are  asked  by  many  what  Governor 
Hughes  has  done  about  it.  Apparently  nothing.  We 
understand  that  the  investigation  which  he  finally 
started  was  never  finished.  The  definite  charges 
against  Dawley  in  which  the  State  was  interested  seem 
to  have  been  ignored. 

♦ 

The  letter  postage  rate  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  will  hereafter  be  two  cents — the  former 
rate  being  five  cents.  It  is  expected  that  a  similar 
postal  reduction  will  be  made  between  this  country 
and  Germany.  The  argument  is  that  this  will  lead 
to  a  large  increase  in  postal  revenues,  since  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  with  friends  on  the  other 
side  will  write  many  more  letters  when  the  lower 
postal  rate  goes  into  effect.  This  has  been  the  result 
with  every  reduction  in  postage.  But  what  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  economy  and  justice  it  is  to  cut  the  rate 
on  foreign  postage  down  by  60  per  cent,  and  still 
compel  people  of  our  own  country  to  pay  the  old 
extravagant  rates  on  parcels.  If  the  argument  that 
a  reduction  of  foreign  postage  will  increase  the  rev¬ 
enue  is  sound,  a  lower  parcels  post  will  do  much 
more.  It  is  the  most  needed  public  convenience  to¬ 
day.  The  express  companies  and  politicians  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  prevent  Congress  from  giving 
the  people  a  parcels  post.  The  time  has  come  to 
send  a  new  set  of  men  to  Washington  if  the  old  set 
will  not  do  their  work. 


BREVITIES. 

IIe  helps  the  Lord  who  helps  the  land. 

If  you  take  our  advice  you  will  not  try  to  seed  grass 
with  millet. 

Wonderful  how  an  acre  of  good  Alfalfa  does  till  up 
the  hay  mow. 

Now  they  say  even  chewing  tobacco  is  “adulterated” 
with  western  Alfalfa  ! 

What  about  that  “big-wing  disease"  of  chicks  referred 
to  on  page  513?  Is  it  a  common  trouble? 

Rye  flour  is  often  used  as  a  dressing  for  skin  erup¬ 
tions.  As  a  mush  with  molasses  rye  flour  has  a  useful 
effect. 

A  western  city  proposes  a  fine  of  $10  for  every  chicken 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  What  a  paradise  for  garden 
lovers! 

Tell  us  your  experience  in  putting  salt  or  lime  on 
green  hay  as  it  goes  into  the  mow.  How  much  did  you 
use?  The  result? 

A  convict  in  New  York  State  recently  brought  a 
damage  suit  against  the  prison  authorities  because  they 
had  made  him  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  We 
may  be  old-fogyish  in  our  ideas,  but  we  think  that 
people  who  object  to  the  penal  system  ought  to  stay  out 
of  jail. 

The  Russian  duma  may  not  be  gaining  liberty  for  the 
Russian  peasants  all  at  once,  but  it  is  not  idle.  A  law 
has  been  passed  which  put  the  poison  mark  of  skull 
and  cross  bones  on  vodka — -the  Russian  whisky.  It  is  a 
true  theory  that  no  man  can  be  worthy  of  freedom  while 
he  is  a  slave  to  liquor. 


ir.os. 
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BROTHER  TUCKER  ON  “STUPID”  FARMERS 
The  Bald  Statement  of  a  Snob. 

Brother  Tucker,  of  The  Country  Gentleman,  has 
been  stung  to  desperation  by  the  outcome  of  this 
cattle  case.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  admit 
frankly  that  he  had  been  deceived  into  taking  a  false 
position.  Had  he  done  this  people  would  have  re¬ 
spected  him,  and  the  incident  would  have  been  closed. 
Brother  Tucker  evidently  isn’t  admitting  anything. 
Not  daring  to  print  his  real  sentiments,  he  sends 
them  through  the  mail.  One  of  our  readers  asked 
Brother  Tucker  why  The  Country  Gentleman  printed 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  report  in  the  smallest  possible  type, 
why  it  continues  to  advertise  Dawley’s  bacteria  soil, 
and  why  it  exploits  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Company. 
In  reply  Brother  Tucker  sent  the  letter  which  appears 
on  this  page.  We  have  had  it  photographed  and 
engraved  just  as  it  was  written.  We  have  read  many 
other  such  letters  in  which  Brother  Tucker  refers 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  “an  unspeakably  unscrupulous 
sheet”  or  “a  yellow  journal.”  He  also  refers  to  the 
editor  and  publisher  as  “liars”  and  scoundrels,  with 
utter  lack  of  character.  We  have  long  known  that 
Brother  Tucker,  like  all  snobs,  regards  common  work¬ 
ing  farmers  as  “stupid”  and  lacking  in  intelligence. 
As  he  does  not  dare  -express  his  real  sentiments  in 
public  print  we  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  No  pos¬ 
sible  comment  from  us  would  add  to  the  self-inflicted 
indictment  which  Brother  Tucker’s  own  words  will 
firing  him.  Mr.  Small  made  the  following  good- 
tempered  reply,  which  leaves  little  to  say: 

“Country  Gentleman  : 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  favor  of  26th  inst.  at  hand  and 
contents  noted.  While  the  facts  may  all  be  correctly 
stated  by  you,  the  tone  of  your  letter  is  that  of  one 
who  has  the  losing  end  of  a  bad  cause.  As  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  rising  20  years, 

I  naturally  do  not  feel  flattered  by  your  classification 
of  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers. 

“Of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure;  the  rumors  of  this 
scandal  will  permeate  every  farming  community,  and 
no  more  effective  service  could  be  done  the  dairy 
breeding  interest  than  to  publish  opetily  that  the  reg¬ 
istry  associations  administer  some  decent  sort  of  dis¬ 
cipline  to  such  men  as  Dawley,  who  have  abused  con¬ 
fidence  of  such  associations.  When  you  attempt  to 
convince  me  by  assertion  without  proof  or  argument 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  buy  Alfalfa  bacteria  of  Daw- 
ley — well,  all  I  say  is  that  I  should  look  elsewhere 
if  I  were  buying  that  kind  of  goods.  Rural  sub¬ 
scribers  may  be  as  dense  as  you  assert,  but  some  of 
them  can  see  through  a  millstone — when  the  hole  is 
bored.”  e.  l.  small. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was  scorched  June 
2  in  a  .$100,000  fire  that  wiped  out  the  opera  house 
and  a  dozen  other  buildings.  Giant  trees  which  have 
lined  East  Main  street  for  years  were  ruined.  All  the 
village  records  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  were  destroyed. 
.  .  .  The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  composed  of  army 

officers,  which  has  been  in  session  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
made  its  allotments  for  the  coming  season,  amounting  to 
a  total  of  $308,000.  The  great  main  Winter  trail  to  the 
interior  from  Valdez  will  be  widened  in  places  at  the 
cost  of  $110,000.  The  famous  Keystone  Canon  will  be 
made  passable  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  a  road  will 
be  carved  out  of  the  mountain  side  on  the  big  Delta 
River.  Many  new  mining  camps  will  be  connected  with 
the  rivers  which  are  navigable,  and  the  old  camps  will 
have  new  roads  constructed  to  hasten  their  development. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  inspection 
of  the  oyster  beds  in  New  York  Bay  and  along  Long 
Island  by  Commissioner  Porter  of  the  New  York  Health 
Department,  and  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner 
Whipple,  under  a  law  recently  enacted.  The  departments 
are  authorized  to  co-operate  in  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  oyster  beds.  Samples  of  the  oysters  will 
be  secured  and  State  certificates,  showing  their  condi¬ 
tion,  will  be  issued.  The  inspections  will  be  in  charge 
of  Dr.  II.  D.  Pease  of  the  State  Health  Department. 
.  .  .  Justice  Mills,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  White 

Plains,,  N.  Y.,  dismissed  June  3  the  action  brought  by 
John  N.  Itohrs,  a  convict  at  Sing  Sing,  who  sued  C.  V. 
Collins,  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons ;  ex-Warden  Addi¬ 
son  Johnson  and  other  officials  for  $10,000  for  working 
him  more  than  eight  hours  at  the  prison,  which  he  con¬ 
tended  is  in  violation  of  the  State  law.  This  suit  has 
attracted  wide  attention  among  the  prison  officials  of  the 
State,  as  its  success  would  have  involved  an  entire  change 
of  discipline  at  all  penal  institutions.  It  is  said  that 
Rohrs  was  backed  indirectly  by  the  labor  unions,  who 
hoped  to  restrict  convict  labor.  Rohrs  was  convicted  of 
wife  beating.  lie  was  employed  as  a  printer.  .  .  . 

Harry  Brunaugh,  former  secretary  to  Mayor  Bookwalter, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  more  recently  superintendent  of 
street  repair  work  for  the  Western  Construction  Company, 
was  convicted  June  4  of  defrauding  the  city  and  sen¬ 

tenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  14 
years.  Brunaugh  presented  and  collected  bills  from  the 
city  for  patching  asphalt  streets,  some  of  the  patches 
being  wider  than  the  streets  on  which  the  work  was  done. 
The  frauds  on  the  city  aggregate  about  $15,000.  . 

Declaring  that  the  original  allowance  of  $75,000  for  each 

of  the  three  receivers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  same  sum  for  their  counsel,  amounted  to 
a  spoliation  of  assets,  and  that  to  allow  it  to  stand 
would  impair  confidence  in  tne  administration  of  justice, 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  cut  those  fees  down  to  $20,000  for  each  man. 
Justice  Gaynor,  who  wrote  the  decision,  said:  “The 
amount  allowed  was  so  grossly  excessive  as  to  amount 
to  a  spoliation  of  the  assets  of  the  trust  company,  and 
the  order  must  be  revised  or  modified  for  that  reason. 
To  allow  it  to  stand  would  implant  a  general  distrust  in 
the  administration  of  justice.”  .  .  .  Eight  pei-sons 

were  killed  and  from  15  to  20  injured  in  a  head-on  col¬ 
lision  between  two  cars  on  the  Washington,  Baltimore 
&.  Annapolis  Electric  Railway  Company  June  5  at  Camp 
Parole,  about  two  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  accident  has  not  been  definitely  deter¬ 
mined,  but  there  was,  it  was  stated,  a  confusion  in  the 
orders  as  to  where  the  cars  should  pass. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  entered  into  an' 
agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  co-operative 
work  at  the  State  cranberry  station  at  Cranmoor,  Wis., 
in  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  cranberry  culture. 
Insect  and  fungus  diseases  affecting  the  crop  will  demand 
special  attention  this  season  under  the  special  direction 
of  C.  B.  Ilardenberg,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  class  of  1905,  who  is  now  special  field 
agent  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  results  of  the  work  of  last  year  are  now  in  press, 
and  will  be  issued  shortly  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “The 
Cranberry  Insects  of  Wisconsin.” 

State  Agricultural  Commissioner  Pearson  served  notice 
June  (i  on  managers  of  county  fairs  that  if  any  gambling 
is  permitted  at  the  fairs  State  funds  will  be  withheld. 
The  Commissioner  says  technical  violations  have  taken 
place  heretofore,  hut  in  the  future  the  law  governing 
gambling  and  exhibitions  will  be  strictly  enforced  and  no 
evasions  will  be  permitted. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Berkshire  Breeders’ 
Association  is  called  to  meet  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1908,  at  seven  o’clock  p.  m. 
At  that  time  officers  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
an  executive  committee  will  be  selected  and  such  other 
business  transacted  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  breed  in  this  State.  Calvin  J.  Iluson,  president ; 
Harry  B.  Harpending,  secretary. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  HAY  CROP. 


We  have  a  very  large  amount  of  old 
crop  prospects  were  never  any  better, 
here. 

Albion,  Mich. 


hay  back,  and  the 
No  Alfalfa  raised 
F.  E.  NOLIN. 


Tin'  present  outlook  in  this  section  is  very  flattering 
for  a  large  crop  of  hay.  There  is  probably  at  least 


are  low,  but  yet  sellers  understanding  the  position  as 
well,  realize  that  present  prices  will  prove  to  be  high  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  consequently  they  are  making 
sales  at  best  possible  prices.  Alfalfa  clover  is  handled 
on  our  market,  and  the  feeders  are  beginning  to  realize 
its  true  value,  but  have  no  desire  to  pay  a  premium  over 
the  price  of  all  other  clover,  but  yet  everything  being 
equal  they  show  their  preference  for  Alfalfa. 

Baltimore,  Md.  clarence  a.  euler  &  co. 

We  consider  there  is  one-third  of  the  hay  that  goes  to 
city  markets  still  left  in  sections  contributory  to  New 
York  and  New  England,  or  enough  to  supply  the  city 

markets  till,  say  December,  without  touching  the  growing 
crop.  The  growing  crop  seems  sure  to  be  a  heavy  one, 
a  much  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  it  being  clover. 
The  demand  for  hay  has  been  unusually  light,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  continuance.  Quebec  still  has  large  quantities 
of  old  hay  and  prospects  of  a  bumper  crop,  and  this  hav 
will  now  supply  a  largo  amount  of  the  export  demand, 
that  has  been  using  United  States  bay.  We  look  for 

prices  in  New  York  to  soon  be  between  $12  and  $U5  for 
No.  3  and  No.  1.  Alfalfa,  if  nice  quality,  we  have  l*een 
able  to  dispose  of  at  about  the  same  price  as  prime  Tim¬ 
othy,  but  as  supplies  of  it  have  been*' limited,  the  outlet, 
has  been  to  a  few  customers  who  would  have  it  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  At  such  times  when  we  were  able  to  get 
it  in  quantities,  we  have  sold  it  to  cow  owners,  and  they 

seemed  to  prefer  it  to  the  best  clover,  and  paid  us 

about  $2  a  ton  premium  for  it.  We  think  it  would  sell 
in  good  quantities  at  about  $1  to  $2  a  ton  over  clover. 

Townley,  N.  J.  the  American  hay  co. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  hay  crop  in  the  Middle  West 
is  certainly  very  promising.  It  has  been  exceptionally 
grass-growing  weather  up  to  the  present  time,  with  ius'f 
a  trifle  too  much  moisture  in  lowland,  but  upon  the  whole 
promising  indeed  ;  more  than  an  average  yield  in  tons  per 
acre.  We  are  told  the  acreage  will  he  larger  than  Iasi 
year.  Clover  mixed  and  clover  promise  to  be  very  abund¬ 
ant.  It  seems  to  have  come  up  spontaneously,  not  onl.t 


The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper, 


LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Publishers,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Ei,  L.  Snail- 
Dear  Sir  : 

We  have  given  the  whole  story  of  the  Dawley  ‘business,  accu¬ 
rately^  AS  NO  OTHER  PERIODICAL  HAS  DONE  ;  hut  referring  to  what  you  say 
about  the  size  of  the  type,  we  would  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  that 
you  do  not  know  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  breeders  of  improved 
live  stock  (  AND  THAT  MEANS  THE  GENERAL  INTEREST  OP  ALL  AGRICULTURISTS 
OP  ANY  SORT  )  to  say  just  as  little  do  out  this  case  as  may  be,  beyond  gi¬ 
ving  the  facts  ?  Dont  you  know  that  stupid  farmers  who  believe  there  is 
nothing  in  blood,  use  every  such  disclosure  to  argue  that  pedigreed  cat¬ 
tle  are  all  nonsense  anyhow  ;  that  you  cannot  trust  any  pedigree  ;  and 
all  that  sort  of  rot  ?  If  you  really  do  not  know  that  it  is  for  the 
common  interest  of  our  agriculture  to  make  such  disclosures  just  as  little 
prominent  as  possible,  it  is  most  astonishing  ;  we  should  think  anybody 
would  see  that,  without  the  need  of  any  explanation*  We  have,  0?  COURSE, 
made  a  regular  study  to  state  the  facts  in  this  case  just  as  briefly  as 
possible*  We  leave  it  to  suoh  papers  as  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  which  havo 
no  circulation  among  farmers  intelligent  enough  to  distinguish  between 
a  Jersey  and  a  scrub  cow  for  butter  making,  to  parade  the  facts  in  this 
case  and  do  as  much  harm  as  possible  to  the  whole  cause  of  improvement 
of  our  live  stock*  You  will  never  see  the  Country  Gentleman  doing  dirty 
work  of  that  contemptible  kind* 

As  to  the  Bacteria  Soil,  we  are  entirely  sure  that  you  can 
buy  it  of  .  the  advertiser  with  entire  safety*  The  advt  would  not  have  been 
inserted  otherwise*  There  agai  n  is  where  our  policy  la  absolutely  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker*  Mr*  Collingwood,  the  editor  of 
that  paper,  professes  to  know  that  the  Buffalo  Fertilizers  are  of  poor 
quality  ;  but  he  saidnot  a  word  about  it  until  he  had  exhaused  every 
possible  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Buffalo  Company  to  advertise 
in  hiB  paper*  ;  If  they  had  given  him  a  ten-  dollar  advt-  he  would  never 
have  said  one  vrord  agdnst  them*  The  Country  Gentleman  is  conducted  ott 
lines  aeu&ifferent  from  this  as  day  is  different  from  night* 

Very  truly  Yours- 

LUTHER  TUCKER'  &  SON# 

/  /  K.G* 

5/26/0e 


25  per  cent  of  the  old  hay  still  in  the  farmers’  hands, 
and  we  look  for  much  lower  prices.  We  believe,  consid¬ 
ering  the  present  conditions  of  things,  that  there  is  a  year 
of  very  low  prices  for  hay  ahead.  deax  &  co. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

New  England  as  a  whole  has  a  very  flattering  outlook 
for  a  large  crop  of  bay.  The  State  of  Maine  has  not 
had  as  much  rain  as  rest  of  the  country,  but  the 
report  from  there  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  is 
good,  and  weather  now  very  favorable  to  all  growing 
crops,  especially  grass.  The  greater  part  of  Vermont 
is  cleaned  up  of  their  old  bay,  but  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  must  have  one-third  of  their  old  crop  yet  to 
market.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  Alfalfa,  but  we 
get  very  little  that  is  of  sufficiently  good  color  to  get  top 
prices ;  when  it  was  nice  it  brought  prices  equal  to 
No.  1  hay.  ‘  anderson  &  co. 

Boston. 

The  outlook  for  the  new  hay  crop  is  very  promising, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  much  above  the  average.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  Is  about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  crop 

of  1907  still  in  the  country,  held  principally  in  the 
farmers’  bands.  No  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  market 

will  be  downward  for  the  remainder  of  this  crop,  and 
we  will  see  much  lower  prices  for  the  crop  of  1908. 
In  regard  to  Alfalfa,  there  is  very  little  of  it  coming  into 
this  market  and  the  trade  in  general  is  not  familiar  with 
it.  I  have  bandied  a  few  cars  in  the  past  year,  and 
wherever  I  have  induced  people  to  take  hold  of  it,  it 
has  given  better  satisfaction  than  Red  clover. 

New  York.  f.  d.  hewitt. 

The  prospects  of  another  large  crop  of  hay  are  good  ; 
there  is  still  a  good  bit  of  the  old  crop  in  farmers’  hands 
to  be  marketed,  and  they  are  very  anxious  sellers.  At 

present,  market  being  well  stocked,  buyers  are  very 
scarce,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  their  views  and  prices 


where  clover  seed  was  sown,  but  also  in  fields  where  it  has 
been  known  that  no  seed  has  been  sown  for  many  years. 
We  may  all  expect  a  larger  proportion  of  clover  mixed 
than  usual.  Let  us  hope  that  the  quality  may  also  be 
good.  We  should  not  be  misled,  however,  by  the  present 
promising  condition  of  the  hay  crop,  as  there  is  ample 
time  to  lose  it.  The  writer  has  seen  a  number  of  times 
when  it  would  be  very  promising  15  or  20  days  later  than 
now,  and  then  have  a  very  short  crop.  We  still  need 
some  favorable  conditions  to  make  a  good  crop  in  ton¬ 
nage  and  in  quality.  Alfalfa  is  growing  in  favor.  The 
amount  bandied  in  this  market,  however,  lias  not  reached 
large  proportions;  less  last  year  than  the  year  before  on 
account  of  the  short  crop  and  bad  condition  in  which  it 
was  saved.  There  was  not  sufficient  sunshine  at  any 
time  to  cure  it.  We  practically  handle  no  Alfalfa  in  this 
market.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  meritorious  feed  indeed, 
but  good  old-fashioned  Red  clover  has  lost  none  of  its 
value  as  a  feed.  We  are  told  that  there  is  more  old 
hay  than  usual  in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  most  sections ;  in  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  usual.  We  look  for  the  old  crop  to  go  out  at  low 
prices,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  prices  ruling  at 
present,  which  are  $12.50  to  $13  for  No.  1  Timothy. 

Cincinnati,  O.  whitcomb  &  root. 


It  has  been  wet  for  the  last  fortnight.  Blossoms  have 
been  out  about  a  week,  but  only  seven  or  eight  hours  of 
sunshine.  Trees  have  a  great  show  of  blossoms.  Wago¬ 
ner  is  much  used  for  a  filler.  Stark  is  a  good  grower 
and  very  hardy.  Spy,  King,  Ribston  and  Blenheim  are 
favorites:  Wellington  winters  well,  but  it  is  earlv  to  sav 
whether  it  will  pay  to  grow.  Feed  oats  are  GO  cents, 
buckwheat,  75  cents;  bran,  per  100  pounds.  $1.20- 
cornmeal,  $1.80:  Timothy  hay,  $12  per  ton;  potatoes’, 
35  cents  per  bushel;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.90;  nutter 
25  cents ;  eggs,  14  cents.  j.  n. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

-  ■  m 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FOLDED  HANDS. 

I  toil  no  more — my  day  is  done; 

I  low  much  I  wrought  I  may  not  know; 
I  watch  the  low  descending  sun 
And  see  the  night  approaching  slow. 

My  day’s  work  as  it  is  must  stand, 

For  labor’s  joy  no  more  is  mine ; 

The  tools  drop  from  my  nerveless  hand, 

My  dim  eyes  see  no  mark  or  line. 

I  little  thought  to  leave  it  so — 

Unfinished,  to  the  plan  untrue ; 

Another  day  I  thought  to  know, 

When  I  might  change  or  start  anew. 
With  weary  hands  1  now  must  see 
Another’s  skill  my  task  complete; 

The  gift  of  use  is  gone  from  me — 

The  gift  that  makes  all  life  seem  sweet. 

The  pleasant  labor  of  the  day, 

The  following  hours  of  welcome  rest — 
Those  from  my  life  have  passed  away, 

No  longer  has  it  aim  or  quest ; 

I  sit  and  wait — and  all  the  hours 
The  happy  past  before  me  stands ; 

With  dimming  eyes  and  failing  powers, 

I  live  the  life  of  folded  hands. 

— New'  York  Sun. 

* 

Diana  ribbon  combs  are  among  the 
newer  hair  trimmings.  They  consist  of 
a  rather  slender  circular  comb  having 
the  top  perforated  at  distances  about 
an  inch  apart,  so  that  ribbon  may  be 
woven  through  to  form  a  fillet  around 
the  hair,  with  a  full  little  rosette  at 
either  side.  The  effect  is  very  becom¬ 
ing,  and  the  ribbon  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  to  substitute  a  different  color. 
These  combs  cost  50  cents. 

* 

When  grating  a  lemon  for  flavoring 
one  should  remember  that  the  yellow 
rind  contains  the  volatile  oil  that  gives 
/he  flavor,  while  the  thick  white  skin 
beneath  is  so  bitter  that  it  will  curdle 
milk  or  custard.  It  does  not  contain  the 
lemon  flavor,  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  out.  Grate 
carefully,  turning  the  lemon  just  as  if 
peeling  an  apple,  and  you  will  keep  to 
the  oily  yellow  outer  rind,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  undesirable  bitter  beneath. 

* 

There  are  a  good  many  advantages  in 
paying  the  housekeeping  accounts 
promptly,  and  never  running  bills,  and 
not  the  least  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
for  recognizing  the  items  and  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  paying  twice 
for  an  article.  There  is  some  truth  in 
the  ancient  anecdote  of  the  saddler  who, 
losing  the  value  of  one  saddle  through 
a  dishonest  customer,  put  the  same  item 
in  the  yearly  bills  of  12  other  customers, 
10  of  whom  paid  it  without  any  pro¬ 
test. 

♦ 

Jacket  suits  of  striped  galatea  are 
among  the  Summer’s  favorite  models. 
An  attractive  style  has  a  gored  skirt 
with  two  inch-wide  bias  bands  of  the 
material ;  the  bands  are  about  two  inches 
apart,  the  lower  one  about  six  inches 
above  the  hem.  These  bands  do  not 
cross  the  front  gore,  but  terminate  at 
its  seam  at  each  side,  these  front  gore 
seams  being  strapped  with  the  bias  bands 
their  full  length.  The  jacket  is  a  three- 
button  cutaway,  the  seams  of  the  side 
forms  being  strapped  with  bias  bands, 
and  similar  bands  outlining  the  edge. 
These  galateas  cost  from  12J4  to  18  cents 
a  yard,  wash  well  and  are  very  durable. 
* 

•Here  is  another  Washington  pie,  an 
old-fashioned  Southern  recipe,  which  is 
not  really  a  pie  at  all :  Six  yolks  of  eggs, 
three  light  cups  of  sifted  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  cups 
of  sifted  sugar,  all  mixed  thoroughly;  add 
the  whipped  whites  of  six  eggs,  and 
just  as  the  cakes  are  to  be  baked  add 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet  milk,  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  it;  bake  in  jelly  cake  pans  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  mock  charlotte  for  fill¬ 
ing  between  the  cakes  is :  One  pint  of 
sweet  milk  in  a  double  boiler  and  when 
it  begins  to  boil  put  in  two  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks  well  beaten,  one  cup  of  sifted 


sugar,  one  cup  of  sifted  flour,  and  stir 
until  thick.  Flavor  with  vanilla  and 
mix  chocolate  with  it,  or  keep  it  plain, 
and  spread  between  cakes  and  sift 
powdered  sugar  on  top  of  cake. 

* 

The  babies  have  taken  to  straw  bon¬ 
nets  this  season,  and  very  quaint  and  be¬ 
coming  they  are.  They  are  worn  by 
children  from  one  year  old  up,  some 
being  exactly  the  shape  of  the  little 
round  muslin  caps,  while  others  spread 
out  into  delightful  little  coal  scuttles. 
They  are  made  of  very  soft  straw,  often 
fancy  braids,  some  being  of  open-work 
Tuscan  lined  with  soft  silk.  The  trim¬ 
ming  is  usually  the  softest  satin  ribbon, 
though  small  flowers,  such  as  tiny  rose¬ 
buds,  are  also  used.  Whatever  the  trim¬ 
ming,  it  is  always  massed  just  over  the 
ears,  at  the  top  of  the  ties,  the  upper 
part  being  left  flat.  Where  the  little  bon¬ 
net  has  a  flaring  brim  it  is  lined  with 
quillings  or  flutings  of  soft  silk  giving 
a  delightful  frame  for  the  baby  face.  One 
quaint  model  was  a  close  cap  of  fine 
lace-like  Tuscan  lined  with  pink  Liberty 
silk;  the  edge  was  slightly  fluted,  and 
set  closely  with  a  row  of  tiny  tight  pink 
rosebuds ;  there  was  a  little  knot  of  pink 
silk  at  the  top  of  one  tie,  and  a  little 
cluster  of  rosebuds  with  fine  foliage  at 
the  other  side.  A  similar  model  was 
carried  out  in  blue  with  forget-me-nots. 
Hats  of  mushroom  and  shepherdess 
shapes,  made  of  soft  Tuscan  and  Leg¬ 
horn,  with  ribbon  loops  and  ties,  are 
also  fashionable,  and  more  practical  for 
Summer  sunshine  than  the  close  bonnets. 
In  washing  headgear  there  are  some 
pretty  models  in  linen  or  pique,  the 
foundation  being  a  close-fitting  cap, 
while  two  large  pointed  ears  or  flaps 
turn  back,  on  on  each  side.  These  flaps 
are  buttonholed  around  the  edge,  and 
embroidered.  For  Summer  coats  the 
choice  for  small  children  remains  pique ; 
there  are  many  handsome  models  of  lace 
and  embroidery  with  silk  lining,  but 
they  are  very  perishable.  The  pique  is 
always  readily  laundered;  it  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  plain,  or  it  may  be  enriched  with 
hand  embroidery  until  it  is  as  costly  as 
the  perishable  silk  and  lace.  A  pretty 
model  for  a  child  of  four  to  six  years 
was  a  loose  coat  of  white  pique  button¬ 
holed  all  around  the  edge  with  Delft 
blue,  and  fastened  with  large  Delft  blue 
buttons.  The  pique  bonnet  worn  with  it 
was  embroidered  in  blue  also. 


Cream  Peppermints. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  cream 
peppermints?  MRS.  G.  B.  k. 

The  recipe  for  French  creams  given 
on  page  460  will  make  very  nice  pepper¬ 
mints.  Here  is  another  recipe  that  will 
be  found  excellent : 

Five- Minute  Peppermints. — Stir  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  the  fire  until  boiling  be¬ 
gins.  Then  cook  five  minutes  without 
stirring.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  beat 
until  creamy,  adding  meanwhile  six 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  enough 
color  paste  to  give  a  delicate  green  or 
pink  tint.  Drop  in  rounds  from  the  tip 
of  a  spoon  on  to  confectioner’s  paper  to 
cool.  When  the  syrup  is  too  thick  to 
drop  in  smooth  rounds  add  a  few  drops 
of  boiling  water  and  stir  while  it  is 
melting.  Then  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
stir  and  drop  as  before. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2435,  ladies’  tucked  shirtwaist  with 
back  yoke.  Any  of  the  season’s  shirt-* 
ings  develop  well  in  this  style ;  six  sizes, 
32  to  42  bust.  No.  2440,  ladies’  shirt¬ 
waist.  Gray  and  black  striped  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen  was  made  up  into  this 
stylish  shirtwaist;  six  sizes,  32  to  42. 
No.  2418,  ladies’  tucked  shirtwaist,  with 
three-quarter  length  sleeves  and  a  re¬ 
movable  chemisette.  Copenhagen  blue 
pongee  or  rajah  silk  develops  charmingly 
in  this  stylish  model;  six  sizes,  32  to  42. 
No.  2142,  ladies’  shirtwaist,  with  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves  and  a  removable 
chemisette.  The  material  used  for  this 


charming  design  is  soft  coral-pink  mes- 
saline,  and  the  removable  chemisette  is 
of  cream-colored  filet  lace ;  six  sizes,  32 
to  42.  No.  2071,  ladies’  tucked  shirtwaist 
with  long  or  elbow  sleeves.  Dotted  swiss 
or  any  of  the  pretty  cross-barred  lawns 
make  up  well  in  this  pattern  ;  six  sizes, 
32  to  42. 


No.  2432,  ladies’  three-piece  skirt, 
closed  at  left  side  of  front  and  with 
an  inverted  box  plait  at  center-back 


seam.  This  pretty  model  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  the  separate  skirts  of  serge, 
thin  flannel  or  heavy  linen ;  seven  sizes, 
22  to  34  waist.  No.  2442,  ladies’  five- 
gored  skirt.  A  charming  model  for  the 
skirt  of  an  entire  costume,  or  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  garment  to  wear  with  shirtwaists  is 
here  shown,  and  is  adaptable  to  almost 
any  material;  six  sizes,  22  to  32.  No. 
2426,  ladies’  jumper  dress,  with  an  at¬ 
tached  five-gored  skirt.  Plain  colored 
linen,  chambray  or  lawn  trimmed  with 
bands  of  a  contrasting  color  makes  this 
a  very  pretty  dress ;  seven  sizes,  32  to 
44  bust.  No.  1587,  ladies’  seven-gored 
flare  maternity  skirt,  in  short-sweep  or 
round  length  and  with  an  under  box- 
plaits  or  gathers  at  the  back.  Thin  serge 
is  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  this 
model ;  seven  sizes,  22  to  34  waist.  No. 


2201,  ladies’  six-gored  skirt,  with  plaits 
at  front  and  back  and  in  medium-sweep 
or  round  length.  Adaptable  to  serge, 
mohair,  Panama  cloth  or  heavy  linen ; 
seven  sizes,  2  to  34  waist.  Price  of  all 
patterns,  10  cents  each. 


“I’m  glad  the  sky  Is  painted  blue, 

And  the  earth  is  painted  green, 

"With  such  a  lot  of  nice  fresh  air 
All  sandwiched  in  between.” 

Mary  Ainge  De  Vere. 


Adopting  City  Customs. 

The  country  is  so  rapidly  becoming  like 
the  city  that  it  seems  likely  in  a  few 
years  the  good  old  rural  fashions  will 
have  disappeared  entirely.  With  the 
telephones  and  the  trolleys,  the  rural 
mail  and  the  better  roads,  the  stream¬ 
ing  of  young  country  people  to  town 
and  the  desertion  of  city  people  to  the 
country  things  are  getting  hopelessly 
mixed.  Some  of  the  new  styles  are  all 
right,  but  others  never  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  creep  into  the  country  homes 
for  a  minute.  Among  other  things  that 
the  new  state  of  affairs  has  brought  is 
the  decline  of  neighborliness  in  country 
communities.  The  newspapers  will  have 
to  revise  their  jokes  about  the  exces¬ 
sive  interest  country  women  feel  in 
each  other,  for  the  old,  friendly  inter¬ 
est  that  city  people  dubbed  curiosity  or 
plain  meddling  is  dying  out  rapidly. 
In  many  neighborhoods  the  women  do 
not  visit  once  a  year  in  each  other’s 
homes,  and  often  the  newcomer  is  ig¬ 
nored  entirely.  “Too  busy”  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  excuse,  but  it  is  like  all  other 
excuses,  overworked.  The  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  with  the  telephone, 
the  daily  mail  and  other  interests  in  life, 
women  get  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
no  longer  see  the  need  of  social  inter¬ 
course  as  in  the  old  days. 

A  young  farmer  brought  his  wife  and 
baby  to  a  prosperous  community,  and 
during  the  entire  year  they  lived  there 
not  a  single  neighbor  woman  came  to 
see  them.  The  baby  was  too  small  to 
take  to  church  and  other  gatherings,  so 
that  poor  lonely  woman  endured  a 
whole  year  of  misery.  To  be  syre,  she 
had  her  husband  and  the  baby,  but  the 
former  had  to  be  about  his  work  and 
the  latter  slept  most  of  the  time.  If  she 
could  have  had  some  of  the  relatives  or 
friends  from  “back  home”  it  would  have 
been  easier,  but  after  12  lonely  months 
they  moved  “back  home,”  where  the 
people  were  civilized,  as  she  expressed  it 
bitterly.  When  she  poured  out  her  woes 
to  her  mother  that  good  woman  said 
with  a  guilty  start  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  their  neighborhood  that  she 
had  never  visited.  Then  the  homesick 
young  mother  recalled  that  she  had 
often  neglected  newcomers,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  she  had  just  received  her  pay 
along  that  line.  The  little  lesson  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
families  make  it  their  business  to  wel¬ 
come  strangers  promptly  now. 

The  woman  who  has  never  ha’d  the 
experience  of  being  a  “stranger  in  a 
strange  land”  can  scarcely  realize  what 
it  means  to  move  into  a  new  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Even  if  the  neighbors  call 
promptly  and  act  as  if  glad  to  welcome 
the  stranger,  it  is  hard  enough,  but  when 
they  stand  aloof  and  neglect  the  home¬ 
sick  one  altogether  it  is  doubly  hard. 
The  guilty  ones  are  apt  to  plead  that 
they  are  too  busy  to  be  sociable,  but 
surely  with  all  the  labor  saving  devices 
for  working  in  the  house,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  hired  men,  and  the  many 
things  that  can  be  bought  readymade 
for  the  whole  family,  it  would  seem 
rather  a  shallow  excuse.  And  even  if 
there  are  no  strangers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  are  always  lonely  old  ladies 
and  busy  mothers  of  little  children  who 
need  visitors.  However  much  a  woman 
may  love  her  children,  she  is  glad  to  see 
other  people  occasionally,  and  often  it 
is  real  missionary  work  to  visit  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  young  mothers  are  glad  of 
help  and  counsel  in  their  perplexities, 
and  the  lonely  old  ladies  enjoy  above 
everything  else  the  sight  of  a  kindly 
face  and  the  sound  of  a  sympathetic 
voice.  So  don’t  be  in  haste  to  copy  city 
customs,  especially  the  ones  that  make 
people  forget  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful 
and  neighborly.  It  may  be  all  right  in 
a  crowded  flat  to  ignore  your  next  door 
neighbor,  but  out  in  the  country  every¬ 
thing  is  different.  Let  us  cling  to  the 
old  kindly  customs,  no  matter  if  city 
papers  do  poke  fun  at  us,  for  the  world 
will  never  have  too  much  of  the  real 
neighborliness  and  good  will. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 
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An  Old-Fashioned  Garden. 

My  garden  is  about  TOO  feet  square, 
and  was  not  planned  for  me  at  all.  It 
just  happened.  Last  Spring  I  helped  set 
out  100  seedling  evergreens  on  one-half 
the  space,  and  there  are  45  alive  now,  the 
tallest  about  10  inches  high.  My 
“grove'’  is  a  laughing  stock  now,  but  by 
and  by  the  trees  will  help  to  make  the 
homestead  beautiful.  I  mean  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  little  trees  about  the  dooryard 
as  they  grow  larger  and  begin  to  crowd. 

My  garden  reminds  me  of  the  Colonial 
gardens,  one  of  which  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  described  as  follows :  “Cabbages 
grew  in  plain  sight  and  a  pumpkin  vine, 
rooted  at  some  distance  had  run  across 
the  intervening  space  and  deposited  one 
of  its  gigantic  products  directly  beneath 
the  hall  window.  .  .  .  There  were  a 

few  rose  bushes,  however,  and  a  number 
of  apple  trees.”  The  contents  of  my 
garden  are  as  incongruous.  There  were 
six  large  spaces  in  the  rows  of  trees 
and  there  I  planted  six  eyes,  cut  from 
the  earliest  potato  in  the  cellar.  I  found 
it  in  the  bin  with  the  other  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  but  differing  from  them  in  shape 
and  being  well  sprouted,  while  the  rest 
had  not  perceptibly  started.  It  was 
probably  a  sport,  and  may  prove  of  value 
as  an  early  sort.  Between  the  rows 
of  trees  1  have  planted  rows  of  spinach, 
beets,  onion  sets  and  turnips,  and  there 
is  a  row  of  sweet  peas  through  the 
center  of  the  plot.  These  need  to  be 
picked  every  day  after  they  begin  to 
blossom,  and  are  a  source  of  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure,  for  large  bunches  find 
a  ready  market  at  from  25  to  40  cents  a 
bunch. 

1  he  second  half  of  the  garden  was 
filled  last  Fall  with  strawberry  plants, 
and  they  started  the  Winter  in  fine  shape. 
They  were  covered  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard  with  strawy 
horse  manure.  I  had  read  that  this 
would  kill  the  berry  plants,  but  I  hardly 
believed  it,  and  other  covering  material 
being  scarce,  I  had  it  put  on,  with  the 
result  that  it  nearly  spoiled  the  bed.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  great  teacher ! 

These  irregular  bare  spaces  T  have 
filled  in  with  cabbage  plants.  I  found 
room  also  for  a  dozen  two-year-old 
roots  of  asparagus  and  some  parsley 
and  lettuce.  It  seems  a  good  deal  to 
raise  in  so  small  a  space,  but  the  green 
onions,  lettuce  and  spinach  will  soon 
be  out  of  the  way.  Tt  is  very  convenient 
having  this  little  garden  right  by  the 
house,  although  the  family  vegetable  sup¬ 
ply  comes  mainly  from  the  fields,  where 
garden  stuff  is  raised  for  market.  My 
little  garden  is  all  my  own,  and  if  I 
choose  to  plant  onions  and  sweet  peas 
side  by  side  no  one  objects.  It  has 
already  afforded  great  pleasure,  and  has 
been  profitable  as  well.  e.  r.  f. 


Dainty  Cakes. 

Dutchess  County  Cup  Cake. — Cream 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar  with  a  half 
cup  of  butter.  Add  two  yolks  of  eggs 
and  nearly  a  cup  of  milk.  Sift  in  two 
cups  of  flour  and  two  teaspoon fuls  of 
baking  powder.  Add  the  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs  and  bake  in  cups  or  muffin 
tins.  These  little  cakes  are,  exceedingly 
delicate. 

Peanut  Macaroons. — Beat  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  until  foamy.  Add  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  beat  until  dry.  Then  beat  in  gradu¬ 
ally  half  a  cup  of  very  fine  granulated 
sugar.  When  all  is  in  and  the  mixture 
is  very  light  fold  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  one  pint 
of  peanuts,  crushed  or  chopped  to  a  fine 
powder.  Drop  by  teaspoon  fuls  on  to  a 
tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  making 
smooth  rounds.  Sift  granulated  sugar 
on  the  top  of  each,  and  bake  on  the 
floor  of  a  quick  oven  from  five  to  seven 
minutes.  English  walnuts  or  other  nuts 
may  take  the  place  of  the  peanuts. 

Raspberry  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs,  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  butter  and  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  sugar  thoroughly  together, 
preferably  with  egg  beater;  add  a  third 
of  a  cup  of  flour,  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  and  lastly  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  15  minutes.  When  cold  split 


and  spread  thickly  with  raspberry  jam 
with  a  layer  of  white  icing  over  it. 
Treat  the  top  in  the  same  manner. 

Cream  Puffs. — Put  half  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  a  double  boiler  (or  a  gran¬ 
ite  saucepan  will  do  if  you  watch  care¬ 
fully).  stir  into  this  a  saltspoonful  salt 
and  half  a  cup  of  butter;  when  at  boil¬ 
ing  point  beat  in  gradually  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  sifted  flour,  and  when  smooth 
set  aside  to  cool,  then  beat  in  five  eggs, 
one  at  a  time.  Drop  this  batter  from  a 
wooden  spoon  on  to  buttered  biscuit 
sheets,  quite  a  space-  between,  allowing 
only  a  small  spoonful  for  each,  as  they 
should  puff  to  double  their  size  in  bak¬ 
ing.  When  cold  cut  off  the  tops  and  fill 
with  any  preferred  fruit  and  whipped > 
cream. 

Coffee  Eclairs. — Stir  five  tahlespoon- 
fuls  of  butter  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  add  a  cupful  of  sifted  flour;  salt, 
and  cook  to  a  paste.  Allow  the  mixture 
to  cool,  then  add  four  eggs  and  make 
smooth.  Drop  in  large  spoonful  on  but¬ 
tered  tins,  bake,  and  when  cold  spiit  and 
fill  with  a  coffee  custard.  The  custard 
is  made  by  adding  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
strong  coffee  to  ordinary  cream  custard. 

Jelly  Roll. — Break  three  eggs  in  a 
bowl  and  beat  until  very,  very  light,  add¬ 
ing  gradually  one  cupful  of  sifted,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Still  beating  hard,  add 
alternately  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  cold  water, 
one  cupful  of  sifted  pastry  flour,  mixed 
with  one  scant  teaspoon ful  of  baking 
powder,  and  last  of  all  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  melted  butter.  Spread  this  mix¬ 
ture  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  a  very 
shallow  pan  that  has  been  lined  with 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  about  12  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Immediately 
remove  the  cake  from  the  pan,  reversing 
it  on  the  board.  Carefully  peel  off  the 
paper,  moistening  it  with  water  if  it 
sticks.  Cover  quickly  with  jelly  or  jam, 
which  has  been  warmed  just  enough  to 
admit  of  spreading.  Roll  and  pin  a 
band  of  paper  round  it  until  the  cake 
is  cold,  then  dust  the  top  with  powdered 
sugar.  Spreading  and  rolling  must  be 
done  quickly,  as  the  cake  will  crack  if 
rolled  after  cooling. 


Aunt  Asenath’s  Beauty  Recipe. 

“You  say  she  grows  better  looking  as 
she  grows  older?  Well,  that’s  the  way 
folks  ought  to  do.  Tt  reminds  me  of  a 
niece  of  mine  that  visited  me  once. 

“What’s  that  you  say?  For  a  woman 
with  no  more  brothers  and  sisters  I  have 
a  good  many  nieces  and  nephews?  Yes, 
1  suppose  T  have.  You  see  everybody 
in  town  calls  me  ‘Aunt  Asenath’  and  you 
know  what  the  population  was  at  the 
last  census. 

“But  I  was  going  to  tell  about  this 
niece  of  mine  that  worried  so  over  her 
looks.  She  come  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
one  Summer.  Not  that  she  cared  much 
for  seeing  me,  but  she  wanted  to  be  in 
the  country,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
young  folks  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her. 
She  went  around  considerable  and 
seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time.  I 
didn’t  see  much  of  her,  but  finally  there 
come  along  a  northeast  storm,  and  we 
begun  to  get  acquainted,  as  you  might 
say. 

“She  was  an  only  child  and  had  been 
sort  of  spoiled — one  of  the  kind  that 
think  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  good 
things  in  the  world  and  feel  abused  if 
they  don’t  get  ’em.  She  was  one  of 
these  girls  that  ought  to  be  pretty,  but 
don’t  quite  fetch  it,  and  she  knew  it 
and  it  fretted  her,  so  one  day  she  got 
talkin’  about  it. 

“  ‘Aunt  Asenath,’  she  says  all  of  a 
sudden — she  had  been  fussing  over  her 
hair  and  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass — 
‘I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  why  I'm 
not  popular  and  why  people  don’t  think 
me  pretty.’  She  sees  how  kinder  queer 
that  sounded  and  she  colored  up  a  little. 
M  wouldn’t  want  to  talk  about  it  to  any¬ 
one  else,  unless  it  was  mother,  anti  she 
always  tells  me  I’m  beautiful,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  really  thinks  T  am,  she  is  so 
fond  of  me.  But  I  don’t  think  you  are 
prejudiced,  and  I  know  you  have  a  way 
of  helping  folks  out  of  their  troubles.’ 

“I  sat  thinking  bow  to  begin  on  her, 
but  she  had  some  more  to  say  first. 

“  ‘What  puzzles  me  more  than  ever  is 
a  girl  in  this  neighborhood,  Mildred 
Cummings.  The  first  time  I  saw  her 
I  thought  she  was  dreadfully  plain  look¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  so  now,  only  it  doesn’t 
trouble  me  as  it  did.  Her  hair  isn’t 
pretty,  although  she  does  it  quite  well, 
her  eyes  are  too  small,  her  mouth  is  too 
large  and  her  nose  is — impossible.  And 
yet  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  person  in 
the  whole  town  but  what  thinks  she  is 
prettier  than  I  am.  I  don’t  understand 
it  at  all.  I  don’t  say  it  to  boast,  but  I 
have  far  better  features  than  she  has 
and  better  hair — why  is  it,  Aunt  Asenath, 
that  people  admire  her  and  don’t  ad¬ 
mire  me?’ 

“  ‘Now,  Alice,’  I  says,  ‘if  you  really 


want  to  know  I  can  tell  you  just  what 
is  the  trouble,  but  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  be  put  out  if  I  speak 
plain,  folks  don’t  do  that  when  they 
really  want  me  to  help  ’em.’ 

“  ‘I’m  in  earnest,’  she  says,  ‘and  I 
won’t  be  offended.’ 

“  ‘All  right  then,’  I  begun.  ‘T  happen 
to  know  Milly  Cummings  real  well,  she’s 
one  of  my  favorite  nieces.  And  I  know 
you  pretty  well,  too,  though  of  course 
I  haven’t  seen  near  so  much  of  you. 
Of  course  everyone  wants  to  he  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ought  to  try  to  be,  but  some 
take  the  right  method  and  some  take 
the  wrong.  It’s  like  learning  music  or 
anything  else,  one  way  brings  success 
and  the  other  failure.  You  happened 
to  take  the  wrong  way.  You  think 
beauty  comes  from  the  outside,  so  you 
take  care  of  your  hair  and  skin  and  try 
to  keep  the  wrinkles  out  of  your  face; 
you  don’t  even  laugh  as  often  as  you’d 
like  to  for  fear  of  wrinkles,  and  when 
you  smile  you  do  it  carefully.  You  have 
an  idea  that  your  mouth  is  too  large, 
so  you  try  to  hold  it  in  a  way  to  make 
it  look  smaller,  and  that  draws  people’s 
attention  to  it  because  it  looks  so  stiff 
and  strained.  Then  you  talk  in  a  soft 
voice  that  isn’t  natural,  and  you  try  to 
put  on  nice  little  ways  that  aint  real, 
either. 

“‘Now  Millie’s  method  was  different. 
She  was  a  terrible  plain-looking  child, 
but  even  when  she  was  little  she  begun 
to  grow  pretty.  She  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  loving  and  honest.  She 
didn’t  put  on  any  airs,  but  was  always 
her  own  natural  self.  You  sec  this  was 
beginning  ’way  inside  to  be  beautiful, 
and  the  older  she  grows  the  more  it 
shows  out  in  her  face.  By  the  time  she 
is  eighty,  if  she  lives  as  long,  she’ll  be 
a  handsome  old  lady.  This  way  takes 
time,  of  course,  when  folks  don’t  have 
much  of  any  good  looks  to  start  with, 
but  if  it’s  slow  it’s  sure,  and  it’s  the 
only  way  I  know  of  to  get  lasting 
beauty. 

“  ‘The  saying  that  beauty  is  only  skin 
deep  isn’t  true.  The  real  beauty  that 
lasts  is  heart  deep  and  soul  deep.  Why, 
I’ve  known  girls  that  was  dretful 
homely,  but  they  lived  such  good  lives 
and  were  so  kind  and  true  that  when 
they  got  old  they  were  just  as  beautiful 
as  they  could  be.  The  beauty  that’s  only 
skin  deep  don’t  last.  It’s  like  a  house 
without  a  foundation,  ft  may  look  real 
nice  for  a  while,  but  just  let  the  frost 
get  under  it  and  then  thaw  out  and  your 
fine  house  goes  to  rack  and  ruin.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  there’s  no  kind  of 
good  honest  homeliness  but  what  looks 
better  than  faded-out  beauty  that  don’t 
have  a  foundation  of  kindness,  and 
honesty  and  goodness  to  start  from.’ 

“Alice  was  looking  pretty  sober.  ‘I 
know  I’m  selfish  and  hard  and  unkind,’ 
she  says,  ‘but  I  never  thought  of  it’s 
being  the  reason  folks  don’t  like  my 
looks.  Do  you  suppose  it’s  too  late  for 
me  to  try  the  other  method?’ 

“‘No  indeed,’  I  says.  ‘You  just  forget 
yourself  and  let  those  muscles  around 
your  mouth  do  what  they  are  a  mind 
to  and  use  your  own  natural  voice. 
Then  look  around  and  try  to  find  some 
kind  and  loving  things  to  do  for  every¬ 
one  you  know.  Get  the  beauty  in  your 
heart  and  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  folks  seeing  it  in  your  face.’ 

“How’d  she  come  out?  Just  as  I 
hoped  she  would.  She  really  did  forget 
about  her  looks,  and  she  grew  so  kind 
and  unselfish  that  everyone  loved  her 
and  thought  she  was  beautiful.” 

SUSAN  liKOWX  KORKINS. 
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Jar  That 
KEEPS 

The  Fruit 

Don’t  run  the 
risk  of  losing  your 
fruit  and  vegetables 
through  leaky,  in¬ 
secure  jars — use  the 
E-Z  Seal  Jar — then 
you’ll  be  sure  of 
your  preserves  keeping  all  winter.  The 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings; 

is  an  especially  strong-,  wide-mouth  jar. 
Smooth  and  extra  thick  at  the  top. 

Send  us  your  grocer’s  name  stating  if 
he  sells  Atlas  Jars  and  we  will  send  you 

our  Book  ol  Preserving  Recipes. 

If  you  can’t  get  Atlas  Jars  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you 

our  special  oiler. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


c>  u 


It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  mid 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  R. 

Simpson-Eddysttone 

Zephyrette£fl 
Ginghams 


Remarkably  durable 
new  dress  ginghams  of 
great  beauty,  fine  fabric 
and  absolutely  fast  col¬ 
ors.  These  results  are 
obtained  by  our  scien¬ 
tific  new  process  which 
marks  a  decided  advance 
in  the  making  of  stylish 
and  economical  dress 
ginghams. 


New  Proce*» 
Dre#» 
Ginghams 


ft 
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The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


To  insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  bo  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddyetone 
Zephyrotto 
Gingham  s . 
Write  us  his 
limn  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stork.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 


Economical  Family  Washing 

prevails  only  where  the  Syracuse  “EASY 
Washer  is  used.  What  it  will  save  you  in 
few  weeks  is  all  we  ask  for  onr 
profit.  Try  it  for  .10  days  at  our 
expense  on  everything  washable  in 
the  house.  Ask  for  our  free  book 
before  next  wash  day.  Agents 
Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224Y  Dillaye  Bldjj.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WE  SHIP  o«  APPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offer r 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  <>r 

~  pair  of  tires  from  anyoyie  at  any  prii 


until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful propositio>i  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  STErirSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  price 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80f  CHICAGO 


the  old  reliable” 


there  are  none  “just  as  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUT  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  * 
made  by  R .  E.  DIETZ  COM  PAN  Y  newyork 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  In  the  World 
Establish  kp  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


nmu  a  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogo, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  are  doing. 

EDWAKD  It.  TAYLOR,  Venn  Yan,  N.  V. 


FUMA 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

Iu  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
tlOO  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather. no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  bundle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Ross  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3. 26  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money.  O 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  l  a. 

—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
Iberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on. 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 

— - - .— .  great  offer  and  handsome 

free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addiec 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  i  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  A  COACH  STALLION. 

My  stallion  is  an  imported  Oldenburg 
German  coach,  1,500  pounds,  four  years  old. 
I  raise  Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and  Timothy 
and  straight  Timothy,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley.  My  only  purchased  feed  is  wheat 
bran  and  stock  food.  What  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  balanced  ration  for  this  liorse  dur¬ 
ing  the  non-breeding  season,  say  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  May  1,  and  what  quantity  for  a 
feed?  During  that  period  should  he  re¬ 
ceive  three  grain  feeds?  o.  c.  s. 

Colorado. 

There  is  no  rule  that  you  can  go  by 
in  feeding  any  liorse  and  doing  it  right. 
'  One  horse  may  take  a  great  deal  of  feed, 
the  next  but  very  little,  and  of  course 
a  man  must  use  his  judgment  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  also  note  how  the  horse 
is  doing.  If  he  seems  to  be  getting  too 
fat,  decrease  the  rations,  and  if  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  doing  well  increase  them. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  clover  hay  mixed 
and  good  white  oats  are  as  good  feeds 
for  horses  as  can  be  found  in  the 
world.  This  is  as  much  information  as 
we  could  give  you ;  a  man  must  use  his 
judgment  in  feeding  a  horse,  as  the 
ration  for  one  horse  will  not  be  just  the 
thing  for  another.  j.  crouch  &  son. 

Indiana. 

Be  very  careful  about  feeding  Alfalfa 
to  a  horse.  Here  in  Ohio  we  believe 
that  Alfalfa  will  give  horses  the  colic. 
The  more  Red  clover  the  better,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  No  Timothy  hay  at  any  time 
or  season  of  the  year,  unless  well  mixed 
with  Red  clover  and  then  the  larger  part 
of  it  clover.  Good  clean  oats  are  the 
best  for  a  stallion,  either  on  or  off  the 
stand.  The  middlings  from  the  wheat, 
mixed  with  oats  and  dampened  with 
water,  is  a  good  feed.  Feed  no  barley 
to  a  stallion  at  any  time.  Bran  is  good, 
mixed  with  middlings  and  oats.  As  for 
quantity  at  a  feed  be  governed  by  the 
way  the  horse  eats  his  feed  and  how  he 
is  doing.  If  he  knows  as  much  as  he 
should  about  a  horse  he  will  soon  find 
out  for  himself. 

[col.]  G.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

In  my  opinion  only  a  general  answer 
can  be  given  your  Colorado  reader  as  to 
the  correct  amount  of  feed  required  for 
his  stallion  from  October  to  May  1.  The 
quantity  depends  largely  on  the  horse, 
his  build  and  the  condition  he  is  in  by 
October  1.  For  an  easy-keeping  1,500- 
pound  stallion,  one  that  was  well  ribbed 
up  and  full-made,  six  quarts  of  bran  and 
six  quarts  of  oats  divided  in  three  feeds 
should  be  enough  grain  to  keep  him 
in  good  shape,  and  Alfalfa  three  times 
a  day,  all  that  he  will  eat  up  clean  in  40 
minutes  at  each  feed.  If  the  feeder  sees 
that  his  horse  is  gaining  too  much  flesh, 
reduce  the  grain  ration,  and  if  horse  does 
not  hold  his  own  increase  a  little.  I 
do  not  believe  in  reducing  a  stallion  to 
very  thin  flesh  during  the  Winter,  but 
would  rather  keep  him  in  good  fair  flesh 
all  Winter  and  begin  working  and  exer¬ 
cising  him  early  so  that  when  the 
season  commences  he  is  hard  and  rugged 
and  in  good  heart.  A  stallion  wintered 
poorly  sometimes  gets  so  much  out  of 
condition  that  it  takes  more  grain  to  put 
in  shape  and  sometimes  much  longer 
time  than  is  expected.  I  don’t  believe 
that  breeding  stock  should  be  overloaded 
with  fat,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  best 
result  cannot  be  obtained  with  animals 
that  are  thin  and  out  of  condition.  Watch 
your  horse  and  feed  according  to  his 
requirements.  E.  s.  akin. 

New  York. 

Camphor  for  Crows. — I  remember  that 
a  year  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  told  of 
using  the  coal-tar  treatment  to  prevent 
crows  from  pulling  corn.  I  have  found  a 
way  that  is  just  as  effective,  and  a  great 
deal  more  pleasant  to  handle.  For  a  half 
bushel  of  coni  take  a  block  of  gum  camphor 
and  pulverize  and  stir  through  the  corn, 
dry.  Cover  the  vessel  and  let  stand  a  few 
days  and  it  is  ready  to  plant,  and  may  he 
planted  by  either  hand  or  machine.  I 
have  tested  this  thoroughly,  and  it  will 
work.  The  camphor  costs  me  five  cents  a 
block.  C.  E.  s. 

Madisonville,  Tenn. 


COW  NOTES. 

When  the  cows  go  out  to  pasture  in 
Spring,  one  of  the  difficulties  that  is  met 
is  the  had  effect  of  the  hot  sun  on  the 
tender  skin  of  the  cows’  teats.  Frequently 
the  fanner  does  not  know  that  the  sun- 
scald  is  the  cause  of  the  restless  cow,  or 
the  tendency  to  overturn  things  generally 
that  suddenly  develops.  He  may  perhaps 
blame  the  cow's  disposition  or  even  admin¬ 
ister  reproof  with  some  vengeance,  when 
he  should  use  ointment  on  the  sensitive 
teat.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  herd  gave 
signs  of  more  or  less  uneasiness  that  was 
traced  to  the  effect  on  the  teats  of  the 
sun’s  heat.  It  was  a  little  time  before  the 
teats  scabbed  over,  and  several  days  more 
before  the  scabs  came  off,  although  they 
were  carefully  anointed  each  time  before 
milking.  Another  trouble  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  is  with  some  of  the  cows  that 
have  very  large  and  full  udders.  When 
the  cows  begin  to  travel  they  rub  the 
sides  of  the  udder  as  they  walk,  and  some¬ 
times  make  a  sore  place  there.  It  is  well 
enough  to  look  to  it.  A  curved  thigh  is 
said  to  be  favorable  for  a  good  cow,  and 
the  point  is  well  emphasized  when  one  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  curve  is  not  enough  to 
allow  the  cow  to  travel  easily.  This  trouble 
does  not  usually  last  long,  hut  may  some¬ 
time  cause  the  spilling  of  a  pail  of  milk 
and  the  loss  of  some  self-respect  when  one 
reflects  how  he  addressed  the  cow  that  up¬ 
set  the  milk. 

We  held  our  cattle  in  the  stable  rather 
late  in  May,  while  many  around  us  had 
theirs  out  to  pasture  three  weeks  earlier. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  turn¬ 
ing  cows  out  early.  Some  think  it  better 
to  keep  all  grasses  cropped  close  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  a  full  growth 
and  becoming  woody.  In  our  experience  we 
have  found  that  it  pays  us  better  to  let 
the  grass  get  well  started  before  turning 
out  the  stock.  The  cows  keep  up  their  flow 
of  milk  better,  and  keep  in  better  flesh. 
We  begin  by  letting  the  cows  into  the  pas¬ 
ture  throe  or  four  hours  and  then  putting 
them  into  the  stable  and  feeding  all  the 
hay  and  grain  we  can  get  them  to  eat. 
If  the  hay  is  extra  quality  they  will  eat 
considerable  of  it,  and  we  try  to  feed  only 
what  they  want.  It  is  necessary  to  watch 
closely  in  feeding  both  hay  and  grain,  or 
more  will  he  given  than  is  eaten.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  cows  remain  out  all  day,  hut 
are  kept  for  a  time  indoors  at  night.  This 
is  not  because  the  feed  is  short,  but  rather 
to  make  the  change  to  pasture  more  grad¬ 
ual.  Then,  too,  we  like  to  get  quite  a  little 
hay  eaten  for  several  days.  In  that  case 
tiie  cows  scour  less,  and  feel  the  change 
less.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  the 
cows  go  out  at  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day  time.  This  year  we  are  keeping  up  a 
small  feed  of  grain  even  after  the  cows 
have  been  out  some  time.  Usually  we  have 
taken  off  the  grain  shortly  after  the  cows 
go  out  to  pasture,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  we  keep  up  the  grain  through  June  this 
year.  Usually,  with  July  the  feed  begins 
to  shorten  and  then  we  believe  it  is  as  well 
to  feed  a  little  grain.  This  we  would  do 
to  keep  up  as  far  as  possible  the  flow  of 
milk  and  to  keep  the  cows  in  good  flesh 
for  later  production.  Sometimes  the  grain 
might  he  delayed  a  little,  especially  if  there 
is  plenty  of  green  feed  to  cut  for  the  cows. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 


SAMPLES  OF  RICH  MILK. 

The  cow  Nicolette  made  an  avei’age  test 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1897  of 
6.91  per  cent.  She  varied  weekly,  her  test 
running  from  4  per  cent  up  to  7.8  per  cent. 
For  the  remaining  five  months  of  1897  her 
average  test  was  seven  per  cent,  varying 
from  6.40  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent.  In  1898 
I  find  only  one  month  of  the  year's  record 
recorded.  For  this  month  her  average  test 
was  7.55  per  cent.  In  1891  Nicolette  2d, 
then  three  years  old,  averaged  5.7  per  cent 
butter  fat  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  and  6.78  per  cent  for  the  remaining 
five  months.  During  the  same  year  Nicol- 
ette  3d  for  the  first  seven  months  averaged 
5.71  per  cent ;  the  remaining  five  months 
of  the  year  she  aveniged  6.58  per  cent. 
Tormentor’s  Nicolette,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Nicolette,  tested  on  an  average  for  12 
months  during  the  year  1907-08,  6.08  per 
cent.  Her  test  varied  from  5.8  per  cent 
up  to  8.5  per  cent.  This  latter  test  was 
for  one  week  in  February  when  she  was 
giving  daily  10  pounds  of  milk,  and  being 

about  15  months  advanced  in  her  period  of 
lactation.  This  record  was  made  in  her 
two-year-old  form,  and  very  probably  as 
she  grows  older  her  test  will  he  higher. 
As  for  my  personal  experience  this  test  is 
the  highest  I  have  had  to  do  with.  I  find 
in  looking  over  the  authenticated  records 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  that 
Lassie  of  Sheomet  tested  on  an  average  for 
the  year,  7.023  per  cent.  This  is  reported 
as  being  the  highest  authenticated  butter 
fat  test  for  the  Jersey  breed  up  to  the 
year  1906.  Many  cows  have  been  reported 
as  having  privately  produced  milk  testing 
10.  12  and  even  as  high  as  14  per  cent, 
yet  the  official  work  and  authenticated 
work  that  the  different  breeds  are  now 
practicing  is  giving  a  better  knowledge  as 
to  the  actual  milk  and  butter  fat  production 
of  dairy  cows.  a.  h.  van  pelt. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


June  20, 


Citizens  ’Phone  260. 


THE  GREAT  IMPORTING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

now  offers  to  the  interested  public,  at  astonishingly  low  prices, 

several  teams  of  extra  good  draft  geldings,  blacks,  greys,  bays  and 
chestnuts,  suitable  for  brewery  or  fire-department,  or  express  uses. 
Also  several  grand  teams  of  Belgian  and  Percheron  mares  imported 
from  Europe  on  April  27,  1908.  These  mares  are  of  the  choicest 
quality  that  can  be  procured  in  the  “Old  Country,”  being  the  low 
down,  broad  out  drafty  models.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  Col. 
has  to  offer  some  Belgian  and  Percheron  stallions  of  most  superior 
quality.  These  horses  are  not  only  blue  ribbon  winners  but  good 
breeders  and  that  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  the  farmers,  In 
order  to  close  these  out  to  make  room  for  another  Importation, 
there  will  be  many  bargains  offered  of  which  you  should  avail  your¬ 
self.  Communicate  witli  - 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  O.  Bell  'Phone  651  W. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  No.  73852 

HEADS  THE 

LAUREL  FARM  JERSEY  HERD 

SIRE — Louisiana  Purchase,  out  of  the  great 
St.  Louis  test  cow  Blossom  of  Florence,  No. 
166108.  DAM— Fern  of  Florence,  No.  164625. 
Test,  25  lbs.  8  ozs.,  in  7  days;  93  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  30 
days;  330  lbs.  butter  in  120  days. 

Increase  of  Herd  for  Sale. 

.T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop,,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOTjBEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Savioui’,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Hoi's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  iiave  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFERS 

30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  doe  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O.  backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON.Brookslde  Stock  Farm,Lacona,N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTH  1LDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N .Y. 

Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee),  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  1’ARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J .  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Special  Offer  75  BERKSHIRES. 

50  Boars  and  Sows  from  1908  Spring  Litters. 
15  Boars  and  Sows  from  1907  Pall  Litters. 
lO  Sows  different  ages. 

Quality,  Pedigree  mid  Pidces  Right. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


I  UIl  vHLC  Dogs.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatching  from 
Partridge  Plymouth  Koeks.  Golden  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Hocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
All  Prize  WinningStock.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON, 
R.  D.  1,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 


li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


■  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  fig?  g* 

row.  Gilts.  Not  ltred.  Young  service  boars. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


0  I  Pi  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
'"***v*akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  P.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


FARM  I*erks,,ire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
I  nlllll  Cuttle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BEN  HAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

Beautiful  SHETLANDS,  imported  and  registered 
Mares,  Stallions  and  Colts.  Send  for  list. 

Spring  Grove  Pony  Farm,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14,  ’07.  A  splendid  individual.  34  black, 
beautifully  marked.  SIRE— King  Segis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records,  under 
2*2  yrs.  averaging  over  19  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Clothilde  DeKol  2d,  our  28.72-lb  4-yr.-old,  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4-yr.-old  Pontiac  Bag 
Apple.  DAM— A  daughter  of  Toitilla  Artis  DeKol 
(18.12-lb.  A.  R.  O.),  and  by  a  grandson  of  Nether- 
land  Hengerveld  (World’s  Champion  several  years. 
26.66-ih.  A.  R.  O.)  First  check  for  $50.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  all  papers,  the  stevens  Bros. -Hast¬ 
ings  CO.,  Brookside  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registeied  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old.  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describin 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JFj^L^IOUGHTON^^ec^j^Brattleboro^Vt 


Yearling  bull  Eminent  Sly  Fox  80273,  A.  J.  C.  C.; 
breeding  of  the  best.  Sold  his  dam  last  summer  for 
$500;  private  sale.  His  grandsire  Eminent  2d  sold 
at  auction  for  $10,000.  This  fellow  right  to  head 
any  herd;  a  bargain.  F.  C.  WARD. East  Orange, N.J. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
tJr.  ttlVASNBURQH  BROS*,  lliilhurst  Karin,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


RIVERSIDE  AYRSHIRES 

Over  100  head,  with  the  Imported  Bull  Howie’*  Kizzaway,  the 
CHAMPION  of  two  continents  at  the  head.  This  herd  lias  to 
its  credit  more  PKIZK  RIBBONS  than  any  herd  in  America. 
For  sale,  of  both  sexes,  animals  from  Imported,  advanced 
registry,  prize-winning  Dams.  The  barn  is  full  to  the  peak 
of  TOP  NOTCH  KUS,  and  we  have  our  selling  clothes  on  every 
day  (except  Sundays).  Inspection  invited.  Address 

J.  F.  Converse  &  Co.,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEIHS 

Largest  and  Best  Herd  in  tlie  World. 
Greatest  value  for  least  money. 

Write  at  once  for  free  information. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Prop.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


FREE 


-FEEDERS  HAND 
BOOK 


with  analysis 
tables  and  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ajax  Flakes,  the  wonderful  dairy  ford. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  KEEPS 
OFF 

FLIES- 


and  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  In  peace. 
It  does  not  gum  the  hair,  blister  tho 
skin  or  make  milk  taste  or  smelL  tiaves 
double  lta  cost  in  extra  milk. 


Cow-Ease 


Is  a  clean,  non-penetrating  liquid  t 
absolutely  harmless— easy  to  apply. : 


that  is 

_  _  _  ,  Keeps 

the  cows' in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  for  the  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  supply 
you, 

Write  us 
direct. 

CARPENTER 
MORTON 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 


1  DOS. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

Hog  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  hog  which  lias  a  hacking  cough. 
Will  you  inform  me  the  cause  and  a  core? 

New  York.  .t.  n.  A. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  cause  of  the 
cough,  as  it  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a 
very  large  number  of  different  causes. 
Sometimes  it  is  worms;  or  it  may  lie  tuber¬ 
culosis,  or  a  sore  throat,  or  a  lung  trou¬ 
ble,  or  worms  (Strongylus  paradoxus)  in 
the  air  passages  of  the  longs.  A  dusty 
or  damp  bed  may  also  cause  cough. 

Freetnartins. 

Would  the  fact  that  heifer  calves  were 
twins  render  them  useless,  barren  as  breed¬ 
ers?  My  neighbors  say  “Yes";  I  say 
“No.”  J.  h.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Where  a  bull  and  heifer  calf  are  born 
as  twins  the.  heifer  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  is  barren,  but  we  have  known 
cases  where  this  has  not  proved  true.  The 
barren  heifer  may  be  considered  a  herma¬ 
phrodite  as  regards  the  anatomy  of  its 
generative  organs.  Twin  bulls  and  twin 
heifers  are  prolific. 

Sweeney. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  sweeney  in  the 
shoulder.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to  euro 
same,  or  what  can  be  done  for  it  ?  K. 

Maryland. 

One  cannot  prescribe  treatment  with 
confidence  when  such  meager  information 
is  given.  Always  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  full  description  of  the  case.  In  ordinary 
sweeney  the  hair  should  he  clipped  from 
the  wasted  parts  and  a  blister  of  cerate 
of  cantharides  applied  once  a  month.  When 
1  he  blister  lias  been  washed  off  apply  lard 
daily  and  give  the  horse  plenty  of  exercise, 
or  work  him  in  a  breast  collar. 

Horse  With  Thrush. 

Can  you  tell  what  to  do  for  bad  case 
of  thrush?  I  bought  a  draught  horse 
about  a  week  ago  and  found  lie  has  quite 
a  bad  foot.  What  is  the  best  treatment, 
and  can  1  use  him  every  day,  provided  lie 
is  not  too  lame?  m. 

True  thrush  rarely  if  ever  causes  lame¬ 
ness,  and  may  be  cured  by  providing  a 
clean  dry  stall  floor  at  all  times ;  cutting 
away  all  rotten,  loose  and  under-run  horn  of 
sole  and  frog  and  packing  calomel  into  the 
deft  of  the  frog  and  on  each  side  of  it. 
pack  oakum  over  the  calomel  and  renew 
the  dressing  once  daily.  In  a  few  days 
the  horse  may  be  worked. 

Cowpox. 

My  cows  have  a  fester  sore  on  teats 
and  scabs  forming  over  it,  very  tender  and 
hot.  Is  it  cowpox?  it  looks  as  if  the 
whole  herd  would  have  it;  the  sixth  one 
bad  signs  of  it  this  morning.  Will  it  have 
to  run  its  course,  or  is  there  a  cure?  I 
am  milking  17  cows  now;  feed  no  grain; 
in  pasture  May  1.  i,.  c. 

Iowa. 

We  think  you  have  made  out  n  good  case 
of  “cowpox"  and  the  affected  animals  at 
once  should  be  isolated  and  milked  last  or 
by  a  different  milker.  Wash  the  udder  with 
a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  a  quart  of  clean  water ;  then 
twice  daily  paint  the  sores  with  glycerite 
of  tannin.  If  some  sores  are  obstinate  in 
healing  remove  the  scabs  and  paint  once 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  use  the 
other  medicines.  Give  each  affected  cow 
half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  iu 
feed  night  and  morning.  Keep  the  eows  up 
until  they  are  well. 

Managing  and  Feeding  Brood  Mares. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  a  grain  ration 
to  feed  a  mare  until  sucking  colt?  I  have 
two  three-quarter  bred  Clyde  mares,  about 
1.800,  pounds;  they  are  four  years  old  this 
month.  One  foaled  May  8,  the  other  one 
on  the  “4th.  I  have  only  a  bush  ranch, 
and  am  afraid  I  shall  be  short  of  pasture. 
They  are  bred  to  purebred  Clyde,  and  I 
want  to  keep  them  iu  good  condition.  I 
have  been  feeding  oats  and  bran  mixed,  all 
Winter,  and  they  did  well  on  that.  I  have 
no  heavy  work  for  them  to  do  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  then  not  steady.  I  should 
like  the  quantity  of  grain  or  bran  given 
by  weight.  I  do  not  like  to  buy  any  chop, 
as  1  do  not  know  what  I  am  getting.  I 
propose  breeding  them  again  some  time  the 
last  of  June.  Is  that  about  right  (to  pure¬ 
bred  Clyde)  ?  I  am  no  horse  man,  and  am 
worried  at  the  behavior  of  these  mares. 
They  are  extremely  quiet  and  kind  in  the 
regular  way,  but  since  one  has  had  a  foal 
they  are  so  cranky  to  each  other  (not  to 
me),  that  I  have  to  keep  them  separated. 
<’an  they  lie  put  in  the  same  field  when 
each  has  her  own  colt,  as  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
<  ult  thing  for  mo  to  keep  them  separate, 
owing  to  my  small  clearing?  h.  i. 

British  Columbia. 

<  ontinue  feeding  oats  and  bran  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  oats  and  one-fifth 
part  bran.  Allow  one  pound  of  oats  for 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  mare  and 
the  bran  extra.  Give  this  amount  at  two 
b  eds,  night  and  morning,  while  on  grass 


and  when  grass  is  scarce  rut  green  corn 
fodder  and  throw  over  to  mares  on  pasture. 
When  the  foals  are  about  a  month  old 
they  will  begin  to  pick  grain  and  bran, 
and  from  that  time  on  should  have  access 
to  a  mixture  of  one  part  screened  oatmeal 
and  one-fifth  part  wheat  bran  put  in  a  box 
where  the  mares  cannot  steal  it.  Feed 
each  mare  separate,  tying  her  up  in  a  stall. 
Bet  her  wear  a  halter  at  pasture.  Mares 
get  cranky  and  mean  as  described  and 
one  generally  is  boss.  The  separate  stall 
way  of  feeding  at  meal  times  remedies  some 
of  this  trouble,  but  a  mean  mare  some¬ 
times  lias  to  be  pastured  apart  from  the 
others.  If  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  two 
mares  in  question  will  get  along  when 
both  have  foals.  It  is  best  to  breed  mares 
nine  days  after  foaling,  and  they  should 
foal  not  later  than  June  or  July  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grass  and  suitability  of  the 
weather  in  these  months.  As  a  mare  goes 
about  340  days  in  foal  you  can  calculate 
on  that  basis. 

Shy  Mare. 

I  have  a  nice  bay  mare  about.  10  years 
old  that  I  bought  from  a  farmer  a  few 
years  ago:  he  had  raised  her  from  a  colt, 
and  his  little  girl,  13  years  of  ago,  had  en¬ 
tire  care  of  her.  She  is  high-spirited,  but 
well  broken,  and  is  a  good  roader  and  work¬ 
er;  women  drive  her  about  the  country 
roads.  Parts  of  two  Summers,  when  I  have 
been  away,  I  have  put  her  out  to  pasture  a 
few  miles  from  here,  and  she  acted  finely 
and  they  had  no  trouble  in  catching  her 
when  they  wanted  to  put  her  in  barn  or 
wanted  to  use  lier.  This  year  I  thought  I 
would  give  her  a  good  time 'at  home,  and 
fenced  off  about  an  acre  of  my  home  lot, 
with  painted  posts,  fancy  wire,  etc.,  and 
turned  her  out.  lTp  to  this  date  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  caught,  and  lias  bothered  me 
terribly.  1  have  tried  all  local  means 
known,  and  failed ;  finally  got  a  lot  of 
horsemen  and  captured  her  and  put  her  in 
barns  where  she  is  now  kept.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  how  to  treat  her  so  I  can  get  her 
when  I  want  her?  C.  q.  e. 

Connecticut. 

If  she  can  be  used  every  day  it  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  turn  her  out  and  she  will  do 
better  if  fed  in  the  stable.  If  you  must 
turn  her  on  grass  keep  a  halter  on  her  head 
and  feed  no  grain  in  the  stable,  but  twice  a 
day  feed  her  from  trough  in  the  field.  Then 
when  she  is  wanted  she  will  come  up  to  the 
attendant  when  feed  is  carried  to  her  in  a 
box.  It  is  possible  too  that  she  will  let 
herself  be  caught  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
of  freedom  on  pasture  wears  off.  a.  s.  a. 


MILK  PROFITS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  comparing  the 
prices  of  Ilolsteins  in  your  advertisement 
columns,  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  talk  on  page  433.  I  would  hazard 
the  opinion  that  the  writer  never  has  seen 
100  cows  that  had  each  given  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  single  season.  Feed  is 
$30  per  ton,  milk  at  the  average  factory, 
where  the  majority  of  farmers  must  take 
their  milk,  95  cents  per  100.  At  these 
prices  there  is  not  a  large  profit,  but  cows 
will  do  better  when  turned  to  pasture. 
Twelve  thousand  pounds,  at  95  cents,  $114 
to  the  credit  of  the  cow.  For  the  past 
year  dairy  and  farm  products  have  been 
higher  than  the  laboring  man  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  our  best  hind  quarters  of  beef  sell 
in  London  one  cenl  per  pound  less  than  in 
our  own  inland  towns  in  this  State.  The 
ability  of  the  man  coupled  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  cow  will  always  vary,  and 
when  all  cows  are  purebred  and  of  the 
same  degree  of  excellency  prices  will  be 
more  uniform.  J.  E.  D. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  OVER  A  PIGPEN. 

Our  horse  stable  is  16x20x8%  feet  high, 
double  boarded  at  the  top,  floor  and  sides, 
and  usually  three  horses  are  kept  there, 
but  are  sick  every  little  while.  The 
manure  from  the  stable  is  thrown  through 
a  trap  in  the  floor  to  the  hogpen  below.  The 
table  has  one  window  about  18x22  feet, 
which  is  never  open,  as  it  is  in  upper  part 
of  door,  peak  of  barn  is  20  feet  above 
ceiling  of  horse  stable.  IIow  can  this  be 
ventilated?  Is  the  arrangement  of  pen, 
stable,  etc.,  the  cause  of  sick  horses? 

Camden.  N.  J.  a.  j.  p. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
what  causes  your  horse’s  sickness  without 
knowing  the  full  particulars  of  their  care 
and  management,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  if  you  are  keeping  them  under  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  over  a  pigpen  and  in  an 
unventilatei]  stable,  this  may  be  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  see  that  no  odor  or  fumes  from  the 
pigpens  can  reach  the  horse  stable  when 
the  trap  door  is  closed.  You  can  then 
ventilate  the  stable  very  easily  by  cutting 
a  hole  3x4  feet  in  the  wall  and  covering 
the  open  space  with  common  muslin  or 
sheeting.  This  cloth  should  he  in  the 
south  or  east  side  of  the  stable  whichever 
is  most  convenient.  Of  course  during 

warm  weather  this  cloth  should  he  removed 
entirely,  or  the  stable  door  left  open  to 
provide  plenty  of  fresh  air.  This  system 
of  ventilation  is  inexpensive  and  provides 
a  stable  with  pure,  dry  air  without 
draughts.  You  should  also  insert  two  more 
windows  in  the  stable  as  large  as  ttie  one 
you  now  have  to  provide  sufficient  light 
for  the  horses.  c.  s.  g. 


EVERYBODY 
BUYING 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


That’s  very  nearly  the  case  this  year — from  Maine  to 
California  and  Canada  to  Florida.  The  New  Improved 
1908  DE  LAY AL  machines  are  simply  “Sweeping  the 
Field.” 

If  you  have  seen  and  tried  a  new  1908  DE  LAYAL 
separator  you  know  WHY.  If  not  you  have  but  to  see 
and  try  one  to  know  "WHY. 

A  new  1908  Catalogue — as  interesting  and  superior 
as  the  machines  themselves — is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  StreiT 
CHICAGO 


General  Offices: 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t.  ,cc  i  d  □  »  r-%  \mi  «  y  14&16  Princess  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  100*10/  BKOflUWAY,  WINNIPEG 

NEW  YORK.  '07  First  Stbeft 


PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  *  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND.  OREG. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Skilled  workmanship  and 
finest  selected  material. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St. i  Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  INTER* 
NATIONAL 

In  Actual  Use.  It  has 
an  Automatic  Take -up 
Hoop.  Self  -  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open 
Door  Front.  An  easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking 
Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank 
Pine  in.  before  dressing. 
Guaranteed  Workman¬ 
ship. 

The  international  Silo  Co., 

Erie  St.,  Llnesville,  l*a.,  U.S.A, 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  R0UND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  bestiuaterlals.by  inventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  proli table  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bll,  COBLESKILI.,N.Y. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  thi3,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORB, NE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-0 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR,,  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 
W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Muss 

A  $100  HORSE 

I  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  I 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S 1 .  a  | 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


REINFORCED 

G%W»nized  rteol  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safe  ladder.  How  to  Build. 

C.n,.n.HALAi|AI00T*nk  CO. 

P«pL  24  Mich.  *3H« 


NT  AND  RED 

CEDAR 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


SILO 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR, 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days'  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  ua  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


.  THE— 1 

•■ANUNLAJLS’  I 
■FRIEND  B 

ILLS  EVERY  8 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Ilalfeent’s  worth  saves3 

IfciifffTM .  V  i~*  ^  quartsmilkandmuchllesh. 

NO  KICK  in  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  ub  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SIIOO-FLY  to 
i  protect  300  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
i  If  cows  not  protected.  Send  posts]  for  free  booklet, 
Shoo- Fly  Mfff.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  Plilla..  Pn. 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewauno,  lnd., 
says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Mrtin  Street, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


CIIQC— Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  want  a  silo  with  the 
WIL.VW  simplost  and  best  front  ou  the  market, 
write  me  for  description  and  prices.  The  Qri  i.n 
City  Silo  Co.,  T.K. Cross,  Mgr., Lagrangeville.N  V. 


£TT  Send  for  our  Terms 
|  to  Subscription 
Workers  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission.  Repeated  demands  have  been 
made  for  payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We  will 
accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with  interest  at  any 
time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be 
repeated  in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
continue  to  solicit  consignments  of  farmers. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company, 
Osage,  Iowa,  advertise  to  send  six  fine 
spruce  two-year-old  evergreens  free. 
Mailing  expense  five  cents,  which  you 
may  send  or  not.  The  advertisement 
says  a  postal  will  bring  them  anyway. 
Here  is  what  one  farmer  says : 

The  evergreens  (so-called)  are  at  hand. 
One  could  carry  the  six  in  a  watch  pocket 
and  not  feel  them,  nothing  but  one-year 
seedlings,  long  since  packed  and  dry.  Post¬ 
age  one  cent.  I  sent  five  cents  for  postage. 
The  transaction  is  not  only  a  deception,  but 
a  fraud  as  well.  c.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  crit¬ 
icise  some  of  the  circulars  and  methods 
of  this  house,  but  we  have  given  them 
credit  for  sending  out  satisfactory  stock 
on  the  strength  of  reports  from  growers 
to  us.  These  allurements  or  deceptions 
to  attract  intending  purchasers  are  about 
the  poorest  business  a  house  can  in¬ 
dulge  in. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  there  is  about  the 
Lennox  sprayer,  good  or  bad?  It  is  adver¬ 
tised  in  National  Nurseryman,  American 
Fruit  and  Nut  Journal,  etc.  One  must  send 
to  New  York,  cash  with  order.  I  do  not 
understand  where  the  power  comes  from. 
Directions  say,  “Compress  the  bulb,  you  get 
your  spray.”  I  want  a  good  knapsack 
sprayer  and  whitewaslier,  but  I  am  afraTd 
there  is  deception  in  the  Lennox.  Some 
things  are  exaggerated  to  an  apparent  thin¬ 
ness  that  means  an  exposure  of  falsity.  I 
feel  that  way  about  the  Lennox  Sprayer.  I 
note  Tixe  It.  N.-Y.  does  not  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  e.  J.  H. 

Kansas. 

No,  we  do  not  carry  the  advertising 
of  the  Lennox  sprayer.  What  is  more, 
we  will  not  carry  it.  Those  who  leave 
it,  and  the  people  who  make  it  alone 
will  have  less  to  regret  than  growers 
who  send  their  money  for  it  and  suffer 
the  annoyances  that  are  sure  to  follow. 

I  have  a  circular  from  the  Franklin 
Chemical  Works  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ad¬ 
vertising  a  “fire  fighter,”  to  be  kept  in 
one’s  home.  Do  you  know  if  this  is  worth 
anything  for  the  purpose,  and  would  you 
advise  the  purchase  of  them?  e.  t. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  metal  cylinder  filled  with  a 
powder  to  hang  on  the  wall  or  have 
handy  at  time  of  fire.  The  basis  for  the 
powder  is  usually  common  salt  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  possibly  an  acid 
to  start  chemical  action.  The  object  is 
to  form  chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide, 
both  of  which  will  extinguish  fire  if  you 
can  use  sufficient  quantities  of  them  to 
prevent  the  oxygen  of  the  air  from 
reaching  the  burning  materials.  No  fire 
can  exist  without  oxygen,  and  if  these 
gases  envelop  the  burning  material  the 
oxygen  is  excluded  and  the  fire  must 
die  out.  A  quart  of  salt  thrown  into 
the  fire  of  a  stove  when  the  chimney  is 
on  fire  will  form  chlorine  gas  and  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire.  If  the  powder  is  put 
on  the  fire  before  it  has  made  much 
headway  it  will  undoubtedly  be  effective, 
but  when  the  flames  have  made  much 
progress  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to 
envelope  them  with  the  heavy  gases,  and 
for  that  reason  the  fire  extinguisher  is 
not  effective  in  big  fires.  But  they  have 
their  uses,  especially  indoors,  when  the 
fire  is  discovered  before  it  has  made 
much  progress.  The  instrument  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  made  by  a  very  responsible 
house,  and  we  would  expect  it  to  fill  the 
claims  made  for  it  by  them. 

To-day  a  man  representing  the  “Frank¬ 
lin  Co.  of  Chicago,”  called  and  was  very 
persistent  to  sell  me  a  suit  and  my  hus¬ 
band  an  overcoat.  My  husband  didn’t 
care  for  an  overcoat,  but  be  said  we  would 
regret  we  didn’t  buy  of  him.  We  would 
have  to  go  to  another  town,  16  miles  away 
to  have  our  measures  taken,  where  their 
tailor  is  for  a  short  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  queer  way,  and  I  felt  that  all  was  not 
Tight.  When  my  son  came  to  dinner,  and 
we  told  him  of  it,  he  said :  “That  is  the 
firm  my  paper  tells  of.”  He  got  The  R. 
N.-Y.  (which  he  takes  and  we  all  enjoy), 
of  May  16  and  read  aloud  what  Mrs.  A. 
W.  B.  of  Illinois  wrote.  My  husband 
said  :  “As  soon  as  he  saw  he  had  to  sign 
a  contract  that  ended  it  for  him,  if  he  had 
really  wanted  a  coat  or  suit.”  The  agent 
told  us  of  a  number  whom  we  knew  who 
got  goods.  Some  we  knew  couldn’t  afford 
it.  and  if  the  amount  is  yet  larger  when 
they  come  to  pay,  so  much  the  worse. 

New  York.  E.  it.  g. 

Agents  used  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way  when  they  got  into  the  country. 
They  told  their  own  story,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  gainsay  them.  Think  of 
one  of  these  plausible  fellows  standing 
by  after  feeling  that  he  had  made  a  sale 
while  a  young  man  just  in  from  the 


field  read  that  story  of  the  Illinois  read¬ 
er’s  experience  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  If 
readers  would  preserve  these  papers  and 
get  a  little  index  memorandum  book  the 
information  could  be  made  very  useful. 
All  you  would  need  to  do  would  be  to 
write  the  name  of  the  concern  referred 
to  on  the  page  of  the  index  book,  under 
the  first  letter  of  the  name,  together  with 
the  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  year.  For 
example,  to  make  a  record  of  this  item, 
you  would  open  the  index  book  at  F., 
write  Franklin  Co.,  page  — ,  1908.  Then 
when  a  stranger  came  along  you  could 
look  over  the  index  and  see  if  his  name 
appeared  there.  If  it  did,  turn  to  the 
paper  and  see  what  has  been  said  of  him 
or  his  house.  Some  readers  do  this. 
Others  who  neglect  it  keep  writing  about 
concerns  that  we  have  already  exposed, 
and  some  readers  actually  send  money 
to  concerns  that  we  have  cautioned  them 
against.  One  is  in  danger  of  doing  this 
unless  he  have  some  system  of  keeping 
track  of  them. 

Is  this  a  safe  investment?  f.  n.  c. 

The  above  accompanies  a  circular 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We 
have  given  our  opinion  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  before.  Ve  certainly  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  a  good  investment. 
Our  advice  is  to  leave  it  alone. 

Please  inform  the  readers  of  your  most 
valuable  paper  of  the  standing  of  Utah 
Gold  Mountain  Mining  Co..  No.  615  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  own  stock  in  this  company? 

Michigan.  M.  G. 

Don’t  put  any  money  into  these  min¬ 
ing  company  stocks.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  on  the  same  basis.  Disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss  are  the  only  results. 
Keep  away  from  them. 

Kindly  toll  me  through  your  valuable 
paper  what  is  the  standing  of  the  Alta 
Vista  Association?  I  have  received  two 
communications  from  them. 

Massachusetts.  sirs.  a.  e.  b. 

This  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  min¬ 
ing  schemes,  in  effect,  though  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  a  bit  different.  It  affords  one 
of  the  many  opportunities  for  you  to 
throw  away  your  savings. 

Please  let  me  know  your  opinion  of  the 
“Automatic  Transportation  Company.”  I 
have  been  told  that  they  are  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Western  States.  Why 
not  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  when  their  home  office  is  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.?  a.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  sole  assets  of  this  company  seems 
to  be  patents.  These  are  capitalized  at 
$2,000,000.  It  is  typical  of  the  class  of 
stocks  that  should  be  left  severely  alone. 
Such  concerns  are  usually  organized  in 
States  that  give  the  companies  the  most 
privileges  and  the  stockholders  or  in¬ 
vestors  the  least  protection.  Never  in¬ 
vest  a  cent  in  things  of  this  kind. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Globe 
Association  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  and  do  you 
know  if  they  are  reliable?  p.  s. 

Arkansas. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  about  the 
Globe  Association  it  seems  necessary  to 
repeat  that  we  do  not  consider  their 
proposition  a  safe  one  for  our  people. 
Our  advice  in  this  case  is  “don’t.” 

What  do  you  know  of  the  National  Sales¬ 
man’s  Training  Association,  442-3  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago,  Ill.?  Are  they  all 
right,  and  would  you  advise  taking  their 
course?  w.  d.  e. 

New  York. 

Pretty  soon  some  enterprising  fellow 
will  open  a  correspondence  school  to 
teach  people  by  circular  letters  how  to 
milk  cows  and  hoe  corn.  And  there 
will  be  just  as  much  sense  in  it  as  in 
many  of  the  schemes  already  attempted. 
We  certainly  would  not  advise  taking 
any  such  courses.  j.  j.  d. 


CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

J.  II.  R.,  Portland,  Me. — Last  Summer  we 
found  in  our  clover  fields  a  lot  of  straw  on 
the  ground  left  over  from  last  year.  Not 
wishing  to  rake  this  in  with  the  hay,  we 
cut  the  grass  and  hauled  it  direct  to  the 
silo  without  any  making.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  done  the  same  thing  we  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  consider  this 
plan  so  successful  that  they  would  recom¬ 
mend  it.  What  could  we  do  to  avoid  a 
stronger  and  more  undesirable  odor  than  is 
given  off  by  corn  silage?  In  feeding  the 
clover  silage,  would  it  require  different 
grain  to  make  a  balanced  ration?  Our 
stock  have  preferred  this  to  any  other  feed 
in  the  barn. 

While  clover  can  be  silaged  with  perfect 
success,  yet  we  do  not  consider  this  the 
most  valuable  material  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  does  not  produce  a  silage  with 
the  pleasant  odor  that  good  corn  silage 
should  have,  but  should  the  season  be  ex¬ 
tremely  wet,  clover  can  often  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  silo  when  it  would  otherwise  spoil. 
Where  clover  is  put  in  the  silo  it  should  be 
fed  out  during  the  Winter,  as  it  will  usually 
not  keep  as  well  for  the  next  Summer’s 
feeding  as  will  corn.  As  clover  is  much 
richer  in  protein  than  corn  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
duce  somewhat  the  amount  of  protein  fed 
in  the  corn  ration  where  clover  silage  is 
used.  l.  a.  CLIXTON. 

I  have  had  no  direct  experience  in  put¬ 
ting  Red  clover  into  the  silo.  I  have  seen 
it  done,  however,  and  the  odor  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  less 
satisfactory  than  the  same  clover  made  into 
hay.  One  great  advantage  of  the  silo  for 
handling  corn  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  not 
only  preserves  the  whole  corn  plant  in  good 
condition  for  feeding,  but  that  it  is  hard  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  stalks  in  any 
other  way.  For  some  years  we  have  run 
the  last  crop  of  Alfalfa  into  the  silo,  alter¬ 
nating  it  with  loads  of  corn,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  seemed  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terial  preserved  in  the  silo  is  more  apt  to 
develop  disagreeable  odors  than  is  the  case 
with  corn.  Then,  too,  plants  with  hollow 
stems  carry  so  much  air  into  the  silo  that 
fermentation  changes  are  more  pronounced 
than  with  solid-stemmed  plants. 

JARED  VAX  WAGENEN,  JR. 

I  have  filled  with  clover  a  number  of 
times,  but  with  what  we  call  second-growth. 

I  have  put  in  the  silo  both  cut  and  uncut, 
and  liud  it  the  cheaper  to  put  it  in  uncut, 
provided  it  is  in  any  way  handy  to  get  it 
in  the  silo.  The  first  I  put  in  was  run 
through  the  cutter,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
elevate  to  get  the  clover  in  the  silo.  It 
made  the  best  silage  I  ever  saw ;  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  anaylzed  some 
and  pronounced  it  superior  to  good  corn 
silage,  but  the  expense  was  a  barrier  to 
putting  it  in  that  way.  We  had  a  silo  built 
next  to  a  bank  that  we  could  drive  up  to, 
and  by  building  a  scaffold  we  could  pitch  it 
direct  to  the  silo,  and  we  found  it  a  very 
cheap  method  of  filling  a  silo.  We  have 
practiced  this  since,  except  last  year;  we 
had  such  a  large  growth  of  corn  that  it 
took  all  the  silo  capacity  to  dispose  of  it. 
In  our  experience  we  find  that  the  clover 
makes  the  best  silage.  Cut  when  the  dew  is 
on,  rake  immediately  and  draw  directly  to 
the  silo.  We  do  not  put  any  in  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  it  is  showery.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  by  letting  some  partly  dry,  and 
we  always  found  those  bunches  moldy.  Our 
best  whole  clover  silage  was  made  by  work¬ 
ing  only  in  the  forenoon,  cutting  as  early 
as  possible  and  following  immediately  with 
the  rake  ;  the  clover  would  not  dry  out  by 
noon,  and  the  last  two  or  three  loads  put 
in  the  water  run  right  through,  as  it  was 
a  rainy  morning.  There  was  but  little  loss 
on  top.  The  secret  of  putting  clover  in  the 
silo  is  to  cut  green  and  do  not  let  it  dry ; 
tramp  as  hard  around  the  sides  and  wet 
down  if  possible  the  last  two  or  three  loads. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  avoid  the 
strong  odor,  as  clover  gives  a  stronger  odor 
than  corn,  but  not  so  strong  as  pea  vines. 
As  regards  the  grain  ration  one  must  be 
controlled  by  his  own  situation.  We  think 
clover  equal  to  the  best  corn  silage,  but  I 
would  not  use  the  first  crop  unless  it  was 
soiling  my  stock.  My  intention  is  to  use 
the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  as  when  it  is 
time  to  cut  first  the  weather  is  bad.  and 
by  utilizing  the  silo  it  would  help  to  dispose 
of  the  first  cutting  in  time  for  the  second 
cutting  to  develop.  a.  d.  baker. 


June  20, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

i’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

l  Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^JK^wolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
^■^e^^mothods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Freo 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  llowHid  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

EGGS  WANTED. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Fancy  prices  for  fancy  quality. 

ENGARD  &  GODLEY, 

307  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

GAPES,  Why  Not  Cure? 

Profit  means  purse  riches  !  Saving  means  profit  I  With  a 
Rex  Gape  Worm  Extractor  you  can  absolutely  save  all  your 
Gape-sickened  fowls.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KLOCK,  (Dept.  G.),  -  Urban,  Penn, 

PfI  III  TR  YM  F  Send  for  our  new  36-page  illns- 
I  UUL  I  ll  I  III  L 11  tinted  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
ntely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  S  A  TISFA  CTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

S.  C,  W,  LEGHORNS 

selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Prices  ou 
application.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  and  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

I  $1.00  for  11.  0.  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS,  best  Ducks  grown  (300  eggs 
1  year) ;  now  best  time  hatch;  20 eggs,  $1.  Rose  Comb 
White  Minorcas,  216  eggs  year,  trap-nested  strain; 
heavy  Winter  layers,  chicks  quickest  growers  any 
fowl;  hatched  July,  August;  lay  January,  $1  setting, 
circular.  GEORGE  BEE.MAN,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  nsf.ggs 

F.  A.  TOMKINSON,  Richland  Centre,  Pa. 

DOSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  hatching 
*'  from  selected  matings  of  excellent  laying  strain. 
$1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS  CHEAP. 

Our  famous  bred  to  lay  strains.  Write 

NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DAQV  PUIPtf  0— Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DHDI  UniUKO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100,  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNIS1I  FARMS,  Edwardshurg.Mich. 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 


Excelsior  poultry  farm  s.c.r.i.  Reds, 
S.C.W.  Leghorns;  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  i'll.  Jl' It  (JENSEN  it  SONS,  Box  48,  Worteudyke,  N.  i. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.  REDS- Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $6  per  100.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  E.  Van  Alstyne  &  Sou,  Kinderkook,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Mating  list,  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re- 
-  —  SMITH,  6"' . . 


quest.  SINCLAIR  1 


,6025tli  St.,Brooklyu,N.Y 


Dal/in  ITiipIig  Breeders  of  high-class  Single: 
I  “Mil  UUUDo  an(i  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
and  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

XA/hitO  I  PO'hfimQ  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II  IlllC  LGgllUl  IIO  Qenujue  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.U0  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

ALL  LIV1 

Kills  Lice,  Mites,  Ticks,  Fleas,  etc. 

EASY  AND 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  EVERYWHERE, 


sfM*DARD,^o 

K  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 

USE. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


BRANCH  ES: 

Hew  York,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore, 
Hew  Orleans,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN, 


U.  8.  A. 


branches; 

London,  Eng.  Montreal,  Que. 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Bombay,  India. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  12.  1908.  Wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  Red .  —  (o'  99 

No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth..  —  (17  1.13 

Porn  .  70  <17  SO 

Oats  . 50  <77  02 

Rye  .  —  <77  8S 


FEED. 


Wheat  Rran  . 25.50 

Middlings  . 27.00 

Red  Dog .  — 


Hominy  Chop  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  for  large  hales;  small 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 

ITay  market  very  dull. 


Hav.  No.  l  . 10.00 

No.  2  . 14.00 

No.  3  . 12.00 

Clover  mixed  . 13.00 

Straw.  I.ong  rye  . 10.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 10.00 


MIEK. 


(17  27.00 
( 17  29-50 
Of  31 .00 
(77  28.00 


hales  50 


(17 17.00 
Ot  15.50 
<17  1  3.00 
0 1  15.50 
(17  1  S.00 
(17  13.00 


In  effect  .Tune  1,  New  York  Exchange 
price  81.21  per  40-quart  can.  netting  2% 
cents  to  20-cent  zone  shippers. 


BETTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  22 14  <77  23 

Firsts  .  21  <77  22 

Seconds  .  19  <17  20% 

Thirds  .  10  <77  IS 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  finest  —  (t f  22 

Ttfbs.  good  to  choice .  20  (77  21 

Packing  stock  .  15  (it  10 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  white, 

fancy  .  —  @ 

Full  cream,  small,  old,  colored, 

fancy  .  —  at 

Full  cream,  large,  old.  colored, 

fancy  .  —  <1? 

Full  cream,  old.  fair  to  prime  11 14(17 
Full  cream,  old.  common....  S  "  it? 

Full  cream,  new  .  0%  (17 


EGGS. 


Selected.  white,  fancy.... 

.  20 

(77  21 

YVhito.  good  to  choice . 

18 

(a  19M 

Brown  and  mixed,  extras... 

.  19 

<7?  — 

"  , -stern,  storage  packed . . . 

.  17 

(J?  17% 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy,  cases. 

.  10 

(77  1014 

Evap.,  choice,  cases . 

814  9H, 

Evap..  prime,  cases . 

%  <77  7% 

Evap.,  prime.  Canadian.. 

6 

%  (77  7 

F.vap..  as  to  quality,  1906. 

5 

14  (ft  7 

Sun-dried,  conrse-ent.  lb.  .  . 

6 

<0  7 

Chopped.  1907.  100  lbs.. 

.  1 .50 

(771.70 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. 

.1.50 

(771.60 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907.  . 

.  23 

(7?  24 

Apricots.  Calif..  1907  . 

.  20 

@  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Northern  Spv,  bbl. 

.1.50 

<n  3.00 

Baldwin  . 

(772.25 

Russet.  Roxhurv 

.1.50 

(77  2.00 

(7?  1 .75 

Common  . 

.1.00 

(it  1 .25 

Peaches.  Fla  .  carrier  .... 

.1.00 

(a  -’.00 

On..  Greensboro  . 

.1.00 

(7?  1 .50 

Ga..  Carman  . 

(772.00 

On.,  Waddell  . 

(771 .75 

Ga.,  St.  John  . 

(77  — 

Ga..  Alexander  .... 

.  1 .25 

(a  1 .50 

Ga..  Red  River  . . 

.  1 .00 

(771.25 

South  Carolina 

(7?  E5ft 

Plums.  On.,  Botan,  carrier. 

1.00 

(771.75 

14% 

1414 

1 4  % 
13 
9  V. 
1 0 14 


Cherries,  red&white,  8-lb.  bkt 

40 

(77 

50 

Sour,  qt . 

5 

<77 

7 

Strawberries.  Md.  A  Del.,  qt. 

3 

(77 

9 

South  Jersey  . 

4 

<7 7 

9 

Fpper  Jersey  . 

4 

<77 

10 

Hilton  . 

S 

(ft 

12 

Staten  Island  . 

8 

(77 

13 

Up-river  j . 

6 

(77 

13 

Blackberries.  X.  qt . 

9 

(77 

12 

Raspberries.  Del.  &  M<1.,  pint 

8 

(77 

10 

I iuekleberries,  X'.  ('..  qt.... 

8 

(77 

15 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

6 

Of 

s 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  stn’d  cr'te.  1 

.00 

Of  2 

.00 

(4a..  standard  crate . 1 

.00 

Ot  1 

.25 

Calif,  standard  crate  ...,5 

.00 

(a  11.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  earload.  175 

.00 

Of  3 

00.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl... 

2.00 

at  3 

.50 

S'n.  while.  No.  1.  bbl... 

2.25 

@3 

.50 

S'n.  red.  No.  1 . 

2.25 

(a  3 

.25 

Southern,  seconds . 

1 .50 

Ot  2 

.00 

Southern  cnlls  . 

1 .00 

Of  1 

.25 

Maine,  bag  . 

2.25 

(77  2 

.50 

State  and  W'n.  180  lbs.. 

2.37 

(it  2 

.62 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt 

1.75 

Ot  2 

.25 

Asparagus,  green.  Colossal 

dozen  . 

2.75 

(77  3 

.00 

Green,  extra  . 

2.25 

Oil  2 

.50 

Green,  prime  . 

(<t  2 

.00 

Green,  culls  . 

^  .> 

(it  1 

.25 

White.  Colossal  . 

2.25 

(77 

— 

White,  extra  . 

1 .75 

(772 

Oft 

White,  prime  . 

1 .25 

(it  1 

.50 

White,  culls  . 

50 

(771 

.00 

Carrots,  new.  100  holts . 

1.00 

(77  2 

00 

Corn.  Fla.,  case  . 

75 

(tt  1 

.25 

North  Carolina,  crate  ... 

1 .00 

Ot  1 

.50 

New  Orleans,  100  . 

2.00 

(it  3 

.00 

Cucumbers.  Saw  &  Cli'n,  bkt 

50 

(771 

.25 

North  Carolina  . 

1 .00 

Ot  1 

.37 

Virginia,  cold  frame  .  .  . 

1 .25 

(it  1 

50 

Hothouse,  No,  1.  box . 

2.00 

(if  3 

on 

Hothouse.  No.  2.  box . 

1 .00 

(771 

.50 

Cabbage.  S'n.  bbl . 

50 

(77 

75 

Eggplants.  Fla.,  basket.... 

1.00 

(77  2 

on 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb.... 

5 

(77 

6 

Kale,  bbl . 

95 

(7? 

50 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

(77  4 

OO 

Lettuce,  barrel  . 

75 

(771 

25 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate . 

2.00 

(773 

00 

Mint.  100  bunches  . 

50 

(771 

00 

Mushrooms,  Hothouse,  lb.  .  . 

30 

(it 

90 

Onions.  Bermuda,  crate  . . . . 

50 

(7? 

1  •  » 

Texas,  white,  crate  .... 

25 

(77  1 

00 

Texas,  yellow,  crate  .  .  .  . 

25 

(77 1 

25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 

(772 

25 

Eeebs.  100  bunches  . 

50 

(77  1 

00 

Okra,  carrier  . 

1.00 

(773 

00 

Peppers,  carrier  . 

(77  3 

00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

50 

(77  2 

50 

Peas,  Bal..  Telephone,  bkt.. 

1 .00 

(ft  1 

25 

Balti.,  small  . 

75 

(77  1 

00 

Eastern  Shore  . 

75 

(771 

00 

Del.  &  Md..  Telephone.... 

1.00 

(771 

25 

Del.  &  Md..  small  . 

<  :> 

(it  1 

00 

Jersey.  Telephone  . 

1.00 

(771 

5ft 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .... 

25 

(it 

50 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches . 

1  .00 

(77  2 

Oft 

Itoinaine.  barrel  . 

50 

(n  1 

OO 

String  beans.  X'.  C..  bkt.... 

50 

(77  I 

00 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

50 

full. 

50 

Spinach,  Nearby,  bbl . 

(77 

1 5 

Squash.  White,  bbl . 

f  5 

(771 

25 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

1.00 

(77  E 

50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bid . 

(771 

75 

White,  barrel-crate  . 

50 

(at 

*  •> 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  f’ev,  carrier. 

1.25 

(771 

50 

Florida,  choice  . 

75 

(<71 

00 

Mississippi,  crate  . 

.  .  40.(77 

50 

Hothouse,  lb . 

10 

@ 

— 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

— 

(7? 

22 

Fowls  . 

— 

(77 

13% 

Young  and  old  roosters . 

SVG® 

o 

Turkeys,  prime  . 

— 

(77 

11 

Ducks  . 

11 

<77 

12 

Geese . 

7 

(7? 

8 

Guinea  fowl,  pair . 

— 

(77 

50 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

— 

@’ 

23 

DRESSED  FOUETRY. 


Turkeys  .  12 

Spring  chickens 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr..  lb.  35 
Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr.,  lb.  30 

Western,  dry-picked  .  30 

Western,  scalded  .  25 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  I..  I.  &  Eastern, 

spring,  lb .  — 


Ducks,  old  Western .  8 

Geese,  old  Western  .  5 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 0.00 

Bulls  . 3.50 

Cows  . 2.00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.50 

mbs  . 7.00 

Hogs  .  — 


(17  17 

(17)  40 
(17)  35 

r. a  32 

(it  28 
(111  14 

(Hi  10 
(17)  1 5  % 

(ft  10 

< 7?  s 
@3.25 


(17  7.30 
(1  5.65 
<7?  5.25 
(a  7.50 
(n  5.00 
(it  7.75 
@6.00 


WOOL. 

The  market  is  a  little  improved  in  tone. 


Fine  Enwashed  .  IS  @  19 

Delaine  Unwashed  .  22  @  23 


0  PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 1 

Fruits. — Arrivals  of  peaches  from  the 
South  are  increasing,  but  the  quality  is 
not  good  enough  to  command  high  prices. 
The  common  run  of  strawberries  are  also 


l 


selling  low.  Special  lots  from  Staten  Is¬ 
land  and  the  Newark  section  are  selling 
higher  than  the  figures  quoted,  Cherries 
in  large  supply  and  selling  well.  Southern 
muskmelons  are  very  poor  and  scarcely  pay¬ 
ing  expenses.  A  few  prime  California  mel¬ 
ons  have  sold  for  814  per  bushel  crate. 


They  Need  the  Money. — Meats  have 
again  advanced,  and  retail  buyers  here  are 
now  paying  25  cents  for  sirloin,  30  cents 
for  porterhouse,  and  22  cents  up  for  lamb. 
The  excuse  given  is  that  cattle  are  scarce. 
One  man  says  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the 
tariff,  which  is  a  convenient  scapegoat  for 
all  sorts  of  public  ailments.  One  tiling 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  money  last  Fall  cattle  feeders 
did  not  stock  up  so  heavily  as  usual  and  do 
not  now  have  the  fattened  stock  to  ship. 
The  best  remedy  for  the  public  is  to  eat 
less  meat.  Thousands  of  people  would  be 
better  off,  both  financially  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  if  their  meat  ration 
were  limited  to  one-half  what  they  now  use. 

Farm  Labor. — Mention  lias  previously 
been  made  of  the  labor  bureau  run  by  the 


N.  V.  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  23 
Park  Row.  New  York.  This  bureau  has  de¬ 
veloped  until  it  is  an  important  featnre  of 
the  Department's  work.  Commissioner 
Henry  Kracke  states  that  they  are  able  to 
furnish  men  capable  of  doing  various  kinds 
of  farm  work,  and  no  charge  of  any  sort  is 
made  for  this  service.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  best  men  arc  immigrants.  Where  a 
farmer  cannot  come  to  New  York  to  pick 
out  his  help  lie  may  correspond  with  the 
Department  at  address  given  above,  state 
what  kind  of  a  man  is  needed  and  wages 
you  are  willing  to  pay.  hut  give  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  na-  1 
tionaiity.  Send  file  price  of  railroad  ticket 
from  New  York  to  your  place.  Mr.  Kracke 
receives  this  money  and  is  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  In  case  a  man  is  found 
who  is  able  to  pay  his  own  fare,  the  money 
sent  will  bo  returned  to  the  farmer.  No 
man  is  sent  unless  he  has  sufficient  baggage 
to  offset  the  cost  of  tlx-  railroad  ticket.  The 
baggage  is  checked  by  the  Department,  and 
the  check  mailed  to  the  farmer,  so  that  | 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  man  getting  hts 
baggage  without  going  to  the  farm  where 
sent.  Of  course  the  honesty  and  ability 
of  these  men  cannot  lie  guaranteed,  lmt  all 
precautions  possible  arc  taken  At  tills 
season  there  are  many  applications  at  the 
bureau  from  city  boys  and  men  who  evi¬ 
dently  are  looking  for  free  transportation 
and  do  not  intend  to  work  more  than  a 
dav  or  two  at  the  place  where  sent.  A 
little  close  questioning  will  usually  trap  1 
these  fellows.  There  are  occasional  appli¬ 
cations  from  men  with  families  who  wish 
to  work  farms  on  shares,  and  it  will  be  a  | 
good  plan  for  farmers  who  are  open  to  I 
such  a  deal  to  list  their  places  with  the 
Department,  Many  of  the  immigrants  are 
looking  for  permanent  positions,  and  the 
idea  of  working  eight  months  and  then 
having  to  look  for  another  job  during  Win¬ 
ter  does  not  appeal  to  them.  Wherever 
possible  it  is  best  to  provide  Winter  work, 
as  thus  an  ambitious  man  will  be  better 
satisfied  and  the  next  Spring’s  labor  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  solved.  w.  w.  H. 


Bicker 
Hay  Carrier 

FOR  BARN  OR  STACK 
WITH  FORK  OR  SLING 

Can  be  changed  to  run 
either  way  by  operator 
on  floor,  without  turning 
or  taking  offtrack;  com¬ 
bines  two  carriers,  either 
of  which  can  be  used  in 
case  of  breaking  one. 

HOLDS  THE  LOAD  AT  AMY  POINT 

If  rope  breaks  or  horses  stop;  ear  always 
adjusts  itself  yet  bundle  cannot  fall;  draws 
easier  than  any  other  carrier  and  rope  wears 
longer.  Made  of  the  best  materials  for  per¬ 
manent  service— the  result  of  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  different  styles.  Send  for  free 
booklets— write  us  your  needs. 

RICKER  MEG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRY  PLANTS.— Perfection,  White 
tLU(\  I  plume,  GiantPascnl  and  Winter 
Queen,  $1.25  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $5.  Premium  J?lat 
Dutch  and  Sorehead  Cabbage.  $t  per  1,000. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


GARBAGE  PLAN’I'S- All  Seasons,  Premium 
^  Flat  Dutch  and  ourehead:  $1.00  per  1,000. 

BASIE  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


The  Ideal  Fruit  Picking’  Bag’ 


has  right  and  left  open¬ 
ings  for  receiving  fruit 
which  is  emptied  at  the 
bottom.  Contains  011c 
bushel.  Shoulder  straps 
adjustable.  Approved 
by  all  fruit  growers. 
Send  for  Sample  Bag  SI 
post-paid  and  secure 
agency. 

JAS.  UTTERBACK, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  Berkshire  shouts  left  by  Fancy  Duke  ♦»! 
Biltmore.  Pljrs  in  season.  H.  Reckord,  Cockeyaville,  M«l. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


LINDEN  FARM 

Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires. 

.  Registered  Stock. 

F.  W.  THOMPSON,  North  Raynham,  Mass. 


300 

per  100. 


breeders.  Baby  chicks  $10  per  100:  eggs  $4 
FOREST  HILL  FARM.  Bnrnwoed,  X.  V. 


WANTED 


Fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
We  can  get  you  the  highest  prices 
and  will  make  prompt  sates  and  returns.  Ship  11s 
as  we  have  a  large  outlet.  JOHN  SCHOEE  .Vs 
BRO.,  147  Reads  Street,  New  York  City. 


RANKIN  STRAIN, 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS, 

15  EGGS,  $1.00;  $5.00  per  hundred. 
C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  NEEDING  HANDS 

write  to  “  SZABADSAG  ”  (Liberty),  the  oldest 
daily  Hungarian  paper,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
State  Wages.  Absolutely  no  Charges. 

WANTED — July  First,  a  single,  neat., 
HMIl  I  LU  temperate,  first-class  butter  maker 
who  is  willing  to  help  milk.  Permanent  position 
and  good  wages  to  right  man.  Address 

CONYERS  MANOR,  Greenwich,  Conn., 


WAMTFV1  0X  LONG  ISLAND,  western  man, 
II  HIV  I  LU  sober,  married,  not  afraid  of  work, 
who  understands  farming  and  raising  live  stock, 
also  alfalfa;  reference.  Apply  to  W.  J.  HOWA HP, 
259  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Having  just  purchased  farm  of  140 
acres,  16  miles  from  Philadelphia,  which  1 
intend  to  use  as  a  home,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  farmer  to  take  charge  of  same.  Applicant 
must  have  knowledge  of  general  farming,  gai  <len- 
ing,  caring  for  grounds,  trees  and  shrubbery.  » Ar¬ 
ts  ge  for  farmer  on  premises.  Address,  giving 
references,  experience,  and  salary  wanted, 

“B”  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HI  CAPE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  <  om- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tU  St.,  New  York- 


WANTED 

Strawberries  and  all  other  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Hothouse  products,  fancy  eggs,  etc. 
Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  190  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


WRITF  T  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
TV  II I  I  L.  Fruit.  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


540  Bushels  Potatoes  An  Acre. 

were  grown  on  a  nearby  farm;  this  320  acre  farm 
grows  record  breaking  crops;  cuts  95  tons  hay:  L’lK) 
bids,  apples  a  year;  grand  lot  wood  and  timber;  to 
close  matters  in  30  days,  offered  for  $4,400,  half  its 
real  value.  For  big  list  personal  property  include, 1 
and  picture  of  14  room  residence  and  barns,  see 
page  69,  "Strout’s  Catalogue  No.  20,"  copy  free. 
K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Buying  Experience  Now, 

Will  Buy  a  Separator  Later. 

That’s  the  man  who  parts  with  his  money  for  a  Mail  Order  House  Separator. 

He  can't  get  dairy  service  at  the  price  which  they  ask.  They  can’t  supply 
dairy  service  for  that  money. 

Separators  that  separate  and  keep  on  giving:  good  service  are  not  sold  by  Mail 
Order  Houses  nor  at  Mail  Order  House  prices. 

Ask  any  successful  and  experienced  dairy’man  whether  thisis  correct. 

Inquire  what  separator  the  successful  dairyman  has— you  won't  find  a  mail  or¬ 
der  machine. 

Ask  the  dairy  colleges  or  agricultural  departments  of 
the  various  states— they  don’t  use  mailorder  house  separa-. 
tors. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Lee,  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Department, 
says:  “I  desire  to  warn  you  farmers  against  buying  hand 
separators  from  the  mail  order  houses.  You  will  regret  it. 

The  machines  do  not  give  results-they  do  not  last— they 
fall  all  to  pieces.” 

Take  a  look  among  your  neighbors.  Who  has  most  trou¬ 
ble?  Who  has  most  repairs?  Who  has  changed  separators? 

What  kind  goes  out  when  changes  are  made?  Generally  a 
Mail  Order  House  separator  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty, 
isn’t  it? 

Good  experience  is  worth  something,  but  the  Mail  Order 
House  separator  experience  is  very  dear  at  any  price. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  separator  or  experience? 

Those  who  buy  Tubulars  get  separators  and  satisfaction. 

They  who  buy  Mail  Order  House  machines  get  experience,  and 
when  they  want  separators  have  to  part  with  more  money— even 
though  the  change  and  extra  cost  are  profitable. 

'  Send  for  Tubular  Catalogue  No.  153  free.  It  tells  you  why  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  best. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Toronto,  Can. 


West  Chester,  Penna. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chicago,  Ills. 


The  Profitable  and 
Easy  Tubular 
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HUMOROUS 


Nell  :  “A  girl  shouldn’t  marry  a  man 
till  she  knows  all  about  him.”  Belle: 
“Good  gracious!  If  she  knew  all  about 
him  she  wouldn’t  want  to  marry  him.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Instructor  (at  night  school)  :  “What 
proof  have  we  that  the  world  is  round?” 
Shaggy  Haired  Pupil :  “Don’t  need  no 
proof.  I’m  willing  to  believe  the  jog- 
raphies.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Caller  :  “I  see  you  keep  chickens. 
What  breed  do  you  consider  the  best?” 
Suburbanite:  “It’s  hard  to  tell.  I  no¬ 
tice,  though,  that  more  of  my  White 
Wyandottes  are  stolen  than  any  other 
kind.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Country  Editor:  “I’m  glad  you 
brought  these  spring  poems  early.” 
Spring  Poet:  “Yes,  sir.”  Country 
Editor  (putting  them  in  the  stove)  : 
“Yes,  sir!  Most  spring  poets  wait  till 
the  weather  gets  too  warm  to  use  them.” 
—Judge. 

“The  Swelltons  seem  to  keep  up  an 
imposing  establishment,”  remarked  the 
canned-goods  drummer.  “You  bet  they 
do,”  replied  the  groceryman,  with  a 
sigh  long  drawn  out;  “and  I’m  one  of 
the  fellows  they  impose  on.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  began  the  portly 
person  in  the  railroad  train  to  the  man 
who  sat  next  to  him,  “but  what  would 
you  say  if  I  sat  on  your  hat?”  “Sup¬ 
posing  you  sit  on  it  and  then  ask  me,” 
suggested  the  other.  “I  did,”  admitted 
the  portly  person,  calmly. — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

’Way  up  in  Vermont,  Uncle  Eph 
Kinney  was  looking  over  his  field  of 
clover,  when  up  drove  a  neighbor. 
“Grass  is  awful  short  this  year,  ain’t 
it,  Uncle  Eph?”  lie  said.  “Short!’" 
cried  Uncle  Eph.  “Why,  it’s  so  blamed 
short  the  bumblebees  hev  to  git  down 
on  their  knees  to  suck  the  blossoms” — 
Credit  Lost. 


It  was  close  on  midnight  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  guest  felt  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  stop  playing.  “Perhaps  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  not  play  any  more  to-night,”  he  said, 
wearily.  “I  see  you  have  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  might  be  annoyed.” 
“You  needn’t  mind  them  for*  a  minute,” 
said  his  hostess,  earnestly.  “We  are 
perfectly  sure  they  poisoned  our  cat, 
and  if  they  did,  nothing  is  too  bad  for 
them.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

“You  were  talking,”  said  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  man  to  the  veteran  motorman, 
“of  the  car  getting  beyond  your  control 
and  rushing  down  a  steep  grade  with 
terrific  rapidity.  I  cannot  understand 
how  you  escaped  with  your  life.”  “Oh  ! 
sir,  the  escape  was  providential,”  re¬ 
plied  the  motorman.  “Just  as  the  car 
was  about  to  dash  through  a  wall  and 
hurl  us  over  a  high  precipice,  a  gang  of 
laborers  unconsciously  got  in  the  way 
and  brought  us  to  an  easy  stop.” — Life. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  GOODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  36c.  alb. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  OC  Church  Street.  New  York. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  1NGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LOUbtW 
VATTW 

carr^r] 

w 


No  More  Wheelbarrows 

Simply  fill  up  a  Louden  Utter  Carrier 

inside  of  the  barn  and  give  it  a  shove.  No 
^matter  how  heavy  the  load  it  runs  along 
'smoothly  over  the  wire  or  track,  over 
switches  and  around  curves  if  necessary,  and 
t _  Tiumps  itself  any  place  in  the  yard  you  desire,  and  re¬ 

turns  automatically.  No  necessity  of  having  a  manure  pile  near 
'the  door,  always  in  the  road.  The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  is 
made  of  heavy  steel;  the  water-tight  box  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  Can  be  used  for  carrying  anything  that  needs  carrying 
around  the  barn.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  labor  saver  on 
^the  up-to-date  farm.  Prices— low  enough  for  one  to  be  on 
q  every  farm.  Valuable  Manure  Book  and  catalogue  Free. 
Also  full  lino  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Slings,  Forks,  Stackers, 
Rickers  and  Flexible  Door  Hangers, 
ib  \  Louden  Machinery  Co.  601  Broadway. 

Fairlield,  Iowa. 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green 6 Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


What  more  vital  claim  for  superiority  can  a  baling 
press  have  than  that  it  holds  all  records  for  speed,  capa¬ 
city,  durability  and  neat  work,  embodying  all  the  good 
features  a  baling  press  can  nave  ?  These  you  get  in 

Dederick’s  5S2L 

Every  Dederick  Press  is  an  individual  piece  of  work  — 
not  a  haphazard  “factory  production.”  The  materials 
in  them  are  of  most  careful  selection  ;  every  improve¬ 
ment  is  introduced  into  construction  and  design ;  only 
high  class  workmen  are  employed. 

The  benefits  of  these  ideal  conditions  most  assert  themselves  in 
results,  for  Dederick  Presses  do  the  best  work  in  the  best  way  in 
the  shortest  time.  One  for  every  use.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

'  P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS.  69  Tivoli  St..  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  piepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
.cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Pnpcc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Papec 


ROSS 

I  B  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ®  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

,  We  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Wo  have  had  35  years’  ex- 
perlence  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 


WHITMAN’S  BALING  PRESSES 

The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  year*.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  s  earn  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  w  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  reguest. 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Steel  Wheels 

WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dows 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  I1L 


-u 


BLIZZARDS 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong. 
I  durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  FREE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


Write  me  today  and  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  it — what  it 
has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
can  do  for  you.  Address  care  of 


Union  Pacific 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  PressCo., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"the  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  and  bettor 
cider  from  less  apples,  and 
is  a  bigger  money  maker 
than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  25  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  A  p- 
ple  Butter  Cook¬ 
ers,  Engines, 

Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Made  only  by 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.C0. 

Depl.  57  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  L 
t  39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills, .  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  10  horse.  Steam  and  Gasolio* 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  a 


to  s  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers.Hand 
and  Power 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FARM  MACHINERY. 
Substitutes  for  the  Hired  Man. 

With  help  scarce,  high-priced  and  unreliable,  the 
farmer  is,  to  use  a  little  modern  phraseology,  sitting 
up  and  taking  notice.  Sometimes  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  find  help  at  any  price.  Occasionally 
he  finds  it,  but  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  profit¬ 
ably.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  profit  to  be  had,  but 
the  crops  must  have'  attention,  so  the  farmer  shuts 
his  eyes  and  digs  up  the  price,  and  trusts  to  a  kind 
Providence  for  results.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat 
that  the  farmer  is  trying  to  emancipate  himself  from 
this  condition.  The  rumor  has  it  that  he  is  buying 
labor-saving  implements  which  will  enable  him  to  do 
his  own  work  to  a  great  extent  at  least.  We  also 
hear  how  the  farmers  in  certain  sections  by  the  use 
of  such  implements  are  actually  doing  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  hired  help.  How  this  is  being  done 
in  this  section  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
possible  helpful  hints  to  others  similarly  situated  is 
the  object  of  this  article.  In  mentioning  our  line 


accomplish  twice  as  much  as  ordinarily.  With  the 
memory  of  late  planting  and  of  perhaps  the  usual 
scarcity  of  help  just  at  the  right  time,  the  farmer 
should  be  in  a  very  receptive  mood  for  any  hint  at 
anything  that  gives  promise  of  helping  him  to  a  way 
of  doing  his  work  expeditiously  at  such  critical  times. 

In  the  East  where  the  help  problem  is  more  serious 
than  with  us,  the  small  land-owner  by  cooperating 
with  his  neighbors,  can  use  labor-saving  devices  as 
advantageously  as  his  western  brother.  If  two  far¬ 
mers  do  not  wish  to  buy  jointly  a  piece  of  machinery, 
let  one,  for  instance,  buy  a  grain  binder  and  the 
other  a  corn  harvester,  then,  by  fixing  a  price  for  the 
use  of  each  machine,  each  can  handle  his  own  as 
well  as  his  neighbor’s  crops. 

Not  the  least  of  the  labor-saving  implements  is  the 
gang  plow.  With  this  one  man  can  do  as  much  as 
two  with  single  plows.  We'  use  the  disk  plow  and 
find  where  it  can  be  used  it  draws  20  per  cent  easier 
than  the  mould-board  plow.  At  least  a  neighbor  uses 
five  horses,  while  we  use  but  four  in  cutting  two 
12-inch  furrows.  The  disk  plow  is  not  adapted  to 

of  tools  I  shall  omit 
the  more  common,  and 
confine  myself  to  those 
which  enable  the  far¬ 
mer  to  do  his  work  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  with  as 
little  help  as  possible, 
and  such  as  are  not  com¬ 
monly  found  except  up¬ 
on  large  farms.  No 
one,  however,  can  hope 
to  possess  the  best  of 
everything  and  keep 
himself  right  (down  to 
date,  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  out  of  some 
of  the  old  ruts. 

Anyone  who  contem¬ 
plates  buying  an  imple¬ 
ment  should,  as  a  rule, 
get  what  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  tells  him  is  best 
suited  to  his  conditions, 
and  not  take  any  single 
agent’s  word  for  it,  as, 
of  course,  each  sells  the 
best  line  of  goods  made. 

Examine  a  number  of 
the  most  popular  makes 

and  select  the  one  that  A  TRIO  OF  BELTED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE.  Fig.  238. 

most  nearly  approaches 

«  tt  •  ,  •  .  niten  nan  ot  a  spring- 

...  c  iowever,  in  buying  an  implement  with  tough  sod  or  wet  heavy  soil.  If  the  soil  is  in  proper  tooth  harrow  behind  one  gang  of  the  disk.  As  we 

!  °ne.ha®  had  no  experience  it  is  quite  easy  to  condition  the  work  of  the  disk  plow  surpasses  that  lap  a  half  in  using  the  disk  the  spring-tooth  covers 
make  a  mistake  An  implement  may  seem  to  be  a  of  the  mould-board  plow.  Can  the  average  farmer  all  the  ground.  Then  by  going  over  the  field  diag- 
"larVC  °  S1I11P  mity  and  efficiency  just  because  the  afford  such  a  plow?  To  plow  40  acres  ordinarily  onally  with  the  spring-tooth  or  spike-tooth,  which- 
piospectiye  buyer  has  never  had  his  attention  called  will  require  20  days,  while  with  the  gang  plow  only  ever  may  seem  advisable,  we  have  the  field  in  pretty 
llng  better>  11  ls  wel1  enou&h  to  have  the  10  days  will  be  required.  Counting  $1.25  as  the  value  good  shape.  At  what  angle  to  set  the  gangs  of  the 
wnrL'en1  a§.f!tS  e*p  ain  the  good  9uahties  of  their  of  a  man  for  a  day  a  saving  of  $12.50  is  effected,  and  disk  and  whether  to  ride  or  walk  depends  upon  the 

whn  l  i  1S  Sh  fettCr  t0  g°  nght  t0.the  farmers  in  tllree  years  the  plow  is  about  paid  for.  Two  condition  of  the  soil.  We  set  the  gang  to  which  the 

n,0W.  y  act,ua  use  tlle  good  q^ities  as  well  farmers  can  buy  such  a  plow,  and  by  joining  teams  half  section  of  spring-tooth  is  hitched  one  notch 
•.  •  K .  a(  ‘  Don  t  bu}r  a  piece  of  machinery  while  one  man  can  plow  while  the  other  may  be  doing  straighter  than  the  other  to  avoid  sidedraft 

IS  in  the  exner, mental  stacre  Monv  —11^  some  of  the  many  odd  jobs  always  waiting  to  be  ’  '  -  ~ 

done.  In  this  way  the  plowing  will  be  done  just  as 
quickly  as  though  each  farmer  had  taken  his  team 
and  plow  and  worked  singly. 

Rv  tfie  .i*  ,  ,  ,  _  How  often  we  see  two  farmers  in  adjoining  fields  l  wisn  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  two- 

N.-Y  about  nfi  ti”6  reaCieS-,!\e  r.eaders  of  1 HE  R-  each  driving  a  single  team  hitched  to  a  harrow.  How  horse  corn  planter.  In  the  corn  belt  no  one  thinks 
ence  to  method*  nf  ^  C  m’  an ,  a”y  f efer‘  much  more  consistent  it  would  seem  for  one  man  of  planting  corn  by  any  other  means.  There  are 

crops  mav  seem  ^  ground  for  Spring  to  be  following  both  teams.  We  sometimes  fasten  sections  though  where  this  most  valuable  implement 

writer  the  most  nnnrr  G  •  ? r  r  ”  d'Seenis  t0  ,the  tw°  sPring-tooth  harrows  side  by  side  and  hitch  a  is  little  known.  The  superior  quality  of  the  work 

been  so  backward  th  f  ^  °  VG  season  has  team  to  each>  a«d  one  man  easily  handles  both.  An-  done  and  the  saving  of  time  are  the  two  points  in 

enough  to  drv*  off  th  W  ^  , K>  sun  does  slline  long  ?ther  way  we  have  of  doing  away  with  one  man  its  favor.  Both  of  these  advantages  are  not  very 

farmers  to  or,  on  th  ,';nOUg  \  *°  ^nable  .the  ls  t0  llgch  a  spring-tooth  harrow  behind  the  roller,  frequently  combined  to  the  degree  found  in  this  im- 

&  e  e  s,  iey  wish  they  might  If  these  immediately  follow  the  plow  we  take  the  four-  plement.  How  many  of  us  remember  how,  when  just 


horse  team  right  from  the  plow  during  the  after¬ 
noon  in  time  to  go  over  what  has  been  plowed  during 
the  day.  This  usually  requires  us  to  stop  the  plow 
about  three  p.  m.  When  the  spring-tooth  and  roller 
have  done  their  work  and  we  wish  to  add  a  few 
finishing  touches  we  hitch  the  four-horse  team  to 
the  15-foot  spike-tooth  with  the  teeth  slanting  slightly 
forward  sometimes  and  soon  the  job  is  done.  It  is 
surprising  how  comparatively  few  farmers  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  work  of 
it  and  the  common  spike-tooth.  Since  the  recent 
heavy  rains  the  spike-tooth  does  little  good,  and  it 
seems  little  short  of  folly  for  one  to  drive  repeatedly 
over  a  field  with  a  common  harrow,  while  twice 

over  with  the  spring-tooth  would  put  the  ground  in 
good  condition  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
This  of  course  takes  for  granted  that  the  soil  had 
not  been  hard  and  lumpy.  In  the  latter  case  the 
roller  would  play  an  important  part.  Except  in 

rare  cases  the  roller  and  spring-tooth  will  fit  a  hard, 
lumpy  field  in  one-half  the  time  usually  required. 

There  are  times  when 
the  disk  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  place 
of  the  spring  -  tooth. 
When  one  has  three  or 
four  kinds  of  harrows 
it  requires  keen  fore¬ 
sight  to  know  which 
will  be  most  efficient.  1 
do  not  wish  to  go  upon 
record  as  condemning 
the  common  harrow  in 
toto.  While  it  makes 
the  work  of  the  spring- 
tooth  look  crude,  the 
work  is  deceptive.  It 
has  scratched  a  little 
dirt  from  the  top  and 
worked  it  down  among 
the  lumps.  Now  let  the 
roller-spring-tooth  man 
go  at  the  field  and  the 
first  time  over  and  when 
the  latter  has  begun  to 
dig  up  the  clods  the 
other  fellow  hid  the 
field  will  look  rough. 

Sometimes  in  fitting 
sod  ground  where  the 
roller  is  not  used  we 
hitch  half  of  a  spring- 


is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many  so-called 
wonderful  improvements  are  a  positive  curse.  This 
L  quite  important,  as  so  many  times  these  great  im¬ 
provements  (?)  fail  to  work  properly  and  are  short 
lived. 


half  _jr _ o 

It  is 

best  with  this  outfit  to  harrow  the  same  way  as  the 
plowing  was  done,  as  it  will  not  be  so  apt  to  tear 
up  the  sod.  Of  course  we  use  four  horses  with  this 
outfit. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  two- 
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•Tunc 


as  we  had  a  field  all  "marked  nut"  ready  to  plant  the 
old-fashioned  way,  the  rain  came  pouring  down  and 
1  lie  work  must  be  all  done  over.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  mark  a  field,  by  the  use  of  the  planter  the 
corn  would  be  in  the  ground.  The  saving  of  time 
is  very  important.  Last  Spring  a  nighbor  had  a  wet 
stumpy  field  ready  to  plant  when  continued  heavy 
rains  delayed  the  planting  so  long  that  the  corn  crop 
was  a  failure.  He  might  have  bought  two  planters 
with  the  corn  lost.  While  this  is  an  extreme  case 
it  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  planter.  1  hope  in 
the  near  future  to  present  a  picture  of  the  horse 


EQUAL  TO  TWO  HIRED  MEN.  Fid.  239. 

planter  and  at  that  time  enter  more  fully  into  its 
advantages  and  construction.  j.  a  prickett. 

Fulton  Co.,  O. 


THE  USE  OF  HAY  SLINGS. 

Some  weeks  ago  M.  M.  C.  made  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  hay  slings.  After  eight  years’  experience 
1  consider  them  as  much  ahead  of  the  horse  fork  as 
the  horse  fork  is  ahead  of  the  pitchfork.  More  room 
is  needed  than  for  the  horse  fork  where  the  old- 
fashioned  big  beam  is  still  in  existence,  but  the  up-to- 
date  open-center  barn  frame  and  the  trip  lock  on  the 
up-to-date  sling  car  allow  the  sling  load  of  hay  to 
go  into  the  mow  as  soon  as  it  is  elevated  enough 
to  clear  the  hay  already  in  the  mow.  There  the  man 
in  the  mow,  with  a  little  experience,  can  swing  the 
sling  load  to  and  fro  a  few  times,  and  then  by  tripping 
the  sling  lock  at  the  right  instant  lie  can  dump  the  hay 
six  to  eight  feet  to  one  side,  much  quicker  and  easier 
than  it  can  be  done  with  a  fork.  Where  there  is 
much  hay  and  careful  help  is  scarce  it  is  better  to  use 
only  one  sling  for  each  wagon  and  use  two  double  har¬ 
poon  forks;  take  two  drafts  with  the  fork,  then  hang 
them  up  and  take  one  draft  with  the  sling:  this  means 
two  horses  instead  of  one  on  the  rope.  I  would  get 
slings  that  have  long  stick  and  four  ropes;  then  you 
are  ready  for  long  hay,  cornstalks,  short  bundles  or 
even  short  straw.  Keep  all  bearings  oiled,  be  sure  to 
get  the  slings  right  side  up,  and  you  will  soon  learn 
to  be  thankful  that  somebody  invented  slings.  I  use 
a  push  loader,  and  sometimes  get  in  hay  entirely  alone, 
but  would  not  advise  it  as  a  ride 

Overheated,  paralyzed  and  maltreated  when  a  boy, 
I  am  heavily  handicapped  in  a  physical  sense  for  a 
farmer.  My  legs  are  a  little  better  than  wooden 
ones.  I  cannot  exchange  with  my  neighbors  to  get 
my  work  done.  My  wife  is  not  strong  enough  to  do 
the  work  necessary  to  keep  a  hired  man.  A  web  or 
cylinder  loader,  such  as  pictured  recently,  would  be 
of  no  use  to  me,  because  I  could  not  take  the  hay 
away  from  it  while  the  wagon  is  in  motion,  so 
1  use  a  push  loader  and  let  the  hay  pile  up ;  then 
stop  my  team  and  take  care  of  the  hay.  Then  I 
drive  again,  and  so  on  till  the  first  sling  is  full; 
then  take  another  one  off  the  front  standard  and 


TRUSS  METAL  LATH.  Fig.  241. 


place  it  and  go  on  as  before  till  second  sling  is 
full ;  then  take  the  third  sling  and  finish  out  the 
load.  I  use  the  Dain  loader  because  it  is  the  lightest, 
easiest  running  push  loader  that  I  can  find.  It  is  a 
good  swath  loader,  but  will  not  take  up  a  heavy 
windrow ;  so  in  this  way  J  avoid  the  expense  of 
buying  and  sheltering  a  side-delivery  rake,  for  tools 
cost  too  much  in  depreciation  of  value  when  stored 
in  the  “big  shed.”  J  try  to  manage  so  as  to  get  up 
two  or  three  loads  of  hay  every  day  when  we  have 


good  weather  right  along;  but  I  cannot  make  hay 
to  good  advantage  without  good  weather,  and  I  can¬ 
not  make  the  weather.  If  my  bay  is  not  dry  enough 
till  late  in  the  afternoon  1  often  dump  next  to  the 
last  load  in  the  mow  without  even  going  into  the 
mow;  then  get  the  last  load  and  let  it  stand  on  the 
wagon  till  morning.  Then  1  am  up  and  take  care 
of  those  two  loads  while  the  dew  is  still  on,  and 
when  it  is  not  so  terribly  hot  in  the  mow. 

Ohio.  _  u.  T.  FOOTE. 

STEEL  AND  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Will  Edward  R.  Taylor  (page  328),  tell  tin  more  about 
cement  bouses?  How  thick  is  the  mortar  put  on  the  metal 
lath,  one  or  two  coats?  Whal  proportion  of  cement  and 
sand?  IIow  big  a  building  or  how  big  a  surface  would 
be  safe  from  danger  of  cracking  from  contracting  or 
expanding  with  heat  or  cold?  o.  d.  r. 

Colorado. 

For  the  construction  of  chicken  houses,  such  as 
indicated  in  my  communication  referred  to,  I  would 
advise  a  punched  sheet  lath  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  240.  This  particular  kind  is  known  as  clincher 
lath;  there  are  several  varieties  on  the  market.  It 
is  nailed  to  studding,  and  may  he  plastered  inside  and 
out  with  Portland  cement,  made  one  part  cement  to 
two  or  three  of  sand — first  mixed  thoroughly  in  the 
dry  state,  then  with  water  to  suitable  consistency  and 
immediately  applied.  This  makes  a  light  hut  very 
excellent  structure  for  uses  where  it  is  sufficiently 
substantial.  For  more  substantial  structures,  truss 
metal  lath,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  241,  is  an  excellent 
material,  and  is  what  was  used  in  the  charcoal  house, 
referred  to  in  my  previous  article,  for  sides  and 
roof.  To  build  with  this  material  put  up  a  frame¬ 
work  of  two  by  fours  that  can  subsequently  be  taken 
down,  and  wire  the  sheets  of  truss  metal  lath  to 
them,  breaking  joints  so  that  no  two  joints  will  be 
in  the  same  place.  When  all  is  accomplished  plaster 
with  cement  on  the  whole  surface  where  the  studs 
are  not.  After  three  or  four  days,  when  this  is 
thoroughly  hardened,  the  wires  can  he  cut  and  the 
studs  removed — and  the  other  side  plastered  either 
with  mortar  or  cement  as  desired.  This  makes  a 
single-thick  wall  which  may  be  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  or  more  in  thickness.  For  building  a 
house  an  excellent  way  is  to  make  the  frame  as  for 
clapboarding,  then  nail  the  truss  metal  lath  on  the 
outside  and  the  clincher  lath  on  the  inside.  When  all 
this  is  done  plaster  the  outside  with  Portland  cement 
as  previously  indicated  and  the  inside  with  plaster 
as  would  be  done  on  ordinary  lath.. 

For  the  roof  simply  nail  the  truss  lath  to  the 
rafters,  plaster  with  cement,  say  one  cement  and  two 
of  sand.  When  dry  paint  well  with  two  coals  of 
paint,  to  make  waterproof.  Plastering  the  under 
surface  is  a  good  thing  to  do ;  then  the  metal  will 
not  rust.  Fig.  243  illustrates  a  very  substantial  roof 
made  with  Hyrib  sheathing  and  cement  which  is  about 
V/2  inch  thick,  and  is  very  substantial.  If  kept  well 
wet  for  a  day  or  two,  while  setting,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  cement  cracking  in  any  of  this  work.  This 
costs  but  little  more  than  wood,  and  is  practically 
everlasting.  edward  r.  tayi.or. 

CUTTING  YOUNG  ASPARAGUS. 

When  culling  asparagus  from  n  young  bed,  should  the 
thin  spears  be  cut  out  or  not  ?  c.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

In  cutting  asparagus  all  spears  should  he  cut,  even 
though  no  larger  than  good  stout  straws.  If  too 
small  to  market  they  need  not  he  cut  below  suface 
of  the  ground,  simply  destroy  them.  If  anyone  will 
choose  a  certain  number  of  asparagus  crowns,  say  io, 
all  equally  vigorous  and  of  same  age,  let  cme-half 
produce  top,  the  other  half  cut  clean  as  fast  as  shoots 
appear.  Keep  tally  on  all  shoots  cut ;  after  a  month 
or  six  weeks’  time  compare  the  amount  cut  to  the 
amount  of  stalks  growing  on  the  crowns  not  cut. 
You  will  find  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  indi¬ 
vidual  cutting  with  as  many  shoots  as  there  are  on  those 
crowns  that  have  not  been  cut  at  all.  To  demonstrate 
further,  lake  a  given  number  of  crowns  and  cut  all 
shoots  appearing  for  two,  three  or  four  weeks,  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  each  cutting,  then  stop  cutting 
anywhere  along  the  line,  at  two,  three  or  four  weeks, 
it  makes  no  difference  where,  and  note  what  happens. 
Two  or  three  shoots  will  appear  and  go  on  and  make 
top;  no  others  come  for  weeks,  while  had  these 

same  shoots  been  cut  others  would  have  grown,  and 
so  on  through  the  season.  What  does  this  teach? 
Surely  not  to  let  any  top  grow  where  more  cutting 
shoots  are  wanted.  Keep  everything  cut  down,  and 
the  closer  and  more  frequently  the  grass  is  cut  the 
faster  the  eyes  will  develop.  On  a  young  bed  one 
year  from  setting  a  very  little  if  any  cutting  should 
he  done.  I  am  aware  that  many  growers  do  cut 
for  a  short  period  at  this  time,  hut  it  is  an  open 
question  with  me  whether  it  would  not  pay  better  in 
the  long  run  to  grow  tops,  and  a  good  root  system, 
and  thereby  secure  a  full  crop  on  strong  roots  earlier. 
I  have  a  young  bed  set  in  Spring  of  1907.  1  have  not 


cut  a  spear  from  it  this  Spring.  Tops  are  now 
from  four  to  five  feet  high  I  hope  to  cut  larger  and 
better  grass  a  year  hence  than  I  would  provided  1 
had  cut  it  this  season.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

A  QUESTION  OF  SPRAYING. 

Spray,  spray,  they  say,  and  spray  again,  but  1  am 
almost  afraid  to  spray  again  after  the  sad  experiences 
1  had  last  year.  1  sprayed  the  third  time  when 
apples  were  about  as  large  as  a  small  hickorynut, 
and  peaches  about  the  same  size.  A  good  deal  of 
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fruit  being  left  after  all. the  frosts  we  had,  I  thought 
1  would  make  it  stick  to  the  trees  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  three  pounds  of  blucstone, 
five  pounds  of  lime,  with  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Well,  you  ought  to  see 
that  fruit  beginning  to  drop  a  few  days  afterward 
and  keeping  on  till  there  were  only  a  few  fruits  left 
011  the  trees;  I  suppose  they  were  such  as  did  not  get 
much  of  the  spray.  Also  on  some  of  the  peach  trees 
a  good  many  leaves  fell  off ;  on  some  a  few  only,  and 
on  other  I  thought  they  would  nearly  all  come  off, 
but  they  stuck  after  about  one-third  had  fallen  on 
some  of  the  trees.  All  the  apples  and  peaches  seemed 
to  be  hurt,  excepting  two  Florence  crab  apple  trees, 
off  which  not  one  apple  seemed  to  fall,  although 
I  had  given  them  about  the  biggest  dose,  and  they 
were  loaded  with  fruit;  J  wished  about  one-half 
would  have  come  oft",  as  we  would  have  had  just 
as  much  fruit,  by  the  rest  of  them  growing  so  much 
larger.  By  the  way  these  Florence  crabs  are  about 
the  best  I  have  seen;  they  hear  nearly  every  year, 
grow  to  a  large  size  if  they  are  thinned  out,  tree  a 
vigorous  grower  and  fruit  fine  for  eating  raw  or 
cooked. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  trying  the  lime  sulphur 
mixture  this  Summer;  do  you  know  whether  we 
can  use  arsenate  of  lead  successfully  in  combination 
with  it?  1  consider  the  arsenate  worth  about  three 
times  as  much  as  Paris-green,  as  it  will  stick  about 
three  times  as  long  to  the  foliage,  and  one  lias  to 
spray  about  three  times  with  Paris-green  to  make  it 
as  effective  as  arsenate.  Can  we  use  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  for  making  the  lime  sulphur  spray?  1 
mean  the  kind  of  t he  latter  that  is  prepared  without 
extra  boiling,  with  the  heat  only  t hat  the  lime  gene¬ 
rates  in  slaking.  Do  you  know  what  value  the 
commercial  oily  sprays  have  as  fungicides?  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  above  claim  they  have 
made  them  so  they  will  act  as  a  fungicide  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  Bordeaux.  c.  l.  roth. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  can  see  no  good  reason  for  using 
the  arsenic  on  the  peach  trees.  While  the  Agricul¬ 


tural  Department  and  some  of  the  State  stations 
have  issued  bulletins  on  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sure  of  anything 
except  that  it:  does  benefit  in  cases  of  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  of  peach  without  hurting  the  tree.  It  seems 
likely  to  take  1  lie  place  of  Bordeaux  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Just  what  else  it  will  do  or  what  can  be  used 
with  it  has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  We  told  how 
to  make  it  on  page  452.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
oils  have  any  particular  use  as  fungicides.  Wc 
understand  that  experiments  are  being  made  with 
adding  carbolic  acids  or  other  chemicals  to  the  oils. 
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DISASTERS  A  PECAN  GROVE  WILL  STAND. 
Planting  Trees  for  Old  Age. 

Every  man  and  every  tree  Uiat  wishes  to  live  any 
length  of  time  upon  this  glohe  of  ours  must  expect 
to  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  what  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  calls  “Sorrow’s  blighting  rain,”  and  it  is  well 
with  man  and  tree  alike,  if  they  are  blessed  with  a 
sound,  vigorous  constitution,  so  that  they  are  able  to 
meet  the  blasts.  Every  man,  while  lie  is  still  in  his 
youth  or  middle  life,  should  do  some  work  that 
should  give  returns  in  his  old  age,  and  make  his 
declining  years  independent  and  happy.  Many  of  us 
remember  Ruskin’s  account  of  the  beautiful  old 
Greek  custom  of  the  “Crown  of  Wild  Olives,”  a 
period  of  rest  and  peace,  even  in  this  world,  after 
the  hard  battles  of  life  are  over.  And  all  of  us,  now 
while  we  are  young,  should  prepare  for  our  crown 
of  wild  olives.  While  still  in  my  youth,  I  looked 
around  me  to  find  something  to  do  that  would  bring 
independence  and  peace  to  my  old  age.  My  people 
were  all  cotton  planters,  and  of  all  occupations  on 
earth  that  are  most  filled  with  worry  the  calling  of 
the  cotton  planter  takes  the  lead.  He  is  the  victim 
of  every  storm  and  flood  that  comes  along.  Neither 
in  his  youth  nor  his  old  age  docs  he  ever  know 
peace.  II  is  crop  requires  more  labor  than  any  other. 
His  labor  is  of  the  most  unruly  class.  I  chose  for 
my  crown  of  wild  olives  a  pecan  grove,  and  planted 
it  24  years  and  some  months  ago,  amid  the  ridicule 
of  the  whole  community.  Our  people  never  planted 
for  more  than  a  year  ahead,  and  anyone  who  was 
willing  to  wait  10  years  for  his  returns  was  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  more  than  a  fool. 

They  prophesied  every  imaginary 
disaster.  The  disasters  all  came, 
but  the  pecan  grove  stood  them 
all,  and  the  “fool”  who  planted 
the  grove  was  not  such  a  big 
fool  after  all.  For  24  years  after, 
the  very  men  who  laughed  the 
loudest  are  now  planting  groves 
for  themselves. 

My  father,  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  all  loved  horticulture,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  I  inherited 
the  love  to  a  very  great  degree, 

I  had  my  little  garden  when  I 
was  hut  five  years  old,  and  when 
I  was  sent  off  to  Virginia  to 
school,  at  a  very  early  age,  I 
spent  all  my  spare  time  in  looking 
over  the  catalogues  and  planning 
what  I  would  do  when  I  got 
home.  My  mother  owned  two 
very  good  cotton  plantations  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it 
looked  at  one  time  as  if  I  should 
plant  them  all  in  trees  and  vines. 

I  planted  peach,  pear,  apple,  plum, 
cherry  and  apricot  orchards,  and 
vineyards  of  grapevines  and 
patches  of  strawberry  plants. 

They  arc  all  dead  and  gone,  with 
the  exception  of  my  pecan  grove 
of  a  hundred  acres,  and  six 
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would  have  stood  such  a  disaster  with  so  much  forti¬ 
tude.  as  this  pecan  grove. 

When  I  planted  my  grove,  I  planted  the  nuts  out  in 
the  open  cotton  fields,  in  the  cotton  rows,  and  put  a 
stake  by  each  nut.  The  neighbors  all  said  the  little 
negroes  would  grabble  down  and  get  all  the  pecans 
and  cat  them,  and  what  few  they  left  the  mules  and 
careless  plow  hands  would  destroy  in  less  than  a 
year.  The  little  negroes  did  get  a  few  of  them,  and 
the  mules  and  careless  plow  hands  did  destroy  a  few 
trees,  but  1  had  calculated  upon  this,  and  had  planted 
thick  enough  to  discount  it.  If  anything  my  trees 
arc  a  little  too  close  together  even  now.  It  looks 
very  much  now  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies 
of  disaster,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  real  disasters  that 
my  pecan  grove  was  going  to  prove  a  real  crown  of 
wild  olives,  and  that  it  would  bring  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  my  old  age,  after  all  the  storms  and  floods 
of  youth  and  middle  life  were  past.  And  what  seems 
strangest  of  all,  it  will  not  only  prove  such  to  me 
alone,  hut  to  my  old  mother,  who  was  more  than  50 
years  old  when  the  grove  was  planted.  The  cotton¬ 
planting  interest  has  gone  all  to  .  pieces  now  the 
Mexican  boll-weevil  has  come,  hut  the  pecan  grove 
proves  more  and  more  remunerative  each  year.  The 
people  who  laughed  at  me  most  24  years  ago  laugh 
no  longer.  The  whole  South  is  planting  pecan  groves. 
They  will  all  be  needed.  More  nuts  and  fruits  are 
being  eaten  each  year.  More  people  arc  adopting  the 
vegetarian  habit,  and  they  find  that  it  brings  them 
happiness  and  health.  1  know  of  nothing  a  young 
man  in  the  South  could  plant  with  more  certainty 
that  it  would  stand  the  storms  of  life,  than  a  pecan 


and  then  disk  the  land  thoroughly  for  wheat.  Then, 
if  you  have  applied  to  the  clover  or  mixed  in  the 
manure  spread  on  the  land  a  liberal  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  you  can  look  for 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  after  the  corn  without  fer¬ 
tilization,  and  would  have  no  expensive  nitrogen  to 
pay  for.  The  best  wheat  growers  in  Kent,  Queen 
Anne's  and  Talbot  counties,  Md.,  have  bought  no 
nitrogen  for  20  years  or  more,  and  have  seen  their 
yields  run  up  to  an  average  of  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  and  the  corn  to  75  bushels  per  acre.  Feed 
the  legume  crops  liberally  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  A  farmer  whose 
interest  is  in  wheat  need  never  buy  an  ounce  of 
ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  any  form,  if  he  farms  right, 
raises  legume  forage,  and  feeds  stock  and  makes 
manure.  Good  farming  is  needed  more  than  gam¬ 
bling  with  fertilizers,  but  this  docs  not  mean  skimming 
the  land  without  returning  plant  food  to  it. 

Rustproof  Oats  in  Virginia. 

Wltat  about  sowing  rustproof  oats  in  tidewater  region  of 
northern  Virginia,  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  counties,  Instead 
Of  rye?  It.  8.  I,. 

Ballston,  Va. 
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Kicffcr  pear  trees  and  one  old  lien  Davis  apple  which 
supplies  apples  for  the  whole  community.  The  blights, 
and  insects,  and  storms,  and  overflows,  and  “sor¬ 

row’s  blighting  rain”  were  too  much  for  them. 

The  man  who  farms  (or  plants  as  we  call  it)  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  while  he  has  the  richest  lands 
in  the  world,  has  more  disasters  to  meet  than  others. 
We  find  these  compensations  all  through  nature.  In 
11)07  we  had  an  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  River 
which  covered  our  plantation  for  seven  whole  weeks. 
It  came  while  the  pecan  grove  was  in  full  leaf.  In 
some  portions  of  the  grove  the  water  stood  10  feet 
deep.  What  were  the  results?  Only  one  tree  out  of 
more  than  a  thousand  died.  It  seemed  to  do  the 
others  good.  Had  they  been  any  other  kind  of  fruit 
or  nut  trees,  with  the  exception  of  figs,  nearly  all 
would  have  died.  The  first  Sunday  in  May  last 

year  (1907)  there  visited  this  community  the  worst 

storm  or  cyclone  of  hail  and  wind  ever  known  in 

the  State  of  Louisiana.  Corn  was  two  feet  high  in 
the  fields  and  cotton  was  chopped  to  a  stand.  After 
the  storm  was  over  not  a  vestige  of  corn  nor  cotton, 
nor  any  living  thing  could  be  found  in  the  fields. 
I  he  hail  came  so  hard  and  fast  that  it  unroofed 
houses,  killed  all  the  smaller  animals,  and  the  wind 
blew  down  oaks  and  cedars  in  great  abundance  and 
left  havoc  and  destruction  on  every  side.  What  was 
the  effect  on  the  pecan  grove?  Every  leaf  and  nut 
vas  knocked  off  the  trees  (they  had  been  in  full  leaf 
for  two  months),  but  only  two  trees  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  now  just  one  year  afterwards,  as  I 
look  out:  upon  the  grove,  1  can  scarcely  see  any  evil 
effects  from  the  storm.  Surely  nothing  that  I  could 
have  planted  to  bring  ease  and  peace  to  my  old  age 


-BLOOM'S  OF  BECHTEL’S  DOUBLE-FLOWERING  CRAB. 

Fig.  244.  See  -Ruralisms,  Page  538. 

grove.  But  don’t  believe  those  whose  only  object  is 
to  sell  trees.  It  is  no  get-rich-quick  scheme.  It  re¬ 
quires  care  and  labor  and  waiting,  but  if  you  give 
these  the  results  will  be  sure  to  come.  But  of  these 
things  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  some  future 
numbers.  sam.  h.  james. 


ANSWERS  BY  PROF.  MASSEY. 
Questions  About  Wheat. 

Why  does  late  wheat  stand  thinner  than  earlier  sowed 
wheat,  and  though  I  sowed  for  late  wheat  one-half  bushel 
more  wheat  than  for  the  earlier?  Wheat  was  sown  very 
late  in  November.  I  sowed  only  fit)  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre,  and  it  showed  such  a  strong  effect  on  wheat 
that  I  didn’t  think  advisable  to  put  more  on.  Wouldn’t 
another  dose  of  50  pounds  hurt?  p.  h. 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Wheat,  sown  early,  has  a  longer  Fall  growing 
season,  and  tillers  or  sends  out  runners  that  root 
and  thicken  the  growth.  Late-sown  wheat  has  a 
shorter  season  to  do  this,  and  thus  makes  fewer 
plants.  I  have  had  good  results  from  sowing  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  wheat  in 
the  Spring,  just  as  growth  begins.  But  the  wheat 
had  had  a  liberal  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
•potash  in  the  Fall,  and  the  vigorous  growth  the 
nitrate  caused  enabled  it  to  make  more  wheat.  But 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  applied  to  poor  land,  while 
it  will  make  an  increased  growth,  will  not  greatly 
increase  the  yield.  I  he  economical  way  to  increase 
tile  wheat  crop  in  your  light  land  will  he  to  have 
a  crop  of  peas  or  Crimson  clover  or  both  preceding 
the  corn  crop,  and  on  the  clover  spread  the  manure 
made  and  turn  all  under  for  the  corn  crop.  Then 
cultivate  the  corn  shallow  and  level  and  cut  it  off, 


If  sown  early  in  September,  so  as  to  get 
established  and  tillered  before  cold  weather,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Red  Rust-Proof  oats  will  do  well 
with  you.  1  hey  should  he  put  in  rather  deeply  with 
a  hoc  drill,  so  that  the  ridges  will  feed  into  them. 
’I  he  only  danger  of  the  rust-proof  oats  is  that  if  the 
seed  comes  from  I  exas  they  arc  apt  to  be  mixed  with 
Johnson  grass  seed,  and  you  may  get  a  nuisance  in 
your  land,  for  while  Johnson 
grass  has  undoubted  value  as  a 
hay  crop,  its  aggressive  charac¬ 
ter  makes  it  troublesome.  I 
would  prefer  a  grass  that  I  can 
control  rather  than  one  that  con¬ 
trols  me.  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Virginia  Grey  Winter 
I  urf  oats  for  Fall  sowing.  An¬ 
other  oat  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  South;  this  is 
called  the  Appier,  but  I  have 
never  grown  it.  Those  who  have 
say  that  it  is  superior  to  others. 
The  Burt  is  also  a  good  oat.  I 
found  in  the  upper  Piedmont 
country  of  Virginia,  on  a  granite 
red  clay  soil,  that  I  could  make 
good  Blue  grass  pastures,  by  get¬ 
ting  the  humus  content  of  the  land 
improved  and  using  lime.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  tidewater  Virginia 
good  Blue  grass  can  be  grown  by 
a  liberal  use  of  pulverized  oyster 
shells.  Here  where  I  now  live 
we  have  a  very  sandy  soil.  The 
truckers  have  used  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  city  manure  and  the  Blue 
grass  has  come  in  in  a  most  won¬ 
derful  manner  after  liming.  Our 
roads  are  made  of  oyster  shells 
(and  fine  roads  they  are,  too,) 
and  on  each  side  of  the  roads, 
where  the  pulverized  shells  arc  washed  from  the 
road,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  Blue  grass.  Pulverized 
limestone  or  pulverized  shells  applied  heavily  will 
make  limestone  conditions  in  the  soil  that  will  favor 
not  only  Blue  grass  but  any  grass.  w.  f.  massey. 

SOME  WONDERFUL  WHITE  CLOVER. 

I  enclose  sample  of  White  clover  that  grows  here 
rampant.  We  have  a  pasture  field  of  about  15  acres 
in  green  grass  and  this  clover.  The  root  system 
covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  fields  and  from  the 
roots  shoot  up  the  leaf  and  blossom  stems.  Our 
neighbors  have  the  same  quality  of  soil.  The  White 
clover  on  their  farms  seldom  gets  over  hand  high. 
We  commenced  to  pasture  stock  April  1  and  at  this 
date  it  looks  as  if  50  head  would  not  keep  it  down. 
It  has  been  here  about  15  years.  It  will  spread  over 
adjoining  fields  in  two  years  after  we  set  them  in 
grass.  I  sent  sample  to  our  agricultural  college. 
'Their  report  was  “common  White  clover  grown 
under  very  favorable  conditions.”  I  have  known 
this  clover  to  grow  profusely,  during  a  rainy  spell 
in  August.  One  of  my  neighbors  hauled  a  wagon 
load  of  sods,  to  set  in  spots  on  his  pasture  fields; 
all  of  his  pasture  is  green  grass.  All  of  the  clover 
roots  are  full  of  nitrogen  nodules. 

Harford  Co.,  Md.  geo.  w.  m'comas. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  sample  sent  is  evidently  common 
White  clover.  The  tops  measured  over  18  inches. 
We  never  before  saw  such  a  vigorous  growth  of 
this  plant.  Evidently  the  soil  was  just  exactly  right 
for  it.  The  roots  were  well  covered  with  the  no¬ 
dules.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  that  experi¬ 
ment  with  resetting  the  sods  comes  out.  That  would 
he  more  likely  to  help  thy  crop  than  to  cut  seed  on 
the  first  field  and  scatter  it  over  the  pasture. 


REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  Hie  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  In  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTITAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

S  PERCY  HOOKER . I.eRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANEORI)  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENI  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCE...  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  ..  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI'LE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WEEDER. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article 
by  F.  D.  Squiers  on  page  487.  I  notice 
that  he  says,  “For  everything  but  quack, 
if  I  could  have  but  one  tool  in  a  corn¬ 
field,  I  would  say,  ‘Give  me  a  weeder.’  ” 
For  our  soil,  if  we  had  to  do  without 
any  one  tool  in  our  cornfield,  I  should 
say,  “Let  it  be  the  weeder.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  Squiers  works  a  different 
type  of  land  from  what  we  have.  Some 
of  our  land  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
forms  clods  of  such  a  texture  that  it 
would  take  a  stone-hammer  and  point 
in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  stonecutter  to 
make  any  visible  impression  on  them. 
On  such  clods  the  weeder  will  hardly 
make  a  scratch  big  enough  for  an  ant 
to  walk  down.  A  smoothing  harrow  is 
the  better  implement  here.  The  weeder 
is  valuable  for  light  scratching  work, 
but  is  practically  worthless  in  hard  or 
heavily-crusted  ground.  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  it  is  often  fastened  to  a  roller, 
so  that  a  man  and  a  team  can  perform 
two  operations  at  once.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Squiers  minimizes  too  much  the 
damage  a  weeder  does  in  a  cornfield. 
My  observation  has  shown  me  that  if 
a  weeder  tooth  hits  or  even  comes  near 
a  stalk  of  corn,  it  is  just  as  hard  on 
that  stalk  of  corn  as  it  is  on  any  weed 
in  the  field,  and  also  that  it  does  hit 
many  stalks  of  corn.  It  may  be  that  it 
does  not  make  any  great  difference  in 
the  stand,  but  if  we  would  raise  a  full 
crop  of  corn  we  must  have  a  full  stand. 
His  directions  for  its  use  are  admir¬ 
able  except  that  I  would  quit  using  it 
much  sooner,  say  about  the  time  the 
corn  is  two  or  three  inches  high.  I 
have  tried  here  to  point  out  some  of 
the  limitations  of  the  weeder.  I  would 
point  out  some  of  the  strong  points  but 
I  do  not  think  I  could  improve  on  Mr. 
Squiers’  statement.  Remember,  though, 
the  weeder  is  a  valuable  tool  only  in 
loose,  mellow  soil.  C.  A.  U 

Indiana.  _ _ 


Ram  for  Water  Supply. 

J.  G.,  No  Address. — I  have  a  house  situ¬ 
ated  about  70  feet  above  nearby  water 
which  consists  of  a  spring  running  about 
three  gallons  a  minute.  About  10  feet 
from  this  is  a  branch  which  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  gallons  per  minute. 
Can  a  ram  be  used  here  successfully?  Then 
I  have  ample  roof  shed  to  save  rain  water 
for  cistern,  and  spring  on  a  neighbor’s  farm 
that  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off 
and  above  the  house.  Which  of  these 
sources  would  be  the  best  water  supply  for 
family  use? 

Ans. — It  is  not  possible  to  answer  the 
correspondent’s  question  specifically  for 
the  reason  that  the  distance  the  water  has 
to  be  carried  is  not  stated,  neither  is  the 
amount  of  water  desired  at  the  house 
stated.  Speaking  generally,  a  hydraulic 
ram  will  elevate  one-seventh  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  volume  of  water  to  a  height  five 
times  the  fall,  or  one-fourteenth  part 
of  the  water  to  a  height  10  times  the 
fall.  If  the  available  fall  for  working 
the  ram  is  five  feet  the  three-gallon 
spring  could  not  be  expected  to  elevate, 
through  70  feet,  more  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  three  gallons  per  minute, 
and  if  the  20-gallon  stream  were  used, 


with  the  same  amount  of  fall  for  driv¬ 
ing  head,  the  amount  of  water  lifted 
per  minute  could  not  exceed  one  gallon. 
Gen.  Haupt  found  that  a  small  ram, 
working  under  a  head  of  8.8  feet 
through  a  drive  pipe  of  1.5  inches  15 
feet  long  and  discharging  water  through 
a  three-fourth  inch  pipe  200  feet  long  to 
a  height  of  63.3  feet,  was  able  to  de¬ 
liver  48  cubic  inches  per  minute,  and 
the  water  which  worked  the  ram  was 
3.31  gallons  per  minute.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  is  a  long  distance  to  carry 
water  in  a  small  pipe,  but  if  the  head  is 
sufficient  more  water  would  be  obtained 
from  such  a  source,  but  at  a  greater 
cost  of  installation.  Tf  the  distance 
which  the  ram  must  drive  the  water  is 
long  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be 
forced  through  the  pipe  will  be  dimin¬ 
ished  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
discharge  pipe.  f.  h.  king. 

Apples  for  Southern  Michigan. 

IT.  T.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. — I  expect  to  set  an 
orchard  of  about  200  apple  trees  for  strictly 
commercial  purposes,  and  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  opinion  on  the  most  profit¬ 
able  varieties,  which  I  am  advised  should 
not  exceed  four  or  five  in  number.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
on  the  YTellow  Transparent  as  a  variety 
suitable  for  planting  with  a  view  to  graft¬ 
ing.  Another  matter  regarding  varieties, 
or  rather  one  variety,  Canada  Red,  has 
given  me  some  trouble.  The  United  States 
Government  bulletin  does  not  indicate  that 
variety  as  a  profitable  one  for  this  locality, 
southern  Michigan,  but  Trof.  Bailey  in  “The 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing’’  mentions  it 
as  one  that  should  have  been  set  in  place 
of  Baldwins,  and  I  know  of  some  orchard- 
ists  in  this  vicinity  who  consider  the  Can¬ 
ada  Red  their  most  valuable  variety.  Is 
that  variety  largely  set  now  in  New  York? 

Ans. — Yellow  Transparent  is  a  very 
slow  grower,  and  I  would  not  choose  it 
to  plant  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft 
other  varieties.  It  would  be  very  good 
as  a  filler  between  late  bearing  kinds. 
Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis  or  some  other 
strong  grower  would  be  much  better  for 
grafting  on.  There  is  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  the  Red  Canada  apple. 
The  variety  that  is  properly  entitled  to 
the  name  is  one  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  tree  is  lacking  in  vigor  and  the 
fruit  is  inclined  to  scab,  which  points 
are  against  it.  It  does  well  in  some 
places,  but  is  by  no  means  dependable 
as  a  market  variety.  There  is  another 
variety  that  is  often  called  Red  Canada, 
but  more  often  Steele’s  Red,  that  is  a 
good  grower  and  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
looks  well,  but  is  not  of  high  quality, 
being  coarse  in  flesh  and  not  very  agree¬ 
able  in  flavor.  It  is  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York  and  Canada  for  market 
and  is  thought  well  of  for  market.  I 
would  prefer  Sutton  to  this  apple,  how¬ 
ever,  for  any  purpose,  and  I  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  Baldwin  for  that  northern 
region  or  anywhere  that  the  latter  is 
profitably  grown.  It  might  be  well  to 
plant  some  of  all  three  of  these  vari¬ 
eties,  for  one  might  do  better  than  an¬ 
other  in  certain  years.  I  would  be 
guided  largely  by  the  experience  of 
good  fruit  growers  in  that  section  as 
to  what  I  would  plant. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


VETCH  AND  QUACK  GRASS. 

Farmers  should  not  try  to  smother  quack 
grass,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  weed 
with  a  crop,  because  nine  times  out  of  10 
it  will  be  a  failure.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  point  that  a  weed  will  only  overrun  a 
soil  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its 
propagation.  If  the  conditions  are  not 
equal,  or  we  should  rather  say  more  favor¬ 
able,  for  the  crop  intended  to  smother  the 
weed,  the  crop  will  be  under  a  disadvantage 
from  the  very  start.  The  soil  which  O.  C. 
farms  is  an  ideal  soil  for  the  multiplication 
of  all  kinds  of  weeds,  but  will  only  be 
favorable  for  a  strong  growth  of  the  Spring 
vetch,  if  it  is  well  manured,  if  the  climate 
is  moist,  or  if  the  soil  has  a  high  ground 
water  level.  I  have  grown  vetches  for  20 

years,  but  have  never  seen  them  to  smother 
any  kind  of  weed,  even  where  the  conditions 
were  ideal  for  the  vetch.  Spring  vetches 
are  seldom  grown  by  themselves,  but  gen¬ 
erally  as  a  mixed  crop,  in  combination  with 
Canada  peas,  oats,  barley  or  Spring  rye.  I 
would  not  advise  O.  C.  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  If  the  quack  gnfss  has  taken  such 
a  hold  on  the  soil  that  it  cannot  be  exter¬ 
minated  with  hoed  crops,  the  soil  should  be 
fallowed.  H.  winkelman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Contains  itineraries  of 
200  excursions  and  tonrs 

“By  Land  and  Sea” 

to  the  Resorts  of 
America  and  Can¬ 
ada,  a  greater  variety 
and  at  lower  rates  than 
ever  offered  before. 
Send  or  call  for  copy. 

IUARSTERS  TOURS, 

31  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


“TRAVEL” 

32-Page 

Illustrated 

Magazine 

FREE 
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FUMA 


99  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Have  RunningWatei* 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Fro«  Book  about  Rif®  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams  will  t®ll  you  how 
easy,  simple  and  InexprnslT®  1 1  Is-  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  N o  troubla  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  foj 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPART,  111  Broadway,  New  York  Clt| 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 
Made  of  SPLIT  CHESTNUT. 

Hurdles  are  Shift,  long 
and  4  ft.  high  when  set. 

Prie«*  at  Factory,  Four  liar 
Hurdles  85c.  each  ?  Fixe 
Bar,  $1.00  ? .Six  liar,  $1.20. 

!  Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 
187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


|#W  IICTAI  CUIkl  PI  CC  Beet  tor  home  and  farm 
It  I  ■  mEJAL  OllinULCO  buildings;  Lightning  — 
Fire — Stonn  I'roof.  Easily  laid — lasting — low  cost — handsome. 
Write  KY.  STAMPING  CO.,  Dept.  22,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TAFT’S  LIFK  AND  SPEECHES. 

Official  edition,  with  chapter  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Only  $1.00.  Big  terms  to  agents.  Freight 
paid.  Outfit  ready.  Send  ten  cents  postage. 
ZIEGLER  CO. ,|246  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees.  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitas  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue.  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Highlstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


ALFALFA 

Northern  grown,  fully  90  per  cent  pure,  guaranteed 
free  from  Dodder  and  Trefoil.  Ail  Government 
tested.  To-day’s  reduced  price  only  $11.70  per  bush. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  and  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Hand-Made 

Buckboard 


$49.00 


Spindle  Seat,  Shuler  Springs,  Very 
Easy  Riding,  Natural  Wood  Finish, 
Good  Whipcord  Trimmings. 

30  Miles  Daily— An  Ideal  Wagon. 

"The  Buckboard  purchased  of  yon  last  June 
has  given  me  excellent  service,  being  light, 
strong,  neat,  and  attractive.  As  I  am  a  rural 
letter  carrier,  I  give  a  wagon  30  miles  daily,  six 
days  a  week.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  that  service  knows  that  it 
takes  a  good  wagon  to  stand  up  under  the  liavd 
service  exacted.  I  believe  your  buckboard  conies 
as  near  being  the  ideal  wagon  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  or  hoard  of.  Good  judges  pronounce  it  the 
best  buckboard  that  has  ever  comedn  this  region 
by  at  least  $25.00.  F.  E.  Drumm,  Nivorville,  N.  Y.” 

Send  postal  for  our  FREE  CARRIAGE  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE  of  over  10(1  different  styles  with 
WHOLESALE  PRICK  LIST. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOUR  TREES  from  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
and  put  them  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
We  are  the  pioneers  in  Landscape  Forestry. 
Why  not  consult  us  ?  It  costs  you  nothing.  Twelve 
years’  experience.  Indorsed  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Graduates  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Schools  ot'  Forestry.  Field 
force,  250  expert  men.  Write  us. 

H.  Li.  FROST  <fc  CO., 

Landscape  Foresters  and  Entomologists, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Arlington,  Mass. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 


VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


API  CRY  PLANTS.  Strong,  stocky  plants. 
IlCLblt  I  All  plants  have  this  year  been  thin¬ 
ned  by  baud  down  to  a  thin  narrow  row  to  give 
each  plant  an  average  of  four  square  inches  of 
space  over  the  whole  field.  $1  per  1,000:  $9  per  10.000. 
Golden  Self-Big, Wh.  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal.  F.  W.  Rochelle,  Chester, N.J. 


API  PDV  PLANTS. -Perfection,  White 
E  I— E  iY  I  plume,  GiantPascal  and  Winter 
Queen,  $1.25  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $5.  Premium  Flat 
Dutch  and  Surehead  Cabbage.  $1  per  1,000. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold,  Del. 


fABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium 
^  Flat  Dutch  and  isurehead;  $1.00  per  1,000. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


enn  QAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rUn  vHLC  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


npHE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SENSATIONAL  PRICE  CUT 

V  On  Famous  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


On  Famous  Split 

Here's  the  greatest  Price  Cutting  Special  Offer 
t  ever  made  in  the  history  of  high  grade  Carriage 
'  and  Harness  Making— no  job  lot— strictly  the  full 
line  shown  in  my  big  Free  1908  Catalog.  Price 
slashed  to  the  rock  bottom.  ACT  AT  ONCE. — 
Write  me  ami  emve  the  most  money  ever  pouaible,  be* 
eaure  materials  are  so  low.  lit  gtvs  you  all  the  benefit. 

My  cute  In  priees  will  aatonisb  you.  W rite  me  for  these 
Special  Cut  Price  and  my  big  Frew  Catalog  now. 

H.  C.  Phelpe,  Pres.,  OHIO  CARRIAGE  Hir'd.  CO. 
Station  890,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


80  Days’ 
Free  Trial, 
2  Years’ 
Guarantee 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


1908. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Exemption  Allowed  on  Note. 

A  husband  signs  a  judgment  note.  May 
his  wife  claim  the  benefit  of  the  exemp¬ 
tions  allowed  by  law,  and  may  the  son 
show  title  to  certain  property  which  he 
bought  and  paid  for  by  his  earnings? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  b.  t. 

Yes,  the  law  allows  a  married  man  an 
exemption  of  certain  property,  including 
a  horse,  cow,  plow,  etc.,  not  to  exceed 
$.300,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  execu¬ 
tion.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  son 
bought  the  property  and  still  owns  it,  the 
creditors  of  the  father  cannot  reach  it. 
Conveyances  to  members  of  the  family  to 
defraud  creditors  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
courts  when  this  is  proven,  but  these  are 
different  facts. 

Distribution  of  Wife’s  Property. 

A  wife  dies  without  will,  survived  by  a 
husband  and  children.  IIow  is  the  property 
distributed?  E.  e. 

New  York. 

One-third  of  the  personal  property  goes 
to  the  widower,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
children  or  descendants  of  them.  A  widow 
inherits  the  same  share  from  her  late  hus¬ 
band.  As  to  the  real  property,  the  husband 
has  a  life  estate  in  all  of  it,  that  is,  he  has 
the  income  or  use  of  it  for  his  life.  The 
widow  always  has  a  dower  interest  in  the 
lands  of  her  late  husband,  which  is  one- 
third  of  the  income  of  the  real  property 
owned  by  him.  No  will  or  deed  of  the 
husband  can  defeat  her  dower  interest. 

Trespass  of  Division  Fence. 

A  neighbor  has  set  his  division  fence 
over  on  my  land.  What  should  I  do? 

New  York.  f.  w.  m. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  set  it  back  on  the 
line  as  shown  by  the  survey  and  deeds. 
Call  jipon  him  to  build  his  half ;  if  he 
refuses  call  in  the  fence  viewers,  who 
investigate  the  whole  matter  and  report. 
If  your  neighbor  does  not  build  his  share 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  report  you 
can  build  it  and  make  the  bill  a  lien  on 
his  place.  You  can  sue  him  for  the  tres¬ 
pass  and  for  the  extra  work  and  expenses 
incurred.  We  suggest  that  you  first  send 
him  a  written  demand  that  he  set  back  the 
fence  on  the  correct  line. 

Collection  from  Parents’  Estate. 

A  daughter  advances  money  to  parents 
and  takes  deed  to  property.  At  the  death 
of  the  parents  the  other  children  wish  the 
deed  set  aside,  as  they  also  helped  their 
parents.  Can  they  recover?  m.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

They  cannot ;  the  parents  can  do  as  they 
wish  with  their  property  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  or  duress.  A  child  cannot  collect 
from  the  estate  of  a  parent  for  services 
except  on  a  contract ;  as  all  work  and 
kindness  between  parent  is  presumed  to  be 
gratuitous,  each  to  each,  no  recovery  can 
be  made  save  on  clear  proof  that  there 
was  a  contract. 

Fishing  in  Private  Waters. 

A  party  owns  both  sides  of  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  State  waters.  What 
right  have  the  public  to  fish  in  this 
stream?  w.  j. 

New  York. 

As  the  stream  is  a  small  one,  not  used 
for  navigation,  it  is  private  waters,  and 
any  fishing  on  same  against  the  wish  of 
the  owner  would  be  trespass.  The  owner 
paid  for  the  space  covered  by  the  stream, 
and  pays  taxes  on  same,  and  he  should  be 
protected  in  the  exclusive  right  to  fish 
there.  People  may  fish  in  the  State  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Auction  Dispute. 

At  a  public  auction  I  bought  a  wagon 
containing  sundry  articles,  believing  that 
I  was  entitled  to  the  contents  also.  The 
auctioneer  refused  to  allow  me  to  take 
them.  Who  is  right?  d.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  question  of  intention  of  the  par¬ 
ties  and  of  custom.  As  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  auctioneer  to  cry  out  what  he  is 
selling,  and  did  not  state  that  the  contents 
of  the  wagon  is  included,  there  is  no 
inference  that  the  articles  would  pass  with 
the  wagon.  In  such  a  case  you  should  de¬ 
mand  that  it  be  sold  again,  or  withdraw 
your  bid  before  it  is  sold. 


CELERY  RUNS  TO  SEED. 

t\  e  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
from  readers  whose  celery,  instead  of 
growing  as  it  should,  sent  up  seed  stalks. 
I’rof.  Paddock,  of  Colorado,  has  this  to 
say  about  it : 

“The  growth  of  seed  stalks  the  first  sea¬ 
son  is.  of  course,  abnormal,  as  the  plant  is 
a  biennial.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  is  that  such  plants  have 
always  received  a  cheek  in  growth  which 
corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  rest  that 
such  plants  take  during  Winter.  Under 
semi-arid  conditions  such  influences  are 
intensified;  so  much  so  that  it  seems  at 
times  as  though  the  cause  could  not  be  ac¬ 


counted  for.  Growers  have  found  that  if 
they  can  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily 
from  the  seed  bed  to  maturity,  loss  from 
this  cause  is  small.  This  is  desirable,  of 
course,  with  all  classes  of  plants,  but  the 
celery  plant  happens  to  be  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive.  The  way  plants  are  handled  before 
they  are  transplanted  to  the  field  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  is  quite  common  for  hot-bed 
grown  plants  to  go  to  seed.  On  the  other 
hand,  plants  grown  in  greenhouses,  if  well 
grown,  give  good  satisfaction ;  however, 
most  growers  must  depend  upon  cold 
frames,  and  such  plants  seem  to  be  most 
reliable.” 


SHORT  STORIES. 

White  “Crimson”  Clover. 

Did  you  ever  see  white  “Crimson” 
clover?  I  enclose  a  head  or  two  from  a 
neighbor’s  peach  orchard.  He  planted  Crim¬ 
son  clover  three  or  four  years  ago ;  it  has 
reseeded  ever  since,  and  this  year  there  are 
quite  a  few  white  plants.  j.  l.  p. 

Barnegat,  N.  J. 

We  have  found  quite  a  number  of  those 
white  heads  in  the  Crimson  clover  this 
year.  They  do  not  appear  to  make  seed. 

Orris  Root. 

I  am  thinking  of  cultivating  orris  root, 
which  I  understand  is  in  demand  at  good 
prices.  What  are  the  chances? 

Virginia.  beader. 

Orris  root  brings  only  from  six  to  eight 
cents  per  pound,  even  of  the  Italian  pro¬ 
duct,  so  we  do  not  believe  it  would  pay 
anyone  to  cultivate  it. 

j.  s.  HOPKINS  &  co. 

Crops  In  Orchard. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  W.  T.  Mann  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  young  apple  orchard  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  result  of  thorough  culture.  Will 
he  tell  us  what  crops,  if  any,  were  grown 
in  the  orchard?  reader. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  raised  corn  in  that  young  apple  or¬ 
chard  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  since 
that  time  I  have  simply  tilled  the  land. 

w.  T.  MANN. 

Green  Scum  on  Pond. 

I  have  a  small  pond  on  my  place  (sup¬ 
plied  by  springs  which  never  give  out). 
There  is  a  green  growth  which  seems  to 
take  root  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and 
grows  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
with  a  green  scum  which  some  call  “frogs’ 
spawn.”  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  pond  of  its  growth?  c.  e.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  thinks  this  is  a  case  where 
sulphate  of  copper  will  destroy  the  growth. 
Samples  of  the  water  and  growth  have 
been  sent  on  for  examination  and  we  hope 
to  give  further  particulars  about  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Rye  for  Mulch. 

Will  you  advise  me  the  best  method  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  my  rye?  I  have  about 
half  an  acre,  and  think  it  best  to  cut  it 
before  it  ripens,  and  use  to  mulch  my  young 
peach  and  apple  trees,  and  also  use  for 
my  strawberry  bed.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  such  use?  F.  H.  E. 

Malden,  Mass. 

No  objections  except  you  will  lose  the 
grain.  We  cut  our  rye  about  May  25,  when 
the  heads  were  just  past  the  bloom.  This 
made  fair  horse  hay,  but  not  as  much 
mulch  material  as  if  the  ripened  straw. 
By  cutting  early  you  can  fit  the  ground 
for  another  crop,  or,  if  you  have  clover 
seeded  in  the  rye  it  will  do  better  for  the 
early  cutting. 

Fertility  Near  Fence. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  much  of  the 
extra  fertility  noticed  near  stone  walls  in 
the  East,  and  any  sort  of  a  fence  in  this 
region,  is  due  to  the  leaves,  litter  and  dust 
carried  by  the  wind  and  stopped  by  the 
obstruction,  as  well  as  by  the  extra  depth 
of  soil  caused  by  'plowing  toward  the 
fence  oftener  than  from  it?  d.  e.  r. 

Payson,  Ill. 

We  think  all  these  things  help  conserve 
plant  food  along  the  walls.  We  also  find 
thousands  of  insects  in  such  places.  They 
not  only  work  the  soil  over  thoroughly, 
but  die  and  thus  enrich  the  soil.  Probably 
a  dozen  things  contribute  to  improve  the 
soil  in  such  places. 

Onion  Maggots. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  something  that  will 
keep  the  “grubs”,  off  onions? 

Bushton,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  h. 

We  presume  you  mean  onion  maggots. 
The  egg  from  which  this  maggot  hatches 
is  laid  by  a  fly  early  in  Spring.  The  mag¬ 
got  works  down  into  the  stem  and  bulb. 
The  best  remedy  we  have  found  is  an 
emulsion  made  as  follows :  Shave  a  pound 
of  hard  soap  and  dissolve  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Pour  in  a  pint  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  churn  the  whole  thing  until 
mixed.  Add  30  gallons  of  water,  mix  and 
pour  along  the  rows  close  to  the  plants. 


“DEAR  LITTLE  BUTTERCUP.” 

There  has  been  published  recently  a 
statement  said  to  have  been  made  by  a 
Philadelphia  doctor  (and  Philadelphians 
think  that  doctors  rank  next  to  Philadelphia 
lawyers),  claiming  that  the  buttercup,  the 
common  field  Ranunculus,  is  dangerously 
poisonous,  and  should  not  be  picked.  The 
doctor  claims  that  a  fever  is  produced 
thereby  which  some  physicians  have  diag¬ 
nosed  as  measles,  and  which  is  often  fatal. 
It  is  also  stated  that  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land  have  laws  prohibiting  the  growing  and 
picking  of  buttercups  with  severe  penalties 
for  disregarding  the  laws.  What  does  The 
R.  N.-Y.  think  or  know  about  this?  We 
have  in  many  sections  meadows  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  this  brilliantly  flowering  weed, 
glistening  like  varnished  gold.  If  it  is 
really  such  a  bad  thing  let  everybody 
know  about  and  begin  to  exterminate  it. 
The  United  States  Dispensatory  states  that 
the  plant  when  chewed  excites  violent  irri¬ 
tation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  often  ex¬ 
coriating  the  mouth  and  insides  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips.  When  swallowed  it  pro¬ 
duces  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
may  excite  fatal  inflammation.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  state  that  it  has  also  narcotic 
properties  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration  and  producing  palsy 
of  the  extremities.  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  Spanish  fly,  it  was  much  used  exter¬ 
nally  as  vesicant.  j.  yates  peek. 


DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  VETCH. 

-/.  M.  II.,  Elbridr/e,  N.  Y. — I  wish  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  vetch.  I  understand 
that  the  German  variety  will  not  stand  our 
Winters,  but  that  there  is  a  Russian  vetch 
that  is  more  hardy  and  will  endure  the  cold 
of  our  climate  in  Winter.  if  vetch  is 
sown  at  the  last  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
will  it  form  a  covering  by  the  next  Spring 
sufficient,  if  plowed  under,  to  grow  another 
crop  of  tobacco?  It  is  claimed  that  it  will 
form  humus  and  collect  enough  nitrogen  to 
grow  another  crop.  is  there  a  Russian 
vetch?  Where  can  the  seed  be  bought,  and 
what  is  it  per  bushel,  and  how  many  pounds 
to  the  bushel? 


Ans. — There  are  several  species  of 
vetch  known  in  this  country.  The  more 
common  of  these  is  Vicia  villosa  or 
Hairy  vetch,  which,  I  believe,  is  also 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Russian  vetch. 
This  is  the  only  vetch  that  has  attained 


to  any  agricultural  importance  al¬ 
though  Vicia  sativa  or  Spring  vetch  is 
considerably  grown  for  forage  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Europe.  Whether  this  is 
what  the  correspondent  refers  to  as 
German  vetch,  I  am  not  sure.  The 
Hairy  or  Winter  vetch  is  usually  sown 
in  late  Summer  or  early  Autumn,  and 
passes  the  Winter  successfully,  making 
good  growth  the  following  Spring.  On 
account  of  its  tendency  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  usually  grown  with  rye  as 
a  support,  about  one  bushel  of  vetch 
and  one  bushel  of  rye  being  sown  to¬ 
gether.  The  vetch  itself  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  protein,  and  is  quite  palatable, 
so  that  it  makes  most  excellent  hay. 
Of  course  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
rye,  the  more  the  hay  made  from  the 
combined  plants  is  lowered  in  protein 
content.  While  the  writer  has  not  seen 
vetch  grown  in  tobacco  as  a  cover  crop, 
as  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  he 
would  expect  it  to  do  very  well  under 
these  circumstances.  He  has  seen  Mam¬ 
moth  clover,  sown  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  tobacco,  make  a  stand  about 
as  heavy  as  could  be  plowed  under  the 
following  Spring  at  the  time  it  was 
necessary  to  plow  for  another  setting  of 
tobacco.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  a  comparison  of  vetch  and  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  along  this  line.  Persons 
who  have  had  experience  with  either  of 
these  crops  would  do  well  to  report  the 
same.  There  is  no  legal  weight  for 
vetch  seed,  and  the  custom  of  dealers 
varies  the  bushel  from  50  to  60  pounds: 
Usually,  I  think,  60  pounds  is  given  as 
a  bushel.  j.  l.  stone. 


The  BEST  BARBED  WIRE  ever 
made;  direct  to  you  at  Trade  Price, 
freight  prepaid,  if  there  is  no  agent  in 

_ lyour  town.  Write  to-day.  BELL 

WIRE  CO,.  43  North  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


NCHOR  FENCE 


Catalog  FREE — Send  at 
once  for  oar  handsome 
new  Fence  Catalog, tel  la 
■  you  how  to  buy  the  best 
fence  at  lowest  price,  saving  all 
dealer’s  and  jobber’s  profit.  Write — 
Anther  Fenae  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  O.  Clovoland,  Ohio 


Ricker 

Hay  Carrier 

OR  BARN  OR  STACK 
WITH  FORK  OR  SLING 

Can  be  changed  to  run 
either  way  by  operator 
on  floor,  without  turning 
or  taking  off  track;  com¬ 
bines  two  carriers,  either 
of  which  can  be  used  in 
case  of  breaking  one. 

HOLDS  THE  LOAD  AT  ANY  POINT 


If  rope  breaks  or  horses  stop;  car  always 
adjusts  itself  yet  bundle  cannot  fall;  draws 
easier  than  any  other  carrier  and  rope  wears 
longer.  Made  of  the  best  materials  for  per¬ 
manent  service— the  result  of  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  different  styles.  Sond  for  free 
booklets— write  us  your  needs. 

KICKER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Btish  &l  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keops  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTiONi)/ J  01  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA 


w  SENDFOR 
Cl  RCU  LARS  TO  Tut 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
C0..J 

HICCANUhfi 
CONN.U.S.Aff’* 


NO 

DTI  MORE 
«=£  USE 

.—3  FOR  1 

l&^>  PLOW. 

Jointed  Bole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

.esi?  His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 

furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


BALES'Vday  hay 


—often  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  records 
are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel 
Baler  has  a  largo  feed  opening,  automatic 
brake  device,  small  trip  lever  and  long  pitman 
travel.  Either  two  or  three  stroke,  and  self¬ 
feed  if  desired.  We  will  save  you  $25  or  more 
in  first  cost  and  much  more  every  year  In 
repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  prices  and  a 
our  “Baler  Book.” 


HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping.  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  be  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  YVe  can ;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  =■  Dwight,  Ills. 


Eli 


Hay 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  off 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed, 
and  safe 
Don’t  buy 

seethe  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills. 


The  Best 

for  farmers’ needs,  the 
(fr»  most  satisfactory  and  sub- 

stantial— and  the  cheapest.,  are 

Wmtr  frost  heavy  weight 

Mr  KNOCKED  DO  W  N  and  WOVEN 
fr  WIRE  FENCES.  Catalogue  free. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ch  urches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WaRD  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  700  Oecatur.lnd 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oata,  rice,  liar,  barley,  katlir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachment*  for  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling"  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  9 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level- Tread  Powers,  f 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  {Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

HKEIlNElt  &  SONS*  M2  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Double-Flowering  Crab. — One 
of  the  most  desirable  but  at  present  little 
appreciated  ornamental  trees  is  Bech¬ 
tel's  double-flowering  crab-apple.  The 
blooms,  shown  in  reduced  size  in  Fig. 
244,  page  535,  so  closely  resemble  roses 
in  form  and  coloring  that  a  glance  at 
the  foliage  is  almost  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  observer  that  they  are  glori¬ 
fied  apple  blossoms  instead.  The  color¬ 
ing  is  light  fresh  pink,  varying  occa¬ 
sionally  to  deep  rose-pink.  They  possess 
a  most  delicate  and  refreshing  fragrance, 
more  grateful  to  many  than  the  odor 
of  roses,  which  is  occasionally  so  irri¬ 
tating  as  to  cause  symptoms  of  a  “cold 
in  the  head.”  Bechtel’s  crab  is  a  horti¬ 
cultural  variety  of  Pyrus  Ioensis  or 
angustifolia,  the  wild  crab  apple  of  the 
Prairie  States.  It  makes  a  small  spread¬ 
ing  tree,  commencing  to  bloom  on  in¬ 
terior  spurs,  when  only  four  or  five 
years  old,  and  everywhere,  almost  to  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  with  increasing  age. 
There  are  practically  no  off  years,  as 
the  blooms  are  sterile,  rarely,  if  ever, 
setting  fruits.  An  established  tree  is 
an  object  of  beauty  and  pleasing  frag¬ 
rance  for  weeks  each  year.  The  in¬ 
dividual  blooms  are  nearly  two  inches 
across,  coming  out  in  large  clusters  later 
than  orchard  apples,  and  are  quite  en¬ 
during,  defying  sun  and  rain  for  many 
days.  They  last  excellently  when  used 
as  cut  flowers  if  taken  as  the  buds  are 
opening.  Bechtel’s  double  crab  is  one  of 
the  choicest  ornamental  trees  that  can  be 
planted,  suitable  alike  for  the  farm 
lawn,  and  the  most  elegant  public  or 
private  park.  Trees  are  multiplied  by 
grafting  on  seedling  apple  stocks,  just 
as  ordinary  apples  are  propagated.  The 
cost  is  from  50  cents  to  $1  each  for 
trees  that  should  bloom  in  a  year  or 
two  after  planting.  There  are  few  in¬ 
sect  enemies. 

The  Anti-Strawberry  Crank  Again. 

• — The  regular  yearly  yawp  of  the 
strawberry  alarmist  has  been  again 
given  prominence  in  the  public  press, 
and  especially  so  in  the  sensational 
Sunday  issues.  At  the  opening  of  every 
strawberry  season  publicity  is  given  to 
wildly  exaggerated  statements  from 
notoriety-loving  medical  “authorities” 
to  the  effect  that  the  strawberry  is 
among  the  most  unwholesome  of  fruits, 
causing  digestive  disturbances,  rashes 
and  rheumatism.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  scarcely  an  ordinary  article  of 
diet  that  does  not  normally  contain  a 
toxin  or  poisonous  principle  that  will 
distress  an  occasional  user.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  rank  poisons  to  some,  but 
beneficent  aids  to  millions  of  others. 
Chocolate  may  only  be  drank  or  eaten 
by  an  occasional  individual  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sickness  and  headache,  but  its 
use  as  a  healthful  food  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  probably  any  other 
edible.  Milk  and  cheese  cause  innumer¬ 
able  illnesses  even  when  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  but  are  the  main  dietetic  standbys 
of  thousands.  Veal  and  pork  violently 
disagree  with  many.  Peanuts  have 
caused  death  by  the  sudden  action  of 
their  inherent  poison,  and  yet  are  eaten 
with  impunity  by  99  out  of  every  100 
consumers.  Melons  sometimes  have  a  bad 
reputation,  raspberries  cause  distress, 
and  even  the  apple — the  lodestone  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League — has  been 
credited  with  causing  deadly  nausea. 
Beans  and  peas,  the  staple  strength-giv¬ 
ing  vegetable  foods  of  humanity  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  are  charged 
with  containing  toxins  that  cause  diver 
ills  to  occasional  consumers.  Tomatoes 
were  formerly  believed  by  many  to  cause 
liver  troubles  and  even  gastric  cancer, 
but  are  now  more  widely  used  without 
harm  than  any  other  vegetable  of  tropi¬ 
cal  origin.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  here  and  there  susceptible  persons 
exist  who  cannot  use  certain  ordinary 
foods  without  distress  or  danger. 
Strawberries,  even  when  ripe  and  sound, 
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have  been  known  to  irritate  the  stomach 
and  even  to  cause  transient  rashes  on 
the  skin,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  the 
ill  effects  ever  extend.  Probably  not 
one  individual  in  a  thousand  is  incon¬ 
venienced  by  strawberries  eaten  in 
proper  manner  and  due  moderation.  To 
charge  the  strawberry  with  causing 
rheumatism  and  blood  deterioration  is 
atrociously  misleading.  The  acid  fruits 
of  Spring  are  far  more  likely  to  cure 
such  troubles  than  promote  them.  The 
strawberry  is  a  boon,  a  benison,  to  man¬ 
kind,  coming  first  after  the  Winter’s 
scarcity  and  combining  in  itself  the  most 
refreshing  and  delicious  qualities  of  all 
fruits.  Eat  them  freely,  unless  satis¬ 
fied  they  cause  you  individual  harm,  and 
your  health  and  spirits  are  likely  to  im¬ 
prove.  It  is  not,  however,  commend¬ 
able  to  serve  them  with  milk  or  cream. 
Use  sugar  freely,  as  it  is  easily  digested 
with  the  aid  of  the  fruit  acid,  and  water 
or  diluted  lemon  juice  if  more  moisture 
is  needed,  but  abjure  as  far  as  possible 
the  mixture  with  milk  or  cream.  If 
the  latter  must  be  used  it  is  less  harm¬ 
ful  in  the  whipped  form,  as  there  is 
less  curdling,  and  the  contained  air 
spreads  the  casein  and  oil  over  a  larger 
digestive  surface.  Possibly  the  most 
wholesome  and  palatable,  if  not  the 
most  decorative  way  to  serve  the  large 
modern  berries  is  to  slice  them,  cover 
well  with  sugar  and  keep  covered  in  a 
cool  place  for  30  minutes  before  serving. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  normal  person  to 
eat  too  many  prime  strawberries  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner  unless  gorged  at 
the  time  with  other  unsuitable  food. 
Drink  freely  cool  but  not  iced  water 
when  eating  sugared  fruits. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  palm 
culture  for  house  plants?  mbs.  y. 

Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  house  culture  of  palms  dates  back 
about  40  years.  Before  that  they  were 
only  grown  in  costly  heated  glass  struc¬ 
tures,  but  are  now  propagated  by  the 
acre  for  pot  or  window  garden  plants. 
They  rarely  survive  in  amateur  hands 
more  than  a  year  or  two,  so  that  the  de¬ 
mand  is  tolerably  constant.  The  most 
popular  varieties  belong  to  the  broad 
or  fan-leaved  section,  such  as  Kentia 
Belmoreana  and  Forsteriana  and  Latania 
Borbonica.  These  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  thus  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  and  are  less 
affected  by  dust,  draughts  and  dry  air 
than  the  more  graceful  narrow  leaved 
sorts,  such  as  belong  to  the  date  and 
cocoanut  families.  Kentia  Belmoreana 
is  probably  the  most  useful  of  all,  and 
is  a  stately  and  handsome  plant  when  at 
all  in  good  health.  The  soil  used  for 
potted  palms  should  be  light  and  por¬ 
ous,  but  need  not  be  over-rich,  as  the 
fertilizing  material  may  be  added  in 
liquid  or  top-dressing  forms  from  time 
to  time  as  needed.  The  base  of  the 
plant  should  never  be  buried  in  the  soil, 
but  should  stand  an  inch  or  two  above 
it  as  is  the  case  in  nature.  Water 
should  be  abundantly  and  regularly 
given,  but  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  saucer  in  which  the  pot  is  gen¬ 
erally  placed.  Potted  palms,  as  a  rule, 
need  very  little  direct  sunlight,  which 
may  injure  the  color  of  the  foliage,  but, 
of  course,  should  not  be  too  heavily 
shaded.  They  do  not  require  much 
heat,  but  should  always  be  protected 
from  frost.  When  badly  pot-bound  they 
may  be  shifted  to  a  slightly  larger  size, 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
taking  care  to  ram  well  the  new  soil 
about  the  ball  and  to  soak  the  new  pot 
thoroughly  before  using.  Cleanliness  is 
very  important.  Frequent  sponging  of 
the  leaves  with  warm  water  in  which  a 
little  soap  has  been  dissolved  is  most 
beneficial  and  will  in  addition  dislodge 
insect  enemies,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
brown  scale.  This  can  be  scrubbed  off 
whenever  noticed  and  will  likely  do  little 
harm.  A  protected  place  on  a  lightly 
shaded  porch  or  under  a  lattice  screen 
suits  them  best  in  Summer.  When 
foliage  is  battered  by  accident  or  lost 


by  ill-treatment  the  plants  may  as  well 
be  thrown  away,  as  it  may  require  years 
of  careful  treatment  to  restore  them  to 
beauty.  _  w.  v.  f. 

MAKING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

I  am  an  amateur  farmer,  but  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  recent  numbers  inquiries  as  to  best 
method  of  dissolving  bluestone  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  I  have  found  an  easy  way 
which  I  have  used  successfully  for  two 
seasons,  after  suffering  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion.  I  now  use  hot  water  on  the  blue- 
stone,  and  have  it  fully  dissolved  in  30 
minutes.  Take  a  good  vinegar  barrel,  or 
whisky  barrel,  well  bound  with  good  heavy 
hoops.  Saw  it  in  two  in  the  middle.  The 
result  will  be  two  good  heavy  tubs.  Use 
one  for  the  bluestone,  and  one  for  the  lime. 
I  put  in  a  coffee  sack  or  old  fertilizer 
sack  the  number  of  pounds  of  bluestone 
desired  to  make  a  certain  number  of  barrels 
of  spray,  and  hang  it  in  the  tub  so  it  will 
swing  clear  of  the  bottom.  Now  I  pour 
in  two  buckets  of  hot  water  for  each  barrel 
of  spray,  and  in  30  minutes  the  bluestone 
will  be  entirely  dissolved.  As  to  the  lime, 
I  have  found  that  “new  process”  lime,  re¬ 
quiring  no  slacking,  keeping  any  length  of 
time,  and  already  in  fine,  powdered  form, 
is  a  great  help  in  the  preparation  of  the 
spray.  I  was  talking  with  a  brother  law¬ 
yer  recently  and  he  like  myself  lives  in  the 
country  and  farms  a  little.  He  said  he 
had  tried  spraying  apple  trees  one  season, 
and  found  it  a  nasty  job.  He  quit  and 
cuts  down  his  trees  when  they  fail  to  do 
right.  I  believe  in  spraying  and  have 
tried  it  now  for  the  fifth  season.  It  is  a 
nasty  job,  but  a  very  useful  one.  Let  us 
make  it  as  easy  as  is  consistent  with  good 
results.  c.  d.  merrick. 

West  Virginia. 

My  way  to  handle  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  this :  I  use  six  pounds  sulphate  of 

copper  and  four  pounds  lime  to  50  gallons 
of  spray.  I  first  locate  my  spraying  camp 
handy  to  the  water.  I  take  a  50  gallon 
barrel  and  fill  with  water.  I  take  24 
pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  put  in  a  coarSe 
gunny  bag  just  large  enough  to  hold  it 
easy ;  tie  it  up  with  strong  string,  take  a 
wire,  make  a  hook  on  each  end  of  wire 
and  hang  it  on  chines  of  barrel  so  it  will 
be  suspended  just  below  the  top  of  the 
water.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  dissolved. 
In  case  of  a  rush  in  work  you  can  hasten 
the  dissolution  by  raising  the  bag  up  and 
letting  it  down  in  the  water.  I  always 
put  sulphate  of  copper  to  dissolve  a  night 
or  few  hours  before  using,  and  I  have  no 
trouble.  I  then  slake  enough  lime  with 
boiling  water  to  fill  another  50  gallon  bar¬ 
rel,  making  it  about  the  thickness  of  rich 
milk.  Then  you  have  lime  and  sulphate  of 
copper  for  four  barrels  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  I  use  a  50  gallon  barrel  and  spray 
pump.  I  then  stir  up  the  sulphate  of 
copper  water  and  put  12  gallons  in  the 
spray  pump  barrel  first.  I  then  fill  in 
water  on  top  of  bluestone  until  there  is 
just  room  for  12  gallons  of  the  lime  water 
stirred  well,  to  fill  the  barrel.  This  will  give 
anyone  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of 
making  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  also  use  for 
the  first  Bordeaux  spray  after  bloom  falls 
four  ounces  of  Paris-green.  I  take  one 
pound  best  Paris-green,  put  in  a  good-sized 
jug,  and  pour  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
take  one  quart  of  the  Paris-green  water 
after  shaking  well  to  each  barrel  of  spray 
last  thing  on  top  of  lime  water  and  then 
spray  until  barrel  is  all  sprayed  out  clean. 

Illinois.  l.  jones. 


Leggett’s  Dusters  Insecticides 

-  - -  -  IN  DUST  FORM 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


lEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


FERTILIZER 


Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric.  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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GREEN#M0UNTAIN 

SILOS 

Superior  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


STEEL  -REINFORCED 

G&lraniied  etee  1  frame.  Continuous 
opening.  Safe  ladder.  How  to  Build. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


jSaw  Rills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Will  Meh.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


H 1 RST  POTATO  SPRAYERS 

on  FREE  T  R  IAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  -vte»a»?.T80Ut 


„  ...  the  extra  profit.  Sprays 

Everything— potatoes  and  truck  4  and  6  rows  at  a  time. 
Man-power  and  Horse-power.  High  pressure  and  perfect 
agitation.  Vapor  spray  stops  Blight,  Scab,  Rot,  am  LB 


ugs 


raying  Guide, 
Canton,  Ohio, 


WHY  NOT  USE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS? 

Send  for  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  1908,  telling'  all  about  them. 

IT  IS  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 


1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Good  Farming. — Since  I  began  to  tell 
my  little  “story”  I  have  learned  of  many 
farms  where  a  good  crop  of  human 
character  is  being  grown.  I  did  not  real¬ 
ize  how  many  farms  are  contributing 
to  society  by  providing  homes  and  labor 
for  those  who  otherwise  would  be  “mis¬ 
fits”  in  the  world.  There  appear  to  be 
many  good  men  and  women  who  are 
using  their  homes  as  human  repair 
shops — doing  the  work  quietly  and  with¬ 
out  any  fuss.  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
full  record  of  the  number  of  humans — 
outside  of  regular  families — who  are 
being  helped  in  this  way.  They  run  in 
age  all  the  way  from  cradle  fillers  to 
white-haired  people.  It  would  astonish 
the  world  if  I  could  give  the  figures 
showing  what  the  American  farms  are 
doing  to  build  up  and  maintain  good 
citizens.  Anyone  who  will  think  for  a 
moment  must  realize  the  awful  waste 
of  human  life  in  town  and  city.  Child¬ 
ren  that  are  ill-born  and  ill-raised,  and 
young  people  that  are  untrained  for 
useful  service  go  to  swell  the  army  of 
crime  and  discontent  that  has  taken  the 
life  out  of  every  nation  that  did  not 
make  much  of  it's  farm  homes.  There 
is  no  place  on  earth  where  this  human 
waste  can  be  utilized  and  turned  to  good 
account  except  on  the  farm.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn  no  class  of  people  are  doing 
more  of  it  than  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Later  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  some 
stories  of  this  sort  of  “good  farming” 
that  will  make  the  stories  of  berries  or 
potatoes  or  grain  look  very  small. 

Alfalfa. — We  made  our  first  cutting 
June  13.  Last  year  we  hauled  this  first 
cutting  in  on  July  4.  This  is  the  old 
field,  three  years  from  seeding.  At  one 
time  I  thought  the  grass  had  swamped 
the  Alfalfa,  but  the  latter  came  on  with 
a  rush,  and  finally  made  the  best  crop 
we  ever  had.  The  best  of  it  stood  over 
40  inches  high,  and  so  thick  that  it  was 
hard  to  get  the  mower  through  it.  We 
cut  when  most  of  the  blooms  were  dry¬ 
ing  up,  though  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  did  not  settle  that.  With  straw¬ 
berry  picking  at  its  height  and  a  dozen 
other  things  to  do,  we  had  to  get  the 
grass  cut  so  as  to  haul  it  in  at  odd 
times.  Last  year’s  seeding  of  Alfalfa 
in  that  orchard  has  taken  a  great  brace 
since  the  rain  stopped.  At  one  time 
part  of  it  began  to  turn  yellow  and 
looked  sickly.  Now  it  is  all  turning 
green  and  growing.  In  part  of  this  or¬ 
chard  there  was  a  volunteer  seeding  of 
rye  with  the  Alfalfa.  In  order  to  make 
hay  of  the  rye  we  had  to  cut  it  the  last 
week  in  May.  I  had  been  told  that 
clipping  the  Alfalfa  at  that  time  would 
hurt  it,  but  it  is  coming  up  again  thick 
and  green  after  the  cutting.  On  the 
whole  it  looks  now  as  if  we  should 
have  a  good  Alfalfa  field  where  we  ex¬ 
pected  only  two-thirds  of  one.  Every 
time  I  see  the  plant  I  realize  more  and 
more  what  it  will  mean  to  fruit  farmers 
to  have  a  few  acres  of  it. 

Strawberries. — We  are  just  at  that 
part  of  the  game  when  you  shut  your 
eyes  and  see  great  clusters  of  red  berries 
everywhere !  The  hot  weather  set  the 
fruit  to  ripening  fast,  and  onlv  a  berry 
grower  can  tell  what  it  means  to  have 
those  tender  red  beauties  come  upon 
him  with  a  rush.  We  can  muster  nine 
fair  pickers  if  need  be,  all  taught  to 
pinch  off  the  stem  and  never  touch  the 
berry.  Our  worst  trouble  is  in  picking 
berries  with  white  tips.  Some  of  our 
big  Marshalls  will  be  bright  red  at  the 
top,  while  the  shaded  tip  will  be  white. 
We  have  to  turn  them  up  to  make  sure. 
The  boys  have  developed  quite  a  retail 
trade  in  our  neighborhood.  June  13 
they  sold  139  quarts  in  that  way.  Our 
crate  trade  is  larger  than  ever  before 
this  year — many  families  buy  a  crate, 
eat  the  berries  while  they  are  fresh  and 
can  the  rest.  Two  or  more  families  can 
combine  in  this  trade  and  divide  up  the 
crate.  Our  Marshalls  are  finer  than  ever 


this  year,  many  of  them  being  fully  as 
large  as  an  Astrachan  apple,  so  that  they 
must  be  sliced  or  cut  up.  While  Mar¬ 
shall  and  President  suit  our  trade  I  can¬ 
not  advise  them  for  general  culture. 
Marshall  is  not  a  heavy  cropper.  At  best 
it  gives  a  few  big  and  beautiful  berries, 
but  the  men  at  some  distance  from 
market  who  must  ship  at  wholesale  will 
not  get  enough  Marshalls  from  one 
acre.  As  for  President,  it  is  a  grand 
berry  when  all  the  conditions  are  right, 
but  is  very  likely  to  be  nipped  by  a  late 
frost,  and  the  hardest  berry  to  fertilize 
properly  I  have  ever  grown.  Each  year 
makes  me  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  mix  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  with  general  farming  or  dairying 
and  try  to  do  them  both  right.  Just  now 
when  every  finger  and  every  nerve  is 
needed  to  get  these  berries  into  market 
the  corn  ought  to  be  cultivated,  the 
onions  are  foul  with  weeds,  the  Alfalfa 
and  clover  are  ready  to  cut,  and  a  lot 
of  other  jobs  put  back  by  the  wet 
weather  standing  around  like  ghosts  to 
haunt  us. 

Farm  Notes. — We  replanted  that 
cornfield  where  the  crows  dug  the  corn 
as  far  as  our  seed  went.  We  put  a 
heavy  coat  of  tar  on  the  second  plant¬ 
ing,  and  this  seems  to  have  fixed  the 
crows.  We  shall  probably  plant  sor¬ 
ghum  in  drills  on  the  vacant  spots.  Last 
year’s  corn  ground  was  well  covered 
with  Crimson  clover.  Early  in  April,  a 
neighbor  looked  at  the  field  and  could 
find  little  if  any  clover.  It  came  up  like 
magic  when  the  weather  turned  warm, 
and  by  Decoration  Day  had  daubed  the 
entire  field  with  scarlet.  I  had  intended 
to  cut  and  cure  part  of  it,  but  there 
was  so  much  other  work  to  do  that  we 
finally  plowed  the  whole  crop  right  un¬ 
der,  and  planted  corn  again.  When  you 
figure  the  cost  of  clover  and  turnip 
seed  that  makes  pretty  cheap  manure, 
and  I  shall  get  good  returns  in  corn  and 
trees.  We  shall  harrow  the  corn  and 
cultivate  it  thoroughly,  and  early  in 
August  sow  clover  and  turnips  again. 

.  .  .  We  have  one  orchard  of  400 

peach  trees  which  promise  a  good  crop 
this  year.  It  has  not  been  plowed 
since  a  year  before  the  peach  trees 
were  set.  Last  year  we  gave  it  a  good 
dressing  of  iron  slag.  The  results  were 
hardly  apparent  last  season,  but  this 
year  the  clover  came  crowding  in  as 
never  before.  I  thinx  the  lime  in  the 
slag  is  responsible  for  this.  I  cut  that 
fine  clover  crop  on  June  10,  while  the 
bloom  was  fresh  and  intended  to  rake  it 
up  and  put  it  around  the  trees.  Philip 
and  the  boys  think  it  a  fearful  waste  to 
let  that  fine  hay  rot  on  the  ground.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Moses  and  long  before 
him,  people  have  called  for  a  “sign” 
whenever  asked  to  do  a  thing  which 
opposed  their  former  experience.  I 
mention  this  to  point  out  one  of  the 
temptations  which  lie  in  wait  for  a 
“mulcher.”  All  through  the  Spring  he 
will  tell  about  cutting  the  grass  and 
piling  a  good  hay-cock  around  each 
tree,  but  when  he  actually  sees  the  hay 
and  knows  the  price  per  ton  his  heart 
often  fails — and  another  “failure”  of  the 
mulch  system  is  started.  We  have  no 
end  of  forest  leaves  and  trash  from  a 
rough  field  to  take  the  place  of  the  hay, 
if  we  could  get  time  to  haul  it.  .  .  . 

We  were  late  with  peas  this  year — the 
first  picking  coming  from  the  Alaskas, 
June  13.  In  former  years  we  grew 
quite  a  number  of  peas  for  sale,  but 
they  do  -not  pay  well.  The  picking 
comes  with  strawberries,  and  a  good 
hand  can  pick  $5  worth  of  berries, 
while  picking  a  dollar’s  worth  of  peas. 
As  fast  as  our  peas  are  picked,  we  pull 
the  vine  for  the  pigs  and  plow  the 
ground  at  once  for  another  crop.  We 
can  grow  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  celery, 
turnips  and  garden  stuff  after  peas. 
This  year  we  shall  probably  sow  fodder 
corn  and  seed  to  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
in  the.  corn.  This  plan  of  crowding  the 
land  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  future 
farming.  My  .neighbor,  the  dairyman, 
fed  out  his  green  rye  while  the  cows 
would  eat  it  well,  and  then  cut  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  hay.  While  he  was  hauling 
this  hay  from  the  field,  he  had  a  team 
at  work  plowing  the  stubble.  As  soon 
as  the  rye  hay  is  under  cover  the  first 


team  will  follow  with  harrow  and 
planter  sowing  corn  or  Japanese  millet. 
By  the  time  the  field  is  all  plowed  the 
first  corn  will  be  nearly  up.  Of  course 
this  means  high  feeding  for  the  land 
and  an  extra  team,  but  it  is  the  way  to 
work  our  farms  for  profit.  .  ,  .  As 

Beauty,  our  bay  colt,  makes  a  great  fool 
of  herself  on  the  road  at  sight  of  an 
auto,  I  thought  of  the  work  cure  on  the 
farm.  First  we  put  her  with  Jerry  on 
the  spring-tooth  harrow,  then  on  the 
Acme,  and  then  on  a  small  plow.  She 
did  reasonably  well  after  first  trying  to 
pull  the  entire  load  and  then  concluding 
she  would  not  pull  at  all.  Jerry  was 
wise  enough  to  fall  in  with  her  first 
proposition,  and  let  her  pull  while  he 
took  a  rest.  Then,  when  she  wanted 
to  strike  he  pulled  her  and  her  load  for 
a  rod,  and  that  endel  her  sulk.  Then 
I  tried  her  on  a  cultivator.  One  of  the 
boys  has  dreams  of  being  a  cowboy,  so 
he  mounted  her  after  we  hitched  her 
up.  It  didn’t  work.  The  load  on  her 
back  and  the  traces  near  her  legs  were 
too  much,  and  she  plunged  and  kicked 
and  finally  threw  herself.  The  boy  was 
unhurt,  but  doesn’t  care  to  try  anv  buck¬ 
ing  mustangs.  I  got  Beauty  by  the  head 
and  finally  led  her  along  the  rows  with 
the  boy  to  hold  the  cultivator.  When 
she  understood  what  was  wanted  and 
also  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
she  quit  her  nonsense.  We  shall  make 
her  earn  her. food  yet.  It  does  hurt  my 
feelings  to  have  any  able-bodied  citizen 
with  two  legs,  or  four,  around  that 
does  not  earn  its  food ! 

Hope  Farm  Punch. — I  spoke  of  this 
little  Hope  Farmer  last  week.  Since 
then  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia  show 
and  won  one  first,  two  special  prizes  and 
a  medal  for  best  toy  dog  in  the  show. 
There  probably  isn’t  a  human  being  in 
our  township  who  could  go  to  an  exhi¬ 
bition  and  win  first  prize.  This  little 
dog  has  a  history  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Only  two  of  the  litter  lived.  Nature 
seems  to  provide  that  Boston  terriers 
shall  not  increase  rapidly.  If  they  in¬ 
creased  as  do  the  tough  little  scrub 
dogs  that  run  about  there  would  be  little 
value  in  them.  Punch’s  brother  was  a 
big  white-faced  fellow,  who  grew  like 
a  weed,  while  poor  little  Punch  lan¬ 
guished  from  the  start.  We  never  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  live.  He  lingered  on  a 
feeble  little  puppy,  apparently  making  no 
growth  at  all.  Mother  saved  his  life, 
and  he  finally  got  started,  but  was  so 
stunted  that  he  remained  a  dwarf.  I 
thought  this  would  spoil  him  for  sale, 
but  it  appears  that  this  very  misfortune 
put  him  in  the  class  of  toy  dogs — under 
12  pounds.  So,  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
sickness  he  has  become  a  valuable 
animal — probably  worth  more  than  any 
horse  in  the  county,  and  more  than  a 
herd  of  15  good  cows.  Punch  has  a 
good  ancestry,  but  the  accident  of  his 
early  sickness  made  him  small.  I  pre¬ 
sume  many  of  our  readers  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  demand  for 
well-marked  Boston  terriers.  They  have 
no  value  except  as  pets,  but  many  a 
woman  will  pay  $500  for  a  dog  that 
suits  her  fancy.  A  man  might  take 
that  true  statement  and  make  a  ginseng 
story  out  of  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
say  that  you  could  keep  20  dogs  on  an 
acre.  You  might  safely  depend  on  10 
puppies  each  year  from  a  dog!  There 
you  have  (on  paper)  200  puppies  at  $500 
each  or  $100,000  per  acre?  That’s  the 
way  to  figure  a  ginseng  or  Belgian  hare 
story,  but  when  you  come  to  dogs  there 
is  nothing  to  it.  Judging  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  I  should  say  that  three  live 
puppies  per  year  would  be  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  the 
ordinary  breeder  will  strike  an  extra 
good  one.  It  is  doubtful  if  Hope  Farm 
will  ever  duplicate  Punch.  I  presume  $40 
or  $50  is  what  one  could  depend  on  for 
the  average  run.  Punch’s  mother  cost 
$35.  There  is  no  fortune  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  mention  it  merely  to  show  some 
of  the  newer  sorts  of  trade  which  have 
grown  up  near  the  large  eastern  cities. 
Out  in  Iowa  people  were  surprised 
when  I  spoke  of  boarding  horses.  There 
are  people  who  do  well  at  boarding 
dogs  and  cats  while  the  owners  are  away 
from  town.  These  people  will  take  the 
animal  to  the  country  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition,  the  owner  being  willing 
to  pay  as  high  as  $3  a  week  for  its 
board.  The  fact  is  that  all  sorts  of 
new  desires  are  being  developed,  and 
all  sorts  of  new  trades  are  being 
worked  out  in  catering  to  the  wants  of 
the  rich.  I  never  did  think  my  farm 
would  produce  dogs,  yet  here  we  are 
doing  it.  I  am  now  figuring  to  get 
some  Newfoundland  dogs,  as  I  think 
there  would  be  a  good  demand  for 
them,  and  I  believe  they  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  cows.  h.  w.  c. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  the  best  story  of  American 
farm  life  that  can  be  written.  We  will  pay  $250  for 
the  best  50,000-word  story  submitted  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1908.  There  ought  to  be  a  distinct  literature 
of  farm  life,  and  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  the 
best  people  to  produce  it.  We  come  to  them  for  this 
story.  We  want  a  story  that  will  be  a  classic,  and 
live  as  long  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  as  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  natural  sketch  of  some  strong  problem  of  farm 
life.  All  manuscript  not  used  will  be  returned,  for 
which  postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is 
open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con¬ 
testants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the 
prize  offered. 

* 

“T ully  quits  the  Senate.”  This  is  the  heading  of 
a^  note  in  the  daily  papers.  The  man  referred  to  is 
Wm.  J.  Tully,  one  of  the  Senators  named  in  our  list. 
Mr.  Tully  resigned  in  order  to  practice  law  in  New 

York.  “Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall !” 

* 

After  that  display  of  steel  and  iron  nails  last  week, 
you  can  easily  see  what  losses  occur  when  steel  is 
used.  We  have  a  building  now  from  which  good 
shingles  are  dropping  because  the  steel  nails  are 
rusted  through.  It  is  too  expensive  to  use  steel  nails. 
We  shall  get  what  we  ought  to  have  when  we  refuse 
to  use  steel  nails  or  inferior  wire.  The  manufacturers 
have  now  had  ample  time  to  improve  their  goods. 
Now  for  better  nails  and  wire. 

* 

The  tuberculosis  bill  finally  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  provides  for  two  confidential  agents. 
There  was  no  special  need  of  these  agents,  but  as  the 
bill  now  stands  they  can  be  made  useful.  They  can 
be  appointed  or  removed  at  the  option  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  also  determines  their  salary  at  any 
amount  under  $1800.  He  may  also  assign  them  to 
any  department  work.  That  is  a  good  start  in  the 
worthy  plan  of  getting  the  department  out  of  “poli¬ 
tics”  and  making  every  employee  earn  his  salary. 

* 

Our  old  friend,  the  tree  faker,  has  taken  the  road 
again.  He  is  working  in  towns  and  cities.  He 
usually  pretends  to  be  employed  by  the  United  States 
government  or  the  State  Experiment  Station.  He 
looks  at  trees,  notifies  the  owners  that  borers  or  scales 
are  at  them,  and  that  the  law  compels  treatment. 
Then  he  offers  to  do  it  for  them  with  some  new 
remedy  at  $15  or  more  per  gallon.  These  rascals  find 
plenty  of  victims — some  of  them  lawyers  or  others 
who  are  good  at  catching  other  swindlers.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  officer  is  permitted  to  charge  for  examining 
trees,  and  not  one  of  them  is  permitted  to  sell 
materials  for  spraying.  When  any  man  pretends  to 
do  either,  and  also  claims  to  be  a  “Government  ex¬ 
pert”  he  proves  himself  a  swindler.  Drive  him  right 

off  the  place  and  do  not  buy  any  of  his  stuff. 

♦ 

Last  week  we  printed  some  advice  to  young  men 
who  desire  to  go  West  for  the  Summer  and  work 
through  the  harvest.  By  starting  in  southern  Kansas 
and  working  north  to  Canada  an  industrious  man  can 
obtain  steady  work  at  good  prices.  Last  year  several 
young  men  that  we  know  tried  this,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  country.  It  is  no  job  for  a  feeble 
or  lazy  man  and  no  place  to  “learn  farming.”  It  will 
be  hustle  and  jump  from  daylight  until  dark  and  even 
by  moonlight.  At  the  time  the  papers  were  printing 


calls  from  the  West  for  help  in  saving  the  grain  they 
were  also  publishing  accounts  of  the  “bread  line”  in 
this  city.  Strong,  able-bodied  men  were  lined  up 
waiting  to  receive  a  free  loaf  of  bread !  Some  were 
worthy  of  help,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
not  leave  the  city  except  to  go  tramping  through  the 
country.  With  a  “bread  line”  at  one  end  of  the 
country  and  men  calling  for  help  to  save  bread  at 
the  other  the  labor  question  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  ever.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to  over¬ 
come  is  the  awful  fascination  which  a  great  city  has 
for  thousands  who  would  be  far  better  off  in  the 
country. 

* 

It  will  pay  to  take  time  to  study  that  article  by 
Mr.  Prickett  on  farm  machinery.  Just  as  he  says, 
the  best  time  to  appreciate  the  need  of  thorough  till¬ 
age  is  not  before  we  plant,  but  after  the  crops  are 
up  on  poorly  fitted  land.  This  idea  of  doubling  up 
teams  and  tools  so  as  to  cover  land  rapidly  is  a  good 
thing,  as  we  know  from  experience.  With  our  short 
seasons  and  the  danger  of  poor  weather  at  planting 
time,  any  plan  for  saving  time  in  fitting  the  soil  is 
more  than  welcome.  If  we  can  borrow  a  neighbor’s 
team  and  hitch  it  with  our  own  to  a  four-horse  tool 
we  get  the  work  done  quicker  and  save  one  man’s 
work.  This  plan  of  changing  teams  would  work  in 
some  neighborhoods,  and  the  extra  horse  on  many 
tools  would-  save  much  time.  The  ioo-acre  farmer 
must  consider  all  these  things.  Anything  in  the  way 
of  horseflesh  or  wood  and  steel  that  will  enable  one 

man  to  increase  his  work  is  worth  while. 

* 

There  are  reasons  why  we  would  like  to  be  a 
resident  of  Tompkins,  Schuyler  or  Chemung  counties, 
New  York.  That  is  a  beautiful  section  to  live  in  any¬ 
way,  and  as  a  greater  privilege  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  work  and  vote  against  State  Senator  Owen 
Cassidy.  He  voted  to  retain  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  office,  and  also  against  the  anti-gambling 
bills.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Chicago.  The  daily  papers  have  printed 
the  following: 

State  Senator  Owen  Cassidy,  a  delegate  from  New  York, 
says :  “We  are  here.  We  lean  up  against  one  bar,  we 
turn  around  and  lean  up  against  another.  Then  we  walk 
around  and  wonder  what  in  -  we  are  here  for.” 

Mr.  Cassidy  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  in 
Albany  for,  but  we  think  it  would  puzzle  the  majority 
of  those  who  sent  him  there  to  tell  why  they  did  it. 
Farmers  do  not  have  much  time  these  days  to  lean 
up  against  even  the  pasture  bars,  but  they  will  know 
why  Mr.  Cassidy  is  left  at  home.  If  the  politicians 

put  him  on  the  ballot — cut  him  right  off  again ! 

* 

The  daily  papers  have  made  much  of  a  supposed 
controversy  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  between  the  State 
Engineer  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  over  changes 
in  the  plan  of  a  State  road.  The  following  brief 
statement  covers  the  case :  Many  radical  changes 
have  been  found  in  the  plans  for  the  building  of  a 
State  road  from  Newburgh  to  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
The  proposed  road  is  laid  through  a  mountainous 
section,  and  connects  two  historic  towns.  State  En¬ 
gineer  Skene  frankly  admits  that  the  changes  have 
been  made,  but  asserts  that  he  has  discretion  to  alter 
plans  if  in  the  interest  of  the  State;  that  he  was 
advised  to  do  so  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne ; 
that  he  consulted  with  the  local  authorities;  that  the 
route  last  selected  is  shorter,  easier  built  and  less 
costly,  reducing  the  outlay  from  $225,000  to  $187,635, 
and  that  the  original  plans  are  impractical.  The 
members  of  the  Good  Roads  Committee  of  the 
Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors  deny  that  they 
have  been  consulted,  but  do  not  object.  The  prop¬ 
erty  owners  along  the  routes  are  protesting.  No  one 
suspects  the  State  Engineer  of  impropriety,  but 
naturally  some  property  owners  wanted  the  road  to 
pass  them. 

* 

Last  week  a  quantity  of  corn  from  Argentina  was 
sold  in  New  York.  This,  we  think,  is  the  first  time 
that  this  grain  has  been  brought  here  from  South 
America.  There  have  been  small  importations  from 
Egypt  and  the  Danube  country.  The  South  Ameri¬ 
can  grain  was  brought  here  because  the  price  has 
run  so  high  of  late  that  the  high  rate  of  freight 
could  be  paid  and  leave  a  profit.  With  most  products 
the  price  is  regulated,  within  reasonable  limits,  by  the 
supply.  For  example,  potatoes  rarely  go  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  price.  If  the  crop  is  short  here  prices  rise  until 
they  reach  a  point  where  English,  Belgian  or  German 
dealers  can  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and  send  part  of 
the  foreign  crop  here.  Millions  of  European  potatoes 
are  used  for  making  starch  or  alcohol,  and  can  be 
quickly  taken  from  the  factory  and  sent  here.  Thus 
the  price  is  kept  below  a  certain  point.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  corn,  since  few  other  countries  raise 
enough  of  the  grain  for  export.  The  price  must  go 
close  to  80  cents  in  New  York  before  imports  will 
pay.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  more  likely  to  have 


a  surplus  than  other  countries.  That  is  an  Alfalfa 
country,  having  made  greater  use  of  this  wonderful 
plant  than  any  section  of  similar  size  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  With  an  Alfalfa  backing  any  State  or  country 
can  do  wonders  in  wealth  production. 

* 

One  of  the  meanest  things  the  last  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  did  was  to  defeat  the  plan  for  primary  nomi¬ 
nations.  Every  intelligent  man  in  the  State  knows 
the  criminal  folly  of  the  present  system.  A  little 
group  of  politicians  in  each  township  gets  together 
and  elects  delegates  to  a  county  convention.  These 
delegates  or  others  like  them  make  nominations,  and 
when  a  man’s  name  is  once  on  the  party  ticket  it  is 
expected  that  the  great  majority  who  were  never 
consulted  will  swallow  their  disappointment  and  vote 
straight.  As  a  result  of  this  evil  system  we  have  in 
New  York  from  United  States  Senators  down  a  set 
of  public  men  who,  with  a  few  honest  exceptions, 
are  practically  out  of  direct  reach  of  the  people.  They 
depend  on  the  politicians  for  their  office,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  first  duty  is  to  the  politicians.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  nominating  by  a  primary  election  would  settle 
that  for  good.  There  would  be  no  more  little  meet¬ 
ings  at  saloons  or  private  houses  where  half  a  dozen 
men  fixed  up  a  slate  and  ran  it  through.  There 
would  be  a  popular  expression  of  opinion  inside  the 
party.  We  would  not  be  obliged  to  support  a  can¬ 
didate  all  cut  and  dried  by  the  politicians.  We  could 
help  cut  and  dry  him  ourselves.  The  West  and  South 
are  far  ahead  of  New  York  in  this  matter.  In  Oregon 
the  people  elected  a  Republican  Legislature  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  their  choice  to  a  Democrat  for 
United  States  Senator.  In  Iowa  there  was  a  clear-cut 
fight  inside  the  Republican  party  for  Senator  settled 
by  popular  vote.  Imagine  either  Senator  Platt  or 
Senator  Depew  coming  before  the  people  of  New 
York  for  popular  endorsement!  Or,  take  those  State 
Senators  whose  names  are  printed  week  after  week. 
Not  one  of  them  could  be  renominated  by  a  primary 
election.  If  the  members  of  their  party  could  get 
a  chance  at  them  before  election  you  would  hardly 
know  they  had  been  running.  For  example,  Senator 
Wemple  has  been  renominated.  He  was  denounced 
all  over  his  district.  Meetings  were  held,  resolutions 
were  passed;  without  question  a  large  majority  of  the 
decent  people  in  the  district  oppose  him.  Yet  lie 
controlled  the  politicians,  and  they  controlled  the  con¬ 
vention.  Had  there  been  a  primary  election  to  decide 
his  nomination  Mr.  Wemple  would  have  met  with 
overwhelming  defeat.  We  trust  he  will  anyway,  but 
if  the  common  people  could  have  had  a  chance  at  him 
they  would  not  now  be  obliged  to  cut  their  party 
ticket  in  order  to  keep  him  at  home.  There  is  a 
genuine  demand  for  this  primary  election.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  realize  at  last  that  they  are  no  match  for 
the  politicians  at  wire  pulling.  Their  only  hope  is  to 
get  out  into  the  open  with  their  ballots,  where  their 
power  lies.  Let  us  all  begin  a  campaign  for  a  primary 
election  in  New  York  right  now.  As  fast  as  they  are 
nominated  put  your  candidates  for  the  Legislature  on 
record,  and  if  they  oppose  this  needed  reform  cut 
them  off  your  ticket. 

BREVITIES. 

Wb  doubt  if  a  silo  for  less  than  10  cows  will  pay. 

Your  average  politician  regards  a  true  moral  issue  about 
as  he  would  a  case  of  smallpox. 

Somebody  calls  the  farmer's  wife  the  “silent  partner.” 
But  why  should  she  remain  silent? 

The  United  States  courts  uphold  a  decision  that  butter 
containing  over  16  per  cent  of  water  is  “adulterated.” 

If  one  of  your  boys  shows  a  desire  to  fix  up  the  place 
and  plant  flowers  and  shrubs  don’t  you  ever  prevent  him 
from  doing  it. 

In  mulch  culture  a  growing  weed  is  a  sucker  (of  mois¬ 
ture),  but  when  cut  and  put  around  a  tree  it  succors  by 
saving  moisture. 

The  birds  never  did  greater  damage  on  the  farm  than 
this  year.  They  are  far  more  numerous  than  ever,  yet 
there  is  no  lack  of  insects. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  a  “bumper”  crop  of  hay  and 
grain.  This  ought  to  cut  down  the  feed  bill,  which  has 
been  worse  than  a  nightmare  to  eastern  buyers.  Anything 
that  drives  us  to  more  clover  and  Alfalfa  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

In  1907  2,265,343  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
shortage  of  phosphoric  acid.  Some  of  the  richest  known 
deposits  are  being  found  in  the  small  islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Our  reports  show  that  there  is  more  trouble  than 
ever  with  the  express  companies  this  season.  They  ai-e 
losing  packages  and  damaging  property,  and  then  holding 
up  settlement  as  long  as  possible.  They  seem  to  go  on  the 
theory  that  most  people  will  quit  in  disgust  after  about 
three  letters.  One  must  hang  to  them  like  a  bulldog  and 
tire  them  out  if  he  ever  expects  to  get  what  is  due  him. 

A  new  affliction  known  as  the  Brown-tail  Moth  itch 
appears  in  New  England.  The  cast-off  skins  of  the  moth 
cause  a  painful  irritation.  Prof.  Kirkland  prescribes  the 
following  remedy :  Carbolic  acid,  one-half  dram ;  zinc 
oxide,  one-half  ounce ;  lime  water,  eight  ounces.  The 
mixture  to  be  well  shaken  and  applied  to  the  parts  af¬ 
fected.”  It  will  probably  help  other  forms  of  skin  irri¬ 
tation. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Four  lives  were  lost,  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  growing  corn  and  cotton  inundated  and  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  rendered  destitute  by  breaks  in  levees 
on  the  Red  River  .Tune  10  at  Bayou  Pierre,  15  miles  north 
of  Couschatta.  and  at  Westdale,  20  miles  south  of  Grand 
Cane,  La.  The  wife  of  Frank  Ostra,  a  Cherokee  Indian, 
and  her  three  young  children,  living  in  the  flooded  dis¬ 
trict,  were  swept  away  in  their  home  and  drowned.  Ap¬ 
peal  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  for  relief  for  the 
sufferers.  .  .  .  All  calculations  of  experts  as  to  the 

extent  of  the  flood  at  the  junction  of  the  Kaw  and  Missouri 
Rivers  were  upset  by  the  continued  rise  of  the  Missouri. 
The  flooding  of  the  stockyards  at  Armourdale,  Mo.,  and 
the  cutting  off  of  railroad  communication  almost  suspended 
the  cattle  market.  Five  railroad  lines  were  tied  up. 
Convention  Hall.  Kansas  City,  was  opened  to  refugees. 
At  least  15,000  persons  have  been  driven  from  their  homes. 

.  .  .  The  reports  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Health  De¬ 

partment  in  Manhattan  show  that  since  November  1  there 
have  been  more  than  70  cases  of  rabies  among  dogs  on 
Staten  Island.  In  each  case  the  dog  has  been  killed  and 
the  brain  of  the  animal  examined  at  the  laboratory,  and 
in  every  instance  signs  of  rabies  were  discovered. 

“Guilty  as  charged  in  the  indictment,”  was  the  verdict 
returned  .Tune  12  by  the  Federal  court  jury  at.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  tried  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
accused  of  violations  of  the  Elkins  law  through  accepting 
concessions  from  the  railroads.  As  there  are  40  counts 
in  the  indictment  and  the  jury  has  convicted  the  company 
on  each  one,  a  fine  of  $800,000  could  be  imposed  if  the 
Court  wished  to  mete  out  the  maximum  punishment.  The 
maximum  penalty  is  $20,000  on  each  count.  Last  year 
Judge  Hazel  fined  the  New  York  Central  $15,000  in  a 
similar  case.  ...  A  dynamite  explosion  on  the  Lake 
Superior  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk-Pacific  Railway  25 
miles  from  Ivenora,  Manitoba,  killed  10  men  June  12. 
The  catastrophe  happened  at  Winnipeg  crossing,  where 
Foreman  Simmons  and  a  helper  were  charging  two  fresh 
holes  with  75  pounds  of  dynamite.  What  fired  the  dyna¬ 
mite  is  a  mystery  never  to  be  solved.  The  huge  charge 
exploded,  burying  12  men  in  a  mass  of  rock,  10  of  whom 
were  dead  when  assistance  arrived.  The  two  others  were 
severely  injured.  They  can  tell  nothing  of  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  .  .  .  The  largest  land  deal  of  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  just  been  closed,  whereby  Berne  bankers,  for  a 
Swiss  colonization  company,  purchased  200,000  acres  of 
logged-off  lands  around  the  head  of  ITood  Canal,  30  miles 
west  of  Tacoma.  All  the  timber  remaining  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  within  four  years.  The  price  is*  $1,500,000,  to  be 
paid  in  instalments.  The  Swiss  colonization  company 
will  bring  to  Tacoma  24,000  Swiss  colonists,  with  house¬ 
hold  equipment  and  cattle.  A  town  will  be  established  in 
each  township  and  the  colonists  will  engage  in  agriculture, 
dairy,  pottery  making  and  other  simple  manufactures.  Each 
will  receive  a  piece  of  farm  land  and  a  town  plot,  the 
company  receiving  one-tenth  of  each  year’s  earnings  until 
payments  are  completed  with  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
colony  will  be  larger  than  those  successfully  established 
in  California,  New  Zealand  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

.  .  .  June  15  a  big  automobile  ran  away  on  West  56th 

street,  New  York,  dashed  on  to  a  pier,  and  turned  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault  into  the  North  River.  Of  the  six  in¬ 
mates  of  the  car  one  jumped  and  escaped,  a  second  was 
rescued  from  the  river  and  four  others  were  drowned. 

A  parcels  post  convention  has  been  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  France  to  become  effective  on  August  15.  The 
convention  provides  for  parcels  up  to  four  pounds  and  six 
ounces  at  a  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound.  Later  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  announces  that  the  maximum  weight  will 
be  increased  to  11  pounds.  .  .  .  Rabies  has  spread  so 

alarmingly  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  ordered  the  District  Commissioners  to  take 
precautionary  measures.  The  President  may  issue  an  order 
reviving  the"  old  muzzling  regulation.  A  report  made  pub¬ 
lic  .Tune  15  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows 
that  in  the  last  six  and  a  half  months  63  suspected  dogs 
have  been  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  bacteriological 
examination,  47  of  which  were  found  to  be  genuine  cases 
of  rallies.  Six  developed  negative  results  and  in  failed 
of  positive  determination  and  are  being  examined  further. 
Thirty-nine  other  dogs  examined  showed  the  presence  of 
rabies.  Forty-three  human  beings  and  26  animals  were 
bitten  by  these  dogs.  .  .  .  President  Roosevelt  has 

appointed  three  commissioners  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  joint  international  commission  to  investigate 
the  opium  question  in  the  Far  East.  They  are  Hon. 
Thomas  Burke  of  Seattle,  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  of  Maine, 
and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chinese  Secretary  of  the 
!  American  Legation  at  Pekin.  Similar  commissioners  will 
be  appointed  by  all  the  Powers  interested  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  use  of  opium.  The  joint  commission  will 
meet  in  Shanghai  on  January  1,  1900.  Messrs.  Burke 

and  Wright  will  collect  information  on  the  opium  traffic 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Dr. 

I  Tenney  will  study  the  situation  in  China.  Thomas  Burke 

I  is  a  well-known  attorney  and  jurist  of  Seattle,  Wash, 

j  Dr.  Wright  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  East  and 
'  has  made  a  study  of  all  phases  of  the  opium  evil.  .  .  . 

The  International  Harvester  Company  has  purchased  a 
large  hemp  factory  at  Merida,  Mexico,  and  will  manufac- 
|  ture  sacks  and  binder  twine  on  a  large  scale.  The  factory 
has  been  idle  for  several  years.  A  company  of  hemp 
growers  is  being  formed  in  Yucatan  to  establish  a  similar 
i  factory  at  Merida.  The  combine  of  hemp  growers,  which 
was  formed  several  months  ago  to  fight  the  International 
i  Harvester  Company,  has  gone  to  pieces  and  the  company 
i  is  now  buying  the  raw  hemp  at  its  own  prices. 

I  A  block  of  property  including  19  lots  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

1  New  York,  extending  from  37th  to  38th  streets,  was  re- 
[  cently  sold  for  $7,000,000.  .  .  .  The  question  of  pro- 

i  hibition  and  saloon  regulation  came  up  before  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Legislature  June  15.  The  House  of  Representatives 
i  voted  down  the  proposal  to  submit  the  question  of  pro¬ 
hibition  to  the  voters,  58  to  47,  and  then  passed  a  rigid 
regulation  measure,  the  Shattuck  bill,  by  a  vote  of  82  to 
24.  The  bill  doubles  the  amount  of  liquor  license,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  carrying  on  of  the  liquor  business  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  "line,  forbids  brewers  or  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  to  have  any  interest  in  any  bar  and  prohibits 
music,  pictures  or  games  of  any  kind  in  a  saloon.  It 
will  close  a  majority  of  the  saloons  in  New  Orleans  and 
the  State.  Thirty  out  of  59  parishes  in  Louisiana  are 
already  dry,  many  of  them  having  so  voted  in  the  last 
,  year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association,  it  was 
decided  that  the  third  annual  show  of  the  Association 
shall  he  held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  beginning  in 
December,  1908.  The  committee  also  appointed  A.  J. 
Glover,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  general  manager. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  amended  its  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  im¬ 
ported  animals  so  as  to  require  a  quarantine  of  30  days 
for  sheep  imported  from  Canada  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  regulations  as  amended  provided  that  all  sheep  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  for  breeding, 
grazing,  or  feeding  must  be  inspected  at  the  port  of  entry 
by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
also  must  have  been  inspected  by  a  Canadian  official  veter¬ 
inarian  and  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  him 
stating  that  he  has  inspected  the  sheep  and  has  found  them 
free  from  disease,  and  that  no  contagious  disease  affecting 
sheep  has  existed  in  the  district  in  which  the  animals 
have  been  kept  for  six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
importation.  Sheep  which  upon  inspection  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  do  not  show  signs 
of  scabies  or  other  diseases  may  he  imported  from  a 
district  infected  with  scab  if  such  sheep  are  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  Canadian  official  veterinarian 
stating  that  they  have  been  twice  carefully  dipped  under 
his  personal  supervision,  or  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  another  Canadian  official  veterinarian,  in  one  of  the 
dips  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Tn  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lime-and-sulphur  and  tobacco-and-sulphur  dips 
heretofore  authorized,  the  amendment  allows  the  use  of 
approved  coal  tar,  ci’eosote  and  cresol  dips. 

The  Wayne  County  Fruit  Growers’  Association  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  its  annual  field  meeting  on  July  1,  at 
Williamson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  fruit  farm  of  Messrs.  J.  fj. 


Teats'  Sons.  This  farm  comprises  about  300  acres  de¬ 
voted  almost  entirely  to  tree  fruits,  with  peaches  as  a 
leader.  The  owners  are  extremists  on  thorough  tillage, 
and  as  a  result  their  orchards  are  always  in  “show” 
condition.  _ 


THE  GEORGIA  PEACH  CROP. 

When  I  was  down  here  the  last  days  of  April  I  knew 
peaches  were  large  and  fine  for  so  early,  but  did  not  realize 
how  soon  they  were  coming.  But  on  May  22,  coming  down 
from  one  of  our  hill  orchards  where  the  pink  of  belated 
blooms  was  yet  to  be  seen  I  got  a  wire  from  here  that 
first  carload  of  Greensboro  were  picked  that  day.  So  I 
had  to  hike  down  here  where  we  have  been  making  daily 
shipments  since.  Carman  and  Waddell  are  now  (June  15) 
about  all  gone,  and  we  start  in  on  Hiley  to-day  ;  big,  rosy 
red  fellows  that  are  good  for  sore  eyes,  as  well  as  delicious 
to  eat.  If  you  have  not  yet  planted  any  Hiley  you  must 
do  so  next  Spring.  As  beautiful  and  good  as  Mountain 
Rose  and  a  week  earlier.  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Elberta 
will  be  moving  from  here  by  June  25,  15  days  earlier  than 
usual.  We  are  having  superb  peach  weather.  Cool,  clear 
nights,  and  bright,  hot,  dry,  sunny  days;  plenty  of  ice, 
cars,  good  labor  and  all  conditions  perfect,  except  low 
markets  at  your  end  of  the  line.  One  good  thing  about  .this 
great  crop  of  good  peaches  in  Georgia  this  year  is  that  the 
poor  can  eat  their  fill  of  good  peaches  at  low  prices,  even 
if  the  grower  gets  little  or  nothing  for  his  labor.  Labor¬ 
ers  here,  the  crate  and  basket  men,  ice  men  and  the  rail¬ 
road  all  get  their  full  share  as  usual.  So  it  puts  a  lot 
of  good  money  in  circulation.  When  returns  come  in 
poor  I  go  out  and  look  over  my  100-acre  corn  patch  now 
eight  feet  high,  real  Irish  green  and  showing  two  to  four 
ears  to  many  a  stalk,  and  feel  rich.  I  know  all  our  mules 
are  to  have  a  full  reward  for  their  year’s  work.  I  also 
have  a  24-acre  field  of  sorghum  and  cow  peas  broadcast 
for  hay  that  would  do  your  eyes  good.  It  is  a  great,  good 
year  here  for  all  except  cash  profit.  J.  h.  hale. 

•Fort  Valley,  Ga. _ _ 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Crops  are  looking  well.  Hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes 
are  very  promising ;  fruit  will  be  light  crop,  apples  espe¬ 
cially,  in  this  section.  e.  m.  w. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Prospects  here*  are  excellent.  The  mulched  orchards  are 
making  a  magnificent  growth.  If  anyone  doubts  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  method  they  should  come  here  and  do  some 
observing.  The  wet  season  is  hard  on  the  cultivated 
plots*  the  trees  at  present  are  behind  the  mulched  ones. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

We  had  a  drv  Winter  and  Spring  here,  but  for  the  past 
five  weeks  it  has  been  very  wet.  Corn  is  not  all  planted 
yet  (.Tune  8),  a  great  deal  on  bottom  land  will* have  to 
be  replanted,  and  what  was  planted  is  getting  so  weedy 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  it  cleaned.  I  think  this 
is  generally  true  of  southern  Nebraska  apd  northeastern 
Kansas.  We  expect  to  have  some  fruit  of  nearly  all 
kinds  grown  here.  d.  t.  g. 

Ci’ete,  Neb. 

Apple  crop  vei*y  poor,  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  a  crop ; 
cold  wet  weather  at  time  of  blooming  I  think  was  the 
cause  of  apples  dropping.  This  is  the  second  failure  in 
succession  for  the  apple  crop,  and  farmers  have  lost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  thereby.  Peaches,  one-half  crop.  Grapes 
and  berries  full  ci*op.  Co^n  and  oats  and  other  crops  up 
to  average.  Weather  dry  and  cool ;  times  rather  dull ; 
produce  dull  sale.  F-  a.  k. 

Gazil,  W.  V.,  June  15. 

We  have  had  a  cold  late  Spring  in  this  section.  Hay 
crop  will  be  light.  Oats  sown  late,  but  are  growing  nicely. 
Corn  about  all  planted,  and  some  fields  spotted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  germination.  Rye  will  be  a  poor  crop  gen¬ 
erally.  Apple  blossoms  were  scarce  but  plenty  of  small 
fruits.  Oats  worth  65  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  90  cents  * 
rye  80  cents ;  buckwheat  $1.25  to  $2  for  seed,  of  which 
there  will  be  a  large  acreage  sown.  Butter  25  to  30  cents 
per  pound  :  eggs  22  cents  and  wool  18  cents,  which  is  the 
lowest  price  for  sevei*al  years.  I.  L. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  just  enjoyed  seeing  10  acres  of  pxeonies  in  full 
bloom  near  Queens,  L.  I.,  and  with  special  paxony  cata¬ 
logues  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs,  made  notes 
and  came  away  with  an  armful  of  giant  blossoms.  At 
Queens  one  may  witness  the  quick  transformation  of  farms 
into  real  estate — from  farms  into  building  lots.  We  saw 
adjoining  the  paeony  nursery  .a  plot  of  nine  aci’es  that 
we  were  informed  recently  changed  owners  upon  payment 
of  $60,000.  Of  course  such  sudden  rises  in  value  boosts 
up  the  taxes  on  the  surrounding  farm  land  and  begets  a 
lot  of  worry  and  deferred  hopes  in  the  minds  of  farmers 
who  become  afraid  that  they  might  not  ask  enough  for 
their  farms  and  get  it  right  away.  With  big  signs  up  all 
around  offering  as  bargains  lots  at  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  each,  of  course  every  land  owner  wants  to  sell  at 
the  highest  figure,  but  how  on  earth  or  out  of  the  earth 
can  he  hold  on  to  what  he  has  until  he  gets  what  he  wants 
for  it?  That’s  the  question.  J.  y.  p. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  bountiful  crops 
of  all  kinds  as  conditions  are  at  pi*esent.  Of  course 
there  are  always  neglected  fields  and  these  are  bound  to 
be  failures  in  the  best  of  seasons.  I  think  Winter  apples 
will  be  scarce  but  this  is  not  a  fruit  section.  At  least, 
very  few  pav  much  attention  to  its  cultivation  and  pres¬ 
ervation.  Hav  will  be  a  big  crop,  a  little  too  wet  on  low 
undrained  meadows.  I  see  no  cause  to  wonder  at  Mr. 
Hummer’s  big  crop  of  hay  from  newly  cleared  land  as  it 
is  described  on  front  page,  issue  of  June  6.  I  would  take 
it  to  be  the  equal  of  any  soil  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
would  produce  as  well  as  long  as  kept  in  that  condition. 
Of  course  the  labor  of  clearing  and  subduing  it  is  something 
ti*emendous.  I  believe  I  could  put  up  hay  with  a  force 
like  that  pictured  on  same  page  at  my  command.  This 
county  is  better  adapted  to  dairying  and  stock  raising  than 
anything  else,  and  is  drifting  that  way  more  and  moi*e 
evex*y  year.  All  we  lack  is  New  York  markets  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Extra  creamery  butter  is  22%  cents  net.  The 
temperature  has  averaged  much  higher  the  past  month 
or  two  than  for  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Nearly  60 
degrees  instead  of  40  or  less.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
get  permanent  bridges  and  culverts  of  concrete.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  better  the  roads  the  more  we  will  have  to  dodge 
autos.  w.  s. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill. 

In  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belt,  grapes,  our 
most  important  crop,  are  looking  the  best  in  yeax*s.  The 
crop  this  year  will  be  medium  owing  to  light  wood  growth 
last  yeai*,  but  the  new  growth  of  wood  is  fine.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  last  year.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  all  plums  except  Japans,  which  are 
an  exti*a  heavy  crop,  are  a  light  crop.  Bush  borides  are 
in  excellent  shape,  and  promise  a  record-breaking  yield. 
Sti*awberries  ai*e  drying  up  bodily  except  those  mulched. 
It  pays  to  mulch,  but  few  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
jo  do  so.  Choice  strawberries  are  bringing  $3.20  per  bushel 
readily  in  local  mai’kets,  and  the  crate  is  returned  to 
grower.  Hay  is  a  fair  crop,  clover  in  full  blossom.  We 
i*aise  a  little"  Alfalfa  here ;  it  was  fine  this  year  and  is  all 
in  tho  barn  now  and  without  a  drop  of  water  on  it.  We. 
have  not  had  any  i*ain  since  Decoration  Day  when  we 
had  a  terrific  storm.  Land  that  was  not  bx*oken  up  well 
the  first  week  after  the  rain  is  very  hard  now,  and  cannot 
be  worked  until  after  a  x-ain.  It  always  pays  to  keep  land 
worked  up  well  and  mellow,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Oats  where  they  could  be  got  in  early  ai*e  fine.  Cox*n  is 
very  promising,  and  most  of  it  was  in  in  good  season. 
Garden  truck  is  looking  fine.  Early  peas  are  all  gone 
and  Telephones  coming  on.  Beans  in  blossom,  also  pota¬ 
toes  ;  early  tomatoes  as  big  as  walnuts.  There  was  a  large 
acreage  of  new  gi'apes  set  this  yeai*,  and  they  ai*e  looking 
well  where  they  have  been  cared  for.  An  additional  grape 
pest  has  been  discovei'ed  at  Fredonia ;  it  is  a  gnat  that 
deposits  eggs  in  the  bud  befoi*e  it  blossoms,  killing  it. 
While  some  small  flats  are  badly  affected  the  amount  of 
damage  done  is  trivial  and  almost  entirely  to  early  vari- 
ties.  j.  v.  M. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  CATTLE  AND  PRICES. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  rush  their  cattle  on  the  market  during  the  recent 
money  stringency,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  secure 
money  from  our  banks.  However,  ft  is  true  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  shortage  and  high  price  of  grain  the  packers  and 
eastern  dealers  bore  the  prices  down  until  feeders  were 
discouraged  and  tired  of  holding  on  expensive  feed,  and 
sold,  then  the  prices  went  up  to  the  detriment  also  of  the 
consumer.  R.  T.  ST.  JOHN. 

Iowa. 

A  great  many  farmers  in  this  State  did  sell  their  cattle 
in  an  effort  to  raise  money  during  the  i*ecent  panic.  And 
a  good  many  others  were  forced  to  sell  because  they 
could  not  get  money  to  buy  grain.  Any  amount  of  cattle, 
after  being  fed  corn  for  two  and  thi’ee  months  were  sold 
in  Chicago  for  less  than  they  cost  when  put  on  feed. 
In  fact  nearly  everyone  who  fed  cattle  last  Winter  and 
sold  them  before  the  middle  of  March  lost  money  on  them. 
Since  that  time  prices  have  gone  up  enough  to  make  a 
pi*ofit  for  the  feeders,  but  most  all  of  them  have  sold  out 
and  cannot  benefit  by  it.  There  are  very  few  cattle  ready 
for  market  at  the  present  time.  h.  l.  pike. 

Iowa. 


The  season  of  1907-8  was  not  as  good  in  the  poultry 
business  as  two  years  befoi*e.  The  money  panic  hurt 
trade  in  Fall  and  late  Spring.  During  February  and 
March  the  trade  was  as  heavy  as  ever.  The  very  high 
prices  of  feed  I  think  are  hurting  trade  too.  I  would 
say  prepare  for  a  bumper  year  coming,  for  tho  wheat 
crop  promises  extra  large  and  the  corn  is  out  early  and 
if  it  is  very  good  everything  will  hum  again,  and  those 
who  are  ready  will  catch  the  honey.  The  demand  for 
baby  chicks  is  on  the  increase.  w.  w.  kulp. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


At  Hunts,  N.  Y.,  a  carload  of  calves  was  recently  left 
on  the  Erie  track  all  day,  waiting  for  the  pick-up  freight. 
Some  one  described  as  “a  large  man  with  whiskers,”  evi¬ 
dently  moved  by  the  incessant  bleating  of  the  impi’isoned 
animals,  opened  the  car  door  thi*ee  times  within  a  few 
hours,  with  the  result  that  the  weary  train  men  had  to 
chase  calves  all  over  the  village,  some  of  the  animals 
getting  away  entirely,  while  i*ailroad  traffic  was  tied  up. 
The  railroad  detectives  are  looking  the  matter  up.  There 
is  so  much  needless  brutality  involved  in  the  shipping 
of  live  calves  that  the  action  of  the  “lax*ge  man  with 
whiskers”  hardly  excites  sux*prise. 


DAMAGE  BY  PHEASANTS. — -I  do  not  believe  the  pheas¬ 
ant  is  a  sei’ious  menace  to  farm  crops.  They  do  some 
damage  it  is  true,  in  fields  located  near  swamps  and  woods, 
but  this  injury  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  good  they 
do  in  destroying  noxious  weed  seeds.  The  instances  ar7> 
rare  in  which  a  pheasant  will  destroy  as  much  coi*n 
before  harvest  as  rats  will  after  the  corn  is  in  the  crib. 
Some  farmers  with  an  isolated  field  of  corn,  near  the 
haunts*  of  the  pheasants,  certainly  suffer  great  damage, 
and  really  have  a  case  against  the  “bird  of  beauty.” 
However,  were  it  not  that  farmers  must  harbor  the  pheas¬ 
ant  for  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  the  would-be  aristocrat, 
but  little  would  be  heal’d  about  the  depredations  of  the 
bird.  It’s  the  principle  involved  that  irritates. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  k. 

ASPARAGUS  RUST. — The  Massachusetts  Asparagus 
Growers’  Associaion  is  studying  the  Asparagus  rust  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  object  is  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  disease,  or 
to  breed  some  variety  that  will  resist  it.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultui*e  and  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  are  both  helping.  You  can  help  also 
if  you  will.  Answers  are  wanted  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  1.  How  many  acres  of  asparagus  do  you  grow?  2. 
What  varieties  and  area  of  each?  3.  When  was  each 
variety  planted?  4.  When  did  rust  first  attack  your  beds? 

5.  What  vai’iety  has  pi’oven  to  be  most  rust-resistant? 

6.  Can  you  estimate  the  annual  damage  to  your  beds  by 
the  rust?  7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
combating  this  disease?  If  vou  are  an  asparagus  gi*ower 
it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  send  answers  to  these 
questions  to  Charles  W.  Pi*eseott,  Concord.  Mass.  The 
object  is  to  get  all  the  information  possible.  Your  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  welcome. 

MUZZLING  DOGS.- — The  following  circular  is  issued  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture : 

“A  few  people  are  still  strongly  opposed  to  muzzling 
dogs  for  protection  against  rabies,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  proper  observance  of  the 
x’abies  quarantine  established  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Department  officers  and  others  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  shoot  dogs  found  in  violation  of  the  quarantine, 
but  such  measures  seem  very  harsh  and  they  ai*e  never 
resorted  to  unless  it  is  deemed  absolutely  necessai*y.  All 
authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  muzzling  of  dogs 
is  essential  in  any  district  where  a  rabid  dog  has  been 
found,  and  the  muzzling  must  be  continued  for  a  few 
months  after  the  development  of  the  last  case.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  disease  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly  among 
dogs.  Other  animals  and  persons  also,  are  liable  to  become 
infected  and  suffer  horrible  agony  which  is  almost  sure  to 
end  in  death.” 

In  Great  Britain  and  Berlin  figures  show  that  when 
muzzling  was  adopted  the  number  of  cases  of  rabies  fell 
off  from  672  in  1895  to  nine  in  1899. 

FARMING  IN  VIRGINIA. — My  father  owns  a  600-acre 
’  farm  on  the  James  River  near  the  little  village  of  War¬ 
ren.  Myself  and  two  brothers  work  the  farm.  We  have 
65  aci*es  in  corn,  12  acres  in  tobacco,  15  acres  in  oats  and 
a  large  watermelon  patch,  and  a  good  garden.  We  have 
had  good  seasons  so  far,  and  the  crops  are  looking  well, 
but  the  fruit  crop  is  short,  owing  to  the  late  frost ;  very 
few  peaches  are  to  be  seen.  The  main  tx*ouble  with  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  community  is  that  they  don’t  cut  enough  grass. 
They  woi*k  a  lai*ge  crop  and  let  the  land  lie  out  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  when  they  want  to  cultivate  it  again 
it  is  all  washed  away.  They  would  do  better  with  smaller 
farms  and  keep  them  in  good  shape  and  get  a  better  yield 
per  acre.  Now  our  average  yield  is  not  over  40  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  20  bushels  of  oats  and  12  bushels  of 
wheat.  If  we  would  put  the  land  in  Crimson  clover  and 
use  more  fertilizer  we  would  double  the  crop.  I  am  also 
interested  in  poultry  as  well  as  farming.  I  raise  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  find  them  very  satisfactory,  both 
as  layers  and  bi*eeders.  I  have  turned  out  about  80 
pullet's  and  expect  to  go  in  on  a  lai’ger  scale  next  year. 

Warren,  Va.  f.  t.  p. 

GRAND  ISLE  CO.,  VERMONT. — After  a  late  discourag¬ 
ing  Spi'ing  the  weather  about  June  1  turned  fair,  and  the 
corn  is  now  practically  all  planted  ;  some  is  up  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  all  crops  look  well.  The  hay  crop  looks  the 
most  promising  in  years,  and  farmex*s  are  happy  in  think¬ 
ing  that  they  will  not  have  to  buy  as  they  did  last  Winter. 
Dairying  is  the  principal  industry,  and  a  number  of  silos 
are  put  up  evei*y  year,  most  of  them  cheap  stave  affairs 
that  will  last  about  10  years  at  most.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  save  these  stave  silos  before  they  ai*e  too  far  gone? 
Has  anyone  lined  them  with  galvanized  iron,  lath  and 
cement?  These  iron  laths  look  good  to  me  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  they  would  act  as  a  hoop,  being  in  sti*ips  17 
inches  by  eight  feet.  Butter  at  present,  25  cents :  eggs, 
15  cents ;  wool,  18  cents  and  none  sold.  More  sheep  kept 
than  eight  or  10  years  ago  and  lambs  have  sold  high  late 
years  ($5  to  $9  each  in  the  Fall).  This  county  is  a  large 
producer  of  fruit,  and  this  Spi’ing  every  tree  blossomed  ; 
small  prices  are  expected.  If  any  i*eaders  have  seen  Al¬ 
falfa  put  into  a  silo,  cut,  uncut  or  mixed  with  coi*n  at 
filling  time,  please  report  results.  The  Champlain  Valiev 
is  the  only  part  of  the  State  that  is  able  to  make  anv 
success  at  gi*owing  Alfalfa,  but  there  are  a  number  o'f 
very  good  fields  here.  island  farmer. 

Jxxne  20. 


A  neighbor  wants  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  trying 
to  grow  Crimson  clover  hay  when  you  can’t  get  anv 
weather  to  cure  it.  A  ton  of  that  hay  will  contain  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen — as  much  as  four  tons  of  stable 
manure.  If  the  stock  cannot  eat  it  let  the  crops  do  so. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WALLS  OF  CORN. 

Smiling  and  beautiful,  heaven’s  dome 
Bends  softly  over  our  prairie  home. 

But  the  wide,  wide  land  that  stretched 
away, 

Before  my  eyes  in  the  days  of  May ; 

The  rolling  prairies’  billowy  swell. 

Breezy  upland  and  timbered  dell ; 

Stately  mansion  and  hut  forlorn — 

All  are  hidden  by  walls  of  corn. 

All  the  wide  world  is  narrowed  down 
To  walls  of  corn  now  sere  and  brown. 

What  do  they  hold — these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn? 

lie  who  questions  may  soon  be  told — 

A  great  state’s  wealth  these  walls  enfold. 

No  sentinels  guard  these  walls  of  corn, 
Never  is  sounded  the  warder’s  horn  ; 

Yet  the  pillars  are  hung  with  gleaming  gold, 
Left  all  unbarred  though  thieves  are  bold. 

Clothes  and  food  for  the  toiling  poor ; 
Wealth  to  heap  at  the  rich  man’s  door ; 

Meat  for  the  healthy  and  balm  for  him 
Who  moans  and  tosses  in  chambers  dim  ; 

Shoes  for  the  barefooted;  pearls  <o  twine 
In  the  scented  tresses  of  ladies  fine; 

Tilings  for  use  in  the  lowly  cot 

Where  (bless  the  corn)  want  cometh  not; 

Luxuries  for  the  mansion  grand, 

Booty  for  thieves  that  rob  the  land ; 

All  these  things  and  so  many  more 
It  would  fill  a  book  but  to  name  them  o’er, 

Are  hid  and  held  in  these  walls  of  corn 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn. 

Where  do  they  stand,  these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn? 

Open  the  atlas  conned  by  rule, 

In  the  olden  days  of  the  district  school. 

Point  to  this  rich  and  beauteous  land 
That  yields  such  fruit  to  the  toiler’s  hand. 

“Treeless  desert”  they  called  it  then, 

Haunted  by  beasts  and  forsook  by  men. 

Litle  they  knew  what  wealth  untold 
Lay  hid  where  the  desolate  prairie  rolled. 

Who  would  have  dared,  with  brush  or  pen, 
As  this  land  is  now,  to  paint  it  then? 

And  how  would  the  wise  oneg  have  laughed 
in  scorn 

Had  prophets  foretold  these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  wave  in  the  breeze  of  morn  ! 

— Ellen  P.  Allcrton. 

* 

Dolly  Varden  undergarments  are 
among  elaborate  new  models ;  they  are 
made  of  white  cross-bar  lawn  with  ring 
or  flower  designs  in  colors,  and  ribbons 
to  match,  elaborated  with  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery. 

* 

A  new  YORK  journalist  recently  went 
into  raptures  over  “schnitz  und  klase,” 
as  served  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  which 
he  declared  the  most  delicious  dish  he 
had  ever  eaten.  It  consists  of  light 
dumplings  boiled  with  a  ham  bone  and 
then  served  with  dried  apple  sauce 
poured  over  the  whole.  The  New  York 
man’s  enthusiasm  makes  us  think  the 
Rural  housewives  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  dish ;  we  like  to  learn  of  any 
appetizing  method  of  cooking  farmers’ 
fare.  Who  can  give  us  a  standard  re¬ 
cipe  for  “schnitz  und  klase?” 

♦ 

Tea  punch  is  a  delicious  Summer 
drink,  as  given  by  the  Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Times.  The  grated  yellow  rind 
of  three  lemons  and  the  juice  of  six 
lemons  to  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Let  this  come 
to  a  boil.  In  a  large  earthenware 
pitcher  put  10  teaspoonfuls  of  tea  (any 
preferred  brand),  pour  the  boiling  lem¬ 
onade  over  it,  and  let  it  brew  for  five 
minutes.  Then  strain  the  tea  and  let 
it  get  cold.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  12  persons.  Serve  in  glasses  with 
cracked  ice,  a  thin  slice  of  orange  and 
a  sprig  of  fresh  mint. 

* 

The  poem  “Walls  of  Corn,”  reprinted 
from  the  Atchison  Globe,  is  a  classic 
of  the  West,  which  has  appeared  in 
many  a  nwspaper  and  pamphlet  of  the 
great  corn  belt.  It  is  not  yet  familiar 
in  the  East,  and  it  seems  fitting  that 


this  tribute  to  our  great  national  grain 
should  be  remembered  at  a  time  .when 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  thousands, 
east  and  west,  depends  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  crop.  Wall  Street  may 
control  the  destinies  of  the  idle  and 
luxurious  women  who  are  now  flocking 
to  the  Summer  resorts,  but  the  woman 
of  the  farm  knows  that  her  destiny  and 
the  destiny  of  her  children  depends,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  upon  those  “Walls 
of  Corn.” 

* 

Roasting  meat  in  the  oven  of  a  gas  or 
oil  stove  needs  care  to  avoid  cooking 
too  rapidly,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
roast  it  in  a  casserole  or  covered  earth¬ 
en  vessel  with  much  satisfaction.  Put 
an  asbestos  mat  over  the  flame,  and  put 
the  roast  in  a  flat  two-gallon  crock  if 
you  do  not  have  the  regular  casserole. 
Wipe  and  season  the  meat,  putting  a 
little  chopped  suet  over  it,  but  add  no 
water;  it  will  cook  in  its  own  juices. 
Put  on  a  tight  cover,  and  leave  it ;  it  will 
need  no  basting,  and  can  be  left  until 
time  to  season  the  gravy  and  drain  off 
any  excess  of  fat.  Tough  meat  is  ten- 
uer  and  juicy  after  this  sort  of  cooking; 
the  length  of  time  needed  varies  from 
30  to  40  minutes  to  the  pound  for  beef ; 
lamb  20  to  25  minutes;  chicken  30  to 
35  minutes  to  the  pound  and  duck  40  to 
60  minutes. 

* 

• 

According  to  a  recent  writer,  there 
are  in  New  York  State  14,000  women 
65  years  old  and  over  who  have  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
among  them  many  white-haired  grand¬ 
mothers  who  are  the  only  support  of 
dependent  children.  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  often  confronting  those  working 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  city 
poor  is  the  tendency  of  young  men  to 
shirk  family  responsibilities,  and  throw 
the  burden  of  support  upon  women  and 
girls.  '  There  are  many  homes  where 
the  daughters  are  self-respecting  work¬ 
ers,  while  the  sons  drift  into  the  idle 
borderland  between  hoodlumism  and 
criminality.  It  is  a  vast  problem,  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  greater  this  year  by  •  the 
real  poverty  existing  here  in  New  York, 
which  is  lowering  physical  strength  and 
self  respect  among  people  who  need 
both.  Saddest  of  all  is  the  effect  upon 
the  children  who  will  form  our  next 
generation  of  citizens — if  they  survive 
the  privations  that  surround  them. 

A  Chick  Nursery. 

“’Once  upon  a  time,”  as  the  fairy  tales 
say,  I  wanted  a  nice  roomy  place — a  com¬ 
mon  shed  with  removable  wire  parti¬ 
tions  where  the  little  chicks  could  have 
sun,  and  earth  to  run  on,  and  yet  be 
shielded  from  the  brisk  winds  of  early 
Spring.  Then  at  night  it  would  be  no 
bother  to  shut  the  chickens  up,  and 
no  chasing  through  wet  grass  after  a 
despairing  and  loudly  yelling  straggler, 
which  is  a  very  exasperating  thing. 

I  was  weary  indeed  of  a  half  dozen 
coops  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  boxes 
and  barrels.  They  do  not  add  beauty 
nor  neatness  to  any  farm.  But  being 
a  woman  with  considerable  ambition 
and  very  little  knowledge  of  carpenter¬ 
ing  and  still  less  ready  money,  I  found 
the  problem  not  very  easy  of  solution 
A  woman  is  said  to  be  able  to  talk,  and 
I  found  that  persistent  talking  will 
sometimes  works  wonders.  Then  my 
husband  found  a  good  Samaritan  who 
gave  us  all  the  boxes  we  needed.  They 
were  dry  goods  boxes  mostly,  about 
three  or  four-foot  matched  boards. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a  lot 
of  straw  which  crockery  or  glass  had 
been  packed  in,  and  that  made  fine  bed¬ 
ding  for  the  horse  and  cow.  At  odd 
moments  and  rainy  days  my  husband 
has  ripped  up  the  boxes,  and  by  saving 
the  nails  and  using  a  few  pieces  of  old 
joists  around  the  place  I  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  developing  my  “scheme.” 
Fifty  cents’  worth  of  tar  paper,  12  cents’ 
worth  of  spikes  and  a  few  odd  laths 


complete  the  bill  for  a  shed  8x12  feet. 
It  is  about  seven  feet  high  in  front,  slop¬ 
ing  to  4^2  feet  at  back.  The  front  will 
be  closed  by  two  wire  doors  when  de¬ 
sired,  and  I  intended  to  hang  burlap  or 
old  straw  matting  over  the  wire  along 
Thanksgiving  time.  But  yesterday  I 
was  reading  a  bulletin  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station,  and  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  I  should  like  to  try  win¬ 
tering  some  pullets  there  on  the  “open 
front”  plan.  The  lumber  is  pretty  thin 
to  be  sure,  but  I  feel  confident  that  be¬ 


ing  “matched”  it  will  never  be  draughty, 
and  to  my  mind  that  is  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  thing  to  lower  the  vitality  of  any 
living  thing.  The  chickens  like  my 
scheme  apparently.  When  in  coops  the 
old  hens  were  constantly  clucking  and 
lost,  wet  little  babies  were  always  yip¬ 
ping  as  if  the  old  cat  was  after  them. 
They  ran  and  scratched  everything  on 
the  place.  Now  they  are  as  contented 
as  a  calf  after  a  good  meal.  The  mother 
hens  do  the  scratching  and  roam  about 
the  chicken  yard  as  early  and  as  late  as 
they  wish.  Their  “bedrooms”  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  and  free  to  go  into  or  leave. 
The  sense  of  freedom  helps  to  make 
them  in  better  condition  I  believe.  In 


a  day  or  two  I  shall  take  the  hens  away 
and  teach  the  half  feathered  youngsters 
to  roost.  Of  course  then  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  shut  the  doors  at  night  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  roaming  four-footed  thieves. 
One  serious  loss  I  have  learned  comes 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  a  flock 
to  squeeze  and  crowd  into  a  corner  so 
tightly  I  really  wonder  any  of  them 
can  breathe.  I  have  found  that  aside 
from  those  who  die  from  suffocation, 
the  whole  flock  make  a  slower  growth 
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from  the  time  they  begin  “huddling,” 
and  so  by  giving  them  plenty  of  low 
roosting  quarters  the  grain  they  eat 
(and  it  is  more  every  day)  shows 
quicker  returns.  I  have  lost  a  few,  per¬ 
haps  half  a  dozen  out  of  70,  and  now 
they  are  mostly  feathered  out  I  believe 
the  rest  will  live,  barring  accident.  Also 
the  garden  will  be  safe  from  “those 
pesky  chickens  again !”  If  the  shed  is 
all  right  for  Winter  quarters  too  I 
shall  have  solved  the  question  of  cheap 
shelter,  and  can  go  into  the  hen  business 
as  deep  as  I  like,  since  the  question  of 
capital  has  always  been  a  stumbling 
block.  ADAH  COLCORD  BARNES. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2431,  misses’  five-gored  empire 
skirt.  Any  of  the  thin  Summer  mate¬ 
rials  in  wool  or  wash  goods  make  up 
charmingly  in  this  style;  3  sizes,  13  to 
17  years.  No.  2439,  misses’  eight-gored 
skirt,  closed  with  buttons  at  center  of 
front  and  having  an  inverted  box-plait 
at  center-back  seam.  This  new  flare 
skirt  is  an  exceptionally  good  model  for 
skirts  of  linen,  pique,  duck,  khaki,  or, 
in  fact,  any  washable  material ;  three 
sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No.  2415,  misses* 
jumper  dress,  with  attached  one-piece 
kflt-plaited  skirt.  Plain  or  flowered  lawn 
develops  charmingly  in  this  pretty 
model;  three  sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No. 
2153,  misses’  seven-gored  tucked  skirt. 
An  excellent  model  for  almost  any 
material.  Three  sizes,  13  to  17  years. 
No.  2027,  misses’  feeven-gored  iripple 
skirt.  A  good  model  for  linen,  duck, 
pique,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  washable 
materials;  three  sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No. 
2027,  misses’  seven-gored  ripple  skirt.  A 
good  model  for  linen,  duck,  pique,  or, 
in  fact,  any  of  the  washable  materials; 
three  sizes,  13  to  17  years. 

No.  1418,  misses’  shirtwaist,  with 
turn-down  collar  and  elbow  sleeves. 
Linen  is  the  best  medium  for  a  waist  of 
this  style;  three  sizes,  13  to  17  years. 
No.  2410,  misses’  waist,  with  body  and 
sleeves  in  one  and  having  body  lining. 
The  sleeves  to  be  in  full  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  length.  This  pretty  though  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  little  model  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  waists  of  thin  silk  or  or¬ 
gandie;  three  sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No. 
2443,  misses’  tucked  shirtwaist.  This 
dainty,  trim-looking  little  tailor-made 
shirtwaist  is  developed  in  lilac  and  white 
striped  madras;  three  sizes,  13  to  17 
years.  No.  2188,  misses’  tucked  shirt¬ 
waist,  with  long  or  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  Any  of  the  light  Summer  ma¬ 
terials  develop  well  in  this  style;  three 
sizes,  13  to  17  years.  No.  1949,  misses’ 
fancy  waist,  with  elbow  sleeves,  high 
or  low  neck  and  with  or  without  body 
lining  and  Japanese  sleeve  bands.  Blue 
flowered  lawn  combined  with  white  lace 
makes  this  a  charming  model ;  three 
sizes,  13  to  17  years. 

Swiss  Pudding. — One  pound  pared 
and  sliced  apples,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bread  crumbs,  two  ounces  suet,  three 
ounces  sugar.  Mix  bread  crumbs,  suet 
and  sugar  together.  Butter  a  pudding 
dish  and  put  layers  of  apple  and  mix¬ 
ture  till  dish  is  full.  Then  pour  sauce 
over  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  moderate  oven.  Sauce:  Two  ounces 
flour,  two  ounces  butter,  one  pint  milk, 
two  eggs.  Melt  butter  in  pan,  stir  in 
flour.  Add  milk  and  let  it  boil.  Allow 
to  cool.  Mix  in  yolks  of  eggs.  Pour  this 
over  pudding  and  bake.  Beat  whites 
stiff  and  sweeten.  Put  on  top  of  pud¬ 
ding  and  brown  slightly. 

Apple  Rings. — Peel  some  large  and 
rather  tart  apples,  remove  the  cores,  cut 
them  into  slices  across  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  make  “rings.” 
Lay  these  in  very  cold  water  for  ten 
minutes,  take  them  out,  drain  lightly,  dip 
in  fine  sugar  and  then  fry  a  few  at  a 
time  in  enough  smoking  hot  fat  to  float 
them.  When  done,  which  will  only  take 
a  minute  or  two,  take  up,  drain  from  fat 
on  paper.  Pile  up  on  a  very  hot  dish, 
dust  a  little  sugar  over  and  serve. 
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Dyeing  a  Faded  Carpet. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  encouraging  for 
the  inquirer  about  dyeing  a  carpet  to 
know  of  some  one  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  that  task,  and 
lived  to  tell  the  story.  We  wanted  a 
carpet  for  a  long  corridor.  We  had  a 
partly  worn  crimson  Brussels  carpet, 
but  it  was  too  shabby  as  it  was,  and  we 
were  in  despair,  when  the  thought 
struck  me  to  try  to  dye  it.  Sending  for 
two  packages  of  crimson  dye  the  shade 
of  the  carpet,  they  were  quickly  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  directions,  the  car¬ 
pet  was  ripped,  and  one  breadth  at  a 
time  laid  on  the  laundry  table  and  the 
hot  dye  applied  with  a  small  stiff  brush 
(a  small  handled  brush  such  as  is  com¬ 
monly  used  about  a  sink,  a  small  scrub¬ 
bing  brush),  the  dye  was  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  nap  of  the  carpet,  and 
even  the  worn  places  “responded  to 
treatment,”  and  the  breadths  were  then 
laid  on  the  grass  to  dry.  After  they 
were  dry  a  wet  cloth  was  laid  over  them 
and  a  hot  iron  run  over  to  raise  the 
pile,  and  a  good  brushing  with  a  whisk 
broom  completed  the  process.  Tired,  but 
triumphant,  we  laid  what  appeared  to 
be  almost  a  new  crimson  carpet  the 
length  of  the  corridor,  and  when  it 
needs  it  I  shall  repeat  the  bath.  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  do  a 
whole  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  great 
care  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  go¬ 
ing  around  the  different  colored  spots, 
but  it  could  be  done  with  a  small  brush, 
a  tooth  brush  for  instance.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  restore  the  cream 
color  with  gasoline?  We  wash  our  car¬ 
pets  on  the  floor  with  a  naphtha  prepa¬ 
ration,  removing  all  the  furniture  and 
opening  the  windows  wide.  They  look 
like  new.  Frances  e.  seavey. 

I  successfully  colored  a  9x11  rug  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  colors  as  the  inquirer’s, 
a  deep  golden  brown,  by  two  appplica- 
tions  of  Diamond  dye,  using  five  pack¬ 
ages  to  about  eight  quarts  of  water 
each  time,  which  I  kept  at  the  boiling 
point  on  a  small  two-burner  oil  stove. 
I  tacked  the  carpet  to  the  storeroom 
floor,  where  it  was  left  until  perfectly 
dry,  using  a  long-handled  scrubbing 
brush,  which  made  the  work  easy.  I 
used  dark  brown  dye  for  wool.  One 
application  would  give  F.  A.  M.  the  tan 
color  she  suggested  (the  reds  do  not 
change  with  the  brown  dye),  and  I  am 
sure  she  could  dye  her  rug  a  green  just 
as  successfully  if  she  prefers  that  color. 
I  used  a  liberal  amount  of  salt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  letting  three  days 
elapse  between  applications.  f.  m.  b. 


Pickling  Olives. 

I’loase  Rive  directions  for  stuffing  and 
preserving  olives  in  oil  and  pickle. 

A.  T.  B. 

A  ns. — Circular  No.  24,  “Olive  Pick- 
Hug,”  issued  by  the  California  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  recommends  the  pickling 
of  ripe  olives  as  much  superior  to  the 
green,  both  in  flavor  and  nutritive  value. 
The  olives  are  first  put  in  lye  (two 
ounces  of  potash  lye  to  one  gallon  of 
water)  for  four  hours.  This  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  tartness,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  if  necessary.  The 
olives  are  then  rinsed  thoroughly,  and 
put  in  cold  water,  which  is  changed 
twice  a  day  until  the  potash  is  all  re¬ 
moved,  as  judged  by  the  taste.  The 
water  is  then  replaced  with  brine  com¬ 
posed  of  four  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  two 
days.  This  is  followed  by  soaking  for 
seven  days  in  brine  with  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  the  gallon.  Next  the  olives  are 
put  in  a  brine  containing  10  ounces  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  for  two  weeks,  and 
finally  they  are  put  in  a  brine  containing 
14  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Vats  or  other  receptacles  used  should 
be  perfectly  clean,  odorless  and  taste¬ 
less,  earthenware  being  the  best,  but 
commercially  it  is  usually  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  use  wooden  receptacles  thor¬ 
oughly  treated  with  boiling  water  and 
soda,  so  that  they  are  sterilized,  and  all 
taste  of  the  wood  removed.  Some  of 
the  best  pickled  olives  are  made  without 
the  lye  treatment,  being  placed  in  pure 
water,  which  is  changed  twice  a  day  un¬ 
til  the  bitterness  is  extracted,  but  this 
takes  40  to  60  days  or  more.  The  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  pickled  olives  is 
much  improved  by  heating;  if  this  is 
done  they  should  be  heated  to  175  de¬ 
grees  in  jars,  like  ordinary  canning,  and 
a  weaker  brine  used  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  last  pickle.  One  of  our 


California  friends  kindly  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personal  experience: 

I  know  nothing  about  stuffing  olives, 
although,  stuffed  olives  are  plentiful  in 
the  market  here.  If  opportunity  offers 
I  will  find  out  where  they  are  prepared, 
etc.  We  have  eaten  them  occasionally. 
They  are  not  in  oil,  but  some  kind  of 
brine.  Preserving  olives  in  oil  is  new 
to  me.  Pickling  ripe  olives  is  getting 
to  be  quite  general  in  this  section.  There 
are  many  methods  and  recipes.  I  pickled 
some  this  season  as  follows,  and  they 
are  very  fine:  To  100  pounds  of  olives 
(ripe)  add  one  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  in  water  enough  to  cover  the  fruit. 
Draw  off  and  pour  hack  three  times 
each  day  for  three  days.  Now  cover 
with  fresh  water,'  which  draw  off  and 
replace  with  fresh  water  three  times  per 
day  for  three  days.  Now  add  one-half 
pound  of  lye  in  water  enough  to  cover 
the  olives,  drawing  off  and  pouring 
same  back  three  times  each  day  for 
three  days.  Lastly,  cover  with  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  of  salt  to 
each  gallon  of  water.  Every  three  days 
draw  off  and  cover  with  new  brine  of 
the  same  strength  until  they  are  no 
longer  bitter.  Pickled  ripe  olives  are 
very  appetizing  and  the  desire  for  them 
grows  with  most  people  until  they  con¬ 
sider  them  more  as  a  necessity  than 
as  a  luxury.  The  above  recipe  is  for 
medium-sized  olives.  Small  olives  do 
not  require  so  much  lye,  while  large  ones 
like  the  Sevillano  require  more  severe 
treatment.  h.  g.  keesling. 


The  Huckleberry  Picker. 

“I  won’t  go  huckleberrying  again,”  you 
say  with  decision,  sinking  wearily  on 
the  stone  doorstep  and  looking  deject¬ 
edly  into  your  tin  pail,  where  a  dozen 
or  more  blueberries  are  rolling  around 
among  bits  of  twigs  and  small  leaves. 
“What  is  the  use,”  you  continue,  “of 
tramping  all  over  creation  and  getting 
all  tired  out  and  not  getting  any  berries 
either?  No,  I’ll  stay  at  home  after  this 
and  be  sensible.” 

It  is  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but 
one,  and  it  is  cooler.  Somehow  your 
mind  reverts  to  huckleberries.  You  think 
how  good  some  would  taste  with  crisp 
crackers  and  cold  milk  for  your  sup¬ 
per.  Your  mouth  fairly  waters.  You 
know  there  are  cans  of  milk  in  the 
well,  and  you  go  into  the  pantry  and 
put  some  crackers  in  a  tin  dish  and 
set  it  in  the  oven.  The  fire  is  going 
out,  but  that  is  all  the  better ;  the 
crackers  will  crisp  without  scorching. 
Then  you  find  a  pail  and  buckle  your 
belt  through  the  bail  so  as  to  have  your 
hands  free  and  you  set  forth. 

It  is  a  beautiful  day.  To  be  sure  the 
sun  is  warm,  but  there  is  a  delightful 
breeze  laden  with  piney  odors.  You 
breathe  deeply  and  your  heart  thrills 
with  delight.  You  have  in  mind  a  cer¬ 
tain  huckleberry  bush  where  there  used 
to  be  big  handsome  berries.  You  picked 
nearly  a  quart  off  it  one  day  long  ago. 
You  hurry  through  the  pasture,  brushing 
the  fragrant  bay-berry  bushes  as  you 
passs.  You  go  through  the  pines  and 
on  along  the  familiar  cart  path.  You 
come  to  the  place  where  the  bush  ought 
to  be.  The  young  oaks,  maples  and 
witch  hazel  have  grown  all  out  of  your 
remembrance,  but  at  last  you  find  the 
bush,  grown,  too,  amazingly,  but — you 
fail  to  find  a  berry  upon  it.  You  look 
around  a  bit  blankly.  You  think  of  the 
crackers  in  the  oven,  and  the  milk  in 
the  well.  Well,  who  cares,  crackers  and 
milk  alone  are  very  good  if  the  crackers 
are  crisp  and  the  milk  is  very  cold — and 
one  has  a  good  appetite. 

The  pail  is  rather  in  your  way.  You 
slip  it  around  behind  you  and  go  on. 
Somehow  you  dismiss  berries  from  your 
mind  and  take  up  other  subjects.  It  is 
years  since  you  have  seen  Brown’s 
Island.  You  will  go  there.  How  the 
path  grows  up  in  a  few  years.  You 
halt  suddenly  as  you  hear  a  familiar 
clucking  sound,  and  you  look  eagerly  and 
see  a  partridge,  her  feathers  ruffled, 
bustling  about  like  a  diminutive  setting 
hen;  then  she  whirrs  up  from  the  ground 
out  of  sight.  This  pleases  you  somehow, 
and  the  sight  of  the  pretty  wild  creature 
gives  you  more  satisfaction  than  would 
many  huckleberries.  You  go  on  down 
the  familiar  but  now  unfamiliar  path 
till  you  come  to  Brown’s  bars,  only  there 
are  no  bars  now,  and  the  trees  are  so 
tall  that  there  are  dim  vistas  where  there 
used  to  be  thick  foliage.  You  attempt 
to  go  down  to  .the  meadow,  but  you  en¬ 
counter  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
horsebriar,  so  you  turn  and  follow  the 
newer  path  around  to  the  east  side  of  the 
meadow.  The  ground  feels  cool  and  soft 
to  your  feet;  the  big  groups  of  ferns 
growing  in  the  dense  shade,  the  tall  tree 
trunks  and  the  thick  overarching  foliage 
all  give  the  place  a  tropical  effect.  You 
come  out  to  the  meadow,  into  the  warm 
glow  of  the  sun,  but  when  you  attempt 
to  cross  the  brook  to  the  “island”  you 
find  the  water  higher  than  you  expected, 


and  you  give  up  going.  You  look  down 
the  brook  and  see  the  pure  flame  of  the 
cardinal  flower,  and  the  dull  purple  of 
the  Eupatorium. 

Somehow  you  cease  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  You  go  slowly  back  till  you  come 
to  a  group  of  pines  where  the  ground  is 
covered  thick  with  brown  needles.  Slip¬ 
ping  your  pail  around  to  your  side,  you 
lie  down  flat  on  the  ground  and  gaze  up 
into  the  trees.  You  recall  those  lines  of 
Keats  as  you  look : 

The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree  tops,  through 
which  a  dove 

Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

As  you  dreamily  watch  the  slow  move¬ 
ments  of  the  tree  tops  in  the  light  breeze, 
you  gently  drift  into  sleep.  How  long 
you  doze  you  do  not  know,  but  you 
are  awakened  by  the  movement  of  some 
wild  creature  in  the  bushes,  or  by  the 
cry  of  a  bird,  you  are  not  sure  which. 
At  any  rate  you  wake  and  sit  up  and 
look  about  you  drowsily.  You  left  your 
watch  at  home  so  you  don’t  know  what 
time  it  is,  and  you  don’t  much  care. 

You  rise  to  your  feet  and  slowly  walk 
along  through  the  quiet  woods.  You 
feel  calm  and  rested  and  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world.  You  wonder  how 
anyone  can  choose  to  live  in  a  city  when 
they  can  have  such  beauty  and  quietness. 
You  wonder  how  it  would  seem  to 
pitch  your  tent  and  live  here  in  the 
woods.  The  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
tree  tops  is  like  the  voice  of  the  sea. 
Every  breath  is  a  delight,  laden  as  it  is 
with  fresh  woodsy  odors.  The  light  is 
soft  and  every  leaf  and  twig  looks  per¬ 
fect.  The  gentle  breeze  caresses  your 
face.  You  find  a  Black  birch  tree  and 
you  break  off  a  twig  and  nibble  it,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  sweet  spicy  taste.  You 
go  home  by  a  different  path  and  soon 
come  to  the  pasture  where  the  cows  are 
feeding.  They  look  at  you  with  big  dark 
eyes,  and  one  comes  to  meet  you  with 
an  air  of  cordial  friendliness.  You  pass 
along  among  the  bushes,  giving  a  big 
dogwood  with  its  sinister  red  stems  a 
wide  berth. 

Then  suddenly  you  become  aware  of  a 
dim  blue,  misty  bush  in  front  of  you. 
Huckleberries  had  entirely  slipped  your 
mind,  but  now  you  remember  with  a 
start  and  you  pull  your  pail  around  in 
front  of  you  and  fall  to  picking  in  fev¬ 
erish  haste.  As  you  work  you  scan 
the  surrounding  bushes  and  you  see  an¬ 
other  one  loaded  with  big  berries. 

“Well,  now,”  you  say,  as  you  reach 
home,  your  pail  heaped  up,  “it  wa9 
worth  while  this  time.  I’ll  go  again 
to-morrow.”  And  deep  down  in  your 
heart  you  know  that  you  would  go  again 
to-morrow  even  if  you  had  not  found  a 
berry.  It  is  not  really  huckleberries  that 
you  go  after.  susan  brown  robbins. 


n-Eddystone 


Zephyrette 

Ginghams 


These  remarkable  fast- 
color  Zephyrette  Dress 
Ginghams  are  the  result 
of  our  new  scientific  pro¬ 
cess.  Unusually  stylish, 
durable  and  economical. 


New  Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


To  insure  get¬ 
ting  the  genu¬ 
ine,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  dealer 
for  Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingham s . 

Write  us  his 
n  a  m  e  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia 


t,WWAPAT.Orf.1<' 

EddystonE 

Zephyrettes 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 
Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 


TORTiH 

■  /TELEPHONES  specially 
l  ■  adapted  to  farm  lines.  Sold 
direct  from  factory. 
Book  of  instructions 
how  to  organize 
farmers  and  build 
line  free.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  319.  The  North 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O, 
Kansas  City,  Ho.  Dallas,  Tex, 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  it  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  gc*£  6% * 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  ««• 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
It  Only  Coats  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  1 
Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


I  Have  You  a 
|  Summer  Stove  ? 


heating  the  room. 


The  stifling  air  of  a 
close  kitchen  is  changed 
to  comfortable  coolness 
by  installing  a  New  Per¬ 
fection  Wick  Blue  Flame 
Oil  Cook-Stove  to  do  the 
family  cooking. 

No  kitchen  furnishing 
is  so  convenient  as  this 
stove.  Gives  a  working 
heat  at  once,  and  main¬ 
tains  it  until  turned  out 
— that  too,  without  over- 
If  you  examine  the 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

you  will  see  why  this  is  so.  The  heat  from  the 
chimney  of  the  “New  Perfection”  is  concejitrated 
under  the  kettle  and  not  dissipated  through  the  room 
by  radiation.  Thus  it  does  the  work  of  the  coal 
range  without  its  discomfort.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
this  stove — if  not  with  him,  write  our  nearest  agency. 

The  r  is  a  very 

jK&yOLamp 

housefurnishing  and  gives 
a  clear,  powerful  light  more  agreeable  than  gas  or 
electricity.  Safe  everywhere  and  always.  Made 
of  brass  finely  nickel  plated — just  the  thing  for  the 
living-room.  If  not  with  your  dealer,  w’rite  our 
nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company  ol  New  York 
( Incorporated) 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  A  COACH  STALLION. 

I  feed  our  stallions  during  breeding 
season  about  10  quarts  oats  and  eight 
quarts  bran,  and  as  much  Timothy  hay 
as  they  will  eat  up  clean  per  day.  I 


<THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 

strong  constitution  and  the  unusually 
large  litters.  The  sows  make  excellent 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  the  breed  will 
rank  as  among  the  most  prolific  of  any 
of  the  breeds.  As  a  grazer,  capable  of 


FROZEN  CREAM  FOR  BUTTER. 

Does  it  spoil  butter  to  let  the  cream 
freeze?  If  so,  why?  j.  f.  s. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  , 

Ans. — The  Vermont  Station  reports 


.  .  .  ,  TT  ,  .  some  trials  showing  the  effect  of  freez- 

rangrag  for  its  food  the  Hampsh.re  ing  mUk  on  tllc  crcami  and  churni 

ranks .high  in  Kentucky  and  through  a„d  np0„  the  ,it  of  ,he  buttcr. 

the  West  wherever  ptgs  range  more  or  xhjrty  churnings  were  made  in  all.  The 

less.  1  he  meat  is  of  very  superior  qual- 


always  feed  them  three  times  a  day,  and 

t  thcm  ren  -»  «r a  day'  tiri  wv" by  freeT 

and  a  bran  mash  twice  a  week.  During  the  bacon  class  of  swine.  The  Hamp-  !ar"  d  T  !  J:  W  proPerly 

the  non-breeding  season  I  cut  the  oats  shires  are  not  wideIy  distributed,  most  ^  p  '  lb  t0,  dlUrn 

down,  if  I  do  not  want  the  horse  for  thp  hprfk  hpinfT  in  Kenturkv  Indiana  h  Cream  was  the  same  ,n  each  case- 

show  purposes  All  our  stallions  get  two  i  nr  •  -rtf  i  •+ <  \u  ^ he  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  and 

f"T  P  J,  °- }es-  °.ur  stai  k ans  get  two  and  Illinois.  The  popularity  of  the  f1l„  atrwwt,f  nf 

ouis  walking  exercise  a  day.  Alfalfa  breed  is  now  gaining  rapidly,  and  it 

bids  fair  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 

future  hog  raising. 


hay  is  a  very  good  feed,  only  it  is  very 
fattening.  p.  g.  h.  bement. 

Pabst  Stock  Farm. 


METAL  HORSE  COLLARS. 

I-  have  been  much  interested  in  the 


the  amount  of  butter  made  in  each 
case  was  identical.  Samples  of  the  but¬ 
ter  were  sent  to  Boston  for  scoring, 
________  with  the  result  that  that  made  from  the 

frozen  milk  scored  93.2  and  from  the 
FEEDING  CATTLE.  normal  milk  93.5.  A  part  of  these  sam- 

On  June  4  I  sold  five  steers  and  two  P^es  were  placed  in  cold  storage  and 
discussion  concerning  the  metal  horse  heifers  off  Blue  grass  pasture,  the  steers  kept  for  two  months.  The  depreciation 
collar  that  has  been  published  in  The  bringing  six  cents  and  the  heifers  5 J4  *n  score  was  practically  the  same. 
R.  N.-Y.  recently,  and  I  have  made  cents  per  pound.  I  had  raised  these  cat-  These  results  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  inquiry  about  here  concerning  the  tie  from  calves,  and  all  were  four  years  that  the  freezing  of  milk  does  not  affect 
metal  collar.  I  have  heard  of  some  old,  excepting  one  steer,  which  was  a  the  quality  of  keeping  of  the  butter, 
lumbermen  who  purchased  and  used  three-year-old.  The  steers  averaged  Vermont.  C.  l.  beech. 

some  metal  collars  for  quite  a  while,  1.572  and  the  heifers  1,450  pounds;  It  is  impossible  to  make  butter  of 

and  at  first  were  very  enthusiastic  over  therefore  the  steers  brought  an  average  good  “grain”  from  cream  which  has 
them,  claiming  that  horses  with  sore  price  of  $94  and  the  heifers  $79.75  per  been  frozen.  There  is  a  peculiar  rough- 

shoulders  would  work  right  along  with  head.  Deducting  the  purchase  price  of  ness  to  it  which  professional  butter- 

makers  describe  as  “sandy.”  Such  but- 
_  ,  f  ter  is  also  inferior  in  flavor,  lacking  that 

profit  each  year  of  nearly  $20  per  head,  sweet  “nutty”  taste.  c.  s.  M. 

which  is  very  good  when  we  consider 
that  much  of  the  feed  used  was  not 
otherwise  valuable.  Most  farmers  who 
rough  cattle  through  one  or  two  seasons 
and  finish  on  pasture  or  “warm  up”  a 
litle  on  corn  are  satisfied  with  a  gross 


June  27, 

VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

IIERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  aud  other 
noted  sires. 


these  collars  and  at  the  same  time  their  $15  per  head  these  cattle  made  a  gross 
shoulders  would  heal  up;  but,  later 
they  discarded  the  metal  collars,  claim¬ 
ing  that  after  horses  had  been  worked 
under  them  continuously  for  a  long 
period  they  would  become  so  stiff  that 
they  could  hardly  step  over  a  doorsill. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  others  have 


MAKING  “STORE  CHEESE.” 

Please  give  me  the  ingredients  for  mak¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  store  cheese.  I 
have  the  tools  required,  but  would  like 
to  know  how  to  make  some  for  home  use. 

New  Boston,  Mass.  f.  h. 


noticed  horses  getting  stiff  after  having  profit  of  $15  per  head  each  year.  The 


worn  metal  collars  for  long  periods. 

Banner  Elk,  N.  C.  d.  j.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  the  truth  about 
these  collars.  We  have  been-  using  a 
pair  for  about  a  month,  and  thus  far  are 
well  pleased  with  them.  We  have  not 
had  them  long  enough  to  know  whether 
they  make  the  horses  stiff  or  not.  Thus 
far  a  score  of  farmers  have  written  well 
of  them  to  us.  while  two  have  had 
trouble  with  So  re  horse  shoulders. 


HAMPSHIRE  OR  THIN  RIND  SWINE. 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  to 
print  a  picture  of  the  Hampshire  or 
Thin  Rind  hogs.  Accordingly,  we  show 
on  the  first  page  three  Hampshire  bar- 
rows  owned  by  John  Goodwine,  Jr.,  of 
Illinois.  This  breed  is  not  very  well 
known  in  the  East,  although  occasion¬ 
ally  we  find  animals  fairly  well  marked. 
There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  breed.  The  best  authori- 


cattle  received  no  corn,  excepting  their 
first  Winter  as  calves,  when  they  each 
received  a  quart  of  cornmeal  every  day 
and  all  the  hay  and  fodder  they  would 
clean  up  well,  but  no  straw.  The  pext 
two  Winters  they  got  only  hay  and  fod¬ 
der,  and  during  the  Winter  just  past,  up 
to  April  1,  when  for  about  three  weeks 
I  gave  them  two  quarts  of  cornmeal 
each  per  day.  Each  year  from  about 
May  1  to  November  1  the  pasture  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  feed  needed.  The  pasture 
field  consisted  of  about  60  acres  of 
rough  land,  and  for  most  of  the  past 
four  years,  beside  the  seven  above-men¬ 
tioned  cattle,  this  field  sustained  two 
horses  and  10  other  cattle.  The  hay 
used  was  mixed  clover,  Timothy  and 
Red-top,  and  unsalable  owing  to  a  too 
liberal  admixture  of  running  briers.  As 
to  the  expense  of  labor  involved,  I  do 
not  know,  as  no  account  of  work  was 
kept,  but  the  care  during  Winter  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest  item.  The  hay 


ties  seem  to  agree  that  this  pig  was 
originally  a  native  of  Hampshire,  Eng-  and  corn  crops  were  secured  without 
land.  About  1825,  according  to  the  rec-  the  aid  of  hired  help,  so  that  the  pur¬ 


chase  price  of  the  cattle  represents  the 
only  outlay  of  actual  cash.  I  have  not 
written  to  boast  of  my  own  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  to  show  that  under  certain 
circumstances  cattle  may  be  very  profit¬ 
able,  and  besides  they  are  the  means  of 
converting  a  lot  of  rough  feed  into  ex¬ 
cellent  and  much-needed  manure.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  financial  panic  the 
hauled  them  to  Pittsburg  and  brought  prices  of  good  cattle  are  now  good,  and 
them  down  the  river  by  steamboat  to  I  believe  will  be  good  for  several  years 
Kentucky.  Others  claim  that  the  an-  to  come,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  ad- 
cestors  of  these  Kentucky  Thin  Rind  vising  all  farmers  who  can,  especially 
hogs  came  from  China,  being  imported  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
by  a  merchant  of  New  Orleans.  At  any  carry  some  good  steers  of  the  beef  type 
rate,  the  hogs  thus  brought  to  Ken-  as  a  side  line  to  their  other  farm  oper- 


ords,  a  sea  captain  bought  some  of  these 
pigs  in  England  and  took  them  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  they  were  known  as 
the  Thin  Rinds.  In  1835  a  prosperous 
Kentucky  farmer  named  Henry  James 
saw  these  pigs  in  New  England,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  them  that  in 
company  with  others  he  bought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  Thin  Rinds,  drove  or 


We  infer  that  the  term  “store” 
cheese  means  the  ordinary  “Cheddar 
cheese  which  is  sold  in  stores.  The 
manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese  is  an 
intricate  and  delicate  process  which  can¬ 
not  be  taught  by  correspondence.  In 
order  to  learn  the  business  one  should 
work  for  a  time  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert  cheesemaker.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  the  details  of  making, 
but  in  a  general  way  the  process  is  as 
follows :  Enough  rennet  is  used  to 
coagulate  the  milk,  in  not  more  than  30 
minutes,  at  a  temperature'  of  86  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  higher  temperature, 
however,  is  required  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  milk  becomes  richer  in 
fat.  The  curd  is  cut  into  cubes  of 
uniform  size,  stirred  until  it  has  a 
somewhat  firm,  elastic  character,  when 
the  whey  is  removed  and  the  curd  al¬ 
lowed  to  “pack.”  It  is  then  cut  into 
convenient-sized  pieces,  and  turned  once 
in  20  minutes  while  maturing.  When 
properly  matured  it  is  ground,  salted 
and  packed  in  presses.  The  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  curing  is  not  over  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Perfection  Swing  Stanchion 

With  Frame  Fitted  to  Stable. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest 
to  Operate  and  most  Durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless.  Does  not 
Wear  the  Plate. 

BATES  6t  SWIFT  SPEC.  MFG.  C0„  Box  S,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

|J  E3  ET  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
Fl  Ci  WP  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 

C'OLLIE  PDFS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

0  I  Pi  MGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
,  v.  akm.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  P.  J.  Schwartz,  E.Pharsalia.N.Y 

rare  o Opportunity 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Reg.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs; 
Turkey ,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. _ 

BULL  CALVES**  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality-  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lajl.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIK  CLOTHILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

I*  these  &re  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunt,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  largo,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inks  Posch,  No.  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  II.  MoLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

R A  Pounds  of  Milk  per  Day  in  £ZA 
Hot  Weather.  04 

fid  That  is  what  some  of  my  Star  Farm  f?  A 
Cows  are  now  giving.  D  *4- 

04  One  good  cow  yields  more  net  profit  £ZA 
than  ten  scrubs.  04 

RA  If  you  need  more  milk  this  Summer  RA 
come  to  Star  Farm.  04 


Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland, N.Y, 

“A  few  choice  bargains  in  registered-aiolsteln-Friesian  Hulls 
remaining.  Put  in  your  order  before  they  are  gone.” 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^^JHOUGHTON^^ec^-Brattleboro^^t^ 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 


tucky  have  been  bred  and  well  selected 
ever  since,  although  the  breed  has  gone 
out  of  date  in  New  England  and  other 
eastern  States.  In  1904  the  name  of 
Thin  Rind  was  changed  to  Hampshire, 
but  both  names  are  now  used  by  vari¬ 
ous  parties.  The  animals  shown  in  the 
picture  are  good  specimens  of  the 
breed  and  show  the  peculiar  shape  and 
belted  mark  of  white  around  the  body. 
The  Hampshires  do  not  rank  among  the 
largest  hogs,  but  would  be  classed  as 
medium  sized.  Boars  sometimes  weigh 
500  pounds,  but  are  usually  much  small¬ 
er.  Under  ordinary  conditions  when 
full  grown  the  sows  weigh  about  300 
pounds.  The  great  value  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  lies  in  their  active  disposition  and 


ations.  One  of  my  neighbors  raises 
mules  instead  of  steers  ,and  finds  them 
very  profitable,  but  as  our  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population  cannot  eat  mules,  the 
majority  of  us  would  better  stick  to  the 
steers,  hogs  and  sheep,  for  our  80,000,- 
000  of  people  must  be  fed  and  clothed. 
As  sheep  prices  are  now  going  down, 
owing  to  the  present  low  prices  for 
wool,  it  is  a  good  time  to  stock  up  with 
sheep,  but  for  my  own  part  I  think  I 
shall  stick  to  beef  cattle  as  being  better 
adapted  to  our  farm  conditions. 

W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


“Do  you  believe  in  auto-hypnotism  ?” 
“Yes,  if  you  own  one  of  the  blamed 
things.” — Baltimore  American. 


HU  D  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UIIIU  I  nil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Prewsburg,  New  York. 

LOCUST  HOME  RERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  EAjRM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSHIRES,  DU- 
ROC-JERSE Y S,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Pine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
.  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co,,  Middletown, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  on 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  J' 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


COR  SALE— Year-old  BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 

Father  of  these  sows  our  boar  Lord  of  Carnwatli. 
All  registered  stock,  and  all  in  pig  to  our  registered 
boar,  LordfAkin  of  Carnwath.  Half  of  sows  out  of 
Beauty  of  Meadowbrook;  other  half  out  of  Mollie 
of  Carnwath.  Price,  $26,  f.  o.  b.  Also  a  nice  lot  of 
Registered  young  SOWS,  7  months,  not  bred,  $20, 
f.  o..b.  Will  be  served  if  wanted.  Pedigrees  given. 

ANDREW  MAY,  Supt.,  Carnwath  Farm, 

New  Hamburg.  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

arsss  rsstraratxYS?. 

H  Wr!tn  KBty  8pofford  Corona  holds  World  s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  090.65  lbs.  milk,  26.03  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

Wnte  us  i”  »olsteinB  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  au  houest  aud  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  U.  KN  A1  P  to  SON, . Route  1,  EABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Catarrh  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  five  years  old  that  has  a 
cough  and  a  white  thick  mucous  discharges 
from  his  nose  when  he  put  his  head  down 
to  drink.  lie  has  been  affected  about  three 
or  four  months.  What  is  the  complaint 
and  the  cure?  r. 

New  York. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  a  veterinarian  should 
be  employed  to  make  an  examination,  as 
one  should  first  make  sure  that  glanders 
is  not  the  disease  present.  If  it  is  chronic 
catarrh  then  it  may  be  treated  with  fair 
success  by  giving  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  period  of  10  days  one  of  the 
following  tonics :  Dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  iodide  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Give  one  drug  at  a  time  and  alter¬ 
nate  for  periods  of  10  days  until  the  dis¬ 
charge  dries  up.  Sometimes  a  diseased  molar 
tooth  is  present  and  has  to  be  removed  by 
trephining.  For  cough  a  half  to  one  ounce 
dose  of  glyco-lieroin  given  two  or  three 
times  daily  will  be  found  effective. 

A.  S.  A. 

Tetanus  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  whose  eyes  are  enlarged 
in  the  outside  corners ;  they  also  run  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  call  it  the  “hooks.”  He  has  a 
sore  just  below  the  corner  of  the  eye ;  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  make  an  abscess. 
He  also  seems  to  be  stiff  in  the  loins  and 
is  very  sluggish.  What  is  the  trouble  and 
give  remedy?  at.  e. 

South  Carolina. 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  “hooks 
that  mythical  trouble  belongs  in  the  same 
category  with  “wolf  in  the  tail,”  and  “hol¬ 
low  horn,”  and  these  suppositious  ailments 
ought  to  have  been  forgotten  about  the 
time  they  quit  burning  poor  old  women  as 
“witches.”  We  fear  your  horse  has  tetanus 
(lock-jaw),  as  in  that  disease  the  “haws” 
(membrana  nictitans),  of  the  inside  corners 
of  the  eyes  protrude  over  the  eyeballs  each 
time  the  horse  is  moved,  or  the  head  is 
raised,  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscles 
of  the  body  become  rigid  with  spasms.  The 
tail  is  elevated  and  the  ears  are  “set” 
(paralyzed).  As,  however,  you  say  that 
there  is  a  sore  under  the  corners  of  the  eye 
it  may  be  a  case  of  stopped-Up  lachrymal 
duct.  In  either  case  a  veterinarian  will 
have  to  be  employed,  as  home  treatment 
will  prove  ineffectual.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Stifle. 

Please  give  remedy  for  a  yearling  colt. 
When  about  three  weeks  old  I  noticed  a 
lump  on  the  stifle  joint,  but  never  found 
out  what  caused  it.  The  stifle  bone  seems 
to  slip  out  of  joint  and  goes  back  again 
with  a  click  when  he  walks.  I  have  tried 
blistering  it,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  help  it 
any-  w.  a.  h. 

Maryland. 

In  the  first  place  the  puff  doubtless  was 
due  to  infection  of  the  navel  by  gejms  at 
birth,  as  so  often  spoken  of  here,  and  might 
have  been  prevented  by  applying  a  1/500 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  freely  to 
the  navel  at  birth  and  then  twice  a  day 
until  it  healed  up  perfectly.  At  present 
stage  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  the  colt 
up  so  he  cannot  lie  down  and  then  blister 
the  stifle  repeatedly.  It  is  usual,  however, 
first  to  give  nature  a  chance  to  strengthen 
up  the  parts  by  free  range  on  grass,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeding  generously  on  oats 
and  bran.  If  this  fails  and  the  stifle  does 
not  become  strong  then  the  blistering  plan 
must  be  adopted  and  it  is  best  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  foot  of  the  weak  leg  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  body  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  strap  run  from  hobble  around  pastern 
forward  between  fore  legs  and  there  at¬ 
tached  to  collar  around  neck.  a.  s.  a. 

Feeding  Orphan  Foal. 

We  had  the  misfortune  two  weeks  ago 
to  lose  a  mare  who  had  a  little  colt  two 
weeks  old.  will  you  publish  directions  for 
feeding  a  little  colt?  The  colt  used  to  be 
nibbling  at  grass  when  it  was  out  in  the 
pasture  with  the  mother,  so  we  have  pulled 
grass  for  it  every  day  and  it  eats  it  up 
with  apparent  relish.  We  also  give  it 
crushed  oats  with  the  hulls  removed  and 
cow’s  milk  diluted  with  one-third  water 
and  sweetened.  Would  an  occasional  egg 
beaten  in  the  milk  be  any  use,  or  would  that 
be  wrong?  Some  people  tell  us  we  will 
ruin  its  digestive  organs  by  feeding  so  much 
grass  while  it  is  so  young,  but  it  seems 
to  be  doing  so  well  that  we  do  not  want  to 
stop  feeding  the  grass  if  it  can  stand  it. 
Its  bowels  are  all  right.  We  feed  the  milk 
'less  than  a  quart)  every  three  hours,  the 
last  time  at  nine  o’clock ;  then  just  once 
more  in  the  night.  Could  we  drop  that  feed 
in  the  night  and  feed  at  five  next  morning 
or  would  the  eight  hours  be  too  long  for  it 
<o  go?  it  is  just  four  weeks  old  now,  and 
a  fine  strong  colt.  j.  h.  b. 

Deckerville,  Mich. 

At  first  an  orphan  foal  should  be  fed 
once  an  hour,  and  a  half  cupful  is  sufficient, 
n«ng  the  following  mixture :  One  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  white  granulated  sugar,  two 
bibb-spoonfuls  of  lime  water  and  cow’s 


milk  to  make  one  pint.  Milk  poor  in  butter 
fat  and  from  a  cow  very  recently  fresh  is 
best  adapted  for  foal  feeding.  At  present 
age  the  foal  may  well  take  the  grass  and 
have  the  last  mess  of  milk  late  at  night, 
and  then  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Mix 
limewater  with  the  milk  and  if  there  is  a 
sign  of  scouring  at  any  time  two  or  three 
ounces  of  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk. 
Skim-milk  may  be  gradually  substituted  for 
the  new  milk  as  the  foal  grows,  and  to  the 
oatmeal  may  be  added  one-fifth  part  of 
wheat  bran  at  each  meal.  Also  allow  foal 
free  access  to  pure,  cold  water  at  all  times. 

a.  s.  A. 

Convulsions  in  Dog. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  dog  that,  had 
some  kind  of  spasms  or  convulsions.  It 
laid  on  its  side,  and  kicked  vigorously,  and 
could  not  stand  up.  When  it  got  on  to  its 
feet  it  would  fall  over.  It  would  not,  or 
could  not  recognize  its  master.  It  did  not 
snap  much  with  its  jaws,  though  it  did 
a  little,  but  not  very  viciously.  While  doinp: 
this  there  was  some  spittle  that  dropped 
from  the  side  of  its  jaws.  The  fit  was  some¬ 
what  like  those  that  cats  have.  Its  master 
threw  some  water  over  its  head,  though  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  did  any  good,  or 
helped  to  get  the  animal  over  its  trouble. 
When  it  finally  recovered  it  would  not  or 
could  not  recognize  its  master  at  first,  but 
did  soon  after.  This  was  a  brown  dog,  a 
spaniel  I  think,  and  a  handsome  animal. 
Could  you  tell  from  the  above  whether  the 
animal  had  the  rabies  or  not,  and  could  you 
give  the  general  symptoms  of  a  dog  that  is 
afflicted?  M.  J.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  dog  doubtless  had  a  fit  or  convul¬ 
sion,  and  worms  are  a  common  cause,  pup¬ 
pies  being  most  affected,  or  young  dogs 
weakened  by  distemper  or  dentition  irrita¬ 
tion  and  worms.  If  the  dog  had  rabies  he 
would  have  died  inside  of  five  to  seven  days 
from  time  of  attack.  Affected  dogs  do  not 
have  fits  or  convulsions,  but  as  a  rule  grad¬ 
ually  become  worse,  the  attack  starting 
with  paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  drooling, 
tongue  protruding  and  eyes  straining,  with 
one  pupil  dilated  and  the  other  contracted. 
The  voice  changes  to  a  half-bark,  half-howl, 
which  is  characteristic.  The  dog  laps  its 
own  urine  and  eats  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
sticks,  straw,  earth,  manure,  rags,  etc. 
There  is  in  the  “dumb”  form  of  rabies  little 
tendency  to  range  or  (o  bite  man  or  other 
animals.  In  the  furious  form  the  animal 
has  in  addition  to  most  of  the  symptoms 
just  mentioned  a  desire  to  leave  home,  “run 
amuck,”  biting  people  or  animals  that  come 
in  its  way  and  of  course  has  not  paralysis 
of  the  lower  jaw.  When  a  dog  is  suspected 
of  rabies  it  should  be  immediately  chained 
up  or  locked  up  in  a  box  stall  whence  it 
cannot  escape.  Then  call  in  a  graduate 
veterinarian  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  be 
sure  that  if  rabies  is  present  the  animal 
will  die  in  five  to  seven  days  or  thereabout, 
and  will  be  paralysed  before  death.  A  dog 
should  not  be  shot  on  general  principles, 
fits  are  common ;  rabies  happily  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  If  it  is  proved  that  rabies 
has  been  present,  by  keeping  the  dog  until 
the  plain  symptoms  have  become  apparent, 
there  then  is  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  know  that  persons  bitten  should  have  the 
Pasteur  treatment  and  animals  bitten  the 
proper  precautionary  watching  and  care 
lest  they  likewise  become  rabid  and  <Jo 
damage.  _  a.  s.  a. 

CLOVER  IN  THE  SILO. 

I  have  sometimes  put  green  Alfalfa 
through  my  silage  cutter  into  my  silo,  and 
found  it  to  be  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
silage  which  I  was  able  to  produce.  This 
has  been  done  on  occasions  when  a  third 
cutting  of  Alfalfa  came  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  cure  and 
when  there  was  very  much  wet  weather  in 
the  Fall,  and  at  a  time  also  when  we  had 
room  in  the  silo  for  the  product.  We  sim¬ 
ply  cut  the  Alfalfa,  rake  it  up  green,  draw 
it  to  the  barn  and  as  the  silage  cutter  had 
not  been  removed,  simply  run  it  through 
the  same  as  corn.  It  always  kept  perfectly, 
came  out  bright  and  sweet,  and  I  am  sure 
the  cattle  enjoy  it,  eating  it  fully  as  much 
or  more  than  the  best  corn  silage,  and  I 
am  also  quite  sure  that  the  flow  of  milk 
is  greater  while  feeding  the  Alfalfa  silage. 
I  have  not  tried  clover,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  result  would  be 
equally  as  favorable.  If  the  farmer  has 
room  in  his  silo  for  the  third  cutting  of  his 
Alfalfa,  my  judgment  is  that  the  wisest  and 
best  plan  is  to  put  it  in  the  silo  and  make 
silage  of  it.  john  m’lennan. 

I  have  not  had  personal  experience  with 
clover,  but  last  season  we  put  about  200 
tons  of  green  Alfalfa  in  our  silo  and  it 
made  excellent  feed.  It  was  about  the  only 
way  to  save  the  first  crop,  owing  to  a  very 
wet  season,  and  it  was  a  perfect  success. 
I  have  read  many  accounts  of  siloing  clover, 
and  all  have  been  favorable  to  it.  Clover 
would  not  be  as  strong  in  odor  as  Alfalfa 
and  as  our  Alfalfa  silage  gave  no  trouble 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  it.  If  silage  is 
fed  as  it  should  be  just  after  milking  there 
will  be  no  odor  or  taste  in  milk.  Siloing 


a  soiling  crop  or  clover  for  green  feed  beats 
going  to  the  field  every  day  for  a  load  of 
feed.  We  used  a  Clean  Sweep  hay  loader, 
and  it  loaded  it  right  behind  the  mower 
green  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  and  a  half  load 
every  15  minutes  with  one  man  on  the 
wagon.  Remember  he  did  his  driving  and 
stopped  and  loaded  when  he  had  to.  Ilay 
can  be  loaded  from  swath,  windrow  or  cock 
equally  well.  My  experience  goes  back  into 
the  early  nineties  with  hay  loaders,  and 
they  have  proved  their  value  many  times 
over.  I  like  to  make  hay  in  cocks ;  it  is 
the  only  proper  way,  and  with  the  right 
loader  it  can  be  loaded  from  the  bunch  with 
ease.  Never  send  more  than  one  man  to 
a  field  with  a  hay  loader.  If  you  have  a 
loader  that  requires  more  than  one  man — 
well,  smash  it  and  get  a  better  one. 

R.  C.  ANGEVINB. 

THE  RICHEST  COW’S  MILK. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  rich  a  sample 
of  milk  can  be.  The  richest  sample  of 
milk  tested  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago  in  1903  was  12.3  per 
cent.  The  cow  was  sick  and  gave  only  a 
few  pounds.  The  highest  week’s  average 
in  the  same  test  was  6.86  per  cent.  This, 
I  believe,  has  been  exceeded  since.  Since 
I  received  your  letter  I  have  had  a  record 
as  follows:  The  Holstein  cow  Urma  Gelsche 
2d  A  at  10.30  p.  m.,  May  17,  gave  1.2 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.1  per  cent.  At 
4.30  a.  m.,  May  18,  she  gave  17  pounds 
of  milk  testing  5.3  per  cent.  At  10.30 
a.  m.,  May  18,  19.8  pounds  testing  7.8;  at 
4.30  p.  m.  May  18,  16  pounds  testing  9.5 
per  cent,  and  at  10.30  p.  m.,  May  18,  12.9 
pounds  testing  5.9  per  cent.  The  milking 
at  4.30  p.  m.  on  May  18  is  the  highest  of 
which  I  have  record  where  as  great  an 
amount  of  milk  was  given.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  answers  your  question,  except 
to  reiterate  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  it  is  not  known  how  rich  milk  can 
be  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 

Cornell.  h.  ii.  wing. 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling'. 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pam 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Docs  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,JR.,  for  mankind,  *1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Springfield  Mass 


MINERAL. 

H  E  AVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


DEHH  TO  HEJIESl  "ewton’s 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  use  proves  its 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller.  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_  _  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

rim  down,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


SALT  ANIMALS  SENSIBLE^WAY 

Let  their  taste  guide  you  by  supplying  Com¬ 
pressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks  in  holders,  convenient, 
economical,  animals  never  neglected,  never  take 
too  much.  Refined  dairy  salt  guaranteed.  Address 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Station  C.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  MILK  FOR  PIGS. 

A  friend  of  mine  says  that  if  I  feed  my 
pigs  too  much  sweet  milk  I  shall  make 
them  sick.  They  are  about  three  months 
old.  I  think  all  the  good  sweet  milk  they 
will  eat,  with  a  little  shorts  ought  not 
to  hurt  them.  c.  f.  p. 

Delaware. 

There  is  no  better  food  on  earth  for 
young  pigs  than  new  sweet  milk,  and  often 
at  weaning  time  if  I  have  a  strictly  fancy 
lot  of  youngsters  I  give  them  the  whole 
sweet  milk  for  a  week  or  more,  and  give 
them  all  they  will  eat.  hut  after  they  get 
to  be  say  three  mouths  old,  I  prefer  to 
have  it  soured,  and  if  possible  loppered. 
Nature  has  given  the  hog  something  no 
other  animal  has,  and  that  is  the  instinct 
to  eat  no  more  than  is  good  for  him,  no 
matter  how  much  is  put  before  him.  I 
have  never  known  of  one  going  beyond  the 
danger  line.  f.  d.  squiers. 


I  LOS 


200  SIZES 
3  STYLES 


make  dairying  prolltable  because  they 
provide  the  l  HBAi’KST  iHllk-produelng 
ration;  and  tho  BEST,  too.  Any  cheap 
silo  will  Hot  SB  your  corn.  A  Harder 
Silo  will  PRESERVE  It.  Write  today 
for  our  free  booklet  describing  the 
most  DI'RABLE,  the  most  CONVENIENT, 
the  BEST  silos. 

HARDER  UFA.  COMPANY, 

Box  II  Cobleskii.i,,  New  York. 


WEEDSP0RT  SILOS 

Our  Improved  Silo,  with  removable,  slid¬ 
ing  and  interchangeable  doors.  Is  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  Our  Hay  Hacks  are  models 
of  practical  farm  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO. 

Box  83.  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


HOW  AND  WHY 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SWEEPIH8  THE  FIELD 

On  June  1st  a  creamery  skimming  station  four  miles  from 
Milton,  Wis.,  closed  its  doors.  Thirty-two  farmers  had  been 
having  their  milk  skimmed  there.  When  the  station  closed  they 
were  compelled  to  buy  their  own  separators.  Thirty-one  of  them 
bought  UE  LAVAL  machines,  notwithstanding  agents  of  eight 
different  makes  of  separators  were  on  the  scene  hot  after  the 
business.  This  is  only  a  fair  example  of  how  the  1908  improved 
DE  LAVAL  is  making  a  “clean  sweep”  of  the  separator  business 
in  every  dairying  section  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  De  Laval  factory  has  been  working  every  available  man 
night  and  day  since  early  in  February  and  is  now  more  than  2,000 
machines  behind  orders,  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the 
new  and  improved  machines. 

The  1908  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  simply  so  overwhelmingly 
superior  in  every  way  to  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream 
separator  that  it  is  only  natural  that  well  informed  buyers  every¬ 
where  will  have  nothing  else,  'they  are  beautiful  in  design, 
perfect  in  construction,  and  everlasting  in  daily  use.  '1  hey  are 
made  in  ten  new  styles  and  ten  new  capacities,  with  a  size  for 
every  dairy  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  are  sold  at  ten 
new  prices  that  are  just  right  and  much  the  cheapest  of  all 
for  the  value  given. 

A  new  1908  catalogue,  constituting  a  separator  education  in  it¬ 
self,  and  any  desired  particulars  are  to  lie  had  for  the  mere  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street, 

CHICAGO 

1213  «fc  I2ir»  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Duumm  A  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Phinckss  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  Fikst  Strkkt 

PORTLANO,  OREG. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V..  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission.  Repeated  demands  have  been 
made  for  payment,  which  has  been  refused.  We  will 
accept  the  face  of  these  notes  with  interest  at  any 
time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  this  notice  will  be 
repeated  in  this  position  weekly  until  payment  is 
made,  and  so  long  as  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
continue  to  solicit  consignments  of  farmers. 

Can  you  give  address  of  a  place  where 
they  send  out  music  lessons  by  mail?  I 
have  heard  that  anybody  can  learn  much 
easier  by  mail.  j.  s. 

We  know  no  such  place.  Look  out 
for-  those  instructions  by  mail.  Some 
of  them  may  be  helpful,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are  fakes. 

Please  give  us  your  opinion  on  this  stuff 
for  bait  for  suckers.  Find  the  letter  at¬ 
tached.  I  like  your  style  of  holding  fak¬ 
ers  out  for  the  sun  to  shine  on. 

Kansas.  w.  a.  s. 

This  refers  to»  the  Segno  Success 
Club,  whatever  that  may  mean.  We 
only  know  it  hails  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  wants  $5  from  you  as  fees, 
but  a  dollar  would  be  accepted.  If  you 
should  get  the  letter  and  feel  flattered 
by  the  first  paragraph  recounting  your 
ability  and  virtues,  it  may  serve  you  to 
observe  that  the  letter  is  all  printed  ex¬ 
cept  your  name,  which  is  put  in  with 
typewriter.  The  self-same  letter  goes 
to  everyone  supposed  to  be  gullible 
enough  to  reward  flattery  with  a  remit¬ 
tance. 

I  bought  some  dogs  from  Mount  Penn 
Kennels.  Reading,  Pa.,  changed  to  Key¬ 
stone  State  Kennels.  My  order  got  there 
on  December  19,  for  I  have  my  regiser  re¬ 
ceipt  signed  by  them,  and  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  my  dogs  yet.  They  notified  me  two 
or  three  times  they  would  ship  on  certain 
dates,  but  never  did.  I  wish  you  would 
please  see  into  this  matter,  as  I  got  the 
advertisement  out  of  your  paper.  I  have 
not  heard  from  them  in  about  three  months. 
Florida.  e.  a.  c. 

This  boy  is  mistaken.  He  did  not 
see.  the  advertisement  in  this  paper.  We 
have  repeatedly  refused  the  advertising, 
and  have  cautioned  against  the  concern 
several  times  during  the  last  year.  We 
are  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction  for 
customers  out  of  these  people.  The 
Duly  remedy  is  to  avoid  them. 

I  enclose  a  letter  my  father-in-law  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ostrander  offering  real  estate 
.  for  Dunlap  stock.  What  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it?  Is  the  Dunlap  stock  worth  any¬ 
thing,  or  is  there  a  catch  in  it?  I  own 
stock,  but  I  have  not.  heard  from  Ostrander 
in  that  way.  If  you  can  throw  any  light 
on  it  I  would  feel  obliged.  j.  g.  h. 
Ohio. 

This  is  simply  one  of  Ostrander’s 
tricks  to  induce  you  to  buy  a  lot  and 
pay  more  cash  than  it  is  worth.  He  will 
allow  you  the  face  of  the  stock,  but  he 
will  insist  that  you  also  pay  cash,  and 
the  cash  alone  will  be  more  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  lot.  We  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  transaction  where  Ostrander 
sold  a  man  a  lot  at  Lincoln,  N.  J.,  for 
$130.  We  could  not  find  anyone  at 
the  place  who  would  agree  to  give  $15 
for  it.  You  see  the  margin  Ostrander 
has  to  trade  on.  Do  we  need  to  say 
more  ? 

About  a  month  ago  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  cheap  paper  about  a  churn  that 
would  make  butter  in  three  minutes.  I 
wrote  to  the  company  to  get  the  price  of 
the  churn  and  got  a  letter  from  them  about 
every  mail  till  at  last  I  sent  for  the  churn. 
The  price  was  $4.25  and  freight  97  cents, 
and  the  churn  is  not  any  good.  What 
should  I  do?  I  have  not  written  to  the 
company  yet.  j.  a.  d. 

Maine. 

The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  burn 
the  churn  and  spread  the  ashes  in  the 
field.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  the 
manufacturers.  They  will  only  laugh. 
Save  your  postage,  burn  the  cheap 
papers  with  such  advertisements,  and 
keep  a  list  of  the  frauds  published  in 
this  column.  We  have  cautioned  you 
against  this  very  concern  at  least  a  half 
dozen  times  within  the  past  two  years. 

Please  note  the  attached  circular  of 
Adrian  Irrigation  Company,  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  say  what  is  your  opinion  of  it 
as  an  investment.  f.  n.  c. 

District  of  Columbia 

We  have  not  had  time  to  look  up  the 
conditions  of  irrigated  lands  at  Adrian, 
but  this  company  seems  to  be  depending 
on  small  investors  for  the  development 
of  the  irrigation  plant,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  promoters  have  put  any 
considerable  amount  of  their  own 
money  into  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  case 
where  the  small  investors  put  up  the 
money  to  create  the  plant  and  if  the 
money  is  wasted  in  bad  contracts, 
faulty  work,  or  in  promotion  schemes, 
then  the  money  is  gone,  the  company  is 
a  failure,  and  a  receiver  follows.  In 
short,  it  is  the  form  of  investment  that 
we  are  constantly  advising  our  people 
to  leave  alone. 


So  many  of  our  people  have  lost  their 
savings  by  investment  in  fake  schemes, 
and  so  many  others  seem  to  be  consid¬ 
ering  investments  in  mining  stocks  and 
other  worthless  securities,  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  think  of  some  form  of 
investment  that  I  could  recommend  to 
them  in  place  of  the  schemes  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  denounce.  So  far 
I  have  only  been  able  to  advise  farm¬ 
ers  to  leave  this  or  that  scheme  alone 
wtihout  being  able  to  recommend 
something  that  is  really  safe  and  con¬ 
venient. 

I  want  something  first  of  all  that 
is  absolutely  safe;  second,  something 
that  may  be  turned  into  cash  at  short 
notice,  and,  third,  something  that  will 
yield  about  five  per  cent  interest. 

Mortgages  on  New  York  City  real  es¬ 
tate,  when  placed  intelligently,  are  as 
safe  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be, 
and  they  will  pay  five  per  cent  all  right. 
They  are  convertible  into  cash,  too,  on 
reasonable  time,  but  there  is  usually 
some  expense  in  getting  the  money  on 
them  before  due.  The  only  trouble 
remaining  is  that  people  with  small 
amounts  to  invest  cannot  take  these 
mortgages  because  they  require  larger 
amounts  of  cash.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  larger  investors,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  plan  that  has  suggested  itself 
is  to  pool  the  small  amounts,  invest  the 
whole  in  real  estate  mortgages,  and 
issue  certificates  to  each  one  for  the 
share  lie  contributes.  This  could  be 
done  in  a  perfectly  legal  and  safe  busi¬ 
ness  way;  and  the  investment  would  be 
gilt-edged.  Interest  is  paid  every  six 
months  on  these  mortgages.  Acting  in 
the  capacity  of  agent,  we  could  prob¬ 
ably  collect  the  cost  of  doing  the  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  borrower,  who  usually 
pays  the  disbursements ;  but  we  have 
hesitated  to  undertake  it  because  of  the 
extra  work  and  responsibility.  And 
yet  we  would  feel  amply  repaid  if  the 
service  should  prove  to  be  a  benefit  to 
our  people  of  small  means  by  putting 
them  in  the  way  of  safe  and  profitable 
investments.  If  we  undertook  it  at 
all,  we  could  at  first,  at  least,  handle 
only  a  few  small  amounts.  We  would 
not  undertake  too  much  at  a  time,  and 
applicants  would  have  to  await  their 
turn. 

First  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  who  are  interested.  Have  you 
any  funds  that  you  would  like  to  have 
invested  in  New  York  City  real  estate 
mortgages  at  five  per  cent;  and,  if  so,  in 
what  amounts?  Would  you  be  able  to 
make  the  investment  for  a  year  or 
longer,  or  would  it  be  necessary  for  you 
to  place  it  so  you  could  withdraw  it  on 
short  notice?  If  there  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for  the  departure,  we  will  un¬ 
dertake  it  in  a  small  way  to  start,  and 
will  take  it  up  in  the  order  of  the  in¬ 
quiries.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
done  until  we  have  developed  a  plan. 
We  simply  want  to  find  out  at  this  time 
how  much  need  there  is  for  a  service 
of  this  kind. 

We  are  sending  by  this  mail  five  of  the 
little  envelopes.  lrou  will  please  take  care 
of  them.  The  names  are  those  of  good 
citizens,  and  may  become  permanent  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  your  paper,  the  most  fearless  and 
aggressive  farm  paper  we  know  of,  and 
the  only  one  actually  helping  to  collect 
debts  of  others.  I  wish  you  unlimited  and 
continued  success,  and  believe  you  will  have 
it  as  long  as  you  continue  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  the  farming  communities. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  b. 

This  man  adds  five  names  to  The 
Rural  family  at  one  stroke.  We  gladly 
send  him  more  of  the  little  envelopes, 
and  will  find  a  seat  for  all  who  come 
through  him  or  otherwise.  On  the  rule 
of  averages  four  out  of  the  five  new 
names  will  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  next  year.  We  have  a  supply 


of  the  little  envelopes  always  ready, 
and  will  be  glad  to  mail  them  to  any¬ 
one  who  can  use  them.  How  many  can 
you  distribute?  One  can  be  slipped  into 
a  letter  when  you  write  other  farmers,  or 
handed  to  them  when  opportunity  is 
offered.  _  j.  j.  d. 

POULTRY  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  the  largest  trade  in  both  stock 
and  eggs  that  we  have  had  since  we 
started  in  business  in  1878.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  general  report,  which  places 
trade  at  below  the  volume  of  last  year. 
We  deal  in  fancy  stock,  and  do  not  sell 
baby  chicks.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  increasing  slightly  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  other 
sources,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  good  business  proposition 
for  the  buyer  or  seller.  The  most  vital 
things  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time  to  tell  poultrymcn,  would  be  to  watch 
their  old  fowls  for  body  lice,  look  out 
for  nits  in  the  henhouse,  put  their  breeding 
females  all  together  on  a  large  grassy  run 
if  possible,  see  that  the  chickens  have  no 
head  lice  and  are  not  crowded,  and  also 
see  that  they  do  not  get  out  in  the  wet 
grass.  I  should  also  advise  them  strongly 
against  confining  their  males  too  closely. 

GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Massachusetts. 

The  stock  trade  was  good  all  season  but 
the  sale  of  eggs  has  not  been  as  good  as  in 
former  years.  The  most  important  thing 
for  the  poultry  men  at  this  time  is  to  keep 
the  chicks  free  from  lice  and  keep  them 
growing,  and  raise  all  the  good  specimens 
possible.  chas.  v.  keeler. 

Indiana.  _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8.  ■ 


212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
212-Page  Free  Catalog— illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news—always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Now  York;  Bolton:  Ctlcgn;  Knn-aa  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng, 


EGGS  WANTED. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Fancy  prices  for  fancy  quality. 
ENYARD  &  GODLEY, 

307  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

EGGS  FOB  HATCHING. 

Matinglist,  giving  description  of  all  pens.senton  re¬ 
quest.  SINCLAIR  SMITH. 0025th  St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Qfl  Thoroughbred  R.  0.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling 
V  U  Hens  for  sale  at  $1  each,  also  a  few  L.  Brahma 
Yearlings  at  $1.50  each.  A.  S.  Brian,  Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.K.I.Reds— IOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  scamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyno  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.  Y. 


WANTED  PULLETS-«;tS<1B^S"Sa“rh^: 

Rocks,  Golden,  Columbian,  Buff  or  W.  Wyaudottes, 
li.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas.  We  handle  broil¬ 
ers— I  to  2  pounds  each  at  regular  cash  price— F.(  ).B. 
Would  like  one  thousand  within  next  month— lots 
of  not  less  than  25.  CHESTER  CREST  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS;  choice 
breeders.  Baby  chicks  $10  per  100;  eggs  $4 
per  100,  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwocd,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  0.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THE  TRESPASSING  HEN. 

I  have  just  been  reading  on  page  470 
several  accounts  of  how  liens  have  been 
prevented  from  trespassing  on  neighbors’ 
property.  I  happen  to  know  a  case  quite 
different  from  any  related,  and  perhaps  it 
is  good  enough  to  tell.  A  Mr.  A.  lived  in 
a  country  village  very  near  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  B.,  who  kept  a  small  flock  of  hens, 
and  as  lions  were  troublesome  to  Mr.  A.  he 
requested  B.  to  keep  his  hens  shut  up,  so 
they  would  not  trouble  him.  Compliance 
was  promised,  but  performance  was  not 
realized,  so  Mr.  A.,  who  very  much  dis¬ 
liked  trouble  with  B.,  built  a  small  coop 
on  his  land  and  made  it  inviting  to  B.’s 
biddies,  and  they  soon  moved  in  and 
made  it  their  home.  A.  fed  and  nested 
them,  keeping  the  hens  shut  up.  After  a 
few  days  he  took  the  eggs  that  had  been 

laid  over  to  B.,  and  told  him  the  eggs 

belonged  to  him,  as  they  were  laid  by  his 
hens,  and  he  said  he  would  continue  to 
bring  the  eggs  as  they  were  laid.  He  said 

he  found  it  less  trouble  to  feed  and  care 

for  the  hens  when  he  had  them  confined 
than  it  was  to  drive  them  out  of  his  yard. 
It  was  not  many  days  before  B.  had  a 
chicken  yard  with  his  hens  in  it,  and  A. 
was  not  troubled  with  biddies  in  his  yard 
any  more.  M.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 


Gape  Worms. — If  inquirer  on  page  428 
will  try  the  following  remedy  for  gape 
worms  in  chicks,  I  feel  confident  he  will 
eradicate  them.  Take  an  ordinary  slice  of 
bread,  soak  with  water,  then  add  about  a 
tabiespoonful  of  turpentine,  which  mix 
thoroughly  in  soaked  bread  and  feed  to  all 
chicks  and  chickens  whether  affected  .or 
not  (making  a  point  to  see  that  the  af¬ 
fected  ones  eat  some  of  the  treated  bread). 
Repeat  this  dose  in  about  three  days.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  give  another  dose 
in  a  week’s  time,  but  I  have  never  found 
that  it  was  required.  All  to  whom  I  have 
offered  this  remedy  after  the  second  year’s 
use  about  the  place  advise  me  that  the 
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F.  A.  TOMKINSON,  Richland  Centre,  Pa. 


Pfllll  TRYMEN-Seml  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
I  U  U  L  I  n  I  111  L ll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pa. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS  CHEAP. 

Our  famous  bred  to  lay  strains.  Write 

NKLSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 


D  »  Q  V  pUlpy  Q — Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DAD  I  Uni  UNO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100,  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg, Mich. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS, 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS 

No.  39,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Dal/in  n  11  r> Ir c  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 

I  C IV I II  LIU  lino  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
and  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

White  I  Pffhnmc  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
YY  III  1C  LG5IIUIII0  (jenuiue  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13:  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  RONNIE  1IRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


/TT  Send  for  our  Terms 
'to  Subscription 
Workers  now. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


gape  worm  was  completely  routed.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  reports  from  such 
as  use  this  remedy.  l.  d.  b. 

Grimsby,  Ont. 
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for  _ 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Kills  Lice,  Mites,  Ticks,  Fleas,  etc.  Cures  Mange,  Scab,  Ringworm,  etc. 
EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE. 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  EVERYWHERE,  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


BRANCH  ESI 

New  York,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  St  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 

DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN,  -  U.  S.  A. 


branches: 

London,  Eng.  Montreal,  Qne. 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Bombay,  India. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  19,  1908.  Wholesale  unless 
otherwise  ndted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red .  —  @  99 

No.  1.  Northern.  Duluth..  —  <5)1.14 

Corn  .  70  @  80 

Oats  . , .  57  (5)  02 

Rye .  —  @  87 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 24.00  @27.00 

Middlings  . 27.00  @ 29.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @ 30.00 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  @31.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  large  bales ;  small  bales  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less. 

Hav  market  very  dull. 

nay,  No.  1  . 10.00  @17.00 

No.  2  . 14.00  @15.50 

No.  3  . 13.00  @13.00 

Clover  mixed  . 13.00  @1.5.50 

Straw,  Long  rye  . 10.00  @17.00 

Short  and  Oat  . 10.00  @12.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
ouart  can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  23  @  24 

Firsts  .  22  @  22% 

Seconds  .  20  @  21 

r  Thirds  .  18  @  19 

State  Dairy,  half-tubs,  finest  —  @>  23 

Tubs,  good  to  choice .  20  @  22 

Packing  stock  .  15  @  10 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  fancy....  11  %@  • — 
Full  cream,  good  to  prime.  ..  11  @  11% 

Full  cream,  common  .  9%  @  10% 

Skims  .  3  @  7 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  —  @22 

White,  good  to  choice .  19  <5>  21 

Brown  and  mixed,  extras. ...  20  @21 

Western,  storage  packed  ....  17  @  17% 

,  DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy,  cases.  .10  @  10% 

Evap.,  choice,  cases .  8%@  9% 

Evap.,  prime,  cases .  7%@  7% 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian..  6%@  7 

Evap.,  as  to  quality,  1906.  5%@  7 

Sun-dnpfl.  coarse-cut,  lb. .  .  .  (ft  7 

Chopped.  1907,  100  lbs...  1.50  @1.70 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.. 1.50  @1.00 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907....  23  @  24 

Apricots,  Calif..  1907  .  20  @  28 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Northern  Spy,  bbl...l.50  @3.00 

Baldwin  . 1.50  @2.50 

Russet,  Roxbury . 1.50  @2.00 

Russet,  Golden  . 1.50  @1  75 

£om“on . 1.00  @1.25 

Southern,  new,  basket....  50  @1.00 

Pears,  S’n,  Le  Conte,  bbl....4.00  @5  50 

reaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @L50 

Ga.,  Early  Belle  . 1.00  @1.50 

Ga„  Early  Elberta  .  90  @1.25 


Ga.,  Carman  .  . 
Ga.,  Gov.  Ilogg 
Ga.,  Waddell  .  . 
South  Carolina 
Plums,  Ga.,  Botan, 


.  ID 

.  75 

.  75 

.  75 

carrier.  1.00 


@1.12 
@1.12 
@  1 .00 
@  1 .25 
@  1 .50 
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Cherries,  black,  lb . 

8 

@ 

12 

534 

Red  . . 

. . .  6 

@ 

11 

White  . 

n 

(ft 

9 
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Sour,  quart  . 

6 

@ 

10 

535 

Black,  S-lb.  basket.... 

.  . .  50 

@ 

75 

Red,  8-lb.  basket  . 

.  .  .  40 

@ 

00 
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White,  8-lb.  basket  . . . 

. . .  35 

@ 

50 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket  .... 

.  . .  35 

@ 

50 
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Currants,  Cherry,  quart . 

. . .  8 

@ 

10 

Strawberries,  Md.  &  Del.  qt.  3  @  0 

South  Jersey  .  3  @  0 

Upper  Jersey  .  4  @  7 

Hilton  .  5  @  8 

Staten  Island  .  5  @  10 

Up-river  .  0  @  10 

Blackberries,  N.  C..  qt .  8  @  11 

Delaware  and  Maryland..  11  @  13 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  7  @  9 

Black  Cap,  pint .  6  @  8 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  qt .  7  @  14 

Jersey,  quart  .  8  @  12 

Gooseberries,  quart  .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  stn’d  c’te.1.50  @2.25 

Georgia,  standard  crate... 1.50  @2.50 

Calif.,  standard  crate ....  3.00  @5.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  carload. 150. 00  @300.00 

Florida,  100  . 20.00  @40.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  S’n  Rose,  No.  1  bbl.3.50  @4.00 

S’n,  white.  No.  1 . 3.25  @4.00 

S’n,  red.  No.  1.. . 3.00  @3.50 

S’n,  seconds  . 2.00  @2.50 

S’n,  culls  . 1.50  @1.75 

Old,  bbl . 2.50  @3.25 

Sweet  potatoes.  .Ter.,  bkt...l.75  @2.00 

Asparagus,  green.  Colossal. 

dozen  . 2.75  @3.00 

Green,  extra  . 2.00  @2.50 

Green,  prime  . 1.25  @1.75 

Green,  culls  .  75  @1.00 

White,  Colossal  . 2.00  @2.25 

White,  extra  . 1.50  @1.75 

White,  prime  . 1.00  @1.25 

White,  culls  .  50  @  75 

Beets,  100  bunches  . 1.00  @3.00 

Carrots,  100  bunches  . 1.00  @2.50 

Corn,  Florida,  case .  75  @1.00 

North  Carolina,  crate.  ..  .1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans,  100  . 2.00  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  S.  C.,  bbl . 1.00  @3.25 

Virginia,  bbl . 4.00  @5.00 

Cabbage,  Southern,  bbl .  25  @  05 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.25  @2.25 

Basket  . 1.00  @1.25 

Eggplant,  Southern,  basket.  1.00  @1.75 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb .  5  @  0 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate.  ..  .2.00  @3.00 

Mint,  100  bunches  .  50  @1.00 

Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb...  25  @  90 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate ....  1 .00  @1.25 

Texas,  crate  . 1.00  @1.40 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.00  @2.50 

T>eeks,  100  bunches  .  50  @1.00 

Okra,  Southern,  carrier . 1.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier.  .  1 .25  @2.25 

Jersey,  box  . 1.50  @1.75 

Peas,  Long  Island,  bag . 1.00  @1.25 

Baltimore,  Telephone,  hkt.1.00  @1.25 

Baltimore,  small,  basket..  75  @1.00 

Jersey,  Telephone  . 1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  small  .  . .  ,  . .  75  @1.12 

Phila.,  Telephone  . 1.00  @1.25 

Phila.,  small  .  75  @1.00 

State,  large  . 1.25  @1.50 

State,  small  . 1.00  @1.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  25  @  50 

Romaine,  bbl .  50  @  75 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  bkt. .  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.50  @1.75 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Marrow,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  barrel 

or  bag  . 1.00 

White,  barrel-crate  .  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  f’cy,  earrier.1.00 

Florida,  choice  .  75 

Norfolk  .  75 

Mississippi,  crate 
Hothouse,  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens 

Fowls  .  .  _ 

Young  and  old  roosters .  8%@ 

Turkeys,  prime .  —  - 

Ducks  .  ll 

Geese  .  7 

Guinea  fowl,  pair 
Pigeons,  pair  .... 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Spring  chickens 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr.,  lb. 

Penn.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  pr.,  lb. 

Western,  dry-picked  .  26 

Western,  scalded  .  25 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  L.  I.  &  Eastern, 

spring,  lb . 

State  and  Penn . 

Ducks,  old  Western  .  8 

Geese,  old  Western 

Squabs,  dozen  . I.75  @3.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.90  @7.35 

Bulls  . 3.50  @5.30 

Cows  . 2.00  @5.50 

Calves  . 5.00  @>8.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.00 

Lambs  . 5.50  @7.25 

Hogs  .  _  @6.00 

WOOL. 

Local  prices  in  the  East. 

Fine  unwashed  . 

Medium  . 


@1.75 
@  75 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.25 


40 

@ 

50 

10 

@ 

— 

. 

@ 

20 

— 

@ 

13% 

8%  @ 

9 

— 

@ 

12 

11 

@ 

12 

7 

@ 

8 

— 

@ 

50 

tY. 

25 

12 

® 

17 

35 

@ 

38 

30 

@ 

33 

26 

@ 

28 

25 

@ 

28 

12 

® 

13% 
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@ 
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@ 

15 
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@ 

10 
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@ 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE.  ■ 

Farm  Help  from  High  Schools. — Farm¬ 
ers  and  truck  growers  who  can  make  use 
of  strong  boys  14  to  18  years  old  for  the 
vacation  season  should  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Commissioner  Pearson  will  be  in  position 
to  send  out  a  good  number  of  these  school 
boys,  who  will  be  vouched  for  by  their 
teachers  as  industrious  and  of  excellent 
character. 

Guinea  Fowls. — “Can  you  give  me  some 
advice  on  the  rearing  of  young  guineas, 
especially  as  to  the  proper  diet  for  them?” 

New  Jersey.  L.  c. 

The  young  chicks  are  very  lively.  They 
want  to  eat  about  as  soon  as  hatched  and 
when  small  require  food  more  frequently 
than  chickens.  Stale  bread,  slightly  mois¬ 
tened  with  skim-milk,  has  been  found  ex¬ 


cellent  as  a  first  food,  with  a  little  chopped 
boiled  egg  in  a  day  or  two,  and  after  this 
the  ordinary  grains  fed  chickens.  There 
should  be  an  abundance  of  grit,  sharp  sand, 
mixed  with  the  food,  at  least  five  per  cent. 

Fruits. — The  market  is  overstocked  with 
peaches,  and  a  large  share  of  the  offerings 
have  gone  at  $1  per  crate  or  below.  These 
crates  hold  six  four-quart  baskets.  The 
strawberries  on  hand  at  present  show  the 
effects  of  Monday’s  rain  as  they  are  sandy 
and  so  soft  that  they  spoil  quickly.  Some 
berries  have  sold  as  low  as  three  cents  per 
quart.  Le  Conte  pears  from  the  South  are 
meeting  a  good  trade.  Nearby  cherries  are 
also  selling  well  when  of  good  quality. 

The  Useful  Mussel. — At  its  last  ses¬ 
sion  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for 
the  propagation  and  distribution  of  that 
bivalve  known  as  the  mussel.  Its  shell  is 
is  in  so  great  demand  in  the  useful  arts 
that  the  supply  is  running  short.  Nearly 
$5,000,000  worth  of  fancy  buttons  are  said 
to  have  been  made  from  these  shells  during 
the  past  year.  The  fish  commissioner  will 
use  the  young  mussels  in  restocking  west¬ 
ern  rivers. 

Financial  Tinkering. — The  currency 
bill  recently  ground  out  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  mill  might  in  some  respects  be  -con¬ 
sidered  a  sort  of  practical  joke  on  the 
country,  were  it  not  for  certain  decidedly 
dangerous  features.  One  of  these  is  a 
veiled  letting  down  the  bars  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  the  speculative  element.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  practically  ab¬ 
solute  monarch.  Of  course  it  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  man  holding  this  office  will 
be  other  than  honest,  but  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  perhaps,  un¬ 
conscious  favoritism,  and  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  moment  that  one  man  should  not 
be  expected  or  permitted  to  decide.  Under 
the  new  law  bank  notes  may  be  issued  on 
securities  other  than  Government  bonds, 
coin  or  bullion,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  decide  within  limits,  what 
these  securities  shall  be.  Thus  his  act  will 
necessarily  increase  or  depress  the  specula¬ 
tive  value  of  the  securities  received  or  de¬ 
clined.  No  matter  how  good  his  intentions 
he  is  sure  to  be  accused  of  interested  mo¬ 
tives  whatever  way  he  decides. 

The  issuing  of  this  proposed  emergency 
currency  based  on  securities  more  fluc¬ 
tuating  in  value  than  gold,  silver  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  looks  like  a  mischievous 
makeshift.  There  may  be  no  danger  of 
financial  loss  to  the  Government  by  it,  but 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  respect  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  will,  in  effect, 
be  taken  from  the  position  of  reserve  and 
dignity  it  should  occupy,  and  be  made  “hail 
fellows  well  met,”  with  the  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  of  Wall  Street,  subject  to  frequent 
demands  for  “relieving  the  situation,” 
whenever  the  speculators  see  fit  to  tie  up 
all  the  loose  money  and  need  more  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  gambling  operations.  The  re¬ 
cent  panic,  from  which  this  so-called  cur¬ 
rency  bill  originated,  was  not  so  serioifs  an 
affair  as  has  been  supposed.  Some  of  those 
clearly  responsible  for  it  got  their  own  fin¬ 
gers  pinched  and  made  an  awful  outcry. 
They  want  things  fixed  so  that  they  can 
gamble  to  their  hearts’  content  without  any 
ill  effects  to  themselves.  In  all  probability 
the  currency  bill  will  be  revised,  possibly 
by  the  next  Congress.  w.  w.  h. 


“Yes,”  remarked  Mrs.  Malaprop-Part- 
ington,  “we  had  a  lovely  time  in  Venice. 
There  are  no  cabs  there,  you  know,  be¬ 
cause  the  streets  are  all  full  of  water. 
One  hires  a  chandelier  and  he  rows  you 
about  in  a  dongola.” — Cleveland  Leader. 


RED  POLLS  Are 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61?J  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

•T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs,  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
CJoodwine  Jr.,Potoinae,Ver.Co..III. 

the  Most  Profitable 
Cattle  on  Earth. 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  Guernsey^  as  any 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Uniondale  Stock 
Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  D.L.  Stevens, 
Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 

UUAUTp  11  —Fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
TV  Hll  I  CU  We  can  get  yon  the  highest  prices 
and  will  make  prompt  sales  and  returns.  Ship  ns 
as  we  have  a  large  outlet.  JOHN  SCHOLL  & 
BRO.,  117  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 

PI  FA^P  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnOC  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302 Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 

FARMERS  NEEDING  HANDS 

write  to  “  SZABADSAG  ”  (Liberty),  the  oldest 
daily  Hungarian  paper,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

State  Wages.  Absolutely  no  Charges. 

WANTED— Having  just  purchased  farm  of  DO 
acres,  lti  miles  from  Philadelphia,  which  I 
intend  to  use  as  a  home,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  farmer  to  take  charge  of  same.  Applicant 
must  have  knowledge  of  general  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  caring  for  grounds,  trees  and  shrubbery.  Cot¬ 
tage  for  farmer  on  premises.  Address,  giving 
references,  experience,  and  salary  wanted, 

"B”  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  on  our  lists  a  number  of  men  wishing  to 
obtain  employment  on  farms.  They  are  without 
experience,  but  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work. 
They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although  most  of 
them  speak  German. 

If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  stating  what  you  will  pay, 
whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether  you 
prefer  a  single  or  married  man.  We  are  a  philan¬ 
thropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge 
no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  Department  D.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY. 
174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


F° 


K  SALE.— 200  acres;  200,000  feet  saw  timber. 
Write  me.  D.  C.  ARNO,  Crewe,  Va. 


WRITF  B.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
If  111  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

i  A  A  ACRES— Five  barns,  silo,  windmill,  18- 
(L  J  n  room  house,  telephone,  R.  F.  D.  A  fine 
1  stock  farm.  Price,  $6,500;  $3,500,  balance 

five  years,  at  5  per  cent. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y, 

ocn  APRF  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
udll  HUI1L  Good  buildings:  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  0.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Va. 

NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Best  section  of  State;  Mild  climate  ^Finest  soil; 
Nearest  markets  ;  Convenient  to  Washington; 
Delightful  communities;  Beautiful  Homes;  Splen¬ 
did  Farms.  CLAUDE  STEPHENSON, 

Virginia  Properties,  Herndon,  Va. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  primer.  Cuts  ,%-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y"ork 
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Thf*  “TITRITT  A  U**  Has  a  Marvelous  Ad- 
ine  lUoULAli  vantage  over  Others. 

In  reference  to  this  picture  comparison  of  separator  bowls 
the  manager  of  a  prominent  agricultural  publication  recently 
wrote  us: — 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  emphatic  r 
way  of  showing  the  vital  features  of  your  Tub-  L. 
ular  Separator  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As  I  look 
upon  the  matter  the  bowl  or  what  is  in  it  prac¬ 
tically  does  the  whole  of  the  work,  so  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  apparent  that  the  Tubular  has  a  marvelous 
advantage  over  others.” 

Only  one  thing  better  for  a  dairyman  to 
see  and  study  than  this  comparison  of  bowl 
parts,  and  contents,  and  weights. 

That’s  the  Tubular  itself,  in  his  own 
dairy. 

We  have  been  building  separators,  at 
our  West  Chester  factory,  for  28  years.  We  „  ...  _  *^3  .  v 

know  them  all  and  what  the  different  bowls  ffjj) ; 

can  do — on  paper  and  in  the  dairy. 

The  quoted  comment  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Tubular  will  prove  it  in  your  dairy. 

Our  guarantee  makes  every  purchaser  safe— in  buying  today,  and  in  using 
for  a  life  time.  ‘  & 

Let  us  show  you  the  marvelous  advantages  the  Tubular  has  over  other 
separators.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

‘West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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HUMOROUS 


“With  one  exception,  everything  I’ve 
put  money  into  has  gone  up  in  the  air.” 
“What  was  the  exception?”  “An  air¬ 
ship  !” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Magistrate:  “So  you  acknowledge 
having  stolen  the  overcoat.  Anything 
more  to  say?”  Prisoner:  “Yes,  your 
Honor.  I  had  to  have  the  sleeves  re¬ 
lined.” — Punch. 

First  Farmer:  “That  new  hired  man 
of  yours  must  have  been  a  bookkeeper 
before  he  came  to  you.  Second  Farmer: 
“Why  so?”  First  Farmer:  “I  notice  that 
every  time  he  stops  work  for  a  few 
minutes  that  he  puts  the  pitchfork  be¬ 
hind  his  ear.” — Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion. 

“I  can  promise  you  that  if  you  take 
service  with  me  you  will  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family.”  “That’s  what  the 
lady  at  the  las’  place  told  me,  ma’am — 
an’  I  lost  22  pounds  an’  me  temper,  an’ 
17  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  th’  14  weeks 
I  liver  there,  ma’am.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  author  was  staying  at  the  coun¬ 
try  farmhouse  while  he  finished  his 
mammoth  “History  of  Advertising,” 
which  was  to  startle  the  world.  “I 
wish  I  knew  who  could  have  been  the 
first  manufacturer  to  advertise,”  he 
murmured  thoughtfully.  “The  item 
would  fit  in  so  well  here.”  “There’s  no 
reliable  information  on  the  subject,  per¬ 
haps,”  replied  the  farmer,  “but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hen  is 
the  person  you  are  looking  for.” — Life. 

A  colored  preacher  took  some  candi¬ 
dates  for  immersion  down  to  a  river  in 
Louisiana.  Seeing  some  alligators  in 
the  stream,  one  of  them  objected. 
“Why,  brother,”  urged  the  pastor,  “can’t 
you  trust  the  Lord?  He  took  care  of 
Jonah,  didn’t  he?”  “Y-a-a-s,”’  ad¬ 
mitted  the  darkey,  “but  a  whale’s  differ¬ 
ent.  A  whale’s  got  mem’ry,  but  if 
one  o’  dem  ’gators  wus  ter  swaller  dis 
nigger,  he’d  jes’  go  to  sleep  dar  in  the 
sun  an’  forgit  all  about  me.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Some  time  ago  an  elderly  gentleman 
was  cycling  down  a  narrow  street  in  a 
country  town  when  a  dog  suddenly 
rushed  out  from  a  doorway,  and  getting 
under  his  wheel  threw  him  on  the 
ground  in  a  sitting  position.  The  dog, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  situation,  circled 
round  and  round,  barking  playfully.  A 
boy  who  was  passing  at  the  same  time 
stood  calmly  staring  at  the  performance 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  inquired 
in  a  quiet  voice:  “Did  you  fall  off, 
mister?”  “Of  course  I  did,”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  angrily,  while  getting  up 
and  endeavoring  to  brush  the  dust  from 
his  clothes,  “Ah,”  replied  the  lad  as  he 
strolled  away;  “I  thought  you  couldn’t 
have  sat  down  in  the  road  just  to  play 
with  the  dog.” — London  Telegraph. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Freight  Prepaid  Rubber  Roofing 


Order  •’B-B”  Roofing  at  once  to  get  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid— or  write 
for  catalog  and  samples  Free.  Kind  out  all  ubout  “B-B”  Roofing,  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable — long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  In 
Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  GetourFREE  SAMPLES— FREE 

—  BOOKLET.  We  pay  all 

Cement  and  Special  Rooting 
*  4  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll. 

Hammer  lays  it. 


Lowest  Factory 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply 
45-lb.  RoU— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft— 3-Ply 


$1?? 

185 

2?5 


Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  Ri  verand  north 
of  the  south  line  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  If  you  live  be¬ 
yond,  we  pay  freight 
that  far.  Longest  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Prompt,  Safe 
Delivery.  Write  us  at 
once  on  a  postal,  or  order 
from  this  advertisement. 

Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can’t  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  thiB  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Alford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  lime.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  If  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  hook  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  > 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 


We  make 
horse  power 
presmos  too. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS. 


Dropper  which  is  safe  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Bueineesllko  Outfit.  A  Monoy-Maker. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue, mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


WATER  SYSTEMS  1  1,1,11  11 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  ‘‘O'* 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Bo8tan7® oiber  Street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 


Deal  Buggies 
Are  Beauties 

And  They  Wear  As  Well  As  They  Look 

You  want  both  style  and  service  in  a' 
buggy.  You  get  them  both  in  the  DEAL. 

The  beauty  of  Deal  design  is  striking.  The 
finish  is  superb.  And  the  wear  Is  there — under  the  lustrous  paint  and  varnish. 
It’s  in  the  wheels  and  the  gear — in  the  body — the  trimmings — the  accessories. 
They  are  built  for  bad  roads — and  fairly  spin  over  the  hard,  smooth  stretches. 
There’s  speed  and  service  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  every  “  Deal." 

On  the  Market  50  Years-ln  the  Lead  Today 

Deal  buggies  have  been  pacemakers  in  style,  quality  and  service  for  over  fifty  years.  We  take 
our  time  and  we  build  them  right  and  don’t  care  a  continental  for  competition.  We  sell  all  we 
can  make  and  each  one  is  an  advertisement  on  wheels.  Thousands  of  Deal  Buggies  are 
advertising  our  high-grade  work,  all  through  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  You  see  them  every¬ 
where.  We  put  our  “Trade-Mark”  on  each  buggy,  and  this  is  what  it  means— “We  absolutely 
guarantee  the  material  and  workmanship  to  be  perfect.’*  It  is  as  good  as  an  .ggjEBuoc?i 
Insurance  Policy,  because  Michigan’s  Pioneer  Buggy  Builder  stands  back  of  it. 

Write  for  our  Free  Ru^y  Book.  It  is  different  from  the  ordinary  buggy  catalog, 
because  it  tells  the  plain  truth,  without  literary  varnish.  You’ll  enjoy  reading  it. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  today. 

Deal  Buggy  Company,  Dept.  20,  Jonesville,  Mich. 
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SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


BOSS 

I  %  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits, 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 

We  the  make  ROSS  SILOS  end  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


CUTTERS 


AND 


BLOWERS 


f 


Safety  Fly  Wheel  pre¬ 
vents  serious  damage. 
Controllable  Feed 

_  —  —  ■  - - —  saves  work  and  power. 

Highest  Silos  no  trouble.  Greatest  capacity, 
most  substantial  and  reliable.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  judge  silo  fillers. 


HARDER 


Box  II 


MFG.  CO., 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER! 

MACHINERY 

We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  botii  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  PressCo., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO 

AT 


GOODS 

RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  G6  Church  Street,  New  York. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  gave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Sanitary  Stablings,  Cow  Comfort 

Clean  Cows  * 

These  things  with  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 

Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 

the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchions  are  of 

an  entirely  new  type  and  have  no 
equal.  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 
or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 
are  steel,  wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement  of  cows,  standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Mangers  (furnished  any  length)  are  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  angle  iron  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  and  indoor  watering.  Trough  in  cement  fioor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  in  water — the  ideal  arrangement  for  cleanliness 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  lj^-inoh  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Room  for  all  attentions, 
cows  turn  easily,  easily  kept  clean.  The  whole  is  the  most  open,  neatest,  cleanest,  most  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none.  Write  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  on  ideal  cow  stabling.  We  make  five  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
line  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 

The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Note 
weights 
for  raising 
mangers.  A  line  of 
15  to  30  mangers  can  be 
instantly  raised  over  cows’ 

heads  for  cleaning  and  watering.  _ 

Concrete  floor  trough  forms  bottom  of  mangers. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EKIE,  I'A. 

Chicago,  Boston* 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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COST  OF  A  BARREL  OF  APPLES. 

The  Income  from  an  Acre. 

I  have  been  expecting  more  exact  figures  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  growing  apples.  A  loose  way  to 
figure  is  to  compare  gross  results  without  giving  any 
data  as  to  market  conditions,  local  buying,  scarcity 
and  cost  of  the  “extras”  in  fertilizer  and  labor.  It 
is  the  net  returns  after  paying  fair  interest  on  capital 
which  make  one  system  of  growing  better  than  an¬ 
other.  In  Nova  Scotia  good  clean  land  in  pleasant 
neighborhoods  is  worth  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre, 


muriate  of  potash,  $45;  nitrate  of  soda,  $63;  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  $67;  potato  fertilizer,  $31.50;  basic  slag, 
$20,  cash  same  Spring.  And  here  let  me  say  my 
experiments  on  orchard  with  and  without  fertilizer 
have  not  shown  any  increase  in  crop  on  good  20-year- 
old  orchard  from  fertilizer,  when  the  soil  was  in  a 
good  enough  condition  at  start  to  grow  a  Crimson 
clover  cover  crop.  So  in  the  two-acre  orchard  of 
which  I  give  figures  out  of  80  trees,  10  trees  only 
have  been  allowed  100  pounds  of  a  potato  complete 
fertilizer  each  year,  for  the  last  four  years.  As 
fertilizing  is  to  a  great  extent  a  science  of  trial 


to  get,  from  $3.25  for  1000-pound  horses  to  $3.50 

for  1200-pound  team  and  driver.  Cost  of  working 

each  acre  in  representative  Nova  Scotia  soil : 

Interest  on  one  acre  land  and  trees,  allowing  com- 
.pound  interest  from  one  year  to  10  years  on  labor 


and  capital,  $240  at  5  per  cent . $12.00 

Pruning  and  hauling  brush . ; . 75 

Plowing  114  acre  per  day  at  $3 . .  2.40 

Harrowing  8  times  at  50  cents .  4.00 

Picking  stones  each  year . 75 

Seed  15  pounds  Crimson  clover  at  12  cents .  1.8.9 

Spraying  three  times  (no  Sau  Jos6  scale),  tools  and 

labor .  6.50 


200  gallons  Bordeaux,  two  pounds  Paris-green....  1.80 

$30.00 

To  show  what  this  produces  I  have  two  acres  with 


A  GrANT  ELM  ON  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM.  Fig.  245.. 


sometimes  with  buildings  and  sometimes  without. 
Other  farms  equally  good  but  four  or  five  miles 
away  will  only  cost  $15  per  acre.  Young  men  get  $20 
per  month  and  board,  which  is  worth  $8  a  month, 
for  the  seven  Summer  months.  Good  careful 
teamsters  get  $2  to  $4  more.  Taxes  are  light.  Laws 
have  been  passed  which  fix  definite  standards  for 
apple  barrels  and  for  grades.  Our  fruit  inspectors 
do  as  much  to  enforce  this  law  as  is  consistent 
with  an  otherwise  slack  code  of  commercial  practice. 
Besides,  orcharding  makes  people  keen,  and  the 
sharpers  get  a  prune  back  every  year  or  two. 

Bone  meal  costs  $26  to  $30;  acid  phosphate,  $18; 


and  error  I  have  this  year  shifted  from  complete  to 
a  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  on  the  same  10  trees. 
Unhappily  the  trees  without  fertilizer  have  borne 
heavier  than  the  same  variety  fertilized,  so  as  it  is 
only  one  bag  on  two  acres  and  that  seems  a  handicap 
I  do  not  take  if  into  account. 

A  good  team  costs  $200  apiece  for  1200-pound 
horses,  and  I  allow  $125  each  for  grain  and  hay.  In 
Winter  work  is  slack  but  for  two  years  my  team 
worked  in  lumber  woods,  getting  2l/>  months’  hoard, 
and  earning  $60  net  for  team  per  year.  Another  man 
had  a  horse  killed  by  a  tree  without  compensation. 
Team  work  in  Spring  costs  by  the  day,  when  possible 


80  trees  now  22  years  old,  set  in  1886.  For  its  first 
14  years  it  was  occasionally  potatoed  with  15  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  and  occasionally  hayed.  I  have 
taken  off  one  crop  of  hay  in  1903,  but  will  not  do 
it  again.  My  figures  are  in  96-quart  Canadian  barrels, 
Government  standard ;  apples  shaken  down : 


1904..  80  trees  18  years  old . 136.70  barrels 

1905..  50  trees  19  years  old .  71.35  barrels 

1906.  .80  trees  20  years  old . 158.10  barrels 

1907..  80  trees  21  years  old . 248.31  barrels 


Total  on  two  acres  for  four  years . 614.46  barrels 


On  one  acre  average  per  year  is  76.81  barrels  un¬ 
packed.  On  packing  this  will  lose  12  per  cent,  giving 
67  barrels  packed.  My  net  prices  over  a  total  of  12 
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acres  of  similar  orchard,  with  freight,  commission, 
picking,  packing  and  barrels  deducted:  1904,  97.25 
cents  per  barrel  of  90  quarts;  1905,  $1.74.10;  1906, 
$1.37.70;  1907,  $1.75;  67  barrels  at  the  average  price 
per  year  of  $1.46  is  $97.82.  The  expenses,  including 
five  per  cent  on  capital,  were  $30 ;  total,  $67.82.  The 
varieties  are  40  Ben  Davis,  18  King  of  Tompkins, 
eight  Spy,  four  Ribston  and  a  few  Stark,  Canada 
Red,  Wagener  and  Baldwin.  Comparative  yields  of 
varieties  in  same  orchard  are  also  interesting.  Twenty 
Ben  Davis  (two  complete  rows,  one  of  which  was 
the  row  getting  the  bag  of  fertilizer  each  year) 
averaged  per  tree  per  year  2.75  barrels,  unpacked ; 
eight  Spy.  4.05  barrels;  four  Ribston,  2.25;  18  King 
of  Tompkins,  2.80. 

Proportionately  one  acre  of  40  trees,  20  years  old, 
deducting  12  per  cent  as  shrinkage  and  paying  for 
picking,  packing,  barrels,  freight  and  commission : 
Nova  Scotia  Ben  Davis,  96.80  barrels  at  $1,  $96; 
Nova  Scotia  Spy,  142.56  barrels  at  $1.75,  $249.48; 
Ribston,  79.2  barrels  at  $1.40,  $110.88;  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins,  98.56  barrels  at  $2.05,  $202.04.  Net  profit  per 
acre,  deducting  the  $30  expenses :  Ben  Davis  income 
$66;  Spy  income,  $219.48;  Ribston,  $80.88;  King  of 
Tompkins,  $172.04. 

Now  T  want,  like  the  twins,  to  see  your  “wheels 
go  round”  and  see  if  your  yields  are  equal,  even  if 
prices  are  less  or  greater.  John  buchanan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


SAVING  TIME  WITH  TOOLS. 

In  a  former  article  I  attempted  to  show  how  the 
larger  farmer  and  the  small,  by  co-operating  with 
his  neighbor,  might  by  the  use  of  larger  tools  fit 
his  soil  a  great  deal  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than 
is  usually  the  case.  There  is  a  class  of  farmers  to 
whom  such  a  method  will  not  appeal.  For  such  the 
method  followed  by  many  in  various  sections  living 
upon  medium-sized  farms  is  perhaps  more  practical. 
Many  farmers  find  they  cannot  handle  their  farms 
just  as  they  would  like,  because  of  a  lack  of  just  a 
little  help,  or  through  lack  of  proper  equipment.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  minutely  the  method, 
but  state  in  a  general  way  how  the  work  is  done, 
because  each  farmer  modifies  any  method  to  suit  his 
particular  conditions  or  ideas.  We  find  farmers  in 
every  community,  almost,  trying  to  handle  an  80- 
acre  farm  with  a  two-horse  outfit.  The  result  is 
that  in  an  unfavorable  season  like  the  present  the 
crops  go  in  late  and  the  yield  is  cut  down  accord¬ 
ingly.  However,  we  find  many  men  handling  the 
80-acre  farm  lone-handed,  and  doing  it  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  As  in  the  former  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  I  shall  confine  myself  to  getting  the  soil  in 
condition  for  the  crops  and  leave  the  care  of  the 
crop  for  a  future  paper. 

Instead  of  the  little  12-inch  plow  many  use  a  plow 
turning  16  inches,  and  requiring  three  horses.  In 
this  way  a  half  more  ground  may  be  turned,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  plow,  and  then  the  third  horse 
makes  the  work  lighter  for  the  team,  and  it  may  be 
kept  going  right  along.  With  two  such  outfits  we 
recently  plowed  a  15-acre  strip,  a  part  of  which  was 
in.  tough  June  grass  sod,  in  less  than  three  days,  and 
did  it  easily.  As  .  we  were  plowing  this  I  did  a 
little  figuring.  It  ran  something  as  follows :  This 
strip  is  85  rods  long,  and  it  took  193  rounds  to 
plow  it.  We  averaged  a  round  about  every  18 
minutes,  one  minute  of  this  being  required  to  turn 
at  the  corners.  One  man  required  only  10  seconds, 
while  the  other  spent  20  seconds  yelling  and  lifting 
his  plow  around.  The  first  man  seldom  did  more 
than  bear  down  upon  his  plow  handles  and  let  the 
team  swing  the  plow  around.  I  mention  this  fact  to 
show  how  one  man  used  his  head  instead  of  his 
muscles. 

On  most  farms  this  15  acres  would  probably  have 
been  in  two  fields,  each  about  40  rods  long,  and 
have  been  plowed  in  perhaps  eight  lands  each.  This 
would  make  64  corners  for  the  two  fields — 60  more 
than  in  our  large  field  where  we  plowed  in  one 
body.  Taking  10  seconds  as  the  average  time  of 
turning  at  the  corner  it  would  take  nine  minutes 
longer  to  plow  the  equivalent  of  a  round  in  the  large 
field.  This  means  that  it  would  require  a  half 
longer  to  plow  the  same  amount  of  land,  or  a  loss 
of  lJ/2  day.  With  the  small  12-inch  plow  this  would  ' 
be  extended  to  more  than  two  days’  loss  of  time. 
Think  of  two  days  out  of  every  five  being  absolutely 
thrown  away!  Many  may  think  this  a  little  over¬ 
drawn,  but  look  around  and  see  if  this  very  thing 
is  not  going  on  in  your  own .  neighborhood.  Of 
course  in  wet  fields  it  is  necessary  to  plow  in  lands 
and  leave  the  furrows  for  drainage. 

While  I  was  doing  this  figuring  a  neighbor  was 
fitting  a  field  for  corn  with  two  horses  and  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow.  This  man  had  another  horse  stand¬ 
ing  idle,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
might  weight  down  the  harrow,  and  by  using  the 
idle  horse  make  the  harrow  nearly  twice  as  effective. 


The  recent  rains  had  packed  down  the  ground  so 
that  the  harrow  merely  scratched  the  surface  in 
some  places,  and  where  the  ground  was  lumpy  it 
simply  turned  the  lumps  over.  This  man’s  intention 
evidently  was  to  keep  at  that  ground  till  he  wore  it 
out.  Had  he  taken  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  three 
horses  he  could  have  torn  up  that  crust  and  those 
clods  at  one  going  over,  and  by  then  using  the  roller, 
which,  by  the  way,  stood  in  an  adjoining  field,  those 
clods  which  were  not  very  hard  would  have  disap¬ 
peared  as  if  by  magic.  On  our  own  field  we  used 
the  roller  and  spring-tooth  entirely.  Three  rollings 
and  twice  over  with  the  spring-tooth,  which  was 


A  COLORADO  TURNIP  PATCH.  Fig.  246. 

weighted,  put  the  ground  in  reasonably  good  shape 
except  in  places  which  required  an  extra  going  over 
with  each  implement.  Some  may  think  this  a  poor 
fitting  for  corn.  I  must  confess  it  does  not  come  up 
to  my  rule  of  cultivating  my  corn  once  before  it  is 
planted,  but  being  June  and  threatening  rain  I  de¬ 
cided  to  take  no  chances.  In  our  haste  to  get  the 
corn  planted  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  hitch 
four  horses  to  the  15-foot  spike-tooth.  Last  Spring, 
throwing  aside  my  better  judgment,  I  decided  on  one 
strip  to  go  over  the  ground  twice  with  this  harrow 
instead  of  once  with  the  spring-tooth.  In  going  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  another  with  the  latter  we 
crossed  the  part  which  had  been  gone  over  the  last 
two  times  with  the  spike-tooth  and  the  path  of  the 
spring-tooth  furnished  an  object  lesson  which  I 
thought  my  men  never  would  forget.  But,  alas ! 
imagine  my  surprise  the  other  day  when  one  of  them 
came  to  me  and  said*  he  rode  the  spring-tooth  over 
that  hard  spot  as  I  had  told  him  to  do,  but  it  made 
it  look  worse  than  when  lie  did  not  ride.  I  told 
him  to  jump  right  upon  that  harrow  every  time 
he  came  to  that  hard  spot,  and  the  worse  it  made  it 
look  the  better  I  would  be  suited,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  get  those  clods  torn  up  where  the  roller  could 
make  short  work  of  them.  The  cost  of  a  first-class 
plow,  roller  and  spring-tooth  need  not  exceed  $50, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  they  will  pay  for 
themselves  the  first  year  on  the  average  farm,  not 
only  by  the  aditional  work  they  will  enable  one  to 
do,  but  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Fulton  Co.,  O.  J.  D.  PRICKETT. 


CHANCES  IN  COLORADO. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  on 
poultry  opportunities  last  Spring.  Chicken  business 
pays  well  here,  but  we  have  other  things  that 
pay  better,  if  care  is  taken  with  the  plants, 
and  the  owner  does  not  have  to  get  up  be¬ 
fore  daylight  and  work  until  after  night  to 
make  a  good  living,  and  that  is  in  the  raising  of 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  potatoes  without  irrigation. 
Fig.  247  shows  Mr.  Carl  Martin  with  a  basket  of 
cauliflower,  weighing  from  six  to  12  pounds  per  head. 


THE  CAULIFLOWER  THAT  SELLS.  Fig.  247. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  furnishing  the  hotels  with  same 
at  eight  cents  per  pound  all  Summer  and  cabbage  at 
two  cents  per  pound;  both  of  which  has  been  raised 
by  his  wife  and  hauled  to  town  by  Mr.  Martin.  The 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  have  been  raised  without  irri¬ 
gation,  and  made  more  than  $500  per  acre,  on  land 
that  is  valued  at  not  more  than  $25  per  acre.  This 
is  something  that  the  poor  man  and  gardener  can 
raise  without  much  capital.  Another  thing  that  brings 
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in  a  lot  of  ready  cash  is  watermelons  and  canteloupes. 
Joseph  Potter  from  Indiana,  besides  his  other  crops, 
had  one-half  acre  of  watermelons  that  he  sold  over 
$200  worth  from  and  gave  away  dozens  of  them 
besides.  A  great  deal  is  done  on  a  large  scale, 
but  that  only  makes  the  opportunity  greater  for  those 
who  wish  to  garden  or  raise  vegetables.  Fig.  246 
shows  a  field  of  Colorado  turnips.  One  word  more 
about  Mr.  Carl  Martin :  He  moved  to  Colorado  19 
years  ago  from  Bloomington,  Ilk,  with  a  large  family, 
went  through  a  great  many  privations  and  hardships 
the  first  five  years,  because  he  did  not  know  which 
crops  were  best  adapted,  or  how  to  till  the  soil,  but 
he  has  learn  how  all  right,  as  he  has  a  family  of 
12  children  and  could  sell  out  now  for  $75,000,  and 
has  made  it  all  right  here  without  any  other  income. 
He  raises  crops  on  his  $20  per  acre  land,  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  $150  per  acre  land  of  Illinois. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Colo.  w.  s.  pershing. 

ANSWERS  BY  PROF.  MASSEY. 

Cheat  in  Oats  and  Wheat. 

Last  October  I  seeded  several  acres  in  Winter  oats.  Soon 
after  seeding  I  top-dressed  some  of  the  thinnest  places 
in  the  lot  with  good  stable  manure.  I  find  at  this  writing 
everywhere  I  top-dressed  about  one-half  of  the  oats  are 
cheat  or  chess.  Can  you  account  for  this?  Wheat  treated 
in  identically  the  same  manner  not  affected,  all  adjoining. 

Ixniisa,  Va.  m. 

The  notion  that  wheat  and  oats  turn  to  an  entirely 
different  species  of  grass  has  more  lives  than  a 
Thomas-cat.  If  there  is  no  cheat  seed  in  your  land 
or  none  sown  there,  you  will  have  no  cheat,  for 
cheat,  Bromus  secalinus.  comes  from  seed  of  Brotnus 
secalinus  and  from  no  other.  You  can  just  as  easily 
get  wheat  or  oats  by  sowing  cheat  seed  as  you  can 
cheat  from  sowing  wheat  or  oats.  The  seed  of  the 
cheat  is  very  like  a  small  oat,  and  can  be  sown  with 
oats  without  being  noticed,  while  they  would  be 
noticed  among  wheat.  You  sowed  cheat  seed  with 
your  oats,  and  the  manure  made  them  grow  strongly 
and  show  well  where  the  manure  was  applied.  The 
same  manure  may  have  been  put  on  the  wheat  and  you 
found  no  cheat,  because  it  was  not  the  manure  that 
brought  the  seed  in,  and  wheat  was  sown  without 
any  cheat  seed. 

Seeding  Vetch  and  Wheat. 

Can  vetch  and  wheat  be  seeded  at  last  working  of  corn, 
or  is  that  too  early?  Is  it  necessary  to  inoculate  soil 
for  vetch  and  how?  What  time  should  the  vetch  and 
wheat  be  cut  for  hay,  and  how  does  the  wheat  as  bay 
compare  with  Timothy?  Is  the  vetch  likely  to  reseed 
itself  and  become  a  nuisance?  What  is  the  best  time  <o 
seed  the  wheat  and  vetch  if  seeding  in  corn  is  too  early  ? 
Could  grass  seed  and  clover  be  seeded  with  it  in  Fall 
and  Spring  with  a  chance  of  not  being  smothered  out  1 
How  much  vetch  seed  is  needed  to  the  acre,  and  also 
wheat  with  it?  Here  we  can  seed  eowr  peas  after  the 
vetch  and  wheat  is  cut,  and  have  peas  off  for  hay  in 
time  for  seeding  to  grain.  f.  w.  h. 

Hollywood,  Md. 

I  have  sown  Hairy  vetch  and  wheat  with  perfect 
success  in  North  Carolina  in  September,  which  is 
much  earlier  than  I  would  sow  wheat  for  grain  there, 
on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  Hessian  fly.  But 
it  escaped  that  time,  and  made  two  tons  of  excellent 
hay  per  acre,  the  vetch  running  to  the  top  of  the 
wheat  and  hanging  down  as  though  it  would  have 
liked  to  climb  further.  But  I  fear  that  sowing  wheat 
among  the  corn  would  not  do  so  well.  I  have  seen 
around  here  some  very  pretty  fields  of  Crimson 
clover  and  wheat  mixed  for  hay,  and  as  it  is  the 
common  practice  here  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the 
cornfields  at  last  working,  these  may  have  been 
sown  in  that  way,  but  not  having  tested  the  matter  in 
my  own  practice  I  hesitate  to  advise  it.  *  If  you  have 
any  interest  in  the  wheat  crop  for  grain,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  slow  with  the  vetch,  as  it  may 
become  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  the  wheatfields. 
It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
the  corn  and  to  make  a  fine  crop  of  hay  in  the  Spring, 
as  is  done  in  almost  every  cornfield  around  here, 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Crimson  clover  will 
give  trouble  as  a  weed.  Hay  made  from  vetch  and 
wheat  is  far  better  than  Timothy,  especially  for  cows, 
for  which  Timothy  is  about  as  poor  feed  as  you  can 
get.  Soil  from  an  old  garden,  where  English  peas 
have  long  grown,  will  inoculate  the  soil  for  vetch 
very  well.  The  best  time  for  sowing  the  wheat  and 
vetch  will  be  in  September.  Grass  seed  can  be  sown 
with  it,  as  the  vetch  will  make  but  little  show  in 
the  Fall.  But  it  will  come  again  the  next  Fall 
strongly.  Half  a  bushel  of  vetch  seed  is  sufficient 
for  an  acre.  After  the  crop  of  wheat  and  vetch  I 
have  mentioned  above  were  cut  I  prepared  the  land 
and  sowed  cow  peas  and  made  another  good  crop 
of  hay  in  August,  and  then  prepared  the  land  well 
and  sowed  to  Alfalfa,  and  on  part  of  the  land  got  a 
good  stand.  _  w.  F.  massey. 

The  Chinese  use  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  wheel  in  the 
exact  center — with  two  crates  or  boxes.  This  barrow 
will  carry  about  300  pounds,  and  a  stout  Chinaman  will 
wheel  it  about  27  miles  a  day  over  a  dry  road. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN,  AGAIN. 

“  Germless  Eggs  Dry  Mash  Feeding. 

I  see  on  page  470,  in  “Brevities,”  that  Mr.  Mapes  is 
selling  guaranteed  “germless  eggs.”  As  I  am  in  the 
poultry  business  I  would  like  Mr.  Mapes  to  tell  us  in  full 
how  it  is  done.  p.  w.  M. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  trade  has  not  sought 
for  “germless  eggs,”  backed  by  the  guarantee  of  a 
responsible  party,  long  before  this. 

Most  people  in  this  part  of  the  world 
want  animal  food  in  some  form  as  part 
of  their  bill  of  fare,  rather  than  an 
exclusive  vegetable  diet.  Of  all  the 
forms  of  animal  matter  used  as  human 
food,  an  egg  is  best  calculated  for 
transportation  to  distant  markets,  and 
can  be  successfully  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  easier  than  flesh,  fish  or  milk. 

Nature  has  provided  in  an  egg  all  the 
elements  of  matter  needed  to  grow  and 
sustain  the  life  of  a  chick  for  three 
weeks  or  more,  thus  making  a  complete 
food  of  it.  The  only  other  example 
of  a  complete  food  which  we  find  in 
nature  is  milk.  While  milk  is  easily 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  bacteria  and 
other  forms  of  decay  as  soon  as  drawn, 
an  egg  is  done  up  in  a  neat  package 
enclosed  in  a  case  that  is  almost  im¬ 
pervious  to  air  and  water,  and  then 
surrounded  by  a  protecting  calcareous 
shell  or  case.  In  the  case  of  a  germ¬ 
less  egg,  this  package  of  animal  food 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  eating, 
for  weeks  and  months  in  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings,  either  Summer  or  Winter. 

If,  however,  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
formation  of  the  egg  it  is  fertilized  we 
have  an  entirely  different  proposition  so 
far  as  preserving  it  in  good  condition 
for  eating  is  concerned.  It  now  only 
awaits  the  application  of  a  certain 


the  eggs  laid  will  be  germless.  Ten  days  after  I 
removed  the  roosters  from  my  “hen  barn”  I  placed 
four  eggs  in  an  incubator,  and  one  of  the  four  proved 
to  be  fertile.  About  95  per  cent  had  previously  been 
fertile.  At  present  there  i§  no  known  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  an  egg  is  fertile,  short  of  ap¬ 
plying  sufficient  heat  to  start  the  germ  into  life,  hence 
the  consumer  who  buys  germless  eggs  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  seller.  This  seems 


would  think  that  a  small  flock  having  free  range  in 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  would  lay  well  on 
“any  old  way”  of  feeding.  Such  was  not  the  case,  how¬ 
ever.  I  tried  various  systems,  including  hopper  feeding 
of  a  variety  of  grains,  wet  mashes,  dry  mashes,  etc.,  and 
finally  found  out  that  I  got  the  most  uniform  results 
by  keeping  the  dry  mash  before  them  at  all  times, 
and  feeding  about  an  ounce  of  wheat  per  hen  in  the 
morning  and  an  ounce  of  corn  per  hen  for  the  ration 
at  noon.  From  that  time  until  the  next 
morning  they  had  only  the  dry  mash  to 
work  at.  The  week  which  gave  best  re¬ 
sults  I  was  feeding  a  dry  mash  of  one 
part  cornmeal  and  one  part  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  three  per  cent  of  bone  meal 
added.  This  week  the  five  hens  laid  28 
eggs,  an  average  of  80  per  cent  per  day. 
Why  the  last  feed  of  whole  grain  given 
at  noon  is  better  than  to  wait  until  night 
to  give  it,  is  not  apparent.  By  the 
middle  of  May  I  was  ready  to  test  this 
system  on  all  my  flocks,  and  found  to 
my  surprise  a  uniform  gain  in  all  the 
flocks.  The  best  of  the  laying  season 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  over  by  May 
15,  yet  I  got  a  gain  of  200  eggs  per  day, 
most  of  which  still  holds  after  a  month’s 
trial.  Most  of  the  hens  would  greedily 
eat  more  than  this  allowance  of  whole 
grain,  yet  I  found  that  to  allow  them 
to  do  so  retards  egg  development  at 
once,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  in 
the  flock.  Hence  I  conclude  that  quan¬ 
tity  is  an  important  factor  to  consider 
in  feeding  .grain  to  hens,  as  well  as 
quality.  o.  w.  mapes. 


GINSENG  STORIES.— The  ginseng 
nen  have  been  remarkably  quiet  of  late. 
We  can  remember  the  wild  stories  told  a 
few  years  ago  by  those  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  plants  and  seed.  They  suc- 

amount  of  heat  for  this  germ  of  life  LACH  ENALIA  PENDULA.  Much  Reduced.  Fig.  249.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  554.  unfortunateS  peopfe  who7  expected^ 
to  begin  to  develop  into  the  chick  for 


which  nature  has  provided  this  package  of  food.  The 
necessary  heat  may  come  from  the  bodies  of  broody 
hens  sitting  on  the  nest,  from  an  incubator,  from  the 
sun,  or  even  from  fermenting  manure  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  It  takes  but  a  short  exposure  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  heat  for  development  sufficient  to  be  discerned 
with  the  naked  eyes,  even  without  breaking  the  shell. 
Remove  the  source  of  heat  after  development  has 
once  begun  and  death  results  within  the  shell,  and 
instead  of  an  appetizing  package  of  food  we  have 
what  might  properly  be  called  a  coffin. 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 


laciienalia  luteola.  much  reduced. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  554. 
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germless  egg  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  fertile 
egg  when  looking  for  table  supplies? 

A  hen  will  lay  the  same  number  of  eggs  regardless 
of  whether  there  are  males  in  the  flock  or  not.  Just 
at  what  period  in  the  development  of  the  egg  the 
germ  of  life  is  enclosed,  is  not  so  well  known,  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  conclude  that  two 
weeks  after  the  males  are  removed  from  the  flock 


to  present -great  possibilities  for  building  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  placing  a  little  bit  of  “character”  into  the 
eggs  as  well  as  the  barrels  of  apples  we  place  upon 
the  market.  The  most  approved  style  of  package  at 
present  seems  to  be  small  .boxes  or  “cartons”  hold¬ 
ing  one  dozen  each.  These  are  sealed,  and  the  guar¬ 
antee  printed  on  the  box  or  seal.  In  view  of  the 
chances  which  the  ordinary  grocer’s  egg  runs,  either 
from  being  left  in  the  nest  several  days  under  a 
broody  hen,  or  sitting  about  a  hot  grocery,  or  in  the 
freight  car  moving  slowly  to  market,  or  standing 
upon  some  siding  switch,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
subsequent  months  in  cold  storage,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  so  many  eggs  reach  consumers’  tables  in  edible 
condition. 

TRESPASSING  HENS. — I  have  been  interested  in 
the  discussions  in  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
to  best  way  to  handle  a  neighbor’s  hens  that  are  trouble¬ 
some.  The  plan  of  fixing  up  a  nest  for  the  hens  to 
lay  in  while  visiting  you  looks  feasible  to  the  novice, 
but  unfortunately  in 'this  case  the  chances  are  more 
than  1G  to  1  that  she  will  go  home  to  lay  as  well  as 
to  roost.  She  was  made  that  way.  The  Deacon’s 
plan  is  more  practical.  He  recommends  fixing  up 
some  sort  of  an  enclosure  on  your  grounds  into 
which  the  visiting  hens  can  be  lured,  and  the  door 
closed  early  in  the  day.  If  there  is  no  barn  or  other 
building  at  hand  a  temporary  affair  can  be  cheaply 
provided  with  the  aid  of  a  little  wire  netting.  When 
it  comes  time  of  day  to  seek  her  nest,  the  hen  finding 
the  way  barred  by  a  closed  door  will  soon  search 
out  some  corner  and  deposit  her  egg  for  you.  A 
little  subsequent  tact  in  telling  of  the  nice  large  eggs 
your  neighbor’s  hens  lay  will  bring  him  to  reason  in 
most  cases.  Trespassing  animals  and  unruly  children 
are  two  great  sources  of  neighborhood  quarrels,  and 
a  peaceable  man  will  find  diplomacy  needed  at  times. 

DRY  MASH  FEEDING. — Perseverance  seems  to 
have  solyed  the  problem  of  “dry  mash”  feeding  for  me. 
“Other  people  succeed  with  it,  and  so  can  you,”  was 
a  favorite  saying  with  the  Deacon.  I  wanted  to  raise 
some  good  cockerels  for  my  own  use  next  year  that 
would  obviate  danger  of  inbreeding,  and  for  this 
purpose  mated  five  pullets  raised  from  eggs  secured 
from  a  noted  breeder  last  year,  with  what  I  considered 
the  best  cock  I  had,  and  placed  them  near  the  house 
in  a  colony  brooder  house,  where  I  saw  them  many 
times  a  day.  A  fence  prevented  them  from  annoying 
us  about  the  house,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
their  roaming  as  far  as  the  north  pole  in  the  other 
direction.  The  Deacon  suggested  that  here  was  a  good 
chance  to  watch  the  liens’  behaviour  under  different 
systems  of  feeding.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a 
hen  will  respond  to  a  change  of  feed,  either  for  better 
or  worse,  especially  in  the  natural  laying  season.  One 


reap  a  fortune  in  a  backyard,  but  ended 
by  losing  every  cent  they  paid  out.  We  know  several 
people  who  ivoulcl  invest  in  ginseng  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  tell  them.  They  threw  their  money  away.  The 
latest  yarn  comes  from  Indiana,  and  is  about  a  gin¬ 
seng  dog! 

The  dog  goes  into  the  woods  and  sniffs.  It  can  smell 
ginseng  a  mile,  the  owner  says,  and  as  soon  as  the  gin¬ 
seng  root  is  found  the  dog  begins  barking,  as  if  it  had 
treed  a  ’coon.  All  the  owner  has  to  do  is  to  follow 
the  dog’s  bark,  dig  up  the  ginseng  root  and  take  it  to 
market. 

In  some  cases  the  dog  digs  the  root  out  with  his 


LACIIENALIA  TRICOLOR.  MUCH  REDUCED. 
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paws  and  carries  it  to  his  owner.  This  story  teller 
should  go  on  and  prove  that  the  dog  dries  the  root, 
carries  it  to  market  and  carries  the  money  back  to 
his  master.  It  is  a  shame  to  make  the  poor  man 
work  at  all,  since  ginseng  farming  is  “easy  money.” 
Here-  is  a  chance  to  revive  the  ginseng  business  and 
sell  a  new  crop  of  seeds  and  roots  to  the  old  crop  of 
suckers.  Throw  in  a  dog  of  this  wonderful  breed 
with  every  order ! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  wi-iter  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


AN  ILLINOIS  ELM. 

The  picture  of  the  great  elm  tree 
shown  on  the  first  page  was  sent,  us  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Peironnet,  of  Illinois.  It  is 
60  years  old,  stands  61  feet  high,  with 
10  feet  circumference  of  trunk  and  a 
spread  of  82  feet.  Men  come  to  regard 
such  a  tree  as  a  dear  old  friend.  A 
man  with  gray  in  his  hair  who  had  seen 
the  tree  grow  and  develop  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  it  cut 
down.  He  could  not  possibly  place  a 
suitable  money  value  .on  it.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  told  how  the  love  and 
sentiment  for  an  old  tree  has  grown  so 
great  in  the  East  that  people  will  pay 
for  having  the  old  veteran  patched  up. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  is  growing  in  the  West.  An  elderly 
man  may  well  protect  the  old  trees,  and 
younger  people  may  well  plant  new 
ones. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  POTATO  SEED. 

How  long  can  seed  potatoes  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  cutting  after  they  are  soaked  to  de¬ 
stroy  scab  germs? 

I  have  always  used  “formalin,”  and 
with  the  best  of  results.  For  experi¬ 
ment  I  have  treated  the  worst  of  in¬ 
fected  seed,  and  always  have  raised 
smooth  tubers  from  same.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  handy  for  me  to  plant  soon 
after  having  treated  the  seed;  that  is 
within  a  few  days  at  the  most,  and  I 
think  I  prefer  that  way,  for  if  in  the 
ground  the  seed  is  out  of  danger  of 
becoming  again  infected  with  the  germs, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to 
remain  about  I  would  expect  the  forma¬ 
lin  to  evaporate  from  the  seed,  and  they 
being  dry,  might  again  take  the  germs 
from  baskets,  bags,  or  other  utensils 
being  used.  I  have  never  had  my  seed 
cut  far  in  advance  of  planting,  but  have 
usually  cut  only  as  fast  as  wanted. 

Torrington,  Conn.  L.  h.  r. 

This  Spring  we  soaked  our  seed  1 
hour  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  ounce  to  seven  gallons  of 
water  and  at  once  spread  (not  heaped) 
them  on  the  floor  of  an  open  chamber ; 
windows  on  three  sides  of  the  room, 
which  gave  them  plenty  of  light.  Most 
of  them  were  planted  in  two  weeks,  but 
about  three  bushels  were  kept  for  over 
a  month.  At  planting  the  sprouts  were 
green  and  tough  and  many  of  them  an 
inch  long.  We  cut  and  planted  them, 
not  using  special  care  in  handling.  They 
came  up  quickly  and  evenly  and  are  look¬ 
ing  fine  to-day.  We  always  cut  our  seed 
as  planted.  If  kept  many  days  after 
cutting  they  dry  up  and  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  M.  L.  C. 

Meadows,  N.  H. 


Questions  About  Lightning  Rods. 

A.  H.  P.,  Hulberton,  N.  Y. — On  page  806 
.T.  S.  Woodward  replies  to  T.  C.  P.  on 
lightning  rods.  Is  there  no  flash  when 
electricity  is  conveyed  from  the  clouds  to 
a  lightning  rod?  Would  enough  rods  in  a 
vicinity  prevent  lightning  flashes,  taking 
the  electricity  from  the  clouds  noiselessly? 
lias  there  been  any  test  with  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  to  know  whether  electricity  passes 
noiselessly  down  these  rods?  If  it  does, 
could  it  not  be  utilized  in  storage  bat¬ 
teries? 

Ans. — Only  in  exceptional  cases  is 
there  a  visible  discharge  of  electricity  to 
a  lightning  rod ;  while  a  good  rod  dur¬ 
ing  some  showers  may  take  enough 
electricity  silently  to  wreck  the  building 
totally  if  coming  as  a  stroke  with  no 
protection.  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  in 
his  essays  on  lightning,  mentions  a  case 
where  Napoleon  had  his  large  army  on 
dress  parade  when  a  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  came  up.  The  soldiers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  “fix  bayonets  and  shoulder 
arms.”  As  the  clouds  came  over  the 


immense  presentation  of  sharp  bayonet 
points  raised  the  electricity  was  drawn 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  lightning 
ceased,  but  as  soon  as  the  clouds  got 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  sharp  points 
the  discharges  were  as  terrific  as  before. 
The  army  thought  Napoleon  could  con¬ 
trol  the  elements,  and  so  he  could,  as  he 
happened  to  know  the  law  of  electricity. 
When  I  was  a  student  attending  an 
academy  on  which  was  a  good  lightning 
rod  which  was  so  arranged  that  it  could 
be  disconnected  near  the  ground,  I 
have  seen  sparks  passing  half  an  inch 
or  more  and  have  received  smart  shocks 
to  my  knuckles  when  offered  to  the  de¬ 
tached  end  of  rod.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
the  practicability  of  storage  of  electricity 
by  this  means.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Dodder  in  Clover. 

8.  B.  R.,  Pennsylvania. — Xfy  neighbor  has 
in  his  clover  field  a  number  of  patches  of 
a  peculiar  plant  and  I  enclose  a  sample. 
What  is  it  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  it?  We  think  it  came  in  some 
foul  western  clover  seed  planted  last  year. 
We  are  afraid  from  its  persistency  it  will 
spread  and  take  possession  of  the  ground. 

Ans. — This  was  one  of  the  dodders 
which  are  parasitic  on  the  clovers  and 
other  leguminous  plants.  It  does  great 
damage  in  Alfalfa  fields.  The  seed  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  clover  that  it 
often  passes  unnoticed  in  commercial 
clover  seed,  and  in  this  way  the  pest  is 
spread.  It  ought  to  be  a  prison  offense 
to  sell  clover  seecf  from  a  field  known 
to  be  infested  with  dodder.  The  seed 
germinates  in  the  soil,  but  soon  twines 
around  the  clover  and  loosens  its  hold 
on  the  ground,  living  on  the  host  and 
sending  its  thread-like  shoots  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  clover  at  the  starting  point 
soon  dies,  but  the  dodder  continues  to 
spread.  The  badly  yellowed  spots  should 
be  cut  separately  and  burned.  Any  in¬ 
fested  hay  saved  should  be  put  by  itself 
and  the  manure  from  it  put  on  fields 
that  are  to  be  kept  in  non-leguminous 
crops  and  cultivated  several  years.  As 
a  safeguard  against  this  pest  it  is  well 
to  send  samples  of  the  seed  before  sow¬ 
ing  to  the  State  experiment  station  or 
the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rye  for  Green  Manure. 

71.  I!.  C.,  Middleport,  Ohio. — I  have  about 
an  acre  planted  to  potatoes  that  I  desire 
to  plant  to  strawberries  next  year.  The 
soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  tiled,  and  I  believe 
suitable  for  Gandy  or  Senator  Dunlap.  I 
am  thinking  of  sowing  rye,  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized,  to  be  plowed  down  next  Spring. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  ?  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  would  you  recommend? 

Ans. — Are  the  potatoes  early  or  late? 
In  our  section  (northern  New  Jersey) 
we  can  dig  early  potatoes  before  Au¬ 
gust  15  and  then  sow  a  combination  of 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips. 
In  most  years  this  makes  a  good  growth, 
and  when  plowed  under  helps  the  soil. 
Late  potatoes  with  us  would  not  permit 
sowing  Crimson  clover.  We  should  sow 
rye  in  that  case.  When  potatoes  are 
well  fertilized  at  planting  little  addi¬ 
tional  fertilizer  is  needed  to  grow  a 
crop  of  rye.  In  using  rye,  however,  you 
must  plow  it  under  early.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  crops  to  take  the  moisture 
out  of  the  soil.  In  a  naturally  dry  sea¬ 
son,  if  you  let  it  stand  too  long  the  crop 
will  suck  the  soil  dry,  and  following 
crops  will  suffer.  We  think  it  pays  for 
the  extra  time  and  work  to  mow  the 
rye  and  let  it  wilt  before  plowing  it 
under.  Then  roll  the  ground  firmly  and 
work  the  upper  surface  fine.  In  this 
case  we  would  use  no  fertilizer  on  the 
rye,  but  put  800  pounds  or  more  on  the 
strawberries,  using  two  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  phosphoric  acid  and  seven 
potash.  _ 

“Every  man  should  know  himself,” 
remarked  the  Wise  Guy.  “Perhaps,” 
agreed  the  Simple  Mug,  “but  in  doing 
so  he  wastes  a  lot  of  time  that  might 
be  spent  in  making  more  desirable  ac¬ 
quaintances.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


Rosendale,  Wis. ,  Mar.  23,  '08. 
I  have  used  a  U.  S.  for  15  years. 
It  has  always  been  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  I  never  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  anyone.  CHAS.  L.  HILL. 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
EASY  RUNNING 
LONG  WEARING 


DURABILITY 

This  word  is  the  secret  in  separator  construction.  Compare 
these  two  letters,  please.  Is  not  Mr.  Kroyer's  experience,  with 
this  '*  cheap  ”  apology  for  a  separator,  sufficient  proof  to  any 
fair-minded  reader,  about  to  purchase  a  separator,  the  wise 
move  to  make?  Read  Mr.  Hill's  testimony,  please,  and  com¬ 
pare — 15  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  as  compared  with  8 
months'  use  and  “all  played  out."  The  ever-ready-to-use 


IMPROVED 
1  9  08 


U.S. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


has  more  practical  improvements  than  any  other  separator 
made,  having  a  solid,  low  frame ;  most  simple  yet  efficient 
bowl,  waist  low  supply  can  and  numerous  other  advantages. 

Send  to^lay  for  catalogue  No.  159,  describing  fully  this 
labor  saving,  money  earning,  reliable  separator. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

16  Diitrlbutln*  Warehouses 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


New  Market,  Minn.,  Mar.  19,  '06. 
I  bought  an  “Economy"  Separator 
8  months  ago  and  it  is  all  played  out 
now.  Ordered  a  No.  6  U.  S.  and  am 
now  satisfied.  A.  KROYER. 


GREEN  i  MOUNTAIN 

SI1/OS 

Superior  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FUNIA 


HPIIIfl  A  J!  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“Tiie  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  ‘‘Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  iny  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


rUn  OALE  bushel;  Cow  Peas.  $2.50  to  $:i.0C 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  wateT  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

rtl8«  traier  to  an?  height,  in  ar y 
Reliable,  economical,  to 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  F ree 
Catalog  gives  raluable  eaggeatious.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  F<«ter 
Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  W  rite  today. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway.  Raw  York  Clt| 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  THEFARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  It  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Saves  labor  of  hand  pnmping .  Cheaper 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Write  for  catalogue  AG  and  esti¬ 
mate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and 
Towers.  NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC ENGIKE CO.  ’ 

140  Nai.au  Street,  NenYork.  Eaeteryi  Cheater,  Pa, 


SEPARATORS  from  *  to  to  borse.  Steam  and  Carolina 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  r,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  a 


to  8  Hoise 
Sweep 
Powers, HaDd 

and  P  o  w  er 
Corn  Shell  cn. 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cotters.  Wood  Saws> 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rolleis.  „ 

The  Mcsaingcr  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  »  TaUuuj  ,  1* 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium 

V  pin. 


Flat 


.  .  per 
BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


nn  CDY  and  cabbage  plants  only 
UkLClII  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  1,000.  Price 
list  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


IT  I  CDY  PLANTS.— Perfection,  White 
■  Plume,  Giant  Pascal  and  Winter 
Queen,  $1.25  per  1,000;  5,000  for  $5.  Premium  Flat 
Dutch  and  Surehead  Cabbage,  $1  per  1,000. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


pci  CDY  PLANTS— Strong,  stocky  plants. 
MEaLkll  I  Raised  in  rows  on  rich  ground  and 
hoed  like  onions.  All  rows  are  thinned  by  hand  to 
give  the  plants  an  average  of  4  square  inches  of 
space  each  over  the  whole  field.  $1  per  1,000,  $9  per 
10,000,  500  70c.  Golden  Self  BleaehingfFrench  Seed) , 
White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden  Heart,  Giant 
Pascal.  Cabbage  plants.  F.W. Rochelle, Chester, N.J. 


s- WILL-KILL-FLIES 'n 


You  couldn't  fight  flies  and  do  your  best 
work;  neither  can  a  cow.  Protect  your  stock 
with  “  Will-Kill-Flies.”  It  is  a  wonderful 
new  spraying  oreparaUon  that  increases  the 
production  of  niillc  and 
eggs  by  killing  the  insect 
pests  that  annoy  your 
stock  and  poultry.  Easy-, 
safe  and  economical  to  use. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.  Your 
increased  profits  will 
amaze  you. 

Trial  gallon,  with 
sprayer,  82.00,  express  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  and  goods  returnable  at  our  expense. 
Trade  discount  to  agents. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Full  line  of  Spraversfor  all  purposes. 


MORE 

EGGS 


MORE 

MILK 


CABBAGE  WORMS 


Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 


gQ  use(j  for  j}  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

.TOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . T,cRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P.EN.T,  M.  WIECOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACICROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

URANIC  M  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIU . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Tree  Medicines. 

J.  A.  J.,  Cedar  Run,  N.  J. — I  enclose 
sample  of  bark  which  was  peeled  off  an 
apple  tree  by  the  action  of  a  new  spraying 
compound  which  I  have  discovered.  When 
the  bark,  which  is  infected  with  scale  and 
fungi,  gets  a  treatment  of  this  spray  it 
begins  to  peel  off  and  leaves  a  smooth  new 
bark  on  the  tree  and  makes  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  growth  than  if  not  sprayed,  and  if 
sprayed  early  before  buds  open  in  the 
Spring,  not  an  insect  or  spot  will  appear 
on  tree  or  fruit.  I  find  it  to  give  better 
results  than  whale  oil  soap,  Bordeaux  and 
lime  and  sulphur  combined,  and  it  adheres 
better  than  any  of  them. 

Ans. — Every  year  we  have  a  number 
of  propositions  of  this  sort.  Usually  the 
discoverer  wants  us  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  new  compound,  advertise  it  and 
put  it  on  the  market.  These  offers  are 
usually  made  in  good  faith,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  most  of  the  people  who 
offer  these  new  “remedies”  fully  believe 
in  them.  As  a  rule  the  remedy  is  not 
practical.  The  favorite  plan  is  to  bore 
into  the  tree  and  insert  some  powder 
or  liquid  which  will  go  into  the  sap 
and  thus  kill  the  insects !  In  the 
present  case  the  compound  is  to  take 
off  the  bark  and  let  new  bark  grow. 
It  is  possible  that  some  one  may 
stumble  on  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not 
very  likely.  Our  experiment  stations 
are  organized  partly  to  test  just  such 
things,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that 
farmers  cannot  spend  the  time  required 
to  try  all  new  things.  The  best  thing 
the  man  with  a  new  idea  in  spraying  can 
do  is  to  have  it  tested  at  an  experiment 
station.  It  will  have  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  anyway,  and  prove  its  worth  before 
fruit  growers  will  touch  it. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. 

II.  L.  P.  (No  Address). — I  would  like 
advice  regarding  some  young  fruit  trees 
which  were  planted  a  year  ago  this  Spring. 
When  and  how  should  they  be  trimmed? 
The  apples  I  should  like  to  have  grow  flat — • 
spreading  from  the  center,  but  do  not  know 
just  how  to  go  about  the  pruning. 

Ans.— ‘Olne  should  begin  when  they 
are  small  to  trim  trees  for  satisfactory 
shape  and  ability  to  hold  up  large 
crops,  and  a  fair  number  of  limbs, 

from  six  to  10  or  even  12,  will  make 
a  more  satisfactory  and  I  believ'e 
longer-lived  tree  than  a  crotchcd  (two 
limbs)  or  three  or  four  main  limbs, 

especially  when  they  start  from  the 
trunk  near  together.  Pears,  if  trees  are 
well  formed  when  bought,  require  little 
pruning  except  to  cut  out  extra  small 
branches  occasionally.  Cherries  will 
also  take  care  of  themselves  fairly 

well.  Plums  vary  growth  with  the 

different  varieties ;  the  upright  growers 
should  be  headed  lower,  even  a  foot 
high  for  Abundance  and  Wickson 
making  a  satisfactory  orchard  tree, 
whilst  Burbank  under  most  circum¬ 
stances  would  not.  Apples  I  prefer  to 
trim  or  prune  quite  a  little  when  young, 
although  I  do  not  try  to  grow  our 
young  trees  flat  some  varieties  can  be 
grown  so  very  easily,  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  Williams,  etc.,  while  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  and  Wealthy  would  try 
one’s  patience  to  make  a  flat  top  when 
young.  Every  fruit  grower  understands 
that  after  a  tree  reaches  bearing  age 
and  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  or  two  the 
branches  never  go  back  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  position,  but  the  tree  grows  flat  ill 
shape,  especially  if  there  are  plenty  of 
limbs  properly  started  from  its  trunk, 
and  this  leaning  over  of  the  limbs  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  growing  the 


tree.  Certain  rules  might  help  one. 
who  was  inexperienced.  Do  all  severe 
pruning  when  the  trees  are  dormant. 
In  setting  a  tree  set  the  heaviest  side 
toward  the  prevailing  wind.  If  one  side 
grows  to  overbalance  the  rest  of  tree 
pinch  back  on  young  trees  and  fertilize 
the  weak  side  on  large  ones.  Where 
young  trees  make  a  very  rapid  growth 
cut  back  when  dormant  to  a  proper 
shape,  which  will  hold  up  its  new 
growth.  h.  o.  MEAD. 

Malt  Sprouts  and  Brewers’  Grains. 

M.  U.,  Milford ,  Conn. — Which  do  you 
consider  the  best  to  feed,  malt  sprouts  or 
dried  brewers’  grains?  How  do  wet 
brewers’  grains  direct  from  the  brewery 
compare  with  dried  brewers’  grains?  Is 
hay,  malt  sprouts  and  middlings  a  good 
feed? 

Ans. — There  is  no  direct  method  of 
comparing  the  feeding  value  of  one  feed 
with  another.  In  practical  feeding  the 
main  questions  to  consider  are  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  cost  of  the  different  feeds, 
together  with  their  chemical  analyses. 
As  a  rule,  dry  brewers’  grains  cost  more 
than  malt  sprouts,  and  they  are  more 
valuable  to  feed,  especially  with  si- 
age  in  Winter,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  Summer.  Malt  sprouts,  being 
more  succulent,  will  produce  very  good 
results  when  fed  with  hay  and  dry  feed. 
In  comparing  wet  and  dry  brewers’ 
grains  the  same  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Wet  grains  can  only 
be  used  profitably  by  those  living  near 
the  place  of  manufacture,  where  a  fresh 
supply  can  be  procured  every  day  or 
every  other  day  at  most.  This  adds 
materially  to  the  labor  item ;  therefore 
unless  the  price  is  low  it  will  not  pay 
to  take  this  extra  trouble  to  get  wet 
grains.-  Of  course  the  dried  grains  and 
malt  sprouts  should  always  be  bought 
on  their  analysis.  Hay,  malt  sprouts 
and  middlings  would  not  make  a  very 
well-balanced  ration.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  hay,  however,  and  if  you 
mean  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  this  would 
add  materially  to  its  value.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  try  about  two  pounds 
each  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  middlings, 
and  four  pounds  of  malt  sprouts,  wet 
several  hours  before  feeding,  and  vary¬ 
ing  the  quantity  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  each  cow  is  giving.  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  it  profitable  to  add  the 
cotton-seed  to  your  ration  if  you  are 


“  CONSISTENCY,  THOU  ART  A  JEWEL.” 

Popular  sentiment  a  few  years  ago 
among  fruit  growers  and  others  de¬ 
manded  the  most  drastic  treatment  of 
nurserymen  who  might  have  scale  on 
their  trees.  Tar  and  feathers  were  too 
good  for  them.  By  law  they  are  now 
hedged  about ;  thousands  of  trees  in 
some  scale  infested  sections  are  de¬ 
stroyed  yearly,  and  no  compensation 
granted  them.  I  believe  this  action  is 
right;  justness  to  common  interests  de¬ 
mands  it.  In  your  editorial  of  June  6 
you  write :  “It  is  not  right  to  expect 
farmers  to  submit  to  slaughter  of  their 
cows  without  a  fair  compensation,  and 
the  State  should  provide  money  enough 
to  compensate  for  this  destruction  of 
property.”  Now  why?  Why  on  the  one 
hand  should  the  State  pay  a  farmer  to 
abate  a  nuisance  or  a  condition  on  his 
farm  that  is  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
dangerous  to  human  life  and  to  other 
cattle,  and  on  the  other  hand  destroy 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  some 
man’s  nursery  stock  without  according 
any  compensation,  be  it  ever  so  slightly 
infested  with  scale,  that  careful  fumi¬ 
gation  would  remove  practically  all  dan¬ 
ger.  About  15  years  ago  we  owned  a 
valuable  herd  of  Short-horn  cattle.  We 
found  tuberculosis  had  crept  in,  and 
though  the  animals  were  still  salable, 
and  we  had  princely  offers  for  some  of 
the  cattle,  we  sacrificed  every  one  of 
them.  We  do  not  consider  special  credit 
is  due  any  man  for  such  action.  Any 
reliable  honest  man  will  do  the  same. 
Compensation  for  diseased  cows  savors 
too  much  of  buying  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmer,  as  he  was  bought  by  the 
race  track  bill.  The  farmer  asks  and 
demands  his  rights,  but  he  does  not  need 
to  be  bought.  I  do  not  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
State  agricultural  men  that  we  could  not 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers 
unless  we  paid  them  liberally  for  their 
diseased  cows.  In  my  opinion  the  State 
should  stand  the  expense  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  inspection  law  that  may 
be  passed,  and  if  condemned  animals 
should  be  sent  to  a  central  slaughter 
house,  and  in  cases  of  localized  tuber¬ 
culosis  carcasses  should  be  used,  the 
proceeds  should  rightfully  go  back  to 
the  farmer  where  it  belongs. 

FRANK  E.  RUPERT. 


DEDERICKS  ££ 


Here  are  the  three  cardinal 
points  of  press  building:  materials 
of  high  grade;  up-to-date,  careful 
construction;  and  skilled  workman¬ 
ship.  Inthe  Dederick  Baling  Press  you 
get  all  these  and  more ;  you  get  a  press 
that  will  produce  the  most 
work  with  the  fewest  re¬ 
pairs;  develops  high  effi¬ 
ciency  with  limited  pow¬ 
er.  Wonderfully  durable. 
A  press  to  fill  every  re¬ 
quirement  perfectly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Our  free  catalogue 
describes  the  entire  line  and 
gives  valuable  information. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

69  Tivoli  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


68  TONS  BALE^D 


IN  lO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


Will  maintain 
that  record  day 
after  day  with 
competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 
extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
horse  power 

ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

|  Box  80, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich* 


-I  MAN  T>1| 

rr  1  TON 

1  HORSE  DAL 

Lj  Ihour 

On  our  wonderful  new  Daisy  SELF-THREAD- 1 
INU,  self-feeding,  one-horse  hay  press.  It  is  I 
tho  only  one  on  the  market  on  which  one  f 
I  man  can  do  all  the  work.  This  tirst  success¬ 
ful  self-threading  device  —  greatest  time 
1  saver  ever.  Condenser  and  open  bars  on  bale 


[ hopper 


xincreasoca 


pacitv  and  prevent 

■  fork  catching. 
Five  days’ 
free  trial. 
W  rite  today 
for  prices 
|  and  circulars. 


'Capacity;  12  to  18  Tons  per  Day" 

Economical  In  help  and  power.  The  simple  I 
Self-Feed  attachment  handles  large  or  small 
charges,  saves  labor  and  adds  to  capacity. 
Press  stands  on  Its  wheels  In  operation — no 
holes  to  dig.  Tyer  stands  uptodohiswork.no 
getting  down  In  the  dust,  mud  or  snow.  Positive, 
automatic  plunger  draw,  bridge  less  than  eight 
Inches  high.  Easily  and  quickly  Bet  for  work. 
Adapted  for  work  at  bank  barns.  We  also  build  a 
Belt  Power  Press.  Get  free  catalog  before  buying. 
Sandwich  Mfp.  Co.,  167  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


producing  milk  or  butter,  as  I  have  as¬ 
sumed.  c.  S.  GREENE. 

Sweet  Potatoes  from  Cut  “  Seed.” 

I  come  to  the  relief  of  that  “employee” 
who  is  accused  of  telling  “fairy  tales” 
about  planting  sweet  potatoes.  During 
slavery  times  there  were  acres  planted, 
where  there  are  only  a  few  rows  planted 
notv.  The  crop  was  “pitched”  according 
to  the  number  of  people  on  the  place, 
white  and  black,  and  hundreds  of  bushels 
were  housed,  as  they  were  a  part  of  the 
weekly  rations  to  the  hands,  a  peck  to 
each  head  of  family.  In  those  days  noth¬ 
ing  hut  hits  of  small  potatoes  were  planted. 
Those  the  size  of  a  man’s  finger  to  a  little 
larger  were  preferred.  Bedding  and  slips 
were  unknown.  As  A.  W.  Smith  says  “the 
vines  root  in  a  day  or  two,  and  make  the 
best  and  smoothest  potatoes.”  Ten  or  12 
inches  of  the  tips  are  best.  r.  f.  m’g. 

Fayette,  Miss. 


Limb  Sulphur  for  Peach  Diseases. — I 
note  what  T.  H.  King  says  on  page  509 
about  spraying  not  doing  much  good  for 
leaf-curl.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
lime-sulphur  spray  should  do  much  good. 
I  have  used  this  for  five  years,  and  in  the 
last  three  years  have  never  seen  one  sign 
of  leaf-curl.  I  do  not  consider  it  much 
worse  to  apply  than  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
I  think  it  hinders  rot,  delays  blossoming, 
puts  a  color  on  hark  and  foliage,  that  noth¬ 
ing  else  will,  and  is  altogether  a  very  valu¬ 
able  application ;  one  which  I  would  not 
think  of  doing  without  on  peaches. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  iiotaling. 

Prices  for  Pickles. — I  noticed  a  farmer 
asking  regarding  pickles  for  picklehouse. 
We  are  paying  $2  per  thousand  for  pickles 
from  four  to  five  inches  long.  Farmers  get 
on  an  average  the  last  10  years  80,000 
pickles  per  acre.  We  also  take  from  the 
farmers  the  large  cucumbers  which  grow 
on  their  patches  for  relish  at  10  cents  per 
% -bushel  basket.  Lately  a  good  many 
nickle  houses  have  contracted  by  the  ton. 
They  are  paying  $20  for  straight  pickles 
up  to  five  inches  long ;  for  crooked,  which 
we  call  nubs,  they  only  pay  $7  per  ton,  and 
the  larger  cucumbers  they  do  not  take  at 
all.  We  are  using  Jersey  pickle  and  West¬ 
ern  pickle  seed.  c.  k.  k. 

Berlin,  N.  J. 


Customer:  “When  is  the  cheapest 
time  to  buy  thermometers?”  Shop¬ 
keeper  (absently)  :  “In  Winter,  sir;  they 
are  down  then.” — Illustrated  Bits. 


Ricker 

Hay  Carrier 

OR  BARN  OR  STACK 
WITH  FORK  OR  SLING 

Can  be  changed  to  run 
either  way  by  operator 
on  floor,  without  turning 
or  taking  offtrack;  com¬ 
bines  two  carriers,  either 
of  which  can  be  used  in 
case  of  breaking  one. 

HOLDS  THE  LOAD  AT  ANY  POINT 


If  rope  breaks  or  horses  stop;  car  always 
adjusts  itself  yet  bundle  cannot  fall;  draws 
easier  than  any  other  carrier  and  rope  wears 
longer.  Made  of  the  best  materials  for  per¬ 
manent  service— the  result  of  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  different  styles.  Send  for  free 
booklets— write  us  your  needs. 

RICKER  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAY  PRESSES 

1  ■  THE  HENDRICKS 


will  Barn  its  ;Cost  in  One 
A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Bree  Catalog. 

D.B.Hendricks  6  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


"Eli” 


Hay 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

16  styles  and  sixes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed, 
and  safe 
Don’t  buy 

see  the  EH  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  Sl  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTION^  JOINTEUPflLE  CUTS 

<o-;  -  - 

no 

'QZ  MORE/ 

use  co.c 

FOR  C  .%/  higcanum\ 

_  PLOW.v-^Ls.r^^^ycoNN.u.s.fty^^ 

Jointed  l'ole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keex>s  their  heels  away  front  the  Disks. 

His  ®ev-  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
wide.  All  Clark’s  ma- 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
f  l)  wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 


»  SENOFOB 
CIRCUtARSTOm 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4l2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0„ 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


WHITMAN'S  JSSU  BALING  PRESSES 

The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  sieam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 

Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ruralisms 

Lachenalias  as  Window  Plants. — 
Few  neglected  bulbous  plants  are  so 
well  worth  consideration  as  the  Lach- 
,’nalias  or  Cape  cowslips.  Lachenalia 
is  a  very  distinct  genus  of  dwarf  lily- 
like  flowering  plants,  all  natives  of 
South  Africa.  There  are  perhaps  40 
species,  but  only  four  or  five  have  at¬ 
tained  horticultural  importance.  Some 
hybrids  have  been  raised  that  are  su¬ 
perior  in  a  decorative  way  to  the 
parents,  and  there  is  promise  of  still 
further  advance.  The  improvement  of 
Lachenalias,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  Brit¬ 
ish  clergymen  who  have  a  fondness 
for  this  manageable  flowering  plant.  The 
favorite  species  are  L.  tricolor  and  L. 
pendula.  The  former  has  drooping 
leaves,  generally  handsomely  spotted 
with  brown,  while  Pendula  is  character¬ 
ized  by  upright  foliage,  less  conspic¬ 
uously  marked.  The  blooms  are  tubular 
or  bell-shaped,  from  one  to  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  and  of  various  bright 
shades  of  red  and  yellow,  marked  with 
purple  and  vivid  green.  They  are  car¬ 
ried  on  stout  stalks,  nine  inches  or  more 
high.  Under  good  treatment  each  bulb 
will  send  up  from  two  to  six  spikes, 
carrying  from  six  to  12  blooms  each, 
and  lasting  in  good  condition  two 
months  or  more.  It  is  this  lasting  qual¬ 
ity,  together  with  their  distinct  appear¬ 
ance,  that  gives  the  Lachenalias  their 
special  decorative  value.  Figs.  248  and 
250,  from  photographs,  taken  before  the 
subjects  had  attained  full  development 
give  some  idea  of  their  appearance. 
Nearly  150  blooms  were  perfected  in 
the  clump  of  L.  pendula  shown  in  Fig. 
249  before  new  spikes  ceased  to  be 
thrown  up.  The  species  mentioned  are 
well  worth  growing,  also  L.  reflexa, 
with  spreading  yellowish  bloom ;  L.  or- 
chioides  in  varied  colors  from  brown  to 
purple,  and  L.  glaucina  with  red,  yel¬ 
low  or  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with 
blue. 

Hybrid  Lachenalias  are  of  more  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  foliage  is  better  and  they 
are  freer  in  bloom.  Those  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  have  chiefly  been  bred  from  L. 
tricolor  and  L.  pendula,  and  run  to  red 
and  yellow  in  their  coloring.  L.  Nel- 
soni  is  a  great  favorite,  bright  yellow 
faintly  tinged  green;  Luteola,  lemon 
yellow;  Aurea,  golden  yellow;  Cawston 
Gem,  vigorous  and  free,  yellow  tipped 
with  red;  Delight,  orange,  tipped  with 
red,  purple  margin ;  Rector  of  Caw- 
ston,  yellow,  scarlet  and  brownish  pur¬ 
ple — truly  an  improved  L.  tricolor. 
These  varieties  cosh  from  12-  to  25 
cents  each  in  Holland.  The  species 
only  are  generally  offered  by  bulb  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  country.  Probably  the 
choicest  of  all  hybrids  is  Primula ;  very 
large  bells,  clear  yellow  tipped  rose. 
This  originated  in  Australia  and  is  still 
scarce.  The  price  of  Primula  has  not 
fallen  below  six  shillings  or  $1.50  each. 

Culture. — Lachenalias  are  in  every 
way  suited  for  pot  or  basket  culture  in 
the  window  garden  or  mild  greenhouse. 
L.  Nelsoni,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
best  hybrids  was  raised  in  a  window 
garden.  Any  sunny  window  or  con¬ 
servatory  that  can  be  kept  free  from 
frost  in  Winter  is  suitable  for  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Five  or  six  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  a  six-inch  pot,  using  light 
but  not  overrich  soil.  Free  drainage 
should  be  provided,  as  the  plants,  though 
moisture-loving  when  in  growth,  do  not 
thrive  in  sodden  soil.  Planting  should 
be  done  in  August  or  as  early  as  the 
bulbs  can  be  procured.  The  pots  may 
be  conveniently  stored  ill  a  frame  until 
November,  giving  them  a  rather  scanty 
supply  of  water  until  the  plants  are  well 
started.  They  stand  mild  Autumn  frosts 
without  harm,  but  the  soil  should  never 
be  permitted  to  freeze.  When  taken 
inside  they  should  be  placed  in  a  good 
light  and  the  soil  moisture  considerably 


increased.  They  thrive  best  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  cool  temperature — an  average 
of  50  degrees  at  night  suits  them  best. 
The  bloom  spikes  should  show  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  during  their  development 
well-diluted  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
with  advantage.  The  flowering  period, 
by  avoiding  high  temperatures,  may  be 
extended  from  eight  to  10  weeks,  after 
which  the  foliage  begins  to  fail.  The 
water  supply  may  gradually  be  lessened 
but  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  good 
light  and  in  a  growing  temperature  un¬ 
til  the  leaves  are  quite  yellow,  after 
which  the  pots  may  be  dried  off  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  until  time 
to  shake  out  the  dormant  bulbs  for  re¬ 
planting.  There  is  generally  a  good  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  larger  bulbs  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  better  condition  than 
when  received  from  the  dealer.  Seeds 
are  sparingly  produced,  but  grow 
readily,  and  bloom  in  about  two  seasons, 
with  fair  treatment. 


I  would  like  to  know  through  Ruralisms 
how  to  grow  carnal  ions  successfully;  how 
to  treat  them  so  as  to  get  big  blooms  and 
bow  to  slip  them  so  they  will  grow ;  if 
they  need  plenty  of  root  room ;  in  fact 
anything  that  would  help  one  who  is 
ignorant  in  growing  flowers. 

Tecumseh,  Kan.  u.  h.  m. 

The  best  carnation  blooms  are  grown 
from  “slips”  rooted  in  February  or  early 
March  and  planted  out  nearly  20 
inches  apart  in  April  or  May  in  good 
garden  soil.  Clean  cultivation  should 
be  given  the  plants  throughout  the 
Summer  and  when  bloom  buds  appear 
they  should  promptly  be  pinched  out. 
The  leading  shoots  should  also  be 
pinched  out  two  or  three  times  that  the 
plant  may  grow  thick  and  stocky  in¬ 
stead  of  spindling.  In  August  the 
plants  are  carefully  lifted  and  brought 
inside,  planting  them  one  foot  apart  in 
greenhouse  benches,  containing  five  or 
six  inches  of  compost,  composed  of  two- 
thirds  well-rotted  sods  and  one-third 
fine  old  manure.  About  a  handful  of 
fine  ground  bone,  and  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  clean  wood  ashes,  may  be  added 
to  each  barrow  load  of  soil.  If  for  the 
window  garden  we  would  use  boxes  10 
by  16  inches  and  eight  inches  deep,  well 
provided  with  drainage  holes  and  con¬ 
taining  nearly  seven  inches  of  similar 
potting  compost.  Carnations  do  need 
considerable  root  room,  but  boxes  of 
this  pattern  will  very  comfortably  ac¬ 
commodate  two  strong  plants  each.  Car¬ 
nations  rarely  thrive  well  in  pots, 
even  of  the  largest  size,  but  grow  vig¬ 
orously  in  greenhouse  benches  or  boxes 
as  above  described.  It  is,  of  course, 
presumed  that  the  tender,  everbloom- 
ing  varieties  such  as  are  found  in  com¬ 
merce,  are  desired.  The  hardier  garden 
kinds  may  be  left  outside  over  Winter 
with  a  suitable  protection  of  litter  or 
strawy  manure.  If  they  survive  they 
will  probably  bloom  profusely  in  Spring 
and  again  sparingly  in  late  Summer,  but 
the  flowers,  though  bright  and  hand¬ 
some,  will  be  small  and  inferior  to 
those  of  the  regular  forcing  kinds.  For 
free  Winter  blooming  in  greenhouse  or 
window  carnation  plants  require  abun¬ 
dant  light,  good  ventilation  and  a  pretty 
steady  temperature,  ranging  about  55 
degrees.  Draughts,  dry  heat  and  severe 
chills  quickly  ruin  them.  The  plants 
should  be  sprayed  on  bright  days  to 
keep  insects  and  dust  in  control,  and 
watering  should  be  regularly  and  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  keeping  the  soil  con¬ 
stantly  moist  but  not  muddy.  As  the 
blooms  appear  top-dressings  of  guano, 
chicken  or  stable  manure  or  other 
stimulants  may  be  worked  in  the  soil  to 
maintain  vigor,  but  this  extra  fertiliza¬ 
tion  should  not  be  overdone.  If  in  the 
window  the  boxes  should  be  turned  two 
or  three  times  a  week  so  that  both  sides 
may  receive  an  equal  amount  of  light. 

Propagation. — The  hardy  garden 
kinds  are  best  raised  from  seed,  which 
may  be  had  in  excellent  quality  from 
high  class  dealers,  but  the  choice  forcing 
kinds  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  As 
the  knife  is  scarcely  used  in  carnation 


propagation  the  word  “slip”  is  more 
truly  descriptive  than  with  most  other 
plants. 

The  portions  used  are  the  young 
branches  coming  out  at  the  axils  of  the 
firm  leaves  about  half  way  down  the 
flowering  shoots.  They  are  pulled  or 
slipped  out  with  a  sidewise  jerk  and 
need  little  trimming  before  planting  ex¬ 
cept  to  cut  off  any  adhering  strip  of 
green  bark.  A  good  carnation  slip  or 
cutting  is  two  or  three  inches  long 
and  fairly  firm  at  the  freshly  broken 
base.  They  are  readily  rooted  in  pure 
moist  sand  in  the  propagating  bench,  or 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  window.  Or¬ 
dinary  road  sand  will  do,  but  it  must 
be  fairly  coarse  and  free  from  dust  or 
earth.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided 
and  the  sand  firmly  packed  and  wetted. 
The  cuttings  are  carefully  dibbled  in 
one  or  two  inches  apart.  The  sand 
must  constantly  be  kept  wet  and  the 
cuttings  lightly  sprayed  on  clear  days. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine,  which  might  cause  wilting.  A 
pane  of  glass  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
thin  paper  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
propagating  boxes  or  pots  in  the  win¬ 
dow  garden.  Cuttings  root  in  about 
four  weeks,  when  they  may  be  potted 
off  singly  or  put  two  inches  apart  in 
trays  containing  a  shallow  layer  of  good 
soil.  Carnation  blooms  are  naturally 
produced  in  clusters,  and  to  secure  the 
finest  flowers  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
as  early  as  possible  all  but  the  main  bud 
on  each  stem. _  w.  v.  F. 

Fighting  Squash  Insects. 

M.  li.,  Providence,  p.  I. — IIow  can  I  with 
success  combat  the  squash  bug  and  squash 
borer  ? 

Ans. — Both  of  these  pests  are  hard  to 
control.  The  eggs  which  produce  the 
borers  are  laid  by  a  moth  at  the  base  of 
stems  of  young  plants  in  early  Summer. 
One  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  sow  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  seeds  which  will  act  as  a  trap 
crop,  and  thin  out  after  danger  from 
borers  is  past.  A  vine  that  has  begun  to 
wilt  from  this  cause  may  sometimes  be 
saved  by  slitting  it  lengthwise,  taking  the 
borers  out,  and  burying  all  joints  of  the 
vine  to  induce  rooting.  Hand  picking  of 
squash  bugs  in  early  morning  is  feasible 
on  a  small  scale.  Small  pieces  of  board 
laid  on  the  ground  among  the  vines  will 
harbor  many  of  the  bugs  in  the  night, 
and  they  can  be  destroyed  early  the  next 
morning.  Good  results  have  been  re¬ 
ported  from  putting  a  clamshell  full  of 
moth-balls  on  each  hill.  The  commercial 
dry  insecticides  sold  for  this  purpose  are 
more  or  less  effective.  The  crop  of 
squash  bugs  may  be  materially  lessened 
by  cleaning  up  and  burning  all  garden 
litter  in  the  Fall,  as  they  winter  in  this 
rubbish.  _ 

“So,  your  son  is  now  a  soldier,  hey, 
Uncle  Ben?”  “Yes,  sail ;  he’s  done  jined 
de  malicious  corpse,  sail.” — Baltimore 
American. 

Write  Us  About 

Harvey  Springs 

Ask  ns  how  they  save  you  H  on  every  load  of  perish¬ 
able  fruit  (a  fact).  We  don’t  want  a  cent  if  the  springs 
are  not  just  as  we  claim — worth  doublo  their  cost  to 
you.  You  simply  return  them  if  not  what  you  want. 

A  30-day  trial  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Hurvey  Springs 
are  on  or  off  in  a  moment,  so  this  is  no  trouble.  We 
make  the  best  springs  because  we  mako  nothing  but 
springs.  Wo  know  how.  Every  pair  guaranteed.  Bend 
us  the  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  the  name  of 
your  dealer.  We'll  send  yon  our  catalogue^  and 
arrange  for  this  trial.  Let  us  prove  at 
our  risk  that  you  need  Harvey  Springs. 

Write  today— do  it  now— a  postal  will  do. 

Harvey  Spring  Co., 44  7  17thSb,  Racine,  Wi*. 


July  4, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  S.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  not  only  waterproof,  but  stays 
waterproof.  Made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write  for 
Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  he  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Leggett 


’o  fliicforc  distribute 
0  UUOlGlO  INSECTICIDES 
.■■—I  IN  DUST  FORM 


NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  as  fast 
as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Duster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 
Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  Mailed 
on  request. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


For  Rapid,  Easy  Spraying— The 

"AutO-Pop”  nozzle 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles  ca¬ 
pacity.  Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  "Auto-Pop”  nozzle  on 
the  "Auto-Spray"  pump. 

Write  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  «*  Rochutar,  N.  T. 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $16.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE  Trial  to  You 


LPaToOa,  My  Great  Buggy 

R  ■  Proposition 

r  Also  My  Large  General  Line  Catalog 

Mv  nmnncMAn  I*.  *ree — Fall  of  Bargains  In  High 

JSSdto  ti-?<l?  Harness,  ^ 

by  any  factory.  meats.  dBEiNigl  ONLY 

GALLOWAY 

Saves  You  50  PerCent 

f 26, 000  Guarantee— Altogether 

different  from  any  other  propo¬ 
sition.  Get  ray  proposition  sure 
before  you  buy  any  buggy  of  any 
make  or  kind— from  129.00  up. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  ^ 

G66  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo, la. 


JsO  Days’  Zree  Trial 


i  am  the  Paint  Man-; 

Get  my  Big  Free  Book,  Including  Big 
Color  Cards  to  select  from — also  free 
Book  of  Painters’ Supplies  sold  ut  Dt- 
rect-to-You  Prices.  1  make  Paint  to 
order— sell  it  on  three  months'  time— 
allow  two  full  gallons  free  to  try— and 
nay  all  frelghtcharges.  Write  postal 
for  full  particulars  and  FREK  Books. 
O.L.Chase.Thc  Paintman,  Dept.  45  St. Louis, Met. 


masm 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

,  All  No.  9  Steel  Wire*  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
M  more  than  most  fences.  13  to  li5c  per  rod, 
t  delivered.  Wo  send  free  sample  for  inspection  , 
and  test.  W rite  for  fenco  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


Stjckney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


(thcTcnoiwc  WITH  twc 

— w 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  DESIGN 
OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS¬ 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV¬ 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  Of 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  THE 
ACCURACV_OF^ITS  _WO*K- 
M  AN  SHIR 

BECAUSE  Or~'lTs'"87  REA-} 


SONS  WHICH  ARB  TOLD  IN 

( 

OUR  FREE  CATALOG  ANO 


CATECHISM- 


'STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  W000  SAWING  OUTFITS 


SEND^TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  GO.,  55  Batterymarcti  St.,  Boston,  Mass> 

i-  _ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  page  507  I  see  your  statement  about 
what  you  are  growing  on  a  piece  of  land 
36x216  and  96x174.  This  seems  marvelous; 
I  don't  understand  how  you  arrange  tho 
land  to  get  this  amount  on  it,  without 
shading  everything  to  death.  Could  you 
explain  it  so  that  one  would  know  the 
arrangement?  Can  you  work  the  land 
so  planted  with  horse,  or  do  you  have  to 
use  hand  plows,  or  hand  hoes,  which?  If 
I  could  crop  my  lots  that  way  I  could  raise 
enough  to  keep  my  family.  What  is  the 
Ivevitt  plan  of  planting  and  working 
strawberries?  k.  e.  e. 

I  had  no  idea  that  we  were  doing  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  on  this  small  place.  I 
have  seen  very  much  more  done  on  an 
equal  area.  The  patch  was  originally  set 
in  Fay  and  Wilder  currants — rows  eight 
feet  apart  and  3 feet  in  row.  The  soil 
was  originally  very  tough  and  hard,  and 
filled  with  stones.  These  were  picked 
from  time  to  time  and  put  into  drains. 
For  two  years  we  grew  potatoes  midway 
between  the  rows  of  currants.  Then  we 
dropped  sweet  corn  every  four  feet  in 
the  potato  rows,  and  cultivated  with  a 
horse.  The  corn  got  above  the  potato 
vines  and  when  they  fell  down  it  had  a 
clear  field  and  gave  a  fair  crop.  Then 
the  scale  got  on  the  currants  and  we 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it 
down  by  spraying.  So  we  cut  the  hushes 
back  to  the  very  roots  and  planted  four 
or  more  Marshall  strawberry  plants 
along  the  center  of  every  other  row— 
thus  placing  them  16  feet  apart  each  way. 
That  year  we  planted  potatoes  in  the 
open  row  and  along  the  rows  of  trees. 
There  was  a  fine  growth  of  everything. 
This  year  the  currants  are  nearly  four 
feet  high  and  well  loaded  with  fruit.  The 
strawberries  of  course  made  many  run¬ 
ners.  We  set  the  best  of  them  so  as  to 
place  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in 
the  shade  of  the  currants  and  cut  off  the 
others.  The  Marshall  seems  better 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  culture  than  any 
other  variety  I  know  of.  The  yield  is 
not  large,  but  the  berries  grown  in  the 
shade  are  large  and  of  a  rich  crimson 
color. 

Most  of  the  peach  trees — little  June- 
buds  planted  in  May,  1907 — now  stand 
level  with  my  head.  In  the  rows  be¬ 
tween  these  trees  we  have  set  early  cab¬ 
bage.  In  the  odd  rows,  where  there  are 
no  trees,  we  planted  sweet  corn.  As  this 
corn  is  picked  the  stalks  will  be  cut  and 
late  cabbage  plants  put  in.  The  wide 
rows  give  us  a  chance  to  drive  a  horse 
between  the  currants  and  the  peach 
trees,  and  on  either  side  of  the  sweet 
corn,  hut  it  requires  a  slow,  careful  horse 
and  quick  work  with  the  cultivator.  I  do 
this  work  myself,  using  a  very  short 
whiffletree.  There  is  great  danger  of 
barking  the  tree.  If  it  were  not  for 
using  the  horse  I  should  put  three  rows 
of  cabbage  or  peppers  between  each  two 
rows  of  currants,  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  peach  rows,  and  work  the  ground 
with  hand  cultivators.  The  soil  is  not 
quite  conquered  yet.  We  might  run  a 
row  of  posts  along  the  open  rows  be¬ 
tween  the  currants  and  string  wires  high 
up.  We  could  then  plant  grapes  10  or 
12  feet  apart  and  put  tomato  plants  in 
between,  training  the  vines  up  on  the 
wires  with  beets  or  carrots  or  other  low- 
growing  crops  to  fill  in.  By  bagging  the 
grapes  and  training  the  tomatoes  high 
good  crops  could  be  grown.  As  our 
peach  trees  grow  larger  we  shall  trim 
them  into  a  fan  shape  with  the  flat  side 
along  the  rows.  Then  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  stop  cultivating  the  peach  trees  and 
keep  the  ground  thickly  mulched.  As  it 
is  now  we  brings  weeds  in  baskets  from 
the  onion  patch  and  pile  them  around 
the  peach  trees.  All  those  things  and 
far  more  are  possible  on  a  small  patch. 
It  is  the  way  to  handle  small  areas.  Make 
the  soil  as  rich  as  possible,  prepare  it 
thoroughly  to  begin  with,  then  select 
crops  that  will  interfere  least  in  their 
growth ;  trim  them  so  as  to  keep  within 
bounds,  and  give  the  most  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  you  know  how.  At  starting  it  pays 
us  best  to  plant  so  as  to  use  a  horse, 
hut  later  we  shall  probably  crowd  closer, 
and  keep  the  horse  out.  Tt  is  easy  to 
tell  about  this,  but  the  average  man 
has  no  idea  of  the  patience  and  work 
required  to  keep  such  a  place  clean. 
The  best  gardens  of  this  sort  that  I  have 


seen  are  cultivated  until  about  May  15 
and  then  covered  with  a  thick  mulch  of 
coarse  hay. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  this  Kevitt  plan 
of  growing  strawberries  before.  The 
field  is  well  prepared  and  made  rich  and 
level.  Then  the  plants  are  set  in  beds 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  Four  rows 
make  a  bed.  They  are  separated  by  al¬ 
leys  about  two  feet  wide  where  the  pick¬ 
ers  are  to  travel.  Thus  the  plants  in 
those  beds  occupy  one  square  foot  of 
space  each.  They  are  kept  clean  and 
every  runner  is  cut  off — not  one  being 
permitted  to  root.  Thus  the  entire 
strength  of  the  plant  is  turned  into  mak¬ 
ing  foliage  and  fruit  buds.  We  did  not 
carry  out  this  plan  exactly,  as  our  soil  is 
not  as  clean  as  it  should  be,  and  I 
doubted  our  ability  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  with  this  close  planting.  We  set 
the  rows  18  inches  apart  and  put  the 
plants  15  inches  in  the  row.  Three  rows 
make  a  bed.  At  this  distance  we  are 
able  to  use  a  wheel  cultivator  to  clean 
out  the  middles,  but  the  weeds  near  the 
plants  must  be  handled  with  fingers  and 
hoe.  We  are  now  cutting  off  runners. 
A  sharp  steel  at  the  end  of  a  stick  enables 
one  to  do  this  standing.  I  realize  that  a 
vast  amount  of  work  would  be  needed 
to  handle  an  acre  in  this  way,  yet  in 
growing  fancy  berries  for  a  fancy 
market  there  may  be  money  in  it.  I 
shall  know  more  about  it  later.  We 
started  a  trial  with  about  3,000  plants. 
Just  now  they  are  in  fine  shape.  We 
use  Marshall  and  President  for  this  cul¬ 
ture.  Kevitt  uses  Glen  Mary  and  claims 
to  average  a  quart  to  the  plant !  I  have 
no  idea  that  Marshall  can  be  made  to 
give  any  such  average.  Perhaps  Presi¬ 
dent  will.  Glen  Mary  is  no  doubt  a 
great  berry  for  a  wholesale  trade,  but 
it  does  not  suit  our  customers.  The 
other  day  a  man  came  to  the  farm  and 
ordered  two  quarts  of  the  largest  berries 
he  could  find.  He  said  visitors  were 
coming  who  had  been  telling  great 
stones  about  the  wonderful  fruit  they 
were  able  to  buy  and  he  wanted  to 
silence  them  forever  “with  the  genuine 
goods.”  We  got  him  two  boxes  of  Mar¬ 
shalls  calculated  to  do  the  business ! 

Cactus. — Here  is  a  Texas  man  with  a 
few  thorns  from  an  old  subject: 

Some  time  ago  you  spoke  of  the  part  you 
played  in  connection  with  prickly  pears  in 
fences.  I  had  a  high  opinion  of  you  before 
but  that  frank  statement  put  you  higher 
yet.  However,  you  believe  in  justice,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  tho 
fact  that  in  condemning  prickly  pear  you 
are  not  fair  to  it.  If  you  could  see  it, 
where  it  grows,  and  where  its  value  is 
realized,  you  would  change  your  views  with 
regard  to  it.  Under  separate  cover  I  send 
you  a  bulletin,  Issued  by  the  department, 
giving  results  of  experiments  carried  on 
our  ranch  under  its  supervision.  When  I 
say  that  pear  makes  it  possible  to  carry 
a  cow  to  the  acre,  instead  of  one  to  15 
or  20  acres,  under  old  conditions,  you 
will  see  that  it  means  something  to  us. 
We  are  planting  fences  here,  too,  with  the 
natives  stuff  that  grows  wild  here.  Yours 
for  fair  play,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  prickly  pear, 
commission  merchants  or  anything  else. 

WILLIAM  SINCLAIR. 

That  closing  sentence  certainly  covers 
a  good  share  of  the  world.  I  knew  that 
the  cactus  is  a  useful  plant  where  it  is 
fully  at  home.  No  doubt  when  the 
thorns  are  singed  off  it  makes  a  good 
stock  food.  I  know  that  in  Mexico 
varieties  of  the  prickly  pear  provide  a 
large  share  of  food  for  poorer  people. 
In  Mississippi,  where  these  “cactus 
hedge”  fellows  were  working,  the  plant 
was  out  of  its  latitude,  and  could  not 
live  up  to  Texas  conditions.  When  I 
was  a  hoy  I  used  to  eat  tansy  pudding 
and  boiled  “pussley.”  There  is  good 
food  value  in  both  of  them.  I  can 
prove  by  figures  that  purslane  is  a 
stronger  food  than  cabbage  or  peas,  and 
ranks  with  meat  when  boiled.  If  you 
want  me  to  I  will  prove  that  a  piece 
of  pork  boiled  with  “pussley”  will  give 
a  full  balanced  ration.  Now  suppose 
that,  armed  with  this  proof  I  came  out 
to  sell  “a  new  and  wonderful  food 
plant,”  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  man 
could  afford  to  grow  it  and  so  rich 
that  a  strong  man  could  live  on  it.  I 
could  tell  a  big  story  with  truth  plas¬ 
tered  all  over  it,  and  hand  out  in  ex¬ 
change  for  good  dollars  plants  of  “puss¬ 
ley,”  which  our  boys,  are  pulling  by  the 
millions  out  of  the  onions!  I  am  ready 
for  fair  play  to  cactus,  “pussley”  and 
everything  else,  and  that  very  fair  play 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  a  great  big  country 
with  all  sorts  of  climates,  soils  and  con¬ 
ditions.  We  never  can  afford  to  argue 
that  because  a  thing  is  right  for  one 
corner  it  must  of  necessity  be  right  for 
another. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a 
young  man  in  California.  I  give  his 
letter  just  as  he  writes  it: 

I  am  writing  an  article  about  how  a 
young  eastern  farmer  came  out  West  and 
tried  to  do  what  was  right,  but  after  a 
whole  load  of  hardship,  gave  it  up  for  a 
bad  job.  then  started  tramping  from  one 


place  to  another  throughout  tho  State,  and 
finally  turned  out  to  be  a  tramp  or  semi¬ 
hobo.  Not  having  a  good  education  because 
mostly  ad  my  days  were  spent  on  a  farm, 
I  come  to  ask  your  assistance  about  this 
nrticle.  What  puzzles  me  is  the  punctua¬ 
tion.  I  have  30,000  words  written  al¬ 
ready,  with  about  50,000  more  in  view.  I 
find  what  I  have  written  so  interesting 
that  I  can  hardly  think  I  am  the  writer 
of  it.  I  also  read  a  few  lines  to  some 
learned  men.  and  they  say :  “Young  man, 
you  are  writing  something- very  interesting; 
Just  keep  on  until  you  finish  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it  all.”  Now  what  is  your 
opinion  about  it,  meaning  about  the  punctu¬ 
ation?  Oh,  I'd  give  a  whole  lot  if  I  had  a 
good  education  in  order  to  make  this  long 
article  easier. 

Two  little  books  that  would  help  a 
writer  are  “Punctuation”  and  “Mistakes 
in  Writing  English,”  both  by  Marshall 
T.  Bigelow.  The  price  is  50  cents  each. 
I  know  just  how  this  young  man  feels. 
At  about  his  age  I  had  not  only  “30,000 
words  already  written  with  about  50,000 
more  in  view,”  but  I  had  about  60,000 
written  and  was  hunting  a  publisher.  I 
had  the  same  opinion  of  my  words  that 
this  man  has  of  his,  and  friends  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  told  me  I 
was  a  coming  Dickens,  and  found  fault 
with  the  only  honest  critic  I  had. 
Finally  I  got  a  publisher  to  look  at  my 
“words.”  He  said  that  if  I  could  guar¬ 
antee  the  cost  in  case  of  failure  to  sell 
he  would  print  the  book  1  The  world 
turned  very  dark  to  me  when  I  got  that 
letter.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  bitter 
and  hateful  work  of  the  ages  in  crush¬ 
ing  out  budding  genius  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  me.  Some  20  years 
later,  in  going  over  some  old  papers,  I 
found  that  MSS.  I  never  was  so  thank¬ 
ful  over  anything  that  the  publisher 
killed  it  with  his  hard  talk  about  the 
price.  I  have  told  this  before,  but  it 
always  comes  back  to  me  whenever 
young  people  begin  to  talk  of  their  liter¬ 
ary  work.  There  may  be  those  who  can 
jump  over  grammar  and  rules  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  land  on  both  feet,  but  I 
couldn’t.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  people  denied  education  and  smooth 
speech  who  have  the  very  fire  of  genius 
within  them.  No  doubt  this  young  man 
has  the  story  in  his-  heart,  but  to  get  it 
into  a  book  he  must  learn  how  or  get 
some  one  to  help  him.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  that  most  of  us  have  to  fight  hard 
for  what  we  get.  “This  kind  can  come 
forth  by  nothing,  but  by  fasting  and 
prayer.” 

Farm  Notes. — The  last  year’s  seeding 
of  Alfalfa  was  cut  June  18.  It  makes 
a  better  crop  than  I  expected.  As  soon 
as  it  was  off  we  put  on  a  light  dressing 
of  fertilizer.  I  notice  that  the  second 
crop  is  coming  up  thicker  and  greener 
than  the  first.  .  .  There  have  been 

lively  times  in  the  berry  field.  The  crop 
as  a  whole  is  fair.  A  timely  rain  kept 
up  the  size  of  the  berries,  and  the 
later  pickings  are  excellent.  A  criticism 
often  heard  of  the  Marshall  strawberry 
is  that  it  makes  a  few  fine  berries  and 
then  goes  out  of  business.  This  year 
it  stays  right  in  trade  and  keeps  hand¬ 
ing  out  the  red  bouncers  right  along. 

.  .  .  I  have  told  how  we  had  onion 
plants  sent  from  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  this  year.  At  present  the  North 
Carolina  plants  are  ahead,  but  the  others 
are  coming.  Thus  far  I  think  the  south¬ 
ern  grown  plants  are  better  than  any 
we  have  started  in  the  hotbed.  It  is 
early  in  the  season  yet,  but  I  like  the 
way  our  plants  start  off.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  work  needed  to  keep 
such  onions  clean.  The  weeds  got  the 
start  of  us  during  berry  picking,  and  it 
meant  an  awful  struggle  to  keep  them 
down.  h.  w.  c. 
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Anybody  Can  Kodak. 


Folding  Pocket 

BROWNIE 

Pictures,  2^x3%.  Price,  $5.00 

The  Kodak  simplicity  and  the 
Kodak  daylight  loading  features 
are  all  embodied  in  the  Pocket 
Brownies.  Made  in  the  same 
factory  and  by  the  same  skilled 
workmen  who  manufacture  the 
Kodaks,  they  have  in  them  a 
quality  that  would  not  be  possible 
under  any  other  conditions. 

They  are  not  made  of  the  most 
expensive  material  but  they  are 
carefully  made  by  perfect 
machinery  in  large  quantities 
and  each  one  must  undergo  the 
regular  Kodak  inspection.  They 
are  not  expensive  but  they  stand 
the  one  and  all  important  test, 
they  work.  Their  equipment  is 
such  that  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  snap-shots  or  time 
exposures  and  the  amateur  may, 
by  providing  a  Dollar  Brownie 
Developing  box,  do  his  own 
developing  without  a  dark¬ 
room  ;  or  may  leave  it  to  another 
— just  as  he  chooses. 

The  No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Brownie 
makes  pictures  2%  x  3K  inches,  loads  in 
daylight  with  Eastman  N.  C.  Kodak 
film  for  6  exposures,  has  a  meniscus 
lens  of  4'A  inch  focus.  Has  our  Im- 

f>roved  Pocket  Automatic  Shutter  with 
ris  diaphragm  stops,  has  a  reversible 
finder  and  two  tripod  sockets.  By 
means  of  the  automatic  focusing  lock 
it  may  be  used  either  as  a  fixed  focus 
or  a  focusing  camera  as  desired.  Meas¬ 
uring  butl%x  3  5-16  x  6K  inches  and 
weighing  but  16  ounces  it  is  in  every 
sense  a  pocket  camera.  Handsomely 
finished  and  covered  with  the  finest 
imitation  leather.  Durable,  sensible, 
practical,  inexpensive  to  operate. 


Brownie  Developing  Box 

This  little  box  has  made  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  negatives  as  simple  as  “  pressing 
the  button”.  Any  amateur  can  now 
develop  his  own  film  with  thecertainty 
of  getting  the  best  possible  results  from 
every  exposure.  No  Dark  Room  for 
any  part  of  the  work.  Every  step  is 
easy  with  a  Brownie  Developing  Box. 
PRICE,  $1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shozv  you,  or  write 
us  for  the  1 90S  Kodak  Catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Roof  Tried  by  Time 

/i  COMPOSITION  ROOFING  that  improves  with  age  is  just  the  sort  of  roof 
the  wise  farmer  wants.  There  is  one  roofing  which  has  earned  this 
exclusive  distinction.  When  CAREY’S  ROOFING  has  seen  service  out  in  wind 
and  weather  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  slate — 
and  it  wears  like  slate. 

Careys  Roofing 

for  a  Quarter  of  a  century  has  made  good.  It  is  really  better  than  slate  which,  easily 
broken  by  frost  or  walking  over,  is  for  steep  roofs  exclusively.  More  durable  thau 
slate  CAREY’S  ROOFING  can  be  laid  on  flat,  as  -well  as  steep,  surfaces  and  over 
leaky  shingle,  metal  or  inferior  composition  roofs  without  expense  of  their  removal. 
It  is  tho  most  economical  roofing.  Once  laid  it  will  last  as  Iona  as  the  building  stands. 
Adapted  for  all  farm  buildings,  it  is  a  roof  that  never  blows  off.  As  a  siding  for 
barns  or  stables,  it  possesses  unequalled  merit. 

CAREY’S  ROOFING  is  made  of  our  own  special  Asphalt  Cement, 
with  the  best  woolen  felt  as  a  base  and  East  India  burlap  imbedded 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  cement— all  compressed  into  flexible 
sheets.  Our  Patent  Cap  completely  covers  and  protects  nail  heads. 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  FREE  SAMPLES  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  this  cash  prize  for  the  best 
■>0,000  word  story  of  American  farm  life  submitted 
before  September  15.  Older  readers  will  remember 
the  great  reception  given  Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School¬ 
master”  40  years  ago.  It  was  so  natural  and  so  true 
a  picture  of  the  farm  life  it  described  that  it  is  still 
read  and  admired.  We  want  a  story  stronger  than 
that — so  natural  and  wholesome  that  it  will  live  50 
years  or  more,  a  credit  to  all  of  us.  The  great  Amer¬ 
ican  story  is  to  be  a  story  of  farm  life,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  write  it.  We 
will  talk  it  over  with  you  if  you  want  to  try  it.  Manu¬ 
scripts  not  winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or 
returned,  for  which  postage  should  be  sent.  This  com¬ 
petition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete, 
without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Pros¬ 
pective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  a  good  trade  is  being 
developed  in  breeding  family  cows.  Well-to-do  people 
are  buying  places  in  the  country.  There  is  usually 
grass  enough  for  a  cow,  and  of  course  they  want  a 
good  supply  of  milk  and  cream.  A  grade  Guernsey 
seems  to  fill  the  bill.  Such  a  cow  is  usually  gentle 
and  quiet  and  gives  a  fair  mess  of  milk  and  high- 
colored  cream.  Many  of  these  family  cows  are  sold 
for  more  than  purebred  cattle  bring. 

* 

We  once  knew  two  men  to  be  caught  robbing  a 
henroost.  One  was  inside  with  live  chickens  in  his 
hand.  The  other  was  outside  keeping  watch.  This 
man  tried  to  explain  his  presence  but  failed.  Morally 
he  was  as  guilty  as  the  other,  because  he  tried  to  cover 
the  crime.  “Don’t  say  anything  about  it,”  he  argued, 
“this  is  a  case  for  silence.  If  you  publish  it  and 
talk  about  it  people  will  suspect  every  man  who  takes 
a  walk  anywhere  near  their  henhouse!”  The  point 
of  this  story  will  no  doubt  be  enjoyed  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  who  advise  covering  up  all  evidence  of 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  guaranteed  or  registered  stock 
or  other  goods ! 

* 

We  have  had  some  discussion  about  the  quality  of 
potatoes.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  fine  eating 
potatoes  will  bring  a  special  price  when  the  quality 
can  be  demonstrated  and  guaranteed.  Now  we  have 
another  proposition.  The  Eastern  Shore  Produce 
Exchange  of  Virginia  wants  several  thousand  sacks 
of  seed  potatoes  from  a  section  free  from  blight. 
They  reason,  with  justice,  that  the  blight  disease  may 
be  carried  in  the  tubers,  and  they  want  to  avoid  it,  and 
keep  the  blight  out  of  their  section.  Now,  is  there 
any  section  of  New  York,  Maine  or  other  northern 
State  where  Potato  blight  does  not  prevail?  If  so, 
let  us  know — for  seed  from  that  section  will  be  in 
demand ! 

* 

Not  all  forms  of  education  seem  to  educate.  You 
would  think  enough  had  been  said  to  warn  farmers 
against  selling  goods  to  people  who  promise  too  much, 
yet  lots  of  them  will  not  learn.  Nearly  every  week 
we  hear  of  the  same  old  game.  Two  men  generally 
appear  in  some  town  and  open  a  store — making  a 
great  display  of  goods.  They  call  for  shipments  of 
eggs  and  butter,  and  offer  a  few  cents  more  than  the 
prices  quoted  in  the  papers.  People  try  them  with 
small  lots,  and  are  promptly  paid  with  checks  that 
are  cashed  at  once  by  the  local  bank.  Then  if  you 
will  believe  it  those  farmers  are  willing  to  let  their 


accounts  run  up  to  a  large  sum.  When  they  come  to 
collect  there  is  no  “store”  left,  or  no  money  in  the 
bank.  The  goods  have  been  sent  to  New  York  and 
sold.  Sometimes  the  fellow  goes  to  jail,  but  that  will 
not  pa/  the  bill.  After  having  exposed  this  game 
again  and  again  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  so  greedy  that  they  disregard  advice 
and  gamble  with  their  produce. 

* 

Oleomargarine  is  classed  as  a  meat  food  product 
and  thus  comes  under  Federal  inspection.  By  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  every  package 
containing  any  meat  or  meat  food  products  must 
bear  a  trade  label  with  the  words  “U.  S.  Inspected 
and  Passed.”  An  inspector  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  to  see  that  this  label  is  attached  after 
certifying  that  the  food  is  pure.  Now  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  served  notice  that  on  and  after 
July  1,  1908,  every  package  of  oleo  and  butterine 
must  be  marked  with  this  label !  Some  of  the  oleo 
makers  have  been  packing  and  shipping  oleo  in  wrap¬ 
pers  which  carry  no  reference  to  Federal  inspection. 
Now  they  must  stop  that,  and  they  do  not  like  the 
ruling.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  if  the 
oleo  people  want  to  sell  their  product  for  just  what 
it  is,  those  words  “U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed”  would 
help  them,  being  an  advertisement  of  quality.  It  is 
also  easy  to  see  that  with  those  words  on  the  package 
it  would  be  harder  to  sell  the  oleo  as  a  counterfeit  of 
butter!  The  manufacturers  are  fighting  against  the 
enforcement  of  this  rule,  for  the  reason,  evidently, 
that  it  will  close  another  loophole  through  which  a 
fraudulent  sale  of  oleo  might  be  made.  This  is  a 
r  ost  important  matter  for  dairymen,  and  every  man 
who  owns  a  cow  should  write  at  once  to  Secretary 
James  Wilson  at  Washington  and  ask  him  to  enforce 
this  rule  without  fail. 

* 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  young  man  or  woman 
of  fair  health  should  not  obtain  a  fair  education. 
Many  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  practice  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  and  hard  self-denial,  yet  that  is  really  a  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  an  education.  A  young  man  with  an 
empty  stomach  will  not  buy  soda  water  and  cigarettes, 
nor  will  he  pay  out  a  sweat-stained  dollar  for  a 
merely  ornamental  education.  An  old  man  who  has 
met  with  high  success  and  worked  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  writes  us  the  following  solid  chunk  of  sense: 

When  I  see  so  much  money  wasted  for  what  I  consider 
useless  education,  it  seems  that  more  morals  and  less  book 
knowledge  would  make  a  young  man  more  successful  in 
life.  The  determination  to  do  everything  thoroughly  and 
correctly  as  best  you  understand  it  will  give  a  man  posi¬ 
tion  when  others  fail.  I  knew  a  half-witted  man  some 
years  ago ;  he  asked  my  advice  on  what  I  thought  would 
help  him  through  life.  I  had  taken  his  measure,  and 
knew  he  had  no  mental  ability.  My  advice  was  this : 
“You  are  strong  and  handy  with  the  spade;  dig  ditches 
and  post  holes,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  nobody  shall 
beat  you  at  the  business.”  He  took  my  advice,  and  made 
a  great  success  of  the  business,  as  everybody  for  miles 
desired  his  services. 

There  is  no  college  president  in  the  country  who 
can  make  a  more  sensible  statement  about  an  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  know  just  what  to  do 
with  the  boy.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  the' idea 
that  a  boy  should  be  sent  through  college  because 
other  boys  go  there  and  because  it  is  the  “proper 
thing”  to  do.  With  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
a  college  education  will  be  of  little  real  use  to  them 
•unless  they  are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

* 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  New  York  who  does 
not  in  some  way  feel  the  effects  of  our  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  nominating  candidates.  A  few  of  them  may 
think  they  gain  a  little  by  playing  the  game  of  politics, 
but  the  vast  majority  lose  by  it.  Except  in  very  rare 
cases  the  system  of  nominating  through  caucus  and 
convention  ends  by  putting  officeholders  out  of  reach 
of  the  people.  Such  men  as  State  Senator  Cassidy 
and  Senator  Wilcox  knew  that  the  people  of  their 
districts  wanted  that  anti-gambling  bill  passed.  They 
balanced  the  power  of  the  people  against  that  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  decided  that  the  latter  were  stronger,  and 
voted  against  the  bill.  They  were  perhaps  justified  in 
their  belief  that  under  the  present  system  the  politi¬ 
cians  would  be  able  to  renominate  them,  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  among  the  voters.  If  they  bad  been  Obliged 
to  submit  to  a  primary  election  for  their  nomination 
they  never  would  have  dared  defy  public  sentiment. 
No  man  can  fail  to  see  the  danger  in  having  office¬ 
holders  feel  that  they  are  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
At  any  time  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  farmers 
may  arise.  The  politicians  may  oppose  it,  and  if  they 
should  do  so  what  chance  would  farmers  have  of  ob¬ 
taining  what  they  need  if  representatives  are  out  of 
their  reach  ?  The  only  hope  for  the  common  people 
lies  in  direct  control  of  the  law  makers  and  law  en¬ 
forcers.  Our  present  system  does  not  give  that 
control.  If,  however,  a  candidate  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  primary  election  where  every  voter  in  his 
party  could  get  a  chance  at  him,  better  men  would 


be  nominated,  and  those  who  were  elected  would 
walk  a  straight  line.  We  need  this  reform  in  New 
York.  If  is  of  special  importance  to  farmers.  They 
cannot  properly  defend  themselves  or  use  their  power 
until  they  can  reach  public  men  directly.  They  can¬ 
not  do  this  through  the  caucus  and  convention,  but 
they  can  through  a  primary  election. 

* 

We  have  received  a  long  printed  statement  from  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company.  This  is  the 
concern  which,  by  injunction,  has  held  up  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  thus  prevents  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  fertilizer  analyses.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Attorney-General  of  Ohio  has  brought  suit  to  annul 
the  charter  of  the  Smith  Company.  The  concern  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  sells  goods  under  the  following  names : 
Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.,  Abbot  &  Martin  Ren¬ 
dering  Co.,  Chicago  Fertilizer  Co.,  Hardy  Packing 
Co.  and  Western  Agricultural  Co.  We  understand 
the  Attorney-General  claims  that  the  object  of  having 
all  these  companies  to  sell  goods  from  the  same  pile 
through  different  agents  is  to  work  up  a  fictitious 
competition.  The  Smith  Company  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  : 

By  having  subsidiary  or  branch  companies  we  are  able 
to  give  a  dealer  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  brands  of 
one  of  these  companies  and  another  dealer  can  have  the 
exclusive  agency  for  the  brands  of  another  company,  etc., 
thus  establishing  in  each  community,  if  desired,  five  agents 
instead  of  one,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  each 
agent  in  the  right  to  the  exclusive  sale  of  his  particular 
brands. 

There  are  of  course  a  number  of  ways  of  whipping 
the  devil  around  a  stump.  The  Smith  Company  is 
charged  with  bribing  an  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  “switch”  or  substitute  good  samples  in 
the  place  of  poor  ones  for  analysis.  In  answer,  they 
make  the  reply,  very  familiar  to  us,  that  when  they 
once  get  into  court  they  will  prove  this  is  false ! 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  by  the  Smith 
Company,  as  they  have  held  up  the  Ohio  figures,  we 
cannot  give  the  Ohio  analyses.  The  Indiana  Station 
has  sampled  these  goods,  and  some  of  the  figures 
appear  on  the  next  page.  It  looks  as  if  they  would 
run  a  close  race  with  the  Buffalo  Company  for  the 
poorest  official  showing.  No  wonder  these  concerns 
offer  to  sell  on  private  analysis ! 

* 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Long  Island: 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  are  some  milk 
bottie  inspectors  operating  in  this  section,  inspecting  as  to 
weight  and  measure  of  bottles.  They  are  also  charging  five 
cents  a  bottle  for  the  inspection.  I  would  like  to  hear 
if  this  is  a  legitimate  charge.  As  new  bottles  cost  only 
from  four  to  .six  cents  it  seems  very  excessive.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  strange  way  to  collect  for  anyone’s  work  ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  no  joke  to  pay  full  value  for  inspection  of 
1.000  bottles.  I  have  always  supposed  inspectors  were 
paid  out  of  Government  or  State  funds.  e.  c.  t. 

Such  “inspectors”  are  probably  frauds.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  learn  of  any  such  service  for  which  such  a  fee 
is  charged.  Do  not  let  them  “inspect”  anything — 
least  of  all  any  of  your  money  until  they  show  their 
authority.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  “badge,”  but 
make  the  man  show  his  license  and  a  copy  of  the  law 
under  which  he  claims  to  work.  If  he  is  a  lawful 
inspector  he  can  show  his  credentials.  As  was  stated 
last  week,  there  are  a  number  of  fakers  around  trying 
to  frighten  people  into  having  trees  sprayed  with 
some  expensive  material.  All  these  rogues  want  to 
inspect  is  your  pocketbook.  They  have  no  authority 
from  the  State  to  take  your  money,  and  you  must 
not  let  them  bluff  you.  Make  them  show  their  creden¬ 
tials  before  they  crook  a  finger  in  handling  your 
goods.  It  is  possible  that  the  men  you  speak  of  rep¬ 
resent  the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
That  Department  ought  to  know  better  than  to  make 
any  such  exorbitant  charges.  It  will  simply  drive 
farmers  back  to  the  old  practice  of  dipping  milk.  If 
the  glass  bottles  are  short  the  authorities  should  get 
after  the  manufacturer  and  dealers,  and  at  any  rate 
give  full  and  ample  warning  before  making  any 
such  charge. 

BREVITIES. 

Tiie  robins  got  our  cherry  crop. 

Which  do  you  prefer,  a  poor  law  or  none  at  all? 

Corn  seems  to  do  better  when  planted  on  an  acid  soil 
than  any  other  grain — with  oats  next. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Holland  exports  tulips  and  other 
bulbs  to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000  per  year. 

Tiie  Garber  pear!  We  want  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  fruited  it  as  to  its  quality  and  general  desirability. 

We  are  told  that  crows  scatter  the  seeds  of  poison  ivy. 
We  never  knew  those  black  rascals  to  do  so  much  damage 
as  they  have  this  year. 

A  California  cow  is  said  to  earn  $1.70  per  day  for  her 
owner — more  than  is  paid  the  milker.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  the  papers  which  fit  this  story. 

Take  those  high-testing  cows.  Will  they  or  their  de¬ 
scendants  make  more  milk  or  butter  on  a  ration  which  an 
ordinary  farmer  can  afford  than  other  cattle? 

A  giant  oak  tree  60  feet  high  was  recently  trans¬ 
planted  at  Ampere,  N.  J.  It  was  lifted  from  the  hole  dug 
around  it  by  an  electric  crane,  carried  600  feet  over  a 
specially  built  railroad  spur,  and  then  replanted. 
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THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

This  fertilizer  company  has  obtained  much  notoriety 
of  late.  Its  business  is  done  largely  in  Ohio.  They 
sold  last  year  over  45,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  about 
38,000  tons  being  sold  in  Ohio.  As  is  now  well 
known,  this  company  secured  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  publishing  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers.  In  this  way  the  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  not  only  prevented  the  publication  of  the  anal¬ 
yses  of  their  own  goods,  but  also  held  up  other  anal¬ 
yses,  so  that  Ohio  farmers  have  no  way  of  comparing 
the  official  records  as  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past.  There  is  a  long  story  to  this  controversy,  which 
we  will  not  touch  now.  The  Smith  Company  has 

claimed  all  through  that  their  goods  were  of  high 
quality.  This  year  they  have  taken  up  the  plan 

adopted  by  the  Buffalo  Company  of  offering  to  sell 
their  goods  on  the  basis  of  a  private  analysis.  They 
sell  their  goods  through  several  branch  companies, 

which  are  known  as  Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co., 
the  Abbott  &  Martin  Rendering  Co.,  the  Chicago 
Fertilizer  Co.,  the  Hardy  Packing  Co.  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Agricultural  Co.  We  understand  that  all  the 
goods  handled  by  these  concerns  are  manufactured  by 
the  Smith  Company,  bagged  and  put  up  under  various 
brands.  It  being  impossible  to ’obtain  the  figures  frorr^ 
the  Ohio  authorities,  we  have  gone  elsewhere  for 

them,  in  order  to  learn  how  their  fertilizers  stand  up 
to  their  guarantee.  Some  of  the  goods  are  sold  in 
Indiana.  In  Bulletin  No.  125  from  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a  record  is  given  of  the  different 
fertilizers  sampled  in  that  State.  Four  of  these 
branch  companies  operated  by  the  Smith  Company 
operated  in  Indiana.  They  were  all  mentioned  as 
being  below  grade.  Here  is  a  copy  of  what  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Chemist  says  about  the  Ohio  Farmers’ 
Fertilizer  Co. : 

Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Company. — Of  the  22  brands 
inspected  hearing  the  label  of  this  company  15,  or  (18  per 
cent,  fall  into  the  “Not  within  10  per  cent”  column,  and 
only  two,  or  nine  per  cent,  equal  in  vaiue  the  guarantee. 
Three  of  the  brands  are  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  potash, 
the  nitrogen  in  one  being  62  per  cent  and  in  another  58 
per  cent  below  the  guarantee.  Two  are  deficient  in  potash 
and  available  phosphoric  acid,  the  potash  being  respec¬ 
tively  55  per  cent  and  62  per  cent,  and  the  available 
phosphoric  acid  38  per  cent  and  34  per  cent  below  the 
guarantee.  Nine  samples  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  one 
68  per  cent,  one  66  per  cent,  one  62  per  cent,  one  58  per 
cent,  one  50  per  cent  and  three  37  >per  cent.  One  sample 
is  70  per  cent  below  guarantee  in  potash,  and  two  samples 
42  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  below  in  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Five  of  the  brands  show  a  deficiency  of 
81  to  $2,  six  $2  to  $3,  two  .$3  to  84,  two  .$4  to  .$5,  two 
.$5  to  $6  and  two  $7  to  $8  below  the  value  of  the  guar- 
anteee. 

The  others  were  nearly  as  bad.  We  will  give  their 
record  later.  One  had  half,  another  75  per  cent  and 
the  other  54  per  cent  of  their  samples  at  least  10  per 
cent  below  guarantee. 

The  manufacturers  whose  goods  run  uniformly 
above  guarantee  do  not  receive  special  mention,  but 
where  they  run  uniformly  below  the  guarantee  they 
are  named  in  a  special  department.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  that  the  goods  sent  out  by  this 
Smith  Company  through  its  branch  houses  were  very 
poor.  For  example,  out  of  22  brands  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Company  15  of 
them  fell  at  least  10  per  cent  below  the  guaranteed 
value,  and  two  of  them  were  over  $7  short.  One  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  guaranteed  to  contain  1.2  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  chemist  found  only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  buyer  was  guaranteed  10  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash;  he  received  7.8  per  cent.  He  was  guaranteed 
eight  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  re¬ 
ceived  7.1  per  cent.  In  the  Michigan  report  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.  offered  four  brands  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Of  these  four  brands  three  ran  considerably 
below  the  guarantee  in  nitrogen.  For  example,  in  one 
brand  the  manufacturer  guaranteed  1.2  per  cent,  but 
only  supplied  .66.  In  the  Pennsylvania  report  several 
brands  ran  below  the  valuation.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  seems  like  a  singular  thing  that  the  Smith 
Company  should  take  the  position  they  do.  They 
claim  that  they  have  not  been  justly  used  by  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  yet  the  reports  we 
have  quoted  from  the  Indiana  Station  could  hardly  be 
much  worse  than  the  figures  they  have  tried  to  hold 
up.  With  this  clear  evidence  of  poor  official  showing 
before  them  it  seems  to  us  the  plain  duty  of  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  to  print  the  figures,  tell  the  truth  and  show 
up  the  character  of  these  samples. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — All  publications  having  anarchist  tenden¬ 
cies  will  hereafter  find  it  practically  impossible  to  make 
use  of  the  United  States  mails  for  their  distribution, 
i’ostmaster  General  Meyer  has  issued  an  order  directing 
postmasters  to  put  into  effect  the  amended  section  of  the 
postal  rules  and  regulations  which  bars  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  these  publications.  The  instructions  contained 
in  the  Postmaster  General’s  order  are  “not  to  be  used 
to  irritate,  annoy  or  intimidate  publishers,”  and  post¬ 
masters  are  instructed  to  use  discretion  and  conservatism 
in  order  that  no  innocent  publisher  may  suffer  injustice. 

Fire  which  started-  at  the  sawmill  plant  of  the 
Ivaul  Lumber  Company,  at  Hollins.  xDa.,  June  17,  did 
damage  amounting  to  between  $350,000  and  $500,000. 
Practically  the  entire  plant  and  over  ti. 000. 000  feet  of 
lumber  were  burned.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started 
irom  a  spark  from  the  slab  pit.  .  .  .  The  plant  and 
offices  of  the  Richmond  Stove  Company.  Richmond,  Va., 
were  practically  destroyed  by  fire  .Tune  17.  The  building 
covered  nearly  a  block  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center 
and  adjoined  the  $2,000,000  plant  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  which  was  threatened  for  a  time.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $200,000.  with  $100,000  insurance.  Two 
hundred,  employees  are  temporarily  out  of  work. 

The  Mississippi  River  registered  24.7  feet  above  low 
water  mark  at  St.  Louis  June  18.  having  risen  half  a  foot 
in  24  hours.  The  Missouri  was  11  miles  wide  near  St. 
<  harles.  Mo.  High  water  prevented  railroads  from  accept¬ 
ing  outgoing  freight  and  delayed  shipments  of  poultry, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Damage  to  crops  is  enormous. 
National  City,  the  packing  town  across  from  St.  Louis, 
was  entirely  submerged  and  abandoned.  The  Mississippi 
broke  across  the  Chicago.  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  Clover 
Leaf  and  Wabash  tracks  in  East  St.  Louis  June  18  but 
>vas  held  hack  from  the  main  section  of  the  city  by 
the  Burlington  Railroad  embankment.  The  Murry  Levee, 
tive  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Big  Muddy  River,  between 

,  Louis,  and  Cairo,  broke,  sweeping  away  considerable 
wiieat  which  farmers  had  hurriedly  cut.  The  Mississippi 
broke  through  the  Big  Lake  drainage  district  flood  gate 
in  the  same  section,  submerging  more  than  10.000  acres 
ot  crops.  Trinity  River  again  overflowed  a  wide  scope 
oi  territory  in  Texas.  It  has  swept  all  movable  property 


into  the  Gulf  and  ruined  vast  stretches  of  crops.  .  . 

City  Clerk  Scully,  of  New  York,  has  asked  District 
Attorney  Jerome  to  take  up  the  cases  of  several  young 
men  who  have  been  using  the  marriage  bureau  as  a  means 
to  fleece  girls  under  promise  of  marriage.  Mr.  Scully 

said  that  several  cases  have  been  brought  to  his  knowledge 
where  men  have  accompanied  young  women  to  the  bureau 
and  after  obtaining  a  license  have  induced  the  women  to 
part  with  their  savings.  It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Scully 
that  these  women  were  foreigners  and  that  they  looked 
upon  the  issuing  of  a  license  as  a  sort  of  civil  ceremony 
of  marriage.  .  .  .  The  plant  of  the  United  States 

Steel  Corporation  at  Shelby,  Ohio,  w'as  burned  June  18. 
The  loss  is  about  $1,500,000.  .  .  .  With  stumps  for 

legs  and  a  stump  for  his  right  arm  and  his  left  arm 

minus  several  fingers,  Joe  Gilligan,  18  years  old,  swam 
to  the  rescue  of  two  boys  in  the  Gravel  Pit  Pond,  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  10,  and  saved  their  lives.  Gilii- 
gan  was  sitting  with  other  boys  on  the  bank  showing  them 
the  artificial  legs  his  parents  had  bought  for  him.  He  had 
unstrapped  them,  but  when  he  heard  the  cries  for  help 
he  did  not  stop  to  put  them  on.  Plunging  in,  he  swam 
to  the  spot  where  the  boys  had  come  to  the  surface 
for  the  second  time  and  rescued  both.  Gilligan  was  run 
over  by  a  trolley  car  in  Brooklyn  10  years  ago.  He  lost 
one  leg  above  the  knee  and  the  other  below  the  knee, 
his  right  arm  was  taken  off  at  the  elbow,  and  three 
fingers  from  his  left  hand.  .  .  Three  miners  were 

dead,  two  others  perhaps  fatally  burned,  and  15  en¬ 
tombed.  from  an  explosion  at  the  Ellsworth  No.  1  Mine  of 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  near  Monongahela,  Pa., 
June  19.  .  The  Attorney-General  filed  suits  in 

court  at  Austin,  Texas.,  .Tune  20.  against  the  American 
Book  Company  for  penalties  aggregating  $3,000,000  and 
demanded  the  company's  ouster  from  the  State  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  anti-trust  law  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  One  suit  is  against  the  New  York  corporation 
and  another  against  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  both  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  name  and  being  composed  of  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  .  .  .  Two  touring  cars,  one  big  and  swift,  the 

other  a  modest  little  one.  banged  head  on  into  each 

other  in  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust  near  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 
June  21.  Joseph  X.  Arosemena,  of  85  Washington  avenue. 
New  Rochelle,  owner  of  the  little  car,  died  of  a  fractured 

skull  in  the  Nassau  Hospital  an  hour  later.  His  wife, 

two  children  and  the  chauffeur,  Arosemena's  companions 
in  the  car,  got  off  with  bruises.  All  the  tive  persons  in 
the  big  car  were  hurt ;  three  of  them  are  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.  ...  A  fire  at  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  .Tune  22, 
burned  for  four  hours.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $300,- 
000,  only  a  part  of  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  Ten 
fires  were  burning  in  different  parts  of  the  village  at  one 
time.  Sparks  were  carried  half  a  mile  by  the  wind.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  fire  was  the  escape  of  700  factory 
girls  in  the  Simmons  Manufacturing  Company  building, 
who  formed  in  line  and  marched  down  the  broad  stairways, 
while  smoke  from  the  burning  buildings  near-by  poured 
through  the  windows  and  flames  licked  the  wails. 

.  .  .  Fire  broke  out  in  a  stable  at  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec,  June  22.  Almost  every  building  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  lower  town  was  destroyed,  including  the 
postoffice,  the  city  hall,  every  hotel  worthy  of  the  name 
with  one  exception,  the  fine  building  of  the  Hochelaga 
Bank,  and  almost  all  of  the  leading  stores.  Over  300 
buildings  were  burned.  Loss,  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  Fines 
aggregating  $24,000  were  imposed  by  Judge  Hough  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  .Tune  22  on  the  24  members 
of  the  Manila  paper  manufacturing  companies,  which 
formed  the  trust  known  as  the  Manila  Paper  and.  Fibre 
Association.  This  pool  or  trust  extracted  from  the  public 
in  two  years  a  sum  estimated  by  John  Norris,  secretary  of 
the  Newspaper  Association,  to  be  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 
Judge  Hough  sentenced  the  members  of  the  pool  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $1,000  each.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  association  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  act,  and  was  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  However,  he  said,  there  were  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  and  he  would  only  impose  a  fine.  It  was  paid, 
and  the  association,  which  was  formed  in  1906,  is  now 
dissolved.  .  .  .  Two  persons  were  killed  in  a  wind¬ 

storm  which  broke  with  great  fury  over  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  June  22.  The  outburst  was  preceded  by  lesser 
storms  of  wind,  rain  and  hail  in  southern  Minnesota, 

which  laid  low  growing  grain.  .  .  .  After  a  cam¬ 

paign  lasting  several  months,  the  close  of  which  was 
marked  by  a  bitter  fight,  the  so-called  Locke  Anti-Race- 
Track  Gambling  bill  was  passed  by  the  Louisiana  State 

Senate  June  23.  The  bill  passed  the  House  several  weeks 

ago,  and  now  only  requires  the  signature  of  Governor 
Blanchard  to  become  law.  ...  In  the  United  States 
Court  at  Toledo.  0.,  June  23,  the  Toledo  Ice  and  Com 
Company  pleaded  guilty  to  three  counts  charging  it  with 
receiving  rebates  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Companv. 
Judge  Taylor  assessed  a  fine  of  $1,250  on  each  count. 
The  remaining  152  counts  in  the  indictment  were  dis¬ 
missed.  The  indictments  were  brought  under  the  Hep¬ 
burn  law. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Robert  Shaw  Oliver,  made  public  June  22  President 
Roosevelt’s  plan  for  a  standing  army  of  250.000  men,  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  great  army  corps,  which  is  to  be  ready 
in  two  years  or  less  for  any  emergency.  Secretary  Oliver 
intimated  that  the  scheme  had  been  worked  out  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  the  personnel  of  the  War  Department,  no 
matter  what  changes  may  come  about,  will  not  affect  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  which  has  engaged  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  keen  interest  for  several  years.  Recent  legislation 
affecting  the  Stata  militia  has  been  directed  toward  the 
purpose  which  the  President  desires  to  accomplish.  The 
standing  army  of  250,000  men  will  be  made  up.  according 
to  Secretary  Oliver  of  the  Regular  establishment  some¬ 
what  increased  and  the  United  States  volunteers  from 
every  State,  the  State  troops  to  be  trained  so  thoroughly 
that  their  efficiency  will  be  hardly  less  than  that  of  the 
Regulars.  To  bring  his  about  it  is  proposed  to  school 
40.000  or  50.000  volunteer  troops  at  a  time  annually  in 
each  of  the  big  camps  of  instruction. 

OBITUARY. — Alexander  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Florists’ 
Exchange,  of  New  York,  died  June  17.  aged  49.  5Pi- 
Wallace  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  coming  to  this  country 
in  1888.  In  1889  lie  entered  the  employment  of  the 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Companv,  soon 
after  assuming  the  editorship  of  the  Florists'  Exchange. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  strong  character, 
which,  united  with  a  genial  personality,  gained  for  him 
many  friends.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  various 
florists’  organizations,  and  a  strong  and  forceful  writer. 
In  addition  to  his  editorial  work,  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
book  upon  the  Scotch  heather,  which  contains  a  mass  of 
information,  legendary  and  poetical,  concerning  this  plant. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


Grass  is  looking  well  (except  some  pieces  that  were  win¬ 
ter-killed).  and  will  be  ready  to  cut  earlier  than  usuai. 
June  has  been  cool  and  dry  most  of  the  time.  All  planted 
crops  are  late  and  not  growing  much.  Fruit  trees  blos¬ 
somed  full,  but  the  freeze,  June  3.  nearly  ruined  the  crop. 
There  has  been  quite  a  call  for  oxen  and  steers  lately  for 
the  Brighton  market  at  five  to  six  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  E.  c<  c 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


A  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  was  cured  and  in  the  barn  .Tune 
16.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  away  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  owing  to  the  successive  rains  in  May.  For  the  same 
reason  much  of  the  corn  planting  was  delayed  into  June. 
Apples  promise  one-third  of  a  crop.  Plenty  'of  small  fruits 
in  prospect.  Americana  plums,  nothing;  European 
varieties  full:  Japans  all  killed  by  the  October.  1906, 
freeze.  This  is  a  dairy  and  grain-growing  section.  The 
fields  of  young  growing  grain  are  very  promising  on  the 
higher  lands;  on  the  low  lands  it  is  suffering  from  too 
much  rain.  Here  is  the  home  of  three  celebrated  herds 
of  dairy  cattle :  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  IJolsteins.  In 
the  latter  herd  is  the  famous  cow,  champion  of  the 
world.  “Colantha  4th’s  Johanna,”  that  produced  998 
pounds  of  fat  in  one  year.  g.  c.  it. 

Rosendale,  Wisconsin. 


Although  our  Spring  was  not  very  early  crops  look  well 
and  promise  a  very  good  return.  We  have  not  had  much 
rain  this  while  hack,  and  consequently  the  hay  crop  will 
not  be  too  heavy,  but  wheat  and  oats,  also  barley,  peas 
and  corn,  are  looking  well.  Apples  will  be  scarcer  than 


last  year.  There  is  .not  a  large  acreage  of  roots  planted, 
but  there  are  quite  a  few  silos,  and  generally  corn  is  a 
good  crop,  and  is  the  only  thing  used  in  the  silos.  Bees 
sometimes  do  fairly  well,  but  have  to  be  kept  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  other  line  of  husbandry,  as  they  cannot  be 
depended  on  alone,  for  some  years  the  honey  crop  is  a 
failure.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry  here,  but 
this  is  an  excellent  district  for  any  kind  of  farming;  land 
is  going  up  in  price:  good  farm  help  is  very  scarce,  and 
on  the  whole  times  are  very  good.  j.  m.  w. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ontario. 

Grain  crops  look  well  except  corn,  which  is  a  little  yel¬ 
low  because  of  lack  of  sunshine  and  too  much  rain  and 
cool  weather.  Cutworms  numerous  and  doing  great  dam¬ 
age.  Potatoes  not  all  planted.  Temperature  29  degrees, 
light  frost.  Fruit  will  be  an  average  crop  unless  heavy 
frost  occurs.  Alfalfa  knee  high;  clover  half  as  high. 
Timothy  heading  out.  good  stand.  k.  w.  l. 

Minong,  Wis.,  June  15. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  good  Spring  here,  although  rains 
have  been  heavy  and  not  well  distributed.  Corn  and 
potatoes  look  well  ;  grass  and  rye  short ;  oats  looking 
well.  _  Pears  not  a  heavy  crop,  except  Kieffers.  Apples 
promise  well;  plums  light:  peaches  very  light;  rasp¬ 
berries  heavy  crop,  also  blackberries  and  dewberries. 
Strawberries  light,  not  over  30  per  cent.  Sour  cherries 
a  heavy  crop ;  sweet  cherries  and  grapes  no  factor  here. 
Business  and  factory  work  light ;  help  plentiful. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  w.  h. 

This  county  has  passed  an  unusually  favorable  Spring 
so  far  as  wet  and  dry  were  concerned.  All  crops  arc 
fine  excepting  oats ;  early  corn  is  laid  by  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  might  have  been  safely  planted  in  January  in¬ 
stead  of  February  and  March.  No  frost  to  injure  it. 
Cotton  is  blooming  and  but  for  the  boll  weevil  promises 
abundant  yield.  Cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  being  grown  here, 
both  in  the  open  and  under  shade :  in  a  small  way,  is 
doing  finely.  Strawberries  and  dewberries  (wild)  did  well. 
Peaches,  less  than  one  twentieth  of  a  crop.  The  Winter 
of  1906-7  came  near  killing  the  trees  ;  last  year  they  made 
but  little  growth  and  produced  no  fruit,  this  year  few 
blooms. |  Everybody  has  been  lumber  crazy  for  *  the  last 
few  years,  farmers  abandoned  their  farms  and  took  to  the 
pine.v  woods.  At  the  close  of  1907  nearly  all  mills  shut 
down ;  consequently  labor  became  more  plentiful  and 
probably  we  now  have  the  largest  crop  that  was  ever 
planted  here.  There  being  practically  nothing  grown 
last  year  the  demand  for  supplies  has  put  prices  up. 
Corn  now  $1;  will  be  down  to  50  cents  by  September  1, 
perhaps  even  less.  m.  b.  p. 

San  Augustine,  Texas. 

Farmers  in  this  section  make  their  main  production 
truck  and  small  fruit,  peas  being  about  the  first  early 
crop,  of  which  there  has  been  about  a  two-thirds  crop. 
Peas  have  sold  very  well,  bringing  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
hamper  so  far  this  season.  That  is  for  such  varieties 
as  Gradus  and  Early  Morn.  The  small  varieties  have 
not  been  very  extensively  planted  for  the  last  few  seasons, 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  other  varieties  that  are 
a  great  deal  larger  and  are  nearly  as  early  in  maturity, 
thereby  lessening  the  trouble  of  getting  pickers  and 
having  the  advantage  of  bringing  a  higher  price  in 
market.  The  principal  markets  are  New  York.  Newark 
and  Philadelphia,  and  as  we  are  within  carting  distance 
of  Philadelphia  and  have  very  good  shipping  facilities 
to  New  York  and  Newark  it  makes  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  where  there  is  only  one  market.  There  is 
also  an  afternoon  market  at  Burlington,  which  handles  a 
great  deal  of  stuff.  Most  of  the  peas  are  planted  in 

wide  rows,  leaving  room  enough  in  the  middle  to  plant 
another  row  of  such  things  as  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  can¬ 
taloupes  or  in  fact  anything  that  has  to  be  planted  early. 
It  is  claimed  if  the  pea  crop  only  pays  expenses  that 

the  gain  in  the  earliness  of  the  following  crops  very  well 

pays  for  the  trouble,  as  being  sheltered  from  the'  wind 

is  no  doubt  a  very  great  advantage.  There  is  also  quite 
a  lot  of  wax  beans  planted.  They  have  just  commenced 
to  pick  and  are  selling  at  $2  per  hamper  in  the  New  York 
market.  Prospects  point  to  a  fairly  good  crop  of  them. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  crop  of  the  sour  red  cherries,  also 
several  of  the  white  oxheart  variety,  but 'it  would  be  best 
to  let  the  robins  give  account  of  them,  as  they  are  about  the 
only  ones  that  get  any  chance  at  them,  and 'they  are  truly 
"early  birds”  as  they  commence  to  pick  them  just  as  soon 
as  they  turn  a  little  bit  white.  The  sugar  and  white 
imitation  corn  promise  to  be  rather  a  short  crop,  as  the 
dry  weather  has  done  considerable  damage  to  it,  causing 
it  to  have  a  yellow  look,  which  is  very  undesirable  at  this 
time,  just  when  it  is  coming  in  top  and  silk.  This  corn 
is  cut  at  the  “roasting  ear”  stage  and  shipped  green  to 
the  New  York  market,  generally  bringing  a  very  good 
price.  Peaches  are  in  pretty  good  shape  so  far.  and 
promise  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  This  section  in  a  few 
years  promises  to  be  quite  a  peach  center,  as  almost 
ever.y  farm  now  has  an  orchard  coming  in  bearing,  and 
more'  are  being  planted  every  year.  The  San  Jose  scale 
seems  to  be  held  in  check  where  pains  are  taken  to 
spray  thoroughly  in  the  Spring  and  Fall;  trees  that  have 
been  well  sprayed  and  cared  for  have  a  very  vigorous 
look.  j.  s.  s. 

Stevens,  N.  J. 


Sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  have  been  as  good  as  former 
years,  and  possibly  better.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
sale  of  baby  chicks  is  on  the  increase.  My  young  stock 
is  doing  nicely.  I  have  400  April  chicks'  that  have 
reached  the  broiler  stage,  and  will  be  mature  and  ready  to 
lay  in  November,  when  prices  advance.  I  keep  skim-milk 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  find  it  an  excellent  feed 
in  place  of  meat  or  scraps.  I  have  found  it  very  im¬ 
portant  to  get  chicks  out  on  the  ground  when  two  or 
three  weeks  old  if  the  weather  is  mild  enough.  I  find 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees  in  the  brooders  to  be  just 
right  for  chicks,  but  they  must  have  a  chance  to  get 
where  it  is  cooler  if  they  wish  to.  This  is  the  way  the 
hen  does  it.  by  giving  the  chicks  the  temperature  of  her 
body  and  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  that  tempera¬ 
ture  to  a  cooler  one  whenever  they  wish. 

New  York.  c.  H.  zimmek. 


PROPOSED  LAW  AFFECTING  INSECTICIDES.— A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  American  Institute  Building,  New 
York.  June  18,  between  manufacturers,  representatives  of 
the  entomologists,  and  some  of  the  leading  chemists  who 
have  charge  of  the  State  control  of  the  Insecticide  laws, 
for  the  discussion  of  Senate  Bill  6515  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Bill  21316  entitled  “A  bill  for  preventing  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  importation  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  fungicides,  Paris-greens.  lead  arsenates  and  other 
insecticides,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein  and  for  other 
purposes.”  The  first  section  provides  that  any  violation 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $509 
or  one  years’  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  if  brought  up  on 
a  second  count,  the  tine  is  doubled  with  the  imprisonment 
clause  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Under  section  4  a  motion  was  made  to  insert  the  word 
wilfully  (wilfully  violated),  but  the  entomologists  and 
representatives  of  the  department  voted  against  that,  and 
in  section  5  a  discussion  arose  as  to  who  should  have 
the  authority  to  start  prosecutions,  and  a  clause  “Under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture”  was  inserted, 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  in  the  National  Bill  there 
was  some  head  to  its  enforcement  and  not  leave  the 
initiative  to  any  director  of  experiment  stations  or  agent 
of  any  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sections  6  and 
7  caused  the  most  discussion.  The  intent  of  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  bill  seemed  to  be  to  concentrate  unquestioned 
authority  of  oversight  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  manufacturers  brought  up  various 
questions,  all  of  which  were  fairly  and  frankly  considered. 
In  section  6,  the  words  “Man  or  other  animals”  were 
stricken  out  so  as  to  confine  the  section  to  its  legitimate 
purpose,  that  of  affecting  insecticides  used  upon  vegeta¬ 
tion.  There  was  also  a  definition  added,  that  the  term 
“Miscible  Oils”  shall  include  all  preparations  of  petroleum 
to  be  used  in  water. 

A  resolution  was  offered  on  part  of  the  manufacturers 
thanking  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  this  meeting.  F. 
Dwight  Sanderson,  of  Durham,  N.  H..  and  Prof.  Smith, 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  inviting  them  to  be  present. 

BENJAMIN  HAMMOND. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  REMARKABLE  CIRCUS  HORSE. 

It  was  a  fiery  circus  borse 

That  ramped  and  stamped  and  neighed, 
Till  every  creature  in  its  course 
Fled,  frightened  and  dismayed. 

The  chickens  on  (he  roadway’s  edge 
Arose  and  flapped  their  wings, 

And  making  for  the  sheltering  hedge, 

Flew  off  like  crazy  things. 

Nor  iron  gates  nor  fences  barred 
That  mettled  steed’s  career, 

It  galloped  right  across  our  yard 
And  filled  us  all  with  fear ; 

And  when  it  tossed  its  head  and  ran 
Straight  through  the  pantry  door. 

Cook  almost  dropped  her  frying  pan 
Upon  the  kitchen  floor ! 

It  neighed  and  pranced  and  wheeled  about 
And  scampered  off,  but  then 
We  scarcely  saw  the  creature  out 
When  it  was  in  again. 

And  so  throughout  the  livelong  day, 
Through  house  and  yard  and  street, 
That  charger  held  its  fearsome  way 
And  only  stopped  to  eat. 

But  when  at  dusk,  a  little  lame, 

It  lowly  climbed  the  stairs, 

Behold !  a  gentle  lady  came 
And  made  it  say  its  prayers. 

Now,  what  a  wondrous  change  you  see! 

'Sh !  Come  and  take  a  peep — 

Here  lies,  as  tame  as  tame  can  be, 

A  little  boy,  asleep ! 

— T.  A.  Daly  in  the  Catholic  Standard. 
* 

Colored  embroidery  is  much  worn  as 
a  dress  trimming,  and  some  of  the  most 
effective  styles  owe  much  of  their 
beauty  to  nimble  fingers.  Silk  embroid¬ 
ery  lias  the  edge  cut  out  to  follow  the 
design,  and  is  then  appliqued  upon  a 
foundation  of  filet  net,  the  edge  of  the 
embroidery  being  outlined  with  fine  gold 
braid  or  buttonholing.  The  filet  band¬ 
ing  may  then  be  edged  with  narrow 
Valenciennes  or  Cluny  lace,  and  a  very 
handsome  trimming  is  the  result. 

* 

Potatoes  en  casserole  is  a  French 
dish  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  kitchens.  Peel  and  cut  new  pota¬ 
toes  in  balls  or  cubes.  Put  one-fourth 
cup  of  butter  iyi  casserole,  let  melt,  and 
turn  in  three  cups  of  potatoes;  add  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  shake  the  casserole 
over  the  fire  until  the  potatoes  are  well 
buttered  and  salted.  Add  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  boiling  water  or  stock. 
Cover  casserole  and  set  in  oven  to  cook. 
Lift  the  cover  and  stir  the  potatoes  oc¬ 
casionally,  that  they  may  cook  evenly. 
Cook  30  minutes.  Add  a  little  cream 
and  season  to  taste.  Serve  from  casse¬ 
role. 

* 

•  Barley  makes  a  change  from  other 
cereals,  and  as  it  requires  long  cooking 
it  may  be  prepared  during  dinner  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  then  heated  in  the  double 
boiler  for  breakfast.  Pour  over  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  pearl  barley  a  pint  of  water  and 
wash  well.  Rinse  in  three  waters;  then 
pour  four  cups  of  cold  water  over  the 
washed  barley  and  let  it  soak  for  four 
hours.  Put  over  the  fire  with  the  water 
in  which  it  was  soaked,  in  a  double 
boiler.  Stir  in  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  cook  slowly  for  five  hours  or 
longer,  stirring  occasionally.  Reheat 
next  morning  in  the  double  boiler.  Eat 
with  cream. 

* 

Bordered  materials,  the  border  form¬ 
ing  the  trimming,  are  much  used  this 
season,  being  especially  pretty  in  thin 
wash  goods.  In  materials  without  a 
border  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
matching  it  in  similar  goods  with  a 
striped  pattern,  which  is  used  for  band¬ 
ing.  It  is  often  possible  to  match  a 
sprigged  or  dotted  dimity  or  lawn  with 
a  larger  pattern  of  the  same  color  which 
can  be  made  into  bands.  Bands  of  flow¬ 
ered  dimity  are  also  used  for  trimming 
white  or  self-colored  organdie  with  ver^ 
good  effect.  Black  and  white  striped 
lawn  trimmed  with  bands  of  rose-col¬ 
ored  linen  was  one  suggestive  combina¬ 
tion  ;  another  was  gray  and  white  linen 
trimmed  with  pale  blue.  Rose-colored 
linen  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  black 
and  white  stripes  is  another  attractive 
style. 


The  elderly  matron  with  the  bundles, 
who  was  journeying  to  a  point  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  occupied  a  seat  near  the 
middle  of  the  car,  had  fallen  asleep, 
says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  On  the 
seat  in  front  of  her  sat  a  little  boy. 
The  brakeman  opened  the  door  of  the 
car  and  called  out  the  name  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  the  train  was  approaching.  The 
elderly  woman  roused  herself  with  a 
jerk. 

“Where  are  we,  Bobby?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  grandma,”  answered 
the  little  boy. 

“Didn’t  the  brakeman  say  something 
just  now?” 

“No.  He  just  stuck  his  head  inside 
the  door  and  sneezed.” 

“Help  me  with  these  things,  Bobby,” 
she  exclaimed,  hurriedly.  “This  is 
Oshkosh.  It’s  where  we  get  off.” 

* 

Here  is  another  Texan  woman  who 
writes  about  the  pioneer’s  strenuous  life 
in  the  Galveston  News.  Her  husband 
belonged  to  the  famous  Texas  Rangers, 
so  she  was  often  left  alone  with  tier 
children  while  he  was  away  on  duty: 

We  landed  in  Texas  in  1849,  camped 
three  miles  from  Marshall,  lived  there  eight 
years,  moved  to  Palo  Pinto  in  the  Fall 
of  1858  and  lived  there  during  the  war. 
I  had  to  spin  and  weave  all  the  cloth  we 
used,  from  a  hand  towel  up  to  sheets, 
pants,  dresses,  shirts,  blankets  and  cov¬ 
erlets.  I  had  to  live  on  a  dirt  floor.  It 
makes  me  tired  to  hear  folks  talk  about 
hard  times  now.  I  have  waded  the  Brazos 
River  and  carried  my  shotgun.  My  se"en- 
year-old  child  would  carry  a  sack  of  coin 
to  feed  my  hogs  to  keep  them  gentle,  while 
I  built  a  pen  with  a  slip-gap.  The  pigs 
would  go  in,  then  we  would  shut  them 
up  and  I  would  mark  them  with  the 
scissors.  I  taught  them  to  come  for  their 
feed  by  the  tap  of  a  bell.  We  had  a  hand- 
mill  and  I  ground  corn  on  it  to  make 
bread  and  to  feed  my  little  chickens.  It 
was  hard  work'  I  have  carded  and  spun 
by  firelight,  hut  most  of  the  time  I  had  to 
have  everything  done  and  the  doors  barred 
and  lights  out  for  fear  of  the  Indians 
coming  and  taking  us  by  surprise.  We 
had  to  leave  and  go  down  in  Parker  County 
three  times.  They  finally  broke  us  up, 
stole  every  horse  we  had,  drove  off  our 
cattle,  and  when  my  husband  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  ’05,  we  swapped  what  cattle  we 
could  find  for  a  yoke  of  steers  and  an  old 
wagon,  put  what  we  could  in  it  and  left 
Palo  Pinto. 

* 

We  recently  saw  a  picture  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  farm  woman  who  does  a  good 
deal  of  field  work  attired  in  men’s  over¬ 
alls,  anti  frankly,  we  did  not  like  it.  It 
may  be  a  convenient  and  comfortable 
costume,  but  it  was  certainly  very  ugly, 
and  open  to  many  objections.  We  must 
have  many  feminine  readers  who  have 
solved  the  problem  of  a  sensible  and 
practical  costume  to  be  worn  when  do¬ 
ing  field  or  garden  work,  and  we  should 
like  to  get  some  of  their  experience. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  dress 
should  be  of  a  style  to  arouse  adverse 
comment  from  conservative  people,  or 
to  excite  a  distaste  for  the  work.  Many 
of  the  women  gardeners  trained  in  Eng¬ 
lish  horticultural  schools  wear  full 
knickerbockers  or  bloomers,  to  which 
we  should  add  a  short  skirt,  possibly  of 
denim,  with  attached  blouse,  and  khaki 
leggings.  What  advice  do  readers  offer 
concerning  the  woman  farmer’s  dress? 


An  Ohio  Farm  Cat. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  your 
paper  ideas  expressed  by  various  people 
about  cats.  Who  could  ask  for  a  nicer- 
looking  cat  than  the  one  in  the  picture? 
He  is  not  a  pedigreed  animal,  he  cannot 
boast  a  string  of  blue  ribbons,  but  he 
walks  with  as  stately  an  air  as  though 
he  were  owned  by  a  king.  In  color  he 
is  a  pure  Maltese,  with  only  the  one 
white  spot  which  shows  on  his  throat. 

L.  E.  HURST. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  great  difference  between 
men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  power¬ 
ful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is 
energy — invincible  determination;  a  pur¬ 
pose  once  fixed  and  then  death  or  vic¬ 
tory — Buxton. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

The  squash  bugs  have  been  very 
harmful  this  season,  and  it  does  seem 
strange  that  they  find  out  the  plants 
as  soon  as  they  break  ground.  I  tried 
a  number  of  remedies,  watering  them 
with  a  wash  of  red  pepper  and  tobacco, 
but  it  did  not  banish  them.  So  we  had 
an  old  keg  falling  to  pieces,  and  I  took 
the  hoops  and  sewed  mosquito  netting 
on  them  like  a  little  sieve,  setting  one 
over  each  hill,  and  that  saved  them  but 
the  leaves  were  already  riddled  and  it 
was  “locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.”  However  the  vines 
recruited,  and  are  now  in  flower,  but 
would  have  done  better  if  rescued 
earlier. 

I  made  an  interesting  venture  this 
year  with  my  Boston  fern  that  may  be 
useful  to  some  one  else.  Being  flower¬ 
less  plants,  they  do  not  produce  true 
seed,  but  I  found  on  the  back  of  mine 
some  small  brown  scale-like  forms, 
which  are  the  spores,  and  it  was  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  try  to  raise  some  young  plants. 
I  took  an  old  tin  pie  plate  perforated 
at  the  bottom,  and  put  in  some  broken 
crocks,  then  covered  them  with  fine  leaf 
mold  and  sharp  sand  with  a  little  finely 
chopped  moss  among  it.  The  spores 
were  sown  over  the  surface,  and  the 
plate  set  in  a  vessel  of  water  up  to  the 
rim  every  two  or  three  days.  It  was 
kept  in  a  box  with  ai  pane  of  glass  on 


AN  OHIO  FARM  CAT.  Fig.  251. 

top,  and  after  awhile  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plate  was  covered  with  green ; 
then  little  lumps  appeared,  and  the  first 
tiny  fronds.  I  was  so  pleased  that  I 
could  raise  them,  and  now  have  a  num¬ 
ber  in  thumb  pots  set  in  a  box  of  damp 
moss.  If  they  do  well  I  mean  to  sell 
them  later,  and  feel  quite  proud  of  my 
success,  though  brother  often  says  I  am 
too  much  like  the  maid  with  the  milk 
pails — which  is  the  same  as  counting 
chickens  before  they  are  reared — £pr 
that  is  more  difficult  than  “hatching,”  as 
I  found  to  my  cost.  For  in  spite  of 
experience  and  “book  learning,”  the 
chicks  would  die  all  Spring,  and  no 
change  of  diet  could  save  them.  Sher¬ 
man  had  some  pets  and  after  they  were 
three  weeks  old  the  crows  carried  them 
off  one  by  one  in  spite  of  their  mother, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  shotgun.  Then  my 
Plymouth  Rocks  began  to  get  weak  in 
the  legs  and  dropped  off  ti’l  only  six 
proved  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  Per¬ 
haps  these  disappointments  are  good  for 
us,  for  we  might  get  too  satisfied  and 
self-confident  if  there  were  no  losses 
in  our  ventures. 

An  unexpected  bit  of  pocket  money 
came  my  way  in  gathering  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  elder  (Sambucus) 
that  were  asked  for  by  a  druggist  to 
send  to  a  specialist  in  the  city.  The 
flowers  were  to  be  used  as  an  eye  wash 
for  a  certain  form  of  inflammation,  and 
the  leaves  as  an  ointment,  to  make  into 
a  cooling  salve.  There  happened  to  be 
a  number  of  the  shrubby  bushes  grow¬ 
ing  down  beside  one  of  the  pastures, 
and  it  was  not  much  trouble  to  gather 


them  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  with 
the  boys  to  help.  The  elder  flowers  are 
known  to  be  useful  as  a  wash  for  face 
and  hands;  if  steeped  and  strained  the 
water  is  said  to  relieve  sunburn,  and 
allay  the  irritation  from  the  bites  of 
misquitoes.  So  many  simple  things  are 
valuable  to  us,  but  we  pass  them  by 
for  pills  and  pellets.  I  have  found  a 
simple  remedy  for  chapped  hands  when 
they  have  been  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  and  dirty  work  to  be  a  small 
handful  of  wheat  bran,  rubbed  smartly 
in  after  soaping,  especially  where  they 
get  dark  and  grimy  around  knuckles  and 
wrist.  It  is  very  healing  if  hands  are 
sore,  and  when  washed  off  in  soft  water 
they  feel  almost  cured.  We  keep  a 
dishful  near  the  kitchen  sink  and  find  it 
very  useful. 

My  b®ys  will  soon  be  grown  up — it  is 
not  possible  to  shut  my  eyes  any  longer 
to  the  fact,  and  this  Summer  we  shall 
have  to  decide  what  they  will  do  for  a 
future.  It  is  a  question  that  is  near  thg 
heart  of  many  a  mother  and  auntie  of 
good  home  loving  boys,  for  the  world 
is  all  strange  to  them,  and  the  first 
break  is  hard  to  bear.  To  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm  is  the  aim  of  every 
good  parent,  provided  the  boy  has.  no 
distaste  for  the  work.  But  if  his  in¬ 
clination  is  in  another  direction  it  may 
be  well  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop.  But  the  problem  is  before  us. 
and  we  understand  its  importance. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Cooking  Prunes. 

I  was  glad  to  read  M.  E.’s  defence  of 
the  prune  on  page  488,  but  he  fails  to 
state  how  properly  to  prepare  the  fruit 
for  serving.  This  is  the  important  fea¬ 
ture,  as  he  himself  admits,  and  I  have 
thought  that  the  way  we  prepare  them 
might  be  of  interest  to  spine.  We  wash 
the  prunes  thoroughly,  then  put  them  to 
soak  in  sufficient  water  to  supply  the 
proper  amount  of  liquid  or  juice  when 
served,  and  allow  them  to  soak  for  24 
hours,  then  place  on  fire  and  boil  for 
five  minutes,  then  place  vessel  in  a  fire¬ 
less  cook-box  and  allow  to  remain  12 
hours,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
No  sugar  is  needed.  If  one  has  no 
cook-box,  the  prunes  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  closed  vessel  for  24  hours 
after  the  five  minute  cooking,  making  48 
hours  soaking.  It  is  soaking,  not  cook¬ 
ing  or  stewing,  which  makes  dried  or 
evaporated  fruit  palatable,  and  few  of 
them  require  any  sugar  when  so  pre¬ 
pared,  peaches,  pears  and  nectarines 
being  prepared  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  found  this  method  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  ordinary  stewing 
with  sugar  and  suggest  that  others,  who 
find  stewed  prunes  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory,  try  soaking.  G.  B. 


Cherry  Fritters. — Mix  and  sift  one 
and  one-half  cupful  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  together  and  add 
gradually  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk. 
Drain  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  pitted 
cherries  thoroughly,  sprinkle  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
adding  them  to  the  batter,  drop  by 
spoonfuls  in  smoking  hot  fat,  drain  on 
brown  paper  and  serve  with  sauce  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  roly-poly.  Serve  very  hot. 

Cherry  Dumplings. — Prepare  a  rich 
baking  powder  biscuit  dough  as  for 
shortcake;  roll  out  half  an  inch  thick 
and  cut  into  squares.  Place  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  square  of  dough  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  pitted  cherries;  fold  the 
corner  of  it  over,  wetting  the  edges; 
press  them  together,  folding  from  oppo¬ 
site  corners.  Place  in  the  steamer  with 
tight-fitting  cover  and  steam  one  hour, 
or  bake  in  the  oven  in  a  dripping  pan, 
surrounded  by  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  two  cups  of  water,  basting 
several  times  while  baking,  which  will 
mean  about  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Serve  with  cherry  sauce. 
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“What  Is  Washington  Pie?” 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  anything 
like  what  the  usual  recipe  for  that  con¬ 
fection  would  make  it.  The  genuine  pie 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  father  of 
his  country,  is  worthy  to  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  There¬ 
fore  it  does  not  shock  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  real  thing  to  see  the 
name  of  our  beloved  and  revered  first 
President  upon  the  list  of  old-fashioned 
dainties.  The  Washington  pie  differs 
from  all  others  in  that  it  is  not  a  pie 
really,  that  is,  it  is  not  pastry,  and  is 
not  suitable  to  serve  where  pastry  is  a 
fitting  and  appropriate  finish  for  a  meal. 
The  Washington  pie  needs,  like  a  good 
picture,  an  atmosphere,  and  that  atmos¬ 
phere  and  environment  is  the  old- fash¬ 
ioned  six  o’clock  tea  or  supper  table, 
for  the  Washington  pie  is  really  a  cake, 
and  should  have  the  proper  hour  and 
setting  for  its  serving.  The  hour  is 
sunset,  and  the  setting  the  old-fashioned 
and  delicious  dainties  that  were  offered 
at  that  best  of  all  meals.  When  at  Mount 
Vernon  sounded  the  silver  tinkle  of  the 
supper  bell,  can  you  not  see  the  stal¬ 
wart  form  of  the  President  wending  his 
way  to  the  dining  room,  there  to  find 
Madam  Washington  ready  to  preside 
over  the  tea  table  spread  with  snowy 
damask,  old-fashioned  silver  and  cut 
glass,  delicate  “gold  band*’  white  china, 
and  the  setting  sun  shining  across  the 
green  lawn  into  the  room,  lighting  up 
the  shimmering  beauty  of  glass  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  touching  with  its  lingering  ray 
the  shining  hair  and  delicate  laces  of 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  the  gold 
buttons,  blue  coat  and  white  hair  of  the 
master  of  Mt.  Vernon,  as  well  as  the 
ebony  face  of  the  man  who  proceeded 
to  serve  the  meal  ?  Can  you  not  see  the 
snowy  biscuit,  the  delicate  ham  or 
chicken,  the  golden  honey,  or  preserve 
made  pound  for  pound,  the  aroma  of 
tea — tea  that  had  refused  to  pay  taxes 
when  those  that  drank  it  could  have  no 
voice  in  the  amount — the  delicious  but¬ 
ter— -perhaps  the  work  of  Martha 
Washington  herself— the  cream  and  rich 
cheese,  and  last  but  not  least  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  favorite  pie?  What  did  Martha 
Washington  call  it,  I  wonder,  as  she 
served  it,  slipping  a  wide  silver  knife 
beneath  a  generous  slice,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  General? 

That  pie  was  made  of  a  delicate  bat¬ 
ter  composed  of  sugar  and  butter,  eggs 
and  sour  cream  or  buttermilk  and  spiced 
with  mace,  not  flavored  with  vanilla,  as 
in  all  our  modern  cakes.  That  richest 
of  all  spices,  mace,  imparted  an  inde¬ 
scribable  bouquet,  so  to  speak,  together 
with  the  flavor  of  the  delicately 
browned  crusts,  as  it  was  baked  in 
shallow  plates,  not  in  a  thick  cake  to 
lie  split.  One  cake  was  turned  out  upon 
a  china  plate  and  spread  thickly  with 
rich  raspberry  jam,  the  second  cake 
placed  on  that,  and  the  whole  plenti¬ 
fully  covered  with  powdered  sugar,  so 
that  it  was  as  white  as  if  frosted.  That 
is  the  pie  that  has  survived  a  century. 

'  he  following  is  my  great-great-grand- 
mother’s  recipe  for  Washington  pie :  1 

cup  sugar,  cup  butter,  y2  cup  milk,  3 
scant  cups  pastry  flour,  3  eggs,  V2  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  1  heaping  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  l/2  teaspoonful  mace, 
pinch  of  salt.  Cream  butter  and  sugar, 
add  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  milk, 
spice,  salt,  soda  dissolved  in  spoonful  of 
milk  and  flour  two  cups,  and  white  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  lastly  cup  of  flour  with 
the  cream  of  tartar  sifted  in.  If  sour 
cream  or  buttermilk  is  used,  omit  the 
cream  of  tartar.  Bake  in  shallow  tins 
that  come  purposely  made  for  this  pie. 
bake  light  brown,  turn  one  on  china 
plate,  spread  with  raspberry  jam,  cover 
wuh  second  cake,  and  dust  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  F.  e.  seavey.  . 

1  lie  man  who  has  a  thousand  friends 
Has  not  a  friend  to  spare; 

Hut  he  who  has  an  enemy 
"  til  meet  him  everywhere. 

— Emerson. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2074,  misses’  and  girls’  night¬ 
gown,  slipped  on  over  the  head.  Nain¬ 
sook,  Persian  lawn,  batiste  or  any  of 
the  sheer  white  goods  combined  with 
lace  or  embroidery  makes  this  a  very 
pretty  garment ;  five  sizes,  9  to  17 
years.  No.  2412,  ladies’  corset-cover. 
Very  dainty  and  easily  made  is  this 
corset-cover,  which  is  equally  desirable 


in  nainsook,  Persian  lawn,  or  jaconet; 
eight  sizes,  32  to  46  bust.  No.  2448, 
ladies’  combination  corset-cover,  draw¬ 
ers  and  short  petticoat.  Nainsook, 
jaconet,  Persian  lawn  or  thin  cambric 
may  be  all  used  for  this  useful  little 
undergarment ;  eight  sizes,  32  to  46  bust. 
No.  2134,  child’s  one-piece  nightgown ; 
five  sizes,  1  to  9  years.  No.  2437,  ladies’ 
one-piece  kimono  nightgown;  four  sizes, 
32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  , 

No.  2003,  ladies’  blouse  dressing-sack, 
with  peplum  and  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  The  model  here  illustrated  was 
developed  in  turquoise  blue  dimity ; 
seven  sizes,  32  to  44  bust.  No.  2333, 
ladies’  dressing-sack.  This  pretty  little 
breakfast  jacket  is  developed  in  one  of 
the  new  Swiss  materials,  which  show 
small  colored  dots  in  square  formation 
on  a  white  ground;  four  sizes,  32,  36, 
40  and  44  bust.  No.  2424,  ladies’ 
kimono  wrapper  or  sack,  with  long  or 
three-quarter  length  sleeves.  Flowered 


or  plain  dimity  organdie  or  lawn  are 
adaptable  to  this  pretty  garment ;  four 
sizes,  32.  36,  40  and  44  bust.  No.  1935, 
misses’  tucked  dressing-sack,  with  yoke 
and  flowing  sleeves.  Flowered  lawn 
was  used  in  the  development  of  this 
charming  little  sack  combined  with  in¬ 
sertion  and  lace  edging;  three  sizes,  13 
to  17  years.  No.  2420,  ladies’  dressing- 
sack,  with  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
Flowered  dimity  or  one  of  the  new  dot 
embroidered  Swiss  materials  are  pretty 
and  cool  looking  and  make  up  into  de¬ 
lightful  little  dressing-sacks;  four  sizes, 
32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  All  patterns  10 
cents  each. 


Dyeing  a  Carpet. 

I  have  a  sister-in-law  who  had  a  good 
carpet,  but  it  had  been  in  a  sick  room 
and  was  spotted.  She  sent  it  to  be  dyed 
and  it  came  out  a  very  nice  green.  The 
figure  shows,  but  it  is  all  different 
shades  of  green.  One  of  my  neighbors 
had  a  rag  carpet,  and  she  did  not  like 
the  colors  in  some  of  the  stripes,  so  she 
spread  it  on  the  clean  barn  floor,  and 
with  strong  aniline  dyes  painted  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  stripes;  of  course  the  warp 
was  dyed,  and  that  made  it  look  rather 
queer,  but  she  liked  it  much  better  than 
before  it  was  dyed.  mrs.  r.  s.  g. 

Oil  Stove  Experience. 

I  see  that  C.  B.,  of  Virginia,  wants  in¬ 
formation  concerning  oil  stoves.  I  used 
the  wickless  blue  flame  for  three  sea¬ 
sons,  and  if  I  could  not  get  gas  would 
not  be  without  one.  I  am  using  gas 
now,  but  as  far  as  baking  is  concerned 
I  prefer  the  oil.  I  used  the  same  gas 
oven  I  am  using  now,  and  did  much 
better  baking  than  I  can  do  with  the 
gas.  My  stove  had  three  burners. 
Whatever  you  do  never  get  a  stove  with 
wicks;  you  will  not  want  it  long.  They 
are  a  nuisance,  but  the  wickless  worked 
to  perfection  for  me.  Be  careful  rjot  to 
have  it  in  a  draught ;  it  will  cause  the 
flame  to  draw  away  up,  and  may  cause 
trouble.  I  nearly  set  the  house  afire  the 
first  time  I  tried  mine,  but  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  if  you  are  reasonably 
careful.  A  five-gallon  can  of  oil  served 
for  about  three  weeks.  We  have  a 
family  of  four,  and  I  had  quite  a  lot  of 
company.  At  that  time  oil  was  14 
cents  per  gallon;  it  is  only  12  now. 
C.  B.  will  never  regret  it  if  she  buys  a 
wickless  blue  flame  stove.  Any  gas 
oven  will  give  good  service,  provided 
of  course  it  is  one  of  the  best ;  a  cheap 
one  is  dear  at  any  price.  By  a  little 
planning  a  three-burner  stove  ought  to 
do  service  for  a  large  family.  I  know 
women  who  cook  and  bake  for  a  lot  of 
harvest  hands  on  them.  Be  sure  to 
provide  yourself  with  asbestos  cooking 
mats  to  keep  things  from  scorching. 
Another  thing,  let  the  burners  cool  off 
before  trying  to  light  them  again,  or 
they  will  be  sure  to  smoke  and  smell 
badly.  Keep  provided  with  good  light¬ 
ing  rings;  you  can  get  them  now  three 
for  a  quarter;  or  at  least  we  can  here 
in  Ohio.  My  stove  cost  $6 ;  it  is  put  on 
the  table.  mrs.  b.  m’pherson. 

I  have  used  a  great  many  oil  stoves, 
several  at  my  factory  in  New  York  and 
a  couple  on  this  farm.  I  have  a  two- 
burner  with  baker  without  wicks,  but 
asbestos  rings.  If  you  have  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  style  with  flat  six  or  eight 
inch  wicks  and  they  smoke  badly  take 
out  the  wicks  and  pinch  up  the  tin  tube 
so  that  the  wick  goes  in  tight,  and  you 
can  cure  the  smoke  disease. 

W.  FREELAND. 

I  would  like  to  tell  C.  B.  how  we  like 
our  oil  stove.  Ours  is  an  old  one,  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  by  my  wife’s  people  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  we  were  married ;  we 
have  used  it.  for  three  years  and  I  think 
it  is  good  for  several  years  longer.  It 
is  the  round  wick  style.  It  has  two  ten- 
inch  burners  and  one  15-inch  burner  for 
the  oven.  We  would  not  give  it  for  all 
the  coal  or  wood  stoves  in  the  country 
for  Summer  use.  We  do  all  our  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking  on  it  and  have  no  trouble 
at  all.  I  would  not  advise  a  wickless, 
for  what  I  have  seen  of  them  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  c.  T.  stone. 


Simpson-Eddystonfe 

Zephyretteu^., 
Ginghams 


The  most  sty  Hi 
dresses  are  possible  at 
moderate  cost,  with 
these  fine  Zephyrette 
Dress  Ginghams  made 
by  our  scientific  new 
process.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  in  fast  colors, 
and  their  fine,  durable 
fabric  add  greatly  to 
their  economy. 
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'New  Proceaa 
!  Dress 
Ginghams 


IUL5.PM.0I 
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Zephyrettes 


Aekyonrdeal- 
er  for  Simpson- 
E  d  d  y  s  t  one 
Z  o  p  hy  rette 
Ginghams. 
Write  us  bis 
name  it  he 
hasn’t  them  in 
stock.  We’ll 
help  him  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Don’t 
accept  a  substi¬ 
tute. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co. 
Philadelphia 


You  Cannot  Live 

long  enough  to  wear  out  a  Syracuse 
non-friction  steei  washer.  It  saves 
its  price  four  times  every  year,  and 
solves  your  washing  problem  for 
all  future  time.  Our  free  book, 
pages  32-34.  tells  yon  how  washing 
and  bleaching  are  done  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Ask  for  It  now.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224A  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


’The  Old  Reliable’ 


DIETZ.  \ 

L LANTERNS 

.  .v  • 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHOI  TOO  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  ’ 
made av  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  tn  the  World 

Established  1840 

P'1  ONE  EPS  AND  LEADERS 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  eacntown  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1908  modeL  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  jf  . AilY 

1908  Models  •  **  to  i 

with  Coaster- Ilrakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

i:m«  Si  1907  Models  tp  •»  C?  1 
all  of  best  makes  V*  • 

BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  &  O  ^  ^  _0 

good  as  new .  H*  &  ro  V*  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Shin  On  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  aad  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  eoaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B  80, Chicago 


TAFT’S  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES. 

Official  edition,  with  chapter  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Only  $1.00.  Big  terms  to  ageuts.  Freight 
paid.  O'dfif  reaily.  Send  ten  cents  postage. 
ZIEGLER  CO.,  246  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
5  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
Y ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  .prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  Wc  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
tree  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  •  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


THIS 
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CURES 

•HEADACHES 

104,254,504,  &$1°P  Bottles 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

INJURED  HORSES  FOR  FARM  WORK. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  “Horse 


will  work  out,  and  if  not  lost  from  the 
tub  will  be  absorbed  by  the  tub.  When  a 
“test”  is  made  this  surplus  moisture  is 
lost,  causing  the  shrinkage  in  weight. 

New  York.  s.  s.  long  &  bro. 


;  ;;  .  While  there  is  usually  a  little  shrink- 

\\  rangier  s  notes  on  page  449,  and  his  age  jn  Weiglit  there  should  not  be  as  much 

reference  therein  to  the  “two-legged”  as  the  correspondent  claims.  Of  course  in 

horses  which  are  bought  by  Long  New  York  here  we  have  no  half  pounds 

T  ,  i  ,  ,]  ,  ,  r  or  three-quarters.  If  a  tub  of  butter 

Island  farmers  and  tinkered  up  for  .  ,  _  .  *  ,  -  , ,  ,  .  ,,0 

1  .  weighed  62%  pounds  we  wrould  only  get  62 

farm  horses,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  pounds,  as  the  buyer  generally  claims  this 
experience  here  in  northern  Vermont  on  account  of  the  soakage.  The  way  we 

in  attempting  to  solve  the  farm  motor  usually  do  on  a  lot  of  say  100  tubs  of 

ii  A  i  ,  r  butter  is  to  test  five  that  are  turned  out, 

problem.  A  nice  young  sound  team  of  ,  ...  .  .  .  .  ,  .  „  ... _ 

.  and  get  the  actual  net  weight.  Sometimes 

heavy  horses  is  worth  $500  to  $600,  and  the  tubs  vary  in  weight,  but  there  should 
it  has  seemed  to  me  like  tying  up  too  not  be  a  shortage  of  over  one  pound,  or 

much  money  for  a  poor  man  to  buy  in  case  o£  Striking  heavy  tubs  more  than 

this  dasc  of  horses  for  ordinarv  farm  two  P°unds  0,1  a  shipment.  We  think  the 
L ‘  Y  trouble  lies  with  the  creamery  weighing 

work.  these  half  and  three-quarter  pounds.  A 

Being  one  of  the  before-mentioned  buyer  here  will  not  stand  for  it,  and  he 

poor  men  myself  I  have  spent  much  generally  gets  the  benefit  of  anything  over 

a  pound.  They  generally  weigh  in  the 


Treat  the  calves  before  they  are  a 
month  old,  especially  the  males.  Part 
the  hair  over  the  button,  moisten  it  and 
rub  quite  hard  with  the  stick  of  caustic 
until  the  skin  is  red.  Hold  the  caus¬ 
tic  with  a  piece  of  paper  or  corn  husk 
if  you  value  your  fingers.  Do  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  rubbing  until  the  hair  comes 
away,  for  that  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain,  and  the  head  may  be  deformed 
into  an  unsightly  pointed  shape. 


Mrs.  Uptown  :  “I  trust  that  we  shall 
get  along  very  nicely,  Nora.  I  am  not 
at  all  difficult  to  suit.”  Nora  (the  new 
maid):  “No,  ma’am;  that’s  what  I 
thought  the  blessed  minute  I  set  eyes 
on  the  master.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


time  and  thought  on  the  subject,  and 
have  solved  it  to  my  satisfaction  by 
purchasing  horses  from  the  lumber 
woods  north  of  us.  These  horses  work 
at  logging  and  hauling  lumber,  etc., 
while  snow  lasts,  and  are  sold  out  to 
farmers  in  the  Spring  for  very  reason¬ 
able  prices,  and'  if  carefully  handled 
through  the  Summer  can  often  be  sold 
back  to  the  same  men  who  sold  them 
in  the  Spring,  sometimes  at  a  neat 
advance  in  price. 

One  pair  of  mares  weighing  2,800 


West  with  salt  and  cloth  on  tubs;  when 
weighed  here  this  all  has  to  come  off.  Along 
with  what  shrinkage  there  is  on  the  tub 
sometimes  the  tub  is  soaked  with  water 
and  when  the  actual  butter  is  turned  out 
it  runs  off,  thereby  causing  another  slight 
deduction  in  weight. 

Wo  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  cor¬ 
recting  this  evil  unless  it  be  for  the  ci'eam- 
ery  men  to  weigh  the  actual  butter  and 
allow  a  certain  amount  for  shrinkage  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  actual  net 
weight.  JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN. 

New  York. 

We  receive  a  great  many  different  cream- 


pounds  I  purchased  two  years  ago  for  eries  £rom  dlfferent  States-  Many  of  thPm 
,  .  ,  show  no  shortage  in  weight  whatever. 

$240,  and  a  truer,  more  honest,  more  others>  a  verv  sligUt  sI)ortagc.  We  be. 

faithful  and  willing  team  never  looked  lieve  the  trouble  to  be  on  account  of  the 


through  a  bridle.  One  of  them  bad  an 
eye  missing,  and  her  mate  had  a 


moisture  content.  The  more  moisture  the 
butter  contains  the  greater  shrinkage  in 
.  ...  ...  .  weight,  but  butter  that  is  closely  made  and 

strained  tendon  in  foreleg  which  caused  sojxtl  loses  very  little  in  weight.  There  is  no 

a  slight  limp  at  first,  but  they  broke  method  of  packing  that  we  know  of  that 
up  15  acres  of  stony  ground,  fitted  it  will  lessen  this  trouble  excepting  to  keep 
and  harvested  the  crop,  filled  silo,  etc.,  out  the  moisfure  and  t0  bave  the  butter 


and  put  in  the  hay  on  two  big  farms, 
cutting  and  drawing  135  loads  with  no 
help  except  that  the  raking,  and  most 
of  the  cultivating  of  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  was  done  by  lighter,  quicker  ing  to  the  size  of  the  shipment  are  taken, 


closely  made  and  solid  packed. 

New  York.  James  Rowland  &  co. 

At  first  the  tubs  are  all  weighed  gross 
and  a  uniform  tare  of  16  pounds  is 
adopted;  then  three  to  10  pounds  accord- 


horses.  This  team  was  sold  two  weeks 
after  the  corn  was  in  silo  for  what 
they  cost  in  the  Spring  before.  Last 
year  I  bought  a  team  of  white  horses, 
sound  and  excellent  workers  at  $265. 
The  lumber  business  was  dull  last  Fall, 
and  money  scarce,  so  not  having  a  satis¬ 
factory  offer  I  kept  this  team  over  for 
this  season’s  work.  With  good  horses 
so  high  in  price  and  the  present  prices 
of  grain  one  is  led  to  consider  the 
honest,  old-fashioned  ox  as  a  source 
of  power,  and  much  of  the  heavy,  rough 
work  of  the  farm  can  be  performed 
by  these  plodding  yoke  people,  with 
satisfaction  and  profit  to  their  owner. 


the  covers  removed,  the  cloth  and  salt  also, 
and  the  net  butter  is  dumped  on  the  scale, 
and  any  shortage  is  deducted  from  the 
entire  shipment.  For  illustration,  suppose 
five  tubs  weigh  gross  73  pounds  each.  They 
therefore  should  weigh  63  pounds  each  net, 
but  if  three  of  these  tubs  only  weigh  62 
each,  a  deduction  of  three  pounds  on  every 
five  tubs  the  shipment  contains  is  made.  The 
weight  question  is  such  an  Important  mat¬ 
ter  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  every 
house  in  the  trade  here  returns  accurate 
and  actual  weight  to  the  shipper;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  shipper  buys  tubs  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  63  pounds  of  butter ;  these 
tubs  are  not  all  filled  uniformly,  some  are 
more  loosely  packed  than  others  and  do 
not  contain  the  same  amount  of  butter, 
which  the  average  shipper  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for,  taking  it  for  granted  that  each 


This  is  especially  true  on  large  farms  tub  lh  Packed  uulfoini'y>  "inch  is  not  the 
,  ,  ,  case  and  can  be  demonstrated  very  readily, 

where  two  or  more  teams  must  be  kept 

for  the  regular  work. 

Vermont.  l.  c.  litchfield. 


SHRINKAGE  OF  WEIGHT  IN  BUTTER. 

We  have  a  farmer’s  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  here  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  As 
ve  cannot  always  sell  all  our  product  at 
home  we  are  selling  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  not  a  shipment  to  New  York 
but  what  we  lose  a  pound  and  a  half  to 
two  and  one-lialf  pounds  to  the  tub.  When 
we  sell  at  the  home  market  we  get  the  full 
weight.  We  want  to  know  the  I’easons  for 
this.  The  last  shipment  to  New  Yoi’k  was 
23  tubs,  and  two  pounds  on  each  tub  less 
weight  makes  it  46  pounds  at  29  cents,  a 
loss  of  $13.34  on  such  a  small  lot.  You 
see  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal  through  the 
year.  o.  j.  H. 

liendrum,  Minn. 

Where  the  moisture  is  excessive  it  makes 
a  difference  of  two  pounds  on  every  tub ; 
natural  moisture,  one  pound.  Western  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  rule,  weigh  the  butter  gross,  then 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  tub  to 
ascertain  the  net  number  pounds  of  butter. 
Here  the  butter  is  emptied  out  of  the  tub 
and  weighed  net,  without  the  moistui'e,  of 
course,  which  has  evaporated  in  transit. 
Buyers  will  not  pay  for  a  fraction  of  a 
pound  and  again  the  scales  may  not  agree. 


At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  Spring,  the  first  grass  is  always 
more  or  less  watery  and  the  butter  will 
shrink  more  as  this  moisture  runs  off. 
Many  shippers  will  weigh  a  tub  immediately 
after  the  tub  is  packed,  and  then  weigh  it 
again  before  shipment,  but  the  moistui’e 
which  has  oozed  out  of  the  butter  remains 
in  the  tub,  consequently  the  weight  is  not 
effected,  but  if  they  would  strip  it  and 
dump  the  net  butter  on  the  scale  they 
would  be  convinced  that  the  shrinkage  is 
no  greater  than  what  the  returns  call  for. 
It  is  possible  that  some  houses  are  not 
over-scrupulous  in  this  matter,  but  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  reputable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  give  this  featui’e  careful 
attention,  and  account  for  every  pound  re¬ 
ceived.  ZIMMER  &  DUNKAK. 

New  York.  _ 

DISHORNING  YOUNG  CALVES. 

I  desii’e  some  information  regarding 
methods  commonly  used  for  preventing  the 
growing  of  horns  on  young  calves.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  the  common  method 
is  in  accomplishing  this  purpose?  I  believe 
there  are  dishorning  pencils  to  be  had.  Are 
they  a  successful  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  is  there  any  objection  to  their  use? 

Boston,  Mass.  w.  s.  s. 

In  the  West  dishorning  pencils  are 


We  have  the  same  experience  with  butter  carried  by  hardware  and  other  dealers, 
shipped  from  nearby  places.  The  mer¬ 


chants  here  as  a  rule  are  very  careful, 
and  work  hard  for  the  shippers’  interests. 
New  York.  e.  b.  woodward. 

With  many  years’  experience  our  obsei’- 


but  in  such  cases  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
pay  10  times  the  actual  value  of  the 
chemical.  Ten  cents’  worth  of  caustic 
potash,  secured  from  a  druggist  who 


DAIRYMEN  HAVING  10  OR  MORECOVVS  NEED 

MENRING’S  FOOT  POWER  COW  MILKER. 

Milks  2  cows  at  a  time,  20  cows  per  hour. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

W.  M.  MEHKIN6,  York  Road,  Maryland. 


WILL 


FLIES 


Give  your  stock  and  poultry 
a  chance  to  pay  a  profit  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting  insects.  Try 
I#  1 1  I  “Will -Kill -Flies.”  the  new 
K  II  I  ■  liquid  spraying  preparation, 
and  watch  the  yield  of  milk 
and  eggs  increase.  Costs  little 
to  try;  gives  quick  results. 

Get  it  of  your  dealer,  or  send 
us  his  name  if  he  does  not  already  handle  it. 
EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Fall  line  of  Sprayers  for  all  purposes. 


vation  has  been  that  we  have  not  found  can  be  trusted  for  pure  goods,  will  dis- 

a  lot  of  butter,  several  days  in  transit,  but  horn  all  the  caives  from  a  j  herd 

what  will  lose  in  net  weight.  All  butter  .  ,  ° 

contains  more  or  less  moisture,  in  the  form  0r  se\era  years  'f  kept  carefully  stop- 
of  a  pickle  or  brine,  and  this  naturally  pered  in  a  colored  bottle  after  using. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  six-es. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  l  ad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  2U0  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due 
anc 
Spx 
Wr 


due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
Good  wine  Jr*,Potoinac,Yer.Co.,Ill. 


num  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  I  Hnill  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

OCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
^  eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

flip  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  i.  w.  akin-  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

DOLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  best  breeding.  Pro- 
Mific,  quick  maturing.  March  and  April  Pigs  for 
sale.  C.  O.  CARMAN,  R.  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Perfection  Swing  Stanchion 

With  Frame  Fitted  to  Stable. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest 
to  Operate  and  most  Durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless.  Does  not 
Wear  the  Plate. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPEC.  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


July  4, 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

VV  OO  DC  REST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  pleaso  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BuiJ,  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
oji  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Posch,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  one  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFERS 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A.R.O.  backing. 

PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEYENS  &  SON.BrooksIde  Stock  Farm.Lacona.N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14,  ’07.  A  splendid  individual,  34  black, 
beautifully  marked.  SIRE— King  Segis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records,  under 
2*e  yi-s.  averaging  over  19  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Clothilda  DeKol  2d,  our  28.72-lb  4-yr.-o!d,  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4-yr.-old  Pontiac  Rag 
Apple.  DAM— A  daughter  of  Toitilla  Artis  DeKol 
(18.12-lb.  A.  R.  O.).  and  by  a  grandson  of  Nether- 
land  Hengerveld  (World’s  Champion  several  years, 
26.66-ib.  A.  R.  O.)  First  check  for  $50.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  all  papers.  THE  stevens  bros.-hast- 
INCS  CO.,  Brookside  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  925.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Kormlyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  UIYlNBUUGH  PROS.,  Illllhunst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  desci-ibing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^JflOU^ITOhL^sec^^Brattleboro^^^^ 


RED'  POLLS 


Are  the  Most  Profitable 
Cattle  on  Earth. 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  Guernseys  as  any 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Uniondale  Stock 
Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  II.  L.  Stevens, 
Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  fai-row. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  pi'ices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year  — 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  8U005,bi-ed  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Botli  English  and  Amei'ican  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,000  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  Harpendiug,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  sell.  If  you 
want  some  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Camerou,  W.  Va. 


pUCCUIRCQ— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UllLOniriLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
good  mothers,  gentle,  pi-ofitable. 
MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


grazers, 


SILVER  STRAIN  REG.  0. 1.  G.  PIGS 

FOR  SALE. 


March  and  May  farrow;  akin. 
W.  R.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pa. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  tn&r‘>&2*3 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72i<  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Iuc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


100S. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


oG  I 


•  GRADING  UP”  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Can  Jersey  cattle  be  graded  np  so  that 
they  can  be  registered?  h.  w.  s. 

Kahoka,  Mo. 

No;  Jersey  cattle  cannot  be  graded 
up  so  that  they  can  be  registered  with 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  Article  III,  of  tbe  by-laws  of  the 
Club  reads,  “No  animal  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  entry  until  both  its  sire  and  dam 
are  recorded  in  the  Herd  Register.” 
Section  2,  “Blank  forms  of  entry  and 
transfer  will  be  furnished  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  club,  and  no  entry  can  be 
made  except  upon  one  of  these  blanks.” 
Section  2,  “Blank  forms  of  entry  must 
be  filled  out  in  ink  and  must  state  (1) 
The  sex  of  the  animal;  (2)  the  name  of 
the  animal;  (3)  the  name  and  Herd 
Register  number  of  the  sire;  (4)  the 
name  and  Herd  Register  number  of 
the  dam;  (5)  the  date  when  the  dam 
was  served,  except  when  service  has 
been  in  pasture,  the  statement  ‘served 
in  pasture’  will  be  accepted;  (6)  the 
date  of  dropping;  (7)  the  signature  and 
address  of  the  breeder,  unless  the  same 
lias  been  given  already  on  the  transfer 
of  the  pregnant  dam;  (8)  the  signature 
and  address  of  the  applicant,  who  shall 
be  the  owner  of  the  animal  on  the  date 
of  application,  and  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  (9)  distinguishing  marks  by 
which  the  animal  may  be  identified.” 
Article  IV,  “(a)  Animals  imported  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey  or  from  Great 
Britain  into  the  United  States  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry  after  full  compliance  with  the 
following  requirements:  (b)  Animals 
imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  to 
be  eligible,  must  have  been  registered  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey  Herd  Book;  and 
if  bulls  twelve  months  old  or  over, 
heifers  in  milk,  or  cows,  must  have 
qualified  under  the  rules  of  said  Herd 
Book;  provided,  however,  that  if  any 
animal  is  under  twelve  months  old,  and 
has  not  been  registered,  it  will  be  eligi- 
able  if  the  certificate  of  birth  required 
by  said  Herd  Book  has  been  duly  made, 
(c)  Animals  imported  from  Great 
Britain  to  be  eligible,  must  have  been 
entered  in  the  English  Jersey  Herd 
Book,  and  must  present  an  unbroken 
pedigree  to  ancestry  recorded  in  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Jersey  Herd  Book.” 

There  are  many  other  requirements 
connected  with  accepting  imported  ani¬ 
mals,  but  the  above  will  show  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  introduce  any  but 
pure  Jersey  blood  into  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  stock.  It  is  true 
that  an  animal  could  be  produced  that 
would  be  practically  pure  by  repeated 
crosses  to  purebred  sires,  but  such  an 
animal  could  never  be  registered  simply 
because  its  dam  would  not  be  in  the 
Herd  Book. 

There  are  thousands  of  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys  in  the  United  States  to-day  that 
cannot  be  registered  because  through 
neglect  of  their  owners  their  ancestors 
have  never  been  recorded.  Then  again, 
many  careful  breeders  do  not  get  all 
of  their  calves  registered,  but  prefer  to 
sell  the  more  undesirable  ones  at  a  low 
price  as  common  stock.  It  is  a  common 
trick  of  cattle  dealers  to  claim  that  any 
animal  that  looks  like  a  Jersey  is  pure¬ 
bred  and  can  be  registered.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  buy  animals  that  are 
registered,  and  demand  the  transfer  and 
pedigree  at  once. 

I  hen  again,  if  you  corner  these  fel¬ 
lows  with  the  demand  of  the  register 
papers,  they  are  apt  to  back  down  and 
say  that  maybe  the  animal  can’t  be 
registered,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  just  as  good.  “The  register  papers 
won  t  give  milk  or  make  butter,”  they 
will  declare.  “What  we  want  is  cows.” 
f  f  one  intends  t'o  follow  up  breeding  in 
a  successful  manner,  this  will  not  do  at 
all.  One  must  know  the  blood  lines  for 
many  generations  back,  and  mate  his 
animals  in  a  way  that  will  be  harmon¬ 
ious  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Then 


by  feeding  the  offspring  to  stimulate 
milk-producing  functions,  he  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  improve  his  herd.  The  progeny 
of  two  good  animals  may,  when  mated, 
produce  a  very  poor  animal,  or  a 
naturally  good  animal  may  be  spoiled 
by  improper  care.  As  an  illustration : 
I  have  at  present  a  cow  from  a  regular 
butter  machine  of  20  pounds  a  week 
capacity.  My  cow  was  sired  by  a  good 
bull — one  that  sired  many  excellent 
cows — yet  my  cow  is  a  failure  as  a 
milker.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  farm 
where  she  was  raised,  and  early  de¬ 
veloped  a  beef  tendency.  T  bought  her, 
thinking  that  I  could  remedy  this  by 
feeding  non-fattening  foods.  But  it  was 
of  no  use;  a  protein  diet  seemed  to 
produce  fat  just  as  readily  as  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate  diet,  and  the  milk  refused  to 
come  except  in  limited  quantities.  But 
this  cow  is  one  of  the  best  breeders  I 
have.  Her  three-year-old  daughter, 
sired  by  ber  half-brother,  is  as  lean  as  a 
Tamworth  hog,  and  is  a  wonder  at  the 

pail.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

SOUR  CREAM  IN  BUTTER. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  portions  of  the 
sour  cream  remain  unchanged  after  being 
churned,  and  are  mixed  with  and  all 
through  the  butter?  I  use  granite  pans 
for  raising  cream.  I  skim  each  morning 
and  churn  every  third  day,  and  have  had 
tills  trouble  for  over  a  month.  I  have  to 
wash  the  butter  in  from  six  to  10  waters, 

and  then  pick  out  particles  of  the  sour 

cream  or  milk  that  is  still  left  In  it.  We 
have  two  cows  and  use  a  barrel  churn. 

Michigan.  E.  E.  s. 

Strain  the  milk  into  the  pans  ns 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cows.  Be 
sure  that  it  does  not  cool  in  the  pails. 
The  pans  should  be  set  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  not  more  than  60  degrees 

Fahrenheit,  and  should  be  so  placed 
that  no  draught  of  air  will  ruffle 

the  surface.  Skim  in  about  36  hours, 
or  as  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  thicken 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  Keep  the 
cream  as  cool  as  possible  until  the  last 
mess  for  that  churning  is  added,  when 
it  should  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
70  to  75  degrees,  and  held  there  for 
at  least  12  hours  before  churning.  Mix 
it  all  thoroughly  and  stir  often  while 
it  is  ripening.  The  cream  should  have 
a  pronounced  acid  taste  before  it  is 
ready  to  churn,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  the  ripening 
process.  Stop  churning  when  the  but¬ 
ter  granules  are  the  ^ize  of  wheat 
kernels.  If  the  separation  is  not  com¬ 
plete  add  a  handful  of  salt  and  give 
the  churn  three  or  four  turns.  The 
temperature  of  churning  should  be  as 
low  as  possible — not  over  62  degrees. 
Wash  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
50  to  55  degrees.  Allow  the  water  to 
stand  a  few  minutes  before  drawing  it 
off.  Two  waters  in  15  minutes  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  three  waters  in  10  minutes. 
If  your  trouble  still  continues  write 
again,  giving  as  many  particulars  as 
possible.  c.  s.  moore. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Head-Tossing  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  that  scorns 
to  be  troubled  with  a  tickling  sensation  in 
his  nose.  Wheu  I  drive  him  he  keeps 
throwing  his  head  incessantly.  Early  in 
the  Spring  he  had  a  bad  cold  and  this 
trouble  with  his  nose  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  that  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  him?  r.  h.  w. 

If  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose  it 
may  occasion  the  tossing  of  the  head,  and 
we  would  give  the  colt  in  that  case  a 
dram  each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  ground 
gentian  root  and  ground  Hydrastis  Canaden¬ 
sis  night  and  morning  in  feed  for  10  days, 
and  repeat  at  intervals  of  a  week  until 
the  discharge  ceased.  If  there  is  no  dis¬ 
charge  it  may  simply  be  a  habit,  and  a 
side  check  may  stop  it ;  or  use  a  martin¬ 
gale.  Consult  your  harness  maker. 

A.  S.  A. 

A  Case  of  Ringbone. 

Tell  me  how  to  cure  a  ringbone  on  my 
.horse’s  foot,  and  you  have  a  subscriber  that 
will  stick  to  you.  b  n.  ir. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  ringbone  that 
sticks  to  the  subject!  The  lameness,  if  af¬ 
fecting  a  hind  leg,  may  often  be  remedied 


by  proper  use  of  the  puncture  firing  iron 
and  blisters  followed  by  a  prolonged  rest  : 
but  if  a  foreleg  (pastern),  is  involved  “un¬ 
nerving"  may  be  the  only  recourse.  In 
either  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  ! 
veterinarian,  and  even  then  ringbone  is  a 
bad  business,  and  it  seldom  pays  the  owner  I 
to  fuss  with  a  horse  lame  from  that  trou-  i 
ble.  a.  s.  a. 

Colt  With  Convulsions. 

What  was  the  matter  with  my  calf?  The 
calf  was  four  weeks  old  and  in  good  condi- 
iion.  One  morning  I  heard  a  noise  in  the 
barn,  and  found  this  calf  acting  as  if  crazy. 

I  untied  it  and  it  staggered  around  tremb¬ 
ling  all  over  and  frothing  at  the  mouth ; 
then  it  began  bleating  as  if  in  terrible 
agony,  then  laid  down  still  trembling  and 
frothing  and  finally  died.  The  calf  was 
allowed  to  suck  the  cow,  and  the  stable  was 
kept  fairly  clean.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
what  caused  it  and  if  there  is  auv  remedy? 

Connecticut.  e.  m.  w. 

The  calf  had  a  convulsion  and  indigestion  j 
or  constipation  would  be  the  most  likely 
cause  A  post  mortem  examination  in 
such  cases  sometimes  discloses  the  presence 
of  hair  balls  that  have  occluded  the  in¬ 
testine  or  passage  between  the  stomachs. 
Possibly  the  calf  was  kept  indoors  and 
got  too  much  food  and  too  little  exercise. 
Young  animals  need  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  and  are  likely  to  have  some  trouble  or 
another  if  deprived  of  exercise  out  of  doors. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  trouble  a  full  dose 
of  physic  should  be  given  and  ice  packs  put 
to  the  poll  of  the  head.  Some  believe  in 
instant  bleeding.  Prevention  is  of  most 
importance,  and  it  must  be  along  the  lines 
we  have  indicated.  a.  s.  a. 

Oats  and  Peas  for  Hogs. 

L.  R.  Ii.,  Hampton,  Ya. — What  is  the 
proper  time  to  turn  hogs  into  peas  and 
oats,  and  are  they  good  feed  for  hogs?  I 
have  about  1*4  acres  in  them  for  my  hogs 
and  I  have  been  told  that  they  will  kill 
swine. 

Ans. — I  suppose  that  from  being 
sown  with  oats  you  have  the  Canada 
field  pea.  This  will  be  earlier  than  any 
of  the  southern  cow  peas,  but  I  would 
not  turn  hogs  on  either  of  them  till  the 
pods  are  well  matured,  not  necessarily 
dry  but  grown  to  full  size.  I  never 
knew  a  hog  to  be  hurt  by  peas,  but  no 
animal  should  be  turned  on  green  food 
when  hungry.  I  have  pastured  cows 
on  green  peas  without  any  trouble,  but 
before  turning  them  on  they  were  well 
fed,  and  not  allowed  to  stay  on  long 
until  they  had  got  accustomed  to  the 
green  food,  and  were  not  inclined  to 
gorge  themselves.  Hogs  will  thrive 
very  well  on  peas  long  before  they  are 
mature,  but  the  feed  is  more  valuable 
at  maturity.  w.  f.  massey. 


Sound  Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

aUlMWS 

OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  S 1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Ot'  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


THICK,  ^SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


^SORBiNE 


or  -  - „ 

caused  by  strain  or  lullam- 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  #2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Book  3-C  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind,  #1.00,  ... 
llvered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele,  book  free.  Made  only  by 


W,  F, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  Si  .Stiringfield  Mass 


'■ANIMALS' 

_  -FRIEND 

x^^l^KlLLS  EVEKY 
^  FLY  IT  STRIKES 


when  our  patent  sprayer  i» 
used.  Keep*  all  insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Daed  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Ualfcent’s  worth  savesti 
quartsmilkandmnchllesb. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  #1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SIIOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1  returned 
If  cows  not  protected.  Rend  postal  for  free  booklet. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  PfeUa.JPa. 


Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  DH. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  BTCM  K 
BALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid*  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMFDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Mo8t  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Foreatville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanuo,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Foreatville,  Conn. 


BUMPERCROPS 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

M  ith  the  finest  crop  prospects  ever  before  American 
agriculture — big  crops  of  all  kinds  practically  assured  in 
nearly  every  locality  and  a  world  wide  shortage  of  grain 
and  other  food  supplies  that  insures  good  prices — there 
was  never  a  l letter  time  to  make  that  most  profitable  of 
all  farm  investments — the  purchase  of  a  L>E  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Nobody  who  has  the  milk  of  one  or  more  cows  to 
separate  can  have  good  reason  to  delay  making  this  invest¬ 
ment,  nor  for  being  tempted  to  try  u  something  else’7 — 
with  the  wide  gulf  of  difference  in  every  practical  way 
between  the  new  andfimproved  1908  De  Laval  separators 
and  any  other  possible  means  of  cream  separation. 

A  De  Laval  separator  tells  its  own  story  best.  Order 
direct  or  through  the  nearest  agent.  A  catalogue,  to  be 
had  for  the  askiug,  is  the  next  best  thing. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


•*2  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  it  1215  Fii.hkrt  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Duumm  it  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

The  notes  are  now  nearly  a  year  over¬ 
due,  but  Mr.  Wells  has  not  been  able  to 
-  get  his  money  for  them.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  no  better.  Yet  the  concern  goes 
right  on  soliciting  consignments  of 
goods  from  farmers,  and  actually  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  them.  This  is  a  case 
that  farmers  ought  to  take  up  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  had  several  complaints 
from  other  shippers.  You  may  find 
yourself  a  creditor  to  them  or  another 
concern  like  them  if  such  things  are 
permitted  to  go  on.  If  they  ask  you  for 
consignments  of  goods  write  them,  that 
you  would  first  like  to  see  their  over¬ 
due  notes  paid  to  other  shippers.  Then 
your  neighbors  ought  to  hear  about  it. 
Tell  them.  Speak  of  it  in  the  Grange 
and  at  every  meeting  or  gathering  of 
farmers  you  attend.  It  would  be  a  par¬ 
donable  encroachment  on  the  Sabbath, 
even  to  speak  of  it  on  the  way  home 
from  church.  Producers  must  act  to 
protect  themselves  in  such  matters. 
Think  of  the  assurance  of  a  concern 
that  asks  you  to  ship  them  your  goods 
on  credit,  when  a  fellow  farmer  has  not 
been  paid  for  goods  sent  them  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

In  reference  to  the  suggestions  about 
small  investments  made  last  week,  we 
want  only  to  know  how  much  need  there 
is  among  our  people  for  small  invest¬ 
ments.  We  could  not  yet  say  definitely 
that  we  could  undertake  the  handling 
of  them;  and  of  course,  those  who  send 
us  the  information  will  be  in  no  way 
bound  to  make  the  investment,  if  we  do 
undertake  it.  We  would  simply  give 
those  who  write  first  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  provided  we  succeed  in  formulat¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  plan.  What  we  wish 
to  find  out  is  whether  there  is  broad 
enough  a  necessity  for  it  to  justify  the 
departure. 

Several  years  ago  quite  a  few  people 
In  this  neighborhood  invested  money  in  the 
stock  of  the  Inman  Mining  Company,  whose 
offices  are,  or  were,  at  518  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  with  mines  somewhere 
in  Idaho.  This  company  secured  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars  here.  The  stock 
holders  have  only  heard  from  them  once, 
that  being  when  a  call  was  made  for  more 
money.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  these  people?  j.  a.  v. 

West  Virginia. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  them 
at  the  address  given,  but  learn  on  in¬ 
quiry  that  they  have  been  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  years.  Old  victims  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  respond  to  the  call  for 
more  money,  but  the  same  men  may  now 
be  working  the  same  game  with  other 
companies. 

If  you  know  anything  about  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Diamond  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  advise  me  about  them.  Some  of  my 
acquaintances  have  invested.  c.  c.  M. 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry  for  this  man’s  acquain¬ 
tances.  The  people  connected  with  this 
scheme  have  been  in  similar  ones  which 
failed.  In  fact  this  company  took  up 
some  contracts  of  a  defunct  concern. 
The  profits  of  the  company  are  said  to 
depend  on  the  broken  contracts  of  its 
customers.  That  is,  they  are  supposed 
to  buy  on  installment  payments,  and 
when  a  payment  lapses,  the  customer 
loses  all  he  paid  in.  Any  business  run 
on  that  principle  is  a  good  thing  to 
avoid.  The  advice  would  apply  to  both 
purchaser  and  investor. 

I  enclose  $1.  You  will  find  my  name  on 
your  10-weeks’  trial  list.  After  reading 
three  issues  of  your  paper  this  money  talks 
for  me,  and  expresses  my  opinion  of  the 
paper.  j.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

We  print  that  letter  as  another  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  send  in  those  10-week  sub¬ 
scription  orders.  This  man  did  not  wait 
for  the  10  issues.  Three  satisfied  him, 
and  as  he  well  says,  his  dollar  for  a 
year’s  renewal  speaks  his  approval. 
When  you  send  a  10-weeks’  order  for 
an  intelligent,  progressive  farmer  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  have  secured  a  per¬ 
manent  new  subscriber.  If  the  above 
letter  were  an  isolated  case,  it  would 
mean  little;  but  in  indicating  as  it  does 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  it  means 
much. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this  men¬ 
tal  healing  and  also  the  reliability  of  Mr. 
Whipple?  C.  p. 

Washington. 

The  above  inquiry  comes  with  a 
pamphlet  advertising  a  course  of  in¬ 
structions  on  scientific  mental  healing. 
This  mental  healing  is  a  very  simple 


science  If  you  are  sick,  just  convince 
yourself  that  you  are  well  and  you  will 
not  need  a  doctor.  If  you  have  a  pain 
and  can  convince  yourself  that  there  is 
no  pain,  then  “mental  healing”  has 
taken  the  place  of  medicine.  Mr.  Whip¬ 
ple  will  tell  you  how  to  do  this — for 
a  fee,  only  $100  in  classes,  and  so  on 
up  to  $500  (payable  in  advance)  for 
private  instruction.  Diploma  to  make 
you  sure  you  can  turn  the  trick  for 
$25  extra.  It  is  hard  to  be  serious 
with  such  a  proposition,  and  yet  people 
do  bite  at  it.  Parents  have  become  so 
infatuated  with  the  teaching  that  they 
have  relied  on  it  to  cure  sick  children ; 
and  by  neglecting  to  call  a  doctor  al¬ 
lowed  the  children  to  die  without  medi¬ 
cal  treatment. 

In  the  Spring  of  this  year  the  Reliance 
Nursery  Company,  of  Geneva.  X.  Y..  agreed 
to  fill  an  order  for  trees  and  asparagus  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  also  pay  freight. 
I  sent"  them  the  order,  enclosing  the  money. 
The  trees  were  not  shipped  until  I  had 
written  several  times.  Then  finally  the 
notice  came  that  they  had  been  shipped. 
When  I  went  to  the  freight  station  the 
freight  had  not  been  paid,  on  opening  the 
bundle.  I  found  some  of  the  trees  merely 
dried  whips — trees  that  were  dead  before 
they  were  shipped;  two  apricot  trees  espe¬ 
cially  specified  and  paid  extra  price  for 
were  of  the  smallest  variety,  and  the 
asparagus  plants  were  not  in  the  bundle  at 
all.  I  have  written  them  twice,  but  they 
give  me  no  answer.  It  is  my  impression  I 
first  noticed  their  advertisement  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  However,  I  don’t  wish  or  expect  The 
It.  N.-Y.  to  “make  good,’’  but  I  do  wish  you 
to  warn  ot iters  of  the  methods  of  this  Re¬ 
liance  Nursery  Company.  c.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  expresses  so  well  the 
numerous  complaints  against  the  Re¬ 
liance  Nursery  Company  we  give  it  just 
as  our  subscriber  wrote  it.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  complaints  covering  ex¬ 
actly  similar  charges  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  their  indifferent  treat¬ 
ment  of  growers.  This  subscriber  is, 
however,  in  error  in  the  impression  that 
he  saw  the  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Since  we  became  convinced 
of  their  methods  some  years  ago,  we 
have  persistently  refused  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  have  published  several  cautions 
against  their  methods.  They  could  not 
get  a  line  of  advertising  space  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  any  amount  of  money. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  we  re¬ 
port  every  inquiry  received  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  answer  an  average  of 
a  dozen  letter  a  day  on  similar  subjects, 
by  mail.  We  do  this  either  because  the 
inquirer  requires  prompt  reply,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  such 
that  it  would  not  interest  our  people 
generally.  Again,  some  cases  require 
treatment  which  ought  not  be  published. 
We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
standing  and  responsibility  of  business 
houses.  Some  of  the  houses  are  first 
class.  We  answer  these  promptly  by 
letter.  Others  are  not  strong,  finan¬ 
cially,  but  have  a  good  reputation  for 
fair  dealing,  and  are  safe  to  deal  with 
on  that  ground.  This  is  confidential  in¬ 
formation,  and  could  not  well  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  do  justice  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  only  those  who  make  an  unenviable 
record  that  we  discuss  here. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  what  you  think 
of  Mines  Company  of  America  as  an  in¬ 
vestment?  I  understand  it  is  paying  a 
dividend  of  24  per  cent  a  year  on  par  of 
$1.  It  is  now  quoted  at  $1.50,  at  which 
price  it  would  net  10  per  cent.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

Put  this  down  as  a  rule.  Any  stock 
that  earns  and  pays  24  per  cent  cannot 
be  bought  for  $1.50  on  its  face  value. 
Sometimes  a  dividend  is  paid  on  stocks 
to  induce  sales.  When  stocks  have  real¬ 
ly  no  value  in  themselves  and  cost  only 
the  expense  of  printing  the  certificates, 
the  promoters  can  well  afford  to  pay 
back  part  of  the  money  in  dividends 
provided  the  scheme  induces  further 
sales,  which  it  usually  does.  Don’t  accept 
these  statements  or  even  let  payments 
of  dividends  influence  you  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stocks.  It  is  safest  to  leave 
them  alone  entirely;  but  if  you  must 
have  them,  then  know  the  value  of  the 
property  behind  them  before  you  buy  a 
fraction  of  the  property.  You  do  buy  a 
fraction  of  a  property  when  you  buy 
stock  in  it.  If  you  bought  a  partnership 
in  a  store,  you  would  want  to  know 
how  much  goods  in  the  store  and  how 
much  trade  it  has.  You  would  not  take 
a  mortgage  on  a  farm  until  you  had  in¬ 
quired  into  the  value  of  the  farm.  If 
3’ou  do  not  take  stock  in  mines  until 
you  know  the  value  of  the  mines,  you 
will  not  invest  in  them  in  a  hurry. 

I  bought  a  crate  of  eggs  last  week  and 
found  the  top  layer  covered  with  Rurae 
New-Yorkers,  which  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  On  your  editorial 
page  024  I  see  an  introductory  offer  of 
10  weeks  for  10  cents.  I  enclose  a  check 
for  $1.10,  for  which  send  me  your  paper 
one  year  and  10  weeks.  a.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

The  above  note  comes  from  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  from  a  man  who  evi¬ 
dently  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees 
it.  The  circulation  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


has  been  more  than  doubled  in  five  or 
six  years  simply  by  the  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  farmers  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  it  and  know  it.  Here  is 
another  note  from  an  older  friend: 

Can’t  get  along  without  The  It.  N.-Y. ; 
must  have  one  honest  paper  in  the  house 
that  we  can  rely  upon.  w.  e. 

New  York. 

We  promise  you  a  paper  that  you  can 
rely  upon  within  human  limitations.  We 
may  make  mistakes;  but  if  we  discover 
them,  we  will  be  frank  to  admit  the 
error  and  make  reparation  for  any  in¬ 
jury  done.  We  would  let  io  guilty 
men  go  free  rather  than  raise  even 
a  breath  of  suspicion  against  one 
innocent,  upright  man ;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  any  false  sympathy  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  duty  to  brand  a  thief 
when  we  catch  him  with  the  goods. 

_  J.  J-  D. 


“BIG  WINGS”  ON  CHICKS. 

On  page  513  I  noticed  C.  B.  has 
trouble  with  over-growing  wing  feath¬ 
ers  in  chickens.  We  had  this  same 
trouble  with  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas  last  year,  and  lost  a  great 
many  chicks  from  it.  After  trying 
change  of  feeds  without  seeming  to  im¬ 
prove  matters,  we  tried  trimming  their 
wing  feathers,  which  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Do  not  wait  till  chicks  commence 
to  droop,  but  as  soon  as  the  wings  com¬ 
mence  to  shoot  out  clip  them  off.  This 
year  I  keep  nothing  but  Black  Lang- 
shans,  which  are  not  troubled  with  this 
disease.  I  feed  no  ground  feed  or 
mashes  to  young  chicks.  My  last  hatch 
came  off  the  last  week  in  April.  I  have 
not  had  a  chick  die  this  season  after 
they  were  twenty-four  hours  old,  and 
those  that  died  then  were  cripples.  The 
nearest  to  ground  feed  that  I  have  fed 
is  cracked  corn.  I  am  now  feeding  a 
mixture — wheat,  buckwheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  a  little  beef  scrap  and 
grit.  The  wing  clipping  saved  our 
chicks,  and  all  it  costs  is  a  little  time. 

Collinwood,  Ohio.  g.  w.  b. 

This  trouble  is  not  big  wings,  but 
sick  chickens.  In  their  natural  state 
the  chick  without  wings  was  an  easy 
prey  to  its  enemies,  and  so  nature  said 
for  the  wings  to  grow  as  long  as  the 
chick  had  life,  or  there  would  be  no 
chick.  Some  people  get  cause  and  re¬ 
sult  sadly  mixed,  and  the  problem  is 
not  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  wings, 
but  keep  the  chick  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing  with  his  wings,  and  then  although 
the  wings  will  be  just  as  big  they  won’t 
look  out  of  place  as  they  do  on  a 
stunted,  sick  chicken.  I  have  known  of 
people  who  clipped  the  little  fellows’ 
wings  when  the  chicks  were  too  sick  to 
carry  them  longer.  The  cause  may  be 
in  the  stock  or  in  the  incubator  or 
brooder,  but  I  think  I  would  look  for 
it  in  the  feed.  I  have  had  more  trouble 
with  the  feed  than  all  other  causes,  and 
a  season  like  this  when  feed  is  so  high- 
priced  a  good  deal  of  poor  feed  is 
worked  up  for  chicken  feed,  and  one 
might  just  as  well  feed  little  chicks 
poison  as  musty  or  mouldy  feed. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Silage  for  Hens.- — On  page  481  there  is 
an  inquiry  about  feeding  corn  silage  to 
hens.  It  is  a  practical  question,  and  ought 
to  have  a  practical  answer.  After  much 
experimenting  I  gave  up  all  green  foods  in 
favor  of  corn  silage.  The  hens  like  it  and 
do  well  upon  it.  A  bushel  a  day  will  do 
lor  three  or  four  hundred  hens.  I  never  dis¬ 
covered  any  injurious  effect  from  feeding  it. 
I  went  through  all  the  clover  experiences 
and  finally  discarded  it.  It  costs  too  much 
to  prepare  it.  Labor  cost  is  what  eats  up 
profits  in  poultry.  thomas  hoi.lis. 

Massachusetts. 


EGGS  WANTED. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Fancy  prices  for  fancy  quality. 
ENYARD  &  GODLEY, 

307  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  PULLETS_weap;LSaBjpB,1,*,“t,w: 

Rocks,  Golden,  Columbian,  Buff  or  W.  Wyandottes, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas.  We  handle  broil¬ 
ers— 1  to  2  pounds  each  at  regular  cash  price— F.O.B. 
Would  like  one  thousand  within  next  month— lots 
of  not  less  than  25.  CHESTER  CREST  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.Reds— 100  breeders  for 
sale  tomake  room  for  young  stock.  Send  scamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Sou,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


300 

per  100. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS;  choice 
breeders.  Baby  chicks  $10  per  100;  eggs  $4 
FOREST  HILL  FARM.  Burnwocd,  N.  Y. 


QA  Thoroughbred  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling 
OU  Hens  for  sale  at  $1  each,  also  a  few  L.  Brahma 
Y’earlings  at  $1.50  each.  A.  S.  Brian,  Mt.Kisco.N.YL 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRYYARDS 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN., 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  in  every  detail  with  bulk  of  stock. 
Ideal  location:  established  trade.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  from  It.  P.  CUSHMAN,  add.  as  above. 


IllligMiNdJ 


Stockmen  and  farmers  who  use  the  Cooper  Dips 
have  healthier  animals— get  more  wool  and  better 
prices.  More  than*half  the  cloth  and  flannel  of 
the  world  is  made  of  Cooper  dipped  wool.  Tanks 
supplied  at  cost  to  all  users  of  the  Cooper  Dips. 


COOPER’S  POWDER  DIP 


The  leading  sheep  dip  for  66  years.  Used  on  over 
250  million  sheep  every  year.  Kills  ticks,  lice,  nits 
and  eggs  in  one  dipping.  Does  not  stain  the  wool, 
but  increases  the  yield  and  improves  the  quality. 
Price— 25  gal.  pkt.  60c;  100  gal.  pkt.  $2.00. 


COOPER’S  FLUID  DIP 


for  all  animals.  A  highly  concentrated,  non- 
poisonous  fluid  dip  of  marvelous  strength.  Mixes 
readily  with  cold  water,  whether  hard,  brackish, 
or  salty.  The  only  pure  liquid  dip — no  sediment. 
Goes  farther  than  Coal  Tar  dips  and  therefore 
cheaper.  Positive  remedy  for  scab,  mange,  ticks, 
lice,  ringworm,  eczema,  sores,  bites,  stings,  etc. 
Onegallon  makes  200  gallons  for  general  dipping, 
or  3001  gallons  for  disinfecting.  Price— Qt.  can  60c; 
H  gal.  can  $1.00;  1  gal.  can  $1.76;  6  gal.  can  $8.60.  ? 


COOPER’S  WORM  TABLETS 


v  A  sure  remedy  for  intestinal  worms  in  Horses, 
Sheep,  Cattle  and  Hogs.  These  tablets  offer  the 
great  advantage  of  correct  doses  and  certain  re¬ 
sults.  Dose— one  tablet  for  lamb  or  shont;  two  for 
sheep  or  hogs;  three  for  horses  and  cattle.  Price 
— 10  tablets  20c  postpaid;  box  of  100  tablets  $1.50 postpaid. 


COOPER’S  “LAVENE” 


The  most  effective  skin  dressing  for  HorseB. 
Cattle  and  Dogs.  Cures  worst  case  of  Mange  and 
Ringworm  at  one  dressing.  Searches  the  skin  and 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  root.  Improves  the  coat 
and  renders  hair  soft  and  glossy.  Is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  breeders  in  preparing  nnimais  forshow. 

Price— Quart  can  SI. 00:  gal.  can  $3.00. 


I  I 


Fluids  V 1  Winter  and  V  2  Summer  have 
caused  a  revolution  in  tree  spraying.  These  new  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  spray  fluids  stand  alone  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  living  insects,  eggs,  fungi,  etc.  One  gal¬ 
lon  makes  100  gallons  of  wash.  Price — Gallon  can,  $3.00. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  DEALER 

If  you  live  where  there  is  no  dealer  who  can  supply  you 
with  the  Cooper  preparations,  order  from  Wm.  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  177  Illinois  St., Chicago,  and  deduct  10%  from  any 
of  above  prices  (Worm  Tablets  excepted)  for  freight  account. 

Distributing-  Agents: 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  170  William  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y., 


m ik  Oil  Dip 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest, ' 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1-00,  52  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
llook,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.’’ 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


Polfin  n II 0 I/O  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 

rClMH  UU0!\o  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
and  horns,  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Wn  TP  PD'hOI'IK  find  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
IIIIIIC  LCgllUlllo  Gennj))e  Japanese  bred  and  Im¬ 
perial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stool;,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;$3.00  persettiug  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


RADY  PUIPIf  Q—  Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DMD  I  UflllmO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100,  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns.  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mieli. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM,  Huc°„LLc£%. 

All  Breeds  of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  and  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Scotch  Collie  Dogs. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RKDS-You  can  buy  high 
class  Breeders  from  me  now  for  less  than  half 
wliat  they  would  cost  you  next  winter  or  spring. 
You  may  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS  CHEAP. 

Our  famous  bred  to  lay  strains.  Write 

NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


Hll  TD  V  M  CM -Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
J  U  L  I  It  I  If  1 1.  II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 

k-  fvoft  F.nst.  Dnnpifrnl  PouItrvYards. Marietta, Fa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  noted  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  26,  190S,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n,  Dul'h  —  @1.14 

No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator.  . .  —  @  95 

Corn  . 76  @t  78 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  54  @  67 

Rye  .  —  @  84 


MILLFEED. 


Cornmeal,  ton  . 32.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00 

Middlings  . 24.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Homing  Chop  . 


Oil  Meal  •,,,••*•  — - 


@33.00 

@24.50 

(<i  28.00 

@29.00 

@27.50 

@31.00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


Prices  for  large  hales ;  small  bales  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less.  Market  dull  and 


weak. 

May,  No.  1 . 16.00 

No.  2  . 14.00 


No.  3  13.00 

Clover  mixed  . 13.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . 15.00 

Short  and  Oat . 10.00 


@17.00 

@15.50 

@13.50 

@15.50 

@17.00 

@12.00 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 

shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Fancy  .  23  @  23% 

Lower  grades  .  20  @  22 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  22 

Factory  .  17  @  19% 

Packing  Stock  .  17  @  19 

NEW  CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  Best .  12  @12% 

Common  to  good .  10  @  11% 

Skims  .  4  @  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  —  @  23 

White,  good  to  choice .  20  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  22 

Western  .  17  @  19 


DRIED  APPLES. 

Market  very  quiet.  Prices  given  are  the 
figures  at  which  stock  is  held,  but  do  not 

represent  sales. 

Evaporated,  Fancy  .  8  @  10 

Evap.  common  to"  good....  6%@  7% 

Sun-dried  . .  5%  @  6% 

•hops.  100  lbs . 1.50  @1.60 

Coics  and  skins . 1.40  @1.50 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Northern  Spy.  bbl..l.00 

Baldwin  . 1.00 

Russet,  Roxbury  . 1.00 

Southern,  new  . 1.00 

Pears,  South’n,  Le  Conte.  bblS.OO 
Peaches,  Ga.,  Early  Belle, 

carrier  . 1 .00 

Ga.,  Early  Elberta .  75 

Ga.,  Carman  .  75 

Ga..  Waddell  .  75 

South  Carolina  .  50 

Plums.  Southern,  •  carrier ...  1.00 

Cherries,  Black,  lb .  6 

Red  .  5 

White  .  5 

Sour  .  5 

Currants,  large,  quart .  7 

Small.  lb .  5 

St  rawberries,  Jersey,  quart . .  3 

Hilton,  quart  .  4 

Staten  Island,  quart .  5 

Up-river,  quart  .  5 

Western  N.  Y.,  quart....  6 
Blackberries.  N.  C.,  quart..  4 

Del.  &  Md..  quart .  5 

Jersey,  quart  .  5 

Raspberries,  Red,  pint .  4 

Black  Cap,  pint .  4 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  quart.  7 

Del.  &  Md.,  quart .  ^ 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  quart .  9 

Gooseberries,  large  quart. . .  8 

Small,  quart  .  G 


@2 

.50 

@  2. 

.00 

@1 

.50 

@2 

.00 

@5 

.00 

@1 

.25 

@1 

.25 

@  1 

.12 

@1 

,25 

@ 

85 

@1 

.50 

@ 

10 

@ 

9 

@ 

8 

@ 

9 

@ 

8 

@ 

6 

@ 

6 

@ 

7 

@ 

7 

@ 

11 

@ 

12 

@ 

7 

@ 

8 

@ 

10 

1 

7 

@ 

6 

@ 

10 

@ 

11 

@ 

13 

@ 

10 

@ 

7 

Muskmelons,  Ga.,  standard 

crate  .  75  @1.25 

California,  per  standard 

crate  . 1.00  @2.00 

Watermelons,  via  rail,  car.  150.00 @250.00 

via  steamer  . 125.00@200.00 

Florida  &  Georgia,  100 _ 15.00@35.00 


BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.15 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . 2.15 

Marrow,  imported  . 2.20 

Pea,  imported,  com.  to  good 
Medium,  imp.,  com.  to  good 
Red  Kidney,  com.  to  good. 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 2.75 

VEGETABLES 
Potatoes,  South'n  Rose,  No. 

1.  bbl . 

South’n,  white.  No.  1 . . . 

South’n,  red,  No.  1 . 

South’n,  seconds  . 1 

South'n,  culls  . 1.00 

Old,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bsk 
Asparagus,  green.  Colossal 

doz . 

Green,  extra  . 

Green,  prime  . 1.50 

Green,  culls 

White,  Colossal  . 2.00 

White,  extra  . 1 

White,  prime  . 1.00 

White,  culls  .  50 

Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots.  100  hunches.  .  . 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 . 

North  Carolina,  crate. 

New  Orleans,  100.... 
Cucumbers,  S.  Carolina,  1 

Virginia,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  barrel  .  25 

Cauliflowers,  barrel  . 1.25 

Eggplants,  Southern,  basl 
Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs.,.. 

Lettuce,  barrel  .  25 

Lima  beans,  Florida,  crate. 
Mushrooms,  cultivated,  lb. 
Onions,  Bermuda,  crate... 

Texas,  white,  crate . 

Texas,  yellow  .  50 

Kentucky,  bag 
Egyptian,  bag 
Jersey  &  Sou'n,  wli’e,  crate  50 
Jersey  &  Sou'n,  yel’w,  bkt.1.00 
Southern.  Potato,  basket.  75 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  50 

Okra.  Southern,  carrier.  . .  .1.00 
Peppers.  Southern,  carrier. .  1.00 

Jersey,  box  . 1-25 

Peas,  Long  Island,  bag .  50 

Jersey,  Telephone,  basket  75 

Jersey,  small,  basket .  50 

Pa.  &  Conn.,  bag .  50 

basket .  75 

basket .  50 

50 

bunches .  25 

bunches . 1.00 

Romaine,  barrel  .  25 

String  beans.  Norfolk,  bskt  50 
Jersey,  green,  basket....  60 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  white,  bbl . 1.00 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl.  1.00 

Marrow,  bbl . 1-00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00 

White,  100  bunches . 1.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  car'r.1.25 

Florida,  choice  .  75 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  75 

Md . 1.00 


@2.40 

.2.10 

@2.40 

@2.70 

.2.20 

@  2.25 

.2.10 

@2.20 

.  1.90 

@2.10 

.  1 .60 

@1.85 

.  2.35 

@2.40 

@  — 

.2.75 

@3.25 

.2.75 

@3.25 

.  2.50 

@3.00 

@1.75 

.1.00 

@1.25 

@3.50 

.1.00 

@2.00 

@3.25 

.2.25 

@2.75 

@2.00 

75 

@1.25 

.2.00 

@2.25 

@1.75 

.  1 .00 

@  1 .25 

.  50 

@  75 

,  1 .00 

@3.00 

1 .00 

@2.50 

50 

@  75 

75 

@1.25 

2.00 

@3.00 

1.00 

@  1 .75 

2.00 

@2.50 

25 

@  1.00 

1.25 

@2.25 

1.00 

@1.50 

5 

@  6 

25 

@  50 

3.00 

@4.00 

25 

@  50 

2.00 

@3.00 

12 

@  75 

75 

@1.00 

50 

@1.00 

50 

@1.25 

— 

@1.50 

9,  00 

@2.25 

State,  large, 
State,  small, 
State,  bag 
Radishes,  100 
Rhubarb,  100 


@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  1 .00 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@1.12 

81.25 
75 

@1.00 
@1.25 
@  75 
@1.00 
@  50 
@2.00 
@  60 
@  75 
@  75 
@  75 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1-50 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.50 


Jersey  .box  . 

@1.75 

Mississippi,  crate  . 

.  50 

@ 

75 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.  10 

@ 

— 

LIVE  TOULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb . 

.  - 

@ 

20 

Roosters  . 

.  - 

( G ) 

8 

Fowls  . 

.  - 

@ 

13 

Turkeys  . 

.  - 

@ 

13 

Ducks  . 

@ 

12 

Geese  . 

7 

@ 

8 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

.  12 

(S). 

17 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb. 

.  28 

@ 

30 

Common  to  good  . 

.  17 

@ 

25 

Fowls  . 

.  11 

m 

13 

Spring  ducks  . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

Old  ducks  . 

8 

@ 

10 

Geese  . 

@ 

10 

Squabs,  doz. 


.1.75  @3.00 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.15  @7.00 

Oxen  and  stags  . 4.25  @4.50 

Bulls  . 2.50  @4.50 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.50 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  @4.75 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.65 

Hogs  . 5.50  @6.50 

WOOL. 

Market  unchanged  as  to  price,  but  trade 
appears  to  be  picking  up  a  little.  Local 
prices  in  the  East : 

Fine  unwashed  .  14  @  15 

Medium  . .  17  @<  18 


RABIES  IN  DOGS. 

The  following  facts  about  this  terrible 
disease  are  taken  from  Bulletin  129  of  the 


Department  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

Rabies  is  an  infectious  disease,  the  germ 
of  which  is  present  in  the  saliva  of  in¬ 
fected  animals,  and  is  transmitted  to 
others  by  the  saliva  on  the  teeth.  The 
usual  time  of  incubation  is  from  15  to 
90  days  from  the  date  of  infection.  There 
are  two  types  of  the  disease,  the  dumb 
and  the  furious.  In  the  dumb,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 
the  animal  lies  quietly,-  becomes  paralyzed 
and  usually  dies  in  three  Says.  In  the 
furious  type,  the  dog  becomes  nervous  and 
irritable ;  bis  bark  is  changed  to  a  long- 
drawn  combination  of  whine  and  bowl.  He 
tries  to  cat  straws,  sticks  or  other  foreign 
bodies.  The  throat  becomes  paralyzed  so 
that  be  cannot  swallow,  and  saliva  drib¬ 
bles  from  his  mouth.  He  leaves  home  and 
travels  for  miles,  fighting  with  dogs  or 
other  animals  in  his  path,  but  never  bark¬ 
ing  or  making  an  outcry  during  these  at¬ 
tacks.  He  may  travel  25  miles  from  home, 
but  always  returns  unless  prevented,  ex¬ 
hausted  and  covered  with  wounds  and  dirt. 
Signs  of  paralysis  now  appear,  with  drop¬ 


ping  of  the  lower  jaw.  inability  to  swallow, 
?and  irregularity  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  animal  soon  dies.  The  important 
symptoms,  any  one  of  which,  when  well 
marked,  should  lead  to  the  dog’s  being 
confined  are  :  Change  in  disposition,  altera¬ 
tion  of  voice,  inability  to  swallow,  leaving 
home  and  returning  exhausted  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  paralysis  of  the  jaw,  swallowing 
wood,  stone  or  other  foreign  substances. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  mad  dogs 
will  not  go  near  water,  and  that  Ifi 
such  an  animal  is  seen  to  cross  a  creek  it 
is  evidence  that  he  is  not  mad.  This  is 
not  a  fact,  as  rabid  dogs  will  cross  bodies 
of  water  and  attempt  to  drink  when  the 
throat  is  so  paralyzed  that  they  cannot 
swallow.  The  so-called  “dog  days”  have 
no  ill  effect  upon  dogs,  but  as  they  travel 
about  more  in  hot  weather  than  in  Win¬ 
ter  there  is  more  opportunity  for  getting 
the  disease. 

Rabies  is  never  spontaneous  .and  no  ani¬ 
mal  can  get  it  unless  inoculated  by  an  in¬ 
fected  animal. 


It  is  still  believed  by  many  that  there  is 
virtue  in  the  “mudstone,”  but  this  is  a 
humbug.  The  only  known  remedies  are 
thorough  cauterization  of  the  wound  as 
soon  as  possible,  followed  by  the  serum 
treatment  deviled  by  M.  Pasteur. 


EXCLUSIVE 


SUSPENDED  BOWL 

In  buying  anything  for 
farm  or  home,  it’s  the 
superior  advantages— the 
exclusive  features  one  has 
which  the  other  has  not 
that  influences  your  purchase. 

That’s  why  nine  out  of  ten 
buy  Tubular  Separators— b  e - 
cause  they  get  so  many  exclus¬ 
ive,  superior  advantages  not  to 
be  had  in  any  other. 

We  are  going  to  briefly  tell 
you  about  these  Tubular  exclus¬ 
ive  features— one  each  week— 
that  you  may  see  wherein  and 


WHY 


Tubulars -  are 
so  much  better 


The  first  is  the  light,  simple 
suspended  bowl. 

After  years  of  experience  and 
experiment  the  Sharpies  Separ¬ 
ator  Company  invented  and  per¬ 
fected  the  only  bottom-feed,  sus¬ 
pended  separator  bowl  in  the 
country.  All  other  Separators 
use  the  supported  bowl— inher¬ 
ited  and  adopted  from  the  earlier 
types  of  Separators.The  suspend¬ 
ed  bowl  has  greater  separating 
force:  is  absolutely  safe:  is  plain: 
smooth  and  without  angles:  is  less 
weight;  has  fewer  parts:  leaves  _ 
less  butter  fat  in  milk  than  any  Sepa¬ 
rator  or  process  ever  invented. 

Write  for  catalogue  153  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  how  and  why  exclusive  Tubular  advantages  are 
money  makers  In  your  dairy. 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
WestChester,  Penns. 

Toronto,  Can.,  San  Francisco.  Cali!.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 


C  A  |_  BT— Twenty  head  of  Jerseys 
consisting  of  one  Flying 
Fox  Bull,  twelve  cows  and  seven  calves.  Address 
W.  J.  SIMONS,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 


IN  I  CtllUn  LftuUnA  I  UK,  single? ’long  experi¬ 
ence,  best  New  York  shops,  offers  services  atcountry 
place  wnere  highest  class  work  is  required  at  miui- 
num  cost.  D.  H.  York, 34  Washington  Sq. .New  York. 

White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
■  ■  Hll  I  LU  We  can  get  you  the  highest  prices 
aud  will  make  prompt  sales  and  returns.  Ship  us 
as  we  have  a  large  outlet.  JOHN  SCHOLL  & 
BRO„  147  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  s  New  York. 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4,6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 


Write  for  PRICKS  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  on  our  lists  a  number  of  men  wishing  to 
obtain  employment  on  farms.  They  are  without 
experience,  but  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work. 
They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although  most  of 
them  speak  German. 

If  you  can  make  use'  of  such  help,  please  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  stating  what  you  will  pay, 
whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether  you 
prefer  a  single  or  married  man.  We  are  a  philan¬ 
thropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge 
no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Address  Department  D.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY. 
174  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. " 

One  profit — f  rom  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


P|  CAOC  send  a  trial  shipnienfto  the  Oldest Uoni- 
I  LLH0L  mission  Honse  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WANTED 

Peaches,  Plums,  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


WRITF  J-  7>-  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
Tl  111  1 1.  Bruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


ocn  APRF  STOCK  FARM  ill  Culpeper  Co.,  Ya. 
OdU  Hu II L  Good  buildings:  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Va. 


126  Acres 


—8  room  honse,  3  barns,  basement; 
Ik;  miles  to  macadam  road:  22  acres 
timber;  tenement  house;  well 
watered;  a  nice  farm.  To  sell  qnick  $2,000,  k:  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  HAY  AND  FRUIT  FARM. 

80  acres;  cuts  70  tons  hay;  110  bbls.  apples,  other 
fruit  trees;  pasture  for  ten  cows;  35  acres  in  fields; 
two  miles  to  station:  2-story  8-room  house,  piazza, 
painted;  barn  for  12  head;  good  markets;  less  than 
one  hour  aud  half  to  New  York,  on  main  line  of  I). 
L.  &  W.  I  must  sell;  to  quick  buyer  only  $2,600 
and  $1,000  can  remain  on  easy  terms. 

H.  G.  Kappus,  Hotel  St.  Cloud,  Washington.  N.  J. 


GOME  TO  THE  SOUTH 

Where  crops  swell  the  bank  account  three 
times  a  year.  Where  everything  grows,  from 
onTons  to  cotton.  Fortunes  are  being  made. 
Fine  soil  and  climate.  No  cold  winters.  Good 
transportation.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 


F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$10  and  Up  Per  Acre 

In  "THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA" 

you  can  grow  better  crops  and  raise  finer  stock  at 
less  expense  than  elsewhere.  Close  to  large  eastern 
markets.  Excellent  church,  school,  and  social  ad- 
vantages.  Abundance  of  water  and  grass;  short, 
mud  winters;  cheap  land  and  laltor;  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities  make  this  section  very  attractive 
to  homeseekers  and  investors.  You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $500 

with  comfortable,  new  three-room  cottage,  aud  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  pamphlet,  lists  of  farms, 
and  excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Acrrl*  is  Indl.  Agt* 

Norfolk  &  Ry- 

BoxEL, Roanoke,  Va. 


THIS  RAZOR  IS  INSURED. 

To  introduce  the  PENN  RAZOR  we  will  send  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  with  a  written  guarantee  that  each  razor 
must  be  satisfactory  and  shave  to  suit  you.  if  not 
ask  for  your  money  back.  The  PENN  RAZOR 
is  Insured  to  you  and  must  be  satisfactory. 

THE  PENN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  314  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 

There  was  a  little  girl 
Who  had  a  little  curl 

Right  down  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
Although  it  looked  like  that 
She  pinned  it  on  her  bat, 

And  when  it  came  off  it  was  horrid. 

— Harper’s  Bazaar. 

A  gentleman  undertook  to  purchase 
a  waist  for  his  wife.  “What  bust?” 
inquired  the  saleswoman.  “Why,  I 
didn’t  hear  anything.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

‘My  hair  is  falling  out,”  admitted  the 
timid  man  in  a  drug  store.  “Can  you 
recommend  something  to  keep  it  in?” 
“Certainly,”  replied  the  obliging  clerk. 
“Get  a  box.” — Lippincott’s. 

He:  “When  a  woman  reaches  the  age 
of  30  she  begins  to  worry  for  fear  she 
won’t  get  married.”  She :  “And  how 
about  a  man?”  He:  “Oh,  a  man  begins 
to  worry  for  fear  he  will.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Farmer  :  “I’m  a-goin’  to  drive  to  town 
some  day  next  week,  Marthy.”  His 
wife:  “You  can’t,  Hiram.  I  wuz  just 
lookin’  over  the  skedool  of  auto  races 
an’  there  ain’t  an  open  date  for  hoss- 
drivin’  on  the  roads  for  the  next  10 
days.” — Puck. 

The  visiting  parson  was  handing  con¬ 
vict  No.  1313  consolation  in  small 
chunks.  “You  should  not  complain,  my 
misguided  friend,”  he  said.  “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  things  as  you  find  them.” 
“Youse  is  on  de  wrong  track,”  replied 
the  prisoner.  “It  was  practisin’  dat 
theory  dat  got  me  pinched.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Drummer  (settling  bill  in  Eagle 
House,  Hayfield)  :  “Pardon  my  curios¬ 
ity,  sir,  but  what  do  you  stuff  your  beds 
with  in  this  hotel?”  Landlord 
(proudly)  :  “Best  straw  to  be  had  in 
this  hull  country,  b’gosh !”  Drummer : 
“Ah  !  That  is  very  interesting.  I  know 
now  where  the  straw  came  from  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back !” — Puck. 

It  is  related  that  a  woman  who 
visited  the  British  Museum  recently, 
said  to  an  attendant :  “I  have  been 
looking  about  for  a  skull  of  O'Hver 
Cromwell.  Have  you  no  skull  of  Crom¬ 
well  here?"  “No,  madam,”  the  atten¬ 
dant  answered.  “How  very  odd !”  she 
exclaimed,  “they  have  a  fine  one  in  the 
museum  at  Oxford.” — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

“These  are  hard  times,  sir,”’  com¬ 
plained  a  tenant  whose  rent  was  due, 
“and  I’m  sorry  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
raise  more  than  15  pounds  of  the  20 
I  owe  you.  Here  it  is — all  I  could 
scrape  together.”  “I  regret  to  hear 
that,”  said  his  landlord,  as  he  took  the 
bag  and  poured  the  contents  on  to  the 
table.  “But,  I  say,”  he  added,  after 
counting  the  money,  “there’s  25  pounds 
here.”  “Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  the 
tenant.  “I’ve  given  you  the  wrong 
bag !” — Tit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  36c.  a  lb. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  Z  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


; 
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HE  first  rear -'s  £>' ofings,  made 
some  thirty  ago,  lasted  a 

very  short  time. 

Then  manufacturers  improved  the 
goods  and  smooth  surfaced  roofings 
of  various  kinds  were  developed  that 
would  endure  fairly  well  if  the  top 
surface  was  given  a  coat  of  heavy 
waterproof  paint  every  two  years. 


The  waterproof¬ 
ing  material  in  Amatite 
is  pitch — the  best  resistant 
to  water  known.  Water  will  in  time 
dissolve  or  disintegrate  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  powerless  against  pitch. 

Roofings  of  twice  the  price  often 
do  not  protect  as  well  because  they 
are  not  waterproofed  with  pitch. 


Now  comes  Amatite — with  a  min¬ 
eral  surface  which  requires  no  paint¬ 
ing  and  which  will  last  longer  with¬ 
out  painting  than  the  other  kind  did 
with  constant  painting. 

The  top  surface,  being  mineral,  is 
unaffected  by  weather  or  climate.  It 
really  protects. 


Amatite  is  easy  to  lay — any  one 
can  do  the  work.  We  furnish  you 
free  nails  and  liquid  cement  for  laps. 

Investigate  the  cost  of  Amatite  in 
your  locality.  You  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  its  low  price. 

Samples  and  illustrated  Booklet 
free  on  request  to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Minneapolis  New  Orleans  ,  St.  Louis  Pittsburg  Kansas  City 


$49.75 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

If  you  want  the  beat  made  at  the  lowest  pot- 
tible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  tervice — 
not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  yon. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

Sale  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re- 
tereuces  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  lt- 
telf  or  there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today 
tor  catalog  of  100  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
List. 

Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


$41.50 


Handy  WagontRemovable  seats, 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Can't  be  duplicated  any* 
where. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle  seat, 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  defies  competition. 
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PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Farquhar 

Threshers 


Three  styles — 20  to  40  inch  ma¬ 
chines  for  merchant  threshing  or 
individual  work  and  small  crops. 


Engines  Boilers 
Saw  Mills 


68 -page  catalog  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LTD.,  BOX  850,  YORK,  Pa. 


J 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kaflir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Mad*  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  f 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  far  FREE  catalogue. 

HEEBXER  SONS,  22  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DOSS 

I  M  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wo  alto  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


HARDER 

PATENT  ROUND 

SILOS 


The  kind  that  never  falls  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  U.8.  Gov’t  Autliorl-  ] 
ties  say:  “The  two  Harder  Silos  In 
use  here  are  entirely  satisfactory  —  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  dairy.” 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Authorities  say: 
“Respecting  the  efficiency  of  your  silos,  we  have 
found  them  satisfactory.” 

The  Connecticut  Authorities  gay:  “We  have 
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I  pleased  with  the  results  attained  from  the  use 
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SAW  MILLS. 

Small  size  gasoline  power;  larger  sizes  ^team 
power.  Timber  cheap  all  around  you — turn  it 
into  Cash.  Our  mill  very  simple,  cotfts  a  trifle 
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guaranteed.  Highest  Award  at  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position.  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalogue, 
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GASOLINE 

ENGINES, 

HALF  PRICE 

We  have  a 
special  half 
price  on  a  four 
horse  power 
gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Get  next. 

All  sizes. 

C.  H.  A.  DISINCER  & 
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Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagcm 

It  will  gave  you  time  and  money,  A 
Bet  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
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WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  xnaKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  DoW» 
Kandv  Wagons. 
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Hfife 


THE  HOLSTEIN  COW  UNDER  TEST. 
Care,  Feeding  and  Handling. 

“Good  morning,  girls;  how  arc  you  feeling  this 
morning?” 

The  speaker  was  a  smooth-faced  man  of  beaming 
countenance  and  heroic  proportions.  The  “girls”  were 
five  in  number.  They  stood  in  a  row.  about  3'<  feet 
apart,  and  were  all  contentedly  chewing  their  cud  as 
they  partially  turned  in  their  swing  stanchions  to 
greet  their  friend  and  master  with  what  might  easily 
be  construed  into  a  smile  of  recognition.  The  master 
stepped  quickly  to  the  feeding  alley,  where  a  row  of 
five  buckets  decorated  the  wall,  each  one  heaped  high 
with  a  pulped  mixture  of  turnip  and  table  beet. 
These  “girls,”  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  never  read 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal — they  lack  in  table  man¬ 
ners.  They  actually  strained  forward  in  the  stan¬ 
chions,  stuck  out  their  tongues  and  licked  their  chins, 
as  the  buckets  were  brought  forward  and  the  con¬ 
tents  poured  out  before  them.  .  Some  of  them  even 
got  down  on  their  knees  and  ran  their  tongues  out 
a  foot  or  more  in  frantic  endeavor  to  reach  their 
neighbors’  food.  Meanwhile  the  master,  after  placing 
the  roots  before  his  pets,  passed  to  a 
row  of  pans  a  little  farther  down  the 
wall,  emptying  the  contents  of  each  upon 
the  roots.  These  pans  contained  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 

“Ajax,”  gluten,  linseed  meal  and  a  little 
cotton-seed  meal — varying  somewhat  in 
proportion  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
condition  of  the  heifer  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  feeder  dictated. 

During  the  first  seven  days  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  test  these  five  heifers — two  years 
old — received  16  pounds  of  roots  four 
times  a  day,  four  pounds  of  the  grain 
mixture  four  times  a  day,  and  all  the 
silage  and  hay  they  would  consume. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  seven  days  they 
had  all  produced  more  than  enough  but¬ 
ter-fat  to  entitle  them  to  advanced  reg¬ 
istration.  This  comparatively  safe  ra¬ 
tion  was  fed  for  the  first  week  without 
increase,  so  that  requirements  for  ad¬ 
vanced  registration  might  be  made 
without  risk  of  overfeeding.  Then  the 
owner,  in  order  to  try  their  mettle  and 
to  make  as  large  a  record  as  possible, 
gradually  increased  the  grain)  ration, 
adding  one  pound  per  day,  until  all  but 
one  of  the  heifers  consumed  as  high  as  24  pounds 
per  day,  before  refusing  to  clean  up  the  manger.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  roots  was  increased 
to  about  20  pounds  at  a  feed,  making  80  pounds  per 
day.  All  of  the  cows  made  substantial  gains  on  the 
increased  feed.  Very  little  silage  and  hay  was  eaten 
during  the  last  few  days,  as  the  roots  and  grain 
seemed  to  be  about  all  they  could  handle.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  a  nice  forkful  of  Alsike  clover  would 
appear  in  the  hay,  and  was  highly  relished.  Another 
lot  of  test  cows  that  I  have  in  mind  were  fortunate 
enough  to  live  near  Syracuse,  where  they  were  fed 
all  the  bright  Alfalfa  hay  they  cared  to  consume; 
and  they  would  eat  a  lot  of  it,  even  when  fed  a 
heavy  grain  ration  with  lots  of  roots  and  brewers’ 
grains. 

Many  breeders  and  feeders  have  some  pet  combi¬ 
nation  of  feeds  which  they  consider  superior  to  all 
other  mixtures.  I  have  noticed,  however,  in  practice 
that  they  will  change  the  ration  often,  sometimes 
■varying  it  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ra¬ 
tional  way  to  feed  test  cows.  Digestibility  and  pala- 
tability  of  foods  are  two  very  important  items  to 


consider.  A  well-balanced  ration  may  lack  both  these 
requirements.  I  have  known  of  several  cases  where 
cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  very  rich  in  protein,  and 
therefore  valuable  in  narrowing  flown  a  ration,  had 
to  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the  cows’  dislike  for  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  combinations  of  grain 
equally  as  good  as  any  other.  A  goodly  amount  of 
the  protein  feeds  seems  to  be  essential,  but  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  cow.  in  regard  to  taste,  powers 
of  digestion,  etc.,  must  be  closely  watched  and 
seriously  considered. 

From  20  to  30  pounds  of  grain  per  day  are  often 
fed  to  Holstein  cows  undergoing  official  test.  In 
many  cases,  I  am  convinced  that  more  food  is  con¬ 
sumed  than  can  be  digested  or  assimilated.  Certainly 
from  an  economic  standpoint — where  the  value  of  the 
milk  is  considered — there  is  great  waste  in  feeding 
such  enormous  rations.  But,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  record  of  the  cow  is  the  only  consideration.  Cost 
of  milk  cuts  no  figure.  A  pound  or  two  of  butter 
to  her  credit  may  mean  many  dollars’  value  added  to 
the  cow,  as  well  as  to  her  offspring,  her  sire,  her  dam 
and  all  near  relatives.  In  other  words,  a  cow  under 
test  is  fed  anything  and  everything  in  the  food  line. 


ONE  OF  THE  HOLSTEIN  GIRLS.  Fig.  252. 

regardless  of  cost,  which  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  Most  feeders  have  a  theory  of  their  own  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  certain  foods  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  milk;  but  these  theories  are  as 
various  as  they  are  numerous,  and  often  reach  oppo¬ 
site  conclusions.  The  production  of  butter  fat  seems 
to  be  increased  or  decreased  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  milking  to  milking  by  the  physical  and  nervous 
condition  of  the  cow,  more  than  by  any  change  of 
feeds  or  of  combinations  of  feeds,  except  in  so  far 
as  these  changes  may  affect  the  general  health  of  the 
cow.  When  cows  are  milked  four  times  a  day  the 
milking  nearest  the  noon  hour  generally  tests  highest. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this, 
but  the  cow  seems  inclined  to  keep  the  secret  to 
herself. 

Breeders  and  feeders  of  Holstein  cows  are,  as  a 
class,  in  love  with  their  work.  They  like  their  cows, 
and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  invariably 
kind  and  gentle  with  them.  As  a  breed  they  (the 
cows  I  means)  are  docile  and  not  easily  excited. 
One  rarely  sees  a  nervous  Holstein.  Occasionally  a 
cranky  cow  may  be  found  in  any  breed  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  breeds.  When  such  a  one  shows  temper 


during  the  milking  process,  without  just  cause  or 
provocation,  a  good  sound  slap  on  the'  ribs  with 
the  flat  of  the  hand  will  be  found  to  bring  them 
to  a  reasonable  consideration  of  things  in  general. 
I  do  not  believe  in  combing  cows  with  a  three-legged 
stool,  or  in  any  way  abusing  or  irritating  them, 
neither  do  I  believe  in  being  run  over  by  a  “bossy” 
and  cantankerous  cow. 

Sometimes,  through  accident,  during  an  official  test 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  mess  of  milk  may  be  lost. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  this — and  it  rarely 
happens.  When  only  a  small  portion  is  lost  the 
milker  and  supervisor  together  agree  upon  the  amount; 
but,  when  a  large  part  is  lost,  the  whole  mess  is  left 
out  of  the  calculations  until  three  days  have  elapsed. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  an  average  is  taken,  both  of 
weight  and  test,  of  the  three  previous  and  three  fol¬ 
lowing  milkings  at  the  same  hour  at  which  the  mess 
was  lost,  and  this  average  is  given  as  the  amount 
and  test  of  the  lost  milking.  For  example :  Suppose  a 
mess  were  lost  at  the  six  o’clock  milking  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  On  the  following  Wednesday  the 
amounts  and  tests  of  the  6  a.  m.  milkings  of  the 
previous  six  days,  beginning  with  Thursday  and  omit¬ 
ting  Sunday  would  be  averaged,  and 
that  amount  and  test  given  for  the  lost 
Sunday  milking. 

It  often  happens  that  a  cow  gets  “off 
her  feed,”  as  the  breeders  express  it. 
Under  such  high  pressure  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  sometimes  say  “no 
thank  you’’  to  the  feeder.  The  loss  of 
appetite  means  a  temporary  falling  off 
in  milk,  but  when  the  feeder  is  careful 
the  cow  usually  comes  back  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition  in  a  day  or  two.  Of 
course  the  loss  may  seriously  affect  the 
record  of  the  cow,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  it  is  to  exercise  great  care  and 
watchfulness  in  the  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  all  cows  under  test. 

C.  S.  MOORE. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  cow  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  this  page,  Fig.  252,  is  one  of 
those  Holstein  “girls”  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Moore,  Belle  Pietertje  of  Oneida  52783. 
In  her  test  for  seven  days’  record  she 
gave  593.2  pounds  of  milk,  making  2S.25 
pounds  butter,  and  in  the  30-day  test 
2,520.8  pounds  milk  and  115.32  pounds 
butter.  Her  best  one  day’s  milk  record 
was  89.4  pounds.  This  is  bulk  enough 
to  keep  an  expert  milker  busy  for  several  minutes. 

What  Do  the  Tests  Prove? 

I  have  read  Mr.  Mapes’s  article  on  “Testing  a  Hol¬ 
stein  Cow,”  and  can  but  wonder  what  such  a  test 
amounts  to  anyway,  either  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
certain  breed  as  dairy  cows,  or  of  the  individual 
cow  herself.  It,  of  course,  shows  how  much  butter 
she  can  make  in  30  days.  But  if  the  cost  is  counted 
of  fitting  her  for  the  test,  and  her  feed  during  the 
test,  it  will  be  found  that  the  butter  she  made  will 
cost  twice  what  it  would  sell  for  at  market  prices. 
If  this  is  true  how  can  a  farmer  be  guided  by  those 
tests  in  changing  his  cow  for  other  breeds  boomed  in 
this  way?  It  must  be  plain  to  anyone  that  this  cow 
under  ordinary  care  and  under  profitable  feeding 
would  be  only  a  fair  to  good  cow  at  best.  The 
writer  has  30  cows.  During  the  month  of  June,  1907, 
21  cows  were  in  milk.  Of  those  two  were  farrow, 
while  three  were  to  be  fresh  in  October  and  one  a 
heifer  two  years  old.  They  gave  during  the  month 
12,646  pounds  of  milk,  test  4.40,  butter  fat  556.8, 
gain  per  cent  of  churn  12,  butter  623,  besides  the 
milk  we  used  in  the  house  for  a  family  of  eight,  in- 
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eluding  five  children,  and  they  were  fed  no  grain  or 
other  feed,  only  what  they  got  in  the  pasture  grass. 

In  order  to  get  the  amount  per  cow  some  of  them 
must  have  made  at  least  2 y2  pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  and  with  no  grain  at  all.  How  much  butter 

would  my  best  cow  make  in  30  days,  if  fed  high  for 

two  or  three  years  to  prepare  her  for  the  test  and 
then  fed  40  pounds  grain  per  day,  and  100  pounds 
of  beets,  and  bedded  with  the  hay  she  could  not 

eat?  My  cows  are  only  scrubs.  The  farmers  of  this 


AN  EGG  FROM  CHINA.  Fltj.  253. 


country  are  not  interested  in  how  much  butter  a 
cow  can  make  in  30  days  when  fed  at  a  heavy  loss, 
but  they  do  want  to  know  what  breed  will  give  them 
the  biggest  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  feed. 

Vermont.  j.  h  neill. 


A  CHINESE  EGG. 

The  Chinese  in  the  United  States  import  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  stuffs  from  their  own  country,  eggs 
being  one  of  the  items.  One  of  these  duck  eggs  is 
shown  in  Fig.  253.  It  was  covered  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  salt 
clay  and  rice  hulls,  and  came  packed  in  a  box  of  the 
same  material.  As  might  be  expected,  these  eggs  are 
not  “strictly  fresh.”  They  are  not  rotten  in  the  sense 
that  we  use  the  word  in  this  country,  but  have  under¬ 
gone  a  change  in  both  flavor  and  odor  which  makes 
an  “acquired  taste”  essential  to  their  use  as  food. 
The  writer  has  experimented  somewhat  in  this  line, 
but  not  with  sufficient  persistency  to  acquire  a  liking 
for  these  imported  eggs.  They  cost  five  cents  each. 


HABITS  OF  CURCULIO  AND  ROSE  BUGS. 

I  notice  on  page  473  H.  W.  H.  gives  his  experience 
with  the  Plum  curculio.  He  speaks  of  its  having  ac¬ 
quired  of  late  depraved  tastes,  and  now  feeding  on 
the  apple  as  well  as  the  plum.  I  notice  also  Mr. 
Slingerland’s  reply.  In  my  opinion  they  are  both 
talking  about  a  different  insect  entirely,  as  in  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years  with  the  Plum  curculio  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  lost  30  cents’  worth  of  plums  from  their 
“voracious  appetites.”  In  fact,  I  never  could  discover 
what  they  fed  on.  It  is  true  they  puncture  the  plums 
and  they  drop,  but  this  puncture  would  not  cause  the 
apples  to  drop;  at  least  it  does  not  here.  As  to  their 
consuming  them,  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  the  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  describing  the  work  of  the 
Rose  hug  exactly  as  it  operates  here.  These  will  eat 
anything  and  everything  but  the  old  wood  of  the  tree. 
As  to  the  piece  of  woods  for  breeding  ground,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Plum  curculio  is  too  lazy  or  sluggish  in 
its  make-up  even  to  climb  the  fence  to  get  into  the 
woods.  1  am  satisfied  it  invariably  hibernates  at  the 
root  of  the  plum  tree,  where  it  does  its  work.  The 
Rose,  bug,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  just  such  places  as 
they  mention  to  breed,  and  will  fly  a  long  distance  to 
its  feeding  ground.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  found 
by  the  bushel  in  gravel  banks  by  men  working  on  the 
road.  I  am  not  a  naturalist  and  may  be  all  wrong  in 
my  observations  and  conclusions,  hut  give  you  the 
benefit  of  30  years’  experience  in  fighting  the  insects 
named  and  learning  the  way  they  act  here.  They  may 
do  differently  in  Rhode  Island,  the  same  as  the  Jersey 
mosquito  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  large  size 
and  the  length  of  its  proboscis.  [That  is  only  an  evil 
reputation — not  a  fact. — Eds.] 

As  to  combating  the  Plum  curculio  it  is  not  difficult. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  three  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  sprayed  on  the  trees  before  the 
blossoms  open  and  after  they  drop,  if  well  done,  will 
take  care  of  them,  or  make  a  henjard  of  your  plum 
orchard  and  you  need  not  worry  much.  Fighting  the 
Rose  bug  is,  however,  altogether  a  different  matter, 


and  I  will  leave  that  to  the  professors,  as  it  is  too 
much  for  me.  I  hand  pick  my  grapevines  while  they 
are  in  blossom  and  save  the  crop,  and  pay  no  further 
attention  to  them,  as  they  disappear  soon  after  this. 

Erie,  Pa.  s.  j.  A. 

The  correspondent  certainly  has  had  a  very  unique 
experience  if  he  has  been  able  to  grow  plums  for  30 
years  with  so  little  injury  from  the  Plum  curculio. 
Plums  and  prunes  of  various  kinds  are  among  the 
favorite  fruits  which  these  insects  attack.  Peaches, 
cherries  and  apricots  also  suffer  about  as  much  from 
its  ravages.  While  it  also  often  lays  its  eggs  in  apples, 
it  is  not  able  to  develop  in  such  great  numbers  and, 
therefore,  does  not  cause  the  damage  in  apple  orchards 
that  it  does  in  orchards  of  the  stone  fruits.  While 
the  •Plum  curculio  never  consumes  the  fruits  it  often 
cats  small  pits  or  holes  into  them,  especially  late  in 
the  season  before  going  into  hibernation.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  is  quite  right  in  his  observation  regarding 
the  Rose  chafer,  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Plum  curculio  is  too  lazy  and  sluggish 
to  climb  fences  in  order  to  get  into  woods  for  hiber¬ 
nation.  It  flies  freely,  and  does  not  have  to  climb,  and 
certainly  does  not  invariably  hibernate  at  the-  base 
of  the  trees.  They  can  be  found  in  all  sorts  of 
sheltered  places,  like  an  old  stone  wall,  hedge  row, 
etc.  The  Rose  chafer  breeds  only  in  very  sandy  soils, 
its  grubs  feeding  on  the  roots  of  low-growing  plants, 
like  grasses,  etc.  In  regard  to  combating  the  Rose 
chafer,  I  have  cooperated  with  several  rose  and  grape 
growers  in  experiments  with  the  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  against  this  pest.  At  the  rate  of  five  pounds  in 
50  gallons  of  water  this  poison  was  found  to  protect 
the  foliage  from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle,  and  when 
used  twice  as  strong  killed  large  numbers  of  the 
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beetles.  The  beetles  do  not  seem  to  like  tne  foliage 
sprayed  with  this  poison.  m.  v.  si.inc.eri.ano. 

DO  NOT  BUY  CHEAP  NITROGEN! 

The  need  of  studying  the  nitrogen  problem  will  be 
evident  to  any  farmer  who  will  stop  to  think  for  a 
moment.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element 
of  plant  food.  When  we  buy  it  in  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  we  must  pay  18  cents  a  pound  for  nitrates,  or 
the  form  which  is  available  for  plants.  The  demand 
for  nitrogen  has  given  it  a  regular  value,  and  trade 
has  fixed  its  price  the  same  as  for  sugar,  flour,  lumber 
or  other  standard  necessities.  When  a  farmer  is  able 
to  obtain  nitrogen  for  less  than  this  trade  price  he 
is  that  much  ahead.  Some  dairymen  have  learned 
that  good  Alfalfa  hay  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  wheat  bran.  They  can  raise  a  ton  of  hay 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  a  ton  of  bran,  so 
that  after  a  few  years  of  substituting  hay  for  the 
bran  they  find  more  than  the  difference  in  price  in' 
their  pockets.  In  much  the  same  way  Alfalfa,  clover, 
cow  peas,  Soy  beans  and  similar  crops  obtain  nitrogen 
for  a  farmer  very  much  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  it 
in  chemicals.  If  those  crops  are  fed  to  stock  and  the 
manure  used  on  the  ground,  or  if  they  are  plowed 
under  and  left  to  decay  in  the  soil,  the  result  is 
much  the  same — an  increase  of  nitrogen  just  as  surely 
as  if  nitrogen  was  bought  in  a  bag  and  scattered  over 
the  land.  The  first  business  of  a  farmer  therefore  is 
to  make  all  the  nitrogen  that  he  can  at  home.  There 
may  he  small  farms  or  gardens  where  several  crops 
must  be  grown  each  season,  so  that  land  cannot  be 
given  to  these  manurial  crops.  Tn  such  ca<cs  it  may 
pay  to  buy  manure  and  chemicals.  That  is  for  the 
gardener  to  decide  by  figuring,  but  wherever  there  is 
land  enough  these  nitrogen-gathering  crops  should  be 
grown  and  used  on  the  farm.  But  even  if  this  be 
done  there  are  some  cases  where  it  will  pay  to  buy 
nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  In  such  cases  a  farmer  ought 


to  know  just  what  he  is  buying,  or  he  will  pay  twice 
as  much  as  the  stuff  is  worth.  For  instance.  Prof. 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  states  that  fertilizers  are  being 
made  by  mixing  acid  phosphates,  a  small  quantity  of 
potash  and  finely  ground  dried  peat  out  of  a  swamp! 
There  are  some  rich  samples  of  muck  or  peat  which 
contain  over  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen  when  dried. 
This  nitrogen  is  of  very  little  value,  since  it  is  inert — 
lhat  is,  in  such  a  combination  that  plants  cannot  use  it. 
Farmers  who  have  hauled  many  loads  of  swamp  muck 
on  their  upland  soil  know  how  slow  it  is  to  give  any 
returns  in  crops.  Unless  it  has  been  composted  with 
lime  you  would  hardly  know  where  it  was  put.  Now 
think  of  a  farmer  paying  18  cents  a  pound  for  nitro¬ 
gen  in  this  muck  when  it  is  mixed  with  acid  phosphate 
in  a  fertilizer!  And  yet  that  is  evidently  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  have  done  and  are  doing — to  their  loss. 
The  only  .remedy  is  for  them  to  know  what  they  are 
buying,  and  after  finding  how  to  make  sure,  to  refuse 
to  buy  anything  but  the  available  forms  of  nitrogen. 
A  horse  jockey  works  off  some  broken-down  old  plug 
on  the  man  who  docs  not  know  what  a  good  horse  is. 
The  farmer  who  has  learned  by  observation  and  train¬ 
ing  how  to  know  when  lungs,  legs  or  joints  are  sound 
will  not  he  deceived,  because  he  knows  just  what  1o 
demand.  It  is  possible  to  know  nearly  as  much 
about  a  fertilizer.  We  could  name  dozens  of  farmers 
who  never  would  pay  18  cents  for  five-cent  nitrogen 
because  they  have  studied  the  fertilizer  question,  and 
know  what  an  analysis  means  and  what  the  guaranty 
stands  for.  When  we  consider  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  each  each  for  fertilizers  we  see  how  important 
it  is  to  understand  the  question.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  at  first,  but  we  shall  keep  at  it  until  we  let 
the  light  in.  We  shall  be  helped  by  questions  from 
readers.  Wir  t  we  must  have  some  day  is  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  manufacturers  to  state  just  what  their  nitrogen 
comes  from.  Our  chemists  must  learn  how  to  detect 
the  cheap  forms,  and  our  farmers  must  refuse  to  buy 
anything  that  is  not  available  at  once. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Marseilles,  France, 
gives  an  account  of  the  small  French  distilleries.  It 
seems  that  small  stills  are  sold  from  $30  up  to  nearly 
$400.  A  portable  still  can  be  bought  for  $225  or  more, 
and  they  are  used  by  people  who  travel  from  farm 
to  farm — much  as  thrashing  machines  travel  in  this 
country — making  alcohol  from  waste  products.  Most 
of  the  alcohol  seems  to  be  made  from  fruit  wastes — 
of  vineyards  or  orchards.  The  industrial  alcohol  of 
France  comes  mostly  from  sugar  beets.  In  Germany 
alcohol  is  also  made  from  potatoes.  From  this  report 
we  get  the  idea  that  small  French  farmers  merely  use 
what  they  cannot  sell  for  distilling.  Where  alcohol  is 
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made  as  a  commercial  product  a  large  distillery  is 
u.ed.  Why  are  not  these  small  stills  on  sale  in  this 
country?  The  bill  making  denatured  alcohol  free  of 
tax  could  not  have  been  passed  had  not  farmers  been 
told  that  they  would  be  directly  benefited.  Give  them 
the  small  stills  and  it  is  possible  that  they  can  turn 
wastes  into  alcohol  and  use  it  for  light  and  heat. 

A  noiseless  gun  lias  been  Invented  by  Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  and  its  use  in  slaughtering  cattle  is  approved  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Anim  ils.  as 
one  animal  could  he  killed  without  frightening  others. 
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CHICKENS  WITH  GROWING  CROPS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  classes  of  farmers ;  both  the  man  who  is 
striving  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  return  from  a 
limited  acreage,  and  who  has  neither  land  nor  cash 
to  spare  for  large  runs  to  be  used  solely  for  poultry, 
and  the  man  of  many  acres  who,  by  this  method,  may 
add  poultry  raising  to  his  varied  interests  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  very  little  time  and  labor.  My  first  ex- 
pericncd  in  this  line  was  in  the  Summer  of  1906,  in 
an  enclosed  yard  75  feet  square,  which  I  planted  with 
early  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  sage,  sunflowers, 
horseradish  and  rhubarb.  Forty  chicks  ran  in  this 
yard  during  the  entire  season.  The  only  fertilizer 
used  was  a  light  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  as  the  land 
had  been  used  for  fowls  the  previous  year.  The  pota¬ 
toes  made  a  fine  growth,  both  in  vine  and  roots,  and 
the  chicks  looked  after  the  bugs.  [  was  never  able  to 
find  a  bug  in  the  yard,  although  a  field  adjoining  was 
overrun  with  them.  The  accompanying  picture,  Fig. 
254,  shows  vines  on  one  side  of  yard,  with  the  carrot 
patch  at  the  right.  The  carrots  grew  well,  and 
were  not  injured  by  chicks  until  August,  when  1 
neglected  to  supply  sufficient  green  food,  and  chicks 
began  eating  the  tops,  upon  which  I  pulled  them, 
obtaining  some  fair  roots.  The  chicks  did  not  eat  the 
parsnip  tops  at  all,  but  injured  them  by  walking  over 
them  and  compacting  the  soil.  On  a  large  area,  and 
with  a  moderate  number  of  chicks,  this  objection 
would  largely  disappear.  The  sage  grew  finely,  as 
did  the  sunflowers,  horseradish  and  rhubarb,  although 
the  chicks  ate  the  latter  down  to  the  ground  in 
August  and  September.  Last  year,  1907,  1  planted 
this  yard  with  sunflowers,  three  feet 
apart,  also  set  four  plum  trees,  and 
from  10  to  50  chicks  ran  in  it  con¬ 
stantly.  1  hey  were  fed  by  the  hopper 
method.  The  sage,  horseradish  and 
rhubarb  set  the  previous  year  made  a 
fine  growth,  especially  the  sage.  From 
one  bed  six  feet  square  1  picked  a 
bushel  of  leaves  and  shoots.  Fowls  will 
not  eat  or  disturb  any  aromatic  or  fiery 
herb  or  plant.  I  also  put  chicks  in  a 
larger  piece  of  potatoes,  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  believe  that  a  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  in  a  potato  field  are  a 
benefit  to  the  crop.  They  will  do  no 
harm  in  a  cornfield  after  the  corn  is 
two  feet  high.  An  asparagus  bed  makes 
an  ideal  range  after  the  cutting  season 
is  over.  In  short,  I  believe  that  coops 
of  chicks  may  be  placed  near  fields  of 
corn  or  potatoes;  may  be  fed  from 
hoppers,  and  will  make  good  growth 
with  very  little  attention  beside  cleaning 
coop  and  refilling  hoppers  as  needed.  I 
have  been  asked  if  mature  fowls  can  be 
kept  in  this  way.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be,  except  that  mature 
fowls  will  do  much  more  damage  by 
scratching,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  not  range  as  far 
as  growing  chicks.  Mature  fowls  will  do  very  well 
in  confinement,  but  the  young  birds  need  all  the 
range  possible.  If  you  have  doubt  whether  chicks 
will  injure  a  particular  crop  or  vegetable,  try  a  few 
and  see.  When  chicks  are  confined  with  growing 
crops  on  a  small  area  green  food  must  be  supplied 
them.  I  raise  Siberian  kale  for  this  purpose;  a 
large  quantity  can  be  grown  in  small  space,  and  it 
will  yield  many  successive  cuttings.  I  believe  that  in 
intensive  farming  lies  the  best  hope  of  the  New 
England  farmer  to-day,  and  this  method  outlined 
above  may  prove  to  be  one  more  step  toward  less 
land  and  more  profit.  l,  h.  p. 

Orange,  Mass. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE? 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  indications  at  this  early 
date,  the  optimists  who  refrained  from  spraying  for 
the  scale  last  Winter,  under  the  impression  that 
Nature  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  was  alxiut 
to  reduce  the  dreaded  San  Jose  pest  into  a  state  of 
insignificance,  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  hard 
lesson  in  the  high-priced  school  of  experience.  At 
this  time  last  year  hardly  a  young  scale  could  I  find 
anywhere,  while  now  everything  that  was  not  well 
sprayed  is  literally  covered  with  young,  and  it  puts 
a  strain  on  one’s  arithmetic  to  compute  the  number 
that  will  be  at  work  pumping  the  life  blood  out  of  the 
trees  by  the  end  of  October.  As  there  are  a  great 
many  trees  that  are  already  enfeebled  by  the  past 
ravages,  I  fear  that  next  Spring  will  see  great  gaps 
in  the  already  thin  ranks. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  my  faith  in  the 
soluble  oils  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  I  found  out  in  1900  that  the  advertised 
stiength  was  not  enough,  and  have  used  it  in  a  10 
per  cent  dilution.  This,  undoubtedly,  will  destroy  the 


greater  part  of  the  scale,  but  l  have  not  been  able 
to  eradicate  them  in  any  case.  Last  Fall  I  made  a 
special  attempt  with  a  half  dozen  apple  and  pear  trees 
that  were  20  years  old,  having  a  spread  of  about  25 
feet  each,  and  low  heads.  These  trees  have  had  scale 
for  a  number  of  years,  which  I  have  kept  within 
moderate  limits,  getting  a  fair  crop  nearly  every  year. 
After  the  leaves  fell,  I  sprayed  very  thoroughly  with 
the  10  per  cent  oil,  doing  the  work  myself,  and  going 
over  the  trees  time  and  again,  from  above  and  below 
and  from  each  side.  Before  the  buds  started  this 
Spring,  I  repeated  the  dose,  using  about  20  gallons 
of  spray  to  the  larger  trees.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
work,  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  test,  I  can  find  an 
occasional  scale  on  all  the  trees.  Yesterday  I  looked 
over  a  neighbor’s  orchard,  that  was  badly  injured  by 
the  scale  last  year,  and  which  he  sprayed  with  a 
one  to  14  oil  before  the  buds  opened.  While  I  cannot 
say  how  thoroughly  he  did  the  work,  I  know  him  to 
be  a  careful,  painstaking  man  and  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  probable  loss  of  his  trees,  so  I  think 
it  a  fair  presumption  that  he  sprayed  fairly  well,  yet 
there  was  not  a  tree  that  I  saw  which  did  not  have 
from  If)  to  1,000  young  scale  on  every  foot  of  limb, 
large  and  small,  except  the  very  old,  thick-barked 
ones  and  the  current  season’s  growth,  which  last  was 
becoming  infested  at  the  base.  Is  this  a  general 
condition  or  a  local  one?  The  sooner  we  can  know 
the  better.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  season  was  unfavorable  to  the  scale 
in  many  sections,  and  it  made  but  little  spread.  Some 
growers  think  this  shows  that  the  insect  is  “dying 


out,’  and  have  stopped  -.praying.  We  believe  this  is  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  that  in  many  sections  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  as  bad  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Heaton. 

HOW  “STOVEPIPING”  IS  DONE. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  discussion  in  your 
columns  in  regard  to  packing  apples  for  the  New 
York  market.  I  have  dealt  quite  considerably  with 
apple  packers  and  when  they  pack  the  apples  the 
•nodus  operandi  is  as  follows:  First  plate  the  barrel 
on  the  bottom  head;  these  are  the  finest  apples, 
apples  without  a  blemish.  It  is  reinforced  with  one- 
half  bushel  of  good  apples  and  be  careful  they  have 
a  good  color.  Then  fill  up  to  the  bulge  hoop  with 
apples  off  color,  or  in  a  pinch,  off  size,  then  with 
one-half  bushel  of  good  ones  in  regard  to  color  and 
>ize,  and  head  up.  1  he  barrel  is  now  turned  over 
and  marked  “Fancy  Choice,’’  “Selected."  or  any  other 
taking  name  that  will  catch  the  buyer’s  eye.  Some¬ 
times  the  critical  buyer  inspects  the  apples,  and  this 
is  the  way  he  does  it :  Start  the  bulge  hoop  and  saw 
and  split  the  staves,  bv  this  means  the  whole  interior 
of  the  barrel  is  exposed.  Now  it  is  not  considered 
gentlemanly  in  Washington  street  to  look  below  the 
bulge  hoop,  and  to  meet  this  last  outrageous*  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  honest  seller  there  is  a  device  which  will 
enable  the  buyer  who  is  stuck  to  dispose  of  at  least 
one-half  bushel  of  culls  without  fear  of  detection. 
A  circular  piece  of  sheet  iron  like  a  stove  pipe  is 
fitted  to  the  interior  of  the  barrel.  It  is  set  just  on 
top  of  the  one-half  bushel  next  the  head,  and  filled 
up  with  anything  handy.  By  this  means  there  is  a 
good  showing  all  around  the  side  of  the  barrel;  then 
by  carefully  drawing  it  out  the  little  apples  are  kept 
from  view  and  confined  to  the  middle-  j.  l. 

Swmden  is  a  land  of  forests,  and  yet  even  there  the 
lumber  question  makes  people  thoughtful.  Mats  woven  of 
reeds  are  taking  the  place  of  wooden  lath  for  plastering. 
A  roll  of  over  200  square  feet  will  be  sold  for  05  cents. 


THE  APPLE  PACKING  FRAUD. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
that  barrel  of  New  York  Baldwins.  Many  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  blame  placed  according 
to  the  point  of  view,  yet  it  would  seem  to  me  none 
of  them  has  struck  the  keynote.  I  do  not  believe  the 
fault  is  in  the  packing,  but  in  the  growing.  I  am 
now  growing  fruit  for  a  living.  I  have  grown  and 
packed  both  for  myself  and  others,  and  I  have  found 
it  the  invariable  rule  if  the  fruit  is  good  no  one  can 
make  it  poor  by  packing  and  if  poor  no  one  can  make 
it  good  by  packing,  and  I  say  this  knowing  many 
of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  from  fancy  packing  (using 
cushions  and  caps)  down  to  stovepiping  (using  a 
tin  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  stovepipe  in  center  of 
barrel  and  filling  with  cider  apples,  putting  good 
fruit  at  top  and  bottom,  also  around  outside  of 
barrel).  I  know  good  fruit  may  be  made  to  look 
bad  by  slack  packing,  also  that  poor  fruit  may  be 
made  to  look  good  (from  the  outside)  by  what  is 
sometimes  called  good  packing,  yet  the  character  of 
the  fruit  is  not  changed.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
chance  for  some  good  missionary  work  right  here. 
I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  in  1,000  growers 
in  New  \ork  State  to-day  who  could  not  give  his 
trees  better  care  to  advantage,  and  not  one  in  100 
who  is  giving  even  good  care,  while  hundreds 
and  hundreds  are  giving  hardly  a  thought  of  care. 
In  looking  around  you  can  hardly  find  a  man  who 
you  do  not  know  would  get  more  profit  if  he  gave 
all  his  care  to  smaller  plantings.  Yet  nearly  all  are 
setting  more,  and  for  what?  To  be  neglected  and 
to  flood  the  market  with  fancy  apples,  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  and  discussed  as  “Fancy  Bald¬ 
wins”  some  time  back  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  am  well  aware  that  one  man’s  view 
cannot  have  much  weight,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  help  expressing  my  opinion,  which 
is  this :  Everyone  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  planting  fruit  of  any  kind 
which  he  does  not  at  least  expect  to 
give  the  best  possible  care,  and  give 
everyone  to  understand  that  nothing  but 
poor  fruit,  loss  and  disappointment  can 
result  from  cheap  methods,  and  poor 
care  in  fruit  growing.  The  larger  the 
planting,  the  deeper  the  disappointment, 
and  the  more  loss  one  must  sustain  who 
follows  this  course.  My  opinion  is  that 
there  can  be  no  better  business  motto 
for  the  progressive  fruit  grower  than 
this :  “Not  the  largest,  but  the  very  best 
grower  in  my  section.”  If  one  lives  up 
to  this  reasonably  well  he  will  never 
have  anything  to  worry  over  when 
pictures  like  those  fancy  New  York 
Baldwins  shown  on  page  253  ap¬ 
pear,  and  he  will  not  have  to 

look  the  whole  assemblage  over  be¬ 
fore  he  says  “not  guilty.”  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  very  seldom  overstocked  with 
really  choice  fruit.  WM.  HOTALING. 


VETCH  AS  GREEN  MANURE  FOR  TOBACCO. 

Is  it  good  practice  to  sow  Winter  vetch  after  a  crop 
of  tobacco  is  removed  to  lit  the  soil  for  another  crop? 

I  he  use  of  vetch  as  a  green  manure  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
Connecticut,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  its  planting  in  anything  but  an  experimental 
way.  In  certain  cases  a  very  good  stand  has  been 
obtained  from  a  Fall  seeding,  and  there  has  been  a 
large  mass  of  matted  foliage  and  stalks  to  plow  under 
in  the  Spring.  In  other  cases  there  have  been  com¬ 
parative  failures  of  the  crop.  The  price  of  seed  is 
very  high,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  able 
to  assure  a  crop  when  properly  sown  and  cared  for, 
before  we  should  generally  recommend  the  use  of 
W  inter  vetch  as  a  reliable  cover  crop.  When  the 
growth  is  normal  .the  matting  of  the  plants  certainly 
withholds  from  loss  a  great  deal  of  soil  nitrogen, 
and,  further,  the  quick  rotting  of  the  crop  when 
turned  under  in  the  Spring  betters  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  our  light,  sandy  tobacco  soils.  But  as  to 
how  much  nitrogen  the  plants  actually  obtain  from 
the  air  in  the  short  time  they  are  on  the  soil,  there  are 
positively  no  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  legumes  which  are  on  the  land  one  Summer  and 
two  Winters,  such  as  Red  clover,  must  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  annuals,  like  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans,  or  crops  wich  are  planted  in  the  Fall  and 
turned  under  the  next  Spring.  New  England  soil 
conditions  certainly  demand  the  use  of  legumes  in 
restoring  nitrogen,  and  the  experimental  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  legumes  is  to  be  highly  recommended,  even 
with  such  plants  as  the  wild  vetches.  Sweet  clover, 
lupins,  etc.  The  experimental  use  of  time  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  would  probably  be  of  greater  benefit 
than  so  many  misused  and  misjudged  trials  of  in¬ 
oculating  material.  &  ^  east. 

Conn.  Fx.  Station. 
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[Every  query  mnst  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adores*  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  Aii  have 
proved  tinworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out  ! 

.TOTH AM  P.  AI.LDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKUOYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M  BOYCE...  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES. . . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI’LE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls.  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Preserving  Fence  Posts. 

J.  li.  M.,  South  Haven,  Mich. — In  1904 
your  paper  printed  an  article  relative  to 
experiment  on  treatment  of  posts  in  vine¬ 
yard,  same  being  made  by  Rhode  Island 
College  in  1903.  Have  you  learned  whether 
all  these  posts  still  give  service,  or 
whether  some  have  already  proven  less  dur¬ 
able  than  others? 

Ans. — At  the  present  date  all  of  the 
posts  used  in  the  experiment  are  still 
in  use.  Those  treated  with  carbolineum 
have  remained  in  the  best  condition, 
nearly  all  of  these  still  showing  a  shell 
of  the  outside  surface,  and  in  many 
cases  this  appears  to  be  quite  firm. 
Those  charred  and  the  ones  treated  with 
coal  tar  rank  next,  with  very  little  choice 
between  them.  In  the  case  of  the  un¬ 
treated  posts  all  of  the  last  year’s 
growth  of  wood  has  decayed.  In  the 
others  this  growth  has  decayed  in 
many  cases,  although  more  or  less  of  a 
shell  still  remains  upon  the  outside. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  choice 
between  those  treated  with  pine  tar, 
lime,  or  copperas  and  lime.  As  to  the 
posts  which  were  set  top  end  down 
and  those  with  the  bottom  end  down, 
there  is  no  difference  to  be  detected. 
Aside  from  the  lot  treated  with  carbo- 
lineum,  the  indications  seems  to  point 
that  perhaps  a  deeper  charring  of  the 
posts  would  have  given  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  G.  E.  ADAMS. 

R.  I.  Station. 

A  Cement  Silo. 

T.  J.  1>.  (No  A  ft  (tress). — I  have  a  con¬ 
crete  silo  15  feet  in  diameter  up  12  feet, 
15-ineh  wall  so  far.  I  want  to  carry  up  20 
feet  higher,  but  less  thickness.  What  thick¬ 
ness  of  wall  to  be  surely  safe,  and  how 
many  barrels  of  Portland  cement  will  it 
require?  Cement  was  never  so  cheap  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  seems  to  be  best  of  all  materials 
for  silo. 

Ans. — If  this  were  my  silo  I  should 
cut  the  thickness  down  to  six  inches, 
and  continue  so  to  the  top.  It  would 
need  a  little  iron  for  reinforcement,  but 
that  would  be  much  better  than  to  carry 
up  such  a  heavy  wall.  A  one-fourth  inch 
steel  rod  laid  in  the  concrete  around  the 
silo  forms  this  reinforcement,  one  for 
about  each  foot  in  height.  These  need 
not  be  welded  hoops,  but  just  any 
length  rods  with  hooks  bent  on  each 
end  and  lapped  together.  It  would  be 
hard  to  give  amount  of  cement  needed, 
as  writer  does  not  mention  what  pro¬ 
portion  cement  he  is  adding  to  his  sand 
or  gravel.  A  six-inch  wall  on  a  15- 
foot  silo  20  feet  high  would  require 
about  20  yards  of  concrete,  and  such 
an  amount  of  concrete  mixed  one  part 
cement  to  six  parts  gravel  would  re¬ 
quire  about  one  barrel  of  cement  to 
each  yard  of  concrete.  You  need  have 
no  fear  of  a  six-inch  wall ;  it  is  plenty 
strong  enough,  and  I  should  have  only 
specified  a  six-inch  wall  all  the  way  up 
from  the  ground  with  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  under  it.  R.  c.  A. 

Killing  Woodchucks. 

Several  Readers. — How  can  l  kill  wood¬ 
chucks?  TkZy  are  damaging  my  mowing 
fields. 

Ans. — A  good  marksman  with  a  rifle 
will  clean  them  out  if  he  is  patient 


enough  to  wait  for  them.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  are  the  best  times.  It  is  said 
that  the  “chucks”  are  fond  of  salt,  so 
that  if  arsenic  is  mixed  with  it  and  the 
mixture  put  near  their  holes  it  will  be 
eaten.  Another  plan  is  thus  described 
by  a  reader : 

Wishing  to  grow  four  acres  of  cabbages, 
and  knowing  that  if  was  essential  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  woodchucks  inhabiting  about  20 
holes  in  and  around  t lie  edges  of  the  field, 

I  purchased  one  pint  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  for  25  cents.  Securing  some  old  rags 
and  string  I  made  up  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
little  balls  of  cloth  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  Saturating  a  ball  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  fluid,  I  would  roll  the  ball 
into  the  hole  as  far  as  possible,  then 
shoveled  dirt  and  sod  over  the  exit  or 
exits,  as  the  case  might  be.  as  quickly  as  1 
could.  In  a  couple  of  hours  the  work  was 
completed,  and  every  woodchuck  was  dead ; 
at  least  every  hole  remained  unopened  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  my  cabbage,  grown 
from  seed,  were  unmolested.  I  used  to 
trap  and  shoot  woodchucks  once,  but  these 
methods  are  too  slow  and  uncertain,  if  a 
person’s  time  is  worth  anything. 

Bridgewater,  Mass.  a.  e.  b. 

Fly-Breeding  Manure. 

What  can  I  use  to  scatter  over  a  manure 
pile  to  lessen  the  fly-producing  power 
without  hurting  the  value  as  manure? 

Concord  Jet.,  Mass.  r.  E.  L. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything.  Lime  is 
usually  recommended  but  this  sets  free 
ammonia.  The  common  house  fly  breeds  in 
manure.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the 
manure  out  of  reach  of  the  flies.  If  it 
can  be  hauled  away  and  plowed  under  fre¬ 
quently  or  kept  in  a  screened  shed  you  will 
have  fewer  flies.  In  some  cases  where 
only  a  small  amount  of  manure  is  made,  j 
it  is  wheeled  to  a  shed  protected  by  fine 
wire  screens  at  the  windows  and  doors. 
The  flies  cannot  get  in  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  the  effect  is  very  evident.  Lime 
dusted  over  the  droppings  will  help  destroy 
the  eggs,  but  as  stated  this  means  a  loss 
of  ammonia.  _ _ 

Alfalfa  Notes. — I  went  to  the  sale 
of  a  farm  east  of  Syracuse  a  short 
time  ago,  114  acres,  with  good  buildings, 
\l/2  mile  from  depot,  school  and 
church.  It  sold  for  $7.25  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  land  will  produce  good 
crops  of  Alfalfa,  and  the  rest  is  good 
pasture  land.  I  would  rather  have  that 
114  acres  than  1,000  in  Texas.  My  first 
piece  of  Alfalfa  had  winter-killed  in 
places,  so  we  plowed  (pulled)  it  over 
and  put  in  corn,  and  with  the  ideal 
weather  we  are  having  you  can  see  the 
corn  grow.  I  put  on  strong,  home- 
mixed  phosphate,  and  the  Alfalfa  had 
changed  the  nature  of  the  soil  from 
hard  tough  clay  into  land  that  looks 
and  works  entirely  different  from  what 
it  did  before  it  raised  the  Alfafa. 

CLARK  ALLIS. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  about  what  Al¬ 
falfa  will  do  for  the  soil. 

Fire  Extinguishers. — I  note  with 
interest  your  comment  on  dry  powder 
fire  extinguishers  on  page  530,  and  can 
only  say  “don’t”.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  the  dry  powder  extinguishers  is 
the  fact  that  they  must  be  absolutely 
dry  to  give  beneficial  results,  for  as  j 
soon  as  the  powder  is  at  all  moist,  it  j 
sticks  together  in  one  mass.  I  would 
say  further  that  the  three-gallon  chem¬ 
ical  hand  fire  extinguishers  pre  the  best 
to  be  had  of  this  kind,  especially  those 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Each  one  of  these  extinguishers 
has  the  approval  label  upon  it  and  the 
entire  history  of  each  can  be  obtained 
any  time  by  simply  sending  the  number 
to  the  above  address.  The  mutual  com¬ 
panies  of  this  State  grant  a  reduction 
on  farm  property  of  five  cents  in  the 
rate  for  one  approved  chemical  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  and  for  each  additional  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  not  exceeding  two,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2/  cents  each.  But  for  the 
dry  powder  extinguishers,  never ! 

Massachusetts.  c.  F.  bowers. 

She  (sentimentally)  :  “Do  you  re¬ 
member,  William,  the  last  time  we  went 
rowing  like  this?”  “You  bet!  I  was 
twenty  years  stronger,  you  were  sixty 
pounds  lighter,  and  the  day  was  fifteen 
degrees  cooler.” — Life.  1 


CROWS  AND  CORN. 

Wo  have  kept  the  crows  off  our  corn 
ground  during  the  last  three  years  by  put¬ 
ting  newspapers  on  the  ground,  placing  a 
stone  or  clod  of  earth  'on  them  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  them  away.  We 
place  the  papers  six  or  eight  rods  apart 
each  way  over  the  whole  field.  By  placing 
the  papers  in  the  row  one  can  cultivate 
the  corn  one  way  and  the  papers  not 
be  in  the  way.  A  few  years  since  we  had 
crows  mean  enough  to  pull  potato  plants. 
They  nearly  ruined  a  small  patch  for  me. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  p.  SUTTON. 

R.  N.-Y. — Perhaps  these  papers  contained 
an  article  by  some  agriculturist  telling  of 
the  great  service  done  by  crows.  The  black 
rascals  decided  to  “make  good.” 

I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  crows  have 
lieen  pretty  hard  on  that  dent  corn.  I 
think  if  you  had  stretched  two  or  three 
small  ropes  or  heavy  Iwinc  across  the  field 
it  would  have  saved  it  ;  at  least  I  have 
tried  it  several  times  and  it  has  been  a 
success.  M.  M.  B. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  satisfied  this  would 
have  only  made  a  pleasant  game  for  our 
New  Jersey  crows.  They  have  never  been 
so  hold  before. 

Yes,  I  can  sympathize  very  heartily  with 
you  in  t lie  loss  of  your  seed  corn,  for 
the  crows  have  destroyed  over  half  our 
corn  this  year,  and  have  done  it  in  spite  of 
careful  tarring.  We  had  begun  to  feel 
quite  superior  and  patronizing  toward  the  | 
people  who  told  of  their  losses  from  crows, 
feeling,  if  we  didn't  say,  that  if  anybody 
was  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
tar  his  seed,  lie  had  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  but  we  feel  more  humble  now.  I 
ascribe  it  largely  to  the  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  crows,  which  made  them 
hungrier  and  bolder  than  usual.  One  of 
my  neighbors  told  me  that  he  counted  over 
a  thousand  on  one  field  of  mine.  He  may 
have  exaggerated,  hut  if  he  did  there  were 
enough  to  do  so  much  damage,  that  I  do 
not  look  at  my  cornfields  any  oft  oner  than 
I  can  help.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CH  \  KT. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PCI  CDV  a,,d  CABBAGE  PLANTS  only 
UtLl.llI  $1.00  t.»  $1. as  per  I.OOO.  Price 
list  free.  SLAY  MAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


PABBAGE  PLANTS— All  Seasons,  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  and  , -mi  rehead:  $1.00  per  1.000. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Dei. 

CAR  QA|  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $X 50  to  $4.50 
I  wit  whuu  bushel:  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $;i  00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


|  f  newer  kinds  of  strawberries  that 
]  have  been  tested  at  our  trial 
grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
I  older  sorts  are  fullv  described  in 


I! 


DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seed  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list 
of  seasonable  Decorative  and  Flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

Write  for  a  cop;/  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine— FREE. 

HENRY  a.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA 


ALFALFA 

Northern  grown,  fully  90  per  cent  pure,  guaranteed 
free  from  Dodder  and  Trefoil.  All  Government 
tested.  To-day's  reduced  price  only  $11.75  per  hush. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  and  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitas  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tubes  ami  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 

VISIT 


O  v  e  r  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 


tivation. 


PCI  CDV  PLANTS—  Strong,  stocky  plants. 
vkLLIi  I  Raised  in  rows  on  rich  ground  and 
hoed  like  onions.  All  rows  are  thinned l>y  hand  to 
give  tile  plants  an  average  of  4  square  incites  of 
space  eacli  over  the  whole  field.  $1  per  1,000,  $9  per 
10.000,  500  70c.  Golden  Self  HleachinglFrencli  Seed), 
White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden  Heart,  Giant 
Pascal.  Cabbage  plants.  F.W. Rochelle, Chester, N.J. 


Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


pci  CRY  PLANTS— White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal 
bl-Ll.ll  I  gud  Winter  Queen.  $1.25  per  1000;  5000  for 
$5.  Prein.  1..  F.  Dutch,  Surohead  and  Dauishbail 
Cabbage,  $1  per  1000.  Attt.  Giant  Cauliflower,  li.V.  per 
100;  $3  per  1000.  Caleb  Boggs  A-  Sok,  Clieswoid.Del. 


r  ADD  APE  IllflnilO  Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

UADDAut  WUnmO  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  28  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Conipetitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  Imyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILKIWSON  CO.,  SO  Highland  Ava,,  Warsaw,  N.  V.  A 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Horn* 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  bv  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Trespassing  Sheep. 

My  neighbor's  sheep  run  through  a  wire 
division  fence.  What  can  I  do? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  H. 

We  advise  you  to  write  him,  demanding 
that  he  fence  in  his  animals,  as  you  do  not 
have  to  fence  them  out,  or  you  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  trespass.  If  he  does  not  remedy 
the  fence  call  in  the  fence  viewers,  the 
town  auditors,  who  will  inspect  the  fence 
and  report.  In  their  report  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  repair  and  the  distribution  of 
the  costs. 

Filing  a  Chattel  Mortgage. 

A  man  buys  cows  from  me,  giving  two 
notes  reciting  that  I  have  a  lien  on  the 
cows,  promising  to  pay  me  after  seven 
months.  Can  I  file  or  record  this  lien? 

New  York.  j.  a.  k. 

The  notes  are  evidence  of  debt,  and  is 
a  lien  as  between  you  and  the  debtor,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  another  credi¬ 
tor  securing  a  lien,  a  mortgage,  or  sell¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  your  debtor  for  debt.  Y'ou 
should  have  the  debtor  execute  a  chattel 
mortgage  and  file  this  with  the  town 
clerk.  This  is  valid  for  one  year.  The 
property  covered  is  yours  till  the  debt  is 
paid. 

Title  by  “Adverse  Possession.” 

IIow  long  must  I  live  on  a  place  In 
tliis  State  to  acquire  title  by  “adverse 
possession?”  s.  p.  r. 

Sou  tii  Carolina. 

To  secure  any  claim  to  title  by  “adverse 
possession”  you  must  occupy  it  as  owner 
for  10  years,  fencing  it  in  and  defending 
it  against  all  others.  The  possession  must 
be  actual,  visible,  exclusive,  hostile  and 
continuous.,  Y'ou  must  make  this  out  clear¬ 
ly,  as  courts  are  hostile  to  this  method 
of  securing  a  home. 

Property  After  Divorce. 

In  the  case  of  a  divorce  what  change 
takes  place  in  the  title  to  the  furniture 
and  other  property  of  each  ?  k.  w.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  property  remains  the  same.  The  title 
to  t lie  real  property  does  not  change,  ex¬ 
cept  that  when  the  divorce  was  granted 
because  of  the  fault  of  the  wife  ;  she  forfeits 
her  dower  rights  in  the  realty  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  loses  her  right  to  support. 
If  the  decree  is  granted  because  of  the 
wrong  of  the  husband  provisions  are  made 
for  the  support  of  the  wife,  depending  on 
the  station  and  income  of  the  husband. 
She  also  has  her  dower  right  in  Ids  prop¬ 
erty.  As  the  household  furniture  usually 
belongs  to  the  husband,  title  to  same  still 
vests  in  him. 

Meaning  of  a  Deed. 

In  a  deed  I  convey  “all  the  timber  be¬ 
tween  the  brook,  the  road  and  E.’s  division 
fence ;  meaning  all  the  timber  southeast 
of  the  road.”  Now  I  find  that  the  words 
“southeast  of  the  road”  includes  more 
than  t ho  timber  between  the  brook,  road 
and  E.’s  fence.  IIow  much  passes? 

Vermont.  f.  s.  G. 

Here  the  draftsman  seeking  to  make  the 
meaning  plain  leads  to  confusion.  Courts 
strive  to  get  at  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  parties  as  expressed  by  the  words. 
We  think  that  the  courts  would  hold  that 
only  the  timber  within  the  road,  brook 
and  E.'s  fence  passes  for  these  reasons: 
The  three  boundaries  are  fixed,  certain  and 
easily  understood,  while  the  phrase  “all 
southeast  of  the  road”  is  indefinite.  “Spe¬ 
cific  and  particular  words  in  a  deed  control 
over  those  more  general.”  Wheelock  vs. 
Moulton  15  Vt.  519.  “The  express  mention 
of  one  thing  in  a  grant  implies  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  another.” 

A  Poor  Horse  Trade. 

I  purchased  a  mare  at  public  sale,  noth¬ 
ing  said  as  to  her  physical  condition.  It 
now  develops  that  she  has  the  heaves 
very  badly  and  was  doctored  for  the  day. 
Also  as  she  is  in  foal,  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  claims  a  lien  on  her  colt  for  serv¬ 
ices.  H.  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  purchaser  at  auction  buys  at  his  own 
risk.  “Caveat  ernptor,”  let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware.  Bidders  should  ask  as  to  quality 
and  details,  as  the  auctioneer  being  the 
agent  of  the  owner,  binds  the  owner  by  his 
warranties.  As  to  the  lien  for  service  by 
the  owner  of  the  stallion,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  horse  is  registered  as  to 
pedigree  with  the  county  clerk,  nor  has  he 
filed  any  notice  in  the  matter. 

Fence  Against  Cows. 

A  wishes  to  pasture  cows  on  land  ad¬ 
joining  a  piece  of  woodland  of  B.'s ;  200 
yards  through  these  woods  B  raises  cabbage 
and  corn.  Which  must  build  the  fence? 
Massachusetts.  D.  w. 

We  think  that  you  should  keep  your 
cattle  from  trespassing  but  suggest  that 
vou  demand  that  your  neighbor  share  the 
cost  of  erecting  fence.  If  he  declines  call 
in  the  fence  viewers  who  have  extensive 
discretion  in  the  matter.  They  will  report. 


A  Stock  Food  Question. 

I  bought-  100  pounds  bf  stock  food  on  the 
warranty  that  it  would  prevent  and  cure 
hog  cholera ;  also  on  the  understanding 
if  after  using  50  pounds  I  did  not  like  it 
I  could  return  the  remaining  50  pounds 
without  cost  for  that  used.  I  have  used 
up  over  50  pounds,  so  that  they  hold  me  for 
the  full  100  pounds,  i  cannot  find  that  it 
is  of  any  value  for  hog  cholera.  What 
■an  I  do?  b.  r.  j. 

Maryland. 

You  will  have  to  pay  for  the  full  100 
pounds,  as  you  did  not  comply  with  their 
offer.  However,  if  the  company  represented 
that  it  will  prevent  and  cure  the  cholera 
they  are  bound  by  such  warranty.  If  these 
claims  were  made  by  the  local  selling  agent 
you  will  have  to  show  that  he  had  authority 
to  hind  the  company  to  such  an  extent. 
Companies  are  liable  for  these  reckless 
claims  to  cure,  but  they  are  rarely  taken 
seriously.  When  they  are  they  defend  on 
the  ground  that  the  user  did  not  follow 
directions  or  continue  long  enough.  We  ad¬ 
vise  all  to  rely  on  the  findings  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  not  on  fakers. 


KEEPING  CUT  POTATO  SEED. 

Our  custom  is  to  plant  as  soon  after 
the  seed  is  cut  as  we  conveniently  can,  but 
occasionally  bad  weather  will  prevent  us 
from  planting  for  several  days,  in  one  case 
over  two  weeks,  after  the  seed  was  cut  and 
soaked.  So  far  I  have  observed  no  ill 
effect  from  the  delay,  and  if  there  were  any 
special  reason,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
cut  and  soak  the  potatoes  a  week  or  two 
ahead  of  planting.  We  always  dust  the  cut 
seed  well  with  land  plaster,  and  store  the 
cut  seed  in  bushel  boxes ;  I  think  that  so 
doing  would  be  good  practice  if  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  allow  considerable  time  to  elapse 
between  cutting  and  planting,  for  the  plas¬ 
ter  seals  over  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  potato 
and  diminishes  evaporation,  while  the  small 
storage  packages  will  keep  the  seed  from 
packing  closely  together  and  perhaps  heat¬ 
ing  or  rotting.  h.  w.  hkaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


instances  where  too  early  mowing  seemed 
to  hurt  the  Alfafa,  but  when  I  thought 
of  some  people’s  advice  to  cut  when  only 
one-tenth  in  full  bloom,  while  this  was  a 
half  or  two-thirds  in  full  bloom,  I  decided 
this  could  not  be  the  trouble.  The  fine 
growth  it  made  right  after  being  cut  caused 
me  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  time  of 
cutting  was  to  blame.  I  saw  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette  that  Joseph 
E.  Wing,  the  Ohio  Alfalfa  king,  says  one 
dare  not  go  by  the  bloom  in  deciding  when 
to  cut  Alfalfa.  He  states  that  one  must 
wait  till  the  second  growth  starts  at  the 
crown  regardless  of  the  stage  of  blossoming. 
Why  this  is  true  he  does  not  know,  but 
states  that  he  knows  by  experience  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  give  this  warning,  hoping  it 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  reader 
such  a  loss  as  I  have  sustained. 

Ohio.  J.  D.  FRICKETT. 


Crimson  Clover  and  Cow-Horn  Turnips. 

./.  D.  O.,  Winchester,  Va. — How  much 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed  should  be  used  to  a 
peck  of  Crimson  clover? 

Axs. — In  New  Jersey  we  use  two  pounds 
of  turnip  seed  to  the  peck  of  Crimson 
clover.  Bess  might  answer,  but  we  want 
to  be  sure  of  a  good  seeding. 

Destroying  Weeds. 

What  can  lie  done  to  destroy  “paint 
brush”  and  sorrel?  The  farmers  in  this 
section  of  the  country  are  finding  a  great 
quantity  of  it  in  their  meadows? 

Oxford,  N.  Y.  g.  b.  f. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  Orange  hawk- 
weed  or  devil’s  paint  brush  is  to  give  thor¬ 
ough  culture.  A  short  rotation  of  plowing 
sod  and  growing  corn  or  potatoes  so  as  to 
cultivate  and  hoe  will  keep  the  weed  out. 
The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  suggests 
the  use  of  salt  in  meadows  and  pastures 
which  are  not  to  be  plowed.  Dry  salt  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  pounds  per  acre  (18 
pounds  to  square  rod),  is  broadcast  over  the 
patch  of  hawkweed  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
leaves.  This  will  kill  the  weeds  and  not 
hurt  the  grass. 

Sawdust  in  Manure. 


I  believe  ibe  potatoes  could  be  kept  some 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  after  being  cut 
without  injury  if  sufficient  care  was  taken 
to  secure  the  best  conditions  for  their  pres¬ 
ervation.  I  have  frequently  noticed  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  in  the  Fail  seed  pieces  as  sound 
ami  hard  apparently  as  at  time  of  planting. 
If  the  seed  pieces  as  fast  as  cut  are  strati¬ 
fied  in  dean  moist  sand  or  light  clean  moist 
soil  so  that  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  hy  a  portion  of  sand  or  earth  (boxes 
could  be  used  to  hold  them  or  they  could 
be  placed  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  1,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  be  kept  a  considerable  time. 
I  have  kept  them  in  this  way  about  a  week 
with  no  injury;  in  fact,  they  are  practically 
in  the  same  condition  as  though  they  were 
planted  in  the  ground.  If  this  stratified 
seed  is  kept  from  drying,  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  low  enough  to  prevent  sprouting,  why 
will  it  not  keep  for  a  considerable  time, 
perhaps  for  months?  Last  year  I  cut  and 
stratified  about  40  bushels  in  boxes  holding 
about  a  bushel  each,  and  carried  it  to  a 
field  about  a  mile  distant.  Some  of  it  was 
left  in  the  field  in  boxes  a  day  or  two, 
covered  with  earth.  It  rained  some  in  the 
meantime,  yet  this  seed  came  up  very  well, 
with  almost  a  perfect  stand.  On  the  other 
hand,  seed  might  be  nearly  ruined  if  ex¬ 
posed  in  bags  to  the  weather,  or  allowed 
to  dry.  The  question  of  keeping  the  cut 
seed  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  how  it  is 
handled  and  treated.  a.  a.  adams. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  ALFALFA. 

The  Alfalfa  experts  have  told  us  to  cut 
Alfalfa  early,  and  not  wait  for  the  stems 
to  become  woody.  Some  have  advised  to 
cut  it  when  only  one-tenth  of  the  blossoms 
are  out.  Last  year  when  our  two-year-old 
field  was  more  than  half  in  bloom  we  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  it  early  and  have  some  extra 
fine  hay  for  the  cows.  We  cut  six  rounds 
with  the  six-foot  cut  mower  and  only  once 
since  buying  that  machine  have  I  regretted 
that  the  cutting  bar  was  six  feet  long.  The 
six  rounds  were  cut  in  the  evening  but  the 
next  morning  it  looked  so  rainy  we  did  not 
cut  any  more,  and  on  account  of  the  rain 
which  came  we  did  not  cut  any  more  for 
several  days.  When  the  hay  was  all  off 
the  field  how  I  wished  it  all  looked  like  the 
strip  around  the  outside,  where  the  new 
growth  was  nearly  six  inches  high.  What 
astonished  me  was  the  first  cutting  stopped, 
growing  in  a  few  days,  and  when  we  cut  it 
the  second  time  it  was  yellow  and  unthrifty 
looking,  and  made  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  per  acre  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  After 
the  second  cutting  the  new  growth  was 
very  weak,  and  this  Spring  from  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  strip  is  dead.  In  fact  at 
the  present  writing  the  center  of  the  field 
is  coming  in  bloom,  while  the  outside  seems 
to  be  late,  and  in  many  places  it  will  not 
pay  for  cutting.  What  was  the  matter  I 
did  not  know.  I  read  a  few  years  ago  of 


In  discussing  the  use  of  sawdust  for 
bedding,  I  notice  you  say  it  will  tend  to 
sour  the  land.  I  can  understand  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable  for  a  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer,  as  it  would  not  be  immediately 
available  for  plant  food,  but  it  is  well 
understood  that  wood  ashes  contain  consid¬ 
erable  lime,  and  I  should  think  that  as  the 
sawdust  decays  in  the  soil  this  lime  would 
become  available  and  sweeten  the  soil,  the 
same  as  the  lime  in  ashes,  which  is  the 
result  of  wood  decaying  by  a  rapid  process, 
called  burning.  j.  a.  j. 

Cato,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  with  the  sawdust  is  a  strong 
acid  which  it  contains.  There  would  be 
only  about  20  pounds  of  lime  in  a  ton  of 
sawdust,  and  this  would  be  in  such  a 
form  that  it  would  not  neutralize  the  soil. 
Several  forms  of  lime  have  little  if  any 
effect  in  correcting  a  sour  soil.  There  are 
a  number  of  reports  which  show  that  a 
natural  limestone  soil  was  helped  by  the 
use  of  one  ton  of  slaked  lime  per  acre. 
Where  the  sawdust  is  well  soaked  with  the 
stable  liquids  or  fermented  in  the  manure 
pile  the  acids  are  mostly  neutralized.  While 
decay  is  called  a  slow  combustion  there  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  ashes 
from  a  ton  of  burned  hay  or  sawdust  and 
the  same  fully  decayed  into  humus. 


5,000  Grand  Offers! 

Doors,  Windows,  Lumber 

50%  Below 

Dealers’  Prices 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of 
our  6,000  Building  Material 
Bargains:  Doors  80c.  Win¬ 
dows  69c.  Screen  Doors  93c. 

108  square  feet  Flint  Coated 
Roofing,  guaranteed  6  years, 

SI. 41.  100  square  feet  Tar  Felt 
30c.  45-light  Hot  Bed  Sash 
SI. 60.  100  lineal  feet  Quarter 
Round  25o.  Base  Blocks  4c.  | 

Corner  Blocks  2c.  Class,  8x10 
inches,  3Ho.  100  feet  Hard-  _  ,  , 
wood  Flooring  80o.  Porch  B“l,r  1  Wl* 
Brackets 6Ko.  Porch  Spindles  $1.75 
Dealer  a  Price  l\c.  Hardwood  Thresholds 
$2.00  6c.  Adjustable  Gable  Ornaments 

80c.  We  save  you  at  least  50  per 
cent  on  everything  we  sell  for  building 
houses,  barns,  out  buildings,  school  houses, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  from 

The  Largest  Plant  in  America 
Selling  Direct  to  Consumer.  | 

Not  in  any  Trust.  Absolutely  independent,  h 
Our  stock  is  immense  and  we  ship  promptly. 
Everything  is  bright  and  new.  No  “wreck¬ 
age.”  Ail  mill  work  strictly  up  to  official  grade. 

Cur  Lot  Lumber  Buyers  will  save  K,  no  JlScNo! 
matter  where  located,  by  buy  Ing  of  Gordon, 

VnnTIne  Co.  at  t  heir  Saw  Mill  Price*. 

Quultty  Guaranteed  und  Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed.  Send  list  of  Lum¬ 
ber  for  Prices. 

Get  the  Great  Catalog 
Of  5,000  BARGAINS 
FREE  FOR  A  POSTAL! 

It  will  save  you  big  money.  Packed 
and  jammed  with  bargains.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  vouched  for  by  three  Big  Banks.  Money 
Refunded  and  Freight  Paid  Both  Wavs  if  Goods  are 
not  Exactly  as  Represented.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


Best 

ROOFING 
$141 


108 

tq.  It. 
FreeNails 
&  Cement 


I 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

990  Case  St.  Davenport,  low 

Send  us  Your  Orders  for  Lumber. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-YY  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

r 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  OESlCf*' 
or  IGNITER.  COOLING  SYS' 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV* 
ERNOR.  THE  QUALITY  OF 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  TM  Kj 
ACCURACY  Of_JTS  WORK-) 
MAN  SHIP 

BECAUSE  Of  ITS  57  REA-} 
SONS  WHICH  ARB  TOLO  INI 
OUR  r  REE  CATALOG  ANty 
CATECHISM 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS' 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.  ,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass) 

l. _ _  _  I 


TMC  ENGINE  WITH  THE 


mPSTATIONAKfe 
L  ENGINE  1 

7Q50(ersine) 

fj~\o MLY.J 

COR  FARM  ANO  SHOPWORN  Start 

1  without  cranking;  no  4 
cams  or  gears.  Burns  Alco-  yP 
hoi,  Kerosene  and  Gasoline.  «*' 
All  sizes  in  stock— 2  to  20  itt  j 

/JgL 

horse-power.  Steel  con-  TaU 
necting  rods.  Anti-Fric-  Hp 
tion  bearings;  no  vibra- /  . 

tion.  Write  for  free  fata- 1,  • 

log.  Run  Separators, Corn 
Shredders,  Grist  Mills,  Pumps, 

Dynamos.  Etc. 

|  Detroit  Engine  Works,143  Bellevue  Av.,  Detroit, Mich.  | 

Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD,! 

202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


-Better  Power., 

Two-Cycle  Gas  Engines 

that  require  less  attention,  less 
water  tor  cooling.  Will  do  more 
work  for  same  expense  than 
other  engines.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  “A”  and  price  list.  Ask  for 
agency  prop¬ 
osition. 

THE  MAXWELL  & 

FITCH  COMPANY, 


670 


.Tilly  11, 


Ruralisms 

Asparagus  Cutting  Ends. — New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  in  general  aim  to  finish  as¬ 
paragus  cutting  by  July  4,  but  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  a  few  weeks  longer 
from  old  fields  that  are  to  be  broken  up 
and  planted  to  other  crops.  \  he  Long 
Island  and  Hudson  Valley  growers  cut 
somewhat  later,  but  the  demand  rapidly 
diminishes  at  the  approach  of  mid¬ 
summer,  and  price  quotations  are  us¬ 
ually  dropped  before  August.  While 
perhaps  the  most  delicious  of  Spring 
vegetables  it  is  largely  replaced  by  the 
many  excellent  kinds  of  garden  peas 
that  come  so  freely  in  June.  Although 
the  early  season  was  rather  backward, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cool  nights, 
the  deficiency  has  since  been  made  up 
by  continued  warm  weather,  and  the 
markets  have  been  abundantly  supplied. 
Prices!  ruled  lower  than  for  several 
years  past,  but  an  average  of  at  least 
$2  the  dozen  bunches  was  received  for 
high  grade  “grass.”  As  the  yields  were 
probably  better  than  ordinary,  fair 
profits  were  returned  to  competent  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Plenty  of  Work. — Asparagus  har¬ 
vest,  where  the  acreage  is  large,  is  a 
most  exacting  period,  giving  occupation 
to  about  all  the  local  labor  that  can 
readily  be  procured.  Cutting  is  particular 
work,  as  a  careless  operator  may  injure 
many  crowns.  It  is  almost  entirely  done 
by  local  experts  at  a  cost  of  two  cents 
the  bunch.  Cutters  start  work  as  early 
as  the  light  permits,  often  at  4.30  a.  m., 
and  aim  to  finish  by  noon.  Bunching  is 
largely  the  work  of  women  and  also  of 
children,  before  and  after  school  hours, 
costing  the  grower  one  to  t  '4  cent  per 
bunch.  Returnable  crates  holding  two 
dozen  bunches  cost  $1  each,  and  there 
are  losses  from  breakage  and  theft,  add¬ 
ing  quite  a  percentage  to  the  original 
outlay.  Each  day’s  cut,  often  amounting 
to  scores  of  crates,  must  be  ready  for 
shipment  by  evening.  Many  carloads 
leave  each  of  the  Monmouth  County 
shipping  stations  every  night,  arriving 
in  New  York  in  time  for  the  earliest 
markets,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
shipped  by  steamers  from  the  various 
ports.  The  returns,  aggregating  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  each  day,  arc  most  wel¬ 
come  additions  to  the  farmers’  incomes, 
as  asparagus  earnings  are  practically 
the  first  money  of  the  year  to  those  not 
having  dairy  interests. 

Field  Work. — Asparagus  planting  and 
fertilization  are  over  before  the  cutting 
begins.  The  former  is  an  operation  of 
early  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  Fertilization,  in  the  form  of 
stable  manure,  is  given  mainly  in  late 
Winter,  while  the  soil  is  still  frozen. 
From  10  to  20  tons  are  applied  to  each 
acre,  and  the  heavier  dressings  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  most  profitable.  This  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  soil  by  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing,  after  which  the 
ridges  are  thrown  up  by  special  tools, 
and  renewed  whenever  the  crests  are 
blown  off  by  wind,  or  a  crust  forms 
after  heavy  rains.  Asparagus  shoots  are 
usually  strong  enough  to  break  through 
the  toughest  soil  crusts,  but  become  so 
bent  and  misshapen  in  doing  so  that 
they  are  unsalable.  The  great  majority 
of  growers  produce  white  or  blanched 
asparagus,  and  for  this  purpose  aim  to 
maintain  a  ridge  of  loose  soil  at  least 
12  inches  high  over  the  crowns  through¬ 
out  the  entire  cutting  season.  The 
shippers  of  green  or  natural  “grass” 
maintain  a  nearly  level  surface,  but  are 
careful  to  keep  it  in  loose  tilth,  so  that 
no  crust  may  form  or  weeds  grow. 
The  receipts  for  green  asparagus  of 
equal  quality  with  the  white  average 
somewhat  higher,  and  the  demand  in¬ 
creases,  but  there  is  more  loss  from  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  beetle,  which  has  little 
chance  to  injure  the  white  spears  that 
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are  cut  as  soon  as  they  break  ground, 
and  it  is  also  the  general  impression 
that  the  green  shoots  do  not  attain  the 
same  size  and  that  the  yield  conse¬ 
quently  is  less.  The  writer’s  conclusion, 
from  a  limited  series  of  experiments,  is 
that  the  yield  from  similar  plants  in  the 
same  plot  does  not  materially  differ 
whether  riuged  or  grown  level,  if  the 
shoots  are  cut  at  the  same  distance 
above  the  crowns.  When  a  spear  has 
grown  a  foot  above  t lie  crown  whether 
through  loose  soil  or  into  the  light 
the  crown-bud  or  growing  point  begins 
to  contract  in  preparation  for  throwing 
out  branches.  If  still  covered  from  the 
light,  as  in  a  high  ridge,  it  will  continue 
to  elongate  until  the  surface  is  reached, 
after  which  the  contraction  is  more 
sharply  marked,  but  in  either  event  the 
first  12  to  14  inches  of  growth  from 
the  base  will  be  about  the  same  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  damage  by  beetles,  how¬ 
ever,  is  obvious  to  all.  Sudden  flights 
of  adult  beetles  may  come  in  from  road¬ 
side  plants  or  neglected  seedling  beds 
and  do  serious  harm,  particularly  on 
Sundays  when  no  cutting  is  done.  In¬ 
secticides  are  only  practicable  in  seed¬ 
ling  beds  and  new  plantings,  where  no 
“grass”  is  cut  for  human  consumption. 
Disfigured  and  egg-encrusted  shoots  are 
thrown  away — a  dead  loss,  as  pigs  or 
chickens  do  not  eat  asparagus.  Paris- 
green  and  hellebore  are  effective 
against  both  bettles  and  slugs  or  larvas, 
but  they  cannot  be  used  until  cutting  is 
over. 

Leveling  the  Ridges. — Immediately 
as  cutting  ceases  the  ridges  are  leveled 
with  plow  and  harrows  and  clean  culti¬ 
vation  kept  up  throughout  the  growing 
season,  or  until  it  is  difficult  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Chemical  fertilizers 
are  now  applied  by  growers  who  deem 
their  use  profitable,  in  quantities  rang¬ 
ing  from  400  to  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Formulas  rich  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  preferred,  as  the  Win¬ 
ter  dressings  of  manure  supply  most  of 
the  needed  nitrogen.  Growers  are  gen¬ 
erally  convinced  that  it  is  poor  policy  to 
apply  readily  soluble  chemicals  until 
foliage  development  is  about  to  begin, 
as  the  plants  are  unable  to  assimilate 
nutriment  before.  Many  believe  that 
better  results  might  be  had  by  with¬ 
holding  the  manure  dressing  until  cut¬ 
ting  is  over,  but  find  that  Winter  is  the 
only  time  that  such  bulky  material  can 
be  hauled  and  spread  with  reasonable 
economy.  They  console  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  most  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  of  manure  are  not  available 
until  the  heat  of  Summer.  Fair  as¬ 
paragus  can  be  raised  with  chemicals 
alone,  but  manure  is  needed  for  the 
highest  results,  very  likely  as  much  for 
its  ameliorating  effects  on  the  soil  as 
for  the  actual  nourishment  it  supplies. 
Asparagus  rust  has  given  so  little 
trouble  for  several  years  past  that  it  is 
scarcely  taken  into  account.  Natural 
parasites  are  known  to  be  at  work  on 
the  rust  organism,  and  late  Summers 
have  been  moist  and  favorable  for  the 
development  of  asparagus.  Should  we 
now  have  a  hot  and  dry  season  there 
may  be  a  different  tale. 

Varieties  have  been  practically  re¬ 
duced  to  Palmetto  and  French  Argen- 
teuil,  as  they  are  believed  to  resist  rust 
better  than  the  kinds  formerly  grown. 
Very  light-colored  kinds,  such  as  Co¬ 
lumbian,  have  not  been  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  in  market,  which  appears  to  be 
satisfied  either  with  blanched  or  deep- 
colored  shoots  if  the  quality  is  otherwise 
satisfactory.  w.  v.  F. 


Lime  Water  for  Snails. — May  I  add 
a  word  to  Dr.  Slingerland’s  suggestions 
given  on  page  521,  in  reply  to  H.  H., 
Richfield,  N.  Y.  ?  He  asks  for  reme¬ 
dies  for  snails  in  cold  frames.  I  used 
to  be  very  much  troubled  by  these  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  naked  snails 


are  worse  than  they  are  here,  and  found 
a  very  simple  and  effective  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  off  my  radishes  and  lettuce.  I 
slaked  about  a  pound  of  quicklime  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  then  added  enough 
water  to  make  four  or  five  gallons  of 
liquid.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions,  but  I  believe  that  under  the 
circumstances  one  does  not  have  to  be 
absolutely  exact  in  the  case  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  clear  liquid  from  this  I 
sprinkled  over  lettuce  with  a  watering 
pot.  This  was  so  very  mild  that  it  in 
no  way  injured  the  lettuce,  but  let  the 
smallest  amount  of  it  touch  a  naked 
snail,  or  slug,  as  we  called  them,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  mucus  would  be 
secreted  by  the  animal,  and  it  would 
curl  up  and  die.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  did  the  business.  This,  as  I  re¬ 
call  it,  was  on  head  lettuce,  and  used  in 
the  early  stages,  so  that  the  lime  was 
not  objectionable  when  wc  came  to  use 
the  lettuce.  For  that  matter,  it  could 
easily  be  washed  off  shortly  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  clear  water. 

State  Entomologist,  f.  l.  washburn. 


Weight  of  Gasoline  Sprayer. 

What  is  the  weight  of  a  gasoline  power 
sprayer  ?  R- 

It  varies  with  power  required  and  style 
of  pump  and  fixtures.  The  “Friend“  outfit 
for  example  with  wagon,  250  gallon  tank, 
engine  and  pump  complete  ready  to  load, 
weighs  about  1,200  pounds.  The  weight 
of  the  liquid  will  be  extra,  of  course.  The 
engine  and  pump  ready  to  mount  the  outfit 
weigh  400  pounds. 

Gas  Power  for  Spraying. 

You  stale  you  use  gas  power  for  single- 
handed  spraying  of  fruit  trees.  Can  you 
slate  how  the  power  is  used,  or  where  an 
outfit  could  he  obtained?  Could  acetylene 
gas  be  used  ?  J.  L. 

JIuonville.  Tasmania. 

In  the  gas  sprayer  the  power  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is 
carried  in  a  steel  tube.  The  sprayer  is  a 
strong  steel  tank  with  openings  for  pour¬ 
ing  in  the  spraying  liquid  and  for  attach¬ 
ing  hose  to  let  out  the  spray  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  to  let  in  the  gas  at  the  top.  In 
using  the  tank  is  filled  nearly  full  with 
spray  mixture  and  then  closed  airtight.  A 
small  hose  is  connected  with  the  gas  tube 
and  the  tank.  On  opening  a  valve  in  the 
tube  the  liquid  instantly  forms  a  gas 
which  rushes  into  the  tank  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  has  formed.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  gauge.  Thus  the  tank  becomes 
like  a  large  pop-gun,  and  when  the  valve 
at  the  bottom  is  opened  the  spraying 
liquid  is  blown  out  through  the  hose  and 
nozzle.  We  can  find  no  record  of  the 
use  of  acetylene  gas  for  this  purpose. 


Killing  Quack  Grass. — Your  Canadian 
correspondent,  page  519,  must  have  a  very 
feeble  variety  of  couch  grass  compared  to 
what  we  have  to  fight  against.  Such 
treatment  as  he  details  would  only  serve 
as  a  tonic  to  our  kind.  The  small,  isolated 
patches  we  dig  out  by  hand,  one  man  using 
a  spading  fork  to  turn  up  the  soil,  while 
another  with  a  potato  hook  pulls  out  the 
root.  In  this  way,  good  men  can  clean 
the  ground,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  any 
large  area.  I  have  had  two  good  men 
spend  a  day  on  a  piece  less  than  20  feet 
square,  and  I  watched  a  neighbor  who 
spent  an  entire  Summer  on  less  than  an 
acre  of  ground  and  did  not  succeed  then. 
When  I  can  spare  the  material  I  find  it 
works  well  to  cover  the  ground  a  foot 
deep  with  any  sort  of  litter,  and  leave  it 
for  a  year  or  two.  This,  if  thoroughly 
done,  so  that  none  of  the  grass  can  put  its 
head  up  and  breathe,  will  kill  it  out  for 
keeps,  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  in  a 
Bmall  way.  H-  w-  H- 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  Est.  1873.  For  prices 
or  agencies  address  Bowker,  Boston  or 
New  York.” 


Leggett’s  Dusters  INSECTICIDES 

IN  DUST  FORM 

NO  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


The  CHAMPION 

dusts  two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  or  tobacco  ns  fast 
as  you  walk. 

The  BEETLE 

Potato  Dnster  (Horse 
Power)  dusts  four  rows. 

Illustrated  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  gives  concise  infor¬ 
mation  with  name  of 
nearest  agent.  .Mailed 
on  request. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


TT  Free  Sprayer  Book 

BROWN’S  AUTO-Sl’KAY  positive^  kills 
the  San  .lose  Scale.  Used  and  endorsed  In  U.  S. 
Government  and  State  Agricultural  Stations. 
FREE  BOOK.  Contains  40  styles,  sizes,  'Fraction 
and  Hand  Power.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

E.  C.  BROWN  Co.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochejter.N.Y. 


FERTILIZER 

Tanknge  nn  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric.  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  I  .icensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Now  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FROST  HEAVY | 
WEIGHT  KNOCKED 
DOWN  AND  WOVEN 
WIRE  FENCES  are  the  | 

strongest  fences  mad o.  Every 
wire  carefully  tested,  and  only 
the  beet  hard  coiled  .spring  steel  wire 
Is  used.  Catalouuo  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Perfection  Swing  Stanchion 

With  Frame  Fitted  to  Stable. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest 
to  Operate  and  most  Durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless.  Does  not 
Wear  the  Elate. 

SWIFT  SPEC.  MFC.  CO.,  Box  S,  Cuba,  N.  V. 
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HALLOS 


W  Would  you  learn  WHY  Harder  Silos 
M  have  stood  the  tent  of  time,  while 
others  hare  come  and  gone?  Pend  for 
0  our  new  Silo  Book.  It  gives  facts  ami  flg- 
^ures  about  silos.  It  tells  why  Harder  Silos  are 
used  exclusively  by  “Uncle  Sara”  and  the  majority 
of  the  Eastern  State  Governments.  It  tells  why 
careful  Individual  dairymen  everywhere  prefer 
them.  It  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  old¬ 
est  continuous-opening  silo  builders  In  the  U.  S. 
Write  today.  HAKOKll  mr«.  COMPANY, 

Box  U  ColiLBHKILL,  NEW  Y ORK. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Skilled  workmanship  and 
finest  selected  material. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFQ.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


WHY  NOT  USE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS? 

Send  for  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  1908,  telling  all  about  them. 

IT  is  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  (3  HUBBARD  CO., 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

New  Hampshire. — I  spent  June  25 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society.  The  meeting  was  held  at  a 
hotel  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  over¬ 
looking  Manchester.  I  think  Lowell 
must  have  written  his  “June  Day’’  some¬ 
where  in  the  Granite  State,  for  it  would 
he  hard  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
combination  of  sun  and  sky,  air  and 
scenery,  than  was  served  up  to  us.  It 
was  a  whole  sermon  for  a  man  to  look 
across  that  wide  valley  and  see  the 
cloud  shadows  creeping  slowly  along 
the  hills,  the  sun  sparkling  on  the  dark 
water  and  the  brown  of  the  farms  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  dark  patches  of  pine 
and  hemlock  on  the  hillsides.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  Western  man  right  off 
the  prairie  and  stand  him  on  that  hill 
and  see  what  he  would  give  if  he 
could  have  that  view  from  his  door. 

The  meeting  was  just  like  a  large 
gathering  of  old  friends.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  had  known  them  all  for  years. 

I  never  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
Yankee  at  his  worst,  but  when  you 
strike  him  at  his  best  you  have  about 
the  best  type  of  American  this  country 
has  yet  produced.  Some  of  the  farming 
in  New  Hampshire  is  still  as  crude  as 
the  work  we  used  to  do  when  [  was 
a  boy.  From  the  car  windows  I  saw 
operations  which  jumped  me  back  40 
years.  They  apparently  still  go  out  into 
a  corner  of  an  old  pasture  and  plow  up 
a  little  piece  for  potatoes  or  corn.  It 
appears  to  take  two  men  to  cultivate — 
one  to  hold  the  cultivator  and  another 
to  lead  the  horse.  I  actually  saw  in 
several  places  big  strong  men  leading 
the  horse  to  cultivate  perhaps  half  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  I  could  give  them  an 
object  lesson  with  Nellie,  for  I  have  her 
trained  so  she  will  go  straight  ahead 
and  turn  of  her  own  accord  so  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  lift  the  cultivator  at 
all.  Those  Yankee  horses  are  not  such 
lunkheads  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  walk  straight !  1  do  not  see  how 

such  farmers  can  make  a  living  at  farm¬ 
ing,  though  the  soil  is  productive  and 
prices  are  high,  while  living  is  simple. 

I  was  told  that  many  of  them  have  prop¬ 
erty  left  by  their  parents  and  wisely  in¬ 
vested  so  as  to  bring  good  interest.  It 
seems  to  be  true  that  these  outside  earn¬ 
ings  often  make  poor  farming.  I  have 
seen  cases  in  Pennsylvania  where  land 
was  leased  for  the  coal,  or  in  Ohio 
where  there  was  an  oil  lease.  With  these 
sources  of  income  farmers  rarely  de¬ 
velop  their  farms  as  they  might — in  fact, 
you  will  find  some  very  poor  farming 
where  the  land  yields  an  income  from 
other  products.  I  should  consider  it  a 
misfortune  for  my  children  if  some  one 
were  discover  a  gold  mine  or  a  vein  of 
coal  on  my  farm. 

Fhe  farmers  who  attended  that  hor¬ 
ticultural  meeting  were  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  It  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  live  in  the  past  or 
live  in  the  future.  These  men  realize 
that  southern  New  Hampshire  will  grow 
the  Baldwin  apple  and  some  other  va¬ 
rieties  to  perfection.  The  location  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  the  mulch  method 
of  culture.  The  apples  are  of  fair  size, 
brilliant  in  color  and  of  a  firmness  and 
quality  that  would  astonish  the  average 
buyer.  On  June  25  they  had  Roxbury 
Russets  firm  and  solid  without  a  wrinkle 
on  the  skin.  They  had  been  kept  in 
ordinary  cellar  storage,  and  were  good 
for  two  months  more.  Long  before  they 
were  gone  the  earlier  varieties  would 
be  ready,  so  that  these  farmers  have  a 
supply  of  fruit]  the  year  around.  I 
could  easily  make  up  boxes  of  apples, 
higher  in  color  and  finer  every  way  than 
the  famous  fruit  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  fact  I  think  this  section  offers  to 
fruit  growers  about  what  the  Klondike 
offered  to  gold  hunters.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  that  fine  apples  could 
be  grown  there,  but  only  recently  I 
think  have  the  possibilities  of  commer¬ 
cial  apple  growing  been  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered.  Tt  is  to  be  a  great  industry. 

lie  rough  land  will  be  utilized,  and  I 
think  these  growers  have  the  best 
t hance  1  have  seen  in  the  Fast  to  make 
much  of  the  box  trade.  T  think  we  can 
safely  trust  these  New  Hampshire  Yan¬ 
kees  to  develop  the  business.  The  State 
has  much  to  offer  an  immigrant.  It  is  a 
strange  thought  that  after  sending  away 
the  best  of  its  blood  and  bone  to  con¬ 


quer  and  build  up  the  West  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  Atlantic  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  competitor  for  settlers  with  the 
section  it  made  rich!  New  Hampshire 
has  never  done  much  boasting  about  its 
wealth,  yet  farm  conditions  are  good. 

I  here  are  neither  the  very  rich  class 
nor  the  very  poor,  but  all  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  seem  able  to  gain  a  home 
and  competence.  I  asked  a  man  who 
knows  New  England  well  why  there  are 
now  no  great  men  in  public  life  hailing 
from  that  section.  Up  to  25  years  ago 
the  history  of  this  nation  was  pretty 
well  bound  with  New  England  character, 
and  when  great  things  were  done  there 
were  always  great  Yankees  in  public  life 
to  do  them.  Where  are  these  men  now? 
My  friend  said  that  the  great  New  Eng¬ 
land  men  of  the  past  were  either  farm 
boys  or  were  influenced  and  directed  by 
the  old-time  farm  sentiment.  With  the 
decay  of  New  England  farming  which 
took  place  with  the  rush  of  immigrants 
to  the  West,  other  classes  began  to 
control  New  England,  and  a  different 
class  of  men,  less  dependent  upon  the 
farmer,  came  into  power.  It  was  the 
character  of  the  old-time  farm  and 
farmer  that  gave  New  England  power 
and  force.  The  soil  of  the  northeast 
was  stubborn,  and  stubborn  men  were 
required  to  conquer  it,  and  through 
fighting  it  they  learned  to  dominate  pub¬ 
lic  affairs. 

The  indications  now  are  that  with  the 
improvement  in  farm  conditions  and  the 
increased  value  of  farm  lands  some  of 
the  old  public  strength  and  political 
power  is  coming  back  to  the  farm.  I 
presume  many  of  our  readers  have  read 
“Coniston,”’  by  Winston  Churchill.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  political  boss  who  ruled 
New  Hampshire  through  his  ability  to 
handle  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
story  is  real,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
if  there  ever  was  such  a  man.  Prof. 
Sanborn  tells  me  that  without  doubt 
“Jethro  Bass”  was  a  real  character. 
When  he  was  in  the  Legislature  years 
ago  there  was  a  silent,  odd  character 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  original 
"Jethro.”  1  his  man  seldom  spoke,  but 
he  studied  men,  knew  their  strength  and 
weakness  and  played  upon  either  as 
best  served  his  purpose.  There  is  much 
in  the  book  that  is  true.  It  has  been 
largely  read  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
has  made  a  deep  impression.  Slowly 
but  surely  country  people  are  coming  to 
see  that  learning  how  to  grow  larger 
and  better  crops  is  only  one  small  side 
of  their  problem.  They  must  have 
greater  control  of  those  crops  before 
they  are  consumed,  and  in  some  way 
obtain  a  fair  share  of  what  they  sell  for. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  must  run  their 
fist  right  into  public  questions,  and  that 
is  just  what  they  are  going  to  do.  I 
was  told  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  thinking  country  people  were  so 
discontented  with  public  conditions,  so 
hungry  for  the  truth  and  so  eager  to  do 
something — they  hardly  know  what! 
Those  New  Hampshire  men  that  I  saw 
are  going  to  find  out  what  to  do,  and  I 
feel  sorry  for  any  politician  who  tries 
to  head  them  off  with  promises. 

Farm  Notes. — Everything  is  early 
this  year.  Last  year  we  hardly  began 
haying  until  after  July  4.  I  hauled  in 
the  Alfalfa  on  that  day.  This  year  the 
hay  was  nearly  all  in  the  barn  at  that 
date.  Last  year  the  oats  and  peas  were 
barely  ready  to  cut  by  July  10.  This 
year  we  cut  them  July  2.  It  has  been 
the  same  with  strawberries,  currants  and 
early  potatoes — they  all  came  with  a 
rush  after  what  promised  to  be  a  very 
backward  Spring.  We  replanted  the 
corn,  where  the  crows  did  so  much  dam¬ 
age — coating  it  heavily  with  tar.  The 
crows  pulled  a  little  in  spite  of  the  tar, 
but  the  replanting  delayed  cultivating 
somewhat,  and  with  the  rush  of  other 
work  the  corn  got  grassy.  During  hay¬ 
ing  I  tried  to  keep  one  horse  in  the 
corn  and  potatoes,  but  that  was  not  al¬ 
ways  possible,  and  there  are  more  weeds 
than  1  like  to  be  chopped  out  with  the 
hoe.  We  are  now  waiting  for  a  good 
soaking  rain  before  planting  cabbage. 

.  .  One  week  the  Alfalfa  hay 
stood  in  cocks  in  the  field.  The  next 
the  hay  was  in  the  barn,  and  the  next 
cutting  nearly  a  foot  high.  I  thought 
young  clover  could  grow,  but  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  give  it  a  start  and  then  grow 
all  around  it.  And  how  the  animals  do 
like  it !  I  he  pigs  will  chew  down  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  like  the  cows.  Surely  no 
farmer  can  be  said  to  live  up  to  his 
privilege  until  he  tries  hard  to  get  this 
crop  growing.  '1  he  man  with  a  small 
farm  needs  it  even  more  than  the  large 
farmer,  for  every  acre  ought  to  produce 
a  large  crop.  ...  I  reported  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  vetch,  which  was  seeded  with 
rye  hist  Fall.  When  we  cut  the  rye  for 
hay  there  was  hardly  a  plant  of  vetch 
to  be  found.  Now  a  second  crop  of  rye 
has  sprung  up — enough  of  it  for  a  fair 
cutting,  and  here  and  there  among  it.  I 
notice  the  flowers  of  vetch.  There  is 


not  enough  to  do  us  much  good.  The 
clover  in  the  rye  looks  well,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  early  before  any  seed  is  formed, 
I  hope  to  keep  it  growing  for  some 
years.  .  .  It  almost  startles  us  to 
think  it  is  getting  time  to  seed  the 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn. 
1  here  is  no  question  with  us  about  the 
value  of  this  practice.  I  will  not,  if  I 
can  help  it,  let  the  ground  lie  bare 
through  the  Fall.  At  this  season  the  soil 
is  well  filled  with  nitrates,  which  are 
the  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen.  During 
the  latter  part  of  Summer  these  nitrates 
are  rapidly  formed  from  the  decay  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  So  long  as 
a.  living  crop  occupies  the  ground  these 
nitrates  are  taken  by  that  crop.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  corn  or  potatoes 
stop  growing  no  living  crop  is  left  a 
good  share  of  these  nitrates  will  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  lost.  When 
we  sow  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  we  fill  the  soil  with  vigorous 
young  plants,  so  that  after  the  corn  is 
cut  they  can  use  the  nitrates  and  thus 
save  them.  The  clover  not  only  saves 
these  nitrates  but,  as  it  grows,  obtains 
more  nitrogen  from  the  air — giving  the 
whole  thing  back  to  the  following  crop. 
The  Cow-horn  turnips  make  a  long  tap 
root  far  into  the  ground.  In  this  way 
thev  break  up  the  soil,  and  no  doubt 
make  use  of  some  plant  food  far  down 
in  the  subsoil.  I  am  sure  that  turnips 
can  use  some  forms  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  many  other  plants  could  not 
touch.  By  growing  the  turnips  and  let¬ 
ting  them  decay  in  the  soil  we  get  these 
phosphates  for  the  following  crops.  Any¬ 
one  who  could  see  the  way  our  soil 
looks  after  plowing  under  clover  and 
turnips  would  need  no  further  argu¬ 
ment.  But  are  there  no  objections  to 
it?  Yes;  I  wi’l  try  to  give  the  whole 
argument  next  week. 

I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  those  men 
who  keep  coming  after  information  and 
stick  to  it  until  they  get  what  they  want. 
Here  comes  our  Indiana  friend  once 
more : 

Are  the  roosters  weatherwlse  or  other¬ 
wise?  I  asked  the  question  in  The  It 
N.-Y.  a  year  ago  If  any  of  your  readers 
had  noticed  that  the  crowing  of  the  roost- 
ers  In  the  early  part  of  the  night  Indi¬ 
cated  rain  or  snow,  fiut  no  one  took  notice 
of  the  question.  I  hope  some  one  who 
has  observed  will  answer,  and  those  who 
have  not  observed  please  do  so  and  re¬ 
port.  K.  w 

Indiana. 

On  page  141  Prof.  King  gave  us  an 
able  discussion  of  weather  signs  and 
the  origin  of  storms.  The  question  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  anero;d  barometer — that  is, 
one  containing  no  fluid,  but  acting  as 
the  result  of  pressure  on  a  sensitive 
metah  There  is  no  question  about  the 
sensitive  character  of  a  rooster's  throat. 
What  do  the  observers  have  to  say?  I 
should  think  that  the  entrance  of  ver¬ 
min— either  four  legged  or  two-legged, 
might  start  a  storm  signal.  h.  w.  c. 


'Tile  and  Catai.pa. — Cement  tile  are 
made  in  this  neighborhood,  but  as  yet  do 
not  take  the  place  of  clay  tile  to  any 
great  extent.  The  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  Is  that  the  cement  tile  are 
very  porous.  You  can  pour  water  on  one 
lying  down  and  the  water  disappears  like 
pouring  it  on  sawdust,  without  its  run¬ 
ning  off  the  sides.  To  me  it  seems  the 
best  use  to  make  of  cement  tile  would  run 
in  sizes  larger  than  30  inches  made  on  the 
ditch  bank.  Machines  are  made  for  laying 
the  tile  and  digging  the  ditch  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  require  too  solid  a  founda¬ 
tion  to  run  on  to  make  them  of  any  value 
in  ordinary  farm  drainage.  (See  a  cut 
of  an  excavator  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Engineering  Magazine.)  To  repair  fences 
or  bridges  after  one  on  an  ordinary  ditch 
would  cost  more  than  to  dig  the  ditch  by 
hand.  Farmers  in  this  neighborhood  who 
have  Catalpa  groves  and  have  used  them 
for  posts,  do  not  say  much  in  their  favor, 
one  man  comparing  their  durability  to 
Jack  oak.  This  confirms  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  of  them;  that  a  good  one  will  last 
seven  or  eight  years  and  no  longer. 

Clarks  IIlll,  ind.  c.  w.  it. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cntawa.' 
Harrow  keeps  land  trin  . 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
_  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTION^/  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

COT  ill  Send  for  - - - 

r  %  Ill  a  CIRCULASSTOTW 

N0  ‘1^  4*  CUTAWAY 

MORE  HARROW 

USE  co..  ' 

FOR  ,=£=1  °  C  V  HICCANUMl  — 
PLOW.  ■S^iiffiTcONN. u. s. 

Jointed  1’ole  takes  all  tlie  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  doep,  li 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardhack,  sunflower,  milk 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  8,  HARROW. 

Can  lie  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*tj 
feet  wide. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
39  Main  St.,  Hlggamim,Conn. 


3&nS  BALER 


Our  Cyclone”  three  stroke  self  feed  hay  press 
Is  tlio  latest,  most  powerful  and  most  efficient 
press  on  the  market.  Each  circle  of  tho  team 
presses  in  three  charges.  Tho  seif  feed  auto¬ 
matically  puts  the  hay  down  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  halo  chamber.  These  two  Improvements 
wonderfully  ^^f|l  n  proa. so  capacity  of 

our  presses.  1 ,  1  ,T>fW ri  to  today  for  circular 
p  r  1  c  o  s. n,.JlFivo  days’  fr,,„  trial 


land 


Eli 


Hay  Press. 


NORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  stylos  and  slzos  of 
Pressos. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.. 

Don’t  buy  until  you 
see  the  lili  catalogue.' 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  1IH. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  nteel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  alao.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  o EARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs 


STEEL  WHEELS  ^AYoANLk 

Your  uddr.M  on  a  pound  will  bring  you  free  eatnlog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Fr*«  Book  About  Rif*  »n<l  Vo*tmr 
Hydraulic  Rama  will  tall  you  how 
aaay,  simple  and  loaxpanilva  It  la.  Rama 
pump  watar  to  any  height  Thay  pump 
watar  by  watar  powar.  No  troubla  or  ax- 
pause  to  maintain.  Write  Today  f<* 
FRKE  BOOK  of  suggestions 

ROWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadwiy,  N..  York  City 


Champion 

with  Condensing  Hopper, 
Friction  Clutches, Double  Steel 
Gears:  only  Self-feeder  that 
is  independent  of  plunger 
and  many  other  exclusive  foa- 
.  .  _  _  _  tures.  3  to  O  tons  per  hour. 

Chamnion  Monn.ted  Power  Hav  Press,  6  strokes  of  plunger  to  I 
undinpiun  round  of  horses.  Side  and  End  Hitch.  Self-feed,  Au- 
tomatic  Mock-dropper,  or  can  be  used  with  small  Gasoliue  Engine. 
4  to  d  tons  per  hour.  Write  for  Special  Prices. 

FAMOUS  MK1,  CO.,  50  Chicago  Av„  East  Chicago,  Ind. 


Belt  Powei* 
Hay  Press 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  x 

Eight  home  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Klock 
Drftppor  which  Is  safe  and  sure  In  operation.  Simple 
und  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Bualnee.llke  Outfit.  A  Monoy-Maker. 

It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shal  ts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
We  make  Lever  Iirake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
horsepower  steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  otir  64  page  cata- 
pres.es  loo.  logue,  mulled  free  on  application.  Address, 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street.  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

How  much  can  you  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  bull — 
one  that  would  give  you  heifers  at  least  20  per  cent 
better  than  their  mothers ? 

* 

What  about  the  San  Jose  scale  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood?  Last  year  the  insect  did  not  breed  and  spread 
rapidly  in  some  sections,  and  some  fruit  growers 
thought  it  had  “died  out.”  Don’t  you  believe  it ! 
This  year  the  insect  is  reported  worse  than  ever  in 
many  places.  How  is  it  with  you?  It  is  important  to 
have  full  reports. 

* 

A  phrase  or  a  word  can  make  a  man’s  reputation, 
or  follow  him  like  a  tin  can  chasing  a  dog.  Long 
after  centuries  have  passed  by  and  men  have  been 
forgotten,  a  few  words  put  together  so  that  they 
expressed  a  great  truth  or  a  great  folly  stand  out  of 
history.  We  judge  from  our  correspondence  that 
the  words  “stupid  farmers”  will  live  long  after  the 
more  elaborate  essays  of  their  author  have  been 
forgotten. 

* 

On  page  505  is  a  question  about  pensions  inherited 
by  widows  or  children.  It  is  claimed  that  a  pension 
is  a  vested  right  for  services  rendered  in  the  army, 
and  this  right  passes  at  the  soldier’s  death  to  his 
widow  or  minor  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Such 
children  receive  a  pension  usually  of  $14  per  month 
until  they  are  16.  There  are  many  provisions  made  for 
the  support  of  a  veteran  and  his  family.  Those  who 
are  interested  should  write  to  the  Pension  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

This  is  the  way  a  New  York  farmer  puts  it: 

The  coming  farmer  is  the  educated  farmer,  who  thinks 
and  reads  and  uses  judgment.  The  agricultural  press  is 
a  mighty  power  that  should  lie  used  for  good,  but  that 
same  thinking  farmer  will  have  ideas  of  his  own  that  can¬ 
not  lie  controlled  by  the  press  unless  that  press  is  right. 
If  instead  of  stooping  to  bickerings  and  petty  gains  or 
glory  the  agricultural  papers  all  worked  together  for  the 
uplifting  of  what  is  right  and  the  exposure  of  dishonesty 
and  official  or  private  knavery  they  would  hold  the  leader¬ 
ship,  but  they  cannot  do  so  in  any  other  way. 

That  is  a  truth  expressed  more  forcibly  than  we 
know  how  to  do  it ! 

* 

You  will  probably  agree  to  these  propositions : 

A  farmer  must  do  something  more  than  produce  large 
crops.  He  must  have  something  to  say  about  the  way 
his  goods  are  sold. 

Granted  that  he  does  his  farm  work  well  and  that  he  is 
even  able  to  join  other  farmers  in  an  organization  there 
must,  still  he  help  and  protection  from  the  Legislature. 

A  Legislature  does  not  do  things  out  of  benevolence,  but 
because  it  has  to.  It  follows  popular  demand  whenever 
that  demand  Is  strong  enough. 

The  average  member  of  the  Legislature  will  not  hurt 
himself  working  for  the  farmers  until  he  knows  he  is 
right  within  their  reach.  When  he  finds  out  that  the 
farmers  have  cut  out  the  politician  and  can  touch  him 
directly  he  will  fall  over  himself  in  his  efforts  to  do  what 
they  want. 

In  New  York  State  now  with  nominations  made  in 
caucus  and  convention  public  officials  are  out  of  reach 
of  the  plain  farmers.  As  long  as  they  continue  so  they 
will  serve  the  politicians  before  they  serve  the  people. 

You  think  that  over  and  see  if  it  is  not  true.  The 
time  is  sure  to  come  when  your  interests  as  a  farmer 
will  demand  prompt  and  certain  action  from  those 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  you.  It  might  be  that 
eight  out  of  10  of  the  farmers  in  your  district  wanted 
a  thing  done.  A  few  politicians  may  be  opposed  to  it. 
These  politicians  control  the  machine,  and  your  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  is  one  of  them.  He  knows 
you  have  no  “organization”  and  that  the  chances  are 
you  cannot  beat  him  for  a  nomination.  But  suppose 


on  the  other  hand  this  man  knew  that  the  caucus  had 
been  cut  out.  He  would  have  to  stand  his  chances 
in  a  popular  election  by  the  members  of  bis  party  be¬ 
fore  be  could  be  nominated.  Does  anyone  doubt 
what  that  man’s  attitude  would  be?  He  would  do 
what  he  was  asked  to  do  or  get  out !  Now  for  the 
reasons  here  suggested,  and  others,  we  need  this  plan 
of  primary  nominations  in  New  York.  We  are  be¬ 
hind  the  West  and  the  South  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
time  we  caught  up.  It  will  he  of  greater  benefit  to 
farmers  than  to  any  other  class  of  people.  We  shall 
keep  hammering  away  at  it  until  public  sentiment  is 
aroused. 

* 

We  are  making  something  of  a  census  to  learn  how 
many  purebred  bulls  are  kept  in  certain  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  what  objections  are  made  to  their  use. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  in  this  country  are  purebred — that 
is,  with  recorded  parents.  From  our  investigations  we 
should  say  one  per  cent  is  nearer  the  mark.  Yet  the 
great  majority  of  people  who  keep  stock  realize  that 
the  theory  of  pure  blood  is  sound.  No  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  when  the  ancestors  of  an  animal 
have  been  bred  and  selected  with  a  definite  purpose 
for  many  generations  that  animal  is  sure  to  stamp 
definite  qualities  upon  his  offspring.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  a  great  trade  awaiting  the  breed¬ 
ers  who  can  offer  business-like  animals  at  a  fair  price 
— guaranteed  to  fit  their  papers.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  a  purebred  sire  would  earn  more  money 
for  practical  dairymen.  There  never  was  a  better 
time  to  obtain  such  stock.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  tell  any 
farmer  where  to  go  to  get  his  dollar’s  worth  in  blood 
and  breeding. 

* 

The  New  England  people  have  a  double  interest  in 
forestry  and  orcharding.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  hillside  lands  rough  and  partly  bare.  Some 
of  them  furnish  fair  pasturage,  but  most  of  this  land 
is  unproductive  and  nearly  worthless.  Timber  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  hills  will  provide  needed  material  for  the 
future,  add  to  the  wealth  of  New  England,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  those  who  plant  the  trees.  Orchards  will 
give  a  quicker  and  larger  return,  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Baldwin  apple,  well  grown  and  packed,  is  wanted 
wherever  commerce  extends.  And  not  only  will  such 
planting  add  directly  to  the  wealth  of  the  farm,  but 
also  indirectly  to  the  wealth  of  the  section.  The 
streams  which  give  water  power  to  manufacturers 
find  their  origin  in  the  hills.  The  little  brooks  and 
springs  dwindle  as  the  trees  are  cut  away,  and  in¬ 
crease  as  the  hills  are  covered  with  forest  and  or¬ 
chard.  Thus  the  man  who  plants  trees  not  only  lays 
up  treasure  for  himself,  but  helps  maintain  power  by 
increasing  the  water  supply. 

* 

A  Southern  gardener  planned  a  new  business  of 
growing  onion  plants  for  sale  at  the  North.  By  sow¬ 
ing  pure  Prizetaker  seed  in  late  Fall  or  Winter  he 
could  supply  plants  just  right  for  transplanting  in  the 
North  when  the  Spring  opens.  We  have  tried  these 
southern  plants,  and  thus  far  prefer  them  to  those 
grown  in  hotbeds.  There  was  promise  of  a  good  trade 
in  the  business.  The  Prizetaker  is  the  best  onion  for 
this  sort  of  culture.  Our  friend  bought  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  pure  guaranteed  seed,  grew  the  plants  and 
filled  his  orders.  Judge  of  his  disgust  when  the 
onions  were  large  enough  to  be  identified  to  find 
they  are  not  Prizetakers  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  sev¬ 
eral  inferior  sorts!  Here  is  a  promising  business 
hurt  and  a  good  reputation  injured  through  the 
blunder  of  a  seedsman,  who  will  probably  refuse  to 
give  any  fair  compensation.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling  one  kind  of  onion  seed  from  another  until  too 
late  to  correct  any  possible  mistakes. '  No  man  can  de¬ 
velop  such  a  trade  as  this  man  has  in  mind  by  guess¬ 
ing  at  things.  Unless  the  seedsmen  can  give  him 
some  positive  guarantee  he  must  either  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  select  the  best  onions  and  grow  his  own  seed. 
Is  there  any  other  remedy? 

* 

The  position  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis  is  not  clearly 
understood.  Prof.  Pearson  has  great  confidence  in 
thj  tuberculin  test  when  used  by  competent  people* 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  its  indiscriminate  use.  The 
funds  available  will  not  permit  him  to  use  this  test  in 
ever}'  herd,  qven  were  it  demanded  by  all  dairy¬ 
men.  It  is  not  the  present  policy  of  the  Department  to 
compel  the  use  of  tuberculin  where  farmers  are 
prejudiced  against  it.  There  are  plenty  of  dairymen 
who  want  this  test  used.  Where  objection  is  made  to 
it  a  physical  examination  of  the  cattle  will  be  made. 
This  physical  test  will  usually  remove  the  worst 
cases  from  a  herd.  While  it  reveals  advanced  cases 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  absolutely  to  clean  up  a  herd, 
for  no  one  can  find  all  the  tuberculous  cows  in  this 
way.  It  has  often  happened  that  cattle  passed  by  a 


physical  examination  have  responded  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  and  been  found  badly  affected.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  majority  of  farmers  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  at  first  with  a  physical  examination,  ask,  later,  for 
a  tuberculin  test.  Cot  them  become  satisfied  that  no 
one  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  they  will 
help  all  they  can,  for  of  course  all  recognize  the  need 
of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  if  possible.  We  are 
glad  Prof.  Pearson  takes  this  position  of  declining  to 
force  the  tuberculin  test  upon  dairymen  who  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  it.  The  general  use  of  this  test  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  education. 

* 

The  practice  of  using  dried  muck  and  peat  in  mix¬ 
ing  chemical  fertilizers  puts  up  a  problem  which 
farmers  ought  to  understand.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
such  muck  are  used — sold  as  “muck  tankage.’’  We 
learn  of  one  case  where  a  man  started  growing  celery 
in  a  swamp,  and  is  said  to  have  nearly  failed  at  it. 
Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  drying  and  pulverizing 
the  soil  of  that  swamp  and  selling  it  to  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers.  This  has  brought  him  a  fortune.  Some  sam¬ 
ples  of  this  dried  peat  are  said  to  contain  nearly  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen;  others  carry  less.  This  nitrogen 
is  in  an  inert  form,  and  is  of  little  value  as  a  plant 
food.  Experiments  in  Illinois  showed  that  such  nitro¬ 
gen  was  worth  about  one  half  cent  a  pound  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  dried  blood  costing  15  cents.  Yet 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  who  sells  this  muck  mixed 
with  other  chemicals  undertakes  to  charge  18  cents 
a  pound  for  it  when  you  buy  it !  For  example,  take 
a  brand  of  fertilizer  which  is  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  in  each  ton  16  pounds  of  nitrogen,  160  pounds 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  100  pounds  of  potash. 
It  would  be  possible  to  supply  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  200  pounds  of  muriate  and  1200  pounds 
acid  phosphate.  Then  by  using  100  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  500  pounds  of  dried  muck  they  could 
provide  more  nitrogen  than  they  “guaranteed.”  The 
object  of  using  the  cotton-seed  meal  is  to  color  the 
muck  and  thus  prevent  if  possible  the  chemist  from 
detecting  it!  But  see  what  a  nice  game  this  is!  'The 
muck  furnishes  10  to  12  pounds  of  nitrogen  which 
gives  the  fertilizer  a  “valuation”  of  from  $1.50  to  $2, 
but  which  costs  perhaps  20  cents !  A  farmer  might 
use  such  a  fertilizer  on  his  wheat  this  Fall.  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  may  help,  hut  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  his  grandchildren  will  see  any  benefit  from  the 
ni  rogen  in  the  muck.  The  excuse  given  for  using  the 
muck  is  that  it  makes  a  good  “filler”  and  dries  out 
the  other  chemicals.  No  serious  objection  can  be 
made  to  its  use  as  a  “filler,”  but  the  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tains  should  not  be  valued  in  the  fertilizer,  for  it  is 
not  worth  toe  price.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  the  muck  when  cotton-seed  meal  is  used  with  it. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  refuse  to  buy  low 
grade  fertilizers,  or  those  very  low  in  nitrogen.  It 
is  impossible  to  use  large  quantities  of  muck  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  four  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen, 
because  materials  containing  more  nitrogen  must  be 
used  in  order  to  reach  a  high  per  cent.  You  are  most 
likely  to  find  the  muck  in  the  mixtures  with  about 
one  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  them. 
Buy  the  higher-grade  mixtures  and  use  an  equal  value 
in  dollars  per  acre  and  you  will  he  better  off.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  farmers  are  paying  millions  of  hard-earned 
dollars  uselessly  for  this  peat  nitrogen — many  of  them 
already  having  swamps  on  their  own  farms.  The 
chemists  must  find  some  way  to  detect  this  peat  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  then  we  shall  work  for  a  law  compelling 
the  manufacturer  to  state  that  he  uses  it,  and  that  it 
is  not  valued  the  same  as  other  forms. 


BREVITIES. 

How  the  corn  does  grow. 

Looks  like  cheaper  grain  and  feed  next  Winter. 

This  hot  weather  is  where  the  city  farmer  melfs  out. 

It  is  hard  for  a  bee  keeper  to  understand  why  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  afraid  of  a  bee ! 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  was  a  big  one  in  bulk,  but 
market  prices  went  all  to  pieces. 

Don’t  fail  to  tell  us  bow  tlie  self-boiled  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  mixture  compares  with  Bordeaux  in  spraying  for 
fungus  troubles. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Allis  says  on  page  568  about  the  way 
Alfalfa  helps  to  work  up  the  soil.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  grow  Cow-horn  turnips. 

At  the  marriage  of  an  Indiana  man  and  woman  it  was 
agreed  by  friends  that  all  the  presents  should  lie  live 
poultry.  The  result  was  about  the  greatest  collection  of 
fowls  ever  seen. 

An  Ohio  colored  girl,  14  years  old.  won  the  internal ional 
spelling  championship  of  the  National  Educational  Asso* 
elation.  She  spelled  500  words  without  a  miss.  The  New 
Orleans  children  who  were  in  the  contest  voted  to  waive 
race  prejudice. 

A  new  jersey  woman  was  injured  at  a  picnic.  She 
married  a  man  and  tooth  sued  the  owner  of  the  picnic 
grounds  for  damages.  The  lower  court  gave  them  a 
verdict  hut  a  higher  court  throws  out  the  husband’s  claim, 
lie  took  his  wife — injuries  and  all. 
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FERTILIZER  FACTS  FOR  OHIO  FARMERS. 

Last  week  we  began  giving  the  facts  about  fer¬ 
tilizers  made  by  the  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company.  When  a  concern  can  hold  up  a  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  bring  suit  against  State  offi¬ 
cials  of  course  we  might  suppose  they  would  come  into 
the  fight  with  a  fine  record.  The  Smith  Company  will 
hardly  claim  there  is  any  personal  feeling  against  them 
in  Indiana,  yet  their  record  at  the  Indiana  Station  could 
hardly  be  worse.  Last  week  we  gave  the  printed  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.  in  Indiana. 
Here  are  two  more  of  the  Smith  Company’s  branch 
houses : 

Abbott  and  Martin  Rondoring  Co. — Of  four  brands  in- 
spootod  bearing  the  label  of  this  company  3.  or  75  per  cent, 
fall  into  the  “Not  within  10  per  cent”  column,  and  none 
equals  the  value  of  the  guarantee.  One  of  the  brands  is 
deficient  more  than  20  per  cent  in  both  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  one  in  available  phosphoric  acid  and  one  in  nitrogen, 
potash  and  available  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  latter  case 
the  nitrogen  is  75  per  cent  and  potash  44  per  cent  below 
the  guarantee.  Two  of  the  brands  are  between  $2  and  $3 
and  one  between  $0  and  $7  below  the  value  of  the  guar¬ 
antee  per  ton. 

Chicago  Fertilizer  Co. — Of  the  10  brands  inspected  bear¬ 
ing  the  label  of  this  company  5.  or  50  per  cent,  fall  into 
the  “Not  within  10  per  cent”  column  and  only  2  or  20 
per  cent  equal  the  value  of  the  guarantee.  Two  of  the 
brands  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  potash  and  available 
phosphoric  acid,  the  deficiency  in  nitrogen  in  one  of  the 
samples  being  02  per  cent  of  the  guarantee.  live  samples 
are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  the  deficiency  in  one  being  60 
per  cent  and  in  another  58  per  cent  of  the  guarantee,  and 
one  sample  is  58  per  cent  deficient  in  potash.  One  of  the 
brands  shows  a  deficiency  in  value  of  $1  to  $2,  two  $2  to 
S3,  one  $3  to  $4.  one  $4  to  $5,  and  one  $6  to  $7  below  the 
value  of  the  guarantee.  , 

In  the  circular  issued  by  the  Smith  Company  we 
find  the  following: 

We  manufacture,  all  told,  one  hundred  and  seven  differ¬ 
ent  brands,  and,  during  the  above  mentioned  period,  a  few 
of  these  brands,  have,  at  times,  fallen  under  the  standard, 
ns  have  brands  of  other  companies.  There  certainly  was 
nothing  unusual  about  this,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  mix  large  quantities  of  fertilizer  so  perfectly  that  a  man 
who  is  desirous  of  doing  so  cannot  get  samples  of  some 
brand  at  some  place  that  may  not  show,  upon  analysis, 
the  exact  formula  under  which  it  is  manufactured. 

The  Indiana  Station  analyzed  47  of  those  brands 
and  found  44  of  them  below  guarantee.  Among  the 
“few”  thus  found  were  the  following,  G  meaning  guar¬ 
antee  and  F  what  the  chemist  found : 

IMios.  Acid 


Nit  rogon 

Available 

Potash 

G.  0.8 

G.  8. 

G.  7. 

York  Special  . 

.  F.  0.2 

F.  6.3 

F.  3.9 

G.  0.8 

G.  8. 

G.  7. 

New  Leader  . 

.  F.  0.3 

F.  5.1 

F.  4.4 

G.  1.2 

G.  8. 

G.  10. 

Hardv's  Potato  Grower..  F.  0.5 

F.  6.9 

F.  8.6 

G.  0.8 

G.  8. 

G.  7. 

Hardy's  Imperial  . 

.  F.  0.5 

F.  6.6 

F.  7.8 

G.  1.2 

G.  8. 

G.  10. 

10  Per  Cent  Guano 

.  F.  0.5 

F.  7.1 

F.  7.8 

G.  0.8 

G.  8. 

G.  7. 

Excelsior  Guano  . . 

.  F.  0.3 

F.  8.3 

F.  5.3 

The  deficiency  in  value  runs  in 

some  cases  to  $7 

per  ton.  Notice 

that  the  “York 

’Special,” 

“Newi 

Leader,”  Hardy’s 

Imperial”  and  “ 

Excelsior 

Guano” 

are  practically  the  same  thing,  though  sold  as  different 
“brands.”  The  Smith  Company  holds  up  the  State 
Board  in  Ohio,  while  right  over  the  line  in  Indiana  it 
faces  a  record  so  poor  that  the  station  bulletin  gives 
it  special  mention.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
“moulders  of  public  opinion”  in  Ohio  that  Ohio 
farmers  do  not  know  these  facts? 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Greasing  masts,  sea  hoots  and  oilskins 
with  ambergris,  valued  at  approximately  $400  a  pound, 
sailors  on  the  British  bark  Antiope  wasted  about  $20,000 
worth  of  the  stuff,  unaware  of  its  value.  It  was  not 
until  the  vessel  reached  8an  Francisco  that  the  captain 
learned  that  he  had  let  a  fortune  slip  through  his  fin¬ 
gers.  A  small  part  of  the  “grease”  had  been  saved,  and 
this  was  ■  identified  by  an  Oakland  druggist  as  ambergris. 
The  Antiope  came  from  Newcastle,  Australia.  On  the 
way  up,  in  latitude  20  degrees  south,  a  large  quantity  of 
“grease”  was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  calm  prevailing,  the  men  managed  to  scoop  up 

several  bucketfuls  of  the  stuff.  . . grease”  was  found 

excellent,  and  it  was  used  for  slushing  down  the  masts, 
the  rest  being  used  by  the  men  on  their  oilskins  and 
boots.  The  captain  says  that  much  more  of  the  material 
could  have  been  collected.  ...  A  burglar  who  blew 
open  the  safe  in  a  grocery  store  at  Springfield,  O.,  June 
20,  jumped  into  the  river  when  pursued  by  a  squad  of 
detectives.  1 1  is  pockets  were  so  heavily  weighted  with 
$1,000  in  gold  and  silver  that  he  could  not  swim,  and  he 
was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  detectives  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  .  State  Agricultural  Commis¬ 

sioner  Raymond  A.  Pearson  of  New  York  says  that  30 
towns  in  this  State  are  under  quarantine  for  rabies  or 
hydrophobia.  “Officials  of  the  department,”  says  Com- 
missioner  Pearson,  “have  never  known  of  such  a  serious 
outbreak  of  rabies  as  at  present.  Similar  conditions 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.”  ...  A  suit 
which  involves  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  Alaskan 
property,  and  which  is  unusually  interesting  on  account 
of  its  “grubstake”  feature,  has  just  been  decided  on  an 
appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Seattle,  Wash.  Capt. 
K.  T.  Barnette,  banker  and  mining  operator  of  Fairbanks 
has  been  forced  to  make  an  accounting  of  all  property 
and  money  which  he  has  made  while  in  the  Tanana  to 
James  P.  Causten,  collector  of  customs  in  Porto  Rico.  In 
1901  Barnette  got  into  difficulty  when  on  bis  way  to  trie 
head  waters  of  the  Tanana  with  a  stock  of  goods.  His 
steamboat  sprung  a  leak,  and  Causten  advanced  $6,000 
to  engage  another  boat,  with  the  agreement  that  he 
should  have  a  third  interest  in  whatever  profit  Barnette 
made.  Barnette,  through  the  fortunate  development  of 
the  Tanana  became  immensely  wealthy,  established  a  bank, 
and  has  interests  in  many  of  the  richest  claims  in  the 
district.  This  agreement  holds  good,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  third  of  Barnette’s 
possession  is  awarded  to  Causten.  .  .  Grover  Cleve¬ 

land.  President  of  the  United  States  from  1885  to  1889 
and  again  from  1893  to  1897.  died  June  24  at  his  home 
in  Princeton,  N.  .1.  He  was  born  in  Caldwell.  Essex 
County,  N.  J„  on  March  IS.  1837.  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  Itev.  Richard  Fuller  Cleveland.  The  clergv- 
man  had  nine  children,  this  bov  being  the  fifth.  When 
Grover  Cleveland  was  four  years  old  bis  father  removed 
to  Fayetteville.  N.  Y.  There  be  attended  school  until 
1849.  In  that  year  be  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  about  a  year  he  served  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  in  the  village,  spending  his 
nights  in  study.  In  1851  the  family  removed  to  Clinton, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  continued  bis  preparation  for 
iiitering  college.  In  1853  the  family  removed  to  Holland 
1  atent  near  TTtlea,  where  tin'  father  died.  This  made  a 
r  >ou-al  <ll!m>r<'  in  Grover  Cleveland's  plans,  for  the  fam- 
.'  had  to  be  provided  for  and  younger  members  educated 


For  a  year  he  was  employed  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  where  bis  brother  William  was  an 
instructor.  Believing  that  better  opportunities  could  be 

found  in  the  West,  he  borrowed  $25  from  Ingham  Town¬ 
send,  of  Floyd,  Oneida  County,  and  started  upon  his 
search  for  work.  At  Buffalo  he  stopped  to  visit  his 

uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a  farmer,  living  at  Black  Rock, 
learning  that  the  young  man’s  ambition  was  to  bo  a  law¬ 
yer,  but  that  the  necessities  of  the  family  had  compelled 
him  to  look  for  work  that  would  bring  immediate  remun¬ 
eration.  Mr.  Allen  induced  his  nephew  to  remain  and 
assist  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  Book.”  Mr.  Cleveland  afterward  assisted  in 

preparing  several  other  volumes  of  this  work.  In  August, 
1855,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers, 
in  Buffalo,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar:  but  for  three  years  he  remained  with  the 
firm  as  managing  clerk.  Two  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  brothers 
served  in  the  army  through  the  war.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
the  first  man  drafted  in  Buffalo,  but  he  provided  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Erie  Co..  N.  Y.,  in  1870, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  1882,  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1883.  and  President  in  1884.  In  his  inauguration  speech 
Mi\  Cleveland  coined  the  famous  phrase  :  “Public  office  is 
a  public  trust.”  He  delivered  a  strong,  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress.  and  went  into  office — the  first  Democratic  President 
since  the  Civil  War — under  promising  auspices.  One  of 
his  first  official  acts  brought  a  tumult  of  opposition  about 
his  head.  lie  made  heavy  cuts  into  the  pension  list, 
which  then  amounted  to  something  like  $90,000,000  a  year. 
He  declared  that  many  pensioners  were  being  unjustly 
supported.  Only  one  out  of  300  pension  bills  was  passed 
over  his  veto.  He  made  a  hard  fight,  too,  to  repeal  the 
Bland  Act,  which  required  the  purchase  and  coinage  of 
$4,500,000  of  silver  bullion  per  month.  He  failed  in  this 
during  his  first  term,  but  succeeded  in  his  second.  An¬ 
other  notable  achievement  of  the  first  term  was  his  res¬ 
toration  of  100.000.000  acres  of  public  domain  to  the 
people  for  homestead  use  after  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  corporations.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Grand  Jury 

at  San  Francisco  June  26  returned  an  indictment  against 
the.  Southern  Pncific  Railroad  Company  containing  19 
counts  charging  the  company  with  rebating  in  connection 
with  shipments  from  Nevada  for  the  Pine  Box  and  Lumber 
Company.  A  similar  indictment  containing  the  same 
number  of  counts  was  also  returned  against  the  Pine 
Box  and  Lumber  Company  for  accepting  rebates. 

Fire  June  26  destroyed  Elevator  “I)”  of  the  Consolidated 
Elevator  Company  and  No.  1  dock  and  sheds  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Rice’s  Point  near  Duluth, 
Minn.,  causing  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Good  work 
by  a  dozen  tugboats,  which  aided  the  fire  department,  is 
probably  all  that  saved  the  bay  front  at  that  point  from 
being  entirely  swept  away.  The  fire,  which  started  from 
an  explosion  in  Elevator  “D,”  burned  for  over  two 
hours.  .  .  .  The  railroads  in  New  York  have  decided 

to  withdraw  their  proposed  increased  tariff  on  milk  and 
cream,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before 
the  up-State  Public  Service  Commission.  The  new  rate 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  large  dairy  interests, 
while  it  was  generally  favored  by  the  smaller  dairymen, 
the  latter  believing  that  a  high  rate  for  long  hauls  would 
make  their  fight  against  the  so-called  “dairy  trusts” 
easier.  The  complaint  against  the  new  tariff  was  served 
upon  the  New  York  Central,  Erie.  Lackawanna,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburg,  and  Buffalo  &  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Railroads.  .  .  .  plans  for  a  gigantic  build¬ 

ing  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  overtopping  the 
Metropolitan  tower  by  more  than  200  feet,  were  filed  with 
Building  Superintendent  Murphy  of  New  York  by  D.  II. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  architects,  of  Chicago,  acting  for  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  The  new  building  will 
be  the  new  home  of  the  society,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  present  edifice  on  the  block  bounded  by  Broadway 
and  Nassau.  Iffne  and  Cedar  streets.  With  its  tower  the 
new  Equitable  Building  will  have  62  stories  and  will  be 
909  feet  above  the  curb.  209  feet  higher  than  the  Metro¬ 
politan  tower  with  its  46  stories.  The  flagpole  will  run 
up  150  feet  higher.  .  Four  persons  were  drowned 
twoscore  lives  were  endangered  and  much  property  was  do- 
destroyed  at  Wellington,  Kan.,  June  28,  by  a  sudden  rise 
in  Ilargis  Creek.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  dry  goods  district 

of  Jersey  City,  N.  ,T.,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000  June  29. 

VENEZUELA. — Diplomatic  relations  with  Venezeula 
have  been  practically  broken  off.  and  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  legation  at  Caracas  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Brazil.  W.  W.  Russell.  American  Minister 
to  Venezuela,  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  several 
months  on  leave  of  absence.  Thomas  P.  Moffatt.  former 
American  Consul  at  La  Guayra.  recently  got  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post  because  of  the  prevalence  of  bubonic 
plague  there,  and  he  since  has  been  transferred  to  Blue- 
fields.  Nicaragua.  The  action  of  the  United  States  iu 
withdrawing  its  principal  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
in  Venezuela  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  maintaining  further  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
President  Castro.  Last  Winter  Secretary  Root  used  every 
possible  diplomatic  means  to  force  President  Castro  to 
submit  the  five  pending  claims  between  Venezuela  and 
the  United  States  to  arbitration,  hut  Castro  declined. 

ADMINISTRATION.-  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
Government  receipts  will  show  a  marked  falling  off  com¬ 
pared  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  expenditures  will  show 
a  marked  advance.  The  deficiency  will  be  $<50,000,000,  an 
amount  which  has  only  been  twice  exceeded  since  the 
Civil  War.  The  deficit  is  not  as  ominous  as  it  would  seem 
as  the  Government  has  been  unusually  active  in  public 
works,  including  the  Panama  Canal,  for  which  $1<. 000,000 
more  was  required  this  year  than  last.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  year  will  aggregate  about  $659,000,000.  or 
$80,000,000  more  than  for  1907.  and  $54,000.oou  more 
than  for  any  other  year  since  1865,  not  excepting  the 
Spanish  war  period.  The  total  receipts  this  year  will  be 
$590,000,000.  Customs  receipts  have  fallen  off  about 
$46,000,000  from  those  of  1907,  and  file  receipts  from  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  will  be*  short  nearly  $19,000,000.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  iu  the  postal  revenues  for  the  present  year  will 
probably  reach  $13,500,000.  as  against  $7,500,000  for  1907. 
making  a  difference  of  $6,000,000.  This  is  the  largest 
postal  deficiency  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  except 
in  1905,  when  it  reached  nearly  $15,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — -The  fourteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  International  Hotel  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
August  5  and  6,  1908,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  any  business  properly  coming  before  the 
meeting. 

Santo  Domingo  is  looking  for  a  high-class  American 
farmer  of  the  type  of  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  man  who  can  come  anywhere  near  tilling 
the  bill  can  have  a  good  job  at  a  big  salary.  This  is 
the  information  conveyed  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
by  Dr.  Jacob  II.  Hollander,  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Johns  Ilopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  financial  ad¬ 
viser  fo  the  Dominican  republic.  Secretary  Wilson  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  a  man  like  himself  for  the  Dominicans. 

The  New  York  Slate  Fair  will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  14-19. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Berkshire  Breeders’  Association,  held  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  June  17  .the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  :  President.  C.  .1.  Iluson,  Penn  Yan. 
N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  C.  L.  Stearns.  Clay.  N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
Harry  B.  Ilarpending,  Dundee.  N.  Y.  :  treasurer.  II.  M. 
Terwilliger.  Kirkville,  N.  Y.  Executive  Committee  :  C.  J. 
Iluson.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. :  Harry  B.  Harpending.  N.  Y. ; 
C.  L.  Stearns,  Clay,  N.  Y. :  II.  N.  Terwilliger.  Kirkville, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  I.  Bower,  Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y. ;  F.  J.  Jones,  Sau- 
quoit,  N.  Y. :  T.  J.  Kerr,  Collins.  N.  Y.  :  William  It.  .Tones, 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  public  sale 
of  Berkshires  at  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  next  Winter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association. 


KANSAS  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Reports  received  by  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society  show  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  the  State :  Apples  39  per  cent,  pears  26  per 
cent,  peaches  51  per  cent,  plums  38  per  cent,  cherries 
44  per  cent,  grapes  62  per  cent,  strawberries  48  per  cent, 
raspberries  63  per  cent,  and  blackberries  70  per  cent.  The 
following  are  reported  as  causes  which  have  lessened  the 
fruit  crop  for  this  year:  Some  trees  were  so  affected  by 
the  late  and  continued  freezes  of  last  season  that  they 
did  not  bloom  this  year,  notably  the  Ben  Davis  in  some 
localities.  Late  frosts  killed  blossoms  on  low  lands  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  and  on  all  elevations  in  the 
northwestern  and  extreme  western  counties.  Continued 
cold  rains  during  blooming  time  in  some  localities.  Hail 
did  some  local  damage.  Fruit  now  growing  is  reported 
as  in  good  condition.  As  anticipated,  the  Codling  moth 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  curcullo  is  reported  as 
scarce. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  had  rain  from  May  11  until  .Tune  18,  every  day 
save  three.  It  has  discouraged  farmers.  No  such  floods 
were  ever  known  of  so  long  duration.  It  is  very  warm, 
90  in  the  shade  to-day  (June  26),  but  with  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  east,  which  indicates  rain.  f.  c.  .t. 

Sterling,  Neb. 

The  hay  crop  of  L.vkens  Valley  is  immense,  and  wheat 
is  fine.  Oats  are  short  and  rusty,  owing  to  a  dry  spell  we 
had  in  May.  The  corn  is  backward,  but  it  has  a  good 
color,  and  will  come  out  all  right.  The  apple  crop  will  not 
be  heavy,  owing  to  the  great  crop  we  bad  last  year.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  fine,  but  not  enough  to  reach  around.  The 
raspberries  also  were  nice  and  quite  plentiful.  g.  l.  s. 

Millersburg,  Pa. 

The  crops  started  nicely  this  Spring.  The  indications 
were,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  a  wonderful  harvest  in 
hay  and  grain,  but  the  dry  weather  has  greatly  shortened 
the  hay  crop,  so  that  there  will  not  be  so  much  to  dispose 
of  as  at  first  thought.  The  wheat  was  shortened  in  the 
straw  considerably  on  this  account  also.  Oats  are  affected 
most  of  all  ;  this  crop  cannot  fill  when  in  need  of  rain. 
There  is  never  so  much  sown  in  this  county,  and  the  little 
put  out  bids  fair  to  be  very  light  in  weight.  Early  pota¬ 
toes,  strawberries  and  raspberries  all  are  about  one-half 
wliat  they  should  be  on  account  of  the  drought.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  work  of  the  frost  is  here  in  the  scarcity  of 
the  tender  fruits.  There  will  be  some  apples:  probably 
enough  for  home  use.  c.  f.  w. 

York,  Pa. 

We  are  receiving  a  few  reports  of  injury  from  grass¬ 
hoppers  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  evidently  native 
forms.  Black  flies,  or  so-called  turkey  gnats  are  active 
in  some  sections,  even  killing  poultry,  and  making  work 
in  the  field  with  horses  a  serious  matter.  The  Hessian 
fly  in  Minnesota  is  increasing  materially  over  what  it 
was  last  year,  it  being  a  characteristic  of  this  insect  to  be 
absent  one  year  or  two,  and  all  the  while  is  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  when  it  again  prac¬ 
tically  disappears.  Chinch  bugs  are  not  in  evidence,  and 
have  not  been  for  two  years.  f.  i..  washbi'HX. 

Minnesota.  _ State  Entomologist. 

THE  COMING  APPLE  CROP  AND  PRICES. 

When  the  apple  grower  gets  the  credit  of  everything 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  One  of  the  New  York  produce 
men  lost  $5,000  in  the  apple  deal,  then  $10,000  in  tin* 
orange  deal,  and  had  90  cars  of  southern  cabbages  sell 
for  th(>  freight.  It  looks  like  anything  but  “a  fair  deal” 
to  say  failure  from  apple  deal  did  it.  For  two  years  I 
have  traveled  through  the  apple  sections  to  find  and  report 
the  conditions  exactly  as  they  are,  and  not  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  conditions  at  all.  For  the  two  years  I  claim  I 
have  made  the  estimate  nearer  right  than  any  estimate 
made  before  the  crop  was  harvested.  Last  year  I  sold 
my  crop  from  storage  to  an  exporter  after  he  inspected 
them.  They  were  sent  as  they  were  packed,  and  if  all 
the  crop  had  been  packed  as  well  there  would  have  Iteen 
no  loss  to  the  trade  through  the  apple  deal.  I  made  my 
pstimate  on  apples  that  should  be  barreled,  not  on  cider 
apples.  The  worst  apples  ever  put  in  barrels  and  put  on 
the  market  were  done  by  dealers  last  Fall  who  bought 
orchards  by  the  lump  and  as  they  came  from  the  trees. 
I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  letters  we  received 
from  growers  and  buyers  after  the  cider  apples  were  in 
barrels  in  storage  and  the  panic  had  struck  the  country. 
Politicians  will  have  a  bard  time  explaining  where  the 
panic  came  from  if  they  cannot  lay  it  to  the  apple  growers. 
The  growers  in  1906  gave  me  lots  of  “taffy”  for  what  I 
did  for  the  apple  growers.  One  man  in  Erie  County  said 
I  helped  him  get  $800.  In  1907  the  abuse  all  came  from 
the  dealers  until  the  panic  came:  then  I  got  it  from  both 
sides.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  fo  Illinois  and 
know  the  conditions  there,  also  from  correspondence  from 
Michigan,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys;  also  con¬ 
ditions  in  western  New  York.  I  will  make  no  report  on 
quantity  through  those  sections,  but  will  say  if  apples 
are  put  up  as  they  should  be  do  not  think  for  one  minute 
you  will  have  to  take  the  prices  buyers  are  talking  now. 

but  also  consider  this  fact.  You  can  never  handle  a  big 

crop  without  dealers,  and  if  they  put  their  money  in  apples 
they  are  entitled  to  a  profit.  Be  fair:  live  and  let  live. 
Take  a  list  of  produce  dealers  you  have  known  and  see 
how  many  are  as  well  off  as  the  farmer.  Western  havers 

are  all  ready  beaded  for  western  New  York  but  don’t 

scare  them  to  death.  When  they  get  here,  we  will  need 
them,  for  California,  and  the  big  Northwest  apple  country 
have  a  big  crop  of  apples  liner  than  the  East  can  produce, 
and  they  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  us  this 
year.  clark  ali.is. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  IDEAL  HOME. — A  Connecticut  man  wants  to  know 
where  there  is  a  place  where  the  farmer  while  walking 
behind  ills  plow  will  not  he  tortured  by  files  and  mos- 
ouitoes  and  where  no  rocks  are  to  throw  his  plow  and 
himself  around.  Tell  him  here  is  the  ideal  place;  the 
land  is  very  good  and  he  will  find  the  conditions  here  to 
suit.  We  are  280  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  tine 
climate  with  line  freestone  water  and  a  real  healthy 
country.  e.  x.  m. 

Sumner,  Ala. 

NEVADA  NOTES. — Fallon  Is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  and  the  supply  point 
for  the  new  mining  camps  of  Rawhide,  Fairview,  Wonder, 
Shady  Run  and  others.  Alfalfa  is  our  principal  crop. 
Owing  to  the  cold  backward  Spring  our  first  cutting  is 
light:  will  average  little  more  than  one  ton  per  acre. 
Several  are  through  cutting  the  first  crop  and  others  have 
not  yet  commenced.  (June  20).  There  are  a  few  pieces 
in  favored  locations  that  will  yield  three  tons  per  acre 
now,  and  are  good  for  two  more  cuttings  at  the  least, 
and  some  will  get  four.  Grain  and  vegetables  are  looking 
well  and  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Most  of  the  places 
are  new,  just  located  last  year,  and  this  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  crop  except  Alfalfa  fields,  which  are  on  river 
flats  and  have  been  producing  for  30  years  or  more.  Or¬ 
chards  have  not  been  cared  for  properly,  and  are  in  had 
shape,  but  promise  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  of  inferior  grade, 
as  in  many  instances  weeds  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  trees 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Most  of  the  old  ranchers  leave 
everything  to  their  hired  help,  chiefly  Piute  Indians,  and 
the  new  ones  have  no  fruit  trees  in  bearing  yet.  All  of 
our  products  and  more  are  needed  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  State  of  Nevada  will  always  furnish  us  a  market 
for  all  that  we  can  raise.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land 
yet  that  can  he  taken  tinder  the  homestead  act  and  pri¬ 
vate  land  can  be  bought  at  a  fair  price  on  reasonable 
terms.  Our  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  latitude  39  de¬ 
grees  30  minutes,  elevation  3.900  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Highest  temperature  98  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
lowest  about  zero.  Snow  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  does 
not  last  more  than  a  day  or  two  when  it  comes.  Average 
annual  precipitation  four  to  six  inches;  water  good  and  a 
plentiful  supply.  w.  l.  s. 

Fallon.  Nevada. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

O  LI  >-FA  SI  1 1 0  N K I  >  13  RE  A  K  FAST. 

I. 

How  dear  to  my  lioart  is  that  scene  of  aiy 
childhood 

Which  fond  recollection  recalleth  to 
view ; 

The  damask-clad  board  with  its  lavishly 
piled  food, 

I  (electa hie  fare  my  young  appetite  knew. 

The  thick,  juicy  beefsteak,  the  omelette  by 
It, 

The  crisp,  fried  potatoes,  seductively 
brown, 

The  rampart  of  toast  with  the  marma¬ 
lade  nigh  it — ■ 

Ambrosial  breakfast,  where  now  thy  re¬ 
nown? 

The  old-fashioned  breakfast,  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  breakfast, 

The  long  ago  breakfast  of  vanished  re¬ 
nown. 

II. 

Those  rich-tinted  wallies,  how  toothsome 
and  tender, 

Their  dimpled  delights  on  those  morn¬ 
ings  of  yore ; 

IIow  oft  to  their  delicate  charms  I’d  sur¬ 
render. 

How  sweet  the  libation  I’d  over  them 
pour. 

Mow  calm  the  content  that  would  softly 
enfold  me 

As  each  melting  mouthful  slipped  lus¬ 
ciously  down, 

And  how  I’d  have  sorrowed  had  anyone 
told  me 

That  opulent  breakfast  would  lose  its 
renown. 

The  old-fashioned  breakfast,  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  breakfast. 

The  long  ago  breakfast  of  vanished  re¬ 
nown. 


III. 


How 

bleak  is  this  modern  r< 
morning, 

•past 

of  the 

It 

dilTeretli  far  from  the 
dream, 

feast 

of  my 

That 

succulent  fern  the  bare 
lug, 

table 

adorn- 

I 

yearn  to  devour  with 
cream. 

saga 

r  and 

I'm  weary  of  hay,  predigested  and  sli 

redded, 

On 

health-giving  sawdust  I 
frown. 

look 

with  a 

The 

pangs  of  dyspepsia  are 

loss 

to  he 

dreaded — 

Oh,  bring  back  the  breakfast  of  ancient 
renown : 

The  old  fashioned  breakfast,  the  dear  deadly 
breakfast, 

The  long  ago  breakfast  of  vanished  re¬ 
nown. 

IV. 

Rut  is  there  no  hope?  Must  I  ever  con¬ 
tinue 

on  Hakes  of  dried  science  to  nourish  my 
brain? 

While  “vigor”  and  “force”  feed  my  muscle 
and  sinew, 

My  poor,  patient  palate  petitions  in  vain, 
Hear  meal  of  my  youth,  with  what  rapture 
I 'd  hail  thee, 

Could  I  but  before  thy  abundance  sit 
down  ! 

With  keenest  enjoyment  I’d  basic  to  assail 
thee, 

Thou  memorial  breakfast  of  blessed  re¬ 
nown  ; 

The  old-fashioned  breakfast,  our  fore¬ 
fathers'  breakfast, 

The  long  ago  breakfast  of  vanished  re¬ 
nown. 

— Richmond  News- 1 ,ea der. 

* 

Cream  of  vegetable  soup  is  very  rich 
and  nourishing,  but  is  made  entirely 
without  meat.  Melt  four  tablespoons 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  add  one-half 
cup  each  of  cut  celery,  turnip  and  car¬ 
rot  ;  also  a  tablespoon  of  minced  onion, 
a  bay  leaf,  blade  of  mace,  bit  of  parsley, 
and  cook  slowly  twenty  minutes.  Then 
add  three  tablespoons  of  cornstarch  or 
twice  as  much  flour,  and  when  blended 
pou r  over  it  gradually  three  pints  of  hot 
milk.  Add  two  teaspoons  of  salt,  a  little 
pepper,  and  cook  all  in  a  double  boiler 
for  twenty  minutes.  Rub  through  coarse 
sieve  and  add  two  egg  yolks  beaten  with 
one-half  cup  of  cream. 

* 

The  low  rolling  collar  worn  by  young 
girls,  ordinarily  called  the  Puritan,  is 
very  becoming,  and  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  with  tailored  shirtwaists.  It  is  now 
much  worn,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  short¬ 
necked  damsel  who  is  miserable  in  a 
high  stock.  In  addition  to  the  stiff  linen 
Puritan  collar,  similar  shapes  are  made 
of  lace  and  insertion,  or  fine  tucking 
edged  with  lace.  These  are  for  wear 


with  fine  muslin  waists,  or  shirtwaist 
dresses,  not  with  stiff  linen  tailored 
waists.  Such  collars  should  never  be 
worn,  however,  with  the  guimpes  of 
jumper  dresses,  which  should  always  be 
finished  with  an  attached  stock ;  the  sep¬ 
arate  collar  is  out  of  harmony  witli  the 
style. 

* 

The  close-fitting  skirts  now  worn  de¬ 
mand  a  smoothly  gored  petticoat.  A 
good  model  is  a  seven  or  10-gorcd  skirt, 
with  the  gored  top  smoothly  faced,  and 
the  placket  fastened  with  four  glove 
clamps,  which  snap  close;  a  two-inch 
fly  underneath  prevents  the  placket 
from  gaping.  A  deep  ruffle  edged  with 
one  or  more  narrow  ones  will  give  any 
fullness  desired  at  the  bottom.  Striped 
cotton  or  seersucker  made  after  this 
pattern  has  the  flounce  trimmed  with 
bias  hands  of  a  solid  color.  This  makes 
a  practical  and  nice-looking  petticoat  for 
general  wear.  The  seersucker  skirts  are 
more  in  favor  than  for  several  seasons, 
and  the  readymade  garments  seem  bet¬ 
ter  made  than  formerly.  There  are  also 
some  pretty  models  in  solid-colored  cot¬ 
tons  having  a  deep  flounce  trimmed  with 
several  hands  of  bias  striped  seersucker. 

* 

While  street  dresses  still  show  the 
highest  and  tightest  of  stocks  fancy 
muslin  blouses  for  house  wear  are 
shown  with  the  collarless  or  Dutch  neck, 
and  this  is  a  very  comfortable  Summer 
model.  A  waist  buttoning  down  the 
hack,  with  a  yoke  of  line  tucks,  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  model  for  this  purpose.  The  col¬ 
larless  neck  may  he  round,  or  cut  square, 
simply  trimmed  with  lace  or  handing; 
the  sleeves  are  elbow  length.  We  have 
seen  some  attractive  models  made  of 
black  crossbar  muslin,  the  square  neck 
trimmed  with  black  swiss  embroidery. 
Worn  with  a  separate  black  skirt,  or 
with  one  of  the  same  material,  such  a 
waist  would  be  cool  and  pretty,  and 
wotdd  save  washing.  Of  course  a  black 
lawn  corset  cover  would  he  needed 
under  it.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
collarless  and  short-sleeved  waist  is  that 
the  woman  who  does  her  own  work  may 
dress  neatly  and  becomingly  for  the 
afternoon,  and  yet  attend  to  her  evening 
chores  without  the  discomfort  of  stiff 
collar  or  cuffs  that  must  he  turned  hack 
to  prevent  soiling. 

* 

Many  old-fashioned  country  gardens 
show  a  clump  or  two  of  the  Virginian 
spidenvort  with  its  pretty  blue  flowers. 
This  really  deserves  more  admiration 
than  we  usually  bestow  upon  it ;  it  comes 
up  smiling  and  hearty  every  year,  in 
spite  of  neglect,  and  though  the  flowers 
are  not  lasting,  they  have  a  quaint  beauty 
of  their  own.  This  is  one  of  the  plants 
introduced  to  cultivation  by  John 
Tradescant  the  younger,  gardener  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England; 
from  him  it  derives  its  botanical  name 
of  Tradescantia,  bestowed  upon  it  in 
17 is.  The  two  John  Tradescants,  father 
and  son,  were,  as  their  epitaph  in  Lam¬ 
beth  churchyard  says,  “Both  gardeners 
to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen,”  the  wife 
of  Charles  I.  The  elder  Tradescant  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  botanical  garden  in 
Great  Britain,  while  his  son  traveled 
widely,  and  together  they  collected 
many  curious  specimens,  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The 
epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the  two  Trades¬ 
cants  -ends  thus : 

Transplanted  now  themselves  sleep  here; 
and  when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken 
men 

And  lire  shall  purge  the  world,  these 
hence  shall  rise 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradise. 


Porto  Rico  Salad. — Take  the  inside 
leaves  of  a  head  of  lettuce  and  line  a 
salad  bowl  several  layers  deep.  Fill 
middle  of  howl  with  sliced  tomatoes, 
green  peppers,  onions  and  cucumbers. 
Cover  with  French  dressing  to  which  a 
dash  of  mustard  has  been  added. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No.  2100,  child’s  low-necked  dress 
with  short  sleeves.  An  excellent  model 
for  any  of  the  sheer  white  goods  com¬ 
bined  with  embroidery  or  lace;  four 
sizes,  V2  to  5  years.  No.  2428,  girls’  and 
child’s  one-piece  dress,  known  as  the 
envelope  dress.  A  pretty  model  for 
chambray,  linen  or  Indian-head  cotton; 
six  sizes,  2  to  12  years.  No.  2441,  girls’ 
jumper  dress,  with  guimpe  having  long 
or  three-quarter  length  sleeves.  Nile- 
green  linen  has  been  used  in  the  devel¬ 


opment  of  this  stylish  little  frock,  the 
guimpe  being  made  of  white  swiss  with 
a  green  embroidered  dot;  four  sizes,  G 
to  12  years.  No.  2417,  girls’  Russian 
dress.  'I  bis  stylish  little  frock  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  dull  red  Italian  linen;  four  sizes, 
6  to  12  years.  No.  2413,  child's  Empire 
dress,  with  high  or  Dutch  neck  and  long 
or  short  sleeves.  Pink-and-white  em¬ 
broidered  French  batiste  has  been  made 
up  into  this  dainty  little  Empire  frock; 
five  sizes,  1  to  9  years. 

No.  242.7,  child’s  set  of  short  clothes, 
consisting  of  dress  with  long  or  short 
sleeves,  petticoat  having  an  underwaist, 
drawers  and  cap.  Batiste  and  jaconet 
are  the  best  materials  for  this  outfit; 


four  sizes,  J/>  to  3  years.  No.  2421, 
girls’  and  child's  underwaist  and  draw¬ 
ers.  Cambric,  lawn,  batiste,  nainsook  or 
jaconet  are  all  used  for  garments  of 
this  character;  six  sizes,  2  to  12  years. 
No.  2433,  ladies’  work  apron.  Striped 
blue-and-gray  gingham  has  been  used  to 
develop  this  smart  little  work  apron; 
four  sizes,  32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  No. 
2445,  child’s  overalls,  with  back  extend¬ 
ing  to  or  above  waistline.  Dark  blue, 
brown,  green  or  tan  denim  is  usually 
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chosen  for  these  little  all-cover  gar¬ 
ments  ;  five  sizes,  1  to  9  years.  No. 
2437,  girls’  slip,  with  princess  front.  An 
excellent  model  for  any  of  the  sheer 
white  goods,  or  China  silk  in  any  pre¬ 
ferred  color  to  wear  under  the  white 
dress;  four  sizes,  6  to  12  years.  Price 
of  all  patterns  10  cents. 

My  Poppy  Dream. 

Poppies  are  for  dreams,  we  all  know. 
The  connection  is  obvious  enough,  but 
the  scarlet  blossoms  of  my  dream  were 
yet  a  good  way  removed  from  those 
white  poppies  of  the  Levant  which  yield 
the  opium  of  commerce.  They  were 
probably  much  bigger,  for  one  thing. 
They  were  fully  as  large  as  tea  saucers, 
and  a  brave  clear  scarlet  with  what 
looked  like  a  brush-daub  of  black  near  the 
base  of  each  petal,  and  in  the  center  a 
big  black  crown  bordered  by  innumerable 
quaking  black  stamens.  Those  who 
know  the  hardy  poppies  will  recognize 
Papaver  orientale  of  the  catalogues  as 
the  subject  of  all  this  enthusiasm,  hut 
to  dream  a  poppy  dream  like  mine  you 
must  have  seen  these  gorgeous  blossoms 
for  the  first  time.  If,  like  me,  you  were 
driving  home  from  the  village  some 
lovely  June  morning,  carrying  the  flow¬ 
ers  tenderly  all  the  way  and  conscious 
of  the  package  of  seeds  you  were  to 
have  as  soon  as  thev  were  ripe:  if  with 
all  this  you  were  horn  with  a  love  for 
flowers  and  the  desire  to  have  them  al¬ 
ways  about  you,  why  then  you,  too, 
would  dream  of  the  poppy  show  one  day 
to  grow  beneath  your  own  fostering 
hands. 

It  all  came  true,  as  they  tell  us  now 
all  one’s  day  dreams  will  if  they  are  of 
good  things  and  are  held  to  faithfully. 

I  he  seed  came  to  hand  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  and  was  sown  at  once, 
as  my  friend  advised.  I  also  carefully 
marked  the  spot,  as  the  plants  were  not 
promised  to  appear  before  the  following 
Spring.  All  that  was  10  years  ago,  at 
least,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  speak  of 
last  year’s  seed.  In  early  Spring  this 
season  I  found  some  small  seedlings  in 
a  flower  bed.  I  doubt  if  they  were 
there  last  Fall,  for  I  had  pansies  and 
larkspur  sown  in  the  bed,  and  used  to 
watch  the  small  plants,  hoping  for  a 
safe  Winter  for  them.  But  a  small 
washout  and  too  much  freezing  and 
thawing  left  me  only  one  pansy  plant 
and  not  a  single  larkspur;  so  the  poppy 
plants  were  a  sort  of  consolation  prize. 
They  must  have  come  from  seed  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  bed  when  the  poppy  cap¬ 
sules  were  gathered  after  ripening.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  self-sow, 
which  seems  curious,  as  each  capsule 
contains  many  seeds,  and  they  certainly 
are  more  sure  to  germinate  if  sown  at 
once.  The  only  way  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  perennial  poppies  are  rare 
plants  in  country  gardens  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  this  slowness  of  old  seeds. 
Dealers  must,  perforce,  send  us  seeds 
nearly  a  year  old.  (And  who  can  guess 
how  much  older  is  much  of  the  seed  in 
every  packet  we  buy!)  I  do  not  know 
that  old  seed  will  never  come  up,  but 
doubt  if  it  will. 

Nothing  more  able  to  take  care  of  it¬ 
self  in  the  perennial  border  could  he  de¬ 
sired.  One  of  my  four  old  roots  now 
stands  where  was  once  a  flower  bed. 
It  is  turf-bound  and  does  not  bloom 
very  freely,  hut  comes  up  bravely  every 
Spring  and  if  given  half  a  chance  would 
certainly  double  its  this  year’s  output 
of  seven  blossoms.  You  will  maybe  say, 
“With  a  whole  chance  why  not  28  blos¬ 
soms?”  But  do  not  be  too  sure.  Cul¬ 
ture  and  high-living  will  work  wonder¬ 
ful  improvement  with  some  plants.  But 
commercial  fertilizers  and  such  enrich¬ 
ment  as  delights  pteonies,  evening  prim¬ 
rose  and  Phlox  must  he  kept  away  from 
these  hardy  poppies.  This  I  have  for 
two  seasons  proved  to  my  cost.  Strange 
that  I  should  have  forgotten  this  Spring 
that  not  a  blossom  appeared  upon  the 
best  of  my  poppy  plants  last  year  be¬ 
cause  I  let  it  share  in  the  fertilizers 
given  plants  near  it!-  Of  my  four  ten- 
year-old  roots  the  one  that  had  received 
least  attention  bore  most  flowers.  Two 
dozen  poppies  from  one  root  is  a  fair 
average,  but  not  all  will  he  out  at  one 
time,  which  prolongs  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son,  of  course. 

OLD-FASHIONED  PLANT  LOVER. 
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Canning  String  Beans. 

Will  sonic  one  give  reliable  recipe  for 
canning  green  beans?  mbs.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

The  following  recipe  is  given  in  the 
Rural  Cook  Book.  Cut  the  beans  in 
lengths,  boil  for  10  minutes,  then  put  in 
cans.  Stand  the  cans  in  a  large  kettle 
on  boards,  put  water  two-thirds  the 
depth  of  the  jars,  bring  to  boil,  and  boil 
two  hours.  Add  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt 
to  each  jar,  fill  to  overflowing  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  screw  up,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
dark  place.  _ 

Unexpected  Company. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  man,  in 
speaking  of  his  brother's  wife  say,  “Yes, 
Ellen  is  an  exceptionally  charming  hos¬ 
tess — when  she  has  bidden  you  to  par¬ 
take  of  her  hospitality — but  I  would 
rather  go  without  my  dinner  than  go  to 
her  house  uninvited !”  Have  you  not 
had  the  same  uncomfortable  feeling  re¬ 
garding  some  of  your  friends,  many 
times?  There  is  the  indescribable  chill 
in  the  atmosphere  that  tells  you  you  are 
unwelcome,  when  the  hostess  meets  you 
at  the  door;  and  a  more  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience  than  such  a  visit  it  is  difficult 
to  find. 

The  dread  of  unexpected  company  is 
due  more  often  to  a  nervous  fear  of 
not  pleasing  the  guest  than  to  a  lack  of 
hospitality,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  a  hearty  welcome  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  many  other  deficiencies.  A 
young  mother  of  my  acquaintance,  in 
going  unexpectedly  into  town,  invariably 
goes  to  a  friend’s  in  preference  to  her 
own  grandmother's,  “For,”  she  says, 
“grandma  always  worries  and  fusses  so 
about  her  dinner,  while  Sue  just  puts  on 
what  she  has  without  an  apology,  and  I 
know,  that  the  extra  dishes  she  must 
wash  is  all  the  trouble  I  have  made.” 

The  most  eminently  hospitable  woman 
1  know,  one  who  does  her  own  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  it,  said  to  me  when 
I  was  about  to  begin  my  housekeeping: 
“N'ever  make  the  mistake  of  letting  un¬ 
expected  company  trouble  you.  Make 
them  welcome,  and  let  them  take  up 
with  existing  circumstances.  Sit  down 
and  visit  a  while  until  you  feel  calm 
and  easy,  and  you  will  find  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  in  the  house  to  eat. 
And  never,  my  dear,  get  up  an  elaborate 
meal,  even  if  you  have  the  materials  at 
hand ;  have  everything  simple  and  as 
good  as  you  can  make  it,  and  your 
guests  will  feel  much  more  comfortable 
than  they  will  if  thinking  they  have 
made  you  a  great  deal  of  extra  work. 
Most  of  your  unexpected  guests  will  be 
intimate  friends  who  come  to  see  you, 
not  to  eat  your  pies  and  puddings,  so 
do  not  spend  your  whole  time  in  the 
kitchen,  troubled,  as  Martha  was  of  old, 
‘with  many  things.’  ” 

This  advice  has  helped  me  more  than 
anything  else,  especially  as  experience  in 
my  own  visiting  has  convinced  me  of 
its  truth.  There  are  times,  indeed,  when 
it  seems  as  if  things  could  not  well  be 
worse;  when  the  larder  is  empty,  the 
house  in  disorder,  the  children  sick,  or 
worse  still,  you  are  ill  yourself  with  no 
help  to  come  to  your  aid.  But  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
even  at  the  worst  it  does  no  good  to 
worry  yourself  into  a  headache,  and 
your  guests  into  the  sincere  wish  that 
they  had  never  come. 

It  is  impossible  always  to  have  one’s 
household  arrangements  in  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition,  but  most  housekeepers  knowing 
this,  make  allowances  for  their  sisters. 

I  here  are,  however,  some  precautions 
that  the  wise  housekeeper  takes  which 
will  relieve  her  of  many  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  position.  Let  there  be  one  room 
in  the  house  that  is  kept  strictly  in 
order.  Tf  it  is  a  parlor,  so  much  the 
better ;  it  may  be  closed  against  every¬ 
day  usage  and  small  destroying  fingers, 
thus  saving  many  steps.  I  know  most 
people  do  not  believe  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  parlor,  but  I  know  also  that  in 
times  of  much  work  and  no  help  I  have 
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found  mine  a  source  of  unlimited  relief. 
If  the  house  does  not  boast  a  parlor, 
then  the  living  room  should  be  set  in 
order  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
the  children  taught  to  take  their  games 
elsewhere. 

Regarding  the  state  of  the  pantry: 
Always  keep  some  cans  of  meat,  fish 
and  vegetables  on  hand,  as  they  are  so 
quickly  converted  into  delectable  dishes 
for  the  emergency  meal.  A  bowl  of 
salad  dressing  can  be  kept  for  days  and 
is  most  convenient.  Canned  fruit  mav 
be  used  in  the  making  of  quick  desserts, 
and  a  fruit  cake  which  improves  with 
age  is  a  “standby”  which  some  capable 
housewives  are  never  without.  With 
these  things  at  hand  one  can  prepare  a 
complete  dinner  in  30  or  40  minutes  that 
is  wholesome  and  satisfying,  and  lunch¬ 
eon  or  supper  in  even  less  time.  One 
writer  has  said,  “A  smiling  hostess  adds 
zest  to  the  plainest  meal,”  and  another, 
“That  home  must  be  poor  indeed  that 
has  no  joy  to  share  with  others.”  That 
is  true  hospitality,  the  sharing  of  our¬ 
selves,  our  homes,  our  joys,  for  a  little 
while  with  others,  not  the  setting  forth 
of  a  bounteous  repast  on  finest  china 
and  purest  silver,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  alice  m.  ashton. 


Fry  Pans  and  Poetry. 

It  is  a  rather  amusing  situation  when 
one’s  children  turn  about  and  convict 
one  of  waste  and  lack  of  thrift,  yet  that 
is  exactly  what  happened  in  our  kitchen 
this  morning.  There  had  been  veal  cut¬ 
lets  for  breakfast,  dipped  in  egg  and 
then  in  cracker  crumbs,  with  some  small 
slices  of  salt  pork  to  give  flavor  and 
keep  the  meat  from  clinging  to  the  hot 
pan.  The  cutlet  had  received  approba¬ 
tion,  yet  there  were  several  pieces  left. 
I  had  known  there  would  be,  but  it 
seemed  best  not  to  keep  the  veal  longer 
uncooked.  After  dishing  up  the  meat 
(and  I  had  thoughtlessly  used  a  fork  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pancake  turner  which  would 
have  secured  more  of  the  browned  egg 
mixture  upon  the  meat),  I  had  poured 
water  in  the  pan,  intending  to  scrape 
water  and  scraps  into  the  chicken  mash 
when  dishwashing  time  came.  It  was 
Pauline  who  accused  me  of  wasteful¬ 
ness. 

“Why,  Marsie !  All  that  nice  gravy  go¬ 
ing  to  be  thrown  away !” 

“That’s  not  gravy,  only  a  few'  bits, 
but  I’ve  put  only  clean  water  in,  so  do 
what  you  like  with  it.” 

I  suppose  Pauline  would  have  added 
a  piece  of  butter  and  then  dredged  in 
flour,  letting  the  dry  flour  mix  with  the 
fat  before  adding  other  moisture,  as 
flour  used  in  that  way  does  not  lump. 
But  the  water  was  already  in,  so  she 
mixed  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cornstarch 
with  a  little  cold  water  and  added  it  to 
what  was  in  the  fry  pan,  scraping  the 
pan  with  a  flexible  steel  knife  while 
stirring  the  mixture  till  all  was  cooked 
smooth.  When  a  lump  of  butter  had 
been  added  and  a  trifle  of  salt  she  cer¬ 
tainly  had  nearly  a  pint  of  good  gravy 
well  flavored  with  the  juices  of  the 
veal,  which  had  cooked  brown  upon  the 
granite  iron  fry  pan.  Her  next  move 
was  to  use  her  thin  steel  knife  to  cut 
the  cold  cutlets  into  very  thin  bits. 
These  she  added  to  the  gravy,  after  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  fire,  and  the  w'hole 
was  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  Here  was 
economy  in  dishwashing.  You  see,  no 
extra  plates  or  knives  had  been  used 
and,  moreover,  the  veal  was  not  drying 
up,  but  rather  gaining  flavor  from  the 
gravy  in  which  it  stood. 

All  this  chanced  on  ironing  day,  and 
on  ironing  days  we  always  intend  to 
have  scalloped  potatoes  for  supper,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  sure  to  be  a  hot  oven 
half  the  afternoon,  and  heat  enough  for 
the  potatoes  till  six  o’clock.  Sometimes 
the  potatoes  are  sliced  raw,  covered  with 
milk  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  but  as  a  very  good  oven  is  need¬ 
ed  to  cook  such  a  scallop  satisfactorily 
we  sometimes  use  potatoes  left  from 


dinner  and  needing  less  heat  in  the  bak¬ 
ing.  You  can  easily  guess  how  well 
the  warmed-up  cutlet  went  with  scal¬ 
loped  potatoes,  and  how  convenient  it 
was  that  we  had  only  to  set  the  fry  pan 
upon  the  stove  a  little  while  before  sup¬ 
per  time  came. 

This  recently  developed  interest  in 
cooking  makes  Pauline  wonderfully 
helpful,  and  sets  me  thinking  that  there 
is  no  influence  to  develop  thrift  and  sav¬ 
ing  in  a  girl  which  can  compare  with  the 
anticipation  of  having  a  home  of  her 
own  wherein  she  means  to  help  Mr. 
Somebody  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Love 
makes  it  pleasure  to  do  things  we  would 
never  do  for  ourselves,  and  gives  such 
zest  for  perhaps  the  very  homely  ways 
we  would  once  have  despised.  I  sup¬ 
pose  nearly  all  mothers  with  daughters 
old  enough  to  marry  come  to  love  that 
tender  little  poem  in  Jean  Ingelow’s 
“Songs  of  Seven,”  called  “Giving  in 
Marriage.”  It  runs  frequently  through 
my  mind  since  Pauline’s  engagement : 

“Thy  mother’s  lot,  my  dear, 

She  doth  it  nought  accuse, 

Her  lot  to  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 

To  love— and  then  to  lose.” 

Glancing  back  over  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten,  the  curious  mixture  of  fry  pans  and 
gravy  with  poetry  and  sentiment  seems 
anything  but  good  taste.  But  that  is  the 
way  they  come  to  us  housekeepers, 
homely  tasks  and  petty  economies  sand¬ 
wiched  in  with  small  heartaches  and 
love  for  things  beautiful  to  eye  or  ear. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  as  we  stumble 
upon  our  deepest  feelings  in  the  course 
of  everyday  talk  that  we  can  bear  to 
put  them  into  words.  r.  ithamar. 


A  Loaf  of  Fruit  Cake. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  fruit  cake  as  particularly 
good.  The  recipe  comes  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer : 

To  make  a  really  good  fruit  cake  de¬ 
mands  the  leisure  of  two  days.  On 
the  first  day  seed  the  raisins,  slice  the 
citron,  brown  the  flour  and  measure  the 
spices.  On  the  second  day,  mix  and 
bake  the  fragrant  compound.  Be  very 
careful  to  beat  the  eggs  thoroughly, 
whites  and  yokes  separately.  The  oven 
must  be  well  considered.  Fruit  cake 
should  be  put  in  a  slow  oven,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  long  baking  to  induce  a  richness 
of  flavor.  Keep  the  heat  as  regular  as 
possible,  and  do  not  open  the  oven  door 
for  at  least  10  minutes  after  it  has  been 
put  in.  When  opening  the  oven,  be 
careful  that  no  cold  draft  of  air  from 
an  open  window  or  door  strikes  in.  Do 
not  slam  the  oven  door  shut  or  iar  the 
pan  by  moving  it  unnecessarily.  Meas¬ 
ure  everything  carefully,  using  a  cup 
holding  half  a  pint.  This  cake  is  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  it  improves 
with  age.  Take  four  cups  white  flour, 
place  on  a  baking  pan  and  set  it  in  an 
open  oven  to  dry  and  slightly  brown. 
Stir  it  occasionally  and  cool  before 
using.  Measure  one  cup  butter  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Mix  them  to  a  smooth 
cream,  add  one  cup  each  of  molasses  and 
sweet  milk.  Beat  four  eggs  separately, 
the  yolks  until  thick  and  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  snow.  Add  the  yolks  to  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Sift  the  flour  with  a  level 
teaspoon  ful  of  soda  (do  not  use  any 
cream  of  tartar)  ;  seed  and  chop  one 
pound  raisins,  and  slice  one-quarter 
pound  citron.  Mix  the  fruit  together, 
and  stir  it  into  the  flour.  Mix  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
a  whole  nutmeg  grated.  Add  the  spices 
to  the  butter  and  sugar  mixture,  then 
add  the  flour  and  lastly  the  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Have  ready  a  pan  lined  with 
three  layers  of  light  brown  paper.  Pour 
in  the  mixture  and  bake  at  least  four 
hours.  Should  it  incline  to  burn  on 
top,  cover  with  several  layers  of  paper 
and  place  a  small  pan  of  cold  water  in 
the  oven.  When  done  frost  it,  wrap  it 
in  waxed  paper  and  keep  in  an  earthen 
jar  with  a  close  cover.  It  will  keep  for 
a  year  and  is  excellent  for  a  standby, 
not  too  rich,  yet  of  perfect  and  exqui¬ 
site  flavor. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ti  e 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


there;  are  none  "just  as  good" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ” 
maocby  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  newyork 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Estaiu.ishi:d  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


FINEST 

GARDENERS' 
PAPER 


Market  Growers 
Journal 


Business  paper  for 
busy  Market  Har¬ 
deners  and  True  .  ere.  Up-to-date  ami  prae- 
25  Cl*,  tical  weekly.  Helpful  hints,  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  on  Vegetables.  Fruits,  Tillage,  Fertilizing;  Exp. 
Bta.  Bulletins,  Market  Reports,  Greenhouse  Culture, 
etc.  Full  of  live  topics  every  Issue.  Just  what  gar¬ 
deners  are  looking  for.  *1  a  year.  25c  to  January 
1,  1909,  to  Introduce.  Sample  free.  Address 

Market  Growers  Journal 

BIO  Illinois  Llfo  Building,  Louisville,  Ky> 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  is  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  til  thy  mop 
with  your  liHiida:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “lleliance/* 
Every  wringer  gun! anteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 


S*WE  SHIP™  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1908  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  •wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tires,  Coaster-Brakea,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  on  onr  lists  a  number  of  men  wishing  to 
obtain  employment  on  farms.  They  are  without 
experience,  but  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work. 
They  speak  little  or  no  English,  although  most  of 
them  speak  German. 

If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  stating  what  yon  will  pay, 
whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether  you 
prefer  a  single  or  married  man.  We  are  a  philan¬ 
thropic  organization,  whose  object  it  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  Jews  to  become  farmers.  We  charge 
no  commission  to  employer  or  employee. 

Aildress  Department  I).  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY. 
174  Second  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


WRITF  D.  8-  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
YT  ni  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY 
FIND  TUB  KAB.H 

▼ou  w*nt  through  “Strout’s  Money-Malt¬ 
ing  F»ruis  of  America,” our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  bargains,  with  State 
roape,  mailed  FREE;  wo  pay  R.  R.  fare; 6,000  farm* 
for  sale  in  14 States.  E.  A.  bTROUT  CO.,  World’s 
Large  at  Farm  Dealers,  100  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  “F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

We  have  hart  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 


Send  for  catalogue. 


Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 


312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tbreo  generation*  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM 


wRfG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

EDdystoNL 

PRINTS 

Tounded  1S42 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

£impson=Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Brown  on  the  market. 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to 
make  dressesof  suchrich,  fast,  and  stylish 
brown  calicoes.  This  beautiful  shade  can¬ 
not  be  moved  by  sunlight,  perspiration,  or 
soap.  The  up-to-date  designs  and  splen¬ 
did  quality  of  these  cotton  dress-goods 
give  unequalled  service  and  satisfaction. 

^  Beware  of  aii  imitations  Browns.  They  are  not 
“lost  as  good."  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Bddystono  Fast  Hazel  Brown,  write  us  his  name. 
We'll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

USE  OF  BABCOCK  TEST. 

Will  you  explain  the  difference  in  a  Bab¬ 
cock  test  of  milk  or  cream,  when  measured 
or  weighed,  as  cream  varies  In  weight,  I 
understand,  according  to  its  richness  or 
otherwise?  As  butter  fat  is  computed  at  so 
many  pounds  in  the  hundred,  is  il  fair  to 
measure  the  sample?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

There  should  be  no  difference  whatever 
between  a  weighed  and  a  measured  sample 
of  milk  or  cream  in  the  results  of  Babcock 
tests  which  are  properly  made.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  samples  are  usually  measured  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  more  convenient  method. 
However,  the  sample  must  weigh  exactly 
10  times  as  much  as  the  butter  fat  weighs 
in  the  graduated  portion  of  the  ordinary 
test  bottle,  which  is  graduated  from  0  to 
10.  In  testing  milk  it  is  assumed  that  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.032.  The  graduated 
portion  of  the  test  bottle  holds  two  cubic 
centimeters  of  butter  fat  which  weigh  1.8 
grams.  A  pipette  measuring  17.0  c.  e.  will 
discharge  18  grams  of  milk,  or  10  times 
the  weight  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  grad¬ 
uated  portion  of  the  test  bottle.  Cream 
varies  more  than  milk  in  butter  fat,  so  it 
is  important  that  a  proper  sample  be 
taken.  As  a  rule  it  is  assumed  that  cream 
carrying  about  25  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,  therefore  the 
sample  must  measure  18  c.  c.  if  it  is  to 
weigh  18  grams.  If  the  cream  contains  a 
great  deal  more  or  less  fat  it  is  certain 
that  the  sample  should  be  increased  or 
diminished  accordingly.  The  following 
table  is  approximately  correct  for  measur¬ 
ing  sample  of  milk  and  cream  for  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  : 


Butter  fat. 

Sample. 

r> 

per  cent . 

.  .  .  .  1 7-0  c. 

c. 

10 

per  cent . 

....  1  7.7  c. 

15 

per  cent . 

c. 

20 

per  cent . 

.  .  .  .17.9  c. 

(*. 

25 

per  cent . . 

.  .  .  .18  e. 

<*. 

80 

per  cent . 

- 18.1  e. 

<*. 

::r» 

per  cent . 

.  .  .  .18.2  e. 

c*. 

40 

per  cent . 

- 18.3  e. 

c. 

C.  s.  URKKNE. 


“BIG  WING”  AND  OVER-SALTING. 

T'nder  “Cosgrove's  Hen  Notes,"  page  513, 
C.  B.  wants  to  know  what  treatment  he  can 
give  his  chicks  to  prevent  what  be  calls 
“big  wing.”  In  my  own  experience  I  find 
that  the  Leghorns,  Iloudans  and  other 
Asiatic  fowls  have  a  tendency,  when  small, 
to  make  rapid  growth,  and  the  chicks  look 
and  act  very  much  as  C.  B.  describes.  I 
take  the  chick  when  10  days  to  two  weeks 
old,  and  pluck  out  the  primary  or  flight 
feathers.  They  come  very  easy  and  if  the 
wing  is  held  firm  no  harm  is  done  and 
chick  will  be  benefited.  This  checks  the 
rapid  growth  of  wings.  They  will  grow 
again,  but  the  chick  grows  in  the  meantime, 
and  will  be  stronger,  and  the  other  feathers 
being  nearly  all  grown  the  chick  can  bear 
the  strain  of  their  growth  better.  I 
think  if  C.  B.  will  try  this  simple  ex¬ 
pedient,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  “big 
wings.”  and  he  will  have  better  looking 
chicks.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
feeding  to  obviate  this  rapid  growth,  but 
the  characteristic  qualities  will  predominate 
and  while  some  would  respond  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  diet,  others  would  not. 

Concerning  “over-salted  chicks"  we  put 
salt  in  the  feed  of  chicks,  even  when  quite 
small,  but  always  use  fine  salt,  and  are 
careful  to  break  up  any  lumps.  Pigeons,  we 
are  told,  require  salt,  but  I  hardly  think 
they  “can  eat  it  with  impunity.”  We  gave 
ours  some  coarse  rock  salt,  and  found  five 
handsome  birds  dead  next  morning.  Three 
others  followed  the  next  day.  We  sus¬ 
pected  salt,  and  took  it  away ;  no  more 
died  at  that  time.  Speaking  of  pigeons, 
quite  often  when  gathering  squabs  for 
market,  we  find  some  that  have  not  grown 
well.  Those  we  save  for  home  use.  We 
pull  the  tail  feathers  out,  also  flight 
feathers  of  one  wing.  They  cannot  fly  out 
of  house,  but  run  around  the  floor  and  as 
there  is  feed  nearly  always  in  the  hop¬ 
pers,  they  soon  get  quite  plump  and  meaty. 
Try  it.  w.  t.  wallis. 

Massachusetts. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Costt.y  Grain. — Feeding  grain  at  if 30  a 
ton  when  milk  is  worth  95  cents  a  hundred 
seems  to  involve  a  discouraging  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  there 
is  no  direct  profit  in  feeding  grain  unless 
milk  sells  for  as  much  a  pound  as  the 
grain  costs.  In  spite  of  adverse  conditions 
of  price  and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
method  for  computing  a  profit,  we  have 
continued  feeding  a  little  grain  this  year 
right  along  through  the  flush  of  feed  in 
May  and  .Tune.  It  is  only  a  little — per¬ 
haps  an  average  of  two  pounds  a  day. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  cows  are 
looking  well,  and  they  ought  not  to  shrink 
down  so  much  in  July  and  August  as  cows 
commonly  do,  especially  if  we  continue  the 
grain  feed  and  increase  its  quantity. 

Cai.i.s  the  Cows. — Another  very  good 
result  that  we  derive  from  the  grain  is  its 


ability  to  attract  the  cows  at  milking 
time,  to  come  to  the  stable.  Moreover,  they 
do  not  leave  the  pasture,  which  has  suffi¬ 
cient  of  good  feed,  as  they  do  when  they  are 
fed  green  feed.  A  little  later  green  feed 
must  be  added,  of  course,  but  while  there 
is  an  ample  amount  of  fresh  feed  in  the 
pastures,  it  is  desirable  that  the  cows 
gather  it  for  themselves.  Pasture  is  cheap, 
and  the  more  the  cows  can  be  induced  to 
procure  a  good  living  from  it,  without  un¬ 
favorable  effect  upon  the  milk  flow,  the 
better.  Oats  and  peas  are  growing,  and  so 
is  a  field  of  millet  and  another  of  sowed 
corn,  but  these  will  be  held  off  until  it  is 
found  necessary  to  use  them.  Even  then 
the  grain  will  be  fed  to  some  extent. 

Uyk  for  Soii.ino. — It  is  now  several 
years  since  we  have  grown  any  rye  for 
soiling  in  Spring.  Growing  rye  involves 
considerable  labor,  which  costs  high,  and 
land  is  cheap,  whether  for  purchase  or  in 
most  cases  for  rental.  Good  pasture  is  the 
best  for  milk  production  of  any  feed  that 
we  can  get,  and  where  conditions  favor,  it 
is  the  cheapest  feed  we  can  get.  So  long 
then  as  the  pasture  can  be  depended  upon, 
soiling  is  omitted,  and  the  cows  are  in¬ 
vited  to  help  themselves  from  the  fields. 
Itye  is  of  value  for  soiling  only  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  when  cattle  can 
get  all  they  want,  if  they  have  range 
enough.  We  prefer  to  provide  the  range 
and  save  the  labor.  A  little  later  the 
pasture  gels  dry,  and  the  grasses  become 
less  palatable,  and  contain  less  succulence. 
With  us,  oats  and  peas  seem  to  provide 
the  cheapest  and  best  feed  that  we  are 
able  to  provide,  when  the  pastures  become 
dry.  With  any  fetal  that  we  can  furnish, 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow  when  the  July  and  August  heat  and 
dry  weather  come  on,  and  the  flies  appear 
to  annoy  the  cows.  I  hope  our  previous 
grain  ration,  continued  in  increased  quan¬ 
tity  in  these  months,  may  tend  to  tide  us 
over.  I  have  often  thought  of  feeding 
malt  sprouts,  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  as  a  feed  at  that  time,  to  provide 
both  nutrients  and  succulence,  but  have 
never  done  so.  Doubtless  some  one  has 
tried  it,  and  can  furnish  the  facts.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  feed  large 
quantities  of  sprouts  at  the  Summer 
season,  with  our  prices  for  milk. 

_ II.  II.  I,YON. 

ALL  SORTS. 

Hoor  and  Cement  Sii.os. — Have  any 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  silos  built  in  this  way? 
What  is  there  wrong  with  this  plan?  On 
a  good  foundation  wall  a  sill  made  of  2x4’s 
cut  in  two-foot  lengths  to  be  imbedded  in 
mortar;  2x4  studding  to  be  set  close  to¬ 
gether  and  toe-nailed  to  sill;  lined  with 
galvanized  steel  lath  (sheets  17  inches  by 
eight  feet)  and  cemented ;  hooped  well 
with  steel  rods  or  one-half-inch  boards. 
Vermont.  h.  m.  p. 

Morasses  For  Pigs: — I  noted  an  inquiry 
in  regard  to  stunted  pigs.  The  only  thing 
I  know  of  that  would  start  them  growing 
would  be  to  use  some  of  the  cheap  molasses 
to  mix  with  their  feed,  giving  at  first  a 
large  tahlespoouful  at  a  feed  and  gradually 
increasing  it  to  a  gill  or  more  as  the  case 
demanded.  I  know  that  the  turning  out  to 
the  ground  with  grass  would  help  a  good 
deal,  but  the  molasses  would  help  more. 
If  the  pigs  are  troubled  with  intestinal 
worms  the  molasses  would  clean  them  out 
in  short  order.  H.  is.  h. 

Vermont. 

That  “Shy  Mare.” — On  page  529  I  note 
inquirer's  troubles  in  catching  his  “shy 
mare."  1  had  the  same  trouble  a  few  years 
ago,  which  I  overcame  by  taking  a  block 
of  heavy  wood,  8x6x15  inches  long,  making 
hole  through  center  of  block,  tieiug  rope 
(chain  or  strap)  through  same,  leaving  rope 
five  to  six  feet  long.  Snap  same  in  halter, 
and  let  your  horse  go.  After  an  attempt 
to  run  he  will  be  glad  to  let  you  catch 
him — the  block  will  bang  his  front  legs, 
and  rope  wrap  around  one  or  both  of 
them.  If  C.  Q.  E.  will  try  this  after  a 
day  or  two’s  use  I  don’t  think  he  would 
have  any  trouble  catching  his  horse. 
Maryland.  J.  t.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — “C.  Q.  E.”  tells  us  that  he 
is  about  convinced  that  the  mare  is  past 
reform  and  will  keep  her  in  the  stable 
hereafter. 

Si  i,  a  on  for  Chickens. — In  answer  to  W. 

R.  C.  on  page  481,  I  would  advise  not  to 
feed  chickens  silage.  They  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  a  little  now  and  then  would  do 
no  serious  hurt,  especially  if  the  silage 
was  from  the  center  of  the  silo.  For  all 
purposes  in  the  way  of  green  Winter  feed 
I  would  recommend  White  clover  clippings 
mixed  with  one-third  green,  sweet  corn 
blades.  After  these  are  thoroughly  dried 
they  should  be  tramped  well  in  a  close  box. 
For  Winter  use  they  should  be  moistened  in 
hot  water  for  an  hour  l>efore  using,  and 
fed  two  hours  after  a  dry  feed  has  been 
given.  This  can  be  done  every  day  with 
profit.  B.  D.  H. 

Davis,  W.  Va. 


T  KEEPS 

OFF 
FLIES- 


I  allows  the  cattle  to  feed  In  peace. 
It  does  not  gum  the  hair,  blister  the 
ekln  or  make  milk  taste  or  smell.  Saves 
doable  its  cost  in  extra  milk. 

Cow-Ease 

Isa  clean,  non-penetrating  liquid  that  Is 
absolutely  harmless— easy  to  apply.  Keeps 
the  cows  in  good  condition  and  makes 
money  for  the  farmer.  If  your  dealer 
can  not  Bapply 
you, 

Write  U9 
direct. 

CARPBNTER 
MORTON 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weigh 
ed  like  a  window,' "" 
raise  over  cows'  heads  1 
cleaning  trough  and  watering.' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
^  Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 


KennmgJ^^iSCJCentSt. 


^or^tklnsonjWls. 


STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


Milk  Oil  Dip  for  H  ogs, Cattle  and  Sheep:  Dip¬ 
ping  Tanks,  Hooks,  etc.;  Branding  Liquid, 
Shears  and  Shearing  M  achines ;  Ear  Tags  and 
Buttons;Tattoo  Markers,  Branding  Irons,  etc.; 
Summers  Worm  Powders,  Toxaline  Worm 
Cure,  Poultry  Remedies,  etc.  Tanks  at  cost 
to  buyers  of  Dip.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

Cyril  Francklyn,  62  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


•V.'b.THE 

Ellis  every  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cowsinpasturelongerthanany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  us  $1  for  Improved  3-tu  be  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  BHOO-FLY  to  protect200  cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  #1  returned  If  cowsnot  protected.  Free  booklet 
Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1317  N.  10th  St..  PhUa..  Pa. 


BULL  CALVES'"  YOUNG  BULLS 


ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  iu  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


YVOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui,b  CALVES. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTHILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days, 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  HEIFERS 

For  Sale  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

I  have  six  two-year  old  Registered  Heifers  for 
sale;  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  marked.  Due 
to  calve  in  May;  all  bred  to  the  great  BULL,  Sir 
Segis  Inka  Poseh,  No  38406;  also  four  heifers  14 
months  old,  all  bred  to  same  bull.  Also  a  number 
of  bull  calves  from  oue  to  six  months  old,  sired  by 
same  bull.  Pedigrees  and  full  descriptions  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

P.  R.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

f'OLI.IE  PIJPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Jnly  11, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

H.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BOLL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

a  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d,  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis 
red  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 


te; 


DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


R. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

FL L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


RED  POLLS 


Are  the  Most  Profitable 
_  ,  ,  Cattle  on  Earth. 

.  As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  Guernseys  as  any 
m  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Uniondale  Stock 
Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  D.  L.  Stevens 
Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  1  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  m  order  to  make  room  for  my  nexfimporta 
tiou.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 

W .  I*.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
(ioodwine  Jr.,  Potomac,  Ver.ConIU. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices.  — 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan.N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefor 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


OHIO  FARM 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BEN1IAM,  Lelioy,  Ohio. 


0  I  Pi  RIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  i.  v.  akju  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  .York. 


DOLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  best  breeding.  Pro- 
*  lific,  quick  maturing.  March  and  April  Pigs  for 
sale.  C.  O.  CARMAN,  R.  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU- 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Reg.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs: 
Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION  i.-fcSrtSi'SK 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72  £  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22%  protein— No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flake3  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Ymba  Sd’s  Pledge  Clothilde  Bold  for  $6000,  haa  A.B.O- 
record  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  2629.3  lbs.  rnilk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.6  lbs.  milk  in  1  day. 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  WOOL. 

While 'most  of  the  flocks  are  shorn 
at  this  writing,  there  are  still  some  to 
be  clipped ;  and  suggestions  as  to  time  of 
shearing  and  handling  the  fleece  may  be 
helpful  to  those  new  to  the  business. 
With  wool  much  lower  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  buyers  scarce,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  with  some  to  exer¬ 
cise  little  effort  in  caring  for  the  wool. 
A  great  mistake,  at  any  time ;  when 
goods  are  high,  and  sought  after  any¬ 
thing  goes,  but  when  the  market  is  dull, 
that  is  the  time  above  all  others,  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  putting  out 
a  fine  attractive  product,  and  to  keep 
poor  stuff  at  home. 

Ordinarily  it  does  not  pay  to  wash 
wool.  In  fact  few  buyers  expect  any¬ 
thing  these  days  but  unwashed.  The 
difference  in  price  will  not  pay  for  the 
shrinkage  and  exposure.  If  a  little  care 
is  exercised  in  Winter  to  keep  the 
fodder  off  their  backs  at  feeding  time, 
and  any  that  show  dirty  wool  about 
the  hind  parts  are  tagged  there  will  be 
little  that  is  objectionable  in  the  way 
of  dirt  about  the  wool.  No  real  shep¬ 
herd  will  allow  his  sheep  to  get  their 
wool  full  of  burrs. 

I  prefer  to  shear  before  the  sheep 
go  to  pasture;  they  can  then  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  suffer  less  from  the  change 
than  when  they  have  to  wear  their 

omiEjyi 


hot  fleece  when  the  mercury  is  at  90  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade,  and  perhaps  the  day 
after  shearing  down  to  40  degrees  and 
wet.  The  grass  is  apt  to  loosen  their 
bowels  and  with  the  wool  on  a  good 
bit  of  it  is  soiled  and  made  worthless. 
Some  of  the  older  sheep  are  inclined 
to  lose  their  wool,  another  total  loss. 

1  he  lambs  will  nurse  with  much  more 
comfort  if  they  are  not  obliged  to  stick 
their  heads  into  a  lot  of  greasy  wool, 
from  which  cause  trouble  with  the  eyes 
will  often  follow. 

When  there  are  many  sheep  to  shear, 
and  an  expert  shearer  is  not  at  hand,  I 
would  advise  the  machine.  It  does  a 
nice  job,  is  easily  handled,  and  leaves 
the  sheep  smooth.  I  do  not  take  any 
stock  in  the  claim  that  with  them  one 
will  get  much  more  wool.  Good  hand¬ 
shearing  means  close  cutting,  and  no 
machine  can  get  more  wool  than  the 
sheep  produces.  The  shearing  should 
be  done  on  a  clean  board  floor.  The 
sheep  should  be  set  on  its  rump,  with 
it<  body  supported  against  the  left  knee 
of  the  shearer.  Then  begin  to  cut 
about  the  face  and  neck,  and  let  the 
wool  fall  away  from  the  sheep,  shear¬ 
ing  the  brisket  and  shoulders  and  down 
the  belly,  then  turn  the  sheep  and  shear 

first  one  side  and  then  the  other.  A 

little  practice  will  show  how  to  do  this, 
with  greatest  ease  to  both  man  and 

sheep  and  least  damage  to  the  wool.  In 
lact  the  “knack”  of  shearing  with 
either  shears  or  machine  is  in  properly 
holding  the  sheep.  The  fleece  can  be 
torn  ,anci  pulled  apart,  as  well  with  a. 
machine  as  by  hand,  if  the  sheep  is 
allowed  to  struggle  and  tear  the  wool. 
1  ^  ,s  n°t  kept  compact  it  is  im¬ 

possible  to  put  it  up  so  it  will  look 
'  ,  •  Ml  soiled  locks  should  be  cut  off, 
,  -v  a  dishonest  man  will  tuck  them  in 
t  ie  centre  of  the  fleece.  No  buyer  wants 
t0  pay  20  or  30  cents  a  pound  for 
manure  After  the  fleece  is  taken  off 
u  should  at  once  be  placed  on  a  table, 
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a'  door  laid  on  a  couple  of  barrels 
serves  very  well.  Place  the  side  that 
comes  next  the  sheep  down,  then  shove 
the  wool  as  tight  together  as  possible, 
fold  the  sides  and  ends  in,  then  roll 
together  and  tie.  which  leaves  the  white 
side  out.  I  like  to  use  a  box,  made 
three  feet  square  when  it  is  opened  flat, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  sides  are 
hinged  to  piece  in  the  centre  a  foot 
square  with  pieces  a  foot  square  hinged 
to  either  side.  Across-  this  lay1  the 
strings  in  grooves  cut  for  this  purpose, 
enough  longer  than  the  box  to  tie 
readily.  After  the  fleece  is  wrapped  as 
above  it  is  laid  on  this  open  box.  The 
sides  and  ends  are  brought  up,  form¬ 
ing  a  box,  in  the  centre,  clamps  are 
slipped  over  the  ends  to  hold  it  in 
place.  The  wool  is  pressed  down  with 
the  hands  and  the  strings  tied  as  shown 
in  figure.  The  clamps  are  then  re¬ 
leased,  and  a  square  white  bale  of  wool 
stands  attractively  before  the  buyer.  It 
is  little  more  trouble  to  do  it  this  way, 
after  we  have  the  box,  which  will  last  a 
lifetime.  One  should  never  use  any 
but  soft  wool  twine  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Binder  twine  and  others  made 
of  harsh  material  has  a  fiber  in  it, 
which  gets,  in  the  wool  and  injures  it 
for  manufacture.  Most  buyers  refuse 
wool  so  tied,  or  discount  it  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  pound,  e.  van  alstyne. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

Among  the  average  farm  dairymen 
there  seems  to  prevail  an  opinion  that 
the  equipment  of  a  farm  dairy  for  first- 
class  work  is  so  expensive  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  fit  his 
farm  for  up-to-date  work.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  I  know  of  nothing  I 
need  to  add  to  my  dairy  to  enable  me  to 
compete  with  the  best  butter-makers 
who  ship  butter  to  the  markets  of  any 
of  the  cities.  There  are  a  few  things 
the  dairy  must  have  to  start  with,  but 
they  are  within  reach  of  the  humblest 
farmer  who  has  a  half  dozen  or  more 
cows.  His  barn  must  be  such  that  his 
cows  can  be  warm,  have  good  air  and 
plenty  of  sunlight.  He  must  be  able  to 
make  his  cows  comfortable  and  keep 
them  clean,  or  he  would  better  sell  what 
cows  he  has  and  go  to  digging  ditch. 
Cold  running  spring  water,  or  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  ice  is  indispensable  in 
the  production  of  good  butter.  With 
these  the  balance  is  easy.  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  my  own  dairy  and  its 
equipments  aside  from  the  barn  and 
cow  stable. 

The  cellar  to  my  house  extends  under 
the  whole  structure.  The  root  cellar  is 
divided  from  the  dairy  rooms  by  an  air¬ 
tight  partition,  and  with  doors  kept 
closed  by  spring  hinges.  The  dairy  side 
has  been  well  pointed  inside  and  is 
nearly  eight  feet  between  joints.  It  is 
not  ceiled  overhead,  for  the  reason  that 
a  ceiling  would  make  a  convenient  place 
for  rats,  mice  and  other  objectionable 
inhabitants.  The  walls  are  kept  well 
coated  with  whitewash,  put  on  twice  a 
year.  In  short,  the  cellar  is  kept  clean. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  and 
is  entered  by  a  level  passageway,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  outside. 
Were  it  otherwise  1  should  have  my 
milkroom  in  a  separate  building  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  cellar  has 
a  bottom  made  of  a  covering  of  cement 
an  inch  deep  and  then  flagstones  dropped 
into  the  cement  and  propely  fitted  to¬ 
gether.  Thin  cement  was  then  run  in 
the  cracks  between  the  flagstones,  so 
that  the  whole  practically  forms  one 
stone  covering  the  whole  cellar  bottom, 
the  whole  sloping  toward  one  side  where 
there  is  a  properly  constructed  drain 
where  all  the  water  in  the  cellar  slopes 
and  empties.  This  drain  is  frequently 
cleaned  by  use  of  concentrated  lye. 

I  do  not  like  a  cement  bottom  for  the 
reason  that  salt  is  used  in  the  cellar 
and  the  salt  and  brine  soon  affects  and 
ruins  the  cement.  For  this  reason  I  use 
flag,  and  the  cement  is  used  simply  to 
keep  the  flag  in  place  and  make  the 
whole  solid  and  easily  cleaned.  I  have 
water  running  in  the  dairy  room  from 
a  spring  on  the  side  hill  some  50  rods 
away,  and  the  water  in  the  cellar  is  at 
about  55  degrees  in  Summer.  There  is 
a  large  vat  in  the  cellar  with  two  apart¬ 
ments  large  enough  to  accommodate 
Cooley  cans  which  when  first  filled  are 
put  in  the  side  where  the  spring  water 
is,  then  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
are  put  in  the  other  part  that  contains 
ice  water  at  45  degrees  or  below.  This 
double  setting  raises  all  the  cream  to 
the  surface,  so  that  not  over  eight 
ounces  of  butter  fat  to  the  1,000  pounds 
milk  are  lost.  Last  Winter  the  ice  crop 
was  short,  and  I  was  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  separator,  to  use  until  I  can 
again  get  a  supply  of  ice.  This  vat  cost 
me  $10,  the  cans  cost  me  $1.25  apiece. 
I  have  to  have  about  one  can  per  cow, 
or  at  this  time  about  25.  This  means 


about  $30.  My  butter  worker  cost  $8; 
my  churn  $25;  cream  ripener  $15;  Bab¬ 
cock  test  $8 ;  print  $4 ;  table  in  cellar  $3 ; 
merchandise  items  $8,  or  a  total  of  $101. 
Of  these  items  there  is  not  over  $28 
equipment  more  than  is  a  necessity  in 
order  to  operate  a  dairy  of  that  size  at 
all.  The  ripener,  Babcock  test  and  a 
few  of  the  items  that  come  under  the 
head  of  “miscellaneous”  is  all  I  have 
more  than  is  found  in  the  ordinary 
dairy.  As  the  result  of  the  use  of  these 
additions  I  am  able  to  produce  a  uni¬ 
form  quality  of  butter  at  all  times  of 
the  year  that  sells  for  prices  from  five 
to  eight  cents  above  the  quoted  market 
prices  the  whole  year  around.  These 
appliances  pay  for  themselves  every 
month ;  in  other  words,  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  1,200  per  cent.  The  use 
of  the  ripener  alone  makes  full  one-half 
this  difference.  Without  its  use  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  quality  of  butter  at  all 
times.  Painstaking  is  the  only  other 
added  quality  not  found  in  the  average 
dairy.  My  senarator  cost  $100  and  has 
a  capacity  of  700  pounds  per  hour. 
Where  the  dairyman  cannot  command 
running  spring  water  as  cold  as  55  to  60 
degrees,  a  separator  is  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity,  certainly  an  economy.  The  aqua¬ 
tic  separator  is  in  use  in  some  sections, 
but  if  after  all  the  exposures  that  have 
been  made  of  that  humbug  for  the  last 
five  years  the  non-reading  farmer  per¬ 
sists  in  using  them,  there  is  little  use 
trying  to  spend  the  time  to  try  to  reform 
him.  He  may  as  well  be  left  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  experiments  in  trying  to  raise 
prohibition  calves. 

I  am  doing  nothing  in  my  dairy  not 
easily  reached  by  the  ordinary  dairyman 
who  sells  his  dairy  products  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  price  20  per  cent  below  mine. 
In  that  20  per  cent  lies  the  bulk  of  the 
profits.  Why  lose  it?  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dash  churn  loses  full  10  per  cent 
of  the  fat  that  the  concussion  churn  can 
save.  If  you  doubt  it  test  your  butter¬ 
milk  with  the  Babcock  test,  or  use  the 
dash  churn  with  one  week’s  milking, 
weigh  milk  and  the  next  week  use  a 
good  concussion  churn,  weighing  milk 
as  before,  and  note  the  difference.  I 
did  this,  and  after  repeating  the  exper¬ 
iment  threw  away  my  dash  churn.  I 
found  12  per  cent  difference. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  L.  peck. 


Young  Stock.  —  The  young  stock 
shown  at  Fig.  256  belongs  to  J.  E.  Van 
Alstyne,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
R.  I.  Red  youngsters  come  of  good 
stock,  and  so  does  the  little  human,  who 
has  begun  early  to  study  the  feeding 
problem.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
to  have  such  little  fellows  grow  up  to¬ 
gether. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ton 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square-  deal.”  See  guarantee 


EXCLUSIVE 


LOW  SUPPLY  TANK 

Last  week  we  told  vou  of  the 
light,  simrle  Tubular  Bowl- 
how  it  was  different  from  compli¬ 
cated  bucket  bowls— how  it  was  an 
exclusive  Tubular  feature— not  found 
in  other  makes. 

This  week  we  offer  you  Feature 
No.  2.  The  Low 
Supply  Tank. 

Don’t  over¬ 
look  this  point 
in  buying  a  sep- 
arator.  You. 
know  a  milk  pail 
full  of  milk  is 
quite  heavy  and 
when  you  have 
to  lift  several  a 
day  to  fill  a  sep¬ 
arator  tank  that^ 
is  shoulder-to-i 
head-high,  it 
means  back- 
breaking  work  , 

that  is  needless,  for  the  Supply  Tank 
on  the  Tubular  is  scarcely  waist  high 


2  Good  UfUy 
Reasons  *» •» ■ 

the  Tubular  is  the  separator  for  you. 

The  Tubular  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
—so  much  ahead  of  others  that  when 
compared  or  tested  in  actual  work 
the  difference  is  at  once  apparent  in 
its  favor.  Let  us  send  you  Catalog 
153  it’s  full  of  interesting  proof. 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.,  San  Francisco,  Cali!.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


83  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL. 
k  tiEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


GET  ABOARD! 

1908  SEASON  OF 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
PROSPERITY 


I)e  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  farm  prosperity 
almost  invariably  go  hand-in-hand.  The  farming  out¬ 
look  was  never  before  so  promising  as  now.  First  and 
always  best  as  they  have  been  for  thirty  years  the 
l)e  Laval  Cream  Separators  were  never  before  so  good  as 
are  the  new  and  improved  11)08  machines. 

Midsummer,  the  most  profitable  separator  season,  is 
now  nearly  at  hand.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
make  this  most  profitable  of  all  farm  implement  pur¬ 
chases.  It’s  high  time  to  get  aboard. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  and  order 
NOW  %  '  _ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


*12  K.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  «fc  1215  Filbkkt  Strkkt 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dkum.m  J*  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strkkt 

MONTREAL 

14  <fc  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Strkkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

*47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V .,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

There  may  be  other  producers  who 
would  like  to  ship  goods  to  the  same 
concern  on  similar  conditions  of  non¬ 
payment,  but  we  doubt  it.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  are  yet  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
methods  of  Elmer  C.  Wainwright,  who 
advertises  under  the  name  of  Fanciers’ 
Stock  Farm,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  as  a 
breeder  who  forgets  to  send  the  goods 
after  he  has  received  the  money.  He 
does  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer  complaints.  This  is  the  man 
who  poses  as  a  chicken  fancier,  and  who 
started  a  fancier’s  poultry  paper  some 
time  ago.  It  would  seem  that  the 
good  old  hen  is  burdened  with  more 
than  her  share  of  petty  fakers.  It  is 
pretty  near  time  the  honest  men  in  the 
poultry  business  rose  up  and  did  some¬ 
thing  to  rid  their  industry  of  its  small 
rogues. 

We  have  run  some  advertising  of 
fence  posts  for  J.  H.  Downs,  299 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  have,  of 
course,  considered  him  worthy  of  credit. 
He  has  always  sent  the  goods  in  time; 
but  he  has  been  so  indifferent  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  complaints  that  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
him  any  longer.  He  is  the  kind  of  an 
advertising  customer  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  want.  Mr.  Downs  is  prompt 
and  courteous  in  his  correspondence  be¬ 
fore  the  order  is  placed  and  the  remit¬ 
tance  made.  Afterwards  he  simply  pays 
no  attention  to  complaints  either  from 
customers  or  from  us.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  responsible  for  his  delays  and  in¬ 
difference  any  longer. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  copy 
of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  whether  it  would  he  ad¬ 
visable  to  act  as  advertising  agent  for 
an  advertising  and  distributing  bureau,  I 
say  no.  To  become  a  member  of  one  of 
these  concerns  you  must  pay  a  membership 
fee,  for  which  they  send  you  a  certificate 
which  is  no  earthly  good.  The  Bureau 
then  insists,  in  order  to  do  business  for 
them,  that  they  send  you  their  copyrighted 
printed  letters  for  distribution  (at  your 
own  expense),  for  which  they  charge  you 
two  or  three  times  their  value.  The  worst 
of  it  all,  the  Bureau  will  send  you  a  lot 
of  names  of  fake  (pure  and  simple),  firms 
to  whom  you  must  send  these  printed  let¬ 
ters.  These  concerns  ask  the  agent  to 
send  cash  to  pay  for  consignments  of  their 
goods,  -which  any  honest  agent  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  customers,  to  say  nothing 
about  selling  the  trash.  The  amount  of 
this  stuff  received  from  fake  concerns  is 
simply  appalling.  I  am  cutting  out  the 
subscriptions  from  all  publishers  who  carry 
advertisements  for  fake  concerns,  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  induce  other  readers  to 
cancel  subscriptions  to  such  advertising 
periodicals.  w.  F.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  give  the  above  letter  in  full,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  experience  of  an  hon¬ 
est  man  who  was  evidently  induced  to 
pay  his  money  for  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
viting  correspondence  with  fake  con¬ 
cerns  whose  schemes  he  would  not 
patronize.  If  everyone  would  refuse  to 
receive  papers  as  this  man  does,  which 
carry  fake  advertising,  the  business 
would  soon  stop.  You  usually  get  the* 
papers  free,  but  you  pay  dearly  for 
them  when  you  patronize  one  of  the 
frauds. 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to 
look  up  the  Wilson  Vaudeville  School  of 
Acting,  2(53  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 
The  course  cost  me  $10,  and  I  received  only 
a  small  part  of  the  course. 

Nebraska.  a  subscriber. 

We  have  had  previous  inquiries  about 
this,  but  find  the  place  closed,  and  no 
trace  of  the  proprietor.  The  investment 
must  be  credited  to  experience.  If  good 
use  is  made  of  the  portion  lost  it  will  be 
worth  more  than  the  original  tuition. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company, 
Osage,  Iowa,  think  we  were  not  justified 
in  the  reference  to  them  on  page  530. 
They  send  us  several  letters  from  farm¬ 
ers  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  six 
evergreens,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample : 

Many  thanks  for  the  little  trees  which 
arrived  in  good  condition  and  have  already 
commenced  to  grow.  c.  b. 

Minnesota. 

Because  so  many  people  received  the 
evergreens  all  right  the  company  thinks 
they  should  not  be  criticised  as  we  did 
-  publishing  the  experience  of  C.  F.  B., 


New  York.  There  may  be  something 
in  this  view  of  the  case ;  but  there  were 
two  points  in  the  criticism  of  our  New 
York  subscriber  which  are  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  letters  from  other  cus¬ 
tomers  sent  us.  First,  they  were 
promised  a  two-year-old  plant.  This 
man  said  he  got  one-year  seedlings.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  request  was  made  for  five  cents 
for  postage,  but  a  one-cent  stamp  car¬ 
ried  the  package.  Mr.  Gardner  says 
that  our  correspondent  is  in  error;  that 
all  the  plants  sent  out  were  two  years 
old,  and  that  they  promptly  duplicated 
any  shipment  when  complaint  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  in  that  way  made  good  their 
guarantee  of  safe  arrival.  In  regard  to 
the  postage  he  says  this  varied  from 
one  cent  to  three  cents,  according  to 
size,  and  he  estimates  that  the  labor  in 
mailing  them  made  the  cost  exceed  five 
cents  per  package.  We  want  to  be 
entirely  fair  with  all  interests,  and 
gladly  give  their  side  of  this  case.  We 
do  it  in  this  case  all  the  more  willingly 
because  while  we  have  at  times  criti¬ 
cised  some  of  their  selling  methods,  we 
have  always  felt  that  they  sent  value 
for  the  remittances  made  them.  We 
had  occasion  once  to  criticize  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  formula  which  they  sent  out,  but 
we  thought  at  the  time  that  their  error 
was  largely  if  not  entirely  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  fertilizer  business. 
Their  scheme  of  sending  $10  lists  of 
plants  for  alleged  advertising  stations  is, 
to  say  the  least,  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
location  of  _  the  alleged  station.  The 
proposition  is  apparently  general  to  any 
one  in  any  section,  and  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  willing  to  sell 
the  list  of  goods  for  $10  without  any 
other  consideration.  Yet  as  far  as  we 
have  learned,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
people  have  been  satisfied  with  the  goods 
sent  on  the  proposition.  It  may  he  that 
the  fiction  in  the  proposition  does  no 
harm,  hut  we  think  any  scheme  that 
creates  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  in¬ 
telligent  growers  could  be  safely 
omitted. 

The  inclosed  advertisement  from  one  of 
the  Christian  papers  lias  earmarks  of  a 
fraud,  I  suspect.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  it?  f.  g. 

Alabama. 

This  is  the  advertisement : 

I  have  berries,  grapes,  peaches  and  apples 
two  years  old,  fresh  as  when  picked.  Do 
not  heat  or  cook  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up 
cold ;  keeps  perfectly  fresh '  and  costs  al¬ 
most  nothing.  Last  year  I  sold  directions 
to  over  120  families  in  one  week.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor,  like  myself,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  my  experience, 
feeling  confident  anyone  can  make  $100 
around  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail 
bottle  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any 
of  the  readers  for  21  two-cent  stamps,  to 
cover  cost  of  bottle,  fruit,  malting,  etc. 
Let  people  see  and  taste  the  fruit  and  you 
should  sell  hundreds  of  directions  at  $1 
each. 

We  purposely  omit  the  name  and 
address.  Of  course  it  is  a  fake.  Don’t 
touch  it. 

Your  method  of  going  after  frauds  and 
dead  beats  meets  with  my  hearty  approval. 
I  hope  you  will  be  the  means  of  driving 
them  all  out  of  business  and  into  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  T. 
C.  Furnas  &  Co.,  839  Ft.  Wayne  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.?  They  have  beaten  me 
out  of  $75  worth  of  nursery  stock.  The 
stock  was  shipped  to  them  in  the  Fall  of 
1904.  They  received  the  stock  all  right, 
but  would  never  answer  any  of  my  letters 
asking  for  my  money.  The  above  named 
firm  claim  to  be  nurserymen  and  florists, 
also  seedsmen.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
if  you  can  tell  anything  about  a  firm  call¬ 
ing  themselves  the  Jackson  County  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill.  They  have  also 
beaten  me  out  of  $9  worth  of  stock,  and  I 
can  get  no  answer  to  the  numerous  letters 
that  I  have  written  to  them.  t.  ,t.  w. 

Indiana. 

This  man  certainly  struck  two  bad 
bargains.  The  circumstances  again  sug¬ 
gest  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  record  of 
the  concerns  to  leave  alone.  We  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  both  of  these 
houses  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  We  have  no  hc^e  of  being  able 
to  do  anything  with  either  of  them  in 
this  case.  When  concerns  get  so  low  in 
credit  and  confidence  that  they  have  no 
reputation  to  lose  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply  to  our  letters.  We 
can  hope  to  reach  only  those  who  have 
a  little  regard  for  their  reputations.  Be 
it  ever  so  little,  we  can  then  do  some¬ 
thing  with  them,  but  these  two  cases 
we  consider  hopeless.  Paste  their  names 
on  the  “no  credit”  page  of  your  ledger. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  case,  and  to  show 
you  my  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  run 
down  all  rascals  I  have  secured  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  a  friend.  I’lease  send  him 
what  T  believe  to  be  the  cleanest  and  best 
paper  in  New  York — The  It.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  f.  d.  ii. 

That  is  one  of  the  strong  and  forcible 
ways  of  expressing  appreciation.  A  good 
many  old  friends  are  expressing  it  in 
just  this  way  every  day.  If  every 
farmer  who  approved  of  the  cattle  fight, 
expressed  the  approval  in  just  that  way 
we  would  soon  have  all  the  work  our 
new  press  could  do.  j.  j.  a 


FEED  FOR  INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

What  is  the  best  fo  feed  incubator  chicks 
with,  and  have  it  dry  or  wet  for  forcing? 

East  Boothbay,  Maine.  E.  v.  h. 

For  forcing  chicks  it  is  better  to  feed 
the  mash  wet  and  have  a  hopper  full  of 
the  same  mixture  dry  for  them  to  run 
to  whenever  they  want  to.  All  dry 
feeding  is  the  easiest,  but  we  have 

noticed  that  after  they  have  eaten  all 
the  dry  feed  they  will  a  little  wet 

mash  will  be  relished  and  eaten  up 

clean.  The  mash  should  be  200  pounds 
wheat  bran,  100  wheat  middlings,  100 
cornmeal,  100  ground  oats  and  100 

beef  scraps.  If  skim-milk  can  be  had  it 
is  the  best  to  use  to  moisten  the  mash 
with,  and  never  feed  so  much  that  there 
is  any  left  in  the  troughs. 

Ft.OYD  Q.  WHITE. 


HENS  REFUSE  TO  LAY. 

I  have  140  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
and  four  roosters.  This  is  my  fourth  year’s 
experience  with  poultry;  the  first  two 
years  in  Illinois  I  had  splendid  success; 
then  I  kept  25  bens  in  a  small  pen.  Now 
they  have  free  range  and  are  fed  bran 
and  beef  scraps  in  a  wet  crumbly  mash  in 
the  morning  and  eight  quarts  of  Kaffir  corn 
at  night  scattered  in  the  grass,  because  of 
heavy  dew  in  the  morning.  They  have  grit 
and  oyster  shell  always  in  hoppers  before 
them.  The  house  is  1(5x30 ;  the  east  side, 
16  feet,  is  entirely  open,  fenced  with  one- 
inch  poultry  netting;  dirt  floor  three  or 
four  inches  higher  than  yard.  The  roosts 
are  standing  free  from  wall  so  as  to  keep 
mites  away ;  I  never  found  any,  as  house 
is  kept  clean  and  sprayed.  The  best  egg 
yield  I  ever  had  was  72  in  one  day.  At 
present  I  get  four  or  five.  I  have  never 
had  any  serious  disease  in  the  flock ;  have 
not  lost  a  hen  in  months.  i\  hen  the  egg 
vield  began  to  decrease  to  about  25  a  day 
r  began  to  hunt  for  the  cause ;  found  a  few 
lice  dusted  them  with  lice  powder,  also 
used  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur  on 
head  under  wings  and  about  vent ;  as  I  saw 
no  results  I  dipped  them  in  tobacco  tea ; 
this  did  not  seem  to  benefit  much.  Finally 
I  dipped  them  in  kerosene  emulsion  made 
bv  Cook’s  formula  and  diluted  with  three 
times  volume  of  warm  water.  It  nearly 
took  the  skin  off;  not  having  sufficient,  I 
did  not  dip  all  the  hens,  but  none  lay, 
dipped  or  undipped.  The  stock  ought  to  be 
all  right,  for  I  brought  my  Illinois  hens 
with  me,  and  from  23  I  got  from  14  to  20 
eggs  a  day  last  Summer.  They  seem  to  be 
moulting,  as  I  find  many  feathers.  Could 
thev  be  moulting  now,  and  if  so  would 
they  moult  in  the  Fall?  How  much  should 
they  be  fed,  and  is  bone  meal  and  tankage 
as  sold  bv  fertilizer  dealers  a  safe  feed 
when  mixed  with  charcoal?  Is  cotton-seed 
meal  safe  by  giving  them  about  a  quart  a 
day  in  their  mash?  IIow  does  it  affect 
them  ?  I  have  fed  a  little  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  tankage  or  bone  meal.  If  I 
feed  a  mash  of  1 1  pounds  of  bran  and  three 
of  beef  scrap  they  just  lie  around  the 
chicken  house  and  barn  all  day.  The  corn 
is  scattered  in  tall  grass  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  get  any  middlings  in  Hous¬ 
ton;  corn  chop,  $1.70;  bran,  $1.55;  Kaffir 
corn,  $1.40;  beef  scrap.  55  per  cent,  $3.25; 
get  for  eggs,  17 ’4  cents.  How  can  I  dust 
or  dip  the  hens  to  keep  them  free  from 
lice,  and  with  what  preparation? 

Texas.  J.  H. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  this  flock  is 
shown  by  the  statement  that  after  filling 
up  on  the  mash  they  would  just  lie 
around  the  houses.  That  is  just  the 
reason  we  had  to  change  from  feeding 
the  mash  in  the  morning.  The  heavy 
dew  won’t  hurt  the  hens  nearly  as  much 
as  the  filling  up  without  exercise.  The 
hen  that  does  not  exercise  will  not  lay. 
Tf  some  wheat  and  oats  could  be  added 
to  the  corn  ration  it  would  also  help  the 
laying,  and  if  it  was  a  possible  thing 
we  would  add  cornmeal  and  wheat 
middlings  to  the  mash  ration,  and  have 
a  hopper  full  of  it  for  them  to  eat  dry 
whenever  they  were  hungry.  I  hardly 
think  they  are  moulting,  although  it  is 
possible,  and  if  they  are  it  would  show 
around  their  necks.  As  to  lice,  we  have 
no  trouble  as  long  as  they  have  a  place 
to  wallow  in  dry  dirt  or  dust.  We 
would  not  dip  a  hen  for  lice,  as  it  is  very 
hard  work  to  get  the  material  through 
the  feathers,  and  would  be  of  damage 
to  the  hens.  It  is  not  safe  to  feed 
tankage  to  hens,  as  it  is  dissolved  with 
sulphuric  acid  before  being  ground.  As 
to  the  effect  of  cotton-seed  meal  I  can¬ 
not  say,  as  our  hens  did  not  like  it,  so 
we  cut  it  out  and  have  never  fed  it 
since.  floyd  q.  white. 
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When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-1T.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


The  craving  tells  the  need.  Don’t  mix  with 
feed,  don’t  overdose,  above  all  don’t  neglect. 
Let  taste  govern 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

and  our  strong,  sim  pie  holder ,  ena  ble  you  to  salt 
the  horse  the  horse’s  way.  Let  him  have  it.  NalJ 
It  up  In  his  stall.  A  trilling  amount  a  month 
will  keep  him  going.  It  Is  refined  dairy  salt. 
The  thing  for  all  stabled  animals.  Write  for 
free  book  for  more  salting  sense. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 
.(Patentees and Mfrs.)  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N,  V. 


Ml  TOMES!  SUMS 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cuue 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  ‘25 years  i n  use  proves  lu 
k  worth  for  heaves  and  chronio 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Kx* 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_ _  _  k  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  down,  but  it  do«9  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


AH  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


A0SORBINE 


Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 

'  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind781.00 
bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en¬ 
larged  Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  .Soringfield  Mass 

Beginners  with  poultrykIS 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Best  for  Satlafactlon  and  Profit 

Bave  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Self-Regulating  Incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRYYARDS 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN., 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  in  every  detail  with  bulk  of  stock. 
Ideal  location:  established  trade.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  from  R.  P.  CUSHMAN,  add.  as  above. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

COLLINS,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

All  Breeds  of  Dors  and  Standard  Bred  Poultry. 


100 


High  Scoring  Barred  Rock  Hens  at  $1.60  each. 
Stock  on  approval.  CUBWIN  MACHER,  Dublin,  Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.Il.I.Reds— lOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyue  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


300 

per  100. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS;  choice 
breeders.  Baby  chicks  $10  per  100;  eggs  $4 
FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwocd,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  R.  ('.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling 
UV  Hens  for  sale  at$l  each,  also  a  few  L.  Brahma 
Yearlings  at  $1.50  each.  A.  S.  Brian,  Mt.Kisco.N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair;  Trios,  $5.00.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for 
100.  Catalog  free.  C.  H.  Zimmer,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 


I— Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
ntely  free.  EastDouegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Fa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RKDS-You  can  buy  high 
class  Breeders  from  me  now  for  less  than  half 
what  they  would  cost  you  next  winter  or  spring 
You  may  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


D  A  D  V  P  U  I PU  Q — Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DAD  I  UniUlvO  miles.  World's  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100,  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns.  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Micb. 


Pekin  Ducks 


Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg 

-  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Wh. 

Whitp  I  ptrhnrnc  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II IIIIC  LGgllUl  110  Genuine  Japanese  bred  and  Irn- 
erial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
Jquare  Garden,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  front 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
bred  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1.000; 


g 


agent 

POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don't  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost  —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don  t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  It  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  noted  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  3.  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified. 


GRAINS. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n.  Dul’h  —  @1.15 

No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator...  —  @90 

Corn  .  76  @  79 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  54  @  67 

Rye  .  —  @  83 

MII.LFEED. 

Cnrnmeal,  ton  . 32.00  @33.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00  @24.50 

Middlings  . 24.00  @28.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @29.00 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  @27.50 

Oil  Meal  .  —  @31.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Prices  for  large 

bales ; 

small 

bales  50 

cents  to  $1  per  ton 
weak. 

less. 

Market 

dull  and 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

.  15.50 

@10.00 

@15.00 

No.  2  . 

.14.00 

No.  3  . 

@  1 3.50 

Clover  Mixed  .  . . 

@15.50 

Straw,  long' rye  .  . 

...... 

.15.00 

@16.00 

Short  and  Oat.  .  . 

.10.00 

@12.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  July  1. 

New 

York 

Exchange 

price  advanced  to  $1.31  per  40-quart  can, 


netting  2  %  cents  to  26-cent 

zone 

shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

22 

@ 

22% 

Lower  grades  . 

19 

@ 

21 

State  Dairy  . 

19 

@ 

21 

Factory  .... 

17 

@ 

19 

Packing  Stock  . 

16 

@ 

18 

NEW  CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  12 

@ 

12% 

Common  to  good  . 

10 

@ 

ny2 

Skims  . 

4 

@ 

9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

— 

@ 

23 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

20 

@ 

22 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

— 

@ 

22 

Western.  .  .  . 

17 

@ 

19 

DRIED  AI’PLES. 

Market  very  quiet.  Prices  given  are  the 
figures  at  which  stock  is  held,  but  do  not 
represent  sales. 


Evaporated,  fancy  .  8  @  10 

Evap.,  common  to  good....  6 %@  7% 

Sun-dried .  5%@  0% 


Chops,  100  lbs . 

1.50 

‘  @1.60 

Cores  and  skins . 

1.40 

@1.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Northern  Spv, 

bbl .  . 

1.00 

@2.50 

Baldwin . 

1.00 

@2.00 

Russet  Roxlntrv  . . . 

1.00 

@  1 .50 

Southern,  new  .  .  .  . 

1.00 

@2.50 

Pears,  S’n.  Le  Conte. 

bbl .  . 

3.00 

@5.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Early 

Belle 

carrier . 

1.00 

@1.25 

Ga..  Early  Elberta  . 

1.00 

@1.50 

Ga..  Carman  . 

1.00 

@1.50 

Ga.,  Waddell  . 

1.00 

@1.50 

Plums,  Southern,  Carrier, . . 

1.00 

@1.50 

Cherries, 

Black. 

lb . 

0 

@ 

10 

Red.  . 

4 

@ 

8 

White. 

3 

@ 

5 

Sour.  . 

4 

@ 

6 

Currants. 

large. 

quart . 

7 

@ 

8 

Strawberi 

•ios.  Up 

-river,  qt... 

8 

@ 

12 

Western  N.  Y.. 

ot . 

10 

@ 

15 

Blackberries,  N. 

C-,  qt . 

4 

@ 

7 

Del.  & 

Md..  qt 

5 

@ 

8 

Jersey,  qt .  5  @  10 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  4  @  7 

Black  Cap.  pint  .  4  @  0 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  quart.  7  @  10 

Del.  &,  Md.,  quart .  7  @  11 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  quart .  9  @  12 

Gooseberries,  large,  quart...  S  (fit  1 0 

Muskmelons,  Ga.,  standard 

crate .  75  @1.25 

California,  per  standard 

crate . 1.00  (ci)2.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 150.00  @300.00 

Fla.  and  Ga.,  100 . 15.00  @30.00 


BEANS. 

Marrow . 2.15  @2.40 

Medium . 2.10  (a)  2-.40 

X>oa . 2.15  (a)  2.70 

Marrow,  imported  . 2.20  @2.25 

Pea.  imported,  com.  to  good.  2.10  @2.20 

Medium,  imp.,  com.  to  good.  1.90  @2.10 

Red  Kidney,  com.  to  good..  1.60  @1.85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 2.35  @2.40 


Yellow  Eye,  choice . 2.75  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Southern  Rose,  No. 

1,  bbl . 2.75  @3.50 

South’n,  white.  No.  1....2.75  @3.50 

South’n,  red.  No.  1 . 2.50  @3.50 

South’n,  seconds  . 1.50  @2.00 

South’n.  culls  . 1.00  @1.25 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bkt.1.00  @2.00 

Asparagus,  green,  doz .  75  @3.00 

White .  50  @2.25 

Beets.  100  bunches  . 1.00  @1.75 

Carrots,  100  hunches . 1.00  @1.50 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  50  @1.50 

North  Carolina,  crate....  75  78)1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  25  @1.00 

Cucumbers,  Va.,  bbl .  75  @1.50 

Eggplants,  Southern  . 1.00  @1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  barrel  .  25  @  50 

Tama  beans,  Fla.,  crate .  75  @2.00 

Mushrooms,  cultivated,  lb..  12  @  75 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate....  75  @1.00 

Kentucky,  bag  .  —  @1.25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 1.75  @2.00 

.Ter.  &  S’n,  white,  crate..  50  @1.00 

Jer.  &  S’n,  yellow,  bkt.  .  75  @1.00 

Southern,  potato  basket..  65  @  75 

Leeks.  100  bunches  .  50  @1.00 

Okra.  Southern,  carrier ....  1.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier ..  1 .00  @1.50 

Jersey,  box  . 1.00  @1.25 

Peas,  basket  .  75  @2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

Romaine,  barrel  .  25  @  60 

String  beans,  basket  .  25  @  75 

Spinach,  nearby,  barrel....  50  @  75 

Squash,  white,  barrel .  75  @1.75 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  barrel..  75  @1.25 

White,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy .  75  @1.50 

Norfolk  carrier  .  75  @1.25 

Del.  &  Md . 1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  box  . .1.50  @1.75 

Mississippi,  crate  . 35  @  50 

Hothouse,  lb .  10  @  — 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Roosters .  — 

Fowls .  — 

Turkeys .  — 

Ducks .  11 

Geese .  7 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  12 

Chickens,  best  broilers,  lb..  28 

Common  to  good .  17 

Fowls .  11 

Spring  ducks  .  14 

Old  ducks  .  8 

Geese .  8 

Squabs,  doz . 1.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 5.15 

Oxen  and  stags  . 4.25 

Bulls . 2.50 

Gn'vs . 2.00 

Calves . 4.50 

S’’eep . 3.00 

I  a  mbs . 4.50 

Fogs . 5.50 


@  20 
@  7 

@  12 
@  13 
@  12 
@  8 


@  17 
@  30 
@  25 
@  13 
@  15 
@  10 
@  10 
@3.00 


@7.00 

@4.50 

@4.50 

@4.50 

@7.00 

@4.75 

@6.50 

@6.50 


WOOL. 

Market  unchanged  as  to  price,  hut  trade 
annears  to  be  picking  up  a  little.  Local 
prices  in  the  East : 

Fine  unwashed  .  14  @  15 

Medium .  17  @  18 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  has  declined  one  to  two  cents. 
The  pried  this  year  is  running  two  to  three 
cents  below  last  year’s  range.  Good  butter 
is  retailing  here  at  25  to  28  cents,  with 
some  fancy  marks  up  to  30  cents. 

Antics  of  a  Plunger. — A  produce  deal¬ 
er  in  this  city  has  within  the  last  year 
been  badly  nipped  in  apple,  orange  and 
cabbage  deals  and  brought  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Tills  is  one  of  the  class  of 
men  recently  referred  to  as  unsafe  to  deal 
with,  ne  is  considered  honest  and  is  a 
hard  worker,  but  a  man  who  gets  mixed 
up  in  so  many  big  bad  bargains  within  a 
year  is  so  seriously  lacking  in  judgment 
that  he  ought  to  keep  out  of  speculation 
and  certainly  is  a  misfit  as  a  handler  of 
other  people’s  goods. 

Packages  for  Small  Fruits. — “Is  any¬ 
thing  larger  than  the  32-quart  crate  suit¬ 
able  for  shipment  of  berries  and  other 
small  fruits  to  New  York?”  r.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

The  48  and  60-quart  crates  are  not  safe 
packages  for  railroad  or  steamer  ship¬ 


ments.  They  are  too  heavy  and  awkward  I 
for  rapid  handling  by  one  man  and  the 
result  is  that  they  get  slammed  around  in 
a  way  that  is  disastrous  to  fruit.  In  one 
instance  noted  a  large  crate  of  strawberries 
was  removed  from  a  truck  with  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  destructive  dexterity  that  would 
have  made  a  prize  railroad  baggage  smasher 
envious.  The  end  of  the  crate  was  knocked 
out  and  some  40  odd  quarts  of  berries 
dropped  50  per  cent  in  salable  quality  in 
three  seconds.  The  32-quart  crates  are  : 
easily  handled  by  one  man  and  are  less 
damaged.  Raspberries  are  ordinarily  ' 
shipped  in  pint  cups  or  baskets  packed  in 
the  bushel  crates,  and  as  a  rule  are  in  good 
condition  when  received. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  selling  low;  that 
is,  the  wholesale  price  is  low,  but  retail 
buyers  say  that  they  have  to  pay  as  much 
as  ever,  especially  for  berries.  This  is 
not  surprising  as  the  waste  from  first  bands 
to  retailers  is  great  in  warm  weather.  Ker¬ 
ries  that  arrive  in  good  condition  and 
are  disposed  of  promptly  do  not  have  to  be 
repacked,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
receipts  must  be  sorted  over.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  for  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a 
crate  of  strawberries  to  be  thrown  away  in 
this  sorting  process.  Some  retailers  with 
a  transient  trade  stuff  the  rubbish  into  the 
center  of  basket,  but  that  is  not  so  largely 
done  as  formerly.  New  York  has  been 
built  up  on  the  plan  of  jamming  as  many 
people  as  possible  into  a  small  corner, 
with  the  most  meager  provisions  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  food  products  accessible.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  New  York 
whose  only  available  source  of  food  supply 
is  the  small  grocery  to  which  all  stuff  must 
be  hauled  by  the  slow  process  of  horse  and 
wagon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fruits  jolted 
over  the  pavements  in  this  way  for  per¬ 
haps  several  miles  get  damaged.  I-e  Conte 
pears  from  the  South  have  sold  up  to  $5 
per  barrel.  They  strike  this  market  when 
no  other  pears  are  to  be  had  and  take 
very  well,  being  handsome  and  of  fair 
quality.  _  w.  w.  H. 


Irot  Me  Tell  Ton  Ifow  to  Obtain  tho  float 

PROTECTION 

FROM  LIGHTNING 

Don’t  do  a  thing  about  buying  Light¬ 
ning  Hods  until  you  get  my  Proposi¬ 
tion.  I  have  an  entirely  New  Plan— 
l  A  Complete  System  direct  to  you  with 
Dull  instructions  for  installing. 

Bay  Direct  From  tho  Maker  and  8ave  Money 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
,  your  money  back.  Our  Catalog  is  tho 
most  complete  work  on  the  su  bject  pu  b- 
lished.  Tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know — Makes  everything  plain.  Just 
write  me  a  postal  personally  for  our 
Proposition  and  Free  Catalog. 

J.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  3.  A.  Scott  Company 
Dept.  I,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THIS  DIGGER  WON’T 
DISAPPOINT 

because  it  is  not  an  experiment.  We 
worked  for  years  perfecting  it  before 
putting  on  market.  We  determined 
it  should  sustain  the  same  high  repu¬ 
tation  other  Iron  Age  Tools 
have  made,  and  it  has. 
year  it  replaced  many 
other  makes.  Special 
features  are:  Light 
draft,  durability, 
free  from  cost¬ 
ly  repairs; 
adapted  to 
varying 
condi¬ 
tions. 


Construction 
d  i  f  f  er  e  nt 
from  all 
others.  Has 
patented 
features. 


BATEMAN  MFB.  CO., Box  1Q?P,Grenloch,  N.J. 


Dp  now  OppH-cotars^u'e 

I  UllOV  UUUU  finest  mixtures 
*  — embracing 

every  conceiv¬ 
able  shade  and  marking,  and  largest 
flowers.  Mail  card  for  descriptive  price 
list  i^Vddrcss 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


Want 


12  Thorough-bred  Dorset  Horned  Ewes. 
3  Thorough-bred  Dorset  Horned  Rams. 

E.  I.  RICHARDSON,  R.F.D.  1,  Alexandria,  Va. 


CURnDQUIBEQ—30  Yearling  Rams,  JO  liam 
Oil  HU  I  0  Tl  I  II  Lu  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  ami  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEKT,  Lodi.  New  York. 


DAIRY  FEEDING  NOTES. 


FIKELESS  STOVE  COOK  BOOK — Full  directions  for  ninkim; 
stove;  price  50c.  8.  P.  Red  field,  1319  Alaple  A  ve.,Kva»*tnii,Nl. 


With  the  approach  of  July  we  find  it. 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  much  against  doing  so.  Green 
clover  Is  still  good  feed,  and  even  hay  of 
the  ordinary  grasses  cut  in  June  makes 
a  feed  that  cows  like  very  well.  We  are 
trying  to  have  the  cows  pick  up  as  much  of 
their  own  living  as  possible,  and  so  we 
hesitate  to  feed  too  much  in  the  barn, 
aside  from  the  small  feed  of  grain  that 
they  get.  Where  there  is  ample  range  of 
cheap  pasturage  it  is  something  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  how  much  soiling  it  is  profitable  to  do, 
especially  where  extra  work  must  be  done 
with  hired  labor.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  when  cows  once  shrink 
down  in  their  milk  they  cannot  be  got 
back  again,  and  later  returns  will  be  short¬ 
ened  as  well  as  the  present.  We  look  to 
the  clover,  oats  and  peas,  and  sowed  corn 
considerably  as  of  old.  Every  year  we  see 
more  need  of  Alfalfa  on  our  dairy  farms. 
We  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
feeding  Alfalfa,  but  it  seems  to  be  well 
suited  to  soiling  cows  as  well  as  furnishing 
hay  for  feeding  at  other  seasons.  If  we 
can  learn  to  grow  it  profitably,  it  will 
assist  very  much  in  solving  our  problems 
of  feeding  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
there  will  be  some  let-up  in  the  labor 
problem.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
of  our  farmers  do  not  try  to  grow  Alfalfa 
in  the  area  outside  the  real  Alfalfa  region, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  can 
ultimately  be  grown  with  stu  cess.  Wc  can 
learn  how  only  by  experiment.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  are  waiting  for  some  one 
else  to  do  the  experimenting,  after  which 
they  hope  to  learn  from  others’  trouble¬ 
some  tests.  If  more  tried  the  method 
would  soon  be  found.  h.  h.  l. 


Bad  Eggs. — The  American  Creamery 
prints  the  following : 

“We  call  the  attention  of  egg  collectors 
to  the  method  of  a  Missouri  shipper  who 
is  using  posters  setting  forth  the  State  law 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  bad  eggs,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  liability  of  heavy 
penalties  for  infraction,  as  a  means  of 
getting  better  eggs.  This  is  a  good  move. 
Most  of  the  States  have  enacted  pure 
food  laws  which  can  be  turned  to  account 
in  this  way.  But  we  think  there  is  a  still 
better  and  more  effective  way  which  could 
be  put  into  practice  if  egg  buyers  in  any 
given  territory  would  agree  to  work  to¬ 
gether — and  that  is  simply  to  refuse  to 
buy  eggs  except  on  quality,  paying  for 
each  grade  what  it  is  worth.  This  means 
paying  nothing  for  rots  and  spots,  and  if 
that  were  the  rule  there  would  soon  be 
very  few  of  the  worthless  eggs  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  first  quality. 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61M  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

ni  C  ACC  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  <  oni- 
ILlMOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter.  Cheese, IEjjks,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc, 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 

9Cfl  APRC  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Ya. 
uwU  Hunt.  Qood  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  O  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ;  ;  New  York. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root . 1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas..  2.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  aeBttie . 5o 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Chrysanthemums,  Herrington . 50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Farm  Grasses,  Spillman  .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson  .  1.25 

Farmers  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law.... 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.0o 

Fertility  of  The  I^and,  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  I.ou 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits.  Peterson..  1.50 

Injurious  Insects,  Chittenden .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  wing .  1.5.0 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.00 

Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.00 

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn..  1.25 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Sheep  Farming,  Wing .  1.00 

Shepherd's  Manual,  Stewart .  1.00 

The  Soil,  Kng .  1.25 

Soils,  Burkett  .  1.25 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


KEROSENE 


FW/3IJVF  9  Grea*  Saving  of  Cost  in  Operating 

w  Gasoieno  Engines — A******* f;5,r re ? e<f y, nkV^d 

10,  18,  20  Horse  Power.  Manufactured  solely  by  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  15th  and  Meagher  Streets,'1 CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS* 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-VOKKKK 


July  It,  l'10'i. 


HUMOROUS 

When  Tommy  saw  the  mooley. 

All  spotted  white  and  red, 

ih'  hurried  to  his  mother 

And  with  big-eyed  wonder  said  : 

“An  atlas  she  has  eaten. 

For  don’t  you  see,  Peru, 

Bolivia  and  China 

Her  hide  are  working  through? 

And  there’s  the  Indian  Ocean 
That  rolls  as  fine  as  silk — 

I’ll  bet  it  helps  the  farmer 
When  he  goes  out  to  milk.’’ 

— ruck. 

“Yf.s,  President  Roosevelt  and  I  were 
hoys  together.”  “You  don’t  really  mean 
it!”  “Sure!  We  must  have  been;  we’re 
about  the  same  age.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

Teacher:  “What  is  it,  Tom?”  Tom: 
“Jimmy’s  swearing!”  Teacher:  “What 
did  he  say?”  Tom:  “Well,  inarm,  if 
you  say  over  all  the  cuss  words  you 
know,  I’ll  tell  you  when  you  come  to  it.” 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the 
entire  world.”  “Yes,”  answered  Mr. 
Dustin  Stax.  “He  conquered  it ;  but 
some  of  us  moderns  could  have  shown 
him  a  thing  or  two  about  making  it  pay 
dividends.” — Washington  Star. 

The  New  Chauffeur:  “Do  you  think 
I’ll  ever  be  able  to  learn  to  run  one  of 
these  motor  cars?”  The  old  chauffeur: 
“Certain!  You’ve  only  been  at  it  two 
days,  and  you’ve  nearly  run  over  seven 
persons  already.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Photographer:  “You  are  all  right 
now,  except  your  expression.  Please 
look  pleasant.”  Jay  Green:  “Hang  it 
man,  I  can’t!  I’m  bow-legged,  an’  I’m 
trying  to  hold  my  knees  together  so’s 
it  won’t  show.  When  I  smile  I  forgit 
all  about  my  knees,  an’  when  I  pay 
attention  to  my  knees  I  forgit  to  smile,” 
— Tit-Bits. 

Mandy  was  a  young  colored  girl, 
fresh  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 
One  afternoon  she  came  to  her  northern 
mistress  and  handed  her  a  visiting  card. 
“De  lady  wha’  gib  me  dis  is  in  de  par¬ 
lor,”  she  explained.  “Dey’s  annoder 
lady  on  de  do’steps.”  “Gracious,  Man¬ 
dy,”  exclaimed  the  mistress,  “Why  didn’t 
you  ask  both  of  them  to  come  in?” 
“Kase,  ma’am,”  grinned  the  girl,  “de  one 
on  de  do’step  done  forgit  her  ticket.” — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

“Mother’s  compliments,”  said  a 
youngster  to  a  butcher  who  kept  a  shop 
in  a  busy  suburban  thoroughfare,  “and 
she’s  sent  me  to  show  you  the  big 
bone  brought  with  the  piece  of  beef  this 
morning.”  “Tell  your  mother  next 
times  I  kills  a  bullock  without  bones  in 
it  I’ll  make  her  a  present  of  a  joint,” 
said  the  man  of  meat,  with  a  grin. 
“Mother’s  compliments,”  continued  the 
boy,  “and  she  says  next  time  you  find 
a  bit  of  sirloin  with  a  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton  bone  in  it  she’d  like  to  buy  the 
whole  carcass  as  a  curiosity!” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CONGO 

M P\/PP  I  CAK 


NEVER  LEAK 

ROOFING 


ivaife^  ___  _  _ 


CONGO  Ready  Roofing  is  like  a  government  bond  —  the  best  and  safest  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  make. 

It  may  not  be  the  cheapest  roofing  you  can  buy  at  the  start,  but  in  durability, 
satisfaction  and  economy  in  the  long  run,  there  is  nothing  better. 

Congo  is  proof  against  every  kind  of  climate  and  weather  and  is  almost  as  soft 
and  pliable  as  rubber. 

It  is  easy  to  lay  and  clean  to  handle. 

Send  for  a  free  Sample  and  you’ll  see  what  a  real  “never  leak"  roof  is  like. 

UNITED  ROOFING  AND  M’F’G.  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Successors  to  Buchanan  Foster  Co. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Deal  Buggies  Everywhere! 

The  popularity  of  Deal  Buggies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
you  see  them  everywhere.  They  are  great 
favorites  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  You 
recognize  them  by  their  beauty  of  design  and 
finish  and  snappy,  up-to-date  style.  We 
have  been  building  them  for  over  fifty 
years— improving  them  all  the  time. 

They  Stand  Hard  Knocks 


Many  Deal  Buggies  that  have  been  used  on 
rough  roads  over  20  yeara  are  still  in  active  service. 

We  have  it! 


Write  for  the  proof. 


Strong  Wheels,  Bodies  and  Gear— Beautiful  Piano  Finish 

Every  part  of  a  Deal  Buggy  is  made  extra  strong.  The  painting  and  finishing  takes  us  three 
months.  The  trimmings  and  accessories  are  of  the  very  best.  It  pays. 

Beware  of  Cheap  “Mail-Order”  Buggies  —  Look  for  the  Deal  Trade-Mark 


You  pay  a  little  more  for  a  Deal  than  for  a  Mail-Order”  buggy— but  just  think  how  much  better 
value  we  give  you.  Every  “Deal”  is  guaranteed,  and  our  Trade-Mark  is  your 
protection. 

Deal  Buggy  Book  FREE  £%£■  l!.S.how  eooa 

Deal  Buggy  Company,  Dept.  20,  Jones ville,  Mich. 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 


Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Write  For  Catalogue  "0" 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

BostDnjj  onv’er  street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 
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Silver  Mfg.  Co. 


u  aletn, 
Ohio 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


1  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO..  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  else  meke  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


THE 


SILO  FILLER 


SMALLEY  Safety  Fly  Wheel  pro- 

U  tects  operator  and  machine. 
mt  Controllable  Feed  makes  op¬ 
eration  easy.  Strongest,  most 
H  durable  and  reliable.  Extra 
wide  throat  for  biggest  bun- 
dies.  Highest  silo  no  trouble, 
v  Made  in  ten  sizes.  All  illus- 
trated  in  free  cata- 
*  logue.  Write  for  it 

pe?h!Ur  today- 


WITH 
SAFETY 
FLY 

WHEEL 


Harder  Mfg.  Co. 

Coblesklll, 

N.  Y. 

Box  11 


FUMA 


((Pima  a  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  ™  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  yon  can  stop  their 

swith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”aar|  dK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amrican  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  GOODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37e.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  lie.  to  3«c.  n  ib. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  00  Church  Street.  New  York. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 


DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  MOW.  I  can  aave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  Doing  It 


There  Is  no  charm  or  secret  about  it. 
You  simply  spread  it  with  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  get  twice  as 
much  good  from  it  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  is  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  $2.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreads  with  a 
machine,. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to¬ 
day  are  the  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreaders. 

They  are  each  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  differ  somewhat  in 
construction  and  operation,  but  all  three 
are  light  working  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em¬ 
body  the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  construction  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as  simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  Proof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  each  machine  has  made  in  the 
field. 

Is  it  not  to  your  interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can’t  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  the  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  the  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  He  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  superior  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  hanger  or  other 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  STRANGE  ELECTRICAL  DISPLAY. 

A  Household  Phenomenon  and  Its  Possible  Cause. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  cause  and  practical  remedy 
of  tiie  following  alarming  phenomena?  During  every 
electrical  storm  the  kitchen  in  a  frame  two-story  addition 
to  a  stone  house  is  visited  by  electrical  displays  of  flame 
and  reports  like  pistol  shots.  This  room  has  no  cellar 
beneath  it.  These  phenomena  have  been  going  on  for  over 
15  years,  and  have  increased  in  violence  since  the  pipes 
have  been  connected  with  a  gas  range.  These  reports  al¬ 
ways  proceed  from  that  corner  of  the  room  near  the 
chimney  and  directly  in  a  line  with  a  vent  pipe  on  the 
third  story  roof  that  comes  from  the  bathroom  toilet, 
which  drains  into  a  sink-well  outside  of  the  house.  We 
had  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  one  foot  long  and  four  inches 
wide  placed  within  the  vent  pipe  to  break  the  connection, 
but  with  no  apparent  effect.  The  house  is  surrounded  with 
four  tall  trees,  birch,  hemlock  and  maples.  The  sink  is 
connected  with  the  house  by  four-inch  terra-cotta  drain 
pipe,  laid  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside  of 
building,  hence  runs 
under  floor  and  up 
to  the  second  story 
bathroom,  along 
stone  wall  between 
the  house  proper 
and  kitchen  addi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a 
two-story  frame. 

The  trap  is  an 
open  trap.  We  seo 
the  flame  just 
under  the  sink,  and 
sometimes  through 
the  bricks  of  the 
hearth,  and  some¬ 
times  playing  along 
the  pipes  leading  to 
the  gas  range  from 
a  point  over  the 
the  sewer  connec¬ 
tion.  The  rubber 
hose  was  placed  be¬ 
low  the  vent  cap 
and  the  vent  cap 
replaced  above  the 
rubber  hose.  This 
hose  is  same  size  as 
the  vent  pipe  and 
acts  as  a  lining  one 
foot  deep.  w.  h.  s. 

Philadelphia,  ra. 

The  phenomena 
which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  describes 
are  very  unusual 
and  in  some  ways 
quite  remarkable, 
on  account  of  the 
long  appearance  of 
the  phenomena  and 
the  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  electrical  storms.  There  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  peculiar  phenomena  are  wholly 
electrical  or  whether  they  are  in  part  associated  with 
sewer  gas  coming  from  the  sink-well.  If  the  phe¬ 
nomena  are  purely  electrical  there  would  be  no  true 
flames,  such  as  are  produced  by  burning  gas,  a  candle 
flame  or  a  gas  flame.  Then,  too,  the  reports,  if  they 
are  due  wholly  to  electrical  discharges,  would  be  likely 
to  be  very  short  and  sharp,  or  shorter  and  sharper 
than  the  report  of  fire-crackers,  rather  than  the  more 
prolonged  sound  of  a  pistol  shot.  The  light,  if  due 
simply  to  electrical  discharges,  would  be  quick  flashes 
stretching  from  point  to  point,  or,  if  the  room  were 
darkened,  the  discharges  might  appear  brush-like  and 
could  hardly  give  the  appearance  of  a  solid  body  of 
flame  which  could  flutter  or  wave  as  flames  do  with 
the  movement  of  air  currents.  The  light  effect  of 
electiical  discharges  gives  the  appearance  of  sharp, 
stiff  lines  going  quickly  from  place  to  place,  or  of  fine, 
stiff,  straight  hair-line  or  thread-like  lines  of  light 
which  do  not  give  the  impression  of  waving  or  flutter¬ 


ing  in  the  same  manner  that  a  gas  flame  does. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  not  wholly  electrical,  assuming  that  the 
flames  described  by  your  correspondent  are  due  to 
sewer  gas  ignited  by  electrical  discharges.  Combusti¬ 
ble  gases  are  not  infrequently  generated  as  products 
of  fermentation  of  house  sewage.  If  the  sink-well, 
into  which  the  sewage  of  the  house  discharges,  is 
closed  out  of  doors  so  that  it  is  not  well  ventilated, 
the  gases  produced  by  fermentation  could  accumulate 
there  and,  unless  they  are  strongly  trapped  off  from 
the  house,  they  might  easily  be  "sucked  back  into  the 
house  during  electrical  storms,  provided  the  joints  of 
the  terra-cotta  drain  pipes  under  the  floor  of  the  house 
are  not  thoroughly  gas-tight.  When  thunderstorms 
pass  over  a  house  there  is  usually  associated  with  the 
passage  and  with  the  electrical  displays  a  brief  period 
of  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  air  whjch  has  the  effect 


A  PRESIDENT  X  WILLIAM  BELT  HYBRID.  SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED.  Fig.  257.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  586. 

of  causing  the  air  of  the  house  and  any  gases  in  con¬ 
fined  chambers  suddenly  to  expand  and  rush  out  into 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  generated  by  the  electrical 
storm.  The  case  is  very  much  as  if  your  correspond¬ 
ent’s  house  and  sink-well  were  suddenly  covered  by 
the  receiver  of  a  giant  air-pump  from  which  the  air 
is  suddenly  exhausted,  thus  enabling  the  gases  from 
the  sink-well  to  flow  along  the  four-inch  terra-cotta 
sewer  pipe  and  escape  at  any  openings  which  might  be 
found.  This  sewer  gas,  if  it  is  of  the  inflammable 
kind,  on  escaping  into  the  air  of  the  space  under  the 
floor,  coming  up  about  the  sink  or  between  the  bricks 
of  the  hearth,  might  easily  be  ignited  by  a  sharp  elec¬ 
trical  discharge  and,  associated  with  this  ignition, 
there  might  be  a  report  more  like  a  pistol  shot  or  even 
less  sharp  than  that,  and  the  gas  might  continue  to 
burn  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  time  varying  in  length, 
depending  on  the  time  required  for  the  gas  to  make 
its  way  out  where  it  could  mix  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  that  had  been  caused  to  accu¬ 
mulate  by  the  momentary  rarefaction. 


If  sewer  gas  from  the  sink-well  is  a  factor  in  these 
phenomena  a  remedy  would  be  found  by  ventilating 
the  sink-well  itself  so  that  the  moment  any  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  over  the  well  occurred  the  gases  in  this 
well  could  easily  and  quickly  escape  out  of  doors, 
rather  than  to  find  their  way  along  the  sewer  pipe 
into  the  space  under  the  kitchen  floor.  If  the  sewage 
in  the  sink-well  accumulate  to  a  certain  level  and  then 
seeps  off  into  the  ground,  or  is  led  away  by  an  over¬ 
flow  pipe  of  any  sort,  so  that  the  water  level  in  the 
sink-well  is  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  level  at  which 
the  sewage  enters  the  well,  a  trap  could  readily  be 
formed  by  using  a  four-inch  sewer  pipe  T,  attaching 
the  side  inlet  of  the  T  by  means  of  cement  mortar,  to 
the  end  of  the  four-inch  sewer  pipe,  allowing  the  long 
end  of  the  T  to  dip  under  water,  and  then  closing 
the  open  end  of  the  T  by  means  of  cement  placed  on 
top  of  one  of  the  covers  which  is  carried  in  stock, 

or  one  which  may 
be  readily  impro¬ 
vised.  Such  a  trap 
as  this  could  not 
clog,  and  if  the 
sink-well  is  itself 
ventilated,  there 
would  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  gas 
from  the  sink-well 
being  drawn  back 
into  the  house  in 
any  volume.  The 
ventilation  of  the 
sink-well  would  be 
accomplished  by 
using  a  length  of 
four  -  inch  sewer 
tile,  or  two  if  nec¬ 
essary,  setting  this 
in  the  top  of  the 
sink-well  vertical¬ 
ly  and  open  at 
both  ends,  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  with 
a  piece  of  quarter- 
inch  mesh  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  netting, 
allowing  the  upper 
end  of  the  tile  to 
stand  six  inches 
or  so  above  the 
surface.  It  is  of 
course  important 
that  the  terra-cotta 
sewer  pipe  con¬ 
necting  the  house 
with  the  sink-well 
should  have  its  joints  thoroughly  sealed  with  a  rich 
cement  mortar,  both  to  prevent  the  leaking  of  sewage 
and  the  escape  of  gases  from  the  sewer  pipe.  The 
trap  under  the  sink  would  prevent  the  gases  from 
coming  up  into  the  sink,  but  if  the  connection  of  this 
pipe  with  the  sewer  below  the  floor  is  not  gas-tight, 
there  could  be  a  ready  escape  of  gases  under  present 
conditions  there,  and  this  gas  might  come  up  through 
the  floor  where  the  pipe  goes  through  it.  So,  too,  if 
the  gas  main  comes  into  the  house  under  the  kitchen 
floor  and  then  comes  up  through  the  floor,  gases 
might  escape  there  which  could  be  ignited  above  the 
floor.  The  escape  of  gas  between  the  brick  of  the 
hearth  of  the  range  is  not  readily  explained  unless 
there  is  an  air  space  under  the  floor  which  becomes 
charged  with  these  gases  at  critical  times,  and  the 
bricks  are  so  laid  that  the  gases  readily  circulate  under 
the  hearth.  There  is  a  possibility,  but  hardly  a  prob¬ 
ability,  that  the  gas  main  itself  may  leak  under  the 
floor.  Such  a  gas  would  of  course  be  explosive,  and 
might  be  ignited  by  an  electric  discharge,  but  the 
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statements  of  your  correspondent  indicate  that  the 
phenomena  were  observed  before  the  gas  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  house,  at  any  rate  before  the  gas  range 
was  installed.  If  the  sink-well  is  responsible  for  the 
phenomena  its  ventilation,  as  suggested,  and  certainly 
if  trapped  by  the  method  described,  should  prevent  the 
flames  and  possibly  the  reports,  but  it  would  not  of 
course  prevent  the  electrical  discharges.  These  might, 
however,  be  silent,  and  probably  usually  would  be 
nearly  so  at  least. 

If  the  phenomena  are  due  wholly  to  electrical  dis¬ 
charges,  and  the  lights  seen  are  electrical  brushes  and 
sparks  only,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  making  a 
better  electrical  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
ground.  When  an  electrified  cloud  passes  above  an 
isolated  house  or  elevated  object  it  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  out  of  the  ground  the  opposite  phase  of  electric 
energy,  causing  it  to  accumulate  upon  the  surface  and 
particularly  the  upper  or  higher  surfaces  of  the  house. 
When  in  this  strained  condition  the  two  phases  of 
electric  energy  tend  to  break  across  the  air  space  sep¬ 
arating  them  and  come  together.  Whenever  a  dis¬ 
charge  does  take  place  the  movement  may  be  either 
downward  or  upward ;  indeed  the  conception  now  held 
is  that  a  discharge  consists  of  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  alternations  of  movements  to  and  from 
Ihe  cloud,  much  as  if  a  stiff  spring  were  drawn  aside 
and  released,  allowing  it  to  vibrate  back  and  forth 
until  it  finally  exhausts  the  energy  that  drew  it  aside 
and  comes  to  rest.  When  these  rapid  alternations 
are  taking  place  the  flow  is  greatest  along  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  best  conductors,  but  there  is  always  a 
tendency  of  the  energy  to  jump  from  point  to  point 
across  intervening  air  spaces,  and  where  these  jumps 
occur  sparks  or  brushes  of  light  may  be  produced, 
oftentimes  invisible  in  bright  light,  but  much  more 
conspicuous  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  if  any 
inflammable  gas  'should  exist  in  the  path  of  one  of 
these  discharges  it  might  readily  be  ignited,  just  as 
the  gas  jets  in  the  chandeliers  of  churches  are  com¬ 
monly  lighted  by  electric  sparks  through  the  escaping 
gas.  The  house  of  the  correspondent,  being  more  or 
less  isolated  from  other  houses  and  perhaps  on  ele¬ 
vated  ground,  is  particularly  well  situated  for  elec¬ 
trical  storms  to  induce  charges  upon  it,  and  the  gas 
pipe,  leading  to  the  house  under  ground,  only  makes 
better  connection  and  allows  the  electric  energy  to 
accumulate  more  freely  under  the  induction  of  the 
passing  cloud.  What  is  needed  is  conditions  which  will 
permit  this  induced  current  to  pass  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  down  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  roof 
of  the  house  so  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  may  be  required  to  go  through  the  interior 
of  the  house. 

If  every  house  could  have  an  outer  skin  of  metal 
or  other  good  conductor,  and  this  skin  were  well 
grounded,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  possibility  of  a 
damaging  stroke  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Build¬ 
ings  with  metal  roofs,  if  these  roofs  are  only  well 
connected  with  ground  which  is  permanently  moist, 
are  well  protected  against  lightning.  In  the  case  of 
your  correspondent  we  would  recommend  covering  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  of  both  the  main  house  and  the 
kitchen  with  strips  of  No.  28  galvanized  iron,  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  riveted  together  and  nailed  closely 
to  the  ridge  board  on  one  side  and  then  bent  over  and 
nailed  on  the  other  side.  Such  strips  can  be  made  at 
the  shop  and  rolled  up  to  be  carried  to  place  and  then 
unrolled.  It  would  also  do  to  cut  the  galvanized  iron 
into  strips  of  proper  width  and  have  them  bent  at  the 
proper  angle  at  the  shop,  these  to  be  laid  on  the  ridge 
and  nailed  down  with  their  ends  overlapping  two 
inches.  From  this  metal  ridge  strip  other  strips  two 
or  three  inches  wide  should  run  continuously  down 
each  slope  of  the  roof,  one  near  each  end  of  the  roof 
and  one  near  the  center.  These  strips,  if  the  house 
has  wooden  shingles,  should  start  under  the  ridge 
strip  and  then  should  run  straight  down  the  slope,  or 
if  desired,  at  the  butt  of  each  shingle  the  metal  may 
be  shaped  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the  shingle  all  the  way, 
and  it  should  be  tacked  at  sufficient  intervals,  better 
with  galvanized  wire  nails  to  avoid  rusting,  so  that  it 
is  securely  held  in  place.  Near  the  lower  edge  of  the 
roof  each  of  the  three  strips  running  down  the  roof 
should  be  connected  with  a  similar  continuous  strip 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  roof,  and  this  strip 
should  be  carried  down  the  corners  of  the  house  and 
into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
where  the  soil  is  continually  moist,  and  in  the  case  of 
your  correspondent  one  or  more  of  these  strips  should 
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be  well  connected  with  the  gas  main  outside  of  the 
house.  These  galvanized  iron  strips  may  be  turned 
right  down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  on  to  the  corner 
boards  and  carried  down  along  the  corner  boards, 
tacking  them  securely  and  closely  to  them.  The  metal 
gas  main  running  off  through  the  ground  makes  the 
best  possible  connection  of  the  rods  on  the  house 
with  the  ground.  But  where  such  a  good  “ground” 
is  not  provided  a  hole  at  least  two  by  three  feet  should 
be  dug  where  the  strips  are  carried  into  the  ground 
down  to  permanently  moist  soil,  and  the  strip  from 
the  house  securely  riveted  to  a  sheet  of  the  same 


galvanized  iron  lying  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  having  an  area  of  two  by  three  feet,  a  good 
“ground”  will  be  provided  when  the  hole  is  refilled 
so  that  the  plate  is  in  permanently  moist  soil.  It  will 
probably  be  sufficient  in  most  houses  to  connect  the 
roof  strips  with  the  ground  only  at  diagonally  oppo¬ 
site  corners  of  the  protected  roofs.  In  the  case  of 
your  correspondent  the  roof  of  both  the  upright  and 
the  kitchen  should  if  possible  be  grounded  to  the  gas 
main  outside  the  house. 

Wherever  there  are  chimneys  protruding  through 
the  roof  one  or  two  strips  of  the  galvanized  iron 
should  be  carried  directly  up  one  side  of  the  chimney 
and  down  the  opposite  side,  all  of  the  way  tacked 
closely  to  the  chimney  and  lead  off  from  the  foot  of 
the  chimney  far  enough  to  be  connected  with  one  or 
more  of  the  roof  strips  of  metal.  Such  strips  of  metal 
on  the  chimney  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  electric 
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Fig.  259.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  586. 

discharges  to  play  up  and  down  the  metal  without 
going  through  the  body  of  the  chimney,  and  it  is 
especially  important  to  carry  the  strips  over  the 
chimneys,  because  they  stand  highest,  and  for  this 
reason  become  most  highly  charged,  and  therefore 
become  lines  of  discharge.  The  metal  vent  pipe, 
where  it  comes  out  through  the  roof,  should  also  be 
well  connected  with  the  metal  strip  system,  as  this 
will  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  current  to  follow 
the  vent  down  into  the  house.  The  section  of  rubber 
hose,  which  we  understand  your  correspondent  placed 
between  the  cap  and  the  main  pipe,  could  have,  as  he 
found,  no  appreciable  effect.  F.  h.  king. 


QUICK  WORK  IN  SPRAY  MIXING. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  answer  your  call  for 
methods  of  spraying,  but  our  way  is  such  a  labor- 
saver  that  I  am  sending  a  description  together  with 
a  picture  of  our  outfit  (see  Fjg.  258).  We  dug  out 
an  old  spring  and  shored  it  up  so  that  the  spout  of  the 
pump  is  about  four  feet  higher  than  the  driveway. 
The  two  casks  are  placed  so  as  to  be  filled  conven¬ 
iently  with  the  short  trough.  Forty-eight  gallons  of 
water  is  put  in  each,  and  a  bag  containing  48  pounds 
of  blue  vitriol  is  hung  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water;  this  dissolves  in  about  two  hours,  so  that  as 
fast  as  one  cask  is  used  up  the  other  is  ready.  The 
boy  drives  up  to  the  pump,  dips  out  eight  gallons  of 
vitriol  solution,  and  puts  it  in  the  sprayer.  Then  he 
lays  the  long  trough,  which  is  a  piece  of  galvanized 
roll  ridge  cap,  on  the  funnel  and  pumps  water  into 
the  tank  until  a  little  gauge  hole  in  the  end  indicates 
45  gallons.  Next  he  mixes  six  pounds  of  ground  fin¬ 
ishing  lime  in  four  gallons  of  water,  puts  it  in  the 
sprayer  and  drives  off.  The  whole  operation  takes 
scarce  longer  than  the  telling,  and  is  far  easier  than 
our  old  way  of  using  pails  for  dissolving  and  filling. 

New  York.  henry  r.  sill,  jr. 


BUCKWHEAT  IN  THE  NORTH. 

We  consider  buckwheat  one  of  our  best  crops.  I 
have  kept  from  100  to  130  hens  for  the  past  20  years 
and  consider  buckwheat  the  best  one  feed  for  poultry. 
When  I  have  the  buckwheat  to  feed  I  feed  all  they 
will  eat ;  when  boxes  are  nearly  empty  I  put  in  more. 
Certainly  nothing  seems  to  start  pigs  along  better  than 
small  potatoes  boiled  and  mixed  while  hot  with  buck¬ 
wheat  bran  and  middlings.  We  feed  buckwheat  mixed 
with  oats  to  horses  with  good  results — one-third  or 
one-fourth  buckwheat.  We  get  the  lightest,  whitest 
and  best  flour  from  Japanese  buckwheat.  It  is  not 
always  a  sure  crop,  straw  stronger,  and  '  harder  to 
thrash,  and  rquires  better  soil  than  other  buckwheats. 
What  is  called  here  Antimason  buckwheat  is  generally 
sown  for  feed — a  small  buckwheat — not  very  good  for 
flour.  A  fair  piece  of  sod,  turned  over  in  the  Fall 
requires  no  manure  for  buckwheat.  I  have  had  a  fine 
crop  the  second  year  by  wetting  the  seed  and  rolling 
it  in  good  fertilizer  and  sowing  immediately,  mixing 
not  more  than  one  bushel  each  time.  It  soon  dries  out 
and  will  not  hold  the  fertilizer.  We  drag  with  a 
spring  drag  as  soon  as  seed  is  sown,  in  order  that 
seed  may  not  dry  off  and  be  separated  from  its  coat¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer;  100  pounds  fertilizer  used  in  this  way 
is  better  than  200  pounds  sown  broadcast,  as  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  is  right  at  the  root  of  the  plant.  Buck¬ 
wheat  requires  very  little  manure.  If  too  much  is 
used,  or  if  soil  is  too  rich,  the  buckwheat  grows 
rank,  and  will  lodge ;  such  buckwheat  has  little  if  any 
grain.  We  sow  buckwheat  from  the  10th  to  20th  of 
June,  after  other  crops  are  in.  The  grain  fills  better 
after  cool  nights  come.  Hot  dry  weather  when  plants 
are  in  bloom  blasts  the  flower,  and  we  get  little  if  any 
grain.  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  sow  much  after 
June  20  here  in  the  Adirondacks  as  we  are  liable  to  get 
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frost  soon  after  September  1.  I  usually  sow  my 
garden  seeds  May  25,  but  last  year  the  ground  was 
frozen  some,  and  white  with  snow  on  that  date,  so  I 
waited  till  June  1.  Our  desire  is  to  sow  buckwheat 
as  late  as  possible  and  escape  early  frost  in  September. 
I  save  all  the  straw  very  carefully  for  bedding.  I  like 
to  have  enough  so  the  pigs  can  bury  up  in  it  out  of 
sight.  Cattle  eat  it,  but  I  never  supposed  there  was 
much  nutriment  in  it.  Some  stack  buckwheat  straw 
in  the  barnyard  and  put  a  fence  around  it,  close 
enough  so  the  cattle  can  reach  it.  Then  they  eat  it 
clean.  s.  c.  Armstrong. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  USE  OF  A  WEEDER. 

I  consider  the  weeder  one  of  our  most  useful  farm 
tools  when  properly  used,  but  how  seldom  it  is  that 
the  weeder  is  really  properly  used !  Just  lately  I 
have  been  amused  to  watch  a  man  near  here  using 
a  weeder  in  a  cornfield.  He  runs  it  on  the  principle 
of  the  story  of  one  of  our  hard-headed  old  New 
England  forefathers,  who  was  riding  along  the  rough, 
rocky  roads,  so  common  in  those  days,  with  his  wife 
by  his  side  in  an  ordinary  spring  wagon.  In  crossing 
an  unusually  rough  spot  in  the  road  the  spring  on  the 
wife’s  side  broke,  when  the  old  man  exclaimed  im¬ 
patiently,  “I  always  hist  up  a  little.”  This  man  in  the 
cornfield  evidently  had  the  same  idea  to  “hist  up  a  lit¬ 
tle”  all  the  way  across,  and  as  he  did  not  start  the 
weeder  until  the  corn  was  two  or  three  inches  high,  and 
the  weeds  higher,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  weeder  in 
question  will  soon  be  thrown  aside  as  a  “new-fangled 
contraption,”  and  the  hoe  and  bull-tongue  cultivator  in¬ 
stalled  in  its  place.  I  am  so  firmly  convinced  that  the 
weeder  ought  not  to  be  held  up  that  I  seldom  touch  the 
handles,  except  in  turning  at  the  ends,  and  have  run 
mine  for  days  at  a  time  with  a  fertilizer  sack  con¬ 
taining  40  or  50  pounds  of  stones  tied  securely  on 
top  of  the  frame  to  which  teeth  are  bolted.  The 
weight  of  stones  will  be  much  more  easily  kept  in 
place  if  it  is  made  up  of  six  or  eight  smaller  stones 
rather  than  one  larger  one. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  land  must  be  well 
fitted  and  free  from  trash  and  sods  if  the  weeder  is 
to  be  weighted  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  work  which 
pays  well.  I  like  to  be  particular  in  hitching  to  the 
weeder  to  see  that  the  shafts  are  held  at  just  the 
proper  height  to  allow  the  three  rows  of  teeth  to  do 
just  the  same  work.  This  is  a  point  too  often  neg¬ 
lected.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  weeder  running  with 
either  the  front  or  back  row  of  teeth  hardly  working 
at  all  on  account  of  carelessness  in  this  particular. 
The  proper  time  and  manner  of  using  a  weeder  in 
corn  and  potatoes  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  in 
these  columns,  but  seldom  does  anyone  ask  about  the 
use  of  the  implement  in  fields  of  sown  or  drilled 
grain,  and  yet  careful  trials  and  an  experience  of 
many  years  and  on  many  different  soils  has  convinced 
me  that  the  benefit  to  crops  of  this  character  is  as 
great  in  proportion  as  it  is  with  corn  or  potatoes. 
Before  weeders  were  so  well  known  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  over  my  grain  fields  with  a  light 
smoothing  harrow  with  teeth  well  slanted.  This  im¬ 
plement  always  gave  good  results  if  used  when  grain 
was  two  or  three  inches  high.  Of  course  if  grass  or 
clover  was  to  be  seeded  with  the  grain  as  is  common 
here  the  seed  must  be  sown  broadcast  just  before  or 
immediately  after  the  weeder  or  harrow  is  used. 

Vermont.  l.  c.  Litchfield. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HIRED  MEN. 

On  page  533  Mr.  J.  D.  Prickett  gave  an  account  of 
some  helpful  farm  machinery.  We  printed  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  four-horse  disk  plow  driven  by  a  woman. 
Mr.  Prickett  sends  us  the  following  note : 

“A  word  about  the  lady  sitting  on  the  disk  plow 
seat.  Under  protest  Mrs.  Prickett  took  the  ‘seat  of 
honor.’  Her  health  requiring  out-of-door  life,  she 
secured  a  girl  for  housework  and  mounted  that  plow, 
and  with  four  horses  did  more  and  better  work  than 
any  two  men  I  ever  had  around.  Upon  our  level  land 
and  with  nothing  to  do  but  handle  the  team  (no  levers 
to  touch)  she  found  the  task  mere  play.  She  excuses 
the  ‘indignity’  of  it  by  saying,  ‘Well,  it  is  honest  work.' 
When  we  first  began  using  the  four-horse  teams  the 
neighbors  laughed,  but  later  one  confessed  we  two  did 
more  than  any  three  men.  I  send  a  picture,  Fig.  259, 
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of  our  two-horse  cultivator  with  our  10-year-old  boy 
at  the  helm.  He  does  not  handle  the  cultivator  right 
along,  but  part  of  the  time  takes  the  place  of  two 
men  with  the  old-fashioned  one-horse  cultivator.  I 
am  short  one  man  now,  and  with  41  acres,  of  corn 
and  29  acres  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  coming  in  bloom 
(June  8),  I  find  the  boy  comes  in  pretty  handy.  I 
first  cultivate  every  other  row,  and  as  the  cultivator 
cuts  more  than  half  way  this  leaves  less  hard  ground 
in  the  remaining  rows,  and  here  is  where  the  boy 
gets  in  his  work.”  J.  d.  prickett. 

Ohio. 
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BRIEF  TALK  ON  BEES. 

How  the  Beginner  Makes  His  Start. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  bees  and  have  been 
trying  to  raise  them.  I  had  some  twice,  and  the  moths 
ate  them  up.  Any  information  will  he  very  acceptable. 
Can  one  buy  the  egg  and  raise  them  that  way?  Could 
I  send  away  for  them  and  what  do  they  cost?  How  are 
they  fed  during  the  Winter  and  how  rid  them  of  moths? 

Iligginsville,  Mo.  m.  e.  w. 

The  only  practical  way  for  anyone  wishing  only  a 
few  bees  is  to  purchase  one  or  more  colonies  from 
some  one  who  has  them  for  sale.  If  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  life  history  of  the  bee  you  would  better 
buy  but  one,  and  be  sure  you  get  a  strong  colony. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  eggs  and  raising 
bees  that  way,  for  while  every  bee  is  raised  from  an 
egg,  that  egg  is  laid  in  a  cell  of  honeycomb  in  a  hive, 
is  kept  warm  by  the  bees  and  hatches  in  three  days 
into  a  small  worm  or  properly  larva.  These  larvre 
are  then  fed  by  the  nurse  bees  for  six  days,  during 
which  time  they  have  grown  from  a  mere  speck  into 
a  worm  that  fills  the  cell,  and  the  bees  then  cap  or 
seal  the  cells  over,  and  the  larva  spins  itself  a  cocoon 
inside  the  cell.  A  change  slowly  takes  place  in  the 
shape  until  about  12  days  after  being  sealed  up  in 
the  cell  a  perfect  bee  gnaws  the 
capping  from  the  cell,  and  comes 
out  to  join  the  rest  of  the  colony, 
ready  for  its  life  work. 

Bees  can  be  bought  from  people 
who  make  a  business  of  breeding 
bees  for  sale,  but  the  express  com¬ 
panies  charge  double  or  triple  rates 
on  live  bees,  and  the  risk  in  ship¬ 
ping  in  hot  weather  is  quite  great; 
besides  the  breeders  charge  full 

prices  for  anything  they  have  to 
sell.  I  have  before  me  quotations 
of  from  $8  to  $12  per  colony, 
while  in  Fall  or  Winter  they 
can  sometimes  be  bought  for  as 
low  as  $4  per  colony  in  large 

lots.  I  do  not  know  the  local 

conditions  of  other  States,  but  $5 
is  considered  a  fair  price  here  if 
anyone  wants  ito  isell,  and  they 

often  sell  for  less  at  public  sales. 

But  they  are  also  often  in  bad 
condition.  If  I  wanted  to  make 
a  start  in  bees,  knowing  what  I  do 
now,  I  would  advise  anyone  to  go 
to  some  bee  keeper  in  whom  I  had 
confidence,  tell  him  what  he  want¬ 
ed  and  pay  his  price  if  it  was 
anything  in  reason,  sooner  than 
send  away  and  have  bees  sent  by 
express. 

The  life  history  of  the  wax  moth 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
bee,  except  that  the  eggs  are  laid 
by  a  moth  and  the  larvae  feed  on 
the  wax  of  which  honeycomb  is 
built.  They  are  only  little  less 
prolific  than  the  bee,  and  will  soon 
ruin  a  small  or  queenless  colony  of 
bees.  The  only  way  is  to  keep 
your  colonies  strong,  and  the  moths 
will  do  no  harm.  The  best  way  is 
to  get  pure  Italian  bees,  as  they 
will  not  tolerate  wax  moths  under 
any  conditions  and  the  moths  never 
harm  a  strong  colony  of  black  bees, 
but  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
there  may  be  some  present,  and  lay 
eggs  in  the  supers,  so  that  when 
you  take  off  your  surplus  they  hatch  out  and  spoil 
the  honey  by  eating  the  comb  and  spinning  their 
cocoons  in  and  all  over  it.  I  have  seen  beautiful 
comb  honey  ruined  often  in  this  way.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  this,  and  if  you  have  bees  stick  it  in  your 
hat.  Keep  pure  Italians  if  you  can,  strong  colonies 
anyway,  and  set  the  dog  on  anyone  who  has  any 
other  scheme  or  device  to  sell  for  getting  rid  of  wax 
moths.  Any  normal  colony  of  bees  in  a  hive  that  is 
large  enough  and  that  were  in  it  during  the  honey 
season  will  not  need  any  feeding  during  Winter,  as 
they  will  have  sufficient  honey  in  their  brood  nest  to 
carry  them  through.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  late 
swarm,  or  the  hive  too  small  for  a  very  prolific  queen, 
they  might  need  feeding  in  the  Fall,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  novice  to  feed  in  Winter  at  all,  and  un¬ 
certain  for  an  expert.  A  good  colony  should  have 
at  least  25  pounds  of  sealed  honey  in  the  Fall,  and 
40  would  be  still  better.  Don’t  forget  when  you  get 
your  bees  to  get  a  good  book  on  bee  keeping.  Get  it 
before  you  get  the  bees  if  you  can.  The  cojnbined 
knowledge  gained  by  research  of  the  past  is  more 
than  we  could  learn  in  our  lifetime,  and  we  can 
have  the  benefit  for  a  small  outlay.  j.  a.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  ROTATION  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 
Comparison  of  Rye  and  Hungarian. 

What  rotation  of  crops  would  you  suggest  in  starting 
a  farm  now  largely  in  sod? 

In  actual  farm  practice  one  is  seldom  able  to  carry 
out  complete  and  definite  system  of  rotation.  Where 
conditions  make  it  possible,  I  prefer  to  plant  corn 
for  the  first  crop  after  plowed  sod  land.  There,  is  no 
other  crop  which  seems  so  well  able  to  digest  the 
inert  plant  food.  The  seed  bed  can  be  readily  pre¬ 
pared,  and  corn  seems  to  thrive  especially  well  on  sod 
land.  I  prefer  planting  potatoes  on  land  the  second 
year  from  sod;  this  will  give  the  turf  a  chance  to  de¬ 
compose  ;  the  soil  can  be  fitted  thoroughly,  and  the 
potatoes  can  be  planted  to  the  proper  depth.  On 
freshly  plowed  land  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  cover 
the  potatoes  uniformly  to  the  full  depth  desired. 

Hungarian  is  one  of  these  crops  which  is  generally 
grown  without  reference  to  any  particular  rotation.  It 
is  quite  properly  called  a  “catch  crop.”  If  for  any 
reason  the  hay  crop  proves  to  be  a  failure,  or  shorter 
than  was  expected,  the  ground  may  immediately  be 
fitted  after  cutting  the  hay,  and  Hungarian  seed  may 
be  sown  about  the  first  of  July.  I  prefer  not  to  seed 


land  to  grass  with  Hungarian,  because  unless  the 
conditions  are  almost  ideal,  so  far  as  moisture  and 
soil  texture  are  concerned,  the  grass  seed  is  likely  to 
fail.  Hungarian  is  a  gross  feeder  and  will  take  all 
the  moisture  and  plant  food  it  needs  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  grass  crop.  If  oats  and  peas  are 
given  a  definite  place  in  the  crop  system,  they  will 
also,  of  course,  be  seeded  in  the  early  Spring,  and  if 
cut  at  the  proper  time  for  hay  they  will  be  removed 
from  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  July.  If  this 
ground  is  plowed  at  once  and  rolled — unless  it  is  a 
clay  soil — and  harrowed  about  six  times  until  the 
middle  of  August,  the  grass  and  clover  seed  may  be 
sown  at  that  time  with  the  chances  very  much  in 
favor  of  securing  a  good  stand  of  grass. 

If  I  were  going  to  recommend  a  definite  rotation 
I  would  possibly  plant  as  follows:  First  year,  corn; 
second  year,  potatoes  on  part,  oats  and  peas  on  part; 
third  year,  rye  following  potatoes,  grass  and  clover 
seed  following  oats  and  peas.  I  have  found  rye  one 
of  the  most  valuable  crops  in  New  England.  I  sow  it 
on  corn  ground  after  the  corn  crop  is  removed  or 
before.  I  put  it  on  potato  ground  if  it  may  be  as  late 
as  October,  and  if  one  wishes  to  seed  with  grass  and 
clover  it  can  be  put  on  in  the  Spring.  If  the  smooth¬ 


ing  harrow  is  used  thoroughly,  a  seed  bed  may  be 
fitted  for  the  grass  which  will  be  almost  ideal.  The 
rye  will  not  be  injured  by  this  fitting,  but  will  be 
rather  improved.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a  field 
of  rye  on  which  grass  and  clover  seed  were  sown 
in  April,  and  the  seeding  is  almost  ideal.  If  Hun¬ 
garian  is  grown,  that  is  really  one  of  the  millets,  but 
I  would  advise  leaving  it  out  of  the  system  of  rota¬ 
tion,  and  would  make  only  occasional  use  of  it  if  at 
all.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Connecticut.  _ 

A  FLAT  IRON  LOSES  HEAT. 

Changes  Induced  by  Rust. 

A  woman  complains  that  after  20  years’  use  her  flat¬ 
irons  no  longer  hold  heat,  but  cool  very  rapidly.  4  would 
like  to  know  whether  irons  do  undergo  any  change  as  a 
result  of  long  use,  which  would  cause  rapid  cooling. 

A.  T. 

The  only  change  which  can  occur  in  flatirons  with 
use,  which  could  in  any  way  affect  their  ability  to 
retain  heat,  is  that  due  to  rusting  of  the  sides  and 
upper  surface.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
polished  metal  surfaces  retain  heat  materially  better 
than  a  rough  surface  does,  when  the  heat  is  lost  by 
radiation  as  would  be  the  case  from 
the  upper  and  side  surfaces  when 
in  use.  When  the  flatiron  becomes 
much  pitted  by  rusting  the  amount 
of  surface  which  is  exposed  from 
which  radiation  can  take  place  is 
materially  increased,  and  on  this 
account  the  irons  cool  faster  and  of 
course  heat  more  slowly  when  on 
the  stove,  and  will  have  a  some¬ 
what  lower  temperature  when  taken 
from  the  stove.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  if  a  body  being 
heated  on  the  stove  loses  heat  10 
per  cent  more  rapidly  than  another 
body  of  the  same  form  and  weight, 
the  body  which  loses  heat  most 
rapidly  would  have  a  temperature 
when  on  the  stove  somewhat  lower 
than  the  body  which  could  lose  heat 
less  rapidly,  so  that  rusty  flatirons 
might  be  somewhat  less  efficient 
than  brightly  polished  ones,  first, 
because  they  would  have  a  some¬ 
what  lower  temperature  when  taken 
from  the  stove,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  lose  heat 
faster  by  radiation  because  of  the 
rough  surface. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  a  heavy  iron,  with 
the  smoothest  surface,  holds  more 
heat,  because  of  its  greater  weight, 
than  a  light  iron  does.  The  factor 
which  makes  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  length  of  time  a  flatiron  will 
retain  heat  when  in  use  is  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
article,  which  exhausts  the  heat 
rapidly  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  must  be 
evaporated.  To  illustrate:  It  re¬ 
quires  9G6  units  of  heat  to  evap¬ 
orate  a  pound  of  water  after  its 
temperature  has  been  raised  to  the 
boiling  point.  A  five-pound  flatiron 
leaving  the  stove  at  a  temperature 
of  400  degrees  F.  and  cooling  down 
to  220  degrees,  which  is  eight  de¬ 
grees  above  boiling  heat,  could  give 
only  about  108  heat  units,  and  probably  not  more  than 
100  of  these  units  could  be  transferred  to  the  pieces 
being  ironed,  so  that  approximately  the  heat  carried  by 
10  irons  would  be  required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water  from  the  garments  being  ironed.  Unnecessary 
moisture,  therefore,  carried  by  the  clothes  which 
are  being  ironed  has  perhaps  more  to  do  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  determining  the  length  of  time  irons 
will  remain  sufficiently  warm  for  good  service. 

F.  H.  KING. 

MICHIGAN  ORCHARDS.— I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Hope  Farm  man  that  I  was  born  and  lived  my  first  20 
years  in  the  edge  of  the  Michigan  pine  land  in  Gratiot 
County,  and  some  of  the  land  that  20  years  ago  was 
called  useless  is  to-day  bearing  good  crops,  especially 
fruit.  One  of  the  best  peach  orchards  I  know  of  is  located 
in  Sevilie  township,  Gratiot  County,  and  I  can  remember 
when  most  of  the  land  was  nothing  but  pine  stumps  and 
sand.  I  fully  believe  that  any  land  properly  handled  can 
be  made  to  produce  paying  crops.  c.  t.  s. 

De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

France  continues  to  increase  its  consumption  of  liquors, 
which  has  risen  from  2.4  liters  per  capita  annually  in 

1831  to  8.7  liters  in  1900.  This  is  greater  than  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  British  Isles,  which  continues  to  lessen, 
the  annual  consumption  now  being  five  liters  per  capita. 
Norway  has  changed  from  10  liters  per  capita  in  1833  to 
3.1  in  1900,  and  northern  Europe  generally  is  showing  a 
growth  of  temperance  sentiment. 


CLUSTER  OF  CHESAPEAKE  STRAWBERRIES.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  2G0. 
,  See  Ruralisms,  Page  586. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  ot  the  writer  to  insure  attention,  be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME ! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTIIAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . EeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BI3N.T.  M.  WIECOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Sehodaek,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y, 


THE  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 
What  To  Do  With  Them. 

I  usually  mow  off  the  tops  and  burn  on 
the  patch  or  rake  the  leaves  into  the 
space  between  rows  and  burn  there,  then 
cultivate  as  previous  year.  Usually  X  take 
two,  sometimes  three  crops.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  single  hill  culture,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  us.  I  have 
not  tried  any  new  varieties  this  year,  but 
have  fruited  the  Challenge  and  Ridgway. 
The  latter  seems  best  in  this  soli  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  it  pays  to  spray.  We  used 
Pyro,  this  year  with  good  results. 

Illinois.  e.  s.  k. 

Part  of  my  bed  last  year  after  it  was 
done  bearing  I  mowed  the  tops  off ;  the 
other  part  I  thinned  out  the  plants,  but  did 
not  mow.  The  part  mowed  off  I  thinned 
out  also.  I  then  plowed  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  kept  it  cultivated  till 
Fall.  The  part  that  was  mowed  off  gave 
the  most  berries  and  the  nicest,  but  none 
of  the  old  patch  came  up  to  the  new  patch. 
I  think  I  would  have  made  more  had  I  not 
bothered  with  the  old  patch  and  planted  a 
new  ifatch  as  large  as  the  old  one.  They 
might  have  done  better  if  the  ground  was 
more  fertile.  I  had  the  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Glen  Mary.  New  York  hung 
full,  and  there  were  soQie  large  ones  the 
first  picking,  but  the  drought  soon  made 
them  run  small,  and  they  were  soon  gone. 
They  were  the  best  table  berry  I  had.  Presi¬ 
dent  bore  a  few  large  ones,  poor  yield ;  Glen 
Mary  lasted  the  longest,  but  none  of  them 
yielded  a  half  crop  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  I  had  a  few  Abington  for  trial* 
Flavor  is  excellent,  but  didn’t  yield  well. 
Not  many  large  ones.  I  also  had  a  few 
McKinley,  but  they  seemed  to  be  the  same 
as  New  York.  j.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  we  do  anything  to  them  other  than  to 
turn  them  upside  down  with  breaking  plow, 
it  is  to  turn  a  shallow  furrow  from  each 
side  over  the  row,  then  harrow  ridges  down 
with  spike  or  spring-tooth  harrow.  When 
plants  come  through  we  use  cultivator  same 
as  for  newly  set  bed.  cutting  out  perennial 
weeds  with  hoes.  Before  commencing  this 
treatment  we  clip  with  mower  and  either 
rake  off  clean  or  burn  over.  By  this 
treatment  we  usually  get  two  crops  from 
one  planting,  the  second  crop  of  course 
not  so  heavy  or  fine  fruit  as  first,  but  as  it 
does  not  cost  so  much  in  plants,  labor,  etc., 
is  usually  a  profitable  one.  The  above 
treatment  is  best  we  have  found  for  the 
matted  row  system,  which  is  the  way  we 
grow  most  of  our  berries.  If  a  bed  be¬ 
comes,  after  the  first  crop,  very  foul  with 
weeds  or  grass,  especially  perennials,  we 
think  it  best  to  turn  under,  as  the  labor 
of  cleaning  such  a  plantation  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  one  who  has  nev^r 
actually  had  the  (experience.  We  have 
never  had  much  experience  with  hill  cul¬ 
ture,  but  do  not  think  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  try  to  get  more  than  two  or  three 
crops  from  same  planting.  In  our  soil, 
which  is  mostly  friable  clay,  the  tendency 
to  “go  to  grass”  is  too  strong  to  make 
it  profitable  to  try  to  take  more  than  two 
crops  from  any  system  of  cultivation.  We 
have  not  been  doing  much  in  the  way  of 
testing  new  varieties  of  late.  We  used  to 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
that  way,  but  now  we  let  “the  other  fel¬ 
low”  do  the  testing.  In  fact,  about  the 
newest  thing  we  '  have  in  strawberries  ex¬ 
cept  a  couple  of  promising  seedlings  which 
we  found  growing  on  our  own  place,  is 
Dunlap.  We  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  pollenizers  for  the  good  old  Bubach 
(which  is  one  of  our  main  standbys  for 
fancy  fruit),  as  it  adds  color  to  that 
otherwise  fine  berry,  making  it  much  show¬ 
ier  in  crates.  Dunlap  being  so  very  dark 
its  pollen  gives  Bubach  just  the  right 


shade  of  color.  As  a  cropper  Dunlap  with 
us  gives  about  two  or  three  pickings  of 
very  fine  berries  of  good  appearance  and 
fair  quality,  then  tapers  so  small  as  to  be 
unsalable.  We  do  not  like  a  variety  that 
sets  as  much  fruit  as  Dunlap.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  mature  it  •all.  Such  varieties 
always  taper  off  so  small  in  midseason  as 
to  make  their  fruit  look  poor  by  side  of 
Bubach,  Brandywine,  Glen  Mary  and  other 
varieties  that  only  undertake  as  much  as 
they  are  able  to  accomplish  well. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  v.  reefer. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  QUESTIONS. 
Advice  for  a  Canadian. 

I  have  read  much  of  the  value  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sown  among  corn  to  be  plowed 
down  as  fertilizer  for  corn  again,  and  have 
an  idea  that  this  scheme  could  be  worked 
indefinitely  and  the  ground  gradually 
built  up  without  any  manure.  As  I  intend 
sowing  about  an  acre  this  year  I  should 
like  some  advice  from  those  who  have 
tried  it.  In  the  first  place,  would  not 
the  hard  Winters  that  we  have  up  here  in 
Canada  winter-kill  it,  or  is  it  to  be  plowed 
down  in  the  Fall  before  it  freezes,  instead 
of  in  the  Spring?  Our  latitude  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  of  northern  New 
York  State,  as  we  are  right  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  line.  What  is  the  proper  amount  to 
sow  to  the  acre?  What  time  should  it  be 
sown  in  the  corn,  and  should  it  be  culti¬ 
vated  after  being  sown?  If  not  to  be 
plowed  until  Spring  how  late  should  it  be 
left  to  grow,  right  up  to  corn  planting 
time  or  earlier?  Also  let  me  know  the 
value  of  oats  cut  green  and  cured  for  hay 
for  horses  as  compared  ton  for  ton  with 
Timothy  hay.  What  weight  per  acre 
should  it  yield?  As  we  have  had  short 
crops  of  hay  for  a  number  of  years  here 
I  thought  it  would  pay  better  to  plow  up 
the  meadows  and  sow  heavy  with  oats  early 
as  possible,  and  cure  as  above,  and  then 
follow  with  a  cover  crop  such  as  buckwheat 
to  plow  under.  R-  H.  R. 

Ontario. 

You  are  rather  far  north  for  Crimson 
clover,  still  it  does  quite  well  in  some 
parts  of  Canada.  It  often  fails  the  first 
season,  but  improves  after  a"  year  or  two 
of  seeding.  Even  should  the  hard  Winters 
or  trying  Spring  kill  out  this  clover  you 
will  usually  get  good  value  from  the  Fall 
growth  alone.  It  is  not  plowed  under  in 
Fall  but  left  until  Spring.  We  sow  a  peck 
of  Crimson  clover  and  two  pounds  of  Cow- 
horn  turnips  mixed.  At  the  time  of  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn  we  scatter  this 
mixed  seed  over  the  field  and  follow  with 
a  cultivator,  going  twice  in  a  row.  This 
covers  the  seed,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a 
piece  of  plank  or  joist  dragging  behind  the 
cultivator  so  as  to  level  and  smooth  the 
land.  The  time  of  seeding  will,  of  course, 
vary,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
corn.  We  usually  plow  under  when  the 
clover  is  in  full  bloom.  Oat  hay  cut 
just  at  the  right  time  and  properly  cured 
contains  10  per  cent  more  nourishment 
than  Timothy  hay.  The  yield  will  average 
less.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  sow 
oats  alone.  Sow  Canada  field  peas  with 
them  and  cut  the  two  crops  together — as 
we  have  often  described. 
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Look  at  your  wheat  and  barley 
-study  them  well  before  cutting. 

Too  much  stalk  and  leaf  in  proportion  to  your  grain, 
means  too  much  nitrogen  in  your  soil. 

Use  fertilizers  with  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  Potash.  A  stronger 
stalk  and  heavier  head  will  be  the  result.  But  most  fertil¬ 
izers  are  too  low  in  Potash,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  right 
brand,  then  make  your  brand  complete  by  adding  15  pounds 
of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  your  mixture. 

Complete  fertilizer  (2-8-6)  means  best  crops  and  biggest 
profit. 

Every  agent  sells  phosphate.  Few  carry  Potash  in  stock. 
Arrange  for  Potash  now.  Potash  is  profit. 

Send  for  our  books  containing  facts  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Chicago— Monadnock  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Qa.— 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
10-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  PRICES  and  CATALOGUE. 
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HARDER 

PATENT  ROUND 

SILOS 


,  made  by  the  Inventors  and  old¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  continuous 
r  opening  silos  in  the  U.  S.  Harder 
•  Silos  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
r  two-lnoh  selected  lumber— white  hemlock. 

.  white  pine,  and  cypress,  perfectly  sound  tank 
stock  in  each.  Every  stave  is  beveled  with  ex- 


I  actness,  planed  smooth  both  sides,  and  has  a 
r  half-inch  tongue  and  groove.  Erery  silo  la 

■  •  m  »  _  *  _  1 . I A  *_  ..  I.  !  ....  a  U  n  «./4  n» 


1  heavy 


assembled  complete  before  It  Is  shipped.  Harder 
'  Silos  are  air  tight,  securely  hooped,  with  cou- 

Ltlnuous  opening  and  permanent  iron  lad¬ 
der.  Three  styles,  200  sizes.  Send  for 
fiVAfl  ‘Rootlet  todav. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Atlienia.  N.  J. 


PCI  CRY  PLANTS— White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal 
bCLLII  I  and  Winter  Queen,  $1.25  per  1000;  5000  for 
$5.  Prem.  L.  F.  Dutch,  Surehead  and  Danishball 
Cabbage,  $1  per  1000.  Aut.  Giant  Cauliflower,  35c.  per 
100;  $3  per  1000.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Sof,  Oheswold.Del. 


CAR  QAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $3.50  to  $4.50 
rUn  OA LX  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50  to  $3.00. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


NEW  CROP 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  of  my 
own  growing,  ready  June  10. 
Booking  orders  now.  Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


AlDDIinC  U/ADAIO  Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

uADDAub  WUnRIo  hammond’s  slug  shot 

So  used  for  28  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fall  Sowing  in  Wisconsin. 

I  have  a  light  sand.v  gravelly  soil,  15 
acres,  in  potatoes.  Could  1  sow  Crimson 
clover,  say  about  the  forepart  of  October 
and  get  a  catch,  and  he  able  to  get  a  good 
growth  to  turn  under  the  following  Spring 
again  to  be  planted  to  potatoes? 

Wisconsin.  s.  e.  m. 

It  would  not  pay  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
in  October.  It  would  make  hut  a  feeble 
growth  and  die  before  Spring.  In  northern 
Ncpv  Jersey  we  find  August  15  about  the 
limit  for  seeding.  The  clover  ought  to  go 
iu  before  that  date.  Y'ou  could  not  well 
sow  the  clover  in  the  potatoes,  as  digging 
would  kill  it.  We  should  dig  the  potatoes 
and  sow  rye  for  a  Winter  cover. 

Turnips  With  Clover. 

IIow  much  turnip  seed  ought  to  he  sown 
per  acre?  What  kind  and  when  ought  they 
to  be  plowed  under  for  fertilizer? 

New  Jersey.  e.  b.  s. 

We  use  two  pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnip 
seed  per  acre  with  the  clover.  They  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  over  Winter.  Most  of 
them  are  killed  by  Spring,  when  all  are 
plowed  under. 


Controlling  Potato  Blight. — I  should 
like  to  hear  the  experience  of  some  potato 
growers  as  to  the  best  method  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  blight  and  the  beetle  in  fields  of  10 
acres  or  larger.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
they  have  found  the  dry  Bordeaux  and 
arsenical  mixtures  applied  in  powder  or 
dust  form  as  effective  as  the  home  prepared 
applied  with  sprayer.  w.  h.  a. 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

R.  N.-lr. — Experience  is  wanted.  We 
are  using  dry  Bordeaux  on  potatoes  this 
year,  but  it  is  too  early  to  state  results. 


WHITMAN’S 


LATEST 

IMPROVED 


BALING  PRESSES 


The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  steam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  49-  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  rc guest. 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker*  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Trespassing  Lambs. 

My  neighbor’s  lambs  get  through  the 
wire  division  fence  and  injure  my  orchard. 
What  can  I  do?  f.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Send  a  written  demand  that  your  neigh¬ 
bor  fence  in  his  animals,  stating  that  you 
maintain  a  legal  fence,  that  he  must 
fence  them  in,  and  that  you  do  not  have 
to  fence  them  out.  If  he  does  not  keep 
them  at  home  call  in  the  fence  viewers 
to  inspect  the  fence.  They  will  report 
as  to  sufficiency  of  the  fence,  repairs  to 
be  made  and  distribution  of  expenses. 
Always  keep  a  copy  of  such  letters.  The 
fence  viewers  have  the  right  to  put  all 
the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  owner  who 
neglects  to  keep  up  a  proper  fence. 

Fencing  a  Right  of  Way. 

What  is  the  law  as  to  fencing  a  right  of 
way  through  another’s  land?  m.  h.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

A  right  of  way  is  the  privilege  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  land  at  such  times  as  are  per¬ 
mitted.  The  owner  cannot  call  on  the 
user  to  fence  it.  There  is  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  not  to  bother  the  owner  more  than 
possible,  but  this  is  not  enforceable  in  the 
courts. 


A  CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  read  The  R.  N.-Y  with  great  interest, 
and  recently  noted  some  discussion  of  the 
plan  of  a  city  man  with  limited  means  to 
go  to  the  country.  I  would  like  to  solicit 
some  advice  myself.  I  am  a  city-bred  man 
of  30  years,  with  a  good  income.  Could  I 
by  investing  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
in  a  good  small  farm  make  enough  to  live 
nicely  and  independently  without  having  to 
do  any  heavy  work  myself,  of  course 
adding  the  income  of  about  $10,000  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm?  My  idea  would  he 
to  hire  a  good  man  to  manage  things 
while  I  would  lend  a  hand  when  necessary, 
otherwise  I  would  spend  my  time  with 
light  work,  such  as  raising  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  chickens,  etc.  I  am  not  so  very 
lazy,  hut  I  am  unaccustomed  to  physical 
work,  and  would  have  a  farm  more  for  a 
pleasant  home  than  for  a  revenue  producer. 
Would  the  southwestern  States  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  East?  a.  n.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  could  he  done,  hut  the  man  to  do  it 
must  be  a  good  manager,  with  a  capacity 
for  handling  the  labor  of  others.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  readers  can  give  experi¬ 
ence.  For  such  an  enterprise  we  would 
choose  a  location  at  the  East  in  easy  reach 
of  markets.  _ _ 

“BIG  WING”  AND  LEG  WEAKNESS. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  first  raised  Leg¬ 
horns  in  large  numbers,  fully  25  per  cent 
of  the  cockerels  when  about  three  weeks 
old  had  drooping  wings.  Sometimes  we 
cut  the  feathers  to  help  them.  In  those 
days  chicks  were  fed  little  and  often ;  a 
balanced  grain  and  wet  mash  ration  with 
little  beef  scraps  and  no  shell.  With  the 
advent  of  hopper  feeding  the  trouble  dimin¬ 
ished  markedly,  hut  I  found  that  they  would 
eat  all  the  sifted  coal  ashes  I  could  give 
them,  and  that  started  me  feeding  sifted 
oyster  shells.  The  fine  chick  shell  can  he 
bought  or  the  fine  particles  sifted  from  the 
coarser  shell  usually  sold,  putting  a  few 
handfuls  from  the  start  in  each  pen  with 
the  sand  and  grit.  Since  feeding  this  I 
have  not  seen  a  case  in  three  years.  The 
theory  is  that  the  grit  always  fed  goes  to 
growth  of  feathers  in  the  Leghorns,  and 
there  is  not  lime  enough  in  the  grain  and 
grit  ration  to  give  sufficient  growth  to  the 
bony  framework  to  support  the  rapidly 
growing  wing  feathers.  The  addition  of 
the  beef  scrap  and  shell  makes  the  whole 
body  grow  symmetrically.  The  same  -holds 
true  of  leg  weakness  in  the  heavier  breeds, 
which  is  very  common  among  brooder-raised 
chicks.  The  addition  of  beef  scraps  and 
shell  to  the  ration  from  the  start  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  among  chicks  from  healthy  stock. 
Lincoln  once  said  that  the  best  investment 
a  young  man  could  make  was  to  pick  out 
the  right  father  and  mother,  so  all  the 
troubles  arising  among  newly  hatched 
chicks  that  are  not  due  to  defective  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding  or  feeding,  can  be  prevented 
by  breeding  only  mature  healthy  birds, 
kept  on  free  range  in  colony  houses  from 
Fall  until  after  the  hatching  season  is 
over.  Yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  are 
the  best ;  keep  your  cockerels  isolated  until 
a  month  before  the  breeding  season,  and 
they  will  come  to  the  breeding  pens  with 
strong  vitality,  which  gives  good  healthy 
germs  that  hatch  and  live. 

New  York.  buciianan  bukr. 

1  he  Garber  Pear. — We  have  never  rec¬ 
ommended  the  Garber  except  for  polleniz- 
ing  purposes,  hut  as  we  have  recently  had 
more  inquiries  for  the  trees  than  heretofore 
we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  others  as  to  its  quality. 

HOOPES,  BRO  &  THOMAS  COMPANY. 


Wood  Ashes  With  Manure; 

Would  it  be  wise  to  put  stable  manure, 
hen  dung,  and  ashes  together  in  a  shed 
where  it  is  trampled,  and  could  anything 
in  the  way  of  kainit  be  mixed  with  this 
to  increase  its  value  economically,  and 
not  injure  the  feet  of  farm  animals? 
What  would  he  the  best  method  of  improv¬ 
ing  10  acres  of  land  while  it  is  pasturing 
one  horse  and  two  cows?  I  have  recently 
bought  this  small  tract  and  have  plowed 
and  seeded  to  cow  peas.  It  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  com  continuously  for  five  years ;  plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  have  been  very  poor. 

Croome,  Md.  r.  e.  b. 

No.  it  is  not  wise  to  mix  wood  ashes  with 
manure.  The  lime  in  the  ashes  will  set 
free  ammonia.  Kainit  is  better  to  use  on 
manure.  It  adds  potash,  and  will  preserve 
the  ammonia  instead  of  releasing  it.  You 
can  hardly  do  better  than  begin  by  sowing 
cow  peas  on  that  land.  We  should  use  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre  with  the  peas. 
Plow  them  under  and  sow  rye,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  soil  is  fit. 

Wood  Ashes  on  Oats. 

We  have  about  10  barrels  of  wood  ashes 
that  have  been  out  in  the  weather  all 
Winter.  Of  course  they  are  wet.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  these  ashes  would 
be  good  to  put  on  oats  to  make  them  grow? 
Would  tney  have  to  be  put  on  when  it  is 
raining?  The  oats  are  about  12  to  14 
inches  in  height  and  have  the  black  smut. 

McKee  City,  N.  Y.  q.  b. 

The  ashes  will  supply  lime,  potash  and 
some  phosphoric  acid.  They  do  not  con¬ 
tain  any  nitrogen,  and  from  your  state¬ 
ment  we  think  the  oats  need  nitrogen 
more  than  anything  else.  We  should  use 
75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in 
addition  to  the  ashes.  You  need  not  wait 
until  the  rain  comes.  There  is  not  enough 
of  the  10  barrels  of  ashes  to  make  much  of 
a  showing;  a  ton  to  the  acre  is  not  a  largb 
dose. 


Tile  Drainage.— I  have  put  in  almost 
three  miles  this  year,  and  expect  to  com¬ 
plete  nearly  five  miles.  I  suppose  Illinois 
uses  more  tile  than  any  other  State. 
Round  clay  tile  are  used  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  so  far  as  my  observation  in  18  years 
goes.  The  National  Tile  Works  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  makes  this  kind  of  tile  and 
run  night  and  day  when  necessary,  both 
Summer  and  Winter.  Any  clay  tile  that 
would  admit  much  water  through  mem 
would  be  so  soft  as  to  he  almost  useless. 
Anyone  who  tries  to  make  you  believe 
that  much  of  the  efficiency  of  a  tile  de¬ 
pends  upon  water  entering  them,  except 
through  the  joints,  is,  in  my  opinion,  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence.  I  take  it  that  the 
reason  why  clay  tile  are  used  is  because 
they  are  cheaper.  At  Belleville,  Ill.,  a  man 
is  manufacturing  concrete  tile  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  will  not  work. 
But  whether  they  will  last  so  long  is  an¬ 
other  question.  Tile  must  be  below  freez¬ 
ing  point,  if  a  little  soft  to  prevent  deter¬ 
ioration.  The  principal  thing  is  to  have 
‘good  tile,  solid,  and  then  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  man  put  them  in  with  an  instrument, 
unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fall.  Tile 
should  he  at  least  four-inch  to  secure 
good  results,  as  they  are  for  wet  weather 
and  should  remove  water  rapdly.  My  80-rod 
strings  are  half  5’s  and  half  4’s.  They 
act  quickly,  as  all  run  directly  to  open 
ditch.  '  c.  o.  d.b. 

Illinois. 

Killing  Sassafras. — T.  L.  W.  Deer, 
Ark.,  asks  on  page  169  what  will  kill  sas¬ 
safras  on  land.  I  have  had  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  with  sassafras  sprouts,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exterminate  it  by  grubbing.  At  the 
Arkansas  Agricultural  Station  experiments 
were  tried  with  several  chemicals,  and  it 
was  found  that  sassafras  was  successfully 
destroyed  by  applying  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  material  was  applied  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stem  July  20.  On  sprouts 
three  to  five  feet  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  was  used,  pouring  it  down  the 
stem,  beginning  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  This  portion  of  the  stem  turned 
brown  in  a  few  days.  The  top  of  the 
plant  was  brown  and  dead  in  a  short  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  several  were  dug 
up  to  examine  the  roots.  The  roots  were 
dead  to  the  end  of  the  roots  taken  out, 
the  heart-wood  being  discolored.  As  this 
material  costs  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pint 
it  is  more  expensive  than  the  grubbing  hoe, 
but  cheaper  in  the  end  for  the  scattering 
sprouts.  See  Bulletin  No.  91,  Arkansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  I  have  tried  this  meth¬ 
od  on  a  small  scale  and  find  it  effective. 
As  the  fumes  are  fatal  if  inhaled  in  quan¬ 
tities,  care  must  he  exercised  in  treating 
sprouts,  and  also  keep  it  out  of  reach  of 
fire,  as  it  is  very  explosive  when  coming 
in  contact  with  a  lighted  lamp  or  with 
fire.  G.  w. 

Auto  With  Air-cooled  Engine. — I 
Would  like  the  experience  of  some  one  who 
has  used  a  high-wheel  auto  with  air-cooled 
engine.  Are  they  a  success?  M.  L.  B. 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 
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Our  Report 
is  Coming 

Watch  for  it! 


Meanwhile  read  these 

Advance  Reports 

from  various  State 
Stations— 1908. 

EVERY  SAMPLE  TAKEN 
IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET 
BY  STATE  AGENTS 


NAME  OF  STATE  AND  BRAND 

PER  CENT. 

GUARAN¬ 
TEED  BY  US 

PER  CENT 
FOUND 

BY  STATE 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Excelsior  Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

Q  A1 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

tf.4  ( 
ry  f\n 

4,VL 
ft  1  Q 

Potash . 

o  lo 

QUA 

o.UU 

Peruvian  Market  Gardeners  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

K  HA 

*  ftO 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

O.  <4 

O.O/C 
in  oo 

Potash . 

o.UU 

JLV.  /C/C 

1  1  f\A 

1U.UU 

1 1.U4 

CONNECTICUT 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha  Grade 

Nitrogen . 

7.06 

6.50 

2.00 

1  ft* 

7.27 

Available  Phos.  Acid. ...  . 

Potash . 

7.85 

2.51 

o  9« 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Bone 
Superphosphate 

Nitrogen . . 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

I.oO 
u  nn 

10  56 

2.53 

2.30 

10.23 

5.18 

1  56 

9  85 
3.29 

3.58 

7.53 
8.92 

Potash . 

o  9* 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Celebrated  Special  Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

/C.  /CO 

1  A* 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

1.  OO 

ft  nn 

Potash . 

a  nn 

E,  FRANK  COE’S  New  Englander  Corn  and 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

n  ftn 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

u.ou 

7.60 

Cl(\ 

Potash . 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Tobacco  and  Onion  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

3  nn 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

a  nn 

Potash  . 

8.00 

VERMONT 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Bone 
Superphosphate 

Nitrogen . 

1.85 

9.00 

9.  9* 

o  no 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

6  vo 

Q  HA 

Potash . 

V.  <4 

O  ft/4 

*.o4 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  New  Englander  Corn  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen  ...  . 

0.80 

7.50 

3  00 

1.40 

9  36 
3.05 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

Potash . 

Cftm  is  a  difference  in  fertilizers,  flre  YOU  using  tDe  BEST? 
Tf  not,  use  tDe  best  for  your  fall  Seeding. 


OUR  FERTILIZER  LITERATURE,  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST,  WILL  GIVE 

YOU  FULL  INFORMATION. 

T5he  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

24  STONE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost  —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS."  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 

A  Fair  Strawberry  Season. — The 
strawberry  season  opened  with  much 
promise.  Plants  wintered  well  and  de¬ 
veloped  profuse  bloom,  which  was  not 
greatly  interfered  with  by  frost  or 
fog.  An  enormous  set  of  berries  re¬ 
sulted,  but  rains  ceased  just  as  ripening 
began,  and  the  unusually  hot  and  dry 
weather  that  followed  cut  short  the 
yields  especially  of  the  later  varieties. 
The  season  was  shortened  fully  10  days, 
and  the  total  crop  probably  reduced  to 
less  than  the  average.  The  first  pick¬ 
ing,  coming  earlier  than  usual,  met  a 
glut  of  southern  berries.  Prices  ruled 
low  even  for  the  finest  qualities,  and 
it  was  feared  there  would  be  little  profit 
in  the  local  output,  particularly  as  co¬ 
pious  press  reports  had  intimated  that 
the  northern  crop  would  be  so  large 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  utilized.  Re¬ 
ceipts,  however,  fell  off  so  rapidly  after 
the  first  rush  that  prices  were  well 
maintained  throughout  the  season,  and 
even  rose  enough  toward  the  end 
to  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
shortages  caused  by  the  drought.  An 
average  of  eight  cents  the  quart  was 
probably  received  by  growers  for  really 
good  grades.  The  season  of  1908  will 
be  recorded  as  quite  satisfactory  for 
New  Jersey  strawberry  specialists. 

Standard  and  New  Varieties. — The 
main  money  makers  of  the  season,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  were  Success  and  Glen  Mary, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Both  produced  enormous  crops  that 
were  little  injured  by  drought,  as  they 
ripened  early.  Success  berries  are  of 
good  flavor,  large  size  and  bright  color, 
but  too  soft  to  stand  long  shipment  or 
rough  usage.  For  home  markets  it  is 
excellent  and  has  steadily  gained  favor 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Glen  Mary 
has  been  longer  before  the  public,  and 
now  probably  stands  in  higher  estima¬ 
tion  as  a  commercial  variety  over  wide 
territory  than  any  other  sort.  It  is 
easy  to  grow,  and  is  wonderfully  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  berries  run  large,  of  good 
dark  color,  and  are  fairly  palatable, 
but  it  has  the  defect  of  insufficient  pol¬ 
len,  and  blooms  so  earlv  that  it  is  not 
much  helped  out  by  other  kinds.  The 
outcome  is  that  many  of  the  largest 
fruits  are  ill-shaped,  and  there  is  a  prev¬ 
alence  of  hard  and  knobby  tips  that 
are  not  liked  by  the  retailers.  As  a 
“rustler”  under  ordinary  conditions 
Glen  Mary  is  successful,  and  has  the 
additional  merit  of  also  appreciating 
higher  culture. 

William  Belt  has  practically  won  the 
distinction  of  the  standard  of  quality 
among  commercial  varieties.  There  are 
few  better  in  any  class.  It  is  produc¬ 
tive  under  good  treatment,  and  as  hand¬ 
some  in  berry  as  it  is  good  in  quality. 
The  local  criticism  is  that  it  somewhat 
lacks  firmness,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  It  has  been  a  highly  profit- 
•able  variety  to  the  growers,  and  through 
its  excellent  quality  it  has  probably  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  increase  the  market 
for  strawberries  in  general. 

President  does  not  increase  in  favor. 
With  tgood  culture  the  largest  and; 
handsomest  berries  grown  are  of  this 
distinct  variety,  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  succession  of  vigorous 
plants. 

Cardinal  made  an  excellent  showing 
this  season.  The  set  was  heavy  where 
well  pollinated  by  the  aid  of  nearby 
staminate  varieties,  but  the  yield  was 
reduced  by  drought.  The  plant  has 
wonderful  vigor  and  the  compact  clus¬ 
ters  of  berries,  held  well  from  the 
ground,  are  as  fine  as  one  cares  to  see, 
The  dark  Iberries  are  dry  and  firm 
enough  to  endure  a  day  or  two  of 
neglect  in  picking.  The  quality  is  acid, 
but  not  unpleasing.  The  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  carrying  quality  when 
crated  for  market  make  Cardinal 


worthy  of  consideration,  but  one  is  not 
likely  to  plant  it  a  second  time  for 
home  use. 

Stevens  or  Champion. — This  is  often 
referred  to  as  Stevens’  Late  Champion, 
but  is  likely  to  be  known  in  the  future 
as  simply  Stevens.  It  originated  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  and  has  won  its 
way  to  general  recognition  as  a  money¬ 
maker,  being  rugged  in  constitution 
and  profusely  productive  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions.  Though  scarcely  as  late 
as  Gandy,  which  is  still  indispensable 
to  round  out  the  season,  it  ripens  the 
bulk  of  its  crop  after  other  commer¬ 
cial  kinds  have  begun  to  decline.  The 
berries  are  large,  deep  red  in  color  and 
irregular  in  form.  The  flowers  are  per¬ 
fect,  containing  abundance  of  pollen. 
The  quality  can  only  be  described  as 
low,  and  must  in  time  work  injury  to 
the  strawberry  industry. 

New  Varieties. — Of  several  new 
kinds  under  observation  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  appear  most  promising: 

Chesapeake. — A  much-praised  new 
strawberry  from  Maryland  is  Chesa¬ 
peake.  Plants  direct  from  the  dissem¬ 
inator  set  in  good  soil  in  the  Spring  of 
1907  and  given  liberal  culture  make  as 
fine  appearance  this  year  as  one  could 
possibly  expect.  The  foliage  is  broad, 
glossy  and  healthy,  and  the  root  system 
strongly  developed.  The  blooms  are 
perfect,  but  rather  sparingly  produced 
on  strong  stems.  The  berries  run  large, 
smooth,  firm  and  highly  colored.  The 
quality  is  very  good  indeed,  rich,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  satisfactory.  A  typical  clus¬ 
ter  in  natural  size  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2G1,  page  583.  Though  these  young 
plants  do  not  give  indications  of  great 
productiveness  we  must  regard  the  va¬ 
riety  as  well  worth  testing.  The  ripen¬ 
ing  season  appears  to  be  quite  early, 
though  it  has  been  advertised  as  late. 

Florf.lla. — A  southern  cross  of  Bu- 
bach  and  Lady  Thompson.  Quite  early, 
perfect  in  bloom,  healthy  and  highly 
productive.  Berries  medium  to  large  in 
size,  round,  bright  crimson  and  of  good 
flavor.  Somewhat  lacking  in  firmness 
but  otherwise  meritorious.  Appears  to 
withstand  drought  exceptionally  well. 

New  Cross-bred  Strawberries. — We 
illustrate  two  of  many  interesting  cross¬ 
bred  strawberries  raised  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Fig.  257,  first  page,  shows  a 
basket  containing  20  berries  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  William  Belt  cross  that  appears 
to  have  many  points  of  promise.  The 
photograph  was  by  mistake  taken  some¬ 
what  larger  than  natural  size,  but  the 
exaggeration  is  slight,  as  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  comparing  a  standard  berry 
basket  with  the  picture.  This  variety 
has  been  commercially  developed  by 
T.  M.  Wliice,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  who 
finds  it  meets  his  requirements  better 
than  any  other  early  kind.  The  plant  is 
exceptionally  strong  in  growth,  without 
any  foliage  defects.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  both  as  regards  cold  and  drought, 
and  propagates  as  readily  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  blooms  are  perfect  and 
apparently  seldom  fail  to  develop  smooth 
and  perfect  berries.  The  season  is 
among  the  first  earlies.  Berries  are  al¬ 
most  uniformly  large  and  bright  crim¬ 
son  in  color,  always  well  finished.  No 
coxcombed  or  misshapen  fruits  are  to 
be  found.  The  flavor  is  sweet  and  rich, 
being  liked  as  well  as  Belt  by  most 
consumers.  The  berries  are  firm  and 
somewhat  drier  in  consistency  than 
those  of  either  parent.  In  productive¬ 
ness  it  ranks  with  the  best  under  Mr. 
White’s  conditions  of  good  culture.  It 
has.  not  been  tested  under  careless  treat¬ 
ment. 

Fig.  259,  page  582,  represents  in  na¬ 
tural  size  a  promising  cross  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Royal  Sovereign.  Extreme 
solidity  or  firmness  is  the  main  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  variety,  but  the  color 
is  good  and  bright  and  quality  very 
fair.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  with  tough 


light  green  foliage,  bloom  perfect  and 
it  is  a  productive  cropper. 

Barrymore. — We  know  little  about 
this  Massachusetts  seedling,  except 
that  it  has  this  year  captured  medals 
and  premiums  for  the  best  new  variety 
and  for  the  best  fruits  on  exhibition 
from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  where  Marshall  has  reigned  su¬ 
preme  for  the  last  12  years.  It  must 
be  a  fine  variety  to  take  honors  from 
Marshall  as  the  latter  is  usually  grown 
by  expert  New  England  gardeners. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

QUACK  GRASS  TROUBLE. 

As  a  rule  I  keep  quiet  when  the 
other  fellow  “knows  it,”  and  smile  quiet¬ 
ly  to  myself  but  the  statement  made 
by  H.  Winklemann,  page  536,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “Farmers  should  not  try  to 
smother  quack  grass  or  any  other  weed 
with  a  crop,  because  nine  times  out  10 
it  will  be  a  failure,”  simply  made  me 
speak  up.  If  a  farmer  admits  that,  he 
is  admitting  that  he  has  failed  to  do 
so.  I  cannot  recommend  vetches  for 
the  smothering  act,  myself,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  crops  that  will  smother 
quack  grass  as  easily  as  a  poor  brooder 
will  smother  little  chicks.  In  the  first  place 
plow  your  field  right,  which  consists  in 
turning  a  comparatively  narrow  furrow ; 
eight  inches  is  wide  enough,  and  six 
inches  deep.  Lay  the  furrow  slice  at  an 
angle  of  about  50  degrees,  using  a 
jointer  instead  of  coulter.  Jointer  turns 
a  narrow  strip  of  sod  under,  leaving  the 
top  of  furrow  slice  rounded  off,  leav¬ 
ing  ridges  of  clean  soil  at  least  two, 
and  perhaps  three  inches  deep.  When 
the  harrow  is  run  over  the  field  it  is 
smoothed  off,  leaving  two  or  three  inches 
of  fine  soil  perfectly  free  from  grass 
roots.  This  layer  of  soil  is  a  smother¬ 
ing  blanket  in  itself,  and  it  also  forms 
a  fine  seed  bed,  which  will  give  the 
crop  a  considerable  start  before  the 
grass  goes  over  the  shock,  which  it  does 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The 
crop  which  leads  all  others  as  a  smother¬ 
ing  agent  is  buckwheat.  I  have  seen 
fields  so  free  from  quack  grass  after 
a  crop  of  buckwheat  that  onions  could 
be  sown  with  perfect  safety  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Rye,  oats,  corn  sown 
broadcast,  etc.,  will  kill  the  grass,  and 
save  the  expense  of  fighting  it  in  a 
cultivated  crop.  Hoed  crops  will  ex¬ 
terminate  it,  but  the  expense  of  hoeing 
is  too  great  when  there  is  a  simpler  way. 
Contrary  to  Mr.  Winklemann’s  advice, 
don’t  fallow  your  ground ;  you  lose  a 
crop  and  do  not  improve  your  soil. 

Wading  River,  N.  Y.  g.  m.  f. 


Late  Sowing  of  Cow  Peas. 

G.  L.  8.,  Millersburp,  Pa. — Would  the 
time  he  too  short  if  cow  peas  are  sown 
the  middle  of  July  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  them?  I  have  two  acres  on  which 
I  cut  hay,  and  wish  to  get  it  ready  for 
corn  and  want  to  turn  this  crop  down 
in  the  Spring.  The  land  needs  nitrogen 
badly.  What  kind  would  you  sow,  how 
much  per  acre  and  how  should  the  land  be 
prepared  ? 

Ans. — You  cannot  expect  to  get  full 
growth  of  the  cow  peas  when  planted 
so  late,  but  it  will  pay  to  use  them 
if  you  have  a  favorable  season.  We 
would  plow  the  sod  as  soon  after  hay¬ 
ing  as  possible,  and  work  the  land 
smooth  with  a  harrow.  Sow  Whip¬ 
poorwill  peas  in  drills  if  possible  2 1-2 
or  three  feet  apart.  Give  them  good 
culture  with  harrow  and  cultivator  from 
the  start.  It  will  pay  you  to  use  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Just 
before  frost  or  at  the  last  cultivation 
sow  rye  between  the  drills  of  peas  and 
cultivate  it  in.  The  frost  will  kill  the 
peas,  but  the  rye  will  keep  growing. 


“Do  I  have  to  pay  this  bill  for  gas 
that  I  never  used?”  “Not  unless  you 
choose.  There  is  no  compulsion  about 
it.  We  merely  shut  off  your  gas  if 
you  don’t  pay  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


July  18, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Ourll-H.P. 
air-cooled  ongine  can  be  easily  detached  and  nsed 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
— the  permanent  weather- resister. 

Insist  on  Genasco.  Write  for  Book  1 0 
and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  Jaws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


wFore  Free  Sprayer  Book 

BROWN’S  AUTO-Sl’RAY  positively  kills 
the  San  Jose  Scale.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  and  State  Agricultural  Stations. 
FREE  BOOK.  Contains  40  styles,  sizes,  Traction 
and  Hand  Power.  Write  for  It  to-day. 

E.  C.  BROWN  Co.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester ,N.Y. 


FUMA 


((■■■■■a  ■  kills  Prairie  Bogs, 
™  m  u  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  nre  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Yr. 


Steel  Wheels 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getourfreec  ..lod 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  and  better 
cider  from  less  apples,  and 
is  a  bigger  money  maker 
than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  25  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  A]  >- 
pie  Butter  Cook¬ 
ers,  Engines, 

Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Made 
THE  HYDRAULIC 

Dept.  o7  ML  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  L 
t  39  Cortl&ndt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  - —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co..  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 
312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Two  Strikes  ! — The  umpire  had  an 
excited  audience  of  over  25,000  people 
as  he  made  that  thrilling  announcement ! 
It  was  the  seventh  inning.  The  New 
York  and  Chicago  clubs  had  struggled 
through  the  hot  afternoon  without  a  run. 
Now  the  New  Yorks  had  three  men  on 
bases,  two  out  and  two  strikes  on  the 
next  man.  Every  old  ball  player  will 
realize  the  gravity  of  that  situation.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  and  his  boys  perched 
on  a  front  seat  forgot  all  about  the 
weeds  and  the  strawberries.  No  use 
talking,  there  are  moments  of  intense  en¬ 
joyment  which  make  up  for  long  days 
of  sweat  and  toil.  Who  would  not  pull 
a  million  weeds  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
that  intense  moment  during  which  the 
pitcher  prepared  to  throw  the  next  ball? 
Surely  such  a  person  could  not  claim 
to  be  a  thoroughbred,  for  the  papers 
would  not  fit  him. 

I  felt  for  that  pitcher.  There  were 
25,000  people  stamping  and  howling  ad¬ 
vice  at  him — doing  their  best  to  make 
him  lose  his  nerve.  There  was  a  case 
where  my  affliction  would  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing.  That  ball  finally  came  up  to  the 
batter.  He  swung  his  bat  and  there  was 
a  smash  like  striking  a  slat  on  a  barn 
door.  Every  runner  started  for  home, 
and  a  yell  went  up  that  might  have 
been  heard  for  miles.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  hand  of  fate  close  on  the  throat  of 
joy  just  as  the  valves  were  properly 
opened  to  let  out  the  sound?  The  third 
baseman  was  fate  in  this  case.  That 
ball  went  like  a  bullet,  just  inside  the 
foul  line,  and  looked  good  for  three 
runs.  That  third  baseman  jumped  even 
faster  than  the  ball,  caught  it  apparently 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  jumped  on 
his  base  and  the  side  was  out!  It  was  all 
done  like  a  flash,  and  those  who  had 
brains  quick  enough  to  follow  it  either 
had  sore  throats  where  joy  died  to  gloom 
or  else  were  big  enough  to  let  the  yell 
out  in  full  volume  in  admiration  of  the 
play. 

It  was  a  great  game  and  did  us  all 
good.  Of  course  I  realize  that  some 
good  people  will  say  the  Hope  Farm 
man  might  be  in  far  better  business  than 
going  to  see  a  ball  game.  These  good 
folks  might  get  more  inspiration  out  of 
a  lecture,  but  I  shall  have  to  confess 
that  those  ball  players  stirred  up  the 
fountain  of  youth  in  me.  The  boys 
earned  the  outing  by  good  work  on  the 
farm,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  glad  they 
chose  baseball.  In  my  younger  days  I 
heajjd  of  a  boy  who  worked  like  a  little 
slave  in  the  hope  that  he  might  go  to 
the  circus.  When  the  time  came  his 
father  said:  “No,  son,  we  can’t  go  to 
the  circus,  but  if  you’ll  finish  your  stent 
you  can  go  and  see  grandmother’s 
grave !”  Why,  that  baseball  game  will 
find  its  counterpart  on  our  farm.  Right 
now  the  weeds  have  three  men  on  bases 
with  a  good  show  of  getting  them  all 
in.  We  must  move  faster  than  that  ball 
player  did  to  stop  the  weeds  and  get 
them  around  our  trees.  And  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  great  game  will  help  do  it. 

Strawberries. — What  is  to  be  done 
after  fruiting?  Either  plow  up  the  bed 
and  plant  some  late  crop  or  try  to  save 
it  for  another  year.  I  meet  a  good 
many  growers  who  say  it  does  not  pay 
to  fuss  with  the  old  bed — better  plant  a 
new  one  each  year.  It  pays  us  to  keep 
such  varieties  as  President  and  Mar¬ 
shall  going  year  after  year  if  we  can  do 
it  right.  Our  plan  is  about  as  follows. 
When  picking  is  done  we  run  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  over  the  beds,  cutting  weeds 
and  vines  close.  Most  growers  who  do 
this  advise  to  rake  and  burn  over  the 
beds.  The  object  of  this  is  to  destroy 
all  germs  of  rust  and  other  diseases. 
People  sometimes  ask  why  they  cannot 
use  the  same  straw  year  after  year  for 
mulching.  The  main  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  straw  is  a  nursery  for 
these  diseases.  We  rake  off  the 
straw  and  clippings  and  carry  them 
to  the  hill,  where  they  are  put  around 
apple  trees.  After  this  is  done  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  start  with  new  rows  of  plants. 
If,  as  is  usual,  the  plants  have  run  into 
wide  matted  rows  we  plan  to  plow  or 
dig  out  the  centers  of  these  rows,  leav¬ 


ing  a  fringe  of  plants  at  either  edge  for 
the  new  rows.  With  a  steady  horse  and 
a  sharp  plow  this  can  be  done  by  going 
through  the  center  of  the  row  and  plow¬ 
ing  two  or  more  furrows  into  a  ridge. 
Then,  when  this  is  broken  down  with 
a  cultivator  two  narrow  rows  are  left. 
We  use  fertilizer  at  this  time,  and  try 
to  give  good  culture,  cutting  off  most  of 
the  runners  as  they  start.  The  object  is 
to  train  narrow  rows  of  fresh  young 
plants  on  what  ere  the  middles  this- 
year.  In  this  way,  by  alternating  back 
and  forth,  making  this  year’s  row  the 
middle  for  next  year,  and  so  on,  a  bed 
can  be  fruited  for  years,  provided  dis¬ 
eases  are  not  too  bad.  Each  year  I 
think  more  and  more  of  the  hill  system 
— that  is,  single  plants  close  together 
with  the  runners  cut  off  and  fruited 
year  after  year.  That  Kevitt  patch  is 
making  very  fine  plants.  It  has  been 
weeded  four  times  already  and  still  the 
“pussley”  comes  in.  On  July  4  I  went 
over  this  patch,  cutting  off  runners  for 
the  third  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  cutting  is  driving  the  plants 
into  excellent  growth. 

Farm  Notes. — We  kept  on  throwing 
the  hay  into  the  barn  with  every  hope 
of  having  it  all  there  by  July  4.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  dry  and  on  the 
light  land  pcopl.e  were  crying  for  rain. 
On  July  2  a  thunderstorm  swept  over 
our  valley  with  a  fearful  downpour  of 
rain.  A  few  miles  away  there  was 
barely  a  sprinkle,  but  we  had  a  soaker 
that  filled  the  ground.  It  caught  our 
oats  and  peas  out,  and  held  them  there 
for  nearly  a  week.  It  was  just  what  the 
Alfalfa  and  young  clover  needed,  and 
they  are  drinking  in  the  water  like  a 
thirsty  man  in  the  desert.  I  am  glad 
the  hay  is  in  the  barn,  for  now  comes 
the  job  of  mulching  the  trees.  There 
was  little  use  in  putting  mulch  around 
the  trees  before  the  rain  came.  We 
want  the  soil  well  soaked  and  then  the 
mulch  put  on  to  hold  the  water  in. 
We  have  the  soaked  soil  all  right,  and 
now  goes  the  stuff  on  top  of  it.  Weeds, 
rakings  from  the  hay,  the  trash  along 
the  stone  walls,  leaves  from  the  woods, 
manure,  anything  we  can  get  our  hands 
on  that  will  rot  on  top  of  the  ground  is 
piled  under  the  trees.  It  comes  just  in 
time,  for  the  dry  weather  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  bleach  out  some  of  the  peach 
trees.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
a  hen’s  egg,  and  two  baskets  or  more 
on  a  tree  will  pump  water  out  of  the 
soil  like  a  steam  pump.  That  mulch 
will  hold  the  water  where  the  trees  can 
get  it,  so  that  everything  we  can  get 
will  be  piled  around  them.  .  .  .  The 

oats  and  peas  were  grown  in  an  orchard 
of  old  high-headed  trees  near  the  barn. 
The  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  we  have 
had  a  drove  of  hogs  in  the  orchard  for 
the  past  four  Summers.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  benefit 
hogs  do  to  such  soils.  The  trees  have 
improved  in  appearance  and  the  fruit 
is  better.  This  year’s  crop  of  oats  and 
peas  without  manure  is  immense.  As 
soon  as  we  get  it  out  the  hogs  will  be 
turned  in  to  glean  up  what  is  left  and 
eat  the  fallen  apples.  At  first  I  expect¬ 
ed  to  disk  up  the  oats  and  pea  stubble 
and  sow  Japanese  millet,  but  I  think 
the  hogs  will  make  more  out  of  it.  I 
will  let  them  rip  and  tear  the  sod  all 
they  will,  and  in  September  they  will 
be  taken  out  and  the  whole  thing  disked 
and  seeded  to  rye.  I  am  more  and  more 
and  still  more  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
ground  covered  with  some  living  crop, 
especially  through  the  Fall. 

Loss  of  Nitrates. — This  brings  up 
the  matter  I  started  last  week.  Here  is 
a  good  question: 

Will  you  ask  some  of  the  scientific  agri¬ 
culturists  (not  farmers)  among  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  explain  to  a  rank 
amateur,  the  following :  How  is  nitrate  of 
soda  or  any  soluble  salt  washed  out  of  the 
soil  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  culti¬ 
vate  to  break  up  capillary  evaporation? 

Massachusetts.  f.  e.  ii. 

I  am  not  in  the  class  this  friend  calls 
for,  but  I  will  give  my  opinion  and  ask 
our  scientific  friends  to  set  me  right. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  nitrates  and  other  soluble  forms  of 
plant  food  are  washed  down  into  the 
soil  and  out  of  it  through  the  drain 
waters.  We  know  that  water  falls  upon 
the  soil  and  sinks  into  it.  If  we  watch 
a  drain  we  can  see  this  water  running 
out  again.  There  is  very  little  of  it  in 
a  dry  time,  and  lots  of  it  after  a  rain. 
We  know  that  sugar,  salt  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  dissolve  in  water.  Take  a 
bucket  of  ground  feed  like  shorts,  bran 
and  cornmeal  and  mix  salt  freely  all 
through  it.  Then  pour  on  water  slowly 
so  that  every  part  of  the  mixture  will 
be  wet.  Draw  off  a  little  of  the  water 
and  taste  the  salt  in  it.  The  water  has 
dissolved  the  salt  in  the  grain  and  car¬ 
ries  it  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  more 
evenly  distributed  than  before  the  water 
was  put  in.  Then  close  the  hole  in  the 


bottom  where  you  let  out  the  water,  and 
set  the  bucket  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 
After  a  while  you  will  find  the  grain 
dry  and  a  thin  layer  of  salt  on  top  or 
near  it.  The  water  evaporated.  It  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  as  it  changed  into 
vapor  and  passed  off  it  left  the  salt 
which  it  carried  up  on  the  surface. 

Now  these  and  other  movements  of 
water  are  going  on  in  the  soil.  Drain 
water,  brooks  and  rivers  have  been 
analyzed,  and  nitrates  were  found  in 
them.  Sometimes  the  downflow  of  the 
water  carries  the  nitrates  into  the  lower 
soil,  where  they  may  be  left  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  crops  until  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  broken  up  or  some  deep-rooted 
crop  reaches  them.  The  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  water  or  capillarity  carries  the 
soluble  salts  up  to  the  surface  as  was 
the  case  in  the  bucket  of  bran.  The 
glowing  plants,  sucking  up  the  water 
for  their  own  use,  also  increase  this 
movement.  By  keeping  the  surface 
thoroughly  tilled  or  by  keeping  a  mulch 
on  the  surface  we  prevent  evaporation 
more  or  less,  so  that  the  water  remains 
in  the  upper  surface  ready  to  water  as 
well  as  feed  our  crops.  If  we  put  a 
layer  of  cut  straw  on  top  of  the  bucket 
of  feed,  or  even  keep  the  surface  stirred 
up  with  a  fork  we  shall  keep  the  water 
in  the  mass  longer  and  thus  keep  the 
salt  distributed.  When  the  surface  is 
not  kept  well  cultivated  and  sometimes 
when  it  is  there  is  much  evaporation  of 
water,  and  of  course,  as  with  the  salt 
in  the  grain,  the  plant  food  is  left  near 
the  surface.  Should  there  come  a  soak¬ 
ing  and  washing  rainstorm,  as  we  had 
the  other  day,  you  can  see  that  espe¬ 
cially  on  rolling  land  a  good  deal  of 
this  plant  food  will  be  washed  away 
from  the  soil,  not  through  the  drains, 
but  over  the  surface.  In  the  West  are 
what  are  called  alkali  lands,  which  in 
places  are  covered  with  alkali.  The 
trouble  with  these  soils  is  that  there  is 
no  particular  drainage  away  from  them, 
so  that  the  salts  are  carried  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  left  there.  About  the  only  way 
to  fit  such  soils  is  to  flood  them  with 
water  and  wash  the  'alkali”  out.  In 
some  cases  they  put  on  plaster  so  as  to 
make  the  alkali  soluble,  and  thus  wash 
out  better. 

There  will  not  be  much  loss  of  these 
nitfates  when  the  soil  is  well  tilled  and 
covered  with  living  plants.  Of  course 
anyone  can  see  that  the  loss  will  be 
greatest  on  soil  that  is  in  poor  condition, 
either  soggy  through  lack  of  drainage 
or  too  open  and  light  through  a  lack  of 
vegetable  matter.  On  most  soils  well 
cultivated  a  thrifty  crop  will  use  most 
of  the  nitrates  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed.  The  loss,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  is  greatest  while  the  soil  is  left 
bare — usually  from  September  to  De¬ 
cember,  or  when  the  ground  freezes. 
That  is  why  I  advocate  a  cover  crop 
and  why  we  use  Crimson  clover  and 
Cow-horn  turnips  in  the  corn.  You  will 
remember  that  during  our  average  Falls 
the  weather  alternates  between  heavy 
washing  rains  and  hot  dry  periods.  This, 
as  we  see,  exactly  favors  the  loss  of  ni¬ 
trates.  During  the  dry  weather  water 
is  rapidly  evaporated  from  the  surface 
soil,  leaving  its  plant  food  on  or  near 
the  surface.  Then  comes  the  washing 
rains,  and  of  course  much  of  this  plant 
food  is  soaked  out  and  carried  away. 
Now  with  clover  and  turnips  covering 
the  ground  this  loss  would  be  stopped. 
The  living  plants  would  use  the  nitrates 
as  they  are  formed,  and  the  mass  of 
growth  on  the  surface  would  hold  back 
the  water  and  prevent  severe  washing. 
The  objection  to  using  this  crop  in  the 
growing  corn  comes  in  a  very  dry  sea¬ 
son,  when  there  is  hardly  moisture 
enough  to  supply  the  corn.  The  clover 
and  turnips  demand  moisture  also  and 
the  corn  is  robbed.  In  such  a  season  it 
would  very  likely  pay  to  keep  on  culti¬ 
vating  the  corn  and  sow  rye  as  soon  as 
the  corn  crop  was  safely  made.  Some 
farmers  prefer  to  Fall-plow  the  land. 
They  reason  that  the  action  of  the  frost 
does  more  good  to  the  soil  than  any 
gain  of  nitrates.  h.  w.  c. 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

OcrNo.O  Upright  Press 
for  only  $175  is  the 

freatest bargain  in  Hay 
resses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
season.  If  not  as  repre- 
sentedmoney  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1%  to  2tj  tons  per  hoar. 
Feed  hole  46x50  inches — easy  to  feed;  no  tramping-, 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  theloose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beata 
all  Bo*  and  Upright  Pressoa  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut. 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 
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On  our  wonderful  new  Daisy  SELF-THREAD¬ 
ING,  seif-feeding,  one-horse  hay  press.  It  is 
the  only  one  on  the  market  on  which  one 
man  can  do  all  the  work.  This  first  success¬ 
ful  self-threading  device — greatest  time 
saver  ever.  Condenser  and  open  bars  on  bale 
lincreaso  capacity  and  prevent 
-fork  catching. 
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Presses. 
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of  work,  speed,  easy 
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HAY  JUMPING 

will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hay  Baling  made  rapid  and  easy  by 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES  LARGE  BALE  PRESS. 

Guaranteed  capacity  four  tons  an  hour  or  no  sale. 
No  jumping  Every  farmer  who  furnishes  Tabling 
and  Board  should  talk  this  Press,  because  he  does 
not  have  to  pitch  hay  as  high  as  the  Upright. 
Again,  the  Upright  cannot  take  feed  while  press¬ 
ing  and  tying.  We  can;  hence  men  on  the  mow, 
not  having  to  wait,  are  more  efficient.  Greater 
speed  means  less  board.  For  Catalog  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  -  Dwight,  Ills. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  iiction  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 
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Jointed  Pole  takes  all  tlie  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14 
in.  wide.  All  Clark’s  ma¬ 
chines  will  kill  witch-grass, 
wild  mustard,  charlock, 
hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul 
plant. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4ka 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  Si.,  Hlgganum.Conn. 
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SELF  FEED 
2-HORSE  HAX-  PRESS 


Send  for 
’’Balers’ 
Hand  Book” 
free 


The  fastest  baler  made.  Lightest  draft  and  easiest  on  horses  and  men.  Large  feed  opening.  Powerful 
feeder  eliminates  all  danger  in  feeding.  We  also  build  Belt  Power  and  One-Horse  Steel  Presses.  Address 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscrit>ers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


We  offer  this  cash  prize  for  the  best  50,000  word 
story  of  American  farm  life  submitted  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  We  want  a  story  based  on  the  sort  of  life 
and  living  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for;  a  strong, 
natural  picture  of  farm  life  and  conditions.  We  will 
write  you  fuller  particulars  if  desired.  Manuscripts 
not  winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  re¬ 
turned,  for  which  postage  should  be  sent.  This  com¬ 
petition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  com¬ 
pete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

We  use  a  peck  of  Crimson  clover  and  two  pounds 
of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per  acre  in  the  corn  at  last 
cultivation.  This  answers  at  least  50  questions  from 
readers. 

* 

Prof.  King  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
pranks  played  by  electricity  in  that  Philadelphia  house. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  years  past,  or  even  to-day, 
such  houses  would  have  the  reputation  Qf  being 
“haunted.” 

* 

The  last  Virginia  Legislature  appropriated  the 
money  for  establishing  an  agricultural  high  school  in 
each  Congressional  district  in  the  State.  The  first  one 
will  be  opened  next  September  at  Manassas,  on  the 
first  battlefield  of  the  Civil  War.  What  a  wonderful 
and  hopeful  growth  of  American  history  that  fact 
proclaims ! 

* 

The  most  unhappy  people  on  earth — most  deserving 
of  pity — are  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  The  idle 
rich  and  those  who  no  longer  face  the  responsibilities 
of  life  with  worry  and  sacrifice  form  the  meanest  and 
most  dangerous  classes  in  the  Republic.  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  can  come  with  gray  hairs  is  the 
desire  and  ability  to  labor  at  some  useful  occupation. 

* 

On  page  556  we  stated  that  oleo  is  classed  as  a 
meat  product  and  as  such  must  carry  a  trade  label. 
The  oleo  men  objected  to  this  and  tried  to  get  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  to  permit  oleo  to  go  unmarked.  The 
Secretary  has  refused  their  demand,  so  that  hence¬ 
forth  every  package  of  oleo  must  be  branded  “U.  S. 
Inspected  and  Passed.”  This  guarantees  the  purity 
of  the  oleo,  but  makes  it  harder  to  sell  it  for  butter ! 

* 

The  patent  fertilizer  man  is  abroad  in  the  land 
once  more.  It  is  the  same  old  game.  You  are  asked 
to  pay  $5  (or  what  the  patentee  thinks  you  will  stand) 
for  a  “process.”  This  will  enable  you  to  make  “the 
best  fertilizer  in  the  world”  for  $5  or  less  per  ton ! 
Centuries  ago  men  went  about  claiming  to  be  able  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  Our  fertilizer 
lriend  proposes  to  take  a  few  cents’  worth  of  plant 
food  and  make  it  into  many  dollars’  worth.  Don’t 
plant  your  $5  in  his  pocket.  Let  him  alone ! 

* 

The  State  Chemist  of  Indiana  estimates  that  in 
1907  100,791  tons  of  fertilizer  valued  at  $2,341,842 
were  sold  in  that  State.  Of  this  amount  68,458  tons 
were  “complete  fertilizer” — that  is,  mixtures  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  they  were  all 
of  like  quality  with  those  mentioned  in  the  last  three 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  Indiana  farmers  paid  at 
least  $125,000  for  plant  food  guaranteed  them,  but 
never  delivered.  A  large  proportion  of  this  fertilizer 
is  bought  in  the  Fall  for  wheat  seeding,  and  now  is 


the  time  for  studying  the  question  right  before  buy¬ 
ing.  We  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  farmer  buying  a 
low  grade  fertilizer — that  is,  one  with  only  about  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  .  When  he  does  this  he  is  almost 
sure  to  get  his  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  muck  or 
coarse  tankage  or  some  inferior  form  that  will  do  his 
crops  little  if  any  good.  He  will  usually  do  better  to 
buy  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  separate  and  buy 
nitrate,  dried  blood  or  tankage  by  themselves. 

* 

South  America  ought  to  “neighbor”  more  closely 
with  us  than  with  Great  Britain,  yet  in  Uruguay  Eng¬ 
land’s  interests  include  the  ownership  of  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  country,  four  of  the  most  important  banks, 
at  least  eight  lines  of  ocean  steamships,  gas  com¬ 
panies,  insurance  companies,  docks,  water  works,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephones,  commercial  houses  and  two 
newspapers.  The  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  is  more 
than  $60,000,000,  of  which  we  only  get  eight  per  cent. 
Poor  mail  and  steamship  facilities  are  given  as  the 
chief  reasons  for  our  failure  to  hold  South  American 
trade. 

* 

On  July  25  there  will  be  a  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion  in  New  York  for  candidates  for  Conductor  of 
Fanners’  Institutes.  This  is  open  to  men  only.  There 
will  be  a  written  examination  on  “agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements,”  a  thesis  or  essay  and  a 
record  'of  personal  qualification  and  experience.  Ap¬ 
plication  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief 
Examiner,  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  There  will  be  no  Director  of  Institutes  to 
succeed  Mr.  Dawley.  The  Institutes  will  be  managed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  with  frequent 
conferences  by  the  various  conductors. 

* 

For  many  years  there  have  been  announcements  of 
new  machines  for  picking  cotton.  All  thus  far  have 
failed  in  practical  test.  The  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
farm  hand  still  supports  the  cotton  growing  industry. 
A  new  machine  is  now  offered.  It  works  on  the 
vacuum  plan,  and  is  to  suck  the  cotton  from  the  plant 
through  a  hose,  much  like  the  principle  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  cleaning  carpets  or  floors.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  this  machine  will  do.  The  principle 
seems  a  good  one.  Few  people  in  the  North  are  able 
to  realize  what  a  successful  cotton  picker  would 
mean  to  the  South.  The  colored  farm  hand  would 
lose  his  monopoly,  and  production  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  increased. 

* 

Last  week  we  told  of  a  man  who  wants  to  make  a 
specialty  of  growing  Prizetaker  onion  sets  for  trans¬ 
planting.  The  seedsman  sent  him  the  wrong  seed  and 
hurt  his  trade.  This  seedsman  simply  offers  to  send 
him  more  seed  without  a  guarantee  of  any  sort !  It 
must  be  clear  to  any  man  that  such  an  offer  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing.  How  is  the  farmer  to  know  that 
the  new  seed  is  any  better  than  the  old?  The  seeds¬ 
man  will  not  even  guarantee  them  true  to  name ! 
Where  everything  depends  on  having  the  genuine  va¬ 
riety  and  where  the  variety  cannot  be  told  when  the 
plants  are  shipped,  how  can  any  seedsman  expect  a 
farmer  to  buy  seeds  and  take  all  the  risk?  The 
blunder  of  a  clerk  in  sending  the  wrong  seed  might 
mean  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  grower. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  in  which  the 
seller  would  not  be  held  at  once  liable  for  such  loss. 

* 

The  sentiment  against  those  State  Senators  whose 
names  we  have  printed  so  long  grows  stronger  every 
day.  They  will  have  to  play  every  political  trick 
known  to  the  game  before  they  can  be  renominated, 
and  even  then  they  are  likely  to  be  defeated.  Not 
one  of  them  could  ever  be  renominated  by  a  popular 
vote  of  the  members  of  their  own  party.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  single  one  would  dare  go  before  the  people 
in  this  way.  The  voters  understand  that  this  is  the 
best  possible  argument  in  favor  of  a  primary  nomi¬ 
nation  law.  Here  we  have  a  set  of  men  who  know 
they  are  not  wanted  by  a  majority  of  their  people. 
They  expect  the  politicians  to  nominate  them,  and 
they  reason  that  the  people  will  grumble  a  little  and 
then  turn  in  and  elect  them.  Now  it  must  be  clear 
to  any  farmer  that  under  such  a  system  he  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  'There  never  can  be  anything  like  the  old- 
time  political  power  of  the  country  town  until  the 
voter  can  influence  the  candidate  directly.  Just  so 
long  as  the  politician  is  more  important  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  latter  will  take  a  back  seat.  Under  the  present 
system  they  are  about  as  far  back  as  they  can  get. 
You  cannot  beat  the  politicians  at  their  own  game, 
because  you  have  got  to  make  a  living  by  working 
for  it.  Your  best  hope  is  to  get  rid  of  the  caucus 
and  have  a  chance  at  the  candidate  directly.  That  is 
w'liat  a  primary  nomination  law  will  give  you.  The 
average  man  may  say:  “What  can  I  do?  I  have  little 
influence — I  am  only  one  of  thousands.”  You  can  do 
more  than  you  think.  Talk  about  the  need  of  such 
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a  law,  study  it,  and  wherever  you  go  discuss  it. 
That  helps  make  public  sentiment  and  that  is  what  we 
must  have  before  we  can  hope  to  have  the  law.  When 
the  English  took  hold  of  Egypt  they  found  a  nation 
of  cowed,  inoffensive  people  utterly  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  Within  a  few  years  there  was  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  capable  of  defending  their  country.  The 
credit  was  not  due  to  the  commanding  officers,  but  to 
the  sergeants  and  petty  officers  who  took  little  squads 
of  soldiers  and  drilled  them.  As  Kipling  says: 

‘‘lie  drilled  a  brown  man  white, 

And  lie  made  a  mummy  fight.” 

Now  this  primary  nominations  law  will  be  made 
possible  by  just  such  men  as  you  are  working  among 
your  neighbors  and  friends,  and  showing  them  what 
it  will  mean  to  farmers.  Show  them  how  under  the 
present  system  a  politician  always  stands  between  the 
public  man  and  the  people.  Then  show  them  that  if 
the  people  themselves  can  select  the  candidate  he  will 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  them. 

* 

On  page  592  is  an  interview  with  a  practical  dairy¬ 
man  and  breeder  of  purebred  stock.  He  answers  one 
of  our  questions  with  another : 

What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  use  of  the 
State  of  New  York  paying  out  its  money  for  premiums 
on  dairy  cattle  when  the  real  dairy  cattle  are  excluded 
and  only  expressly  bred  and  fitted  “show”  animals  can 
stand  a  chance  to  win  ? 

If  anyone  can  answer  that  question  we  offer 
him  the  space  required.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that 
there  should  be  two  types  of  dairy  cattle — one  for 
show  purposes  and  the  other  for  business.  A  man 
might  have  to  mortgage  his  farm  to  buy  one  of  the 
fat  and  smooth  prize  winners,  but  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  pay  up  the  mortgage  for  him  at  the  pail  or 
churn.  We  are  convinced  that  the  appearance  of 
these  show  animals  affects  farmers  as  this  breeder 
states.  The  great  dairy  State  of  New  York  should 
do  better  than  that  in  educating  dairymen  in  the 
value  of  pure  blood. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  a  question  which 
we  submitted  to  the  experts.  They  were  unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  we  said  so.  Now 
comes  a  Massachusetts  woman  with  just  the  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  She  states  her  reason  for  offering  it : 

Now  insomuch  as  you  have  very  kindly  helped  me  sev¬ 
eral  times,  I  can’t  hear  to  have  any  of  your  people  feel 
that  you  are  ever  unable  to  help  them  out  in  any  experi¬ 
ment  the  farm  may  suggest,  for  that  is  the  charm  of 
farm  life. 

Another  side  of  the  case  is  suggested  in  this  note 
from  Vermont : 

It  has  always  seemed  rather  rude  to  me  for  intelligent 
persons  to  ask  so  many  questions  through  the  columns  of 
papers.  Since  taking  The  II.  N.-Y.  and  finding  so  many 
useful  answers  to  sensible  questions,  my  views  are  modi¬ 
fied  greatly,  and  I  have  run  up  against  a  problem  which 
so  far  I  have  not  solved. 

These  sensible  questions  are  the  most  useful  part 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  show  us  just  what  our  friends 
want  to  know,  help  keep  the  paper  original  and  bright 
and  enable  readers  to  offer  their  contributions  of 
experience.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  problem 
of  country  life  that  cannot  be  started  on  the  road  to 
settlement  by  the  experience  of  some  one  of  our 
readers.  We  believe  that  is  true.  Our  people  know 
that  we  will  respect  their  questions  and  their  troubles 
and  help  them  if  possible. 


BREVITIES. 

Good  health  and  a  good  job.  That  is  the  sum  of  human 
desire. 

A  good  way  to  furnish  “molasses  feeds”  for  the  stock 
is  to  raise  sorghum  for  fodder. 

“Stovepiping”  a  barrel  of  apples !  Did  you  note  what 
our  correspondents  say  on  page  567? 

The  Tussock  moth  is  doing  considerable  damage  in  the 
apple  orchards  of  Western  New  York. 

One  good  friend  says  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  spirit  of  a 
ripsaw.  It  is  the  power  back  of  the  ripsaw  that  gives  it 
value. 

A  correspondent  on  page  557  refers  to  “white  imitation 
com.”  We  have  met  with  something  that  tasted  like  imita¬ 
tion  corn  in  city  restaurants  . 

Piute  Indians  for  hired  men,  page  573.  Is  the  noble 
red  man  a  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem?  The  Puri¬ 
tans  at  Plymouth  had  the  Indians  at  work  within  25 
years  after  the  settlement. 

J.  II.  Hale  sends  the  following  peach  tip :  “I  would 
not  advise  thinning  the  Carman  very  much,  as  it  is  inclined 
to  grow  too  large,  and  does  not  keep  as  well  as  they  do 
where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  overload  themselves  and  the 
fruit  is  rather  under  natural  size.” 

We  have  known  people  to  whip  a  child  who  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  left-handed.  Such  people  deserve  a  whip¬ 
ping  themselves.  The  children  cannot  help  it — the  left 
side  of  the  brain  has  developed  ahead  of  the  other.  The 
elder  who  whips  them  has  not  brains  left. 

Ip  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before  deserves  well  of  his  fellows,  what  is  due 
the  man  who  allows  “paint  brush.”  wild  carrot,  wild  pars¬ 
nip,  etc.,  to  go  to  seed  on  his  farm,  and  so  spread  to  tin* 
farms  of  his  neighbors  who  are  trying  to  keep  their  land 
clean?” 
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A  FEW  MORE  FERTILIZER  FACTS. 

Four  of  the  branch  houses  controlled  by  the  Smith 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company  sold  fertilizers  in 
Indiana,  which  were  sampled  by  the  Indiana  Station. 
We  have  already  printed  what  the  Indiana  State 
Chemist  said  about  three  of  them.  Here  are  his 
comments  regarding  the  other: 


Hardy  Packing  Co.  Of  the  11  brands  inspected  bearing 
the  label  of  this  company  six.  or  54  per  cent,  fall  into  the 
“Not  within  10  per  cent-’  column  and  only  one  equals 
in  value  the  guarantee.  Three  of  the  brands  are  deficient 
in  nitrogen,  potash  and  available  phosphoric  acid.  In  one 
of  these  samples  the  deficiency  in  nitrogen  is  62  per  cent, 
the  potash  37  pel*  cent  and  the  available  phosphoric  acid 
36  per  cent  of  the  guarantee.  Six  of  the  brands  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  nitrogen,  the  deficiency  in  two  equaling  58  per 
cent  and  in  another  50  per  cent  of  the  guarantee.  One 
sample  is  deficient  in  potash  and  available  phosphoric  acid, 
the  deficiency  in  potash  equaling  66  per  cent  of  the  guar¬ 
antee.  Three  of  the  brands  show  a  deficiency  in  value  of 
$1  to  $2,  three  $2  to  $3. 

Thus  the  State  Chemist  reports  that  only  one  out  of 
11  brands  was  equal  to  the  guarantee.  In  order  that, 
farmers  may  realize  just  bow  poor  some  of  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  we  give  several  of  the  analyses  as  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Hardy  Packing  Company.  G.  means  guar¬ 
anteed  and  F.  what  was  found : 


Nitrogen 

Available 
Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

G.  .1.6 

G.  8. 

G.  4. 

Tobacco  and  Potato  Special  F.  0.2 

F.  6.3 

F.  3.7 

G.  1.2 

G.  8. 

G.  10. 

Potato  Grower  .  F.  0.5 

F.  6.9 

F.  8.6 

G.  10. 

G.  5. 

Acme  Phosphate  . 

F.  8. 

F.  1.7 

Tt  is  possible  that  these  surprising  figures  show 
why  the  Smith  Company  has  tried  so  hard  to  prevent 
the  Ohio  State  Board  from  publishing  its  analyses. 
Here  is  one  case  where  the  guarantee  calls  for  32 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton,  while  the  chemist  finds 
only  four  pounds ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  those  lonesome 
four  pounds  of  nitrogen  ever  got  into  that  ton.  We 
would  also  like  to  know  what  form  of  nitrogen  it 
was,  whether  it  came  from  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried 
muck.  This  poor  showing  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
accident  or  confined  to  a  single  year.  This  Indiana 
bulletin  states  that  in  the  six  years,  1902-1907,  67 
samples  of  goods  made  by  the  Hardy  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  were  analyzed  by  the  Station.  Of  these  only  16 
were  equal  to  the  guarantee  in  every  particular,  while 
31  had  one  or  more  ingredient  20  per  cent  below  guar¬ 
antee.  Here  is  the  six-year  record  in  Indiana  of  the 
four  branch  houses  of  the  Smith  Company: 


RECORD  FOR  SIX  YEARS. 

With  one 
or  more 

Equal  to  ingredient 
Number  guarantee  20  per 
of  in  every  cent  below 

samples  particular  guarantee 


Albert  &  Martin  Packing  Co.  59  23 

Chicago  Fertilizer  Co .  62  16 

Hardy  Packing  Co . 67  .16 

Ohio  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.  86  19 


22 

18 

31 

38 


Tn  the  Pennsylvania  report  the  Hardy  Packing 
Company  is  given  the  following  analysis : 

Available 

Nitrogen  Phos.  acid  Potash 

G.  1.24  G.  8.  G.  2. 

Tankage,  bone  and  potash..  F.  0.36  F.  6.17  F.  1.78 

The  selling  price  of  this  fertilizer  is  given  at  $24, 
while  the  commercial  value  is  figured  at  $13.24. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  giving  these  figures 
in  some  detail.  By  reason  of  the  Smith  Company’s 
action  in  the  courts,  farmers  in  Ohio  cannot  get  the 
Ohio  analvses.  We  give  them  the  figures  from  right 
over  the  line  in  Indiana.  Since  they  have  criticised 
the  fertilizer  work  in  Ohio  severely  the  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  ought  to  come  before  farmers  with  the  strongest 
possible  official  record.  We  see  what  the  Indiana 
record  is! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Arnold  soap  factory  at  Avenue  A 
and  Sixth  street.  Bayonne  N.  .T..  was  burned  July  1. 
The  loss  is  about  $60,000.  A  loaded  coal  car  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  track  close  to  the  factory,  and  if  was  also  burned. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known.  Residents  of  Bergen 
Point  and  the  Board  of  Health  had  held  several  meetings 
to  protest  against  the  smell  from  the  factory,  and  about 
a  week  before  an  injunction  was  secured  restraining  the 
owner  from  operating  the  plant  unless  some  way  was 
found  of  doing  away  with  the  offensive  odors. 

Walter  ,T.  Bartnett,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway,  and  vice-president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  which  failed  in  San  Francisco  last  No¬ 
vember  for  about  $9,000,000,  was  sentenced  to  the  San 
Quentin  penitentiary  for  10  years  by  Superior  Judge 
Conley.  Bartnett  was  convicted  of  having  hypothecated 
bonds  and  securities  to  the  amount  of  $205,000  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Ellen  M.  Coulton,  of  which  he  was  spe¬ 
cial  administrator.  His  counsel  immediately  took  an 
appeal,  after  sentence  was  passed.  .  .  .  Two  charges 

of  dynamite  exploded  by  a  time  fuse  under  the  Lehigh 
viaduct  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  blew  two  heavy  iron 
girders  out  of  place,  twisted  the  rails  above  and  shattered 
the  ties  for  many  feet.  The  dynamite  had  been  placed 
on  top  of  one  of  the  reinforced  concrete  girders  between 
the  third  and  fourth  spans.  The  viaduct  was  but  recently 
completed  by  a  firm  which  operates  an  open  shop.  Several 
of  their  bridges  have  been  wrecked  by  dynamite.  One 
man  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  ...  In  order  to 
afford  transportation  facilities  for  taking  out  practically 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  a  high  grade  iron  ore  in  the 
Adirondacks  the  up-State  Public  Service  Commission  has 
been  appealed  to  for  a  charter  for  the  Champlain  and  San¬ 
ford  Railroad  Company,  which  is  to  be  operated  for  58 
miles,  wholly  in  Essex  county.  The  Iron  ore  deposits,  it 
is  said,  are  '  situated  in  the  town  of  Newcomb.  Essex 
county,  and  explorations  indicated  the  presence  of  300,000,- 
000  tons,  which  average  50  per  cent  iron.  The  new  road 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  .  .  .  The  Bankers’ 

Special,  a  fast  Missouri  Pacific  train  from  Kansas  City  to 
St.  Louis,  and  No.  3.  the  midnight  passenger,  met  head-on 
at  a  point  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Lamonte,  Mo., 
July  2.  Nine  men  were  killed  outright,  and  many  injured. 
40  at  least  seriously.  The  wreck  was  due  to  defective 
orders  and  lack  of  night  operators.  .  .  .  The  new 

auditorium  at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George.  N.  Y.,  having  a 
seating  capacity  for  1,500  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  2. 
Loss  $40,000.  The  auditorium  was  built  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  conventions,  religious  and  semi-religious, 
which  meet  at  Silver  Bay  every  Summer.  .  .  Murat 

Halstead,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Uazette,  died  July  2,  in  his  79tli  year.  He  was  a  farmer’s 


son,  and  began  work  as  a  reporter.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  work  he  could  accomplish  in  a  given 
time,  and  this  characteristic  he  retained  as  a  news  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  editor  in  chief.  As  an  editorial  writer 
he  did  much  to  give  character  to  the  short  paragraph. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  was  correspondent  in 
the  field  for  his  own  paper.  He  walked  over  the  battlefield 
at  Gravelotte  after  the  conflict,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Archibald  Forbes  owed  the  personal  description  of  scenes 
which  the  English  correspondent  used  in  a  famous  des¬ 
patch.  President  Harrison  nominated  XTr.  Halstead  in 
1889  as  Minister  to  Germany,  but  the  Senate  rejected  his 
name  by  a  close  vote  because  of  articles  he  had  written 
about  the  purchase  of  Senatorial  seats.  He  wrote  several 
books,  including  a  history  of  Cuba,  biographies  of  Presi¬ 
dents'  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  and  Admiral  Dewey,  “The 
Story  of  the  Philippines”  and  books  about  the  Boer  and 
Japanese-Russian  wars.  .  .  .  Frank  .T.  MacKain,  secre¬ 

tary  of  the  Empire  City  Racing  Association,  filed  at  Al¬ 
bany,  July  2,  the  association's  statement  of  legislative 
expenses,  amounting  to  $5,653.91,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  in  their  attempt  to  kill  the  anti-betting  bills 
amounts -to  more  than  $56,000,  according  to  reports  filed 
to  date.  ...  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
muters  and  almost  in  front  of  the.  Rye,  N.  Y..  station  of 
the  New  Haven  railroad  company,  two  men  were  killed  by 
electricity  July  2,  while  straightening  a  signal  pole.  One 
of  the  poles  which  support  the  wires  of  the  block  signal 
system  on  the  New  Haven  road  was  out  of  plumb  and 
several  employees  were  straightening  it  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  main  feed  wire,  carrying  11,000  volts, 
which  furnished  the  electricity  for  running  the  trains  of 
the  company.  The  current  passed  through  the  pole,  and 
the  men,  who  had  hold  of  it,  were  knocked  about  20  feet. 
They  died  almost  instantly.  Several  other  employees  re¬ 
ceived  bad  shocks.  .  .  .  Martin  R.  Preston,  of  Ne-. 

vada,  who  is  serving  a  25-year  term  in  the  Goldfield, 
Nev.,  jail  for  shooting  a  man  during  a  strike  in  that  place 
three  years  ago,  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States'  July  5  at  the  session  of  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party.  Donald  Munro,  of  Virginia, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  .  .  .  Joel  Chandler 

Harris,  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Remus,”  and  an  au¬ 
thor  of  note,  died  at  his  home  in  a  suburb  of  Atlanta. 
July  3.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  born  in  Eatonton,  Ga., 
December  9.  1848.  .  He  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Essie 
Tgi  Rose,  of  Canada,  and  in  1876  moved  to  Atlanta,  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Tt  was  while  he 
was  connected  with  the  Constitution  that  his  tales  “Stories 
by  Uncle  Remus,’  first  attracted  attention.  Tn  1900  Mr. 
Harris  retired  from  active  journalism,  and  until  last 
year,  when  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  Uncle 
Remus’s  Magazine,  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  suburban 
home.  Ilis  wife,  four  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

.  .  .  Seven  persons  were  killed,  two  others  fatally  injured 
and  30  severely  hurt  as  the  result  of  a  fire  in  a  five  and 
ten-cent  store  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July  3.  The  fire  followed  an 
explosion  of  fireworks  displayed  in  the  store.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  explosion.  .  .  .  Seventy- 
two  dead  and  2.736  injured  were  the  second-day  totals  of 
the  accidents  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  the  United  States.  This  breaks  all  records  for 
deaths  since  1899.  The  number  of  deaths  this  year  re¬ 
ported  up  to  noon  July  6  is  13  more  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  Tn  1905  59  were  dead  at  the  same  hour.  The 
number  of  injured,  however,  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years.  This  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  the  agitation  for  a  sane  Fourth  is  having 
its  effect.  Chicago  leads  the  list  of  deaths.  Cleveland 
with  10  deaths  is  in  second  place.  In  the  death  lists  of 
various  cities  are  counted  those  caused  by  premature  cele¬ 
brations  and  casualties  in  fireworks  stores  previous  to  the 
Fourth.  .  .  .  Since  the  first  of  the  year  77.067  stray 

dogs  and  cats  have  been  destroyed  in  New  York  City  by  the 
agents  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crueltv  to  Animals.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  society 
were  greater  efforts  put  forth  to  rid  the  city  of  the  home¬ 
less  dogs  and  cats.  During  June  there  were  21,985  stray 
dogs  and  cats  “seized,  gathered  and  collected.”  says  the 
report  of  the  society.  This  is  an  increase  of  11.454  over 
the  number  collected  iu  .Tune  of  1907.  Last  year  there 
were  108,619  “strays”  destroyed  by  the  society.  During 
the  14  years  of  the  society’s  existence  it  has  cared  for  or 
humaneiy  disposed  of  800,000  cats  and  480,000  dogs. 

Abe  Rueif,  the  boss  grafter,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  been 
in  the  common  jail  for  six  months,  was  set  free  late  July 
6  in  $1,500,000  bonds,  despite  every  effort  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  to  prevent  him  securing  liberty.  District  Attorney 
Ileney,  assisted  by  Judge  Dunne,  refused  to  accept  any 
sureties  except  those  who  owned  real  estate,  but  Ruef 
appealed  to  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  court 
took  the  case  out  of  Dunne’s  hands  and  gave  it  to  Judge 
Mnrasky.  ltuef’s  father  and  his  sister.  Henrietta  Sitten- 
felt,  went  on  $690,000  of  bonds.  Aside  from  these  the 
other  heavy  bondsmen  were  the  Aetna  Indemnity  Insurance 
Company  for  $200,000,  Louis  Friedman  for  $110,000,  Leo¬ 
pold  Ilirseli  $100,000,  and  William  Cohen  $60,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Continuing  its  plan  to  provide 
for  some  of  its  future  requirements  in  timber  and  cross¬ 
ties,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forestry  department  has 
just  completed  its  Spring  forestry  planting  for  this  year, 
when  a  total  of  625,000  trees  were  handled.  These  make, 
up  to  the  present  time,  2.425,000  trees  which  have  been 
set  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  it  undertook 
tree  planting  upon  a  comprehensive  scale,  this  constitut¬ 
ing  the  largest  forestry  plan  undertaken  as  yet  by  any 
corporation. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  may  say.  generally  speaking.  Niagara  district  crops 
(Canada),  promise  exceptionally  well,  as  we  have  recently 
had  plentv  of  rain  and  we  have  had  good  growing  weather 
pretty  constantly.  Berries  much  lower  in  price  than  last 
year.  F-  l-  L- 

Grimsby,  Ont. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  to  me  the  crops  are  extra  good. 
Mv  eight  acres  of  hay  had  a  crop  double  that  of  last  year. 
MV  one  acre  of  corn  'is  backward,  but  doing  splendidly,  the 
first  I  have  grown  in  nine  years.  My  one-half  acre  of 
potatoes  just  coming  up.  Have  just  planted  eight  acres 
beans,  one-half  acre  millet,  the  first  in  22  years.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop,  pears  ditto.  Peaches  loaded  to  breaking 
down,  cherries  are  a  good  crop.  s.  e.  h. 

Illinois. 

We  had  fine  weather  to  make  hay.  We  had  a  large 
crop ;  the  haying  is  all  done  except  that  which  is  made 
after  harvest.  Last  evening,  July  2.  we  had  a  heavy 
shower  which  was  needed  very  much  by  all  growing  crops, 
though  it  will  delay  harvesting  for  a  day.  It  was  so  dry 
the  tobacco  was  at  a  standstill ;  potatoes  were  drying 
off.  Wheat  84  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  78  cents ;  oats  57 
cents:  butter  22  to  25  cents  per  pound;  eggs  20  cents 
dozen.  O-  D-  K- 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

July,  1908.  finds  all  farm  crops  in  very  good  condition, 
and  but  few  farmers  need  complain.  The  Spring  was  some¬ 
what  backward,  making  work  late,  but  with  weather  as 
favorable  for  another  month  as  so  far  in  season,  there 
will  be  but  few  failures.  Wheat  harvest  will  soon  begin. 
Early  hay  is  well  secured.  Late  meadows  are  thickening. 
Pastures '  still  good.  Plenty  of  small  fruits:  apples  and 
peaches  are  looking  scarce  after  an  extra  full  bloom  and 
the  .Tune  drop.  Early  potatoes  about  ready  for  market 

Standing  Stone,  Pa.  w.  b. 

June  temperature  here  has  averaged  66  degrees,  and 
rainfall  somewhat  in  excess  of  five  inches — not  too  much 
here,  as  the  subsoil  was  dry  from  last  Fall,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  stations  having  from  eight  to  10  inches 
for  the  month.  Corn  has  made  very  _  good  progress  in 
spite  of  cool  weather,  and  early  plantings .  are  beginning 
to  touch  leaves  across  the  rows.  Small  grains  very  prom¬ 


ising.  Winter  wheat  not  much  planted  as  yet.  but  those 
who  have  it  are  in  luck.  Some  fields  look  good  for  35 
bushels  per  acre,  and  nearly  ripe.  Last  Fall’s  seeding  of 
Alfalfa  poor,  due  to  dry  weather  after  sowing.  Hay  plenty. 
Fruit  none,  except  few  currants  and  strawberries.  A  ser¬ 
ies  of  freezes  came  after  the  hot  weather  of  April  had 
opened  the  bossoms.  Corn  has  been  bringing  63  cents  on 
local  market,  but  little  to  be  had.  v.  f. 

Yankton,  S.  D.  _ 


STATE  MONEY  FOR  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  misunderstanding  in  some 
quarters  regarding  State  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of 
county  and  town  agricultural  societies.  So  far  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  learn  there  has 
been  no  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  toward 
financial  aid  to  these  societies.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  $250,000  was  appropriated  “for  apportionment 
to  agricultural  societies  under  the  provisions  of  Section  88 
of  the  agricultural  law,”  and  this  money  has  already  been 
sent  out  to  reimburse  societies  throughout  the  State  for 
premiums  paid  last  year.  The  matter  has  been  handled 
in  exactly  the  same  way  every  year  since  1895.  The  ap¬ 
portionment  to  the  different  societies  from  the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  State  is  always  based  upon  the  amount 
of  premiums  paid  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  law 
provides  that  no  society  shall  receive  more  than  $4,000 
Chapter  283  of  the  laws  of  1908  contain  the  following 
statement  :  “All  such  county  agricultural  societies,  town 
or  other  agricultural  societies,  or  fair  associations,  or  agri¬ 
cultural  expositions  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which  have  received  moneys  from  the  State 
for  premiums  paid  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  arts,  for  the  promotion  of  education  along  agri¬ 
cultural  lines,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  improvement  of 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals,  shall  be  deemed  as  agents  for  the  State  in  dis¬ 
bursing  such  moneys  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
for  such  moneys  paid  as  provided  in  this  Act.  from  an 
annual  appropriation  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $250,000. 

R.  A.  PEARSON. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  make  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  about  the  outcome  of  the  fruit  crop.  Statistics  are 
being  given  by  farmers  and  their  associations,  but,  as  every 
fruit  grower  knows,  there  are  many  things  to  happen  before 
the  crop  can  be  harvested.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to 
make  definite  statements  at  this  time.  The  indications, 
however,  now  are  for  a  comparatively  small  crop.  West¬ 
ern  Newt  York,  that  is,  the  counties  where  many  apples 
are  grown,  like  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and  Wayne,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  considerably  more  apples  than  last  year. 
They  are  below  an  average  crop,  yet  as  compared  with 
last  year  the  total  crop  will  be  heavier.  This  estimate  is 
not  based  on  first-class  apples  or  those  which  ought  to  go 
in  barrels,  but  on  the  total  crop  as  from  the  present  out¬ 
look.  In  the  Hudson  Valley,  a  large  apple-producing  sec¬ 
tion,  the  crop  is  shorter  than  last  year.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  New  York  will  do  well  to  produce  as 
many  apples  as  it  did  last  year,  the  quality  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  next  three  months.  From  other  States  the 
ropopfs  which  come  to  us  are  conflicting.  If  seems  to  be 
settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  such  States  as  Illinois  and 
Missouri  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  generally  the  crop 
is  much  lighter  than  last  year’s  was.  There  may  be  some 
apples  to  be  shipped  out  of  that  section  but  more  will  be 
bought.  Throughout  Connecticut  and  New  England  the 
crop,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  short  for  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  as  the  early  promise  was  for  a  heavy  crop. 
The  chances  at  present  therefore  are  that  the  apple  crop 
will  be  little,  if  any,  larger  than  that  of  last  year  and 
that  prices  ought  to  be  fair.  Every  year  beginning  about 
the  first  of  August  there  is  a  contest  between  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  buyers  over  prices.  Figures  frequently  con¬ 
flict  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  exact  estimates.  Naturally 
an  estimate  made  on  green  apples  as  they  appear  on  the 
tree  must  always  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  salt. 


BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  NEW  YORK.— Commis¬ 
sioner  Pearson  says  that  the  new  law  was  discussed  at  a 
conference  of  the  Agricultural  Department  officials  on  July 
3.  It  is  stated  that  the  prospect  of  getting  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  under  control  in  New  York  State  was  never  more 
promising  than  now.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  increased 
indemnity  to  be  paid  for  condemned  animals  as  provided 
for  by  tiie  new  law,  and  the  requirement  of  the  new  law 
that  no  person  shall  sell  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes 
an  animal  which  the  owner  knows  is  diseased,  unless  the 
buyer  is  informed  in  writing  that  the  disease  exists,  and 
this  information  is  also  given  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Several  reports  were  submitted  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  showing  the  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  connection 
witji  the  physical  examination  for  the  diagnois  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  In  one  herd,  three  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis 
were  not  found  by  a  careful  physical  examinatiou  made  by 
the  veterinarian  assisted  by  the  owner,  but  they  were 
clearly  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test  and  proved  by  post 
morte'ms. 

WHO  OWNS  THE  MANURE. — A  reader  sends  us  the 
following  clipping  from  the  Independent  Republican  : 

“The  second  civil  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Royee  and 
a  jury.  It  was  entitled  William  II.  Denniston  vs.  George 
W.  Kornochan.  The  issue  involved  was,  whether  manure 
is  real  estate  or  personal  property.  Mr.  Denniston,  in 
February,  1906,  bought  the  Seaman"  farm  in  the  town  of 
Newburgh,  and  took  possession  April  1.  In  March  the. 
defendant,  who  was  a  tenant  on  the  farm,  sold  a  quantity 
of  manure  from  the  farm.  Mr.  Denniston  brought  suit 
to  recover  about  $500.  the  value  of  the  manure.  The 
new  owner  claimed  that  the  manure  was  a  part  of  the 
realty  which  he  had  bought,  and  not  having  been  re¬ 
served  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  it  belonged  to  him.  The 
line  of  proof  of  the  defendant  was  designed  to  show  that 
the  manure  had  been  piled  up  and  that  thereby  the  char¬ 
acter  of  it  was  changed  from  real  to  personal  property. 
The  pile  of  manure  was  stated  to  be  60x30  feet  and  five 
feet  high.  This  case  was  tried  once  before  in  Justice’s 
Court  at  Roseton.  before  Justice  Monroe,  and  a  jury  gave 
the  plaintiff  $250,  which  was  $50  more  than  was  asked 
for.  causing  a  mis-trial.  Yesterday  the  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  of  $122.50  in  plaintiff’s  favor. 

SELF-BOILED  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. — This  past 
Spring  we  have  been  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
determining  the  effects  of  the  self-boiled  lime  sulphur 
wash  and  the  Niagara  and  Rex  brands  of  the  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  mixture  upon  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  and 
their  effectiveness  against  plant  diseases  and  various  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  too  early  to  get  definite  results  of  the  exact 
values  of  these  remedies  for  the  Summer  treatment  of 
plant  diseases  and  insects,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  self-boiled  wash  is  a  safe  mixture  for 
peaches,  cherries,  apples  and  pears  in  foliage.  So  far  the 
applications  of  these  sprays  have  caused  no  injuries  on 
any  of  these  fruits.  Brown  rot  is  now  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  sweet  cherries.  Within  a  week  we  hope  to  get 
some  results  showing  the  probable  value  of  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  in  the  control  of  this  disease. 
The  Napoleon  Bigarrean  cherries  show  the  rot  the  worst, 
but  at  the  present  time  it.  affects  only  about  .10  per  cent 
of  the  fruit.  Some  rot  has  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
trees  sprayed  with  the  sulphur  wash,  and  just  now  there 
is  apparently  more  rot  on  the  unsprayed  than  on  the 
sprayed  sides  of  the  trees.  The  lime-sulphur  wash  has 
not  entirely  checked  the  brown  rot.  For  peach  and  apple 
diseases  we  have  as  yet  no  results.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  more  conclusive  data  on  the 
merits  of  this  spray  for  plant  diseases,  but  I  hope  that 
when  we  gather  our  peaches  and  apples,  we  shall  have 
some  valuable  figures  showing  the  merits  of  this  new 
treatment  for  apple  and  peach  diseases.  p.  j.  parrott. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

AN  ANSWER  FROM  THE  SEA. 

Come  down,  ye  graybeard  mariners, 

Unto  the  wasting  shore ! 

The  morning  winds  are  up — the  gods 
Bid  me  to  dream  no  more. 

Come,  tell  me  whither  I  must  sail, 

What  peril  there  may  be, 

Before  I  take  my  life  in  hand 
And  venture  out  to  sea. 

“We  may  not  tell  thee  where  to  sail, 

Kor  what  the  dangers  are ; 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

Each  hath  a  separate  star; 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself. 

And  on  the  awful  sea 
What  we  have  learned  is  ours  alone; 

We  may  not  tell  it  thee.” 

Come  back,  O  ghostly  mariners, 

Ye  who  have  gone  before ! 

I  dread  the  dark,  impetuous  tides; 

I  dread  the  farther  shore. 

Tell  me  the  secret  of  the  waves ; 

Say  what  my  fate  shall  be — 

Quick !  for  the  mighty  winds  are  up 
And  will  not  wait  for  me. 

“Hail  and  farewell,  O  voyager ! 

Thyself  must  read  the  waves ; 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Lies  with  us  in  our  graves; 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Is  ours  alone  to  know. 

The  winds  are  blowing  out  to  sea, 

Take  up  thy  life  and  go !” 

— Ellen  Cortissoz. 

★ 

An  Indiana  woman,  Mrs.  Margaret  K. 
Horn,  has  obtained  a  pension  of  $24  a 
month  from  Congress,  in  recognition 
of  her  bravery  during  war  with  the 
Sioux  Indians.  In  1862  while  her  hus¬ 
band  was  lighting  in  the  Civil  War  Mrs. 
Horn  was  among  those  besieged  at  Fort 
Ridgely,  Minn.,  and  she  took  active  part 
in  the  fighting  with  the  Indians.  She  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  Government  pen¬ 
sion. 

* 

Ik  you  wish  to  serve  a  delicious  drink 
on  a  hot  evening,  try  currant  julep. 
Mash  a  pint  of  currants,  add  a  pint  of 
water,  and  strain  through  cheesecloth, 
then  chill.  Line  tall  glasses  with  fresh 
mint,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  crushed  ice 
in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  plain  sugar  syrup.  Fill 
glasses  with  the  currant  water,  and 
drop  into  each  glass  a  few  perfect  rasp¬ 
berries.  Serve  with  straws. 

* 

A  sore  finger  which  must  be  kept  cov- 
erde  while  at  work  is  especially  trouble¬ 
some  in  dishwashing  and  similar  employ¬ 
ments.  Much  of  the  trouble  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  however,  by  buying  a  rubber  fin¬ 
ger  at  the  drug  store,  which  only  costs 
a  nickel,  and  which  stays  on  without 
tying.  The  fact  that  it  is  waterproof 
is  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  After  once 
trying  the  rubber  finger  no  one  would 
willingly  return  to  the  finger  stall  cut 
from  an  old  glove.  The  rubber  fingers 
come  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 

* 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  tells 
about  a  little  four-year-old  who  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  an  inland  village,  and 
therefore  is  not  much  acquainted  with 
nautical  affairs,  though  deeply  interested 
in  railroad  trains  and  other  forms  of 
terrestrial  locomotion.  Recently  he  vis¬ 
ited  in  a  neighboring  town  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  a  river.  Standing  on  the  shore, 
he  saw  a  small  ferry  boat  approaching, 
and  became  much  excited.  Seizing  his 
mother’s  skirts,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  look, 
mama !  Here  comes  a  choo-choo  car 
in  swimming!” 

* 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  graham 
muffins.  Scald  one  and  one-fourth  cup 
of  milk,  add  to  it  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one 
tablespoon  of  melted  butter ;  let  cool, 
add  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one- 
fourth  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  then  add 
one  cup  of  white  flour,  and  two  cups  of 
graham  flour,  mix  well  and  add  one 
well-beaten  egg.  Set  to  rise  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  degrees  until  the  mixture 
doubles  in  bulk,  then  with  a  spoon  dip 
lightly  into  buttered  muffin  pans,  let  rise 


the  second  time  and  bake  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  quick  oven,  according 

to  the  size  of  the  muffins. 

* 

A  social  philosopher  once  proved  that 
next  to  the  mothers,  the  maiden  aunts 
are  the  greatest  power  we  possess  for  all 
moral  advance.  This  view  is  endorsed 
by  Chicago,  which  boasts  that  its  “‘five 
maiden  aunts”  have  done  more  toward 
securing  better  industrial  conditions  in 
that  city  and  in  the  country  at  large 
than  any  other  like  number  of  citizens, 
men  or  women,  in  the  world.  The  “five 
maiden  aunts”  are  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House;  Julia  Lathrop,  a  charity  expert; 
Mary  McDowell,  of  the  University  Set¬ 
tlement  ;  Margaret  Haley,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  Teachers’  Federation,  and  Dr. 
Cornelia  De  Bey,  a  practicing  physician, 
who  secured  the  settlement  of  the  great 
stockyard  strike  by  arbitration.  Dr. 
De  Bey  has  also  been  prominent  in  in¬ 
vestigating  factory  violations  of  the 
child  labor  law  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Eduaction. 

* 

A  soft-wood  floor  needs  special  care 
before  it  can  be  kept  in  order,  but  once 
properly  treated  it  may  be  as  easily  kept 
clean  as  hard  wood.  There  are  many 
country  houses  where  the  expense  of  a 
new  hard-wood  floor  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  where  treatment  of  the  old 
floors  will  be  found  extremely  advan¬ 
tageous.  They  should  first  be  well 
cleaned  and  then  planed  smooth.  The 
cracks  should  be  filled.  Some  use  putty 
for  this  purpose,  but  a  better  material 
is  boiled  sawdust.  Put  some  sawdust 
in  a  dish,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  softens;  then  put  it 
over  the  fire  and  boil  to  a  paste.  Strain 
off  the  moisture,  add  thin  glue  water  to 
soften  a  little,  and  then  press  this  wood 
pulp  into  the  cracks.  Let  it  harden, 
then  go  over  the  floor  with  a  wood  filler 
which  may  be  bought  at  a  paint  shop. 
When  the  filler  is  dry,  apply  several 
coats  of  floor  varnish.  Clean  such  floors 
by  going  over  them  with  a  broom  cov¬ 
ered  with  soft  cotton.  Occasionally  the 
floor  should  be  wiped  sparingly  with 


34  to  44  bust. 


linseed  oil ;  it  should  always  be  rubbed 
in  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

More  About  Oil  Stoves. 

We  have  used  an  oil  stove  for  nearly 
three  years  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  a  four-hole  four-wick 
stove,  on  which  I  have  done  all  cooking, 
baking,  washing  and  ironing  for  some 
time.  Three  gallons  of  oil  will  easily 
run  it  a  week.  It  is  a  good  baker,  and 
while  the  oven  will  not  hold  as  much 
as  a  range,  still  it  will  bake  enough  for 
any  fair-sized  family.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  is  lack  of  hot  water,  as  in  a  range 
the  reservoir  is  always  full  of  hot  water. 

MRS.  IRWIN  S.  MURPHY. 
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The  plain,  simple  shirt  waist  is  being  the  moderately  full  sleeves  are  gathered 
extensively  worn  this  season  for  a  great  into  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
many  occasions  and  suits  many  women  required  for  the  medium  size  is  V/2 
better  than  any  other  sort.  This  onfr  yards  21  or  24,  2S/%  yards  32  or  2  yards 


allows  a  choice  of  the  yoke  or  a  plain 
back  and  is  supplied  with  a  patch 
pocket.  There  is  a  high  turn-over  collar 
which  is  designed  to  be  made  from  the 
material,  but  as  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  neckband  any  preferred  collar 
or  stock  can  be  worn  with  it.  The  waist 
is  made  with  the  fronts  and  back. 


5966  Plain  Shirt  Waisi, 
34  to  44  bust. 


When  the  yoke  is  used  it  is  applied 
over  the  back  and  the  front  is  finished 
with  a  regulation  box  plait.  There  are 
sleeves  of  the  shirt  waist  sort  that  are 
made  with  openings  finished  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3J4 
yards  21  or  24,  3}£  yards  32  or  2  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5966  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44- 
inch  bust  measure,  price  10  cents. 

Plain  shirt  waists  are  always  needed. 
No.  5960  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
model  that  can  be  made  with  three- 
quarter  sleeves  finished  with  shaped 
cuffs,  or  with  regulation  sleeves  as  liked 
and  which  can  be  finished  with  the 
neck-band,  and  worn  with  the  pretty 
separate  collars  that  are  so  fashionable, 
or  with  the  attached  turn-over  collar. 
The  waist  is  made  with  tucked  fronts 
and  plain  back  and  is  finished  with  a 
box  plait.  The  sleeves  are  moderately 
full  and  are  joined  to  cuffs,  whether 
they  are  made  in  three-quarter  or  in 
full  length.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4  yards 
21  or  24,  3^4  yards  32  or  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5960  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch 
bust  measure,  price  10  cents. 

Pretty  tucked  blouses  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  used  just  now  both  for  odd 
wear  and  for  the  entire  gowns  made 
of  thin  material,  and  No.  5961  suits 
both  purposes  equally  well.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  it  is  made  of  fine  batiste  with 
trimming  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  in¬ 
sertion,  but  it  is  just  as  well  adapted 
to  embroidered  muslins  and  to  the 
pretty  cotton  and  silk  and  cotton  veil¬ 
ings,  to  the  tissues  and  all  similar  mate¬ 
rials  and  it  also  suits  the  many  thin 
silks  that  are  treated  in  lingerie 
style.  If  liked  the  yoke  can  be  made 
from  all-over  lace  or  from  rows  of 
edging  joined  one  to  the  other  in  place 
of  being  of  the  material  trimmed  with 
banding.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
front  and  backs  and  the  yoke.  It  is 
tucked  on  indicated  lines  and  joined  to 
the  yoke  and  the  trimming  is  arranged 
over  it.  The  epaulettes  are  finished 
separately  and  arranged  over  the  shoul- 


44  inches  wide  with  8  yards  of  insertion 
and  6J4  yards  of  lace.  The  pattern 
5961  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-inch  bust  material,  price  10 
cents. 


One  of  the  Little  Things. 

Little  Alice’s  teacher,  who  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  is  always  speaking  of 
the  little  girl,  “My  brightest  pupil,”  she 
always  says,  “It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
well  she  comprehends  what  she  reads. 
And  she  has  such  an  excellent  memory, 
too.  I  enjoy  watching  her  take  up  a 
new  lesson ;  the  careful,  deliberate  way 
she  goes  at  it,  when  one  can  almost  see 
the  reasoning  and  picturing  going  on  in 
the  little  mind,  is  a  revelation  to  the 
teacher  accustomed  to  the  haphazard 
way  most  children  study.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  she  does  it !” 

One  dark  wet  afternoon  Alice  popped 
her  cheerful  little  face  into  my  sitting 
room.  “What  a  dismal  day,”  was  my 
heartfelt  greeting.  “Why,  I’ve  liked  it,” 
die  said,  “I  helped  Mother  mend  and 
we  learned  that  lovely  little  poem  of 
Longfellow’s,  ‘The  Rainy  Day’;  do  you 
know  it?”  And  she  repeated  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  that  have  brought  consolation 
to  so  many  weary  hearts.  “Isn’t  that 
just  like  to-day?”  she  added;  “I  think 
I  shall  always  like  rainy  days  after 
this.” 

This  gave  me  an  inkling,  so  I  went  to 
her  mother.  “Yes,”  the  mother  told 
me,  “we  have  learned  a  great  many 
things  in  that  way.  Last  Winter  we 
memorized  all  of  ‘Snow  Bound,’  and  I 
now  have  ‘The  First  Snowfall’  laid 
away  for  an  appropriate  time.  Some¬ 
times  we  take  funny  things,  sometimes 
pathetic,  but  Alice  likes  best  things 
about  ‘outdoors,’  as  she  expresses  it. 
This  plan  has  been  a  great  help  in  many 
ways.  By  repeating  and  talking  about 
things  we  have  learned  we  get  through 
many  tedious  tasks  cheerfully  we  find 
pleasant  subjects  for  conversation  with¬ 
out  discussing  unduly  the  affairs  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors ;  while  I  find  Alice 


steadily  improving  in  her  observation 
and  ability  to  memorize. 

“Yes,  it  was  a  little  trouble  at  first, 
for  I  had  allowed  myself  to  get  away 
from  these  things,  but  I  now  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  she ;  and  I  see  that  she  is 
already  beginning  to  choose  reading 
that  is  worth  while.  This  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  comfort,  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  many  of  the  troubles 
of  young  girls  arise  from  their  reading 
improper  literature  and  getting  wrong 
notions  from  the  silly  stories  which 
form  the  basis  of  some  young  ladies’ 
reading.  I  want  to  keep  my  girl  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  as  long  as  I  can !’ 

When  I  told  Alice’s  teacher  she  said, 
“So  that  is  the  reason,”  then  added  des¬ 
pairingly,  “Oh,  why  don’t  more  mothers 
do  it,  if  only  out  of  sympathy  for  us 
poor  teachers!”  alice  m.  ashton. 
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Bayberry  Candles. 

How  can  I  make  bayberry  candles,  and 
what  are  their  advantages?  j.  m. 

The  advantages  of  bayberry  candles 
are  their  pretty  green  color,  the  delicate 
fragrance  given  off  while  they  burn,  and 
the  quality  of  remaining  hard  and 
smooth  in  hot  weather.  There  is  quite 
a  fancy  for  them  now  among  city  wo¬ 
men  of  means,  especially  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  colonial  furniture  and  customs.  A 
good  many  of  the  candles  are  sold, 
through  the  women's  exchanges,  some 
New  England  women  with  the  proper 
knack  finding  the  manufacture  quite  re¬ 
munerative.  The  bayberry,  Myrica  ceri- 
fera,  is  a  shrub  found  along  the  coast 
from  New  England  southward,  and  also 
along  Lake  Erie;  it  has  fragrant  glossy 
leaves  and  scattered  bony  berry-like 
nuts  thickly  incrusted  with  wax.  The 
following  directions  for  making  the  can¬ 
dles  are  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Tribune : 

The  berries  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
mature,  but  they  will  keep  indefinitely 
in  a  dry  place,  and  the  candles  may  be 
made  whenever  convenient.  To  prepare 
the  wax  the  berries  should  be  placed  in 
a  preserving  kettle,  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water,  and  boiled  steadily 
for  four  hours,  the  kettle  being  filled  up 
with  hot  water  as  it  boils  down.  After 
the  boiling  should  come  an  hour  of  sim¬ 
mering,  and  then  the  kettle  should  be 
set  back,  where  the  contents  will  keep 
hot  for  a  while  before  being  set  away 
for  the  night.  The  berries  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  kettle  nor  dis¬ 
turbed  in  any  way,  as  this  causes  the 
wax  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
morning,  if  these  directions  have  been 
carefully  followed,  the  wax  will  have 
formed  a  firm  hard  cake  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  It  must  then  be  remelted  and 
strained  to  free  it  from  impurities.  Melt 
slowly  and  pass  through  a  wire  strainer. 
Let  it  become  quite  cold  again,  remelt 
and  strain  through  cheesecloth  or  lawn. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  the  moulds 
may  also  be  in  process  of  preparation. 
These  are  made  by  rolling  paper  several 
times  around  a  wax  candle  of  the  de¬ 
sired  size,  taking  care  to  keep  the  edges 
perfectly  even,  glueing  it  securely  and 
closing  the  lower  end  with  a  disk  of 
paper  slashed  to  a  circle  which  just  fits 
the  end  of  the  mould.  The  mould  is 
placed  upon  the  circle,  and  the  laps  of 
the  slashed  border  are  turned  up,  folded 
over  one  another  in  regular  order  and 
carefully  glued.  The  circle  may  be 
traced  by  using  anther  candle  of  the 
same  size  as  that  around  which  the 
paper  is  wrapped.  The  candle  is  now 
taken  from  the  mould,  melted,  poured 
back  again,  and  then  emptied  out  at 
once.  This  gives  a  coating  of  wax, 
which  prevents  the  paper  from  absorb¬ 
ing  the  precious  bayberry  wax.  After 
this  the  bottom  of  the  mould  may  be 
perforated  exactly  in  the  center  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  wick.  The  wick  is 
made  by  braiding  the  candle  wick  which 
comes  in  balls  for  the  purpose.  One  end 
is  waxed  and  threaded  through  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  outer  end  is  separated,  and 
the  three  strands  are  spread  out  over 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  on  the  outside 
and  glued.  Another  disk,  slightly  larger 
than  the  first,  with  a  slashed  border,  is 
placed  over  them,  and  the  laps  are 
turned  up  and  glued. 

A  frame  to  hold  the  moulds  can  be 
made  by  cutting  holes  of  suitable  size 
in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  and,  after  they 
have  been  placed  in  it  the  wicks  should 
be  drawn  up  taut  and  secured  by  means 
of  a  hatpin  passing  through  them  and 
resting  in  notches  cut  on  either  side  of 
each  mould.  The  moulds  are  now  ready 
for  the  wax,  which  should  be  melted 
slowly,  and  not  allowed  to  get  hot 
enough  to  smoke.  As  it  cools  in  the 
moulds  it  will  settle  a  little,  leaving  a 
hollow,  which  should  be  filled  up  each 
time  it  appears.  The  candles  should  be 
left  in  the  moulds  until  they  are  hard, 


but  not  quite  cold.  Then  each  layer  of 
the  bottom  should  be  removed  with  a 
penknife  and  ihe  rest  of  the  paper  peeled 
off  spirally.  The  bottom  end  of  the 
wick  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  can¬ 
dle  and  the  top  to  within  an  inch  of  it. 
It  takes  a  quart  of  bayberries  for  each 
candle. 

Of  course  a  regular  metal  mould  may 
be  used  if  one  has  it;  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  housekeepers  possess  this,  but  the 
bayberry  candles  ordinarily  seen  are  the 
size  called  short  sixes,  meant  for  fancy 
candlesticks,  rather  than  the  eights  used 
as  bedroom  candles. 


Suggestions  in  Fish. 

Salmon  on  Toast. — Place  the  contents 
of  a  can  of  salmon  in  a  saucepan,  and 
when  hot  stir  into  it  a  large  pieqe  of 
butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  afid  a 
cupful  of  milk.  Or,  better,  make  it  half 
cream  and  half  milk,  and  allow  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  cook  until  smooth  and  about  the 
consistency  of  a  thick  gravy.  Plave 
ready  on  a  platter  some  slices  of  nicely 
toasted  whole-wheat  bread,  season  the 
sauce  and  turn  over  them. 

Codfish  Puff  Balls. — Half-pound  of 
shredded  codfish  cooked  15  minutes, 
drained  and  added  to  five  medium-sized 
potatoes,  mashed  and  whipped  very  light 
with  half  a  cup  of  warm  milk,  a  salt- 
spoon  of  pepper  and  half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Whip  whites  of  two  eggs  light, 
and  when  fish  and  potatoes  have  slightly 
cooled,  add  the  two  yolks,  teaspoon  of 
butter,  one  of  flour,  and  beat  hard  for  a 
minute.  Fold  in  the  whites.  Drop  large 
spoonfuls  into  very  hot,  deep  lard,  drain 
on  paper  and  serve  at  once. 

Novelty  Fish  Balls. — Mix  together  one 
cupful  of  cold  shredded  fresh  fish,  the 
grated  yolks  and  chopped  white  of  two 
hard  boiled  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
soft  bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
sauce ;  form  in  small  balls,  slightly  flat¬ 
ten  them,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  brown. 

Salmon  Pie. — Boil  and  mash  sufficient 
potatoes  to  line  and  cover  a  baking  dish. 
Put  a  thin  layer  of  potatoes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  baking  dish ;  arrange  on  this 
neatly  bits  of  canned  salmon;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  onion  juice; 
cover  with  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
fine ;  pour  over  a  little  cream  sauce, 
cover  with  a  crust  of  potato  and  bake 
a  half  hour. 

Lobster  Turban. — Boil  one  cupful  of 
rice  in  salted  water  (or  use  what  is  left 
from  dinner  steamed  over),  add  the 
flaked  meat  of  one  can  of  lobster  and 
one  cupful  of  white  sauce,  seasoned  with 
saltspoon  of  salt,  dash  of  paprika,  one 
teaspoon  lemon  juice;  turn  into  well  but¬ 
tered  mold,  set  in  pan  of  warm  water 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  thirty 
minutes. 

Salt  Fish  with  Dropped  Eggs. — To 
one  pint  of  cooked  salt  fish,  one  pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  of  butter,  six  eggs  and  pepper ; 
put  the  milk  on  to  boil,  keep  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  it  to  mix  with  the  flour.  When 
it  boils  stir  in  the  flour,  which  has  been 
mixed  smooth,  with  the  milk ;  then  add 
the  fish  which  has  been  flaked;  season 
and  cook  ten  minutes.  Have  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  toast  on  a  platter,  drop 
six  eggs  into  boiling  water,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  shape.  Turn  the  fish  and 
cream  on  the  toast.  Lift  the  eggs  care¬ 
fully  from  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
whites  have  set  and  place  very  carefully 
on  the  fish.  Garnish  with  points  of 
toast  and  parsley. 

Salt  Fish  Souffle. — One  pint  of  finely 
chopped  salt  fish,  eight  potatoes,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  milk  or  cream* 
four  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter.  Pare  the  potatoes  and 
boil  thirty  minutes.  Drain  the  water 
from  them  and  mash  very  fine.  Then 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  fish ;  add  but¬ 
ter,  seasoning  and  the  hot  milk ;  have 


two  of  the  eggs  well  beaten,  which  stir 
into  the  mixture,  and  heap  this  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served.  Place 
in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  two  remaining  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs.  Spread  this  over  the  dish 
of  fish,  return  to  the  oven  to  brown, 
and  serve.  _ 

The  Bookshelf. 

Mr.  Crewe’s  Career,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  In  this  novel  the  author  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  line  as  in  “Coniston,”  de¬ 
picting  the  corrupt  influences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  and  their  effect  upon  per¬ 
sonal  morals.  Lie  describes  a  State 
dominated  by  a  powerful  railroad,  which 
buys  its  administrators  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  down,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
stifle  all  competition  and  amass  enor¬ 
mous  gains.  Whether  it  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  a  dangerous  crossing,  to  use  defec¬ 
tive  equipment,  to  raise  freight  rates 
or  to  lessen  accommodations,  the  rail¬ 
road  knows  that  its  legislative  hirelings 
will  do  its  will,  and  aid  in  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  public  conscience.  To  this 
environment  returns  Austen  Vane,  fear¬ 
less  and  upright,  whose  father,  Llilary 
Vane,  is  chief  counsel,  and  also  chief 
lobbyist,  for  the  railroad.  A  clash  be¬ 
tween  them  is  inevitable,  and  there  is 
soon  a  widening  breach,  which  closes 
with  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
father’s  conscience.  The  meteoric  ca¬ 
reer  of  Mr.  Crewe,  the  millionaire  who 
looks  on  reform  as  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  legislative  honors,  is  delightfully 
drawn,  but  the  real  hero  of  the  book  is 
Austen  Vane,  while  Victoria  Flint,  the 
railroad  magnate’s  daughter,  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  heroine.  Their  romance  is 
charmingly  described,  and  we  think  in 
this  book  Mr.  Churchill  shows  alto¬ 
gether  a  decided  increase  in  descriptive 
power.  The  whole  story  is  a  vital  pic¬ 
ture  of  American  life.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
price  $1.50. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers,  by  Harry  Sny¬ 
der,  B.  S.,  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  soils.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  this 
useful  book ;  as  now  presented  it  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  topics  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  relating  to  soils,  as  outlined 
by  the  committee  on  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Agriculture,  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  The  chapters  on  farm  ma¬ 
nures,  commercial  fertilizers  and  the 
food  requirements  of  crops  are  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  350 
pages,  60  illustrations;  price  $1.25  net; 
postage  11  cents  additional. 


Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie. — Line  a  pie 
pan  with  good  pastry,  scatter  flour 
lightly  over  it  and  bake  to  a  pale  golden 
brown.  Shake  out  the  flour  as  lightly 
as  possible  if  any  remains  loose.  Take 
a  large  cup  of  stewed  pie  plant  that  is 
not  too  watery.  Beat  into  it  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  these  together  until  they  form  a 
custard.  Add  the  juice  of  one-third  of 
a  lemon.  Fill  the  baked  crust  with  this 
mixture  and  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  from  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  pulverized  sugar. 
Brown  quickly.  Serve  ice  cold. 

Cherry  Roll  Pudding. — One  pint  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  large 
spoonful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  milk  or  water  to  moisten.  Work 
as  little  as  possible.  Make  a  soft  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  divide  into  five  parts,  pat 
flat,  lay  in  a  handful  of  stoned  cherries 
on  each  and  roll.  Place  in  a  pan  and 
pour  over  it  the  following  sauce.  One 
tablespoonful  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Cream  these  together  and  add  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  and  pour  over  the 
rolls.  Bake  half  an  hour  with  a  cover 
over  it.  Then  remove  the  cover ;  brown 
and  serve  hot. 


No  more  selling  blind. 
No  more  sacrificing  rather 
than  haul  back  from  market. 
A.  good  telephone  protects 
the  farmer  in  a  hundred 
ways.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
a  good  telephone,  get  the 
best — that’s 

Western 

Electric 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

Booklet  48  " Rural  Telephone 
Equipments,"  Sent  Free 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Denver 
Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Dallas 
Boston  Saint  Paul  Salt  Lake  City 

Pittsburg  Saint  Louis  Omaha 
Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Indianapolis  Seattle 

Css  Address  Nearest  Yon 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ ' 1 

made  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PAN  Y  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  In  the  World 
Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Ten  Days 9  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  it  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  *o? I 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers . 
It  Only  Costs  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  1 
Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  1580,  Chicago 

Reliable  Help  for  Washing 

doesn't  talk  back  or  leave  yon  when  most 
needed.  The  Syracuse  “EASY”  non-fric¬ 
tion  steel  wasnor  is  that  kind. 

Ask  now  for  our  free  book.  Pages 
3-20  tells  you  how  to  cut  your  wash¬ 
ing  expense  in  half  and  have  your 
clothes,  white,  clean  and  sweet  the 
way  you  like  them.  Agents  wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

2Z4C  Dillays  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raiso  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expenao  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  givee  valuable  BUp-eatioce.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Fester 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today. 

fOYYEB  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  froadwiy,  Hew  York  C«| 

Running  Water  Means  Less  Work 

Running  water  on  the  farm  saves  labor  by 
doing  away  w*ith  hand  pumping,  and  gives 
city  conveniences  in  the  home.  If  there’s  a 
stream  on  your  land  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

and  have  all  the  comforts  possiblo. 

No  cost  for  power.  W orks  day  and 
night.  Write  for  catalog  A  G  and  esti¬ 
mate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks 
and  Towers.  Niagara  hydraulic  engine  co„ 

140  Xuuu  Street,  Now  York.  Fnetory,  Cheater,  Pa. 


Three  fenerations  ot 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM 


'sjhg.u.s.pat.off:,** 

EDdystoNL 

PRINTS 

i  Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpsotk°E,ddyston.e 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Browu  on  the  market. 

You  think  it  impossible  to  get  brown  that 
will  not  fade  in  cotton  dress-goods.  We 
make  it— a  beautiful  rich  shade  that  per¬ 
spiration,  sunlight  or  washing  cannot 
budge.  This  color,  combined  with  supe- 
rior  quality  and  beautiful  designs,  makes 
these  calicoes  ideal  for  stylish  dresses. 

4,  Beware  of  all  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
good.”  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
J£ddv8tone  Fast  Hazel  Brown,  write  us  his  name, 
we  u  help  him  supply  you. 

The  E,ddystone  Mfg  Co  Phlla,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


sea 


'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


[  Q'fApl/'  OfiH  T^illrV  t0  ^  '*■  and  dien  mirrd>ered  and  set  up  them  in  their  working  condition;  ma- 

UlUl/IV  Clllvl  UiXlYj  on  j0j}  Bolts  across  wall  through  chines  for  converting  farm  roughage 


AN  EIGHT-SIDED  SILO. 

I  am  Intending  to  build  a  silo  for  my 
herd  of  about  25  cows,  and  would  like  ta 
build  practically  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  if  feed  will  keep  as  well  as  in 


planks  are  used  to  hold  them  together  into  gilt-edged  butter.  But  I  will  say  to 

at  bottom  and  bolts  can  be  also  used  you  that  it  would  not  do.  They  would  re- 

at  tops,  but  a  piece  of  board  could  be  ceive  no  ribbons,  and  the  crowd  would 

also  tacked  across  and  removed  each  declare  that  there  was  something  wrong 

time  it  was  desired  to  raise  form,  about  them,  because  they  drew  no  prizes, 

those  built  round  and  entirely  of  wood,  which  could  be  done  each  day.  Door  Then  we  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the 

except  the  foundation.  I  have  a  basement  openjng  26x30  inches  and  door  to  fit  first  premium  to  enter  an  animal,  be- 

barn  upon  an  eight-foot  wall,  which  is  18  .  .  .  ,  .  _  ,.  .  ,  ’ 

inches  thick  at  the  top  and  20  inches  at  into  Jt  set  111  notches  in  concrete.  I  sides  an  exorbitant  price  (another 

the  bottom.  The  roof  is  arranged  so  that,  would  recommend  about  two  feet  of  graft)  for  feed  and  bedding.” 

I  can  build  about  26  feet  above  the  pres-  concrete  between  each  two  doors  well  - 

ent  wall  In  one  corner  is  a  space  about  rei„forced.  Concrete  to  be  mixed  one  n  Valub  °f  *  G°°D  Bull.— The  Maritime 

12x16  where  I  shall  build.  I  would  like  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  Farmer  puts  it  this  way : 

to  build  an  eight-sided  silo  in  this  space,  ^ai  t  sand  to  six  parts  good  sharp  gravel,  “There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  country 

making  each  corner  side  about  three  feet,  and  lifter  all  done  finish  by  brushing  that  will  wink  even  at  paying  $150  for 


building  a  wall  upon  five  sides  to  height  over  with  cement  whitewash, 
of  the  present  wall,  and  using  the  present 
wall  for  two  sides,  and  leaving  one  corner 
open  for  the  door.  This,  of  course,  would 
bring  the  bottom  of  wooden  part  even  with 
wooden  sill  of  barn.  The  wooden  part  I 
would  build  of  one-inch  matched  pine,  using 
hemlock  scantling  for  the  framework.  I 
would  like  your  opinion  whether  the  out¬ 
ward  pressure  would  endanger  the  present 
wall,  and  whether  the  new  wall  would  with- 


it.  C.  ANGEVINE. 


PRIZE  WINNING  CATTLE. 

“Why  do  not  more  of  the  small 
breeders  exhibit  their  cattle  at  the 
fair?” 


a  good  horse  simply  for  the  work  there 
is  in  him.  Teams  are  selling  in  many 
places  for  $300  to  $500.  It  is  a  strange 
judgment  of  values  that  will  hesitate  at 
paying  that  price  for  an  animal  that  will 
put  more  selling  value  and  more  milk 
production  into  a  herd  for  years  to  come. 
But  we  see  it  every  day  in  other  things. 


“There  are  several  reasons  why  the  The  b“nd  Y°rfbIp  ,of  ^«apness,  what  a 

.  curse  it  is  to  the  farmer.  How  it  clouds 

_  general  run  of  breeders  hesitate  about  jjjs  vision,  put  shackles  on  his  feet  and 

stand  the  pressure,  not  being  bound  into  showing  cattle.  In  the  first  place,  one  manacles  on  his  hands.  Many  farmers 

the  present  wall ;  also  as  to  whether  the  must  practically  ruin  his  dairy  cattle  are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  their  neigh- 

silage  would  keep  well  in  the  wall  part,  to  put  them  in  ‘show’  condition  By  bors  if  tbey  should  Pay  the  Prlce  a  g°od 

If  feasible  I  would  extend  the  silo  into  •  T  .  ,  .  bull  is  worth.” 

thp  <rrm,r.n  „  .  tins  I  mean  that  the  judges  give  prem- 

the  giound  from  two  to  four  feet.  .  ......  r  Salted  Chicks. — Let  me  answer  E.  F  R. 

New  York.  G.  A.  x.  lums  only  to  animals  that  are  as  fat  as  what  to  do  next  time  his  chick8  or  hens 

While  I  have  never  built  a  silo  tinder  as  and  dia^  ^ave  flle  peculiar  soft  contract  poison  from  eating  salt.  I  have 

just  such  conditions  as  the  ones  given  £reasy  ldde  that  belongs  only  to  a  fat  been  through  this  experience,  and  have 

-  6  ’  cured  my  own  fowls  without  loss  after  be¬ 

ing  sure  that  salt  was  the  cause  of  my 
trouble.  Take  one-half  pound  of  boiled 
flaxseed,  ground,  and  one  quart  of  strong 
coffee ;  mix  into  a  slop,  give  to  hens  or 
chicks,  and  let  them  help  themselves. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  b. 


July  18, 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTHII.DE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  $50. 

Born  Nov.  14,  '07.  A  splendid  individual,  34  black, 
beautifully  marked.  SIRE— King  Segis  Pontiac,  a 
son  of  King  Segis  (whose  first  4  daughters  to  fresh¬ 
en  have  made  official  7-day  butter  records,  under 
2*2  yrs.  averaging  over  19  lb.  each),  and  Pontiac 
Olothilde  DeKol  2d,  our  28.72-lb  4-yr.-old,  full  sister 
to  the  noted  31-lb.  $8,000  4-yr.-old  Pontiac  Rag 
Apple.  DAM— A  daughter  of  Toitilla  Artis  DeKol 
(18.12-Ib.  A.  R.  O.),  and  by  a  grandson  of  Nether- 
land  Hengerveld  (World’s  Champion  several  years, 
26.66-lb.  A.  R.  O.)  First  check  for  $50.00  takes  this 
bull,  with  all  papers,  the  stevens  bros.-hast- 

INCS  CO.,  Brookside  Herd,  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  Quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
\v  e  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Kornclyke  Manor  DeKol 

Jr.  KlVENBUItGli  BROS.,  Ilillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N,  Y 


I  believe  I  could  do  so.  I  would  ad-  an*nia^ 
vise  breaking  into  old  wall  a  few  inches  “Il:  would  hlirt  an  animal  to  make  a 
at  places  where  new  wall  joins,  so  as  to  s,low’  °*  him.” 

get  a  little  fresh  hold  to  make  a  tighter  “Just  imaSine  the  effect  on  one  of 
job.  One  could  go  down  a  few  feet  if  your  cows  or  a  heifer  that  you  are  grow- 
needdd,  provided  that  old  wall  also  goes  ing  into  a  cow>  t0  take  her  in  the 
down  the  distance  required.  The  silage  SPrinS  and  Put  her  in  the  barn  on  a 
will  keep  perfectly  in  the  wall  part  pro-  fattening  ration,  and  “sweat  her  out” 
vided  the  wall  is  smooth  and  not  full  with  a  seven-pound  wool  blanket  all 

of  humps  and  holes  like  all  the  stone  Summer  t0  Produce  that  flexible  hide 

supposed  to  belong  to  the  dairy  animal. 
You  see  the  whole  thing  is  wrong.” 

“Is  that  the  way  they  do  it?” 

“Sure,  I  talked  with  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  cow  that  won  a  prize  at 
the  State  Fair.  He  said  he  expected 
she  would  die  from  the  treatment  she 
had  received.” 

“Then  what  are  such  cattle  good 
for?” 

“Under  these  conditions  these  animals 
are  only  valuable  as  show  animals.  They 
are  utterly  valueless  as  practical  farm 
stock.” 

“What  is  the  remedy?” 

“When  the  fair  commissioners  will 
give  us  a  practical  dairyman  as  judge, 


VILLAGE  FARM 

JERSEY  HERD 

II.  V.  PRENTICE,  Prop.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

HERD  HEADED  BY 

THE  GREAT  FONTAINE  FERN  BULL 

GOLDEN  FERN’S 
GREY  FONTAINE 

A  son  of  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD. 

Dam  Fontaine  of  St.  Saviour,  with  a  butter 
test  of  16  lbs.  12  ozs.  This  herd  contains  nine 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  and  several 
daughters  of  Eminent  2d.  Blue  Bell’s  Blue 
Fox.Caiest,  Maple’s  Poet,  Stockwell  and  other 
noted  sires. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  Y0UN6  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King:  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis- 
stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


wall  I  have  ever  seen  in  silos.  They 
will  spoil  silage  every  time.  My  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  •  me  that  there  is  gen-  a  man  who  knows  dairy  cattle,  and  will 
erally  a  bad  streak  of  spoiled  silage  judge  them  as  such,  a  man  who  will 
where  a  wooden  silo  joins  a  wall,  and  discard  a  fat  dairy  animal,  as  not  rep- 
while  it  need  not  be  bad  I  do  not  like  resenting  dairy  type,  instead  of  giving  it 
to  see  spoiled  silage,  and  cannot  recom-  first  premium.  Then  the  practical  dairy- 
mend  such  a  plan  of  construction.  I  men  can  bring  their  stock  to  the  fair.” 
would  build  silos  for  my  own  use  of  “Then  the  practical  dairyman  has  no  0,1 
no  other  material  than  concrete,  and  chance  at  present  ?” 

below  is  what  I  really  advise  in  this  “Of  course  under  this  regime  of 
silo :  fitting  a  show  herd  only  some  profes- 

Dig  down  required  depth  and  also  sional  show  man  can  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
make  trench  extra  wide  at  very  bottom,  chance.  These  men  are  no  more  dairy- 
say  24  to  30  inches.  Carry  up  a  good  men  or  farmers  than  the  fellow  who 
heavy  foundation  a  couple  of  feet,  keep-  runs  the  Midway  exhibitions.  It  is  true 
ing  inside  line  of  wall  straight  and  that  some  of  the  big  dairymen  show 
even  with  desired  size  of  silo.  Join  cattle,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  main- 
into  old  wall  by  breaking  out  some  of  tain  two  distinct  herds,  a  herd  of  work- 
old  wall  and  also  carry  wall  right  on  ers,  and  a  herd  of  ‘show’  cattle.” 
over  old  wall  about  four  or  five  inches  “Then  as  at  present  managed  the  ex¬ 
thick,  until  top  of  old  wall  is  reached,  hibits  of  dairy  cattle  have  little  real 
New  wall  need  be  only  six  inches  thick  value?” 

above  the  heavy  foundation  mentioned.  “What  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
When  top  of  old  wall  is  reached  go  on  is  the  use  of  the  State  of  New  York 
up  all  the  way  with  six-inch  concrete  paying  out  its  money  for  premiums  on 
wall.  In  this  wall  I  should  put  rein-  dairy  cattle  when  the  real  dairy  cattle 
forcing  iron  as  follows :  A  14-inch  steel  are  excluded,  and  only  expressly  bred 
rod  around  silo  in  concrete  about  once  and  fitted  ‘show’  animals  can  stand  a 
each  foot  of  height.  This  may  be  any  chance  to  win  ?’  ” 
other  sort  of  reinforcing.  It  need  not  “What  is  the  effect  of  it?” 
be  welded  together;  just  a  little  loop  at  "These  are  conditions  that  prevail  not 
each  end  of  each  piece,  and  ends  only  in  this  State,  but  all  over  the 
lapped  by  one  another.  Across  over  country,  and  they  tend  to  keep  the  gene- 
doors  and  such  places  would  put  in  ral  rank  and  file  of  farmers  from  in- 
more  iron,  enough  so  that  I  felt  that  it  vesting  in  purebred  cattle.  You  see  their 
was  strong.  Forms  could  he  made  as  idea  of  purebreds  is  as  they  see  them 
shown  in  cut.  Wire  could  be  used  in  at  the  fair,  and  they  know  at  once  that 
place  of  bolts  to  hold  forms  in  place  they  are  not  the  kind  of  cattle  that 
and  cut  off  each  time  to  loosen  form,  they  can  make  money  with.  You  may 
Forms  to  be  of  two-inch  plank,  any  suggest  that  it  would  he  a  good  plan 
width  handy.  This  figure  can  be  drawn  for  some  breeder  of  purebred  dairy 
out  on  a  barn  floor  and  form  plank  cut  cattle  to  bring  them  to  the  fair  and  show 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

li.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JE^-L^-ilQy^tLEQN^SecV^Brattleboro,  Vt. 


mFARM  Kerksll>r©  Hogs  and  Jersey 

I  Mliltl  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  band.  M.  L.  BENIIAJI,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


rOLI.IB  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

0  I  Pi  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  x.  v.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.Pliaisalia.N.Y 

DOLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  best  breeding.  Pro- 
1  iific,  quick  maturing.  March  and  April  Pigs  for 
sale.  0.  O.  CARMAN,  R.  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
Goodwine  Jr.,Potouiut,Ver.Co.,III. 

QURflPSUIOC^O  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
onnu  lOll  HILO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  New  York. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


SAL 


Uuroc  Jersey  Ked  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  sell.  If  you 
want  some  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading'  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARD  WELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES™!  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
had.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexe3 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunn  Cauves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFE H 8 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O.  backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm.Lacona.N.Y. 

RED  POT  I  S  Are  tl,e  Most  Profitable 
rvihy  fDLLj  Cattle  on  Earth 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  Guernseys  as  any 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Uniondale  Stock 
harm.  A  limited  number  for  sale.  I).  L.  Stevens, 
Proprietor,  Uniondale,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  — 

°jd  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marhledale,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Breeding  herd  of  150  animals  to  select  from. 
Both  English  and  American  breeding.  Breeding 
herd  largely  the  get  of  Lord  Premier  50001,  Premier 
Longfellow  68,600  and  Masterpiece  77,000. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  C.  &  H.  If.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  l*a. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Voting  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Oil  Dip 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  1 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Sunplies  Free. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  62  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ShooMM 


•.THE** 
.'.•'.ANIMALS' 
-FRIEND  „ 

ILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprayer  Is 
used.  Keeps  all  insect 

f tests  off  cows  in  pasture 
ongertban  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  6ores. 
Ualfcent’s  worth  saveso 
.••••'  -i&y  mg*  '*i  quartsmilkand  much  flesh. 
NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3*tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned 
if  cows  not  protected.  Send  postal  for f res  booklet. 
Shoo-Fly  Mftf.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  Phlla.JPa. 


U 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  12%  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22%  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

“  Wind-Sucking  ”  Pigs. 

We  have  some  pigs  several  months  old 
that  suck  their  tongues ;  I  suppose  they 
would  be  called  wind  suckers,  and  do  not 
thrive.  Is  there  any  remedy,  and  what  is 
best  to  destroy  the  lice?  N.  M.  B. 

Dip  the  pigs  in  a  mixture  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  makers  of  (he  dip.  Give  the  pigs 
plenty  of  nutritious  food  to  eat  and  we 
fancy  (hoy  won’t  waste  time  sucking  their 
tongues.  We  have  never  seen  pigs  “wind 
suck”  as  do  cribbing  horses.  Mix  lime- 
water  freely  in  the  slop.  Do  not  feed 
corn.  Allow  plenty  of  range  on  clover  or 
other  green  food.  a.  s.  a. 

Urticaria  in  Colt. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  that  Is 
badly  broken  out  with  pimples  or  hives ; 
has  been  so  for  about  three  months.  He 
has  been  out  on  pasture,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  better.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  cure  for  it?  lie  is  quite  itchy,  but  the 
pimples  do  not  tyreak  the  skin. 

Pennsylvania.  i.  h.  s. 

Keep  colt  off  grass  for  a  time,  and  feed 
lightly  on  oats,  bran  and  hay.  Give  him 
steady  work  or  plenty  of  exercise.  In 
drinking  water  mix  twice  daily  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  glauber  salts  and  increase  dose 
if  necessary  to  keep  bowels  acting  freely 
but  not  scouring.  Sponge  itchy  parts  as  re¬ 
quired  with  a  lotion  composed  of  a  dram 
each  of  carbolic  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  pint  of  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Spavin. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  bone  spavin 
on  hind  leg.  How  can  the  spavin  be 
killed?  Also  when  horse  lowers  his  head 
to  eat  grass  he  has  a  discharge  from  his 
nose,  but  it  is  only  when  his  head  is 
down.  What  can  be  done?  j.  t.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

If  lameness  is  present  it  may  be  cured 
by  having  the  spavin  fired  and  blistered 
by  a  veterinarian;  then  *keep  the  horse 
tied  up  in  stall  for  six  weeks  or  more. 
Allow  horse  to  graze  if  you  do  not  have 
the  spavin  fired  (and  it  only  should  be 
done  if  he  is  lame)  and  in  feed  twice 
daily  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
ground  gentian  root,  nux  vomica  and  fenu¬ 
greek.  If  a  diseased  molar  tooth  happens 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  discharge  it  should 
be  removed  by  trephining.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Warts. 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  six  years  old 
that  has  a  large  seed  wart  extending  from 
the  navel  to  the  front  part  of  udder,  and 
has  a  dozen  on  each  shoulder  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar  to  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  The  one  on  the  navel  is 
about  a  foot  long  and  nine  inches  wide, 
and  hangs  down  three  or  four  inches  and 
causes  the  skin  on  belly  to  drop  nearly  even 
with  the  bottom  of  udder.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  same?  I  have  used  kerosene  oil 
on  them  but  they  seem  to  grow  larger. 

New  York.  I.  l. 

The  warts  on  the  shoulder  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  twisting  or  cutting  them  out 
and  then  cauterizing  the  bleeding  bases 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  The  large  wart  mass 
on  the  belly  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
with  cold-pressed  castor  oil  twice  daily.  At 
same  time  twist  out  parts  that  can  be  so 
removed.  a.  g.  A. 

Horse  With  Abscess. 

This  Spring  I  bought  a  young  horse 
six  years  old.  He  was  poor  and  had  not 
been  worked  much  all  Winter.  I  put  a 
collar  on  him  that  was  too  big,  and  plowed 
part  of  the  day,  and  it  bruised  his  right 
shoulder.  A  bunch  came  on  it  and  for  a 
few  days  it  would  go  down,  then  come 
back  when  I  worked  him.  I  took  him  to 
a  horse  doctor  about  six  weeks  ago.  He 
said  in  order  to  cure  it  he  would  have 
to  put  a  rowel  in  it,  so  he  did,  and  told 
me  to  syringe  it  out  twice  a  day  with  six 
ounces  dioxygen  diluted  with  one-third 
water.  I  did  as  he  told  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  he  sent  me  word  to  take  the 
rowel  out  and  he  would  come  and  see  to  it, 
but  has  not  come  near  me.  I  have  kept 
on  doetoring  it  as  before,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  get  much  if  any  better,  and  it  is 
swollen  worse  now.  I  think  the  horse  hurt 
his  shoulder  more  in  the  pasture.  I  do  not 
work  him,  only  drive  him  with  a  wide 
breast  collar  on  to  carry  the  milk.  What 
can  I  do  for  the  horse?  w.  j. 

Vermont. 

Clip  the  hair  from  the  affected  parts ; 
then  with  a  clean  sharp  knife  open  the 
abscess  freely  and  remove  the  rowel  and  the 
pus.  After  syringing  out  clean  pack  the 
cavity  with  oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  turpentine  and  raw  linseed 
oil,  and  renew  this  dressing  once  daily 
until  it  no  longer  can  be  inserted,  when 
the  wound  will  care  for  itself.  Rowels 
are  practically  useless  in  such  cases,  and 
the  dioxygen  injections  are  much  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  use  on  farm  horses.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

PART  I. 

[Extracts  from  an  article  by  C.  M.  Wins¬ 
low.  Secretary  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.] 

The  county  of  Ayr,  in  which  the  Ayrshire 
breed  of  cattle  originated,  is  situated  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland,  backed  by  mountains 
on  the  east  and  washed  by  the  ocean  on 
the  west,  having  the  form  of  a  crescent 
and  embracing  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  its 
circle.  The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly, 
and  rises  from  the  level  of  the  sea  some 
2,000  feet  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  on 
the  cast.  The  soil  is  strong  and  somewhat 
heavy,  being  a  clay  and  clay-loam,  but 
thinner  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  the  whole  being  originally  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  moist,  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  about  25  to  65  degrees,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  about  47  degrees,  regulated 
by  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  with  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  which  are  favorable  to  growth 
of  grass,  giving  luxuriant  pasturage,  though 
sometimes  the  country  is  swept  by  fierce 
coast  storms. 

The  Ayrshire  is  probably  the  youngest  of 
the  purebred  dairy  breeds,  and  though  her 
origin  is  veiled  in  some  obscurity  there  are 
many  things  that  confirm  the  theory  tljat 
the  native  wild  cattle  of  the  country  are 
the  foundation  of  the  Ayrshire  of  modern 
times.  The  original  native  wild  cattle  of 
the  country  were  said  to  be  white,  writh  red 
ears  and  black  noses,  high  white  horns 
with  black  tips,  with  an  animal  now  and 
then  having  more  of  the  brown,  black  or 
red,  very  wild,  and  the  bulls  fierce,  but  when 
calves  are  taken  young  grow  to  be  quiet 
and  tame.  This  theory  seems  the  more 
reasonable  when  we  consider  how  easily  the 
Ayrshire  color  reverts  to  the  white ;  then 
too,  there  is  frequently  an  Ayrshire  that 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  that  wild,  alert 
bearing  that  characterized  the  foundation 
stock. 

Ayrshires  were  very  early  brought  into 
Canada  by  the  Scotch  settlers,  also  were 
brought  over  on  ships  from  Glasgow  to 
supply  milk  during  the  voyage,  and  were 
sold  on  arrival  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  and 
so  popular  were  these  cows  that  shipmasters 
were  commissioned  to  bring  over  one  or 
more  cows  from  Ayrshire.  More  recently 
Ayrshires  have  been  imported  into  Canada 
in  large  numbers.  The  importation  to  the 
United  States  began  about  1837,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture  bringing  a  few  head  into 
the  State  and  scattering  them  among  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts.  Other  impor¬ 
tations  from  Scotland  followed  at  intervals 
into  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  value  of  this  breed  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  was  made  evident,  and  as  the  demand 
became  greater  than  the  home  breeders 
could  supply. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  in  general  is  a  hand¬ 
some.  sprightly  looking  cow  of  medium  size, 
weighing  at  maturity  about  1,000  pounds, 
red  and  white  in  color,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  red  and  white  being  greatly 
varied  and  readily  yielding  to  the  taste  of 
the  breeder,  from  his  skill  in  selecting 
breeding  animals.  There  has  of  late  seemed 
to  be  more  inquiry  for  Ayrshires  with 
white  preponderating,  but  color  is  merely 
a  matter  of  fancy  and  carries  with  it  no 
excellence  of  dairy  quality.  The  Ayrshire 
has  a  small,  bony  head,  large,  full  eyes, 
dish  face,  broad  muzzle,  large  mouth,  up¬ 
right  horns,  the  size,  whether  slim  or  large, 
being  a  matter  of  local  taste  in  breeding, 
long,  slim  neck,  clean  cut  at  throat,  thin, 
sloping  shoulders,  with  the  spine  rising 
a  little  above  the  shoulder  blades,  back 
level  to  setting  on  of  tail,  except  a  rise 
at  the  pelvic  arch,  broad  across  the  loin, 
barrel  deep  and  large,  with  ribs  well  sprung 
to  give  abundant  room  for  storing  coarse 
fodder,  and  wide  through  the  region  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  nips  wide  apart, 
rump  long,  hind  legs  straight,  thighs  thin 
and  incurving,  giving  room  for  udder,  legs 
short,  bones  small,  joints  firm,  udder  large 
and  square,  and  on  young  cows  it  is  nearly 
level  with  belly,  wide,  long  and  strongly 
hung,  teats  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  inches  long,  of  good  size,  placed 
wide  apart  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
udder,  with  udder  level  between  the  teats 
and  not  cut  up,  milk  veins  large  and  tor¬ 
tuous,  entering  the  belly  well  forward 
toward  the  fore  legs.  Skin  soft  and  mel¬ 
low,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  fine 
hair. 

While  an  Ayrshire  cow  should  be  shapely 
and  handsome  to  look  at  as  she  stands  or 
walks,  she  should  when  handled  reveal 
much  looseness  of  vertebra,  flatness  of  rib, 
and  width  between  the  ribs  indicating  large 
dairy  capacity.  The  Ayrshire  is  a  tough, 
hardy  cow,  with  a  vigorous  appetite,  and 
not  too  particular  what  she  eats.  She  is 
always  hungry,  eats  greedily  and  chews  her 
cud  rapidly.  You  can  rarely  see  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  when  not  either  taking  in  food 
or  chewing  what  she  lias  already  gathered. 
While  at  pasture  she  does  not  wander 
around  looking  for  sweet  patches  of  grass, 
but  goes  to  work  rapidly  gathering  what  is 
most  conveniejit.  either  of  grass  or  browse, 
and  when  full  lies  down  to  chew  her  cud 
with  no  time  wasted ;  and  when  going  to 
and  from  pasture  will  chew’  her  cud  while 
walking,  and  often  continues  to  chew  when 
started  into  a  run. 

The  general  appearance  of  an  Ayrshire, 
as  you  look  at  her,  is  striking,  being  alert 
and  full  of  life  and  reserved  energy.  She 
is  a  healthy  cow,  rarely  having  ailments  of 
body  or  udder,  and  you  seldom  see  an 
Ayrshire  cow  but  that  has  four  healthy 
quarters  in  her  udder  and  gives  a  uniform 
quantity  of  milk  from  each.  S\he  is  a  very 
persistent  milker,  giving  a  uniform  quantity 
well  up  toward  calving,  and  many  of  them 
are  dried  off  with  difficulty.  She  is  very 
intelligent,  quick  to  learn  and  of  a  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  easily  taught  to  take  the 
same  place  in  the  stable  and,  if  required  to 
change,  will  in  a  few  days  readily  take  the 
new  place.  She  is  quiet  and  pleasant  to 
milk,  not  easily  disturbed,  and  will  as  a 
rule  yield  her  milk  as  readily  to  one  milker 
as  to  another,  and  does  not  seem  disturbed 
by  any  amount  of  noise  in  the  stable. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  1908  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

Ten  New  8tyles— Ten  New  Capacltlee-Ten  New  Pricee 

A  size  for  every  dairy,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators 

Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
machines  in  detail  and  to  be  bad  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Oeneral  Offices: 


et  C.  Maoism  Ihiii 
CHIC  AGO 

ISIS  a  ISIS  SiLseav  St.  *  a-  ,  o  n  on  a  n  \aj  a  V  IS  a  IS  inoA  m  Siaitf 
PHILADELPHIA  105-187  BROADWAY,  WINNIPCa 

Oavee  I  Sicuamo  lt|,  *j  r-  111  unni/  107  Prat  if 

ban  nrANciaco  new  rurtrv.  pomtland,  oaco 


FOR 

THIS 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  oiler.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
offer  and  handsome 
high  model.  Address, 
Box  1075. 

•  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


I 


[very  Medicine  Shelf 


Should  navo  tho  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Tho  great  emergency  remedy.  Cures 
Spavin ,  Jlin-ibvnc ,  Curb,  Splint, 
Sprains,  Latnsn ess.  All  druggists  sell 

it  at  $1  a  Bottle?  6  for  $5. 

Book,  ‘’Treatise  on  the  Horne,  *  free 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.a 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt« 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOKOUGHPIN.  but’ 


•will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Book  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  If 
you  write.  J?2.U0  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free.  » 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
gl.OObottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments.Knlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St,, Springfield  Mass 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint, spavin,  windpulT  or  hunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it— Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  a  1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  t  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  fiend  you  100  lbs.  of  DIt. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benetlt, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $.r».00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


uein  ereui 


o  beua  rreo  sain  pie  ior  inspection  i 
and  test.  W  rite  for  fence  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Ur  own  Fence  As  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 


GREEN  l  MOUNTAIN 


Superior  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

~li  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

'™  220  West  St,,  Rutland,  Vt. 


EMI. 


- - 1  1  -v 

Farquhar 

Threshers 


Three  styles — 20  to  40  inch  ma¬ 
chines  for  merchant  threshing  or 
individual  work  and  small  crops. 

Engines  Boilers 
Saw  Mills 


68-page  catalog  free. 
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Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


I —  - 

^Thc  Engine  with  thc 


^BECAUSE  OF~  ITS"  OESICHj 
•OF  IGNITER.  COOLING  SVS-i 
TEM.  VALVE  MOTION.  GOV- 
ERNOR.  THC  QUALITY  £  OF, 
ITS  MATERIAL  ANO  THC) 

acc  u  r  ac  v  _  o  r^jrr  w  o  r  k  J 

MAN  SHIP1! 

BECAUSE  Of^lT3~  57^~ 
SONS  WHICH  ARB  TOLD 
OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
CATECHISM 


7*CA^ 
LO  In! 

IanoJ 


'.STATIONARY,  PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS^ 

SEND  TOO  A  V  FOR  FREE  CATALOG, 

CHAS.  A.  STICKNEY  CO.,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass.' 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  io  horse.  Steam  and  Gasolin# 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  xp< a  and  3  M.  Tread  Powers,  a 


to  8  Horse 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shellerst 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cu  tters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

The  Mcsednffer  Mfg.  Co*  Box  1  %  TatAuny* 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  (JO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Perfection  Swing  Stanchion 

With  Frame  Fitted  to  Stable. 

Warranted,  the  Best,  Easiest 
to  Operate  and  most  Durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless.  Does  not 
Wear  the  Plate. 


BATES  &  SWIFT  SPEC.  MFG.  CO.,  Box  S,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewauuo,  Ind., 
says ; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 


W.  B.  CRUMB 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn 


» 


CUTTERS.BLOWERS 
CARRIERS  — 

Strongest,  safest,  and 
easiest  running  ensilage 
machinery.  Cuts  corn 
better,  and  fills  silo  quick¬ 
er,  with  less  power.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  II_ Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


/TT  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  .Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  wore  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

On  November  25  last  I  gave  an  order 
to  II.  M.  Whiting,  who  represented  himself 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  offices 
also  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  order : 
24  Japan  plums,  $20;  5  Thanksgiving 

prunes,  $4.50 :  5  Winter  Banana  apples, 
$2.50 ;  total,  $27.  I  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  misrepresented  matters  to  me,  and  on 
December  20  I  sent  them  a  written  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  order.  One  of  his  strong  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  his  trees  was  that 
they  were  grown  in  New  England,  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  our  locality  than  trees  grown  else¬ 
where.  lie  also  said  he  would  pick  out 
nice  trees.  When  they  came  in  April  they 
were  from  New  York  State  and  a  very 
ordinary  lot  of  trees,  which  I  refused  to 
accept.  They  are  now  demanding  payment 
of  a  hill  for  $27.  What  would  you  advise? 
New  York.  p.  j. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  several 
letters  on  the  subject.  To  be  entirely 
fair  we  asked  prices  on  this  bill  of  trees 
of  several  reliable  nurserymen.  The 
highest  prices  quoted  are  18  cents  for 
the  Japan  plums;  15  cents  for  the 
prunes,  and  50  cents  for  the  apples, 
making  $7.32  for  the  order,  for  which 
the  Whiting  Nursery  Co.  charged  $27 
on  an  order  personally  solicited  by  a 
member  of  the  firm.  It  has  been  said 
that  traveling  agents  must  charge  more 
for  stock  than  nurseries  which  sell  di¬ 
rect  to  growers  through  the  mail.  If 
the  difference  is  to  be  as  much  as  this, 
then  we  would  unhesitatingly  advise  an 
order  to  a  responsible  house  by  mail. 
We  know  very  well  that  there  is  differ¬ 
ence  in  stock,  and  we  know  that  no 
grower  can  affoi'd  to  plant  poor  stock 
because  it  is  cheap.  But  stock  is  not  su¬ 
perior  just  because  the  agent  says  it  is, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  only  evidence 
of  superiority  in  this  case.  The  houses 
quoting  us  did  so  on  the  size  of  tree  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co. 
order,  and  being  reliable  houses — among 
the  best  in  the  business — we  think  the 
comparison  abundantly  fair.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  sacredness  of  a  contract. 
When  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  both 
parties  a  contract  should  be  scrupulously 
lived  up  to,  but  when  misrepresentation 
and  fraud  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  a  contract,  it  becomes  null  and 
void,  and  no  one  is  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  obliged  to  live  up  to  it.  A 
farmer  without  much  experience  in  buy¬ 
ing  trees  is  not  supposed  to  know  prices, 
and  when  an  agent  induces  him  to  sign 
an  order  agreeing  to  pay  $27  for  trees 
that  can  be  bought  of  responsible  houses 
for  $7.32,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  the 
agent  took  advantage  of  the  farmer’s 
want  of  information,  and  a  cancellation 
of  the  order  is  abundantly  justified. 

Several  years  ago  F.  B.  Mills  advertised 
about  growing  ginseng  in  the  Farm  Journal. 

I  was  told  by  an  old  subscriber  of  same 
that  the  advertisements  were  to  be  relied 
upon.  I  wrote  Mr.  Mills,  but  instead  of 
my  buying  seed  or  roots  he  advised  me  to 
take  some  stock  in  “The  Consolidated  Gin¬ 
seng  Co.  of  America.”  Later  on  the  F.  B. 
Mills  Co.  started  growing  beds  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  again  I  was  foolish  ( ?)  enough 
to  let  them  bury  $50  in  ginseng  beds  for 
me.  Now  he  writes  that  blight  lias  killed 
the  beds,  and  the  beds  are  a  total  loss. 
There  have  been  no  dividends  on  the  “Con¬ 
solidated”  stock  as  yet,  and  probably  blight 
will  overtake  it  as  well.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Mills  to  begin  with  :  “It  was  something  I 
knew  nothing  about,  and  was  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  woman  and  was  going  to  rely  wholly 
upon  his  honor  in  advising  me  about  put¬ 
ting  hard-earned  money  into  it.”  I  will 
thank  you  sincerely  for  writing  me  plainly 
what  is  best  to  do.  E.  J.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mills  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent  in  which  he  says  her  investment  in 
the  roots  is  a  complete  loss,  but  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  if  she  buy  $50  worth  more 
of  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Ginseng 
Co.  he  will  transfer  to  her  gratis  an 
equal  amount  of  stock  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  investment  in  the  roots.  This 
is  the  plan  of  all  such  schemes.  This 
good  woman,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
business,  wrote  in  advance  that  she 
trusted  to  Mr.  Mills’  honor  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  takes  her  money  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  stock,  then  induces  a  further 
investment  for  roots,  which  he  admits 
is  a  total  loss,  but  if  she  will  put  up 
more  cash  he  will  give  her  double  the 
amount  of  stock.  In  other  words,  he 
will  induce  her  to  buy  stock  at  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  under  the  pretense  that 
she  is  doing  something  to  recover  her 
former  loss.  The  company  has  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  only  asset  that  we  were  able  to  find 
when  inquiring  some  time  ago  was  a 


few  acres  of  ginseng  roots.  They  make 
no  detailed  statement  of  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities  and  no  one  seems  willing  to 
put  an  estimate  on  its  net  assets.  So 
far  the  comparty  has  paid  no  dividends. 
Its  real  estate  is  mortgaged  and  there 
are  no  assets  that  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  that  would  justify  investment 
in  the  stock.  We  most  emphatically 
advise  those  who  have  already  invested 
to  suffer  the  loss  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  but  to  put  no  more  money  into 
it  in  the  vain  hope  to  recover  a  part  of 
what  is  already  lost. 

Here  is  another  letter  in  reference  to 
the  same  subject: 

What  can  you  say  about  the  Consolidated 
Ginseng  Co.  of  America,  located  at  Rose 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  that  was  started  by  F.  B. 
Mills  of  that  place?  This  Spring  I  sent 
an  order  for  some  seeds  to  F.  B.  Mills  Seed 
Co.  of  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.  They  could  not 
fill  my  order  as  I  ordered  it,  so  I  had  to 
take  a  substitute  for  seed  corn  that  did  not 
come  to  as  much  as  the  first  order,  so  they 
sent  me  back  a  credit  draft  good  for  any¬ 
thing  they  handled.  I  sent  the  draft  back 
and  told  them  I  wanted  my  money  back, 
and  that  when  I  wanted  anything  I  would 
send  the  money.  There  was  nothing  I 
wanted  in  their  line.  I  did  not  hear  from 
them,  so  I  wrote  again,  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  asking  them  to 
send  me  back  what  was  due  me,  less  post¬ 
age  and  money  order.  They  have  failed 
to  reply.  What  do  you  think  of  a  firm 
doing  business  this  way.  and  what  is  best 
to  do?  Can  they  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Post  Office  officials  for  doing  that  kind  of 
business?  J.  n.  C. 

Vermont. 

What  can  a  farmer  in  Vermont  do  to 
recover  a  small  remittance  from  a  con¬ 
cern  in  another  State,  which  simply  ig¬ 
nores  his  letters?  Here  is  still  another: 

My  hired  man  and  wife  on  the  farm 
ordered  seed  from  F.  B.  Mills  &  Co.  for 
which  I  sent  my  check  for  $5.26.  They 
held  a  long  correspondence  in  regard  to 
discounts,  etc.  Getting  tired  of  the  delay, 
and  on  receiving  reouest  for  $2.,1'8  more, 
and  having  purchased  seed  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  made  the  request  for  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  order  and  the  return  of  the 
money.  Some  time  after  Mrs.  A.  received 
a  letter  from  these  people  containing  one 
small  seed  envelope  containing  one  seed. 
What  that  implied  I  don’t  know,  but  it 
looks  like  an  insult.  If  these  people  are 
crooked  you  can  do  a  lot  of  good  by  pro¬ 
tecting  purchasers  of  seeds.  w.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  complaints  are  altogether  too 
numerous.  After  lengthy  correspond¬ 
ence  and  interminable  delays,  we  us¬ 
ually  induce  Mr.  Mills  to  refund  the 
money  in  such  cases,  but  the  process  is 
getting  to  be  monotonous.  Besides,  in 
doing  so  we  get  redress  for  the  person 
who  complains,  but  give  no  protection 
to  others.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  has  been  made  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  If  anyone  wishes  to  invest 
in  Consolidated  Ginseng  Co.  stock,  or 
in  ginseng  beds,  or  in  such  service  of 
seed  supply,  we  have  no  objection.  The 
information  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  Ho  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  W* 

Please  advise  if  you  consider  the  Lucky 
Hit  Orange  County  of  Texas  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  ?  f.  n.  c. 

District  Columbia. 

Just  give  a  little  thought  to  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  claims  and  you  need 
not  inquire  further.  The  only  luck  in 
it  for  you  is  the  good  luck  of  keeping 
your  money  out  of  it. 

Kindly  inform  subscriber's  wife  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  own  stock  in  the  “Little 
Giant  Mining  Company,”  Idaho? 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  j.  e.  h. 

Probably  no  harm  would  come  to  you 
from  owning  the  stock,  but  if  you  paid 
your  money  for  it  the  chances  are  that 
vou  would  never  see  it  again.  Do  not 
put  your  mopey  into  those  mining 
schemes.  It  is  sure  loss  if  you  do. 

Here  is  a  new  subscriber  whose  sub¬ 
scription  came  through  his  reading  the 
Dawley  case,  in  which  he  was  very  much 
interested.  l.  m. 

New  York. 

New  subscriptions  are  coming  every 
day  in  this  way  from  people  who  had 
their  attention  first  called  to  the  paper 
through  the  famous  cattle  case.  It  was 
not  that  discussion  alone  that  influences 
the  subscriptions.  Interest  in  the  case 
attracted  them  to  the  paper,  but  it  had 
to  have  other  features  to  appeal  to  them 
in  order  to  make  them  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers.  We  simply  want  to  use  whatever 
strength  and  influence  farmers  put  into 
the  paper  for  their  benefit.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  this  we  may — we  probably  will 
— make  some  mistakes,  but  following 
the  principle,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  go  very  far  wrong.  Wherever  a 
farmer,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  has 
been  unjustly  treated  or  defrauded  we 
propose  to  use  the  power  of  this  paper 
to  right  the  wrong.  Call  this  yellow 
journalism,  or  by  any  other  name  you 
please.  That  we  propose  to  do.  Those 
who  do  not  like  that  sort  of  journal¬ 
ism  will  not  support  this  paper.  Those 
who  do  will  naturally  co-operate  with 
us.  Only  the  future  can  decide  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  a  policy.  j.  j.  d.  ] 


FEEDING  MOTHERLESS  PIGS. 

How  should  I  feed  and  care  for  young 
pigs  under  eight  weeks  without  mother,  to 
get  rapid  growth?  v.  m.  f. 

Hamilton,  O. 

V.  M'.  F.  is  very  indefinite  regarding 
the  age  of  pigs,  nor  does  he  say  that 
they  have  ever  nursed  the  mother.  The 
treatment  for  a  pig  one  week  old  is 
vastly  different  from  one  eight  weeks 
old,  but  if  they  are  much  under  two 
weeks  and  motherless  and  I  valued  my 
time  anything,  I  should  rap  them  on 
the  head.  If  they  are  two  weeks  old 
or  more  they  can  with  time  and 
patience  be  brought  up  to  four  or  five 
weeks  old  on  cow’s  milk,  warm,  sweet 
and  fresh  as  possible.  At  first  give 
it  to  them  with  a  spoon  until  they 
get  a  taste  of  it,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  that  it  is  good.  At  four  weeks 
I  should  keep  some  shelled  corn  where 
they  can  nibble  at  it.  The  dent  corn 
is  best,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  make 
their  teeth  sore.  At  six  weeks  I  should 
begin  to  feed  them  some  loppered  milk, 
alt  their  little  skins  can  hold,  three 
times  a  day.  Keep  them  in  a  clean  dry 
place  with  plenty  of  exercise,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  them  a  little  corn  up  to 
about  two  months  old,  then  give  them 
wheat  middlings  to  give  them  bone  and 
muscle.  At  four  months,  if  they  are 
intended  for  market,  give  them  a  grain 
ration  of  ground  barley  with  their  sour 
milk,  and  at  five  months  give  them  all 
the  cornmeal  they  will  clean  up  twice 
a  day,  with  just  enough  milk  for  drink. 
A  pig  to  put  on  flesh  fast  wants  but 
very  little  drink.  At  six  months  they 
should  be  ready  for  market  at  200 
pounds  or  better.  f.  d.  squiers. 

Head-Tossing  Coi.t. — On  page  561  I 
noticed  a  question  about  a  three-year  colt 
which  has  a  habit  of  tossing  his  head. 
My  experience  has  been  that  a  young  horse 
when  bridled  will  sweat  under  the  “crown- 
strap,”  and  this,  together  with  the  tine 
hairs,  will  cause  an  irritation  or  itching 
that  will  cause  tossing  of  the  head.  I 
daresay  that  if  the  colt  was  unharnessed 
and  let  go  he  would  not  toss  his  head. 
This  I  offer  as  a  suggestion.  n.  j.  c. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bees  in  the  House. — “It  is  hard  for  a 
beekeeper  to  understand  why  some  people 
are  so  afraid  of  a  bee,”  says  Brevities.  What 
are  we  to  do  about  it  when  the  bees  colon¬ 
ize  themselves  in  a  chimney,  and  refuse 
to  be  evicted?  They  first  appeared  early 
last  Summer,  entering  the  house  from  the 
hot-air  register,  and  becoming  a  constant 
nuisance.  The  chimney  was  used  all  AVin- 
ter  with  a  hot  coal  Are,  but  the  bees  are 
still  with  us.  They  seem  ailing  and  die 
after  entering  the  room,  but  are  live  enough 
to  sting.  How  can  we  dispossess  them? 

R. 

Big  Wings. — C.  B.,  on  page  513,  tells 
about  having  trouble  with  Leghorn  chicks 
on  account  of  the  abnormal  growth  of 
their  wings.  We  had  a  few  incubator  Leg¬ 
horns  (White)  this  Spring,  and  when  two 
or  three  days  old  their  wings  sprouted,  con¬ 
tinuing  their  rapid  growth  until,  when 
about  weeks  old,  they  were  half  again  as 
long  as  their  bodies.  Wife  took  her  scis¬ 
sors  and  clipped  them  so  that  they  did  not 
quite  reach  the  end  of  the  body,  and  they 
regained  the  usual  Leghorn  vigor  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  had  given  way  to  listlessness. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  e. 


Send  for 
This  Book 

Plenty  of  running  water 
everywhere,  also  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  that’s  the 


For 

Country  homes. 

Public  buildings, towns. 'Water  Supply  System 


Our  specially  designed,  air-tight  steel  tank  and  pump- 
ing  apparatus,  placed  anywhere,  with  ord  narv  air  pres¬ 
sure  does  it.  No  attic  tanks  to  leak  or  freeze.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Ask  for  FREE  Book—  TO  DA  Y 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  <8> 

Factory  and  Main  Offices,  2:  07  Jasper  St.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 
^“5tern^BranchA|rawei^7ei2DyUlian^>t^NewJforl^ity^ 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOW  TO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  toew  York,  N.Y. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  ‘‘How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howatd  st.  Melrose.  Mass, 


100 


High  Scoring  Barred  Rock  Hens  at  $1.50  each. 
Stock  on  approval.  CURWIN  MAURER,  Dublin,  I’a. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.Reds— 100  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


Q  6  Thoroughbred  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling 
Utl  Hens  for  sale  at  $1  each,  also  a  few  L.  Brahma 
Yearlings  at  $1.50  each,  A.  S.  Brian,  Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 


□  n  j  j  |  TR  V  M  CM -Send  for  our  new  36- page  illus- 
|  U  U  L  I  ll  I  III  Lit  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Y'earlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

COLLINS,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

All  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred  Poultry. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— You  can  buy  high 
class  Breeders  from  me  now  for  less  than  half 
what  they  would  cost  you  next  winter  or  spring. 
You  may  retain  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


DAQV  O  L|  I  O  1/  Q— Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DrtD  I  uFlIUIXO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100,  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


Dakin  Flunke  Breeders  of  high-class  Single 
l  Cnlll  LJulifto  and  iiose  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
end  horns.  White  Wyandottes,  WE. 

Whifp  I  PffhfiriW  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
II I1IIC  LCgllUl  IIP  Qenuine  Japanese  bred  and  Irn- 

Serial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners,  Madison 
quare  Gardon,  December,  1907.  Hen  eggs  from 
prize  matings,  our  very  best  Stock.  $3.00  for  13; 
$15.00  per  100.  High-class  fertility  stock,  especially 
hi  ed  to  produce  fertile  eggs,  $1.50  for  13;  $6.00  per 
100,  in  any  quantity.  Imperial  Pekin  Duck  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting,  $8  00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1,000; 
Japanese  breed,  $15.00  per  100;  $3.00  persetting  of  10. 
Eighty  pens,  2,000  layers.  Cypher’s  authorized 
agent  for  this  section.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  EARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


/TT  Send  for  our  Terms 
to  Subscription 
Workers  now. 
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409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


The  Roof  Tried  by  Time 

/i  COMPOSITION  ROOFING  that  improves  with  age  is  just  the  sort  of  roof 
the  wise  farmer  wants.  There  is  one  roofing  which  has  earned  this 
exclusive  distinction.  When  CAREY’S  ROOFING  has  seen  service  out  in  wind 
and  weather  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  slate — 
and  it  wears  like  slate. 

Carey’s  'Roofing 

for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  good.  It  is  really  better  than  slate  which,  easily 
broken  by  frost  or  walking  over,  is  for  steep  roofs  exclusively.  More  durable  than 
slate  CAREY’S  ROOFING  can  he  laid  on  flat,  as  well  as  steep,  surfaces  and  over 
leaky  shingle,  metal  or  inferior  composition  roofs  without  expense  of  their  removal. 
It  is  the  most  economical  roofing.  Once  laid  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
Adapted  for  all  farm  buildings,  it  is  a  roof  that  never  blows  off.  As  a  siding  for 
barns  or  stables,  it  possesses  unequalled  merit. 

CAREY’S  ROOFING  is  made  of  our  own  special  Asphalt  Cement, 
with  the  best  woolen  felt  as  a  base  and  East  India  burlap  imbedded 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  cement— all  compressed  into  flexible 
sheets.  Our  Patent  Lap  completely  covers  and  protects  nail  heads. 

Write  for  prices,  nearest  distributing  point,  FREE  SAMPLES  and  descriptive  booklet. 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  noted  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  10,  1908,  wholesale  unless 


otherwise  specified. 

GRAINS. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n  Dul’h  —  @1.19 

No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator...  —  @  98 

Corn .  —  @  81 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  54  @  67 

Rye .  —  @  78 


MILLFEED. 


Cornmeal.  ton  . .....32.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00 

Middlings . '. . .  24.00 

Red  Dog  . — 

Hominy  Chop  .  — 

Oil  Meal  .  — 


@33.00 

@24.50 

@28.00 

@29.00 

@27.50 

@31.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Prices  for  large 

bales ; 

small 

bales  50 

cents  to  $1  per  ton 
weak. 

less. 

Market 

dull  and 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

.15.00 

@16.00 

No.  2  . 

@14.00 

No.  3  . . 

@12.00 

Clover  Mixed  . . . 

.10.00 

@14.00 

Straw,  long  rye  .  . 

.  12.00 

@14.00 

Short  and  Oat  . . 

.  9.00 

@  10.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can.  netting  2*4  cents  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  .  22  @  22% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  21 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  21 

Factory  .  17  @  19 

Packing  Stock . .  16  @  18 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  —  @  25 

White,  good  to  choice  .  21  @  23 

Mixed  colors,  best  .  —  @  22 

Western  .  17  @  19 


DRIED  APPLES. 


Market  very  quiet.  Prices  given  are  the 
figures  at  which  stock  is  held,  but  do  not 


represent  sales. 

Evaporated,  fancy  .  9  @  10 

Evap.,  common  to  good .  6%@  7% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.50  @1.60 

Cores  and  skins  . 1.40  @.1.50- 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Northern  Spy,  bbl...l.00  @2.50 

Baldwin . 1.00  @2.00 

Russet,  Roxbury  . 1.00  @1.50 

Russet,  Golden  . 1.00  @1.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Southern,  new.  basket .  50  @1.00 

Pears,  S’n.  LeConte,  bbl...  1.50  @4.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Early  Belle 

carrier . T.00  @1.25 

Ga.,  Belle  of  Ga . 1.00  @1.25 

Ga.,  Elberta  . 1.00  @1.25 

Ga.,  defective,  all  kinds  ..60  @  90 

Cherries,  sour,  quart .  5  @  6 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket .  25  @50 

Currants,  large,  quart .  6%@  8 

Large,  pound  .  6  @  6V2 

Small,  pound  .  5%@  6 

Blackberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt.  3  @  5 

Jersey,  quart.. .  4  @  8 

Raspberries,  red*  pint .  3  @  5 

Black  Cap,  pint  .  3  @  5 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.  quart.  5  @  7 

Del.  and  Md .  5  @  7 

Pa.  and  Jersey .  6  @10 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt.  10  @  14 

Small  to  medium  .  6  @  7 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  stand- 

ard  crate  .  50  @  75 

..Canf.,  standard  crate  _ 1.00  @2.00 

Watermeions,  car  . 125.00  @250.00 

Honda  and  Ga.,  100.. .15.00  @35.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  S’n  Rose,  No. 

1,  bbl . 3.00  @3.50 

S’n,  Chili,  white,  No.  1...2.75  @3.25 

Southern,  red.  No.  1 . 2.50  (a)  3.00 

Southern,  common  to  good.  2. 2u  @2.75 

Southern,  culls  .  75  @1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.1.00  @2.00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz....2.50  @  — 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  75  @1.00 

Cucumbers,  Va.,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  Mon.  Co.,  box....  75  @1.00 

South  Jersey,  box .  40  @  65 

Hothouse,  basket  . 1.25  @2.50 

Cucumber  pickles,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Cabbage,  barrel  .  50  @  85 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . T.00  @2.25 

Kale,  barrel  .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  barrel  .  25  @1.00 

String  beans.  Jersey,  bkt.  . .  30  @  50 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes.  Norfolk,  carrier.  .  25  @  50 

Del.  &  Md.,  carrier .  25  @  75 

Jersey,  box  .  75  @1.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 4.30  @7.50 

Oxen  and  stags  . 3.85  @5.00 

Bulls . 3.00  @4.65 

Cows . 1.50  @4.35 

Calves . 4.25  @6.25 

Sheep . 3.00  @4.50 

Lambs . 4.75  @7.15 

Hogs . 5.50  @6.50 

WOOL. 


Market  unchanged  as  to  price,  but  trade 
appears  to  be  picking  up  a  little  in  ■western 
markets.  Local  prices  in  the  East : 

Fine  unwashed  .  14  @  15 

Medium . ._ .  17  @  18 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  waterways  about  New  York  harbor 
transport  more  than  200.000.000  passengers 
per  year.  This  is  largely  ferry  traffic. 

Among  the  receipts  at  New  Y’ork  for  30 
days  past  were  343,432  tubs  butter.  19,- 
638,930  dozen  eggs,  618,626  barrels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  36,164  tons  of  hay. 

Fruits. — There  are  still  a  few  old  apples 
left,  mostly  ordinary  lots,  for  which  there 
is  slight  demand.  Southern  new  apples 
bring  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel.  Peaches 
have  sold  rather  better  than  last  week, 
but  the  proportion  of  defective  fruit  that 
had  to  be  sold  under  .$1  per  crate  has  been 
greater.  The  berries  and  cherries  on  hand 
at  this  writing  show  considerable  damage 
from  the  hot  weather.  Southern  muskmel¬ 
ons  are  cutting  very  poor,  many  selling 
under  50  cents  per  bushel  crate.  California 
melons  have  brought  as  much  as  $2  per 
crate. 

Misbranded  Flour. — The  National  pure 
food  law  establishes  standards  for  various 
grades  of  flour.  The  first  prosecution  under 
this  act  concerned  a  western  New  York 
milling  house  which  put  on  the  market 
an  alleged  gluten  flour.  On  analysis  this 
was  found  to  contain  12.8  per  cent  rnoist- 
ture  and  1.53  per  cent  nitrogen,  a  short¬ 
age  of  4.7  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  2.8  per  cent  moisture,  over  the 
legal  standard  for  gluten  flour.  The  de¬ 
fendant  plead  guilty  and  sentence  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Flour  is  so  important  an  article 
of  food  that  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  ample 
protection,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  special  flours,  like  gluten,  which 
are  often  prescribed  by  physicians  for  ail¬ 
ing  persons. 

"We’ll  Settle  With  the  Shippers.  ’ — 
That  is  what  the  express  companies  say 
when  a  produce  commission  man  here  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  redress  for  goods  delivered  in 
damaged  condition.  The  reason  for  this 
attitude  is  that  they  know  that  the  com¬ 
mission  man  has  better  facilities  for  col¬ 
lecting  a  claim  than  the  average  shipper. 
In  the  meantime  the  express  company 
through  its  local  agent  gives  the  shipper 
to  understand  that  the  commission  man 
was  largely  to  blame  for  the  damaged  con¬ 
dition  of  the  goods.  A  favorite  excuse  is 
that  they  tried  to  make  delivery  of  the 
goods  earlier  but  found  the  place  closed. 
The  writer  has  traced  out  cases  of  this 
sort.  They  also  say  that  goods  were  de¬ 
livered  at  4  or  5  o’clock  a.  m.,  when  8  was 
the  actual  time.  In  one  recent  instance, 
an  express  wagon  with  goods  for  a  com¬ 
mission  man  passed  his  store  without 
making  the  delivery,  although  the  goods 
were  not  covered  with  other  packages,  and 
went  several  blocks  away  to  make  some 
other  delivery.  One  of  the  employees  of 
the  commission  man.  having  caught  sight 
of  the  labels  as  the  wagon  passed,  and 
knowing  the  goods  were  perishable,  fol¬ 
lowed  it  and  made  inquiry  regarding  their 
stuff. 

“I’ll  deliver  it  when  I  get  good  and 
ready,  and  not  before,”  replied  the  capable 
and  courteous  expressman,  and  he  did  make 
the  delivery  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  This 
was  a  case  of  pure  meanness  on  the  part 
of  the  driver,  and  I  have  heard  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  complaints.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  in  the  produce  trade  here  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  damaged 
express  stock  from  the  N6w  Jersey  roads 
gets  its  injury  on  the  way  from  Jersey  City 
to  its  New  York  destination.  In  Winter 
it  is  frosted  while  on  the  platforms  after 
removal  from  the  cars  or  in  the  wagon, 
and  in  Summer  it  is  jounced  to  jelly  and 
cooked  while  being  dragged  around  the 
hot  streets.  I  know  one  case  where  an 
express  delivery  man  walked  with  muddy 
boots  over  a  “hothouse"  lamb,  leaving  beau¬ 
tiful  mud  patches  on  the  clean  wool  and 
crushing  some  of  the  tender  bones.  This 
happened  in  front  of  the  consignee’s  store, 
and  that  person  “called  down”  the  offender 
in  language  both  picturesque  and  tropi¬ 
cal.  The  expressman  really  seemed  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  it.  The  lamb  was  shipped 
by  a  man  who  takes  special  care  in  finish¬ 
ing  out  the  wool  and  keeping  the  carcass 
neat.  He  disliked  wrapping  the  lambs  in 
burlap  in  the  usual  manner,  and  put  them 
in  a  light  wood  frame,  but  the  frame 
was  made  into  a  slatted  crate  after  this 
incident.  w.  w.  h. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

America’s  and  England’s  Leading  Strains, 

all  line  bred  and  prize  winners  of  both  countries 
for  sale.  3  service  boars  one  year  old  by  Baron 
Duke  out  of  a  Lord  Premier  sow,  1  two  year  old 
son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  1  son  of  Lord  Premier 
2nd.  a  lot  of  sows  bred  for  October  litters  to  the 
above  boars  and  also  bred  to  a  son  of  Grand 
Champion  Sensation,  lot  of  Spring  pigs. 

Our  service  boars  include  a  son  of  Lord  Premiers 
Rival,  a  son  of  Baron  Kitchener,  and  Grand 
Champion  Sensation;  a  few  sows  will  be  booked 
for  service  to  either  of  them. 

Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Hand-Made 

Buckboard 


$49.00 


Spindle  Seat,  Shuler  Springs,  Very- 
Easy  Riding,  Natural  Wood  Finish, 


Good  Whipcord  Trimmings. 

30  Miles  Daily— An  Ideal  Wagon. 

“The  Buckboard  purchased  of  you  last  .June 
has  given  me  excellent  service,  being  light, 
strong,  neat,  and  attractive.  As  I  am  a  rural 
letter  carrier,  I  give  a  wagon  30  miles  daily,  six 
days  a  week.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  that  service  knows  that  it 
takes  a  good  wagon  to  stand  up  under  the  hard 
service  exacted.  I  believe  your  buckboard  comes 
as  near  being  the  ideal  wagon  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of.  Good  judges  pronounce  it  the 
best  buckboard  that  has  ever  come  in  this  region 
by  at  least  $25.00.  F.  E.  Drumm,  Niverville,  N?Y.” 

Send  postal  for  our  FREE  CARRIAGE  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE  of  over  100  different  styles  with 
WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Co., 

362  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Silos 

A  good 
descrip¬ 
tion  of  our 

SILOS 

is  given 
in  our 
circulars. 


Write  for  one. 

VANDYKE 
&  CO., 

North  Tonawanda, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAKVESTEIt  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
State.  Price,  $15.  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  harvester  at  work. 

NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kansas 


For  16  Years  the  Best 

STILL  BETTER 

#1908 


The  market  to-day  is 
flooded  with 
*  _  1  separators  o  f| 

-  N  ')  every  style  and 
description, 
and  all 
Aliwn  <a\.  make 


claims! 


iBut  the  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming  In 
150  consecutive  tests  is  held  by  only  onel 
f Separator,  and  that  one  is  the  reliable 

Ug%  CREAM 
1  5.  SEPARATOR 

lin  competition  with  all  other  Standard 
makes.  Is  not  this  convincing  proof  of  J 
'which  is  best  ?  Dairymen,  “get  wise.”! 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  159. 

18  dlitributing  warehouses  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
||||||,|  11  Ml  in  — 


ftio  More  Hay  Jumping^ 

Spencer’s  Hercules  Large  Hale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  /fe~  Oatolog 
Dwight,  III  ’  froe 


P|  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
•  LLnOL  mission  House  inNew  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.IEggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York, 


WANTED 

Peaches,  Plums,  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61M  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Berkshire  Pigs  farrowed  .March  23d.  Highelere 
Strain  $7.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 


W  AWTCn~Mareh'  April  or  May  hatched.  Black 
11  Mil  I  LU  Minorca  Pullets,  S.  or  Rose  G. 

H.  O.  PACKARD,  P.  O.  Box  33,  Hammouton,  N.  J. 


VERY  CHOICE  100  ACRE  LONG  ISLAND 
FARM;  adjoins  depot,  no  hauling.  Produces 
$4,500  annnally.  Good  buildings.  Purchaser  can 
sell  enough  building  lots  to  pay  for  entire  farm. 
Just  the  place  to  start  road  house.  Send  postal 
card  for  particulars.  STEWART  COMPANY 
REAL  ESTATE,  39  East  42d  St..  New  York  City. 


I  OWN  ANI)  LIVE  ON  20  ACRE  FARM 

1  near  Philadelphia.  Want  married  man  who  can 
grow  vegetables  for  my  family  and  for  market  if 
desired,  and  who  understands  berries  and  small 
fruit.  Six  room  bouse,  milk,  garden,  etc.,  and  fair 
wages.  Give  full  particulars  of  self  and  family  in 
first  letter ;  also  give  references.  JAMES  R. 
GWILLIAM,  1339  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York- 


Higliest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  nsfor  information.  A  trial  will  convince  yon 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York. 


lA/DITp  J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
IT  111  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY 
FDID  THE  FARM 

you  want  through  “Strout’a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  of  America,”  our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  bargains,  with  State 
mailed  FREE;  wo  pay  R.  R.  fare;  6,000  farms 

_ le  in  14 States.  E.  A.  fcTROUT  CO..  World* 

Largest  Farm  Dealers,  160  Nassau  St. ,  Now  York. 


0  cn  APRF  STOCK  EAli>I  ill  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
vlOU  nUIIL  Good  buildings:  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  ail  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


SPANGLER  AND  reRTILIZER  "drIllI 

is  superior  to  other  drills.  It  is  light  in  weight  and  draft;  has 
high  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  steel  frame ;  sows  grain  or  fertilizer 
evenly,  either  up  or  down  hill.  Being  low  in  frame,  it  is  easy 
to  fill  and  does  not  obstruct  the  driver’s  view.  Has  no  cogs  nor 
6ide  gear  to  break.  Fanners  can  make  no  mistake  when  they 
buy  a  Spangler  Drill,  because  each  drill  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  which 
will  tell  you  more  about  this  great  drill. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  513  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  14-19,  1908. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

G-ranci  Circuit  Tlaces 

Increased  Premiums  Offered  in  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLASSES 

$400.00  In  Prizes  for  Butter  Fat  Tests. 


Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Classes  are  so  arranged 
that  every  person  who  can  do  good  dairy  work  of 
some  kind  has  a  fair  chance  to  win  a  valuable  prize. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  a  large  increase 
in  cash  premiums  are  offered  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  this  year. 

New  Classes  in  the  SHEEP  and  SWINE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  also  special  prizes. 

Improved  classification  and  Silver  Cups  in  the 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Revision  of  the  DOMESTIC  CLASSES  brings 
that  department  to  date. 

Classification  in  the  FARM  PRODUCE, 
FRUIT  and  FLOWER  DEPARTMENTS  the 
most  complete  in  years. 

The  IMPLEMENT  and  MACHINE  exhibit 
will  be  the  largest  in  years. 

The  New  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING  will 
be  completed  in  time  to  house  some  of  the  finest 
exhibits  of  machinery  ever  shown. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE 


Hovisoci  Entry  Fee. 

— Tu  tlie  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  Departments  on  August  15th. 
—In  the  Dairy,  Domestic,  Farm  Produce,  Flowers  and  Fruiton  September  5t  h. 
—Implements  and  Machines  and  Butter  Fat  Test,  September  14tii. 

Send  Foi*  Prize  List. 


S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Rosenbloom  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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HUMOROUS 


Once  more  the  heart  with  pleasure  sings, 

Earth  might  he  worse,  ’tis  plain  to  see ; 
If  sparrows  were  equipped  with  stings, 

What  fierce  mosquitoes  they  would  be ! 

— Washington  Star. 

Briggs  :  “You  say  business  is  looking 
up  ?”  Griggs :  “That’s  what  it  is.  It 
can’t  look  any  other  way ;  it’s  flat  on  its 
hack.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Prospective  Country  Boarder:  “Is 
the  water  you  have  here  healthy?” 
Landlady:  “Yes,  sir.  We  use  only  well 
water.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Waiter:  “We  have  clams  in  every 
style,  sir.”  Diner :  “Then  bring  me  a 
dozen  in  sheath  gowns  and  Charlotte 
Corday  hats.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Did  the  new  foreman  at  the  works 
give  the  men  any  impetus  at  the  work, 
Pete?”  “No,  sah.  Not  a  hit,  sail.  Said 
we’d  have  to  wuk  fo’  de  same  old  wages, 
sah.” — Baltimore  American. 

Old  Gentleman:  “Rastus,  if  you  had 
half  of  that  big  wat^melon,  would  you 
be  happy?”  Little  kastus :  “No,  sah.” 
Old  Gentleman :  “What  more  would  you 
want  to  complete  your  happiness?”  Lit- 
the  Rastus:  “De  odder  half  ob  dat  melon, 
sah.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“I  want  a  photograph  representing 
me  just  as  I  am.  None  of  this  “touch¬ 
ing-up’  business,  understand.”  “You 
are  in  the  wrong  shop,”  replied  the 
artist  photographer.  “Better  try  the  po¬ 
lice  station.  It’s  a  Bertillon  style  of  pic¬ 
ture  you’re  after.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  the  minister  who 
was  evidently  fishing  for  a  word  of 
commendation,  “that  my  sermon  this 
morning  was  rather  long.”  “Oh,  well,” 
rejoined  the  good  deacon,  “don’t  let 
it  worry  you.  Even  if  it  was  a  trifle  long, 
it  wasn’t  very  deep,  so  it  averaged  up 
all  right.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

At  a  recent  entertainment  in  a  col¬ 
ored  church  of  Washington  the  master 
of  ceremonies  made  this  unusual  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “Miss  Bolter  will  sing, 
‘Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,’ 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Botts.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Cadd  :  “Can  I  see  that  burglar 
who  was  arrested  for  breaking  into  my 
home  last  night?”  Inspector  (hesitat¬ 
ingly)  :  “Well,  I  don’t  know.  What  do 
you  want  to  see  him  for?”  “  Mr. 
Cadd:  “Oh!  there’s  nothing  secret  about 
it.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  how  he 
managed  to  get  into  the  house  without 
waking  my  wife.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“I’s  been  a  sinnah !”  vouchsafed  a  re¬ 
cently  converted  brother,  during  an  ex¬ 
perience  meeting  in  Ebenezer  Chapel. 
“A  heen-yus,  low-down,  contaminated 
sinnah  for  lo  dese  many  yeahs,  and 
never  knowed  it !”  “Don’  let  dat  mo¬ 
lest  yo’,  Brudder  Newcome,”  spoke  up  a 
sympathetically  inclined  deacon.  “De  i 
rest  of  us  knowed  it  all  de  time.” — 
Puck. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  (Jolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
II  NOW.  I  can  save  you  monoy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  2-,o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  GOODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  36c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  60  Church  Street,  New  York. 


i 


No  Need  to  Buy  Paint  Blindly 

If  there  were  no  way  of  knowing  good  paint  materials  from 
bad,  except  by  waiting  to  see  how  they  may  wear,  painting 
would  necessarily  be  the  lottery  which  many  people  make  it. 

The  paint  lottery  is  not  necessary.  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the  essential  elements  of  good  paint. 
White  Lead  can  be  tested  absolutely.  The  commoner  adulter¬ 
ants  of  Linseed  Oil  can  be  also 
detected.  See  that  they  are  pure  run  weigntKegs  ^ 
and  properly  put  on,  and  the  paint 
will  stay  put. 


To  test  White  Lead,  a  blowpipe  is  needed.  If 
you  intend  to  paint  this  season,  ask  us  tor  a  blow¬ 
pipe,  which  we  will  send  you  free,  together  with 
full  directions  for  using  it.  The  test  is  so  simple, 
that  any  man,  woman  or  child  can  make  it. 

Ask  for  '■‘■Test  Equipment  8. 


Full  WelghtKegs 

The  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  a  keg 
guarantees  not  only 
purity,  but  full 
weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packag 
es  are  not  weighed 
with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains 
the  amount  of 
White  Lead  desig¬ 
nated  on  theoutside 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you • 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.  St,  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T,  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.),  Pittsburgh 
(National  Lead 
&  Oil  Co.) 


[sjNapH1 1UV  Dederick’s  Baling  Presses  are  made  from  high-grade 
|  By  materials — a  vital  matter  frequently  neglected.  They 

are  of  improved  construction — embodying  exclusive 
PaTt's  features  controlled  by  us ;  of  first-class  work- 
manship,  with  nothing  slighted. 

This  careful,  substantial  construction  of 

W  Dederick’s  rtf™ 

W  results  in  machines  first-class  in  every  detail ;  strong 
simple,  efficient,  durable.  They  are  record  holders  for 
neat  work,  speed  and  capacity,  even  with  limited  power. 

Presses  adapted  to  every  kind  of  baling.  Catalog  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


HtivnCTUKD  BY 

RK.DCDCRICKSCO 

 ALBANY  W.Y. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  | 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  8 
H.  P.  Gnisoliue  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  ( 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  fer  FREE  catalogue. 

HEEBNER  Ss  SONS,  2*  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


FIl  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time 
to  Prove  that  the  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best 
Seed  Grader  and  Cleaner 
Made 


— And  Will  Pay  for  Itself  fn  a  YearM 

You  can  prove  this  by  simply  taking  my  proposition  and 
cleaning  your  grain— before  you  sail  It— or  before  you  sow  It. 
31,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  In  every  state  each  season  by  selling  and  sowing  dirty 
grain  Is  a  low  estimate.  You  won’t  haul  It  to  bo  cloanod  before  you  sell  your  grain, 
so  you  are  “docked”  on  the  price  because  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Just  take  me  up 
on  my  offer— get  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  and  save  its  price  easily  by  using  on 
your  place.  Take  SO  Days’  Free  Trial  first. 

WHAT  IT  DOES  BESIDES  GRADING 

Cleans— wheat  for  market,  oats  out  of  wheat,  cockle  out  of  wheat;  garlic,  chess, 
mustard  and  all  other  foul  seeds  out  of  wheat;  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover! 
separates  rye  from  wheat.  Cleans  beans— oats— barley— timothy  seed.  Grades  seed 
co,rl*-  A  g.noral  purpose  accd  grader  and  fanning  mill  all  In  one.  Has  screens  and 
riddles  for  all  purposes. 

Chatham  Free  Book  Tells  You  My  Plan  On 

Days  Free 
Trial 


MANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President, 

The  Manson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


This  valuable  book  tells  many  other  ways  than  those  above  that  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  make  and  save  for  you.  As  a  practical 
man  you  know  thut  all  I’ve  said  above  is  true  and  you  alBO  know  that 
in  selling  direct  from  our  factory— prepaying  freight  to  you— giving 
you  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL — and  our  wholesale  price— we  have 
simply  got  to  give  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  that  does  all  wo 
claim  for  it.  Our  business  life  depends  on  our  mills  making  good. 

Remember  that  I  Prepay  the  Freight 

I'll  send  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  on  SO  Days’ Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  just  to  prove  It  will  do  all  we  say  It  will. 
250,000  sold  already  In  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Stations 
Indorse  them,  and  Agricultural  Pap.ers  recommend  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  So  why  take  low  prices  for  dirty,  mixed  grain,  or  sow 
seed  that  grows  weed*  and  mixed  crops?  Write  noareet  oflice 
for  full  particulars,  prices  and  New  Catalog. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
516  Wesson  Ave„  Detroit,  Mich. 

1308  West  11th  St„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dept.  1.  Portland.  Ore.  Dallas,  Tex. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


Freight  Prepaid 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  elevates  to  any  height,  strong. 
I  durable,  economical.  Fully  guarau- 
teed.  Send  for  new  Illustrated 
catalogue  FltEiS 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


BLOWER  and  Traveling 
FEED  TABLE 


Made 
in 

to  suit 
ail  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Bor  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Ws  also  maka  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thoasand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WAS 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  looses 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 
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HOW  LIME  IS  PREPARED 
Heavy  Use  on  Clay  Soils. 

Fig.  264  will  show  the 
quarry  of  James  E.  Reichart, 
Montour  Co.,  Fa.  Here  we 
have  a  typical  quarrying 
scene.  This  quarry  is 
equipped  with  a  steam  drill 
(the  boiler  house  and  steam 
pipes  showing  in  Fig.  264)  ; 
horse  railway  and  up-to-date 
dump  cars.  Two  sets  of 
tracks  lead  from  the  quarry 
to  the  kiln  sheds,  one  a  sur¬ 
face  track,  the  other  an  un¬ 
derground  tunnel,  enabling 
the  quarrying  to  be  carried 
to  a  great  depth.  This  tun¬ 
nel  connects  with  the  P.  &  R. 
R.  R.  about  500  yards  from 
the  quarry.  The  tunnel  and 
quarry  were  originally 
opened  to  supply  limestone  to 
the  iron  furnaces,  but  the 
furnaces  being  moved  else¬ 
where  the  lime  kilns  were 
built  near  the  tunnel’s 
mouth,  and  now  the  stone 
can  be  brought  to  the  kilns 
by  either  way.  Fig.  262 
shows  the  tunnel  exit,  kiln 
shed  and  lime  shed,  also  a 
car  being  loaded.  After  the 
stone  is  quarried  it  is  taken 
to  the  kiln,  broken  into  suit¬ 
able  sizes  and  placed  in  the 
kiln  with  alternate  layers  of 
coal.  As  fast  as  the  burned 
stone  or  lime  is  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  more 
stone  is  filled  in  above,  Fig. 
263.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  about  ‘500  to  800 
bushels  per  day  when  in  full 
operation.  Our  method  of 
using  the  lime  on  our  farms 
may  be  quite  different  from 
many.  Living  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  kilns, 
it  does  not  take  us  long  to 
lime  a  field.  The  lime  is 
wheeled  on  the  wagons  from 
the  kilns,  and  we  are  loaded 
in  a  few  minutes. 

In  unloading  two  methods 
are  used.  If  we  are  liming  a 
field  in  the  Fall  for  our  Win¬ 
ter  crops,  after  the  field  has 
been  plowed  and  usually  har¬ 
rowed  once  or  rolled,  we 
drive  through  the  field,  shov¬ 
eling  the  lime  off  on  small 
heaps.  Here  it  is  left  until 
slaked.  I  his  usually  takes  a 
few  days  unless  rain  wets  it, 
when  it  will  be  ready  to 
spread  in  a  few  hours.  If  we 
are  liming  in  the  Winter  or 
Spring  on  sod  for  corn  it  is 
usually  spread  broadcast 
from  the  wagon,  but  here 
care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  large  chunks  well  broken 
np.  Some  to  have  it  evenly 
spread  drag  a  heavy  pole 


THE  TUNNEL  FROM  QUARRY  AND  THE  KILNS.  Fig.  2G 


DRAWING  OFF  THE  LIME  FROM  TLIE  KILNS.  Fig.  26 


over  the  ground.  If  liming 
in  the  Autumn  on  wheat 
stubble  we  usually  use  lime 
previously  slaked.  Others 
who  live  far  away  from  the 
kilns  haul  at  any  convenient 
time  and  place  in  large  piles 
in  the  fields  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  Here  it  may  be  left 
for  months  lying  to  slake  un¬ 
til  it  is  wanted  for  use,  when 
it  is  hauled  around  and 
spread.  As  to  the  quantity 
used,  that  depends  on  the 
ground  to  be  limed,  and  how 
much  one  can  afford  to  ex¬ 
pend. 

In  our  vicinity  no  one 
thinks  of  using  less  than  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  unless  it 
is  very  dry  upland,  but  on 
our  heavy  clay  bottom  soils, 
naturally  wet,  we  use  any¬ 
where  from  50  to  200  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  usually  about 
65  to  100.  The  men  who  are 
our  heaviest  lime  users  are 
raising  the  best  crops.  But 
as  I  said  before,  the  money 
side  must  be  looked  after. 
We  get  our  lime  for  eight 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  kilns, 
where  to  the  man  who  must 
have  it  shipped  or  hauled  a 
great  distance  the  expense  is 
considerably  more.  On  this 
account  many  are  using  more 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  oppose  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  we  do  want  to 
use  lime  and  all  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure  we  can  get  in 
addition.  Our  farmers  who 
have  not  spared  the  lime  and 
who  have  kept  their  land 
well  drained,  using  what  sta¬ 
ble  manure  they  could  make, 
are  the  ones  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  best  crops  to-day. 
Another  point  is  to  buy  good 
lime.  Lime  that  has  been 
burned  from  good  blue  bot¬ 
tom  rock  is  white  and  floury, 
whereas  if  top  stone,  slate  or 
rotten  stone  are  used  the 
lime  will  be  quite  yellow, 
sandy  and  almost  worthless. 
A  piece  of  good  lime  on  slak¬ 
ing  should  be  very  white,  and 
will  almost  double  itself  in 
bulk.  It  is  like  everything 
else ;  one  must  know  what  to 
get,  from  whom  to  get  it  and 
how  to  use  what  he  has  got. 
If  these  are  observed  no 
mistakes  will  be  made. 

GUY  A.  MOWREY. 

Montour  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  the  litmus 
test  as  a  means  of  learning 
whether  the  soil  needs  lime, 
which  acts  on  the  soil  both 
chemically  and  physically,  lib¬ 
erating  food  elements,  aiding 
nitrification  and  improving 
capillarily. 
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RYE  AS  GREEN  MANURE. 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring  about 
the  bad  effects  on  some  truck  crops  by  turning  under 
green  rye.  I  had  planned  to  turn  under  V/2  acre 
and  put  in  truck,  but  the  article  scared  me,  and  I 
plowed  under  only  one-half  acre,  the  rye  being  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  feet  high.  Before  plowing  I  put 
on  a  very  light  coat  of  manure,  also  drilled  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  analyzing  3J4-7-7  after  plowing  at  the  rate  of 


A  GROUP  OF  CHEVIOTS.  Fig.  265.  See  Page  G08. 


GOO  pounds  per  acre.  1  planted  to  such  crops  as  beans, 
peas,  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  onions,  etc.,  and  they  are 
looking  and  doing  finely,  especially  so  for  the  dry 
weather  we  have  had ;  but  one  rain  since  May  30, 
that  on  June  15.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  on  above 
results  to  sow  a  l^-acre  plot,  which  I  intend  to  put 
in  truck  next  season,  to  rye,  or  Crimson  clover  and 
Cow-horn  turnips?  E.  W.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  was  written  by  D.  L.  Hart¬ 
man.  We  have  had  much  the  same  trouble  from  rye 
when  it  stood  too  long  before  plowing  under.  We 
have  thought  the  trouble  due  to  one  of  three  things. 
Just  before  the  grain  is  forming  the  rye  straw  seems 
to  contain  a  principle  which  affects  the  soil.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  an  ordinary  acid,  since  lime  does  not 
overcome  this  effect  as  it  would  with  wheat,  clover  or 
peas.  When  the  stubble  after  cutting  the  rye  or  the 
early  green  rye  is  plowed  under  we  do  not  find  such 
a  bad  effect.  In  a  dry  season  the  rye  will  suck  the 
moisture  out  of  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  very  poor 
condition  for  plowing  and  fitting.  Often  the  rye  is 
plowed  under  and  the  ground  is  not  rolled.  Thus  the 
air  works  in  and  dries  out  the  soil.  With  any  of 
these  conditions  the  following  crops  would  suffer. 
We  cut  rye  early  and  use  it  for  hay.  If  we  were  to 
plow  it  under  we  would  cut  it  with  a  mower,  let  it 
wilt  thoroughly  and  plow  the  wilted  crop  under.  We 
would  much  prefer  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips.  _ 

PRIMARY  NOMINATIONS  IN  IOWA. 

We  have  in  Iowa  a  law  for  making  nominations  for 
candidates  for  public  offices  by  popular  vote.  The 
law  went  into  effect  at  such  time  that  the  nominations 
made  in  June,  1908,  were  made  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  law.  Public  opinion  was  divided 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  such  a  law,  and  a  strong 
element  was  hostile  to  its  operation.  There  are  de¬ 
fects  in  the  law  which  may  be  remedied  in  future 
years,  but  up  to  date  I  think  the  following  facts  are 
generally  acknowledged  : 

First,  the  nominations  are  the  correct  expression  of 
the  choice  of  the  people  among  the  persons  voted 
upon.  Second,  the  law  effects  a  leveling  process,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  plain  business  man  or 
farmer  has  as  much  control  over  the  result  as  the 
trained  politician.  Third,  the  power  of  money  or 
combinations  of  influential  men  to  influence  or  con¬ 
trol  results  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Fourth,  the 
disorder  and  strife  often  attendant  upon  conven¬ 
tions  has  been  entirely  eliminated,  and  there  is  much 
better  feeling  between  opposing  factions  or  persons 
than  under  former  methods.  Fifth,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  his  vote  contributes  as  much  to  the  result 
as  that  of  any  other  person  greatly  increases  the  in¬ 
terest  that  common  people  have  in  the  nomination  of 
public  officers.  A  few  shrewd  and  practical  persons 
could  so  manage  affairs  under  the  old  system  as 
practically  to  disfranchise  everyone  else.  Under  the 
primary  election  law  the  farmer  who  never  mixes  in 
political  management  is  as  effective  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  result  as  the  trained  boss.  As  a 
result  a  class  of  people  who  rarely  participated  in 
the  naming  of  candidates  under  the  convention  sys¬ 
tem  now  vote  under  the  primary  law,  with  the  prob¬ 
able  result  that  a  much  better  class  of  men  will  in 
the  near  future  occupy  the  official  positions  in  our 
State.  The  result  of  this  first  election  under  the  law 
has  been  that  many  who  were  opposed  to  it  have 
become  its  friends,  and  instead  of  demanding  it3 
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immediate  repeal  now  say,  “Improve  it  and  try  it 
again.”  I  think  it  one  of  the  great  social  advances 
of  our  times.  w.  h.  lewis. 

Iowa.  _ 

SHOCKING  AND  STACKING  WHEAT. 

There  are  about  three  things  that  need  special  at¬ 
tention  in  building  a  good  shock  of  grain.  The 
sheaves  should  be  set  up  straight  and  compact,  taking 
some  pains  to  lift  up  the  drooping  and  sprawling 
parts  of  the  sheaves.  Before  putting  on  the  Caps  the 
shock  should  be  pressed  by  putting  the  arms  about 
the  top  and  drawing  it  firmly  together  in  a  strong 
embrace.  The  cap  sheaves  should  be  put  on  crossed 
at  right  angles,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  top  cap 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which 
in  northern  Ohio  is  west  and  northwest.  We  are  not 
so  particular  as  many  are  about  having  just  12  the 
number  of  sheaves  in  a  shock.  One  or  two  sheaves 
are  set  down  firmly  as  a  center,  then  others  placed 
around  wherever  it  would  seem  they  will  give  the 
best  support.  Usually  it  will  need  10  to  12  sheaves  to 
make  a  round  compact  shock  without  the  caps.  The 
sprawling  heads  should  be  lifted  up  before  placing 
a  sheaf,  and  after  the  caps  are  on  tuck  the  heads 
around  the  edges  under  with  the  hands.  These  little 
attentions  are  what  make  the  shock  good,  and  it  takes 
but  very  little  more  time.  Putting  the  heads  of  the 
top  cap  to  the  west  is  of  more  importance  than  may 
be  supposed  by  one  who  has  not  practiced  that 
method,  or  had  his  attention  called  to  it.  The  butt 
of  a  bundle  placed  to  the  wind  will  catch  the  first 
breeze,  and  off  it  goes.  Only  this  morning  I  walked 
through  our  eight  acres  of  wheat,  which  we  finished 
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cutting  July  3;  there  are  just  300  shocks,  and  only 
two  looked  as  though  they  might  not  stand  up  straight 
for  another  week  if  necessary.  I  know  by  experience 
and  careful  observation  that  caps  placed  at  right 
angles  will  shed  the  rain  very  much  better  than  when 
put  on  any  other  way.  Wheat  cut  before  it  gets  too 
ripe  will  shock  much  better  than  after  the  heads  have 
turned  down,  which  they  will  do  when  dead  ripe. 
Oats  if  cut  a  little  green  will  not  cure  if  placed  in 
large  compact  shocks,  as  wheat  will,  but  if  only  eight 
sheaves  are  placed  together,  and  only  one  cap,  it  will 
cure  all  right.  We  never  made  a  stack,  as  we  have 
plenty  of  barn  room.  eugene  f.  cranz. 

Ohio. 

We  shock  our  wheat  by  setting  eight  sheaves  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  inclined  slightly  toward 
the  center.  After  the  sheaves  are  set  up  we  go 
around  the  shock  pushing  the  heads  well  together,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  shock  is  as  smooth  as  possible. 
Then  take  a  sheaf,  set  the  “butts”  against  the  shocker’s 
body  and  break  over  at  the  band  till  the  sheaf  has  a 
fan  shape ;  lay  this  sheaf  on  the  shock  with  the  heads 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  spread  out 
heads  and  butts,  usually  using  two  sheaves  in  this 
way  for  caps.  We  have  never  had  wheat  to  spoil 
in  the  field  where  the  shocker  did  his  work  in  this 
way,  and  did  it  well.  Farmers  in  this  section  use  two 
forms  of  stacks,  the  large  long  stack  and  the  round 
or  pineapple  shaped.  Poles  or  rails  are  put  down 
for  a  bed  to  keep  the  sheaves  off  the  ground.  When 
building  a  long  stack  several  rows  or  thicknesses  of 
sheaves  are  laid  the  full  length  of  the  stack  across 
the  floor  to  raise  the  middle ;  then  the  stacker  begins 
at  one  end  and  lays  the  first  course  with  heads  well 
up  on  the  middle  row,  “butts  out”  on  each  side,  till 
the  stack  is  the  desired  width.  Care  is  taken  to  see  that 
sheaves  are  laid  tight  in  regular  courses,  and  that  no 
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holes  or  low  places  are  made  by  those  working  on 
the  stack,  and  that  all  sheaves  lie  higher  at  the  heads 
than  at  the  butts.  Any  novice  can  build  a  stack  that 
will  save  by  keeping  the  middle  high,  the  courses  reg¬ 
ular  and  the  sheaves  tight.  The  form  and  finish  of 
the  stack  are  matters  of  skill  and  judgment.  Most 
stackers,  I  observe,  take  the  sheaves  in  both  hands 
and  give  them  a  little  “set” ;  that  is,  they  push  the 
butts  down  first  and  lay  the  sheaf  over  instead  of 
merely  laying  the  sheaf  down.  The  “topping”  of  the 
stack  is  merely  drawing  or  narrowing  it.  This  part 
of  the  work  calls  for  most  care,  as  the  narrowing 
should  be  done  with  regularity,  or  too  much  of  the 
under  course  will  be  exposed  and  admit  the  rain. 
After  the  topping  is  finished  the  stack  should  be 
raked  down  thoroughly,  so  that  all  straws  extend  out¬ 
ward  and  help  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  general 
outline  of  the  sides  should  be  slightly  wider  at  the 
shoulder  than  at  the  base,  and  regular  in  formation. 
The  round  stack  is  built  on  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  when  finished  should  be  the  shape  of  a 
pineapple.  When  fears  are  entertained  that  a  stack 
will  not  settle  evenly  it  is  advisable  to  lay  heavy 
poles  against  the  sides  or  around  it  to  keep  it  from 
going  to  one  side  and  opening  the  other.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  stack  building  are  tight  formation, 
high  middle,  increasing  as  the  stack  gets  higher  and 
regular  courses;  then  most  of  all,  good  common  sense. 

Easton,  Pa.  _  j.  f.  e. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

On  page  520  W.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  why  is  it 
so  hard  to  get  farmers  to  see  the  benefits  of  co-oper¬ 
ation.  As  this  is  a  vital  question,  and  always  interests 
me,  I  desire  to  give  my  experience  along  this  line. 
Two  years  ago  a  half  dozen  farmers  conveniently 
located  and  within  easy  haul  from  a  railroad  siding 
three  miles  from  the  city,  united  in  buying  a  car  of 
bran.  The  writer  acted  as  business  manager,  bought 
the  goods,  notified  each  party  by  telephone  on  arrival 
of  the  car,  attended  to  the  unloading,  which  was 
directly  into  the  purchaser’s  wagons,  received  the 
money,  and  paid  the  bill.  This  little  co-operative 
stroke  saved  us  the  difference  between  $17.10  and  $22 
per  ton,  or  about  $100  on  the  car.  Since  then  several 
cars  of  gluten  and  other  feeds  have  been  bought  and 
divided  in  like  manner,  and  at  a  saving  of  from  $2 
to  $4  per  ton.  Recent  investigations  show  that  hran 
can  now  be  laid  down  here  in  car  lots  at  close  around 
$22,  as  against  a  local  price  of  $30.  The  latter  price, 
or  anything  near  it,  is  prohibitive,  and  should  not  be 
considered  for  one  moment  by  any  farmer  or  dairy¬ 
man.  This  matter  of  co-operation  can  be  applied  not 
only  in  buying  feed  stuffs,  but  farm  machinery,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  other  things,  and  is  the  farmer’s  salvation. 
When  your  miller  will  pay  you  90  cents  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  a  ton  of  it,  33J/$  bushels,  will  just  buy  a 
ton  of  bran  at  $30.  It  is  time  we  sharpened  our 
pencils,  and  did  a  little  careful  figuring  before  either 
buying  or  selling.  B.  w.  putnam. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Co-operative  organizations  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  have  a  membership  of  2,50j,000,  who,  with  their 
families,  include  nearly  10,000,000  men,  women  and 
children,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  sales  of  these  associations 
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yield  a  profit  of  £20,000,000  annually,  which  goes  back 
to  the  members  in  the  form  of  dividends,  amuse¬ 
ments,  educational  classes  and  lectures.  The  history 
of  co-operation  in  Great  Britain  forms  an  amazing 
record,  and  one  well  worth  earnest  study. 

The  “devil’s  paint  brush”  or  Orange  hawkweed,  is  a 
well-named  plant,  for  it  will  paint  destruction  over  a 
field  if  it  once  takes  possession.  It  is  working  into  many 
parts  of  New  York.  Thorough  culture  with  a  short  rota¬ 
tion  will  kill  it  out,  and  salt  broadcast  on  meado.vs  or 
pastures  is  recommended  where  fields  cannot  be  plowed. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SHEEP. 

Conditions  Prevailing  in  a  Dull  Time. 

For  the  past  half  dozen  years  sheep  have  been 
booming.  They  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  not 
only  by  those  who  know  the  business,  but  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  fact,  good  ewes  have 
been  so  in  demand  that  the  price  has  been  too  high 
for  much  profit  except  with  those  that  were  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who  thoroughly 
understood  them.  Many  have  gone  into  sheep  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  too  often  such 
paid  outside  prices.  They  were  bound  to  run  up 
against  difficulties,  as  is  always  the  case  in  any  untried 
enterprise,  and  now  with  wool  10  cents  a  pound  lower 
than  a  year  ago  and  few  buyers,  and  mutton  lambs 
lower,  too,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  disgruntled 
people,  who  will  be  even  more  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
business  than  they  were  to  get  in ;  those  who  have 
kept  sheep  just  long  enough  to  learn  more  of  the 
drawbacks.  Is  this  wise? 

Let  us  look  over  the  situation  as  a  whole.  The 
Government  report  shows  practically  no  more  sheep 
than  for  a  few  years  past.  The  great  ranges  in  the 
West  no  longer  can  maintain  the  immense  flocks  of 
two  decades  ago.  This  is  also  true  of  beef  cattle. 
One  report  makes  the  number  of  cattle  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  this  year  as  25  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  general  depression  beef  has  advanced. 
In  view  of  the  above  it  would  seem  clear  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  overproduction  or  abund¬ 
ance  of  meat  products.  Just  now 
there  are  a  great  many  idle  who 
are  restricting  their  buying  along  all 
lines,  particularly  in  meats,  which  have 
been  and  are  abnormally  high. 

These  conditions,  to  my  mind,  will 
compel  farmers  to  take  less  for  all 
crops  this  season  than  we  have  been 
getting  for  the  past  few  years.  With 
the  scale  of  wages  and  other  expenses 
about  the  same  as  last  year  we  must 
expect  a  year  of  small  profits,  possibly 
none,  and  must  curtail  all  outgoes,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary, 
or  in  many  cases  the  profit  will  be  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  We 
have  had  cream;  now  we  must  take  a 
little  skim-milk.  Sheep  are  thus  no 
exception.  With  many  woolen  mills 
idle,  and  many  others  only  running  on 
half  time  last  Winter,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  wool  clip  of  1907  yet  on 
hand.  With  the  uncertainty  that  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  year  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  we  can  expect  little 
change  before  the  new  year,  but  the 
country  is  sound,  and  in  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future  mills  will  run,  good  wages 
will  be  paid  and  values  will  be  main¬ 
tained  as  heretofore. 

Therefore  I  would  say  to  sheep  keep¬ 
ers,  large  and  small,  don’t  get  panic- 
stricken  and  sacrifice  the  sheep,  and 
then  have  to  say,  with  Isaiah,  “all  we 
like  sheep,  have  gone  astray.”  Old 

sheep  that  can  no  longer  be  kept  at  4 
profit  are  bound  to  sell  for  a  small 
sum.  We  might  as  well  accept  the 
fact  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Neither  will 

the  price  of  wool  be  what  it  has  been  for  at  least 
a  year,  probably  longer.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  hold 
is  a  problem  that  the  writer  has  not  yet  quite  solved. 
If  we  were  to  hold  without  loss  from  moth,  mice 
or  shrinkage  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  pay 
well  to  do  so,  “but  there’s  the  rub.”  I  am  almost  in¬ 
clined  "to  bear  the  ills  I  have”  (18-cent  wool)  “than 
fly  to  others  that  I  know  not  of.”  For  those — and 
they  are  in  the  majority  in  the  East — who  are  keeping 
mutton  sheep,  wool  is  only  a  secondary  consideration 
anyhow.  Keep  the  “firstlings”  of  the  flock  for  breed¬ 
ers.  \\  hen  they  become  sheep  they  will  pay.  In  any 
event,  stay  by  the  sheep.  Now  is  the  time  to  stock 
up,  when  good  sheep  can  be  obtained  at  buyer’s,  not 
sellers  prices.  Too  many  went  out  of  sheep  during 
the  last  depression,  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  when  it  was  too  late.  There  is  a  town  in  this 
county  which  was  formerly  a  sheep  center.  Most  of 
the  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  cows.  With  high 
priced  and  scanty  labor,  and  little  knowledge  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  dairying,  they  have  not  been  found  what 
they  had  been  "cracked  up  to  be.”  One  man  said : 

^e  made  a  mistake;  our  farms  are  better  adapted 
to  sheep  than  cows ;  we  understand  them,  but  they 
are  so  high  we  cannot  afford -to  restock.”  Doubtless 
1  us  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  others.  Now  is  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  first  love.  Wool  and 
mutton  are  both  necessities,  not  luxuries  that  may  be 
permanently  retired  from  our  scheme  of  living. 

EDWARD  VAX  ALSTYNE. 
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ALFALFA  IN  SOUTHWEST  OHIO. 

The  Need  of  Lime. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  have  had  an 
attack  of  Alfalfa  fever,  but  after  one  or  two  trials 
some  are  now  convalescent.  Willis  O.  Wing  came 
down  to  an  institute  here  and  talked  of  Alfalfa,  its 
value  as  feed  and  the  care  needed  for  its  successful 
growth.  Other  speakers  dilated  upon  the  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  property  of  this  plant  and,  perhaps,  made 
too  prominent  the  fact  that  Alfalfa  will  thrive  on 
nitrogen- poor  soils.  While  this  is  true,  no  one  should 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
of  the  soil  necessary  for  the  success  of  Alfalfa.  One 
of  these  conditions  is  that  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  lime  must  be  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
amounts;  another,  the  soil  must  not  be  sour,  and 
finally  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  soil  must  be  inoculated 
with  these  bacteria.  The  Wing  brothers  know  Alfalfa 
as  perhaps  no  other  Ohio  farmers  know  it,  and  I 
will  take  their  word  at  any  time,  so  the  failures  with 
Alfalfa  here,  I  believe,  are  due  largely  to  a  disregard 
of  the  salient  points  of  their  teachings.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  causes  for  the  failures  here  I  find  that  in 
not  a  single  instance  was  lime  used,  and  while  the 
bottom  land  is,  perhaps,  not  sour,  all  the  upland  is  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  on  such  land  lime  would 
have  proven  very  profitable  and  have  insured  success 
in  place  of  partial  failure.  In  the  several  fields  I 
have  examined  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  602. 


nodule  on  the  Alfalfa  plants,  and  if  this  is  true  of 
all  the  Alfalfa  here  it  explains  some  of  the  lack  of 
success;  without  the  bacteria  Alfalfa  possesses  no 
advantage  over  any  other  high  protein  plant  out¬ 
side  the  leguminous  plants.  In  no  case  were  any 
of  the  fields  inoculated  by  any  method,  and  if  any 
bacteria  are  present  they  came  in  on  the  seed  or 
from  Sweet  clover,  which  is  very  abundant  along 
some  of  the  roadsides  here. 

1  he  seed  beds  were  well  worked  down  and  pul¬ 
verized  and  Spring  and  Summer  seeding  were  both 
tried,  with  greater  success  from  the  Summer  seeding. 
A  near  neighbor  last  Summer  prepared  10  acres  of 
oat  stubble  very  carefully  and  sowed  20  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  seed  and  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  on  August  24.  The  weather  being  favorable, 
the  Alfalfa  came  up  quickly  and  made  good  growth 
before  Winter,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  rather 
mild,  and  the  Alfalfa  looked  well  in  March,  when 
Fig.  266  was  taken.  Some  forest  leaves  and  dead 
volunteer  oat  plants  may  be  noticed  among  the  dark 
green  Alfalfa  plants.  There  was  last  Fall  quite  a 
lot  of  volunteer  oats,  but  instead  of  benefiting  the 
Alfalfa  as  a  Winter  protection  the  oats  did  much 
damage  by  smothering  the  slower  growing  Alfalfa. 
A  week  later  the  plants  shown  in  Fig.  267  were  dug 
up  and  photographed.  The  roots  were  strong  and 
thrifty,  and  the  plants  were  making  a  good  growth. 
No  nodules  were  found.  For  four  weeks  previous 
to  June  10  this  Alfalfa  was  at  a  standstill.  It  was 
about  six  to  eight  inches  high  and  many  of  the 
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leaves  were  a  light  yellow.  The  field  was  clipped 
June  10,  and  the  owner  'is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
outcome.  In  some  parts  of  this  field  there  are  large 
patches  of  sorrel,  which  is  a  good  indication  of  acid¬ 
ity,  need  of  drainage  and  lime,  and  of  a  run-down 
condition  of  the  soil.  In  this  case  I  believe  the  lack 
of  success  is  due  to  acidity  of  the  soil  and  a  lack 
of  proper  bacteria.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are 
disgusted  with  their  lack  of  success  with  this  crop, 
and  rightfully  enough,  for  their  experience  has  cost 
a  lot  of  labor  and  money,  but  it  will  be  labor  and 
money  well  spent  if  these  failures  spur  them  on  to 
greater  efforts  and  to  final  success.  While  Alfalfa 
may  not  suit  the  needs  of  every  farmer,  may  not  suit 
his  crop  rotation,  or  his  soil,  yet  there  is,  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  a  long-felt  want  that  will 
be  filled  some  time  or  other,  and  very  successfully  by 
Alfalfa.  The  culture  of  Alfalfa  will  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing  because  its  successful  growth  will  require  better 
and  more  intelligent  farming,  and  these  things  mean 
financial  success  also.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O.- 

STARTING  THE  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

I  usually  count  on  getting  my  best  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  young  plants,  although  Gandy  and  some 
other  varieties  often  give  the  largest  yield  on  old 
beds.  Old  plants  have  the  fault  of  setting  too  much 
fruit,  and  as  a  result  it  runs  small  after  the  earlier 
pickings.  Old  plants  also  seem  to  be  more  subject 
to  insect  troubles.  I  have  never  tried  fruiting  old 
beds  for  more  than  three  crops.  The 
plan  I  am  working  this  season  for  re¬ 
newing  a  patch  grown  by  the  matted 
row  system  is  to  clip  over  the  beds 
with  a  mower  as  soon  after  fruiting 
as  the  ground  can  be  found  in  good 
condition  for  cultivating.  Rake  up 
and  remove  all  leaves  and  mulch  that 
might  interfere  with  cultivation.  Cul¬ 
tivate  with  a  double-shovel  plow,  nar¬ 
rowing  the  rows  down,  or  leave  them 
full  width,  as  best  suits  the  variety, 
the  season  or  the  ideas  of  the  grower. 
Follow  the  plow  with  a  spike  harrow 
until  the  beds  are  fairly  level.  This 
will  leave  a  covering  of  earth  about  an 
inch  deep  over  the  old  plants — just 
what  they  will  need  in  forming  new 
crowns  and  new  roots  above  the  old 
ones.  After  a  few  days  of  good 
growing  weather  the  new  growth  will 
begin  to  show  through  this  covering, 
and  also  such  weeds  and  grasses  as 
have  survived  the  ordeal  of  this  re¬ 
newal  process.  Now  comes  the  time 
for  the  “man  with  a  hoe.”  And  the 
work  of  cutting  out  and  keeping  out 
the  weeds  and  surplus  plants  will  fur¬ 
nish  at  least  bi-weekly  employment  for 
hoe  and  cultivator  until  the  time  when 
Fall  mulching  should  begin. 

Any  long  range  directions  that  can 
be  given  on  strawberry  growing  are, 
at  best,  only  suggestive.  Each  grower 
must  work  along  lines  that  best  suit 
himself  and  his  conditions.  The  man 
who  has  reached  the  point  where  he 
almost  holds  communion  with  his 
plants  can  never  visit  them  without  hearing  their  cry 
for  help.  A  full  response  to  this  cry,  I  am  convinced, 
would  give  the  grower  work  to  do  almost  every  day, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  from  planting  till  pick¬ 
ing.  There  is  cultivating,  hoeing,  layering,  weeding, 
feeding,  mulching  and  more  mulching.  And  with  all 
this  care  the  chances  are  there  will  still  be  some  bare 
spaces  and  some  weak  plants  to  shame  the  grower 
with  the  feeling  that  he  hasn’t  done  his  full  duty. 

Indiana.  _  F.  moffitt. 

A  MONTANA  SOD  ORCHARD. — I  send  you  note  on  the 
winner  of  more  cups  in  our  Montana  Horticultural  Society 
for  Winter  apples  than  any  other  man.  He  is  the  original 
sod  man  in  the  State ;  never  broke  the  bunch  grass. 

“We  congratulate  M.  II.  Pierce,  of  Plains,  on  his  good 
fortune,  winning  all  the  prizes  offered  on  fruit  displays 
at  Billings  last  week.  Mr.  Pierce  is  one  of  Montana’s 
leading  apple  growers  and  his  collection  of  apples  shows 
up  with  the  best.  But  the  joke  about  Mr.  Pierce’s  win¬ 
nings  is  that  his  orchards  are  sodded  with  grasss  and  only 
five  furrows  to  the  row  were  ever  plowed,  the  ground 
between  being  native  sod.” 

Personally  I  believe  if  this  system  is  carried  out  per¬ 
fectly  as  Pierce  does,  putting  on  manure  if  too  little 
growth  is  noticed  and  not  putting  on  any  if  growth  is 
all  right,  irrigating  just  enough  for  his  purpose  of  getting 
sound  keepers,  well  colored,  of  good  size,  spraying  only 
if  necessary,  etc.,  this  system  is  correct  for  this  country. 

I  inspected  his  orchard  in  Spring  after  our  test  Winter, 
and  though  he  had  tender,  some  hardy,  varieties,  they 
were  less  injured  by  that  Winter  than  hardy  varieties  in 
the  orchards  of  his  neighbors  under  extra  fine  cultiva¬ 
tion-  H.  C.  B.  COLVII.L. 

Montana. 


Fig.  268. 
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[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
find  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


TRANSPLANTING  EIGHT- YEAR  APPLE 
TREES. 

Instead  of  setting  aside  a  piece  of 
land  to  be  called  “The  Orchard,”  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  grading  an  avenue 
running  from  place  to  place  on  the 
farm  and  planting  it  with  apple  trees 
on  both  sides,  thinking  that  the  trees 
would  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
roadway  and  be  objects  of  beauty  as 
well.  Thus  far  I  am  delighted  with  the 
scheme.  I  shall  get  my  first  returns 
this  Autumn.  These  trees  were  set  out 
as  two-year-old  nursery  stock  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  of  1901.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  their  eighth  year  of  plant¬ 
ing.  I  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  rows  too  closely  together.  My 
avenue  is  not  wide  enough,  and  I  beg 
you  for  some  expert  advice  as  to  mov¬ 
ing  the  trees.  I  have  successfully 
moved  hundreds  of  larger  forest  trees 
than  these,  but  my  knowledge  of  fruit 
trees  is  limited,  and  I’m  afraid  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  job  without  advice. 

Missouri.  falicon. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  readers  who  have  had 
experience  please  tell  us  how  they  trans¬ 
plant  such  trees? 


SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

A.  J.  K.,  Hamburg,  III. — I  wish  to  set 
out  some  strawberries  and  raspberries  this 
Fall.  What  kinds  are  best  for  this  western 
part  of  Illinois?  Also  please  refer  me  to 
some  reliable  growers  of  plants  in  the 
north. 

Ans. — At  the  proper  season  The  R. 
N.-Y.  contains  the  advertisements  of  a 
great  number  of  reliable  plant  growers. 
The  best  way  is  to  send  to  several  for 
their  catalogues,  and  then  use  one’s  best 
judgment  in  placing  the  order.  I  prefer 
to  set  the  plants  named  in  the  Spring 
rather  than  in  the  Fall.  There  is  really 
nothing  gained  by  Fall  planting,  and  the 
plants  are  liable  to  be  heaved  out  of  the 
ground  during  the  Winter.  I  have 
grown  a  good  many  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  but  it  is  bard  to  say  which  is 
best.  I  used  to  grow  Bubach,  Haver- 
land  and  Warfield  largely,  and  they  are 
all  good.  At  present  I  have  more  Sena¬ 
tor  Dunlap  than  anything  else,  and  it  is 
hard  to  beat,  though  a  wet  year  it  makes 
too  many  plants.  Some  varieties  that 
are  highly  praised  have  proved  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  with  me,  as  for  instance 
Climax  and  New  Home.  The  best  way 
is  to  get  several  kinds  and  retain  those 
that  do  best.  One  can  then  also  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  different  varieties, 
as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  As  to  raspberries,  I  grow  the 
blacks  mostly.  The  Gregg  is  an  old 
variety  but  still  one  of  the  best.  Mun- 
ger  is  most  like  it,  but  by  some  thought 
better.  Cumberland  is  a  very  large  fine 
berry,  but  some  years  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sunscald,  which  detracts  from 
its  looks.  Kansas  I  think  has  a  better 
more  lasting  bush,  and  it  gives  two  or 
three  good  pickings  after  which  the 
berries  get  small  and  crumbly.  Ohio 
has  been  a  good  variety  and  lias  been 
largely  grown,  but  it  now  looks  a  little 
small  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
larger  newer  varieties.  This  is  also  the 
objection  to  the  early  varieties,  such  as 
Palmer  and  Souhegan ;  they  are  so 
small  that  it  is  too  much  work  to  pick 
them.  Progress,  which  was  introduced 
with  such  a  flourish  several  years  ago, 
is  smaller  yet.  Older  is  the  most  worth¬ 
less  thing  I  ever  tried,  though  still 
recommended  by  some.  I  tried  it  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  the  berries  were  not  fit 
to  eat,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to  put 
them  on  the  market.  Plum  Farmer  is 
claimed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
Cumberland,  but  I  can  hardly  see  it  that 
way.  It  certainly  is  not  quite  so  large 
and  I  should  say  it  was  less  productive, 


but  shall  give  it  further  trial,  for  it 
may  prove  to  have  a  more  lasting  bush 
than  the  Cumberland.  The  raspberry 
business  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
here  the  last  few  years,  as  the  bush 
does  not  seem  to  last  half  as  long  as 
it  used  to,  and  one  has  to  be  all  the 
time  plowing  up  and  setting  out  new 
patches,  or  he  will  find  himself  out  of 
the  business.  There  was  less  than  half 
a  crop  here  this  season,  though  prices 
were  good.  As  to  red  raspberries,  the 
Cuthbert  would  be  hard  to  beat  if  it 
did  not  winter-kill  so  often.  There  are 
several  new  kinds  of  which  great  things 
are  claimed  and  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  give  some  of  them  a  trial,  o.  j.  b. 

Central  Illinois. 

Raspberry  Troubles. 

G.  8.  "W.,  ' West  Dover,  .0. — What  ails  my 
raspberries?  I  have  about  one  aero  that 
is  attacked  with  this  (enclosed)  disease; 
Ibis  is  taken  from  young  wood,  this  year’s 
growth.  The  old  wood  is  nearly  covered 
with  it.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  by  spraying  and  with  what? 

Ans. — Specimens  except  leaves  with 
reddish  spots  from  G.  S.  W.  were  not 
received  at  this  laboratory  and  it  is,  of 
course,  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that  his  trouble  is  anthracnose.  We 
have  received  a  large  number  of  rasp¬ 
berry  specimens  during  the  year  that 
have  offered  no  clue  to  the  condition. 
There  is  very  imperfect  development  of 
the  leaves  or  new  branches  with  small 
imperfectly  developed  berries,  and  the 
gradual  shrivelling  of  the  leaves.  We 
have  not  as  yet  definitely  solved  the 
problem  involved,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  is  due  to  Winter  injury.  The 
writer  lost  a  number  of  young  plum 
trees  in  nursery  row  from  freezing,  and 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  injury 
to  raspberries  must  have  been  quite 
extended  during  the  Winter  of  1907-8. 

A.  D.  SELBY. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Self-Boiled  Lime  and  Sulphur. 

As  readers  know,  it  lias  been  claimed 
that  the  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur  mix- 
lure  (boiled  with  the  heat  from  the  slak¬ 
ing  lime),  will  take  the  place  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  some  forms  of  plant  diseases. 
Prof.  Selby  of  the  Ohio  Station  gives  the 
following  experience : 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ayres,  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  Georgia  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
present  season ;  he  replied  by  telegram 
and  letter  under  date  of  May  20  that 
this  mixture  made  with  boiling  water 
injures  the  foliage  of  peach  seriously, 
while  cooked  with  cold  water  it  gave  no 
injury  when  applied;  also  that  the  more 
dilute  mixtures  of  lime-sulphur  gave 
little  injury  even  when  made  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Of  these  the  nine  pounds 
lime  to  five  pounds  sulphur  in  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  was  stated  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  little  injury.  In  connection  with 
Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist  of  this 
Station,  we  have  been  conducting  some 
spray  experiments  on  Rome  Beauty 
apple  trees  at  our  Southeastern  Test 
Farm,  Carpenter,  Ohio.  I  visited  these 
July  4,  and  find  that  the  spray  was  put 
on  too  late  to  save  the  apple  crop  the 
present  season ;  that  nearly  half  the 
foliage  bad  dropped  from  the  trees 
sprayed  with  ordinary  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  twice;  there  was  considerable 
dying  of  foliage  sprayed  with  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  especially  where  it 
had  been  parasitized  by  fungi  like  Apple 
scab. 

A  section  of  the  trees  sprayed  with  a 
modified  mixture  proposed  by  the  writ¬ 
er  a  year  ago,  known  as  Bordeaux  and 
iron  sticker  of  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  ;  Copper  sulphate,  two  pounds ; 
iron  sulphate,  four  pounds ;  lime,  six 
pounds  (if  air  slaked  one-fourth 
more)  ;  water  to  make,  50  gallons,  had 
left  the  foliage  practically  intact,  but 
its  application  had  been  begun  too  late 
to  insure  freedom  from  apple  scab. 
The  latter  mixture  seems  to  be  very 
promising  for  spraying  apples  in  foliage, 
and  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  this  year  on  my  own  orchard 
in  Athens  County.  A.  D.  selby. 


July  25, 


Treatment  for  Bean  Rust. 

A.  H.  P.,  Uulberton,  N.  Y. — Marrow  and 
Pea  beans  have  a  tendency  in  the  growing 
season  to  rust  or  grow  yellow.  Would 
treating  to  formaldehyde  be  of  any  use? 
If  so,  liow  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it? 
Would  the  gas  treatment  do  any  good? 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  diagnose  the 
trouble  from  this  description,  but  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  you  refer 
to  pod-spot  or  anthracnose,  which  is  a 
most  common  disease  of  beans.  So  far 
as  experiments  have  been  made  they 
tend  to  show  that  soaking  the  seed  in 
formaldehyde  will  help  to  control  the 
trouble,  but  tends  to  reduce  the  stand, 
and  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  disease  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
pay.  There  is,  moreover,  considerable 
difficulty  in  treating  bean  seed  with  any 
solution,  as  the  beans  slip  their  coats, 
and  a  largely  reduced  stand  results. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  advise  the 
treatment  of  beans  for  the  control  of 
the  disease.  So  far  as  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe 
that  under  field  conditions  this  is  ever 
very  effective.  For  a  small  patch  in  a 
garden  where  spraying  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  Bordeaux  will  control  the 
trouble.  We  are  now  working  on  a 
sell  erne  for  obtaining  clean  seed,  which 
is  believed  will  lead  to  the  control  of 
this  disease.  The  disease  is  almost  if 
not  entirely  carried  over  in  the  seed. 
Some  experiments  carried  on  during 
the  last  three  years  lead  me  to  believe 
that  if  the  seed  is  entirely  free  from 
the  disease,  a  perfectly  clean  crop  can 
be  grown.  h.  h.  whetzel. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


The  Garber  Pear. — This  ripens  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Kieffer,  is  considerably 
better  in  quality,  does  not  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  so  early,  but  bears  well  when  it  does 
come  in.  We  should  say  that  it  takes  it 
at  least  two  years  longer  to  come  into 
bearing  than  Kieffer.  Sales  on  Garber 
(trees)  steadily  increase  as  it  becomes 
known.  Its  main  advantage  over  Kieffer 
is  its  superior  quality  as  an  eating  pear, 
but  still,  even  with  its  better  than  Kieffer 
quality,  it  could  be  said  to  be  only  fair 
in  quality.  In  the  South  fewer  trees  of  all 
varieties  are  being  planted  now  than  form¬ 
erly  on  account  of  blight. 

J.  VAN  BINDLEY  NURSERY  CO. 

North  Carolina. 

Ducks  and  Green  Scum. — On  page  537 
I  saw  the  question  how  to  keep  scum  from 
a  pond,  asked  by  C.  R.  B.,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  As  I  had  a  very  similar  pond  to  the 
one  mentioned  and  the  remedy  I  used  for 
the  scum  proved  effective  I  thought  it  might 
prove  so  in  said  case.  I  bought  five  ducks 
and  let  them  loose  on  the  pond,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  scum  entirely  disappeared,  and 
since  I  have  kept  a  few  ducks  on  the  pond 
I  have  not  been  troubled. 

New  Jersey.  harry  l.  moxley,  jr. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


S'  Cider  Mills 

are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
clean,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 


Clark's  Root  Cutter 

TWO  SIZES 

Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  per  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Higganum.Conn. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  Moro 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Cets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  in  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  "Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


ENSILAGE 

Use  C1LE-B1LDIII1  SUITERS 


The  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CC 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


Do  You  Ship  Tomatoesf 

If  so,  send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  the  latest  styles  of  carriers. 

South  Side  Manufacturing  Co., 

Petersburg,  Va. 


SANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 


>  Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  ^ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  usintr  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  In  operation.  Simple 
and  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fast  to  serve 
and  one  which  handles  large  or  small  changes.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  6low  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue, mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 
horse  power 
presses  too. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street,  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS, 


The  “BOSS’*  Potato  Digger 


This  Machine  is  not 
a  new  thing,  hut 
has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and 
under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  pro¬ 
nounced— as  its  name  implies— the  BOSS 
OF  ALL  DIGGERS,  and  to-day  is  in 
use  by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun- 
try.  It  weighs  about  f>00  pounds,  and  is 
easily  handled  by  TWO  HORSES.  It 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can  dig 
every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one  side  oi 
the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  it 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  oil  side 
as  well  as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds,  it 
ade  strong  and  durable,  and  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground.  Has  never  been  beaten  in  trials, 
can  furnish  testimonials,  on  request,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Write  for  catalog,  prices,  eic. 

D  All  ITM  FDITNnDY  C.CS  .  -  -  Cnrnincf  New  York 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTHAM  P.  ALI/DS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . Re  Roy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  "WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica.  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE...  East  Schodack.  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Fails,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y, 


Crops  Poisoning  Soil. 

Is  it  true  that  a  substance  has  been 
separated  chemically  from  soils  planted 
with  the  same  crop  a  number  of  years  in 
succession  (e.  g.,  lettuce),  which  acts  as  a 
poison  when  applied  to  that  particular 
crop?  L.  K.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  claimed  that  plants  not  only 
draw  food  from  the  soil,  but  also  throw 
off  a  substance  which  may,  if  too  much 
of  it  is  present,  act  as  a  poison.  That 
is  given  as  one  explanation  why  a  crop 
may  fail  after  being  grown  year  after 
year  in  the  same  ground.  It  is  one  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  rotation  of 
crops.  Lime  and  chemical  fertilizers  act 
to  destroy  the  poisonous  effect  of  this 
substance. 

Killing  Weeds. 

If.  K.,  New  Jersey. — Will  you  give  a 
receipt  to  kill  weeds  on  walks  and  drive¬ 
ways  ? 

Ans. — There  are  many  effective  com¬ 
mercial  weed  killers  on  the  market,  but 
they  are  rather  expensive  for  large 
areas.  Hot  brine,  made  as  strong  as 
possible  and  sprinkled  on  the  walks  will 
do  the  work,  and  is  probably  as  cheap 
as  anything.  Other  remedies  are :  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  or  one  pound  white  arsenic  and 
two  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  eiglff 
gallons  of  water,.  We,  however,  do  not 
like  to  use  these  strong  arsenicals  on 
walks  about  the  house. 

Rubber  Insulators  for  Lightning  Rods. 

J.  D.  0.,  Winchester ,  Va. — On  page  506 
J.  S.  Woodward  says  that  glass  insulators 
are  worthless  in  connection  with  lightning 
rods  on  a  building.  Would  rubber  be  any 
better?  No  doubt  on  a  galvanized  roof  it 
would  be  better  to  put  rod  tight  down  on 
roof. 

Ans. — The  rubber  would  be  no  better 
insulator  than  glass.  The  trouble  with 
both  is  that  as  soon  as  it  rains  they  be¬ 
come  wet  and  the  water  covering  them, 
though  but  a  film,  becomes  a  good  con¬ 
ductor.  It  will  be  noticed,  after  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  insulators  used  by  all  elec¬ 
trical  companies,  that  they  are  so  made 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  whole 
surface  to  become  wet,  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  hard  it  may  rain.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  how  often  do  you  see 
from  one  to  a  score  of  poles  torn  to 
flinders  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  show¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  the  system  of  in¬ 
sulation,  as  perfect  as  they  know  how 
to  make  it,  is  not  successful  in  protect¬ 
ing  against  lightning  strokes.  Although 
the  main  material  used  in  a  building 
may  be  a  very  poor  conductor,  it  will 
help  a  little,  and  as  every  little  helps, 
it  is  far  better  to  connect  all  rods  to  the 
building  and  especially  to  all  metallic 

Parts.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

G.  TF.  U.  (No  Address). — I  have  a  well 
25  feet  deep  that  carries  an  abundance 
of  water.  I  want  to  find  some  way  to 
pump  this  so  as  to  irrigate  five  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  well  is  located,  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  pump  to 
be  large  enough  to  water  as  least  one  acre 
every  day. 

Ans.— It  requires  27,150  gallons  of 
water  to  apply  one  inch  in  depth  to  an 
acre ;  two  inches  of  water  at  one  irri¬ 
gation  is  as  little  as  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  desirable  to  apply.  A  pump  capa¬ 
ble  of  delivering  75  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  would  allow  two  inches  of  water 
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to  be  delivered  to  an  acre  in  10  hours. 
A  two-and-a-half  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  with  suitable  pump  should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  the  work.  Without  know¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  well,  the  amount 
of  water  it  is  capable  of  supplying,  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  what  sort  of  pump 
or  power  would  be  most  satisfactory. 
It  requires  a  well  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  capacity,  as  this  term  is  un¬ 
derstood  in  farm  language,  to  supply  75 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  for  con¬ 
tinuous  pumping  during  10  hours.  If 
the  well  has  materially  less  capacity  than 
this,  and  if  the  place  is  situated  so  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  wind  for 
working  a  windmill,  the  windmill  and 
a  small  reservoir  may  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  The  windmill 
would,  of  course,  save  the  cost  of  fuel, 
and  against  the  cost  of  fuel  would  have 
to  be  placed  the  expense  of  building  a 
reservoir,  but  if  the  ground  lies  right 
so  that  an  earth  reservoir  may  be  read¬ 
ily  constructed  the  expense  should  not 
be  very  great,  so  that  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  this  way  might  give 
cheaper  water  than  to  supply  it  with 
gasoline.  •  f.  h.  king. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Turnips  in  Vermont. 

J.  L.  J.,  Springfield,  Vt. — Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  sow  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips  in  my  cornfield?  How  much 
of  each  to  the  acre?  Is  it  necessary  to 
cover  with  any  implement?  The  land  is 
dry  sandy  loam.  I  expect  to  sow  peas  and 
oats  another  Spring  in  the  corn  land.  Is 
there  anything  that  will  take  the  place 
of  clover  and  turnips?  Following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  several  big  authorities  I  spread 
the  manure  every  day  last  .Winter  in  the 
snow.  About  the  first  of  February  the 
snow  got  so  deep  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  through,  so  I  started  to  store  the 
manure  in  the  shed.  I  had  just  manured 
the  half  of  a  field  I  was  going  to  put  oats 
into  and  manured  the  other  half  about 
May  1 ;  being  short  of  manure  at  that 
time  it  only  got  half  as  much  as  I  put  on 
in  the  Winter,  the  whole  field  was  plowed 
and  seeded,  and  the  result  is  this :  The 
field  I  manured  in  the  Spring  yields  more 
than  twice  the  other  field. 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
Crimson  clover  so  far  north,  but  were 
told  in  New  Hampshire  that  after  it  is 
once  established  this  clover  makes  the 
best  catch  crop.  It  frequently  kills  out 
in  Winter,  but  makes  growth  enough  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall  to  pay  a  good 
profit.  From  the  information  given  us 
we  would  sow  Crimson  and  turnips  as 
suggested.  We  use  a  peck  of  clover 
and  two  pounds  of  turnips  per  acre. 
Sow  the  seed  evenly  through  the  corn 
and  then  go  through  with  a  light  cul¬ 
tivator.  Wire  a  piece  of  plank  so  it  will 
drag  behind  the  cultivator  and  smooth 
down  the  ridges.  Rye  or  rye  and  vetch 
will  do  well  in  some  sections,  but  we 
have  found  nothing  on  the  whole  better 
than  clover  and  turnips.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  manure,  well  fermented, 
and  kept  moist,  gives  quicker  results 
than  coarse  manure  applied  fresh.  This 
is  reasonable  when  we  remember  that 
the  fermenting  changes  the  organic 
nitrogen  into  nitrates,  and  thus  gives  a 
quicker  action.  We  think  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  in  spreading  every  day  is  that 
it  saves  much  labor. 

Gravenstein  Fails  to  Bear. 

B.  F.  D.,  Billerica,  Mass. — I  would  like 
advice  how  to  make  Gravenstein  apple  trees 
20  years  old  become  fruitful.  They  are 
healthy  and  vigorous.  So  far  they  blos¬ 
som  well,  but  set  little  fruit,  except  in 
the  henyard. 

Ans. — Why  Gravenstein  apple  trees  20 
years  old  do  not  bear  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer  without  seeing  trees  and 
location.  If  they  were  not  troubled  with 
frost  more  than  those  in  the  henyards 
I  would  try  to  fertilize  at  least  a  part 
of  them,  and  note  results.  Gravenstein 
is  a  good  thrifty  tree  'and  healthy 
looking  foliage,  but  not  as  heavy  crop¬ 
per  as  some,  at  least  will  not  mature 
as  much  fruit.  One  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  orchards  of  that  variety  here,  has 
received  not  very  good  care,  but  an 
occasional  application  of  stable  manure, 
yet  on  poor  land  they  have  proved 


quite  profitable,  and  have  kept  in  a  good 
healthy  condition.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


A  Long  Island  Elm. — I  noticed  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  picture 
and  description  of  a  large  elm  tree  in 
Illinois.  In  the  month  of  May.  year  ,1868, 
I  being  at  home  from  a  long  sea  voyage, 
my  father  let  me  dig  the  holes  for  a  row 
of  elm  trees  in  front  of  our  residence  on 
Main  street,  Southampton,  N.  Y.,  and  said 
he :  “You  are  strong  and  hearty,  dig  large, 
deep  and  be  sure  to  pulverize  the  soil  well, 
and  set  the  trees  naturally,  and  generations 
to  come  will  rise  up  and  call  the  planter 
blessed,  because  of  the  shade.’’  Every  sec¬ 
ond  tree  in  the  row  was  a  horse  chestnut. 
They  all  did  well,  but  one  elm  better  than 
the  rest,  and  in  the  night  at  a  distance 
seems  like  a  huge  umbrella  in  shape,  very 
symmetrical.  The  tree  measures  11  feet 
from  ground  to  trunk,  trunk  nine  feet, 
three  inches  around.  Branches  spread  72 
feet,  56  feet  in  height,  and  I  expect  could 
this  tree  speak  it  would  say  :  “I  am  proud 
to  -stand  in  front  of  this  home  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  where  five  generations  have  lived 
and  loved  their  Creator,  and  more  to  fol¬ 
low.”  We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  the 
limbs  from  interfering  with  the  house  40 
feet  inside,  several  times  the  past  10  years. 

Southampton,  N.  Y.  e.  P.  ii. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  Quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  ou 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

ppfiP  ^rimson  Clover  Seed  of  my 
WllUi  own  growing,  ready  June  10. 
orders  now.  Send  for  sample  and  prices. 
JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford.  Del. 


NEW 

Booking 


PCI  CRY  PLANTS— White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal 
ULLLIl  I  and  Winter  Queen,  $1.25  per  1000;  5000  for 
$5.  Prem.  L.  F.  Dutch,  Surehead  and  Danishball 
Cabbage,  $1  per  1000.  Ant.  Giant  Cauliflower, 35c.  por 
100;  $3  per  1000.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Soi-',  Cheswold.Del. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitm  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


®  .  A  selected  list  of  the  “ 
newer  kinds  of  strawberries  that 
have  been  tested  at  our  trial 
grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seed  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list 
of  seasonable  Decorative  and  Flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine— Fit  BE . 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA 


Peach,  Apple 
&  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 


VISIT 

Harrison's  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


rUli  wALC  bushel;  Cow  Peas,  $2.50 "to  $3* 00! 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


CABBAGE  WORMS 


Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 


■  So  used  for  28  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 

I  or  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  frniting  varieties  sure  to  givo 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  'Frees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Fall  Seeding  to 

WHEAT,  R.YE  and  GRASS 

IT  MAKES  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  GROW 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  is  not  acidulated. 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  contains  a  large 
amount  of  Free  Lime,  which  is  of 
Great  Value  to  the  Soil, 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 

Say$  Bulletin  Ho.  too,  page  137,  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  experiment  Stations 

“Experiments  at  this  station  indicate  that  the  total  Phosphoric  Acid  of 
Basic  SleLg  is  practically  as  effective  as  the  available  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  of  Acid  Thowphate 

Says  Bulletin  6$  of  the  maryland  experiment  Station  (pages  28  and  29). 

“Slag  Phosphate  produced  a.  greater  yield  and  at  less  cost  than 
the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  bone  meal  plots.”  This  test 
included  three  Corn  Crops,  one  Wheat  Crop  and  one  Grass  Crop. 

mr.  1).  IU.  Collingwood  (Editor  the  Rural  New  Yorker)  $ay$  : 

.  “AH  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  Iron  Slag  (Basic  Slag)  crushed 
up  into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  trees  have  improved 
you  would  be  astonished."—  (Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  “  The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,”  March  9,  1905.) 

Our  Booklet,  "A  Remarkable  Fertilizer.  Thomas  Phosphate 

Powder  and  its  Uses”  is  sent  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


The  Coe=Mortimer  Company 

Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Manufacturers  of  the  famous  E.  Frank  Coe  &  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Ruralisms 

Hardy  Dwarf  Irises. — There  are 
many  charming  dwarf  flags  or  Irises, 
that  are  rarely  cultivated  in  American 
gardens.  Some  are  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  but  others  have  been  known  for 
generations.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
they  are  hardy,  long-lived  and  of  easy 
culture,  well  meriting  the  attention  of 
gardeners  fond  of  unusual  flowering 
plants.  The  most  familiar  of  dwarf 
flags,  usually  abundant  in  old  gardens, 
is  Iris  pumila,  growing  only  four  or 
five  inches  high.  Several  related  species 
are  usually  confused  with  Pumila,  but 
the  typical  one  forms  neat,  compact 
masses  or  borders,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  bright 
lilac  in  color  and  produced  with  much 
freedom  in  May.  They  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  early  blue  flags.  There 
are  several  handsome  varieties  of  I. 
pumila  that  are  rarely  seen  here, 
though  much  used  abroad  for  natural¬ 
ization  in  borders  and  rockeries.  The 
blooms  vary  in  colors  through  white  and 
yellow  to  purple  and  brown.  All  are 
desirable,  but  perhaps  the  best  is 
Azurea.  The  color  is  a  rare  and  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  light  blue,  and  the  habit 
very  dwarf  and  compact.  Many  hybrids 
between  Pumila  and  the  later  blooming 
Irises  of  the  Germanica  group  have 
been  raised.  The  best  of  these  come 
from  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  bloom 
about  two  weeks  later  than  the  type, 
growing  six  or  eight  inches  high  and 
bearing  large,  showy  flowers  of  many 
distinct  colors,  mostly  quite  fragrant. 
We  have  grown  a  number  of  these  at¬ 
tractive  new  kinds,  and  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  meritorious:  Josephine,  pure 
white ;  Haydn,  porcelain  blue,  light 
yellow  beard;  Bridesmaid,  white,  yellow, 
blue  and  purple ;  Florida  citron  yellow ; 
Meteor,  red-purple,  yellow  beard ; 
Charmer,  cream-colored,  and  Stewart, 
pure  golden  yellow.  These  are  excellent 
for  cutting  in  their  season,  and  potted 
clumps  taken  up  after  freezing  in  early 
Winter  may  quickly  be  forced  into  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  or  window 
garden.  They  retain  their  foliage  until 
late  Summer,  making  beautiful  groups 
or  edgings  for  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  are  readily  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root  stocks  before  growth  starts 
in  early  Spring  or  later  as  blooming 
ceases.  They  may  also  be  grown  from 
seeds,  as  they  come  fairly  true  to  col¬ 
oring  and  bloom  the  second  year  after 
germinating.  There  are  other  types  of 
these  desirable  hybrids  that  grow  nearly 
as  tall  as  German  flags,  but  bloom  a 
week  or  10  days  in  advance.  They  are 
catalogued  as  Intermediate  Irises,  and 
possess  a  fine  range  of  colors  as  well  as 
the  merit  of  being  more  than  ordinarily 
free  in  bloom. 

Early  Blooming  Species. — Besides 
these  fine  hybrids  of  the  Pumila  type 
there  are  several  very  desirable  species 
that  are  dwarf  in  growth  and  come 
early  into  bloom.  One  of  the  distinct 
kinds  is  Iris  Statellae,  supposed  to  be  a 
garden  form  of  the  purple  and  yellow 
I.  lutescens.  Statellie  forms  a  strong 
clump  with  broad  leaves  nearly  a  foot 
high.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
appear  early  and  are  uniform  light 
creamy  yellow  in  color,  borne  on  tall 
straight  stems,  making  them  very  useful 
for  cutting.  They  are  very  neat  in  form 
and  lasting  in  texture. 

Iris  Straussi  is  quite  dwarf,  the 

leaves  seldom  being  more  than  three 

inches  high  at  flowering  time.  The 

blooms  are  large,  borne  one  on  a  stem, 
deep  purple  in  color  with  conspicuous 
white  beard.  It  is  hardy  and  easily 

grown,  but  is  still  rare  in  cultivation. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom. 

1.  balkana  is  another  dwarf  purple- 
flowered  species,  but  there  is  usually  a 
tinge  of  copper  or  lilac  in  the  coloring. 
The  flowering  stems  are  about  eight 
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inches  high.  It  blooms  the  latter  part 
of  May. 

I.  suaveolens  has  rather  small  light 
yellow  flowers  carried  on  stems  about 
six  inches  high.  They  are  intensely 
fragrant,  but  not  as  showy  as  those  of 
many  other  kinds.  It'  is  a  hardy  little 
species  growing  well  in  shade  or  sun, 
and  holding  its  own  with  grass  and 
weeds  if  by  chance  neglected. 

I.  biflora  gracilis. — This  is  thought 
to  be  a  hybrid  rather  than  a  botanical 
species.  It  is  often  catalogued  as  a 
variety  of  Pumila,  but  appears  to  have 
little  affinity  with  that  species.  Biflora 
gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
bloomers  of  the  early  kinds,  and  has 
curiously  mottled  gray  and  purple  flow¬ 
ers  on  rather  tall  stems.  It  is  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  quickly  forms  a  fine 
clump  in  ordinary  soil. 

I.  Bloudovii  is  a  very  bright  and  hand¬ 
some  dwarf  Iris  from  Siberia.  The 
flowers  are  lemon  yellow  in  color, 
borne  on  stems  eight  inches  high.  They 
have  a  pleasant  vanilla-like  fragrance. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
better  known  I.  flavissima,  and  is  still 
scarce  and  comparatively  high  priced. 

I.  aphylla,  flowering  toward  the  end 
of  May,  has  very  fine  deep  red-purple 
blooms,  borne  two  each  on  slender 
stems.  It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  of  dying  down 
quite  early  in  Summer. 

I.  Cengialti. — This  is  a  gem  among 
the  early-flowering  Irises.  It  has  thick 
and  prominent  rhizomes  that  grow  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  flower 
stems  average  a  foot  high,  each  carry¬ 
ing  several  large  blooms,  bright  blue- 
purple,  with  long  waving  “falls”  or 
lower  petals.  Easily  grown  and  pro¬ 
fuse  in  bloom.  Useful  and  beautiful  in 
any  situation. 

I.  obtusifolia. — This  rare  species, 
which  is  perhaps  not  very  dwarf  when 
fully  developed,  bloomed  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  first  this  season.  The 
leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  high,  and 
nearly  two  inches  broad,  very  obtusely 
rounded  at  the  tips.  The  flowers  are 
clear  yellow  in  color  and  of  good  size. 
It  is  said  to  be  native  to  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Native  Dwarf  Irises. — Three  dwarf 
growing  Irises  of  great  beauty  are  na¬ 
tive  to  the  Eastern  States.  Two  have 
lately  found  their  way  in  gardens,  but 
the  third,  confined  to  the  upper  lake 
region,  is  almost  unknown. 

Iris  cristata  and  I.  verna  are  both 
inhabitants  of  woodlands  from  the 
Carolinas  westward  to  Tennessee,  and 
are  generally  found  growing  near  the 
banks  of  small  rapid  streams.  Cristata 
forms  a  broad  mat  of  pale  green  foliage, 
four  to  six  inches  high,  and  in  May 
produces  a  long  succession  of  lovely 
violet  and  gold  crested  blooms,  two 
inches  across.  Though  hardy  in  almost 
any  situation,  plenty  of  moisture  is 
needed  in  Summer  to  insure  a  good 
bloom  the  following  Spring.  One 
strong  clump  gave  us  this  season  nearly 
300  fine  blooms. 

I.  verna  is  more  exacting  in  its  needs, 
and  must  have  some  shade  to  do  well. 
The  leaves  are  upright,  often  reaching 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers 
resemble  brilliant  purple  and  gold 
crocuses  more  than  Iris  blooms.-  It  is 
very  handsome  and  distinct,  well  merit¬ 
ing  all  the  care  needed  to  make  it  thrive. 

I.  lacustris  is  the  rare  little  species 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
While  it  is  known  to  be  absolutely 
hardy  we  prefer  to  grow  it  in  a  well- 
drained  pan  of  peaty  soil  and  winter  it 
under  a  frame  rather  than  expose  it  to 
our  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw.  The 
flowers  and  foliage  are  much  like  those 
of  I.  cristata,  but  constructed  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  color  is  deeper  vio¬ 
let,  while  the  yellow  is  of  a  paler  shade. 
Our  specimen  blooms  freely  in  May  and 
again  in  September.  It  thrives  best 
with  abundant  moisture  and  some  shade. 

w.  v.  F. 


Windmill  for  Electric  Power. 

V.  T.  C.y  Proctorville,  O. — I  expect  to 
have  a  high  pressure  tank  in  the  basement 
of  my  house  and  pump  water  into  it,  and 
hope  to  have  water  on  tap  at  all  times.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  pipe  for  gas  and  put  in  an  artificial 
gas  machine  of  some  kind.  You  have  given 
some  good  articles  on  electricity  from  water 
power.  A  friend  of  mine  said  we  would 
have  plenty  of  wind  on  top  of  the  hill 
where  we  are  building,  and  he  thought  we 
could  generate  enough  for  lighting  with  a 
windmill.  Do  you  know  of  such  being  done, 
and  at  a  cost  to  compare  with  water 
power?  I  thought  the  present  plants  for 
lighting  and  heating  are  too  costly  witfi 
gasoline  engine,  and  if  it  is  probable  that 
such  power  can  be  had  in  the  near  future 
at  much  less  cost  it  might  be  best  to 
wire  the  house  for  electricity  while  build¬ 
ing. 

Ans. — I  am  afraid  that  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  knowledge,  the  scheme  of 
electric  light  from  a  windmill  is  not 
feasible.  The  fundamental  difficulty  lies 
in  the  irregular  and  intermittent  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  power.  Above  all  other  ma¬ 
chinery  electric  generators  must  run 
at  uniform  speeds,  although  special  de¬ 
vices  have  been  installed  to  permit  of 
some  speed  variation.  If  winds  were 
uniform  when  they  did  blow,  we  might 
consider  the  question  of  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery  for  periods  of  calm,  but  while 
wind  does  well  for  pumping  water  and 
even  for  sawing  wood,  it  can  hardly 
be  applied  to  running  a  dynamo.  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  pump 
water  into  an  elevated  reservoir  and 
then  use  it  to  run  a  motor,  but  this  would 
be  a  bigger  engineering  proposition  than 
any  farmer  would  be  likely  to  under¬ 
take.  Still,  we  may  remember  that  the 
potential  energy  of  the  air  over  our 
farms  is  well  nigh  infinite. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 
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FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  gnarantoed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Prairie  Dogs, 

“  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  I  nsects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  -weevil,  but  yon  can  stop  their 

^i”h  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


“Poor  man !  Have  you  always  been 
blind?”  “No.  mum/  answered  Tired 
Tiffins  unthinkingly.  “Last  week  I  wuz 
lame,  but  dere  wuzn’t  enuff  in  it.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Would  you  learn  WHY  Harder  Silos 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  while 
others  have  come  and  gone  ?  Send  for 
„  our  new  Silo  Book.  It  gives  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  about  silos.  It  tells  why  Harder  Silos. are 
used  exclusively  by  “Uncle  Sam”  and  the  majority 
of  the  Eastern  State  Governments.  It  tells  why 
careful  Individual  dairymen  everywhere  prefer 
them.  It  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  old¬ 
est  continuous-opening  silo  builders  in  the  U.  S. 
Write  today.  HARDER  111FG.  COMPANY, 

'  Box  11  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


ip  and 
finest  selected  material. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


u  .-.■.p.the 

V  ■  AN  I MALS" 

.•-FRIEND 

Kills  every  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  all  insect  pests 
off  cows  inpastu  re  longerthanany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  Hce  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  us  $1  for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  SHOO-FLY  to  profect200  cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  $1  returned  If  co  wsnot  protected.  Free  booklet 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  131 7  N.  lOth  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


Compressed  Pure -Salt  Bricks 

tent  holders  is  the  approved  way  of  animal 
ig.  Animals  help  themselves.  Take  just 
in,  just  as  wanted.  Refined  dairy  salt,  cheap, 


in  patent  holders  is  the  aj 
saltins 
enough  . 

convenient.  Write  for  free  salting  book. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  NT.  Y, 


WHY  NOT  USE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS? 

Send  lor  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  1908,  telling  all  about  them. 

IT  IS  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  6  HUBBARD  CO., 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Cleaning  Up. — When  Jack  came  down 
from  the  hill  Friday  night  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  sing  the  doxology.  As  he 
is  solo  singer  in  the  church  choir  that 
ought  to  come  natural  to  him,  but  it 
wasn’t  an  effort  to  practice  merely  but 
a  pure  outburst  of  thanksgiving,  for  the 
potatoes  had  at  last  been  cleaned  out ! 
These  potatoes  are  planted  alongside  the 
rows  of  young  trees.  The  weeds  got 
past  us  during  strawberry  picking  and 
haying  and  the  old  sod  worked  in.  Some 
farmers  think  they  never  should  admit 
giving  a  ticket  of  entrance  to  a  weed, 
but  we  cheerfully  confess  that  we  have 
lots  of  them.  We  are  fighting  them 
now  in  the  corn  and  doing  about  three 
times  as  much  work  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  would  have  been  necessary  six  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time  more  important  work 
was  needed  and  now  we  must  pay  the 
penalty.  One  place  where  we  have 
trees  and  berries  thickly  planted  has 
marshaled  an  army  of  weeds.  This 
place  is  destined  for  the  mulch  culture 
anyway  and  before  these  weeds  seed  we 
shall  cut  them  off  with  scythe  and  sickle 
and  leave  them  on  the  ground.  When 
you  are  mulching  trees  weeds  are  not 
entirely  a  curse.  We  get  “pussley”  and 
red  root  enough  out  of  the  onions  and 
garden  to  make  great  piles  around  some 
40  peach  trees.  And  how  those  trees  do 
shine !  Well  they  may,  for  “pussley”  is 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  Alfalfa.  July 
is  the  month  of  hoe  and  scythe  with  us 
and  we  are  cleaning  up  in  the  midst  of 
cabbage  setting  and  sowing  yellow  tur¬ 
nip  and  cleaning  strawberry  beds. 

“I  Wish  You’d  Kill  Him  !” — One  of 
the  Hope  Farmers  looked  at  me  with 
murder  in  his  eye  as  he  said  this.  I  am 
a  man  of  water  rather  than  of  blood, 
but  here  was  a  case  for  action,  and  I 
admit  that  I  killed  the  offender  with  a 
single  blow.  The  appeal  came  from  old 
Jerry,  and  the  tyrant  who  paid  the 
usual  penalty  for  cruelty  was  a  big- 
horsefly  that  had  fastened  on  the  horse’s 
flank  out  of  reach  of  either  head  or 
tail.  We  were  in  our  cornfield — back 
by  the  woods.  A  perfect  swarm  of 
greenhead  flies  came  out  of  the  woods 
and  settled  on  the  poor  horse’s  ears  and 
neck.  The  instinct  which  teaches  these 
creatures  to  get  where  the  horse  cannot 
reach  them  is  remarkable.  I  see  many 
horses  at  work  in  the  woods  or  near 
them  with  their  heads  covered  with 
blood  where  these  fearful  suckers  have 
tortured  them.  We  keep  a  thick  mass 
of  green  boughs  over  the  horse’s  head 
and  neck  and  they  soon  learn  to  toss 
their  head  and  brush  the  flies  away.  It 
is.  a  shame  to  make  a  horse  suffer  from 
flies  or  thirst.  I  have  seen  horses  work¬ 
ing  all  through  the  forenoon  through 
the  hot  sun  without  a  drop  of  water, 
while  their  drivers  feel  compelled  to  go 
to  the  spring  half  a  dozen  times.  Why 
not  unhitch  the  horses  and  take  them 
along?  We  do,  and  it  pays  to  do  it. 
We  had  all  the  children  at  work  in  the 
cornfield.  The  two  little  boys  were 
cultivating  and  the  rest  of  us  hoeing. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  drink  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  unhook  Jerry 
and  Nellie  and  take  them  with  us.  They 
sipped  the  cool  water  from  the  little 
brook  and  well  paid  us  for  the  trouble. 
If  .Gideon  had  been  there  hunting  re¬ 
cruits  for  his  band  he  would  have 
chosen  all  hands,  for  we  were  all  so 
thirsty  we  got  right  down  and  drank 
out  of  the  stream.  I  told  my  boys  to 
look  around  and  watch  the  best  plow¬ 
men  in  town  and  tell  me  what  they 
found  out.  They  came  back  and  said 
the  best  plowmen  never  yelled  or  scold¬ 
ed  at  their  horses.  They  proceeded  to 
try  . that  on  old  Jerry  and  found  that  at 
a  single  word  he  would  turn  round  at 
the  end  of  the  row  and  go  back,  while 
when  they  yelled  at  him  he  got  con¬ 
fused  and  all  mixed  up.  I  want  them 
to  learn  early  in  life  that  noise  and  vio¬ 
lence  are  the  weakest  weapons  for  com¬ 
mand  which  man  possesses. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  every  week  I  get 
letters  of  protest  from  good  people  who 
find  fault  because  our  children  are 
brought  up  to  work.  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  people  of  middle  years  who 
fail  to  see  the  blessing  of  labor?  It  is 
true  that  our  children  work  every  day 
and  they  also  have  time  for  play.  The 
boys  are  capable  of  doing  all  our  culti¬ 
vating.  They  do  it  as  well  as  two  men 
would  and  take  pride  in  their  work.  I 

11Qt  crowd  them  out  before  daylight 
and  keep  them  at  it  all  day.  They  can 
stop  and  rest  every  now  and  then.  The 
httle  girls  do  their  share  of  housework 
and  sewing.  The  larger  one  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  her  own  clothes.  They 


also  work  in  the  flower  garden.  Each 
of  the  boys  has  a  potato  field  of  his 
own.  I  helped  them  cultivate  and  told 
them  how  to  plant — otherwise  they  have 
done  all  the  work.  They  are  the  best 
potatoes  I  have  seen  this  year.  The 
boys  will  sell  the  potatoes  in  their  own 
way  and  do  what  they  see  fit  with  the 
money.  In  the  lumber  camps  and  on 
the  plains  I  have  seen  many  sweat- 
stained  dollars  wasted,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  this  potato  money.  The  boys 
will  have  cabbage  plants  twice  trans¬ 
planted  ready  to  go  in  when  the  potatoes 
are  dug  and  in  between  they  will  set 
Marshall  strawberry  plants  on  the 
Kevitt  plan.  Before  they  are  grown  up 
they  will  rank  as  experts  in  potato  and 
strawberry  culture,  for  it  is  a  part  of 
our  contract  that  they  must  keep  their 
crops  clean.  Where  one  child  is  ever 
hurt  by  work  10  are  hurt  by  idleness. 
Our  children  have  no  money  except 
what  they  earn.  They  realize  that  they 
must  give  some  fair  service  in  exchange 
for  the  privileges  of  home.  Above  that 
they  are  paid  for  their  labor  or  have  a 
chance  to  raise  a  crop  of  their  own. 
When  playtime  comes  they  have  all  the 
better  sport.  I  should  be  afraid  for  the 
future  of  a  boy  who  didn’t  like  to  play 
ball.  Our  boys  are  well  pleased  to  have 
me  go  out  after  supper  and  throw  a  few 
curves  for  them  to  bat.  They  are  kind 
enough  to  say  that  all  I  lack  is  speed! 
If  I  will  practice  and  play  at  the  Sunday 
school  picnic  they  say  they  will  clean 
up  the  corn !  I  rather  think  that  is  a 
good  bargain  for  me.  I  reason  that  a 
man  can  hardly  have  any  higher  ambi¬ 
tion  than  to  train  a  few  good  citizens 
to  leave  behind  him.  He  can’t  train 
good  citizens  unless  he  can  control  them 
while  their  habits  and  bodies  are  form¬ 
ing.  He  can’t  do  that  unless  he  can  en¬ 
ter  right  into  their  work  and  play  and 
make  both  interesting  and  worth  while. 
He  can’t  do  that  to  advantage  anywhere, 
except  on  a  farm !  There  isn’t  any  use 
writing  the  Hope  Farm  man  that  he  is 
doing  a  wrong  thing  to  see  that  children 
work.  If  I  can  have  my  way  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  do  some  useful  labor  as  long 
as  they  live,  and  they  will  thank  us 
for  it,  too. 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  planting  cab¬ 
bage  July  11,  and  at  the  same  date 
made  the  last  planting  of  sweet  corn. 
The  cabbage  might  well  have  been 
started  earlier,  but  other  work  came 
first.  We  hope  to  get  in  about  10,000. 
The  soil  is  in  good  condition — a  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sod  plowed  early  in  June  and 
well  worked.  We  use  fertilizer  in  addi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  first  peppers  were  ready 
for  picking  July  14,  and  the  crop  will  now 
come  on  rapidly.  The  plants  are  in  fine 
condition.  We  prefer  peppers  to  toma¬ 
toes  chiefly  because  the  crop  can  be  left 
on  the  vines  if  need  be.  Tomatoes  must 
be  picked  when  they  are  ripe  or  they  will 
be  a  total  loss.  The  peppers  do  not  rot, 
but  turn  red.  When  prices  are  low  they 
can  if  need  be  left  on  the  vines  without 
hurt.  Prices  do  go  down  out  of  sight 
sometimes.  I  have  known  a  sugar  barrel 
full  to  sell  for  a  dollar,  yet  the  price  us¬ 
ually  rises,  and  I  think,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  they  will  pay  as  well  as  tomatoes, 
with  much  less  bother  about  picking.  We 
have  3,000  plants  as  fine  as  I  have  seen. 

.  .  .  Yellow  turnips  were  seeded  July 
11  after  strawberries.  We  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  Glen  Mary  vines  after  fruiting — 
never  to  have  another  on  the  farm.  I 
know  how  popular  this  variety  is.  I 
understand  more  of  the  plants  are  sold 
than  of  any  other  sort,  but  it  does  not 
suit  our  trade.  The  tip  is  too  green 
and  there  is  a  tough  core  in  the  center. 
After  starting  with  Marshall  our  cus¬ 
tomers  shake  their  heads  at  Glen  Mary. 
As  a  wholesale  berry  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  pay  well,  but  for  retailing  in  a 
high-class  market  I  would  cut  it  out. 
We  are  trying  a  new  plan  this  year.  As 
the  old  beds  are  cleaned  out  after  mow¬ 
ing  them  over  we  intend  to  dig  yearling 
roots  and  transplant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  and  one  foot  in  the  row.  The 
runners  will  be  cut  off  and  the  plants 
forced  for  heavy  growth.  The  two- 
foot  spaces  will  give  us  a  chance  for 
horse  cultivation.  Mr.  Kevitt  tells  me 
this  plan  ought  to  work  and  give  us  a 
good  crop  next  year — better  than  if  pot¬ 
ted  or  layer  plants  were  used.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  plan — we  are  just 
trying  it  and  taking  the  risk.  That 
close-planted  Kevitt  patch  is  booming. 
It  is  time  to  weed  and  cut  runners  again. 

.  _  .  .  The  happiest  folks  I  know  of 
right  now  are  the  Cheshire  hogs  out  in 
our  orchard.  We  got  the  oats  and  peas 
into  the  barn,  leaving  the  gleanings  on 
the  ground.  Then  the  hogs  went  in. 

’1  he  sweet  apple  trees  are  beginning  to 
drop  their  wormy  fruit,  and  the  hogs 
have  a  feast  spread  before  them.  They 
fill  on  oats  and  peas  and  then  round  out 
any  holes  or  corners  with  apples.  Then 
comes  a  drink  from  the  cool  stream 
running  through  one  end  of  the  orchard, 


a  sleep  and  another  feast.  They  will 
make  a  lot  of  cheap  pork  and  come  out 
in  ample  time  for  seeding  the  orchard 
to  rye.  .  .  .  We  cut  the  rye  early 
for  hay.  Most  of  it  was  in  bloom  when 
cut ;  now  comes  another  crop,  which 
was  cut  July  13,  and  made  a  fair  lot  of 
good  hay  with  some  Red-top  and  Tim- 
;othy  mixed  with  the  rye.  Our  hay  crop 
is  larger  than  last  year.  Through  the 
neighborhood  generally  grass  was  light. 
Corn  looks  better  at  this  time  that  last 
year.  So  do  potatoes — our  own  crop  is 
the  best  we  have  ever  had.  Fruit  is 
short  in  our  section — almost  half  a  crop 
of  apples  and  few  peaches.  ...  A 
number  of  good  people  have  told  us 

how  we  ought  to  have  kept  the  crows 
out  of  our  corn.  The  favorite  remedy 
is  to  tie  strings  around  the  field.  That 
would  be  mere  play  for  our  crows. 
I  saw  a  flock  pulling  corn  right’ inside 
a  field  surrounded  by  strings  and  fes¬ 
tooned  with  white  rags.  Our  crows 
live  in  the  woods  close  to  the  corn¬ 

fields  and  are  very  bold.  As  the  peaches 
ripen  the  crows  come  and  peck  them 
in  pieces.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
black  rascals  are  destroying  our  crops 
I  can  see  no  particular  decrease  in  the 
number  of  insects.  I  want  more  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  have  yet  had  that  the 

crows  kill  as  many  injurious  insects  as 
the  authorities  claim.  .  .  .  Somehow 
it  seems  hard  to  give  all  the  information 
needed  about  sowing  clover  and  turnips 
in  the  corn.  Our  way  may  not  be  best 
but  this  is  how  we  do  it.  When  corn 
crop  is  pretty  well  made  we  mix  the 
clover  and  turnip  seed  and  scatter  it 
evenly  over  the  ground.  I  usually  do 
this  by  hand,  walking  through  the  field 
and  covering  three  rows  at  a  time.  It 
is  possible  to  do  a  fair  job  with  a 
Cahoon  seeder  by  riding  a  horse  down 
a  row  and  working  the  seeder  so  as  to 
cover  three  or  four  rows  on  each  side. 
This  does  rapid  work  but  wastes  the 
seed,  as  much  of  it  rattles  down  into  the 
sockets  where  the  blades  leave  the  corn¬ 
stalk.  After  seeding  we  take  a  light 
cultivator  and  wire  a  piece  of  plank 
or  joist  so  that  it  will  drag  on  the 
ground  behind  the  cultivator  teeth.  This 
dangling  board  scrapes  over  the  ground 
and  levels  the  ridges  made  by  the  culti¬ 
vator  so  that  the  seed  is  well  covered 
and  the  surface  left  smooth.  To  do  a 
thorough  job  we  should  go  through 
with  a  rake  and  scratch  around  the  hills 
so  as  to  get  a  full  seeding.  We  rarely 
have  time  to  do  this  but  go  twice  in  a 
row  and  leave  it.  Thus  there  is  usually 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  rows  with 
no  clover.  One  of  the  best  tools  for 
this  purpose  is  the  “diamond-tooth” 
cultivator,  which  is  really  a  light  one- 
horse  harrow  shaped  like  a  cultivator 
and  with  sharp,  narrow  teeth.  I  need 
not  give  any  further  argument  in  favor 
of  sowing  these  catch  crops.  I  know 
there  would  be  great  loss  of  nitrogen 
in  our  fields  during  the  Fall  if  no  living 
crop  occupied  the  ground.  With  us 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  are  best. 
I  am  sure  a  number  of  people  from  far 
north  hesitate  to  sow  this  clover  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  it  will  be  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  I  think  that  is  quite 
likely,  yet  I  would  sow  it,  fully  expect¬ 
ing  the  Fall  growth  to  pay  a  good 
profit.  Let  them  remember  that  while 
rye  makes  a  heavy  growth  it  adds  no 
plant  food  to  the  soil  and  sucks  out  the 
moisture  like  a  steam  pump.  .  .  . 
Just  a  word  to  the  friends  who  write 
asking  me  to  sell  inoculated  soil  for 
Alfalfa.  I  have  none  for  sale.  I  do 
not.  want  to  get  into  the  soil  or  seed 
business.  I  sell  words  and  some  of 
them  not  very  well  inoculated  at  that. 
There  are  people  who  make  a  business 
of  selling  such  things  and  I  should 
not  call  it  “a  square  deal”  to  compete 
with  them.  Again  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  soil  of  our  Alfalfa  fields.  I  fear 
it  is  pretty  well  -filled  with  weed  seed. 
It  would  hurt  me  to  think  I  had  dumped 
a  few  thousand  Hope  Farm  weeds  into 
some  clean  farm.  Also  I  know  that  our 
Alfalfa  is  not  a  thing  to  brag  about, 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  send  off 
something  that  he  knew  was  not  first 
class?  When  it  comes  to  advice  I  will 
try  to  give  it  or  get  it  for  you,  but  you 
would  better  go  elsewhere  for  Alfafa 
soil. 

I  notice  in  the  Hope  Farm  notes  that 
the  surface  stones  on  Hope  Farm  are  used 
in  the  drains.  Do  the  drains  ever  become 
clogged  and  make  trouble?  d.  j.  l. 

Not  all  our  surface  stones  are  used 
in  this  way.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
from  clogging  yet,  but  when  making 
the  drains  we  were  careful  to  make 
an  open  throat  of  three  flat  stones  at 
the  bottom,  filling  in  with  smaller  round 
stones.  This  throat  carries  off  the 
water  like  tile.  If  a  ditch  were  filled 
with  surface  stones  without  any  open 
throat  I  should  expect  it  to  fill  in  a 
few  years  unless  the  grade  was  very 
steep.  h.  w.  c. 


THIS  DIGGER  WON'T 
DISAPPOINT 

because  It  is  not  an  experiment.  We 
worked  for  years  perfecting  it  before 
putting  on  market.  We  determined 
it  should  sustain  the  same  high  repu¬ 
tation  other  Iron  Age  Tools 
have  made,  and  it  has.  Last  ^ 
year  it  replaced  many  ^  9  . 

other  makes.  Special  —mvX  Construction 
features  are:  Light  /(aVIv  v«  different 
draft,  durability,  ^  A  /ft  from  all 

free  from  cost-  mliw  Ilf  others.  Has 
ly  repairs;  —  Wkkr  f /  patented 

adapted  to  ^  §/  f< 

varying 
condi¬ 
tions. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., Box  102D,Grenloch,  N.J. 


3  STROKE 

SELF  FEED 


BALER 


|Our  “Cyclone”  three  stroke  self  feed  hay  press! 
lis  the  latest,  most  powerful  and  most  efficient! 
Ipress  on  tho  market.  Each  circle  of  the  team  I 
Ipresses  in  three  charges.  Tho  self  feed  auto-l 
Imatically  puts  tho  hay  down  to  the  bottom! 
■of  the  bale  chamber.  These  two  improvements! 
■wonderfully  ^ _^*sj(aincrease  capacity  ofl 
lour  presses.  W  rite  today  for  circular! 

land  prices. r&^SiOIFi vo  days'  free  trial  I 
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Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  ol 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.. 

Don’t  buy  until  you* 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.  ^ 

Mailed  free,  r  Write 
for  it  today.  * 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 


1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling, avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  peaks.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  con 
strncted.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  _ 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

 Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGON  S 


.Save 


Energyi 

e,  Two-Cycle  Gas 


One  Semi-Portable, 

Engine  will  soon  pay  for  itself  by  the 
amount  of  work  clone  and  energy  saved. 
Always  ready  for  grinding,  silo  filling, 
wood  sawing,  dairy  work,  etc.,  No  ex¬ 
perience  required  to  operate.  Our  cata¬ 
log  “A”  will  explain  why.  Send  for  it 
to-day~and  ask  for 
agents  proposition. 
THE  MAXWELL  & 
FITCH  COMPANY, 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


1  v* 

to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_ in  —  Slickney  ’$ 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Feast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD,’ 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The'R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


Given  in  cash  for  the  best  50,000-word  story  of 
American  farm  life  submitted  before  September  15. 
We  do  not  want  a  statement  of  crops,  a  history  of 
any  particular  farm  or  the  biography  of  a  farm — 
but  a  strong,  interesting  novel  based  upon  some 
wholesome  problem  which  country  people  will  under¬ 
stand.  Manuscripts  not  winning  prize  will  be  paid 
for  separately  or  returned,  for  which  postage  should 
be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need  not 
be  subscribers  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  the  Jersey  cow,  and  an  argument 
for  her  as  a  dairy  animal.  This  week  we  finish  an 
article  on  the  Ayrshire  by  C.  M.  Winslow.  Later  we 
expect  to  present  the  case  for  the  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Short-horn.  When  a  farmer  is  hunting  for  the 
best  milk-making  machine  he  ought  to  have  the  facts 
to  guide  him,  so  that  he  can  make  the  cow  fit  into 
his  conditions. 

* 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  issued  a  20- 
page  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Case  of  the  Expulsion 
of  Frank  E.  Dawley.”  As  readers  remember,  the 
Directors  unanimously  voted  to  expel  Mr.  Dawley, 
but  the  proposition  must  be  submitted  to  the  members 
for  voting.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  strong  and  fair 
synopsis  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Directors 
judged  Mr.  Dawley  guilty.  It  substantiates  every 
charge  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  more  besides,  and 
our  readers  have  already  read  the  evidence. 

We  are  now  informed  that  on  July  14  the  Smith 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company  secured  another  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Board  is  prohibited  from  taking  samples 
of  the  Smith  Company’s  goods,  demanding  license 
fees  from  them,  or  doing  anything  that  will  interfere 
with  their  business  until  the  new  Ohio  fertilizer  law 
is  tested.  Under  the  old  law  the  Board  for  many 
years  collected  samples,  had  them  analyzed  and 
printed  the  analyses.  The  court  decided  against  this 
law,  and  the  Legislature  at  once  passed  a  new  law 
designed  to  make  the  Board  a  legal  State  institution, 
and  to  give  it  legal  power  to  exercise  fertilizer  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  people  of  Ohio, 
acting  through  their  Legislature,  to  authorize  this 
Board  to  do  this  fertilizer  work,  so  that  the  Smith 
Company,  by  its  action  is  combating  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  for  no  honest  buyer  wants 
fertilizers  that  are  not  subject  to  some  sort  of  State 
control.  Thus  this  contest  has  become  of  national 
importance,  and  the  farmers  of  Ohio  must  settle  it. 

* 

We  hope  you  will  read  carefully  the  article  by 
Mr.  Lewis  on  page  508.  He  gives  a  very  fair  and 
conservative  statement  of  the  way  the  primary  nomi¬ 
nation  law  works  in  Iowa.  You  will  see  that  the 
result  in  Iowa  promises  to  be  just  what  we  have 
claimed  would  happen  in  New  York.  At  present 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other  public  offi¬ 
cers  know  that  they  owe  their  nominations  to  the 
politicians.  Therefore  the  people  who  do  the  voting 
have  no  chance  to  reach  the  candidates  directly  be¬ 
fore  they  get  on  the  party  ticket.  We  all  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  defeat  an  unworthy  candidate  after  he 


is  once  nominated.  True,  there  have  been  cases 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Wadsworth,  such  a  defeat 
has  been  brought  about,  yet  had  there  been  such  a 
system  of  nominating  as  we  advocate,  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  would  never  have  made  the  run  on  his  party 
ticket.  No  one  really  believes  that  such  State  Sen¬ 
ators  as  Allds,  Wemple,  Cassidy  or  Wilcox  could 
ever  be  nominated  if  it  were  left  to  the  voters  of 
their  party  to  decide.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of 
them  would  ever  attempt  renomination  if  he  knew 
the  people  had  a  chance  to  shoot  their  ballots  straight 
at  him.  The  country  people  of  New  York  need  many 
things  which  the  Legislature  should,  in  justice,  give 
them.  These  things  will  never  be  given  until  the 
people  have  direct  control  of  their  representatives. 
Just  as  long  as  the  politicians  act  as  middlemen 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  the  latter 
will  take  the  leavings.  Every  farmer  who  has  re¬ 
spect  for  his  calling  should  help  push  this  primary 
nominations  bill. 

* 

Under  the  New  York  law  the  managers  of  any 
county  fair  must  forfeit  their  right  to  State  funds 
if  they  permit  any  gambling  or  immoral  shows  on 
the  ground.  It  is  a  good  law,  and  ought  to  be  en¬ 
forced.  In  the  past  few  years,  at  several  such  shows, 
people  have  known  that  the  law  was  violated,  yet  the 
money  was  drawn  as  usual.  The  excuse  is  that  the 
managers  did  not  know  about  such  shows  “officially.” 
You  see  the  favorite  idea  is  that  when  a  man  takes 
public  office  he  cuts  himself  into  two  parts.  As  a 
man  he  may  see  a  thing  clearly,  but  unless  some  one 
goes  through  a  lot  of  red  tape  lie  never  would  know 
it  was  there — as  an  officer.  Some  years  ago  at  the 
State  Fair  there  was  about  the  most  indecent  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  the  immoral  law  allows.  Several  of  us  went 
to  the  managers  about  it,  but  you  couldn’t  get  one 
of  them  to  go  near  it — as  an  officer!  Commissioner 
Pearson  has  now  prepared  a  blank  form  which  can  be 
had  at  Albany  or  on  any  fair  ground.  Any  citizen 
can  use  this  to  serve  notice  on  the  managers  that 
any  show  or  exhibit  is  unlawful.  That  will  make 
the  manager  see  it  as  an  officer,  and  he  must  close  it, 
if  really  offensive,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  State 
money. 

* 

There  are  thousands  of  flocks  and  herds  in  this 
country  which  might  increase  their  output  by  20  per 
cent  at  a  cost  of  not  over  five  per  cent.  Take  a 
dairy  of  20  cows,  giving  a  certain  amount  of  milk  or 
butter.  By  using  a  purebred  bull  of  good  pedigree 
and  taking  good  care  of  the  heifer  calves,  20  daugh¬ 
ters  or  granddaughters  of  these  cows  could  be  made 
to  produce  one-fifth  more  milk  or  butter  with  five 
per  cent  increase  of  feed.  Better  than  that,  the 
beauty  and  quality  of  these  improved  cows  would 
make  the  entire  farm  and  all  its  methods  better. 
We  have  seen  this  very  thing  happen — following  the 
introduction  of  pure  blood  into  a  herd  of  good  com¬ 
mon  cows.  For,  when  you  really  analyze  the  subject, 
you  must  admit  that  the  theory  upon  which  a  pedigree 
is  based  is  sound.  Any  man  who  is  capable  of  ob¬ 
serving  must  see  that  the  closer  an  animal  is  bred  to 
a  certain  character  or  performance  the  surer  his  off¬ 
spring  are  to  resemble  him.  A  purebred  animal  can 
bring  the  surest  thing  in  his  breed  to  your  herd.  The 
excuse  that  you  cannot  tell  when  you  buy  pure  blood 
will  not  answer.  There  never  were  more  honest 
breeders  in  the  country  than  right  now,  and  there 
never  was  a  sharper  outlook  for  the  breeding  frauds. 
We  can  tell  you  where  to  go  and  get  a  reliable 
animal ! 

* 

The  following  letter  comes  from  New  Hampshire: 

Although  I  have  sworn  off  taking  more  papers  these 
hard  times,  after  a  10-weeks’  trial  of  your  paper  I  feel 
that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  take  such  a  fearless  farmer’s 
friend.  I  like  your  honesty.  You  are  not  afraid  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  Farmers  should  stand  by  you,  and  they 
will.  I  will  try  to  introduce  your  paper  here.  j.  c.  a. 

We  know  what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to  tempt  a  man 
to  break  a  rule  of  economy.  We  have,  before  now, 
made  such  a  resolution,  broken  it,  and  found  it  a 
good  investment  after  all.  We  shall  try  to  make  it 
so  in  this  man’s  case.  As  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
we  have  heard  it  called  “an  implement  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  disturbing  or  turning  up  the  ground 
or  for  conveying  a  small  portion  thereof.”  Every¬ 
body  who  ever  saw  the  soil  knows  what  a  spade  is. 
They  know  other  things,  both  good  and  evil,  as  well, 
and  they  don’t  want  any  dodging  or  twisting  when 
it  comes  to  discussing  these  things.  Every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  interested  in  pushing 
the  paper  along.  Here  is  a  little  note  from  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reader  which  shows  the  spirit : 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  a  farm  in  California, 
and  my  letter  was  put  in  the  local  paper  of  that  place. 
And  this  lady  wrote  me  a  short  letter,  warning  me  of  land 
sharks,  and  saying  that  it  was  not  all  nice,  so  I  want  to 
reward  her  in  some  way,  so  will  send  her  the  best  farm 
paper  that  I  know  of. 


July  25, 

The  wire  fence  situation  is  enough  to  make  farm¬ 
ers  desperate.  There  is  hardly  a  place  in  the  country 
where  one  cannot  find  woven  wire  fence  only  a 
few  years  old  rusted  out  and  hanging  in  strings. 
What  is  being  done  about  it?  When  we  took  up  the 
discussion  a  few  years  ago  we  were  astonished  to 
find  that  the  authorities  did  not  even  agree  as  to 
what  caused  the  rapid  rusting  of  wire.  Of  course 
no  one  could  tell  how  to  prevent  it  until  he  knew 
the  cause.  Prof.  A.  S.  Cushman  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  rusting  is  caused  by  an  electric 
action  which  is  hastened  by  impurities  left  in  the 
wire  through  careless  or  too  rapid  manufacture.  He 
seeks  for  a  remedy  in  two  directions — a  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  wire  and  a  paint  or  smear  that  will  protect 
the  wire  better  than  the  galvanizing  does.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
is  now  testing  different  qualities  of  steel  for  fencing. 
A  fence  paint  has  also  been  worked  out,  and  this  is 
now  being  fully  tested.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
make  sure  of  these  things,  but  we  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  fence  and  the  paint  will  come  so  as 
to  save  the  awful  tribute  to  rust  which  farmers  are 
now  paying.  We  do  not  believe  that  iron  wire  fences 
are  practical,  but  iron  nails  are,  and  they  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used. 

* 

T here  is  no  dairy  authority  in  the  country  whose 
well-considered  opinion  will  carry  greater  weight 
on  any  public  question  than  ex-Governor  W.  D. 
Hoard,  of  Wisconsin.  The  following  extract  from 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  for  July  3  is  therefore  peculiarly 
gratifying: 

The  action  recently  taken  by  the  American  Jersey  rattle 
Club  in  expelling  F.  E.  Dawley  for  dishonest  methods  in 
selling  Jersey  cattle,  is  one  which  has  brought  a  pang  of 
regret  and  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  men  who 
have  known  Mr.  Dawley  for  years,  as  the  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Farm  Institutes,  and  yet  we  cannot  see 
how  the  Club  could  do  otherwise.  The  business  of  breed¬ 
ing  registered  cattle  in  this  and  every  other  country  must 
depend  on  the  absolute  honesty  and  reliability  of  regis¬ 
tration  records.  Why  Mr.  Dawley  should  have  resorted  to 
such  practices  is  a  profound  mystery.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  has  been  the  moving  force  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  investigation.  That  paper  is  becoming  “a  terror  to 
evil  doers.” 

It  is  a  most  righteous  crusade,  and  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  press 
of  the  country  the  strongest  kind  of  an  endorsement.  II. 
W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  is  a 
man  who  has  convictions.  The  advertising  page  has  not 
yet  destroyed  his  manhood  or  quenched  his  courage  in 
standing  up  for  a  ‘‘square  deal.” 

Even  before  the  Dairyman  reached  us  we  began  to 
receive  letters  containing  this  clipping.  Readers  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  we  saw  what  Hoard  said.  These  letters 
came  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Kansas,  with  such 
comments  as : 

“Good  stuff!” 

“Every  word  of  it  true !” 

“Well  deserved!” 

“I  am  glad  Hoard  said  it!” 

“My  sentiments  exactly!” 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  earnest  and 
sincere  people  think  and  say  these  things  and  we 
sincerely  appreciate  them.  Our  experience  with  this 
cattle  case  has  convinced  us  that  the  great  body  of 
American  farmers  demand  honest  and  honorable 
service  from  public  officials,  and  we  believe  they  are 
capable  of  enforcing  the  demand.  With  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  backing  of  the  American  farmer  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  through  any  worthy  public  enterprise. 
All  that  seems  needed  is  to  stick  to  it  honestly  and 
cheerfully,  and  the  rest  will  come. 


BREVITIES. 

TIas  anyone  seen  Totalo  beetles  eating  wheat? 

That  Texas  onion  mine  mentioned  on  page  005  is  worth 
a  dozen  average  gold  mines. 

We  have  said  about  all  we  can  in  favor  of  some  lirinff 
crop  in  your  field  after  the  present  ones  go. 

No,  we  do  not  recommend  crossing  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  You  are  likely  to  get  a  lot  of  homely 
chickens. 

It  may  he  wise  to  carry  over  three-year-old  strawberry 
plants  under  some  conditions — but  the  rule  does  not  follow 
with  hens.  Better  make  pie  of  the  old  birds  when  they 
fail. 

The  latest  hen  story  is  about  a  biddy  which  got  her  feet 
in  cement  which  hardened  around  them.  Her  owner  made 
her  comfortable  with  food  and  water  and  she  kept  on 
laying ! 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  by 
screening  beds  of  cabbage  plants  with  cheesecloth  injury 
from  root-maggots  can  he  prevented.  Frames  of  12-inch 
boards  were  made  and  the  cheesecloth  tacked  over  them. 

Notice  that  bee  question  on  page  504.  The  victims  tell 
us  that  a  daily  encounter  with  a  score  or  more  bees,  de¬ 
sirous  of  entering  the  bosom  of  the  family,  and  all  appar¬ 
ently  suffering  under  a  sense  of  injury,  is  exceedingly  try¬ 
ing  to  feminine  nerves. 

Weather  in  the  East  has  been  favorable  for  Potato 
beetle  development,  and  there  is  sure  to  he  a  late  crop. 
Even  though  the  potato  vines  are  past  injury  it  will 
pay  to  Paris-green  the  late  bugs.  Neglect  of  this  will  re¬ 
sult  in  saving  a  large  supply  of  seed  for  next  year's  bug 
crop. 
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STILL  MORE  FERTILIZER  FACTS. 

That  fertilizer  outrage  in  Ohio  has  taken  a  new 
turn.  The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
secured  an  injunction  restraining  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  publishing  its  fertilizer  analyses. 
Thus  the  secretary,  Mr.  Calvert,  was  unable  to  tell 
the  farmers  of  Ohio  how  the  fertilizers  sold  in  that 
State  analyzed.  Anyone  can  see  that  this  is  a  blow 
struck  at.  the  very  vitals  of  State  control  of  sales 
of  fertilizers.  Secretary  Calvert  was  attacked 
viciously  in  circulars  distributed  by  the  Smith  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  now  made  a  sworn  statement  which 
has  been  filed  and  made  a  part  of  the  court  record. 
We  are  unable  to  give  the  analyses  of  fertilizers 
made  in  Ohio  this  year,  but  we  take  the  following 
from  Mr.  Calvert’s  sworn  statement: 

Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1907  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  then 
constituted,  by  many  analyses  began  to  discover  that  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  had  defiantly,  fla¬ 
grantly.  persistently  and  continuously  violated  the  fertilizer 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
its  various  products.  *  *  *  Affiant  further  says  that 

recently  a  very  great  number  of  samples  of  fertilizers  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
have  been  collected  in  many  different  portions  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  analyzed  by  the  best  chemist  obtainable,  and 
that  universally  and  without  exception  the  analyses  of 
said  samples  showed  the .  product  manufactured  by  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  to  be  fraudulently 
inferior  from  what  it  was  claimed  to  be,  and  represented 
to  be  when  sold  by  the  said  Smith  Agricultural  Company. 

Mr..  Calvert  quotes  from  the  Indiana  and  Michigan 
bulletins  and  also  shows  the  poor  quality  of  these 
goods  as  sampled  in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.  He 
might  have  added  Connecticut. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  nice  question  to  decide 
which  has  the  poorer  official  record — the  Smith  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical.  Company  or  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
Company.  A  fair  summing-up  might  be  made  as 
follows :  In  Indiana  the  Smith  Company  certainly 
makes  the  worst  showing  of  any  concern  offering 
fertilizers.  Last  year  out  of  47  brands  examined 
only  three  were  up  to  guarantee.  In  six  years  out  of 
274  examined  only  74  were  fully  equal  to  guarantee ! 
In  Michigan  one  of  their  branch  houses  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  particularly  bad,  and  the  great  majority  of 
their  goods  ran  behind.  In  Kentucky  in  1906  out 
of  17  brands  offered  11  ran  below !  In  Connecticut 
one  of  their  brands  was  so  poor  that  it  was  specially 
named  in  black  type.  In  Ohio  Mr.  Calvert  states  that 
“universally  and  without  exception”  analyses  showed 
the  Smith  Company’s  fertilizer  “to  be  fraudulently 
inferior  from  what  it  was  claimed  to  be.” 

That  looks  like  a  hard  record  to  match,  but  the 
Buffalo.  Company  seem  to  have  the  facts  and  figures. 
In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  goods  made  by  this  concern  fell 
below  guarantee.  In  Vermont  complaint  was  made 
Ho  the  authorities  and  fines  were  enforced.  In 
Connecticut  out  of  16  brands  printed  in  heavy  type 
because  they  were  specially  bad  12  were  made  by 
the.  Buffalo  Company  and  sold  by  themselves  or 
others.  In  Michigan  the  State  chemist  says  that 
the  only  brand  sold  by  the  Buffalo  Company  up  to 
guarantee  was  muriate  of  potash.  Every  one  of  their 
mixed  goods  fell  below. 

In  New  York  19  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers 
made  by  the  Buffalo  Company  were  examined  by 
the  Experiment  Station  and  every  one  was  reported 
below  the  guarantee.  We  cannot  give  the  figures 
for  Ohio,  since  the  Smith  Company  holds  them  up 
by  injunction,  but  we  know  that  many  of  the  Buffalo 
goods  have  fallen  below. 

These  two  concerns,  with  their  close  race  for  the 
record,  are  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
have  found  it  necessary  to  offer  to  sell  their  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  a  private  analysis.  One  would  think  they 
were  very  appropriately  yoked  together  in  such  an 
offer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  swept  the  Grand  Junction  docks  on 
the  waterfront  of  East  Boston,  July  8,  and  in  about  an 
hour  destroyed  four  piers  and  caused  a  loss  estimated  at 
more  than  .$8,000,000.  One  of  the  Cunard  Tune  piers,  a 
Boston  and  Albany  pier,  the  Boston  and  Albany  grain  ele¬ 
vator  and  the  Leyland  Line  pier  were  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  flames  started  in  one  of  the  cargo  sheds  on 
No.  2  Cunard  pier  and  driven  by  a  high  northwest  wind 
leaped  along  the  waterfront  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  to  the  coal  pocket  of  the  Massachusetts  Wharf  and 
Coal  Company,  where  the  fire  department  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  fight  and  stopped  its  further  progress.  One  life  is 
known  to  have  been  lost,  the  victim  being  Daniel  Sullivan, 
70  years  of  age,  a  watchman  employed  by  the  Cunard  com¬ 
pany.  lie  was  in  the  shed  where  the  fire  started,  but 
being  lame  was  unable  to  escape  from  the  building. 

Fire  started  in  a  dancing  pavilion  and  hotel  at  College 
Point,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  endangering  a  number  of  factories: 
loss  $80,000.  .  .  .  The  oil  field  fire  that  began  burning 

near  Ozuluama,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  July  5,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  spectacular  in  the  history  of  the  oil 
industry.  The  blaze  covers  an  area  one  mile  square  and  it 
mounts  to  a  height  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  The  officers 
and  crews  of  vessels  arriving  at  Tampico  report  that  they 
saw  the  light  of  the  fire  when  200  miles  out  at  sea. 
The  earth’s  crust  covering  the  entire  area  where  the  fire 
is  burning  was  uplifted  by  a  terrific  explosion  of  gas. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  and  rocks  have  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  The  whole  territory  of  a  square  mile,  upon  which 
a  number  of  flowing  oil  wells  were  located,  is  now  a 
seething  cauldron  of  burning  oil.  It  is  estimated  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  barrels  of  oil  have  already  been  destroyed  and  there 
is  no.  hope  of  the  fire  subsiding  until  all  the  oil  in  the 
pool  is  destroyed.  The  burning  oil  has  spread  into  the 
San  Geronimo  River  and  is  flowing  in  a  broad  stream  into 
Lake  Tamiahua.  It  has  spread  to  the  forests  along  the 
slipre  and  much  destruction  of  property  is  threatened  from 
this  source.  The  fire  originated  at  one  of  the  flowing  wells 
in  the  field.  It  seemed  to  work  its  way  down  until  it 
reached  the  pool  of  oil  about  1 .000  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face*  ^  was  then  that  the  terrific  explosion  occurred. 
I  he  earth’s  surface  for  a  mile  around  was  uplifted  by 
this  explosion  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  The  men  who  were 
employed  in  the  field  had  rushed  away  from  the  spot  when 
the  fire  began  and  so  far  as  known  no  lives  were  lost, 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  was  plainly  heard  for  75  miles 
around  and  many  peonle  thought  that  it  was  due  to  an 
earthquake.  .  .  .  Canada  is  putting  guards  upon  her 

frontiers  to  bar  undesirables  from  the  United  States.  There 
are  at  present  so  many  thousand  unemployed  in  the  United 
that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  establish  a  system 
ot  boundary  inspection  similar  to  that  carried  on  by 
Americans  for  years.  The  principal  places  of  entry  have 
been  covered  by  officers  of  the  department  and  as  rapidly 
Possible  arrangements  are  being  made  at  minor  points. 
1  He  Inspectors  have  power  to  debar  all  persons  considered 
mentally  or  morally  unfit.  Admittance  was  refused  to 


many  Italians  coming  from  the  States  to  engage  in  railway 
construction  in  Canada.  A  transportation  company  run¬ 
ning  steamships  from  Duluth  to  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  is 
now  refusing  to  carry  hundreds  wishing  to  come  to  Port 
Arthur,  as  they  realize  that  they  take  big  chances  of 
having  to  take  them  back  and  not  coming  up  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  regulations  now  instituted.  ...  A  Are  started  at 
South  River.  N.  J.,  July  10,  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  wipe  out  the  town.  It  was  controlled  at  nightfall,  but 
more  than  $50,000  damage  had  been  done  then,  and  many 
buildings  had  been  destroyed.  .  .  .  Grave  charges  are 

made  against  officials  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department 
and  against  the  Windsor  Appliance  Company,  which  sold 
to  the  city  fire  hose  found  to  be  defective  in  the  Parker 
Building  fire  last  January,  in  a  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Accounts  to  Mayor  McClellan.  The  report  declares  the 
company,  though  repeatedly  called  upon  to  do  so,  never  re¬ 
placed  .any  defective  hose.  The  commissioners  recommend 
charges  against  officers  of  the  fire  department  for  the  loss 
of  three  lives  at  the  Parker  Building  fire.  .  .  .  That 

both  the  physician  who  writes  a  prescription  for  denatured 
alcohol  and  the  druggist  who  prepares  the  prescription  and 
sells  the  medicine  to  the  patient  are  liable  to  criminal  pros¬ 
ecution  is  held  in  a  decision  rendered  by  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Capers.  The  decision  says :  “Completely 
denatured  alcohol  contains  kerosene  and  crude  wood  alco¬ 
hol,  which  renders  it  unfit  even  for  external  medication. 
Moreover,  the  second  section  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  provides  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  any  person  who  uses  denatured  alcohol  for 
manufacturing  any  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  knowingly  sells  any  preparation  made  in  part  or 
wholly  from  such  alcohol.”  .  .  .  The  Crockertown  for¬ 

est  fire  in  Jerusalem  plantation.  Maine,  has  burned  over 
3.000  acres,  destroying  a  million  and  a  half  feet  of 
standing  timber  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company.  The  fire  has  burned 
camps  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  The  total 
damage  is  estimated  roughly  at  not  less  than  $100,000. 
Forest  fires  were  burning  in  many  sections  of  Franklin 
County,  July  10.  Besides  the  Jerusalem  fire,  the  principal 
damage  is  being  done  in  the  Rangeley  region,  near  Red- 
ington  and  on  Mount  Saddleback.  New  Hampshire  has 
not  escaped  the  peril  of  forest  fire  .which  has  followed  the 
peril  of  drought  in  Maine  and  other  States.  Reports 
received  July  .13  show  that  the  woods  have  become  ignited 
in  many  sections,  and  in  some  places  heavy  damage  has 
resulted.  Near  Lake  Gardner,  in  Bath,  a  fire  was  raging 
for  three  days,  burning  over  several  hundred  acres.  An¬ 
other  fire  was  in  progress  in  Allenstown,  near  the 
llooksett  line.  On  Mount  Major  and  IMne  Mountain  in 
Alton,  near  Lake  Winnepesaukce,  fire  had  been  sweeping 
through  the  timber  land  for  four  days.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  nine  timber  land  were  burned  over  on  Potter  and 
Watson  Mountains  in  Gilford  July  12.  the  fire  finally  being 
controlled  by  a  force  from  the  Laconia  fire  department. 
At  Peterboro  July  12  about  a  million  feet  of  pine  boards, 
owned  by  the  Nashua  Lumber  Company  and  valued  at 
$18,000  were  burned.  .  .  .  For  his  connection  with 

the  Standard  Title  and  Trust  Company  Ilomer  T„  Castle, 
formerly  an  active  Prohibition  party  campaigner,  and 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  two  years  ago, 
was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Philadelphia  July  13. 
Technically  Castle  was  accused  of  criminal  conspiracy 
with  Senator  II.  F.  Aspinwall  of  Illinois,  C.  J.  Massin¬ 
ger.  Charles  Hunter  and  Arthur  F.  Williams,  as  officers 
of  the  institution,  in  having  published  “a  statement  of 
resources,  liabilities  and  financial  condition  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Title  and  Trust  Company  which  they  knew  to  be 
false.” 

OBITUARY. — John  .T.  Munson,  who  was  one  of  the 
first:  men  to  introduce  the  grapegrowing  industrv  in 
Chautauqua  County,  died  at  his  home  in  Westfield.  N.  Y„ 
recently.  He  was  66  years  old  and  had  lived  in  Westfield 
all  his  life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  1121h  New  York  Volunteers,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  a  member  of 
William  Sackett  Post,  G.  A.  II..  and  a  member  of  the 
Union  Veteran  Legion.  He  was  also  a  prominent  Mason. 
He  is  survived  by  one  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Munson,  of 
Westfield. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Pennsylvania  Stock  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  has  closed  deals  with  corporations  and 
individuals  around  Pottstown,  Pa.,  which  will  give  it 
5,000  acres  of  mountain  and  valley  lands  for  the  pas¬ 
turage  of  cattle,  and  expects  soon  to  acquire  5.000  acres 
more.  This  association  proposes  to  go  into  the  business 
of  raising  grass-fed  cattle  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
expects  to  demonstrate  that  the  vast  mountain  ranges 
of  Pennsylvania  are  as  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  the 
prairies  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  popular  attractions  in  the  Dairy  Building  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  a  single  cheese  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  a  ton.  This  will  be  made  by  Mr.  norace 
Rees,  the  veteran  State  Cheese  Instructor,  of  T^owrille, 
N.  Y.  The  cheese  will  require  about  20,000  pounds  of 
milk,  or  the  product  of  one  day  from  about  1,200  cows. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  dieses  ever  made. 

The  Iowa  Duroc  Swine  Breeders  have  subscribed  about 
$2,500  worth  of  purebred  Duroc  swine  as  special  premiums 
to  Iowa  corn  growers  who  win  prizes  on  their  grains  at 
the  National  Corn  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Omaha  next 
December.  This  means  72  head  of  the  fine  hogs  will  be 
distributed  over  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  it  is  unlikely  the 
farmers  of  any  one  section  will  win  all  the  premiums. 

The  third  term  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture 
opened  at  Cornell  University  July  G.  This  school  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  .and  has  for 
its  Dean  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Lauman  as  registrar. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  consider  the  more 
advanced  phases  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  methods  of  investigating  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  and  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  limited  to  those  who  have  received  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree,  and  those  especially  recommended  by  their 
colleges  as  being  persons  properly  qualified  to  profit  by 
advanced  instruction  in  agriculture.  Instruction  is  of¬ 
fered  in  biochemistry,  agronomy,  horticulture,  entomology, 
dairy  husbandry  and  dairying,  poultry,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  The  mornings  are  taken  up  with  lectures  and 
the  afternoons  with  laboratory  demonstrations  and  ex¬ 
cursions. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  gelling  dry  in  this  section:  no  rain  in  some  time. 
Hay  a  fair  crop,  quality  good.  Rye  light,  but  small  acre¬ 
age  sown  last  Fall.  Oats  extra  good.  Apples  about  half 
crop,  quality  extra  good  at  this  time.  Pears  heavier  than 
last  season  and  looking  fine.  o.  a.  l. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Hay  and  grain  crops  were  all  secured  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  this  section,  without  any  rains  interfering. 
However,  we  are  paying  for  the  advantage,  in  seeing  the 
Summer  crops  withering  and  drying  up  with  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  hot  sunshine  and  no  rains.  We  have  no  trouble 
drying  berries  this  season ;  can  gather  dried  from  the 
bushes.  w.  n.  s. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  a  poor  ci'op.  Ilav  cut  with  conmlaiuts 
of  light  yield.  I  think ‘there  is  a  good  deal  of  old  hay 
still  on  hand,  and  price  low.  Corn  85  cents.  I  don't 
know  of  any  for  sale,  only  as  it  is  shipped  in.  New  corn 
poor  stand  and  late  planted  on  account  of  the  wet 
Spring,  but  growing  verv  rapidly.  Apple  cron  will  be 
short  I  fear.  We  had  dry  weather  fore  part  of  June,  nice 
rains  now.  A.  r..  R. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  are  having  delightful  haying  weather:  some  wheat 
fit  to  cut.  Corn  growing  finely,  and  if  nothing  happens 
will  make  a  bumper  crop:  we  will  want  it  to  make  out 
the  deficiency  in  hay.  T  think  Timotbv  bay  will  make 
but  little  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  some  badlv  rusted 
and  filled  with  weeds.  Some  fine  fields  of  oats  and  barley, 
but  not  first  class  on  the  whole.  Potatoes  doing  well, 
pastures  good;  fruit  plentiful;  cherries  to  waste,  pears 


too  many  on  the  trees,  apples  about  half  crop.  Upon  the 
whole  I  think  the  Cayaga  County  farmers  are  good  for 
another  Winter,  no  matter  who  is  elected  President. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  a.  d.  b. 

Wheat  thrashing  is  well  under  way,  yield  about  two- 
thirds  average  crop.  Timothy  meadows  are  being  rapidly 
cut ;  yield  good,  but  some  fields  somewhat  weedy.  We 
have  had  eight  weeks  of  rather  dry  weather  here,  broken 
only  by  a  few  local  showers,  which,  where  they  occurred, 
have  pushed  the  corn  well  along.  Where  no  rains  have 
occurred  the  corn  is  small  and  is  turning  yellow.  Apples, 
peaches  and  pears  are  not  falling  badly  now,  but  the  crop 
will  be  light.  w.  b.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Alfalfa  scored  another  victory  recently  according  to 
Omaha  papers.  Joe  Lommers  of  Stanton,"  Neb.,  shipped 
four  carloads  of  fat  catte  to  the  Omaha  market  and  received 
$8.19  per  hundred  for  them,  and  they  averaged  1,572 
pounds.  Mr.  Lommers  bought  them  the  middle  of  last 
November  for  $4.60  per  hundred,  when  they  weighed  1,110 
pounds  each.  He  placed  them  on  a  balanced  ration  of 
corn  and  Alfalfa  and  put  462  pounds  on  each  animal.  The 
price  of  $8.10  per  hundred  was  paid  by  Swift  &  Company 
and  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  carload  of  cattle  at  a 
Missouri  river  market  since  1902. 

The  farming  section  about  Wolcott,  N.  Y..  now  presents 
a  fine  appearance.  The  frequent  rains  and  the  warm 
weather  have  combined  to  cause  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation  of  -  all  kinds  and  not  for  several  seasons  have 
all  crops  shown  such  remarkable  growth  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Farmers  are  now  hoping  for  a  spell  of  fair 
weather,  as  this  week  (July  10),  will  see  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  haying.  The  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  was 
predicted  early  in  the  season,  but  is  of  good  quality.  There 
is  still  considerable  old  hay  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 
Corn  is  making  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  record-breaking  crop.  The 
weather  man  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  its  growth 
and  everywhere  the  crop  looks  fine.  Wheat  is  maturing 
rapidly,  and  will  be  ready  for  harvest  as  soon  as  the  hay¬ 
ing  is  out  of  the  way.  The  crop  is  a  small  one  and  the 
acreage  very  small  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  All  of  the  tobacco  is  now  sot,  and  the  young 
plants  are  making  a  vigorous  growth.  The  acreage  is  the 
smallest  for  years,  and  large  quantities  of  old  tobacco  are 
still  in  storage.  A  large  acreage  of  beans  is  being  grown 
for  the  local  canning  factory  and  is  looking  well.  Oats 
have  made  a  rank  growth,  but  will  mature  unevenly,  as 
the  period  of  sowing  was  a  long  one.  The  usual  acreage 
of  cucumbers  is  being  grown  for  the  canning  factory,  and 
the  plants  are  doing  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  vines 
are  just  beginning  to  run.  The  pea  harvest  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  local  canning  factory  is  being  rushed  to 
its  full  capacity.  The  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  and  the  yield 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  This  week  the 
black  raspberry  season  opens,  and  everywhere  the  growers 
are  gathering  up  their  pickers.  The  crop  this  year  has 
had  plenty  of  moisture,  and  will  be  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  years.  The  acreage  has  been  on  the  increase  again 
after  suffering  a  few  years’  relapse  due  to  low  prices, 
and  this  season  will  be  the  largest  crop  for  several  years. 
Bickers  are  paid  two  cents  per  quart,  and  women  and 
children  are  easily  able  to  earn  men’s  wages  during  the 
picking  season.  A  few  years  ago  many  growers  adopted 
the  method  of  batting  their  berries  instead  of  picking  by 
hand,  but  this  has  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
Growers  say  that  it  injures  the  vines,  and  knocks  off 
many  green  berries,  besides  rendering  the  fruit  very  mussy 
and  dirty.  Most  of  the  crop  is  being  evaporated,  but 
growers  do  not  look  for  high  prices,  probably  not  "much 
over  20  cents  per  pound.  The  green  fruit  is  bringing  six 
cents  per  quart,  and  is  being  shipped  away  to  canneries. 
At  this  price  the  crop  is  a  paying  one.  The  strawberry 
season  is  over,  the  last  of  the  berries  being  brought  to 
market  the  first  of  the  week.  Cherries  have  been  an 
abundant  crop,  and  every  tree  appeared  to  be  loaded,  but 
the  fruit  is  grown  but  Utile  here  for  commercial  purposes. 
Now  that  the  regular  June  drop  is  over  in  the  apple 
orchards  some  idea  of  the  crop  can  he  obtained.  Dealers 
have  been  driving  over  western  New  York ;  for  Wayne 
Bounty  their  reports  vary,  and  they  estimate  the  crop  as 
being  from  65  to  80  per  cent  of  being  a  full  one.  Most 
of  the  growers  about  Wolcott  estimate  it  at  75  to  80 
per  cent.  The  apples  are  fair  and  healthy  looking,  and 
the  foliage  is  looking  fine.  The  price  talked  now  is  $1 
a  barrel,  including  package.  The  dealers  will  go  carefully 
this  season,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  of  last. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  J.  a. 

THE  APPLE  CROP. — The  Fruit  Grower  after  receiving 
many  reports  states  that  the  apple  crop  has  deteriorated 
considerably  since  last  reports.  Throughout  the  Middle 
West  excessive  rains  have  not  only  prevented  spraying 
of  trees,  but  have  also  helped  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
apple  scab,  and  other  fungi  in  orchards.  The  crop  ’  has 
therefore  lost  in  two  ways — in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
crop  in  New  York  State  does  not  promise  as  well  as 
seemed  indicated  at  blooming  time  and  reports  now  indi¬ 
cate  about  the  same  yield  in  New  York  State  as  last 
year,  but  that  fruit  should  be  of  better  quality.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  not  have  as  many  apples  as  a  year  ago,  nor 
is  it  expected  that  Ohio.  Indiana  or  Illinois  will  reach 
last  year's  mark.  Missouri  and  Kansas,  in  spite  of  deter¬ 
ioration  of  crop,  will  have  more  apples  than  a  year  ago, 
so  that  the  crop  seems  to  better  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  Colorado's  crop  of  apples  is  short,  but 
Idaho.  Washington  and  Oregon  report  indications  for  a 
bumper  crop.  While  the  outlook  for  fruit  crop  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  at  blooming  time,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  there  will  be  more  of  every  kind  of  fruit  ex¬ 
cept  apples  than  last  year,  and  that  the  apple  crop, 
while  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  a  year  ago.  is  better 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  thus  rendering  the 
problem  of  marketing  the  crop  a  more  simple  one. 

Apple  trees  bloomed  heavily  this  Soring,  but  late  frosts 
blighted  them  so  badly  that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Potatoes  on  light  soil  have  all  dried 
up,  and  the  bugs  seem  thicker  than  ever.  Garden  stuff  on 
naturally  light  soils  is  practically  ruined,  but  on  moist 
land  is  holding  its  own.  f.  s.  M. 

New  Hampshire. _ 

I  have  had  San  Jose  scale  here  since  the  Spring  of  1900. 
By  1904  and  1905  it  was  so  bad  that  trees  were  dying 
from  it.  During  the  latter  part  of  1906  the  scale  began 
to  disappear.  A  small  black  lady  bug  and  its  larvae 
were  working  on  the  scale,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
disease  besides.  I.ast  year  there  were  very  few  scales  to 
be  found,  and  few  lady  bugs  either.  This  year  there  are 
more  scales  than  last,  though  still  so  few  that  one  would 
scarcely  notice  them.  g.  w.  m. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  San  .Tosd  scale, 
found  on  page  572,  there  has  been  no  abatement  of  the 
ravages  of  this  pernicious  pest  in  this  locality  this  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  been  able  by  persistent  spraying  to  almost 
annihilate  it  in  our  orchards,  but  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continuing  a  vigorous  campaign  against  it  inso¬ 
much  as  none  of  our  neighbors  are  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  orchard,  there  having  been  but 
one  other  orchard  sprayed  in  our  entire  community  and 
that  was  done  by  us.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that 
this  very  disastrous  chap  will  not  go  out  of  business  of 
his  own  volition,  and  would  recommend  that  none  of 
the  claims  to  the  contrary  mislead  your  readers.  Keep 
after  him  with  zealous  determination  and  determined  to 
have  your  neighbors  do  likewise.  The  time,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment.  will  never  come  when  a  locality  once  thoroughly 
infested,  will  ever  be  entirely  free  from  it.  w.  w.  p. 

Mosgrove,  Pa. 


The  present  high  price  of  beef  on  foot  need  not  cause 
us  to  envy  the  western  farmer.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
not  selling.  Born  prices  began  to  soar  before  meat  prices, 
and  consequently  lots  of  half  finished  stuff  poured  into 
Chicago  all  last  Winter  and  Spring.  Now  when  the 
very  good  beeves  come  from  the  ranches,  only  the  very  best 
of  yard-fed  cattle  top  the  market.  In  short,  scarcity  of 
native  cattle  and  the  necessity  of  a  high  finish  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  belt  farmers  and  high  prices.  s.  e.  k. 

Iowa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

INTEGER  VITAE. 

The  man  of  life  upright, 

Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 
From  all  dishonest  deeds. 

Or  thought  of  vanity  ; 

The  man  whose  silent  days 
In  harmless  joys  are  spent, 

Whom  hopes  can  not  delude, 

Nor  sorrow  discontent ; 

That  man  needs  neither  towers 
Nor  armor  for  defense, 

No  secret  vaults  to  fly 
From  thunder’s  violence ; 

He  only  can  behold 
With  unaffrightod  eyes 
The  horrors  of  the  deep 
And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus,  scorning  all  the  cares 
That  fate  or  fortune  brings, 

He  makes  the  heaven  his  book, 

Ilis  wisdom  heavenly  things ; 

Good  thoughts  his  only  friends, 

Ills  wealth  a  well-spent  ago, 

The  earth  his  sober  inn 
And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

— Thomas  Campion. 

* 

Sewing  tire  collar  supports  in  a  waist 
after  each  laundering  becomes  rather 
irksome,  and  we  were  pleased  with  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal’s  suggestion  to 
sew  a  little  pocket  of  tape  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  stock,  into  which  the  bone 
slips,  at  each  place  where  support  is  de¬ 
sired.  Another  little  band  of  tape  across 
the  center,  under  which  the  support 
slips,  is  also  advised,  but  we  replace  this 
with  a  loop  of  buttonhole  work,  which 
is  neater  and  less  bulky.  The  supports 
are  then  slipped  in  very  quickly. 

* 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  gives 
the  following  advice  for  the  cure  of 
thumb-sucking,  an  unsightly  habit  some 
children  persist  in:  Taking  an  appro¬ 
priately  sized  thin  rubber  ball,  an  oval 
hole  is  cut  to  loosely  fit  the  wrist,  and 
the  surface  ventilated  by  very  numerous' 
punches  with  a  stable  harness  punch.  A 
cheese  cloth  bag  is  sewed  on  to  the  oval 
hole,  and  a  tape  run  in  and  out  of  the 
cloth  at  this  aperture,  which  can  be 
gently  tied  at  the  wrist.  A  woolen  mitten 
can  be  worn  within  this  if  required  for 
cold  weather.  Several  sizes  have  to  be 
made  at  intervals  of  two  months,  to  al¬ 
low  for  growth.  For  half  an  hour  night 
and  morning  these  are  removed  and  the 
child  taught  gradually  to  pat  a  cake  and 
play  with  her  own  hands.  After  four 
months  the  child  will  be  completely 
broken  of  the  habit,  but  still  must  wear 
them  at  night  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

* 

Striped  muslins  with  a  spotted  border 
only  cost  12J/2  cents  a  yard,  and  make 
very  pretty  Summer  dresses.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  seven  or  nine  gores,  and  is 
trimmed  with  the  banding,  which  is 
solid  color  like  the  stripes,  with  large 
white  coin  dots.  The  waist  is  a  little 
jumper  in  any  preferred  style,  also 
trimmed  with  bands  of  the  border.  A 
white  blouse  is  worn  under  it.  Such  a 
dress  can  be  made  for  $1.50;  it  washes 
well,  having  no  lace  to  tear,  and  it  is 
very  smart  looking.  A  brown  and  white 
striped  muslin  of  this  type,  with  tar» 
shoes  and  a  hat  of  burnt  straw  with 
a  bit  of  brown  trimming,  is  stylisfir 
enough  for  city  or  Summer  resort  wear,, 
and  not  too  fine  for  the  country  home. 
Either  the  various  colors,  or  black 
stripes,  look  very  nice  with  white  canvas 
shoes,  which  we  regard  as  a  Summer 
economy,  for  they  are  cool  and  pretty, 
easily  cleansed,  and  save  more  expen¬ 
sive  shoes.  Very  pretty  canvas  walking 
pumps  cost  from  $1.35  up. 

* 

Among  the  interesting  documents 
preserved  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  is  the  diary  of  a  young  girl  who 
lived  about  1775,  whose  manifold  indus¬ 
tries  certainly  set  a  good  example  to 
young  women  of  to-day.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  busy,  knitting,  spinning,  weaving, 


cooking,  reading,  teaching  and  working 
in  the  garden ;  yet  she  found  plenty  of 
time  for  visiting  other  young  girls.  Here 
are  some  laconic  accounts  from  her 
diary : 

“Fixed  gown  for  Prude.  Mend  mother’s 
riding  hood.  Ague  in  my  face.  Ellen  was 
sparked  last  night.  Mother  spun  short 
thread.  Fix’d  two  gowns  for  Welch’s  girls. 
Carded  tow.  Spun  linen.  Worked  on  cheese 
basket.  Iiatchel’d  flax  with  Hannah,  and 
we  did  51  lb.  apiece.  Pleated  and  ironed. 
Read  a  sermon  of  Dodridge’s.  Spooled  a 
piece.  Milked  the  cows.  Spun  linen  and  did 
50  knots.  Made  a  broom  of  guinea  wheat 
straw.  Spun  thread  to  whiten.  Went  to 
Mr.  Otis’s  and  made  them  a  swinging  visit. 
Set  a  red  dye.  Prude  styed  at  home  and 
learned  ‘Eve’s  Dream’  by  heart.  Had  two 
scholars  from  Mrs.  Taylor.  I  carded  two 
pounds  of  whole  wool.  Spun  harness  twine. 
Scoured  the  pewter.” 

We  seem  very  busy  nowadays,  and 
omit  many  forms  of  study  and  self-im¬ 
provement  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
no  time,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
have  any  more  really  necessary  work 
than  the  busy  Colonial  women,  who 
could  find  time  to  read  long  sermons 
and  commit  poetry  to  memory,  in  spite 
of  their  strenuous  home  duties. 

* 

We  have  been  told,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  mechanical  piano  players 
and  talking  machines  would  in  time  do 
away  with  the  study  of  music,  just  as 
the  croakers  of  50  years  ago  assured  us 
that  photography  would  put  an  end  to 
portrait  painting.  But  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  music  teacher  still  makes  a  living, 
and  the  art  schools  are  full  of  embryo 
portrait  painters,  so  that  it  seems  as 
though  mechanical  aids  were  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  original 
study.  In  the  same  way  we  believe  that 
a  modern  talking  machine  may  form  a 
useful  supplement  to  one’s  education,  as 
well  as  a  giver  of  pleasure.  Of  course 
any  one  of  us  would  rather  listen  to 
Melba’s  golden  voice  than  to  its  phono¬ 
graph  record,  or  gaze  at  Trinity’s  spire 
while  hearing  its  swelling  chimes,  rather 
than  listen  to  both  in  the  prosaic  sur¬ 


roundings  of  home,  but  how  few  of  us 
there  are,  after  all,  who  can  expect  the 
education  of  extensive  travel  and  sight¬ 
seeing!  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Eskimos,  to  whom  a  Canadian 
bishop  introduced  familiar  hymns 
through  the  use  of  the  phonograph.  As 
they  listened  to  the  unknown  voice  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  little  box,  the  Eskimos 
exclaimed  with  deep  conviction : 
“Canned  white  man.”  Just  as  we  stock 


our  pantries  with  canned  food  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  we  may  supply  ourselves  with 
“canned”  music,  and  feel,  even  in  the 
most  isolated  home,  that  we  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  from  outside  amusements. 
Many  young  people,  who  have  not  yet 
reached  their  full  sense  of  proportion, 
feel  more  humiliated  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  never  heard  the  newest 
popular  song  than  to  admit  any  lack  of 


6043  Girl’s  Dress  with  Nine  Gored  Skirt, 
8  to  14  years. 


knowledge  really  worth  while.  It  is 
here  that  the  talking  machine  comes  in 
with  its  sense  of  up-to-dateness.  Most 
of  us  will  tire  quickly  enough  of  those 
roaring  songs  wherein  one  gentleman 
assures  us  that  his  name  is  Harrigan, 
and  another  confides  that  he  is  afraid  to 
go  home  in  the  dark,  but  we  can  always 
make  our  mechanical  friend  reflect  our 
tastes,  in  a  way  the  human  singer  may 
not  be  disposed  to  do.  With  the  daily 
paper  brought  to  the  door  by  rural  de¬ 
livery  for  father’s  resting  hours,  the  tel¬ 
ephone  for  mother  to  keep  in  touch  with 
her  neighbors,  and  the  talking  machine 
to  make  the  young  folks  merry,  who 
says  the  farm  home  spells  loneliness  and 
isolation  ?  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  dress  that  is  made  with 
the  loose  and  comfortable  blouse  and 
skirt  which  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt  is  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well 
as  most  satisfactory  that  a  girl  can  pos¬ 
sess.  No.  6028  is  absolutely  simple,  the 
blouse  being  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeves 
and  is  finished  with  the  half  low  or 
Dutch  neck  that  is  so  comfortable  on  a 
warm  day.  As  illustrated  the  material 
is  one  of  the  inexpensive  printed  wash 
fabrics  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  plain 
color  matching  the  design.  The  dress 
is  made  with  the  blouse  and  the  skirt. 
The  blouse  is  laid  in  two  box  plaits  at 
the  front  and  in  inverted  plaits  over 
the  shoulders  and  in  the  sleeves,  and  is 
finished  at  the  neck  edge  with  the 
shaped  collar.  The  skirt  is  straight  and 
box  plaited  and  the  two  are  joined  by- 
means  of  a  belt.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  requird  for  the  medium  size  (12 
years)  is  5%  yards  24,  4  yards  32  or  3 

yards  44  inches  wide,  with  Y  yard  of 
contrasting  material  27  inches  wide  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6028 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

No.  6043  shows  a  desirable  model  for 
an  embroidered  linen  dress,  or  for  one 
of  the  heavier  cottons  trimmed  with 
braiding.  The  dress  consists  of  the 
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blouse  and  the  skirt.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  laid 
in  tucks,  at  the  outer  edges  of  which 
the  trimming  is  arranged.  Whether  the 
sleeves  are  long  or  short  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  cuff’s.  The  skirt  is  nine  gored 
and  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the  back. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (12  years)  is  7  yards 
24,  5^2  yards  32  or  4  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  14  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6043  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

An  attractive  model  with  a  circular 
skirt  is  shown  in  No.  6035.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  the  material  is  white  linen  band¬ 
ed  with  Copenhagen  blue  and  there  is 
braiding  with  white  soutache  on  the 
blouse  portion,  but  there  are  so  many 
materials  that  can  be  made  available 
as  to  render  the  list  a  long  one.  Linen 
is  always  handsome  and  durable  and  is 
being  much  worn  both  in  colors  and  in 
white,  cotton  poplin  and  the  like  are  much 
in  fashion,  while  there  are  also  various 
lighter  weight  materials,  such  as  batiste 
and  lawn,  which  are  appropriate.  The 
washable  pongees  are  fashionable,  while 
for  more  dressy  frocks  the  silk  pongee 
and  simple  foulards  are  admirable. 
Trimming  always  can  be  contrasting 
material  or  bands  of  the  same  edged 
with  braid  or  almost  any  appropriate 
finish  that  fancy  may  suggest.  The 
soutache  braid  can  be  applied  over  any 
preferred  design  or  omitted,  and  if  still 
further  variation  is  wanted  the  yoke 
portion  could  be  made  of  all-over  lace 
or  embroidery  or  any  similar  material. 
The  dress  consists  of  the  blouse  and  the 
skirt,  the  two  being  joined  by  the  belt. 
The  blouse  is  trimmed  to  give  the  yoke 
effect  and  is  laid  in  plaits  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  beneath  which  the  epaulettes  are 
attached.  There  are  moderately  full 
sleeves  finished  with  roll-over  cuffs. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (12  years)  is  6j£  yards 
24,  \/2  yards  32  or  3J^  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  Y  yard  of  contrasting  mate¬ 
rial  32  inches  wide  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  6035  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 


6035  Girl’s  Dress  with  Circular  Skirt, 

8  to  14  years. 

of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  ase;  price 


10  cents. 


All  things  in  this  world  pass  away; 
wife,  children,  honor,  wealth,  friends 
and  what  else  is  dear  to  flesh  and  blood 
They  are  but  lent  until  God  please  to 
call  for  them  back  again,  that  we  may 
not  esteem  anything  our  own  or  set  our 
hearts  upon  anything  but  Him  alone, 
who  only  remains  forever. — Lord  Balti¬ 
more  (1631). 
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Schnitz  und  Klase. 

I  noted  your  request  for  schnitz  and 
klase  recipe.  A  good  big  ham  bone  is 
the  first  thing  required,  then  only  light 
dumplings  and  dried  apples  are  needed. 
Put  the  ham  bone  in  cold  water,  set  on 
stove  and  boil  until  tender.  Make  the 
dumplings  and  have  them  light  as  they 
can  be  made ;  any  good  dumpling  recipe 
will  do.  Put  the  dried  apples  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dish  and  stew  them  until  tender, 
with  very  little  juice.  When  the  ham 
bone  is  nearly  done  drop  in  the  dump¬ 
lings,  one  by  one,  little  round  ones,  and 
when  they  are  cooked  lift  them  out  with 
a  skimmer  and  place  them  in  a  deep 
platter  around  the  ham  bone.  Pour  over 
all  the  dried  apple  sauce,  slightly  sweet¬ 
ened.  UTICA. 

By  writing  these  lines  for  your  col¬ 
umns  I  expect  eventually  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  “forever  blessed”  by  countless 
numbers  of  your  readers.  I  read  in  a 
recent  issue  of  your  valued  paper  about 
some  one  who  in  his  travels  in  Central 
New  York  had  set  before  him  a  dish 
called  “Schnitz  und  klase,”  over  which 
he  went  into  raptures,  and  well  he  may, 
for  if  there  is  truly  a  dish  “fit  for  the 
gods,”  this  is  indeed  if.  I  had  always 
supposed  the  concoction  to  be  a  dish 
known  only  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
but  it  now  seems  to  be  known  elsewhere 
and  for  all  I  know  it  may  have  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  Holland  Dutch.  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  the  preparation  is 
known  as  “Schnitz  und  knepp,”  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  that  described  by  your  correspondent, 
though  the  fact  that  the  writer  belonged 
to  the  male  sex  made  the  description 
rather  inadequate.  Now  my  wife  pre¬ 
pares  “Schnitz  und  knepp”  to  perfection, 
and  here  is  the  recipe : 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  apple 
sauce  connected  with  it  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  term  “apple  sauce,”  but 
sweet  dried  apples  must  be  employed  in 
the  “manufacture.”  The  apples  must  be 
sweet  dried,  of  the  old-fashioned  sun- 
dried  quartered  kind  (not  the  evaporat¬ 
ed  sort  purchased  at  stores)  or  the 
whole  preparation  will  be  a  failure. 
Take  a  five-pound  piece  of  ham  and  boil 
with  one-half  or  three-quarters  pound 
of  sweet  dried  apples.  Boil  three  to 
four  hours,  or  until  apples  become  soft, 
but  not  mushy.  Add  three  tablespoons 
sugar  and  enough  flour  to  slightly 
thicken.  Twenty  minutes  before  com¬ 
pletion  drop  in  a  number  of  light  dump¬ 
lings — as  many  as  desired.  This  is  all 
there  is  to  it  except  that  the  three 
things  are  served  separately;  that  is,  the 
ham  dry  on  a  platter,  the  apples  and 
thick  “gravy”  in  a  deep  dish  or  tureen, 
and  the  dumplings  dry  on  a  platter.  But 
(and  herein  lies  the  process  of  the  final 
success)  you  proceed  thusly:  You  take 
a  dumpling  on  your  plate,  you  tear  (not 
cut)  it  open  and  then  pour  over  it  a  “in¬ 
definite”  quantity  of  the  apples  and 
“gravy”  with  a  slice  of  the  ham  along¬ 
side.  If  this  thing  does  not  appeal  to 
you  as  about  the  “greatest  ever” — well, 
I’m  sorry  for  you,  that’s  all. 

“dutch.” 


Shortcakes  and  Puddings. 

The  ideal  shortcake  consists  of  a  rich 
biscuit  dough  (one-half  cup  butter  to 
four  cups  of  flour,  eight  level  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  two  level  of  salt, 
and  sweet  milk  to  roll),  divided  into  two 
or  three  layers,  buttered,  and  baked 
together  on  one  tin.  Separate,  spread 
with  creamed  butter  and  sugar,  fill  with 
sliced,  not  crushed,  strawberries,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  crushed  berries  for  the  buttered 
top  at  serving  time.  A  shortcake  put 
together  in  this  way  can  be  covered  and 
kept  warm  during  mealtime,  and  the 
fruit  juice  will  not  soak  into  the  cake 
as  it  will  with  crushed  fruit  or  a  filling. 
At  serving  time  the  top  should  be  well 
covered  with  crushed  sweetened  fruit, 
l  or  an  especially  handsome  shortcake 
leave  the  fruit  unsweetened  and  cover 
with  a  cooked,  or  an  uncooked,  frosting. 


The  color  of  shortcake,  fruit  and  white 
frosting  makes  an  attractive  dessert. 

A  shortcake  batter  baked  in  a  long 
narrow  tin  is  much  less  trouble  than  a 
biscuit  dough,  and  can  be  kept  a  few 
days  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  when 
wanted,  quickly  immersed  in  cold  water 
and  rebaked,  well  covered,  in  a  quick 
oven  from  30  to  40  minutes  according 
to  the  amount.  A  batter  shortcake 
should  not  be  more  than  2 Y2  inches 
thick  when  baked,  and  opened  with  a 
thin  sharp  knife  for  the  filling.  The 
following  shortcake  batter  with  plenty 
of  fruit  will  serve  four  people  as  a  des¬ 
sert.  It  is  put  together  the  same  as  a 
cake  mixture  by  creaming  one-fourth 
cup  of  butter  with  the  same  of  sugar, 
adding  alternately  two-thirds  cup  of 
milk  with  two  cups  of  flour  containing 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder; 
turn  into  a  narrow  cake  tin,  using  a  fork 
lightly  to  spread  the  batter  evenly,  as 
it  is  a  drop  batter,  and  bake  in  quick 
oven. 

The  following  pudding  batter  is  all 
my  own,  and  has  given  good  results, 
especially  when  spread  over  sliced 
apples,  and  served  with  a  hot  liquid 
sauce,  or  maple  syrup.  For  the  benefit 
of  some  young  housewife  who  is  cater¬ 
ing  for  two  the  original  experimental 
amount  is  given,  which  can  easily  be 
enlarged  should  it  prove  satisfactory. 
Grease  a  pint  granite  basin,  and  therein 
slice  two  tart  apples,  and  cover  with  the 
batter  made  by  creaming  together  four 
level  tablespoon fuls  of  sugar  with  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  flour  sifted  twice 
with  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  one  level  teaspoon ful  of 
salt.  Make  a  small  opening  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  batter,  and  bake  until  the 
apples  are  soft,  and  the  top  well 
browned.  This  is  a  convenient  batter 
for  any  fresh  fruit,  or  stewed  fruit, 
served  with  cream,  maple  syrup  or  fruit 
juice  sauce;  also  with  the  small  fruits 
or  cooked  fruit,  and  can  be  steamed  or 
baked  in  cups. 

The  most  desirable  sauce  with  a 
canned  fruit  pudding  is  made  by  drain¬ 
ing  off  the  juice,  and  to  each  cup  add 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  mixed  with  one 
level  tablespoon  ful  of  flour,  and  when 
thoroughly  boiled  add  a  liberal  piece  of 
butter.  A  vinegar  sauce  is  nice  with 
apple,  blueberry  or  blackberry  pudding, 
or  any  sweet  fruit  pudding,  cottage  or 
graham  puddings.  To  make  the  sauce 
quickly  mix  together  in  a  stewpan  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  level  tablespoon  ful  of 
flour,  one  tablcspoonful  of  sharp  vine¬ 
gar,  four  gratings  of  nutmeg,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water;  then  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Cook 
thoroughly,  add  a  liberal  piece  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  serve  hot.  A  pudding  sauce  can 
be  kept  hot  if  placed  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  and  like  puddings,  can  be  warmed 
over  in  hot  water,  over  hot  water,  or  in 
the  oven.  medora  corbett. 


Oil  Stoves  and  Other  Things. 

Returning  from  a  neighbor’s  where 
dinner  was  being  prepared  over  a  hot 
big  steel  range  to  my  little«kitchen  with 
its  oil  stove,  I  remembered  the  request 
of  C.  B.  from  Virginia  to  know  all 
about  oil  stoves.  Having  used  one  for 
the  last  six  years,  I  can  say  truthfully 
that  it  seems  now  I  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  it,  and  wonder  how  I  did  the  years 
before.  My  husband  wished  to  get  a 
gasoline  stove,  but  I  would  not  give  one 
house  room,  not  only  feeling  they  were 
unsafe,  but  the  smell  of  gasoline  is  very 
unpleasant  to  me.  The  one  we  have  is 
a  three-hole  burner,  blue  flame  wickless : 
as  I  never  have  used  the  wick  ones  I 
cannot  say  which  is  better,  but  the  new 
stoves  advertised  seem  to  be  with  wicks. 
The  asbestos  rings  of  the  wickless  last 
a  long  time;  I  have  only  had  one  new 
set  in  the  six  years,  those  in  the  stove 
now  being  in  for  the  third  year.  Their 
cost  is  very  small.  The  oil  gives  off  a 
little  more  heat  than  gasoline,  but  very 
little  compared  with  coal  or  wood.  One 
has  to  be  careful  about  letting  any¬ 
thing  like  coffee  boil  over,  as  it  goes 
into  the  burners  and  is  quite  a  task  to 
clean  out.  One  needs  an  asbestos  mat 
often  to  prevent  burning,  as  the  heat  is 
in  one  place,  and  if  one  is  not  careful 
food  will  burn.  Practice  makes  perfect 
with  the  use  of  oil  stoves  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  directions  with  the 
stove  if  carefully  followed  will  be  found 
sufficient.  I  have  used  two  burners  all 
day  with  a  half  gallon  of  oil,  but  seldom 
use  more  than  a  gallon  a  week,  some¬ 
times  not  that,  as  there  are  only  two  of 


us  in  family.  Good  oil  gives  more  heat 
and  lasts  longer.  It  bakes  bread,  rolls, 
cake  and  pies  beautifully.  I  prefer  it 
for  bread  to  any  other  fuel ;  cookies  are 
harder  to  bake,  unless  you  have  shallow 
pans  or  tins,  and  require  hotter  fire.  A 
steam-cooker  is  a  fine  thing  where  one 
has  many  to  cook  for,  as  a  whole  meal 
can  be  cooked  over  one  burner.  I  have 
one  that  we  bought  when  we  boarded 
men.  In  the  bottom  part  I  put  meat, 
the  next  all  vegetables,  and  top,  brown 
bread,  rice  or  pudding,  and  the  water 
used  in  steaming  is  ready  for  dish¬ 
washing.  In  a  small  family  one  is  not 
required.  The  oil  keeps  an  even  steady 
heat,  can  be  regulated  at  will,  changed 
from  hot  to  cool  in  a  second  or  cool  to 
hot.  No  thick  heavy  hot  iron  or  steel 
to  cool  off  after  the  use  of  the  stove  is 
over;  a  simple  turn  of  a  screw  and  it  is 
out  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  no 
thought  of  fire  in  the  room.  They  are 
a  boon  to  the  tired  housewife,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  farm.  The  canning  sea¬ 
son  has  no  dread  with  an  oil  stove  at 
command.  No  fire  until  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  be  cooked.  If  one  has  a  shady 
back  porch  and  the  stove  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  a  draft  it  is  fine.  They  are 
light  and  can  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another  as  desired. 

Here  in  Nebraska  we  have  had  a 
dearth  of  fruit  the  last  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  plenty  of  apples,  peaches  and 
grapes  is  very  pleasant.  Green  grapes 
before  the  seeds  are  formed  very  large 
make  fine  pies;  they  require  lots  of 
sugar.  Don’t  try  putting  in  “a  pinch 
of  soda,”  as  I  have  read  to  do  with 
rhubarb  and  gooseberries,  as  it  spoils 
the  flavor  for  me;  others  might  think 
differently. 

I  find  in  the  settled  western  country 
as  much  lack  of  neighborly  visiting  as 
in  the  East,  and  even  more  so  in  some 
parts.  Uusually  the  farmer’s  wife  has  a 
horse  and  buggy  at  her  disposal,  and 
her  visits  are  to  town  or  her  relatives 
Going  to  spend  the  afternoon  is  almost 
unheard  of.  Sunday  is  the  great  visit¬ 
ing  day  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  but 
generally  on  invitation.  I  found  more 
of  the  old-time  visiting  among  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Gratiot  County,  Michigan,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country  I  have 
been.  We  all  change,  but  in  our  hearts 
we  sometimes  wish  for  the  days  of  the 
long  ago.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Stoves. 

I  would  suggest  to  C.  B.  whose  in¬ 
quiry  is  on  page  510,  when  she  is  ready 
to  get  an  oil  stove  that  she  gets  one 
that  burns  gasoline  instead.  We  have 
used  several  oil  stoves  of  different 
makes,  and  now  have  our  second  gaso- 
lin  three-burner  stove.  Our  first  one 
was  a  second-hand  two-burner,  which 
we  used  several  years  before  getting  a 
new  one.  When  ready  for  a  new  one 
our  local  dealer  did  not  have  one  in 
stock  that  we  decided  to  get,  and  or¬ 
dered  one  for  us.  While  waiting  for  it 
to  be  shipped  he  loaned  us  one  of  his 
best  oil  stoves,  and  my  wife  declared 
she  would  never  again  use  an  oil  stove 
if  she  could  avoid  it.  Some  oil  stoves 
are  very  good,  but  a  good  gasoline  is 
very  much  better.  The  claim  is  made 
for  some  of  the  oil  stoves  that  they  will 
not  smoke.  The  fact  is  that  all  oil 
stoves  do  smoke  more  or  less  when  first 
lighted,  and  when  put  out,  if  at  no  other 
time.  The  wick  stoves  must  always  be 
watched  carefully  for  several  minutes 
after  being  lighted,  or  the  blaze  is  liable 
to  run  up  and  smoke  the  kettle  or  other 
utensil.  The  gasoline  flame  is  very  hot 
and  consequently  light  work  is  very 
quickly  done.  Flat  irons  are  heated 
rapidly,  and  do  not  get  smoky.  Our 
stove  is  a  good  baker,  but  we  usually 
start  a  wood  fire  on  baking  day,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  wood.  I  think  if  one 
had  to  buy  wood  it  would  cost  quite  as 
much  as  or  more  than  gasoline  for  bak¬ 
ing.  We  paid  20  cents  recently  for  gas¬ 
oline,  and  best  grade  of  kerosene  is  15 
cents.  At  those  prices  we  consider  the 
gasoline  considerably  cheaper  to  use 
than  oil,  as  the  work  over  the  stove  is 
so  much  more  quickly  done.  We  have 
never  had  to  pay  so  much  for  gasoline 
before.  l.  l.  w. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqo8  model.  Write  /or  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  C  1  Ft  . 

1908  Models  &  M U  to 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1»()6  &  1007  Models  £  “J  .  &  1  *2 

all  of  best  makes  V»  *  *  ° 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

Alt  makes  and  models ,  ^  ^ 

good  as  new .  ®  V*  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster- brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B  80, Chicago 
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there  are  none  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’ ' 

MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbe  World 

Established  1840 
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5JJ5J  Market  Growers 

uARUENtnS  Innnnol  Business  paper  for 
PAPFR  ** Uul  llal  busy  Market  Gar- 

rnrun  deners  and  Truckers.  Up-to-date  and  prac- 
25  CIS.  tical  weekly.  Helpful  hints,  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  on  Vegetables.  Fruits,  Tillage,  Fertilizing;  Exp. 
Sta.  Bulletins,  Market  Reports,  Greenhouse  Culture, 
etc.  Full  of  live  topics  every  issue.  Just  what  gar¬ 
deners  are  looking  for.  *1  a  year.  2Sc  to  January 
1,  1909,  to  Introduce.  Sample  free.  Address 

Market  Growers  Journal 

610  Illinois  Llffo  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device  g 
for  WOMEN  la  a 

RELIANCE  MOP  ~ 
WRINGER  « 

Do  not  wring  h  filthy  mop  ~ 
with  your  bandit:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de- 

_  light  with  the  “Reliance.” 

Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction* 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 

Have  RunningWatei* 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else.  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

.  Free  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 
I  Hydraulic  Rams  will  tell  you  how 
easy,  eimple  and  inexpensive  it  is.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  fos 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  Naw  York  Cltj 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  furnishing  out- 
llts  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 


Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &,  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|fTT  WE  want  Agents  to 
^||  represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=E.ddy  stone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Brown  on  the  market. 

There  is  real  snap  and  style  to  dresses 
made  of  These  fine  cotton  dress-goods. 
This  new  and  fashionable  shade  is  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  fastest  brown  ever 
produced  in  calicoes.  Patterns  are  the 
newest,  and  in  many  pleasing  effects.  The 
fabric  is  of  long-wearing  quality. 

Beware  of  all  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
“Just  as  good.”  If  yo.r  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Fast  Hazel  Brown,  write  us  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

Part  II. 


of  the  general  public,  for  the  efforts  of  0f  the  test  unless  proper  care  is  used  to 
breeders  and  the  scale  of  points  all  coincide  inte rpret  the  temperatures  shown.  Again 
in  producing  a  very  handsome  and  attrac-  .  7 

tive  cow,  but  whether  she  will  retain  her  a  cow  may  be  suffering  with  generalized 
shapeliness  when  generations  of  utility  have  tuberculosis  in  one  of  its  worst  forms 
forced  her  dairy  productiveness  to  the  point  and  yet  give  no  reaction  when  the  tu- 
As  a  dairy  cow  she  is  particularly  which  it  now  looks  as  though  she  would  berculin  test  is  aoolied  In  these  cases 
adapted  to  the  production  of  milk  for  the  soon  occupy,  is  a  question  that  can  be  ,  .  .  .  '  ’ 

milkman  and  for  table  use,  as  her  medium  answered  only  in  time.  however,  a  physical  examination  would 

size,  vigorous  appetite  and  easy  keeping  The  ciairy  future  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  show  her  to  be  unhealthy.  The  best 
qualities  make  her  an  economical  producer,  js  assured,  and  a  position  of  no  mean  order  time  to  apply  the  test  is  in  the  Spring 
while  her  even,  uniform  production  makes  awaits  her  in  the  supply  of  the  dairy  pro-  before  the  herd  is  turned  out  to  pas- 

duct  for  the  milk  trade,  also  in  the 


her  a  reliable  supply,  and  the  richness  of 
her  milk  in  total  solids  places  it  above  sus¬ 
picion  from  city  milk  inspectors.  Her 
milk  is  particularly  adapted  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  as  it  does  not  churn  or  sour  easily, 
and  when  poured  back  and  forth  a  few 
times  will  readily  mix  the  cream  back  into 
the  milk,  which  will  not  again  readily  sepa¬ 
rate,  giving  it  a  uniform  quality  until  the 
last  is  sold  or  used.  It  has  a  good  body, 


production  of  butter,  but  to  obtain  a 
leadership  in  utility  she  must  sacrifice  some 
of  the  beauty  lines  that  have  for  so  long 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  has 
been  thought  by  some  breeders  that  the 
Ayrshire  cow  might  be  bred  for  both  the 
show  ring  and  for  the  dairy,  which  is  true 
when  style  and  beauty,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  dairy  yield,  is  the  end  sought ; 


ture,  or  in  the  Fall  after  they  have  be"- 
come  accustomed  to  being  stabled  at 
night.  _ C.  S.  GREENE. 

THE  CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

Fig.  265,  page  598,  shows  some  prize¬ 
winning  young  stock  of  this  breed.  The 


ranges. 


KILLING  LICE  ON  HOGS. 


Cheviots  take  their  name  from  the 
is  rich  looking  and  never  looks  blue.  The  but  when  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  Ayr-  Cheviot  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland 

milk  itself  being  evenly  balanced  with  shire  cow  as  a  dairy  cow  is  obtained,  either  where  the  breed  orWnated  About  70 

casein  and  butter  fat  is  a  complete  food,  public  opinion  as  to  the  highest  type  in  the  Wllcre  tl1e  Dr.  on&niated-  About  <0 

easily  digested,  nutritious,  and  is  particu-  Ayrshire  cow  must  undergo  a  change  or  Y®Ars  ago  an  importation  was  made  to 

larly  adapted  to  children  and  invalids,  there  will  be  a  double  standard  of  apprecia-  this  country  by  a  New  York  State 

Stomachs  that  are  weak  and  unable  to  di-  tion,  the  cow  that  wears  the  ribbons  in  pub-  farmer  Cheviots  are  of  medium  size 

°°  tm,bl<!  Wl*b  iyt'  C°W  ei,r“  a‘  excellent  for  mutton  and  Iambs  and  fab 

I  ntil  recently,  in  Scotland,  Canada  and  We  have  admitted  120  cows  and  heifers  wo<"d  producers.  1  hey  are  exceedingly 
the  United  States,  the  effort  of  breeders  to  advanced  registry  since  we  began,  divided  hardy,  well  adapted  to  hill  pastures  or 
of  Ayrshire  cattle  has  been  directed  toward  as  to  age  as  follows :  Four  heifers,  under 

a  uniformly  high  standard  of  dairy  produc-  two  years  old  at  time  of  beginning  the  test, 

tion  from  the  breed  as  a  whole,  little  atten-  gave  for  3G5  consecutive  days  from  begin- 

tion  being  paid  to  developing  the  individual  ning  the  test  an  average  of  7,09,1'  pounds  of 

superiority  of  the  breed  in  her  dairy  yield,  milk  and  335  pounds  of  butter;  39  two- 

This  quality  of  the  Ayrshire,  the  result  of  year-olds  gave  an  average  of  7,127  pounds 

the  general  breeding,  was  particularly  no-  of  milk  and  329  pounds  of  butter;  16 

tieeable  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  three-year-olds  gave  an  average  of  8,281 

the  comparative  dairy  yield  of  the  Ayrshire  pounds  of  milk  and  387  pounds  of  butter; 

with  that  of  other  dairy  breeds.  That  io  four-year-olds  gave  an  average  of  9,463 

test  showed  the  least  margin  of  difference  pounds  of  milk  and  431  pounds  of  butter; 

between  the  highest  and  lowest  dairy  yield  51  mature  cows  gave  an  average  of  9,672 

in  the  Ayrshire  of  any  of  the  breeds,  show-  pounds  of  milk  and  436  pounds  of  butter, 

ing  a  uniformly  high  class  of  cows,  none  c  M.  vvinslow. 

phenomenally  good,  and  none  particularly _ 

poor,  but  with  remarkable  uniform  yields. 

Of  late  years  the  Scotch  have  instituted  a  MAKING  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST, 
form  of  test  for  two  days,  called  the  Derby,  I  am  desirous  of  testing  my  cows  for 


We  have  experimented  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  an  important  one,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  found  a  method 
which  is  largely  satisfactory — in  the  use 
of  a  sprayer  and  one  of  the  coal  tar  dips. 
There  is,  of  course,  hut  little  use  ridding 
the  animal  of  lice  unless  his  living  quarters 
are  also  free  of  them.  We  therefore  spray 
not  only  the  animal,  but  the  pens  as  well. 
We  have  an  eight-gallon  machine,  which  is 
large  enough  for  practical  purposes,  yet  not 
too  heavy  to  be  easily  handled,  and  with 
it  a  man  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
short  time.  The  hogs  are  first  enclosed  in 
a  pen,  into  which  the  attendant  goes  with 
the  machine.  The  animal  is  then  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  until  wet  all  over,  and  the 
nozzle  then  turned  on  the  woodwork.  We 
use  the  solution  freely,  so  as  to  destroy  lice 
and  disinfect  the  premises.  We  aim  to  do 
this  every  two  or  three  months,  but  at  all 


July  25, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BULL  CALVES*"*  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I. ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunn  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 
W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^L^IOUOJHTON^^ec^-Brattleboro^Vt. 


testing  the  cow  in  the  ring  as  a  show  cow,  tuberculosis  without  employing  a  veterinary 
and  again  at  home  as  a  dairy  cow,  com-  surgeon.  Can  you  give  me  instructions 
bining  the  two  in  making  the  final  award,  how  to  proceed?  I  would  also  like  to 
In  Canada  the  Canadian  Government  has  know  if  It  makes  the  milk  unfit  for  use 
recently  instituted  periodical  tests  of  dif-  while  cow7  is  going  through  the  test, 
ferent  dairy  breeds  under  the  specific  direc-  Iowra.  j.  A.  h. 

tion  of  each  breed  through  Its  Association,  t*.  •  „  .  .  ,  •  - 

the  expense  of  which  is  paid  for  bv  the  14  1S  "0t  necessary  f°r  a  person  to  be  times  to  keep  the  pens  and  houses  free  of 

Canadian  government.  Under  this  manage-  a  veterinarian  in  order  to  learn  to  use  filth  of  every  kind-  The  solution  we  use  is 
ment  the  Canadian  Ayrshire  Association  the  tuberculin  test,  but  it  is  necessary  °ne  many  coal"tar  by-products  on  the 

has  recently  formulated  rules  and  regula-  to  obtain  considerable  experience  in  ao-  ™arket’  ^ which  are  considered  entirely  harm- 
tions  for  governin'7  a  series  of  vearlv  tests  ,  •  ,  /  experience  in  ap  less,  yet  useful  as  vermicides  and  cleansers, 

for  Ayrshire  cows  to  admit  them  to  ad-  plyUlg  ^  tC,St ,  bef°re  accllrate  results  costing  about  $1  per  gallon  and  making  40 

vanced  registry  This  will  gradually  bring  can  be  depended  upon.  It  would  there-  to  50  gallons  in  solution.  The  cost  is 

to  the  front  the  best  specimens  ‘of  the  fore  be  advisable  at  least  for  anyone  therefore  comparatively  small  in  material 

breed  for  dairy  production,  and  will  give  intending  to  use  the  tuberculin  test  to  the  'plan  pV^ticLT’am/effe^ive11^6 
an  opportunity  for  progressive  breeders  to  „n  „tlf,  o  ,  ...  ,  TUe  plan  piactical  ana  effective. 

bring  into  their  lines  of  breeding  an  ad-  f  .  ®e*  Jt  applie<1  by  d  skllled  prac’  Pennsylvania.  c.  E.  stable. 

vancement  of  dairy  production.  titioner  before  attempting  to  follow  any  I  use  nothing  but  machine  oil,  applied 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  Printed  directions.  The  only  tool  re-  along  the  back  from  ears  to  tail,  with  a 

a  few  breeders  who  for  a  good  many  years  quired  is  a  graduated  hypodermic  sy-  C0mm0Q  machine  oil  can,  and  allowed  to 

kept  private  records  of  the  amount  of  milk  ringe  made  for  the  mirnose  The  tnli^r  00ze  dowu  tke  sides  o£  tlie  bogs.  I  have  tried 

given  by  the  individual  cows  in  their  herds,  i-  ,  ,  f  ,  ,  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  lice  killers, 

but  until  the  advent  of  the  Babcock  tester  f ,  1  .  fresh  and  Put  UP  by  etc->  and  find  that  this  is  the  best  way 

there  w7as  no  uniform  method  by  which  a  reliable  chemist.  1  he  dose  depends  bill  lice  that  I  have  found  yet. 

the  breeder  could  know  the  quality  of  the  upon  the  strength  of  the  tuberculin ;  ^ew  york’  s-  c.  french. 


milk,  consequently  only  one  side  of  the  yield  from  one-half  to  one  cubic  centimeter 
from  the  cow  was  known  Since  the  cx-  ig  generally  niixed  with  enough  sterilized 
periment  stations  throughout  the  United  J  .  . 

States  have,  in  their  experimental  work,  w  a£er  £o  mabe  two  cubic  centimeters 
turned  their  attention  to  the  skilful  hand-  for  one  dose.  In  practice  the  animal’s 
ling  of  milk,  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso-  temperature  is  taken  three  times  about 
ciation  have  established  a  system  of  home  tjiree  hours  apart  during  the  day  to  as- 
dairy  tests  for  the  breed,  carefully  guarded  .  .  J 

at  home  against  mistakes,  and  periodically  certain  its  normal  temperature.  The 
inspected  by  the  experiment  station  wThere  proper  dose  of  tuberculin  is  then  in- 
the  herd  is  located.  At  the  last  annual  jected  under  the  skin  of  the  neck  with 

meeting  the  Association,  in  order  to  doubly  the  hypodermic  syringe.  This  should  be 
guard  the  work  done  in  testing,  changed  .  ,  ,  , 

the  rules  governing  the  tests,  adopted  c  one  abou^  nine  0  clock  at  night,  and 
monthly  inspection  by  the  experiment  the  animal’s  temperature  taken  every 
stations  and  dropped  all  but  yearly  tests,  three  hours  the  next  day,  beginning  at 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  7  A.  M.  If  any  of  these  temperatures 
Association  that  while  daily,  weekly  and  show  a  r;S(,  of  ,  deRrees  or  m0 
monthly  tests  are  interesting,  in  a  way,  ...  .  .  ,,  ’ 

they  are  misleading  as  to  the  real  value  of  w  ith  a  gradual  rise  and  fall,  above  the 
a  cow,  and  the  desire  of  the  Association  animal’s  normal  temperature  as  deter- 
is  to  produce  and  make  public  the  real  mined  by  averaging  the  three  temper- 
profit  derived  from  the  cow  in  her  normal  atures  take„  on  the  previous  d  it  can 
condition,  doing  her  regular  dairy  work  of  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

a  breeding  dairy  cow7.  A  cow  must  be  kept  be  called  a  leaction,  provided  this  tem- 
the  whole  year  at  an  expense,  and  wrhether  perature  reaches  104  degrees  or  higher, 
or  not  she  is  a  paying  investment  depends  Any  temperature  less  than  104  degrees 

upon  the  receipts  from  her  for  the  full  must  be  called  normal.  Injecting  a  cow 

time  she  is  kept.  She  might  be  forced  .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

to  a  phenomenal  yield  for  a  week  or  a  "  ith  tuberculin  does  not  injure  her  milk 

month,  which  if  taken  as  the  guide  for  the  f°r  use  in  the  least ;  in  fact,  it  has  no 
wTiole  year  would  make  her  a  very  profitable  effect  whatever  upon  a  healthy  animal, 
cow,  when  in  reality  the  short  yields  were  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  diagnose  tuber- 
no  guide  at  all  for  the  whole  time,  and  no  ...  .  ,  ,  °  . 

index  as  to  the  dairy  profit  received  from  cu  0S1S  111  lts  ear  y  stages.  The  animals 
the  cow7.  must  be  kept  in  the  stable  during  the 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  predict  the  test,  and  normal  conditions  must  pre¬ 
future  of  the  youngest  of  the  dairy  breeds  vail  as  far  as  possible.  Anything  that 

hut  the  few  results  we  have  obtained  from  •  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  . 

„  .  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  .  will  tend'  to  the  production  of  a  fever- 

ofiicial  tests  since  the  system  was  inaugu-  .  .  1 

rated,  have  raised  high  hopes  for  the  future  isb  condition  of  an  animal  which  is  be- 

standing  of  this  breed  in  the  production  ing  tested  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the 

of  dairy  products  of  a  high  order  with  a  result.  For  instance,  a  cow  may  have  a 

minimum  cost  tor  production  slight  attack  of  indigestion,  which  nat- 

The  show  ring  being  the  medium  of  pre-  °  ’ 

senting  the  breed  to  the  public  for  obser-  urally  produces  a  little  fever.  This 

ration,  has  alwrays  attracted  the  attention  might  be  called  a  reaction  on  the  day 


Mistress  :“Jane,  that’s  another  wine¬ 
glass  you’ve  broken !  How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?”  Jane  (cheerfully)  :  “Don’t  know, 
I’m  sure;  but  I  alius  wipes  them  little 
things  off  their  stalks.” — Punch. 

Perfection  Swing  Stanchion 

With  Frame  Fitted  to  Stable. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest 
to  Operate  and  most  Durable 
made.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless.  Does  not 
Wear  the  Plate. 

BATES  &  SWIFT  SPEC.  MFG.  C0„  Box  5,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

St.  Lambert  Jerseys 

One  Heifer,  five  months  old;  three  Bulls,  throe 
to  five  months  old.  All  solid  color.  Sire  the  best 
bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  in  Pennsylvania. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

QURflPQUIRFQ- 30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
O II HU  rOll I  n Lu  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  New  York. 

f'OLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DOLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  best  breeding.  Pro- 
1  lific,  quick  maturing.  March  and  April  Pigs  for 
sale.  0.  O.  CARMAN,  R.  33,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Writo  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

It.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa« 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

F^A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

E  America’s  and  England’s  Leading  Strains, 

all  line  bred  and  prize  winners  of  both  countries 
for  sale.  3  service  boars  one  year  old  by  Baron 
Duke  out  of  a  Lord  Premier  sow,  1  two  year  old 
son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  1  son  of  Lord  Premier 
2nd.  a  lot  of  sows  bred  for  October  litters  to  the 
above  boars  and  also  bred  to  a  son  of  Grand 
Champion  Sensation,  lot  of  Spring  pigs. 

Our  service  boars  include  a  son  of  Lord  Premiers 
Rival,  a  son  of  Baron  Kitchener,  and  Grand 
Champion  Sensation;  a  few  sows  will  be  booked 
for  service  to  either  of  them. 

Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs; 
Reg.  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs; 
Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM 

Haverford,  Penna. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on 

GUERNSEYS,  SHROPSH1RES,  DU= 
ROC=JERSEYS,  WHITE  MUSCOVYS 
AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


0  I  G  BIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  1.  v.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


nmn  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UlllU  I  nil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  Joi'n 
(Joodvvine  Jr., Potomac, Ver.Co.,Ill. 


Rej^J.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  <fe  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  - 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J,  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  Hull  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD  whose  dam,  Vmba  Sd’s  Pledge  (Ilothilde  sold  for$6000,  has  A.R.O- 
record  of  643.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  I11  7  days,  2629.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.5  lbs.  milk  lu  1  day. 
His  Sire's  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  iu  7  days. 
Write  us  your  needs  In  Ilolsteins  or  come  and  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  an  houest  aud  satisfactory  deal.) 

E,  H.  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Sweeney  ;  Milk  Fever. 

* 

1.  I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  with  a 
shrunken  shoulder.  lie  is  not  lame.  lie 
has  been  in  that  condition  about  six  weeks. 
I  have  been  applying  light  blisters  but  I 
can  see  no  result.  Would  you  advise  a 
rowel  ?  2.  Three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  cow 

that  was  very  sick  with  milk  fever  and 
she  being  a  prize  cow  of  mine  I  was  very 
anxious  to  save  her.  Like  a  majority  of 
dairymen,  I  had  not  a  bit  of  medicine  in 
the  house,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  living 
only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  town, 
so  I  got  medicine  in  a  short  time ;  150 
grains  iodide  of-  potash,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  boiled  water.  I  made  four  parts 
and  injected  one  part  into  each  teat.  I 
used  a  bicycle  pump  and  filled  the  udder 
full  of  air.  I  got  immediate  results.  Each 
and  every  man  who  keeps  cows  should  not 
be  without  this  recipe,  and  have  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  tools  on  hand,  for  you  do  not 
knew  when  you  may  want  to  use  them. 

APichigan.  w.  o.  >S. 

1.  When  lameness  is  absent  it  usually 
is  unnecessary  to  insert  a  seton  or  blister 
severely,  as  exercise  and  generous  feeding 
usually  restores  the  wasted  muscles.  Bet¬ 
ter  simply  band-rub  the  parts  thoroughly 
for  15  minutes  twice  daily.  2.  The  iodide 
of  potash  injection  is  entirely  unnecessary 
in  treating  milk  fever.  It  suffices  merely 
to  inflate  the  udder  with  air  from  a  clean 
bicycle  pump,  to  which  a  large  milking 
tube  and  small  rubber  hose  have  been 
attached.  The  tube,  etc.,  must  be  scrup¬ 
ulously  clean.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  With  Grease. 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse  that  has  what 
is  called  warts  on  one  hind  leg  from  the 
hoof  well  above  the  ankle,  and  completely 
encircling  the  leg,  which  is  much  enlarged, 
the  swelling  extending  up  to  his  body. 
These  warts  completely  cover  the  hide,  and 
prevent  any  hair  from  growing  near  the 
affected  part.  There  is  some  discharge 
from  between  these  warts,  which  has  a 

very  offensive  odor.  What  can  I  do  to  cure 
this  horse?  Will  any  internal  treatment 
help?  b.  i.  D. 

New  York. 

You  have  invested  in  a  horse  afflicted 
with  a  chronic  case  of  grease,  which  you 
will  find  practically  incurable,  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  pass  him  along  to  some  dealer 
who  is  willing  to  buy  such  animals.  If  you 
wish  to  treat  the  case  it  may  improve 

somewhat  in  a  year  or  so  if  you  keep  the 
horse  on  grass  alone  during  Summer,  and 
allow  him  to  live  an  outdoor  life  in  Win¬ 
ter,  on  hay,  fodder  and  bran  alone.  In¬ 
ternal  treatment  consists  in  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  given  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Wet  the  leg  twice 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  an  ounce 
each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  in  a  pint  of  water.  Grape¬ 

like  growths  should  be  removed  by  a  red- 
hot  iron.  a.  s.  a. 


Mare  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  valuable  mare  that  has  a  slight, 
dry  cough.  She  has  had  it  for  about  four 
weeks,  but  seems  in  good  health  otherwise. 
She  does  not  cough  much,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  getting  worse.  She  coughs  most 
when  she  is  running  hard  on  a  dusty 
road.  I  thought  she  was  taking  the  dis¬ 
temper.  I  notice  that  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose  is  redder  than  normal, 
and  that  she  has  a  slight  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose,  not  enough  to  notice  unless 
one's  attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  cough. 
She  has,  I  noticed  last  night  for  the  first 
time,  some  little  lumps  under  the  jaw  on 
the  median  line,  pressure  on  which  makes 
her  cough.  Some  claim  that  she  has  dis¬ 
temper  and  that  she  will  get  worse,  and 
that  I  should  give  her  indigo  water.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
to  do  about  it?  I  should  dislike  very- 
much  to  have  her  damaged  permanently  in 
any  way,  as  she  is  a  valuable  mare,  just 
in  her  prime,  nine  years  old.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  distemper 
in  horses?  I  especially  want  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  average  case.  Can  you  direct 
me  to  any  bulletin  or  any  literature  about 
this  disease?  It  is  an  important  disease 
about  here  and  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it.  e.  v.  H. 

If  you  will  describe  fully  the  symptoms 
of  what  you  term  “distemper”  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  advice,  but  as  farmers  apply 
the  term  to  a  number  of  different  ailments 
we  cannot  answer  intelligently  without  full 
particulars.  The  cough  in  question  is  not 
due  to  “distemper”  (strangles),  in  which 
disease  abscesses  form  under  the  jaw.  The 
glands  are  slightly  enlarged,  and  this  is 
quite  commonly  seen  in  glanders,  so  that  an 
examination  should  be  made  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian.  In  the  latter  disease  one  also 
would  see  ulcers  upon  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils  (sep¬ 
tum  nasi)  and  the  discharge  would  tend 
to  stick  about  the  orifice  of  the  nostril. 
In  all  probability  there  is,  however,  some 


far  more  simple  cause  for  the  cough.  It 
may  be  from  irregularities  of  the  teeth, 
which  easily  can  be  remedied,  or  to  some 
chronic  catarrh,  which  will  soon  subside  if 
given  intelligent  treatment  by  the  veterinar¬ 
ian.  a.  s.  A. 

Milking  a  Heifer. 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  18  months  old 
which  has  been  fresh  about  three  weeks. 
Her  udder  was  swollen  and  caked  several 
days  before  and  after  calving,  but  is  all 
right  now.  I  have  been  milking  three  times 
a  day.  I  have  been  told  not  to  milk  at 
noon,  as  her  udder  would  not  develop.  I 
think  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  milk 
flow  when  she  gets  older.  Please  advise 
me  what  to  do.  a.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  milk  twice  a  day 
unless  you  find  that  the  udder  when  so 
treated  tends  to  become  over  distended  and 
slightly  inflamed  in  consequence.  The 
heifer  should  be  milked  right  along  until 
the  time  comes  to  dry  her  up  before  her 
next  calving.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  young  cow  two  years  and  four 
months  old.  She  had  one  calf.  I  bought 
her  from  a  dairy  on  April  1,8.  When  I 
got  home  I  saw  she  had  cattle  lice.  I 
used  lard  and  kerosene,  then  I  overfed  her 
so  she  would  not  eat,  and  seemed  to  be 
badly  scoured.  I  got  a  veterinary  who  cured 
her.  She  seems  to  be  in  good  health,  but 
has  a  dry  cough  morning  and  night.  What 
can  I  do?  She  has  gained  in  flesh  and 
seems  to  be  well  otherwise.  c.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

See  to  the  ventilation  of  the  stable,  as 
if  not  kept  clean  and  the  ventilation  is 
poor,  irritating  gases  may  form  and  cause 
the  cough  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  feed  is 
dusty  and  this  also  may  induce  cough.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  have  the  animal  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  it  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm  and  will  surely  determine  whether 
or  not  tuberculosis  is  present.  Half  to 
one  ounce  of  glyco-heroin  given  two  or  three 
times  daily  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  cough  usually  proves  effective  for  horses 
or  cows,  but  this  of  course  would  not  avail 
in  cough  due  to  tuberculosis.  a.  s.  a. 

Fistula  of  Hip. 

I  have  a  horse  that  hurt  herself  last 
Winter,  injuring  hip.  She  is  not.  lame,  but 
there  is  a  small  opening  right  at  the  hip 
bone  and  matter  runs  out.  I  was  told 
she  had  a  “pipe”  and  I  ought  to  burn  it. 
If  this  is  so  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  do  it.  j.  m.  i\ 

New  York. 

The  discharging  sinus  (pipe  or  fistula) 
doubtless  connects  with  a  bit  of  fractured 
bone  on  the  point  of  the  hip,  and  you 
should  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian  who 
will  cut  down  and  remove  the  broken  bone 
and  then  treat  the  wound  with  antiseptics 
until  it  heals,  and  this  should  be  prompt 
after  the  operation.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
burn  t lie  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus, 
if  the  discharge  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
fractured  bone,  which  is  quite  usual  in 
such  cases.  a.  s.  a. 


ALFALFA  AS  A  SILAGE  CROP. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Station  thus 
summarizes  the  results  of  tests  of  Alfalfa 
as  a  silage  crop :  Some  tests  were  care¬ 

fully  made  on  a  small  scale  to  see  what 
losses  might  be  expected  in  making  silage 
of  Alfalfa.  One  test  was  made  with  the 
Alfalfa  put  in  whole  as  cut  in  the  field, 
the  other  with  the  Alfalfa  cut  to  quarter- 
inch  pieces  as  we  cut.  our  corn  for  silage. 
The  whole  Alfalfa  showed  a  spoiled  layer 
three  inches  thick  on  the  top  and  an  inch 
layer  around  the  side  nearly  all  the  way 
down.  The  silage  of  the  bottom  and  middle 
was  excellent  and  was  greedily  eaten  by 
the  cows  and  calves.  Its  loss  in  the 
total  weight  was  10.7  per  cent,  hut  its 
loss  in  feeding  value  was  probably  a  little 
larger.  The  other  silo  was  filled  with  cut 
Alfalfa.  The  next  day  the  silo  was  covered 
with  two  thicknesses  of  building  paper  and 
one  of  boards  and  weighted  with  stone  to 
about  55  pounds  per  square  foot.  When 
covered,  the  silage  was  hotter  than  the 
hand  could  bear.  Two  days  later  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  83  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  and  in  two  days  more  it  had 
fallen  to  that  of  the  air.  The  silage  set¬ 
tled  and  shrunk  a  good  deal.  When  put  in 
it  contained  33  per  cent  of  dry  matter. 
On  opening  the  silo  showed  two  inches 
of  spoiled  silage  on  top  and  half  an  inch 
on  the  sides.  The  spoiled  silage  was  7.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  The  loss  in 
dry  matter  was  approximately  10  per  cent. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  with  a  good 
tight  silo,  well-made  silage  from  cut  Al¬ 
falfa  should  not  make  a  larger  loss  than 
was  here  given  in  our  small  experimental 
silo,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  its  feeding 
value.  To  make  good  silage  from  whole 
Alfalfa  is  a  much  harder  proposition.  It 
requires  that  the  Alfalfa  be  quite  green ; 
that  the  silo  be  both  deep  and  tight ;  that 
the  Alfalfa  be  thrown  into  the  silo  in 


small  forkfuls  and  carefully  tramped,  and 
that  it  be  weighted  by  four  or  six  feet 
of  some  heavy,  tight  packing  material  like 
cut  corn  fodder.  If  the  Alfalfa  is  put  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  in  clear, 
bright  weather,  it  must  be  raked  and  loaded 
as  fast  as  cut.  One  lot  we  tried  was  too 
dry  for  silage  two  hours  after  it  was  cut. 


COWS  WITH  HEAVY  MILK  YIELDS. 

Having  read  the  article  in  regard  to 
those  heavy  milkers  (?)  with  three 
yards  of  pedigree,  I  can  heartily  thank 
you  for  those  plain  statements  and  facts, 
and  also  say,  “none  for  mine.”  Show 
me  if  you  can  any  farmer  that  is  able 
to  feed  about  $1.50  to  $2  worth  of  feed 
to  be  enabled  to  sell  about  42  quarts 
milk  at  an  average  price  hereabouts  of 
about  2J/2  cents.  To  show  you  what  can 
be  done  with  what  are  referred  to  as 
scrubs  I  give  a  week’s  milking  of  a 
little  dark  Jersey,  age  two  years  (May 
6),  fresh  May  10.  Feed  four  pounds 
cornmeal  each  milking,  runs  in  pasture 
day  and  night;  tested  from  June  28  to 
July  4.  Her  mother,  also  owned  by  me, 
gave  on  the  same  feed  above  25  quarts  i 
per  day ;  died  about  six  weeks  ago.  She 
had  been  milked  one  year,  was  six 
months  with  calf  and  was  giving  14 
quarts  per  day;  age  at  time  of  death 
five  years.  Certainly  if  a  man  can  get 
about  20  cents  per  quart  for  milk  he 
can  handle  these  so-called  record 
holders. 
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New  Jersey.  H.  H.  c.  P. 


A  COW’S  EARNINGS. 

With  milk  at  eight  cents  per  quart,  are 
there  not  lots  of  cows  that  will  earn 
$1.70  per  day?  That  is  the  price  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Morgantown.  W.  Va., 
it  is  little  if  any  lower.  We  live  about 
half  way  between  the  two  places,  or  10 
miles  from  each.  This  is  a  great  coal 
country,  and  the  people  live  off  coal,  oil 
and  gas.  There  is  a  fortune  for  truck 
and  milk  men  here,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

Rivesville,  W.  Va.,  R.  B.  s. 
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Write  for  descriptive  book  lot. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 

wSl  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P* 


Don’t  experiment. 

You  can  make  and 
keep  your  horses 
sound  with  the 
time- tried 

Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure 

For  much  more  than 
a  generation  It  has 
been  the  great  cure  for 
Spavin.  Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint.  Swellings,  Sprains 
and  Lameness. 

“I  have  used  your  medicine  nearly  40  years.  A 
horse  with  two  bog  spavins,  at  the  end  of  lour 
months,  was  as  smooth  as  the  day  he  was  foaled.'1 

John  Smith,  Johnvllle,  Que. 
Also  a  great  family  liniment.  $  I  a  bottle.  6  for$5. 
All  druggists.  Free  book,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURO  FALLS.  VT. 


On  page  55G  we  mentioned  a  California 
cow  which  earned  $1.70  per  day.  The 
milk  from  this  cow  brought  3%  cents  a 
quart.  At  eight  cents  her  earnings  would 
have  been  $3.88  a  day. 


Clover  Hay  for  Horses. — Those  men 
who  recently  wrote  in  praise  of  clovers  as 
horse  feed  are  not  in  accord  with  veterinary 
authorities.  Dr.  \v.  II.  Harbaugh  iu  “Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Horse,”  (Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Publication),  says:  “Clover  hay,  or  bulky 
food  which  contains  but  little  nutriment, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  cause  of  heaves, 
and  therefore  should  be  entirely  omitted 
when  the  animal  is  affected,  as  well  as 
before.  It  lias  been  asserted  that  heaves 
is  unknown  where  clover  hay  is  never 
used.”  The  trouble  with  clover  hay  as  a 
horse  feed  no  doubt  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  dusty,  the  result  of  being 
hard  to  cure  and  getting  wet.  It  right,  clean 
clover  hay  is  a  good  horse  feed  if  not  fed 
to  excess,  as  indeed  no  hay  should  be  fed. 
Dr.  Alexander  says :  “The  heavy  feeding 
of  hay  is  not  only  a  waste  of  good  feed, 
but  a  positive  injury  to  the  horse.” 

Vermont.  h.  m.  p. 


lEiriK  HEIIESIHfWTors 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  ami  Throat 
trouble.-i.  years  in  use  proves  it* 
worth  for  heaves  aud  chronic 
j  cough.  $1.00  per  cun.  We  also 

make  a  50o  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  ‘Worm  Ex- 
>  pel  lor.  Blood  Purifier  ami  grand 

- r-  — j—  ^  conditioner  for  horses  badlv 

run  down,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves  All 
Uvaler.  or  Bent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


^BS  OR  bine 


or  anj 

caused  by  strain  or  liuluni- 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Hook  3-0  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind,  gl.OO, 
livered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicoeele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St,,SDringliel(i  Mass 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Uary  Co., 
Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure. 


Sanitary  Stablings,  Cow  Comfort 


Clean  Cows 

These  things  with  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 

Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 


Note 
weights 
for  raising 
mangers.  A  tine  of 
15  to  30  mangers  can  bo 
Instantly  raised  over  cows’ 
heads  for  cleaning  and  watering. 

Concrete  floor  trough  forms  bottom  of  mangers. 


the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchions  are  of 
an  entirely  new  type  and  have  no 
equal..  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 

, _ ,  _ . ,,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 

are  steel,  wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement  of  cows,  standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Manners  (furnished  any  length >  are  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  anglo  iron  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  and  indoor  watering.  Trough  iu  cement  floor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  in  water — the  ideal  arrangement  for  cleanliness 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  l^-inch  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Room  for  all  attentions, 
cows  turn  easily,  easily  kept  clean.  The  whole  is  the  most  open,  naatast,  cleanest,  most  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none.  Write  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  on  ideal  cow  stabling.  Wo  make  live  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
line  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 


The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  130Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Oo., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

_  $47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

We  have  had  some  inquiries  during 
the  last  year  about  the  Central  Life  Se¬ 
curities  Co.,  of  Maine,  with  offices  at 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The  plan  was 
to  make  this  a  holding  company  for  the 
stock  of  subsidiary  companies  which 
were  to  be  organized  in  various  States. 
The  selling  of  stock  was,  of  course,  an 
important  feature  of  the  business.  We 
regret  that  some  of  our  people  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  stock,  and  made  first 
payments  on  it  before  the  affairs  of  the 
company  had  come  to  our  attention.  We 
advised  cancellation  of  the  subscription 
and  the  payment  of  no  more  assess¬ 
ments.  This  was  done,  but  in  some 
cases  suit  was  entered  to  enforce  the 
contract,  but  of  course  the  suits  were 
never  pressed  to  trial.  Now  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  company  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  Postoffice  inspectors’  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  the 
mails  have  been  used  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  The  case  is  before  the  grand 
jury.  Those  who  took  our  advice  to  re¬ 
sist  the  temptations  to  make  great 
profits  on  stock  of  the  company  have 
nothing  to  regret. 

One  thing  more ;  I  trust  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  always  stand  for  a  square  deal, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  Wishing  you 
the  success  you  deserve  so  highly  in  stand¬ 
ing  alone  and  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
so-called  farm  papers  on  the  questions  of 
such  vital  interest  to  the  farmer,  I  beg  to 
remain.  c.  f.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  either  refuse 
or  neglect  to  stand  for  the  square  deal 
without  regard  to  persons  or  positions. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  high  and  the 
rich  are  better  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  than  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  latter  most 
need  help  and  support,  and  when  we 
help  a  poor  man  to  make  a  start  in  the 
world  we  confess  to  just  a  little  more 
personal  satisfaction  than  when  we 
merely  help  a  man  of  means  to  do  just 
a  little  better,  no  matter  how  worthy  he 
may  be.  Do  not  get  the  idea  from  this 
that  we  discredit  the  successful  and 
prosperous  man.  Far  from  it.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
and  if  by  intelligence,  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance  one  succeeds  where  others  fail 
the  successful  man  if  honest  should  be 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  he 
usually  is.  When  a  boy  I  once  heard  a 
wise  poor  man  say :  “I  would  always 
rather  live  among  wealthy  farm  neigh¬ 
bors  than  among  poor  ones  like  myself. 
I  can  get  some  favor  of  the  prosperous 
neighbor,  but  the  poor  ones  are  as  hard 
up  as  myself.”  That  is  as  sound  a  piece 
of  philosophy  to-day  as  it  was  when  I 
heard  it  35  years  ago. 

On  March  21  last  I  bought  a  Planet,  Jr., 
No.  1.  combined  seed  drill  and  cultivator 
from  Joseph  W.  Kirchner,  156  North  street, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  I  expected  to  get  a  new 
machine,  but  he  -persuaded  me  to  take  a 
second-hand  one.  I  paid  him  for  it,  and 
have  his  receipt  for  a  No.  1.  After  re¬ 
peated  demands  he  sent  me  a  Planet  Jr., 
No.  2,  with  no  marker  or  attachments.  I 
also  paid  him  for  a  Humphrey  hand  hoe 
which  he  never  sent.  I  am  so  far  away 
I  do  not  want  to  bother  to  sue  him,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  him  make  good. 

Connecticut.  c.  e. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Kirchner  about  this 
complaint,  and  asked  him  to  send  this 
customer  what  he  bought  and  paid  for. 
He  replied  that  we  had  better  leave  the 
matter  to  the  complainant  and  himself 
to  adjust.  We  were  willing  enough  to 
do  this,  but  we  have  given  him  over  a 
month,  and  no  adjustment  has  been 
made.  The  amount  involved  is  not 
large,  but  it  looks  like  a  deliberate 
breach  of  trust,  and  Mr.  Kirchner’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  send  the  implement  he  sold 
and  receipted  for  would  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  ordering  this  kind  of  goods 
from  some  one  who  has  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  customers. 


What  can  you  tell  me  abou  the  “Acousti- 
con,”  made  by  the  General  Acoustics  Co., 
1265  Broadway,  New  York  City?  Will  this 
appliance  do  what  it  is  claimed  to  do? 
I  have  been  trying  to  have  them  send  me 
one  on  trial,  but  they  have  an  iron-clad 
contract  that  I  must  sign  first  that  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sale  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is 
a  very  helpful  and  interesting  department 
and  worth  the  subscription  alone. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  p.  o. 

This  is  an  instrument  alleged  to  cure 
deafness.  Our  information  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  these  instruments  are  worse 
than  useless.  Sometimes  they  stimulate 
the  membrane  of  the  ear  for  a  time, 
and  the  patient  is  led  to  believe  he  has 
received  benefits,  but  the  stimulation  is 
nothing  more  than  an  irritation  and 
soon  the  conditions  become  worse  than 
before.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
squandered  yearly  by  people  with  ear 
trouble  in  payment  for  things  of  this 
kind.  The  manufacturers  simply  rely 
on  the  promise  of  relief  to  the  afflicted 
for  the  sale  of  the  implements  at  high 
prices.  They  do  not  give  the  promised 
relief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  their  use 
be  persisted  in  greater  injury  usually 
follows. 


I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  know  about 
the  Creditors'  League  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
One  of  their  representatives  was  here  and 
wanted  me  to  let  him  collect  205  old 
accounts.  He  to  collect  them  for  50  per 
cent  of  the  collections.  I  finally  consented 
and  he  read  a  paper  he  wanted  me  to 
sign.  He  explained  it  very  cleverly,  and 
I  signed  it  without  readiug  it  myself.  He 
said  it  was  optional  with  me  whether  I 
sent  any  account  or  not.  A  few  days  later 
I  received  what  they  say  is  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  I  signed.  I  have  written  them 
that  I  x’enudiate  the  whole  affair,  and  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  them,  for  no  court  would 
uphold  them,  but  they  will  annoy  me  for 
a  time  I  expect.  I  send  the  papers  to  you 
as  you  may  be  able  to  save  annoyance  to 
others.  reader. 

New  York. 

The  contract  referred  to  provides  that 
the  farmer  must  send  them  accounts 
against  30  or  more  persons  amounting 
to  $300  or  over  for  collection  within  15 
days.  In  another  clause  toward  the  last 
of  the  contract  it  is  provided  very  inno¬ 
cently  that  if  either  party  fails  to  fulfill 
his  part  of  the  agreement  he  becomes 
indebted  to  the  other  party  for  $50.  In 
other  words,  if  the  farmer  fails  to  send 
30  accounts  amounting  to  $300  within 
15  days  he  is  to  pay  the  Creditors’ 
League  $50.  We  agree  entirely  with  our 
correspondent.  No  court  would  enforce 
such  a  contract,  secured  under  such 
circumstances,  but  it  will  save  possible 
annoyance  to  avoid  the  contract  entirely. 
In  any  event,  before  you  authorize  any 
person  or  agency  to  collect  accounts  for 
you,  it  will  be  well  to  make  sure  that 
you  will  be  able  to  collect  your  share 
of  the  account  from  the  collector  after  he 
has  got  it.  Frequently  this  is  a  harder 
job  than  the  collection  of  the  original 
account. 


It  scorned  that  T  must  give  up  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  thinking  it  over,  and  having  a  little 
herd  of  Jerseys  (and  they  are  doing  finely), 
I  felt  for  their  reputation  I  must  keep  up 
with  the  paper.  I  have  no  high-sounding, 
jaw-breaking  names  for  them,  just  Lucy, 
Laura,  Jewel,  Bossy,  the  Davis  cow  and  the 
Brown  Jersey,  but  they  fit  their  papers  and 
fill  the  pail.  s.  k. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Everyone  intex-ested  in  agriculture  or 
stock  raising,  or  having  any  sense  of  honor, 
should  take  pi-ide  in  a  publication  that 
has  exposed  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and  up¬ 
held  the  principle  of  right  and  honor  and 
justice  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  in  this 
case.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  who  have 
read  it  will  he  now  thoroughly  confident 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  making  honest,  con¬ 
tinuous  efforts  for  the  rights  of  its  lead¬ 
ers,  and  that  it  is  “dependable’  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  By  reason  of  this  case  and  other 
matters  you  have  taken  up  within  the 
past  year  I  realize  as  never  befoi-e  the 
influence  and  power  of  a  shower  of  well- 
directed  postage  stamps.  l.  q. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  we  were  to  print  all  the  letters  like 
the  above  which  come  to  us  there  would 
be  nothing  else  in  the  paper.  There 
never  were  such  good  friends  as  the 
members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  They 
see  what  this  postage  stamp  vote  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  they  also  see  that  the  larger 
the  family  the  more  power  in  the  vote. 
Wherever  they  go  these  friends  talk  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  hand  out  these  little  enve¬ 
lopes.  Hundreds  of  these  come  back 
with  the  dime,  and  the  great  majority 
become  yearly  subscribers.  We  have 
plenty  more  of  them  for  you  if  you  can 
extend  the  work.  j.  j.  d. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMIC  HEN. 

In  this  day  of  many  improved  breeds 
it  is  the  custom  to  depreciate  all  cross¬ 
breeds  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this 
feeling  in  the  commercial  interest  in  pure- 
breds  which  dominates  the  poultry  press. 
As  an  ardent  fancier  I  would  be  the  last 
to  decry  the  established  breeds.  Never¬ 
theless  I  would  not  confuse  the  two  distinct 
phases  of  poultry,  the  beautiful  and  the 
useful.  Aside  from  its  commercial  aspect, 
there  would  be  but  little  interest  in  pure¬ 
bred  fowls.  As  it  is,  when  conducted  with 
system  and  intelligence,  it  overshadows  the 
utility  side  in  profit.  But  just  the  same 
there  exist  a  dozen  (I  might  have  multi¬ 
plied),  who  dabble  in  fancy-priced  stock 
to  one  who  really  makes  it  remunerative, 
but  finally  content  themselves  with  the 
practical  profits — if  any — at  food  prices. 
There  is  perhaps  a  growing  tendency  to 
regard  merely  the  food  market  as  the  only 
source  of  returns,  which  is  the  safe  course 
for  the  unversed  in  fancy  points  of  fowls, 
including  most  farmers.  To  these  there 
is  no  advantage  in  keeping  to  a  pure  breed, 
but  a  distinct  loss,  in  the  measure  that 
judicious  crossing  may  augment  returns. 
In  England  the  benefits  of  crossing  are 
better  appreciated ;  and  poultry  papers 
carry  a  long  list  of  advei-tisements  of  eggs 
for  sale  from  specified  crosses.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  utility  breeder  aims  largely  at  the 
carcass,  as  eggs  are  brought  in  at  less  than 
cost  of  home  production.  With  ourselves, 
where  eggs  lead  meat  in  importance,  the 
superior  utility  of  the  crossbred  hen  is  still 
more  marked. 

A  half  century  ago  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  discriminating  poultrymen  to 
cross  Pit  Game  males  upon  Partridge 
Cochin  females  to  get  the  most  dependable 
early  and  continuous  layers.  Our  better 
knowledge  of  breeding  pi-oblems  comprehends 
the  theory  of  such  crossing.  The  early 
Cochins,  although  excellent  layers,  were 
handicapped  by  their  “too,  too  solid  flesh,” 
which  was  so  modified  in  the  offspring  by 
the  Game's  vital  temperament  as  to  give 
a  uniform  type,  following  the  Game  closely 
in  appearance,  long-lived,  wide  rangers  and 
good  foragers,  remarkable  layers  at  all 
seasons,  and  superior  as  sitters  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  their  young  to  anything  else 
known  then  or  since.  The  tendency  of  im¬ 
proved  breeds  is  toward  artificial  extremes, 
but  the  result  of  such  a  cross  is  a  short 
cut  hack  to  nature  and  a  return  to  vigor — • 
a  trait  that  as  the  foundation  of  useful 
performance  in  any  race  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  is  too  generally  ignored.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  pertinent :  Why  not  make  and  per¬ 
petuate  such  a  stock  as  an  improved  breed, 
thus  averting  the  necessity  of  a  cross  for 
each  generation?  The  best  answer  to  which 
is  to  cite  that  principle  in  correct  breed¬ 
ing  which  is  lacking  in  thoroughbred  mat¬ 
ings  but  regained  in  judicious  crossing, 
which  calls  for  the  union  of  contrasted 
types  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
highest  virility  in  offspring.  The  long- 
continued  breeding  of  Leghorns  and  Rocks, 
for  example,  has  fixed  their  respective 
types.  Although  in  a  high  degree  arti¬ 
ficial,  these  remain  vigorous,  as  is  shown 
by  their  successful  propagation.  The  theory 
underlying  their  advantageous  blending  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  type  possesses 
a  point  of  weakness  which  the  other 
abundantly  supplements,  in  addition  to  the 
impulse  to  vigor  suggested  by  their  mutual 
unlikeness.  We  may  classify  the  Leghorn 
as  of  the  nervous-sanguine  type,  the  latter 
part  of  which  term  denotes  “blood-forming,” 
or  possessing  the  power  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  food  rapidly.  Rapid  production  of 
eggs  calls  for  cori’esponding  l-apid  develop¬ 
ment  of  blood,  and  it  is  this  trait  that 
causes  their  combs  to  grow  rapidly  and  to 
large  size.  In  sexual  powei’s  the  Leghorn 
represents  an  unbalanced  development,  as 
compared  with  the  normal  fowl’s  physique. 
The  Rock  represents  the  opposite  tendency, 
its  propensity  to  store  assimilated  food 
within  the  body  being  as  marked  as  is  the 
Leghorn’s  laying  tendency.  The  Rock  is 
thus  eminently  calculated  to  supply  the 
Leghorn's  chief  lack — adaptability  to  with¬ 
stand  cold.  The  Pit  Game  has  been  crossed 
upon  the  Rock  with  good  results  as  to 
improve  laying  capacity ;  but  of  recent 
years  we  hear  little  said  of  this  cross, 
which  would  be  superior  where  chicks  are 
raised  by  the  natural  method.  The  half- 
blood  Leghorn  still  remains  somewhat 
flighty,  and  the  management  of  such  as 
sitters  is  a  disagreeable  task. 

The  bi’eeder  for  eggs  who  is  not  circum¬ 
stanced  to  derive  enhanced  returns  from 
purebreds  would  do  well  to  test  the  benefits 
of  judicious  crossing.  I  use  the  term 
judicious  advisedly,  for  the  haphazard  mix¬ 
ing  of  races  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
pure  breeding.  The  flock  should  be  alike 
for  best  results  in  feeding.  Whatever  the 
breeds  to  be  crossed  there  is  only  one 

proper  way,  namely,  the  male  of  the 

smaller,  more  active  type  with  females  of 

the  other  extreme.  Experience  proves  the 
opposite  way  unsatisfactory.  The  Leghorn 
-Rock  ci’oss  has  been  adopted  by  many 
bi’eeders  for  Winter  eggs,  having  sur¬ 

vived  a  comparative  test  with  the  various 


purebreds  for  this  purpose.  The  white 
varieties  of  both  breeds  are  most  commonly 
used,  which  gives  a  flock  of  uniformly  white 
chicks.  If  the  Barred  Rock  is  used  for  the 
foundation,  the  cross  of  a  white  male  gives 
a  larger  range  of  colors  from  barred  to 
white,  and  occasionally  a  black  chick ;  and 
a  brown  male  with  barred  females  produces 
a  black  flock,  with  some  specimens  show¬ 
ing  reddish  feathers.  If  both  the  Leghorn 
male  and  Rock  females  are  buff  this  color 
is  perpetuated.  In  a  future  article  the 
writer  will  tell  some  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  pure  races  of  fowls. 

F.  W.  PROCTOR. 


INBREEDING  OF  SQUABS. 

What  is  the  cause  of  pigeons  when  they 
have  young  in  the  nest,  taking  care  of  one 
and  not  caring  for  the  other?  j.  w.  w. 
Manorville,  N.  Y. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  trouble,  which 
is  frequent  and  decidedly  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  among  squab  breeders,  is  “inbreed¬ 
ing.”  Enough  attention  is  not  given  to 
relationship  of  cock  and  hen  when  mat¬ 
ing.  This  inbreeding  shows  its  results 
in  the  young,  many  of  them  not  having 
strength  enough  to  take  the  nourishment 
the  parents  offer  them.  Frequently  they 
are  malformed.  You  may  prolong  their 
existence  one  or  two  weeks  by  transfer¬ 
ring  the  frail  ones  to  nests  that  contain 
a  single  squab  much  younger,  but  of  the 
same  size,  but  as  the  final  outcome  is 
inevitable,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  cause 
and  to  do  this  you  must  commence  at 
the  beginning.  Keep  a  loft  register  and 
band  all  youngsters  you  intend  to  raise. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  mating  the 
young  birds  you  can  accurately  tell  by 
referring  to  their  band  numbers  and  the 
loft  register  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
new  pair  is  related.  If  related,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mate,  for  it 
surely  and  quickly  brings  trouble  and 
financial  loss.  The  loft  register  is  of 
great  value,  and  no  squab  breeder  should 
be  without  it,  if  he  wishes  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  business.  It  enables  him  to 
tell  without  a  doubt,  just  which  pairs  of 
breeders  are  his  moneymakers.  It  brings 
to  light  the  many  pairs  that  are  causing 
him  only  loss  and  trouble.  These  last 
should  be  promptly  separated  and  mat¬ 
ed  to  new  stock.  In  buying  new  stock 
be  sure  to  get  an  entirely  new  line.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  poor  squabs  in  the  nest 
is  vermin.  If  the  nest  is  made  of  hay 
and  straw  and  overrun  with  lice,  the 
squabs  cannot  and  do  not  grow.  Still 
another  cause  is  roup.  But  these  are 
merely  passive.  Inbreeding  is  the  main 
cause,  and  the  one  most  to  be  feared,  so 
make  this  your  field  of  battle. 

Ohio.  P.  B.  RUGGLES. 

212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
2ia-lJ>age  I1  ree  Catalog — illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
ixew  York;  Bob  ton;  Chicago:  Kansas  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng. 


DC  If  I II  nilOlfC— Madison  Square,  N.  Y., 
■  CIV  111  UvulVw  December,  1907,  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  winners,  April  hatched.  Pen  of  5,  good  utility 
stock,  $10.  Leghorns,  Single  and  Rose  Comb,  are 
real  egg  machines.  Pen  ol  6,  April  hatched,  good 
utility  stock,  $10.  Best,  very  choice,  snow  white, 
yellow  legs,  well  marked,  Pen  of  6,  for  $15.  Fifty 
pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Japanese  Breed  Ducks. 
Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free,  C,  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS- You  can  buy  high 
class  Breeders  from  me  now  for  less  than  half 
what  they  would  cost  you  next  winter  or  spring. 
You  may  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

COLLINS,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

All  Breeds  ol  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred  Poultry. 

RARY  PUIPIf  Q — Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DHD  I  UniuaO  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  fOc.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Oi’pingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.Reds— 100  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhoolc.N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 


I— Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


<1 


Send  for  our  Terms 
to  Subscription 
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MARKETS 


Prices  noted  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  17,  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified. 

GRAINS. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  North’n  Duluth  —  @1.20 

No.  2,  Red,  in  elevator...  —  @1.00 


Corn  . 

82 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  . 

.  54 

@  67 

Rye  .  — 

MILLFEED. 

@  74 

Cornmeal.  ton  .  . .  . 

@33.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 

. 23.00 

@24.50 

Middlings  . . 

. 25.00 

@29.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  . 

@20.50 

Hominv  Chop  . 

.  . 

@27.50 

Oil  Meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

@31.00 

Prices  for  large 

bales ;  small 

bales  50 

cents  to  $1  per  ton 
weak. 

less.  Market 

dull  and 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

. 15.00 

@.16.00 

No.  2  . 

. 13.00 

@14.00 

No.  3  . 

. 11.00 

@12.00 

Clover  Mixed  . . . 

. 10.00 

@14.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . . . 

. 11 .00 

@13.00 

Short  and  oat  . 

.  8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.3.1  per  40- 
quart  can.  netting  2%  cents  to  26-cent 


zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  .  22  @  22% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  21 

State  Dairy  .  19  @  21 

Factory  .  17  @  19 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  fancy .  11  %  @  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime  10  @  10% 

Full  cream,  common  ....  8%@  8% 

Skims,  fair  to  good .  3  @  5% 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 25  @  26 

White,  good  to  choice .  22  @  24 

Brown  and  mixed,  fancy.  .  23  @  24 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice . 21  @22 

Fair  to  good .  .18  @  20 

Western  .  15  @  21 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.10  @2.40 

Medium  . 2.10  @2.40 

Pea  . 2.20  @2.70 

Red  Kidney . 1.50  @1.90 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.90  @  — 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  choice  .  8  @  9 

Evap.,  prime .  7%@  — 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian...  6%@  — • 

Evap.,  common  to  fair..  5%@  6% 

Chopped,  1907,  160  lbs ....  1.50  @  62% 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.. 1.45  @  50 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907,  lb. .  23  @  24 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  N’n  Spy,  bbl . 1.00  @2.50 

Baldwin  . 1.00  @2.00 

Russet,  Roxbury  . 1.00  @1.50 

Russet,  Golden  . 1.00  @1.50 

Astrachan  . 2.00  @2.75 

Sour  Bough  . 2.00  @2.50 

Sweet  Bough  . 2.00  @2.25 

New  apples,  %-bbl.  basket..  50  @1.00 

Pears,  S’n,  Le  Conte,  bbl.. 2. 00  @4.50 

Nearby,  ordinary,  bbl....  2.00  @3.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Belie  of  Ga., 

carrier  .  75  @1.12 

Ga.,  Elberta  .  75  @1.12 

Ga.,  defective,  all  kinds...  50  .  @  65 
Md.  and  Del.,  basket....  30  @  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier .  40  @  60 

Cherries,  Sour,  quart .  5  @  6 

Sour.  8-lb.  basket .  35  @  60 

Currants,  large,  quart  ....  5  @  7 

Large,  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  lb .  5  @  — 


Blackberries,  Del  &  Md.,  qt.  4  @  6 

.Ter.,  fancy,  quart .  7  @  8 

.Ter.,  average,  quart  ....  4  @  6 

Raspberries,  Red,  fancy, 

large  pint  .  7  @  8 

Red,  usual  quality,  pint.  5  @  6 

Black  Cap,  pint  .  4  @  5 

Huckleberries,  Del  &  Md.,  qt  4  @  7 

Pa.  &  Jer.,  Mountain,  qt.  .  6  @  11 

Other  Jersey,  quart .  4  @  7 

Gooseberries,  extra  large  Eng¬ 
lish,  quart  .  12  @  15 

Large,  quart  .  9  @  TO 

Small  to  medium,  qt .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  S’n.  st’d’rd  crate  40  @1.00 

Calif.,  standard  crate ....  1.00  @2.00 

Arizona,  standard  crate.  .  .1.75  @2.00 

Md..  standard  crate  .  75  @1.00 

Virginia,  crate  .  50  @1.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 100.00  @200.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  L.  T.,  in  bulk,  bbl.  2.75 

Jersey,  bbl . 2.50 

S’n.  extra  prime,  bbl....  — 

S’n,  good  to  prime  . 2.50 

S’n,  common  . 2.00 

S’n,  culls  .  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  .Ter.,  basket.  1.50 

Beets,  100  bunches  .  — 

Carrots,  new,  100  bunches.  .  — 


Corn.  Hackensack,  100 . T.00 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Cucumbers.  Va..  bbl . 1.25 

Baltimore,  bushel  basket..  90 
Jersey,  Mon.  Co.,  box....  75 

South  Jersey,  box .  60 

Hothouse,  basket  . 2.00 

Cucumber  pickles,  bbl . 2.50 

Cabbage.  100  . 4.00 

Eggplants,  Norfolk,  60-quart 

crate  . 2.00 

Jersey,  box  .  75 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb.  . .  5 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel .  75 

Lima  beans,  Md.  and  Del., 

basket  . 3.00 

Jersey,  basket  . 4.00 

Onions,  Sheter  Island,  yel¬ 
low,  barrel  . 2.00 

Other  L.  I.,  bbl . 2.00 

Egyptian,  bag  . 1.25 

.Ter.,  small,  white,  bkt.  .1.12 
.Ter.,  large,  white,  bkt. .  75 

Jer.  &  S’n,  yellow,  bkt ...  85 

Bermuda,  crate  .  75 

Okra,  Jersey,  100 .  — 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box  .  50  . 

Peas,  State,  large,  basket.  1.25 

Romaine,  barrel  .  50 

String  beans,  State,  bu. -bkt.  1.00 
Spinach,  nearby,  -barrel ...  .1.00 
Squash,  Jersey,  white,  box..  30 

Jersey,  yellow,  box .  20 

Southern,  barrel  .  40 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White,  100  bunches  _ 1.00 

Tomatoes,  Norfolk,  carrier.  .  30 

Del.  &  Md..  carrier .  30 

.Ter.,  Mon.  Co.,  Acme,  box.  1.50 
•Ter.,  Mon.  Co.,  usual  kinds.1.00 

So.  Jersey,  Acme  . 1.25 

So.  Jer.,  usual  kinds....  60 
Baltimore,  box  .  90 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  lb .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  7 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  .13 

Chickens,  best  .  26 

Common  to  good  .  16 

Fowls  .  11 

Spring  Ducks  .  13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 6.00 

Oxen  and  stags . 3.85 

Bulls  . 2.75 

Cows  . 1.50 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.00 

Hogs  . 5.50 


@3.75 

@3.00 

@3.25 

@3.00 

@2.25 

@1.00 

@2.25 

@1.00 

@1.00 

@1.50 

@1.50 

@1.50 

@1.75 

@1.00 

@1.25 

@1.00 

@2.25 

@3.50 

@6.00 


@2.50 
@1.00 
@  6 
@1.50 

@4.00 

@5.00 


@2.50 
@2.50 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.12 
@  — 
@  15 
@  75 

@1.50 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@  40 
@  30 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@  50 
@  60 
@2.00 
@  1 .50 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@1.00 


@  18 
@  13 
@  8 
@  11 

@  12 
@  8 


@  17 
@  30 
@  24 
@  14 
@  14 
@3.00 


@7.25 
@5.00 
@3.65 
@  4.35 
@8.00 
@4.50 
@7.25 
@6.50 


WOOL. 

Market  unchanged  as  to  price,  but  trade 
appears  to  be  picking  up  a  little  in  western 
markets.  Local  prices  in  the  East : 

Fine  unwashed  .  14  @  15 

MVdium  .  17  @  18 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  earliest  loads  from 
Hackensack  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  TOO. 
The  bulk  of  the  nearby  crop  is  late  be¬ 
cause  of  dry  weather. 

Potatoes  from  Ixing  Island  and  Jersey 
have  sold  up  to  $3.75  per  barrel,  but  $3 
is  nearer  an  average  for  good  stock.  The 
drought  has  made  many  small  tubers,  and 
grub  work  is  evident. 

Capt.  A.  G.  Thomsen,  of  the  Scandinav- 
ian-American  Line,  has  just  arrived  at 
New  York  on  his  299th  trip  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  On  his  return  King  Oscar  II  will 
present  him  a  gold  medal  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  notable  record. 

Fruits. — Some  first  quality  new  apples 
have  sold  above  $2  per  barrel,  shaken  fruit 
and  windfalls  bring  $1  or  less.  The  texture 
of  most  Summer  apples  is  so  soft  that 
they  soon  spoil  if  bruised,  and  it  is  Bard 
to  barrel  them  tight  enough  to  avoid  going 
slack.  Baskets  appear  to  be  the  better 
package.  Peaches  have  again  been  very 
low,  some  going  at  40  cents  per  20-quart 
carrier.  Currants  and  all  berries  are  down, 
not  because  there  is  a  surplus,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  damage  by  hot  weather.  The 
muskmelon  market  is  entirely  upset,  south¬ 
ern  stock  scarcely  paying  freight,  and  only 
a  few  western  selling  above  $2  per  bushel 
crate. 

Selling  Eggs. — I  have  been  wondering 
if  there  were  not  some  dealers  or  others 


in  the  city  who  would  order  eggs  from 
the  country  and  pay  for  them  in  advance? 
We  order  goods  from  the  city  and  send  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Why  not  pay  the  man 
in  the  country  for  his  produce  in  advance? 
I  would  like  to  find  some  one  in  New  York 


Fine  Berkshire  Pigs  farrowed  March  23d.  Highclere 
Strain  $7.  Hawthorne  Farm,  Wilii&msville,  N.V. 


FflR  9  A|  C-AT  A  SACRIFICE— Three  rows, 
I  Ull  OnLL  mixed  Alderney  breed;  two  for  $50 
eacii.  One  heifer,  just  milking,  $75.  K.  OROWLKY, 
185th  St.,  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


city  to  whom  I  could  ship  one  or  two 
cases  of  eggs  per  week  and  get  my  pay  in 
advance.  I  could  give  them  good  eggs  and 
at  a  price  that  should  be  satisfactory.  We 
often  get  above  quotations  for  nice  eggs 
through  commission  merchants,  but  I  would 
be  satisfied  to  receive  the  highest  quoted 
price  for  them.  Are  there  not  small  groc¬ 
ers  who  would  do  that?  •  p.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  know  no  one  who  would  do  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  possible  to  get  all  the  eggs 
wanted  on  time  or  a  cash-on-delivery  basis. 
Your  experience  with  commission  men  has 
been  favorable,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion  that,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
this  is  the  best  way  to  sell  eggs..  The 
man  who  offers  a  fixed  price  a  month  in 
advance  must  safeguard  himself  against  a 
decline,  and  is  likely  to  make  the  price  on 
this  basis.  A  commission  man  who  is 
honest  and  knows  his  business  will  get  at 
least  the  market  price  at  the  time  the 
eggs  are  sold.  If  the  shipper  wishes  to 
guard  against  a  serious  decline  he  can  put 
a  limit  on  his  eggs,  with  the  alternative  of 
storing  for  a  short  time  in  case  of  a  sudden 
glut. 

Freight  Rates.— The  N.  Y.  Central  an¬ 
nounces  an  increase  in  freight  rates  to  take 
place  within  a  month.  Among  the  articles 
advanced  are  packing  house  goods,  sugar, 
coffee,  condensed  milk,  flour  and  other 
grain  products.  An  official  says  that  this 
increase,  while  of  great  advantage  to  the 
railroad,  will  be  scattered  about  so  widely 
among  the  consumers  who  “pay  the 
freight,”  that  it  will  be  scarcely  noticeable. 
Consumers  will  be  highly  gratified  at  hav¬ 
ing  their  pockets  picked  in  such  a  skilful 
and  genteel  manner.  Wlmt  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  this  “hemming  and  hawing”  by 
railroad  officials — interviews,  statements, 
speeches  and  “inspired”  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles?  Why  not  come  out 
plainly  and  say  :  “We  need  the  money  and 
are  going  to  take  this  way  of  getting  it.” 
The  reason  is  that  they  well  know  that, 
because  of  the  unusual  privileges  secured  by 
their  charters  they  are  in  duty  bound  to 
give  the  public  more  consideration  than  a 
cross-roads  grocer  who  may  arbitrarily  fix 
his  prices  as  high  as  he  feels  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  pay.  We  do  not  believe  in  in¬ 
discriminate  pounding  of  the  railroads 
merely  because  they  are  14  grasping  corpora¬ 
tions,”  but  submit  that  before  passing  the 
hat  or  expecting  the  public  to  “carry”  them, 
they  should  see  ‘  that  their  business  is 
carried  on  with  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  approaching  in  degree  that  found  nec¬ 
essary  in  farm  operations  and  mercantile 
life.  It  is  true  that  a  few  railroads  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  this,  but  many  more  do  not. 
The  waste  from  shiftless  methods  alone 
is  enormous.  Through  lack  of  inspection 
and  necessary  repairs  track  and  equipment 
get  into  condition  to  invite  serious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  accidents.  Material  is  left  beside 
the  track  or  kicking  around  in  storage 
yards,  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
such  stuff  is  stolen  by  junk  men.  In  one 
case  noted  10  brand  new  locomotives  were 
left  on  a  siding  for  two  months  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  were  shockingly  rusty 
from  the  weather.  If  no  shed  room  were 
available  a  little  oil  and  elbow  grease  would 


BROOKSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

We  ai-fj  making  special  offers  on  some  nicely  bred 
Bull  Calves,  also  one  two-year-old  Bull  of  A  R 
breeding.  Address 

Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Hopkinton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Hickory  Hill  Farm, 


61%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Foul 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 


1  try 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

»T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Dl, EASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  <  'oni- 

*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  18118.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  U00PWARK,  802  Greenwich  St.,  V. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  C)  COUGHLAN, 

164  Du&ne  Street  :  :  New  york. 


uoai  x  uuaueipnia.  want  married  man  who  can 
grow  vegetables  for  my  family  and  for  market  if 
desired,  and  who  understands  berries  and  small 
fruit.  Six  room  house,  milk,  garden,  etc.,  ami  fair 
wages.  Give  full  particulars  of  self  and  family  in 
first  ;  ®lso  give  references.  JAMES  R. 

GWILLIAM,  1339  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTFfl— Mal?  and  wite’  Protestant,  oil  gentle- 
Iinil  I  LU  man’s  place  in  Connecticut.  Modern 
cottage 'given,  with  sitting  and  diningrooms;  two 
kitchens,  hot  and  cold  water,  w.  c.  in  house,  three 
sleeping  rooms.  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
Churches  within  eighth  mile.  Man  must  he  good 
dairy  man,  four  to  six  cows  only;  must  keep  lawns 
and  walks  in  good  order;  he  generally  useful  and 
cheerful  worker.  Wife  to  have  charge  of  chickens 
and  chicken  houses.  Board  help,  if  required. 
Wages  for  couple,  $40  per  month.  To  faithful  and 
reliable  couple,  a  permanent  and  good  home  is  as¬ 
sured.  Address,  with  references,  COUPLE,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WRITF  J-  !?•  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
if  ill  i  i  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


YVANTED— Farm  of  about  100  acres,  within  100 
TT  miles  of  New  York  City;  state  location,  price 
and  terms.  FARMER,  Box  3G3,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


VALLEY  RANCH  FOR  SALE  in  State  of  Washington. — 

Quarter  section  of  fine  bottom  land.  House  and 
barns;  40  acres  wire  fence.  State  road  34  mile  east; 
C.  M.  &  S.  P.  R.R.,  %  west.  About  two  and  a  half 
million  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  Price,  $3,500. 

C.  «I.  ANDREWS,  Clearwater,  Washington 


QKfl  ARRF  STOCK  FARM  ill  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
GUU  nuilL  Good  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Va. 


YOU  CAY  EASILY 
F  I  X  I>  THE  FAR  XI 

you  want  through  “Strout’a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  of  America,”  our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrated  cataloguo  of  bargains,  with  State 
maps,  mailed  FREE;  wo  pay  R.  R.  fare;  0,000  farm* 
for  sale  in  14  States.  E.  A.  bTROUT  CO.,  World’* 
Largest  Farm  Dealers,  10 J  Nassau  St.,  Now  York. 


10  ACHE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Price  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale;  stock,  im¬ 
plements  and  crops  all  included.  Good  two-story 
frame  house,  barn  and  chicken  house;  located  on 
fine  road,  1U  miles  from  station;  convenient  to 
school,  churches  and  desirable  neighbors;  9  acres 
cleared;  1  in  wood;  fruited  to  peaches,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  cherries  and  plums:  ^2  acre  of  grapes;  U4 
acres  of  blackberries,  which  netted  owner  over 
$200;  also  large  strawberry  bed.  Included  are  all 
crops,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  several  varieties  of  beans,  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  peas,  lettnee,  etc.;  horse,  2 
harnesses,  wagons,  buggy,  2  pigs,  50  paying  liens, 
200  to  300  young  chickens,  guinea  hens,  ducks  and 
pigeons,  etc.  Incubators,  brooders  and  numerous 
other'farm  implements.  Only  $1,97)0,  part  cash.  Must 
act  quickly.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


have  prevented  the  damage.  Extravagant 
salaries  are  paid  to  incompetent  men  who 
have  a  pull,  or  those  able  to  hypnotize  law 
makers  with  their  purse  or  personality. 
Farmers  and  merchants  who  do  business  in 
such  a  shipshod  manner  soon  “peter  out.” 

W.  W.  H. 


HOME-GROWN  DAIRY  RATIONS. 

C.  E.  T..  Chelsea,  Mass. — I  am  about  to 
start  farming  in  southern  New  Hampshire. 
Would  it  be  possible  and  profitable  for  me 
to  raise  my  whole  ration  for  a  dairy  herd, 
the  main  product  butter?  I  shall  soil  the 
cattle  as  well  as  have  a  silo.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  less  feed  I  have  to  buy  the 
more  profit  there  will  be  for  me.  Am  I 
right? 

Ans. — The  articles  by  John  McLen¬ 
nan,  page  377,  outline  the  most  practical 
plan  for  doing  this  that  we  have  seen. 
He  uses  rye,  millet,  oats  and  peas, 
Soy  beans,  clover,  corn  and  Alfalfa. 
We  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  raise 
all  the  food  required  unless  you  can 
make  a  success  of  Alfalfa.  While  it 
might  be  possible  to  follow  such  a  plan 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  farm  might 
be  such  that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  raise  corn  for  silage,  clover  for  hay 
and  buy  bran  or  cotton-seed  meal. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root . 1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas.  .  2.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  aeBttie . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Chrysanthemums,  Herrington  . . 50 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Earm  Grasses,  Spillman  .  1.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson  .  1.25 

Farmers  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Fertility  of  The  I,and,  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt . 1.75 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Forcing  Book.  Bailey .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson..  1.50 

Injurious  Insects,  Chittenden .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey  .  1.50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.00 

Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.00 

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn.  .  1.25 


THE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER,  New  York. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN/* 

,  „  ..  .  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  halt  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Send  for  Catalogue.  TUfi  TJEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mtrs.,  Meagher  and  loth  MU.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUK  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
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T'1-IEC  KtJKAL  NEW-VORKER 


•Tilly  25,  1008, 


HUMOROUS 


The  poach  crop  is  frosted  and  ruined,  1  see. 
It's  dead  as  a  mackerel  ever  could  he — 
Ah,  well,  it’s  no  more  than  we  ought  to 
expect ; 

The  world  as  a  whole  is  teetotally  wrecked ; 
The  weather's  gone  wrong,  and  the  market 
is  bad. 

And  I  can’t  hear  a  song  that  is  other  than 
sad, 

And  misfortune  comes  on  without  whis¬ 
per  of  warning — 

And  the  coffee  was  cold  at  my  breakfast 
this  morning.  — Chicago  Post. 

“O  George,  can’t  you  just  smell  the 
salt  water?”  “More  than  that,  Maria;  I 
can  taste  it  in  the  ice  cream.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“After  all,  it  pays  to  be  honest.”  “Yes, 
only” —  “Only  what?”  “You  can’t  al¬ 
ways  be  certain  whom  it  pays.” — Nash¬ 
ville  American. 

Artist  :  “When  you  fish  for  a  big 
haul,  what  bait  do  you  use?”  Railroad 
Magnate  (absently)  :  “Rebate.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 

“You  look  pale  and  thin.  What’s 
got  you?”  “Work!  From  morning  till 
night,  and  only  a  one-hour  rest.’  “How 
long  have  you  been  at  it?”  “I  begin 
to-morrow.” — Ulk. 

Young  Fitznoodle  (with  a  yawn)  : 
“Ya-as,  weally,  it  costs  me  five  thousand 
a  year  just  to  live,  don’t  y’  know.” 
Farmer  Hardpan :  “Don’t  ye  pay  it ! 
’Tain’t  wuth  it.” — Judge. 

“Didn’t  I  see  the  grocer’s  boy  kiss 
you  this  morning,  Martha?”  “Yes’m. 
But  he  ain’t  to  blame,  ma’am.  ’Twas 
the  iceman  set  him  the  bad  example.” 
— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

Farmer  Honk  (musingly)  :  “They 
say  Deacon  Klutchpenny’s  wife  was  a 
paragon  before  he  married  her,  and — ” 
Mrs.  Honk  (briskly)  :  “Nothing  of  the 
kind !  She  was  a  Smith !  I  knew  the 
whole  family.” — Puck. 

“We  business  women,”  declared  she, 
“demand  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
this  country’s  affairs.”  “I  wish  you 
luck,”  responded  he.  “But  that’s  more 
than  we  business  men  have  ever  been 
able  to  get.” — Washington  Herald. 

“You  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,”  begain  the  man  who 
quotes.  “And  you  don’t  need  ter,”  broke 
in  the  philosopher  with  chin  whiskers. 
“Most  of  the  people  will  fool  them¬ 
selves.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Litti.e  Willie:  “I  had  a  fight  with 
Tommy  Jones,  but  he  hit  me  first.” 
Willie’s  Mamma:  “But  the  Bihle  says 
if  our  enemy  smite  us  on  one  cheek  we 
should  turn  the  other.”  Willie:  “Yes, 

I  know ;  but  he  swatted  me  on  the  nose.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

“So,’  remarked  the  boyhood  friend, 
“you  are  in  the  swim.’  “Mother  and  the 
girls  think  I  am,”  answered  Mr.  Cum- 
rox.  “But  my  personal  feelings  iare 
those  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  over¬ 
board  and  ought  to  be  hollering  for 
help.” — Washington  Star. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

TEAS  &  COFFEES 

-  1/  DDIPT  NO  COODS 

/2  I  IV  I  Ei  AT  RETAIL. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  26c.  alb. 

The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  00  Church  Street.  New  York. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
freo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  savo  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPANGLER 


LOW  DOWN  GRAIN 
AND  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


is  superior  to  other  drills.  It  is  light  in  weight  and  draft;  bss 
high  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  steel  frame ;  sows  grain  or  fertilizer 
evenly,  either  up  or  down  hill.  Being  low  in  frame,  it  is  easy 
to  <111  and  does  not  obstruct  the  driver’s  view.  Has  no  cogs  nor 
side  gear  to  break.  Farmers  can  make  no  mistake  when  they 
buy  a  Spangler  Drill,  because  each  drill  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  which 
will  tell  you  more  about  this  great  driU. 

SPAXOI.LK  MFG.  CO.,  513  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


BUY  A  l 


$49.75 


__  /  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

^  AECT  FROM  FACTORY 

hJ  ou  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest  pos- 
e  price.  We  build  wagons  for  service¬ 
rs  .  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

£j\jte  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving 
q.  e-third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval. 

ale  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  re- 


$41.50 


bo 
o> 

"fc  Q, 

r>  f-*  . 

Handy  WagonrRemovable  s  Oo  ^  i ttences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  It- 
drop  end  gate  strong  and  duf-  'c  *  or  there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today 
able.  Can’t  be  duplicated  any  ‘°.r  ,calalog  of  100  styles  and  Wholesale  Price 
where. 


List. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle  seat, 
easy  riding,  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  defies  competition. 


Rochester  Vehicle  Company,  362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


Ill 


WEAR  OUT 


■  •'•jV.V  •• 

•  :  :• 


Sea  Green  &  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  till  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  U  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It,  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


WATER  SYSTEMS  — 
AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  “0” 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Boston7®  oifr’er  street  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  14-19,  1908. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

Grand.  Circuit  Races 

Increased  Premiums  Offered  in  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLASSES 

$400.00  In  Prizes  for  Butter  Fat  Tests. 

Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 


I>AIRY  PRODUCTS  Classes  are  so  arranged 
that  every  person  who  can  do  good  dairy  work  of 
some  kind  lias  a  fair  chance  to  win  a  valuable  prize. 

Gobi  and  Silver  Medals  and  a  large  increase 
in  cash  premiums  are  offered  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  this  year. 

New  Classes  in  the  SHEEP  and  SWINE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  also  special  prizes. 

Improved  classification  and  Silver  Cups  in  the 

POUF  TRY  DEPARTMENT. 

FLovisod 


Revision  of  the  DOMESTIC  CLASSES  brings 
that  department  to  date. 

Classification  in  the  FARM  PRODUCE, 
FRUIT  and  FLOWER  DEPARTMENTS  the 
most  complete  in  years. 

The  IMPLEMENT  and  MACHINE  exhibit 
will  be  the  largest  in  years. 

The  New  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING  will 

be  completed  in  time  to  house  some  of  the  finest 
exhibits  of  machinery  ever  shown. 


Entry  Fee. 

CMTDIC0  PI  n0C-In  t*10  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  Departments  on  August  15th. 
LIi  I  n  I  L>\  II  M|«Nc-in  tlie  Dairy,  Domestic,  Farm  Produce,  Flowers  and  Fruit  on  September  5th. 
an  i  uibw  ■-  w  Implements  and  Machines  and  Butter  Fat  Test,  September  14th. 

SoncL  For  Frizo  List. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Rosenbloom  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BORROW  MONEY 

TO  BUY  A. 

MANURE  SPREADER 


r 


F  you  do  not  have  to  bor¬ 
row,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  any  event  have  a 
spreader  of  your  own  this 
year.  The  increase  in  the  first  crop 
through  the  use  of  your  spreader  will 
more  than  pay  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  cut  down  the  labor  of  ma¬ 
nure  spreading.  It  will  make  the  work 
agreeable.  There  will  be  no  waste  of 
manure.  You  will  have  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  future  crops. 

A 

manure 
spreader 
s  h  o  u  1  d 
be  con¬ 
sidered 
as  a  per- 
m  a  n  e  nt 
invest- 
ment.not 
as  a  run¬ 
ning  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e. 

For  the  only  way  you  can  get  all  the  value 
out  of  the  farm  manure  every  year  is  to 
use  a  spreader.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  results  produced  by 
hand  spreading  and  machine  spreading. 

The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 

The  Kemp  20th  Century.  Return  Apron 
Spreader 

The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  any  one  of  these  right 
working,  durable  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  not  built  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy,  but  they  have  all  the 
strength  required  by  such  machines. 
The  draft  is  as  light  as  possible  in  any 
spreader. 

The  machines  differ  in  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  but  all  have  good  strong  broad 
tired  wheels,  simple  and  strong  driving 

parts, are 

LYco'n- 
veniently 
c  on  trol¬ 
led,  and 
do  first- 
class 
work  with 
any  kind 
of  in  a- 
nure. 
Any 

H.  C.  local  agent  will  supply  cata- 
and  explain  the  distinguishing 
features  of  each  machine,  or  show  you 
a  machine  at  work  so  that  you  can 
choose  wisely. 

If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  the 
Home  Office  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


DOSS 

I  H  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  *  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wa  also  m»ke  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


CLIMAX  CUTTERS 


“The  Complete  Machine.”  Don’t  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  until  you  have  read  our  catalog. 

WARSAW-WAKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  T. 


I  Safety  Fly  Wheel  pre¬ 

vents  serious  damage. 
Controllable  Feed 
saves  work  and  power. 
Highest  Silos  no  trouble.  Greatest  capacity, 
most  substantial  and  reliable.  Free  book 
tells  how  to  judge  silo  fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  II   Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CUTTERS 

AND 

BLOWERS 


$aw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EltIF,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

Making  Good  Use  of  Horse  Labor. 

The  larger  majority  of  farmers’  gardens  here  in 
west  central  Ohio  arc  always  cut  up  more  or  less  with 
paths,  the  entire  garden 
being  divided  into  beds 
varying  in  size  to  suit 
the  owner.  These  beds 
are  spaded  or  turned 
over  each  year,  none  of 
them  being  large  enough 
to  be  found  practical  to 
plow  with  a  horse  and 
breaking  plow.  By  this 
method  it  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  is 
much  valuable  space 
lost  wherein  some  vege¬ 
tables  might  well  be 
grown.  The  possessors 
of  these  gardens  which 
are  cut  up,  simply  have 
acquired  this  method 
and  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  it,  apparently  not 
giving  any  thought  to 
bettering  a  little  thing 
like  the  garden,  and 
making  two  vegetables 
grow  where  one  form¬ 
erly  grew. 

The  most  desirable 
location  for  the  farm 
garden  when  it  can  be 
obtained,  is  on  a  rise, 
not  a  hill  but  a  gentle 
incline,  where  the  soil  is 
not  mucky  but  loose  and 
easily  prepared  for  the 
seed ;  but  for  conven¬ 
ience  sake  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  get  just 
this  kind  of  a  location, 
and  a  more  undesirable 
one  must  be  selected. 

The  garden,  for  best  re¬ 
sults  when  such  a  loca¬ 
tion  can  be  secured, 
should  slope  to  the 
southeast  or  south,  that 
the  garden  may  get  as 
much  of  the  morning 
and  forenoon’s  sun  as 
possible.  Fig.  269  shows 
how  one  farmer’s  garden 
was  transformed  from 
one  of  deep  paths, 
spaded  and  cultivated 
entirely  with  hoes,  into 
one  with  no  paths  and 
is  now  plowed  with  a 
horse  and  breaking  plow, 
then  kept  clean  with  a 
cheap  garden  plow 
which  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  garden 
slopes  to  the  west,  and 
is  shaded  very  much  on 
the  east  and  southeast 
as  shown,  but  yet  it  is  a  most  desirable  garden,  and 
all  who  see  it  are  its  admirers.  With  a  ratlicr  unde¬ 
sirable  location  it  is  kept  perfectly  clean  with  the 
little  plow  and  a  few  hours’  work  each  week.  The 
garden  supports  vegetables  enough  for  a  family  of 
eight,  and  has  in  it,  beginning  on  the  left,  cucumbers, 


endive,  radishes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  salsify 
or  vegetable  oysters,  cabbage  plants,  cabbage,  a  short 
row  of  beets,  onion  sets,  onions,  peas,  beans,  four 
rows  extra  variety  potatoes,  sweet  potato  ridge,  beans, 
cabbage,  muskmelons,  and  a  row  of  celery  will  soon 


induce  others  to.  try  this  method  of  garden  making 
and  eliminate  the  old  path  system.  The  owners  of 
this  garden  would  not,  under  -any  circumstances  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  system  of  gardening.  Further  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  paths  are  that  valuable  time  is  lost 

in  keeping  them  clean, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  re- 
t  a  i  n  moisture  without 
these  paths,  as  moisture 
evaporates  much  more 
rapidly  in  these  solid 
trodden  paths  than  where 
the  soil  is  kept  culti¬ 
vated. 

IRA  G.  SHELLABARGER. 

Ohio. 


CULTIVATING  A  CORNFIELD  TO  KILL  QUACK  GRASS.  Fig.  268 


A  GARDEN  CULTIVATED  BY  HORSE  POWER.  Fig.  269. 


be  planted.  When  the  lettuce  and  onions  are  gone 
turnips  will  be  sown.  Around  the  edge  of  this  garden 
are  currants,  raspberries,  rhubarb  and  some  favorite 
old  Teas.  This  garden  is  one  that  can  be  possessed 
by  any  average  farmer  on  any  average  farm.  The 
object  in  presenting  this  article  and  picture  is  to 


FIGHTINC  QUACK 
GRASS. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Palmer,  of 
Lenawee  County,  Mich., 
sends  us  the  photograph 
shown  at  Fig.  268.  He  is 
cultivating  corn  grown 
on  a  quack  grass  sod, 
the  date  being  July  7. 
The  sod  was  plowed, 
then  it  rained  two  or 
three  days ;  dragged 
once,  except  where  it 
was  hardest  it  was 
disked  and  dragged 
again.  Planted,  dragged 
twice,  and  cultivated  five 
times.  There  is  still 
some  “quack”  in  the 
hills. 

I  have  been  reading 
with  interest  the  articles 
on  destroying  quack 
grass,  and  pity  the  man 
who  attempts  to  kill  it 
out  with  plow  and  hoe. 
So  far  we  have  had  an 
excellent  season  in  this 
section  for  doing  this. 
The  only  way  I  know  of 
doing  it  successfully  is 
to  get  a  5A  double-act¬ 
ing  Cutaway  harrow. 
Cut  the  hay  as  early  as 
possible,  not  later  than 
the  last  of  June,  and  as 
soon  as  off  hitch'  a  pair 
of  good  horses  to  har¬ 
row  and  start  for  the 
field.  When  I  have  team 
enough  I  set  it  at  the 
greatest  angle,  and  when 
very  tough  weight  it ; 
give  the'  piece  a 
thorough  going  over  at 
least  once  a  week  until 
the  first  of  September  or 
later,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  too  wet  there  will 
be  but  little  of  the  quack. 
But  don’t  think  you 
have  an  easy  job  even 
with  this,  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  machine  I  know  of  for  doing  this  work.  If  the 
season  should  be  very  wet  one  might  not  be  able  to 
eradicate  the  quack  in  one  season,  but  if  one  has  as 
much  love  for  that  grass  as  I  have  it  will  do  him 
good  to  ride  along  and  hear  the  gangs  tear  it  out 
and  throw  it  up  to  the  sun.  edmund  Parker. 
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THE  BEST  GOOD  ENOUGH. 

Breeding  Quality  Into  the  Wheat. 

Years  ago,  while  farming  in  Michigan,  1  raised  a 
crop  of  wheat  that  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  Rural  family  how  I  prepared  the 
seed.  The  year  before  Clawson  wheat  was  introduced 
there,  and  I  raised  it.  About  the  first  of  September 
we  had  several  days  of  rainy  weather,  and  I  had 
finished  the  little  rainy-day  jobs  that  had  accumulated 
and  thought  if  I  had  some  one  to  help  me  I  would 
prepare  my  seed  wheat,  but  I  was  alone;  still  I  went 
to  the  granary,  which  was  in  the  barn  and  looked  at 
it.  It  was  certainly  fine  wheat  and  clean,  but  as  is 
always  the  case,  there  were  some  large,  fine  berries 
and  some  small  ones.  I  thought  if  I  could  separate 
them  and  sow  only  the  largest  I  would  get  very 
fine  wheat.  After  a  little  thought  I  swept  the  barn 
floor  that  was  14x36  feet  in  size,  then  took  the  scoop 
and  threw  a  shovelful  as  far  as  I  could,  then  several 
more.  I  found  that  the  largest  kernels  went  the 
farthest,  and  when  I  swept  it  up  against  the  bay  I 
found  that  at  the  farthest  end  was  much  superior 
to  the  other,  so  I  continued  the  separation  till  I  had 
enough  for  my  seed.  When  I  thrashed  it  I  had 
everything  ready  for  the  work,  dry  wood  all  pre¬ 
pared  and  piled  convenient  to  the  engine,  boards  in 
the  barn  ready  for  the  scaffolds,  and  plenty  of  help, 
and  in  20  minutes  from  the  time  the  machine  went 
into  the  barn  we  were  thrashing.  With  no  delays  they 
made  a  short  job,  and  a  big  yield  for  the  amount  of 
straw,  and  when  they  were  getting  ready  to  leave,  I 
said  to  the  owner  of  the  machine :  “Now  you  have 
had  a  neat,  clean  job  and  made  a  short  one  of  it,  and 
if  your  conscience  will  allow  I  want  you  to  make 
a  cut  in  the  price,  for  I  am  going  to  pay  you  now.” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  going  to  do  that  I’ll  make 
a  cut  of  a  dollar  on  a  hundred,  and  I  could  make 
more  with  such  wheat  and  everything  ready  and  as 
convenient  as  you  had  it  than  I  do  now.  Yours  is  the 
finest  wheat  I  ever  thrashed.”  The  next  day  I  took 
four  bushels  of  the  “tailings”  to  the  mill,  and  the 
miller  said  it  was  the  nicest  wheat  he  had  seen  in 
years,  and  as  he  was  about  emptying  a  sack  of  it  he 
stopped  and  said  he  was  going  to  weigh  it  and  see 
how  much  flour  it  would  make.  After  it  was  in  his 
hopper  he  tolled  it,  and  after  it  was  ground  he 
weighed  the  flour,  and  it  yielded  43  pounds  of  flour 
per  bushel.  I  sold  it  all  for  seed  except  what  I 
needed  for  family  flour,  and  all  of  that  except  the 
four  bushels  that  I  had  ground  was  coaxed  away  by 
exchanging  for  other  wheat.  I  also  sold  potatoes  in 
Grand  Rapids  for  60  cents  per  bushel  when  28  cents 
was  the  top  of  the  market,  because  they  were  extra 
fine,  and  I  sold  early  apples  in  Kalamazoo  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  bought  a  load  that  day  for  20  cents 
per  bushel,  but  he  paid  me  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
eight  bushels.  I  mention  these  facts,  hoping  it  will 
encourage  producers  to  raise  the  best,  and  offer  it 
in  the  best  condition.  It  does  not  pay  to  swindle 
in  any  manner.  The  man  who  packed  the  “Choice 
New  York  Baldwins”  will  not  prosper  by  such  meth¬ 
ods,  any  more  than  the  man  who  puts  stones  in  his 
fleeces  of  wool,  or  he  who  buys  grade  cattle  and 
sells  them  for  full  bloods  and  registered.  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  “murder  will  out,”  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  highest  degree  of  honor  and  integrity 
will  be  found  out.  e.  m.  russell. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  fanning  will  clean  the  grain  and 
take  out  the  best  kernels  for  seeding. 


CLEANING  OUT  A  SPRING. 

We  liave  a  receiving  cistern  for  water,  connected  by  inch 
lead  pipe  with  a  spring  about  40  rods  distant.  The  fail 
is  very  slight.  T-he  pipe  was  laid  about  12  years  ago,  and 
has  kept  itself  clean  until  now.  For  five  years  the  cis¬ 
tern  has  had  to  be  cleaned  out  often,  because  of  blue  slimy 
growth,  and  now  the  water  comes  half  a  stream  or  less. 
We  cannot  get  at  it  with  a  force  pump.  Is  there  any 
substance  we  can  put  in  the  spring  end  to  clean  it.  out? 
1  have  read  something  of  copperas  being  good  for  drains, 
but  do  not  dare  to  put  it  in  the  lead  pipe  without  advice 
from  better  source.  J.  R. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  letter  what  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  clogging  of  the  pipe.  It  appears  to 
be  likely  to  be  one  of  two.  There  are  some  waters 
carrying  lime  and  magnesia  salts  enough  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  deposit  along  the  walls 
of  pipes  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  greatly  reduce  the 
flow.  In  such  cases  where  it  occurs  in  cities  the  pipes 
are  periodically  cleaned  by  means  of  a  plumber’s  spe¬ 
cial  force  pump  device,  the  deposit  usually  depositing 
in  a  loose  spongy  condition  which  may  be  loosened 
by  strongly  agitating  the  water  back  and  forth  in  the 
pipe.  In  the  other  case  pipes  may  become  clogged  by 
the  growth  in  them  of  a  slimy  fungus  which  not  in¬ 
frequently  develops  in  field  drains,  and  a  similar  clog¬ 
ging  often  occurs  in  the  kitchen  refrigerator  drain. 
Tf  this  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  clogging,  and  if  the 
growth  is  not  evident  in  the  spring  itself,  the  cistern 
has  in  some  manner  become  seeded  and  the  growth 


may  possibly  not  extend  very  far  up  the  pipe.  An  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  made  at  both  ends  of  the  pipe, 
and  if  the  slimy  growth  appears  only  in  the  outlet 
end  of  the  pipe  this  may  be  cleared  out  with  a  very 
strong  solution  of  Babbitt’s  lye.  By  extending  a  piece 
of  one-quarter-inch  gas  pipe  or  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  if  the  lead  pipe  is  curved,  and  turning  the  end 
up,  the  lye  may  be  poured  in  to  destroy  the  growth. 
If  the  whole  pipe  is  clogged  in  this  way  the  tube 
would  have  to  be  inserted  at  the  spring  end,  calking 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  spring  water.  Some  27  gallons 
would  be  required  to  fill  an  inch  pipe  40  rods  long, 
and  in  this  should  be  dissolved  not  less  than  one 
pound  of  lye  to  four  gallons  of  water.  If  the  pipe 
has  become  clogged  through  a  growth  seeded  in  the 
cistern  an  effort  should  be  made  to  clean  out  the 
cistern  and  to  destroy  the  germs  which  would  adhere 
to  the  walls.  Green  vitriol,  or  ferrous  sulphate  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wall  as  a  wash  would  probably  do  this. 
If  the  germs  are  normally  in  the  spring  water  all 
that  could  be  done  is  to  clean  out  the  pipe  as  needed. 

_ . _  F.  H.  KING. 

LIME  AND  NITROGEN  CROPS. 

Do  Legumes  Sour  the  Soil? 

The  apple  orchards  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  are  generally 
plowed  either  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring,  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  clean  cultivation  by  harrowing  up  to  about  end  of 
June,  when  a  cover  crop,  either  vetch  oi  Crimson  clover,  is 
sown.  While  talking  with  a  friend  the  other  day  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea  that  the  use  of  these  legumes  rendered  the 
soil  acid,  thus  making  necessary  the  application  of  lime. 
Will  you  explain  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in 
the  absorbing  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere?  If  the 
clover  renders  the  soil  acid,  would  the  addition  of  lime 
have  any  effect  in  making  available  the  natural  supplies 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  soil?  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cover  crops,  commercial  fertilizers  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash'  and  acid  phosphate  or  bone 
meal  are  applied.  G.  R.  T- 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  use  of  vetch,  clover  or  cow  peas  as  a  cover 
crop  in  orchards  is  based  on  sound  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  These  crops  are  capable  of  obtaining  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  they  fill  the  soil  with  vegetable 
matter.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  these  crops 
may  give  too  much  nitrogen,  producing  more  wood 
growth  than  the  trees  ought  to  make.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  where,  on  strong  land,  clover  plowed 
in  year  after  year,  has  provided  too  much  nitrogen. 
It  is  true  that  plowing  under  large  quantities  of  such 
crops  will  often  make  the  land  sour,  particularly  when 
this  plowing  is  done  in  warm  weather.  When  this 
occurs  lime  or  wood  ashes  should  be  used.  The  lime, 
not  only  sweetens  the  soil  or  neutralizes  the  acid,  but 
does  other  things.  It  opens  up  heavy  soils  and  makes 
them  more  porous,  and  also  packs  or  cements  the 
lighter  soils  so  that  they  will  hold  water  better.  It  acts 
to  make  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  available, 
and  also  stimulates  the  work  of  soil  bacteria.  As  to 
what  happens  when  land  sours  Prof.  J.  G.  Lipman 
sends  us  this  illustration : 

We  may  well  ask  why  cultivated  land  becomes  sour.  Is 
there  any  similarity  at  all  between  the  souring  of  milk 
and  the  souring  of  land?  Yes,  both  are  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  bacteria.  Every  bacteriologist  knows  that 
milk  may  be  kept  sweet  for  many  years,  provided  bacteria 
are  kept  out  of  it.  It  is  only  when  the  latter  multiply  in 
it  that  the  milk  sugar  is  changed  into  an  acid  and  the 
milk  turns  sour.  Similarly,  we  might  take  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  and  mix  it  with  a  large  proportion  of  green 
clover,  and  by  keeping  it  moist  we  could  cause  fhe  soil  to 
become  sour.  The  acidity,  that  is  the  sour  condition, 
would  be  due  in  this  case  to  the  change  of  the  starch,  the 
sugar  and  the  young,  woody  material  in  the  clover  into 
acids  or  sour  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  by  steriliz¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  clover,  and  by  preventing  bacteria  from 
entering  the  sterilized  material,  the  soil  could  be  kept 
sweet  indefinitely,  the  green  clover  in  it  remaining  un¬ 
changed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  soil  without  bacteria  is 
a  dead  soil,  incapable  of  digesting  its  humus  for  the 
plants  growing  upon  it.  It  follows  also  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  green  vegetable  material  plowed  under, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  fungus-forming  and  acid¬ 
forming  substance.  Everything  being  equal,  a  large  crop 
of  clover  or  of  vetch  will  lead  1o  the  production  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  acid  in  the  soil  than  will  a  small  crop 
of  either.  Furthermore,  crops  like  rye  or  buckwheat  will 
not  render  land  sour  to  the  same  extent  as  would  an  equal 
weight  of  clover,  vetch,  or  any  other  legume.  This  is 
easily  explained  by  the  greater  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  leguminous  crops.  In  the  decay  processes  in  the 
soil,  nitrogen  is  changed  into  an  acid  which  reacts  on  the 
lime  to  form  nitrate  of  lime.  Where  no  lime  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  like  nature  are  present  the  acid  accumulates, 
the  land  becomes  sour  and  the  further  development  of  the 
bacteria  is  checked.  It  is  thus  evident  that  leguminous 
cover  crops  call  for  larger  or  more  frequent  applications 
of  lime  than  do  non-leguminous  cover  crops.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  leguminous  crops 
render  the  soil  sour,  because  of  their  ability  to  secure 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  land  becomes  sour  more 
rapidly  only  when  these  crops  are  plowed  under,  and 
the  leguminous  crops  differ  in  this  respect  from  non- 
leguminous  crops  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 

The  work  of  taking  up  the  nitrogen  by  these  bac¬ 
teria  is  not  a  chemical  action.  The  bacteria  enter 
the  plant  through  the  root  hairs.  There  they  cause 


the  warts  or  nodules  we  find  on  the  roots  to  grow, 
these  being  really  the  houses  in  which  the  tiny  bac¬ 
teria  live.  They  take  the  nitrogen  and  store  it  in 
their  bodies,  and  at  their  death  the  plant  is  able  to 
absorb  it  much  as  an  animal  obtains  nourishment 
from  meat  or  vegetables. 


A  CURSE  IN  CLOVER  SEED. 

Where  the  Weed  Crop  Comes  From. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  testing  clover  seed.  It  obtained  51 
samples  of  the  seed  just  as  it  is  sold  by  Connecticut 
seed  dealers.  These  samples  were  tested  for  weed 
seeds,  and  also  to  see  what  per  cent  of  the  clover  seed 
would  sprout.  The  result  of  the  test  shows  that  only 
one-sixth  of  the  seed  as  sold  was  fit  to  use.  Three 
samples  were  adulterated  with  a  worthless  plant,  and 
41  had  more  or  less  dodder,  the  most  dangerous 
weed  or  parasite  which  can  get  into  the  crop. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  letter  from  some  one 
who  finds  the  dodder  in  his  clover.  Samples  are  often 
sent  us  showing  the  clover  plants  strangled  by  a 
pest  which  twines  around  them  and  sucks  their  life 
away.  The  picture  at  Fig.  272,  taken  from  this 
bulletin  is  a  mild  form  of  the  affliction.  Think  of 
putting  the  seeds  of  this  curse  into  the  ground  when 
you  seed  your  clover!  Yet  that  is  just  what  is  being 
done  when  we  buy  ordinary  clover  seed.  In  one 
sample  of  this  Connecticut  clover  seed  6441  seeds  of 
the  dodders  were  in  one  pound  of  clover  seed.  In 
that  same  sample  there  were  12.769  seeds  of  plantain, 
1695  of  foxtail,  1017  of  sorrel.  226  bindweed.  2147 
of  lamb’s  quarters,  1808  wild  carrot,  226  curled  dock, 
1243  tumble-weed  and  many  others,  making  a  total 
of  44,522  weed  seeds  in  a  pound.  In  another  sample 
there  were  78,604  weed  seeds  in  one  pound  sold  as 
clover  seed!  Just  imagine  what  a  farmer  does  when 
he  sows  six  or  eight  pounds  of  such  stuff  on  an  acre! 

Another  thing  was  the  low  quality  of  the  clover 
itself.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  heaviest 
seeds  give  the  strongest  plants  during  early  growth, 
and  in  most  cases  largest  yields.  This  Connecticut 
bulletin  states  that  clover  seed  of  average  quality 
should  run  302,000  to  the  pound.  While  lighter  seed 
may  give  a  greater  number  of  plants,  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  would  die  out  or  do  poorly.  In  26 
out  of  51  samples  the  seeds  weighed  less  than  the 
standard.  As  for  vitality  the  average  of  these  51 
Connecticut  samples  was  86.6  per  cent — that  is  the 
number  out  of  100  strong  enough  to  put  out  a 
sprout.  One  sample  showed  only  64.2  per  cent  of 
seeds  with  any  life  to  them.  One  sample  was  so  poor 
that  only  48.1  per  cent  of  the  seed  was  clover,  and 
only  84  per  cent  of  that  would  sprout !  Three  sam¬ 
ples  were  evidently  adulterated  with  Black  medic. 
Seed  of  this  plant  is  imported  from  Germany  ex¬ 
pressly  to  adulterate  c’over  seed.  It  is  so  much  like 
clover  seed  (as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  270) 
that  an  expert  is  needed  to  detect  it.  In  one  sample 
there  were  11,615  seeds  of  dodder  in  one  pound  of 
“clover.”  With  a  seeding  of  eight  pounds  per  acre 
this  means  two  seeds  of  dodder  to  each  square  foot, 
and  tests  prove  that  this  dodder  is  not  dead  seed ! 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  curse  of  such  seed  to 
any  farm,  and  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
will  look  at  their  clover  fields  and  declare  that  they 
got  the  same  kind.  The  papers  do  not  fit  such  seed. 
The  Connecticut  bulletin  sizes  up  the  situation  in  this 
way; 

What  are  We  Going  to  do  About  It  ? 

Begin  now  by  urging  local  seedsmen  to  buy  and  pay  for 
only  such  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  as  the  wholesaler  will 
guarantee  to  be  free  from  dodder,  and  to  have  a  sprouting 
power  of  85  per  cent  and  purity  of  95  per  cent.  Such  seed 
will  cost  more  than  the  mixed  or  low-grade  seed,  and  will 
lm  worth  much  more  than  the  difference.  Do  not  buy 
clover  seed  util  you  have  had  its  vitality  and  purity  tested 
by  the  Station,  and  both  are  found  satisfactory.  There  is 
some  pure  seed  in  the  market,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  it  when  inferior  seed  finds  no  buyers. 


FARM  LABOR  FROM  WASHINGTON.— It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  I>abor 
has  a  bureau  for  distributing  farm  laborers.  The  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  tells  us : 

“Early  in  the  present  year  a  branch  of  the  Division  was 
established  in  New  York  City  and  other  branches  are  now 
being  established.  From  the  New  York  branch  there 
has  been  sent  out,  in  round  numbers,  840  men.  These 
figures  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  accomplished,  for  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
referred  by  the  Division  and  its  New  York  branch  to 
employers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  have  informed  us  whether 
they  obtained  employment.  The  Division  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives,  having  no  direct,  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  men  applying  to  if  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  work,  found  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  close  ques¬ 
tioning  and  observation  of  the  persons  before  them.  Every 
care  has  been  exercised  to  select  and  send  suitable  men 
and  such  as  the  employers  have  indicated  that  they 
would  accept.  There  have  been  but  very  few  complaints 
made,  either  upon  the  part  of  the  employers  or  employees, 
and  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  have  been  received. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  FENCE  WIRE. 

Prof.  A.  S'.  Cushman,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  working  for  some  years  on 
the  fence  wire  problem.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
the  rusting  of  wire  is  most  commonly  due  to  an 
electric  action.  To  overcome  the  effect  of  this  he 
proposes  an  improved  quality  of  wire  and  also  a 
paint  composed  of  materials  which  will  prove  a 
better  protection  than  the  ordinary  “galvanizing.” 
Knowing  howi  interested  our  readers  are  in  this 
question  we  have  asked  Prof.  Cushman  to  tell  us 
just  how  the  case  stands. 

“Are  we  likely  to  have  more  durable  wire?” 

“One  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  country 
has  agreed  to  make  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 


VALUE  OF  TREE. 
— What  is  the  value  of 
a  tree?  When  a  rail¬ 
road  sets  fire  to  an 
orchard  you  would 
think  the  trees  were 
about  like  cord  wood. 
When  a  real  estate 
agent  tries  to  sell  you 
an  orchard  you  get  the 
other  extreme.  We 
have  a  neighbor  who 
says  that  hi?  30-year- 
old  Baldwins  are 
worth  $100  each!  That 
is  because  they  pay  six  per  cent  profit  on  that  sum 
year  after  year.  1  his  man  gives  his  trees  good  care, 
and  sells  his  fruit  at  retail.  Another  man  in  the  same 
locality  had  500  trees  of  apple  and  peach— the  latter 
just  coming  in  bearing.  They  were  badly  afflicted 
with  scale.  He  found  it  would  cost  him  10  cents  a 
tree  or  $50  a  year  to  have  them  sprayed.  He  figured 
that  in  10  years  this  would  mean  $500— and  he  let  the 
trees  die  rather  than  pay  it.  This  man  was  in  an¬ 
other  business,  and  could  not  have  handled  the  fruit 
himself.  So  the  price  depends  on  the  man  as  well  as 
the  tree.  Well  cared- for  trees  are  certainly  worth 
more  than  where  they  have  been  neglected  or  abused, 
and  location  is  also  a  factor. 


wire  which  are  to  be  strung  side  by  side  at  a  place 
where  the  corrosive  influences  are  particularly 
severe.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  when  published  will  be  highly  instructive  to 
manufacturer  and  consumer  alike,  and  that  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  wire  used  for  fencing 
will  follow.” 

“What  about  a  paint  for  protecting  fence  at  low 
cost,  which  farmers  or  their  help  can  put  on  their 
wire  fence?” 

“I  have  already  suggested  a  formula  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  the  result  of  a  great  many  tests,  and 
which  is  based  upon  facts  which  have  been  observed 
during  the  progress  of  an  investigation  which  I 
have  been  carrying  on  in  Washington  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  committee  of  a  large  engineering  so¬ 
ciety  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United 
States  are  preparing  to 
test  theste  principles 
which  I  have  been  de¬ 
veloping.” 

“What  will  the  test 
be?” 

“A  steel  fence  will 
be  erected  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  facing  the 
sea.  This  fence  will 
consist  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  steel  panels 
placed  side  by  side, 
which  will  be  painted 
under  strict  test  condi¬ 
tions  with  paints  made 
up  in  different  ways. 

Some  of  these  paints 
will  be  those  which 
have  been  in  common 
use  for  the  protection 
of  steel  with  the  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory 
results  which  are  so 
well  known.  T  h  e 
formulae  that  I  have 
suggested  will  also  be 
tried,  but  no  p  r  o- 
prietary,  secret  or 
patented  composition 
will  be  considered  by 
the  committee.” 

“Will  the  result  be 
made  public?” 

“I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and 


upon  any  ground  for  very  long  unless  that  soil  be 
exceptionally  fertile.  Crops  should  be  changed  about 
on  the  land,  although  not  necessarily  “rotated.”  This 
plan  will  give  better  returns  with  all  crops,  keep  the 
soil  more  fertile,  and  keep  it  in  better  physical  con¬ 
dition.  I  have  noticed  farmers  who  crop  an  orchard 
just  as  they  do  ordinary  land.  Last  season  one  of 
these  same  farmers  raised  sweet  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes  on  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right,  but  I  believe  that  in 
these  cases  what  is  gained  on  the  one  crop  is  lost 
on  the  other.  Consider  now  the  increased  difficulty 
of  cultivation — and  where  does  the  profit  come  in? 
I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  think  it  is 


I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  fullest  publicity 
will  be  given  to  the  result  of  the  tests,  to  the  end 
that  farmers  and  others  may  avail  themselves  if  they 
wish  to  of  information  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  paint  that  will  really  protect  their 
steel  from  rapid  decay.” 

“Can  anyone  use  these  paints?” 

“  There  is  no  secret  about  the  paint  formulae  that  I 
am  recommending,  and  I  intend  them  to  be,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  the  free  use  of  everybody.” 

“Why  not  name  the  paints  now  ?” 

“I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  the  present 
no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  recommending 
these  paint  formulae  to  farmers  before  they  have 
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been  tested  in  a  practical  manner.  In  the  first  place 
farmers  could  not  buy  these  special  paints  at  the 
present  time,  even  if  they  knew  what  to  ask  for,  and 
in  the  second  p'ace  a  number  of  people  would  tell 
them  that  they  were  wasting  their  money  if  they 
could  buy  them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
great  deal  is  being  done  in  various  ways  to  solve  this 
important  problem,  but  a  little  more  time  is  required 
to  work  on  it.  I  must  therefore  once  more  bespeak 
the  patience  of  the  farmers  and  others  who  are  in¬ 
terested.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  experiments  will  prove 
valuable,  and  Prof.  Cushman’s  final  report  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 


never  wise  to  raise  more  than  one  crop  on  the  ground 
at  the  same  time.  What  I  think  is  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  wise. 

A  third  practice  which  I  regard  as  a  mistaken  one 
is  in  connection  with  feeding  stock.  Recently  I 
passed  a  place' where  little  pigs,  big'  pigs,  shotes,  hogs, 
and  colts  were  all  feeding  from  a  common  supply  of 
corn.  At  other  times,  I  have  seen  the  chickens  in 


A  FEW  FARM  LOSSES. 

In  traveling  a  little  around  this  part  of  the  country 
I  have  noticed  a  few  practices  among  farmers  which 
have  appealed  to  me  as  mistakes.  In  this  article,  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  something  already  said,  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  these  mistakes. 
The  land  around  here  is  more  or  less  rough  and  hilly, 
the  soil  is  clay,  and  inclined  to  wash  badly;  yet  I 
have  seen  knobs  and  hills  left  all  Winter  without  a 
growing  thing  on  them.  The  Winter  rains  carried 
away  plant  .food  as  fast  as  it  became  soluble,  and 
removed  bodily  portions  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
soil,  the  best  in  the  field.  Now,  in  hilly  land,  washing 
cannot  be  prevented  altogether,  but  it  can  be  very 
materially  reduced  by  having  some  growing  crop  on 
the  land.  Moreover,  a  growing  crop  is  a  fine  agency 
in  preventing  soluble  plant  food  from  being  carried 
away.  Often  it  is  no  bad  plan,  it  is  advisable  even, 
with  level  land,  to  leave  it  exposed  without  any  crop 
on  it  throughout  the  Winter.  With  rolling  or  hilly 
land,  however,  it  should  be  made  a  rule  with  very 
few  exceptions  to  have  a  living  crop  of  some  kind 
on  it  in  the  Winter. 

Another  tendency  I  have  noticed  is  one  to  work 
the  ground  to  its  utmost,  to  take  off  crop  after  crop, 
year  after  year,  without  manuring  adequately  in  any 
way.  Some  farmers  take  many  crops  of  corn  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  a  field  without  putting  back  the  fertility. 
Corn  impoverishes  the  soil  more  than  the  average 
crop;  moreover,  no  crop  can  be  raised  continuously 


DODDER  ON  A  CLOVER  PLANT.  Fig.  272. 


the  assemblage.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  the  colts 
injuring  the  swine  and  chickens,  and  of  the  hogs  in¬ 
juring  the  pigs  and  poultry,  there  is  in  this  method 
of  feeding  that  danger  most  important  of  all,  the 
danger  of  an  improper  distribution  of  feed;  for  this 
is  a  case  of  communism,  to  a  finish,  where  “he  gets 
who  can  and  holds  who  may.”  The  hogs  usually  get 
and  hold  the  most.  At  the  place  I  have  mentioned 

the  pigs  were  lean  and 
stunted-looking,  while 
the  shotes  and  larger 
swine  were  fat  a  n  d 
sleek.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  things  which 
are  causing  loss  to 
farmers.  We  cannot  all 
be  educated  specially 
for  farming  and  thus 
know  the  business  as 
thoroughly  as  we 
would  like,  but  we  can 
all  be  careful  about  the 
little  wastes  and  wrong 
practices  in  farming. 
I  have  pointed  out 
these  things  because  to 
me  they  seemed  to  be 
mistakes,  and  I 
thought  that  probably 
they  might  appeal  to 
others  in  the  same 
light.  c.  A.  LUDWIG. 
Indiana. 
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RED  CLOVER  SEED — BLACK  MEDIC  SEED.  Fig.  270. 
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August  1, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


CONDENSED  ANSWERS 
From  the  Mail  Bag. 

IVormy  Chestnuts. — There  is  no  ready 
cure  for  wormy  chestnuts.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  grubs  are  produced  are  laid  by 
a  peculiar  beetle  with  a  long  snout.  They 
attack  the  young  burrs  during  the  early 
Summer,  boring  into  the  base  of  the  nuts 
and  breeding  an  egg  which  later  hatches 
out  into  the  chestnut  maggot  we  are  all 
familiar  with.  As  the  beetles  appear  to 
only  eat  the  tender  material  at  the  interior 
of  the  burr  they  cannot  well  be  reached 
by  poison.  The  best  treatment  is  to  gather 
up  all  defective  burrs  and  wormy  nuts  as 
soon  as  they  fall  and  burn  them,  thus 
destroying  the  grubs  and  preventing  an  at¬ 
tack  from  beetles  next  year.  The  beetles 
do  not  wander  far,  and  it  is  often  noticed 
that  trees  standing  in  poultry  or  hog 
yards  are  quite  free  from  the  pest.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  chickens  catch  the  grubs 
as  they  come  out  of  the  nut,  and  the 
hogs  eat  the  wormy  nuts  as  fast  as  they 
fall.  Some  years,  however,  the  pest  does 
very  little  damage,  and  most  of  the  nuts 
turn  out  sound. 

Poli.enizer  for  Kieffer. — The  Ivieffer 
pear  is  not  entirely  imperfect  in  bloom. 
Trees  standing  alone  often  bear  fairly  well, 
but  it  is  found  in  practice  to  do  better 
when  pollinated  with  some  other  variety. 
Be  Conte  seems  to  be  most  suitable,  as  it 
has  plenty  of  pollen  and  blooms  at  the 
same  time.  Where  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte 
trees  stand  togthcr  there  is  usually  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  It  might  be  well  to 
graft  some  Be  Conte  scions  in  the  tops  of 
Kieffer  trees. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — As  a  rule, 
August  is  a  poor  month  for  transplanting 
evergreens.  The  Spring  growth  has  just 
been  completed  at  the  expense  of  the 
stored-up  material  in  the  wood  cells,  and 
the  trees  do  not  appear  able  to  bear  the 
shock  of  moving  in  dry  weather.  Occa¬ 
sionally  good  success  is  reported  if  the 
weather  is  rainy,  but  if  hot  and  dry  they 
will  need  shading  and  constant  spraying. 
Middle  or  late  September,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  a  good  time  to  move  ever¬ 
greens,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  weather  at  the  time.  It  is  a  poor 
plan  to  move  them  in  the  Summer  or 
Fall  if  the  weather  and  soil  are  dry.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  safer  to  transplant 
evergreens  from  early  Spring  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  just  as  growth  begins. 

Black  Knot. — Black  knot  in  plum  trees 
is  a  troublesome  disease  due  to  a  fungus 
that  finds  entrance  in  cracks  of  the  bark. 
It  grows  for  several  years,  producing 
knots  or  enlargements  and  finally  fruits, 
discharging  myriads  of  spores  or  minute 
seeds  that  infest  other  branches.  The 
most  practical  way  is  to  cut  out  all  knots 
and  diseased  branches  wherever  noticed 
and  burn  them,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  considerable  part  of  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  larger  knots,  if  situated 
on  the  main  trunk  or  large  limbs  may  be 
pared  off  and  the  cut  surface  painted 
several  times  with  crude  petroleum.  When 
trying  to  control  black  knot  in  plum  or 
other  trees  the  disease  should  be  looked 
for  in  nearby  wild  cherry  and  plum  trees, 
and  also  removed  if  found  there,  as  infec¬ 
tion  is  spread  from  one  tree  to  another. 


Bringing  Up  Worn-Out  Soil. 

J.  M.,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  bring  up  worn-out  ground? 

Ans. — Such  ground  is  “worn  out”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  sour,  because  the  vegetable 
matter  or  humus  is  used  up,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  available  plant  food  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  is  safe  to  figure  on  all 
three.  To  overcome  sourness  lime 
should  be  used — one  ton  or  more  to  the 
acre.  The  cheapest  way  to  add  the 
vegetable  matter  is  to  plow  under  some 
crop  like  clover,  cow  peas  or  rye.  In 
those  ways  some  plant  food  will  be 
made  available,  but  fertilizer  will  do 
this  more  rapidly.  Supposing  the  poor 
land  is  now  hare,  you  can  plant  it  at 
any  time,  spread  lime  on  the  furrows 
and  harrow  in.  Then  sow  Crimson 
clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips,  as  often 
advised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Next  Spring 
plow  this  crop  under  and  fit  the  soil 
for  another  crop.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  harvest  a  crop  sow  cow  peas.  Plow 
these  under  in  August  and  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  again.  The 
following  Spring  your  land  will  be  in 


good  condition  for  any  crop.  If  next 
Spring  you  want  to  grow  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  or  any  other  crop  to  harvest  use 
from  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre.  As  soon  as  this 
crop  is  out  sow  another  "catch  crop 
like  clover,  rye  or  vetch,  and  let  it 
grow  through  the  Fall.  With  all  this 
green  manuring  you  should  use  lime 
every  three  or  four  years,  but  if  you 
will  follow  it  up  and  use  chemicals  free¬ 
ly  you  may  start  next  year  producing 
fair  crops.  Of  course  a  good  coat  of 
manure  will  start  such  soil  at  once.  You 
may  also  get  a  fair  crop  by  simply 
plowing  and  harrowing  and  using  a 
good  dressing  of  fertilizer,  but  you 
must  have  humus  in  such  soil  to  make 
it  really  productive. 

Value  of  Wood  Ashes. 

F.  A.  C Conneautj  O. — Do  you  think 
it  would  pay  to  haul  ashes  seven  miles  to 
put  on  wheat  ground  ?  We  can  get  it  from 
the  pail  factory,  soft  wood  ashes  (mostly 
basswood),  at  five  cents  per  bushel  for 
wet  and  six  cents  for  dry.  I  want  the 
ashes  for  the  lime  that  is  in  them  to  see 
if  I  can  get  a  better  stand  of  clover. 

Ans. — It  will  depend  on  how  you 
figure  the  cost  of  hauling  the  ashes. 

Do  not  try  the  wet  ashes,  for  then  you 
will  have  to  haul  large  quantities  of 
water.  The  dry  ashes  should  weigh 
about  40  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  thus 
cost  $3  a  ton.  For  that  price  you  will 
get  100  pounds  of  potash,  40  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  over  600  of  lime.  \  ou 

could  not  buy  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  less  than  $6.  You  can 

figure  what  lime  would  cost  at  your 
place,  and  whether  you  can  spare  the 
teams  to  haul  the  ashes.  We  should  be 
glad  of  the  chance  to  get  them.  Re¬ 
member  that  at  least  one  ton  of  lime 
per  acre  should  be  used,  and  that  means 
three  tons  of  ashes. 

Strawberry  Notes. — I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  worth  saying  anything  about  in 
holding  over  strawberries  for  the  second 
crop.  1  fruit  once  and  plow  under.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  fit  them  is  to  mow 
and  burn,  then  cultivate  at  once.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  hill  plants  under  clean 
culture  should  be  allowed  to  form  a  few 
runners,  removing  the  weaker  hills  and 
enough  of  the  others  to  allow  a  single  row 
of  good  layers,  leaving  an  old  plant  every 
two  or  three  feet,  according  to  vigor  of 
runners  obtained.  It  is  probable  no  more 
fruit  would  be  obtained  in  this  way  than 
from  the  old  plants,  but  would  it  not  be 
of  better  quality?  New  varieties  fruited 
were  Great  Scott,  Miss  Boston,  Abington, 
Ryckman,  Somerset  Maid,  Digliton  Rock, 
Duke,  Cardinal,  Virginia,  Good  Buck,  Chesa¬ 
peake.  I  shall  have  all  on  trial  next 
year,  but  as  they  behaved  this  year  would 
discard  Great  Scott,  poor  color  and  shape ; 
Somerset  Maid,  seemingly  identical  with 
Lovett ;  Ryckman,  because  it  seems  an  old 
variety  that  I  tested  as  Dornan  and  a 
neighbor  tried  as  New  York.  (It  was  all 
right  this  year  in  every  way  but  if  it  is 
Dornan  color  is  too  poor  most  years  for 
safe  planting)  ;  Virginia,  poor  in  flavor  and 
appearance,  would  prefer  Excelsior,  as  sour 
as  it  is,  as  it  is  several  days  earlier  here. 
The  best  were  Miss  Boston,  Abington,  Ryck¬ 
man  and  Dighton  Rock.  g.  a.  parcell. 

New  York. 

State  Fair  Dairy  Test. — The  New  York 
State  Fair  butter  fat  test  promises  to  be  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  next  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Syracuse  the  week  of  September  14. 
There  are  four  classes :  A,  for  cows  three 
years  old  or  over  having  calved  four  days 
prior  to  commencement  of  test ;  B,  for  cows 
three  years  old  or  over,  having  calved  at 
least  six  months  before  commencement  of 
test ;  C,  for  heifers  under  three  years,  hav¬ 
ing  calved  four  days  prior  to  commence¬ 
ment  of  test ;  D,  for  heifers  under  three 
years,  having  calved  at  least  six  months 
before  beginning  of  test.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  pays  $200 
and  the  State  Fair  Commission  $200  more, 
making  each  class  worth  $100,  divided  into 
three  prizes.  $50  to  first,  $30  to  second,  $20 
to  third.  This  test  is  open  to  all  breeds 
under  direction  of  Prof.  Wing  of  Cornell 
University. 

The  classification  for  the  four  dairy 
breeds  in  the  New  York  State  Fair  prize 
list,  Ilolsteins,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and 
Guernseys,  lias  been  raised  to  $650  each, 
which  makes  it  very  attractive  to  exhibit¬ 
ors.  The  IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  added  $300  to  the 
Holstein  classes,  making  them  worth  $050. 
With  an  entry  fee  of  $2  per  stall  for  each 
animal  it  would  seem  that  the  New  York 
State  Fair  should  have  the  largest  show 
of  dairy  animals  ever  held. 


Anybody  Can  Kodak. 


The  No.  1 

BROWNIE 

Pictures,  2%  x2}£.  Price, $1.00 

If  you  feel  somewhat  interested  in 
photography,  but  are  not  just  sure 
whether  you  will  really  care  for  it  after 
you  have  taken  it  up,  there’s  a  very  in¬ 
expensive  way  of  making  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  Dollar  Brownie  offers  the 
opportunity.  The  Brownies  are  not 
expensive,  but  they  stand  the  supreme 
test  —  they  work.  The  pictures  are 
2%  x  2'A  inches  and  the  camera  is  truly 
a  capable  little  instrument  for  either 
snap  shots  or  time  exposures.  The 
price  is  so  small  that  at  first  thought  you 
may  consider  this  camera  a  toy.  The 
fact  is  that  its  production  at  this  price  is 
only  made  possible  because  it  is  made 
in  the  Kodak  factory  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  camera  factory  in  the 
world. 

The  Brownie  Cameras  all  load  in  day¬ 
light  with  Kodak  film  cartridges,  have 
effective  lenses  and  shutters  and  are 
capable  of  really  high-grade  work. 
They  are  made  in  both  the  box  and 
folding  form  at  prices  ranging  from 
SI. 00  to  $9.00,  with  a  Stereoscop  ic 
Brownie  at  $12.00  that  is  a  marvelous 
little  instrument. 

The  Book  of  the  Brownies,  tells 
all  about  them,  and  may  be  had  free,  at 
any  dealers  or  will  be  mailed  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  FRICKS  and  CATALOGUE. 

COLES&COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street.  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


W ate r-p roof ;  sun -proof ; 
spark-proof ;  lightning-proof. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt,  the  most  enduring’weather- 
resister  known.  Nothing-  else 
can  make  roofing:  last  any¬ 
where  near  so  long.  That’s 
why  the  demand  for  Genasco  is 
increasing:  so  rapidly. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Refuie  all  substitutes. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  Write 
for  "reason”  book  lO;  also  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt,  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


ALFALFA 

Northern  grown,  fully  90  per, cent  pure,  guaranteed 
free  from  Dodder  and  Trefoil.  All  Government 
tested.  To-day’s  reduced  price  only  $11.75  per  busli. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  ami  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

lirilf  nnnn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  of  my 
nCll  UnUl  own  growing,  ready  dune  10. 
Booking  orders  now.  Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 

OpHE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
1  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

FOB  SALE-Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3  to  $3.50  bu., 
Medium  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11.50  to  $12.50  bu.,  Cow 
Horn  Turnip  Seed,  30c.  lb.  Josi-|ih  E.  Holland, milord, Del. 


3 U2  to  200 II. P.  Saw  Mill  Outfits. 

!  steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power. 

Planers.  Shingle  Mills. Corn  Mills, 
i  ZIZX  DtlOACH  M.LLMAHUFACTUR,Ng  Co  gg-JJ 

Bbidgcpobt,  Al» 
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Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  1  useds. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
ngly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a>se  ffiZ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Uenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


15  to  85c  per  rod. 
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aud  test.  Write  for  fouce  book  of  133  styles. 

The  Brown  Fence  <fc  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  19U9. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  1  nn  1  nr  llfnniiC  Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

uAddAuc  WUnmo  hammond’s  slug  shot 

So  used  for  28  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Deal  Buggies 
Are  Beauties 

And  They  Wear  As  Well  As  They  Look 

You  want  both  style  and  service  in  a 
buggy.  You  get  them  both  in  the  DEAL. 

The  beauty  of  Deal  design  is  striking, 
finish  is  superb.  And  the  wear  is  there — under  the  lustrous  paint  and  varnish. 
It’s  in  the  wheels  and  the  gear — in  the  body— the  trimmings — the  accessories. 
They  are  built  for  bad  roads— and  fairly  spin  over  the  hard,  smooth  stretches. 
There’s  speed  and  service  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  every  “  Deal.” 


On  the  Market  50  Years— In  theLeadToday 

Deal  buggies  have  been  pacemakers  In  style,  quality  and  service  for  over  fifty  years.  We  take 
our  time  and  we  build  them  ridht  and  don’t  care  a  continental  for  competition.  We  sell  all  we 
can  make  and  each  one  is  an  advertisement  on  wheels.  Thousands  of  Deal  Buggies  are 
advertising  our  high-grade  work,  all  through  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  You  see  them  every¬ 
where.  We  put  our  Trade-Mark”  on  each  buggy,  and  this  is  what  It  means— “We  absolutely 
guarantee  the  material  and  workmanship  to  be  perfect.”  It  is  as  good  as  an 
Insurance  Policy,  because  Michigan’s  Pioneer  Buggy  Builder  stands  back  of  it. 

Write  for  our  Free  Buddy  Book.  It  is  different  from  the  ordinary  buggy  catalog, 
because  it  tells  the  plain  truth,  without  literary  varnish.  You’ll  enjoy  reading  it. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  today. 

Deal  Buggy  Company,  Dept.  20#  ionesvilleyMich. 
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KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  Now  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  In 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  Ail  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

.TOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

S.  PBItCY  HOOKER . I.eRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH . Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACICROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE.  ..  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . .  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE . Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 

FREIGHT  TRAINS  ON  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  273  is  made 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  France.  In 
that  country  both  roads  and  automobiles 
have  been  improved  and  developed  un¬ 
til  all  classes  receive  some  benefit  from 
them.  Laws  favor  the  use  of  good 
roads  for  the  public.  While  in  this 
country  only  a  part  of  the  public  trolley 
lines  are  even  permitted  to  carry 
freight,  in  France  trains  like  that 
shown  in  the  picture  are  run  along 
country  roads  carrying  freight  from 
place  to  place  at  a  fair  rate.  Other 
trains  carry  passengers  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  well  served.  No  doubt  we  shall 
have  very  much  the  same  service  in 
this  country  as  roads  are  improved  and 
automobiles  come  within  reach  of  the 
people.  Beginning  on  short  routes  in 


WIREWORMS  IN  CORN. 

Wc  have  been  troubled  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  with  wire  worms  in  corn,  particularly 
on  ground  that  has  been  tilled  the  year 
before.  As  we  require  about  35  acres  of  corn 
each  year  for  silage  it  sometimes  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  succeed  potatoes  with  corn,  and 
even  corn  with  corn,  rather  than  break  up 
a  meadow  that  will  cut  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  especially  at  the  high  price  of 
grass  seed.  I  have  been  advised  to  use 
salt.  If  so,  how  much  to  the  acre  and  how 
best  applied?  If  broadcast  wrould  it  be 
right  to  spread  the  x-equired  amount  on  top 
of  loads  of  manure  spread  with  spreader? 
Manure  is  worked  in  with  disk  harrow. 
Queensbury,  N.  Y.  i>.  d.  b. 

Wireworms  ai'e  the  larvae  of  small,  slen¬ 
der  beetles  known  as  click-beetles  or  “snap¬ 
ping  beetles.”  from  their  ability  to  snap 
over  on  their  feet  when  placed  upon  their 
backs.  These  beetles  are  rarely  injurious, 
but  their  wireworms  feed  mostly  upon  the 
roots  of  living  vegetation,  while  a  few  of 
the  larger  ones  live  in  rotten  wood.  The 
natural  feeding  grounds  of  wireworms  are 
grass  lands,  especially  old  sod  land.  When 
such  lands  are  plowed  and  cultivated  and 
crops  like  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  similar 
crops  are  grown  thereon,  they  are  quite 
liable  to  be  seriously  attacked  by  the  worms. 
We  think  that  it  requires  three  years  for 
these  insects  to  go  through  their  life-cycle. 
The  eggs  are  practically  unknown,  and 
after  working  for  two  or  more  years  in  the 
soil  as  wireworms,  the  insects  transform 
in  little  earthen  cells  in  late  Summer 
through  very  tender,  white  pupae  to  the 
click-beetles  that  remain  in  the  soil  until 
the  next  Spring.  The  Coi’nell  Experiment 
Station  devoted  several  years  of  careful, 
through  investigation  in  these  insects,  and 
tested  all  theories  and  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  their  control.  We  tried  to  protect 
kernels  of  corn  from  them  by  coating  the 
kernels  with  Paris-green  and  tlour.  with  tar, 


AUTOMOBILE  FREIGHT  TRAIN  IN  FRANCE.  Fig.  273. 


thickly  settled  regions,  such  service  will 
extend  with  time  and  prove  a  great 
blessing  to  country  people. 

PROHIBITION  AND  TAXATION. 

We  have  been  told  for  many  years 
that  it  was  •the  liquor  business  that  kept 
the  jails  and  prisons  full,  the  courts 
busy  and  that  necessitated  a  large  and 
expensive  police  force.  Now  we  have 
legal  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  over  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States;  55  per  cent 
of  the  area’  we  are  told.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  gave  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  prohibition  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  part  of  this 
large  drove  of  public  officers  that  have 
been  making  a  fat  living  off  the  public 
because  of  the  liquor  traffic  were  put 
at  some  useful,  productive  labor,  the 
offices  abolished  and  the  money  used  in 
paying  salaries  left  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  pockets  of  taxpayers?  In  North 
Carolina  prohibition  has  made  steady 
progress.  Now  we  have  State  prohibi¬ 
tion,  yet  taxes  have  steadily  gone  up 
and  the  number  of  officeholders  in¬ 
creased.  Last  year  the  assessed  value 
of  taxable  property  was  raised,  and  this 
year  the  rate  of  taxation  was  increased 
25  per  cent.  Taxes  to-day  are  about  50 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  I  mention  this  because  I 
have  seen  no  reference  to  it  anywhere, 
either  in  print  or  by  any  public  speaker. 

North  Carolina.  E.  v.  harbecic,  m.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — Flon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Ral¬ 
eigh,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Anti-Saloon  League,  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  about  the  effect  of  prohibition 
upon  taxation : 

“The  abolition  of  the  dispensary  at 
Raleigh  was  followed  by  an  increase  of 
the  rate  from  $2.05  to  $2.33  on  the  thou¬ 
sand.  _  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
enly  increase  in  our  State  on  account 
of  prohibition.  The  truth  is  we  have 
so  gradually  eradicated  the  saloon  that 
no  special  effect  is  discernible.” 


and  by  soaking  the  kernels  in  solutions  of 
salt,  copperas,  chloride  of  lime,  strychnine, 
Paris-green,  Fowler’s  solution,  arsenic,  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  and  also  in  kerosene  and 
turpentine.  The  Wireworms  fed  on  the 
kernels  with  impunity.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
protect  corn  by  means  of  these  substances, 
even  were  it  possible  to  use  them  without 
retarding  or  preventing  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  We  failed  to  starve  out  the 
wireworms  in  soil  kept  clean  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  for  a  year.  They  also  thrived  in  soil 
in  which  nothing  but  buckwheat,  mustard 
or  rape  was  grown.  It  was  also  found  im¬ 
practicable  to  kill  the  wireworms  in  the 
soil  by  the  application  of  kerosene,  crude 
petroleum,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  lime  and 
gas  lime.  We  could  not  kill  them  with 
kainit,  even  when  used  *at  the  rate  of 
nine  tons  per  acre.  Salt  and  muriate  of 

potash  will  destroy  many  of  the  wireworms 
when  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 

tons  to  the  acre,  or  so  that  one  per  cent 
of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  is  salt. 
This  amount  would  be  very  destructive 

to  vegetation.  It  is  also  a  common  notion 
that  salt  drives  wireworms  deeper  into 
the  soil.  We  found  that  an  application 

of  1,000  pounds  of  salt  per  acre  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  germination  of  wheat  and 
neither  drove  the  wireworms  deeper  into 
the  soil  nor  caused  them  to  migrate  any 
appreciable  distance. 

When  making  these  extensive  experiments 
we  were  also  studying  the  life-habits  of 
the  insects  and  found  that  during  the 
month  of  July  the  wireworms  transformed 
through  the  tender  pupa  stage,  and  that 
if  we  disturbed  these  pupse  by  simply 
breaking  the  little  earthen  cells  in  which 
they  were  transforming,  none  of  them  ever 
reached  maturity  no  matter  how  carefully 
we  handled  them.  This  experience  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  infested  fields  are  plowed  after 
July  20.  and  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
kept  stirred  un.  manv  of  these  little  earthen 
cells  may  be  broken  and  the  tender  pupae 
and  recently-formed  beetles  within  de¬ 
stroyed.  After  three  or  four  weeks  of 
such  thorough  cultivation  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  sown.  In  connection  with  this 
Fall  cultivation  farmers  having  land  badly 
infested  with  wireworms  should  practice 
the  method  of  short  rotation  of  crops.  Do 
not  keep  fields  in  sod  for  more  than  a 
year  or  two  at  a  time.  Another  important 
point  is  that  it  will  inquire  at  least  three 
years  of  such  thorough  Fall  cultivation  to 
free  the  soil  of  these  pests,  as  only  the 
pupae  and  tender  adults  are  killed  each 
Fall,  while  most  of  the  one  and  two-year- 
old  wireworms  will  escape  injury.  Thus 
only  about  one-third  of  the  pests  can  be 
reached  each  year  by  the  cultivation  method. 

St.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 
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Our  Report 
is  Coming 

Watch  for  it! 
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Meanwhile  read  these 

Advance  Reports 

from  various  State 
Stations— 1908. 


EVERY  SAMPLE  TAKEN 
IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET 
BY  STATE  AGENTS 


NAME  OF  STATE  AND  BRAND 

PER  CENT. 
GUARAN¬ 
TEED  BY  US 

PER  CENT 

FOUND 

BY  STATE 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Excelsior  Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen  . 

9  /i7 

9.  A1 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

Potash  . 

7.00 

Q  AA 

8.13 

Q  UA 

O.UU 

Peruvian  Market  Gardeners  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

5.74 

5.82 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

8.00 

10.22 

Potash  . 

1  1  ft  A 

1U.UU 

CONNECTICUT 

Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha  Grade 

Nitrogen . 

7.06 

7.27 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

6.50 

7.85 

Potash . 

2  00 

2.51 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Bone 

Superphosphate 

Nitroeen . . . 

2  28 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

9.00 

10  56 

Potash .  . . 

o  op; 

2.53 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Celebrated  Special  Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . . . 

1  a*; 

2  30 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

8.00 

10^23 

Potash  . 

A  AA 

5.18 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  New  Englander  Corn  and 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

0  ftO 

1  56 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

7.50 

9.85 

Potash . 

3  AA 

3.29 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  Tobacco  and  Onion  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

q  AA 

8.58 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

6  00 

7.53 

Potash  . 

AA 

8.92 

VERMONT 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  High  Grade  Ammoniated  Bone 

Superphosphate 

Nitrogen . 

O  AQ 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

9.00 

6,  \JO 

9.74 

Potash . 

2.25 

O  ft/t 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  New  Englander  Corn  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen . 

0.80 

1  40 

Available  Phos.  Acid . 

7.50 

9  36 

Potash . 

3.00 

3.05 

CDm  is  a  difference  in  fertilizers,  flre  YOU  using  the  BEST? 
Tf  not,  use  the  nest  for  your  Tali  Seeding. 

OUR  FERTILIZER  LITERATURE,  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST,  WILL  GIVE 

YOU  FULL  INFORMATION. 


?5he  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

24,STONE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Freight  Prepaid  Rubber  Roofing 


Order  *<B-B”  Roofing  at  once  to  get  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid— or  write 
for  catalog  and  samples  Free.  Find  out  all  about  “B-B”  Rooting,  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  water-proof,  llre-reslstlng  and  durable — loug-ttbre  Wool-felt,  saturated  In 
Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our  FREE  SAMPLES— FREE 

BOOKLET.  We  pay  all 


Prop  Cement  and  Special  Rooting 
*  *  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll. 

Hammer  lays  It 


j[85 

225 


Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  Rlverand  north 
of  the  south  line  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  If  you  live  be¬ 
yond,  we  pay  freight 
that  far.  Longeit  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Prompt,  Safe 
Delivery.  Write  us  at 
once  on  a  postal,  or  order 
from  thlsadvertlsement. 

Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can’t  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  It  and  write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory- 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 
Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  Roll— 108  «|35 
Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply 
45-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.Ft.— 3-PIy 
Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 
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Ruralisms 

Dry  Weather  Shrubs. — We  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  midsummer 
drought  yet  experienced  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Scarcely  one-tenth  of  the 
usual  amount  of  rain  ha§  fallen  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July, 
while  the  weather  for  the  whole  period 
has  been  much  hotter  than  the  average 
for  the  season.  Great  havoc  has  been 
wrought  among  susceptible  plants,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Among  the 
shrubs  that  best  endure  these  dry  and 
torrid  conditions  we  note  the  privets 
and  Elceagnus  or  bush  olives.  Both  hold 
their  foliage  intact  if  not  starved  by 
overshadowing  trees.  Both  the  oval- 
leaved  or  California  and  Ibota  privets 
are  green  and  handsome  when  most 
other  shrubs  are  yellowing  or  dropping 
leaves.  Both  have  given  profuse  bloom 
this  season  where  not  closely  trimmed, 
and  though  the  characteristic  odor  is 
not  generally  liked  there  is  no  denying 
the  attractiveness  of  the  abundant  pan¬ 
icles  of  small  fleecy,  white,  lilac-formed 
flowers.  Both  species  bear  conspicuous 
black  fruits  or  berries,  but  they  are 
usually  more  abundant  on  the  Ibota 
privet  than  on  the  ordinary  kind.  In 
the  South  the  Amur  River  privet,  which 
is  supposed  to  he  a  variety  of  the 
Ibota  is  preferred,  as  it  is  there  al¬ 
most  or  entirely  evergreen.  It  grows 
and  thrives  well  quite  to  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  is  a  very  decorative  lawn 
and  hedge  scrub.  In  the  North  itj 
loses  its  foliage  in  midwinter  and  is 
doubtfully  hardy. 

Elaeagnus  Longipes  and  E.  umbel- 
lata  look  as  comfortable  on  their  dry 
hillslope  this  burning  weather  as  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  abundant  rain.  Longipes  is 
loaded,  as  usual,  with  its  brownish  red 
cherry-like  fruits,  that  are  quite  toler¬ 
able  eating  when  fully  ripe.  Birds  take 
to  them  when  the  late  Mazzard  cher¬ 
ries  are  gone  and  the  red  raspberry 
supply  runs  low.  Umbellata  blooms 
later  and  the  berries  which  are  smaller 
and  drier  than  those  of  Longipes,  ripen 
in  October.  Chickens  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  them,  and  will  clamber  all 
over  the  bushes  to  get  them.  Um¬ 
bellata  is  enormously  prolific,  and  a  sure 
cropper,  but  as  the  species  is  partially 
dioecious,  the  blooms  of  some  individ¬ 
uals  being  almost  entirely  staminate, 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  grafted 
plants  to  be  certain  of  fruit.  These 
hardy  bush  olives  are  very  ornamental 
and  appear  absolutely  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  disturbance.  They  only 
ask  a  sunny  situation  and  sufficient 
space  for  development.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  most  species  of 
Elseagnus  have  their  roots  thickly  set 
with  tubercles,  and  appear  to  darken  and 
enrich  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 
Another  very  meritorious  species  of 
Elaeagnus  with  evergreen,  holly-like 
foliage  and  profuse  sweet-scented  bloom 
in  October  is  E.  Sirnoni,  supposed  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  Japan  E.  pungens.  Our 
plant,  of  course,  does  not  fruit,  as  the 
flowers  are  usually  cut  short  by  frost, 
but  is  appreciated  for  its  neat  appear¬ 
ance  throughout  the  year.  The  leaves 
have  twice  dropped  because  of  severe 
freezing  during  the  last  seven  years, 
but  the  shrub  has  not  shown  any  other 
injury  from  Winter  cold.  For  dry  situ¬ 
ations  the  privets  and  bush  olives  are 
to  be  recommended,  and  they  thrive 
in  proportion  when  better  conditions 
can  be  obtained. 

Perennial  Peas. — One  of  the  very 
best  cover  plants  for  arid  slopes  in 
pleasure  grounds  is  the  everlasting  or 
perennial  pea,  Lathyrus  latifolius.  It 
is  slow  to  establish  from  seeds,  and 
difficult  to  transplant  from  the  open,  but 
if  good  pot-grown  plants  are  set  in 
pockets  filled  with  good  soil,  even  in 
the  most  unpromising  situations,  they 
will  in  time  take  full  possession, 
scrambling  over  bushes,  rocks  and  soil, 


and  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  for  several 
weeks  in  Summer.  They  will  endure 
considerable  shade  but  appear  to  best 
advantage  in  full  sun.  Several  barren 
elevations,  known  in  Pennsylvania  as 
“hogs’  backs”  so  sterile  and  rocky  that 
they  had  remained  almost  bare  of  vege¬ 
tation,  have  been  covered  by  the  use 
of  hardy  peas,  and  now  form  most 
attractive  features  '  of  the  grounds  in 
which  they  are  situated.  The  variety 
most  in  favor  for  this  purpose  is 
Mary  Lovett,  producing  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  light  pink  flowers  of  an  apple  blos¬ 
som  shade  and  having  faint  but  agree¬ 
able  fragrance.  There  are  several  eood 
white  kinds  coming  fairly  true  from 
seeds.  A  very  superior  white  having 
broad  winged  flowers  as  perfect  and 
almost  as  large  as  the  new  fancy  sweet 
peas  has  been  sent  us  by  a  German  cor¬ 
respondent.  It  is  not  well  fixed,  as 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seeds  produce 
plants  bearing  ordinary  purple  blos¬ 
soms,  but  when  true  is  the  finest  hardy 
pea  we  have  ever  seen.  The  ordinary 
rose  or  purple  flowered  type  is  a  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  plant,  forming 
mighty  clumps  in  time,  with  thousands 
of  blooms  useful  for  cutting,  and  broad, 
tough,  leathery  roots,  almost  strong) 
enough  to  stop  a  plow,  when  established 
in  the  open.  Blooms  of  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  perennial  pea  are  shown,  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  in  Fig.  271,  page  615. 
All  are  good,  but  the  pink  and  white 
sorts  are  naturally  best  for  florists’  use. 
Though  lacking  the  rich  fragrance  of 
sweet  peas  the  clusters  are  larger  and 
the  blooms  more  enduring  in  water. 
The  foliage  and  broad  stems  also  are 
lasting  and  decorative  in  their  way. 
Special  sorts,  such  as  Mary  Lovett,  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  made  and  rooted  under  glass. 
The  others  are  most  conveniently 
grown  from  seeds,  hut  not  all  of  the 
pink  and  white  seedlings  come  true  to 
color. 

Starting  Perennial  Peas. — Ama¬ 
teurs  often  have  poor  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  hardy  pea  seeds.  They  germinate 
slowly  in  the  open,  and  make  a  very 
spindling  growth  above  ground  the  first 
year  as  most  of  the  plant’s  energy  is 
used  in  developing  its  long  thong-like 
roots.  Better  results  are  had  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  thinly  in  a  pot  or  box 
in  the  greenhouse  or  window  garden  in 
December  or  January,  after  soaking 
them  24  hours  in  tepid  water.  About 
six  inches  of  good  light  soil  should 
be  provided,  and  free  drainage  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  seedlings  will  likely 
appear  slowly  and  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  They  usually  grow  well,  however, 
and  need  not  be  disturbed  until  time 
to  plant  out  in  May  where  they  are 
to  remain.  Started  in  this  manner  they 
often  show  blooms  the  first  year,  and 
become  well  established  by  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Other  Perennial  Peas. — While  the 
Lathyrus  latifolius  varieties  are  best 
adapted  for  the  climate  of  eastern 
America,  there  are  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  that  merit  attention.  L.  grandiflorus, 
from  southern  Europe,  has-  thick  heavy 
stems  but  is  not  as  lusty  a  grower.  It 
does  well  in  shade  and  is  adapted  for 
planting  among  shrubs  and  in  rocker¬ 
ies.  The  blooms  are  rather  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  L.  rotundifolius  or  Persian  pea 
has  rosy-pink  flowers,  borne  in  fine 
clusters.  It  rather  prefers  shade  and 
should  have  some  Winter  protection. 
Our  plants  generally  die  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  L.  Magellanicus,  Lord 
Anson’s  pea,  is  of  feeble  growth  in  our 
locality,  but  bears  very  pretty  dark 
blue  flowers.  The  foliage  is  very  dark, 
and  persists  until  hard  freezing  weather. 
L.  splendens,  the  much  advertised  Pride 
of  California,  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
our  Winters.  It  makes  a  fine  green¬ 
house  plant.  The  blooms  we  have  seen 
are  nearly  violet  in  color,  though  there 
are  said  to  be  rose-colored  varieties. 

\v.  v.  F. 


Every  prospective  builder  should  show  the  same  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of  a  roof  as  in  the  investing- 
of  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  poor  roofings  on  the  market. 
Discriminate,  examine  and  test  roofing  before  buying  it.  You 
cannot  do  that  with  all  roofings,  but  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with 


FLINTKOTE 

REX  ROOFING 


and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  samples.  We  would  like  to  have  you  test 
its  acid-proof  qualities — like  to  have  you  prove  to  yourself 
that  REX  Flintkote  Roofing  will  not  leak  or  catch  fire  from 
falling  sparks.  By  all  means  investigate  before  you  buy.  On 
every  roll  of  REX  Flintkote  Roofing  appears  the  boy  trade¬ 
mark.  It  is  a  sign  that  means  thorough  roof-satisfaction. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a.  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  eat  forest.  His 
doable  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

J  0 1  NT  ED  POLE  CUTA) 

^ SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARSTO  THE 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
,  C0._, 

for  _!===£  ( Atd  hicganum. 

PLOW.  -=^Lk-r>eT=4fi^cONN.U.3.A.-y'' 

Jointed  Pole  taltes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

cOv  ‘  “ 


CC  :  MORE 
«<  USE 
^  FOR  i==i 

PLOW.  = 
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Farmers 

Favorite 


Cider  Mills 


are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
clean,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 

Clark's  Root  Cutter 

TWO  SIZES 

Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  per  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR*  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4*2 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,Conn. 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maRes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  W'e  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
g_  1'  low  down,  waist  high 

”  /.  'T'SI  A  TT  11  separator  Is  the  finest. 

highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  ot 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  ASdreji, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


THIS 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


i  % 
to  16 
H.P. 


ARC  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 
__  __  in  —  Stickney  ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  tvorkmanship.  Solid  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  oats  and 
peas  that  I  shall  cut  green  for  feed.  I 
intended  to  fit  this  the  best  I  could  for 
Alfalfa,  but  my  heart  has  failed  me.  I 
have  not  had  the  confidence  in  getting  a 
catch  of  Alfalfa  that  I  should  have.  I 
have  decided  to  put  this  piece  in  rye  and 
plow  under  next  Spring  for  potatoes.  I 
saw  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  about  having 
clover  with  rye.  When  do  you  sow  the 
clover,  with  the  rye  or  next  Spring? 

A. 

Sorry  you  had  a  case  of  heart  failure 
with  the  Alfalfa.  My  experience  is  that 
one  must  put  a  cartload  of  faith  into 
this  crop,  and  faith  is  the  evidence  of 
a  stout  heart.  However,  the  chances  are 
that  the  Alfalfa  will  fail  anyway  unless 
the  conditions  are  just  right  for  it. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  would  not 
sow  rye  to  be  plowed  under  next  year, 
but  would  use  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips — about  as  we  have  advised 
so  many  times.  The  rye  will  make  a 
strong  growth  and  provide  a  large 
amount  of  matter  to  plow  under.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  soil,  dries  out  the 
ground,  and  is  very  slow  to  decay.  The 
clover  will  add  some  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  roots  deeper  in  the  soil  and  decays 
rapidly.  If  there  were  reasons  for  sow¬ 
ing  the  rye  I  should  sow  10  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  with  it  at  time  of  seed¬ 
ing.  We  plow  the  ground  well  and  sow 
the  rye  broadcast  on  the  furrows  and 
work  it  under  with  the  Acme.  Then 
the  clover  seed  is  scattered  and  worked 
in  with  brush  or  fine-tooth  harrow. 
The  clover  will  make  a  fair  growth  with 
the  rye  and  improve  the  crop  for  plow¬ 
ing  under. 

It  appears  that  the  crow  has  many 
good  friends.  Here  is  one  from  Ver¬ 
mont  : 

I  am  sorry  you  let  the  crows  have  that 
good  corn.  You  needn’t  love  the  crows  if 
you  don’t  want  to,  but  if  you  want  a  sure 
way  to  save  the  crop  “feed  the  crows.” 
“Have  faith,  brother,’  Don’t  sneer.  It 
only  takes  a  few  quarts  of  cheap  corn. 

You  are  not  half  as  sorry  as  we  are. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  sneer  at  the 
crows  or  their  friends,  but  I  confess 
that  I  need  further  argument  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  a  nuisance.  Possibly 
this  plan  of  feeding  them  would  answer, 
but  my  belief  is  that  they  would  take 
the  gift  corn  and  then  pull  the  stalks. 
Hope  Farm  is  supporting  an  army  of 
them.  They  killed  over  60  chickens  for 
my  neighbor,  ruined  acres  of  my  corn 
and  have  now  begun  on  the  peaches. 
We  have  one  row  of  Alexander  peaches 
running  through  the  center  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  As  fast  as  the  fruit  turned  red 
the  crows  got  at  them,  and  have  actually 
cleaned  out  the  entire  row.  I  know 
they  did  it,  for  we  caught  them  in  the 
act.  I  have  a  lot  of  faith,  but  I  want 
some  peaches.  As  I  stated  before,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  of  our  field  insects 
have  been  kept  in  check  except  Potato 
beetles,  and  no  one  seems  to  claim  that 
the  crows  destroy  that  pest. 

The  Woodchuck. — Sunday  afternoon 
found  me  on  the  shady  side  of  the  crab 
apple  tree  with  the  boy,  watching  the 
woodchuck.  Of  course  you  will  say 
that  a  man  of  my  age  ought  to  have 
been  at  some  more  serious  occupation, 
but  I  don’t  know.  It  was  a  peaceful 
time  stretched  under  that  tree  in  the 
shade,  with  the  great  patches  of  hot 
sunshine  heating  the  hills.  As  for  the 
woodchuck,  we  are  told  to  look  for  ser¬ 
mons  in  stones,  and  surely  one  could  find 
a  dozen  in  this  little  animal.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  purebred  specimen  with 
the  papers  guaranteed  the  boy  can  show 
it.  All  hands  were  hoeing  corn  on  the 
hill  the  other  day  when  Shep  and  Tinker 
set  up  a  fierce  barking.  They  had  cor¬ 
nered  a  young  woodchuck.  He  was  in 
a  place  where  they  couldn’t  meet  any 
part  of  him  but  his  teeth,  and  they 
didn’t  care  much  for  that  part.  The 
boy  finally  got  the  chuck  into  a  box  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  barnyard. 
Of  course  we  have  read  everything  we 
can  find  about  woodchucks  since  this 
new  Hope  Farmer  has  appeared.  This 
short-legged,  clumsy  creature  certainly 
has  his  prize-winning  points.  He  can 
eat  more  than  anything  of  his  size,  and 
probably  sleep  more  than  any  warm¬ 
blooded  creature.  We  are  told  that  the 
woodchuck  knows  only  three  seasons,  as 
he  spends  his  Winters  in  sleep.  He  is 
a  great  home  body.  After  he  digs  his 
hole  he  comes  out  a  few  hours  in  the 
24  to  eat  and  enjoy  the  sun,  and  then 
goes  back  to  sleep.  Fie  presents  a  good 
model  for  man  in  the  way  he  works  to 
make  his  home.  The  way  he  digs  with 
those  black,  feet  to  scrape  out  his  hole 
make  us  think  he  could  move  the  world 
if  he  kept  his  labor  up.  If,  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  their  weight  and  strength,  men 
would  work  like  that  to  provide  homes 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  homeless 
mortal  in  the  world.  If  men  decline  to 
take  the  woodchuck  for  their  model  at 
home  building,  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  some  of  ’them  come  closer  to  him 
in  social  traits.  After  the  hole  is  dug 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chuck  give  points  to  the 
man  who  offered  this  prayer.  “God  bless 
me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his 
wife — us  four  and  no  more!”  The 
woodchuck  gets  in  the  first  three  words 
and  then  apparently  stops.  His  motto 
seems  to  be  “eat  and  sleep,”  varied  oc¬ 
casionally  by  “sleep  and  eat.”  A  surly, 
lazy,  selfish  beast — that  is  all  you  can 
make  of  him.  It  is  even  said  that  Mrs. 
Woodchuck  when  hard  pressed  by  a  dog 
digging  at  her  hole  will  push  out  her 
children  one  at  a  time  in  the  hope  of 
purchasing  her  own  safety!  Two  things 
I  give  the  woodchuck  credit  for  which 
I  hope  my  boys  will  recognize.  He  has 
courage  and  grit  when  you  corner  him. 
Many  of  the  wild  things  are  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows,  and  their  very  haste 
to  get  away  leads  them  into  danger. 
The  woodchuck  will  stand  up  and  fight 
when  his  rights  are  invaded.  Another 
tiling  is  his  love  of  home  and  freedom. 
Here  is  this  lazy  animal  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  box  with  sweet  apples,  clover,  water 
— everything  he  likes  at  his  side.  He 
has  no  care  in  the  world,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  eat  and  sleep.  Yet,  open  the 
door  and  let  him  alone  and  off  he  would 
go,  well  content  to  face  danger  or  en¬ 
dure  hunger  or  thirst  provided  he  can 
be  free!  The  boy  thinks  he  can  tame 
this  chuck  so  as  to  let  him  out  with  the 
cats.  Perhaps — but  in  the  Fall  when  the 
nights  get  cool,  the  habits  of  thousands 
of  years  will  pull  too  hard,  and  some 
morning  Chuck  will  be  far  away  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole  where  he  can  sleep  through 
the  Winter.  Then  his  months  in  polite 
society  will  prove  his  undoing.  I  hope 
he  will  stay  through  the  Summer  and 
keep  fat.  I  want  him  for  an  object  les¬ 
son  for  some  of  the  people  who  eat 
three  enormous  meals  a  day  and  then 
sit  on  the  front  porch.  When  they  see 
that  fat,  lazy  creature  they  may  see  what 
is  ahead  of  them,  and  get  into  the  onions 
or  strawberries ! 

Farm  Notes. — We  got  the  cabbage 
planted  in  fairly  good  shape.  Showers 
had  made  the  soil  moist  enough,  but 
the  sun  was  very  hot,  and  some  of  the 
plants  wilted  badly.  Most  of  them  came 
up,  and  we  have  enough  left  to  fill  out 
the  missing  places.  A  few  days  after 
planting  we  put  on  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
3 y2  per  cent  nitrogen,  seven  potash  and 
eight  phosphoric  acid.  -  This  was  scat¬ 
tered  between  the  rows — not  all  close  to 
the  plants.  Then  we  ran  the  cultivator 
so  as  to  throw  a  little  soil  to  the  cab¬ 
bage.  Our  plan  is  to  cultivate  in  this 
way  twice  a  week  up  to  September  15, 
and  to  give  at  least  one  thorough  hand 
hoeing — two  if  need  be.  As  for  worms 
on  large  fields,  we  seldom  try  to  fight 
them  unless  we  see  more  than  usual  of 
the  butterflies  laying  the  eggs.  The  best 
thing  we  know  of  is  a  dust  of  Paris- 
green  and  flour  sifted  into  the  plant 
before  the  head  begins  to  close  and 
round  out.  This  gets  them,  but  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  it  because  people  will 
not  always  go  by  directions,  and  will  in¬ 
sist  upon  using  the  poison  when  the 
head  is  half  formed.  At  such  a  time 
it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  poison 
will  be  enclosed  in  the  head.  ...  At 
several  places  I  find  farmers  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  start  Alfalfa.  Hav¬ 
ing  failed  several  times  when  the  seed 
is  broadcast  they  conclude  that  the  soil 
must  be  strongly  inoculated.  When  a 
man  buys  Alfalfa  soil  he  seldom  knows 
what  he  is  getting.  It  may  be  full  of 
weed  seeds,  and  sometimes  not  even  the 
man  who  sells  it  can  swear  that  the 
Alfalfa  bacteria  are  present.  In  many 
cases  it  would  be  a  surer  thing  to  buy  a 
few  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  feed  it  to  stock 
and  spread  this  manure  on  land  to  be 
seeded.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
reason  that  if  they  can  sow  a  little  patch 
and  pet  the  Alfalfa  along  at  almost  any 
cost  until  the  soil  is  right,  they  can  then 
use  this  soil  to  inoculate  larger  fields. 
Therefore  they  are  sowing  the  seed  in 
drills  and  cultivating  it  with  a  wheel 
hoe  or  even  with  a  horse,  using  lime 
and  fertilizer  or  manure  freely.  There 
is  another  class  of  eastern  farmers  who 
begin  to  argue  that  it  will  pay  to  culti¬ 
vate  Alfalfa  as  we  would  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.  Now  I  confess  that  I  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  Alfalfa.  It  is  nowhere 
near  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  feel 
disposed  to  try  this  drilling  plan  on 
about  half  an  acre  which  we  fitted  for 
cabbage.  The  plants  ran  out  before  we 
finished.  We  can  fit  this  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  and  drill  in  the  seed  about  18 
inches  apart  so  as  to  work  it  with  the 
tools.  It  may  be  worth  trying,  though 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  play.  Expe¬ 
rience  will  show  us.  h.  w,  c. 


Make  Your  Farm  Wagon 
Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 


© 


30  Days9  FREE  Trial 
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It  doesn’t  take  30  seconds  to  slip  a  pair  of  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  under  your  wagon 
box  and  put  an  end  to  the  jars  and  jolts  that  rack  your  wagon  to  pieces. 

You  can  save  many  a  dollar  by  marketing  your  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  on  springs. 
They  will  arrive  in  good  condition  and  bring  the  highest  prices. 

The  shrinkage  on  a  load  of  hogs,  calves  and  sheep  carried  without  springs  will  often 
pay  for  a  pair  of  springs. 

Your  team  can  haul  more  and  do  it  easier  and  faster.  You  can  ride  with  more  comfort. 
Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  FINEST  STEEL,  TEMPERED  JUST 
RIGHT  to  get  that  life  and  elasticity  which  make  a  strong,  easy,  durable  spring. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 

If  you  are  using  a  farm  wagon  without  springs,  write  us,  giving  your  heaviest  load  and  your 
dealer  s  name.  We  will  see  that  you  have  a  chance  to  try  a  pair. 

Write  today.  It  means  money  in  your  pocket. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  448  Seventeenth  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


SPANGLER  AND  DFERTILG|ZER  DRILL 

is  superior  to  other  dribs.  It  is  light  in  weight  and  draft ;  has 
high  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  steel  frame ;  sows  grain  or  fertilizer 
evenly,  either  up  or  down  hill.  Being  low  in  frame,  it  is  easy 
to  fill  and  does  not  obstruct  the  driver’s  view.  Has  no  cogs  nor 
side  gear  to  break.  Farmers  can  make  no  mistake  when  they 
bny  a  Spangler  Drill,  because  each  drill  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  which 
Will  teU  you  more  about  this  great  drill. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  513  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  GreenfiPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  rooting.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


The  most 
carefully- 
selected 
material;  the 
latest  improve¬ 
ments;  expert  workmanship  and  su¬ 
pervision  throughout  their  making, ex  - 
plain  the  unapproached  superiority  of 
Dederick’s  Baling  Presses. 

Famous  for  their  speed  aud  unusual 
capacity,  their  neat  work  and  remarkable 
endurance.  Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Catalog  giving  full  information  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  Si.. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Hay  Jumping 

Spencer’s  Hercules  Large  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  It  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
meansless  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabli 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 

Dwight,  III 


'ling 


Oatolog 

free. 


1  MAN  HAT 

rc  1  TON 

111  HORSE  DAL 

M  I  HOUR 

CATALOGUE 

FREE 


Bale  Your  Hay 

For  Full  Car  Loading' 


SANDWICH  PRESS 


More  and  better  work  with  smaller  force  and 
less  work  for  team.  This  Self-Feed  Sandwich 
is  always  ready.  No  wheel  holes  necessary.  You 
stand  up  to  tie.  Great  big  feed  opening,  low 
bridge,  light  draft.  Strong  and  durable.  For 
bank  barns  and  all  work.  Write  for  catalog  to 
^andwIch^lfj^o^lS^laii^U^^andwlch^n^ 


The  Dain  Power  Hay  Press 

MAKES  NEAT  — 


SMOOTH  SQUARE-ENDED  BALES 

Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  it  on  anyother  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
toggle  joints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  step  over.  N  o  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
y  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Free  Book 
proves  its  superiority— send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vine  Street ® Ottumwa,  Iowa 


On  our  wonderful  new  Daisy  SELF-THREAD-1 
INU,  self-feeding,  one-horse  hay  press.  It  is 
the  only  one  on  the  market  on  which  one 
man  can  do  all  the  work.  This  first  success¬ 
ful  self-threading  device — greatest  time 
saver  ever.  Condenser  and  open  bars  on  bale  I 

nopper  _ ^increase  capacity  and  prevent  | 

catching. 


Im 


| Five  days 
free  trial.. 
_W  rite  today  | 
for  prices 
l  circulars. 


HARVESTER  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
.  ,  .  ,  State.  Price,  $15.  Testimonials  and 

catalog  free,  showing  harvester  at  work 
NEW  PROCESS  MEG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kansas 


CORN 


68  TONS  BALErf 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

Our  No. 0  Upright  Press 
for  only  $175  is  the 
reatest  bargain  in  Hay 
‘resses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
season.  If  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


B.  Hendricks  &  Co., 


IN  tO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


.  maintain 

that  record  day 
after  day  with 
competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 
extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
hone  power 

ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

I  Box  80, 

’  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


’  AVERAGE 
BKPAIB 
FREE  UJ"  BILL  KO 
BOOK  1907 


THE 


SILO  FILLER 


^  _  Safety  Fly  Wheel  pro- 

B  tects  operator  and  machine. 

Controllable  Feed  makes  op- 
■  eration  easy.  Strongest,  most 

H  durable  and  reliable.  Extra 

wide  throat  for  biggest  bun- 
dies.  Highest  silo  no  trouble. 
Y  Made  in  ten  sizes.  All  illus¬ 
trated  in  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Write  for  it 
today. 


WITH 
SAFETY 
FLY 

WHEEL 


IO-I5 
TONS 
PER  HOUR 


Harder  Mfg.  Co. 

Coblesklll. 

N.  Y. 

Box  11 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.”, 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


For  the  best  50,000-word  story  of  American  farm 
life  submitted  before  September  15.  We  want  a 
clean,  wholesome  novel  based  upon  some  strong  and 
vital  problem  of  country  life,  so  true  to  life  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  history  of  the  period  it  describes. 
Some  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  write  the  great 
American  story.  We  will  gladly  give  further  details 
or  discuss  your  plan  with  you.  Manuscripts  not  win¬ 
ning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned, 
for  which  postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition 
is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete, 
without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Pro¬ 
spective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  fot> 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

* 

We  want  you  to  read  that  account  of  the  clover 
seed  testing  in  Connecticut.  All  told  they  found  at 
least  50  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds  in  the  samples 
that  were  tested.  Several  of  these  samples  were,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  adulterated  deliberately  and  purposely  by 
adding  seed  of  black  medic.  This  wicked  practice 
appears  to  be  quite  common  and  it  will  never  be 
stopped  until  farmers  stop  it  themselves.  They  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  Refuse  to  buy  any  clover  seed 
that  has  not  been  sampled  and  examined  at  Washing¬ 
ton  or  by  your  experiment  station.  Get  the  lists  of 
names  of  dealers  such  as  they  print  in  this  Connecti¬ 
cut  bulletin  and  patronize  those  who  give  clean  seed. 

* 

We  have  done  what  we  could  to  show  farmers  the 
value  of  a  cover  crop  to  occupy  soil  which  would 
otherwise  be  bare  through  the  Fall.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  37  pounds  of  nitrogen  ran  away  in  the 
drainage  water  from  an  acre  in  one  year.  This  would 
be  equal  to  nearly  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
would  about  provide  the  nitrogen  needed  by  40  bushels 
of  corn.  The  greater  part  of  this  nitrogen  was  lost 
during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter,  when  nitrates  are 
formed  most  freely  in  the  soil.  We  wonder  at  the 
extravagance  of  old  days  when  farmers  threw  manure 
or  cotton  seed  into  the  river  to  get  rid  of  them. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  that,  nor  can  we  afford  to  let 
nitrogen  run  away  through  lack  of  a  living  crop  to 
catch  it.  Keep  the  soil  covered  this  Fall. 

* 

We  are  making  a  careful  canvass  to  learn  just  how 
farmers  feel  regarding  a  primary  nominations  law. 
Next  week  we  shall  print  a  forcible  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  Iowa.  Oregon  farmers  will  also  tell 
us  what  the  system  promises  for  farmers  in  that 
State.  In  New  York  the  demand  for  such  a  system 
is  growing  every  day.  Once  let  an  intelligent  farmer 
understand  just  what  it  will  mean  to  get  rid  of  the 
political  caucus  and  convention,  and  he  sees  the  point 
at  once.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  all  through 
New  York  who  have  tried  at  different  times  to  help 
clean  up  “politics”  as  they  found  them  in  their  home 
county.  Every  attempt  makes  them  realize  more  fully 
than  ever  that  the  average  farmer,  with  a  living  to 
make  on  the  farm,  is  no  match  for  a  politician  just 
as  long  as  the  game  is  to  be  played  by  wire-pulling. 
The  only  hope  for  a  farmer  who  wants  cleaner  poli¬ 
tics  is  to  change  the  game  so  that  his  vote  can  hit  a 
candidate  directly  and  not  be  handled  by  a  politician. 
We  have  often  been  advised  to  “fight  the  devil  with 
fire,”  but  many  a  burn  and  scar  shows  that  the  King 
Imp  has  the  advantage  with  that  form  of  weapon. 
Fight  him  with  water,  sand  and  sunlight.  Our  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  Senate  district  which  Mr.  Cassidy  rep¬ 
resents  show  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he 


be  renominated  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  members 
of  his  own  party.  His  only  hope  is  to  be  renominated 
by  the  politicians ;  and  then  argue  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  “split  a  ticket.”  The  present  outlook  is  that  he 
will  be  defeated  anyway,  but  a  nomination  by  a  pri¬ 
mary  would  dispose  of  such  men  for  good.  It  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident  every  day  that  the 
plain  people  of  this  country  absolutely  demand  cer¬ 
tain  clear-cut  reforms.  They  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  they  get  them. 

* 

There  will  be  no  Director  of  Farmers’  Institutes  in 
New  York  this  year.  The  salary  formerly  paid  this 
official  can  be  used  to  employ  new  or  better  speakers 
or  for  other  methods  of  improvement.  Commissioner 
Pearson  has  a  number  of  plans  for  the  Winter.  We 
think  he  is  wise  in  deciding  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  himself.  It  will  give  him  a  chance  to  study  the 
problem  at  close  range,  get  out  among  the  people  and 
see  who  they  are  and  what  they  want,  and  change 
the  system  if  need  be  to  better  advantage  than  if  some 
one  else  had  charge  of  it.  The  Commissioner  is  to 
speak  at  the  great  picnic  of  the  Niagara  Farmers’  Club 
in  July.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  one  in  the 
office  who  is  capable  pf  talking  sensibly  to  farmers. 
Reports  which  come  to  us  indicate  that  there  is  a 
new  and  improved  atmosphere  all  about  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

* 

Right  now  is  when  most  of  us  realize  the  value 
of  spraying  potatoes.  A  man  becomes  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  insurance  when  he  sees  smoke  and  flame  com¬ 
ing  from  his  barn.  In  our  section  blight  has  started 
its  work  in  potato  fields.  Some  are  already  dead,  and 
others  are  turning  brown.  The  disease  came  rapidly 
this  year,  and  promises  to  take  everything.  This 
season  the  advantage  from  spraying  is  that  the 
sprayed  vines  will  evidently  live  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  which  will  increase  the  crop  by  nearly  50 
per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  thousands 
of  farmers  do  not  yet  understand  that  the  blight  is  a 
disease  which  may  be  prevented  or  held  off  by  using 
Bordeaux.  Most  people  begin,  to  spray  too  late — 
after  the  disease  has  made  its  way  into  the  plant.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any  place  where 
Potato  blight  does  not  give  more  or  less  trouble,  yet 
very  few  of  what  we  may  call  ordinary  growers  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Still  the  best  potato 
insurance  we  have  is  copper  plating  the  vines. 

* 

On  page  592  we  printed  our  interview  with  a  cattle 
breeder  who  expressed  some  radical  views  about 
prize-winning  cattle.  In  the  article  on  Ayrshires  which 
we  have  been  printing  Mr.  C.  M.  Winslow  says: 

When  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  as  a  dairy 
cow  is  obtained,  either  public  opinion  as  to  the  highest 
type  in  the  Ayrshire  cow  must  undergo  a  change  or  there 
will  be  a  double  standard  of  appreciation,  the  cow  that 
wears  the  ribbons  in  public,  and  the  cow  that  earns  the 
money  at  home. 

We  understand  him  to  mean  that  a  herd  of  Ayrshire 
prize  winners  would  not  be  the  cows  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  making  milk  or  butter.  We  would  like  to 
see  some  dairymen  send  to  the  State  fair  purebred 
cows  in  good  working  condition,  without  pampering 
or  fitting,  and  see  what  the  judges  would  say  to 
them.  The  great  future  need  of  pure  blood  is  in  the 
working  dairy  herds  of  New  York.  That  is  where 
the  great  future  market  for  purebred  animals  is  to  lx. 
found  also.  Our  shows  ought  to  develop  business 
as  well  as  beauty. 

* 

We  want  all  our  readers,  and  particularly  those 
who  live  in  Ohio,  to  understand  the  real  principle 
at  the  bottom  of  this  fertilizer  trouble.  The  Smith 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company  claim  in  effect  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  gang  of  politicians 
“which  has  hung  like  a  leech  on  the  farmers  of  Ohio.” 
They  practically  claim  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Board 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  injure  their  business. 
These  are  serious  charges,  but  they  do  not  after  all 
touch  the  thing  most  important  to  Ohio  farmers,  and 
that  is  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  by  the  Smith 
Company.  The  entire  contest  seems  to  have  been, 
started  because  the  Smith  Company  knew  that  sam¬ 
ples  of  its  goods,  analyzed  by  the  State  Board,  fell 
below  the  guarantee.  It  was  to  prevent  the  Board 
from  publishing  these  figures  that  the  Smith  Company 
brought  its  injunction.  Now  the  best  evidence  that 
this  company  could  have  to  prove  the  high  quality 
of  its  goods  would  be  a  record  in  various  States 
showing  that  the  goods  always  ran  above  the  guar¬ 
antee.  There  are  several  fertilizer  companies  which 
can  show  such  a  record,  and  it  is  just  about  the  best 
asset  they  have.  The  chemists  always  find  a  “com¬ 
mercial  equivalent”  in  their  goods — that  is  as  much 
plant  food  as  they  guarantee  to  give.  Now  if  the 
Smith  Company  had  been  able  to  come  with  such  a 
record  as  that  most  people  would  be  likely  to  say 
there  may  be  justice  in  their  claim.  But  the  record 


does  not  show  any  such  thing.  We  have  printed 
what  the  chemists  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky 
and  Connecticut  found,  and  all  this  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  judging  what  Secretary  Calvert  said  in  his 
statement  filed  with  the  court.  In  this  statement  he 
says  that  the  analyses  show  “universally  and  without 
exception  the  product  manufactured  by  the  Smith 
Company  to  be  fraudulently  inferior  from  what  it 
teas  claimed  to  be  and  represented  to  be  vohen  sold 
by  the  said  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company.” 

Now  remember  that  the  people  of  Ohio  have 
through  their  Legislature  made  this  State  Board  the 
authority  on  fertilizers.  In  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
which  adjoin  Ohio,  no  one  questions  the  right  or 
the  ability  of  the  Station  to  exercise  fertilizer  con¬ 
trol.  So  that  the  great  principle  at  stake  is  whether 
the  fertilizer  work  done  by  our  experiment  stations 
or  under  State  control  is  of  any  value  to  farmers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  that  it  is — the  best  and  most 
reliable  guide  in  selecting  fertilizers  that  we  now  have. 
We  believe  that  if  from  the  beginning  of  this  trouble 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so  had  put  the  facts  and 
figures  from  Indiana  and  Michigan  right  before  Ohio 
farmers  this  controversy  would  never  have  reached 
its  present  stage.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  trust  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  with  the  facts,  and  let  them  settle 
such  matters. 

* 

When  Judge  Landis  imposed  a  fine  of  $20,000,000 
upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  we  advised  our 
readers  to  wait  until  the  fine  was  paid  before  letting 
off  any  fireworks.  We  felt  convinced  that  .the  charge 
of  rebating  had  been  proven,  and  that  the  company 
had  taken  so  much  money  from  the  people  that  mor¬ 
ally  at  least  the  fine  was  justified.  The  legal  tech¬ 
nicalities  were  to  be  considered,  and  now7  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  has  reversed  the  decision  and 
declared  the  fine  excessive  and  illegal.  The  most 
important  reason  given  is  that  the  fine  is  too  large. 
Judge  Landis  figured  $20,000  on  each  of  1,462  counts 
— each  a  carload  shipment.  The  Appellate  Court  says 
he  had  no  right  to  consider  each  carload  a  separate 
offense.  The  fine  should  have  been  based  on  36  set¬ 
tlements  between  railroads  and  the  oil  company.  On 
this  basis  the  fine  would  run  from  $36,000  to  $720,000. 
Under  the  present  law  the  Government  cannot  carry 
the  case  beyond  the  Appellate  Court,  as  private  citi¬ 
zens  could.  There  must  therefore  be  a  retrial,  and 
we  hope  the  Government  will  bring  suit  again  at 
once.  We  believe  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
proving  their  case.  They  should  then  collect  the 
largest  fine  the  law  permits,  for  the  principle  involved 
is  one  that  goes  down  to  the  very  root  of  government 
by  the  people.  Americans  are  bound  to  stand  by  the 
decisions  of  their  higher  courts,  even  though  at  the 
time  such  decisions  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  public 
needs.  In  this  country  law  is  the  expression  of  sound 
popular  desire,  and  an  earnest  and  educated  people 
will  mould  the  law  to  suit  their  needs,  .giving  full 
justice  to  all.  We  do  not  feel  in  any  way  discouraged 
at  this  decision.  The  great  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  the  large  corporations  have  taken  more 
n.oney  out  of  the  people  than  they  are  justly  entitled 
to.  Fair  restitution  must  be  made,  without  revolu¬ 
tion  or  bloodshed  or  high-handed  injustice.  It  will 
be  made,  however,  and  he  who  thinks  the  present 
movement  for  reform  and  justice  will  ever  stop  :s 
stupidly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on.  This  decision 
educates,  but  does  not  stop. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  not  let  wood  ashes  go  to  waste  anywhere  near  you. 

Colorado  imports  $3,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs 
from  the  corn  States.  Why? 

In  you  have  an  answer  to  the  question  at  end  of  Mr. 
Morse’s  article  we  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  interview  with  Prof.  Cushman  shows  that  the  wire 
fence  question  is  moving.  We  feel  confident  that  a  longer- 
lived  wire  is  in  sight. 

You  might  call  the  poem  in  the  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  this  week  an  advertisement  in  rhyme  for  New 
York.  There  is  real  human  nature  in  it. 

Ox  July  15  Mr.  H.  T.  Ilillenmyer  of  Kentucky  sent  us 
sweet  potatoes  of  last  year’s  crop  kept  over  under  ordinary 
conditions.  That  means  sweet  potatoes  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  “logged-off”  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
becoming  valuable.  A  convention  will  soon  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  them  and  learning  how  to  handle 
them. 

We  judge  that  a  good  many  honest  citizens  are  going 
about  under  contract  not  to  say  that  they  paid  a  good 
price  for  the  information  that  sprouted  oats  make  a  fine 
chicken  feed ! 

Quite  a  number  of  questions  about  gas-house  lime.  Do 
not  use  it  fresh  from  the  gas  house.  It  contains  poisons 
for  the  soil.  Let  it  “weather”  in  shallow  piles  and  then 
use  like  other  lime. 

The  other  day  we  saw  a  man  drilling  holes  through  a 
steel  pipe  with  an  electric  drill.  The  power  was  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  small  engine  mounted  on  a  wagon  and  wired 
to  the  drill.  A  workman  held  this  in  his  hands  and 
pressed  it  through  the  metal  about  as  fast  as  a  car¬ 
penter  would  drive  a  small  auger  through  wood  ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — By  the  arrest  of  Henry  E.  G.  Cooke  at 
Baker  City,  Ore.,  and  the  subsequent  unfolding  before  the 
United  States  Grand  Jury  of  the  operations  of  the  Oregon 
Ranching  and  Timber  Company,  of  154  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City,  the  United  States  District  Attorney’s  office  has 
broken  up  one  of  the  most  extensive  land  frauds  that  ever 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Cooke's 
scheme  ran  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Oregon  Ranching  and 
Timber  Company  of  many  thousand  acres  of  valuable 
timber  land  by  having  dummy  entrants,  under  contract 
with  himself,  go  out  to  Burns  County,  Oregon,  and  take 
out  the  papers  necessary  to  obtain  160  acres  each  at  $2.50 
an  acre.  The  arrangement  between  Cooke  and  the  entrants 
was  simplicity  itself.  The  entrant  paid  Cooke  $100  and 
his  own  carfare  to  Baker  City.  Cooke  undertook  to  trans¬ 
port  him  to  the  scene  of  the  timber  fraud  and  to  board  him 
at  a  ranch  during  the  three  mouths  necessary  to  take  out 
the  papers.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  entrant  got  his 
land  and  Cooke  guaranteed  that  it  would  be  worth  $2,000 
to  him.  Meantime  the  entrant  was  obliged  to  commit  per¬ 
jury  in  making  oath  that  no  one  other  than  himself  was 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  taking  out  the  land. 
So  Cooke  has  been  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government,  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Timber  Lands  act, 
and  for  subornation  of  perjury.  Under  the  statutes  the 
smallest  sentence  he  can  receive  is  two  years  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $500.  Cook’s  dupes,  although  they  are  them¬ 
selves  technically  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  will  probably 
be  treated  lightly  by  the  Federal  authorities  provided  they 
give  evidence  against  him  at  the  proper  time.  .  .  '. 

Eire  broke  out  July  15  in  Orcutt,  Cal.,  a  shipping  point 
for  the  Santa  Maria  oil  fields,  destroyed  tanks  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  valued  at  $200,000,  and 
threatened  the  entire  town  of  600  inhabitants.  Although 
two  men  who  were  fighting  the  fire  from  a  wooden  bridge 
over  one  of  the  blazing  tanks  had  ropes  about  their  waists, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shift  of  the  flames  and 
fell  into  the  blazing  oil,  meeting  almost  instant  death.  .  .  . 
July  15  10  men  were  killed  and  10  injured  in  a  coal  mine 
explosion  at  Williamstown,  Pa.  .  .  .  Suits  for  damage 

aggregating  $050,000  were  entered  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  July  16,  against  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Coal  Company,  owing  to  the  Darr  Mine  disaster  of 
December  19,  1007.  when  nearly  300  men  were  killed. 
There  are  18  plaintiffs,  the  wives,  or  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  victims.  ...  A  fire,  in  which  eight  were  in¬ 
jured  and  which  did  damage  estimated  at  $250,000,  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  the  business  section  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
July  17.  Simultaneously  fires  sprang  up  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  town,  so  that  at  one  time  there  were  12  dif¬ 
ferent  residences  of  Summer  dwellers  burning,  some  of 
them  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  big  fire.  .  .  .  West¬ 

ern  New  York  was  caught  by  a  cloudburst  and  windstorm 
July  18  which  outclassed  any  which  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  remember.  In  the  town  of  Holland  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cazenovia  creek  slid  into  the  swollen  stream 
and  floated  away.  Horses  in  low  barns  escaped  drowning 
only  by  holding  their  heads  high  above  water.  Rowboats 
were  the  vehicles  of  travel  all  day  there.  In  Buffalo  the 
wind  caught  up  a  frame  house  and  turned  it  around  four 
feet  away  from  its  foundation.  The  sleeping  occupants 
were  awakened  by  the  jar,  but  did  not  leave  their  beds 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  until  morning. 
Streets  were  afloat  and  some  damage  was  done  to  wires. 

.  .  .  Lumber  dealers  in  western  Canada  who  have  de¬ 

layed  their  orders  this  Summer  are  likely  to  be  put  to 
serious  inconvenience  for  transportation.  The  outlook  is  for 
an  enormous  wheat  crop,  now  estimated  at  about  125.000,- 
000  bushels.  The  number  of  cars  and  amount  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  move  this  to  the  seaboard,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  demand  for  cars  for  moving  the  Winter’s  wood 
and  coal,  is  likely  to  cause  a  tieup.  I, umber  is  said  to  be 
perhaps  the  scarcest  staple  commodity  in  the  territories 
at  present,  and  it  is  being  ordered  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  while  the  manufacturers  from  whom  it  Is  ordered 
are  advised  that  they  must  be  contented  with  a  limited 
number  of  cars.  With  such  conditions  prevailing  before 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  grain  movement  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be  aggravated  when  the  actual  rush 
begins  and  will  cause  decided  hardship  to  the  lumber  deal¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  oil  gusher  fire  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  was  still 
raging  July  .18.  but  the  flames  have  been  confined  to 
one  well  by  high  embankments  of  earth.  An  effort  will 
be  made  so  soon  as  the  material  can  be  accumulated,  to 
smother  the  fire  by  hauling  a  dragnet  made  of  sheet  iron 
and  rails,  over  the  flames.  Twelve  50-horsepower  boilers 
will  also  help  to  smother  them.  The  flames  were  then 
about  250  feet  high.  .  .  .  Drinking,  even  out  of  one’s  own 
flask,  on  passenger  trains  in  Lousiana,  constitutes  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
according  to  the  new  State  law  which  went  into  effect 
July  20.  This  act  makes  it  unlawful  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind  in  or  upon  any  passenger  train  or 
coach,  or  closet,  or  vestibule,  or  platform,  except  in  case 
of  actual  sickness.  After  a  bard  fight,  a  section  was  added 
making  the  law  inapplicable  to  stimnlants  taken  with 
meals  in  a  regular  dining  car.  Trainmen  are  vested  with 
authority  as  police  officers.  .  .  .  Henry  C.  Potter, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
July  21.  aged  74.  He  had  been  Bishop  of  New  York  since 
1886.  and  was  a  notable  worker  in  all  philanthropic  and 
social  movements.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker  and  was 
much  interested  in  labor  reforms. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  committee  representing  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  held  a  meeting  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
July  20,  to  formulate  a  plan  to  secure  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.  The  committee  consisted  of  David  C. 
Windle,  Goshen  Grange  ;  Victor  Brinton,  Pocopson  Grange  ; 
Thomas  Sharpless,  Birmingham  Grange,  and  L.  Lee  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Brandywine  Grange.  After  a  lengthy  conference 
the  committee  decided  on  certain  recommendations,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Pomona  Grange.  That  body  will 
take  such  action  as  it  sees  fit.  A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  previously  at  which  State  Master  Hill  and  James 
Foust.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  were  present.  It 
is  understood  that  important  measures  will  be  adopted 
before  the  conferences  are  ended. 


“A  1,000-ACRE  TEXAS  FARM.” 

On  page  568  Clark  Allis  says :  “A  short  time  ago  a 
farm  of  114  acres  east  of  Syracuse,  mostly  good  Alfalfa 
land  and  the  rest  good  pasture  land  with  good  buildings, 
1  %  miles  from  depot,  church  and  schools,  sold  for  $7.25 
per  acre,”  and  Mr.  Allis  adds  that  he  would  rather  have 
that  114  acres  than  1,000  in  Texas.  Which  1,000?  Texas 
is  a  pretty  good-sized  State  and  has  a  good  many  1,000 
acres.  The  114  acres  of  good  Alfalfa  land  sold  for 
$826.50.  not  one-third  the  cost  of  good  farm  buildings. 
Good  Alfalfa  lands  near  Syracuse  are  worth  $200  per  acre, 
and  will  pay  big  interest  on  that  amount.  In  one  season 
— three  cuttings — the  land  would  yield  2  %  tons  Alfalfa 
hay,  worth  at  least  $10  per  ton,  worth  it  to  feed  on  the 
farm,  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  I  spent  three 
months  last  Winter  and  Spring  in  Texas ;  $826.50  would 
not  go  very  fat  toward  buying  1,000  acres  of  the  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton  lands  about  Fort  Worth,  Dallas  or 
Austin,  or  the  rice  and  fig  lands  about  Houston,  or  the 
sugar,  cotton  or  truck  lands  about  Brownsville.  The 
Texas"  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  bottoms  are  the 
best  sugar  lands  in  the  United  States.  John  Closner, 
60  miles  up  the  river  from  Brownsville,  took  first  premium 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  on  yield  per  acre,  68  tons ; 
on  size  of  cane  and  on  saccharine  quality,  200  pounds  re¬ 
fined  sugar  to  the  ton.  Mr.  Closner  competed  with  cane 
sugar  raisers  from  Louisiana,  Florida,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 
1  was  on  a  sugar  plantation  six  miles  east  of  Brownsville 
that  had  been  cropped  continuously  in  sugar  for  31  years 
without  using  any  fertilizers  during  the  time.  Last  "year 
the  owner  told  me  his  land  yielded  28  tons  to  the  acre. 
He  was  grinding  cane  ■when  I  was  there.  It  was  of  good 
size  and  good  quality.  On  the  Rio  Grande  they  have  to 
replant  every  six  or  seven  years.  I  am  told  that  in 
Louisiana  20  tons  cane  is  regarded  as  a  good  yield,  and  this 
yield  requires  a  liberal  application  of  fertilizers,  and 
Louisiana  has  to  replant  every  three  or  four  years. 

I  was  on  a  cotton  plantation  five  miles  west  of  Browns¬ 
ville.  The  owner,  who  lately  went  there  from  Indiana, 
told  me  he  raised  last  year  58  bales  (500  pounds  each), 


lint  cotton,  on  47  acres.  The  cotton  graded  “midland 
strict”  (the  highest  grade),  and  sold  in  Galveston  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  $75  per  bale,  and  the  cotton  seed  brought 
about  $11  per  acre,  gross  proceeds  about  $100.  Cost  about 
$25  per  acre  for  cultivating,  picking  and  ginning;  $826.50 
would  not  make  a  heavy  payment  on  1.000  acres  cotton 
land  on  the  Rio  Grande.  I  was  on  Mr.  Briggs’  plantation 
of  1,200  acres  near  Hidalgo.  March  10.  He  bad  175  acres 
in  Alfalfa  :  he  was  then  cutting  his  first  crop.  Mr.  Briggs 
said  his  first  cutting,  which  grew  in  the  Winter  months, 
was  the  lightest  yield,  that  he  cut  his  Alfalfa  six  or  seven 
times  during  the  year  and  got  five  or  six  tons  Alfalfa  hay 
per  acre.  When  I  was  at  Briggs,  an  adjoining  farmer 
was  stacking  his  first  crop  of  sorghum.  It  yielded  2% 
tons  to  the  acre  and  sold  at  $12  per  ton  in  the  stack. 
Sorghum  there  yields  about  five  cuttings,  12  to  15  tons 
per  acre  a  year.  Forage  of  all  kinds  is  high  in  Texas. 
When  I  was  there  Alfalfa  hay  was  quoted  at  $18.50  to 
$19.50  in  Houston  and  was  selling  in  Brownsville  at 
$22.50,  and  sorghum  hay  at  $15  per  ton.  I  think  the 
Rio  Grande  truck  lands  are  the  best  I  ever  saw  and  I 
have  been  all  over  California.  A  Mr.  Dustin  in  Hidalgo 
county  bad  a  “patch”  of  107  acres  in  onions.  I  felt  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  crop.  I  went  to  see  it  in  January  when  they 
were  transplanting  the  plants;  in  February  and  March 
when  cultivating,  and  the  last  time,  April  10,  they  were* 
harvesting  the  crop.  It  was  an  interesting  sight.  About 
50  Mexicans  were  on  that  onion  patch,  some  plowing  out 
the  onions,  some  topping  them,  some  gathering  in  piles, 
some  packing  in  boxes  to  ship  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Portland,  Ore.,  etc. 
Mr.  Dustin  says  he  regards  Mexicans  as  the  best  labor  in 
the  country  for  truck  raising.  He  pays  25,  37%,  50  and 
62%  cents,  according  to  skill  of  the  workmen."  who  get 
this  pay  and  board  themselves.  This  crop  yielded  425 
crates  of  50  pounds  each  of  white  Bermudas  to  the  acre. 
The  first  shipment  netted  $1.90  per  crate.  The  10th 
of  April  they  were  netting  $1.25  per  crate,  at  the  station 
2%  miles  distant.  Since  returning  I  received  a  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Dustin  cleared  $4.1,000  on  his  107  acres  of 
onions.  This  not  above  the  cost  of  raising.  The  cost 
of  raising  was  about  $130  per  acre.  This  included  rent 
of  land  ;  Dustin  paid  $25  per  acre  for  rent  and  watering. 
The  land  is  under  an  irrigation  ditch.  Mr.  Dustin’s  net 
profit  was  about  $20,000.  When  I  came  home  I  came 
across  the  southern  part  of  Texas  via  San  Antonio  and 
El  Paso,  a  36-hours’  ride  by  rail.  I  saw  a  ’  good  many 
1.000  acres.  Some  of  it  very  valuable  and  high-priced 
land,  some  of  it  worth  but  a  few  cents  per  acre. 

Norton,  Kan.  _  e.  V.  p. 


PEACHES  IN  THE  MARYLAND  MOUNTAINS. 

As  compared  with  the  tidewater  sections  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  peach  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Washington 
County  is  a  comparatively  infant  industry,  the  first 
orchard  having  been  set  out  about  1875.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Eastern  Shore  and  also  the  western  shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  had  been  growing  peaches  in  commercial 
quantities  as  early  as  about  the  year  1800.  While  these 
bay  sections  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
home  of  the  peach,  Washington  County  claims  to  provide 
as  fine  fruit  as  is  grown  anywhere.  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  very  greatly  troubled  with  the  yellows,  and 
orchards  are  not  now  the  permanent  investment  they  were 
once  regarded,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  thoifsands  ctf 
trees  are  being  set  out  each  year,  and  new  orchards  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  indicates 
the  confidence  growers  have  in  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  industry  in  this  district.  We  are  little  troubled  with 
scale,  owing  to  the  very  general  practice  of  spraying  as  a 
preventive,  but  one  thing  that  does  trouble  us  consider¬ 
ably.  and  which  is  not,  I  suppose,  peculiar  to  us  either,  is 
the  impossibility  of  getting  satisfactory  nursery  stock.  Out 
of  an  orchard  of  800  trees,  which  I  planted  a  few  years 
ago,  200  came  untrue  to  variety.  While  that  is  perhaps 
an  unusually  large  percentage,  it  is  the  general  experience 
that  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  planting  till  the  trees 
bear,  regardless  of  how  they  may  be  labelled  when  we 
get  them. 

The  usual  system  of  culture  is  about  as  follow's  :  Trees 
set  out,  usually  in  the  Spring,  spaced  l0*toT2(?  feet,  corn 
between  the  rows  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  after¬ 
wards  orchard  plowed  along  in  June  with  mould  board 
plow,  and  harrowed  two  or  three  times  during  flic  sea¬ 
son  ;  trees  trimmed  more  or  less  fan-shaped  to  enable 
team  to  get  close  to  tree  row.  That,  or  some  modification, 
is  the  most  used  system  of  the  majority,  but  there  is  a 
dissenting  minority,  of  which  I  am  one.  who  follow  the 
light  cultivation  method.  The  plan  I  follow  is  something 
like  this  :  Fall  planting,  so  that  m.v  trees  are  well  settled 
and  ready  for  business  with  the  first  signs  of  Spring  while 
the  Spring  planters  are  still  waiting  for  the  ground  to' dry 
off  enough  to  plow  and  plant.  The  first  two  years  trees 
cultivated  along  the  row  and  cow  peas  between  rows  in 
Summer.  Crimson  clover  in  Winter.  The  clover  T  continue 
to  sow  every  year;  after  the  second  year  all  the  land  kept 
cultivated.  The  first  two  cultivations  in  the  Spring,  one 
each  way,  are  done  with  a  disk  harrow,  which  chops  the 
clover  all  up.  The  harrow  I  use  is  one  on  which  each 
disk  works  on  a  separate  axle,  independent  of  the  others, 
this  being  the  only  kind  I  have  seen  that  does  satisfactory 
work  on  our  stony  land.  Afterward  I  use  nothing  but  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  and  aim  to  get  over  the  orchards 
about  every  two  days  till  between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  first  of  August  when  we  sow  the  Crimson  clover.  As 
our  trees  are  kept  low  headed  and  spreading  I  cannot  get 
as  close  to  them  as  the  other  system  of  high  heading  and 
plowing  allows,  particularly  on  the  low  side  of  the  row  in 
a  hillside  orchard,  but  the  grass  and  weeds  immediately 
around  the  tree  trunks  are  kept  cut,  which  in  time  forms 
a  mulch  which  prevents  any  very  great  growth  there. 

Of  course  there  are  many  forms  of  orchard  cultivation, 
all  of  which  have  their  good  points  and  their  bad.  but  I 
think  this  one  just  described  most  nearly  meets  our  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  profits  in  peach 
growing  land  values  have  enhanced  enormously  in  the 
last  few  years,  so  that  the  present  average  price  asked  for 
good  peach  land,  when  it  can  be  bought  at  all,  is  nearer 
two  than  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  We  have  quick 
transportation  to  Baltimore.  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  good  fruit  can  be  shipped  to  Boston  at  a 
profit,  while  the  Baltimore  canners  take  care  of  the  lower 
grades.  The  crop  this  year  promises  to  be  a  large  one, 
necessitating  heavy  thinning  in  some  varieties,  and  the 
fruit  is  sizing  up  well.  We  are  in  hopes,  however,  that 
the  market  will  treat  us  better  in  the  matter  of  prices 
than  it,  does  the  Georgia  growers  at  present.  On  the  whole 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  industry  in  this  section  should  not 
prosper  and  pay  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  ever  did  in  the 
past  if  growers  will  follow  up-to-date  methods  and  spray, 
prune,  cultivate  and  market  their  product  with  intelligence. 

Washington  Co.,  Md.  l.  c.  m. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BARREL  LAW. 

Will  you  print  the  “Barrel  law”  in  The  R.  N.-Y\  ? 

New  York.  c.  .t.  T_ 

Senate  bill  No.  1325.  introduced  by  Mr.  Travis,  became  a 
law.  The  essential  features  follow ; 

“No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale 
apples,  pears  or  peaches  as  and  for  New  Y7ork  State  grown 
apples,  pears  or  peaches  if  they  were  not  grown  or  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  State  of  New  York  ;  nor  shall  they  brand 
or  label  the  package  or  barrel  containing  such "  apples, 
pears  or  peaches  as  New  York  State  apples,  pears  or 
peaches  if  they  were  not  grown  or  produced  within  the 
State  of  New  York.  Any  person  or  persons  packing  or  re¬ 
packing  or  causing  apples  or  pears  to  be  packed  or  re¬ 
packed  to  be  sold  upon  the  markets,  shall  pack  or  repack 
or  cause  them  to  be  packed  or  repacked  In  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  each  separate  package  or  barrel  shall  be  packed 
substantially  uniform  without  intent  to  deceive  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Any  person,  persons  or  corporation  buying  from 
a  grower  apples  or  pears  which  are  packed  in  packages  or 
barrels,  marked  or  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  grower 
who  causes  such  apples  or  pears  to  be  repacked  in  the 
same  packages  or  barrels  or  who  uses  the  same  packages 
or  barrels  for  the  packing  of  other  fruit  or  apples  or  pears 
shall  erase  from  such  package  or  barrel  the  name  of  the 
grower  or  packer  first  or  originally  placed  thereon.  But 


the  facing  of  such  package  or  barrel  is  not  prohibited  by 
this  act. 

“The  term  ‘barrel’  when  used  in  transactions  or  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  apples,  pears  or  quinces  shall  represent  a 
quantity  equal  to  one  hundred  quarts  of  grain  or  dry 
measure  and  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions ;  head 
diameter,  seventeen  and  one-eighth  inches;  length  of  stave, 
twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches;  bulge,  not  less  than 
sixty-four  inches  outside  measurement.  If  the  barrel  shall 
be  made  straight,  or  without  a  bulge,  it  shall  contain  the 
same  number  of  cubic  inches  as  the  barrel  above  described. 
Any  person  or  persons  making,  manufacturing  or  causing 
to  be  made  or  manufactured  barrels  for  use  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  apples,  pears  or  quinces,  or  any  person  or 
persons  packing  apples,  pears  or  quinces  in  barrels  for  sale 
or  selling  apples,  pears  or  quinces  in  barrels  containing  a 
less  quantity  than  the  barrel  herein  specified  shall  brand 
said  barrels  upon  each  end  and  upon  the  outside,  con¬ 
spicuously,  in  letters  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length 
with  the  words,  ‘short  barrel.’  ” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Dry  weather  is  affecting  crops  this  season  :  only  two 
light  showers  since  Spring,  just  enough  to  settle  the  dust 
for  a  day.  Early  potatoes  one-third  to  one-half  a  crop. 
Late  ones  need  rain  badly.  All  garden  stuff  backward, 
except  corn.  Our  black  raspberries  stood  drought ;  had 
about  4,500  to  5,000  quarts.  Fine  berries,  so  we  used 
label ;  it  paid  well  to  do  so.  k.  p.  v. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Crop  prospects  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  about  as  follows : 
Wheat  and  rye  fair,  I  should  say  about  80  per  cent,  but 
mostly  in  the  shock,  and  at  this  writing,  July  20,  in 
danger  of  sprouting  from  excessive  rain.  Oats  when 
early  sown,  good,  but  late  sown  unpromising.  Corn 
much  improved  by  hot  weather,  but  is  very  weedy  from 
lack  of  cultivation.  Beans,  reduced  acreage,  promise  a 
good  crop  if  properly  tended,  which  is  now  impossible. 
The  hay  crop  is  good,  but  not  quite  up  to  last  year, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  A  great  deal  yet  to  be 
cut  and  must  necessarily  be  badly  damaged.  In  fruit, 

apples  promise  about  50  to  60^p«r  cent  of  a  crop,  and 
when  not  damaged  by  bail  are,  looking  well.  Other 
fruits,  especially  berries,  are  abundant.  e.  d.  o. 

All  fruits  blossomed  very  full,  but  apples  have  not 
remained  well  set.  Baldwins  are  bearing  well,  but  other 
varieties  are  not  very  full.  Strawberries  were  a  good 
crop  in  fields  where  the  drought  did  not  pinch  them.  My 
land  is  moist,  and  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate.  In  May 
and  until  into  June,  the  hay  crop  promised  a  record 
breaker,  but*  the  dry  hot  weather  cut  short  the  great 

promise  on  many  fields,  so  the  real  harvest  is  no  more 
than  average.  My  farm  is  largely  devoted  to  peaches, 
and  the  very  profuse  bloom  promised  a  great  crop,  hut 
about  the  time  of  bloom  the  trees  began  to  die  from 
Winter  injuries,  and  are  still  dying.  So  many  have  died 
that  my  crop  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  full 
one.  The  drought  is  very  severe  here.  at.  at. 

Medway,  Mass. 

Corn  is  late,  but  growing  nicely ;  somewhat  checked  by 
dry  weather.  Wheat  rather  under  the  average,  most  pieces 
going  under  20  bushels.  Hay  crop  good,  and.  for  the 
most  part,  harvested  in  good  shape.  Present  prospect  for 
clover  seed  good.  English  clover  beginning  to  ripen.  Sec¬ 
ond  growth  of  small  clover  not  yet  in  bloom  (July  18). 
Honey  crop  good  so  far,  but  White  clover  bloom  gone  and 
English  clover  bloom  going.  Catnip  in  full  bloom. 

Cherries  were  a  fair  crop.  Apples  will  be  short.  Fair 

prospect  for  peaches  and  plums.  Damson  trees  full. 
Blackberries,  mostly  wild,  ripening,  but  will  be  a  short 
crop  unless  a  good  rain  comes  soon.  Raspberries  were 
under  the  average,  due  to  dry  weather.  Potato  prospect 
not  the  best.  Damage  done  by  early  cold,  wet  weather. 

Franklin-Fayet.te  Counties,  Indiana.  c.  a.  l. 


The  third  annual  dairy  show  will  be  held  at  Chicago  in 
the  Coliseum,  December  2  to  10  inclusive.  It  is  desired 
to  _  make  this  dairy  show  a  strong  representative  of  all 
dairy  interests,  to  bring  together  dairymen,  butter  and 
cheese  makers,  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  educational  purposes; 
also  to  present  at  this  gathering  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  makes  of  dairy  machinery,  and  to  show  choice  herds 
of  cattle  representing  all  the  different  dairy  breeds;  in 
fact,  it  is  desired  to  make  the  occasion  the  big  event  of 
the  year  for  dairying,  and  to  so  exhibit  the  different 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry  that  the  people  of  the 
country  will  realize  its  importance  and  magnitude. 


ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. — I  put  most  of  first  cutting  of 
Alfalfa  in  old  barn,  but  am  rushing  the  new  barn  for  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover,  Timothy  and  rye  and  later  crops  of 
Alfalfa.  Ten  acres  of  Alfalfa  that  at  last  cutting  last 
Fall  I  thought  would  be  of  little  value,  made  at  least,  I 
think,  two  tons  per  acre  at  first  cutting,  and  the  second 
of  fine  quality  will  be  ready  in  10  days  or  two  weeks 
(June  27).  I  have  five  acres  sown  May  27  that  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  struggle  with  finger-grass,  and  about  five  acres  from 
which  I  have  harvested  peas  that  will  be  made  ready  for 
Alfalfa  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  already  given  the 
land  a  working  with  a  Cutaway  harrow.  Wheat  harvest 
is  on  as  well  as  hay  harvest  and  corn  plowing. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  johx  m.  jamisost. 

A  COUNTY  FARM. — The  Grape  Belt  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  about  the  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  poor  farm 
of  450  acres,  located  at  Mayville : 

“This  year  it  has  produced  175  tons  of  hay,  25  acres 
are  in  corn  and  an  equal  amount  in  oats;  12  acres  in 
potatoes,  one  acre  to  sugar-mangel  beets.  One  thousand 
bushels  of  turnips  will  be  produced;  10,000  cabbage  plants 
are  in  good  condition  ;  there  will  be  200  bushels  of  carrots, 
100  bushels  of  table  beets,  100  bushels  of  onions.  25 
bushels  of  cucumber  pickles,  25  bushels  of  peas,  15  bush¬ 
els  of  string  beans,  25  bushels  of  parsnips  and  600  Hub¬ 
bard  squash.  More  than  600  quarts  of  strawberries  were 
gathered,  and  there  will  he  a  large  amount  of  other  small 
fruit.  The  farm  is  largely  devoted  to  dairying,  and.  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  inmates  of  t>>e  county  house,  a. 
large  quantity  of  butter  has  been  sold.  Eighty  head  of 
Durham  and  Holstein  cattle  are  kept,  also  more  than  50 
head  of  purebred  and  Yorkshire  hogs,  200  young  turkeys, 
and  more  than  200  chickens.  Most  of  the  work  on  the 
farm  is  performed  by  the  inmates  of  the  county  house. 
The  farm  is  equipped  with  a  splendid  water  system,  an 
acetylene  gas  plant,  which  provides  for  the  administration 
building,  hospital,  barns  and  all  other  buildings.  The 
county  house  contains  an  average  of  140  patients  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  170  in  Winter. 

HAY  IN  JEFFERSON  CO.,  N.  Y. — The  Watertown 
Times  has  reports  on  the  hay  crop  from  all  over  the  county. 
Summarized  the  reports  show  that  in  the  north  section  of 
the  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  hay  is  produced  for 
shipment,  the  yield  is  much  below  an  average  crop.  In 
some  of  the  northern  towns  there  will  not  be  over  half 
of  an  average  yield  and  in  no  town  north  of  Black 
River  is  the  crop  up  to  an  average.  This  is  largelv  due 
to  insufficient  rainfall,  as  some  of  the  towns  have  had 
little  rain  since  May  until  the  soaking  rain  of  July  17 
and  18.  The  quality  of  the  press  hay  is  mostly  reported 
good,  though  in  some  sections  there  are  more  weeds 
than  usual.  Tn  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which 
is  a  dairy  section  with  little  hay  sold  for  shipment,  there 
is  a  good  yield,  fully  up  to  an  average,  and  in  some  towns 
rather  better  than  an  average  crop.  Rains  there  have 
been  frequent  and  the  splendid  start  which  grass  received 
by  the  abundant  rainfall  in  May  has  not  been  checked 
and  both  meadows  and  pastures  are  in  excellent  condition. 
In  the  northerly  towns  the  heavy  frosts  of  early  Spring 
did  considerable  damage  to  grass.  Later  the  stiff  clay 
soil,  saturated  by  the  rainfall  of  May,  became  hard  and 
baked  by  the  dry  hot  weather  in  June,  and  the  clover 
and  Timothy  headed  out  short,  besides  being  thin  on 
the  ground.  Old  meadows  especially  are  very  light,  and 
are  yielding  less  than  last  year.  The  hay  crop  in  the 
county  last  year  was  not  far  from  an  average  crop.  Two 
years  ago  a  bumper  yield  was  harvested,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county’s  history  and  for  two  or  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1906  good  crops  of  hay  were  gathered. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOME  AGAIN  HIKE. 

A  small  publication  relating  to  diversified 
and  intensive  farming  in  New  York  State 
lias  resulted  in  inquiries  not  only  from  the 
Middle  West  but  from  the  Far  West  *  *  * 
which  will  undoubtedly  change  the  tide  of 
immigration  from  the  West  toward  the 
East. — Sun  correspondent. 

Yoke  up  the  team  of  oxen,  sod,  and  gather 
up  each  tool ; 

Bring  out  the  prairie  schooner  from  the 
shed ; 

And,  ma,  sell  off  the  chickens,  take  the 
children  out  of  school, 

Pack  up  the  family  china  in  the  bed. 
Call  in  the  neighbors  near  and  far,  and 
tell  ’em  all  “So  long !” 

And  nail  a  notice  up  down  at.  the  gate : 
“This  ranch  is  up  for  sale,  for  cash  or 
credit — or  a  song." 

We’re  going  to  bike  up  back  to  New  York 
State. 

We’ve  wrestled  with  the  cyclone  and  we’ve 
battled  with  the  flood, 

The  blizzard  never  passed  without  a  call ; 
We’ve  seen  the  frost  of  Springtime  nip 
ev’ry  swelling  bud, 

The  blight  of  Autumn  leave  the  ranch  a 
pall. 

We’ve  seen  a  cloud  of  'hoppers  settle  on 
the  waving  corn 

And  sweep  it  off — oh,  they  can  devastate  ! 
We've  seen  the  rust  and  bugs  and  pests 
make  nature  drear,  forlorn  ! 

But,  cheer  up,  ma — we’ll  hike  to  *old 
York  Slate. 

We’ll  hike  us  back  to  York  State  where  the 
Mohawk  genlly  glides 

On  its  sweet  winding  way  toward  the  sea, 
We’ll  hike  us  back  to  God's  land  if  the 
Lord’s  will  coincides 

And  we’ll  pray  to  Him  again  to  set  us 
free 

Among  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  pastures 
softly  green ; 

The  vine  and  orchard  there  we’ll  cul¬ 
tivate, 

There,  where  the  folks  are  homelike  and 
the  land  is  fair  and  clean — 

We’ll  hike  us  back  to  good  old  New  York 
State. 

— New  York  Sun. 

* 

Belts  of  novelty  flowered  chintz  or 
cretonne  have  pearl  buckles,  and  cost 
50  cents.  Any  handy  girl  can  make 
them,  hemming  the  edge  neatly  and 
working  eyelets  with  embroidery  silk ; 
a  buckle  can  be  transferred  from  an¬ 
other  belt.  A  four-in-hand  scarf  or 
little  flat  bow  to  be  worn  with  a  collar 
may  also  be  made  of  the  chintz.  They 
are  gay  and  pretty  with  a  white  dress. 

* 

White  lemonade  is  a  nourishing  and 
delicious  drink.  Grate  the  peel  from 
two  lemons,  always  being  careful  to  use 
the  yellow  rind  only,  not  any  of  the 
white  pith.  Add  two  cuns  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  three  lemons.  Let 
stand  several  hours.  Add  three  pints 
of  fresh,  boiling  milk.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth,  chill,  and  serve  with 
cracked  ice. 

* 

Some  of  the  one-piece  dresses  worn 
this  season  look  almost  as  skimpy  as  a 
wrapper  when  held  in  the  hand,  but 
they  are  so  prettily  cut  that  the  effect 
is  very  good.  The  nine-gore  skirt  is 
very  often  used,  buttoned  down  one 
side  of  the  front  gore,  or  a  circular 
skirt,  buttoning  in  the  same  way.  A 
waist  of  the  Gibson  type,  with  buttons 
at  the  side  in  line  with  the  buttons  on 
the  skirt,  is  a  pretty  model ;  the  waist 
has  a  square  chemisette  and  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Waist  and  skirt  are 
united  by  a  stitched  belt.  Many  of  the 
wash  skirts  have  removable  buttons, 
that  can  be  taken  off  for  laundering. 

* 

An  Indiana  paper,  under  date  of  June 
30,  says  that  a  liqui :  stove  polish,  said 
to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  ben¬ 
zine,  caused  three  serious  explosions  in 
Evansville  during  24  hours.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  frightful  burns  were  inflicted  on 
Mrs.  Charles  Weber  and  the  ten-year- 
old  daughter  of  Edward  Saupert.  Both 
were  in  a  serious  condition.  The  police 
report  that  the  polish  was  peddled  from 
house  to  house  by  a  woman.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  anyone  criminal  enough 


to  risk  life  and  property  by  making  or 
selling  such  stuff,  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  all  risks  by  refusing  to  buy  from 
irresponsible  venders,  and  using  the 
products  of  reputable  manufacturers 
only. 

* 

Fruit  syrups  are  excellent  for  use 
with  ice  cream,  for  pudding  sauces,  and 


6032  Nine  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  waist, 

fullness  and  those  in  the  sleeves  allow 
of  making  from  the  narrower  materials 
without  the  necessary  joinings  being 
seen.  The  blouse  is  made  in  one  piece 
and  the  box  plait  is  applied  over  the 
front  edge.  The  sleeve  portions  are 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  a  neck-hand  over  which 
can  be  worn  any  stock  or  collar  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  made  from  striped  material 


the  backs  can  be  joined  at  the  centre, 
when  the  fashionable  chevron  effect  will 
be  produced.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4^ 
yards  21  or  24,  3%  yards  32  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6041 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  lu  cents. 

The  plain  gored  skirt  is  varied  in  a 
great  many  ways.  No.  6032  is  a  model 
trimmed  to  give  the  tunic  effect  and 
with  ornamental  buttons  on  the  front 
gore.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores 
and  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the 
back.  The  bias  bands  are  arranged 
over  it  on  indicated  lines  and  are 
stitched  to  position  at  the  upper  edge. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  10^4  yards  24,  6-)4 
yards  32  or  44  inches  wide  if  material 
has  either  figure  or  nap ;  7 y2  yards  24, 
6J4  yards  32  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide 
if  material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap, 
1  yard  24,  Y  yard  32  or  Yi  yard  44 
inches  wide  for  folds.  The  pattern 
6032  is  cut  in  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28, 


6041  One-Piece  Shirt  Waist, 

82  to  40  bust. 

for  various  beverages ;  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  them  at  preserving  time. 
If  you  have  an  excess  of  juice  left  after 
canning,  add  more  sugar  if  necessary, 
as  a  heavy  syrup  is  best ;  boil,  strain 
and  pour  into  bottles;  half-pint  size  is 
best,  because  one  should  not  open  more 
than  is  necessary  at  a  time.  Cork  the 
bottles  and  seal  with  wax  or  paraffin ; 
keep  in  a  dry  cool  place.  A  small  glass 
funnel  is  a  help  in  filling  'the  bottles. 
The  syrup  is  also  made  by  cooking 
fruit  and  dripping  juice  as  for  jelly; 
add  to  each  cupful  of  juice  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  and,  if  desired,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice;  boil  three 
minutes  after  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain 
and  bottle.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  one-piece  waisc  shown  in  No. 
6041.  is  a  fashionable  development  of 
the  mandarin  sleeve.  It  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  striped  material,  which  brings 
the  stripes  the  same  way  on  the  sleeves 
as  on  the  waist.  The  tucks  over  the 
shoulders  give  becoming  breadth  and 


6042  House  Gown  or  Wrapper, 

34  to  44  bust. 

30  and  32  inch  waist  measure ;  price  10 
c  ints. 

An  attractive  wrapper  or  house  gown 
is  shown  in  No.  6042.  The  wrapper  is 
made  with  fronts  and  backs,  side-backs 
and  under-arm  gores.  There  is  a  fitted 
lining  arranged  under  the  loose  fronts, 
which  extends  to  the  waist  line,  and 
which  can  be  used  or  omitted  as  liked, 
while  the  waist  portions  of  the  backs, 
side-backs  and  under-arm  gores  can  be 
lined  or  unlined  as  preferred.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  16  yards  24,  10J/2  yards 
32  or  7j4  yards  44  inches  wide  if  mate¬ 
rial  has  figure  or  nap;.  13J4  yards  24, 
8Y  yards  32,  6*4  yards  44  inches  wide 
if  material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap, 
4/4  yards  of  insertion.  The  pattern 
6042  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents.  _ 

Choose  rather  to  want  less  than  to 
have  more. — Yen.  Thomas  a’Kempis. 


August  r. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


; 

■ 


Paint  Test  Easily  Made 

Service — that  is,  ‘appearance  and 
wear — is  the  test  of  paint  as  it  is  of 
clothing,  but  we  want  to  know  that 
the  paint  is  of  the  long-wearing  kind 
before  we  use  it. 

Good  paint  can  be  known  before¬ 
hand  as  certainly  as  we  can  know 
all-wool  cloth,  and  almost  as  easily. 
It  is  true  that  White  Lead,  the  essen¬ 
tial  base  of  good  paint,  is  very  com¬ 
monly  adulterated  with  worthless 
materials  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  eye,  but  intense  heat  will 
reveal  them  every  time.  IIow  heat 
does  this  is  explained  in  our  free 
booklet.  Send  for  it. 

A  BLOWPIPE  ON  REQUEST 

To  get  the  required  degree  of  heat,  a  blow¬ 
pipe  is  needed.  We  will  furnish  one  free  to 
any  one  intending  to  paint,  with  directions 
for  using  it.  Don’t  trust  to  luck,  to  the 
dealer,  to  the  painter,  to  us,  or  to  any  one 
else.  Write  for  test  outfit  8 

National  Lead  Company 

in  whichever  of  the  following 
cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  8t.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.]; 
Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 

FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
on  a  keg  guarantees  not 
only  purity,  but  full 
weight  of  White  Lead. 

Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  con¬ 
tents;  each  keg  contains 
the  amount  of  White 
Lead  designated  on  the 
outside. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  puinta 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  If.Y. 


is  the  one 
p  r  iceless 
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fossession  you  cannot  afford  to  waste. 

>on’t  continue  wasting  it  on  the  washing. 

Try  a  Syracuse  “JSASY”  non¬ 
friction  steel  washer  for  30  days  at 
our  expense.  Has  heating  attach¬ 
ment.  if  you  wish,  to  dispense 
with  boiler  and  range.  Ask  for 
free  book.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224E  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

fWE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

'Without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  190 0  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prxcc 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  “wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tirea,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  ha!/  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80.  CHICAGO 


CURES 

■HEADACHES 

104.254,504. &$|op  Bottles. 
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A  Woman’s  Farm  Dress. 

In  regard  to  the  dress  for  the  farm¬ 
er's  wife  “the  Michigan  woman  who  has 
eleven  children”  has  this  to  offer:  I 
have  just  finished  the  picking  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  an  acre  of  strawberries,  besides 
keeping  my  hand  on  the  housework, 
and  canning  for  private  use  119  quarts 
of  strawberries.  While  doing  this  I 
have  worn  a  skirt  made  of  blue  denim 
coming  to  the  shoe  tops,  and  made  with 
the  opening  on  the  left  side.  I  have 
it  buttoned  to  a  waist,  and  over  it  I 
wear  a  kimono  dressing  sacque  or’ shirt¬ 
waist.  On  the  first  side-gore  is  a  large 
outside  pocket,  and  in  the  seam  is  a 
large  inside  pocket,  the  top  of  which  is 
sewed  into  the  belt  so  as  to  hang 
in  the  front.  In  these  pockets  I  carry 
— well,  what  a  man  carries  in  his  10  to 
14  pockets.  The  skirt  is  easily  washed, 
and  hung  by  the  band,  is  dried  straight 
and  does  not  need  ironing.  While  in 
the  berry  field  I  did  not  wear  any 
underskirt.  My  patch  is  near  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  railroads,  with  one  depot, 
and  near  a  much  traveled  road,  and 
in  full  view  of  many  back  yards,  but  I 
felt  appropriately  and  sensibly  dressed, 
and  next  year  my  short  denim  skirt  or 
a  new  one  will  be  used  again. 

A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN. 


Molding  the  Disposition. 

A  dear  old  aunt,  made  wise  by  years 
of  experience,  was  visiting  in  the  home 
of  a  young  mother  who  always  said, 
when  her  children  committed  some  mis¬ 
demeanor,  “They  will  know  better  by 
and  by,”  and  let  it  pass  unnoticed.  The 
morning  had  been  especially  trying. 
The  oldest  daughter  had  refused  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  morning's  tasks,  leaving 
her  work  for  the  patient  younger  sister. 
She  had  contradicted  her  mother  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  scolded  the  baby  until  he 
cried.  Big  brother  Jack  would  not 
brook  her  interference,  and  a  lively 
disagreement  ensued,  annoying  to  every 
member  of  the  household.  “I  some¬ 
times  wonder,”  said  the  mother  with 
a  sigh,  “whether  Marion  will  every  out¬ 
grow  her  selfishness.  It  seems  to  be 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  I  do 
wish  she  had  Ruth’s  even  disposition.” 

And  the  dear  aunt  who  believed  in 
striking  when  the  iron  is  hot,  replied. 
“You  are  making  the  mistake  too  many 
mothers  make  in  supposing  your  chil¬ 
dren  will  outgrow  their  peculiarities  of 
disposition  unaided ;  in  most  cases  they 
become  more  fixed  with  the  years. 
Marion  is  really  getting  more  selfish 
and  domineering  every  day.  Jack  has 
a  fine  manly  spirit,  but  his  impatience 
must  be  curbed  or  it  will  mar  his 
happiness  just  as  it  does  his  father’s. 
You  know  your  husband  is  sorry  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  has  spoken  impati¬ 
ently  to  you  or  the  children,  and 
though  you  are  remarkably  patient 
with  him,  you  know  it  hurts  sometimes; 
I  used  to  tell  my  sister,  when  she  let 
him  indulge  in  his  tempers  as  a  child, 
that  she  did  wrong,  and  I  cannot  help 
remembering  it  now.  Ruth’s  disposition 
is  admirable  in  every  way,  but  her  con¬ 
stant  subjection  to  the  older  children’s 
wills  is  giving  her  an  unhappy  morbid 
tone  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed.” 

“That  is  true,”  confessed  the  mother 
sadly,  “but  what  can  I  do?  I  have 
dreaded  ‘nagging’  at  them,  and  have 
hoped  for  improvement  when  they  were 
older.” 

“leach  them  self-control,”  answered 
Aunt  Mary  kindly,  “and  an  honest 
respect  for  authority.  See  that  Ruth 
has  her  privileges,  and  that  Marion  does 
not  always  triumph.  Let  Jack  see  how 
unmanly  his  impatience  is,  and  he  will 
try  to  overcome  it,  for  he  is  well 
brought  up  in  every  other  way.  Tt  is 
all  wrong  to  allow  a  child  to  grow  up 
inflicting  its  unpleasant  traits  of  dispo¬ 
sition  upon  people  without  mercy,  and 
excusing  itself  from  all  blame.  The 
sins  of  the  disposition  bring  about  as 
much  unhappiness  as  many  other  forms 
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of  wrong  doing,  and  must  be  subdued 
like  any  other  sin.  These  undesirable 
propensities  can  be  overcome,  and  if 
more  people  would  see  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  mold  their  disposition  in  pleasant 
lines,  a  whole  lot  of  needless  unhappi¬ 
ness  would  be  averted.” 

With  a  new  comprehension,  that 
mother  has  been  trying  for  the  past 
year,  as  she  never  tried  before,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  of  her  early  training; 
not  by  “nagging,”  but  with  kindness, 
justice,  and  a  cheerful  example.  The 
improvement  in  the  home  circle  is  great, 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  in  the 
future  will  unknowingly  have  cause  to 
call  her  blessed.  Alice  m.  ashton. 


Suggestions  in  Vegetables. 

Tomato  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  (one 
of  the  deep  kind)  with  a  good  and  not 
too  rich  crust.  Turn  the  contents  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes  into  a  stewpan  and  set 
over  the  fire  or  stew  fresh  tomatoes. 
When  boiling  hot,  add  a  little  flour  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  simmer  until  it 
begins  to  thicken,  then  remove  from  the 
fire,  stir  until  cool  and  turn  into  the 
pie  plate.  Cover  thickly  with  coarse 
cracker  crumbs,  drop  bits  of  butter 
over  it  and  a  dash  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
sugar,  and  bake. 

Heidelberg  Cabbage. — Quarter  a  fine 
head  of  cabbage,  cut  out  the  inner 
stalk  and  shred  the  cahhage  very  fine. 
Sprinkle  it  with  a  level  tablespoon  of 
salt  and  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  cara¬ 
way  seeds.  Melt  half  a  cup  of  butter 
in  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  cabbage  and 
let  it  simmer  until  soft  and  yell’ow.  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  serving  dredge  in  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  flour,  stirring  in 
while  cooking. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Slice  fine  red  ripe 
tomatoes  in  half-inch  slices  and  dust 
with  flour.  Have  a  pan  well  heated 
into  which  place  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  of  lard.  Lay  the  slices 
of  tomato  in  the  pan,  and  when 
browned  on  one  side  turn  them  on  the 
other.  Raise  carefully  with  a  cake 
lifter  when  done,  and  lay  in  rows  on 
the  platter  from  which  they  are  to  be 
served.  Dust  the  pan  with  flour,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  pour  into  it  half  a 
cup  of  cream  or  milk,  and  shake  about 
until  it  bubbles  up  quite  well,  when  it 
is  ready  to  pour  over  the  tomatoes. 

Cucumber  Fritters. — Make  a  batter 
of  one-half  coffeecupful  of  cold  water, 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  coffeecupful  of 
flour,  one  tablespoon ful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powcFr,  one- 
half  coffeecupful  of  grated  cucumber, 
and  lastly  add  the  whites,  beaten  stiff; 
drop  the  batter  by  the  spoonful  in  hot 
fat  and  serve  on  cress  leaves.  Another 
method  is  to  peel  and  slice  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  dip  in  batter,  and  fry  in  the  pan. 
They  are  very  nice. 

Potato  Pufferts. — This  is  a  favorite 
German  dish.  Allow  a  large  raw  po¬ 
tato  to  each  person ;  grate  them  fine. 
In  the  case  of  old  potatoes  there  may 
be  too  much  water,  and  this  must  be 
poured  off.  To  six  potatoes  add  a 
thoroughly  beaten  egg  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  The  Germans  put  in 
a  few  hits  of  onion.  Have  a  spoonful 
of  mixed  drippings,  or  butter,  very  hot 
in  a  frying  pan  over  a  clear  fire.  Pour 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  the  potato  batter; 
it  should  hiss  as  it  goes  in.  Fry  brown 
on  both  sides.  Three  pufferts  can  be 
cooked  at  once  in  a  good-sized  pan. 
Serve  on  a  hot  plate.  They  should  be 
absolutely  crisp.  Some  cooks  mix  in 
flour  to  make  quite  stiff,  which  makes  a 
nice  potato  cake,  but  not  as  delicate 
as  the  real  pufferts. 

Fried  Corn  with  Bacon. — Cut  the 
grains  from  four  or  five  ears  of  tender 
sweet  corn  and  put  in  the  same  pan 
in  which  the  bacon  has  already  been 
cooked  and  removed;  pour  off  some  of 
the  fat,  if  too  much  remains  in  the 
pan;  add  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  a 
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dash  of  black  pepper;  cover  with  close 
lid  and  fry  over  a  slow  fire  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Stir  often.  This  makes  a  nice 
breakfast  dish. 

Potatoes  with  Bacon. — Cut  into  dice 
four  good-sized  mealy  potatoes;  put 
them  in  a  saucepan  and  add  scalded 
milk  enough  to  cover ;  season  with  salt 
and  white  pepper.  Cut  in  small  pieces 
cold  boiled  salt  pork  to  make  a  table¬ 
spoonful.  Add  this  to  potatoes,  simmer 
until  blended,  then  turn  into  a  baking 
dish.  Grate  a  little  cheese  over  it,', 
add  bits  of  butter  and  place  in  oven 
until  brown.  _ 

Summer  Salads. 

A  nicely  made  salad  may  often  fur¬ 
nish  the  main  dish  for  the  Summer 
evening  meal ;  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
choice  in  material,  most  of  it  produced 
on  the  farm. 

Savoy  Salad. — Chop  fine  one  medium- 
size  head  of  new  cabbage.  Mix  with  it 
two  tablespoon  fuls  of  chopped  celery 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  finely  minced 
onion.  Whip  one  cupful  of  thick  sour 
cream  (that  has  soured  quickly  and  is 
not  too  old),  add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
one  scant  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  paprika  pepper  and  one 
teaspoon  ful  of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  the  cabbage  and  add  more  salt  if 
needed,  but  do  not  sprinkle  the  cabbage 
with  salt  before  moistened  with  the 
dressing,  as  that  toughens  it.  Put  on 
ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Grand  Union  Salad. — Pick  out  a  small 
heavy  cabbage  and  roll  back  outside 
leaves.  Cut  out  the  center,  leaving  the 
shell  entire.  With  a  sharp  knife  slice 
the  heart  of  the  cabbage  very  thin  and 
soak  it  in  ice  water  till  crisp.  Drain 
and  dry  between  towels.  Add  two 
green  peppers  cut  in  fine  strips  and  mix 
with  a  French  dressing.  For  this  use 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  quarter  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper,  -one  tablespoon  of 
vinegar  and  four  tablespoons  of  salad 
oil.  Stir  till  well  blended,  pour  over 
the  cabbage  and  peppers,  then  refill  the 
shell. 

June  Salad. — Cook  until  tender  a  half- 
dozen  beets  of  uniform  size.  Cut  a  slice 
from  the  bottom  so  they  will  sit  flat. 
With  a  spoon  carefully  remove  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  each.  Chop  this  part,  remove 
and  add  to  it  one-quarter  cup  vinegar, 
a  teaspoon  butter,  a  saltspoon  salt  and 
a  good  dash  of  pepper.  Keep  the  shells 
warm  by  setting  them  over  a  pan  of  | 
hot  water;  fill  each  with  the  mixture. 
Serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf  on  individual 
plates. 

The  Bookshelf. 

T he  Open  Window,  by  the  author  of 
“The  Garden  of  a  Commuter’s  Wife.” 
This  book  contains  12  short  stories,  one 
dedicated  to  each  month  of  the  year, 
and  all  written  with  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  ever  shown  by  “Barbara.”  The 
love  of  country  life,  and  sympathy  with 
all  who  live  close  to  nature,  give  much 
charm  to  the  stort'es,  which  are  written 
with  simplicity  and  feeling.  “Barbara” 
has  done  a  real  service  in  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  scenes  and  characters  true  to  the 
soil,  and  representing  a  part  of  real  na¬ 
tional  life  too  often  overlooked.  “The 
Open  Window”  will  give  the  reader 
much  pleasure,  and  leave  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  after  taste.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 
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When  yan  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal  ’’  See  guarantee,  page  N. 


Send  for 
This  Book 

Plenty  of  running  water 
everywhere,  also  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  that’s  the 


For 

Country  homes, 

Public  buildings, towns .  Water  Supply  System 

Our  specially  designed,  air-tight  steel  tank  and  pump¬ 
in',;  apparatus,  placed  anywhere,  with  ordinary  air  pres, 
sure  does  it.  No  attic  tanks  to  leak  or  freeze.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Ask  for  FREE  Book— TOD  A  V 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  «> 

Factory  and  Main  Offices,  2r.nx  Jasper  St. ,  DECATUR,  ILL. 
Eastern  Branch,  Drawer  8<-,27  WilliamSt.,Now  YorkCity. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook.,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

ralno  water  to  any  height.  In  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  given  valuable  suggeetlmiB.  Do* * 
scribe*  an<t  illustrates  Rife  and  F"0t«r 
,  Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guarantee  Satis* 
faction.  W  rite  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Braidway.  Raw  York  City 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  THE  FARM 

Plenty  of  it  in  the  house  and  at  the  barn, 
lots  of  it  for  irrigating  unproductive  land, 
can  be  hail  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Saves  labor  of  band  pnmping.  Cheaper 
than  a  gasoline  engine  or  windmill. 

Write  for  catalogue  AG  and  esti¬ 
mate.  We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and 
Towers.  jiiAfiARA  HYDRAULIC  ESfilJK  CO. 

140  NuHnau  Street,  New  York.  Factory 


Cheater,  I*a. 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


there;  are  none  "just  as  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ '  ’ 
MADE  ByR.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEWYORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  IVorld 
EsTAHr.tsfi  i-'.n  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


i 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETAuf. 

FINEST  TEAS  from  19c.  to  to  37c.  u  ll>. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  lie.  to  26c. »  ll>. 

The  supplying  of  Fanners,  Granges.  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street.  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standard. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 

312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

•Er AllATOKS  from  i  to  io  horse,  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  2  and  3  H.  Tread  Powers,  a 

to  8  Horse 
Sweep 

*owers,Hand 
and  Power 
Corn  Shellcrs, 
Feed  and  l*niiila>.;e 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws, 
Steel  and  Wood  Land 
Rollers. 

The  Mcssloicer  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  •  Tatamj) 


CThree  generations  ol 
Simpson,  have  midp 


WREG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

EDdystoNe, 

PRINTS 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpaon>£ddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  anil  most  beautiful 
Brown  ou  tho  market. 

A  remarkable  achievement  in  cotton 
dress  goods — rich  designs  in  a  beautiful 
brown  that  will  not  fade  with  repeated 
washing!  The  durability  of  these  stand¬ 
ard  calicoes  added  to  their  stylish  effect 
means  long  service  and  true  economy. 

,,  Beware  of  all  imitation  Browus.  They  are  nut 
Juat  as  good.”  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Slmpson- 
Kddystonu  Bast  Hazel  Browu,  write  uu  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Uddystone  MfgCo  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  “GRADING  UP” 

I  have  received  the  following  letter 
which  may  be  of  general  interest  to 
your  readers  if  answered  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.: 

We  are  just  changing  our  dairy  from 
grade  Holsteins  to  full-blood  Ayrshires,  and 
find  your  article  a  means  of  encouragement. 
Our  pastures  are  hilly  and  rough,  and  we 
believe  as  you  say,  that  the  Ayrshire  will 
produce  better  results  with  less  expense 
than  the  larger  breeds.  Will  you  tell  me 
the  cross  of  your  grade  cows?  What  ra¬ 
tions  do  you  feed  your  milch  cows?  Any 
advice  concerning  them  you  might  deem 
beneficial  to  a  beginner  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Do  you  feed  silage?  a.  g.  l. 

Grassville,  N.  Y. 

My  dairy  herd  consisted  formerly  of 
a  few  grade  Holsteins  and  a  few  Jer¬ 
seys,  hut  principally  common  native 


PRIZE  WINNING  CATTLE. 

Your  article  on  “Prize-Winning  Cattle” 
does  not  apply  to  Connecticut  conditions. 
Our  most  important  fairs  in  the  State 
make  every  attempt  to  get  competent 
judges,  and  I  know  that  these  judges  base 
their  awards  upon  the  actual  merit,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  determined,  upon  the  kind 
of  the  animal.  l.  a.  clinton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  misunderstanding  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  592.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  specific  criticism  applies  more  directly 
to  the  beef  breeds  than  to  milch  and  butter 
cows.  It  is  surely  true  that  in  fat  cattle 
and  notably  in  sheep  flesh  and  conditioning 
are  determining  factors  in  taking  prizes. 
And  it  is  uncontestibly  true  that  if  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  to  be  judged  upon  its  suitability 
for  the  production  of  flesh,  it  can  only  be 
judged  when  in  prime  butcher  condition. 
So  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  dic¬ 
tum  which  says  that  a  meat  animal  in  the 
show  ring  must  be  made  fat.  Of  course 
this  is  constantly  carried  to  extremes,  and 
an  animal  which  has  been  padded  with 


cows.  I  think  I  would  prefer  these 
cows  of  no  breed,  because  there  would 
be  less  resisting  force  to  overcome  and 
one  could  get  a  more  uniform  herd  in 
less  time  than  by  crossing  on  some 
established  breed ;  but  I  should  by  no 
means  discard  good  grades  of  any 
breed,  using  always  a  purebred  bull  of 
high  individual  merit.  Then  in  raising 
the  calves  select  not  only  from  the  best 
cows,  but  strong  well  developed  calves 
with  good  digestion,  for  the  way  the 
calf  is  grown  and  developed  largely  de¬ 
termines  its  usefulness  in  the  dairy. 

We  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
two  stables.  In  one  we  have  a  silo ; 
the  ration  here  is  about  one  bushel 
silage  immediately  after  milking,  with 
grain  thrown  upon  the  silage,  followed 
very  soon  by  a  light  feeding  of  mixed 
hay.  Nothing  more  is  fed  until  after 
milking  at  night;  then  they  get  hay 


the  last  possible  ounce  of  flesh  is  frequently 
injured  for  utilitarian  purposes.  With 
the  dairy  animal,  however,  I  hardly  think 
that  there  is  anything  incompatible  between 
first-class  dairy  conditions  and  the  show 
ring.  A  good  dairy  animal  is  generally 
fed  pretty  close  to  her  capacity  any  way, 
and  a  cow  which  is  doing  first-class  work 
upon  a  good  dairy  farm  should  so  far  as 
feed  and  condition  is  concerned  be  about 
ready  for  the  show  ring.  The  grooming 
and  polishing  and  blanketing  are  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive*  but  I  hardly  see  how 
they  can  be  called  injurious. 

But  I  heartily  agree  with  the  article  in 
this :  viz.,  that  the  showing  business  has 
largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  spe¬ 
cialists.  We  cannot  really  find  fault  with 
this  condition,  because  the  competition  has 
become  of  that  character  that  only  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skilled  exhibitor  who  has  gath¬ 
ered  a  selected  herd  and  has  put  them  into 
the  pink  of  condition  by  every  device  known 
to  his  kind,  can  hope  to  win  out.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  it  is  true.  To  digress 
slightly,  I  am  inclined  to  be  a  pessimist 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  fairs.  They 


A  PAIR  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  AYRSHIRES.  Fig.  275. 


and  grain.  The  grain  consists  of  four 
pounds  bran  and  five  pounds  gluten  feed 
per  day.  This  gluten  feed  is  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains,  said  to  analyze  33 
per  cent  protein,  14  per  cent  fat.  In 
the  other  stable  they  get  a  little  more 
bran  and  all  the  hay  they  will  eat. 
These  cows  are  groomed  each  day  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  which  we  believe  to  be 
time  well  spent.  The  record  is  now 
complete  for  March.  We  sent  to  the 
creamery  during  that  month  from  29 
cows,  22,615  pounds  milk,  an  average 
of  729 y2  pounds  per  day,  or  25  pounds 
per  day  per  cowl  Several  heifers,  which 
have  freshened  during  April  are  fully 
sustaining  the  Ayrshire  record  as  fine 
milkers,  giving  large  quantities  of  fine 
milk.  Where  can  you  find  so  fine  an 
udder  as  on  an  Ayrshire  cow?  You 
surely  make  no  mistake  in  investing 
in  them.  The  pictures  show  specimens 
from  my  herd.  d.  w.  southard. 


may  have  their  value  as  rural  festivals, 
but  I  doubt  any  educational  value  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  expense  and  effort  involved. 
As  has  just  been  intimated,  the  small  far¬ 
mer  is  hardly  in  it  as  an  exhibitor,  nor  have 
I  observed  that  the  crowd  as  a  whole  had 
any  particular  interest  in  the  fat  beasts 
or  the  big  pumpkins  or  the  new  implements. 
The  country  fair  to-day  is  too  often  man¬ 
aged  and  controlled  by  the  petty  politicians 
and  the  second-rate  business  men  of  the 
town  rather  than  the  farmers.  This  may 
sound  like  a  soured  statement,  but  I  think 
it  will  stand  as  a  generalization. 

j.  v.  w.,  JR. 

Registering  Degenerates. — I  have  been 
interested  in  that  Dawley-Rogers  contro¬ 
versy,  and  think  it  was  settled  right.  But 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  now  to  look  after 
some  of  the — not  grades,  but  scrubs,  though 
full  blooded  and  registered.  Ought  there 
not  to  be  for  each  breed  some  authority 
to  cull  out  and  bar  from  registry  all  ani¬ 
mals  that  fall  below  some  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence?  The  man  who  breeds 
and  registers  scrubs  is  doing  as  much 
harm  to  the  breed  as  the  man  who  regis¬ 
ters  and  sells  grades.  Fix  some  way  to 
stop  the  registration  of  degenerates. 

Mississippi.  m. 


A  $100  HORSE 

,y  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
•b,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  ] 
which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $1.  ■ 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

“We  will  eend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATKD  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 

WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Operate 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Does  Not 
Wear  the  Plate.  BATES  &  SWIFT 
SPEC.  MEG.  CO.,  Box 5,  Cuba,N.Y. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


i'LANIMALS" 

ILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprayer  is 
used.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
H alfcent’s  worth  saves 3 

_ _  _ _  Quartsmtlkandmuchflesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  ia 
sprayed.  II  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 

Prefect  200  cowe.  Name  sxpress  office.  $1  returned 
[cows not  protected.  Send  postal  forfreo  booklet. 
IShoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  PhIla.,_PB. 


CUBflDQUIPCQ-^O  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
onnuromneo  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  New  York. 

pUCPU|RCC— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UflLOniriLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 


good  mothers,  gentle,  pr< 
MORNINGSIDE  FARM. 


rofitable. 

Sylvania,  Pa. 


A  I  C  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
Bred  sows.  Ail  Registered  Silver 


Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E 


igister 
.  Phan 


salia.N.Y 


OHIO  FARM 

on  hand.  M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


F 


ine  Berkshire  Pigs  farrowed  March  23d.  Highclere 
Strain  $7.  Beautiful  Collie  Puppies  $5,  $8  and  $10. 
Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsviile,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Voting  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


H  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 


due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  J«i>n 

Goodwine  Jr.,Potomae,Yer.Co.,II!. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

»T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

We  Would  Like  To  Sell 

Twenty  Cows — 2  to  7  Years  Old 

most  of  which  are  coming  fresh  this  Fall,  some 
recently  fresh.  Every  one  sound  and  right  in  every 
particular.  Tuberculin  tested.  They  are  splen¬ 
didly  bred,  of  good  size,  great  dairy  cows,  and  will 
please  the  purchasers.  A  great  opportunity  to 
secure  absolutely  sound  cows  that  are  wonderful 
producers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS. -HA  STINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  -  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFERS 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O. backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm, Lacona, N.Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  yon  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedighkes. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol 
Jr.  HI  YEN  BURG  II  BROS.,  llillhurst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  V 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buu,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTHILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  witli  a  record  of 
25.7  Ids.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from.  ST.  LAMBERT 
DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


St.  Lambert  Jerseys 

One  Heifer,  five  months  old;  three  Bulls,  three 
to  five  months  old.  All  solid  color.  Sire  the  best 
bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  in  Pennsylvania. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

We  are  making  special  offers  on  some  nicely  bred 
Bull  Calves,  also  one  two-year-old  Bull  of  A.  R. 
breeding.  Address 

Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Hopkinton,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

America’s  and  England’s  Leading  Strains, 

all  line  bred  and  prize  winners  of  both  countries 
for  sale.  3  service  boars  one  year  old  by  Baron 
Duke  out  of  a  Lord  Premier  sow,  1  two  year  old 
son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  1  son  of  Lord  Premier 
2nd.  a  lot  of  sows  bred  for  October  litters  to  the 
above  boars  and  also  bred  to  a  son  of  Grand 
Champion  .Sensation,  lot  of  Spring  pigs. 

Our  service  boars  include  a  son  of  Lord  Premiers 
Rival,  a  son  of  Baron  Kitchener,  and  Grand 
Champion  Sensation;  a  few  sows  will  be  booked 
for  service  to  either  of  them. 

Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Duroe  Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  selj.  If  you 
want  some  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  ~  _  . 

old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,bred  to  Baron  Dune 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

m  .  X  *''1  J  t  V  ,  * — _  _  _  I  J  $  a  11  ..  1  .  • ,  4-  H O 


a  new  f©®d  in  Ready 

to  Feed  Form  that 

every  "Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72*  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22*  protein-No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Iue.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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THOSE  POOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

We  are  often  told  that  most  dairy 
fanners  have  so  many  poor  cows  that 
they  cannot  make  any  money.  The  ad¬ 
vice  is  then  freely  offered  that  these 
poor  cows  should  at  once  be  disposed 
of  and  good  cows  put  in  their  places. 
Sometimes  the  assurance  is  vouchsafed 
that  the  dairyman  would  be  better  off 
if  he  would  dispose  of  those  poor  cows 
even  though  he  had  no  others  to  put  in 
their  places.  Now  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  looking  at  this  proposition, 
and  many  a  man  is  obliged  to  consider 
it  from  a  standpoint  that  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  man  who  gives  the  advice. 
“Get  rid  of  the  cows  at  any  price  that 
are  not  paying  a  profit”  is  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  assertion.  It  is  figured  that  if 
a  cow  consumes  $38  worth  of  feeds, 
and  returns  $35  worth  of  milk,  sold  at 
the  creamery,  that  cow  must  be  running 
the  farmer  in  debt,  and  the  farmer 
would  be  better  off  to  be  rid  of  the  cow 
even  if  he  got  nothing  for  her.  That 
seems  like  good  reasoning,  but  it  simply 
shows  the  deception  of  figures,  some¬ 
times.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
made  a  living  and  paid  for  a  home 
while  keeping  cows  that  were  no  better 
than  the  one  mentioned.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  advocate  the  keeping  of  in¬ 
ferior  cows.  I  would  say  get  the  best 
cows  possible  consistent  with  one’s 
means,  but  it  cannot  safely  be  advised 
in  all  cases  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cows 
at  once  that  do  not  pay  a  profit  above 
the  commercial  value  of  the  feeds  con¬ 
sumed.  This  is  especially  true  where 
a  farmer  is  short  of  funds  with  which 
to  purchase  cows,  as  well  as  to  pay 
bills,  interest,  and  to  make  necessary 
payments  on  his  farm.  The  feeds  that 
are  produced  on  the  farm  must  be 
turned  into  cash,  and  it  must  be  done, 
if  possible,  without  detriment  to  the 
farm. 

The  feeds  do  not  represent  to  the 
farmer  who  has  grown  them  their  en¬ 
tire  commercial  value.  When  he  turns 
them  into  cash  at  the  end  of  the  milk 
route,  and  gets  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
for  them  as  he  can  get  in  the  market 
for  the  feeds  themselves,  and  still  has 
the  benefit  of  their  fertilizing  values, 
he  is  not  doing  so  badly  after  all. 
Better  do  that  than  do  worse.  A 
better  way  is  to  secure  cows  which, 
while  they  consume  the  feeds  grown  on 
the  farm,  may  also  turn  every  dollar 
of  these  feeds  into  a  dollar  and  a  half 
or  two  dollars  at  the  milk  can.  The 
former  value  is  not  very  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  if  the  farmer  understands  cows 
and  their  feeding ;  and  the  latter  is  not 
impossible.  All  that  I  contend  in  the 
way  of  caution  is  that  the  dairyman 
who  hasn’t  a  good  bit  of  spare  change 
with  which  to  experiment,  should  go 
slowly  enough  so  as  not  to  suffer  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  There  are  pitfalls  in  the  way 
of  the  unwary  when  he  goes  about 
making  a  radical  change  in  his  herd. 
Better  make  the  change,  but  study  the 
question  first.  H.  H.  lyon. 


CEMENT  PLASTERED  SILO. 

Ilave  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  silos  built  in 
this  way?  What  is  there  wrong  with  this 
plan?  On  a  good  foundation  wall  a  sill 
made  of  2x4’s  cut  in  two-feet  lengths  to  be 
imbedded  in  mortar ;  2x4  studding  to  be 
set  close  together  and  toe-nailed  to  sill ; 
lined  with  galvanized  steel  lath  (sheets  17 
inches  by  eight  feet)  and  cemented ;  hooped 
well  with  steel  rods  or  one-half-inch  boards. 

Vermont.  H.  M.  p. 

I  do  not  like  the  plan  outlined  for  build¬ 
ing  a  silo.  There  is  too  much  opportun¬ 
ity  for  decay  to  set  in.  The  life  of  such 
a  silo  as  this  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
limited  to  a  very  few  years.  The  acid  of 
the  silage  would  corrode  the  steel  laths 
and  the  cement  would  loosen  and  peel  off. 
I  have  never  constructed  a  silo  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  and  my  comments  above  are 
simply  an  opinion  and  not  based  upon  ac¬ 
tual  observation.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
silo  that  improves  upon  the  round  stave 

tjPe-  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  silo 
would  be  very  liable  to  spring  under  the 
great  pressure  of  the  cooking  silage  when 
first  put  In.  If  it  did  it  would  certainly 


crack  the  cement,  and  if  the  cement  was 
cracked  then  there  would  be  no  protection 
from  the  air,  which  would  enter  the  silo. 
I  never  yet  have  seen  a  silo  which  did  not 
spring  more  or  less  under  the  conditions 
which  I  have  named.  I  do  not  believe, 
either,  that  the  proposed  silo  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  stave  silo,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  have  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  ordinary  stave  silo. 

JOHN  m’lennan. 

I  have  never  used  or  even  seen  a  silo 
of  the  precise  type  contemplated.  It  is 
practically  the  old  so-called  “Wisconsin 
idea”  silo  plus  the  steel  lath  and  plastering. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  would  be 
all  right.  Good  silos  may  be  built  after 
many  different  plans,  and  they  will  all  work 
well,  provided  only  that  they  are  reasonably 
tight  and  rigid.  They  will  be  better  if 
they  have  no  sharp  corners,  and  if  the 
walls  are  fairly  non-conductors  of  heat. 
While  this  is  true,  yet  I  cannot  help- think¬ 
ing  that  the  standard  stave  silo  made  of 
two-inch  planks  tongued  and  grooved,  and 
drawn  together  with  iron  hoops,  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  look  for  something 
better.  Of  course  (he  concrete  silo  would 
be  longer  lived.  Still  the  stave  silo  en¬ 
dures  better  than  we  might  expect.  We 
have  a  stave  silo  of  hemlock  erected  in 
1898  (they  were  just  being  introduced  at 
that  date),  which  is  still  good  for  many 
years.  You  see  I  am  pot  condemning  your 
proposed  silo.  I  am  only  questioning  if 
there  is  not  a  possibility  of  trouble  with 
rusting  of  the  lath  and  cracking  of  the  plas¬ 
tering,  which  will  certainly  not  be  the  case 
with  the  standard  form. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JE. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  silo  built  like 
the  above  description.  I  think  a  silo  could 
lie  built  like  the  one  described,  but  I  would 
not  think  it  practical,  as  any  shrinking  or 
decaying  of  the  woodwork  would  crack  tho 
cement  and  thereby  spoil  the  work,  and  I 
think  the  expense  would  be  about  the  same 
as  if  lined  with  wood.  A  silo  built  as 
II.  M.  P.  describes  would  want  strong  hoops, 
especially  at  the  bottom,  as  the  nails  would 
soon  rust  and  the  studding  would  press 
out  and  let  in  air.  I  think  it  would  want 
covering  with  wood  before  hoops  were  put 
on  to  protect  the  studding,  as  well  as  to 
make  a  dead  air  space.  My  experience  tells 
me  wood  around  a  silo  will  soon  decay, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  repaired.  From 
my  experience  I  would  not  think  the  plan 
as  practical  as  some  others,  especially  as 
one  made  wholly  of  cement,  and  then  H. 
M.  P.  would  have  a  silo  almost  indestruct¬ 
ible.  If  I  were  to  build  a  new  silo  I  should 
figure  upon  the  cost  of  a  cement  silo  some¬ 
thing  after  a  plan  a  young  friend  of  mine 
built  one  last  season.  He  had  a  machine 
built  making  the  required  circle  he 
wished,  and  built  his  own  silo  without  the 
help  of  any  mechanic.  The  silo  is  made  of 
cement  hollow  blocks,  thereby  making  a 
dead-air  space  and  taking  less  cement  than 
a  solid  wall.  Small  iron  rods  were  laid 
in  the  cement  that  joined  the  blocks  to¬ 
gether  to  hold  studding  for  doors,  as  the 
silo  has  a  door  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
silo  has  stood  all  Winter  without  cover, 
as  lie  wished  to  raise  it  higher  this  sea¬ 
son  if  it  was  all  right,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 
A  silo  built  of  cement  blocks  would  be  in¬ 
destructible  and  good  for  any  number  of 
years.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
build  substantially,  for  lumber  is  getting 
scarce  and  decays,  and  a  good  cement  silo 
is  good  for  years  without  decay. 

_  A.  D.  BAKEK. 


I  have  up  to  date  a  good  number  of 
Belgian.  Percheron  and  German  Coach  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares,  I  think  the  best  lot  I  have 


ever  bought  in  Europe.  I  shall  ship  them 
on  Phoenix  Line  from  Antwerp  August  8, 
and  should  arrive  in  New  York  August  20; 
will  ship  from  there  direct  via  express  to 
Newark,  Ohio.  [col.]  geo.  w.  crawford. 

Paris. 


WILDERS 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chili 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Sena  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co, 
Box  33,  Honroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  yon  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  forcataloggivingfullparticulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,N.Y. 


BUZZ  AR  Del 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height.  Strong, 

\ durable,  economical.  Fully  guaran- 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated  | 
catalogue  1'KEE 
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JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


Silos 

A  good 
descrip¬ 
tion  of  our 

SILOS 

is  given 
in  our 
circulars. 

Write  for  one. 

VAN^LYKE 
&  GO., 

North  Tonawanda, 

NEW  YORK. 


THINK  OF  IT! 


Bioknell,  Ink.,  June  26,  1908. 

ITave  used  a  U.  S.  six  months ;  it’s 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  made  17 
pounds  of  butter  the  week  before 
using  the  TJ.  S.  The  following  week 
with  the  U.  S.  I  made  27  pounds  from 
the  same  cows,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  It’s  the  best  investment  1  ever 
made.  Alex.  Neal. 


An  Investment  Paying 

33|% 

and  this  is  exactly  what  the  U.  S. 
earned  for  Mr.  Neal  over  his 
former  methods  of  skimming. 

If  you  are  not  using  a  reliable 

CREAM 

iSEPARATOR 

but  skimmingyour  milk  by  some 
other  method,  you  are  losing 
just  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  cream 
(which  Is  money)  as  did  Mr.  Neal. 

It  is  clean  skimming  that 
counts,  and  the  U.  S.  holds  World's 
Record  for  clean  skimming,  therefore 
it  is  the  separator  that  every  one 
ought  to  purchase. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  159 

16  distributing  warehouses  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 
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“THE  world’s  standard” 


SEPARATORS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


I  65-  I  67  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO- 


ROSS 

I  K  With  BLOWER  ond  Trovolino 
■  ■  FEED  TABLE 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Made 
in  sizes< 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  alter  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wa  film  mako  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


The  kind  that  never  falls  to  glvo 
anti,  faction.  The  U.8.  Gov’t  Authori¬ 
ties  say:  “The  two  Harder  Silos  In 
use  here  are  entirely  satisfactory  —  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  dairy.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Stato  Authorities  say: 
|  “Respecting  the  efficiency  of  your  silos,  we  have 
found  them  satisfactory.” 

The  Connecticut  Authorities  say:  “We  have 
|  found  your  silo  very  satisfactory.” 

The  V ermont  Authorities  say :  “We  are  much 
I  pleased  with  the  results  attained  from  tho  use 
|  of  your  silo.” 

Is  further  proof  necessary?  If  go,  write  to¬ 
day  for  free  catalogue  giving  similar  testimony 
I  from  hundreds  of  prominent  Institutions  and  in- 

I  dividual  dairymen. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  1 1 ,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  t  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Superior  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship. 

Simplest,  strongest,  most 
practical,  most  durable. 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav¬ 
ing  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St,,  Rutland,  Vt. 


WHITMAN’S  XXSZo  BALING  PRESSES 

The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  sieam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mi~  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant"  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  oil  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  tiax,  barley,  katbr  corn  »ud  Krass  seeds.  Attachments  for 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling"  peanuts.  Made  iu  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  tt 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Semi  for  FRKK  catalogue. 

1IEEBNER  Si  80X8,  2S£ltro»d  8t.,  Lanmlule,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

On  page  578  you  refer  to  ,T.  H.  Downs ; 
that  corresponds  to  my  experience  except 
in  promptness.  In  the  Spring  of  1907  I 
placed  an  order  with  him.  The  clay  bases 
came  promptly,  the  iron  posts  were  so  long 
in  coming  that  I  was  unable  to  erect  the 
fence  until  the  crops  were  off.  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  reply  to  my  inquiries.  The 
posts  were  all  right,  and  they  were  bought 
to  be  delivered  freight  prepaid,  but  to  get 
them  I  had  to  pay  a  freight  bill.  Several 
weeks  later  he  sent  bill  of  lading  marked 
freight  paid,  saying  he  supposed  that  it  had 
been  sent,  l  at  once  wrote  him,  enclosing 
freight  bill  and  bill  of  lading,  asking  him 
to  correct  it.  To  this  have  had  no  reply. 

Massachusetts.  e.  w.  s. 

1  enclose  letters  and  circulars  which 
I  get  about  every  two  weeks.  They  are 
after  the  ten  dollars.  If  this  is  another 
Ostrander  real  estate  fraud  I  hope  you 
will  tell  your  readers  of  it  through  the 
Publisher's  Desk.  it.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

Some  lime  ago  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  local  papers  for  farms.  Since  then 
I  have  been  almost  flooded  with  this  kind 
of  literature  from  these  people.  I  wish 
to  sell,  but  have  no  confidence  in  them. 
What  can  you  say  for  them?  l.  j.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  letters  accompany  adver¬ 
tising  matter  from  Leonard  Darbyshire, 
publisher  of  Spare  Moments  Magazine, 
asking  for  $10  in  advance  to  find  a 
buyer  for  the  farm  property  owned  by 
these  parties.  Ostrander’s  plan  was 
somewhat  different,  but  the  assurances 
of  his  ability  to  make  a  sale  were  very 
similar.  Ostrander  promised  to  adver¬ 
tise  property  placed  in  his  hands  in 
papers  aggregating  millions  in  circula¬ 
tion.  If  the  advertising  were  all,  the 
farmer  could  advertise  in  the  papers 
himself,  but  of  course  Ostrander  led 
him  to  believe  that  by  some  means 
little  less  than  mysterious  he  (Os¬ 
trander)  would  sell  the  property.  Many 
farmers  sent  Ostrander  the  advanced 
fee,  but  if  any  farmers  ever  made  a 
legitimate  sale  through  his  house,  we 
have  never  heard  about  it. 

Darbyshire  wants  $10  for  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Spare  Moments — his  letters 
and  literature,  however,  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  him  the  $10  and  the  property  will 
be  sold  at  your  own  price.  No  lack  of 
buyers  is  the  impression  given — his  only 
difficulty  is  in  finding  places  enough  to 
sell.  He  even  says  sales  will  be  quicker 
now  than  after  the  election.  If  you 
fail  to  bite  on  the  $10  offer,  you  will 
get  another  printed  letter  asking  you  to 
send  him  $5  and  he  will  trust  you  for 
the  other  $5  until  your  place  is  sold. 
When  all  other  appeals  had  failed,  Os¬ 
trander  resorted  to  his  famous  telegram : 
"Opportunity  exceptional  if  listed  at 
once.  Do  you  accept  proposition?”  The 
Spare  Moments  man  has  improved  on 
the  telegram  idea — he  will  insure  your 
$10  by  sending  you  a  ten-dollar  24-piece 
set  of  solid  Lasher  silver  in  a  leather¬ 
ette  case.  Of  course  after  he  sells  your 
place  you  can  send  him  another  $10  for 
the  set  of  silver!  It  will  be  well  for 
anyone  desiring  to  invest  $10  in  silver¬ 
ware  to  know  something  about  what 
they  are  buying  before  parting  with 
their  money.  We  have  seen  sets  of  so- 
called  silverware  similarly  described 
that  were  not  worth  the  express  charges. 
The  advice,  “Don’t  pay  commission  in 
advance  for  selling  farm  or  other  prop¬ 
erty”  still  holds  good. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  getting 
money  quite  so  despicable  as  the  “work 
at  home”  schemes  which  have  been  so 
often  shown  up  in  this  department.  We 
are  having  so  many  inquiries  about  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distributing  bureaus  that 
it  would  seem  that  these  concerns  bid 
fair  to  rival  the  work-at-home  sharks. 
The  following  letter  from  one  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  is  conclusive : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  of 
W.  F.  H.,  of  Pennsylvania,  page  578,  re¬ 
specting  the  fake  advertising  and  distribut¬ 
ing  bureau  swindle.  The  thing  has  come 
to  our  notice  many  times.  Men,  out  of 
work,  or  scrimping  along  on  low  wages 
and  anxious  to  better  their  conditions,  have 
answered  these  fake  advertisements,  sent 
their  $2.00,  $3.00  or  $5.00,  only  to  learn  the  dis¬ 
couraging  truth.  Our  advice  has  been 
asked  in  the  matter  many  times,  but  alas, 
usually  after  the  victim  has  paid.  Take 
our  word  for  it,  every  distributing  bureau 
which  advertises  for  men  and  asks  a  fee 
for  membership  or  outfit  is  a  fake  or  a  par¬ 
tial  fake,  and  I  hope  that  no  farm  boys 
or  men  will  be  fooled  in  this  way.  A  few 
of  the  advertisers  have  a  commission 
scheme  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  follow  a 
distribution  which  makes  the  matter  a  little 
less  flagrant,  but  none  of  these  plans  leads 
to  anything  profitable  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  advertisements  usually  read-  “$5 
per  1.000  for  distributing  circulars.”  How 
likely  the  novice  is  to  get  such  work  may 
be  imagined  when  the  Association  price 
is  only  $2.25  In  towns  of  this  size  and  $2 
in  larger  towns.  A  word  or  so  of  explana¬ 


tion  may  save  a  few  dollars  for  a  good 
many  people.  a.  b.  p. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  Winter  Mr.  D.  J. 
Cronan  of  No.  Wilmington,  Mass., 
opened  correspondence  with  Monmouth 
Chemical  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  with 
view  to  purchasing  his  season’s  supply 
of  fertilizer.  After  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  Mr.  Cronan  placed  his  order 
on  February  5,  1908,  for  something 

over  $100  worth  of  goods  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  April,  sending  check  for 
$50  on  account.  Mr.  Cronan  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  goods,  and  after  the 
planting  season  had  passed,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  all  other  means,  wrote  The 
R.  N.-Y.  asking  us  to  use  our  influence 
to  secure  the  return  of  his  remittance. 

After  several  letters  and  personal  so¬ 
licitations  we  induced  Mr.  Walter  Lip- 
pincott,  who  is  manager  and  owner 
of  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  to  send 
Mr.  Cronan  a  check  on  the  Citizens’ 
National  Bank  of  'Long  Branch.  The 
check  promptly  went  to  protest,  there 
being  no  funds  in  the  bank  to  meet  it. 

Again  we  persuaded  Mr.  Lippincott 
to  send  Mr.  Cronan  the  amount  owed 
him.  This  time  he  sent  check  on  a 
bank  at  Red  Bank,  which  when  present¬ 
ed  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  former 
check. 

Tt  seems  to  have  become  a  habit  with 
Mr.  Lippincott  and  the  Monmouth 
Chemical  Co.  to  issue  checks  on  banks 
without  having  funds  on  deposit  to 
meet  them  when  presented,  as  we  know 
of  another  case  where  this  practice  has 
been  resorted  to.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  statute  in  New 
Jersey  making  this  practice  a  crime  or 
not,  hut  certainly  such  practices  put 
the  offender  in  the  ranks  of  men  hav¬ 
ing  no  regard  for  their  credit  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  business  world.  Our  readers 
will  do  well  to  keep  this  transaction  in 
mind  if  they  are  solicited  for  orders  of 
fertilizers  or  other  goods  by  this  con¬ 
cern. 

I  a'draire  and  appreciate  the  honest, 
healthy  view  you  take  of  public  matters,  and 
the  firm  determination  to  stand  by  such  a 
view.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you. 
Torto  Rico.  H.  L.  L. 

Through  accident  I  received  a  copy  of 
your  very  interesting  paper,  and  read  the 
matter  contained  therein  very  carefully. 
As  a  result  I  concluded  I  would  invest  a 
dollar  and  become  I  hope,  a  permanent 
subscriber.  g.  m. 

Maryland. 

The  last  two  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  asked  for  the 
paper  for  the  whole  year.  m.  e.  k. 

Ohio. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  letters 
which  come  from  readers.  Just  now 
Ohio  farmers  are  much  interested  in 
that  fertilizer  fight,  and  the  principle 
appeals  to  farmers  everywhere.  It  would 
take  most  of  Rockefeller’s  millions  to 
pay  the  difference  between  what  farmers 
were  guaranteed  and  what  they  really 
got  in  fertilizers.  That  10-weeks  sub¬ 
scription  plan  works  like  a  charm.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  try  it  come 
back  as  permanent  subscribers.  This 
Maryland  man  found  a  copy  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Why  can’t  you  take  10  of  those 
little  envelopes  and  put  them  where  they 
will  draw  a  subscription?  The  larger 
the  family  the  larger  the  work  we  can  do. 

Fining  Hen  Manure. — I  occasionally  see 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  way  of  reducing 
lumpy  hen  manure,  and  the  way  I  do  it  is 
to  let  the  hens  work  it  out  themselves. 
Tinder  the  two  roosting  poles  is  a  gutter 
like  that  behind  cows,  but  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  two  feet  wide.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this  is  nailed  a  board  about  10 
inches  high — making  the  gutter  nearlv  two 
feet  deep — and  into  this  when  the  hens 
take  possession  of  the  house  the  end  of 
October,  I  put  a  few  inches  of  dry  earth, 
of  which  I  have  several  barrels  put  under 
cover  in  July,  and  every  week  or  two  a 
little  more  is  added.  When  feeding  small 
grain  like  wheat  or  buckwheat  I  make  a 
point  of  throwing  a  few  handfuls  into  this 
gutter  to  induce  the  hens  to  scratch  there, 
and  when  Spring  comes  the  whole  is  fine 
enough  to  go  on  the  garden.  Of  course  a 
good  deal  of  the  scratching  material  of  the 
house  gets  scratched  into  the  gutter,  mostly 
oat  or  wheat  straw,  but  it  is  all  fine  the 
first  week  in  April  when  it  is  wheeled  on 
to  the  land,  and  there  is  never  any  sign 
of  ammonia  or  other  odor  until  the  first 
warm  day  in  that  month.  t.  w. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  was  much  interested 
in  the  description  by  “Mapes,  the  Hen 
Man,”  of  his  experiments  in  feeding,  as 
related  on  page  551.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  feed  in  the  same  manner,  although  April 
28  we  bought  one  cock,  said  to  be  half 
Barred  Rock  and  half  White  Wyandotte; 
one  hen,  presumably  pure  Brown  Leghorn ; 
one  hen,  supposedly  one-half  Black  Min¬ 
orca,  one-half  White  Wyandotte ;  one  hen, 
one-half  Brown  Leghorn,  one-half  White 
Wyandotte  ;  three  hens,  apparently  full  blood 
Barred  Rocks.  These  six  hens  and  cock 
had  free  range,  with  enormous  quantities 
of  insects,  a  scant  gill  of  whole  wheat  in 
the  morning,  nothing  at  noon,  one-half 
pint  whole  corn  at  night.  Occasionallv  a 
very  few  table  scraps,  nothing  else.  The 
week  beginning  May  11,  30  eggs;  week 
beginning  May  18,  32  eggs;  week  beginning 
May  25,  30  eggs.  Then  we  were  compelled 
to  shut  them  up,  and  of  course  fed  heavier, 
and  they  fell  off  to  19  eggs  each  of  two 
weeks.  Now  they  are  moulting  heavilv, 
but  week  ending  to-day,  July  12.  I  received 
21.  I  am  feeding  more  middlings  than  be¬ 
fore.  j.  l.  p. 

Barnegat,  n.  J. 
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Summer  and  early  Fall 
seeding  of  Alfalfa  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  the  plant  is  given  a  quick, 
steady,  early  start  by  the  proper  use 
of  Potash. 

Weeds  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
winter-killing  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
where  Potash  is  used  to  invigorate  the  young 
plant  and  set  the  crop. 

Potash  Grows  Alfalfa 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  facts  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Atlanta,  Ga. — 1224  Candler  Building  Chicago — Monadnock  Building 


f'OLLIE  PDFS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

CCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

RARY  PHIPIf  Q — Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
UnU  I  umuixo  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-You  can  buy  high 
class  Breeders  from  me  now  for  less  than  half 
what  they  would  cost  you  next  winter  or  spring. 
You  may  return  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory. 
Sinclair  Smith,  Box  153,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.K.I.Reds-lOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Semi  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 

Pfllll  TRYMFN  -Send  for  our  new  36-page  illus- 
1  U  U  L  I  n  I  1*1  Lll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  PoultryYards, Marietta, Pa. 

THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  FARM, 

COLLINS,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

All  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred  Poultry. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co«, 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Ttock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
^prolific.  We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
Jnethods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

DC  If  Ikl  n  IIP  If  C  Madison  Square,  N.  Y., 
rLIVIll  UUIllVO  December,  1907,  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  winners,  April  hatched,  Pen  of  5,  good  utility 
stock,  $10.  Leghorns,  Single  and  Rose  Comb,  are 
real  egg  machines.  Pen  of  6,  April  hatched,  good 
utility  stock,  $10.  Best,  very  choice,  snow  white, 
yellow  legs,  well  marked,  Pen  of  6,  for  $15.  Fifty 
pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Japanese  Breed  Ducks. 
Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Ronnie  Brae  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  14-19,  1908. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

Grand  Circuit  Races 

Increased  Premiums  Offered  in  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLASSES 

$400.00  in  Prizes  for  Butter  Fat  Tests. 

Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Classes  are  so  arranged 
that  every  person  who  can  do  good  dairy  work  of 
some  kind  has  a  fair  chance  to  win  a  valuable  prize. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  a  large  increase 
in  cash  premiums  are  offered  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  this  year. 

New  Classes  in  the  SHEEP  and  SWINE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  also  special  prizes. 

Improved  classification  and  Silver  Cups  in  the 

POUL  TRY  DEPARTMENT. 

rioviisocl 


I  Revision  of  the  DOMESTIC  CLASSES  brings 
that  department  to  date. 

Classification  in  the  FARM  PRODUCE, 
FRUIT  and  FLOWER  DEPARTMENTS  the 

most  complete  in  years. 

The  IMPLEMENT  and  MACHINE  exhibit 
will  be  the  largest  in  years. 

The  New  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING  will 
be  completed  in  time  to  house  some  of  the  finest 
exhibits  of  machinery  ever  shown. 


Entry  Fee. 

CMTDIEC  PI  nCC— t*16  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  Departments  on  August  15th- 
Lll  I  nlLu  U  LUi3L~tn  tl?e  Dau'y-  Domestic,  Farm  Produce,  Flowers  and  Fruit  on  September  5th- 
bn  ■  w  tavr  ''‘--Implements  and  jiae}jjnes  and  Butter  Fat  Test,  September  14th- 

Send  For  Frizo  List. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Rosenbloom  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want -a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  noted  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  24,  1908,  wholesale  unless 


otherwise  specified. 

GRAINS. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  North’n  Duluth  —  ©1.23 

No.  2.  Red,  in  elevator.  . .  —  ©1.00 

Corn  .  —  ©  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  54  ©  67 

Rye  .  —  @  80 

MILLFEED. 

Cornmeal,  ton  . 32.00  ©33.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00  ©24.50 

Middlings  . 25.00  ©29.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  ©30.00 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  ©27.50 

Oil  Meal  .  —  @31.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Prices  for  large  hales;  small  bales  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  less.  Market  dull  and 
weak. 


Hay.  No.  1  . 15.00  @16.00 

No.  2  . 13.00  @14.00 

No.  3  . 11.00  @12.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 10.00  @14.00 

Straw,  long  rye  . 11.00  @13.00 

Short  and  oat  .  8.00  @10.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can.  netting  214  cents  to  26-cent 


zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  .  22  @  23 

Lower  grades  .  19  ©  21' 

State  Dairy  .  19  ©  22 

Factory  .  17  @  19 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  fancy .  1114@  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime  10  @  1014 

Full  cream,  common  ....  814©  8% 

Skims,  fair  to  good .  3  @  514 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  .  25  ©  26 

White,  good  to  choice .  22  ©  24 

Brown  and  mixed,  fancy . .  23  @  24 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good  .  18  ©  20 

Western  .  15  @  21 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.10  @2.40 

Medium  . 2.10  @2.40 

Pea  . 2.20  @2.70 

Red  Kidney  . 1.50  @1.90 

Yellow  Eye  . . 2.90  @  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  evap..  fancy  .  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  choice  .  8  ©  9 

Evap.,  prime  .  714©  — 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian...  6%@  — 
Evap.,  common  to  fair...  514  @  614 

Chopped,  1907.  100  lbs..  1.50  @1.62% 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs..  1.45  @  50 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907,  lb..  23  @  24 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  N’n  Spv,  old  bbl.  ..1.00  @2.50 

Baldwin  . 1.00  @2.00 

Russet  . 1.00  @1.50 

Astrachan,  d.  h.  bbl . 1.25  @2.25 

Duchess,  d.  h.  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

Sour  Bough,  d.  h.  bbl . 1.50  @2.50 

Sweet  Bough,  d.  h.  bbl.  .  .  .1.50  @2.25 

New  apples.  14-bbl.  basket  50  @1.25 

New  apples,  peach  basket  30  @  75 

Pears,  S’n,  Le  Conte,  bbl.. 2.00  @5.25 

Clapp’s  Favorite . 2.50  ©3.50 

Nearby,  ordinary  . 1.75  ©2.50 

Peaches,  Ga..  Elberta  .  75  ©1.25 

Ga.,  defective  .  10  @  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  basket....  50  @  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier....  60  ©1.25 

Plums,  Md.  and  Del.,  carrier.  40  @  60 

Cherries,  sour,  8-11).  basket.  .40  @60 

Currants,  large,  quart .  4  @  7 

Ijarge,  pound  .  4  @  6 

Small,  pound  .  4  ©  5 

Blackberies,  Jer.,  fancy,  qt..  5  ©  9 

Raspberries,  red.  pint .  5  @  7 

Black  Cap,  pint  .  4  ©  6 

Huckleberries,  Del.  &  Md..  qt  6  @  8 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  Mountain,  qt.  7  ©  10 

Gooseberries,  extra  large  Eng.  12  ©  15 

Small  to  medium  . .  6  @  8 


Muskmelons.  8'n.  st’d  crate  75 
Calif.,  standard  crate ....  2.50 
Arizona,  standard  crate..  2. 50 
Maryland,  standard  crate..  1.00 

Baltimore,  crate  . 1.00 

Virginia,  crate  .  50 

Watermelons,  car  . 90.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  I/.  I.,  in  bulk.  bbl. .2.50 
Jersey,  good  to  prime 
Jersey,  poor  to  fair.. 

S'n,  good  to  prime  . . 

S'n.  common  . 

S'n,  culls  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 

old,  basket  . 1 .50 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3.00 

Southern,  yams  . 3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches  .  — 

Carrots,  new,  100  bunches.  — 
Corn.  Hackensack,  100... 

Other  Jersey,  100  ... 

Cucumbers,  Va.,  bbl . 

.Ter..  Mon.  Co.,  box.... 

Hothouse,  basket  . 

Cucumber  Pickles,  bbl .  .  . 


.  2.25 
.  1 .50 
.  2.25 
.1.75 
”5 


75 
50 
1.00 
60 
1  .00 


,2.00 

Cabbage.  100 . 4.00 


60- 


.1.50 

50 

5 

3.00 

75 


.  1 


i  •> 

75 

50 


Celery,  dozen  stalks 
Eggplants,  Norfolk, 

. .  qt.  crate  . 

Jersey,  box  . 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb 
Horseradish,  100  IDs .  . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel 
Lima  beans,  Md.  &  Del.,  bkt.1.00 

Jersey,  basket  . 1 .50 

Onions,  Shelter  Is.,  bbl.... 2. 00 

Other  I*  I-.,  bbl . 2.00 

Egyptian,  bag  . 1.25 

Jer.,  small,  white,  bkt.  .  .1.12 
Jer.,  large  white,  bkt 
.Ter.,  yellow,  basket  .  .  . 

Southern,  barrel  . 

Bermuda,  crate  . 

Kentucky,  bag  . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag. 

Okra,  Jersey,  box . 

Peppers.  Jersey,  box.... 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1 .00 

Peas,  State,  large  basket .  ..  1.25 

Romaine.  barrel  .  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.  and 

nearby,  bag . 1.00 

State,  bushel  basket  . 1.00 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl . 1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  Jer.,  Acme.  box..  1.00 
Jersey,  usual  kinds,  box..  60 


.1.50 
.  75 
.  35 


@1.50 
@2.75 
@2.75 
©  2.00 
@1.50 
©  1.25 
@175.00 


©  2.75 
©  2.50 
@2.00 
@  2.50 
©  2.00 
@1.00 

@  2.25 
©  4.50 
@4.00 
@  1 .00 
@1.00 
@  1 .25 
@1.00 
@2.25 
©  1.00 
@2.25 
©2.75 
@6.00 
@  40 

@2.25 
@  75 
@  6 
@4.00 
©  1 .25 
@  2.50 
@2.50 
©  2.50 
©2.25 
@1.75 

©  1.25 
©  1 .00 
©  l.oo 
©  2.00 
@  75 
©  80 
©  1.75 
©  1.00 
@  60 
@  2.00 
@1.50 
@  1 .00 

©  1.25 
@.1.75 
@1.50 
@1.00 
©  1  .50 

©  1 .50 
@1.00 


Baltimore,  box  .  .  . 

@  65 

LTVE  POULTRY. 

Soring  chickens,  11).  . 

. .  . 

@  16 

Fowls  . 

,  - 

@  13 

Roosters  . 

.  . 

@  8 

Turkeys  . 

.  .  .  - 

@  11 

Docks  . 

.  11 

@  12 

Geese  . 

@  8 

DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

Turkevs  . 

. .  12 

@  17 

Spring  chickens,  best . 

.  25 

@  28 

Common  to  good.. 

.  18 

@  22 

Fowls  . 

.  12 

@  14 

Spring  Ducks  . 

.  13 

@  14 

Gooso  . 

.  5 

@  8 

Squabs,  doz  . 

@3.50 

LIVE 

STOCK. 

. 3.25 

@3.90 

Cows  . 

. 1.60 

©4.40 

©  8.50 

@4.50 

....  5.50 

@6.80 

Hogs  . 

@7.00 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Hungary  is  one  of  the  greatest  grain- 
producing  sections  in  the  world.  This 
year  it  lias  about  8,500,000  acres  in  wheat, 
2,750,000  rye,  2,600,000  barley,  2,500,000 
oats  and  5,900,000  corn.  The  prospects  for 
wheat  and  rye  are  more  favorable  than  last 
year. 

Cramming  op  Chickens. — “I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  cramming  some  chickens.  Let  me 
know  the  advance  for  crammed  over  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Will  it  pay?’  o.  h. 

West  Virginia. 

Crammed  chickens  are  practically  un¬ 
known  in  this  market,  and  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  stock  could  be  shipped 
here  with  profit.  All  chickens  intended 
for  market  should  be  well  fed,  in  fact, 
given  all  they  will  eat,  and  kept  under  na¬ 
tural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  A 
modified  system  of  cramming  might  be  made 
profitable,  but  to  shut  them  in  close  boxes 
and  pump  large  quantities  of  rich  food  into 
their  crops  is  an  unnatural  and  revolting 
process  which  must  result  in  a  disordered 
system.  Feed  the  chickens  well  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  cockerels  from  the  flock  as  early 
as  they  can  be  picked  out,  but  do  not  cram 
them. 

Wool  trade,  though  still  dull,  shows  some 
signs  of  improvement.  Sales  of  western 
and  southwestern  aggregating  1.15,000 
pounds  have  been  noted  here  during  the 
past  week.  Prices  in  the  London  sales  have 
run  higher,  and  slight  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  better  grades  here.  But 
with  such  slack  buying  interest  the  dealers 
consider  it  unwise  to  spring  any  material 
increase  on  buyers  at  present.  I.ocal  prices 
for  the  eastern  crop  remain  14  to  16  cents 
for  flue  unwashed,  and  17  to  IS  for  medium. 

Food  on  Shipboard. — The  ocean  liners 
make  an  excellent  market  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  best  foods.  One  of  the  German 
lines,  carrying  about  660,000  passengers 
during  the  last  year  used  1,400,000  pounds 
of  poultry,  7,000,000  pounds  of  flour,  20,- 
000.000  pounds  of  potatoes,  1,205,000 
pounds  of  butter,  24,956,000  pounds  ice, 
14.000,000  pounds  meat,  545,600  dozen 
eggs,  4,500,000  oranges  and  lemons,  90,000 
pounds  raisins,  1,200.000  pounds  sugar,  six 
carloads  of  grapes,  $100,000  worth  of  other 
•fresh  fruits.  In  the  shape  of  tobacco  and 
drinkables,  2,327,000  cigars  and  packages 
of  cigarettes,  300,000  bottles  of  wine  and 


champagne.  511.492  gallons  of  beer  and  ! 
660. < mm r  gallons  of  mineral  water  were  used. 

Fruits. — reaches  have  run  a  little  high¬ 
er  than  Hie  previous  week,  some  Elbertas 
selling  at  $1.50  per  six-basket  crate,  but 
large  quantities  of  fair  fruit  went  from  50 
cents  to  $1.  Some  peaches  of  medium  grade 
are  retailing  at  25  cents  per  basket  bolding 
a  trifle  over  three  quarts.  New  apples 
have  brought  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  standard 
barrel,  short  barrels  20  to  30  per  cent  less. 
So  far  as  the  markets  of  this  city  go  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  “short”  barrel  lias 
deceived  anybody  but  the  man  who  packed 
the  fruit  in  it.  Those  who  buy  apples  here 
by  the  barrel  or  larger  quantities  are  “a 
law  unto  themselves.”  They  size  up  the 
small  barrel  at  a  glance  and  offer  a  cut 
price,  usually  discounting  it  more  than  the 
actual  shortage  of  fruit  would  warrant. 
Thus  the  man  who  packs  the  fruit  is 
quite  likely  to  get  less  for  it  than  if  packed 
in  honest  barrels,  a  sort  of  poetic  justice. 
The  short  barrel  law,  though  of  little  ac¬ 
count  to  the  rank  and  file  of  buyers  here, 
may  save'  the  packer  who  hopes  to  beat 
some  one  from  healing  himself.  I  know  one 
large  firm  of  apple  buyers  who  years  ago  j 
cleared  the  skimpy  barrel  out  of  the  terrl-  j 
tory  in  which  they  worked.  The  short  bar-  1 
rel  fad  had  just  reached  that  locality,  and  j 
the  local  manufacturers  in  order  to  be  I 
up  to  date  bad  made  up  a  large  quantity  j 
of  this  stock.  The  buyers  came  around  { 
early  looking  over  the  crop,  and  learning 
about  the  short  barrels  said  they  would 
not  accept  them,  even  at  reduced  prices ; 
tliat  if  tlie  growers  insisted  on  using  the  [ 
scant  barrel,  some  one  else  would  lave  to 
buy  the  apples.  At  that  time  competition 
in  the  field  was  comparatively  light,  and 
as  the  standing  of  this  buying  house  was 
high,  other  reputable  concerns  would  not 
care  to  enter  the  territory  abandoned  by 
them  for  such  a  cause.  The  result  was  that 
the  apples  were  packed  in  full-sized  barrels 
that  year,  and  have  been  since.  The  barrel 
dealer  felt  grouty  and  lost  on  his  stock, 
as  it  bad  to  be  shipped  elsewhere.  These 
same  buyers  still  handle  apples,  though  not 
so  largely  as  in  previous  years,  as  they  do 
not  care  to  compete  with  the  plunging 
speculators  who  will  promise  anything  and 
take  anything.  w.  w.  H. 


m  A  B  ftl  and  FERTILIZER 

CRAIN  DRILL 


The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 


Fully 


ground.  Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lbs. 

A  gents  W anted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  J’n. 


A  I, SO  WITH  DISC 


Fnn  C— 2  Choice  Jersey  Bulls,  6  ami  9 

lUH  3HLC  months  old.  Dams  large  milkers 
and  high  testers.  From  Imported  Sire.  Oldest  one 
fit  for  service.  A.  H.  Goodrich, Auburn, R.D.3.N.Y. 


\MJlNTCir&-Several  locations  for  apple 

Willi  I  d*  evaporators,  Must  be  located 
where  there  are  good  prospects  for  an  apple  crop. 
Address  The  Wallington  Fruit  Co.,Wallington,N.Y. 


DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Ronltry.  Fork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K  IL  WOODWARD,  302  (jreenwloii  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Peaches.  Plums,  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  s  :  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  I  3th  St..  New  York- 


WRITF  *U  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
IT  III  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


WANTED- Farm  of  about  100  Acres,  within  IDO 
miles  of  New  York  City;  slate  location,  price 
and  terms.  FARMER,  Box  303,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


Killing  Sassafras. — Toll  T.  S.  W.  of 
Arkansas,  that  if  he  will  dig  his  sassafras 
up  on  the  three  days  before  the  moon  is 
full  in  August,  I  think  he  will  have  no 
use  for  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  a  hoe  after 
once  done.  I  bought  a  farm  in  Delaware 
that  wa  full  of  sassafras,  so  I  cut  and 
dug  at  them  for  years  and  still  had  the 
same  supply,  till  a  man  told  me  this  tale. 
The  result  was  was  a  final  cure.  I  have 
bought  two  tracts  since  that  were  covered 
with  sassafras,  and  we  gave  them  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  have  not  been  bothered  with  any 
since.  s.  h.  a. 

Delaware. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
lliving  man  can  build  abetter. 

I  Book  on  “WheelSense”free. 

[Electric  Whet’ Co.  Bi  88  Qulncy.lll. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  SHADES 


CAD  CAI  C— Salt-water  location  of  30  acres 
rUn  vALaC  near  Easton.  Md.  R.  F.  1>.  and 
telephone.  "W.  H.  B..”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


350  ACRE 


STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  < 'o.,  Va. 
Good  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  1>.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Va. 


AIR  ■  ft  85  PQ— Twenty  room  house, 
b  I  U  Awntw  barns  and  basement; 
wood  and  timber;  two  miles  to  station: 
markets.  Must,  be  sold;  $4,300;  $2,000  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N 


three 

silo: 

good 

.  Y. 


YOU  CAY  EASILY 
F  3  N  II  THE  F  A  It  n 

you  want  through  “Strout’s  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  of  America,”  our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  bargains,  with  State 
n»an3,  mailod  FREE;  wo  pay  It.  R.  fare;  6,000  fnrrni 
for  sale  in  14  States.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO  .  World  s 
Largest  Farm  l>ealer8,150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


20-ACRE  FRUIT  AND  GRAPE  FARM. 

Only  1  mile  from  station;  corner  property.  Con¬ 
venient  to  school,  good  neighbors  close  by,  high 
elevation;  fruited  to  500  young  pear  trees  in  thrifty 
condition,  200  mixed  pears  in  bearing;  100  peach,  30 
plums,  cherries  and  apples,  ami  4000  grape  vines. 
Farm  lias  produced  from  the  10  acres  of  grapes 
over  4000  gallons  of  wine  in  a  season  at  the  rate  of 
60  cts.  a  gallon.  Wine  press,  crusher,  vats,  berries, 
etc.  all  included.  There  will  be  a  large  yield  ibis 
year.  Buyer  can  step  right  in  and  make  money. 
Price  only  $2,500.  Small  amount  cash;  balance  on 
easy  terms.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit— from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

My  Herd  is  composed  entirely 
Sons  and  Daughters  of 

Masterpiece, 

Premier  Longfellow 

and  Lord  Premier . 

Have  a  Choice  Lot  of  Young  Stock 
for  Sale.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 

J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

900  Acre  Farm  For  Sale. 

90  acres  under  cultivation,  cuts  100  tons  hay,  big 
rich  pasture;  800  apple  trees;  over  700  acres  in  wood 
and  timber;  only  2  miles  to  R.  R.  For  picture  of 
the  splendid  residence,  convenient  barns  and 
details,  with  big  list  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  tools 
and  machinery  included  by  aged  owner  for  $7,500, 
see  page  73,  “Strout's  Money-Making  Farms  of 
America,”  a  216  page  book  of  bargains  in  14  states. 
Copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


$10  and  Up  Per  Acre 

In  "THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA” 

yon  can  grow  bettor  crops  and  raise  finer  stock  all 
less  expense  than  elsewliore.  Close  to  large  eastern 
markets.  Excellent  church,  school,  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages.  Abundance  of  water  and  grass;  short, 
mild  winters;  cheap  land  and  labor;  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities  make  this  section  very  attractive 
to  nomeseokers  and  investors.  You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $500 

With  comfortable,  new  throe-room  cottage,  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  pamphlet,  lists  of  farms, 
and  excursion  rates.  _ 


F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Airrl,  £c  Indl.  Agt* 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry- 

Box  EL, Roanoke,  Va. 


iiMfJBgjiBgS?i 


Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance— a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

the  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  «f  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Kngines  (suited 
ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to 25  H.  P.j  specialsawiug  outfits,  hay  presses,  etc 
Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT. 


628 


<THEC  RUR/ 


^  'JEW-YORKER 


August  1,  190, S 


r<\3 


ENGINES 


I  want  you  to  get  the  most  liberal  propo¬ 
sition  ever  made  on  a  gasoline  engine.  It  will 
save  you  money.  When  a  company  like 
this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  exclusive  gasoline 
engine  manufacturers  in  the  country,  make 
such  a  proposition,  it  means  something. 

I  have  placed  my  proposition  in  the  hands 
of  our  representatives.  Write  to  them  or  to 
me  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

The  Olds  Engine  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  is  the  cheapest 
engine  you  can  buy.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  most 
economical  to  run,  will  do  your  work  at  the  smallest  expense  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order. 

This  company  has  been  making  engines — and  nothing 
else — for  thirty  years.  We  are  engine  specialists. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  big,  successful  concern  like  this  that  makes  one  thing  must  make  that  one  thing  well. 

Our  new  factory  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  engine  factory 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its 
complete  equipment  we  can  build 
engines  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the 
very  lowest  cost. 

That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 
durable,  simple,  strong,  highest- 
grade,  perfect-working,  long-lived 
engine  at  a  low  price.  This  liberal 
proposition  is  the  crowning  reason  on 
top  of  a  lot  of  good  common  sense  ones  why  you  should  buy  an  Olds  Engine  and  none  other. 

Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  an  Engine  Until  You  Have  Got  This  Proposition. 

We  have  any  kind  of  an  engine  you  want.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  about  them  in  detail.  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12  h.  p.  Ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the 
switch,  turn  the  wheels — that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be  moved  anywhere. 

All  Olds  Engines  run  properly,  are  easy  Lto  start  winter  or  summer.  The  U.  S.  Government  uses  them. 

Don’t  Fail  to  Write  for  our  New  Catalogue  and  the  liberal  proposition  at  once. 

.  .  Address  the  home  office  or  any  rep¬ 
resentative.  Do  not  buy  any  other  engine  until  you  get  my  liberal  proposition.  It  is  some- 


"  1  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  that  leaves  the  factory 
in  perfect  running  order.  I  do  not  spend  much  time  in 
the  office.  I  am  out  in  the  shop  with  my  coat  off 
watching  every  detail. 

By  keeping  right  out  around  the  workmen,  seeing 
that  all  the  little  things  are  actually  done,  I  know  the 
engine  you  get  is  all  right  and  that  the  high  Olds 
standard  is  maintained.  I  also  know  the  engine  is 
‘Best  by  every  test,’  because  I  look  after  the  testing  and 
inspecting  myself.  They  are  the  best  you  can  buy, 
whether  you  pay  less  or  more  than  the  Olds  price.” 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


thing  unusual.  You  certainly  want  to  know  about  it. 


Olds  Gas  Power  Company, 

Home  Officep-908  Seager  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


BOSTON,  69-75  Washington  Street,  N. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cor.  Jessie  and  Ecker  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY,  1226  W.  Eleventh  Street 
OMAHA,  1013  Farnum  Street 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  28  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  1816  Market  Street 


PORTLAND,  ORE.,  80  7th  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  S.  Third  Street 
KEMPTON,  PA. 

HOUSTON.  TEX,,  511  Travis  Street 
NORFOLK,  VA. 

MIAMI,  FLA.,  C  and  13th  Street 


To  insure  prompt  deliveries  we 
carry  a  full  line  of  engines  and 
parts  with  all  our  representatives 


The  Olds  Pneumatic 
Water  System. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  made 
the  Olds  Engines  the  standard  gas  and 
gasoline  engines  of  America,  make 
the  Olds  Pneumatic  Water  System 
superior  to  all  others — reliable,  simple, 
economical. 

By  installing  in  the  country  home  or 
farm  you  can  have  exactly  the  same 
service  as  If  you  were  connected  with 
the  city  water  mains. 

The  outfit  is  simple,  consisting  of  an 
air-tight  tank  and  pressure  pump, 
operated  by  the  famous  Olds  Engine. 

This  system  supplies  fire  protection 
as  well  as  water. 

Do  not  buy  a  water  system  until 
you  investigate  this. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  your 
requirements  and  we  will  make  you  an 
estimate  of  cost  by  competent  en¬ 
gineers  at  no  expense  to  you.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 
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ALFALFA  CULTIVATED  IN  DRILLS.  Fig.  277. 


ALFALFA  SEEDED  BROADCAST  IN  WEEDY  SOIL.  Fig.  278. 


broadcast  method  by  sowing  Alfalfa  between  the  rows 
drilled  in.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of 
Alfalfa  that  I  am  re-seeding  all  available  land  with  it, 
and  with  me  it  solves  the  problem  of  reducing  my 
grain  bills  and  obtaining  a  much  larger  margin  of 
profit  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
eggs.  VV.  H.  JENKINS. 

New  York. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ALFALFA  IN  DRILLS. 


Will  It  Pay  to  Grow  Like  Corn? 

For  several  years  I  have  grown  Alfalfa  by  the 
broadcast  plan  of  sowing.  I  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful,  but  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  My  land  has  been  used  for 
gardening,  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  weeds  from  growing  in  it. 

I  could  not  keep  my  Alfalfa  fields  clean 
of  weeds,  especially  plantain,  and  the 
yield  of  Alfalfa  was  so  reduced  by  the 
weeds  that  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  sow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and 
cultivating  it  with  hand  and  horse 
wheel  cultivators.  Last  year  I  selected 
a  plot  of  loamy,  deep,  well-drained  soil 
that  had  grown  a  cultivated  crop  the 
previous  year  and  prepared  it  for  the 
Alfalfa  almost  as  well  as  I  would  for 
an  onion  bed.  I  marked  it  off  in  rows 
18  to  20  inches  apart,  and  sowed  the 
Alfalfa  about  as  thick  as  onion  seed, 
but  in  a  space  about  four  inches  wide, 
treading  the  seed  in  with  my  feet,  and 
covered  by  drawing  the  hoe  along  the 
rows,  covering  it  about  one  inch  deep. 

This  work  can  be  done  with  the  garden 
seed  drill,  or  with  the  horse  grain  drill, 
on  large  fields,  if  they  are  set  just  right. 

The  Alfalfa  seed  germinated  well,  and  I 
got  a  good  stand  of  plants.  They  were 
kept  clean  with  horse  and  hand  wheel 
cultivators  and  hand  hoes  during  the 
Summer.  Wood  ashes  and  hen  manure 
were  scattered  between  the  rows  and 
cultivated  in.  It  made  a  large  growth 
last  year  and  two  fair  crops  were  cut. 

This  year  the  first  crop  is  shown  by 
Fig.  277.  There  are  no  weeds  here. 

Fig.  278  shows  another  plot  near  the 
other  one  shown,  on  which  the  Alfalfa 
was  sown  broadcast,  and  therefore  could 
be  given  no  cultivation  and  weeding. 

There  are  many  weeds  in  this  plot,  and 
it  is  unsatisfactory. 

On  my  own  place  I  see  great  possibil¬ 
ities  in  the  culture  of  Alfalfa.  I  have 
seen  a  single  Alfalfa  plant,  when  culti¬ 
vated,  with  a  root  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  between  two  and  three 
feet  long,  and  this  produced  a  stool  of 
Alfalfa  that  was  very  large.  My  reason¬ 
ing  is,  if  I  can  afford  to  cultivate  a  corn 
plant  for  one  crop  in  a  year,  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  food,  I  can  afford  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  Alfalfa  plant  for  three  or  four 
crops  of  protein  food  that  is  more  val¬ 
uable.  I  am  satisfied  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  made  that  I  can  grow 
more  pounds  of  dry  food  during  the 
Summer  from  an  Alfalfa  plant  than 
one  corn  plant  will  produce,  and  the 
Alfalfa  plant  will  last  many  years  when 
cultivated  as  I  have  described,  so  I  do 
not  have  to  prepare  the  soil  and  re¬ 
seed  each  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  cultivation  of 
Alfalfa  is  practicable  in  large  fields,  but 
I  am  satisfied  it  is  on  the  small  farm  or  garden  where 
ones  wishes  to  obtain  the  maximum  results.  On  the 
poultry  and  fruit  farm  one  can  grow  Alfalfa  in  this 
way  for  the  poultry  or  the  family  cow  or  horse  and 
get  the  most  from  a  small  piece  of  land.  I  believe  on 
the  large  farm  if  a  plot  of  Alfalfa  was  sown  in  drills, 
and  cultivated  as  one  would  a  garden  crop,  it  would 


afford  an  opportunity  to  study  the  plant  and  its  needs, 
and  the  knowledge  so  obtained  would  enable  one  to 
grow  it  successfully  in  a  large  way. 

I  still  sow  Alfalfa  broadcast,  when  I  get  a  piece  of 
ground  just  right,  and  one  piece  so  sown  gave  me 


large  crops  for  several  years,  but  I  know  I  can  grow 
Alfalfa  in  drills  by  giving  it  cultivation,  where  I  could 
not  grow  it  by  the  broadcast  plan.  I  can  control  the 
weeds  in  this  way;  I  can  plant  seed  any  time  to  fill  in 
vacancies;  I  can  apply  fertilizer  between  the  rows,  as 
the  growth  of  the  plants  indicates  their  need.  One  can 
easily  change  from  the  drill  to  the  close  seeding  or 


PRIZE  WINNING  CATTLE  AT 
FAIRS. 


On  page  592  we  printed  an  interview 
with  a  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  who 
argued  that  the  prize  winning  animals  at 
fairs  are  not  fair  types  of  what  working 
farmers  need.  This  statement  has  called 
out  an  interesting  discussion.  Here  are  a 
few  comments. 


If  the  exhibition  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syr¬ 
acuse  last  year  was  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  exhibit  of  that  breed 
at  that  place,  I  have  no  hesitancy  what¬ 
ever  in  stating  that  exhibitions  of  that 
kind  are  a  damage  to  the  Jersey  cattle 
interests  of  this  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cattle  pens  are  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  a  thorough  inspection  of  each 
animal  by  the  public.  This  gives  the 
professional  exhibitor  a  fair  opportunity 
to  conceal  from  the  public  any  defects 
in  the  animals  exhibited.  The  rules 
governing  the  exhibit  permit  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  fat  animals  in  the  dairy  class, 
with  the  result  that  the  more  fat  and 
smooth  a  male  animal  appears,  the  more 
likely  the  animal  is  to  take  the  pre¬ 
mium,  as  many  faults  in  conformation 
are  covered  up.  A  fat  animal  in  a  dairy 
class  is  as  much  out  of  place,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  dairy  animal  in  a  fat  stock 
show.  As  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  a  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  protest 
against  any  such  exhibition  of  Jersey 
cattle  as  was  made  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  last  season,  as  it  was  evident 
that  better  arrangements  and  a  change 
in  management  should  prevail.  It  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  this  State  if  some  method 
could  be  adopted  that  would  permit  the 
dairy  farmer  to  bring  in  his  best  dairy 
cattle,  and  have  them  tested  for  milk 
and  butter,  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  made  in  England.  In  the  dairy 
classes  premiums  should  only  be  offered 
on  bull  calves  and  young  bulls  when 
exhibited  with  their  dams,  on  aged  bulls 
when  exhibited  with  progeny,  but  no 
other  premiums  offered  on  bulls.  The 
State  of  New  York  should,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  adopt  new  methods  and  have  an 
exhibition  worthy  of  the  name,  or  re¬ 
duce  the  appropriation  for  the  cattle 
exhibit  at  Syracuse.  rufus  a.  sibley. 


I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  article  regarding  the 
exhibit  of  cattle  at  the  State  Fair.  I  believe  there 
might  be  and  should  be  very  great  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  conditions  presented  at  the 
fair,  which  would  undoubtedly  induce  more  breeders 
to  exhibit  cattle,  and  produce  a  much  larger  and 
better  exhibit.  The  fact  is  that  the  fair,  so  far,  has 
been  largely  run  for  the  benefit  of  horsemen  and 
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horse  interests,  the  bulk  of  the  prize  money  going 
to  the  horsemen,  anti  not  to  the  cattle  breeders  and 
agricultural  interests.  The  charge  for  feed,  floor 
space  and  other  accommodations  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  prize  offered  for  all  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  exhibits,  including  the  cattle  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  cost  of  exhibiting  animals,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  burdensome,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few 
cattle  and  other  animals  are  exhibited.  The  entire 
interest  seems  to  be  centered  upon  the  horse  races, 
and  large  sums  of  money,  it  seems  to  me,  are  ex¬ 
pended  in  that  direction,  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  agricultural  interests.  This  fair,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  and  is  intended  to  be  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State  and  not 
chiefly  for  the  promotion  of  racing.  The  people  of 
the  State  pay  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  this  fair 
and  not  for  the  support  of  the  trotting  and  racing 
interests,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  fair  never  will  be¬ 
come  a  great  success  until  this  is  changed. 

In  comparison  with  this  fair  may  be  cited  the  To¬ 
ronto  fair,  where  the  agricultural  interests  are  of  the 
first  and  prime  importance,  and  where  the  finest  ani¬ 
mals  of  every  description  are  exhibited,  not  only 
from  the  entire  Dominion,  but  almost  from  every 
other  country,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has 
become,  without  question,  the  greatest  agricultural 
fair  in  the  world.  The  racing  interests  at  that  fair 
are  of  minor  importance,  but  the  agricultural  interests 
are  kept  steadily  to  the  front,  with  the  result  that 
almost  everybody,  whether  a  breeder,  exhibitor  or 
spectator,  has  become  intensely  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Toronto  fair,  and  further,  it  has  become 
an  annual  exposition  of  almost  world-wide  renown. 
I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  points  made  by 
your  correspondent  in  his  article.  In  my  opinion  he 
has  overdrawn  the  conditions  under  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  exhibited,  and  the  requirements  for  care 
and  condition  which  the  prize  winners  must  receive. 
I  have,  for  instance,  a  cow  11  years  old  which  has 
taken  several  prizes  on  the  pure  question  of  dairy 
type,  and  she  has  never  been  fitted  in  any  such  man¬ 
ner  as  your  correspondent  suggests  is  necessary.  In 
fact,  my  observation  in  this  part  of  the  country  leads 
me  to  believe  that  very  few  of  the  exhibitors  go  to 
that  expense  and  trouble,  and  I  also  know  of  very 
many  cows  which  have  taken  prizes,  which  have 
gone  on  with  their  usual  work  in  the  dairy  without 
injury,  or  in  anywise  lessening  their  value.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  animals  which  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  treatment,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  history  of  all  of  the  animals  exhibited.  I 
do  know  this,  that  many  of  the  prizes  have  been 
won  by  what  might  be  termed  our  small  breeders, 
and  men  of  no  material  financial  means.  As  I  said 
before,  the  main  trouble  with  the  fair  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  the  lack  of  encouragement  to  the 
real  breeder  and  agricultural  interests,  and  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  given  to  racing  interests  in  preference  to 
agricultural  interests.  I  suppose  that  this  will  even¬ 
tually  be  rectified,  as  the  fair  is  yet  but  a  young  in¬ 
stitution,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  relation  to  all  of  the  interests,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  feeling  such  as  I  have  expressed  exists 
universally  among  not  only  the  breeders  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  other  animals,  but  also  among  the 
farm  implement  and  machinery  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  the  time  will  very  soon  come  when  those 
demands  will  have  to  receive  proper  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  management  of  the  State  Fair. 

JOHN  M'LENNAN. 

I  have  never  exhibited  at  fairs ;  still  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  writer  of  the  article  “Prize  Winning 
Cattle”  is  somewhat  biased.  I  think  that  the  cattle 
exhibitions  at  our  State  fairs  are  equitable  and  fair, 
and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  has  certainly 
the  same  opinion,  or  it  would  not  supplement  the 
prizes  that  are  offered  by  the  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  reason  why  farmers  do  not  more  gener¬ 
ally  show  at  the  fairs  is  because  it  is  expensive  and 
takes  a  lot  of  time,  trouble  and  detail.  This  all  costs 
money  and  effort,  particularly  where  the  farmer  has 
to  freight  his  cattle  some  distance.  I  think  it  pays, 
however,  and  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  sweat 
the  cows  or  spoil  them,  as  your  correspondent  states. 
The  work  of  preparation  for  a  fair  is  nowhere  near 
so  exhaustive  on  the  cow  as  putting  a  cow  through 
an  official  test  for  a  milk  or  butter  record. 

W.  W.  CHENEY. 

The  article  in  reference  to  exhibiting  Jersey  cattle 
at  fairs  certainly  coincides  with  my  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  vast  difference  btween  a  working 
and  breeding  herd,  and  one  for  exhibition.  Both 
belong  to  a  distinct  class.  I  have  exhibited  several 
times  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  always  found  the  condi¬ 
tions  named  in  your  article.  There  should  be  judges 
for  different  classes,  one  for  the  working  herds  and 
a  judge  for  the  herds  that  have  been  fitted  for  the 
occasion.  J-  Aldus  herr. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 

More  About  Emigrating  “  Back  Home.” 

We  have  often  told  how  many  western  men  are 
looking  to  the  East  for  bargains  in  farm  land.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  letters  we  have  had  in  this 
line  is  the  following  from  Idaho: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  advice  given  the 
man  witli  $2,000  who  wished  to  locate  on  a  farm.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers  who  are 
located  in  that  section  of  New  York  State  where  aban¬ 
doned  or  partly  abandoned  farms  exist;  and  would  like 
the  opinions  of  what  such  a  farm  would  offer  as  a  home, 
not  so  much  as  a  money-making  proposition,  but  simply 
as  a  place  to  call  one’s  own  and  to  furnish  sustenance 
for  the  family,  and,  of  course,  pay  its  own  taxes.  I  am 
a  young  man  of  30,  unmarried;  father  and  mother  make 
their  home  with  me,  so  you  see  there  is  no  family  to  sup¬ 
port.  I  own  a  small  irrigated  farm  here,  mostly  in 
Alfalfa.  The  water  taxes  are  high  and  the  work  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  irrigating  water  is  detrimental  to  my  health,  so  if 
I  sell  this  farm  I  wish  to  emigrate  to  old  New  YTork  State. 
My  health  is  such  that  heavy  work,  as  plowing,  pitching 
hay,  etc.,  is  not  in  my  line.  I  am  a  good  farm  mechanic, 
however,  and  as  my  neighbors  say,  “enterprising,”  as  a 
place  in  my  hands  builds  up  instead  of  running  down. 
For  that  reason  I  think  a  neglected  farm  might  prosper 
in  my  hands,  provided  one  could  hire  neighbors  to  drive 
team  to  put  in  crop,  also  harvest.  Have  any  of  the  read¬ 
ers  in  the  section  of  New  York  referred  to  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  furnishing  the  team,  say  .1,450  each,  and 
hiring  boys  or  young  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  plow 
and  plant  the  grain,  etc.,  and  then  figure  whether  it  pays 
or  not? 

We  have  probably  all  heard  stories  of  the  great 
opportunities  on  irrigated  land  in  the  Far  West*  yet 
here  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  could  do  better  on  an 
eastern  farm  which  some  one  else  has  given  up ! 

We  receive  many  letters  from  western  men  who 
refer  to  the  great  possibilities  for  farming  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter 


THE  FUNK  l'LUM.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  279. 

See  Ituralisms,  Page  634. 

of  a  Montana  man — one  of  the  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  State : 

While  the  great  West  presents  many  opportunities  to 
those  willing  to  labor  and  make  sacrifices  for  them,  yet 
1  sometimes  think  whether  after  all  it  really  pays.  There 
is  no  question  so  far  as  financial  returns  are  concerned ; 
they  can  be  made  great.  Then,  too,  there  is  considerable 
satisfaction  in  realizing  the  fact  that  one  is  at  the  very 
beginning  of  things,  that  he  is  paving  the  way  for  others 
to  follow,  yet  we  pay  for  it  in  many  ways  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  men  like  Prof.  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Gregg  of  Minnesota,  finally  returning  to  New 
England  and  resting  in  their  declining  days.  Then  too,  I 
am  surprised  to  note  in  your  own  State,  and  in  my  own 
former  one  of  Ohio,  that  good,  well-improved  land  with 
modern  buildings,  in  communities  that  must  be  all  that 
could  be  desired,  may  often  be  obtained  at  prices  pretty 
close  to  land  in  good  localities  in  the  West  with  equal 
or  even  poorer  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States 
to-day  offer  superior  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  very  much  larger 
operations  are  possible  on  the  western  farm.  For 
example  the  same  man  who  writes  the  above  note 
about  the  advantages  of  the  West,  also  says: 

We  have  just  received  a  large  traction  engine  and 
steam  plow  on  this  place ;  it  handles  from  8  to  10  14-inch 
bottoms.  Two  men  on  engine  with  water  hauler  do  all  the 
work,  plows  being  steam  hoist.  I  figure  that  it  does  actual 
work  of  from  24  to  32  heavy  horses.  We  will  keep  it 
pretty  well  occupied,  as  we  wish  to  crop  about  500  acres 
each  year,  cropping  two  years,  then  seed  to  Alfalfa,  and 
when  all  seeded,  then  rotate,  and  feed  Alfalfa  on  place. 
Engine  gives  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  do  Summer  or 
Fall  plowing  with  a  limited  amount  of  help  when  help 
is  very  scarce,  and  I  believe  will  prove  much  cheaper 
than  with  horses,  yet  with  engine  we  find  need  for  at 
least  five  four-horse  teams  of  heavy  horses. 

There  are  not  many  places  in  New’  York  where 
such  plowing  has  yet  been  done — though  we  shall 
soon  show  how  it  has  been  tried.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  East  is  its  excellent  markets  and  the 
feeling  that  older  sections  are  usually  more  desirable 
for  pleasant  living. 


FIGURES  FOR  AN  OHIO  ROTATION. 

Having  been  advised  to  get  out  of  the  shop  and 
live  an  outdoor  life  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  farm 
of  124  acres  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  mak¬ 
ing  potatoes,  wheat  and  milk  my  money  crops.  I  can 
get  10  cents  per  gallon  in  the  Summer,  and  12  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  Winter  for  milk  hauled  to  the  city 
once  a  day.  Roads  to  city  are  good  the  year  round. 
About  four  acres  of  farm  is  taken  up  with  buildings, 
garden  and  orchard;  20  acres  is  in  woods,  with  good 
Blue-grass  pasture.  My  plan  is  to  divide  the  re¬ 
maining  100  acres  into  five  fields  of  20  acres  each, 
and  practice  the  following  five-year  rotation  in  each 
field:  First  year,  corn;  second  year,  Irish  potatoes; 
third  year,  wheat;  fourth  year,  clover  and  Timothy 
meadow,  nearly  all  clover;  fifth  year,  pasture.  Manure 
to  be  put  on  pasture  for  corn  sixth  year.  I  estimate 
that  this  plan  of  farming  should  furnish  all  the  feed 
for  five  horses,  30  cows  and  growing  young  cattle, 
except  the  mill  feed  for  cows  and  young  cattle.  I 
estimate  that  after  the  second  year  my  yearly  sales 
should  be: 

20  acres  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  4,000 

bushels  at  40  cents . $1,600 

20  acres  of  wheat,  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  400  bush-  • 

els  at  75  cents .  300 

30  cows,  600  gallons  each,  at  average  price  of  11 

cents  per  gallon  .  1,080 

Calves,  chickens,  eggs  .  120 

2  horses,  raised  and  sold  each  year .  300 

Total  yearly  sales  . $4,300 

EXPENSES. 

Mill  feed  for  cows  and  young  cattle .  $800 

Labor,  one  man  (and  wife  to  help  milk),  by  the  year 

other  labor  as  needed .  800 

Ice  for  cooling  milk .  100 

Taxes .  150 

Repairs,  horseshoeing  and  sundry  small  expenses. . . .  200 

Clothing  for  wife,  baby  and  self .  200 

Magazines,  books,  church  and  pleasure .  100 

Groceries  and  table  expenses  not  raised  on  farm....  150 
Unexpected  expenses,  losses,  doctor,  etc .  300 

Total  expenses . $2,800 

Leaving  me  a  net  profit  above  all  expenses  of  $1500 
a  year.  Farm  is  now  in  quite  good  condition,  pro¬ 
ducing  50  bushels  corn,  15  bushels  wheat  and  one  to 
one  and  a  half  ton  hay  to  the  acre.  I  would  buy  20 
common  cows  and  a  registered  Holstein  bull,  weigh 
milk,  sell  poor  cows  and  buy  others,  increasing  to 
30  cows  within  two  years.  I  would  raise  heifer 
calves  from  best  cows,  and  in  five  years  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  average  at  least  6,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  per  year.  I  have  had  10  years’  experience  in 
stock  and  grain  farming,  but  none  in  dairying,  or 
potato  raising  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  a  reputation 
for  doing  things  well,  and  expect  to  practice  good 
farming.  My  plans  and  estimates  look  all  right  to 
me.  on  paper,  and  I  think  they  arc  reasonable  and 
within  attainment.  But  as  I  said  I  have  not  had  real 
experience  in  dairying,  and  I  would  like  your  opinion 
and  advice,  and  the  advice  of  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  now  engaged  in  this  business,  before  I  invest 
in  it.  w.  w.  walker. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  dairymen  and 
potato  growers  comment  on  these  figures.  You  ought 
to  read  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster,  particularly  Circular  79  on  how 
to  determine  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  Ohio 
soils.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizer  bulletins  that  has  ever  been  issued.  The 
figures  given  show  that  on  most  Ohio  soils  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  entirely  upon  clover  alone  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  nitrogen.  In  a  rotation  including  pota¬ 
toes  following  corn  we  believe  you  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  use  some  chemicals  on  the  potato  crop — the 
quantity  and  kind  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
If  you  have  read  the  articles  on  “Chemicals  and 
Clover”  farming  in  New  Jersey  you  will  remember 
that  Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis  and  other  farmers  apply  a 
complete  fertilizer  to  potatoes  with  good  profit.  Mr. 
Lewis  keeps  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  uses  all  of 
the  cornstalks  for  silage  or  dry  fodder,  and  most  of 
the  clover  hay  on  the  farm.  The  manure  is  put  on 
the  sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn.  The  potatoes 
follow ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  heavy  manuring,  the 
potato  crop  responds  to  fertilizing.  Prof.  Thorne, 
of  the  Ohio  Station,  in  the  bulletin  we  have  men- 
toned  says : 

The  general  outcome  of  all  investigations  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  that,  whereas  we  may  expect  the  soil  to  take 
care  of  and  store  away  for  future  use  very  considerable 
quantities  of  phosphorus  and  potash,  yet  it  has  no  cor¬ 
responding  capacity  for*  storing  nitrogen.  That  must  be 
utilized  as  fast  as  it  becomes  available  in  the  soil. 

This  is  additional  argument  in  favor  of  sowing 
some  “catch  crop”  in  the  corn,  and  shows  that  you 
cannot  depend  on  the  manure  used  on  the  corn  to 
carry  the  potato  crop.  We  assume  that  you  will 
use  most  or  all  of  the  corn  in  a  silo.  Estimates  are 
invited  from  farmers  who  have  tried  this  rotation. 


Ix  4906  Australia  exported  $2,391,563  worth  of  frozen 
rabbits  and  $2,323,510  of  rabbit  skins.  In  Tasmonia  rab¬ 
bit  hunting  furnishes  Winter  occupation  for  many  boys 
and  men. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  BREEDING. 

Plant  Breeding  Compared  with  Live  Stock. 

Poultry  raisers  will  be  interested  in  a  recent  bulletin 
(No.  157)  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  Maine,  in  which  is  set  forth  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  results  of  work  carried  on  for  the 
past  10  years.  The  readers  of  this  paper  are  generally 
familiar  with  the  advances  made  by  the  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  curtain-front  houses,  dry  mash 
feeding,  and  improved  methods  of  incubating  and 
rearing  chicks.  The  most  important  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  station,  however,  had  for  its  purpose 
the  development  of  a  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  capable  of  increased  egg  production,  a  utility 
strain  as  it  were.  With  the  object  of  building  up 
this  strain,  investigations  and  experiments  were  in¬ 
augurated  at  the  station  nine  years  ago.  To  quote 
from  Dr.  Woods’  bulletin :  “One  of  these  experiments 
has  as  its  object  to  determine  whether  <by  breeding 
only  from  relatively  high  layers  the  average  annual 
egg  production  of  the  flock  could  be  increased.  This 
experiment  was  carried  out  by  Prof.  Gowell  through 
nine  consecutive  years.  The  limit  of  'relatively  high 
layers’  was  taken  at  150  eggs.  All  birds  laying  more 
than  that  in  their  first  laying  year  were  used  as  breed¬ 
ers  during  the  nine  years  in  which  this  experiment 
was  continued.  The  cockerels  used  in  this  breeding 
experiment  were  sons  of  birds  laying  200  or  more 
eggs  in  their  first  laying  year.” 

After  nine  years  of  this  work,  the  records  which 
have  just  been  carefully  studied  with  special  relation 
to  points  bearing  on  hereditary  tendencies,  bring  out 
a  number  of  interesting  facts.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  egg- 
laying  ability  of  different  birds.  This  capacity  to 
lay  eggs  has  been  found  to  range  all  the  way  from 
zero  to  250  eggs  per  annum.  It  seemed  a  simple 
proposition  that  by  carefully  trap-nesting  and  selecting 
from  these  high-laying  birds,  in  the  end  the  average 
egg  producing  ability  of  the  flock  would  be  increased. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case,  the 
average  egg  production  of  the  flock  actually  decreas¬ 
ing  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  figures  as  set 
forth  in  the  bulletin  show  that  the  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  1899-1900,  was 
between  140  and  150,  while  the  average  egg  production 
of  the  years  ending  1906-1907,  was  between  120  and 
130.  Dr.  Woods  in  the  bulletin  in  question  frankly 
states  that  the  averages  do  not  agree  with  those  which 
have  previously  been  published,  and  attributes  this 
fact  to  faulty  methods  of  handling  the  statistical 
material  and  arithmetical  mistakes.  Aside  from  the 
negative  results  secured  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a 
strain  of  high-laying  fowls,  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  not  without  value  in  a 
number  of  directions. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  data 
which  will  unquestionably  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  future  work,  not  only  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  but  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  other  live  stock  as  well ; 
second,  it  emphasises  what  students 
of  heredity  and  others  are  coming 
to  see,  namely,  that  selections  of 
fluctuations  alone  can  have  no  per¬ 
manent  value.  Plant  breeders  have 
for  some  time  recognized  and  met 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered  in  this  experiment 
in  the  breeding  of  a  high-laying 
strain  of  fowls  at  the  Maine  Station, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  poultry  in  the  future,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  working  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  might  profit  by 
a  study  of  some  of  the  plant  breed¬ 
er’s  results.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  plant 
breeders,  especially  those  who  have  been  so  stre 
uously  advocating  the  value  of  seed  selection,  might 
well  pause  and  consider  whether  the  results  they 
appear  to  get  in  the  matter  of  improved  types  of 
corn,  for  instance,  are  really  improvements. 

Starting  out  10  or  12  years  ago  when  we  began  to 
select  corn,  following  the  practices  of  the  French  and 
others  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  sugar  beet, 
this  method  appeared  to  be  a  comparatively  simple 
one.  It  seemed  to  be  largely  a  question  of  mathe- 
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have  few  poultrymen  in  this  country  who  are 
systematically  working  along  any  other  line.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  breeding  White  Leghorns 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  at  the  Maine 
Station,  our  object  being  egg  production  rather  than 
form  or  feathers.  We  make  our  selections  by  the 
use  of  trap-nests,  but  before  actual  breeding  begins 
we  want  to  know  the  individual  potentiality  of  our 
selections,  i.  c.,  whether  the  ability  to  lay  eggs  in 
desired  numbers  has  persisted  as  a  character.  When 
this  is  determined  we  inbreed  as  closely  as  possible  in 
recognition  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  propagation  of  a  character,  such  as  egg  lay¬ 
ing,  is  analogous  to  asexual  or  bud  propagation  in 
plants,  the  object  of  which  we  all  know  is  to  main¬ 
tain  desirable  characters  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
by  a  mixture  of  new  blood.  It  is  not  essential  to 


SPRAYING  POTATOES  AT  WHOLESALE.  Fig.  280. 

know  how  long  we  can  keep  this  up  because  we 
can  start  anew  at  any  time.  There  is  very  little 
in  the  inbreeding  bogie  provided  proper  attention  is 
given  to  vigor  in  selections  within  the  strain.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  vast  and  growing  interests  in  poultry  work, 
we  need  more  breeders  along  purely  utility  lines;  we 
need  competitive  shows  'based  on  commercial  rather 
than  fancy  standards,  and  finally,  we  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  experiment  stations  inaugurate  per¬ 
formance  tests  whereby  the  actual  utility  of  the  breed 
is  tested  by  the  year’s  work  under  what  approximates 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  b.  t.  galloway. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

A  CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  city  man,  with  a  comfortable  income,  has  an 
advantage  on  a  farm,  for  lie  can  better  stand  the 
cost  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  general  management  is  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  agriculture.  There  are  but 
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such  as  poultry,  pigs  and  fruit  culture.  General  farm¬ 
ing  requires  a  larger  outlay  of  capital  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  complex  where  live  stock  and  machinery 
are  introduced. 

The  culture  of  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
uses  to  which  land  may  be  put,  but  the  manager  must 
understand  the  necessity  of  high  culture  methods  for 
improving  the  soil,  the  control  of  insects,  and  the 
diseases  and  blights  and  the  proper  handling  of  fruit 
in  marketing.  It  requires  as  good  brain  power  to 
manage  a  farm  successfully  as  a  bank,  a  factory  or 
any  other  business.  The  possibility  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  acre  of  land  is  as  yet  unknown.  Its  range 
is  from  $5  to  $15,000,  and  this  wide'  range  of  possi¬ 
bilities  is  what  is  interesting  many  city  men. 

GEORGE  T.  rOWELL. 

What  a  Travelling  Salesman  Did. 

I  find  on  page  585  “A  City  Man  in  the  Country,” 
signed  A.  N.  M.  For  his  benefit  I  will  give  him  a 
statement  from  my  farm  book  for  five  years.  I  am 
a  city  man  or  rather  a  traveling  salesman  for  25  years, 
with  but  little  experience  in  farming,  but  I  think  a 
man  from  the  city  can  make  a  success  fully  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than  the  old-time  farmer  who  will 
not  drop  his  old-fogy  notions. 

I  bought  a  140-acre  farm  in  1902  for  $5,000.  I 
spent  $1,600  for  repairs  and  improvements.  I  rented 
the  farm  for  the  half  and  we  kept  sheep  and  cattle 
in  partnership,  taking  possession  of  the  farm.  March, 
1903.  For  1903  my  share  was  $406;  1904,  $426;  1905, 
$555;  1906,  $560;  1907,  $550;  total  $2,497.  Then  I 
sold  timber  and  eight  acres  of  land  for  $750,  making 
a  total  of  $3,247.  I  did  no  work  on  the  farm  except 
to  put  up  good  woven  wire  fence  and  some  new 
buildings.  This  farm  I  am  told  was  considered  poor, 
but  up  to  this  timet  I  have  made  10  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  and  now  this  farm  will  pay  five  per  cent 
on  $10,000.  I  am  90  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  look  after  a  farm  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  found  on  my  desk.  My  motto  is, 
keep  out  of  debt;  buy  for  cash.  s.  A.  s. 

Oranda,  Va.  _ 

PAN-AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY. 

On  July  17  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jersey,  brought 
to  this  office  the  two  pots  of  strawberries  shown  at 
Fig  281  Both  were  well  loaded  with  berries  and 
blooms,  showing  that  they  intend  to  live  up  to  their 
reputation  of  bearing  fruit  until  very  late  in  the  Fall. 
This  variety  was  originated  by  Samuel  Cooper,  of 
western  New  York.  Readers  will  remember  that  last 
year  we  printed  affidavits  from  Mr.  Cooper  and  others, 
showing  that  the  Pan-American  had  been  marketed  in 
commercial  quantities  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity  the  last 
of  October.  A  few  early  blossoms 
are  made,  but  these  are  pinched  off, 
and  usually  none  is  allowed  to  set 
until  the  middle  of  July,  thus  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  strength  of  the  crown 
into  the  Fall  crop.  The  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  is  well  worth  trying  as  a 
novelty  at  least,  and  there  may 
be  commercial  profit  for  those  able 
to  interest  hotels  or  fancy  fruiterers 
in  it.  Good  culture  is  needed  to  make 
the  berry  do  its  best. 


TWO  PLANTS  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  281. 
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few  men  who  may  be  obtained  or  hired  who  are  really 
good  as  managers  of  other  men,  and  in  laying  out 
and  executing  good  plans. 

There  is  no  business  that  calls  for  so  diversified 
knowledge  as  farming,  and  the  man  who  undertakes 
is  will  soon  discover  how  much  there  is  that  he  needs 
to  know.  However,  a  city  man  has  the  advantage 
of  business  training,  and  some  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  I  have  met  are  those  who  went  into  the 

-  .  .  -  -  business  from  the  city  with  no  knowledge  or  prior 

matics,  supplemented  by  voluminous  records,  card  experience.  I  have  found  them  keeping  careful*  ac- 
catalogues,  score  cards,  etc.  We  must  not  lose  sight  counts.  They  kept  a  record  of  the  quantity  of  milk 
°  ^act  that  nature  herself  is  kind,  and  that  when  and  butter  produced  by  each  cow,  the  cost  of  feed 
S  'e  sees  fit  to  present  us  with  something  in  the  way  and  the  receipts  from  the  herd,  so  that  they  knew 
a  chaiacter,  either  by  addition  or  omission,  the  whether  the  herd  was  making  or  losing  money.  The 
ciaiacter  will  usually  stick.  What  we  need  to  do  is  same  careful  system  of  accounts  was  kept  with  the 
o  <-am  how  to  interpret  these  changes  and  utilize  poultry  and  pigs  and  they  could  quickly  detect  where- 
iem  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  is  what  has  been  in  the  management  could  be  improved.  It  would  be 
one  m  large  measure  by  the  breeders  of  poultry  who  wise  for  the  city  man  not  to  attempt  too  much;  to 
lave  worked  for  fancy  points.  Unfortunately  we  buy  a  small  farm  and  to  intensify  in  a  few  things, 


SECOND  CROP  BERRIES  IN 
COLORADO. 

As  most  growers  know,  there  are 
usually  a  few  late  blooms  and  fruit 
in  most  strawberry  patches.  In  Col¬ 
orado,  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
they  seem  to  have  worked  out  the 
secret  of  a  second  crop.  In  “News 
Notes,"  from  the  Colorado  College 
we  find  this  article  by  Prof.  O.  B. 
Whipple : 

“It  is  rather  a  novel  experience  to 
pick  fresh  strawberries  from  one’s 
own  patch  in  September  and  October,  yet  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  it,  and  anyone  who 
has  his  soil  conditions  well  under  control  may 
pick  two  crops  from  his  bed  each  year.  The 

principle  involved  is  an  old  one  ;  simply  artificially  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  resting  period  after  the  first  crop  is  off. 
This  may  be  done  by  withholding  water  until  the  bed 
is  well  dried  up.  As  soon  as  the  first  pickings  begin 
to  get  light,  shut  off  the  water  and  leave  the  bed  until 
the  tops  are  well  browned.  Then  mow  and  rake  the 
bed,  irrigate  it  thoroughly,  and  give  it  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  and  irrigation  until  the  second  crop  begins  to 
ripen.  We  would  naturally  expect  that  such  a  system 
of  caring  for  the  bed  would  shorten  its  life,  and  no 
doubt  it  does,  but  a  late  crop  of  berries  is  often  quite 
profitable,  and  the  average  bed'  fs  grown  too  long  any¬ 
way.  It  is  often  advisable  to  cut  the  first  crop  a  little 
short  by  withholding  the  water  and  thus  increase  the 
second  crop.  In  this  way  we  get  two  light  crops,  and 
although  they  may  not  exceed  one  good  crop  from  a 
well-grown  bed,  they  come  on  the  market  when  the 
prices  are  good.  In  western  Colorado  second-crop 
berries  often  sell  on  the  retail  market  at  20  cents 
per  box.” 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTII AM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

.IOIIN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  Mt  BOYCE..  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

I  do  not  think  the  Sap  Jos6  scale  is 
spreading  in  this  section  nearly  so  much 
as  in  former  years.  I  know  in  many  neg¬ 
lected  cases  where  no  spraying  has  been 
done  that  the  trees  are  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  year  ago,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  Georgia.  I  know  of  one 
large  orchard  badly  infested  one  and  two 
years  ago,  and  so  badly  neglected  that  we 
all  supposed  it  would  be  dead  this  year,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  putting  on  new 
growth  and  vigor,  and  shows  very  little  sign 
of  any  destructive  work  of  the  scale.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  where  we 
used  oil  of  our  own  making,  Jarvis’  plan 
somewhat  improved,  we  have  had  glorious 
results,  both  as  to  the  killing  of  the  scale 
and  invigorating  the  trees,  with  the  fungi¬ 
cide  that  was  added.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

The  scale  had  a  great  set-back  a  year  ago, 
but  what  were  left  ate  getting*  in  their 
usual  work  on  unsprayed  orchards.  We  keep 
right  at  the  spray  and  have  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  scale,  after  an  eight  years’  fight. 
We  have  a  fine  crop  of  Bartlett  pears, 
peaches,  prunes,  plums  and  apples. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  w.  hopkins. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  from  time  to  time 
that  San  Jos6  scale  was  -not  spreading,  as 
it  had  been  in  years  past,  but  from  my  ob¬ 
servation  I  have  not  found  it  so.  It  would 
seem  that  in  some  years  it  does  not  spread 
as  rapidly  as  it  does  in  others,  but  take  it 
one  year  with  another,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  let-up  in  its  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  advise  anyone  to  stop 
fighting  it.  I  have  sprayed  with  sulphur 
and  lime  during  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  scale  is  pretty  well 
cut  out,  but  I  do  find  some  here  and  there 
in  an  orchard  of  6,000  trees ;  at  the  same 
time  one  has  to  look  sharp  to  find  it. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  lewis  l.  morrell. 

I  do  not  think  the  scale  is  working  nearly 
so  hard  in  this  locality  as  it  was  last  year. 
One  difficulty  I  find  in  measuring  its  work 
is  that  our  spraying  has  been  much  more 
thorough  this  year,  and  it  is  therefore  nat¬ 
urally  much  less  plentiful  about  the  college 
plantations,  but  in  a  number  of  adjoining 
orchards,  which  I  have  examined,  and  which 
I  also  examined  last  year,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  much  less  prevalent.  However,  I 
share  with  you  the  opinion  that  this  is  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  temporary  let-up,  and  that  we 
should  not  think  for  a  moment  of  relaxing 
our  efforts  in  the  spraying  line.  As  I  said, 
we  sprayed  more  thoroughly  this  year  than 
ever  before,  using  lime  and  sulphur,  and  we 
certainly  intend  to  keep  it  up. 

Amherst,  Mass.  f.  c.  sears. 


Florists’  Glass  Area ;  Garden  Edging. 

IF.  Z.  B.,  Net c  York. — When  it  is  said  a 
florist  has  so  many  square  feet  of  glass, 
does  it  means  the  area  of  the  ground 
covered  or  the  square  feet  of  glass  in  the 
sides  (if  of  glass  or  wood)  roof  and 
gable  ends  including  the  end  next  the 
shed  or  building,  if  any,  to  which  it  Is 
attached?  2.  Will  California  privet  make 
a  good  edging  for  garden  beds?  Can  it  be 
kept  low  enough,  say  down  to  a  foot  high? 

Ans. — 1.  This  refers  to  the  area  of  the 
ground  covered,  as  ordinarily  under¬ 
stood,  and  does  not  include  the  area  of 
gable  ends  and  sides.  2.  California 
privet  would  not  be  desirable  as  an  edg¬ 
ing  for  garden  beds.  We  have  never 
seen  it  so  used,  and  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  kept  so  low.  Box,  used  so 
much  for  this  purpose  abroad,  is  very 
slow-growing  and  not  always  easy  to 
establish  in  our  climate.  A  very  nice 
evergreen  edging  can  be  made  with 
thyme,  either  plain  green  or  golden  va¬ 
riegated,  the  latter  being  the  hardier  of 
the  two.  It  is  very  pretty,  low-grow¬ 
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ing,  and  when  it  gets  too  wide  can  be 
sheared  off.  Golden-netted  honeysuckle, 
run  along  a  stout  wire  about  six  inches 
from  the  gfound,  may  also  be  clipped 
into  a  close  neat  edging. 

Direct  From  Producer  to  Consumer. 

I  think  it  would  interest  the  readers  of 
The  R-  N.-Y.  to  hear  from  subscribers  in 
the  corn  district  of  the  West  how  much 
they  received  for  their  1907  crop.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
eastern  farmer  to  buy  direct  from  the 
grower,  with  freight  prepaid,  and  get  it 
here  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 
With  corn  $1.66  per  100  pounds;  oats, 
$,1.40 ;  mixed  feed,  $1.65;  gluten,  $1.65,  etc., 
it  is  hard  on  the  poultryman. 

New  Hampshire.  a.  n.  peaslee. 

r.  N.-Y. — It  would  be  interesting, 
and  we  hope  some  of  our  western  read¬ 
ers  will  tell  us  just  exactly  what  they 
were  paid,  for  their  grain.  When  they 
do  you  will  find  a  great  margin  be¬ 
tween  what  the  producer  receives  and 
what  the  consumer  pays.  We  have 
bought  hay  which  cost  us  over  $19  de¬ 
livered  at  our  station,  and  find  that  the 
western  grower  got  $6  for  it.  Ihe  bal¬ 
ance  went  to  the  middlemen.  We  have 
known  several  attempts  to  sell  large  lots 
of  grain  direct  from  western  farmers 
to  eastern  consumers  without  paying 
tolls  to  the  elevators.  Every  such  plan 
that  we  have  traced  has  failed,  usually 
because  the  shippers  cannot  get  cars, 
and  when  they  do  the  service  is  infe¬ 
rior.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  grain  trade  is  so  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroads  and  elevator  men 
that  direct  dealing  between  farmer  and 
farmer  is  out  of  the  question  under 
present  conditions.  If  it  is  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  anywhere  we  would  like 
to  know  about  it. 

Cider  and  Vinegar  Questions. 

Reader  (No  Address). — How  would  you 
keep  a  cider  barrel  from  becoming  musty 
after  the  cider  has  been  drained  from  it? 
The  barrel  I  have  was  a  new  whiskey  bar¬ 
rel  when  the  apple  juice  was  put  into  it 
last  fall.  Can  a  musty  barrel  be  purified 
and  made  as  good  as  a  new  one?  IIow? 
Will  cider  that  tastes  of  the  ban-el — that  is, 
is  musty — make  good  vinegar,  or  will  the 
musty  taste  persist  in  the  vinegar?  Also, 
will  specked  or  partially  rotten  apples  make 
good  vinegar?  An  old  man  told  me  years 
ago  that  the  rotten  apple  taste  will  cor¬ 
rect  itself  in  time.  If  this  is  so,  how  long 
a  time  will  it  take?  How  would  you  start 
in  a  small  way  on  a  farm  to  make  a  good 
article  of  vinegar?  Especially  state  what 
kind  and  size  of  storage  packages  you  would 
use.  A  person  told  me  to  get  a  large  Rhine 
wine  cask  to  store  my  product  (cider)  in, 
and  to  make  the  vinegar  in  a  barn  or  under 
a  shed,  not  in  a  cellar,  the  latter  being  too 
slow  a  place  in  which  to  make  the  vinegar 
quickly.  Another  man  said  he  colored  his 
vinegar  with  Porto  Rico  molasses.  When 
should  the  molasses  be  put  in,  if  at  all?  Is 
this  lawful?  Is  the  use  of  any  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  lawful?  How  much  vinegar  of  standard 
strength  will  forty  gallons  of  apple  juice 
make? 

Ans. — Thorough  cleaning  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  after  the  cider  is  removed  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  it  from  getting  musty. 
If  a  pipe  of  live  steam  is  available, 
turn  this  into  the  barrel.  The  next  best 
thing  is  hot  lye  made  of  either  wood 
ashes  or  concentrated  potash  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Put  five  or 
six  gallons  into  the  barrel  boiling  hot 
and  put  in  the  bung.  Then  roll  the  bar¬ 
rel  about  so  as  to  get  every  part  soaked. 
Fill  with  clean  water  and  let  stand  for 
a  day  or  two,  then  rinse  and,  drain. 
After  it  is  dry  burn  sulphur  in  it  and 
bung  up  while  full  of  the  fumes.  Be¬ 
fore  using  again,  air  and  rinse  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  moldy  or  very  musty  barrel 
cannot  be  cleaned  economically.  It  is 
cheaper  to  get  a  new  one. 

Good  vinegar  cannot  be  made  from 
rotten  apples  or  musty  cider.  It  is  true 
'that  a  liquid  that  may  pass  for  vinegar 
can  be  made  from  such  unpromising 
material,  but  it  will  lack  the  fine  flavor 
which  first-class  vinegar  should  have, 
and  will  be  little  better  than  diluted 
acid.  To  make  good  vinegar,  without 
the  use  of  the  expensive  generators  used 
in  factories,  use  sound,  ripe  clean  apples. 
After  settling  for  a  few  days  draw  the 
clear  juice  into  clean  barrels  until  about 


three-fourths  full.  Leave  the  bung  out 
and  put  in  a  plug  of  cotton.  Store  six 
months  in  a  temperature  of  about  55 
degrees.  To  hasten  fermentation  use  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  juice,  and  keep  at  65  degrees. 
With  this  treatment  three  months  will 
complete  fermentation.  After  all 
“working”  has  ceased,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  bubbles,  draw,  off  the  clear 
part,  rinse  the  barrel,  put  back  the  li¬ 
quid,  add  four  quarts  of  vinegar  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  starter  known  as 
“mother,”  and  store  at  about  65  degrees. 
If  the  conditions  are  just  right,  the  vin¬ 
egar  may  be  done  in  three  months,  but 
if  the  cellar  is  colder  a  year  or  more 
may  be  required.  After  the  desired 
strength  of  acetic  acid  is  reached  (the 
legal  standard  in  New  York  State  is  at 
least  4 ]/2  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  two 
per  cent  solids)  either  bottle  or  cork 
or  fill  the  barrel  and  bung  tightly  until 
wanted  for  use.  To  test  the  acetic  acid 
content,  Mott’s  acetometer  may  be  used. 
It  is  procurable  at  stores  handling  in¬ 
struments.  It  is  quite  safe  to  figure  that1 
cider  vinegar,  made  from  clean  ripe 
apples  in  the  natural  way  without  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  juice  will  come 
up  to  the  test.  Pure  cider  vinegar  needs 
no  coloring.  _ 

Crimson  Clover  or  Alfalfa  in  Rhode  Island. 

Is  it  advisable  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
in  the  vicinity  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.?  Would 
it  be  hardy?  What  is  your  opinion  of 
Alfalfa  for  that  locality?  Is  the  more 
hardy  clover  of  as  much  value  as  a  cover 
crop  for  my  peach  orchard,  and  to  turn  in 
as  the  Crimson?  Is  it  necessary  to  plow, 
or  will  it  do  to  turn  over  the  ground  with 
an  Acme  harrow  in  the  rye  stubble  to 
plant  the  clover?  r.  i. 

Malden,  Mass. 

You  should  write  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  and  Amherst, 
Mass.,  for  information  about  clover  and 
Alfalfa.  The  chances  are  more  than  even 
that  Crimson  clover  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter  the  first  season  planted,  still 
we  should  sow  it  and  expect  a  good  profit. 
Alfalfa  will  not  answer  as  a  catch  crop 
— to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring.  The 
only  reason  for  sowing  Alfalfa  is  to  make  a 
permanent  meadow.  In  a  wet  season  you 
might  get  a  fair  stand  of  Crimson  by 
working  rye  stubble  with  an  Acme  harrow, 
but  a  disk,  spring-tooth  or  some  tearing  im¬ 
plement  would  be  much  better. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

npHE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3  to  $3.50  bu., 
Medium  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11.50  to  $12.50  bu.,  Cow 
Horn  Turnip  Seed,  30c.  lb.  Joseph  E.  Holland, Milford, I>el. 

Mr  Ilf  pnnn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  of  my 
HE  TV  UH  Ul  own  growing,  ready  June  10. 
Booking  orders  now.  Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

,10HN  J.  ROSA,  Milford,  Del. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
[  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  rcnly  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Peach,  Apple 
&  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


NO  EXPOSED  GEARS 

Exclusive  Advantage  No.  6 

is  another  point  in  favor  of  the 
Tubular.  No  Exposed  Gears — 
every  moving  part 
is  enclosed  except] 
the  handle  N  o 
danger  to  fingers  | 

—no  chance  of 
clothing  to  catch — 
no  accidents  to 
mischievous  chil¬ 
dren.  Absolute 
safety  and  freedom 
from  dust  and  dirt 
is  another  evidence  of  what  our 
28  years  building  experience  means 
to  you. 

The  Tubular  is  a  particular 
favorite  with  the  women,  simply 
because  it  has  so  many  features 
that  save  work,  and  make  it 
easier  to  run  and  to  clean. 

Write  a  postal  and  let  us  send  you,  prepaid,  our 
Catalog  No.  153 ;  it  will  interest  you  in  many  ways. 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  ^enna, 

Toronto.  Can.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chicago,  III. 


PottMlP'rawberry 


i*i 


A  selected 


of  the 


newer  kinds  of  strawberries  that ' 
have  been  tested  at  our  trial 
grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts  are  fullv  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seed  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list 
of  seasonable  Decorative  and  Flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

'Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  magazine—  FRE E . 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees.  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitue  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue.  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  tlightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


SEED  WHEAT 


T|Y'M17C;>  fiDCn  UIAUF  »  a  magnificent  wheat 
JUllEO  I\tl/  W/iVTij  with  heads  5  to  6  inches 

long,  hard  red  grain  and 
smooth  chaff,  yields  immense  crops.  "SILVER 
SHEAF”  LONGBERRY  RED,  very  large  red  wheat, 
bearded  and  as  hardy  as  rye  and  can  be  sown  very  late. 
Write  us  for  description,  free  samples  and  price.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO,,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

A  ADD  li/n  n  KU|  O  Destroyed  by  Dusting  with 

bAUbAut  nunmo  hammond’S  slug  shot 

So  used  for  28  years.  Sold  by  All  Seed  Dealers. 
For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  'Frees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Champion 


Belt  Power 
Hay  Press 


with  Condensing 
Friction  Clutches,I>v,...J.v, 
Gears;  only  Self-feeder  that 
is  independent  of  plunger 
and  many  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  3  to  6  tons  per  hour. 
Mounted  Power  Hay  Press,  6  strokes  of  plunger  to  1 
bnampion  round  of  horses.  Side  and  End  Hitch.  Self-feed,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Block-droppeiv or  can  be  used  with  small  Gasoline  Engine. 
54  to  3  tons  per  hour.  Write  for  Special  Prices. 

FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.,  55  Chicago  Av.,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
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ALFALFA  HAY  OR  WHEAT  BRAN.  \ 

Is  it  true  that  Alfalfa  hay  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  wheat  bran?  a.  j.  j 

Connecticut. 

i 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  a 
ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  is  equal  to  a  ton  of 
bran,  but  this  is  giving  the  Alfalfa  a 
somewhat  better  showing  than  the  facts 
at  hand  warrant.  The  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  Alfalfa  shows  it  to  be 
nearly  as  high  in  protein  as  bran,  but  it' 
is  lower  in  fat  and  in  nitrogen  free 
extract,  and  considerably  higher  in  fiber 
than  is  bran.  Digestion  experiments 
with  ruminants  which  have  been  made 
at  a  number  of  experiment  stations 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  in  Alfalfa  is  not  quite  as  diges¬ 
tible  as  that  of  wheat  bran,  with  but 
small  differences  in  the  digestion  co¬ 
efficients  for  the  other  nutrients.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
digestible  protein  in  Alfalfa  is  lower 
than  that  of  bran,  the  average  percent¬ 
ages  being  10.6,  and  12.2  per  cent,  for 
Alfalfa  and  bran,  respectively.  The 
percentage  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  two  feeds  are  51.5  per  cent  and 
57.4  per  cent,  respectively.  The  latest 
and  best  information  which  we  have  in 
regard  to  the  relative  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  nutrients  in  feeding  stuffs  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  value  of  differ¬ 
ent  feeding  stuffs  cannot  be  measured 
accurately  by  the  digestible  matter 
which  they  contain,  but  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  error  in  this  case  would  be 
in  favor  of  Alfalfa,  on  account  of  its 
relatively  high  fiber  content;  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
feeds  is  as  represented  by  the  figures 
given  for  their  total  digestible  compon¬ 
ents,  we  are  therefore  doubtless  giving 
Alfalfa  the  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  we  may  say,  in  order  to  make  a 
definite  statement,  that  Alfalfa  hay  has 
about  a  10  per  cent  lower  feeding  value 
than  wheat  bran.  Even  discounting 
Alfalfa  to  this  extent,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  it  will  pay  farmers  to  grow 
this  crop  and  use  it  in  the  place  of 
wheat  bran  to  a  large  extent  in  feeding 
farm  stock,  especially  dairy  cows. 

The  expense  of  growing  a  ton  of 
Alfalfa  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  bran,  if  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  stand  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  at  least  two  cuttings  are 
made  during  the  season.  In  experiments 
conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
which  you  have  probably  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  they  secured  over  19  tons 
of  green  Alfalfa  to  an  acre,  which  cured 
into  nearly  five  tons  of  hay,  and  this 
cost  them  not  to  exceed  $5.50  per  ton. 
These  figures  certainly  show  that  the 
Alfalfa  proposition  is  well  worth  look¬ 
ing  into  by  farmers  in  most  sections  of 
our  country.  By  growing  Alfalfa,  they 
will  be  able  largely  to  reduce  their 
feed  bill,  and  will  secure  a  highly 
nutritious  and  palatable  feed  that  would 
be  likely  to  give  better  results  than  any 
other  rough  feed  which  they  can  raise. 

F.  w.  WOLL. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  New  Jersey  a  number 
of  experiments  were  tried  in  substitut¬ 
ing  hay  of  Alfalfa,  clover  and  cow 
peas  for  grain  in  a  cow’s  ration.  In 
one  case  silage  from  cow  peas,  hay  of 
Crimson  clover  and  corn-and-cob  meal 
were  substituted  for  corn  silage,  mixed 
hay  and  dried  brewers’  grains.  There 
was  a  saving  of  four  per  cent  in  cost 
of  production.  In  another  case  cow- 
pea  hay  was  substituted  for  grain ;  this 
gave  a  large  gain  in  cost.  Where  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  replaced  60  per  cent  of  the 
purchased  protein  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  over  20  per  cent  in  cost. 
Where  Alfalfa  hay  replaced  all  the 
purchased  feed  there  was  a  saving  of 
one-third  in  cost.  The  total  ration  fed 
each  day  to  a  cow  was  17  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  hay  and  35  pounds  of  corn 
silage.  This  was  compared  with  over 
pounds  distillers’  grains,  4^4  pounds 
wheat  bran,  V/2  pound  cotton-seed  meal, 
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nearly  seven  pounds  dry  cornstalks 
and  40  pounds  silage.  The  cows  did 
not  make  as  much  milk  or  butter  on 
'the  Alfalfa  as  on  the  grain  feed,  but 
,the  cost  per  quart  or  pound  was  less. 
(The  conclusion  at  New  Jersey  was  that 
lit  is  more  profitable  to  feed  a  small 
amount  of  grain  with  the  Alfalfa  hay. 

Ashes  on  Black  Muck. 

A.  S-,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. — I  have  a 
piece  of  land  that  is  hlack  and  moist,  rather 
mucky.  Would  ashes  be  good  to  put  on  it? 

1  Ans. — The  ashes,  if  unleached,  will 
be  first-rate  for  that  soil.  Muck  is 
nearly  always  sour,  and  is  lacking  in 
potash.  The  lime  in  the  ashes  will 
sweeten  the  muck  if  enough  be  used, 
and  the  potash  will  supply  the  need 

Habits  of  Curculio  and  Rose  Bugs. 

E.  C.  P.,  Virginia. — In  issue  of  July  11, 
Mr.  Slingerland  says  “At  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  this  poison  was  found  to  protect 
the  foliage  from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle, 
and  when  used  twice  as  strong  killed  large 
numbers  of  the  beetles.”  When  is  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  applied?  Does  not  the  stronger 
mixture  damage  the  foliage? 

Ans. — For  Rose  chafers  apply  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  just  as  soon  as  the  first 
beetles  are  seen  or  their  work  is  noticed. 
Then  repeat  the  application  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week.  No,  this  poison  will 
not  injure  most  foliage  of  fruits;  peach 
foliage,  however,  is  sometimes  injured. 
I  would  use  about  eight  pounds  of  the 
poison  in  50  gallons  so  as  to  both  pro¬ 
tect  the  foliage  and  kill  the  beetles.  Suc¬ 
cess  will  largely  depend  upon  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  application. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

State  Statistical  Agents. 

What  are  the  qualifications  and  duties 
of  these  officers,  and  what  are  they  paid? 

New  York.  f.  h. 

Ans. — The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Agricultural  Department, 
gives  this  information. 

The  Bureau  has  one  agent  in  each  State, 
who  is  appointed  after  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  application,  which  is  forwarded 
with  testimonials  and  endorsements  setting 
forth  his  fitness  and  qualifications.  The 
State  agents  are  not  required  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  this  work,  and  can  engage 
at  the  same  time  in  other  occupations,  and 
the  salary  paid  ranges  from  $300  to  $900 
per  annum.  They  are  required  to  be  well 
known  throughout  the  State ;  personally 
acquainted  with  prominent  men  interested 
in  agriculture ;  they  should  be  located  in 
tovTns  or  cities  having  excellent  railroad, 
telegraph  and  mail  facilities,  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State; 
and  their  education,  occupation  and  experi¬ 
ence  should  he  along  agricultural  lines. 

These  agents  collect  information  about 
crops  and  send  it  to  Washington  where  a 
general  summary  is  made.  Last  year  these 
State  agents  drew  $25,500  as  salary  and 
$4,500  more  for  expenses.  F.  E.  Dawley 
has  been  State  agent  in  New  York  for  some 
time. 

Elevator  for  an  Ice  House. 

Reader  (No  Address). — How  would  you 
advise  building  an  ice  elevator  for  a  house 
of  800  tons  capacity,  horse  power  to  be 
used?  Is  a  vertical  elevator  practical? 

Ans. — I  would  advise  an  elevator  to 
run  at  an  agle  of  not  less  than  40  de¬ 
grees.  A  greater  incline  would  be  better 
if  practical  to  take  the  room.  Of  course 
the  greater  the  incline  the  greater  dis¬ 
tance  the  ice  must  be  drawn,  but  this 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  ice  can  be 
raised  by  horse  power.  Thus  several 
cakes  can  be  drawn  up  at  a  draught, 
how  many  depending  solely  on  the 
“heft”  of  the  ice,  and  the  amount  of 
horse  power.  I  take  it  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  power  to  run  an  endless 
chain,  with  a  continuous  elevator.  Such 
would  include  a  much  greater  outlay. 
My  next  neighbor  has  a  600-ton  house 
that  he  fills  with  such  an  elevator  as 
I  have  suggested,  that  works  well,  with 
a  pair  of  clamps  to  grapple  the  lower 
cake  attached  to  a  rope  and  set  of  pul¬ 
leys,  arranged  similar  to  those  of  a 
horse  fork.  As  to  manner  of  building 
elevator,  I  would  suggest  the  questioner 
visit  any  nearby  house,  where  an  eleva¬ 
tor  is  used,  and  practice  accordingly. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  Farm. 

B.  L.,  New  Jersey. — Would  you  advise 
a  farmer  to  use  sulphuric  acid  for  reducing 
dead  animals  on  his  farm?  We  have  been 
advised  to  make  a  cement  pit,  throw  in  the 
animals,  pour  on  the  acid  and  then  cover 
with  soil. 

Ans. — I  certainly  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  inexperienced  person  to  trifle 
with  a  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  a  farmer  lost  a  leg  by 
breaking  a  carboy  and  spilling  the  acid 
over  himself.  Dead  animals  and  fish 
can  be  composted  and  reduced,  but  not 
the  bones  of  mammals,  by  composting 
with  earth,  but  it  takes  a  long  while 
to  get  rid  of  the  odors.  On  my  farm 
in  Maryland  we  haul  out  every  Spring 
several  hundred  wagonloads  of  herring 
from  the  pound  nets,  spread  them  and 
plow  them  in  at  once.  I  have  taken 
land  that  would  not  raise  10  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  with  one  dressing 
of  herring  get  a  crop  of  75  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  a  fine  crop 
of  wheat  afterwards  and  such  grass  fol¬ 
lowing  as  was  never  seen  before  in 
that  section.  Here  we  have  soluble 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
clay  soil  seems  'to  'furnish  sufficient 
potash.  j.  H.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


Shocking  Wheat. — I  find  the  best  way 
to  shock  wheat  is  to  set  up  six  sheaves, 
then  hug  the  tops  together  and  put  one 
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sheaf  on  top  for  a  cap  by  spreading  apart 
well.  Set  oats  up  the  same,  only  make  the 
shock  so1  as  to  be  long ;  that  is,  only  two 
sheaves  side  by  side,  and  cap  the  same  as 
the  wheat.  A  stack  should  he  built  round 
commencing  in  the  middle  to  lay  the 
sheaves,  and  keep  the  middle  the  highest 
all  the  time.  e.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Crows  and  Corn. — In  connection  with 
your  article  on  crows  and  corn,  page  568, 
let  me  say  that  after  applying  coal  tar 
to  corn  in  a  brass  kettle,  I  pour  enough 
hot  water  on  to  cover  the  corn  and  leave 
it'  for  five  minutes  before  pouring  off.  This 
soaks  the  tar  into  the  corn.  Enough  'plas¬ 
ter  or  sifted  wood  ashes  may  be  stirred  in 
to  dry  the  corn  afterward.  Without  the 
hot  water  the  tar  is  of  little  use.  The 
planters  need  to  have  a  larger  aperture  for 
the  tarred  corn  to  pass  through  than 
"or  untarred  corn,  and  seem  to  stick  con- 
s  derably,  where  those  having  brushes  are 
used.  C.  A.  f. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


A  Scanty  Fruit  Crop. — Protracted 
drought  with  unusual  heat  has  still 
further  reduced  the  already  unpromis¬ 
ing  outlook  for  orchard  fruits.  There 
are  occasional  fair  local  crops  of  peaches 
and  Summer  apples,  but  more  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  practical  failure.  The 
dry  heat  of  the  past  six  weeks,  by 


the  temperature,  moisture,  season  of  year  Fire-blight  on  Apples, 

and  variety  of  plant  to  be  treated.  The  IT.  W.  H.,  Syracuse,  y.  y. — I  have  some 
effect  is  more  violent  as  the  temperature  aPP]e  trees,  and  the  extreme  end  of  the 
is  higher  and  the  season  is  later,  but  it  is 
found  there  is  greater  tolerance  than 


was  at  first  believed.  Chloroform  is  more 
energetic  in  action  than  ether,  and  not 
more  than  one-fourth  the  amount 
should  be  used.  When  the  possibilities 
of  this  interesting,  process  are  fully 
worked  out  it  may  be  found  that  a  con- 
checking  growth,  has  apparently  caused  siderable  number  of  tuberous  or  bulbous 
greater  loss  among  peaches  than  rot  in  pIants  and  herbaceous  perennials  as  well  qumce  and  hawthorn  trees,  killing  the 
a  season  of  average  humidity.  There  as  shrubs  are  amenable  to  the  treatment.  new  Srowth  of  twigs,  and  on  the  pear 
is  better  prospect  for  pears,  especially  No  beneficial  effects  have  been  noticed  trees  sometimes  ruining  large  branches. 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte,  than  for  other  in  tTia]s  of  asparaguS)  potato  tubers  and  0f  the  Pear  Jt  ,s  a  common  and  destruc- 


branches  starts  to  dry,  and  follows  down 
towards  the  main  limbs,  I  have  cut  them 
off  and  examined  them  thoroughly,  but 
cannot  find  an  insect.  They  seem  just  to 
dry  up ;  in  fact  all  the  fcpple  trees  around 
this  locality  are  affected  the  same  way. 
What  is  it? 

Ans. — The  apple  disease  is  quite 
likely  to  be  fire-blight.  This  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  which  attacks  apple,  pear, 


fruits,  but  even  Kieffer  trees  are  as  a 
rule  scantily  filled  and  the  pears  at 
this  writing  none  too  large.  Occasional 
Japan  and  hybrid  plums  are  well  loaded 
but  native  varieties  generally  failed,  and 
European  kinds  are  little  better.  Rot 
has  appeared  among  the  latter  to  an 
extent  not  anticipated  in  such  dry 
weather.  The  bramble  fruits  naturally 
suffer  much  from  the  drought.  Blackcap 
raspberries  dried  up  before  picking  was 
half  completed  and  the  red  varieties  fell 
far  short  of  expectations,  Cuthbert,  as 
usual,  holding  out  best.  Well  cultivated 
blackberries  are  ripening  undersized  ber¬ 
ries,  but  with  present  conditions  it  is 
apparent  they  cannot  hold  out.  Good  re¬ 
turns  were  received  from  dewberries 
where  the  canes  were  protected  from 
hard  freezing  by  snow  or  other  cover¬ 
ing,  as  the  fruits  ripened  before  the 
drought  became  severe.  The  grape  pros¬ 
pect  is  very  good.  The  set  is  excellent, 
and  disease  and  insects  have  troubled 
very  little.  The  most  successful  fruit 
crops  so  far  this  year  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  aside  from  strawberries,  were 
June  berries,  and  hybrid  gooseberries, 
descendants  of  our  native  species. 

The  Etherization  of  Hardy  Plants 


palm  seeds,  though  it  would  often  be 
desirable  to  hasten  growth  or  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  latter. 

The  Farmer  to  the  Rescue. — Al¬ 
though  the  North  Atlantic  States  are 
parched  with  drought  there  is  abund¬ 
ant  rain  in  the  West  and  South.  Bumper 
crops  of  corn  and  grain  are  anticipated 
that  will  in  due  time  quicken  the  wheels 
of  transportation  and  commerce  now  so 
laggard  in  their  motion.  The  farmer 
is  again  to  furnish  sustenance  and  en¬ 
ergy  for  the  entire  commercial  fabric. 
He  is  hampered,  snubbed,  overtaxed 
and  overcharged  by  the  masters  of  fi- 


tive  disease.  On  large  apple  trees  there 
is  scarcely  anything  to  be  done  for  it, 
but  on  small  trees  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
out  the  diseased  branches  as  fast  as  they 
appear  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Some  varieties  are  more 
susceptible  than  others,  and  rapidly 
growing  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  af¬ 
fected.  The  disease  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  combated  by  any  method  of  spray¬ 
ing.  F.  C.  STEWART. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Parsnips. 

F.  N.  B.,  Bridgeton,  Me. — Are  the  full 
crown  parsnips  better  able  to  stand  a 
Winter  in  the  ground  without  crown  rot 
than  the  hollow  crown  kinds?  Will 
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nance,  transportation  and  commerce  for  mulching  them  with  straw  help  keep  them 
all  the  needs  he  does  not  personally  from  rotting  or  will  it  make  them  worse? 

produce,  but  is  expected  to  produce  the  h?d  ra*her  an  „opan  lot* 

T  ’  H  1  .  of  rain  and  a  good  deal  of  thawing  and 

wealth  that  pays  for  all,  and  rarely  fails  freezing  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  parsnip 
if  the  seasons  permit.  We  are  all  likely  crown  rotted  more  or  less.  I  would  like  to 
to  overlook  the  overwhelming  import-  know  if  1  can  do  anything  to  help  this, 
ance  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Ans. — We  think  that  a  true  stock  of 

this  country.  It  is  not  only  the  biggest  the  old  Long  White  parsnip  (full 
tiling  we  have,  but  comes  near  being  crowned)  is  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
the  most  valuable  output  of  human  en-  Hardier  to  resist  severe  freezing,  and  too 
ergy  on  earth.  During  the  10  years  much  water  than  the  Student,  Guernsey 
ending  with  1906  American  agricultural  and  other  holllow-crowned  sorts.  Seeds- 
exports  totaled  more  than  eight  billions  men  quite  frequently,  however,  use  the 
of  dollars  in  value,  over  60  per  cent  of  name  of  Long  White  parsnip  for  seed 
the  total  exports  of  the  nation.  The  0I"  indifferent  «.  uality,  with  little  regard 


we  think  the  liability  of  receiving  infe¬ 
rior  stock  under  Inis  name  more  than 
balances  the  sligl  t  advantage  in  hardi¬ 
ness.  When  the  roots  are  to  remain  in 
place  over  Winter,  care  should  be  taken 


foi  the  purpose  of  inducing  eaily  and  home  consumption  of  the  products  of  to  its  distinct  vrrietal  character,  so  that 
piofuse.  bloom  under  greenhouse  con-  our  farmers’  work  is  not  to  be  com- 

d  it  ions  is  gradually  taking  its  place  as  a  puted.  Our  coddled  manufacturers  un- 

practical  commercial  piocess.  Its  possi-  der  shelter  of  our  protective  dutie_ 

bilities  have  been  widely  investigated  in  failed  to  export  as  much  as  four  bil- 

horticultural  institutions  throughout  the  lions  of  value  during  the  same  period, 

wo'  Id,  the  Vermont  and  Cornell  Experi-  while  the  amounts  credited  to  forestry,  to  select  a  spot  where  there  is  little  lia- 

ment  Stations  taking  the  lead  in  this  mining  and  kindred  industries  are  barely  hility  of  either  water  standing,  snow 

country.  The  conclusions  are  that  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  comparison.  It  is  drifting  to  great  depth,  or  of  its  blow- 

commercially  practicable  as  a  florists  apparent  that  granting  the  American  m&  °ff  s°  as  to  leave  the  crowns  ex¬ 

enterprise  for  forcing  certain  popular  farmer  is  not  quite  the  whole  shooting  P°se(i  to  frequent  freezing  and  thawing, 
flowering  shrubs  that  mature  early  and  match,  he  is  so  large  a  part  of  it  that  such  a  location  such  varieties  as  the 

lia\  e  a  prolonged  dormant  or  lesting  be  could  with  due  organization  control  Student  and  Hollow  Crown  are  rarely 

period,  such  as  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  tbe  situation  instead  of  submitting  to  injured  by  the  Winter. 

Spiraeas,  lilacs  and  Viburnums,  and  to  the  exactions  of  the  lords  of  finance, 

a  less  extent  is  useful  in  forcing  rhu-  transportation  and  commerce.  It  is  to 

baib,  stiawberries  and  lilies.  The  be  hoped  that  the  promised  crops  will 

theory  is  that  plants  with  normally  well-  materialize,  and  that  all  the  expected 

maiked  'resting  periods  do  not  readily  benefits  willl  ensue.  The  fact  is  that 

start  into  growth  until  certain  vital  pro-  the  average  farmer  conducts  his  diffi¬ 

cult  occupation  with  thrift,  industry  and 
economy  to  a  degree  unknown  to  those 


W.  F.  MASSEY 

Writes  the  “Timely  Suggestions”  Department 
and  contributes  other  articles  to  the 

WEEKLY  MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL, 

the  Best  paper  for  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers, 
and  Home  Gardeners.  Practical  Articles.  Crop 
Reports,  Correct  Market  Reports.  Just  the 
paper  yon  have  been  looking  for.  Subscription 
price  $1.00  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Send  25  cents  for  Markkt  Growers 
Journal  from  now  until  Jan.  1,  1909.  Sample  free. 

Market  Growers  Journal,  r>  80 1  Mini, is  I, Ife  Louisville, Kf. 


“I  hear  Mrs.  Straitlace  is  opposed  to 
all  sorts  of  society  functions  and  enter¬ 
taining.”  “She  is.  She  is  that  narrow¬ 
minded  that  she  wouldn’t  even  entertain 
an  idea.” — Baltimore  American. 


cesses  that  naturally  occur  toward  the 
end  of  the  dormant  season  are  com¬ 
pleted.  The  action  of  ether  or  chloro¬ 
form  vapors  under  special  conditions 


of  temperature  and  lack  of  moisture,  more  efficient  in  developing  the  only  real 
hastens  this  maturity  to  a  remarkable  and  soIid  wealth  of  his  COUntry. 
degree.  The  amount  of  bloom  produced 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
engaged  in  other  pursuits.  As  methods  Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
are  improved  he  becomes  more  and  those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat,  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  State. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

DO  U  BLE  ACTI  ONiV  J  0 1  NTED'POLE  CUT^T 

OO  •  SEND  FOR  *— ~ I— * 

%  Ul  II  Cl  RCULARSTO  THE 

NO  c£?—- -  CUTAWAY  £3 
rj°RE  harrow 

;■<  use  co.V  o 

p-3  EOF?  /= 0  C  .  V  HIGGANUMv 


PLOW. 


Cider  Mills 


CONN.U.S.A.j''^^ 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Farmers’ 

Favorite 

are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
clean,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 

Clark’s  Root  Cutter 

TWO  SIZES 

Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  per  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4ki 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,Conn. 


The  Funk  Plum. — A  tree  of  the 
Funk  plum,  from  the  Munson  Nur¬ 
series,  Denison,  Texas,  planted  in  1904, 
has  fruited  the  past  and  present  sea¬ 
sons,  and  ripens  the  earliest  of  any  va¬ 
riety  we  have  ever  tested.  Fig.  279, 
page  631,  shows  in  natural  size  plums  of 
this  variety  picked  perfectly  ripe  July  2, 
but  larger  and  better  specimens  matured 
a  week  later.  The  quality  is  very  good 
for  so  early  a  kind.  Munson  describes 
it  as  an  Abundance-Chickasaw  hybrid, 
originating  in  Texas.  The  tree  is  a 
fine,  healthy,  upright  grower,  with  ap¬ 
parently  none  of  the  weaknesses  of 
other  hybrid  plums  of  southern  and 
western  origin.  Most  of  the  fruits  are 
above  medium  in  size,  bright  red  in 
ment  is  not  difficult  nor  particularly  ex-  color,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Flesh 
pensive.  Plants  are  chosen  that  are  in  orange-red  in  color,  agreeable  flavor; 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  dormant  stage,  clingstone.  The  most  promising  first 
and  subjected  to  the  vapor  of  ether  or  eariy  plum  we  have  tried;  scarcely  af- 
chloroform  in  air-tight  cases  or  rooms,  fected  by  rot  or  curculio.  Burbank’s 

the  anaesthetic  being  poured  through  a  Fjrst  and  the  Japan  Berger,  heretofore 

ti’be  into  an  open  vessel  within  the  jUr  e^r^est  kinds,  ripen  here  about  10 
,  T,  .  ,  days  later.  Gonzales  is  weak  in  tree, 

receptacle.  The  amount  of  vapor  per  much  affected  by  rot,  and  rarely  ripens 

cubic  foot  of  air  space  is  gauged  by  before  July  20.  w.  v.  F. 


is  considerably  increased,  and  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  is  hastened  from  15  to  30 
days  under  the  usual  forcing  treatment. 
Rhubarb  as  a  rule  is  earlier,  produces 
more  and  larger  stalks  when  anaesthe¬ 
tized,  but  appears  to  need  previous 
freezing  as  in  ordinary  commercial 
forcing,  and  strawberries  are  claimed  to 
crop  better  under  glass  when  given  sim¬ 
ilar  treatment.  The  etherization  of 
plants  is  only  in  the  experimental  stage 
in  this  country,  but  is  already  in  exten¬ 
sive  use  in  many  large  commercial  flor¬ 
ists’  establishments  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  though  generally  confined  to  the 
flowering  shrubs  above  mentioned. 

Treating  the  Plants. — The  treat- 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New— Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hay  Fever  Sufferer. — I  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  without  any  preliminaries: 

My  health  is  syeh  that  it  is  necessary 
for  rae  to  get  in  the  country.  I  suffer 
from  a  very  distressing  form  of  hay  fever, 
combined  with  a  species  of  catarrh.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  breathe,  at  night  particularly, 
the  nostrils  being  completely  stopped  up. 
My  position  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
I  '  have  four  children  to  provide  for,  so 
cannot  go  from  pillar  to  post  in  search  of 
health  like  one  without  encumbrance.  I 
have  thought  it  possible  that  this  might 
reach  the  eye  of  one  who  was  similarly 
afflicted  and  has  found  a  region  where  a 
cure  was  effected.  I  have  been  treated 
by  our  best  doctors  here,  but  can  find  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  little  relief,  besides  spending  all 
my  spare  cash.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  get  out  in  the  country  in 
a  favorable  location  for  my  trouble  I  could 
perhaps  support  my  family  by  raising  fruit 
and  poultry.  With  this  end  in  view  I  have 
been  gardening  and  poultry  raising  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  past  four  years,  be¬ 
sides  reading  up  and  subscribing  'to  several 
farm  and  poultry  papers.  The  question  is, 
where  to  go?  Some  of  our  doctors  here 
have  recommended  the  West  for  the  trouble 
I  suffer  from,  Idaho  or  Washington  per¬ 
haps.  With  a  family  and  limited  funds 
you  can  no  doubt  realize  what  a  stem 
proposition  I  have  to  face,  and  any  sug¬ 
gestion  you  have  to  offer  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  might  say  that  with  three 
good  rugged  boys,  aged  11,  13  and  15  years, 
I  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  help.  They 
have  all  been  brought  up  to  work  and  can 
weed,  hoe  and  pick.  w. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

This  man  says  he  does  not  know  of 
any  better  way  to  get  at  the  rock  bot¬ 
tom  truth  than  to  ask  the  experience 
of  all  Hope  Farmers.  I  have  never  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  disease,  and  do  not 
know  where  one  can  find  relief  from  it. 
I  call  for  facts,  very  sure  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  help  this  friend  if  they  can. 
This  case  bring  out  a  new  problem, 
which  a  good  many  town  folks  must 
face.  You  see  the  good  old  farm  is 
still  the  refuge  for  those  who  find  the 
pace  in  town  too  hot.  Who  can  tell 
this  man  where  to  go  to  find  relief  and 
support  his  family? 

A  College  Course. — At  this  season, 
just  before  the  colleges  open,  I  have  a 
good  many  letters  like  the  following : 

I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
a  veterinary  course.  I  am  30  years  of 
age  and  in  good  health ;  have  a  little 
money,  which  we  have  saved  by  living  very 
economically,  not  enough  to  put  me  through 
but  my  wife  is  willing  to  help.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay  me  to  spend  three  or 
four  years  at  college,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  work  up  a 
practice?  Is  the  profession  over-crowded? 
Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  buy  a  farm 
on  mortgage  and  devote  my  whole  time  to 
that  instead  of  going  to  college? 

inquirer. 

I  like  to  print  at  least  one  of  these 
letters  every  year.  They  take  me  back 
nearly  30  years  to  the  time  when  I 
thought  out  the  same  hard  proposition. 
I  cannot  say  yes  or  no  to  this  young 
man  because  I  do  not  know  all  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  wants  to  understand 
that  he  and  his  wife  will  have  in  some 
ways  a  harder  job  than  if  they  went 
into  a  wild  country  as  pioneers.  In 
fact,  it  will  depend  much  upon  the  wife, 
for  she  will  be  forced  to  practice  pinch¬ 
ing  self-denial,  if  they  are  to  keep  out 
of  debt,  while  all  the  glory  and  most 
of  the  benefits  will  go  to  her  husband. 
Before  any  man  starts  a  thing  of  this 
sort  he  should  hunt  up  an  old  poem 
called  “Hannah  Jane,”  by  Locke,  and 
commit  it  to  memory. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  I  were  in 
this  young  man’s  place  and  felt  that  my 
wife  understood  all  that  was  ahead  of 
us  I  would  make  the  trial  for  college. 
I  think  there  are  better  opportunities 
for  a  good  veterinary  surgeon  than 
most  men  can  find  in  law  or  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  medical  profession.  Combined 
with  farming  in  a  good  farm  locality  I 
believe  a  faithful  and  studious  veter¬ 
inarian  would  have  a  good  chance. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of 
a  college  education  properly  earned  and 
wisely  used.  By  “properly  earned”  I 
mean  worked  for  with  sweat  and  self- 
denial.  Nor  is  there  much  question 
that  some  men  find  their  college  educa¬ 
tion  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 
Fond  and  foolish  parents  tried  to  pin 
such  an  education  upon  them  like  a 
ribbon  in  their  coats,  instead  of  driving 
them  barefooted  through  the  briars  to 
the  gates  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  know 
this  man  or  his  wife,  but  if  they  realize 
what  is  before  them  and  are  ready  to 
work  in  the  shadow  for  five  years  and 
hang  to  their  purpose,  I  would  advise 
them  to  try  the  college  course.  Twenty 
years  from  now  they  will  find  that  the 
college-bred  man  has  greater  power 
even  than  now. 

Strawberries. — I  have  just  been  over 
that  Kevitt  patch  again,  cutting  off  the 
runners — for  the  fourth  time.  I  like  to 
get  rid  of  them  before  they  root.  It 


is  not  a  hard  job  with  a  sharp  steel  at 
the  end  of  a  stick.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  runners  a  healthy  plant  will  try 
to  make.  Marshall  is  not  with  us  a 
heavy  plant  maker,  yet  I  surely  cut  30 
runners  from  some  plants  before  Au¬ 
gust  1.  I  trust  these  plants  will  soon 
get  discouraged  and  throw  their  energy 
to  producing  fruit  buds,  but  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  bulldog  determination 
to  make  runners  in  spite  of  the  knife. 
The  plants  are  making  a  large  growth. 
By  August  1  some  of  them  covered  an 
area  14  inches  in  diameter.  Kevitt  sent 
me  a  Glen  Mary  plant  which  had  al¬ 
ready  produced  nine  yearly  crops.  We 
planted  it,  and  now  it  measures  54 
inches  around.  By  this  I  mean  a  circle 
touching  the  tips  of  the  lower  leaves 
as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  I  am  aware 
that  this  seems  a  large  story,  but  here 
is  the  plant!  .  .  .  We  have  dug  up 

and  transplanted  about  1,500  Marshall 
plants  from  this  year’s  fruiting  rows. 
They  are  put  one  foot  apart  with  rows 
two  feet.  I  want  a  large  crop  next 
year,  and  I  reason  that  these  yearling 
plants  started  early  and  handled  after 
the  Kevitt  plan  will  give  me  more  ber¬ 
ries  next  year  than  either  layer  or  pot¬ 
ted  plants.  I  do  not  know  about  this, 
but  I  am  going  to  find  out.  Do  not 
think  I  advise  any  such  plan.  I  will 
take  the  risk  and  test  it.  Perhaps  some 
one  who  has  tried  it  will  come  forward 
and  show  the  folly  of  the  scheme. 

Wood  Growth. — This  has  been  a  good 
season  for  most  of  our  trees.  I  have 
spoken  of  a  small  space  back  of  the 
house  where  we  are  crowding  currants, 
young  peach  trees,  strawberries  and 
corn  together.  I  measured  some  of  the 
peach  trees  July  25,  and  found  many 
of  this  year’s  shoots  over  40  inches  long 
and  still  growing.  No  fertilizer  or  ma¬ 
nure  was  used  on  this  patch  except  the 
mulch  for  the  strawberries.  It  was- cul¬ 
tivated  eight  times,  and  great  piles  of 
weeds  have  been  thrown  around  the 
trees.  Many  of  the  apple  trees  on  the 
hill,  in  sod,  without  manure  or  fertilizer, 
show  16  inches  of  growth.  The  trees 
where  we  have  a  row  of  potatoes  cul¬ 
tivated  on  either  side  will  average  20 
inches.  As  for  peach  trees  the  results 
are  conflicting.  By  far  the  best  orchard 
we  have  is  on  a  rocky  ledge  near  the 
house,  where  there  are  barely  18  inches 
of  soil  above  the  solid  ledge.  These 
trees  are  in  sod  with  weeds  piled  around 
them.  Much  of  this  year’s  growth  is 
24  inches  long,  and  the  branches  are 
bending  to  the  ground  with  Carman 
peaches.  Further  up  the  hill  is  another 
orchard  nearly  as  good.  These  trees 
were  planted  by  mistake  as  they  came 
from  the  nursery  without  trimming 
either  top  or  root.  They  have  never 
been  plowed  or  cultivated.  The  grass 
was  cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  They 
are  loaded  with  fine  peaches,  with  a 
good  growth  of  wood.  On  another  part 
of  the  farm  an  orchard  which  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  star  exhibitor  for  the 
mulch  method  is  far  behind.  We  used 
fertilizer  heavily,  cut  the  clover  and 
grass  and  piled  around  the  trees,  yet 
one  cannot  be  proud  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  do  not  show  good  color, 
have  nowhere  near  the  growth  of  the 
others,  and  do  not  carry  the  fruit. 

Speaking  of  mulch  I  call  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  Iowa  sound  common 
sense : 

Summer  mulch  after  heavy  rains  for 
trees  is  the  greatest  factor  of  help  to  trees 
in  western  dry  belts  and  sections.  The 
Spring  mulch  without  culture  is  a  great 
error,  as  it  runs  water  off  and  serves  to 
dry  the  soil,  and  puts  trees  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  But  Fall  and  Winter  mulch,  if 
it  is  applied  after  long  wet  spells,  counts 
greatly  for  growth,  fruit  and  improved 
growing  conditions. 

That  is  our  experience.  I  would  put 
the  mulch  on  after  the  heavy  rains, 
when  the  ground  is  soaked,  and  thus 
hold  the  water  in  the  soil. 

Farm  Notes. — At  least  one  Hope 
Farmer  wearied  of  our  way  of  living 
and  cleared  out.  He  had  the  easiest  job 
on  the  farm — nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
sleep  and  laze  around,  with  occasional 
exhibitions  of  himself.  It  was  the  boy’s 
woodchuck  who  took  French  leave. 
The  boy  dug  a  large  hole  and  put  wire 
netting  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  Then 
he  threw  back  the  dirt  and  built  a  fence 
around  it.  The  woodchuck  walked  into 
his  new  domain,  sniffed  about  for  a 
while  and  then  fell  to  digging  like  a 
sandstorm.  He  dug  until  he  struck  the 
wire  netting,  J:hen  he  came  out  of  his 
hole  to  think  it  over,  and  evidently  to 
eat  a  few  sweet  apples.  The  boy 
thought  that  wire  netting  had  discour¬ 
aged  chuck,  so  he  forgot  to  hook  the 
front  of  the  box  while  he  went  for  wire 
to  cover  the  yard.  Those  who  call  a 
woodchuck  a  stupid  beast  should  revise 
their  opinion.  This  one  had  his  eye  on 
the  door  of  his  box.  He  knew  it  was 
not  hooked,  and  while  the  boy’s  back 


was  turned  he  pushed  the  door  open 
and  with  a  jump  and  a  climb  got  up 
the  chicken  wire  at  the  side  and  was  off 
like  a  gray  flash  into  the  potatoes — 
headed  for  freedom.  As  Mother  puts 
it,  we  are  “sorry  for  the  boy,  but  glad 
for  the  woodchuck!”  Put  yourself  in 
his  place.  Take  you  or  me  and  make 
us  wear  a  high  hat  and  white  vest, 
without  a  weed  to  pull  or  a  stroke  of 
work,  with  nothing  to  do  but  eat  our 
meals  and  find  fault  with  them,  and  sit 
or  ride  about.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  we  would  use  the  high  hat  for 
a  football,  knock  down  our  keeper  and 
gladly  go  back  to  the  farm  to  struggle 
with  the  mortgage?  .  .  .  How  late 

can  you  put  fertilizer  on  the  corn  and 
expect  a  benefit  in  this  year’s  crop?  We 
put  chemicals  this  year  in  one  field  on 
July  23.  The  stalks  were  yellow,  and 
did  not  look  able  to  mature  one  ear. 
I  think  nitrate,  acid  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  will  get  into  the  crop  at  once,  but 
I  should  not  use  less  soluble  forms  so 
late  in  the  season  unless  it  might  be  to 
help  the  clover  and  turnips  which  are 
to  follow  the  corn  crop  in  this  field.  .  .  . 
Baked  apple  time  has  come  once  more 
and  finds  us  ready.  A  baked  Porter  or 
Nyack  Pippin  is  well  calculated  to  make 
life  seem  cheerful.  Good  sweet  apples 
well  baked  and  sliced  into  cold  milk 
would  tempt  me  away  from  a  hot  din¬ 
ner  of  meat.  I  would  like  to  try  the 
apple  and  work  cure  on  some  of  these 
people  who  find  fault  with  the  world. 
Give  me  the  power  to  compel  them  to 
pall  weeds,  drink  cold  water  and  eat 
appies  and  I  think  their  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  would  be  helped.  ...  I  have 
had  more  or  less  to  say  about  Beauty, 
our  bay  colt.  She  has  the  speed  of  a 
race  horse  and  the  nerve  of  a  steam 
engine,  but  less  courage  and  common 
sense  than  any  horse  we  ever  had.  At 
the  sight  or  smell  of  an  auto  she  will 
bolt,  turn  in  her  tracks,  try  to  throw 
herself  backward  or  back  the  whole 
thing.  This  foolish  timidity  spoils  her 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Her  half  sister 
is  a  small  delicate  sorrel,  and  we  have 
been  eager  to  see  if  she  would  resemble 
her  father  or  her  mother  in  character. 
The  bay  is  an  exaggeration  of  her 
mother,  and  we  made  the  mistake  of 
breeding  Nellie  to  a  nervous  horse  much 
like  her  in  blood  lines.  Brownie’s 
father  is  of  a  different  family — a  quiet, 
gentle  animal  “without  a  mean  bone  in 
him”  and  thoroughly  well  bred.  Now 
Brownie  “takes  after”  her  father.  She 
has  the  nerve  and  spirit,  but  coupled 
with  it  that  plain  “horse  sense”  which  is 
after  all  the  most  valuable  trait  of 
character.  We  have  had  her  trained 
and  broken,  and  now  Mother  drives  her 
all  over  the  country.  She  passes  autos 
and  bicycles  with  a  glance  and  a  toss  of 
her  head,  but  at  the  driver’s  voice  goes 
steadily  on,  while  Beauty  would  throw 
herself  and  break  things  if  she  could. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a  colt 
with  common  sense,  and  this  little  expe¬ 
rience  in  breeding  has  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing  hard.  Here  are  Nellie’s  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  a  perfect  bag  of  nerves,  the 
other  calm,  cool  and  sensible.  There 
might  be  some  “sport”  who  would  give 
a  price  for  Beauty,  but  nine  out  of  10 
buyers  would  pay  twice  as  much  for 
Brownie.  Now  if  a  farmer  is  raising 
heifers  or  sheep  or  hogs,  and  this  same 
difference  held  true  between  half  sis¬ 
ters,  it  would  mean  a  loss  or  profit  in 
the  selection  of  the  “head  of  the  herd.” 
Trace  up  the  pedigrees  of  “Alcyrener” 
and  “Freedom,”  the  fathers  of  these 
two  colts,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
in  one  family  a  list  of  nervous,  high- 
strung  individuals,  and  in  the  other  a 
quieter  line  of  horses.  One  simply  in¬ 
tensified  Nellie’s  foolish  and  undesirable 
qualities — the  other  toned  them  down. 
I  can  imagine  a  farmer  buying  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal  and  being  quite  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  outcome  because  the 
breeding  of  that  animal  was  too  much 
in  line  with  some  of  the  things  he  did 
not  want  in  his  own  herd.  The  only 
sure  thing  that  I  see  for  such  a  man  to 
do  is  to  study  pedigrees  and  deal  with 
a  breeder  who  knows  enough  about  the 
breed  to  advise  him.  H.  w.  c. 
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and  they  are  smooth  and  solid.  It’s  an  all- 
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Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  it  on  any  other  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
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and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Free  Hook 
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satisfactory  than  a 
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Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
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free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 
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Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.”. 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person,  liufc  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
Joss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Agricultural  Commissioner  R.  A.  Pearson  wishes 
to  obtain  names  of  all  the  agricultural  organizations 
in  the  State,  with  addresses  of  officers.  Even  though 
the  operation  be  confined  to  a  single  town  or  com¬ 
munity  every  farmer’s  club  in  the  State  should  be 
on  this  list.  If  you  belong  to  such  a  club,  will  you 
please  see  that  the  information  is  sent  to  Prof.  Pear¬ 
son  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  ? 

* 

We  are  told  of  a  man  who  has  been  filling  a  silo 
for  some  years,  and  who  now  has  a  fair  corn  crop. 
He  now  says:  “The  price  of  cornmeal  is  so  high 
that  this  year  I  shall  not  fill  my  silo,  but  husk  the 
corn  and  grind  the  grain  for  feed!”  We  think  it 
would  be  hard  for  this  man  to  explain  how  he  can 
get  more  feed  out  of  the  crop  by  husking  and  grind¬ 
ing.  When  made  into  silage  the  entire  stalk  will  be 
eaten.  When  husked  a  large  share  of  the  stalk  and 
most  of  the  cob  will  be  lost.  We  should  say  that 
the  higher  the  price  of  corn  the  greater  need  of  the 
silo.  Far  better  use  silage  and  buy  bran,  gluten  or 
cotton-seed  meal. 

* 

The  “Royal  Insect  Destroyer”  is  the  latest  cure-all. 
This  is  taken  from  the  circular: 

Guaranteed  to  destroy  anything  that  harms  the  tree 
and  make  the  tree  healthy  and  thrifty.  It  is  a  powdered 
Compound  to  be  injected  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by 
boring  a  hole  according  to  size  of  tree,  and  after  treat¬ 
ment,  plug  the  hole  with  a  green  plug  or  Grafting  Wax ; 
this  the  sap  carries  all  through  the  tree,  kills  the  insects 
and  makes  the  tree  healthy  and  thrifty. 

You  pay  $5  for  the  printed  right  to  poke  this  stuff 
into  your  trees.  That  is — you  do  it  while  you  are 
out  of  your  mind.  This  old  fake  has  more  names 
than  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  more  lives  than  a  cat 
for  each  name.  There  is  nothing  to  it  except  losing 
your  money ! 

* 

Mr.  H.  E.  Cook  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
agricultural  school  in  connection  with  St.  Lawrence 
University,  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture — an  experiment  that  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  It  has  become  an  accepted  theory  that  the 
teachers  and  especially  the  heads  at  the  agricultural 
schools  should  be  educators  and  scientists — college 
men  of  long  training.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  scientist  or  a  trained  educator.  He  comes 
of  a  race  of  dairy  farmers,  and  knows  how  to  milk 
a  cow,  make  butter  or  cheese  and  run  a  farm.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  frankly  admit  his  limitations,  and  stick 
to  the  places  where  he  is  sure  of  his  ground.  After 
all,  why  should  not  the  president  of  an  agricultural 
college  be  able  to  do  farm  work?  We  may  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  preacher  to  practice  his  own  precepts,  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  take  the  medicine  he  mixes  for  others,  or  an 
editor  to  follow  the  advice  he  freely  gives — but  it  is 
a  good  thing  when  we  begin  to  think  that  a  man  who 

teaches  farming  ought  to  be  able  to  run  a  farm ! 

* 

By  the  time  this  is  read  it  will  be  about  the  last 
call  to  seed  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn 
for  a  cover  crop.  The  conditions  under  which  we 
would  not  seed  in  this  way  is  a  dry  season  with  the 
soil  so  lacking  in  moisture  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
corn  alone  can  mature.  In  such  case  the  clover  and 
turnips  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Assuming 
that  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  we  would  sow  one  peck 
of  clover  seed  and  two  pounds  of  Cow-horn  turnips 
through  an  acre  of  corn,  and  cultivate  or  harrow 
the  seed  in.  Why  add  the  turnip  seed?  In  some 
way  which  we  do  not  understand  subsequent  crops 
always  show  where  the  turnips  have  grown  and 
rotted  down.  While  the  turnip  does  not  add  plant 
food  as  clover  does,  it  forms  a  good  quantity  of  or- 
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ganic  matter,  and  with  its  long  tap  root  stirs  up  the 
lower  soil.  We  also  think  the  clover  has  a  better 
chance  to  winter  among  the  turnips  than  when  alone. 
We  keep  on  talking  about  this  seeding  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  its  value,  and  we  see  too  many 
fields  left  bare  through  the  Winter.  North  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  there  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
the  clover  will  be  dead  by  Spring,  yet  the  Fall  growth 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 

* 

We  have  given  from  week  to  week  facts  about  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  and  its  conflict 
with  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
printed  statements  from  Secretary  Calvert  in  which 
he  says  that  samples  of  the  Smith  goods  analyzed  by 
the  best  chemists  obtainable  were  “universally  and 
without  exception”  found  to  be  “fraudulently  infer¬ 
ior”  from  what  was  claimed.  We  have  also  given 
the  figures  from  Indiana  and  other  States.  Now 
what  does  the  Smith  Company  have  to  say  in  reply? 
They  have  filed  an  affidavit  in  which  they  state  that 
this  year  they  offered  to  sell  their  goods  on  a  guar¬ 
antee.  That  12  different  chemists  made  285  analyses 
of  the  goods.  It  is  hard  to  see  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  in  previous  years  the  official  records  show  that 
many  of  the  Smith  goods  were  inferior.  If  sus¬ 
picion  of  selling  inferior  goods  rested  upon  a  con¬ 
cern  it  would  naturally  be  to  their  advantage,  in 
fact  their  only  salvation,  to  improve  the  quality  at 
any  cost.  If  these  Smith  goods  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  now  than  they  did  last  year,  it  is  a  strong  in¬ 
ference  that  the  publicity  given  by  the  station  an¬ 
alyses  is  responsible  for  it.  The  Smith  Company 
then  makes  the  following  remarkable  charge: 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  has  read  the  affidavit  of  the 
defendant,  Thomas  L.  Calvert,  and  lhat  it  is  in  keeping 
with  other  public  statements  made  by  him  that  are  mali¬ 
cious  and  false,  particularly  in  his  reference  to  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  other  places  outside  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  he  claims  that  the  plaintiff’s  goods 
had  been  found  defective. 

If  this  means  anything  at  all  it  is  a  bitter  .and 
foolish  insult  aimed  at  Secretary  Calvert  and  the 
State  Chemists  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Calvert  quoted  word  for  word 
from  the  official  reports  of  fertilizers  analyzed  in 
these  States,  yet  the  Smith  Company  call  them 
“malicious  and  false !”  We  have  had  the  following 
engraving  made  from  page  82  of  the  Indiana  report 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  it: 

Ohio  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.  Of  the  twenty^wo" brands  Inspected’ bear¬ 
ing  the  label  of  this  company  15’  or  68%  fall  Into  the  “Not  within  10%’’ 
column  and  only  2  or  9%  equal  In  value  the  guarantee.  Tnree  of  the 
brands  are  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  the  nitrogen  Is  one  being  62% 
and  in  another  68%  below  the  guarantee.  Two  are  deficient  in  potash 
and  avaUable  phosphoric  acid,  the  potash  being  respectively  55%  and  62% 
and  the  available  phosphoric  acid  38%  and  34%  below  the  guarantee. 
Nine  samples  are  deficient  In  nitrogen,  one  68%.  one  66%,  one  62%,  one 
68%,  one  50%  and  three  37%.  One  sample  is  70%  below  guarantee  In 
potash  and  two  samples  42%  and  30%  respectively  below  in  available 
phosphoric  acid.  Five  of  the  brands  show  a  deficiency  of  $1.0082.00, 
six  $2.00-83.00,  two  83.00-84-.00,  two  $4.00-85.00,  two  $5.00-86.00  and  two 
$7.00-88.00  below  the  value  of  the  guarantee. 

Prof.  Wm  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  the  Indiana  State  Chem¬ 
ist,  says  that  the  records  of  six  firms  " are  so  poor 
that  special  mention  is  considered  advisable.”  Out  of 
these  six  firms  four  are  branch  companies  of  the 
Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company!  Anyone  who 
can  read  may  see  what  the  chemists  say,  yet  when 
confronted  with  the  record,  the  Smith  Company  says 
that  the  statements  of  these  honorable  and  competent 
men  are  “malicious  and  false !”  Now  what  are  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  going  to  do  about  it?  They  have 
now  seen  the  records  from  four  States — three  that 
touch  Ohio  and  one  just  across  the  river,  all  of  them 
showing  low  quality  goods.  The  analyses  for  their 
own  State  are  held  up  by  the  Smith  Company.  Do 
they  imagine  that  this  company  would  ever  have  tried 
to  hold  up  the  fertilizer  law  if  the  chemists  of  these 
four  States  had  found  the  goods  up  to  guarantee? 

Is  there  anyone  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  these 
four  chemists  have  conspired  against  this  particular 
company?  The  farmers  of  Ohio  know  better,  and 
now  that  they  have  the  facts  they  can  force  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  scandal  in  short  order  if  they  will 
use  their  power. 

* 

We  ask  you  to  read  that  letter  from  an  Iowa 
farmer  printed  on  the  next  page.  All  through  the 
Central  West  farmers  and  country  people  are  taking 
hold  of  public  questions  as  they  never  did  before. 
They  are  dominating  public  affairs,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  private  business  and  the  public  busi¬ 
ness  as  well.  And  they  have  learned  how  to  do  it  in 
the  simplest  way  by  cutting  out  the  politician  and  the 
boss  and  nominating  candidates  directly.  The  East¬ 
ern  States  are  far  behind  the  West  in  this,  and  our 
farmers  must  follow  along  the  same  line  if  they  are 
ever  to  get  what  belongs  to  them.  We  all  remember  how 
State  Senator  Cassidy  voted  against  the  anti-gambling 
bills  because  a  telegram  came  saying  “John  and  1  think.” 
There  could  not  be  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  way 
the  politicians  rule  New  York.  “John  and  I”  rule 
the  district,  and  they  presume  to  do  the  thinking  for 
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Senator  Cassidy  and  the  voters  as  well.  Under  the 
present  caucus  and  convention  system  such  politicians 
as  “John  and  I  ’  arc  actually  able  to  say  in  advance 
just  who  will  be  nominated  and  what  will  be  done. 
With  a  nomination  made  by  direct  vote  “John  and  I” 
and  others  like  them  would  find  themselves  very  small 
political  quantities,  and  the  smaller  they  are  made  the 
larger  the  chance  for  the  average  voter.  Most  men 
when  asked  to  take  a  new  step  in  public  matters  want 
some  sort  of  a  “sign”  before  they  begin.  The  eastern 
farmer  will  find  all  the  signs  he  wants  in  every  west¬ 
ern  State  where  direct  nominations  have  been  tried. 
The  system  is  needed  in  New  York  even  more  than 
in  Iowa.  Demand  it  and  keep  at  it  and  we  shall 
have  it. 

* 

Do  not  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer  for  wheat  seed¬ 
ing.  By  “low  grade”  we  mean  one  containing  about 
one  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Unless  you  can  be  assured 
by  positive  guarantee  that  this  small  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  available  you  take  a  good  chance  of  paying 
18  cents  or  more  per  pound  for  unavailable  nitrogen 
in  peat,  leather  or  coarse  tankage.  Such  stuff  will 
not  help  your  wheat.  It  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
your  rotation,  but  if  the  wheat  comes  anywhere  close 
to  a  clover  sod  or  after  potato1-:  that  were  well  fer¬ 
tilized  the  soil  will  be  pretty  well  supplied  with  nitro¬ 
gen  enough  for  the  Fall  growth.  The  great  need  for 
the  nitrogen  on  wheat  is  in  the  Spring.  Instead  of 
buying  low-grade  nitrogen  for  Fall  use  it  would  be 
better  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Fall 
and  nitrate  of  soda  alone  in  the  Spring.  You  can¬ 
not  make  too  sure  of  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  paying  for  worthless  nitrogen  is  to  buy  the 
high-grade  fertilizers.  In  order  to  guarantee  four 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to 
use  the  most  soluble  forms.  He  cannot  work  in  peat 
and  leather  unless  he  makes  low-grade  goods. 

* 

Both  Presidential  nominees — Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Bryan— say  they  favor  publishing  the  names  of  cam¬ 
paign  contributors.  Neither  party  should  now  evade 
the  issue  or  keep  back  the  facts.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know  who  puts  up  the  money  to  provide  their 
political  education.  They  will  insist  upon  having 
their  rights.  Hereafter  the  men  whose  votes  settle 
elections  in  this  country  will  never  shut  their  eyes  to 
even  a  suspicion  that  a  few  interested  men  are  pay¬ 
ing  election  expenses.  They  understand  that  no  man 
puts  up  a  large  sum  of  money  to  elect  a  President 
unless  he  expects  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  he  puts 
in.  That  insurance  investigation  was  a  great  educa¬ 
tor.  We  all  learned  more  than  we  liked  about  secret 
campaign  contributions.  The  exposure  of  the  Harri- 
man  scandal  showed  more,  and  the  people  are  dis* 
gusted  at  the  whole  story.  Congress  made  a  great 
mistake  in  voting  down  the  bill  compelling  publicity 
of  campaign  contributions.  Since  Congress  denied 
them  the  people  will  now  make  new  demands  upon 
the  party  managers.  The  names  of  contributors  and 
the  amounts  they  subscribe  should  be  made  public  be¬ 
fore  the  election— not  after  it  is  over.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  sickening  stories  that  one  side 
or  the  other  is  trying  to  buy  the  election,  or  that 
interests  which  have  long  fattened  upon  the  public 
are  paying  the  expenses  as  an  investment  for  the 
future.  Men  lose  faith  in  their  country  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions  when  such  charges  stand  unanswered.  The 
only  way  to  settle  them  is  to  let  everyone  know  just 
where  the  money  comes  from  and  what  is  done  with 
it.  There  are  legitimate  expenses  connected  with  an 
election.  Some  of  them  require  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  no  one  will  call  the  expenditure  of  such 
money  dishonest.  During  the  past  three  elections 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  collected  by  all  sorts 
of  secret  schemes,  and  poured  out  in  ways  that  would 
not  look  well  in  print.  Both  parties  did  this  and 
both  have  lost  respect  and  confidence  because  they 
did  it.  They  will  both  find  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  has  now  so  changed  that  this  question  of  who 
pavs  for  the  election  will  overshadow  every  other 
in  importance. 


BREVITIES. 

To  be  sufficient  it  must  be  efficient. 

“Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity !”  The  trouble  is  that 
most  of  us  insist  upon  souring  them. 

Any  time  is  “flytime"  for  the  “fly-by-night”  dealers  who 
get  your  goods  on  pretence  of  paying  higher  prices  lhan 
others  will. 

Dodder,  dodder,  curse  of  dodder — spoils  the  clover  for 
seed  or  fodder.  Surely  the  seedsman  who  leaves  it  in 
should  be  held  up  for  his  fraud  and  sin. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  a  strict  rule  for  the  new 
normal  school  in  New  Jersey.  Students  must  agree  to 
teach  for  at  least  three  years  or  pay  the  State  for  their 
education.  No  marrying  at  once  after  graduation. 

Commissioner  Pearson  points  out  that  under  the  new 
law  the  agricultural  societies  of  New  York  “shall  be 
deemed  as  agents  for  disbursing”  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  State  “for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  do¬ 
mestic  arts.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Judges  Grosscup,  Seaman  and  Bakery 
composing  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  July  22  reversed  unanimously  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Judge  I.andis,  in  the  District  Court,  fining  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  $29,400,000  in  the 
Government’s  suit  against  it,  and  remanded  the  case  for 
retrial.  Following  the  decision  the  Federal  attorneys  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Government  had  thirty  days  within 
which  to  file  a  petition  for  a  rehearing,  and  that  this 
step  would  be  taken  within  the  allotted  time.  In  the 
case  that  was  reversed  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana  was  found  guilty  of  accepting  rebates  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  oil  from  its  refinery  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  Bast 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  Judge  Landis  fined  the  company  $20,000 
on  each  of  1,462  counts,  each  count  representing  a  car¬ 
load  shipment.  This  opinion  of  three  judges  of  the 
higher  court  leaves  little  of  the  contention  that  each  car¬ 
load  constituted  a  separate  offense.  Even  the  various 
shipments,  of  which  there  were  about  five  hundred,  could 
not  be  considered  as  separate  offenses  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  fine  should  have  been  based 
on  settlements  between  the  railroad  and  the  oil  com¬ 
pany,  the  opinion  holds.  Of  these  there  were  thirty-six. 
The'  maximum  fine  on  this  basis  would  amount  to  $720,- 
000,  and  the  minimum  $36,000.  It  is  declared  that  $223,- 
000  is  the  total  amount  which  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  is  alleged  to  have  received  as  rebates  on  the 
shipments  in  question.  In  the  event  that  a  rehearing  is 
denied,  the  Government  may  go  to  trial  on  the  original 
indictment,  containing  1,462  counts.  There  are  also 
seven  other  indictments,  containing  4,422  counts.  As  a 
vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  case  already 
decided  and  reversed,  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  an 
entirely  new  case  will  be  instituted.  The  record  of  the 
present  case  contains  over  a  million  and  a  half  words, i 
and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  Government  $200,000. 
Another  move  which  may  be  made  by  the  Federal  at¬ 
torneys  is  to  transfer  the  prosecution  from  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion  either  to  the  Western  New  York  District  or  to  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  Court.  In  these  two  districts  the 
Government  investigation  led  to  indictments  containing 
about  two  thousand  counts  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  .  .  .  Night  riders  burned  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 

tral  stations  at  Graeey,  Otter  Fond  and  Cerulean  Springs, 
in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  July  21.  The  object  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  revenge  for  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  allowing  the  State  militia  to  camp  on  the  rail¬ 
road  property  at  Cobb  during  a  disturbance  two  weeks 
before.  When  the  soldiers  arrived  food  was  refused  them, 
and  they  were  told  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  camp.  At  Graeey  July  22  20  masked  and  armed 
night  riders  captured  the  telephone  exchange,  took  the 
two  operators  with  them  to  the  station,  and  after  set¬ 
ting  the  house  on  fire  rode  away.  At  Cerulean  Springs 
the  burning  was  quietly  accomplished.  At  Otter  Fond, 
after  the  building  was  fired,  the  night  riders  shot  guns 
and  pistols  and  then  rode  away.  Each  raid  was  made 
by  a  different  squad.  John  Stephens,  a  farmer  of  the 
I.amasco  section,  in  Lyon  County,  the  heart  of  the  night 
rider  district,  remains  in  Paducah  while  his  farm  is 
going  to  ruin.  He  fears  to  return  to  attend  to  his  crop. 
The  night  of  July  13  he  was  taken  to  an  old  well  near 
his  home,  his  hand  tied  with  wire  and  bowlders  fastened 
to  his  feet  by  night  riders,  who  thought  he  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  County  Attorney  Krone  secrets  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  including  a  plot  to  rob  the  bank  at  Eddyville. 
He  convinced  them  of  his  goo.d  faith,  and  they  released 
him.  “Buddy”  Nickle,  who  lives  between  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  who  testified  against  Dr.  E. 
Champion,  the  only  night  rider  convicted,  has  fled  to 
Missouri,  following  a  whipping  by  masked  men.  .  .  . 

As  Walter  Goodwyn,  who  betrayed  night  riders’  secrets 
in  Trigg  county,  Ky„  was  returning  home  July  27  from 
:i  neighbor’s  house  he  was  fired  on  seven  times  by  men, 
lying  in  ambush.  One  bullet  passed  through  his  jaw 
and  was  extracted  later  from  under  his  ear.  Ilis 
condition  is  serious.  Goodwyn  at  the  last  term  of  court 
told  the  names  of  seven  men  who,  with  himself,  com- 
posed,  he  said,  a  night  rider  squad  at  Center  Furnace. 
Until  recently  he  was  under  constant  protection  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Goodwyn’s  house  was  burned  shortly  after  he 
sought  the  protection  of  the  soldiers.  .  .  .  Six  State 

militiamen  were  killed  and  about  300  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  by  a  terrific  electrical  storm  July  23,  which  struck 
Camp  Alexander  Hays,  Jr.,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Gov. 
Stuart’s  tent  was  struck  by  lightning  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed.  The  camp  where  the  entire  militia 
of  the  State  was  encamped  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
the  wildest  panic  while  the  storm  lasted. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Homestead  entries  in  North¬ 
western  Canada  show  that  Americans  are  much  in  the 
lead.  During  the  past  five  months  there  were  738  Ameri¬ 
can  entries,  394  English,  and  333  Canadian  for  Ontario. 
In  all  there  were  10,502  homestead  entries,  which  is  922 
more  than  for  the  same  pei’iod  last  year. 

B.  E.  Porter,  of  the  1906  graduating  class  in  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
has  just  been  elected  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
the  Hawaii  Agricultural  College,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800 
per  year.  The  position  is  an  excellent  one,  and  offers 
great  opportunities  for  future  promotion. 

The  Blue  Grass  Fair  will  be  held  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
August  10-15. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Wool  Gather¬ 
ers’  Association  discussed  plans  July  23  for  fighting  the 
wool  combine  by  enlarging  the  storage  warehouses  and 
markets  at  Omaha  and  establishing  new  houses  at  Denver 
and  Chicago.  The  association  will  hold  another  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City  on  August  25,  when  the  matter  will  be 
definitely  settled.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man  in  the  wool  business. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  19-20.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  programme  has  been  arranged :  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  19,  2  P<  M.,  address  of  welcome  by  Director  Bailey ;{ 
response  by  President  Cornell ;  symposium  on  orchard  para¬ 
sites,  Professors  Whetzel,  Stewart,  Slingerland  and  Par¬ 
rott  ;  question  box;  demonstration  of  spraying  machinery. 
Wednesday,  8  P.  M.,  “The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Fruit  Grower,”  by  Commissioner  Pearson ;  address  by 
Director  Bailey.  Thursday,  August  20,  9  A.  M.,  member's 
of  the  association  will  meet  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
where  carriages  will  be  provided  for  a  drive  through  the 
University  Campus,  and  to  points  of  interest  about  the 
farm.  A  boat  will  be  chartered  for  an  excursion  down  the 
lake.  The  orchard  of  Mr.  T.  II.  King,  Trumansburg,  will 
be  visited,  and  also  “Baliwick,”  the  country  residence  and 
farm  of  Director  Bailey.  The  Departments  of  Plant 
Pathology  and  Entomology  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  will  co-operate 
in  making  an  exhibit  of  the  diseases  and  insect  pests  re¬ 
lating  to  fruit.  This  will  be  in  charge  of  experts,  who  will 
explain  the  nature  of  these  enemies  and  suggest  measures 
for  combating  them. 


EARLY  POTATO  CROP  SHORT. 

I  enclose  you  a  report  from  our  daily  paper  in  regard 
to  the  potato  crop.  I  am  wondering  if  it  can  be  true. 
We  have  6 %  acres  in  potatoes;  the  early  ones  will  not 
pay  for  digging,  but  the  late  ones  are  looking  fine  and  the 
ram  of  July  21  has  wetted  the  ground  finely,  so  we 
have  hopes  of  a  good  crop.  Oats  are  a  total  failure. 
Ilay  light,  but  we  got  it  in  in  fine  shape,  and  most  of 
the  farmers  are  through  (July  22).  Corn  small,  but 
growing  fast,  and  the  fields  are  free  from  weeds.  Berries 
ar®  a  good  crop,  but  apples  will  be  scarce ;  no  peaches 
and  but  a  few  plums.  All  stock  in  good  flesh,  but  cows 
are  shrinking  fast  in  milk  on  account  of  the  drought 
and  flies.  Taken  altogether  the  outlook  is  not  eucourag- 
lnK  for  the  farmer  this  season  in  this  vicinity. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  report  speaks  of  the  poor  condition  of 
potatoes — caused  by  drought  and  blight.  The  early  pota¬ 
toes  are  nearly  a  complete  failure  in  southern  New  York. 
I  he  paper  also  reports  failure  in  New  England  and  Long 
Island  on  account  of  drought,  with  great  shortage  in  New 
Jersey.  Our  own  reports  indicate  that  this  is  a  fair 
statement  for  the  early  crop.  It  is  without  doubt  short, 


and  prices  will  rule  high  until  the  late  crop  comes  in. 
While  the  late  crop  is  backward  we  think  the  recent  rains 
will  bring  it  out  and  give  a  fair  yield  as  compared  with 
former  years.  _ _ 


DESTROYING  SCALE-RIDDEN  TREES. 

The  New  York  Times  for  July  10  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  July  19. — That  many  of  the  fine 
orchards  on  the  big  country  estates,  among  them  those  of 
Hobart  J.  Park,  of  Park  &  Tilford,  and  Mrs.  Ileman 
Clark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Chester,  shall  be  wiped 
out  has  been  decreed  by  Inspector  Niles,  of  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  expected 
that  within  a  month  there  will  not  be  an  apple  tree 
standing  within  the  village  of  Port  Chester. 

“The  cause  of  this  action  is  the  San  Jos6  scale,  which 
has  attacked  nearly  all  of  the  trees  in  this  vicinity.  Indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  fighting  it,  Mr.  Park  alone  having  spent 
nearly  $5,000  in  spraying  the  trees,  but  so  many  people 
have  neglected  their  trees  that  the  pest  has  spread,  so  that 
it  now  infests  nearly  every  tree  in  the  place.  Notices  have 
been  sent  to  orchard  owners  directing  them  to  cut  down 
diseased  trees  at  once,  and  Inspector  Niles  will  call  again 
within  a  short  time  to  make  a  further  examination.” 

We  wrote  Mr.  Atwood,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  New  York  Agricultural  Department,  and  he  sends 
the  following  comments  : 

“The  statement  is  considerably  exaggerated,  as  our  in¬ 
spector  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Park’s  place,  and  has  not  been 
there  for  four  or  five  years,  at  which  time  Mr.  Park  was 
instructed  relative  to  spraying  his  trees,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  has  been  very  successful.  At  Port  Chester  there 
is  a  nursery  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  old 
orchard  trees  belonging  to  three  individuals.  In  one  case 
there  are  seven,  in  another  eight  and  in  another  35  old 
apple  trees  infested  witli  San  Josfi  scale,  and  the  trees 
have  been  neglected  for  years.  The  owners  of  the  trees 
hav  been  given  opportunity  to  disinfect  the  trees,  but  they 
regarded  them  of  so  little  value  that  they  preferred  to 
have  them  dug  out.  Therefore,  notices  were  served  to 
have  the  trees  dug  out  and  burned  within  a  limited  time. 
Our  intention  is  to  keep  nursery  stock  thoroughly  clean, 
though  where  wise  to  do  so  we  permit  thorough  spraying 
of  orchard  trees  that  are  worth  saving.” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Crop  prospects  in  Greenesville  County,  Virginia,  are 
better  than  usual,  though  we  are  needing  rain  badly  just 
now  (July  22).  Fruits  were  short,  no  peaches  or  pears, 
and  very  few  apples.  Cotton  and  peanuts  will  be  up  to 
the  average  if  favorable  weather  prevails  from  now  on. 
Early  corn  will  be  short  unless  we  have  rain  in  10  days. 
All  forage  crops  were  short,  but  the  frequent  showers 
have  kept  pastures  up  well  until  now.  r.  k. 

Emporia,  Va. 

Bush  fruits  and  grapes  a  full  crop,  apples  scarcely  a 
half  crop.  Early  potatoes  cut  short  by  dry  weather.  The 
recent  rains  will  hardly  make  a  full  crop  of  late  potatoes. 
Corn  that  has  been  well  tended  will  make  a  good  crop. 
Oats  will  be  considerably  short  of  a  full  crop,  while 
wheat  is  the  best  crop  in  years,  some  reporting  36  bushels 
per  acre.  Alsike  is  not  turning  out  well,  some  leaving  it 
on  the  ground  unhulled.  There  are  numerous  reports  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  neighborhood.  Eggs  were  never  known 
to  be  so  scarce  here  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Fulton  Co.,  Ohio.  j.  d.  p. 

The  fruit  prospect  is  not  as  good  as  was  anticipated 
by  the  bloom.  Baldwins  are  making  a  poor  show  and  the 
Tussock  moth  has  done  much  damage  in  some  sections ; 
in  some  orchards  they  have  eaten  into  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  apples.  Not  that  they  eat  all  the  apple, 
that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  they  only  eat  a  little  in  each 
apple,  but  as  this  was  done  when  apples  were  small,  the 
spot  grows  with  the  apple,  and,  of  course,  is  ruined  so 
far  as  the  barrel  is  concerned.  We  had  it  very  dry  up| 
to  July  18,  since  when  it  has  rained  so  much  that  much 
wheat  lias  grown  in  the  field,  or  shock ;  oats  are  shorty 
Corn  is  looking  well  but  is  late. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Ilay  harvesting  was  about  all  done  in  this  section  by 
July  21  and  farmers  commenced  harvesting  oats.  The  oat 
crop  will  be  light  in  this  county.  Wheat  was  only 
moderately  well  filled,  and  not  very  heavy  on  the  ground. 
Hay  was  an  average  crop.  Corn  was  doing  fine  until 
about  10  days  ago.  We  had  very  heavy  storms  which 
blew  it  down ;  what  was  not  broken  off  is  straightening 
up,  but  most  of  it  is  growing  crooked,  which  will  damage 
it  more  or  less  in  earing.  The  potato  crop  will  be  light. 
They  are  fair  size,  but  few  in  a  hill.  The  warm  showers 
are  bringing  pasture  on  nicely.  Peaches  and  apples  are 
not  a  full  crop  and  they  are  very  inferior.  Grapes  will 
be  plentiful  if  they  don’t  rot  before  ripening.  a.  l.  s. 

Monroe  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  had  a  tremendous  crop  of  hay  ;  wheat  probably  not 
as  good  as  usual.  Corn  crop  now  bids  fair  to  be  a’  good 
one.  The  heavy  rains  of  May  drowned  out  about  five 
acres  of  our  potatoes,  making  a  poor  looking  field.  I  am 
working  on  the  four-year-old  Alfalfa,  which  I  shall  plow 
up  this  Fall,  sow  in  oats  and  peas  next  Spring,  and  in 
August  again  seed  to  Alfalfa.  This  acre  lias  been  mowed 
now  four  years.  Last  Spring’s  frosts  lifted  and  destroyed 
one-third  of  the  plants,  and  the  grass  has  come  in  so  it  is 
necessary  to  break  it  up  and  reseed.  My  second  acre  will 
be  mowed  one  more  year  and  then  I  shall  plow  it  and  re¬ 
seed.  I  am  to  put  in  one  more  acre  in  August ;  that 
will  make  me  over  three  acres.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant. 
With  silage.  Alfalfa  hay  and  eorn-and-cobmeal  one  need 
not  go  off  the  farm  for  a  cow  feed.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


NOMINATIONS  THROUGH  A  PRIMARY 
ELECTION. 

Iowa  has  adopted  the  legal  primary  and  given  its  first 
trial.  The  facts  are  plain  that  no  party  dare  repeal  it  or 
pass  amendments  to  annul  its  effects  and  principle.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  best  political  coal-tar  dip  to  kill  off  the 
lousy  and  mangy  lot  of  bloodsuckers  that  infest  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  your  State.  When  the  fight  was  on  to 
pass  the  Iowa  primary  the  very  class  of  politicians  you 
have  listed  for  defeat  opposed  it.  Many  good  people  who 
are  averse  to  anything  new  or  innovations  opposed  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  innovation.  The  fact  leaked  out  that 
the  main  movers  in  it  wore  those  who  would  profit  by 
its  passing,  and  thus  put  our  present  governor  in  the 
Senate.  The  opposition  came  also  from  the  solid  delega¬ 
tion  Iowa  has  at  Washington,  as  it  would  make  Sena¬ 
torial  and  Legislative  seats  more  uncertain.  They  used 
the  powerful  Federal  machinery  in  Iowa  against  the  new 
passed  primary  law ;  then  transportation  companies,  that 
under  other  governors  in  this  State  practically  ran  the 
State  business  up  to  seven  years  ago.  It  was  done  largely 
through  a  pooled  office  in  Chicago  and  a  coterie  of  rail¬ 
road  attorneys,  and  the  use  of  the  free  passes.  The 
present  governor  had  so  interested  the  public  in  reforms 
as  to  arouse  the  whole  State.  The  measure  came  before 
the  Legislature  both  feared  and  advocated,  was  fought 
to  a  finish  and  won.  Extremely  bitter  feeling  yet  exists 
against  the  primary  measure  arid  law,  and  it  comes  only 
from  the  corporation  and  ring  organs  and  sources. 

Now  for  the  results.  The  first  Iowa  primary  was  an 
excitement  and  passage  at  arms  politically  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  It:  was  claimed  to  be  got  up  and  advocated 
especially  to  benefit  the  present  governor  of  Iowa  to  get 
Allison’s  seat  in  Congress.  Many  questions  came  up  in  the 
heated  discussion  and  canvass.  A  leading  one  is  age  or 
youth  a  qualification  for  office.  Is  a  life  tenure  of  office 
best  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  or  the  people  they 
represent?  If  rotation  in  office  is  a  proper  thing  in  the 
Presidential  office  of  the  United  States  why  is  it  not  wise 
for  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  have  fresh  representation 
from  society  that  has  progress  in  it  in  every  department? 
The  entire  State  machine  as  directed  through  a  powerful 
western  railroad  attorney  connected  with  the  C..  It.  &  O. 
R.  R.  system  suddenly  got  interested,  and  there*  was  some¬ 
thing  doing.  Two  years  previous  these  same  aggregations 


appeared  against  the  last  re-election  of  Governor  Cum¬ 
mings,  who  was  advocating  all  these  reform  measures. 
Then  the  State  was  fairly  carpeted  with  anti-reform  litera¬ 
ture  ;  every  daily  paper  in  Iowa  hut  one  seemed  under 
this  “system’s”  control.  Anti-reform  literature  was  in 
fact  overdone,  and  it  was  a  daily  occurrence  that  certain 
papers  were  presented,  two  and  three  daily  issues,  to  every 
reader  and  farmer  who  could  be  reached,  as  well  as  in 
town,  too.  This  literature  was  so  abundant,  free  copies 
for  months,  all  reading  one  way,  that  it  kept  coming  daily 
by  dray  wagonloads  to  local  post  offices,  not  one  day, 
but  every  day.  Farmers  here  made  estimates  at  the  cost 
of  this  part  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was  estimated  the 
cost  alone  of  sending  these  papers  in  this  State  two  years 
ago  against  our  present  governor  was  at  least  $350,000. 
He  was  lone-handed,  and  only  had  himself  and  the  few 
generous  dollars  of  interested  individuals  of  this  State  to 
help  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  was  borne  by 
the  machine  and  railroads  of  this  State  until  it  was 
too  heavy  a  burden  locally,  when  outside  railroad  help  was 
added.  In  that  contest  two  years  ago  newspapers  were 
actually  bought  and  sold  for  these  purposes  in  contested 
districts  and  places  that  were  close  between  “Progressives” 
and  “Standpatters.”  Not  only  passes  were  freely  offered 
and  so  freely  used  that  whole  trains  were  sent  through 
on  main  lines  of  railroads  entirely  of  traveling  passholders, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  actual  money  offers  were  made 
to  people,  if  they  had  influence,  to  travel  and  talk  against 
this  reform.  But  a  1  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  present 
governor  was  elected  by  a  small  majority.  This  created 
alarm,  and  the  last  Legislature  passed  laws  forbidding 
watering  of  stock,  forbidding  corporations  to  contribute 
to  campaigns,  and  compelling  candidates  and  party  central 
committees  to  publish  itemized  accounts;  passed  primary 
law  and  passed  two-cent  fare  law. 

Now  as  to  results  in  last  primary.  The  “Progressives” 
expected  to  win  and  elect  Governor  Cummings  over  our 
senior  Senator,  Mr.  Allison.  After  the  warmest  fight  be¬ 
fore  the  people  under  the  primary  Senator  Allison  won 
by  a  very  narrow  majority.  The  “Standpatters”  defeated 
Governor  Cummings.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  primary 
still  lives;  as  it  stands  now  the  opposition  to  if  cannot 
go  on  record  against  it  or  repeal  it  or  kill  it.  They  won 
it.  The  “Progressives”  have  the  control  of  the  State 
machinery  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 
The  party  is  divided  in  two  in  the  middle,  nearly  90,000 
“Progressives’  and  100,000  “Standpatters,”  and  the  na¬ 
tional  election  just  at  hand.  There  must  be  compromise 
and  effective  generalship  to  hold  party  supremacy  in  this 
State  this  year,  and  it  is  likely  with  such  conditions 
the  primary  law  is  a  fixed  thing  in  Iowa.  It  has  and 
will  do  away  with  the  whole  line  of  political  bunco  steerers 
and  farce  caucusing,  slating,  buying  and  selling  and  politi¬ 
cal  bargaining  of  public  service  that  has  been  the  rule 
in  the  past.  The  progressive  movement  in  the  dominant 
party  here  is  a  slumbering  volcano  that  is  liable  to  engulf 
whole  Senatorial  and  Legislative  delegations  to  both  State 
capital  and  Washington,  and  the  primary  now  has  given 
every  voter  a  chance  to  register  his  wish  secretly  as  he 
chooses  without  respect  to  chief,  boss  or  intimidation.  It 
costs ;  yes,  the  first  experiment  cost,  but  if  is  well-spent 
money  and  the  cost  that  has  been  unnecessarily  heavy  as 
any  experiment  would  be,  can  be  materially  reduced  as  it  is 
used  and  adapted  to  changed  conditions.  We  hope  that 
your  present  Governor  Hughes,  joined  by  the  rural  vote 
of  your  great  State,  will  use  his  power  arid  influence  with 
New  York  State  farmers  for  securing  the  primary  for  the 
Pe?Ple-  AN  IOWA  FARMER. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY.  N.  Y. — The  Watertown  Times 
gives  this  report  of  conditions  in  Jefferson  County,  N  Y  • 
“A  noticeable  feature  of  the  report  is  that  the  farms  in 
the  north  of  the  county,  which  have  been  devoted  to  hay 
from  time  immemorial  have  a  light  crop,  while  the  south¬ 
ern  dairy  farms  have  a  better  than  average  crop,  it 
suggests  that  the  old  hay  farms  have  been  overworked  and 
lack  fertilizing,  and  it  is  time  to  restore  them.  There  is 
no  lack  of  fertilizing  material  on  the  dairy  farms,  and 
their  meadows  yield  a  full  crop.  Of  other  crops  oats 
promise  a  bumper  crop.  Corn  is  doing  splendidly,  potatoes 
are  very  promising.  The  soaking  rains  of  the  present 
make  good  pastures,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  continued  to 
the  ruination  of  grain.  Altogether  the  year  promises 
well  to  the  farmers  of  northern  New  York,  and  the 
favorable  reports  correspond  with  those  in  the  West.” 

THE  HEN  AT  COLLEGE.— Prof.  C.  K.  Graham,  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  has  left  that  institution 
to  take  up  work  at  the  Normal  School  at  Hampton,  Va. 
Prof.  Graham  is  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  poultry 
keeping  that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  has  made  many 
friends  in  Connecticut.  As  evidence  of  this  feeling  the 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association  recently  gave  him  a  gold 
watch.  We  think  Prof.  Graham  and  Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell, 
have  done  great  service  in  giving  the  study  of  poultry 
keeping  good  standing  at  the  colleges,  for  Prof.  Graham 
says  with  much  truth  ;  “The  hen  is  to-day  the  greatest 
friend  our  agricultural  colleges  have,  and  vet  many  of  the 
college  authorities  do  not  seem  to  realize  it.  The  chicken 
department  of  a  college  is  the  one  and  only  department 
where  the  dairyman,  horticulturist,  mechanic,  banker  and 
child  can  meet  on  a  common  level.  It  is  the  only  de¬ 
partment  in  which  all  citizens,  whether  from  the  city 
or  country,  are  interested.” 

“SOAKED  CURD  CLEESE.” — Commissioner  Pearson,  of 
New  York,  says  that  complaints  have  been  made  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  this  cheese.  Therefore  he  issues  the 
following  circular  : 

“First — The  method  of  manufacture  of  such  cheese  in¬ 
corporates  foreign  water  in  such  product  and  washes 
certain  important  constituents  from  the  curd  thereof,  thus 
producing  a  commodity  which  cannot,  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  20  of  the  Agricultural  Law,  properly  be  called 
cheese,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  New  York  ‘  State  full 
cream  cheese  brand  upon  such  cheese  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Agricultural  Law. 

“Second — The  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  such 
product  branded  as  full  cream  cheese  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Law. 

“Third — If  such  product  is  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  upon 
the  market  it  should  be  branded  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  cheese  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Law.  As  an 
illustration,  a  proper  branding  might  be  ’Soaked  Curd 
Cheese,’  which  would  indicate  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and,  to  one  familiar  with  it,  that  foreign  water  to  some 
extent  had  been  incorporated  and  certain  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  milk  had  been  washed  out.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  here  involved  is  the  same  as  the  principle  requiring 
the  branding  of  the  product  made  from  skimmed  or  par¬ 
tially  skimmed  milk  as  skimmed  cheese  to  distinguish  it 
from  cheese  as  defined  in  the  statute. 

“A  non-observance  of  the  above  in  the  selling  or  ex¬ 
posing  for  sale  of  the  soaked-curd  product,  above  de¬ 
scribed,  will  be  a  violation  of  tho  Agricultural  Law  and 
will  make  it  incumbent  on  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  proceed  against  the  violators  for  the  recovery  of 
the  penalty  prescribed.” 

NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— The  Niagara  Falls  Journal 
speaks  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  Niagara  County. 
N.  Y. :  “Only  one  other  county  in  the  United  States  has 
more  apple  trees  than  Niagara.  Wo  also  have  large  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  even  quince  orchards.  Altogether  our  fruit 
output  is  enormous,  and  the  financial  returns  from  many 
farms  last  year  were  almost  beyond  belief.  The  most  pros¬ 
perous  people  in  Niagara  County  to-day  are  farmers.  The 
crops  may  not  be  quite  as  large  and  the  prices  may  range; 
lower  this  year  but  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  will 
undoubtedly  get  very  satisfactory  returns  in  the  aggregate. 
Niagara  is  a  section  of  diversified  farming  and  each  farm 
annually  has  a  variety  Of  crops  which  guarantee  an 
increase,  even  though  one  of  them  fail  wholly  or  in  part. 
In  the  towns  of  Porter  and  Lewiston  moneyed  men  from 
the  cities  have  purchased  quite  a  number  of  farms  and 
are  making  exterisive  improvements.  There  have  recently 
been  several  changes  on  the  river  road  between  Lewiston 
and  Youngstown.  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  also  makes 
the  territory  near  very  desirable.  Not  many  of  these  farms 
are  for  sale.  They  are  so  profitable  that  in  most  cases  the 
owners  can  find  no  better  investment.  In  a  few  cases 
where  an  estate  is  to  be  settled  or  a  man  has  acquired 
so  much  land  that  he  cannot  properly  supervise  opera* 
tions  upon  it,  property  is  placed  upon  the  market.” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

I  LAY  IN  SORROW,  DEEP  DISTRESSED. 

I  lay  In  sorrow,  deep  distressed ; 

My  grief  a  proud  man  heard ; 

His  looks  were  cold,  he  gave  me  gold, 
But  not  a  kindly  word. 

My  sorrow  passed — I  paid  him  hack 
The  gold  he  gave  to  me ; 

Then  stood  erect  and  spoke  my  thanks, 

And  blessed  his  Charity. 

I  lay  in  want,  in  grief  and  pain ; 

A  poor  man  passed  my  way ; 
lie  bound  my  head,  he  gave  me  bread, 

He  watched  me  night  and  day. 

How  shall  I  pay  him  hack  again, 

For  all  he  did  to  me? 

Oh,  gold  is  great,  hut  greater  far 
Is  heavenly  Sympathy  ! 

— Charles  Mackay. 

* 

Fine  white  linen  shirtwaists  of  a 
plain  pleated  tailor  model  have  colored 
hand  embroidery  down  the  front  pleat 
and  on  the  cuffs,  with  a  four-in-hand 
tie  or  small  bow  to  match.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
round  dots  of  two  sizes  arranged  in  a 
geometrical  pattern,  such  as  a  series  of 
diamonds  or  ovals;  in  some  cases,  small 
sprigs  were  used  with  the  dots.  The 
embroidery  was  worked  in  green,  blue, 
lavender,  brown  or  black.  Strips  of 
such  embroidery  for  use  on  shirtwaists 
would  be  simple  pick-up  work,  and  very 
effective. 

* 

A  pretty  dressing  sacque  is  made  of 
fine  smooth  unbleached  muslin  edged 
with  bands  of  flowered  cretonne.  The 
unbleached  muslin  is  also  used  for  sim¬ 
ple  shirtwaist  dresses,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  colored  linen.  The  skirts  have 
two  bands  of  the  linen,  and  the  waist 
is  plainly  made,  with  turn-back  cuffs, 
turn-down  collar  and  belt  of  the  linen. 
The  effect  is  really  very  pretty.  Sailor 
blouses  of  the  unbleached  muslin  are 
made  with  open  neck,  to  slip  on  over 
the  head,  and  are  liked  for  outing  wear. 
The  muslin  is  a  very  pretty  shade  of 
ecru,  is  very  strong  and  launders  easily. 

* 

A  delectable  huckleberry  shortcake 
requires  one  quart  of  huckleberries,  four 
cupfuls  of  flour,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
'milk,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  two  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder.  Sift  salt  with  the  flour  and 
baking  powder,  chop  in  the  shortening, 
add  the  milk  and  the  beaten  eggs  and 
mix  quickly  to  a  light  dough.  Roll  out 
the  sheets  to  fit  a  baking  dish,  making 
one  sheet  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  the  other  a  half  inch  thick.  Lay 
the  thinner  in  the  greased  pan,  spread 
the  berries  thickly  over  it,  sprinkle 
them  with  sugar  and  lay  on  upper 
crust.  Bake  about  20  minutes. 

* 

“If  ever’buddy  thought  before  they 
spoke  ther’  wouldn’t  be  enough  noise 
in  this  world  t’  scare  a  jay  bird,”  says 
Abe  Martin,  the  wise  man  of  Indiana. 
We  think  he  is  right;  moreover,  if  this 
principle  were  carried  out  there  would 
be  few  family  quarrels,  a  wonderful 
falling  off  in  neighborhood  squabbles, 
and  a  general  movement  towards  uni¬ 
versal  peace  that  would  discount  any¬ 
thing  so  far  accomplished  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Why  not 
take  the  advice  of  good  Mr.  Meagles,  in 
“Little  Dorrit,”  and  count  twenty  be¬ 
fore  giving  way  to  the  impulse  of  a 
hasty  reply — or  even  four  times  twenty, 
if  the  occasion  demands  it? 

* 

The  Melbourne  Australasian  tells 
how  four-year-old  Reggie,  brought  up 
on  a  distant  gold-field,  had  never  seen 
milk  save  that  which  is  scooped  out  of 
tins  and  mixed  with  warm  water.  His 
first  visit  to  a  farm  was  to  be  a  day  of 
wonderful  surprise.  The  cow  was 
milked  and  a  glass  of  fresh  warm  milk 
filled  for  him. 

“No.  fank-you,”  said  Reggie. 

He  was  pressed ;  became  timid  and 
embarrassed.  “No,  fank-you,”  he  re¬ 
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peated,  his  lips  quivering.  His  tormen¬ 
tors  forbore. 

“Why  didn’t  you  want  the  nice  milk?” 
his  mother  said  later  on. 

“No,  fank-you,”  he  said,  in  tones  that 
trembled  with  injury.  “Not  after  ze 
cow  had  it !” 

* 

Mint  sherbet  is  a  very  pleasantly- 
flavored  hot-weather  dessert.  Fresh 
tender  mint  leaves  are  bruised  slightly, 
then  add  a  cupful,  packed  down,  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  steep  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Add  the  grated  yellow  rind  and 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  cupful  of  sugar. 
Cover  and  let  infuse  until  cold.  Strain 
and  pour  into  the  can  of  the  freezer, 
packing  with  equal  quantities  of  ice  and 
salt ;  freeze  to  a  mush.  Remove  the 
dasher,  scrape  the  ice  from  the  sides  of 
the  can  and  let  remain  in  until  ready 
to  serve.  If  preferred,  the  following 
fruits  may  be  added  to  the  sherbet: 
To  the  quantity  mentioned  add  the  juice 
of  three  oranges,  a  cupful  of  pineapple 
juice  and  the  milk  from  one  cocoanut. 
Turn  into  the  freezer,  and  when  half 
frozen,  stir  in  the  stiffly  whipped  whites 
of  two  eggs. 

* 

A  New  York  man  who  was  recently 
convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
directed  his  efforts  against  aspiring 
poets.  He  sent  out  a  glowing  circular 
offering  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  words 
of  a  song,  stating  that  the  winner  of 
the  prize  would  be  sure  of  royalties 
amounting  to  $3,000  in  the  first  year. 
Of  course  a  remittance  was  required  as 
well  as  the  poem,  and  many  of  the  con¬ 
testants  sent  in  from  $10  to  $25,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  their  words  set 
to  music  and  published.  There  were  no 
returns,  however,  and  finally  some  of 
the  poets  brought  the  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Post  Office  authorities. 
Doubtless  there  are  others  still  unaware 
of  the  bogus  publisher’s  character,  who 
are  waiting  for  his  enterprise  to  bring 
them  fame  and  fortune.  This  man 
ranks  in  the  same  class  as  the  “easy- 
work-at-home”  frauds,  and  we  hope  he 
will  be  adequately  punished.  Such 
frauds  injure  society  in  more  than  a 
merely  financial  way,  for  by  preying 


upon  the  unsuspicious  and  the  needy, 
they  arouse  a  sense  of  resentment  that 
may  permanently  warp  the  struggling, 
and  bias  the  soul  towards  ignoble  things. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  dainty  corset  cover  fastening  down 
the  back  is  shown  in  6046.  The  corset 
cover  is  made  with  front  and  backs 
which  are  gathered  at  their  lower  edge 
and  joined  to  the  basque  portion,  the 
beading  being  arranged  over  the  seam. 
If  made  as  illustrated  the  trimming  is 
arranged  over  the  neck  edge  and  on  in¬ 
dicated  lines.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  2*4 
yards  24  or  32  or  ltyfc  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  2l/2  yards  of  insertion,  3  yards 
of  edging,  2  yards  of  narrow,  yard 
of  wide  beading  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  6047  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
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34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  simple  blouse  illustrated  can  be 
made  either  high  or  with  square  Dutch 
neck  and  with  plain  long  sleeves  or  with 
those  of  elbow  length.  The  waist  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back.  It  is  tucked 
over  the  shoulders  and  again  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  front.  The  long  sleeves  can  be 
tucked  or  gathered  at  their  lower  edges 
and  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs. 
The  elbow  sleeves  are  simply  gathered 
into  bands.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  21  or  24,  3^  yar.ds  32  or  2 y2 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  iy  yards  of 


,6061  Tucked  Blouse, 
32  to  42  bust. 


banding  when  Dutch  neck  and  elbow 
sleeves  are  used.  The  pattern  6061  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price,  10  cents. 

The  seven  gored  skirt  is  always  a 
graceful  and  attractive  one  and  this 
model  has  the  advantage  of  including 
the  latest  features  of  the  season.  It  is 
laid  in  two  plaits  at  each  seam,  and  it 
can  be  closed  either  at  the  left  of  the 
front  with  ornamental  buttons  or  in¬ 
visibly  at  the  back  as  liked.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  seven  gores.  The  plaits  ef¬ 
fectually  conceal  the  seams  and  are 
stitched  flat  well  below  the  hips.  It 
can  be  combined  with  waist  No.  6061  to 
make  a  one-piece  dress  by  stitching  to¬ 
gether  at  the  belt,  the  openings  of  waist 
and  skirt  meeting.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
9 yards  24  or  27,  yards  44  or  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6060  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch 
waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

A  Convenient  Corner. 

A  very  useful  wardrobe  can  be  con¬ 
trived,  as  everybody  knows,  out  of  a 
wide  board,  a  few  hooks  and  a  pair  of 
drapery  curtains.  The  space  to  be  uti¬ 
lized,  the  needs  of  the  person  using  such 
a  closet,  and  the  general"  character  of  the 
room  best  decide  in  what  fashion  hooks 
and  board  are  to  be  arranged,  but  for 
pure  good  looks  and  suitability  to  its 
surroundings  it  would  be  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  one  seen  in  the  guest  cham¬ 
ber  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 

The  room  was  not  large,  and  neces¬ 
sitated  placing  dressing  case  and  wash- 
stand  rather  near  each  other.  In  the 
corner,  between  the  two,  was  just  space 
for  the  wardrobe  in  question,  and  the 
guest  who  occupied  the  room  for  a  time 
last  Summer  found  the  arrangement  so 
convenient  that  she  resolved  that  what¬ 
ever  the  size  of  her  bedroom  hereafter 
she  should  not  be  content  till  just  such 
another  hanging  place  for  her  everyday 
garments  had  been  constructed.  The 
especial  good  looks  of  the  closet  in 
question  lay  in  the  good  taste  used  in 
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choosing  material  for  the  drapery,  and 
in  the  way  the  board  was  put  up  and 
covered.  Instead  of  being  used  as  a 
shelf  the  board  (or  probably  boards,  for 
the  space  they  covered  was  18  inches 
wide,)  were  nailed  to  the  side  walls  and 
across  the  corner  so  as  to  carry  the 
frieze  around  the  room  exactly  as  a 
built-in  closet  would  have  done  above 
its  door  way.  They  were,  of  course, 
put  up  before  the  room  was  papered, 
and  the  result  was  a  built-in,  perman¬ 
ent  look  much  superior  to  any  shelf  and 
drapery  arrangement^  The  board  in 
this  case  was  32  inches  long,  and  the 
18  inches  of  width  just  carried  the  full 
width  of  the  frieze.  A  brass  curtain  rod 
32  inches  long  and  just  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  board  carried  the  top  of 
the  curtains,  which  were  gathered  twice 
with  an  inch-wide  frill,  standing  above 
the  casing.  Figured  denim  of  fine  quality 
was  used,  and  the  blue  gray  of  its 
ground  tint  exactly  matched  the  darkest 
tone  in  the  wall  paper,  while  its  figures 
were  of  the  same  color  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  color  upon  the  walls.  The  color 
harmony  being  complete  such  a  ward¬ 
robe  is  less  conspicuous  than  if  bright 
or  contrasted  hangings  are  used,  and 
seems  more  a  part  of  the  room. 

If  plenty  of  wardrobe  hooks  be  placed 
in  a  space  even  no  larger  than  that  de¬ 
scribed  they  will  easilv  accommodate 
all  the  clothing  a  woman  need  have  in 
everyday  use.  Select  the  double-hooked 
sort  which  have  a  shank  for  screwing 
into  the  plastering  and  by  using  a 
bradawl  to  make  the  holes  and  find 
the  laths,  even  a  woman’s  skill  can  put 
them  up  neatly  and  firmly.  Place  the 
lowest  hook  in  the  angle  and  50  inches 
from  the  floor  and  it  will  carry  at  least 
three  dress  skirts  and  leave  room  on  the 
floor  for  shoes  or  a  low  hat-box.  Eleven 
hooks  were  used  in  the  little  wardrobe 
mentioned,  but  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  discovered  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  ever  hanging  two  things  upon 
one  hook,  and  so  being  obliged  to  take 
down  one  thing  to  get  that  beneath  it. 
She  had  put  three  hooks  in  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  four  upon  each  side  wall. 
Those  upon  the  side  walls  were  not  at 
the  same  heights  as  those  in  the  angle, 
nor  were  the  four  all  in  one  perpen¬ 
dicular  line.  This  spacing  spreads  the 
articles  evenly  over  the  walls  when  hung 


6060  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

up,  beside  making  it  more  easy  to  reach 
what  was  needed.  Nor  was  any  room 
wasted.  A  hook  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  ceiling  on  each  side  wall  made 
an  out-of-the-way  place  to  hang  hats, 
yet  they  were  easily  put  in  place  or 
taken  down. 

If  a  wardrobe  of  this  sort  was  to  be 
in  one’s  own  room  and  in  constant  use 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  contrive  a 
receptacle  for  shoes.  A  triangular  shelf 
the  size  of  the  floor  space  and  covered 
with  material  like  the  curtains  could  be 
put  in  to  rest  upon  the  upper  edge  of 
the  mopboard.  Cleats  could  be  nailed 
there  for  it  to  rest  upon,  or  it  could  be 
hung  with  screw  eyes  and  straight 
hooks.  Pins  made  of  wire  nails  with 
heads  cut  off  and  holes  for  them  to  fit 
into  would  be  better  than  nailing  the 
shelf  to  the  cleats,  because  it  could  then 
be  taken  away  when  the  floor  was 
swept.  A'  straight  flap  of  the  cloth 
reaching  to  the  floor  would  conceal  the 
shoes  beneath  the  shelf  and  also  keep 
them  from  dust.  augusta  rose. 
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Canning  Green  Beans. 

On  page  575  Mrs.  B.  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  canning  green  beans.  I  have  found 
the  following  most  simple  and  satisfac¬ 
tory:  Can  in  half  gallon  or  gallon 

buckets  such  as  syrup  comes  in.  I  save 
mine  for  this  purpose.  Prepare  your 
beans  as  for  a  meal  and  boil  until  done. 
Then  salt  as  for  the  table.  Do  not  add 
anything  else.  Pack  in  the  bucket  and 
cover  with  the  water  they  were  cooked 
in.  Put  the  lids  on  tightly,  after  first 
driving  a  nail  through  the  center  from 
the  under  side,  and  seal.  When  the 
beans  are  nearly  cool  and  all  steam  has 
escaped  at  the  nail  hole,  put  a  drop  of 
sealing  wax  over  this  also,  and  set  away 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  where  any  kind 
of  fruit  is  kept.  On  opening  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  addition  of  some  nice 
meat  fryings  and  a  little  heating.  If 
kept  until  beans  were  again  in  season, 
one  who  didn’t  know  they  were  canned 
would  never  guess  they  had  not  been 
picked  from  the  bushes  just  before.  I 
have  the  yellow  pods  without  strings. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  one  tell 
me  how  to  keep  endive  or  Winter  let¬ 
tuce  for  Winter  use.  Also  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  heads  of  other  lettuce  into 
the  Winter?  roxie  wood. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  we  lift  the  endive  plants  and 
set  them  in  boxes  of  soil,  placing  these 
in  the  potato  cellar.  The  soil  in  the 
boxes  is  watered  occasionally,  so  as  to 
keep  it  moist,  but  tbe  endive  plants 
should  not  be  wetted  as  it  induces  rot. 
If  the  cellar  is  too  light  to  blanch  the 
leaves,  put  boards  over  them.  We  re¬ 
gard  Winter  endive  as  a  salad  luxury. 
We  have  never  kept  true  lettuce  into 
the  Winter.  _ 

Notes  From  My  Kitchen. 

When  making  ground  cherry  pre¬ 
serves  last  Fall  I  had  about  half  a  can¬ 
ful  left  over.  Later  I  made  preserves 
of  citrons,  and  at  last  did  not  have 
enough  to  fill  a  can,  so  I  mixed  the  two 
together,  boiling  a  few  minutes,  and 
filling  the  can.  The  combination  looked 
very  pretty,  and  when  opened  a  short 
time  ago  we  found  it  a  beautiful  quivery 
jelly,  transparent  and  simply  delicious. 
We  wished  then  the  entire  output  had 
been  combined.  Often  we  stumble  on  a 
success,  as  it  were. 

I  preserved  some  yellow  tomatoes 
(pear  shaped)  last  Fall,  and  a  few  were 
quite  green,  just  began  to  turn  a  little. 
I  put  them  all  together,  and  I  find  they 
keep  their  form  perfectly,  and  the  flavor 
is  very  fine.  Another  year  I  hope  to 
make  more  and  will  preserve  before 
ripe.  After  taking  off  the  skin  sprinkle 
the  sugar  to  be  used  over  them,  let  stand 
over  night,  which  hardens  the  fruit; 
skim  from  the  juice,  boil  syrup  until 
thick  as  desired,  then  put  in  tomatoes 
and  cook  slowly  for  half  hour  before 
canning.  I  use  three-fourths  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  tomatoes,  using 
lemons  for  flavoring;  some  like  ginger 
root  better.  Fruit  is  very  scarce  this 
year,  and  high,  so  everything  is  utilized 
in  fruit  and  garden  stuff.  Pumpkins 
are  useful  in  so  many  ways  beside  pies. 
The  real  true  sweet  pumpkin  when 
stewed  down  thick  makes  a  good  sauce 
with  meats.  I  remember  at  my  old 
home  the  big  bowl  of  pumpkin  which 
flanked  the  platter  of  roast  pork  or 
beef,  and  the  big  spoonful  Mother  al¬ 
ways  put  in  the  johnny  cake,  which  gave 
it  a  flavor  which  was  delicious.  After 
being  prepared  for  pies  if  any  was  left 
over  we  considered  it  a  treat  to  have  a 
dish  of  it.  Dried  fruits  will  be  used 
more  extensively,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  despised  by  any  means  if  properly 
prepared,  soaking  over  night  and  cook¬ 
ing  slowly.  A  friend  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  a  friend  of  hers  put  up  300 
quarts  of  fruit  last  year;  she  had  over 
100  quarts  left  over,  which  came  in  very 
nicely  this  year  when  there  was  no 
fruit.  She  could  not  endure  seeing  it 
go  to  waste,  so  kept  putting  it  up,  al¬ 


though  only  herself  and  husband  in  the 
family.  I  learned  recently  that  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  rhubarb  when  cut 
ready  to  can  or  stew,  let  stand  a  few 
moments,  then  pour  off,  it  takes  away 
much  of  the  acid  and  requires  less 
sugar. 

Soda  is  better  than  salt  to  rub  tea 
and  coffee  stains  from  tea  cups,  etc.,  as 
it  does  not  scratch  delicate  china.  I 
have  tried  both  and  I  have  no  use  for 
the  salt  in  that  direction. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Jelly  Making. 

Having  made  various  kinds  of  jelly 
during  a  period  of  nearly  30  years  of 
housekeeping  without  a  failure,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  success  is  attributed  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cooking  the  fruit  before  strain¬ 
ing  and  measuring,  thus  getting  all  of 
the  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
rid  of  as  much  water  as  possible. 

In  making  jelly  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  bulk  of  all  fruit  juice  is 
water.  Water  boiled  with  a  like  amount 
of  sugar  yields  at  first  a  thin  syrup, 
then  a  thick  syrup,  and  then  sugar,  the 
water  having  passed  away  through  evap¬ 
oration.  Although  having  had  no  fail¬ 
ures,  it  is  assumed  that  when  a  fruit 
juice  containing  a  surplus  of  water  is 
boiled  with  an  equal  measure  of  sugar, 
the  thick  or  heavy  syrup  condition  is 
reached  with  little  or  no  indication  of 
jelly,  owing  to  the  surplus  of  both 
water  and  sugar.  It  -stands  to  reason 
that  continued  boiling  would  get  rid  of 
the  water,  but  not  the  surplus  sugar, 
and  the  color,  and  the  fine  fresh  flavor 
of  the  fruit  would  be  lost,  even  if  a 
thick  jelly  was  finally  obtained  and  in 
an  unscorched  condition. 

Fruit  for  jelly  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  for  marmalade,  cooked  to  a 
condition  of  collapse,  strained,  measured 
and  allowed  to  boil  before  adding  the 
sugar,  measure  for  measure.  When  the 
scum  begins  to  thicken,  test  with  a  cold 
silver  spoon  and  a  cold  saucer  until  a 
drop  of  jelly  will  keep  its  shape.  The 
scum  can  be  removed  just  before  plac¬ 
ing  jelly  in  glasses  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  waste..  For  the  present  writer  this 
process  has  never  failed,  always  yield¬ 
ing  a  jelly  and  never  a  heavy  syrup. 
Some  housewives  boil  their  fruit  juice 
and  sugar  by  the  clock,  20  minutes. 
But  suppose  the  clock  should  stop !  This 
supposition  recalls  a  passage  in  one  of 
Dickens’  stories  concerning  a  Christmas 
pudding.  “Suppose  some  one  should 
have  got  over  the  wall  of  the  backyard, 
and  stolen  it !”  medora  corbett. 


Late  Preserves. 

Some  of  the  very  best  preserves  may 
be  made  in  the  Fall,  when  work  is  not 
so  pressing,  so  if  you  have  missed  the 
seed  fruits  of  June  and  .July  do  not 
despair.  You  still  have  a  wide  range 
of  good  things  to  select  from,  and  will 
be  free  to  take  more  pains  in  making 
your  preserves. 

Crab  Apple  Preserves. — Core  but  do 
not  peel  bright  red  crabs.  Cook  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  till  almost  ten¬ 
der,  and  then  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar.  After  the  sugar  is  added  cook 
very  slowly  in  an  earthenware  crock  till 
a  rich  dark  color,  and  the  juice  will  be 
like  jelly. 

Grape  Preserves. — Pulp  the  grapes 
and  cook  the  inside  till  tender  enough 
to  free  from  the  seeds  by  passing 
through  a  colander.  Add  the  skins  and 
cook  slowly  till  done,  when  add  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar.  A  small  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ground  cloves  to  six  quarts 
of  preserve  improves  the  flavor  for 
some. 

Tomato  Preserves. — Select  small  yel¬ 
low  fruit  free  from  imperfections. 
Prick  each  tomato  once  or  twice  with 
a  fine  needle  (this  is  not  as  hard  nor  as 
tedious  as  it  sounds)  and  cook  without 
stirring  a  few  minutes.  Begin  with 
only  a  pint  or  so  of  water — just  suffi¬ 


cient  to  keep  from  burning — and  when 
thoroughly  hot  turn  over  the  fruit  a 
syrup  you  have  had  boiling  on  the  stove 
made  in  this  proportion — half  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Have  your  sugar  all  melted  before  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  fruit,  and  for  each  quart  of 
tomatoes  allow  the  half  pound  of  sugar. 
Slice  one  lemon  for  each  two  quarts  of 
fruit  and  cook  all  slowly  about  two  or 
three  hours  on  the  back  of  tbe  stove. 
If  made  right  this  will  be  a  rich  golden 
color  and  be  delicious.  Large  red  or 
yellow  tomatoes  can  be  used,  but  are 
not  as  pretty  as  the  small  ones. 

Plum  Jam. — Take  equal  parts  of  Dam¬ 
son  plums  and  sugar,  and  cook  slowly 
till  thick  and  smooth.  Stir  often  and 
add  a  small  quantity  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  just  before  sealing,  if  you  like  the 
flavor.  A  teaspoon ful  to  five  or  six 
quarts  will  give  just  a  hint  of  the  spice 
and  improve  the  jam. 

Lemon  Peach  Preserves. — Take  halves 
of  ripe  but  solid  peaches  and  drop  them 
into  boiling  syrup  made  by  taking  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  to  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  melted  add 
one  lemon  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and 
cut  the  lemon  into  eights  or  smaller 
pieces,  but  not  slices.  Cook  till  the 
lemon  looks  clear,  and  then  add  enough 
peaches  to  make  one  can.  Boil  hard  till 
the  peaches  are  transparent,  and  then 
can  with  plenty  of  the  syrup.  This  is 
rather  a  tedious  process,  but  it  pays, 
for  the  preserves  are  delicious.  Aim  to 
have  only  enough  peeled  fruit  to  keep 
from  turning  dark,  and  pop  it  at  once 
into  the  boiling  syrup.  Add  the  next 
sugar  and  lemon  to  the  syrup  in  the 
kettle  without  water,  and  proceed  with 
the  second  can  as  with  the  first. 

Pear  or  Quince  Preserves. — Cook 
either  fruit  in  plenty  of  water  very 
rapidly  without  stirring  till  done.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  granite  kettle  over  a 
hot  fire,  and  when  the  quarters  are 
tender  turn  the  hot  fruit  into  a  large 
stone  jar.  For  pears  use  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  and  for  quinces  three- 
fourths.  Place  the  jar  in  the  oven  and 
let  the  fruit  cook  for  several  days.  The 
thick  jar  will  hold  the  heat  almost  all 
night  if  a  stick  of  wood  is  left  at  bed 
time,  and  in  the  morning  the  cooking 
will  begin  again.  They  are  out  of  the 
way  of  dust,  and  may  remain  a  week 
if  necessary  before  canning.  All  pre¬ 
serves  should  be  thick  and  imbedded  in 
clear  syrup  if  properly  made. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

Cream  Raspberry  Tart. — Line  a  deep 
earthen  pie  dish  with  pie  crust  and  fill 
the  dish  up  with  the  berries,  sprinkling 
them  thickly  with  sugar.  Roll  out  an 
upper  crust  a  little  thicker  than  the 
under  crust  and  larger  than  the  top  of 
the  pie.  Spread  this  on  top,  but  do  not 
press  down  the  edges.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Make  a  custard  as  follows : 
Put  a  cup  of  rich  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
and  place  over  the  fire  to  scald.  Mix  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  corn  starch  with  a 
little  cold  water  or  milk  and  add  to  the 
hot  milk;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  Stir  and  cook  a 
moment,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and 
stand  the  dish  in  a  basin  of  cold  water 
and  stir  until  the  custard  is  cold.  When 
the  pie  is  baked  carefully  remove  the 
top  crust  and  pour  the  custard  over  the 
fruit;  replace  the  crust  and  let  the  pie 
get  perfectly  cold  before  serving  it. 


THERE;  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D  I  ETZ  ’  ’ 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbe  World 
Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


The  Old  Reliable” 


Ten  Days 9  Free  Trial! 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  it  ten  days  don't  pay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  Scy"£  *0T  t 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  oj/ers. 
it  Only  Costs  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 
Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  Chicago 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  la  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  IihihIh:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “Reliance.” 
livery  wringer  guaianteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


TOWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 


Have  RunningWatei" 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Free  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 
Rams  will  tell  you  how 
and  inexpensive  it  is.  Kama 
any  height.  They  pump 
wator  power.  No  troublo  or  ex- 
maintain.  Write  Today  foi 
BOOK  of  suggestions. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  Cltj 


FUMA 


nPRIBI  A  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  ™  ^  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  hut  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuina  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh. 
—  — “  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


We  have  had  35  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  out¬ 
fits  for  both  Custom  and 
Merchant  Cider  Mills. 

Our  Goods  Are  the  Standaro. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Boomer  &.  Boschert  Press  Co., 
312  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/TT  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


^  Three  fenerations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 

SM 


wREG.U.S.PAT.OFF.w* 

EDdystoNe 

PRINTS 

F ounded  l&jl 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Brown  on  the  market. 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to 
make  dressesof  such  rich,  fast,  and  stylish 
brown  calicoes.  This  beautiful  shade  can¬ 
not  be  moved  by  sunlight,  perspiration,  or 
soap.  The  up-to-date  designs  and  splen¬ 
did  quality  of  these  cotton  dress-goods 
give  unequalled  service  and  satisfaction. 

,  Beware  of  aii  imitations  Browns.  They  are  not 
•just  as  good.”  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  8impson- 
Budystone  Fast  Hazel  Brown,  write  us  his  name. 

We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

EXTRA  VALUE  OF  TESTED  HEIFERS. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  is  now  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  much  importance.  I  was  obliged  to 
have  four  cows  killed,  having  had  them 
examined  and  finding  that  they  did  not 
pass  the  test.  Owing  to  the  law,  which 
some  say  will  pass  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  that  all  cows  must  be  in¬ 
spected,  would  it  he  wise  to  raise  calves 
and  have  them  tested  and  so  guarantee 
them  when  you  sell  them  to  the  dairies 
as  heifers?  When  would  he  the  right 
time  to  make  the  test?  I  have  heard  of 
some  inoculation  like  vaccination  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  heifers  getting  tuberculosis  in 
later  years.  Is  there  anything  in  this? 

I  have  enough  roughage  to  winter  the  young 
stock;  then  in  the  Spring  I  put  them  on 
the  pasture.  The  extra  guarantee  would 
make  them  worth  more.  l.  e.  s. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Heifers  to  be  sold  under  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  tuberculosis  should  be 
tested  a  few  weeks  before  they  are 
offered  for  sale,  and  should  then  be  kept 
isolated  from  other  cattle.  If  L.  E.  S.’s 
herd  is  now  free  from  tuberculosis,  and 
if  his  buildings  have  been  properly  dis¬ 
infected,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
his  calves  will  be  all  right.  Moreover,  a 
large  percentage  of  healthy  calves  can 
be  raised  from  tuberculous  cows,  even 
when  allowed  to  suck  their  diseased 
dams,  provided  they  do  not  inhabit  the 
same  premises.  Calves  from  healthy 
cows,  and  which  had  always  been  kept 
with  healthy  cattle,  could  be  guaranteed 
sound  if  tested  just  before  they  were 
sold.  If  calves  were  bought  in  from 
outside  sources,  it  would  be  best  to  test 
them  when  about  six  months  old,  and 
again  before  offering  them  for  sale. 
Other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  heifers  sold  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  health  would  command  a 
better  price  than  those  not  guaranteed. 
There  is  a  method,  known  as  the  “Von 
Behring  Immunization  Method,”  where¬ 
by  cattle  can  be  inoculated  against  the 
disease.  This  is  said  to  have  proved 
very  successful,  although  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  practiced  to  any  great  extent 
on  this  continent. 

In  regard  to  a  State  law  requiring  all 
cattle  to  be  tested  with  tuberculin,  many 
important  questions  suggest  themselves. 
For  instance — will  it  be  possible  to  find 
enough  competent  men  to  do  the  work? 
With  all  of  these  men  (supposing 
enough  skilled  veterinarians  can  be 
found)  be  honest  enough  to  refuse 
bribes?  Will  all  owners  of  valuable 
cattle  stand  by  and  see  their  animals 
condemned,  if  they  can  prevent  it  by 
fair  means  or  foul  ?  Are  there  not 
thousands  of  animals  throughout  the 
State  which  would  react  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  and  yet  be  so  slightly 
diseased  that  no  harm  could  come  from 
the  use  of  their  milk  or  meat?  Would 
it  be  wise  to  sacrifice  valuable  purebred 
stock,  in  case  they  reacted,  when  with 
proper  precautions  their  offspring  could 
be  raised  into  healthy  animals?  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
present  themselves  to  a  casual  observer; 
there  are  many  others  of  equal  import¬ 
ance.  _  c.  s.  M. 

BEEF  CATTLE  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
for  various  reasons  are  not  making  a 
business  of  dairying,  but  are  keeping 
only  two  or  three  family  cows,  and  yet 
these  same  farmers  are  perhaps  raising 
hogs  or  growing  grain  as  a  specialty, 
and  therefore  have  considerable  rough- 
age  that  should  be  converted  into  beef 
profitably.  Corn  fodder,  oat  straw  and 
clover  hay  are  usually  abundant  on 
every  farm  of  much  size,  and  unless  fed 
to  cattle  or  sheep  must  be  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  perhaps  at  a  loss  finan¬ 
cially,  and  of  course  the  soil  suffers 
when  such  products  are  sent  off  the 
farm.  One  must  have  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture  if  the  cattle  are  to  be  finished  on 
grass ;  that  is,  the  pastures  must  not 
be  overstocked.  In  the  Winter  warm 
sheds  and  good  feed  racks  must  be  pro¬ 


vided,  so  that  a  minimum  of  feed  shall 
be  wasted. 

Selecting  the  cattle  is  half  the  battle. 
It  is  useless  to  raise  dairy  steers  and 
expect  top  prices  for  them  at  selling 
time.  The  straight  backs,  full  loins  and 
blocky  quarters  of  the  beef  breeds  or 
beef  grades  are  what  you  want  in  the 
feeders  you  select.  Usually  a  farmer 
has  two  or  three  calves  of  his  own  rais¬ 
ing,  and  if  he  can  use  more  he  may  buy 
some  calves  from  his  neighbors  at 
weaning  time,  and  thus  have  his  bunch 


SIIORT-IIORN,  BEEF  TYPE.  Fig.  282. 

of  cattle  even  in  age  and  size.  Where 
one  needs  a  carload  or  more  one  can 
get  range  calves,  or  a  stock  buyer  can 
get  a  bunch  of  native  stock  together  in 
a  short  time,  or  one  may  go  to  some 
large  stockyard  and  pick  the  calves  or 
older  stock  personally.  My  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  buy  some  calves  at  weaning 
time  three  to  six  months  old,  and  keep 
them  till  they  will  do  to  export.  I  fre¬ 
quently  keep  them  till  they  are  four 
years  old,  though  the  best  ones  are 
ready  at  three  years  for  the  market. 
To  bring  good  prices  cattle  must  be 


PUREBRED  HEREFORD  BULL 
283. 


Fig. 


well  finished,  and  we  cannot  get  the 
necessary  finish  while  the  cattle  are 
growing  without  heavy  feeding.  There 
are  a  number  of  problems  about  cattle 
feeding  that  each  farmer  must  work 
out  according  to  his  own  conditions,  and 
one  of  these  is  whether  he  shall  buy 
the  best  feeders  and  finish  for  the  best 
prices,  or  buy  common  stuff  and  sell 
for  whatever  is  offered.  In  my  own 
practice  I  get  as  good  calves  as  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  and  finish  them  for  the  higher 
prices,  and  I  usually  get  the  highest 
prices  paid  for  grass  cattle,  the  prices 


PRIZE-WINNING  ANGUS.  Fig.  284. 

varying  from  $4.50  to  $5.75  per  100  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years;  the  cattle  rang¬ 
ing  in  weight  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds 
as  three  and  four-year-olds. 

Those  who  buy  two-year-old  cattle 
for  a  short  feed  have  the  advantage  of 
getting  quicker  returns  from  their  in¬ 
vestment,  but  the  cash  invested  is 
greater,  and  such  cattle  are  sometimes 
so  stunted  that  they  never  do  as  well 
as  they  should.  Profitable  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  conducted  here  on  some 
high-priced  land;  $80  to  $90  per  acre, 
but  to  figure  a  profit  there  must  be  a 


margin  of  one  cent  per  pound  between 
the  buying  and  selling  price,  and  the 
value  of  the  manure  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  especially  if  much  corn  has  been 
fed.  On  cheaper  lands,  and  where  pas¬ 
ture  is  a  major  factor  in  the  plan  of 
feeding,  and  the  cattle,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  are  a  side  issue,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  their  profitableness.  Those 
who  own  cheap  lands  within  shipping 
distance  of  the  live  stock  markets  of 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  East 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston  are  in¬ 
deed  fortunate,  and  that  such  land- 
owners  are  not  living  up  to  their  advan¬ 
tages  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  cattle  from  the  Middle 
West  go  to  these  markets  to  supply  the 
immense  demand  there. 

As  to  marketing  the  cattle,  the  small 
'feeder  must  depend  on  the  local  shipper 
to  buy  his  cattle,  and  right  here  I  will 
say  that  a  little  business  sense  comes  in 
good  play.  The  local  shipper,  if  he 
has  to,  will  pay  within  75  cents  per  100 
of  the  market  price  of  your  grade  of 
cattle,  but  will  pay  less  if  you  let  him. 
The  larger  feeder  with  a  carload  or 
more  should  have  no  trouble  to  sell  his 
cattle  and  he  may  deal  direct  with  the 
live  stock  commission  houses  to  advan¬ 
tage.  I  am  not  an  extensive  feeder  of 
cattle,  but  from  experience  I  know  that 
a  farmer  with  some  good  cattle  ready 
for  market  need  not  hunt  a  buyer.  The 
pictures,  Figs.  282,  283  and  284,  show 
some  beef  types  of  cattle.  The  three 
great  breeds  represented,  Short-horn, 
Angus  and  Hereford,  are  the  most 
prominent  of  all  beef  cattle. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Montana  Live  Stock. — Groat  develop¬ 
ment  is  taking  place  throughout  the  entire 
West,  and  Montana  in  particular.  Many 
changes  in  methods  are  being  brought  about. 
The  day  of  the  great  range  herds  of  either 
cattle  or  sheep  has  about  ended.  One  of 
the  largest  operators  in  sheep  told  me  last 
Fall  that  the  day  had  already  arrived  when 
many  of  the  western  sheep  and  cattle  must 
necessarily  be  finished  here  in  the  West; 
that  with  our  Alfalfa  and  grains  which  we 
can  produce  in  abundance  it  can  easily  be 
done,  and  then  again  much  live  stock  is 
moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  Is  in¬ 
creasing  yearly,  hut  it  is  my  opinion  that 
either  the  sheepman  or  cattleman  who 
makes  a  success  of  this  business  in  the 
future  must  grow  his  own  stuff,  using  blood 
to  bring  the  best  results;  then  crowd  them 
from  the  lime  they  are  born  until  mar¬ 
keted.  A  friend  of  mine  here  in  Montana 
is  following  this  plan  with  cattle,  market¬ 
ing  about  GO  per  cent  of  his  calves  at  about 
11  months  old,  balance  at  about  21  months, 
and  is  realizing  more  per  head  than  the 
range  men  do  for  four-year-olds.  He  cap¬ 
tured  three  prizes  at  International  this  year. 

J.  B.  L. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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■•V-WIMALS’ 
_ _  ;  FRIEND 

Kills  every  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  &11  insect  pests 
off  cows  inpuBtu  re  longerthanany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  otters  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  ue  $1  for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  SHOO- FLY  to  protect200  cows.  Name  express  of¬ 
fice.  $1  returned  if  cow  snot  protected.  Free  booklet 
Shoo- Fly  Mfc.  Co..  1317  N.  lOtli  St..  l’hlla..  Pa. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  tine  Jot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 

A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
Good  wine  Jr., Potomac,  Ver.Co., III. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

A  f  f>  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v*  1  ,  *  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

nUin  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UniU  Infilll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CALVES 

Bred  and  Owned  by 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  Marksboro,  New  Jersey. 
Who  has  other  Dutch  Belted  Stock  for  sale. 
Young  Calves  a  Specialty. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CI.OTHII.UE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALVES^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
bad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui, I.  Calves. 
A.  A.  OORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

J^L^HOUOHTON^^ec^jjBrattleboro^^Vt. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  lew  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Hulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  1  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  seo  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK.  Avon.  New  York. 

Sf.  Lambert  Jerseys 

One  Heifer,  five  months  old;  three  Bulls,  three 
to  five  months  old.  All  solid  color.  Sire  the  best 
bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  in  Pennsylvania. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa« 

POP  CAI  C-2  Choice  Jersey  Bulls,  6  and  9 
lUll  OI4LC  months  old.  Dams  large  milkers 
and  high  testers.  From  Imported  Sire.  Oldest  one 
fit  for  service.  A.  H.  Goodrich, Auburn, R.D.3.N.Y. 

CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  iu  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wislxes.  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier’s  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  boars  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  book,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  , 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires! 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


F 


ine  Berkshire  Pigs  farrowed  March  23d.  Highclere 
Strain  $7.  Beautiful  Collie  Puppies  $5.  $8  and  $10. 
Hawthorne  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  II.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Lincoln  and  Hampshire  Down  Sheep;  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

Headed  by  our  famous  herd  null  PRINCE  YMBA  SPOFFORD-  whose  dam,  Yniba  8d*s  Pledge  Cloth ilde  sold  for  $6000,  has  A.R.O* 
record  of  G43.9  lbs.  milk,  30.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  2C29.3  lbs.  milk,  121.34  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  100.5  lbs.  milk  in  1  day* 
His  Sire’s  dam  Katy  Spofford  Corona  holds  World’s  champion  Jr.  3  year  old  record  of  590.65  lbs.  milk,  26.02  lbs.  butter  in  7  days* 
Write  us  your  needs  in  Holsteius  or  come  aud  select  for  yourself,  (either  secures  au  honest  and  satisfactory  deal.) 

E.  H,  KNAPP  &  SON, . Route  1,  FA1IIUS,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Shoe  Boil. 

I  hare  a  tliree-year-old  colt  that  has 
a  swelling  on  his  front  leg  just  below  his 
shoulder,  not  lame.  Some  say  it  is  a  shoe 
boil  and  it  cannot  be  taken  off.  Please 
let  me  know  if  it  can  be  taken  off  and  what 
will  cure  it.  I  have  been  putting  liniment 
on.  E.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

Certainly  it  can  be  taken  off — with  a 
knife :  and  that  is  the  best  treatment  in  a 
chronic  case  of  “shoe  boil’’  that  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  soft  stage  to  the  one 
where  the  tumor  has  become  hard  (fibroid). 
The  colt  should  be  kept  tied  up  so  that  the 
part  will  not  be  further  bruised  on  the 
floor  of  stall.  External  applications  are 
useless  unless  at  the  start  of  the  trouble. 
If  fluid  is  present,  and  it  does  not  become 
reabsorbed  in  two  weeks  when  colt  is  kept 
tied  up  and  the  part  is  bathed  twice  daily 
with  hot  water,  then  have  it  opened  and  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  veterinarian,  or,  if  that  is 
impossible,  open  it  freely  and  pack  the 
cavity  once  daily  with  oakum  saturated  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Catarrh. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  cow  with  a  trouble 
in  her  head  and  nostrils ;  she  cannot  breathe 
at  times  through  her  nostrils,  and  has  a 
discharge  through  nose.  The  cow  is  a  Jer¬ 
sey.  Please  give  me  some  remedy  for  her. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  a. 

We  would  advise  having  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin  to  make  sure  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  does  not  cause  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  the  discharge  described.  It 
may  be  chronic  catarrh,  and  in  that  case 
treatment  will  scarcely  prove  profitable  un¬ 
less  the  cow  happens  to  be  valuable  for 
breeding  purposes.  Treatment  would  con¬ 
sist  in  giving  tonics,  such  as  a  two-dram 
dose  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  twice  daily 
for  10  days,  and  then  changing  to  one 
dram  doses  of  iodide  of  potash  night  and 
morning  for  two  weeks,  or  at  least  until 
the  cow  shows  signs  of  “iodism,’  such  as 
slobbering,  discharge  from  eyes,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  scurfy  skin.  The  medicines  re¬ 
ferred  to  cannot  safely  be  given  to  a  cow 
in  calf,  and  the  iodide  of  potash  will 
cause  emaciation  and  greatly  diminish  the 
milk  flow.  In  such  cases  it  also  is  well  to 
sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  in  the  manger  and 
to  syringe  the  nostrils  once  dally  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  tannic  or  gallic 
acid  in  a  pint  of  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Wind-Sucking  Mare. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  fine  young  mare 
bought  this  Spring,  sound  every  way,  but  a 
wind-sucker.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it,  or 
any  way  to  stop  her?  j.  w.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  bad  habit  or 
vice  when  thoroughly  established.  Buck¬ 
ling  a  strap  fairly  tight  around  the  neck 
just  back  of  throat  latch  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  the  animal  also  should  be  kept 
in  a  box  stall  from  which  everything  has 
been  removed  upon  which  the  teeth  or  chin 
could  be  rested  to  perform  the  act  of  crib¬ 
bing  and  wind-sucking.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  habit  is  performed  without 
resting  or  fixing  the  teeth  on  a  manger  or 
other  object.  a.  s.  a. 

Joint  Disease  of  Foal. 

I  have  a  colt  from  a  purebred  Percheron 
horse  and  very  large  young  mare.  When 
the  colt  was  about  eight  days  old  it  began 
to  swell  just  below  the  knees  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  front  legs ;  it  is  now  four  weeks  old 
and  is  still  getting  worse.  The  place 
seems  to  be  soft  as  though  it  was  full  of 
water,  and  the  colt  seems  to  be  losing  the 
use  of  its  ankle  joints.  When  it  is  walk¬ 
ing  it  sometimes  fails  to  get  its  foot  out 
far  enough,  and  its  foot  doubles  back  and  it 
stumbles.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  it?  p.  L.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

While  one  cannot  be  certain  without  an 
examination  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
soft  swelling  contains  pus,  and  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  infection  of  the  navel  at 
birth.  To  prevent  such  cases  the  mare 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place  at  foaling 
time,  and  the  navel  of  the  foal  at  birth 
should  be  well  wetted  with  a  1-500  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  this  application 
should  be  repeated  twice  a  day  until  the 
navel  is  perfectly  healed.  In  this  way 
filth  germs  are  killed,  and  so  an  abscess 
does  not  form  at  the  navel  or  secondary 
abscesses  in  the  joints.  In  some  cases  the 
infection  is  slight,  and  abscesses  form 
slowly  and  a  considerable  time  after  birth. 
The  case  in  question  may  be  one  of  this 
kind.  The  swelling  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  if  pus  is  present,  and  if  pus 
is  found  it  will  have  to  be  liberated  by  a 
free  opening,  after  which  we  would  inject 
once  daily  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  of  iodoform  in  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Internal  treatment  also  is  necessary 
and  consists  in  giving  three  times  daily  a 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce 
of  tincture  of  echinacea  and  water  to  make 
half  a  pint.  If  pus  is  not  found  then  we 


would  simply  rub  in  iodine  ointment  each 
other  day  and  at  the  same  time  a  splint 
and  bandages  should  be  applied  to  support 
the  weak  fetlock  joint.  a.  s.  a. 

Difficulty  With  Cows;  Unthrifty  Sow. 

1.  I  have  a  six-year-old  cow  that  stopped 
giving  milk  without  the  least  sign  of  cause. 
She  is  one  of  my  best  milkers  and  appears 
perfect  in  every  way.  My  man  said  she 
probably  sucked  herself,  so  we  kept  her  in 
stanchion  over  night.  2.  I  have  a  sow  that 
is  a  year  old.  She  is  almost  just  skin,  hair 
and  bones.  Her  hair  stands  up  and  out,  so 
she  does  not  look  poor.  What  ails  her? 

3.  I  have  a  two-year-old  purebred  Jersey 
that  has  given  bloody  milk  out  of  one  teat. 
It  is  dry  now.  No  cause  is  discoverable. 

4.  A  nine-year-old  high-grade  Jersey  whose 

milk  tested  6.8  in  June,  milks  so  hard  out 
of  the  two  hind  teats  (for  two  weeks  past) 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  milk 
from  them.  The  two  hind  teats  are  about 
dry.  The  two  fore  teats  are  normal.  What 
is  the  cause?  n.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  You  do  not  say  if  the  self-sucking  act 
was  discovered  to  be  the  cause.  If  It  was 
it  may  be  prevented  by  putting  a  halter  on 
the  cow  and  attaching  to  it  a  straight  bit 
so  that  it  will  come  low  down  in  her  mouth 
toward  the  muzzle.  An  attack  of  indiges¬ 
tion  often  causes  sudden  stoppage  of  milk 
flow.  2.  The  sow  should  be  slaughtered 
and  examined,  as  tuberculosis  or  some 
chronic,  incurable  trouble  doubtless  is  pres¬ 
ent,  and  she  would  not  be  worth  treating. 
If  worms  happened  to  be  the  cause  there 
would  of  course  be  some  chance  of  saving 
her,  but  as  to  that  we  are  unable  to  ad¬ 
vise.  3.  A  blow  or  other  injury  often 
causes  garget  and  bloody  milk.  In  that 
case  the  affected  quarter  may  not  regain 
its  milk-giving  function.  No  treatment  can 
be  given  while  she  is  “dry.”  4.  It  may  be 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  teat  bistoury  and 
dilators  to  enlarge  the  milk  ducts  so  that 
milking  will  become  easy,  but  such  opera¬ 
tions  require  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

A.  s.  A. 


DAIRY  QUALITY  OF  A  SOW. 

F.  D.  Squiers  criticises  the  statement 
made  on  page  512  about  the  amount  of 
milk  given  by  a  sow.  We  have  hunted 
up  the  figures  and  give  them  below : 

Our  statement  about  the  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  a  sow  was  based  on  some 
experiments  conducted  by  W.  A.  Henry 
and  F.  W.  Woll  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  1897.  They  took  four 
sows  out  of  a  lot  of  18,  selecting  the 
quiet  animals,  which  were  not  so  easily 
disturbed  as  the  others.  In  order  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  milk  given 
by  these  sows  the  pigs  from  each  one 
were  confined  away  from  the  sows  in  a 
pen  by  themselves.  For  periods  of 
three  days  and  at  intervals  of  two  hours 
by  day  and  from  four  to  five  hours  by 
night  each  litter  of  little  pigs  was  put 
together  in  a  basket,  and  weighed. 
After  weighing  they  were  placed  with 
the  sow  and  as  soon  as  they  were  done 
feeding  they  were  again  taken  away, 
placed  in  the  basket  and  once  more 
weighed.  The  difference  in  the  two 
weights  was  credited  to  the  milk  given 
by  the  sow.  This  went  on  for  three 
days,  then  after  two  weeks  the  same 
plan  was  carried  out  for  three  days 
more,  and  after  another  interval  for 
three  days  more,  an  average  being  made 
ot  all  the  figures.  Four  sows  together 
took  care  of  27  pigs.  The  sows  weighed 
from  220  to  438  pounds,  the  heavier 
ones  being  two  years  old.  One  sow,  a 
Poland-China  two  years  old,  weighed 
438  pounds,  and  she  had  seven  pigs  to 
care  for.  She  was  given  a  daily  ration 
of  four  pounds  of  shorts,  four  pounds 
of  cornmeal  and  eight  pounds  of  skim- 
milk.  Shortly  after  farrowing  this  sow 
gave  3.4  pounds  of  milk  per  day  as  an 
average  of  the  three  days.  Two  weeks 
later,  when  the  milk  was  weighed  again, 
she  averaged  8.3  pounds,  and  still  later 
5.8  pounds,  giving  an  average  of  5.8 
pounds  per  day  for  the  entire  period  of 
the  experiment.  The  highest  yield  in 
any  one  day  was  8.7  pounds,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  weighing  the  pigs  before  and 
after  feeding.  As  nearly  as  possible 
accurate  samples  of  the  milk  were  taken 
from  the  sows  for  analyses,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  samples  were  ex¬ 
amined.  The  average  of  all  the  sam¬ 
ples  showed  19.65  of  total  solids,  8.24 
per  cent  of  fat  and  11.41  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat.  The  richest  of  the  sows’ 


milk  contained  9^2  per  cent  of  fat.  To 
the  criticism  that  six  pounds  of  milk 
could  not  possibly  provide  the  food  for 
a  litter  of  seven  pigs,  Prof.  Woll  says 
that  this  milk  contains  twice  or  even 
three  times  as  much  fat  as  the  average 
cow’s  milk,  and  very  much  more  than 
skim-milk  ordinarily  fed  to  pigs.  Prof. 
Woll  points  out  that  taking  the  average 
of  all  the  sows  for  the  entire  period  we 
have  a  daily  yield  of  3.37  pounds  of  fat 
per  day,  which  would  amount  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  butter.  He  says 
that  for  an  animal  weighing  one-third 
or  less  than  the  average  cow  this  stamps 
the  sow  as-  a  fair  dairy  animal,  es¬ 
pecially  when  her  milk-producing  facul¬ 
ties  have  received  no  thought  from  the 
breeder  or  feeder. 


TRUE  TESTS  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

I  note  the  article  on  “What  do  the 
Tests  Prove?”  on  page  565.  I  think  it 
is  generally  recognized  among  dairy¬ 
men,  especially  those  who  keep  records 
of  production  of  individual  cows,  that 
the  yield  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
milk  or  butter  fat  for  a  short  time  at 
the  beginning  of  a  milking  period  is 
little  indication  of  their  standing  in  a 
herd  with  regard  to  profit.  There  has 
been  established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  National 
Dairy  Register  which  is  based  on  yearly 
records  only.  Purebred  cows  of  any 
breed  registered  in  breeding  associations 
which  are  cooperating  in  the  National 
Dairy  Register  of  Merit,  and  which  in 
a  test  of  a  year  produce  not  less  than 
from  6,500  pounds  of  milk  if  just  two 
years  old  at  beginning  of  test  to  10,000 
pounds  as  a  mature  cow  five  years  old 
or  over,  or  from  250  to  360  pounds  of 
butter  fat  according  to  age,  may  be 
registered  in  this  list. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
has  practically  the  same  rules,  except 
that  a  cow  must  yield  up  to  both  a  spe¬ 
cific  amount  of  milk  and  also  of  butter 
fat.  To  be  admitted  to  their  “Record 
of  Performance”  the  Canadian  breeders 
of  Ayrshires  require  in  addition  to  the 
record  of  a  year’s  performance  that 
their  cows  freshen  within  15  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  test,  also  in 
four-year-olds  and  mature  cows  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  previous  period  of  lac¬ 
tation  must  not  be  more  than  15  months 
before  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

I  believe  the  Canadians  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  that  such  records,  especially 
if  supplemented  by  photographs  of 
stock,  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  selection  of  purebred  cattle. 

_  o.  w.  B. 

Silage  Decaying  "Wood. — Does  silage  de¬ 
cay  or  preserve  the  wood?  Any  silo  will 
last  much  longer  and  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  kept  painted  on  the  outside  and 
oiled  or  treated  with  some  good  wood  pre¬ 
servative  like  carbolineum  on  the  inside. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  silo  inside 
a  barn,  as  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  room, 
and  no  good  can  come  from  it.  The  juice 
from  the  silage  will  decay  the  silo  rather 
than  preserve  it.  Of  course  the  lower 
part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  silage 
for  the  longer  periods  will  decay  first. 
The  moisture  in  the  material  naturally  set¬ 
tles  to  the  lower  part,  also  aiding  it  to 
decay  more  rapidly  unless  proper  care  is* 
taken  to  prevent  it.  c.  s.  a. 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  Uke  a  window, 
ralseover  cows’  heads 
cleaning  trough  and  watering. 


Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KentMfjLCOj^MKeti^t^or^tklnsonjJjVls^ 


THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 


Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL5EPARAT0R  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


SPAVIN  CURL 


i  Never  falling  cure  for  Spavin,  1 
YCiirb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  all  I 
1  Lameness.  Also  a  great  fain- 1 
Illy  liniment.  SI  a  Bottle;  SI 
J  for  SB.  Ask  druggists.  I 
•“Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free! 
fat  drug  stores  or  address 
Dr.  B.  i.  KKNDAM,  COMPANY 
Knosburg  Falls,  VL 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOKOUGHPIN,  but 


AgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  #'2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

AIJSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
#1.00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari¬ 
cocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments, Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Bain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.O.F.  88  Monmouth  St,.SDringtielil  Mass 

MINERAL* 
riHEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


$3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ®  for  descrlptlvo  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  P* 

MIheMM® 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  audThrout 
trouble*.  25 years  iu  use  proveB  ita 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
r  cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 

iV**1  makeaSOo  caufor  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Kx- 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_ _  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

ran  down,  but  it  doea  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heavea.^AU 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet* 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


HALLOS 


/ 

J  nth. 

U  our  n 


^\J 

Hi  lig-  VI 


Would  you  learn  WHY  Harder  Silos 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  while 
others  have  come  and  gone  ?  Send 
new  Silo  Book.  It  gives  facta  and  _ 
urcs  about  silos.  It  tells  why  Harder  Silos  aro 
used  exclusively  by  “Uncle  Sam”  and  the  majority 
of  the  Eastern  State  Governments.  It  tells  why 
careful  individual  dairymen  everywhere  prefer 
them.  It  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  old¬ 
est  continuous-opening  silo  builders  In  the  U.  S. 
Write  today.  HABDKK  JIFU.  COMPANY, 

'  Box  11  COIiLKSKILL,  NkW  YORK. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN’ 

SILOS 


Ip  and 
finest  selected  material. 
Strong,  rigid,  substantial. 
Absolutely  without  equal. 
Fully  GUARANTEED. 

Write  NOW  for  particulars. 

CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Little 

[Tilings* 

)Teii 

on  the  dairy  cow —  , 
none  more  than  how  , 
sho’ssalted.  Is  she  over¬ 
loaded!  Neglected  I  Is 
[  the  salt  pure  i 

COMPRESSED 
PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

settle  things  In  her  favor.  In  convenient 
holders  rlghtat  hand.  She  takes  it  as  she  wants 
It.  always  enough,  never  too  much.  It  costs 
little;  It  pays  big  Get  free  book  for  proof. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO., 

(Patentees  and  llfrs.) 

Station  C  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  j 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81 ,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  I,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

I  just  received  a  circular  from  Stevens 
&  Simpson  &  Co.  I  have  written  them  “I 
do  not  like  your  advertisement  in  The  R. 
N.-\r.  It  does  you  no  good.”  This  part  of 
your  paper  is  very  valuable  and  the  farm' 
ers  appreciate  your  bravery.  n.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkins  indicates  one  good  way 
for  farmers  to  use  postage  stamps.  As 
we  have  frankly  stated  again  and  again, 
the  only  power  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  is 
what  comes  from  its  readers.  We  point 
the  way  and  put  up  the  target.  When 
readers  put  on  the  stamps  the  work  is 
done.  This  is  the  way  to  show  unfair 
dealers  that  the  concern  of  one  is  the 
concern  of  the  whole  Rural  family. 
Thus  the  larger  the  family  of  read¬ 
ers  the  more  power  and  the  more 
stamps !  Every  new  10-cent  reader 
helps,  because  he  is  sure  to  become  a 
regular  subscriber  and  help  push  the 
good  men  up  and  the  frauds  down.  A 
few  more  letters  like  that  from  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  those  notes  which  deco¬ 
rate  this  column  would  be  paid. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  a  paper  of  Arthur  P. 
Thompson,  of  Scranton,  l’a.,  a  great  grower 
of  ginseng  and  other  seeds,  and  mushroom 
spawn,  etc.  I  corresponded  with  him.  and 
he  finally  induced  me  to  buy  some  shares 
of  stock.  He  at  the  time  said  he  was 
going  to  issue  $250,000  in  a  stock  company 
called  the  Thompson  Seed  Company,  of 
which  he  was  to  remain  president.  I 
finally  purchased  25  shares  of  stock  at  $1 
per  share,  fully  paid  stock,  and  after  the 
company  formed  they  induced  me  to  in¬ 
crease  to  200  shares  on  installments  like 
the  first.  I  sent  money  to  them  from 
time  to  time  for  the  first  25  shares,  and  15 
shares  I  had  no  receipt  for,  so  I  didn’t 
take  the  other  175  shares.  I  kept  hearing 
from  the  said  company  after  to  take  up 
the  other  shares,  so  I  wrote  them  that  I 
hadn’t  any  assurance  of  ever  getting  any 
dividend  from  what  I  had,  as  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  receipt  for  only  10  shares  of  the 
first  25  shares  that  I  bought,  and  for 
which  I  had  paid  in  full.  They  looked  it 
up.  so  thev  wrote  me,  and  could  find 
nothing  of  ‘it  on  file,  but  they  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  old  bookkeeper  for  being  in¬ 
competent,  and  they  found  other  mistakes 
for  which  he  was  at  fault,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  sent  me  a  receipt  for  25  shares  paid 
in  full,  saying  that  they  would  stand  the 
loss,  and  that  they  should  pay  a  dividend 
on  all  full-paid  stock,  but  I  haven’t  heard 
from  them  since.  Is  there  any  such  com¬ 
pany  doing  business  that  you  know  of? 
They  wrote  me  that  stocks,  or  shares 
rather,  were  worth,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  some  $200  to  $300  per  share.  I 
would  like  to  sell  my  shares  out.  Can  you 
find  out  and  let  me  know  about  them? 

Massachusetts.  f.  a.  s. 

We  print  the  above  letter  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  wisdom  of  keeping  these  unre¬ 
liable  papers  out  of  your  homes.  The 
subscription  may  cost  you  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  but  yourself  or  some  one  of  your 
family  may  be  induced  to  answer  some 
of  the  fake  advertisements  with  which 
these  cheap  papers  are  filled  that  may 
cost  you  several  hundred  dollars  in  the 
end.  A  larger  proportion  of  fakers  have 
taken  up  the  ginseng  business  than  any 
other  we  know  about — presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  general  knowledge 
about  the  possibilities  of  successfully 
growing  it.  This  concern  was  no  doubt 
organized  with  a  view  to  securing 
money  from  just  such  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestors.  Thompson  is  probably  work¬ 
ing  a  similar  scheme  to  get  easy  money 
on  some  other  stock  company  by  this 
time. 

The  business  of  enlarging  family  pic¬ 
tures  seems  to  offer  a  most  lucrative 
field  for  the  operation  of  oily-tongued 
agents.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an 
agent  in  this  line  of  work  who  did  not 
try  to  work  some  scheme  to  relieve  the 
customer  of  a  few  extra  dollars.  We 
print  the  following  letter  as  a  warning 
te  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  listen 
to  the  alluring  arguments  of  these  sales¬ 
men  : 

I  wish  you  would  warn  your  readers 
about  an  agent  or  salesman  for  a  firm  in 
Chicago.  lie  is  very  ‘‘slick offers  to 
enlarge  a  picture  for  $1.98,  said  picture 
to  bo  10x20  inches  and  the  $1.98  pays  for 
it  without  frame.  When  picture  arrives  it 
is  in  a  frame  costing  $3  or  $4,  and  of 
course  you  are  supposed  to  take  the  frame, 
as  you  have  signed  a  paper.  I  saw  one 
of  the  papers,  and  think  you  would  not 
have  to  take  the  frame.  I  know  one 
place  where  he  took  an  order,  two  pictures 
•n  one  photograph,  charged  them  $4.90  for 
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the  picture,  then  the  amount  for  frame. 
Another  place  he  was  looking  at  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  selected  one  and  said,  “I  will  take 
this  along,  with  your  kind  permission.”  The 
man  of  the  house  said,  “No,  you  will  not." 
With  all  his  slickness  the  agent  could  not 
get  permission  to  take  the  picture.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is :  Don’t  let  him  in  the  house,  for 
if  you  do  he  may  have  your  order  and 
leave  the  house  before  you  realize  what  you 
have  done.  w.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  gave  Gardner  Nursery  Company 
a  hearing  on  their  side  of  the  case  in 
reply  to  the  complaint  of  C.  F.  B.  in 
a  previous  issue.  The  following  letter 
from  a  New  Hampshire  subscriber 
states  his  experience  so  well  that  it 
needs  no  comment. 

I  note  what  you  say  on  page  578  in 
regard  to  the  Gardner  Nursery  Company. 
I  fully  agree  with  C.  F.  B.,  on  page  530, 
having  had  the  same  experience,  and  I 
considered  it  a  sharp  dodge.  I  would  not 
take  the  gift  of  100  such  trees  and  be 
obliged  to  set  them.  Before  sending  to  me 
they  made  excuses  for  not  sending  before 
and'  trying  to  get  me  to  place  an  order  with 
them.  The  trees  I  received  have  been  a 
standing  joke  in  the  family.  They  may 
have  sent  some  good  trees  out,  but  not 
this  way.  Yours  for  square  dealing. 

New  Hampshire.  a.  n.  p. 

I  received  the  check  from  the -  Seed 

Company  all  right.  I  have  told  many  of  it, 
and  to  ‘help  you  in  a  small  way  send  10 
cents,  for  which  send  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  the 
enclosed  name.  I  will  try  to  do  more  for 
you.  s.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

We  were  able  to  help  this  man  get 
some  money  due  him.  He  goes  around 
speaking  of  it.  What  with  postage 
stamps  and  talking  our  people  can  move 
a  good  share  of  the  world. 

Please  send  some  of  the  envelopes  to  get 
new  subscribers  at  10  weeks  for  10  cents. 
I  will  bet  there  are  not  many  who  can 
stop  it  after  the  10  weeks  are  up. 

Massachusetts.  r.  l.  chamberlix. 

That  would  be  a  very  safe  bet  for 
Mr.  Chamberlin  to  make — judging  from 
our  records.  Of  course  we  will  send  all 
the  10-cent  envelopes  needed.  You  see 
we  cannot  show  a  stranger  what  we 
have  in  a  single  copy.  It  is  like  showing 
a  single  new  shingle.  Show  10  laps  of 
shingles  all  nailed  down  and  you  see 
what  the  roof  would  be.  How  many 
envelopes  can  you  give  out? 


NOTES  FOR  HEN  MEN. 

Do  not  think  that  because  your  flock 
of  hens  has  plenty  of  range  they  are 
getting  all  the  animal  food  they  need, 
or  all  the  grit  they  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage.  More  often  than  otherwise  the 
natural  supply  has  been  exhausted  to 
an  extent  that  requires  an  artificial  sup¬ 
ply,  if  the  birds  are  to  have  what  they 
need.  It  costs  the  poultryman  more  not 
to  furnish  enough  of  both  than  to  buy 
it,  in  loss  of  thrift  and  vigor  as  well 
as  in  eggs.  Besides,  water-washed 
gravel  is  not  so  effective  as  the  crushed 
grit  that  is  sold,  as  the  rough,  cutting 
edges  are  worn  smooth. 

If  you  have  carried  over  any  birds 
into  their  second  year  feed  them  liber¬ 
ally  and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Watch  them  closely  and  when  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  moult  shows  in  any  number  of 
them  market  them  quickly.  They  have 
made  for  you  all  the  profit  they  ever 
will. 


set  out  some  fruit  trees  in  them.  Plums 
seem  to  be  the  favorite  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  birds,  from  chick  to  ma¬ 
ture  fowl,  seem  to  have  a  special  appe¬ 
tite  for  the  curculio,  the  worst  foe  the 
plums  have  to  contend  with.  Pears 
and  cherries  are  also  suitable.  Trees 
are  cheap,  and  when  they  come  to  bear¬ 
ing  will  add  no  little  to  the  returns 
from  the  poultry  yards.  Do  not  set 
trees  too  thick,  the  birds  need  sun  as 
well  as  shade. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  Bel¬ 
gian  hare  craze,  now  the  Belgians  went 
up  like  a  rocket  and  came  down  like 
the  stick.  The  poor  rabbit  was  not  at 
fault,  and  he  is  just  as  good  to-day  ag 
ever.  A  generous  piece  of  one  roasted 
or  in  a  pot  pie  is  about  as  good  eating 
as  one  need  to  have — there  were  a  few 
staunch  friends  who  stood  by  the  Bel¬ 
gians  in  their  downfall,  and  who  are 
still  breeding  and  advertising  them. 
There  is  now  some  demand  for  them, 
and  they  are  making  friends  again  on 
their  real  economic  worth.  We  predict 
a  steady  growth  of  this  sentiment  and 
som  day  their  meat  will  be  sought  for 
and  found  in  our  best  markets.  The 
Belgians  deserve  better  treatment  than 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


1% 

to  16 
H.P. 


ARC  THC  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark,  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_  _ in  —  Stickney ' s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 

We  haOe  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Maw. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Farts.  Uses 
I. east  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD, 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


B 


tuINNtno  ffllH  HUUUHYe&Kb 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Best  lor  Satlafaction  and  Profit 


Save  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Self-Regulating  Incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


/"‘OF  I, IE  FIJI’S  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


they  have  received.  b.  holmes,  jr. 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  Roseworthy,  South  Australia,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  held  a  54-week  egg-laying 
competition  recently.  The  object  of  the  test 
was  to  encourage  selection  and  development 
of  special  egg-producing  strains  in  the 
various  breeds.  There  were  75  houses 
6x5x4  feet,  with  yards  10x40  feet,  and  each 
coop  contained  six  hens.  The  yards  were 
covered  six  inches  deep  with  wheat  straw 
and  husks,  and  all  necessary  precaution 
taken  to  keep  the  quarters  clean  and  free 
from  vermin.  Shade  was  provided  for  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  fowls  were  fed  at  7  a.  m.  a  mash 
of  one  part  bran  to  1%  pollard  (  a  product 
corresponding  to  our  middlings),  mixed,  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  with  soup,  to  which  cut 
vegetables  and  green  stuff  were  added,  with 
a  little  salt.  The  mash  was  fed  warm  and 
in  a  crumbly  condition.  The  quantity  given 
each  pen  varied  from  18  to  33  ounces,  de¬ 
pending  on  appetite.  Green  food  was 
given  at  noon  in  cold  weather.  In  warm 
weather  chopped  Alfalfa  was  mixed  with 
the  mash,  the  proportion  being  one-third 
Alfalfa.  At  4.30  whole  grain  (wheat,  corn 
and  peas),  was  fed  in  the  litter,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  shells  and  grit  was  always 
on  hand. 

For  18  weeks  during  the  breeding  season 
a  male  was  kept  in  each  pen,  and  the  eggs 
were  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  total  cost  of  food  was 
$630,  and  included  331  bushels  whole 
wheat,  537  pollard,  430  of  bran  and  1,050 
pounds  of  meat  meal.  About  $10  worth  of 
corn  and  $5  of  peas  were  fed,  the  exact 
measure  not  being  give. 


Pnill  TRYMCN-Sen,i  for  our  new  36-page  illns- 
lUUL  I  I!  I  III  L II  tvated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  I’oultryYards,Marietta,l’a. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Fox  Terrier  and  Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Choice 
Stock  For  Sale.  Stamp  for  Prices.  The  American 
Pet  Stock  Co.,  Collins,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.K.I.Reds— 100  breeders  for 
sale  tomake  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stampfor 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


D  A  D  V  PUIPY Q—  Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DAD  I  unilmo  miles.  World  s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


DCtflll  DIIP 1/ O— Madison  Square,  N.  Y„ 
I  CIV  111  UUUiVw  December,  1907,  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  winners,  April  hatched,  Pen  of  5,  good  utility 
stock,  $10.  Leghorns,  Single  and  Rose  Comb,  are 
real  egg  machines.  Pen  ol  6,  April  hatched,  good 
utility  stock,  $10.  Best,  very  choice,  snow  white, 
yellow  legs,  well  marked,  Pen  of  6,  for  $15.  Fifty 
pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Japanese  Breed  Ducks. 
Largest  plant  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  Bonnie  Brae  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Koclielle,  N.  Y. 


In  the  54  weeks  the  winning  pen  of  six 
White  Leghorns  laid  1.531  eggs,  and  14 
other  pens  produced  from  1,200  to  1,500. 
The  75  pens  gave  80.959  eggs,  which  were 
sold  for  $1,329.  about  1  3-5  cent  apiece. 
Eggs  weighing  less  than  1  %  ounce  were  not 
taken  into  account.  The  winning  pen  aver¬ 
aged  25%  ounces  per  dozen.  The  nine  high¬ 
est  pens  were  White  Leghorns,  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  breed  were  scattered  all  through 
the  list,  some  very  near  the  end,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  the  individual  hens,  rather  than  the 
breeds,  are  the  most  important  factors. 
Prof.  Laurie,  who  conducted  the  test,  be¬ 
lieves  that  by  careful  mating  and  selection 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  egg  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  robust  consti¬ 
tution  and  egg  fertility.  The  winning  pen 
of  six  pullets  were  the  progeny  of  a  hen 
tested  to  279  eggs  per  year,  and  the  mother 
of  the  second  pen  had  laid  285.  yet  the 
percentage  of  strong  chickens  hatched  from 
these  pens  and  their  mothers  was  very 
high. 
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Who  is  to  be  the  first  one  to  start 
an  egg  farm  with  ducks?  I  think  it 
would  pay,  and  the  duck  is  probably 
the  Indian  Runner.  Duck  eggs  will  sell 
much  of  the  time  for  more  than  hen 
eggs,  and  if  a  constant  supply  was  as¬ 
sured  the  demand  would  grow  in  pro¬ 
portion.  There  are  many  places  suit¬ 
able  for  ducks  which  are  not  suitable 
for  hens. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  let  small  chicks  run 
with  large  ones,  or  with  the  old  fowls. 
They  can  never  get  their  share  of  the 
feed,  and  there  are  always  some  in  the 
large  flock  who  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
against  the  little  fellows,  and  will  peck 
and  drive  them  constantly.  I  have  seen 
the  little  fellows  literally  scalped  by 
these  big  bullies.  The  hen  family  have 
many  traits  of  the  human  family. 

If  your  runs  are  not  provided  with 
shade  lay  your  plans  this  Summer  to 
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a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
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MARKETS 


I -rices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  .Tulv  31,  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted.  The  sale  of  a  single  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples,  crate  of  peaches,  bushel  of 
beans,  tub  of  butter,  etc.,  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  retail.  The  term  “wholesale,”  as 
used  in  this  column,  refers  to  at  least  five 
packages,  and  from  that  up  to  20  or  more. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  Red .  —  @1.00 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  —  @1.20 

Corn  . —  @  .84 

Oats  .  62  @  .72 

Rye  .  —  @  .82 

MILLFEED. 

Cornmeal,  ton  . 32.00  @33.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00  @24.50 

Middlings  . 25.00  @29.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @30.00 

Hominy  Chop  .  —  @27.50 

Oil  Meal  .  —  @31.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  on  the  better  grades  is  improved. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  2  . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3  . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  mixed  . 12.00  @14.00 

Straw,  Long  rye . 12.00  @14.00 

Short  and  Oat .  7.00  @11.00 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31 
(piart  can.  netting  2%  cents  to 
zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  .  22 

Common  to  good .  .19 

State  dairy  .  18 

Factory  .  17 

Packing  stock  .  17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  — 

Common  to  good .  11 

Skins  .  3 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  .  25 

White,  good  to  choice .  22 

Brown  and  mixed  fancy ....  23 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice .  21 

Fair  to  good .  18 

Western  .  . . 15 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2  A0 

Medium  . 2.10 

Pea  . 2.20 

Red  Kidney  . 1.50 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.90 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


per  40- 
26-cent 


@ 

22% 

@ 

21 

@ 

21 

@ 

19 

@ 

18 

@ 

12% 

@ 

12 

@ 

7 

@ 

26 

@ 

24 

@ 

24 

@ 

22 

@ 

20 

@ 

21 

@2.40 

@2.40 

@2.70 

@1.90 

— 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  10  @  10% 

Evap.,  choice  .  8  @1  9 

Evap.,  prime  .  7%@  — 

Evap.,  prime,  Canadian...  6%@  — 

Evap.,  common  to  fair...  5 %@  6% 

< 'hopped,  1907,  100  lbs... 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.. 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907,  lb. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Grav’nst’n,  d.  h.  bbl.2.00 

N.vack  Pippin  . 1.75 

Astrachan  . 1.50 

Duchess  . 2.00 

Sour  Bough  . 1.75 

Sweet  Bough  . 1.50 

New  apples,  %-bbl.  bkt 

Old  apples,  bhl . . . 

Pears.  So'th’n.  I >e  Conte,  bbl.1.00 

Southern,  Sand,  bbl . 2.50 

Southern,  Kieffer,  . 2.00 

Clapp's  Favorite  . 2.50 

Nearby,  ordinary,  bbl _ 1.75 


1.50 

@1.62% 

.1.45 

@  1 .50 

23 

@  24 

8. 

,2.00 

@3.00 

1.75 

@2.50 

@2.25 

,2.00 

@  2.75 

1.75 

@2.50 

.1.50 

@2.25 

50 

@1.50 

1.00 

@2.00 

1.00 

@4.00 

2.50 

@3.50 

2.00 

@3.00 

2.50 

@4.00 

1.75 

2.50 

Peaches.  Georgia,  Elberta. .  .  1.25  @2.00 

Georgia,  Emma  . 1.12  @.1.50 

Georgia,  defective  .  50  @1.00 

Ark.  &  Mo.,  carrier . 1.50  2.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier .  60  @1.50 

PHims,  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier. .  40  @  60 

Cherries  sour,  8-lb.  basket.  .  40  @  55 

Currants,  large,  lb .  4  @  6 

Small,  lb .  4  @  5 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  fey.  qt.  7  @  8 

Jersey,  average  .  3  @  6 

Up-River  .  6  @  8 

Raspberries,  red,  fey.  lge.  pt.  6  @  7 

Red,  usual  quality,  pint...  4  @  5% 

Black  Cap,  pint .  4  @  6 

Huckleberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt  5  @  7 

Pa.  &  Jersey,  Mountain,  qt.  6  @  8 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt.  12  @  15 

Small  to  medium .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  N.  C.,  stand,  cte  60  @  90 

Arizona  . 2.00  @2.50 

Tenn.,  standard  crate .  —  @1.75 

Tenn.,  pony  crate . 1.00  @1.25 

Maryland,  stand,  crate...  50  @1.00 

Baltimore,  crate  .  75  @! .00 

Baltimore,  basket  .  60  @  75 

Virginia,  60-quart  crate.  .  60  @  90 

Virginia,  small  crate .  40  @  60 

Jersey,  box  .  35  @  75 

Watermelons,  car  . 100.00@175.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl.. 2  75  @3.00 


jersey,  bbl . 2.50  @2.87 

So’th’n,  good  to  prime,  bbl. 2. 25  @2.75 

Southern,  common  . 1.50  @2.00 

Southern,  culls  .  75  @11.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  basket  ....1.50  @2.25 

Southern,  new,  bhl . 3.00  @4.00 

Yams,  Southern,  white ....  3.00  @3.50 

Yams.  Southern,  red . 2.50  @3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches .  —  @1.00 

Carrots,  new,  bhl . 2.00  @  — 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 . 1.00  @1.25 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50  @1.00 

Cucumbers,  Virginia,  bbl. ...1.00  @2.00 

Baltimore,  bushel-basket..  40  @  50 

Jersey,  Mon.  Co.,  box....  50  @  75 

South  Jersey,  box .  40  @  60 

Hothouse,  basket  or  box.. .1.25  @1.50 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  bbl . 2.00  @2.25 

Cabbage,  100  . 4.00  @6.00 

Celery,  dozen  stalks .  5  @  40 

Eggpiants,  Norf’lk,  60-qt.  cte  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  box  .  40  @  60 

Garlic.  New  Orleans,  lb....  5  @  6 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 3.00  @4.00 

Lettuce,  basket  . 1.00  @1.50 

Nearby,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Lima  Beans,  Md.  &  Del.  bkt.  1.00  @2.50 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.50  @2.50 

Mint,  100  bunches .  50  @1.00 

Onions.  Shelter  Island,  bhl.. .1.75  @2.00 

Other  Long  Island,  bbl...  1.50  @2.00 

Jersey,  small  white,  bkt.. 1.12  @1.25 

Jersey,  large  white,  bkt..  75  @1.00 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket....  75  @1.00 

Southern,  basket  .  60  @  70 

Southern,  bhl . 1.25  @1.75 

Kentucky,  bag  .  80  @  85 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  75  @1.25 

Okra,  Jersey,  box .  75  @1.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier.  .  30  @  60 

Jersey,  box  .  30  @  40 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Peas,  Stale,  large,  basket...  75  @1.00 

Romaine.  basket  .  50  @  75 

St’g  beans,  L.  I.  &  n'rby,  bag. 1.00  @1.25 

State,  green,  bush-basket.  .1.00  @1.75 

State,  wax,  basket .  75  @1.25 

Baltimore,  3-lb.  basket...  75  @1.00 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

White,  100  bunches . l.Of)  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  Jer.,  Acme,  box..  1.00  @1.50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  16 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  —  @  11 

Ducks  .  11  @  12 

Geese  .  7  @  8 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Best  broilers,  lb.  .  . 
Common  to  good 

Fowls  . 

Spring  ducks  . 

Old  ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  doz . 


24 

16 

12 

13 

8 

.  5 

2.00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 4.30 

Oxen  . 3.50 

Cows  . 1.60 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

I -a  mbs  . 4.50 

Hogs  . , .  — 


@  25 
@  22 
@  14 
@  14 
@  10 
@  8 
3.00 

@6.50 

@5.00 

@4.50 

@8.25 

@4.50 

@7.00 

@7.00 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Bctteb  has  declined  one  cent.  Receipts 
are  heavy  and  quality  more  irregular  than 
usual,  owing  to  hot  weather. 

A  Year's  Immigration. — During  the  year 
ending  June  30  585,970  immigrants  landed 
at  New  York,  and  about  the  same  number 
left  here  for  their  homes.  The  arrivals  were 
about  half  the  previous  year,  when  1,116,295 
immigrants  landed  here,  bringing  $25,- 
599,893. 

Maine  sweet  com  has  such  a  reputation 
for  excellence  that  anything  materially  af¬ 
fecting  the  crop  is  of  interest  to  both  pack¬ 
ers  and  consumers  of  canned  corn.  The 
drought  has  been  very  severe  in  that  State, 
but  little  rain  having  fallen  for  nearly  two 
months.  Some  fields  of  corn  have  been  badly 
hurt,  and  predictions  run  from  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  normal  crop  down  to  60  per  cent. 
The  quality  of  much  that  does  make  a  fair 
yield  is  Ikely  to  suffer,  as  corn  seriously 
checked  in  growth  gains  in  toughness  what 
it  lacks  in  sweetness. 

Potatoes  in  this  market  have  advanced 
50  cents  per  barrel  since  last  report. 
Drought  has  cut  the  crop  short  in  several 
sections.  In  some  cases  the  early  crop  got 
hurt  worst,  but  in  the  writer’s  neighborhood 
(Northern  New  Jersey)  the  late  potatoes 
were  at  their  most  critical  stage  during  the 
hottest  and  driest  week.  The  vines  were 
cooked  and  a  hill  has  about  enough  tubers 
to  make  a  charge  for  a  shot-gun.  This 
drought,  however,  was  local,  and  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  crop  will  be  good  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York  and  the  West. 

Bay  Rum  Tax. — The  Government  formerly 
levied  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  $1.10  per 


gallon  on  bay  rum.  In  a  test  case  fought 
out  by  the  drug  interests,  the  Government 
lost,  and,  at  the  time,  the  Attorney  General 
is  said  to  have  advised  against  carrying  the 
matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  considering 
that  the  Government's  case  was  weak. 
Hence,  for  some  months  bay  rum  from  Porto 
Rico  has  been  admitted  free  of  tax,  and  im¬ 
porters  have  made  large  contracts  on  this 
basis.  Now  the  Treasury  Department  is 
going  to  thrash  the  matter  out  again  with 
new  test  cases,  etc.,  and  in  the  meantime 
will  restore  the  tax,  thus  upsetting  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  dealers  in  bay  rum  and  doubling 
the  price  to  users.  The  contest  grows  out 
of  the  indefinite  wording  of  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  laws.  Bay  rum  is  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  Government’s  contention  has 
been  that  the  terms  “distilled  spirits”  or 
“compounds,”  includes  bay  rum  “within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.”  But  why  not  make 
the  laws  specific  so  that  half  the  time  of 
the  courts  would  not  be  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  laws  mean? 

Fruits. — There  are  still  some  old  apples 
on  hand,  but  little  demand,  as  when  removed 
from  storage  they  soon  become  insipid  and 
inferior  to  even  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
new  apples — and  there  are  some  very  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  of  Fall  apples.  There  is  only 
one  variety  that,  as  it  roaches  market  here, 
is  comparable  to  the  Winter  Spies,  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings,  and  that  is  Graven- 
stein.  Astrachan  is  “sour  enough  to  make 
a  pig  squeal  Maiden  Blush  is  starchy  un¬ 
less  ripened  on  the  tree ;  and  Oldenburg, 
Alexander  and  Twenty  Ounce,  though  hand¬ 
some,  are  coarse  and  lacking  in  flavor. 
Peaches  have  sold  better  than  last  week, 
some  from  the  Southwest  bringing  $2.25  per 
carrier,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  have 
gone  under  $1.50,  with  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  defective  going  for  50  cents  to  $1. 
Huckleberries  are  small,  showing  the  effect 
of  drought.  They  wholesale  from  five  to 
nine  cents,  the  latter  being  exceptional. 
Muskmelons  continue  low  and  trade  dull. 
The  exceptions  are  some  from  Arizona  and 
Tennessee,  which  have  brought  $2  to  $3  per 
bushel  crate.  Watermelons  are  in  large  sup¬ 
ply  and  low.  w.  w.  n. 

Feeding  a  Stallion. — We  have  had  no 
experience  with  Alfalfa  as  a  horse  feed, 
so  cannot  advise  about  that.  I  will  give 
you  the  ration  we  feed  our  French  Coach 
stallions  during  the  non-breeding  season, 
which  keeps  them  in  excellent  condition. 
Timothy  hay  enough  to  clean  up ;  three 
quarts  oats  twice  a  day,  with  a  little  wheat 
bran  mixed  in  ;  bran  mash  three  times  a 
week ;  salt  at  all  times.  Carrots  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  we  have  not  had  them  to  teed. 
Exercise  every  day  in  paddock  or  other¬ 
wise.  If  this  ration  does  not  keep  horse 
in  good  condition  increase  grain  feed,  but 
we  have  found  it  sufficient  for  our  stal¬ 
lions.  Some  breeders  feed  only  carrots  and 
hay  during  Winter  months,  claiming  that 
grain  feed  is  injurious  while  horses  are  not 
working.  w.  E.  janes. 

Hinsdale,  Illinois. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DKOKEN  CRACKKKS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  bo  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toaitfd  Butter  Cra«kem,”  “  Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


NOTICE. 


TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


pi.KASJE  send  a  trial  sliipmeiitto  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  iu  New  York.  Est.  181(8.  Butter. 


Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain,  Beans, 

Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  UrMnwieh  St.,  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  s  New  York. 


RED  POLLS 


Are  the  Most  Profitable 
Cattle  on  Earth. 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  (unregistered) 
Guernseys  as  any  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Uniondale  Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale. 
D.  L.  Stevens,  Proprietor,  Uniondale, Susq. Co., Pa. 


JUST  ONE  roof  is  required  when 
it’s  Carey’s,  for  the  Carey  roof 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
Send  us  your  address.  We  want  to 
tell  you  why 

CAREY’S 

Flexible  Cement 

ROOFING 

affords  the  best  protection  for  all  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  Carey  roof  is  fire  resisting,  wind 
and  water  proof,  and  is  unaffected  by  boat 
or  cold.  Because  it  is  everlasting,  requiring 
no  patching,  Carey’s  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
economical  rooting  on  the  market.  It  is 
suitable  for  steep  or  flat  surfaces;  is  easily 
and  quickly  laid  on  new  buildings  as  well  as 
over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without 
removing  same.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and 
protects  nailheads. 

Write  for  free  sample  and  beautiful  booklet, 
which  fully  describes  this  wonderful  rooting. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFC.  CO. 
43  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  KING  SEGIS 
EAR  TAG 

A  Patent  Lock 
Tag  for  Live- 
Stock.  Made 
In  two  sizes.  Send  for  samples.  II.  A.  HOY KB.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  a.nd  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  largo  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  EL  WOOD  8. 
AKIN,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ETflD  CAI  C  Registered  kainbouillet  Sheep 
run  OHLC  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W .  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  V. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  ono  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Promiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


YVANXED— A  married  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
"  small  farm  in  Now  Jersey,  one  hour  from  New 
York;  only  those  thoroughly  understanding  general 
farming,  care  of  stock  and  poultry  need  apply; 
good  accommodations,  good  treatment  and  fair 
wages  to  right  man.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  past  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references,  number  in  family,  wages 
wanted.  BISBEE,  Room  1005.  1  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  or  General  Manager 

by  a  hard  working,  honest  and  sober  man,  aged  39. 
He  is  thoroughly  experienced  and  up-to-date  in  every 
detail  connected  with  breeding  and  feeding  stock, 
producing  farm  crops;  vegetables  ami  flowers  under 
glass  and  otherwise;  draining,  grading  and  laying 
out  ornamental  grounds  and  fruit  orchards,  and 
forestry.  A  good  accountant  and  manager  of  men 
but  is  willing  to  take  his  full  share  of  mechanical 
work.  For  references  and  copies  of  testimonials, 
apply  "Industry,”  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

WRITF  J-  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
IT  111  I  L.  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


CRD  CAI  C— Salt-water  location  of  30  acres 
rUll  OHLC  near  Easton.  Md.  R.  F.  I).  and 
telephone.  "W.  H.  B..”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OCfl  APRF  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Ya. 
udU  HUI1L  Good  buildings;  near  station ;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  0.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  loention  desired  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 


5  a  Anp  rap  |1  with  orchard  of  apples, 
HUllC  B  M VI IU  pears  and  grape  vineyard; 
eleven  room  house:  city  water;  carriage  house; 
chicken  houses  for  500  birds;  nice  city  farm.  Price 
$3800;  $1500  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Ageney.Owego.N.Y. 


YOU  CAW  EASILY 
»•  1  \  1>  T  II  E  V  A  K  U 

you  want  through  “Btrout’a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farina  of  America,  ”  our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrate!  catalogue  of  bargain-**,  with  State 
maps,  mailed  PRKE;  we  pay  tt.  R.  fare;  6.0CO  farm* 
for  Bale  laid  States.  K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  World* 
Largest  Farm  Dealers,  1D0  JNaesau  St.,  5c w  York. 

ORCHARD  OF  600  TREES. 

500  apple,  100  peach,  14  plum  and  12  pear;  all  kinds 
of  berries;  114  acres  gently  rolling;  cuts  50  tons  hay, 
pasture  for  18  cows;  wood  for  home  use;  2k>  story 
13  room  house,  piazza;  large  barn,  wagon  shed  and 
chicken  houses;  insured  for  $3,500;  1  mile  to  village, 
2  miles  to  R.K.  station.  Change  of  business  forces 
sale  and  price  is  cut  to  only  $3. 100— $1,600  will  be  left 
on  easy  terms.  E.  A.  STltOUT  CO.,  Land  Title 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Days 


Trial 


PLOW  THE  EASY  WAY - 

USE  A  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

Don’t  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
smoother,  straighter  farrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.  A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.  As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow  Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.  No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 

Try  It  lO  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 

matter  and  full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 
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HUMOROUS 

Said  a  borydcr  one  day ; 

“I  wish 

You  would  put  some  health  food  on 
My  dish. 

I  am  happy  to  say 
1  can  always  eat  hay — 

I  was  born  up  in  Hattie  Creek, 

Mlcli."  — Nashville  American. 

She:  “I  suppose  you  will  commit  sui¬ 
cide  if  I  refuse  you?”  lie:  ‘‘Ah,  that 
has  been  my  custom  1” — The  Sketch. 

Miffkins  :  “A  German  scientist  says 
it  is  possible  to  live  without  brains.” 
Biffkins:  “He  must  have  made  a  study 
of  Newport  society.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

I'innigan:  “An’  is  there  anny  money 
in  goats?”  Hannigan:  “There  is  in  thot 
one.”  Finnigan:  “So?”  Hannigan:  “Yis. 
He  ate  me  pocketbook  this  mornin’.” — 
Judge. 

She:  “I’m  going  to  give  you  back  our 
engagement  ring — I  love  another.”  He: 
“Give  me  his  name  and  address.”  She: 
“Do  you  want  to  kill  him?”  He:  “No, 
I  want  to  sell  him  the  ring.” — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

“I  see  they  have  taken  the  seven  A.  M. 
train  off  this  line.  Do  you  miss  it?” 
asked  one  suburbanite  of  another.  “I 
miss  it,  certainly,  but  not  so  often  as  I 
used  to  when  it  was  on.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“So  Wild  Bill  died  of  a  snake  bite? 
Whar  did  he  git  it?’  “Oh,  th’  snake 
didn’t  bite  Bill.  Th’  snake  bit  Tough 
Tompkins,  an’  Tompkins  drank  two 
quarts  of  th’  remedy  an’  then  shot  Bill.” 
— Judge’s  Library. 

“I’ve  got  you  down  for  a  couple  of 
tickets.  We’re  getting  up  a  raffle  for  a 

poor  man  of  our  neigh - ”  “None  for 

me,  thank  you.  I  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  a  poor  man  if  I ‘won  him.” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

“Ef  thet  trolley  company  was  to 
blame  for  the  accident,  why  don’t  Si’s 
widder  sue  fer  damages?”  “Wa-al,  ye 
see,  Si  was  so  well  known  that  the  jury 
would  likely  decide  that  she  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  company.” — Judge. 

Eminent  Advocate:  “Well,  my  little 
may,  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?”  Little  Man:  “Father  thinks 
I  should  become  a  lawyer.”  Eminent 
Advocate  (highly  flattered)  :  “Why  does 
he  think  that?  Is  it  because  you  arc  so 
clever?”  Little  Man:  “Oh,  no.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  I  ask  so  many  silly  questions.” — 
London  Opinion. 

Mu.  Flaherty  surveyed  the  clear  sky 
with  a  frown.  “It’ll  sure  be  raining 
to-day,”  he  announced,  gloomily.  “What 
makes  you  say  that?”  asked  his  friend. 
“Because,”  said  Mr.  Flaherty,  “I’ve 
taken  notice  that  whin  I  don’t  expect  it 
to  rain  at  all,  that’s  the  time  it  docs,  an’ 
nobody  could  be  expecting  it  to-day,  wid 
a  sky  like  that.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
It.  N.-Y.  aiul  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenne  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 

%  PRICE  AT  RETA?U 

FINEST  TEAS  from  JUc.  to  to  37c.  alb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  glic.  alb. 
The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Oranges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  and  large  Consumers  a  Specialty . 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  box  290.  00  Church  Street,  New  York. 


ST  4R 


LITTER  &  FEED  CARRIERS 

Save  Half  the 
Stable  Work 


Our  new  m; 
into  h 


Side 


iron  Star  Carrier  is  going 
eds  of  stables  and  barns. 


^Bettek,  -than  a  Hired  Man” 

It  runsp^*  ^Uble  or  rigid  track,  with  auto¬ 
matic  <¥->  e,  and  return.  We  want  to  show 
you  wlPo  s^yorld  of  labor  and  time  it  saves. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  barn  plan,  we  will  draw 
plan  to  scale,  and  submit  free  estimate,  and 
will  also  send  you  complete  catalogue,  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Star  Outfit  is  in  every  way  the  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  55  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ILL. 


The  “BOSS”  Potato  Digger 

This  Machine  is  not 
a  new  thing,  hut 
lias  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and 
under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  and  pro. 
nounoed—  as  its  name  implies— the  BOSS 
OF  ALL  DIGGERS,  and  to-day  is  in 
use  by  the  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  is 
easily  handled  by  TWO  HOUSES.  It 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can  dig 
every  row  and  deiivor  them  on  one  side  or 
the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  it 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  side 
hill  as  well  as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It 
is  made  strong  and  durable,  and  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground.  Has  never  been  beaten  in  trials. 
We  can  furnish  testimonials,  on  request,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 


E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 


Corning,  New  York 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  GreenSPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid,  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  nil  buildings,  now  or  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  tune.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing,  f  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”  It.  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


WurrnntiMl  l>c*nt  Fore©  Feed 


SPANGLER 


LOW  DOWN  GRAIN 
AND  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


is  superior  to  other  drills.  It  in  light  in  weight  and  draft;  has 
high  wheels,  broad  tires,  low  steel  frame;  sows grain  or  fertilizer 
evenly,  either  up  or  down  hill.  Being  low  in  frame,  it  is  easy 
to  fill  and  does  not  obstruct  the  driver’s  view.  Has  no  cogs  nor 
side  gear  to  break.  Farmers  can  make  no  mistake  when  they 
buy  a  Spangler  Drill,  because  each  drill  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Write  for  free  catalogue,  which 
Will  tell  you  more  about  this  great  drill. 

HPAWUliElt  MFC.  fcO.,  R13  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

/  Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  ^ 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  steam  power  runs  largest  size  to  full  capacity,  while  many 
customers  are  using  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safo  and  sure  in  operation.  Simple 
and  eiroctlve  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fust  to  servo 
and  ono  which  handles  largo  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  Is  not  made  up  of  a  maze  of  gears,  tangle  of  shafts 
and  friction  clutches.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  Jorl.y  movements.  Wood  or  Steel  Mountings. 
Lover  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
steel.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today  for  our  64  page  cata¬ 
logue, mailed  free  on  application.  Address, 


We  make 
horse  power 
presses  too. 

SANDWICn  MANUFACTURING  CO„  157  Main  Street.  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS. 


I’ll  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time  to  Prove  that 
the  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best  Seed 
Grader  and  Cleaner  Made  „  _ 

Clean  four  grain— before  you  soil  it— or  before  you  sow  it •  •>'*  U2iyS 

SI  ,000,000  i«>st  by  Farmers  in  every  state  each  season  by  selling! 
dirty  grain  is  alow  estimate.  You  are  "docked*’  on  the  price  * 
cause  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Fay  me  on  time  fora  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill.  Cleans  wheat  for  market.  Takes  oats, 
cockle,  garlic,  mustard  and  chess  out  of  wheat. 

Cleans  red  clover — takes  out  buckhorn  plantain.  Cleans  alsike* 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Cleans  beans,  oats,  barley.  Grades  corn. 

Cleans  timothy  seed.  CHATHAM  FREE  BOOK  tells  100  ways 
you’ll  profit  by  having  a  Chatham.  Illustrated — gives  terms 
and  low  factory  prices — full  particulars.  SO  Days' Trial  without 
&nv  advance  payment,  to  prove  it  will  do  what  we  say  it  will. 

&60,000  sold  already  in  IJ.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  indorse  them  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them. 

_  Write  nearest  office  for  New  Catalog. 

HE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY. 

•  516  Wesson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

1308  West  Ilth  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dept.  1.  Portland.  Ore.  Dallas.  Tex. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  14-19,  1908. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 


GrrandL  Circuit  Races 

Increased  Premiums  Offered  in  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLASSES 

$400.00  in  Prizes  for  Butter  Fat  Tests. 

Open  to  Registered  Cows  of  All  Breeds. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  Glasses  nro  so  arranged 
that  every  person  who  can  do  good  dairy  work  of 
some  kind  lias  a  fair  chance  to  win  a  valuable  prize. 

Gobi  and  Silver  M«m1;i1h  and  a  largo  increase 
in  cash  premiums  aro  offered  in  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  tins  year. 

New  Classes  in  the  SHEEP  and  SWINE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS,  also  special  prizes. 

Improved  classification  and  Silver  Cups  in  the 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Revision  of  the  DOMESTIC  CLASSES  brings 
that  department  to  date. 

Classification  in  the  FARM  PRODUCE, 
FRUIT  and  FLOWER  DEPARTMENTS  the 
most  complete  in  years. 

The  IMPLEMENT  and  MACHINE  exhibit 
will  bo  the  largest  in  years. 

The  Now  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING  will 
bo  completed  in  time  to  house  some  of  tho  finest 
exhibits  of  machinery  ever  shown. 


Rovisod  Entry  Poo, 

In  the  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  Departments  on  August  15th. 
—  In  the  Dairy,  Domestic,  Farm  Produce,  Flowers  and  Fruit  on  September  5th. 
—Implements  and  Machines  and  Butter  Fut  Tost,  September  14th. 

Bond  For  Priato  Li«t. 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary,  Rosenbloom  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE 


GUMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTERS 


“Tho  Complete  Machine."  Don’t  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  untilyou  have  read  our  catalog. 


WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  T. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


ROSS 

■  ■With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 

■  *  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
lor  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 
Tue  e.  W.  ROSS  CO..  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

W.  .Iso  malt.  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


CUTTERS.BLOWERS 
CARRIERS  — 


er,  with  less 
free  booklet 

HARDER 

BOX  II 


Strongest,  safest,  and 
easiest  running  ensilage 
machinery.  Cuts  corn 
better,  and  fills  silo  quick- 
power.  Write  today  for 
It  will  save  you  money. 
MFG.  CO., 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  In  saw  rnlllH  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  it)  complete. 
(JooiIh  highest  quality  and  prlcea  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  12#  Hopest.,Hackctts»own,N.  J. 
Now  York  Offieo,  1582  Fulton. building. 


ENSILAGE 

Use  G1LE-B1LDWII  CITTEIS 


For 
ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 


for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


The  Up-to-Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4 different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY- 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO 

Box  70.  Chloopoo  Falla,  Mass- 
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A  STATE  FIGHTS  THE  MOSQUITO. 

“New  Jersey  is  famous  all  the  zvorld  over  for  two 
things — its  good  roads  and  its  bad  mosquitoes!” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  report  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  which  urged  the 
passage  of  laws  and  appropriation  of  money  enough 
to  put  the  mosquitoes  on  a  par  with  the  Jersey  roads. 
I  hey  knew  well  that  the  only  good  mosquito  is  a 
dead  one.  In  this  same  report  the  committee  stated 
the  following  business  proposition : 

New  Jersey  contains  7,514  square  miles 
(land  surface),  or  4,800,2.18  acres.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  salt  marsh  mosquito 
may  become  a  pest  20  miles  Inland,  we 
find  (see  map)  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  State,  or  2,000,000  acres,  is  affected  by 
the  salt  marsh  mosquito  nuisance.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that:  these  2,000,000  acres 
are  Inhabited  by  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  tlie  entire  population  of  the  State.  With 
t lie  salt  marsh  mosquito  nuisance  eliminated 
the  value  of  these  2,000,000  acres  would 
surely  Increase  to  the  amount  of  $5  per  acre, 
average.  Thus,  there  would  he  an  addition 
to  the  value  of  lands  In  the  State  of  $10,- 
000,000.  With  a  tax  rate  of  one  per  cent 
this  would  add  to  t lie  taxes  payable  within 
the  State  $100,000  every  year  thereafter. 

I  he  Legislature  finally  appropriated 
$550,000  to  he  used  in  destroying  the 
salt  marsh  mosquitoes  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  experiment  station 
is  responsible  and  the  work  is  in  charge 
of  Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  probably  the 
best  equipped  man  for  the  work  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  tell  our  readers  just  what 
New  Jersey  is  trying  to  do,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  within  a  few  years  the 
results  will  be  so  apparent  that  some¬ 
what  similar  work  will  be  taken  up  all 
over  the  country. 

1  here  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
evil  reputation  which  mosquitoes  have 
pinned  upon  New  Jersey.  They  are  ap¬ 
propriately  called  “Jersey  birds”  and 
many  people  actually  believe  that  the 
varieties  found  in  New  Jersey  are 
larger  and  more  bloodthirsty  than  others. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  thousands 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed  by  these 
Jersey  birds.”  From  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  May  there  are  128  miles  of  ocean 
front  admirably  adapted  for  Summer 
resorts.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  map, 
this  coast  is  bordered  by  a  salt  marsh, 
from  which  millions  of  mosquitoes  arise 
to  make  life  more  than  a  burden  for 
visitors  at  hotels  and  cottages.  Many 
of  these  people  have  been  frightened 
at  the  swarms  of  bloodsuckers  which 
attack  them,  and  they  have  hastened 
away,  cursing  New  Jersey  and  all  the 
State  contains.  These  “Jersey  birds” 
swarm  in  all  directions — along  the 
fringe  of  beach  and  back  into  the  State 
to  the  west.  If,  by  draining  the  marshes 
this  plague  can  be  abated,  this  legislative 


without  discomfort.  All  of  a  sudden  the  air  seems 
full  of  them.  A  swarm  has  blown  in  from  the 
marshes  so  that  no  matter  how  careful  people  may 
be  to  destroy  the  local  mosquitoes  they  cannot  he 
entirely  free,  so  long  as  there  are  breeding  places  on 
the  marsh.  Thus  Prof.  Smith's  plan  was  to  spend 
the  State’s  money  in  draining  the  marshes,  leaving 
the  problem  of  killing  local  mosquitoes  to  individuals 
and  towns.  On  June  15  I  went  to  the  Chcesequakes 
meadows,  below  South  Amboy,  with  Prof.  Smith  to 


committee  is  quite  within  reason  in  its  figures.  Let 
us  realize  first  just  what  the  problem  in  New  Jersey 
is.  Away  from  marshes  there  are  no  more  local  mos¬ 
quitoes  than  in  any  other  State,  and  they  can  he  con¬ 
trolled  locally.  The  millions  that  are  bred  on 
salt  marsh  are  at  times  blown  inland  lo  miles 
more,  suddenly  appearing  and  as  suddenly  enc 
their  visit.  There  are  many  towns  six  miles  or  more 
from  the  marsh  where  for  days  or  weeks  there  will 
hardly  be  a  mosquito,  and  people  will  sit  outdoors 


A  HOMEMADE  ENGINE  AND  PLOW.  Fig.  286. 

see  how  it  was  done.  The  plan  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  no  wonder  people  who  have  expected  some  elab¬ 
orate  operations  have  been  led  to  think  no  progress 
is  being  made.  Prof.  Smith’s  plan  simply  is  to  take 
the  stagnant  water  from  the  marsh,  so  that  no  stand¬ 
ing  pools  or  wet  places  will  be  left.  To  accomplish 
this  a  network  of  ditches  about  30  inches  deep  and 
10  inches  wide  are  cut  in  the  marsh  some  150  feet 
apart,  and  draining  into  an  outlet  creek  or  river 
through  which  the  tide  flows.  This  ditching  is 


usually  enough  to  drain  the  marsh,  though  some¬ 
times  the  deeper  places  must  be  filled.  This  work 
is  done  by  machines  which  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
next  week,  but  first  let  us  understand  why  this 
drainage  promises  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

1  he  theory  of  mosquito  fighting  is  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  insect’s  life  history.  A  good  farmer 
aims  to  kill  the  weeds  while  they  are  very  small,  or 
even  before  they  sprout.  Knowing  when  and  how 
they  will  spring  up,  he  can  plan  accordingly.  In  the 
same  way  New  Jersey,  the  giant  mos¬ 
quito  fighter,  cannot  wait  until  her 
“birds”  have  grown  large  enough  to 
bite  and  then  slap  them  one  by  one. 
They  must  be  killed  not  one  at  a  time, 
but  by  the  million,  before  they  hatch  or 
even  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  First, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  work  out 
the  life  habits  and  know  just  how  to 
attack  them. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
kind  of  mosquitoes  to  develop  except 
in  water.  After  the  eggs  hatch  the 
“wigglers”  or  young  larva;  can  only  live 
in  water,  and  they  will  die  unless  kept 
in  it  for  a  week  or  10  days.  To  most 
of  us  a  mosquito  is  a  mosquito,  but 
the  entomologist  knows  that  there  arc 
more  distinct  varieties  than  there  are 
‘breeds  of  cattle,  each  with  its  peculiar 
habits.  Prof.  Smith  says  there  are  33 
species  in  New  Jersey,  only  three  of 
them  being  unable  to  bite.  Four  of 
them  breed  on  the  salt  marshes,  two 
being  first-class  pests.  The  worst  one 
in  the  State  is  known  as  Culex  sollici- 
tans — a  picture  of  it,  greatly  enlarged, 
being  shown  at  Fig.  287.  This  “Jersey 
bird”  has  held  down  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  all  along  the  Jersey  coast,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  history  will 
show  the  object  of  the  drainage  work. 
Sometimes,  back  from  the  marshes,  the 
traveler  will  start  up  a  swarm  of  these 
pests  and  conclude  that  they  breed  and 
develop  on  the  grass  and  weeds.  That 
is  a  mistake.  This  variety  breeds  only 
on  the  salt  marsh  and  is  carried  inland 
by  the  wind.  This  insect  winters  in  the 
egg  stage.  These  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
marsh  mud — not  in  the  water  or  on 
grass  and  weeds,  but  In  low  places, 
which  may  be  filled  later  by  rain  or  by 
a  high  tide.  Instinct  apparently  teaches 
the  female  mosquito  to  put  her  eggs  in 
such  location.  She  lays  on  the  average 
about  200  eggs,  and  they  rest  in  the 
mud  until  the  warm  weather  heats  the 
soil  and  water  sufficiently,  when  they 
hatch  or  produce  the  little  “wigglers” 
which  most  country  people  have  seen 
in  stagnant  pools.  These  wigglers  mufct 
live  in  water  for  seven  to  10  days  be¬ 
fore  they  change  into  mosquitoes. 
Should  the  water  in  the  puddle  or  pool 
where  they  are  started  dry  out  before 
a  week  they  will  die  as  surely  as  fish  would  under 
similar  conditions.  I  brought  back  a  bottle  of  water 
containing  these  wigglers  from  the  marsh,  and  have 
been  watching  them  develop.  They  breathe  through 
the  tail,  and  every  few  minutes  they  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  stick  their  tails  out  of  the  water  and  take  air. 
Shake  up  the  water  and  they  will  drown,  being 
unable  to  get  air  unless  the  surface  is  smooth.  That 
is  apparently  why  mosquitoes  do  not  breed  success¬ 
fully  in  running  water  or  in  large  ponds  where  the 
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breeze  ruffles  the  surface,  except  it  may  be  close  to 
the  edge.  By  pouring  part  of  the  water  into  another 
bottle  and  dropping  oil  on  the  surface  these  wigglers 
quickly  die.  The  oil  prevents  them  from  obtaining 
air,  and  also  works  into  their  breathing  tube.  Pour 
the  water  out  into  a  shallow  plate  and  let  it  evap¬ 
orate  and  every  wiggler  would  die. 

Now  the  salt  marsh  supplies  this  great  plague  of 
Jersey  in  about  the  following  manner.  The  insect 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  mud  of  hollows  and  depressions. 
A  rain  or  a  high  tide  fills  these  holes  with  water. 
The  very  nature  of  the  salt  marsh  prevents  rapid 
drainage,  and  these  pools  remain  until  the  water 
is  evaporated.  The  eggs  hatch  in  some  16  hours,  and 
the  pools  are  rapidly  filled  with  wigglers.  Prof. 
Smith  says  he  has  found  these  pools  so  crowded 
that  there  were  100  wigglers  to  the  square  inch,  or 
1,000,000  mosquitoes  at  one  hatching  in  a  pool  10x15 
feet!  If  the  water  remain  in  this  pool,  and  no  fish 
find  entrance,  the  greater  part  of  these  mosquitoes 
will  develop.  The  males  live  but  a  few  days,  but  the 
females  live  two  weeks  or  more,  laying  countless 
eggs  in  the  mud  for  a  continuation  of  the  plague,  and 
at  times  rising  in  vast  swarms  for  a  “migration,” 
being  blown  by  the  wind  sometimes  out  to  sea,  but 
more  frequently  inland,  like  a  curse  of  blood  suckers 
let  loose  upon  the  towns  and  farms.  No  matter  how 
far  it  may  be  blown  Culex  sollicitans  seldom  or  ever 
breeds  away  from  the  marsh,  and  the  entire  supply 
must  come  from  the  stagnant  pools.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  during  very  dry  Summers  there  are 
comparatively  few  salt  marsh  mosquitoes,  and  we 
can  easily  see  why  when  we  understand  this  life  his¬ 
tory.  A  tide  or  a  rain  will  fill  the  pools  and  start 
the  wigglers  into  life.  No  more  water  comes,  and  in 
all  except  the  deeper  pools  the  moisture  evaporates, 
thus  killing  the  partly  developed  insects.  All  that 
hatch  are  those  from  the  few  deep  pools,  and  until 
there  is  a  new  supply  of  water  no  more  eggs  will 
hatch.  The  eggs  may  remain  several  years  in  the 
mud  and  then  hatch  when  the  conditions  are  just 
right.  This  year  there  was  a  swarm  in  Newark, 
though  the  nearby  marshes  had  been  drained.  The 
explanation  was  that  the  constant  rains  of  May  kept 
water  in  the  pools  so  that  eggs  laid  in  1905  hatched — 
a  thing  not  likely  to  happen  again.  In  a  wet  season 
or  where  there  are  many  deep  pools  the  conditions 
are  exactly  reversed,  and  there  will  be  swarms  of 
mosquitoes.  With  the  average  “female  laying  200 
eggs,  with  six  to  nine  broods  a  year  and  7,000  wig¬ 
glers  living  in  a  square  foot  of  water  and  296,289 
acres  of  tide  marsh  in  New  Jersey,  we  can  realize 
the  menace  to  the  State  when  the  marsh  is  left  un¬ 
drained.  We  may  also  see  what  happens  when  water 
cannot  collect  or  remain  in  those  breeding  pools. 
When  ditches  are  dug  through  the  marsh  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  water  is  started.  Instead  of  lying  heavy 
and  sodden  the  peat  of  which  the  upper  marsh  is 
composed  dries  more  and  more  and  lets  in  the  air, 
so  that  the  water  flows  freely.  On  the  day  of  my 
visit  the  ditch  right  behind  the  machine  ran  a  full 
stream  of  water,  and  there  was  quick  drainage  away 
from  the  little  pools,  some  of  them  alive  with  wig¬ 
glers.  On  the  following  day  the  ditchers  struck  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  marsh,  where  for  a  time  the  water 
in  the  ditch  was  fairly  black  with  the  young  insects, 
which  had  evidently  hatched  by  the  million.  This 
means  that  before  the  work  is  completed  there  will 
be  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  that  will  make  their  way 
inland.  On  one  side  of  the  railroad  track  the  marsh 
has  been  thoroughly  ditched  and  a  few  deep  pools 
filled.  There  had  been  an  extra  high  tide  24  hours 
before,  yet  the  ditches  had  carried  all  the  water  away. 
I  could  not  see  a  single  pool  or  any  place  where 
water  could  stand.  Before  that  place  was  ditched 
there  would  have  been  dozens  of  pools  left  long 
enough  to  hatch  out  millions  of  mosquitoes.  As  it 
was  there  was  no  chance  in  sight  for  such  hatching. 
That  then  is  the  theory  upon  which  Prof.  Smith  is 
working — to  drain  the  part  of  the  marsh  which  is 
not  daily  covered  by  the  tide.  There  will  be  little 
danger  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  because  mil¬ 
lions  of  little  fish  are  brought  in,  and  wherever  they 
can  go  the  mosquitoes  are  cleared  out.  I  will  try 
tq  tell  next  week  how  the  ditching  is  being  done. 

h.  w.  c. 


A  HOMEMADE  GASOLINE  PLOW. 

We  have  had  many  questions  about  gasoline  power 
for  such  work  as  plowing,  harrowing  and  other  tillage 
operations.  All  who  have  ever  seen  an  automobile 
know  what  can  be  done  at  hauling  loads  over  a  good 
road,  but  in  spite  of  many  reports  which  we  have 
traced  down  traction  engines  seem  to  be  little  used 
for  tillage  work  except  on  the  large  western  farms. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Kean,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  as  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  our  first  page  shows,  has  partly  solved  the 
problem  with  a  homemade  contrivance.  This  is  what 
he  says. 

‘T  enclose  you  a  picture,  Fig.  286,  of  a  gasoline 


T  F**E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

engine  which  we  bought  last  Fall  to  do  our  feed 
grinding,  spraying,  etc.,  and  this  Spring  mounted 
upon  binder  wheels,  and  as  you  see  in  the  picture, 
gave  it  a  new  job.  The  engine  is  only  five  horse¬ 
power,  but  it  will  turn  over  two  acres  of  ground  per 
day  in  ordinary  plowing.  In  Fig.  285  you  see  us  at 
work  in  heavy  nine-year-old  pasture  sod.  We  plowed 
it  seven  to  eight  inches  deep,  but  this  was  almost  too 
much  strain  for  an  engine  of  this  size.  We  used 
the  bowl-wheel  chains  to  counter-shaft  and  belt  from 
counter-shaft  to  engine;  also  made  the  differential 
gear  from  the  old  binder  parts.  We  think  it  does 


“A  JERSEY  BIRD."  CULEX  SOLLICITANS,  MUCH 
ENLARGED.  Fig.  287. 

pretty  well  for  a  homemade  affair,  especially  as  we 
had  no  model  to  go  by  in  building  it.  I  think  with 
a  larger  size  engine,  one  that  would  draw  about 
three  plows  instead  of  one,  the  cost  of  plowing  would 
be  considerably  less  than  by  teams,  beside  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  get  the  land  fitted  for  the  crops 
much  sooner.” 

We  asked  Air.  Kean  if  he  had  used  the  outfit  for 
harrowing,  hauling  fruit  from  the  orchard  or  loads 
from  the  barn,  or  similar  farm  jobs.  In  reply  he 
says : 

“We  have  used  the  machine  at  nearly  all  the  kinds 
of  work  you  have  mentioned,  and  find  it  takes  the 
place  of  horses  in  nearly  every  instance,  excepting 
that  in  some  places  where  the  footing  is  not  good — 
on  freshly  plowed  land,  etc. — more  than  five  horse¬ 
power  (size  of  my  engine)  is  required  to  do  the  work 


[Heavy  shading  shows  the  comparatively  small  area 
where  the  mosquitoes  breed;  the  lighter  shading  where  the 
mosquitoes  go  in  their  migrations.] 


of  a  three-horse  team.  I  should  say  that  25  per  cent 
more  power  is  required  to  haul  a  given  load  over  soft 
plowed  ground  than  where  the  footing  is  solid.  So 
our  main  hold  was  at  the  plowing.  This  machine, 
although  it  is  comparatively  crude,  being,  as  it  is,  a 
homemade  affair,  is  not  the  result  of  merely  a  few 
minutes,  but  several  months  of  deep  thought  and 
work  experimenting  were  consumed  before  I  could 
hitch  to  the  plow  and  do  business  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Had  I  known  what  T  do  now  I  could  have 
made  this  machine  in  one-fourth  the  time  and  at  half 


the  expense.  Regarding  the  working  of  wet  ground: 
I  find  that  when  land  is  too  wet  for  the  machine  to 
work  on,  it  is  too  wet  to  be  plowed  for  a  crop.  But 
so  far  as  hauling  wagons,  etc.,  its  pulling  power  on 
soft  ground  could  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  width 
of  tires  and  size  of  the  lugs  used  on  the  drive  wheels.” 


NOT  A  FRIEND  OF  CROWS. 

In  regard  to  that  Hope  Farm  cornfield  that  the 
crows  ruined,  I  have  seen  about  the  same  thing  my¬ 
self.  I  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  string,  or  news¬ 
paper,  or  any  other  scarecrow,  and  even  tarred  corn 
is  sometimes  pulled.  Here  is  a  plan  wdiich  has  done 
good  service  several  times  with  crows  and  at  least 
once  with  doves:  Take  10  cents’  worth  of  strych¬ 
nine.  dissolve  in  as  much  hot  water  as  two  quarts 
of  corn  will  soak  up  clean.  Before  light  in  the 
morning  scatter  this  corn  where  the  crows  are  work¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  you  will  have  no  more  trouble.  I 
am  no  friend  of  the  crow,  and  if  I  was  I  should 
think  more  of  a  field  of  corn  that  I  had  taken  as 
much  pains  with  as  }rou  did  with  yours.  They  tell 
us  that  the  crow  destroys  lots  of  insects,  etc.,  but  I 
believe  that  the  birds  which  the  crows  destroy,  by 
eating  young  birds  and  eggs,  would  catch  as  many  in¬ 
sects  as  the  crows  do,  and  not  pull*  the  corn,  or  steal 
the  eggs  and  young  chicks,  and  do  all  the  other  mis¬ 
chief  that  the  crows  do.  I  suppose  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  scatter  poison  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  do  it  where  fowls  can  get  at  it,  but  in  a 
back  lot  I  can  see  no  danger,  and  I  know  of  a  case 
where  one  dose  caught  39  crows.  I.  A.  c. 

New  York. 


UTILIZING  A  WET  SPOT. 

A  few  jrears  ago  I  noticed,  when  plowing  a  small 
hollow  in  a  piece  of  ground  recently  added  to  our 
farm,  that  the  soil  in  this  hollow  was  black  and  deep, 
and  right  there  I  decided  that  some  day  I  would  set 
that  land  with  strawberry  plants.  But  the  hollow 
being  shaped  like  a  saucer  held  a  good-sized  pond  of 
water  every  time  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  so  that  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  strawberry  plan  at  once,  unless  the  land 
could  be  drained.  Then,  too,  it  was  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  a  hill,  and  hence  was  very  dry  in 
Summer,  as  I  had  formerly  proved  when  I  tried  to 
raise  table  beets  there.  The  first  problem,  that  of 
drainage,  was  easy  to  solve  since  there  is  a  deep 
gravel  pit  on  one  edge  of  the  hollow;  so  the  follow¬ 
ing  January  I  started  in  with  pick  and  shovel  to  dig  a 
drain.  The  frost  was  not  deep,  and  I  dug  a  good 
deep  drain  from  the  gravel  pit  to  the  spot  where 
water  lay  the  deepest  in  the  hollow.  In  the  Spring  I 
laid  a  rock  drain  which  I  covered  with  flat  stones 
and  on  top  of  that  cedar  brush.  At  the  inner  end 

of  the  drain  a  big  deep  hole  was  dug  and  filled  with 

rocks,  so  as  to  take  in  water  as  rapidly  as  it  should 
flow  over  the  land,  only  about  10  to  12  inches  of 

dirt  being  put  back  in  the  top  of  the  drain — or  in 

other  words  just  enough  so  the  plow  would  not  take 
up  rocks  when  passing  over  the  drain.  Conditions 
of  drought  are  much  harder  to  fight  unless  water 
can  be  supplied,  but  not  being  able  to  water  the 

ground  artificially,  I  determined  to  try  to  save  the 

Winter  rains  for  Summer  use,  and  to  this  end  I  got 
out  a  lot  of  meadow  muck  or  “peat,”  which  was  left 
in  small  piles  over  Winter  and  spread  evenly  in  the 
Spring.  A  good  coat  of  hen  manure  was  also  applied, 
and  after  plowing  the  ground,  about  150  pounds  of 
high  grade  fertilizer  containing  seven  per  cent  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  was  harrowed  in,  and  the  piece  set, 

mainly  to  Bubach  and  Dunlap  strawberries.  These 
made  splendid  growth,  were  covered  with  pine  needles 
late  in  the  Fall  and  wintered  finely,  having  no  in¬ 
jury  either  from  water  or  “heaving”  of  the  ground. 
There  was  very  little  over  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  piece.  The  drought  at  fruiting  time 
was  the  worst  for  years,  but  that  little  patch  yielded 
just  about  400  quarts  of  big  handsome  berries,  and  the 
vines  remained  fresh  and  bright  up  to  the  last  pick¬ 
ing.  The  bed  was  picked  about  eight  times.  A  few 
plants  each  of  Fairfield  and  Morning  Star  were  set 
on  this  piece,  but  both  proved  failures,  though  the 
latter  would  have  done  very  well  but  for  lack  of 
foliage;  also  I  had  a  few  rows  of  Success  on  this 
land,  which,  by  no  means  worthless,  proved  to  be  far 
inferior  to  Bubach  or  Dunlap.  The  crop  came  very 
early,  and  brought  the  highest  prices. 

ALBERT  T.  TENNEY. 


FREEDOM  FROM  TOTATO  BT.IGHT. — While  it  is 
true  that  the  Totato  blight  and  rot  are  much  more  severe 
in  some  sections  than  in  others,  I  think  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  no  place  either  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York  where  blight  is  wholly  absent.  However,  in 
some  seasons  certain  localities  may  be  wholly  free  from 
the  late  blight;  that  is  the  kind  which  first  kills  the 
tops  and  later  causes  the  tubers  to  rot.  This  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  very  dry  seasons;  with  the  return 
of  wet  weather  the  blight  and  rot  reappear. 

Geneva  Station.  F-  c •  Stewart. 
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SUCCESSFUL  PECAN  GROWING. 

Its  Four  Great  Essentials. 

The  four  great  essentials  to  successful  pecan  grow¬ 
ing  are,  first,  the  right  varieties ;  second,  good  trees 
bought  from  an  honest  man ;  third,  planting  on  good 
soil,  and  fourth,  giving  the  proper  cultivation  and 
fertilization.  T  he  first  I  treated  in  a  former  article. 
After  over  30  years’  experience  in  pecan  growing  the 
writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
varieties  for  commercial  growing  are  Stuart,  Money¬ 
maker,  Van  Deman,  and  Pabst.  However,  I  wish 
to  state  just  here  that  there  is  a  new  variety  lately 
introduced,  of  which  I  have  high  hopes,  and  that  is 
Success.  I  am  budding  very  heavily  of  it  in  my  own 
grove,  and  expect  great  things  of  it.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  new  varieties  of  which  I  expect  very 
much,  though  I  am  testing  them  all.  On  the  second 
head,  good  trees  bought  from  an  honest  man,  I  wish 
to  say  a  good  deal,  and  make  myself  very  plain,  for 
there  are  more  rascals  in  this  pecan  tree  business 
than  in  almost  any  other  calling,  and  millions  of 
worthless  pecan  trees  have  been  sold  for  fine  ones. 
All  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  little  care 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  before  buying  pecan  trees.  Be¬ 
fore  buying  find  out  through  your  State  horticulturist, 
the  director  of  your  experiment  station,  and  through 
the  reliable  horticultural  press  who  the  honest  deal¬ 
ers  are,  and  do  not  believe  that  every  man  who  comes 
along  the  big  road  is  all  right.  In  the  last  15  years 
I  have  run  down  dozens  of  these  rascals.  One  man 
came  right  under  my  nose  here  in  Madison  Parish, 
digging  pignut  trees  from  the  swamps,  and  selling 
them  at  a  dollar  apiece.  The  pignut  is  absolutely 
valueless;  not  even  a  self-respecting  hog  ever  eats 
one.  This  man  had  a  stack  of  orders  nearly  a  foot 
high,  which  he  was  filling  with  these  pignut  trees. 
He  had  got  them  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  claimed  that  the  trees  would  bear  in  four 
years ;  all  of  the  pecans  would  be  monstrously  big, 
and  that  in  eight  years  a  dozen  trees  would  make 
anybody's  fortune.  I  advertised  him  so  thoroughly 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  He  threatened  to  kill  me  and  to  sue  me,  but 
did  not  have  the  nerve  to  do  either.  Many  a  time 
has  my  life  been  threatened  by  some  one  of  these 
rascals,  whom  I  have  put  out  of  business,  but  as  yet 
I  am  sound  and  well.  Still,  there  are  several  honest 
men  in  the  pecan  tree 
business,  but  it  behooves 
the  purchaser  to  take 
pains  to  find  out  who 
they  are. 

The  third  head  is  the 
right  kind  of  soil  to 
plant  the  pecan  on. 

Prof.  Burnett,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  me  last  Win¬ 
ter  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  his  Asso¬ 
ciation  several  members 
had  presented  a  motion 
making  it  a  finable  of- 
sense  for  any  one  to 
start  the  question  of 
soils  suited  for  pecan 
growing,  the  arguments 
had  been  so  heated  upon 
this  matter.  Of  course 
such  a  motion  was  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  in  so  enlight¬ 
ened  a  body.  Prof.  Bur¬ 
nett  and  Prof.  Van  De¬ 
man  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  alluvial 
soils,  or  the  river  lands 
where  the  pecan  is  na¬ 
turally  at  home,  and  it 
is  my  belief  they  will 
always  do  best  there; 
yet  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  some,  and  claim  that 


growth  in  the  early  years  than  the  nuts.  Under  this 
head  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  apart  to  plant  the  trees.  The  man  who  is  ad¬ 
vising  to  plant  them  20  feet  apart  is  thinking  more 
about  his  own  pockets  than  his  customer’s  good. 
Planted  so  close  they  make  nothing  but  leaves  and 
poles.  They  furnish  enough  pollen  when  a  mile 
apart.  Of  course  the  richness  of  the  soil  will  de¬ 
cide  very  largely  the  distance  to  plant.  Seventy  feet 
apart  on  the  rich  river  bottoms  and  50  feet  apart  on 
poor  hill  lands  is  a  good  distance,  but  where  one  is 
able  it  is  well  to  put  in  fillers,  which  can  be  cut  out 


NEW  SUMMER-FRUITING  STRAWBERRY,  NATURAL 
SIZE.  Fig.  289.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  650. 

as  the  trees  get  large.  There  is  no  better  pecan  in 
the  world  to  use  as  a  filler  than  Moneymaker,  for  it 
bears  very  heavily  on  young  trees. 

And  now  as  to  cultivation  and  fertilization,  a 
most  important  thing  to  be  considered.  The  man  who 
tells  you  you  can  plant  a  pecan  orchard,  and  let  it 
shift  for  itself  is  simply  deceiving  you.  Sometimes 
a  tree  can  be  planted  near  the  house  in  a  rich  spot, 
and  it  will  make  a  splendid  tree  without  any  culti¬ 
vation,  but  you  cannot  use  a  whole  grove  that  way, 
or  it  will  prove  a  bitter  failure.  The  Chas.  A.  Green 
pecan  tree  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  our  house, 
and  which  has  had  the  enviable  record  of  bearing 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  A  PECAN  ORCHARD— VAN  DEMAN  PICKING.  Fig. 


this  is  the  only  soil  they  will  do  well  on.  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  some  very  fine  trees  on  the  hills  around 
Port  Gibson  and  Bovina,  Miss.,  and  there  is  a  tree 
in  the  suburbs  of  Vicksburg,  the  nuts  from  which 
have  annually  kept  one  man  drunk  for  six  months 
out  of  12  for  the  last  20  years.  A  very  unenviable 
record,  we  must  admit.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  care 
and  cultivation  as  it  is  a  matter  of  soil.  My  own 
giove  is  planted  on  the  rich  sandy  loams  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  finest  lands  in  the  world. 
Here  the  trees  make  a  magnificent  growth,  but  are  a 
little  slower  in  coming  into  bearing  than  in  the  hills, 
but  as  a  tree  must  always  have  size  before  it  begins 
to  bear  enough  nuts  to  pay,  I  would  rather  have  the 


$80  worth  of  pecans  in  one  season,  has  never  had 
much  cultivation,  but  it  has  mines  of  fertility  beneath 
it  to  draw  on  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  has  stood  in  this  spot 

only  30  years,  yet  it  is  over  80  feet  tall  and  has  a 
spread  of  over  80  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  over  nine 
feet  15  inches  above  ground.  But  the  big  orchard 
must  have  regular  and  thorough  cultivation,  or  it  will 
prove  a  failure.  My  grove,  which  is  now  in  its 
twenty-fifth  year,  is  still  plowed  broadcast  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  I  can  get  the 
labor,  money  and  teams  to  do  it.  With  a  young 

orchard  it  is  best  to  plant  it  in  some  hoed  crop. 

Cotton  is  the  best  thing  to  plant  in  the  grove,  for 

one  always  attends  to  his  cotton,  no  matter  what  else 


he  neglects.  I  planted  my  grove  for  20  years  in  cot¬ 
ton,  and  both  crops  did  well.  Now  the  trees  are  too 
large  to  plant  in  cotton  any  longer.  I  have  a  very 
good  picture  of  Prof.  Van  Deman  picking  cotton  in 
my  pecan  grove  taken  six  years  ago,  Fig.  290.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  only  picked  while  the  picture  was 
being  taken;  after  that  he  jumped  his  job.  And  right 
here  I  must  caution  the  reader  about  planting  pecan 
trees  in  an  enclosure  where  stock  run,  for  they  will 
almost  be  sure  to  be  ruined,  but  this  caution  applies 
also  to  other  trees  besides  pecans.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  fire  get  into  grass  in  your  grove.  Many  fine 
trees  have  gone  to  ruin  that  road.  Anything  that 
will  serve  to  fertilize  corn  or  cotton  or  oats  will  do 
the  same  for  pecan  trees,  but  be  sure  you  do  not  get 
it  too  near  the  roots.  I  never  believe  in  putting  any¬ 
thing  but  rich  mellow  soil  in  the  hole  with  the  trees. 

Mississippi.  sam  h.  james. 

CHANCES  FOR  GOOD  FARMERS. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  average  farmer,  and 
why  is  it  that  year  after  year  he  goes  on  working 
his  acres  so  much  more  with  his  hands  than  with 
his  head?  I  am  neither  a  farmer  nor  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  but  no  calling  in  the  world,  aside  from  my 
own,  interests  me  more.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
read  your  paper  from  the  title  to  the  final  advertise¬ 
ment  on  the  last  page,  and  I  maintain  that  any  farmer 
possessing  brains  can  make  a  success  if  he  has  access 
to  no  other  information  whatever  than  is  contained 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is  why  in  the 
world  our  farmers  are  not  profiting  by  the  superior 
agricultural  literature  which  is  available  to  them  for 
a  mere  pittance?  I  live  in  one  of  the  most  favored 
gardening  and  farming  sections  of  New  York.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  more  successful  farmers  here  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State,  and  yet  one  ne^d  only  drive  through  the  rural 
districts  to  tell  who  are  the  prosperous  ones  and  who 
the  plodders — the  men  who  year  after  year  never 
know  when  they  harvest  a  crop  whether  it  has  paid 
them  for  their  outlay,  or  whether  a  cow  or  any  other 
farm  animal  has  paid  for  maintenance  during  the  12 
months.  A  friend  of  mine  has  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  splendid  soil,  admirably  located 
and  bought  at  a  great  bargain.  He  bought  the  place 
for  a  Summer  home,  but  has  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  would  like  to  keep  it,  add  more  acres  and 
carry  on  a  dairy  farm  while  gradually  working  the 
whole  place  into  fruit,  for  which  it  is  splendidly 

adapted.  If  he  could 
find  a  man,  preferably 
young,  with  honesty, 
brains,  ambition  and 
ability,  he  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  become 
a  partner  in  this  place. 
That  is,  the  present 
owner  doesn’t  care 
whether  such  a  man  has 
money  capital  or  not,  if 
he  has  the  other  quali¬ 
ties.  He  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  earn  a  half 
interest  in  this  place,  at 
the  cost  price,  from  the 
place  itself,  be  given 
ample  time  to  do  it  and 
be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  capital  to  work 
with  while  he  is  doing 
it.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  sufficiently  generous 
proposition  to  appeal  to 
a  first-class  man.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  in¬ 
terest  the  other  class, 
but  my  friend  doesn’t 
want  a  partner  of  that 
kind  even  if  his  services 
are  free. 

Now,  my  friend  is  not 
looking  for  a  prodigy. 
All  he  would  ask  is 
the  kind  of  a  man 
who  would  thought¬ 
fully  read  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  be  interested 
in  it  and  be  prepared  to  act  upon  whatever  valuable 
suggestions  might  be  contained  therein.  In  other 
words,  he  wants  a  man  who  can  farm  with  his  gray 
matter,  who  can  adapt  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
business  to  the  farm.  Are  there  any  such  men  avail¬ 
able?  The  older  ones  are  probably  well  located  now, 
but  are  there  young  men  of  energy  and  ambition 
fitted  for  places  like  that?  One  would  naturally 
think  that  there  were,  but  considerable  investigation 
around  here  has  failed  to  reveal  them.  All  of  which 
leads  a  business  man  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
our  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  are  failing  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  splendid  agricultural  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  literature  which  you  publishers, 
the  State  and  the  general  government  are  giving  them 
at  such  ridiculously  small  cost.  a.  b.  C. 

Western  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
1  is  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

.TOTIIAM  I’.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . He  Roy,  N.  Y. 

.JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

l.EN.T,  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

PRANK  M>.  BOYCE .  .  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEI I . St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


TALKS  WITH  WHEAT  GROWERS. 

A  Chemical  Farmer’s  Views. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis,  of  Middlesex 
County,  N.  J.,  follows  what  we  call 
'  chemicals  and  clover”  farming.  He 
grows  wheat,  hay,  potatoes  and  corn. 
The  wheat,  some  of  the  hay  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  sold  and  the  corn,  or  most  of 
it,  fed  to  dairy  cows.  The  farm  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  on  the  sod  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  cutting  and  plowed  under  for 
corn.  We  have  been  asking  Mr.  Lewis 
some  questions  about  scedingiliand  fer¬ 
tilizing  wheat. 

What  crop  does  wheat  follow  in  your 
rotation  ? 

It  comes  after  potatoes. 

How  do  you  prepare  the  ground?  If 
the  potatoes  have  been  kept  clean  of 
weeds  and  dug  with  a  potato  digger 
very  little  further  preparation  is  needed. 
We  harrow  to  clear  off  the  trash,  then 
spring-tooth  to  work  up  the  soil,  and 
then  smooth  with  a  light  harrow.  This 
gives  a  fine,  shallow  working  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  drill  in  the  seed  and  cover  it. 

What  about  fertilizers? 

We  fertilize  the  potatoes  with  1,200 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
analyzing  4^2  per  cent  ammonia,  nine 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  per 
cent  of  potash.  We  add  to  this  100 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre. 
Unless  there  is  a  heavv  crop  of  potatoes 
tli is  ought  to  provide  for  the  wheat  crop. 

You  would  not  use  much  nitrogen  on 
the  wheat  in  the  Fall  then  ? 

Not  after  potatoes,  but  the  grass 
which  is  to  stand  two  years  must  be 
considered.  For  an  ideal  treatment  we 
should  use  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  3 y2  per  cent  ammonia, 
13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
per  cent  potash. 

You  evidently  do  not  believe  in  low- 
grade  fertilizers  with  one  per  cent  or 
less  of  ammonia. 

Not  at  all.  That  is  not  only  the^  most 
expensive  way  to  buy  nitrogen,  but  the 
surest  way  to  get  the  poorest  and  most 
unavailable  forms. 

About  what  proportion  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  this  wheat  fertilizer  is  soluble? 

About  one-third  of  it  is  from  nitrates. 
The  remainder  is  in  organic  forms 
which  are  used  by  wheat  or  grass  as 
they  become  available.  I  figure,  there¬ 
fore  that  the  season’s  application  for 
potatoes  and  wheat  means  52  pounds 
ammonia,  160  phosphoric  acid  and  146 
pounds  potash  per  acre.  We  continue 
to  use  fertilizer  in  this  way  because  with 
ore  rotation  after  another  all  crops  con¬ 
tinue  to  respond  in  yield  and  the  farm 
grows  more  and  more  productive. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Charcoal. 

It.  F.  D.,  Sharon,  Conn. — I  see  no  men¬ 
tion  ns  to  the  value  of  charcoal  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Would  you  give  the  analysis  of 
fresh  burned  charcoal?  I  have  noticed  wild 
berries  grow  rank  In  old  coal  pits.  How 
would  charcoal  do  to  top-dress  grass  and 
clover? 

Ans. — There  is  very  little  actual  plant 
food  in  charcoal.  The  extra  growth  of 
the  berries  near  the  pits  might  be  due  to 


several  things.  The  action  of  heat  or 
fire  in  the  soil  often  makes  it  more  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  or  coal 
dust  may  act  like  a  mulch  to  shade  the 
land  or  there  may  have  been  so  much 
coal  burned  there  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
is  left.  When  wood  in  burned  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  driven  off.  1  he  ash  contains 
lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The 
ash  from  a  ton  of  charcoal  would  not 
make  a  large  amount,  and  not  much 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  it  would  be 
potash.  Thus  the  direct  plant  feeding 
value  of  charcoal  would  not  be  great. 
The  charcoal  has  great  ability  to  absorb 
gases  and  moisture.  It  also  gives  a 
dark  co’or  to  soils,  thus  enabling  them 
to  absorb  heat  and  hold  it.  Charcoal, 
when  enough  of  it  is  used,  acts  as  a 
mulch.  Its  good  effect  will  usually  be 
traced  to  one  of  these  causes  and  not  to 
a  supply  of  plant  food. 

Whitewashing  Tar  Paper  Roofs. 

F.  F.  It.,  Few  York. — Will  whitewash¬ 
ing  tar  paper  roofs  work  any  Injury  to  the 
roof  (paper).  We  have  some  sheds  roofed 
with  tar  roofing  that  heat  up  so  badly 
we  can  hardly  use  them.  I  fancy  we 
would  have  some  relief  if  whitewashed. 

Ans. — r  have  not  had  any  experience 
in  whitewashing  tarred  felt  roofs.  It 
will  probably  make  a  shade  difference, 
and  only  a  shade  difference  in  regard  to 
the  heat.  The  whitewashing,  however, 
will  not  last  very  long  where  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  change  of  roof  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  great  difference  in  the  heat. 
If  there  is  any  way  that  your  inquirer 
can  form  what  is  known  as  a  clear  story, 
that  should  give  him  great  relief.  If 
his  shed  is  low  and  not  much  room  for 
a  clear  story,  he  could  probably  get  con- 
siderab’e  relief  by  making  one  that 
would  be  only  the  depth  or  height  of  the 
width  of  his  rafters,  by  taking  building 
paper  and  nailing  it  up  under  the  raft¬ 
ers.  This  would  form  a  thin  clear  story, 
but  I  think  it  would  give  him  consid¬ 
erable  relief.  If  he  had  room  to  put  in 
light  joists  and  nail  his  bui'ding  paper 
on  them  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
roof,  he  would  get  very  great  relief. 

J.  e.  p. 

Preparing  for  Alfalfa. 

O.  T.  II.,  Watchung,  N.  J. — I  have  nn 
acre  on  which  I  want  to  seed  Alfalfa  next 
Spring.  It  is  now  in  potatoes  and  is  very 
poor  soil.  How  shall  I  treat  it  to  have 
the  best  chances  of  success?  Will  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  seed  to  Crimson  ciover  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  are  out,  and  turn 
tiie  clover  under  in  the  Spring?  When 
ought  the  lime  to  be  applied?  Snould 
manure  be  spread  now  before  seeding  the 
clover,  or  would  it  be  better  to  apply  the 
manure  on  the  sod  next  Spring?  ITo\v 
soon  in  the  Spring  must,  the  Alfalfa  be 
put  In? 

Ans. — This  is  what  we  usually  do  on 
our  own  farm:  If  the  potatoes  are 
early,  dig  before  August  15,  work  up  the 
soil  and  sow  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips.  In  the  Spring  plow  the 
clover  under  and  put  lime  in  the  furrows, 
harrowing  it  well  into  the  ground,  i  hen 
drill  in  Cow  peas.  In  late  July  or  early 
August  plow  the  Cow-pea  vines  under. 
Then  spread  your  manure,  having  it 
well  rotted  and  fine,  and  harrow  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  Then,  if  possible,  just  before 
a  gentle  shower,  sow  20  pounds  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  per  acre  and  cover  it  lightly. 
We  think  August  seeding  better  than 
Spring.  Use  western  grown  seed  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Tbeatmknt  foii  Bean  Antiiracnose. — We 
have  never  tried  soaking  our  bean  seed 
with  formaldehyde  or  any  other  drugs.  We 
have  used  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  some  cases  it  lias  seemed  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  good  :  in  others,  we  were 
unable  to  discover  any  beneficial  results. 

New  York.  n.  is.  kkenjsy  &  son. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Whirlwind 


Combined  Shredders, 
Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  and  faster  shred¬ 
ding  than  any  other  machines  made.  Get 
one  and  use  it  for  a  shredder  now  and 
next  season  have  the  most  perfect  silo- 
filling  rig  made — already  for  business. 

Four  Sizes  to  select  from— requiring 
from  4  to  12  Horse  Power.  Write  today 
for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich, 


CHAMPION  SSWr^IS 

Has  features 
no  other 
press  has. 
Let  ns  tell 
you  what  they 
are.  Write  na 
for  special 
terms  and 
prices. 

FAMOUS  MFC.  CO.,  55  Chicago  Aire..  EAST  CHICAGO,  IH0, 


Read  His  Letter 

Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm¬ 
er’s  potato-digging, — 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field, — 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes, — how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  bard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Gentlemen Two  years  ago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  It  a  short  trial  lathe  Held,  my  sons, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 
leased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
ave  live  In  use  on  tny  farm. 

The  Acme  Is  just  thedlgger  we  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  It  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  the 
etock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  The 
men  work  easily,  yet  quickly,  and  don’t  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  have  seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
Is  that  I  continue  to  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 

I  am  .yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 

Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  that.  $100  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers — that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid,  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Our  Bulb  Catalogue 


Handsomely  illustrated  with  full  and 
reliable  cultural  directions,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  assortment  of  high 
class  Bulbs  in  America,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  Mailed  Free  on  application. 

A  Postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


Peach 

Baskets 

2,  4,6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 


Peach  Covers 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  FRICKS  and  CATALOGUE. 


COLES& COMPANY 

lOO  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


ALFALFA 

Northern  grown,  fully  90  per  cent  pure,  guaranteed 
free  from  Dodder  and  Trefoil.  All  Government 
tested.  To-day’s  reduced  price  only  $11.75  per  bush. 
Write  for  catalog  on  farm  and  field  seeds,  and  free 
instructions  on  growing  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


APPLE  barrels: 


—Car  Lots  or  I, ess. 
Prompt  shipment. 

Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CEKD  WHEAT  yields  30  to  45  bus.  per  acre.  Red 
bearded  or  smooth,  pure,  clean,  cheap,  Sold  on 
a  plain  guarantee.  Write  to-day  for  valuable  book¬ 
let  No.  14.  Willis R.  Knox,  Intercourse,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $3  to  $3.50  lju., 
Medium  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11.50  to  $12.50  bu.,  Cow 
Horn  Turnip  Seed,  30c.  lb.  Jowph  li.  Holland, Milford, l*el. 


XHK  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
A  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  ou 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


RED  WAVE-A  New  Wheat  Wonder 

Also  the  famous  SILVER  QUEEN,  and  all  lead¬ 
ing  sorts.  Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  28,  and 
free  sample  of  the  best  wheats  on  earth. 

Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Mick. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


JONES’  “RED  WAVE,”  with  heads  5  to  6  inches 

"  1  long,  hard  red  grain  and 

smooth  chaff,  yields  immense  crops.  ‘SILVER 
SHEAF”  LONGBERRY  RED,  very  large  red  wheat, 
bearded  and  as  hardy  as  rye  and  can  be  sown  very  late. 
Write  us  for  description,  free  samples  and  price.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO,,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 


We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines, etc.,  ior 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  tree. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
hay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


n’t  Neglect 
II  Spraying 
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Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


Ye  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties, 

atest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

.  <3r.  Pratt  Company, 
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KILLING  PRAIRIE  ANTS. 

riardly  a  week  passes  that  some  one 
does  not  ask  how  to  get  rid  of  ant  hills. 
These  insects  ruin  lawns,  work  into  houses 
and  make  themselves  a  nuisance  generally. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  gives  in 
Bulletin  154  a  good  account  of  the  mound¬ 
building  prairie  ant  and  its  habits.  While 
this  insect  is  larger  and  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  the  ants  generally  found  in  the  East, 
its  habits  are  much  the  same.  The  prairie 
ants  live  under  gravel-covered  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  shown  below.  They 
are  much  attached  to  their  home,  and  no 
amount  of  rough  handling  short  of  ex¬ 
termination  will  make  them  leave  it.  As 
is  shown  in  the  picture,  they  clear  out 


Exterior  oe  a  prairie  ant  mound. 

the  vegetation  around  the  mound,  as  it 
forms  an  obstacle  to  their  coming  and  go¬ 
ing,  and  makes  concealment  for  their 
enemies.  The  mound  is  covered  to  a  depth 
of  half  to  one  inch  with  a  lot  of  coarse 
pebbles  or  particles  picked  up  from  the 
surrounding  ground.  Near  the  railways 
they  will  use  cinders  or  bits  of  coal  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  said  that  near  Wal¬ 
lace,  Kan.,  they  use  bits  of  glass,  mortar 
and  in  some  cases  rusted  iron.  Beneath 
this  gravel  coaling  there  is  a  rainproof 
roof  firmly  cemented  together  with  soil 
taken  from  down  in  the  ground.  An  in¬ 
terior  of  a  mound  is  shown  below. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  is  honeycombed  with 
chambers  and  galleries,  which  go  down  in 
some  cases  10  feet  or  more  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  chambers  vary  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  galler¬ 
ies  which  protect  them  are  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  of  varying 
length.  The  store  houses  are  filled  with 
seeds  and  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  young 
ants  as  well  as  for  the  adults.  There  are 
three  classes  of  individuals  in  the  mound ; 
the  queens,  males  and  workers.  In  a 
mound  of  average  size  there  are  said  to  be 
at  least  .10,000  worker  ants.  These  ants 
are  not  quarrelsome,  and  fight  only  in 
self  defence,  but  then  they  will  attack  the 
largest  enemy.  Their  worst  injury  is  done 
in  Alfalfa,  where  these  mounds  obstruct 
the  work  of  the  mowing  machines.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  mow  through  one  of  these  mounds 
frequently  chokes  the  machine  or  ruins  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  sickle.  It  is  said  to 
be  most  unwise  for  a  driver  who  drives 
into  a  mound  to  stop  and  try  and  adjust 


INTERIOR  OF  AN  ANT  MOUND. 

the  machinery,  for  any  such  disturbance 
will  send  the  ants  out  in  angry  storm  and 
they  quickly  attack  the  invader.  If  they 
succeed  in  getting  on  man  or  beast,  they 
will  seize  clothing,  hair  or  skin  and  deliver 
a  thrust  quite  as  painful  as  the  result 
of  a  bumble  bee  or  a  yellow  jacket.  In 
the  mound  the  ants  have  one  or  two  open¬ 
ings  or  gateways,  through  which  they  all 
come  and  go.  One  of  them  is  shown  in 
the  cut.  At  night  or  at  the  approach  of 
a  rainstorm  the  ants  crowd'  into  the 
mound,  and  the  openings  are  closed  with 
material  much  like  that  which  covers  the 
mound.  These  gateways  are  closed  shortly 
before  sunset,  and  open  again  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning.  As  for 
remedies,  the  following  suggestions  are 
taken  from  the  bulletin : 

( arbon  bisulphid  is  evaporated  under 
a  practically  air-tight  vessel  over  one  or 
more  of  the  opened  gateways  of  the  mound. 
T  he  vapor  formed,  being  heavier  than  air, 
sinks  downward  through  the  burrows  into 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  nest  and  finally 


comes  to  fill  every  chamber  and  passage¬ 
way.  Thus  all  the  ants  that  are  at  home 
are  suffocated.  Many  nests  so  treated 
were  carefully  opened  to  the  lowest  cham¬ 
bers  and  all  the  occupants  found  dead  be¬ 
yond  possibility  of  doubt.  Some  nests 
were  not  opened  until  the  next  day  after 
the  fumigation,  and  then  not  a  living  ant 
could  be  found.  The  following  method  of 
using  carbon  bisulphid  has  proven  the 
easiest  and  most  efficient  tried :  Start 
fumigation  when  gateways  are  open ;  take 
a  vessel,  such  as  a  galvanized-iron  wash- 
tub,  and  place  it  bottom  side  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cover  the  openings  and  as 
much  of  the  mound  as  possible ;  if  there 
are  more  openings  than  the  tub  will  cover 
they  should  be  closed  by  throwing  some  of 
the  surrounding  soil  over  them ;  place 
under  the'  tub,  in  a  shallow  pan  or  dish, 
near  the  opening  one  to  three  ounces  of 
carbon  bisulphid,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  nest ;  quickly  pack  soil  around  the  edge 
of  the  tub,  making  it  as  nearly  air-tight 
as  possible;  allow  to  stand  thus  for  about 
five  hours.  The  experiments  show  that 
breaking  open  the  mound  before  setting  the 
fumigation  is  of  no  advantage,  nor  did  the 
practice  of  pouring  the  fluid  into  the 
broken-up  mound  give  any  better  results 
than  that  of  evaporating  it  from  a  shallow 
pan.  The  objections  to  this,  the  best 
method  we  know  for  destroying  the  ant 
colony,  are  mainly  three.  First,  the 
method  requires  too  much  time ;  second, 
workers  absent  from  the  nest  when  it  is 
fumigated  will  escape  destruction ;  third, 
many  of  the  mounds  are  too  large  to  be 
covered  by  a  tub.  The  enterprising  farmer 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  arranging  his 
work  so  that  he  can  fumigate  six  colonies 
per  day  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of 
time.  Two  tubs  may  be  used  and  the  first 
fumigation  set  as  soon  as  the  ants  open 
their  gateways,  the  tubs  removed  and  re¬ 
set  over  other  mounds  on  the  way  to  his 
afternoon  work,  and  again  changed  as  he 
comes  in  from  work  in  the  evening.  Each 
change  requires  only  a  few  minutes.  In 
answer  to  the  second  objection,  it  may 
be  urged  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  kill 
the  fertile  females,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  nests  at  all  times.  If  the  scheme 
just  suggested  be  followed,  except  on  dull 
cloudy  days,  all  the  ants  would  be  at  home 
when  each  fumigation  is  started. 

“Kerosene  and  gasoline  were  poured 
freely  upon  the  mounds,  some  of  which 
had  been  torn  open,  and  the  ants  were 
killed  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  10  inches. 
This  method  merely  crippled  the  colony 
and  was  in  no  case  sufficient  to  drive  the 
ants  away.  In  some  cases  the  mounds 
were  opened  and  wet  down  with  a  liberal 
abount  of  carbon  bisulphid,  then  covered 
with  wet  woolen  blankets.  In  from  10  to 
15  minutes  the  blankets  were  lifted  and  a 
torch  applied.  The  explosion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  did  not,  as  was  expected,  blow  the 
vapor  far  down  into  the  chambers.  This 
method  is  both  useless  and  dangerous.  In 
a  number  of  cases  cans  of  one  to  two 
pints  capacity  were  sunk  into  the  mound 
until  their  open  ends  were  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  They  were  then  filled  about 
one-third  full  of  kerosene  and  the  ants 
stirred  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury. 
They  readily  plunged  into  the  kerosene. 
With  the  single  exception  of  fumigation 
with  carbon  bisulphid,  more  ants  were 
killed  by  this  method  than  any  other,  the 
extreme  total  in  one  case  reaching  1800. 
This,  however,  left  about  400  still  in  the 
nest,  and  among  them  the  reproducing  fe¬ 
males,  so  it,  too,  is  an  ineffective  method.’’ 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Division  of  Estate. 

A  man  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  son,  a 
step-son  and  a  brother.  IIow  is  his  prop¬ 
erty  distributed.  newton. 

New  Jersey. 

The  property  is  divided  equally  between 
the  son  and  step-son.  A  brother  is  entitled 
to  no  share  if  there  is  a  child  living. 

Loan  on  Trust  Deed. 

Is  it  a  safe  practice  to  loan  money  on  a 
trust  deed  secured  by  notes  and  coupons  ne¬ 
gotiated  through  a  trust  company?  I  have 
to  pay  them  a  bonus  in  addition. 

Illinois. 

The  safety  depends  on  the  loan  in  view, 
the  security  given,  the  reliability  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  the  standing  of  the  trust  com¬ 
pany.  A  great  volume  of  money  is  placed 
this  way.  But  you  or  your  attorney  should 
look  into  the  whole  matter  very  cautiously. 
Do  not  depend  on  the  statements  of  the  in¬ 
terested  parties.  Consult  your  banker  as  to 
the  *rust  company.  If  there  is  anything 
doubtful,  avoid  it.  Often  these  companies 
will  guarantee  a  loan,  but  in  no  case  pay  a 
bonus  to  loan  money;  the  borrower  has  to 
pay  that.  In  case  the  company  fails  your 
money  would  be  delayed,  but  usually  the 
stockholders  would  make  good.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  contract  you  make. 

Note  Against  Purchased  Machine. 

I  bought  a  binder  at  auction,  and  now 
learn  that  the  former  owner  gave  a  machine 


note  for  it,  hut  did  not  place  it  on  file. 
Does  this  affect  my  title  to  it? 

New  York.  p.  c. 

You  have  a  good  title,  as  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  on  record  against  it,  nor  did  you  know 
of  any  claim.  The  binder  company  may 
proceed  against  the  seller  for  fraud  in  sell¬ 
ing  mortgaged  goods,  but  that  does  not  con¬ 
cern  you.  A  mortgagee  should  put  his  pa¬ 
pers  on  record,  which  is  notice  to  the  world  ; 
if  he  does  not,  he  cannot  claim  the  goods 
when  they  go  into  the  hands  of  third  parties. 

Life  Estate  as  Secutity. 

Can  I  borrow  money,  giving  security  on  a 
life  estate  I  have  in  a  place?  a.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  careful  investor 
would  loan  on  this  security.  But  much  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances,  age,  habits, 
business  ability,  value  of  the  place,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  your  past  records.  The  word 
of  honor  of  some  poor  men  is  taken  readily 
by  those  having  faith  in  them.  If  you  can 
convince  a  lender  that  there  are  no  chances 
you  will  secure  it. 

A  Poor  Property  Trade. 

My  husband  is  very  old  and  mentally 
weak.  He  was  Inveigled  into  an  exchange 
of  property,  to  our  great  loss.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  ?  a.  q. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  wife  to  join 
in  the  deed  in  Connecticut,  so  he  has  given 
a  good  title.  If  his  mental  weakness  is  such 
as  to  be  patent,  or  if  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
imposed  on,  or  if  fraud  was  used,  you  may 
be  able  to  set  aside  the  sale.  You  should 
consult  an  attorney  and  act  at  once  before 
the  place  is  sold  again.  The  law  protects 
the  weak,  but  you  must  demand  redress. 

SMALLEY  FILlER 

^  Safety  Fly  Wheel  pro¬ 

tects  operator  and  machine. 
Controllable  Feed  makes  op¬ 
eration  easy.  Strongest,  most 
durable  and  reliable.  Extra 
wide  throat  for  biggest  bun¬ 
dles.  Highest  silo  no  trouble. 
Made  in  ten  sizes.  All  illus¬ 
trated  in  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Write  for  it 
today. 


WITH 
SAFETY 
FLY 

WHEEL 


10-15 
TONS 
PER  HOUR 


Harder  Mfg.  Co. 

Coblesklll, 

N.  r. 

Box  11 


2  to  200I1.R  Saw  Mill  Outfits. 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power, 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills.  Corn  Mills.  Ij 

rWRr,CMV  DELOACH  MlLlMANUFACTUR,NGCo  SEND  FOR 
Bridgepobt.  Ala. 


Not  the  lowest-priced; 
but  the  lowest-cost. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Saves  repair-money  and  time 
and  trouble.  Made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt,  the  greatest 
weatherproofer  in  existence. 

Gives  you  longer  roof-protec¬ 
tion  than  any  other  ready  roofing 
at  any  price. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Insist 
on  Genasco.  Look  for  the  trade-mark. 
Write  for  free  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt,  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


A  ■  HI  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 


r„  '  The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combine* 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  Guaranteed 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
BEDAL 
Nt.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  VV anted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.. 


Mfrs.,  York,  I’a. 


HADIS  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


SEPARATORS  from  i  to  10  horse,  Steam  and  CSasolins 
Engines,  mounted  and  Stationary,  i,  a  and  3  H.  Tread  i’oivers,  a 

to  8  Horss 
Sweep 
Powers, Hand 
n  d  Power 
Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  and  Fnsilaga 
C  n  1 1  e  is.  Wood  Sawst 
Steel  and  Wood  I.and 
Rollers. 

The  Messlntter  Mfg.  Co.  Box  1  ,  Tatamy,  r* 


1857 


1908 


THE  MAN  WHO  REAPS 


Gathers  a  Harvest  of  Dollars 
from  his  Crops  raised  with  D* 

E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

Peruvian  Brands,  Genuine 
Peruvian  Guano,  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder. 

Over  Fifty  Years  the 
Standard  of  Excellence 

Because  they  are  made  of  the 
Best  Materials  and  Give 
the  Best  Results. 


USE  THEM  FOR  YOUR  OWN  FALL  SEEDING 

OUR  VALUABLE  FERTILIZER  LITERATURE  SENT  FREE 
ON  REQUEST  WILL  GIVE  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION. 


Coe-Mortimer  Company 

24  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TH  k  rural  NEW-YOKKER 


August  1" 


Ruralisms 

A  Seedling  Strawiierry  Bed. — In  Au¬ 
gust,  1906,  the  writer  planted  a  plot  28 
by  35  feet,  or  somewhat  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  acre,  of  very  ordinary 
soil,  with  154  hand-pollinated  straw¬ 
berry  seedlings,  spacing  them  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  These  plants  were 
grown  from  berries  ripened  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  and  were  established  in 
two-inch  plots.  The  soil  preparation  be¬ 
gan  in  May  by  plowing  in  a  light  coat 
of  strawy  manure,  after  the  land  had 
been  cleared  of  evergreen  nursery  trees, 
and  keeping  down  weed  growth  by  oc¬ 
casional  harrowings.  As  soon  as  the 
newly  set  plants  showed  sign  of  growth 
a  tablespoonful  of  Peruvian  guano  con¬ 
taining  about  three  per  cent,  nitrogen 
and  15  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  was 
scattered  about  each  plant  and  well  hoed 
in.  They  were  cultivated  often  enough 
to  keep  the  surface  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  no  runners  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  root.  Growth  continued  until 
November,  the  plants  forming  quite 
stocky  stools,  but  appeared  rather  lone¬ 
some  at  their  unusual  distance  apart. 
They  were  protected  in  Winter  with  a 
mulch  of  horse  manure  applied  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  came  through  in  excellent 
condition.  Cultivation  was  started  next 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  and  continued  throughout 
the  season,  all  weeds  in  the  rows  being 
removed  by  hand.  In  July  another  ap¬ 
plication  of  guano  was  given,  using  one- 
liaif  bushel  by  measure  to  the  plot,  and 
the  manure  mulch  repeated  the  ensuing 
Winter.  Runners  were  allowed  to  root, 
the  cultivator  being  narrowed  as  the  sea¬ 
son  progressed.  By  the  end  of  last 
Summer  there  was  a  uniform  stand  over 
the  whole  plot,  some  of  the  original 
crowns  having  leaf  stems  14  inches 
high.  A  few  berries  were  borne  by 
the  strongest  plants,  but  Iitt'e  attention 
was  paid  to  them.  This  season,  however, 
the  unusual  masses  of  bloom  presaged 
a  good  crop,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
250  quarts  of  berries  were  picked.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  4,000  quarts  per  acre, 
a  satisfactory  but  not  extraordinary 
yield.  There  was  only  one  rain  after 
the  berries  began  to  ripen,  and  the  later 
kinds,  which  were  in  the  great  majority, 
were  doubtless  cut  short  by  drought  and 
heat.  The  great  features,  however, 
were  the  fine  appearance  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  berries,  taken  as  a  whole. 
There  was  almost  every  conceivable  type 
from  early  to  late,  round  and  long,  light 
and  dark,  big  and  little,  hut  only  four 
clumps  turned  out  unproductive.  The 
great  majority  had  soft  flesh,  but  a  few 
unusually  firm  ones  were  found.  As 
picked,  row  by  row,  they  lacked  uni¬ 
formity,  but  otherwise  had  better  appear¬ 
ance  and  far  more  attractive  flavor  than 
any  of  the  commercial  kinds  we  grow, 
taken  singly.  Even  the  exquisite  Will¬ 
iam  Belts  and  Marshalls  tasted  flat  in 
comparison  with  the  blended  quality  of 
the  mixture.  It  was  preferred  by  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  fruit  of  named  varieties. 

Characteristics  of  Seedlings. — The 
well-known  pistillate  variety,  President, 
was  largely  used  as  the  seed  parent  on 
account  of  the  great  size  and  beauty  of 
its  berries.  The  pollen  parents  were 
mainly  William  Belt,  Brandywine, 
Mead  and  Royal  Sovereign,  the  latter  of 
European  origin.  The  President  x 
Belt  seedlings  were  great  croppers, 
mostly  of  good  quality,  and  showed  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  foliage  weakness  ascribed  to 
the  parent  kinds.  President  x  Brandy¬ 
wine  gave  extra  high  flavored  fruits, 
many  with  long  neck  and  dark  coloring. 
President  x  Mead  could  be  readily 
identified  by  the  thick  glossy  foliage  and 
heavy  clusters  of  bright  berries,  many 
of  which  were  unusually  sweet  and  highly 
flavored.  The  President  and  Royal  Sov¬ 
ereigns  cross  resulted  in  extremely  vig¬ 
orous  plants  bearing  large  and  very  firm 
berries  on  long  thick  pedicels.  The 
quality  averaged  fair.  Other  crosses 
lent  variety  and  spice  to  the  general  mix¬ 
ture.  About  one  dozen  kinds  appeared 
so  good  that  they  have  been  transplanted 
for  propagation  and  further  observation. 
Possibly  one  or  more  may  prove  worthy 
of  introduction  after  extended  trial,  but 
so  much  is  required  of  a  new  strawberry 
is  these  latter  days  that  the  outlook  is 
never  promising. 

Present  Treatment. — We  have  plow¬ 
ed  this  fruiting  bed,  leaving  unturned 
strips  a  foot  wide  at  one  side  of  the 
rows  of  original  plants,  and  will  har¬ 


row  the  loose  soil  level  and  work  be¬ 
tween  the  standing  plants  with  hand 
tools  in  order  to  clean  out  all  young 
weeds.  This  should  have  been  done  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  was  off,  but  the  severe 
drought  had  so  hardened  the  soil  by  the 
end  of  the  picking  season  that  it  did  not 
appear  practicable,  but  as  growth  was  at 
a  standstill  until  the  recent  rains,  prob¬ 
ably  the  delay  has  not  been  harmful. 
The  profuse  foliage  was  cut  with  the 
scythe  and  raked  off  before  plowing. 
We  propose  to  apply  another  dressing 
of  guano  as  soon  as  free  growth  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  repeat  the  Winter  mulch  as 
usual.  Guano  has  given  us  good  results 
as  a  strawberry  fertilizer,  appearing  to 
promote  fruitfulness  rather  than  exces¬ 
sive  plant  development.  While  rich  in 
available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
it  is  deficient  in  potash,  but  strawberry 
plants  do  not  respond  to  potash  appli¬ 
cations  oh  the  Rural  Grounds.  There 
appears  to  be  sufficient  already  in  the 
soil,  and  in  the  manure  mulches  for 
strawberry  needs. 

A  New  Summer-Fruiting  Straw¬ 
berry. — H.  F.  Dew,  Albion,  Mich.,  has  a 
new  Summer-fruiting  strawberry  that  he 
thinks  is  more  valuable  than  any  now 
before  the  public.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  wild  prairie  plant  and 
the  old  French  Jucunda.  Mr.  Dew  has 
so  much  confidence  in  its  merits  that  he 
has  propagated  it  extensively  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  for  a  more  thorough  test  has 
personally  grown  it  in  this  locality 
(Monmouth  County,  N.  J.)  for  two 
years.  It  is  a  strong,  rugged  plant,  with 
broad,  glossy  foliage  and  conspicuous, 
perfect  blooms,  and  increases  at  a  fair 
rate  by  means  of  runners.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  conditions  the  berries 
of  the  Spring  crop  arc  medium  to  large, 
fairly  well  shaped,  dark  crimson  in  color, 
with  deep  red  flesh.  The  quality  is  slightly 
acid  but  pleasant ;  the  texture  fine-grained 
and  quite  firm.  When  a  normal  Spring 
crop  is  produced  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  unusual  tendency  toward  Summer 
fruiting,  but  if  the  blooms  are  cut  off 
or  the  plants  checked  by  removal  to 
fresh  soil,  a  quite  profuse  crop  of  fine 
berries  is  produced  in  July,  and  fruiting 
continues  until  Autumn  in  a  scattering 
manner.  Fig.  289,  page  647,  shows  a 
cluster  picked  July  24.  It  does  poor 
justice  to  the  variety,  as  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  were  not  available  at  the  time. 
The  plant  from  which  this  cluster  was 
picked  and  about  50  others  were  trans¬ 
planted  by  Mr.  Dew  May  28,  the  bloom 
clusters  being  removed.  New  ones 
formed  as  the  plants  became  established 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  all  were  ripen¬ 
ing  fine  crops  of  good  and  handsome 
berries.  The  plants  were  in  fertile  gar¬ 
den  soil,  well  cultivated,  and  to  some 
extent  irrigated,  but  evidently  not 
enough  to  offset  the  fierce  heat  and 
drought  that  prevailed  from  the  end  of 
May  until  the  last  week  of  July. 

Pan-American  Strawberries. — Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  fruiting  is  a  trait  com¬ 
mon  to  many  well-known  strawberry  va¬ 
rieties,  particularly  where  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  by  natural  or  artificial  means 
from  fruiting  at  the  normal  season.  Dis¬ 
budding  or  transplanting  mature  plants 
and  decided  checks  by  drought  may  fa¬ 
vor  the  production  of  berries  at  odd  sea¬ 
sons,  but  unless  the  characteristic  is 
strongly  developed  there  is  little  chance 
for  useful  crops.  Rather  abundant  Fall 
fruiting  is  to  be  looked  for  this  year  if 
the  remainder  of  the  season  proves  fa¬ 
vorable  for  rapid  growth  after  the  ex¬ 
cessive  drought,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
profitable  pickings  will  be  had  from  or¬ 
dinary  kinds.  The  Pan-American  berry, 
however,  does  not  waste  much  energy 
in  Spring  fruiting,  but  produces  bloopis 
and  berries  as  a  matter  of  habit  in  Mid¬ 
summer.  It  has  profitably  been  grown 
for  exclusive  markets  willing  to  pay  well 
for  out-of-season  berries.  Good  illus¬ 
trations  of  fruiting  plants  appear  on  page 
631  of  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y. 
The  great  defect  of  the  Pan-American  is 
slowness  of  propagation.  Plants  rarely 
make  runners,  and  are  slowly  increased 
by  division  of  the  crown,  a  most  tedious 
process.  Mr.  Dew’s  variety  is  a  good 
plant  maker,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
could  be  grown  with  profit  where  fancy 
markets  are  available.  Mr.  Dew’s  ber¬ 
ries  were  certainly  larger  and  more 
freely  produced  than  those  borne  by  our 
Pan-American  plants  at  the  same  time. 

w.  v.  F. 


The  Scale  Still  With  Us. — Those 
who  trust  to  the  San  Jose  scale  dying 
out  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  do  so  until  it  has  the  last  drop  of  sap 
and  the  life  of  their  trees.  As  far  as 
my  observation  goes  the  apparent  de¬ 
crease  in  1907  was  more  due  to  persis¬ 
tent  spraying  and  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  not  that  this  pest  was  losing 
any  of  its  vitality,  and  those  who  did 
not  spray  the  past  Spring  will  suffer. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  black. 


Takes  both  to 
make  Good  Wheat 


Good  clover  follows  good 
wheat,  but  it  takes  Potash  to  set 
the  clover. 

Starved  clover  won’t  feed  the  crop  that  follows  it. 
It  needs  a  vigorous  root  and  a  sturdy  growth  for 
itself  before  it  can  gather  nitrogen  for  you. 

Give  it  a  good  start  by  enough  Potash  with  your  phos¬ 
phates  in  this  Fall’s  seeding  of  wheat  or  rye. 

The  clover  will  do  the  rest— you'll  see  when  you  cut  the  clover. 

Clover,  timothy,  rye  and  oats,  for  turning  under,  or  a  crop  in  rotation— 
all  need  more  Potash  than  most  commercial  mixtures  afford. 

Do  not  use  fertilizers  that  contain  less  than  6  per  cent.  Potash.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  them,  then  mix  15  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  witli 
each  100  pounds  of  your  fertilizer.  Potash  is  profit.  Buy  the  Potash  first. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  facts  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Chicago — Monadnock  Building 


93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  Sl  Bog  Plow 

1  Cuts  n  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  30  acres  x>er  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTIONS  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

SENDroa  !  1" 

/i  CIRCULAHSTom  S— „ 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  Ha 
CO.  CD 

MICGANUM  -eC 
C0NN.U.SA. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 

Faiorite'  Cider  Mills 

are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
clean,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 

Clark’s  Root  Cutter 

TWO  SIZES 

Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  per  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Beast.  Gouge  cutters 
never  choke  or  clog. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4 hi 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum.Conn. 

Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  farm  work,  and  the  cheapest  you  can  buy.  It  Is 
low  down,  has  wide  steel  wheels  and  wide  tires,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs.  Can  bo  depended 
upon  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  load.  Guaranteed  In 
every  respect 

ISTEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
:  —any  size  to  lit 
,  any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheels. 
[  EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  70  AH,  Quincy,  III.  * 


FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  Ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  snl- 

?ihuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
or  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  Stale. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  leaks.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 

AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
|  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on ‘‘WheelSense"free. 

■  Electric  Whet’ Co.  Bx  88.  Qulncy.lll. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  Is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  PEYO  fit  COMPANY.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


1008. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  have  been  crowded  with  questions 
lately.  They  come  from  all  quarters 
and  some  of  them  seem  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  In  answer  I  say  what  seems  best 
from  my  own  experience.  This  answer 
may  not  cover  it  all,  and  if  there  is 
more  to  be  said  I  want  some  one  to  say 
it.  Here  is  one  about  Florida : 

Would  it.  be  possible  for  a  northern  man 
who  lias  had  experience  raising  vegetables 
to  go  to  Florida  this  Winter  and  clear 
enough  from  a  small  tract,  say  five  acres, 
to  pay  expenses  of  small  family.  If  so 
what  section,  what  crops,  etc.,  would  you 
advise?  w.  C.  F. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  I  do  not  consider  it  likely  that 
such  a  man  could  do  it  the  first  time. 
All  things  are  possible,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  like  a  1,000  to  1  chance.  Condi¬ 
tions  under  which  things  are  done  in 
Florida  are  very  different  from  what  we 
find  at  the  North.  From  my  experience 
I  should  call  Florida  an  excellent  place 
for  a  man  with  some  capital  who  want¬ 
ed  a  mild  climate  for  Winter.  If  he 
is  shrewd  and  industrious  he  may  learn 
how  to  make  more  than  a  living.  For 
a  poor  man  without  much  capital  or  ex¬ 
perience,  but  with  good  health,  I  think 
the  chances  are  better  in  a  colder 
climate. 

Here  is  an  old  call  from  western 
New  York: 

My  neighbor  is  trying  to  induce  me  to 
try  tiie  culture  of  mushrooms  in  my  cellar, 
as  I  have  a  large  uncemented  cellar 
which  he  thinks  suitable,  though  he,  like 
myself,  lacks  practical  experience  in  the 
business.  Do  you  think  the  business, 
properly  conducted,  would  pay  me  here  in 
the  city?  E.  c.  B. 

No.  I  do  not  think  mushrooms  would 
pay  you.  It  seems  about  as  easy  as 
rolling  off  a  log  to  fit  up  beds  and  bins 
in  a  dark  cellar,  fill  them  with  soil  and 
manure  and  then  plant  the  spawn  and 
then — pick  the  mushrooms.  It  looks 
easy  to  see  grass  grow,  yet  it  requires 
long  years  to  make  a  successful  hay 
farmer.  You  will  find  that  trying  to 
grow  mushrooms  without  “practical  ex¬ 
perience”  is  much  like  finding  a  needle 
in  a  haystack  with  your  eyes  blindfolded. 
You  can  pay  for  your  education  that 
way,  but  don’t  expect  to  make  a  profit. 

I  fear  you  and  your  neighbors  have 
been  reading  some  of  those  wonderful 
circulars  from  people  who  have  spawn 
for  sale.  Generally  speaking  this  “mush¬ 
room  in  the  cellar”  game  will  rank  with 
gold  bricks  and  mining  schemes. 

Here  comes  a  Kentucky  man  with  a 
proposition  which  has  stirred  up  many 
a  brain : 

I  am  trying  to  grow  the  cow  pea  rank 
with  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  but 
fail  to  do  so  at  limes  and  on  some  kinds 
of  land  especially  on  a  clay.  This  land 
Is  not  wet.  I  think  the  trouble  is  the 
lack  of  lime  in  the  ground,  and  will  give 
my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  In  the  year 
1905  I  experimented  with  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer;  one  plot  had  an  application  of 
lime.  This  was  (lie  only  plot  that  made  a 
rank  growth.  The  lime  was  applied  about 
a  month  before  t ho  peas  were  sown.  In 
1907  I  had  this  land  in  cow  peas  again. 

1  used  300  or  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  The  growth  was  not  rank  by  any 
means  .except  on  the  limed  plot,  which  was 
limed  in  the  year  1905  the  growth  was 
very  rank.  We  have  never  used  lime  but 
once  witli  this  experimental  work.  Hut 
there  is  one  tiling  certain  that  I  do  not 
get  a  rank  growth  of  the  cow  peas  by  t he 
use  of  these  commercial  fertilizer  and  will 
have  to  quit  their  use  unless  there  is  some 
other  means  brought  around  to  help  them 
out.  I  think  the  help  needed  is  lime,  at 
least  what  experience  we  have  had  with 
lime  in  connection  with  these  fertilizers 
with  the  pea  shows  that  lime  is  needed. 
Now  one  is  slow  to  take  the  opposite  view 
from  these  scientific  fellows,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but,  our  experience  shows  we  must  do 
so  or  hung  up  and  quit  on  tin-  pea  ques¬ 
tion.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  about 
the  use  of  lime  with  the  cow  pea?  I  will 
say  further  about  this  limed  plot,  that 
the  peas  soon  took  on  a  dark  rich  green 
color  and  were  thrifty  looking,  while  on 
the  other  plots  the  peas  had  a  pale  color 
and  didn’t  look  thrifty.  What  effect  had 
the  lime  to  do  with  this  work?  Did  the 
pea  use  it  or  did  the  lime  change  conditions 
in  tiie  ground  so  that  the  pea  might  flour¬ 
ish?  I  would  like  to  use  lime,  but  to  take 
tiie  advice  of  these  scientific  fellows  I 
must  not  and  witli  our  own  limited  ex¬ 
perience  1  must.  There  is  one  thing  sure 
I  don’t  get  the  growth  that  I  ought  to. 
We  have  lots  of  limestone  here.  o.  a.  c. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  the  “scien¬ 
tific  fellows”  told  me  one  thing  and  my 
repeated  experience  told  me  another  [ 
should  hang  right  on  to  experience.  In 
many  cases  true  science  and  experience 
fully  agree.  If  they  do  not  the  bread 
and  butter  man  must  yoke  up  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  let  these  “scientific  fellows” 
explain  the  situation.  Our  friend  is 
after  cow  peas.  If  lime  makes  the  cow 
peas  grow  his  duty  to  his  farm  is  to' 
use  lime,  though  all  the  “scientific  fel¬ 
lows”  on  earth  tell  him  not  to.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  what  these  scientists  have 
said  is  that  in  the  majority  of  their  ex¬ 
periments  the  cow  pea  does  not  respond 
to  liming  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  cab¬ 
bage  or  grass  does.  In  our  experience 
we  have  not  found  that  cow  peas  or 


beans  or  corn  respond  to  lime  as  other 
crops  do.  If  we  went  by  results  here 
we  should  advise  lime  after  the  cow  pea 
crop  and  not  ahead  of  it.  Still  there  is 
no  getting  around  the  results  of  our 
Kentucky  friend.  Probably  the  soil  is 
very  acid.  The  cow  pea  did  not  need 
the  lime  so  much  for  plant  food,  but  it 
was  able  to  make  a  stronger  growth  be¬ 
cause  the  lime  changed  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  cow  pea  depends  for  its  best 
growth  upon  bacteria,  which  work  on 
the  roots.  These  bacteria  need  lime  in 
order  to  work  to  best  advantage.  In  a 
sour  soil  they  would  be  nearly  as  much 
out  of  place  as  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes 
where  there  was  little  or  no  water.  The 
lime  sweetens  the  soil  and  thus  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  able  to  do  their  work.  That 
is  probably  the  explanation  and  the  “sci¬ 
entific  fellows”  would,  no  doubt,  fully 
agreee  with  it. 

Here  is  a  new  sort  of  appeal  for  help: 

I  have  certainly  got  the  Hope  Farm  man 
stranded,  I  have  observed  for  years  his 
ability  to  answer  questions  of  all  kinds  in 
such  satisfactory  ways,  but  now  he  will 
have  to  appeal  for  others  to  rescue  him 
or  go  down.  The  trouble  is  nothing  more 
than  a  “smell”  in  our  house.  Now  of 
course  he  will  want  me  to  explain  all  I 
know  first  and  so  get  him  started  on  the 
right  scent.  We  built  the  house  ourselves 
30  years  ago ;  have  always  occupied  it 
since.  It  is  kept  in  repair,  painted,  papered 
every  year  and,  what  is  just  as  much  or 
more  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  better 
half  is  one  who  demands  and  has  order 
and  absolute  cleanliness  throughout. 
There  is  not  a  rat  or  mouse  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  I  have  good  cats,  a  dozen  or  more 
but  they  have  ho  access  beyond  the  kitchen. 
For  two  or  three  years  during  this  month 
and  next  we  are  simply  tortured  with  a 
“ratty”  smell  in  the  sitting  room  and  our 
sleeping  room,  which  open  out  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  the  windows  are  always  up 
day  and  night,  also  the  outer  door,  but 
all  are  well  screened.  Some  evenings  the 
“smell”  is  so  dense  you  can  bite  it  in 
mouthfuls.  Can  any  one  help  me  discover 
the  cause?  The  cellar  Is  under  these  rooms 
but  windows  open  always  and  there  are 
positively  no  vegetables  decaying  down 
there  and  the  smell  is  not  down  there.  We 
have  plenty  of  shade,  but  not  so  much  but 
the  sun  shines  full  on  two  sides  of  the 
house.  The  bedroom  is  on  the  west  side  and 
has  all  the  afternooon  sun. 

A  CHENANGO  COUNTY  SUBSCRIBER. 

Yes,  you  have  me  stranded  at  once. 
The  evidence  against  rats  or  mice  is  not 
conclusive.  There  may  be  a  dead  one 
now  and  then  in  spite  of  you,  but  they 
would  not  all  die  in  July  and  August, 
There  may  be  a  colony  of  toads  nearby. 
We  have  one  under  a  stone  in  front  of 
the  house.  One  or  two  dead  toads  or 
a  dead  mole  close  to  the  surface  might 
do  the  business.  While  soil  usually  ab¬ 
sorbs  such  smells  the  gases  from  a  dead 
animal  might  find  their  way  up  through 
a  hole  made  by  a  mole  or  rat  or  even 
worms.  My  best  guess  is  that  some¬ 
where  about  your  house  is  growing  one 
or  more  of  those  awful  mushrooms 
(phallales)  known  as  “stinkhorns.” 
There  is  probably  no  more  terrible  odor 
known  than  what  those  disgusting 
things  send  out.  At  Summer  hotels 
where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  have 
the  surroundings  clean  all  of  a  sudden  a 
horrible  smell  arises  which  (hives  the 
guests  away.  This  mushroom  is  very 
handsome.  It  grows  in  obscure  places 
and  often  baffles  the  most  careful 
searcher  for  its  hiding  place.  The  spores 
are  carried  about  by  flies.  My  belief  is 
that  in  some  crack  or  cranny  around 
your  house  there  is  a  colony  of  these 
“stinkhorns”  and  that  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble.  We  have  known 
several  cases  like  yours  where  people 
were  sure  there  could  not  be  any  chance 
for  such  a  thing  to  grow  and  yet  a 
thorough  search  found  the  offender. 

W hat  I  like  about  our  Hope  Farm 
friends  is  that  they  come  and  say  what 
they  think  without  any  ceremony.  Some 
of  us  make  a  poor  showing  when  we 
stand  on  ceremony  for  what  with  large 
feet  and  small  ceremony  there  isn’t  much 
left  of  the  latter.  The  writer  of  the 
following  note  tells  me  he  is  quite  hard 
of  hearing  and  thus  has  to  use  his  eyes 
more.  What  he  says  would  make  a 
good  subject  for  a  Sunday  afternoon 
thinking : 

I  am  far  too  busy  a  man  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  jol>  of  making  new  a  run-down  farm 
and  making  it  pay  all  the  expense  and  the 
mortgage,  to  write  for  the  press,  but  an 
occasional  article  will  chase  me  around 
for  weeks.  On  Page  508,  The  It.  N.-Y., 
June  13,  a  young  man  asks  for  directions 
as  to  bis  future  course  and  certainly  gets 
very  good  advice,  but  with  this  proviso, 
“Maybe  you  will  not  like  gardening.” 
Where  has  the  editor’s  phrenology  gone 
to?  The  first  thing  an  undecided  man 
needs  is  a  phrenologist’s  opinion.  Me  can 
always  tell  in  what  direction  a  person  can 
succeed  best,  even  if.  ns  is  often  the  case, 
it  is  hard  to  assign  him  to  a  definite  trade 
or  study,  but  what  phrenologist  is  there 
that  cannot  pick  out  an  editor  or  a  farmer. 
Some  time  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  was 
asked  if  sharp  temper  was  the  heritage  of 
all  women.  I  read  ills  answer  but  did  not 
know  then  that  he  was  a  phrenological  lec¬ 
turer,  certainly  he  knows,  as  an  observer  of 
humanity,  that  all  peculiarities  are  indi¬ 
vidual  and  that  girls  are  more  apt  to  be 
like  their  father’s  side  of  tiie  house  and  the 
boy’s  more  like  the  mother’s,  I  will  venture 
at  this  distance  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
is  much  more  like  his  mother  than  he  is 
like  his  father.  In  fact  there  are  too  few 


really  pleasant  people.  In  the  worries  of 
life  we  need  pleasant  words,  and  three 
such  occasions  stand  out  in  my  memory, 
when  tired  and  worried  with  financial  diffi¬ 
culty,  men  that  were  strangers  to  me,  and 
one  of  them  was  an  railroad  ticket  agent, 
said  something  so  pleasantly  as  to  cheer 
me  for  days  afterward,  and  these  men 
looked  most  like  their  mothers,  too.  I 
know  many  pleasant  women,  I  meet  them 
in  my  daily  rounds  with  farm  produce. 
They  have  “hope”  well  developed,  are  broad 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  have  round  wide 
open  eyes  and  pleasant  faces.  They  make 
me  feel  that  life  is  worth  living.  Last 
Spring  when  Mary  Sidney  clubbed  the 
whole  masculine  gender  !n  Farm  Journal, 
the  paper  was  handed  me  after  I  had 
done  a  full  day’s  work  out  from  home,  and 
then  done  the  farm  feeding  and  milking 
and  obediently  taken  the  milk  to  the  house 
to  be  made  into  butter  and  I  was  tired. 
It  did  not  seem  just  that  all  men  must 
come  under  a  ban  because  some  of  them 
smoked,  spent  their  evenings  at  the  store 
or  took  their  milk  to  the  creamery,  but 
if  your  husband  must  be  scolded  do  it  in 
the  morning  when  he  is  fresh  and  can  bear 
it.  He  comes  in  from  the  field  at  night — 
the  weather  has  been  too  wet,  his  corn  is 
looking  yellow  and  the  weeds  are  getting 
too  far  ahead  and  he  has  done  his  best  all 
day  (14  hours),  ids  wife’s  sharp  voice 
meets  him  at  the  door  with  his  shortcom¬ 
ings  after  which  he  don’t  feel  hungry,  he 
eats  a  little,  quietly  and  goes  to  bed  to 
dream  of  the  pleasant  girls  he  used  to 
know.  The  Lord  bless  and  multiply  the 
pleasant  women.  a.  e.  b. 

Delaware. 

Amf.n  !  say  I  to  the  last  sentence  in 
particular,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  rest. 
As  a  phrenologist  I  fear  I  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  fraud,  though  any  good  ob¬ 
server  can  tell  much  about  character  by 
studying  a  person’s  face  and  head  and 
actions.  As  for  the  scolding  woman  or 
man,  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature 
all  things  are  useful  and  needed.  Our 
friend  must  remember  one  thing — all 
sounds  are  discordant  and  jangled  to  the 
deaf  man,  especially  when  he  is  tired. 
At  such  times  the  voices  of  friends 
seem  all  out  of  tune.  They  may  try  to 
convey  sympathy  and  friendsh'p  in  the 
voice  only  to  have  it  sound  like  a  boy 
beating  on  a  tin  pan  before  it  reaches 
the  ear  of  the  sufferer.  Very  likely  the 
scolding  is  more  apparent  th(in  real !  As 
for  the  proper  time  to  administer  it 
no  doubt  the  scolder’s  view  would  be 
to  deliver  it  so  as  to  be  most  effective. 
Some  40  years  ago  at  a  country  school 
house  near  Cape  Cod  a  bad  boy  was 
to  be  caned  before  the  entire  school. 
He  was  a  Yankee  and  put  a  codfish 
on  his  back  under  his  vest.  As  the 


STRONG  TESTIMONY. 

Backed  by  the  Test  of  Time  Given 
Carey’s  Roofing. 

“I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  use 
Carey’s  Roofing  in  Youngstown,  O.,”  W. 
E.  Baldvvin  wrote  The  Philip  Carey  Co. 
last  April.  “We  were  unable  to  procure 
it  from  agents  at  that  time  and  bought 
it  direct  from  you  in  1887.  We  put  it 
on  our  three-story  business  building, 
and  after  twenty-one  years  of  service  we 
have  never  had  a  leak,  and  the  roof  in 
its  .appearance  looks  as  well  to-day  as 
it.  did  the  day  we  put  it  on.” 

Doesn’t  that  sound  good?  And  yet 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  roof  is  in  the  infancy  of 
its  usefulness,  for  a  Carey  roof  lasts 
as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

Progressive  farmers  are  learning 
(some  from  sad  experience)  that  in 
buying  roofing,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  figure 
on  first  cost.  A  “cheap”  roof  means  a 
leaky  roof  every  time — an  expensive 
“white  elephant”  on  your  hands  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 

Carey’s  is  a  one  Standard  Roofing.  It 
is  the  national  roofing,  best  alike  where 
sun  shines  hottest  or  winters  are  cold¬ 
est.  Enough  testimonials — voluntary 
tributes  to  the  enduring  worth  of 
Carey’s  Roofing — have  been  written  to 
fill  a  book  as  big  as  a  dictionary.  All 
that  is  claimed  for  a  Carey  roof  has 
been  verified  by  actual  experiences.  Far¬ 
mer  John  Hunn,  of  Wyoming,  Del.,  af¬ 
ter  ten  years  of  satisfaction  with  Carey’s 
Roofing,  writes:  “As  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  roof  is  good  for  twenty  years 
longer.” 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  Carey’s 
special  process  Asphalt  Cement,  with  the 
best  woolen  felt  as  a  base  and  East  In¬ 
dia  burlap  imbedded  in  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cement — all  compressed  into 
flexible  sheets.  The  Carey  Patent  Lap 
completely  covers  and  protects  nail 
heads. 

Carey’s  Roofing  ranks  in  value  with 
an  insurance  policy.  After  the  great 
Baltimore  fire,  City  Inspector  Louis  S. 
Wilson  wrote  officially:  “Burning  em¬ 
bers  seem  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  Carey  roofs.  Buildings  covered  with 
this  roofing,  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
fire,  are  in  no  way  in  need  of  repair.” 


blows  fell  he  howled,  but  they  didn’t 
hurt  the  codfish.  Finally  one  well  ap¬ 
plied  blow  knocked  a  piece  of  the  cod¬ 
fish  off  and  it  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
teacher  pulled  the  rest  out  and  after 
that  the  howls  were  genuine.  The 
teacher  made  the  saying  that  one  lick 
on  the  back  was  worth  25  on  the  cod¬ 
fish.  When  we  go  out  fresh  to  the 
morning  fields  we  carry  a  mental  cod¬ 
fish  over  the  feelings.  A  certain  amount 
of  scolding  is  good  for  the  character — 
still  I  repeat  our  friend’s  last  sentence — 
“The  Lord  bless  and  multiplv  the  pleas¬ 
ant  women/’ 

Farm  Notes. — The  work  of  weeding 
out  the  old  strawberry  beds  is  now  on 
deck.  Every  year  I  figure,  or  try  to, 
whether  it  really  pays  on  our  weedy  soil 
to  fruit  matted-rowed  strawberries  more 
than  one  season.  Where  the  plants  are 
kept  in  hills  we  can  do  most  of  the 
work  with  a  horse,  but  to  clean  up  old 
beds  where  the  plants  have  run  means 
no  end  of  finger  work.  This  year  we 
took  the  large  disk  plow  and  ran  it 
back  and  forth  through  the  beds  so  as 
to  chop  out  a  wide  path  and  leave  a 
narrow  row  of  plants.  The  disk  did 
this  better  than  the  turning  plow  and 
then  the  cultivator  worked  back  and 
forth  day  after  day  broke  up  the  sods 
torn  by  the  disk  and  killed  out  most 
of  the  weeds.  The  weeds  among  the 
plants  must  be  pulled  with  the  fingers 
and  this  is  the  dullest  and  least  hopeful 
job  that  I  know  of!  The  plants  in  that 
Ivevitt  patch  are  still  growing  and  we 
are  still  chopping  at  the  runners.  I 
believe  more  and  more  in  this  method 
as  we  keep  on  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
blight  started  at  our  potatoes,  but  some¬ 
how  it  seems  to  have  stopped.  At  one 
time  I  feared  that  the  vines  would  be 
dead  by  August  1.  Now  they  seem 
good  for  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 
The  work  of  cleaning  up  the  corners 
and  along  the  fences  has  begun.  We 
pile  these  trimmings  around  the  trees, 
but  I  wish  I  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
to  eat  the  weeds.  h.  w.  c. 


Write  the  Philip  Carey  Co.  direct  and 
they  will  send  free  booklet,  sample,  tes¬ 
timonials,  prices  and  information  how 
to  get  their  roofing.  Address  The  Philip 
Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Wayne  avenue,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 


The  Dain  Power  Hay  Press 

MAKES  NEAT  ~ 


SMOOTH  SQUARE- ENDED  BALES 


Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  iton  anyother  Press) 
folds  event  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  inenases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
toggle  joints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  step  over.  No  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Free  Hook 
proves  its  superiority — send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vino  Street _ ^ _ Ottumwa,  Iowa 


NOvMore  Hay  Jumping 


Spencer’s  Hercules  Large  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
1  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
meansless  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

Oatolog 
free. 


J.  A.  SPENCER, 
Dwight,  III. 
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C  1  TON 

11  HORSE  DALC 

JlHOUR 

Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  (ire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  puro 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  rooting.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Lot  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Givo  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granvilic,  N.  Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  how  many  farmers  in  New 
York  request  help  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
driving  tuberculosis  from  their  herds.  Commissioner 
Pearson  says  that  since  the  middle  of  April  about 
130  farmers  have  applied  for  such  aid.  About  90 
per  cent  of  those  who  apply  request  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin.  In  only  a  few  special  cases  has  any  tuber¬ 
culin  been  used  as  yet,  but  work  will  begin  with  it  soon. 

* 

We  exposed  those  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins” 
and  gave  a  picture  of  the  trash  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel.  We  also  gave  the  names  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  put  their  name  on  the  package.  As  a 
result  we  hear  from  dozens  of  men  who  intend  this 
year  to  pack  with  the.  greatest  care  and  put  name 
and  trademark  on  every  package.  That  is  the  most 
encouraging  thing  about  the  fruit  trade  that  we  have 
heard  yet.  A  man’s  name  must  stand  for  the  poorest 
apples  in  the  barrel ! 

* 

That  Pennsylvania  college  boy  has  learned  much 
on  his  trip  to  the  Kansas  harvest  fields.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  more  young  people  could  work 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  sections.  If  there  is 
anything  that  beats  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
eastern  man  regarding  western  conditions  it  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  western  man  regarding  the  feeling 
of  eastern  farmers.  That  eastern  boy  finds  that  west¬ 
ern  people  are  strong  and  true.  The  western  people 
should  realize  that  “Wall  Street”  does  not  represent 
the  true  eastern  feeling.  Our  farmers  are  after  the 
same  things  that  your  people  are  striving  for. 

* 

The  nearer  we  come  to  the  harvest  the  more  un¬ 
certain  the  apple  crop  appears.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  there  is  not  a  full  supply  of  first-class  stock. 
We  do  not  think  even  the  apple  shippers  will  claim 
a  large  crop.  We  think,  however,  that  buyers, 
remembering  the  disaster  of  last  year,  will  buy  with 
caution.  Growers  ought  to  get  fair  prices  for  fair 
stock,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  be  sure  of  prices. 
We  hope  the  folly  of  last  year  will  not  be  repeated 
and  worthless  trash  packed  and  marked  “Choice  New 
York  Baldwins.”  Such  practice  will  do  more  harm 
to  New  York  orchards  than  the  San  Jose  scale  ever 
could. 

* 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  realize  that  a 
circular  can  be  printed  in  imitation  of  a  typewriter 
just  as  well  as  with  ordinary  printed  letters.  When 
such  people  get  one  of  these  imitation  typewritten 
sheets  they  think  some  one  has  sent  them  a  long  per¬ 
sonal  letter.  It  is  no  more  a  letter  than  a  page  out 
of  a  nrinted  book.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  tricks 
in  the  trade.  Almost  any  man  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it  will  feel  flattered  at  receiving  what  he  sup¬ 
poses  is  a  long  personal  letter  when  every  part  of  it 
except  his  name  and  the  date,  including  the  signa¬ 
ture  is  printed.  He  gets  the  same  thing  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  receive. 

* 

We  used  to  consider  white  mice  one  of  the  most 
useless  forms  of  live  stock,  but  when  the  British  sub¬ 
marine  A9  recently  went  on  a  cruise  without  any 
white  mice  on  board  the  entire  crew  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  as  a  result.  It  seems  that  these 
little  creatures  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  odor 
of  escaping  petrol  or  gasoline,  the  mice  beginning 
to  squeak  at  the  top  of  their  tiny  lungs  the  instant 
they  smell  the  vapor,  long  before  a  human  "being  can 
detect  it.  This  vapor  is  the  greatest  danger  on  a 
submarine,  and  the  British  Admiralty  provides  first- 
alarm  squads  of  mice  for  this  purpose.  The  A9  was 
sent  to  sea  without  the  mice  because  it  was  testing  a 


machine  to  be  used  in  their  place — and  the  entire  crew 
was  rendered  unconscious  by  escaping  vapors.  Boats¬ 
wain  White  Mouse  must  feel  proud  to  realize  that 
he  is  not  only  drawing  official  rations,  like  his  hated 
enemy,  the  cat,  who  is  often  engaged  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  position,  but  is  also  a  petty  officer  in  the  British 
Navy/ 

* 

Opportunity  has  come  to  New  York  .‘armers.  By 
forcing  the  renomination  of  Governor  Hughes  they 
will  be  able  to  dominate  the  situation  and  ensure  the 
passage  of  a  primary  nominations  law.  They  never 
had  such  a  chance  before,  and  if  they  now  neglect 
it  their  sons  may  never  see  another.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  treatment  from 
the  Governor  which  should  induce  us  to  boil  over 
in  enthusiasm  for  him.  There  is  nothing  about  him 
which  prompts  men  to  pull  off  their  coats  and  fight 
for  him,  yet  we  all  recognize  his  courage,  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  his  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  his  legislative 
programme.  Therefore,  we  do  not  see  how  farmers 
can  do  a  more  patriotic  thing  than  to  line  up  back  of 
the  Governor  and  help  nominate  him.  They  can  do 
it  if  they  try. 

* 

A  story  that  will  rank  in  age  and  popularity  with 
“Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb”  or  “Old  Dog  Tray”  is 
the  one  about  Jersey  mosquitoes.  They  stung  a 
blacksmith  so  that  he  crawled  under  an  iron  kettle 
for  safety.  Then  the  mosquitoes  lit  on  the  outside 
of  this  kettle  and  ran  their  bills  through  it.  The 
blacksmith  with  his  hammer  clinched  these  bills  until 
there  were  so  many  of  the  insects  that  they  flew  away 
with  the  kettle.  So  runs  the  tale  and  some  visitors 
who  have  gone  into  the  Jersey  coast  for  a  Summer 
outing  are  inclined  to  believe  it.  We  shall  have  to 
lift  the  dead  weight  of  talcs  like  the  above  before 
people  will  believe  the  statement  that  the  Jersey 
mosquito  is  doomed.  Yet  we  believe  the  statement  is 
true.  It  is  possible  by  using  the  methods  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  New  Jersey  practically  to  wipe  out  the  mos¬ 
quito  curse.  That  is  why  we  shall  take  the  space  to 
tell  the  story  thoroughly.  The  jokers  have  had  their 
fun  over  this  mosquito  hunting;  let  us  now  take  it 
up  seriously. 

* 

The  daily  papers  print  the  following  news  item: 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  4. — It  is  reported  that  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Owen  Cassidy,  who  represents  Tompkins,  Tioga, 
Schuyler  and  Chemung  counties  at  Albany  and  whose  vote 
against  the  anti-betting  bills  defeated  the  legislation  the 
first  time  it  was  brought  before  the  Senate,  has  been 
asked  by  the  Republican  county  committee  to  withdraw 
from  the  Senatorial  race.  Representative  John  Dwight  of 
Drydeu  called  bis  county  delegation  togetbei  to-day  with 
the  purpose,  it  is  understood,  of  formulating  the  request  to 
withdraw.  Cassidy  was  unanimously  indorsed  at  the  lat¬ 
est  Tompkins  county  Republican  convention  and  delegates 
were  instructed  to  vote  for  him.  This  was  before  the 
race-track  bills  came  up. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  statement,  Our  can¬ 
vass  of  the  district  shows  feeling  against  Senator 
Cassidy,  which  is  sure  to  frighten  the  politicians. 
They  begin  to  see  the  writing  on  the  wall.  John 
Dwight  is  a  member  of  the  famous  firm  of  “John 
and  I,”  manufacturers  of  public  opinion  and  think¬ 
ers  for  the  public.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Dwight 
now  knows  that  his  own  vote  is  likely  to  be  se¬ 
riously  cut  down.  All  these  things  show  how  the 
leaven  is  working. 

* 

An  Iowa  man  who  tells  what  great  things  the  pri¬ 
mary  nominations  law  is  doing  for  his  State  says : 

“There  are  50  colleges  on  our  hills,  300  high  schools 
nearly  as  good  as  colleges  and  300  to  500  school 
houses  in  every  county!  Intelligence  is  high — with 
the  most  exacting  ideas  of  justice.” 

Those  colleges  and  schools  are  not  groping  back 
in  the  past  and  dealing  with  dead  languages  and  pet¬ 
rified  ideas.  Those  who  patronize  them  demand  liv¬ 
ing  ideas — for  the  present  and  future  rather  than  for 
the  past.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  an  Iowa  hoy’s  educa¬ 
tion  to  realize  his  duty  to  the  State.  If  he  is  fairly 
taught  he  cannot  help  but  see  that  he  as  an  individual 
cannot  do  his  full  public  duty  and  simply  dance  or 
vote  when  a  politician  pulls  the  string.  He  can  t 
get  down  into  the  heart  of  things  by  merely  voting 
for  a  ticket  which  the  politicians  put  up  for  him. 
He  has  got  to  have  a  hand  in  making  the  ticket. 
They  thought  and  fought  that  out  in  Iowa  and  the 
result  is  direct  nominations  by  a  primary.  New  York 
has  more  colleges  and  more  schools  and  a  greater 
need  of  a  primary  nominations  law.  As  a  rule  our 
eastern  colleges  seem  more  concerned  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  the  student  than  with  his  duty  to 
the  public.  Many  of  them  are  supported  by  endow¬ 
ments  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  study  and  follow 
popular  demand.  There  are  some  strong  exceptions, 
but  the  spirit  of  most  eastern  colleges  is  too  conser¬ 
vative  to  suit  the  needs  of  those  who  demand  reforms. 
That  makes  all  the  more  reason  why  plain  men  who 
see  the  evil  of  our  present  political  system  should 
work  harder  than  ever  to  spread  the  truth. 


We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  Long  Island 
Produce  Exchange.  This  organization  was  formed 
by  farmers  who  hoped  through  it  to  handle  their 
potato  and  other  crops  through  their  own  agents.  A 
stock  company  was  formed,  stock  was  sold  and  direc¬ 
tors  appointed.  When  the  season  opened  the  Ex¬ 
change  found  a  fight  on  its  hands  at  once.  The 
dealers  had  been  making  too  mucll  out  of  Long  Island 
potatoes  in  the  past  to  let  any  part  of  their  share  go 
back  to  the  farmers.  The  first  move  in  such  a  battle 
usually  is  to  break  up  the  organization  by  buying  off 
the  members.  This  is  done  by  offering  prices  above 
the  market  and  more  than  the  Exchange  can  honestly 
pay.  The  dealers  or  middle  men  can  usually  afford 
to  buy  a  few  potatoes  at  a  high  figure  and  sell  them 
at  a  loss  if  by  so  doing  they  can  get  some  members 
of  the  Exchange  to  break  their  contract  and  sell  out¬ 
side  the  Exchange.  That  is  the  real  object  of  any 
such  move  and  we  regret  to  say  that  in  the  past  this 
method  of  fighting  has  proved  effective.  Once  let 
these  dealers  disrupt  the  Exchange  and  they  have  no 
opposition.  They  can  then  agree  among  themselves 
on  a  low  price  and  get  back  10  times  what  they 
paid  in  high  prices  at  first.  We  hope  the  Long  Island 
farmers  will  see  through  all  this  and  stick  to  their 
Exchange  through  thick  and  thin.  They  can  well 
afford  to  give  half  of  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  if 
need  be  to  float  the  Exchange  through  the  season. 
Stick  to  it. 

* 

The  city  papers  recently  noted  the  arrival  of  an 
explorer  from  South  America,  who  was  reported 
to  have  found  “the  Venus  flytrap  species  of  orchid,” 
which  lie  found  had  “a  brain,  digestive  organs  and 
a  nervous  system  like  a  human  being.”  The  plant 
referred  to,  Dionaea  muscipula,  is  not  an  orchid,  but 
a  near  relation  to  the  little  sundew  of  our  northern 
swamps,  and  has  long  been  known,  being  abundant 
in  certain  restricted  areas  in  North,  and  we  think, 
South  Carolina.  It  is  grouped  among  insect-eating 
plants ;  many  famous  naturalists  have  studied  it,  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  special  literature  devoted 
to  it.  Its  leaf  blade  forms  a  fringed  and  hairy 
trap,  shaped  like  two  tiny  clam  shells  hinged  to¬ 
gether  down  the  back;  when  an  unwary  insect  alights 
upon  it,  touching  the  sensitive  hairs  within,  these 
leaves  dose  up  tightly,  just  as  the  clam-shell  might. 
The  insect  is  smothered  within,  and  literally  digested. 
A  great  many  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  plants 
are  now  known,  and  as  Grant  Allen  points  out,  in 
almost  every  case  they  inhabit  places  where  the 
marshy  and  waterlogged  soil  is  wanting  in  nitrogen 
compounds.  The  insect-eating  leaves  are  thus  a  de¬ 
vice  to  supply  the  plant  with  nitrogen  by  means  of 
its  foliage,  where  the  roots  are  powerless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Venus  flytrap  may  have  a  brain,  as  the 
reporters  say,  but  it  does  not  appear  highly  intel¬ 
lectual.  One  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  our  child¬ 
hood  was  to  go  into  the  greenhouse  and  tickle  the 
Venus  flytrap  with  a  straw,  thus  inducing  it  to  close 
up,  under  the  impression  that  ns  unwary  dinner  had 
walked  in,  and  no  matter  how  often  the  trick  was 
played  upon  it,  the  confiding  plant  never  failed  to 
respond.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

What  about  whitewashing  tar  paper  to  make  a  cooler 
roof? 

Will  some  one  tell  the  hoys  a  way  to  catch  live  wood¬ 
chucks — not  a  steel  trap. 

What  do  you  do  for  cabbage  worms  after  the  head  is 
too  large  to  make  Paris-green  safe? 

A  Michigan  man  tells  of  putting  up  65  good  loads  of 
Alfalfa  from  27  acres!  That  makes  some  of  us  whistle! 

Egypt  produced  last  year  634,660,951  pounds  of  cotton! 
Even  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile  valley  needs  fertilizers  for 
continuous  cropping. 

Some  good  water  crops  are  being  made  this  years.  Dur- 
the  week  ending  June  6  19  vessels  from  Lunenburg,  N.  S., 
caught  $98,475  worth  of  mackerel ! 

Peru  has  a  representative  in  this  country  studying  Die 
dairy  business.  There  are  said  to  he  good  opportunities  in 
South  American  cities  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter. 

The  English  sparrow  became  a  great  nuisance  in  many 
localities.  It  steals  grain  and  other  food  and  destroys 
some  of  our  best  bird  friends.  Another  bird,  the  English 
starling,  is  reported  to  he  driving  the  sparrows  away  from 
some  localities.  This  starling  may  have  faults  which  will 
even  make  its  police  duty  a  whrse  nuisance  than  ever. 

Hint  to  sweet  corn  eaters  from  Kansas:  “I  think  a 
little  care  in  cutting  cooked  corn  on  the  cob.  splitting  it 
in  the  middle  of  each  row.  will  much  improve  the  corn 
diet,  improve  it  as  a  better  form  for  digesting,  and  more 
pleasant  to  eat  at  the  time.  1  only  found  this  out  last 
Fall,  many  may  have  known  it,  and  more  do  not  so  eat  it, 
but  will  like  it  better  if  they  cut  it  on  the  back.” — a.  h.  g. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  France,  we  afe  told  that  market 
gardeners  employ  360,000  hotbed  sash  and  2,160,000  bell- 
glasses,  from  which  early  vegetables  to  the  value  of 
13.500.000  franees  (about  $2,700,000)  are  sold  each  year. 
The  culture  of  lettuce  and  similar  crops  under  bell  glasses 
sounds  like  a  very  puttering  job  to  American  growers, 
hut  the  success  attained  in  France  is  causing  English 
truckers  to  study  it  closely,  and  gardening  under  the 
French  system  is  attaining  considerable  proportions  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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RENOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR  HUGHES. 
.Opportunity  for  New  York  Farmers. 

The  following  words — taken  from  the  recent  letter 
of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  constitute  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  political  bosses  who  have  long 
cursed  New  York: 

“Sometime  ago  I  said  privately  that  I  did  not  desire  a 
renomination  and  that  I  felt  that  1  could  not  undertake 
to  serve  a  second  term,  this,  however,  for  reasons  entirely 
personal.  Upon  further  reflection  1  am  convinced  that 
]  have  no  right  to  regard  those  reasons  as  controlling, 
and  that  if  renominated  I  ought  to  accept.  But  it  is 
my  desire  that  the  will  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong 
should  be  freely  expressed  and  that  it  shall  take  such 
action  as  shall  be  most  closely  in  accord  with  public  sen¬ 
timent.  1  believe  t hat  the  people  thoroughly  understand 
the  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  apply  in  adminstra- 
tion  and  if  they  so  desire,  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
and  a  duty  to  continue  in  office  for  another  term.’’ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  politicians  who  have 
from  the  first  opposed  the  Governor’s  reform  meas¬ 
ures,  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  him.  These  bosses 
controlled  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  insurance 
scandal  exposures,  and  for  some  years  before.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  evil  conditions  which  Chas. 
E.  Hughes  exposed  and  brought  before  the  people. 
Aided  by  public  opinion,  he  forced  reform  meas¬ 
ures  through  the  legislature.  The  politicians  did 
not  want  Hughes  for  governor  two  years  ago  any 
more  than  they  want  him  now.  They  realized  that 
the  public  had  lost  faith  in  them  and  in  their  work. 
In  a  desperate  crisis  they  did  as  they  have  been 
obliged  to  do  before — seek  a  man  whose  character 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  people  on  moral 
grounds.  1  he  bosses  dictated  the  rest  of  the  ticket 
and  the  people  knew  it.  The  result  was  that  every 
candidate  except  Mr.  Hughes  was  defeated. 

These  bosses  thought  less  of  Hughes  after  inaug¬ 
uration  than  they  did  before.  He  refused  to  provide 
patronage  to  further  their  private  ambitions.  He 
revived  the  old  notion  that  a  man  elected  by  the 
people  is  to  be  governor  himself,  and  not  office  boy 
for  a  lot  of  politicians.  He  advocated  measures 
which  would  take  the  first  and  the  last  two  letters 
out  of  “boss”  and  leave  him  “o” !  He  stood  for  a 
primary  election  law  and  for  an  improved  ballot 

which  would  encourage  independent  voting.  Every 
farmer  knows  how  these  tilings  would  benefit  him. 
He  wanted  the  insurance  laws  obeyed,  so  that  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  used  for 

“Yellow  dog”  funds  or  for  political  contributions. 
Every  one  of  these  measures  struck  a  blow  at  the 
“boss,”  and  through  him  at  the  evil  system  which 
has  made  political  paupers  out  of  the  plain  people. 
For  years  the  people  had  been  waiting  for  a  strong 
and  sincere  man  who  would  do  these  very  things. 
They  felt  that  they  had  such  a  man  in  Chas.  E, 
Hughes,  and  they  rushed  to  his  support  with  a 

power  which  struck  terror  to  the  politicians.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  President  Roosevelt  no 

governor  of  New  York  ever  held  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers  of  this  State  as  did  Chas.  E.  Hughes 
during  the  first  year  of  his  administration.  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  last  man  on  earth  the  bosses 
wanted,  yet  they  knew  the  feeling  of  their  masters — 
the  common  people — and  promised  a  solid  delega¬ 
tion  for  the  governor. 

Just  at  that  time,  when  it  seemed  as  if  no  power 
could  interfere  with  the  Governor’s  popularity,  the 
Jersey  cow  walked  into  politics.  The  Governor’s 
attention  was  called  to  the  Jersey  cattle  case.  He 
was  clearly  informed  that  a  man  holding  a  promi¬ 
nent  State  position  under  him  had  used  the  confi¬ 
dence  bred  by  his  position  to  cheat  and  defraud 
farmers.  All  through  the  Fall  Governor  Hughes 
had  been  going  through  the  State  preaching  at  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  the  doctrine  of  personal  honesty 
and  sincerity  in  public  officials.  The  farmers  took 
him  right  at  his  'word,  and  they  were  shocked} 
beyond  expression  when  they  found  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  not  investigate  the  charges  against  Daw- 
ley.  The  nature  of  these  charges  was  well  known 
and  events  have  proved  that  they  were  true  in  every 
particular !  We  told  the  Governor  frankly  at  the 
time  that  he  was  making  a  vital  mistake  and  that 
his  administration  could  not  afford  to  shield  Dawley. 
He  was,  as  we  believe,  deceived  by  Mr.  Dawley  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  badly  advised  by  those 
who  should  have  told  him  that  this  case,  small  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  cut  down  to  the  very  principle  which 
he  was  trying  to  make  clear.  We  speak  of  this  be¬ 
cause  many  people  throughout  the  country  have  won¬ 
dered  why  the  bosses  suddenly  seemed  to  take  heart 
and  renew  their  fight  upon  the  Governor.  They  de¬ 
feated  him  in  the  Kelsey  insurance  fight,  sent  a 
divided  delegation  to  the  National  convention  and 
nearly  defeated  the  anti-gambling  bill — the  latter 
saved  only  by  the  loyalty  of  farmers.  The  bosses  re¬ 
gained  their  courage  because  they  saw  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the  Governor’s 
action  in  the  Dawley  case.  We  firmly  believe  that 
if  Governor  Hughes  had  gone  into  the  facts  thor¬ 
oughly  and  made  a  bold  and  honest  decision  on  the 
evidence  the  enthusiasm  among  farmers  would  have 
been  so  strong  that  not  a  politician  in  the  State  would 
now  dare  open  his  head  in  opposition  to  a  renomina- 
tion.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Pearson  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  record  in  agricultural  matters  was  the  worst 
part  of  his  administration.  And  yet  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  made  the  situation  stronger  and  more 
hopeful.  Governor  Hughes  has  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  his  life.  He  knows  that  the  farmers  will 
follow  him  to  the  end  in  any  worthy  cause,  but  that 
they  will  fight  him  openly  and  forcibly  if  he  take  a 
position  which  they  know  is  wrong.  The  farmers  who 
elected  Governor  Hughes,  and  who  are  to-day  his 
best  friends,  were  shocked  at  his  protection  of  Daw¬ 
ley  and  grieved  at  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Wieting 
as  a  State  Fair  Commissioner.  They  do,  however, 
heartily  approve  his  appointment  of  Commissioner 
Pearson,  and  accept  it  as  evidence  that  the  Governor 
at  last  begins  to  understand  them.  The  old  enthus¬ 
iasm  will  be  temoered  with  caution,  but  they  now 


recognize  as  they  never  did  before  that  their  one 
hope  of  being  “boss”-free  is  to  get  back  of  Governor 
Hughes  in  the  present  crisis  and  thus  give  the  lie 
to  the  politicians.  Hughes  may  no  longer  be  their 
idol,  but  they  recognize  him  as  a  strong  weapon. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  a  frank,  dispassionate 
review  of  the  situation.  We  pull  no  wires,  attempt 
no  political  schemes  and  have  no  interest  in  party 
politics.  New  York  State  needs  a  primary  election 
law  and  several  other  laws  which  would  give  justice 
to  country  people.  We  are  for  the  best  men  in  any 
of  the  parties  who  stand  for  these  things  and  are 
most  likely  to  get  them  for  farmers.  We  are  also 
for  those  candidates  who  by  their  nomination  most 
clearly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  least 
represent  the  politicians.  In  the  present  situation, 
with  the  bosses  lined  up  against  the  Governor,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  greatest  political  opportunity  that  has  come 
to  the  fanners  of  New  York  State  in  50  years.  We 
do  not  recall  any  previous  situation  when  the  farmers 
could,  as  they  now  can,  compel  a  great  party  to  kick 
the  bosses  overboard  and  nominate  a  man  who  stands 
squarely  for  primary  nominations  and  clean  public 
life.  In  the  interest  of  the  people  solely  The  R. 
N.-Y.  desires  the  nomination  of  Governor  Hughes 
and  urges  all  farmers  to  use  their  influence  to  bring 
it  about. 


A  COLLEGE  BOY  IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

On  page  518  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania 
college  boy  who  wanted  to  go  West  and  try  his  Imnd  in 
the  harvest  feed.  He  went  and  has  now  sent  us  this  letter 
from  Osborne  County,  Kan.  : 

We  have  finished  our  harvesting  and  expect  to  leave 
to-night  for  northern  Nebraska,  where  we  expect  to  obtain 
positions  in  some  wheat  vicinity.  I  didn't  stop  at  Topeka 
for  we  went  from  Chicago  directly  to  Kansas  City,  thence 
to  the  employment  bureau  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ’  We  suf¬ 
fered  no  disappointments,  for  we  were  given  a  slip  of  paper 
with  the  name  of  this  town  on  it,  also  the  name  of  the 
railroad  on  which  we  could  get  there.  This  place  is  about 
300  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City  in  a  very  prosperous 
country.  We  were  met  at  t lie  station  by  several  men, 
and  although  it  would  be  four  or  five  days  before  we 
could  go  to  harvesting  they  offered  to  take  our  baggage 
along  with  our  own  persons  to  their  home.  We  were  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  a  position  at  the 
farm  at  which  we  now  are,  for  they  have  been  very  kind 
to  us,  and  I  am  going  to  say  now  before  1  go  any  further 
that  I  was  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  friendliness  which 
we  found  here.  We  were  the  source  of  a  great  many 
smiles  for  some  time  after  we  came,  and  I  will  confess 
that  some  of  the  crew  soon  learned  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  all  kinds  of  doings  if  we  were  from  the  Hast,  but 
we  soon  got  down  to  business  and  I  think  we  proved 
satisfactory,  for  when  the  farmer  paid  us  off  last  evening, 
not  with  a  check,  but  with  the  coin  of  the  realm,  he 
told  us  that  he  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  us 
work  for  him  next  year.  We  expect  to  go  to  the  northern 
part  of  Nebraska,  then,  if  we  have  time,  to  North  Dakota, 
but  I  don't  think  we  can  make  it,  as  I  only  have  five  weeks 

more  of  vacation.  There  were  no  college  fellows  who  came 

into  our  immediate  vicinity  but  have  heard  of  places 

where  they  were.  This  has  been  a  wet  Summer  in  western 
Kansas:  the  corn  is  flourishing,  but  the  wheat  suffered 
as  it  came  on  during  the  cutting  of  the  grain.  The  farm 
we  arc  on  had  320  acres  of  wheat,  and  on  account  of 
rain  we  were  about  three  weeks  in  getting  it  cut. 

The  average  work  per  day  with  the  headers  is  from  25  to 
30  acres  per  day  but  this  year  the  average  was  lower 
than  other  years.  The  crop  was  lighter  here  a  great 
deal  than  it  has  been  for  sometime.  I  will  confess  I  had 
some  notions  in  regard  to  our  (eastern)  superiority  in 
culture  and  education,  but  I  find  1  am  mistaken  entirely, 
as  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  meet  a  fellow  who  is  attending 
college,  and  I  have  bad  some  enjoyable  times  during  my 
short  stay  here  with  the  young  people.  j.  a.  s. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

'  I  note  what  The  It.  N.-Y.  says  in  regard  to  the  shipping 
facilities  offered  by  the  transportation  companies  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  that  many  oranges  from  Porto  liico  arrive  in  a 
damaged  condition.  About  4.000  cases  of  pines  came  in 
to-day,  May  14.  for  shipment,  supposedly  to-morrow,  but 
for  lack  of  docking  facilities  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  them  loaded  on  time.  The  docks  are  terribly  con¬ 
gested.  The  space  is  limited  and  three  ships  have  been 
discharging  and  taking  on  cargo.  I  am  told  that  the 
transportation  companies  promise  better  service  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  installed.  1  am  a  fruit  grower  myself,  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  in  my  judgment  the  cause  of 
Porto  Rican  fruit  coming  into  market  in  damaged  com 
tion  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  room  for  improvement  among  the  growers 
as  to  packing  and  time  of  picking  for  such  a  distant 
market.  With  oranges,  in  particular,  the  faculties  and 
methods  for  handling  before  they  reach  the  companies  are 
not  of  the  best.  The  oranges  that  have  been  shipped  from 
here  are  mostly  the  wild  native  fruit,  as  the  orchards  of 
the  American  growers  have  not  yet  come  into  full  bearing. 
They  are  probably  too  ripe  when  picked  and  shipped; 
add  to  this  poor  packing  and  they  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  through  in  very  good  condition.  Fully  half 
of  the  pines  that  I  saw  to-day  are  not  well  packed.  The 
best  growers  here  lament  the  fact  that  many  among  them 
are  not  up  on  packing.  I  am  impressed  that  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  practical  fruit  growers  in  Porto 
Rico.  Besides  all  the  commercial  tropical  fruits  such  as 
the  banana,  plantain,  pineapple,  lemon,  lime,  orange  and 
pomello,  all  of  which  grow  to  perfection  here,  no  one  yet 
knows  the  number  of  edible  wild  fruits  that  abound  and 
are  practically  or  entirely  unknown  to  commerce.  There 
has  been  no  classification  or  description  published.  I 
have  a  list  of  over  20  that  are  edible,  and  in  extensive 
use  among  the  natives.  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  of 
them  will,  in  the  near  future,  prove  worthy  of  the  horti¬ 
culturist’s  attention,  as  well  as  of  commercial  value  when 
known.  e.  u.  g. 


SOUTHWESTERN  IOWA  PROMISING. 

Early  in  the  season  crops  went  in  ideally  dry,  without 
rains.  All  small  grain  went  in  finely  :  corn  never  was  so 
well  planted,  and  just  as  it  got  up  rains  began ;  in  fact 
it  was  very  wet  for  four  weeks,  but  sun  out  enough  so 
corn  could  be  well  cultivated,  except  on  low  lands  and 
fiat  soils.  Our  hill  lands  are  in  fine  shape.  When  corn 
was  laid  by  it  quit  raining  and  there  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  drought  on  since,  mercury  now  running  90  to  94. 
About  all  hay  is  made ;  it  is  heavy  and  fine.  I  never  saw 
such  conditions  for  haying :  we  nearly  all  got  hay  in 
without  any  rain  at  all  :  millions  of  tons  of  hay  of  highest 
quality  all  over  the  West.  Harvest  is  on  and  begun  (July 
29)  ;  some  thrashing  of  barley  and  early  oats  is  on  now. 
The  ideal  early  Spring  is  dry  and  moderately  cool,  fine  for 
poultry  and  chicken  crop,  and  young  pigs  never  came  bet¬ 
ter.  The  calf  crop  was  easy  to  handle  and  all  young 
things  have  so  far  thriven  and  are  making  remarkable 
growth.  The  great  West  is  at  the  eve  of  one  of  those 
wonderful  crops  that  astonishes  itself  and  the  whole  world. 
Farm  business  conditions  are  remarkable.  Corn  was  never 
so  high  before  as  here,  08  to  73  cents;  hogs,  six  to  seven 
cents;  fat  cattle,  five  to  eight  cents:  common  and  western 
cattle,  four  to  six  cents ;  potatoes,  00  cents  to  $.1  bushel ; 
apples,  $1  bushel:  eggs,  13  cents:  butter,  25  to  27  cents: 
hay.  $7  to  $10.  This  range  of  prices  is  remarkable,  and 
we  have  never  had  the  like  in  the  history  of  the  West'.  All 
land  prices  are  firm  and  lands  advance  in  prices.  Farm 
labor  by  month,  including  hoard,  best  bands,  $28  to  $30 
per  month  :  best  common,  $22  to  $25  per  month  :  day  help. 
$2  per  day;  boys,  $1.25  to  $1.73  per  day.  No  idle  labor ; 


it  is  not  complaining  here  at  all.  We  have  to  “kick-’  at 
the  poor  quality  and  the  poor  service  we  get  for  money 
paid.  Every  device,  machine  and  condition  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  and  contrive  and  adopt  to  save  labor  is  pre¬ 
vailing.  Gang  stirring  plows  arc  put  in  so  a  hand  can 
plow  six  acres  a  day ;  double-row  corn  plows  are  being 
adapted,  so  one  man  can  plow  two  rows  and  12  acres 
a  day,  and  as  far  as  possible  ground  is  run  into  grass 
so  as  to  get  stock  development  on  forages  rather  than 
practice  grain  farming,  and  great  fields  of  corn  are  cut 
by  wholesale  by  corn  binders,  so  the  fodder  can  be  used 
by  same  help  running  field  service  in  Winter,  moving  in 
the  fodder  for  Winter  feed,  and  this  saves  husking  and 
saves  desiccation  of  large  fields  of  stalks  that  have  in 
past  been  only  grazed  with  cattle.  Extensive  interest  is 
taken  in  fine  stock  breeding,  and  in  ttiis  county  alone  we 
have  about  200  farmers  engaged  in  breeding  line  stock  in 
cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry,  mostly  in  cattle  and 
hogs.  _  _  _  M. 


MASSACHUSETTS  FARMERS  AND  DEER. 

I  never  expected  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
protected  deer  nuisance,  so  long  as  I  should  live  in  this 
corner  of  the  world.  But  it  is  reported  to  have  reached 
here  even  now.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  position  of  the 
Massachusetts  landholders  in  this  relation?  E.  l.  s. 

Caxie  Cod. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  latest  Massachusetts  law : 

“Whoever  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  hunts,  chases,  wounds  or  kills 
a  deer,  or  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  or  has  in  bis  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  a  deer  captured  or  killed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  except  his  own  tame  deer  kept  on  his  own 
grounds,  or  except  a  deer  killed  under  the  provisions 
hereinafter  set  forth,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense :  provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  prevent  a  farmer  or  other  person,  or  any 
member  of  Ms  family  or  person  employed  by  him  acting 
under  his  direction,  from  chasing,  wounding  or  killing  by 
use  of  a  shotgun,  any  deer  which  he  can  prove  was  found 
injuring  or  destroying  any  crop  or  fruit  tree  upon  the 
cultivated  land  owned  or  occupied  by  him.  Any  farmer 
or  other  person  killing  a  deer  found  injuring  or  destroying 
any  crop  or  fruit  tree,  or  causing  any  deer  to  be  killed  by 
any  member  of  his  family  or  person  employed  by  him  as 
aforesaid  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
unless  he  shall  in  writing  under  his  signature  report 
such  killing  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of  the  citv  or  town 
in  which  the  deer  was  killed,  and  shall  upon  the  gam  ■ 
day  on  which  said  deer  was  killed  deliver  to  the  clerk 
aforesaid  the  carcass  of  the  deer  so  killed,  which  shall  be 
sold  by  said  clerk  and  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  forwarded 
to  the  commissioners  on  fisheries  and  game  for  the  uses  of 
the  said  commissioners.  The  said  report  shall  state 
the  time  and  place  of  the  killing,  and  the  crop  or  tree 
which  was  being  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  deer,  and 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  receiving  it  who  shaP 
thereupon  forward  it  to  said  commissioners.”’  [Approved 
April  10,  1908.] 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Oat  harvest  is  completed,  though  if  was  delayed  one 
week  by  rain  to  the  last  week  in  July.  Thunderstorms 
continued  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday  of ’that  week.  Sterner 
Bros.,  near  Bandana,  York  Co.,  cigar  factory,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  July  28.  About  10,000  cigars  and  ’$2,000  worth  of 
tobacco  were  consumed,  together  with  all  the  machinery. 
The  loss  is  $4,000.  e  n  ic 

York  Co.,  Pa.  ' 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  ideal  Springs  that  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  a  long  time.  The  soil 
dried  off  in  good  season.  Oats  were  planted  and  up  before 
the  ground  was  ready  to  plow  last  year.  Early  potatoes 
were  planted  under  the  same  ideal  conditions,  as  was  also 
corn.  The  acreage  of  the  latter  is  not  nearlv  as  large  as 
it  should  be  considering  the  price  of  feed  stuffs.  \Ve  bad 
quite  a  dry  spell  during  the  last  half  of  June  and  the 
fore  part  of  July,  but  beyond  shortening  the  hay  crop  a 
.little  it  did  very  little  damage,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  everything  is  looking  fine.  Corn  promises  to  be  the 
best  in  years.  All  kinds  of  berries  were  a  splendid  crop, 
and  brought  top  notch  prices,  this  being  a  very  good 
market  for  the  same.  Plums,  pears  and  apples  not  over 
50  per  cent  of  crop.  But  anything  in  the  way  of  a  peach 
tree  is  loaded  to  the  limit.  The  continued  ‘hot  weather 
has  brought  on  the  potato  blight  earlier  than  usual,  and 
onions  have  blighted  badly  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  All 
kinds  of  garden  truck  was  of  the  very  best,  but'  prices 
were  not  so  good  as  last  year.  c.  H.  s. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Tobacco,  corn  and  potatoes  the  principal  crops  yet  stand¬ 
ing,  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  rains  during  the  past 
week.  The  potato  crop  will  be  very  light,  averaging  about 
one-third  the  normal  yield.  Corn  looks  very  encouraging 
and  promises  to  be  a  heavy  yield.  Tobacco,  the  priucip'-c 
crop  of  this  county,  has  been  affected  in  most  sections  by 
the  long  drought.  It.  is  very  irregular,  looks  rough  anil 
contains  a  great  many  watermelon  stalks  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  valueless  after  being  cured.  It  also  lacks  that 
glossy  appearance  which  is  produced  bv  the  gum  on 
tobacco,  without  which  it  lacks  in  quality  and  weight 
This  is  not  true  of  all  lots;  several  districts,  especially 
those  along  the  Susquehanna,  are  good.  Several  lots  are 
cut  or  put  away  this  week.  This  is  of  the  Havana  and 
early  seed-leaf.  Havana  tobaccco  is  grown  here  in  about 
60  days,  seed-leaf  from  60  to  80  days.  Tobacco  sold  here 
last  Spring  at  five  to  10  cents,  which  was  about  100  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  the  price  paid  the  preceding  year.  Our 
growers  are  looking  for  better  prices  for  the  present 
crop,  or  less  acreage  to  be  grown  the  following  year. 

Lancaster  Co.,  I*a. _  o.  *\  b. 

INSTITUTE  DIRECTOR’S  EXAMINATION. — At  the 
civil  service  examination  of  farmer’s  Institute  directors 
held  in  New  York  last  month  the  following  questions  were 
asked:  1.  Give  discussion  or  outline  of  the  main  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  New  York  State.  2.  Describe  in  detail 
the  agricultural  conditions  of  some  particular  region  in 
New  York  State,  together  with  requirements  necessary  for 
its  betterment.  3.  Give  outline  of  your  views  as  to  the 
character  of  institute  work  adapted  to  New  York  State, 
including  details  of  an  Institute  programme,  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  views  of  the  duties  of  an  institute  conductor. 

NORTHWEST  CANADA. — Work  is  scarce  and  dead  all 
over  Canadian  West.  Everybody  is  depending  on  present 
crop.  Weather  fine  and  sunny  now  since  June  rain;  5 >/>  or 
more  inches  of  rain  in  June.  All  comes  in  a  bunch  here 
usually ;  temeperature  up  to  90  in  some  parts,  but  night 
always  cool,  48  to  60.  and  lots  of  days  50  to  60  degrees, 
so  summer  is  not.  hot  here  at  all.  I  met  an  old  Grand 
Army  man  here  from  Iowa,  six  years  here  and  owns  800 
acres.  He  says  he  is  ready  to  sell  and,  strange  to  say.  has 
his  eye  on  Maine.  He  thinks  the  horse  raising  business 
good  there,  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  wonderful  horse 
country.  So  we  are.  but  colts  die  here  soon  after  birth 
worse  than  in  Michigan:  1,200  to  .1,300  pound  horses  are 
$300  to  $350  per  pair,  were  $500  to  $600  one  year  ago, 
when  boom  was  on.  Maine  markets  would  be  better  no 
doubt.  I*. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND.— The  Manchester  Mirror 
gives  the  following  statement :  “The  recent  rains  have 
broken  the  drought  that  had  existed  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  for  six  weeks,  and  while  too  late  to  help  the 
hay  crop  or  early  vegetables  and  small  fruits  will  revive 
the  late  cultivated  crops,  the  feed  in  pastures  and  the 
general  fruit  crop.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  hay 
crop  in  the  drought-stricken  sections  was  reduced  50  per 
cent  from  the  normal  yield,  and  feed  in  pastures  was 
reduced  to  an  equal  extent.  If  the  rains  that  have  already 
fallen  are  followed  by  other  rains  the  prospect  for  field 
crops,  fruit  and  pasture  feed  will  be  about  as  good  as 
though  the  drought  had  not  occurred.  The  loss  caused  by 
the  drought  will  be  felt  keenly  next  Winter,  when  high 
priced  hay  and  grain  are  purchased  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  It  has  already  been  felt  among  milk  producers  in 
the  shrinkage  in  the  flow.” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  UNSUNG. 

Who  sings  of  the  soldier? 

Of  the  chieftain  whose  shoulders  bear  the 
weight 

Of  an  army's  weal,  of  an  Empire’s  fate, 

Of  the  half-starved  marcher  in  heat  and 
wet, 

Of  the  cheery  lord  of  the  bayonet, 

Of  the  sabreur  blind  to  uncountable  odds, 
Of  the  gunner  serving  his  grim-mouthed 
gods, 

Of  the  curled  darling,  whose  scented  breath 
Hurls  a  gibe  in  the  teeth  of  Death? 
Everyone  sings  of  the  soldier ! 

Who  sings  of  the  sailor? 

Of  the  reckless,  rollicking,  roaring  blade, 
Handicraftsman  of  every  trade, 

Wooer  of  danger  for  danger's  sake, 

Gayest  when  landsmen  blanch  and  quake, 
Readiest  toiler  in  dolefulest  day, 

Simplest  wanton  in  hard-earned  play, 
Thriftless,  unstable  rogue,  if  you  will, 

But  chipfest  of  popular  idols  still. 

Everyone  sings  of  the  sailor ! 

Who  sings  of  the  farmer? 

Grand  old  player  of  uphill  game, 

Spurred  by  no  prize  of  wealth  or  fame; 
Game  which  calls  for  a  soldier's  will, 
Game  which  demands  a  sailor’s  skill ; 
Single-handed  facer  of  woes, 

Deeper  than  buffets  by  human  foes ; 

Wager  of  ceaseless,  stubborn  light, 

All  the  year,  every  yeai’,  day  and  night ; 
With  iil-timed  drought  and  di-ench  and 
cold, 

With  the  wasted  crop  and  the  stricken  fold, 
With  prospects  of  plenty  rudely  nipped, 
With  the  garden  bared  and  the  orchard 
stripped  ; 

Disappointed  and  sick  at  heart, 

Weary  of  playing  a  victim’s  part, 

Weary  of  promises  unfulfilled, 

Of  scattered  plans  and  projects  killed ; 

Still  he  plays  on  ;  still  day  by  day 
Girds  himself  bravely  to  the  fray, 

Pays  up  the  loss  and  takes  the  blow, 
Grimly  smiles  at  each  overthrow; 

Hopes  against  hope,  to  the  creed  he  clings, 
End  must  come  to  the  worst  of  things ; 
So  the  years  pass.  Then  the  Final  Call 
Bows  the  brave  head,  and  back  to  the  wall, 
Facing  his  world  of  sorrow,  not  shame, 

The  grand  old  player  yields  the  game ! 

Yet — Nobody  sings  of  the  farmer  ! 

— H.  F.  Abell  in  London  Spectator. 

* 

Baked  crap  apples  preserve  come  to 
us  very  highly  recommended.  When 
crab  apples  are  very  juicy,  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  core  them  and  pack  in 
an  earthen  crock ;  first  a  layer  of  apples, 
then  one  of  sugar;  no  water.  Cover 
and  put  them  in  a  slow  oven  and  bake 
until  jellied,  about  four  hours.  You 
may  start  them  one  day  and  finish  the 
next,  whenever  you  have  a  slow  fire. 
They  make  a  delicious  preserve.  If  you 
wish  pickled  crab  apples  select  sound 
apples  and  do  not  stem  or  core  them  ; 
add  spices  and  a  little  vinegar  to  the 
recipe. 

* 

Some  very  smart  linen  dresses  seen 
recently  reached  the  acme  of  simplicity. 
They  were  perfectly  plain  princess 
models,  buttoned  straight  all  the  way 
down  the  front,  from  the  chemisette  to 
the  hem.  There  was  a  patch  pocket, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  but¬ 
tons,  a  little  below  the  waist  line,  and 
no  other  trimming.  The  neck  was  cut 
down  square,  and  a  fine  chemisette 
worn  with  it.  The  general  outline  was 
suggestive  of  an  old-time  polonaise,  but 
it  was  charming,  after  the  fussiness  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  the  but¬ 
tons  down  the  front  would  prove  attrac¬ 
tive,  considering  the  gymnastics  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  in  the  effort  to  button 
our  waists  down  the  back. 

* 


flour.  Beat  well  into  the  batter ;  then  the  buttermilk  has  been  stirred  in.  The 
add  enough  buttermilk  to  make  it  of  batter  is  not  made  very  stiff,  and  as  to 


the  consistency  of  buckwheat  cakes. 
Bake  on  a  hot  griddle  and  serve  a 
griddleful  at  a  time  as  soon  as  baked. 
* 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  felt  a  sense  of 


the  frying,  we  suspect  that  every  na¬ 
tive  mountaineer  of  either  sex  knows 
how  to  turn  you  a  pancake  which  can¬ 
not  be  beaten  for  tint  and  texture. 
Have  we  not  all  heard  that  the  Adiron- 


/ 


personal  loss  when  we  learned  that  guides  were  famous  camp  fire 


kindly,  modest  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
was  dead.  A  pathetic  little  tribute  to 
the  dead  author’s  genial  personality  is 
given  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
It  states  that  a  Cleveland  man  who 
loves  the  folklore  stories  of  Joel  Chand 


cooks?  To  be  sure  we  have  always 
set  part  of  the  marvel  of  their  skill  to 
the  credit  of  bracing  air  and  vacation 
appetites.  But  we  do  not  see  why  such 
Summer  pancakes,  even  if  made  of 
wheat  flour,  would  not  be  A  success 


ler  Harris  and  has  taught  his  little  girl  upon  any  farm.  Indeed  we  have  often 
to  love  them,  too,  told  the  child  that  not>ced  when  a  little  batter  was 

“Uncle  Remus”  was  dead.  He  noticed  earned  over  to  next  morning’s  pancakes 


a  little  later  that  the  child  was  unus¬ 
ually  quiet.  Presently  he  called  to  her. 

“What  is  it,  dearie,”  he  asked ; 
“what’s  bothering  you?” 

“It’s  ’bout  Uncle  Remus,  daddy,”  she 
answered,  and  there  was  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice;  “I  was  des  thinkin’  how 
awful  sorry  Br’er  Rabbit  must  be.” 

* 

Anyone  who  has  handled  sheep  will 
agree  that  the  pet  lamb  in  reality  is  not 
quite  as  mild  and  gentle  as  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  literature.  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  says  that  a  small  city  waif  who 
enjoyed  a  country  week  last  Summer  on 
a  farm  returned  weeping  and  dripping 
from  the  pasture  one  day  and  plumped 
herself  down  upon  the  kitchen  steps. 
She  had  been  playfully  butted  into  the 
brook.  “I’ve  come  back  to  play  with 
the  kittens,”  she  announced,  tearfully. 
“I  likes  cats,  and  I  likes  dogs,  and  I 
likes  hens,  and  I  ain’t  much  afraid  of 
cows,  and  horses  is  bully;  but  I  ain’t 
got  any  use  for  lambs !  Lambs  is 
fierce !” 

A  little  city  girl  of  far  different  ante¬ 
cedents  was  given  a  lamb  for  a  birth¬ 
day  present  when  her  family,  for  the 
first  time,  passed  the  Summer  in  a  coun¬ 
try  home  of  their  own.  She  was  de¬ 
lighted,  of  course,  and  was  determined 
to  deserve  and  command  the  devotion 
of  her  new  pet  as  completely  as  did 
Mary  of  the  historic  ballad ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  the  lamb  soon  learned  to  follow 
her  about.  Not  much  later  she  began 
to  wish  he  would  not. 

“When  lie’s  beside  me  or  in  front  of 
me  it’s  all  right,  and  I  like  to  have  him 
come,”  she  explained,  “but  when  he’s 
behind  me  I  forget  him,  and  then  first 
thing  I  know  I’m  lying  down  when  I’d 
rather  stand  up.” 

Summer  Buckwheats. 

On  high  rockv  slopes  where  the  cool 
nights  and  clear  mountain  sunshine  help 
this  sturdy  little  grain  to  grow  to  its 
greatest  perfection  we  learned  the  year- 
around  use  of  the  toothsome  breakfast 
pancake.  “When  we  have  our  moun¬ 
tain  bungalow,”  was  our  resolve,  “we, 


its  acid  combined  with  soda  to  make 
■  a  better  flavored  lightness  than  where 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  or  the  cus¬ 
tomary  baking  powder  was  used. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 
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Country  homes, 

Public  bull  dings,  towns .  Water  Supply  System 

Our  specially  designed,  air-tight  steel  tank  and  pump¬ 
ing  apparatus,  placed  anywhere,  with  ordinary  air  pres¬ 
sure  does  it.  No  attic  tanks  to  leak  or  freeze.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Ask  for  FREE  Book— TO  DA  Y 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  $> 

Factory  and  Main  Offices,  2Z08  JasperSt.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 
Eastern  Branch,  Drawer  8ci27  WilliamSt.,New  YorkCity. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  runnings  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 


The  Buffalo  Moth. 

My  better  half,  who  prides  herself  upon 
her  housekeeping,  has  recently  found,  to 
her  horror,  a  new  bug.  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  Js 
the  Buffalo  bug  or  moth.  They  seem  to 
be  of  all  ages,  from  the  young  ones  just 
hatched  to  the  real  “brown  with  white 
fur,”  I  found  most  often  around  the  sides 
of  woolen  carpets.  If  you  could  give  a 
sure  way  or  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  it  would  be  a  great  kindness.  Will 
sulphur  fumes  kill  them? 

“OLD  SUBSCRIBER.” 

The  description  given  fits  the  “buf¬ 
falo  moth”  or  carpet  beetle,  the  hairy 
“moth”  being  the  larva  of  the  beetle. 
A  liberal  use  of  naphthalene  in  balls  or 
crystals  is  advisable  as  a  preventive  of 
its  visits,  but  where  carpets  are  infested 
they  should  be  taken  up,  thoroughly 
beaten  and  cleansed,  and  the  floor  well 
cleaned  before  they  are  relaid.  If  the 
carpet  is  not  taken  up,  gasoline,  poured 
along  the  edges,  is  usually  efficacious, 
but  as  this  does  not  destroy  the  eggs  a 
second  application  a  week  later,  to  de¬ 
stroy  those  hatching  afterwards.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  gasoline  is 
highly  inflammable;  if  used,  apply  it 
early  in  the  day,  leaving  the  windows 
open  until  all  the  fumes  pass  off.  An¬ 
other  excellent  method  is  to  place  a 
wet  cloth  over  the  infested  patches  in 
the  carpet  and  press  over  it  with  a  very 
hot  flat  iron,  thus  driving  the  hot  steam 
or  vapor  through  the  fabric  to  destroy 
the  insects.  Good  mosquito  nets  in  all 
windows  will  aid,  because  they  will  bar 
out  the  parent  beetles,  which,  after  hi¬ 
bernating  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees, 
fly  into  the  open  windows  to  lay  their 
eggs.  We  have  never  heard  of  sulphur 
fumes  being  used  to  destroy  the  “moth,” 
and  the  remedies  given  are  more  easily 
applied. 


raise  water  to  any  height,  In  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  ne 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  suggestiout.  De¬ 
scribes  and  Illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guarantee  8eti» 
faction.  Write  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMFANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York  Cltf 

Those  Clothes  Must  Be  Washed 

every  week.  The  present  conditions  for 
doing  it  are  intolerable.  We  will  solve  the 
the  problem  for  you  with  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  “EASY”  Washer  free  of  charge 
for  30  days,  and  the  balance  of  your 
lifetime,  for  what  the  “EAST”  saves 
you  in  a  few  weeks.  Booklet  of 
washing  formulas  free.  Agents 
Wanted,  dodge  a,  zuill, 

2Z4C  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y ./ 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity:  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Combination  Salad. — Boil  half  a  dozen 
young  carrots,  a  handful  of  whole  string 
beans  and  cool.  Slice  three  cold-boiled 

lUi*1  UUU6U1U*V,  VVCAO  WWi  A  V.OWA  V  U,  W  U, 

too,  will  own  a  pancake  jug  with  just  P°^atoes>  one  crisp  cucumber,  two  young 
such  a  handle,  cover  and  spout,  and  we,  on3°ns  an<^  one  haid-boiled  egg.  Cut 


Buttermilk  griddle  cakes  may  be 


too,  will  serve  our  guests  with  a  big 
plateful  of  just  such  appetizing  flap- 
jacks.”  Of  course  we  shall  want  brim¬ 
ming  cups  of  the  native  maple  syrup 
to  accompany  our  cakes,  and  no  doubt 
we  shall  bargain  for  a  pint  or  so  of 
their  fresh  sweet  buttermilk  wherewith 
to  stir  up  the  batter  each  morning. 
For  these  Summer  buckwheats  are  not 
made  with  yeast,  but  depend  for  light¬ 
ness  upon  the  acidity  of  some  of  the 
batter  left  each  day  in  the  jug,  and  the 
addition  of  baking  soda.  From  the 


the  boiled  vegetables  into  dice.  Line 
salad  bowl  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and 
lightly  toss  the  salad  together  with  the 
dressing.  Use  a  boiled  dressing  made  as 
follows:  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of 

butter,  add  one  of  flour  and  when 
smooth  add  half  cupful  of  milk.  Boil 
and  stir,  then  add  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  with  half  teaspoonful  salt,  dash 
of  cayenne,  half  teaspoonful  mustard 
and  one-fourth  cupful  vinegar.  Stir 
until  thick  and  creamy,  then  cool. 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


there  are  none  "just  as  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’ ' 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  D  I  ETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Sxv  1909  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  —  An  V 

1909  Models  %P  M  tr  to  f 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture- Proof  tires. 
1900  &  1907  Models  C  y  -  ^  f  n 

all  of  best  makes  S'  *  ro  S'  » 

SOO  Second-Hand  Wheetm 

All  makes  and  models ,  ^  O  4^  &  CP 
good  as  new .  &  ■ 0  *P  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing;  Sale* 

We  Ship  On  Approval  -without « 

jjjf  cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  parts,  re¬ 
pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B  80, Chicago 


FUMA 


liPBBIl  A  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
“  ■  ■  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  cau  stop  their 

££hh  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Eenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


useful  when  bread  is  short,  though  as  a  clearing  away  of  breakfast  till  coffee 
rule  fried  breads  should  be  avoided  in  making  next  morning  the  jug,  with  its 
Summer.  They  are  very  light  and  rich,  spout-stopper  and  cover  on,  stands  in 
To  have  the  cakes  light  and  in  per-  the  cool  milk  room.  When  breakfast  is 
fection  the  buttermilk  must  not  be  under  way  the  pint  or  so  of  cold  water, 
strained,  but  should  have  the  little  par-  which  was  poured  upon  the  top  of  the 
tides  of  butter  floating  in  it.  To  a  pint  left-over  batter  to  keep  it  from  crusting, 
of  buttermilk  allow  a  scant  half-pint  of  is  gently  drained  off.  That  is,  you  do 
clabbered  milk;  mix,  stirring  in  flour  not  stir  up  the  contents  of  the  jug  more 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter;  beat  than  necessary,  and  but  little  beside  the 
well  and  until  the  lumps  are  all  out;  water  is  thrown  away.  A  small  propor- 
then  add  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and  tion  of  wheat  flour  is  used,  but  it  is 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  finely  powdered  mostly  buckwheat  flour  that  brings  the 
and  thoroughly  stirred  into  a  gill  of  mixture  to  the  proper  thickness  after 


Three  generation*  ol 
Simpson*  have  oide 


*J?IG.U.S.PAT.0FF.ff« 

EDdystoNl 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simps<maE,ddystone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  moat  beautiful 
Brown  on  the  market. 

You  think  it  impossible  to  get  brown  that 
will  not  fade  in  cotton  dress-goods.  We 
make  it— a  beautiful  rich  shade  that  per¬ 
spiration,  sunlight  or  washing  cannot 
budge.  This  color,  combined  with  supe¬ 
rior  qua  hty  and  beautiful  designs,  makes 
these  calicoes  ideal  for  stylish  dresses. 

. ,.Be**re  01  “1]  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
jost.as  good.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 

w..?i  Hftzel  Brown,  write  us  his  name, 

we  II  help  him  supply  you. 

The  E-ddystone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


1908. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  French  chemise  shown  in 
No.  6052  may  be  made  plainly  or  e’abor- 
ately  as  desired.  The  chemise  is  made 
in  three  pieces,  there  being  a  center  back 
seam  as  well  as  those  at  shoulder  and 
under  arms.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3*4 
yards  36,  224  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
5^4  yards  of  insertion,  124  yard  of  nar¬ 
row,  124  yard  of  wide  beading,  3  yards 
of  edging,  4  yards  of  embroidery  for 
frill  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 


6052  French  Chemise, 

SB  or  34,  36  or  38,  40  or  42  bust. 


6052  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small  32  or 
34,  medium  36  or  38,  and  large  40  or 
42  inch  bust;  price  10  cents. 

A  pretty  form  of  the  15-gored  skirt  is 
shown  in  No.  6051.  The  skirt  is  made 
in  15  gores.  The  one  at  the  center  front 
and  the  one  at  each  side  thereof  are 
plaited,  but  the  remaining  gores  are 
plain.  The  closing  can  be  made  invisi¬ 
bly  at  the  back  or  at  the  left  of  the 
front  as  liked.  The  circular  folds  are 
arranged  over  the  plain  gores  and 
prettily  shaped  trimming  straps  finish 
their  front  edges.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
12  yards  of  material  21  or  24,  9  yards 
32  or  6 34  yards  36  inches  wide  if  ma¬ 
terial  has  figure  or  nap;  11  yards  21 
or  24,  724  yards  32  or  524  yards  44 
inches  wide  if  material  has  neither  fig- 


6051  Fifteen  Gored  Skirt. 
22  to  32  waist. 


nre  nor  nap,  1  yard  of  silk  or  714  yards 
of  braid  for  bands.  The  pattern  6051 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

Many  of  the  one-piece  dresses  now 
worn  make  the  princess  slip  a  necessity. 
The  slip  is  made  with  fronts,  side-fronts, 
backs,  side-backs  and  under-arm  gores 
and  it  flares  at  the  lower  portion  only 
sufficiently  for  grace  and  comfort.  When 
the  circular  flounce  is  used  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  lower  edge  and  the 
skirt  portion  can  be  made  in  round  or 
walking  length.  The  straight  sleeves 
are  simply  finished  with  trimming  at 
their  lower  edges  but  puffed  ones  are 
gathered  into  bands.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
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is  1124  yards  21  or  24,  9}4  yards  32  or 
6^4  yards  44  inches  wide  if  material 
has  figure  or  nap;  10  yards  21  or  24, 
924  32  or  524  yards  44  inches  wide  if 
it  has  not,  with  324  yards  additional  21, 
24  or  32  inches  wide,  224  yards  44  for 
the  flounce,  5  yards  of  banding  and  2 24 
yards  of  edging.  The  pattern  6064  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Biscuits  and  Bread. 

Potato  Luncheon  Biscuits. — Boil  eight 
potatoes  and  mash  smoothly  with  a  little 
milk.  Beat  into  them  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  eight  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  two  of  grated  cheese,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  sifted 
twice  with  the  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  “suspicion”  of  cayenne. 
Mix  into  light  dough  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Roll  out  half  an  inch  thick,  cut 
into  rounds  and  brush  over  with  beaten 
white  of  egg.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven ; 
split  while  hot,  and  serve  at  once. 

Ginger  Biscuits. — One  cup  of  sour 
cream,  three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar, 


6064  Princesse  Slip, 
82  to  42  bust. 


one  cup  of  butter  or  drippings,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  one  cup 
of  cold  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  tablespoon ful  of  ginger,  a 
little  salt  and  enough  flour  to  roll  out 
without  sticking.  Cut  into  thin  biscuits. 
Spread  half  of  them  thinly  with  soft 
butter  and  lay  the  remaining  halves  on 
top.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Scotch  Scones.— To  three  cupfuls  of 
oatmeal  add  one  of  white  flour,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  two  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Heat  three  cupfuls  of  milk  to 
scalding,  not  to  boiling;  stir  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  with  two  and  a  half 
of  butter,  and  mix  these  ingredients 
with  a  wooden  spoon  into  a  soft  dough. 
Do  not  touch  it  with  your  hands.-  Turn 
out  over  a  kneading  board ;  roll  into  a 
sheet  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  into  rounds  with  a  large  bis¬ 
cuit  cutter,  and  bake  upon  a  hot  soap¬ 
stone  griddle ;  turning  to  brown.  But¬ 
ter  while  hot. 

Corn  Puffs  (Mrs.  Rorer). — Score 
down  the  center  of  each  row  of  grains 
of  six  ears  of  corn;  with  a  dull  knife 
press  out  the  pulp.  This  should  measure 
one  cupful  and  a  half.  Add  to  this  half 
a  cupful  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  then  stir 
in  one  cupful  and  a  half  of  pastry  flour 
that  has  been  sifted  with  one  rounding 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Fold  in 
the  well-beaten  whites  and  bake  in 


greased  gem  pans  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  20  minutes. 

Breakfast  Rusk. — Scald  and  cool  to 
lukewarm  one-half  pint  of  milk.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  of 
sugar,  one-fourth  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  one  tablespoon  ful  of  water,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt,  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a  soft  bread  dough,  one  cupful 
of  currants,  washed,  dried  and  floured. 
Let  rise  over  night,  knead  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  early,  let  rise  in  a  flat  buttered  tin. 
Put  one  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter 
over  the  top,  sprinkle  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  one- fourth  as 
much  cinnamon  mixed.  Bake  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Griddle  Bread.— Sift  together  two  cups 
of  flour,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  rub  in  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  to  a  very  soft  dough  with 
milk;  turn  out  on  a  well  floured  bread 
board,  handle  little  and  lightly,  roll  into 
a  sheet  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  cut  into  large  round  biscuits ; 
bake  over  a  moderate  fire  on  a  greased 
griddle.  Do  not  place  so  as  to  touch ; 
when  raised  to  double  their  size  turn 
and  bake  the  other  side.  Serve  in  regu¬ 
lar  griddle  cake  fashion. 

Daylight  Bread. — Soak  one-half  cake 
fresh  compressed  yeast  in  one-eighth 
cup  lukewarm  water;  scald  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  milk;  set  one-half  pint  aside 
to  cool.  To  the  pint  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  of  salt  and  one 
of  sugar.  When  the  half-pint  is  nearly 
cool  sift  into  it  enough  flour  to  make  a 
thin  batter ;  to  this  add  the  yeast  and  put 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  this 
sponge  is  light  sift  into  the  pint  of  milk 
enough  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter; 
to  this  add  the  sponge;  stir  well  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light 
sift  in  flour  enough  to  enable  you  to 
handle  it  when  turned  out  on  the  board. 
Knead  well  for  15  minutes.  Make  into 
loaves;  let  them  rise  for  an  hour  and 
bake  55  minutes.  This  quantity  makes 
two  loaves  of  bread  and  a  pan  of  rolls. 
This  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  bread. 
It  has  a  rich,  nutty  flavor  and  does 
not  dry  rapidly. 


In  the  orange  belt  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  telephone  system  to 
warn  growers  of  expected 
drops  in  temperature. 

You  can  protect  your 
crops  with  rural  line  of 

Western 

Electric 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

the  kind  that  gives  real  protection 
because  it  has  thorough  reliability. 

Booklet  48“  Rural  Telephone 
Equipments Sent  Free 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Denver 
Philadelphia  Minneapolis  Dallas 
Boston  Saint  Paul  Salt  Lake  City 

Pittsburg  Saint  Louis  Omaha 

Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Indianapolis  Seattle 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 


DROKKN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  tho 
factory  of  NKW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Hotter  Crackers,”  “  Mtlle  brothers  Lunch  Biscuit," 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


TEAS  &  COFFEES 


%  PRICE 


NO  COODS 
AT  RETAIL. 


FINEST  TEAS  from  19c,  to  to  37c.  a  lb. 
FINEST  COFFEES  from  11c.  to  36c.  alb. 


The  supplying  of  Farmers,  Granges,  Institutions, 
Clergymen  ana  large  Consumers  a  Specialty. 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  290.  66  Church  Street,  New  York. 


if  instructions  for  using  our  white  lead  tester 
are  followed.  The  whole  experiment  is  very 
simple  and  yet  it  is  an  absolute  guard  against  throw¬ 
ing  away  money  on  worthless  paint  which  looks  like 
the  real  thing  when  put  on  the  house,  but  which  will 
not  wear.  Painting  is  a  great  and  constant  expense 
only  when  the  paint  material  is  bought  blindly  or 
used  without  intelligence. 

Send  for  our  Test  Equipment  No.  8 

which  includes  blow-pipe  for 
testing,  instructions  for  using 
it,  and  book  on  paint  and 
painting.  Worth  dollars  to 
every  paint  user  ;  costs  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  postal  card.  Address 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur¬ 
ity  but  full  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.).  ft  h 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.)  n  J 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

The  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  serious 
disease,  from  which  the  picture  shown  be¬ 
low  and  the  following  notes  are  taken : 

Scab  is  caused  by  a  parasite  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  from  three  to  ten  days,  and,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  the  product  of  one  fe¬ 
male  in  three  months  is  1,500,000.  The 
disease  is  contagious  and  may  be  contracted 
by  touching  the  sick  animal,  or  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  touched  it.  The  mites  have 
been  known  to  live  apart  from  the  sheep 
on  wool  or  other  objects  for  ten  days. 
Those  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  thick 
Wool  are  worst  affected ;  the  fleece  be¬ 
comes  matted  and  finally  drops  off,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  On  account  of  the  in¬ 
tense  itching,  the  sheep  bites  itself  and  rubs 
against  posts,  trees,  feeding  racks  and  the 
corners  of  buildings,  so  that  healthy  sheep 
touching  these  objects  are  likely  to  get 
the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  skin 
cracks,  and  in  others  becomes  compact  and 
hard,  like  leather.  The  mortality  from 
scab  has  been  known  to  run  as  high  as  75 
per  cent. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  do  a  thorough  job 
of  dipping  and  disinfection.  Various  dips 
have  been  approved  by  the  Government, 
among  others,  lime  and  sulphur,  tobacco 
and  sulphur,  and  numerous  coal  tar  and 
creosote  preparations.  An  objection  to  the 
first  two  is  that  they  discolor  the  wool, 
and  the  tobacco  makes  the  sheep  sick,  in 
using  the  coal  tar  or  creosote  dips  it  is 


A  BAD  CASE  OF  SCAB. 


best  to  get  one  of  the  proprietary  solu¬ 
tions  bearing  on  the  label  the  endorsement 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Dipping 
should  be  done  immediately  after  shear¬ 
ing  in  liquid  at  103  to  105  degrees,  hold¬ 
ing  the  sheep  under  at  least  two  minutes 
and  immersing  the  head  once.  In  ten  days 
dip  the  animals  again.  Scabby  sheep 
should  never  be  driven  along  a  public  road, 
and  all  quarters  in  which  they  have  been 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  left 
four  weeks  or  more  before  using  again. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
strict  regulations  regarding  inspection  and 
restriction  of  scabby  sheep,  and  these  in¬ 
structions  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

[Following  up  the  discussion,  started 
last  week,  of  the  article  printed  on  page 
592,  the  following  additional  notes  are 
given.] 

The  breeder  with  whom  you  have  talked 
has  “got  hold  of  some  of  my  ideas,”  as 
the  old  farmer  said,  after  reading  a  book 
written  by  Pliny.  I  am  not  an  exhibitor 
of  cattle,  and  I  don’t  know  all  the  tricks 
in  the  trade  of  preparing  cattle  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  by  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  dairy  cattle  and  others  who 
are  supposed  to  know,  that  cows  that  make 
the  circuit  of  the  fairs  and  are  exhibited 
as  dairy  cattle  are,  no  good  for  the  dairji 
afterwards,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  most 
of  them  were  inferior  dairy  cows  before 
they  left  their  homes.  I  would  not  dis¬ 
parage  the  exhibiting  of  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  dairy  breeds,  but  they  should  be 
judged  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to 
produce,  and  not  from  their  sleek  appear¬ 
ance.  Until  this  is  done  a  dairyman  who 
wishes  to  improve  the  production  of  his 
dairy  is  not  justified  in  paying  more  for 
an  animal  that  has  won  over  its  com¬ 
petitors  than  for  its  defeated  rival  or  for 
another  animal  of  the  same  breed  that  had 
never  tried  for  show  ring  honors.  Pedi¬ 
gree  is  of  far  more  importance  than  prizes 
for  appearance.  Pedigree  and  production 
with  a  healthy,  hardy  indvidual  are  all 
that  need  be  inquired.  g.  g.  gibbs. 

New  Jersey. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  the  article,  the  matter 
is  so  grossly  exaggerated  as  to  be  mis¬ 
leading,  particularly  these  sentences  quoted  : 

“Is  that  the  way  they  do  it?’’ 

“Sure,  I  talked  with  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  cow  that  won  a  prize  at  the  State 
Fair.  He  said  he  expected  she  would  die 
from  the  treatment  she  had  received.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  dairy  cow  shown 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  or  any  fair 


comparable  with  it  in  the  East  in  the  last 
10  years,  has  died  because  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  received  in  fitting  her  for  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  dairy  cattle  afl  the 
State  fairs  that  I  have  visited,  as  a  rule, 
are  shown  in  good  working  condition,  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  fairs  they  are  more 
apt  to  show  lack  of  good  care  and  feed 
than  an  over-abundance  of  it.  Very  few 
judges  that  I  have  seen  or  am  acquaints 
with,  are  inclined  to  give  undue  considera¬ 
tion  to  fatness  in  dairy  cattle.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  cows  are  not  sometimes 
over-fed  for  this  purpose,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  practice  is  anywhere  near  so  pre¬ 
valent  as  the  article  would  indicate. 

H.  H.  WING, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Cornell  University. 

If  the  fact  exists  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent,  everything  is  radically 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
takes  an  extreme  view,  and  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  he  paints  them.  Undoubtedly 
some  may  so  well  prepare  their  stock  for 
show  as  practically  to  ruin  them  for  breed¬ 
ing,  but  I  do  not  think  that  most  farmers 
care  to  suffer  that  loss.  I  most  certainly 
indorse  that  part  that  calls  for  a  practical 
dairyman  to  act  as  judge.  I  think  the 
real  reason  why  the  dairyman  with  a  small 
herd  of  purebreds  does  not  exhibit  is  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  care  to  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  in  time  and  money  to  do  so.  The 
only  real  benefit  is  in  the  advertising,  and 
with  the  .  small  number  he  has  to  sell  this 
can  be  accomplished  cheaper  in  some  other 
way.  d.  w.  SOUTHARD. 

The  suggestions  made  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Fair  associations  discour¬ 
age  the  over-fattening  of  show  animals,  or 
feeding  exhibition  animals  to  the  extent  of 
injury  to  them.  But  in  the  face  of  these 
rules,  the  judge  will  lean  strongly  towards 
the  animal  whose  defects  are  hidden  by 
fat,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  published 
rule  that  dairy  cattle  must  appear  in  the 
ring  in  ordinary  working  condition.  This 
is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  judge  in  so 
far  as  he  ignores  the  published  rules  and 
caters  to  the  tastes  of  the  observers,  who 
almost  certainly  condemn  the  animal  in 
working  condition,  and  give  preference  to 
an  animal  fitted  for  the  show-ring.  Could 
exhibitors  and  fair  managers  come  to¬ 
gether  an<3  adopt  the  “golden  mean”  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  much  good  might 
be  attained.  The  language  and  animus  of 
the  writer  seems  to  impress  the  reader  that 
he  is  too  strongly  on  the  impractical  or  ex¬ 
treme  side  of  the  question. 

AN  OLD  BREEDER. 

Referring  to  your  article,  “Prize  Win¬ 
ning  Cattle,”  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  writer  thereof  is 
not  himself  accustomed  to  showing  cattle. 
It  would  appear  to  a  person  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  the  writer  of  that  article  was 
doing  a  good  deal  of  talking  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  tvas  not  very  familiar  with. 
In  order  to  win  at  our  large  exhibitions, 
where  the  competition  is  keen,  the  animal 
shown  must  not  only  be  properly  fitted, 
which  if  a  dairy  animal  does  not  mean 
fat.  but  in  the  first  place  she  must  have 
been  a  very  nice  individual,  or  else  all  the 
fitting  possible  will  not  make  a  first-class 
show  animal  of  her.  A  man  may  be  a 
practical  dairyman  and  not  an  ‘  expert 
judge  of  dairy  cattle.  Dairy  cattle  of  or¬ 
dinary  individuality,  not  properly  fitted, 
would  not  be  an  attractive  exhibit.  As  to 
maintaining  two  distinct  herds,  a  show  of 
“workers”  would  be  no  more  attractive 
than  an  exhibit  of  work  horses  in  their 
plow  harness.  The  average  person  would 
go  very  little  distance  to  see  either.  An 
exhibitor  of  dairy  cattle  will  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  along  that  line  very  quickly.  He 
will  soon  learn  why  the  judges  make  the 
decisions  that  they  do,  and  he  will  also 
soon  learn  that  “the  other  fellow”  is  very 
likely  to  have  something  a  little  better 
than  his.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  10 
per  cent  entrance  fee  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  has  been  done  away  with,  and 
on  that  account,  together  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
and  a  few  people  especially  interested  in 
our  breed,  we  are  promised  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Holstein  cattle  this  Fall  than  have 
ever  been  shown  at  one  time.  If  I  could 
meet  the  writer  of  your  article  at  that  ex¬ 
hibition  I  think  I  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  him  why  the  awards  are  placed 
as  they  are.  I  hope  you  will  ask  all  your 
readers,  interested  in  dairy  cattle  to  make 
it  a  point  to  see  the  Ilolsteins  at  the  State 
Fair  this  Fall  when  they  are  judged. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  of  the 
article  you  send  is  pretty  largely  right  in 
his  views,  but  rather  extreme.  I  don’t 
think  judges  of  dairy  cattle,  in  the  show 
ring,  have  been  in  favor  of  over-fat  cattle, 
blit  I  do  think  that  too  much  stress  is  laid 
on  condition,  especially  texture  of  hide 
that  is  largely  the  result  of  artificial  treat¬ 
ment.  As  a  whole  show-ring  awards  seem 
to  me  to  be  placed  almost  entirely  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  form,  giving  but  little  heed 
to  actual  dairy  capacity.  The  present 
show  ring  tendency  seems  to  be  to  place 
form  ahead  of  function.  This  does  not 
appeal  to  my  judgment,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  dairyman.  At  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  club  offered  this  resolu¬ 
tion  :  “That  hereafter  no  prize  money 
shall  be  offered  by  the  club  unless  at  least 
one-half  the  points  on  which  the  award 
is  made  shall  be  based  on  actual  produc¬ 
tion.”  This  resolution  seems  to  me  to 
voice  the  best  and  most  advanced  thought 
along  this  line.  It  is  my  observation  that 
the  small  gazelle  type  of  cow,  of  small 
capacity,  does  not  appeal  to  the  practical 
dairyman’s  judgment,  even  if  she  is  espec¬ 
ially  smooth  and  pretty.  f.  b.  keeney. 


August  15, 

The  Undersigned  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  LUCIUS 

ROBINSON  to  sell  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

HIS  HERD  OF 

HIGH-CLASS  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

AT 

Graymont  Farms,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 

On  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  26th,  1908, 

Among  the  animals  will  be  found  : — Advanced  Register  Cows ; 
Young  Cows  now  on  test  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Bulls 
ready  for  service.  Sons  of  the  high-testing  cows  Dorothy  Manners  of 
Paxtang  and  Bertelle  of  Orange,  as  well  as  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  great  Sheet  Anchor  Bull  “  Antoninus.” 

For  catalogue  address, 

LEANDER  F  HERRICK, 

Auctioneer  and  Commission  Agent  in  Improved  Live  Stock, 

403  Main  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


jh 

rS  .''.animals' 
FRIEND* 

ILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  oar  patent  sprayer  is 
a  sed.  Keeps  all  Insect 
pests  off  cows  In  pasture 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Uacdaincel885.  Absolutely 
harmless,  cures  all  sores. 
Halfcent’s  worth  savesS 
quart  smUkand  much  fie«h. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  It  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  91  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  8HOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  91  returned 
if  cows  not  protected.  Rend  postal  for  free  booklet. 
Shoo- Fly  Mlg.  Co.,  1317  N.  lOthSt.,  Phlla.JPa. 


The  KING  SEGIS 
EAR  TAG 

A  Patent  Lock 
Tag  for  Live- 
Stock.  Made 
In  two  sizes.  Send  for  samples.  11.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Death  ths  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

W©  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit. 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  ns  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


'OLI.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
*  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


JCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
•  eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  J)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Dpn  POT  T  Are  the  Most  Profitable 
JVE/LA  rUfL/L/O  Cattle  on  Earth. 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  (unregistered) 
Guernseys  as  any  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Uniotidale  Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale. 
D.  L.  Stevens,  Proprietor,  Uniondale,Susq.Co.,Pa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTHILDK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  Jbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Cf|D  C  A I  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
run  OALC  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALUDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
a.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 


f)  T  C  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v*  **  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.Pharsalia.N.Y 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  sell,  if  you 
want  some  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  one  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


OHIO  FARM 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant.  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Advises  Its  Readers 

that  The  Stevens  Bros. -Hastings  Co.,  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  Y.,  are  offering 

Special  Bargains 

in  heifers  2  to  12  months  old.  also  a  few  heifers  12 
to  20  months  old  most  of  which  have  been  bred. 
Buy  from  a  herd  that  has  a  reputation  to  sustain, 
one  that  has  turned  out  more  great  record  cows 
than  any  four  herds  combined.  They  will  give  you 
the  greatest  value  for  the  money. 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 


O  F  3P  J3 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O.  backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,Brookslde  Stock  Farm,Lacona,N.Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 
$20.00  to  $20.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  I)eKol 
Jr.  IUVENBUKG1I  BROS.,  llillhurst  Kami,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

Fj^^JRIUGHTON^Siec^^BrattleborOj^Vi^ 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS* 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa» 

CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier’s  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  boars  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  book,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPR1NGBANK  HERD  tm 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  SH 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  yoar 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  sou  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires  i 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
‘Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES? 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SFI A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908 ;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  J«*'“ 

Uoodwine  Jr., Potomac, Ver.Co.,IU. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72 £  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22*  protein— No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write.  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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MOLASSES  RATION  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

I  find  molasses  a  profitable  food  for 
dairy  cows  with  mixed  meadow  hay.  What 
mill  feed  and  how  much  should  I  use 
to  make  a  proper  ration  for  large  Hol¬ 
stein  cows?  I  had  thought  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten,  oil  meal  and  distillers’ 
grains.  Feed  is  same  price  as  in  New  York 
city.  a.  ii.  n. 

Goshen,  N,  1\ 

It  is  not  possible  to  compose  an  ideal 
ration  for  milch  cows  from  mixed  mea¬ 
dow  hay,  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal, 
gluten  and  distillers’  grains.  In  the  first 
place  some  succulent  food,  such  as  silage 
or  roots,  is  essential  for  the  best  results. 
For  cows  at  pasture  I  have  found  a 
ration  of  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal 
and  two  pounds  bran  very  satisfactory; 
especially  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
grass  is  soft,  for  cotton-seed  meal  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  scouring.  If  sil¬ 
age  and  mixed  hay  were  fed,  a  grain 
ration  like  the  following  would  probably 
give  good  results:  Two  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal ;  two  pounds  oil  meal ;  four 
pounds  bran;  two  pounds  gluten;  10 
pounds  brewers’  grains.  For  cows  rather 
thin  in  flesh,  or  showing  a  tendency  to 
grow  thin  on  this  ration,  I  should  cut 
out  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  substitute 
two  pounds  cornmeal. 

The  following  rations  have  proved 
satisfactaory  in  actual  practice:  1.  10 
pounds  brewers’  grains;  four  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal;  eight  pounds  bran; 
70  pounds  silage,  2.  15  pounds  clover 
hay;  25  pounds  silage;  two  pounds  corn- 
meal  ;  four  pounds  bran ;  two  pounds  oil 
meal.  _ _  c.  s.  m. 

WINTER  LAMBS. 

There  are  so  many  queries  sent  to  me, 
and  so  much  misunderstanding  also 
with  regard  to  the  above  subject,  that 
I  venture,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition 
of  what  I  have  heretofore  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance  at  least,  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  to  set  in  order,  briefly,  some 
of  the  foundation  stones,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  details,  in  erecting  a 
suitable  and  profitable  structure,  or 
early  lamb.  I  would  deprecate  the  use 
of  the  term  “hothouse  Iamb,”  so  gen¬ 
erally  used.  It  is  a  misnomer,  and  im¬ 
plies  artificially  heated,  expensive  build¬ 
ings,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
except  the  fancy  or  wealthy  farmer. 
Neither  is  necessary,  the  former  unde¬ 
sirable.  Any  man  with  the  right  kind 
of  sheep,  dry,  comfortable  barns,  who 
is  not  afraid  to  feed  heavily  at  the 
proper  time,  and  is  willing  to  give  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  business,  can 
carry  it  on  with  success  and  profit. 
Like  any  other  business  I  am  acquain¬ 
ted  with,  success  does  not  follow  some 
great  thing,  but  personal  care  of  all 
the  little  details. 

The  Best  Sheep  for  the  Purpose. — 
I  believe  in  a  special  purpose  sheep,  as  I 
do  in  a  special  purpose  cow.  It  is  first 
and  vital  to  have  sheep  that  will  breed 
in  hot  weather,  so  as  to  drop  their 
lambs  early  enough  that  they  may  go 
to  market  at  eight  to  12  weeks  old  in 
early  January,  and  bring  the  price  ob¬ 
tainable  only  at  that  time  or  a  little 
later  of  $10  to  $13  each,  when  they 
weigh  alive  not  less  than  40  to  45 
pounds,  and  hog-dressed,  from  28  to 
35  pounds.  '_he  period  of  gestation 
with  a  sheep  is  five  months.  Only  in 
rare  instances  is  it  possible  to  get  the 
black-faced  English  mutton  breeds  to 
drop  their  lambs  much  before  Febru¬ 
ary,  although  March  lambs  fatten  well 
and  grow  fast.  I  know  of  a  nearby 
flock  of  purebred  Shropshires,  some  40 
in  numbers,  that  had  27  lambs  last  No¬ 
vember  and  five  more  in  December. 
1  he  32  brought  over  $320.  This  is  an 
exception,  and  those  who  try  to  raise 
early  lambs  from  such  sheep  will  doubt¬ 
less  fail  of  obtaining  the  highest  price, 
every  dollar  of  which  above  the  cost  of 
production  is  clear  profit.  Of  course  the 
half  blood  lambs,  kept  as  breeders  from 
such  a  cross,  will  breed  earlier  and 
eventually  an  early  breeding  flock 


will  be  obtained,  but  it  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  with  a  lot  of  lambs  coming  all 
Winter,  entailing  more  feed  and  in¬ 
creased  work.  This  I  know  from  pre¬ 
viously  having  tried  such  a  cross. 

The  Dorsf.ts. — The  popular  and  best 
all-around  breed  for  this  purpose  is  tlie 
Horned  Dorset,  a  fair  wooled,  good¬ 
bodied  sheep,  and  a  heavy  milker.  A 
very  old  English  breed,  and  one  that 
will  drop  their  lambs  early,  because  for 
generations  they  have  been  bred  to  do 
so.  These  sheep  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  the  first  importations,  and 
as  bred  by  the  best  Dorset  men  to-day 
are  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  valu¬ 
able  sheep.  Their  lambs  make  good 
mutton  carcasses,  too,  when  put  on  the 
market  in  the  Fall  at  six  months  old. 
To  start  with  a  purebred  flock  is  beyond 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 
Often  a  flock  of  grades  can  be  secured, 
which,  with  a  purebred  ram,  make  fine 
stock  from  which  to  raise  early  lambs. 

Merinos. — Of  the  sheep  generally 
kept  the  Merinos  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  for  they  will  breed  early  in  the 
season  and  are  good  milkers,  the  last  a 
most  necessary  quality.  Nothing  will 
crowd  a  lamb  along  like  its  mother’s 
milk.  Pure,  or  nearly  so,  the  lambs  do 
not  attain  weight  or  size  quickly  enough 
to  market  under  three  months  old. 
Here  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where 
cross  breeding  is  desirable.  A  ram  of 
one  of  the  black-faced  breeds  with  such 
ewes  produces  excellent  lambs.  For  a 
foundation  flock  I  agree  most  heartily 
with  my  friend  “Joe”  Wing  when  he 
says  in  his  excellent  book,  “Sheep 
Farming  in  America,”  “Cross-bred  ewes, 
from  Merino  mothers  and  Dorset  sires, 
form  the  best  foundation  for  a  flock  for 
producing  early  lambs.” 

The  Tunis. — Here  is  another  breed 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  one  that  I 
am  using.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  set  down  their  shortcomings 
with  their  good  qualities.  As  their 
name  implies,  they  are  natives  of  Tunis 
in  Africa.  Coming  from  a  hot  climate, 
they  will  breed  naturally  in  warm 
weather,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as 
the  Dorsets.  I  find  them  extremely 
large  milkers;  in  fact,  last  Spring  we 
had  some  ewes  that  gave  more  milk 
when  heavily  fed  than  their  lambs 
would  take  without  injury.  They  have 
broad  tails,  often  nearly  six  inches 
across  near  the  body.  They  are  some¬ 
times  called  “Fat-tailed  African  sheep.” 
The  characteristic  of  laying  on  fat  in 
the  hind  quarters  makes  them  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  early  lambs,  as  a 
lamb  for  this  market,  no  matter  how 
large  it  is,  must  be  fat  to  bring  the 
highest  price.  I  have  raised  early  lambs 
from  several  different  breeds,  and  seen 
them  from  all,  and  I  say  without  reser¬ 
vation  that  the  fattest  lambs  have  been 
Tunis.  The  kidneys  are  all  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  fat,  with  a  heavy  caul,  that 
makes  them  very  attractive  when  mar¬ 
keted.  The  lambs  are  good  size  when 
born  and  grow  rapidly.  The  sheep  are 
not  particularly  handsome,  rather  slab- 
ribbed,  with  long  faces,  chocolate  or 
mixed  color.  Their  forequarters  arc 
light,  and  hence  the  lambs  do  not  make 
heavy  carcasses  at  six  or  eight  months 
old.  Starting  with  such  of  the  above  as 
are  most  readily  attainable,  the  first 
and  most  important  step  is  taken.  Then 
always  use  a  mature  ram,  and  have  and 
keep  him  in  the  best  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  when  early  and  strong  lambs  will 
be  assured,  if  the  ewes  are  properly  fed. 
Of  this  I  will  speak  in  a  later  article. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

House  Manure  a  Great  Fly  Extermina¬ 
tor. —  If  F.  E.  L.,  on  page  5G8,  has  hens, 
and  will  take  old  barrels,  fill  two-thirds 
or  more  with  fresh  horse  manure,  and  set  i 
in  stable  for  a  few  days  until  the  larvne 
get  large,  then  empty  in  his  henhouse,  he 
will  enjoy  seeing  his  hens  have  a  good 
feast,  and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  flies.  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  (ids  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
blit  few  flies.  k.  P. 

Weston,  Mass. 


The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  buy  a  Tubular  you  can 
rest  assured  it  will  last  your  lifetime, 
and  then  be  good  for  another  25  years 
or  more. 

Tubulars  are  the  cheapest 
Separators  made 

simply  because  they  last  the  longest 
and  do  the  most  satisfactory  work. 

We  proved  this  by  a  "Fifty  Year 
Test  ”  The  total  cost  of  repairs  was 
75c— total  time  of  adjusting,  10  min¬ 
utes— total  time  of  oiling,  8  minutes, 
and  at  the  end  the  machine  showed 
practically  no  wear  and  good  for 
another  50  years. 

Let  us  send  you 
Catalog  No.  153: 
contains  full  ac- 
countof  this 
"Du  r  ability 
Test”  —  a  postal 
will  bring  it  pre¬ 
paid.  It  proves 
our  28  years  of 
experience  is  the 
best  guarantee  you  can  get  in  your 
separator  purchases. 


—p  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 

1  It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
Btrongth  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


BLIZZARD 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 
letc.  Elevates  to  any  height,  strong. 

I  durable,  economical.  F  uily  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  new  illustrated  | 
catalogue  FREE 


JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


DffllTOHUIESISimES 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25yearsiu  use  proves  ita 
worth  lor  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
nnikeafflJc  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Di8tcm|x*r,  Worm  Ex- 
peller.  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 
conditioner  for  horses  badly 
doc9  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  8en<l  for  booklet, 

NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)U£NN’S 

OINTMENT 

the  sign.  Price  SI  .OO  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail, 
cslimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


FLKhbLllUIN  bVVIfNu  S I  AINCUH 
WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Open 
and  most  Durable  made.  Station, 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Hoes  N 
Wear  (he  Piute.  BATES  &  SW11 
SPEC.  MEG.  CO.,  Hox5,  Cuba.N. 


WARRINER’S  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin.  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  lnd., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
JForestville,  Conn. 


The  1908  Improved 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

Ten  Hew  8ty]es-Ten  New  Gapacltlec-Ten  Naw  Prices 

A  size  for  every  dairy,  from  the  smallest 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


IK 
to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark,  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modernopen  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_ in  —  Stickney 's 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
Operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


HARDER 

PATENT  ROUND 

SILOS 


made  by  the  Inventors  and  old¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  continuous 
opening  silos  in  the  U.  8.  Harder 
Silos  are  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
two-lnoh  selected  lumber— white  hemlock, 
white  pine,  and  cypress,  perfectly  sound  tank 
stock  In  each.  Every  stave  Is  beveled  with  ex 
actness,  planed  smooth  both  sides,  and  has 
heavy  half-inch  tongue  and  groove.  F.vsry  silo 
assembled  complete  before  It  is  shipped.  Harder 
Bllos  are  air  tight,  securely  hooped,  with  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  and  permanent  iron  lad¬ 
der.  Three  styles,  200  sizes.  Send  for 
I*  fiVftft  'Rnnklfif.  fcodav. 

1 


OiREENt  MOUNTAIN 

“ 

M 

|  Superior  in  design,  material 

L 

1  and  workmanship. 

|  Simplest,  strongest,  most 

Jj  practical,  most  durable. 

= 

Write  NOW  for  money-sav- 

z 

tng  offer. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

220  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

_ 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
liox  OO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOBKRTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


FOR 


THIS 


“■NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exchisive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
Separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addreis, 

SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridf*.  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$17.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

On  page  610  we  referred  to  the 
“Acousticon”  and  inadvertently  did  an 
injustice  to  it.  This  is  an  electric  device 
for  enlarging  sound.  It  might  be  called 
a  personal  telephone — containing  a  small 
battery,  a  sound  receiver  and  an  ear 
piece.  These  are  connected  by  cords 
and  are  so  small  that  they  are  all  easily 
carried  in  the  pockets.  There  is  no  hum¬ 
bug  about  it  and  the  company  is  fully 
reliable.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  this 
method  of  sound  magnifying  is  the  best 
help  in  cases  of  deafness  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  The  instrument  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  deafness,  though  its  use 
is  said  to  improve  the  hearing,  but  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  ear  trumpet 
without  the  annoyance  to  those  who 
must  do  the  talking.  We  regret  to  have 
classed  this  instrument  with  “eardrums” 
and  other  useless  pontrivances. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  know  if  the  Vera 
Cruz  Mining  Company  is  reliable.  Will  it 
be  safe  to  take  stock  in  it.  a.  b. 

Virginia. 

The  following  letter  is  such  a  complete 
answer  to  this  subscriber  as  well  as  all 
inquiries  as  to  stock  investments  that 
we  print  it  for  the  benefit  and  guidance 
of  all  who  may  be  tempted  to  invest 
their  hard-earned  savings  in  worthless 
stocks : 

These  linen  people  are  after  me  once  a 
week  or  so,  and  if  their  stock  is  so  val¬ 
uable  and  in  such  demand  by  financiers  I 
don’t  see  why  they  want  to  do  me  such  a 
favor,  especially  as  I  am  not  related  to 
them  by  marriage  or  otherwise.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  fo  inform  your  readers  of 
such  a  “good  thing’’  as  this,  or  may  want 
to  hoist  the  danger  signal.  I  am  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  its  value.  h.  e.  m. 

Illinois. 

I  sent  a  coop  of  chickens  December  11, 

1907,  to  - ,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  have  written  a  number  of  times  to  him. 
lie  said  at  first  that  he  had  no  record  of 
getting  any  chickens  from  me  and  wanted 
the  date  that  they  were  shipped  on.  I 
sent  it  and  I  send  you  his  last  letter.  He 
claims  that  he  sent  a  check  but  I  have  not 
seen  one.  I  answered  this  letter  right, 
away  when  I  got  it  but  have  not  heard 
from  him  yet.  If  you  get  this  amount 
I  am  willing  that  you  take  any  part  of  it 
or  all  of  it.  j.  g. 

New  York. 

We  wrote  the  commission  house,  stat¬ 
ing  plainly  the  facts  in  the  case  and  a 
few  days  later  received  the  second  let¬ 
ter  from  the  shipper  as  follows : 

T  got  a  check  from  Mr.  -  two 

days  ago.  He  said  that  he  sent  a  check 
December  19,  1907,  and  I  must  have  got 
it.  But  I  did  not.  I  wrote  to  him  three 
or  four  weeks  after  I  sent  the  chickens  and 
he  said  then  that  he  had  no  record  of 
getting  any  chickens  from  me.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  trouble  and  I  am 
willing  to  pay  you  if  you  will  let  me  know 
how  much  your  bill  is.  I  like  your  paper 
for  the  good  work  it  is  doing  along  all 
lines.  I  like  to  see  any  man  stand  up  for 
right  and  honesty.  j.  g. 

New  York. 

This  farmer’s  letters  were  ignored  but 
a  letter  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  representing 
100,000  farmers  received  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  satisfactory  settlement  was 
made. 

Because  we  are  often  able  to  help  our 
subscribers  collect  just  bills  due  them, 
some  farmers  consider  us  sort  of  a  col¬ 
lecting  agency  and  want  to  pay  us  for 
our  trouble  and  any  expense  incurred. 
We  never  accept  any  pay  for  service  of 
this  kind — we  are  only  glad  to  use  the 
influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  cause 
of  justice. 

I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  am  green 
enough  to  take  any  stock  in  such  fakes.  I 
have  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  too  long  to  be 
taken  in  by  such  schemes.  Still  it  is 
quite  refreshing  these  hot  days  to  see  with 
what  brazen  assurances  these  frauds  work 
their  schemes.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  rake  in  thousands  of  dollars.  I  will 
very  willingly  distribute  among  my  neigh¬ 
bors  your  little  envelopes.  Send  along  a 
dozen.  I  was  much  amused  at  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  you  hung  to  the  Daw- 
ley  case  (also  some  others)  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  settled.  o.  d.  h. 

Nebraska. 

This  man  sent  us  one  of  these  fake 
circulars  about  killing  scale  by  boring  a 
hole  in  a  tree.  He  has  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  by  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  any  of  our 
readers  should  lose  money  on  these 


fakes.  This  man,  like  thousands  of 
others,  will  distribute  those  little  enve¬ 
lopes  among  his  neighbors.  A  good 
word  will  go  along  with  each  one  and 
that  is  what  counts. 

I  have  a  new  neighbor,  and  wishing  to 
help  him  along  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  useful  or  of  more  benefit  to  him 
than  a  10- weeks’  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  think  that  each  and  every  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  should  send  you 
at  least  one  new  subscriber  in  return  for 
the  good  you  do  them  by  exposing  frauds. 
I  don’t  think  they  would  hesitate  a  minute, 
did  they  fully  realize  what  a  benefit  it 
would  be  to  themselves,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
dorsement.  of  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  principle  for 
a  square  deal.  w.  h.  kobinson. 

New  Jersey. 

That  is  what  you  may  call  greeting  a 
newcomer  with  a  neighborly  spirit.  You 
could  hardly  do  a  better  thing  for  him, 
for  without  doubt  he  will  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  subscriber.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a 
fine  suggestion  and  backs  it  right  up  by 
doing  the  very  thing  he  advises  others 
to  do.  We  would  like  to  hear  his  propo- 


going  out  on  little  foraging  expeditions. 
Now  they  are  all  pretty  well  feathered  and 
the  mother  hen  has  left  them,  but  the 
first  11  are  only  about  one-half  the  size 
of  the  others ;  I  can  pick  out  every  one  of 
them.  Moral — Keep  the  little  chicks  dry 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  or  more,  with 
plenty  of  sun,  fresh  air,  and  good  food. 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  c.  b.  w. 


Germeess  Eggs. — You  had  much  to  say 
about  “germless’’  eggs  in  a  recent  number. 
Why,  that  is  nothing  new  !  We  never  have 
fertile  eggs  except  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  then  only  in  the  breeding  pens.  We 
ship  only  “germless  eggs.”  c.  p.  l. 

Setauket,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “new”  thing  about  it  is 
that  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
such  eggs. 

Cement  Sii.o. — Tell  your  correspondent, 
T.  J.  D.,  page  568,  that  woven  fence  wire 
is  the  best  possible  reinforcement  for  cement 
silo.  I  have  just  built  one,  11x23  feet  high, 
six-inch  walls,  reinforced  from  ground  up 
(with  wire),  plastered  inside,  one  part 
cement  to  two  sand,  and  given  a  coat  of 
tar.  Walls  one  part  cement,  nine  sand 
and  gravel.  Total  cost,  $48.  w.  b. 

Missouri. 


sition  carried  unanimously.  He  has  the 
right  idea.  As  the  power  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  comes  from  the  influence  of  its 
family  the  larger  the  family  the  larger 
the  power  and  the  greater  good  all 
around. 

RAISING  FALL  CHICKS. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago,  on  page  229, 
an  article  written  by  Henry  D.  Smith,  “One 
Man’s  Poultry  Job.”  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  some  questions.  He  says  he  started 
the  incubators  September  1.  Why  at  that 
season  instead  of  March  1  or  April  ?  What 
did  he  do  with  the  chicks,  and  what  age 
did  he  sell  them?  Can  a  chick  be  raised 
as  cheaply  in  Fall  and  early  Winter  as  in 
Spring  and  Summer?  l.  e.  b. 

Vermont. 

In  reply  to  the  question  why  I  be¬ 
gin  to  hatch  September  1  instead  of 
March  or  April,  would  say  that  I  am 
raising  roasters  for  the  money  that 
there  is  in  it,  and  not  for  fun.  If  I 
began  to  hatch  in  March  and  continued 
until  I  got  my  5,000  chicks  they  would 
be  ready  for  market  in  the  Fall,  when 
the  price  is  in  the  vicinity  of  15  cents 
per  pound  alive.  Instead,  I  begin  to 
sell  in  the  last  part  of  March  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  price  keeps  going  up 
until  the  first  part  of  June  I  get  30 
cents  per  pound,  which  price  holds  until 
into  August.  While  my  coal  bill  is 
less  than  .05  per  pound  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  raising  is  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  above  selling  prices.  If 
I  could,  I  would  hatch  them  all  in 
November  and  December  excepting 
those  for  my  pullets,  but  with  my  facil¬ 
ities  I  have  to  begin  a  little  early  and 
hatch  a  little  late  in  order  to  get  my 
5,000,  and  would  say  right  here  that 
those  first  ones  that  are  sold  for  the  20 
cents  are  pullets  only,  which  have  begun 
to  lay,  and  the  capons  of  the  same  age 
are  kept  until  the  price  has  advanced 
quite  a  little.  henry  d.  smith. 


WEAK  LEGS  AND  BIG  WINGS. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest,  sev¬ 
eral  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  regarding 
chickens  with  “weak  legs”  and  “drooping 
wings,”  and  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  would 
like  to  give  my  experience  this  season, 
which  convinces  me  that  this  trouble  is 
due  to  conditions,  rather  than  to  the  breed, 
or  kind,  of  fowl.  My  first  brood  of  seven 
were  confined  in  small  annex  between  barn 
and  chicken  house,  and  allowed  to  run  out 
in  screened  yard  whenever  the  mother  saw 
fit  to  take  them,  which  was  sometimes  in 
the  rain  and  mud.  Four  of  these  chicks 
soon  had  weak  legs  and  drooping  wings, 
followed  by  enlarged  joints  and  crooked 
toes,  which  I  put  down  as  a  plain  case  of 
rheumatism.  One  died.  These  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  R.  I.  Reds,  but  proved  to 
be  a  mixed  lot.  Now  comes  the  convincing 
part  of  the  experience.  When  I  set  two 
more  hens  three  days  apart,  all  White  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs  from  our  own  flock,  the  first 
came  off  with  11,  and  was  kept  in  the 
above-mentioned  annex.  The  second  came 
off  with  13  and  was  kept  in  barn  stable, 
with  screen  at  door  to  admit  sun  and  light. 
These  did  not  run  out  at  all  until  they 
were  two  weeks  old  or  more.  By  this  time 
the  11  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
drooping  wings,  while  those  in  the  stable 
were  all  healthy  and  strong  and  larger 
than  those  which  were  three  days  older,  so 
I  put  them  all  together  with  one  mother 
hen  in  the  stable,  where  they  grew  together 
on  the  same  feed  and  conditions.  They 
soon  began  to  leave  the  mother  when 
pleasant,  and  crawl  through  the  screen, 


HARVESTER  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
State.  Price,  $15.  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  harvester  at  work. 

NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  Salina,  Kansas 


CORN 


68  TONS  BALED 

IN  tO  HOURS 
THE  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


Will  maintain 
that  record  day 
after  day  with 
competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 
extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
horce  power 

ANN  ARBORl 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

j  Box  80. 

'  Ann  Arbor,  Ulch. 


FREE 

BOOK 


IT  MAKES  A . 
BALE  THAT 
EVERY  HAY 
BUYER 
WANTS 


THE  “NEW  WAY”  PRESS 

Is  a  horizontal  press.  It  bales  1  %  to  tons  per  hour. 

Feed  hole  40x50  inches— easy  to  feed;  no  tramping,  I 
fork  only  used.  Revolutionizes  the  loose  baling  system. 
Makes  the  very  desirable  eastern  market  bale.  Beats 
all  Box  and  Upright  Presses  by  doing  100  per  cent 
more  work.  Stands  at  work  just  as  you  see  it  in  the  cut.  , 
Very  portable.  Adapted  to  bank  barn  work.  We  also 
make  Horse  and  Belt  Power  Presses.  Write  for  catalog. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  157  MAIN  ST..  SANDWICH,  ILL 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

OcrNo.O  Upright  Press 
for  only  $176  is  the 


lor  only  $176  is  tne 
greatest  bargain  in  Hay 
Tresses  ever  offered.  It 


will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
season.  If  not  as  repre- 

-■» _  sented  money  refunded. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co..  Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y, 


MOST  DEPENDABLE  HELP 

ONE  OF  OUR 

SEMI-PORTABLE,  TWO-CYCLE  GAS  ENGINES 

will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  energy  saved.  Adapted  to  any  require¬ 
ment.  Costs  less  than  man  or  horse  power  and 
is  easy  to  operate. 

MAXWELL  &  FITCH  GAS  ENGINES 

have  hi  less  parts  than  any  ordinary  four-cycle 
engine.  No  parts  to  wear  out.  The  boy  on  the  farm 
can  operate  successfully  right  from  the  start. 
Our  free  catalog  explains  why  and  how. 
INVESTIGATE  OUR  PROPOSITION. 
We  want  good  active  agents  everywhere  and 
will  place  the  first  engine  in  county  at  agents 
price  to  introduce.  Send  for  new  catalog  T‘A.” 

Look  for  us  at  the  Fair. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  PITCH  COMPANY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


THINK. OF  ITI 


Bioknell,  Iitd.,  June  26,  1908. 

Have  used  a  U.  S.  six  months ;  It’s 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  made  17 
pounds  of  butter  the  week  before 
using  the  U.  S.  The  following  week 
with  the  U.  8. 1  made  27  pounds  from 
the  same  cows,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  It’s  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.  Alex.  Neal. 


An  Investment  Paying 
33i% 

and  this  is  exactly  what  the  U.  S. 
earned  for  Mr.  Neal  over  his 
former  methods  of  skimming. 

If  you  are  not  using  a  reliable 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

but  skimming  your  milk  by  some 
9ther  method,  you  are  losing 
just  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  cream 
(which  is  money)  as  did  Mr.  Neal. 

It  is  clean  skimming  that 
counts,  and  the  U.  S.  holds  World's 
Record  for  clean  skimming,  therefore 
it  is  the  separator  that  every  one 
ought  to  purchase. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  159 

16  distributing  warehouse,  in  U.S.  »nd  Can&dt 
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’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
lods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
llook,  telling  "Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


Fox  Terrier  and  Scotch  Collie  Ilogs  and 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Choice 
Stock  For  Sale.  Stamp  for  Prices.  The  American 
Pet  Stock  Co.,  Collins,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 

White  Leghorns 


We  are  breeders  of  high-class 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
leghorns.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
1907  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6. 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pens  of 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


P  fill  I  TRYMPN~Send  f°r  our  new  36-page  illus- 
I  U  U  L  I  n  I  111  L  ll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


D  A  D  V  PUIPIf  0— Prompt  and  safe  delivery  1500 
DAD  I  umlmo  miles.  World’s  Best  R.  I. 
Reds  15c.  each,  $15  per  100.  B.  Rocks,  Bl.  Minorcas, 
Br.  Leghorns,  10c.  each,  $10  per  100,  Buff  Orpingtons 
20c.  each.  CORNISH  FARMS,  Edwardsburg.Mich. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Southoid.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.Reds—  IOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


^TT  Send  for  our  Terms 
to  Subscription 
Workers  now. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  .York. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  7,  1908,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  noted.  The  sale  of  a  single  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples,  crate  of  peaches,  bushel  of 
beans,  tub  of  butter,  etc.,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  retail.  The  term  “wholesale,”  as 
used  in  this  column,  refers  to  at  least  five 
packages,  and  from  that  up  to  20  or  more. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  — 

Corn  .  — 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  62 

Rye  .  — 


MILLFEED. 

Cornmeal.  ton  . 32.00 

Wheat  Bran  . 23.00 

Middlings  . 25.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Hominy  Chop  .  — 

Oil  Meal  .  — 


(ft  1 .03 
(ft  1.27 
@  85 

(ft.  72 
@  75 


(ft  33.00 
(ft  24.50 
(ft  29.00 
(ft.  30.00 
(ft  27.50 
@  3 1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Market  on 

the 

hotter  grades  is  improved. 

nay.  No.  1  . 

@17.50 

No.  2  .  .  .  . 

@16.00 

No.  3  _ 

@13.00 

Clover  mixed 

. 12.00 

@14.00 

Straw.  Long 

Rye 

. 13.00 

@15.00 

Short  and 

Oat 

.  7.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40- 
qnart  can.  netting  three  cents  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers. 


BUTTER. 


Croamerv,  best  . 

21 

@  22 

Common  to  good  . 

18 

(ft  20 

State  Dairy  . 

18 

@  20 

Factory  . 

17 

@  19 

Packing  stock  . 

16 

@  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

— 

@  12% 

Common  to  good  . 

9 

(ft  12 

Skims  . 

3 

@  7 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

26 

@  27 

White,  good  to  choice  .  .  .  . 

22 

@  25 

Brown  and  mixed,  fancy... 

23 

@  24 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice.... 

21 

@  22 

Fair  to  good  . 

18 

@  20 

Western  . 

,  15 

@  21 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 

2.10 

@2.40 

Medium  . 

2.00 

@2.40 

Pea  . 

2.10 

@2.70 

Red  Kidney  . 

@1.90 

White  Kidney  . 

@2.40 

Yellow  Eve  . 

2.90 

@  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apple,  evnp..  fancy . 

10 

@  10% 

Evap.,  choice  . 

8 

(ft  9 

Evap.,  prime  . 

71/4  (ft.  — 

Evap.,  prime.  Canadian... 

6%@  — 

Evap.,  common  to  fair.  .  . 

5  V.  (ft  6% 

Chopped.  1907,  .100  lbs... 

@1.62% 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  . 

1.45 

@1.50 

Raspberries,  evap.,  1907,  lb. 

23 

@  24 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Gravenstein,  d.h.  bbl.2.00 


Nyaek  Pippin  . 1.75 

Astrachan  . 1.50 

Duchess  . 2.00 

Sour  Bough  . 1.75 

Sweet  Bough  . 1.50 

Open  heads  . 1.00 

%-bbl.  basket  .  50 

Old  apples,  bbl . 1.00 

Tears,  S’n,  La  Conte,  bbl...  1.00 

Southern,  Sand  . 2.50 

Southern.  Kieffer  . 2.00 

Clapp’s  Favorite  . 3.00 

Bartlett,  basket  . 1 .00 

Common  sorts,  basket  ...  75 

Nearby,  ordinary,  bbl.  .  .  .1.75 

Peaches,  Ga..  fair  to  prime.  1.50 

Georgia,  defective  .  50 

Ark.  &  Mo.,  carrier . 2.00 


W.  Va.  &  W’n  Md.,  carrier. 1 .25 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket  .  35 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier  ....  75 

Jersey,  basket  .  35 


@3.00 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.00 
@3.75 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@2.25 
(ft  2.50  ’ 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@  85 
@1.75 
@  75 


Plums.  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier..  40 

Currants,  large,  quart .  4 

Blackberries,  .Ter.,  fancy,  qt  9 

Jersey,  average  .  4 

Up-river  .  6 

Raspl>erries,  red,  fancy,  pint  8 
Red,  usual  quality,  pint..  5 

Black  Cap.  pint  .  4 

Huckleberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt  5 
Pa.  &  Jersey,  Mountain..  6 

Other  Jersey  .  5 

Muskmelons.  N.  C..  standard 

crate  .  50 

Arizona,  standard  crate.  .1.75 
Nevada,  standard  crate..  1.50 
Tenn.,  standard  crate  ..1.25 
Maryland,  standard  crate.  75 

Baltimore,  basket  .  50 

Virginia.  60-qt.  crate .  40 

Watermelons,  via  rail.  car.  100.00 


VEGETABT.ES. 


Potatoes,  L.  T..  in  bulk.  bbl..  2.50 

Jersey,  round  . 2.50 

Jersey,  long  . 2.30 

Southern,  good  to  prime.. 2. 25 

Southern,  common  . 1.50 

Southern,  culls  .  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jer..  basket.  1.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3.00 

Yams,  S'n,  white,  bbl.  ..  .3.00 

Yams,  S’n,  red  . 2.25 

Beets,  100  hunches .  — 

Carrots,  new,  bbl . 1.25 

Corn.  Hackensack.  100....  1.00 

Other  Jersey,  100  50 

Cucumbers,  Up-river,  bbl...  1.25 

Up-river,  basket  .  75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.25 

Hothouse,  basket  or  box.. 1.25 
Cucumber  Pickles.  Rockland 

Co..  N.  Y„  1,000 . 2.50 

Long  Island  &  Jer.,  bbl.  1.25 

Cabbage,  100  . 4.00 

Cauliflowers,  State,  bbl . 2.00 

Celery,  dozen  stalks  .  5 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb....  5 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 3.00 

Lettuce,  nearhv,  barrel .  75 

Lima  beans.  Md.  &  Del.,  bkt.1.00 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.25 

Onions,  Shelter  Is.,  bbl....  1.75 
Other  Long  Island,  bbl...  1.50 


Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Southern,  bbl . 1.25 

Kentucky,  bag  .  80 

Orange  Co.,  bag  . 1.50 

Looks,  100  bunches  .  50 

Okra.  Jersey,  box .  75 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Peas.  State,  large,  basket..  1.00 


State,  bag  .  75 

Romaine,  basket  .  50 

String  beans.  State,  bu.-bkt. .  1 .00 

Norfolk,  basket  . 1.00 

Sninach,  nearby,  1VM . 1.00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  75 

Yellow,  bbl .  60 

White  .  40 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  .Ter..  Acme.  box..  75 


Jersey,  usual  kinds,  box  25 


LTVE  POULTRY. 

Soring  chickens,  lb .  • 

Fowls  .  ■ 

Roosters  .  • 

Turkeys  .  ■ 


Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  7 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Best  broilers,  lb .  24 

Common  to  good  .  16 

Fowls  .  12 

Snring  ducks  .  13 

Old  ducks  .  8 

Geese  .  5 

Squabs,  doz . 2.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.30 

Oxen  . 3.50 

Cows  . 1-25 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.50 

Hogs  .  . .  — 


@  60 
@  7 

@  — 

@  8 
@  9 

@  9 

@  7 

@  6 
@  8 
@  9 

@  8 

@  75 
(ft  — 
@1.75 
@.1*75 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1 .00 
@200.00 


@2.75 
@2.65 
@2.50 
@  2.50 
(ft  2.00 
@1.00 
@2.25 
@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@1.00 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.50 


@3.50 
@1.75 
@6.00 
@8.00 
@  85 
@  1 .25 
(ft  6 
@4.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.75 
@  85 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  75 

@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  90 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  50 


@  15 
@  14 
@  9 

@  IT 
@  12 
@  8 


@  25 
@  22 
@  14 
@  14 
@  10 
(ft  8 
@3.00 


@6.80 

@5.00 

@4.50 

@8.00 

@4.50 

@7.50 

@7.00 


SALT  FOR  PIGEONS. 

I  note  on  page  576  a  letter  from 
W.  T.  Wallis  regarding  salt  for  pigeons. 
This  question  is  a  much  discussed  one, 
I  believe,  but  I  cannot  see  more  than 
one  side  to  it.  Your  correspondent  says 
that  he  fed  coarse  rock  salt  to  his 
pigeons  and  found  several  dead  birds 
the  next  day.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
had  a  similar  experience,  and  the 
reason,  I  think,  is  very  simple.  If  a 
pigeon  swallows  a  lump  of  salt  it  ob¬ 
tains  the  flavor  only  while  the  lump  is 
passing  over  its  palate;  a  very  small 
portion  is  dissolved  in  the  mouth  and 
tasted  and  the  balance  passes  into  the 
stomach.  The  bird  eats  lump  after  lump 
until  its  palate  is  satisfied.  This  leaves 
a  considerable  quantity  to  dissolve  in 
the  stomach,  for  which  the  bird  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
fine  table  salt  is  fed,  a  bird  will  fill 
its  bill  and  the  moisture  dissolves  the 
whole  quantity  almost  instantly,  thus 
causing  the  bird  to  get  the  full  flavor 
of  what  it  swallows.  The  bird  eats  a 


much  smaller  quantity  and  no  super¬ 
fluous  mass  of  salt  therefore  goes  into 
the  stomach  to  be  dissolved.  My  flock 
of  birds  has  access  to  a  small  pan  of 
fine  table  salt,  and  eat  all  they  want 
when  they  desire  it,  and  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble.  Your  correspondent 
says  in  the.  case  of  chicks  lie  uses  a  fine 
salt  and  is  careful  to  break  up  all 
lumps,  yet  he  feeds  pigeons  coarse  rock 
salt.  This  seems  to  be  inconsistent  to  a 
degree.  c.  C.  whedon. 

New  Jersey. 


What  Became  of  the  Sparrows? 

C.  L.  D..  New  York. — Near  my  borne  in 
southern  Connecticut  there  have  always 
been  thousands  of  English  sparrows  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  now  not  one  can  be 
found.  What  became  of  them  ? 

Ans. — Several  things  might  account 
for  it — lack  of  their  usual  food,  a  dis¬ 
ease  or  plague  among  them  or  some 
other  bird  which  makes  war  upon  them. 
In  this  case  C.  L.  D.  reports  that  a  large 
black  bird,  different  from  our  ordinary 
blackbird,  came  into  the  neighborhood 
about  the  time  the  sparrows  left.  This 
seems  to  be  the  cause.  Prof.  H.  D. 
Reed,  of  Cornell,  thinks  this  bird  is  the 
English  star’ing,  and  that  it  has  fright¬ 
ened  the  sparrows  away.  These  birds 
were  introduced  into  New  York  City  a 
few  years  ago. 

NOTICE. 

TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  qf  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DUEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Ponltry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  B02  Greenwich  8t„  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  Whito  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  ns  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  s  s  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PliOJLMJCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
Ties  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York- 

WANTED 

Peaches.  Plums.  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St„  New  York. 

WANTFR- Several  good  locations  for  apple 
WWW1  I  LU  evaporators,  Must  be  located 
where  there  are  good  prospects  for  an  apple  crop. 
Address  The  Wallington  Fruit  Co.,Wallington,N.Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
nrruUn  Free.-  3.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


WRITF  *?•  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
ii  ill  i  u  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

FflR  Q  A  I  C  Good  farm  near  city.  Room  1112, 
I  Ull  OnLL  No.  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE- 


—125  acres;  house,  four  barns,  base¬ 
ment  stables,  silo,  orchard,  twenty 
acres  wood  and  timber.  Price,  $5,300. 

Hall’s  Parra  Agency.  Owego,  New  York. 


TOO  LATE 

You  soon  will  be,  if  you  want  to  get  the  Introductory  price  on 
my  new  patented  Crown  Lever,  Steel  Frame,  Pitless  Wagon 
Scale.  Absolutely  accurate  under  all  conditions,  perfectly  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  built  on  scientific  jnin 7i~  i  ni'im  i|ili  mil 
guaranteed  to  be  the  only  reliable,  •  Wck  T  high  -  grade, 
pitless,  steel  frame  Wagon  Scale  sold  rj.’lJJ,  on  free  trial, 
easy  terms,  and  at  a  fair  price.  Dis-  >«  W4  s  count  for  first 
scale  only.  Write  now  and  order  7rPrnfl  later.  You 

will  save 
money. 


Address 

"JONES.  HE 
PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Box  1615,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


IF  Jbu  Knew 


^^what  our  engine  would  save  you  in  time 
— work — money— you’d  find  out  now  about 

our  big  30-day  Free  Trial  Offer  on  the 

b 


Waterloo  Boy 


the  5-year 
guaranteed 

gasoline  engine 

Writs  today  for  free 
catalogue  and  our 

big  special  offer. 
Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
Dept  7, 
Watorloo,  Iowa. 


CHAMPION  Hay  Press 

6-Horse  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Engine. 

6  strokes  of  plun- 

fer  to  one  round  of 
orses.  Side  and 
end  hitch.  Self 
feed.  Automatic 
Block  Dropper.  2 
to  3  tons  per  hour. 

Full  line  of  belt 
power  presses. 
FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.,  55  Chicago  A»e„  EAST  CHICAGO.  INO. 


One  Man  Alone 

Builds  Fouco  Using; 

“O-M”  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
efficient  in  operation,  .and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  lie 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
"  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $3.00  with 
Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

“O-M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Penna, 


order. 


BARB  WIRF  stroner’ 


FOR  HORSES 


Rigid 


Barbs, 

all  standing  up. 

Smooth  as  plain  wire 
underneath— no  down¬ 
ward  barb  to  catch  and 
tear  a  horse's  foot. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
town,  we  will  sell  to  you  direct 
at  wholesale  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Write  to-day  for  circular. 

BELL  WIRE  CO., 

42  North  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Ofjn  APRE  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
UOU  milll.  Good  buildings;  near  station ;  58  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY 
FIND  THE  FARM 

you  want  through  “Strout'a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farms  of  America,”  our  mammoth  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue!  of  bargains,  with  St&to 
maps,  mailed  FREE;  wo  pay  R.  R.  faro;  6,000  farms 
for  sale  In  14  States.  E.  A.  bTROUT  CO.,  World’s 
Largest  Farm  Dealers,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


One  Gallon  of  Water.Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Ahenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


UTTW 

carried 


No  More  Wheelbarrows 

Simply  fill  up  a  Louden  Utter  Carrier 
inside  of  the  barn  and  give  it  a  shove.  N o 
/matter  how  heavy  the  load  it  runs  along 
„  smoothly  over  the  wire  or  track,  over 
switches  and  around  curves  if  necessary,  and 


__  dumps  itself  any  place  in  the  yard  you  desire,  and  re- 
urns  automatically.  No  necessity  of  having  a  manure  pile  near 
'  the  door,  always  in  the  road.  The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  is 
made  of  heavy  steel;  the  water-tight  box  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  Can  be  used  for  carrying  anything  that  needs  carrying 
around  the  barn.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  labor  saver  on 
the  up-to-date  farm.  Prices— low  enough  for  one  to  be  on 
every  farm.  Valuable  Manure  Book  and  catalogue  Free. 
Aleo  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Slings,  Forks,  Stackers, 
Bickers  and  Flexible  Door  Hangers. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  601  Broadway. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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lent  and  Special  Roof' 
Nalls  inclosed  In 
i  each  roll,  . 

Hammer  A 
lays  it,  .  ff 


Freight  Prepaid ! 

n.nKSas'  Roofina 

Asphalt  Rubber  *******  ****0 


Lowest  Factory  Price— Freight  Prepaid 

(All  Freight  Prepaid  on  Orders  of  100  Pounds  or  More) 


Now's  just  the  time  when  you  can  save  the  most  money 
and  roof  or  put  the  finest  protecting  siding  on  any  building 
you’ve  got  with  Guaranteed  “B-B”  Roofing.  Don’t  delay — and 
don’t  think  of  buying  any  other  kind  of  roofing  until  you  get 
our  free  samples  to  test  and  all  our  free  literature. 

This  is  the  most 
extraordinary  Spec¬ 
ial  Price  Proposition 
ever  made  on  guar¬ 
anteed,  first-quality 
roofing.  We  know 
that  no  Storekeeper, 

Catalog  House,  or 
anybody  else  can 
meet  these  bottom 
Factory  Prices  be¬ 
cause  we  are  the  "  "“7 

only  manufacturers  of  high  grade  roofing  selling  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale  factory  prices — freight  prepaid. 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  here,  and  remember  that  the 
low  price  we  give  you  includes  all  Freight  Charges  on  100 
pounds  or  more,  and  that  price  is  the  actual  cost  to  you  of 
genu  i  ne  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid  down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Every  roll  of  long-lasting  “B-B”  Roofing  carries  our 
absolute  guarantee  to  be  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and 
durable.  It’s  made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in 
Asphalt  by  Special  “B.  B.”  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides 
with  Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle 
or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  shingles  and  lasts 
twice  as  long. 

Free  g- 


Direct  to  You 
on  Guaranteed 

At  Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 

Write  Us  F or  Three  F ree  Samples 
To  Test— and  Free  Booklet 


Per  35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply  -  -  -  $1.35  1*,,-.,^ 
Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply  -  -  1.85 

Per  55-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply  -  -  -  2.26 

Order  Today ,  or  Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklets  on 

“B-B”  Rubber  Roofing 


Get  our  free  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply 

“B-B”  Roofing.  Then 
put  “B-B”  to  any 
conceivable  test  to 
prove  positively  that 
it  has  every  one  of 
the  good  points  we 
claim  for  it.  No  use 
to  be  wasting  money 
on  high-priced  roof¬ 
ing  when,  without 
spending  a  cent,  you 
can  prove  the  com¬ 
plete  superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B”  Rubber 
Roofing.  We  pay  all  Freight,  on  100  pounds  or  more,  to 
points  east  of  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  south  line 
of  Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond,  we  pay  freights  that  far. 

Longest  Guarantee  and 
Prompt,  Safe  Delivery 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you’ll  find  that  it 
will  pay  you  best  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  first  cost — freight 
prepaid — to  get  Guaranteed  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing. 

You  can  depend  absolutely  on  all  we  say  to  you  about 
“B-B”  Roofing.  We  make  good  to  you  on  every  claim. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  are  protected  for  years  be¬ 
cause  you  deal  direct  with  the  responsible  makers. 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  on  our  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
This  remarkable  low-price  offer  may  never  appear  again. 

Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  this  very  day. 


Order  Now 

From  this  Advertisement 
to  Save  Time  and  to 
Bo  Sure  to  Getthmso 
Lowest  Prices 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or 
Money  Back 

.  It  will  pay  you — and  you  run  no 
risk  and  can’t  lose — if  you  order 
what  you  need  in  any  roofing  now 
from  this  advertisement.  Just 
measure  the  square  feet  on  your 
buildings  and  order  from  these 
prices  at  the  left.  Extra  measure 
on  each  roll  to  cover  laps.  Free. 
You  don’t  have  to  worry  or  bother 
about  or  pay  freight  on  ’‘B-B” 
Roofing.  That’s  not  our  way  at  all. 
We  prepay  all  freight.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  do.  We  save  you 
most  money  and  give  you  highest 
quality  guaranteed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act  by  ordering  what  you 
need  to  save  the  most  money.  You 
know  just  what  “B-B”  costs  you. 
On  all  other  roofing  you  can’t  tell 
till  you  pay  the  freight  bill. 

How  You  Can  Use 
B-B  Roofina  on 
All  Buildings 

Use  “B-B”  Roofing  to  get  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  less  than  a 
quarter  what  shingles  cost  and  get 
just  as  good  or  better  service  and 
substantial  appearance  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  any  building  including 
Houses — Barns — Outhouses — Hen¬ 
houses  Hoghouses  —  Cowsheds— 
Silos,  etc.,  etc.,  and  on  any  Store — 
Church— or  in  fact  for  roofing  or 
siding  any  sort  of  a  building  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  best  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
— hot — wet — or  cold.  For  siding 
purposes  we  recommend  the  1-ply 
‘B-B”  Roofing  which  is  heavy 
enough.  Get  samples  of  all  and 
free  literature  by  writing  a  postal  or 

Order  Now 


The  Breese  Bros .  Company 

Roofing  Department  11,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HUMOROUS 


What  more  vital  claim  for  superiority  can  a  baling 
press  have  than  that  it  holds  all  records  for  speed,  capa¬ 
city,  durability  and  neat  work  embodying  all  the  good 
features  a  baling  press  can  have  ?  These  you  get  in 

Dederick’s  risss 

Every  Dederick  Press  is  an  individual  piece  of  work  — 
not  a  haphazard  “factory  production.”  The  materials 
in  them  are  of  most  careful  selection  ;  every  improve¬ 
ment  is  introduced  into  construction  and  design  ;  only 
high  class  workmen  are  employed. 

The  benefits  of  these  ideal  conditions  most,  assert  themselves  in 
results,  for  Dederick  Presses  do  the  best  work  in  the  test  way  in 
the  shortest  time.  One  for  every  use.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  SI.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WHITMAN’S 


LATEST 

IMPROVED 


BALING  PRESSES 


The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  sieam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  **-  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAINTAINS 
YOUR  SOILS 
FERTILITY 

WITH  AN 

PH-  G- 
MANUBE  SPREADER 


THE  best  of  all  fertilizers  is  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  It  is  your  duty  to 
apply  it  on  the  land,  so  that  you 
will  get  the  most  out  of  it,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

You  can  make  every  load  of  manure 
you  have  go  twice  as  far,  by  spreading 
it  with  ope  of  these  strong,  durable, 
right  working  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

Kemp  20th  Century  (Return  Apron 

Spreader). 

Cloverleaf  (Endless  Apron  Spreader). 
Corn  King  (Return  Apron  Spreader). 

If  you  have  upwards  of  a  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  spread,  any  one  of 
these  machines  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

The  spreader  will  do  this  by  enabling 
you  to  cover  more  ground  with  the  same 
manure,  by  getting  a  better  stand  of 
grain  or  grass,  by  doing  your  soil  more 


permanent  good,  and  by  greatly  decreas¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  manure  handling. 

With  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader,  the  work 
of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure  is 
reduced  just  about  one-half,  and  it  is 
made  agreeable  work  instead  of  a  job 
to  be  dreaded  and  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  every  year. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  is  a  good  investment. 

Should  you  not  make  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  this  year? 

Every  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is  made  so 
simple,  strong  and  durable,  that,  with 
reasonable  care,  it  will  last  you  your 
lifetime. 

The  International  agent  in  your  town 
will  supply  you  with  catalog  and  all 
information  you  desire  concerning  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  write  for  catalogs,  colored 
hangers,  etc.,  direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


Not.  every  dog  at  which  the  boys  throw 
stones. 

Not  every  dog  on  frenzied  quest  fo,r  bones, 
Or,  panting  for  a  drink  when  days  are  hot, 
And  out  of  humor  if  he  finds  it  not, 

Is  mad. 

But  then,  or  so  it  seems  to  me, 

He  almost  has  a  right  to  be. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  dog. 
He  attaches  himself  very  easily  to 
strangers.”  “That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
afraid  of  him  for.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Miss  Bunkerhill:  “Have  you  read 
Scott’s  novels?”  Miss  Laker:  “All  hut 
his  ‘Emulsion.’  I  have  seen  it  advertised 
a  great  many  times  in  Chicago,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  a  copy.” — 
Judge. 

“Stop  the  machine.”  “But,  sir - ” 

“I  think  I  saw  some  red  ferns.”  “Better 
lemme  keep  on,  boss,”  advised  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  earnestly.  “Them  red  ferns  is 
the  local  constable’s  whiskers.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

“Now  Johnny,”  said  the  Sunday 
school  teacher,  “can  you  tell  me  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  Moses  did?” 
“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  bright  youth. 
“He  broke  all  the  Commandments  at  the 
same  time.” — London  Opinion. 

“Do  you  take  any  periodicals?”  asked 
the  clergyman  on  his  first  round  of 
parish  visits.  “Well,  I  don’t,”  replied  the 
woman;  “but  my  husband  takes  ’em  fre¬ 
quent.  I  do  wish  you’d  try  to  get  him 
to  sign  the  pledge.” — Judge. 

Housekeeper:  “You’re  a  big  healthy 
man ;  why  don’t  you  go  to  work  ?” 
Tramp :  “Lady,  I’ll  tell  yer  my  trouble. 
I’m  an  unhappy  medium.”  “What  do 
you  mean?”  “Well,  yer  see,  I’m  too 
heavy  for  light  work  an’  too  light  for 
heavy  work.” — Weekly  Telegraph. 

Professor  Stone:  “To  the  geologist  a 
thousand  years  or  so  are  not  counted  as 
any  time  at  all.’  Man  in  the  audience : 
“Great  Scott!  And  to  think  I  made  a 
temporary  loan  of  ten  dollars  to  a  man 
who  holds  such  views !” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  tetter  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cuttbr  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
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A  STATE  FIGHTS  THE  MOSQUITO. 

How  the  Marsh  is  Drained. 

Part  II. 

The  True  ditching  machine  has  made  it  possible 
to  drain  the  Jersey  meadows  quickly  and  ecenomically. 
This  machine  at  its  best  will  do  the  work  of  20  men, 
cutting  in  one  day  nearly  one'  mile  of  ditch  10  inches 
wide  and  30  inches  deep.  It  requires  a  crew  of  five 
men.  One'  can  see  at  a  glance,  from  its  operation 
how  the  work  is  done,  but  it  is  hard  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  Suppose  you  had  a  three-sided  box  of 
steel  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  stick.  You  drive  it  down 
into  the  ground  and  then  with  a 
spade  or  .knife  cut  off  the  under  side. 

You  could  then  lift  a  cake  of  soil 
out.  Pull  this  out  and  push  the  box 
into  the  soil  next  to  the  former  hole 
and  remove  another  cake,  and  so  on, 
and  you  have  a  continuous  ditch  the 
width  of  the  steel  box  and  as  deep 
as  it  is  driven  in.  The  True  ditcher 
works  on  this  principle.  A  gasoline 
engine  furnishes  the  power  which 
drives  a  stout  bar  down.  At  the  end 
of  this  bar  is  a  cutting  box  which  is 
driven  30  inches  into  the  marsh.  Just 
at  the  right  time  another  curved  bar 
reaches  down  and  shaves  off  the  cake 
which  the  cutter  has  loosened.  Then 
the  bar  comes  up,  bringing  a  chunk 
of  the  marsh  weighing  about  125 
pounds.  This  is  pulled  away  with  a 
hand  fork,  the  machine  is  pushed 
ahead  just  far  enough  and  down  goes 
the  cutter  for  another  bite  of  soil. 

Planks  are  laid  on  the  marsh  for  a 
track  and  it  is  pushed  ahead  by 
hand.  Under  the  best  conditions  this 
machine  will  cut  nearly  a  mile  of 
ditch  in  a  day  of  even  width  and  true 
grade.  In  some  places  where  short 
ditches  are  made  or  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  badly  cut  up  by  cracks  hand 
tools  are  used.  These  are  worked 
by  two  men.  Suppose  you  took  two 
hay  knives  and  welded  them  at  each 
side  of  a  piece  of  steel  10  inches 
wide  so  that  the  teeth  were  in  front. 

Add  a  long  handle.  One  man  drives 
the  point  of  this  steel  box  into  the 
marsh  where  the  ditch  is  to  be  cut. 

Then  both  men  put  their  feet  on  it 
and  drive  it  into  the  ground  as  they 
would  a  spade.  When  they  pull  back 
on  the  handle  these  hay  knife  teeth 
cut  through  the  marsh  and  slice  off 
a  chunk  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  the 
tool  is.  This  is  drawn  out,  dumped 
to  one  side  and  the  tool  is  driven  in 
again  as  before.  Two  men  with  one 
of  these  tools  will  cut  500  feet  of 
ditch  in  soil  of  this  nature  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

A  farmer  will  ask  at  once  why  these  tools  cannot 
be  used  on  the  farm  for  digging  ordinary  ditches. 

1  hey  would  fail  because  they  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  marsh  soil.  There  are  no  stones  and  the  soil 
does  not  crumble,  so  that  the  machine  can  lift  its 
bite  without  fear  of  having  it  break  off.  The  marsh 
was  originally  under  water.  As  it  filled  in  and  the 
fiats  appeared  above  water  vegetation  began  to  cover 
it — very  coarse  at  first  but  growing  finer  as  the 
marsh  became  firmer.  The  coarse  grasses  form  very 
heavy  roots  which  run  deep  into  the  mud.  They  die 
down  each  year  and  new  ones  follow.  With  the 
constant  addition  of  salt  and  without  air,  the  condi¬ 


tions  are  not  favorable  to  decay,  so  that  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  organic  matter  forms  on  top  of  the  true  mud 
and  the  surface  of  the  march  slowly  rises.  Prof. 
Smith  describes  the  marsh  and  its  soil  in  his  bulletin  : 

The  upper  layer,  extending  from  12  to  18  inches,  is  a 
huge  sponge  composed  of  a  mass  of  roots  and  vegetable 
material.  It  is  a  real  turf  and  may  he  used  as  such.  In¬ 
deed,  on  some  of  the  marshes,  which  have  been  ditched  in 
the  course  of  the  mosquito  work,  the  sods  taken  out  of 
the  ditches  have  been  piled  up.  dried  and  used  as  fuel  by 
the  owners  of  the  land.  Like  any  other  sponge,  this  turf 
holds  water  and  dries  out  slowly  by  surface  evaporation; 
but  give  it  a  chance,  and  it  will  give  up  its  liquid  readily. 
A  ditch  cut  six  inches  below  the  turf  line  will  drain  out 
all  tlie  water  for  100  feet  on  each  side,  slowly  at  first 
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THE  TRUE  DITCHING  MACHINE  AT  WORK.  Fig.  298. 


until  circulation  lines  have  become  established,  but  ever 
more  readily  until  it  finally  runs  out  as  through  a  sieve. 
Even  a  heavy  rain  leaves  no  trace,  and  when  covered  by  a 
tide  t lie  water  soaks  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
carried  off  by  the  ditches.  The  deeper  the  ditch  the  better 
it  acts. 

A  chunk  of  soil  pulled  out  by  the  True  ditcher  was 
analyzed  at  the  Experiment  Station  by  Dr.  Lipman. 
This  soil,  10x10x27  inches,  weighed  121  pounds.  It 
dried  out  to  23.30  pounds.  The  upper  portion  con¬ 
tained  34.33  per  cent  of  organic  matter  and  .65  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  While  average  stable  manure  con¬ 
tains  .50  per  cent,  or  less  of  nitrogen,  of  course  this 
nitrogen  would  not  compare  in  value  with  that  in 
manure,;  as  it  is  not.  available  and  the  peat,  is  full 


of  salt.  The  analysis  shows,  however,  that  this  marsh 
soil  may  have  great  value  in  the  future  for  producing 
crops. 

The  New  Jersey  marsh  is  divided  into  three  classes 
or  types.  A  small  area  is  covered  by  the  ocean  at 
every  high  tide.  There  is  little  danger  in  this  from 
mosquitoes  as  they  cannot  breed  there.  Another 
part  of  the  marsh  is  but  a  few  inches  above  ordinary 
high  tide  so  that  wind,  storms  or  moon  changes  will 
flood  it.  This  is  not  dangerous  mosquito  ground,  as  it 
is  covered  with  crabs,  while  the  pools  are  stocked 
with  fish  which  destroy  the  young  mosquitoes 
wherever  they  can  go.  This  part  of  the  marsh  is 
slowly  rising.  The  third  type  of 
marsh,  and  the  part  which  has  kept 
Jerseymen  fighting  mosquitoes  is 
the  part  above  tide  water — so  far 
that  fish  and  crabs  arc  not  brought 
to  the  pools  regularly.  All  such 
marsh  is  covered  by  the  highest 
tides  and  by  heavy  storms,  and  this 
incoming  water  fills  the  poo's  and 
starts  mosquito  breeding.  Where 
the  marsh  is  broad  it  may  be  higher 
at  the  creek  or  stream  through 
which  the  tide  flows  and  lower 
where  it  joins  the  higher  land.  This 
dishing  shape  at  the  back  of  the 
marsh  makes  an  ideal  breeding 
place  for  mosquitoes,  as  the  water 
flows  into  it  from  the  tide  and  re¬ 
mains  there  unless  drained  out.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  reach 
these  low  places  and  take  off  the 
water. 

This  system  of  thorough  drainage 
is  the  backbone  of  New  Jersey’s 
fight  against  mosquitoes.  No  oil  is 
used  on  the  marsh  pools,  but  entire 
dependence  is  placed  on  perfect 
drainage  and  leveling  the  “rotten” 
places — that  is  “spots  where  the 
marsh  surface  has  begun  to  decay. 
Oil  is  useful  in  .some  cases,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  '  but  Prof.  Smith 
says  that  some  people  have  done  just 
the  wrong  thing  with  it.  They  put 
it  on  ponds  that  were  well-stocked 
with  fish  which  were  getting  all  the 
young  mosquitoes,  and  the  oil  killed 
the  fish. 

I  believe  that  New  Jersey  never 
put  up  a  dollar  which  will  eventually 
bring  greater  returns  than  the  money 
spent  in  this  mosquito  campaign. 
Owing  to  the  State's  peculiar  shape 
no  other  has  a  problem  exactly  like 
it.  I  am  confident  that  a  few  years 
more  will  show  such  evident  results 
that  all  over  the  country  there  will 
be  a  movement  to  kill  off  mosqui¬ 
toes.  The  day  before  I  visited  the 
marsh  there  was  a  high  tide  which  filled  the  pools  and 
low  places  where  mosquito  eggs  were  waiting.  With¬ 
in  24  hours  these  places  were  alive  with  ‘“wigglers” 
and  where  the  water  remains  a  week  millions  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  will  arise'  and  go  to  business.  The  ditches 
ran  off  millions  of  them,  but  where  the  ditches  are 
not  dug  a  large  brood  will  hatch.  The  high  tide 
flooded  all  the  marsh  along  the  Jersey  shore.  Where 
the  ditches  are  dug  no  wigglers  can  be  found,  while 
on  the  undrained  meadows  there  are  billions  of  them. 

At  first,  in  New  Jersey,  considerable  ridicule  was 
heaped  upon  the  movement,  but  when  the  plan  and 
the  life  history  of  the  insect  are  made  clear  any  sen¬ 
sible  person  can  see  what  it  will  mean  to  the  State. 
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With  even  half  the  mosquito  curse  cut  out  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Summer  shore  population  of  the 
State  would  be  doubled.  This  means  a  vast  market 
for  farmers,  an  increase  of  real  estate  values  and 
more  labor  for  working  people.  What  is  more, 
drainage  will  improve  the  marshes  and  in  time  make 
them  productive.  There  are  296,289  acres  of  marsh. 
As  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Lipman's  analysis  this 
marsh  soil  30  inches  deep  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  manure.  The  figures  show 
that  to  a  depth  of  30  inches  an  acre  of  this  marsh 
contains  nearly  49,000  pounds:  of  nitrogen.  This 
means  150  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  45,443,350  tons 
for  the  entire  marsh.  Surely  this  wealth  of  comfort 
for  its  people  and  this  vast  store  of  plant  food  is 
well  worth  a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
small  guard  of  mosquito  fighters  will  do  New  Jersey 
more  good  than  any  soldiers  she  has  equipped  and 
sent  forth.  The  best  of  Holland  is  represented  by  a 
redeemed  salt  marsh.  Prof.  Smith,  who  has  been 
Ihcre,  says  that  with  the  drained  land  and  moving 
water  there  are  very  few  mosquitoes. 

I  he  State  fights  the  salt  marsh  mosquito  because 
it  travels  all  about  the  State.  Other  mosquitoes  breed 
inland  near  our  houses  or  in  swamps  and  ponds. 
Those  must  be  fought  by  the  individual.  I  will  try 
to  tell  how  some  of  them  may  be  held  in  check 
next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


MOVING  THOSE  EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  TREES. 

We  would  consider  a  ball  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  sufficient  to  carry  a  tree  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  would  advise  cutting  back  the  last  two 
years’  growth,  as  the  tree  would  more  than  gain  the 
wood  lost  by  so  doing  in  getting  more  quickly  es¬ 
tablished.  Apple  trees  arc  loosely  rooted,  and  espec¬ 
ially  hard  to  move  with  earth  if  not  frozen  or  with¬ 
out  special  machinery  for  doing  it,  and  if  one  in¬ 
tends  to  transplant  trees  of  this  character  we  would 
prefer  root  pruning  in  the  Spring,  or  even  at  the 
present  time,  and  by  Fall  would  have  the  tree  well 
rooted  with  fibrous  roots;  it  would  move  with  more 
earth  and  do  better  than  if  not  pruned.  We  have 
moved  apple  trees  of  this  size,  and  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  both  pruned  and  unpruned  roots,  but  we  think 
that  the  trees  do  enough  better  to  pay  for  the  time 
of  labor.  By  root  pruning  we  would  dig  round  the 
tree  as  if  we  were  going  to  ta’.  ;  it  up  or  ball  it  for 
moving,  cutting  all  the  roots  we  came  in  contact  with, 
and  refill  with  earth.  The  ball  could  be  made  smaller 
than  at  the  time  of  moving,  as  the  young  roots  will 
make  some  growth  from  where  they  were  pruned. 

The  time  for  transplanting,  if  the  ground  is  not 
low,  and  free  from  water,  would  be  either  Fall  or 
Spring,  whether  moved  with  a  frozen  ball  or  not, 
and  we  have  found  that  they  do  as  well  at  one  time 
as  another  in  this  section.  In  taking  up  the  tree  to 
transplant  we  would  dig  round  as  above  stated  for 
pruning  (keeping  a  little  farther  out  so  as  not  to 
cut  the  young  growth),  dig  down  and  undermine 
the  tree  as  far  as  possible  all  round,  letting  it  stand  on 
its  center.  To  move  with  a  frozen  ball  fill  the 
trench  or  round  the  tree  with  mulch  to  keep  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ball  from  freezing,  letting  the  top  part 
freeze  three  inches,  or  enough  to  keep  the  ball  from 
breaking;  by  wrapping  the  trunk  near  the  crotch 
and  tacking  lath  to  this  you  can  fasten  to  the  tree 
without  injury,  and  with  tackle  blocks  and  team 
break  the  ball  off  its  small  foundation  and  stand  on 
end  without  breaking  the  ball  if  frozen  sufficiently. 
It  is  now  in  a  position  so  a  stone  sled  or  stone 
truck  can  be  set  close  to  it,  and  by  letting  up  on  the 
tackle  can  be  easily  righted  as  before,  ready  to 
fasten  to  draw  out;  this  can  be  done  with  tackle  if 
too  heavy  to  pull  otherwise.  We  have  found  this 
way  quick  and  successful  where  tree  lifter  was  not 
to  be  had  or  expense  of  same  necessary  for  this  size. 

To  move  with  a  ball  not  frozen  is  hard  to  do  un¬ 
less  you  have  special  machinery  for  doing  this  work 
of  lifting  the  tree,  so  that  the  weight  and  strain  of 
pulling  will  not  loosen  the  roots  in  the  ball,  for  if 
bent  or  twisted  at  all,  they  will  loosen,  and  the  earth 
fall  out.  In  this  case,  where  facilities  are  not  to  be 
had,  we  have  had  very  good  success  taking  the  tree 
after  being  undermined,  and  with  a  pick  take  out  a 
foot  of  earth  all  round  the  tree,  coming  out  in  line 
with  the  roots,  and  being  careful  not  to  break  the 
small  fibers  too  much.  This  will  lighten  it,  but  will 
still  leave  the  roots,  and  by  fastening  as  above 
stated  and  getting  a  lifting  pull  will  come  up  easily. 
To  do  this  when  one  has  not  the  equipment  get  a 
strong  double-headed  barrel,  not  too  small,  and  by 
laying  this  on  its  side  close  up  to  the  tree  with  a  bag 
of  straw  between  so  it  will  not  bark  nor  mar,  by  pull¬ 
ing  with  tackle  tree  will  roll  over  on,  and  be  held  up 
by  the  barrel,  as  with  a  frozen  ball,  ready  to  receive 
sled  as  explained.  This  may  look  crude  to  other 
people,  but  it  has  worked  well  with  us,  and  is  suc¬ 
cessful. 

In  planting,  a  hole  plenty  large  enough  for  the 
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tree  should  be  made,  and  deep  enough  so  that  good 
soil  can  be  put  in,  say  six  inches;  this  gives  a  good 
bed  for  the  tree.  Care  also  should  be  taken  not  to 
plant  too  deep,  but  same  as  before  taking  up,  and  in 
filling  in  round  the  tree  good  earth  should  be  used. 
If  water  is  handy  the  earth  should  be  worked  in  with 
it,  and  by  rocking  the  tree  in  the  four  different  di¬ 
rections  the  soft  mud  or  earth  will  fill  its  way  into 
all  crevices.  This  is  better  than  trying  to  get  the 
earth  under  with  a  stick,  as  it  jams  the  small  roots, 
and  is  not  done  as  well  or  vacuums  filled.  After  tree 
is  well  puddled  fill  in  with  regular  soil  and  tramp 
solid.  Trees  of  this  size  should  have  care  and  be 
nursed  until  they  get  established  and  growing;  culti¬ 
vate  round  the  tree  and  keep  the  ground  loose  to 
create  moisture;  keep  the  tree  healthy,  and  spray 
for  scale  whether  it  is  infested  or  not;  also  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  as  this  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
foliage,  for  a  tree  which  has  been  checked  or  in  a 
weak  condition  is  more  subject  to  diseases  than  one 
of  vigorous  growth.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons  co. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SWARMING. 

W'liat  can  bo  done  to  prevent  Look  swarming  in  July  and 
August?  When  and  how  is  t lie  best  way  to  transfer  1m»os 
from  common  round  hives  to  modern  ones?  Will  a  swarm 
stay  in  hive  and  produce  a  queen  when  a  frame  of  un¬ 
capped  brood  comb  is  put  witli  them?  jt.  n.  s. 

The  question  of  preventing  swarming  is  one 
which  has  bothered  beekeepers  a  long  time,  and  is 
far  from  being  settled  yet.  While  many  bee  men 
have  worked  out  plans  that  work  in  their  bands,  in 
their  locality,  they  are  often  complete  failures  when 
tried  in  another  locality  by  some  one  else.  In  fact 
this  matter  of  location  affects  the  habits  of  bees  more 
than  almost  any*  other  condition,  because  of  the 
different  times  when  the  honey  flows  are  on.  Bees 
are  more  apt  to  swarm  during  a  slow  honey  flow 
than  during  a  strong  one,  if  it  is  quite  long  continued, 
although  they  may  swarm  at  any  time  if  crowded 
for  room.  I  do  not  understand  July  and  August 
swarming,  as  our  swarming  season  here  is  May  and 
June,  but  I  take  it  you  have  some  kind  of  a  honey 
flow  at  that  time.  You  do  not  state  whether  it  is 
general  or  occasional ;  if  general  1  would  give  plenty 
of  room  for  storing  honey,  and  plenty  of  ventilation 
at  bottom  of  hive,  and  if  that  did  not  stop  it  1  would 
draw  two  frames  of  sealed  brood  from  each  hive  and 
put  empty  combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  llieir 
place,  using  the  brood  taken  for  building  new  colonies 
or  helping  out  weaker  ones.  This  is  all  that  is  needed 
practically  to  prevent  swarming  here,  as  I  do  not  have 
to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  swarms,  but  1  cannot 
recommend  any  plan  as  sure  in  any  other  locality. 

1  will  answer  the  last  question  here,  as  it  seems  to 
come  next.  If  you  draw  a  lot  of  combs  of  brood,  and 
if  the  brood  chamber  is  crowded  with  honey  take 
some  of  that  also,  fill  and  empty  hive  with  these 
combs,  move  a  strong  colony  to  a  new  location,  and 
set  the  hive  of  combs  on  the  stand  vacated.  The 
bees  returning  will  raise  a  fairly  good  queen,  and 
you  will  have  a  booming  colony  for  business,  but  if 
you  have  a  swarm  without  a  queen  in  an  empty  hive 
and  give  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood  they  are  apt  to 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  a  queen,  and  do  not  feed 
the  larvae  enough  before  sealing  them  up,  so  they  are 
not  well  enough  developed  to  amount  to  much.  The 
queen  is  the  mother  of  the  colony  and  a  poor  queen 
makes  a  poor  colony.  The  best  way  to  handle  such 
a  case  would  be  to  introduce  a  queen,  but  if  none  is 
at  hand  give  a  good  queen  cell  from  some  other  hive 
if  you  have  any.  If  these  are  not  available  the  frame 
of  brood  will  probably  save  the  cojony, 'but  1  would 
give,  more  than  one  frame  if  I  had  it  to  spare. 

The  best  time  to  transfer  bees  is  conceded  to  be 
in  the  Spring  at  the  beginning  of  fruit  bloom  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  store  honey  a  little,  as  at  this  time 
the  combs  contain  very  little  honey,  and  arc  more 
easily  handled  and  fastened  in  the  new  frames ;  al¬ 
though  it  can  be  done  at  any  time  by  using  a  honey 
extractor  on  the  full  combs.  I  never  transferred  any 
from  logs,  or  round  hives,  but  have  many  times  from 
box  hives.  I  will  tell  how  I  manage,  and  you  can 
adapt  it  to  a  log  hive  by  making  a  large  hole  in  a 
board  and  laying  it  on  the  bottom  of  hive,  to  set 
swarm  box  on.  Have  everything  needed  at  hand, 
hammer,  chisel,  long-bladed  butcher  knife,  wash  dish 
of  water,  towel,  ball  of  twine,  a  few  strips  of  wood 
about  three-sixtceenths  of  an  inch  square,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  across  a  frame,  and  some  brads  to 
fasten  them  to  the  frames.  The  swarm  box  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  set  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  and  six  inches  deep  or  more.  We  also 
need  a  board  or  table  to  do  our  work  on,  and  some 
say  we  should  have  a  cloth  or  carpet  over  it,  to  lay 
the  combs  on,  but  T  don’t  like  it  because  it  soon 
gets  daubed  with  honey  and  is  more  mussy  than  a 
baseboard,  which  can  be  wiped  off.  Take  the  hive 
to  be  transferred,  give  it  a  good  smoking,  turn  it 
bottom  side  up,  and  adjust  the  swarm  box  on  top  of 
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it  so  that  no  bees  can  gtt  out,  m  w  take  a  couple 
of  sticks  and  drum  on  the  sides  of  the  hive  for  it)  to 
20  minutes,  and  the  bees  will  nearly  all  leave  the 
combs  and  cluster  in  the  swarm  box  much  like  a 
swarm.  Set  the  swarm  box  to  one  side,  in  the  shade, 
and  go  at  the  hive,  cut  or  split  off  one  side  and  get 
the  combs  out  one  at  a  time.  Lay  one  of  your  frames 
over  the  comb  and  cut  inside  the  frame,  one  or  more 
pieces  of  comb  to  fit  the  frame.  If  large  piece,  wind 
a  lot  of  twine  around  the  frame  to  hold  the  comb 
from  falling  out.  Set  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand 
and  set  the  frames  in  place  as  fast  as  ready.  When 
there  arc  small  pieces  of  brood  they  may  be  saved  by 
tacking  some  of  the  small  strips  of  wood  on  one  side 
of  the  frame,  fitting  them  in  and  tacking  more  on 
the  other  side.  Save  all  good  brood  possible,  putting 
combs  of  brood  side  by  side,  and  empty  combs,  if  any, 
outside  of  the  brood.  When  all  is  done  close  up  the 
hive,  spread  something  in  front  of  the  hive,  a  sheet 
is  good,  and  dump  the  swarm  from  the  box  on  to  it 
the  same  as  you  would  hive  a  swarm.  The  bees  will 
soon  patch  up  the  combs  and  fasten  them  int  the 
frames,  and  if  we  are  careful  to  keep  the  edges  in 
line  the>'  will  make  very  good  combs.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  reject  all  drone  comb,  and  use  worker  comb, 
nr  comb  foundation,  t<>  fill  out  the  hive.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  for  this  operation  will  vary  with  the  condition 
of  the  combs.  If  they  are  fairly  straight  it  can  be 
done  in  20  minutes,  and  if  very  crooked,  so  as  to 
need  lots  of  piecing,  it  may  take  an  hour.  It  is  best 
to  get  at  least  one  comb  of  brood  into  the  hive  as 
soon  as  possible  to  hold  the  Hying  bees,  as  they  are 
apt  to  go  into  other  hives  if  they  find  their  own  home 
deserted  or  moved. 

Another  method  of  transferring  discovered  by  Mr. 
James  Heddon,  called  the  Ilcddon  or  short  method, 
is  to  have  a  hive  filled  with  foundation,  remove  the 
old  hive  and  set  the  new  one  in  its  place,  drum  out 
the  bees  as  in  the  other  plan,  and  hive  them  in  the 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  being  sure  to  get  the 
queen  with  them.  Then  set  the  old  hive  back  of  the 
new  one,  and  turn  the  entrance  at  right  angles  to 
what  it  was  before.  Leave  in  this  position  for  21 
days,  when  the  hrood  should  all  be  hatched,  turn  the 
hive  over  and  drum  out  all  the  bees  this  time,  and 
unite  them  with  the  new  hive.  While  this  method  is 
a  little  less  labor,  it  has  to  be  done  later  than  the 
others,  so  as  to  have  a  large  force  of  bees  to  work  the 
new  hive.  I  get  more  surplus  honey  by  the  first 
method,  but  this  way  is  much  used  in  many  places.  Tt 
must  be  understood  that  these  manipulations  will  be 
successful  only  when  some  honey  is  being  gathered, 
otherwise  the  bees  are  apt  to  start  a  robbing  spree, 
and  will  make  anyone  wish  they  had  never  seen  a 
bee.  It  is  well  to  be  very  careful  about  dropping  or 
smearing  any  honey  around  where  the  bees  can  get  at 
it,  as  that  may  start  robbing,  and  they  will  soon  use 
up  your  transferred  swarm.  Since  writing  the  above 
I  have  seen  an  article  which  characterizes  queens 
raised  by  queenless  bees,  as  five-ccnt  queens,  but  in 
a  hive  with  a  large  force  of  bees,  and  some  honey 
coming  in.  T  would  as  soon  have  such  as  any  of  the 
untested  queens  that  1  can  buy.  An  old  beeman  told 
me  this  Spring  that  a  colony  of  bees  transferred  from 
a  box  hive  always  would  take  hold  of  business  in  a 
way  unknown  to  a  colony  left  in  peace  in  a  good 
hive.  While  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  him  in  that, 
it  will  certainly  pay  big  to  transfer  to  frame  hives, 
as  then  we  have  then  in  shape  to  get  the  surplus  in 
marketable  condition,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  know¬ 
ing  that  we  can  handle  bees  successfully. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  d.  crane. 

INVEST  IN  THE  FARM.  A  word  to  those  who  are 
seeking  a  place  to  invest  money.  There  are  two  main 
points  t  tint  borrowers  are  compelled  to  offer  for  money, 
safety  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  money  can  he  had 
again  on  demand.  Here  a  good  white  farmer  can  borrow 
money  at  eiglii  per  eeni.  The  average  negro  must  offer  go 
to  25,  and  some  are  compelled  to  offer  50  to  100.  Compare 
this  with  United  States  bonds.  There  is  about  as  much 
real  profit  and  lots  more  satisfaction  in  the  eight  per  cent 
as  in  the  50  or  100.  All  advertising  schemes  offering  big 
inducements  cane  bo  put  down  at  once  as  cither  unsafe  or 
dishonest.  TVhat  is  the  matter  with  investing  more  money 
where  you  have  already  made  money?  The  farm  that 
will  not  pay  for  more  improvements  must  be  very  rare. 
We  don't  have  lliem  down  tills  way.  m. 

Mississippi. 

ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. — When  wo  provide  a  soil  that  is 
well  drained,  that  is  friable  and  overlies  a  porous  subsoil,  a 
soil  that  is  not  sour  and  has  a  good  supply  of  phosphorus, 
potash  and  lime,  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  then,  pro¬ 
vided  we  sow  our  seed  at  the  right  time  and  on  a  proper 
seed  bed.  may  we  expect  success  witli  Alfalfa.  Under  such 
conditions  artificial  inoculation  will  not  be  necessary,  for 
the  Alfalfa  bacteria  will  rapidly  increase  from  the  few 
that  come  in  with  the  seed  or  otherwise,  until 'all  the 
plants  have  their  full  quota.  Under  favorable  conditions 
our  other  clovers  are  very  successful  .here,  and  when  bet- 
ter  treated  I  believe  Alfalfa  will  he  also.  I  have  faith  in 
Alfalfa,  and  believe  it  will  have  a  large  place  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  future,  hut  Alfalfa  will  require,  for  its  success¬ 
ful  growth,  much  better  care  than  we  usually  accord  red 
clover.  w.  k.  p. 

Hillsboro,  ft. 
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SHEEP  AND  A  FARM  ROTATION. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  pasture  and  can  raise  clover 
hay  there  is  nothing  that  will  pay  for  as  little  labor  as 
a  flock  of  good  sheep,  and  here  1  think  is  where  the 
labor  question  can  be  partially  solved.  Ordinarily  they 
will  average  seven  pounds  of  wool  each,  and  raise 
nine  lambs  to  each  10  ewes.  They  would  at  five  to 
six  months  old  weigh  about  75  pounds  each,  and  at 
present  prices  for  wool  and  lambs  bring  about  $4.75 
for  each  sheep  kept.  Some  flocks  will  do  better  than 
this,  others  will  not  do  as  well,  depending  on  the 
sheep,  season  and  management. 

I  count  the  cost  of  wintering  at  about  $2  per  head, 
leaving  the  balance  as  pay  for  the  labor  and  pasture. 
I  allow  one  ton  of  hay  for  each  four  sheep,  and  a 
little  grain  toward  Spring.  Oats  or 
wheat  bran  is  good  and  will  lessen  the 
amount  of  hay  required.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  a  number  of  small  potatoes  sorted 
from  the  potato  crop;  feed  them  in  April. 

1  he  sheep  like  them  and  will  pay  a  good 
price  for  them. 

I  like  to  have  lambs  come  about  the 
first  of  May,  just  as  the  ewes  are  about 
to  go  on  grass.  Take  the  lambs  away 
from  the  ewes  in  September  and  they 
are  ready  to  sell  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber  to  shippers  or  feeders.  Keep  a  few 
of  the  best  ewe  lambs  each  year  and 
sell  an  equal  number  of  the  poorest 
sheep.  The  labor  of  looking  after  them 
during  the  Summer  and  keeping  the 
weeds  down  along  the  fence  rows  with 
the  scythe  is  less  than  keeping  the  weeds 
down  along  where  there  are  no  sheep 
kept,  and  the  labor  of  taking  care  of 
them  in  the  Winter  is  less  than  would 
be  the  case  with  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

The  best  hay  for  them  is  of  a  grade 
that  docs  not  sell  readily  in  the  market, 
in  fact  I  look  upon  the  sheep  as  a 
first-class  “home  market”  for  the  fod¬ 
der  consumed.  They  pay  well  for  it  in 
wool  and  lambs  which  bring  the  money, 
and  in  addition  they  furnish  a  few  loads  y<  )(j\( 

of  a  high  grade  manure  that  all  our 
land  needs.  The  pasture  works  in  well 
with  a  rotation  of  crops.  Mow  a  field  once  or  twice; 
pasture  one  or  two  years;  plow  up;  take  off  two 
crops,  seed  down,  and  do  so  again.  But  one  should 
have  a  care  not  to  get  too  large  a  flock,  for  in  case 
of  a  drought  the  pasture  will  dry  up  and  unless 
provision  has  been  made  for  such  an  emergency  there 
will  be  trouble  and  loss.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
lambs  nearly  double  the  flock  each  Fall,  requiring 
the  pasture  to  be  doubled.  Shear  the  sheep  in  April 
before  the  lambs  come  and,  if  one  could  have  a  port¬ 
able  shed  in  the  pasture  where  the  sheep  could  run 
in  out  of  a  storm  or  out  of  the  sun  and  where  a  box 
could  be  kept  filled  with  salt,  so  much  the  better. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  what  would  be  the  matter  with 
a  rotation  of  crops  as  follows;  would  it  keep  the 
land  up;  would  it  improve  it,  or  would  it  run  it 
down?  In  case  of  a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  50  of 
which  would  raise  potatoes,  divide  that  50  into  five 


hay  each  five  years  and  would  receive  one  dose  of 
a  complete  fertilizer.  My  experience  is  that  the  extra 
yield  of  potatoes  would  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and 
there  would  still  be  enough  left  in  the  soil  to  benefit 
the  oats  the  next  year  and  the  hay  the  year  after. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  m.  r.  w. 

OLD-FASHIONED  LIMING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Stories  are  often  told  of  the  heavy  use  of  lime 
formerly  made  by  Pennsylvania  farmers.  Why  has 
the  practice  changed? 

The  practice  of  liming  the  soil  with  heavy  applica¬ 
tions,  40  to  50  bushels  of  unslaked  lime  to  the  acre, 
which  was  always  the  custom  in  Chester  county.  Pa., 
30  to  50  years  ago,  has  been  entirely  abandoned  since 
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lots  of  to  acres  each.  Plant  one  lot  to  potatoes,  using 
800  pounds  of  a  high  grade  potato  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  After  digging  the  potatoes  broadcast  rye  over 
the  ground  and  harrow  it  in.  The  next  Spring  plow, 
sow  to  oats  and  seed  down  to  clover,  Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  Orchard  grass  mixed.  The  third  year  mow 
a  crop  of  hay  which  would  be  mostly  clover.  Pasture 
it  with  sheep  the  fourth  year  and  the  fifth  year;  then 
commence  over  again.  Thus  the  50  acres  would  be 
occupied  each  year  with  10  acres  potatoes,  SO  acres 
oats,  10  acres  hay  and  20  acres  pasture.  The  20 
acres  ought  to  pasture  (50  sheep  if  additional  pasture 
could  be  furnished  for  the  lambs  in  the  Fall.  Each 
lot  would  be  pastured  two  years  out  of  the  five,  would 
raise  one  crop  potatoes,  one  crop  oats  and  one  crop 


I  PLANT  Ob'  NFW  SNOWBALL  HYDRANGEA.  I 
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the  advent  of  commercial  fertilizers.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  our  soil  has  become  more  or  less  acid.  There 
is.  a  deficiency  of  humus  and  a  marked  tendency  to 
wash  in  gulleys  after  plowing.  There  are  many 
farmers,  the  older  men  especially,  who  would  return 
to  the  ancient  custom  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  quarries  have  been  abandoned.  The  eight-mule 
teams  that  used  to  haul  the  lime  from  those  quarries 
in  the  Chester  Va'ley  are  seen  no  more  on  the  roads, 
and  now  we  have  to  pay  from  30  to  50  cents  a 
bushel  lor  lime  for  building  purposes  or  for  white¬ 
washing,  when  we  used  to  have  it  delivered  on  our 
farms  for  12  cents.  Common  clover  has  proved  al¬ 
most  an  entire  failure  since  the  practice  has  been 
abandoned,  and  we  have  substituted  Alsike,  which  in 
wet  seasons  is  an  excellent  substitute,  but  an  entire 
failure  when  the  Spring  is  deficient  in  rain,  as  often 
occurs.  The  old  method  was  to  apply  the  lime  fresh 
slaked  on  the  sod  before  planting  corn.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  a  five-year  rotation  and  this  was  the  only  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  except  the  manure  produced  on  the  farm. 

'Flic  cost  was  about  $(5  per  acre  once  in  five  years, 
not  counting  the  labor  of  spreading.  Since  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  abandoned  1  am  convinced  that  the 
farms  in  Chester  county  have  deteriorated  in  value. 
We  cannot  raise  the  same  crops  of  corn  we  used  to, 
75  to  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  we 
have  had  to  resort  to  commercial  fertilizers  to  get 
any  kind  of  return  in  hay  or  grain  ;  in  fact,  we  cannot 
raise  wheat  at  all  without  the  use  of  at  least  400  to 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  commercial  manure. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  lime  contained  a 
certain  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  besides 
being  a  strong  alkaline  reagent,  and  assisted  in  liberat¬ 
ing  the  phosphate  in  the  soil.  The  practice  extended 
all  through  the  adjoining  county  of  Lancaster  and  is 
still  followed  there  more  or  less,  although  the  whole 
valley  is  a  limestone  basin  and  the  rock  occurs  on 
almost  every  farm.  Lancaster,  you  know,  is  the  banner 
county  of  the  United  States.  I  have  always  believed 
that  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  lime  in  large 
quantities  was  either  as  a  carrier  or  liberator  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  secondly  as  correcting  the  acidity  of  the 
soil  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  grow  clover,  which  supplied 
the  nitrogen.  I  can  well  remember  the  worry  we 
used  to  have  over  our  wheat  fields  from  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  tending  to  throw  the  wheat 
down ;  now  our  worry  is  to  get  any  to  stand  on  the 
ground  at  all  without  we  invest  $4  to  $5  an  acre  in 
phosphate  for  every  crop.  This  is  the  best  explanation  I 
can  give  to  your  inquiry  after  a  retrospect  of  50  years’ 
acquaintance  with  our  methods  of  farming,  j.  h.  b. 


FALL  CROPS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

The  question  with  most  small  farmers  and  market 
gardeners  is  what  can  I  raise  that  will  pay  a  fair 
profit  for  the  least  labor  and  expense.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  southern  Connecticut  who  live  near 
cities  and  large  towns  have  found  that  there  is  a  very 
good  market  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  are  now 
asking  what  crop  will  bring  them  in  cash  early  next 
Spring.  After  an  experience  of  25  years  on  a  large 
farm  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  I  know  of  no 
crop  that  will  pay  better  in  the  early  Spring  than  Fall- 
sown  spinach.  Tt  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  raise, 
and  if  given  proper  care  it  is  a  very  sure  crop. 

It  requires  a  well-drained,  rich  soil;  a  sandy  loam 
with  a  southern  slope  is  best,  but  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
.  any  soil  that  is  drained  will  do,  but 
don't  sow  it  where  the  water  will  stand 
on  it  in  the  Winter.  A  piece  of  land 
from  which  a  crop  of  early  potatoes, 
cabbage,  peas,  lettuce  or  green  onions 
has  been  taken  makes  a  good  place  for  it, 
if  the  ground  was  well  manured  for  the 
first  crop.  It  will  grow  the  spinach,  but 
a  good  coat  of  manure  plowed  in  will 
help  the  crop  very  much  if  the  manure 
is  spread  on  the  ground.  It  should  not 
be  plowed  very  deep,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  manure,  then  it  should  be  well 
.worked  until  the  ground  is  fine  and 
level.  Seed  is  sown  here  September  1-10 
in  drills  12  to  15  inches  apart,  using 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Cultivate  thoroughly,  and  when  the 
ground  freezes  cover  lightly  with  straw 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  leave  un¬ 
til  Spring.  Then  hoe  lightly  and  scatter 
100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  It 
will  be  ready  for  market  about  April  1, 
cutting  close  to  the  ground  with  knife 
or  sharp  hoe.  For  Bridgeport  market  it 
is  washed  and  put  loosely  in  bags.  Last 
Spring  it  sold  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Tor  late  Fall  use  spinach  should 
be  sown  now.  There  is  still  time  to 
’ig.  300.  plant  a  number  of  other  small  crops  and 

market  them  before  Winter.  Early  peas, 
if  sown  by  August  15,  Mohawk  beans, 
lettuce,  radishes,  endive,  kohl  rabi,  etc.,  will  mature 
if  given  proper  care.  c.  m. 

Connecticut.  _ 

A  NEGLECTED  ORCHARD.— Noticing  the  fre¬ 
quent  discussions  on  different  cultures  for  orchards 
in  the  East,  I  will  say  that  a  seven-acre  lot  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  which  is  underlaid  with  limestone  rock, 
as  is  the  style  of  all  bluff  land  in  the  State,  has  been 
planted  mostly  to  peaches,  some  pears,  apples,  plums 
and  cherries  and  small  fruit  between  the  rows.  Being 
out  of  our  range  in  going  to  town,  and  not  good 
roads  to  it,  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  except 
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when  fruit  was  ripe.  I  think  the  fruit  has  been  as 
good  in  color,  in  flavor,  and  possibly  a  little  less  in 
size  when  too  full.  It  has  been  a  better  success  than 
trees  we  had  on  the  home  place  where  we  gave  them 
more  attention.  The  land  on  this  hill  piece  has  not 
much  depth — rocks  in  most  places,  or  near  by.  I  have 
been  so  crippled  with  rheumatism  that  I  have  done  as 
little  getting  about  as  possible,  and  each  Spring  in  the 
past  word  was  sent  in  that  the  peach  trees  on  the  hill 
were  dead ;  once  I  partly  believed,  and  had  Kieffer 
pears  planted  between  part,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  needed,  as  the  peaches  are  all  right  yet  with  a  full 
crop.  No  cultivation  has  been  practiced  in  this  hill 
field  for  10  or  12  years.  a.  ii.  griesa. 

Kansas. 
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[Every  query  must  accompanied  by  the  name 
nml  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  I4e- 
foro  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
n  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  t  lie  New  York 
Semite  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
Ids  elTorls  to  remove  t  lie  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Home  of  (Item  have  done  so 
twice  others  tire  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  lest.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  flietn  out! 

.IOTI1AM  I1.  AM. It* . Norwich.  N.  Y. 

S.  IT.'Kt  T  IIOOKKK . LcRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  It  A  INKS  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANI'oitD  W  SMITH  ...  .Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  Will TK  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MKN.r,  M.  WILCOX.  ......  .Auburn.  N.  Y. 

JOSKPI I  ACKItOYH  . Idea.  N.  Y. 

KUANK  MV  HOICK .  .  East  Sohodaek,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II  ATKS  .  .  Cliil  tenango,  N.  Y. 
WM.  \V.  WKMPLK .  .  . . Schenectady,  N.  V. 

\V.\f.  'I'.  ()  NKII . St.  Uegls  Kails,  N.  Y. 

OWKN  CASSIDY  . .Watkins,  N.  Y. 


ACRICUI/njRAL  DEPARTMENT  NOTES. 

Allraetlve  prizes  are  offered  this  year, 
for  the  llrst  time  hy  the  New  York  State 
lair  for  short  practical  essays  on  certain 
everyday  dairy  subjects.  ITly.es  are  of¬ 
fered  also  for  photographs  showing  dairy 
operations  and  for  amateur  plans  for  dairy 
buildings.  Liberal  prizes  are  provided  for 
hut ter-uiaking  contests  in  which  hand-power 
churns  will  lie  used.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  Secretary  S.  c.  Shaver,  Koscnbloom 
Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ITof.  .1.  II.  Stoller,  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitary  Science,  TTiion  College,  lias  been 
appointed  sanitary  expert  for  work  this 
Summer  In  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  lie  Is  visiting  creameries,  cheese 
factories  and  shipping  stations  and  suggesi- 
ing  sanitary  improvements.  It  is  found 
that  conditions  In  greatest  need  of  atten¬ 
tion  are  connected  with  the  drainage.  ITof. 
Stoller  Is  an  expert  on  this  qu/*Mlon  and 
is  leaving  definite  instruction  as  to  the 
best  disposition  of  waste  wherever  lie  finds 

this  necessary. 

D  Is  announced  hy  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  rallies  In  New  York 
is  decreasing.  It  Is  the  rule  to  order 
muzzling  of  dogs  al  once  when  rubles  is 
reported  In  a  district,  ns  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  dogs  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  bitten  and  will  develop 
Hie  disease  later.  Hy  this  means  the  spread 
is  prevented.  Muzzling  is  continued  until 
after  the  usual  term  required  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease.  About  six  weeks 
iigo,  30  towns  in  the  State  were  under 
quarantine;  now  there  there  are  only  20. 

The  value  of  Hie  law  requiring  •milk  cans 
to  be  cleaned  before  being  returned  to  the 
country  is  shown  hy  the  report  of  Hie 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  recently  Inspected  empty  milk  cans  at 
one  of  the  stations  in  New  York  City.  About 
one-lmlf  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cans  were 
found  unwashed.  Before  this  law  was 
in  elTeot,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  lind 
more  than  half  of  the  cans  being  returned 
to  the  country  unwashed,  and  sometimes 
the  cans  contained  refuse  of  dangerous 
character. 

The  managers  of  the  local  fairs  seem  to 
ivalizc  that  Commissioner  Penrson  means 
business  in  prohibiting  games  of  chance  or 
immoral  shows.  They  have  waited  for  a 
decision  liy  the  Attorney-General  before 
arranging  for  their  attractions.  The  Water- 
town  Times  puls  it  tills  way:  < 

“According  to  the  decision  of  Attorney- 
General  Jackson,  games  may  lie  permitted 
til  county  fairs  which  depend  on  the  skill 
of  Hu-  one  playing  for  the  chance  and  not 
on  the  skill  of  the  manipulator  who  takes 
tin1  money.  For  instance,  throwing  base¬ 
balls  for  cigars  al  a  negro’s  head  in  the 
hole  of  a  canvas  wall  will  Is*  permitted, 
but  throwing  rings  at  cane  racks  so  skili- 
f uly  arranged  hy  the  manipulator  that  you 
can’t  get  one,  Is  illegal.” 

The  decision  states  that  a  ‘‘gambling” 
Scheme  is  one  in  which  the  advantage  is 
with  the  proprietor  or  where  the  investor 
Inis  not  it  fair  chance  to  win  hy  skill  or 
slrcnglh. 


extra  early  berry  and  quite  soft  to  carry 
well.  The  plants  set  an  enormous  crop 
of  fruit,  nut  they  seem  to  have  a  weak 
set  of  lungs,  and  much  of  the  foliage  lias 
turned  albino  on  the  growing  plants.  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  a  good  plant  but  the*  fruit  is 

sour,  soft  and  not  very  early.  Winehell, 

Goldsboiough,  Purdue,  Alain  and  Thomp¬ 
son’s  No.  2  all  gave  a  good  yield  of  fruit, 
Du t  I  do  not  believe  any  of  litem  has  come 
to  stay.  Three  W.  is  a  fair  cropper  but  the 
plants  showed  signs  of  weakness  and  the 
fruit  is  low  grade.  Golden  Gate  furnished 
fine  large  fruit.  Inti  t In*  quality  did  not 
equal  Its  appearance.  New  York,  T’nele 
Jim,  Pride  of  Michigan  (Kellogg),  Hum¬ 

mer  and  Auto  are  ail  much  alike,  but  not 
much  like  Hie  variety  I  am  looking  for. 

Auto  has  probably  been  the  lies!  of  Hie  lot 
here.  Chlpman  (from  Todd),  made  the 
’best  showing  of  any  of  the  new  midsum¬ 
mer  kinds.  The  plants  seem  to  Is*  well 
behaved,  and  the  fruit  of  good  size  and 
appearance,  hut  in  my  opinion  i(  will  not 
quite  grade  as  fancy. 

Of  tin*  late  kinds  Stevens  is  one  1  can 
part  with  with  few  regrets.  This  season 
it  ran  extra  large  at  early  pickings.  The 
fruit  was  large,  seedy  much  the  shape  of  a 
sea  urchin  and  hollow.  Later  Hu*  berries 
were  more  shapely  hut  if  never  equals  the 
Gaudy  lion*  except  UX  a  cropper.  Poiti- 
monwealth  was  possibly  the  latest  and  larg¬ 
est  variety  on  the  list.  It  has  green 
noses  and  other  faults  hilt  1  believe  it 
would  Is-  of  value  for  Hie  careful  grower 
who  is  looking  for  a  late  berry  for  Hie 
best  trade.  Klma  was  late.  A  good  ls*rr.v 
and  a  good  cropper  hut  a  poor  keeper. 
Chesapeake  (from  Alien  i  pleased  tile  more 
than  any  other  variety  1  have  ever  grown. 
It  begins  to  ripen  with  the  midseason 
kinds  and  holds  on  as  lale  as  lltc  Gandy. 
II  does  mil  sel  ns  much  fruit  as  some  kinds 
l)ii  1  almost  every  lierry  readies  good  size 
and  (lie  plants  and  fruit  are  both  as  near 
Ideal  as  1  expect  to  find  In  one  variety. 
Fremont  Williams,  from  Iltibnch,  is  a 
plant  of  the  Gandy  type,  while  Ihc  fruit 
resembles  the  Aroma,  of  larged  size  and 
nice  enough  for  Hie  fancy  trade.  Quality 
fair.  The  berry  grows  on  n  short  stem  and 
on  Ibis  account  will  not  stand  as  much 
wet  hot  weather  as  the  Gaudy.  The  pnst 
dry  season  seemed  to  lie  just  to  Its  lik¬ 
ing.  and  il  sold  for  the  highest  price  of  any 
kind  I  took  H>  market,  bringing  17  cents 
per  quart,  wholesale.  v.  M. 

]  ndlann. 


A  Substitute  tor  Bordeaux  Wanted. 

,/.  It.  H.,  h’ ort hu'oori,  W.  V. — D  no"’ 

Hu*  sea  sou  of  llic  year  when  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  as  an  insurance  against  the  blight 
is  most  important.  The  New  York  ( Gen¬ 
ova  |  Experiment  station  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  use  of  Bordeaux  pays 
under  some  circumstances.  But.  speaking 
for  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
farmers  raise  small  patches  of  potatoes, 
the  writer  knows  Hint  the*  (tract  loo  cannot 
be  commonly  adopted,  because  llu*  mak¬ 
ing  of  t lie  Bordeaux  is  too  much  bother. 
Because  of  this  hot  her  I  am  the  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood  who  sprays  against, 
blight.  It  is  all  very  well  to  (alk  about 
making  stock  solutions  of  sulphate  and  of 
lime  in  lieu  of  going  to  the  kiln  for  fres.lt 
lime  every  time  a  hatch  is  to  is*  com¬ 
pounded,  hut  unless  a  man  makes  a  special 
arrangement  of  (tilts  for  the  solutions  it 
is  right  Inconvenient  to  keep  the  stock 
on  hand.  The  writer  has  used  snl  soda 
Bordeaux  with  success  and  because  It  can 
Is*  conveniently  compounded,  no  other  kind 
has  been  tried.  But  the  sal  soda  costs 
more  than  lime,  and  some  one  ought  to  in¬ 
vent  a  more  conveniently-made  compound. 
Thk  It.  N.-Y\  recently  told  about  a  new 
compound  made  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  slaked  lime.  Would  that 
serve  on  potatoes  as  well  as  apple  trees? 
If  It  will,  il  is  just  the  tiling  for  Hie 
patch  of  an  acre  or  so.  If  not,  is  there 
any  modification  of  the  mixture  that  will 
take  the  place  of  Bordeaux? 

A  ns. — T  his  mixture  seems  to  lie  an 
experiment  yet.  No  one  seems  willing 
to  guarantee  it  fully  to  take  the  place  of 
Bordeaux.  We  can  only  suggest  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  it,  as  we  are  not  sure. 


Raising  Catalpa  from  Seed. 

•s’.  A.,  Hopkinx,  Mich.— I  have  20  acres 
of  Idle  land  Hint  I  want  to  set  to  forest, 
of  a  gravel  and  sandy  lontti,  with  a  hard 
white  clay  subsoil.  This  tract  contains 
no  trees  or  slumps,  with  a  few  stones,  hut 
not  enough  to  Interfere  with  operations. 

I  would  like  to  plant  Ibis  tract  to  ratal- 
pas,  or  rather  plant  the  seed  this  Fall  If 
possible.  I  have  had  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  tin*  Catalpa,  and  would  like 
some  one  to  give  me  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation.  When  shall  1  plant?  I  low  many 
to  the  acre?  Can  1  plant  Ihe  seed  this 
Fall  and  expect  them  to  come  up  next 
Spring,  or  ought  I  to  wall  until  Spring? 
Will  they  grow  from  the  seed,  where  there 
is  no  heavy  sod,  without  much  eultlva- 
l  Ion  ? 

Ans. — Be  sure  to  get  the  true  Catalpa 
speciosa,  which  is  the  most  valuah'c  tim¬ 
ber  variety.  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  the  Fall ;  it  will  be 
better  to  wait  until  Spring,  when  they 
may  he  planted  in  well-prepared  soil  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  sowing  the  seed 
quite  thickly  in  the  row,  and  covering 
it  half  an  inch  deep.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  success  if  seeds  are  planted  where 
the  trees  are  to  stand.  They  should  he  | 
planted  as  above  mentioned  in  rows,  and 
well  cultivated  until  two  years  old,  when  j 
the  trees  may  be  transplanted  t<>  a  per¬ 
manent  position,  setting  them  about  12 
feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  enough 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  brush  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
K.  N.-Y’.  and  you’ll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  pnge  N. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 


Wo  mill  to  you  «t  the  mono  price  wo  would  noil  to 
tho  dottier  pny  the  freighi  besides.  Htovc  pul 
i«hed.  leiidy  to  not  up,  wife  delivery  inaured. 
then,  after  „ 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL  cl®“ 

wo  refund  jour  »  f 

ninnry  if  you  are  TfOffl 

not  HiitiHfiod.  $5.00 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  fifty 
yean*. 

Our  IllUitrutud 
Stove  Book. 

free,  tells  nil 
Hip  m  t  stoves, 
driift*.  chimney* 
etc.  Send  fur  it 
Oo'd  Coin  fltovo  to. 

3  OakBt  Troy.NV. 


to 

S70.00 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 


f  "ENGLISH  MODEL” 


31;, <lc  <>f  Split  Ghent  out. 

Hurdles  are  S'-j  ft.  long  mul  4 
ft.  high  when  not.  They  are 
Hot  hy  driving  and  require  no 

digging  of  1'OMT  1IOLK8. 

Write*  far  CfttJtlojCUe-. 

It.  ittCKVKK  to.. 
187  \\  ntcr  Ht.,  N.  1  .  City 


RED  WAVE-A  New  Wheat  Wonder 

Also  the  famous  SII.VKK  ylIKKN,  and  an  lend¬ 
ing  norm.  Write  to-day  for  price  lint  No.  2K.  mul 
free  darn  pie  of  the  heat  wheals  on  earth. 

Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Midi. 


CKK1>  WHEAT,  Rudy,  Invincible,  Fulciistnr, 
Fultzn  .Med,  and  others  Kohl  on  n  plain  guaran¬ 
tee.  Honk  lei  ‘  n.  D  tells  nil  about  it.  Write  today. 

WILLIS  it.  KNOX,  -  Intercourse,  J'ciin, 


FOIt  SALK  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $2  to  f:t  .'at  tin,, 
Medium  lied  <  'lover  Seed,  $11  50  to  $12.00  Im  .  l  ow 
Horn  Turnip  Seed,  line.  II).  a*»i  |>h  lloll*nd,Mlir»r<I.IM. 


Latk-Kkki*inij  Apples. —  You  mentioned 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  a  New  1  litmpahirt* 

man  who  still  had  apples  on  June  2">.  We 
almost  always  have  apples  from  the  year 
In-fore  when  new  apples  come.  We  have 
apples  now,  July  13,  hut  not  many.  Tlielr 
flavor  is  weak,  hut  fragrance  fresh  as  ever. 
We  have  been  supplying,  in  a  small  way. 
stores  in  our  nearby  town  tip  to  within 
10  days.  We  keep  them  in  tt  vaulted) 

chamber  about  nine  feet  below  ground, 

away  from  any  oilier  building.  They  conic 
<>nt  up  to  Hu*  last  of  June  almost  as 
i  old  as  from  an  ico  chamber.  From  now 
oil  till  Fall  (lie  earth  becomes  gradually 
healed  till  the  temperature  runs  up  to 
about  (50.  These  underground  chambers 
are  a  great  convenience  and  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  We  have  one  for  potatoes  under 
a  tool  house.  It  Is  8  by  20  feet,  and  eight 
feet  high,  and  will  store  800  to  1,000  bush¬ 
els.  Potatoes  kepi  there  sprout  very 

slowly,  and  are  sometimes  bought  and  paid 
for  by  neighbors,  who  have  only  cellars,  to 
he  kept  there  till  needed.  \v.  t.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hav, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

I(.  F.  SHANNON,  So  wick  ley,  All’yOo.,  Penn. 


Seed  Rye  and  Wheat 

White  Rye,  f  1.25  s  Red  When,  $1.50.  Sacks,  acts. 

HAKItY  VAII.,  New  Milford.  New  York. 


'I'll K  ENORMOUS  VIKLI)  of  50.000  quarts  of 
4  Strawberries  now  growing  hy  my  ay  Me  m  on 
one  acre.  Send  (or  CHAUT. 

LEVITT  S  PLANT  FARM,  Afchenin.  N  J. 


WANTED  Sov,!rft'  locations  for  apple 

WHIl  I  LU  evaporators,  Must  lie  located 
w  here  there  are  good  prospects  for  an  upple  crop. 
Address  Tile  Wallhigton  Fruit  <  'o., Wellington  V  V, 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Cur  Lota  or  I  can. 

Prompt  shipment, 
k.  billies,  Med! im,  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 


Over  <>ne 
t  h  o  u  8  a  n  cl 
stores  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 


VISIT 


Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 


SEED  WHEAT 


JONES*  “RED  WAVE,” 


r  magnificent  wheat 
with  heads  5  to  6  incites 
' 1  long,  hard  red  grain  and 
yields  immense  crops.  “SILVER 
LONGDKKKY  RKI),  very  large  rod  wheat, 
and  as  hardy  as  rye  and  can  he  sown  very  late. 
Write  us  for  description,  free  samples  mid  price.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO,,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


smooth 

SHEAF 

bearded 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PJtOIXJCK  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

Wn  nlHO  liavc  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vinos,  etc  .  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches,  Catalog  I  roc. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  Now  York. 


1 

”*■* 

f 

i 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Furnished  with  the  ONLY  PATENTED  Green  Mountain 
DOOR  FRONTS — positively  AIR  TIGHT.  Double  Bear¬ 
ings  on  all  four  sides  of  doors.  Hoops  tliut  are  50%  stronger 
ttian  others.  Workmanship  and  material  absolutely  without 
equal.  F'ully  GUARANTEED  —  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Catalogue  tells  all.  Write  for  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

Formerly  Stoddard  M fg.  Co. 

220  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


View  cf  Door 

from  inside  of 
Silo 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES  IN  INDIANA. 

TIu*  llnvcrland  strawberry  has  been 
planted  for  market  here  in  tin*  pttsl  more 
than  any  other  variety,  hut  of  late  It  seems 
Hint  the  Dunlap  is  taking  ils  place  with 
many  growers.  With  me  the  Dunlap  is  a 
belter  variety  when  Judged  by  the  fruit,  but 
in  plant  growth  Hie  llnvcrlund  behaves  (lie 
best.  1  have  found  Parson’s  Beauty  to  be 
rather  more  sal !sfa dory  than  either.  Gandy 
and  Aroma  are  the  most  popular  among 
the  late  ones. 

Of  the  newer  ones  fruited  this  year* 
the  Gill  did  quite  well,  being  a  day  or 
two  ahead  of  Fairfield  or  Excelsior.  The 
fruit  of  Gill  was  of  good  size  at  first 
picking,  but  rather  light  in  color  for  an 


it -MW 

r,.‘ 

h  r»  L 

pz. 

Diameter  on  top  16  Inches. 
Diameter  on  bottom  16  Inches 
Depth  19  Inches. 


BARREL  BASKETS 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Barrels  or  Boxes 

THE  No.  34  BRACED  BASKETS 

are  2  1-2  to  the  Barrel  and  are  coming  into  general  use  for  shipping 
Fruit  and  produce  of  nil  kinds.  Having  braced  sides  and 
wire  centre  hoops,  they  are  extra  strong. 

THE  SCANT  1-2  BARREL  SIZE  BASKETS 

are  used  for  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apples,  Onions,  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Beans, etc. 

CARLOAD  ORDERS  SHIPPED  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 
LESS  CARLOAD  ORDERS  SHIPPED  FROM  NEW  YORK 

COLES  tfc  COMPANY, 

100  cte  111  Warron  St.,  NEW  YOIlIi. 

Telephone,  .'{751  Cortland.  KntabliHhed  IHH-t. 


Diameter  on  top  16  inches 
Diameter  on  bolloir  10  inches 
Depth  19  Inches 


100X. 


T II K  KI  IK  A.  L,  N  BW-YUKKER 


fMSfj 


CLOVER  HAY  AND  SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION. 

In  It  possible  for  wot,  groon  clover  liny 
to  tire  a  barn?  Would  it  be  safe  to  put 
In  a  barn,  In  the  afternoon,  clover  hay 
that  had  been  cut  In  the  morning  and  had 
been  lightly  rained  on?  s.  c.  c. 

There  is  undoubtedly  danger  attend¬ 
ing  the  placing  of  insufficiently  cured 
clover  hay  in  a  barn,  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Un¬ 
less  the  clover  was  more  mature  than  it 
ought  to  be  at  the  time  of  cutting  for 
bay,  and  unless  the  weather  previous 
to  cutting  bad  been  unusually  dry,  only 
very  exceptionally  drying  weather 
would  make  it  safe  to  put  considerable 
quantities  of  clover  bay  into  a  barn 
even  late  in  the  afternoon  if  it  bad 
been  cut  in  the  early  morning  without 
dew.  In  the  handling  of  bay  contain¬ 
ing  much  clover  it  is  usually  necessary 
that  it  should  have  at  least  36  hours  in 
which  to  cure  and  a  good  plan  is  to 
cut,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  weather 
promises  fair,  so  that  the  bay  may  wilt 
a  little  and  so  that  the  dew  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  will  not  injure  the  clover 
and  may  be  quickly  dissipated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  going  over  the  field 
with  the  tedder  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
off.  A  drying  day  will  usually  leave 
the  clover  so  that  it  may  be  raked  and 
bunched  or  cocked  in  the  afternoon  and 
then  be  placed  in  the  barn  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  if  this  is  also  drying 
weather.  If  the  clover  is  exceptionally 
heavy  and  succulent,  and  particularly  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  drying,  it  is 
usually  very  desirable  to  cock  up  the 
clover  and  allow  it  to  “sweat”'  in  the 
cock,  opening  it  out  to  air  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  barn.  The  process  of 
sweating  in  the  cock  apparently  greatly 
reduces  the  danger  from  spontaneous 
combustion  when  clover  is  placed  in 
large  quantities  in  barns  or  stacks. 
Tt  is  when  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
either  to  cock  bay  up  to  permit  it  to 
sweat  or  to  protect  it  against  exces¬ 
sively  heavy  dews  or  rains  in  catchy- 
weather  that  the  use  of  hay-caps  may 
prove  decidedly  advantageous. 

There  is  more  danger  than  is  usually 
realized  from  the  overheating  of  hay 
in  barns  and  many  fires  have  resulted 
from  spontaneous  combustion  in  put¬ 
ting  away  insufficiently  cured  bay,  espe¬ 
cially  that  containing  much  clover.  In 
England  hay  even  in  the  stacks,  if  it 
must  be  put  up  in  unfavorable  weather, 
is  carefully  watched  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  injury  which  may  follow  from 
overheating.  When  there  is  much  dan¬ 
ger  it  has  been  the  practice  to  build 
long  stacks  and  then  a  tool  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  Ion"  slender  iron  rod, 
possessing  a  harpoon  point  which  may 
be  readily  thrust  horizontally  into  the 
stack  at  intervals,  drawing  it  out  again 
with  a  handful  of  bay  from  the  center 
of  the  stack,  which  reveals  to  the  band 
the  temperature  conditions  which  may 
be  present.  If  excessive  heating  is 
found  to  be  taking  place  the  dangerous 
point  in  the  stack  is  located,  and,  by 
means  of  a  bay  fork,  a  section  is  some¬ 
times  cut  out  on  the  grounds  of  safety 
or  .of  reducing  the  injury  to  the  hay 
from  overfermentation.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan,  if  some  bay  must  no  into  the 
barn  or  stack  less  cured  than  desirable, 
to  sprinkle  over  such  bay  a  goo<J  allow¬ 
ance  of  salt.  When  this  is  done  the 
salt  has  the  power  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  immediately  available  mois¬ 
ture,  which  is  necessary  for  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  so  causes  the  fermentation  to 
be  less  rapid  and  oftentimes  less  exten¬ 
sive,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  and  the  danger  of 
injury  from  over  fermentation.  Tt 
should  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
salting  hay  is  a  sufficient  protection 
against  spontaneous  combustion.  It  was 
the  usual  practice  with  my  father  to 
get  his  hay  under  cover  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  bis  preference  be¬ 
ing  always  to  have  it  stacked  or  put  in 
flic  barn  a  little  too  green  than  to  have 
it  get  wet.  lie  invariably  practiced  t,he 


use  of  salt  if  lie  thought  the  bay  was  a 
little  too  green,  but  in  one  of  K)  .Sum¬ 
mers  of  my  own  practical  experience 
lie  came  very  near  losing  bis  barn  from 
spontaneous  combustion  caused  by  put¬ 
ting  in  clover  bay  a  little  too  green, 
but  with  the  precaution  of  salting;  so 
near  to  losing  the  barn  did  the  case 
stand  that  when  we  reached  the  middle 
of  tile  hay  feeding  in  the  Winter,  we 
found  a  section  of  completely  charred 
bay  about  three  feet  deep  and  four  feet 
in  diameter.  It  was  so  completely 
charred  that  on  stepping  on  it  we 
dropped  directly  down  nearly  to  the 
armpits.  In  this  case  the  bay  seems  to 
have  been  sufficiently  compact  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  air  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  rapidity  to  start  combustion  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  apparently 
through  lack  of  air.  Tf  this  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  burning  going  no  farther 
then  it.  must  have  been  that  the  fermen¬ 
tation  was  too  slow  to  keep  the  temper¬ 
ature  sufficiently  high,  as  the  combus¬ 
tion  spread  outward  from  the  point  of 
starting.  Everyone,  therefore,  storing 
new  bay,  should  keep  the  matter  of  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  mind  and  see  that  the  conditions  arc 
not  favorable  for  its  occurrence. 

_ F.  II.  ICING. 

GARBER  PEAR. 

In  answer  to  Hie  Inquiry  about  the  Gar¬ 
ber  pear  I  will  say  It  should  not  be  ■planted 
for  Its  fruit,  as  It:  quality  Is  extremely 
poor.  When  r  begnn  planting  Kleffer  pear 
trees  I  was  Informed  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better  (If  they  did  not  they 
should  not  have  attempted  to  Instruct 
others)  that  It:  was  very  necessary  to  plant 
other  varieties  with  the  KlefTers  to  pollen- 
Ize  them,  as  the  latter  only  produced  im¬ 
perfect  or  sterile  blossoms.  One  variety  I 
used  was  the  Garber,  which  I  found  ex¬ 
cellent  for  that  purpose,  or  It  would  have 
been  if  the  KlelTer  had  needed  pollenizlng, 
which  my  experience  has  taught  me  It  does 
not.  The  Garber  with  me  is  n  rampant 
grower,  and  makes  a  beautiful  tree;  It  bears 
early  and  heavy  crops  of  uniformly  large 
fruits  of  beautiful  golden  yellow  color  when 
ripe;  hut  as  stated  above  the  quality  Is 
poor.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  best  for  pollen- 
izlng  purposes.  I  look  upon  the  need  of 
pollinating  the  KlelTer  very  much  as  I  do 
about  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock. 
Much  greater  harm  than  good  follows  as 
the  result,  with  tin*  radical  difference  that 
the  first  we  don’t  have  to  practice,  while 
the  latter  (the  greatest  evil  ever  forced 
upon  fruit  growers)  Is  compulsory  by  law. 
The  above  opinions  are  only  based  upon 
tlie  experience  under  which  I  have  grown 
trees,  and  might  not  apply  to  like  trees 
grown  under  other  conditions,  w.  ir.  a. 

New  Jersey. _ 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  co-operation 
among  farmers,  I  noted  with  pleasure  the 
letter  from  a  Michigan  brother  who  told 
how  he  and  his  neighbors  were  able  to 
combine  and  save  $6  a  ton  on  feed;  that 
means  $120  on  every  20-ton  carload.  In 
some  sections  through  the  efforts  of  their 
lo-al  Granges,  farmers  save  the  middle¬ 
man's  profit  on  everything  they  use,  wear 
and  consume.  These  sections  are  only 
spots  on  the  agricultural  map,  few  and  far 
between.  No  doubt,  as  In  this  locality, 
the  benefits  and  sound  business  sense  are 
recognized,  but  the  man  with  the  brains 
and  ability  to  push  the  scheme  along  is 
not  In  evidence.  A  saving  of  10  per  cent 
on  everything  one  buys  would  keep  a  lot 
of  money  on  the  farms.  It  is  admitted  the 
middleman  must  live,  but  conditions  have 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farm¬ 
er's  burden  becomes  heavier  each  year; 
such  being  the  ease  he  must  unload  some 
of  it  for  self  protection.  Is  It  not  a 
sound  doctrine  which  holds  u  farmer  can 
best  do  a  farmer's  business?  He  saves  a 
half  dollar  on  every  pair  of  shoes  used  by 
bis  family,  a  quarter  on  a  halter,  $5  or 
possibly  $10  on  a  set  of  harness,  the  same 
amount  on  a  mowing  machine  or  a  wagon. 
In  (Ids,  the  lower  portion  of  New  York 
Stale,  very  depressing  weather  conditions 
have  prevailed  to  make  failures  of  many 
crops,  the  good  crops  will  be  limited  to  hay 
and  oats  unless  rains  come  speedily  and 
revive  the  corn  fields.  Following  heavy 
rainfalls,  which  pounded  down  the  surface 
of  tjie  earth  In  the  early  Spring,  we  are 
passing  through  one  of  the  longest 
droughts  on  record.  The  pastures  are 
brown  and  giving  forth  nothing,  no  green 
fodder  of  any  description  unless  It  be  early 
planted  corn  from  which  the  nutriment  is 
dried  out.  nothing  but  a  recourse  to  1  lie- 
liny  mow  and  feed  bln  ;  $;to  a  ton  for  feed 
and  less  thnn  three  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  uko.  k.  nowKi.r,, 


A  selected  list  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  strawberries  that 
have  been  tested  at  our  trial 
grounds  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
older  sorts  are  fully  described  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  L'cvcivuiaL  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seed  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list 
of  seasonable  Decorative  and  Flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

Writr  tor  a  cop}/  and  hi  mil// 
mention  this  magazine— !•' 1th’ k. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Slwulo  Trees,  Spruce  ami  Arbor  Vifcnt  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Turks  ami  IM.aNth  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  IHglitstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


THIS  DIGGER  WON'T 
DISAPPOINT 

bocnufio  it  is  not  an  experiment.  Wo 
worked  for  yoai-H  norroctiig  ltliefoio 
putting  on  market.  We  determined 
It  should  sustain  the  same  high  repu¬ 
tation  other  Iron  Aen  Tools 
have  nuido,  and  it  lias.  Last 
year  it  replaced  many 
other  makes.  .Special 
features  are:  Light 
draft,  durability, 
fiee  from  cost¬ 
ly  repairs; 
adapted  to 
varying 
condi¬ 
tions. 


Construction 
different 
from  a  1  1 
others.  Has 
paten  tod 
team  res. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  in?0,Grenloch,  NJ. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elatfticand  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affcdt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Me  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

VVrito  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIK,  PA. 

Chicago,  Host  <>n. 

Mention  It.N-Y. 


One  Man  Alone 

JJxiilclis  J**oilco  Using 

O  KI  "  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
ofTleient  iu  operation,  ami  economi¬ 
cal  because  It  saves  time,  money, 
labor  ami  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
ns  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  .Should  be 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
"O-M"  to-day.  Price  $:(.<><)  with 
order.  Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

“O-M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Pcnnn, 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAO 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

product)*  more  ami  bettor 
cider  from  loan  apploa,  and  n. 
in  a  higRor  monoy  makor 
than  any  other  pro**.  f 
SifcoH  '25  to  400  barrel*  J 
per  day.  Also  Stoam  O 

Evaporator*,  Ap-  //  _ 

pie  Butter  Cook-  \  A 

ere,  KnginoM, 

Holler  *t  Saw¬ 
mill*,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  freo.  Made  only  by 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.C0 
Depl.  ;j7  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  1* 

K*  39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


IP 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Muy  direct  from  factory.  Get  bettor  Harness, 
made  like  YOll  want  it,  and  save  money.  King 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  In  uso  were  made  more  than  ZO  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
I'TtKK  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  HO., 
“E”  Street.  Oxvego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

(basic  slag  phosphate) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Fall  Seeding  to 

WHEAT.  RYE  and  GRASS 

IT  MAKES  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  GROW 


Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  is  not  acidulated. 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  contains  a  large 
amount  of  Free  Lime,  which  is  of 
Great  Value  to  the  Soil, 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 

Says  Bulletin  no.  ioo,  vw  W,  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

“Experiments  at  this  station  indicate  that  the  total  Phosphoric  Acid  of 
Basic  Sltvg  is  practically  as  effective  as  the  available  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  of  Acid  Thosphatc.” 

Says  Bulletin  6$  of  the  maryland  experiment  Station  (pages  28  and  29), 

“Slag  Phosphate  produced  sv  greater  yield  and  at  less  cost  than 
the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  bone  meal  plots.”  This  test 
included  three  Corn  Crops,  one  Wheat  Crop  and  one  Grass  Crop, 

lllr.  B.  m.  Colllngwood  (Editor  the  Rural  New  Yorker)  says : 

“All  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  Iron  Slag  (Basic  Slag)  crushed 
up  into  a  powder.  Anti  il  you  could  see  how  those  trees  have  improved 
you  would  bo  astonished.”—  (Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  “The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,”  March  9,  1905. ) 

°ur  Booklet.  “A  Remarkable  Fertilizer.  Thomas  Phosphate 
Powder  and  its  Uses'*  is  sent  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


The  Coe=Mortimer  Company 

Special  Importers  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Manufacturers  of  the  famous  E.  Frank  Coe  &.  Peruvian  Brands 

24-26  Stone  Street,  New  York  City. 


T  irl  K  hUHAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  22, 


Ruralisms 

The  New  Hardy  Snowball  Hy- 
prangea. — Although  cultivated  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  in  western  gardens  for  the 
past  30  years,  the  showy  sterile-flow¬ 
ered  variety  of  our  native  Hydrangea 
arborescens  has  only  recently  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  is  now  regarded  as  the 
most  promising  of  hardy  shrub  novel¬ 
ties.  A  photograph  of  a  two-year  flow¬ 
ering  plant  grown  in  poor  soil  on  the 
Rural  Ground's  is  reproduced  in  Fig. 
3(>o.  It  is  less  than  three  feet  high,  but 
was  loaded  during  June  and  July  with 
great  panicles  of  milk-white  blooms, 
eight  inches  or  more  across.  Foliage 
and  habit  are  very  good,  there  being 
little  of  the  coarseness  always  associated 
with  the  very  popular  Asiatic  Hydrangea 
panieulata  grandiflora.  Like  Paniculata 
grandfflora  almost  every  shoot,  even  on 
the  smallest  plants,  terminates  in  a 
showy  bloom  cluster  that  endures  for 
weeks,  and  has  the  advantage  of  coining 
at  a  season  when  few  shrubs  are  in 
bloom.  This  variety  is  said  to  grow 
eight  or  more  feet  high  and  to  produce, 
when  thoroughly  established,  a  bewilder- 
ing  profusion  of  flower  heads  during 
practically  the  whole  Summer.  Though 
highly  recommended  as  a  florist’s  plant, 
our  trials  do  not  indicate  that  these 
giant  snowballs  arc  particularly  useful 
for  cutting,  as  they  quickly  droop  in 
water,  hut  there  is  no  question  of  their 
attractiveness  in  the  garden.  The  snow¬ 
ball  Hydrangea  is  entirely  hardy  and 
will  apparently  grow  in  any  soil  of  or¬ 
dinary  fertility,  lull  should  have  liberal 
treatment  for  best  results.  Young  plants 
should  he  well  mulched,  not  only  to  assist 
growth  hut  to  prevent  the  great  bloom 
clusters  from  being  draggled  by  heavy 
rains.  As  the  plants  gain  ill  statute  there 
will  naturally  he  less  damage  from  this 
source. 

Hydrangea  Arborescens  Stkkilis 
was  introduced  to  commerce  two  years 
ago  with  a  great  flourish,  and  for  some 
time  the  impression  prevailed  that  it  was 
really  a  new  and  distinct  variety  of  the 
sterile-flowered  type  of  Hydrangea  ar¬ 
borescens.  The  name  proposed  was  H. 
arborescens  grandiflora  alba,  but  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  it  is  the  old  “Hills  of 
Snmv,”  grown  in  scores  of  old  gardens 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  region.  The 
botanical  designation  is  as  given  above; 
and  the  popular  garden  name  will  likely 
be  Snowball  Hydrangea.  Strong  young 
plants  may  now  he  had  at  50  cents  each. 

Hansen’s  Hybrid-  Fruits. — In  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  1 08,  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station,  the  horticulturist.  Prof.  \V.  E. 
Hansen,  dscribes  some  new  hybrid  fruits 
resulting  from  breeding  experiments  car¬ 
ried  on  for  several  years.  The  Ij>and 
cherry  of  the  plains  has  been  crossed 
with  the  native  plum,  Japan  plum,  Chi¬ 
nese  apricot  plum.  Persian  'purple- 
leaved  plum,  European  apricot,,  culti¬ 
vated  peach,  and  European  '  sweet 
cherry.  Some  hybrids  have  alstjt'heen 
secured  between  native  and  Japan 
plums.  Most  of  the  seedlings  are1  not 
of  fruiting  age  and  the  descriptions  are 
mainly  confined  the  seedling  trees  as 


they  appear  in  the  nursery.  Tty 


lie  Sand 

cherry,  Primus  Bessoyi,  is  njvwt  ac- 
connnodating  in  US  affinities,  mossing 
well  with  representatives  of  maiiy  al¬ 
lied  species.  The  most  promising  results, 
however,  that  have  thus  far  materialized 
are  from  crosses  with  the  Asiatic  plums, 
Sultan  of  rather  Occident  plum,  otic  of, 


dark  red  in  color,  with  green  flesh  of 
good  quality  and  very  small  pits.  Better 
results  arc  expected  from  other  com¬ 
binations  not  yet  fruited.  The  hope  is 
to  combine  the  ironclad  hardiness  of  the 
Sand  cherry  and  its  perfect  adaptability 
to  prairie  conditions  with  the  size  and 
quality,  in  some  degree,  of  the  better 
cultivated  stone  fruits  of  other  regions, 
and  also,  if  possible,  to  raise  it  to  the 
dignity  of  an  orchard  fruit  instead  of  a 
small  fruit  as  it  is  now  generally  re¬ 
garded.  Better  immediate  results  are 
secured  from  hybridizing  native  and 
Asiatic  plums.  The  llanska,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Primus  Americana  and  P. 
Simoni,  appears  very  promising.  The 
tree  is  tall,  growing  12  feet  in  three 
years,  and  the  fruits  quite  similar  to 
those  of  the  Apricot  plum  but  smaller. 
The  bulletin  is  well  illustrated  and 
should  encourage  similar  experiments 
elsewhere. 

The  Sand  or  Rocky  .Mountain 
Cherry  was  disseminated  throughout 
the  East  as  a  startling  novelty  12  years 
or  more  ago.  One  dollar  each  was  the 
price  charged  for  the  plants  as  first  sent 
out.  They  fruited,  as  promised,  in  great 
profusion  as  soon  as  established,  and 
were  certainly  quite  ornamental  when 
in  bloom,  but  the  cherries  were  barely 
edible — too  low  in  quality  to  be  worth 
consideration — and  the  little  trees  or 
rather  shrubs  so  subject  to  twig  blight 
that  they  were  soon  destroyed.  A  few 
hybrids  with  native  plums  were  raised 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  soon  dis¬ 
carded  as  having  little  promise.  The 
species  is  evidently  out  of  place  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region  but  holds  rich 
promise  for  earnest  breeders  in  the  vast 
interior  plains  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
Prof.  Hansen  has  gained  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  size  of  fruit  and  flavor  by  cul¬ 
ture  and  selection  alone.  Some  of  his 
late  pure  seedlings  are  said  to  bear  quite 
palatable  cherries  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  true  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pennock 
cherry  is  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  Sand  cherry  and  the  Arctic 
wild  plum,  but  ordinary  seedlings  were 
sent  out.  The  Pennock  has  little  to 
recommend  it  aside  from  larger  fruits. 

The  Sunday  Paper  Horticulturist. 

■  — One  of  the  metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  has  been  disseminating  horticul¬ 
tural  information,  written  in  the  usual 
elaborately  sensational  style  of  such 
publications.  The  information  given, 
while  not  altogether  inaccurate,  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  inexperienced  and  causes 
much  anguish  to  conscientious  seeds¬ 
men.  The  Sunday  writer  has  dilated  on 
the  superiority  of  hardy  flowering  plants 
to  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds,  and  the 
qasc  with  which  they  may  be  grown  in 
quantity  from  seeds.  There  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  inquiry  by  confident  customers 
for  seeds  of  such  slow  maturing  plants 
as  Japan  Anemones  and  herbaceous 
Phlox,  to  be  immediately  sown  with  the 
expectation  of  raising  plants  that  will 
bloom  next  year.  The  customers  are 
,  also  impressed,  in  reading  previous 
numbers,  with  the  advantage  of  plant¬ 
ing  sweet  peas,  annual  Phlox  arid  other 
showy  'bloomers  at  this  midsummer 
Season,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  with  profuse  Fall  bloom. 
While  late  Summer  is  a  good  season  to 
sow  Seeds  of 'many  perennial  plants  With 
a  view  of  wintering  the  little  plants 
with  more  or  less  protection,  it  needs 
lather  careful  management  and  a  special 
knowledge  of  varieties  to  secure  good  re¬ 
sults.  Seeds'  sown  now  rarely  germinate 


the  Burbank  .seedlings,  when  h' ended ’  as  we^  as  cooler  weather,  and  must 

be  kept  moist  and  well  shaded.  The 


with  the  Sand  cherry  produces  very  vig¬ 
orous  young  trees  that  grow  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  a  season  when  budded 
ori  native  plum  stocks.  The  only  one 
that  has-  fruited  has  been  named  Sapa. 
The  fruits  are  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
dark  purple  skin  and  sweet  red  flesh. 
Another  hybrid  between  Primus  Simoni 
and  the  Sand  cherry  is  named  Tokcya. 
The  tree  is  dwarf  and  hears  very  early. 
The  fruits  are  over  art  inch  in  diameter, 


proper'  conditions  cannot  always  be  af¬ 


forded  in  ordinary  gardens.  Sweet  peas 
and  many  Summer-flowering  annuals 
rarely  do  well,  even  with  the  best  of 
care,  when  sown  late.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  always  to  he  looked 
for  when  started  as  early  as  possible 
in  Spring.  A  few  hardy  plants  such  as 
the  perennial  Dianthus,  including  the 
Sweet  Williams,  make  strong  blooming 
plants  the  coming  year  from  August- 
sown  seeds  but  such  subjects  as  Japan 
Anemones  and  the  herbaceous  Phloxes 
demand  expert  treatment  and  rarely  grow 
to  flowering  sizes  before  the  second  or 
third  full  years.  Hardy  Phlox  seeds,  it 
is  true,  grow  best  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ri]X“  in  boxes  or  in  the  open  ground,  but 
rarely  germinate  until  they  have  en¬ 
dured  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  an 
entire  Winter.  Careful  seedsmen  dis¬ 
approve  the  reckless  statements  of  news¬ 
paper  horticultural  writers,  for  though 
a  temporary  demand  for  seeds  may  be 
created,  much  disappointment  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  best  catalogues  contain 
safe  directions  for  the  culture  of  all 
flowering  plants  that  may  readily  be 
grown  from  seeds.  w.  v.  y. 


Wjubn  . yen, write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-y.  :in<l  you’ll  get  n  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.''  Sec  guarantee,  page  8. 


Baker:  “How  did  you  find  out  their 
stoek  was  watered?”  Barker:  “I  dab¬ 
bled  in  it.” — Life. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul- 
phuric  ae.id  or  other  injurious  chemicals  incensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  Now  York  Slate. 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


W.  F.  MASSEY 

Writes  the  "Timely  Suggestions"  Department 
and  contributes  other  articles  to  the 

WEEKLY  MARKET  CROWCRS  JOURNAL, 

the  Best  paper  for  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers, 
and  Fluuie  Gardeners.  Practical  Articles.  Crop 
Reports,  Correct  Market  Reports,  .lust  the 
paper  yon  have  been  looking  for.  Subscription 
price  $1  Ik)  a  year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — H" ml  2f>  <-«■«• » h  for  Makkxt  t.iu.WKUM 
Joiiknai.  from  now  tin  1 1 1  .bin.  1,  luo'.i.  Njtni))!''  free. 

Cr««  rrt  JournatAjtO  I  III  m, D  I. if- III  fitni \iil  If, Ky. 


CHAMPION  Hay  Press 

4-Horse  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Engine. 

6  strokes  of  plun¬ 
ger  to  one  round  of 
horses.  Side  and 
end  hitch.  Self 

feed.  Automatic 
i  Block  Dropper.  2 
fto  3  tons  per  hour. 

Tull  line  of  belt 
power  presses. 

55  Chicago  Am..  EAST  CHICAGO,  INO, 


FAMOUS  BFG.  CO.. 


JUST  ONE  roof  is  required  when 
it’s  Carey’s,  for  the  Carey  roof 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
Send  us  your  address.  We  want  to 
tell  you  why 

CAREY’S 

Flexible  Cement 

ROOFING 

affords  the  beat  protect!  on  for  all  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  Carey  roof  is  fire  resisting,  wind 
ana  water  proof ,  and  is  unaffected  by  boat 
or  cold.  Because  it  is  everlasting,  requiring 
no  patching,  Carey’s  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
economical  rooting  ou  the  market.  It  is 
suitable  for  stoop  or  flat  surfaces;  is  easily 
und  quickly  laid  on  new  buildings  as  well  as 
over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without 
removing  same.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and 
protects  nail  beads. 

Write  for  free  "ample  anil  beautiful  booklet, 
which  fully  describes  this  w.mdortul  rooting. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 
43  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible® 
Bush  &  Bor  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  ft  ft  wide, 

1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  now  cut  for«M..  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  land  true, 
moves  1HOO  tons  of  earth, 
cuts  :i0  acres  per  day. 

JOINTEDPOLECUTA  I 

w  scNOroa  ;  i  * 

CincULAMSTOTSI 

CUTAWAY  —a 
HARROW  pci 
CO.  o 

HIGCANUtt  — 

CONN.  U.  3.  A. 

Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  tiie  Disks. 

Farmers’ 

Favorite 

are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
cloan,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 


DOUBLE  ACTIO; 

CO 

^  NO 
CC  MORE 
-Cf  USE 
t-3  r  OR 
C_5  PLOW. 


Cider  Mills 


Clark’s  Root  Gutter 

TWO  SIZES 

Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  jmji-  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Boast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
u  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4tj 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganutn.Conn. 


‘ANDWICH  BELT  POWER  PRESS 

Capacity  2  to  4  Tons  Per  Hour.  4 

Eight  horse  gasoline  or  strain  power  runs  largest  slzo  to  full  cupocity,  while  many 
customers  are  usimt  smaller  power.  Equipped  with  Block 
Dropper  which  Is  safe  and  sure  In  operation.  Simple 
end  effective  Self  Feeder,  easy  and  fust  to  serve 
mi  l  one  which  handles  large  or  small  charges.  A 
Simple,  Solid,  Businesslike  Outfit.  A  Money-Maker. 

It  Is  not  mode  up  of  a  nm/.u  of  geu rs,  tousle  of  shullv 
and  friction clutehes.  Uses  no  balance  wheel,  does 
not  need  any.  Motions  slow  and  powerful,  no  rapid 
or  jerky  movements.  Wood  or  HIihiI  Mountings. 
Wo  make  Lever  Brake.  Lined  throughout  with  heavy  sheet 
horsepower  Steel.  Don't  fail  to  write  today  lor  ourM  fiage  enta 
presses  too.  logue, mulled  free  on  uppllculiou.  Address, 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO,  157  Main  Slreet.  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS. 


Whv  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

GRASS  and  GRAIN  FERTILIZER? 

The  Famous  Hay  Maker  for  Fall  Seeding. 

Prices  and  Almanac  Sent  Free  to  any  Address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Makers  of  The  Hubbard  Fertilizers, 
Middletown,  -  Connecticut. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it.  to  kill  Sfin  J os©  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to  day  for  Booklet  N.  with  full  particulars,  arnl  1TIIKE  Sample, 

33.  G.  Pratt  Company,  IVIfg.  CJicinists,  50  Church  Street,  IXToW  Yorlt  City 


1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Farmer  Factory. — About  six  miles 
north  of  Hope  Farm,  over  the  line  in 
New  York  State,  is  the  Cherry  Tree 
Home  School,  conducted  by  tbe  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  We  drove  up  there  on  Au¬ 
gust  1  to  look  at  gardens  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  planted.  There  were  16  little 
plots,  each  measuring  the  length  of  one 
hoc  handle  one  way  by  three  lengths  the 
other,  each  worked  by  a  little  boy  from 
six  to  10  years  old.  Then  five  older 
boys  had  each  taken  a  quarter  acre.  A 
good  friend  had  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  gardens,  and  I  was  to  act  as  judge. 
We  finally  decided  to  wait  until  the 
harvest  before  deciding  about  prizes — 
for  a  race  is  ended  at  the  finish.  We 
gave  tlie  16  little  fellows  each  JO  cents 
for  their  labor,  and  in  September  the 
yields  from  other  gardens  will  be  com¬ 
pared. 

I  wish  that  all  our  readers  could  know 
what  great  work  the  Salvation  Army  is 
doing  at  schools  like  this.  Mrs.  Amelia 
Benjamin,  a  staff  captain  in  the  Army, 
is  matron  here,  and  you  would  feel  more 
hopeful  over  the  future  of  your  country 
if  you  could  hear  her  talk  and  see  what 
is  being  done  with  those  children.  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  believes  that  the  true  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  city  children  of  this  class 
is  to  put  them  in  the  country,  where 
they  may  grow  up  in  a  good  home  and 
learn  farming.  I  be  whole  plan  here  is 
to  train  and  inspire  these  children  so 
that  they  will  never  go  back  to  the  city, 
but  grow  up  to  live  on  a  farm.  As  a 
part  of  her  plan  in  this  direction  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  has  worked  out  a  course 
in  agriculture  for  children  which  seems 
to  me  remarkable.  She  studied  all  the 
farm  text  books  she  could  find,  took  a 
correspondence  course  in  agriculture  and 
then  adapted  a  course  of  her  own  in 
connection  with  the  work  on  the  farm 
and  garden.  As  a  result  those  children 
can  talk  to  you  intelligently  about  nitro¬ 
gen  or  potash  and  tell  you  why  clover 
makes  the  land  better,  while  corn  or 
potatoes  take  plant  food  away  from  it. 
When  I  told  about  “pussley,”  how  it  con¬ 
tained  more  nitrogen  than  clover  and 
how  it  just  took  this  nitrogen  away 
from  the  soil,  these  children  understood. 
They  could  also  see  why  this  rich  weed 
which  had  stolen  the  nitrogen  away 
from  the  soil  should  not  be  burned  or 
thrown  away,  but  fed  to  pigs  or  piled 
around  a  young  tree  so  that  it  would 
not  be  wasted.  My  belief  is  that  those 
children  are  actually  getting  a  better 
course  in  agriculture  than  we  got  in  our 
first  year  at  an  agricultural  college 
nearly  30  years  ago.  These  children, 
growing  up  with  that  sort  of  school 
training,  and  their  little  hands  right  in 
the  soil,  will  make  the  best  of  farmers. 

And  let  us  think  too  just  what  this 
home  school  is  doing  for  society.  It 
needs  but  a  short  study  of  the  children 
to  realize  what  their  natural  tendency 
would  be  and  what  they  would  come  to 
if  left  untrained  in  the  city.  They 
would  incite  real  enemies  of  society. 
They  are  American  children,  most  of 
them  orphans,  or  at  least  motherless. 
Some  are  the  children  of  parents  with 
bad  habits  or  dead  ambitions.  In  some 
cases  the  father  contributes  something 
for  the  child's  support.  All  stand  alike 
at  the  home — the  only  desire  there  being 
to  weed  out  the  evil  in  character  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  start  these  little  fellows  on  the 
way  to  good  citizenship.  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  said  one  thing  which  struck  me 
forcibly.  She  was  speaking  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  motherless  and  father¬ 
less  children.  You  may  take  two  fam¬ 
ilies  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  two  twin  sisters 
marry  twin  brothers.  There  arc  the 
same  number  of  children  in  each  fam¬ 
ily.  In  one  case  the  father  dies  and  in 
the  other  the  mother.  Which  children 
will  have  the  better  chance  to  grow  up 
with  good  character  and  service?  The 
one  with  the  mother  influence  every 
time.  I  think  the  Salvation  Army  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  fact  that  the  motherless 
children  are  in  greatest  need  of  help, 
and  that  it  is  the  loss  of  the  mother  feel¬ 
ing  that  is  hardest  to  make  good. 

There  is  one  little  experiment  going 
on  at  Cherry  Tree  Home  which  might 
keep  a  man  thinking  for  a  good  while, 
hour  small  plots  of  corn  are  planted 
side  by  side  with  conditions  of  seed  and 
planting  alike.  On  one  stable  manure 
was  used,  and  on  the  next  a  combination 
of  chemicals  giving  about  the  same  plant 
food  value  as  the  manure.  On  the  next 
plot  no  plant  food  was  used,  but  the 
most  thorough  hoeing  has  been  done, 
while  on  the  next  plot  nothing  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  soil  and  practically  nothing 


has  been  done  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 
And  you  ought  to  see  the  difference  in 
favor  of  elbow  grease!  If  anything  the 
chemicals  seem  ahead  of  the  manure, 
though  it  is  a  close  call.  When  it  comes 
to  the  value  of  the  hoe — a  blind  man 
could  sec  it.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  useful  to  keep  before  these  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  hot  working  days  than 
this  evidence  of  the  value  of  labor.  Of 
course  these  children  are  like  all  others 
— from  six  to  70  years.  It  is  great  fun 
to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed, 
because  hope  is  large  and  faith  has  no 
sweat  or  dirt  on  her  face.  It  is  not 
quite  so  bad  to  pull  out  the  first  crop 
of  weeds,  but  as  crop  after  crop  of  the 
rascals  come  marching  on  like  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  army  the  tendency  to  say 
“IV  hat's  the  use?”  and  quit  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  fighting 
against  these  three  words  is  the  great 
life  conflict  for  character. 

I  asked  Captain  Benjamin  bow  long 
they  keep  these  children  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  them.  They  are  fit  to  go 
“when  they  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar 
After  all  that  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
character.  When  a  child  knows  about 
the  history  and  possibilities  of  a  sweat- 
stained  dollar  you  can  begin  to  trust  him 
out  in  the  world.  Man  usually  goes 
wrong  in  his  hunt  for  a  dishonest  dol¬ 
lar  or  in  his  desire  to  spend  it  foolishly. 
Usually  when  the  children  are  about  14 
places  are  found  for  them  on  good 
farms,  and  they  are  prepared  to  give 
good  service.  I  wish  that  more  people 
could  realize  what  the  Salvation  Army 
is  doing  in  such  schools.  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  more  patriotic  service  which 
men  and  women  can  render  than  this 
saving  of  motherless  city  children.  John 
Randolph  was  once  asked  to  aid  a  fund 
for  helping  the  Greeks  obtain  their  in¬ 
dependence:  His  answer  was:  “The 

Greeks  are  at  your  door!”  The  needy 
and  poor  and  those  crying  for  moral 
help  are  at  your  door,  in  front  of  your 
comfortable  farm  home.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  the  glory  of  every 
well-intended  life  that  some  little  sacri¬ 
fice  has  been  made  to  help  those  who, 
like  Captain  Benjamin,  are  transplant¬ 
ing  the  little  city  seedlings  so  that  they 
will  bear  good  fruit. 

Medicine  in  Weeds. — The  other  day 
while  I  was  in  the  city,  our  folks  tele¬ 
phoned  in  that  I  was  to  bring  out  a 
package  of  “Dog  grass.”  Some  one  was 
sick,  and  this  grass  had  been  prescribed. 
“Dog  grass!”  This  was  repeated  over 
and  over,  but  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake  until  we  hunted  it  up  in 
the  United  States  Dispensatory.  There 
we  found  that  “Dog  grass”  is  the  same 
as  our  old  friend,  “quack”  or  “crab” 
or  “witch”  or  “quitch.”  I  also  found 
that  it  is  a  remedy  for  certain  trou¬ 

bles.  So  I  went  out  and  bought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  “grass,”  which  was  simply 
hay  made  from  this  weed  and  chopped 
or  ground  fine.  Here  for  years  l  had 
been  pulling  this,  weed  out  of  our  straw¬ 
berries  and  throwing  it  away  and  had 
now  come  to  the  point  of  paying  at  the 

rate  of  over  $600  a  ton  for  it.  We 

stand  ready  to  supply  several  tons  to 
those  who  want  it  at  much  less  than  I 
paid.  This  incident  led  me  to  look 

up  the  properties  of  some  other  weeds. 
Ragweed  1  find  not  only  gets  hold  of 
potash  for  us,  but  is  used  for  coughs 
or  throat  trouble.  Smartweed  is  used 
as  medicine  and  our  old  friend  “puss- 
ley”  not  only  aids  in  kidney  and  similar 
troubles,  but  is  very  useful  in  cases 
of  scurvy.  Our  boys  may  have  greater 
respect  for  these  pests  now  that  they 
know  their  useful  qualities,  but  I  doubt 
it.  If  any  sufferer  wants  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  pulling  cure  he  may  get 
down  in  my  garden  and  berry  patch 
and  fully  test  the  merits  of  pulling 
“Dog  grass”  and  “pussley.”  The  exer¬ 
cise  will  help  him  if  the  weeds  do  not. 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  picking 
Carman  peaches  for  sale  August  3.  A 
few  trees  hurt  by  the  borers  ripened 
earlier  than  this.  They  have  not  looked 
right  all  Summer,  and  we  should  have 
taken  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  off.  We 
let  it  stay  and  it  ripened  early.  After 
maturing  their  crop  these  trees  now  be¬ 
gin  to  shake  themselves.  They  take 
on  a  darker  color  and  are  making  good 
growth.  I  often  notice  peach  trees 
which  act  in  a  most  unaccountable  way. 
Our  crop  of  Carmans  could  hardly  be 
better  from  four-year-old  trees.  The 
fruit  hangs  in  great  masses  and  turns 
a  dark  crimson  in  the  sun.  T  have 
never  trimmed  these  trees  at  all,  and 
they  have  made  long  slender  limbs, 
and  a  high  top.  The  weight  of  fruit 
has  brought  these  long  limbs  to  the 
ground  till  the  tree  looks  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  a  green  mound  about  five 
feet  high  with  a  wide  strip  of  bright 
red  all  around  it.  Yet  only  one  small 
bough  in  the  entire  orchard  has  been 
broken  off.  These  long  slender  limbs 
swaying  in  the  wind  have  held  their 


fruit,  while  the  shorter  and  stocky 
boughs  on  pruned  trees  have  shaken 
off  considerable  of  their  crop.  I  think 
this  crop  of  Carman  peaches  has  con¬ 
vinced  everyone  who  has  seen  it  of 
the  possibilities  of  mulch  culture.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  Carman  is 
one  of  the  varieties  particularly  suited 
to  this  method  at  its  best.  These  bril¬ 
liant  peaches  catch  the  eye  of  custom¬ 
ers,  and  our  crop  has  been  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  After  all,  the  Elberta  is  the 
great  commercial  peach.  People  know 
it  and  demand  it.  While  I  consider  it 
decidedly  inferior  to  several  other  good 
varieties  there  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact  that  people  demand  Elberta.  Our 
Carmans  came  on  the  market  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Delaware  Elbertas  and  I 
find  that  any  white  peach  must  be  A 
No.  1  to  hold  its  own.  As  we  raise  it 
Carman  is  a  red  peach !  A  western 
man  tells  me  that  this  experience  with 
Elberta  ought  to  show  me  how  people 
in  many  western  towns  regard  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  He  claims  that  his  cus¬ 
tomers  regard  Ben  Davis  as  my  cus¬ 
tomers  do  Elberta,  and  that  they  de¬ 
mand  old  Ben  in  preference  to  others. 

I  am  glad  I  don’t  have  to  raise  fruit 
for  them.  .  .  .  We  began  seeding 
Crimson  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn 
August  9.  I  waited  for  a  shower  be¬ 
fore  starting.  In  the  moist  warm 
ground  the  clover  will  show  itself  in 
48  hours.  If  anyone  doubt  the  power 
of  clover  and  turnips  to  help  a  crop 
he  should  see  our  cornfield.  There 
were  places  all  over  it  where  the  clover 
was  thin  to  start  with,  and  dried  out 
in  March.  A  stranger  can  find  these 
places  by  looking  at  the  corn,  for  there 
the  crop  is  smaller  and  lighter  colored. 
While  the  ball  growth  of  clover  alone 
will  far  more  than  pay  cost  of  seed 

and  labor  the  Spring  growth  will  dou¬ 
ble  the  value.  VVe  have  corn  on  one 

part  of  the  hill  where  there  was  no 

clover,  and  I  know  how  much  fertilizer 
was  required  to  bring  this  corn  up  to 
the  other.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  say  too  much  about  the  value  of 
these  manurial  crops — especially  those 
which  bring  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  This 
note  from  a  woman  in  Connecticut 
who  is  obliged  to  work  such  land  as 

she  has  by  proxy  is  to  the  point : 

'Plils  morning  I  walked  through  a  piece 
of  cow  pens  sown  according  to  your  advice 
sent  in  a  letter  several  years  ago.  I  did 
not  report  upon  my  first  trial,  because) 
things  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all  as  I 
bad  planned.  Hut  I  did  have  some  cow 
peas  sowed  and  plowed  under  before  sow¬ 
ing  to  grass.  It  was  the  second  season 
before  my  not  wholly  successful  handling 
of  the  piece  showed  definite  results,  and 
not  till  this  year  have  I  been  able  to  re¬ 
peat  the  trial.  But  I  was  able  to  point 
out,  in  all  the  surrounding  Timothy,  where 
the  cow  peas  grew  best  on  that  first  piece, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  man  who  does  our 
farm  work,  and  who  sowed  cow  peas  at  that 
first  planting,  took  a  decided  interest  in  this 
season’s  work,  and  rather  boasts  of  bow 
well  they  look.  As  he  has  plenty  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  to  use  on  his  own  land  he. 
was  In  the  habit  of  merely  shaking  bis 
head  over  Timothy  on  our  farm,  saying  wo 
could  not  grow  grass  without,  keeping  stock 
on  our  farm — refusing,  of  course,  to  sell 
me  a  pound  from  his  own  barnyard. 

A.  M.  T. 

It  was  hard  for  her  to  get  anyone  to 
sow  cow  peas  and  plow  them  under 
properly.  You  see  prejudice  is  strong 
and  it  is  hard  for  many  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  is  said  about  clover  or  cow 
peas.  I  knew  that  if  those  cow  peas 
could  be  made  to  grow,  and  were  then 
plowed  under  that  the  grass  coming 
after  them  would  be  obliged  to  show 
where  they  went.  Of  all  the  crops  I 
have  ever  tried  the  cow  pea  gives  surer 
and  quicker  results  in  manurial  value 
than  any  other.  It  decays  rapidly  and 
seems  to  gather  a  vast  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  dhe  only  objection  we  have  to 
cow  peas  is  that  the  crop  requires  the 
entire  growing  season  and  occupies  the 
ground  when  corn,  potatoes  or  similar 
things  could  be  grown.  It  is  too  much 
of  a  job  to  plow  our  soil  and  we  do 
better  to  grow  a  salable  crop  through 
tbe  Summer  and  follow  with  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips.  If  one  has  the  soil 
and  will  spare  tbe  time  a  crop  of  cow 
peas  plowed  under  makes  tbe  finest 
fitting  for  potatoes,  strawberries  or 
grass  seeding.  h.  w.  c. 
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lOur  “Cyclone”  threo  stroke  self  feed  hay  press  I 
Its  the  latest,  most  powerful  anil  most  HUclentl 
Ipross  on  the  market.  Each  eirclo  of  tho  team! 
Ipresses  in  three  charges.  The  self  feed  auto-l 
ImatlcaUr  puts  the  hay  down  to  tho  bottom! 
lof  tho  bale  chamber.  These  two  Improvements! 
■  wonderfully  i  ncroaso  capacity  of  I 

lour  presses.  Write  today  forclrcnlarl 

land  prices. jfLX?S?,„;./|l»’l vo  days’  free  trlal.F 
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press  has. 
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Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  J'arts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  II.  CANFIELD.l 
202  VVost  Nowell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Jacobson  Gasoline  Engines 


Portable 

Sawing, 

Lighting, 

Spraying 

and 


Pumping 
Outfits; 
Air  or 
Water 
Cooled. 


See  the  New  Jacobson  Air  Cooled  Engines 
at  tbe  New  York  State  Fair. 

Write  for  catalogue,  stating  horse  power 
desired  and  for  what  purpose  used. 

331  W.  Water  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Choose  Steam 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

LefTel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “tho  old  reliabloH.’* 

They  servo  everywhere— 
ninny  places  where  now 
■tyle  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 
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SticKney  Gasoline  Engines 


to  16 
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ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  lank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_ _  in  —  Stickney ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
IV e  haOe  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  roorkmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarcn  St.,  Boston.  Mas*. 
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The  WAGON  to  BUY 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  waqoanls 

Your  nililr/.l  on  >  poil.1  nlll  bring,  you  fro*  (mining. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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STAR 


LITTER  A  FEED  CARRIERS 

Save  Half  the 
Stable  Work 


Our  new  malleable  iron  Star  Carrier  is  going 
into  hundreds  of  stables  and  barns. 

“Better  Than  a  Hired  Man” 

it  runs  on  cable  or  rigid  track,  with  auto¬ 
matic  dump  and  return.  We  want  to  show 
you  what  a  world  of  labor  and  time  it  saves. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  barn  plan,  wo  will  draw 
plan  to  scale,  and  submit  free  estimate,  and 
will  also  send  you  complete  catalogue,  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Star  Outfit  is  fn  every  way  the  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  Rood  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onrcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjnnt  trifling  differouces  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  havo  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yobker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  believe  that  the  New  York  farmers’  institutes 
this  year  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  Prof.  Pearson’s 
plan  to  conduct  them  himself.  The  institute  system 
has  come  to  be  a  great  movement,  and  can  be  made 
very  useful.  Let  New  York  farmers  give  all  the 
help  they  can  to  the  farmers’  institutes  this  year. 

* 

The  primary  electron  for  nominating  candidates 
was  tried  in  Kansas  and  Illinois.  If  you  go  by  what 
the  daily  papers  say  this  method  of  nominating  proved 
a  failure.  We  have  learned  not  to  depend  on  these 
papers  for  facts.  We  go  to  the  farmers,  and  they 
tell  us  that  the  primary  is  the  greatest  political  help 
they  have  struck  yet.  If  we  had  it  in  New  York  this 
year  Gov.  Hughes  would  poll  90  per  cent  tire  Re¬ 
publican  votes — and  the  polit  ical  bosses  know  it ! 

* 

.  You  will  see  from  the  article  on  the  next  page  how 
that  Long  Island  Produce  Exchange  is  working.  The 
farmers  at  Orient  sold  their  potatoes  first.  They  had 
to  get  the  potatoes  out  early  to  make  room  for  the 
second  crop.  They  took  less  for  their  potatoes  than 
the  dealers  offered  because  they  knew  what  would 
happen  if  they  went  back  on  the  Exchange.  The 
growers  at  other  points  should  follow  this  lead  and 
stick  to  the  Exchange.  Don’t  let  it  be  said  that  Long 
Island  farmers  can  be  bought  at  the  price  of  potatoes. 

* 

That  is  a  very  sensible  article  on  sheep  raising — 
page  663;  There  ought  to  be  more  sheep  on  our 
castern  farms.  The  great  drawback  lias  been  danger 
from  dogs  and  a  strange  prejudice  which  lias  existed 
against  the  sheep.  We  think  this  is  now  passing 
away.  The  plan  of  running  sheep  in  a  rotation  with 
oats,  potatoes  and  grass  is  worth  thinking  about.  It 
would  be  air  easy  way  to  harvest  the  hay  crop.  Witli 
suitable!  potato  machinery  one  man  with  help  in 
planting  and  digging  could  dxj  most  of  the  work.  In 
our  latitude  we  should  add  corn  to  the  rotation — 
before  potatoes — sowing  clover  or  rye  and  rape  in  the 
com  for  Fall  pasture,  and  rye  after  potatoes  for 
Spring  pasture:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
who  have  tried  such  a  rotation. 

* 

The  mosquito  pool  pictured  on  our  first  page  con¬ 
tains  a  surface  of  1894  square  feet.  After  dipping 
here  and  there  and  counting  the  larva.*  it  was  calciu 
lated  that  this  pool  contained  10,6:16,704  “wiggters,” 
or  6,616  to  each  foot  of  area!  That  does  very  well 
even  for  New  Jersey.  A  few  pools  left  undrained 
or  without  oil  on  the  surface  will  stock  an  entire 
county.  On  the  next  page  our  Long  Island  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  how  the  community  tried  draining  the 
marshes.  This  worked  well  until  a  high  tide  came 
and  Idled  the  breeding  pools.  Then,  just  as  we  have 
tried  to  explain,  there  came  a  pest  of  mosquitoes. 
The  eggs  that  were  laid  in  these  low  places  hatched 
and  the  water  permitted  the  “wigglers-”  to  mature. 
If,  after  this  high  tide,  sonic  one  could  have  gone 
over  the  marsh  filling  the  holes  or  pouring  oil  on 
the  water  most  of  the  mosquitoes  could  not  have 
developed. 

* 

President  Roosevelt  has  finally  appointed  that 
commission  to  investigate  agricultural  conditions.  It 
is  a  strong  commission,  including  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey 
of  Cornell,  President  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester, 
Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa  and  Walter  Page,  of  New 
York.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  commission 
will  really  dig  down  to  the  core  of  things  and  tell 


us  why  boys  leave  the  farm  and  many  farmers  be¬ 
come  discouraged.  As  a  part  of  their  work  they 
should  go  right  into  the  country  among  tenants,  mort¬ 
gaged  farmers  and  others  who  are  not  prosperous,  and 
get  them  to  give  in  their  own  way  their  own  reasons 
foi  their  present  condition.  Let  the  commission  also 
interview  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
city  life  who  have  left  the  farm,  and  ask  them 
why  they  did  so.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  base  con¬ 
clusions  entirely  upon  such  reports,  yet,  after  all,  the 
true  scat  of  the  disease  will  be  found  in  this  way. 
The  prosperous  and  well-to-do  and  the  so-called 
thinkers  can  give  valuable  testimony  in  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  sort,  but  the  true  cry  of  the  troubled 
should  also  be  heard.  This  commission  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  and  publish  it.  Later 
reports  state  that  Dr.  Bailey  declines  to  serve,  being 
unable  to  take  the  time  needed  from  his  other  duties. 

* 

By  this  time  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  fertilizer  hold-up  in  Ohio.  The  Smith 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company  secured  an  injunction 
restraining  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results  of  analyses.  'Phis  company  claims 
that  it  is  the  victim  of  prejudice;  in  fact  they  openly 
accuse  Secretary  Calvert  of  the  State  Board  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  injure  them.  Now  if  they  came  into  this 
fight  with  a  clean  record  they  might  have  some 
standing  before  the  farmers  who  buy  fertilizers.  The 
States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  adjoin  Ohio,  and  this  Smith  Company  has 
sold  fertilizers  in  all  of  them.  There  is  no  prejudice 
or  '•onspiracy  against  the  company  in  any  of  these 
States,  and  if  their  goods  are  what  they  should  be 
the  reports  of  these  four  State  Chemists  would  lie 
like  a  certificate  of  character.  In  every  one  of  these 
States  the  fertilizers  manufactured  by  the  Smith 
Company  made  a  poor  showing — in  some  cases  the 
poorest  of  any  recorded  in  the  bulletins.  What  can 
they  expect  to  gain  by  holding  up  the  State  Board 
and  delaying  the  publication  of  these  figures?  It 
would  be  an  advantage  for  them  to  play  for  time 
and  make  settlements  and  collections  before  these 
figures  are  known  to  the  public.  Suppose  you  had 
bought  10  tons  of  fertilizer  on  a  definite  guarantee. 
The  State  comes  around  and  shows  that  several 
samples  of  the  same  brand  which  you  bought  run  be¬ 
low  the  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  $6  or  more  per  ton. 
You  would  naturally  feel  that  there  was  $60  or  more 
coming  to  you.  Yrou  would  be  justified  in  claiming 
that  the  figures  endorsed  by  the  State  made  a  fair 
basis  for  settlement!  Take  the  figures  wc  have 
printed  from  Indiana.  They  show  that  when  these 
brands  which  they  represent  were  handled  the  agent 
did  not  deliver,  and  the  farmer  did  not  receive  the 
plant  food  which  was  paid  for.  It  is  right  that  the 
State-  reports  should  make  a  fair  basis  for  settlement, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  agents  realize 
this  and  refuse  to  settle  until  the  Ohio  fit  arcs  are 
published.  The  Smith  Company  must  realize  that  it 
cannot  hold  up  the  State  of  Ohio  forever.  Sooner 
or  later  these  figures  will  be  published;  and  the  story 
they  tell  will  make  the  final  blow  all  the  harder. 

* 

The  newspaper  story  faker  is  at  work  again.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  sent  a  long  article  about  “Abra¬ 
ham  Adams,”  of  Idaho,  who  has  out-Burbanked 
Luther  Burbank  by  originating  a  variety  of  wheat, 
which  yields  100  bushels  per  acre.  Strange  to  say, 
such  wild  stories  are  printed  in  many  papers.  The 
Connecticut  Farmer  printed  this  one  as  a  first-page 
article!  In  Colorado  some  enterprising  fakers  arc 
selling  an  old  undesirable  wheat  as  “Alaska,”  and 
charging  $r>  a  pound  or  $20  a  bushel.  Prof.  Olin,  of 
Colorado,  has  exposed  this  fraud : 

Suffice  to  8ii y  now,  Egyptian-,  Seven  Headed  Mummy,  or 
Alaska  wheat  ((lie  various  names  liy  which  it  is  known) 
is  a  soft  Spring  wheat,  not  desirable  to  Colorado  millers 
and  where  grown  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  tills  State, 
will  he  discounted  or  docked  in  price  by  Colorado  millers. 
Instead  of  being  a  very  desirable  wheat  for  milling  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  since  it  '-as  high  starch  eon- 
lent  and  low  gluten  content  of  poor  quality.  Farmers  are 
warned  to  avoid  this  wheat  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

Another  evident  fake  is  a  letter  from  “Mrs.  Mary 
Bennett,”  of  Mexico.  We  expect  to  see  this  letter 
going  the  rounds.  Mrs.  Bennett  tells  how  she  sat 
under  a  tree  and  let  the  “Department  of  Improvement” 
do  all  the  work  and  pay  her  $1,281.76  in  gold  for 
the  fruit  on  five  acres  of  bananas.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  $1.76  was  put  in  gold,  but  that  is  a  small 
matter.  Mary  writes: 

While  I  am  away  down  in  Mexico  I  do  not  want  my 
friends  who  read  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  to  think  that  I  am  out 
of  the  world,  or  have  no  business  opportunities,  for  I  am 
making  more  money  now  than  i  ever  did  in  my  life. 

No,  Mary,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  yon  have 
"business  opportunities,”  hut  we  don’t  care  to  share 
them.  You  ought  to  go  to  housekeeping  with  “Ab¬ 
raham  Adams,”  the  100-bushel  wheat  man ! 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  feeling  against  State- 
Senator  Owen  Cassidy  in  his  home  district.  The 
Tompkins  County  Republican  Committee  has  asked 
him  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate.  Last  March  dele¬ 
gates  from  Tompkins  were  elected  and  told  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  secure  Mr.  Cassidy’s  renomina¬ 
tion.  Now  the  committee  resolves: 

Whereas,  since  the  holding  of  such  county  convention 
circumstances  have  arisen  which,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
committee,  have  materially  changed  conditions  and  altered 
the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  voters 
in  this  county  upon  the  question  of  the  Senatorial  muni¬ 
tion. 

These  “circumstances”arc  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  uprising  of  plain  country  people.  The  noli- 
ticians  know  that  while  they  handle  the  wires,  the 
people  handle  the  votes.  Public  sentiment  has  forced 
this  action  regarding  Mr.  Cassidy.  Another  man 
named  in  our  black  list,  Senator  Horace  White,  has 
lent  his  name  to  act  as  a  foil  against  the  renomina¬ 
tion  of  Gov.  Hughes.  He  will  find  that  this  is  the 
worst  year  he  could  pick  out  for  trying  to  fool  the 
farmers  of  central  New  York. 

* 

“I  do  not  understand  hozu  any  patriotic  man  in  any 
party  can  be  indifferent  when  the  forces  that  control 
political  machinery  arc  attempting  to  deprive  the 
Empire  State  of  the  privilege  of  another  term  of 
such  service.” 

That  sentence  from  a  man  in  Central  New  York 
states  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  farmers  without 
regard  to  party.  We  advocate  the  renomination  of 
Gov.  Hughes.  The  farmers  furnish  the  votes  which 
gives  the  party  any  chance  of  electing  its  ticket,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  decide-  upon  the  candidates. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  election,  but  simply 
urging  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Hughes.  All  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations,  must 
see  the  advantage  of  strong  and  independent  action, 
especially  in  selecting  candidates-.  We  care  nothing 
about  party  lines  when  the  ultimate  good  of  farmers 
is  to  be  considered,  and  we  stand  ready  to  support 
any  man  of  any  party  who  will  be  most  likely  to 
obtain  for  the  people  of  New  York  an  honest  primary 
elections  law  and  other  measures  which  will  give 
farmers  a  fairer  chance.  Just  now  the  first  great 
struggle  comes  over  the  renomination  of  Mr. Hughes. 
The  light  is  between  a  few  influential  politicians  and 
tl  c  great  body  of  plain  farmers  who  provide  the 
voting  strength  for  the  party.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Hughes  received  749,002  votes  and  Mr.  Hears!  681,106. 
In  New  York  City  alone  Mr.  Hearst  polled  668,530 
against  271,463  for  Mr.  Hughes.  Leaving  out  the 
vote  of  a  dozen  cities  in  the  Stale,  and  the  voters  in 
struggle  comes  over  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
over  160,000  majority!  The  farmers  who  did  this 
have  a  right  to  say  who  shall-  be  the  candidate  of 
their  party,  since  they  must  elect  him.  We  have 
made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  State.  Except  in  half 
a  dozen  counties,  particularly  where  the  Wadsworths 
are  strong,  the  sentiment  among  farmers  is  over¬ 
whelming  for  the  Governor.  As  stated’  last  week, 
Mr.  Hughes  is  no  longer  the  idoL  of  these  farmers, 
because  they  remember  his  actions  in  the  Dawley  case, 
but  they  realize  that  lie-  more  than  any  other  man 
in  his  party  just  now  stands  for  the  things  which 
New  York  needs.  The  farmers  should  not  be 
frightened  because  a  few  politicians  make  a  loud 
noise  at  this  time:  The  country  people  have  the 
votes,  and  they  only  need  to  let  their  choice  be  known 
in  order  to  dominate  their  party.  They  must  move 
quickly  and  strongly  if  at  all.  The  farmers  of  New 
York  cannot  do  better  service  than  to  force  the. 
nomination  of  clean  and  independent  men  from  the 
Governor  down.  They  never  had  such  a  chance  to 
make  their  true  power  felt  as  is  given  them  right  now. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  hard  to  cure  a  genuine  ease  of  Alfalfa  fever. 

Thebe  are  some  good  replies  to  that  hay  fever  sufferer. 

No  use  talking — the  sheep  is  gaining  once  more  in  the 
Enst. 

Do  your  own  purl  right  before  you  linil  fault  with 
ot  hers. 

What  about  the  man  who  lias  to  stop  at  this  busy 
season  and  cut  fuel  ? 

Don't  ever  brag  to  your  neighbors  about  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  Alfalfa. 

IIbrk  is  a  sound  bit  of  advice  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  : 
“Don’t  make  use  of  baby's  stomach  for  purposes  of  punish¬ 
ment  or  reward.” 

IIow  you  must  love  the  fertilizer  dealer  to  pay  him  18 
cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  when  clover  stands  ready  to 
make-  you  a  present  of  it. 

We  do  not  remember  any  such  “spotty”"  season  as 
this  one.  Some  localities  have  nearly  burned  up.  while  a 
few  miles  away  there  have  been  abundant  crops. 

This  London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  in  discussing  the  use 
of  waste  from  an  acetylene  gas  machine  for  fertilizer,  says 
that  it  should  never  he  put  on  potatoes,  as  it  gives  a 
strong  and  unpleasant  taste  to  the  tubers:  As  it  is 
mostly  lime  it  Mill  also  increase  the  scab. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Three  persons  were  killed  end  four  badly 
injured  when  ilie  engine  of  a  San  Francisco  passenger 
train  was  derailed  12  miles  east  of  imboden,  Ark.,  August 
7.  ..  .  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Company  by  its  counsel  pleaded  guillv  to  rebating  August 
7.  and  was  assessed  a  fine  of  $7,000  bv  Judge  Bethea  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at,  Chicago.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  proved  that  a,  bonus  paid  by  the  railroad  to  the 
Garden  City  Sugar  and  Land  Company  of  Garden  City, 
Kan.,  was  in  effect  a  rebate.  The'  railroad  company, 
through  its  industrial  department,  offered  the  Garden  City 
concern  a  bonus  of  $50,000  for  locating  on  its  line.  This 
bonus  was  to  lie  paid  as  freight  was  shipped,  and  a  year 
ago  the  sugar  and  land  company  bad  paid  822,000  in 
freight  charges  and  had  received  $11,000  of  its  bonus. 
It  was  by  this  arrangement  that  the  scheme  came  under 
the  ban  of  the  inter-State  commerce  and  Elkins  laws. 
The  decision  does  not,  it  is  stated,  affect:  the  paying  of 
legitimate  bonuses  to  assist  new  industries.  .  .  .  ‘  Short¬ 

age  of  ready  cash,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  English 
shareholders  to  freeze  out  American  Interests  and  alleged 
mismanagement  are  among  the  various  reasons  given  for 
the  application  filed  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  8,  for 
a  receiver  for  (lie  Plllsbury-Washburn  Flour  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Minneapolis.  None  of  the  mills  or  elevators 
of  the  company  will  close  down  because  of  the  receivership 
proceedings.  Tim  estimated  assets  of  the  ,1’iilsburv- 
Washburn  and  allied  companies  are  $15,000,000.  The 
unsecured  liabilities  are  $5,000,000  and  the  secured  lia¬ 
bilities  $4,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  the  concern  is  in  the  shape  of  notes  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $125,000.  Large  and  small  banks  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  principally  in  the  West 
and  Northwest,  are  among  the  creditors.  ...  A 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  in  Nebraska  has  been 
returned  to  the  public  domain  since?  the  prosecution  of 
I  be  land  fraud  cases  has  been  in  progress.  The  filings 
have  been  cancelled  and  the  illegal  fences  pulled  down, 

I  he  land  reverting  to  the  public  and  is  now  subject  to 
homestead.  Suits  were  brought  against  98  defendants  for 
illegal  fencing  and  decrees  were  obtained  against  all  of 
them.  Fifty-eight  criminal  suits  are  still  pending.  Twenty- 
eight  criminal  cases  have  been  tried  and  convictions  ob¬ 
tained  in  24  of  the  cases.  .  .  .  Three  men  were  killed, 

two  probably  fatally  wounded  and  12  others  hurt  in  an 
attack  August  9  on  a  Louisville  and  Nashville  train  that 
was  carrying  strike  breakers  under  guard  of  the  State 
militia  to  the  mines  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail¬ 
road  Company  in  Bibb  county,  Ala.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a 

tenement  house  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  caused  the 
death  of  four  children  August  10.  ...  A  Are  believed 

to  have  been  incendiary  destroyed  six  large  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  Greenbaum  Distillery  at  Midway,  Wood¬ 
ford  county,  Ky„  August  (!,  containing  47,500  barrels  of 
whisky,  burned  several  negro  cottages,  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  trestle  and  two  county  bridges  and  threatened  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  or  Midway.  The  actual  property 
loss  was  at  least  $500,000,  partly  insured.  The  loss  to 
the  Government  in  the  destruction  of  whisky  in  bond, 
amounting  to  2,300,000  gallons,  will  be  $2,500,000.  .  . 

Great  forest  fires  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  the  first  week 
in  August  resulted  in  many  fatalities  and  heavy  property 
loss.  The  loss  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Bass  Company,  owning 
mines  at  Coal  Creek  and  Fernie  and  Michel,  is  $200,000  : 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  loss  is  $200,000,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  $250,000  and  the  lumber  companies  not 
less  than  $1,000,000.  The  oss  t.o  the  city  of  Fernie  is 
not  less  than  $2,000,000.  More  corest  fires  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sullivan  and  Kimberly  were  reported  August  11,  anil 
there  was  danger  of  the  latter  town  being  destroyed.  .  .  . 

Six  passengers  and  two  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Premier 
lost  their  lives  when  that  vessel  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  at:  Warren’s  landing,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  August  0.  The  fire  started  in  the  engine-room 
of  the  steamer  during  the  night  and  spread  so  rapidly 
that  many  of  the  38  passengers  aboard  had  only  a  moment 
to  escape.  Those  who  did  so  leaped  overboard.  The  vic¬ 
tims  were  either  smothered  or  burned  to  death  in  their 
berths.  Fire  from  the  burning  vessel  soon  ignited  the 
piers  and  buildings  of  the  landing  at  the  trading  post,  and 
though  the  traders  and  their  men  fought  hard,  most  of  tin* 
post  is  in  ruins.  .  .  .  Eight  men  were  killed  and  more 

Ilian  a  score  injured  in  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  the 
York  Rolling  Mill,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  at  York,  Pa..  August  19.  Buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  were  rocked  and  windows  were  broken 
in  houses  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Large  pieces  of  steel 
and  iron  were  hurled  In  all  directions,  some  alighting  in 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  building,  a  brick  and 
wooden  structure,  is  a  complete  wreck.  .  .  .  Three 

men  were  killed,  seven  were  injured  so  seriously  Unit  their 
deaths  are  expected  momentarily  and  a  score,  including 
passengers  and  members  of  the  train  crews,  were  hurt  in 
a  head-on  collision  of  limited  cars  on  the  Western  Ohio 
Traction  Company’s  line  nine  miles  north  of  Piqua,  <).. 
August  10.  A  misunderstanding  of  meeting  orders,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  seldom  used  country  switch  was  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  meeeting  point  because  of  tin*  southbound  ear 
being  overdue,  is  blamed  for  the  collision.  Both  cars 
were  smashed  to  kindling  wood,  while  some  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  hurled  50  feet.  Others  were  pinned  in  t  he 
wreckage  and  only  one  man  of  the  30  aboard  the  two 
• a i\>  escaped  unhurt.  Not  one  of  the  injured  escaped 
without  a  broken  bone,  while  many  of  those  who  are  not 
fatally  injured  will  be  maimed  for  life. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Official  call  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  National  Irrigation  Congress  lias  fust  been  issued. 
This  year’s  session  is  to  lie  held  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
from  September  29  to  October  3,  inclusive. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Missouri  has  had  an 
honored  career  of  half  a  century,  holding  two  regular 
meetings  each  year  during  that  time.  In  1907,  however,  it 
became  necessary  to  reorganize  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  State  aid  and  the  new  organization  was  called  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  new  board 
will  continue  to  hold  two  meetings  a  year  one  during  the 
Summer  at  different  places  in  the  State  and  the  other 
in  the  Winter  at:  Columbia.  The  board  desires  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  W.  L.  Howard,  of  the  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  the  headquarters  established  at  Columbia,  the 
seat  of  the  State  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
Experiment  Station. 

A  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Purdue  (  Indiana)  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  giving  the  results  of  the  butter  scoring 
contests  for  July.  E.  L.  Martin,  of  New  Carlisle,  won  the 
highest  score,  9(1,  in  the  whole  milk  butter  contests,  and 
Miller,  Hall  &  Sleeth,  Alexandria,  obtained  the  best  score 
for  gathered  cream  and  dairy  butter.  94  iter  cent.  Chief 
defects  noticed,  according  to  C.  L.  Mitchell,  of  California. 
United  States  butter  expert,  were  sourness,  staleness  and 
uncleanliness.  The  next  educational  butter  contest  will 
he  held  September  10,  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair. 
Valuable  prize  cups  will  be  awarded  the  contestants  ob¬ 
taining  the  highest  scores.  Certificates  of  merit  will  be 
given  competitors  with  an  average  score  of  93  or  over  in 
the  whole  milk  class  and  91  and  over  in  the  gathered 
cream  and  dairy  butter  class. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  EXCHANGE. 

The  potatoes  from  Orient,  L.  I.,  are  nearly  all  sold  at 
l his  writing  (August  9)  and  prices  have  been  good  this 
'car,  averaging  $2  or  upwards  home  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
Exchange  has  handled  the  largest  part  of  them  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  local  buyers  offered  25  to  50  cents 
more  per  barrel  than  tin*  Exchange  could  clear.  Now  that 
is  n<>!  so  liaial  a  proposition  as  would  he  supposed,  be- 
ca use  a  large  pari  of  (he  farmers  refused  to  sell  their 
potatoes  to  the  dealers  at  any  price.  The  workmen  for 
•he  local  buyers  had  made  their  brags  that  they  could  buy 
any  of  the  fanners  for  five  cents,  but  if  was  only  a  brag. 
We  had  been  tied  up  to  the  dealers’  price  for  years,  ami 
had  to  take  just  what  they  laid  a  mind  to  offer  us.  and 
all  the  dealers  combined  to  pay  the  same  price.  Then  we 
had  another  problem  on  our  hands.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  owns  the  steamboat  lines,  and  they  put  on  a  boat 
and  take  it  off  just  according  to  the  whim  of  the  manager, 
and  an  independent  line  was  started  in  opposition  which 
the  farmers  insisted  should  be  patronized  regardless  of 
freight  rates.  The  new  boat  carried  stuff  for  .15  cents 
per  barrel  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  promptly  cut  down  to 


10  cents,  although  they  claimed  to  he  losing  money  at  the 
old  rate  of  20  cents.  The  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  has  not  made  a  success  of  it  either  for  themselves  or 
the  farmers,  as  the  old  line  thaf  they  bought  out  paid  1 2 
per  cent  on  their  stock  and  six  per  cent  on  the  bonds,  and 
gave  us  good  service  from  March  till  December.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  manager  sold  the  steamer  Montauk,  built  for  the 
route  and  an  economical  boat,  and  bought  some  second¬ 
hand  boats  that,  are  afraid  of  east  winds,  the  only  good 
boat  being  the  gliinnecock,  and  she  is  too  large  for  the 
route.  Then  in  the  next  place  we  had  the  opposition  of 
the  large  dealers  in  New  York,  who  we  heard  put  up 
$50,000  last  Spring  to  smash  the  Exchange.  Our  trust 
is  not  the  only  trust  by  any  means  but  a  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion  to  sell  their  own  products  without,  such  a  gang  of 
middlemen  to  feed  and  clothe.  Orient  farmers  while  they 
have  not  received  ns  much  as  they  would  to  have  sold 
to  the  local  dealers  this  year,  feel  that  the  prices  are 
more  than  they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no 
opposition.  If  the  rest  of  Ixmg  Island  will  slick  as  well  as 
Orient  has  the  Exchange  will  prove  a  success,  but  we  are 
only  one  station  out  of  1(1,  and  it  is  up  to  them  whether 
it  lives  or  dies.  Freedom  lias  always  been  the  price  of 
blood,  and  if  the  farmers  of  the  county  think  the  wealthy 
potato  dealers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  going  to  die 
a  natural  death  they  are  much  mistaken. 

AVe  have  had  a  drought  from  May  30  till  now.  My  next 
door  neighbor  and  I  •planted  each  about  12  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes.  We  used  about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  planted 
alwut  the  same  time,  bought  some  of  our  seed  together 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  spent  more  for  help.  He  has  dug 
about  700  barrels.  I  have  dug  about  400.  At  the  price 
1  his  year  it  means  a  difference  of  $000  in  favor  of  the  good 
farmer,  and  enough  to  pay  the  fertilizer  bill  of  either  of 
us,  and  it  all  lies  in  the  judgment  of  a  man’s  mind.  Just 
what  I  shall  do  different  another  year  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
shall  plant  deeper  and  bill  up  more.  1  think  my  potatoes 
were  too  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  the  old  theory 
of  flat  cultivation  for  dry  weather  is  exploded  with  me. 

Life  is  a  continual  disappointment  anyway,  but  we  must 
not  let  a  little  thing  like  that  trouble  us,  or  else  we  will 
he  unhappy.  We  did  a  whole  lot  of  ditching  for  mosqui¬ 
toes  last  Spring,  and  thought  we  were  having  great  suc¬ 
cess,  for  we  did  not  have  any  (ill  July  20,  and  we  need 
not  have  had  those  except  for  carelessness.  The  tide 
came  up  on  t lie  last  full  moon  just  high  enough  to  (ill 
small  ponds  that  had  evaporated  during  the  drought,  and 
the  next  week  the  mosquitoes  were  (lying.  Mosquitoes  are 
good  for  a  case  of  swelled  head  and  nothing  else,  but  we 
are  going  to  work  again  next  Spring  and  will  organize  a 
thorough  system  of  inspection.  After  all  the  only  thing 
we  need  fear  from  failure  is  that  we  get  cold  foot. 

_ _  C.  L.  Y. 


DRAFT  HORSES  AND  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  prize  list  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  horse  show,  and  am  surprised  to 
find  the  draft  and  farm  horse  practically  eliminated.  There 
is  one  money  prize  of  $50  and  two  ribbons  for  best  display 
of  draft  and  delivery  horses  (just  what  they  mean  by 
delivery  horses  I  do  not  know)  and  the  same  premiums  for 
best  display  of  farm  horses.  There  is  no  class  for  pure¬ 
bred  Shires,  Clydes,  Percherons  or  Belgians.  To  be  sure 
(he  pure  draff  breeds  could  be  shown  in  the  above  collec¬ 
tion:,  but  a  display  would  mean  from  live  to  a  dozen 
horses ;  10  stalls  at  $4  each  would  be  $40.  With  railroad 
and  other  expenses  added  a  man  must  indeed  have  a  bank 
account  above  the  average  farmer  to  attempt  to  show 
under  those  conditions.  In  the  standard  bred  trotting 
••lass  they  offer  $030  premiums,  and  in  the  Hackney  class 
$050  premiums,  besides  harness  and  championship  classes 
amounting  to  probably  over  $2,000,  to  which  the  trotters 
and  Hackneys  would  be  eligible.  No  one  en  joys  seeing  the 
beautiful  high  steppers  put  through  their  paces  more  than 
the  writer.  We  doru’t  want  them  eliminated,  hut  why 
eliminate  the  draft  horse,  the  horse  that  furnishes  the 
motive  power  to  produce  feed  for  the  sporting  man  as  well 
as  for  bis  horses?  Our  "State  fair  is  supposed  to  he  an 
object  lesson  for  the  farmers.  Comparatively  few  farmers 
can  afford  or  care  to  own  a  horse  that  can  simply  run 
or  jump  some;  the  ability  of  a  team  to  step  high' is  of 
little  value  hauling  loads  over  our  country  roads  or  heavy 
machinery  about  our  billy  farms.  We  all  remember  bow 
the  barn  at  the  State  Fair  was  crowded  every  day  which 
contained  those  beautiful  ton  horses  two  years  ago.  Was 
there  ever  a  prettiep  sight  Ilian  those  12  or  15  aged  stal¬ 
lions  in  their  gaudy  dress  parading  the  show  ring?  We 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  the  farmer  and  bis  horse 
may  get  a  “square  deal”  at  bis  own  fair.  .1  \y  csildbii 


ORCHARDS  IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

I  am  spending  the  Summer  in  the  Ozarks,  among  vast 
peach  and  apple  orchards,  but  the  big  red  apple  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  the  May  1st  freeze 
having  practically  destroyed  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
crops.  The  permanent  value  of  nearly  all  the  trees  has 
been  sacrificed  one-half  or  more  by  planting  in  large 
holes  with  long  roots  laterally  spread  out.  The  rows 
show  marked  lack,  of  uniformity  in  size  of  trees,  and  the 
general  aspect  is  low  and  squatty  instead  of  tall,  vigor¬ 
ous,  well-rounded  heads.  A  great  majority  of  the  or¬ 
chards  seen  from  the  ears  show  entire  neglect,  a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  the  sod  method.  Of  course  there  are  many 
exceptions,  and  notably  t  Jin  t  of  Captain  Lincoln,  o'f 
Kenton  ville.  Ark.,  a  very  large  apple  grower.  I  was 

through  Ills  orchard  to-day  and  saw  a  tine  young  five- 

year-old  root-pruned  block  of  trees;  also  an  orchard  of 
several  thousand  15-year-old  trees  that  have  been  in 
clover  sod  for  four  years,  giving  regular  and  heavy 
crops  of  splendid  fruit.  It<>  Intends  to  plow  the  clover 
under  shallow  Ibis  Fall  and  cultivate  next  year.  I  could 
see  no  reason  for  this  extra  expense,  but  he  seems 
to  think  an  occasional  plowing  best.  The  orchard  lias 

been  mowed  several  times  each  season  and  clover  left 

where  it  fell.  The  trees  have  the  best  and  most  uni¬ 
form  crop  I  have  yet  seen.  The  captain  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  spraying  and’  lias  bad  excellent  success  with 
the  lime  and  Paris-green  dust  spray,  applied  with  a 
band  machine  from  a  wagon,  using  a  six-foot  conductor 
pipe.  He  also  uses  the  liquid  form.  The  peach  crop 
promised  to  be  fair,  but  showery  weather  developed 
brown  rot,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  lias  been  a  loss. 
Altogether  the  fruit  growers  are  considerably  discour¬ 
aged,  though  with  a  good  crop  next  year  arid  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  canneries  and  evaporators  that  are 
being  put  in  everywhere,  confidence  and  prosperity  will 
return.  The  climate  is  ideal  and  no  mosquitoes. 

H.  M.  STItI  NC1KBLLOW. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Potatoes  badly  blighted;  corn  bids  fair  for  a  big  crop. 
Short  crop  of  apples  in  this  locality;  the  same  can  be  said 
of  pea ra.  Very  little  other  fruit  grown  in  this  section. 

Mechnnicsville,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  W. 

Nearly  all  crops  are  short  in  our  section.  I  predict  for 
yellow  corn  three-fourths  of  a  crop ;  for  late  sugar  corn, 
lull  crop;  late  tomatoes,  one-half  crop.  Strawberry  plants 
set  very  poor.  Sweet  potatoes,  three-fourths  of  a  crop; 
cantaloupes,  poor  to  fair;  watermelons,  short;  grapes,  fair; 
apples,  very  wormy  hence  poor  and  short;  users  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  full  (pint a.  c.  J.  u. 

Merchant  ville,  N.  J. 

Weather  dry,  only  light  and  scattered  showers  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Wheal  but  little  over  half  a  crop.  Timothy  seed 
yielding  well,  and  Mammoth  clover  promises  well,  but  the 
small  Red  clover  seed  crop  will  probably  be  light.  Quite  a 
lot  of  Orchard  grass  seed  is  sown  here ;  the  yield  was 
good  this  year  and  good  prices  were  realized.  Corn  is  good 
and  bad  in  plan’s,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  our 
rains.  Pastures  arc  holding  lip  well  and  stock  cattle  are 
held  at  good  prices.  Some  bogs  are  lieing  fed  on  75-cent 
corn  and  80-cent  wheat.  The  local  bog  buyers  are  imyiug 
$(>.50  per  100.  but  trading  is  light.  w.  e.  i>. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

The  prospect  for  apples  is  not  encouraging.  Some  well- 
cared  for  orchards  have  a  fair  crop,  but  as  a  whole  I 
should  say  not  over  25  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Peaches,  when 


orchards  are  in  fair  condition  promise  a  fair  crop.  Nearly 
a  full  crop  of  Kieffer  pears  although  much  of  tlie  fruit  is 
very  small  and  will  !»■  inferior.  Barlletts  a  fair  crop 
and  quality  good.  Grapes  rotting  badly  and  not  over  50 
per  cent.  Our  farmers  are  gathering  a  fair  75  per  cent 
crop  of  late  potatoes  and  getting  good  returns.  <’orn 
generally  good,  better  than  an  average;  onions  a  pom- 
stand  and  not  over  50  per  cent;  considerably  quantities 
grown  here.  Sweet  potatoes  promise  a  full  crop  and 
earlier  Hum  usual;  digging  now.  ciias.  black. 

New  Jersey. 

Crops  are  good  in  hay,  wheat  and  rye.  Corn  is  doing 
finely  lately,  owing  to  arrival  of  good  rains.  More  early 
potatoes  plowed  up  than  ever  before  in  this  neighborhood; 
those  that:  wore  not:  plowed  up  are  as  a  rule  a  very  poor 
crop.  The  late-planted  Early  Ohios  made  a  good  stand 
ami  so  did  the  late  varieties,  but  blight  shortened  the  crop 
very  much.  A  great  crop  of  plums  where  trees  had  care. 
All  varieties  of  cherries  were  scarce.  A  line  crop  of  pears, 
fruit  perfect.  1 ‘caches  have  suffered  much  from  leaf-curl, 
the  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather  until  lately  injuring 
them  very  much.  The  eureulio  also  got  in  his  work  good 
and  hard  on  most  varieties.  Hardly  any  apple  trees  are 
left  around  hero.  j,.  p 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  lias  been  a  very  trying  season  for  farmers.  Just 
ns  they  got  ready  to  plant  corn  it  began  to  rain,  and  it 
kept  it  up  so  that  they  did  not  got  to  work  again  for  a 
full  month.  Corn  is  therefore  very  late  and  the  Iasi 
few  weeks  have  been  very  dry.  A  good  deal  of  corn  is 
fired  and  cannot  make  half  a  crop.  Wheat  was  pretty 
good,  but  oats  very  poor.  Small  fruits  not  over  half  crop. 
Grapes  full  but  rotting.  No  apples,  but  fair  crop  of 
peaches.  Land  selling  for  double  what  it  is  worth.  This 
Is  a  great  corn  growing  section  but  the  heat  and  humidity 
that  is  good  for  corn  is  very  trying  on  11s  humans.  Mrs. 
Rorer,  at  our  Chautauqua,  told  us  that  we  had  here  the 
most  trying  climate  of  which  she  had  any  knowledge.  The 
heat  of  the  last  few  weeks  has,  [  think,  made  a  new  record. 

Central  Illinois.  (J.  .r.  n. 

’I’lie  cherry,  apple,  plum  and  peach  crop  was  a  total 
failure  in  this  part  of  t,he  -Slate.  The  persimmon  trees 
have  a  full  crop.  The  persimmon  blooms  so  late  the 
frost  never  kills  it,  and  there  is  always  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  Wet  weather  in  May  and  dry  weather  since  then 
has  given  us  a  short  crop  of  oals  and  corn.  See  clip¬ 
ping  from  Springfield  News  as  to  fruit  : 

“The  State  Horticultural  Advisory  Board,  after  a  trip 
through  the  principal  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  state, 
reports  a  complete  failure  of  the  fruit  crop.  The  eon- 
elusions  of  the  board  were  that  in  no  recent  years  have 
fruit  crops  in  the  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  Stale 
been  so  nearly  a  complete  failure  ns  during  the  present 
year.  Outside  of  a  small  crop  of  Summer  and  early  Fall 
apples,  at  some  points,  it  was  concluded  that  there  was 
not  over  a  three"  per  eenl  crop  of  apples-  very  nearly  a 
total  failure.  This  is  considerably  less  than  last  yeai. 
which,  until  the  previous  year,  was  a  record  breaker.” 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  h.  a.  s. 

Crops  hereabouts  are  as  follows:  Hay.  both  clover  and 
Timothy,  fine  and  heavy;  wheat  good,  but  short  beads; 
thrashers  report  grain  very  scarce.  Mill  price  a!  present. 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Oats,  fine,  large  straw,  headed  well 
and  reported  to  bold  out  line  in  thrashing;  price,  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Rye,  good  crop;  corn  looks  the  finest 
in  years  and  if  conditions  are  anywhere  near  fair  for 
harvesting  will  lie  a  bumper  crop.  Buckwheat  looks  well. 
Dairying  is  the  main  business  hereabout,  carried  on  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  mostly,  that  is,  plenty  of  milk  when 
pasture  is  good,  very  few  silos;  hardly  liny  green  fodder 
feeding.  It  is  considered  a  sinful  waste  to  feed  nice 
green  rye  or  corn  to  cows.  1  can  easily  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  dairymen  are  not  making  a  living.  While  on  ibis 
subject,  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  dishonest  practice 
in  regards  to  importing  Now  York  State  cows  to  this 
locality.  These  cattle  are  bought  by  the  carload,  tested 
when  they  arrive,  and  for  any  found  with  tuberculosis  the 
Slate  of  New  Jersey  foots  the  bill.  Quito  a  scheme, 
isn’t  it?  All  you  need  is  a  friendly  veterinary  and  you 
can  get  your  money  back.  Fruit  in  the  line  of  small 
berries  Is  1  he  greatest  In  years.  Apples  look  tine,  although 
there  is  no  special  effort  made  with  large  orchards,  or 
extra  care  given,  suchr  as  spraying,  cultivating,  etc. 
Peaches  are  good;  if  weather  is  favorable  for  the  next  few 
weeks  a  bumper  crop  will  be  picked.  Since  the  scale  has 
been  controlled  the  farmers  are  again  setting  new  orchards 
— generally  ranging  from  live  to  20  acres.  In  fact,  taken 
all  together  this  valley  is  certainly  in  for  a  very  prosperous 
season.  jr.  h.  c.  P. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


EARLY  APPLE  SHIPMENTS.— The  Lockport  (N.  Y.t 
T'nion  Sun  says  on  August  4  : 

"The  first  carload  of  1908  apples  to  l>e  shipped  out  of 
Niagara  County  went  to  New  York  to-day  via  N.  V  t' 
from  the  fruit  bouse  of  Louis  K.  Huston.  The  apples  are 
finest  variety  of  Red  Ast radian.  They  are  of  a  handsome 
size  and  fine  color  Ibis  year.  The  fruit  harvest  is  now 
beginning,  and  following  up  the  shipment  of  the  ear  to-day 
many  others  will  follow  from  till  the  fruit  houses  of  the 
dt.V  and  county.  Mr.  Huston  slated  that  the  apples 
shipped  to  New  York  are  used  In  hotels  and  by  Greek 
fruit  dealers.  He  is  also  shipping  large  consignments  of 
pears  to  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities.” 

The  following  is  from  a  private  note : 

“The  Caledonia,  which  sailed  July  24  for  Glasgow,  took 
the  first  shipment  of  Hudson  River  apples  for  this  season 
The  shipment  consisted  of  3(5  barrels  of  Duchess.” 

CANADIAN  APPLES. — The  fruit  crop  report  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  Win 
ter  apples  are  less  than  a  medium  crop,  in  Ontario. 
Greenings,  Blenheims,  Kings,  Baldwins,  lien  Davis  and 
Fnmcuse  will  be  somewhat  below  an  average  crop.  Green¬ 
ings  showing  best  in  District  No.  1.  Spies  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  light  everywhere.  Russets  are  very  irregular  and 
"ill  hardly  reach  a  medium  crop.  In  Quebec  the  Duchess, 
Transparent  and  Wealthy  are  showing  excellent  prospects! 
The  Fameuse  is  somewhat  below  the  average.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  will  be  decidedly  short.  The  prospects  In  Nova 
Scotia,  f bough  not  quite  up  to  last  month,  are  still  good. 
There  appears  to  be  less  injury  from  scab  than  usual.  The 
Gravensteins.  Kings.  Baldwins,  Rihstons,  Golden  Russets 
and  Nonpareils  are  Hie  lending  varieties  doing  well  The 
Blenheims  are  light,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  or¬ 
chards.  Ben  Davis  and  Greenings  are  below  the*  average. 
I11  Prince  Edward  Island  the  present  outlook  is  for  a 
medium  crop  of  Fall  and  a  light  lo  medium  crop  of  Winter 
apples.  The  Wealthy  shows  prospects  of  a  crop  slighttv 
above  medium.  The  Duchess  will  give  at  least  a  medium 
crop.  In  British  Columbia  a  medium  to  full  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  both  for  Fall  and  Winter  varieties.  Already  a 
few  sales  of  apples  have  been  reported,  but  all  such  deals 
are  speculative.  Many  things  may  happen  and,  indeed,  are 
likely  to  happen  before  the  apple  crop  is  gathered.  Cor¬ 
respondents  say  that  some  buyers  are  talking  of  50  cents 
per  barrel  on  tlie  tree  for  early  and  75  cents  to  $1  for 
early  and  late  apples  together,  and  $1.25  for  Winter  storing 
stock.  It  is  too  early  to  fix  prices.  The  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  crop  and  demand,  taking  all  countries  concerned  into 
consideration,  are  as  nearly  average  as  «nn  be  estimated 
Prices  should  correspond. 

NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES.— Commissioner 
1 'earson  has  called  the  Institute  conductors  together  for  a 
conference.  The  plans  for  this  Winter  were  gone  over  and 
some  new  features  arranged  for.  The  subjects  which  have 
been  bandied  exclusively  in  women's  institutes,  will  here¬ 
after  lo  given  prominent  places  at  special  sessions  of  the 
regular  institutes.  Special  sessions  will  be  held  for  chil¬ 
dren.  As  far  as  possible  the  agricultural  leaders  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  will  be  asked  to  advise  the  department  as 
to  the  best  places  for  institutes,  and  as  to  the  topics  which 
they  specially  desire  to  have  discussed.  There  will  lie  some 
minor  changes  in  connection  with  the  details  of  the  in! 
sfitutes,  such  as  methods  of  advertising  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  programme.  A  feature  will  be  made  ‘“of 
lectures  on  bovine  tuberculosis  with  demonstration  to 
show  how  testing  is  done  and  how  healthy  herds  can  bo 
developed.  * 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

“WHILE  WE  MAY.”  ' 

The  linnds  are  such  dear  hands, 

They  are  so  full ;  they  turn  at  our  demands 
So  often  ;  they  reach  out, 

With  trifles  scarcely  thought  about, 

So  many  times;  they  do 

So  many  things  for  me,  for  you — 

If  their  fond  wills  mistake. 

We  may  well  bend,  not  break. 

They  are  such  fond,  frail  lips 
That  speak  to  as ;  Pray,  if  love  strips 
Thom  of  discretion  many  times. 

Or  if  t hey  speak  too  slow  or  Quick,  such 
crimes 

We  may  pass  by ;  for  we  may  see 
Days  not  far  off,  when  those  small  words 
shall  be 

Held  not  as  slow,  or  quick,  or  out  of  place, 
but  dear, 

Because  the  lips  are  no  more  here. 

They  are  such  dear,  familiar  feet  that  go 
Along  the  path  with  ours.  Feet  fast  or  slow, 
And  trying  to  keep  pace.  If  they  mistake 
Or  tread  upon  some  flower  we  would  take 
T'pon  our  breast,  or  bruise  some  x'eed, 

Or  crush  poor  Hope,  until  it  bleed, 

We  may  be  mute, 

Nor  turning  quickly  to  impute 
Grave  fault ;  for  they  and  we 
Have  such  a  little  way  to  go — can  be 
Together  such  a  little  while  along  the  way. 

We  will  be  patient  while  we  may, 

So  many  little  faults  we  find ; 

We  see  them  !  For  not  blind 
Is  Love.  Wo  see  them,  but  if  you  and  I 
Perhaps  remember  them,  some  by  and  by, 
They  will  not  be 

Faults  then — grave  faults — to  you  and  me, 
But  just  odd  ways,  mistaken  or  even  less, 
Remembrances  to  bless. 

Days  change  so  many  things — yes,  hours ; 
We  see  so  differently  in  suns  and  showers; 
Mistaken  words  lo-night 
May  be  so  cherished  by  to-morrow's  light. 
We  may  be  patient,  for  we  know 
There's  such  a  little  way  to  go. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  recipe 
for  currant  preserve,  which  will  be 
found  delicious.  It  is  excellent  with 
cold  meats :  Twelve  pounds  of  red  cur¬ 
rants,  stemmed ;  12  pounds  of  sugar, 
three  pounds  of  raisins,  12  oranges — 
pulp,  rind  and  juice — chopped  fine;  one 
teaspoon ful  of  ground  cinnamon,  same 
of  nutmeg.  Boil  several  hours. 

* 

Among  the  many  uses  for  flowered 
chintz  and  cretonne  this  Summer  we 
see  these  materials  made  into  children’s 
coats.  Small  patterns  on  a  cream  or 
ecru  ground  were  used,  the  coats  being 
semi-fitting  and  single-breasted.  They 
had  large  pearl  buttons,  the  buttonholes 
being  bound  with  linen  matching  the 
flowers  in  the  pattern,  and  there  was  a 
plain  collar  of  the  linen.  The  coats  were 
not  lined.  They  look  pretty  over  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  white  dress,  and  are  conven¬ 
ient  for  wear  when  driving,  when  a 
woolen  coat  would  be  too  heavy.  If 
one  does  not  care  for  the  flowered  ma¬ 
terial,  a  similar  coat  of  linen,  pink,  blue 
or  twine  colored,  would  be  very  useful. 

* 

“Crex”  rugs,  made  of  the  firmly 
woven  prairie  grass,  are  very  suitable 
for  a  country  home,  as  they  are  nice 
looking,  light,  and  stand  very  hard 
wear.  The  warp  is  cotton,  blue,  green 
or  red,  thus  giving  a  touch  of  color  to 
the  brownish  grass.  They  cost  $1.25  to 
$7,  according  to  size.  They  are  very- 
satisfactory  in  the  dining  or  living  room, 
and  are  also  useful  for  the  porch.  For 
bedrooms,  Japanese  cotton  rugs,  blue 
and  white,  green  and  white,  or  red  and 
white,  are  very  pretty,  and  they  wash 
well.  They  cost  from  65  cents  up.  Rag 
rugs  are  now  called  “Pilgrim  rugs,”  and 
they  grow  prettier  all  the  time.  They 
can  be  obtained  with  prevailing  colors 
to  match  any  room. 

* 

It  was  the  meeting  of  the  baseball 
team  in  a  New  England  village,  and  the 
business  before  it  was  the  election  of  a 
captain  for  the  coming  season,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  Of  the  dozen 
youngsters  present,  more  than  half  were 
candidates  for  the  post.  First  one  and 
then  another  rose  and  stated  the  claims 
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and  qualifications  of  his  particular  fav¬ 
orite.  The  matter  was  still  undecided 
when  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  ball 
field  stood  up.  He  was  a  small,  snub¬ 
nosed  lad,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
freckles,  hut  he  looked  about  him  with 
a  decided  show  of  dignity  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

“I’m  going  to  be  captain  this  year,” 
he  said,  convincingly,  “or  else  father’s 
old  hull  is  going  to  be  turned  into  the 
field.” 

He  was  elected  unanimously. 

* 

Specialists  assert  that  many  persons 
lose  their  sight  in  infancy  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  part 
of  their  parents.  Inflammation  or  “cold 
in  the  eyes”  is  very  common  among 
young  children,  and  if  neglected  is 
likely  to  lead  to  complete  blindness.  Yet 
it  often  receives  little  attention  or  is 
treated  with  empirical  remedies  that 
aggravate  the  trouble.  There  are  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  of  the  eye,  too,  which 
may  lead  to  most  serious  results.  Many 
cases  of  blindness  result  from  lack  of 
care  at  time  of  birth,  and  may  thus  be 
charged  against  negligent  nurses  or  doc¬ 
tors., All  these  facts  point  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  consulting  a  physician  if  the 
child’s  eyes  seem  in  any  way  affected. 
The  serious  nature  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye  is  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  refused  admission  to 
the  country  because  suffering  from 
trachoma. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  tells  how  she  makes  “apple 
honey”  from  green  windfalls  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  idea  is  so  good  that  we 
recommend  it  to  members  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  Apple  honey  starts 
life  as  green  apple  cider,  a  thin,  almost 
acrid,  liquid  that  few  persons  will  care 
to  drink.  The  freshly  ground  apple 
juice  should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  on  the  hack  of  the  stove,  where  it 
will  evaporate  with  only  the  gentlest 
boiling.  In  fact,  the  quality  is  im¬ 
proved  if  the  fluid  is  not  boiled  at  all. 
After  the  juice  has  been  reduced  to 
about  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  it  should  be 
strained  or  poured  off  carefully  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  sugar  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  clear  liquid.  This  mixture  can 
be  made  to  jelly  if  one  has  cooked  it 
long  enough.  But  for  “apple  honey”  it 
may  be  left  as  a  thick  syrup.  This 
syrup  can  be  used  in  all  sorts  of  ways ; 
as  a  sauce  for  puddings  it  is  most  con- 


14  and  16  years. 


venient.  It  keeps  indefinitely  in  a  cool 
place,  so  that  any  time  in  the  year  one 
has  a  tart  fruit  sauce  ready  to  hand. 
It  is  good  also  to  add  to  many  dishes 
that  contain  fruit,  to  give  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  flavor,  especially  to  apple  sauce, 
apple  pies,  puddings  and  the  like,  late  in 
the  Winter,  when  apples  lose  their 
flavor  and  become  insipid.  Again,  this 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  many 
drinks.  The  flavor  is  quite  distinct  from 
ordinary  cider. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  shirtwaist  with  long 
sleeves  will  be  found  desirable  for  Au¬ 
tumn  wear.  As  shown  in  No.  6068  it 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  There 
are  tucks  laid  over  the  shoulders  which 
give  both  breadth  and  tapering  lines  and 
there  are  also  tucks  in  the  fronts 
which  provide  becoming  fullness.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  beneath  the 
wide  box  plait.  The  sleeves  are  of  the 


simple  shirtwaist  sort  and  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  straight  cuffs  or  with 
roll-over  ones  as  liked.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  16  year  size 
is  3^2  yards  21  or  24,  3  yards  32  or  2 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  6068 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Simple  tailored  coats  are  among  the 
smartest  that  young  girls  can  wear  and 
for  between  seasons  and  early  Autumn 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than 
No.  6069.  It  lias  the  long  sleeves  that 
already  are  in  demand,  and  it  has  darts 
at  the  shoulders  which  mean  perfect  fit 
easily  obtained,  also  it  has  novel  pockets 
that  give  the  characteristic  tailor  finish. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts,  back  and 
side-backs.  The  fronts  are  fitted  by 
means  of  darts  at  the  shoulders  and  the 
back  is  arranged  to  form  plaits  at  its 
edges,  which  are  lapped  over  on  to  the 
side-backs.  Pockets  are  inserted  and 
finished  with  laps  and  there  is  a  regula¬ 
tion  collar  with  lapels  at  the  neck.  The 
cuffs  are  prettily  shaped  and  allow  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  banding  or  contrasting 
material.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16  year  size  is  4J4  yards 
27,  2l/2  yards  44  or  2  yards  52  inches 
wide  with  yard  21  inches  wide  for 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  pattern  6069  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years 
of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

Over  dresses  made  with  half  sleeves 
are  so  becoming  to  young  girls  that  it 
is  no  wonder  their  popularity  seems 
ever  to  be  increasing.  No.  6071  shows 
some  novel  ideas  and  is  pretty  and 
youthful,  while  it  is  suited  to  a  variety 
of  materials.  The  trimming  is  applied 
in  an  original  manner,  giving  a  semi- 
princesse  suggestion,  while  the  closing 
is  made  at  the  back.  The  blouse  is 
made  simply  with  fronts  and  back  and 
is  laid  in  tucks  over  the  shoulders  be¬ 
neath  which  the  sleeves  are  attached. 
The  skirt  is  five  gored  and  laid  in  a 
plait  at  each  seam.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  yards  24,  4%  yards  32 
or  3^4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  1 
yard  36  inches  wide  for  the  trimming. 
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The  pattern  6071  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents.  _ 

Two  Chicken  Recipes. 

To  cook  a  tough  old  hen  or  rooster, 
cut  up  the  fowl,  then  fry  in  a  pot  with 
a  good-sized  lump  of  butter  until  light 
brown.  Cover  with  water  the  same  as 
for  soup,  add  five  cloves,  one  bay  leaf, 
a  little  garlic,  some  cayenne  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  it  cook  a  long  time.  One  hour 
before  serving  add  rice  enough  to  make 
it  rather  thicker  than  for  soup,  say 
about  one-half  pound;  let  cook  one  hour 
longer,  then  serve. 

Chicken  Fricassee. — Take  a  young  ten¬ 
der  chicken  or  pullet;  cut  up  in  joints, 
cover  with  water,  put  on  to  cook,  add 
five  cloves,  one  bay  leaf,  one  medium¬ 
sized  onion,  two  cloves  garlic,  some 
parsley,  a  piece  of  butter  size  of  wal¬ 
nut,  one  large  tablespoon  ful  flour,  salt 
and  pepper.  Let  cook  slowly  until  done, 
then  add  one-half  cup  sweet  cream.  Let 
it  cook  a  few  minutes  and  dish.  A  lit¬ 
tle  green  pepper  added  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  _  reader. 

Tomato  Salad  with  Creamed  Horse¬ 
radish  Dressing. — Peel  and  chill  the 
tomatoes  as  for  ordinary  salad.  To 
three-fourths  cup  of  sweet  double  cream 
add  about  fifteen  drops  of  onion  juice 
(if  liked),  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar, 
one  of  which  may  be  tarragon,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  paprika. 
Beat  until  solid,  then  beat  in  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  grated  horseradish.  If  the 
horseradish  be  taken  from  the  bottle 
less  vinegar  will  be  required. 

Rosemont  Salad. — Dip  solid,  round 
tomatoes  into  boiling  water,  drain,  peel 
off  the  skin  without  cutting  into  the 
flesh  of  the  tomato  and  set  on  the  ice 
to  chill  thoroughly.  Chop  four  or  five 
hard-boiled  eggs  rather  coarsely  and 
mix  lightly  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 
When  ready  to  serve  hollow  out  the 
center  of  each  tomato,  fill  it  with  mayon¬ 
naise  and  egg,  pile  chopped  whites  in  a 
pyramid  on  top ;  serve  each  tomato  on 
a  crisp  lettuce  leaf. 

Raspbery  Roll. — Take  one-half  pound 
of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a 
pinch  of  salt ;  put  the  flour  into  a  basin, 
beat  up  the  two  eggs  and  add  them  to 
the  flour  and  salt,  stirring  all  the  time; 
gradually  add  the  milk;  then  beat  well 


for  five  minues ;  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  quick  oven  in  a  meat  tin ;  when  done 
spread  jam  or  stewed  raspberry  over  it, 
roll  up  and  serve  quickly.  The  batter 
is  lighter  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours  before  baking. 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  going. — O.  W.  Holmes. 


i  no  s. 
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The  Sequel  to  the  Story. 

Scarcely  a  neighborhood  exists  anjT- 
where  without  its  housekeepers  who  are 
spoken  of  with  awe  and  admiration  by 
their  friends.  The  common,  ordinary, 
everyday  women  who  never  dream  of 
having  every  nook  and  corner  of  their 
homes  in  perfect  order  all  the  time, 
wonder  and  speculate  how  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  does  manage,  but  they  seldom  stop 
to  consider  the  end  of  the  perfect- 
housekeeper.  They  see  her  in  her 
prime,  and  sigh  as  they  look  over  their 
imperfect  little  systems,  but  they  forget 
that  there  is  a  sequel  to  the  story. 
One  woman  whose  house  was  always 
in  perfect  order  at  the  dead  of  night 
as  well  as  in  the  light  of  day,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  model  for  the  neighborhood 
about  20  years  ago.  Her  floors,  her 
cooking,  her  children,  her  canning  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
order,  as  far  as  outward  appearances 
went,  and  nothing  was  ever  suffered 
to  break  up  her  routine.  But  in  time 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases  fastened 
upon  her,  and  the  body  that  had  been 
driven  so  long  refused  to  go.  Now  she 
sits  soured  and  discontented  because 
no  one  can  keep  the  house  in  its  former 
perfect  condition,  and  her  one  interest 
in  life  seems  to  be  finding  fault  with 
the  relatives  who  vainly  try  to  make 
her  comfortable  and  happy. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  even  a  per¬ 
fect  machine  cannot  be  run  without 
oil  and  still  keep  in  repair,  so  it  is 
not  strange  when  a  perfectly  healthy 
body  gives  out,  if  not  oiled  with  rest 
and  pleasure  and  recreation  for  years. 
What  oil  is  to  the  surfaces  that  work 
together,  rest  and  enjoyment  and  harm¬ 
less  pleasures  arc  to  the  human  body. 
It  often  happens  that  the  woman  who 
•is  a  slave  to  her  housework  collapses 
suddenly,  just  as  a  machine  goes  to 
pieces  all  at  once,  but  often  the  decay 
is  gradual.  Did  you  ever  listen  to  the 
noise  made  by  a  machine  that  had  not 
been  oiled  for  a  long  time?  The 
owner  ought  to  be  warned  by  it  and 
apply  the  oil  at  once,  but  in  many  cases 
lack  of  time  or  some  other  poor  ex¬ 
cuse  allows  the  valuable  machine  to  fall 
into  ruin  just  for  the  lack  of  removing 
the  friction.  When  a  housekeeper  finds 
herself  unable  to  sit  down  to  read  or 
rest  if  the  slightest  thing  is  out  of 
order,  she  should  be  warned  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  woman  wl>b  deliberately  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  to  a  picnic  or  little  gath¬ 
ering  of  any  kind,  because  she  will 
not  put  off  washing  or  ironing,  ought 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  a 
breaking  up.  Of  course  there  are  times 
and  seasons  in  every  home  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  home  for 
pleasure,  but  simply  breaking  up  the 
routine  for  one  day  is  not  sufficient 
excuse  for  doing  without  a  little  fun. 
No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  woman  who  refused  to  attend  a 
family  reunion  because  it  was  darning 
day  wound  up  in  the  hospital  for  the 
insane. 

So  if  any  worried  housekeeper  is  set¬ 
ting  herself  a  pattern  in  the  wonderful 
women  every  community  boasts,  let  her 
remember  that  10  years  hence  they 
may  be  the  last  -  people  i-n  the  world 
sthe  would  take  for  examples.  All  work 
and  no  play  not  only  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,  but  it  ruins  his  health  and  pa¬ 
tience  as  well.  Though  we  may  envy 
the  perfect  order  and  inflexible  systems 
of  our  neighbors  it  is  well  to  exclaim 
with  Charles  Lamb:  “'How  many  things 
there  arc  that  I  don’t  want!”,  Surely 
no  woman  in  her  senses  would  want 
neatness  and  order  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  health  and  strength.  The  se¬ 
quel  to  the  story  does  not  always  end 
as  we  would  have  it,  but  in  life  the 
sequel  is  always  true. 

HILDA  KICHMOND. 


You  never  can  tell 

'•ow  the  life-river  flows; 

Wli-n  yon  look  for  a  thorn 
You'll  he  reapin’  a  rose ! 

Atlanta  (‘onstttutlon. 


USING  THE  LEFTOVERS. 

Meats. 

Too  many  housewives  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  leftovers,  which  are  either 
thrown  away  at  once,  or -after  they  have 
appeared  on  the  table  several  times  in 
an  unappetizing  form,  and  considered 
useless.  Yet  many  times  it  is  possible 
to  make  these  despised  leftovers  more 
delicious  than  at  the  first  serving,  thus 
achieving  a  pleasant  variety  in  the  menu 
if  not  an  actual  economy.  Yet  even  in 
tlijs  common  sense  must  be  exercised, 
for  there  is  no  economy  in  using  five 
or  six  eggs  to  saye  a  slice  of  stale  bread ; . 
all  leftover  recipes  must  lie  simple  to  be 
a  real  help.  Meat  is  .one  4  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  our  food  hill,  and 
the  economical  housewife'  is  therefore 
careful  to  make  good  use  of  every  slice. 

In  cooking  a  steak  it  is  poor  economy 
to  broil  the  tough  ends,  or  to  cook  more 
than  will  be  consumed  at  one  meal,  as 
it  is  more  difficult  successfully  to  use 
cold  steak  than  any  other  form  of  meat. 
Put  the  tough  pieces  through,  the  food 
chopper  for  Hamburg  steak,  and  it  will 
he  eaten  with  relish.  When  portions  of 
boiled  or  roast  meat  arc  left,  use  only 
the  best  part  for  slicing,  as  the  tough 
and  gristly  portions  may  be  used  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  in  other  ways.  When 
sufficient  good  meat  is  left  for  a  meal 
it  may  he  prepared  in  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways  for  a  change :  Cut  in  small 
dice,  season  and  place  in  a  baking  dish ; 
pour  over  it  some  of  the  stock,  which 
should  always  he  preserved,  thickened 
with  a  little  browned  flour,  and  cover 
with  a  good  crust.  This  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  meat  pie.  Heating  the  meat  in 
a  skillet  and  serving  in  a  deep  dish 
with  browned  gravy  is  also  good. 

A  good  meat  loaf  that  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold  is  made  by  mixing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  chopped  cole  meat  with  one-third 
its  amount  of  bread  crumbs,  adding  a 
well-beaten  egg  and  any  preferred  sea¬ 
soning,  such  as  herbs  or  onions,  and 

enough  stock  or  sweet  milk  to  make 
it  slightly  soft  throughout;  bake  in  a 
square  dish.  If  the  meat  is  very  lean, 
a  little  butter  should  he  used.  A  good, 
if-  somewhat  old-fashioned  dish,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  cutting  meat  into  suitable 
squares,  adding  sufficient  stock  and 
water  to  cover,  and  when  it  is  boiling 
drop  in  dumplings;  made  in  this  way 
it  is  equally  as  good  as  when  using 

freshly  stewed  meat. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  meat 
is  available  or  it  is  inclined  to  be  tough, 
it  is  best  minced  and  used  in  bash,  sea¬ 
soned  and  made  into  sandwiches,  or 
served  with  any  preferred  dressing  as  a 
salad.  Cold  meat  and  fish  make  deli¬ 
cious  croquettes,  and  as  every  cook 
book  contains  recipes  for  making  them 
it  is  needless  to  give  one  here.  If  a 

small  portion  of  dried  beef  remains  it 

should  he  creamed  for  a  good  supper 
or  luncheon  dish.  Game  or  fowls  may 
he  utilized  in  the  same  manner  as  cold 
meat,  and  with  equally  good  results. 

Vegetables  and  Cereals. 

Cold  potatoes  in  any  form  are  always 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  larder.  If 
they  are  mashed  there  are  several  ways 
of  serving  them  that  are  especially 
good.  Cutting  in  slices  about  half  an 
inch  thick  and  frying  brown  and  crisp 
in  butter  is  the  simplest  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them.  They  may  be  steamed  until 
thoroughly  heated,  beaten  ub  lightly 
with  an  egg,  and  baked  a  golden  brown, 
or  made  into  balls,  rolled  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fried  in  deep  fat. 
Boiled  potatoes,  if  quite  firm,  are  nice 
sliced  into  a  kettle  of  hot  milk,  to  which 
is  added  pepper,  salt,  butter  and  a  little 
flour;  by  the  time  the  milk  las  thick¬ 
ened  to  the  consistency  of  cream  the 
potatoes  will  be  warm,  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  this  from  genuine  stewed  pota¬ 
toes.  They  may  also  be  fried  crisp  in 
butter;  hashed  and  browned;  warmed 
in  milk,  or  creamed.  Escalloped  pota¬ 
toes  are  as  good  prepared  from  cold 
potatoes  as  from  rtiw  ones,  and  bake 
in  a  few  minutes. 

•  Cold  baked  potatoes  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  delicious  little  side  dish,  and 
if  there  are  half  as  many  of  them  as 
there  are  persons  to  ,serve  it  is  Sufficient 
if  the  potatoes  arc  fair  sized.  They 
should  first  be  cut  through  t  e  center, 
the  inside  removed  carefully  and  the 
sfiells  set  aside.  The  potatoes  should  then 
be  steamed  until  warmed,  put  through 
the  potato  sieve,  and  beaten  up  lightly 
with  pepper,  salt,  butter,  cream  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese  for  each 
potato.  Refill  the  shells,  put  tnelted 
butter  on  top,  set  in  the  oven  to  brown 
and  serve  on  individual  plates. 

Excellent  croquettes  are  made  from  a 
small  quantity  of  boiled  rice,  corn,  peas 
or  green  beans  that  may  be  left,  by  add¬ 
ing  milk,  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  little 
flour  and  seasoning,  and  frying  on  a 


well-oiled  griddle.  The  hatter  should 
be  slightly  stiffer  than  for  ordinary 
griddle  cakes.  When  croquettes  arc  left 
I  find. they  may  be  warmed  so  as  almost 
to  be  an  improvement,  by  dipping  in 
egg,  then  in  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry¬ 
ing  again.  Cooked  corn  makes  as  good 
fritters,  cakes  and  puddings  as  if  fresh 
is  used,  and  the  small  quantity  of  corn 
or  tomatoes  left,  combined  with  some 
slices  of  stale  bread  will  make  an  ample 
escalloped  dish.  The  dish  of  cold  tur¬ 
nip  with  some  beef  stock  or  the  water 
in  which  rice  has  been  boiled  with  the 
addition  of  some  slices  of  onion  will 
make  a  good  clear  soup  for  dinner. 

In  this  day  of  individuality  in  salad¬ 
making  there  is  no  need  to  throw  away 
the  small  quantity  of  radishes,  celery, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  or  lettuce,  because 
there  is  not  enough  to  serve  the  family, 
as  a  combination  of  three  or  four  of 
these  makes  an  excellent  salad. 

Most  of  the  cooked  breakfast  foods 
are  nice  fried.  One  ingenious  house¬ 
wife  I  know  carefully  presses  the  left¬ 
over  cereal  into  round  molds  and  places 
it  on  ice.  When  sufficient  has  accumu¬ 
lated — though  there  may  be  several  va¬ 
rieties — it  is  fried  and  served  in  a  gar¬ 
nished  platter,  and  really  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  amiss  in  the  crisp  appetizing  circles, 
though  there  are  several  kinds  and  they 
were  originally  only  “leftovers.” 

Desserts. 

Very  frequently  the  materials  that 
would  entirely  make  or  greatly  improve 
a  dessert  are  thrown  away  as  useless  be¬ 
muse  of  an  insufficiency  of  quantity.  No 
slice  of  dry  bread  or  rake  need  ever  be 
discarded.  Among  the  many  uses  to 
which  bread  crumbs  may  be  put  that 
of  making  them  into  the  time-honored 
bread  pudding  should  by  no  means  be 
despised,  and  if  a  cooky  or  doughnut  be 
added  it  will  be  found  a  decided  im¬ 
provement,  beside  solving  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  the  one  or  two  that 
may  be  left. 

Cut  stale  sponge  cake  in  strips,  ar¬ 
range  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  dish 
and  pour  over  it  a  hot  custard  of  any 
kind  and  flavoring  preferred;  serve 
cold,  and  you  will  find  this  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  finish  to  the  family  dinner  on  a 
warm  day.  Plain  cake  that  has  be¬ 
come  too  dry  to  appear  at  table  may 
be  steamed  and  served  with  a  butter 
or  custard  sauce. 

When  a  little  cocoa  is  left  use  it  in 
making  a  cream  pie  or  a  custard ;  it 
imparts  a  delicate  color  and  flavor  that 
is  a  pleasant  change  from  chocolate.  If 
the  flavor  of  coffee  is  liked  the  cold  cof¬ 
fee  may  be  utilized  in  the  same  way. 
Such  desserts  should  be  served  very 
cold. 

The  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  fresh 
or  preserved  fruit  should  never  be 
thrown  away,  as  it  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  to  many  puddings  and 
sauces.  Berries  of  a  dry  nature,  such 
as  blackberries,  blackcaps  and  blue¬ 
berries,  added  to  the  usual  custard  pie 
or  pudding  are  very  nice,  or  if  baked 
in  a  plain  loaf  cake  they  are  really  de¬ 
licious,;  and  form  a  much  more  whole¬ 
some  cake  than  one  loaded  with  rich 
icings. 

Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  preserved 
fruit  of  almost  any  variety  added  to  the 
sauce  for  cottage  pudding  is  excellent, 
while  the  bits  of  leftover  jelly  will  al¬ 
ways  be  an  improvement  to  the  chilled 
custard  or  rice  pudding.  A  nice  way  to 
use  up  three  or  fen.  pears  or  peaches  is 
to  make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich 
syrup,  add  the  fruit  cut  in  rather  small 
pieces,  cook  until  tender,  and  serve 
cither  hot  or  cold  with  boiled  rice. 
Every  economical  housewife  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
make  something  really  palatable  from 
materials  that  many  others  would  throw 
away  as  useless.  The  secret  of  using 
leftovers  is  originality:  do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  new  combinations  for 
yourself,  even  though  you  may  never 
have  heard  of  them.  They  may  not  al¬ 
ways  he  successful,  but  the  results  will 
often  be  very  satisfactory,  'and  the  ex¬ 
periments  are  not  expensive; 

ALICE  M.  ASHTON. 


WE  SHIP  °» APPROVAL 

iLithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 

"  and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  &££% 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  mty  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  propositi*  u  «n  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Tiros,  Coaster-Brakes,  simjie  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

NIEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80,  CHICAGO 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUvST  AS  GOOD" 

WHEN  YOU  BOY  X  LANTERN  INSIST  OH  A  1  ‘  Dl  ETZ  ’  ’ 

MADE  BY  R.  E  .  Dl  ETZ  CO  M  PA  N  Y  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Establish  kd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  I*  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  h  lllthy  mop 
with  yom*  IihiuIm:  nor  Htoop 
over  a  pall  of  dirty  waver  and 
inhale  the  offentdve  fumea. 

Everyone  expreaaen  their  de¬ 
light  with  the  “KcliAn**.” 

Kvery  wringer  kuhi  an  teed  to 
give  BAtiafticiion. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 

DKOKEN  CHACKliRS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f  o.  1). 
Worcester  (ahum  V)  pounds  to  t  lie  barrel)  from  t lie 
factory  of  N'KW  ENGLAND  lilSOUlT  co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  -manufacturers  of  the  famous 

** Ton.trti  Butter  (Tnctkcrx,”  “  l.ltilc  Itrolhon,  hunch  Hi\*i,it.” 

etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  ua. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  amt  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Have  Running  Water 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else.  If 
there's  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specially  Co.’s 


Proa  Book  about  Rif®  and 
Hydraulic  Ham*  will  Ml  too  k«w 
enay,  simple  and  inoxpontWo  lti».  Rama 
pomp  wafer  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex- 
1  peniie  to  maintain.  WrH©  Today  for 
FREE  BOOK  of  Buggeetlona. 

VOWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York  Cit| 

Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

la  your  home,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
HOG  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly.  Gets  (More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  ho  test  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  puns  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  More  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3. Z5  and  up.  Write  today  tor 
free  Catalogue.  It  w  ill  save  you  money.  *' 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co.,  Lunsdowmi  Pa. 


iiPHBfl  A  ’V  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slo-w  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  step  their 

Svith  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

KD WARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Ponn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


ifF  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 
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Ask  your  dealer  (or 

Sim  pson=E.ddy  stone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  hrautifnl 
Brown  cm  the  market. 

There  is  real  snap  and  style  to  dresses 
made  of  these  line  cotton  dress-goods. 
This  new  and  fashionable  shade  is  the  most 
beau:  iftil  as  well  as  the  fastest  brown  ever 
produced  in  calicoes.  Patterns  are  the 
newest,  and  in  many  pleasing  effects.  The 
fabric  is  of  long-wearing  quality. 

Beware  of  ail  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
"just  aapood."  ifyoar  dealer  hasn't  Simpson- 
Kddystone  Fuat  Hazel  Brow  n,  write  us  bis  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


August  22, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BUYING  PUREBRED  CATTLE. 

How  to  Be  Sure. 

Part  I. 

On  page  572  you  say  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
toll  farmers  where  they  can  get  the  worth 
of  their  money  in  buying  purebred  stock. 
Now  that’s  just  what  I  want  to  know.  I 
am  sick  of  feeding  and  milking  scrub  cows 
and  I  propose  to  unload  the  whole  lot  and 
buy  (if  possible)  registered  Jersey  stock, 
if  I  can  buy  but  two.  Then  arises  the 
question,  and  it  is  a  big  one,  or  at  least 
it  looks  so  to  me,  what  line  of  breeding 
am  I  to  follow,  what  about  the  different 
families  or  strains,  of  this  blood,  where 
can  reliable  unprejudiced  information  on 
these  point  be  found,  and  above  all,  where 
can  stock  be  found  that  tills  the  bill?  What 
T  want  to  know  is  such  facts  in  regard  to 
the  breeding,  registry,  etc.,  as  any  breeder 
should  know  in  order  to  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  an  intelligent:  manner.  I  have  but 
little  capital  to  invest  in  blooded  stock, 
but  what  I  have  I  want,  of  course,  to 
invest  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There 
are  breeders  of  Jerseys  whom  1  know,  but  I 
can’t  get  much  information  from  them ; 
they  are  ready  to  sell  me  a  bull  for  from 
$25  up,  but  as  to  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  Jersey  cow  and  her  history,  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  very  well  equipped.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  business  is  growing  garden  truck  for 
retail  trade,  and  I  have  made  it  a  point 
to  grow  the  best,  put  it  on  the  market 
in  the  best  shape,  and  get  the  best  price, 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  just  what  I  want  to  do  with 
my  dairy.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
for  me,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
Jersey.  Now  where  am  I  to  get  the  stock 
to  begin  with,  that  I  may  be  absolutely 
sure  is  purebred,  of  good  size,  with  a  record 
back  of  them  for  production  that  may 
be  “viewed  with  pride,”  as  one  breeder 
writes  me,  and  all  this  at  a  price  that  does 
not  reauire  a  millionaire's  bank  account  to 
draw  upon?  w.  e.  b. 

Vermont. 

This  question  of  giving  advice  to  one 
wishing  to  start  in  the  breeding  of  Jer¬ 
seys  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  This 
man,  like  everyone  else  want's  “unpreju¬ 
diced  information,”  and  is  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  a  breeder  recommends 
his  line  of  breeding  that  he  is  getting 
prejudiced  information.  Yet  one  must 
admit  that  if  the  experience  of  a  breeder 
is  worth  anything  that  breder  should 
he  able  to  produce  and  maintain  cattle 
of  good  value.  I  think  that'  it  is  very 
easy  for  an  intending  .purchaser  to 
put  to  the  test  the  assertions  of  the 
would-be  seller.  For  instance,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  a  bull  to  head  your  herd 
probably  the  better  way  would  be  to 
buy  an  aged  bull  of  proven  worth.  In 
such  a  case  ask  for  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  have  bought  his  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  If  the  bull  is  a  success  as  a 
breeder  and  his  get  have  proven  of 
value  to  their  owners,  the  owner  of  the 
bull  will  be  glad  to  put  you  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  them.  But,  if,  on  the 
other  hand  the  owner  “side-steps”  the 
issue,  you  may  depend  that  there  is 
either  something  wrong  with  the  bull  or 
the  man.  .  Do  not  expect  to  buy  such 
a  bull  for  a  song.  He  is  worth  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  right  place,  and  there 
is  generally  some  one  ready  to  furnish 
the  place.  Tf  you  cannot  afford  to  buy 
a  tried  bull  it  is  well  to  pursue  the 
same  rule  in  buying  a  calf.  The  seller 
has  probably  sold  other  sons  and 
daughters  from  the  sire  of  your  prospec¬ 
tive  calf  and  maybe  some  from  his 
mother.  Ask  him  to  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  people  who  have 
bought  them.  If  they  have  given  satis¬ 
faction,  a  pleased  buyer  is  always  ready 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  man  who 
has  given  him  the  worth  of  his  money, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  generally 
glad  of  the  chance  to  say  so  if  he  has 
been  cheated. 

Do  not  expect  that  any  breeder  will 
give  you  the  names  of  all  the  people 
to  whom  he  has  sold  cattle,  for,  if  he 
has  sold  many,  they  have  not  always 
given  satisfaction.  No  family  of  any 
breed  of  cattle  has  ever  been  developed 
to  the  extent  of  perfection  that  every 
individual  is  a  good  one.  There  was 
never  a  race,  tribe  or  family  of  men 
where  every  individual  was  physically, 
or  mentally  strong.  So  why  should  we 
expect  it  in  cows?  When  a  breeder  sells 
a  young  calf,  he  but  little  knows  how 
that  calf  will  turn  out.  It  may  be  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  most  cherished  line 
of  breeding,  yet  in  spite  of  everything 
it  may  be  a  victim  of  the  curse  of  atav¬ 
ism,  and  develop  into  the  “black  sheep 
of  the  flock.”  Then  about  as  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  owner  as  there  does  on 
the  calf  as  to  whether  it  will  amount 
to  anything.  I  once  sold  a  pair  of  fine 
young  Jerseys  to  a  man  who  had  just 
come  into  possession  of  a  fine  farm.  He 
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came  to  my  place  and  selected  them, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  along  agricultural  lines  that  I  had 
met  in  some  time.  He  was  a  reader  of 
farm  papers  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  place  these  young  things  with  a  man 
who  evidently  was  so  able  to  develop 
them  properly.  But  about  six  months 
afterwards  I  got  word  from  him  that 
they  were  not  doing  well.  In  fact  he 
put  up  a  vigorous  “kick”  about  them. 
As  they  were  quite  well  known  and 
perfectly  healthy  when  he  took  them,  I 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  decided  to 
investigate  the  matter.  So  I  went  to 
his  place,  arriving  at  about  10.30  in  the 
forenoon.  I  found  the  family  at  break¬ 
fast  and  the  cattle  bellowing  in  the 
barn.  (This  was  in  Summer.)  I  went 
to  this  barn  and  found  the  very  worst 
state  of  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
barn.  I  learned  from  one  of  the  little 
boys  on  the  place  that  their  practice 
was  to  bring  up  the  cows  before  dark  at 
evening.  They  were  milked  at  any  time 
between  eight  and  10  p.  m.,  and  were 
retained  in  the  stable  all  night  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  driving  them  up  the  next 
day.  (I  was  about  to  say  morning). 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  stable  had  been 
cleaned  in  a  month  previously  to  the 
day  I  saw  it.  The  bull  that  I  had  sold 
them  was  retained  in  this  stable  all  the 
time,  and  was  fed  and  watered  presum¬ 
ably  when  the  owner  thought  of  him, 
and  on  this  day  was  wallowing  in  filth 
nearly  to  his  knees.  He  was  reduced 
to  skin  and  bone.  His  eyes  were  sunken 
and  he  was  using  his  little  remaining 
strength  to  cough.  The  heifer  had  been 
out  in  the  fresh  air  part  of  the  time 
and  was  apparently  healthy,  although 
reduced  in  flesh.  I  bought  her  back, 
and  took  her  away  with  me,  and  I  did 
not  fail  to  tell  that  man  what  I  thought 
of  things  in  general,  and  laziness  in 
particular  before  I  left.  Whenever  I 
hear  the  farmers  poking  fun  at  the 
dairy  inspector  from  the  city  and  de¬ 
claiming  his  uselessness  I  always  think 
of  that  barn.  This  fellow  had  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  press  and  a 
good  education  generally,  but  he  was 
just  simply  too  lazy  to  let  anything 
but  himself  live.  The  city  inspector 
may  inform  you  that  “farrow”  is  a  new 
disease  of  cows,  and  that  you  should 
not  send  the  farrow  cow’s  milk  to  the 
city,  but,  bless  the  poor  fellow,  he  does 
dig  up  some  rotten  places  and  set  the 
owner  going  in  a  better  direction.  The 
above  is  an  extreme  case,  and  does  not 
often  happen.  I  find  that  the  buyer  of 
the  purebred  calves  is  much  more  apt  to 
over-pamper  them  than  he  is  to  neglect 
them.  If  one  is  just  starting  with  the 
purebred  Jerseys  he  is  apt  to  overfeed 
them.  If  he  lias  been  in  the  habit  of 
raising  large  calves  of  a  semi-beef 
breed  that  grow  fast  and  carry  much 
flesh,  lie  will  be  inclined  to  over-force 
the  little  Jerseys.  Then  he  overtaxes 
their  digestion  and  they  begin  to  go 
wrong,  and  if  they  do  not  die  with  an 
attack  of  acute  indigestion  they  grow 
un  into  what  would  be  “dyspeptic”  peo¬ 
ple — if  they  were  people.  Or  maybe 
they  are  of  a  decided  robust  nature  and 
manage  to  take  care  of  all  the  feed 
they  are  given,  in  which  case  they  de¬ 
velop  a  beef  tendency  that  impairs  their 
usefulness  as  cows.  You  may  say  that 
I  have  furnish  loop-holes  through  which 
any  breeder  may  crawl  in  case  his  cattle 
do  not  do  well  with  you,  but  if  that 
breeder  can  refer  you  to  a  lot  of 
pleased  customers  where  his  cattle  have 
done  better  than  was  expected  of  them, 
you  will  not  have  much  of  a  case 
against  him.  j.  grant  morse. 

Breeding  Sh  o  w  Animals. — A 
breeder  of  cattle  who  exhibits  exten¬ 
sively,  and  wins  usually,  has  his  cows 
freshen  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fair  season  and  in  two  or  three  months 
dries  them  up  to  prepare  them  for  the 
next  year’s  circuit.  Is  this  not  reverting 
to  original  conditions  when  the  cow 
gave  milk  only  till  the  calf  could  sub¬ 
sist  on  vegetation?  If  you  wanted  a 
calf  to  raise  for  a  member  of  your 
dairy  or  for  a  family  cow  and  you 
could  take  your  choice  of  two  of  like 
breeding  and  whose  dams  at  two  years 
old  were  in  every  way  equal,  the  dam  of 
the  one  dried  off  after  milking  two 
months  each  year  and  the  dam  of  the 
other  coaxed  to  give  a  generous  flow 
of  milk  ten  months  each  year,  which 
calf  would  yqu  choose?  I  said  “coaxed 
to  give.”  This  doesn’t  imply  that  the 
cow  should  be  pampered  and  gorman¬ 
dized,  but  that  she  should  have  more 
than  a  mere  maintenance  ration  and 
fairly  comfortable  quarters.  The 
breeder  referred  to  offered  me  the  high¬ 
est  price  that  I  have  ever  been  offered 
for  a  cow,  evidently  because  he  was 
afraid  that  another  exhibitor  would  get 
her  and  show  her  in  competition  with 
what  lie  had.  This  cow  is  below  the 
average  in  my  dairy  but  she  is  a  show 
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Lice  on  Hogs.— There  are  many  ef¬ 
fective  means  o-f  ridding  hogs  of  lice, 
but  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  lack  of.  thoroughness  in  their  ap¬ 
plication.  The  simplest  remedy  I  know 
of,  and  most-  easily  applied,  is  any  of 
the  well-known  coal  tar  preparations. 
If  diluted-  with  water  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  directed  and  used  freely  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  the  pens  sprayed  or 
sprinkled  with  the  same  preparation, 
the  lice  pests  will  soon  disappear.  One 
application,  however,  is  not  sufficient, 
but  should  be  followed  by  a  second  in 
a  week  or  10  days,  and  then  to  secure 
future  immunity  should  be  used  every 
two  or  three  weeks  thereafter.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  application  a  sponge  or  brush 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
any  sort  of  spraying  apparatus  that 
has  come  to  my  notice.  The  animal 
should  be  well  saturated  with  the  liquid, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  get  at  all  of 
the  out-of-the-way  places  where  lice  de¬ 
light  to  congregate  on  poor  piggy. 
These  dips  are  also  fine  disinfectants, 
and  should  be  freely  used  about  the 
piggery,  for  that  purpose  if  no  other. 
Vaseline  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the 
skin  of  the  pig,  or  kerosene  oil  made 
into  an  emulsion  and  applied  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dip,  are  also  effective, 
hut  they  are  more  difficult  to  apply,  and 
the  work  is  not  apt  to  be  as  thorough. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  calvin  j.  huson. 

Cleaning  a  Spring. — In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  on  page  614  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  “Cleaning  Out  a  Spring”  by  J.  R.,  I 
would  suggest  a  permanent  remedy, 
which  is,  simply  to  clean  out  the  spring 
and  then  cover  it  so  no  sunlight  can 
get  in.  The  “blue  slimy  growth”  is 
probably  an  alga  which  requires  sun¬ 
light  to  live  and  cannot  grow  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  pipe  is  .  probably  filled  with 
dead  algie  and  if  no  more  pass  into  it 
from  the  spring  it  will  clean  itself  in 
time,  but  if  J.  R.  will  follow  Mr.  King’s 
advice  about  cleaning  spring  and  pipe 
and  then  cover  the  spring  and  cistern 
so  no  light  enters,  he  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  the  growth  of  algae. 

Massachusetts.  F.  l.  taylor,  m.  d. 

pm  I  ICQ  COD  QAI  c_  Due  brood  bitch,  three 
UULLIlO  rUn  oHLu  male  pups ;  something 
nice:  pedigreed  stock.  Priced  light. 

T.  Paul  I’eery,  R.  F.  D.  No  2,  Tazewell,  Va. 

POLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSQN.BRgS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

0  1  r  PIGS;  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 

•  *•  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

[fifi  CAI  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
rUlt  OHLU  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammoiidsport,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES. 

from  best  Importation.  Address 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  New  York. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  15.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Hum  C  A  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UI1IU  rHnlll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 

Goodwin©  J  Potomac,  Ver.Co.,  I II. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  OF  AVON. 

As  I  am  making  arrangements  for  my  next  trip  to 
Scotland,  I  have  a  few  very  choice  young  Imported 
Cows,  also  Heifers  and  Bulls  from  Imported  Sires 
and  Dams,  which  I  will  offer  at  very  attractive 
prices  in  order  to  make  room  for  my  next  importa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  or  call  and  see  them. 
W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

yeadyfor.servi.ee.  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  Ail  are  from  officially  tested  dams, -and are 
sired  by  Hojiieslejid  (till  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I. ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOI.STKIN-PKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  a.11  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CT.OTHII.DK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  witli  two  sisters 
on  tlie  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  groat  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DTTFY  POT  T  Q  Are  the  Most  Profitable 
I'Ll/  *  ULLO  Cattle  on  Earth. 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  (unregistered) 
Guernseys  as  any  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Uniondale  Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale. 
D.  L.  Stevens,  Proprietor,  Uniondale, Susq. Co., Pa. 

CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  hoars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America's  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strainsxepresented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  hi  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier’s  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgate,  and  ( 'omptqn . 
English  bred.  ;  Service  of  our  herd  boars' for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  lidpk,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm’,  R.  C.'3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  yonng  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  one  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  freo.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

YVILXOUGHHY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Pipe  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

RA  RE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Lincoln  and  Hampshire  Down  Sheep;  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

—  COLUMBUS - 

AUGUST  31,  SEPTEMBER  I,  2,  3,  4, 
- 1  0  0  8 - 

$4=0  OOO  TINT  PREMIUMS 

FINEST  STOCK  BUILDINGS  IH  THE  WORLD 
AMUSEMENT  FEATURES  GALORE. 


T.  L.  CALVERT 

Secretary 


J.  w.  FLEMING 

Ass’t  Sec’y 
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THE  KUK.A.Iv  NEW'-VUKKER 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Clipping  the  Mane  Injurious. 

Is  it  host  to  keep  the  mane  out  off  close 
on  a  horse’s  neck  on  top,  where  the  collar 
tits  when  at  work?  Is  close  cutting  at  any 
time  likely  to  cause  collar  to  make  neck 
sore  ?  a.  l.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  clip  off  the  hair 
of  the  mane  when  the  parts  invoiced  be¬ 
come  sore  under  the  collar.  The  short, 
stout  bristles  remaining  after  use  of  the 
scissors  further  irritate  the  sores  by  being 
pressed  inward  by  the  collar.  The  latter 
might  also  he  the  cause  of  sore  neck  where 
the  inane-  was  clipped  away  prior  to  the 
formation  of  sores.  a.  s.  a. 

Doping  Horses  with  Arsenic. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  about  giving  Fow¬ 
ler's  solution  of  arsenic  to  fatten  horses. 
1  have  a  horse  that  was  taken  in  Febru¬ 
ary  with  distemper  and  continued  discharg¬ 
ing  from  the  head  until  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture.  He  became  very  poor  from  loss  of 
appetite:  would  eat  grain,  but  very  little 
of  the  best  of  hay.  llis  work  has  been 

very  light  for  a  month,  but  he  does  not 
gain  in  flesh  as  he  ought,  nor  in  spirits, 

for  he  has  always  been  full  of  pranks. 

1  am  no  jockey,  and  I  want  to  know 

whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  admin¬ 
ister  arsenic  to  help  in  putting  on  the  flesh. 
How  much  should  be  given  at  a  dose,  and 
bow?  Why  should  such  an  amount  of  a 
drug  have  so  great  an  effect  upon  an  ani¬ 
mal?  A.  Ji. 

New  York. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  ‘'doping”  of  horses 
with  any  drug  when  no  medicine  is  needed. 
Arsenic  is  used  by  horsemen  to  plum])  up 
the  animal  temporarily.  The  drug  acts  as 
a  tonic,  is  especially  active  upon  the  skin 
and  is  useful  in  cases  of  affected  breathing. 
It  is  most  used  for  “heaves.”  and  the  av- 

<  rage  dose  for  an  adult  horse  is  half  an 

ounce  given  night  and  morning  until  the 
desired  results  are  obtained,  at  which  stage 
the  drug  should  be  very  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued.  as  when  the  medicine  is  suddenly 
stopped  the  animal  is  apt  to  “go  all  to 
pieces.”  For  your  horse  it  would  -Tie  best 
to  give  in  the  feed  a  tablespoonful  night 
and  morning  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
dried  sulphate  of  iron,  powdered  mix 
vomica,  powdered  gentian  and  ginger  roots 
and  fenugreek,  than  to  give  the  arsenic. 
Also  have  the  teeth  put  in  order  by  a 
veterinary  dentist.  a.  s.  a. 

Spinal  Meningitis. 

Would  you  tell  me  whether  a  disease  com¬ 
mon  among  horses  called  spinal  meningitis 
is  contagious?  We  had  a  horse  last  Winter 
that  died  with  that  disease*  We  then  bought 
another.  Two  weeks  ago  the  second  was 
taken  with  the  same  disease  and  died.  We 
were  told  to  disinfect  the  stable,  which  we 
did.  but  the  horse  died  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  we  took.  We  had  a  lot  of  hay  in 
the  barn.  If  the  disease  is  contagious,  would 
not  the  hay  be  infected,  although  the  hay 
is  away  up  in  the  loft?  Can  you  tell  what 
we  can  do  to  make  it  safe  in  case  disease 
is  contagious?  How  does  a  horse  act  in 
that  disease?  Some  say  one  thing,  some 
another.  Our  horse  could  not  swallow,  and 
lost  the  use  of  his  hind  quarters. 

New  Jersey.  p.  l.  j. 

T  ou  doubtless  refer  to  “cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,”  and  that,  disease  is  indicated 
by  paralysis  of  the  throat  and  of  the  limbs, 
so  that  the  animal,  .  badly  attacked,  can 
neither  swallow  nor  stand,  and  likely  will 
be  delirious  and  have  fever.  The  disease 
is  not  contagious.  While  its  exact  cause 
is  not  perfectly  known,  the  concensus  of 
i  Xpert  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  the 
disease  comes  from  some  poison  (toxin) 

<  r  bacteria  present  in  tainted,  moldy  or 

leafed  food  or  contaminated  water.  It 
vas  right  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  sta- 
i  le,  but  affected  food,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  should  be  avoided,  and  it  also 
v  ill  be  necessary  to  provide  pure  drinking 
wafer  and  to  have  the  stable  clean,  dry, 
well  lighted  and  perfectly  ventilated.  If 
the  stable  is  on  low,  wet,  malarial  ground, 
or  dark,  damp  and  dirty,  the  disease  would 
be  apt  to  attack  animals  kept  in  such  a 
piece  and  a  new  healthy  stable  should  be 
provided.  Treatment  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  properly  given  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian.  .  o  . 


IMPROVING  THE  DAIRY  HERD. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  abrupt 
changing  of  the  dairy  herd,  in  order 
lo  get  a  better  set  of  cows,  there  is 
reason  for  making  a  change  for  better 
cows  on  most  dairy  farms.  In  many 
cases  this  will  be  by  breeding  rather 
than  by  purchase.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  average  farmer  is  ready  for 
purebred  cows,  at  least  for  his  entire 
herd.  He  must  learn  to  develop  his 
young  animals,  and  he  will  do  well  com¬ 
monly  to  use  a  full  blood  bull  of  some 
’  of  ,Ilc  dairy  breeds.  There  is,  and  has 


been  for  some  years,  an  aversion  to  the 
purchase  of  a  full  blood  animal,  a  part 
of  which  is  due  to  the  fear  of  getting 
victimized  in  making  the  purchase. 
This  fear  is  probably  needless,  in  most 
instances,  for  there  are  a  great  many 
breeders  who  will  not  substitute  and 
who  will  not  deceive  a  farmer  who  de¬ 
sires  advice  and  suggestion.  There  is 
certainly  ground  for  the  belief  that  there 
are  breeders  who  cannot  be  trusted,  yet 
who  stand  well  before  the  public,  ev- 
cept  when  one  investigates  their  stand¬ 
ing  by  private  inquiry.  Careful  ques¬ 
tioning  will  usually  ‘"spot”  these  people, 
and  that  should  be  done.  In  a  great 
many  neighborhoods  there  are  people 
who  keep  purebred  cows,  and  can  sell 
purebred  bulls.  Xot  infrequently  the 
service  of  such  a  bull  may  be  hired. 
Sometimes  a  three  or  four-year-old  is 
for  sale  at  one  of  these  farms,  it  may 
he  at  beef  prices.  Tt  is  possible  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  stock  is  obtained 
from  him.  and  if  good  no  better  pur¬ 
chase  can  he  made.  Many  fine  animals 
have  been  needlessly  sacrificed,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
greatest  usefulness,  a  fact  unknown  to 
their  owners,  who  considered  them  too 
old  to  keep  longer.  h.  h.  lyon. 

SILOS  AND  SILO  FILLING. 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  of  100  acres 
and  am  keeping  about  30  bead  of  cows, 
in  order  to  run  the.  work  on  a  profitable 
basis  I  need  lots  of  help  and  advice.  At 
present  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  silo  of 
100  tons  capacity ;  is  there  any  loss  and 
disappointment  after  tlx-  silo  is  filled  up? 
In  order  to  (ill  (lie  silo  I  lliink  I  have  to 
buy  also  some  machinery,  but  as  I  said  the 
farm  that  I  have  bought  made  me  a  little 
short  of  money,  therefore  at  present  I  wish 
to  buy  only  those  tilings  that  are  absolutely 
necessary.  h.  d.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  good  silo  of  100  tons  capacity,  well- 
filled  with  properly  matured  corn,  will 
certainly  he  no  cause  of  loss  or  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  owner  of  :io  cows.  In 
filling,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
cut  corn  level  and  thoroughly  tramped, 
especially  next  to  the  walls  of  the  silo. 
I  he  surface  should  also  be  tramped 
every  day  after  the  filling  until  it  has 
finished  settling.  When  this  is  done  only 
a  few  inches  of  corn  will  decay  on  top 
and  will  act  as  a  covering  for  the  rest. 
If  one  begins  to  feed  as  soon  as  the 
silo  is  filled,  there  need  be  no  loss 
whatever.  A  variety  of  corn  that  will 
mature  plenty  of  good  cars  makes  the 
best  quality  of  silage,  and  will  be  found' 
more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the 
larger  growing  kinds  .which  do  not 
mature  ears.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  a  well-constructed  stone  silo.  Any 
of  the  firms  advertising  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  found  reliable,  and  will 
quote  prices  on  application. 

A  complete  outfit  for  filling  a  silo 
would  consist  of  a  corn  harvester,  a 
cutter  with'  elevator — length  of  latter 
deepnding  upon  height  of  silo,  and 
some  kind  of  power  for  running  the 
cutter.  If  one  wishes  to  economize  the 
harvester  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  corn  cut  by  hand  in  the  field.  Very 
often  second-hand  cutters  may  be  pur-' 
chased  at  a  small  cost  from  farmers 
who  have  replaced  them  with  machines 
of  greater  capacity.  The  best  kind  of 
power  to  use  will  depend  largely  upon 
circumstances.  One  of  my  neighbors 
fills  a  large  silo  very  easily  with  a 
two-horse  tread  power.  The  silo  is  so 
placed  that  by  setting  his  cutter  on  the 
barn  floor  he  is  able,  with  a  few  feet 
of  elevator,  to  run  the  corn  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height  When  long  elevators,  or 
blowers,  must  be  used,  a  horse  power 
will  be  found  inadequate.  In  such  cases 
either  gasoline  or  steam  engines  are 
generally  used.  Where  electricity  can 
be.  supplied  cheaply,  electric  motors  are 
said  to  give  good  satisfaction. 

,  When  two,  three  or  more  farmers 
can  combine  and  buy  the  machinery  to¬ 
gether,  one  outfit  will  do  the  work  for 
them  all,  and  no  one  feel  burdened  by 
the  outlay.  A  cutter  of  large  capacity 
and  a  powerful  engine  should  be  pur¬ 
chased,  so  that  by  exchanging  work  all 
of  the  silos  can  be  filled  in  a  short  time. 
If  for  any  reason  one  cannot  combine 
with  his  neighbors  it  will  be  found 
cheaper  for  a  small  farmer  to  hire  an 
outfit  than  to  buy  all  of  the  machinery 
required;  especially  is  this  true  if  one 
has  to  borrow  the  money  to  make  the 
purchase.  c.  s.  m. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  renUr  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Perfect  Separation 

Perfect  separation  not 
only  means  the  “most  but¬ 
ter  fat,”  but  means  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  smoothest 
velvety  cream,  unfrothed 
and  unchopped. 

^Exclusive  Tubular  Ad¬ 
vantage  No.  8  is  the  means 
that  insures  “perfect  sepa¬ 
ration,”  both  as  io  clean 
skimming  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sm  oot  h,  velvety 
cream.  Our  Catalogue 
tells  you  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  reasons  why. 
To  convince  you  that 
-S  the  Tubular  skims  the 
cleanest,  we  offer  to  place 
one  in  your  dairy  and  guar¬ 
antee  to  cutin  half  any  rec¬ 
ord  any  other  machine  may 
be  able  to  make. 

If  other  makers  could 
make  separator  bowls  like 
the  Tubular, there  would  be 
no  other  kinds  made.  It  is 
a  absolutely  the  mostperfect 
°  bowl  ever  invented.  If  it 
were  not,  we  could  not 
v  make  such  a  broad  guaran- 
i.  sktmmad  Mtik  tee  as  stated  above. 

Now  you  want  the 
best,  don’t  you?  A  postal 
brings  Catalog  No.  153. 
giving  more  fully  this 
broad  guarantee.  Write 
for  it  today. 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  Co.. 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  Chicago.  III.* 


V«nt-  2.  Cream 
Vent.  3.  Cream 
Screw.  4.  Divid¬ 
ing  Wall.  6.  Howl. 

6.  Bowl  Bottom. 

7.  Milk  Inlet.  8. 
Wing. 


■w:- .THE 
[•.••ANIMALS’ 
_ _  ’FRIEND 

fauAf  MAmr  .'  • .. 

Kills  every  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  all  Insert  pests 
off  cows  in  pasture  longer  thanany  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  UBed  by  same  dairymen 
since  188.';.  Kills  lire  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  tt  s  IP  1  for  Improved  3-tu be  Sprayer  and  en¬ 
ough  SHOO- FLY  to  protect200cows.  Nameexpress  of¬ 
fice.  $1  returned  If  cowsuotprotected.  Freebooklet 
Shoo- Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1317  N.  10th  St..  l*hlla..Pa. 


The  KING  SEGIS 
EAR  TAG 

A  Patent  Lock 
Tag  for  Live- 
Stock.  Made 


OMMIK.  iUiUH 

in  two  sizes.  Send  for  samples.  II.  A.  MOYKK,  Syracuse,  A.  V 


r 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 


A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


Would  you  learn  WHY  Harder  Silos 
have  Stood  the  test  of  time,  while 
others  have  come  and  gone?  Fend  for  , 

.  our  new  Silo  Book.  It  gives  facts  and  tig-  . 

tires  about  silos.  It  tells  why  Harder  Silos  are 
used  exclusively  by  “Uncle  Sam”  and  the  majority 
of  the  Eastern  State  Governments.  It  tells  why 
careful  individual  dairymen  everywhere  prefer 
them.  It  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  old¬ 
est  continuous-opening  silo  builders  in  the  U.  8. 
Write  today.  HARDER  JlKtl.  COMPANY, 

Box  II  COBLKSKILL,  NtCW  YORK. 


DON’T  MIX. 
SALT  ONLY 


SALT  AND  FEED 

when  taste  craves.  Place  Compressed  Pure-Salt 
Bricks  in  reach,  animals  take  as  they  want,  always 
enough,  never  too  much.  Pure  refined  salt,  no  im¬ 
purities.  Convenient  and  cheap.  Write  for  booket. 

BELMONT  STABLE  SUPPLY  CO/, 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

$rw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  onr  catalog.  Our  lino  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129 H ope st. , I f ackettstown, N. J. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


“ONE  MILLION  IN  USE.” 

tot; 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO . 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


IF8 


Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  world-wide  remedy. 
One©  used,  always  used. 
Cures  Spavin,  Splint,  K'ng- 
hone,  Curb,  Swellings,  Lame¬ 
ness. 

$1  a  r ottle;  6  lor  $5 
All  druggists.  Get  free  book, 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse." 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont 


DEIffllOIIEiyiSlSHTilE! 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  2jyearsiu  use  pr<n  #»h  jf  n 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  SI. 00  per  can.  \Vca!*Q 
m:ikoa5')c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Kx- 
peller.  Blood  Purifier  ami  grand 
.  ,  ,  conditioner  for  borsca  badly 

run  down,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sort ^direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


Cures  Strained  Fuffy  Ankle,. 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Bain  e  n  ess  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  without. 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
g'.'.iio  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-0,  free. 

AB8ORBINE,  ,TTt.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,, 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  33  Monmouth  St,.Sui  ioglield  Mass 

ENSILAGE 

Use  GALE-BALDWIN  GUTTERS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever:  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

THE  BELCHER  Sc.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO 

Box  75,  Chicopeo  Palls,  Mass. 


Sanitary  Stablings,  Cow  Comfort 

Clean  Cows 


These  things  with  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 

Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 


Note  - 
weights 
for  raising 
mangers.  Alineof 
15  to  30  mangers  can  be 
instantly  raised  over  cows’ 
heads  for  cleaning  and  watering. 

Conerete  lloor  trough  forms  bottom  of  nmngers. 


the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchions  are  of 
an  entirely  new  typo  and  have  no 
equal.  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 
.  .  , ,,  .  ,  .  ,  ...  or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 

are  steel,  wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movomentof  cows, standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Mangers  ( furnished  any  length)  aro  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  angle  Iron  ami  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  ami  indoor  watering.  Trough  in  cement  floor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  in  water — the  ideal  arrungementforcleanline.il 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  l^-ineh  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Boom  for  alt  attentions, 
cows  turn  easily,  easily  kept  clean.  The  whole  Is  thamostopen.  naateat,  cleanest,  moat  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none.  YVrite  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It.  will 
opeu  your  eyes  on  Ideal  cow  stabling.  We  make  live  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
line  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 

The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co..  130 Kent  St..  Fort  Atkinson.  Wls. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
282  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  wore  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

On  page  626,  issue  of  August  1,  we 
gave  a  history  of  a  fertilizer  deal  of 
Mr.  D.  J.  Cronan  with  Walter  Lippin- 
eott  and  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  Mr.  Lippincott 
still  has  $50  of  this  farmer’s  money,  also 
owes  him  for  protest  fees  on  two  worth¬ 
less  checks.  Until  settlement  is  made  we 
feel  hound  to  advise  subscribers  against 
sending  money  in  advance  to  this  com¬ 
pany  for  either  fertilizers  or  Salimene. 
The  latter  product  is  a  preparation  of 
which  there  has  in  the  past  been  con¬ 
siderable  sale  for  destroying  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Indeed,  we  slfoidd  not  feel 
safe  in  using  goods  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  put  up  by  a  man  who  resorts  to 
the  practice  of  sending  a  farmer  worth¬ 
less  checks,  as  Mr.  Lippincott  has  done 
in  this  and  other  cases. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  about  15 
years;  now  I  feel  familiar  enough  to  ask 
a  favor  of  you.  Will  you  find  out  for 
me  if  the  bonds  of  the  Wheeling  Hoofing 
and  Cornice  Company,  now  doing  business 
in  Steelton,  West  Virginia,  are  worthless, 
and  if  you  can  possibly  find  out  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  of  the  bond  holders  would 
you  do  so?  I  was  stupid  enough  some  time 
ago  fo  got  $1,000  worth  of  these  bonds. 

New  Jersey.  G.  w.  s. 

This  subscriber  discovered  his  mis¬ 
take  after  his  money  is  gone — beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  The  case  is  similar 
to  hundreds  of  others  which  have  come 
to  our  attention  where  stocks  and  bonds 
have  been  offered  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  We  should  be  glad  to  put  any 
other  holders  of  these  bonds  in  com¬ 
munication  with  G.  W.  S.  in  order  that 
they  might  act  in  unison  for  their 
mutual  protection. 

I  haven’t  seen  the  enclosed  advertised  • 
in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  or  else  wouldn't  ask  you 
what  you  think  of  the  Clipper  lawn 
mower.  Most  likely  you  have  tried  the 
Clipper  or  know  somebody  who  has.  In  any 
case  l  shall  be  pleased  to  know  about  it. 

Florida.  a.  c.  c. 

We  can  recall  no  one  implement  or 
machine  with  regard  to  which  there  has 
been  such  universal  complaint  from  our 
readers  as  there  has  been  about  this 
lawn  mower.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
of  those  who  have  used  it  seems  to  be 
that  as  a  practical  machine  the  Clipper 
lawn  mower  is  well-nigh  worthless. 

A  reader  of  a  farm  paper  says  his 

neighbor  might  become  interested  if  he 

would  only  read  it.  The  editor  says : 

•  Aye.  there’s  (lie  rub,  “if  he  will  only  read 
it.”  We  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the 
small  percentage  of  subscribers  who  do 
not  renew  their  subscriptions  from  year 
to  year  are  of  the  class  who  fail  to  profit 
by  an  agricultural  paper  because  they  do 
not  read  it. 

We  do  not  believe  in  laying  the  blame 
entirely  upon  the  farmer.  A  man  will 
read  a  paper  if  you  put  things  in  which 
compel  him  to  give  attention.  If  a 
paper  remains  unread  it  may  be  partly 
the  fault  of  those  who  make  it.  Put 
the  truth  before  tlv'  •  lople  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  and  make  them  feel  that  you 
have  sympathy  for  them,  and  you  can¬ 
not  keep  them  from  reading  it.  The 
theory  of  our  10-cent  short-term  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  10  issues  we  can  print  something  that 
will  be  of  vital  interest  to  any  person 
who  lives  in  the  country.  Read  this 
note  from  New  York  State: 

I  never  saw  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
until  some  kind  friend  (I  don’t  know  who) 
sent  me  a  10-weeks’  subscription.  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  through  the  columns  of 
the  paper.  I  highly  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  clean  up-to-date 
paper. “  I  like  to  see  how  the  swindlers 
are  exposed.  e.  c.  n. 

We  have  read  hundreds  of  just  such 
letters  from  readers.  They  never  saw 
the  paper  till  some  one  suggested  a  10- 
cent  trial  or  paid  for  one.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  read  it, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  people 
become  regular  subscribers.  The  most 
effective  subscription  work  we  have  is 
done  by  friends  in  handing  out  those  lit¬ 
tle  envelopes. 


POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  larger  part  of  all  the  eggs  and 
poultry  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  great 
cities  and  smaller  towns  comes  from 
the  farmer’s  flock.  The  amount  from 
each  is  small,  but  the  aggregate  im¬ 
mense.  When  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  poultry  (which  is  not  often)  the 
profit  is  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  Poultry  on  the  farm  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  average  farmer  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  be  tolerated  only  because  it 
pleases  the  women  folks  to  have  them 
around.  *To  be  sure,  he  enjoys  an  oc¬ 
casional  egg  for  his  breakfast  or  a 
Sunday  dinner  of  chicken  pie  or  roast 
chicken  with  sage  dressing,  still  he 
thinks  he  would  rather  pay  for  these 
treats  and  let  some  one  else  have  the 
trouble  of  raising  them.  The  idea  that 
poultry  may  be  kept  as  a  money-making 
project  has  never  entered  his  mind.  Be¬ 
sides,  who  has  the  time  to  fool  away  on 
anything  as  trivial  as  a  few  old  hens? 
There  is  just  the  trouble  with  the 
chicken  business  on  the  average  farm. 
No  one  thinks  he  has  the  time  to  fool 
with  chickens.  The  results  are  the 
chickens  are  left  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  maybe  a  little  cold,  hard  corn 
is  dumped  out  to  them  occasionally  in 


A  BUSINESS  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

Winter,  and  once  a  day  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  is  set  where  they  can  get  it 
if  it  does  not  freeze  too  quickly.  On 
the  farm  the  mistake  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  made  of  keeping  too 
small  a  flock.  P'owls  with  their  vora¬ 
cious  appetites  are  excellent  scavengers, 
and  if  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  the 
farm  will  utilize  much  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste.  This  wastage  on 
large  farms  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 
flock  of  50  to  75  hens  with  one-half  of 
all  the  food  they  need.  If  but  10  or  20 
be  kept  there  will  be  more  or  less  loss. 
The  much  more  frequent  mistake  is 
made  of  overstocking.  The  wastage  is 
consumed,  the  crops  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  buildings  are  destroyed,  large 
quantities  of  grain  in  addition  are  fed; 
the  houses  (if  there  are  any)  are  crowd¬ 
ed  to  suffocation  and  the  ground  in  the 
entire  circle  of  the  farm  buildings  be¬ 
comes  befouled.  All  may  go  well  for  a 
few  years  and  then  disaster  comes,  and 
the  farmer  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  poultry.  The 
size  of  the  flock  should  be  regulated  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  each 
case.  Large  stock  farms,  where  large 
quantities  of  grain  are  used,  where  there 
is  no  truck  garden  near  the  house,  fur¬ 
nish  favorable  conditions  for  keeping  a 
large  flock  of  poultry  with  profit.  Dairy 
farms  also,  where  grass  and  skim-milk 
are  available,  will  support  a  large  flock 
of  laying  hens  economically.  One  who 
follows  trucking  or  small  fruit  growing 
must  limit  his  flock  or  confine  them  in 
yards  during  the  growing  and  fruiting 
season,  which  adds  to  the  expense  and 
care.  If  properly  managed  the  expense 
and  care  will  be  more  than  repaid,  be¬ 


cause  on  such  farms .  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  waste,  such  as  poor  cabbage,  beet 
and  turnip  tops,  etc.,  which  can  be  uti¬ 
lized  for  poultry  food.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  the  farmer  makes  is 
not  having  a  proper  shelter  for  his 
poultry,  and  the  result  is  they  roost  in 
any  and  every  old  place  on  the  hay,  in 
the  cow  stable,  on  the  farming  tools, 
and  even  on  the  best  wagons  if  they  are 
not  seen  and  driven  off,  which  does  not 
tend  to  help  fill  the  egg  basket. 

While  elaborate  and  costly  structures 
are  not  required,  they  should  be  free 
from  drafts  in  cold  weather,  storm¬ 
proof,  have  ample  ground  space  and  be 
convenient  for  the  attendant.  The  last 
point  should  not  be  overlooked,  since  a 
very  little  saving  of  time  and  labor  each 
of  the  365  days  in  the  year  amounts  to  a 
considerable  saving,  and  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  small  additional  out¬ 
lay  at  the  start.  The  style,  size  and 
cost  must  be  determined  by  the  builder’s 
needs,  taste  and  pocketbook.  There  is 
no  best  house  for  all  situations  and  all 
persons. 

The  greatest  mistake  of  all  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  makes  is  in  keeping  common 
scrub  poultry  or  “dunghills.”  The 
farmer  no  longer  pins  his  faith  to  scrub 
cattle;  they  must  be  of  some  pure  breed. 
The  horse  must  be  of  improved  quality 
and  bred  for  draft  or  road  and  track. 
The  swine  must  be  backed  by  royal 
blood.  The  old  “razorback”  kind  that 
used  to  feed  through  the  fence  rails, 
because  of  its  long  snout,  no  longer  sat¬ 
isfies.  Then  why  should  the  farmer  be 
satisfied  with  scrub  chickens?  The 
farm  can  and  should  be  noted  for  its 
purebred  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wyandottes  or  other  breed  that 
takes  the  farmer’s  fancy,  for  it  is  an 
assured  fact  that  the  breed  of  one’s 
choice  is  the  breed  for  him.  Of  these 
he  will  take  the  best  care,  and  so  insure 
the  best  profits.  Here  is  a  record  for 
a  flock  of  13  purebred  White  Rocks  on 
a  small  place.  Although  it  is  not  ex¬ 
tra  good,  I  will  bet  a  flock  of  scrubs 
cannot  come  up  to  it ;  Eggs  laid  by 
months:  January,  117;  February,  16; 
March,  237;  April,  259;  May,  312;  June, 
273;  July,  217;  August,  190;  September, 
140;  October,  20.  Total,  1980;  average 
per  hen  for  10  months,  152  4-13.  One 
hen  laid  61  eggs  in  65  days.  They  were 
hatched  the  last  of  June  and  began  to 
lay  when  six  months  old.  I  also  raised 
a  flock  of  chickens,  so  that  the  eggs, 
stock,  etc.,  sold  came  to  $151.50.  Feed 
for  hens  and  chickens  came  to 
$86.50.  Profit,  $65,  or  $5  per  hen.  This 
is  what  a  flock  of  purebred  poultry  will 
do  on  a  farm  with  only  common  care. 

Massachusetts.  r.  l.  Chamberlin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
213-Page  Free  Catalog— illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

N-w  York;  iiogtop;  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Oaiiiand.  Cal.;  London,  Eng, 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 


Wo  are  breeders  of  iiigh-etass 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Wh UP  I  PP’hnrnq  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
II IIIIC  LGgllUl  llo  Roc].Si  Genuine  Japanese  breed 

and  Imperial  Pekin  Bucks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Harden,  New  York  City,  Docembor 
1907  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Alsopensof 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle, ,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  lie  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alslyne’s  S.O.K.T.Reds— lOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


COX  TEHKIF.RS  are  great  ratters.  Our  Collies  are  bred 
r  cattle  drivers.  Our  Poultry  is  standard  bred.  Choice  Pups 
and  early  batched  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  Stamp  for 
Prices.  The  American  Pet  Stock  Company,  Collins,  Ohio. 


Dfl  II 1  TRYMC  M— Send  for  onr  new  30-page  illns- 
rUULIM  111  L 11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l’a. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00 each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  Terms 
to  Subscription 
Workers  now. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street 
New  JYork. 


FEARLESS  MANURE  SPRE 


The  circular  beater  (see  il¬ 
lustration)  makes  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  different  from  all  other  ‘ 
Spreaders.  It  spreads  wide- 
twice  as  wide  as  the  box/ 


Straight  beaters  of  all 
Other  Spreaders  spread  only 
to  their  actual  width  from 


You  can  spread  a  field  evenly  in  fewer  trips  with 
a  Fearless  than  any  other  Spreader.  It  has  the 
endless  apron  of  simple  construction,  works  more 
rapidly  and  evenly,  is  low-down,  with  front  and 
rear  wheels  tracking.  Just  the  spreader  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
full  of  information  about  manure  spreaders. 
HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


wide  and  clumsy  wagons, 

but  the  FEARLESS  spreads  widest  of  all  from  a  wagon  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  roads  and  gates. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

‘‘Little  Giant'1  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain — 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kathr  corn  and  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  B 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  be  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers,  f 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

1IEE11NER  A  SONS,  22  II road  St..  Lansdale,  Pa. 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid,  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  1  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you,  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  halt  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy —Less  to  Hun.  quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Seni>  fc’Oit  Catalogue.  TUJE  TLMPLE  1*131 1*  CO.,  M In.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts.,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUlt  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAli. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  14,  1908: 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  Red . 
No.  1.  Nort  hem, 

<  'orn  . 

Oats,  as  to  weight. 

Duluth.  — 

’.  ’. '.  .  59 

fit  1 .00 
fa  1 .24 
fit  85 
fit  70 

MILLFEED. 

fir  33.00 

\\  heat  Bran  . 

(a  24.50 

Middlings  . 

til  29.00 

Bed  Dog  . 

.  . 

fa  30.00 

1  foininy  Chop  .  . .  . 

.  . 

fir  27.50 

Oil  Meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

@31.50 

I  lay,  No.  1 . 

(a  1 7.50 

No.  2  . 

(a  16.00 

No.  3  . 

. 12.00 

fa  1 3.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

. 12.00 

fil'J  4.00 

Straw,  Long  Bye.. 
Short  and  Oat... 

. 13.00 

@15.00 

.  7.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51 
quart  can.  netting  three  cents  to 
zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 


per  40- 
26-cent 


Creamery,  best  . 

»>»> 

fit 

23 

Common  to  good  . 

.  18 

fit 

21 

State  Dairy  . 

.  18 

(<l] 

21 

Factory  . 

17 

fit 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

16 

@ 

IS 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  .  .  .  . . . 

— 

fit 

12 

Common  to  good . 

9 

fit 

12 

Skims  . 

3 

@ 

7 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . ' . 

26 

fit 

27 

White,  good  to  choice . 

»>»> 

fit 

25 

Brown  and  mixed,  fancy. 

.  23 

fit 

24 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice . 

21 

fit 

112 

Fair  to  good . 

.  18 

fit 

20 

Western  . 

15 

fit 

21 

Marrow 

Medium 

1  *ea  . 

Red  Kidney 


BEANS. 


.2.10 
.  2.00 
.2.10 
.  1 .50 


White  Kidney  . 2.30 

Yellow  Eye  . 2.90 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples — Gravenstein,  bid.  ..2.50 

Alexander  ' . 2.75 

Nyack  Pippin  . 2.00 

Astraehan  . 2.00 

Duchess  . 2.50 

Wealthy  . 2.00 

Sour  Bough  . 2.00 

Sweet  Bough  . 2.00 

New  Apples,  U-bbl.  basket  75 

Did  Apples,  bbl . 1.00 

Crab  Apples,  bbl . 2.00 

Pears.  South’ll.  Le  Conte,  bbl  75 

Southern.  Kieffer  .  75 

Clapp’s  Favorite  . 2.75 

Bartlett  . 2.50 

Flemish  Beauty  . 1.75 

Ordinary  . 1  75 

Peaches.  W.  Va.  &  W.n  Md. 

carrier  . 1.00 

W.  Va.  A-  W'n.  Md.,  basket  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket  .  40 

Blums,  Slate.  8-lb.  basket..  20 
Grapes.  Del.  &  Md.,  bl’k,  case 
1  p-river.  Champion,  case. 
Blackberries,  Jrsy,  fancy,  qt. 
Jersey,  average, 

Up-river1  . 


1  o 
75 
10 
6 
7 


(a  2.40 
fit  2.40 
(a  2.70 
fa  1 .90 
td  2.40 
fit  — 

(d  3.50 
fit  3.75 
(a  3.00 
<g  2.75 
<a  3.75 
(a  3.00 
fa  2.75 
(a  2.50 
@ ,  1 .75 
fit  2.00 
@2.50 
fa  3.00 
@1.75 
(a  3.75 
@3.25 
@2.50 
@2.25 

(a  2.00 
fit  85 
(d  65 
(a  1 .50 
fa  90 
(a  30 
@1.12 
fit  90 


Huckleberries.  Del.  &  5 Pd.,  ql  6  fi i  9 
Pa.  &  Jersey.  Mountain..  7  fit  31 
Muskmelons,  Del.  &  Md., 

crate  .  25  @1.00 

Baltimore,  crate  .  50  @1.25 

Virginia.  60-quart  crate. .  50  @  80 

Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 75.00  @225.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  T>ong  Island,  bbl.. 2. 65 

Jersey,  round  . 2.50 

Jersey,  long  . 2.30 

Southern,  bbl . 1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  old, 

basket  . 1 .00 

Jersey,  new,  basket . 1.37 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 2.75 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 2.50 

Yams,  S’n.  white . 2.25 


Yams.  S-’n.  rod . 2.00 

Beets,  barrel  . 1.00 

Carrots,  new.  bbl . 1.00 

Corn.  Hackensack.  100 .  75 

Other  Jersey.  100 .  50 

Cucumbers,  Up-river,  bbl...  1.00 


@2.85 
fa  2.65 
@  2.40 
fa  2.50 

@1.50 
fa  1.62 
(a  3.25 
fa  3.00 
fa  2. 75 
@2.50 
@1.25 
fa  1.25 
(a\  1 .25 
fit  1 .00 
(a  1 .50 


Up-river,  basket 

.  .  40 

fit  60 

State,  bill . 

fit  1 .75 

Long  Island,  bbl 

...... 

. .1.25 

@1.75 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.  .1.00 

fit  1 .50 

Cucumber  Pickles. 

1)I>1  .  .  . 

.  .  1 .25 

@2.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

.  .4.00 

fit  6.00 

Cauliflowers.  State, 

bbl .  . 

(a  9.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

.  .  2.00 

@3.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  50 

Celery,  dozen  stalks .  5 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Jersey,  !4-l>hl.  basket....  35 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bid .  50 

Limn  Beans.  Md.  &  Del.,  bskt  75 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.00 

Onions.  Shelter  Island,  bid.  1.75 
Other  Tx>ng  Island,  bid...  1.50 
Jersey,  white,  fancy,  bskt.  1.50 
Jersey,  white,  average,  bskt  75 
Jersey,  yellow,  basket...  75 

Southern,  basket  .  40 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00 

State,  white,  basket . 1.50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  hag.  ..1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow . 1. 

Orange  Co.,  red . 1 

Okra.  Jersey,  box . 

Peppers.  Jersey,  hid . 

Peas.  State,  basket . 

Ttomaine.  basket  . 

String  Beans,  bush-lmsket.. 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 

Yellow  . 


White 

Turnips. 

Tomatoes. 

Jersey. 

Jersey. 


Rutabaga,  bbl .  .  .  .  1 
Jersey.  Acme,  box 

Stone  . 

Grant  . 


g.> 

,00 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

75 

40 

40 

00 

50 

40 

20 


Spring 

Fowls 

Roosters 

Turkeys 

Ducks 

Geese  . 


LIVE  POULTRY, 
chickens,  lb .  - 


10 

9 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Best  broilers,  lb .  23 

Common  to  good .  16 

Fowls  .  12 

Spring  ducks  .  13 

Old  ducks  .  8 

Geese  .  5  @ 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @3.00 


LIVE  STOCK.  . 

. 4.00 

. 3.90 

. 1.25 

. 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

I  jambs  . 4.50 

Hogs  .  — 


Steers 

Oxen 

Cows 

Calves 


(a  6.40 
@4.15 
fa  3.70 
fit  8.50 
fa  1.50 
fd  6.75 
fa  7.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 


11 

9 

10 


very  light,  ’’’he  heaviest  crops  are  in  the 
West  in  sections  where,  owing  to  high 
color,  t lie*  use  of  the  box  package,  careful 
grading  and  co-operative  marketing,  prices 
are  nearly  always  high.  The  muskmolon 
market  is  in  bad  condition,,  large  quan¬ 
tities  selling  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  There 
is  no  more  popular  fruit  in  this  market 
than  the  muskmolon,  when  it  lives  up  to 
its  possibilities  in  quality,  hut  unfortun¬ 
ately  a  large  proportion  run  from  common 
to  poor.  Some  Montreal  muskmelons 
are  seen.  These  come  in  large  baskets 
and  retail  at  $2  apiece.  They  are  large, 
some  being  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
flesh  is  tender  and  high  flavored. 

w.  w.  ir. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 
ATTENTION ! 


NOT 


fit  2.00 
fit  30 
fit  1 .00 
fir  60 
fit )  .25 
fit  1.25 
fa  1.75 

fa  2.25 
fit  2.00 
fit  — 
@1.25 
fa  1 .00 
fit  90 
(a  1 .50 
fit  1.75 
fa  2.00 
fa  1 .75 
fir  1 .50 
@1.00 
fit  90 
fit  1 .00 
fit  75 
fit  85 
fit  1 .00 
fit  60 
fit  75 
fa  1 .50 
ta  1.00 

tfi>1 .00 
fit  50 


@  1 6 
fit  131/. 
@  9 

@  .12 
fit  11 
fit  10 


@  24 
fit  22 
fit  1 3  V, 
fit  14 
fit  10 
8 


Do  not  place  your  order  for  your  1909 
Spraying  Outfits,  until  you  have  seen 
the  new  improved  line  now  being  placed 
;  on  the  market  by  the  “Friend”  Mfg. 

'  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  Think  of  it !  A 
parade  of  1908  “  Friend  ”  Power  Spray¬ 
ers  over  one  mile  long  now  working. 
If  you  expect  to  join  the  1909  procession 
speak  early. — Ad<v. 

Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0.  I.  G.  Hogs 

AIU>KI{  NOW.— I  am  booking  orders  for  O.  I.  C. 

Pigs,  either  sex.  to  l>e  sldpjied  when  six  weeks 
°!  1  ij''  "'alker.  N.  Y.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
My  breeders  are  in  tine  condition;  they  have  a 
large  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  stock  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

1>.  H.  Hamit,  Prop..  Walker.  N.  Y. 

VRANT151)-An  agricultural  college  graduate,  two 
TT  years  with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wants  permanent  position  to  manage  and  develop  a 
farm  along  the  line  of  most  profit.  Has  had  large 
experience  in  practical  farming,  and  can  furnish 
best  references.  V.  W.  ]>..  Kckai.  Nkw  Voukf.  '. 

POULTRY  1'AKM  FOR  SALE-Corner  prop¬ 
erty,  about  three-quarters  mile  from  post-office, 
on  electric  car  line.  40  rods  on  principal  residential 
street;  estate  of  4  acres  land.  iV»  story  house,  !• 
rooms,  furnace,  toilet,  city  water,  large  barn  and  120 
feet  of  new  henhouses,  accommodating  about  350 
hens.  Chance  to  raise 600  to  1,000  chicks.  Apple  trees, 
asparagus  lied.  A11  ideal  home  in  a beauti fill  town. 

,  ..  •  twi'-o  each  day.  S.  K.  telephone.  Must  be 
sold,  $4,000.  Mrs.  W.  W.  OAKKS,  Skow began ,  Me. 

FAR  <vAI  Acres;  16  room  house,  slate 

I  Ull  OrtLL  roof,  basement  barn,  40 x  100:  car¬ 
nage  honse.  400  fruit  trees;  milk  sold  at  door;  tour 
mdes  to  Bingham  ton.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
one-half  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  -  Owego,  N.  Y. 

132  Acres  for  $2,200 

Bordering  stream,  with  excellent  pasture  for  17 
cows:  50  acres  in  level  fields;  estimated  to  bo  3,000 
cords  of  hardwood  and  100,000  feet  of  hemlock  tim¬ 
ber;  seven  room  house:  bam  for  ten  cows ;  stable. 
20  x  24;  mail  delivered;  one-half  mile  to  school;  near 
neighbors:  the  wood  and  timber  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  place.  The  owner  is  called  away  and 
will  sacrifice  for  only  $2,200;  $1,100  may  be  left  on 
easy  terms.  K.  A.  STROUT  Co  .  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


PRODUCT'S.  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Bir,  Load  ok  Silk.— The  Japanese  ■  have 
shown  themselves  to  he  mighty  in  way.  hut 
they  hold  a  still  higher  place  in  those  arts 
of  pence  which  make  wliat  we  call  indus¬ 
trial  life.  One  item  of  their  industrial  out¬ 
put  arrived  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  the 
steamer  Minnesota  August  9,  consisting  of 
1.800  hales  of  Japanese  silk  worth  about 
$1,000,000. 

Eggs. — Tin*  lietter  grades  are  selling  a 
little  higher  than  last  year  at  this  date, 
hut  there  Is  a  very  wide  range  of  values 
in  the  business  done  In  Ibis  city,  some  low 
grades  having  sold  down  to  seven  cents 
per  dozen.  The  continued  hot  weather  of 
the  past  six  weeks  has  been  had  for  egg 
trade.  Few  storekeepers  or  egg  collectors 
in  (lie  country  districts  have  facilities  for 
lidding  eggs  safely  four  days  during  hot 
humid  weather,  and  the  result  is  that  many 
of  them  get  well  started  toward  staleness 
before  leaving  their  native  town.  Retail 
prices  on  eggs  hare  now  are  30  to  45 
cents,  the  latter  for  fancy  white.  Some 
egg  farmers  who  sell  direct  to  tiie  con¬ 
sumer  make  an  established  rate  of  double 
New  York  quotations  at  t lie  time  shipped. 
This  pays  the  producer  very  well  for  the 
extra  care  and  packages,  hut  the  amount 
of  trade  of  t Ills  kind  that  can  he  picked 
up  is  limited. 

Fkhts.. — Peaches  from  western  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia  have  brought  the 
highest  prices  noted  during  the  past  week. 
$2.50  to  $3  per  20-quart  crate.  Basket 
stock  from  Delaware  and  Jersey  has 
brought  from  35  cents  to  $1.50  per  16- 
quart  basket,  the  last-named  figure  being 
extreme.  Baskets  are  cheaper  than  crates, 
but  flic  waste  from  baskets  is  so  much 
greater  t hat  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  them  except  for. local 
delivery.  Clapp's  Favorite  and  Bartlett 
pears  have  sold  up  to  $3.50  per  barrel,  and 
Le  Conte  S3,  but  the  majority  of  sales 
have  been  at  50  per  cent  less.  Champion 
grapes  from  the  Hudson  River  section  are 
on  hand.  But  little  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  quality  of  this  variety.  Conditions 
in  Fall  apples  are  somewhat  improved, 
though  the  proportion  of  inferior  fruit  is 
still  large.  At  their  recent  convention  the 
apple  shippers  figured  that  the  crop  ot' 
Winter  apples  for  this  country  and  Canada 
will  average  about  110  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield.  These  reports  will  usually  bear 
discounting,  and  this  one  is  no  exception. 
At  present  it  looks  as  though  the  price  for 
good  Winter  apples  in  tin*  orchard  would 
run  from  $2  down.  In  Now  England  they 
ought  to  he  higher,  as  the  crop  there  is 


TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NAT30NAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary. 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DLKASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  ( 'oni- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Butter, 
Ken*.  Poultry,  l’ork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beaus. 
Apples  etc.  K.  B.  WOODWARD,  ()r,',nr.i„li  St.,  V  t. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  usfor  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  price}?.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  O  COUCHLAN, 

164  Du&ne  Street  :  :  New  York. 

^HRflP^HIRPQ  :!0  Yearling  limns,  30  Ram 
OiinUrOmnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLB  1ST.  Lodi.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

61%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant.  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sate 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  ownsVfann of  250 acres 
1  at  Berlin,  Conn,,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Super¬ 
intendent.  I  wisli  to  hire  as  helper  a  married  man. 

who  is  used  to  farm  work.  Will  furnish  a  . . . 

tenement,  located  within  one-eighth  mile  of  a 
school-house,  within  one-half  mile  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church, iand  within  one-eighth  mile  of  the 
trolley  cars  connecting  with  New  Britain.  Ido  not 
care  how  many  children  he  has.  provided  he  is 
steady  and  honest  and  reliable  and  does  not  drink 
whiskey.  Here  is  a  good  opportunity  fora  sternly, 
sober,  industrious,  reliable  man  to  get  a  permanent 
job.  Nobody  need  apply  unless  no  understands 
farm  work  and  wants  a  permanent  place. 

CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  New  Britain.  Conn. 

U/piTC  J.  D.  S.  Hanson.  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
TT  III  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

950  AP.RF  ?T«<K  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 

uuu  nuiiL  Good  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington  D.  <’.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia- 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired  List 
on  application.  C.  H.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Yu. 


YOU  CAN  EA8II.Y 
KJJII)  THE  FARM 

tou  want- through  “dtrout’a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Farm*  of  Atnerioft,”our  mammoth  il- 
1  nitrated  catalogue  of  b -irgains,  with  State 
tn«ps,  mailed  FRKE;  we  pay  B.  R.  fare;*J,U00  fanes 
for  sale  in  14  State*.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  World’* 
Largest  Farm  Dealer*,  160  Nastau  St.,  How  York. 


$20  HIGH-GRADE  HARNESS  FREE 

Our  factory  contains  two  styles  of  wagona-TOP  BUGGY  and  ltUNABOUT-we  wish  to  sell 
at  once.  To  do  so  we  will  give  with  an  order  for  either  style  an  excellent 

$20  Harness  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Goods  sent  on  examination  and  approval— no 
references  or  deposit  required.  Write 
for  full  information. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  I. 


$250.00  For  a  Prize  Story 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  offers  $250.00  for  the  best  story  of 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

of  about  50,000  words,  submitted  by  September  15,  1908.  We 
want  a  strong,  wholesome  story  depicting  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  We  invite  the  competition  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the  world 
with  or  without  experience.  These  stories  will  be  judged  solely  on 
their  merits  by  judges  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authors 
of  the  manuscript.  We  prefer  to  have  the  copy  in  typewriting 
though  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Send  full  name  and  address  on 
separate  sheet  accompanying  the  manuscript.  Manuscripts  not 
winning  prize  will  be  paid  for  separately  or  returned  for  which 
postage  should  be  sent.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Address  copy  to 

PRIZE  STORY  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  109  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WHY  NOT  USE 


ere 


U'HtK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  22,  100,!. 


HUMOROUS 

The  busy  bee  can  work  all  day 
Because  (so  nature  fakers  say) 

He  doesn’t  slay  up  niglils  to  mix 
With  crowds  discussing  politics. 

— Washington  Star. 

Owner  of  the  Coop:  “Who’s  in 
there?’’  Quick-Witted  Rastus  (softly)  : 
“Tain’t  nobody  in  heah  ’ceppin’  us  chick¬ 
ens.” — Life. 

Sunday-School  Teacher:  “What  les¬ 
son  do  we  learn  from  the  busy  bee?” 
Tommy  Tuffnut:  “Not  to  get  stung.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Smithson:  “What  is  Browne’s  earn¬ 
ing  capacity?”  Jones:  “It’s  never  been 
tested.  He’s  always  been  employed  by 
the  government.” — Judge. 

“Maggie,  I  want  you  to  incinerate  the 
refuse.”  “All  right,  ma’am;  I’ll  come 
and  do  it  as  soon  as  I  finish  burning  the 
waste.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all 
rum-selling  has  been  stopped  in  your 
town?”  “Not  at  all.  I  merely  said  it 
was  strictly  prohibited.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

New  Aunt:  “So  you  are  six  years 
old,  Edith.  How  old  do  you'  think  I 
am?”  Edith:  “I  don’t  know.  We 
haven’t  got  that  far  in  ’rithmetic  yet.” 
• — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“My  mission  in  life,”  said  the  satirist, 
“is  to  put  the  dunce-cap  on  the  heads  of 
other  people.”  “Be  careful,”  replied  his 
friend,  “that  you  don’t  catch  cold!” — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Johnny:  “Smokin’  cigarettes  is  dead 
sure  to  hurt  yer.”  Jimmy:  “G’on! 
where  did  yer  git  dat  idee?”  Johnny: 
“From  pop.”  Jimmy:  “Aw!  he  wuz 
jist  stringin’  yer.”  Johnny:  “No,  he 
wuzn’t  stringin’  me ;  he  wuz  strappiin’ 
me.  Dat’s  how  I  know  it  hurts.”— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

“You  seem  to  need  rain  very  badly.” 
“Yes,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel  in 
a  tone  of  patient  resignation.  “We’ve 
done  our  best,  but  it  doesn’t  do  any 
good.  We’ve  given  one  Sunday  school 
picnic  after  another,  left  the  rockin’ 
chairs  an’  hammocks  an’  buggies  out 
over  night  an’  painted  all  the  buildings 
fresh.  But  none  of  the  things  that  used 
to  bring  rain  seem  to  work  any  more!” 
— Washington  Star. 

“I  suppose,  Uncle  Jim,  you  remember 
a  good  deal  about  the  politics  of  the 
early  days?”  “Well,  I  never  tuk  much 
int'rest  in  pollytics,  but  I  kin  recollect 
when  John  C.  Fremont  was  ’lected 
President.”  “Fremont!  Why,  Fremont 
was  never  elected.”  “He  wun’t?  Well, 
now,  thet  gits  me.  I  hcerd  a  leadin’ 
speaker  talk  the  night  ’fore  ’lection,  an’ 
he  said  if  John  C.  Fremont  wun’t  ’lected 
the  country  would  fall  to  ruin  an’  every¬ 
body  would  have  to  shut  up  shop. 
Course  I  didn’t  take  the  papers ;  but, 
noticin’  thet  things  went  on  ’bout  same 
as  before,  I  calculated  John  won.  So 
he  wun’t  ’lected?  Well,  b’jinks!  thet 
gits  me  !” — Judge. 


CAN  MAKE  EASILY 

$20.00  A 

by  selling  to  fam¬ 
ilies  our  famous 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES,  EXTRACTS,  and 
BAKING  POWDER.  GREAT  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS.  For  full  particulars  address 

THJ<1  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  ISox  289,  New  York,  N.  V. 


AGENTS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  weather  forecast 

. .  ■iimni—  The  first  cool  evenings 

forecast  the  hard,  dull 
bitterness  of  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  You  can  regulate 
your  own  weather  in 
your  own  home  —  make 
June  of  January.  Every 
weather  change,  even  in 
this  capricious  climate,  is 
overcome  instantly,  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  regulating  devices  of 


AMERI 

/IRadla 


for  Hot- Water  and  Low-Pressure 
|  p  \  I  Steam  heating.  This  will  interest 

/  I  Vi  I  .  particularly  those  who  do  not  like  to 

rise  in  a  cold  room — and  those  who 
•OILERS  enjoy  a  comfortably  warmed  bath¬ 
room — and  those  who  like  to  begin 
the  day  right  in  a  cozily  warmed  breakfast-room — and  those  who  know  what 
it  means  to  have  warm  corners  and  warm  floors  for  children’s  play — and  those 
who  know  how  much  cold  halls  cost  them  each  winter  in  discomfort  and 
doctors’  bills — and  everybody  else  who  lives  in  a 
climate  like  ours,  where  twelve  hours  often  makes  the 
difference  between  Florida  and  Greenland. 

Whether  you  live  in  a  three-room  flat,  or  cottage, 
or  a  ninety-room  mansion  —  whether  your  building  is 
OLD  or  new — FARM  or  town — our  outfits  of  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  so  simple  to 
put  in  and  to  run,  so  moderate  in  price,  so  clean  and 
sanitary  that  you  cannot  longer  afford  to  put  up  with 
the  old-fashioned  wasteful,  unhealthful  heating. 

ADVANTAGE  14:— AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in 
31,350  sizes  and  shapes  for  various  uses;  detachable  legs  for  car¬ 
peted  floors;  warming  ovens  for  dining-rooms;  with  ventilat¬ 
ing  attachments;  to  fit  under  low  windows,  and  under  bay- 
window  seats;  narrow  models  for  halls  and  bathrooms;  giants 
for  storm  vestibule  or  outer  halls;  in  fact,  just  the  radiator  for 
each  particular  place  that  needs  one. 

•  '  ;  ‘  )  ...  .1 
Our  book  tells  all  about  them  (and  all  about  the  IDEAL 
Boilers).  You  will  need  it  to  choose  the  models  from.  Mailed  Rococo  Dining-Room 
free.  Write  now,  before  Winter—  not  then,  when  it’s  here.  Pattern  AMERICAN 
Offices  and  warehouses  in  all  large  cities.  Radiators 


DEPT.  9. 


ftMERICANflADIATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck 


Save  Work,  Time,  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Keep 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  horses, 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.  Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.  Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.  Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents. 

L.  RTLEWIS,  Mfgr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


On  10 

Days 
Trial 


T  F  you  are  having  trouble  with  roofs  that  leak  don’t  waste  your 
time  and  money  patching  same.  Put  on  a  new  Amatite  Roof 
and  you  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

We  have  combined  in  Amatite  all  the  essentials  which  go  to 
make  a  good  roof.  It  is  economical,  durable,  easy,  to  lay  and 
gives  real  protection. 

When  you  buy  Amatite  you  save  money  in  two  ways: 

First — The  original  cost  is  low. 

Second— It  needs  no  painting  to  keep  it  tight. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Sample  of  Amatite  and  Booklet  about  it.  It 
shows  buildings  all  over  the  country  that  are  free  from  leaks 
and  trouble  because  they  are  covered  with  Amatite.  Address 
our  nearest  office 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  <2 jtk 


New  York 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
New  Orleans 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
London,  Eng. 


Whirlwind 


Combined  Shredders, 
Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  and  faster  shred¬ 
ding  than  any  other  machines  made.  Get 
one  and  use  it  for  a  shredder  now  and 
next  season  have  the  most  perfect  silo¬ 
filling  rig  made— already  for  business. 

Four  Sizes  to  select  from— requiring 
from  4  to  12  Horse  Power.  Write  today 
for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


;  UTTERS 

AND 

(LOWERS 


r 


Safety  Fly  Wheel  pre¬ 
vents  serious  damage. 
Controllable  Feed 

_  _ _  saves  work  and  power. 

lighestSilos  no  trouble.  Greatest  capacity, 
lost  substantial  and  reliable.  Free  book 
;lls  how  to  judge  silo  fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO;, 

tox  1 1  Cobleskill,  N. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

GUTTERS 


“The  Complete  Machine.”  Don’t  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  untilyou  have  read  our  catalog. 

WARSAW-WtlKWSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave..  Warsaw.  H.  T. 


SHO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


DOSS 

I  B  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  B  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST 


BUILT 


Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

^  Wo  also  make  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 
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WEEKI.Y,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


BEST  STOCK  FOR  FRUIT  FARMS. 

None  at  All  in  the  Ozarks. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  where  fruit  crops  are  reason¬ 
ably  certain  every  year  no  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
except  poultry,  should  be  kept  in  orchards.  Long 
experience  convinces  me  that  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  orchards  they  should  be  cultivated 
pretty  regularly.  When  trees  are  of  bearing  age 
cow  peas  are  the  best  crop  in  this  Ozark  section  for 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Next  to  cow 
peas  I  regard  Red  clover  and  Orchard  grass  as  an 
excellent  crop  to  grow  among  fruit  trees  for  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil,  but  after  two  years  it  should  be  turned 
under  late  in  Fall  or  early  in  Spring,  and  the  land 
thoroughly  harrowed  before  Spring  growth  begins. 
By  pursuing  this  course  a  new  crop  of  clover  will 
come  up  without  the  expense  of  reseeding.  All  that 
will  be  necessary  is  to  sow  a  little  Orchard  grass  be¬ 
fore  the  last  harrowing  to  insure  even  a  better  crop 
of  Red  clover  and  Orchard  grass  than  the  previous 


harm  to  an  orchard,  but  to  pasture  good  orchards 
regularly  I  consider  bad  policy.  I  have  found  that 
after  apples  get  to  a  fair  size  no  kind  of  stock  will 
do  in  an  orchard  unless  the  trees  arc  very  high- 
beaded,  which  they  are  not  in  this  section.  I  togs 
will  not  bother  apples  much  while  feeding  on  cow 
peas,  but  after  they  are  cleaned  up  it  is  best  to  take 
them  out,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  do  more  dam¬ 
age  than  the  feeding  profit  of  the  peas  amounts  to. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  windfall  apples  are 
a  “great  thing’  for  hogs.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  money  in  grind¬ 
ing  them  up  for  vinegar,  especially  since  the  pure 
food  law  Has  been  in  force.  Live  stock  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fruit  growing  may  be  made  reasonably 
profitable  in  the  Southwest,  but  it  requires  good 
judgment  and  careful  management,  otherwise  the 
orchard  will  do  better  without  it.  louis  f.rr. 

Practice  in  New  York. 

In  some  parts  of  the  great  apple-producing  belt 


My  own  experience  has  been  with  both  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  while  not  according  to  the  latest  rules  for 
the  scientific  care  of  a  modern  orchard,  the  means 
employed  were  highly  satisfactory  for  the  conditions 
with  which  1  was  confronted.  Years  ago  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  farm  which  as  to  apple  orchard  was 
the  same  as  hundreds  of  other  farms  about  me;  one 
old  orchard  containing  many  varieties  of  apples,  trees 
of  mammoth  height  and  uncultivated  ;  another  younger 
orchard  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  annually 
cropped  with  the  usual  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  hay.  The  old  orchard  was  located  near  the  house 
and  convenient  for  a  hog  run,  so  this  was  kept  well 
stocked  with  hogs  and  never  plowed.  The  hogs 
were  always  kept  with  rings  in  their  noses  and 
never  allowed  to  root,  so  a  stiff  sod  was  formed,  which 
afforded  an  abundant  pasture.  Year  after  year  the 
droves  of  hogs  deposited  a  coating  of  manure  which 
kept  the  old  orchard  in  excellent  bearing  condition, 
and  made  it  an  exceedingly  profitable  10  acres  of 
ground.  I  know  that  cultivation  is  advised  for  all 


SOME  LIVE  STOCK  ON  A  CALIFORNIA  FARM.  Fig.  306. 


one.  In  this  Ozark  section  clover,  after  it  is  once 
thoroughly  established,  will  reseed  itself,  no  matter 
bow  often  it  is  plowed  under,  and,  therefore,  I  regard 
it  as  the  most  economical  fertilizer  we  have.  To  get 
the  best  results  it  should  be  mowed  early  in  July  and 
left  on  the  ground.  1  have  discovered  that  clover, 
bbc  many  varieties  of  grasses,  likes  company  and 
since  Orchard  grass  grows  in  bunches  and  keeps  the 
soil  in  loose  condition  I  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

Having  had  several  failures  of  fruit  crops  in  this 
section  in  recent  years,  owing  to  very  unusual  climatic 
conditions  during  the  Spring  seasons,  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  talking  about  stock  raising  in  connection  with 
orcharding,  and  some  have  already  gone  into  hogs 
and  others  into  cattle,  and  let  them  run  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  My  idea  is  that  if  a  fruit  grower  wants  to  go 
into  the  live  stock  business,  such  as  hogs,  sheep,  cattle 
nr  mules,  he  should  provide  separate  and  ample  pas¬ 
tures  for  them  outside  of  the  orchard;  he  should 
also  have  some  good  land  to  grow  grain  crops  and 
meadows  for  hay.  There  are  times  in  Spring  and 
Winter  when  almost  any  kind  of  stock  will  do  no 


of  western  New  York  the  apple  crop  is  the  main 
issue  with  the  grower,  who  is  often  a  wealthy  resi¬ 
dent  of  some  neighboring  village  or  city,  and  conducts 
the  management  of  bis  orchard  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  carry  on  some  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise,  and  ignores  all  other  branches  of  farm  life. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  apples  are  produced  by 
men  who  live  on  the  farm  and  carry  on  a  system 
of  general  farming,  with  the  apple  orchard  occupy¬ 
ing  a  small  proportion  of  the  farm.  These  men  look 
upon  the  orchard  as  producing  the  most  profitable 
crop  they  can  raise,  but  at  the  same  time  they  realize 
that  it  can  be  most  economically  cared  for  when 
fertilized  by  the  products  of  some  other  portion  of 
the  farm.  Thus  we  find  the  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  raising  cattle  and  hogs,  with  a  few  of  them 
keeping  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  all  of  them  some 
bens.  In  this  section  cattle  are  the  principal  means 
of  providing  the  necessary  fertility,  for  the  numerous 
cheese  and  butter  factories  afford  a  profitable  outlet 
for  the  dairy  products,  while  the  orchards  demand 
the  manure. 


apple  orchards,  but  it  would  have  been  impractical 
for  mine,  for  the  trees  were  so  exceedingly  tall, 
and  the  soil  gravelly  with  plenty  of  cobblestones, 
so  that  many  apples  which  fell  from  the  trees  would 
have  been  a  total  loss.  They  would  have  been  so 
badly  bruised  and  smashed  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 
r\  hen  too,  the  fertility  being  annually  renewed  by 
the  hogs  made  further  cultivation  unnecessary.  Now 
after  many  years  of  usefulness  the  old  orchard  is 
nearly  all  goiie,  and  the  soil  so  rich  that  crop  after 
crop  of  grain  of  record-breaking  yield  are  being- 
raised  on  this  same  field. 

The  younger  orchard  was  treated  differently.  No 
hogs  were  allowed  to  run  in  it,  but  it  was  cropped 
while  young,  and  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  applied. 
When  it  came  into  bearing  the  cropping  ceased,  but 
cultivation  and  liberal  applications  of  manure  were 
continued.  It  is  now  in  its  prime,  and  one  of  the 
best-paying  orchards  of  this  section.  The  trees  have 
been  kept  carefully  trimmed,  and  will  never  reach 
the  gigantic  height  of  the  old  orchard,  but  the  amount 
of  fruit  raised  and  the  quality  far  exceed  that  of  the 
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old  orchard.  I  believe  that  barnyard  manure  is  the 
most  economical  fertilizer  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
can  secure,  and  the  one  best  adapted  for  use  on  a 
fruit-growing  farm  where  diversified  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  A.  Y. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SEEDLING  PEACHES. 

J.  W.  Stubenrauch,  of  Texas — originator  of  the 
Carman  peach — sends  specimens  of  two  new  seedlings 
— crosses  between  Elberta  and  Belle.  One  of  them 
was  injured  in  the  mail,  hut  a  picture  of  the  other 
is  shown  at  Fig.  riOO.  Mr.  Stubenrauch  writes. 

“I  call  the  one  shown  here  exact  Elberta  shape  as 
we  have  them  here.  Both  of  the  trees  were  over¬ 
loaded,  hence  the  somewhat  smaller  size.  They  are 
both  freestones  as  you  will  perceive.  But  strange 
to  say,  many  of  this  combination  Elberta  x  Belle 
are  clings,  and  there  is  a  range  of  their  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  of  over  two  months.  Out  of  about  75  of  these 
seedlings  there  arc  hardly  any  that  are  not  worth 
standing  room.  Our  last  Elbertas  were  ripe  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  these  two  kinds  of  which  I  mail 
you  sample,  continue  the  season  for  three  weeks. 

The  trees  are  models  of  thrift  as  well  as  productive¬ 
ness.  Owing  to  floods  of  rain,  and  much  cloudy 
weather,  no  peaches  of  any  kind  were  really 
good  with  us.  all  inferior  quality.  Unfavor¬ 

able  weather  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  gray 
fungus,  gray  spots  on  sunny  side  of  peach,  that  has  a 

tendency  to  dry  up  the  skin ;  the  first  rain  that 

comes  after  the  skin  cracks,  and  fruit  is  spoiled.  A 
perfect  peach  under  these  conditions  is  not  possible.” 
We  call  the  quality  of  this  peach  superior  to  Elberta. 


ROTATION  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 
Good  System  in  Indiana. 

I  use  the  following  two  rotations,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  wheat  crop :  Corn  first  with  clean  tillage, 
using  all  the  rough  manure  I  have  to  spare.  In  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  work — often  in 

March — T  disk  the  ground  both  ways,  sowing  oats 
broadcast,  and  disking  them  in,  and  seeding  to  clover. 
I  sow  one  bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  one  bushel 
of  clover  to  six  acres.  The  following  year  I  take 
off  one  crop  of  clover  for  hay  (cutting  it  early  to 
give  the  seed  crop  time  to  mature),  and  one  crop  for 
seed.  T  then  break  the  ground  up.  thoroughly  pre¬ 
paring  it  by  disking,  dragging  and  harrowing.  I 

sow  V/  bushel  of  clean  hard  wheat,  getting  if  pos¬ 
sible  northern  grown  seed,  drilling  in  with  the  wheat 
a  good  grade  of  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  six  or  eight  acres.  The  other  rotation  is  the  same 

except  I  break  the  oat  ground  without  seeding  to 

clover.  In  both  rotations  I  put  all  the  manure  I 
have  on  the  poorest  spots,  in  both  the  oats  and  wheat, 
before  disking  or  breaking.  I  use  great  care  in  run¬ 
ning  dead  furrows  and  ditches  in  both  the  oats  and 
wheat  after  sowing,  in  order  to  prevent  water  from 
standing  on  the  ground  after  the  Fall  and  Spring 
rains,  as  it  is  very  detrimental.  When  I  follow  the 
first  rotation  I  break  up  the  wheat  ground  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  and  plant  to  corn ;  when  the  second 
rotation  is  followed,  I  seed  the  wheat  to  clover  the 
following  Spring,  take  off  a  crop  of  hay  and  seed  the 
next  season,  and  the  following  Spring  put  the  ground 
in  corn.  Following  these  rotations  for  years,  I  have 
had  no  failures,  but  have  not  had  any  record-break¬ 
ing  crops.  I  have  frequently  received  a  small 
premium  over  the  market  price.  I  attribute  that  to 
tlie  moderate  amount  of  wheat  and  oats  I  sow,  as 
the  light  seeding  gives  the  grain  a  chance  to  mature 
fully  and  results  in  plump  hard  grain.  B. 

Clay  Co.,  Ind. 

In  Western  New  York. 

In  western  New  York  there  are  three  crops  that 
precede  the  wheat  crop  in  the  regular  rotation,  i.  e., 
barley,  oats  and  beans.  The  preparation  of  the 
barley  and  oat  ground  for  wheat  is  about  the  same, 
and  is  as  follows :  Immediately  upon  the  removal 
of  the  barley  or  oat  crop  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
plowed,  rolled  and  harrowed,  reducing  it  to  a  fine, 
compact  seed  bed,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  very 
mellow  soil  on  top,  and  this  is  stirred  at  least  once 
a  week  until  September  15,  at  which  time  we  would 
sow  ll/2  bushel  of  extra  screened  and  selected  wheat 
of  a  variety  that  has  succeeded  in  this  section,  at  the 
same  time  drilling  with  the  grain  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  phosphate.  Much  depends  upon  the  chem¬ 
ical  condition  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  decide  just 
what  chemicals  to  use  for  the  wheat  crop.  If  we 
are  sure  that  our  ground  has  a  good  supply  ofl 
humus,  we  eliminate  the  nitrogen  from  the  com¬ 
position,  and  put  the  nitrogen  money  into  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  making  a  10-5  combination 
for  our  ordinary  soils,  but  increasing  the  potash  to 
10  per  cent  on  sandy  soils  deficient  in  potash.  If 


humus  and  therefore  nitrogen  is  lacking  we  add  to 
the  above  combination  sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  or 
high-grade  blood  to  make  at  least  three  per  cent 
nitrogen,  and  this  insures  a  good  growth  in  the 
Fall  to  withstand  our  Winters.  Years  ago  we 
thought  that  the  seeding  of  the  wheat  field  was  not 
complete  until  we  had  run  a  good  heavy  roller  over 
the  field  after  seeding,  hut  we  now  practice  rolling 
the  ground  ahead  of  the  drill,  leaving  the  ground 
loose  on  top.  It  does  not  look  quite  so  nice,  hut  it 
does  conserve  moisture  and  assists  in  holding  the 
snow.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  been 
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obliged  to  use  the  “irap  strip”  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
enemy. 

If  we  have  stable  manure  to  spare  from  next 
year’s  corn  ground,  we  top-dress  with  a  manure 
spreader  any  light  or  poor  spots  that  we  know  of, 
working  the  manure  well  into  the  ground  with  the 
Cutaway  harrow  before  seeding.  Following  the 
above  methods  we  have  succeeded  in  growing  from 
30  to  40  bushels  of  No.  1  wheat  per  acre,  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  figure  a  net  profit  of  from  $3  to  $5 
per  acre,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  profit  is  so 
small  we  have  abandoned  the  growing  of  wheat  for 
the  present  and  use  $3.50  per  barrel  apple  and  $1.25 
per  basket  peach  money  to  buy  the  wheat  that  is 
used  on  the  farm  for  poultry  and  humans.  In 
other  words  let  the  great  Northwest  grow  the  wheat, 
and  we  will  grow  and  give  them  the  fruit.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  a  large  straw  stack, 
hut  it  is  getting  to  he  as  much  of  a  luxury  as  the 
automobile,  but  there  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  the 
straw ;  it  does  not  have  the  evil  smell  of  the  devil- 
wagon.  S.  W.  WADHAMS. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  this  locality  most  of  the  wheat  is  grown  after 
beans.  To  have  the  ground  in  the  best  condition  for 
the  wheat  crop  the  beans  must  have  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  and  be  hoed  and  weeded  so  that  the  ground 
will  be  mellow  and  perfectly  clean  when  the  bean 
crop  is  harvested.  Beans  are  usually  harvested  from 
August  20  to  September  20,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  I  usually  go  over  the  ground  twice 
with  a  heavy  spring-tooth  with  four  horses  abreast, 
a. id  once  with  a  lighter  and  finer  harrow,  and  drill 
about  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  200  to  250 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  analyzing  1 — 10 — S; 
I  aim  to  sow  about  September  10.  Thirty  acres  put 
i.  in  this  way  the  Fall  of  1906,  without  any  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  yielded  36  bushels  per  acre.  But  the 
wheat  which  I  planted  the  Fall  of  1907,  with  the 
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same  preparation  T  don’t  think  will  yield  over  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Tt  is  not  thrashed  yet.  This  is 
owing  to  the  season.  The  weather  was  unfavorable 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  Spring  too  cold,  and  the  wheat 
made  very  slow  growth.  The  reason  that  wheat  does 
well  after  beans  T  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
ground  is  compact  and  firm  except  about  three  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  does  not  heave,  and  the  plant 
does  not  seem  to  winter-kill.  J.  w.  b. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

In  common  with  many  of  my  neighbors  I  have  tried 
keeping  sheep  on  a  dairy  farm,  although  not  recently. 
Like  my  neighbors,  I  have  disposed  of  the  sheep. 
While  10  years  or  so  ago,  perhaps  half  of  our  farmers 
were  keeping  sheep,  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  recall 
to  mind  one  who  has  any  sheep  at  all.  Very  few  have 
turned  sheep  into  the  pasture  with  the  cows,  and  there 
seem  to  be  objections  to  that  method.  Many  men 
seem  to  have  a  desire  to  go  into  the  sheep  business 
now,  because  there  is  an  impression  that  less  labor 
attaches  to  it.  Perhaps  that  may  be  true,  but  labor 
is  required  to  take  good  care  of  sheep.  Almost  every 
man  comes  hack  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  to  the  sheep  from  dogs  devastating 
the  flock  he  would  start  into  the  sheep  business.  I 
saw  a  man  the  other  day  who  is  general  manager  for 
a  large  business  concern,  and  who  has  been  studying 
the  proposition  of  buying  some  of  our  cheap  lands 
at  $6  to  $10  an  acre  and  stocking  it  with  sheep.  He 
would  put  a  dog-proof  fence  around  the  whole  farm 
as  a  starter.  The  dog  question  seems  to  he  the  chief 
matter,  whether  one  speaks  of  keeping  a  few  sheep 
on  a  dairy  farm,  or  many  sheep  on  a  ranch.  Where 
the  dairyman  keeps  sheep,  or  wishes  to  do  so,  he  will 
usually  keep  them  in  a  separate  pasture  and  will  house 
them  separately  from  the  cows,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  different  barn.  There  ought  to  he  a  little 
money  in  sheep  unless  there  are  more  losses  than 
usual  from  the  depredations  of  dogs.  H.  h.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 
Planning  a  Succession. 

It  is  an  object  with  all  suburban  gardeners  and 
with  others  also,  especially  with  those  who  have  rich 
and  well  cultivated  garden  plots,  to  grow  a  succession 
of  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  success 
of  such  cropping  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  largely  upon  the  season,  for  if  a  drought 
be  encountered,  some  of  the  crops  will  be  likely  io 
fail.  Near  our  place  resides  a  physician,  who  is  a 
specialist  of  some  note,  and  who  finds  time  to  care 
for  his  lawn  and  garden,  and  in  the  garden  he  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  interest.  The  garden  and  lawn  are  of 
the  usual  size  common  in  the  suburbs  of  small 
towns,  and  not  being  blessed  with  much  avoirdupois, 
Dr.  Nelson,  it  would  seem,  would  have  a  strenuous 
time  to  care  for  all  the  work  needing  to  be  done, 
but  a  hand  plow  in  the  garden  enables  him  to  care 
for  the  garden  easily  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Beans,  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  grown 
in  plentiful  supply  for  home  use,  and  as  fast  as  a  plot 
is  cleared  of  one  vegetable  it  is  planted  to  another, 
for  succession.  Our  season  having  been  wet  and  cold 
at  first  and  rather  dry  later,  the  late  corn  following 
early  potatoes  will  not  he  as  successful  as  usual, 
hut  the  watermelons,  following  early  onions,  are  now, 
August  5,  already  a  success,  as  a  look  at  Fig.  308  will 
show.  The  plot  of  ground  is  about  10x30  feet  and 
the  onions  having  made  a  good  growth,  a  generous 
supply  of  onions  was  harvested.  Early  in  June,  quite 
a  while  before  the  onions  were  ready  to  gather, 
several  hills  of  Cole's  Earl}  watermelons  were 
planted,  and  Fig.  308,  taken  August  5,  shows  that  the 
vines  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  besides  the 
melon  shown  in  the  doctor's  hand,  we  counted  quite 
a  number  of  others,  some  of  which  were  nearly  ripe. 
Not  far  from  the  watermelons  some  late  peas  were 
planted  a  short  time  ago,  but  unless  there  is  a  very 
material  change  in  our  weather  the  peas  will  most 
certainly  make  a  total  failure. 

In  my  own  garden  I  sometimes  plant  a  second 
crop  with  success,  hut  as  I  did  not  get  the  garden 
plowed  ibis  year  till  May  II,  owing  to  the  wet 
weather,  1  can  work  in  no  second  crop,  and  in  order 
to  have  some  late  corn  I  left  a  space  unplanted. 
The  two  rows  of  small  corn  shown  in  Fig.  307  were 
planted  June  27,  while  the  next  two  rows  were 
planted  two  weeks  earlier,  and  those  at  the  extreme 
left  were  planted  a  month  earlier.  The  hot  dry 
weather  is  preventing  a  good  growth  of  this  corn,  hut 
yesterday,  August  4,  we  had  about  three-quarters 
inch  of  rain  and  our  hopes  are  going  up  again.  At 
the  right  of  the  picture,  Fig.  307,  is  a  row  of  Ford- 
brock  squash  vines  that  are  making  a  good  growth 
and  encouraging  us  to  hope  for  some  pies  next  Win¬ 
ter.  Our  first  planting  of  Grecnpod  bush  beans  was 
made  May  14  and  gave  us  the  first  picking  July  4, 
and  the  Golden  Bantam  corn  and  Yellow  Bush 
squashes,  planted  May  14,  were  ready  for  use  about 
July  15,  and  are  now,  August  5,  too  mature  to  use. 
Though  the  busy  professional  or  business  man  should 
not  overburden  himself  with  manual  labor,  yet  he  will 
find  some  pleasant  work,  such  as  the  care  of  a  small 
garden,  a  grateful  change  from  the  exactions  of  his 
regular  occupation,  and  more  like  play  than  work. 

N  .  W.  F..  'DECK WALL. 
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A  STATE  FIGHTS  THE  MOSQUITO. 
Handling  the  House  Species. 

Part  III. 

there  are  few  of  ns  who  can  tell  by  the  bite  onq 
kind  of  "Jersey  bird”  from  another,  but  the  ento¬ 
mologist  finds  33  different  species  in  New  Jersey. 
1  hese  species  are  as  definitely  fixed  as  are  those  in 
higher  animals.  No  two  species  of  mosquitoes  volun¬ 
tarily  breed  together,  and  their 
habits  are  definitely  fixed.  Some 
of  them  evidently  need  a  meal  of 
blood  to  fulfill  their  true  functions, 
while  others  do  not  need  blood. 

Some  species  never  leave  the  shade 
of  woods.  Some  bite  by  day — 
others  mostly  by  night — and  some 
rarely  if  ever  enter  a  house.  The 
pitcher  plant  mosquito  lays  eggs  in 
the  hollow  trumpet-shaped  leaves 
of  the  pitcher  plant.  This  mosquito 
is  either  unable  or  not  inclined  to 
bite  and  suck  blood.  Its  larvie 
do  not  need  to  come  often  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

We  have  given  the  habits  of  the 
salt  marsh  mosquito — the  one  New 
Jersey  is  fighting.  Next  to  it  as  a 
pest  is  Culex  pipiens — the  house 
or  rain  barrel  mosquito.  The  name 
comes  from  the  persistence  of  this 
’“bird”  in  working  its  way  into  the 
house.  While  other  kinds  seem 
quite  willing  to  stay  out  Culex 
pipiens  constantly  hunts  for  a  place  to  enter.  It  win¬ 
ters  in  the  adult  or  true  mosquito  form — unlike  the 
salt  marsh  mosquito,  which  passes  the  Winter  in  the 
egg  stage.  In  the  Fall  these  mosquitoes  seek  some 
dark,  sheltered  place  like  a  barn  or  a  house  cellar, 
where  they  remain  curled  up  till  Spring.  There  arc 
few  dark  cellars  or  basements  in  which  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  mosquitoes  cannot  be  found  during 
Winter.  The  females  only  live  over,  and  when  warm 
weather  comes  they  leave  the  cellar, 
seek  food  and  lay  their  eggs.  If  they 
do  not  find  blood  they  eat  the  juices  of 
plants  or  fruit  or  foul  material  which 
they  find  in  water.  We  have  seen  how 
the  marsh  mosquito  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  mud,  but  the  house  insect  seeks 
stagnant  water  and  lays  its  eggs  there 
in  one  or  more  “boats.”  The  eggs  are 
stuck  together  in  masses — each  female 
laying  about  400.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
about  24  hours — the  little  "wigglers” 
working  out  through  the  bottom  of  the 
egg  and  living  in  water  a  week  or  10 
days,  when  they  come  out  as  true  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

Culex  pipiens  does  not  “migrate”  as 
the  salt  water  “bird”  does,  but  only 
travels  for  its  food  or  a  place  to  lay  its 
eggs.  1  his  habit  will  enable  a  farmer 
to  keep  this  house  mosquito  in  check. 

I  he  cellar  should  be  fumigated  in  Win¬ 
ter  to  destroy  the  females  waiting  there 
and  every  possible  place  where  stag¬ 
nant  water  collects  drained  or  covered 
with  oil.  An  old  tin  can  or  a  bucket 
partly  filled  with  water  will  give  a 
chance  for  laying  thousands  of  eggs. 

1  hese  should  always  be  turned  over 
and  all  cisterns  or  pools  covered  with 
netting,  so  that  the  insects  cannot  get 
to  water.  At  the  farm  we  were  trou¬ 
bled  with  mosquitoes,  and  could  not  tell 
where  they  came  from  until  we  found 
in  the  corner  of  an  orchard  an  old 
tub  partly  filled  with  water.  This  water 
was  alive  with  wigglers.  It  was  prompt¬ 
ly  emptied,  thus  destroying  the  only 
breeding  place  near  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  a  can  or  a  broken  dish  will  be 
left  out  of  sight  in  the  grass.  The 
rains  partly  fill  it  and  within  a  month 
it  is  sending  out  hundreds  of  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
hotels  were  alive  with  mosquitoes, 
though  great  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  them. 

It  was  found  that  the  pests  were  developing  in  the 
pails  of  water  hung  about  the  halls  for  use  in  case 
of  fire.  Remember  that  mosquitoes  cannot  breed  away 
irom  water,  but  that  a  can  or  small  pool  may  stock 
a  house.  For  Winter  fumigation — to  destroy  the 
adults — Prof.  Smith  recommends  powdered  Jimson 
weed  (Datura  stramonium)  or  “Culicide.”  Eight 
ounces  of  the  powdered  weed  will  fumigate  100  cubic 
feet  when  burned  in  a  close  room.  As  for  “Culicide” 


pain  than  the  prick  of  a  fine  needle  if  the  insect 
did  not  force  into  the  hole  a  tiny  drop  of  poison. 
The  object  is  to  thin  out  the  blood  so  the  mosquito 
can  pump  and  handle  it  better.  The  human  blood  in 
its  natural  state  is  inclined  to  clot,  but  this  poison 
changes  it  so  that  the  blood  becomes  fluid  and  spreads 
out  thin.  The  pain  is  caused  by  the  action  of  this 
poison,  and  if  it  is  injected  it  makes  little  difference 
so  far  as  the  sting  goes  whether  the  mosquito  finishes 
his  meal  or  is  killed.  It  is  even 
said  that  if  the  mosquito  sucks  her 
fill  and  then  flies  away  the  “bite” 
will  not  itch.  The  theory  is  that 
the  insect  removes  all  the  poison  in 
the  blood  it  takes,  while  if  it  is 
killed  before  finishing  the  poison 
remains  in  the  system.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  a  mosquito 
“bites”  only  once.  They  will  “fill 
up" — fly  away  to  digest  the  meal  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  come 
back  for  more.  Prof.  Smith  men¬ 
tions  an  experiment  with  one  mos¬ 
quito  (Culex  aurifer)  which  was 
removed  again  and  again  after 
“biting.”  She  bit  down  to  the  blood 
four  different  times,  but  was  una¬ 
ble  to  make  a  fifth  puncture. 

Prof.  Smith  says  that  ammonia 
water  is  the  best  remedy  for  mos¬ 
quito  bites.  The  juice  of  an  onion 
is  recommended.  Where  there  is 
much  swelling  a  thin  paste  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  will  help.  As  for  repel¬ 
lents  oil  of  citronella  appears  to  give  good  results. 
This  product  is  extracted  from  a  plant  (Andropogon 
Nardus).  It  may  be  applied  to  the  hands,  face  and 
other  exposed  portions  of  the  body,  but  should  be 
kept  well  away  from  the  eyes.  When  there  is  little 
perspiration  the  effect  of  citronella  will  last  for  an  hour 
or  more,  but  when  there  is  much  perspiration  the 
period  of  effectiveness  is  shorter,  and  the  oil  is  more 
likely  to  work  into  the  eyes.  Camphor  is  an  active  re¬ 
pellent.  The  fumes  of  the  gum  when 
burned  in  a  room  will  drive  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  to  the  window  screen,  where 
they  may  be  killed.  h.  w.  c. 


FIGURING  CROPS  IN  ADVANCE. 

To  your  correspondent  on  page  630 
who  asks  for  endorsement  of  his  com¬ 
bined  dairy  and  potato  farm  balance 
sheet,  I  would  advise  that  he  cut  his 
estimate  of  potato  receipts  nearly  in 
half.  He  may  average  200  bushels  pet- 
acre,  but  unless  he  has  exceptional  good 
fortune  he  will  find  that  there  will  be 
lean  years  which  will  cut  down  the 
average  crop  considerably.  I  grow  from 
25  to  50  acres  a  year,  and  have  har¬ 
vested  as  much  as  400  bushels ;  I  try 
to  give  the  crop  the  best  treatment  I 
can,  but  with  the  years  of  drought, 
over-much  rain,  blight,  etc.,  I  find  that 
my  long  term  average  will  not  exceed 
125  bushels  of  marketable  tubers.  For 
example,  the  drought  last  year  cut  the 
crop  to  less  than  50  bushels  on  land  that 
in  poorer  condition  had  yielded  200.  This 
year  the  drought  will  again  cut  the  crop 
heavily,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
weather.  If  we  could  make  crops  equal 
to  our  figures,  we  should  all  be  much 
wealthier,  but  as  we  have  to  take  things 
as  they  come,  it  will  be  much  safer  to 
figure  the  crop  at  the  average  for  the 
State  in  which  we  live,  and  if  your 
correspondent  does  so,  he  will  probably 
come  nearer  to  the  actual  crop  that  he 
will  average  for  10  years  or  more. 
Counting  unhatched  chickens  is  pro¬ 
verbially  unsafe,  and  equally  so  is  fig¬ 
uring  on  the  bank  balance  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  after  you  have  harvested 
and  sold  the  unsown  crop. 

Rhode  Island.  h.  w.  heaton. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  enormous  yields  of  po¬ 
tatoes  reported  in  the  West  are  seldom 
realized  in  the  East.  We  believe  Mr.  Heaton’s  esti¬ 
mate  is  fully  high  enough  for  average  conditions. 

This  Is  from  a  New  York  farmer  who  comes  with 
with  a  dignified  and  forcible  criticism  of  a  public  wrong  : 
“When  a  farmer  has  a  kick  to  make  he  turns  to  you  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  to  water.” 

A  New  Jersey  man  is  reported  to  protect  his  young 
chickens  from  hawks  by  keeping  several  large  boy  kites 
flying  above  his  henneries.  The  hawks  avoid  these 
weird-looking  high-fliers,  and  take  to  the  woods.  The 
plan  is  well  worth  trying. 


Prof.  Smith  thus  explains  its  composition  and  use : 

Mims’  “Culicide,”  is  made  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
carbolic  acid  crystals  and  gum  camphor.  The  directions 
are:  take  one  pound  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  and  liquefy 
by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water ;  take  one  pound  of 
gum  camphor,  break,  into  small  pieces,  place  in  a  one-quart 
jar  .and  as  the  acid  liquefies  pour  it  over  the  gum  cam¬ 
phor,  which  will  be  gradually  dissolved.  When  all  the 
acid  has  been  poured  over  the  camphor  and  I  he  latter 
has  dissolved,  there  will  be  one  full  quart  of  a  slightly 
reddish,  heavy  liquid.  This  is  the  Culicide,  which  will  re¬ 
main  in  this  condition  indefinitely,  if  kepi  covered. 


NEW  SEEDLING  PEACH  FROM  ELBERT  A  AND  BELLE.  Fig.  300. 


T'  ree  ounces  evaporated  in  a  closed  room  will  suliice  to 
kill  all  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects  in  1.000  cubic 
feel  of  space.  These  three  ounces  of  Culicide  will  do  the 
work  of  eight  ounces  of  Datura  stramonium. 

It  is  usually  heated  in  a  metal  pan  over  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  stove. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  spends  money  to  destroy 
the  breeding  places  of  the  marsh  mosquito  because 
this  pest  flies  all  over  the  State,  and  could  not  he  con¬ 
trolled  by  individuals.  The  house  mosquitoes  must 


PHILIPPINE  LILY  WITH  FOUR  BLOOMS.  Fig.  310. 
Sec  Ruralisms,  Page  GS2. 

be  fought  at  home.  By  fumigating  cellars  in  Winter 
and  preventing  any  standing  water  near  the  house 
the  great  majority  of  these  pests  can  be  destroyed. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  any  mosquito  is  its 
“bite.”  It  does  not  try  to  suck  blood  because  it  hates 
mankind,  but  because  it  wants  food.  The  insect  has 
no  biting  jaws  or  anything  that  corresponds  to  them. 
What  it  does  is  to  run  a  small  lance-like  rod  through 
the  skin,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  suck 
or  pump  out  blood.  This  would  give  us  no  more 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the  name 
mid  nduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention,  lie- 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whethor  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  I  be  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
Ids  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice  others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  arc  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  lx*  tin'  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTHAM  P.  AT.LllS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  I’KUCY  HOOKER . I.eUoy,  N.  V. 

JOHN  HA  INKS  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

IiOKACK  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HKN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSKPII  ACKHOYO  . Ctlca,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  .\F.  BOYCE .  .  Fast  Schodaek,  N.  V. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATKS.  .Chit  tenango.  N.  V. 

WM.  VV.  WKMPLK _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  1’.  O’NKIL _ St.  Kegis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


THE  SO-CALLED  “ALASKA"  WHEAT. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  many  of  the  daily  papers 
have  printed  the  story  of  Abraham 
Adams  and  his  wonderful  “Alaska" 
wheat.  This  grain  is  offered  for  sale  at 
$5  a  pound  or  $20  per  bushel,  and  dozens 
of  our  readers  arc  waiting  to  ask  if  they 


SO-CALLED  “ALASKA”  WHEAT. 

should  invest  in  it.  The  entire  game 
appears  to  he  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  "fakes"  ever  attempted.  The 
papers  jump  at  this  “big  story"  like  a 
trout  at  a  gaudy  lly,  and  through  the 
tremendous  advertising  thus  obtained 
Adams  will  get  rich  and  thousands  of 
people  will  he  made  poorer. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  promptly  sounded  a 
warning  about  this  wheat — the  follow¬ 
ing  note  being  sent  out: 

A  variety  of  wheat  under  the  name  of 
‘•‘Alaska"  is  being  widely  advertised  as 
capable  of  yielding  at  the  rate  of  2<ni 
bushels  to  the  acre  “under  ordinary  soil 
conditions"  and  even  better  "under  extra 
conditions."  It  is  staled  that  this  variety 
was  found  growing  wild  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  claims  of  the  most 
extravagant  nature  are  made  for  it.  In 
consequence  of  (ids  notoriety  the  De¬ 
partment  is  receiving  many  requests  for 
seeds.  This  type  of  wheat  has  been  known 
l’oi*  many  years,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  It  lias  been  tried  at  sev¬ 
eral  State  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
western  United  States  during  Hie  past  15 
years,  but  nowhere  have  the  yields  been 
high  enough  to  merit  attention.  The  wheat 
lias  been  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent 
on  certain  heavy  undrained  soils  In  France 
for  many  yars.  In  such  locations  it  is 
said  to  yield  rather  better  than  ordinary 
wheat,  but  as  It  Is  one  of  the  poorest 
wheats  known  for  making  Hour,  it  Is  never 
grown  whore  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
wheat  will  thrive. 

The  first  picture  shows  a  head  of  the 
wheat  as  pictured  in  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  while  the  second  shows  the 
same  type  of  wheat  known  as  “Miracle” 
as  illustrated  in  a  French  seed  catalogue 


1"  years  ago.  Ibis  type  of  wheat  is  of 
little  value  to  either  man  or  beast.  It 
has  been  exploited  at  various  times 
as  “Miracle,"  “Seven-headed”  and 
“Mummy,"  and  under  each  name  seems 
to  grow  a  large  crop  of  “suckers.” 


When  and  How  to  Move  Rhubarb. 

.7.  ./.  /?.,  flomcrawarth,  .V.  II. — I  saw  in 
one  of  your  recent  issues  an  answer  to  a 
question  about  moving  rhubarb.  1  save  all 
my  papers  but  I  cannot  find  litis.  I  want 
to  remove  about  a  half  acre  of  rhubarb 
from  a  field  to  a  place  hack  of  my  house. 
How  shall  1  proceed,  and  about  what  time 
should  it  lie  moved?  Should  I  put  dressing 
on  this  Fall  or  next  Spring? 

Ans. — The  early  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  move  it,  hut  it  can  be  done  in 
the  Fall.  First  plow  your  ground,  then 
plow  deep  furrows  four  feet  apart,  put 
manure  in  furrow,  plow  on  both  sides 
of  your  rhubarb,  then  dig  out  the  roots 
with  a  fork  or  spade.  Take  a  sharp 
spade  and  cut  each  root  in  four  or  five 
pieces ;  set  them  in  the  furrow  on  the 
manure  about  30  inches  apart.  Take 
one-horse  plow  and  plow  on  both  sides 
of  the  row,  making  a  ridge  over  the 
center  of  the  row.  A  top-dressing  in 
the  Spring  may  help,  but  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  rhubarb  will  not  be  ready  for 
market  as  early  the  first  Spring,  nor 


THE  “MIRACLE”  WHEAT. 

will  it  yield  as  heavily  as  if  it  had  been 
transplanted  last  Spring.  c.  M. 

Vetch  in  Maryland. 

./.  •/.  .7.,  Willards,  .1/'/. — Give  me  what 
Information  you  cun  about  vetch;  when  to 
sow,  and  will  it  grow  where  clover  docs 
not  ?  What  kind  of  land  does  it  grow  best 
on?  Mine  is  sandy.  Can  it  be  cut  for  feed? 
if  so.  when  to  cut  and  how  to  cure? 

Ans. — I  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
Dairy  vetch.  If  intended  for  hay  it 
should  be  sown  with  wheat  or  rye  to 
support  it.  Sow  one  bushel  of  grain 
and  half  a  bushel  of  vetch  early  in 
September.  But  if  you  have  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  wheat  crop  let  the  vetch  alone, 
as  it  may  become  a  had  weed  in  wheat. 
On  soil  where  it  has  not  been  grown  it 
will  he  better  to  scatter  some  soil  from 
an  old  garden  where  English  peas  have 
been  grown,  as  thus  it  may  he  inoculated 
for  the  vetch.  It  will  grow  on  rather 
thin  soil,  but  better  on  good  land,  and 
will  seed  the  land  and  come  again 
stronger  the  next  Fall.  Vetch  is  what 
the  Bililc  calls  “tares”  which  the  enemy 
sowed  in  his  neighbor’s  wheat. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Ikimoatixo  with  Hot  Am  Kxmxi:. — • 
have  ti  piece  of  land  (one-half  acre)  set  to 
strawberries,  etc.,  20  rods  long  and  having 
a  gradual  slope  of  about  one  foot  for  the 
20  rods.  Is  it  a  practical  Idea  to  use  a 
hot  air  engine  to  pump  water  from  shallow 
well,  and  How  it  between  the  rows  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  fruit?  I  would  like  suggestions  on 
lids  matter  from  some  one  who  hns  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  It.  i„  ],. 

Vernon,  Vt. 


Handsomely  illustrated  with  full  and 
reliable  cultural  directions,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  assortment  of  high 


class  Bulbs  in  America,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  Mailed  Free  on  application. 

A  Postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


NOTICE. 


Td  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Roston,  Mass. 


For  Sale.  Seed  Wheat .  No.  8 bald,  No.  10  beards; 
choice  var.  C.  Coolidge,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BIO  WHEAT  CROPS,  if  you  sow  Knox’s  Lancaster 
County  seed.  Yields 30  to  45 bus.  per  acre.  Rook- 
let  No.  14  tells  all  about  it,  ami  my  plain  gnarantee. 

WILLIS  It.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  Penn. 


PflR  CAI  C-“Go1(l  Coin”  Choice  Howl  Wheat, 
fun  oHLL  very  superior  quality,  producing  40 
bus,  to  acre,  grown  on  my  farm  Huntington,  L.  I. 
Address  Charles  D.  Smith,  Fairground,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


RED  WAVE— A  New  Wheat  Wonder 

Also  the  famous  SILVER  QUEEN,  and  all  load¬ 
ing  sorts.  Write  to-day  for  price  list  No.  28,  and 
free  sample  of  tlio  best  wheats  on  earth. 

Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Micli. 


Seed  Rye  and  Wheat 

White  Rye,  $1.25  ;  Red  Wheat,  $1.50.  Sacks,  5  cts. 

HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  New  York. 

WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  Sowickloy,  All’yCo.,  Penn. 


FOR  SALK— Cl  ..Iison  Clover  Seed.  $3  to  $5.50  bn., 
Medium  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11.50  to  $12.50  bn..  Cow 
Horn  Turnip  Seed,  30c.  11).  J «>»«- pli  *'■-  Holland, Nlltord,M«l. 


When  yon  wri * o  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N  Y.  mid  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Farm  of  18B  Acres,  125  cleared,  balance  in 
timber  and  grass,  fifty  acres  in  corn,  good  meadow, 
good  hog  pastures,  fourteen  acres  in  oak  and  hick¬ 
ory,  fifty  acres  of  river  bottom  land,  good  orchard, 
four  room  dwelling,  servants’  house,  two  large 
barns,  tobacco  barn,  three  splendid  horses,  young 
and  thoroughbred,  throe  fresh  cows,  calf,  large 
lot  of  poultry,  fanning  implements,  a  splendid 
"Studeoakc.r’  wagon,  new  mower,  rase,  buggy 
plow,  harrow,  harness,  150  bushels  of  oats,  hay. 
corn,  crop,  etc.  Twenty-three  miles  from  Ricit- 
lnond,  three  miles  from  depot  and  town.  PRICE 
$3500.00,  Terms  easy. 

153  Acres,  1(1  miles  from  Richmond,  one  mile 
from  depot.  Fifty  acres  cleared,  balance  in  timber, 
facing  about  one  mile  on  the  public  road,  good 
orchard,  nice  house,  five  rooms  with  porches  in 
large  shady  grove.  PRICE  $3000.00. 

500  Acres,  two  miles  from  railroad,  300  acres 
cleared,  150  acres  in  river  bottom  land,  good  frame 
house  six  rooms,  large  barns  and  outhouses  well 
fenced,  nice  grove  in  large  yard,  well  watered,  land 
in  tine  condition.  PRICE  $4500.00. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS. 

Improved  and  unimproved  rich  hmds-.heavy  crops 
— mild  winters— Cheap  lands  and  happy  farmers. 

Rood  Lands  $5  per  Acre  and  up. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

B.  T.  WATKINS  CO..  819  E.  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


In  R.  I.  75  Acres  $1800. 

Year’s  income  from  poultry  ami  fruit,  $1,000: 
beautiful  9-room  house,  barn  for  0  head.  5  poultry 
houses,  icehouse,  wood  for  home  use;  a  money¬ 
maker  such  as  is  seldom  offered:  see  l>  91,  “List,  of 
It.  i.  Farms."  IS.  A.  , ST  ROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau 
Street.,  New  York. 


[An  Oil  I  C— 70  acres— Nino  room  house; 
rUll  OHLC  barn,  36x60:  new  round  stave. si  io, 
14x24:  well  watered;  fine  variety  of  fruit;  cherries 
sold  for  $53  this  year.  Price  $2,200, 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency.  Owego,  New  York. 


FRUIT  ani>  poultry  farm 

('LEAKED  OVER  $1.5110  LAST  YEAR. 

30  acres— ail  cleared:  only  1 niilos  from  station, 
where  hourly  trains  run  i<>  cash  markets.  7  room 
house,  new  barn,  wagon  house  and  chicken  houses, 
with  large  wire  enclosed  runs.  350  pear  trees: 
Bartlett,  etc.  150  pencil es,  50  apple  and  20  quinces; 
all  thrifty  and  in  good  bearing:  5  acres  in  grapes  in 
heavy  bearing;  900  Wilson  blackberries,  2,000  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  1.000  dewberries.  Included  are 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  wagons,  30  chickens 
and  several  liogs.  To  settle  affairs  immediately 
ottlv  $3,300.  Half  cash  and  easy  terms.  K.  A. 
STROP T  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pliilu.  Pa,,  or 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CH  ART. 

KKV1TTS  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N  J. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

from  selected  stock  of  the  best  fruiting  varieties, 
will  produce  a  full  crop  the  first  season.  40  cents 
per  dozen,  $2.50  per  100.  Write  for  list. 

C.  W.  SCHNEIDER,  Little  Silver,  Now  Jersey. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest,  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  I’RODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  I90U. 

Wo  also  have  a' full  lino  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Plants,  Vines, etc,  .  fur 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  Now  York. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  ME?  best  Farm,  Wagon  and  Platform 

first  dared  to  fight 
and  paid  the  freight, 
a  scale,  to  buy  and 
that  his  produce 
it  to  me  to  get  my  of- 
steci  frame  stock  scale. 


Scales,  and  sold  them  at  a  fair  price.  I  am  the  man 
the  Trust,  and  sold  scales  on  a  free  trial,  direct  to  the  user, 
1  am  the  man  who  made  it  possible  for  every  farmer  to  own 
sell  by  weight,  tofeed  the  stockbv  weight,  and  to  know 
yielded  an  honest  return.  Because  of  these  tilings  you  owe 
fer  before  buying  a  scale,  i  have  patented  a  new  pitless, 
and  for  a  short  time  1  will  make  an  introductory  discount. 
You  may  know  all  about  it  by  asking 

“JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT,” 

Box  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Sea  GreenSPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  Inst  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  rue  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don't  require  frequent  painting  and  coat 
ing  like  metal  ami  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
beat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  now  nr  old. 
First  cost —only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  tor  all  time.  Don  t. 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  rooting.  II  WRITE  "O 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  hook  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  sw  >• 
you  money.  Give  us  the  mime  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


The  “BOSS”  Potato  Digger 


5^ 


This  .Machine  is  not 
a  new  tiling,  but 
has  lioen  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and 
u  n  d  e  r  all  c  o  n  - 
dilions,  and  pro. 
nonneed— as  its  name  implies— the  BOSS 
OF  ALL  DIGGERS,  and  to-day  is  m 
use  hy  the  host  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  is 
easily  handled  by  TWO  HORSES.  Tt 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can  dig 
every  row  and  deliver  them  on  one  side  ol 
the  field,  making  them  eusy  to  pick  up.  t 
will  dig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  sum 


"  will  ilig  an  uneven  surface,  and  on  sum 

1  as  well  as  on  the  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  woods.  It 
made  strong  and  durable,  and  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground,  lias  never  boon  beaten  in  trial-  . 
a  can  furnish  testimonials,  on  request,  from  all  parts  of  tlio  country.  Write  for  catalog,  prices,  cm- 

_  *  .  .  — *  _  —  •  .  ...  w.  —  m  ^  ^  .  m.T  V 1  _ 


E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 


Corning,  New  York 
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WHEN  TO  PICK  PEACHES. 

What  rule  do  your  pickers  go  by  in  hand¬ 
ling  peaches?  Does  size,  color  or  feeling 
show  them  where  to  pick? 

Neither  by  size  nor  feeling  can  you  tell 
anything  about  it,  but  just  lift  up  the 
branches  and  look  at  the  under  or  shady 
side  of  the  peach.  In  white-fleshed 
sorts  like  the  Carman  and  Belle  of 
Georgia,  when  the  shady  side  nearest 
to  the  stem  end  begins  to  take  on  a 
whitish  or  cream  color  in  place  of  the 
green  color,  then  the  “critter”  is  ready, 
and  you  can  pull  them ;  you  want  to  get 
them  good  and  solid  and  firm.  In  the 
yellow  varieties,  the  green  lute  will  be¬ 
gin  to  turn  to  a  lemon  yellow,  and  it 
is  ready  to  be  picked.  Above  all  things 
do  not  have  anybody  feeling  your  fruit; 
that  will  make  a  brown  or  bruised  spot 
a  little  later  on.  Use  your  eyes  when 
taking  them  from  the  trees,  and  after 
they  get  in  the  baskets  you  are  all  right. 
Be  sure  they  are  not  soft  enough  for 
good  eating  when  they  come  off  the 
trees,  or  you  will  be  up  against  a  loss. 

J.  II.  HALE. 

1  have  no  rule  for  telling  pickers  how 
to  know  when  peaches  are  ripe  for  pick¬ 
ing.  I  hardly  think  I  could  give  in¬ 
structions  that  could  he  followed  with¬ 
out  experience.  Most  of  my  peaches 
are  taken  by  nearby  markets,  and  I 
probably  do  not  pick  quite  as  green  as 
is  done  for  shipment  far.  Color  alone 
is  not  a  sure  guide,  as  sometimes  the 
color  is  very  high  while  the  peach  is  yet 
unfit  to  pick;  but  color  is  a  help  to 
guide.  Most  kinds  of  fruit  acquire  a 
hue— not  dhscribablc  as;  a  color— hut  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  as  a  ripe'  look.  In  the  . 
peach  the  .green  |jdc'  takes'  on. a  whitish! 
shade,  and  the  contrast  between  the  red 
and  pale  sides  is  less  strong.  A  good 
picker  is  a  Hose  'observer  plus '  ex  per  i- 
cnci’.  It  will  not  do  to  pinch  the  fruit 
to  find  if  it  is  ripe,  as  much  of  it  would 
he  thus,  spoiled.  Size  of  course  can  be 
no  guide,  as  some  fruits  are  much  larger 
than  others.  If  the  fruit  parts  readily 
from  the  twigs  when  given  a  slight  pull 
I  think  it  is  ready  to  pick.  A  green 
peach  sticks  quite  tight  and  if  pulled  is 
very  likely  to  bring  with  it  a  bit  of 


to 

wood. 

Massachusetts. 


M.  MOUSE. 


Of  course  the  farther 
the  greener  it  must  be 
Ihe  peach  retains  the 
stone  until  it 
days  before 


it  must  travel 
when  picked, 
shape  of  the 
begins  to  ripen,  about  10 
fully  ripe  it  begins  to 


plump  up  and  become  rounder,  at  the 
same  time  the  green  side  begins  grad¬ 
ually  to  turn  yellow — or  white  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  picking  to  ship  I  try 
to  gather  them  just  when  they  have 
rounded  out  sufficiently  to  make  a 
good  appearance,  and  the  green  skin 
shows  the  first  sign  of  turning  yellow 
or  white.  At  this  time  the  peaches  are 
quite  hard,  and  will  hold  up  without 
ice  for  several  days. 

l  or  the  local  market,  when  they  will 
he  sold  the  next  day,  we  allow  them  to 
round  out  perfectly,  and  wait  until  the 
green  color  in  the  skin  has  changed  to 
yellow  or  white,  at  the  same  time  the 
peach  when  taken  in  the  hand  has  a 
velvety  feel  which  indicates  ripeness. 
By  this  time  the  peach  will  have  at¬ 
tained  its  highest  color  and  highest 
flavor  and  will  he  at  its  best.  Different 
varieties  of  course  assume  different 
forms  when  ripe;  some  are  much 
rounder  than  others,  and  also  show 
different  shades  of  color,  but  pickers 
very  soon  learn  how  each  variety 
'hould  look  and  feel.  We  go  over  all 
trees  twice  and  sometimes  oftener,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  season.  We  are  not 
influenced  at  all  either  by  size  or  by 
the  red  cheek,  but  by  the  shape  and 
the  color  of  the  side  away  from  the 
su'l.  GABRIEL  HI  ESTER. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  RAMS  PLANTING  EVERGREENS. — I  read 
"i  this  week’s  paper  that  the  best  time 
1 11  transplant  evergreens  is  from  early 
Spring  to  the  middle  of  May.  That 
does  not  fit  my  experience.  I  have 
never  bought  nursery  stock  of  that  kind 
hut  have  taken  hemlock  from  woods 
and  fields  and  learned  that  the  trans¬ 
planting  should  be  done  just  as  the 
new  growth  shows,  usually  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  June  1.  Wild  stock 
is  much  more  difficult  to  move  than 
nursery  stock,  but  taken  at  the  time  I 
mention,  I  have  set  out  a  row  of  wild 
hemlock  for  a  hedge  without  losing  one. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Ct.  u.  s.  hinman. 


Shall  We  Compost  Manure? 

It.  IF.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Which  would 
lie  host,  to  make  a  compost  heap  with 
manure,  garbage,  loaf  mould,  green  weeds 
not  gone  to  seed,  in  fact  make  it  after  up- 
to-date  methods,  or  load  your  manure  in  a 
spreader  and  take  it  out  on  (lie  field  at 
once  ? 

Ans. — \\  e  think  it  will  depend  upon 
the  farm  labor  conditions.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  keep  the  manure  hauled 
away  from  the  barn.  Where  a  carrier 
can  be  run  back  of  the  stock  the  ma¬ 
nure  can  he  dumped  directly  into  a 
spreader,  carried  at  once  to  the  field  and  i 
put  on  the  ground.  Where  this  is  done 
every  day  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
labor  not  only  in  handling  the  manure,  I 
hut  in  having  the  teams  ready  for  I 
spring  work  at  once.  Where  the  Win 
ter’s  supply  of  manure  must  be  hauled 
in  Spring,  you  must  either  keep  an  cx-  1 
tra  team  or  wait  until  the  manure  is 
hauled  before  working  the  ground.  We  1 
think  the  chief  gain  through  the  daily 
hauling  is  in  labor  saving.  To  offset 
this  the  compost  heap  gives  more  ma-  ! 
nitre  and  better  manure.  When  such  a 
heap  has  been  started  many  things  like 
garbage,  sods,  muck,  weeds,  rich  earth,  j 
leaves,  etc.,  are  piled  on  it.  If  there 
were  no  compost  many  of  these  things 
would  be  wasted  or  left  where  they 
would  not  help  crops.  There  will  often 
be  10  per  cent  more  plant  food  on  a 
farm  where  there  is  a  good  compost 
heap.  If  the  heap  is  made  in  the  right 
shape  and  kept  moist  so  that  it  will  not 
fire-fang  the  manure  is  made  finer  and 
more  available.  The  action  of  the  Icr- 
mentation  in  the  compost  heap  is  td 
break  up  the  organic  matter  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  make  the  nitrogen  jnorc  avail¬ 
able  and  the  manure  finer!  Anyone  who 
has  ever  handled  both  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  coarse  and  lumpy  ma¬ 
nure  and  a  fine  compost.  The  latter  can 
be  spread  more  evenly  and  will  make  a 
quicker  showing  in  the  crops.  A  fanner 
must  figure  whether  this  improvement 
in  the  manure  will  offset  the  extra  cost 
of  handling  the  compost.  The  character 
of  the  crop  may  he  considered  too.  For 
a  crop  like  corn  the  fresh  manure 
hauled  at  any  time  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  spread  on  a  sod  and  plowed  under 
will  give  fine  results.  For  tpp  dressing 
meadows  or  pats  or  any'Kother  crop 
where  quick  growth  is  wanted  and  a 
very  evctr  spreading  required;  the  com¬ 
posted  manure  is  best.  We  should  add 
that  the  use  of  the  spreader  has  changed 
the  character  of  western  farming.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  great  mountains 
of  manure  around  some  farm  buildings! 
The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  labor 
made  it  impossible  to  handle  this  ma¬ 
nure  with  shovel  or  dung  fork.  The 
manure  spreader  with  daily  spreading 
changed  all  this.  The  manure  can  now 
be  handled  without  interfering  with 
other  farm  work,  and  put  on  the  soil 
keeps  up  the  power  of  the  farm. 


New  Arrival:  “So  this  town  is 
strongly  opposed  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment?’  Waiter:  “Yes,  sah.  Why,  boss, 
dey  don’t  cben  let  us  serve  whipped 
cream.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


If  You  Need  Paint 
Why  Not  Use  the  Best? 

INGERSOLL 

PAINTS 


READY 

MIXED 


In  Constant  Use  for  66  Years— Endorsed  by  the  Grange 

Guaranteed  to  Satisfy  in  Every  Particular— and  Sold  to  You  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Direct  From  Mill— Freight  Prepaid 

Ingersoll  Ready  Mixed  Paints  were  made  before  the  other  ready  mixed 
paint  businesses  were  born.  And,  not  only  the  oldest,  they  are  still  the 

Most  Lasting  in  Color,  Most  Durable  in  Body, 
Easiest  to  Work,  and  Cheapest  to  Buy 

In  All  Colors,  for  All  Uses,  on  All  Kinds  of  Surfaces  —  Houses, 
Barns,  Roofs,  Carriages,  Wagons,  Floors,  Fences,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  no  paints  until  you  have  seen  and  read  our 


“Ingersoll  Paint  Book” 


It  tells  all  about  Paint  and  I’ainting  for  Durability — exposes  numerous 
Paint  I  rauds,  tells  what  paints  to  use  and  what  paints  not,  to  use — gives 
full  directions  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  quantities  required,  how  to  match 
and  harmonize  .colors,  and  how  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by 
paints  chalking,  blistering  and  peeling.  The  most  valuable  book  ever 
published  on  paints  and  painting.  We  send  the  Paint  Book 
Beautiful  Sample,  Color  Cards  and  Wholesale  Discount 
Price  List  FREE. 

He  promise  you  a  Surprise  in  the  way  of  Saving  on  your  Paint  Bills 
if  you  will  send  for  this  Valuable  Book— To-day— A  Postal  will  do. 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

248  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Success  Spreader 


W-  1 


One  Horse  Lighter  Draft  Than  Any  Other  Spreader 

Extra  strong  steel  pin  chain,  direct  drive.  Wo  discarded  gear  drive  on  aoeoun t  of  break* 
ages.  2  H-inch  cold  rolled  stool  roar  axle.  Narrow  front  trucks  to  prevent  tongue 
whipping  horses  and  to  tnako  easy  turning.  Extra  strong  steel  or  wooden  wheels, 
staunchest  frame  on  any  spreader.  Puts  all  operating  strain  on  rear  ax  lo  by  steel  bracing, 
none  on  frame.  Apron  locks  to  prevent  “racing.”  Worm  apron  drive  runs  in  oil.  Perfect 
and  easy  control,  perfect  work.  It’s  the  result  of  21)  years’  spreader  building.  Catalog  froo. 

KFMP  &  BURPKF,  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SYRACUSE,  NKW  YORK. 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage  on- 
My  Big  Free  Buggy  Book  to  You 


Although  these  books  cost  me  8cents  each  to  mail,  for  postage  alone,  yet  I’ll  gladly  send  you  one,  FREE, 
because  1  want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to  Order— Sold  Direct  From 
My  Factories  to  you  on  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 


This  Book  Means  a  Saving  of  $25.00  to  $40.00  to  You 

Get  this  Book — sit  down  of  an  evening 


and 


on  just  the  Vehicle  you  want— because  of  the  DIRECT  Factory  Prices  it  quotes  you 
.  and  look  it  over.  It  contains  actual  photographs  of  more  Vehicles  and  Harness  of  o.,, 

tlon~t,ll.an. coultl  1)0  shown  ««  fen  dealers’  salesrooms— over  125  different  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  Harness. 

This  is  my  latest  1908  Book— and  it  is  truly  a  Buyer's  Guide.  It  not  only  gives  descriptions  and  prices— but  it  alsc 
tells  bow  trood  Vehicles  are  made— why  they  are  better  made  my  way— all  running  parts  made  of  Second  Growth  Shell- 
bark  Hickory— *pht  with  the  grain— not  sawed  across  it — thus  giving  extra  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities. 

SI  LI  I  HICKORY  Vehicles  are  trade  mark  Vehicles — known  in  every  state  in  the  Union  for  highest  qualities 

!Td^ 30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  • 

Making  Vehicles  to  order,  I  give  you  any  option  as  to  finish,  style,  etc.,— that  yon  get  from  no  other  man 
uracturer.  Buying  direct  from  iny  factories  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  make  your  Vehicle 
£  '  My  Two-Year  Guarantee  is  to  you — direct.  My  Free  Trial  Plan  is  to  you — direct.  My  prices  are  to  sx 
you— direct.  No  roundabout  transactions  as  when  buying  through  dealers.  No  dealers’  profits  added 
in  the  price  of  your  Vehicle— all  meaning  a  big  saving  and  more  satisfaction  to  YOU.  Over  125,000 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in  use.  LET  ME  SEND  YOU  THIS  BOOK  AT  ONCE.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sta.290  Columbus,  Ohio 


H.C.PHELP5 

President. 


*'  Write  For  Split  Hickory  Buggy  Book  Today  Free  (§^* 


OHL! 


'T  H  EC  RTJHAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  29, 


Ruralisms 


The  Pkicki.y  Wild  Gooseberry  of 
Eastern  North  America,  Ribes  Cynos- 
bati,  appears  to  possess  considerable 
merit  for  breeding  purposes,  though  it 
heretofore  has  been  little  used  for  the 
purpose.  This  species  •  is  abundantly 
found  in  wooded,  rocky  hills  and  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  was  occasionally  cultivated 
in  early  times.  The  fruits  are  vari¬ 
able,  dull  red  or  dark  purple  when  ripe, 
almost  invariably  of  good  flavor,  and 
range  in  size  from  one-fourth  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  arc  usually 
very  spiny,  though  almost  smooth- 
fruited  plants  have  been  discovered. 
The  bush  is  less  thorny  than  other  na¬ 
tive  gooseberries,  rather  sprawling  in 
habit,  with  thin  but  resistant  foliage, 
and  is  generally  very  productive  after 
attaining  fruiting  size.  While  two  or 
three  old  cultivated  varieties  show 
traces  of  Cynosbati  parentage  the  first 
authentic  hybrids  between  this  species 
and  garden  kinds  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  Professor  William  Saunders  of 
the  Ottawa  Experiment  Station.  One 
of  the  most  promising,  produced  by 
blending  Cynosbati  with  Red  \\  arring- 
ton,  a  high-flavored  European  variety, 
has  been  grown  for  years  in  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  regularly  productive, 
and  the  large,  dark  red  berries  are  of 
excellent  quality,  though  rather  too 
spiny  for  pleasant  eating.  Many  seed¬ 
ling  and  hybrid  varieties  of  Cynosbati 
have  been  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
starting  from  a  vigorous  but  small- 
fruited  wild  plant  obtained  years  ago 
from  North  Carolina.  We  have  now 
reached  the  fourth  generation,  and  have 
plants  showing  Cynosbati  characteris¬ 
tics,  but  bearing  berries  larger  than 
Downing,  both  smooth  and  spiny,  of 
high  quality,  green  and  yellow  in  color 
as  well  as  purple  when  ripe.  Some  of 
these  are  blends  of  at  least  four  species 
and  three  of  the  largest  fruited  garden 
varieties.  The  season  of  ripening  var¬ 
ies  from  medium  to  very  late,  a  few  of 
the  bushes  carrying  berries  in  good 
condition  August  15.  Ibis  late  ripen¬ 
ing  promises  to  be  a  valuable  feature 
greatly  prolonging  the  gooseberry  sea¬ 
son.  Other  attractive  qualities  are  the 
uniform  good  health  of  the  bushes  and 
the  mildew-resisting  qualities  of  the 
foliage.  No  disease  has  troubled  the 
seedlings  and  the  only  pest  so  far  noted 
is  the  imported  currant  worm,  which 
is  so  readily  controlled  by  1  ellebore  or 
Paris-green.  The  berries  are  carried 
on  long  stems,  rendering  picking  easy 
and  rapid.  Thorns  are  few,  and  soon 
become  blunt  on  the  older  wood.  Even 
the  spiny  berries  sell  well  when  ripe  to 
buyers  fond  of  dessert  gooseberries,  as 
the  fine  flavor  is  much  appreciated.  I  he 
defects  so  far  observed  are  the  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  bushes  and  slowness  of 
propagation,  the  tested  varieties  not 
rooting  well  from  cuttings,  but  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  increase  by  layers. 
Established  plants  make  good  growth, 
sending  up  shoots  several  feet  high  and 
would  doubtless  be  well  fitted  for  wall 
training.  Illustrations  of  some  of  our 
improved  varieties  have  appeared  in 
past  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  Abroad. — Amer¬ 
ican  gooseberry  mildew  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  as  before  noted,  in  several 
European  countries,  causing  great 
havoc  in  plantations  of  this  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  fruit.  So  susceptible  is  the 
European  gooseberry  to  the  disease 
that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  grow¬ 
ers  and  mycologists  that  the  culture 
must  be  abandoned  unless  efficient 
means  of  controlling  the  pest  are 
found.  Nothing  less  than  destruction 
of  infected  plants  and  repeated  spray¬ 
ings  with  potassium  sulphide  solution  of 
suspected  ones  appear  to  avail  in  stay¬ 
ing  the  disease,  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  elusive  nature  of  fungus  af¬ 
fections  have  little  confidence  that  it 
will  ever  be  eradicated  where  it  has 
once  gained  a  foothold.  British  au¬ 
thorities  are  taking  the  most  extreme 
measures,  even  to  the  extirpation  of 
infected  plantations,  with  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  loss  to  owners.  That  the 
gooseberry  is  an  important  fruit  crop 
is  attested  by  the  acreage  in  a  single 
English  district,  which  totals  over  6,000 
acres,  or  nearly  10  square  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  labor  bill  alone  for  caring 
for  the  gooseberry  plantations  in  the 
County  of  Kent  is  computed  at  $300,- 
000  annually.  The  entire  industry  is 
threatened,  and  the  local  agricultural 
boards  are  to  be  commended  for  tak¬ 
ing  vigorous,  if  not  particularly  hope¬ 
ful  steps  to  save  it. 

American  Kinds  Resistant. — While 
Ribes  grossularia,  the  European 
gooseberry,  is  admittedly  unable  to 


cope  with  the  form  of  mildew  native  to 
this  country,  our  most  promising 
species,  R.  Oxyacanthoides,  R.  Cynos¬ 
bati  and  R.  gracile  are  highly  resis¬ 
tant  from  long  association  with  the  or¬ 
ganism,  and  all  are  capable,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Rural  Grounds  experi¬ 
ments,  of  developing  by  selection  and 
hybridization,  varieties  bearing  fruits 
of  good  quality  approaching  the  size 
of  the  European  kinds,  while  retaining 
the  desired  disease-resisting  quality. 
Unless  better  methods  of  controlling 
mildew  are  soon  found  than  those  at 
present  in  use,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
these  resistant  species  or  gooseberry 
culture  will  languish.  It  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  resistant  varieties  of  the 
highest  excellence  can  be  bred,  and  it 
is  likely  they  will  in  due  time  be  wanted 
for  exotic  as  well  as  home  planting. 

A  Good  Philippine  Lily. — As  com¬ 
monly  grown  the  Philippine  trumpet  lily 
bears  one  or  at  most  two  blooms.  On 
page  335,  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  11,  1908, 
an  illustration  shows  the  garden  effect 
of  a  bed  of  these  fine  lilies.  The 
blooms  are  so  massive  in  form,  elegant 
in  outline  and  pure  in  color  as  well  as 
agreeable  in  fragrance,  that  little  is  left 
to  be  desired.  The  bulbs  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  endure  hard  freez¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  taken  u,.  in  October 
like  the  Gladiolus,  and  wintered  in  dry 
sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  I  he  culture  is 
otherwise  very  simple ;  almost  any  well- 
drained  soil  of  moderate  fertility  suit¬ 
ing  them.  The  bulbs  under  trial  all 
bloomed  to  perfection  in  early  August, 
and  though  the  plants  were  dwarfed  by 
the  long  drought  the  flowers  were  full- 
sized,  some  being  eight  inches  long. 
They  endure  in  good  condition  10  to  12 
days  and  are  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
Ohio  growers  have  been  marketing 
these  great  fragrant  white  trumpets  by 
the  thousand.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  wholesale  florists  do  not  greatly  ap¬ 
prove  of  them,  as  the  buds  do  not  al¬ 
ways  open  well  after  storage.  I'  or 
local,  immediate  or  home  use  they  are, 
without  doubt,  of  great  value.  We 
have  previously  noted  the  vigor  of  this 
handsome  species  and  the  freedom  of 
the  present  stock  of  bulbs  from  the 
prevailing  disease  that  weakens  most 
white  florist’s  lilies.  It  is  rare  that 
bulbs  of  the  Bermuda  lily,  Longiflor- 
um  or  Candidum  can  be  forced  the 
second  time,  and  losses  on  the  best  of 
fresh  stock  are  serious  indeed.  We 
have  bloomed  bulbs  of  the  Philippine 
lily  three  successive  Winters  under 
glass  and  had  stronger  plants  and 
more  blooms  each  season.  Fig.  310, 
page  679,  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant  bear¬ 
ing  four  trumpets.  The  species  is  said 
rarely  to  produce  more  than  five  blooms 
even  under  ideal  conditions.  r\  his  plant 
grew  26  inches  high  and  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  object,  but  on  the  whole  not  more 
desirable  than  the  ordinary  ones  with 
their  single  graceful  flower.  Hybrids 
between  the  Philippine  lily  and  the  best 
form  of  Japan  Longiflorum  grown  at 
Washington,  are  claimed  to  be  very 
promising,  combining  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  species.  Evidently  there 
is  a  promising  future  for  this  fine  ori¬ 
ental  lily.  w.  v.  F. 


Put  both  in  and  mix 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE 


Made  «>f  Split,  Chestnut. 

Hurdles  are  8*a  ft.  long  and  4 
ft.  high  when  hot  They  are 
set  by  driving  and  require  no 
digging  of  POST  HOLES. 

Write  for  CatRh»Kue. 

R.  O.  REEVES  CO., 
187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


BARB  WIRE 
FOR  HORSES  „a?bs, 

all  standing  tip. 

Smooth  as  plain  wire 
underneath— no  down¬ 
ward  barb  to  eatch  and 
tear  a  horse’s  foot. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
town,  we  will  sell  to  you  direct 
at  wholesale  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Write  to-day  for  circular. 

BELL  WIRE  CO., 

42  North  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HARVESTER  cuts  and  throws  hi 
piles  on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
Stato.  Price,  $15.  Testimonials  and 
e.atalog  free,  showing  harvester  at  work. 

NEW  PROCESS  M EG.  CO..  Siilina.  Kansas 


0TASH 


The  Last  Call 


We  have  been  telling  you  all 
summer  to  use  not  less  than 
6  per  cent,  of  Potash  in  your  fer- 
tilizerfor  wheat,  rye  and  barley. 
We  have  told  you  how  to  add  6  per  cent,  of  Potash  to  bone  or  phos* 
phate,  by  mixing  too  lbs.  of  either  with  I  5  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 
Have  you  arranged  to  thus  increase  your  grain  crop  ? 

If  not,  telephone  to  your  dealer  to  get  the  Potash  at  once — or,  to 
furnish  you  with  a  2-8-6  fertilizer  for  your  wheat — equally  good  for  rye 
and  barley. 

Potash  is  profit.  But  next  week  may  be  too  late  to  get  the  goods 
delivered  in  time  for  use.  Therefore,  do  it  now. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  /act!:  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago — Monadnock  Building  Atlanta,  Oa. — 1224  Candler  Building 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  cun  be  easily  detached  ami  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  forcatalog  ill. 

R.  H.  DEYO  b  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER 

Tankage  an  ideal  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  and  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  all  soils.  Free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  other  injurious  chemicals.  Licensed 
for  sale  and  analysis  guaranteed  tinder  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  farm.  $15.00  per  ton  delivered  freight  prepaid 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  Stale 
AMERICAN  REDUCTION  COMPANY  OF 
PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

One  Man  Alone 

I3\iilds  Fonco  Using 

“0  M"  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
efficient  in  operation,  and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  he 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
“  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $9.00  with 
order.  Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

“O-M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Penna, 


^No  More  Hay  Jumping^ 

Spencer’s  Hercules  Targe  Rale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  /  oat0,°g 
Dwight,  III.  /f 


80  BALES  AN  HOUR 
IS  EASY 

and  they  are  smooth  and  solid.  It’s  an  all- 
steel  press,  angle  Bteel  frame  with  angles 
turned  out.  Strong  where  strength  is  needed. 

Automatic  Friction  Clutch 

stopB  press  Instantly.  FOOT  BUTTON  BLOCK 
DROPPER,  drops  right  time  and  right  place. 
Returns  automatically.  ‘'New  Idea”  feeder— 
no  play  or  lost  motion  and  no  rolls  V>  run 
through.  When  you  start  up  with  an  Ohio 
power  Press  the  work  goes  right  along.  No 
chance  for  breakage  und  no  repair  IiIIIh.  No 
question  but  that  It  Is  the  prs*.  of  durability, 
•  pead  and  economy.  Send  for  catalog  and 
Investigate. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.. 

DEPT.  23  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Oar  two-horse  self  feed  press  is  the  best  built. 


DEDERICK’S 


BALING 

PRESSES 


Here  are  the  three  cardinal 
points  of  press  building:  materials 
of  high  grade;  up-to-date,  careful 
construction;  and  skilled  workman¬ 
ship.  IntheDederick  Baling  Press  you 
get  all  these  and  more ;  you  get  a  press 
that  will  produce  the  most 
work  with  the  fewest  re¬ 
pairs;  develops  high  effi¬ 
ciency  with  limited  pow¬ 
er.  Wonderfully  durable. 
A  press  to  fill  every  re¬ 
quirement  perfectly  anu eco¬ 
nomically.  Our  free  catalogue 
describes  the  entire  line  and 
gives  valuable  information. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK'S  SONS, 

60  Tivoli  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Hay  Press. 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 


38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  LeacJ  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating. 

Don’t  buy  until  you 
seethe  Eli  catalogue. 
Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today, 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St,,  Quincy,  Ills 


CATALOGUE 

FREE 


Bale  Your  Hay 

For  Full  Car  Loading* 


SANDWICH  PRESS 


More  and  better  work  with  smaller  force  and 
less  work  for  team.  This  Self-Feed  Sandwich 
is  always  ready.  No  wheel  boles  necessary.  You 
stand  up  to  tie.  Great  big  feed  opening,  low 
bridge-  light  draft.  Strong  and  durable.  F’or 
bank  barns  and  all  work.  Write  for  catalog  to 
SamlwlclGVll(^^o;i^57 MaJn St;i>Sanclwlchii^lL> 


WHITMAN'S 


LATEST 

IMPROVED 


BALING  PRESSES 


The  standards  of  the  world  for  35  years.  Victorious  in  every  contest.  Made  in  31  styles 
and  sizes,  for  horse,  s  cam  or  other  power.  Most  rapid  and  durable  machines  made.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  **-  Complete  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  request. 
Address:  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


“SCALECIDE 


99  Fall  Spraying 


is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  Jos o  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FKKK  Sample. 

Gr.  Fratt  Company,  IVCfg;.  Chemists,  50  Church  Street,  Now  Yorli  City 
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l'FTE  KUKAF,  NEW-VORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


President  Roosevelt  lias  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
farmers  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  help 
(hem.  I  believe  this  is  a  sincere  effort 
to  get  at  the  much-needed  truth.  We  can 
all  help  by  reporting  the  facts  and  giving 
the  conditions  just  as  they  are  in  our  own 
neighborhoods.  I  begin  by  giving  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  I  can  the  story  of  the  region  where 
we  live — among  the  hills  of  Bergen  Co., 
New  Jersey,  about  2.7  miles  from  New  York. 
This  country  lias  been  settled  nearly  2(><> 
years.  It  was  covered  with  farms  when 
Washington’s  army  camped  in  this  section 
during  th<‘  Revolution.  An  old  church  was 
used  as  a  prison  for  some  captured  Hes¬ 
sians.  Farming  was  the  chief  business — 
the  crops  being  rye,  straw,  hay.  potatoes 
and  fruit.  By  hard  work  and’ living  the 
simplest  kind  of  the  simple  life,  these  hill 
farmers  accumulated  property,  laid  up  small 
sums  of  money  and  helped  build  railroads 
and  towns.  Some  six  generations  lived  in 
peace  end  fair  prosperity  until  the  town 
and  city  taught  the  young  people  that 
there  was  better  opportunity  away  from 
the  farm. 

To-day,  within  half  a  mile  of  my  house, 
on  four  roads  there  are  ’.31  farms— ranging 
from  10  to  90  acres.  There  are  in  addition 
four  tenant  houses.  Eight  of  these  farms 
are  occupied  by  city  men  who  either  rent 
them  for  country  homes  or  hdld  them  for 
a  rise  in  value.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  farmers  who  depend  entirely  upon  the 
products  of  their  farms  for  a  living — 
though  all  are  fairly  prosperous,  with  a 
little  money  laid  aside.  Some  keep  Summer 
boarders  with  profit,  others  act  as  agent, 
some  work  with  their  teams  for  outsiders, 
and  most  have  a  little  interest  money  or 
some  member  of  the  family  working  in  the 
city.  There  are  about  2.7  children  in  all. 
Brobably  not  over  -to  per  cent  of  available 
land  is  tilled — the  balance  being  left  in  tim¬ 
ber  or  rough  “old  fields.’’  The  cultivated 
land  is  mostly  fenced — the  rest  left  open. 

I  know  of  only  two  younger  men  who  have 
followed  their  fathers  as  farmers — one  of 
these  has  returned  from  the  city.  Of  the 
smaller  hoys  only  two  or  three  apparently 
have  any  notion  of  following  farming  as  a 
business  in  this  section.  Politically  votes 
stand  about  even.  Four  years  ago,  with 
about  1  0.7  votes  cast,  Roosevelt  had  six 
majority. 

These  men  all  handle  and  buy  and  sell 
about  the  same  tilings,  so  that  polities  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  hi*  based  on  business — -rather 
on  prejudice  and  inherited  feeling.  The 
system  of  levying  taxes  is  to  assess  land 
generally  at  $40  per  acre  and  then  add  the 
value  of  the  buildings. 

Every  house  is  kept  well  painted  and 
reasonably  neat.  There  is  probably  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  in  each  one.  washing  machines 
in  half  and  pianos  in  60  per  cent.  While 
most  are  well  heated  by  stoves  about  a 
dozen  have  water  in  the  kitchen  brought 
from  a  spring  or  pumped  from  a  well. 
Perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  meat  used  is 
bought  from  a  traveling  butcher,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  baker’s  wagon  averages  20  loaves 
of  bread  a  day. 

The  farms  are  practically  all  occupied 
by  Americans.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  tin*  boys  and  girls  usually  go  away, 
either  for  some  sort  of  an  education  or  to 
work  in  town.  ^Vs  a  rule  1  do  not  think 
Country  boys  marry  country  girls.  The 
country  girl  who  goes  to  a  town  school  is 
in  demand  because  she  is  usually  taught 
housekeeping  and  can  help  keep  a  town 
home.  The  country  hoy  seems  more  likely 
to  seek  a  town  girl  who  is  usually  pre¬ 
judiced  against  the  country.  I  think  most 
of  our  farmers  have  made  and  laid  aside 
money  enough  to  put  the  so-called  “im¬ 
provements’’  in  their  houses  if  they  felt  it 
was  a  business  investment  to  do  so 

Now  go  out  and  ask  our  people  what 
they  think  about  farming  in  this  section 
and  you  will  get  a  variety  of  views.  Most 
of  them  will  admit  that  the  soil  is  as 
productive  as  it  ever  was  (or  can  be  made 
so),  that  prices,  on  the  whole,  are  satis¬ 
factory,  with  hay  at  $2.7.  potatoes  at  $1, 
milk  at  six  cents,  ami  sweet  corn,  apples 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  Yet,  witli 
a  fe\V  exceptions  you  will  be  told  that  there 
Is  little  or  no  profit  in  it.  The  man  most 
likely  to  claim  through  thick  and  thin  that 
farming  in  our  section  is  “all  right”  is  the 
head  of  a  small  religious  community.  These 
people  have  a  small  farm  on  which  they 
grow  fruits  and  vegetables  which  they  re¬ 
tail  in  nearby  towns.  In  good  seasons  they 
turn  off  probably  $2,000  or  more.  This  Sttm- 
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1 1  roly  upon  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits — 
about  00  per  cent  of  their  food  coming 
from  their  farm.  They  buy  nothing  of 
butcher,  baker  or  grocer,  and  their  clothing 
bills  are  small.  They  have  few  expenses 
except  for  feed,  fertilizer,  seed  and  tools. 
Thus,  by  living  even  simpler  than  the  fann¬ 
ers  of  three  generations  ago  did.  and  hand¬ 
ling  their  farm  with  modern  skill,  these 
farmers  save  money  and  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
tent  with  their  lot  having  no  ambition  to 
do  anything  else. 

Co  to  our  other  farmers  and  ask  them 
why  they  are  not  satisfied  and  ‘  why  they 
arc  not  willing  to  put  their  capital  Into  the 
land,  and  you  will  get  many  reasons. 

1.  The  labor  question.  There  are  no 
longer  any  skilled  and  reliable  men  who  are 
ambitious  to  do  good  farm  work.  Most  of 
the  hired  men  who  work  near  the  large 
towns  stay  until  they  receive  a  little 
money  and  then  proceed  to  get  drunk.  This 
is  not  tile  exeception  but  the  rule.  The 
Influence  of  the  large  town  is  altogether 
harmful  upon  hired  help.  On  the  other 
side,  some  hired  men  tell  me  that  they 
do  not  get  decent  treatment — good  food  or 
a  comfortable  place  to  sleep. 

2.  The  rum  question.  Not  only  does  the 
saloon  ruin  hired  help,  hut  it  hurts  flic 
market  for  the  crops  grown  in  our  section. 
Most  of  these  are  perishable,  and  not 
classed  as  necessities.  \Ye  all  have  instances 
where  women  would  like1  to  buy  our  goods 
if  they  could  only  have  the  money  paid 
into  the  saloon. 

Competition.  Modern  methods  of  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  hurt  our  farmers.  Stuff 
of  all  kinds  is  rushed  into  New  York 
and  when  there  is  a  glut  hundreds  of  ped¬ 
dlers  load  up  and  scour  the  country,  al¬ 
most  giving  the  goods  away  in  some  cases, 
breaking  down  our  prices  and  hurting  our 
trade.  The  people  who  ship  this  stuff  from 
distant  sections  get  next  to  nothing  for  it, 


and  the  way  it  is  sold  hurts  farmers  here. 
The  railroads  and  handlers  get  their  full 
share. 

4-  Transportation.  \Ve  live  near  enough 
to  the  city  to  do  a  good  business  direct 
with  consumers  if  we  could  have  our  product; 
carried  properly,  if  we  ship  by  freight, 
before  (lie  car  can  he  transferred  across  t ho 
river  our  perishable  goods  would  be  spoiled. 
If  by  express  the  rate  is  outrageous  and  the 
handling  worse,  f  have  had  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  express  companies  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  try  to  increase  this  promising 
trade.  With  a  fair  parcels  post  as  the 
English  people  have  our  section  would  be 
in  a  position  to  develop  a  great  trade. 

.7.  Trusts  and  tariff.  Like  most  others, 
our  people  are  not  clear  in  their  minds  re¬ 
garding  the  result  of  much  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  since  the  Civil  War.  In  a  general  way 
it  is  accepted  that  the  trusts  apd  large 
corporations  are  on  the  whole  enemies  of 
the  common  people.  The  average  farmer 
might  not  he  able  to  demonstrate  this  on 
paper,  hut  he  feels  it — and  the  feeling  itself 
is  depressing.  He  feels  that  he  pays  more 
than  he  ought  to  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  things  that  lie  buys,  and  that  the 
few  cents  extra  on  each  thing  go  to  make 
l  lie  great  fortunes  which  affect  him  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  As  for  the  tariff,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  country  people  that 
it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  these 
great  monopolies!  it  is  m.v  conviction  that 
President  Roosevelt's  commission  will  run 
upon  this  feeling  whenever  they  get  into  a 
community  of  intelligent  farmers.  Pater¬ 
son  and  other  manufacturing  towns  and 
residence  places  where  manufacturers  live 
provide  great  markets  for  our  products.  We 
know  these  markets  are  best  when  work¬ 
men  are  employed.  We  also  know  that  (lie 
money  made  rapidly  in  these  protected  in¬ 
dustries  is  what  enables  men  to  come  into 
our  section  and  buy  land  for  building  and 
thus  multiply  our  values  by  10.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  are  evident,  yet  our  farmers  also 
begin  to  see  the  other  side,  and  to  realize 
that  while  tariff  legislation  has  given  them 
a  better  market  if  has  given  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  tiie  towns  the  money  and  the 
direct  opportunity.  Our  farmers  also  begin 
to  realize  that  during  the  past  2.7  years 
the  so-called  “voice  of  New  Jersey”  has  been 
only  the  voice  of  a  few  strong  politicians. 
We  have  a  farcical  primary  law.  under 
which  we  are  supposed  to  elect  delegates  to 
a  county  convention.  I  venture  to  say 
that  with  such  a  primary  law  as  they  have 
in  Iowa  or  Kansas.  New  Jersey  would  make 
more  history  for  righteousness  in  the  next 
10  years  that  she  has  in  the  past  50. 

0.  T.nck  of  interest.  A  few  farmers  and 
many  Summer  hoarders  (who  never  ran  a 
farm),  claim  that  our  people  do  not  use 
improved  methods,  or  show  their  faith  in  the 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  our  lower 
land  were  tile  drained  and  graded  it  would 
produce  the  Marshall  strawberry  to  per¬ 
fection — witli  great  profit.  Our  bills  make 
ideal  apple  ground  if  one  has  the  faith  and 
patience  to  invest  bis  money  in  the  ground 
and  wait  for  if.  Mv  neighbor  is  producing 
enormous  forage  crops  for  his  dalrv  from 
what  were  formerly  “old  fields.”  Yet.  with 
few  exceptions  [  must  confess  that' farming 
is  conducted  in  a  feeble  half-hearted  way. 
Fields  lie  bare  through  the  Winter  which 
ought  to  be  covered  with  Crimson  clover, 
while  the  owners  buy  manure  and  fertilizers. 
Trees  fail  through  lack  of  spraying.  Our 
average  crops  are  far  below  what  they 
might  be.  and  not  one  in  10  of  our  neopie 
would  take  money  awav  from  a  safe  Invest¬ 
ment  in  town  to  paint  the  house,  drain  a 
field  or  plant  an  orchard.  Tt  is  true  that 
boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  that  the 
farm  is  the  place  to  invest  the  savings. 
Yet  there  are  few  places  on  earth  where 
these  savings  multi  be  made  to  earn  larger 
dividends  in  the  soil  that  right  here  if  the 
boy’s  heart  went  into  the  soil  with  them. 

The  social  problem.  While  many 
realize  Hie  possibilities  of  this  section  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  country  is 
doomed  for  farm  mimosas.  Tt  will  be  worth 
too  much  for  building  lots  to  snnnlv  New 
i  ork  peonle  with  homes.  When  it  goes  a 
weedy  old  field  will  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
rfH)  onion  on  fell  for  n  to"*n  <aftp  or  n  ^frooT1. 
Already  surveyors  are  working  in  the  next 
“alley  marking  out  lots  on  an  old  hillside, 
this  feeling  of  future  values  prompts  most 
men  to  let  the  land  He  Idle  and  wait  Tn 
n  section  like  this.  too.  we  get  a  front 
view  of  the  insolence  of  the  rapidly-made 
rich.  They  whirl  along  our  roads  with 
their  autos,  selfish  and  indifferent.  The 
example  they  set  to  our  young  peonle  in 
idleness  and  foolish  extravagance  is  very 
harmful.  T  believe  that  scarcely  one  smart 
bov  in  100  could  he  kept  at  home  to  work 
father’s  farm  if  surrounded  hv  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  these  showy  wealthy  people 
bring  into  a  neighborhood..  Tn  Westches¬ 
ter  Co..  N.  Y..  one  of  these  got-rich-ouick 
people  bought  a  farm  and  proceeded  to  burn 
down  the  old  homestead  and  buildings,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  worse  example  set  before  young 
nirmors.  Xonr  OrpprMvfpli,  (~*oti n  wlint  is 
starting  In  our  neighborhood  has  already 
come  to  pass.  Farmers  have  mosttv  sold 
their  farms  at  high  figures.  \  few  of  them 
have  moved  farther  hack  and  bought  new 
farms,  hut  the  great  maioritv  have  found 
tiie  social  null  too  strong  for  hereditary 
feeling,  and  they  have  taken  little  places 
in  town.  Some  of  us  do  not  want  to  sell 
our  homes,  and  will  develop  our  farms  in 
the  face  of  what  seems  destiny,  hut  with 
many  the  prospect  for  land  speculation  is 
ending  the  desire  for  improved  farming. 

You  may  say  that  these  conditions  are 
in  no  way  fair  for  fartnlnrr  sections.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  communities  where 
tins  increase  of  land  values  is  going  on. 

Tn  many  more  thousands  methods  are 
changing  and  people  are  thinking  as  they 
never  did  before.  I  have  given  our  condi¬ 
tions  as  T  see  them.  1  would  like  to  have 
you  think  out  (be  same  tilings  as  they  apply 
to  your  section  and  tell  me  what  you  make 
of  it.  Just  imagine  von  are  a  member  of 
that  commission  bunting  for  the  truth  and 
seeking  for  a  remedy.  The  muse  is  not  so 
important,  for  most  of  us  understand  that 
fairly  well — think  out  the  remedy.  Tt  is 
evident  that  education,  so-called,  cannot  do 
if  all — even  though  every  school  in  the  land 
lias  an  accomplished  teacher  In  agriculture 
We  must  consider  Hie  evils  as  they  stand 
the  limitations  of  a  farm  life,  the  human 
nature  of  a  farmer  and  the  possibilities  of 
changing  society  without  a  revolution,  and 
see  what  we  make  out  of  a  remedy.  Tf 
you  were  Congress  and  bad  to  he  respon¬ 
sible  for  your  actions  what  would  you  do 
to  make  farm  life  happier  and  better  and 
give  tiie  farmer  just  what  be  needs? 

H.  w.  6. 


About  all 
you  need 
is  a 


'OOFING 


IN  making  Amatite  our 
endeavor  has  been  to 
produce  a  ready  roofing 
that  would  not  require 
painting  or  repairs  and 
that  anyone  could  lay 
without  special  tools. 

We  have  succeeded  beyond  our 
expectations. 

Send  for  a  Free  Sample  of  Amatite  and 
examine  it  carefully.  Note  the  kind  and 
quality  of  materials  used — how  they  are  put 
together,  and,  lastly,  the  top  surface  of  real 
mineral  matter  which  does  away  entirely  with t 
the  need  of  painting. 

It  is  a  complete  roofing  when  it  reaches  you. 

All  the  labor  required  you  can  do  yourself  and  nails  and 
liquid  cement  are  furnished  free.  There  are  no  extras  required 
and  no  special  tools.  About  all  you  need  is  a  hammer. 

Once  Amatite  is  on  your  roof  it  requires  no 
further  attention. 

If  you  are  building  or  contemplating  a  new  roof 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  sample  of  Amatite. 

We  will  send  same  free  with  descriptive  Booklet 
on  request  to  our  nearest  office 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 

Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  London,  Eng. 


Freight  Prepaid 

on  B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 


Lowest  Factory  Price- 
Freight  Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs.  or  more.  See  below. 

Per  35-lb.  Roll- 108  Sq.  Ft.— 

Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  F*.—  ■%  Off 

2- Ply  _____  I.OO 

Per  55-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft.—  O  Off 

3- Ply  -  .  .  _  _ 

Order  today  or  write  lor  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 


Order  at  once  to  save  time  and  get  this  most  extraordinary  Special  Price  Proposition  ever 
made  on  guaranteed,  first-quality  roofing.  We  know  that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog  House,  or 
anybody  else  can  meet  these  bottom  Factory  Prices.  V 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  and  remember  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes  all  Freight 
Charges,  and  that  price  is  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  genuine  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid  down  at 
your  railroad  station. 

F.very  roll  of  long-lasting  13-B”  Roofing  carries  our  absolute  guarantee  to  bo  water-proof,  fire- 
resisting  and  durable.  It’s  made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in  Asphalt  by  special  “B-B” 
Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  witli  Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle 
or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  lls  lor  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test  -and  Booklet 
nent  and  Snerlal  H/w.f-  —  _  Uot  our  free  liberal  samples  or  1-ply,  2-ply  and 

8-ply  ll-H”  Itimllng.  Then  put  * ‘ It- It”  to  any  con- 


fppp  Cement  and  Special  Roof 
a  a  |lig  Nal,s  ,nt.)osed  Jn 

each  roil. 


■>iniiiiiK,  siivn  |miu  ii-it  btr  uujr  uun* 

eelvable  test  to  prove  positively  that  it  lias  every 
oneof  the  good  points  that  woclalm  fortt.  No  use 
wauling  money  on  high-priced  rooting  when,  with¬ 
out  spending  a  cent,  you  can  provo  tho  complete 
superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B”  a„l>- 
li.r  Itoollng.  Wo  pay  all  Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  River  anil  north  of  the  south  1 1  no  ol'  Ten¬ 
nessee.  If  you  11  vo  bey  ond,  we  pay  freight  that  far. 
Longest  Guarantee,  and  Prompt,  Sale  Delivery 
Write  us  on  a  postal,  or  order  from  tills  adver¬ 
tisement  on  our  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Tills  remarkable  Inw-prlro  offer 
may  never  appear  again.  Take  advantage  of  it 
and  write  this  very  day— at  once. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 
Rooting  Dept.  If,  Cincinnati.  O 


$  &  a  torv 

Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  Doing  It 


There  is  no  charm  or  secret  about  it. 
You  simply  spread  it  with  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  get  twice  as 
much  good  from  it  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  is  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  52.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreads  witli  a 
machine. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to¬ 
day  re  the  Corn  King,  Cioverleaf,  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  iprcadcrs. 

They  are  eacli  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  differ  somewhat  in 
construction  and  operation,  but  all  three 
are  right  working:  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em¬ 
body  the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  construction  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as  simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  tiie  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  Proof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  each  machine  has  made  in  the 
field. 

Is  it  not  to  your  interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-live 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can’t  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  the  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  tiie  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  He  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  superior  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  hanger  or  other 
information. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a 
responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  onreolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
cised.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  THK  Rural,  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
30  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

+ 

Several  writers  state  that  they  need  more  time  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  price  story.  The  time 
is  therefore  extended  one  month.  Manuscripts  must 
be  here  not  later  than  October  15. 

* 

The  politicians  have  handled  the  wires  pretty  well, 
but  they  forgot  that  the  people  supply  the  power 
which  makes  the  wire  worth  anything.  The  result  is 
that  the  politicians  find  themselves  with  a  lot  of  live 
wires  in  their  hands.  If  they  are  badly  burned  and 
shocked  it  is  their  own  fault — for  they  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  fool  with  public  opinion  when 
there  is  a  moral  issue  involved. 

* 

The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  states  that  a  Chicago  merchant  is  advertising 
in  Germany  for  1,000,000  willow  clothes  baskets.  Why 
are  not  the  willows  grown  and  the  baskets  made  in 
America?  We  have  suitable  soil  and  climate — in 
fact,  everything  but  the  notion,  for  Americans  have 
never  taken  hold  of  willow  growing  in  earnest.  In 
Germany  willow  growing  and  basket  making  arc 
taught  in  schools  as  dairying  is  taught  at  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  Tt  is  said  that  there  are  160  willow- 
ware  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  only  30  per 
cent  of  them  grow  their  own  willows.  Here  is  a  new 
and  promising  crop — that  ought  to  beat  mushrooms 
or  ginseng. 

* 

Mr.  Lyon  refers  on  page  67.S  to  the  dog  as  the 
chief  discourager  of  sheep  farming.  During  a  recent 
interview  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Mail,  we  referred  to  this  matter,  and  he  stated  em¬ 
phatically  that  such  conditions  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  Australia.  \  here  a  ,  sheep  raiser 
has  the  right  to  expose  poison  for  trespassing  dogs, 
the  only  requirement  being  that  he  post  a  notice  to 
that  effect,  and  the  owner  r>f  a  dog  thus  destroyed 
has  no  redress,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  was 
not  under  proper  control.  Where  a  case  of  sheep- 
worrying  is  proven,  the  dog  is  destroyed,  and  its 
owner  fined  heavily.  The  Australians  are  ardent  dog 
fanciers,  too,  but  they  will  not  allow  their  pets  to 
menace  a  great  industry.  We  think  American  sheep 
owners  may  well  work  for  the  growth  of  Australian 
sentiment  in  this  matter. 

* 

The  idea  of  a  commission  to  investigate  farm  con¬ 
ditions  awakens,  as  it  ought  to,  a  wide  range  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  charged  that  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  a  political  play,  and  that  farmers  resent  it. 
We  do  not  believe  either  statement.  We  believe 
President  Roosevelt  is  thoroughly  sincere  in  his 
efforts  to  learn  the  exact  truth  about  farm  conditions. 
We  also  believe  that  farmers  will  be  glad  to  help  get 
at  tbe  essential  facts.  Another  criticism  takes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form : 

There  are  two  professors  of  agriculture,  a  member  of 
the  forest  service,  anti  two  editors,  but  not  a  real  farmer 
on  the  list.  It  would  at  least  have  added  something  to 
Iho  “dignity"  of  tin*  calling,  which  (lie  President  seems 
anxious  to  increase,  hud  one  or  more  farmers  been  named 
on  the  commission.  It  will  not  add  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction  to  have  a  commission  of  professional  and 
literary  men  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
business  of  farming  and  devising  methods  for  "uplifting” 
the  families  of  the  country  people.  The  farmer  does  not 
regard  himself  as  a  mental  imbecile  or  as  an  object  for 
charMy.  Ill  fact  he  is  able  to  solve  his  own  problems, 
and  will  do  so,  at  the  proper  time  in  his  owu  way. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace  is  a  farmer.  He  owns  and 
operates  a  farm  in  Iowa.  The  fact  that  he  is  the 
editor  of  a  successful  farm  paper  is  an  advantage, 


because  such  a  connection  enables  him  to  know  coun¬ 
try  people,  their  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  to  gain  their  confidence. 
The  farmers  will  not  lack  opportunity  for  expressing 
their  views.  We  begin  such  an  investigation  on  page 
683,  and  we  invite  farmers  everywhere  to  give  us 
the  plain  unvarnished  facts  about  the  conditions  in 
their  own  section.  We  do  not  expect  to  print  all  that 
is  written,  but  we  want  50,000  reports — from  all  over 
— so  that  the  real  trouble  with  farming  can  be  actually 
sized  up.  As  the  Hope  Farm  man  says,  there  is  little 
use  giving  too  much  space  to  causes.  Most  of  us  un¬ 
derstand  them.  We  cannot  remake  the  past,  but  we 
can  help  make  the  future  by  knowing  just  where  we 
stand,  and  digging  out  a  remedy. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
Summer  meeting  at  the  famous  Repp  farm  near  Glass- 
boro.  There  were  over  500  persons  present,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  farm  and  its  operations. 
A  few  years  ago  such  a  meeting  would  have  been 
impossible  in  New  Jersey.  At  tbe  call  a  few  faithful 
ones  would  have  assembled,  but  younger  men  would 
not  have  been  attracted.  At  this  year’s  meeting  the 
majority  were  in  the  prime  of  life  or  younger.  Two 
things  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  growth  of  in¬ 
terest.  First  conies  the  faithful  work  of  the  members 
of  the  old  guard  who  through  hard  and  discouraging 
years  laid  the  foundation  of  this  society  upon  the 
solid  rock.  Next  comes  the  undeniable  fact  that  fruit 
growing  in  New  Jersey,  when  properly  handled,  is  a 
profitable  business  which  appeals  to  young  men  who 
are  satisfied  with  country  life  as  forcibly  as  anything 
in  town. 

* 

During  the  last  six  months  our  readers  have  heard 
much  about  “bookmakers”  or  book  making — gamblers’ 
terms  in  connection  with  racing.  A  bookmaker  is  a 
broker  in  wagers,  lie  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  bets. 
He  oosts  his  odds  on  the  various  horses,  and  when 
a  patron  wishes  to  bet  on  a  certain  horse  the  book¬ 
maker  receives  the  money  and  gives  the  better  a 
memorandum  stating  the  sum,  the  horse  and  the  odds 
taken.  These  odds  change  from  time  to  time,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  chances  of  the  horse  at  the  time.  He 
has  to  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  doing  this, 
hut  he  rarely  loses.  Under  a  recent  decision  it  was 
held  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  oral  betting,  but 
that  placing  a  bet  with  a  bookmaker  is  a  crime. 
‘‘Bookmaking”  is  a  great  evil,  as  it  gives  a  chance  to 
many  clerks  and  young  men  to  take  chances  on  the 
races  quietly  and  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
friends  or  employers.  They  will  often  steal  the 
money  or  take  it  from  their  families  in  order  to  bet. 

* 

Mr.  Wadhams  (page  678)  has  the  right  idea  re¬ 
garding  a  fertilizer  for  the  wheat  crop.  On  strong 
land,  full  of  vegetable  matter,  he  assumes  that  there 
is  enough  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  uses  only  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Where  the  soil  is  not  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  humus  he  would  use  nitrogen  in  available 
forms — like  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood.  We 
feel  sure  that  is  correct  practice.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  wasted  in  this  country  l>y  farmers  who  buy 
low-grade  fertilizers.  When  the  average  man  pays 
for  a  wheat  fertilizer  containing  about  one  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  he  might  just  about  as  well  carry  a  sign 
with  the  words  “Please  sell  me  a  gold  brick!”  Such 
a  fertilizer  gives  a  manufacturer  his  best  chance  to 
use  muck  or  leather  or  coarse  tankage  or  other  un¬ 
available  forms — if  he  wants  to  do  so!  A  fertilizer 
with  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen  costs  more  and  is 

worth  more - not  only  because  it  has  more  plant 

food,  hut  because  the  nitrogen  must  he  of  the  best 
quality. 

* 

Some  of  the  politicians  attempt  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  Gov.  Hughes. 
It  is  true  that  a  small  hand  of  disgruntled  persons 
are  making  a  very  loud  noise,  hut  they  do  not  represent 
the  real  backbone  of  their  party.  In  reading  what 
they  write  or  listening  to  them  do  not  forget  that  one 
man  with  a  typewriter  or  a  ready  pen  can  grind  out 
more  words  than  200  busy  farmers.  Votes  rather 
than  words  count  at  an  election,  and  the  politicians 
know  it.  At  some  of  the  low-class  theaters  in  New 
York  audiences  laugh  and  shout  at  coarse  or  vulgar 
jokes  and  songs  about  “Charles  the  Baptist!”  This 
fling  at  the  religious  convictions  of  Gov.  Hughes  is 
considered  very  funny  by  the  poor  creatures  who 
have  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  anti-gambling 
laws.  Their  howls  and  shouts  against  “Charles  the 
Baptist”  are  quoted  as  strong  “public  opinion”  against 
the  Governor.  There  is  another  kind  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  not  hailing  from  the  variety  theaters,  but  from 
the  church  and  the  home.  This  kind  is  hack  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  men  and  women  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  are  of  the  type  of  those  who  have  wrought 
the  great  and  enduring  things  in  history.  These  poli¬ 


ticians  should  be  given  credit  for  wisdom,  but  their 
hatred  for  Gov.  Hughes  is  strong.  Woe  betide  them 
if  in  their  hatred  and  anger  they  attempt  to  match 
the  sneers  at  “Charles  the  Baptist”  against  the  prayers 
of  church-going  people. 

* 

“Corn  breeding”  has  without  doubt  done  much  to 
secure  better  seed  corn  and  thus  to  increase  the 
yields.  Anything  that  induces  people  to  study  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  analyze  the  causes  which  produce  results  is 
sure  to  be  useful.  Thus  far  most  of  the  work  in  corn 
breeding  and  judging  has  been  given  to  the  ear  alone. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  study  go  further  and 
include  the  entire  stalk.  Let  the  entire  stalk,  bearing 
the  ear,  be  brought  to  the  corn  shows  and  judged  as 
a  whole.  With  us  the  stalks  on  an  acre  are  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  grain.  We  arc  now  working  with  a 
flint  variety  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  strain  which 
will  uniformly  produce  two  or  three  fair-sized  ears 
on  a  stalk.  It  is  evident  that  this  trait  could  never 
be  fixed  by  selecting  ears  alone,  no  matter  how  per¬ 
fect  they  may  he.  The  entire  stalk  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  selection,  and  we  all  know  how  much 
the  surrounding  stalks  have  to  do  with  any  car. 

* 

Can  anyone  tell  why  certain  nursery  tree  agents 
have  an  insatiable  desire  to  tell  big  stories?  One 
man,  who  represents  an  old  and  reliable  house, 
got  himself  by  degrees  so  far  along  as  to  claim  that 
his  peach  trees  were  rot  and  blight  and  “yellows” 
proof,  because  they  had  been  grown  in  some  peculiar 
way.  When  their  attention  was  called  to  it  the 
nursery  firm  called  this  man  in  and  explained  to  him, 
in  the  nursery,  just  how  their  trees  were  propagated 
and  what  they  could  not  claim  for  them.  Then  they 
sent  him  out  with  a  warning.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
within  the  limit  for  awhile,  and  then  began  the  big 
stories  again.  On  our  second  complaint  the  nursery 
firm  wrote: 

“It  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  you  may  kitozv,  to  keep 
a  tree  agent  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  duty, 
but  we  certainly  do  mot  stand  for  anything  of  this 
nature,  and  intend  to  see  that  this  man  mends  his 
ways.” 

Some  ways  are  past  mending— new  ways  are 
needed.  But  will  some  one  tell  us  what  there  is  about 
the  tree  business  that  puts  the  wrong  label  on  an 
agent’s  story? 

* 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  prints  that  wonderful 
story  of  Abraham  Adams  and  his  3.00-bushel-an-acre 
wheat!  The  Post  uses  the  same  pictures  which 
Adams  prints  in  his  circulars.  It  is  discouraging  that 
such  stuff  should  find  its  way  into  the  leading  papers, 
for  the  only  object  of  such  an  article  is  to  induce 
people  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  cither  bogus  or 
untried  things.  We  regret  that  a  great  paper  should 
unwittingly  lend  its  influence  to  a  scheme  of  this  sort. 
The  so-called  “Alaska  wheat”  “boomed”  so  vigorously 
is  an  old,  discarded  type  known  in  this  country  for 
50  years!  It  has  little  value  for  beast  and  less  for 
man  except  to  the  fakers  who,  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  articles  are  able  to  sell  it  to  confiding 
“suckers”  at  $20  per  bushel  for  seed.  It  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  that  so  many  papers  run  to  sen¬ 
sations  in  discussing  farming.  The  plain,  simple  truth 
about  farming  and  farm  life  will  secure  scant  atten¬ 
tion.  What  is  wanted  are  “big  stories”  and  improb¬ 
able  results.  Such  things  do  a  great  injury  to  legiti¬ 
mate  farming  in  every  way.  Already  we  hear  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  at  the  point  of  spending  hard-earned 
money  on  this  worthless  “Alaska”  wheat.  Far  better 
give  the  money  to  your  wife  than  invest  it  in  fairy 
tales. 


BREVITIES. 

Look  out  for  the  men  who  hunt  for  jobs  but  not  for 
work. 

No  combination  of  chemicals  will  exactly  lake  the  place 
of  stable  manure,  since  the  latter  supplies  vegetable  matter 
and  certain  bacteria.  The  chemicals  and  green  crops  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  substitute. 

Sawdust  for  mulching  trees.  It  is  fair  when  well  rot¬ 
ted,  but  do  not  put  it  close  to  the  trunk,  for  mice  gather 
under  it.  Fresh  sawdust  is  too  sour,  and  lime  or  wood 
ashes  should  be  used  with  it. 

The  little  Kingdom  of  Belgium  is  something  of  an  apple 
orchard.  There  were  exported  last  year  36,472,779  pounds 
of  apples  rained  at  $815,914.  An  abundant  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  this  year  selling  on  the  tree  at  48  to  58  cents  per 
100  pounds! 

Last  Spring  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  told  11s  about  his  electric 
lighting  plant.  Now  he  says  they  had  the  light  up  to 
about  August  1  when  the  drought  became  so  severe  that 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  turn  (lie  wheel — and  the 
light  went  out! 

At  this  season  we  often  hear  of  the  germ  which  causes 
milk  to  turn  slimy  or  stringy.  The  trouble  is  usually  laid 
to  the  cow  or  Iter  feed,  lint  this  genu  is  responsible,  and 
it  usually  lives  on  the  pails,  pans  or  other  milk  utensils. 
Boiling  everything  which  the  milk  is  carried  in  is  the 
remedy. 
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HOW  THE  OHIO  FARMERS  FEEL 
Over  That  Fertilizer  Hold  Up. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  not  gone  to  sleep  while 
this  fertilizer  fight  is  on.  They  recognize  the  humilia¬ 
tion  and  injustice  of  their  position  while  the  Smith 
Company  holds  up  the  State,  but  they  have  had  no 
medium  through  which  to  express  their  feelings. 
They  should  have  been  told  the  facts  from  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  long  ago. 
Since  we  put  the  figures  before  them  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  us  with  hot  words  of  indignation.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  farmers  in  Ohio  writes: 

“If  our  Ohio  papers  had  taken  up  the  subject  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  the  present  disgraceful  condi¬ 
tions  never  could  have  arisen.” 

The  following  letter  from  a  working  farmer  tells 
what  the  people  are  thinking  about : 

If  the  Smith  'people  can  have  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
restrained  from  carrying  out  their  “malicious”  designs 
against  the  said  company  why  cannot  the  Board  have  tin1 
Smith  people  restrained  from  sowing  broadcast  printed  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Board's  “pernicious”  work  against  this  com¬ 
pany,  provided  the  reports  are  false  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  claims?  It  seems  to  me  the  Board  lias  something 
it  wishes  to  keep  covered,  or  it  is  lacking  in  good  Yankee 
fighting  blood  to  sit  down  and  whine  because  the  Smith 
people  have  had  their  hands  tied.  I.el  them  get  up  and  use 
file  toe  of  their  shoes  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  certainly 
makes  one’s  blood  boil  to  think  that  a  company  such  as 
the  Smith  company  is  purported  to  be.  can  hold  np  the 
whole  State  of  Ohio.  If  our  lawmakers  were  as  par¬ 
ticular  in  looking  after  their  constituents'  Interests  as  their 
own  no  such  opportunity  to  rob  the  people  would  ever 
present  itself.  While  the  agricultural  press  of  the  State 
deplores  the  condition  of  affairs  they  are,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  a  little  too  passive.  While  they  could  not  settle 
the  legal  points  involved  they  could  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  They  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  ii  so  warm  for  the  Smith  people  that  life 
would  be  intolerable  here  in  Ohio.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
people  will  win  this  tight,  but  the  situation  at  present  is 
certainly  humiliating.  an  onto  farmer. 

It  is  the  moral  side  of  such  a  question  that  should 
be  brought  home  to  the  farmers.  We  venture  to  say 
that  in  New  York  State  such  a  case  as  has  arisen 
in  Ohio  could  be  put  squarely  before  our  farmers, 
and  they  would  force  a  settlement  with  the  weapon 
which  is  always  in  their  power. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

There  arc  very  few  sheep  kept  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  hay  and  potatoes  being  the  main  crops.  ITay  is  very 
heavy.  Potatoes  a  light  crop,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
and  blight.  Wheat  and  rye  np  to  average,  early  planted 
corn  looking  well;  apples  scarce.  ii.  w.  v. 

Bucks  Co..  l’a. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  in  this  vicinity,  and  no  pros¬ 
pects' of  any  material  increase.  Cranberry  crop  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  is  small,  caused  by  drought  and  vine 
worm.  Corn  crop  looking  fine:  poultry  doing  well  con¬ 
sidering  high  price  of  feed  stuffs.  N.  C. 

East  Dennis,  Mass. 

Corn  is  good.  Tomatoes  not  over  half,  owing  to  wet 
weather.  Hay  is  looking  good;  late  potatoes  short  crop, 
lack  of  sun  rotted  them  after  planting.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  good.  Peaches  full  crop  and  no  price.  Apples  about 
half  a  crop:  Kieffer  pears  not  half  a  crop.  Strawberries 
newly  set  not  looking  as  well  as  common.  I  think  the  sun 
has  been  too  hot  for  them.  Our  Chesapeakes  are  looking 
good  but  they  stand  hot  sun  the  best  of  all  berries. 

Selbyville,  Del.  .T.  n.  n. 

Apples  n  fair  crop;  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  scarce. 
Plums  a  full  crop.  Corn  and  grain  look  very  well,  while 
the  hay  crop  was  the  lightest  in  years.  Early  potatoes 
about  half  crop  and  late  potatoes  much  less  is  the  present 
indication.  This  unfavorable  outlook  is  owing  to  the 
severe  drought,  which  has  prevailed  through  New  England 
since  early  Spring.  Pastures  have  not  been  so  poor  for 
years,  and  cows  not.  receiving  additional  feed  at  the  barn 
are  shrinking  badly.  i..  <•.  i,. 

Barton  Banding,  Vt. . 

August  7  we  had  a  tint*  rain,  the  first  in  six  weeks.  The 
drought  lias  done  serious  injury  to  all  garden  and  small 
fruits,  and  the  tree  fruits  are  smaller  in  consequence.  I 

think  the  outlook  fairly  good  on  the  whole.  The 

early  apple  crop  is  only  fair,  and  not  perfect.  The  later 

apples  look  better,  but  still  far  from  perfect.  The  pear 

crop  will  be  fair  but  the  quality  not  extra.  Grapes  look 
line,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  lug  crop.  The  peaches  are 
very  shy  and  Elberfas  seem  to  Is*  the  only  ones  that  are 
hanging  on.  Some  of  the  earlier  varieties  Sire  being  picked 
now  l>n t  I  do  not  believe  tin*  peach  crop  will  he  nearly  as 


large  as  we  hoped.  Corn  is  seriously  injured  from  the 
drought.  Beans  look  well  ;  potatoes  are  not  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Melons  are  entirel*'  killed  in  certain  locations. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  R.  A.  S. 

The  prospects  are  very  good  taken  as  a  whole.  Apples 
I  should  judge  about  (>0  per  cent  and  very  fair  for  this 
section.  Plums  good,  full  crop,  not  much  rot  at  present. 
Pears  good,  50  to  75  per  cent  crop.  Crapes  a  good  crop, 
not  loaded  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  good,  clean,  full 
bunches  that  promise  to  ripen  early.  Not  many  peaches 
grown  here,  the  few  orchards  here  not  more  than  Jialf 
crop.  Small  fruits  were  abundant  and  sold  for  fair  prices. 
Most  of  tin*  farmers  here  grow  considerable  small  fruit 
and  the  large  crop  harvested  has  put  them  in  very  good 
financial  condition.  b.  w. 

No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Berry  crop  was  the  very  best  and  largest;  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  peaches  each  probably  a  fair  half  crop,  but. 
no  great  quantity  of  any  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Early  potatoes  two-thirds  average  crop.  Wheat  is  between 
Nil  and  '.Ml  per  cent  of  .a  good  crop.  Oats  between  and 
45  per  cent.  Corn  is  promising  a  fair  crop  but  is  late, 
and  liable  to  be  injured  if  frosts  come  before  September 
”0.  May  was  a  large  crop  of  fair  quality.  Honey  was 
much  above  average  yield.  Forepart  of  season  too  wet 
for  getting  crops  in  and  then  too  hot  for  oats,  but  best 
possible  for  corn.  w.  ri. 

Elm  Grove,  \V.  Va. 

Western  New  York  lias  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  an  apple 
crop.  Of  course  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  Baldwin, 
Greenings,  Kings  and  Twenty  Ounce.  They  are  larger 
and  of  better  quality  than  they  have  been  before  in 
lid  years.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  entirely  free  from 
fungus,  although  a  good  share  of  the  apple  orchards  have 
a  few  side  worms,  still  they  look  good.  Potatoes  and 
cabbage  the  lowest  per  cent  on  record  in  a  good  many 
years.  Oats  a  large  acreage  and  good.  Beans  a  large 
acreage  and  looking  fine.  We  have  had  tropical  weather 
here  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Generally  speaking,  the 
farmers  are  well  pleased  with  their  crops  and  orchards. 

Carlton  Sta.,  N.  Y.  am; but  wood. 

We  have  had  a.  very  favorable  season  as  regards  rains 
and  temperature,  and  most  of  our  crops  have  been  good. 
Bye  was  a  short  crop,  as  much  of  it  was  put  in  late  last 
Fall,  and  it  came  through  the  Winter  in  bad  shape.  Oats 
made  a  tine  growth,  and  the  crop  has  been  a  good  one. 
Hay  in  this  section  litis  been  much  better  than  last  year, 
and  went  in  the  barns  in  the  very  best  condition.  Apples 
I  should  say  are  one-third  less  than  last  year,  and  many 
of  the  orchards  show  the  effects  of  the  scale,  but  some  of 
the  large  orchards  have  a  good  amount  of  first-class  fruit 
on  them.  Pears  are  very  heavy,  and  the  fruit  is  fine. 
Most  of  tin*  Bartlett  trees  arc*  full,  which  is  true  of  most 
of  the  other  varieties.  Corn  is  looking  fine  and  bids  fair 
to  be  a  heavy  crop,  with  a  good  growth  of  stalk  and  well 
loaded  with  ears.  Take  it  all  in  all  this  country  never 
looked  better.  I..  r>.  M. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reports  to  the  effect  that  tile  York  County.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  potato  crop  is  a  failure  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
declares  John  W.  Wogatt,  president  of  the  York  County 
Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Wogan  said  to  a  York  Daily 
reporter:  “The  potato  crop  is  not  the  failure  it  is  said  to 
lie.  It  is  true  that  potatoes  have  not  yielded  well  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  but  there  are  other  sections  where 
the  yield  has  been  up  to  the  usual  standard.  In  the  lower 
end  of  the  county  especially,  tin*  yield  has  been  good. 
There  are  many  patches  of  line  and  large  potatoes  to  be 
found  down  there.  The  price  of  the  tubers  is  not  going 
to  be  as  high  as  some  people  assert.  I  do  not  think  the 
price  will  go  above  one  dollar  a  bushel.  This  has  been 
a  year  of  abundant  harvests  for  the  farmers.  All  crops 
turned  out  well.  Earlier  in  the  season  it  was  thought  the 
tobacco  crop  would  be  a  failure,  but  it  is  going  to  Ik*  a 
tint*  crop.  The  leaves  art*  large  and  there  has  been  little 
damage  to  the  plants.  If  nothing  occurs  between  now 
and  cutting  time  to  injure  the  plants,  farmers  will  realize 
profits  from  their  tobacco  fields.  The  oat  crop  is  a  fair 
one  this  year  and  so  is  the  corn  crop.” 

The  green  tipple  deal  about  Wolcott  lias  suddenly  quieted 
down.  For  several  days  past  no  sales  of  orchards  have 
been  reported  and  at  present  everything  is  al  a  standstill 
between  growers  and  buyers.  They  can't  get  together  on 
the  price.  Earlier  several  large  orchards  were  sold  al  15 
cents  per  bushel,  buyer  to  take  everything  and  grower  to 
do  all  the  work.  In  case  any  of  the  fruit  was  picked  this 

was  to  lie  done  by  the  buyer.  In  this  wav  several  orchards 

were  sold  and  then  the  buyer,  who  was  an  evaporator 
owner,  sold  the  No.  1  barreling  stock  to  apple  dealers  for 
7o  cents  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  These  prices  do  not 
scent  to  appeal  to  the  majority  of  growers  and  they  are 
holding  off  a  little  longer  before  making  sales.  Dealers 
say  they  are  willing  to  wait,  and  if  they  have  to  pay  more 
later  on  it  will  be  liecause  the  market  warrants  it,  which 
it  does  not  at  present.  The  conditions  of  buying  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  1!I0(5.  when  there  was  an 
immense  crop  of  apples,  by  the  middle  of  August  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  bad  been  sold.  Instead  of  buying  by  the 
bushel  nearly  every  orchard  was  sold  for  a  lump  sum. 
The  bushel  prices  were  15  lo  20  cents  and  take  the  entire 
crop.  The  price  per  barrel  was  one  dollar  for  the  fruit. 

That  year  the  fruit  matured  early  and  the  picking  of 

Winter  fruit  was  begun  by  the  middle  of  September.  East 
year  the  crop  was  much  later  in  maturing,  as  it  will  Ik* 


this  year,  and  the  prices  ruled  high.  One  dealer  opened 
the  season  by  buying  5,000  bushels  at  $1  per  bushel  and 
take  all  picked  fruit  at  two  inches  and  above  in  diameter. 
Later  many  thousand  bushels  were  sold  at  7o  and  so 
cents  per  bushel.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  almost  anything  that  looked  like  an  apple  was  put 
in  the  barrels.  Then  came  the  day  of  reckoning,  and  for 
weeks  dealers  found  if  almost  impossible  to  unload  their 
stock  at  any  price.  All  Winter  long  they  sold  out  at  a 
loss,  and  the  farmer  who  bad  sold  bis  crop  early  was  tin* 
winner.  Many  of  the  strongest  wholesale  houses  went  to 
the  wall.  This  year  the  crop  is  considered  the  best  in 
quality  that  lias  been  produced  here  in  several  years.  The 
fruit  is  attaining  good  size  and  looks  well.  The  picking 
season  will  open  rather  late,  as  the  fruit  is  still  growing 
well.  Dealers  will  be  particular  this  season  to  put  up 
only  apples  of  first  quality,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
markets  being  filled  with  cull  apples.  Evaporator  owners 
are  looking  for  the  seconds  and  will  run  all  cull  stuff  into 
evaporated  stock.  .t.  \. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  the  best  growing  season  to  date,  August 
17,  in  my  recollection,  and  generally  good  for  the  farmers 
in  this  section.  Potatoes  are  to  my  knowledge  about  the 
only  thing  generally  disappointing;  they  are  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  poor.  Corn,  both  Dill  and  fodder,  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen.  Beaches  almost  a  failure.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  light:  all  cane  berries  a  heavy  crop.  Bears 
promise  to  be  a  very  heavy  crop  with  prices  good  at  this 
time  at  both  Boston  and  New  York  market.  Yet  buyers’ 
offerings  are  low,  so  at  present  nearly  everyone  is  ship¬ 
ping.  Apples  are  very  uneven  in  the  same  orchards; 
some  trees  are  loaded  to  the  ground,  while  others  hardly 
show  an  apple.  They  promise  at  this  time  to  average  up 
a  fair  but  not  a  large  crop  of  good  quality,  where  spray¬ 
ing  has  been  well  done,  although  tin*  second  brood 
of  Codling  moth  is  doing  much  damage.  While  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  very  distant,  good  apples  are  selling  well,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  inclination  among  the  growers  to 
sell  cheap.  Rains  have  been  pretty  well  distributed.  Fall 
plowing  is  well  under  way:  pasture  good  and  stock  look¬ 
ing  tine.  Local  help  plentiful,  while  hundreds  of  men 
pass  back  and  forth  along  the  roads,  most  of  them  looking 
for  jobs  but  not  for  work.  w.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  CROPS  IN  IOWA. 

May  is  a  wonderful  crop,  but  there  is  now  no  question  as 
to  the  real  status  of  the  corn  crop.  An  unusual  drought 
lias  prevailed  in  tin*  West  for  nearly  a  month  and  a  half; 
before  that  it  was  very  wet  for  four  weeks,  nearly  six  in 
some  places,  and  t Do  early  growing  of  corn  was  in  a  wet 
soil,  very  wet,  so  that  culture  had  to  Ik*  in  ground  over¬ 
moist.  It  baked  and  corn  has  been  since  last  plowing 
grown  shallow-rooted  in  this  baked  soil,  and  tasseled  out 
and  silked  out  in  a  temperature  running  last  week  from 
02  to  101  in  shade  up  to  120  in  sun.  Such  conditions 
interfere  with  pollination,  and  make  many  blind  earless 
stalks,  so  the  corn  is  an  injured  crop  in  this,  a  best  corn 

location.  This  is  in  Dill  lands.  Where  lands  were  level 

over  the  West  it  was  so  wet  that  whole  fields  were  under 
water  to  past  middle  June,  and  that  was  replanted  and 
late,  and  will  be  short.  I  feel  sure  that  corn  crop  is  hit 
hard  :  will  average  a  regular  crop  of  25  to  .‘‘,0  per  cent 
over  I  lie  whole  West,  and  we  will  have  coining  year 
very  high-priced  corn.  Corn  is  58  to  70  cents  per  bushel 
now.  and  every  crib  and  bin  nearly  empty  all  over  the 
West.  I  predict  pork  to  be  high — very  high — as  breeding 
operations  and  pig  raising  have  been  shut  off  by  this  un¬ 
usual  priced  corn.  Cattle  are  lowering  now.  but  will 

spring  again  early  Winter  and  get  to  unusual  altitudes 

after  January :  corn-fed  meats  very  high.  The  poor  have 
a  hard  Winter  ahead  of  them.  w.  m.  bomrf.roer. 

Iowa. 


OBIT  BA  BY. — Warren  W.  Bawson.  widely  known  as  a 
seedsman  and  market  gardener,  died  at  his  home.  Arling¬ 
ton.  Mass..  August  9,  following  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis.  He  was  born  in  Arlington  fn  1847.  and  com¬ 
menced  business  with  his  father  in  1807.  About  five  years 
later  In*  bought  out  his  father's  business  and  started  for 
himself,  and  in  1880  lie  built  his  first  greenhouses  and 
commenced  I  lie  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass.  Air. 
Raw  son  added  to  his  greenhouse  establishment  from  time 
to  time,  and  he  was  the  first  to  use  steam  extensively  as 
a  method  of  heating.  Me  was  also  the  first  to  use 
electricity  to  develop  his  vegetable  crops.  In  1884  Air. 
Bawson  bought  out  the  seed  firm  of  Everett  &  Gleason, 
and  tin*  firm  of  AV.  W.  Bawson  &  Co.  lias  been  well 
known  ever  since.  They  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Air.  Bawson  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Boston  Alarket  Gardeners’  Association  and  was  its 
president  for  over  20  years.  Warren  AY.  Bawson  took  an 
active  part  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  town  of  Arlington. 
Me  served  on  the  town  committee  and  was  moderator  at 
town  meetings  for  10  years.  He  served  on  the  board  of 
selectmen  for  three  years,  being  chairman  for  one  year. 
Tn  State  affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Council  in  1005-00.  He  belonged  to  many  dubs  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations,  including  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows.  He  was  a  director  of  several  banks  and  other 
corporations.  He  belonged  to  nearly  all  the  agricultural 
societies  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  was  a  member  of  the 
Gardeners  and  Florists’  Club  of  Boston  and  of  tin*  Alassa- 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  son  and  daughter. 


Use  This  Plan  To  Get 


"IIMITfl”  Double  Flint  Coat 
U  ll  I  I  II  Asphalt  Roofing 

in  ready  roofings.  Select  long  wool  felt  base, 
every  fibre  and  thread  saturated  with  asphalt; 
then  this  dense,  water-proofed  base  Is  coated 
with  Hint,  both  sides  alike.  It’s  our  special  secret 
process  of  flint  coating.  Superior  to  any  other. 
Weather  cannot  affect  it.  Acids  and  gases  iroin 
beneath  do  not  injure  tt.  Weather-proof,  sjwirk- 
proof,  a  tlintlike  surface,  hut  always  flexible. 

All  ready  to  lay.  Cement  and  caps  lu  every  roll. 
Now  see  the  wonderfully  low  prices . 

1- Ply,  108  3q.  ft.  in  roll, weight  57  lbs.  $1.40 

2- Ply,  108  sq.  ft.  in  ro  1 1,  weight  67  lbs.  $1.85 

3- Ply,  108  sq.  ft.  in  roll,  weight  77  lbs.  $2.  i5 

Our  Unito  Rubber  Roofing  (sample  free)  is  su¬ 
perior  tounything  of  its  kind.  Write  us  ubout  it. 

Pon  t  take  a  risk  on  your  roof.  Use  the  tested 
long-lived  UNITO.  and"  still  save  money.  Mitkea 
shirt  toward  a  safe  roof  now— today  by  writing 
foi  rooting  catalog  and  samples,  and  our  sale 
plan  of  buying.  Address 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY,  Dept  31  .CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

—Car  Lots  or  Less. 
Prompt  shipment. 

K.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  V. 


The  groat  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing  and 
bay  crop.  Special  circular  free;  also 
sample  and  price  of  seed  oil  request. 

I1BNBY  A.  DRHER, 

714  Chestnut  Street.  PhiladclDhta.  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


The  One  Best  Roofing 
Al  Low  Cost 


There’s  just  one  best 
roofing.  We've  got 
it  and  we  know  it. 
We  want  you  to  prove 
it.  No  money  down 
Nothing  to  pay  till 
you  get  the  goods  and 
ore  satisfied.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare  with 


In  Your  Copy  of 


THU  RURAL  NEW=  YORKER, 

August  15,  read  the  article  on  page 
641)  about  “  A  Homemade  Gasoline 
Plow.  Mr.  Kean  has  demonstrated 
the  adaptability  and  efficiency  of  the 
5-11.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  most  compact,  simple  and  reliable  (fas 
engines  made  for  farm  use.  Two  cycle  with 
filOH  cooling  system  that  puts  Maxwell  a  ml  Fitch 
t'o.  engines  m  a  class  by  themselves.  Investi¬ 
gate  our  proposition  at  once  and  then  see  our 
exhibit 

AT  THE  FAIRS. 

The  advertising  we  are  doing  ami  the  assist¬ 
ance  we  give  agents  helps  to  make  our  outfits  the 

Most  Profitable  to  Handle. 

AY'e  want  good  active  agents  every  where  and 
will  place  the  first  engine  in  county  at  agents 
prices  to  introduce.  Semi  for  new  catalog  “A” 
and  proposition  at  once. 

THl:  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  COMPANY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Read  His  Letter 


Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm¬ 
er’*  potato-digging, — 
how  he  get*  every 
potato  in  the  field, — 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,  — how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co..  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — Twoyearuago  1  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  itashort  trial  In  the  Held,  my  sous, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
have  live  in  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acme  is  just  the  digger  wo  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  it  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  in  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  tho 
stock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  Tho 
men  work  easily,  yet  quickly,  and  don’t  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  liook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  e.\|>crleiire  that  tho 
Acme  Digger  docs  I  setter,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  1  liav  e seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
is  that  1  continue  to  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 

1  am.  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNKli,  Leclunau  County. 

Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  thar.  $100  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers — that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — tiiat 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  uow.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS 


Clark’s  Reversible* 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Guts  a  track  5  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His 
double  action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  laud  true, 
moves  1800  tons  of  earth. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 


cuts  JO  acres  per  day. 

JOINTED  POLE  COTA 


FOR  = 
O  PLOW. 


SENOfOR 
b  CIRCULARS  TO  IS# 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW 
CO. 

HICCANUM 
CONN. U. 5.4. 


P=> 

po 

CD 


Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  Horses 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  Disks. 


Farmers' 

Favorite 


Cider  Mills 


are  simple,  strong,  durable, 
easy  to  take  apart,  easy  to 
clean,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Made  in  eight  sizes. 
Produce  more  juice  from  the 
same  amount  of  fruit  than 
any  others. 

Clark’s  Root  Cutter 


TWO  SIZES 


Cuts  1  or  2  bushels  per  minute, 
for  Fowl  or  Beast.  Gouge  cutters 
never  choke  or  clog. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  COM¬ 
BINED  CULTIVATOR  &  HARROW. 

Can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  rowed  crops,  as 
a  listing  harrow,  also 
when  closed  together 
is  a  harrow  cutting  4 Hi 
feet  wide. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St.,  HigRanuin.Conn. 


s 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOMESTEADER. 

My  slakes  are  driven  deep  into  the  sod, 

M.v  plow  Inis  turned  a  furrow  through  the 
loam, 

My  lent  gleams  where  (lie  cactus  flowers 
nod  : 

That’s  all — but,  stranger,  it  is  Home. 

Perhaps  my  eyes  shall  some  day  see  great 
trees 

Nod  o’er  the  spot  where  unchecked  winds 
now  whine; 

Perhaps,  iti  years  to  come,  the  vagrant 
breeze 

Will  whisper  round  a  mansion,  mine — 
all  mine. 

Perhaps,  beneath  a  not  unkindly  fate, 

My  throw  against  the  desert’s  spell  shall 
will. 

So  he  who  lingers  at  my  outer  gate 

Shall  know  prosperity  is  housed  within. 

But  whether  all  my  dreams  shall  lie  in 
vain, 

And  whether  gods  of  chance  nod  aye  or 
nay, 

Come  sun  or  shadow,  drought  or  welcome 
rain, 

My  stakes  and  tent  and  plow  spell  Home 
to-day. 

—  I lenver  Republican. 

* 

Ruff  linen  trimmed  with  light  blue 
made  a  pretty  suit  of  Colonial  color¬ 
ing.  The  10-gored  circular  skirt  was 
trimmed  with  a  two-inch  band  of  the 
linen,  and  the  cutaway  coat  had  collar 
and  cuffs  of  the  blue  faced  with  buff. 
Shades  of  huff  arc  much  worn,  being 
softer  titan  pure  yellow,  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  the  twine  colors. 

* 

Scarfs  of  crepe  de  chine  are  freely 
worn  as  a  light  wrap  for  Summer 
evenings,  and  are  much  used  to  form  a 
finish  for  a  handsome  costume,  without 
the  need  of  extra  warmth.  They  are 
printed  in  beautiful  designs  and  color¬ 
ings,  and  cost  $1  to  $1.25  or  $1.50  a 
yard.  The  width  of  the  material  is  23 
inches,  and  the  scarf  is  usually  two  or 
2/  yards  long,  the  ends  being  hem¬ 
stitched. 

* 

The  household  philosopher  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Youth’s  Companion  had 
a  happy  way  of  surmounting  difficulties: 

“These  stockings  are  so  full  of  holes 
that  they  are  worthless,  Aunt  Mahaly,” 
said  a  lady  to  an  old  colored  woman 
with  a  large  family,  who  was  a  pen¬ 
sioner  of  her  family. 

“Xo'm,  dey  ain’t,”  replied  Aunt 
Mahalv,  calmly  appropriating  them. 

"  'JRastus  en’  Verbena  got  such  black 
laigs  dat  de  holes  won’t  show,  nohow, 
en’  dent  chilluns  what  got  yaller  meat 
kin  wear  two  pairs  at  de  same  time; 
en'  you  knows.  Mis’  Jo,  dat  de  holes 
in  all  dem  stockin's  ain’t  gwine  hit  de 
same  places.’’ 

* 

Coffee  junket  is  a  delicious  dessert, 
very  easily  made.  Take  a  pint  of  fresh 
milk.  Reserve  one  gill,  which  bring  to 
boiling  point,  and  pour  over  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  coarsely  ground  coffee; 
allow  this  to  infuse  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes;  strain,  sweeten  and  add  to  the 
remainder  of  the  milk.  Warm  gently 
to  blood  heat,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  get  really  hot  or  the  junket  will  not 
set.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add  half  a 
junket  tablet,  stir,  and  pour  at  once  into 
custard  glasses.  Fill  them  only  two- 
thirds  full.  Leave  in  a  cool  place  until 
set.  Whip  some  cream,  sweeten  and 
flavor  with  a  little  vanilla  essence  or 
any  preferred  flavor.  Place  a  spoonful 
or  two  on  the  top  of  each  glass  before 
serving. 

* 

The  long  tight  transparent  sleeves 
seen  in  handsome  new  gowns  are  very 
striking.  They  are  usually  tucked  or 
shirred,  and  generally  have  a  short  cap 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  same  material 
as  the  rest  of  the  bodice.  They  arc  not 
cut  off  at  the  wrist,  but  are  lengthened 
out  over  the  hand,  many  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  a  loop  of  silk  cord  on  the  inside 
that  is  caught  over  the  thumb  to  hold 


the  sleeve  down  in  position.  As  a  rule 
these  sleeves  have  two  seams,  and 
though  snug,  they  must  not  be  too  tight, 
thus  preventing  freedom  of  movement. 
When  the  material  is  shirred  it  is 
usually  gathered  to  form  a  tiny  ruffle 
down  the  outside  seam,  or  a  narrow  lace 
ruffle  is  applied  down  the  seam.  Some 
of  the  wash  dresses  of  linen  or  voile 
have  these  transparent  sleeves  of  sheer 

nainsook  or  cotton  net. 

* 

To  make  soap  jelly  for  shampooing 
the  hair,  melt  half  a  cake  of  white 
soap  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let 
it  stand  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  soap 
is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  then  pour 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  It  cools 
into  a  firm  jelly.  Some  add  borax  or 
washing  soda  to  this,  but  we  do  not 
recommend  it,  as  such  things  are  very 
drying  in  their  effect  on  the  hair.  For 
t  lie  shampoo  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  jelly  in  a  little  warm  water,  .and 
run  it  well  into  every  part  of  the  scalp. 
Rub  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  give 
thorough  massage,  and  rinse  carefully, 
to  get  all  the  soap  out.  A  great  many 
modern  hair  specialists  urge  the  use  of 
the  dry  shampoo,  asserting  that  it 
cleanses  the  hair  thoroughly,  without 
drying  out  the  natural  oils,  but  we  have 
never  used  it.  Prepared  powders  are 
put  up  for  this  purpose,  but  sifted  corn- 
meal  can  be  used.  The  hair  is  parted, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  meal  sifted 
on  to  the  scalp.  It  is  well  rubbed  in 
and  on  the  hair,  all  over  the  head,  col¬ 
lecting  dust  or  soil,  then  brushed  out, 
being  careful  to  brush  clear  to  the  tips 
of  the  hair,  so  that  all  the  powder  is 
removed.  The  exponents  of  this  system 
assert  that  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
hair,  and  cleanses  it  thoroughly;  our 
chief  objection  is  that  oily  hair  never 
becomes  fluffy  with  the  dry  shampoo, 
and  blonde  or  red  hair  seems  to  grow 
darker  with  it.  However,  a  person  who 
is  averse  to  the  ordinary  shampoo  for 
any  reason  may  he  glad  to  try  the  plan. 

Scraps  of  Various  Sorts. 

Part  1. 

When  Bess  came  out  of  the  drugstore 
carrying  a  decidedly  bulky  package 
Lyman’s  face  took  on  that  look  of 
brotherly  disapproval  common  to  the 
long-suffering  youth  in  his  teens  who 
feels  sure  his  sisters  are  going  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  unless  lie  ridicules 
them  into'  circumspect  behavior. 

“Bargains  on  to-day  in  cold  cream  or 
in  patent  nervo-hypo  extracts?”  he 
asked,  too  busy  looking  after  the  colt  to 
offer  assistance.  Bess  clambered  in, 
stowed  away  her  packages  beneath  the 
seat  and  when  we  were  well  out  upon 
the  country  road  took  her  turn  at  sis¬ 
terly  admonition. 

“If  you  wasn’t  an  old  precious,  Ly¬ 
man  Ithamar,  I  should  tell  you  how 
ill-mannered  you  looked  there  on  the 
principal  street  in  the  village,  not  offer¬ 
ing  me  so  much  as  a  hand  to  help  me 
into  tlie  surrey,  though  the  colt  can  he 
made  to  stand  perfectly  well  when  you 
insist  that  she  shall.  It  was  just  the 
time  when  all  the  girls  were  out.  I 
saw  Hazel  Wade  coming  out  of  the 
post  office,  and  a  half  dozen  more  girls 
were  in  sight,  but  you  let  them  think 
my  brother  hadn’t  any  more  politeness 
than  old  Houdie  Shafer,  when  he 
tramps  along  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  smoking  his  pipe  and  letting  his 
wife  carry  all  she  can  tug.  I  was  just 
as  ashamed  of  you  as  you  were  of  my 
big  packages.  There  wasn’t  anything 
disgraceful  about  1  lie  size  of  it,  and  if 
there  had  been  not  a  girl  would  have 
given  the  bundle  a  thought  if  she  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  busy  her  mind 
over  thinking  what  a  graceful  and  well- 
mannered  old  precious  my  brother  was.” 

There  seems  nothing  for  us  middle- 
aged  people  to  do  sometimes  hut  to 
smile  and  wonder  how  young  men  and 
women  ever  get  proper  training  who 
haven’t  an  outspoken  brother  or  sister 


to  turn  a  searchlight  upon  their  ways 
no*  and  then.  The  offending  package 
contained  a  half  dozen  empty  cigar 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


boxes.  We  found  them  all  asoak  in  the 
hath  tub  next  day.  In  the  evening  Bess 
spread  a  newspaper  in  her  lap  and  with 
a  flexible  steel  knife  set  herself  to  scrape 
off  the  paper  bindings,  etc.  Of  course 
the  covers  came  loose  at  once,  but  it 
was  surprising  how  glue  could  hold  so 
fact,  though  the  long  soaking  had  made 
it  much  easier  to  strip  off  the  paper. 

“Where  did  those  things  come  from?” 
demanded  Lyman,  coming  in  and  reach¬ 
ing  hack  of  his  sister  after  the  hook  he 
wanted,  though  it  would  have  been  far 
more  convenient  to  have  thrust  his  long 
arm  in  front  of  her. 

“Awfully  nice  when  he  is  nice! 
Johnny  Wade  had  saved  them  for  me  at 
the  drug  store.”  Bess  said  this  in  an 
even  tone,  hut  Lyman  understood  and 
sat  down  to  his  reading  without  the 
comments  I  expected  upon  scroll  saw 
work  being  out  of  fashion  and  his  scorn 
of  jimcracks  in  general.  But  Pet’s 
curiosity  cased  itself  in  a  shower  of 
questions  as  soon  as  she  had  wheeled 
about  from  her  practicing, 

“Pigeon  holes  for  your  desk!  Why  it 
lias  a  whole  row  of  them  now.” 

“Save  her  the  trouble  of  clearing 
those  out,”  explained  Lyman  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  his  hook.  A  little 
kick  and  an  “aeow !”  and  everybody 
smiling  over  this  reminder  of  Bessie’s 
habits  of  accumulating  things  and  con¬ 
versation  ran  cheerfully  on. 

“I  want  them,  and  I  am  going  to 
have  them.  They  might  as  well  be  there 
between  the  hooks  and  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  the  lower  shelves.  They’ll  not 
he  seen  and  1  can  systematize  my  belong¬ 
ings  so  much  better  and  save  hunting 
for  things.  The  only  way  to  have  an 
article  the  moment  you  want  it  is  to 
have  just  one  place  to  put  tilings  of  its 
class.  I  am  going  to  put  little  patterns 
of  collars  and  bands  and  of  the  fancy 
work  I  mean  to  do  next  in  one  of  my 
spaces.  One  I  think  of  devoting  to  the 
receipts  mother  is  always  cutting  out  of 
the  papers.  We  don’t  want  them  in  the 
cook  book  till  proved  and  found  worthy. 
There  is  sure  to  he  some  item  to  add 
out  of  your  own  experience.  You  can't 
try  them  always  at  once;  you  haven’t 
any  eggs  in  the  house,  or  asparagus  is 
out  of  season,  or  eggs  are  dear,  or 
you've  eaten  till  your  canned  apple  sauce. 
Put  them  away  in  a  table  drawer  and 
you  never  think  of  them  again,  but 
have  them  here  handy  when  you  sit 
down  to  warm  your  feet  or  to  plan 
next  day’s  work  and  you  can  look  over 
the  bunch  and  decide  if  after  all  any  are 
worth  trying.” 

“No  time  better  than  the  present.  Try 
some  more  of  that  fruity  apple-sauce 
cake  now,  will  you.  Bess?”  and  Lyman 
read  on. 

“Another  pigeonhole  is  for  clippings 
fit  for  school  recitations,”  continued 
Bess.  “The  children  can  never  find  suit¬ 
able  poems.  If  you  paste  them  in  a 
scrapbook  they  are  not  convenient  to 
lend.  I  may  paste  those  on  to  cards 
which  seem,  at  a  second  reading,  to  be 
Worth  it.”  K.  ITHAMAR. 


.Reliable  Paint  x 


A  Simple  Purity  Test 

When  you  paint,  use  Pure  White  Lead. 
Be  sure  of  this.  It  will  save  you  much 
money— give  you  a  neater,  a  more  dura¬ 
ble  job. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  pure— we  Guar¬ 
antee  it.  Test  it  yourself  if  you  wish. 
Then  you  will  know. 

Place  a  piece  of  Carter  White  Lead, 
the  size  of  a  pin  head,  on  a  match,  a 
little  ways  from  the  head.  Hold  one  or 
more  lighted  matches  underneath.  In  a 
few  seconds  it  will  reduce  to  shining 
globules  of  metallic  lead  Adulterated 
White  Lead  will  not  reduce  this  way. 
It’s  unfit  for  use. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


i 


does  not  crack,  scale  or  check.  It  wears 
long  and  evenly. 

Figured  by  square  yards  of  surface 
covered— or  by  years  of  wear.  Carter  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  paint  you  can  buy. 
By  the  pound  it  costs  a  trifle  more.  j 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter  White  ? 
Lead. 

Please  Bend  for  free  book  which  gives 
tests  by  which  you  may 
know  good  paint.  It 
may  bo  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them. 

We  will  send  also  six 
phototypes  in  colors 
of  actual  homes 
brigli  toned 

Carter 

White  Lead  Co. 

W.  P  Station  29, : 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factories: 

Chicago— Omaha 
2T.7-1 


Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s 

Peonies 

Phloxes 

Irises 


Are  Unsurpassed  in  Variety  and  Quality 

The  Best  Results  are  to  be  Obtained 
by  Planting  in  September 

Illustrated  booklet  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  planting  directions  FREE 
upon  request. 

MOUNT  HOPE 
NURSERIES 

Rochester,  New  York 


Don’t  Buy  a  Stove  op  Range  Until  Yon  First  See 

How  Much 


You  Save 

By  Getting 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You” 


TRADE  MARK  R  EGlS  T  E  R  E  D 


YOU  want  to  make  every  cent  you  spend  this  year,  count  for  quality  and 

economy. 

If  you  need  a  stove  or  range,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  factory  prices. 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  save  yon  $5,  $6  or  $10  on  our  smallest  stoves,  and  as 
high  as  $18,  $20  and  even  $30  on  our  largest.  And  I  promise  you  that  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  at  any  price,  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Just  let  me  quote  you  prices.  Take  our  catalogue  and  compare  the  Kalamazoo 
quality  and  prices,  with  the  best  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at 
retail.  That  will  tell  the  story.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  You  want  to  save  money 
and  you  want  to  get  high  quality.  Why  not  investigate  our  plan,  then?  Why  not 
let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  manufacturers’  prices  and  retail  prices 
on  stoves  or  ranges? 

We  sell  to  you,  direct  from  the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices, 


360  Days  Approval  Test- 


We  Pay  the 
Freight 

I  promise,  In  black  and  white,  to  refund  your  money— every  cent 
of  It — if  you  do  not  liud  your  purchase  In  every  way  exactly  us 
represented. 

Remember,  every  Kalamazoo  Is  of  the  highest  possible  grade, 
made  of  the  best  materials  and  In  the  best  manner.  You  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturers— a  company  that  has  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Individual  customers  than  any  other  stove  company  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Wo  have  sold  thousands  of  stoves  and  ranges  to 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  no  doubt  can  refer  you  to  near 
neighbors  who  have  saved  money  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo. 

Muny  customers  write  that  they  have  saved  enough  on  a  single  Kalamazoo  to 
pay  for  a  whole  season’s  fuel.  You  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  suit,  a  new 
dress,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  perhaps  to  pay  your  taxes.  Is  It  not  to  your 
Interest  to  get  our  prices! 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114  ' 

describing  more  than  S00  sizes  and  styles  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  lleaterB,  Uotel  Ranges,  ltase  burners,  Laundry 
Stoves,  Etc. 

I  know  that  If  you  got  our  prices — and  seo  our  quality  you  will  not 
even  think  of  buying  any  other  make.  Let  me  show  you  how  much  you 
cun  save. 


All  Kalamazoo 

cook  stoves  and 
1  ranges  have  pat¬ 
ient  thermnme- 
'ters  which  niuko 
baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


William  Thompson,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mlrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Summer  Vegetables. 

Creole  Baked  Tomatoes. — Parc  large 
ripe  tomatoes,  slice  and  lay  them  in  or 
dcr  in  a  bake-dish,  alternating  with 
minced  green  sweet  peppers.  Dot  each 
layer  with  bits  of  butter;  season  with 
salt  and  a  dash  of  sugar  to  soften  the 
acid  of  the  tomatoes.  Strew  fine  crumbs 
over  all,  and  bake,  covered,  15  minutes ; 
then  brown. 

Baked  Cucumbers. — Parc  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  chop  them  fine  with  a  small  onion 
and  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little 
water  to  cook  for  10  minutes;  prepare 


C070  Blouse  or  hliiit.  Waist, 


82  to  42  bust. 

a  rich  dressing  as  for  poultry,  pour  the 
water  from  the  cucumbers,  add  the 
dressing  and  bake  in  a  deep  pudding 
dish. 

French  Egg  Plant. — Boil  a  large  egg 
plant  in  salted  water  until  tender;  drain, 
peel  and  mash  smooth.  Add  one  level 
tablespoon ful  of  butter,  one  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper,  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  chopped  fine,  one  teaspoon  fill  of 
finely  chopped  onion  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  fine  dry  bread  crumbs. 
Mix  well,  turn  into  a  buttered  baking- 
dish,  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

Stuffed  Peppers. — Cut  tops  off  six 
sweet  peppers,  remove  seeds.  Soak  pep- 


6066  Circular  Tunic  •'ikirt, 
22  to  80  waist. 


pers  and  tops  in  salt  water  half  an  hour, 
then  stulT  with  a  dressing  made  of  half 
cup  chopped  ham,  half  cun  cracker 
crumbs,  small  onion,  chopped  fine,  and  a 
little  tomato  catsup.  Season  well  and 
moisten  with  milk.  Fill  peppers,  pin  tops 
on  with  toothpicks,  set  in  pan  with 
water  in  it.  Bake  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  hot  oven,  covering  the  last  20 
minutes.  Anything  in  the  meat  line  may 
he  substituted  for  ham. 

Delicate  Corn. — This  is  a  most  de¬ 
licious  dish,  like  a  very  light  pudding. 
In  preparing  the  corn  for  this  pudding 


the  kernels  should  not  be  cut  off,  but 
the  rows  should  he  split  lengthwise  and 
the  inside  scraped  out.  The  ingredients 
are,  besides  the  good  part  of  six  ears  of 
corn  (taken  out  as  directed  above),  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoon  ful  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  small  teaspoon  ful  of  salt  and 
three  cups  of  milk,  stirred  together  and 
baked  in  a  pudding  dish  from  15  to  20 
minutes. 

Scalloped  Squash. — Boil  and  mash 
squash  as  usual ;  let  it  cool ;  beat  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  when  squash  is  nearly 
cold  whip  those  into  it,  with  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  thickened  with  butter 
and  flour  (as  for  white  sauce).  Pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  cover  with  fine  crumbs, 
bake  to  a  light  brown  and  serve  hot. 

Stuffed  Baked  Cucumbers. — Cut  the 
cucumbers  in  two  lengthwise  without 
peeling;  scoop  out  the  seeds,  and  fill  to 
heaping  each  half  with  a  highly  sea- 
soned  bread-crumb  mixture;  moisten 
with  melted  butter  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven.  Left-overs  of  meat,  chopped 
olives  or  pimentos  may  be  used  in  the 
filling. _ 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  waist  shown  is  well  fitted 
for  any  of  the  heavier  Fall  materials. 
The  waist  is  made  with  a  fitted  lining, 
which  can  he  used  or  omitted  as  liked, 
and  consists  of  the  fronts  and  back. 
T  here  arc  tucks  over  the  shoulders  and 
narrow  tucks  at  both  centre  front  and 
centre  back.  The  closing  is  made  invis¬ 
ibly  at  the  left  of  the  front.  The 
sleeves  arc  in  regulation  shirt  waist 
style  with  straight  cuffs  and  the  neck¬ 
band,  over  which  can  he  worn  any 


34  to  44  bust. 

style  of  collar  that  may  be  liked,  finishes 
the  neck.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3^4  yards 
24,  ?>]/2  yards  32  or  2J'$  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6070  is  cut  in  sizes 
tor  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure ;  price  10  cents. 

'I  he  graceful  tunic  skirt,  popular 
among  new  models,  is  shown  in  No. 
•6066.  The  skirt  is  circular,  the  right 
side  being  extended  well  over  on  to  the 
left  and  shaped  to  form  the  drapery. 

I  here  are  darts  that  give  snug  fit  over 
the  hips  and  the  draped  portion  is  laid 
in  plaits  that  provide  long  and  graceful 
lines.  The  fullness  at  the  bqck  can  be 
laid  in  inverted  plaits  or  the  skirt  can 
be  cut  off  and  finished  in  habit  style. 
It  can  be  made  either  in  the  pretty 
round  length  or  cut  off  to  escape  the 
floor,  when  it  becomes  adapted  to  the 
street.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  8(<  yards 
24,  6*4  yards  32  or  5(4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  5?4  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  6066  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  simple  nightgown  shown  is  made 
with  the  yoke,  the  full  front  and  back. 
These  last  are  gathered  at  their  upper 
edges  and  joined  to  the  yoke  and  there 
is  a  comfortable  deep  opening  at  the 
front.  The  short  sleeves  are  finished 
with  trimming  hut  the  long  ones  are 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  7(4  yards  27,  5)4  yards  36  or  5 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  5)4  vards  of 
banding,  3*4  yards  of  edging  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6067  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


FREE 


Yon  will  never  know  how 
comfort able  your  foot  can  ho 
until  you  hnvo  worn  Steel 
Shoes.  They  do  not  heat 
and  sweat  tho  foot,  liko 
rubier  boots— bnt  uro  dry, 
warm  und  clean  front 
morning  till  night  in 
the  worst  weathers. 

Eight  in  weight,  but  so 
strong  that  thoy  can 
never  twist  or  warp  out  of 


Send  for 
our  booklet 
"  Tho  Solo 
of  Steel  ” — 
or  hotter  still, 
send  for  a  pair 
Steel  Shoett,  See 
money-back  and 
guarantor)  offer  below. 


never  twist  or  warp  out  of  ov.ow. 

shape,  as  leather  shoes  do.  A  ml  l>o«t  of  all.  Stool  Shoes 
are  ho  durable,  ho  inexpensive,  that  they  will  buvo  you 
tit  louet  $5.00  to  $10.00  every  year  in  Hhoo  money. 

Save  Doctors’  Bills 

Steel  Shoes  rivo  absolute  protection  against  colds, 
rheumatism,  stiff  ness  und  all  other  discomforts  and 
diseases  caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  After  a  full  year  of 
daily  wear  they  will  still  be  clean  and  odorless.  Tho 
reason  is  that  inside  tho  shoes  is  a  splendid,  thick,  hair 
cushion,  winch  not  only  prevents  all  of  the  jars  of  walk¬ 
ing.  but  absorbs,  also,  the  perspiration  and  foot  odors. 
Avery  night  this  hair  cushion  can  be  taken  out  and 
easily  cleansed  and  dried.  Steel  Shoes  are  easily  slipped 
on  or  off  when  leaving  or  entering  the  house.  They  are 
restful,  hra.lt  nl ul  and  comfortable  from  the  first 
minute  you  try  them  on,  and  put  an  absolute  end  to 
tired,  sore  or  aching  feet,  even  after  lorn;  duys  in 
muddy  holds.  They  need  no  breaking  in. 


Cheaper  Than  Leather  Shoes 

Stud  Shoes,  with  uppers  nix  inches  high  at  *2.60  a  pair 
ore  hotter  than  tho  best  all-leather  $3.60  shoos.  Steel 
Shoes  with  uppers  nine  inches  high  at  $:t.50  per  pair  are 
better  than  the  host  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 
But  tho  low  first-cost  is  only  a  small  part  of  tho  econ¬ 
omy  of  Hteel  Shoes.  They  will  outwear  from  three  to 
six  pairs  of  leather  shoos,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  saving 
in  doctors'  nnd  medicine  bills  that  is  Ik  mod  to  result 
from  having  your  feet  always  warm,  dry  and  clean. 


Guaranteed  for  a  Full  Year 

We  can  easily  guarantee  Hteel  Shoes  for  a  full  year  of 
satisfactory  every-day  wear.  The  soles  and  an  inch 
above  the  soles  uro  made  of  special  fine  Hteel— thin  and 
light,  but  extra  strong — stamped  out  of  one  piece,  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam.  Tho  uppers  are  made  of  the  finest 
pliable  waterproof  leather  wo  can  buy.  And  tho  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  soles  are  studded  with  steel  rivets  ensuring 
an  absolutely  sufo  footing  in  oven  the  most  slippery 
going.  Sixes  6  to  12. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoos,  for  wo  will  refund  your  money  promptly  and 
without  quibble  if  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you 
Bee  the  shoes.  Either  the  *2.60,  or  the  *3.60  style  is  the 
biggest,  value  that  money  eon  buy.  But  wo  recommend 
the  $11.60  pair  because  of  the  nine-inch  uppers  which  give 
the  Imst  protection  and  the  most  satisfaction.  Don’t 
miff  or  with  cold,  wet,  aching  feet— don’t  wait  another 
day.  Bond  $2.60  for  9-  i  m'li  shooH,  state  size  you  wear 
and  we  will  ship  you  without  delay  tho  best,  most  com¬ 
fortable  working  shoes  you  overwore. 


Steel  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  37.  Racine,  Wla, 


Ten  Days 9  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  It  ten  days  don't  fay  a  cent. 

Factory  Prices  ufd  *,7  * 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs  of  high 
grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un¬ 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
It  Only  Costs  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  lie  sent  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
information.  Oo  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 
Tires,  Coastor  Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  half  usual  prices . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  ISKO,  Chicago 


Trinidad 
Nature’s  e 
proofer. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
and  doesn’t  crack,  break,  nor  leak. 

It  lasts  longer  than  any  roofing 
made  of  the  artificial  waterproofers, 
such  as  coal-tar,  stearin  pitch  and 
various  other  compounds.  It  is  the 
most  economical  roofing  for  all  your 
buildings. 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Look  for  1  he 
trade-mark.  Insisf  on  Gcnasco.  Write  (or 
samples  and  Book  10. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt,  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ready  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Lake  Asphalt  is 
verlasting  water- 


LAST  WEEK’S  WASHING 

was  too  hard  for  yon.  Don’t  try  it  again 
that  way.  Get  a  Syracuse  “EASY” 
W asher  for  30  days  free  trial  before 
next  wash  day.  It’s  a  woman’s 
washer.  No  man  or  motor  re¬ 
quired  to  run  it.  Our  free  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  I  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DltOKKN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  60  pounds  to  tho  barrel)  from  tho 
factory  of  NI5VV  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toasted  Ihittrr  Craakrrs,”  “  l.ltlle  Brother*  l.uneh  Hi.ruit," 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  iniint  accompany  order.  Write  u». 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  ’ 


made  ov  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  ncwvork 


Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Establish  kp  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Send  for 
This  Book 

Plenty  of  running  water 
fir 


everywhere,  also 
tection,  that’s  the 


ire  pro- 


For 

Country  homes, 

Public  buildings,  towns.  Water  Supply  System 

Our  specially  designed,  air-tight  steel  tank  and  pump¬ 
ing  apparatus.  placed  any  where,  with  ordinary  air  pres¬ 
sure  does  it.  No  attic  tanks  to  leak  or  freeze.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Ask  for  FREE  Book— TOD  A  Y 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  # 

Factory  and  Main  Offices,  2::#8  Jasper  St.,  DECATUR,  II.L. 
Lantern  Branch,  Drawer  gr,27  William  St. ,  New  York  City.  J 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

ralfia  water  to  any  belRht,  In  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
ox }>onbo  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  given  valuable  euggestloua.  Do* 
urn  ben  ami  Illustrates  Rife  autl  Fitter 
llylraulic  llama.  We  Guarantee  bails* 
fac  i  lou.  W  rite  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway.  New  York  Cltj 


CAN  MAKE  EASILY 

$20.00  A 

by  selling  to  fam¬ 
ilies  our  famous 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES,  EXTRACTS,  and 
BAKING  POWDER.  GREAT  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  /AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
JP.  O.  Box  289,  New  York,  N.  V. 


AGENTS 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  Wo  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
and  even  mall  order  house 
trouts.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight,  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market  ;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er's)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMKRICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

ARATOR  CO  •  Baiubridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

THIS 


/TT  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  THIN  CALF. 

I  have  a  fine  Guernsey  cow.  She  gave 
liirth  in  March  last  to  her  first  heifer  calf. 
As  it  was  almost  perfect  in  its  markings, 
and  also  giving  every  assurance  as  to  size 
and  development  of  its  mother,  1  concluded 
to  save  it  and  bring  it  up.  It  has  grown* 
exceedingly  fast,  seems  1o  be  kind,  but 
does  not  and  never  has  developed  any  fat, 
but  rather  keeps  poor  and  its  appetite 
has  also  been  rather  dainty.  It  does  not 
take  to  hay  or  fodder  and  has  also  never 
shown  any  eagerness  to  eat  grass.  It  is 
now  inclined  to  ignore  anything,  simply 
drinking  milk  diluted  with  water;  does  not 
take  to  any  kiixl  of  ground  feed.  Can 
you  recommend  anything  to  be  done  to 
make  an  appetite  or  remove  this  starving 
disposition?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
she  is  getting  weak,  although  her  eye  is 
bright  and  she  seems  to  look  all  right. 

Long  Island.  r.  it.  b. 

As  you  say  your  calf  has  grown  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  you  have  been  pampering  her  and 
feeding  her  just  a  little  too  much.  You 
should  not  expect  a  growing  Guernsey 
calf  to  develop  fat,  as  it  would  practi¬ 
cally  destroy  her  future  value  as  a  dairy 
cow.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  keep  her 
in  good  growing  condition.  Of  course, 
we  occasionally  find  a  calf  that  is  nat¬ 
urally  a  poor  feeder  and  rather  dainty 
even  when  she  is  full  grown.  Such 
cows  will  never  make  extra  large  pro¬ 
ducers,  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
natural  capacity  to  cat  and  digest  the 
proper  amount  of  food.  There  is  no 


A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  SHEEP. 

Year  after  year,  one  after  another, 
sheep  are  the  most  profitable  of  any 
farm  animals.  This  being  the  fact,  then 
why  not  consider  of  animal  profit  in 
that  light?  Perhaps  some  of  our  dairy 
men  will  say  no.  Well,  I  think  very 
likely  that  some  of  you  men  never 
ought  to  go  into  a  sheep  yard;  if  you 
hate  sheep  then  leave  them  alone,  be¬ 
cause  you  would  never  succeed  with 
them.  Let  your  wife  still  drudge  in  the 
old  calico  dress  instead  of  wearing 
richer  garments  and  taking  a  drive 
often  in  the  carriage  or  auto  or  spend¬ 
ing  a  little  vacation  now  and  then.  The 
fact  of  labor  between  the  two  classes 
of  stock  is  a  vital  question.  Man’s 
life  is  only  a  span  long.  Then,  instead 
of  sitting  under  a  cow  twice  a  day, 
every  day,  12  months  in  the  year,  why 
not  go  in  the  sheep  pasture  now  and 
then  and  watch  the  golden  hoof?  You 
will  not  see  them  destroying  your  mea¬ 
dows  by  pulling  the  roots  every  mouth¬ 
ful  they  get.  You  will  find  meekness 
and  contentment,  unless  you  are  feeding 
them  something  after  the  fashion  that 
some  good  folks  give  to  the  missionaries 
— things  that  arc  of  no  account.  Sheep 
on  the  farm  means  a  better  class  of 
hired  help;  it  is  only  now  and  then 
you’ll  find  a  man  who  likes  to  milk,  or 
who  ought  to  he  permitted  to  milk.  Just 
now  I  would  say,  what  is  there  that  can 
improve  the  condition  of  a  widow  who 
has  been  left  with  one  or  perhaps  half 


WILDERS 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
Utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis- 
'actory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


HARDER  PATENT 

SI  LOS  R0UND 


Most  durable,  most  convenient,  made 
from  best  materials,  by  1  n  ventors  and 
oldest  builders  of  continuous-open¬ 
ing  silos.  Most  prolitable  because 
durable  and  convenient.  Popular  be¬ 
cause  profitable.  Write  for  booklet. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  BIT,  CORLEKKII.I,, N.Y. 


STANCHION 


A  BUNCH  OF  FINE  SHROPSHIRES.  Fic.  312. 


way  of  changing  a  cow’s  nature  in  this 
respect.  I  would  suggest  that  you  try 
feeding  the  calf  just  what  new  milk  it 
will  drink  quickly  and  greedily,  prob¬ 
ably  four  quarts  at  a  feed  twice  a 
day  would  be  enough  with  good  pasture. 
Continue  this  feed  for  a  week  or  until 
you  see  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
calf,  and  then  gradually  change  to  sweet 
skim-milk  bv  mixing  a  little  skim-milk 
in  with  each  feed.  This  change  must 
he  made  very  slowly  during  two  or  three 
weeks  at  least.  As  soon  as  the  calf  will 
tat  ground  feed  a  very  little  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  O.  P.  oil  meal,  equal  parts, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  milk  at  first,  un¬ 
til  the  calf  learns  to  like  it,  when  it 
should  be  fed  dry  immediately  after  the 
milk.  One  of  the  most  common  mis¬ 
takes  in  feeding  calves  is  to  make  too 
abrupt  changes  in  either  the  quantity 
i  r  quality  of  the  food.  While  some 
strong  calves  will  stand  almost  any  kind 
of  feeding  and  seem  to  do  well,  those 
which  are  naturally  delicate,  like  Jer¬ 
seys  or  Guernseys,  must  be  fed  with 
great  care,  or  they  will  never  become 
profitable  producers.  c.  s.  greene. 


Stock  ix  Orchards. — I  do  not  want 
cattle  or  horses  in  the  orchard  at  all.  I 
use  sheep,  but  they  bunch  up  around  a  tree 
and  stamp  flies  until  I  think  they  injure 
(he  trees.  You  cannot  use  sheep  at  all  in 
low-headed  or  young  trees.  I  hate  a  hen  on 
a  farm  anyway,  but  where  a  person  can 
love  a  lien  they  are  all  right.  I  believe 
hogs  are  about  as  good  as  hens,  although 
1  don’t  keep  them.  If  cultivation  Is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  best,  there 
is  nothing  for  stock  to  oat.  and  you  have 
lo  have  some  other  way  to  keep  up  fertility 
anyway  than  by  stock  pastured  in  orchards. 

CLARK  ALLIS. 


a  dozen  fatherless  children  and  many 
acres  more  than  a  fine  flock  of  sheep? 
I  mean  profitable  sheep.  “Oh,”  some 
one  will  say,  “sheep  are  sheep.”  But 
some  sheep  are  not  sheep,  when  you 
come  right  down  for  profit.  In  buying 
don't  see  how  cheap  a  sheep  you  can 
get,  but  how  good.  Don’t  buy  cheap 
sheep  thinking  you  can  improve  them, 
but  rather  purchase  good  breeders  and, 
be  willing  to  improve  them.  Breed  for 
high  quality.  Don’t  buy  a  grade  ram ; 
remember  the  sire  is  6-8  of  the  flock. 
Some  are  asking  what  breed  to  buy. 
Buy  in  accord  with  your  tastes  and 
surroundings.  What  does  the  market 
require?  What  breed  does  your  farm 
require?  Where  do  you  live?  What  is 
the  climate?  Have  you  a  hilly,  rough 
farm,  or  low  rich  bottom  land?  It 
matters  not  if  you  put  the  right  breed, 
according  to  its  adaptability,  whether 
rough  land  or  large  crop  producing 
land;  there  is,  I  say,  properly  managed, 
money  in  sheep.  Raise  the  carcass  that 
the  butcher  demands  and  in  so  doing 
don’t  forget  the  fleece.  It  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  sheep  that  shears  12  pounds 
than  one  that  shears  only  five.  The 
difference  in  the  heft  of  those  two 
weights  will  almost  winter  the  sheep, 
and  don’t  overlook  the  high  quality  of 
their  manure.  chas.  criddle. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fine  Shropshire  Youngsters. — At 
Fig.  212  is  shown  a  few  young  Shrop- 
shires  on  the  farm  of  Henry  L.  Ward- 
well,  Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  breed  ranks  high  for  mutton  and 
lambs,  and  shears  a  very  fair  fleece. 
The  ewes  are  prolific,  frequently  raising 
twins  or  triplets,  and  the  lambs  mature 
early. 


WARRINER’S  H^S!So 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Bays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 

PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 

WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Operate 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Does  Not 
Wear  the  Plate.  BATHS  &  SWIFT 
SPEC.  MFG.  CO.,  Box 5,  Cuba, N.Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

ay.’  will  send  you  100  lbs*  of  DH. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid*  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $f>.oo.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
circular.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  &  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
1  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
|  “a  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
I  sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
[  Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

We  Would  Like  To  Sell 

Twenty  Cows — 2  to  7  Years  Old 

most  of  which  are  coining  fresh  this  Fall,  some 
recently  fresh.  Every  one  sound  and  right  in  every 
particular.  Tuberculin  tested.  They  are  splen¬ 
didly  bred,  of  good  size,  great  dairy  cows,  and  will 
please  the  purchasers.  A  great  opportunity  to 
seeme  absolutely  sound  cows  that  are  wonderful 
producers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

THK  STEVENS  BROS. -HA. STINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  -  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

offe n S 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  6  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every¬ 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
i  bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A. R.O.  backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm, Lacona, N.Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 
S20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  &  Pedigrees. 
We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  I)eKol 
Jr*  KIVENBUKOII  DUOS.,  If i Him t-st  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  V 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBILDE,  one  of  the  world's 
official  record  cows  with  30.03  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116. 43  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  tlio  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
23.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  tlie  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  thorn.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 


Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
large.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ng. 

and  registered  free  of  ens 

H.  C.  &  II. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

JLJ-^—HOjJCJHTON^-Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


RFD  POT  T  ^  Are  the  Most  Profitable 
IVE/Lf  rUULO  Cattle  on  Eartl). 

As  fine  herds  of  Red  Polls  and  (unregistered) 
Guernseys  as  any  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Uniomlnlo  Stock  Farm.  A  limited  number  for  sale. 
D.  L.  Stevens,  Proprietor.  Uniondale,Susq.Co.,Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BRCS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

COD  C  Al  C  Registered  kambouillet  Sheep 
run  dflLC  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

0  URflPQUI  D  EI Q — 30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUromnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET  Lodi.  New  York. 

mC  ARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Inlllll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Oiiio. 


0|  f  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
.  l.  U.  a];jn  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  one  I  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0, 1.  C.  Hogs 

nitDER  NOW.— I  am  booking  orders  for  O.  I.  O. 

Pigs,  either  sex,  to  bo  shipped  when  six  weeks 
old,  f.  o.  b.,  Walker,  N.  Y.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
My  breeders  are  in  fine  condition;  they  have  a 
large  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  stock  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

1>.  H.  Hamil,  Prop.,  Walker.  N.  Y. 


CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  . wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America's  and  England’s 
l>rize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier's  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supremo  Boy,  Pol  gate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  hours  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  book,  post¬ 
age  lOets.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRIHGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  «, 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
ojd  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Duroc  Jersey-  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  sell.  If  you 
want  some  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

duo  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
W rite  for  prices  to  J«*»* 
(loud Mine  Jr.,Potomue,Ver.Co.,III. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72 %  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BUYING  PUREBRED  CATTLE. 

How  to  Be  Sure. 

Pakt  II. 

What  family  of  Jerseys  shall  you  in¬ 
vest  in?  If  you  are  afraid  of  these 
“family”  lines  why  go  in  for  family  at 
all  ?  Family  breeding  is  inbreeding, 
and  inbreeding  is  the  work  of  ex¬ 
perts — never  for  the  novice.  There  are 
thousands  of  registered  Jerseys  in  this 
country  that  belong  to  no  particular 
•family.  They  are  what  we  call 
“blended  breeding,”  and  are  produced 
like  this — that  is,  the  good  ones  are : 
Take,  for  instance,  a  St.  Lambert  cow 
of  good  form,  and  finer  than  the  general 
run  of  St.  Lamberts,  breed  her  to  a 
Coomassie  bull  of  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  size.  If  she  drops  a  bull — kill 
him,  but  if  a  heifer,  raise  her  and 
breed  her  to,  say  a  Golden  Lad  bull  of 
the  type  you  desire1.  By  this  time  you 
have  broken  up  any  decided  tendency 
to  any  particular  family  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  you  will  have  a  good  cow.  If 
not,  kill  her  and  try  again,  for  you  may 
be  assured  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  be  good. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  written, 
by  a  man  who  has  imported  a  great 
many  Jerseys  from  the  Island,  and  he 
sounds  a  warning  to  the  island  breeders. 
In  the  past  these  islanders  have  paid 
but  very  little  attention  to  pedigree. 
Many  of  their  animals  were  never  reg¬ 
istered  at  all,  and  they  relied  greatly 
upon  breeding  from  the  good  individ¬ 
uals  rather  than  trusting  to  ancestry. 
But  for  several  years  past  American 
buyers  have  favored  a  certain  family 
on  the  island  simply  because  they  found 
many  good  animals  among  this  family. 
These  Americans  bought  the  best  ones 
and  brought  them  over  and  sold  them 
at  big  prices.  The  next  year  they  went 
back  and  bought  the  best  there  was 
left  of  this  family,  and  have  repeated 
the  operation  several  times.  Now  these 
islanders  “woke  up”  to  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  were  booming  this 
family  of  Jerseys,  so  being  thrifty  fel¬ 
lows  they  proceeded  to  furnish  the 
goods  to  meet  the  demand.  They  in- 
bred  the  culls  that  the  American  left, 
so  that  this  importer  says  that  he  found 
only  “weeds”  in  some  of  the  stables 
where  he  formerly  found  “flowers.” 

As  a  general  thing  Jerseys  blend  well 
with  other  breeds  of  cattle,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  use  a  Jersey  bull  with  the 
different  breeds  of  cows  rather  than  a 
bull  of  some  other  breed  with  Jersey 
cows.  Holstein  bulls  arc  particularly 
undesirable  to  use  with  smaller  cows, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Holstein  calves 
are  very  large  and  coarse-boned  at  birth 
and  great  injury  is  often  done  to  the 
cows  at  calving.  Some  careful  dairy¬ 
men,  who  do  not  raise  calves,  use  a 
Jersey  bull  on  their  grade  Holstein 
cows,  preferring  to  kill  the  calves  and 
feed  them  to  the  hens,  etc.,  rather  than 
to  have  big  calves  that  will  bring  $2 
at  birth  for  fattening  purposes.  They 
say  that  $2  does  not  go  far  in  paying  a 
veterinary  in  caring  for  an  injured  cow. 

If  I  had  a  herd  of  “scrub”  cows  and 
wished  to  grade  them  up  with  Jersey 
1  flood,  I  should  select  a  bull  from  some 
good,  large,  deep-milking  family  of 
Jerseys,  and  be  sure  that  the  individual 
was  representative  of  the  family.  There 
are  many  Jersey  cows  that  will  weigh 
from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds.  These  are 
found  more  frequently  among  the  St. 
Lambert  s,  but  the  Pedro  s,  the  Signal  s, 
and  Tormentors  also  have  them.  And 
I  have  seen  cows  imported  from  the 
Island  that  weighed  better  than  1,000 
pounds.  As  the  scrubs  and  grades  are 
generally  larger  and  coarser  than  the 
Jerseys,  and  also  as  they  do  not  give  so 
rich  milk,  some  may  ask  why  not  in¬ 
troduce  a  bull  from  a  fine,  very  rich 
milking  family?  I  would  not  do  this 
because  I  think  the  difference  in  the 
two  types  would  be  too  great  and  I 
should  expect  to  get  more  heifers  that 
would  show  the  undesirable  qualities  of 


both  parents,  rather  than  the  good  ones. 
If  I  were  going  to  grade  up  a  herd  I 
should  certainly  buy  at  least  one  or  two 
registered  heifers  with  my  bull  and  that 
would  be  one  reason  why  I  should  re¬ 
quire  a  bull  good  enough  to  start  a 
herd  of  purebreds  with.  I  would  buy 
heifers  of  the  same  general  conforma¬ 
tion  as  the  bull,  but  if  my  bull  for  the 
reasons  given  above  was  rather  coarse, 
1  should  like  the  heifers  to  be  of  a 
rather  finer  type,  so  as  to  avoid  too 
much  coarseness  in  my  future  herd. 

Many  men  will  say  that  they  do  not 
care  for  the  shape  of  a  cow  if  she  will 
only  make  the  money.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  proper  view  of  the  case. 
We  farmers  have  to  get  most  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  out  of  our  farms — or 
at  least  we  should.  It  is  not  so  hard 
work  for  me  to  follow  a  nice  team  to 
the  plow  as  it  is  for  me  to  follow  a 
pair  of  old  “skates,”  and  I  can  give 
better  service  to  a  herd  of  beautiful 
cows  than  I  could  to  one  of  bob-tailed 
scrubs.  At  evening  I  can  rest  better 
and  enjoy  my  books  and  papers  more 
under  a  nice  elm  or  maple  with  a  view 
of  green  fields  and  wooded  hills  before 
me  than  I  could  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  an  East  Side  tenement. 

In  conclusion  I  will  sum  the  matter 
up  in  this  wise:  If  I  wanted  to  start  in 
breeding  purebred  cattle  of  any  kind  I 
would  look  up  the  advertisements  in  the 
reliable  farm  papers — those  who  guar¬ 
antee  a  “square  deal.”  Then  T  would 
write  these  men,  stating  my  case.  Tell 
them  what  kind  of  a  herd  1  already 
had  and  ask  them  if  they  could  furnish 
me  with  the  proper  animals  to  improve 
it.  And  never  forget  also  to  ask  them 
to  furnish  references  or  letters  from 
people  to  whom  they1  had  previously 
sold  cattle.  Then  I  would  look  over 
the  replies  of  these  breeders  and  buy 
of  the  one  that  offered  the  seemingly 
best  at  the  lowest  price.  (Provided  the 
price  was  not  so  low  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  getting  first-class  ani¬ 
mals.)  I  should  let  tlie  seller  select  the 
individuals,  with  the  warning  that  if 
they  were  not  just  as  represented 
they  would  not  be  accepted.  I  should 
also  ask  him  to  tell  me  how  they  had 
been  fed  and  cared  for  that  I  might 
properly  care  for  them.  In  this  way 
there  is  not  half  so  much  risk  in  buy¬ 
ing  cattle  as  there  is  when  you  go 
about  among  the  common  run  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  buy  scrub  stock,  in  which  case 
you  must  be  your  own  judge  and  de¬ 
tect  faults  yourself.  And  I  think  that 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  it  takes  a  very  smart  man  to 
go  into  a  strange  herd  and  detect  all 
the  faults  of  the  individuals  at  once 
looking  them  over.  j.  grant  morse. 
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This  means  that  when  you  buy  a  Tubular 
you  get  the  highest  type  of  machine  the 
most  successful  manufacturers  can  turn  out 
^-a  separator  so  superior  to  others  that  the 
deman<l  has  made  necessary  the  largest  fac¬ 
tory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  to  supply  it 

You  get  a  machine  that  has  been  selected 
by  the  greatest  number  of  separator  buyers 
—hence  the  greatest  demand. 

You  get  a  machine  built  by  the  most 
skilled  separator  builders— better  material 
and  better  workmanship  than  in  other 
separators. 

Then  why  buy  the  second  best  or  inferior 
makes?  Get  the  machine  that  is  good  enough 
to  be  guaranteed  to  leave  50  per  cent,  less 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  than  any  other  on  the 
market  or  no  sale.  We  have  been  making 
Tubulars  28  years— that’s  why  we  can  make 
them  enough  better  to  offer  them  on  such  a 
strong  guarantee. 

A  postal  brings  our  catalog  No.  153  con¬ 
taining  in  full  this  remarkable  guarantee 
and  explaining  the  reasons  why  the  Tubular 
has  no  equal.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago.  111. 


Gombined  Shredders, 
Cutters  and  Siio  FiGlers 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  and  faster  shred¬ 
ding  than  any  other  machines  made.  Get 
one  and  use  it  for  a  shredder  now  and 
next  season  have  the  most  perfect  silo- 
filling  rig  made— already  for  business. 

Four  Siz.es  to  select  from— requiring 
from  4  to  12  Horse  Power.  Write  today 
for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  widej  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Getour  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a.  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

It.  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 

Wr  -  ‘  ‘  ---  - - 


cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


Rm  2A  fin  i  net.  111. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


FIRST -CHEAPEST -BEST 

Send  for  new  1908  Catalogue 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


New 

Improved 

Machines 


i  ne 

World's 

Standard 


Horses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

QUINN’S 

OINTMENT 

the  sign.  Pries  $  1 .00  per 
Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  fer  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


.•.l.THE1  ■■ 

Animals' 
•FRIEND’ 

KILLS  EVfcKY 
— FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  sprnycr  is 
used.  Keeps  nil  insect 
pests  off  cows  in  pasture 
lunger  than  any  imitation. 
Used  Bince  1885.  Absolutely 
hnrmleBB.  cures  all  sored. 
Halfcent’s worth saves3 

_ _  _ _  -a  qiiartsnillkand  much  flesh. 

NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  ia 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  SI  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SIIOO-FLY  t n 

Kroteet  200  cowr.  Nnmo  express  office.  $1  returned 
Fcowsnot,  protected.  Send  postal  fnrfree  book!  -t. 
Shoo-l’Iy.Mfg.to.,  1317N.  lOtliSt.,  Phlla.^Pa. 


The  KING  SEGIS 
EAR  TAG 

A  Patent  I.oek 
Tag  for  Live- 
Stock.  Mails 

In  two  sizes.  Send  for  samples.  II.  A.  IIOYI-  Ii,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


CUTTERS. BLOWERS 
CARRIERS  — 

Strongest,  safest,  and 
easiest  running  ensilage 
machinery.  Cuts  corn 
better,  and  fills  silo  quick¬ 
er,  with  less  power.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  II  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
lor  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw,  feed, 

I  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height,  btrong. 
\durable,  economical.  !•  uily  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  lor  now. illustrated  i 
catalogue  FKEK 
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JOSEPH  DICK 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69,  Canton,  0. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


DOSS 

I  ■With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
■  *  FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in  sizes 
to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 

LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wo  also  tnako  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREA0ERS. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Furnished  with  the  ONLY  PATENTED  Green  Mountain 
DOOR  FRONTS— positively  AIR  TIGHT.  Double  Bear¬ 
ings  on  all  four  sides  of  doors.  Hoops  that  are  50%  stronger 
than  others.  Workmanship  and  material  absolutely  without 
equal.  Fully  GUARANTEED  —  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Catalogue  tells  all.  Write  for  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

Formerly  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

220  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


View  of  Door 
from  inside  of 
Silo 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  tlie  following  notes  sitine«l  by  the  pro- 
(luce  commission  firm,  .Stevens  Ac  Simpson  &  Co., 
2f»’J  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$.47.81 ,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  JO,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  10,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  X.  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

Wliat  would  lie  your  advice  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  I  sold  to  the  R.  1’resle.v  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul.  M’inn.,  through  their  agent.  Mr. 
Harry  .Major,  three  carloads  of  barrels  of 
apples.  They  were  to  pay  for  them  before 
they  left  the  depot.  They  paid  $100  down 
to  hind  the  bargain.  Mr.  Major  sent  a 
man  hero  and  accepted  the  apples,  loaded 
them  in  the  cars  and  wanted  me  to  ship 
them  to  St.  Paul  with  hill  of  lading  and 
sight  draft.  I  would  not  let  the  apples  go 
out  of  my  possession  without  my  pay  in 
full,  so  they  would  not  take*  the  apples, 
because  they  had  no  money  to  pay  with, 
Mr.  Major  said.  I  shipped  the  apples  to  a 
common  storage  house  at  Wolcott,  removed 
them  late  in  the  Winter  and  sold  the  firsts 
for  $2  per  barrel,  and  seconds  at  $1.2.'  per 
barrel,  making  a  damage  to  me  of  ahottl 
*750,  less  t  lie  $100  paid  down.  Mr.  Major 
was  a  man  working,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200 
per  year,  so  he  told,  with  his  expenses 
paid.  I  have  had  an  attorney  write  to  St. 
Paul  to  the  company,  hut  they  will  not  an¬ 
swer  letters.  My  neighbor  readers  of  your 
paper  advise  me  to  write  you  in  regard  to 
I  lie  best  thing  to  do.  n.  ford., 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  is  opportune  at  this 
time,  as  another  apple  crop  will  soon  he 
ready  for  market.  Mr.  Ford’s  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  strongly  the  wisdom  of 
making  sure  you ,  are  dealing  with  a  re¬ 
liable  firm,  not  only  able  to  fulfill  their 
contracts,  but  also  having  a  reputation 
for  doing  so.  Our  readers  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  B.  Presley  Co.  as  the  house  to 
which  our  subscriber.  A.  A.  Nordstrom, 
of  Hammond.  La.,  shipped  four  cases 
of  berries  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
has  never  been  paid  for  them.  We 
again  urge  our  readers  to  resent  as  a 
personal  offense  such  unfair  dealings 
and  on  every  opportunity  let  the  offend¬ 
ing  firm  know  just  how  you  regard  its 
business  methods. 


cations  generally.  The  deception  in 
what  is  purported  to  he  an  “Estimate 
of  Our  Board”  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  the  concern.  We  hope 
none  of  our  people  will  he  deceived  by 
such  alluring  promises. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  letters 
which  require  no  word  of  explanation 
or  comment : 

I  renew  my  suhscriplion.  and  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  send  it.  You  remember  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  recent  issue  concerning  the  firm  of 
R  R.  Mills?  Well,  that  very  article  caused 
me  to  get  $1.25  that  this  company  owed  me 
that  I  had  never  expected  to  get.  In  1906 
1  sent  them  $1.25  for  seeds,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  no  seeds  arrived.  I  wrote  them  num¬ 
erous  letters,  hut  no.  answer  came  to  them. 
The  article  T  have  mentioned  in  Tim  R. 
N.-Y.  was  concerning  $50  which  a  lad.v 
from  Massachusetts  had  invested  with  this 
company  in  ginseng  beds,  so  1  clipped  out 
the  art-iole  and  sent  it,  addressed  personally 
.  to  K.  R.  Mills.  I  also  wrote  'him  a  note  and 
told  him  that  was  the  same  way  he  had 
treated'  me.  lie  answered  ray  letter  very 
<|U iekly.  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  doubt 
thy  sending  the  money,  and  if  I  would  tell 
him  what  I  ordered  he  would  sen d  me  check 
for  snipe.  .This  1  did  as  none  as  possible! 
and  U’e  did  send  me  cheek-  for  $1.25  by 
'return  mail  and  fried  very  hard  to  indued 
me  to  believe-  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  publication  flint  Contained 
tin-  article  concerning  his  firm,  but  this  be 
did  not"  do,  I  '"ill  never  refuse  to  send 
m.v  -subscription  to  Tim  It.  N.-Y. 

nits.  k.  M,  b. 

Here  is  a  letter  worth  reading: 

When  i  was  a  little  hoy  half  a  century 
ago.  my  grandfather  and  father  regularly 
read  MooitH  s  Rt ’ it  a i.  New  Yorker.  When 
1  went:  on  a  little  farm  I  became  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  When  I  moved  to  a  country  town 
I  dropped  over  20  agricultural,  horticul¬ 
tural,  poultry  and  other  rural  papers,  keep¬ 
ing  only  The  It.  N.-Y.  Now  1  am  going 
hac-k  to  1  lie  city  and  I  still  hang  on  to  the 
paper,  as  I  expect  to  need  it  for  its  advice 
in  fixing  up  my  dooryard.  M.v  wife  and 
daughter  have  “  got  the  habit"  of  making 
use  of  the  dressmaking  and  cooking  col¬ 
umns.  n-.  e.  v. 

High  Bridge,  N.  ,T. 

Such  a  note  is  very  gratifying.  We 
like  to  get  hold  of  peop'e  so  that  we 
can  chase  them  wherever  they  go  with 
no  fear  of  being  shaken  off.  Long 
friendships  are  pleasant. 

Last  week  a  reader  came  in  to  renew 


Are  you  able  to  report  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Fulton  Supply  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oil  clothing.  19  Fulton  street. 
New  York  City?  They  are  under  question 
in  my  mind,  because  of  purchasing  a  suit 
from  them,  which  proved  to  be  so  sticky 
that  I  could  hardly  move  my  arms  in  them: 
and  they  leaked  water  in  rainstorm.  I 
have  written  to  ask  what  they  are  disposed 
to  do  about  it.  but  of  course  have  no  reply. 
They  have  my  money :  I  have  only  their 
make-believe  oiled  suit  that  is  practically 
worthless.  w.  a.  d. 

l.ong  Island,  N.  Y. 

This  concern  promised  ns  over  the 
telephone  that  if  the  subscriber  would 
send  the  suit  hack,  they  would  either 
send  a  satisfactory  suit  or  refund  the 
money.  When  the  suit  was  returned  the 
lull  ton  Supply  Co.  refused  to  accept  it 
from  the  express  company,  although 
the  return  express  charges  were  pre¬ 
paid.  Such  firms  as  this  it  is  well  to 
avoid  when  purchasing  goods  of  any 
kind. 

I  received  your  letter  in  which  you  very 
candidly  express  your  opinion  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  law  firm.  T  feel  indebted  to  you  to 
the  extent  of  about  $25,  as  I  had  almost 
decided  to  give  this  firm  a  chance’.  You 
may  forward  a  half  dozen  of  your  10- 
weeks’  envelopes  and  1  will  distribute 
them  to  parties  who  might  be  interested. 
However  I  might  say  that  Hie  conditions 
here  are  different  as  we  do  not  go  in  for 
condensed  farming  as  you  do  in  the  United 
States:  it  is  wheat  and  horses  we  go  in 
for  principally  in  this  part.  At  the  same 
lime  we  have  found  many  useful  tilings  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  although  I  am  not  an 
American  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
power  behind  the  "Rural”  fas  we  all  call 
it)  than  any  concern  or  paper  I  know  of. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  timely 
advice.  w.  ,T.  u. 

Canada. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  concern  wanting  a  $25  advance  fee 
from  this  farmer  for  selling  his  patent. 
This  is  very  much  the  same  scheme  that 
Ostrander  worked  to  get  advance  fees 
from  those  having  farms  for  sale.  The 
farmers  never  heard  from  Ostrander 
after  they  sent  the  fee.  In  a  printed 
imitation  of  a  typewritten  letter  this 
patent  attorney  firm  advised  the  farmer 
regarding  the  value  of  his  patent  as 
follows : 

Our  Roard  of  Commercial  Estimates  has 
examined  the  patent  attached  hereto  and 
reports  that  the  probable  value  for  the 
entire  t'nited  States  is  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($10,009),  but  if  sold  by  separate 
States  or  county  rights  this  price  should 
he  increased  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
($20,000).  If  the  inventor  wishes  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  special  information  which  would 
tend  to  change  this  estimate  of  value  we 
will  give  the  same  due  consideration. 

The  letter  is  simply  a  printed  form 

and  is  of  course  sent  in  reply  to  appli-  j 


his. subscription,  “By  the  way.”  he  said, 
•“how  did  those  trial  subscriptions  come 
out?  I  stopped  for  dinner  with  a  good 
farmer  and  talked  with  another  on  the 
road.  They  were  strangers  to  me,  but 
I  got  them  to  try  the  10  cent  trial.  I 
have  been  curious  to  see  what  they 
did  !” 

We  looked  up  the  records  and  fopnd 
that  both  farmers  have  renewed  for  a 
year!  That  is  the  way  it  goes  all  along 
the  line.  You  can  sow' some  of  the  seed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply-  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Pfllll  TRYMFN  8pn.l  for  onr  new  36-page' illus- 
i  UUL  I  il  I  In  Lli  t  ru  ted  poultry  catalogue'.  Abso- 
utcly  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  iMai-ietta.l’a. 

THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY — breeders,’ 
I  Buyers  ami  Shippers  of  till  lireeds  of  Thoroughbred  I)og8  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Karly  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Van  Alstync’s  S.F.R.T.Reds— 10O  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Semi  s lamp  for 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kimlerhook.N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00 each. 
Catalog  free.  0.  II.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Semi  for  our  1008  Free 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howaid  St.  Melrose, Mass. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 


Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ppkin  flunk  We  are  breeders  of  high-class 
rerun  UUUlib  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 

mi  •  .  !iU1<  i  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 

White  Leghorns  ,\vl,ite  »,id  ]^vri]  iTmouti, 

o  u  Rocks,  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City.  December 
1907  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
*15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00.  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  (i  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pons  of 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  Now  ^  ork  ( 'ity.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Roclielle,  tN.  Y. 


FI1  Give  You  Plenty  of  Time 
to  Prove  that  the  CHATHAM 
^  Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best 
Seed  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Made 


— And  Will  Pay  lor  Itself  in  a  YearM 

You  can  prove  this  by  simply  taking  iny  proposition  and 
cleaning  your  grain— before  you  soil  It — or  before  you  sow  it. 
31,000,000  lost  by  Farmers  In  every  state  each  season  by  selling  anil  sowing  dirty 
grain  is  a  low  estimate.  You  won’t  haul  It  to  bo  cloaned  before  you  sell  your  grain, 
so  you  aro  "docked”  on  the  price  because  of  dirt  In  every  bushel.  Just  take  me  up 
on  my  offer— get  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  and  save  Its  price  easily  by  using  on 
your  place.  Take  30  Days’  l-’reo  Trial  first. 

WHAT  It  DOES  BESIDES  GRADING 

Cleans — wheat  for  mar!,  et,  oats  out  of  wheat,  cockle  out  of  wheat;  garlic,  chess, 
mustard  and  all  other  foul  seeds  out  of  wheat:  buckhom  plantain  out  of  clover, 
separates  rye  from  wheat.  Cleans  heans— oats— barley — timothy  seed.  Grades  seed 
corn.  A  general  purpose  seed  grader  and  fanning  mill  all  In  one.  lias  screens  and 
riddlesfor  all  purposes. 


Chatham  Free  Book  Tells  You  My  Plan  On 


MANSON  CAMPBELL, 
President. 

Tho  Munson  Campbell 
Company,  Ltd. 


This  valuable  book  tells  many  other  ways  than  those  above  that  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  make  and  save  for  you.  As  a  practical 
man  you  know  that  all  I've  said  above  Is  true  and  you  also  know  tl-at 
111  selling  direct  from  our  factory— prepay  I  ng  freight  to  you— giving 
you  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL— and  our  wholesale  price— wo  have 
simply  got  to  gi  ve  you  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  that  does  all  wo 
claim  for  It.  Our  business  life  depends  on  our  mills  making  good. 

Remember  that  I  Prepay  the  Freight 

Fll  semi  you  a  CHATHAM  Fannlnn  Mill  on  30  Days’  Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  just  to  prove  It  will  do  all  wo  say  It  will. 
S.TO.OOO  sold  already  In  U.  8.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Stations 
IndorsoHlicm,  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  So  why  take  low  prices  for  dirty,  mixed  groin,  or  sow 
seed  that  grows  weeds  and  mixed  crops?  Write  noarost  office 
for  full  particulars,  prices  and  New  Catalog. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
516  Wesson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1308  West  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  1,  Portland,  Ore.  Dallas,  Tex. 

We  have  24  branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


30  Days  Free 
Trial 


YOU  CAN  PROVE  "»e 
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is  the  best 

all-round  engine  for  your  work  without  any 
risk  whatever.  Take  tho  engine  for  a  real ,  free  30-day  trial.  No 
contract —No  money  down.  Test  it  thoroughly  with  all  your  farm  work — churning,  sawing 
I  wood,  running  cream  separator  —  test  it  with  any  job  —  every  job  that’ll  prove  its  mettle  — 
|  then,  if  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back  J&m.  ^ 
at  our  expense — you'll  not  be  out  a  penny.  It  ..  ...  ..  '’I 

The  Waterloo  Boy  stands  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  and  strain  year  after  year 
I  —  in  use  17  years  and  never  been  known 
to  wear  out. 

Guaranteed  Five  Years. 

It’ll  last  a  lifetime.  Simple,  safe,  eco- 
nominal,  easy  to  operate — the  one 
engine  for  your  farm. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  engine  until 
you’ve  gotten  our  fine,  free  catalog  and 
special  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler  — tlie  biggest, 
squarest  offer  ever  made.  Write  today. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Waterloo,  la.  - - - -  ^ 


id 


m 


m. 
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WATER  SYSTEMS 

AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
uot  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  "O’* 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Boston .omcc,™.  8(rpet  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you.  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insures  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
7  engine.  Book  free. 
“1  Send  now  to 

James  Leffel  8c.  Co. 
fiox  219,  Springfield,  0. 


to  200H.R  Saw  Mill  Outfits.: 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power, 
Planers,  Shingle  Mills,  Corn  Mills.  I 

FRElO^y.  DELOACH  M.LLMA?UFACTURINGCo  SENOFOa 
Bridgeport.  Ala.  ~ 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  _ 

as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  llffllu 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  """'H 
/  Write  for  big  free  book  telling  v-t 
/all  about  them  and  how  they  pay .  I*  POD 
Empire  Mfg.Co,  iiex  70  Ati,  Quincy, III,  ^  v 
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to  16 
H.  P. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  lank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
'57  reasons  told 

_ _  in  —  Stickney ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch.  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


UPIIII  A  kills  Prairie  Dogs,1 
“ m  "  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Nvith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Improved  Gasoline  Engines 

'TK 


Portable 

Sawing, 

Lighting, 

Spraying 

and 


Pumping 
Outfits; 
Air  or 
Water 
Cooled 


At  The  State  Fair  See  The  Jacobson  Air  Hoolod 
Engines.  Most  simple,  convenient  and  low-priced. 

Writo  at  once  for  catalog,  stating  horse  power 
and  for  what  purpose  used. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  gSTff* 


CRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 

lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 

regulates  Guaranteed 

quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World's 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lbs. 

Agent*  Wanted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.. 

Mfr*.,  York,  I*n.  HAWK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


rrices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  21,  1908: 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  Red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — - 

Corn  .  85 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  56 

Rye  .  — 

IiAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 16.50 

No.  2  . 15.00 

No.  3  . 1 2.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 12.00 

Straw.  Long  Rye . 13.00 

Short  and  Oat.... .  7.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40- 
quart  can.  netting  three  cents  to  20-cent 
zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  23 

@  23  Vj 

Common  to  good . 

.  IS 

@  22 

18 

< ft)  21 

Factory  . 

.  17 

@  19 

Backing  stock  . 

.  16 

@  18 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

.  27 

CC 

<N 

© 

White,  good  to  choice . 

22 

@  26 

Brown  and  mixed,  fancy... 

,  23 

@  25 

Mixed,  prime  to  choice . 

99 

@  24 

Fair  to  good . 

,  18 

@  20 

Western  . 

15 

@  22 

FRESII  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  bbl.  . . 

.  2.25 

@3.25 

Alexander  . . 

@3.75 

Twenty  Ounce . 

9  9~ 

@2.35 

Fall  Pippin  . 

@3.50 

Nyack  Pippin  . 

@3.25 

Astrachan  . . 

,  2.00 

@2.50 

Duchess  . 

@3.00 

Wealthy  . 

9  9_~ 

@3.25 

Sour  Bough  . 

.2.00 

@2.75 

Sweet  Bough  . 

.2.00 

@2.50 

Half-bid.  baskets . 

@1.25 

Crab  Apples.  DD1 . 

@3.00 

Pears.  Clapp's  Favorite,  Dll. 

.  3.00 

@3.75 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

@3.25 

Bartlett,  basket  . 

.  1  .00 

@1.50 

Flemish  Beauty,  1)1)1 . 

.  uoo 

@2.00 

Ordinary  kinds,  1)1)1 . 

@2.25 

Peaches.  W.  Va.  &  W’n  Md. 

, 

crate  . 

@2.00 

IV.  Va.  &  W’n  Md.,  Dkt . 

.  35 

@  85 

Md.  &  Del,  basket . 

@  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 

.  75 

@1.50 

Jersey,  bkt . 

@  75 

Jersey,  carrier  . . 

.  60 

@  1 .50 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 

@2.00 

Pine  Island,  bkt . 

@1.25 

Plums.  State.  8-11)  bkt . 

.  15 

@  25 

State,  carrier  . . 

,1.00 

@1.25 

Upriver,  Dkt . 

.  20 

@  60 

Grapes.  Del.  &  Md.,  Del.  ease  75 

@1.50 

Up-river,  Champion,  case 

.  50 

@  75 

Up-river,  Deleware . 

.  1 .00 

@  1 .50 

Up-river,  Niagara . 

.  1 .00 

@1.25 

Up-river.  Moore’s  Early.  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt .  . .  . 

6 

@  1 0 

Up-river  . 

.  7 

@  10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  5 

@  10 

Muskmelons.  Del.  &  Md.,  bu . 

.1.00 

@2.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 

.  60 

@1.25 

Jersey,  crate  . 

.  60 

@2.00 

Jersey,  box  . 

@1.25 

Watermelons,  car  . 

@265.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl.. 

.  2.50 

@2.75 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 

.  2.40 

@2.60 

Jersey,  long  . 

.  2.20 

@2.30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. 

.  1 .00 

@1.25 

Eastern  Shore,  bid . 

.  2.00 

@2.50 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 

@2.25 

Beets,  bbl . 

.1.00 

@1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bbl . 

.  1 .00 

@1.25 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100. .  .  . 

7.7 

@1.25 

Cucumbers,  State,  bbl . 

.1.25 

@2.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

@1.75 

Jersey,  bid . 

.  1 .00 

@1.50 

Hothouse,  bkt.  or  box... 

.1.00 

@1.25 

Cucumber  Pickles,  L.  I.  and 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.  1 .00 

@2.00 

Rockland  Co.,  1,000 . 

.  2.00 

@3.00 

State,  1,000  . 

@3.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 

.4.00 

@6.00 

Cauliflowers.  State,  bbl.... 

@9.00 

State,  crate  of  I  doz . 

@1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.1.00 

@2.00 

Celery,  dozen  stalks . 

.  5 

@  30 

Eggplants.  Jersey,  bbl . 

.  75 

@1.25 

Lettuce.  Nearby,  bbl . 

.  50 

@1.25 

Lima  Beans,  Potato,  bkt.  or 

bag  . 

.1.00 

@1.50 

Flat  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Onions,  Shelter  Island,  bbl. 

.  1 .50 

@2.00 

other  Long  Island,  bbl... 

@2.00 

Jersey,  white,  bkt . 

.  75 

@1.25 

Jersey,  yellow . 

.  75 

@1.00 

I’enna.,  yellow,  bkt . 

.  80 

@  85 

@1.01 
@1.25 
@  90 
@  62 
@  78 


@  1  7.50 
@16.00 
Ur  I  8.00 
@.l  4.00 
@  1 5.00 
@11.00 
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MARKETS 


Mass.,  yellow.  100-lb.  bag. 1.30  @1.40 

Southern,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Ohio,  yellow.  100-lb.  bag.  .1.25  @1.40 

State,  white,  bkt . 1.00  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag....  75  @1.75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ..1.25  @1.75 

Orange  Co.,  red,  hag . 1.00  @1.37 

Okra.  Jersey,  box .  50  @1.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl....  50  @  75 

Peas.  State,  bkt .  50  @1.25 

Romaine,  bkt .  40  @  75 

String  Beans.  State,  bu.  bkt.  50  @1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  or 

bag  . 1.00  @1.50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  Acme,  box.  40  @  75 

Jersey,  Stone  .  35  @  75 

Jersey.  Grant  .  20  @  40 

Up-river,  bu.  bkt .  40  @  60 

Baltimore,  carrier  .  40  @)  60 

Del.  &  Md.,  carrier .  50  @  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  lb .  —  @  16 

Fowls  .  —  @  12VU 

Roosters  . —  @  8 

Turkeys  .  —  @  12 

Ducks  .  lo  (a  11 

Geese  .  9  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Best  broilers,  lb .  22  (If  23 

Common  to  good .  16  @  22 

Fowls  . 12  @  1.3  Vi 

S)iring  ducks .  13  @  14 

Old  ducks  .  8  @  10 

Goose  .  5  @  8 

Spring  turkeys,  lb .  —  @  25 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @3.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00  @6.40 

Bulls  . 2.75  @3.50 

Oxen  . 3.90  @4.15 

Cows  . 1.25  @3.70 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.75 

Sheep  . 3.00  @4.50 

Lambs  . 4.50  @7.00 

IlOgS . 6.05  @7.00 


PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARD  WELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 

YOUNG  BOARS  AND  GILTS. 

Thoroughbred  Tam  worths:  believed  to  be  the 
best  strain  of  this  famous  breed  of  swine  in  America. 
Chas.Bulkley  Hnbbell,  Albert  .1.  Cummings, 
Proprietor,  Manager, 

BROOKSIDE  FARM,  -  -  Williaiustown,  Mass. 


berkshir.es. 

HIGHCLERE  &  LONGFELLOW  STOCK 


MARCH  PIGS,  ■  •  $15.00  each. 
MAY  PIGS,  -  •  •  10.00  each. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Produets  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHV-by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  x.,  Peterboro,  N.  II 


Jl 

D  LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1 838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWAK1),  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V. 


EGGS. 

Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  Wliito  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  O  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York. 


GF.O.  P.  HAMMOND.  ERT.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  JJth  St.,  New  York- 


WANTED 

Poaches.  Plums.  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  oli’er. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Hickory  Hill  Farm, 

01%  acres,  situated  in  town  of  Hamilton.  Two 
miles  from  railroad.  Farm  all  in  grass  and 
would  make  splendid  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Plant,  Come  and  see  it.  Also 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale 

,T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


OCR  APRF  STOCK  FA RM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
J  JU  HU  11 L  Qood  buildings:  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  Just 
on  application.  G.  H.  Harrison,  Frodericksburg.Va. 

YOU  CAN  EASILY 
FIND  THE  FARM 

▼ou  want  through  “Strout’a  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Parma  of  Amorioa,”  our  mammoth  il- 
lustratd  catalogue  of  bargaimi,  with  State 
maps,  mailed  FRKK;  we  pay  R.  R.  fare; 0,000  farmi 
for  aale  in  14  Staton.  K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  World’s 
f  1  Largest  Farm  Dealers,  160  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  Guarantee  Bond 


INSIDE  EACH  ROLL  OF 


ROOFING 


A  GOOD  many  roofings  carry 
guarantees.  Most  of  these  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  They  are  full  of  provisos  that 
no  one  can  live  up  to,  and  you  have  only 
the  manufacturers *  word  behind  them. 

We  looked  into  this  proposition  some 
time  ago,  and  determined  that  we  would 
offer  a  guarantee  with  every  roll  of  Congo 
that  would  mean  something. 

We  therefore  went  to  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Surety  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration  with  over  $2,000,000 
of  assets,  and  arranged  with  it 
to  furnish  with  every  roll  of 
Congo  a  genuine  Surety  Bond. 

It  g  uarantees  that  our 
three-ply  Congo  Roofing  will 
last  ten  years,  if  the  directions 
are  followed — and  the  Surety 
Company  stands  behind  that 
guarantee  to  the  limit  of  its 
resources. 


We  can  afford  to  make  this  strong 
guarantee  because  we  know  Congo  will  last 
the  full  period  of  the  guarantee,  and  more. 
It  has  always  given  better  satisfaction  and 
all  round  service  than  any  other  ready 
roofing  made. 

This  bond  is  the  broadest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  proposition  ever  offered  in  the  roofing 
business.  It  means  we  have  faith  in  Congo. 

It  protects  you  absolutely. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a 
watertight  roofing  that  needs 
about  as  little  care  as  a  roofing 
could  get  along  with  and  give 
satisfactory  service,  backed  by 
a  guarantee  that  means  some - 
thing,  Congo  is  what  you  want. 
It  is  made  of  the  very  best 
materials  that  can  be  secured, 
and  is  the  most  pliable  water¬ 
proof  roof-covering  on  the 
market. 


It  therefore  protects  you 
absolutely.  It  substitutes  ab¬ 
solute  knowledge  for  guesswork. 

If  we  went  out  of  business  to-morrow, 
it  would  make  no  difference.  The  Surety 
Company  is  behind  us. 

We  mean  to  show  the  public  that  v/e 
have  confidence  in  the  durability  of  Congo, 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  back  this  confi¬ 
dence  up  in  a  way  that  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  ever  dared  to. 


We  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
our  word  for  this,  but  will 
Fac-Simiie  of  Guarantee  Bond.  gladly  send  you  free  samples 

on  request.  If  you  have  these  before  you 
and  consider  that  behind  the  roofing  is  not 
only  our  reputation  but  a  surety  bond,  we 
know  that  you  will  not  fail  to  purchase 
Congo.  Write  at  once  and  let  us  send 
you  Samples. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  -  If  any  Congo  rolls 
that  you  purchase  do  not  contain  Guarantee 
Bonds,  write  us  at  once,  telling  us  where 
and  from  whom  they  were  purchased,  and 
we  will  at  once  mail  you  the  missing  bonds. 


UNITED  ROOFING  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  Chicago  &  San  Francisco 


Successor  to 

BUCHANAN-I  OSTER  CO. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  JAJH 
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GORDON 
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WM 
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Write  for  This  Tremendously  Important  and  Intensely  Interesting 

GRAND  LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  CATALOG  FREE ! 

The  Great  Gordon  -\  an  i  ine  Catalog,  packed  and  jammed  with  thousands  of  Bargains  in  Lumber,  Millwork  and  Building  Material,  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  It  is 
Q’wa.y  the  largest,  most  complete,  most  easily  understood,  most  handsomely  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed  Catalog  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  over 
wonderful  bai gains  in  highest  quality  Building  Material— practically  everything  used  in  the  construction  of  Houses,  Barns,  Outbuildings,  Store,  Church  and  School 
-buildings.  Lvery thing  offered  at  50  to  75  per  cent  below  retail  dealers’  prices!  Everything  absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  quality  and  satisfaction!  Everything  ready  to 
snip  inside  of  48  hours,  by  railroad  or  steamship  direct  from  our  great  warehouse  to  any  point  on  the  globe.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed!  No  “wreckage,”  but  all  bright, 
new,  clean,  well  manufactured  goods.  Each  article  carefully,  truthfully  described  and  faithfully  shown  in  pictures,  many  in  actual  colors.  New  architectural  ideas!  All 
the  latest  millwork  styles.  Hundreds  of  ways  to  save  money  in  building!  Every  home  owner  in  the  United  States  —  every  man  who  thinks  of  building  or  repairing  — 
should  own  a  copy  of  this  Grand  Free  Catalog.  Send  today  and  save  money!  The  page  size  of  the  catalog  is  nearly  one-third  larger  than  shown  in  above  picture. 

5000  Bujlding  Material  Bargains  50  to  75%  Below  Retailers’  Prices 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

°ur  2ruarantee  is  backed  by  our  immense  capital  and  by  three  big  banks  with  combined  capital  of  52,350.000.00.  We  also  refer  to  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency  or  to  any  bank  in  America. 


On  car  lots  of  8,000  feet 


$111 


Cut  Prices  on  LUMBER 

We  are  selling  millions  of  feet  of  the  highest  grade  of  lumber  at 
331a  to  50  per  cent  below  retail  dealers’  prices.  You  can  get  lumber 
from  us  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Our  vast  Stock  of 

Lumber  includes— 

Joists,  Studding,  Rafters, 

Sheathing,  Shingles,  Dimen¬ 
sion,  Timbers,  Lath,  Barn 
Boards,  Siding,  Flooring, 

EVERYTHING! 

,  .  or  more,  we  save  you  from  S100  to  f300, 

freight  included.  Orders  filled  within  48  hours— no  delays,  no  dis¬ 
appointments.  Every  shipment  is  guaranteed.  The  lumber  is 
absolutely  new,  bright,  good,  clean  stock— no  warped,  black,  dirty 
looking  retail  grades.  If  our  grades  are  not  found  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  and  all  lumber  exactly  as  represented,  we  refund  your 
money.  If  you  do  not  need  a  full  carload,  get  your  neighbors  to 
combine  with  you  and  order  a  cut-price  car  of  lumber.  Send  list 
of  lumber  needed  for  Free  Estimate.  A  barn  or  house  takes  a  car 
of  lumber.  Ten  corn  cribs  take  a  car  of  lumber.  Two  hog  pens 
take  a  car  of  lumber.  Almost  everybody  needs  lumber,. 

This  is  the  Catalog  that  Cuts  the  Cost  of  New  Buildings  or  Repairing  Old  Buildings 

Send  today  for  the  Grand  Free  Millwork  and  Lumber  Catalog.  Don’t  sign  any  contracts  or  make  any  agreements  with  anybody  until  you  see  how  much  money  we 
win  save  you  lou  need  this  catalog  if  you  are  going  to  fix  up  your  house  this  winter.  Remember,  these  cut  prices  are  made  possible  by  our  enormous  output  and  the 
economical  plan  of  shipping  direct  from  our  plant  to  the  actual  user.  You  get  the  benefit  of  Mill  Prices  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  We  have  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  been  established  since  1865.  Prompt  shipment,  high  quality,  full  value,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  in  writing  for  catalog,  be  sure  to  give  full  information  as  to  what  goods  you  are  specially  interested  in.  Don’t  delay  writing— do  it  now  and  get  the 

Our  famous  BOOK  OF  PLANS,  sent  free  for  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing,  will  help  you  save  money  on  building. 

Largest  Independent  Lumber 
and  Millwork  Plant  in  America 


GUT  PRICES  ON  MILLWORK! 

We  undersell  everybody  on  all  classes  of  Millwork,' including 
Doors  of  every  description,  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Windows,  Mould¬ 
ings,  Inside  Finish,  Flooring,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Grille  Work, 

Storm  Doors,  Storm  Sash,  Screens, 

Hot  Bed  Sash,  Ladders,  etc.,  etc. 

The  prices  in  our  Grand  Free  Cata¬ 
log  speak  for  themselves.  You  can 
now  finish  or  remodel  any  house  or 
other  building  cheaper  than  you  could 
ten  years  ago.  We  carry  the  largest  77c 
stock  of  Millwork  in  America.  All  Dealers’ 
made  by  the  most  highly  skilled  work-  Price  *2  414k 
men,  of  the  best  material  thut  money  ’  ~ 
can  buy.  Our  millwork  is  the  best 
because  all  lumber  is  first  air-sea¬ 
soned  and  then  scientifically  dried. 

Joints  are  made  with  heavy  hardwood 
dowel  pins,  glued  with  imported  glue, 
pressed  together  with  heavy  steam- 
power  press.  Absolutely  no  “come 
apart”  to  our  mill  work.  Every  article 
is  guaranteed  up  to  the  high  standard 
adopted  by  the  Sash  Door  and  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Associations.  The  low 
prices  quoted  in  the  great  catalog  are  simply  amazing.  Good,  strong  Pine 
Doors  as  low  as  77  cents  (retail  dealers’  price,  S2.00).  Cheek  rail  windows 
as  low  ns  611  cents  (retail  dealers’  price.  SI. 76).  Corner  Blocks,  2  cents  each  69c 
(retail  dealers’  price.  10  cents).  Everything  else  at  similur  reductions.  It  Dealers’ 
pays  to  buy  from  the  Grand  Free  Millwork  Cutalog.  Price,  $1.75 


BigCutin  ROOFING 

and  Miscellaneous  Material 

We  do  the  biggest  mail-order  roofing  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  concern  in  the  country.  We  are 
selling  Flint-Coated  Weatherproof  Roofing  at 
the  lowest  prices  obtainable  anywhere.  We 
guarantee  this  Roofing  to  be  made  of  long  fibre 
wool  felt,  waterproofed  with  genuine  Asphalt 
and  coated  with  Flint  and  Mica— absolutely 
free  from  Tar.  Every  roll  guaranteed  from  5 
to  10  years,  according  to  weight. 

Price  Per  Square  of  108  sq.  ft.,  only  $1.41 

Roofing  Nails,  Can  of  Cement  aud  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  laying  FREE  in  every  roll.  Roofing 
Book  and  Samples  FREE.  Write  for  them  now. 

The  best  Red  Rosin  Building  Paper,  per  roll  of 
500  sq.  feet,  37c,  100  sq.  feet  Best  Grade  Tar  „  „  „ 
Felt,  30c.  Straw  Board,  100  sq.  feet,  per  lb.,  *'erUoll 
1  ‘Ac.  Ideal  Porch  or  Lawn  Settee,  454  feet  long,  80c. 
High  Art  Mantels,  $12.90.  Medicine  Cabinets,  $2.48. 
Step  Ladders,  per  lineal  foot,  15c.  Window  Glass  ut  IKH 
per  cent  saving.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere.  2-V 
Crimped  Steel  Roofing,  per  6-ft.  sheet.  26c.  We  sell  any 
kind  of  Steel  or  Metal  Roofs.  Pure  Asphalt  Roof  Paint, 
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CULTIVATING  THE  SOD  TREES  WITH  A  MOWING  MACHINE.  Fig.  315. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Doing  a  Good  Job. 

As  a  rule  I  believe  wheat  ground  gets  less  atten¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  what  the  seed  demands  and 
what  the  crop  amply  pays  for  than  ground  for  any  ner  inoculated  this  wheat  so  that  to  sow  from  it 
other  crop.  There  may  be  an  excuse  at  times  for  meant  a  good  wheat  crop  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
the  poor  preparation  of 
the  soil,  for  so  often  at 
this  time  the  ground  is  so 
dry  and  hard  that  proper 
fitting  with  the  tools 
usually  employed  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  like  the  East, 
is  paying  dearly  for  her 
folly  in  robbing  the  soil. 

Here  wheat  has  lost  the 
place  it  once  held  in  the 
list  of  farm  crops.  Thirty 
to  40-bushel  yields  have 
become  less  frequent.  At 
first  this  was  attributed 
to  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions.  Then  came  the 
fly.  Farmers  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  wheat  raising, 
and  many  quit  raising  it 
except  possibly  for  their 
own  use  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeding  the  land 
to  grass.  Those  who 
stuck  to  wheat,  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  gave  less 
attention  to  the  fitting  of 
the  ground  and  applied 
little  or  no  manure.  The 
manure  was  hauled  upon 
the  corn  ground  where 
the  farmer  felt  certain 
that  it  would  bring  better 
results.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  careless  methods  and 
lack  of  plant  food  have 
caused  a  greater  number 
of  failures  than  anything 
else.  My  belief  is  based 
upon  my  own  experience 
and  observation.  Those 
who  have  not  lost  faith  in 
the  wheat  crop  as  a 
money  maker,  and  have 
kept  right  on  fitting  their 
ground  in  good  shape,  at 
the  same  time  applying 
manure  liberally,  as  a  rule, 
have  received  good  returns 
not  only  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  but  in  other  ways 
to  which  I  shall  allude 
farther  on.  A  striking 
example  of  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  this  assertion 
came  to  my  notice  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  young 
man  just  beginning  to 
farm  for  himself  and  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  be¬ 


lieve  that  raising  wheat  was  a  losing  game,  said  he 
would  not  risk  much  on  a  wheat  crop,  that  he  would 
“put  out”  just  a  little  and  put  it  out  well,  and  if  he 
did  not  get  a  crop  it  would  not  be  his  fault.  It  was 
well  put  out,  the  ground  well  manured  and  thor¬ 
oughly  fitted.  The  next  year  most  wheat  fields  made 
a  very  poor  yield,  but  this  man  who  had  wasted  his 
time  and  manure,  as  so  many  predicted,  harvested  35 


bushels  per  acre  of  Poole  wheat,  a  variety  much  yields  of  nearly  40  bushels  per  acre.  Raising  more 
grown  in  this  section  at  that  time.  Farmers  who  wheat  balances  up  the  rotation  better  than  where  so 
had  grown  this  same  variety  for  years  were  ready  much  corn  and  other  Spring-sown  crops  are  raised, 
to  tumble  over  each  other  to  get  seed,  imagining,  Many  farmers  at  the  present  time  are  practically  idle 
perhaps,  that  this  man  had  in  some  mysterious  man-  because  they  hauled  their  manure  last  Spring  and  are 

not  intending  to  sow  much  wheat.  Next  Spring  they 
will  want  two  or  three  extra  hands  to  help  haul 

manure  and  to  put  out  a 
big  acreage  of  oats,  barley 
and  corn.  Some  of  it 
will  be  done  too  late,  as  is 
always  the  case,  and  a 
poor  crop  will  be  the 
result.  Farmers  usually 
blame  such  losses  to  the 
late  or  unfavorable  Spring, 
and  take  these  losses  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This 
line  of  argument  has  little 
to  do  with  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  grow 
wheat,  but  I  should  like 
by  some  means  to  convince 
the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  in  a  great 
many'  cases  they  might 
handle  their  farms  to 
much  better  advantage  by 
raising  more  wheat. 

We  usually  apply  from 
five  to  10  loads  of  manure 
per  acre,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  manure 
and  of  the  land.  We  still 
haul  upon  wagons,  un¬ 
loading  in  piles.  I  realize 
this  is  not  the  best  way, 
but  we  get  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  and  by  using  two 
wagons  and  three  men  we 
make  short  work  of  this 
job  while  the  ground  is 
hard  and  the  manure 
light.  In  this  way  our 
teams  are  idle  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  time,  and 
as  soon  as  the  manure  is 
on  the  ground,  if  the 
latter  is  in  condition  to 
plow,  the  spreading  and 
plowing  can  both  be  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  same  time. 
Some  advocate  top-dress¬ 
ing.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  this  may  pay,  but 
with  a  good  subsoil  such 
as  we  have  I  am  satisfied 
top-dressing  will  not  as  a 
rule  pay  us.  However,  like 
most  other  farm  opera¬ 
tions  one  cannot  to  ad¬ 
vantage  follow  any  cast- 
iron  rule.  I  have  seen 
men  haul  their  oat  crop 
from  a  field,  then  plow  it 
immediately  while  the 
ground  is  so  dry  it  breaks 
up  in  great  chunks.  About 


THE  CITY  MECHANIC  ON  HIS  VACATION.  Fig.  316. 


conditions.  While  wheat  generally  is  considerably 
above  the  average  in  yield  this  year  this  man’s  crop 
is  the  poorest  he  ever  raised.  He  accounts  for  this 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Spring  he  hauled  his  manure 
upon  the  corn  ground  and  in  the  Fall,  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the  ground 
was  poorly  fitted.  Quite  a  number  who  put  a  little 
extra  care  upon  their  wheat  ground  last  Fall  report 


the  time  the  team  and  man  are  worn  out  the  field  is 
plowed,  and  we  have  our  usual  soaking  rains.  Then 
while  the  ground  is  soft  and  the  manure  full  of 
water  they  begin  the  laborious  task  of  top-dressing. 
As  I  write  this  the  wheat  ground  is  filled  with  great 
cracks.  We  have  hauled  enough  manure  upon  this 
to  give  it  a  liberal  coat.  We  are  busy  at  other  work, 
but  as  soon  as  it  rains  we  shall  start  the  plow  and  the 
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spreading  by  hand.  One  disadvantage  of  top-dressing 
I  did  not  mention.  On  a  large  farm  one  often  hauls 
the  manure  a  half  mile  or  more,  and  to  make  much 
headway  it  is  necessary  to  haul  good-sized  loads.  We 
use  a  “bed”  12  feet  long  with  sides  about  two  feet 
high.  To  draw  such  loads  across  a  field  after  it  is 
plowed  we  consider  too  heavy  work  for  the  average 
team.  Where  the  haul  is  a  short  one  one  may  draw 
smaller  loads  and  top-dress  his  land.  Top-dressing, 
especially  with  coarse  manure,  often  prevents  injury 
to  the  wheat  crop  due  to  heaving  caused  by  freezing 
and  thawing. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  not  only  obtain  less  wheat  per 
acre  than  formerly,  but  they  must  content  themselves 
with  smaller  hay  crops  and  a  reduced  yield  of  corn, 
unless  the  land  for  the  latter  gets  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure.  As  already  stated  our  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  convinces  us  that  nearly  always  wheat  pays 
liberally  for  the  manure  applied,  and  then  the  hay 
crop  following  in  many  cases  is  better  by  a  hundred 
per  cent.  As  our  hay  crop  consists  principally  of 
clover  with  just  enough  Timothy  to  keep  it  from 
lodging  too  badly,  manure  applied  to  wheat  ground 
means  not  only  more  wheat  but  more  clover,  and 
more  clover  means  more  corn,  and  the  latter  without 
any  extra  expense  and  less  labor,  for  the  better  the 
clover  the  better  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

We  aim  to  plow  our  ground  as  early  as  possible  to 
a  depth  of  eight  inches.  We  roll  each  afternoon  what 
has  been  plowed  during  the  day.  If  it  is  a  little 
dry  we  harrow  with  the  spring-tooth  and  roll  the 
second  time.  Every  few  days  we  harrow  and  roll. 
If  the  soil  is  reasonably  fine  or  wet  we  roll  less,  but 
if  it  is  at  all  lumpy  we  consider  the  roller  as  essential 
as  the  harrow  in  securing  a  fine,  firm  seed  bed.  Many 
farmers  maintain  that  wheat  ground  should  be  left 
pretty  rough  to  catch  and  hold  the  snow.  We  have 
always  found  that  a  good  covering  of  wheat  will  hold 
the  snow  pretty  well.  A  good  many  farmers  plow 
their  fields  in  lands,  first  plowing  the  “head-land.” 
In  this  way  the  plowed  strip  at  the  ends  of  the  field 
get  considerably  packed  by  the  turning  of  the  team. 
I  have  seen  whole  fields  except  these  strips  along  the 
fence  almost  a  failure.  Ask  the  farmer  to  explain 
this  and  he  will  almost  invariably  reply  that  the  great 
amount  of  snow  along  the  fence  protected  the  wheat. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  wire  fence,  which  does  not 
cause  any  drifts  to  form,  these  little  strips  continue 
to  produce  better  than  any  other  portion  of  the  field. 
Attempt  to  convince  some  of  these  farmers  that  the 
trampling  of  the  team  upon  the  freshly  plowed  strips 
resulted  in  a  firm,  fine  seed-bed  which  gave  the  wheat 
a  good  start  and  kept  it  going  right  along,  and  about 
09  times  out  of  a  hundred  you  will  simply  excite  their 
pity.  Two  years  ago  I  offered  to  pay  a  farmer  for  the 
time  necessary  to  give  a  strip  through  the  center  of 
his  field  a  few  extra  harrowings  and  rollings  while 
preparing  it  for  wheat,  to  see  how  much  difference 
if  any  it  would  make  in  the  wheat  crop,  but  he  had 
so  little  faith  in  good  resulting  that  he  refused  to 
“mix  up  in  any  book-farming  foolishness.” 

By  September  15  we  usually  have  our  ground  in 
good  shape.  We  roll  just  before  drilling,  as  it  crushes 
any  clods  that  may  have  escaped  previous  rollings, 
besides  leaving  the  surface  in  better  condition  for 
the  drill.  We  try  to  have  our  drill  marks  as  straight 
as  our  corn  rows.  We  take  special  care  to  sow  noth¬ 
ing  but  clean,  plump  seed.  We  use  a  little  coarser 
screen  and  a  little  more  wind  than  directions  call  for. 
The  coarser  screen  gets  rid  of  all  small  and  many 
larger  kernels,  while  the  strong  blast,  though  it  may  re¬ 
move  much  good  grain  leaves  the  rest  almost  absolutely 
free  from  any  undesirable  matter.  However,  the 
screen  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  variety  of 
wheat,  as  some  varieties  have  much  larger  kernels 
than  others.  With  good  seed,  a  good  seed-bed  well 
fitted  and  manured,  we  feel  reasonably  certain  of  a 
good  wheat  crop.  j.  p.  prickett. 

Fulton  Co.,  Ohio. 


DEVELOPING  WINTER  LAMBS. 

As  indicated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  657,  the  first 
requisite  for  profit  in  Winter  lambs  is  to  secure  the 
sheep  that  will  breed  early  enough,  that  the  lambs  will 
be  in  market  when  the  highest  price  prevails.  After 
that  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  shep¬ 
herd.  Good  or  bad  luck  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  What  is  often  assigned  to  “bad  luck”  is  bad 
management,  slackness  or  neglect. 

SUITABLE  BUILDINGS.— These  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  One  of  the  finest  lots  of  Winter  lambs 
I  ever  saw  were  raised  by  T.  H.  King,  of  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  very  unpretentious  barn  without  paint, 
sided  up  and  down  with  rough  boards  with  the  cracks 
battened  down ;  but  dry,  light  and  well-ventilated.  In 
my  own  barns,  when  it  is  extremely  cold,  the  water 
freezes  over  at  night.  Yet  I  have  had  a  half  dozen 
lambs  drop,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  when  the  mercury 
stood  below  zero  and  the  wind  howling  outside,  and 


not  one  that  did  not  stand  on  its  feet  and  nurse 
without  assistance.  It  ought  to  go  without  saying 
that  there  must  be  freedom  from  draughts.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  ewes  are  not  crowded,  and 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  jam  through  some  nar¬ 
row  space,  or  against  sharp  corners  at  feeding  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  wise  to  confine  the  ewes.  They 
will  do  better  if  they  have  some  liberty  during  the 
day,  being  shut  up  at  night,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
get  wet  from  snow  or  rain.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  litter  and  the  pens  should  not  be  cleaned  out  until 
the  sheep  have  gone  out  in  the  Spring.  This  ac¬ 
cumulation  under  them  supplies  a  warm  bed  for  the 
lambs  to  drop  on.  If  they  lie  on,  or  near  the  ground, 
they  will  often  get  a  chill  which  is  fatal.  The  pens 
should  be  arranged  with  a  movable  partition,  so  that 
when  the  lambs  begin  to  arrive  it  can  be  divided  in 
two,  that  the  sheep  with  lambs  may  be  by  them¬ 
selves.  Those  without  lambs  do  not  need  so  heavy 
feeding,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  watch  and  care  for 
lambs  just  born  when  the  mothers  are  separate  from 
those  with  lambs  by  their  sides.  Then,  too,  there 
should  be  provided  little  pens  at  one  side  of  the 
stable  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  ewe  and  her 
young,  where  they  can  be  confined  for  a  time  until 
the  lambs  get  strong,  and  their  mothers  to  know  them. 
They  can  be  easily  looked  after  and  properly  fed, 
and  the  lambs  cannot  stray  away.  Of  course  the 
sides  of  the  pens  must  be  tight  enough  that  the  lambs 
cannot  crawl  through.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  paint  pot  in  the  barn,  and  put  a  similar  mark 
on  each  ewe  and  lamb.  Thus  it  will  always  be  easy 
to  tell  which  lambs  belong  to  any  particular  sheep. 

FEEDING. — This  is  a  matter  of  building.  The 
lamb  is  made  up  of  blood,  bone  and  muscle.  Until  it 
is  born  this  material  must  be  supplied  by  the  mother. 
She  must  either  get  it  from  the  food  given  her  or 
if  that  is  insufficient,  or  lacks  these  elements,  supply 
it  (if  at  all)  from  her  own  body.  In  the  latter  event, 
even  though  the  lamb  be  born  strong,  she  will  be¬ 
come  thin  and  weak,  with  little  milk,  which  means 
often  a  dead  lamb,  always  a  poor  one,  none  fit  to  go 
to  market  at  two  or  three  months  old.  Neither  will 
she  shear  much  wool.  The  above  means  then,  the 
ewe  must  be  fed  with  enough  food,  containing  an 
abundance  of  protein  or  flesh  and  blood  formers, 
with  ash  and  lime  for  bone  material.  These  are  found 
in  clover,  Alfalfa,  oats,  oil  cake  and  bran,  also  to  a 
large  extent  in  most  of  the  foods  we  would  give 
our  dairy  cows,  both  before  and  after  calving.  It  is 
folly  for  anyone  to  insist  that  these  must  be  fed  any 
certain  foods  alone,  excellent  as  they  may  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  usually  feed  our  ewes  much  the 
same  feeds  as  we  do  our  dairy  cows.  For,  with  them 
we  aim  to  get  the  food  that  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  digestible  protein  for  the  least  money.  I 
would  emphasize  the  principles,  rather  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  feed.  The  ewes  should  be  taken  up,  in  good 
season,  off  the  frozen  grass,  and  given  all  they  will 
eat  of  early-cut  clover  or  fine  hay;  coarse  Timothy 
never.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  moderate  amount 
of  bright  corn  fodder,  for  variety,  but  at  best  it  is  a 
mean  thing  to  feed  to  sheep.  They  must  have  some 
succulent  foods,  roots  preferred,  yet  silage  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute,  starting  with  one-half  bushel  to  25 
ewes,  and  increasing  to  at  least  twice  that  amount 
after  the  lambs  are  born.  Just  how  much  grain 
should  be  fed  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
sheep,  the  kind  of  coarse  food,  and  how  soon  the 
lambs  are  expected.  They  should  have  grain  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  lambs  are  born,  say  a  gill  a  day 
of  bran,  oats  or  dried  brewers’  grains,  with  a  little 
nutted  oil  cake.  Never  corn  or  cotton-seed  meal ; 
both  are  too  heating,  and  the  former  deficient  in  the 
building  material  required. 

After  the  lambs  are  born  and  are  taking  all  the 
mother’s  milk,  the  grain  should  be  increased  with 
half  the  ration  by  weight  of  corn,  as  their  needs  and 
appetites  require.  While  care  must  be  exercised  so 
that  the  ewes  will  not  secrete  more  milk  than  the 
lambs  will  take,  yet  nothing  will  make  a  young  lamb 
grow  as  fast  as  its  mother’s  milk.  The  lambs  will 
soon  get  to  eating  solid  food.  Then  there  should  be 
provided  a  “creep”  into  which  they  can  go  by  them¬ 
selves,  in  which  there  is  a  flat-bottomed  trough  with  a 
board  arranged  over  the  top,  under  which  the  lambs 
can  put  their  heads,  but  which  will  prevent  them  get¬ 
ting  their  feet  in  the  trough  and  soiling  the  feed.  In 
this  trough  can  be  fed  grain.  The  first  lambs  will 
be  slow  to  go  in,  and  often  need  a  little  directing,  but 
after  a  few  have  learned  the  way  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  the  younger  ones  will  follow.  At  the  start  I 
find  it  pays  to  sprinkle  a  little  brown  sugar  over  the 
grain.  The  lambs  like  it,  and  we  can  well  afford  to 
feed  five-cents-a-pound  sugar  to  make  a  25-cents-a- 
pound  lamb.  An  excellent  mixture  is  one  part,  by 
weight,  of  cracked  corn  (the  lambs  prefer  it  to  meal), 
one-half  part  of  wheat  bran  or  oats,  and  one-fourth 
part  of  oil  meal,  nutted  preferred.  Care  should  be 


exercised  that  no  more  is  put  before  them  than  they 
will  eat  up  clean  before  next  feeding.  If  any  is 
left  it  should  always  be  removed  and  never  fresh 
feed  put  on  top  of  it.  If  a  little  early-cut  clover  or 
rowen  is  put  where  they  can  get  at  it  by  themselves 
they  will  pick  out  the  best  of  it  and  it  will  help  to 
finish  them.  This  method  means  a  gain  of  at  least 
five  pounds  a  week,  after  they  are  10  days  or  two 
weeks  old.  I  have  put  on  the  last  two  weeks  one 
pound  a  day.  Thus  a  40  or  50-pound  lamb  can  easily 
be  made  in  10  or  12  weeks. 

I  find  it  better  not  to  give  the  lambs  too  much  lib¬ 
erty,  for  they  will  run  off  too  much  flesh.  I  know 
some  of  my  southern  friends  practice  turning  them 
out  on  the  grain  fields,  apparently  with  profit.  I  have 
tried  giving  them  a  run,  and  the  gain  from  the 
Winter  grass  or  grain  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  from  exercise.  When  the  weather  gets  warm  in 
Spring  I  know  there  is  danger  from  too  much  blood, 
and  what  Dr.  Smcad  aptly  terms,  “lamb  azoturia” 
follows;  but  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  lambs  that 
are  born  in  early  or  midwinter,  and  at  this  time  there 
is  little  danger. 

TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  MARKETING.— 
They  must  not  only  attain  the  weight  mentioned  in 
my  first  article  but  must  be  fat.  They  can  be  sent 
from  nearby  points  alive,  and  for  those  sent  late  in 
the  season  where  there  is  danger  of  the  carcass  be¬ 
coming  sour  this  is  to  be  preferred.  Most  will  be 
obliged  to  “hog  dress.”  This  it  not  difficult,  and  does 
not  require  an  expert  butcher.  The  Iambs  should  be 
hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  the  head  taken  off  at  the 
first  joint  in  the  neck,  then  they  will  bleed  out  well, 
and  the  blood  not  soil  the  wool.  Remove  the  feet 
at  the  knees  and  gambrel  joints,  cutting  so  that  the 
skin  will  cover  the  severed  joint.  With  a  shears  clip 
the  wool  off  the  belly  and  between  the  legs.  Then 
slit  them  down  to  the  breastbone.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  through  the  bone  at  either  end.  Remove  the 
stomach  and  entrails,  carefully  taking  off  the  caul. 
Then  bring  the  sides  back  and  hold  in  place  with  a 
stick  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  sprung  across  the 
back.  Cover  the  exposed  parts  with  the  caul,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  place  with  pine  skewers  or  bright  wire  nails. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  is  well  to  have  some  hot 
water  in  which  to  place  the  caul  until  nearly  ready 
to  spread  it.  Unless  the  weather  is  quite  warm — when 
they  should  be  shipped  in  ice — the  liver,  heart  and 
lungs  may  be  left.  Then  they  should  hang  until  cooled 
through  before  shipping.  Then  wrap  in  muslin  cov¬ 
ered  with  burlap.  If  the  journey  is  one  where  the 
lambs  are  transferred  it  is  better  to  put  them  in  light 
crates,  three  lambs  side  by  side,  with  a  partition  above 
them,  if  there  are  more  for  an  “upper  deck.”  New 
York  is  the  best  market  and  it  is  practical  to  send 
them  there  by  express  from  400  or  500  miles  distant. 
Washington,  Buffalo  and  other  large  cities  annually 
use  an  increased  number  of  these  lambs.  So  long  as 
people  in  the  cities  have  plenty  of  money  for  luxuries, 
and  men  in  the  country  are  unwilling  to  expend  a 
little  extra  effort,  and  most  sheep  refuse  to  breed 
before  September  or  October  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  business  being  overdone.  Edward  van  alstyne 


THE  OLD  FARMHOUSE. 

The  house  shown  at  Fig.  317  was  built  soon  after 
Roger  Williams  came  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1649,  some 
records  say.  This  house  is  still  lived  in  and  looked 
upon  as  a  home.  At  the  left  in  the  picture  the  back 
door  goes  into  the  original  building,  which  is  one 
story  with  attic.  Here  in  the  early  days  lived  the  first 
settlers,  perhaps  in  terror  of  the  Indians,  for  from 
the  rooms  below  to  the  attic  above  is  still  in  place  the 
trap  door  where  when  they  went  to  bed  they  pulled 
the  ladder  up  after  them.  The  giant  elm  which 
shows  in  the  background  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
about  this  time  for  a  clothes  pole,  a  position  which  it 
has  outgrown  these  many  years.  What  is  now  the 
main  part  of  the  house  was  built  a  few  years  later 
than  the  ell.  It  was  used  as  a  tavern  in  the  old 
stage  coach  days,  and  at  that  time  extended  some  50 
feet  farther  to  the  right,  making  a  good-sized  hall. 
The  story  goes  that  one  night  the  young  folks  for  miles 
around  came  here  to  dance.  Though  snowing  when 
they  came  they  gave  no  heed  to  it  until  ready  to  de¬ 
part  in  the  early  morning  hours,  when  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  do  so.  Nor  could  they  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  snow  was  so  deep.  The  young 
men  went  out  of  the  second-story  window  and  cut 
branches  from  the  trees  for  firewood.  There  can  still 
be  seen,  in  what  is  now  a  large  closet,  the  casings 
where  the  slides  were  through  which  the  fire  water 
was  served  to  those  in  the  hall.  The  little  diamond¬ 
shaped  panes  of  glass  which  served  as  a  window 
between  the  rooms  are  also  there.  Back  of  the  house 
is  a  good-sized  hill  where  they  say  the  beacon  fire 
flashed  in  the  chain  from  hill  to  hill  from  Boston  to 
Connecticut.  How  much  of  interest  this  house  might 
tell  if  it  could  but  speak!  r. 
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A  CITY  MECHANIC’S  MULCHED  TREES. 

Several  years  ago  a  city  mechanic  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  gray  hairs  were  appearing  about  his 
temples  thickly  enough  to  excite  comment  among  his 
friends.  This  made  him  realize  that  it  was  high  time 
to  look  in  earnest  for  that  farm  home  of  which  he 
had  often  dreamed,  for  he  knew  the  heavy  handicap 
that  gray  hair  places  upon  a  city  mechanic  in  this 
hustling  age  of  the  “young  man.”  At  about  this  time 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  read  with  eagerness  the  articles 
of  the  Hope  Farm  man,  Grant  Hitchings  and  others, 
on  orcharding.  They  seemed  to  point  out  a  path  to 


AN  OLD-FAS  III  ONED  RHODE  ISLAND  HOUSE. 

Fig.  317. 

his  goal  that  the  city  mechanic  might  follow  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success.  So,  primed  with  good 
advice  he  sallied  forth  and  bought  the  only  farm  he 
could  find  that  came  within  his  means,  and  it  ap¬ 
parently  presents  many  more  problems  on  its  83  acres 
than  even  Hope  Farm.  Within  a  month  after  pur¬ 
chasing  his  farm  he  had  set  out  300  apples  trees.  Now 
for  the  excuse  for  this  letter. 

These  trees,  which  have  been  treated  as  nearly  as 
possible  after  the  methods  of  Mr.  Hitchings,  are  now 
in  their  fifth  Summer,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  50 
of  them  are  Wageners,  the  prospective  crop  consists  of 
five  apples.  In  looking  over  the  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
the  city  mechanic  finds  Mr.  Hitchings  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  fruit  from  Northern  Spy  trees  in  their  fourth 
year.  Therefore  the  city  mechanic  deems  it  his  duty 
to  warn  all  inexperienced  horticulturists  that  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  the  same  results  from  a 
young  orchard  as  a  veteran  like  Grant  Hitchings. 
Nevertheless  the  city  mechanic  is  not  at  all  discour¬ 
aged.  Most  of  his  trees  have  made  a  fair  growth.  A 
few  were  heaved  out  by  frost.  Some  were  planted  in 
wet  ground,  and  died.  The  mice  got  a  few.  All  told, 
perhaps  10  per  cent  have  been  lost  out  of  1600  planted. 
With  the  other  90  per  cent  all  in  thrifty  condition 
the  planter  can  look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  thei 
time  when  they  will  bear.  While  waiting  for  that 
time  he  is  holding  his  job,  has  paid  off  the  mortgage, 
repaired  and  furnished  two  old  houses  that  were  on 
the  place,  and  rents  them  to  Summer  campers  for 
enough  to  pay  four  per  cent  interest  on  all  the  money 
invested.  His  greatest  enjoyment  is  during  the  few 
weeks  vacation  he  takes  on  the  farm,  when  business 


JUST  READY  FOR  BUSINESS.  Fig.  318. 

is  dull  in  the  Summer.  With  auto-spray,  hoe  and 
rake  he  encourages  the  trees  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
occasionally  seeking  a  shady  spot  to  indulge  in  rosy 
dreams  of  the  future.  Pictures  of  the  trees  are  shown 
on  the  first  page. _  r.  a.  young. 

CHANCES  FOR  GOOD  CAPITAL. 

On  page  647  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  city  business 
man  who  states  that  his  friend  with  a  good  farm  is  look¬ 
ing  for  some  practical  farmer  who  would  make  a  good 
farmer.  Already  about  a  dozen  men  have  called  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars.  We  are  glad  at  all  times  to  aid  in 
bringing  farmers  and  town  capital  together.  Now  we 
print  another  proposition.  In  the  former  case  the  city 
man  talks  of  putting  up  capital  and  farm  against  skill 


and  energy.  Here  is  a  man  who  will  put  up  farm  and 
skill  against  capital.  Let  us  see  how  that  combination 
will  work  : 

About  one  year  ago  I  read  an  inquiry  from  an  Iowa 
man  who  wished  to  come  East  and  engage  in  raising 
beef  cattle  and  draft  horses.  As  soon  as  the  Iowa 
man’s  letter  was  printed  several  persons,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  offered  to  furnish  money  for  such  a  venture,  and 
one  even  would  furnish  land,  etc.  The  breeding  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  and  manufacture  and  sale  of 
choice  dairy  products  presents  to  my  mind  a 
far  better  chance  for  profit  than  either  beef  cattle 
or  any  class  of  horses,  and  my  scheme  is,  briefly, 
this :  I  have  farm,  buildings,  silo,  etc.,  and 

can  buy  one  or  40  ordinary  grade  cows  with  little 
or  no  money  down,  and  have  our  creamery  man 
send  part  of  checks  toward  purchase  price  of  cows 
each  month  till  fully  paid.  I  want  some  one  to 
furnish  a  few  purebred  animals  on  some  similar  deal, 
or  a  partnership  basis.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
scheme,  properly  carried  out  on  business  lines,  could 
be  made  very  profitable.  This  is  a  country  of  cheap 
land  and  there  are  several  farms  near  me  for  sale  at 
very  low  figures  and  if  sufficient  capital  were  available 
some  of  these  could  be  purchased  and  worked  into 
the  scheme,  producing  purebred  cattle  and  high-class 
dairy  products,  also  Vermont  maple  sugar.  I  am 
having  excellent  returns  from  early  potatoes  for 
nearby  markets,  and  on  a  larger  scale  one  could  do 
a  fine  thing  in  seed  potatoes  for  sale  to  States  south 
of  us,  and  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  blight  and 
other  diseases. 

I  have  had  a  course  in  dairy  farming  at  one  of  our 
best  agricultural  colleges,  and  three  years  post-grad¬ 
uate  drill  as  foreman  for  the  professor  in  dairying 
at  the  institution,  and  at  30  am  beginning  to  realize 
what  I  have  yet  to  learn  about  this  great  business  of 


THE  HEAD  OF  A  FRIEND.  Fig.  319. 


dairying.  J.  H.  Hale  came  to  Vermont  several  years 
ago  and  tried  to  interest  capital  in  buying  land  in  the 
Lake  Champlain  region  to  plant  apple  trees,  offering 
to  guarantee  an  income  of  20  per  cent,  but  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  everyone  knows  the 
result.  Now,  while  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  future  of  fruit  growing  in  the  East,  still  I  firmly 
believe  that  dairy  farming  with  maple  sugar  and  pota¬ 
toes  as  side  issues,  as  outlined  above,  to  be  equally  as 
good  a  proposition  for  a  man  of  capital  to  interest 
himself  in.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  l.  c.  l. 

Vermont.  _ 

STRINGFELLOW  ON  TRANSPLANTING 
LARGE  TREES. 

Referring  to  Falicon’s  request  for  information  as 
to  best  method  of  moving  his  row  of  eight-year-old 
apple  trees,  I  will  tell  how  I  have  often  moved  peach, 
cottonwood,  live  oak  and  other  trees  with  bodies  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  not  only  without  loss 
of  a  single  tree,  but  with  resultant  growth  so  vigorous 
as  to  renew  their  heads  in  a  few  years.  I  have 
never  planted  an  apple  tree  older  than  two  years,  but 
see  no  reason  why  his  eight-year-old  trees  could  not 
be  moved  just  as  successfully  as  those  named.  In 
fact  no  tree  takes  more  kindly  to  root-pruning  than 
the  apple.  Next  Fall,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  let  him  cut  back  the  heads  to  a  single  stem 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  with  a  sharp  ax  cut  straight 
down  about  six  inches  or  less  from  the  trunk  all 
around,  driving  the  ax  so  as  to  sever  all  collar  roots, 
but  removing  no  soil  from  the  surface  next  the  tree. 
Then  remove  the  earth  outside  the  ring  as  deep  as 
the  cut,  and  drive  the  ax  down  as  before  all  around, 
and  clear  the  soil  from  the  circle  for  a  space  of  eight 
or  10  inches  so  as  to  allow  the  next  cut  to  be  made 
sloping  toward  the  tree.  Continue  until  all  side  and 
vertical  deep  roots  have  been  cut,  leaving  the  tree 
standing  in  the  hole  with  a  ball  of  compact  earth  from 


12  to  15  inches  or  more  in  diameter  every  way.  Then 
dig  holes  about  2j4  feet  deep  and  about  six  inches 
wider  than  the  ball,  rounding  the  bottom  so  as  to  fit 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  somewhat  and  scattering  well- 
pulverized  soil  an  inch  or  more  in  depth  to  bring  the 
ball  in  close  contact  with  the  hole.  But  by  no  means 
dig  or  loosen  the  bottom  soil,  under  the  delusion  that 
the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it  just  as  easily  as  all  tree 
seeds  do  the  firm  surface  in  a  state  of  nature.  Grad¬ 
ually  fill  the  holes  with  well-pulverized  moist  surface 
soil,  working  it  under  the  ball  firmly  with  the  hands 
and  packing  with  a  blunt  stick  or  dibble.  When  half 
full,  ram  the  earth  as  for  a  fence  post;  complete  fill¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  and  again  ram  so  as  to  leave  a 


RYE  IN  AN  ILLINOIS  FIELD.  Fig.  320. 

depression  of  four  or  more  inches  which  should  be 
filled  with  water  and  allowed  to  sink  away  several 
times,  until  the  ball  and  earth  are  saturated.  Next, 
fill  the  hole  level,  but  do  not  tramp,  and  mulch  with 
strawy  manure  deep  enough  to  prevent  freezing  or 
heaving.  If  desired,  a  taller  trunk  can  be  left,  but 
strong  vigorous  shoots  will  spring  from  the  top  and 
by  leaving  the  upright  ones  only,  a  five  or  six-foot 
trunk  could  be  lengthened  several  feet.  If  Falicon 
has  the  faith  to  follow  these  directions,  his  trees  will 
re-establish  themselves  on  strong  tap  roots  from  the 
lower  ends  of  the  old  stubs,  and  in  a  few  years  over¬ 
take  the  others.  If  he  plants  them  with  long  roots, 
spread  out  laterally  in  wide  holes,  they  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  dwarfed.  h.  m.  stringfellow. 

“ABANDONED  FARMS”  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  do  not  like  to  admit  the  abandoned  farm  no¬ 
tion  so  far  as  our  section  is  concerned,  yet  there  are 
a  good  many  unoccupied  farms.  Most  of  these  farms 
are  worked  to  some  extent,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
harvesting  the  hay  and  utilizing  the  pasture,  and  fre¬ 
quently  some  field  or  fields  are  under  the  plow.  The 
number  of  these  farms  where  no  one  lives  and  where 
only  a  fraction  of  their  possible  production  is  realized 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  slowly.  At  the  same  time 
the  average  price  of  such  farms  is  certainly  no  higher, 
and  is  perhaps  lower,  although  the  better  improved 
farms  are  held  at  pretty  good  prices.  Fig.  321  shows 
the  buildings  on  one  of  these  farms  of  40  acres,  which 
has  recently  been  purchased  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
I  was  unable  to  learn  the  exact  figures  at  which  the 
transfer  was  made,  but  it  was  something  over  $5  an 
acre,  although  certainly  less  than  $10.  The  land  is 
nearly  level,  and  is  quite  readily  made  productive. 


BUILDINGS  ON  A  N.  Y.  ABANDONED  FARM.  Fig.  321. 

This  particular  farm  is  situated  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  a  railroad  station,  but  there  is  daily  mail 
delivery,  and  the  telephone  is  accessible.  Milk  sells 
for  as  much  when  produced  on  such  a  farm  as  it 
would  if  from  one  costing  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
and  situated  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
village,  and  it  costs  but  little  more  to  transport  it  to 
the  point  of  shipment.  I  asked  an  old  farmer  if  some 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  who  are  out  of  work  could 
take  such  a  farm  and  make  a  living.  He  said  no ;  they 
would  starve  to  death.  It  needs  knowledge  and  train¬ 
ing  to  run  a  farm  successfully  these  days.  There  are 
some  city  people,  however,  who  could  do  something  on 
such  a  farm,  but  they  wouldn’t  like  to  live  in  the 
country,  I  fancy.  h.  h.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
n  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superin lendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out! 

JOTIIAM  P.  A  ELDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeKoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKKOYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

IRA  NIC  M.  BOYCE..  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  .Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMI’LE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Fumigating  Beans. 

M.  O.,  Pennsylvania. — IIow  can  I  destroy 
weevils  in  beans? 

Ans. — Put  the  beans  into  a  tight  box 
or  barrel;  pour  a  little  bisulphide  of 
carbon  into  a  saucer ;  set  this  on  top 
of  the  beans,  cover  the  barrel  with  a 
heavy  blanket  and  let  it  stand  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  The  vapor  being  heavier 
than  air  sinks  into  every  crevice,  kill¬ 
ing  the  weevils.  As  the  vapor  is  inflam¬ 
mable  do  not  bring  a  lamp  or  lantern 
near  it.  The  job  is  best  done  in  day¬ 
time. 

Destroying  Sorrel. 

I.  M.  N.,  Oxford,  Ar.  Y  — What  can  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  sorrel?  Does  it  indicate 
that  the  soil  is  sour,  and  needs  lime?  If 
lime  is  needed,  how  best  apply  it? 

Ans. — A  growth  of  sorrel  is  usually 
accepted  as  evidence  of  a  sour  soil.  The 
remedy  is  cultivation  and  lime.  The 
best  way  to  use  lime  is  to  spread  it  on 
the  furrows  after  plowing  and  harrow 
it  into  the  soil.  Fall  is  considered  the 
best  time,  and  a  seeding  to  grass  or 
grain  the  best  crop.  At  least  one  ton 
per  acre  of  slaked  lime  should  be  used. 

Keeping  Green  Bone. 

K.  J.,  Newport ,  R.  I. — What  method  is 
used  to  keep  ground  green  bone  with  meat 
attached  from  decay,  so  it  can  be  kept  and 
used  as  fertilizer? 

Ans. — You  can  use  land  plaster  freely 
on  the  cut  bone.  Make  a  thin  layer  of 
the  bone  and  dust  the  land  plaster  over 
it.  This  will  dry  the  bone  and  meat  and 
preserve  most  of  it.  If  you  could  get 
powdered  charcoal  and  use  enough  of  it 
on  the  bone  you  could  hold  it  in  good 
condition.  Kainit  scattered  over  the 
cut  bone  would  prevent  fermentation 
and  add  potash,  but  would  not  be  so 
convenient  to  handle  as  the  plaster. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey, 
says  that  formaldehyde  can  be  used  to 
keep  the  meat  and  bone.  A  two  per 
cent  solution — that  is,  one  part  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  49  parts  of  water — used 
so  that  it  will  moisten  the  material  will 
give  good  results.  This  is  worth  try¬ 
ing,  both  where  the  meat  is  to  be  kept 
as  a  fertilizer  or  for  chicken  feed. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Slack  July  Trade. — Our  exports  for 
July  lacked  $15,350,009  and  imports  $38,- 
217,203  of  the  volume  of  business  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  The  greatest  de¬ 
cline  both  ways  is  in  manufactured  goods, 
trade  in  food  stuffs  being  little  affected. 

Plenty  of  Salt. — During  1907  the 
United  States  produced  8,117.150.840  pounds 
of  salt,  exporting  about  02,000,000  pounds, 
most  of  this  going  to  Canada,  Cuba  aud 
Central  America.  During  the  same  period 
we  imported  297,598,280  pounds  from  the 
West  Indies,  England  and  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

Plenty  of  Thieves. — New  Jersey  truck 
and  fruit  farmers  within  30  miles  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  having  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  trouble  with  thieves. 
Peaches,  melons,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  are  harvested  by  these  outsiders 
at  night,  aud  sometimes  in  broad  daylight. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have 
watchers  night  and  day  to  save  a  crop. 
One  man  after  giving  a  thief  a  thorough 
lashing  with  a  horsewhip  had  him  sent 
to  jail.  It  is  probable  that  the  horse¬ 
whipping  will  have  a  much  more  deterrent 
effect  than  the  jail  sentence.  The  most 
serious  feature  of  all  this  is  the  growing 
lack  of  respect  for  the  property  rights  of 
others  and  for  law  in  general. 

Fruits. — Hand-picked  apples  that  will 
grade  above  medium  are  having  a  better 
sale.  Peach  receipts  are  heavy,  and  sales 
show  a  very  wide  range  of  prices.  The 
best  on  hand  at  present  are  a  few  from 
I’ine  Island,  N.  V.,  retailing  at  $3  and  up 
per  crate.  This  is  at  least  $1  more  than 
top  wholesale  prices.  Basket  stock  is 


bringing  from  35  cents  to  $1.25.  Bartlett 
pears  are  running  small  on  account  of 
the  drought,  with  few  good  enough  to  bring 
over  $2  per  barrel  wholesale.  The  supply 
of  huckleberries  holds  out  well,  those  from 
Nqva  Scotia  bringing  about  twice  as  much 
as  Jersey  stock.  Nearby  muskmelons  are 
mostly  poor  and  scarcely  worth  charges. 
Some  from  New  Mexico  have  brought  as 
high  as  $5  per  bushel. 

The  words  “wholesale”  and  “retail”  as 
applied  fo  fruit  transactions  in  this  market 
are  indefinite  and  somewhat,  misleading. 
The  dealers  themselves  pay  no  attention  to 
whether  a  sale  is  wholesale  or  retail. 
Strictly  speaking  il  is  probable  that  in  the 
produce  trade  “wholesale”  should  apply 
onlv  to  the  man  who  sells  at  first  hand,  but 
as  a  rule  there  are  two  or  three  jobbers 
between  him  and  the  consumer,  and  some 
of  these  jobbers  must  be  wholesalers. 

Clean  Milk.  —  It  is  reported  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  nealtli  has  put  a  ban 
on  milk  dipped  from  cans  and  is  going  to 
Insist  that  small  stores  that  have  been 
selling  bulk  milk  shall  sell  only  bottled  milk. 
All  who  have  watched  the  sale  of  milk  in 
small  stores  and  bakeries  know  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  revolting  that  the  milk  buy¬ 
ers  will  cat  their  “peck  of  dirt”  many 
times  over  during  an  average  lifetime. 
Hut  bottling  milk  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  clean.  I  have  seen  milkmen 
bottling  milk  from  cans  in  their  open 
wagon  on  the  street  in  New  Y'ork,  a 
process  that  certainly  will  not  reduce  the 
bacterial  contents  of  the  fluid.  After  milk 
gets  into  an  atmosphere  as  thoroughly 
laden  with  germs  and  filth  as  that  of  New 
York  on  the  street  level  the  less  it  is 
handled  the  better.  Only  a  few  days  since 
I  saw  the  driver  of  a  wagon  belonging 
to  a  high  class  concern  that  handles  only 
bottled  milk  pouring  milk  from  one  bottle 
to  another  right  on  the  street.  Just  why 
he  was  doing  this  was  not  learned.  I 
might,  have  asked,  but  have  found  out  that 
the  peace  of  the  community  is  not  fostered 
by  inquiring  too  closely  info  the  affairs  of 
others.  This  milk  company  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  more  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States  toward  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clean  milk,  yet  here  was  one  of 
their  uniformed  employees  undoing  it. 
Being  busy  and  not  looking  for  trouble  I 
did  not  report  him,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  kindness  to  the  company  to  do  so. 
I  want  no  bottled  milk  unless  It  has  been 
bottled  where  produced  or  at  some  clean 
central  station  here,  and  in  thoroughly 
clean  bottles.  A  bottling  law  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  would  have  to  be  on  that  basis.  Other¬ 
wise  the  milk  of  the  cheap  buyer  would 
be  in  dirty  or  rinsed-out  bottles  and  prob¬ 
ably  less  wholesome  than  can  milk. 

w.  w.  H. 


The  Benefits 
Derived  by 
Using  a 

TUBULAR 

are  so  many, 
buys  one,  he 
wonders  why 
he  waited  so 
long,  to  “get 
wise.” 

Don’t  you 
wait  and  then 
regret;  but 
investigate, 
now,  the  su¬ 
periority  of 
the  Tubular  Separator. 

Easy  filling— Waist  low  supply 
tank. 

Easy  turning— Light  running, 
sell  oiling  gears. 
Easy  cleaning— Simple  (3-part) 
bowl. 

Clean  skimming— S  us  pended 
bottom  fed  bowl. 
Durability— Made  to  stand  wear 
and  tear. 

Economy— Less  attention— less 
repairs  than  other  separators 
require. 

These  are  some  advantages 
found  in  the  Tubular,  only.  To 
learn  more  write  for  Catalog  153 . 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


that  after  a  man 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OI  LED 
GARMENTS 

i  are  cut  on  large 
patterns,  designed 
,to  give  the  wearer 
the  utmost  comfort 


DURABLE-CIIAN 

jGUARANTEEDWArERPR0°F 

^  SUITS  *322 
\  SLICKERS  *322. 

BC  SUfft  TM[  CADMCNT 
YOU  HAY!  BlAPi  TB[  -tOWERj 
SIGN  Of  TMl  f/SH.  1  'ft*  1 
Oin  tru* 

S'  AJT0WCB  CO.  BOSTON  U.S.A. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

VI.  A  NTS,  VINES.  ROSES,  ETC. 

.  "  he  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable, 
Agents  wanted.  1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO.. 
Ihe  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 


m 


The  splendid  soil,  careful  culture  and  thorough  fertilization  for  which 
the  famous  Lancaster  Valley  is  noted  produce  the  very  best  Seed  Wheat.  No 
other  section  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  hardy  and  vigorous  grain. 
Here  varieties  do  not  "run  out”  but  become  hotter  and  bettor  each  year. 

I  offer  graded  seed  only,  five  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  wheat  screoned 
out,  leaving  nothing  but  plump  and  vigorous  grains.  The  Seed  Wheat  1  sell 
is  grown  on  my  own  and  neighboring  farms,  under  my  personal  supervision, 
in  the  heart  of  the  finest  Wheat  section  of  the  world.  The  varieties  which  I 
offer  have  proved,  under  careful  tost,  to  he  the  most  hardy  and  productive. 
A  SPLENDID  NEW  KIND 

Four  Rowed  Fultz  (Smooth).  Though  I  have  grown  It  very  successfully  for  soveral  ycai-s 
I  sin  this  full,  for  tlio  (li  st  time,  prepaicd  to  offer  seed  of  this  Wheat  at  moderate  prices.  Four 
Kowed  Fultz  produces  splkelets  composed  of  a  row  of  four  grains,  close  together,  forming  n 
compact  head  of  fair  size,  full  of  wheat,  ofteu  containing  dnuhle  the  quantity  that  Is  in  a  head 
of  same  length  of  other  standard  varieties.  It  is  yielding  immenso  crops — one  20-aere  Held  last 
year  threshed  out  a  little  more  than  800  bushels.  Chaff,  while;  berry,  red;  extremely  stiff 
straw  of  medium  length;  good  milling  qualities;  among  the  earliest  varieties  to  ripen;  stools 
well  and  Is  very  hardy,  wintering  without  difficulty  In  the  most  rigorous  climates. 

A  FINE  OLD  VARIETY 

Laiicniiter  Fulcantcr  (bearded) — the  Old  Fulc»«ter  Wheat  Improved  and  perfected  by 
cultivation  in  the  fertile  wheat  fields  of  Lancaster  County.  U  grown  more  vigoroun,  hardy 
and  productive,  yielding  well  In  bnd  wheat  yearn  as  well  an  good  onen.  Even  on  poor  land, 
the  grains  almoBt  alwa.vn  attain  full  nlze.  The  berry  is  red,  very  large  and  plump;  an  even 
bushels  weighing  63  pounds.  A  good  wheat  for  straw,  and  fine  for  those  who  desire  heavy 
yields  of  both  wheat  and  ntraw.  Average  yield  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  for 
17  years  has  been  81.38  bunhcls  per  acre,  heading  entire  list  of  17  kinds  tried;  Tennesnee  record 
41. G6  bushels  ^Kentucky,  4l>.2  hiiHheln. 

MY  MONEY  BACK  PRICES 

Quotation  Bubject  to  market  fluctuations  and  previous  sale  of  stock.  2  to  4  bus.,  II  .40  per 
bu.*6  to  9  bun., $1.86  par  bu. ;  10  to  19  bus., $1. SO  per  bu. ;  20  to  49  bus.,  $1.25  per  bu.;  to  bus. 
or  more,  $1.20  per  liu.;  bags  22c.  each  extra;  not  more  than  2  1-2  bushels  can  be  shipped  in  a 
bag.  liofh  varieties  may  be  taken  to  make  a  quantity  order.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 
Send  by  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Registered  Letter.  Checks  accepted  from  persons  having 
mercantile  ratings. 

Within  four  days  after  arrival  of  seed  at  your  freight  station,  examine  It  care¬ 
fully  and  if  you  do  not  find  It  clean,  sound  and  graded,  return  It  to  me,  and 
upon  its  return,  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  I  u  ill  not  he  responsible  for  seed  nfter  it  is  sown  or  for  crops  resulting. 

Order  early  before  stock  is  exhausted— Get  your  Heed  Wheat  while  you  can 
and  he  ready  for  seeding  time. 

AMOS  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  15,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

This  Advertisement  Will  not  Appear  Again. 


If  YOU  are  in  want  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date,  S.  &  II. 
CO.,  who  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  dealing  direct  with 
planters  over  half  a  century? 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Mail-Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  mail,  postpnid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Largo  orders  and  inrge  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  FREE  to  buvers  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 
No.  3  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Fulms  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
in  general.  Try  us.  64  yours. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  C0u 
Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Berlin, Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  KiSS***"1 

W.  H.  PARSIL,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 

POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

from  selected  stock  of  the  host  fruiting  varieties, 
will  produce  a  full  crop  the  first  season.  40  cents 
per  dozen,  $2.00  per  100.  Write  for  list. 

O.  W.  8G1INEH)ER,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

For  Sale.  Seed  Wheat.  No.  8  bald,  No.  10  beards; 
choice  vur.  C.  Coolidge,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

fresh  as  whole 
!  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Touhtcd  llutter  Craekeri}tt  “Little  Jlrotkerii  Lunch  IlLouit,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Writ®  us. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


*“  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  uddresfl  on  a  postal  will  bring:  you  free  catalog*. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Dure  Seed  AVheat.  Rudy,  Invincible,  Fullzo- 

*  Med.  Fulcaster  and  others.  Send  today  for 
Booklet  No.  14  tolling  about  it  and  my  guarantee. 

WILLIS  It.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  l’enn. 

APPLE  BARRELS'>;’-«teA:r 

m  I  IL.  UnilllLLU  R  .Medina ,  N .  V. 

WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewiekley,  All’yCo.,  Penn. 

THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia.  N.  J. 
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"ENGLISH  MODEL' 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE. 
Made  of  Split  Chestnut. 

Hurdles  arc  Htj  ft.  long  ami  4  fi.  high 
when  set.  They  are  set  by  driving 
audroquire no  dlgglngor  Tost  Holes, 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  REEVES  CO., 
187  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


For  strength  and 
durability  the 

- -  FROST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 

*  ff^Ka^^NOCKED  DOWN  and  WOVEN 
'WIRE  FENCES  are  unequalled, 
tiend  for  copy  of  our  free  cata* 
rioguc.  We  Pay  Freight. 

The  Frost  WIi’o  Fence  Co.* 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

i 


We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 

We  make  fence  that  has 
Strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  big — No.  9 — 
just  like  this 
sample.  This  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 

Freight  Paid 

to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 

WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 
One  profit— from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York 


Seeds  for  Fall  Planting. 

Catalogue  free.  XHEJUNT Jti’Y"  A. 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye,  winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

DHEER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vinos,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  Now  York. 


1908. 
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TRANSPLANTING  EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 
APPLE  TREES. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  your  correspondent  on  page  600 
will  find  the  following  method  success¬ 
ful  :  As  soon  as  possible  dig  a  trench 
around  each  tree  two  feet  from  the 
stem  and  cut  off  the  roots  in  the  trench 
with  a  sharp  knife,  or  if  a  saw  has  to 
he  used,  trim  the  ends  with  a  sharp 
knife.  This  will  cause  an  increased 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  within  the  un¬ 
disturbed  circle.  Cut  back  at  the  same 
time  all  this  year’s  growth  of  wood,  and 
if  the  heads  arc  thick  no  harm  will  be 
done  bv  taking  out  a  few  branches. 
Also  if  the  trees  are  in  sod  fork  up  the 
ground  around  the  trees,  soak  well  with 
water  if  dry,  and  then  mulch  with  good 
manure,  or  add  a  little  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  mulch  with  weeds.  Move 
the  trees  when  in  a  dormant  state  with 
a  good  ball  of  earth;  if  it  is  possible  to 
move  them  with  a  frozen  ball  so  much 
the  better.  Make  the  holes  one  foot  at 
least  larger  in  diameter  than  the  balls, 
fill  in  with  good  soil  tightly,  mulch  well 
with  manure,  and  prune  hack  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  tops  with  the  roots.  Do  not 
let  the  trees  suffer  from  drought  the 
following  Summer,  and  keep  the  new 
growth  of  wood  pinched  back. 

Massachusetts.  Arthur  smith. 

If  Falicon,  of  Missouri,  page  600, 
wants  to  transplant  eight-year-old  apple 
trees  he  can  successfully  do  so  by  care¬ 
fully  trenching  round  them  just  before 
the  ground  freezes,  and  undermining 
them,  leaving  each  tree  standing  in  a 
hole  with  an  unbroken  hall  of  earth 
about  if.  If  necessary  water  could  be 
poured  on  during  a  freezing  spell  of 
weather  to  harden  the  balls.  Then  after 
carefully  marking  the  t?unk  so  as  to  re¬ 
plant  it  with  the  branches  extending  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  to¬ 
ward  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  grow,  with  a  stone-boat  move  to 
holes  previously  prepared,  and  carefully 
fill  in  and  tamp  down  the  soil.  If  prop¬ 
erly  done  not  a  tree  need  be  lost.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  extraordinary  care 
and  keeping  the  balls  of  earth  intact. 
The  writer  has  often  successfully  moved 
eight  or  ten-year-old  roses  in  full  bloom, 
taking  sufficient  time  and  care  and 
wrapping  the  unbroken  balls  of  earth 
in  burlap.  j.  yates  peek. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
cut  them  out  and  plant  young  nursery 
trees,  three-year-old,  heavily  rooted,  in 
place  of  transplanting.  If  preparation 
is  given  now  for  such,  and  ground  is 
Summer-fallowed  and  good  large  holes 
are  dug  in  Fall,  and  in  Spring  heavily- 
rooted  three-yea<r-olds  are  used  and* 
given  high  culture,  they  will  catch  up 
with  the  larger  transplanted  trees  if 
the  best  improved  methods  are  used  in 
removing  them.  Such  trees  eight  years 
of  age  should  he  treated  as  the  planter 
has  treated  successfully  large  forest 
trees  referred  to.  If  I  counted  on  plant¬ 
ing  them  it  is  well  to  begin  preparation 
now  or  early  Fall.  Stir  and  subsoil  the 
ground  this  year,  plow  it  again  just  as 
Winter  closes  up,  and  then  dig  the 
holes  about  four  by  four  feet  and  same 
depth.  Leave  the  holes  open  all  Winter, 
and  soil  subject  to  conditions  of  frost 
and  thawing.  Plant  moderately  early  in 
the  Spring,  hut  not  until  sap  is  well 
started  and  buds  swelling.  I  think  I 
would  not  he  hampered  with  moving  a 
hall  of  earth  with  trees.  In  landscaping 
and  moving  specimen  evergreens  here 
we  have  done  away  with  that,  and  find 
that  we  come  out  just  about  as  well, 
and  it  is  much  less  expensive  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor,  money  and  enefgy.  Here 
we  think  that  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of 
limbs  should  be  cut’  back,  hut  in  the 
cutting  keep  an  eye  on  the  future  shape 
of  the  top,  leaving  a  distribution  of 
wood  remaining,  so  it  will  make  a  well 
balanced  and  harmonious  fop,  as  is  the 
true  character  of  the  variety  trimmed. 

In  this  immediate  climate  such  pruning 


and  all  trimming  of  fruit  trees  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  he  limb  from  limb  and  no 
cutting  of  large  limbs  from  body  should 
be  practiced.  As  far  as  possible  avoid 
rigidly  any  pruning  that  wounds  the 
main  stem  of  trees.  Apply  a  tree  plas¬ 
tic,  as  liquid  grafting  wax,  to  wounds 
made.  w.  m.  bom berger. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa. 

If  Falicon  will  thin  out  his  eight- 
year-old  apple  trees  all  they  will  bear, 
and  cut  the  larger  branches  slightly 
back  he  will  he  able  to  move  them  a 
short  distance  arid  have  them  all  live. 
Of  course  he  will  understand  that  he 
should  disturb  the  hall  as  little  as 
possible,  and  in  replanting  must  have 
the  earth  well  firmed  around  the  roots. 
I  have  always  found  Fall  the  best 
time  to  move  large  trees. 

New  Jersey.  james  l.  brush. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Liability  for  Fence. 

I  am  willing  tlint  my  land  lie  open,  as 
I  do  not  need  fences.  In  view  of  this 
must  I  help  to  maintain  division  fences? 
New  York.  h.  s.  i. 

The  statutes  provide  that  each  owner 
must  maintain  a  just  portion  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  fence  unless  he  chooses  to  let  his  land 
lie  open,  in  which  case  he  must  serve  a 
written  notice  on  his  adjoining  neighbors 
that  he  intends  to  let  his  land  lie  open. 
After  serving  this  notice  ho  is  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  maintaining  any  part 
of  the  fence,  but  he  cannot  complain  of 
trespass  by  cattle. 

Ownership  of  Growing  Crops. 

A  son  works  his  father’s  farm  for  one- 
third  of  the  crops.  lie  sows  grain  in  the 
Fall.  The  father  dies  in  the  Winter,  de¬ 
vising  the  farm  to  the  son.  To  whom  does 
the  grain  belong,  the  son  or  the  estate? 
Pennsylvania.  g.  f. 

All  growing  crops  are  a  part  of  the 
realty  until  severed.  Uncut  grain  is  a  part 
of  the  farm  and  became  the  property  of 
the  heir  (the  son)  the  moment  the  father 
died.  Had  the  tenant  on  the  place  been  a 
stranger  to  the  will  he  would  be  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  grain  on  the  principle 
that  “he  who  sows  may  reap,”  but  in  this 
case  the  son  claims  as  heir,  not  as  a 
tenant. 

Rights  in  a  Home. 

A  man  devises  a  farm  to  his  widow  and 
daughter  as  “a  home  as  long  as  they  need 
or  desire  it.”  Will  they  forfeit  this  home 
if  they  move  away  for  a  short  while? 
Pennsylvania.  a.  w.  f. 

The  will  clearly  gives  you  a  right  to 
live  there  as  long  as  you  wish,  this  right 
will  not  terminate  except  upon  death  or 
surrender.  Hut  for  the  purposes  of  avoid¬ 
ing  misunderstanding  you  should  make  a 
contract  with  the  owner  to  care  for  the 
place  while  you  are  away.  If  you  cannot 
do  this  send  him  a  written  notice  that  you 
intend  to  be  away  for  a  period,  but  will  re¬ 
turn  later. 

Executor’s  Share  of  Property. 

By  the  terms  of  a  will  the  oldest  son  Is 
made  executor  and  lias  the  use  and  increase 
of  all  personal  property  for  two  years.  Is 
he  entitled  to  all  the  increase  of  crops  and 
animals?.  y.  s.  m. 

New  York. 

He  is  entitled  to  all  the  increase  and 
growth  for  the  two  years.  You  should  de¬ 
mand  that  an  inventory  be  made,  so  as  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  other  heirs.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  sell  growing  crops  and  such 
things  as  would  decrease  in  value.  He 
should  keep  a  record  of  everything  and  ren¬ 
der  an  accounting  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years.  If  he  does  not  proceed  fairly  you 
may  appeal  to  the  surrogate.  You  should 
see  that  the  inventory  is  full  and  accurate. 

Verbal  Promises;  Mother’s  Property. 

1.  My  father  has  promised  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest  to  me,  but  as  yet  has  done 
nothing  besides  his  spoken  wish.  What 
should  I  do?  2.  A  mother  wills  property 
to  daughter  with  use  to  the  father.  Can 
the  son  set  aside  the  will  ?  t.  l. 

Connecticut. 

The  spoken  wish  will  not  operate ;  there 
must  be  a  deed  or  a  will,  otherwise  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  equally  divided.  Such  matters 
should  not  be  left  too  long;  “be  thou  still 
prepared  for  death.”  You  might  get  an  old¬ 
er  person  to  suggest  making  proper  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  future.  2.  To  Invalidate  a 
will  the  person  contesting  it  must  show 
clearly  that  there  was  fraud,  force  or  un¬ 
due  Influence  used  on  the  testator,  or  that 
ho  was  mentally  Incapable  of  doing  business. 
The  fact  that  there  was  favoritism  shown 
will  avail  nothing.  The  son  must  show  a 
clear  case,  as  the  courts  will  protect  the 
wishes  of  the  decedent. 


Carey’s  ’SSRoofin 


'T'O  CLAIM  roofing  durability  is  one  thing;  to  PROVE  it 
is  another.  Carey  claims  are  supported  by  the  TIME- 
PROOF  testimony  of  bona  fide  users,  as  witness  the  following: 

“  Twenty-one  years  without  a  leak,  and  it 
looks  as  good  today  as  when  we  put  it  on.” 

That’s  what  W.  E.  Baldwin ,  of  Youngstown ,  O.,  wrote  last 
April,  <md  he  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
of  Carey’s  Hoofing. 

Why  buy  an  inferior  roof,  bound  to  leak  in  a  year  or  so?  Why  not 
spend  a  trifle  more  for  a  roof  that,  with  less  trouble,  will  last  as  long 
as  the  building  stands?  Besides  Carey’s  Hoofing  is  equally  adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  bo  laid  OVER  old  leaky  roofs. 

Carey’s  Hoofing  is  made  of  Carey’s  special  process  Asphalt  Com¬ 
pound,  and  (Ire  resisting  cement,  with  best  woolen  felt  and  burlap 
as  a  binder  and  protector.  The  Carey  patent  lap  completely  covers 
nail  heads  forming  a  perfect,  permanent  and  neat  union  of  sheet 
to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board. 

Write  the  manufacturer  direct  for  FREE  sample,  descriptive 
booklot,  prices  and  nearest  distributing  warehouse.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Sixty-four  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  showing  the 
score  of  styles  and  sizes, 
free  at  the  dealers  or  by 
mail. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
No.  387  State  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Anybody  can  Kodak 


Write  Us  About 

Harvey  Springs 

Ask  us  how  they  snvo  yon  H  on  overy  load  of  porish- 
nblo  fruit  (n  fact).  Wo  don’t  want  u  cent  if  thesprings 
aro  not  just  as  wo  claim— worth  doublo  their  cost  to 
you.  You  simply  return  them  if  not  what  you  want. 
A  30-day  trial  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Harvey  Springs 
are  on  or  off  in  a  moment,  so  this  ia  no  troublo.  Wo 
niako  tho  best  springs  bocauso  wo  mako  nothing  but 
springs.  Wo  know  how.  Every  pair  guaranteed.  Bond 
us  tho  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  tho  namo  of 
your  doalor.  We’ll  send  yon  our  catalogue  and 
arrange  for  this  trial.  Let  us  prove  at 
our  risk  that  you  need  Harvey  Springs. 

Write  today— doit  now— a  postal  will  do. 

If  arvey  Spring  Co.  ,<<»  1 7th  St. , Racine,  Wit. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  1>A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Latest  Air  Cooled  Engines 


FREE  Trial  to  You 


One  Man  Alone 


Portable 
Sawing, 
Lighting, 
Spraying ' 
and 


\ 


Pumping 
Outfits: 
Air  or 
Water 
Cooled 


BviildLi 


Ponoo  TJising 


-"OH"  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
efficient  in  operation,  and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  bo 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
“  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $.1.00  with 
Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 

R«  Parnassus,  Penna, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  m>  STEEL  FENCE 

Choaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  F  K  E  E 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. , 

Box700  Docatur.Irul 

CHAMPION  Hay  Press 

4-Horso  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Engine. 

6  strokes  of  plun¬ 
ger  to  one  round  of 
horses.  Side  and 
end  hitch.  Self 
feed.  Automatio 
Block  Dropper.  2 
to  3  tons  per  hour. 

Full  line  of  belt 
power  presses. 
FAMOUS  UFG.  CO.,  55  Chicago  Aie„  EAST  CH1CA60,  IND. 


At  The  New  York  State  Fair  do  not  fail  to 

seo  our  .Jacobson  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines.  For 
every  kind  of  work.  Write  at  onco  for  catalog, 
stating  horse  power  and  for  what  purpose  used. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Least  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFIELD,! 

202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 

for  $175 

Onr  No.O  Upright  l’rcss 
for  only  $175  is  tho 

freatest bargainin  Hay 
■resses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  In  one 
season.  If  not  as  repre- 
.  _ .  ,  Bented  money  refunded. 
-zSSSfSia&r,  Send  tor  tree  catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


RAMS 


The  Double-Acting  Rama 
open  the  valves  as  well  aa 
shut  them  off  with  tho  power  of  the  water. 
More  water  raised  iu  proportion  to  waste 
than  any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro,  N.H. 


LET  TOLL  BUY  GRINDER 


What  miller  gets,  pays  for  a  Sta 
Grintler  la  6  months.  Grind  fe< 
yourself.  Then  it’s  fresh,  tastes  belt 
to  stock.  No  hauling,  no  waste.  Coi 
venient,  strong,  durable,  guarantee, 
grind  coarse  or  fine  any  feed.  Full  lim 
Sweep  and  Belt  Power  Mills.  Wri 
for  new  free  booklet— HOW. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Oh 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  H ARNES 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Uarne 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  savo  money.  Ki 
Harness  has  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu 
borne  now  in  use  were  made  moro  than  20  yet 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selocl 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  I 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  king  HARNESS  C< 

h  Street,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  Yo 


$20  HIGH-GRADE  HARNESS  FREE 

Our  factory  contains  two  styles  of  wagons-TOP  BUGGY  and  RUNABOUT-we  wish  to  sell 
at  once.  To  do  so  we  will  give  with  an  ordor  for  either  stylo  an  excellent 

$20  Harness  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Goods  sent  on  examination  and  approval— no 
references  or  deposit  required.  Writo 
for  full  information. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

362  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 

Yuccas  in  the  Grass. — The  common 
Adam’s  needle  or  bear  grass  of  the 
Southeastern  States,  Yucca  filamentosa, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  easily 
grown  of  hardy  ornamental  plants.  It 
thrives  in  sunny  well-drained  situations, 
no  matter  how  dry  and  sterile  the  soil 
nay  be,  but  also  well  responds  to  more 
fertile  conditions.  In  lawn  or  door- 
yard  it  is  always  an  attraction,  whether 
grown  as  single  specimens  or  massed  in 
groups;  but  is  probably  most  effective 
when  established  in  grass  and  viewed 
against  a  background  of  shrubs  or 
trees.  Fig.  322  shows  a  scattering 
group  of  15  plants  naturalized  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  on  a  particularly  hungry 
slope  where  the  top  soil  had  been  in  the 
past  about  all  washed  away.  No  cul¬ 
ture  is  given  except  the  cutting  out  of 
weeds  and  coarse  grass.  They  have 
been  established  eight  years  and  make 
quite  a  brave  show  of  bloom  that  is 
particularly  appreciated  in  subdued 
light.  Plants  many  times  as  large  as 
the  illustrated  ones  can  be  grown  in 
good  soil  in  less  time,  but  the  special 
charm  of  such  groupings  is  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  barren  or  otherwise  difficult 
situations.  The  massive  flower  spikes, 
four  feet  or  more  in  height,  rise  from 
the  broad,  thread-margined  foliage  and 
endure  in  good  condition  for  many 
days.  They  are  much  used  in  season 
for  florists’  decorations.  The  individual 
blooms  arc  large,  creamy  white  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  conspicuous  capsules  or  pods 
containing  numerous  black  seeds,  from 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  young 
plants  may  be  grown.  The  clumps  may 


lines  are  somehow  associated  with  tropi¬ 
cal  warmth  and  as  a  Winter  evergreen 
it  is  not  a  success. 

Other  Hardy  Species. — Yucca  fiaccida 
is  so  near  like  Filamentosa  that  it  is 
usually  cultivated  as  that  species,  but 
the  leaves  arc  thinner,  more  drooping 
in  outline  and  seldom  spiny  at  the 
points.  The  flower  panicle  is  smaller 
and  the  hlooms  less  pure  in  coloring. 
It  is  native  to  the  same  regions  and  is 
particularly  useful  on  account  of  its  un¬ 
armed  foliage. 

Y.  baccata  is  an  Arizona  species  sel¬ 
dom  cultivated,  but  is  known  to  be 
hardy  north  of  St.  Louis.  The  leaves 
are  yellow-green  and  rise  from  a  creep¬ 
ing  rootstock.  The  pale  green  flowers 
and  the  fruits  are  both  quite  large. 

Y.  cloriosa  is  the  oldest  species  in 
garden  cultivation,  and  is  quite  variable, 
sometimes  stemless  and  occasionally 
with  a  palm-like  trunk  six  to  10  feet 
high.  Though  native  to  the  Carolina 
coast  region  it  is  fairly  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  where  many  fine 
specimens  are  grown.  It  has  narrow, 
stiff  leaves,  blue-green  in  color,  some¬ 
times  margined  with  brown,  with  quite 
sharp  points.  The  flower  panicle  is  most 
imposing  in  size,  but  is  only  produced 
at  intervals  of  several  years.  The 
blooms  are  very  showy  when  pure 
white,  but  arc  at  times  tinged  with 
brown  or  red. 

Y.  trecueeana  is  a  fine  Texan  spe¬ 
cies  often  growing  into  a  low  tree,  with 
thick  stiff,  blue  green  leaves.  It  with¬ 
stands  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  is 
handsome,  though  rather  shy  in  bloom. 
Possibly  the  finest  of  North  American 
species  in  bloom  is  Yucca  Vvhipplei, 


YUCCAS  IN  TIIE  GRASS.  Fig.  322. 


also  be  readily  propagated  by 
divisions,  which  is  best  done  as  growth 
starts  in  Spring.  The  only  objection 
to  this  Yucca  is  the  sharp  points  at  the 
ends  of  the  leaves,  which  may  occasion¬ 
ally  wound  young  children.  The  spiny 
points  are  much  emphasized  in  Yucca 
glauca,  generally  catalogued  as  Y. 
angustifolia,  native  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  This  is  a  very  hardy 
but  slow  growing  species,  with  narrow, 
stiff  white-margined  leaves  ending  in 
a  keen  rigid  point  that  is  sure  to  pierce 
the  unwary.  This  Rocky  Mountain 
Yucca  is  far  more  deserving  the  name 
of  Adam’s  needle  than  the  broader  and 
weaker  leaved  Y.  filamentosa,  but  the 
thread-like  filaments  along  the  margins 
are  not  so  well  marked.  Glauca  forms 
in  time  large  branching  clumps  of  nar¬ 
row  whitish  foliage,  but  the  bloom 
spikes  are  smaller  and  the  flowers  less 
conspicuous,  being  of  a  greenish  shade. 
Hybrids  between  the  two  species,  raised 
in  Italy,  are  said  to  vary  greatly  and 
to  be,  in  the  main,  fine  decorative 
plants.  Specimens  of  Glauca  lb  years 
old,  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  have  never 
bloomed,  and  have  made  little  growth, 
compared  with  Filamentosa,  under  the 
same  conditions.  There  is  a  fine  white- 
striped  and,  margined  variety  of  Fila¬ 
mentosa,  occasionally  offered  by  dealers, 
but  its  slow  propagation  makes  it  al¬ 
ways  scarce.  It  is  considerably  less 
hardy  and  vigorous  than  the  type,  but 
is  really  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
variegated  foliage  plants,  exceeding  in 
beauty  the  white-marked  Agaves  and 
jiineapplcs.  In  rich  sandy  soil,  with  a 
trifle  of  Winter  protection  to  shelter 
the  handsome  foliage  from  the  severest 
frosts,  it  thrives  very  well.  Although 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  sharpest 
freezes  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
typical  green- foliaged  Y.  filamentosa 
has  a  most  chilly  look  when  partially 
snow-eovered.  the  flowing  foliage 


very  abundant  in  southern  California. 
It  has  a  tall  spike  rising  from  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  very  white  and 
numerous  blooms,  but  cannot  endure 
freezing  weather.  It  is  an  extremely 
vigorous  plant  for  warm  climates,  and 
may  be  quickly,  grown  to  flowering 
size  from  seeds. 

P OLI.IN  ATION  OF  YUCCAS. — Most  of 
the  Yuccas  do  not  bear  seed  when 
grown  away  from  their  native  localities, 
as  the  blooms  are  so  constructed  that 
pollination  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
without  special  insect  or  artificial  aid, 
but  Y.  filamentosa  and  Y.  fiaccida 
appear  always  to  be  accompanied  by 
small  white  night-flying  moths,  that  de¬ 
posit  eggs  in  the  opening  flowers  and 
in  so  doing  convey  pollen  from  the 
anthers  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma 
of  another.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  out 
little  maggots  or  caterpillars  that  eat 
down  into  the  tender  ovaries,  destroy¬ 
ing  probably  one-fourth  of  the  seeds  in 
the  fruit  or  capsule  during  their  growth, 
but  leaving  an  ample  supply  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  host  plants.  These  moths 
come  out  of  their  cocoons  just  in  time 
to  pollinate  Filamentosa  and  Fiaccida 
but  are  too  late  here  in  the  East  for  Y. 
glauca  and  too  early  for  Y.  gloriosa, 
which  is  a  late  bloomer  when  it  blooms 
at  all.  _  w.  v.  f. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FEARLESS 

MANURE  SPREADER 


The  beater  — that  la  the  vital! 

thing  about  any  manure  spreader. 

|  And  it  is  the  groat  difference  between 
the  circular  beater  of  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS,  and  the  straight  beater  of  all 
ottier  (spreaders  which  makes  the 
FEARLESS  so  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  tide  ad  you  can  see  how  our  circu¬ 
lar  beater  is  made,  how  it  SPREADS 
WIDE  FROM  A  NARROW  box  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  to  the  sides  as  well  as 
straight  behind,  and  spreads  evenly. 
A  straight  beater  can  spread  only  as 
wide  as  itself,  so  all  other  spreaders 
must  1)0  7  feet  to  9  feet  wide— much 
too  wide  for  wagon  tracks,  gates,  etc. 
ONLY  the  FEARLESS  is  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  gates  and  wagou 
tracks.  Yet  it 

8PREADS  WIDER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER. 

The  FEARLESS  means  less  trips 
across  the  Held — no  driving  on  ma¬ 
nure  already  spread — light  draught — 
an  endless  apron  of  simple  mechanism 
— and  other  vital  advantages  which 
inako  it  the  most  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  spreader. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  for itj 
today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Box  II 

COBLESKILL, 

N.  Y. 


The  Dain  power 

MAKES  NEAT 


Hay  Press 


SMOOTH  SQUARE- EHDCD  BALES 

Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  iton  anyother  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
togglejoints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  step  over.  No  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  Free  Kook 
proves  its  superiority — send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vino  Street  _ Ottumwa,  Iowa 
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Hay  Press. 

HORSE  onH  BELT  * 

POWER. 

88  styles  and  alzes  ot 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  In  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating. 

Don't  buy  until  you 
seethe  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today.  _ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  bow  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  lino  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  aud  prices  reasouable. 

Amiricun  Saw  Mill  Hlch.  Co.,  129 Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
Now  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Building. 


“FUMA 


rnirio  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^‘th  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’’are  doing8 

EUWAIU)  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION 


BELT  POWER 
HAY  PRESS 

Has  features 
no  other 
press  has. 
Let  us  toll 
you  what  they 
are.  Write  ua 
for  special 
terms  and 
prices. 


FAMOUS  MfG.  CO.,  55  Chicago  Am.,  EAST  CHICAGO,  WO. 


CORN 


II  AltVBSTKIt  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  windrows.  Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal 
with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
Mate.  Price,  $15.  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  harvester  at  work. 

NEW  PKOCKSN  MHi.  CO..  Snlina.  Kansas 
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Sea  GreenfiPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire  proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost-on/j/  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Dot  us  settle  your  roofing  question  lor  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  II  WRITE  TO 
UN  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Eox  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  CARE  TO 

SAVE  50  PER  CENT  IN  COST  OF  KILLING 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE? 

if  YOU  DO,  WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOK  NOW. 

Our  product  is  made  by  one  having  25  years  experience,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  fruit  growers.  For  three  years  have  made  a  study  of  San  Jose  Scale  problem. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  ON  MERIT  FOR  25  YEARS 

F.  G.  STREET  &  COMPANY,  26  RAILROAD  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

GRASS  and  GRAIN  FERTILIZER? 

The  Famous  Hay  Maker  for  Fall  Seeding. 

Prices  and  Almanac  Sent  Free  to  any  Address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Makers  of  The  Hubbard  Fertilizers, 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 
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Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


Don’t  Neglect 

Fall  Spraying  _  _  _ 

We  guarantee  It  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking-  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-d»y  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  KRKE  Sample. 

.  Gr.  Pratt  Company,  3VE:Ts.  Clieiriists,  50  Church  Street,  3ST«vc*r  Yor Is.  City 
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THE  RURA.Lv  NEC  W- YORK  EC  R 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  field  meeting  August  18  at  the  Repp 
farm  at  Glassboro.  I  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  then  across  the  river  some  12  or  15 
miles  into  New  Jersey.  Here  was  a  section 
a  little  nearer  to  Philadelphia  than  we  are 
to  Now  York.  I  presume  our  country  was 
settled  a  few  years  earlier.  While  we  live 
in  a  rough  country  with  high  hills  covered 
witli  rocks  the  country  in  South  Jersey  is 
level  or  nearly  so.  The  soil  varies,  hut  on 
the  whole  is  much  lighter  than  ours,  and 
far  better  adapted  to  farming.  The  main 
growl li  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  be  to  the 
west — in  Pennsylvania — while  New  York 
sends  its  residents  out  in  all  directions. 
The  land  boom  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
country  around  Glassboro  as  it  does  us — 
thus  farming  or  gardening  is  the  main  in¬ 
dustry,  not  as  with  us  a  sort  of  half-hearted 
occupation  while  people  wait  for  a  raise 
in  values.  I  judge  that  it  would  be  lined 
to  find  a  more  prosperous  farming  section 
than  that  part  of  South  Jersey  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  drain  into  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Yet  even  here  farmers 
have  their  troubles  and  complaints.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  crowd  at  this  meeting  the 
South  Jersey  boys  and  girls  are  staying  on 
the  land  fairly  well.  The  Repp  farm,  where 
this  meeting  was  held,  means  a  good  deal 
to  the  State  in  what  it  stands  for.  John 
Repp,  now  dead,  had  in  his  early  days  a 
hard  struggle,  lie  fixed  upon  a  definite 
plan  for  conducting  his  farm,  and  as  this 
was  different  from  what  most  of  t he  people 
in  that  section  thought  best,  naturally  he 
was  laughed  at  and  failure  was  predicted. 
Mr.  Repp  was  one  of  those  strong,  enduring 
characters  fitted  to  do  pioneer  work.  He 
stuck  to  Ids  plan  through  all  sorts  of  time 
and  seasons,  and  won  out,  as  most  farsight¬ 
ed  men  do  who  develop  a  sensible  plan  and 
then  stay  by  it.  Ilis  sons,  who  follow  him, 
have  an  enormous  fruit  business,  witli  cold 
storage  of  their  own,  and  every  facility  for 
making  the  most  of  their  crop.  There  are 
very  few  farms  in  the  country  where  one 
can  learn  more  of  practical  fruit  growing, 
yet.  I  told  Mr.  Repp  that  if  I  were  to  bring 
my  boys  to  see  Ids  place  I  fear  I  should 
ruin  them  as  fruit  growers! 

How  can  that  be? 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a  visit  from  an 
expert  fruit  grower  who  groaned  and  hooted 
at  our  weeds.  We  huve  a  cleaner  farm 
than  ever  before,  and  huve  pulled  and  cut 
load  after  load  of  weeds  and  piled  them 
around  the  trees.  Yet  tlds  man  laughed  at 
us,  and  stated  that  we  could  not  find  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  weeds  on  his  20  acres ! 

Now  when  1  first  went  into  (lie  Repp  or¬ 
chard  1  was  forced  to  say  that  it  looked 
like  (lie  most  slovenly  looking  place  1  ever 
saw.  Our  old  enemies,  smartweed,  rag¬ 
weed,  red  root  and  dozens  of  others  stood 
waist  high  and  in  full  seed,  while  crab  grass 
was  everywhere.  I  never  saw  so  many 
weeds — even  in  my  back  orchard- -and  that 
is  a  tremendous  statement.  I  called  that 
slovenly  farming  until  I  looked  at  the  fruit 
on  those  trees — then  I  called  it  about  t lie 
best  fruit  growing  1  ever  saw.  One  orchard 
of  Duchess  pears  where  the  weeds  were  spe¬ 
cially  rank  was  a  sight  to  behold.  The 
trees  were  loaded  witli  great  shapely  fruit. 
Those  trees  were  14x14  feet,  and  the  way 
the  trees  were  running  there  must  .,ave 
been  over  $800  worth  of  fruit  to  (lie  acre! 
The  apple  trees  carried  great  strings  of 
fruit.  The  limbs  were  propped  up,  yet  they 
bung  down  into  Hie  high  weeds  with  their 
load. 

Now  if  my  boys  had  seen  that  forest  of 
weeds  and  yet  noticed  that  this  fruit  is  far 
better  than  anything  we  have  yet  grown, 
they  would  have  been  justified  at:  lirst  sight 
in  arguing  that  all  our  toil  at  linger  pulling 
and  cutting  was  thrown  away.  Why  didn't 
we  go  fishing  and  let  the  weeds  go  the  way 
Mr.  Repp  did — and  get  some  good  fruit? 
That  would  have  hurt  my  boys,  because  they 
would  not  have  dug  below  the  surface  to 
find  out  just  whv  those  weeds  were  there 
and  what  they  stand  for.  I  will  give  Mr. 
Repp’s  story  of  his  operations  so  that  we 
may  get  the  philosophy  of  it. 

While  the  soil  varies  most  of  it  is  light, 
what  we  would  call  sand.  I  can  imagine 
an  Iowa  farmer  laughing  as  lie  compared 
this  light  sand  witli  his  heavy  soil,  and  then 
becoming  very  silent  when  he  learns  how 
much  tlds  sand  produces  to  ttie  acre.  Mr. 
Repp  uses  a  combination  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  dried  blood  and  meat  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  He  lias  tills  mixed  frr  him  by  a 
manufacturer,  and  uses  100  tons  a  year,  i 
SLiould  think  some  nitrate  of  soda  would 
pay,  but  on  this  warm  soil  t lie  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  answers.  This  mixture  is  spread  in 
the  orchards  as  early  in  Spring  as  the 
ground  is  warm  enough  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  per  acre.  It  is  then  plowed  under 
about  four  inches  deep.  Our  advice  lias 
been  to  plow  first  and  then  spread  t lie  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  tlie  furrows  and  harrow  it  in,  but 
Mr.  Repp  knows  li  is  business  and  puts  the 
fertilizer  four  indies  down.  Then  begins 
tlie  most  thorough  culture  largely  witli  rid¬ 
ing  cultivators.  This  is  kept  up  until  early 
in  July,  by  wiiicli  time  the  tree  has  made 
all  the  growl  li  needed,  and  is  usually  well 
set  witli  fruit.  No  more  growth  is  needed, 
and  tlie  theory  is  that  the  tree  should  stop 
growing  and  “mature  its  wood.”  That  is 
wliy  cultivation  is  stopped  and  tlie  weeds 
encouraged  to  grow.  And  they -surely  do 
grow.  They  save  any  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
tlie  soil,  and  they  check  tlie  growtli  of  tlie 
trees  as  desired.  So,  if  you  saw  these  or¬ 
chards  in  June  you  would  consider  them 
models  of  culture.  If  you  waited  until  Au¬ 
gust  you  would  think  some  lazy  farmer 
owned  them — until  you  saw  (he  fruit,  for 
you  would  know  that  Nature  never  gives 
any  such  rewards  to  lazy  men.  I  should 
think  it  would  pay  to  cut  those  weeds  two 
or  three  times  witli  a  mowing  machine  and 
let  tlie  trash  lie  on  tlie  ground.  This 
would  make  more  weed  growth  than  ever 
witli  fewer  seeds,  and  keep  tlie  soil  cooler 
and  more  moist.  But  what  is  the  use  of 


talking  in  tlie  face  of  such  a  fruit  crop  as 
Mr.  Repp  is  picking?  When  you  come  to 
analyze  ids  plan  you  find  it  is  studied  out 
with  care,  and  based  on  scientific  principles 
as  well  as  profit. 

But  here  we  have  been  talking  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  or  some  other  “catch” 
crop  when  cultivation  is  done.  Mr.  Repp 
lias  tried  those  and  gone  back  to  weeds. 
Seeding  250  acres  or  more  of  orchards  costs 
time  and  money,  and  means  extra  team 
work  at  a  time  when  picking  and  hauling  be¬ 
gins.  Mr.  Repp,  as  I  understand  it,  grows 
nothing  but  orchard  fruit.  He  buys  all  his 
hay,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  content  to  put  all 
the  energy  of  the  farm  into  fruit  produc¬ 
tion.  I  presume  he  figures  that  the  cost  of 
seed,  labor  and  time  of  seeding  to  clover  and 
plowing  under  in  the  Spring  would  offset 
tlie  gain  In  nitrogen.  The  weeds  seed  them¬ 
selves,  prevent  any  loss  of  nitrates  from  tlie 
soil  and  die  in  Winter,  so  that  they  are 
easily  plowed  under  in  Spring.  Any  farmer 
can  see  the  difference  it  would  make  in 
plowing  if  there  was  a  foot  or  more  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  all  over  those  great  orchards. 
Twice  tlie  team  force  would  be  required  to 
get  I  lie  growth  under,  and  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  plow  much  deeper  with  a  chance 
of  injuring  tlie  trees.  Then  again,  the 
clover  would  probably  add  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  On  this  light  soil  vegetable  matter  is 
rapidly  used  up.  The  mass  of  rich  clover 
plowed  under  in  Spring  would  force  more 
growth  than  is  safe,  and  the  young  clover 
following  after  cultivation  would  keep  this 
growth  up  through  tlie  late  Summer.  Tills 
would  give  a  lot  of  tender  unripe  wood  at 
tlie  season  when  blight  and  other  fungus 
diseases  are  most  prevalent,  and  the  orchard 
would  suffer.  These  diseases  are  far  more 
dangerous  in  that  level  country  than  upon 
our  hills.  They  are  obliged  to  spray  tiiree 
or  even  four  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
through  tlie  season.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
blue  witli  copper  plating,  and  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  blighted  limbs.  In  one  part  of  the 
orchard  a  thick  mulch  had  been  put  on  tlie 
ground  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  It 
would  require  a  careful  weighing  to  detect 
any  difference  between  this  and  tlie  weed- 
covered  part. 

You  will  now  see  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Repp’s  system.  This  warm,  open  soil  yields 
up  its  plant  food  rapidly.  A  dressing  of 
800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  2'/>  per  cent  ammonia,  10  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash  and  eight  phosphoric  acid  is  a  heavy 
dose  for  fruit.  Mr.  Repp  puts  it,  on  whether 
tile  trees  carry  fruit  or  not.  ilis  object  is 
to  control  the  plant  food  supply  by  knowing 
just  what  tlie  trees  receive.  Ilis  judgment 
and  long  experience  tell  him  when  the  trees 
have  made  growtli  enough.  Then  lie  stops 
cultivating  at  once  and  leaves  the  weeds  to 
stop  further  growth  of  wood  by  utilizing  the 
available  plant  food  left  in  the  soil.  You 
would  say  that  this  would  mean  a  lot  of 
small  fruit,  especially  in  a  dry  season'.  For 
this  reason  I  would  think  it  better  to  cut 
those  weeds  with  a  mowing  machine  in  order 
to  hold  moisture  in  tlie  soil.  Yet  this  lias 
been  a  very  dry  season  and  the  trees  are 
loaded  witli  fine  fruit.  No  one  can  put  up 
a  theory  against  a  fact. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  a  plain  statement 
about:  tins  orchard  without  any  explanation 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  isn’t  tlie 
method  or  the  fertilizer  or  the  variety  that 
counts,  hut  the  man  back  of  it  all.  As 
President  Black  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society 
said,  the  Repp  hoys  were  brought  up  to  work 
and  t  li  ink.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  suit  their  conditions. 
On  tills  warm  light  soil,  with  a  long,  late 
season  and  natural  conditions  for  tree  dis¬ 
eases  this  plan  of  scientific  fertilizing  and 
late  checking  of  the  trees  by  weed  growtli 
pays,  it  would  not  pay  so  well  in  our 
couutry,  since  our  seasons  are  shorter  and 
our  soil  is  heavier.  We  cannot  get  the 
rapid  growtli  during  tlie  early  season — In 
fact,  our  best  growtli  for  trees  comes  in  July 
and  August.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  man  give  up  the  use  of  Crimson  clover 
or  cow  peas  because  Mr.  Repp  gets  such  re¬ 
sults  without  them.  For  all  other  crops  ex¬ 
cept  orchard  fruits  you  can  hardly  have  too 
much  nitrogen.  Mr.  Repp  says  lie  lias  no 
use  for  cover  crops  or  humus,  and  yet  that 
is  just  what,  he  gets  in  that  growth  of 
weeds.  They  hold  Hie  plant  food  in  l lie  soil 
and  supply  organic  matter,  without  which 
I  do  not,  think  it  would  lie  possible  to  grow 
such  crops.  Another  way  in  which  harm 
might  bo  done  would  lie  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  Mr.  Repp’s  spraying.  A  few 
years  ago  ids  trees  were  well  plastered  with 
San  Jose  scale.  It  seemed  as  if  many  of 
them  could  not  be  saved.  To-day  tlie  insect 
lias  been  about  cleaned  out,  with  only  a  few 
marks  here  and  there  on  tlie  fruit.  Tills 
was  done  by  the  use  of  crude  oil.  Now 
thousands  of  trees  have  been  killed  by  crude 
oil,  and  if  we  were  to  advise  its  use  exclu¬ 
sively  thousands  more  would  be  destroyed. 

I  have  a  number  of  trees  killed  by  too  much 
water  !  The  only  safe  way  to  use  the  crude 
oil  is  through  a  very  fine  nozzle  with  over 
200  pounds  pressure.  This  makes  a  very 
line  mist,  and  with  good  judgment  a  thin 
film  of  oil  is  left  on  tlie  tree.  Pure  kerosene 
can  be  used  in  tlie  same  way,  while  if  the 
trees  were  ducked  or  soaked  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  which  squirted  tlie  liquid  the  trees 
would  lie  killed. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  tlie  500  people 
who  attended  this  meeting  farming  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  in  South  Jersey  than  with  us. 
Such  n  judgment,  however,  would  not  he 
fair.  I  should  say  that  the  labor  question  is 
not  so  hard.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Repp  em¬ 
ploys  about  20  men  tlie  year  around,  with 
•10  at  present — all  Americans.  The  glass 
factories  usually  shut  down  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  Summer,  and  this  makes  help 
for  picking  and  shipping.  This  is  a  strong 
temperance  section,  so  that  tlie  liquor  evil 
is  not  so  bad  as  witli  us.  The  farms  are 
larger  and  level,  so  that  a  regular  crop  rota¬ 
tion  can  be  followed.  Socieiy  and  business 
seem  to  he  dominated  by  farmers  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  witli  us.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  dead  sure  tilings  which  we  shall  find  at 
the  very  beginning  of  an  investigation  of 
farm  conditions.  You  don’t  seem  to  find 
anything  like  a  prosperous  agriculturist 
until  you  got  into  a  section  where  farming 
is  the  principal  business  or  trade.  It  has 
got  to  lie  good  enough  to  make  an  enter¬ 
prising  hoy  see  that  it  offers  him  as  good  a 
chance  as  lie  can  have  anywhere  else.  Many 
boys  must  go  away  from  home  to  find  this 
out,  but  in  order  to  he  successful  a  farmer 
must  feel  that  he  is  getting  his  share  of 
what  lie  produces;  that  Ids  property  is  fairly 
negotiable,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him 
to  get  working  capital  as  for  the  business 
man  of  similar  standing  in  town.  In  spite 
of  their  apparent  prosperity  these  South 
Jersey  farmers  have  their  troubles,  and 
make  vigorous  complaints  about  conditions. 
We  shall  analyze  them  later.  h.  w.  c. 


Hundreds  of 

Barns  Burn 


some  of  them  held  the  entire  crop  of  grain 
and  hay — all  a  total  loss.  Barn,  hay,  grain, 
wagons,  implements  and  stock. 

You  may  never  have  lost  a  barn,  but  your 
neighbor  did.  It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  see 
your  buildings,  the  result  of  years  of  labor 
and  saving,  go  up  in  smoke  as  the  result 
of  a  lightning  stroke. 

Write  Today  For  Our 
Free  Booklet 

Our  Trade-mark 

D &S 

protects  you  against 
fake  rods  and  fake 
agents. 

Look  for 
tho 

Trade-mark 

MAKERS  OF  LIGHTNING  RODS  THAT  KEEP 


protect 
your  buildings  and 
make  them  safe 


from  damage  by  light¬ 
ning  if  you  will  only  do 
so.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  theory.  It 
has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Dodd  &  Struth- 
ers  Lightning  Rods  will 
make  you  safe. 

Drop  ns  a  lino  and  toll  ns 
liow  many  bullillngs  yon 
liave  and  we  will  write 
you  frilly  about  protect. 
Ing  them.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  Investigate. 

DODD  & 

STRUTHERS 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 
OUT  THE  LIGHTNING 


CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

a  "IT11  EXTENSION  HUAI)  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work  It 
‘"vreaso  your  crops  25  to  50  por  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
to  .ill  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  oartli  ono  foot  in  a  day.  and 
can  be  sot  to  move  tho  oartli  but  little,  or  at  so  groat  an  angle  as. to  movo  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  lino  of  draft  and  keeps  tho  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  q  — _ ^  BIG 


half  lap 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
tho  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  ISO  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 

P n M r fa  f  ° Vt  Lilly  warranted 

Jh ii tire  siili.sf action  guaranteed. 

H«n<f  to-day  for  KUEE  llooklot  with  fail  portion l»r«. 


CUTAWAY 


DOUBLE 
ACTION  v 

_ _  Harrow 

HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN, 


STAR 


LITTER  &  FEED  CARRIERS 

Save  Half  the 
Stable  Work 


Our  new  malleable  iron  Star  Carrier  is  going 
into  hundreds  of  stables  and  barns. 

“Better  Than  a  Hired  Man" 

It  runs  on  cable  or  rigid  track,  with  auto¬ 
matic  dump  and  return.  We  want  to  show 
you  what  a  world  of  labor  and  time  it  saves. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  barn  plan,  wo  will  draw 
nin  V*  scale>  antl  submit  free  estimate,  and 
will  also  send  you  complete  catalogue,  show- 
in8T  why  a  Star  Outfit  is  in  every  way  the  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 


HUNT-HELM-FERBIS  Sc  CO.,  55  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD, 


-We  Want  to  Tell  You  About  This  Simple 
Powerful  Gasoline  Engine  Before  You  Buy 

It’fl  an  engine  that’s  all  service,  built  for  people  who 
don’t  want  to  he  bothered  “coaxing"  their  engines  to  run. 

It’s  tho  result  of  many  years’  experience  In  engine  building 
—so  simple  and  positive  It  cannot  give  you  trouble.  Write 
for  book  and  let  us  show  you  why 

The  BADGER 

frasollno  engine  Is  the  engine  for  you.  We’ll  show  you  why 
t  is  so  powerful,  why  It  uses  so  llttlo  fuel,  why  It  is  so 
durablo  ami  runs  so  smoothly  anil  dependably  In  all 
weathers.  It’s  a  power  for  a  hundred  jobs.  Wo  build  station¬ 
ary,  portable  and  seml-portablo  types  engines.  Saw  rigs  and 
pumping  plants  a  specialty.  to  50-11.  1’.  A  postal  brings 
our  lino,  largo  Badger  Catalog.  Write  l  or  It  now. 


THEC.  P.  Sc  J.  LAUSGN  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


V 


on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  tho  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  ThatV*  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-dato  farm-  your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  bo  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  ono  door 
—in  ut  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  noodod. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  suvod. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  hoavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years  • 
have  Improved  worm  gear— I  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pound.  In  box]  box  stands  at  any  olovution  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  foot;  havo  mauy 
apodal  advantages  nob  found  in  othor  makes, 
bond  today  for  valuablo  fra.  book  on  manure  usos 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  littor  curriers,  sanitary  stool 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway.  Falrlleld.  Iowa 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Weprotect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In'  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  making  great  preparations  for  seeing 
friends  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year.  As 
usual  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  will  be  on  the  old  familiar 
corner.  We  shall  all  be  on  hand  to  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones.  Many  things  have  happened 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  are  big  things  loom¬ 
ing  up  ahead.  Come  and  talk  them  over,  and  make 
yourself  at  home  in  the  tent.  Your  packages  will 
be  safe  there  while  you  see  the  fair. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  many  calls 
for  some  simple  method  for  preserving  ground  meat 
or  cut  green  bone.  Poultrymen  can  often  obtain 
more  of  this  material  in  Summer  than  the  stock  can 
handle.  If  they  could  keep  it  sweet  until  Winter 
or  hold  it  for  fertilizer  it  would  be  a  great  help. 
Dr.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey  tells  us  that  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  will  keep  the  cut  bone 
either  for  fertilizer  or  hen  food.  If  so  it  will  prove 
a  boon  to  many.  But  will  this  preserved  meat  be  safe 
for  feeding?  The  health  authorities  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  human  food.  What  about 
the  hens  ? 

* 

It  seems  probable  at  this  writing  that  Governor 
Hughes  will  be  renominated.  We  would  take  nothing 
for  granted,  however,  and  we  advise  farmers  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  “make  public  sentiment”  as  they  have  done 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  “bosses”  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Governor’s  nomination  if  they  can.  The  one 
thing  that  will  make  them  come  to  time  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  farmers  as  a  class  are  solidly  in  favor 
of  what  Mr.  Hughes  stands  for.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  that,  and  do  not  dare  to  oppose  that  sen¬ 
timent.  The  farmers  have  made  their  wishes  felt, 
and  this  is  only  a  taste  of  what  they  will  do  when 
they  get  a  primary  election  law. 

* 

On  page  647  a  New  York  correspondent  wrote  of 
a  “good  chance”  for  a  live  farmer.  A  business  man 
had  a  good  farm  and  was  willing  to  provide  good 
equipment  and  fair  capital  if  he  could  find  a  farmer 
with  energy  and  intelligence  to  act  as  partner.  We 
have  received  letters  from  all  over  the  country  about 
this  proposition.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  a 
letter  some  of  these  men  are  well  qualified  to  handle 
such  a  proposition.  What  they  would  do  when  put 
at  actual  work  remains  to  be  seen.  The  fact  is  dem¬ 
onstrated,  however,  that  there  are  plenty  of  farmers 
who  would  like  to  make  such  a  combination.  But 
now  what  about  the  proposition  made  on  page  695? 
Here  is  a  man  already  in  the  country  who  needs 
capital  to  develop  his  farm  and  dairy.  He  makes 
a  good  showing,  and  his  plan  is  sensible.  How  many 
people  will  go  into  this  form  of  partnership,  and  why 
is  it  not  as  attractive  as  the  other?  We  are  glad  this 
has  come  up  right  now  that  we  are  to  have  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  farm  conditions. 

* 

Be  sure  you  read  that  letter  on  the  next  page  from 
a  Kansas  farmer.  Fie  writes  about  the  new  primary 
law  and  the  way  it  worked  out.  We  must  have  such 
a  law  in  New  York,  and  we  shall  stick  to  it  and  talk 
about  it  until  the  people  compel  the  Legislature  to 
give  it  to  us.  You  see  this  man  speaks  of  matters 
that  are  politic  without  being  political,  and  that  is  a 
good  way  to  put  it.  The  greatest  trouble  with  New 
York  politics  to-day  is  the  fact  that  a  few  third-rate 
politicians  stand  between  the  people  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  These  politicians  are  about  like  the  middle¬ 
men  who  stand  between  a  farmer  and  the  family  in 
town  who  buy  the  produce.  Where  the  consumer 


pays  a  dollar  the  farmer  may  get  40  cents.  In  like 
manner  when  the  State  appropriates  money  for  “agri¬ 
culture”  a  gang  of  rounders  may  get  60  per  cent  of 
it  as  “graft.”  The  grafters  will  get  the  lion’s  share 
and  a  good  part  of  the  rest  just  as  long  as  they  can 
control  things.  When  we  have  a  strong  primary 
nominations  law  the  people  will  take  a  lot  of  this 
public  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grafters,  and 
get  the  money  for  it  too.  Stick  right  to  this  prop¬ 
osition  through  thick  and  thin,  and  do  not  be  bluffed, 
discouraged  or  frightened. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  long  letter  from  a 
nurseryman  with  the  following  remarks : 

I  think  these  must  be  the  parties  who  packed  that 
barrel  of  Baldwins.  Notice  the  postscript. 

This  postscript  might  well  catch  the  eye  of  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.: 

We  have  just  put  on  the  market,  THE  FAMOUS  SEED¬ 
LESS  APPLE,  and  our  latest  and  best  Potato  “Roose¬ 
velt,”  the  only  BUG,  BLIGHT  and  drought-proof  sort  in 
the  world.  Both  phenomenal  sellers,  and  with  which 
alone  you  can  earn  a  comfortable  income. 

“Just  put  on  the  market!”  The  Seedless  appple 
was  driven  off  the  market  two  years  ago — now  these 
men  will  help  put  it  back.  As  for  a  “bug,  blight  and 
drought-proof”  potato,  he  ought  to  send  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  that  to  the  magazines!  We  don’t  know 
whether  these  men  packed  that  barrel  of  “Choice  New 
York  Baldwins”  or  not,  but  they  have  packed  that 
postscript  about  as  full  of  stuff  as  they  can.  Of 
course  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  go  out  and 
try  to  bunco  his  friends  and  neighbors.  It  would 
not  be  a  “comfortable  living”  for  us  to  try  to  induce 
our  friends  to  buy  “Seedless”  apples  and  “bug-proof” 
potatoes. 

* 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  great  magazines  and 
papers  advertising  the  Seedless  apple  and  printing 
glowing  stories  about  “Alaska  wheat”  and  similar 
monstrosities.  The  theory  upon  which  these  publi¬ 
cations  touch  farming  seems  to  he  that  nothing  but 
extravagant  stories  and  sensations  are  worth  printing. 
They  actually  tell  us  that  this  “Alaska”  wheat,  with 
its  yield  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  is  to  revolutionize 
wheat  growing,  and  bring  the  price  down  to  25  cents 
a  bushel !  Such  papers  seem  to  think  that  culture 
and  soil  and  fertilizers  mean  nothing  at  all.  You 
simply  throw  the  “Alaska”  wheat  on  the  ground,  and 
sit  down  and  wait  for  your  200  bushels.  Those  of 
us  who  know  that  farming  is  hard,  hot  work  with 
small  gains  and  large  trials  can  see  the  damage  done 
by  such  articles.  People  are  tempted  to  leave  legiti¬ 
mate  lines  of  work  and  spend  their  money  for  im¬ 
possible  things.  And  there  is  another  danger — even 
greater  "in  a  way.  Many  newspapers  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  take  a  stand  against  printing  those 
extravagant  articles  and  harmful  advertisements. 
When  the  great  publications  with  their  immense 
circulation  and  influence  do  these  things  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  strong  on  the  part  of  weak  publishers  to  give 
up  the  battle  for  fair  and  honorable  dealing  with  read¬ 
ers  and  “print  anything.” 

* 

Last  May  a  conference  of  Governors  was  held  at 
Washington.  The  meeting  was  called  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
wastes  of  our  natural  resources.  It  was  shown  that 
supplies  of  oil,  coal  and  timber  are  being  rapidly  used 
up.  The  fuel  once  used  cannot  be  put  in  the  ground 
again,  and  this  fact  was  made  much  of.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  this  conference  was  held  electrical  ex¬ 
perts  were  showing  how  electric  force  is  to  take  the 
place  of  oil  and  coal  to  provide  future  light  and  power. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  brooks  and  rivers  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  country  can  furnish  the  power  when 
needed,  and  that  forest  planting  on  the  cheap  land  at 
the  head  of  streams  will  not  only  furnish  timber,  but 
protect  the  source  of  water.  We  are  not  in  danger 
or  dying  from  cold  or  living  in  darkness. 

Figures  were  given  at  this  conference  to  show  the 
great  losses  in  plant  food.  We  were  told  that  western 
Lnd  once  thought  inexhaustible  now  produces  but  a 
few  bushels  of  grain  and  will  soon  be  worn  out.  The 
alarmists  would  have  us  understand  that  the  millions 
of  tons  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  taken 
from  the  soil  in  crops  is  lost,  like  the  oil  and  the  coal. 
They  forget  that  not  a  pound  of  this  plant  food  can 
be  lost.  It  may  change  its  form  and  leave  the  farm 
upon  which  the  crops  were  grown,  but  it  is  not  lost, 
and  with  proper  care  most  of  it  can  and  will  be  used 
again.  Farming  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  the 
skill  those  who  follow  us  show  in  saving  what  is  now 
wasted.  In  Europe  there  are  farms  which  have  been 
under  cultivation  for  more  than  1,000  years.  They 
were  originally  much  poorer  than  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  soil,  yet  they  have  been  farmed  so  skillfully  that 
to-day  they  produce  great  crops.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  there  are  farms  which  have  grown  more  than 


250  annual  crops.  They  were  originally  light  and 
poor,  yet  by  the  skillful  use  of  chemicals  and  green 
crops  they  will  produce  more  corn,  grass  or  potatoes 
per  acre  than  the  naturally  rich  lands  of  the  West. 
It  is  true  that  the  past  generation  has  wasted  the 
fertility  of  western  lands.  The  thing  for  the  next 
generation  to  do  is  to  save  the  wastes  and  restore  the 
land.  Western  farmers  must  begin  the  study  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  imitate  the  eastern  farmers  in 
their  care  of  the  soil.  This  is  already  being  done  in 
places.  The  pine  forests  of  the  Northwest  are  usually 
found  on  light  soil — thought  to  be  worthless  for  crop 
production  when  the  timber  is  cut  away.  At  one 
point,  however,  this  soil  has  been  made  very  produc¬ 
tive  by  the  use  of  clover  and  other  green  manures 
and  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Wood  ashes  from 
the  sawmills  supply  the  potash  and  the  local  supply 
of  waste  bones  crushed  in  a  powerful  bone  mill  have 
given  the  phosphoric  acid.  With  this  treatment  the 
thin,  sandy  soil  produces  as  much  grain  and  grass  as 
can  be  grown  anywhere. 

* 

In  stating  the  reasons  for  appointing  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  farming  President  Roosevelt  said, 
among  other  things : 

I  doubt  if  any  other  nation  can  bear  comparison  with 
our  own  in  the  amount  of  attention  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  both  Federal  and  State,  to  agricultural  matters.  But 
practically  the  whole  of  this  effort  has  hitherto  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  increasing  the  production  of  crops.  Our 
attention  has  been  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  get¬ 
ting  better  fanning.  In  tbe  beginning  this  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  farmer  must  first  of 
all  grow  good  crops  in  order  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  But  when  this  lias  been  secured,  the  effort  for 
better  farming  should  cease  to  stand  alone,  and  should  he 
accompanied  by  the  effort  for  better  business  and  better 
living  on  the  farm.  It  is  at  least  as  important  that  the 
farmer  should  get  the  largest  possible  return  in  money, 
comfort  and  social  advantages  from  the  crops  he  grows 
as  that  he  should  get  the  largest  possible  return  in  crops 
from  the  land  he  farms. 

That  is  true  and  a  further  analysis  might  be  made. 
The  tendency  of  agricultural  education  thus  far  has 
been  pretty  much  class  education.  Most  of  it  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  naturally  strong  and  cap¬ 
able.  The  bulletins,  the  farmers’  institutes  and  the 
various  societies  have  mostly  been  working  down  from 
the  top.  The  majority  of  those  who  take  advantage 
of  such  teaching  are  as  a  rule  best  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  classes  which  are  most  in  need 
of  help  and  encouragement  have  had  least  of  it  from 
our  present  system  of  agricultural  education.  In  most 
cases  these  farmers  need  sympathy  and  encourage¬ 
ment  far  more  than  they  do  scientific  training.  The 
hardest  problem  to-day  is  not  how  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  how  to  get  them 
down  to  the  understanding  and  confidence  of  the 
plain  people. 

It  must  also  be  evident  to  anyone  that  education 
alone,  however  practical  it  may  be,  cannot  give  full 
profit  and  character  to  farming.  Even  though  every 
farm  in  the  country  could  be  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  methods,  agriculture  would  still  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  other  interests  unless  there  was  a 
fairer  distribution  of  wealth.  When  a  consumer  pays 
$1  for  an  article  and  the  farmer  who  produces  it  gets 
only  40  cents,  with  60  cents  going  to  the  handlers, 
there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  with  a  bur¬ 
den  laid  upon  the  farmer.  President  Roosevelt’s  com¬ 
mission,  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  service,  must  get  down 
into  this  question,  and  not  stop  at  education.  We 
invite  our  readers  to  help  by  giving  us  all  possible 
facts  about  their  business.  Tell  us  frankly  how  you 
and  your  neighbors  feel  about  farming.  Are  you  sat¬ 
isfied?  If  not,  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  There  has  never  been  a  better  chance  than 
this  in  all  American  history  to  get  the  real  truth  about 
farming  before  Congress.  You  know  that  whatever 
you  send  us  will  be  respected  and  faithfully  reported. 
Help  get  the  facts  1 


BREVITIES. 

Rye  is  now  the  stand-by  to  seed  after  taking  out  a  crop. 

At  present  prices  we  should  dig  and  sell  the  potatoes 
when  the  vines  die. 

Give  us  a  primary  nomination  law  and  we  will  put  the 
politicians  back  in  the  primary  class. 

“The  boy’s  calf  and  dad's  money.”  That  combination 
has  sent  some  bright  boys  off  the  farm. 

Apples  in  fair  quantities  are  worth  40  per  cent  as 
much  weight  for  weight  as  corn  silage.  Apple  pomace  is 
equal  to  silage  in  feeding  value. 

We  never  yet  knew  a  faker  trying  to  sell  a  fake  article 
who  did  not  claim  that  a  dozen  people  were  after  it. 
This  bogus  competition  is  a  great  bait  for  suckers. 

“The  simplest  way  to  make  the  farmer’s  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant  is  to  tame  the  commission  man,”  says  the  New  York 
World.  That  is  just  what  the  Long  Island  Potato  Ex¬ 
change  has  started  out  to  do. 

When  cows  gnaw  bones  or  fence  rails  or  drink  filthy 
water  the  remedy  is  to  feed  bone  meal — to  supply  phos¬ 
phates.  The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  shows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  hone  meal  was 
digested  by  the  cow. 
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OHIO  FARMERS  ARE  INTERESTED. 

The  interest  in  that  Ohio  fertilizer  mix-up  is  grow¬ 
ing'  now  that  farmers  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
feelings.  There  is  deep  regret  that  the  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  able  to  tie  up  the  State  Board  by  a 
legal  injunction,  but  what  farmers  fail  to  understand 
is  why  such  a  tie-up  should  be  one-sided.  The  Smith 
Company  is  issuing  pamphlets  attacking  the  Board, 
and  its  secretary,  Mr.  Calvert,  while  its  agents  appear 
to  be  making  serious  charges  against  him.  What 
farmers  cannot  understand  is  why  this  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  is  able  to  do  this  while  the  Board  seems  to  stand 
feebly  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  There 
ought  to  be  some  one  in  Ohio  to  come  out  boldly  and 
fight.  The  defence  thus  far  made  of  the  Board 
strikes  many  farmers  as  half-hearted  and  politic, 
while  in  the  present  situation  a  bold  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  course  is  needed.  We  have  made  a  fair  can¬ 
vass  of  the  feeling  among  Ohio  farmers,  especially 
those  who  use  fertilizers.  We  have  gone  to  friends 
of  the  State  Board,  agents  and  users  of  the  Smith 
goods  and  unprejudiced  farmers  who  are  not  close 
to  either  side.  The  fertilizer  agents  talk  boldly. 
Their  common  expression  is : 

“IV e  have  the  Board  whipped  to  a  standstill!” 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  liatl  a  very  wet  Spring,  and  corn  is  late.  Wheat 
in  the  stack  is  somewhat  damaged  by  wet.  Lots  of  fruit 
on  the  high  land.  Late  frosts  injured  that  on  the  low 
land.  The  land,  or  much  of  it,  is  badly  run  down  and 
needs  building  up.  Our  country  is  hilly  and  the  fields 
somewhat  stony.  jr.  g.  w. 

McLonth,  Kan. 

Ilay  crop  about  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Early 
potatoes  light  crop ;  late  ones  are  looking  well,  and  wiil 
be  a  fair  crop.  Corn  is  good,  not  much  raised  for  the 
grain;  most  of  it  goes  into  the  silo.  Plenty  of  pears,  hut 
the  apple  crop  will  bo  small.  Buckwheat  big  growth  of 
straw  but  not  filling  well.  Grasshoppers  are  plentiful  and 
are  doing  considerable  damage  to  pastures  and  meadows. 

Mansfield,  Pa.  j.  l.  m. 

This  is  not  a  fruit  country  ;  we  hardly  have  enough  for 
our  own  use.  Other  crops  have  done  fairly  well.  Hay 
was  a  good  crop.  Oats  are  medium  ;  wheat  is  not  rais<Ml 
here  much.  Corn  has  made  a  good  growth  but  is  two 
weeks  late.  Cabbage  as  a  crop  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Potatoes  are  short;  small  and 
but  few  in  a  hill.  E.  o.  w. 

Apulia,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  warm  and  dry  rainy  season,  which  has 
made  plenty  of  hay.  Warm,  no,  hot.  but  not  so  much  so 
as  in  your  section  ;  always  breezy,  and  at  night  a  blanket 
is  always  acceptable.  Corn  crop  good  and  gone ;  sweet 
potatoes  still  being  planted.  Orange  crop  good,  esti¬ 
mated  100,000  boxes.  Everybody  making  guava  jelly,  and 
do  y#u  believe  it,  but  four  days  cloudy  this  year! 

Wauchula,  Fla.  a.  c.  c. 


1  hey  also  seem  to  be  telling  all  over  Ohio  that  a 
rival  fertilizer  company  bribed  members  of  the  Board 
to  make  and  publish  false  analyses  of  the  Smith  goods 
with  the  object  of  ruining  the  latter  concern. 

Of  course  the  official  figures  which  we  have  printed 
from  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania 
disprove  such  a  charge,  for  all  the  chemists  of  all 
these  States  could  not  be  bribed,  but  the  story  has 
gained  some  force  because  the  defense  of  the  Board 
has  seemed  feeble  and  hollow  to  many  farmers. 
Right  from  the  very  start  these  Indiana  figures  should 
have  been  made  public,  and  Ohio  farmers  should  have 
been  urged  to  study  them,  since  the  figures  of  their 
own  State  chemists  were  held  up.  A  new  feature  of 
the  fight  has  been  introduced  by  the  Independent 
Packers’  Company,  which  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
making  serious  statements  against  the  Smith  people. 

The  situation  is  critical,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  Ohio  farmers  are  puzzled  and  troubled 

over  the  failure  of  the  State  Board  or  those  who 

should  defend  it  to  make  an  aggressive  fight  and  give 
the  facts  openly  and  fearlessly.  The  trouble  never 
should  have  reached  its  present  stage,  and  never 
could  have  done  so  if  at  the  very  start  the  official 

record  of  the  Smith  Company  in  all  the  States  ad¬ 

joining  Ohio  had  been  made  public.  We  know  from 
the  frank  statements  made  to  us  that  all  Ohio  farmers 
needed  to  settle  this  question  was  a  chance  to  have 
their  true  feelings  expressed. 


KANSAS  AND  HER  NEW  PRIMARY. 

We  appreciate  the  energy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  in- 
telllgent  effort  to  awaken  farmers  to  a  sense  of  their 
power  and  responsibility  in  tilings  politic,  and  yet  not 
political.  Old  York  State;  several  centuries  older  than 
our  beloved  Kansas,  is  missing  a  lot  of  “satisfaction” 
if  nothing  more,  in  the  absence  of  the  privilege  of  a  pri¬ 
mary  convention.  Kansas  has  passed  the  experimental 

stage  and  holds  high  her  hands  in  a  glorious  victory _ for 

the  people.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  never  demand  an  un¬ 
just  measure,  or  one  of  retaliation.  Indeed,  they  are  too 
lenient  or  neglectful  or  indifferent  for  their  own  good 
That  is  where  The  It.  N.-Y.  acta  the  missionary  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  way  and  urging  faithfulness  and  indomitable 
stick-to-itiveness.  “The  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  in 
the  land,”  over  the  verdant  Alfalfa  and  the  ripening  corn. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  farmers  went  to  the  polls  to  vote 
their  choice  of  candidates ;  where  two  or  more  were  out 
for  the  same  office — of  equal  merit,  we  voted  for  “friend¬ 
ship,”  or  did  not  vote  that  part  at  all.  Two  prosperous 
farmers  were  opponents  for  the  chair  of  commissioner. 
One  “loved  his  bottle,  ’  hut  believed  himself  the  equal 
of  the  other.  lie  received  4G  votes  while  his  opponent 
tallied  245.  Does  prohibition  prohibit  in  Kansas?  In  the 
“old  way”  the  "bottle  man”  might  have  “traded”  and 
won.  Will  we  give  up  this  new  convention  plan?  Yes; 
when  we  give  up  prohibition,  rural  delivery,  our  tele¬ 
phones, — or  find  something  better — or  lose  our  manhood. 
The  Governor  and  Senatorial  forces  waxed  warm  but  re¬ 
spectful  ;  machine  money  and  stratagem  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  When  noses  were  counted  after  election 
the  machine — the  machine  that  had  flown  so  high  and 
hopefully  the  day  before — was  a  total  wreck.  There  are 
minor  defects  to  be  remedied  in  this  new  primary  plan, 
but  as  a  whole  no  new  law  was  ever  launched  more  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  people  feel  that  they  are  getting  nearer 
to  that  “for”  and  “by”  the  people  idea  so  often  oratoric¬ 
al  ly  expressed.  And  when  they  do  get  there,  there  will 
be  the  parcels  post,  postal  savings  bank  and  bank  guaranty 
deposit,  and  the  whole  people  will  be  the  better  by  it. 

Kansas.  j.  b.  h. 


My  impression  in  regard  to  the  fruit  outlook  locally  is 
that  the  apple  crop  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year  in 
quantity,  but  of  very  much  better  quality.  The  Bartlett 
pear  crop  is  very  large.  Blight  is  very  severe  in  many 
orchards,  but  have  heard  no  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
psylla  this  year.  Peaches  are  very  light,  probably  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  a  crop  along  the  lake,  but  much 
better  a  few  miles  back.  w.  t.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  conditions  have  been  very  unusual  for  this 
part  of  the  State,  with  much  rain  from  early  in  May 
up  to  July  6 ;  13  inches  fell  in  this  portion  of  Johnson 
County  in  June,  and  five  inches  the  night  of  July  5. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  never  were  put  in  crops  owing 
to  the  floods,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  were  re¬ 
planted  three  and  four  times,  only  to  be  washed  out  by 
the  floods.  But  little  good  corn  in  tills  part  of  the 
county  ;  wheat  poor,  the  highest  I  have  heard  of  being  20 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But  few  oats  sown  owing  to  the  wet 
late  Spring.  One  sees  but  very  little  Alfalfa  here.  I  have 
seen  none,  but  hear  there  are  a  few  pieces.  The  apple 
crop  is  very  good  right  here,  also  peach  crop,  but  in  some 
portions  of  the  county  there  arc  none.  I  am  told  one 
orchard  will  be  loaded  while  the  next,  will  have  none.  The 
frost  in  May  did  many  strange  pranks.  Potatoes  are  a 
fair  crop  where  the  land  was  properly  cultivated.  As  a 

class  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  as  progressive  as  in 

Adams  County,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State.  The 
climatjc  conditions  have  been  better  there  this  year.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  big  crop  and  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  field 
or  fields  of  Alfalfa.  In  the  towns  where  there  are  vacant 
lots  they  will  be  in  Alfalfa  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

Wheat  went  from  18  to  40  bushels;  averaged  30  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Oats  a  good  crop.  Corn  will  be  a  bumper 

crop.  Land  is  about  the  same  price  as  here,  from  $50  to 

$90  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases  even  higher.  This  part  of 

eastern  Nebraska  was  settled  manv  years  before  it  was 
as  far  west  as  Adams  County.  This  is  more  of  a  fruit 
country,  as  there  is  seldom  a  failure,  although  there  was 
but  very  little  last  year.  The  apple  trees  in  tills  orchard 

are  bending  to  the  ground  with  their  burden  of  fruit.  Red 

Astrachan  and  Transparent  are  gone.  The  fruit  seems 
very  fair  and  free  from  disease  this  year.  I  hear  of  no 
spraying  ever  being  done  in  these  parts.  At  the  Russell 
peach  orchard  at  Normal,  close  to  Lincoln,  which  contains 
150  acres,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  picked  25,000 
bushels  this  season.  The  early  peaches  here  were  sold  for 
75  cents  a  bushel  in  the  orchards.  Not  as  many  dairy 
cows  are  in  evidence  as  farther  West.  Butter  is  very  hard 
to  get,  and  when  we  do  get  any  it  is  not  good.  Cream  Is 
shipped  to  the  big  creameries.  Not  many  cattle  will  be 
fed  this  year,  as  corn  is  a  poor  crop  and  so  high  in 
price.  Prices  are  as  follows;  Hogs,  $6 ;  corn,  65  cents; 
wheat,  78  cents ;  oats,  40  cents.  f.  c.  j. 

Johnson  Co.,  Neb. 

The  fruit  generally  throughout  this  section  is  looking 
unusually  well,  of  good  size  and  smooth.  The  ape-c  crop 
I  place  at  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  10  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  grown  in  this  section  ;  other  varieties 
of  pears  are  all  good,  except  the  Duchess,  which  are  not 
going  to  be  over  25  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  crop  of  Craw¬ 
ford  peaches  is  very  light  throughout  this  section  ;  Elberta 
a  full  crop.  Grapes  also  are  looking  very  fine.  The  hay 
crop  has  been  pretty  light,  especially  in  old  meadows.  Oats 
are  unusually  heavy.  Corn  is  now  looking  well,  but  needs 
another  month  of  good  weather.  This  is  not  much  of  a 
potato  section ;  probably  not  over  10  or  15  cars  shipped 
out.  of  here  any  year.  b.  j.  case. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Though  some  nearby  localities  have  been  fairly  sup¬ 
plied  with  rain  much  of  the  country  in  northern  Dutchess 
and  southern  Columbia  counties  is  suffering  from  pro¬ 
longed  drought.  Our  earlier  growing  season  was  ideal, 
and  line  crops  of  hay  and  oats  were  harvested.  Rye  was 
good,  and  corn  and  potatoes  were  thriving  until  recently. 
Potatoes  succumbed  to  an  unusual  attack  of  the  flea 
beetle,  which  with  the  dry  weather  will  make  the  crop 
the  lightest  in  years;  in  my  opinion  the  smallest  crop 
since  the  year  the  Colorado  beetle  came,  32  years  ago. 
Corn  in  many  fields  is  now  literally  drying  up,  and  is  only 


safe  in  the  strpng  soils  where  good  cultivation  has  been 
given.  Buekwheat  must  be  a  failure  unless  rain  comes  im¬ 
mediately.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  looking  badly. 
Apple  orchards  under  good  care  are  unusually  fine  in 
foliage  and  growth.  The  trees  got  a  fine  start  in  the 
early  Summer.  We  have  no  San  Jose  scale  as  yet.  As  to 
the  apple  crop,  it  is  very  light,  30  to  35  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  is  about  the  right  estimate  for  this  year.  To 
what  this  failure  is  due  it  is  hard  to  decide  as  there 
seemed  to  be  good  prospects  at  blossoming  time.  The 
pear  crop  is  very  fine  and  may  exceed  100  per  cent. 
Grapes  a  full  crop  and  fine  quality.  w.  s.  t. 

Upper  Red  Ilook,  N.  Y. 

While  the  South  has  some  advantages  over  the  North, 
they  have  many  disadvantages  as  well.  The  city  schools 
are  generally  all  right,  but  it  is  different  in  the  country  ; 
from  three  to  six  months  school  is  all  you  can  figure  on, 
and  children  often  live  from  two  to  five  miles  from 
school  house.  The  school  houses  are  generally  poor,  and 
the  roads  are  generally  very  poor.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  chills  and  fever  all  through  the  South,  and  doctors 
know  how  to  ask  a  big  price.  Oats  are  raised  some  here, 
but  they  are  fed  out  without,  thrashing,  as  there  are  no 
thrashing  machines.  Some  sections  have  stock  laws,  but 
generally  stock  runs  at  large  and  people  have  very  little 
manure  to  put  on  the  land.  They  cannot  see  the  benefit 
they  would  get  by  keeping  their  stock  on  their  own  land. 
Crops  are  looking  very  well  around  here,  and  cotton  will 
be  a  good  fair  crop.  Chickens  do  well  here,  but  few 
grow  their  own  feed.  f.  a.  s. 

Arkansas. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Society  of  American  Flor¬ 
ists  opened  its  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y„  August  .18.  'flic  following  officers  were 
elected ;  President,  J.  A.  Valentine,  Denver,  Col.  ;  vice- 
president,  E.  G.  Gillett,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  secretary,  W.  N. 
Rudd,  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  treasurer,  II.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Mr.  Beatty  has  been  treasurer  since  the  first  formation  of 
the  society.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  16  and  17.  At  the  same  place  and 
beginning  November  17  will  be  held  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  anil 
Experiment  Stations. 

At  the  recent  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  :  “The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  assembled  in  annual  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  have  learned  with  gratification  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  by  President  Roosevelt  upon  L.  II.  Bailey,  Director 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  by 
appointing  him  chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  rural  life;  therefore,  he  it  resolved,  that 
we,  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  urge  Director  Bailey  to  accept  this  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  good  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  and  be  it  resolved,  that  we  assure  him 
of  our  absolute  confidence  and  hearty  support.” 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  in  Berlin  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  Europe  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  veterinary  colleges,  made  with  a  view  of 
gleaning  ideas  for  the  veterinary  colleges  which  the 
University  of  Illinois  hopes  to  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chicago  stock  yards  district,  and  for  which  Prof.  James 
expects  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  at  least  $100,00(1 
will  be  made.  America,  Prof.  James  points  out,  has  not 
a  little  to  catch  up  in  the  matter  of  veterinary  science, 
in  which  Germany,  he  thinks,  takes  the  leading  rank. 
What  gave  stimulus  to  veterinary  science  in  Germany, 
the  professor  adds,  was  the  passing  of  the  compulsory 
meat  inspection  act,  which  required  that  every  meat  in¬ 
spector  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  veterinary  college.  This 
not  only  produced  an  enormous  Increase  In  the  attendance 
at  the  schools,  but  called  for  a  simultaneous  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  laboratory  equipment  and  teaching  staffs. 
The  veterinary  college  at  Hanover  alone  spends  a  larger 
sum  annually  than  the  veterinary  colleges  throughout 
Great  Britain. 

Col.  Milton  Young,  of  Lexington,  Ivy.,  has  sold  to  It.  A. 
and  W.  S.  Beasle,  of  Lancaster,  the  l'&mous  McGrathiana 
stock  farm  for  $150  an  acre  for  the  original  McGrath 
tract,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  and  $125  for  the 
remainder,  making  a  total  of  about  $100,000.  The  farm 
will  be  converted  into  a  cattle  farm  after  being  for  50 
years  one  of  America’s  foremost  thoroughbred  breeding 
establishments.  McGrathiana  was  the  home  of  Aristides, 
Tom  Bowling,  Hanover  and  hundreds  of  noted  horses.  The 
disposal  of  the  farm  by  Colonel  Young  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  anti-betting  legislation  in  New  York  and 
Louisiana.  Colonel  Young  was  heavily  in  debt  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  realize  on  his  thoroughbred 
yearlings  this  year  he  was  obliged  to  close  out  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  is  sending  his  entire  crop  of  yearlings  to 
Sheepshcad  Bay  to  be  sold,  and  all  the  older  stock  will 
be  sold  on  the  premises  on  October  1. 


VIRGINIA  NOTES. — There  are  very  few  sheep  raised 
about  here  now  ;  several  years  ago  there  were  some  small 
flocks  of  from  20  to  40,  but  there  was  very  little  attention 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  little  or  no  care  taken  of  them. 
As  far  as  I  know  they  did  well  for  the  care  that,  was 
given  them,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  people  have 
stopped  raising  them.  This  is  naturally  a  fine  fruit  coun¬ 
try,  but  of  recent  years  the  people  have  nearly  all  given 
it  up  on  account  of  insects  and  scale.  They  claim  the 
expense  of  spraying  will  not  justify  them  in  raising  it. 
The  farmers  are  generally  confining  themselves  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  crops  are  good  for 
this  section.  One  or  two  are  paying  some  attention  to  beef 
cattle.  a.  n.  w. 

Bradford  Co.,  Va. 


POTATO  GROWERS 

You  can  harvest  your  crop  cheaper — 
this  means  more  profit  on  your  crop — 
easier — this  means  less  labor — with  a 

CHAMPION 
POTATO 
DIGGER 


than  in  any  other  way.  It  gets  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  without  bruising  and  requires  less  horse 
power  than  any  machine  doing  equal  work. 
The  CHAMPION  will  pay  for  itself  every 
season  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  potatoes. 

Let  us  send  yon  our  catalog  telling  all  about 
the  digger— it  is  free. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

175  Chicago  Avenue,  Hummond,  Ind. 


Q|~|  FOR 
90  THIS 


Write  for  Free 
Furniture  Ca  taloguo 


OAK  BEDROOM  SUITE 

nd  return  this  ad,  and  we  will  send  you  this  handsome 
Suite,  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  you 
iltes  that  sell  everywhere  at  $25.00,  strictly  well  made  and 
finished,  and  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
In  every  particular,  or  if  you  have  not  made 
a  great  saving  in  price,  you  may  return  it  to  us 
at  our  expense  and  we  will  promptly  return 
vour  $14.90,  Including  what  you  paid  for 
freight.  Weight,  300  pounds.  Securely  [lacked 
and  shipped  from  either  northern  or  southern 
factory,  nearest  your  home,  so  that  the  freight 
charges  will  be  very  little,  nothing  compared 
to  what  you  will  save  In  price. 

MADE  OF  SELECTED  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  SEASONED  AND  KILN 

DRIED  OAK  higli  gloss  golden  finish. 

umi-u  u«r\,  Bed  inches  high,  54 

Inches  wide.  Dresser  measures  19  by  40 
Inches  and  has  a  double  deck  shaped  top  with 
rounded  edges  and  comers;  full  panel  ends 
and  back:  swell  front  top  drawers:  French 
beveled  plate  mirror.  20  by  24  inches.  Note 
the  ornamental  carvings  on  bed  and  dresser. 
Wash  stand  has  a  double  top  with  small  top 
drawer  to  match  dresser.  Fitted  with  locks, 
cast  brass  handles  and  casters.  Drawers 
Every  detail  first  class  throughout,  $14.90  is  a  special  cut  price.  We  have 


perfect  fitting  and  smooth  running.  _ _ _ 

°J*ly_“,000  of  these  suites  to  sell  at  this  special  prtce  to  advertise  this  department.  We  advice  that  you  order  at.  once. 
GREAT  FURNITL1RF  RARHAINI*!  In  our  special  free  Furniture  Catalogue  we  show  pictures  and  descrip- 
.  ,  ,  lunc.  DnllUnini,  tions  of  everything  we  sell  in  furniture  of  every  description.  If  you 

don  t  order  this  bedroom  suite  Immediately  and  you  are  Interested  In  anything  In  furniture,  don't  fall  to  write  us  a  letter 
or  a  postal  and  say,  “Send  me  your  new  Furniture  Catalogue  and  till  your  latest  offers.”  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
money  wo  tan  save  you.  We  have  arrangements  with  different  furniture  factories,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  so  that  we 
can  make  shipment  promptly  and  from  a  |x>int  near  you  and  thus  make  the  freight  charges  very  low.  If  you  expect  to 
Duy  anything  lu  furniture,  don’t  fall  to  write  at  once  for  our  new  Furniture  Catalogue,  and  see  wtiat  we  can  offer  you. 

Address  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO„  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  “O’*.  It  tells  all  about  it. 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Streel  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


SASH 


FOR 

HOTBEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


tro2 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

NAZARETII. 

Build  ye  no  churches  to  My  praise, 

Lift  not  the  lofty  fane, 

No  clouds  of  smothering  Incense  raise 
My  honor  to  maintain. 

Within  man’s  heart  the  house  of  prayer 
Reared  by  a  Father’s  hands, 

Ami  open  to  the  healthful  air, 

A  wind-swept  altar  stands. 

But  would  ye  build  a  house  on  earth 
In  which  I  love  to  dwell, 

Where  thoughts  that  own  a  heavenly  birth 
Like  'music  rise  and  swell. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Seek  not  My  blessing  to  secure 
With  steeple  or  with  dome. 

Build  ye  the  cottage  of  the  poor, — 

God's  temple  Is  the  home. 

— E.  D.  Stone  in  London  Spectator. 

• 

A  separate  skirt  of  white  Persian 
lawn  is  excellent  for  wear  with  thin 
waists  in  warm  weather,  and  we  have 
seen  a  good  many  of  them  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  some  pleated  and  some  nine  or 
eleven-gored,  trimmed  with  bands. 
This  is  much  easier  to  launder  than 
linen  or  pique,  easy  to  make  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Of  course  such  a  skirt  should 
only  be  worn  with  waists  of  lawn, 
dimity  or  batiste,  not  with  tailored 
waists  of  heavy  material. 

A  quaint  idea  for  wear  witli  a  very 
sheer  waist  is  ribbon  sleeve  links. 
Narrow  satin  ribbon  is  used,  twisted 
into  a  tight  flower  rosette.  Three 
strands  of  ribbon  are  braided  into  a 
tight  plait,  and  a  section  of  this  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  has  a  rosette 
on  each  end.  The  rosettes  must  be 
stiff  enough  to  slip  through  the  wide 
button-holes  of  the  cuffs.  These  ribbon 
links  have  a  very  pretty  effect  with  lace 
turn-back  cuffs  on  a  sheer  waist. 

* 

Round  “Peter  Pan”  collars  of  lace 
and  embroidery  suddenly  came  into 
great  popularity  during  the  hot  Summer 
days.  They  arc  very  pretty  and  cool 
looking,  especially  with  a  thin  shirt¬ 
waist  dress,  hut  are  not  in  keeping  with 
a  plain  tailored  waist  of  heavy  material. 
When  made  of  thin  lace,  as  many  of 
them  are,  they  are  quite  easily  crum¬ 
pled.  Simply  made  waists  of  sheer 
crossbar,  buttoned  down  the  front,  have 
these  turn-down  lace  collars  attached, 
and  turn-back  cuffs  to  match ;  this 
style  was  shown  by  one  of  the  firms 
making  a  specialty  of  exclusive  models. 
* 

One  of  the  new  linen  skirts  is  a 
gored  circular  model  buttoning  straight 
down  the  front,  with  pockets  let  in 
diagonally  on  both  sides  just  in  front 
of  the  hips,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
hip  curve.  The  deep  hem  is  put  in  by 
hand,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  taken  out 
and  readjusted,  if  necessary  after  laun¬ 
dering.  This  is  a  good  plan  to  follow 
with  all  wash  skirts.  The  regular  cir¬ 
cular  skirts  arc  often  quite  troublesome, 
because  they  insist  upon  sagging  down 
in  places,  and  for  washing  materials 
we  always  think  a  gored  skirt  prefer¬ 
able.  Where  there  are  many  gores  the 
flowing  effect  of  the  circular  skirt  is 
produced  without  much  trouble. 

♦ 

Late  Summer  is  the  mushroom  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  try  to  cook  these  delicious 
fungi,  fresh  from  the  pasture,  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  are  excellent 
with  veal  loaf.  Run  two  pounds  of 
veal  through  the  chopper  twice  with 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  pork.  Soften  one 
cup  of  stale  bread  in  milk  and  add  to 
the  meat  with  half  a  cup  of  chopped 
mushrooms,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
a  little  grated  rind,  half  a  saltspoon  of 
nutmeg,  and  salt  and  pepper.  Add  two 
beaten  eggs  and  when  thoroughly  mixed 
shape  into  a  long  roll  and  place  in  a 
shallow  pan.  Dredge  with  flour,  pour 
around  it  a  cupful  of  liquid  made  by 
stewing  a  few  mushrooms  with  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  seasoning  with 
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butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Baste  with 
this,  and  cook  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  then  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  add  any  remaining 
mushrooms,  chopped.  Let  the  gravy 
thicken,  and  then  serve.  If  mushrooms 
are  not  desired,  the  same  veal  loaf  is 
very  nice  with  stewed  tomatoes  used 
to  make  the  gravy. 

* 

Advance  rumors  about  next  season’s 
hats  assert  that  they  will  follow  Gains¬ 
borough  and  .Rembrandt  models,  and 
will  be  larger  and  more  heavily  trimmed 
than  the  “Merry  Widow”  ever  dared  to 
be.  Fancy  feathers  are  to  be  very 
popular  as  trimming,  and  broad  ban¬ 
deaus  of  wings,  quills  and  short  feath¬ 
ers,  after  the  style  of  Indian  war  bon¬ 
nets  and  other  barbarian  head-dresses, 
are  threatened.  Ostrich  tips  arc  also 
to  be  used  very  largely,  standing  up 
all  around  the  crown.  This  will  glad¬ 
den  the  South  African  ostrich  farmers, 
who  have  suffered  from  the  use  of  other 
feathers.  Paris  is  using  aigrettes  in 
great  quantities,  more  than  $100  worth 
of  aigrettes  often  appearing  on  one  hat. 
“For  twenty  years,”  say  “The  Irish 
Draper,”  “Queen  Alexandra  has  waged 
unceasing  warfare  against  the  use  of 
osprey  feathers  (aigrettes)  ;  but  the  de¬ 
crees  of  fashion  have  proved  stronger 
than  those  of  royalty,  and  there  was  no 
diminution  in  the  sale  of  either  osprey 
plumes  or  bird  of  paradise  skins  in 
1907.”  The  total  of  osprey  packages  at 
the  London  feather  sales  in  1907  was 
2,337,  against  1868  for  the  year  before. 


Scraps  of  Various  Sorts. 

ii. 

When  Lyman  remarked  that  there 
was  no  time  better  than  the  present,  Pet 
suddenly  left  the  room. 

“Now,  Lyman  Ithamar !  No  time  like 
the  present !”  Pet  had  come  back  bring¬ 
ing  an  empty  coffee  can  and  the  can 
opener,  a  nail  and  a  hammer.  With 
these  she  confronted  her  brother  and 
explained:  “You  said,  when  I  read 
that  about  making  a  feed  hopper  for  my 
chickens,  that  you  would  fix  one  for  me, 
and  now  the  season  is  almost  over  and 
we  shall  forget  which  of  the  farm 
papers  it  was  in  and  how  it  was  made.” 

Lyman  took  the  tools,  hut  groaned 
as  he  shut  his  book.  “Never  preach 
and  maybe  you’ll  not  be  asked  to  prac¬ 
tice.  It  said  ‘file’  an  opening  one  inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  can.” 

“But  you  said  a  can  opener  would  cut 
the  slit,  and  if  the  edge  was  rough  I 
could  put  the  can  over  a  hitching  post 
or  something  and  hammer  down  the 
burr.  That  is  what  you  said.” 

As  they  talked  Lyman  was  cutting  a 
slit  nearly  three  inches  long  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  can.  He  then 
pressed  in  the  tin  above  this  opening, 
bending  it  as  far  back  as  possible.  This 
left  a  space  from  which  chicks  might 
peck  out  tht  cracked  corn  or  whatever 
the  can  was  filled  with,  and  we  saw 
at  once  that  a  useless  article  had  been 
transformed  into  something  sure  to  be 
valuable  for  feeding  small  chickens,  who 
are  sure  to  run  over  and  scatter  the 
fine  dry  feed  which  ought  to  he  kept 
by  them  all  the  time.  I  should  say 
that  the  can  would  need  a  stone  on  its 
top  to  hold  it  from  overturning,  and 
that  by  having  several  such  feed  cans 
filled  each  morning  one  might  lie  saved 
a  good  deal  of  bother  running  out  to 
carry  fresh  food  supplies. 

Bessie’s  work  of  making  desk  com¬ 
partments  out  of  cigar  boxes  was  not  to 
be  finished  in  a  single  evening,  but  they 
seemed  worth  making,  since  she  is  a 
person  always  accumulating  things  and 
having  many  schemes  on  hand.  I  have 
noticed  that  such  people  arc  never  dull 
or  discontented.  Rainy  days  or  times 
when  ihere  is  no  company  or  chance  to 
go  away  are  to  them  but  welcome  op¬ 
portunities.  They  can  maybe  do  some 
of  the  many  things  planned  and  waiting. 

“You  won’t  need  the  covers,  or  yes, 
it  does  need  one  on  the  end  of  the 


row.”  Pet  was  placing  the  boxes  on 
edge  side  by  side  to  give  them  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  desk  pigeon-holes. 

“How  will  you  nail  the  boxes  to  one 
another?” 

“Cut  the  heads  off  tiny  wire  nails  and 
they  will  drive  both  ways  if  you  make 
holes  with  a  fine  bradawl  first.  I  think 
I  shall  make  them  in  sets  of  three.  Out 
of  the  covers  I  can  make  an  extra  top, 
letting  the  grain  of  the  wood  run  across 
the  three  boxes.  This  will  make  all  firm 
and  neat,  but  a  few  of  the  headless 
nails  will  be  needed  to'  hold  the  thin 
wood  from  warping  or  sagging.” 

“It  shows  nail  holes  where  you  have 
pulled  off  the  ends  of  the  boxes  to  make 
the  open  ends  of  the  pigeon-holes.” 

“Yes,  I  see  it  does,  and  I  mean  to 
saw  off  the  end  of  each  box  a  little. 
It  is  lucky  I  have  a  fine  saw.  If  I  had 
not  I  must  wink  at  the  nail  holes,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  if  I  were  a  little  more  of  a 
mechanic  I  might  cut  the  divisions  in 
a  graceful  shape  and  make  them  almost 
as  nice  as  those  in  the  desk.” 

“If  I  were  you,”  suggested  Pet,  “I 
should  use  one  compartment  to  hold 
cord,  such  as  you  need  for  tying  up 
packages  for  the  mail.  I  have  a  boxful 
of  Christmas  pasters  and  red  ribbons, 
and  I  can  keep  that  there  too.  And 
do  let  me  use  another  space  for  my 
picture  post-cards  till  I  can  get  another 
album.” 

“Why  do  you  not  systematize  your 
post-cards?”  I  asked.  “Buy  several 
small  albums  and  arrange  them  by  sub¬ 
jects,  putting  the  foreign  views  by 
themselves,  those  from  beyond  the 
Rockies  in  another  book,  and  home 
views  in  a  third.  Little  folks  like  the 
Easter  and  Christmas  and  Valentine 
cards  best,  and  the  funny  subjects  arc 
all  some  people  will  take  an  interest  in.” 

“Perhaps  Pet  and  I  will  put  ours  to¬ 
gether  in  that  way,”  agreed  Bessie,  and 
gave  me  a  suggestion  in  return  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Why  not  ask  the  chief  cook  to 
repeat  that  receipt  for  apple  sauce  fruit 
cake?  Some  readers  would  have  missed 
reading  it,  and  others  will  be  new  to 
the  paper,  and  I  doubt  if  many  would 
have  had  canned  apple  sauce  at  the  time 
it  was  printed,  and  so  have  been  able 
to  try  it  then.  Red  Astrachans  will  be 
gone  before  it  can  get  into  print,  but 
any  other  spicy  apples  will  do,  and  if 
all  the  Rural  boys  are  as  fond  of  it  as 
Lyman  is,  people  will  want  to  can  plenty 
of  apple  sauce.  And  just  mention  that 
you  need  not  pare  the  apples.  After 
they  arc  wiped  and  quartered  and  cored 
they  are  perfectly  clean  and  the  colander 
takes  out  the  skins.”  r.  ithamar. 

Sumach  Jelly. 

I  nm  told  that  a  delicious  jelly  can  ho 
made  from  the  berries  of  sumach.  If  you 
can  give  Instructions  for  making  same, 
proper  time  to  gather  berries,  etc.,  you 
will  do  me  and  doubtless  many  other 
readers  a  great  kindness.  If  you  do  not 
know  how,  put  the  query  to  your  renders, 
and  the  information  will  be  forthcoming. 

CONNECTICUT  READER. 

Who  can  give  us  the  required  infor¬ 
mation?  We  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  jelly;  the  idea  is  entirely  new  to  us. 

Never  Failing  Shortcake  or  Pud¬ 
ding. — Sift  two  teaspoon  fills  of  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt  into  two 
cups  of  flour.  Stir  with  one  cup  of 
sweet  cream.  Bake  in  gem  tins;  this  is 
sufficient  for  eight  biscuits,  and  in  flat 
tins  for  fruit  shortcake.  For  pudding, 
steam  in  three  buttered  cups,  with  fruit 
in  the  center,  for  one  hour.  M.  T.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Paint  Test? 


Do  not  paint  until  you  know  fe 
about  the  materials  your  painter  u 
intends  to  use.  We  have  been  I 


offering  for  several  months,  a  sure 
test  by  which  the  purity  of  White 
Lead  may  be  established. 

Thousands  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  our  offer  and  are  now  | 
in  a  position  to  know  what  they 
are  about  when  they  spend  their  |7 
paint  money. 


We  continue  the  opportunity  this 
month.  White  Lead  bearing  our 
trademark'  ‘the  Dutch  Boy  Painter" 
is  guar- 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Hatch  Hoy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  only  pur 
lty  l>ut  full  weight  of  White 
Load.  Our  nuokageH  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White.  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


anteed 
pure. 

It  will 
stand 
the 

severest 
test. 

That  is  why  we  promise  blow¬ 
pipe  and  instructions  for  using  it, 
together  with  book  on  painting 
— all  free.  Ask  for  Test 
Equipment  8 

National  Lead  Company 

In  t chi  rhever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  nearest  your 

Now  York,  Hoston,  Buffalo, 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 

Ht.  Lou  in,  Philadelphia,  (John 
T.  Lewie  A;  Hro».  Go.  I, Pittsburgh 
(Natlonul  Loud  tt  Oil  Uo.) 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

ToIIh  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  (minis 
fading,  chalking  anil  peeling.  Valuable  information 
freo  to  you.  with  Rnmple  Color  Curds.  Writs  ms.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  monsy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“the  Old  reliable 


THERE  ARB  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD’’ 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  "  D I  ETZ  ” 
made  is  v  RE.  DIETZ  COM  PAN  Y  n.wiork 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  In  the  W orld 
Establish  up  1H40 

P  I  O  N  E  E  R  3  AND  LEADERS _ __ 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees.  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vita?  Hedging. 
Cherry  Troon  a  Specialty.  Tiikeb  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  gave  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  toll  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1  oos. 


THR  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Canning  Tomatoes  Whole. 

Hothouse  tomatoes — that  was  my 
first  thought,  after  tasting  the  salad 
served  at  Cousin  Carrie’s  tahle  one  day 
last  March.  Beside  each  plate  was  a 
small  dish  on  which  rested  a  tomato, 
simply  peeled  and  seasoned  with  a 
French  dressing.  I  sat  facing  the  win¬ 
dow  and  I  needed  the  evidence  of  the 
snowy  landscape  outside  to  convince  me 
that,  the  seasons  were  not  turned  about 
and  that  Cousin  Carrie  had  not  gath¬ 
ered  those  tomatoes  fresh  from  her  little 
garden.  Now,  my  relative’s  purse  is 
not  more  plethoric  than  my  own,  and  I 
cannot  afford  hothouse  vegetables  in 
March;  how,  then,  could  she?  I  begged 
for  an  explanation  and  learned  that  the 
salad  was  made  of  tomatoes  canned  the 
previous  August.  Carrie  good  natur- 
cdly  detailed  for  my  benefit  just  how 
they  were  prepared  and  I  pass  on  the 
directions  to  any  others  who  may  wish 
to  enjoy  the  novel  experience  of  eating 
tomato  salad  in  Winter. 

“Put  up  your  pencil,”  laughed  the 
little  matron  as  I  took  out  my  memor¬ 
andum  to  note  down  her  words.  “The 
recipe  is  simple  enough  for  a  child  to 
follow,  though  they  do  say  that  the 
simplest  way  is  always  the  best.  First, 
peel  the  tomatoes  by  pouring  hot  water 
over  them.  Have  a  sufficient  number  of 
wide-mouthed  glass  cans  and  pack  in 
the  fruit  closely  without  jamming  it. 
Don’t  fill  the  jars  too  full;  leave  a  space 
at  the  top  for  the  expansion  and  sub¬ 
sequent  shrinkage  of  the  contents.” 

“Any  salt?”  I  queried,  as  Carrie 
paused  for  breath. 

"Just  as  you  prefer,”  was  the  answer. 
“I  use  a  little  because  the  seasoning 
works  into  the  tomatoes  and  flavors 
them  throughout,  but  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste.  Now  wrap  each  can  in  a 
cloth,  wrung  from  hot  water,  and  fill  it 
with  boiling  water  from  the  tea-kettle. 
Seal  them  up  tightly  and  place  in  a 


6082  Boy’s  Russian  Blouse  Suit, 

4  lo  d  years. 

kettle  or  other  deep  receptacle  filled 
with  hot  water.  Cover  all  closely  and 
let  stand  until  cool.  That’s  all  except 
to)  store  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place  such 
as  one  uses  for  canned  fruit.” 

“Of  course,”  Carrie  concluded,  “the 
tomatoes  may  be  used  in  20  delicious 
ways  besides  salad.  I  select  perfect, 
medium-sized  fruit  that  is  not  over¬ 
ripe.  By  observing  this  precaution, 
there  is  no  more  risk  about  the  process 
than  in  the  similar  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  berries  by  covering  them  in  the 
cans  with  hot  syrup,  and  afterwards 
placing  the  cans  in  hot  water.  Besides, 
who  wouldn’t  risk  losing  a  can  or  two 
for  the  sake  of  having  tomato  salad  in 
Winter?” 

And  I  agreed  with  her.  I  hope  others 
will  try  the  plan.  m.  e.  coi.egrove. 


Peach  Desserts. 

Peach  Cobbler. — Peel  and  slice 
peaches  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a 
pudding  dish  thickly.  Sprinkle  them 
with  sugar  and  dot  with  butter.  Make 
a  rich  biscuit  paste  of  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  tablespoon  ful  of  butter,  one 
and  one-half  teaspoon  fuls  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  ot  salt  and 
about  one-half  cupful  of  cold  water,  or 
enough  to  make  a  paste  that  can  be 
rolled.  Cover  the  peaches  with  the 
paste  and  bake.  When  the  cobbler 
comes  from  the  oven  turn  it  bottom  up- 


Misses’  Coat,  14  and  16  Year*, 
ward  on  a  plate,  heap  it  with  whipped 
cream  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  If  two 
crusts  are  preferred  line  the  dish  with 
the  paste  and  before  putting  in  the 
peaches  brush  it  with  egg  and  cover 
with  bread  crumbs.  This  prevents  the 
crust  from  becoming  juice  soaked  and 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  all  custard  and 
fruit  pics.  Serve  with  cream  or  a  but¬ 
ter  sauce. 

Peach  Compote. — Peel  the  peaches, 
six  or  eight,  or  more,  if  desired.  Cut 
in  halves  and  boil  them  till  tender  in  a 
syrup  of  good  consistency,  and  having 
in  it  just  a  dash  of  nutmeg.  Have  a 
cupful  of  rice  washed  and  boiled  in 
milk,  with  salt  and  a  very  little  butter  in 
it.  Make  a  border  of  this  rice  on  a 
dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with  the  peaches, 
pouring  over  all  the  syrup  in  which  they 
arc  cooked.  Serve  with  cream. 

Peach  Charlotte. — Take  any  number 
of  peaches  you  may  desire  to  use,  peel 
them  and  cut  into  slices  and  let  them 
cook  over  a  brisk  fire  with  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  a  coffee  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoon  ful  of  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon  (to  a  quart  of  slices)  until  like 
marmalade;  cut  thin  slices  of  bread,  dip 
them  in  butter,  and  with  them  line  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  tin  pudding  dish; 
fill  the  centre  of  the  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  peaches  and  bread;  having 
bread  for  the  last  layer.  Bake  until 
the  outside  is  a  nice  brown,  and  turn 
it  out  upon  a  dish.  Serve  cold  with 
plain  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Nougat. — Soak  one  talflespoon- 
fnl  (heaping)  of  gelatin  in  half  cupful 
of  milk.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water  until 
melted,  cool  slightly  and  add  to  a  pint 
of  whipped  cream.  Whip  briskly  and 
then  add  the  stiflly  beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Add  last  a  small  teacup  ful 
of  sugar  and  a  half  pint  of  ripe  peaches 
mashed  to  a  pulp.  Continue  the  beating 
until  the  mixture  shows  no  sign  of  melt¬ 
ing.  Place  directlv  upon  ice  at  once. 
It  can  be  served  with  sliced  peaches 
around  the  nougat. 

Peach  Quirles. — Wet  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  corn  starch  with  a  little  cold 
water,  then  pour  over  it,  stirring  hard, 
one  cupful  of  boiling  milk,  add  a  deli¬ 
cate  pinch  of  salt,  tablespoon  ful  sugar, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Cook 
until  it  thickens,  remove  from  fire  and 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Butter  little  molds  or  cups,  put 
some  of  the  mixture  in,  gently  pressing 
against  sides  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow, 
in  which  place  half  a  peach  (pared  and 
pitted),  fill  with  the  mixture;  let  cool 
and  serve  with  cream. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  little  Russian  suit  is  shown 
in  No.  6082.  The  suit  is  made  with 
the  blouse  and  trousers.  The  blouse  is 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  finished  with  the  big 
sailor  collar  and  is  closed  in  double- 
breasted  style.  The  shield  is  buttoned 
into  place  beneath  the  collar  and  closed 
at  the  back  while  the  sleeves  arc  tucked 
at  their  lower  edges.  The  trousers  arc 
made  simply  with  front  and  back  por¬ 
tions,  joined  to  waistbands  that  can  be 
buttoned  to  the  under-waist.  'Flic  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (0  years)  is  -}4  yards  24,  4'/h  yards 
32  or  yards  44  inches  wide  with  ll/& 
yards  27  for  collar  and  belt.  The  pat¬ 
tern  6082  is  cut  in  siz.es  for  boys  of  4, 
6  and  8  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  coat  No.  6085,  with  the  skirt  fol¬ 
lowing,  would  make  a  smart  little  suit 
in  serge  or  similar  material  for  Fall 
wear,  while  equally  suitable  for  linen, 
poplinette,  or  other  heavy  wash  mate¬ 
rials.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts, 
side- fronts,  backs  and  side-backs,  the 
many  seams  meaning  becoming  lines  as 
well  as  easy  lit.  The  pockets  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  side- fronts  and  all  the 
edges  are  finished  with  machine  stitch¬ 
ing.  The  collar  is  oddly  shaped  and 
can  be  made  either  of  contrasting  mate¬ 
rial  or  to  match  the  coat  as  liked. 
Rolled  over  citlTs  finish  the  long  sleeves, 
stitched  bands  those  of  three-quarter 
length.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  is  4 
yards  27,  2$4  vards  44  or  2  yards  52 
inches  wide  with  yard  of  velvet.  The 
pattern  6085  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  cut  on  the  new  lines  and 
gives  the  fashionable  slender  effect  to 
the  figure,  yet  it  has  width  enough  at 
the  lower  edge  to  mean  comfort  in 
walking.  Tt  can  lie  made  with  habit 
back  or  inverted  plaits  as  liked.  There 
are  five  gores  and  the  front  gore  is 
finished  with  a  hem  at  its  left  edge  and 
buttoned  over  on  to  the  side  gore.  The 
upper  edge  is  attached  to  a  belt.  When 
inverted  plaits  are  used  they  are 
stitched  flat  for  several  inches  below 
the  belt.  For  the  habit  back  the  skirt 
is  cut  off  at  the  back  edges  and  simply 


•080  Misses’  Five  Gored  Skirl; 

14  and  10  Years. 

seamed.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sixteen  year  size  is  6 
yards  24.  5%  yards  32  or  3J4  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6086  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 


Wniax  you  write  advert Igors  mention  Trim 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you'll  gel  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.''  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


£ond  for 
our  hook  lot 
"Tho  Solo 
of  .Stool 
or  bettor  still, 
•on*l  for  tx  pair 
of  Stool  Shorn.  Soo 
monny-boek  and 
gunrnnt.no  olfor  below. 


Yon  will  never  know  how 

Comfortable  your  feet  cun  bo 
until  yon  Imvo  worn  Ht.eel 
shoes.  They  do  not  heat 
«n<l  sweat,  the  feet,  like 
rubber  hoots — but  are  dry. 

Warm  nnd  clean  from 
morning  till  night  in 
tho  worst  weathers, 
tight  in  weight,  but  ho  - 
strong  that  they  can. 

never  twist  or  warn  out.  o. _ 

**  leather  Himes  do.  A  ml  heat  of  nil.  Steel  Shoos 

ut  eaEt^m  to  XI?)  Unit  they  will  save  you 

cib  leuBb  So.UU  to  $10.00  every  year  in  ahoe  money. 

Save  Doctors’  Biiis 

flteol  Shoos  give  Absolute  protection  niminst  colrtfl 
rheumatism.  stillness  and  nil  other  discern f orts  ami 
diseases  caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  After  a  lull  year  ot' 
daily  wear  they  will  still  Ixi  clean  nnd  odorless.  Tho 
reason  is  that  inside  tho  shoes  is  a  splendid,  thick,  hair 
blo-m1"'-1,1  n°t  <'n‘>;  prevents  all  of  tho  jars  of  Walk: 
few  ift  ikt'  nLK°.'  t“°  Inspiration  and  foot  odors. 
Jtvory  night  this  hair  cushion  cun  bo  taken  out  nnd 
easily  eloiinsed  and  dried.  Steel  Shoes  are  easily  slipped 
on  or  off  when  leaving  or  entering  tho  house.  They  are 
restful,  healt  h  ful  and  comfortable  from  tho  first 
mlnu to  you  try  them  on.  ami  put  an  absolute  end  to 

fiasa.  *-»«  ■■ 

Cheaper  Than  Leather  Shoes 

Steel  Shoes,  with  uppers  six  Inches  high  at  S2.G0  a  nair 
are  better  than  the  best,  all-leather  ST 50  shoes.  Steel 
Shoes  with  uppers  nine  inches  high  at  SXfiO  nor  pair  aro 
hotter  thiin  tne  biwt  ail -loath or  »ho oh  rrHamlfw  of  confc 

llZ  irS'u‘-,,Hfc  V-mll  '“rt.Vf  tho  eeiml 

omy  of  Steel  Shoos.  Ihoy  will  outwear  from  three  to 
six  pairs  of  leather  shoos,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  saving 
in  doctors  ,""1  medicine  lulls  that  is  bound  to  result 
from  hiivinu  your  foot  always  wurm,  dry  and  chum. 

Guaranteed  for  a  Full  Year 

Wo  can  easily  guarantee  Steel  ShoeH  for  a  full  year  of 
satisfactory  evory-duy  wear.  The  soles  and  an  inch 
nbovo  the  soles  nro  made  <>r  special  tine  steel  thin  and 
light,  Imt.  extra  strong  stamped  out  of  ono  piece,  with- 
°ut  joint  or  seam.  The  uppers  are  mado  of  the  finest 
pliable  waterproof  leather  wo  can  Imv.  Andthnbot- 
toms  of  the  soles  are  Htmldod  with  steel  rivets  ensuring 
an  absolutely  safe  footing  in  even  tho  most  slippery 
going.  Sizes  6  to  12.  1  v  * 

Money  Back  Sf  Not  Satisfied 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes,  for  wo  will  refund  your  money  promptly  and 
without  quibble  If  you  are  notsiiilsrieil  when  you 
see  the  shoes.  Either  the  S2.G0.  or  the  Sl.fiO  stylo  is  the 
, 1,lt  money  can  buy.  Hut  we  recommend 
trio  ■M.00  i>n i  r  hoomiHO  of  tho  nino-inoh  upporH  which  «ivo 
the  best  protection  and  the  most  satisfaction.  Don't 
.  -I1;!:  wet.  aching  feet— don't  wait,  another 
nay.  Bonn  So. oO  for  9- inch  nhnoH,  r.tato  hIzo  yon  wear 
am  wo  will  whip  you  without  delay  tho  bent,  iiiont  coin- 
rortnhio  workiriK  nhocm  you  overwore. 

Steel  Shoe  Company,  Dep*.  37,  Racine,  WIs. 


AGENTS 


CAN  MAKE  EASILY 

$20.00  fl  WEEK 

by  selling  to  fam¬ 
ilies  our  famous 
TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES,  EXTRACTS,  and 
BAKING  POWDER.  GREAT  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS.  For  lull  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  A  TT  ERICA  IN  TEA  COMPANY, 
I'.  <».  Bo*  «8»,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  LABOR  SAVING  <i»vl<-o 
for  WOMEN  <» 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wriiiK  a  lUthy  mop 
with  your  him  tire  nor  stoop 
ov«r  n  p«ll  of  dirty  water  mid 
Inlmlo  tho  ofleiutlvo  fume*. 

Kvoryono  oxpremusN  tholr  d«- 
IlKht  with  tba  “Ifallaaae.” 

Kvm  y  wringer  gum  unU-M  to 
give  HAtiHfaction. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 


Sam 

Pays 

Well 


The  salaries  paid  by  Uncle  Sam 
to  Civil  Service  employers  cipm  1 
and  exceed  those  paid  In  any  branch 
of  private  commercial  life.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  appointments  are  made 
annually.  To  learn  how  you  can 
secure  a  good  government  posltlc  11 
by  nullifying  at  home  to  pass  an 7 
Civil  Service  Examination,  write 
to-day  for  free  Civil  Service  Hook. 
Intornaltonftl  CorrcMponilrncs  HehoalN, 
liuxlir,*,  Bouillon,  l'a. 


Don't  Throw  it  Aw av 


Does  Your  Granite  Oi'sh 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


-MENDETS 


A  PATENT  PATCH 

that  mends  ull  leaks  in  ail  utunsils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  itewaro,  hot  water  I  mgs. 
etc.  No  Holder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
can  uho  them:  lit  any  surface:  two  million 
in  use.  Bend  forsamplu  pkg.  i0o.  Couplet, 
pkg.  assorted  alz<is,2Sc. 'poet  paid.  Agents  wanted. 
Col  lotto  Mfg.  Co..  Box  yio,  Amsterdam,  M.  Y. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethc  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace St.,Rochcster.N. Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gaa 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


|  Three  fenerations  ol 
Simpsons  bavo  mado 


M 
A 
R 

_  K.  _ 
v.REG.U.S.PAT.0 FF 

EDDYSTO.NL 

PRINTS 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson«Eddystone 
Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fu  uteri  t  anti  muni  beautiful 
iirowu  on  the  market. 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to 
make  dressesof  such  rich,  fast,  and  stylish 
brown  calicoes.  This  beautiful  shade  can¬ 
not  be  moved  by  sunlight,  perspiration,  or 
soap.  1  he  up-to-date  designs  and  splen¬ 
did  quality  of  these  cotton  dress-goods 
give  unequalled  service  and  satisfaction. 

.  Beware  of  aii  Imitatimm  Brown,.  They  arc  not 
ia  »  ***  good."  If  your  dealer  hitra’t  Kkmpnon- 

.r.*?1’*!"  {'’Mt  Iinzrl  Brown,  write  uu  hi,  iiuiuo. 
W«  II  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg  Co  Phila.Pa. 
Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


y, 


704 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BREED  OF  SHEEP  FOR  PROFIT. 

What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  consider  best 
in  I'egard  to  the  wool  clip  and  weight  of 
lambs,  and  which  are  the  best  breeders  that 
do  well  in  this  locality  (Rensselaer  Co.)? 
Some  say  the  large  western  sheep  are  best, 
because  they  give  larger  lambs  and  more 
wool.  H.  D. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  get  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  in  any  one  breed.  Those  that  shear 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  wool 
do  not  produce  the  largest  lamb.  If 
you  have  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  will 
find  detailed  information  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  merits  of  the  different  breeds. 
Of  the  purebreds  or  high  grade  black¬ 
faced  sheep,  doubtless  the  Shropshires 
will  come  as  near  what  you  have  in 
mind  as  any.  They  bring  heavy  lambs 
and  are  good  shearers;  but  they  want 
better  care,  and  more  attention,  than 
the  finer-wool  sheep,  and  do  not  shear 
as  much  wool.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
if  you  will  go  up  into  Washington 
county  about  Cambridge  or  Salem, 
you  will  find  there  sheep  that  will  prove 
profitable  to  you.  For  a  good  many 
years  they  have  been  raising  a  sheep, 
well  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  one 
that  should  be  adapted  to  yours.  The 
foundation  were  fine  wools;  these 
have  been  bred  up,  and  crossed,  until 
they  have  a  line  of  sheep  that  are  good 
bodied,  hardy,  shear  a  medium  wool 
and  a  heavy  fleece,  and  when  crossed 
with  a  ram  of  one  of  the  distinct  mut¬ 
ton  breeds  bring  a  good-sized  lamb  that 
fattens  well.  edward  van  alstyne. 


HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  all 
branches  of  the  sheep  business  seem  to 
be  in  disrepute.  This  is  due  to  various 
reasons,  but  perhaps  the  chief  one  is 
damage  from  dogs.  We  were  bothered 
this  way.  nearly  every  year  until  bells 
were  placed  on  about  half  the  flock. 
This  seems  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 
Probably  the  surest  way  is  to  have 
woven  wire  fences  to  shut  dogs  out.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
ordinary  sheep  business  would  pay  in 
this  locality  where  land  is  so  valuable, 
but  early  lambs  promise  very  well.  The 
first  and  most  important  matter  is  a 
selection  of  breed.  The  Dorsets  are  one 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose;  mainly 
because  they  will  breed  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  are  excellent  milkers, 
and  will  quickly  develop  their  lambs  to 
good  size.  Unless  one  is  used  to  sheep, 
he  would  better  start  with  a  small  flock 
and  work  up.  Good  grades  are  best 
and  will  cost  less  than  pure  bloods, 
though  a  purebred  ram  is  quite  desir¬ 
able. 

An  essential  matter  in  this  business  is 
a  warm  stable,  well  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated.  Movable  partitions  are  handy  in 
lambing  time,  when  new-born  lambs 
with  their  mothers  need  shutting  by 
themselves  for  a  time.  When  lambs  are 
a  week  or  two  old  they  should  have  a 
small  creep  or  space  where  they  can  run 
at  will  and  eat  unmolested.  A  feed 
mixture  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
this  place.  We  consider  a  mixture  of 
ground  oats,  meal  and  bran  very  good, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little 
middlings.  Lambs  may  sometimes  be 
coaxed  to  eat  sooner  by  sprinkling  a 
little  sugar  on  their  feed.  After  the 
lamb  is  born  the  mother  should  be  fed 
a  small  amount  of  grain,  a  mixture 
about  the  same  as  recommended  for  the 
lambs,  which  should  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  she  is  getting  from  V/2  to 
three  pounds  per  day  according  to  her 
appetite.  They  should  be  fed  for  great¬ 
est  production  of  milk,  so  a  balanced 
ration  similar  to  what  we  feed  our  dairy 
cows  might  serve  us  well.  It  is  quite 
desirable  at  this  period  that  the  mothers 
have  clover  hay,  and  some  should  be 
given  the  babies  as  soon  as  they  will 
eat  it.  Roots  of  some  kind,  fed  once  a 
day,  are  an  excellent  thing.  Turnips  or 


the  rukae 

beets  are  very  good.  With  such  treat¬ 
ment  the  lambs  should  reach  a  salable 
size  in  from  six  to  10  weeks,  when  they 
will  bring  from  $8  to  $15  on  the  New 
York  market  during  January,  February 
and  part  of  March.  One  pair  of  twins, 
sold  for  us  last  Spring,  brought  $19. 
Dorsets  have  a  large  percentage  of 
twins. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  also  to  have 
one’s  lambs  come  in  Winter  when  there 
is  more  time  to  attend  them ;  then  when 
the  rush  of  work  comes  in  Spring  the 
lambs  are  out  of  the  way,  and  the  sheep 
can  be  turned  out  to  pasture  without 
further  bother,  provided  the  fences  are 
good.  It  is  quite  essential  to  have  lambs 
dressed  right  for  market  and  shipped 
early  in  the  week.  Appearance  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  price.  The  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  usually  gives  full  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  It 
might  be  said  in  conclusion  that  if  one 
does  not  like  to  take  a  little  extra  pains 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  do  a  little 
so-called  fussing,  he  would  better  stay 
out  of  this  kind  of  sheep  business. 

New  Jersey.  f.  m.  carpenter. 


NEW-YOKKEH 


THE  FEED  AND  THE  COW. 

A  friend  whom  I  met  recently,  who 
reads  The  R.  N.-Y.,  referring  to  those 
poor  dairy  cows  mentioned  on  page  625, 
which  were  fed  $38  worth  and  returned 
$35  worth  from  the  creamery,  said  that 
if  such  cows  had  been  given  $60  worth 
of  feeds  they  might  have  produced  $75 
worth  of  milk.  In  my  judgment  he  has 
exaggerated  the  situation  somewhat; 
yet  he  is  right  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
matter  involved.  It  is  a  very  general 
thing  to  find  that  the  cows  in  herds  of 
the  sort  referred  to  are  underfed,  or 
wrongly  fed.  Were  they  fed  a  better 
ration  the  chances  are  that  a  majority 
of  them  would  at  least  pay  their  way, 
and  many  would  pay  a  profit,  where 
now  the  roughage  is  simply  turned  into 
money  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  proper  feeding,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  must  begin  the  process 
with  the  calf.  A  farmer  stopped  me  in 
town  to-day  to  speak  of  his  feeding. 
He  has  grade  Holsteins,  and  he  figured 
that  he  feeds  over  a  ton  of  grain  feeds 
to  each  cow,  besides  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
hay.  His  ration  cannot  cost  less  than 
$60,  he  says,  but  I  find  that  his  income 
from  the  creamery  is  almost  97$percow. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  do 
so  well.  He  has  gradually,  but  care¬ 
fully,  taken  out  the  poorer  cows  in  his 
herd,  and  has  substituted  better  ones. 
That  is  what  every  dairyman  should 
do.  If  he  had  not  done  that,  he  could 
not  feed  $60  worth  to  a  cow  with  profit, 
although  he  might  feed  $45  or  $50 
worth.  As  noted  in  the  former  note, 
the  change  to  better  cows  should  be 
made  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  but  no  faster.  Good  cows  well 
fed  are  the  ones  that  make  a  profit. 

H.  H.  L. 


Southdown  Sheep  for  Sale 

About  14  Fine  Yearling  Rams 

Having  secured  the  entire  Flock  owned  by  the 
late  John  HobartWarren  of  Attwood  Farm.Hoosick 
Falls.  N.  Y.  Flock  founded  in  1867,  imported  by  Mr. 
Warren  from  the  famous  Flocks  of  Henry  Webb. 
Esq.,  Lord  Walsingham,  Duke  Of  Rutland  and 
others.  A.  GALBRAITH, 

Supt.  for  J.  Pierrepont  Morgan,  Esq., 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Lincoln  and  Hampshire  Down  Sheep;  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

r  If  f  THE  PAPERS 
”11)  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Farmer’s  Pocketbook. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Bos  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


nUID  PAQM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
UnlU  iHnm  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


‘OLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
'  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


KRESO-DIP 


SPRING  "DIPPING 

AND 

Hand  Dressing  All  Stock. 

PUTS  AN  END  TO 

LICE,  TICKS,  MITES, 

FLEAS,  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  ALL 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

Don’t  waste  time  and  money  on  inferior  dips. 
- USE - 


NON-CARBOLIC.  STANOAROIZCD. 

Prepared  in  our  own  laboratories.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  Kreso  Dip.  Write  us  for  free 
booklets  telling  how  to  use  on  all  live  stock. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Memphis:  London,  Eng.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Syduey, 
N.S.W.;St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Bombay,  India; 
Tokio,  Japan;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight- " 
ed  like  a  window,"' 
raise  over  cows’  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering." 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions.  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
Partitions 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan* 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KenUMtj^Oj^lSMfen^tj^FortJltkliisonjJVlSj 
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OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 


A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Clrtul.r.  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  EL  WOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn.N.Y. 


FAD  CAI  C  Registered  RambouiUet  Sheep 
rUll  dflLb  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

CUQnDQlllDCQ— 30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
onnuromnco  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  New  York. 

DORSET  SHEEP. 

FOR  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  some  very  flue  large  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  Especial  care  taken  in  shipping 
animals.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 

Cotswold  Sheep 

We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  flock  of  Pure¬ 
bred  COTSWOLD  SHEEP,  consisting  of  breeding 
ewes  and  lambs.  This  Is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  some  purebred  Cotswolds  cheap.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


September  5, 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Born  October  30,  1907. 

Nicely  Marked,  Largely  Black,  a  Fine  Individ¬ 
ual,  Ready  for  Use. 

Sire,  De  Kol  Hengerveld  Burke. 

Dam,  by  Canary’s  Mercedes’  Son. 

Send  for  printed  chart  showing  breeding 
and  records. 

Price  cheap  enough  for  any  Grade  Herd. 
T.  A.  MITCHELL. 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  oflicially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  tie  kept  iu  tlie  Herd  and  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTHII.DE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 


W.  W.  CHENEY, 


Manlius,  N.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  yon  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^L^HOCGHTON^^ec^^BrattleboM^VL 


Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0. 1.  C,  Hogs 

ARDER  NOW.— I  am  booking  orders  for  O.  I.  C. 
”  Pigs,  either  sex,  to  be  shipped  when  six  weeks 
old,  f.  o.  b..  Walker,  N.  Y.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  ail  orders. 
My  breeders  are  in  fine  condition;  they  have  a 
large  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  stock  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  ™ 

D.  H.  Hamil,  Prop.,  Walker.  N.  Y. 


ATT  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
O.  1.  VI.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 


Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz 


kegi 

E.P 


harsalia.N.Y 


pupCUIRLQ— THE  WHITE.  BACON  HOG. 

UnCOll  HILO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good_  mothers vgentle^pi'ofitable. 


MORNINGSIDE  F7 


Sylvania,  Pa. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908 ;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  John 
Goodwine  Jr., Potomac,  Ver.Co.,111. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  one  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


KALORAMA 

EERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan,N.Y. 


CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece. 
Lord  Premier’s  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinliood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Poigate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  boars  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  book,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Reg^P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
_  _  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

HIGHCLERE  &  LONGFELLOW  STOCK 


MARCH  PIGS,  - 
MAY  PIGS,  -  - 


-  $15.00  each. 
10.00  each. 


S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  - 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  i’remier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Voting  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 
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LONG  CHURNING. 

1.  I  want  to  know  why  it  takes  so  long 
to  churn  or  to  get  the  butter,  and  if  there 
is  any  feed  or  remedy  for  the  trouble  ?  I 
churn  from  1%  to  three  hours.  The  cow 
has  been  fresh  three  months,  a  large  red 
cow,  on  Blue  grass  and  clover  pasture,  al¬ 
though  just  now  the  pasture  is  short  from 
the  drought,  and  I  feed  her  twice  a  day 
with  bran  and  shorts  or  mill .  stuff,  and 
now  once  a  day  green  sweet  cornstalks ; 
salt  her  a  little  in  feed  each  morning.  I 
keep  the  milk  on  cellar  floor,  and  churn 
every  second  day.  2.  In  my  answer  to  ques¬ 
tion  about  feeding  motherless  pigs  I  was 
advised  to  feed  all  the  cornmeal  they  would 
eat  up  clean  twice  per  day.  Is  it  fed  dry 
or  moistened  with  the  milk?  About  what 
would  be  a  feed,  and  how  much  drink  per 
day  for  fattening  pigs?  v.  m.  f. 

Hamilton,  O. 

1.  Your  feeding  is  all  right.  With  a 
clover  and  June  grass  pasture,  sweet 
cornstalks  and  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
shorts,  no  reasonable  cow  should  com¬ 
plain.  Perhaps  your  trouble  in  churn¬ 
ing  is  due  to  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
cream.  If  your  cellar  is  cool,  you 
should  be  able  to  make  good  butter  by 
churning  every  third  day,  or  every 
twice  a  week.  Keep  the  cream  as  cool 
as  possible  until  the  last  mess  for  that 
churning  is  added,  when  it  should  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  70  to  75 
degrees,  and  held  there  for  at  least  12 
hours  before  churning.  Mix  it  all  thor¬ 
oughly  and  stir  often  while  it  is  ripen¬ 
ing.  The  cream  should  have  a  pro¬ 
nounced  acid  taste  before  it  is  ready 
to  churn,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  the  ripening  process. 
Skim  the  milk  in  about  36  hours  after 
setting,  or  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  In 
skimming  remove  as  little  of  the  skim- 
milk  as  possible — a  thick  cream  will 
churn  more  easily  than  a  thin  cream. 

2.  Skim-milk,  thickened  with  a  mix¬ 

ture  of  cornmeal  and  shorts — about  half 
and  half  by  weight — makes  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  growing  pigs.  Stir  in  about 
one  pound  of  the  grain  mixture  for 
every  three  pounds  of  milk,  and  allow 
it  to  soak  a  few  hours  before  feeding. 
In  growing  pigs  for  bacon,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  lean  meat  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  shorts  and  skim-milk  alone 
make  an  excellent  feed,  especially  when 
supplemented  by  pasture.  The  amount 
fed  all  depends  upon  the  age  and  size 
of  the  pig.  A  good  rule  is  to  feed  all 
that  they  will  clean  up  in  from  five  to 
10  minutes — depending  somewhat  upon 
the  table  manners  of  the  pig — the  more 
polite  the  pig,  the  longer  will  he  be  in 
cleaning  up  his  trough.  c.  s.  M. 

FEEDING  NEW  CORN  TO  HOGS. 

I  have  41  shotes  that  average  about  90 
or  100  pounds,  which  I  have  purchased  to 
feed  most  of  my  1908  corn  to,  and  wish  to 
begin  as  early  as  possible.  The  hogs  are 
grazing  in  a  wood  lot  that  has  re¬ 
cently  had  the  timber  cut  off,  leaving 
lots  of  underbrush  and  two  swamps.  They 
also  have  the  run  of  an  old  pasture  field  and 
are  doing  all  right.  Will  some  one  tell 
me  the  best  method  and  how  to  proceed?  I 
think  years  ago  I  tried  feeding  new  corn 
and  had  trouble  with  sore  teeth.  How  can 
I  avoid  this  trouble?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
hog  cholera  in  this  county,  yet  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  a  preventive.  I  am 
not  on  or  near  a  stream  of  water. 

Licking  Co.,  O.  A.  h.  r. 

A.  H.  R.  will  find  that  his  hogs  will 
thrive  well  on  the  pasture  they  have,  as 
long  as  there  is  sufficient  rain  to  keep 
the  pasture  green.  But  if  it  should  turn 
very  dry,  they  will  not  hold  their  own. 
If  he  has  any  grain  it  will  pay  to  feed  a 
small  quantity  till  new  corn  is  ready. 
He  can  commence  new  c  a  when  the 
corn  begins  to  dent.  At  the  start,  feed 
stalk  and  all.  A  stalk  and  ear  each 
will  do  to  start  with,  less  than  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  more,  once  a  day  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  this  stage  they  will 
chew  up  the  whole  of  the  stalk  for  the 
juices  it  contains.  As  the  stalks  harden, 
and  the  ears  ripen,  they  will  chew  less 
of  the  stalks.  During  this  process  the 
amount  of  corn  fed  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased.  They  should  be  brought 
to  full  feed  in  about  two  weeks.  I  do 
not  mean  to  have  corn  lie  by  them  from 


one  feed  to  another,  but  be  fed  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  be  hungry  and 
ready  at  feeding  time.  Still  allow 
them  the  run  of  the  cut-off  timber  land 
and  pasture.  It  will  be  better  to  allow 
them  this  range  till  finished  for  market. 
Hauling  their  corn,  and  feeding  them 
near  water,  would  feed  stalk  and  all, 
as  long  as  they  chew  up  the  green 
stalks  well.  I  never  knew  of  another 
instance  where  hogs’  teeth  were  made 
sore  by  feeding  new  corn,  and  would 
charge  this  instance  to  some  other  cause, 
and  not  take  it  into  consideration  in 
future  work.  It  will  be  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  keep  salt  and  hard  wood 
ashes  constantly  before  them.  This 
will  very  much  aid  digestion.  The  best 
preventive  of  hog  cholera  is  to  keep 
the  hogs  in  perfect  condition,  or  as 
near  so  as  conies  within  the  range  of 
human  possibility.  Rush  the  hogs  to 
marketable  condition,  then  if  cholera 
strikes  the  neighborhood  put  them  on 
the  market.  john  m.  jamison. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  BREEDING. 

The  Guernsey  Breeders’  Bulletin  re¬ 
ports  a  meeting  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  County  Guernsey  Association. 
Among  other  papers  read  was  one  by 
R.  W.  Rowlands,  who  told  how  the 
members  of  the  Association  had  bene¬ 
fited  by  cooperation : 

Three  years  ago  the  Waukesha  County 
Guernsey  Association  was  organized  by 
members  who  possessed  just  a  sprinkling  of 
Guernsey  blood  in  their  herds.  To-day  they 
can  boast  of  over  400  registered  animals. 
In  1906  the  sale  of  purebred  animals, 
mostly  young  males,  reached  about  $2,000 ; 
1907  showed  an  increase  to  about  $4,000, 
and  1908,  with  only  five  months  gone,  has 
$3,500  to  her  credit.  Besides  this,  there 
has  been  a  large  sale  of  grades,  some 
selling  as  high  as  $160,  and  going  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  As  yet  no 
official  tests  have  been  made,  but  a  number 
are  about  ready  for  it,  and  expect  to 
start  this  Fall,  with  hopes  of  making  some 
good  records. 

Such  farmers  would  laugh  at  argu¬ 
ments  made  to  convince  them  that  pure 
blood  does  not  pay.  They  know  better. 
Similar  results  could  be  obtained  in 
nearly  every  dairy  country  in  America 
if  farmers  would  get  together,  agree 
upon  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for  their 
purpose,  buy  good  specimens  intelli¬ 
gently  and  stick  to  the  business  honestly. 


PREVENTING  VERMIN  ON  HENROOSTS. 

Is  it  any  advantage  to  have  hen  roosts 
free  from  the  walls  of  the  building  as  a 
method  of  keeping  lice  from  the  fowls? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  suspend  the  roosts 
with  wire  and  then  keep  grease  on  the  wire? 

Keeping  the  henhouses  free  from  ver¬ 
min  seems  to  be  one  of  those  trouble¬ 
some  questions  which  bother  every  year 
just  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  begins. 
And  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  af¬ 
fect  your  own  comfort  as  well  as  the 
hens’,  for  besides  the  fact  of  the  loss  of 
eggs  and  flesh,  if  the  hens  are  not  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin,  it  is  very 
unpleasant  for  anyone  to  work  among 
them.  If  one  has  only  a  few  hens  it  is 
a  small  matter  to  whitewash  the  house 
in  the  Spring,  and  then  go  over  the 
perches  with  a  brush  and  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  once  a  week,  but  where  your  hens 
are  in  the  thousands  we  must  get  a 
quicker  method,  so  we  use  our  big  spray 
rig  and  spray  all  our  houses  with  lime 
and  sulphur  in  the  Spring,  just  as  soon 
as  we  finish  spraying  the  orchards.  This 
so  thoroughly  cleans  them  that  we  pay 
no  further  heed  for  a  long  time,  per¬ 
haps  two  months,  but  as  soon  as  anyone 
discovers  any  mites  under  the  perches 
we  drive  all  around  with  another  spray 
mixture  consisting  of  five  gallons  of 
Scalccide  to  50  of  water,  and  thoroughly 
spray  the  nesting  device,  which  consists 
of  the  dropping  boards  with  the  nests 
underneath  and  the  perches  resting 
above.  We  are  very  careful  to  get  this 
oil  spray  into  every  crack,  and  as  these 
nests  and  roosts  hang  from  the  roof  it 
is  very  easily  kept  clean  by  this  method, 
with  only  occasional  sprayings. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure 


The  oldreliable  cure  for  Spavin,  Splint, 
Curb,  Ringbone,  Sprains,  Swellings, 
all  forms  of  Lameness.  Never  found 
wanting  as  a  liniment  for  both  man  and 
beast.  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5. 


"I  have  used  Ken¬ 
dall's  Spavin  Cure 
for  the  last  IS  years 
and  find  it  cures 
every  time.  It  is 
the  only  liniment  I 
depend  on.  Can’t 
do  without  it.” 

W.  J.  Powell, 
Genoa,  Fla. 

Keep  the  tried 
and  proven  remedy 
on  hand.  Don’t 
take  a  substitute. 
Get  the  great  book, 
"Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  free,  of 
druggists,  or  write 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re-  _ 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horae  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  G-C  Free. 

ABSORBING.  JR,  for  mankind,  81.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Pain 

W,  F.Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Springfield, Mass 

DUHT0MSILECT2 

GUARANTEED  „  A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 

troubles.  25  years  in  use  proves  ita 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
r  cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 

'"fa***^  make  a  50c  can  for  Coldi,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_ k  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  down,  but  It  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealen  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“ONE  MILLION  IN  USE.” 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


ieS-167  BROADWAY,  42  E.  MADISON  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Whirlwind 


Combined  Shredders, 
Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  and  faster  shred¬ 
ding  than  any  other  machines  made.  Get 
one  and  use  it  for  a  shredder  now  and 
next  season  have  the  most  perfect  silo¬ 
filling  rig  made— already  for  business. 

Four  Sizes  to  select  from — requiring 
from  4  to  12  Horse  Power.  Write  today 
for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 
Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich, 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


ix 

to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 

modern  open  lank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_  _ _  in  —  Stickney ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 

We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making,  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
agents  everywhere  sell  stickney  engines 


ENSILAGE 

list  glLE-UMI  GUTTERS 


for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

he  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

h  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly- 
eel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4  different  lengths, 
t  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
table.  .  .... 

th  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

ust  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

IE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A,  T.  GO 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 


L  With  BLOWER  and  Traveling 
FEED  TABLE 

Made 
in 

to  suit 
all  wants 
from  5  to 
15  Horse 
Power  Engine. 

Sold  on  their  own  merits.  Pay 
for  same  after  tried  and  satisfied. 


LARGEST  CAPACITY  AND  STRONGEST  BUILT 

Write  for  catalog.  We  have  had  58  years 
experience  and  are  the  largest  and  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  world. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 


Wa  aba  aiaka  ROSS  SILOS  and  MANURE  SPREADERS. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

with  Crusher  and 
der.  Also  1.2  and  3  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  8  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Com  Shelters,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  free. 

The  Meitsinger  BJfg.  Co.,  Rox  1, 


Choose  Steal 


for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economicaL 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  219,  Springfield.  Ohio 


H ll 

"til 

=1 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Furnished  with  the  ONLY  PATENTED  Green  Mountain 
DOOR  FRONTS— positively  AIR  TIGHT.  Double  Bear¬ 
ings  on  all  four  sides  of  doors.  Hoops  that  are  50%  stronger 
than  others.  Workmanship  and  material  absolutely  without 
equal.  Fully  GUARANTEED — Orders  promptly  filled. 
Catalogue  tells  all.  Write  for  it. 

CREAM ERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

Formerly  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

220  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


View  of  Door 
from  inside  of 
Silo 


TOO 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  5, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
2011  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$ 25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  your  opinion 
of  the  reliability  of  P.  II.  Keeler  &  Co., 
104  Murray  street,  New  York,  for  a  farmer 
to  ship  produce  to?  g.  w.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

This  concern  has  been  in  bad  repute 
for  some  time.  We  have  cautioned 
our  people  against  them  several  times. 
We  believe  the  business  lias  now  been 
discontinued  under  this  name,  but  the 
old  influences  are  at  the  game  under 
a  new  name,  and  no  doubt  get  all  the 
goods  shipped  to  the  above  name  and 
address.  Don’t  ship  them  any  goods 
for  which  you  expect  a  fair  return. 

A.  O.  Brown  &  Co.,  the  largest  firm 
of  speculative  Wall  Street  brokers, 
failed  last  week  for  something  over 
five  million  dollars.  It  is  by  courtesy 
and  common  usage  that  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  brokers.  Wall  Street  gam¬ 
blers  would  better  describe  them.  And 
yet  people  write  and  ask  us  from  time 
to  time  what  we  think  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  one  stock  or  another !  Might 
as  well  ask  what  we  think  of  throwing 
dice  or  playing  cards  for  money  when 
the  professional  against  you  has  the 
dice  loaded  and  the  cards  marked.  The 
Louisiana  lottery  of  ill  fame,  which  was 
by  law  suppressed  some  time  since,  was 
a  respectable  business  compared  with 
the  open  and  apparently  approved  gam¬ 
bling  game  of  Wall  Street  as  now  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  vice  of  gambling  at  horse 
races  is  no  more  to  he  compared  with 
this  colossal  game,  than  picking  an 
apple  from  a  neighbor’s  tree  is  to  be 
compared  with  breaking  into  his  house 
and  taking  bis  valuables  and  then  firing 
the  buildings.  Don’t  expect  us  to  en¬ 
courage  a  confidence  game  of  this  kind, 
no  matter  in  what  illusive  form  it  is 
presented. 

A  representative  of  O.  Pressprich  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  called  upon  me  recently  in 
regard  to  establishing  a  co-operative 
creamery  here  according  to  about  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  plan:  He  would  organize  a  stock 
company  of  40  shares  at  $100  each,  mostly 
of  farmers,  with  no  person  holding  over 
two  shares  of  stock.  For  the  $4,000  so 
raised  Pressprich  &  Co.  would  build  and 
equft)  a  creamery  ready  for  use.  They 
claim  such  a  creamery  could  he  run  success¬ 
fully  on  3,000  pounds  of  milk  daily.  The 
skim-milk  would  he  returned  1o  farmers 
and  the  butter  sold  In  a  lump,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  divided  according  to  Hie 
amount  of  milk  furnished  and  its  quality 
according  to  the  Babcock  test.  To  out¬ 
siders  a  certain  price  per  pound  would  be 
charged  for  making  butter.  Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  what  you  know  of  Pressprich  & 
Co.  and  their  scheme,  also  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  creameries  organized  under  such  a 
co-operative  stock  company  plan? 

New  York.  G.  a.  n. 

We  advise  this  farmer  and  others 
similarly  situated  to  leave  this  scheme 
alone.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  put 
up  a  creamery  for  less  than  one-half 
the  money,  if  you  do  it  yourself.  Then 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  will  not  enable 
you  to  run  a  creamery  costing  $4,000 
on  the  plan  outlined.  These  promoters 
work  on  the  plan  of  others  who  have 
gone  before  them,  and  which  had 
proved  so  expensive  to  dairymen.  Their 
plan  is  to  build  the  most  expensive 
creamery  that  the  farmers  of  the  place 
can  he  induced  to  pay  for,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  cows  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  The  promoters  get  their  money 
and  get  away.  Then  the  farmers’  trou¬ 
bles  begin.  They  have  an  expensive 
plant  on  their  hands,  with  heavy  run¬ 
ning  expenses  and  not  enough  income 
to  make  it  pay.  As  a  result  the  busi¬ 
ness  runs  behind,  and  the  company  fails. 
This  particular  firm  has  no  rating  in 
the  commercial  hooks  at  our  disposal. 
We  know  where  they  have  built  cream¬ 
eries  on  this  plan,  which  were  failures 
for  the  reasons  quoted  above.  Occa¬ 
sionally  co-operative  creameries  have 
been  a  success,  hut  when  successful 
farmers  organize  their  own  companies, 
and  let  contracts  to  build  the  creamery 
to  a  responsible  and  reliable  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  house,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  the  company. 
In  this  way  the  creamery  is  suited  to 
the  place;  the  first  expense  is  compara¬ 
tively  light,  and  the  management  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  afterwards. 

G.  W.  S.,  in  your  issue  of  August  22, 
asks  about  the  Wheeling  Roofing  a’nd  Cor¬ 
nice  Company,  of  Steelton,  and  asks  about 
the  bonds  of  this  company.  Steelton  is 
three  miles  north  of  this  city,  and  the 
Wheeling  Roofing  and  Cornice  Company 
was  started  by  a  man  named  Janson,  with 
some  other  men,  about  three  in  number. 

It  was  a  skin  game  from  Hie  beginning, 
and  what  little  properly  there  was  lias 
been  sold.  It  was  an  absolute  fraud  from 
the  beginning,  and  easy  people  have  been 


duped  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  or  more. 
The  concern  was  exposed  about  two  years 
ago,  and  Janson  was  indicted  in  Harrison 
County,  tills  State.  There  is  no  way  for 
(I.  W.  S.  to  get  his  money.  His  bonds  were 
never  worth  more  than  the  blank  paper. 
West  Virginia.  n.  V.  M. 

We  give  the  above  for  the  informa 
tion  of  G.  W.  S.  and  others  interested 
in  this  particular  case.  It  will  also 
serve  as  a  warning  for  others  who  are 
tempted  to  invest  in  similar  schemes. 

On  the  25th  of  last  March  I  sent  the 
Jackson  County  Nurseries,  located  at 
Bosky  Dell,  Ill.,  an  order  for  some  berry 
plants,  trees,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  $30, 
which  I  sent  them  (and  they  acknowledged 
receipt  of  same)  with  the  request  that  they 
ship  not  later  than  April  10.  On  the  27th 
of  April  (after  writing  them  several  limes) 
I  received  a  card  saying  they  had 
shipped  them.  After  wailing  several  days 
I  wrote  them  that  I  had  heard  nothing 
from  the  -plants.  So  on  Hie  10th  of  May 
I  received  a  card  saying  they  had  shipped 
them  that  day,  hut  still  none  came.  So 
I  sent  to  another  nursery  and  got  my 
plants  and  wrote  them  to  send  my  money 
back.  About  the  last  of  May  they  sent  nte 
some  trees,  which  were  very  inferior  in 
quality,  and  not  true  to  name;  also  they 
wrote  me  they  would  send  the  balance  of 
my  order  this  Fall.  I  have  written  them 
several  times  that  I  could  not  use  the 
plants  this  Fltll,  and  to  send  the  balance 
of  my  money  back  to  me,  there  being  $25 
due  me.  But  they  insist  that  they  will 
send  the  plants  this  Fall.  I  wrote  them  a 
few  days  ago  that  I  could  not  use  the 
plants  this  Fall  as  I  had  no  place  to  set 
them,  and  if  they  sent  them  I  would  not 
lake  them  from  the  express  office,  with 
the  usual  answer  that  they  would  ship 
them  now  in  a  few  days.  Can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  for  mo  in  this  matter? 

Kentucky.  o.  c.  H. 

We  are  sorry,  hut  we  cannot  do  a 
thing  for  this  friend.  If  he  had  not 
already  suffered  enough  we  would  feel 
like  scolding  him.  It  is  fully  three 
years  ago  that  we  first  exposed  the 
methods  of  the  Jackson  Co.  Nurseries, 
of  Bosky  Dell,  Ill.,  and  we  have  repeated 
the  warning  at  least  a  half  dozen  times 
since.  The  only  object  we  have  in 
those  exposures  is  to  protect  our 
friends.  We  take  no  pleasure  other¬ 
wise  in  pounding  rogues.  When  these 
people  get  a  farmer’s  money  they  send 
what  they  like  or  nothing  at  all.  They 
pay  no  attention  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  we  are  on  to  their 
game,  and  they  have  no  reputation  to 
lose  with  us.  Every  man  who  buys  a 
tree  should  mark  them  as  a  concern  to 
let  alone. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  as 
usual  will  he  opposite  Horticultural 
Hall.  The  editor  and  publisher  will  be 
at  the  tent,  and  will  he  glad  to  meet 
their  friends  there.  If  you  have  lunch 
baskets  or  other  bundles  bring  them 
along,  and  make  yourselves  at  home 
with  us.  This  invitation  is  especially 
addressed  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks. 

I  am  one  of  your  JO-cent  men,  and  I  like 
it  well  enough  to  join  the  larger  class. 
Please  find  the  fee,  $1,  enclosed,  and  send 
me  the  paper  for  a  year.  c.  a.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

“The  larger  class!”  This  man  puts  it 
well.  These  10-cent  subscribers  find  that 
they  will  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
a  $100  life  subscriber  would.  When  they 
renew  for  a  year,  as  most  of  them  do, 
they  go  to  a  “larger  class” — not  to  any 
higher  one.  We  have  room  for  all  of 
them.  The  larger  the  class  the  larger 
the  influence  for  good. 

Tub  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  prize,  and  is  one  of  the 
family  in  our  home.  m.  p. 

New  York. 

We  like  to  be  called  a  member  of  the 
family,  for  that  means  confidence  and 
ability  to  help.  We  speak  of  the  great 
R.  N.-Y.  family,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  it  when  you  think  that  the  paper 
has  made  itself  a  fixture  in  100,000  sep¬ 
arate  families.  Here  is  a  man  from 
Vermont : 

Please  to  believe  me  in  my  saying  I  lake 
a  number  of  good  farm  papers,  yet  for  the 
short  time  your  paper  has  come  to  my  house 
1  do  not  feci  as  though  I  could  dispense 
with  it.  It  is  surely  all  O.  K.,  is  the  most 
concise  way  I  can  express  my  sentiments. 
Vermont.  c.  t.  g. 

O.  K.  stands  for  “all  correct”  and 
there  is  no  more  concise  or  sensible  way 
of  expressing  such  a  statement. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  find  fewer  things 
to  criticise  and  more  to  admire  in  your 
paper  than  in  any  that  reaches  me.  With 
best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  I  am. 
North  Carolina.  c.  L.  nkwman. 

An  honest  critic  is  a  good  friend.  Our 
ambition  is  to  keep  right  close  to  the 
people,  for  in  that  way  we  can  learn 
what  they  want  and  what  they  object 
to.  There  is  no  safer  guide  for  running 
a  paper.  You  can  all  see  how  it  helps 
to  enlarge  the  family.  1  hose  10-cent 
subscriptions  do  it.  We  can  send  you 
any  number  of  these  little  envelopes. 

On  page  052  an  inquiry  is  made  what  to 
do  for  cabbage  worms.  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der  is  (he  best  thing  I  ever  used,  and 
is  considered  safe  (o  use;  one  application 
generally  does  the  business.  I  use  u  pepper¬ 
box  and  dust  it  on.  j.  ij.  w. 

Sharon,  Conn. 


You  don’t  Sit  on  a  Rock 
and  Expect  the  Cow  to 
Back  Up  to  be  Milked 


Don’t  build  a  barn  to  protect  your  stock  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  barn  to  protect  itself. 

A  barn  costs  money  and  is  too  valuable  to  be  left 
unpainted. 

Two  things  about  painting  are  important  to  the 
farmer:  One  is  getting  the  right  paint  for  any 
given  surface;  the  other  is  painting  at  the  right 
time. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  THE  FARM 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  free  to  farmers  telling  how,  when  and  what 
to  paint;  the  right  paint  for  each  purpose,  how  much  to  use,  where  to 
get  it  and  the  folly  of  using  cheap  paint.  It  will  save  mon^y  now 
wasted  and  lost  by  reason  of  houses,  barns,  out-buildings,  implements 
and  wagons  suffering  for  lack  of  paint.  Send  for  this  book  today.  Read 
it;  then  act  on  it. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST)  PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  to  635  Cana!  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MINERAL. 

_  HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse1 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pg, 

Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

abont  (rood  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 


ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC 


STEEL 

and  the — 

HANDY 


WHEELS 
WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  WUJ 
make  your  old  wagou  new.  Catalogue  free, 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills, 


Polrin  n ii P Ir o  We  are  breeders  of  high-class 
rcnill  UUblto  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Whito 
and  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 

Whip  I  pp’hnmc  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
"  m,c  LCo,lul  Rocks,  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
11MJ7  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pons  of  6, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  logs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6 for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pens  of 
Barred  and  Whito  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  tN.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Brooder*, 
Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Karly  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Colmnb,  Ohio. 

Van  Alstyne’s  S.O.R.I.Reds— 10()  breeders  for 
sale  tomake  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stampfor 
prices.  Edw.  Van  Alstyno  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N.Y. 


Ideal  Pets  That  Are  Always  Salable. 

PERFORMING  TUMBLER  PIGEONS. 

A  few  for  sale  at  50  cents  to  $1  the  pair.  Address 
F.  B.  BROWN,  Leesport,  Pa. 


B 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple  Putter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  llydruuilc  Press  Mfg.  do. 

DEPT.  37  MT.  GILEAD.  OHIO 

or  Room  124  I,  39  Cortlaodt  St.,  New  York 

pnill  TRYMPM  Se,1,‘  *or  our  new  36-page  illus- 

rUULini  IflLll  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta.Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  oach. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMEIt,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGINNERS  WITH  POULTRY® 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Beat  for  Satisfaction  and  Profit 

Bave  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Self-ltegulatlng  incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


/IT  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Littlo  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  flax,  barley,  kaffir  corn  and  Rrass  seeds.  Attachment*  Tor  I 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  ana  o  I 
H.  F.  Gasoline  Engine.  Any  power  can  bo  used.  We  alio  make  Level-Tread  lowers,  | 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  far  FREE  catalogue. 

HKKltNEIt  &  SONS,  ‘^Broiid  8t.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  28,  1908. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  Red .  <—  @1.01 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  —  @1.14 

Corn  .  80  @  90 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  50  @  02 

Rye  .  —  @  84 

Barley  .  71  @  74 

FEED. 

Cornmeal  . 32.00  @34.00 

Wheat:  Bran  . 23.00  @24.50 

Middlings  . 25.50  @29.00 

Oil  Meal  .  —  @32.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  No.  1 . 
No.  2  ... 

. 10.00 

. 14.50 

No  3  .  . 

. 1 3  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

Sf  ra  w,  Long  Rye .... 
Short  and  Oat.... 

. 12.00 

. 10.00 

. J'0.00 

@10.50 

@15.00 

@14.00 

@14.00 

@17.00 

@12.00 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51 
quart  can.  netting  three  cents  to 
zone  shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery.  Best  . 

Common  to  Good . . 

State  Dairy,  Best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Factory  . . . . . . 

Packing  Stock  . . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . . 

White,  good  to  choice... 

Brown  and  mixed . 

Western  . . 

Storage  . . 

BEANS. 

Ma  r  r  o  w,  bu . 2. 00 

Medium  . 2.00 

Pea  . 2.10 

Red  Kidney  . 1.50 

White  Kidney  . 2.35 

Yellow  Eye  .  — 


per  40- 
26-cent 


18 

18 

17 
16 

29 

24 

23 

15 

18 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


24 

23 

22 

21 

19 

18 


@  30 
@  28 
@  26 
@  23 
@  22 

@2.40 

@2.35 

@2.60 

@1.95 

@2.40 

@2.90 


Apj-)1 


FRESH  FRUITS, 
lies,  Gravenstein,  bbl. .  .2 

vlexander  . 3 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2 

Fall  Pippin  . 2 

Holland  Pippin  . 2 

DuchesS  • . 2. 

Wealthy  . 2. 

Open  head  bids . 

Half -hid  b’kets  . 

Cral)  Apples,  bbl . 2 

Pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl. 3 

Bartlett,  bbl . 2. 

Bartlett,  !4 -barrel  basket.  1 

Anjou,  bbl . 1. 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 1, 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 1 

Common  sorts,  basket.... 
Peaches,  W.  Vn.  Sc  W’n  Md., 

carrier  . 1. 

W.  Va.  Sc  W’n.  Md.,  basket 

Md.  Sc  Del.,  basket . 

Md.  Sc  Del.,  carrier . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Jersey,  carrier  . 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1 

Pine  Island,  basket 


.50 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

50 

75 

50 

.50 

00 

.00 

00 

75 

.75 

.00 

50 


25 

30 

25 

75 

25 

75 

.25 

30 

80 

25 

15 

15 


@3.25 
@3.75 
@3.50 
@3.50 
@3.25 
@3.25 
@3.25 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@5.00 
fn  4.00 
@3.50 
@1.50 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.00 

@2.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@2.25 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@  30 
@  25 
@  25 


West’n  New  York,  basket. 

Plums,  State.  Damson,  basket 
State,  other  kinds,  basket 

Up-river,  basket  . 

Grapes.  Del.  &  Md.,  black, 

case  . 

Del.  &  Md.,  Delaware.... 

Del.  &  Md.,  Niagara . 

Up-river,  Champion  . 

Up-river.  Delaware  . 

Up-river,  Niagara  . 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early.. 

TJp-river,  Concord  . 

Huckleberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt 
Pa.  &  Jersey,  Mountain.. 

Nova  Scotia,  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Del.  &  Md.,  bu. 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Jersey,  crate  . 

Watermelons,  car  . 75.00  @200.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  island,  hi 

Jersey,  round  . 

Jersey,  long  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl . . . 

North  Carolina,  bbl... 


00 

60 

60 

50 

70 

70 

60 

70 

5 

6 
10 
75 
60 
75 


@  80 
@  90 
@1.00 
@  00 
@  90 
@1.00 
@  70 
85 
8 

@  10 
@  13 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@2.00 


2.50 

@2.75 

2.25 

@2.50 

2.00 

@2.20 

:  75 

@1.30 

2.50 

@3.00 

2.00 

@2.50 

Beets,  bbl . 1 .00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100 . 1.00 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Cucumbers  Up-river,  bbl... 1.00 
Boston,  basket  or  box....  1.00 
Cucumber  Pickles,  Long  Is¬ 
land  &  Jersey,  bbl . .1.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 4.00 

Cauliflowers,  State,  bbl.... .3.00 
State,  crate  of  one  dozen.  1.25 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  5 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

Lima  Beans,  basket  or  bag.  1.00 
Onions.  Shelter  Island,  bid..  1.50 
Other  Long  Islnnd.  bbl... 1.50 
yellow,  100-lb.  bagl.00 
&  W’n,  white,  crate  50 

white,  basket .  75 

Co.,  white,  hag.  . .  75 

Co.,  yellow,  bag..  1.25 

Co.,  red,  bag . 1.00 

basket.  .  40 

String  Beans,  State,  bu.-bskt  75 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  75 

Yellow,  bbl .  25 

Rutbaga,  bbl.  or 

. 1.00 

Jersey,  Acme,  box  20 

Stone,  box .  15 

Grant,  box .  10 

Up-river,  bushel-basket  .  .  25 
Del.  &  Md.,  carrier .  25 

DRESSED  POULTRYY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  20 

Old  . 16 

Spring  Chickens,  best .  22 

Common  to  good .  15 

Fowld  .  10 

Spring  Ducks  .  13 

Old  Ducks  .  7 

Spring  Geese  .  10 

Squabs,  doz . 1.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.25 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 1.10 

Calves  . 5.50 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 4.50 

Hogs  . 7.00 


Ohio, 

State 

State, 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Romaine, 


Turnips. 

bag 

Tomatoes. 
Jersey, 
Jersey, 


@1.25 

@1.50 

@1.50 

@1.25 

@1.50 
(a  1.50 

@2.00 
@6.00 
@9.00 
@1.75 
@3.50 
@2.00 
@  30 
@1.25 
(a  1.25 
@  1 .50 
(a  2.00 
@2.00 
@.l  .25 
@  75 
@1.50 
(a  1.75 
@  1 .50 
(a  1.50 
@  75 
@1.12 
(,!  1.00 
@  50 

@1.50 

@  40 

30 
25 
50 
50 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@  25 
@  19 
@  23 
@  20 
@  14 
@  14 
@  11 
o,  i  s 
@3.00 


@0.55 

@3.75 

@3.05 

@9.50 

@4.75 

@7.00 

@7.10 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKEN  EGGS 

82.00  AND  83.00  A  SETTING.  Address 
GEO.  W.  WRIGHT  &  SONS,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 

A  BM  T F  To  purchase  a  few  head  of 
»■  >4  IB  ■  Registered  Holstein  Cattlo. 

Addross  "A,”  BOX  1433,  Boston,  Mass. 

Registered  Morgan  stallion. 

Chestnut  Boauty,  No.  5G05.  Dark  chestnut  with 
star,  15.1  'y  hands,  975  pounds,  foaled  1903;  got  by 
Thoughtful  Lambert  5021.  son  of  Thought  1531 . 
Dam,  dark  bay,  got  by  British  Splondor,  son  of  Old 
British  Splendor.  First  check  of  $000  takos  him. 

W.  II.  DOW  &  SON,  M iddlobnry,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs—  tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Got  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

,  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


■3 


DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Butter, 
Kegs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  It.  WOODWARD,  R02  tlrennnlflli  St.,  N.  V. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  :  :  New  York. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

229  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  uk  your  Live  Poultry, 
Calves,  Chestnuts  and  Shellbarks. 

Highest  Market  Returns. 

WANTED- By  married  man,  (three  in  family), 
position  as  manager  of  farm:  twenty -live  years 
experience;  understand  farming  in  all  its  branches; 
also  truck  farming,  care  of  grounds;  care,  handling 
and  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  poultry.  Ref. 
furnished.  Addross  Chas.  E.  Bail,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Educated  wormm  wlwheH  work  in  a  cultured  country 
home  where  «he  may  bo  uaeCul  in  house,  dairy,  garden  or 
poultry.  Questions  answered.  “K.  S.  J.,”  care  of  Tub  K.N.-Y. 

CLIMAX  CUTTERS 


"The  Complete  Machine.”  Don’t  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  until  you  have  read  our  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Avb.,  Warsaw,  N.  T. 


WRITF  B.  8.  Hanson,  nart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
IT  III  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


FOR  SALE 


436  ACRES;  five  barns;  silo; 

_  __  _ windmill;  eighteen  room  house: 

Telephone;  R.F.D.  Fine  stock  farm.  Price,  $6501); 
terms  $3500  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency, Owego.N.Y. 

pXECUTOItS’S  SALE  —  THE  OWEGO 

VALLEY  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM, 
Owned  by  tho  late  Homer  .1.  Brown  of  Harford, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  finest  farm  properties  in  ( Portland 
County— one-half  mile  from  R.lt.  station;  53  acres; 
house  12-room,  with  improvements;  barn  40x80; silo, 
windmill,  hog  house,  three  poultry  houses,  tool 
house,  etc.  Buildings  modern:  cost  $9(100.  Will  he 
sold  at  a  bargain.  Price  and  full  description  on 
application.  J.  Grove  Brown,  Ex’r,  Groton, N.Y. 

C  A  I  ■?— . A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 
■  &  suitable  for  grain  raising 

or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Seat. 

Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

9Efj  ApDC  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 
uoU  Hunt.  Good  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington,  1).  O.  Price  $10,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  11.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg, Va. 

Looks  Good  and  Is  Good  ! 

100  ACRES  along  river;  500  cds.  wood;  000  bids, 
apples;  pasture  for  10  cows;  fertile  fields;  11-room 
house  ;  barn  30  x  40;  poultry  house  and  other 
buildings;  maple  shade,  broad  picturesque  view; 
old  ago  forces  quick  sale  at  $3000,  part  cash;  all 
details  page  3  "Special  List  R.  I.  Farms.”  It.  A. 
STKOUT  CO.,  107  Westminster  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Tel.  Union  3695  L. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$10  and  Up  Petr  Acre 

In  "THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA" 

you  can  grow  hotter  crops  and  raise  finer  stock  at 
less  oxponso  than  elsewhere.  Close  to  largo  eastorn 
markets.  Excellent  church,  school,  ami  social  ad¬ 
vantages.  Abundance  of  wafer  and  grass;  short, 
mild  winters;  cheap  land  and  labor;  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities  make  this  section  very  attractive 
to  homeseekors  and  investors.  You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARflfl  FOR  $500 

with  comfortable,  now  three-room  cottago,  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  pamphlet,  lists  of  farms, 
and  excursion  rates. 

LaBAUME, 


F.  H. 

Atrrl,  Ss  I mil.  Agt. 
Norfolk  Sc  Western  Ky- 

BoxEL, Roanoke,  Va. 


JrSHJR 


rnml»  and  Xinr 


This  Roofing  is  Proof  Against 
Rain,  Sun,  Snows,  Winds,  Storms  and  Fires 


Rex  Flintkote 


“  The  fire  started  on  the  roof.” 

So  most  newspaper  reports  show. 

Most  roofing  materials,  like  tar,  shingles,  etc.,  catch 
fire  like  kindling  wood.  Often,  just  a  spark  from  a  chim¬ 
ney  sets  them  ablaze. 

But  you  can  put  a  red-hot  coal  on 
Roofing,  and  it  won’t  ignite  it. 

That’s  pretty  positive  proof  that  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  won’t  catch  fire. 

The  sun  soon  warps  shingles  and 
softens  tar-roofing. 

Rains  and  snows  soon  rot  those  same 
shingles  and  soon  soak  through  the  tar¬ 
roofing. 

Winds  and  storms  play  havoc  with 
both  these  kinds  of  roofing,  and  with  tin¬ 
roofing,  too. 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  can  happen  to  Rex  Flintkote 
Roofing. 

It  is  absolutely  water  and  weather-proof  under  all 
conditions. 


In  the  heaviest  downpour,  not  a  bit  of  moisture  will 
penetrate  it.  You  can  test  its  water-proof  qualities  by  put¬ 
ting  the  sample  which  we’ll  send  you  under  the  faucet  or 
pump-spout  and  let  the  water  run  as  long  as  you  like. 

The  sun  won’t  soften  it  or  cause  it  to  run,  as  tar  does. 
It  won’t  crack  in  cold  weather  nor  curl  in  warm  weather. 

It  lays  absolutely  flat  and  tight,  hence 
winds  and  storms  can’t  blow  it  loose. 

Because  water,  weather  and  wear-pnxif, 
it  will  outlast  any  other  known  roofing 
material. 

And  it’s  easiest  to  put  on — goes  down 
like  a  carpet — any  man  with  a  hammer 
can  lay  it.  It  saves  much  of  the 
expense  of  laying  other  roofingy 

If  you’ll  write  us  we’ll  send 
you  free  samples  to  test.  Also 
an  interesting  book  about 
roofing. 

"  Be  sure  to  "  Look  for  the  Boy." 

J.A.  &  W.  Bird  &  Co.  70  India  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Office :  26  N.  Clark  Street. 


FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 


DON'T BUT GASOLINE ENGINES 


alcohol  jengine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine^  revolutionizing  power. 

lie"  ' 


Less  to  Buy  —  laws  to  Ruu. 
engine.  Bend  von  Catalogue. 


:ly,  easily  started. 

rii 


k  TtiiiM.K  run 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
the  MASTER  WORKMAN,"  I 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
Its  weight  and  bulk  are  hair  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
CO.,  Mire.,  Meagher  and  16th  HU.,  Chicago.  THIS  13  OUlt  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR.  ‘ 


,  lUfl/IUbiV 

Vibration  practically  overcome. 

/ 


A 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  5,  1008. 


Prices  Cut  40%!s 

THE  SAW  MILL’S  LOSS  IS  YOUR  GAIN I  A 

Very  Special! 


ALL 

KINDS 
AND 
SIZES;' 
TIMBERS,' 
BOARDS,  ’ 
PLANKING,' 
STUDDING. 
JOISTS, 
blMENSION, 
SHEATHING. 
lATtLSHIHGlES: 
SIDING, 

WRN  BOARDS, 

FLOORING,  ETC. 


i 


i 


1,000  New  Lumber  Offers.  Sold  Direct  From 

_  _  Our  Mammoth  Lumber  Yards.  Brand  New,  Clean 

Stock!  Grades  Guaranteed!  Building  Material  for  Every  Purpose  at  60c,  on 
the  Dollar!  Millwork  Supplies  of  Every  Description! 

FOR  HOUSES,  HARN8,  CHURCHES,  STORES,  OUTBUILDINGS.  CRIBS. 

FOR  REMODELING  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

WE  SELL  NEW  LUMBER  CHEAPER  THAN  EVERYBODY  ELSE! 

We  have  a  Special  Proposition  for  every  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  reader.  We  buy  in  a  strictly  original 
way.  The  secret  of  our  wonderfully  low  prices  is  due  to  the  financial  misfortune  of  manufacturers.  We 
hustle  night  and  day  to  find  lumber  mills,  planing  mills,  lumber  yards  and  lumber  merchants  who  need 
spot  cash.  Their  financial  distress  is  your  opportunity.  We  have  already  contracted  forover  50,000,000 
feet  of  brand  new  stock  at  50%  reduction.  Hundreds  of  saw  mill  owners  and  lumber  companies  are  badly  in  needof  cash.  Dozens  have  failed  or  assigned. 
Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over  000, 000.  Our  men  are  right  on  the  ground  with  the  money  buying  entire  stocks  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 


40  ACRES  OF  STOCK 7  We  Invite  Persona I  Inspection 


Wo  have  the  largest  lumber  and  building  material  yards  In 
the  world.  Lumber  of  every  kind.  For  buildings  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  If  you  noed  TIMBERS,  BOARDS  or  BLANKING, 
yon  will  find  Just  what  you  roqulro  In  our  mammoth 
stock  and  savo  big  money.  Our  prieos  defy  competition.  Our 
stock  also  Includes  finished  lumber.  Wo  hnndlo  everything 
required  In  your  home  for  improvements  Inside  and  outside. 

flnr  Phirann  Yarilc  I  Our  lumber  yards  aro  right  hero 
UtH  UIHldyU  I  <11  Ho  .  lu  Chicago.  No  matter  If  you  have 

oilier  figures  don’t  full  to  get  our  prices.  You  will  bo  pos¬ 
itively  surprised  to  seo  how  much  you  can  save  on  your 
lumber  and  building  supply  bill  If  you  send  It  to  ub. 
Our  pries  aro  simply  unbeatable.  They  can  not  be  nn- 
dorbfd  except  nt  tremendous  loss.  We  have  the  Inside 
track  on  lumbor  prices.  Wo  enn  Havo  you  dollars  where 
otbors  eavo  you  punnles. 


livery  foot  of  rour  lumber  Is  clean  —  fresh  from  tlie 
mill  —  carefully  graded — delivered  exactly  in  accordance 
to  grade.  Remember  our  stock  moves  fast.  Our  supply  is 
never  old  or  dirty  like  in  local  yards.  You  can  see  our  stock 
personally.  Call  ami  inspect  it  thoroughly  before  you  buy. 
See  with  your  own  eyes  that  our  claims  arc  absolutely 
true.  You  will  find  that  our  lumber  grades  exactly  in 
accordance  with  our  representation. 

You  Can  Order  Safely  By  Mail  From  Us!H,u?drcd8 

-  -  o  t  far  fil¬ 

ers,  contractors,  builders.  carpenters  and  others  visit  our 
yards  every  month.  Thousands  more  order  direct  by  mail, 
first  sending  in  their  bills  for  estimates.  In  either  way 
perfect  satisfaction  is  absolutely  assured  and  guaranteed. 


High  Grade,  New  Millwork 

Wo  aro  In  bettor  sliapo  to  quote  you  low  prices  on  mill- 
work  than  any  other  concern  In  the  world.  Wo  can  furnish 
you  millwork  of  any  kind  or  character.  Wo  can  furnish 
everything — eithor  tho  regular  or  special  sizes.  Send  ua  a 
memorandum  of  your  requirements.  Let  us  make  you  an 
estimate.  Bo  sure  and  get  our  prlooa  on  shingles,  flooring, 
sheathing  and  siding.  We  also  have  a  complete  lino  of  Are 
places  and  mantols-overything  In  building  hardware.  You 
will  find  our  prices  right.  Send  for  our  estimate  today. 
Many  concerns  offer  lumber  for  delivory  from  mills  and  have 
only  offices  from  which  they  make  quotations.  Ninety  per 
cent  sell  lumbor  on  n  brokerage  basis  anil  never  have  any 
of  their  goods  In  stock.  Not  so  with  us,  we  occupy  a  space 
of  40  acres  covered  with  lumber  and  building  material. 


We  can  save  you 
40  to  60  per  cent 
on  all  kinds  of 
Roofing  Material 


Send  Us  Your  Complete  List 


OF - 


Gasoline  Engines 
and  Rebuilt 
Traction  Outfits 
at  onemhaif  Price 


IMPORTANT-  LUMBER » BUILDING  MATERIAL  -IMPORTANT 


Ask  for  our 
prices  on  Plumb- 
ing  and  Heating 
Fixtures 


We  Will  Send  You  at  Once  Our  Esti¬ 
mates  for  all  the  Items  You  Require 


Ask  for  our 
Special  Furni¬ 
ture  Catalog 


We,  The  Chicago  llouso 
Wrockl-ig  Company,  guaran- 
too  our  customors  absoluto 
nut  faction  In  ovory  rospect 
oi  j  iur  money  roturnod, 

This  puper  protects  every  sub 
scrlbor  against  loss.  We  are 
bound  to  make  good  on  ovory 
transaction.  Should  we  sell  you. 

It  will  moan  muny  now  custo¬ 
mers  from  your  locality.  Wc 
work  entirely  from  that  stand¬ 
point.  As  to  our  reliability  and 
responsibility  to  live  up  to  tlio 
claims  in  our  advertisements  write 
to  tho  Editor  of  this  paper.  Write 
to  any  Banker  anywlioro.  Ask  any 
express  or  railroad  agent.  Ask  tlio 
Morcantllo  agencies.  Write  to  tho 
Drovers  Deposit  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  tlio  loading  financial  insti¬ 
tution  of  tlio  great  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Mail  us  the  Coupon 
in  this  Cornerm 

It  will  bring  you  our  latest 
special  offers  on  lumbor  and 
building  materials.  All  frool 


On  application  we  will  make  you  an  estimate,  freight  prepaid,  showing  what  material  will  cost  you 
laid  down  at  destination  on  orders  for  carload  lots.  If  you  do  not  need  a  carload  get  your  neighbors 

to  club  in  with  you.  You  can  get  a  mixed 
car  including  Furniture,  Roofing,  Hard¬ 
ware;  Mill  Supplies,  Machinery  or 
anything  else  you  need  for  furnishing 
or  improving  your  buildings  or  farm.  Thus  you  can  make 
a  big  saving.  Why  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  local  lumber 
yards?  Buy  from  ns  at  first  band.  Save  40c  on  every  dollar 
bill.  Save  freight  charges.  We  want  small  orders  as  well  as 
ft  I  I  ft  I  ■  big  ones.  We  cater  to  the  small  customer. 

|||1  Let  118  fi£nre  with  you.  Send  in  your  bill  for 

wll  UOI  IUQU  UlUvl  VI  our  estimate  —  we  have  everything  you  need. 


id  down  at  destination  on  orders  for  carload  lots.  It  you 

FREIGHT 
PAID 


Wc  will  fill  your  lumber  orders  without  one  cent  of  cash  deposit 
We  offer  extremely  liberal  terms.  All  that  prospective  buyers 
need  to  do  is  to  prove  their  responsibility.  WF  KIIII*  LUMBER 
AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL  WITHOUT  CASH  IN  ADANCE  to 
any  honest  Farmer,  Contractor,  Carpenter,  Builder  or  reader  of 
this  paper.  In  accordance  with  our  simple  method  you  can  qual¬ 
ify  and  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer.  DELIVER  IT  AT  YOUR  STATION  WITH  FREE 
,  PRIV  I  LEGE  ok  EXAMINATION.  You  need  not  accept  it  unless  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 


NO  DEPOSIT 
REQUIRED I 


LOOKS  GOOD  TO  LOCAL  DEALER 

Unloaded  Car  of  lumbar,  found  It  0.  K.  Part  of  it  i«  In  tlio 
church.  Quito  a  (rood  many  havo  looked  at  it  and  they  all  think 
it  was  a  ilno  car  of  lumbor.  Our  dealer  stood  by  tlio  car  and 
watchod  ovory  piece  taken  out,  but  could  not  nay  anything  against 
it.  Saved  $125.00.  GEO.  N.  HODGE,  Mich.,  July  20.  1008. 


MADE  9950.00  ON  ONE  ORDER 

I  haved  savod,  on  my  bill  of  lumbor  from  you,  about  $2M).00 
which  I  think  is  quite  worth  while.  JInve  recommended  your 
lumbor  to  all  hero.  Many  came  to  oxnmino  it  and  found  it 
uatisfactory.  Thoy  fall  to  understand  how  you  can  sel  1  as  cheap¬ 
ly  according  to  tho  prices  of  dealers  hero.  1  found  tho  doors 
the  host  I  havo  over  used. 

MAT  KIRK,  N.  Y.»  July  6,  1908. 


SAVKI>  $150.00 

My  car  of  lumber  arrived  In  good  shape  and  quicker 
than  I  expected.  Am  well  pleased.  I  had  a  "bee/*  All 
my  neighbors  helped  mo  haul  it.  They  all  praised  it  very 
much,  even  a  lumberman  said  it  was  bettor  lumber  than  he 
had  in  his  yards.  Will  say  that  you  saved  mo  $150,00  on 
my  bill  CHAS.  BAKER,  8.  D.,  July  15.  1908. 

20  MEN  SAY  O.  K 

The  lumber  arrived  all  right.  Very  satisfactory.  I 
saved  a  loasi  $300. (K)  on  my  entire  bill.  Twenty  men  hero 
looked  nt  tho  lumber  and  all  said  it  was  Ixittor  than  can  Iwi 
lx  night  hero  for  almost  double  tho  prico.  You  may  look 
for  ordors  from  hero  before  Fall. 

WILLIS  CLAYTER,  Wyo.,  July  26,  1908. 


FREE  OFFER  COUPON 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

Per  your  offer  in  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


■end  me  free  of  cost  a  copy  of: 

Your  Bid  500  Page  Bargain  Catalog  Free 
Your  Special  Fall  Lumber  Offers 
Your  House  and  Barn  Plans 
Your  “Building  News” 


I  am  going  to  build. 


1  expect  to  commence. 


I  am  Interested  In.. 


NAM  10. 


ADD KB 8 8 


COUNTY. 


.  STATE 


R.  F.  D . 

Art  you  Interested  In  Furniture?  Send  lor  our  Special  200  Pate  Furniture  Catalog. 


THE  EXACT  P.  O.  ADDRESS  OP  THE  WRITERS  OP  THESE  LETTERS  WILL  BE 
FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  PROSPECTIVE  CUSTOMERS. 

We  linve  thousands  of  letters  from  lumber  buyers  all  over  the  Uuiled 
States  wlio  are  happier  and  richer  for  sending  us  their  orders.  These  few 
letters  arc  samples  of  bushels  of  testimonials  that  bear  out  our  statements 
iu  this  advertisement  about  our  monev-saving  offers. 

Tho  building,  lumbor  anil  millwork  suppllos  we  offer 
you  aro  new,  fresh  and  oloan.  They  aro  not  wreckage. 
I)o  not  listen  to  tlio  statements  of  retail  lumber  deal¬ 
ers  condemning  our  business  — they  havo  tludr 
axes  to  grind.  Don’t  lot  them  poison  your  mind. 
Bo  Independent  1  Investigate  our  proposition 
personally.  Our  goods  aro  delivered  in  exact  accordance  with  representations  in 
this  advertisement.  Wo  are  ready  to  forfeit  $10,000  In  cash  If  you  can  prove  that 
this  advertisement  Is  false,  misleading  or  deceiving. 


$10,000 

FORFEIT! 


Railroad  tracks  run  right  Into  our  buildings.  Wo 
can  havo  your  order  on  Us  way  within  48  hours  If  nec- 
CHHary.  Every  shipment  goes  by  tho  shortest,  quickest 
and  most  economical  route.  We  must 
ship  promptly.  Every  possible  con¬ 
cession  socurable  Is  yours.  Give 
us  a  trial. I  Send  ua  your  order  when  you  got 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS I 


our  literature  and  prieos. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON I 

Throo  Big  Offers”  mentioned  In 


It  will  put  you  In  touch  with  tho  wonderful 
situation  in  the  lumber  market.  It  will  bring 
you  our  thousands  of  money-saving  offers. 
Don’t  put  this  off  if  you  aro  going  to  build  or 
Improve.  No  order  is  so  small  that  wo  cannot 
savo  you  from  40#  to  60*.  If  you  want  our 
this  advertisement,  mall  uu  the  coupon  today. 


BIG  FREE 
OFFERS! 

If  your  home  Is  east  of  tho  Mississippi  River  I 
and  north  of  tho  Ohio  River,  or  If  you  live  In 
Iowa,  Missouri  or  Minnesota,  we  will  pay  your 

railroad  fare  to  ' 


FREE  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  FARE 


Ohloago,  Includ¬ 
ing  lodging,  dur¬ 
ing  tho  time  neo- 
essary  to  soil  you 
tho  matorlnl  you 
want,  provided  we  I 
sell  you  at  least 
ono  carload  of  | 
lumber  and  building  material.  If  you  live  else¬ 
where  write  us  for  our  railroad  faro  offer.  This 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  look  over  our  tre¬ 
mendous  stock.  You  can  select  what  you  want 
and  see  It  loaded.  BUI  of  lading  showing  ship¬ 
ment  will  also  bo  glvon  you  Immediately. 


We  will  send  you,  froo,  a  copy  of  our  now 
1908-09  edition  of  houso  and  barn  plans.  It  con- 1 
tains  many  photographio  pictures  of  now  up-to- 
date  residences,  farm  homes,  barns,  cottages,  | 
etc. —  all  of  tho  most  modern  design.  It  con¬ 
tains  complote  construction  plans  of  each  floor  I 
for  houses  costing  from  $-160.00  upward.  Shows 
moHt  popular  stylo  of  farm  homes  now  bolng 
constructed.  Also  contains  up-to-date  barn 
plans  —  side  anil  cross  section  views  —  hip 
roofH,  bunk  barns,  sheep  and  dairy  barns,  horse  | 
stables,  etc.  Fill  in  and  scud  coupon  today. 

EXPERT  ADVICE 

from  our  staff  of  Architects,  expert  builders 
and  estimators.  If  you  aro  going  to  build  any¬ 
thing  that  needs  a  plan,  avail  yourself  of  oar 
extcnslvo  facilities  and  experience. 

It  is  a  verit¬ 
able  mlno  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the 
shrewd,  careful 
and  economical 
buyer.  Contains 
thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rare 
bargains— price  offers  that  command  orders. 
Millions  of  dollars’ worth  of  merchandise  bought 
at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  other  forced  Hales 
are  truthfully  and  plainly  dosoribod  In  thla 
wonderful  book.  It  should  bo  In  ovory  home. 

GET  A  COPY  FOR  THE  COUPON . 


FREE 
CATALOG! 
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ALFALFA  AND  LIMESTONE. 

A  Vital  Need  of  This  Crop. 

Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  see  the  stand  that 
The  R.  N.-Y  takes  in  encouraging  Alfalfa  culture. 
I  read  eagerly  all  about  Hope  Farm  and  look  every 
week  to  see  how  the  Alfalfa  is  coming  on.  Ap¬ 
parently  Alfalfa  culture  has  had  a  serious  setback  the 
past  year  or  two  and  there  is  rather  less  effort  being 
made  to  grow  it  than  there  was,  yet  really  the  cause 
of  Alfalfa  culture  has  made  more  real  progress  the 
past  year  than  before  in  the  10  years.  The  progress 
has  been  made  by  men  who  have  learned  the  secret 
of  its  easy  growth  in  soils  once  thought  to  he  unsuited 
to  it.  Alfalfa  is  a  curious  plant.  In  some  soils  such 
as  one  finds  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Montana  and  other 
semi-arid  States  Alfalfa  is  like  a  weed;  it  thrives  with 
the  least  encouragement,  spreads,  persists,  is  im¬ 
mensely  profitable.  Then  in  the  East  there  are  a  few 
regions  where  Alfalfa  seems  almost  native  to  the 
soil,  such  as  parts  of  the 
glaciated  soils  of  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  northern  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  There  are 
soils  in  New  York,  such  as 
in  Onondaga  county,  that 
grow  it  almost  spontan¬ 
eously.  Seeing  these  facts) 
men  urge  that  Alfalfa  will 
grow  anywhere  if  it  is 
sown  and  inoculated,  etc. 

Then  come  experiments 
in  other  sections  in  the 
East  and  disastrous  failure 
very  often  and  men  wonder 
why.  Often  they  have  gone 
to  much  trouble  to  manure, 
fertilize,  drain,  inoculate, 
and  even  then  Alfalfa  has 
not  thriven.  Now  what’s 
wrong?  ]  lerc  seems  to  be 
the  secret.  In  the  semi-arid 
West  the  soil  is  very  fully 
charged  with  lime  salts  and 
other  alkalies.  It  is  often 
too  full  of  lime  to  make 
other  cultivated  crops  thrive 
at  all.  Yet  Alfalfa  there 
grows  almost  into  a  tree. 

In  the  glaciated  regions  of 
Ohio  and  westward  there 
are  millions  of  limestone 
pebbles  in  the  soil,  soft 
limestone  pebbles,  brought  there  by  ice  centuries  be¬ 
fore  you  and  I  were  born.  Those  soils  are  alkaline. 
In  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  the  soil  is  full  of 
pieces  of  soft  limestone,  and  in  parts  of  Kentucky 
where  Alfalfa  grows  well  the  soil  is  filled  with  shaly 
limestone  fragments.  So  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
where  Alfalfa  seems  almost  native,  the  soil  is  made 
up  of  soft  limestone  rock,  decayed  by  the  weather 
into  soil.  It  is  very  fully  charged  with  lime. 

Well,  have  we  not  all  along  taught  that  Alfalfa 
needed  lime?  Maybe  we  have,  but  we  have  said 
“lime”  in  so  mild  a  manner  and  so  low  a  voice  that 
we  have  not  been  heard.  And  when  men  asked  tim¬ 
idly,  “How  much  lime?”  we  have  replied,  “Oh,  what¬ 
ever  your  soil  needs,”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  men  have  failed  to  become  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  very  great,  the  really  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  having,  not  “enough,”  hut  “too  much”  lime 
in  the  soil,  for  making  Alfalfa  do  its  level  best.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  Alfalfa  loves  lime,  feeds  on  lime, 
cats  and  drinks  lime,  wants  lime  first,  and  whatever 
else  it  can  get.  Give  me  well-drained  soil,  either  by 


natural  drainage,  or  artificial,  and  access  to  a  lime 
heap,  and  I  will  make  Colorado  or  Arizona  Alfalfa  in 
Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey  or  Mary¬ 
land.  In  truth,  f  have  done  it  already  in  several  of 
these  States.  Instance,  one  farm  near  Philadelphia. 
This  farm  had  been  well  manured,  was  rich,  was 
drained,  yet  would  not  grow  Alfalfa  profitably.  After 
investigation  I  prescribed  lime.  Man  asked:  “What 
kind  of  lime?”  I  replied,  “Ground  limestone,  un¬ 
burned,  if  you  can  get  it.”  He  found  he  could  get 
it  cheaply  enough,  and  came  again.  “How  much 
lime?”  “One  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  rod,  that 
is  little  enough,”  I  replied.  The  man  hesitated  at  that 
and  balked  just  a  little;  100  pounds  to  the  square  rod 
is  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  He  put  on  six  tons.  He 
inoculated  the  soil  with  other  soil  from  a  good  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  He  sowed  Alfalfa.  He  got  six  tons  to 
the  acre  the  next  year!  And  all  his  neighbors  came 
to  sec  the  miracle  that  had  been  worked.  That  lime 
cost  the  man  about  $12  per  acre.  His  six  tons  of  Al¬ 


falfa  hay  were  worth  to  him  at  least  $100  to  feed  his 
cows,  so  it  paid  him  immensely,  did  it  not? 

Again,  many  men  who  have  grown  Alfalfa  with 
fair  success  have  been  troubled  with  annual  grasses 
and  weeds.  They  have  fought  these  in  many  ways, 
usually  with  partial  success.  Now  we  have  learned 
this.  Where  there  is  enough  lime  in  the  soil  the 
Alfalfa  will  subdue  crab  grass,  and  almost  any  weed; 
will  subdue  all  grasses  except  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
and  that  is  easily  taken  out  in  the  Spring  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow.  My  letters  from  the  South  this 
Summer «are  filled  with  cheering  illustrations  of  how 
easily  crab  grass,  their  great  bugaboo,  is  worsted  in 
Alfalfa  fields  simply  by  the  use  of  large  amounts  of 
lime!  That  makes  the  Alfalfa  too  lusty  for  the  crab 
grass.  So,  my  dear  R.  N.-Y.,  keep  up  the  campaign’ 
for  Alfalfa  and  tell  men  to  lime,  lime  again,  and  then 
shut  their  eyes  and  keep  on  liming;  eight  tons  of 
ground  or  finely  crushed  limestone  to  the  acre.  Two 
tons  of  burned  lime,  three  tons  of  air-slaked  lime  to 
ti  e  acre.  Then  phosphorous,  manure,  good  seed. 

Ohio.  CHARLES  It.  WING. 


ALFALFA  IN  DRILLS. 

Experience  from  a  Wyoming  Farm. 

I  have  read  W.  H.  Jenkins'  article  on  Alfalfa  in 
dribs.  I  had  previously  read  an  article  by  him,  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
have  tried  it  on  the  so-called  arid  land  of  Wyoming. 
This  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed  for  the  first  time 
this  Spring.  1  raked  over  a  plot  about  30  by  50  feet 
and  made  drills  some  three  inches  deep  in  which  I 
sowed  the  Alfalfa  seed,  covering  with  a  common 
garden  rake,  and  walking  over  the  part  sown  to  firm 
the  ground.  The  seed  sprouted  and  came  up  finely, 
and  is  now  in  bloom.  The  rows  arc  28  inches  apart, 
and  free  from  weeds.  I  had  previously  sown  some 
broadcast  alone,  and  some  with  oats,  and  harrowed 
it  in.  I  have  sown  it  broadcast  and  raked  it  in  and 
it  has  grown  well  in  every  way;  but  I  think  the  plan 
of  drilling  it  in  a  great  improvement.  I  have  sown 
it  in  drills  running  north  and  south,  and  in  drills 

running  east  and  west,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  better  way.  d.  m. 
Arapahoe,  Wyoming. 

R.  N.-Y. — Has  anyone  no¬ 
ticed  any  difference?  Wc 
drilled  Alfalfa  on  August 
17  on  well-prepared  soil  at 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  drills 
were  made  about  18  inches 
apart.  The  Alfalfa  came 
up  in  three  days,  and  looks 
well  at  this  time. 


MANURE  SPREADERS 
AND  COMPOSTING 
MANURE. 

After  a  man  has  had  25 
years’  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  manure  he  should  be 
able  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  and  correctness. 
For  about  20  years  the 
writer  handled  about  all 
kinds  of  manure  from  farm 
animals,  and  those  stabled 
and  lotted  in  town.  For 
about  five  years  a  spreader 
has  been  in  use  on  the 
farm.  Then  it  was  easier  to 
get  it  hauled  from  town 
than  it  is  now  to  get  the 
product  of  the  farm  hauled  and  scattered.  With  the 
experience  gone  through,  there  comes  this  feeling, 
that  if  a  manure  spreader  had  been  purchased  at  the 
beginning  the  profits  from  the  manure  would  have 
been  much  greater.  When  hauling  from  town  the 
manure  was  mostly  put  on  clover  sod,  to  he  plowed 
the  next  Spring,  and  always  unloaded  where  it  was 
to  be  used,  if  possible.  Good  gravel  roads  ran  along¬ 
side  of  farm  where  most  of  this  town  manure  was 
used.  Sometimes  when  the  land  was  soft  the  wagon 
would  be  driven  as  far  into  the  field  as  the  team 
could  haul  it,  without  winding,  and  one-half  unloaded 
before  trying  to  move  the  wagon.  When  the  team 
could  not  go  on  to  the  field  in  this  hard  way  some¬ 
times  the  manure  would  be  unloaded  where  it  could 
be  conveniently  got  at  to  load  again. 

At  times  we  would  have  no  field  on  which  we 
wanted  to  scatter  the  manure  when  hauling.  At  such 
a  time  we  would  try  to  pile  in  the  corner  of  the  field 
where  it  was  to  be  used  and  where  it  was  convenient 
for  being  watered  to  prevent  fire-fanging  In  one 
pile,  90  large  two-horse  loads  were  put,  some  rotted 
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and  some  fresh.  When  piled  this  way  it  was  never 
forked  over.  This  pile  had  50  barrels  of  water  put 
on  it,  and  was  hauled  in  the  Spring.  The  field  on 
which  it  was  put  wras  put  in  clover  that  was  cut  for  hay 
and  then  for  seed.  After  the  seed  crop  was  off  the 
manure  was  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  scattered  over 
the  field.  There  was  practically  no  leaching  from 
this  pile,  for  the  succeeding  crop  did  not  show  that 
there  had  been  a  pile  of  manure  on  this  spot.  Only 
a  small  spot  in  the  pile  was  fire-fanged.  This  is  about 
as  near  as  we  ever  came  to  composting  on  this  farm. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  avoid  handling  as  much 
as  possible;  still  there  are  times  when  fork  work 
very  much  aids  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
spreader.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  spreader  that 
would  scatter  sheep  manure  as  first  forked  up,  but  it 
can  beat  fork  work  two  to  one.  Last  Spring  at  plow¬ 
ing  time  it  was  necessary  to  clean  ,OUt  one  of  the 
sheep  sheds  and  also  move  some  of  the  straw  and 
coarse  cornstalk  manure  adjoining  the  shed.  This 
we  fork  over  before  loading  on  the  spreader,  and 
aim  to  mix  the  manure  from  the  shed  with  that  out¬ 
side;  when  mixed  the  spreader  tears  the  sheep  manure 
to  pieces  better.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  mass 
composted  for  some  uses,  but  there  would  be  some 
loss  of  fertility  in  composting  and  the  labor  of  water¬ 
ing  and  turning  cuts  out  the  idea  of  composting. 

For  Alfalfa  it  is  desirable  to  have  composted 
manure  for  the  reason  that  when  the  crop  once  gets 
to  going  it  is  difficult  to  get  coarse  fresh  manure  on 
the  land  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  when  hay 
is  made,  as  the  rakes  will  gather  the  coarse  part 
with  the  hay.  This  forking  over  manure  in  the  lot 
and  allowing  to  lie  a  while  overcomes  this  trouble 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  when  left  in  the  barn  lot 
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till  late  Summer  or  Fall  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value. 

The  amount  of  manure  made  on  this  farm  would  be 
very  hard  to  get  on  the  land  without  the  spreader. 
It  takes  longer  to  spread  a  load  properly  from  the 
wagon  than  it  does  to  load  it  on  the  wagon,  and  it 
takes  nice  fork  work  and  lots  of  it  to  get  a  dozen 
large  two-horse  loads  so  evenly  scattered  that  it  will 
cover  an  acre,  while  a  spreader  will  evenly  distribute 
it  over  two  acres.  The  right  way  to  haul  manure 
and  do  quick  work  is  to  have  two  spreaders  and  men 
in  the  barn,  or  yard,  to  keep  them  going.  When  the 
grass  crops  arc  growm  in  rotation  with  crops,  farm¬ 
ers  will  find  it  much  better  to  put  the  manure  on  the 
young  grass  or  about  as  soon  after  the  wheat  or  other 
small  grain  crop  is  off  the  land  as  possible.  Ex¬ 
perience  teachep  the  writer  that  this  is  the  best  way, 
for  using  in  this  way  the  manure  does  not  need  to 
be  composted.  Next  Spring  it  will  be  the  aim  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  coarse  manure  out,  before 
the  Spring  and  Summer  rains  wash  and  leach  it. 

Ko,SS  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


GUARANTEED  ONION  SEED. 

I  believe  1  am  the  “Reader”  whose  offer  of  $10  a 
pound  for  seed  of  the  Prizctaker  onion  (true  to 
name)  you  published  nearly  a  year  ago.  A  number 
of  prominent  seed  firms  replied  to  the  above  propo¬ 
sition  by  saying  that  probably  this  map  wopld  be 
willing  to  pay  the  prize  for  guaranteed,  seed,  hut  the 
majority  would  not,  hence  there  was  not  one  of  them 
willing  to  guarantee  any  portion  even  of  genuine 
Prizctaker.  As  a  general  proposition  J  would  not,  like 
to  pay  $10  a  pound  for  true  seed  of  the  Prizctaker, 
for  I  know  it  can  be  grown  “pure.”  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  planter  ’for  less,  but  were  I  obliged 
to  choose  between  true  to  name  seed  at  $10  a  pound 
and  the  miserable  mixture  exposed  for  sale  under  that 
name  for  nothing  I  would  choose  the  $10  seed. 

The  last  few  years  I  have  grown  some  of  my  own 
seed.  1  do  not  do  this  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  buy  the  kind  of  seed  I  want.  I  be 
onions  I  selected  for  seed  are  large,  a  perfect  globe, 


with  a  very  small  neck,  smaller  even  than  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  of  a  beautiful  perfect  straw  color.  Had  I  crated 
up  those  onions  in  a  crate  similar  to  those  that  are 
sold  for  five  cents  a  pound  in  grocery  stores  under 
the  name  of  “Spanish”  no  man  could  have  told  the 
difference  between  mine  and  the  “Spanish;”  I  could 
have  sold  mine  for  the  same  price  the  “Spanish” 
onions  sold  for,  and  with  the  money  so  received  might 
now  buy  1/  pound  of  Prizctaker  seed  for  every 
pound  I  harvested.  You  will  see  that  I  am  out  all 
of  the  labor  and  expense  of  growing,  harvesting  and 
cleaning  the  seed  besides.  The  commercial  grower, 
of  course,  may  be  able  to  grow  bis  seed  cheaper,  but 
he  cannot  grow  the  kind  of  seed  that  I  have  for  the 
amount  of  money  he  gets  as  his  share  and  live  and 
prosper  as  he  deserves. 

I  believe  1  am  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
truth  when  I  say  that  owing  to  seed  adulteration  the 
planter  loses  millions  annually.  This  fact  was 
brought  home  to  me  again  last  Fall  when  1  placed 
upon  the  market  turnips  grown  from  seed  of  my 
own  growing  in  competition  with  turnips  grown  from 
seed  bought  from  the  seed  merchant.  Gardeners 
would  pick  up  a  turnip  from  my  basket  and  exclaim, 
“Why,  they  look  as  though  they  were  hand-painted.” 
Others  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  washing  powder 
I  used  that  produced  such  bright  clean  turnips,  but 
everyone  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  turnip. 
When  I  told  them  it  was  the  Red-top  White  Globe, 
they  could  scarcely  believe  it.  “Why,”  they  said, 
“we  planted  the  same  kind,  but  we  have  no  such 
turnips.”  Of  course  not;  1  didn’t  have  them  cither 
before.  I  sold  them  for  50  cents  a  half  bushel  basket 
and  though  I  put  as  many  as  30  baskets  a  trip  on  my1 
market  wagon  I  never  had  enough  to  go  around,  and 
this  when  turnips  of  the  common  variety  went  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  buyer  at  25  cents  a  basket.  In  producing 
this  seed  I  selected  a  turnip  somewhat  elongated,  with 
as  small  a  top  and  tap  root  as  possible,  the  white  I 
wanted  as  waxy  white  as  possible,  and  the  purple  as 
bright  and  distinct  as  colors  can  be  produced.  I 
certainly  have  a  thoroughbred  turnip,  but  don’t  any¬ 
body  ask  me  for  seed.  I  have  none  to  sell,  nor  shall 
I  ever  be  in  the  seed  business. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  price  of  seed  charged  by  the 
seed  merchant.  If  the  grower  of  seed  who  produces 
such  seed  as  I  am  advocating  got  every  cent  that  the 
seed  merchant  sells  his  stock  for,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  be.  sufficient  pay  to  grow  seed  as  pure 
and  carefully  as  it  should  be  grown.  Poor  seed  is 
dear  at  any  price,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  quality  is 
lost  sight  of  by  the  seed  merchant  in  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  cheap  seeds,  probably  to  undersell  his  competi¬ 
tor.  I  might  sum  up  the  principal  causes  of  cheap  and 
inferior  seed  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  species  of 
parasites,  bugs,  humbugs  and  other  insects  which  feed 
upon  both  production  and  distribution  of  the  seed 
business.  Prof.  Slingerland  usually  is  able  to  name 
a  remedy  or  spray  to  destroy  or  keep  in  check  all  of 
them,  except  the  humbug.  This  is  the  one  that  mails 
you  that  high-priced  catalogue  fidl  of  impossible  pic¬ 
tures  and  exaggerated  descriptions.  I  enclose  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Prizctaker  onion  clipped  from  one  of  those 
catalogues.  I  wished  you  were  able  to  reproduce  it  in 
size,  shape  and  color.  If  these  fellows  could  be 
eliminated  and  the  seed  grower  brought  together  with 
the  gardener,  truck  and  general  farmer,  our  crops 
would  be  much  better,  our  meadows  cleaner  and  freer 
front  noxious  weeds;  in  fact  it  would  greatly  benefit 
both  producer  and  consumer.  j.  h.  bollinger. 

Ohio. 


PUMPING  WATER  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 

Occasionally  there  arc  questions  as  to  whether  it 
is  practical  to  pump  water  from  a  spring  or  well  at 
some  distance  from  where  it  is  desirable  to  locate 
the  pump.  It  is  not  only  practical  under  certain 
conditions,  but  these  conditions  are  so  numerous  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  that  the  wonder  is 
that  this  method  of  arranging  a  handy  water-supply, 
cheaply,  is  not  in  more  general  use.  1  have  a  pump 
which  has  been  in  satisfactory,  constant  use  for  nine 
years,  drawing  water  from  a  spring  1.65  feet  distant, 
with  the  water  level  IK  feet  lower  than  the  cylinder 
of  the  pump.  The  lift  is  not  perceptibly  heavier 
than  it  would  be  with  the  pump  directly  over  the 
water  supply  at  the  same,  height.  At  any  rate  the 
pump  is  worked  easily,  and  almost  always  used  with 
the  handle  grasped  ;it  half  length.  'Flic  primary  con¬ 
dition  to  im  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  supply  shall  not  be  more  than 
18  or  20  feet  lower  than  the  valve  of  the  pump 
cylinder.  Theoretically  a  pump  should  draw  a  little 
over  33  feet;  but  those  who  should  know,  claim  that 
for  satisfactory  practical  work  20  feet  is  about  the 
limit.  The  second  condition  is  that  the  pipe  may  be 
laid  rising  toward  the  pump  at  all  points.  The  rise 
need  not  be  uniform,  but  it  should  be  constant,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  air-pockets. 


Two  appliances  arc  necessary  that  arc  not  always 
used  with  pump  under  ordinary  conditions,  though 
I  think  they  could  be  generally  used  to  advantage. 
These  are  a  foot- valve  and  an  air-chamber.  Flic 
foot-valve  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  the 
water  supply  to  keep  water  constantly  in  the  pipe, 
and  the  air-chamber  is  connected  with  the  line  pipe 
close  to  the  pump.  This  acts  as  a  spring  or  cushion 
in  starting  the  long  column  of  water  in  the  pipe, 
gradually.  Foot- valves  arc  sold  ready  for  use.  Air- 
chambers  may  also  lie  bought,  but  arc  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  one  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  impro¬ 
vised  by  taking  a  section  of  two-inch  pipe  about  2l/j 
feet  long,  threaded  at  both  ends.  Close  one  end 
tightly  by  screwing  on  a  “cap,”  and  secure  the  other 
end  in  a  “J”  coupling  of  proper  dimensions  placed 
in  the  line-pipe  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  pump. 
'Fhe  air-chamber  is  of  course  to  stand  in  an  upright 
position.  If  all  parts  arc  secured,  cut  and  threaded 
to  exact  measurement,  anyone  wdio  is  fairly  careful 
and  intelligent  can  install  all  the  fixtures.  The  essen¬ 
tials  are  a  pair  of  pipe-wrenches  and  a  small  can  of 
pipe  cement,  to  be  had  at  hardware  store  or  dealer 
in  plumber’s  supplies.  Apply  cement  carefully  to  all 
threads,  screw  up  close,  making  sure  that  all  joints 
are  air-tight.  As  a  final  precaution,  have  the  pump 
in  use  a  day  or  two  before  filling  pipe-trench  and 
fastening  down  pump-bed. 

The  only  trouble  my  pump  has  given  is  that  beads 
of  rust  gradually  form  on  the  seal  of  the  foot-valve, 
preventing  the  valve  from  closing  down  snugly,  thus 
allowing  the  water  in  the  pipe  to  escape.  This  has 
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required  cleaning  of  the  valve-seat  about  once  a  year, 
and  once  the  valve  has  had  to  be  renewed.  Many 
pumps  arc  made  with  glass  valve-scats,  and  if  a 
foot-valve  could  lie  secured  with  this  improvement, 
the  nuisance  referred  to  could  be  avoided.  The 
pump  I  have  in  use  is  an  ordinary  l%-\nch  iron  lift 
pump  with  glass  valve-seat.  The  line  pipe  is  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  of  the  same  diameter.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  a  larger  diameter  of  line  pipe  for  long  distances 
to  reduce  the  friction,  but  with  smooth  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  I  doubt  if  this  is  necessary.  Caution 
should  be  exercised  to  have  the  trench  deep  enough 
so  that  surface  washing  may  not  unexpectedly  ex¬ 
pose  the  pipe  to  frost.  Fhe  pit  in  which  the  working 
parts  of  the  pump  are  inclosed  should  also  be  amply 
protected.  u.  l.  iiaktman. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


THE  BEST  CROP  OF  ALL. 

A  picture  of  some  of  our  farm  crops  is  shown  in 
Fig.  326.  Raising  such  crops  as  the  central  figure 
shows,  we  think,  beats  the  ginseng  business  a  mile. 
It  may  not  in  dollars,  but  it  certainly  does  in  cents 
(sense).  The  boy  and  an  uncle  about  14  attempted 
to  dig  out  a  woodchuck,  but  chuck  gave  them  the 
slip,  only  to  fall  prey  to  the  dog.  They  kept  on  dig¬ 
ging  till  they  found  the  four  young  ones,  which 
looked  so  cute  and  harmless  that  the  boys  wanted 
them  for  pets,  so  they  divided  the  spoils.  They  have 
the  run  of  the  door  yard.  “Shep”  gut  mad  at  one, 
then  to  repay  him  for  his  sauciness  hurt  him  so  he 
died.  The  other  comes  to  the  door  and  waits  for  his 
rations.  Me  sits  up  and  eats  pears,  peaches  and  ber¬ 
ries  to  the  delight  of  the  two  children.  Of  course 
we  older  ones  arc  too  dignified  to  find  any  amuse¬ 
ment  in  it.  J.  u.  P. 

Ohio. 

We  nre  told  Hint  hogs  nre  more  likely  to  contract* 
tuberculosis  through  milk  than  other  animals.  Mixed  skltn- 
mllk  at  t  Ik*  creamery  should  tic  sterilized. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CATALPA. 

Get  Seed  True  to  Name. 

On  page  064,  S.  A.,  Hopkins,  Mich.,  asked  questions 
about  Catalpa.  Let  me  tell  him  that  before  lie  enters 
on  this  job  he  must  know  every  inch  of  the  road  that 
lie  travels.  Let  no  man  make  the  mistakes  that  I 
and  many  others  have  done.  They  can  just  as  well 
have  their  mistakes  pointed  out  ahead.  S.  A.  can 
address  a  letter  to  the  Forestry  Division,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  desires.  They  will  send  him  full  directions 
on  the  growing  of  Catalpas  or  any  other  timber  he 
may  wish  to  grow;  they  will  also  send  him  a  list  of 
dealers  who  sell  tree  seeds  and  tree  seedlings,  but 
do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  they  all  sell  true 
stock.  When  lie  makes  a  purchase  of  seed  he  may 
send  a  sample  to  the  Forestry  Division  for  identifica¬ 
tion.  Do  not  take  any  chances.  Catalpa  grows  very 
easily  from  seed,  and  should 
make  a  tree  from  two  to 
four  feet  the  first  year.  They 
may  be  planted  in  Fall  or 
Spring.  I  do  not  know  about 
Fall  planting  in  the  climate 
of  Michigan.  I  have  planted 
trees  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember  and  every  tree  lived. 

In  1904  I  bought  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  seed  from  a  Kan¬ 
sas  seed  house,  another  quar¬ 
ter  pound  from  a  Chicago 
seed  house.  I  grew  a  fine 
lot  of  trees.  I  planted  nearly 
a  thousand  trees  from  this 
lot.  Last  year  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  Forestry 
service  Catalpa  bignonioides, 

Flowering  Catalpa.  I  cut 
them  down  last  Spring;  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  I  cut  out  sprouts 
nine  times.  About  the  first 
of  August  I  took  out  the 
stumps;  now  the  roots  arc 
sending  up  sprouts.  Some 
people  have  the  opinion  that 
Catalpa  is  Catalpa,  and  all 
Catalpas  are  alike.  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  Catalpa  speciosa  and 
Catalpa  bignonioides  as  there 
is  between  a  White  oak  and 
a  willow,  for  post  timber. 

Yet  it  requires  an  expert  to 
distinguish  one  variety  from 
another;  a  “plug”  can’t  do  il. 

1  he  land  S.  A.  describes  may 
not  be  suitable  for  the  grow 
ing  of  Catalpas.  a.  m. 

Macon,  Mo. 

Does  Catalpa  Make  Good 
Timber? 

I  was  led  to  believe  the 
lasting  qualities  of  Catalpa 
speciosa  timber  when  used 
as  fence  posts,  railroad  ties, 
telegraph  poles,  etc.,  were 
greatly  superior  to  most  other 
kinds  of  timber,  by  reading 
the  writings  of  those  J  sup¬ 
posed  knew.  For  instance,  it 
is  said  the  Illinois  Central  K. 

R.  Co.,  while  repairing  the 
road  has  found  tics  of  this 
timber  which  were  known  to 
be  in  use  30  years  and  over 
and  were  sound  yet,  when 
good  oak  ties  are  calculated 
to  last  only  seven  years;  a 

heap  of  fence  posts  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is 
said  to  have  been  used  in  a  fence  in  Southern  Illinois 
for  so  years  and  were  sound  yet;  that  farmers  having 
good  oak  posts  on  their  own  land  had  drawn  Catalpa 
posts  20  miles  to  make  fence;  and  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issued  a  forest  planting  leaf¬ 
let,  Circular  82,  in  April,  1907,  which,  speaking  of 
Catalpa,  states  it  often  remains  sound  30  or  40  years 
when  used  as  fence  posts.  So  I  have  invested  a 
little  in  land,  labor  and  money  in  a  little  grove  of 
about  1200  trees,  and  intended  to  invest  considerably 
more  another  year,  but  from  what  your  correspondent 
from  Clarks  Ilill,  Tnd.,  writes,  I  doubt  the  advisable¬ 
ness  of  it,  for  he  says,  “banners  in  this  neighborhood 
who  have  Catalpa  groves  and  used  them  for  posts, 
do  not  say  much  in  their  favor,  one  man  comparing 
their  durability  to  Jack  oak,”  and  lie  further  says, 

“  I  his  confirms  my  own  observation  of  them,  that  a 
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good  one  will  last  seven  or  eight  years  and  no 
longer.”  Of  course  he  docs  not  say  what  kind  of 
Catalpa  the  groves  arc,  but  of  course  I  suppose  them 
to  be  Speciosa.  Now  as  this  is  a  question  of  public 
importance,  I  wish  you  would  investigate  the  lasting 
qualities  of  Catalpa  speciosa  when  used  as  posts,  etc., 
and  publish  the  result  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  arc 
many  other  farmers  who  have  not  any  wood  lot  and 
would  no  doubt  like  to  have  a  grove  of  Catalpa  if 
what  1  have  believed  about  it  is  true.  j.  n.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Give  us  the  facts! 


KILLING  PEACH  BORERS  BY  PROXY. 

T  notice  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  peach  trees  in¬ 
fested  with  borers  do  not  thrive,  and  produce  prema¬ 
ture  fruit.  'I  bis  is  also  my  experience,  and  I  have 
learned  to  my  regret  that  hunting  borers  by  proxy  is 
not  a  success.  During  this  and  last  year  I  paid  good 


SHEEP  IN  VIRGINIA. 

After  reading  the  article  on  page  663  advising  east¬ 
ern  farmers  to  have  and  raise  more  sheep,  I  thought 
I  would  give  you  my  experience  with  sheep  for  the 
first  year.  In  November,  1907,  I  bought  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  sale  four  ewes,  one  ram  and  two  Summer  lambs, 
one  ram  and  one  ewe.  The  four  ewes  raised  nine 
lambs  (one  having  three),  five  ewes  and  four  ram 
lambs.  I  have  sold  the  ram  lamb  that  I  bought  for 
$8,  two  that  I  raised  for  $0  each ;  will  get  $6  each  for 
other  two.  bor  feed  they  have  not  cost  one  cent 
except  what  the  pasture  was  worth.  They  were  on 
rye  and  clover  until  March  80,  then  clover  and 
Orchard  grass,  and  turned  in  orchard  since  then.  My 
account  with  them  follows:  Seven  sheep  bought, 
$32.50 ;  one  ram  sold,  $8;  two  rams  at  $0  each,  $12; 
two  lambs  on  hand,  $10;  five  ewes  on  hand,  $25;- one 
ram.  $8;  five  ewe  lambs  on  hand,  $20;  30  pounds  wool, 

$4;  total,  $2.  Of  course 
a  large  flock  would  not 
pay  nearly  so  well,  and  in 
all  probability  a  small  one 
would  not  do  so  once  in  10 
years,  if  eve.  again.  Accident 
or  disease  may  reduce  profit. 
Franktown,  Va.  c.  s. 


THE  LIGHTNING  ROD. 

On  pages  500,  552.  and  001, 
regarding  lightning  rods, 
J.  S.  W.  has  failed  to  show 
the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  rod.  Invariably  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  of  high  intensity  from 
the  clouds  (lightning)  will 
seek  the  “path  of  least  re¬ 
sistance”  into  the  earth. 
Therefore  the  “ground”  end 
of  the  rod  should  be  carried 
well  into  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  perpetual  moisture. 
This  end  should  be  riveted  or 
soldered  to  a  plate  of  copper 
of  a  thickness  equal  to  thin 
pasteboard,  and  should  have 
an  area  of  at  least  five  square 
feet  for  the  average  dwell¬ 
ing.  This  ground  plate 
should  be  set  well  into  the 
ground,  down  into  moist 
earth,  and  it  is  better  if 
about  half  a  bushel  of 
powdered  charcoal  is  tamped 
about  il  to  increase  the  con¬ 
ductivity  with  the  earth.  The 
lightning  does  not  always  de¬ 
scend  silently  nor  unob¬ 
served.  The  rod  sometimes 
gets  slightly  hot  and  instead 
of  stapling  it  to  the  siding 
boards  it  is  better  to  use  a 
spool  or  insulator  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  and  an  iron 
holder  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  keeps  the  rod  about 
two  or  three  inches  away 
from  the  house.  I  quote 
from  page  601:  “They  (the 
insulators)  when  wet  be¬ 
come  a  good  conductor.  * 
1  hey  do  not  become  a  flood 
conductor.  Technically  there 
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noney  to  supposed  good  men  to  dig  up  and  hunt  the 
borers,  so  recently  1  hired  another  to  go  over  several 
hundred  trees  and  leave  the  ground  open  for  my  in¬ 
spection.  Several  days  datcr  I  found  the  castings  in 
evidence  and  went  from  tree  to  tree  with  a  garden 
trowel  and  pocket-knife,  and  found  from  one  to  five 
borers  in  many  trees,  and  almost  every  tree  more 
or  less  damaged,  as  a  result  of  placing  confidence  in 
persons  who  assumed  to  know  how  to  hunt  borers. 
Tt  is  not  easy  work  for  an  anatomy  that  has  been  in 
harness  for  60  years  to  get  down  on  all  fours  and  up 
from  tree  to  tree,  but  had  I  taken  the  time  a  year 
earlier  it  would  have  been  many  dollars  in  my  favor 
this  year,  as  the  trees  bear  a  very  fair  crop,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  injury  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
So  I  repeat,  “Don’t  hunt  peach  borers  by  proxy.” 
Pennsylvania.  w.  tt.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  our  experience  to  the  dot  on  the  i. 


is  a  "leak”  of  current  in  wet 
insulators,  sometimes  quite 
appreciable,  but  a  metallic  rod 
well  grounded  is  such  an  in¬ 
tense  conductor  alongside  of 
wet  wood,  glass  or  other 
non-conducting  material,  that 
the  current  (lightning)  will 
always  without  exception  follow  down  the  rod  without 
ncctcd  to  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  a  “lightning- 
arrester.”  The  lightning  coming  down  the  line  will 
jump  over  the  instrument,  taking  the  path  of  least 
resistance  (in  simple  words — a  short  cut)  and  dis¬ 
charge  itself  into  the  earth.  If  readers  who  contem¬ 
plate  putting  up  rods  will  see  that  their  ground  plate 
is  made  as  I  have  suggested,  their  buildings  will  be 
absolutely  protected  from  lightning  whether  there  is 
a  metallic  roof  or  a  non-conducting  roof.  Lightning 
rod  agents  are  not  always  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  scrupulous,  and  if  the  rod  ends  “out  of  sight” 
it  may  seem  all  right,  but  it  fails  to  protect  and  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  money  but  is  really  a  danger  to 
the  premises.  g.  e.  g. 

Barnegat,  N.  J.  _ 
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In  tlir  city  of  Athens  <lnst  Is  a  feroat  nuisance.  FJy- 
mrlments  are  to  he  made  with  American  road  oil  for  lay- 
riK  the  dust  In  the  streets. 
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FARMER  S’  C  LUBT—  t‘ 

soil  as  clover  does.  They  form  a  deep 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  atvay  from  Albany.  Vole  them  out! 

.TO'PlTAM  P.  A  BEDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LcRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROY1)  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  Af.  BOYCE.. East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


ENEMY  OF  POTATO  BEETLES. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  mention  an  insect  (Perel- 
lus  claudus)  which  feeds  on  potato 


IIE  EATS  THE  POTATO  BEETLE. 

Fig.  332. 

beetles.  A  picture,  enlarged,  of  this  good 
friend  is  shown  at  Fig.  332.  The  bul¬ 
letin  says : 

The  name  stink-bug  generally  brings  to 
mind  the  lit  tie  evil-tasting  creature  that 
one  finds  in  berries  when  eating  from  the 
bushes.  Many  stink-hugs  or  pentatomids, 
however,  are  beneficial  in  their  habits.  One 
in  particular  appeared  during  the  Summer 
of  1907,  in  the  potato  fields  all  over  the 
State  and  did  noble  service  in  killing  off 
Potato  beetles.  These  hugs  were  seen  re¬ 
peatedly  piercing  the  larvae  of  the  beetles 
and  sucking  them  dry.  Indeed,  we  were 
told  by  some  farmers  that  this  work  was 
so  effective  on  certain  farms  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  1o  spray  for  t  lie  hugs.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  this  lowly  hut  friendly 
bug  will  thrive  will)  us.  hut  we  would 
advise  everyone  to  keep  right  on  spraying 
just  as  in  the  past,  for  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  something  will  happen  to  keep 
down  their  numbers  in  Hie  future. 


Fertilizer  for  Orchard. 


tap  root  whicii  works  into  the  subsoil 
and,  as  we  think,  use  forms  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  which  some  other 
crops  cannot  use.  At  any  rate  we  can 
always  tell  in  corn  or  other  crops  where 
the  turnips  have  rotted  in  the  ground. 
On  such  soil  the  vetch  and  clover  ought 
to  supply  most  of  the  nitrogen.  You 
can  use  slag  and  muriate  of  potash.  The 
mud  or  muck  probably  contains  ‘about 
as  much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure,  but 
it  is  not  available,  and  will  do  the 
orchard  no  good  until  fully  composted. 
It  should  be  hauled  out  of  the  low 
place  and  piled  in  narrow  heaps  where 
it  can  dry  out.  The  best  thing  to  use 
with  it  is  lime.  As  you  make  up  the 
pile  scatter  the  lime  over  the  mud.  The 
basic  slag  contains  50  per  cent  of  lime 
and  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  After 
standing  in  piles  with  the  lime  the  mud 
should  be  forked  over  until  it  is  fine 
and  dry.  If  thoroughly  fermented  in 
this  way  it  will  supply  nitrogen  to  the 
orchard. 

Peeled  or  Unpeeled  Fence  Posts. 

Reader,  Vermont. — When  hemlock  posts 
are  set  will  they  last  longer  with  the 
bark  on  or  when  peeled? 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  but  what 
a  peeled  hemlock  post  will  last  longer 
than  one  which  is  set  with  the  bark  on. 
If  both  posts  are  set  green,  the  peeled 
post  will  lose  its  moisture  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  one  with  the  bark, 
and  consequently,  will  he  in  less  danger 
from  fungus  attack.  A  thoroughly  air- 
seasoned  post  is  much  more  durable 
than  one  which  contains  a  high  per  cent 
of  moisture.  As  the  bark  loosens,  the 
space  between  it  and  the  post  forms  a 
small  chamber  which  holds  moisture 
readily.  Under  such  conditions  decay 
takes  place  rapidly.  Moreover,  the  bark 
offers  an  excellent  breeding  place  for 
insects  which  may  destroy  the  wood. 
To  get  the  best  service  from  posts 
which  are  to  be  set  in  an  untreated 
condition,  they  should  be  carefully 
peeled  as  soon  as  cut  and  stacked  up  in 
open  piles  until  they  are  thoroughly  air- 
dried.  H.  T.  WEISS. 

Spraying  Weed  Killer. 

A.  II.  P.,  Bulberton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  farm 
which  is  fenced  with  old  stone  walls,  along 
which  grow  all  kinds  of  woods  and  shrubs, 
which  if  mowed  with  scythe,  which  is  a 
difficult  task,  simply  begin  their  growth 
anew.  I  have  a  300-gallon  tank  with  power 
pump  and  good  agitator.  I  can  easily  rig 
gas  pipe  with  nozzles  on  one  side  of  spray 
rig,  with  which  I  can  spray  along  the 
fences.  What  can  I  use,  not  too  expensive, 
that  will  kill  everything  in  its  path?  How 
about  iron  sulphate  or  gas  lime,  or  what 
else  ? 


A.  C.  If.,  Nora  Scotia. — I  have  an  or¬ 
chard  that  has  been  planted  from  12  to  14 
years,  a  portion  on  light  sandy  soil  and  a 
part  on  light:  gravelly  soil.  It  has  always 
been  pretty  well  cultivated  and  fertilized 
with  commercial  fertilizers;  no  crops  have 
been  grown,  except  for  cover  crops,  chiefly 
rye,  until  the  last  throe  years,  when  vetch 
lias  been  sown,  partly  Summer  and  part 
Winter  vetch.  This  year  the  gravelly  por¬ 
tion  is  in  Winter  vetch  and  the  stronger 
portion  in  Crimson  clover.  Cover  'crops  are 
always  plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  Do 
you  think  basic  slag  would  be  suitable  for 
this  soil?  What  about  Cow-born  turnips? 
Would  they  add  anything  in  Hie  way  of 
fertilizer  or  humus  io  the  soil,  in  which  it 
is  lacking?  There  is  lots  of  black  mud  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  orchard.  Would  you  think 
it  would  pay  to  have  it  hauled  out  and 
composted  with  something  to  make  ferti¬ 
lizer?  All  work  done  in  this  orchard  is 
paid  for  in  cash,  both  for  man  and  team. 

Ans. — The  basic  slag  will  furnish 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  both  needed  in 
an  orchard  where  cover  crops  are 
plowed  under.  You  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  use  potash  also  unless 
you  are  sure  the  soil  is  rich  enough  in 
that  element.  Cow-horn  turnips  give  us 


Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  that  would  guide  in  such  work. 
In  Nortli  Dakota  Prof.  Bolley  reports 
good  results  in  spraying  to  destroy 
weeds  such  as  mustard,  Canada  thistle 
and  ragweed.  The’  best  work  was  done 
while  the  weeds  were  young  and  tender. 
The  tough  old  Fall  weeds  along  these 
;stone  walls'  would  be  much  harder  to 
kill.  The  chemical?  which •  Prof.  Bolley 
found  most  effective  were  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  salt  and  arsen- 
ite  of  soda.  The  latter  is  very  effec¬ 
tive,  but  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 'would  i 
lie  dangerous  to  use.  Sulphate  of  iron 
seems  to  be- the  most  promising  for  kill-  i 
ing  the  trash  along  the  walls.  In  kill¬ 
ing  mustard  in  a  grain  field  from  75  to 
100  pounds  of  the  sulphate,  were  dis¬ 
solved  in  52  gallons  of  water.  When 
salt  was  used  one-third  of  a  barrel  was 
dissolved  in  52  gallons.  A  stronger  dose 
of  either  would  he  needed  for  the  stone 
wall  trash.  We  should  use  sulphate  of 
iron  in  different  strengths  until  we  find 
one  that  kills. 


OTASH 


Lodged  Grain  Means 
Lost  Profits 

The  wheat  grows  up,  heads  out,  and  then  falls  down — so 
much  grain  nol  harvested — so  much  labor  lost  and  capital 
wasted — just  so  much  more  profit  you  might  have  had.  The 
trouble  was — unbalanced  fertilizer,  with  too  little  Potash. 

Potash  makes  strong  stalks  and  prevents  lodging. 

Use  a  complete  fertilizer,  with  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  Potash, 
but  if  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  then  add  15  pounds  of 
Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  containing  facts  about  soil , 
crops ,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Alai  led  FREE. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

in  denigned  to  Hupply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  innurcs  a  fuipply  of 
water  at  all  time*  and  the  price  in  within 
the  reach  ofevery  farmer.  Pump  cap.— 1600 
galR.  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.,  25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $42.50  Delivered  at 
H.K.  Nta.  Write  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  6  giving 
full  information. 

J.  If.  1  DWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y# 


CLARK'S 

FARMERS' 

FAVORITE 


CIDER 

MILLS 


arc  simple,  atrnng,  durable,  easy  to 
take  apart  and  put  together,  easy 
to  clean,  and  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Thousands  in  use  for  they  pro¬ 
duce  greatest  results  with  least  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
FKKB  Booklet  with  full  Information 
and  prices.  CUTAWAY  IIAUKOW 
CO.  829  Main  SL,  Itigganiini,  Conn. 


PORTABLE  HURDLE  FENCE. 
Made  of  Split  Chestnut. 

Hurdles  are  Bbj  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high 
when  set.  They  are  «et  by  driving 
and  require  no  digging  or  Po«t  Holes. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  C.  RKKVES  CO., 
187  Water  8t.#  N.  Y.  City 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  J.ots  or  Less. 

Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sowickley,  All’yCo.,  Penn. 


D 1 1 V  cccn  \A/UCAT  on  a  plain  guarantee.  Write 
DU  T  OL.LU  VVOtfll  today  for  valuable  booklot 
No.  14  describing  varieties  and  plan  of  sale. 

WII.I-IS  It.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  Penn. 


'THE  ENORMOUS  YIEI.I)  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KM VI XT'S  PLANT  FARM,  Athonia,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL 

LIME 

F resh  Burned 
96%  PURE 

HYDRATED  LIME 

in  50  lb.  Paper  Sacks 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


uo 

THRESHING 

If  you  raise  one  acre  or  more  of 
Beans  or  Pease,  we  have  a 

Special  Thresher  Proposition 

to  offer  yon,  which  is  the  most  liberal 
ever  made  by  any  Manufacturer.  If  you 
write  us  about  it  we  will  also  send  you 
free  our  new  book  on  Bean  and  Pen  rais¬ 
ing.  This  book  will  show  you  how  the 

Owens  Bean  &  Pea  Threshers 

pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time,  how 
they  are  made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  both 
the  small  and  large  grower, as  well  as  the 
jobber;  how  they  thresh  directly  from 
the  vines  without  splitting  the  Beans  or 
Pease,  and  separate  the  vines  and  pods. 

Write  to-day  for  our  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  free  book. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO., 

682  Superior  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.B.— Write  for  prices  on 
Bean  and  Poa  Harvester. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

from  selected  stock  of  the  best  fruiting  varieties, 
will  produce  a  full  crop  the  first  season.  40  cents 
per  dozen,  $2.50  per  100.  Write  for  list. 

O.  W.  SCHNEIDER,  Little  Silver,  New  Jorsoy. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

W.  H.  PARSIL,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES.  BOSKS,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  forcatalog.  Prices  reasonable, 
Agents  wanted.  1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry- 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 


will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Kurai.  New-Yorker,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  APPLES  IN  BUSHEL  BOXES 

and  GET  FANCY  PRICES.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Soxitlx  Side  M’i’g  Co. ,  FotorsTDiirg,  Va. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Free, 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


1908. 


THE  RURAli  NEW-YORKER 
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“THAT  AWFUL  SMELL.” 

You  will  remember  that  on  page  Col  a 
sufferer  from  New  York  spoke  of  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  odor  which  nearly  drove  him  from  home. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  guessed  that  it  came 
from  a  disgusting  mushroom  (Phallales) ) . 
Here  we  have  another  experience : 

Regarding  bad  odor  in  house,  as  noted  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes,  we  noticed  a  bad  odor 
in  our  house,  especially  near  an  elm  tree. 
Upon  investigation  we  found  that  the  tree 
was  infested  with  the  Elm  leaf-beetle,  to 
which  we  attributed  the  odor.  We  think 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  odor  here,  as 
we  have  not  noticed  it  at  any  other  time. 
This  might  Jje  the  case  where  the  cause  for 
the  had  odor  cannot  be  found.  m.  j.  s. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

I  was  Interested  in  your  answer  to  letter 
sent  to  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  by  the  man 
who  has  a  bad  smell  in  the  house.  About, 
one  year  ago  we  had  the  most  awful  smell 
about  our  house,  and  I  was  sure  it  must 
come  from  some  dead  carcass,  rat,  cat  or 
sktiak,  and  I  went  to  work  to  find  it.  I  was 
satisfied  the  smell  came  from  the  outside, 
nnd  so  examined  all  under  the  steps  and 
piazza  without  success,  so  I  began  to  try 
to  trace  the  smell  by  going  where  it 
seemed  to  he  the  strongest  until  I  came  to  a 
clump  of  syringa  bushes.  On  looking  closely 
at  the  bottom  among  the  stalks  as  they 
come  from  the  ground,  not  a  “very  hand¬ 
some’’  but  a  very  disgusting-looking  thing 
that  had  grown  up  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  all  the  same  size  about  1%  inch  in 
diameter,  a  slimy,  dirty-looking  thing,  which 
I  found  to  be  the  cause,  on  the  removal  of 
which  I  had  no  more  trouble.  b.  b.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

It.  N.-Y. — That  was  our  friend  (?)  the 
mushroom.  We  believe  it  was  responsible 
for  the  trouble  noted  in  the  original  ques¬ 
tion. 


A  BUSHEL  OF  BEANS. 

This  community  lias  been  much  pleased 
with  (lie  results  of  your  exposure  of  fraud 
(he  past  year,  and  to  the  successful  ones 
those  in  trouble  go.  Our  case  is  this: 
We  raise  beans  as  well  as  fruit,  and  our 
bean  buyers,  we  think,  are  “doing  us.” 
Our  beans  are  various  kinds  of  whites, 
legal  standard  60  pounds,  also  various  va¬ 
rieties  of  reds,  58  pounds  per  bushel.  All 
of  these  varieties  the  dealers  are  buying 
from  us,  compelling  us  to  give  them  02 
pounds  for  a  bushel.  When  we  offer  our 
beans  for  sale  the  dealers  make  an  offer, 
say  $1.50  per  bushel  basis,  which  means  if 
all  good  they  pay  $1.50  per  bushel  for  the 
beans.  They  always  find  bad  beans  in 
every  lot  and  so  they  charge  us  back  five 
cents  per  pound  for  every  pound  of  bad 
beans.  Thus,  if  our  beans  pick  four  pounds 
we  would  receive  $1.30  net,  the  dealer  keep¬ 
ing  the  four  pounds  picked,  selling  the 
same  at  75  cents  or  $1  per  hundred 
pounds.  He  pays  about  three  cents  a  pound 
for  picking  them  out.  If  our  beans  should 
pick  31  pounds  at  above  basis  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  dealer  five  cents  for  taking 
62  pounds  of  beans  from  us.  This  is  the 
disease,  and  at  times  our  hearts  fail  us. 
Are  you  the  doctor?  After  seeing  the  cure 
of  seedless  apples,  the  fitting  cow  papers, 
and  graft  politicians,  we  place  the  case  in 
your  hands,  and  hope  to  hear  a  favorable 
diagnosis  of  the  bean  disease  and  sure 
remedy.  C.  a,  o. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  that  we  can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to 
get  at  the  truth  and  print  It.  Wo  have 
never  yet  known  a  case  where  the  con¬ 
tinual  printing  of  the  facts  did  not  finally 
correct  any  injustice  or  abuse.  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  we  are  ready  to  give 
the  whole  story  : 

In  reply  to  your  question  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  Section  8  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce  Laws,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Number  of  pounds  to  the  bushel. — 
Whenever  any  commodity  specified  in  this 
section  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  no  special 
agreement  is  made  by  the  parties  as  to  the 
mode  of  measuring,  the  bushel  shall  consist 
of  70  pounds  of  lime  or  coarse  salt ;  60 
pounds  of  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  clover- 
seed  or  beans ;  57  pounds  of  onions ;  56 
pounds  of  Indian  corn,  rye  or  fine  salt  :  55 
pounds  of  flaxseed ;  54  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes;  50  pounds  of  cornmeal,  rye  meal 
or  carrots;  48  pounds  of  barley,  apples  or 
buckwheat ;  45  pounds  of  herd’s-grass, 

Timothy  seed  or  rough  rice ;  44  pounds  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  seed ;  33  pounds  of 

dried  peaches ;  32  pounds  of  oats :  30 

pounds  of  upland  cotton  seed;  25  pounds 
dried  apples ;  20  pounds  of  bran  or  shorts.” 

5  ou  will  note  that  the  standards  set 
forth  therein  are  to  control  except  in 
cases  of  special  agreement. 

GEO.  Jj.  FI.ANDEHS. 

Asst.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

I  know  about  the  manner  of  buying  and 
selling  beans.  It  is  a  fact  the  buyer  de¬ 
mands  02  pounds  to  the  bushel,  saving  if 

anyone  protests,  “Why  ’tis  customary,  all 
dealers  do  the  same,”  which  is  true  but 

not  right.  Their  manner  of  dealing  savors 
somewhat  of  robbery,  as  I  see  it;  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  sold  my  bean  crop  of  1900  for 

$2  per  bushel  “on  basis”  (as  the  dealers 
term  it).  The  buyer  takes  62  pounds  for 
a  bushel,  then  picked  the  poor  ones  from 
samples  taken,  and  announced  that  they 
Picked  eight  pounds  to  the  bushel  for  which 
lie_  deducted  five  cents  per  pound  from  the 
original  price,  which  left  me  $1.00  per 
bushel.  I  had  reserved  a  few  bushels  for 
seed  the  following  year,  but  in  the  Spring 


decided  I  would  rather  plant  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  crop,  so  took  those  beans  without 
any  preparation  whatever  to  the  same 
dealer,  and  he  only  made  them  four  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Strange,  wasn’t  it.  what 
Winter  had  done  for  those  beans?  Of 
course  I  made  a  few  pointed  remarks  to 
the  dealer,  but  they  bad  no  effect.  lie 
can  well  afford  to  ride  in  an  automobile 
and  I,  well,  I  get  out  of  the  way  if  I  can, 
as  safety  lies  in  that  direction.  I  am  glad 
this  has  been  brought  to  your  notice,  as 
T  think  if  well  agitated  good  will  come  of 
it.  Surely  if  is  a  wrong  that  needs  right¬ 
ing.  J.  A.  B. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  do  not  regard  the  difference  of  weight 
demanded  by  dealers  as  a  serious  trouble. 
Most  of  tbe  beans  are  sold  to  the  dealers 
unpicked,  that  is,  with  the  cull  beans  all 
in.  The  dealer  does  the  picking  over  him¬ 
self.  Tlfe  farmer  usually  submits  a  sam¬ 
ple  and  from  this  fhe  dealer  and  grower 
establish  an  estimate  of  about  how  many 
pounds  will  sort  out  fo  the  bushel.  This 
amount  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  beans.  I  believe  there  is  little  or  no 
cause  for  complaint  along  this  line  in  this 
Section.  c.  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-two  pounds  has  always  been  the 
bushel  by  custom  in  this  section,  and  will 
continue,  for  in  buying  the  buyers  says, 
“I  will  give  you  so  much  for  02  pounds,” 
and  lie  doesn’t  necessarily  call  it  a  bushel. 
Some  dealers  in  Genesee  County  call  (if) 
pounds  a  bushel.  The  custom  is  to  pay 
so  much  for  00  or  62  pounds  and  five  cents 
per  pound  is  taken  out  for  dirt  and  poor 
beans,  and  the  buyer  has  the  poor  beans. 
I  know  of  no  fairer  way  to  handle  beans 
if  the  dealer  is  honest,  but  if  lie  is  not  he 
can  pick  a  sample  and  his  test  scales  can 
be  made  to  say  any  number  of  pounds  per 
bushel  lie  wants,  and  out  comes  five  cents 
per  pound  for  what  lie  picks.  If  a  buyer 
pays  $1.86  per  bushel  of  02  pounds  and 
they  pick  five  pounds  per  bushel  lie  takes 
out  25  cents,  which  gives  the  grower  $1.01 
or  $1.00.  The  buyer  runs  the  beans  through 
a  bean  sorter  that  fakes  out  the  dirt, 
cracked  beans  and  the  rough  bad  ones; 
then  if  they  still  have  colored  beans  they 
pass  over  wide  belts  and  girls  and  women 
pick  out  the  poor  beans.  It  all  costs 
money,  and,  the  dealer  has  paid  three 
cents  per  pound  for  all  the  beans,  both 
good  and  poor,  and  that  and  the  cost  of 
picking  and  waste  in  handling  counts  up. 
All  the  poor  beans  are  worth  is  market 


TWIN  POTATO  FREAKS.  Fig.  333. 

price  for  poor  beans,  which  is  from  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  up  to  $1.  c.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  know  nothing  about  any  trouble  that 
farmers  have  in  selling  beans  to  dealers. 
’I'he  history  of  the  bean  trade  relating  to 
the  weights  is  tills :  Importers  use  00 
pounds  for  a  bushel,  and  the  entire  West 
the  same.  There  was  for  many  years,  a 
law  in  this  State  making  62  pounds  a 
bushel  of  beans,  but  a  very  few  years  ago 
it  was  changed  to  60  pounds,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  one  dealer  out*  of  10  sold  at  02 
pounds.  Red  kidneys  were  sold  in  New 
York  and  lioston  at  58  pounds,  and  many 
years  ago  Marrows  were  sold  at  04  pounds, 
being  lighter  than  peas.  The  trade  some 
two  to  three  years  since  made  sales  at  00 
pounds  to  a  bushel,  and  still  kept  buying  at 
02  pounds.  At:  the  time  a  reduction  was 
made  in  sales.  I  contended  there  should  be 
one  rule,  that  was-  buying  and  selling  at 
60  pounds,  but  the  trade  generally  did  not 
seriously  consider  it,  and  so  the  custom 
has  gone  on  to  the  present  of  buying  at: 
62  pounds  and  selling  al  60  pounds.  If 
makes  no  difference,  for  if  the  buyer  can 
buy  at  00  pounds  at  one  price,  lie  would 
la-  willing  to  sell  at  62  pounds  same  price  ; 
that  is  the  dealer  considers  first  -place  02 
pounds  in  getting  at  the  value  of  his  beans, 
and  also  considers  screenings,  pickings,  dirt 
and  the  like,  in  order  to  get  the  value  of 
the  lot  of  beans.  Personally,  I  am  not 
largely  interested  in  beans,  as  my  trade  is 
more  in  green  and  evaporated  fruit.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  beans,  there  are  more  sides  of  the 
trade  which  must  be  considered  than  there 
are  in  grain  of  any  kind.  Beans  are  dam¬ 
aged  all  the  way  from  one  to  20  pounds, 
and  all  of  the  waste  must  come  out.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  at  a  large  expense  in  procuring 
machinery  of  various  kinds  to  clean  what 
they  can,  and  then  turn  over  to  the  women 
to  pick  and  make  the  beans  perfect.  The 
expense  of  getting  in  order  one  lot  of  beans 
is  more  than  another ;  that  is,  one  lot 
will  pick  six  to  seven  pounds,  and  will 
cost  more  to  get  the  waste  all  out  than  in 
another  lot,  and  this  sometimes  puzzles  the 
dealer.  When  beans  were  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel,  the  rule  universal  in  this  State 
was  to  deduct  five  cents  per  pound  of 
waste,  and  it  was  about  an  even  tiling  (o 
make  this  discount,  as  the  cost  of  picking 
is  a  loss  of  so  many  pounds  of  beans  paid 
for.  r  am  well  acquainted  with  the  trade 
in  this  country,  and  I  have  heard  no  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  the  weights,  and  all 
seem  to  understand  that  if  they  sold  their 
beans  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  they 
would  get  just  so  much  less  money  for 
their  beans  per  bushel.  I  think  that 'with¬ 
in  a  year  the  matter  will  resolve  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying  at  60  pounds,  and  that  is 
the  universal  rule  as  I  understand  It  the 
world  over.  s.  c.  BOWEN. 

Medina,  N.  Yr. 
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e-covering 
every  too/3 
on.  the  place 


\\7 HEN  you  once  put  Amatite  on  one  of  your 
v  v  buildings  you  will  be  impatient  to  get  it  on  all 
the  others.  That  is  the  experience  of  every¬ 
one  who  uses  it,  because  Amatite  is  its  own 
best  advertisement. 

Not  only  is  the  first  cost  of  Amatite  low, 
but  its  real  mineral  surface  docs  away  with 
all  the  bother  and  expense  of  painting. 

Once  you  have  finished  nailing  down  Amatite 
according  to  directions,  you  have  a  roof  that  will 
give  protection  for  many  years  and  which  will  re¬ 
quire  no  attention  whatever  to  insure  it  from  leaks 
and  trouble. 

The  busy  farmer  of  to-day  cannot  afford  to  have 
his  stock  and  farm  products  suffer  because  of  leaks, 
nor  can  he  spend  time  on  repairs  and  painting, 

For  these  reasons  thousands  of  successful  far 
mers  all  over  the  country  are  buying  Amatite. 

They  realize  that  painted  roofings  are  out  of  date.  _ 

Amatite  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  “  painted  roofings  ”  as  the  farm  im¬ 
plements  of  to-day  are  in  advance  of  those  used  by  our  grandfathers. 
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FREE  SAMPLE 

To  the  progressive  farmer  we  say— Send  for  a  Free  Sample  to-day 
and  get  in  touch  with  the  best  ready  roofing  made. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  *^*lf  ~*~ 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  New  Orleans  London,  Eng. 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  thoy  aro  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequont  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  obi. 
First  cost -only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Lot  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  U  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  it  will  save 
yoit  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


The  ‘‘BOSS”  Potato  Digger 

This  Machine  is  not 
^  a  new  thing,  hut 

xFZ  11  /jK^  II  has  been  thorough¬ 

ly  tested  in  all 
kinds  of  soil,  ami 
under  all  con. 
ditions,  and  pro. 
nounced— as  its  name  implies— the  BOSS 
OF  ALL  DIGGERS)  and  to-day  is  in 
use  by  tlie  best  potato  raisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  is 
easily  handled  by  TWO  HORSES,  it 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  operator  can  dig 
every  row  and  doliver  them  on  one  side  of 
the  field,  making  them  easy  to  pick  up.  It 
,  ...  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  will  dig  an  unoven  surface,  and  on  side 

lull  as  well  as  on  tho  level,  making  a  complete  separation  of  the  tubers  from  the  soil  and  the  weeds.  It 
is  made  strong  and  durable,  and  will  do  good  work  on  stony  ground.  Has  never  been  beaten  in  trials. 
Wo  can  furnish  testimonials,  on  request,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  -  Corning',  New  York 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 


Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  50  acres,  or  will  doubie-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  eartli  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as. to  move  all 
the  eartli  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  tlie  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  ui  -#  BIG 

CROPS 


half  lap. 

W  The  Jointed  Role  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  ho 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  tlie  disks. 


We  make  ISO  sizes  ami  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


guaranteed. 

Send  to*Uy  (0r  FREE  Booklet  with  lull  particular,. 
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STRAWBERRIES  TRUE  FROM  SEED. 

During  the  past  10  days  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  readers  many  copies  of  a 
circular  sent  out  by  the  Gardner  Nurs¬ 
ery  Company.  This  concern  offers  seed 
of  an  everbearing  strawberry  called 
“Blizzard  King.”  Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  circular: 

How  would  you  like  lo  join  with  us  and 
help  to  introduce  a  new  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry,  of  large  size  and  splendid  flavor,  that 
hears  an  abundance  of  choice  fruit  from 
Spring  until  freezing  weather  in  the  Fall? 
We  have  recently  found  such  a  variety  in 
France.  It  comes  true  from  seed;  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  fruits  the  same  year  from 
seed  and  continues  to  bear  for  years  after¬ 
ward.  Now  we  have  no  plants  for  sale,  as 
we  can  now  secure  but  a  limited  amount  of 
seed,  and  that  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
price  of  one-year-old  plants  will  be  $1  each 
or  $10  per  dozen.  We  will  furnish  you 
with  enough  seed  from  our  first  shipment 
to  grow  upwards  of  25  first-class  plants  of 
the  “Blizzard  King,”  with  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture,  all  for  $1. 

Readers  write  to  ask  if  it  can  be  true 
that  any  variety  of  strawberry  can  be 
guaranteed  to  come  true  from  seed? 
Some  of  the  wild  varieties  will  come 
reasonably  true,  but  they  would  be  of 
no  commercial  value.  We  wrote  The 
Gardner  Nursery  Co.  and  received  the 
following  reply : 

The  Everbearing  Strawberry  referred  to 
in  our  circular  letters  is  one  recently  intro¬ 
duced  in  France,  and  has  had  but  one  year's 
trial  in  this  country.  The  party  growing 
the  plants  from  seed  in  Spring  of  1007  and 
they  commenced  fruiting  in  Summer  and 
were  loaded  witli  fruit  in  October  when 
season  closed.  Our  understanding  of  the 
variety  is  that  it  is  a  cross  between  the 
Bush  Alpine,  which,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
comes  true  from  seed,  with  some  of  the 
large  fruited  sorts.  It  takes  the  coming 
from  seed  from  its  parent,  and  the  party 
who  sells  us  the  seed  claims  that  it  comes 
true  from  seed  or  as  near  as  any  seed  repro¬ 
duces  a  certain  variety,  there  always  being 
some  variation  when  technically  considered. 
The  variety  produces  runners,  hut  not  freely 
as  do  common  sorts.  Our  first  batch  of 
plants  is  just  coming  on  and  will  be  in 
fruiting  inside  of  30  days. 

TIIE  GAHDNEIS  NUIlSEItY  CO. 

The  Bush  Alpine  strawberry  comes 
true  fron>  seed,  but  the  fruit  is  of  little 
value  except  for  amateur  use.  As  we 
understand  their  own  statement  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company  offers  seeds 
of  an  untested  variety  which  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about,  while  their  cir¬ 
cular  gives  the  impression  that  the  va¬ 
riety  is  thoroughly  tested !  For  a  man 
to  pay  four  cents  apiece  for  straw¬ 
berry  seeds  seems  to  us  about  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  a  small  proposition  as  we  have 
heard  of  lately. 

BEARDED  OR  BALD  WHEAT. 

Arc  there  any  reasons  why  a  bearded 
wheat  is  superior  to  one  without  beards? 

We  have  no  evidence  that  bearded  wheat 
has  any  advantage  over  a  smooth  variety. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  wheats  which 
have  given  us  the  best  yields  year  after  year 
in  our  station  trials  are  Boole,  a  beardless, 
and  Fulcaster,  a  bearded  variety.  There  is 
something  of  a  demand  at  present  for  a, 
variety  which  will  not  lodge  on  rich  land. 
In  such  a  case  we  recommend  Fultzo-Medi- 
terranean,  a  beardless  variety.  Other,  things 
being  equal,  we  would  of  course  choose  a 
beardless  wheat,  because  it  is  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  and  the  straw  is  better  for  feeding  to 
StOCk.  C.  A  MOOERS. 

Tenn.  Exp.  Station. 

The  general  impression  is  that  bearded 
wheat  is  safer  from  the  Summer  storms 
when  in  bloom.  Bald  wheat  is  often  blight¬ 
ed  badly  by  rain  when  in  bloom,  forming 
what  the  farmers  call  “scab.”  which  is  not 
a  disease,  but  merely  the  failure  of  the  pol¬ 
len  to  perfect  the  grain.  Bald  wheats  are 
generally  more  productive,  have  heavier 
heads  than  bearded  wheats,  and  when  the 
season  is  favorable  will  make  heavier  crops. 
But  in  many  sections  the  farmers  adhere 
to  the  bearded  wheats  as  safer  in  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  seasons.  In  the  best  wheat¬ 
growing  section  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  the  scab  cut  the  crops  badly  this 
season.  We  had  a  long  dry  spell  here,  but 
in  the  South  there  have  been  constant  rains, 
and  last  week  there  was  a  terrible  flood  in 
the  coast  country  of  North  Carolina  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  southeast  counties,  and 
I  saw  cotton  fields  standing  in  water  and 
dead.  A  preacher  on  the  train  told  me  that 
he  was  marooned  in  a  small  town  on  Trent 
River  where  the  water  rose  31  feet,  and  a 
steamboat  had  to  come  up  the  street  to  take 


hem  off,  and  in  another  place  people  stayed 
up  in  trees  all  night.  The  cotton  crop  in 
North  Carolina  is  unusually  fine,  but  in  the 
flooded  district  it  is  badly  cut:  off.  In  our 
humid  climate  I  would  use  mainly  the 
bearded  wheats,  but  in  the  upper  country, 
under  different  clima.tie  conditions,  I  would 
certainly  use  the  bald  wheats,  and  get  a 
heavier  average  crop.  w.  f  masse>y. 

We  have  just  finished  a  three  years’  va¬ 
riety  test  of  a  number  of  wheats.  I  might 
state  that  out  of  about  20  other  varieties 
than  the  12  I  shall  give,  the  records  in 
yield  compare  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
given  helow ;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  cases 
the  bearded  wheats  give  a  better  yield  and 
in  some  cases  the  smooth;  you  will  be  able 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  records  which 
follow.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the 
12  best-yielding  varieties,  and  also  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  whether  they  are  bearded  or  smooth 
wheats:  Jersey  Fultz,  31.16  bushels  per 
acre,  smooth ;  Kansas  Mortgage  Lifter, 
30.61  bushels  per  acre,  bearded ;  Fulcaster, 
29.59  bushels  per  acre,  bearded ;  B-37.7, 
29.36  bushels'  per  acre,  bearded  ;  Beech  W. 
Hybrid,  29.23  bushels  per  acre,  smooth ; 
Fultz,  28.88  bushels  per  acre,  smooth  ;  Im¬ 
proved  Rice,  28.66  bushels  per  acre,  smooth  ; 
Lancaster  Red,  28.50  bushels  per  acre, 
bearded ;  Blue  Stem,  28.39  bushels  per  acre, 
smooth  ;  Gold  Coin,  27.87  bushels  per  acre, 
smooth  ;  Extra  Early  Oakley,  27.55  bushels 
per  acre,  smooth;  1.1606,  27.41  bushels  per 
acre,  smooth.  w.  h.  scherffids. 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station. 

Many  plant  breeders  and  others  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  wheat  plant  and  its 
characteristics  consider  beards  are  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  hardiness  in  the  variety.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  the 
wild  ancestor  of  the  wheat  plant  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  bearded  form.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  only  speculation,  as  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  as  to  what  the  ancestor 
of  the  wheat  plant  really  was.  Neither 
have  we  any  good  evidence  that  beards  are 
an  indication  of  hardiness  more  than  that 
many  of  our  best  varieties  are  bearded. 
But  we  also  have  varieties  that  are  just  as 
good  in  every  respect  and  are  not  bearded. 
There  is  little  or  no  direct  evidence  that 
hoards  are  an  advantage ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  cases  a  decided  disadvantage. 
For  example,  in  wet  weather  a  bearded 
head  catches  more  water  than  a  beardless 
one,  and  is  more  subject  to  damage  from 
decay  and  fungus  diseases,  and  also  lodges 
more  easily,  and  in  dry  windy  climates  the 
bearded  heads  knock  against  each  other  in 
the  field  and  shatter  out  more  grain  than  do 
the  ones  without  beards.  In  harvesting  the 
beards  also  clog  in  the  harvesting  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  men  do  not  like  to  work  with 
the  bearded  variety  on  account  of  the 
beards  getting  in  the  clothing  and  giving 
considerable  annoyance.  This  annoyance  to 
harvest  hands  and  the  inconvenience  to  live 
stock  when  fed  grain  and  straw  with  beards, 
are  the  chief  reasons  for  farmers  preferring 
varieties  without  beards.  It  would  be  uifli- 
cult  to  say  which  gives  the  better  average 
results.  Where  the  best  beardless  varieties 
are  tried  against  the  best  bearded  sorts 
there  is  practically  no  differeifce  in  yield. 
There  are  many  more  bearded  varieties  than 
there  are  beardless,  and  the  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  a  good  variety  are,  of  course,  greater 
thin  they  are  with  the  beardless.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  a  rather  poor 
beardless  sort  will  be  grown  without  its 
comparative  merits  being  known  by  farm¬ 
ers  who  grow  it.  1L  A.  MI  LEER. 

Department  of  Agriculture.' 


When  to  Pick  Peaches. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  tell  just  how  our 
pickers  tell  when. a  peach  is  (ready  to  pick. 
Some  of  them  can  do  so  fairly  well,  and 
others  we  wish  they  could.  But  a  good  and 
fast  picker  must  pick  by  lpoks.  We  let 
the  fruit  get  nearly  ripe  for  our  local  mar¬ 
kets  (not  soft).  The  best  test  for  that  is 
that  the  stem  does  not  adhere  to  the  peach 
at  all.  When  peaches  hang  ‘tight  and  the 
stem  shows  a  .square  break  it  is  too  green 
for  our  trade.  Picking  pegches  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  thatjsurround  one. 
We  generally  pick  a  little  gfeener  Fridays 
tind  sometimes  Thursdays  for  the  Boston 
market,  as  we  do  not  pick  Sundays  unjess 
actually  driven  to  it.  A  gang  of  pickers 
need  a  good  boss  who  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness,  or  somb  will  cause  the  grower  quite  a 
little  loss.  If  one  is  to  pinch  a  peach  It 
.should  be  just  beside  the  stem. 

H.  O.  MEAD. 

Picking  Peaches.-1— Our  pickers  are  in¬ 
structed  to  be  guided  invariably  by  color; 
in  the  white  flesh  varieties  the  uncolored 
portion  of  the  fruit  should  be  a  creamy 
white.  We  want  the  fruit  firm,  although 
there  will  be  a  certain  percentage  some¬ 
what  soft  which  does  not  injure  for  a 
nearby  market.  In  the  yellow  varieties 
the  green  portion  of  the  peach  should  show 
the  golden  tinge.  Of  course,  in  shipping 
to  distant  markets  fruit  should  be  picked 
somewhat  greener.  It  requires  some  little 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  picker  to 
pick  peaches  properly.  We  live  up  to  these 
rules  as  near  as  possible.  Good  pickers 
are  not  overly  plenty.  j.  r.  Cornell. 


and  it  DOES  wear,  better  than  any  other  prepared  roofing. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We  can  refer 
you  to  thousands  who  have  used 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFFICE 

with  entire  satisfaction  during  the  past  17  years. 

Their  experience  with  Ruberoid  is  the  beet  evidence  ol 
its  durability. 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  it.  They  KNOW. 

Ruberoid  is  used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings  under  all  con* 
ditions.  It  docs  not  rot,  crack,  melt  or  rust,  and  is  fire-resisting, 

Any  bandy  man  can  lay  it. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Samples  and  ’Booklet  tto.  35 • 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CHtCAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  HEW  ORLEANS 
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Our  Bulb  Catalogue 


Handsomely  illustrated  witli  full  and 
reliable  cultural  directions,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  assortment  of  high 
class  Bulbs  in  America,  is  now  ready, 


■  1  ■  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  peanut:  to  get  out  ot  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  _  Fully 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seea 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  ROM) 

MEDAL 
St.  Lonis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  W anted. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO. 

Mfrs.,  York,  I’a.  17 AUK  ALSU  WITH  DISC 


and  will  be  Mailed  Free  on  application. 


A  Postal  is  sufficient. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


SEED  WHEAT 

LARGEST  YIELDING  IMPROVED  SORTS. 

Thoroughly  recleaned  from  impurities,  and 
light  and  small  grains. 


OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  OF 

SEED  GRAIN,  CLOVER  and 
GRASS  SEEDS,  ALFALFA, 
VETCHES,  RAPE,  ’  VEGETABLE 

and  other  seeds' for  Fall  sowing.  Contains 
valuable  information  for  all  planters. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  MAILED  FREE. 

WOOD,  STUBBS  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


NOTICE. 


TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


.  ^,V'-As7'/ 

N  UTICA  C 
Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear 

Made  by  a  patented  machine  which 
knits  an  elastic  rib  outside  and  a 
warm  fleece  inside — two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  fabrics  in  one.  The  elastic  rib 
insures  fit,  comfort  and  ventilation. 
The  inside  fleece  maintains  an  even 
bodily  temperature  and  affords  pro¬ 
tection  against  sudden  chills. 

J 'rices— men’s  and  women’s  garments,  50c; 
ladies’  union  suits,  *1.00;  children's  union 
suits,  50c,  single  garments,  25c  per  garment. 
Look  for  the  Yellastie.  trademark, 
in  red  sewed  on  every  garment. 
Booklet  awl  sample  of  Vellastic 
falmcfree. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY. 

Utica,  New  York. 


Use  This  Plan  To  Get 
The  One  Best  Roofing 
At  Low  Cost 

There's  just  one  best 
roofing.  We've  got 
it  and  we  know  it. 

We  want  you  to  prove 
it.  No  money  down 
Nothing  to  pay  till 
you  get  the  goods  and 
are  satisfied.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare  with 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


FUMA 


KFRBBfl  M  9V,un.]s  Prairie  Dogs, 
™  m  “■  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

•SBS  "Filina  Carbon  Bisulphide SSKZ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


In  ready  roofings.  Select  long  wool  felc  base, 
every  fibre  and  thread  saturated  with  asphalt: 
then  tills  dense,  water-prool'ed  base  Is  coated 
with  flint,  both  sidesalike.  It’s  our  special  secret 
process  or  flint  coating.  Superior  to  any  other. 
Weather  cannot  afl'eet  it.  Adds  and  gases  irom 
beneath  do  not  injure  It.  Weather-proof,  spark- 
proof,  a  Mintlike  surface,  but  always  flexible. 

All  ready  to  lay.  Cement  and  caps  In  every  roll. 
Now  see  the  wonderfully  low  prices; 

1- Ply,  108  sq.  ft.  in  roll, weight  57  lbs.  SI. 40 

2- Ply,  103  sq.  ft.  in  roll,  weight  67  lbs.  SI. 85 

3- Ply,  108  sq.  ft.  in  roll,  weight77  lbs.  S2.  i5 

Our  Unito  Rubber  Roofing  (sample  free)  Is  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  of  its  kind.  Write  us  about  it. 

Don't  take  a  risk  on  your  roof.  Use  the  tested 
long-lived  UNITO,  and  still  save  money.  Make  a 
start  toward  a  safe  roof  now— today — by  writing 
foi  rooiing  catalog  and  samples,  and  our  sa'e 
plan  of  buying.  Address 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY,  Dept  31  .CLEtfELAHD.  OHIO 
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VERY  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

As  I  have  just  succeeded  admirably 
in  growing  tomatoes  by  a  process  of 
my  own  I  will  give  you  my  plan,  earli¬ 
ness  being  the  object.  About  the  middle 
of  March  I  took  a  box  about  two  feet 
square.  About  six  inches  below  the 
open  top,  on  the  inside,  I  nailed  strips. 
I  then  made  a  shallow  box  about  two 
inches  deep  and  of  the  exact  size  to  fit 
inside  the  box  resting  on  the  strips.  On 
one  side  of  the  box  I  fitted  a  door  of  a 
size  to  admit  a  lamp.  I  filled  the  shal¬ 
low  box  with  very  rich  soil  and  planted 
the  seed.  I  used  a  glass  frame  over  the 
top  and  covered  the  box  at  night  with  a 
horse  blanket.  With  care  in  airing  and 
watering  and  by  the  use  of  the  lamp  to 
give  bottom  heat,  by  the  middle  of 
April  I  had  a  lot  of  as  fine  plants  as 
could  be  found.  I  then  made  a  hotbed 
of  horse  manure  in  ordinary  way,  plac¬ 
ing  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  manure  in 
the  excavation  over  which  the  frame 
was  placed.  I  used  the  ordinary  3x5 
sash.  I  put  about  two  inches  of  soil  on 
the  manure,  patting  it  down  smoothly. 
I  then  got  tin  fruit  cans  of  quart  size 
from  where  they  had  been  dumped  by  a 
scavenger.  I  put  these  in  a  fire  and 
took  off  the  top  and  bottom,  the  seam 
also,  in  the  side,  coming  apart.  I 
brought  them  together  and  put  a  string 
around  each  to  hold  them.  These  I 
placed  close  together  in  the  bed  and 
filled  them  with  rich  soil,  also  filling  in 
the  interstices  between  them.  Into 
each  can  I  planted  a  tomato  plant, 
and  treated  them  in  the  ordinary  hot¬ 
bed  manner.  By  the  middle  of  May 
each  had  formed  a  large  bush  and  was 
in  bloom.  The  ground  being  well  pre¬ 
pared  a  hole  was  dug  for  each  plant  of 
the  depth  of  the  can,  the  can  placed  in, 
the  string  cut,  the  soil  drawn  close 
about  the  can,  when  the  can  was  lifted 
off  without  disturbing  a  root  or  check¬ 
ing  the  growth.  On  June  25  we  had 
ripe  tomatoes,  and  have  now,  August  4, 
sold  more  than  50  bushels,  averaging 
$1.25  per  bushel.  The  plants  are  still 
in  fine  condition,  and  we  shall  get  good 
prices  for  three  weeks  yet.  b.  f.  m. 

Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  with  Brown  Yolk. 

A.  II.  J.,  So.  Sandwich ,  Mass. — I  have  a 
flock  of  about  150  liens  and  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  them  a  mash  once  a  day.  I  give  them 
a  mixture  of  bran  and  meal  12  quarts  and 
four  quarts  of  beef  scraps,  and  the  other 
meal,  cracked  corn  and  wheat:  Lately  I 
have  found  quite  a  number  of  eggs  the 
yolks  of  which  are  auite  brown  ;  the  whites 
are  as  nice  as  ever.  Could  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  this  and  remedy? 

Ans. — Your  trouble  is  probably  due 
to. too  much  beef  scrap,  beef  scrap  of  a 
poor  quality  or  a  lack  of  green  food. 
As  you  did  not  mention  that  the  fowls 
have  a  grass  run,  we  assume  that  they 
have  none.  If  possible  give  them  a 
grass  run,  or  give  them  lawn  clippings, 
cut  clover  or  grass  at  least  three  times 
per  week — every  day  if  practicable.  Cut 
down  the  beef  scrap  to  one  quart  or 
less  for  a  tim,e,  increasing  the  other 
feeds  proportionately.  Many  poultry- 
men  greatly  prefer  green  cut  bonq  to 
beef  scrap.  When  green  food  is  not 
procurable  an  excellent  substitute  is 
good  clover  hay,  cut  fine  and  mixed 
with  a  wet  mash  or  placed  in  a  pan 
with  hot  water  poured  over  it.  This 
not  only  gives  an  excellent  color  to  the 
eggs  but  also  increases  the  production. 

C.  f.  B. 

Chemicals  with  Hen  Manure. 

Reader  (No  Address.) — What  chemical 
should  be  mixed  with  hen  manure  to  he 
used  upon  ground  for  turnips  and  toma¬ 
toes,  vineyard  and  orchard? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  crops  and  soil — also  the  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  In  Florida  we  should  use  1,200 
pounds  hen  manure,  500  fine  ground  bone, 
200  muriate  of  potash  and  100  cotton¬ 
seed  meal — or  smaller  quantities  in  the 
same  proportions.  The  manure  should 
be  crushed  very  fine  before  trying  to 
mix  it. 


TRV  THE 

NEW  WAV 


We  have  a  word  for  the  people  who  are  still 
buying  goods  the  old-fashioned,  hit-or-miss  way, 
and  are  paying  several  profits  for  goods  that  may 
or  may  not  be  right  in  quality. 

For  nearly  40  years  we  have  been  saving  money  for  our 
customers  and  more  than  that,  giving  them  Quality  Insurance. 

With  over  a  hundred  expert  buyers  devoting  their  lives  to  knowing 
just  one  line  of  goods,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  supply  us  with 
any  but  the  best  merchandise.  If  iteverdoes  happen  that  a  mistake  creeps 
in,  we  promptly  make  it  right  and  you  lose  nothing. 


Catalogue  No.  77  is  the  Harvest 

Our  buyers  have  gathered  together  all 
the  high-class  things  from  the  markets 
of  the  world.  They  have  been  careful 
of  the  price  but  more  careful  of  quality. 
All  these  things  are  shown  in  the  1200 
pages  of  our  new  catalogue.  Faithful 
pictures  of  the  goods,  honest  descrip¬ 
tions  and  low  prices  are  what  wo  aimed 
at  In  getting  out  this  encyclopaedia  of 
values.  Some  of  the  things  are  pictured 
In  color,  just  as  they  will  look  in  your 
home. 

You  will  save  one-half  on  lots  of 
things,  one-third  on  others;  and  maybe 
only  15  per  cent  on  a  few  Items;  but 
QUALITY  is  the  key  note.  Even  at  no 
saving  at  all  you  would  be  the  gainer 
because  of  the  house  that  stands  back  of 
your  purchases.  The  risks  YOU  used 
to  run  in  purchasing  an  article  of  which 
you  wore  not  an  expert  judge  WE 
cheerfully  take,  because  whatever  you 
buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  got 
Into  the  catalogue  because  our  expert 
decided  it  was  good  value. 


of  a  Year’s  Careful  Planning 

The  very  cheapest  article  in  this  Im¬ 
mense  book  is  endorsed  by  us;  we  WILL 
NOT  HANDLE  TRASH.  It  might  look 
nice  to  see  some  unheard  of  bargains  In 
big  head  lines;  It  might  tncrease  our 
business  a  MONTH  or  a  year,  but  we 
are  growing  in  a  different  way.  We 
have  3,000,000  customers  and  they 
RELY  on  our  catalogue.  They  know 
our  word  is  good  and  they  don’t  bother 
much  about  quality.  As  a  customer 
wrote  us,  “I  make  out  the  order  and  let 
YOU  do  the  worrying”.  We  promise  to 
please  him  and  that's  all  he  cares  to 
know.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  shown.we 
earnestly  suggest  that  you  send  for 
CATALOGUENo.  77.  Millions  of  copies 
are  belli"  printed  and  you  are  entitled 
to  one  if  you  want  it.  It  is  a  guide  to 
proper  Styles  and  Prices  and  a  trial 
order  from  it  will  probably  put  you  on 
our  regular  list.  Any  way,  we  will  TRY 
to  please  you  and  feel  sure  enough  that 
we  will,  to  send  you  this  3  pound  book 
free  of  charge,  by  paid  mail. 


i 


Remember,  this  modern  method  of  buying  will  give  you  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  service  that  you  will  never  want  to  leave.  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  what  a  power  is  behind  your  purchases. 
We  stand  back  of  every  Item,  buying  a  thousand  dozen  where 
the  retail  merchant  buys  one,  and  you  reap  the  benefit.  All  YOU 
have  to  do  to  get  started  in  the  new  order  of  things  Is  to  put 
your  namo  and  address  on  tho  coupon,  send  it  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  us — you  will  receive  your  copy  promptly. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.  CHICAGO 
or,  Nineteenth  and  Campbell  .Sts.  KANSAS  CITY 


Fill  in 
the  Coupon 
below,  cut 
it  out  and 
Bend  to  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co., Chicago 
or  Kansas  City 


Send  me  the  new,  large  No.  77  Catalogue  without  charge. 


Name.. 


.R.F.D.. 


All  Farmers  Without  Telephone  Service 
Should  Write  for  This  Book 

A  valuable  book  on  the  rural  telephone.  It  shows  the 
importance  of  the  telephone  to  the  country  dweller; 
it  tells  how  to  organize  a  telephone  operating 
■  ■■ company,  and  gives  model  constitution 
and  by-laws;  it  describes  telephone  equip- 
"H  ment,  apparatus  and  construction  used  in 
I  I  rural  lines;  it  treats  of  maintenance  and  oper- 
US  ation ;  ^  tells  what  is  needed  for  the  construc- 
f  III  tiou  of  a  rural  line  and  how  to  estimate  cost. 


f  Nowhere  is  more  dependence  put  upon  the  telephone  after 
it  is  once  installed  than  in  the  country.  Rural  lines  need 
the  best  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  recognized  best  is 
that  made  and  sold  by  the  Western  Electric  Company.  Do 
not  fail  to  get  this  book  before  making  arrangements  for 
telephone  service. 

In  writing  ask  for  Booklet  20, 

“Rural  Telephone  Equipments’ * 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  All  Apparatus  and  Equipment  Used 
in  the  Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 
tern  Central  Western  Pacific 

York  Chicago  Paint  Louis  San  Franc 

adeiphia  Indianapolis  Los  Angel, 

iburg  Cincinnati  Dallus  Seattle 

uta  Saint  Paul  Omaha  Salt  Lake 


Let  Me  Pay  'Pie  Post, 
on  My  Big  Free  Book,  to 

Although  it  costs  me  8c  to  mall  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I’ll  send  you  one  FREE  just 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  Mado  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  from  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  135.000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  in  use— giving  satisfaction  in  every  part 
Of  the  country. 

My  Direct  Factory  Prices  save  you  BIG  MONEY 
'  ck 


-.j  ... — - ....j  .......  My  1908  Book  gives  descriptions  and 

prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Lino  of  High-Grade  Harness— tells 
you  how  Split  Hlekory  Vehicles  arc  made— and  why  they  are  best  to  buy.  Write  for  the 
Book  today.  Address  me  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS.  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.,  Station  290  Columbus 
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Ruralisms 


Plum  Talk. — While  the  peach  must 
ever  reign  king  of  Summer  fruits 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
plums,  that  are  now  to  be  had  in  end¬ 
less  variety — native  Japan,  European 
and  hybrid — over  a  season  extending 
from  early  July  until  October.  As  a 
dessert  fruit  the  plum  must  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  own  savor.  Sugar  and 
cream  cannot  be  used  with  it  as  with 
peaches,  but  it  has  naturally  a  far 
greater  range  of  flavors  in  the  fresh 
state,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  greater 
variety  of  treatment  in  cooking  and 
preserving.  The  attractive  Pacific 
coast  plums,  mostly  of  the  Domestica 
and  hybrid  classes,  so  abundantly 
offered  on  city  fruit  stands,  do  not  meet 
the  demand  for  palatable  plums.  They 
arc  large,  inviting  in  appearance  and 
perfectly  grown,  but  of  necessity  must 
be  picked  in  such  immature  condition 
that  little  of  the  characteristic  quality  is 
developed.  Home-grown  plums  are 
best  liked  and  are  wanted,  but  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  late  years  has  been  so  com¬ 
plicated  by  insect  pests  and  diseases  as 
to  return  little  profit.  Now  that  the 
pernicious  scale  is  better  under  control 
the  problems  of  curculio  and  M’on- 
ilia  rot  promise  to  be  met  by  variety 
selection.  Genuine  progress  in  pro¬ 
ducing  resistant  varieties  is  already 
evident,  and  the  careful  plum-grower 
may  now  select  promising  kinds  from 
any  of  the  classes,  especially  adapted 
to  his  locality. 

Types  of  Plums. — A  greater  number 
of  natural  species  are  represented 
among  cultivated  plums  than  in  other 
tree  fruits  and  in  consequence  methodi¬ 
cal  breeding  by  hybridization  and  se¬ 
lection  has  been  carried  to  far  greater 
lengths.  The  European  or  Domestica 
class  was  formerly  the  only  one  con¬ 
sidered  worth  growing.  It  thrives 


BELL  HYBRID  PLUM.  Natural  Size. 

Fig.  330. 

fairly  well  in  the  Atlantic  States  north 
of  Washington  and  in  restricted  areas 
in  the  Middle  West,  but  only  grows  in 
perfection  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
in  the  form  of  prunes  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  crops.  Where  Do- 
mesfica  plums  succeed  little  else  is 
wanted,  but  the  slow  growth  of  the 
trees,  their  liability  to  black  knot  and 
the  great  losses'  of  fruit  from  curculio 
and  rot  are  serious  drawbacks.  There 
are  also  few  early  varieties.  If  plums 
before  August  are  wanted  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  native  Japan  and  hybrid 
kinds  must  be  planted.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Domestica  plums  in  our  locality 
are  Lombard,  Grand  Duke,  Fellenburg 
and  Spaldirlg,  the  latter  of  the  green 
gage  type. 

Native  Plums. — The  cultivated  na¬ 
tive  plums  have  been  selected  from;  sev¬ 
eral  species,  but  Prunus  Americana  has 
given  the  greatest  number  of  really 
valuable  varieties,  .and  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  the  predominant  type  for  the 
Northern  States  generally.  Probably 
the  highest  quality  and  most  captivat¬ 
ing  flavors  of  the  entire  pltijm  family 
have  been  reached  in  Americana  plums. 
The  trees  are  hardy  and  productive 
where  the  climate  suits  them,  and  the: 
fruits  quite  resistant  to  rot  and  seldom 
greatly  injured  by  cuculio.  The  great¬ 
est  weakness  is  in  the  bloom,  _  which 
is  so  flimsy  that  pollination  is  fre¬ 
quently  prevented  by  even  moderate; 
rains  at  flowering  time.  Varieties  . are, 
numerous,  hut  still  quite  local.  Wyant 
and  Surprise  grow  well  here  and  bear 
plums  of  the  richest  quality.  Klondyke 
is  excellent,  Brittlewood  No.  1. — there 
:■  "o  three  Brittlewoods — is  a  ragged 
grower  and  must  be  top-worked,  but 
l'  e  fruits  are  hard  to  beat  when  ripe 
for  rich  flavor.  The  Chicasaw,  Way- 
1  md  and  Wild  Goose  plums,  descen¬ 
dants  of  Prunus  angustifolia,  are  very 
L'-mernus,  and  thrive  best  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  States.  They  are 
i  erhaps  the  surest  croppers  of  all,  and 
though  not  of  large  size,  average  of 


excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  ripen  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
July,  others  extend  the  season  to  late 
September.  They  are  healthy,  hardy 
in  tree  and  bud,  but  are  even  weaker 
in  bloom  than  the  Americanas,  need¬ 
ing  bright  weather  for  full  pollination. 
There  is  a  long  list  to  choose  from. 
We  like  Milton,  true  Wild  Goose,  Mun¬ 
son  and  Cluck,  ripening  here  in  the 
order  named.  Japan  plums,  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  Prunus  triflora  of  China, 
are  now  grown  with  varying  success 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  northern  prairie  regions. 
There  are  many  faults  in  tree  and  fruit, 
and  probably  more  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  varieties,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number,  have  been  foisted  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  than  in  any  other  class  of  plums, 
but  it  is  agreed  that  the  better  ones  are 
when  suited,  the  most  vigorous  and 
productive  of  all  and  come  into  pro¬ 
fuse  bearing  at  an  earlier  age.  There 
is  no  need  to  consider  the  many  kinds 
that  have  fallen  out  of  notice,  and  the 
list  of  those  really  worth  planting  does 
not  take  long  to  enumerate.  We 
should  say  for  our  locality  that  Berger, 
small  but  very  early ;  Ogon,  a  tricky 
bearer,  but  good  for  canning;  Red 
June,  low  quality,  but  acceptable  in  the 
markets,  and  Chabot,  reliable,  hand¬ 
some  and  good  in  quality,  about  com¬ 
plete  the  enumeration.  Burbank  and 
Satsuma  have  many  friends,  but  fall 
such  easy  prey  to  rot  that  we  have 
barred  them  out.  Abundance  is  of  su¬ 
perb  quality  when  properly  grown,  but 
is  dull  in  color,  weak  in  tree  and  ter¬ 
ribly  susceptible  to  rot.  Probably  Kel¬ 
sey,  the  first  Japan  variety  to  reach 
America,  is  most  useful  and  popular 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  the  Pacific 
States,  but  it  is  much  too  tender  for 
the  North. 

The  consideration  of  hybrid  plums  is 
too  extensive  a  matter  for  limited 


BURBANK’S  OCCIDENT  PLUM.  Natural 
Size.  Fig.  331. 

space.  Varieties  from  many  sources, 
covering  combinations  of  all  cultivated 
plum  species  have  been  tested  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  A  fdw  have  “made 
good,”  but  the  proportion  of  failures  is 
even  greater  than  in  the  typical  class. 
Those  showing  staying  qualities  are 
Burbank’s  First,  ripening  about  July 
10;  America,  mid-season,  handsome 
and  marketable,  but  not  very  good  to 
eat;  Occident,  fine  for  dessert  and  can¬ 
ning,  but  too  subject  to,  rot;  Waugh, 
and  Best  of  All,  very  late,  said  to  be 
a  Miner-Abundance  cross,  but  showing 
little  of  the  Japan  blood.  Shiro  prom¬ 
ised  well  for  a  few  seasons,  but  the 
trees  rapidly  lost  vigor.  None  of  Bur¬ 
bank’s  hybrids  showing. the  influence  of 
Prunus  Simoni,  such  as  Climax,  Chaleo, 
Maynard  and  Wickson,  appear  to  be 
worth  planting  in  this  locality..  The 
trees  have  little  vitality,  and  the  fruits, 
though  fine  when  perfect,  ,are  subject 
to  many  fungus^  trou'bljes.  The  richest 
in  quality  of  all  the  hybrid  plums:  we 
have  tried  is  Kelbalan,  a  cross  between 
Kelsey  and  a  Myrobalan  variety.  The 
tr^e  is  very  upright  and  fairly  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  somewhat  sensitive  to  frost  in 
this  latitude.  The  plums  are  of  good 
size,  very  l'oiind  in  form,  bright  clear 
yellow,  in  color  with  deep-golden  flesh 
clinging  to  a  small-  stone.  The  .flavor 
is  rich  and  sugary.  It  is  here  ,  pnly 
a  moderate,  cropper,  but  does  not  rot 
to  Any :  great  extent.  Many  hybrids  are 
inferior  to  thieif  parents  in  quality,  but 
this  one  appears  to  equal  if  not  exceed 
Kelsey  in,  this  respect.  The  tree  was 
sent  us  several  yepr?  ago  by  J.  W. 


Kerr,  Denton,  Maryland.  Kelmyro  and 
Kelroba,  probably  with  the  same  par¬ 
entage,  are  fine  varieties  for  home  use, 
but  do  not  bear  as  well  as  Kelbalan. 

Our  Illustrations. — We  present  on 
this  and  a  preceding  page  portraits  in 
natural  size  of  Waugh,  Occident  and  a 
new  early  hybrid  sent  in  by  Levi  Bell, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Waugh,  originated  and 
distributed  by  J.  W.  Kerr,  is  a  most 
interesting  blend  of  Chabot  and  Way- 
land,  the  latter  a  prime  favorite  in  the 
South.  Waugh  is  usually  pronounced 
a  fine  but  delicate  variety,  sby  in  bear¬ 
ing  and  subject  to  rot.  Our  trees  be¬ 
have  better.  They  grow  with  much 
vigor  and  bear  heavily,  losing  no  more 
fruits  by  rot  than  is  good  for  them. 
The  original  tree,  received  from  Mr. 
Kerr  in  1902,  ripened  this  year  more 
than  a  bushel  of  plums.  The  color  is 
reddish  purple  and  the  quality  sprightly 
and  pleasant.  It  is  the  handsomest  of 
all  plums  in  bloom,  the  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  starry  outline  and  very 
pure  in  coloring.  As  a  canner  the  fruit 
ranks  with  the  best,  the  flavor  being 
excellent  and  the  cooked  juice  particu¬ 
larly  brilliant  red.  A  fruiting  twig  is 
shown  in  Fig.  329,  page  711. 

Occident,  Fig.  331,  is  also  a  good 
canning  plum  and  here  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Burbank’s  seedlings.  Al¬ 
though  classed  as  a  hybrid  it  appears  to 
be  of  nearly  or  quite  pure  Satsuma 
parentage.  An  imported  Japan  variety 
received  in  1898  though  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
name  of  Cycamono,  bears  plums  iden¬ 
tical  with  "Occident,  but  ripening  two 
weeks  later.  The  tree  is  also  of  more 
upright  habit.  Occident  has  dark  red 
flesh  of  very  pleasant  flavor  and  is  a 
good  cropper. 

The  Bell  Hybrid,  Fig.  330,  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  cross  of  Ogon  uoon  Abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  extremely  early,  ripening 
before  Red  June  and  is  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  The  color  is  a  good  dark  red,  and 
the  flesh  firm  enough  to  ship  well.  Mr. 
Bell  says  the  tree  is  healthy  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  w.  v.  f. 

Preparing  Sod  for  Potatoes. 

G  O.  L.,  Rei/nohlsviUe.  Pa. — I  have  a 
piece  of  old  Timothy  sod  that  I  would  like 
to  plant  in  potatoes  next  season  and  would 
like  vour  advice  as  lo  which  is  the  better 
plan,  to  leave  the  plot  as  it  is  and  plow 
in  the  Spring,  or  plow  now  and  seed  to 
wheat  or  rye  and  plow  that,  under  in  the 
Spring.  If  rye  were  used  would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  little  lime,  or  would  it 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  scabby  potatoes? 

Ans. — We  should  plow  the  sod  early, 
tear  it  up  well  with  the  spring-tooth, 
then  work  it  fine  and  sow  rye.  Early  in 
Spring,  before  the  rye  gets  too  large, 
we  would  cross-plow — that  is,  across  the. 
furrows  made  this  Fall,  and  fit  the  field 
as  well  as  possible  before  planting.  We 
have  not  had  satisfactory  results  in 
turning  over  an  old  sod  for  potatoes  in 
Spring.  It  is  hard  to  fit  such  a  sod 
properly,  and  the  field  is  grassy  all 
Summer  long.  The  Fall  plowing  and 
working  will  make  a  cleaner  field. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  bo  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


pOUBLL-GLAS 

SASH  PA" 


FOR 

HOTBEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 

The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  uncovered;  no 

'  boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  “O’*.  It  tells  all  about  it. 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


POTATO  GROWERS 

You  can  harvest  your  crop  cheaper — 
this  means  more  profit  on  your  crop — 
easier — this  means  less  labor — with  a 

CHAMPION 
POTATO 
DIGGER 


than  in  any  other  way.  It  gets  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  without  bruising  and  requires  less  horse 
power  than  any  machine  doing  equal  work. 
The  CHAMPION  will  pay  for  itself  every 
season  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  potatoes. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  telling  all  about 
the  digger— it  is  free. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO., 

175  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Ind. 


NOW  LISTEN  TO  ME ! 


Platform  Scales,  and  you 
word  that  I  have  said  in 

Scales  has  been  the  exact  truth.  You  know  that  I  was  the  first  man  who 
the  Scale  Trust;  the  first  man  who  gave  the  farmer  a  chance  to  buy  direct, 
to  “pay  the  freight,”  so  that  the  buyer  knew  exactly  what  his  Scale 
You  know  that  I  am  still  fighting  the 
k  trust,  and  am  controlled  by  no  coiii- 
f  hi  nation.  You  also  know  that  when  I 
say  I  have  invented  a  ne>v  Pit  I  css. 

Steel  Frame  Stock  Scale  that  is, 
absolutely  accurate  under  all  conditions, 

- ^  perfectly  simple  in  construction,  built 

on  scientific  principles,  land  guaranteed  to  be  the  only  reliable  nigtl 
grade  Scale  of  this  kind  that  is  sold  on  free  trial,  easy  terms,  and  at  a 
fair  profit,  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  because  I,  alone,  in  my  fight  against  combi- 
nations  made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy  a  Scale  at  a. fair  price.  You  owe  it  to  me  and  to 
yourself  to  get  the  introductory  discount  that  I  am  making  on  the  Scale.  Ask  me. 

JONES,  “HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT,”  Box  1652,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


For  44  years  I  have  been  making  a  line  of  Wagon  and 


know  that  every 
regard  to  my 
dared  lo  fight 
and  the  fjrst  man 
would  cost  him. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

GRASS  and  GRAIN  FERTILIZER? 

The  Famous  Hay  Maker  for  Fall  Seeding'. 

Prices  and  Almanac  Sent  Free  to  any  Address. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Makers  of  The  Hubbard  Fertilizers, 
Middletown,  ....  Connecticut. 


SCALECIDE 


99  Fall  Spraying 


is  Best. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 

Fall  Spraying  _  _ _ _ 

We  guarantee  it  to  kill  Sail  «J" oso  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties, 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  witli  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

TFS  Gr.  I?ratt  Coinioaoiy,  TVtfs.  CHemisfs,  50  Church  Street,  3XTex*7  York  Oity 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberries.  —  That  close  -  planted 
patch  of  Marshall  plants  is  looking  well. 
You  wifi  remember  that  we  set  these 
plants  in  late  April,  18x15  inches  apart. 
They  have  been  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and 
every  runner  has  been  cut  off.  We  let 
a  few  rows  make  runners  in  order  to 
get  some  layer  plants  for  setting,  but  by 
September  1  every  plant  stood  by  itself 
with  the  runners  nipped.  The  result  is 
a  patch  of  about  3,000  enormous  plants 
— as  fine  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  It 
has  cost  a  lot  in  labor  and  time  to  keep 
the  patch  clean,  and  I  am  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  will  pay..  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will,  and  on  the  strength  of  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  I  am  preparing  to  plant 
15,000  more  next  Spring.  I  will  give 
the  rows  more  room,  so  as  to  do  part 
of  the  work  with  the  horse,  but  this 
plan  of  crowding  large  plants  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  runners  in  check  looks  right  to 
me.  Shortly  after  fruiting  the  beds 
were  cut  over  with  the  mowing  machine. 
Later  with  the  disk  plow  we  chopped 
out  furrows  so  as  to  leave  narrow  rows 
for  next  year’s  fruiting.  By  thorough 
work  with  the  cultivator  we  have  kept 
the  middles  clean,  but  the  rows  require 
constant  work  with  finger  and  hoe. 
Late  in  July  we  began  transplanting 
year-old  plants  as  an  experiment.  My 
theory  was  that  these  old  plants  will 
be  more  likely  to  give  fruit  next  year 
than  runner  plants  would — even  when 
potted.  Many  of  these  old  plants  died. 
The  soil  was  a  little  dry,  and  as  every 
one  knows,  the  root  of  an  old  plant  just 
after  fruiting  is  pretty  tough.  The  live 
ones  look  first-rate.  I  have  them  planted 
closely  and  shall  keep  the  runners  off. 
I  have  tried  another  experiment  on  a 
very  weedy  piece  of  ground.  We 
plowed  the  weeds  under,  but  I  knew 
that  meant  transplanting  them  for  a 
stronger  growth.  We  set  the  strawberry 
plants  one  foot  by  two  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  space  except  about  two 
inches  along  the  row  with  a  thick 
mulch.  My  object  was  to  see  if  by 
doing  this  we  could  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds,  keep  the  soil  moist 
and  make  that  great  mass  of  weeds  de¬ 
cay  in  the  soil.  This  plan  of  killing 
weeds  by  injunction  will  save  fingers 
and  hoe.  We  tried  coal  ashes,  manure 
and  lawn  clippings  and  straw.  Long 
straw  will  not  answer,  for  the  weeds 
work  up  through  it.  Cut  straw  and 
grass  packed  to  the  ground  keeps  the 
weeds  out,  and  so  does  manure.  Where 
these  were  put  the  plants  have  done 
well,  and  there  is  only  the  narrow  row 
to  be  weeded.  The  coal  ashes  proved  a 
failure.  Many  of  the  strawberry  plants 
were  killed,  and  none  make  a  good 
growth  near  the  ashes.  Some  of  the 
weeds  are  sickly,  but  “pussley”  and  a 
few  others  thrive  on  such  treatment. 
Coal  ashes  are  useful  around  currant 
bushes  or  trees,  but  my  advice  is  to 
keep  them  away  from  strawberries. 
With  a  suitable  mulch  this  plan  of  keep¬ 
ing  down  weeds  will  work. 

All  Sorts. — By  September  1  the  best 
of  the  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  was 
nearly  two  inches  high,  with  some  of  the 
Cow-horn  turnips  three  inches.  On  the 
whole  our  corn  crop  is  about  the  best 
we  ever  had.  Most  of  it  is  on  the 
same  ground  that  was  in  corn  last  year 
where  turnips  and  clover  were  seeded. 

.  .  .  Elberta  peaches  began  to  come 

along  about  September  1.  Our  crop  is 
fair — the  fruit  large  and  fine  on  the 
mulched  trees.  After  all  this  is  the 
peach  that  people  want,  though  to  my 
taste  the  quality  is  below  par.  It  is 
such  a  handsome  fellow  and  opens  up 
so  like  a  bunch  of  soft  gold  that  cus¬ 
tomers  demand  it  much  as  they  do  the 
Baldwin  apple.  ...  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  more  and  more  people  each 
year  know  the  different  varieties-  and 
call  for  them.  For  example,  customers 
want  the  Fall  Pippin  apple  for  sauce 
and  baking.  They  know  the  appearance 
of  this  variety  and  will  take  no  other 
when  they  can  get  it.  As  for  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  one  man  tells  me  he 
wouldn’t  have  it  in  the  house,  while  an¬ 
other  wants  it  because  he  says  there 
is  more  “meat”  in  it  than  in  any  other, 
f  suppose  he  means  it  is  drier.  This 
same  man  says  he  would  as  soon  have  a 
plate  of  good  beef  stew  as  a  slice  of 
roast  beef.  Speaking  of  Ben  Davis, 
when  I  planted  the  orchard,  to  satisfy 
the  boys  I  put  in  about  a  dozen  trees  of 


old  Ben.  That  was  five  years  ago.  To¬ 
day  these  trees  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
orchard  to  give  a  crop.  One  of  tnem 
has  nearly  a  bushel  of  great  red 
bouncers.  Baldwins  haven’t  thought  of 
producing  an  apple  yet. 

After  all — what  was  the  use  of  it? 
What  good  did  it  do? 

Well,  we  have  a  country  at  least! 

That’s  so — but  it  don’t  treat  us  right! 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Hope 
Farm  hill  in  eaily  September.  It  would 
be  a  singular  tjnng  if  a  man  with  gray 
in  his  hair,  looking  off  to  the  Hudson 
over  the  great  billows  of  green,  did  not 
have  in  his  mind  some  questions  about 
the  great  mystery  of  life. 

The  old  soldier’s  head  was  white.  He 
had  faced  the  hard  steel  of  battle  and 
the  harder  corners  and  weapons  of 
peace.  There  he  was  a  little  weary,  a 
little  lonely,  a  little  poor  and  a  little 
hopeless.  Life  has  not  treated  the  old 
man  as  he  hoped  it  would.  He  told  me 
the  story  as  he  looked  off  over  the  hills. 
Looking  at  it  as  an  outsider,  I  could  not 
help  but  see  it  was  partly  his  own  fault, 
though  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell 
him  so. 

You  see  he  came  marching  back  from 
the  war  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 
Such  men  as  he  were  heroes  for  a  time 
and  nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  The 
food  they  fed  him  in  praise  and  good 
living  was  too  rich  for  mind  and  body. 
You  never  saw  a  man  who  had  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  job  for  some  years  who 
amounted  to  much  when  he  got  out  of 
it.  Many  of  those  old  soldiers  felt  that 
the  Government  owed  them  a  living 
without  much  labor  on  their  part.  When 
a  strong,  able-bodied  man  begins  to  feel 
that  way  he  begins  to  lose  responsibility, 
and  that  is  an  awful  loss.  Feeling  as 
they  did  about  the  debt  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owed  them  many  of  these  old 
soldiers  were  not  as  thrifty  as  they 
should  have  been.  You  see  they  were 
not  long-headed,  and  did  not  realize 
then  that  they  would  live  to  see  the 
country  in  charge  of  a  new  generation 
which  could  not  possibly  look  at  the  war 
and  what  it  stood  for  as  these  old  sol¬ 
diers  do.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  men  who  see  history  all  draped 
with  flags  and  sentiment,  and  those  who 
view  it  in  a  frame  of  dollars.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  “old  soldier  vote”  de¬ 
cided  things,  and  was  the  greatest  politi¬ 
cal  asset  in  the  land.  That  time  seems 
to  have  gone.  The  things  which  made 
that  “vote”  potent  are  memories,  and 
young  men  are  seldom  moved  by  the 
memories  of  older  men. 

Age,  which  enables  a  man  to  look 
back  and  apply  history,  ought  to  appeal 
to  youth,  but  it  does  not.  My  old  friend 
and  others  like  him,  when  they  sit  down 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  think  it  over, 
know  now  that  while  they  were  rejoic¬ 
ing  and  living  on  their  fame,  silent 
enemies  of  the  Republic  were  at  work 
drawing  the  wealth  and  the  power  of 
the  people  into  their  own  grasp.  These 
older  men  now  realize  what  has  been 
going  on,  but  they  are  powerless  either 
to  go  out  and  fight  this  dangerous  silent 
enemy  or  to  make  younger  men  see 
what  ought  to  be  done.  I  could  hardly 
blame  my  old  friend  for  feeling  as.  he 
did  the  impotence  of  a  single  man’s 
voice  carrying  a  note  of  sorrow  to  be 
heard  in  the  wilderness.  After  he 
finally  went  off  along  the  road  switching 
with  his  stick  at  the  heads  of  wild  car¬ 
rot  I  went  home  and  hunted  through 
Tennyson  till  I  found  what  I  wanted. 

“Behold,  we  know  not  anything. 

I  can  hut  trust  that  good  shall  fall. 

At  last — far  off — at  last  to  all 

And  every  Winter  change  to  Spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  hut  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant  crying  fpr  the  light. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  !” 

At  various  times  I  have  talked  with 
Hundreds  of  men  who  for  a  while  have 
lost  their  grip  and  cannot  see  the  future 
clearly.  Like  my  old  friend  the  soldier, 
they  grieve  because  it  seems  as  if  their 
past  labor  has  not  been  appreciated. 
Sometimes  a  farmer  at  the  close  of  the 
season  looks  about .  and  sees  that  after 
all  his  toil  the  farm  has  not  done  as  he 
hoped  it  would.  These  men  sometimes 
cry  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  those 
of  us  who  realize  how  great  the  world 
is  and  how  merciless  the  laws  of  nature 
seem  feel  that  those  men  are  indeed 
“with  no  language  but  a  cry.”  And  yet 
as  the  sun  disappears  behind  the  hill  to 
the  west  T  remember  that  after  all  the 
infant  needs  only  its  cry  to  bring  the 
helper,  and  that  its  faith  removes  all 
the  terrors  of  the  night.  Man  with  his 
stronger  cry  in  what  seems  to  him  a 
darker  night  may  well  have  the  same 
faith.  I  am  glad  this  came  to  me  at 
this  season.  September  is  usually  a 
thoughtful  time  for  a  farmer  past  45. 

H.  W.  C. 


Lowest 
Factory- 
Price— 
Freight 
Prepaid 
(Freight  pre¬ 
paid  on  all  or¬ 
ders  of  100  lbs. 
and  over. 

Per  35-lb.  Roll- 
108  Sq.  Ft.,  1-1'Iy, 

$1.35 

Per  45-lb.  Roll- 
108  Sq.  Ft.,  2-PIy, 

$1.85 

Per  55-lb.  Roll— 
108 Sq.  Ft.,  3-Ply, 

$2.25 


Freight  Paid 


Direct  to  You  on 


Order  Today, 
or  Write  lor 
Free  Samples 
and  Booklet 


Free 


B-B  RUBBER 

ROOFING 


Yes  sir — Freight  Prepaid  on  this 
most  extraordinary  Special  Price 
Proposition  ever  made  on  guaran¬ 
teed,  first-quality  roofing.  We  know 
that  no  Storekeeper,  Catalog  House, 
or  anybody  else  can  afford  to  do 
this.  Look  at  the  prices  and  remember  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes 
all  Freight  Charges  on  100  pounds  or  more,  and  that  price  is  the  actual  cost  to 
you  of  genuine  “B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid  down  at  your  railroad  station. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable.  Long-fibre 
Wool-felt,  saturated  in  Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both 
sides  with  Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak. 
Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 


Write  Us  for  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— 

and  Booklet 

Put  "B-B”  to  any  conceivable  test.  No  use  to  be  wasting  money  on  high- 
Cementand  Special  Roof-  priced  roofing  when  you  can  prove  the  complete 

Ing  Nails  Inclosed  in  each  /»?&&&<.  t>nLLlori>y  e-1  lov\x?ncet1,  guaranteed  B-B” 

Hammer  Rubber  Roofing.  We  pay  all  Freight  to  points 

east  of  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  south 
line  of  Tennessee  on  100  pounds  or  more.  If  you 
live  beyond,  we  pay  freights  that  far. 

Longest  Guarantee,  and  Prompt, 
Sale  Delivery 

Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or  to  save  time, 
order  from  this  advertisement  on  our  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  This  re¬ 
markable  low  price  offer  may  never  appear  again. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  this  very  day. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Roofing  Dept,  ll,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Terrific  Cut  in  Price 

of  LUMBER! 


Trad© 
Mark 
Registered 


We  have  made  a  33^  to  50%  cut  In  the  price  of  Lumber.  The 
Lumber  Trust  started  the  fight  by  attempting  to  ruin  our  great 
pirect-to-Consumer  business  on  Millwork,  amounting  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Our  answer  was  to  secure  the  indictment  of 
the  ringleaders  and  to  purchase  outright  a  great  wholesale  lumber 
business.  The  Trust  wanted  a  fight— now  they’vo  sot  a  bigger 
one  than  they  bargained  for.  We  are  meeting  them  on  their  own 
ground— with  prices  that  are  mighty  close  to  cost. 

A  Cut  of  $100  to  $300  in  the  Cost  of  Every  Carload! 

We  Run  the  Cut-Price  Buzz  Saw  Through  Everything! 

Wo  control  vnst  tracts  of  standing  timber.  Wo  have  an  enormous  stock  of  the  best  lumber  in  tho  mar¬ 
ket.  Backed  by  our  great  army  of  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  our  ample  resources,  tho 
Gordon,  Van  line  Co.  is  in  a  position  to  defy  the  State  and  National  Lumbermen’s  Protective  Ass’ ns. 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Sheathing,  Timbers,  Dimension,  Etc.,  at  Sawmill  Prices 

Wo  can  supply  your  lumber  wants— in  any  quantity.  Send  in  your  houso  bill,  barn  bill,  store  bill, 
church  lull,  or  list  of  lumber  for  repairing,  and  Buve  $100  to  $300  in  cool  cash  on  every  curload.  We 

on  carloads.  Send  List  of  Lumber  for  Free  Estimate!  Write  for  Free  Lumber  Catalog 

Wo  guaranteo  the  correctness  of  our  grades.  You  can  have  us  ship  on  approval.  Our  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  are  unexcelled.  Forty-eight  hours  after  tho  receipt  of  your  order  tho  car  is  loaded  and  on  the 
way.  Money  refunded  if  lumber  is  not  up  to  specifications.  Tho  risk  is  ours— tho  saving  is  yours. 
Send  your  list  today  and  get  our  Delivered  Prices. 

Grand  Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalogs  Free!  g8,fS?^SkJ5s 

Catalog — Doors,  Windows,  Inside  Finish,  Mouldings,  Roofing,  Stair  Work,  Porch.  Work — everything. 
Get  tho  great  I  roe  Catalogs  and  savo  from  33>^  to  60%.  Address  at  once— 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  1046  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 
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Dederick’s  Baling  Presses  are  made  from  high-grade 
materials — a  vital  matter  frequently  neglected.  They 
are  of  improved  construction — embodying  exclusive 
features  controlled  by  us ;  of  first-class  work¬ 
manship,  with  nothing  slighted. 

This  careful,  substantial  construction  of 


Dederick’s 

results  in  machines  first-class  in  every  detail ;  strong 
simple,  efficient,  durable.  They  are  record  holders  for 
neat  work,  speed  and  capacity,  even  with  limited  power. 
Presses  adapted  to  every  kind  of  baling.  Catalog  free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS,  69  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MAftur.ctu.io  Bv 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  F.lectrio  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  88.  Quiacr.Ui. 
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80  BALES  AN  HOUR 
IS  EASY 

and  they  are  smooth  and  solid.  It’s  an  all- 
steel  press,  angle  steel  frame  with  angles 
turned  out-  Strong  where  strength  Is  needed. 

Automatic  Friction  Clutch 

stops  press  Instantly.  FOOT  BUTTON  BLOCK 
DROPPER,  drops  right  time  and  right  place. 
Returns  automatically.  “New  Idea”  feeder- 
no  play  or  lost  motion  and  no  rolls  to  run 
through.  When  you  start  up  with  an  Ohio 
Power  Press  the  work  goes  right  along.  No 
Chance  for  breakage  and  no  repair  bills.  No 
question  but  that  It  Is  the  pres,  ol  durability, 
speed  and  economy.  Send  for  catalog  and 
Investigate. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.. 

DEPT.  23  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Our  two-horse  self  feed  press  is  ihe  best  built. 


No  M  ore  Hay  Jumping 

SpencerN  Hercules  Large  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  /StTY  Oatfolog 

Dwight,  111  ’//f  ^  Ire” 


One  Man  Alone 

Suild.s  Fence  XT  sing 

“O-M"  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simplo  and 
efficient  in  operation,  and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  be 

_ _ _  used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  tho 

“  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $3.00  with 
order.  Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

“  O-M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY. 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Penna, 

IRON 

steel  and  I  SIDING 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Hoofing  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

soyoutako  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Flau  specify  you  pay  noth lng unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
rooting  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
_  _  straight  to  you  from  Faotorv  at  real 
Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
I  FREE  Roofers’  Guide — Write  for  this  Book  today. 

|  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Deot.  3  1  -R.  Cleveland,  0. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  ST  DRV. 

The  date  for  receiving  manuscripts  for  the  prize 
story  has  been  extended  till  October  15  to  accommo¬ 
date  several  hard-worked  writers  who  wish  to  do  their 
best.  Some  of  our  people  did  not,  at  first,  clearly 
understand  just  what  was  wanted.  We  cannot  use 
an  essay  on  good  farming  or  a  moral  lecture — no 
matter  how  well  written.  We  want  a  strong  novel, 
the  scene  to  be  laid  in  the  country,  and  dealing  with 
incidents  which  will  appeal  to  farmers.  It  may  be 
that  none  of  the  manuscripts  will  size  up  to  these 
requirements  or  exactly  suit  our  purpose,  so  that  we 
can  use  them,  but  we  hope  they  will. 

* 

Remember  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  We  shall  all  be  there — glad  to  see  our 
friends.  Hunt  us  up.  You  can  rest  or  leave  your 
packages  while  you  see  the  exhibits. 

* 

That  discussion  about  prize- winning  cattle  at  fairs 
has  had  a  good  effect.  Many  farmers  will  spend 
more  time  this  year  studying  the  cattle  and  compar¬ 
ing.  That  is  right.  If  the  prizes  go  to  the  fat  and 
sleek  animals,  and  not  to  the  workers — we  want  to 
know  it.  Dairymen  who  make  their  bread  by  selling 
milk  or  butter  ought  to  be  the  very  ones  to  buy  pure¬ 
bred  stock  if  the  theory  about  such  stock  is  correct. 
They  will  be  the  best  customers  the  breeders  could 
have  when  they  know  that  improved  blood  means 
more  butter. 

* 

Mr.  Wing  makes  a  strong  argument  for  lime  on 
Alfalfa.  This  is  evidently  one  of  the  things  we  must 
consider  in  trying  to  start  Alfalfa  on  soil  which  is 
not  naturally  suited  to  it.  We  can  all  see  how  those 
who  succeed  with  this  crop  on  strongly  alkaline  soil 
cannot  understand  why  we  fail  even  when  we  follow 
their  advice  exactly.  Such  an  awful  dose  of  lime 
as  Mr.  Wing  refers  to  may  be  what  Alfalfa  needs, 
but  it  would  ruin  a  corn  crop.  Yet  we  know  that 
while  salt  would  turn  a  clover  field  into  a  desert  it 
would  make  a  garden  of  asparagus.  If,  as  Mr. 
Wing  says,  Alfalfa  eats,  drinks  and  loves  lime,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  stuff  lime  down  its  throat. 

* 

Last  Fall  we  had  a  discussion  over  the  merits  of 
mulching  or  cultivation  for  apple  orchards.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  was  based  upon  the  results  obtained  in  a 
western  New  York  orchard  where  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  conducting  a  test.  This  orchard  was 
divided  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  plowed  and 
thoroughly  cultivated,  while  the  other  was  left  in 
grass.  This  grass  was  cut  once  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
trees  and  fruit  on  the  cultivated  side  were  much 
superior.  The  advocates  of  “mulching”  at  once 
claimed  that  this  was  not  a  fair  test  for  their  method. 
The  grass  should  have  been  cut  several  times  and 
piled  under  the  trees,  or  an  amount  of  fertilizer  equal 
to  the  cost  of  cultivating  the  other  part  .of  the  or¬ 
chard  should  have  been  used.  Prof.  Hedrick,  who  is 
conducting  the  experiment,  replied  that  the  plan  was 
to  test  thoroughly  two  definite  methods  of  handling- 
orchards  followed  in  western  New  York — the  care¬ 
ful  culture  and  the  “let  alone.”  We  think  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  left  the  impression  with  many  that  he  started  out 
to  demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  culture  rather 
than  to  see  if  any  fair  substitute  could  be  found  for 
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it.  No  doubt  this  is  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  some 
of  the  best  growers  in  western  New  York,  yet  another 
experiment  should  be  tried  in  which  methods  laid 
down  by  a  committee  of  “mulchers”  should  be  fairly 
carried  out.  We  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Hedrick  see 
the  Repp  orchard — described  on  page  699.  He  would 
find  trees  growing  in  a  mass  of  weeds  shoulder  high 
and  still  loaded  with  as  fine  fruit  as  western  New 
York  can  furnish.  Such  things  prove  that  there  is  no 
cast-iron  rule  for  doing  things,  but  that  success  means 
a  study  of  conditions. 

*  < 

What  is  the  matter  with  farming  in  your  section 
and  what  is  the  remedy ?  Some  farmers  write  us 
that  they  have  had  the  subject  boiling  in  their  minds 
for  years.  When  they  come  to  put  their  thoughts  on 
paper  they  found  it  hard  to  express  just  what  they 
mean.  We  know  how  they  feel,  but  we  want  them  to 
take  the  time  to  think  it  out  thoroughly  and  let  us 
have  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  useful  right  at  this 
time  than  straight  opinions  from  the  men  who  do  the 
real  farm  work.  Do  not  leave  this  discussion  to  the 
so-called  “thinkers”  and  the  comparatively  few  highly 
successful  men,  hut  give  us  the  real  thing — straight 
from  the  workers.  Land  owners,  tenants  and  hired 
men  are  all  welcome  and  their  views  are  needed.  We 
want  straight  talk  from  you!  Here  is  your  chance 
to  state  your  grievance  if  you  have  any,  and  get  the 
living  facts  before  Congress ! 

* 

The  following  note,  written  July  24,  shows  how^one 
Ohio  farmer  will  start  a  fertilizer  factory  of  his 
own : 

I  plan  to  sow  one-half  of  15  acres  of  corn  to  clover  and 
turnips,  the  other  half  to  vetch,  to  determine,  if  possible, 
which  is  the  better,  prices  considered.  I  shall  leave  a  strip 
without  seeding  through  the  center  of  each  to  show  how 
much  good  these  crops  will  do  next  year’s  corn  crop.  This 
field  is  a  half  mile  from  the  barn,  and  I  figure  the  vetch 
and  clover  worth  10  loads  of  average  manure  per  acre,  and 
at  this  rate  the  cost  of  seed  will  not  equal  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading  the  above-mentioned  amount  of  manure. 
Our  plan  is  to  haul  the  manure  on  the  nearby  fields.  , 

The  Smith  Fertilizer  Company  will  not  get  out  any 
injunction  to  restrain  tfie  soil  from  showing  how 
much  good  the  clover  and  vetch  do.  The  State  will 
board  the  clover  and  turnips  and  make  no  charge  for 
it.  This  plan  of  making  short  hauls  of  manure  to 
the  nearby  fields,  and  using  green  crops  and  chemicals 
on  the  distant  fields,  is  as  sound  as  a  rock. 

* 

There  ought  to  be  some  agreement  about  the  form 
of  law  which  is  to  govern  the  shipment  of  tested 
cattle  from  one  State  to  another.  Here  is  a  case,  as; 
described  by  a  New  York  State  breeder: 

I  have  recently  sold  a  young  cow  to  go  into  Pensylvania, 
and  I  have  experienced  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting  her  prop¬ 
erly  tested.  I  tried  several  veterinarians,  but  none  was 
qualified,  so  finally  I  persuaded  -one  to  get  himself  quali¬ 
fied  by  getting  a  certificate  from  Commissioner  Pearson. 
Then  this  certificate  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  veterinarian  is  now 
waiting  for  that  honorable  board  to  send  him  a  little  tuber¬ 
culin  with  which  to  test  the  cow,  for  they  will  not  allow 
her  to  be  tested  with  poor  old  New  Y’ork  State  tuberculin. 

A  law  should  not  operate  to  hold  up  or  complicate 
a  legitimate  business.  We  can  all  understand  that  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  keep  diseased  cattle  out  of  a 
State,  but  there  is  no  need  of  so  much  red  tape.  The 
agricultural  commissioners  ought  to  get  together  and 
arrange  some  plan  for  the  prompt  testing  and  transfer 
of  such  cattle. 

* 

Letters  continue  to  come  asking  about  that 
“Alaska”  wheat.  We  have  received  at  least  25  clip¬ 
pings  from  different  papers  containing  that  story  of 
Abraham  Adams  and  his  yield  of  200  bushels  per 
acre.  So  much  fault  was  found  with  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  printing  the  yarn  that  it  sent  a  re¬ 
liable  man  to  Idaho  to  investigate.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  see  that  the  paper  had  been  duped,  and 
he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Post : 

Assertions  of  huge  crops  or  good  flourmaking  quality  not 
justified.  Adams  only  claim  of  proportion  of  200  bushels 
an  aero  is  with  an  eighth  of  an  acre  patch  two  years  ago. 
For  last  year  admits  farm  average  only  30  bushels.  So 
far  this  year  only  25  or  35  an  acre.  Offers  excuses  such 
as  weeds  and  undersowing.  Not  (rue  that  wheat  has  been 
successfully  grown  elsewhere.  Misleading  to  say  frost¬ 
proof,  for  admits  some  injury  by  snow.  Flour-making  qual¬ 
ities  unknown.  Adams  was  given  experiment  station  anal¬ 
ysis  last  year  and  told  with  it  that  milling  test  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  quality  with  certainty,  lias  not  had  the 
test.  The  wheat  in  appearance  is  much  like  certain  large 
coarse  wheats  not  valuable  for  flour. 

Thus  Adams  grew  a  large  crop  on  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  two  years  ago  and  he  figured  from  that  a  yield 
of  200  bushels  on  an  entire  farm!  The  whole  thing 
is  now  exposed,  yet  probably  for  months  people  will 
go  on  paying  $20  a  bushel  for  wheat  which  will  not 
even  make  good  flour.  Very  likely  the  follv  of  those 
papers  which  printed  the  silly  story  will  cost  the  peo¬ 
ple  $100,000!  There  is  some  satisfaction  at  least  in 
thinking  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  any 
need  to  lose  a  dollar. 


Our  old  friend  the  marriage  contract  fraud  is  at  it 
again.  He  plays  the  part  of  clergyman  to  perfection. 
He  stops  with  some  prosperous  farmer  over  night, 
conducts  family  worship  and  makes  himself  very  much 
at  home.  During  the  evening  a  knock  comes  at  the 
door,  and  the  farmer  finds  a  bashful  young  couple 
who  want  to  be  married.  They  have  heard  there  was 
a  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  like  to 
have  him  marry  them  at  once.  This  holy  man  de¬ 
murs,  but  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have  a  mixture  of 
sporting  blood  and  romance  in  their  veins,  and  they 
finally  induce  the  clergyman  to  make  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  happy.  The  clergyman  produces  a  “marriage 
license”  which  the  farmer  willingly  signs — without 
reading.  Next  day  the  clergyman  goes  on  his  way, 
shedding  virtue  all  along  the  road.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  farmer  receives  notice  from  a  bank  that  they  hold 
his  note  for  $500 !  While  he  thought  he  signed  that 
“marriage  license”  he  really  put  his  name  to  a  'skill¬ 
fully  worded  promise  to  pay.  The  two  men  and  the 
woman  are  partners  in  roguery,  and  play  the  same 
game  '  again  and  again,  making  more  money  at  it 
than  50  hardworking  farmers  can  earn  in  five  years ! 
It  does  seem  ridiculous  that  a  shrewd  farmer  should 
ever  sign  a  paper  presented  by  a  stranger,  yet  some 
of  these  rascals  are  so  plausible  that  they  could  make 
a  hungry  horse  donate  his  oats  to  the  cause  they  lie 
about. 

* 

“I  think  that  if  we  are  to  give  Mr.  Hughes  another 
term  we  ought  to  back  him  up  with  a  better  lot  of 
Senators  than  we  did  before .” 

That  is  the  way  a  New  York  fanner  puts  it,  and 
he  speaks  for  thousands  of  others.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  thinking  farmers  of  New  York  want 
“two  years  more  of  Hughes.”  They  want  him  be¬ 
cause  he  stands  for  the  things  they  need.  Not  one  in 
10,000  would  ever  think  of  calling  him  “Charlie,”  or 
dream  of  treating  him  with  familiarity.  In  a  way 
that  is  a  good  thing,  for  farmers  who  look  ahead  have 
gone  by  the  hurrah  part  of  the  battle.  The  time  has 
come  for  cold-blooded  bulldog  methods,  and  farmers 
see  instinctively  that  Hughes  is  the  man  for  this 
stage  of  the  game.  Fighting  with  fire  is  like  giving 
the  devil  his  choice  of  weapons.  An  iceberg  will 
get  him  quicker.  Mr.  Hughes  knows  where  his  sup¬ 
port  must  come  from,  and  what  he  must  do  to  hold 
it.  If  fate  had  gone  deliberately  at  work  to  give  the 
farmers  of  New  York  their  great  opportunity  events 
could  not  have  been  arranged  with  greater  skill.  The 
political  bosses  would  have  driven  the  Governor  out 
of  public  life  if  the  country  people  had  not  made 
themselves  heard.  As  for  “a  better  lot  of  Senators,” 
four  of  those  named  in  our  black  list  have  already 
been  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another.  Every  one 
of  the  others  knows  in  his  heart  that  in  a  fair  pri-> 
mary  election  he  never  could  have  been  re¬ 
nominated.  If  any  of  them  succeed  in  getting  back 
they  will  know  what  the  majority  of  their  people 
think  of  them  at  least.  At  a  farmers’  picnic  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  made  his 
appearance  and  asked  for  support.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  asked  him  was : 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  a  primary  nomination  law?” 

Flis  answer  was  “No !”  Then  the  farmers  told  him 
straight  and  fair  that  he  might  as  well  get  out  of 
the  race,  for  no  man  will  get  their  votes  unless  he 
will  help  give  New  York  such  a  law.  Just  as  long 
as  the  politicians  stand  between  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  we  cannot  hope  for  “a  better  lot  of  Sena¬ 
tors.”  Get  those  politicians  out  of  the  way  and  let 
the  people  select  their  own  candidates,  and  we  shall 
get  back  closer  to  a  government  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  than  we  have  had  for  many  years. 


BREVITIES. 

Don’t  depend  on  lime  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes  to  keep 
off  rot. 

Tub  figures  show  that  over  forty  billion  feet  of  lumber 
were  cut  in  this  country  last  year.  The  average  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  was  480  feet. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  how  to  separate  vetch  seed  from 
rye  when  the  two  crops  are  grown  together?  One  trouble 
with  vetch  is  that  it  mixes  badly  with  small  grain. 

As  a  result  of  closing  the  saloons  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
one  Sunday  the  liquor  dealers  say  they  lost  $150,000  in 
sales.  That  tells  you  where  some  of  the  money  goes. 

Tub  eastern  poult rymen  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
must  face  higher  grain  prices.  A  reader  in  western  Wash¬ 
ington  says  he  pays  $1.75  per  .100  for  wheat — and  makes 
hens  pay. 

WHAT  is  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  pasture?  That 
question  is  often  asked  by  people  who  want  to  rent:  or  let 
an  acre  of  land.  The  Minnesota  Station  has  found  that 
an  acre  of  pasture  produces  about  as  much  pork  as  a  ton 
of  shorts — with  our  prices  worth  nearly  $30. 

Tub  calf  shown  on  page  710  belong  to  Leslie  Walling, 
aged  seven,  of  Broome  Co..  N.  Y.  This  is  his  first  calf. 
When  large  enough  it  will  lie  sold,  and  l.eslie  will  have  the 
money.  No  combination  of  boy’s  calf  and  Dad’s  money  about 
this.  That’s  the  way  to  treat  a  boy.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Commission  might  make  a  note  of  it. 
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LONG  ISLAND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  this  association 
which  was  organized  the  past  Spring  to  help  the  farmers 
of  Long  Island  dispose  of  their  crops  to  better  advantage 
than  would  he  possible  without  co-operation.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  the  collection  of  accurate  crop  statistics, 
so  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  values  could  be  had  ;  selection 
of  uniform  labels  and  packages  for  those  choice  products 
which  are  not  shipped  in  bulk  ;  and  a  most  diligent  search 
for  desirable  customers,  a  more  dependable  market  and 
greater  net  profit  would  result.  One  of  the  main  objects 
was  to  protect  the  good  name  of  Long  Island  produce  which 
unscrupulous  dealers  were  tacking  on  to  all  sorts  of  stuff. 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  part  of  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Exchange  and  finis  bad  opportunity  to  note 
something  of  the  work  it  is  doing  and  the  general  feeling 
toward  it.  The  constitution  provides  for  doing  a  general 
produce  business,  but  at  present  only  potatoes  are  being 
handled.  On  account  of  the  dry  season  the  tubers  are  not 
so  large  nor  of  as  good  quality  as  ordinarily.  This  gave 
a  setback  to  the  Exchange  right  at  the  start,  as  some  cus¬ 
tomers  who  gave  a  trial  order  said  they  did  not  want  any 
more.  In  an  ordinary  season  this  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  The  section  of  country  hauling  to  Riverhead  has 
shipped  as  high  as  400  cars  of  potatoes  in  a  year,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  half  that  quantity  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  this  season.  On  the  south  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hamptons,  drought  has  not  been  so  severe,  and  the 
yield  is  better. 

As  might  be  imagined  considerable  opposition  to  the 
Exchange  has  developed.  At  every  large  shipping  point 
on  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  there  were  local  buyers  who 
for  years  had  done  this  work.  It  made  a  nice  little  busi¬ 
ness  for  them,  and  many  farmers  were  well  suited  with 
that  plan  of  selling.  There  was  a  genuine  regret  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  at  the  turning  down  of  some  of  those  useful 
men  who  had  bettered  the  previous  selling  conditions  by 
giving  a  fair  price  and  paying  for  the  goods,  which  is  more 
than  commission  men  always  do.  A  number  of  these  local 
buyers  still  bold  their  customers,  some  solely  because  of 
friendship,  and  others  because  the  farmers  owed  them  for 
fertilizer  and  oilier  farm  supplies  or  were  otherwise  tied 
up  to  them  financially. 

I  have  heard  but  little  said  about  tbe  Exchange  by  the 
vegetable  men  in  this  city.  Probably  the  case  would  have 
been  different  in  a  year  wlien  the  tubers  were  of  their 
normal  gilt-edge  quality  so  that  there  was  a  wild  scramble 
them.  The-  Exchange  has  handled  something  over 
-.00  cars,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  husv  at  River- 
head,  neighboring  towns  east  and  west,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  Hamptons  along  the  south  shore.  The  Orient 
section  was  then  cleared  out,  the  organization  getting  prac¬ 
tically  all. 

friends  of  the  Exchange  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged 
at  having  thus  far  made  a  fair  showing  in  so  poor  a  crop 
year.  The  principle  of  co-operation  among  farmers  is 
right,  but  some  time  will  be  required  to  get  everything 
moving  nloug  smoothly.  Experience  will  show  where  im¬ 
provements  can  be  made,  and  doubtless  others  will  join 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — There  were  three  deaths  caused  by  the 
flood  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  August  20 ;  August  28,  22  bodies 
were  recovered.  The  total  death  list  is  estimated  at  60. 
One  damage  to  the  city  and  immediate  surroundings,  it  is 
estimated,  will  reach  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Union 
Station  was  in  .10  feet  of  water,  and  in  the  residence  dis¬ 
trict  in  Green  street  tiie  water  was  six  feet  deep  and 
slowly  rising.  The  Sacred  Heart  Church  was  in  six  feet 
of  water.  A  dispatch  from  Camden,  S.  C.,  August  20, 
reported  two  lives  lost  and  19  missing  as  the  result  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  steel  bridge  over  the  Wateree  River 
at  that  place.  As  a  result  of  the  flood  in  the  Oconee 
River,  the  Athens  cotton  mills  were  forced  to  close  down. 
The  total  damage  in  that  vicinity  will  reach  $25,000.  The 
Cape  Fear  River  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  reached  a  height 
of  79  feet,  breaking  all  records  of  former  floods.  Houses 
and  bridges  have  been  swept  away  for  miles  around,  and 
the  estimated  damage  to  the  oat  and  corn  crop  will  go 
beyond  35  per  cent.  The  greater  portion  of  Fayetteville 
August  28  was  covered  with  water  hacked  up  to  the  city 
from  the  river,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  In 
the  county  there  were  thousands  of  other  people  homeless 
and  an  appeal  was  issued  for  relief.  The  food  supply 
was  short,  eggs  selling  at  $1  a  dozen,  and  vegetables  at 
four  times  their  value.  .  .  .  Nearly  30  miners  per¬ 

ished  in  Hailey-Ola  coal  mine  No.  1,  at  Haileyville,  Okla., 
August  20,  when  fire  destroyed  the  hoisting  shaft  and  air 
shaft  and  cut  off  air  from  the  men  below.  After  the 
miners  had  gone  down  in  the  cage  a  fire  broke  out,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  tbe  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  oil  which  a  miner  was 
trying  to  divide.  The  flames  spread  at  once  to  the  hoist¬ 
ing  shaft  and  the  air  shaft,  and  all  communication  with 
the  top  was  cut  off.  .  .  .  Five  men  were  killed  and 

many  injured  August  28  at  the  Warrior  Run  Colliery  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  when  a  runaway  mine  car 
dashed  into  a  car  full  of  miners  who  were  being  pulled  up 
a  slope.  The  slope  is  2.000  feet  long,  running  from  the 
surface  down  to  a  vein  which  is  about  900  feet  under 
ground.  When  the  car  reached  the  third  switching  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  slope  the  men  heard  a  sudden  roar,  and  were 
appalled  upon  looking  up  the  slope  to  see  a  huge  mine  car 
rushing  down  at  them  with  terrific  speed.  About  half  of 
the  men  were  able  to  jump  from  the  truck,  and  thus  saved 
their  lives,  though  all  were  more  or  less  injured.  The 
runaway,  heavily  laden  with  refuse,  ran  up  the  rope  to 
which  the  truck  was  fastened  and  plunged  down  among 
the  mine  workers.  Both  cars  plunged  1,000  feet  down  the 
slope.  ...  A  flood  in  the  Cimarron  River,  follow¬ 
ing  a  cloudburst,  washed  away  a  number  of  dwellings  at 
Folsom,  N.  M.,  August  27.  Fifteen  persons  are  reported 
to  have  been  drowned.  Eleven  bodies  have  been  recovered. 
Ten  miles  of  track  and  12  bridges  on  tbe  Colorado  & 
Southern  Railway  were  washed  out.  .  .  .  Fire  which 

broke  out  in  the  wholesale  district  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
August  30,  caused  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  fire  began  at  Bienville  and  Decatur  streets  in  the 
factory  of  C.  J.  Wolf  &  Sons,  also  occupied  by  the  Central 
Glass  and  Mirror  Works.  The  fire  began  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  in  the  old  French  quarter,  where 
many  of  the  buildings  are  very  old.  ...  A  number 
of  bills  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  this  year, 
and  approved  by  Governor  Hughes,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  so-called  anti-bucketsliop  law,  went  into 
effect  September  1.  The  act  aimed  at  bucketshops  prohib¬ 
ited  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  when  tbe  contract  is 
based  merely  on  the  public  market  quotations  and  there 
is  no  actual  bona  fide  receipt  or  delivery  of  such  securi¬ 
ties.  _  Violation  of  the  law  is  made  a  felony,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both.  Another  important  law  which  goes  into 
effect  is  designed  to  make  more  stringent  the  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  sale  of  cocaine.  .  .  .  Thousands 

of  land  seekers  stood  all  night  at  different  land  oflices  at 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law 
effective  September  1  throwing  open  Dominion  lands.  Lines 
were  formed  36  hours  in  advance.  Many  adventurers 
came  from  the  United  States.  Close  upon  200  people 
waited  at  the  land  office  here  all  night.  In  the  line  were 
several  women  who  did  not  relinquish  their  post  despite 
rain,  which  fell  all  through  the  night.  .T.  Jacobson  clung 
to  the  doorknob  and  was  able  to  enter  for  a  homestead 
worth  $1,500  or  more  for  $10.  At  M"oose  Jaw  over  a 
1,000  people  stood  in  line  all  night  and  were  drenched 
by  rain.  The  Northwest  mounted  police  and  city  con¬ 
stables  were  called  out  to  keep  order.  At  Maeleod,  York- 
ton,  Calgary  and  other  Dominion  land  offices  there  were 
similar  scenes.  Thousands  of  homesteads  of  100  acres 
each  were  handed  over  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  $10 
entry  fee.  .  .  .  The  open  auxiliary  sloop  Minnie  Belle 

of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  Capt.  Samuel  Haskell,  carrying  a  party 
of  10  Summer  residents,  was  capsized  by  a  squall  September 
T  between  Oak  and  Eagle  islands  and  seven  of  the  party 
were  drowned.  .  .  .  The  great  oil  well  fire  which  has 

raged  at  Las  Bocas,  Mexico,  for  two  months  has  been 
extinguished.  Six  giant  centrifugal  pumps  poured  gravel 
and  mud  into  the  mouth  of  the  burning  well  for  10  days 
and  this,  coupled  with  persistent  dynamite  blasting,  smoth¬ 
ered  the  flames.  The  oil  has  again  worked  its  way  to  the 
surface  and  the  well  is  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  barrels 
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a  dav.  The  oil  is  being  banked  in  great  reservoirs.  It  is 
estimated  that  3.000,000  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  $3,000.- 
000  were  burned.  .  .  .  Recent  heavy  rains  have 

worked  incalculable  good  in  all  but  extinguishing  the  forest 
fire  that  have  for  weeks  been  raging  in  the  Cowichan  dis¬ 
trict  and  thence  toward  the  heart  of  Vancouver  Island, 
B.  C.  The  cream  of  Vancouver’s  most  accessible  timber 
wealth  has  been  licked  up  by  the  fires,  and  the  C.  P.  R., 
the  Victoria  and  Chemainus  Lumber  Company  and  the 
Cowichan  and  Uadysmith  Lumber  companies  are  heavy 
sufferers,  their  losses  running  far  into  six  figures.  It  is 
estimated  that  forest  fires  thus  far  this  season  throughout 
British  Columbia  have  caused  losses  approximating  $25,- 
000,000.  The  heaviest  of  these  losses  was  in  the  Crow’s 
Nest  section,  where  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Fernie 
was  a  heavy  contribution  to  the  paralyzing  total.  .  . 

Employment  bureaus  of  Pittsburg  and  throughout  western 
Pennsylvania  have  been  informed  that  5.000  men  are  badly 
needed  by  makers  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region  to 
draw  coke  and  do  other  rough  work  around  the  ovens. 
Tbe  employment  people,  after  a  canvass  of  the  situation, 
have  reported  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  secure 
coke  workers.  Coke  makers,  particularly  the  II.  C.  Frick 
Company  fuel  end  of  the  corporation  find  themselves  in  a 
quandary,  as  word  has  been  sent  out  to  start  75  per  cent 
of  all  ovens  in  the  Connellsville  region  in  full,  but  there 
cannot  be  found  enough  men  to  run  the  ovens,  within  the 
past  year  10.000  foreigners  returned  to  their  homes  from 
that  section  and  less  than  half  that  number  have  returned. 
As  20,000  men  are  required  to  handle  ovens  of  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  field  in  full,  a  greater  dearth  is  expected  in  the 
future,  since  men  can  now  be  secured  to  run  only  7o  per 
cent  of  tbe  ovens.  It  lias  been  found  impossible  to  run 
the  coke  ovens  with  American  labor. 

NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. — The 
movement  to  curb  the  operations  of  the  middlemen  on  the 
wool  market  by  restoring  to  the  sheep  men  of  the  West 
absolute  control  of  the  product  received  its  strongest  im¬ 
pulse  August  20  from  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Wool  Growers’  Association  at  its  opening  session  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  body  has  undertaken  the  solution  of  the 
larger  problem  of  national  storage  for  western  wools  and 
to  this  end  discussion  was  invited  on  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  which  hitherto  have  kept  sentiment  among  sheep¬ 
men  divided.  Representatives  from  Chicago,  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Denver  were  present, 
their  mission  being  to  emphasize  the  advantages  offered 
by  their  respective  cities  for  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  national  wool  market.  In  each  case  the  claim  was 
made  that  a  great  central  market  would  have  the  support 
of  allied  interests.  Befoi'e  deciding  upon  action  of  any 
definite  character  the  national  executive  committee  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee,  headed  by 
Frederick  W.  Gooding,  president  of  the  National  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  visit  the 
cities  which  have  become  active  bidders  for  the  favor  of 
the  wool  growers,  reporting  later  to  the  national  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

There  are  not  enough  sheep  about  here  to  amount  to 
anything,  and  some  I  know  of  are  going  to  dispose  of  the 
few  they  have  ;  too  many  dogs  and  the  low  price  of  wool. 
The  leading  industry  here  is  dairying,  with  some  market 
gardening,  poultry  and  fruit.  Hay  was  about  an  average 
crop,  secured  in  good  shape.  Oats  good  j  corn  extra  good. 
Potatoes,  of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage,  the  poorest 
crop  ever  known  ;  some  pieces  not  worth  digging.  It  has 
been  the  driest  since  June  20  that  the  oldest  man  remem¬ 
bers.  j.  w.  H. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 

In  your  issue  of  August  22,  under  heading  of  “Brevities,” 

I  notice  your  inability  to  recall  any  such  “spotty”  season 
as  this,  as  some  places  have  been  burned  up  and  others 
have  a  good  crop.  Allow  me  to  add  another  spot  to  the 
map,  which  may  help  to  straighten  matters.  We  had 
frost  June  8,  11  and  15 :  fine  weather  until  July  1,  and 
another  frost;  again  a  frost  on  July  8;  fine  weather  until 
August  20,  and  a  tub  of  water  froze  to  ice  one-quarter 
inch  thick,  leaving  everything  black  on  the  ground.  Root 
crops,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  can  be  got.  Potatoes  are 
gone  and  have  to  be  dug.  According  to  reports  tbe  frost 
was  general  over  the  upper  peninsula.  n.  m.  n. 

Swanson,  Mich. 

Weather  fine,  severe  drought  throughout  July,  but  nice 
rains  since.  Early  potatoes  less  than  half  a  crop  ;  causes, 
blight,  scab  and  drought.  Late  potatoes  still  green  and 
promising  a  fair  yield.  Early  planted  corn  short  in  fodder 
but  well  eared.  I.ate  planted  corn  good  in  stalk  and  ear. 
Buckwheat,  the  old  standby  as  a  money  crop,  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  failure  except  in  a  few  instances.  Apples,  fair  in 
yield,  above  the  average  in  quality,  badly  affected  with 
Codling  moth ;  althoiffeh  most  of  our  farmers  are  aware 
this  pest  can  be  controlled  by  proper  spraying,  yet  few 
are  interested  enough  to  attempt  it.  Peaches  and  small 
fruits  not  raised  in  commercial  quantities.  Prices  at  near¬ 
est  shipping  point,  choice  Fall  apples,  $1.20  per  barrel: 
potatoes,  80  cents  per  bushel ;  butter,  17  cents,  eggs  18 
cents,  young  chickens  10  cents.  p.  p. 

Fulton  Co.,  Pa. 

If  the  report  of  the  apple  crop  now  going  through  the 
press  is  not  nearer  the  truth  in  other  States  than  in  Maine 
it  is  not  worth  a  farthing.  Maine  is  credited  with  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  '  Now  in  this,  the  western  section  of 
the  State,  where  more  apples  are  raised  than  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
In  a  few  sections  there  is  reported  40  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
and  in  a  few  localities  a  little  better,  but  in  the  entire  State 
I  do  not  think  the  average  will  much  exceed  25  per  cent. 
The  corn  crop  is  fairly  good  ;  other  crops  hardly  up  to  the 
average,  except  in  Aroonstook  County.  The  exceedingly 
light  hay  crop  leaves  the  farmers  overstocked,  considerable 
of  which  must  be  sold.  Owing  to  the  light  hay  crop  and 
light  apple  crop  it  is  the  hardest  season  for  the  Maine 
farmer  for  many  years.  s.  G.  s. 

'  So.  Livermore,  Me. 

I  am  engaged  in  poultry,  fruit  and  dairy  business.  The 
northern  man  of  small  means  T  would  advise  to  stay  out 
of  New  Mexico,  if  he  intends  to  farm.  Conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  there ;  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  hot  sun  for 
about  300  days  in  a  year ;  alkali,  rattlesnakes  and  centi¬ 
pedes  in  abundance ;  in  August  slow  fever.  I  have  been 
through  the  mill  and  know  from  experience.  I  started 
from  Iowa  with  a  carload  of  emigrant  movables  and  $000 
in  cash,  .1,500  miles  to  the  famous  valley  of  the  Pecos 
River.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  there  later  with  our  rail¬ 
road  tickets.  I  returned  to  Iowa.  I  was  seeking  a  milder 
climate,  warmer  Winters  than  in  Iowa.  My  next  move 
was  to  western  Washington  which  I  have  never  regretted. 

I  keep  300  laying  hens  where  wheat  is  $1.75  per  100 
pounds,  and  make  it  pay.  Eggs  are-  worth  on  the  local 
market  25  cents  a  dozen.  d.  . 

Washington. 

During  thrt  past  four  weeks  I  have  been  traveling  over 
western  New  York  between  Syracuse  and  Lockport,  both 
steam  and  trolley,  over  the  Erie  to  Dansville,  and  have 
talked  with  farmers  and  produce  buyers  in  reference  to 
crops  and  the  outlook,  and  this  is  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion,  together  with  my  own  observations ;  Wppat 
an  average  crop ;  barley  and  oats,  bumper  crops  away 
above  the  average :  beans,  spotted,  some  excellent,  some 
poor  and  very  weedy,  on  the  whole  about  an  average ; 
corn,  tine.  Recently  I  was  in  a  field  and  I  believe  every 
hill  was  represented  and  every  stalk  had  one  or  more 
big  ears.  Potatoes,  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of 
a  crop.  Many  pieces  not  one-third  of  a  crop.  Potatoes 
came  up  very  poorly.  One  large  field  on  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Monroe  County  shows  from  one  hill  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  that  failed  to  come  up.  Never  saw.  a  poorer  stand. 
This  is  true  of  many  fields.  A  large  part  of  the  plowing 
for  wheat  is  already  done.  I  believe  farmers  hurt  their 
own  interests  by  telling  what  big  crops  of  potatoes  they 
are  harvesting  or  going  to  harvest.  Two  instances :  one 
farmer  reported  2,100  to  2,500  bushels  last  Fall  from 
one  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  buyer  says  he  paid  him 
for  1,250  bushels.  Tbe  other  was  having  trouble  to 
get  a  buyer  for  bis  crop  beeeause  of  the  large  size  of  the 


tubers.  A  buyer  went  to  see  them  and  bought.  “How 
many  arc  there?”  “Two  big  cars.”  When  they  were 
sacked  and  delivered  the  buyer  told  me  ho  had  hard  work 
to  make  out  one  car.  This  exaggeration  gives  a  wrong 
impression,  and  buyers  take  advantage  and  report  the  crop 
much  more  than  it  really  is,  and  consequently  are  enabled 
to  “bear”  the  market  to  the  hurt  of  every  producer. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  o. 

We  have  had  dry  weather  since  harvest  in  this  part  of 
Ohio;  corn  will  not  be  more  than  a  half  crop,  as  we  had 
much  rain  through  May,  June  and  up  to  July  20.  This 
left  corn  shallow  rooted  and  in  poor  shape  for  a  drought. 
Pasture  is  short,  early  potatoes  05  to  75  per  cent  crop , 
late  potatoes  35  to  40  per  cent ;  oats  about  35  per  cent, 
hay  a  good  crop ;  wheat  50  per  cent ;  rye  but  little  sown 
last  Fall.  We  have  had  it  so  very  hot  through  August  up 
till  the  20th  it  has  been  much  harder  on  crops.  The  past 
week  much  cooler.  The  fruit  crop,  all  except  pears,  is 
short  and  of  a  very  poor  quality.  More  than  usual  amount 
of  buckwheat  was  sown,  but  a  very  short  crop  is  antici¬ 
pated  on  account  of  the  extremely  hot  sun  while  in  bloom. 
Hay  is  bringing  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  wheat  85  to  90 
cents  per  bushel ;  oats  50  to  55  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes 
85  cents  to  $1  per  bushel ;  cheese,  sweitzer,  1 0  to  11  cents 
per  pound ;  apples,  none  for  sale ;  fat  stock  very  scarce 
here,  but  will  bring  fair  prices.  A.  L.  S. 

Monroe  County,  o. 

Some  few  sheep  are  kept  in  this  vicinity,  but  they  do  not 
receive  much  attention,  and  are  rather  inferior,  as  the 
stock  is  mostly  any  old  scrubs.  I  do  not  know  why  good 
sheep  should  not  thrive  hero,  provided  they  receive  the 
care  and  attention  they  should.  This  is  a  rather  poor 
country.  The  lands  are  poor  and  worked  in  the  poorest 
manner.  Tobacco  is  the  money  crop,  and  all  attention 
is  given  to  that.  Almost  every  farmer  is  holding  and 
trying  to  work  too  much  land,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
slipshod  treatment  and  the  cheapness  of  land.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  from  other  States  here,  but  they  nearly 
all  make  the  mistake  of  going  in  debt  for  land  and  thus 
are  handicapped  and  badly  disappointed.  The  crops  so 
far  this  year  are  rather  below  the  average.  The  early 
Spring  was  too  wet ;  then  we  had  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
which  went  to  the  other  extreme,  consequently  crops  are 
in  bad  condition,  for  the  wet  weather  would  not  allow 
cultivation  and  then  the  dry  weather  came  just  at  the  time 
growth  was  necessary.  Tobacco  looks  fairly  well.  Corn 
is  below  the  normal  condition  at  this  time"  of  the  year. 
Hay  was  short,  wheat  and  oats  were  not  good.  On  the 
whole  I  would  say  this  is  a  rather  poor  year  in  this 
section.  w .  K. 

Clarksville,  Va. 

Sheep  raising  is  not  entered  into  to  any  extent  bv 
farmers  in  this  immediate  vicinity  although  we  always 
have  a  very  good  exhibit  of  small  flocks  at  our  annual 
cattle  show  and  fair,  those  mostly  being  brought  from 
Ansou  Valley,  about  15  miles  west  from  Skowliegan,  where 
the  farmers  are  noted  for  their  fine  flocks.  The  farmers 
nearby  are  more  given  to  horse  raising  rather  than  to 
sheep  or  cattle.  The  crops  generally  are  now  looking 
fairly  well.  The  frequent  showers  of  the  past  two  weeks 
have  improved  the  looks  very  much.  The  continued  dry 
spell  through  July  cut  down  the  early  potatoes,  but  the 
prospect  looks  favorable  for  a  good  crop  of  the  later 
varieties.  Sweet  corn  for  canning  which  the  last  of 
July  was  thought  to  be  about  a  failure,  is  coming  for¬ 
ward  very  rapidly  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  nearly 
an  average  yield.  The  hay  crop  fell  off  from  one-third 
to  one-half,  but  is  of  a  better  quality  than  usual.  Price  Is 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  ton  higher  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  year.  Of  the  apple  crop  early  varieties  are  very 
bountiful,  and  no  market  to  sell.  Winter  varieties  re¬ 
ported  a  very  small  crop.  Oats  are  now  ripening  very 
fast,  and  some  are  already  harvesting  them.  Some  pieces 
yield  very  small,  others  about  an  average  crop  compared 
with  other  years. 

Skowhegan,  Me.  _  m.  b.  h. 

PHEASANTS  A  NUISANCE. 

The  Jerusalem  correspondent  of  the  Penn  Yan  (N.  T.) 
Express  said  recently  : 

“The  pheasant  problem  is  getting  serious.  A  list  of 
damages  will  be  strictly  kept  and  the  State- asked  to 
settle  for  all.  The  pheasant  is  more  destructive  than  the 
squirrel  or  crow  in  corn,  and  the  grape  grower  is  the  prey 
of  the  Mongolian  pheasant.  The  domestic  fowls  and  tur¬ 
keys  are  carefuly  shut  up  and  guarded,  while  the  State 
turns  thousands  of  ravenous  pheasants  out  on  the  grape 
owner,  and  prevents  the  owner  of  the  grapes  from  protect¬ 
ing  the  property  that  he  was  a  warranty  deed  for,  and  you 
cannot  keep  the  State  from  trespassing  on  your  lands  by 
putting  up  signs,  etc.  They  would  have  the  same  legal  right 
to  import  sheep  from  Colorado  as  pheasants  from  Man¬ 
churia  and  turn  them  loose  on  the  fruit  grower  to  destroy 
his  crops.  The  Mongolian  pheasant  is  a  nuisance.” 

I  believe  tbe  farmers  and  fruit  growers  need  the  help  of 
the  agricultural  press  to  aid  us  in  a  fight  against  the  game 
laws.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  State  Legislature  has 
any  moral  or  even  a  legal  right  to  compel  the  owners  of 
private  property  to  harbor  wild  fowl  and  animals  and  for¬ 
bid  the  owner  from  defending  his  property  from  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  worst  of  all,  issue  licenses  for  others  to  tres¬ 
pass  upon  him,  tramping  down  his  grain,  berries,  etc. 
breaking  the  fences,  and  shooting  the  stock,  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  on  purpose.  Now,  if  these  same  conditions  could 
exist  in  the  towns  and  cities  such  laws  would  be  repealed 
so  quickly  it  would  make  your  head  snap.  With  insect 
pests,  rabbits,  pheasants,  crows,  woodchucks,  and  fruit¬ 
eating  birds,  Potato  bugs,  etc.,  it  is  a  continuous  fight  from 
one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  to  have  anything.  Let  people 
who  work  in  the  factories  remember  what  Hale  said  about 
the  eight-hour  plan  on  the  farm ;  it  was  eight  hours  in  the 
forenoon  and  eight  in  the  afternoon.  Is  it  any  wonder 
young  men  are  backward  about  taking  up  farming  as  a 
business?  * 


INSTITUTES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  have.  just  returned  from  a  month’s  work  in  the  in¬ 
stitutes  in  .  North  Carolina.  These  I  believe  are  the  best 
conducted  institutes  in  the  whole  country.  They  are  con¬ 
ducted.  for  downright  work,  and  there  are  no  "frills.  At 
every  institute  there  is  a  separate  one  for  the  women,  and 
skilled  women  give  instructions  in  household  economy  and 
cooking.  We  had  two  cars,  one  of  which  was  stocked 
with  improved  farm  implements,  and  we  had  a  man  to 
give  practical  demonstrations  with  these  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  furnished  teams.  In  tbe  other  car,  a  passenger  car, 
we  had  some  seats  removed  from  one  end  and  a  kitchen, 
with  all  kitchen  conveniences  and  seats  for  60  women. 
A  skilled  woman  teacher  gave  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  an  oil  stove.  Then  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
had  a  joint  session,  .and  another  ladv  lectured  to  tbe 
whole  on  the  duties  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  farm 
in  making  homes,  and  she  scored  the  men  in  such  a 
pleasant  way  that  they  took  it  very  kindly.  T  think  that 
if  the  directors  of  some  of  the  Northern  States  con'd 
spend  some  time  at  the  North  Carolina  and  Maryland 
institutes  they  could  learn  a  great  deal.  North  Carolina 
has  no  appropriation  for  institutes,  but  there  were  five 
parties  in  the  field  at  once,  supported  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  from  funds  received  from  the  tax  on  fertilizers, 
and  in  this  way  the  farmers  are  getting  some  benefit  from 
the  tax  they  pay,  for  there  are  eleven  million  dollars  worth 
of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  a  large  part 
of  which  could  be  saved  by  better  farming,  and  we  .IrLd 
to  show  them  how.  I  made  55  lectures  in  the  30  days, 
and  jumped  from  point  to  point  on  trains  in  meantime. 
The  Southern  Railroad  furnished  tbe  cars  and  moved  (hem 
from  point  to  point  without  any  charge,  for  the  railroads 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions.  The  cotton  crop  is  magnificent  except 
in  a  few  coast  counties  where  a  terrible  flood  a  week  ago 
bad  seriously  damaged  the  crops.  The  towns  are  on  a 
boom  and  there  are  more  good  roads  building  in  North 
Carolina  than  elsewhere.  Mecklenburg  County,  where  the 
city  of  Charlotte  is  located,  has  300  miles  of  finely 
macadamized  roads  graded  through  the  hills  as  level  as  a 
railroad,  and  I  do  hot  believe  there  are  finer  roads  any¬ 
where.  W.  F.  MASSES. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE’S  ANSWER. 

I  know  not  if  the  dark  or  bright 
Shall  he  ray  lot ; 

If  that  wherein  ray  hopes  delight 
Be  best  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  drag  for  years 
Toil's  heavy  chain ; 

Or  day  and  night  my  meat  be  tears 
On  bed  of  pain. 

Dear  faces  may  surround  my  hearth 
With  smiles  and  glee ; 

Or  I  may  dwell  alone  and  mirth 
Be  strange  to  me. 

My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 
By  breath  Divine, 

And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 
Other  than  mine. 

One  who  was  known  in  storms  to  sail 
I  have  on  board ; 

Above  the  raging  of  the  gale 
I  hear  my  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite, 

I  shall  not  fall  ; 

If  sharp,  Mis  short ;  if  long,  ’tis  light ; 
lie  tempers  all. 

Safe  to  the  land — safe  to  the  land, 

The  end  is  this; 

And  then  with  Him  go  hand  and  hand 
Far  into  bliss. 

— Dean  Henry  M.  Alford. 

♦ 

Try  quince  float  as  a  change  in  Au¬ 
tumn  desserts.  Wipe  six  quinces  tlior-, 
oughly ;  cut  into  small  pieces  and  stew 
soft  in  a  little  water.  Rub  through  a 
coarse  sieve  or  colander  and  sweeten  to 
taste  with  powdered  sugar.  Then  when 
cold  stir  in  gently  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth.  Heap  up 
in  a  glass  dish  and  serve  very  cold. 

* 

Black  and  white  stocks  to  wear  with 
thin  waists  are  made  of  fine  mull  in  tiny 
thread  tucks,  edged  at  top  and  bottom 
with  a  narrow  border  of  black  silk  mus¬ 
lin.  A  line  of  this  finishes  the  ends 
also,  and  it  is  fastened  with  tiny  but¬ 
tons  and  silk  loops.  A  little  bow  of 
pleated  white  mull  in  front  is  edged 
with  black  and  finished  with  a  butter¬ 
fly  of  Irish  lace  in  the  center.  This 
stock  lobks  well  with  an  all-white  suit. 

* 

Peach  relish  is  an  excellent  accom¬ 
paniment  for  cold  roast  meat,  and  is  a 
good  way  to  use  clingstone  peaches. 
Take  one  peck  of  peaches  and  cut  them 
from  the  stones  in  small,  thin  pieces. 
Allow  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar  and 
one-half  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit  after  it  is  prepared.  Put  on 
to  boil,  adding  a  tablespoon ful  of  all¬ 
spice,  two  of  cloves  and  three  ounces  of 
mustard  seed.  Boil  down  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  thick  and  then  seal. 

* 

A  very  smart  idea  in  millinery  is  to 
use  lingerie  frills  in  combination  with 
ribbon  on  a  straw  hat.  An  example 
of  this  is  a  high-crowned  wide-brimmed 
hat  of  black  chip  with  a  wide  band  of 
black  satin  swathed  around  the  crown 
and  tied  in  a  big  bow  at  the  right  side 
— for  these  hats  now  have  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  drooping,  not  the  rolled- 
up  side.  Around  the  top  of  this  scarf  is 
an  upstanding  pleated  frill  of  white 
lawn,  and  a  similar  frill  edges  the  rib¬ 
bon  used  in  the  bow. 


We  feel  rather  sorry  for  that  Geor¬ 
gia  legislator  who,  in  this  year  of  1908, 
introduced  a  bill  intended  to  hamper  or 
destroy  woman’s  inherent  right  to  adorn 
herself.  The  measure  provided  that  if 
any  woman,  whether  maid  or  widow, 
shall  betray  into  matrimony  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  male  subject  of  Georgia  by 
scents,  paints,  powder  or  perfumes,  cos¬ 
metics,  waters,  artificial  teetb,  false  hair, 
Spanish  wool  or  any  other  kind  of  wool, 
iron  staves,  corsets,  pads  or  padding, 
hoops  or  high  heel  shoes,  low  cut  waists, 
lingerie,  lace,  variegated  stitches  or  rain¬ 
bow  hosiery  or  by  any  other  deceitful 
means  or  artful  practices,  the  marriage 
upon  conviction  shall  be  null  and  void. 
If  our  memory  is  right,  a  law  of  like 
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import  was  enforced  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  colonies  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  We  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  “lords  of  creation,”  which  would 
enable  them  to  understand  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  character,  intellect  and  moral 
worth,  rather  than  the  fleeting  external 
charms  which  may  result  from  the  de¬ 
ceptive  adornments  enumerated  by  the 
Georgia  Solon.  So  long  as  external  at¬ 
tractions  are  the  first  to  receive  mascu¬ 
line  approval,  as  observation  quickly 
shows  us,  is  it  surprising  that  so  many 
women  help  out  natural  deficiencies  by 
artificial  means?  The  Georgia  legisla¬ 
tor  would  better  read  “Sartor  Resartus.” 
* 

A  despatch  from  Burlington,  Pa.,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  recently  stated 
that  more  than  a  score  of  farmers’ 
wives  in  that  vicinity,  who  paid  out 
$1.50  each  in  advance  for  tools  of  a 
stamping  outfit  with  which  they  were 
to  earn  a  “lucrative  income  by  doing 
easy  work  at  home,”  have  asked  the 
police  to  help  find  the  slick  stranger 
who,  they  allege,  swindled  them.  If 
any  such  opportunity  for  “home  work” 
is  offered,  it  is  always  wise  to  think  it 
over  first  and  then  let  investigation  pre¬ 
cede  investment. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  attractive  blouse  shown  in  No. 
6081  is  suitable  for  wear  with  separate 
skirts,  or  as  part  of  a  suit.  The  blouse 
is  made  with  a  lining  and  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  fronts,  backs  and  plastron.  The 
lining  is  faced  to  form  the  yoke  at  the 
back  but  the  tucked  fronts  are  arranged 
over  the  plastron  and  the  whole  blouse 
is  arranged  over  the  lining,  the  closing 
being  made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  also  are  made  over  fitted  lin¬ 
ings  that  are  faced  at  their  lower  por¬ 
tions  with  lace.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 

3] /2  yards  24,  2)4  yards  32  or  1  54  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  1%  yards  18  inches 
wide  for  the  plastron  and  under  sleeves, 

4) 4  yards  of  banding  to  make  as  illus¬ 
trated,  1^4  yards  of  all-over  lace  if 
sleeves  are  extended  to  the  wrists.  The 


6081  Fancy  Tucked  Blouse, 
32  to  42  bust. 


cated  lines.  The  plaits  at  the  front  and 
side  seams  provide  graceful  flare  with¬ 
out  undue  fullness.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  1124  yards  27,  6  yards  44  or  454  yards 
52  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap;  8  yards  27,  454  yards  44  or  4 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  material  has 
neither  figure  or  nap  with  )4  yard  50 
inches  wide  if  straps  are  made  of  cloth. 
If  made  from  the  material  there  will 
be  found,  ample  in  the  quantities 
allowed.  The  pattern  6079  is  cut  in 


pattern  6081  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

A  very  pretty  trimmed  skirt  is  shown 
in  No.  6079.  The  skirt  is  made  in  nine 
gores.  The  front  and  side  gores  are 
laid  in  underlying  plaits  to  the  depth 
of  the  bands  and  those  at  the  sides 
and  back  are  plain.  The  fullness  at  the 
back  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits  and  the 
trimming  straps  are  arranged  on  indi¬ 


6079  Nine  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch 
waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  semi-princess  gown  shown  is  a 
very  graceful  model,  suitable  for  any 
soft  material.  The  gown  is  made  over  a 
fitted  waist  lining  and  the  sleeves  of 
this  lining  are  faced  with  lace.  If  a 
transparent  effect  is  desired  the  sleeve 
lining  would  properly  be  cut  from 
mousseline  or  similar  material.  The 
gown  itself  consists  of  the  draped  por¬ 
tions  of  the  blouse,  the  plain  backs, 
the  sleeves,  the  panel  and  the  skirt. 


September  12, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  ..  See  guarantee?  page  10. 


6090  Princesse  Gown,  32  to  42  bust. 

These  are  all  joined  and  arranged  over 
a  foundation  and  the  closing  is  made 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  1054  yards  27,  9  yards  32  or  5 )4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  1  )4  yards  of 
all-over  lace  for  chemisette  and  under 
sleeves,  %  yard  of  heavier  lace  for 
trimming  of  chemisette,  2  yards  21 
inches  wide  fq,r  folds.  The  pattern  6090 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 
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ERE  all  your  rooms  comfortably 
heated  last  winter  ?  Did  your 
boiler  or  furnace  use  too  much 
fuel  ?  Why  not  investigate  before  an¬ 
other  season  arrives  and  turn 
your  heating  problem  into  AN 
INVESTMENT  by  procur- 
ing  highest  grade  equipment 
NOW,  under  most  favorable 
market  conditions? 

The  large  number  (nearly 
200,000)  installed  in  old  and 
new  buildings  by  local  dealers 
during  the  past  thirty  years 
warrant  your  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  of 


•  P  I  E,  fVC5  E, " 

Boilers  and  ‘Radiators 
For  S teanu  or  Water  Heating  i 

You  can  burn  any  fuel  in  a  ’*  Pierce  ”  Boiler 
and  get  better  results  because  the  fire  surfaces 
and  flues  arc  arranged  scientifically  to  baffle  the 
flames  and  heated  gases  here  and  there  against 
water  surfaces. 

Soot  can  not  bother  because  it  bums  off  from 
874  of  self-cleaning  fire  surface  and  is  easily 
cleaned  off  the  remainder.  These  features  and 
others  are  well  worth  your  consideration  as 
shown  in  “Common  Sense  Heating  and 
Sanitary  Pi.umbing,”  a  free  book  sent  on 
request.  (Ask  for  book  A).  It  shows  ways  and 
means  and  also  suggests  Sanitary  Equipment 
you  may  want. 

“//•  Pays  to  procure  both  Heating  and 
1  lumbxng  Goods  of  one  manufacture. 


>rODfR  /V  BK  OODBK  HFA  T£JZ 
V  1  I  ww  *uro*fAT/c  It 
i£CrP£fi.ATUfi£  RCCOI.A1 mJ 

This  device  makes 
chicken  raising 
pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able,  no  danger,  re¬ 
quires  little  atten¬ 
tion,  saves  fuel  and 
chicks.  The  only 
device  that  will 
maintain  any  de¬ 
sired  even  tempera¬ 
ture  in  hovers. 

Write  for  description  and 
price.  Ask  for  book  A. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE 
M'F'G  COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Ask  for  address  of  nearest  branch. 


What  Does  Your  Wash- 

inO*  Pao4  0  pufc  t*le  expense  in  half 
lilg  UUwl  ■  the  Syracuse 

friction  steel  washer.  Have  heating 
attachment  With  it  if  you  wish  to 
do  away  with  boiler  and  range.  Our 
free  book,  page  22,  tells  you  how  to 
save  ^2  the  soap.  Ask  for  it  now. 
Attractive  proposition  for  agents. 

DODCE  &  ZUILL, 

224K  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.Durable  Paints 

Pure  White  Lead  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
mixed  with  the  color  at  time  of  painting, 
have  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years 
as  the  only  safe  and  sure  protection 
against  the  elements— Rain,  Sun,  Snow 
and  Wind. 

No  other  combination  will  give  such 
satisfactory  service.  It  may  temporarily 
beautify,  but  it  will  not  permanently  pro¬ 
tect.  The  best  paint  to  use  is 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


i 


It  Is  Pure— 924  white  lead  and  84 linseed 
oil.  Therefore,  it  is  all  paint.  No  adulter¬ 
ants.  No  impurities. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy. 
Other  leads  appear  gray  by  comparison. 
This  superior  whiteness  assures  strong, 
brilliant  tints— true  colors.  Colors  that 
will  stand. 

Carter  White'Lead  paint  is  so  fine  and  even 
in  texture  that  it  will  spread  farther  than  any 
other  white  lead.  A  test  will  prove  it. 

CarterWhite  Lead  paint  will  not  craek.scale 
or  check.  It  forms  a  durable.elastic  film  which 
expands  and  contracts  with  the  surface  it  pro¬ 
tects.  It  clings.  Only  yearsof  wear  will  remove 
it.  The  first  cost  of  Carter  White  Lead  is 
slightly  greater  than  other  white  leads.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  it  is  the  most  economical 
paint  you  can  buy. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  CarterWhite  Lead. 

Please  send  for  free  book  which  gives  all  the 
tests  by  which  you  may 
know  good  paint.  It 
may  be  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them. 

We  will  send  also  six 
phototypes  in  colors 
of  actual  homes, 
brightened  by  Curter.  ( 

Carter 

White  Lead  Co. 

W„  P.  Station  29, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factories: 

Chicago — Omaha 

2669 


’To  Be  Sure  It’s  Pure. 
Look  for 
GARTER  on  the  Kerf** 
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“Best  Yet”  Lemon  Pie. 

If  you  think  you  would  like  a  lemon 
pie  as  easily  prepared  as  a  custard,  and 
by  far  the  best  lemon  pie  you  ever  ate, 
try  the  following: 

Lemon  Cream  Pie. — Beat  together  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  level  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  juice  and  grated  yellow  rind  of 
one  lemon,  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Just 
before  putting  the  filling  in  the  crust 
add  one  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  milk, 
which  must  be  fresh.  Bake  carefully. 
Do  not  bake  too  long.  Frost  with  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  This  is  excellent. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  cornstarch  and  water  lemon 
pie  that  I  have  used  no  other  -recipct 
since  trying  this  one.  This  is  much 
more  easily  prepared  than  the  ordinary 
lemon  pie. 

Many  a  beginner  does  not  know  the 
exact  proportion  of  flour,  lard,  water, 
etc.,  that  is  needed  in  making  crust  for 
one  pie.  To  make  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  a  waste.  Learn  to  make  just 
enough.  In  making  three  pies  or  more 
one  can  take  a  little  less  than  three 
times  as  much  as  allowed  for  one  pie. 
For  pies  of  ordinary  size  allow  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour  for  each  pie — by  all  means 
have  a  measuring  cup,  as  they  cost  only 
five  cents,  and  nowadays  one  seldom 
sees  a  cup  that  holds  just  one-half  pint, 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  a  cupful. 
For  one  pie  take  one  and  one-quarter 
cup  of  flour,  a  small  half  cup  lard,  one- 
fourth  cup  ice  water,  a  saltspoon  of 
salt,  a  large  pinch  of  baking  powder. 
Place  flour  in  a  pan,  sift  the  salt  and 
baking  powder  over  it,  add  the  lard  and 
with  a  chopping  knife  mix  the  lard 
thoroughly  .with  the  flour.  It  is  well  to 
provide  more  than  the  exact  amount  of 
ice  water,  but  be  careful  to  use  as  little 
as  will  readily  get  the  crust  into  shape. 
Mix  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  adding 
but  little  water  at  a  time,  and  handling 
as  little  as  possible.  Endeavor  as  you 
become  experienced  to  roll  your  crusts 
to  the  dimensions  of  your  pans  so  that 
there  may  be  little  to  cut  off  and  mold 
over.  Have  all  the  ingredients  as  cold 
as  possible.  Mix  only  just  enough 
thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  ingre¬ 
dients  and  put  pie  at  once  into  a  hot 
oven.  A  very  short  crust  with  a  little 
baking  powder  in  it  will  not  be  soggy, 
especially  if  the  pan  be  placed  on  some¬ 
thing  that  will  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
underneath  when  taking  from  the  oven. 
One  lady  told  of  putting  hers  on  the 
potato  ricer,  and  I  have  found  an  un¬ 
used  burner  of  a  gasoline  stone  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 

Savory  Relishes. 

Grape  Ketchup. — Wash  a  basket  of 
grapes,  stem  them,  put  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  preserve  kettle  quarter  their  bulk 
of  water  and  cook  until  so  tender  their 
pulp  can  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
leaving  the  seeds  and  skins  behind.  To 
six  pounds  of  this  pulp  add  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,1  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon, 
mace,  cloves,  allspice  and  white  pepper, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  all  to¬ 
gether  over  the  fire,  stew  until  thick, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning; 
bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 

East  India  Chutney. — Into  three  pints 
of  vinegar  put  a  bag  containing  ;  two 
ounces  of  ground  mustard,  four  ounces 
of  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  one-quarter  buns.’:  of 
turmeric.  Add  a  pound  of  brown  sugar 
and  scant  half-pound  of  salt.  Chop  to¬ 
gether  thirteen  large  ripe  apples,  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins,  seven  large 
ripe  tomatoes,  four  small  onions  and 
two  cloves  of  garlic.  Mince  fine.  Boil 
in  the  vinegar  mixture  for  two  hours. 
Press  through-  a  colander  and  bottle 
while  hot. 

Another  Indian  Chutney. — One  and 
one-half  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  dried  chillies,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  one-quarter 


pound  of  onions,  three-quarters  pound 
of  ginger  root,  one-quarter  pound  of 
garlic,  three-quarters  pound  of  mustard 
seed,  the  same  weight  of  stoned  raisins, 
two  bottles  (two  quarts)  of  the  best 
vinegar  and  thirty  large  unripe  apples. 
The  sugar  must  be  made  into  a  syrup, 
the  garlic,  onions  and  ginger  root  must 
be  chopped  fine,  the  mustard  seed 
washed  in  cold  vinegar  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  apples  are  peeled,  cored  and 
sliced,  then  boiled  in  a  bottle  and  a  half 
of  the  vinegar;  when  this  is  done  and 
they  are  quite  cold  put  them  into  a 
large  pan  and  mix  in  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  including  tha  remaining  half¬ 
bottle  of  vinegar.  Stir  until  the  whole 
is  well  blended,  and  then  put  into  bot¬ 
tles.  Seal  with  new  corks  and  cover 
with  wax  or  paraffin. 

Tomato  Soy. — Peel  and  chop  fine  a 
peck  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Place  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  with  a  scant  half  teacup 
of  whole  cloves,  same  of  whole  all¬ 
spice,  a  scant  teacup  of  salt,  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  black  pepper,  three  red  pep¬ 
pers  and  five  onions,  all  of  which  have 
been  chopped  fine.  Let  the  ingredients 
boil  together  fully  an  hour,  and  imme¬ 
diately  add  a  quart  of  the  best  cider 
vinegar.  When  the  soy  has  cooled  suffi¬ 
ciently  it  may  be  bottled.  If  corked 
and  sealed  tightly  it  will  keep  all  Win¬ 
ter  or  even  longer. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Take  seven  pounds 
of  Concord  grapes,  a  little  less  than 
five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
pint  of  cider  vinegar,  two  even  table¬ 
spoons  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Pulp  the  grapes  (preserving 
the  skins)  and  cook  the  pulps  until 
soft  enough  to  be  put  through  a  fine 
strainer.  When  this  has  been  done  add 
the  skins  and  the  other  ingredients,  and 
cook  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  time  it  commenced  to  boil. 
When  cool,  place  in  individual  jars,  or 
in  a  large  crock,  with  a  tight  cover. 
With  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
sugar  the  same  recipe  may  be  used  in 
spicing  currants. _ 

Seasonable  Dainties. 

This  is  a  wonderful  year  for  peaches 
on  our  farm,  and  I  am  using  a  great 
many  in  various  ways.  First  came  two 
trees  that  were  clingstone.  I  am  busy 
with  baby,  and  my  husband  is  working 
on  the  cellar  of  our  new  house,  and 
after  the  chores  are  done  it  is  too  late 
to  pick  fruit,  so  they  are  a  little  bruised, 
but  deliciously  juicy  and  of  the  finest 
flavor.  At  first  I  tried  canning  them 
whole,  but  cutting  out  the  bruised  spots 
did  not  improve  the  appearance,  so  I 
cut  them  from  the  stone  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  cooked  with  plenty  of 
sugar  until  quite  thick,  almost  a  mar¬ 
malade  in  fact.  Then  we  have  had 
peach  pie  and  peach  shortcake  made  like 
strawberry  shortcake.  Of  course 
whipped  cream  as  “frosting'  makes  a 
richer  dessert.  Again  I  cut  the  fruit  in 
slices  from  the  stone,  sprinkle  thickly 
with  sugar  and  used  as  a  filling  for 
Washington  pie. 

Cauliflower  is  coming  along  now  and 
there  are  a  number  of  hcaJs  which  get 
colored  by  the  sun,  and  are  not  salable, 
so  I  pick  them  into  florets  and  boil  in 
salted  water,  dressing  with  a  drawn- 
butter  sauce. 

People  laugh  at  canning  apple  sauce, 
nevertheless  it  may  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  epicure  would  ask  for 
a  second  helping.  Pane  and  quarter 
fine  juicy  apples;  I  think  nothing  equals 
a  good  Porter.  Make  a  little  syrup  of 
sugar  one  cup,  water  two  cups,  and  a 
bit  of  nutmeg.  Cook  the  apple  very 
carefully,  so  that  it  will  not  break,  until 
perfectly  transparent  and  tender.  Place 
carefully  in  glass  jars  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  them.  I  have  been  making 
mincemeat  of  the  early  apples  and  can¬ 
ning  that,  since  we  have  only  a  few 
Winter  apples.  -Then,  too,  when  we 
plan  for  a  day’s  drive  to  the  beach  I 
can  open  a  can  fop  turnover^.  My 
father  always  liked  to  pickle  a  few 
small  cucumbers,  some  string  beans  and 
cauliflower  to  take  along  on  -our  beach 
trips,  too. 

Last  year  when  strawberries  were 
plenty  I  canned  several  bushels,  and 
this  Summer  I  have  served  the  berries 
on  ice  cream  and  made  a  delicious 
drink  from  the  juice.  Being  a  juicy 
berry  anyway  I  had  some  over  when  I 
cooked  them.  I  experimented  with  it 
for  jelly,  but  it  refused  to  jell.  Then 
I  added  lemon  juice  to  give  a  little 
sprightliness  and  put  it  in  jelly  tumb¬ 
lers,  a  thick  syrup  like  molasses.  We 
have  discovered  that  it  is  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  on  fritters,  and  diluted  with  hot 
water,  brought  to  a  boil  and  poured 
over  soaked  gelatine  and  apples  or 
pears,  makes  a  fine  gelatine  pudding. 

ADAH  COLCORD  BARNES. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 
PRINTS 

Founded  1S42 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 

Black  &  Whites 

The  well-known  ««f?lmoson’*  F  rints 
made  only  In  Eddystor.e. 

First  get  quality  in  the  cloth.  Next  a 
stylish  pattern  in  absolutely  fast  color. 
Then  you  will  have  a  dress  worth  the  mak¬ 
ing.  You  get  both  durability  and  beauty. 
Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  Some  designs 
in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Fddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  Wc  ’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Declinesub* 
stitutes  and  imitations  • 

The  Eddystono  M?<£.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


sc**/'  a 


Clothin' 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  Youth’*  Suits 

and  Overcoats! 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10—  to  $18=22 
Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  We 
have  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  we 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  style  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  IVlain  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


IF  YOUVE 

NEVER  WORN 

■\eww3  > 

!'  £■»'  5 

V)  As*  BRAS® 

FLICKER 

you've  yet 
to  learn  the  bodily 
comfort  it  gives  in 
the  wettest  weather 

MADE  FOR - 

HarekSE.RvicE 

- AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

4*300 

AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 
CATALOG  FREE 

_  A  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

TOWED  CANADIAN  CO.  LIMITED.  T0B0NT0. CAR 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook.,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raifla  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
exponse  or  troublo  to  operato.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  iuggestiouB.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guar  an  too  Satla- 
*3**  faction.  Write  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  Ctta 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline,  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlrfndt  Bldg..  New  York 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE’ 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  * 
madeoyR.  E.  DIETZCOMPANYnewyohk 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbe  World 
ESTABT.ISITRP  1S40 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


YOU  aro  in  want  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  un-to-dato,  S.  &  H. 
CO.,  who  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  dealing  direct  with 
planters  over  half  a  century? 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Mail-Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  mail,  postpaid,  safo  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Largo  orders  and  largo  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1 FREK  to  buyers  of 
Fruit  gnd  Ornamental  Trees: 
No.  3  to  buyers  of  Hollund  and 
other  Bulbs,  Rosos,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
in  general.  Try  us.  54  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres,  a 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


DKOKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NKW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Tonstcd  lluttcr  ('ruckers,”  “Little  Ilrothcrs  Lunch  Biscuit,^ 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  aoconi pany  order.  Write  ns. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  homo,  if  not 
as  represented  return 
at  our  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
quickly,  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotesfc  weather , no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  Moro  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  Write  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money.  ' 

BLUFFT0N  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  0. 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co,,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


-NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
^ on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  DIRECT  from  FACTORY, 

We  make  our  own  stoves  complete,  FREIGHT 


sell  direct  to  you  (without  agents  or 
dealers)  and  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00  on 
every  stove  you  buy. 


PAID 

$5.00  to 


GOLD  COIN 

g  have  been  the  standard  highest  grade 
for  50  years,  both  in  material,  design, 
workmanship  and  efficiency.  Equipped 
with  special  grates  for  fuel  saving,  oven 
thermometer  if  desired,  every  ia- 
bor-saving  attachment,  handsomely 
ornamented,  with  nickeled  parts  re¬ 
movable  for  cleaning. 

We  polish  your  stove  readyfor 
use,  insure  safe  delivery,  prepay 
freight,  and  give  a  written  guaran¬ 
tee  to  take  the  stove  back  at  our 
expense  and  pay  your  money  back 
if  you  are  uot  satisfied  after 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

We  gladly  send,  on  request,  our  Free 
Illustrated  Stove  Book,  containing 
information  about  cooking  and  heating 
stoves,  and  gives  illustrations,  descriptions, 
terms  and  prices  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves.  Write 
for  it  at  once. 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY 

3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Established  1860 


$20.00 

SAVED 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

I  have  read  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  consider  it  as  near  right  as 
anything  can  be  in  this  world.  I  have 
never  seen  any  mention  of  the  Ited  polled 
catile  in  it,  but  from'  some  other  sources 
have  become  interested  in  them.  Here  in 
New  England,  away  from  Ihe  railroad,  we 
must  have  cattle  good  for  something  be¬ 
side  milk.  What  do  you  know,  or  think 
of  the  Ited  Polled  cattle  for  the  small 
farmer?  Are  they  good  milkers  and  good 
beef  cattle?  E.  T.  w. 

Campello,  Mass. 

Many  others  of  us  echo  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  as  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  writer  has  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  had  something  to  say  relative  to 
Red  Polled  cattle.  At  the  close  of  the 
Pan-American  dairy  test  he  spoke  in 
detail  of  their  merits  and  the  splendid 
performance  they  made  there.  The 
second  best  cow  in  the  test  of  50  from 
10  different  breeds  for  net  profit  was  a 
Red  Poll,  “Mayflower”  by  name,  the 
property  of  Capt.  Hill,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio.  The  whole  herd  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  large  production  of 
milk  and  butter.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  they  were  particular  cows, 
selected  because  of  their  dairy  rather 
than  their  beef  qualities.  They  stand 
between  the  extreme  beef  breeds,  like 
the  Short-horn  and  Plereford,  and  the 
strictly  dairy,  such  as  the  Holsteins, 
Ayrshires  or  Channel  Islands  cattle, 
not  as  good  fbr  beef  as  the  former, 
although  they  have  a  good-sized  well- 
rounded  carcass,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
meat  on  those  parts  of  it  which  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  price.  They  give — 
when  of  the  dairy  type — a  good  How  of 
milk,  fully  four  per  cent  butter  fat  and 
well  colored.  Really  I  think  they  come 
as  near  the  general  purpose  cow  as  any 
ever  raised.  When  one  is  situated  like 
the  questioner,  where  he  can  forego 
the  highest  production  either  in  beef 
or  dairy  products  in  order  to  have 
some  of  both,  these  cattle  should  satisfy 
him.  This  fact  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind:  Nature  seldom  goes  two 
ways  at  the  same  time.  Only  by  the 
most  careful  selection  and  mating  can 
either  the  beef  or  dairy  type  be  kept 
distinct.  They  are  liable  to  run  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  only  a  few  pos¬ 
sessing  the  quality  of  “mejumness,”  so 
extolled  by  “Samantha.”  One  of  the 
largest  breeders  of  these  cattle  told  the 
writer  that  only  about  half  his  heifer 
calves  make  dairy  cows;  the  remainder 
were  decidedly  of  the  beef  type.  They 
are  very  docile,  and  the  lack  of  horns 
does  away  with  any  damage  horns  may 
do,  or  trouble  in  removing  them. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PUREBRED  BULL. 

Regarding  your  question :  “How  much 
can  you  afford  tb  pay  for  a  good  bull — 
one  that  would  give  you  heifers  at  least 
20  per  cent  better  than  their  mothers?” 
I  will  say  that  that  depends  very  much 
on  what  the  mothers  are.  For  instance, 
a  man  may  own  a  herd  of  high-testing 
Holsteins  with  great  official  records,  and 
in  such  a  case  $10,000  would  be  very 
cheap  for  a  bull  that  would  increase 
these  records  20  per  cent  in  the  next 
generation.  Or  another  man  may  own 
a  herd  of  fancy  Jerseys  with  great 
butter  tests  and  show  records  combined. 
Such  men  are  paying  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  for  bulls  right  along,  hoping  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  at  least  some,  if  not  20  per  cent. 

Then  we  will  come  down  a  grade  to 
the  more  common  breeder,  the  man  who 
buys  the  bull  calves  from  these  great 
breeders.  What  can  he  afford  to  pay,  and 
also,  what  can  the  great  breeder  afford 
to  §ell  for?  He  has  to  maintain  an  ex¬ 
pensive  establishment,  with  high-priced 
expert  help — for  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
one’s  business  to  trust  to  a  novice.  His 
cows  are  already  expensive  animals  and 
are  maintained  at  a  money  loss  so  far 
as  their  milk  is  concerned.  On  the 


other  hand  the  buyer  gets  the  product 
of  this  expense  and  labor  without  the 
risk.  From  this  point  of  view,  I,  as 
one  of  the  more  common  breeders,  did 
not  hestitate  to  pay  $500  for  a  bull  calf 
out  of  a  25 -pound  test  cow,  and  a 
great  sire.  Of  course  this  calf  had  proven 
his  good  individuality  by  winning  first 
prize  at  a  big  State  fair. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  touch  on  this  matter  of  testing. 
I  note  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Neill,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  inclined  to 
doubt  the  value  of  these  great  tests,  and 
as  a  reply  to  him,  I  will  ask  how  are  we 
to  know  how  fast  we  are  improving 
our  cattle  if  we  do  not  test  them?  He 
presents  some  figures,  and  finally  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  his  cows 
ought  to  make  2/  pounds  of  butter  a 
day  without  grain.  Now  this  reminds 
me  of  a  colt  I  once  owned.  He  was  a 
quick-stepping  little  fellow,  and  had  a 
way  of  making  one  think  that  he  was 
going  fast,  and  where  the  road  was  quite 
rough  so  that  the  wagon  jolted  con¬ 
siderably,  one  got  the  impression  that 
he  was  riding  at  about  a  three-minute 
clip.  This  idea  got  so  firmly  fixed  on 
my  mind  that  I  took  him  down  to  the 
track  one  day  and  sent  him  around,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  so  that  it  took  him  just 
two  minutes  to  go  half  a  mile.  If  Mr. 
Neill  should  get  so  inquisitive  about  his 
cows  as  to  “trot  them  a  heat”  I  hope 
that  they  will  make  better  time  than  my 
colt  did. 

It  is  evident  that  cattle  breeders  must 
test.  But  it  is  not  so  evident  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  as  to  the 
limit  of  forcing.  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  pretense  that  the  product  of  these 
cows  is  made  at  a  profit  when  they  are 
being  forced,  but  of  course  the  profit 
comes  in  on  the  increased  value  of  their 
relatives  both  before  and  after  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a 
greater  value  placed  upon  these  big  tests 
at  present  than  there  should  be.  This  is 
especially  true  among  the  Holsteins. 
Many  young  breeders  are  pinning  their 
faith  to  these  alone,  and  great  will  be 
the  falls  that  some  of  them  will  take  in 
the  future.  The  real  value  of  a  cow  as 
a  breeder  can  be  as  easily  injured  as 
enhanced  by  testing.  Many  of  them  are 
permanently  injured  by  the  forcing  they 
get,  and  if  they  continue  to  breed  at  all, 
their  offspring  are  worse  than  common 
scrubs.  Therefore  if  one  buys  a  bull 
simply  on  the  strength  of  his  dam’s  test, 
he  is  not  at  all  sure  of  getting  his 
money’s  worth. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  delicate 
question  of  what  I,  or  the  common 
breeder,  should  get  for  bull  calves  sold 
to  dairymen  to  improve  grade  or  com¬ 
mon  herds.  We  maintain  that  our  cows 
pay  a  good  return  for  their  keeping  in 
their  milk  yield.  So  we  shall  only  lay 
claim  for  the  use  of  our  bull — which 
ought  to  be  worth  at  least  $1,000  at 
maturity,  and  the  first  cost  of  our  cows, 
with  perhaps  a  little  added  for  the 
“know  how”  of  the  business.  Taking 
these  things  into  consideration  I  have 
placed  the  limit  at  about  $50,  with  strong 
hopes  of  getting  more  for  the  best  ones. 
Can  the  dairyman  afford  to  pay  this? 
At  a  single  Borden  milk  plant  in  tli is  ■ 
vicinity,  40  dairies  were  found  to  be  be¬ 
low  the  legal  standard  of  12  per  cent 
solids  in  their  milk.  They  must  either 
improve  the  quality  of  their  milk  or  get 
out  of  business.  At  present  they  are 
scouring  the  country  to  buy  cows  that 
will  bring  up  their  milk  to  a  legal  point. 
They  already  have  all  the  cows  their 
farms  will  keep,  and  an  increased  stock 
will  mean  bigger  feed  bills.  These  men  ; 
are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  from  $50  to  : 
$75  for  grade  cows  that  will  test  five 
per  cent  fat,  and  the  price  of  one  of 
these  cows  invested  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  bull  calf  would  have  given  them  a 
whole  herd  of  these  cows  at  present. ! 
The  only  question  that  can  possibly  be 
about  it  is,  will  these  purebred  calves  1 
do  what  is  claimed  for  them?  Let  us 
look  at  this  breeding  business  a  moment 
from  a  primitive  point  of  view.  We  will 
suppose  that  an  old  farmer  gives  his 
two  sons  25-  cows  each,  just  old- 
fashioned  scrub  cows.  Each  takes  his 
herd  and  settles  on  an  island.  One 

raises  beef  cattle  and  the  other  makes 
butter.  The  first  selects  the  beefiest  bull 
calf  he  has  to  head  his  herd,  and  con¬ 
tinues  do  so  for  50  years.  The  other 
selects  a  bull  from  his  best  butter  cow, 
and  continues  to  breed  for  the  dairy  type 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  in  50  years  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  types  would  be  established.  Now,  if 
the  beef  business  had  played  out,  which 
would  be  the  wiser  plan,  for  the  beef 
breeder  to  go  his  brother  for  dairy 
cattle,  or  to  try  to  produce  a  dairy 
herd  from  his  beef  animals?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  especially  asked  of  the  “dual- 
purpose,”  and  “dairy  Short-horn”  people. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


The  1908  Improved 

u.  s. 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Meet*  every  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  Dairy 
It  has  a  solid,  low  frame;  waist  low 
supply  can  without  the  hack  breaking  low 
1  PJH.k-  simple  yet  thoroughly  efficient  bowl, 
holding  World’*  Record  for  cleanest 
skimming;  is  thoroughly  lubricated,  as 
gears  run  in  a  pool  of  oil,  and  has  ball 
bearings  at  high  speed  points,  making  it  the 
easiest  running  separator  made. 

Do  not  delay  longer  in  the  purchase  of  a 
separator  and  buy  no  othc  until  you  have 
seen  our  catalogue  No.  5?»  _  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  postal. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  VL 

"N  Prompt  deliveries  from  16  distributing 
warehouses  in  tho  U.  8.  and  Canada 
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CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  hours.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier’s  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  boars  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  hook,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 

CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  one  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  one  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  same  boars:  all  are  line  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  ^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

HIGHCLERE  &  LONGFELLOW  STOCK 


MARCH  PIGS, 
MAY  PIGS,  - 


$15.00  each. 
10.00  each. 


S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  C.  &  If.  II.  Hiirpeiiding,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 

Air  PIGS, Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  i.  a]<jn  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 

OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


On  hand.  M.  L 


ttle;  stock  for  sale;'  always 
BENI  I  AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
efghtmos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose, Pa. 

Registered  Morgan  stallion, 

Chestnut  Beauty,  No.  5605.  Dark  chestnut  with 
Star,  15.1 '-j  hands,  975  pounds,  foaled  1903;  got  by 
Thoughtful  Lambert  5021.  son  of  Thought  1531. 
Dam,  dark  bay,  got  by  British  Splendor,  son  of  Old 
British  Splendor.  First  check  of  $000  takes  him. 

W.  11.  DOW  &  SON,  M iddlebury,  Vt. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

Wo  have  a  line  lot  of  Red  Pigs  we  must  sell.  Ifyou 
want  sopie  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

due  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  pigs  of  botli  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  Jolin 

Oootlninc  J r., Potomac, Yer.Co., 111. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  (L  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

PINEHURST  SHROPSHIRES 

Leading  American  Flock 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  60  Rams; 
gives  age,  weight  and  characteristics.  Have 
60  beautiful  Ewes  for  sale.  Address  Box  D. 

HENRY  L.  WARD  WELL, 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 


We  Would  Like  To  Sell 

Twenty  Cows — 2  to  7  Years  Old 

most  of  which  aro  coming  fresh  this  Fall,  some 
recently  fresh.  Every  one  sound  and  right  in  every 
particular.  Tuberculin  tested.  They  are  splen¬ 
didly  bred,  of  good  size,  great  dairy  cows,  ami  will 
please  the  purchasers.  A  great  opportunity  to 
secuto  absolutely  sound  cows  that  are  wonderful 
producers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

THE  STEVENS  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  -  Liverpool,  N.  V. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFE  XL  S 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  (i  years  old.  These  cows  are 
large  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  duo  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A ,R.O.  hacking. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  better  como  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookside  Stock  Farm,Lacona,N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Born  October  30,  1907. 

Nicely  Marked.  Largely  Black,  a  Fine  Individ- 
U  ual.  Ready  for  Use. 

Sire,  He  Kol  Hengerveld  Burke. 

Dam,  by  Canary’s  Mercedes’  Sen. 

Send  for  printed  chart  showing  breeding 
and  records. 

Price  cheap  enough  for  any  Grade  Herd. 
T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Oakland  Farm,  Wcedsport,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  front  oflieiully  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Hoi’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  tho  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  aro  tho  kind  you  want  write  or  como  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ami  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Butt  CALVES. 
A.  A.  CORTF LYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBII.DE.  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  soven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  I)e  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

^^^LMiOUGHHIN^Jsec^^Brintleboro^^T 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

riTf  THE  PAPERS 
■  I  I  \  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Farmer’s  Pocketbook. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Eeonomicnl  Producer  of 
Dairy  Prod, lets  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0.  I,  C,  Hogs 

ORDER  NOW.— I  am  booking  orders  for  O.  I.  C. 
”  Pigs,  either  sox,  to  bo  shipped  when  six  weeks 
old,  f.  o.  b.,  Walker,  N.  Y.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
My  breeders  aro  in  fine  condition;  they  have  a 
large  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  stock  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 


D.  H.  Hamil,  Prop., 


Walker.  N.  Y. 


Southdown  Sheep  for  Sale 

About  14  Fine  Yearling  Rams 

Having  secured  the  entire  Flock  owned  by  tho 
late  John  Hobart  Warren  of  Attwood  Farm.Hoosick 
Falls.  N.  Y.  Flock  founded  in  1867,  imported  by  Mr. 
Warren  from  the  famous  Flocks  of  Henry  Webb. 
Esq.,  Lord  Wnlsingham,  Duke  of  Rutland  and 
others.  A.  GaLBKAITH, 

Supt.  for  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Ksq., 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cotswold  Sheep 

We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  flock  of  Pure¬ 
bred  COTSWOLD  SHEEP,  consisting  of  breeding 
ewes  and  lambs.  'Phis  Is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  some  purebred  Cotswolds  cheap.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  wo  will  quote  prices. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

FOR  SA I. E— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  some  very  fine  large  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  Especial  enre  taken  in  shipping 
animals.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QURflDQUIPCQ-30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
o  II  flU  lOri  1 11  LO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 


ambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLE1CT,  Lodi.  New  York. 


COD  CM  C  Registered  kamboulllet  Sheep 
rUrt  oHLL  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  VV.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  llaminondsport,  N.  Y. 


u 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION  raMid'SS 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72 %  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairv  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO..  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CARE  OF  THE  CHURN. 

How  can  I  dean  a  churn  and  keep  it 
sweet?  Should  water  be  kept  constantly 
in  it  this  hot:  weather?  w.  s. 

Nelson,  B.  C. 

After  using  the  churn  rinse  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  cold  water.  Wash  care¬ 
fully,  after  rinsing,  with  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  adding  a  little  powdered  ammonia 
to  t lie  water.  A  small  stiff  brush  will 
help  wonderfully  in  cleaning  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  seams.  Use  plenty  of  boiling 
hot  water  for  the  final  rinsing,  leaving 
the  cover  on  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
to  make  sure  that  every  part  of  the 
churn  is  thoroughly  heated.  Remove 
the  cover  and  dry  in  the  sun.  If  the 
churn  is  kept  in  a  cool  shady  place 
you  need  not  keep  water  in  it.  Always 
keep  the  churn  uncovered  when  not  in 
use.  Immediately  before  using  rinse 
with  boiling  water  and  then  with  plenty 
of  good  cold  water. 


BREWERS’  GRAINS  FOR  HENS. 

I  am  raising  90  White  Wyandottes  that 
were  hatched  April  1G ;  shall  keep  the  best 
pullets  for  Winter  layers.  Could  I  feed 
brewers’  grains,  such  as  I  see  go  by  my 
office  every  day,  and  thus  save  quite  a  part 
of  my  feed  bill?  Most  of  these  loads  of 
grain  seem  to  be  warm  and  wet,  and  not 
sour.  Some  are  dry.  I  hear  the  brewers’ 
grains  sell  for  10  cents  per  bushel.  The 
largest  of  my  flock  now  weigh  over  four 
pounds.  e.  l.  f. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  never  fed  brewers’  grains,  and 
never  heard  of  their  being  fed  to  hens, 
though  they  are  used  a  good  deal  as 
food  for  cows.  I  do  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  they  might  not  form  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  hens.  If  the  grains  are 
dry  I  would  mix  them  with  the  dry 
mash  and  experiment  awhile,  feeding 
them  to  part  of  the  flock  and  observ¬ 
ing  whether  they  caused  any  looseness 
of  the  bowels  or  other  trouble.  If  the 
fowls  eat  them  readily  and  without  any 
ill  effect,  the  grains  will  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  present  enormous  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  poultry.  Eggs  are  the  same  price 
now  as  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time,  while  corn  is  40  cents  a  hundred 
more  than  it  was  then,  and  bran  and 
middlings  10  and  15  cents  higher.  Two 
years  ago  corn  was  50  cents. and  bran 
35  cents  a  hundred  less,  while  eggs  were 
only  one  cent  cheaper  than  now. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


MAKING  CHEESE  FROM  ONE  COW’S  MILK 

We  have  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  would 
like  to  know  how  to  make  a  little  home¬ 
made  cheese  to  use  in  the  family.  F.  w.  u. 

Connecticut. 

On  page  544,  F.  H.  inquires  how  to 
make  cheese  for  home  use.  Your  answer 
is  rather  discouraging.  Now  insomuch 
as  you  have  very  kindly  helped  me  sev¬ 
eral  times,  I  can’t  bear  to  have  any  of 
your  people  feel  that  you  are  ever  un¬ 
able  to  help  them  out  in  any  experi¬ 
ment  the  farm  may  suggest;  for  that 
is  the  charm  of  farm  life,  the  ability  to. 
try  new  things,  and  if  you  do  fail, 
what  of  that?  Try  something  else  and 
keep  up  the  interest  of  living.  I  have 
made  cheese,  and  good  cheese,  too,  and 
I  had  no  tools  at  all,  save  a  small  tin 
pan  with  a  perforated  bottom  and  a 
letter  press,  an  enormous  granite  dish- 
pan  and  ladle,  cheese-cloth,  and  an  ex¬ 
perimental  turn  of  mind.  By  following 
the  directions  I  enclose,  which  were 
cut  from  a  little  western  paper,  your 
correspondent  F.  H.,  with  the  outfit  of 
proper  tools,  should  be  successful. 
After  my  cheese  had  been  cured  as;  di¬ 
rected  four  weeks,  it  was  as  good  as 
the  best  full  cream  store  cheese;  but 
very  mild.  We  do  not  care  for  mild 
cheese,  so  I  dipped  it  in  melted  par¬ 
affin,  let  it  harden  and  dipped  it  again 
until  heavily  coated  with  the  paraffin 
then  put  it  in  a  tin  box,  placed  it  in 
the  garret  and  forgot  it  for  10  months. 
When  it  was  brought  down,  it  was 
simply  beyond  description.  Rich,  with 
a  mealy,  velvety  texture  and  delicious 
flavor,  unlike  anything  we  ever  tasted 
of  cheese  kind,  so  good  we  could  not 


keep  it  long  enough  to  show  our  friends 
what  we  could  do  in  the  cheese  line. 
I  used  rennet  tablets,  the  same  that 
are  used  for  junkets,  but  the  regular 
prepared  rennet  for  cheese  making 
would  he  cheaper  and  can  be  bought  at 
dairy  supply  houses. 

The  Process  Strain  the  night’s  milk 
into  the  tub,  stir  until  cool,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  to  prevent  souring.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  adding  the  morning  milk,  warm 
the  night’s  milk  to  about  98  degrees,  stir¬ 
ring  well  to  mix  all  the  creum  with  the 
milk.  Add  the  morning’s  milk  and  the  ren¬ 
net  and  color,  according  to  directions  ac¬ 
companying  each,  stirring  well.  Now  let.  it 
stand  until  the  milk  “clabbers,”  which  it 
should  do  in  20  to  30  minutes  if  sufficient 
rennet  is  used.  Then  cut  the  curdled  milk 
into  small  cubes  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
square,  and  let.  it  remain  until  the  whey 
begins  to  rise  to  the  top.  Then  dip  off  what 
whey  you  conveniently  can  into  the  tin  boil¬ 
er,  and  heat  to  130  degrees  Fahr.,  and  pour 
this  back  into  the  tub  of  curd  and  stir 
gently  with  the  hand.  Continue  dipping  off 
and  heating  the  whey  and  returning  to  the 
curd,  until  the  whole  mass  is  heated  to  110 
degrees.  Now  spread  a  cloth  over  the  tub 
and  let  stand  for  about  one  hour  and  a 
half,  then  draw  off  all  of  the  whey  and 
break  the  curd  into  tine  pieces,  so  that  it 
will  take  salt,  evenly.  Sprinkfc*  the  salt  in 
and  work  with  hands  until  the  mass  is 
salted  to  taste.  Place  the  hoop  upon  a 
12-inch  square  piece  of  board,  spread  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth  about  30  inches  square  over 
the  hoop,  and  press  the  center  down  to  the 
bottom  board,  dip  the  curd  into  the  hoop, 
and  when  near  full,  fold  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  into  the  hoop  over  the  top  of  the  curd  ; 
fit  the  round  board  into  the  hoop  and  put 
to  press.  We  use  a  screw  press,  but  I  have 
often  seen  cheese  pressed  by  simply  taking 
a  two  by  four  scantling,  placing  one  end 
under  a  solid  timber  with  the  cheese  for  a 
fulcrum  about  one  foot  distant  from  the 
end.  and  a  dead  weight  attached  to  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  does  the  rest.  The  infer¬ 
ence  goes  that  you  will  add  blocks  as  needed. 
Press  till  evening,  and  then  take  from  the 
hoop,  place  the  “bandage”  on,  return  to  the 
hoop,  and  press  till  morning.  Then  comes 
the  “curing,"  which  will  take  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  Keep  in  a  dry  room,  in  a 
"screened”  safe  to  give  plenty  of  air  and 
exclude  flies.  Turn  the  cheese  over  every 
day,  rubbing  thoroughly  with  grease  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking. 

MRS.  E.  C.  VAN  HOUTEN. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  TUBERCULIN. 

We  are  asked  to  print  the  following 
article  from  Hoard’s  Dairyman: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
exists;  that  it  is  infectious,  that  it  spreads 
by  contact  from  one  animal  to  another; 
that  bad  ventilation  and  foul  surround¬ 
ings  help  it  along  greatly.  Amid  all  the 
talk  of  wisdom,  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tuberculin 
is  the  surest  agent  that,  can  be  used  to 
detect  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  an 
animal.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  senior  editor  of  this  paper  to 
keep  his  herd  of  registered  cattle  free  of 
the  disease.  That  is  plain,  common 
sense.  This  thing  he  started  over  10 
years  ago.  He  believes  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  it  by  vigorous  use  of  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  in  the  first  place,  killing  all  in¬ 
fected  animals,  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
stables  and  steady  use  of  the  tuberculin 
test  on  all  the  herd  every  year  since.  In 
addition,  he  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to 
take  an  animal  into  his  herd  that  he  is 
not  morally  certain  is  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

“Now  all  this  is  but  the  use  of  plain, 
common  sense,  common  knowledge,  com¬ 
mon  vigilance  and  energy.  So  far  as  he 
can  discern  he  has  been  successful','  but  he 
will  continue  to  test  every  year  just  the 
same  as  he  would  plow  every  Spring  before 
planting.  He  thinks  it  is  worth  while  to 
do  these  things  for  the  sake  of  having 
healthy  cattle  to  keep  and  sell  and  be  as 
sure  of  it  as  he  can  be.  In  all  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  experience  ’  he  can  see  no 
reason  for  all  this  talk  against  tuberculin. 
It  is  a  detective  agent,  the  best  that  is 
known.  It  has  done  no  hurt  in  his  herd 
that  lie.  can  See,  and  without  it  he  could 
not  feel  as  sure  ns  he  does  that  his  herd. is 
all  right. 

“But.  unless  he  was  vigilant  in  keeping 
infected  cattle  out  of  his  herd,  vigilant  in 
providing  healthy  conditions  for  his  cattle 
to  live  in.  he  would  fail  of  the  success  he 
has  striven  to  attain.  It  has  seemed  to 
him  worse  than  folly  to  dispute  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  science  or  attempt  to  twist  away 
from  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation.  The 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  having  a  healthy 
herd,  saying  nothing  of  the  profit,  is  too 
great  to  permit  any  other  course  than  the 
one  he  has  followed.  ‘As  for  him  and  his 
household’  they  will  follow  the  conclusions 
of  the  tuberculin  test,  lielieving  it  to  be  the 
safest  guide  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
What  of  it,  if  mistakes  have  been  made? 
Mistakes  are  constantly  made  with  figures, 
yet  is  there  any  better  way  to  arrive ’at  a 
mathematical  conclusion  than  by  the  use  of 
figures?" 
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BEST  STOCK  FOR  A  FRUIT  FARMER. 

What  kind  of  live  stock,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  is  best  to  keep  on  a  fruit  farm?  Some 
fruit  growers  prefer  cattle,  others  sheep, 
hogs  or  hens,  and  all  Lave  arguments  for 
their  favorites. 

This  is  rather  a  vague  question,  as 
very  much  depends  upon  the  kinds  of 
of  fruit  to  which  the  farm  is  devoted. 
Of  course,  if  only  small  fruits  are 
grown,  practically  no  stock  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  among  them.  If  peaches,  cherries 
or  plums,  then  only  Tiogs  or  poultry 
can  run  in  the  orchards.  If  pears  or  ap¬ 
ples,  and  the  trees  are  headed  low,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  methods,  hogs  and 
poultry  only  can  be  put  into  the  or¬ 
chards.  Poultry,  especially  chickens,  are 
a  fine  thing  in  any  orchard,  as  their 
eyes  are  very  sharp  and  they  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  everything  in  the  insect 
line.  Hogs  do  very  well,  and  will  eat 
a  good  many  insects,  in  the  fallen  fruit, 
but  they  are  far  too  much  like  their 
cousins,  the  human  family.  They  sleep 
too  sound  and  snore  too  loud  to  hear 
a  dropped  apple,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  before  they  get  around  for  the 
fallen  fruit  the  worm  has  escaped.  Not 
so  with  the  sheep ;  they  never  sleep  with 
both  eyes,  and  an  apple  or  pear  cannot 
drop  in  any  part  of  the  orchard  but  a 
sheep  will  hear  it  and  fruit  and  worm 
will  go  together  into  its  stomach,  “a 
bourne”  from  which  no  worm  ever  re¬ 
turns  to  trouble  the  grower.  Besides 


rino  grades.  All  the  so-called  mutton 
breeds  are  vastly  more  inclined  to  gnaw 
the  trees,  and  a  Dorset  ram  will  delight 
to  bark  trees  by  rubbing  against  or  but¬ 
ting  them  with  his  horns,  but  the  me¬ 
rinos  are  far  more  quiet,  and  if  trees 
are  not  small  and  they  have  plenty  of 
water  and  feed,  there  is  no  serious  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  acquiring  a  taste  for  the 
bark,  and  still  it  is  far  safer  to  take  no 
risks,  as  protection  costs  so  little. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

This  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
but  each  fruit  grower  must  decide  for 
himself,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  oneTs 
surroundings  and  markets.  When  I 
lived  in  western  Pennsylvania  hens  were 
my  preference,  as  I  lived  close  to  a 
good  market  for  their  product,  but  since 
I  have  been  in  the  South  I  think  hogs 
will  fit  me  better,  and  >1  have  started 
in  that  direction  with  a  few  purebred 
Berkshires,  expecting  to  make  baby 
pork.  I  find  the  market  is  always  good, 
both  Spring  and  Fall,  for  dressed  pork 
weighing  100  or  125  pounds  each,  and  I 
find  there  is  no  other  animal  living  that 
is  a  better  market  for  all  culls  and  waste 
products.  We  do  more  or  less  general 
farming,  with  Spanish  peanuts  and  corn 
as  our  main  crops,  and  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  as  catch  crops,  and  to 
fill  in  every  vacant  spot  we  can  find,  so 
you  see  we  produce  hog  feed  besides 
windfalls  and  wormy  fruit.  We  also 


IT  PAYS  TO  BORROW  MONEY 

TO  BUT  A 

MANURE  SPREADER 


IF  you  do  not  have  to  bor¬ 
row,  so  much  the  better. 
But  in  any  event  have  a 
spreader  of  your  own  this 
year.  The  increase  in  the  first  crop 
through  the  use  of  your  spreader  will 
more  than  pay  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  It  will  cut  down  the  labor  of  ma¬ 
nure  spreading.  It  will  make  the  work 
agreeable.  There  will  be  no 'waste  of 
manure.  You  will  have  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  future  crops. 

A 

manure 
spreader 
should 
be  con¬ 
sidered 
as  a  per- 
m  a  n  e  nt 
invest- 
ment.not 
as  a  run¬ 
ning  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e. 

For  the  only  way  you  can  get  all  the  value 
out  of  the  farm  manure  every  year  is  to 
use  a  spreader.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  results  produced  by 
hand  spreading  and  machine  spreading. 
The  Cloverleaf  Endless  Apron  Spreader 
The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron 
Spreader 

The  Corn  King  Return  Apron  Spreader 


You  will  make  no  mistake  in  ^ 
buying  any  one  of  these  right 
working,  durable  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

I.  II.  C.  spreaders  are  not  built  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy,  but  they  have  all  the 
strength  required  by  such  machines. 
The  draft  is  as  light  as  possible  in  any 
spreader. 

The  machines  differ  in  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  but  all  have  good  strong  broad 
tired  wheels,  simple  and  strong  driving 

parts, are 

1 - easily 

— and  con¬ 
veniently 
c  on  trol¬ 
led,  and 
do  first- 
class 
work  with 
any  kind 
of  m  a- 
nure. 

Any 

I.  H.  C.  local  agent  will  supply  cata¬ 
logs  and  explain  the  distinguishing 
features  of  each  machine,  or  show  you 
a  machine  at  work  so  that  you  can 
choose  wisely. 

If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  the 
Home  Office  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


A  HAPPY  FAMILY  AND  PORTABLE  HOUSES  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  334. 


this  sheep  eat  not  only  fallen  fruit  but 
all  sorts  of  weeds  and  other  vegetation 
that  is  not  wanted,  which  hogs  do  not, 
and  beyond  all  the  sheep  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  enriching  the  orchards, 
by  keeping  so  many  as  to  make,  it  im¬ 
perative  to  feed  some  supplementary 
food  in  addition  to  what  they  can  get 
from  the  orchard.  Almost  any  number 
of  sheep  can  be-  put  into  an  orchard, 
provided  sufficient  food  is  furnished  and 
a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
the  greater  the  number  the  more  addi¬ 
tional  food  must  be  supplied,  and  of 
course  the  more  the  orchard  is  enriched. 
There  arc  but  two  drawbacks  to  the  use 
of  sheep :  The  eating  of  tlie  bark,  and 
the  ability  to  care  for  the  sheep  at  such 
times  as  they  cannot  be  allowed  in  the 
orchard,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
Winter.  The  first  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  surrounding  the  bases  of 
trees  with  wire  netting  or  sections  of 
wire  and  picket  fence.  But  with  a  man 
who  has  but  a  small  farm,  or  no  farm 
at  all,  with  large  orchards,  the  caring 
for  the  sheep  when  not  wanted  in  the 
orchards  is  a  serious  problem,  but  I 
would  say  that  any  man  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  care  and  feed  and  furnish  a 
water  supply  for  a  suitable  number  of 
sheep,  for  any  neighbor  who  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  flock  and  necessary  food  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  benefit  to  the  orchard  by 
having  them  in  it.  As  to  the  kind  of 
sheep  for  orchard  feeding,  I  know  of 
none  so  good  as  the  merino  and  me- 


endeavor  to  keep  a  couple  of  good  cows 
besides  our  team  to  eat  up  our  fodder 
crops,  and  turn  them  into  manure,  which 
is  always  short  on  our  southern  farms. 
We  still  keep  a  few  White  Leghorn 
hens,  more  for  their  company  than  for 
profit,  but  they  generally  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves.  I  think  with  the 
above  combination  and  the  addition  of 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  we  can  not 
only  keep  up  our  farm,  but  at  the  same 
time  improve  it.  d.  p.  miller. 

Virginia. 


Straying  Hens. — I  have  been  interested 
in  reading  the  Deacon's  plan  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor's  liens,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  For  instance, 
Neighbor  A.  doesn't  like  hens  on  the  lawn, 
and  keeps  his  hens  in  a  small  park.  Mean¬ 
while,  his  pigs,  well  fed  always,  leave  grain 
in  their  trough,  and  weed  seeds,  hugs  and 
insects  as  well  as  grit  and  gravel  are 
constantly  lying  about  loose.  Neighbor  B. 
keeps  hens  and  preferring  to  give  them  free 
range  on  his  large  farm,  only  shuts  them 
in  nights,  giving  an  abundant  grain  ra¬ 
tion  night  and  morning.  Of  course,  these 
hens  ought  to  heed  the  line  fence  and  al¬ 
ways  stay  at  home.  Doubtless  they  might 
but  for  the  lure  of  plenty  of  feed  just 
the  other  side,  so  Neighbor  A.  is  annoyed 
by  Neighbor  B.’s  hens,  and  many  an  egg 
laid  by  B.’s  hens  goes  into  A.’s  basket. 
Who  is  to  blame?  Must  B.  follow  A.’s 
plan  and  invite  C.’s  hens?  What  is  to 
hinder  Mr.  Mapes’s  hens  with  the  young 
cockerels  who  “can  go  as  far  as  the  North 
Pole”  getting  lured  into  the  Deacon’s  trap 
and  eventually  gracing  the  Deacon’s  dinner 
table?  For  the  sake  of  peace  let  us  have 
these  questions  settled  right.  m. 


A  Man  From  Ohio  Talks 


There  is 
29  years  of 
experience 
in  this 
machine 


it  runs 
a  horse 
lighter 
than  any 
other 


About  the  Success  Manure  Spreader 

“It  has  bofin  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  machinery  I  ever  purchased.  It  spreads  all 
kinds  of  manure  better  and  covers  more  ground  than  can  he  done  by  hand.  The  narrow' 
front  trucks  do  away  with  all  jerking  of  the  tongue  against  the  horses  on  rough  ground. 

1  can  start  a  load  that  a  team  cannot  shake  on  a  wagon.  I  can  get  in  and  out  of  places 
that  I  couldn’t  with  a  wagon.  It  has  changed  the  hard  and  much  dreaded  job  of  manure 
spreading  into  a  snap.  I  would  not  do  without  it.— A.  O.  Presno,  Mendon,  O. 

The  Success  is  Now  Completely  Roller  Bearing 

Seven  sets,  one  to  each  wheel,  two  on  beater,  on#  on  beater  drive.  That  settles 
the  draft  problem.  It  is  still  the  staunchest,  best  working  spreader  made.  Send  lor 
catalog  before  you  buy. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
reulsr.  Free,  J.  8.  WOODWARD  *  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y 


SEE  IT  WORK! 

A  MAXWELL  &  FITCH 
2-CYCLE  GAS  ENGINE 

will  do  more  different  kinds  of  work  at  once 
than  you  could  hire  men  to  do.  You  can  see  all 
of  the  methods  of  running  an  up-to-date  farm 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Every  progressive  fanner  owes  it  to  himself  and 
the  future  of  his  estate  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  a  study  of  modern  gas  engines  used. 

Do  Not  Fail  To 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PROPOSITION. 

We  will  place  the  first  engine  in  county  at 
agents  prices  to  introduce.  Send  for  catalog  “A.” 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  COMPANY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  ihe  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
>and  because  of 
<57  reasons  told 

_ in  — Stickney ’s 

Slationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
*  Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


what  our  engine  would  save  you  in  time 
—work — money— you’d  find  out  now  about 

Four  big  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler  on  the 

Waterloo  Boy 

the  5-year 
guaranteed 

gasoline  engine 

Write  today  for  free 
{catalogue  and  our 

big  special  otter. 
Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
Dept  7, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  Jacobson  Air  Cooled 


Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines, 
Portable 
etc.  with 


Usual 
Outfits. 
Water  Cooled 
If 

Preferred 


State  Fair  Next  Week.  Do  not  fail  to  see  our 
Jacobson  (ins  and  Gasoline  Engines  For  every 
kind  of  work.  Write  at  once  for  catalog,  stating 
horse  power  and  for  what  purpose  used. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  are 
that  insure  service. 
You  want  an  engine 
that  insures  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
7  engine.  Book  free, 
bend  now  to 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  219,  Sprlngtk-lU,  O. 
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SHEEP  ON  A  NEW  YORK  FARM. 

I  am  glad  to  see  many  letters  advocating 
the  keeping  of  sheep  by  farmers,  not  only 
as  a  paying  proposition,  hut  as  an  animal 
entailing  less  work  than  cattle.  I  bought 
my  present  farm  of  050  acres,  of  which 
I  have  about  150  to  175  acres  of  level  land 
that  I  rotate  with  crops  and  about  225 
acres  hilly  pasture  land,  the  remainder 
woods.  This  farm,  when  I  bought  it,  cut 
about  75  to  100  big  loads  of  hay.  The 
bottom  land  was  marshy.  This  bottom  land 
has  been  all  tile-drained,  and  made  most 
productive.  We  now  cut  from  250  to  300 
loads  of  hay,  besides  raising  about  25  acres 
of  oats  and  12  to  18  acres  of  corn  yearly, 
and  about  10  acres  of  roots.  We  formerly 
milked  45  to  50  cows,  but  in  this  section 
where  we  have  such  heavy  dews  that  we 
cannot  get  to  drawing  hay  before  10  to 
10.30  a.  m.,  I  found  that  when  5  o’clock 
came  1  had  to  send  four  milkers  to  the 
barn ;  it  took  one  hour  from  my  day,  in 
which  I  could  get  in  more  hay  than  any 
other,  so  although  I  was  getting  40  cents 
a  pound  for  butter  I  cut  down  my  Jersey 
herd,  a  herd  that  averages  .345  pounds  but¬ 
ter  to  the  cow,  and  put  in  more  sheep, 
and  I  think  I  get  more  money  from  the 
sheep,  and  with  less  labor.  To  be  sure  I 
have  what  is  considered  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires  in  America.  My  ewes  sold  last  year 


WARD  WELL'S  RIGHT  OF  WAY.  Fio.  .3.38. 

to  the  number  of  80,  averaging  over  $40 
each,  and  rams  from  $.35  to  $150.  Still 
this  is  only  a  breeding  proposition  and 
anyone  who  pays  the  care  and  attention  to 
breeding  them  can  do  the  same.  I  know 
that  since  I  have  gone  into  sheep  my  pas¬ 
tures  have  thickened  up  and  improved. 
The  sheep  run  on  the  hills  in  the  early 
Spring  and  late  Autumn,  and  after  wean¬ 
ing  the  lambs,  the  lambs  are  run  on 
the  meadows  and  afterwards  on  the  bot¬ 
toms  which  not  only  keeps  them  growing, 
but  keeps  them  free  from  worms  and  other 
stomach  troubles.  You  printed  a  picture  of 
lambs  on  page  G88.  This  photograph  was, 
taken  June  25,  when  these  lambs  were 
weaned.  They  were  January  and  early 
February  lambs,  and  on  June  25  averaged 
120  pounds.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Hires,  a  most  important  thing,  half  the 
flock  at  least.  Fig.  3.38  shows  W.ardwell’s 
Right  of  Way,  this  is  the  kind  of  a  sire 
we  use  to  get  results. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  henry  l.  wardwell. 


WINDOWS  IN  HORSE  STABLES. 

I  am  building  a  stable,  30  by  CO  feet; 
entrance  at  the  end,  facing  south;  four 
stalls  and  a  box  facing  north,  head-room, 
10  feet.  Some  authorities  say  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  horses  to  be.  able  to  look  out  of 
a  window,  it  amuses  and  interests  them. 
Some  say  it  is  harmful  to  the  eyes.  Should 
stall  windows  be  high  and  out  of  reach,  or 
low  enough  to  be  looked  out  of,  and  in 
that  case  protected  by  gratings?  m. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  absurd  little  window  in  front  of 
each  horse  in  the  old-fashioned  farm 
stable  is  a  positive  abomination.  True,  it 
allows  the  festive  hen  to  enter  and  de¬ 
posit  her  fruit  of  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  foul  .the  manger  and  contribute  lice 
to  the  other  miseries  of  the"  ill-treated 
horse;  but  the  worst  fault  of  the  window 
is  that  when  the  wind  happens  to  blow 
cold  and  raw,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  during  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  the  horse  is  exposed  to  a 
most  injurious  draft  striking  directly  upon 
the  chest,  where  it  will  be  apt  to  do  the 
most  harm.  The  eyes  too  may  suffer  from 
such  a  draft,  and  taken  any  way  one  likes 
there  is  neither  use  nor  sense  in  such  a 
contrivance.  3'he  stable  should  have  the 
main  windows  back  of  the  horse,  and  by 
preference  toward  the  south.  The  win¬ 
dows  at  the  front  of  the  stalls  should  be 
above  the  heads  of  the  horses  and  should 
be  protected  by  wooden  slats  or  wire  grat¬ 
ing  so  that  when  they  happen  to  become 
covered  with  hoar  frost  in  Winter  the 
glasses  will  not  be  broken  by  the  horses 
licking  them.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
windows  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  inward  in  such  a  way  that 


the  wind  striking  against  them  from  out¬ 
side  will  be  directed  upward  against  the 
ceiling  instead  of  downward  upon  the 
horses.  To  prevent  the  side  drafts  boards 
should  be  so  arranged  from  the  wall  that 
when  the  window  is  opened  they  will  fit  to 
the  frame  of  the  window  and  prevent  the 
air  from  entering  except  in  the  upward 
direction  mentioned.  Such  a  window  is 
made  or  hinged  in  the  opposite  way  from 
that  usually  adopted  for  the  old-fashioned 
transom  windows  above  doors.  These 
opened  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  be  di¬ 
rected  downward ;  the  plan  we  suggest 
causes  the  air  to  be  directed  upward,  and 
so  that  the  horse  is  protected  against 
drafts.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  an 
injurious  draft  at  times  if  the  window  is 
in  front  of  the  horse  on  a  level  with  its 
chest  according  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
we  have  here  decried.  A.  S.  A. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  AT  FAIRS. 

I  do  not  entirely  coincide  with  the  ideas 
of  the  breeder  whose  views  have  been 
quoted,  yet  believe  he  has  some  grounds  on 
which  to  base  his  claims.  I  believe  that 
the  reason  why  more  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  do  not  exhibit  their  cattle 
at  State  fairs  is,  because  the  animals 
would  have  to  be  injured  by  high  feeding 
in  order  to  present  “a  prize-winning  ap¬ 
pearance.”  It  seems  that  very  few  people 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  dairy  type  of  a 
dairy  animal,  viz.  :  an  animal  of  a  lean  and 
angular  appearance  and  wedge-shaped,  hav¬ 
ing  a  nervous  temperament.  This  is  the 
true  type  of  dairy  cow,  and  the  only  kind 
that  the  true  dairyman  would  care  to  ex¬ 
hibit  and  which  would  respond  with  a 
good  flow  of  milk ;  but  the  ordinary  person 
considers  cows  of  the  type  mentioned  *poor, 
and  will  pass  by  a  very  valuable  specimen 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  one  which  tends  to 
the  beefy  type.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
very  often  judges  at  fairs  are  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  “beefy”  cows,  whereas  the  cow’s 
appearance  should  not  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  all  when  judging  its  qualities 
as  a  dairy  animal. 

By  noting  the  comments  made  by  people 
visiting  stock  exhibits  you  will  realize  how 
few  there  are  who  really  understand  the 
conformation  which  a  dairy  animal  should 
have,  and  the  points  which  go  together  and 
should  determine  the  value  of  a  cow  as  a 
dairy  animal.  By  these  particular  points  I 
mean  conformation,  being  particularly 
wedge-shaped  and  angular  in  appearance 
and  of  a  nervous  temperament,  large  and 
well-developed  udder  in  all  quarters,  with 
a  large  barrel  for  good  capacity.  To  the 
uneducated  dairyman  an  animal  of  this 
type  would  appear  to  be  what  the  “razor- 
back  hog”  would  to  a  breeder  of  purebred 
Berkshire,  Poland-China  or  Chester  White 
swine.  The  above  is  our  opinion  of  the 
view  taken  by  most  visitors  to  State  fairs, 
and  I  believe  that  sometimes  the  judges  do 
not  give  the  points  enumerated  above  as 
much  consideration  as  they  should  in 
awarding  prizes  to  dairy  animals,  and  that 
they  are  apt.  to  lean  a  little  toward  animals 
which  present  a  beefy  appearance,  as  rec¬ 
tangular  animals  possibly  stand  out  a 
little  more  in  their  minds  than  angular 
animals.  breeder. 

WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Barn  Plaxs  Wanted. — After  the  con¬ 
flagration,  what?  On  August  13  I  bad  a 
barn,  70x40  feet^  and  outbuildings.  They 
contained  nearly  40  tons  of  hay,  two  horses, 
silo,  horse-power,  tools,  etc.  August  14  all 
that  was  left  of  them  were,  ashes  and 
ruins.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  a  lightning 
bolt,  which  mercifully  killed  the  horses  out¬ 
right.  1  have  the  cows  left,  so-  a  barn  this 
Fall  seems  a  necessity.  The  insurance  is 
small,  so  nothing  elaborate  can  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  must  be  fit  to  satisfy  the 
'health  inspectors.  The  cellar1  walls  are 
good,  nine  feet  high,  open  to.  the  south. 
What  do  you  think  of  stable  in  tin*  base¬ 
ment?  I  can  have  large  windows  on  north 
and  south,  and  small  ones  on  east  and 
west.  Would  it  be  allowable  Id  use  end  of 
basement  for  a  manure  shed  if  there,  was 
a  close  wall  between  that  and  the  stable? 
!The  stable  before  was  on  the  ground  floor 
over  cellar.  I  was  greatly  troubled  with  the 
planks  rotting.  I  thought  a  cement  floor  in 
basement  would  do  away  with  that.  Would 
it  be  as  healthful?  My  cellar  is  dry  and 
fairly  light  and  it  seems  if  any  basement 
was  suitable  for  a  stable  mine  would  be. 
I  wish  I  could  hear  from  those  who  had 
them.  I  would  like  some  bam  plans;  the 
stable  for  10  cows,  some  young  stock  and 
three  horses,  e.  w.  c. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Railroad  Question. — The  sensible 
comments  of  W.  W.  II.  on  freight  rates  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  fill.  were,  very  read¬ 
able  and  deserve  to  he  heeded  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  railroads,  and  indeed  by 
every  business  man.  They  should  not 
allow  careless  waste  or  extravagance  and 
expect  the  public  to  foot  the  hills.  A 
railroad  company  in  this  section  employed 
many  drinking  men  as  train  men,  station 
men,  etc.,  and  their  road  became  notorious 
for  the  number  of  wrecks,  and  travelers 
were  almost  afraid  to  take  passage  over 
the  line.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  traffic 
in  craze-producing  drink  will  he  allowed 
for  a  few  paltry  dollars,  when  It  is  causing 
wrecks  and  failures  in  other  branches  of 
trade  to  100  times  the  license  money? 
The  direct  and  indirect  loss  fo  capital  and 
labor  would  pay  the  national  debt  in  six 
months.  w 

Illinois, 


This  is 
the  sign! 

Look  for  the  Genasco  trade-mark  on 
every  roll.  This  insures  your  getting  the 
roofing  made  of  real  Trinidad  Lake  As¬ 
phalt— 'the  perfect  natural  waterproofer. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Don’t  be  misled  by  any  other  sign. 
Insist  on  the  hemisphere  trade-mark,  and  get  the  roofing  that  lasts. 
Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Write  for  samples  and  Book  10. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

\  Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


-p  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  aDd  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOIIKRTSON, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Bays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  00,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Quinn's  Ointment 

'does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  splint.spavin,  windpuff  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  8urc  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  *1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

w.  B.  Eddy  £  Co.,  Whitehall,  Hew  York. 


him 

IN 

1  PJ 

IS 
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will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick¬ 
ly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR. ,  formankind, 
81.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 

_  Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

W.  F. Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Springfield, Mass 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 
WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Operate 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  'Trial.  Does  Not 
Wear  the  Plate.  BATES  &  SWIFT 
SPEC.  MEG.  CO.,  Box 6,  Cuba,N.Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  bpiuI  yon  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
HALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothin#?;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $fi.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  eteel,  made  to  last;  wood  pears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  8TEKL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Writ©  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL. 

Farmers’ Handy  Wagon 

Absolutely  tho  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  farm  work,  and  the  cheapest  you  can  buy.  It  Is 
low  down,  has  wide  steel  wheels  and  wide  tires,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs.  Can  bo  depended 
upon  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  load.  Guaranteed  in 
every  respect. 

iSTEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
-any  slzo  to  fit 
any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  sot  of  wheels. 
EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  70  AH,  Quincy,  III. « 


Steam, Gasoline  or  Water  Power. 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills, Corn  Mills. 

■  •  ' .  -Bridgepo.t.  *£*.■  -  V 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

Furnished  with  the  ONLY"  PATENTED  Green  Mountain 
DOOR  FROxNTS— positively  AIR  TIGHT.  Double  Bear¬ 
ings  on  all  four  sides  of  doors.  Hoops  that  are  50%  stronger 
than  others.  Workmanship  and  material  absolutely  without 
equal.  Fully  GUARANTEED — Orders  promptly  filled. 
Catalogue  tells  all.  Write  for  it. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

Formerly  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

220  WEST  ST.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


View  of  Door 
from  inside  of 
Silo 


vuo 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Wo  liuve  tho  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  Jinn,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
UUU  Washington  Stroet,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$■17.81 ,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

Tho  notes  woro  issued  to  Allen  13.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

I  hold  u  one- tenth  share  of  common  stock 
of  the  I).  I,.  Marshall  Milling  Co.,  of  345 
Ganson  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  one  of 
your  subscribers,  can  you  tell  if  there  is 
such  a  firm  and  what,  is  their  standing? 
Their  plan  was  to  sell  one-tenth  share  of 
stock  (share  is  $100),  and  sell  feed  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  farmers;  they  have  sold  quite 
a  good  many  one-tenth  shares  In  this  sec¬ 
tion.  JTAKMKR. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Following  is  another  letter  on  the 
same  subject.  These  two  will  serve  as 
samples  of  many  received  on  this  propo¬ 
sition  : 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  your 
paper  and  Its  methods.  II  would  he  hard 
to  overestimate  the  amount  of  good  that 
a  dozen  newspapers  with  your  ideals  could 
do  in  this  country.  Depending  on  your  un¬ 
varying  patience  I  wish  to  ask  another 
favor  of  you.  The  D.  W.  Marshall  Milling 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  had  agents 
in  this  locality  with  the  following  pro¬ 
position:  They  show  samples  of  unumialli/ 
flue  bran  and  other  feeds,  and  agree  to 
deliver  such  goods  (equal  to  sample),  in 
earload  lots  for  a  price  slightly  below  the 
dealers’  retail  price.  They  say  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  do  away  with  the  middleman.  They 
will  sell  only  to  dubs  of  20  or  more,  and 
each  purchaser  must  buy  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  stock  in  their  company  in  order  to 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  goods 
and  as  an  evidence  of  good  fath  in  the 
Marshall  Milling  Co.  They  wish  to  use 
Ibis  money  to  enlarge  their  manufacturing 
plant.  I  cannot  see  anything  attractive 
about  such  an  offer,  and  have  worked 
against  (lie  idea  among  my  neighbors,  hut 
In  spite  of  this  (lie  dub  of  20  has  been 
raised  and  the  work  is  going  on.  I  do  not: 
wish  to  work  against  these  people  if  they 
are  a  reputable  concern,  hut  if  they  are 
frauds  1  would  like*  to  dear  them  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  Could  you  kindly  take 
the  trouble  to  look  the  concern  up? 

Clinton,  N.  Y.  reader. 

In  1902  this  company  was  organized 
in  Boston,  under  New  Jersey  laws,  witli 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
par  value  $100,  equally  divided  between 
common  and  preferred  stock.  *The 
company  took  over  the  business  and  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  1).  L.  Marshall  Co., 
which  was  capitalized  for  $10,000.  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  president,  has  gone 
through  two  business  failures.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  proposes  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  last  venture  in  stock  of 
this  new  company.  In  January  of  the 
present  year  the  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  claimed  assets  of  about  $48,500  ex¬ 
clusive  of  trade  marks,  patents,  etc.,  and 
liabilities  of  over  $30,500,  including  an 
indebtedness  of  $28,000  for  merchandise. 
On  their  own  showing  they  would  have 
available  assets  of  only  about  $1.8,000; 
and  conservative  estimates  place  it  at 
less  than  one  half  this  figure.  Let  us 
allow  that  their  net  assets  arc  $10,000. 
We  know  the  stock  authorized  is  $150,- 
000,  so  that  a  farmer  paying  par  for  the 
stock  would  put  up  just  $15  in  cash  for 
every  dollar  of  value  in  the  plant.  If 
any  farmer  wishes  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  on  this  basis,  knowing  the  Condi¬ 
tions,  we  make  no  objections.  We  sim¬ 
ply  want  them  to  know  what  they  arc 
getting  for  their  money.  Admitting  1  lie 
best  intentions  in  the  world  for  the  pro¬ 
moters,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
farmers,  through  purchase  of  the  stock, 
are  expected  to  put  up  the  cash  to 
finance  the  business.  Of  course,  rent 
and  salaries,  and  expense  of  promoting 
the  scheme,  must  come  out  of  this  farm 
money.  This  money  is  put  up  by  the 
farmer,  and  all  lie  has  in  return  is  the 
promise  of  these  promoters  that  they 
will  sell  feed  at  wholesale,  and  for  at 
least  part  of  the  time  cheaper  than  the 
farmer  can  buy  from  his  local  dealer. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  the  farmers 
who  subscribed  for  the  stock,  they  make 
an  appeal  for  him  to  “stick  to  us.”  That 
is,  to  do  all  his  buying  from  them,  even 
if  he  could  buy  cheaper  elsewhere,  so 
that  they  do  not  seem  so  confident  of 
competing  with  other  houses  after  they 
have  sold  the  stock  as  they  seem  to  be 
before  the  sale  has  been  made. 

One  of  the  inducements  to  farmers  to 
invest  in  this  stock  is  the  picture  of  a 
building  that  they  propose  to  build  in 
Buffalo,  and  very  rosy  prospects  are  held 
out;  but  it  is  admitted  that  this  picture 
is  taken  from  a  drawing,  and  no  build¬ 
ing  yet  exists  except  in  the  minds  of  ihe 
promoters.  If  built  at  all,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  paid  for  by  money  of 
farmers  who  subscribe  for  the  stock. 
Our  information  is  that  they  have  put 
up  not  a  grinding  mill,  but  a  mixing 
mijl  for  the  mixing  and  blending  of 
feed.  The  building  is  erected  on  leased 
ground,  and  is  really  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  Keystone  Warehouse 
property,  which  in  turn  was  leased  from 
a  Buffalo  capitalist,  so  that  they  have  at 
best  only  a  sub-lease.  It  is  alleged  that 


the  owner  reserves  the  right  to  sell  the 
property  on  a  year’s  notice,  and  the 
lease  carries  no  provisions  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  any  building  that  may  be 
erected  in  the  meantime.  A  farmer 
visiting  ibis  plant  may  assume  that  the 
whole  thing,  ground  and  all,  belongs  to 
the  company,  and  taking  the  Keystone 
Warehouse  all  together,  it  may  make 
quite  an  appearance,  and  easily  give  the 
observer  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
plant  really  held  by  the  D.  L.  Marshall 
Milling  Company,  and  without  any  di¬ 
rect  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  company. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposition  to 
be  considered  is  that  the  ‘claim  is  made 
when  selling  stock  that  they  are  to  sell 
at  wholesale  prices  to  farmers ;  but  we 
have  before  us  a  letter  to  a  dealer  in 
which  they  offer  to  sell  him  some  of 
their  preferred  stock  and  in  which  they 
say ; 

tVo  Bhall,  however,  supply  250  or  300  of 
the  best  dealers  In  New  England  and  Now 
York  Stale,  and  wo  are  going  to  protect 
them  fully,  sell  to  no  one  else  in  the  town, 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  make  a  dollar 
on  the  feed  we  ship  them.  All  these  250  or 
300  dealers  will  own  a  111  tie  of  our  pre¬ 
ferred  stock. 

Here  is  an  admission  that  they  will 
not  sell  at  wholesale  price  to  farmers, 
where  they  can  get  a  dealer  to  subscribe 
for  the  stock.  Then  again  in  this  same 
letter  to  the  dealer  they  say: 

We  might  say,  however,  that  the  primary 
object  in  building  this  ‘plant  is  to  make  a 
rich,  heavy,  uniform  wheat  mixed  feed  ;  one 
that  has  all  the  evidence  of  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  Bed  Dog  Hour,  while 
in  reality  it  may  not  contain  an  ounce.  It: 
may,  however,  contain  Bed  Dog  flour  when 
the  price  of  that  (lour  is  within  our  reach; 
otherwise  It  will  not. 

There  you  are.  This  statement,  recol¬ 
lect,  is  to  the  dealer.  He  is  to  he  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  feed  that  looks  to  be  what 
it  really  is  not.  This  is  an  inducement 
to  the  dealer  because  be  will  be  able  to 
sell  the  farmer  a  feed  which  on  the  face 
of  it  looks  to  be  something  that  it  really 
is  not. 

We  do  not  know  personally  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  scheme.  Their  motive 
may  be  the  best.  We  have  analyzed  the 
proposition  as  we  find  it,  and  as  it  ap-> 
peals  to  ns.  At  best  it  is  a  case  where 
the  farmer  is  expected  to  put  up  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  money,  and  furnish  all 
the  trade,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  get¬ 
ting  himself  into  the  scheme,  including 
salaries  and  hotel  bills  of  the  men  who 
promote  it,  and  lastly  takes  all  the 
chances.  In  a  smaller  way  it  is  a  great 
deal  like  what  the  American  Farm 
Company  of  Buffalo  proposed  to  do 
some  years  ago.  That  company  got  a 
good  many  thousand  dollars  out  of 
farmers  in  several  States,  including  New 
York,  but  the  farmers  never  got  any¬ 
thing  in  return  except  experience  and 
loss.  We  regret  that  farmers  in  New 
York  State  are  investing  in  this  stock. 
There  is  no  reason  in  ihe  world  why 
they  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  feed  from  this  concern.  We  doubt 
if  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
do  so. 

The  Locator  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  seems  (o  be  another  of  the  Os¬ 
trander  pupils.  They  can  sell  your 
farm.  Indeed,  they  have  customers  now 
for  farms  in  your  neighborhood — “ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  if  listed  at  once,” 
but  the  listing  costs  $15,  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  write 
at  once,  other  propositions  will  follow, 
but  money  in  advance — more  or  less— r 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme.  If  you 
have  any  money  to  burn,  better  make 
your  wife  an  anniversary  present  rather 
than  send  it  to  such  plausible  schemers. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  currency  for  my 
thirty-eighth  renewal,  1  am  83  years  of 
age.  Please  send  Cook  Book  to  me;  here 
are  three  10-wceks’  subscriptions. 

Ohio.  G.  M.  H. 

When  a  farmer  sends  his  thirty-eighth 
annual  renewal  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  the  trouble  to  send  10-weeks  or¬ 
ders  for  three  of  his  neighbors,  there  is 
really  little  that  he  can  add  in  way  of 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  paper. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  good  friend  of 
83  may  round  out  a  complete  century, 
and  that  each  of  his  succeeding  days 
may  increase  in  happiness. 

I  send  these  four  subscribers  because 
the  things  you  are  working  for  are'  my 
sentiments  to  the  letter.  As  a  graduate  of 
a  New  England  agricultural  college  I  wish 
to  lend  my  support  to  a  paper  that  believes 
In  “delivering  ihe  goods.”  n.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  graduate 
of  an  agricultural  college,  who  returns 
to  the  farm,  must  know  about  the  kind 
of  help  to  expect  from  the  right  kind 
of  a  farm  paper.  We  are  especially 
anxious  at  this  time  to  have  a  large  list 
of  those  10-wceks  new  subscriptions. 
Without  being  insistant  personally,  we 
would  like  each  friend  who  can  do  so  to 
interest  himself  to  some  extent.  Just 


one  name  from  each  would  make  the 
subscription  record  for  the  next  year  the 
biggest  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  farm  paper.  Can  vou  help  it  a 
little?  We  would  gladly  send  the  little 
envelopes.  _  j.  j.  D. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

I  note  what  is  said  on  page  405  tinder 
the  heading  “Incubator  Troubles.”  Last 
Spring  eggs  were  placed  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely  advertised  of  "non- 
moisture"  incubators.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  day  a  fair  samp/,  of  49 
eggs  were  transferred  to  a  “moisture  ma¬ 
chine.”  This  machine  lias  a  tray  llllod 
with  wet  sand  placed  a  few  inches  beneath 
the  egg  tray,  and  covering  the  enlire  bot¬ 
tom  surface  of  the  incubator..  The  re¬ 
sult  as  here  given  speaks  for  itself:  Non- 
moisture  incubator:  Fertile  eggs  in  ma¬ 
chine  eighteenth  day,  117;  per  cent 
hatched,  45;  dead  in  shell,  fully  developed, 
30  per  cent;  dead  germs,  25  per  cent.  Sand 
tray  machine:  Fertile  eggs,  eighteenth  day, 
49 ;  per  cent  hatched,  73 ;  dead,  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  two  per  cent;  dead  germs,  25  per 
cent.  To  express  ourselves  by  a  slang 
phrase,  “This  did  jar  us  some.”  Later 
tests  proved  approximately  the  same  thing, 
and  we  know  of  other  instances  where 
nearly  tho  same  results  were  secured.  In 
justice  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  non¬ 
moisture  machine  I  must  say  that  the  first 
season  the  machine  was  used  I  was  fairly 
successful,  but  for  the  past  three  seasons 
it  never  gave  the  results  of  the  first 
season,  neither  in  percentage  of  eggs 
hatched  nor  in  “livable”  chicks. 

Does  the  continued  use  of  a  non-moisture 
incubator  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  our  stock;  T  mean,  of 
course  from  a  point,  of  health.  Well  do  I 
know  that  It:  Is  a  case  of  “taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns."  so  to  speak,  when  one 
makes  this  statement.  There  are  many 
cases  to  prove  the  case  for  and  against. 
The  best  I  can  say  to  Interested  renders  is 
to  reserve  judgment  until  you  have  followed 
up  the  hatching  results  with  different 
makes  of  incubators,  with  eggs  from 
various  breeds  and  incubators  In  a  variety 
of  locations,  from  a  wet  cellar  to  a  dry 
garret,  and  this  not  merely  for  one  season 
but  several.  One  more  point  would  I  offer 
for  consideration.  Our  experience  before 
using  our  snml  tray  incubator  has  been 
that  hen-hatched  chicks  were  always  strong 
on  their  legs  and  neither  crippled  nor  de¬ 
formed,  while  the  non-moisture  incubators 
gave  us  several  that  were  deformed, 
twisted  legs  or  beak  or  hump-hacked.  I 
have  yet  to  find  that  person  who  will  deny 
the  generality  of  this  statement.  We  never 
get  a  deformed  chick  from  our  sand  tray  in¬ 
cubator.  Others  may  for  aught  1  know, 
but  thnt.  has  been  our  experience  thus  far. 
Why  is  this  result?  The  only  explanation 
that  presents  'itself  is  that  *a.n  undue 
amount  of  evaporation  of  Ihe  liquid  egg 
content  causes  in  some  instances  a  slight 
adhesion  of  the  growing  embryo  to  the 
shell.  When  the  egg  is  turned  this  adhe¬ 
sion  causes  a  twisting  of  some  portion  of 
t ho  embryo  which  results  In  a  deformity 
of  the  chick  when  hatched. 

Bepealed  experiments  have  proved  that 
there  is  more  evaporation  of  the  contents 
of  the  eggs  in  Ihe  average  Incubator  than 
under  a  hen.  A  hen  that  steals  her  nest 
In  the  wet  grass  will  evaporate  from  nine 
to  14  per  cent,  while  the  incubator  will 
evaporate  from  18  to  22  per  cent,  much  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  location  of  the  machine. 
Of  course  some  one  will  say,  “How  about: 
the  hep  that  hatches  every  egg  in  the  nest, 
in  the  hay  loft?”  Again  I  reiterate  that 
we  must  deal  with  generalities  and  not: 
specific  instances.  Most,  of  us  can  also 
call  to  mind  instances  where  the  hen  has 
stolen  her  nest  in  either  place  mentioned 
and  failed  1<>  hatch  (‘■veil  one  egg.  But  then 
that,  like  the  poor  Incubator  hatch,  is 
what  we  never  mention  to  our  neighbors. 
I  merely  cite  the  nest  in  the  grass  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  natural  nesting  place  *>f  the 
hen  In  her  native  stale.  The  subject  of 
artificial  incubation  Is  one  which  admits 
unlimited  investigation  mid  discussion.  We 
are  like  many  others,  seeking  for  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  any  comments  will  ho 
appreciated.  grin  a.  wheeler. 

St.  Lawrence  f’o.,  N.  Y. 


“Big  Wings.” — We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  “big  wings”  trouble  In  our 
Leghorn  chicks  was  not:  caused  by  food  or 
care.  We  think  it  is  the  breed,  as  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bock  and  Wyandotte  chicks  given 
same  care  and  hatched  same,  in  fact  right 
with  tho  Leghorns,  lived  and  grew  and 
are  pretty.  I  think  as  G.  W.  B.  says,  clip¬ 
ping  the  wings  as  soon  as  they  start, 
might  help,  and  I  am  going  to  try  it.  Floyd 
<4.  White  says  it  is  not  really  big  wings 
but  sick  chicks,  hut  I  think  the  growing 
of  the  wings  and  feathers  so  fast  is  one 
reason  they  are  sick.  They  begin  to  feather 
out  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  if  not 
from  extra  strong,  vigorous  stock,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  weakly  and  die.  What  do 
olliers  think  about  it?  c.  n. 

Elko,  Va. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

LICE. 

KRESODIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS,  WOUNDS.  SORES. 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

EASY  a  SAFE 
TO  USE. 

TRY  IT 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOG3 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 

For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  . 


PARKE,  DAVIS  X  GO 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


150  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-FOR  SALE 

50  Two  Year  Olds  at  50o.  each 
100  Yearlings  at  75c.  each 

Pino  thrifty  stock,  now  moulting.  Will  ho  ready 
for  Winter  layers.  Address 

T.  A.  Mitchell,  Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y, 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

1  have  sold  all  tho  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  he  ready  in  September.  SINCLAI It 
SMITH,  Box  IN!.  South  old,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TIIK  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY—  Hriodorn, 
lluyer.  iiurl  Shippers  ol  nil  IlrnvdH  of  TlmrnuKliLrnd  Dogs  niul 
Htnmliiril  IlrtMl  Poultry,  (lliolco  Stock  nlwnyn  For  Sale.  t>,000 
Early  Batched  1’uIIuIh  and  Cockerel..  Com.inh,  Ohio. 


"EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

.May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  host 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  11.  ZIM.M  lflB.  VVoedsport,  N.  Y. 


Van  A  1st  y  lie’s  S.C.K.I  .Beds  I  GO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  l’or  young  stock.  Solid  stamp  for 
prices.  Kdw.  Van  Alstyue&  Son,  Kinderliook.N. Y. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  ycurs 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  Ttock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
lie.  Wo  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
othods  revolutionized  tho  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  tolling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squiilw.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 

White  Leghorns 


Wo  are  brooders  of  high-class 
Single  and  Bose  Comb  White 
■.oghorns,  White  Wyandottos, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Books,  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Darden,  New  York  City,  December 
11)07  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pons  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pons  of  0, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00,  host  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pons 
of  (i  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  A  Iso  pens  of 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottos  and 
Bose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  Now  York  City.  Correspondence  invited. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


/TT  WE  want  Agents  to 
represent  us  at  the 
Fairs.  Send  for  our  Cash 
Terms  to  Agents  and 
Rewards  now. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  4,  1908. 

Review  of  Week. — Receipts  of  eggs 
light,  and  considerable  storage  stock  Is 
working  out  at  fair  prices.  Butter  trade 
Quiet  and  market/  overstocked  with  all 
lower  grades.  Potato  market  weak,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  ordinary  stock  in  the 
receipts.  Cauliflowers  bringing  high  prices 
where  of  fair  finality.  Cabbage  market 
somewhat  improved.  Not  much  change  in 
the  apple  market,  but  business  is  quiet. 
Bartlett  pears  are  plentiful,  and  as  stock 
runs  small  and  is  ripening  rapidly,  sales 
are  being  forced  at  cut  prices.  Peach  re¬ 
ceipts  very  large  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  and  market  overstocked.  Hops  very 
low.  Conditions  in  dressed  poultry  are 
unfavorable.  Receipts  from  the  west  run 
too  poor  to  attract  the  better  class  of  buy¬ 
ers. 

GRAIN. 

All  farm  grains  higher  and  market  very 
firm. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator  — 

No.  .1,  Northern,  Duluth..  — 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  — 

Corn  .  88 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  54 

R.ve  .  80 

Barley  .  07 

FEED. 

Wheat  brnn  .  . . 23.00 

Middlings  . . . .  .  .25.50 

Red  Dog .  — 

Hominy  chop  .  — 

Corn  meal  . 33.00 

Linseed  meal  .  . 
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.  —  @  32.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  on  new  bay  is  easier,  straw  firm 
and  tending  higher. 

lfay.  Old,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 14.00 

No.  3  . 

'Mover,  mixed  . 

Clover  . 

New  hay  . 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 

Short  and  Oat.  .  . . 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can.  which  is  the  equivalent  of  three  cents 
Per  quart  to  shippers  in  2G-eont  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  (ft) 

Lower  grades  .  19 

State  Dairy  .  18 


@10.00 

at  1 4.50 

.12.50 

(a.  1  3.00 

.  12.00 

(II  1  1.09 

(id  1  2.09 

(a  15.00 

.  15.50 

@17.00 

.  9.00 

(ti  1  0.00 

Factory 
Bucking  stock 


18 

.1 6 


(td 

(id 

(id 

(<d 


24 

23 

22 

19 

18 


CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  best 


( 'omrnon 
Skims  .  .  .  . 


.  13  @ 

to  good.. .  9 %@ 

.  4  @ 


Fancy 

White, 

Mixed 

Lower 

Storage 


EGGS. 

white  .  29 

good  to  choice .  24 

colors,  best . 

grades  . * .  18 

.  18 


@ 

(id 

(id 

(id 

@ 


1.2% 

11 

9 


30 

28 

2(1 

22 

~>Z 


„  BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00 

Medium  .  2  00 

Bca  . 2.10 

Red  Kidney . 1.50 

White  Kidney  . 2.35 

Yellow  Eye  . .  — . 


@2.40 
@2.40 
@2.60 
(a  1  95 
(id ‘2  A0 
@  3.00 


DRTED  FRUITS. 

Business  very  dull.  The  following  prices 
are  those  asked  lull  do  not  represen  I  sales. 

Apples,  evnp.,  fancy .  9% (SI  10% 

Evap.,  common  to  good. 

Sun-dried  . 

Chops,  100  pounds. .... 

Cherries  . 

Raspberries  .  19 

Blackberries . 

Huckleberries  . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  bbl. 

Alexander  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

Holland  Pippin  . 

Duchess  . 

Wealthy  . 

Ordinary  kinds,  bbl... 

Open  bend  bids . . 

Half-barrel  baskets  .  . . 

Crab  apples,  bbl . 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bartlett,  %-hhl.  basket. 

Bartlett,  bushel  basket. 

Seekel,  barrel  . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Clairgeau.  bbl . 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl... 

Peaches,  W.  Vn.,  carrier. 

West  Virginia,  basket  . 

Western  M(l.,  carrier  . 

Western  Md..  basket  . . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Jersey,  carrier  . 

Pine  Island,  carrier  . 

Pine  Island,  basket.... 

Western  N.  Y„  basket. 

Up-river,  carrier  . 

Up-river,  basket. . 

Plums,  State.  Damson,  basket 
State,  other  kinds,  basket 

Up-river,  basket  . 

Grapes.  Del  &  Md.,  bl’k,  ease 
Del  &  Md..  Delaware,  case. 

Del.  &  Md.,  Niagara.... 

Up-river.  Delaware  .... 

Up-river,  Niagara . 

Up-river,  Moore's  Early. 

Up-river,  Concord  . 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl 
Huckleberries,  State,  Pa.  and 

Jersey,  quart  . 

Nova  Scotia,  quart.  .  . 

Muskmelons.  Del.  Md..  stand 

nrd  case  . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

New  Mex.,  standard  crate. 

New  Mexico,  pony  crate 
Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  standard 
crate  . 8 

Rocky  Ford,  pony  crate 

Watermelons,  car  . '. . 

Jersey,  100  . 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  Cobbler,  180 

pounds  . 2.37 

State,  180  pounds . 

Long  Island.  In  bulk,  bbl.. 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 

Jersey,  long  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  No.  1 

basket  . 

Jersey,  No.  2  . 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Corn.  Hackensack.  100 . 

Ollier  Jersey,  100 . 

Cucumbers,  Up-river,  bbl... 
State,  bbl . 

Cucumber  Pickles,  L.  I.  and 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Rockland  Co.,  1,000 . 

Slate,  1.000  . 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Ton  . 1 

Cauliflowers.  State,  bbl . 

Slate,  crate  of  dozen . 

Long  Island,  bbl.... . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Celery,  dozen . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel . 

Lima  Beans,  Potato,  basket.. 

Flat,  basket . 

Onions,  L.  I..  yellow,  bbl.... 

Long  Island,  red  . 

Jersey,  while,  basket . 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket .... 
Mass.,  yellow,  100  lb.  bag. 

Ohio,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag.. 
Slate  &  W’n,  white,  crate. 

State,  white,  basket . 

State,  yellow,  bag . 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag. . . . 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  .  .  . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Pens.  State,  large,  basket.  . 

Romnlne,  baskel  .  40 

String  Beans,  fate,  bus.  bkt. 

Squash,  Marrow  .  7 

Yellow  . . 

White  .  2f 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl... 
Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Acme,  box 

Jersey,  Stone  .  20 

Jersey,  Grant  .  15 

Up-river,  bushel  basket 
Watercress,  100  bunches.  ...  1 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  Slate,  1907 . 

1906  . 

German  crop,  1907...1 .  20 

If!, 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Spring  chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Turkeys  . . 

Ducks  .  . .  10 

Geese  . . 

Tigeons.  pair  . 

Guinea  fowls  ........... 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb.  ....  . _ 

Turkeys,  old  . . 10 

Spring  chickens,'  best.. . . . 

Common  to,  good..,.. 

Fowls  .  . . 

Spring  ducks  .......... 

Geese,  Spring  . .  If 

Squabs,  dozen  . . 1.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YOUK. 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Oxen  and  stags . 4 

Cows . 1,2 

Calves . 5.00 

Country  dressed  calves,  lb. 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . /  .5.00 

Hogs  . 7.0 
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75 
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5 
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.  50 

@1.00 

— 

@4.00 
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@3.00 

@3.25 
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@2.50 

@250.00 

@  20.00 
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Steers  . . 

. 0.00 
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Calves  . 

@X 
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Sheep  . 

. 4.00 

@4.75 

Lambs  . 
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ROOTS  AND 

HERBS. 

(tV 

Approximate  priees 

paid  at 

first 

bat 

for  good  quality. 

Sage  leaves,  11) . 

o 

@ 

3 

Spearmint  . 

(id 

5 

Thyme  . 

o 

@ 

3 

Blood  Root,  lb . 

(id 

5 

Burdock  . 

.  2 

@ 

3 

Sweet  Flag  . 

.  3 

(id 

4 

Ginseng,  11) . 

. 0.00 

@7.50 

Golden  Seal 

. 1.80 

@2.00 

Cascara  Sagrnda  . 

.  5 
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7 

Wild  cherry . 

.  3 

m 

5 

Slippery  elm  . 

.  5 
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8 

Sassafras  . 
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8 

Prickly  ash  . 

.  5 

m 
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KILLING  LICE  ON  HOGS. 

We  have  a  herd  of  from  200  to  250 
Berksbiros,  divided  into  lots  of  from  30 
to  75,  maintained  on  different  farms,  and 
the  prevention  of  lice  has  in  years  past 
been  no  small  proposition  for  us  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  We  have  a  scheme  now,  which 
in  its  results  Is  more  effective  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  yet  tried,  and  we  have 
used  ronl  tar  products,  kerosene  emulsion, 
machine  oil  and  many  other  things.  We 
Imve  wallows  for  our  swine,  which  contain 
water  to  the  depth  of  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet,  maintained  fresh,  no  stagnant  wal¬ 
lows.  We  always  put  some  lime  In  these 
pools.  We  buy  crude  oil.  processed,  by  the 
barrel,  which  costs  about  10  to  12  cents 
per  gallon  by  the  barrel.  Once  a  week, 
when  lice  appear,  we  draw  off  three  or 
four  quarts  of  this  processed  oil  and  pour 
over  the  surface  of  this  pool,  upon  which  it 
immediately  spreads  and  forms  a  coating. 

The  bogs  do  not  dislike  this  oil,  and  fre¬ 
quent  the  wallow  just  the  same.  When 
they  emerge  from  the  water  a  bit  of  this 
oil  is  deposited  over  the  entire  surface  of 
(he  hog,  under  the  arm  pits  and  In  other 
places  where  the  lice  most  frequent.  It 
keeps  the  skin  of  the  animal  In  good  con¬ 
dition  and  kills  (lie  nits  as  well  as  the 
lice,  something  we  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  no  other  remedy,  we  have 
taken  hogs,  which  have  come  (o  the  farm, 
from  other  herds,  pretty  well  infested  with 
lice,  and  one  voluntary  bath  In  this  solution 
has  done  (be  business.  A  good  way  is  to 
build  a  box  of  strong  plank,  near  a  pump 
so  that  It  is  bandy  lo  fill,  bind  the  corners 
with  old  Iron  hoops  or  aything  else  to 
reinforce  It.  Make  the  box  large  enough 
to  accommodate  one  or  more  large  bogs  and 
about  18  inches  deep.  Keep  this  filled 
with  fresh  water;  put  a  bit  of  lime  Into  it 
and  with  an  occasional  pall  of  oil  over  the 
top,  no  trouble  will  be  had  with  lice  and 
the  bogs  will  be  much  better  for  the  bath 
during  the  Summer  season.  Avoid  stag¬ 
nant  pools,  but  give  them  all  the  good 
clean  water  they  want,  both  Inside  and 
out-  H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HAItPENDINO. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kili.ino  Smut  in  Wheat. — Every  year 
at  wheat  seeding  time  there  are  questions 
about  treating  seed  wheat  to  destroy  the 
germs  of  smut.  These  germs  are  on  the 
grain,  and  may  bo  destroyed  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  seed.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  this  method:  Formalin,  or  40 
per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  in  water, 
may  be  obtained  at  most  drug  stores.  Mix 
one  pint  or  pound  of  this  thoroughly  in  40 
gallons  of  water;  this  makes  the  solution 
to  use,  and  is  enough  to  treat  50  bushels 
of  seed  wheat.  For  small  amounts  of  seed 
use  formalin  and  water  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions.  Four  ounces  formalin  to  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  will  la*  enough  for  10  or  12 
bushels  of  seed.  Place  seed  wheat  to  be 
treated  on  clean  swept,  tight  floor  in  piles 
of  convenient  size  lo  be  stirred  through¬ 
out.  Sprinkle  the  formalin  solution  from 
sprinkling  can  or  nozzle  upon  the  pile,  with 
stirring  to  bottom  of  pile,  until  all  pos¬ 
sible  is  absorbed.  After  a  few  minutes 
Interval,  repeat  (be  operations  of  sprink¬ 
ling  and  stirring;  those  are  again  repeated 
until  at  least  three  quarts  of  solution  per 
bushel  of  i/ruin  has  been  absorbed.  One 
pillion  per  bushel  is  not  too  much.  The 
pile  Is  then  covered  with  cloth  or  canvas 
for  about  two  hours;  tin*  covering  is  then 
removed  and  the  grain  stirred  at  intervals 
by  shoveling  over  to  dry  it.  It  is  then 
ready  to  sow  at  any  time. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Em  Dor  Cmiara  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat 
rBl  oqudfe,  nny  old  louky ,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  It  in  perfect  condition 
for  fic  per  square  per  yeitr. 

Tho  Ported  Roof  Preserver,  mokon  old, 
worn-out  ro<)f»  now.  Satisfaction  guarantoiid 
or  moiirty  refunded.  Our  froo  roofing  book 
1  tells  all  oliout  it.  Writo  fur  it  today. 

die  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria.  Obis. 


<1  1 1  u 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  ... 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  direct  to  farmers  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box  885  Docatur,  Ind. 

CHESTNUTS  AND  HICKORY  NUTS 

_  ,,  A  SPECIALTY.  Please  ship  to 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  Now  York. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Yearlings,  Rams;  160  to  185  lbs.:  price  $20  to  $25. 
A  fow  Rain  Lambs  and  Kwe  Lambs,  pric.o  $12  each. 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  Now  York. 

on  V  K A  K  1,1  NG  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
6w  SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Kwe  Lambs.  H.  B. GO  VERT,  Lodi.  Now  York. 

FOR  <vA|  F-8  Registered  Shropshire  Ram 
I  Ull  OnLL  Lambs. Weight  90  to  100  lbs.;  ti  mos. 
old;  price  $10.00  each.  Also  u  few  breeding  ewes. 

J.  S.  MORSE.  Levanna,  Now  York. 

U'r'lR  CAT  17  —4  Pure  Bred  Fox  Hound  Pups. 
1  v^lv  CjrYIvE,  c.  W.  DIGGS.  Diggs,  Vn. 

Cf|p  0*1  E-Fine  lot  of  Mammoth  Whito  Pekin 
I  Uli  OnLL  Ducks  for  breeding  purposes.  $5  for 
trio.  Also  It.  I.  R.  Cockerels;  flue  strain.  Address 
PAUL  V.  CASE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  (!.  Westminster,  Md. 

SPECIAL  SALE— Nnrrnk-niiHiUt,  White  Holland,  Hull'  and 
IlmitM)  Turkeys;  Toulouse  nud  Water  Oeeae;  Pekin  Ducks; 
BulT  and  Hlk.  Orpingtons;  Wh.  Wyamlolli's;  1(.  I  Reds;  ItuiT anil 
White  Leghorns.  Excelsior  Poultry  Farm,  Ch»udtorsvllle,0. 

BELGIAN  HARES"BUTOS  niiB  s,r,>"“ 


Address 


B.  HAR0UM,  Eden 


er  pal 
,  Md. 


WANTFrH>.osition  on  ,n<,<*ern  dairy  farm;  ex- 
If  nil  I  LU  perienced,  ago  21.  business  education, 
willing  to  hustle.  Charles  Brown,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Peaches,  Plums,  Berries  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs:  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

OKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’KOIUICK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Hei¬ 
nes  Butter,  Figgs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consign  inenis 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  1  3tli  st„  Now  York- 


pi.UASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Ifist.  1838.  Butler, 
K.ggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain,  Beans, 

A pples,  etc.  U.  n.  WOODWARD,  BUS  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V. 


M 


ORE  MONEY  in  COTTON  than  Wheat.  Uml*- Homes 
for  Halo  cheap.  FKLIX  C.  WILSON,  Montgomery,  >.la. 


WRITF  ’*•  R-  K.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
II  111  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 

9  KB  APRF  STOCK  FARM  in  Culpoper  Co.,  Vn. 
vJJU  HUIIL  Good  buildings;  near  station;  58  miles 
from  Washington.  D.  (J.  Price  $1(1,000.  Virginia 
farms  in  all  sections.  State  location  desired.  List 
on  application.  C.  11.  Harrison,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

CA  I  C— A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 
*  suitable  for  grain  raising 

or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Scat. 

Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

!— <4/40  ACRE'S  Fourteen  room 
house  with  porch  across  fen  tire 
front;  four  barns;  corn  house;  granary;  hen-bouse; 
silo;  woll  watered;  stream  runs  through  farm, 
enough  timber  on  farm  to  pay  for  it.  Telephone. 
It.  F.  I).  One-half  mile  from  village. 

Hull's  Farm  Agency.  Owego,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


Roof-Fix ! 


LESS  THAN  TWO  HOURS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

(Ml  acres,  tine  grain  and  corn  land;  machine 
worked  fields;  fruit,  5  acres  wood;  trout  brook: 
main  road,  mall  delivered;  nearly  new  house,  high 
ceilings,  piazza,  barn;  heavy  bhade,  broad  lawn; 
IMS  miles  to  electrics,  depot  und  village;  near 
school  and  churches,  handy  to  cash  markets, 
owner  retiring.  If  taken  immediately  this  money¬ 
maker  Is  yours  for  $31X10.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.. 
Washington,  Now  Jersey. 

EXKCUTORS’S  SALE  —  THR  OWEdO 

VALLEY  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 
Owned  by  the  late  Homer  J.  Brown  of  Harford, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  finest  farm  properties  in  Got  Hand 
County— one-half  mile  from  K.R.  station;  53  acres; 
house  12-room,  with  improvements;  barn 40x80; silo, 
windmill,  bog  house,  three  poultry  houses,  tool 
house,  etc.  Buildings  modern;  cost  $9000.  Will  lie 
sold  at  a  bargain.  Price  and  full  description  on 
application.  J.  Grove  Brown,  Kx’r,  Groton, N.Y. 

400  BARRELS  APPLES 

Mostly  Baldwins,  In  season;  700  cords  wood, 
100,000  pine,  fir  and  hemlock,  near  inurkot;  35  tons 
hay:  pasture  for  80  cows:  neat  9  room  resldi noe, 
convenient  barn;  overlooking  lake;  to  settle  im¬ 
mediately  pair  good  horses,  <i  line  cows,  sheep, 
hens,  wagons  and  tools  thrown  In.  $1200  takes  all; 
easy  terms.  Wood  and  timber  will  pay  for  It. 
Apples  and  hay  will  make  you  forehanded.  For 
details  see  page  5  “Franklin  County  Circular,” 
mailed  FREE.  K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

Farmers  Make  Money 

the  year  round  in  the  south.  Why  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  climate  on  high  priced  lands  grow¬ 
ing  only  one  crop?  Gome  to  Tidewater  Virgin¬ 
ia  and  Carolina.  Ideal  climate  ;  three  crops  a 
year;  richest  farming  lands;  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  literature. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent.  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway.  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Another  Great  Importation  Has  Just  Arrived  at 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK, 0 

onnimad  of  Stallions  and  Mares  will  bo  sold  at  auction. 01)0 
4UUhend  at  THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FA  IlM,""” 
NKWAltK,  O.  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1908.  ThD 
will  be  the  greatest  salo  of  Stallions  and  Mares— Belgians,  Porch! 
crons  and  German  Coach  that  has  ever  been  held  In  America, 
You  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  great  salt;  It  will  be  the  chance 
of  your  life  to  get  just  what  you  want.  Thu-  and  four-year-old 
mares  in  foal.  Also  one  and  two-year-old  stallion  .mud  mares.  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Percherons  which  can  be  bought  to  suit  your  pockotbook'. 
lie  sure  to  be  on  hand  on  the  day  of  salo.  Writo  for  catalogue.  1 

Col,  G-.  W,  Ci-awfordL,  Prop. 
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HUMOROUS 

Up  the  stairs  crept  little  Willie, 

Crept  as  still  as  any  mouse. 

On  the  stairs  he  put  red  pepper — 

Not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 

— Credit  Lost. 

"Do  you  subscribe  to  the  platform  of 
your  party  this  year?"  "Not  so  much 
as  the  managers  wanted,”  replied  the 
financier. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Tailor  (To  Tommy’s  mother,  who  is 
ordering  her  hoy’s  suit)  :  “Do  you  wish 
the  shoulders  padded?”  Tommy:  “Ma, 
ma,  have  them  pad  the  seat  of  the 
pants !” — Life. 

“There  is  one  contrary  fact  of  human 
nature  which  shows  itself  concerning 
widows.”  “What  is  that  ?”  “A  man 
is  apt  to  appreciate  any  widow’s  charms 
but  his  own.” — Baltimore  American. 

Faddist  Visitor:  “Are  you  allowed 
in  this  prison  any  exercise  beneficial  for 
your  health  ?”  Convict :  “Oh,  yes, 
ma’am.  By  advice  of  my  counsel  I  have 
been  skipping  the  rope.” — Baltimore 
American. 

Binks  (who  ordered  a  pancake  half 
an  hour  previously)  :  “Er — I — say,  will 
that  pancake  be  long?’  Waitress:  “No, 
sir;  it  ’ll  be  round.”  Then  he  waited 
patiently  another  half  hour. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

“It’s  really  distressing  to  think,”  said 
the  wealthy  Mr.  Farrasy,  “that  many 
very  common  and  ignorant  people  will 
be  admitted  to  Heaven.”  “Well,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Cutting,  “that  needn’t  worry 
you.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“Can  a  layman  write  a  will  that  will 
hold?”  “He  can  if  he  sticks  to  ordin¬ 
ary  English,”  answered  the  lawyer.  “It’s 
when  he  tries  to  handle  the  ‘to-wits,’  and 
the  ‘whereases’  that  he  falls  down.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“I  admire  patience  an’  self-control,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “but  when  I  sees  a 
man  dat  kin  keep  on  smilin’  after  he 
done  bruise  his  thumb  wif  a  hammer, 
I  can’t  help  bein’  s’picious  of  his 
capacity  foil  deceit.” — Washington  Star. 

“To  what  do  you  attribute  your  suc¬ 
cess?”  “To  taking  people  at  their 
word,”  answered  the  Polonius  with  chin 
whiskers.  “Take  a  man  at  his  word 
nowadays  and  it  surprises  him  so  that 
he  never  fails  to  live  up  to  it.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

“That  man  tinkering  at  that  auto¬ 
mobile  was  a  poor  man  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  now  lie’s  a  successful 
business  man.  He’s  a  great  pusher!” 
“Well,  he  needs  to  be  a  great  pusher  if 
he  expects  to  get  that  auto  back  home !” 
— Town  and  Country. 

“Well,  Bobby,  how  is  your  sister?” 
asked  the  parson.  “Oh,  she’s  sick  in 
bed;  hurt  herself  terrible,”  replied  the 
youth.  “I’m  sorry  to  hear  that.  How 
did  it  happen?”  “We  were  playin’  who 
could  lean  farthest  out  of  the  window — 
and  she  won  !” — Lippincott’s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  paste  10. 


AGENTS 


CAN  MAKE  EASILY 

$20.00  A  WEEK 

by  selling  to  fam¬ 
ilies  our  famous 


TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES,  EXTRACTS,  and 
BAKING  POWDER.  GREAT  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS.  For  full  particulars  address 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  289,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  Ip  paints 
failing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  should  carefully  read  every  word  of  this  advertisement.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
this  wonderful  musical  instrument  on  the  easiest  terms  imaginable.  .Whether  or  not  you  think  of  buying  a  Victor,  we  advise  you 
to  use  the  coupon  and  write  for  catalogues  and  full  information — it  places,  you  under  no  obligation.  The  Victor  Company  is  entirely 
reliable  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  back  of  every  statement  it  makes. 


You  need  a  Victor  in  your  home 
and  can  get  it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms 

If  you  only  knew  how  much  fun  and  entertainment  the 
Victor  brings  into  your  home,  you  wouldn’t  be  without 
one  for  a  single  day. 

You  know  how  it  is— how  you  come  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  tired  out  from  your  day’s  work,  and  a  long  dreary 
evening  before  you. 

That’s  the  time  when  you  would  appreciate  some 
amusement  to  refresh  you  and  make  you  forget  the  trials 
and  cares  of  your  workaday  life. 

You  need  music  and  fun  to  drive  away  the  blues  and 
make  you  feel  that  life  is  really  worth  the  living. 

And  there’s  nothing  under  the  sun  that  does  that  better 
than  the  Victor. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  hear  in  the  way  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  Victor  brings  it  right  to  you  while  you  sit 
in  your  easy  chair. 

That  would  certainly  be  great  and  you  would  like  to 
have  a  Victor,  hut — you’re  thinking  that  probably  you  can’t  afford  it  just  now. 

No  one  need  say  “I  can’t  afford  it,”  for  the  Victor  can  be  bought  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  never  miss  the 
money,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  it  is  entirely  paid  for. 

Under  such  conditions  you  really  can’t  afford  not  to  have  a  Victor.  You're  cheating  yourself  out  of  a  lot  of  fun 
every  day  you  go  without  a  Victor,  Don’t  keep  it  up.  Don’t  miss  this  great  pleasure.  Sooner  or  later  you’ll  get  a 
Victor,  and  you  might  as  well  get  it  right  now.  Do  something  about  it  to-day. 


It’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from  your  local  dealer 


If  you  don’t  know  who  lie  is,  we’ll  give  you  his  name  and  address. 

Then  you  can  go  to  him  and  see  and  hear  the  different  styles  of 
the  Victor  and  pick  out  the  one  you  like  best — and  you  know  exactly 
what  you  are  getting.  That’s  better  than  being  compelled  to  take 
any  talking-machine  a  far-away  irresponsible  concern  has  a  mind 
to  send  you. 

It  is  more  convenient,  too,  for  you  to  buy  from  your  local  dealer 
than  to  send  money  hundreds  of  miles  away.  And  if  anything 
should  need  adjusting  at  any  time,  you  can  have  it  fixed  almost 
instantly-  no  sending  to  a  distant  city,  no  waiting,  no  missing  days 
and  probably  weeks  of  pleasure. 


It’s  safer  too.  You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing  with.  You 
know  he  is  responsible.  You  are  sure  of  a  square  deal. 

The  price  will  be  right  and  you  will  get  a  full  money’s-worth. 
Victor  prices  are  the  same  all  over  America.  And  when  you 
patronize  your  local  dealer,  you  encourage  and  support  home  enter¬ 
prise-help  along  your  community. 

Another  important  thing  is  that  you  can  hear  the  different  records 
played  before  you  buy,  and  you  take  only  those  you  like.  No  buying 
a  cat  in  a  bag. 

Don’t  all  these  things  make  it  clear  that  you  should  buy  from 
your  local  dealer  ?  Think  it  over. 


The  greatest  musical  instrument 
the  world  has  ever  known 

The  Victor  is  all  instruments  in  one,  and  includes  the  perfect  human  voice. 

It  is  a  violin,  a  flute,  a  cornet,  a  full  hand  or  orchestra. 

It  is  a  leading  vaudeville  artist  or  a  famous  grand-opera  star. 

Not  a  fiat,  strained  imitation,  hut  pure  and  perfect  as  life  itself. 

Don’t  Confuse  the  Victor  with  any  screechy,  squawky  talking-machine  you  may  have 
heard  at  some  country  fair. 

The  Victor  is  no  more  like  the  old-style  talking-machine  than  the  improved  harvester 
of  the  present  day  is  like  the  old-style  reaper. 

Victor  Record .s  are  different,  from  other  records  too.  You  don’t  need  to  he  afraid  to 
touch  them.  You  can  pick  them  up  any  way  you  want— you  can  rub  your  hand  all  over 
them  without  any  injury  to  the  records. 

Any  one  can  play  the  Victor 

You  have  no  idea  how  easy  it  is  to  play  the  Victor. 

You  don’t  need  to  know  a  single  note  of  music;  and  yet  you  can  play  the  world’s 

best  music. 

Even  a  child  can  play  the  Victor.  It  is  just  as  easy  as  anything  can  be,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

You  wind  up  the  Victor  the  same  as  you  do  a  clock.  Turning  the  handle  winds  up  the 
motor  that  makes  the  turn-table  revolve  on  which  the  record  rests. 

Then  all  you  do  is  to  put  on  the  Victor  Record  you  want  to  hear,  start  the 
turn-table  revolving,  place  the  reproducing  needle  on  the  record,  and  immediately 
you  hear  the  music  you  have  picked  out,  played  so  true  to  life  that  you  imagine 
the  performers  themselves  are  standing  before  you. 

You  can  have  this  concert  in  your  own  home 

The  program  below  will  help  to  give  you  an  idea  of  program  you  can  arrange 
for  yourself  and  friends  at  any  time,  with  a  Victor  in  your  iiome : 

Dancing  in  the  Barn . Victor  Orchestra 

Waiting  at  the  Church  (Soprano  Solo) . Vesta  Victoria 

Turkey  in  the  Straw  Medley  (Banjo  Solo) . Vess  L.  Ossman 

Uncle  Josh  at  the  Circus  (Recitation) . Cal  Stewart 

Arkansaw  Huskin’  Bee . Sousa’s  Band 

Lead  Kindly  Light . Trinity  Choir 

The  Holy  City  (Trombone  Solo) . Arthur  Pryor 

When  the  Harvest  Days  are  Over  (Tenor  Solo) . Harry  Macdonough 

Ye  Olden  Time  Minstrels . Minstrel  Show 

Bring  Back  My  Bonnie  to  Me . Haydn  Quartet 

Star  Spangled  Banner . Arthur  Pryor’s  Band 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  records  in  the  Victor  catalogue.  There  are  more 
than  3000  others  from  which  you  can  make  your  selections. 


There  is  a  Victor 
for  every  purse — 
from  $10  up. 


The  best  entertainment 
by  the  greatest  entertainers 


The  variety  of  entertainment  you  can  hear  on  the 
Victor  is  practically  unlimited. 

You  can  enjoy  the  latest  popular  songs  of  the  day ; 
the  spirited  music  of  famous  hands  and  orchestras ;  the 
liveliest  dance  music  ;  solos  and  duets  on  your  favorite 
instruments ;  sacred  music  ;  old-time  melodies ;  a  whole 
minstrel  show;  the  magnificent  voices  of  the  world’s 
foremost  opera  singers— all  the  wonderful  variety  of 
melody,  sentiment  and  mirth  that  only  a  Victor  can 
give  you. 


Handsome  picture  free 

To  every  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  who  writes  for  our 
catalogue  and  mentions  this  paper, 
we  will  send  absolutely  free,  a 
magnificent  picture  of  the  famous 
painting  of  “His  Master's  Voice,” 
beautifully  lithographed  in  ten 
colors  on  good  cardboard,  suitable 
for  framing. 


Look  for  the  Dog  on  the  horn 
and  cabinet  of  every  Victor,  and 
on  every  Victor  Record. 


FREE 


Write  to-day  for 
Victor  catalogues 


They  show  all  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor  and  tell  you  all  about  them. 

They  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  30IK)  and  more  Victor  Records,  including  a-'' 
everything  from  popular  songs  to  grand  opera.  And  we  tell  you  how  you  can  get  any  yC* 
style  Victor  with  a  list  of  records  of  your  own  selection  on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  to-day^CSir* 

You  don’t  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  us  a  letter.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon,  cut  it  off  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  Or,  if  you  want,  you  can 
just  drop  us  a  postal  card.  But  whatever  you  do,  don’t  delay.  Do  it  Av 
to-day— right  now— while  you  are  thinking  about  it.  Remember,  every  CV  c1 
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day  without  a  Victor  is  a  loss  you  can  never  make  good.  Don’t  put  it  off 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company., 

20th  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 

Rejnember  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  buy  the  Victor  from 
a  dealer  in  your  locality. 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  September  will  be  found  in  the  September  number 
of  Munsey’s,  Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century  and  Everybody’s;  and  October  Cosmopolitan. 


Vol.  LX VII,  No.  3060 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


CHEAPEST  CORN  HARVESTER. 
Corn  Fields  That  Are  Hogged  Off. 

Some  years  ago  in  southern  Ohio  we 
saw  a  drove  of  hogs  in  a  cornfield.  The 
corn  was  at  that  time  about  ready  to  cut. 
ihe  hogs  would  throw  their  weight  upon 
a  stalk,  break  it  off  or  bend  it  down,  and 
then  eat  the  ear.  They  seemed  to  eat 
a  part  of  the  stalk  also,  and  to  leave 
the  corn  now  and  then  to  eat  grass  or 
weeds.  We  thought  these  hogs  had 
broken  into  the  corn  and  were  ruining 
it,  but  we  were  told  that  they  were 
turned  in  on  purpose  to  harvest  it  in  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way. 

I  hat  was  called  “hogging  down”  corn. 
It  struck  us  at  the  time  as  about  the 
laziest  and  most  shiftless  plan  ever  seen, 
but  it  turns  out  to  be  based  on  economy 
and  common  sense.  The  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  Bulletin  104,  dis¬ 
cusses  this  “hogging  down,”  and  has 
conducted  definite  experiments  to  test 
its  value.  The  pictures  shown  here  arc 
taken  from  the  bulletin.  It  appears  from 
the  figures  that  this  “hogging  off”  can 
be  practiced  with  good  profit  on  many 
Minnesota  farms.  The  chief  gain  is  in 
labor,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
item  in  localities  where  hired  help  is 
scarce.  The  hogs  do  all  the  work  of 
husking  and  harvesting.  Previous  ex¬ 
periments  in  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  showed 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  acre  of 
standing  corn  was  $11.77.  Of  this  $3.51 
was  for  husking.  This  means  breaking 
the  ears  from  the  standing  corn  and 
throwing  them  into  a  wagon — leaving 
the  stalks  in  the  field.  Figuring  the  cost 
of  hog  fencing  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  acre,  this  means  a  saving  of  $1  to 
$2  per  acre  in  harvesting.  As  for  the 
value  of  the  fodder,  the  figures  show 
that  it  cost  $2.97  to  cut  and  shred  the 
fodder  on  one  acre  of  this  corn.  As 
there  was  an  average  of  1*4  ton  of  dried 
cornstalks  to  the  acre  this  means  $2.37 
per  ton  to  save  the  stalks  for  feed.  As 
compared  with  Timothy  hay  at  $6  per 
ton  in  Minnesota,  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
the  stalks  is  figured  at  $2.84.  From 
these  figures  we  get  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  “hogging  off”  plan,  on  large 
western  farms  where  labor  is  scarce. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  338  shows  how  a 
cornfield  looks  when  the  hogs  are  turned 
into  it.  Seed  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  is 
seeded  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion — just  as  many  of  us  use  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips.  The  cost  of  this 
rape  seed  is  rarely  over  25  cents  an 
acre,  but  it  makes  a  heavy  growth  and 
is  relished  by  the  hogs. 

The  experiment  at  the  Minnesota  Sta¬ 
tion  was  conducted  in  three  three-acre 
fields  which  were  in  a  rotation  of  corn, 
barley  and  mangels.  The  corn  on  one 
field  (8  by  60  rods)  was  planted  in 
checks  and  cultivated  four  or  five  times. 
Three  pounds  of  rape  seed  were  sown 
from  July  15  to  July  20.  Under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  the  hogs  are  turned  in 
about  September  1,  but  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  feeding  did  not  begin  uatil  Sep- 
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HOW  RAPE  GROWS  IX  THE  CORN.  Fir,.  338. 


HOW  THE  HOGS  WORK  DOWN  THE  CORN.  Fig.  339. 


A  CORNFIELD  AFTER  “HOGGING  DOWN.”  Fig.  340. 


tember  19.  A  drove  of  39  Spring  pigs, 
grade  Berkshires,  were  divided  into  two 
lots — 26  being  turned  into  the  corn  and 
13  put  in  a  feeding  yard  with  all  feed 
carried  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
corn  one  pound  of  shorts  to  each  100 
pounds  of  hog  was  fed,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  slop.  Salt  was  kept  before 
all  the  hogs  and  also  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  While  the  rape  in  the  cornfield 
was  green  the  hogs  in  the  cornfield 
showed  little  desire  for  the  shorts.  For 
a  fence  a  strip  of  woven  wire  of  seven 
strands  and  26  inches  wide  was  put 
around  the  field.  The  corner  posts  were 
well  set  and  braced — the  line  posts  were 
two  rods  apart.  The  hogs  might  have 
broken  down  this  fence,  but  as  there 
was  plenty  of  feed  inside  they  did  not 
try  to  do  so.  The  hogs  had  only  one 
acre  at  a  time  to  work  over — portable 
fences  being  used  to  separate  them.  The 
hogs  did  considerable  shallow  rooting — 
hunting  for  insects.  All  through  the  ex¬ 
periment  these  field  hogs  were  sleeker 
and  heartier  than  the  others.  No 
shelter  was  given  either  lot.  Thus  we 
can  see  that  after  growing  the  corn  and 
rape  the  hogs  were  just  turned  in  to  eat 
the  crops  off.  No  work  was  required 
except  to  keep  the  hogs  supplied  with 
salt,  water  and  a  little  shorts. 

In  1905  the  field  hogs  made  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  65  pounds  from  October  11 
to  November  29,  while  the  yarded  hogs 
gained  49  pounds  each  in  the  same  time. 
The  average  gain  per  day  was  1.3  pound 
for  the  field  hogs  and  .98  for  the  yard 
lot.  In  1906  much  smaller  hogs  were 
put  in  the  field.  Between  September  19 
and  November  9  the  field  hogs  made  an 
average  gain  of  75  pounds  each  and  the 
yarded  hogs  gained  58  pounds.  In  this 
case  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.44 
pound  for  the  field  hogs  and  1.11  pound 
for  the  yarded  stock.  If  we  figure  it  an¬ 
other  way  the  26  hogs  which  ran  in  the 
field  gained  1950  pounds  on  the  three 
acres  of  corn  and  rape.  In  1905  the 
hogs  from  the  field  lot  brought  $5.40  per 
100  pounds.  On  this  basis  the  26  hogs  gave 
$105.30  for  the  use  of  the  three  acres. 
They  did  better  than  this,  because  they 
probably  did  not  cost  as  much  per  pound 
as  they  sold  for.  If  the  figures  as  to 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  corn  in 
Minnesota  are  fair,  up  to  the  time  of 
husking  an  acre  represents  a  value  of 
$8.26,  so  that  the  hogs  turned  in  a  profit 
of  $26.84  per  acre.  And  this  is  not  based 
oil  a  small  experiment  alone.  The  bul¬ 
letin  contains  letters  from  practical 
farmers  who  have  tried  the  plan.  The 
following  note  from  Paul  Sherman,  of 
Brown  Co.,  Minn.,  is  a  sample  of  what 
they  say : 

Before  cultivating  the  com  the  last  time 
I  sowed  four  pounds  of  rape  in  an  acre  of 
corn  that  was  not  a  good  stand.  The  rape 
grew  quite  well,  and  this  field  was  fenced 
and  21  Spring  pigs  turned  in  after  the  corn 
was  nicely  dented.  Before  turning  them  in 
I  weighed  four  of  the  average  sized  ones. 
Their  weights  were  a#  follows :  No.  1,  133 ; 
No.  2,  126 ;  No.  3.  102 :  No.  4,  99.  There 
were  35  bushels  of  corn  in  the  field  and 
they  were  confined  to  this  field  entirely  with 
plenty  of  water  all  the  time.  They  cleaned 
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up  all  the  corn  in  the  field,  and  when  they  got  through  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  kernel  left  in  the  whole 
field,  or  anything  hut  the  stubs  of  the  rape.  The  last  few 
days  they  were  in  there,  the  corn  being  nearly  gone,  I  gave 
them  a  feed  of  shorts  at  night.  In  all  they  had  65 
pounds  of  shorts.  They  were  in  this  field  12 
days,  and  their  weights  were :  No.  1,  151,  gained  18 

pounds ;  No.  2,  153,  gained  27  pounds ;  No.  3,  126,  gained 
24  pounds ;  No.  4,  120,  gained  21  pounds.  This  would  be 
an  average  gain  of  23  pounds  each,  or  667  pounds  on  all 
29.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  trial,  for  the  results 
were  far  beyond  my  expectations.  I  am  going  to  do  more 
of  this  work  next  year,  but  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  have 
a  pasture  of  Timothy  and  clover  for  them  to  feed  on. 

A.  B.  Thompson  states  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  hire  help  and  pay  the  price  demanded.  By  exchang¬ 
ing  with  the  neighbors  Mr.  Thompson  got  his  corn 
planted.  It  was  fenced,  and  when  ready  the  hogs  were 
turned  in — about  100  to  three  acres  at  a  time.  From 
the  produce  of  12  sows  handled  in  this  way  he  sold 
$1,044  worth  of  pork. 

These  facts  show  that  this  “hogging  off”  plan  has 
merit  under  some  conditions.  It  would  not  pay  on  a 
dairy  farm,  where  the  stalks  are  put  in  a  silo.  It 
would  not  pay  on  our  own  farm,  where  the  slender 
stalks  of  flint  corn  nearly  equal  hay  for  feeding 
horses.  Yet  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  all  other 
methods  by  the  way  he  thinks  they  would  work  on  his 
own  farm.  Where  labor  is  scarce  and  high  no  man 
can  afford  to  keep  live  stock  which  keeps  him  a  slave. 
He  will  be  better  off  to  keep  the  kind  of  stock  which 
is  best  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  harvest  its  own  food 
and  walk  off  to  market.  The  hog  will  do  this  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  pictures  show  how  the  hogs  work  and 
how  they  leave  the  ground.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
field  thus  “hogged  off”  can  be  put  in  good  shape  for 
seeding  by  work  with  the  disk  and  harrow. 

A  FINE  CROP  OF  FARMERS. 

One  of  the  boys  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  341,  sent 
us  the  photograph  on  a  post-card,  and  wrote  on  it: 
“There  are  six  more  of  us  not  shown  in  the  picture.” 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  farm  crop  which  would  appeal 
to  most  people,  and  we  wanted  to  know  more  about 
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it,  so  one  of  the  boys  has  given  us  full  information. 
This  is  part  of  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Lane, 
who  live  in  Huntington  County,  Pa.  1  here  are  five 
girls  and  seven  boys.  Witli  this  family  they  certainly 
have  a  regiment  capable  of  making  almost  any  farm 
jump.  One  of  the  boys  was  absent  when  this  picture 
w'as  taken,  but  the  rest  of  them  were  getting  in  a  load 
of  hay.  As  the  boy  who  writes  tells  us,  they  wanted 
a  photograph  of  the  mulqs,  and  the  boys  stood  in  “to 
fill  out  the  picture.”  When  their  father  saw  it,  he 
told  them  to  send  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  once,  as  he 
knew  what  we  think  of  big  families  of  farm  help. 

The  farm  on  which  these  boys  have  been  brought  up 
is  an  old  hill  slate  farm.  When  Mr.  Lane  took  it,  as 
the  boy  says,  it  was  run  down,  “so  poor  that  it  would 
not  grow  beans.”  Now  it  is  as  good  a  farm  as  any  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  has  been  a  good  season  for 
all  crops,  and  the  barn  is  filled  to  the  top,  as  it  seldom 
has  been  before  A  few  years  ago,  in  spite  of  all  their 
work,  the  barn  alleys  would  not  be  more  than  half 
full,  and  as  the  boy  puts  it,  would  “hold  half  a  dozen 
farmers’  crops.”  This  .year,  however,  it  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  hold  the  crops  from  this  one  farm,  and  the 
story  is  summed  up  in  a  single  line.  Lime  and  cozv 
peas  make  the  crops  grozu.  Surely  a  man  like  Mr. 
Lane  who  can  fill  his  barn  to  overflowing,  and  his 
farm  with  such  specimens  of  humanity  as  we  see  in 
the  picture,  has  a  right  to  be  called  a  successful  farmer. 

COSGROVE’S  REMARKABLE  HEN  NOTES. 

Some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  remember  that 
last  Winter  the  experiment  was  tried  at  Storr’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  keeping  White  Leghorns  in  a  tent,  such  as  can 
be  bought  from  the  Chicago  mail  order  houses  for 
$6.  Yesterday  (August  25)  I  was  at  Storrs,  and  saw 
those  birds,  still  living  in  the  same  tent,  a  handsome 
cock  and  eight  hens,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  not 
the  tip  of  a  comb  on  any  one  of  them  had  been 
touched  by  frost.  I  inquired  as  to  the  egg  production, 
and  was  told  that  the  eight  pullets  had  laid  from  five 
to  six  eggs  a  day,  and  sometimes  eight  eggs  a  day. 
I  looked  in  the  tent— it  was  about  3  P.  M.— and  there 
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were  six  eggs  in  the  nest  then.  The  birds  are  not 
confined  to  the  tent,  but  have  the  run  of  a  grassy 
yard.  Beef  scraps  and  a  dry  mash  which  is  part  cut 
clover  are  kept  by  them  all  the  time.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  old  way  of 
“extra  warm  houses  to  make  Leghorns  profitable,” 
but  it  is  in  seeming  only,  for  it  was  stated  that  “it 
was  warmer  last  Winter  inside  that  tent  than  in  any 
poultry  house  on  the  place.”  The  air  was  pure,  the 
ventilation  perfect.  We  had  a  temperature  last  Win¬ 
ter  of  four  below  zero  on  several  mornings,  and  that 
none  of  these  Leghorns  had  their  combs  frozen  was 
almost  unbelievable.  The  only  furniture  in  the  tent 
—aside  from  the  feed  boxes  and  drinking  fountain— 
was  a  large  box  about  two  feet  high,  on  the  flat  top 
of  which  the  birds  roosted,  no  perch  being  provided. 

Another  thing  I  saw  at  Storrs  was  sheep  kept  in 
the  same  small  houses  with  the  .growing  chicks,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  keeping  away  lice  from  the  chicks. 
The  statement  was  made  that  it  worked  both  ways; 
that  is,#there  would  be  no  ticks  on  the  sheep,  as  the 
chicks  would  get  them. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  lice  on  egg  production, 
Prof.  Graham  stated  that  they  found  their  hens  were 
lousy,  although  the  coops  had  been  sprayed  two  or 
three  times  a  week  with  napthol ;  so  they  took  25 
pounds  of  plaster,  one  quart  of  gasoline,  one  quart  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  mixed  them  together  thoroughly, 
and  rubbed  it  into  the  feathers  of  each  hen.  It  dries 
into  a  powder  on  the  hen  and  kills  every  louse.  Nest 
boxes  were  cleaned  out  and  painted  with  Carbolineum, 
also  the  roosts,  and  after  this  treatment  the  egg  out¬ 
put  increased  from  80  eggs  a  day  to  ISO  eggs  a  day 
with  precisely  the  same  feed.  This  is  from  370  hens. 
Considering  the  time  of  year  (August)  with  many 
hens  moulting  and  some  broody,  this  is  remarkably 
good  laying.  Beef  scraps  in  a  separate  dish,  and  a 
dry  mash,  which  consists  largely  of  cut  clover,  is  kept 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  most  of  the  fowls  are 
yarded  in  not  very  large  yards.  Leather  or  rubber 
gloves  should  be  used  in  mixing  the  carbolic,  gaso¬ 
line  and  plaster,  as  the  stuff  has  to  be  rubbed  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  carbolic  will  make  the  hands  sore. 

_ GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

PAINT  PROTECTION  FOR  STEEL  WIRE. 

We  have  given  such  information  as  we  can  get 
about  improved  steel  wire  for  fences.  We  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  end  of  the  experiments  now  going  on 
will  be  a  better  wire  and  also  a  paint  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  present  wire.  Prof.  A.  S.  Cushman  has 
found  that  certain  bichromates  delay  or  prevent  rust 
on  iron  and  steel.  This  led  him  to  conclude  that 
pigments  made  from  those  chromates  could  be  used 
to  make  a  paint.  Trial  proved  that  some  of  these, 
pigments  protected  the  steel,  while  others  actually 
stimulated  rust. 

The  Scientific  Section  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  have  united  to  test  these  paints.  We  are 
given  the  following  information  to  show  what  the 
test  will  be.  We  understand  that  Prof.  Cushman 
feels  sure  that  he  has  devised  a  simple  method  of 
protecting  iron  and  steel,  but  he  is  right  in  giving  it 

the  fullest  test  before  making  it  public. 

The  place  selected  for  the  test  is  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
where  a  fence  300  feet  long  will  be  erected  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  fence  will  have  ample  ac¬ 
commodation  for  300  steel  plates,  which  will  rest  upon 
girders  24  inches  from  the  ground.  The  plates  are  to  be 
rolled  from  three  classes  of  metal,  Bessemer  Low  Carbon 
Steel,  Open  Hearth  Structural  Steel  and  Pure  Ingot  Iron. 
The  plates  are  to  he  24  inches  wide  and  36  inches  high 
rolled  to  11  gauge,  approximately  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

Four  plates  of  each  metal  are  to  be  used  for  each 
formula.  Two  of  these  plates  are  to  be  painted  in  the 
condition  as  received  after  previously  scratch-brushing  the 
surface,  thus  following  out  the  ordinary  methods  of  paint¬ 
ing  structural  iron  The  balance  of  the  plates  are  to  be 
pickled  in  sulphuric  acid  in  order  completely  to  remove  the 
scale,  subsequently  neutralizing  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
lime. 

The  plates  are  to  be  painted  under  cover  so  as  to  secure 
equal  conditions  throughout  the  test  and  to  prevent  the 
weather  from  interfering  with  the  work.  A  uniform 
spreading  rate  is  to  be  used  for  the  formulas  and  the  work 
will  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  systematical  and  practi¬ 
cal  manner  by  the  inspectors  and  painters  chosen  for  the 
work  by  the  committees.  A  series  of  unpainted  plates  will 
be  placed  upon  the  fence  with  the  painted  plates  so  that 
the  rapidity  of  corrosion  of  the  various  metals  may  be 
watched. 

Preliminary  laboratory  tests  have  been  conducted  by  the 
various  members  of  the  committees  and  by  the  Scientific 
Section  to  ascertain  the  rust-inhibitive  values  of  the 
various  pigments  when  placed  in  contact  with  steel  sur¬ 
faces,  enveloped  by  water.  These  tests  and  others  carried 
along  similar  lines  give  the  requisite  data  upon  which 
to  base  the  formula  for  the  field  test.  Pigments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  will  be  selected,  those  having  rust-stimulating 
properties  and  those  have  rust-inhibitive  values  will  be 
tried  out  in  the  same  manner,  ground  in  the  same  vehicle 
and  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  metal. 

At  proper  times  the  various  committees  will  make  in¬ 
spection  of  the  fence  to  note  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
different  formulas,  and  reports  will  he  issued  when  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  giving  the  results  of  the  test. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

I  have  never  seen  commercial  fertilizers  used,  and  would 
like  to  experiment  on  about  three  acres  of  Winter  wheat. 
The  land  is  Timothy  sod,  cleared  and  broken  about  20 
years  ago.  I  raised  a  crop  of  Medium  Red  clover  on  it 
about  six  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  as  the  growth  of  Timothy  and  other  grass  was 
rank  and  of  very  good  color.  The  soil  here  consists  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  black  soil  over  clay.  Clover  grows 
luxuriantly.  In  some  places  the  clay  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  land  around  here  was  first  cropped  40  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  a  common  thing ;  now  15  is 
nearer  the  mark.  The  yield  of  corn  and  oats  has  shrunk 
accordingly.  The  manure  is  usually  applied  to  the  tobacco 
field.  If  I  could  raise  good  grain  crops  I  could  cut  the 
tobacco  out.  It  is  the  main  cash  crop  here.  It  is  an 
uncertain  crop  at  the  best,  and  we  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer,  while  farm  land  is  steadily  deteriorat¬ 
ing  around  here.  e.  s.  n. 

De  Soto,  Wisconsin. 

First  send  to  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
at  Madison,  and  the  Minnesota  Station  at  St.  An¬ 
thony  Park,  and  get  their  bulletins  on  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periments.  This  will  give  you  a  record  of  many 
such  experiments  tried  on  different  soils  and  in  va¬ 
rious  localities.  To  make  such  an  experiment  use¬ 
ful  you  should  use  chemicals  which  supply  only  one 
element  at  a  time,  so  that  if  there  is  any  gain  you 
can  know  what  causes  it.  To  test  the  soil  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood  will  tell  the  story, 
because  they  supply  nitrogen.  I  he  nitrate  is  better 
for  this  purpose,  since  the  blood  contains  a  small 
amount  of  phosporic  acid  also.  Acid  phosphate  can 
be  used  as  a  test  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  muriate  of 
potash  for  testing  the  need  of  potash.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  measure  off  plots  of  ground  one-third 
or  one-half  an  acre,  and  use  the  different  chemicals  on 
these  plots.  Another  practical  way  is  to  drill  the 
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chemicals  in  with  the  wheat  as  you  will  do  when  you 
find  out  just  what  you  want.  Make  several  rounds 
of  the  drill  with  one  chemical,  then  leave  a  strip 
without  any,  and  then  a  strip  with  another  chemical, 
and  so  on.  A  fair  test  will  be  made  by  using  at  the 
rate  of  75  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  of  potash,  300 
of  acid  phosphate  and  25  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Tt  may 
not  pay  you  to  use  so  much,  but  these  amounts  will 
give  you  a  fair  test.  These  chemicals  will  drill  better 
if  you  mix  them  with  dry  sand  or  muck  or  sifted 
coal  ashes.  In  drilling  your  wheat  take  a  fair  strip 
of  ground  and  use  first  potash  alone.  Then  skip  four 
rounds  of  the  drill  and  use  the  acid  phosphate  alone. 
Then  the  nitrate  alone,  and  on  similar  strips  com¬ 
binations  of  nitrate  and  phosphate,  nitrate  and  potash 
and  phosphate  and  potash  in  the  proportion  given 
above.  Do  not  judge  results  by  the  eye,  but  take  time 
to  measure  and  weigh  the  grain.  You  will  probably 
find  that  your  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid  first,  potash 
second  and  nitrogen  last.  That  is  usually  the  story 
on  such  soils.  You  can  supply  most  of  the  nitrogen 
in  clover.  Your  experiment  will  probably  show  that 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine  ground  bone  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash  will  keep  up  your  wheat  yield. 
The  bone  contains  some  nitrogen  and  makes  a  good 
mixture  with  the  potash. 


SAN  .TOSE  SCALE  IN  OHIO. — Tbe  failure  of  San  Jos 6 
ale  to  multiply  in  Ibo  usua'l  numbers  last  year  was  doubt- 
ss  due  to  tbe  peculiar  weather  conditions  prevailing  in 
e  Spring.  In  Ohio  and  several  other  States  several  days 
extreme  warm  weather,  approximating  Summer  neat, 
availed  in  March,  doubtless  starting  the  scales  into  ac- 
vity  A  succession  of  frosts  followed  this  warm  weather, 
lending  well  into  May.  I  think  it  was  the  cold  follow¬ 
er  the  warm  weather  that,  discouraged  the  multiplication 
San  Jos6  scale.  I  fully  expected  that  with  the  return 
normal  weather  conditions  it  would  multiply  as  it  lias 
>ne  in  preceding  years.  Reports  this  Summer  indicate 
iat  it  is  behaving  in  the  normal  way,  as  was  the  case  in 
>arly  all  seasons  preceding  last  year.  . 

*  h.  a.  gossard,  Entomologist. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PUMPS  AND  POWER. 
Quicksand  in  Driven  Well. 

Can  you  advise  me  if  a  driven  well  15  feet  deep  and 
lower  seven  feet  in  quicksand  can  be  pumped  out  without 
drawing  sand?  I  have  one  that  would  pump  sand  for 
hours,  and  will  not  bring  clear  water.  p.  w. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Where  a  drive  well  must  terminate  in  quicksand 
the  point  should  be  made  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
finest  grade  of  screen  should  be  used.  1  he  drawing 
of  sand  into  the  well  through  the  screen  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  rate  of  pumping;  that  is,  the  more 
rapidly  the  water  must  flow  out  of  the  sand  into  the 
well  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  wash  sand  into  it. 
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In  the  case  of  F.  W.,  if  he  uses  a  point  seven  feet  long, 
so  that  water  may  enter  the  well  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  quicksand,  the  velocity  of  flow  into  the 
well,  in  order  to  supply  a  given  amount  of  water,  will 
be  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  point 
is  increased,  and  hence  the  tendency  of  the  sand  to 
enter  the  well  will  be  correspondingly  decreased.  So, 
too,  a  point  having  a  large  diameter  is  more  service¬ 
able  in  quicksand  than  one  having  a  small  diameter, 
for  the  reason  that  it  gives  more  surface  through 
which  the  water  may  flow  to  enter  the  well,  and  hence 
necessitates  a  less  velocity  of  flow  to  Supply  a  given 
amount  of  water. 

In  many  drive  wells,  where  sand  bothers  at  first 
by  being  sucked  into  the  well,  if  a  fine  screen  is  used 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  coarser 
sand  grains  about  the  outside  of  the 
drive  point,  which  in  time  comes  to  have 
a  considerable  thickness  surrounding  the 
point,  which  amounts  to  increasing  its 
diameter,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  en¬ 
ter  the  point  through  the  coarser  sand 
without  drawing  fine  sand  .with  it,  and* 
so  it  frequently  happens  that  a  well 
which  sucks  sand  at  first  may  in  time 
come  to  yield  clear  water,  the  time  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  relative  amount  of  coarse 
grains  which  may  be  present  in  the 
quicksand  and  with  the  rate  at  which 
water  is  pumped  from  the  well.  It  is 
seldom  practicable  to  pump  a  large 
volume  of  water  from  a  drive  well  in 
quicksand,  or  indeed  in  that  which  is 
moderately  coarse,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  resistance  to  flow  in  fine  sand 
is  so  great  that  a  large  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  obtain  a  rapid  flow, 
and  this  is  great  enough  to  move  sand 
grains  unless  they  are  held  back  by  the 
screen  or  some  other  means,  f.  ii.  k. 

Pumps  for  Flooding  Bog. 

Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  learning 
about  large  power  pumps?  The  requirements 
are  a  short  lift  but  large  volume  and  economy  of  operation, 
for  flooding  a  bog  in  a  few  hours  when  needed  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  frosts  or  insects.  I  have  been  told  this  is 
being  done  successfully  in  some  cases  where  there  is  not 
natural  flowage  to  be  depended  on.  n.  s.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

T  he  pumps  used  for  this  sort  of  work  are  usually 
of  the  centrifugal  type,  and  there  are  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
flooding  cranberry  marshes  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  a  large  pump  is  required  if  the  flooding  is  accom¬ 
plished  directly  from  the  pump  rather  than  from  water 
stored  in  a  reservoir.  Complete  flooding  can  seldom 
be  accomplished  with  less  than  10  to  12  inches  of 
water,  unless  the  marsh  is  completely  saturated  to 
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begin  with.  An  acre-foot  of  water  lifted  one  foot 
high  represents  the  work  of  one  horse-power  during 
1.4  hour,  supposing  no  loss.  If  the  water  must  be 
lifted  five  feet  the  horse-power  hours  would  exceed 
seven  per  acre-foot,  that  is,  a  seven  horse-power  plant 
would  be  required  to  flood  one  acre  one  foot  deep  in 
one  hour,  and  to  flood  live  acres  in  five  hours.  Of 
course  an  engine  would  have  to  have  a  materially 
higher  rating  than  seven  horse-power  in  order  to  de¬ 
liver  the  amount  of  water,  lifted  five  feet  high,  which 
represents  the  seven  horse-power  hours  referred  to. 
A  No.  14  pump,  discharging  water  through  a  14-inch 
pipe  at  the  rate  of  300  feet  per  minute  would  require 
something  like  12  hours  to  cover  five  acres  to  a  depth 
of  one  foot,  and  half  this  time  if  the  velocity  of  dis¬ 
charge  was  doubled.  Any  manufacturer  of  centrifugal 
pumps  will  state  the  horse  power  required  and  the  size 
of  pump  needed  if  the  lift  is  stated  and  the  number 
of  acres  to  be  covered  in  a  given  time  to  a  stated 
depth.  The  centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  of  power  and  the  most  durable  of  any  on  the 
market.  y.  h.  k. 

Pumping  With  Windmill. 

How  much  water  per  minute  will  a  lfi-foot  power  wind¬ 
mill  raise  out  of  a  well  dug  on  angle  of  45  degrees,  inclined 
plane  from  top  to  bottom  341  feet,  water  to  bo  lifted  with 
endless  chain?  The  mill  is  guaranteed  to  develop  seven 
horse-power  in  a  30-mile  wind.  Is  it  possible  for  a  mill 
of  that  size  to  furnish  that  amount  of  power  in  a  30-mile 
wind?  Also  how  much  if  any  would  it  raise  in  a  15-mile 

wind?  R.  b.  m. 

Oklahoma. 

If  we  understand  the  conditions  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  as  stated  in  his  letter,  we  should  very  much  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  pumping  plant 
with  any  sort  of  power,  unless  running  water  were 
available,  for  lifting  water  341  feet  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  not  be  practicable  on  account  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  friction  to  use  a  chain  pump  for 
lifting  water  through  so  great  a  height  on  an  incline 
of  45  .  While  it  is  possible  for  a  16-foot  windmill  to 
develop  the  theoretical  horse  power  stated  in  a  30- 
mile  wind  it  is  not  practicable  for  any  pump  available 
for  windmill  use  to  render  that  amount  of  power 
available  in  the  form  of  water  lifted.  The  loss  of 
power  in  friction  is  very  great  in  most  pumps  which 
are  available  for  use  by  windmills.  The  safest  prac¬ 
tical  statement  regarding  the  use  of  windmill  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes  is  this:  “The  mean  amount  of  water 
pumped  during  100  days,  from  May  29  to  September 
6,  was  24.5  acre  inches  of  water  per  each  10  days, 
where  a  16-foot  windmill  raised  the  water  to  a  height 
of  10  feet.”  If  the  lift  had  been  20  feet  the  capacity 
of  this  mill  would  have  been  somewhat  less  than  half 
this  amount,  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  water 
which  could  be  supplied  for  such  high  lifts  as  R.  B.  M. 
names  would  be  very  small  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  with  every  natural  advantage.  f.  h.  k. 
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orchard  that  did  not  do  so  well  I  plowed  under  a 
good  crop  of  clover  which  followed  the  oats,  used 
blood  and  bone  around  the  trees  and  planted  with 
buckwheat,  and  intended  to  follow  with  potatoes  next 
year.  Should  I?  R.  w>  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  plant  potatoes  in  the  orchard. 
With  us  this  crop  when  well  fertilized  and  cultivated 
is  about  the  best  we  have  for  growing  in  a  young 
orchard.  Large  growing  corn  is  not  good  for  such  an 
orchard,  since  it  shades  the  trees  too  much.  The 
potatoes  are  low  growing  and  must  be  well  tilled  and 
fertilized  in  order  to  get  a  crop.  All  this  helps  the 
trees.  We  have  one  block  of  apple  trees  with  a  plowed 
strip  about  five  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  row.  We 
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planted  a  row  of  potatoes  on  each  side  of  the  tree  and 
gave  good  culture.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  many  of  the  trees  have  over  three  feet  of  new 
wood.  We  should  pay  little  attention  to  such  advice 
from  “the  Government”  but  go  ahead  with  the  pota¬ 
toes.  I  he  oats  hurt  the  trees  by  taking  too  much 
moisture  from  the  soil.  Young  trees  must  have  water 
in  the  Spring  to  make  a  start,  and  they  cannot  hold 
their  own  with  the  oat  crop. 


AFTER  DISKING  AND  HARROWING  FOR  SEEDING.  Fig.  344. 


POTATOES  IN  A  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 

Last  year  I  planted  at  Mt.  Pocono  2,000  apple  and 
peach  trees  on  some  old  land.  I  limed  the  two  fields 
thoroughly.  One  I  put  buckwheat  in  and  the  trees 
looked  fine.  One  I  sowed  with  oats,  got  a  splendid 
crop  of  oats,  but  the  trees  showed  very  poorly  against 
the  buckwheat.  I  understood,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  I  should  not  have  put  oats  in.  which  has  been 
verified  since  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  year  I  consulted 
with  the  natives  there  (Mt.  Pocono)  about  putting 
potatoes  in  the  best  orchard  where  the  buckwheat  was, 
and  did  so.  The  trees  and  the  potatoes  look  fine,  but 
I  am  now  upset  by  a  Government  report,  saying: 

Don’t  cultivate  potatoes  in  a  new  orchard.”  The 


SPREADING  MANURE  ON  HILLSIDE. 

It  seems  to  me  from  my  experience  last  Winter  that 
those  who  advocate  hauling  manure  direct  to  the  field 
and  scattering,  either  late  in  the  Fall  or  during  the 
Winter,  are  zvrong — although  in  certain 
climates  and  under  certain  conditions 
their  theory  may  be  correct.  We  hauled 
our  manure  in  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  to  the  field, 
and  scattered  it,  about  40  tons  to  the 
acre.  1  he  land  was  all  side  hill,  some 
plowed  and  some  sod,  but  none  frozen 
in  the  least.  A  part  of  the  manure  was 
possibly  absorbed  by  the  soil,  but  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  after  or  during  every  thaw 
or  rain  the  black  water  ran  off  in 
streams  and  was  lost  in  the  ditches. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  covering  of 
fresh  manure,  the  intense  cold  froze  the 
surface  under  the  manure,  making  a 
crust  of  frozen  earth  through  which  the 
leached  manure  could  not  penetrate; 
as  a  consequence  the  fertilizer  was  lost. 
To  preserve  the  fertilizers  in  the  manure 
I  consider  it  much  the  better  plan  to 
compost  the  manure  properly  (note  the 
word  “properly”)  and  apply  in  the 
Spring  or  plow  it  under,  when  nature 
will  compost  it  through  the  Winter. 
Where  the  subsoil  is  stiff  and  non¬ 
absorbent  the  manure  will  be  where  the 
crops  can  use  it,  and  in  the  most  avail¬ 
able  condition  for  theiy  immediate  needs.  s. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

^  N.-\ . — Of  course  the  color  of  the  water  running 
from  manure  is  not  a  sure  indication  of  its  strength. 
We  would  not  spread  manure  on  a  steep  hillside  and 
leave  it  exposed  through  the  Winter.  If  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  haul  it  in  Winter  we  would  leave  it  in  piles 
on  such  places.  On  level  fields  and  especially  on  sod 
the  daily  hauling  may  pay  well. 


Nitrogen  is  a  help  in  fighting  many  of  the  leaf-eating 
insects,  since  it  makes  the  plant  grow  away  from  them. 

A  nursery  agent  claims  that  the  Winter  Banana  apple 
tree  will  hear  the  second  year  in  the  orchard,  and  give 
fruit  tasting  like  a  banana.  Any  truth  in  his  story’  If 
so,  how  much? 


September  19 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  ndaress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — -others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  bo  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 


JOTIIAM  I’.  ALLDS . Norwich, 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . HeRoy, 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua, 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham, 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse, 

BKN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn, 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica, 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE.. East  Scliodaek, 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .Chittenango, 
WM.  W.  WEMPLE ....  Schenectady, 
WM.  T.  O'NEIL.  ...  St.  Regis  Falls, 
OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins, 


N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 


CORN  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  some  St. 
Lawrence  County  corn,  shown  in  Fig. 
342,  page  730.  The  farmer  has  14  acres 
of  this  for  his  silo.  His  hay  is  a  light 
crop,  but  the  silo  will  be  his  best  friend 
this  Winter.  Oats  are  a  good  crop, 
and  have  been  harvested  in  most  excel¬ 
lent  condition  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  Potatoes  are  a  very  poor 
crop  in  this  section.  One  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  wholesale  potato  market 
said  recently  this  was  the  only  time  in 
40  years  that  potatoes  have  been  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  wholesale  during  the  month 
of  August.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  potato  thieves  are  both  bold 
and  bad,  the  thickest  I  ever  saw  them 
to  be.  b. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MULCHED  ORCHARDS. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  orchard  will 
come  out  better  without  any  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  The  average  grower  will 
rob  the  orchard  to  feed  the  live  stock 
rather  than  to  buy  feed  for  the  live 
stock  and  use  the  manure  gained  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  orchard.  The  most  successful 
growers  to-day  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  most  important  part  of  their  man¬ 
agement  is  to  maintain  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture  for  their  trees  all 
through  the  season,  so  that  the  trees  can 
appropriate  at  any  time  the  fertility  at 
hand.  Just  what  method  to  pursue  to 
accomplish  this  result  each  grower  must 
study  out  for  himself,  as  soil  conditions 
are  not  alike.  I  am  satisfied  that  here 
on  our  strong  limestone  soil  constant 
cultivation  is  not  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  To  increase  fertility  in  a  mulched 
orchard  a  little  Alfalfa  in  the  seeding 
will  help  wonderfully  to  hold  the  other 
grains  vigorous.  Also  a  crop  of  Al¬ 
falfa  grown  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  into  an  orchard  as  mulch  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Feed  your  trees  with  the  same 
spirit  that  you  feed  your  cows.  I  know 
some  apple  trees  that  will  pay  better  net 
dividends  with  same  expense  per  year 
than  the  average  cow. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Value  of  Alsike  Clover. 

S.  M.  K.,  Irnoood,  IV.  Va. — Will  you  tell 
me  whether  it  is  advisable  to  sow  Alsike 
clover  about  this  time  of  the  year?  What 
is  its  fertilizer  power  as  compared  with 
Crimson  clover,  or  the  old  common  Red 
clover?  How  long  does  it  last? 

Ans. — Alsike  clover  is  far  more  hardy 
than  Red  clover,  and  if  sown  in'  Septem¬ 
ber  in  .your  section  it  should  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  sown  in  the  Spring.  We 
know  of  no  comparative  experiments 
showing  the  difference  between  the  two 
clovers  in  fertilizing  value.  The  Alsike 
will  not  make  as  heavy  a  crop  as  hay  as 
Medium  Red  clover,  but  we  assume  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  amount  of 
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nitrogen  it  will  fix  in  the  plant  from  the 
air.  Its  length  of  life  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  a  great  extent.  On 
very  dry  upland  soil  it  will  not  last  much 
longer  than  Red  clover,  but  on  a  moist 
and  well-drained  soil  it  is  far  more 
nearly  perennial.  It  likes  such  a  soil, 
and  the  impression  has  gone  out  that  it 
is  particularly  adapted  to  wet  land,  which 
is  hardly  true,  though  it  will  survive  on 
land  too  wet  for  Red  clover.  Still  it  is 
particularly  at  home  on  a  soil  that,  while 
well  drained,  never  lacks  moisture,  bot¬ 
tom  land,  for  instance  that  never  is 
overflown. 

Does  Spraying  Pay? 

I  spent  part  of  my  vacation  during  the 
middle  of  August  upon  a  farm  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  certain  fields  of  potatoes. 
The  vines  had  been  sprayed  three  or 
four  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
were  large,  green  and  still  growing.  The 
vines  in  some  other  fields  in  the  same 
county,  and  in  most  of  the  fields  which 
I  saw  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
were  entirely  dead,  and  on  these  fields 
I  presume  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  protect  the  vines  from  blight.  In  the 
section  first  referred  to,  an  interesting 
experiment  was  made  last  year.  On  one 
farm,  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  were  sprayed  several  times.  They 
stayed  green  until  quite  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  yielded  1,730  bushels,  an  average 
of  over  230  bushels  per  acre,  though  some 
of  them  ran  up  to  250  bushels.  On  ad¬ 
joining  farms,  potatoes  planted  under 
similar  conditions  and  with  like  care, 
excepting  that  they  were  not  sprayed, 
ripened  much  earlier,  and  yielded  only 
from  125  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  The 
trouble  and  expense  of  spraying  was 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  increased  yield  thereby  secured. 

New  York.  a.  r. 

Grafting  Crab  on  Wild  Thorn. 

M.  D.  H.,  Bradford,  Pa. — Can  a  crab 
apple  (Siberian  or  Russian  1,  be  successfully 
grated  on  to  a  wild  thorn  tree?  Is  it  true 
that  any  fruit  bearing  seeds  can  be  grafted 
on  to  any  fruit  bearing  seeds? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  the  Siberian 
crab  apple  might  unite  with  the  native 
thorn,  and  grow  for  a  time,  but  whether 
it  would  be  permanently  successful  I 
cannot  say,  and  seriously  doubt.  I 
hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  “any 
fruit-bearing  seeds,”  for  every  species 
of  plant  that  makes  flowers  produces 
fruit  and  seeds.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  way  in  which  plants  of 
the  same  genus  act  when  grafted  on 
each  other.  Apples  and  pears  will 
sometimes  unite  when  grafted,  but  the 
union  is  only  temporary.  Apples  can 
be  grafted  on  the  so-called  mountain 
ash,  but  the  graft  is  short  lived.  Some 
pears  can  be  grafted  on  the  quince  and 
do  well,  while  other  varieties  of  pears 
refuse  to  grow  on  the  quince.  As  a 
rule,  apple  stocks  should  be  used  for 
apple  and  pear  for  pear,  unless  we  want 
to  dwarf  the  pear.  The  plants  for 
grafting  any  plant  on  must  be  found  in 
the  same  order  at  least,  and,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  close  akin  in  the  order. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Sunken  Gardens. 

A.  W.  B.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
object  of  “sunken  gardens?” 

Ans. — The  primary  object  of  a 
“sunken  garden”  is  the  beautifying  of  a 
natural  depression,  but  on  some  old  and 
also  new  places  it  is  an  artificial  feature. 
On  some  old  English  estates,  where  the 
original  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  the  drained  moat  is  turned  into 
a  sunken  garden,  thus  providing  a 
warm  and  sheltered  spot  to  grow 
tender  plants,  or  the  very  earliest 
Spring  flowers.  There  is  such  a 
moat  garden  at  Windsor  Castle,  though 
it  can  hardly  be  termed  a  “sunk  garden,” 
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being  a  steep  declivity  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  Round  Tower.  It  is  famous  for 
its  collection  of  Alpine  plants,  and  for 
a  beautiful  sundial,  said  to  be  800  years 
old.  The  “sunk  garden”  was  a  favorite 
feature  with  landscape  architects  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  At 
Hatfield,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  famous  Eliz¬ 
abethan  mansions  in  England,  there  is  a 
“sunk  garden”  parallel  with  a  pergola; 
it  is  oblong  in  shape,  enclosed  with  a 
hedge  on  three  sides.  At  Knole,  the 
famous  estate  of  the  Sackville  family, 
there  is  a  little  walled  garden  full  of 
lavender,  from  which  a  long  grass  path 
leads  to  a  sunk  garden  with  a  pool  in 
the  center,  a  huge  bank  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  separating  it  from  the  park.  A 
natural  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  lawn, 
which  may  seem  a  perplexing  feature 
in  laying  out  the  home  grounds,  can  be 
turned  into  a  picturesque  sunk  garden; 
it  is  charming  to  look  down  into  such  a 
place  full  of  roses  bordered  with  turf. 
There  is  a  long  sunk  garden  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  usually  laid 
out  in  formal  bedding,  while  at  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  the  main  rose  garden 
is  in  a  picturesque  natural  depression 
called  “the  Vale  of  Cashmere,”  which 
carries  out  the  principle  of  the  sunk  gar¬ 
den  very  beautifully. 


SEED  WHEAT 

LARGEST  YIELDING  IMPROVED  SORTS. 

Thoroughly  recleanod  from  impurities,  and 
light  and  small  grains. 

OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  OF 

SEED  GRAIN,  CLOVER  and 
GRASS  SEEDS,  ALFALFA, 
VETCHES,  RAPE,  VEGETABLE 

and  other  seeds!  for  Fall  sowing.  Contains 
valuable  information  for  all  planters. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  MAILED  FREE. 

WOOD,  STUBBS  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

YOU  i’.ro  in  want  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 
why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  nn-to-date.  S.  &  H. 
CO.,  who  nave  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  denlina  direct  with 
planters  over  half  a  century? 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Mail- Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  mail,  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  orders  and  large  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  FREE  to  bnvers  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 
No.  3  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palma  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
in  general.  Try  us.  54  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


The  Gabber  Peak. — As  to  the  Garber 
pear,  it  is  astonishing  the  different  values 
put  upon  a  fruit  by  different  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  Some  years  ago,  induced 
by  the  praise  give  it  by  some,  I  planted 
this  variety,  and  find  that  here  it  does 
not  ripen  as  early  as  the  Kieffer ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  think  it  ever  ripens.  The  tree  is 
a  beautiful  grower,  about  as  fast  as  the 

native  cottonwood,  with  clean,  bright,  glis- 
toning  foliage ;  and  is  absolutely  proof 
against  fungi.  The  fruit,  however,  is  of  no 
value,  even  the  jelly  and  cider  makers  re¬ 
fusing  it,  claiming  that  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  in  it  worth  anything  for  any  purpose. 
The  estimate  of  the  Kieffer  variety  here  is 
about  that  of  it  held  elsewhere. 

Puget  Sound,  Wash.  J.  F.  cass. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

VACUUM  SPRAY  OIL 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  telling  you  how  to 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES. 

New  York  Office  -  29  Broadway. 


Peach,  Apple 
6  Pear  Buds 


Over  one 
thousand 
acres  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

VISIT 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,Berlin, Maryland 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 


AGENTS 


CAN  MAKE  EASILY 

$20.00  A  WEEK 

by  selling  to  fam- 

_ _  ilies  our  famous 

TEAS,  COFFEES,  SPICES.  EXTRACTS,  and 
BAKING  POWDER.  GREAT  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
F.  O.  Box  289,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  any  tiling  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  leh.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,H»ckettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  1582  Fulton  Buidilng. 

All  MU  fliniU  BELT  POWER 

l»ll AmrlUIV  haypress 

Has  features 
no  other 
press  has 
Let  us  tell 
you  what  they 
are.  Write  os 
for  special 
terms  and 
prices. 

BUBOUS 1FB.  C0„  55  Chleigo  Am..  EAST  CHICAGO,  INO. 


WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable, 
Agents  wanted.  1.  K.  I  LU  ENFRFl'Z’  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


MAMMOTH  White  Winter  Rye,  $1.15  per  bushel. 
jr!l  u  Hasbrouck,  Box  987,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

GROW  30  to  45  bus.  of  wheat  per  acre  by  sowing 
Lancaster  County  seed.  Bearded  or  smooth  vari¬ 
eties.  Sold  on  a  plain  guarantee.  Ask  lor  booklet 
No.  14.  WILLD  R.  KNOX,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  J.ots  or  Less. 

Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Mediua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOYV  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sowickley,  All’yCo.,  Penn. 

XHE  ENORMOUS  YIEIJD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART.  _ 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athema,  N.  J. 


CHD  OAI  C-rYalnable  Fruit  and  Grass  Farm, 
lUn  onLL  171  acres,  0  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  High  land,  fine  view.  94  m>le  to  large  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  on  main  line  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Schools,  stores,  churches,  depot,  etc. 
1,800  young  trees,  best  varieties  Pear,  Apple,  Peach 
and  Plum  100,000  feet  lumber,  000  cords  wood. 
Buildings  poor.  Price  $5,250  $3,000  cash,  balance 
at  5  per  cent. 

BYRON  CLARK,  452  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Twentieth  Century 


COMBINATION 
Wagon  Box  and  Rack 


Stock  Rack,  Hay  Ladders,  Bulk  Grain.  Catalog  Free 
Box  413  MODEL  MFG.  CO..  Muncie.  Indiana 


Choice  varieties  seed  wheat,  rye.  winter 
vetches  and  grass  seeds;  also  spring 
flowering  bulbs  for  fall  planting. 

Catalogue  free.  H3E SUXTIl Y  iX.  DREEH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Seeds  for  Fall  Planting, 


SHIP  YOUR  APPLES  FUEL  BOXES 


and  GET  FANCY  PRICES. 
South  Sicio  IVTI’S  Co., 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Fotoratovirg;,  V 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  suro  to  give 
*■,  satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FU1.U  CROP  IN  1909. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalog  Iree. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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WINTER  IN  FLORIDA. 

On  page  651  a  northern  gardener  asked 
if  ho  could  go  to  Florida  Winters  and  work 
a  garden  so  as  to  pay  expenses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  are  from  Florida  people  : 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  answer  to  W.  C.  F.  on  page  651. 
Still  it  is  a  fact,  well  attested,  that  that 
very  thing  is  being  done.  But  it  cannot  bo 
done  by  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
methods  by  which  success  can  be  attained 
in  Florida.  I  have  at  times  remarked  that 
I  thought  a  man  without  any  experience 
would  succeed  better  in  this  State  than  an 
expert  gardener.  This  is  because  the  green¬ 
horn  will  know  that  he  is  ignorant,  and  will 
be  willing  to  be  instructed,  while  the  expert 
knows  better  than  the  Florida  gardener  and 
is  sure  to  blunder.  A.  I.  Root  described,  in 
“Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,”  the  success  at 
celery  growing  of  a  newcomer  in  this  State 
in  his  tirst  year.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
report  was  true,  for  he  is  a  man  in  whom 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence ;  the  result,  as 
he  reported  it,  was  simply  wonderful.  But 
this  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which  prove 
the  rule.  Probably  where  one  man  could  do 
this,  999  would  utterly  fail.  If  you  want 
to  garden  in  Florida  you  would  better  work 
at  least  a  year  for  some  one  who  is  success¬ 
ful  before  trying  it  for  yourself,  w.  c.  s. 

Switzerland,  Fla. 

Florida  is  all  right,  even  for  W.  C.  F., 
page  651.  Every  degree  of  workman  comes 
to  Florida  not  always  to  better  their  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  but  more  frequently  on  ac¬ 
count  of  health.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had 
a  man  working  for  me  on  Dong  Island  who, 
in  November  of  every  year,  went  to  Florida 
for  his  health.  He  worked  at  ordinary  labor 
at  Tampa.  Among  our  acquaintance  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  brings  wife  and  two  children 
and  acts  as  hotel  watchman,  a  jeweler  works 
for  a  liveryman,  a  carpenter  works  at  his 
trade.  In  this  place  a  peach  and  vegetable 
grower  from  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  interested 
in  oranges,  a  vineyardist  from  Niagara  Co. ; 
one  from  Chautauqua  Co.  and  a  peach 
grower  from  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. — all  have 
orange  groves.  An  experienced  vegetable 
grower  who  has  been  successful  cannot  help 
succeed  here.  lie  should  own  his  garden 
and  come  to  it  every  Winter.  A  fair  amount 
of  capital  is  a  necessity ;  $300  for  a  single 
man  and  upward  of  $500  for  a  family  of 
four  unless  all  are  willing  to  turn  in  and 
work  for  others  when  necessary.  Land  may 
be  rented  with  right  of  purchase,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  house,  but  we  have  known  of 
families  who  camped  in  tents.  There  is  not 
much  rain  from  September  to  June.  This 
makes  it  desirable  to  irrigate  or  select  nat¬ 
urally  moist  land  for  the  garden.  Sanford 
is  the  center  of  the  celery  industry ;  Lake¬ 
land  for  strawberries ;  Wauchula  for  beans, 
strawberries  and  tomatoes.  Buyers  arc  on 
the  ground  in  season  and  pay  cash  for  good 
stock.  September  and  October  are  the 
months  for  planting  in  Do  Soto  Co.  Beans 
at  Intervals  after  September  1 ;  strawberries 
between  September  20  and  November  1. 
Strawberries  ripen  from  December  20  to 
April ;  some  varieties  as  late  as  May.  The 
prospective  settler  cannot  be  guided  by 
everything  lie  hears  or  reads.  Everyone 
who  has  been  six  weeks  in  Florida  can  tell 
you  all  about  growing  oranges,  pineapples, 
strawberries  and  beans,  but  it  is  safer  to 
advise  only  with  some  neighbor  who  has 
succeeded.  The  failures  are  numerous,  but 
those  who  have  made  a  happy  choice  of 
land,  work  with  a  will  and  fertilize  judi¬ 
ciously,  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  e.  d.  p. 

Avon  Park,  Fla. 


WHAT  HELPED  THE  MELONS? 

I  bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of  Hoodoo 
melon  seed  and  planted  the  same.  But  they 
seem  to  suffer  from  the  same  trouble  as 
other  melons  do ;  the  melons  picked  from 
good  healthy  vines  gave  very  good  satis¬ 
faction  to  my  patrons.  I  am  going  to  soak 
ground  heavily  with  Bordeaux  on  about  100 
hills  next  year.  I  emptied  contents  of 
spray  pump  around  one  hill  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  same  withstood  wilt  and  blight 
trouble  much  longer  than  any  other  hill  of 
about  2,000,  although  something  else  may 
have  been  the  cause.  l.  p. 

Ohio. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  sediment  in 
the  pump  he  emptied  was  mostly  lime,  and 
that  the  lime  was  what  helped  the  vine. 
Lime  Is  a  mighty  good  thing  in  soil  many 
times,  and  I  suspect  it  was  that  instead  of 
the  copper  that  did  the  business. 

HEN  ST  FIELD. 

I  know  of  no  experiments  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  melon  wilt.  Possibly 
such  treatment  might  be  effective,  but  this 
could  be  determined  only  by  making  a  care¬ 
ful  experiment.  f.  c.  stewakt. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

My  experience  along  this  line  is  limited 
to  tomatoes  and  Rocky  Ford  muskmolons 
and  I  have  as  yet  to  succeed  in  keeping  the 
plague  in  check;  that  is  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  usually  spray  four  times  for  tomatoes, 
and  at  least  five  for  melons,  as  we  must 


have  the  very  best  for  Atlantic  City 
market.  I  never  tried  saturating  the 
ground  as  the  Ohio  reader  did,  but  am 
satisfied  that  a  judicious  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  the  foliage  will  somewhat  pro¬ 
long  the  season  and  better  fruit  and  more 
of  it  will  be  obtained,  but  the  old  disease 
will  appear  the  following  year  even  though 
the  grower  flood  his  whole  farm. 

New  Jersey.  john  casazza. 

I  have  never  directly  sprayed  the  ground 
around  melon  vines  to  prevent  wilt  or 
blight  troubles,  and  so  cannot  speak  from 
experience  on  the  point  which  you  raise. 
My  tentative  opinion  must  be  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  life  histories  of  the  agents 
of  these  two  troubles.  If  L.  F.  sprayed 
both  the  vines  and  the  ground  of  the  hill 
that  lived  so  long  compared  with  the 
others,  I  might  see  how  he  did  so  well 
if  the  others  were  unsprayed.  But  as  I 
understand  the  case  he  sprayed  all  of  the 
vines  and  on  this  particular  hill  he  used 
a  very  large  amount  of  Bordeaux  chiefly  on 
the  ground.  If  he  got  the  results  lie  claims 
under  the  latter  conditions,  it  leads  mo  to 
believe  that  his  trouble  was  the  bacterial 
wilt,  rather  than  the  blight  mildew.  How 
the  blight  mildew  passes  the  Winter  is 

not  known,  but  some  suppose,  based  on 
analogy  with  similar  forms,  by  a  Winter 
spore  stage.  This,  though  I  have  looked 
for  under  various  conditions  each  season,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find.  If  it  is 

produced  it  would  bo  carried  by  the  rubbish 
from  the  vines  into  the  soil,  and  melons 
on  this  soil  another  year  would  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  becoming  infested 

from  it.  Some  support  is  given  this  view 
by  an  experiment  of  a  Russian  investigator 
who  found  plants  grown  under  glass,  in 

soil  obtained  from  a  field  in  which  dis¬ 
eased  plants  had  recently  grown,  became 
diseased ;  while  others  similarly  grown  on 
new  soil  did  not.  My  experience,  however, 
has  been  that  under  field  conditions,  even 
if  the  vines  are  on  new  land  (and  sup¬ 
posedly  also  on  land  that  had  been  treated 
as  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent)  the 
disease  if  at  all  prevalent  elsewhere  will  be 
very  soon  carried  in,  by  insects  apparently. 

With  the  bacterial  wilt,  in  which  the 
bacteria  mechanically  clog  the  water-carry¬ 
ing  di^cts  and  thus  cut  off  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  it  is  believed  that  insects  are  largely 
responsible  for  inoculaling  the  plants  with 
these  bacteria,  while  eating  or  sucking  the 
tissues  for  food.  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  inoculation  took  place  largely 
from  insects  visiting  the  leaves.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  insects  attacking  the 
roots  are  chiefly  responsible.  The  past 
Summer  I  saw  some  cucumber  vines  that 
were  dying  with  what  looked  like  the  bac¬ 
terial  wilt,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  the 
bacteria  in  the  ducts  and  the  only  suspi¬ 
cious  cause  I  could  find  was  insect  injury 
to  the  roots.  Now  it  is  barely  possible  that 
the  vigorous  treatment  your  correspondent 
gave  the  soil  kept  away  the  soil  insects 
from  the  roots,  and  in  this  way  protected 
the  plants  from  their  injury  and  from  in¬ 
oculation  with  the  bacterial  wilt.  The 
fact  that  the  wilt  was  quite  bad,  especially 
on  not  fully  grown  vines,  this  year  in 
Connecticut  and  the  blight-mildew  was  not 
injurious  also  favors  this  view. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station.  g.  p.  Clinton. 


Killing  Cabbage  Worms. — You  ask  what 
to  do  to  protect  cabbage  from  worms  after 
it  has  commenced  to  head  and  is  not  safe 
to  use  Paris-green.  Dissolve  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpeter  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  sprinkle  or  spray  the  cabbage.  Repeat 
the  operation  whenever  a  fresh  crop  of 
worms  appears.  The  solution  kills  all  that 
it  touches,  and  is  harmless  so  far  as  using 
the  cabbage  is  concerned.  A  small  quantity 
of  py rethrum  mixed  with  air-slaked  lime 
and  dusted  on  with  a  tomato  can  with  a  per¬ 
forated  bottom  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
I  know  of  while  cabbage  is  small.  J.  c.  n. 

Blue  Mound,  Ill. 

Strawberry  Runner  Cutter. — The  Hope 
Farm  man  speaks  of  using  a  piece  of  steel 
on  a  stick  to  cut  the  runners  from  his 
strawberry  plants.  This  is  probably  much 
better  than  a  hoe  or  knife,  but  there  is  a 
still  better  tool  for  the  work.  More  than 
30  years  ago,  while  growing  strawberries 
for  market  in  Indiana,  I  read  in  some  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  an  illustrated  description  of 
a  tool  for  cutting  the  runners  from  straw¬ 
berry  plants  which  seemed  so  practical  that 
I  had  one  made  and  used  it  for  years  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  was  made  from  a 
thin  piece  of  steel;  an  old  wood  or  bucksaw 
blade  is  just  the  thing.  This  is  bent  into 
a  circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  riv¬ 
eted.  It  might  be  made  adjustable  to  dif¬ 
ferent.  sizes  by  punching  a  series  of  holes 
and  using  a  small  bolt  with  a  thumb  screw, 
but  mine  was  riveted  at  a  foot  and  proved 
satisfactory.  What  is  to  be  the  lower  edge 
should  be  sharpened  before  it  is  riveted, 
then  three  braces  are  riveted  to  the  upper 
edge  and  brought  together  in  the  middle  and 
welded  into  a  shank  which  is  then  put  into 
a  handle,  a  piece  of  an  old  fork  handle  or 
something  similar  of  suitable  length  to  suit 
the  height  of  the  person  who  is  to  handle 
it.  One  stroke  with  this  tool  will  cut  all 
the  runners  from  a  large  hill.  If  the  plants 
are  small  and  you  wish  to  cut  every  one 
it  may  be  necessary  to  strike  two  or  three 
times,  bringing  the  edge  of  the  tool  close 
to  the  plant  on  different  sides  at  each 
stroke.  We  grew  our  strawberries  wholly 
in  hills,  finding  that  the  ease  of  keeping 
them  clean  and  the  increased  size  of  the 
fruit  made  it  the  most  profitable. 

Switzerland,  Fla.  w.  O.  a. 


Carey’s 


CEMENT 


r  |  aO  CLAIM  roofing  durability  is  one  thing;  to  PROVE  it 
is  another.  Carey  claims  are  supported  by  the  'LIME- 
PROOF  testimony  of  bona  fide  users,  as  witness  the  following: 

“  Twenty-one  years  without  a  leak,  and  it 
looks  as  good  today  as  when  we  put  it  on.” 

That's  what  W.  E.  Baldwin ,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  wrote  last 
April,  and  he  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
of  Carey's  Roofing. 

Why  buy  an  inferior  roof,  bound  to  leak  in  a  year  or  so?  Why  not 
spend  a  trifle  more  for  a  roof  that,  with  Ims  trouble,  will  last  as  long 
as  the  building  stands?  Besides  Carey’s  Roofing  is  equally  adapted 
for  flat  or  steep  surfaces  and  may  bo  laid  OVER  old  leaky  roofs. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  Carey’s  special  process  Asphalt  Com¬ 
pound,  and  fire  resisting  cement,  with  best  woolen  felt  and  burlap 
as  a  binder  and  protector.  The  Carey  patent  lap  completely  covers 
nail  heads  forming  a  perfect,  permanent  and  neat  union  of  sheet 
to  sheet  and  roofing  to  roof-board. 

Write  the  manufacturer  diroct  for  FREE  sample,  descriptive 
booklet,  prices  and  nearest  distributing  warehouse.  Address 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

42  Wayne  Avenue,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Agricultural 

Lime 

Fresh  Burned — in  Bulk 
— ♦ — 

Hydrated 

Lime 

In  50  lb.  Paper  Sacks 

- 4 - 

Analysis : 

97.08  Lime 

.ill  Magnesia 
.4  7  Carbonic  Acid 
.56  Alumina  &  Iron 
1.58  Water  «fc  Undetermined 

100.  ()()«( 

- ♦ - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

- 4 - 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  "O’*.  It  tells  all  about  it. 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

SOS  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  K  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


The  cleanest- 
lightest,— and 
most  comfortable 

SLICKER 

at  the  same  time 
cheapest  in  the 
end  because  it 
wears  longest 

Everywhere 

Every  garmenl  quar- 
anleed  waterproof 
vCalalog  free 


A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  USA 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED  TOQQNTQ  CAN 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester ,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ” 

MADE  BV  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


The  Best  | 
Fencing 

for  farmers’ needs,  the  I 
most  satisfactory  and  sub- 1 
stantial— and  theebea pest,  are  I 

FliOST  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
KNOCKED  HOWS  and  WOVEN  | 
W1IIR  FEMURS.  Catalogue  free. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT, 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  1»  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  wring  a  til  thy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pall  of  dirty  water  and 
lnhnlo  the  offensive  fumes. 
Everyone  expresses  their  <ie- 

_ light  with  the  “Kelianee.’.' 

r?  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 


LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  and  better 
cidor  from  less  apples,  and 
is  a  bigger  money  maker 
than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  25  to  400  barrels 
per  day.  Also  Steam 
Evaporators,  A  p- 
plo  Butter  Cook¬ 
ers,  Engine*, 

Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  otc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Made 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

Dept.  o7  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
or  Room  124  U 
t  39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


One  Man  Alone 

Suilds  Fence  TTsirLg 

"0  M  "  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
efficient  in  operation,  and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  bo 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
“  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $3.00  with 
order.  Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

O-M  ”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Penna, 


Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
'Big  Wire”  Fence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
as  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Uouble  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
heavily  galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
anything  and  to  last,  Note  the 
crimped  tie  at  crossings.  Send  foe 
sample  today  to. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian.  Mich, 


This 

Size 


No.  9 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
anil  art.  For  lawns, 
ch  u  relies,  cemeteries 
Semi  for  P  U  E  E 
CATALOG.  Addiosa 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 
Box 700  Decatur.Iuil 
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Ruralisms 


New  Cokeless  Tomato. — The  Liv¬ 
ingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
introduced  a  number  of  successful  com¬ 
mercial  tomatoes,  including  the  exten¬ 
sively  grown  main-crop  varieties,  Stone 
and  Beauty.  This  season  they  put  oil 
the  market  a  new  “Coreless”  variety  that 
in  view  of  their  previous  success  as  to¬ 
mato  introducers,  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tensively  tested.  The  plants  are  good 
growers  and  quite  productive  under 
Rural  Grounds  conditions.  The  tomatoes 
average  in  size  and  form  about  as  shown 
in  Figs.  343  and  34r>,  page  731.  The  skin 
is  crimson,  rather  than  scarlet,  in  olor, 
and  with  us  quite  liable  to  crack  about 
the  stem.  The  usual  hollow  or  depression 
about  the  stem  has  been  so  greatly  re¬ 
duced  that  it  does  not  cause  waste 
when  the  tomatoes  are  prepared  for  slic¬ 
ing  or  cooking.  The  flavor  is  very  good, 
the  flesh  solid  and  free  from  inedible 
white  or  green  core.  It  is  desirable  for 
home  use,  and  if  the  tendency  to  crack 
could  be  overcome  would  doubtless  be 
useful  for  market. 

Disappearance  of  Scale. — The  out¬ 
look  for  control  of  San  Jose  scale  is 
now  brighter  than  at  any  time  since  the 
coming  of  the  pest.  Not  only  are 
well  sprayed  trees  and  orchards  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  living  scales,  but  many 
untreated  trees  that  were  regarded  as 
infested  beyond  redemption  appear  to 
have  shaken  off  the  parasite,  and  are 
growing  and  bearing  scale-free  fruit, 
with  something  of  their  former  vigor. 
It  has  been  an  easy  season  for  scale 
killers  to  maintain  their  reputation.  All 
forms  alike  are  reported  as  successful. 
Lime-sulphur,  soluble  oils,  soap  prepara¬ 
tions  and  domestic  applications  appear  to 
have  routed  the  pest,  and  where  nothing 
has  been  done,  scales  are  far  from  plen¬ 
tiful.  This  is  a  very  comfortable  con¬ 
dition,  if  general,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  the  present  reduc¬ 
tion  of  vitality  of  the  pest  may  not  be 
lasting.  The  Rural  Grounds  now  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  free  from  scale  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  but  we  feel  that  vigi¬ 
lance  is  needed  that  it  does  not  again 
make  headway.  It  has  been  a  long  fight, 
excessively  discouraging  until  the  soluble 
oils  came  to  the  rescue  three  years  ago. 
The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial 
of  these  handy  preparations,  and  re¬ 
peated  use  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
victory.  As  about  all  scale  insecticides 
show  good  results  this  year,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  natural  conditions  are  for  the 
time  unfavorable  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  pest.  The  cautious  grower,  while 
thankful  for  the  let-up,  is  not  likely  to 
take  chances,  and  will  use  his  favorite 
application  wherever  there  apoears  to  be 
the  slightest  need  of  it.  The  very  thor¬ 
ough  and  general  use  of  scale-killing 
washes  early  in  the  season  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  the  present  scarcity 
of  live  scale,  were  it  not  for  the  many 
instances  of  their  disappearance  from 
infested  trees  that  were  not  treated  at 
all.  One  must  conclude  that  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  now  less  favorable, 
or  that  some  energetic  scale  parasite  has 
appeared  in  sufficient  numbers.  The 
hopeful  outlook  is  quite  certain  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  planting  of  tree  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  peaches,  as  orchards  of  the  latter, 
now  in  good  condition,  are  yielding  fair 
returns,  notwithstanding  the  unusual 
competition  from  the  South.  It  is  re¬ 
called  that  the  pernicious  Chinese  scale 
ceased  to  be  a  serious  annoyance  at  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  20  years  after  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  there,  and  it  is  natural  to  hope  that 
its  violently  destructive  cycle  may  not 
last  much  longer  here  in  the  East, 
though  it  is  likely  it  will  always  be  with 
us.  It  is  rather  more  than  15  years 
since  it  was  first  brought  to  New  Jersey, 
and  it  may  be  that  natural  enemies  have 
overtaken  it,  or  new  ones  have  devel¬ 
oped  that  will  hereafter  hold  it  in  check. 

Asparagus  Rust. — Comfort  is  taken 
in  the  lessened  virulence  of  Asparagus 
blight.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the 
disease  has  demanded  special  attention. 
While  present  in  most  plantings,  it  comes 
so  late  and  does  so  little  apparent  dam¬ 
age  that  no  consideration  is  given  it  be¬ 
yond  the  selection  of  the  more  resistant 
varieties  for  new  plantings.  In  its  de¬ 
structive  days  it  wiped  out  many  old 
and  run-down  asparagus  fields — to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  their  owners — and  pro¬ 
moted  more  profitable  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  than  those  in  use  before  its  advent. 
Resistant  varieties,  a  shorter  cutting  sea- 
6011  and  intensive  culture  go  far  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  present  satisfactory  condition 
of  rust  control,  but  it  is  also  believed 
the  disease  organism  is  much  weakened 
by  attacks  of  fungus  parasites  that  prey 
on  it  in  its  younger  stages  of  growth. 

Melon  Blight  received  a  solar-plexus 
blow  this  year  from  the  Colorado-like 


weather  that  prevailed  in  early  Summer. 
For  seven  weeks  following  the  end  of 
May  there  was  fervent  heat,  brilliant 
sunshine  and  only  occasional  trifling 
rains.  The  melons  that  are  yearly 
planted  with  dogged  persistency,  only  to 
yield  to  blight  before  maturing,  throve 
in  old-time  manner  and  ripened  p-ood 
crops  of  the  most  luscious  fruits  New 
Jersey  has  produced  for  many  a  long 
year.  Colorado,  Arizona  and  California 
melons,  as  we  get  them  here,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  our  home  product 
when  we  grow  it  “right.”  The  southern 
melons,  though  in  vast  quantity,  were 
unsalable  in  competition  with  the  home 
output.  There  are  many  good  melon  va¬ 
rieties,  but  blight- free  Jersey-grown 
Early  Hackensack  cantaloupes  or  Sweet¬ 
heart  watermelons  are  hard  to  beat.  No 
shipped-in  melons  could  be  sold  while 
the  home-grown  ones  were  to  be  had. 
The  blight  came  toward  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  usual, 
and  slowly  spread,  killing  the  foliage  and 
spoiling  the  quality  of  the  later  fruits 
in  the  usual  manner.  But  we  had  at 
least  half  a  crop,  and  of  the  highest 
quality  before  the  pest  appeared.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  freely  applied  Bordeaux  Mixture 
during  the  growth  of  the  vines  harvested 
more  good  melons,  as  the  foliage 
browned  less  rapidly,  but  even  the  non¬ 
sprayers  got  satisfaction  from  their 
plantings.  “It  is  all  in  the  weather,”  is 
the  general  conclusion,  but  aside  from 
intelligent  culture  and  fertilization,  it 
appears  that  the  early  planting  of  quick 
maturing  varieties  and  the  use  of  seed 
from  fruits  that  have  ripened  before  the 
first  appearance  of  blight  are  large  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  between  moderate 
success  and  complete  failure.  Hacken¬ 
sack  cantaloupe  is  as  good  or  better 
than  Early  Hackensack,  but  the  10  days 
advantage  in  ripening  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  perfect  fruit  and  a 
tasteless,  blight-stricken  one. 

Will  the  Blight  Lessen? — It  may 
be  that  the  melon  blight  organism  has 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  virulence,  and 
that  in  favorable  seasons,  with  good 
early  varieties  and  extra  care,  we  can 
anticipate  moderate  results,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  form  in  opinion  about  th  2  matter. 
We  can  only  feel  our  way,  using  the  few 
shreds  of  accurate  information  that  have 
been  gleaned.  The  disease  has  spread 
about  everywhere  that  melons  have  been 
grown,  and  proves  without  exception  a 
formidable  obstacle.  We  no  longer  get 
reliably  good  fruits  from  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  because  the  blight  prevails,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  ideal  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Marketmen  say  the  Colorado 
growers  are  careless,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  melons  of  the  highest  quality 
would  still  be  produced  there  if  human 
perseverance  could  do  it.  The  new  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Arizona  and  California  are  in¬ 
fected  almost  as  soon  as  exploited,  and 
the  same  story  of  complete  or  partial 
failure  comes  in  due  rotation  from  each 
locality.  Prof.  Blinn,  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station,  is  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  breeding  blight-resisting 
varieties,  and  with  quite  encouraging  re¬ 
sults,  as  far  as  that  feature  goes,  but 
he  finds  that  flavor  falls  off  as  blight- 
resistance  increases.  Here’s  hoping  that 
he  combines  the  two  all-important  quali¬ 
ties  in  one  perfect  melon  !  w.  V.  F. 


Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

C.  A.  P.j  Worcester ,  Mass. — What  about 
the  value  of  sulphur  to  prevent  scab  in  po¬ 
tatoes?  I  tried  it  and  got  the  scab.  The 
seed,  clean  and  pure,  was  soaked  in  forinal- 
dehyde,  but  I  used  Thomas  phosphate,  not 
having  any  other. 

Ans. — The  Thomas  phosphate  con¬ 
tains  50  per  cent  of  lime.  This  probably 
is  responsible  for  the  scab,  which  is  a 
skin  disease  caused  by  a  germ.  This 
germ  may  be  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil. 
Where  lime  is  used  the  scab  is  much 
worse,  because  an  alkaline  soil  is  favor¬ 
able  to  its  growth.  Even  if  you  soak 
the  seed  there  may  be  scab  on  the  pota¬ 
toes  if  the  germs  are  in  the  soil.  We 
use  powdered  sulphur  on  the  seed.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
soaking,  but  it  helps  keep  the  seed  pieces 
from  rotting  in  the  soil,  and  where  you 
use  enough  of  it  will  check  the  spread 
of  scab  underground. 


Don’t  Save  at  the  Spigot 
While  Wasting  at  the  Bung 


The  cost  of  good  paint  is  far  cheaper  than  the  cost 
of  wear  and  tear  on  farm  machinery  and  tools. 

A  wagon  should  be  painted  for  two  reasons — it 
looks  better  and  it  lasts  much  longer. 

No  one  can  paint  as  cheaply  as  the  farmer. 

To  make  painting  a  good  investment  you  must 
have  not  only  good  paint,  but  the  right  paint. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  THE  FARM 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  free  to  farmers  telling  how,  when  and  what 
to  paint;  the  right  paint  for  each  purpose,  how  much  to  use,  where  to 
get  it  and  the  folly  of  using  cheap  paint.  It  will  save  money  now 
wasted  and  lost  by  reason  of  houses,  barns,  out-buildings,  implements 
and  wagons  suffering  for  lack  of  paint.  Send  for  this  book  today.  Read 
it,  then  act  on  it.  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  the 
best  paints  for  the  farmer’s  purpose  because  they  are  right  for  every 
surface  to  be  covered,  house,  barn,  shed,  buggy,  fence,  etc. 


Thf.  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (because  best)  PAINT  4  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FUMA 


II  55  km*  Prairie  Dogs, 
“  "  “  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  I nsects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Kwith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

OnrNo.O  Upright  Press 
for  only  6175  is  the 
greatest  bargain  in  Hay 
Presses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
Beason.  If  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  money  rel'iuided. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


68  TONS  BALED^ 


IN  tO  HOURS 
the  COLUMBIA 

DID  IT 


Will  maintain 
that  record  day 
after  day  with 
competent  help. 
Simple,  strong, 

,  extremely  light 
running. 
Gasoline  or 
horse  power 

ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

I  Box  80 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich* 


The  Dain 

MAKES 


Pull 
Power 
NEAT 


Hay  Press 


SMOOTH  SQUARE-ENDED  BALES 


Our  rocker  tucker  (nothing  like  iton  anyother  Press) 
folds  every  feed  so  that  Dain  made  bales  pack  close 
in  cars.  The  Pull  Power  feature  saves  Time,  Work, 
Money,  increases  capacity.  The  Dain  Press  is  simp¬ 
lest,  Strongest  Hay  Press  made.  No  complicated 
toggle  joints  to  wear  and  make  trouble.  No  bungle- 
some  Pitman  for  team  to  steir  over.  N  o  waste  power 
and  rebound  like  a  pile  driver.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  it  turns  out  most  perfect  bales,  is  lightest 
running,  fastest  baling  Press  made.  Our  P’ree  Rook 
proves  its  superiority— send  for  it  today 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

802  Vine  Street  _ ^  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


WE  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

HOW  IT  CAN  BE  KILLED  WITH  AN 

Oil  Solution  Costing;  No  More  Than  Lime  Sulphur 

Large  fruit  growers  have  reported  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  our  material  that 
there’s  uo  comparison.  No  connection  with  any  trust.  Write  to-day. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


OUR  PRODUCTS  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  ON  MERIT  FOR  25  YEARS 

F.  G.  STREET  &  COMPANY,  26  RAILROAD  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


“SCALECIDE 


99  Fall  Spraying 


is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  STotSi o  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREK  Sample. 

B.  C3r.  Pratt  Company,  JVEfs.  Ctncmists,  50  Church  Street,  UNTcxTtr  Yorlx.  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


One-Horse  Farming. — It  is  doubtful 
if  the  large  farmers  will  be  interested  in 
this  question,  yet  I  know  how  much  it 
means  to  the  woman  who  asks  it : 

Is  (here  space  enough  to  attach  the 
“Wonder”  plow  trucks  to  the  beam  of  the 
diamond-tooth  weeder?  I  have  the  trucks 
but  not  tbe  weeder,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
purchase  a  tool  of  the  weeder  kind  unless 
I  can  use  the  trucks  on  it.  I  desire  a 
scratching  kind  of  a  weeder  that  will  be 
steady  and  go  straight  while  I  lead  my 
horse  by  the  bridle.  I  successfully  at¬ 
tached  .  them  to  an  Acme  and  it  was  a 
success  in  keeping  the  cultivator  steady  and 
I  could  cultivate  alone.  With  the  right 
kind  of  a  horse  anyone  can,  but  not  with 
my  horse,  which  is  hard-bitted  and  also 
thinks  she  knows  it  all.  I  plowed  three 
acres  alone  this  Spring  with  a  one-horse 
plow  and  the  trucks.  It  was  corn  stubble 
land  and  was  the  first  time  I  ever  did  this 
work,  and  it  was  a  good  job,  too.  I  desire 
a  fine-tooth  weeder  to  use  in  seeding  in 
corn  and  one  that  I  can  attach  to  the 
trucks,  lead  my  horse  and  have  the  tool 
tend  to  business  in  a  straight  line  and 
not  vary  and  spoil  the  crop.  It  worked 
well  on  the  Acme  cultivator,  but  I  want  a 
spike-toofli  also,  if  I  can  use  it  alone. 
My  mother  and  I  are  on  a  100-acre  farm, 
and  the  help  question  is  a  serious  one 
for  us.  Tbe  wages  are  such  that  it  would 
take  the  roof  from  over  our  heads  to  hire, 
and  the  quality  of  work  they  do  is  of  the 
poorest  kind  in  every  respect.  c.  t.  m. 

I  presume  you  mean  the  tool  which 
we  call  the  diamond-tooth  cultivator.  It 
is  shaped  like  other  cultivators,  with  a 
wooden  frame  and  fine  spike  teeth,  flat¬ 
tened  out  at  the  end  in  diamond  shape. 
In  order  to  fit  the  plow  trucks  to  it  you 
would  have  to  bolt  on  a  piece  of  joist 
in  front.  With  this  I  think  the  trucks 
would  steady  the  cultivator  so  it  would 
run  quite  straight.  When  seeding  in 
corn,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
follow  with  a  hoe  or  iron  rake  and 
work  the  seed  in  around  the  hills.  The 
plow  trucks  will  steady  the  cultivator, 
though  it  will  dodge  more  or  less  from 
side  to  side  if  the  handles  are  not  held 
securely.  While  the  large  farmers  are 
calling  for  gasoline  plowing  outfits,  hay 
loaders  and  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  you  will  see  that  the  one-horse 
farmers  need  help  too.  What  a  pity 
that  horse  is  like  some  men  when  it 
comes  to  doing  useful  work! 

Big  Stories. — Now  that  the  yarn 
about  the  “Alaska”  wheat  has  been  ex¬ 
ploded  people  are  asking  what  basis 
Abraham  Adams  had  for  claiming  200 
bushels  per  acre.  As  I  understand  it  he 
grew  one-eighth  of  an  acre  under  very 
high  culture,  multiplied  the  yield  by 
eight  and  called  it  an  “average.”  As 
everyone  knows,  you  can  get  an  enor¬ 
mous  yield  by  planting  single  grains  of 
wheat  a  few  inches  apart  each  way  in 
rich  soil  and  giving  garden  culture. 
That  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  Adams’s 
claim.  Under  farm  conditions  he  gets 
about  25  bushels  of  inferior  wheat.  We 
all  know  that  heavy  crops  can  be  grown 
on  small  areas  if  all  the  conditions  are 
right.  My  boys  this  season  each  took 
small  pieces  of  land  and  grew  potatoes. 
This  is  the  way  they  raise  their  spend¬ 
ing  money.  These  potato  patches  have 
had  good  care  and  are  now  giving 
at  the  rate  of  $200  or  more  per  acre. 
I  cannot  duplicate  that  yield  on  large 
areas  with  potatoes.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  four-year-old  Carman  peach 
trees  which  gave  this  year  $5  worth  of 
peaches.  There  are  175  of  these  trees 
to  the  acre,  but  we  have  not  come  any¬ 
where  near  this  yield  for  all.  I  have  a 
new  kind  of  corn  that  I  think  well  of. 
If  I  wanted  to  play  the  Abraham 
Adams  game  I  should  pick  out  the  fin¬ 
est  hill  and  weigh  the  ears.  Some  of 
them  will  run  two  pounds  to  the  hill ! 
Then  I  would  figure  about  this  way : 
The  hill  occupies  one  square  foot — - 
there  are  43,560  square  feet  on  an  acre, 
therefore  the  yield  is  87,120  pounds,  or 
over  1,200  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  In  reporting  this  yield  to  the 
magazines  and  daily  papers  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I 
weighed  the  green  ears,  or  that  there 
must  be  open  space  around  each  hill. 
The  literary  gentlemen  who  purpose  to 
tell  farmers  what  to  do  would  not  care 
for  such  details.  Or  I  might  tell  an¬ 
other.  I  have  one  five-year-old  Ben 
Davis  apple  tree  with  about  a  bushel  of 
fine  apples  on  it.  These  trees  are  in 
sod.  Each  year  we  have  taken  about 
a  ton  to  the  acre  of  hay  from  the  land. 
The  balance  of  the  hay  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  weeds  and  trash  have  been 
piled  around  the  trees.  The  land  on 
which  these  trees  grow  is  assessed  at 
$40.  There  are  about  40  apple  trees  and 
35  peach  trees  on  an  acre.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  on  the  basis  of  this  one  Ben  Davis 
tree  I  came  out  and  made  the  following 


claim.  During  the  past  five  years  an 
acre  of  land  has  given  five  tons  of  hay, 
worth  $100.  The  cost  of  caring  for  one 
tree,  including  its  original  price,  is  about 
40  cents,  or  $16  for  the  acre.  One  tree 
gives  90  cents’  worth  of  fruit,  which 
means  $36  per  acre,  and  one  three-year- 
old  peach  tree  has  given  75  cents’  worth 
of  peaches  or  $26.25  per  acre.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  the  following  “conserva¬ 
tive”  statement : 


Original  cost  of  land . $40.00 

Expenses  5  years  apple  . . . 16.00 

Expenses  3  years  peach  .  8.00 

Total  . $64.90 

Income  from  hay,  5  years . $.100.00 

Income  from  apples  .  36.00 

Income  from  peaches  .  26.25 

Total  . $162.25 


Now  this  is  based  largely  on  the  be¬ 
havior  of  one  tree,  but  it  has  more  solid 
foundation  of  fact  than  hundreds  of 
schemes  in  which  honest  people  are 
asked  to  invest.  When  used  in  this 
way  these  so-called  “big  stories”  are  a 
perfect  financial  curse.  People  who 
ought  to  know  better  actually  believe 
them  and  put  up  their  hand-earned 
money  to  buy  shares  based  on  “what 
may  be”  or  “at  the  rate  of.” 

Suppose  I  came  out  with  these  figures 
and  offered  to  sell  shares  in  a  com¬ 
pany  capitalized  at  $75,000  to  buy  200 
acres  of  cheap  land  and  go  to  raising 
apples.  My  one  Ben  Davis  tree  would 
give  me  a  stronger  claim  on  the  truth 
than  is  found  in  many  a  scheme  in 
which  people  invest  their  savings.  Day 
after  day  we  are  asked  if  such  plans 
arc  safe.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
people  will  send  their  money  away  to 
strangers  when  the  home  farm  will  pay 
twice  the  interest  and  be  safe. 

Actual  Yields. — But  of  course  the 
literary  gentlemen  and  others  who 
would  like’  to  settle  our  future  for  us 
will  argue  like  this:  If  you  have  one 
fine  hill  of  corn,  one  fine  apple  tree  or  a 
fine  patch  of  potatoes,  or  if  one  straw¬ 
berry  plant  will  give  a  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries,  why  don’t  you  make  an  acre  do 
the  same  thing?  These  people  see  10,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes  or  a  1,000  watches 
or  5,000  chairs  turned  out  of  a  factory 
so  nearly  alike  that  onlv  an  expert 
can  tell  them  apart.  Whv  then,  they 
ask,  cannot  a  farmer  have  every  hill 
of  corn  or  potato  just  as  good  as  the 
“best?” 

They  deal  with  dead  things  while 
we  handle  the  living.  Bug,  blight, 
drought,  flood,  all  take  a  crack  at  a 
farmer's  crops.  Without  question  some 
seeds  or  trees  are  stronger  than  others, 
and  some  little  spot  of  soil  or  some 
extra  fertilizer  jumps  them  along.  That 
apple  tree  I  spoke  of  was  probably 
driven  to  early  bearing  by  the  scale. 
It  was  so  badly  stung  that  it  stopped 
growing  last  year,  and  seemed  to  make 
one  strong  effort  to  mature  a  crop  of 
fruit  buds  and  then  die.  We  killed  the 
scale  and  started  the  tree  into  new 
life,  so  that  it  produced  its  crop.  It 
may  die  now  after  all,  but  I  think  not. 
When  a  man  starts  out  to  see  why  he 
cannot  make  his  crops  uniformly  good 
he  learns  more  about  the  soil  than  he 
ever  knew  before. 

A  young  man  told  me  the  other  day 
how  he  grew  this  year  10,000  ears  of 
sweet  corn  to  the  acre  and  sold  them  at 
$1.50  per  hundred.  In  his  section  there 
was  the  worst  drought  ever  known  for 
years.  His  soil  was  all  tile-drained  and 
he  found  that  drainage  was  as  useful 
in  drought  as  in  flood.  This  man  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  he  denied  himself 
and  his  family  in  order  that  he  might 
under-drain  the  entire  farm.  He  has 
tile  now  even  around  the  chicken 
houses.  Now  he  has  control  of  the  sea¬ 
son  so  far  as  moisture  goes.  His  soil 
is  more  uniform,  because  there  are  no 
little  damp  spots _  all  over  it.  He  can 
work'  it  earlier  in  Spring,  and  there 
are  better  returns  for  the  manure  or 
fertilizer  lie  puts  into  it.  The  result  is 
a  more  uniform  growth  all  over  the 
farm.  This  man  has  made  me  a  great¬ 
er  convert  than  ever  to  drainage! 

h.  w.  c. 


Big  Pay  ia  CM  Service 


Tbe  pay  is  good,  the  work  congenial,  and  promo¬ 
tion  rapid  in  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service.  It  yon  are  an 
American  man  or  woman  over  18  yon  are  eligible 
for  any  government  position  if  you  pass  the  Civil 
8ervice  Examination.  To  learn  how  yon  can  quality 
in  your  spare  time ,  write  for  our  free  I.  C.  8.  booklet. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

Box  1158  .  Scranton,  Pa. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it*  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

ralso  water  to  an y  height,  In  any 
Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  auggeutious.  Do- 
soriboa  ami  illustrates  Rife  and  Poster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  Wo  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broidvay.  Hew  York  Cits 


RUBEROID 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

PREPARED 


ROOFING 


—the  standard  for  over  sixteen  years. 

Some  folks  have  an  idea  that  all  ready-to-lay  roofing  is 
Ituberoid,  but  they  make  a  great  mistake. 

There  is  only  ONE  Ruberoid  Roofing.  Each  roll  bears  the 
Ruberoid  label,  and  the  word  "RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  the 
under  side  of  the  roofing  every  four  feet. 

Ruberoid  is  the  most  durable  prepared  roofing  known.  Roofs 
laid  sixteen  years  ago  are  still  in  good  condition.  No  other  ready- 
to-lay  roofing  can  equal  this  record,  as  none  has  been  on  the 
market  so  long. 

Water-Proof,  Weather-Proof, 
Fire-Resisting. 

Its  wearing  qualities  have  made  i  t  famous.  Wears  longer  and 
costs  less  than  metal  or  shingles.  Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 

Will  not  rot,  melt,  crack  or  rust,  as  it  contains  no  tar,  rubber 
or  paper. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet  No.  83 . 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans. 


STAR 


LITTER  &  FEED  CARRIERS 


Save  Half  the 
Stable  Work 

Our  new  malleable  iron  Star  Carrier  is  going 
into  hundreds  of  stables  and  barns. 

^Better  Than  a  Hired  Man” 

it  runs  on  cable  or  rigid  track,  with  auto¬ 
matic  dump  and  return.  We  want  to  show 
you  what  a  world  of  labor  and  time  it  saves. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  barn  plan,  we  will  draw 
plan  to  scale,  and  submit  free  estimate,  and 
will  also  send  you  complete  catalogue,  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Star  Outfit  is  in  every  way  the  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 


HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  <&  CO.,  55  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ALL. 


Sanitary  Stablings,  Cow  Comfort 

Clean  Cows  % 

set  R 

I 


These  things  witli  safe  fastening,  and  perfect 
convenience  in  feeding,  watering,  cleaning 
and  milking,  make  our 

Sanitary  Stalls  and 
Rotary  Adjustable 
Stanchions 


weights 
for  raising 
nmugers.  A  line  of 
15  to  SO  mangers  can  be 
instantly  raised  over  cows’ 
beads  for  cleaning  and  watering. 
Concrete  floor  trough  forms  bottom  of 


the  most  up-to-date  and  practical  cow 
stablings  in  the  world. 

The  Adjustable  Stanchions  are  of 
an  entirely  new  type  and  have  no 
equal..  The  only  stanchions  which 
enable  you  to  line  cows  up  on  the  gutter  per¬ 
fectly.  They  adjust  six  inches  either  forward 
L  ,  .  or  back  for  cows  of  different  lengths.  They 

are  steel,  ■wood-lined,  chain  hanging  and  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement  of  cows,  standing  or 
lying  down.  The  Mangers  (furnished  any  length)  are  strong  sheet  steel,  reinforced  by  angle  iron  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  easy  cleaning  and  indoor  watering.  Trough  in  cement  floor  forms  bottom.  Counter  weights  raise 
mangers  over  cows’  heads  for  cleaning  trough  and  turning  in  water— the  ideal  arrangement  for  cleanliness 
and  convenience.  Stall  Partitions  are  ljt-lnch  steel  pipes.  No  overhead  bracing.  Room  for  all  attentions, 
cows  turn  easily,  easily  kept  clean.  The  whole  is  the  most  open,  neatest,  cleanest,  most  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cow  stabling  arrangement  ever  perfected,  bar  none,  write  for  free  book  of  particulars.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  on  Ideal  cow  stabling.  Wo  make  live  styles  of  stanchions,  steel  and  wood  stalls,  and  full 
line  of  dairy  supplies.  Address 

The  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,  130Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


vouow 
LTTTVLVL 

CARRIED 


No  More  Wheelbarrows 

Simply  till  up  n  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

inside  of  the  barn  ami  give  it  a  shove.  No 
^matter  how  heavy  the  load  it  runs  along 
r  ’smoothly  over  the  wire  or  track,  over 
switches  and  around  curves  if  necessary,  and 


r  dumps  itself  any  place  in  the  yard  you  desire,  and  re- 

,  turns  automatically.  No  necessity  of  having  a  manure  pile  near 
the  door,  always  in  the  road.  The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  is 
made  of  heavy  steel;  the  water-tight  box  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  Can  be  used  for  carrying  anything  that  needs  carrying 
around  the  barn.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  labor  saver  on 
the  up-to-date  farm.  Prices— low  enough  for  one  to  be  on 
every  farm.  Valuable  Manure  Book  and  catalogue  Free. 
Also  full  lino  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Slings,  Forks,  Stackers, 
Rickers  and  Flexible  Door  Hangers. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  601  Broadway. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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*'  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  are  51  members  of  the  New  York  State  Sen¬ 
ate.  Of  the  present  Senate  one  member  claims  to  be 
a  farmer.  Two  others  confess  that  they  are  half  farm¬ 
ers — that  is,  make  their  living  in  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion.  Out  of  149  members  of  the  Assembly  eight 
men  actually  have  the  courage  to  say  they  are  farmers, 
while  six  more  admit  they  are  half  farmers!  What  a 
glorious  showing  for  agriculture!  Wait  till  we  have 
that  primary  election  law,  and  see  the  farm  crop  out 
in  the  Legislature! 

* 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  oleo 
men  have  given  up  their  struggle  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  colored  oleo  in  direct  competition  with  butter. 
They  are  still  working  quietly,  and  the  moment  they 
can  see  the  least  chance  of  repealing  the  present  law 
they  will  attempt  to  force  such  repeal  through  Con¬ 
gress.  To  hear  them  talk  they  have  a  love  for  the 
poor  working  people  beside  which  the  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan  would  seem  like  a  candle  dip  to  an  elec¬ 
tric  light.  They  are  not  anxious  to  give  the  work¬ 
man  cheap  ‘food — they  want  to  sell  12-cent  oleo  at  the 
price  of  30-cent  butter. 

* 

Recently  we  printed  an  article  from  a  man  who 
mentioned  a  chance  for  a  young  farmer.  Now  he 
writes : 

I  have  been  deluged  with  replies,  and  the  wide  territory 
from  which  these  answers  have  come  has  been  most  sur¬ 
prising.  I  have  heard  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  East, 
British  Columbia  in  the  West,  Alabama  in  the  South  and 
Dakota  in  the  North,  and  most  of  the  intervening  States 
and  Territories.  Instead  of  Rural  New-Yorker  you  ap¬ 
parently  ought  to  call  your  paper  the  Rural  North 
American. 

The  suggested  name  would  not  cover  all  our  terri¬ 
tory,  for  the  paper  is  sent  to  practically  every  civilized 
country.  We  believe  it  can  he  easily  demonstrated 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the  widest  circulation  of  any 
farm  paper  in  the  world. 

* 

All  over  the  Eastern  States  there  is  a  revival  in  the 
use  of  lime.  We  were  long  taught  that  the  three 
essential  elements  of  plant  food  are  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Now  we  are  to  make  the  trio 
into  a  quartette,  and  find  that  on  many  soils  lime  is 
just  as  much  needed  as  the  others.  We  believe  there 
are  many  sections  where  chemical  fertilizers  and  even 
manure  do  not  give  the  results  they  ought  to  because 
the  soil  is  sour.  The  plant  food  is  there  but  the  soil 
does  not  give  it  up.  A  dressing  of  lime  will  often 
give  great  results  on  such  soil,  not  because  it  feeds 
the  crop,  hut  because  it  gives  the  soil  a  chance.  “Lime 
and  cow  peas”  have  built  up  that  Pennsylvania  farm 
where  the  crops  burst  the  barn  and  the  family  over¬ 
flow  the  house ! 

* 

“Oregon  Winter  vetch”  seems  to  be  a  good  com¬ 
panion  for  “Alaska”  wheat.  Many  southern  readers 
have  received  circulars  from  the  “Square  Deal  Farms” 
offering  this  vetch  for  sale  and  telling  extravagant 
stories  about  it.  It  is  claimed,  for  instance,  that  one 
man  raised  1,800  pounds  of  dry  hay  on  one-sixth  of  an 
acre.  This  is  so  skillfully  worded  that  many  readers 
actually  believe  that  this  vetch  will  give  over  five  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  on  poor  soil.  Some  men  take  this 
bait  at  once — others  regards  it  as  too  “fishy,”  and  hunt 
for  the  facts  before  investigating.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  this  “Oregon”  vetch  and  the  common  varieties. 
It  looks  like  another  scheme  to  get  an  extraordinary 
price  for  an  ordinary  article. 


Cross  two  more  names  out  of  that  black  list  of  New 
York  Senators!  S.  Percy  Hooker  was  not  renomi¬ 
nated,  and  Owen  Cassidy  was  “turned  down.”  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Cassidy  was  advised  by  “John 
and  I”  to  vote  against  those  anti-gambling  bills.  Some¬ 
one  slipped  a  “not”  into  the  telegram.  Now  both 
“John  and  I”  have  seen  a  great  light,  and  they  were 
forced  by  public  sentiment  to  put  a  “not”  in  Mr. 
Cassidy’s  demand  for  renomination.  The  outcome  of 
this  fight  against  Mr.  Cassidy  is  the  most  encouraging 
political  sign  New  York  has  seen  in  years,  because 
the  plain  voters  have  whipped  the  bosses  into  line. 
Before  Gideon  of  old  would  make  what  seemed  to 
him  a  hopeless  fight  against  the  Midianites  he  called 
for  a  “sign.”  He  got  several  which  convinced  -.hint 
that  a  greater  than  earthly  power  was  to  sustain  him. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  have  now  had  enough  of 
“signs”  to  show  them  that  they  need  no  longer  fear 
the  political  Midianites  who  have  so  long  reaped  what 
the  people  sow. 

* 

There  is  a  merry  war  of  words  in  Ohio  over  that 
fertilizer  mix-up.  The  Smith  Company  denounce  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  say  they  have  it  tied 
up  hand  and  foot.  They  say  they  can  prove  favorit¬ 
ism  and  fraud  and  actually  claim  they  are  acting  in 
the  interests  of  Ohio  farmers !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  Board  promises  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  to 
the  Smith  Company  when  it  once  gets  them  into 
court.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Smith  Company  is  sim¬ 
ply  playing  for  time  in  order  to  make  its  collections 
for  fertilizers  before  the  official  figures  are  printed. 
We  do  not  intend  that  the  real  point  at  issue  shall 
he  lost  in  this  scuffle.  That  point  is  whether  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  sold  by  the  Smith  Company  were  actually  in¬ 
ferior  at  the  time  the  State  Board  made  its  analyses. 
They  must  admit  that  the  argument  is  against  them 
here.  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  accurate  analyses  were  made,  and  in  each  State 
the  Smith  goods  were  found  inferior.  There  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  Smith  Company’s  position.  Their 
quarrel  with  the  State  Board  is  of  less  importance 
than  flie  fact  that  in  all  the  States  surrounding  Ohio 
their  fertilizers  made  about  the  worst  showing  of  any 
put  on  record. 

* 

Read  the  account  of  that  proposed  test  for  fence 
paint  on  page  730.  We  have  full  confidence  that 
Prof.  Cushman  has  devised  a  plan  for  saving  our 
wire  fences.  The  history  of  this  investigation  shows 
what  must  he  done  to  settle  some  of  these  hard 
problems.  We  began  a  campaign  for  better  fence 
wire  before  the  Department  took  up  the  subject. 
We  found  that  the  experiment  stations  were  unable 
to  handle  the  subject,  so  we  went  to  Washington 
with  many  samples  of  good  wire  and  poor  wire. 
Prof.  Cushman  was  put  in  charge  of  the  case,  and 
the  first  thing  he  found  was  that  the  authorities  did 
not  agree  about  the  cause  of  rust.  No  remedy  was 
possible  until  the  cause  was  made  clear.  Prof. ’Cush¬ 
man  first  proved  that  this  cause  is  an  electric  action, 
and  subsequent  work  has  been  based  upon  that  fact. 
The  point  we  want  to  make  clear  is  that  no  one,  no 
matter  how  wise  he  may  be,  can  find  a  remedy  for 
wrong  conditions  until  he  finds  the  true  cause  for 
them.  People  often  complain  because  reforms  are 
slow.  No  permanent  reform  is  possible  until  the 
cause  is  made  clear,  and  it  often  takes  longer  to  find 
the  cause  and  remove  it* than  it  did  for  the  trouble 
to  grow. 

* 

This  idea  of  “guaranteed  seeds”  is  getting  to  a  point 
which  will  compel  attention.  Personally  we  hear 
more  complaint  about  onion  seed  than  any  other — 
though  many  complain  that  cabbage  seed  produces 
plants  which  run  to  seed  stalks  rather  than  heads.  The 
onion  proposition  hits  hardest  because  quite  a  number 
of  gardeners  have  developed  special  markets  for  cer¬ 
tain  varieties.  We  now  have  several  cases  on  hand 
where  substitution  of  the  wrong  seed  has  caused 
losses  of  $150  or  more,  besides  a  loss  of  reputation. 
The  seedsmen  state  frankly  that  they  cannot  guarantee 
the  onion  seed  they  sell  to  be  true  to  name.  The 
buyer  must  take  all  the  risk.  The  excuse  usually 
given  is  that  a  seedsman  doing  a  great  modern  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  possibly  give  personal  supervision  to 
growing  all  his  seeds.  Many  of  them  must  be  grown 
by  outsiders,  and  in  distant  places.  While  the  seeds¬ 
man  does  his  best  to  sell  seed  true  to  name  he  cannot 
he  sure  of  what  others  do — therefore  he  will  give  no 
guarantee.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  seedsman’s 
position,  but  it  gives  no  satisfaction  to  a  man  who  has 
contracted  to  deliver  thousands  of  Prizetaker  onion 
seedlings.  His  customers  demand  that  he  make  good 
any  loss  they  sustain  from  planting  other  varieties, 
hut  all  he  could  get  from  the  seedsman  would  be  pos¬ 
sibly  more  seed — also  without  any  guarantee.  A 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  home  seed  growing  by  those  growers 
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who  must  have  certain  true  varieties.  We  think  also 
that  the  trade  will  be  obliged  to  come  hack  nearer 
to  the  old  conditions.  There  seems  to  he  a  good 
chance  now  for  careful  men  who  understand  the 
business  to  make  a  specialty  of  growing  certain  seeds 
of  high  quality  which  they  can  guarantee.  We  also 
think  it  would  pay  the  seedsmen  to  have  two  classes 
of  certain  seeds.  Let  them  grow  a  fair  quantity  of 
superior  seed  on  their  own  farms  and  under  their 
own  eye,  as  was  done  years  ago.  These  seeds  could 
surely  be  guaranteed  true  to  name  at  least.  They 
could  be  sold  as  “certified  seeds”  for  a  higher  price 
than  the  others,  and  we  believe  they  would  find  a 
ready  sale. 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
in  Vermont  who  wanted  capital  to  develop  a  dairy 
farm.  He  made  a  sensible  proposition  for  buying 
land  and  a  few  purebred  cattle.  Payments  could  be 
secured  by  the  local  creamery.  The  plan  was  safe  and 
worthy — better  in  every  way  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
investment  schemes  which  gather  up  the  savings  of  the 
people.  Yet  such  a  safe  investment  in  a  farm  fails 
to  appeal  to  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  six  wcek^ 
ago  a  man  in  western  New  York  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  business  man  who  had  bought  a  farm,  well 
stocked,  and  wanted  a  good  farmer  to  run  it  for 
him.  Nearly  50  men  at  once  came  rushing  to  apply 
for  the  place.  Out  of  the  entire  lot  one  man  frankly 
admitted  that  he  has  failed  in  his  present  situation — 
and  the  keen  business  man  who  mentioned  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  inclined  to  select  him  from  the  rest.  What 
we  desire  is  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  the 
response  when  capital  asks  for  labor  and  when  labor 
asks  for  capital.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  man  pur¬ 
poses  to  put  up  capital  and  equipment;  in  other  words, 
assume  all  financial  responsibility.  Labor  at  once  begs 
•for  the  chance.  When  experienced  labor  with  fair 
capital  in  land  seeks  money  with#which  to  make  the 
land  productive — capital  holds  off.  Now  since  it  is 
admitted  that  capital  of  any  sort  is  the  product  of 
somebody’s  labor,  why  should  the  man  with  money 
possess  such  an  advantage  in  business  over  the  man 
with  an  undeveloped  farm?  It  is  evident  that  the 
moneyed  man  with  available  cash  does  have  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  over  the  man  whose  property  is  tied 
up  in  a  farm  without  improvements  or  fair  working 
capital.  Qur  financial  laws  and  the  business  habits 
which  have  •resulted  from  them  have  given  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  people  who  live  in  towns  and  cities,  because 
town  property  is  on  the  whole  more  available  for  loans 
than  farm  property.  It  is  easier  for  the  average 
business  man  in  town  to  obtain  working  capital  than 
for  a  farmer.  This  is  not  entirely  true  of  some 
western  farm  sections,  but  it  is  true  in  sections  where 
the  need  of  capital  is  greatest.  President  Roosevelt’s 
commission  to  investigate  farming  will  surely  run 
upon  this  condition  of  affairs  if  they  get  an  inch  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  things.  Agricultural  education 
without  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  available  capital  will 
only  lengthen  the  chain  with  which  farming  is  tied  to 
a  post.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Our  friends,  the  literary  gents, 

Who  start  In  to  uplift 
The  farmer,  mean  quite  well,  no  doubt. 

But  haven’t  quite  the  gift 
Of  reaching  things ;  some  call  it  sense 
And  others  call  it  wit — • 

Of  knowing  you  can’t  lift  a  thing 
Till  you  yet  hold  of  it. 

Don’t  stand  off  with  a  10-foot  pole 
With  precept  hard  and  cold, 

Unless  you  learn  to  sympathize 
You  never  can  take  hold. 

Time  to  fill  the  silo. 

Why  is  “hydrated”  lime  better  than  slaked  lime? 

Remember  the  rye  as  a  catch  crop  beats  weeds.  You 

can  catch  weeds  anywhere. 

% 

Do  you  Imagine  that  your  views  on  the  auto  question 
would  he  modified  if  you  owned  one  1 

If  frost  threatens  and  you  can  cut  the  corn  and  lay  it  on 
t  he  ground  there  will  be  mucli  less  injury  than  if  you  left 
it  standing. 

We  are  still  trying  to  learn  how  far  the  self-hoiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  will  take  the  place  of  Bordeaux  for  spray¬ 
ing  trees  or  potatoes. 

Take  a  farmer  who  carries  through  a  new  plan  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  spite  of  ridicule  or  lack  of  faith.  He  lias  a  right 
to  say,  “I  told  you  so !” 

People  are  still  asking  about  “Alaska”  wheat.  It  will 
go  down  in  history  as  about  the  cleverest  “fake”  ever 
played  in  this  country.  It  must  have  cost  the  public 
$100,000  in  money  and  a  million  of  confidence  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Vermont  has  a  State  nursery  iu  which  trees  are  started 
for  forestry  planting.  Last  year  nearly  100  bushels  of 
White  pine  cones  were  used  for  the  seed  they  contain. 
This  year  more  are  needed.  It  seems  that  a  bushel  of  the 
cones  will  usually  yield  about  a  pound  of  seed,  which  looks 
much  like  buckwheat.  They  should  be  picked  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Experiment  Station  at  Burlington  wants 
the  seed  of  forest  trees.  You  can  donate  them — and  help 
the  State — or  you  can  sell  them. 
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“UPLIFTING”  THE  FARMERS. 

On  page  739  is  an  article  reprinted  from  The  Out¬ 
look.  It  is  written  by  a  Kansas  railroad  man.  In 
printing  it  The  Outlook  says: 

The  following  letter,  sent  to  president  Roosevelt,  he 
gives  to  the  public  through  The  Outlook,  because  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  so  important  and  so  well  put  that  its  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  of  public  value.  Our  agricultural  readers  do 
not  need  our  indorsement  of  a  letter  so  indorsed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  one  so  rational 
in  its  ideals  and  so  human  in  its  spirit  that  it  really 
needs  no  indorsement. — The  Editors. 

If  this  is  really  President  Roosevelt’s  idea  of  the 
lines  along  which  his  commission  should  work,  there 
will  he  a  rude  awakening  before  the  investigation  is 
finished.  Mr.  Norton  does  not  tell  us  in  what 
part  of  the  country  he  worked  on  a  farm,  or 
where  the  farmers  he  now  mentions  live.  When  he 
talks  about  “the  poorest  table  in  the  world”  and  makes 
similar  sneering  statements  about  American  farmers 
in  general,  he  talks  worse  than  nonsense.  Most  of 
the  really  great  men  this  country  has  produced  have 
faced  their  duty  with  bodies  nourished  by  this  very 
farm  food,  and  character  ground  out  by  hard  farm 
work.  We  can  take  Mr.  Norton  to  10,000  farm  homes 
where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  which  would  absolutely 
contradict  his  assertions. 

Such  arguments  would  probably  be  wasted  upon  Mr. 
Norton  and  the  editors  of  The  Outlook.  There  are 
persons  who  put  forward  as  profound  wisdom  what 
others  know  to  be  laughable  ignorance.  One  oft  the 
heaviest  curses  now  resting  upon  agriculture  is  the 
fact  that  theorists  and  literary  gentlemen  undertake  to 
tell  the  farmer  what  he  ought  to  do.  They  have  no 
real  sympathy  for  him,  since  they  cannot  put  them¬ 
selves  in  his  place  or  appreciate  his  struggles  or  am¬ 
bitions.  They  can  only  give  cold-blooded  and  im¬ 
practical  suggestions,  and  no  one  sees  the  sneer  be¬ 
neath  their  words  quicker  than  farmers  themselves. 
Since  the  world  began  this  spirit  has  cropped  out  again 
and  again  from  the  classes  which,  at  heart,  despise 
those  who  are  obliged  to  work  with  their  hands  under 
hard  and  depressing  conditions.  A  French  queen, 
when  told  that  the  people  had  no  bread,  asked  why 
they  did  not  eat  cake.  It  is  like  digging  the  same 
thought  from  beneath  a  century  of  dust  and  putting 
it  in  new  words  when  farmers  struggling  under  a 
mortgage  and  oppressed  in  a  dozen  ways  are  told  to 
have  better  food  and  put  a  bath  tub  in  their  house! 
The  farmers  do  not  heed  this  sort  of  criticism — they 
resent  it.  Some  of  the  advice  these  people  give  would 
be  helpful  if  these  “thinkers”  knew  how  to  give  it. 
They  are  so  lacking  in  real  sympathy  and  kindly 
feeling  that  the  farmers  who  need  help  regard  such 
criticism  as  hateful.  The  harm  of  all  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  these  so-called  “thinkers”  have  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  legislation.  What  they  say  is  often 
taken  to  represent  the  true  need  of  “agriculture.” 
Every  public  and  private  scamp  who  has  fattened 
through  unfair  legislation  upon  the  farmers  will  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  having  the  farmer  make  his  table 
“the  altar  of  the  household  deities”  and  keep  him  right 
at  this  form  of  devotion  for  fear  that  he  might  ask 
why  he  gets  so  little  of  the  price  of  what  he  sells. 

We  believe  in  compulsory  education,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  a  fair  test  applied  to  Mr.  Norton,  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook  and  other  literary  gentlemen 
before  they  undertake  to  “uplift  the  farmer.”  \Ve 
would  take  away  their  comfortable  chairs  and  their 
pleasant  incomes,  take  them  right  by  the  overalls, 
and  put  them  down  on  a  back  farm.  We  would  saddle 
them  with  a  good-sized  mortgage,  deny  them  the 
ability  to  borrow  sufficient  capital,  and  punch  them 
up  with  an  honorable  ambition  to  provide  for  their 
family  and  educate  their  children.  After  being  held 
down  to  this  for  a  few  years  the  poorly  disguised 
contempt  which  they  now  hold  for  a  farmer  would  be 
changed  to  the  highest  admiration  for  a  man  in  whom 
they  would  recognize  a  superior.  How  we  would 
like  to  turn  them  out  at  daybreak  to  milk  a  dozen 
cows  before  breakfast,  then  have  them  plow  through 
the  forenoon,  ride  an  Acme  harrow  over  a  stony  field 
through  the  afternoon  and  then  milk  those  cows  again, 
all  the  time  tantalized  by  the  thought  that  lack  of 
capital  prevented  their  doing  better.  After  that  form 
of  education  would  they  find  fault  with  a  farmer’s 
food,  care  whether  they  slept  outdoors  or  in  a  barn, 
or  complain  about  a  lack  of  fresh  air?  Not  much! 
It  would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them,  for  it  would  give  them  sympathy  for  those  who 
must  do  this  sort  of  work  through  all  their  lives. 
They  would  then  see  the  folly  of  their  cold-blooded 
“advice,”  and  they  would  -be  ashamed  to  scold  men 
whose  life  work  they  are  incapable  of  carrying  out. 
Then  they  could  help  “uplift  the  farmer”  so  that  you 
would  think  he  had  wings !  As  it  is  they  are  not  half 
as  well  qualified  to  tell  a  farmer  what  to  do  as  the 
farmer  is  to  tell  them  how  to  live! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Oliver  Dalrymple.  who  was  known  as 
the  “Bonanza  Wheat  Farmer”  of  North  Dakota,  died 
September  3  at  his  ranch  home  at  Casselton,  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  lived  in  St.  Paul,  hut  had  gone  to  his  farm 
io  superintend  the  harvesting  of  his  wheat.  The  Dalrymple 
farm  consists  of  17  sections,  embracing  10,880  acres  and 
these  lands  have  been  devoted  in  the  main  to  wheat  rais¬ 
ing.  The  cause  of  death  is  given  as  heart  disease  super¬ 
induced  by  old  age.  .  .  .  The  drought  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  is  reaching  serious  proportions 
and  is  causing  the  suspension  of  many  industries.  At 
Creensburg,  Pa.,  several  plants  of  the  II.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down.  Farmers  are 
hauling  water  for  miles.  Streams  which  have  never  before 
been  known  to  go  dry  are  so  shallow  that  only  here  and 
there  a  stagnant  pool  i?  found.  This  water  is  scooped  up, 
boiled,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes.  At  Johnstown,  two 
large  reservoirs  which  have  supplied  the  city  with  water 
are  practically  dry.  At  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  the  large 
plant  of  the  American  Sheet  and  'Pin  Plate  Company  has 
suspended  operations  on  account  of  the  drought.  Many 
lumber,  coal,  and  coking  industries  along  Decker’s  Creek 
are  also  idle.  .  .  .  With  the  statement  that  one-tliird 

of  the  Stale  has  been  in  anarchy  for  the  past  year.  Gov. 
.1.  Frank  Ilanl.v  of  Indiana  has  ordered  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  September  18 
for  action  in  the  “night  rider”  troubles  of  southern  In¬ 
diana.  The  Governor  declares  the  troubles  are  about  to 


recur,  as  the  season  for  cutting  the  crop  is  close  at  hand. 
.  .  .  Practically  the  entire  business  section  of  Sumner, 

Miss.,  was  destroyed,  and  one  man,  A.  M.  Phipps,  lost  his 
life  in  a  Are  which  was  discovered  in  the  store  building 
occupied  by  H.  II.  Polk  &  Co.,  September  4.  The  property 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  partly  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance,  the  buildings  destroyed  including  the  recently  erected 
Court  i  louse,  a  hotel,  seven  stores  and  office  buildings,  and 
several  residences.  .  .  .  Trains  in  Manitoba  were  de¬ 

layed  September  2  by  washouts.  Five  passenger  trains 
were  wrecked,  but  no  one  was  seriously  injured.  The 
loss  to  the  company  will  be  from  $500,000  to  $750,000. 

A  gasoline  explosion  in  the  basement  of  the  Taylor- 
Palmer  garage,  in  the  Back  Bay  district  of  Boston,  Mass., 
September  0,  ruined  nearly  80  automobiles  and  wrecked  the 
interior  of  the  building,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000.  None  of  the  seven  or  eight  employees  in  the 
garage  at  the  time  was  injured,  but  two  firemen  sustained 
painful  injuries.  .  .  .  The  wool  house  and  fertilizer 

plant  of  Armour  &  Co.,  in  the  Union  stock  yards,  Chicago, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  September  0.  The  buildings  were 
five-story  brick  structures,  covering  an  entire  block.  The 
fire  was  the  fiercest  experienced  in  the  stockyards  in 
seven  years  and  attracted  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators. 
The  damage  is  $500,000.  .  .  .  Four  persons  were 

burned  to  death  September  7  in  a  fire  that  gutted  two 

buildings  occupied  by  sweatshops  at  542-548  Water  St., 
New  York.  The  fire  was  believed  to  be  of  incendiary 

origin.  ...  A  large  part  of  the  business  section  of 
Altona,  a  town  in  southern  Manitoba,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  September  7.  M’any  stores  were  burned,  as  well  as 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Western  Canada  Land  Com¬ 
pany’s  block,  the  Commercial  Hotel  and  the  post  office.  The 
loss  is  said  to  be  $150,000.  .  .  .  September  8  it  was 

reported  that  forest  fires  in  the  copper  country  of  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  extended  over  a  radius  of  200  miles.  Grand 
Marais,  30  miles  up  the  Lake  Superior  shore  from  Duluth, 
was  cut  off  by  the  flames  and  from  600  to  1.000  settlers 
were  fighting  for  their  lives,  with  apparently  no  avenue 
of  escape.  The  little  town  was  penned  in,  the  flames 
rushing  toward  the  lake  front  rapidly.  Many  settlers  at 
Grand  Marais  were  forced  to  take  to  Lake  Superior 
in  boats,  and  in  a  few  instances  on  rafts.  An  appeal 
for  help  was  sent  to  Duluth  by  the  steamer  America,  and 
the  United  States  steamship  Gopher  with  two  companies  of 
Naval  Reserves  left  for  the  north  shore  from  Duluth  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  picking  up  the  settlers  found  on  and  along 
the  lake.  Chisholm,  which  was  entirely  destroyed,  had 
a  population  of  7,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — William  H.  Hart  of  La  Grange, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  the  apple  king  of  Dutchess  county,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  with  liabilities  $45,883  and 
assets  consisting  of  two  claims,  $2,100  and  2.500  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Hygeia.  Ice  and  Storage  Company  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Mr.  Hart  made  an  assignment  on  May  5  last  and 
endeavored  to  make  a  composition  with  his  creditors  at 
25  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  it  fell  through,  as  all  the  cred¬ 
itors  did  not  accept  it.  Most  of  his  liabilities  are  on  ac¬ 
count  of  guaranteeing  notes  of  the  W.  II.  Hart  Company, 
against  which  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  on  March 
4  last.  William  II.  Hart  became  financially  embarrassed 
last  Fall  owing  to  the  slurrp  in  prices  after  he  had  made 
large  purchases  of  apples  on  the  supposition  that  the 
apple  yield  would  be  short.  Hart  owes  various  creditors 
about  $60,000.  Of  this  amount  $23,000  is  secured  by 
Hart’s  sisters,  to  whom  he  has  transferred  bis  one-third 
interest  in  an  apple  orchard  of  35  acres,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Dutchess  county,  and  in  Heartsease,  the  Hart 
homestead  at  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Trenton,  January  6  and 
7,  1908;  II.  G.  Taylor,  secretary,  Riverton,  N.  .T. 

The  Connecticut  Milch  Goat  Keepers’  Association  has 
recently  been  organized,  officered  as  follows:  President, 
George  W.  Smith,  Melrose;  secretary,  Alfred  Dixon,  West 
Hartford  ;  treasurer,  James  A.  Smith,  Wethersfield.  The 
annual  dues  are  50  cents,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  February 
in  each  year  is  set  for  the  annual  meeting.  The  society 
starts  with  a  small  membership,  but  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  -propriety  and  the  practicality  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  goat  for  a  home  milk  supply  on  our  farms  and 
village  premises.  The  movement  will  be  apart  from  the 
propagation  of  Angora  goats  for  mohair. 


LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 

On  the  map  the  portion  of  Ixmg  Island  east  from  River- 
head  looks  like  a  very  small  affair,  two  fingers  of  land 
divided  by  Peconic  Bay  and  pointing  out  into  the  ocean. 
These  fingers  are  about  40  miles  long  and  from  two 
to  eight  miles  wide.  The  entire  width  of  the  Island  at 
Riverhead  is  about  15  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  sandy  desolation,  covered  with  scrub  oak  and 
pine,  huckleberry  bushes  and  briers,  yet  bordering  these 
barrens  are  the  lands  that  produce  the  famous  Long  Island 
potatoes  and  cauliflower,  and,  it  is  said,  more  cabbage 
seed  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put  together.  The 
north  shore  has  some  hills  and  stones,  but  the  central 
part  and  south  shore  are  mainly  sand  and  gravel,  with 
some  heavier  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hamptons. 

When  I  visited  this  section  the  latter  part  of  August, 
potato  digging  was  in  full  blast.  In  this  soil  the  potato 
digger ’does  its  finest  work,  leaving  all  the  tubers  in  sight 
and  the  land  nearly  level.  Two  horses  will  haul  the 
digger,  but  those  who  can  prefer  to  use  three  or  four,  as  it 
hustles  the  job  along  and  is  so  much  easier  for  the  team. 
The  potatoes  are  put  in  bags  holding  about  a  bushel 
and  thus  hauled  to  the  shipping  station,  a  much  more 
convenient  way  to  load  and  unload  than  from  barrels  or 
in  bulk  in  the  wagon  box.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
dug  rye  is  sown,  the  soil  being  in  prime  condition  to 
drill  or  barrow  it  In.  The  rye  keeps  this  light  soil  from 
blowing  during  Winter  and  furnishes  a  mass  of  stuff  to 
plow  under  in  Spring.  Most  of  these  farmers  like  to  get 
their  potatoes  out  of  the  way  early,  as  the  early  end  of 
the  cauliflower  season  is  already  on  hand.  The  cauliflowers 
are  cultivated  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  get  through  the 
rows.  A  succession  is  planted,  so  that  the  crop  will  not 
all  be  ready  at  once.  I  saw  some  very  small  plants 
scarcely  six  inches  high,  but  was  told  that  they  would 
mature  fair  heads  if  steady  freezing  weather  did  not 
come  too  early.  Like  a  cabbage,  the  cauliflower  will  stand 
some  frost  and  the  cool  moist  climate  of  the  Island  in 
late  Fall  is  ideal  for  the  development  of  this  plant. 
After  the  heads  are  partly  formed  the  leaves  are  tied 
together  at  the  top  or  broken  over  toward  the  center  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  discoloring  the  head.  When  ready 
for  market  the  leaves  are  cut  off  even  with  the  top  of 
head,  which  is  covered  with  clean  paper.  Shipment  is 
made  in  crates  or  ventilated  barrels. 

Here  and  there  are  seen  farms  which  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Island  in  fruit  culture.  F.  A.  Sirrine 
formerly  of  Jamaica,  is  now  located  near  Baiting  Hollow 
and  hast  as  fine  a  lot  of  peach  trees  as  I  have  seen,  clean 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  Apples  and  small  fruits  thrive 
likewise.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  poultry  cul¬ 
ture  on  the  Island,  and  some  of  this  scrub  land  can  be 
bought  cheap.  A  number  of  companies  have  been  formed 
to  work  up  land  booms,  but  no  one  should  invest  without 
looking  the  ground  over  very  carefully.  w.  w.  h. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Long-leaf  belt  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  originally  settled  by  the  Scotch,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  wild  pea,  which 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  grew  luxuriantly  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  was  a  great  range  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
etc.  For  some  years  after  the  war.  the  only  industry 
that  was  carried  on  was  the  turpentine  and  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  no  attention  being  paid  to  trucking.  Since  the  tim¬ 
ber  has  become  about  exhausted  the  country  people  have 
turned  their  attention  to  farming  and  trucking,  and  find 
it  a  great  deal  more  profitable  than  was  the  turnentine  or 
lumber  business.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay 
subsoil,  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  deep,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  roasting- 


ear  corn,  canteloupes,  cucumbers,  and  all  the  other  vege¬ 
tables.  The  grasses  and  clovers  do  well  here,  and  as 
this  is  the  home  of  the  cow  pea.  the  soil  is  susceptible 
to  being  brought  up  to  the  very  liighest  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  climate  is  equable,  the  Winters  are  compara¬ 
tively  mild;  so  much  so  that  one  of  our  principal  crops, 
lettuce,  is  grown  under  cloth.  From  this  vegetable  is 
made  from  $500  to  $1,500  an  acre.  By  the  fifth  of  May. 
this  year,  our  crop  of  lettuce  had  been  shipped  and 
brought  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  basket,  in  the  New  York 
markets.  We  had  been  cutting  asparagus  since  the  first 
of  April  and  it  had  sold  in  New  York  markers  at  $3.50 
per  dozen  for  the  extra  grass.  By  May  5  we  were  about 
through  shipping  peas  and  they  sold  for  from  $1  to  $3 
per  basket.  We  began  shipping  dewberries  before  the 
last  of  May.  The  amount  per  acre  that  can  be  made  on 
these  crops  depends  largely  on  the  fertility  of  (lie  soil. 
We  find  them  all  very  profitable.  The  dewberry  is  a  very 
profitable  crop.  So  are  English  peas,  canteloupes,  roast- 
ing-ear  corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  all  the  vege¬ 
tables. 

All  the  fruits  grow  well  here  with  the  exception  of  the 
Winter  apples  and  sweet  cherry.  The  Paragon  and  Japan 
chestnuts  grow  luxuriantly.  There  is  a  finer  opportunity 
here  for  good  men  who  understand  the  dairy  business 
than  anywhere  in  the  South.  All  our  butter  and  beef  are 
brought  down  from  the  North  or  West.  Your  subscribers 
no  doubt  have  read  what  Prof.  Massey  has  said  about  the 
hay  crop  of  North  Carolina.  The  lands  here  are  such  that 
a  man  can  graze  cattle  eight  months  in  the  year.  I 
don’t:  claim  that  we  have  the  richest  country  in  the 
South,  nor  is  it  the  poorest,  but  my  observation '  has  been 
that  it  matters  not  where  a  man  goes,  he  has  to  work, 
and  work  hard,  to  accumulate  anything  in  this  life  and 
with  our  fine  climate  and  soil,  and  the  fine  people  who 
live  here,  with  the  good  schools  and  churches,  a  man 
can  do  as  well  here,  and  enjoy  as  good  health  as  any- 
whoro  in  tlio  TTnitod  Stiitcs.  According  to  tho  rpnsu.s 
of  the  United  States,  our  foreign  born  population  is  less 
than  seven  per  cent.  .  „ 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  the  main  crops  of  grain. 
Wheat  is  about  20  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  at  husking  time 
will  be  not  over  40  cents  per  bushel,  at  present  60  cents 
by  home  demand.  I  bought  oats  to-day  at  40  cents  per 
bushel,  but  generally  30  cents*  is  considered  a  good  price 

Jamestown,  Kan.  r.  G  p 

There  are  not  as  many  sheep  raised  in  this  county  or 
section  as  should  be.  There  are  a  few  farmers  who  have 
sheep,  but  most  of  them  ramble  in  the  mountains,  making 
their  living  as  best  they  can,  and  at  present  !  do  not 
think  are  doing  well.  Besides  this,  dogs  are  killing  them 
badly  I  am  told,  this  Summer,  there  being  no  protection 
against  dogs.  ,,  AI  c 

Flinty,  N.  C.  ’ 

Thrashing  is  all  done;  wheat  yields  from  22  to  ”8  bushels 
to  the  acre  Potato  digging  is  in  full  swing:  potatoes 
yield  one-half  crop  in  the  upper  part  of  York  County  • 
while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  they  have  a  large 
crop.  rrhe  soil  is  being  harrowed  and  rolled  to  got  in  the 
best  possible  order  for  seeding  the  wheat  for  the  next 
harvest.  _  n  T. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  ' 

Grass  a  fair  crop;  oats  half  crop,  grasshoppers  very 
bad  some  fields  totally  ruined  by  them.  Corn  looking 
w,pII\  8o’  ppr  cont  <-rop-  Winter  wheat  fair.  Buckwheat 
about  80  per  cent  crop,  some  very  good  and  some  very 
poor,  on  account  of  long  drought.  Pastures  are  burnt  bv 
hot  sun ;  farmers  are  feeding  dairy  cows  green  feeds 
Peaches,  pears  and  apples  full  crop.  Fall  plowing  is 
delayed  on  account  of  dry  weather.  ,,  v 

Hornbrook,  Pa. 

Potato  acreage  hero  about  same  as  last  year,  but  yield 
will  be  fully  one-third  less.  Cabbage  acreage  somewhat 
less  than.  last  year,  and  heading  much  poorer,  but  with 
present,  high  prices  will  turn  more  money  to  the  farmers 
and  with  less  work  than  last  year.  Oats  are  yielding 
very  heavily  and  corn  is  the  best  it  has  been  iri  years 
Hay  was  a  fair  crop.  Apples  are  more  plentiful  than  last 
year,  and  excellent  quality.  Fall  plowing  nearly  all  fin¬ 
ished,  but  as  it  continues  so  dry  there  is  scarcely  any 
wheat  or  rye  sown  as  yet.  ,  n  r 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

On  'page  630  you  print  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
Idaho,  who  wishes  some  information  regarding  abandoned 
or  partly  abandoned  farms  in  New  York.  In  this  locality 
there  are  many  farms  which  are  hardly  worked  at  all  and 
which  often  have  good  buildings  and  abundant  water  sup¬ 
ply.  On  account  of  lack  of  farm  help  in  recent  years  the 
most  that  is  done  on  many  of  these  farms  is  to  cut  what 
grass  grows,  without  seeding.  The  land  is  not  exhausted 
and  could  be  easily  made  to  produce  good  crops  Land 
here  brings  from  $1(>  to  $30  per  acre.  I  am  located  in 
Albany  County,  about  11  miles  from  railroad  and  18  miles 
from  city  of  Albany.  We  have  telephone  and  rural  mail 
delivery.  There  are  good  roads  to  market.  State  road  part 
way,  and  others  proposed.  There  is  a  demand  for  first- 
class  produce.  I  have  some  corn  growing  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  produce  100  bushels  per  acre.  Buckwheat  looks  fine. 
I  do  not  think  either  corn  or  buckwheat  will  be  a  very 
large  crop  through  the  town.  Apples  are  about  50  per 
cent  of  last,  year’s  crop,  but  pears  are  more  plentiful 

Greenville,  N.  Y.  L,  B  B. 

All  over  Wayne  County  the  fruit  evaporators  are  now 
starting  up,  and  preparations  made  to  care  for  all  the 
apples  not  bought  up  by  the  barreled  apple  men.  Usually 
all  of  the  evaporators  are  in  full  operation  by  the  middle 
to  the  20th  of  September,  but  this  year  many  of  them  will 
not  start  until  later.  The  small  evaporator  owners  have 
not  bought  many  apples,  and  are  waiting  for  a  more  favor¬ 
able  outlook.  Probably  many  of  them  will  not  start  at 
all.  The  prices  being  offered  for  evaporated  stock  leave 
but  a  small  margin  for  operating  expenses.  One  local 
buyer  has  contracted  for  28  carloads  of  evaporated  apples 
The  bulk  of  these  contracts  have  been  for  5 y4  cents  per 
pound  for  prime  stock,  and  six  cents  for  whole  stock. 
In  barreled  apples  a  peculiar  condition  prevails  about 
Wolcott.  It  is  believed  that  more  apples  have  been  sold 
around  this  section  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Ne”-  York 
apple  belt.  In  other  sections  the  buyers  are  just  starting 
out.  while  in  Wolcott  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  sold  • 
a  large  part  of  it  several  weeks.  The  prices  now  being 
paid  are  higher  than  those  paid  earlier.  Manv  orchards 
were  sold -  for  15  cents  per  bushel  and  take  everything 
This  has  now  been  changed  to  20  cents  or  better  '  Several 
orchards  have  been  sold  for  30  cents  for  the  picked  fruit, 
and  15  cents  for  the  drops.  One  North  Rose  dealer  who 
rode  all  one  forenoon  offering  15  cents  was  not  able  to 
get  an  apple,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  raised  his  price  to 
20  cents  and  bought  10.000  bushels.  There  is  but  little 
demand  for  Greenings  by  the  barreled  apple  men.  hut 
these  will  be  readily  picked  up  by  the  canning  factory  and 
the  evaporators,  it  is  expected  that  picking  will  begin 
about  the  20th  of  this  month  ,  r  a” 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7. 


HOOP  AND  CEMENT  SILO.— In  regard  to  H  e  hoo 
and  cement  silos,  as  asked  about  in  the  question  from  th 
Vermont  reader,  page  576.  So  far  as  I  can  see  tl.e  sil 
couhl  be  built  successfully  that  way,  hut  on  account  o 
what  it  would  cost  I  should  say  it  would  be  impractical 
It  would  cost  more  than  it  would  to  build  of  concrete 
and  would  not  last  anything  like  as  long,  owin'-  to  th 
wood  being  used  in  its  construction.  Concrete  if  bio  onl 
thing  you  can  get  me  to  mention  for  farm  buildings  o 
any  kind.  Corn  and  Alfalfa  are  the  only  two  c-ops  yoi 
can  get  me  to  talk  about.  They  are  king  and  queer 
I  had  a  letter  from  Branch  Co..  Mich.,  saying  that  t’h 
second  crop  of  Alfalfa  was  in  the  barn  before  the  middl 
of  the  month.  The  corn  was  more  than  four  feet  hig 
July  4.  and  it  is  going  out  of  sight  this  year,  as  souther 
Michigan  has  had  an  ideal  season.  It  is  likely  they  wil 
get  four  cuttings  of  Alfalfa,  five  or  six  tour:  to  the  acre  fo 
the  season.  Simply  inoculate  the  land  and  gel  the  start 
then  keep  haying  and  running  U’e  cutaway  disk  '  arro\ 
alternately  and  the  Alfalfa  will  do  the  rest.  r  c  \ 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ODE  TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness ; 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  now  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the 
thatch-eaves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage' 
trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 
core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel- 
shells, 

With  a  sweet  kernel  :  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease ; 

For  Summer  has  o’erbrimmed  their 
clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sifting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing 
wind 

Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined 
flowers ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider  press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watcliest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by 
hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where 
are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music, 
too — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying 
day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy 
hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats 
mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly 
bourn ; 

Hedge  crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble 
soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 
skies.  — John  Keats  ( 1 705-1821 ) . 

* 

The  Chinese  wear  five  buttons  on 
their  jackets,  to  remind  them  of  the 
five  great  moral  virtues  inculcated  by 
Confucius:  Humanity,  justice,  order, 
rectitude  and  prudence.  Some  of  the 


6989  Four  Gored  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


Cotuit  cod  is  an  excellent  way  to 
cook  this  fish.  Wipe  two  slices  of  fresh 
cod,  each  weighing  about  one  pound, 
remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and  cut  the 
fish  in  eight  fillets.  Melt  one-fourth  of 
a  cupful  of  butter,  and  season  with  salt 
and  onion  juice.  Dip  each  fillet  sepa- 


6101  Girl's  Semi-Princesse  Dress* 


8  to  14  vears. 

rately  in  the  butter,  roll,  and  fasten  with 
a  small  wooden  skewer  (toothpick). 
Put  in  a  shallow  pan,  dredge  with  flour, 
and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Remove  the  skewers,  arrange  the  fish 
on  a  hot  serving  dish,  pour  around  the 
sauce,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  For 
the  sauce  cook  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  with  one  slice  of  onion,  two 
slices  of  carrot,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  sprig 
of  parsley  and  six  peppercorns  two 
minutes.  Add  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  stir  until  well  blended;  then 
pour  on  gradually,  while  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  one  cupful  of  chicken  stock. 
Bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  strain. 
Add  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-eighth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Again  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  bit  by  bit. 

* 

The  long  tight  plain  sleeves  now  com¬ 
ing  in  are  often  finished  at  the  wrist 
with  folds  of  fine  lawn,  basted  in.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  fold  is  used,  and  some¬ 
times  several.  This  gives  a  pretty  finish, 
while  saving  wear  and  soil.  These 


from  striped  material  as  illustrated ;  6J4 
yards  24,  5%  yards  32  or  3*4  yards  44 
inches  wide  if  cut  from  plain  material, 
or  with  perpendicular  stripes,  if  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap;  if  there 
should  be  figure  or  nap  5  yards  44  inches 
wide  will  be  needed.  The  pattern  5989 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt  shown  in  No.  6098 
gives  the  long  close  lines  now  popular. 
The  skirt  consists  of  two  circular  por¬ 
tions.  There  are  extensions  on  the  front 
edges  that  extend  to  about  the  depth  of 
the  trimming  indicated  and  which  form 
the  inverted  plaits,  but  the  plaits  at  the 
back  are  laid  for  the  entire  length. 
When  the  seams  over  the  hips  are  used 
the  back  portion  is  so  cut  as  to  bring 
the  straight  edge  at  the  front.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  6J4  yards  24,  5%  yards 
27,  four  yards  44  or  3^4  yards  52  inches 
wide  without  seams  over  the  hips;  5^2 
yards  either  44  or  52  inches  wide  with 
seams  over  the  hips,  with  3  yards  of 
braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 
6098  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  inch  waist  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 

The  semi-princess  dress  is  a  popular 
model  for  young  girls.  As  shown  it  is 
simple,  but  is  made  dressy  in  effect  by 
means  of  the  combined  bertha  and  panel 
which  is  arranged  over  the  plain  dress. 
The  panel  which  extends  from  the  skirt 
over  the  blouse  to  form  the  bertha  gives 
the  characteristic  princess  lines  and  can 
be  finished  with  banding  or  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  dress  is  made  with  the 
blouse  and  the  skirt  joined  by  a  belt. 
The  blouse  is  tucked  at  the  shoulders 
and  the  five-gored  skirt  is  laid  in  back¬ 
yard  turning  plaits,  the  panel  with  the 
bertha  is  arranged  over  it  and  the  en¬ 
tire  dress  is  closed  at  the  back.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (12  years)  is  8^  yards  27, 
6$4  yards  32  or  5-Hj  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  12^4  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as 


Buya  JEWEL 
And  Save  Fuel 


* 


Over  11,000  Dealers  zvill 
display  this  sign  in  their 
store  zvindozvs. 

Watch  for  it. 

Let  This  Sign  Guide  You 
to  Stove  Satisfaction. 

Call  at  the  store  of  the  dealer  who 
shows  it  in  your  locality — examine 
his  line  of  “Jewel” 
Stoves  and  Ranges; 
learn  how  and  why 
you  save  money  in 
buying  “Jewel” 
Stoves;  convince 
yourself  by  ex¬ 
amination  and 
comparison  that 
“Jewels”  are  the 
greatest  fuel  saving, 
longest  lasting,  and  in  every  way  the 
most  efficient  stoves  in  the  world. 

You  don’t  buy  a  stove  every  day, 
or  every  week — you’ll  have  to  buy 
only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  you  buy  a 
“Jewel” — the  best  for  over  forty 
years — and  still  the  best. 

“Jewel”  stoves  are  the  only 
stoves  built  of  the  celebrated  fire- 
resisting  Kemi-test  metal,  famous 
for  its  durability;  the  only  stoves 
sold  at  popular  prices,  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  high  quality  con¬ 
struction  and  resultant  fuel  econo¬ 
my.  You  will  find  it  strictly  to 
the  interest  of  yourself  and  your 
pocket-book  to  “buy  a  ‘Jewel’ 
and  save  fuel”. 

STOVES, 

RANGES! 

are  the  most  general¬ 
ly  used  and  the  widest 
selling  stoves  in  the 
*  world.  Over  4,100,000 

(ZtZL  *n  use"  That  Prove3  sat" 

isfying  service — the  kind 
of  service  you  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

No  matter  what  style  you 
want  in  heating  or  cooking 
stoves — Steel  Ranges,  Cast 
Ranges,  Cook  Stoves, 
Base  Burners,  Oak  Heat¬ 
ers  or  Stoves  and  Furnaces 
of  any  kind,  you  will  find 
exactly  what  you  want  in 
the  “Jewel”  line,  better  de¬ 
signs;  better  built,  and  better 
finished — at  right  prices. 

Sold  only  by  dealers. 

Double  guarantee — the 
dealer’s  and  ours.  Call 
at  the  dealer’s  and  inspect 
them.  Don’t  overlook  the 
fact  that  poorly  built  stoves 
are  dear  at  any  price.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  learn  this  by 
experience,— your  safety  lies 
in  buying  a  ’Jewel”. 


JEWEL 

CZTtG'  | 


FUEL’ 


areas 


Special , 
Catalog 

-tells  all  about  “Jewel”  Stoves, 
inside  and  out — shows  samples  from  over  a 
thousand  “Jewel”  styles  for  heating  and 
cooking — explainswhy  Kemi-test  metal  lasts 
longer  and  completely  describes  the  “Jewel” 
process  of  manufacture.  Stove  buyers  should 
write  at  once  to  Dept.  M. 

Detroit  Stove  Works 

‘‘Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the  World*’ 

.Detroit — Chicago 

I',  ‘d 

M  This  Trade  Mark  i den¬ 
ar  tifies  genuine  “Jewels”. 
J  Look  for  it  on  the  stove  oi 
’  range  you  buy.  A  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction. 


f JEWEL 

< stoves 
/AANGsiy 


new  Fall  coats  are  fastened  with  five 
buttons,  and  we  may  therefore  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Chinese  virtues  every 

time  we  put  them  on. 

* 

Among  Fall  colors  the  various  shades 
of  reddish  brown  and  purplish  brown 
are  likely  to  be  very  much  worn.  Wild 
plum,  Concord  grape,  prune  and  cedar 
brown  are  all  popular.  We  have  seen 
some  very  handsome  tailored  suits  in 
these  colors,  trimmed  with  braiding. 
They  all  had  rather  long  coats,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Directoire  styles, 
and  either  fancy  vests  or  broad  revers. 
* 

Satin  is  to  be  the  fashionable  silk  for 
the  coming  Fall  and  Winter,  one  of  the 
new  varieties  being  satin  Directoire,  a 
very  soft  and  supple  material.  Bor¬ 
dered  satins  are  shown  in  some  very 
beautiful  combinations.  Egyptian  satin 
is  a  wool-backed  material,  very  supple 
and  light  in  weight.  It  is  double  width, 
and  is  intended  for  making  coats  and 
wraps.  Satin-covered  buttons  are  being 
much  used  for  trimming. 


sleeves  have  to  fit  very  closely  at  the 
wrist,  and  as,  to  fit  well,  they  must  be 
too  tight  for  a  plump  hand  to  go 
through,  they  are  hooked  or  buttoned, 
invisibly  or  otherwise,  on  the  under 
side.  Sometimes  snap  fasteners  are 
usqd,  which  close  very  smoothly.  A 
turn-over  white  cuff  does  not  give  the 
right  effect  with  these  sleeves,  as  made 
at  present,  and  we  shall  probably  see 
ruching  used  a  good  deal  as  a  finish  at 
the  wrist,  for  the  tight  sleeve,  without 
this  relief,  is  usually  not  very  becoming 
to  the  hand.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  four-gored  skirt  shown  is  a  use¬ 
ful  pattern  for  any  material,  but  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  stylish  in  a  striped  fabric  cut 
so  as  to  join  in  chevron  effect  at  front 
and  sides.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores 
and  there  is  consequently  a  seam  at  the 
centre  front  and  one  at  the  centre  back. 
The  fullness  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  9  yards  24,  5%  yards 
32  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide  if  cut 


illustrated.  The  pattern  6101  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  8,  19,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 


DltOKEN  CllACKKltS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

♦‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers, ”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Bisoiiit,’( 
tc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  ua. 


Three  generation*  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Tounded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-  Eddy  stone 

Silver  Greys 

The  time-tested  old*  •  Simpson  ”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Up-to-date  patterns  with  old-fashioned 
quality.  You  get  splendid  wear,  absolutely 
fast  color  and  good  appearance. 

Some  designs  in  the  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson -Eddvstone  Prints  writ® 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you.  beeline  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mf£.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


FRFF  STOVE  AND  RANGE  B00K^tep^fToF^ 

|  ||  In  ■■  This  book  will  save  you  from  112  to  130  when  you  purchase  a  stove 
or  ranee.  It  explains  how  the  best  and  linest  stoves  and  ranges 
In  the  world  are  made,  and  tells  you  how  to  "know  the  best.” 

HOOSIER  STOVES  and  RANGES  FROM  FACTORY  to  USER 

Are  heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  material,  beautifully  flnlshed.wlth 
all  new  Improvements  and  features.  “Guaranteed  for  Years,”  backed  by  a 
million  dollars.  "Hooslers”  are  fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers.  A  child  can 
operate  them.  Sold  on  30  day*  free  trial.  No  freight  to  pay. 

£P0~WRITE  FOR  FREE  STOVE  BOOK  and  Onr  Special  FREE  TRIAL 

H008IER  STOVE  FACTORY,  (50  State  St.,  Marlon,  Indiana 
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A  Criticism  of  Farm  Life. 

The  following  letter  was  given  to  the 
public  through  The  Outlook.  It  is 
commented  upon  on  page  737,  and  we 
reprint  it  here  that  our  good  women  of 
the  farm  may  realize  the  attitude  of 
some  critics  of  farm  life  and  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
way  System, 

Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  August  22, 

1908. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt ,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. : 

My  dear  Mr.  President :  Nothing  that 
has  appeared  in  print  for  a  long  time  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than  your  letter 
purposing  to  do  something  toward  provid¬ 
ing  creature  comforts  for  the  farmer,  now 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for 
him  as  a  mere  grower  and  producer.  As 
one  who  spent  his  boyhood  and  part  of 
his  youtli  on  a  farm,  I  have  for  many  years 
looked  hack  upon  the  needless  poverty  of 
social,  mental,  and  comfortable  life  as  one 
of  the  things  most  demanding  attention.  In 
the  midst  of  everything  that  should  make 
life  cheerful  and  satisfactory,  the  average 
farmer  has  relatively  nothing,  like  the 
mariner  who  had  water  everywhere  without 
a  drop  to  drink.  Having  available  the 
best  meats,  the  freshest  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  most  wholesome  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  and  poultry,  he  yet  has  the  poorest 
table  in  the  world;  so  that  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  discovering 
at  one  of  the  great  sanitariums  of  this 
country,  where  disorders  of  digestion  re¬ 
ceive  special  attention,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  nine  hundred  patrons  came 
from  the  country.  With  the  everlasting 
fresh  air,  which  we  in  the  city  take  hard 
journeys  to  enjoy,  he  usually  sleeps  in  a 
small  room  with  practically  no  ventilation, 
when  a  very  little  outlay  and  ingenuity 
would  provide  sleeping  accommodations  for 
the  family  which  would  add  years  to  life 
not  only,  but  also  give  that  strength  which 
makes  life  pleasant  while  we  have  it.  Some 
one  has  said  quite  correctly  that  there  is  no 
place  where  good  air  is  so  scarce  as  it  is  in 
the  country.  With  piles  of  chaff  which  he 
has  to  burn  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  the 
verv  best  nreservative  of  ice,  he  never 
thinks  during  Winter  to  cover  up  a  few 
tons  of  ice  with  which  to  reduce  if  not 
altogether  remove  the  miserable  situation 
of  his  family  during  the  heated  months. 
With  a  windmill  pumping  water  for  his 
live  stock  and  running  it  to  waste,  he  has 
no  conveniences  for  bathing,  and,  in  fact, 
knows  nothing  about  the  tonic  and  the 
optimism  afforded  by  a  bath.  If,  after  a 
long  day’s  work,  he  could  come  in  and  take 
a  thorough  soaping  off  under  a  shower, 
even  in  the  corner  of  the  barn  or  the  gran¬ 
ary,  and  then  put  on  a  suit  of  dry  cloth¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  cheap,  so  it  is  a 
change,  he  would  look  with  different  eyes 
upon  his  situation  and  upon  everything 
around  him,  and  he  would  not  be  contribut¬ 
ing  money  for  the  campaigns  of  demagogues 
and  disturbers.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
he  sits  down  to  his  supper  when  he  is  too 
tired  to  eat,  and  in  a  condition  of  fatigue 
which  denies  digestion ;  and,  to  make  a  bad 
matter  worse,  he  goes  to  a  table  hastily 
prepared  and  usually  uninviting,  which  is 
partly  owing  to  a  short-sighted  frugality 
which  never  allows  sufficient  help  in  the 
house  to  do  what  should  be  done  as  it 
should  be  done.  For  he  does  not  realize 
that  the  meal  is  next  to  a  sacred  cere¬ 
monial,  and  that  nothing  should  be  spared 
in  the  preparing  and  the  serving  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  to  him  that  in  many 
ways  he  is  trying  to  improve  his  condition 
— he  is  having  driving  horses  and  vehicles 
for  his  children,  and  he  is  buying  pianos 
and  doing  other  ambitious  things.  But  the 
foundation  trouble  is  that  most  of  this  is 
done  in  a  crude  way  because  there  is  nobody 
to  show  him  how.  And  all  our  progress  in 
this  regard  has  come  from  association  in 
the  cities  and  from  being  sbown  how.  The 
isolation  of  the  farmer  prevents  him  from 
observing  what  is  sometimes  open  to  view 
in  the  city  to  the  very  poorest  persons, 
and  therefore  his  progress  is  slower.  lie 
is  not  to  be  censured  for  the  state  in 
which  we  find  him,  although  he  deserves  a 
scolding  for  a  great  deal  of  indifference 
and  indolence.  What  we  call  the  comforts 
of  life  are  very  modern.  The  cheap  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  workingman  in  the  city  to-day 
have  comforts  and  conveniences  which  roy¬ 
alty  did  -not  enjoy  only  a  little  while  ago. 

I  have  written  thus  at  length  to  show 
that,  as  a  person  fully  experienced  in 
farm  life,  I  believe  that  you  put  your 
finger  on  the  quivering  spot  of  a  great 
human  matter — that  the  farmer  needs  to 
be  shown  by  somebody  who  has  seen,  and 
that  the  well-being  of  others  and  the  good 
of  the  state  require  that  he  be  taught. 

I  write  also  because  I  have  observed  in 
the  newspapers  some  disposition  to  jest  at 
the  proposal ;  but  if  carried  out  it  would 
destroy  much  discontent  in  this  country, 
and  would  keep  on  the  farm  where  they  be¬ 
long  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  it  chiefly 


because  in  the  towns  and  cities  they  find 
physical  comfort  and  mental  entertainment 
Which  they  should  have  found  at  homo. 

I  have  always  blamed  the  farm  journals 
for  not  doing  something  positive  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  this  direction.  They  might  show 
by  illustrated  articles  how  outdoor  sleeping 
apartments  could  be  fitted  up  at  little  ex¬ 
pense,  how  a  good  bath  could  be  installed 
almost  anywhere  and  the  importance  of  its 
daily  use,  how  the  table  could  be  made  the 
altar  of  the  household  deities,  how  the  nar¬ 
row  home  could  in  many  ways  be  widened 
and  the  library  made  better,  and  varied  en¬ 
tertainment  provided. 

As  I  have  had  pronounced  views  upon 
this  subject  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  as  your 
letter  expressed  them  almost  completely,  I 
read  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  I 
accordingly  send  you  these  words  of  cheer. 

Wishing  you  immeasurable  success  in 
your  purpose  to  show  the  farmer  how  much 
there  is  in  life  which  he  misses  and  how 
beautiful  all  is,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  NORTON. 


Corned  Beef. 

Will  you  give  a  good  recipe  for  curing 
and  preserving  beef  for  family  use?  I  am 
going  to  kill  my  own  beef,  and  be  independ¬ 
ent  as  far  as  possible,  as  a  farmer  should 
be.  F.  v.  s. 

Connecticut. 

To  every  hundred  pounds  of  beef  take 
nine  pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of 
sugar  or  two  quarts  of  good  molasses, 
two  ounces  of  soda,  one  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter,  and  just  enough  water  to  cover 
the  meat — about  four  or  five  gallons. 
Strew  some  salt  over  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel;  mix  about  half  the  amount  of 
salt  given  with  half  the  given  amount 
of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  rub  each  piece 
of  meat  thoroughly  with  it  before  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  barrel.  Dissolve  the  salt¬ 
peter  and  soda  together  in  hot  water, 
add  the  remainder  of  the  salt  and  sugar, 
and  four  or  five  gallons  of  cold  water. 
Pour  this  over  the  meat.  Place  a  board 
on  top  of  the  meat,  with  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  It 
is  salt  enough  to  cook  after  five  or  six 
days’  corning,  but  it  can  be  kept  in  the 
brine  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 


Peach  Mousse.— Use  very  ripe  fruit. 
Peel  and  slice  enough  to  make  a  quart. 
Rub  them  through  a  strainer,  add  a  pint 
of  sugar  and  mix  well.  Add  also  two 
quarts  of  whipped  cream.  Wet  a  three- 
quart  mold  with  cold  water  and  heap  the 
mousse  in  lightly.  Pack  in  salt  and 
ice  and  let  it  remain  for  four  hours. 

Peach  Russe. — This  sounds  more 
elaborate  than  it  really  is ;  it  makes  a 
beautiful  dessert.  Cover  half  a  pack¬ 
age  of  gelatin  with  half  a  cup  of  cold 
water  and  soak  ten  minutes  or  until  all 
the  water  is  absorbed;  then  dissolve 
over  hot  water.  Reserve  one  table¬ 
spoonful  and  set  where  it  will  keep 
warm;  strain  the  remainder  over  one 
pint  of  peach  pulp.  Add  one  cup  of 
sugar  (powdered),  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  a  little  extract  of  almond  and 
beat  well ;  then  fold  in  a  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  A  little  rich  strawberry  syrup 
added  will  give  a  delicate  peach-blow 
tint.  Dip  a  fancy  mold  into  hot  water; 
wipe  dry;  pour  into  it  the  tablespoon 
of  warm  gelatine;  turn  the  mold  round 
and  round  until  the  gelatine  thinly  coats 
all  sides.  Before  it  sets  sprinkle  over 
its  surface  a  few  candied  rose  leaves 
and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Pack  in 
cracked  ice  and  coarse  salt  and  let 

stand  for  several  hours.  Serve  on  a 
flat  dish. 

Crabapple  Jelly. — In  making  crab- 
apple  jelly,  many  other  kinds  of  flavor¬ 
ing  can  be  abided,  such  as  grape,  elder¬ 
berry,  peach,  pineapple  and  blackberry. 
A  very  fine  jelly  is  made  by  adding  pine¬ 
apple  juice  to  crabapple.  Part  peach 
and  part  crabapple  makes  an  excellent 
jelly.  m.  g. 

A  Tested  Jelly  Recipe. — My  method 
of  jelly  making  steams  the  fruit  without 
adding  water,  presses  out  juice,  boils  it 
10  minutes,  hard,  then  adds  sugar 
(measured  before  boiling  juice  in 
equal  quantity)  which  has  been  heated 
in  warm  oven  while  juice  boiled.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  at  once  after  adding 
sugar,  and  stir  till  dissolved. 

E.  J.  BECKER. 


WEAR 

STEEL1; 
SHOES  * 


Yon  will  never  know  how 
comfortulijo  your  feet  can  be 
until  you  have  worn  Stool 
Shoes.  They  do  not  heat 
and  sweat  tho  feet,  liko 
rubber  boots — but  are  dry, 
warm  and  clean  from 
morning  till  night  in 
the  worst  weuthers. 

Light  in  weight,  but  so  ' 
strong  that  they  can 

never  twist  or  warp  out  of _ 

shape,  ns  leather  shoes  do.  And 
are  so  durable,  so  inexpensive, 
at  leust  $5.00  to  S10.00  every  year 


Send  for 
oar  booklet 
The  Solo 
of  Steel 
better  still, 
send  for  a  pair 
Steel  Shoes.  See 
noy-back  and 
guarantee  offer  bolow. 

best  of  nil.  Steel  Shoes 
thut  they  will  save  you 
in  shoe  money. 
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Save  Doctors’  Bills 

Steel  Shoos  give  absolute  protection  against  colds, 
rheumatism,  stiffness  and  all  other  discomforts  and 
diseases  caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  After  a  full  year  of 
daily  wear  they  will  still  be  clean  and  odorless.  The 
reason  is  that  inside  the  shoes  is  a  splendid,  thick,  hair 
cushion,  which  not  only  prevents  all  of  tho  jnrs  of  walk¬ 
ing,  but  absorbs,  also,  the  perspirution  and  foot  odors. 
"Very  night  this  hair  cushion  can  bo  taken  out  and 
easily  cleansed  and  dried.  Steel  Shoes  are  easily  slipped 
on  or  off  when  leaving  or  entering  the  house.  They  nro 
restful,  healthful  and  comfortable  from  the  first 
minute  you  try  them  on,  and  put  an  absolute  end  to 
tired,  sore  or  aching  feet,  even  after  ,ong  days  in 
muddy  fields.  They  need  no  breaking  in. 

Cheaper  Than  Leather  Shoes 

Steel  Shoes,  with  uppers  six  inches  high  at  $2.50  a  pair 
are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes.  Steel 
Shoes  with  uppers  nine  inches  high  at  $3.50  per  pair  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 
But  the  low  first-cost  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Steel  Shoes.  They  will  outwear  from  three  to 
tlx  pairs  of  leather  shoos,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
in  doctors  and  medicine  bills  that  is  bound  to  result 
from  huving  your  feet  always  warm,  dry  and  clean. 

Guaranteed  for  a  Fu88  Year 

We  can  easily  guarantee  Steel  Shoes  for  a  full  year  of 
satisfactory  every-day  wear.  The  soles  and  an  inch 
above  the  soles  nro  mado  of  special  fine  steel— thin  and 
light,  hut  extra  strong— stamped  out  of  one  piece,  with¬ 
out  joint  or  seam.  The  uppers  are  made  of  tho  finest 
pliable -waterproof  leather  wo  can  buy.  And  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  soles  nro  studded  with  steel  rivets  ensuring 
nil  absolutely  safe  footing  in  even  the  most  slippery 
going.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

You  aro  absolutely  snfo  in  sending  for  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes,  for  wo  will  refund  your  monev  promptly  and 
without  quibble  If  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you 
see  the  shoes.  Either  the  $2.50.  or  the  $3.50  stvle  is  tho 
1 1  iggcst  va  I  ue  that  money  can  buy.  But  wo  recommend 
the  •*••>.•*)  pmr  bocause  of  tho  nine-inch  uppers  which  give 
the  best  protection  and  the  most  satisfaction.  Don’t 
suffer  with  cold,  wet,  aching  feet — don't  wait  another 
day.  ©end  So. 50  for  9- inch  shoes,  eta  to  size  you  wear 
and  we  will  ship  you  without  delay  the  best,  most  com¬ 
fortable  working  shoes  you  ever  wore. 

Steel  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  3  7i  Rac3nefWte. 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAPI 

We  will  fit  you  by  mail  for  position  of  Fira- 
mun  or  lirakomun  and  guarantee  position 
to  graduates  mentally  and  physically  competent. 
Only  school  whose  instructors  are  practical  rail¬ 
road  men  endorsed  by  railway  managers.  Write 
today,  state  age  and  ask  for  free  catalog 


TheWentha  Ry.Cor.School,  Dept.S-R-202  Freeport.il 


How  Much  You  Save 

by  getting 

I  Promise  You: 


; 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


That  you  save  more  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  better  stove  or  range  for  the  money,  when  you 
buy  a  Kalamazoo,  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  That’s 
my  promise,  and  here’s  my  hand  on  it!  Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  will  do  what  I  say? 

In  the  past  six  years  we  have  sold  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  to  thousands 
of  readers  of  this  journal— saving  them  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  as  high  as  $30  and  $35  on  a 
single  purchase.  But,  that  do  sn’t  do  you  any  good,  unless  you  let  me  quote  you  prices 
and  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Isn’t  it  to  your  interest,  then,  to  get  our  prices 
and  catalogue?  When  you  buy,  you  want  the  best  stove  or  range  you  can  find,  and  you 
want  to  buy  it  as  economically  as  possible.  You  want  to  make  every  dollar  count.  Let  me  show 
you  how.  Write  for  our  our  catalogue  and  prices,  and  then  compare  the  Kalamazoo,  in  both  quality 
and  prices  with  the  best  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at  retail.  That’s  all  we  ask — just  a  simple 
comparison.  And  it’s  to  your  interest  to  make  it. 


Freight 
Pre¬ 
paid 


Wm.  Thompson, 
Vice  Bren,  and  Gen.  Mgr, 


How  You  Save  Money 

You  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturers.  Youbuy 
at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  all  dealers’, 
jobbers’  and  middlemen’s  profits. 

You  buy  from  one  of  the  largest, most  modern,  best 
equipped  stove  foundries  in  the  world — mak¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  highest  grade  stoves  and 
ranges,  and  you  get  all  the  advantages  which 
come  from  manufacturing  in  large  quantities. 

You  not  only  save  from  20%  to  40%  in  fir.t 
cost,  but  you  also  save  in  cost  of  operation,  in 
repairs  and  in  durability. 

You  do  not  only  save  money,  but  you  get  a 
stove  or  range  of  extra  quality. 

You  have  no  freight  to  pay.  We  send  you 
the  Kalamazoo  freight  prepaid. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the  latest  design,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  which  will  last  as  long  as  any  you  can  find  any¬ 
where,  and  you  save  one-quarter  or  one-third  in  the  price. 


How  You  Run  No  Risk 

You  buy  on  a  360  days’  approval  test,  and  I  promise 
now,  in  black  and  white,  to  return  to  you  every  cent 
you  pay  if  you  do  not  find  your  purchase  in  every 
way  exactly  as  represented.  You  buy  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  company,  with  more  individual  customers 
than  any  other  stove  company  in  existence. 

We  doubtless  can  send  you  names  of  many  satis¬ 
fied  users  of  the  Kalamazoo  right  in  your  own 
country— people  who  have  not  only  saved  money, 
but  have  also  secured  a  stove  or  range  of  extra 
quality.  We  pay  the  freight— you  don’t  have  to 
take  even  that  risk. 

Your  banker  can  easily  find  out  about  our  relia¬ 
bility,  and  you  know  that  the  editor  of  this  paper 
would  not  print  our  advertisements,  year  after  year, 
if  we  were  not  perfectly  trustworthy.  If  you  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantage  of  economy  in  buying,  you  < 
will  at  least  let  me  quote  you  prices. 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  buying  land  or  hogs  or  steers  or  feed-stuff,  without  first  finding  out  what  the  market 
price  is.  Why  then  buy  a  stove  or  range  without  finding  out  the  manufacturers’  prices? 

Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  the  factory  price  and  the  retail  price.  Use  the  coupon,  or 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 

You  can  save  enough  on  one  purchase,  to  pay  for  a  good  share  of  your  season’s  fuel— 
to  pay  your  taxes— to  get  a  new  gown  or  a  new  suit.  If  you  save  only  $5,  or  $10,  I’m  sure 
you  can  find  some  good  use  for  the  money  or  you  keep  in  your  own  pocket. 

The  Kalamazoo  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  including  more  than  300  styles  and  sizes  of 


Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 
Gas  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Gas  Heaters 


360 
Days 
Approval 
Test 


You  arc  invited 
to  visit  us 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Coal  and  Wood  Cook  Stoves  Base  Burners 
Hotel  Ranges  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 

Open  Franklin  Heaters  Shop  Stoves,  etc. 

Get  our  prices  and  see  what  you  save. 


William  Thompson,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  equipped  with 
patent  thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and 
roasting  easy. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 


Please  send  me  Cat¬ 
alogue  No.  114,  and 
quote  me  factory  prices, 
freight  prepaid. 


Name 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  COW  BARN. 


I  am  about  to  build  a  cow  barn, 
34  by  00  feet,  much  like  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  in  Thh  R.  N.-Y.  by  II.  B.  Cook  five 
or  six  years  ago ;  but  have  lost  the  plan. 
I  would  like  the  following  points  covered, 
and  any  other  useful  ideas  given  :  Muslin 
for  windows  for  ventilation;  cow  stan¬ 
chions;  partitions  between  cows;  cement 
floors;  wall;  water  basins.  1  have  a  two- 
horse  tread-power  which  I  expect  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  water  from  (lie  well  in  the  new 
barn.  IIow  best  should  I  do  it,  and  get 
silage  to  cows  and  hay  from  old  barn  to 
cows?  Cows  are  to  face  outside  of  wing. 
Plan  is  shown  in  diagram.  l.  e.  j. 

New  York. 

I  should  not  depend  upon  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  for  ventilation.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  Spring  and  Fall,  and  many 
times  during  the  Winter,  but  to  depend 
wholly  upon  them  I  should  not  advise. 
They  are  not  safe  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  without  protection,  and  when 
sudden  changes  come  in  the  night  they 
are  dangerous.  On  the  cast  side  they 
are  safe,  but  unless  cleaned  frequently 
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they  will  not  perform  service.  They 
can  be  safely  placed  upon  the  opposite 
side  from  the  prevailing  wind,  but  the 
reader  will  readily  see  that  they  would 
in  that  case  act  only  as  out-takes,  and 
that  means  a  stopping  of  the  air  spaces 
in  the  cloth.  I  should  put  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  King  Hues  and  use  muslin  inciden¬ 
tally  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  In  this 
way  they  have  a  distinct  place  in  stable 
ventilation. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  at 
present  more  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  iron  swing  stanchions 
hung  with  chains.  Probably  the  bent 
iron  pipe  partition  anchored  in  the 
cement  floor  and  secured  to  the 
stanchion  frame  about  three  feet  each 
way  from  stanchion  base  is  the  best,  all 
things  considered.  Cement  floors  by  all 
means,  with  three  thicknesses  of  tar 
paper  and  two  coats  tar  paint  between 
lower  and  upper  coats 'of  cement.  I 
still  believe  tbe  wall  of  one  thickness 
matched  lumber  inside  and  outside, 
stuffed  with  dry  shavings,  is  the  best; 
it  furnishes  most  perfect  insulation.  I 
would  not  give  positive  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  water  basins.  Personally  I  do 
not  like  them;  but  that  does  not  change 
a  fact  that  probably  more  cows  are 
watered  with  buckets  than  any  other 
single  barn  method.  A  rotary  pump 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  method 
of  raising  water  with  the  tread  power. 
When  one  can  go  direct  from  silo  to 
stable,  and  not  more  than  30  cows  are 
to  be  fed,  I  do  not  think  a  quicker  or 
cheaper  plan  has  been  found  than  a 
fork  and  two-bushel  basket.  The  basket 
is  filled  in  an  instant  and  c.  quickly 
emptied.  The  carrier  is  valuable  for 
long  distances  and  large  herds.  The 
same  hand  method  for  hay  will  hold 
true.  H.  E.  cook. 


“PRIZE-WINNING  CATTLE”  ONCE  MORE 

Your  recent  article  on  prize-winning 
cattle  contains  a  little  truth  and  a  lot  of 
mistakes,  judging  from  my  experience  in 
showing  Ilolsteins  at  (lie  New  York  State 
Fair.  I  believe  overforcing  of  a  heifer 
cnlf  may  hurt  her  as  a  future  cow.  Some¬ 
how  such  a  calf  will  retain  the  tendency 
to  fleshiness  after  refreshening  and  put  the 
feed  on  her  hack  instead  of  into  < lie  milk 
pall.  1  say  “believe,”  for  I  don’t  know. 
I  was  with  Henry  Stevens  &  Son  three 
years,  and  was  with  the  show  herd  at 
Syracuse  in  1904  and  .1900 ;  1904  we  had 


little  opposition  and  won  everything.  I 
believe  every  female  we  had  there  Is  still 
alive  with  Hie  exception  of  one,  and  she 
never  was  completely  dry  from  freshening 
as  a  two-year-old  until  she  died  at  seven 
or  so  from  an  accident  at  calving  time, 
so  she  would  not  help  that  writer’s  case 
any.  In  1905  we  showed  our  service  hulls 
and  a  tliree-year-old  heifer  shown  the  year 
before  as  a  two-year-old.  She  was  placed 
second  in  a  ring  of  eight,  while  the  hulls 
won  first  prize  in  their  classes,  and  both 
championships.  In  1900  we  won  first  as 
full  aged  cow,  first  as  three-year-old  and 
first  as  two-year-old,  consequently  the 
senior  female  championship  went  to  our 
herd.  These  three  cows  were  not  only  fine 
individuals  hut.  their  breeding  was  of  the 
best.  Our  hulls  won  both  the  senior  and 
junior  male  championships.  Those  hulls 
were  for  use,  not  for  show,  and  all  the 
females  shown  are  living  and  producing  to¬ 
day. 

Mr.  N.ve,  of  Preble,  N.  Y.,  has  shown  at 
New  York  State  Fair  several  years  and 
with  much  success.  He  has  raised  all  the 
females  he  shows  there  and  they  come 
hack  several  times.  They  are  milky  cattle, 
too,  showing  or  being  fitted  to  show  doesn’t 
kill  them.  One  of  the  reasons  Holstein 
breeders  don’t  show  more  is  September  is 
not  as  favorable  a  month  to  test  and  make 
records  as  the  cold  Winter  months,  and 
as  records  are  evidence  of  large  produc¬ 
tion,  and  largely  govern  t lie  price  of  the 
animal  and  its  offspring,  showing  is  made 
subordinate  to  testing.  After  an  animal  in 
milk  lias  been  carried  around  the  country 
and  submitted  to  the  handling  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  strangers  to  iier,  she 
will  not  make  ns  good  a  record  as  her 
sister  kept  at  home,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  A  cow  to  win  in  good  company 
must  produce  milk  and  make  up  a  good 
udder,  and  most  breeders  wiio  show  plan  so 
the  cows  will  freshen  about  fair  time.  This 
may  be  the  explanation  of  t lib  “show  herd” 
as  distinct  from  a  “herd  of  workers.”  A 
man  not  conversant  with  showing  and 
breeders'  practices  might  distort  words  and 
speeches  from  their  true  meaning,  and  so 
get  an  erroneous  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

1IK.NRY  TBUCKELL. 


Sheep  in  Maryland. 

There  are  a  few  sheep  kept  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  There  could  easily  be  more 
kept  at  little  expense;  it  is  seldom  that  the 
fields  are  covered  two  weeks  with  snow, 
so  the  sheep  are  out  in  the  fields  nearly  all 
the  year;  with  a  little  extra  feed  in  lamb¬ 
ing  time,  that  is  in  January  and  February. 
Through  February  and  March  they  are 
turned  on  the  wheat  fields  to  mature  the 
lambs  for  market  in  May  and  June.  When 
four  or  five  months  old  they  weigh  generally 
from  50  to  00  pounds  and  arc  bought  by 
the  dealers  for  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  New  York;  brought  .$4.75  this  year, 
last  year  $5.  Wool  was  low  In  price  here 
this  year,  only  17  cents  a  pound,  eight 
cents  less  than  usual.  They  shear  from 
five  to  eight  pounds,  the  average  is  about 
six  pounds  per  head.  Farmers  keep  from 
10  to  25.  on  large  farms  a  few  more  are 
kept.  Old  sheep  sell  now  from  $3  to  $8, 
according  to  quality.  Not  much  purebred 
stock  is  raised  here,  they  are  mostly  South- 
downs.  They  are  about  the  best  for  this 
country,  as  the  lambs  mature  early  for 
market.  m.  W.  B. 

Cordova,  Md. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“SaveTheMorse”S  pavin  Cure. 


A.  II.  KUHANK,  President,  W.  B.  STKATFOIlD.Soc.nnd  Treas. 
The  Farmers'  Association  Cotton  Warehouse,  No.  1 

Montgomery, Ala. ,July21  ,'08.  —  While  you  have  not  solicited  a 
testimonial, yet  in  justice  to  yoor‘\Save-Tl»o  Horse'  !  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  advising  it  has  cured  tny  horso  of  "bone  spavin”  that  did 
notyield  to  any  other  treatment,  altho  ono  of  tho  boat  veteri¬ 
narians  had  him  in  charge  :*0  days,  during  which  time  ho  was 
fired  for  complaint, but  still  remained  lame.— W.  B  Stratford. 

Cherry valo,  Kansas.  —  My  horso  was  nfilictcd  by  thorough- 
pin, ono  of  the  worst  I  over  saw  ;  was  told  thcro  was  no  cure  for 


it. I  had  itopuned.it  came  hack  again  and  soomod  to  grow  larg¬ 
er. I  drove  him  just  tho  biiiiio  and  used  your  medicine ;  tho 
thorough  pin  is  now  completely  removed.  —I.  S.  Strichlor. 
/hp  a  bottle,  with  written  binding  guarantee. Send  for  copy , 
UK  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers  on 
J)  I  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Bone  and  Bog 
Spavin,  Thorough  pin,  Kinghone  (excopt  low),  Curb, 
Splint.,  Capped  Hork,  WindpufT,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons 
nnd  nip  BaineneNH.  No  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horso  works 
as  usual.  Dealers  or  Kx press  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  St. Binghamton, N.Y. 


ANI)  HA15HIT  HOUNDS:  also 


FOX,  COON 

PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shrove,  Ohio. 


‘  ‘  QUALiITY.” 

For  Sale  Boll  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  ono  to  ten  hrdfors 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  nil  out  of  darns  witli  good 
records.  The  animais  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Lot  me  know  your  wants. 

IC.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  akin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  l»a. 


Southdown  Sheep  for  Sale 

About  14  Fine  Yearling  Rams 

Having  secured  the  entire  Flock  owned  by  tho 
late  John  HobartWarren  of  All  wood  Farm  Hoosick 
Falls.  N.  Y.  Flock  founded  In  1H07,  Imported  by  Mr. 
Warren  from  the  famous  Flocks  of  Henry  YVebb. 
Esq.,  Lord  Walslnglmm,  Duke  of  Rutland  and 
others.  A.  G aLBHAI'1  H, 

Supt.  for  J.  l’ierpont  Morgan,  Ksq., 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cotswold  Sheep 

Wc  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  Hock  of  Puro- 
bred  COTSWOLD  SHEEP,  consisting  of  breeding 
ewes  and  lambs.  This  Is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  some  purebred  Oot.swolds  cheap.  Let 
us  know  what  you  want  and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

FOR  SALK— Dorset  Yearling  and  Rani  Lambs 
from  ono  of  the  best  (locks  in  tho  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  some  very  fine  largo  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  Especial  care  taken  in  shipping 
animals.  W.  11.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


<JURnP<JUIRFQ  :)0  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
0  M  ilU  lu  il  I II  CO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLBET.  Lodi.  New  York. 


Cfin  C  ill  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
lljn  JIiLL,  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  I1ALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  V. 


Oil  YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
OU  SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  H.  B. COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 


BELGIAN  HARES 

Address 


-RUFUS  RED.  Strong 
healthy  stock;  $3  por  pair. 
B.  HAROUM.  Eden,  Md. 


OHIO  FARM 

on  hand.  M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  .Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENUAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


—4  Pure  Hrcd  fox  Hound  Pups. 
C.  \V.  DIGGS,  Diggs,  Va. 


C <>l,i. IF  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l*n. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


Of  r  l’IGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
•■•O.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Yearlings,  Rams;  ICO  to  185  lbs.;  price  $20  to  $25. 
A  few  liam  Lambs  and  Ewe  Lambs,  price  $12  each. 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowvillo.  New  York. 


It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Bed 
Pigs— tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nino  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Got  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SI-CURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Lincoln  and  Hampshire  Down  Sheep;  Chester 
YVliite,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  Send 
2-cont  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  West  Chester,  Pa. 


P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  agos,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  ar.itnals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  Hi  H.  It.  II arpemiing,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  \  oung  stock  for  sale. 

8.  U.  FRENCH.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Gilts  For  Sale, 

duo  to  farrow  between  now 
and  September  15, 1908;  also 
Spring  nigs  of  both  sexes. 
Write  for  prices  to  ■>"("> 

flood  win©  J  r.,I'otoniac,Vr  I'.Oo.,  111. 


BERKSHIRES. 

HIGHCLERE  &  LONGFELLOW  STOCK 


MARCH  PIGS,  -  -  $15.00  each. 
MAY  PIGS,  -  -  -  10.00  each. 

8.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  s 

A  tine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000 ,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  Uooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  ono  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow:  ono  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
ono  1  year  old  son  of  O.  II.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  sexes,  by  sumo  boars:  all  are  lino  bred 
and  out  of  Lord  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
sows.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  year  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
DORSET  SHEEP 

ll/r  nerrn  F°Iir  Rculstcred  Bull  Calves, 

Wr  II  i  I  tn  Two  Registered  Heifer  Calves, 

■  i  h.  oi  i  Two  gc„islcrcd  yearling  Heifers, 

all  sired  by  a  grandson  Of  Uio  champion  bull  Imp. 
Lord  Dudley  of  Drunisnie  12293.  and  Motions  of 
Ste.  Annex  100(19,  second  prize,  tliree-year-old  in 
milk  class  Toronto.  1002,  and  a  groat  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gleneairn  3<1  Imp,  6955,  and  Kirsty 
Wallace  of  Auckenbrain  Imp.  8301,  who  was  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk  and  butter  tost  at  Pan- 
American  (Buffalo)  Exhibition.  The  dams  of  those 
calves  and  heifers  include  granddaughters  and 
great  granddaughters  of  such  famous  individuals 
as  Lady  Fox  9609.  Lnkolela  12357.  Gleneairn  3d  Imp. 
0955,  and  Pouglasdalo  of  Dam  of  A  her  Imp.  12212, 
1st  and  champion  at  Pan-American  Exhibition,  and 
for  years  champion  against  all  comers  in  Canada. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


Registered  Dorset  Ewe  and 
Ram  l.amhs,  and  a  Few 
Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams. 

Our  (lock  was  founded  by  stock  purchased  from 
such  breeders  as  Flower,  Tranquillity  Farms,  and 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  Flocks,  and  the  stock 
we  offer  were  all  sired  by  the  imported  Merson’s 
ltam  who  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
St.  Louis  YVorld’s  Fair,  and  lias  boon  at  the  head 
of  our  Flock  for  two  years. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


HICKORY  ISLAND  FARM , 

F.  B.  CARNSEY,  Manager, 

CLAYTON, _ NEW  YORK. 

Holstein  Bull  for  Sale 

Horn  October  11,  1907. 

Largely  white;  a  fine  individual  sired  by  a  son  of 
Do  Kol  Uengerveld  Burke,  whose  dam  made  over 
21  pounds  of  butter,  and  whose  grnnddam  over  19 
pounds  in  seven  days. 

First  Clieek  for  $45.00  takes  him. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTBILDB,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  ono  of  the  best  sons  of 
Uengerveld  De  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam's  side  with  records  of  26.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  age. 

Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIKSIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.vks. 
A.  A.  UOUTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  froe  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most.  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Duality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  It.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

r  IT  f  the  papers 

r  9  0  I  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Farmer’s  Pocketbook. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  agos  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Some  hog  as  well  ns  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  lino  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Premier's  Rival  Sensation,  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  ltobinliood,  American  bred.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgate,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  hoars  for  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  hook,  post¬ 
age  lOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  It.  0. 3,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Ponn  Yan,  N.Y. 


Another  Great  Importation  Has  Just  Arrived  at 

THE  SHARONVALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK, 0 

bead  of  Stallions  and  Mares  will  bo  sold  at  auction. 

1 1 cad  at THK  SIVAltON  VAMdTCY  STOCK  FARM, 
NEWARK,  O.  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1908.  Tins 
will  bo  the  greatest  sale  of  Stallions  and  Mares— Belgians,  Perch- 
erons  and  German  Coach  that  has  ever  been  bold  in  America. 
You  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  great  sale.  It  will  bo  tho  chance 
of  your  life  to  get  just  what  you  want.  Three  and  four-year-old 
mares  in  foal.  Also  one  and  two-year-old  stallions  and  mares.  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Percherons  which  can  be  bought  to  suit  your  pocketbook. 
He  sure  to  bo  on  hand  on  tbe  day  of  sale.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Col,  Gr.  W.  Crawford,  Prop, 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Knuckling  Horse. 

I  have  a  very  line  horse,  about  eight 
years  old,  that  is  inclined  to  knuckle.  lie 
docs  not.  always  show  it,  and  has  never 
gone  lame.  I  have  been  told  it  sometimes 
comes  from  the  kidneys.  Can  you  give  me 
a  remedy  for  it?  C.  s.  v.  o. 

New  York. 

We  presume  he  knuckles  over  on  the 
hind  fetlocks  and  suspect  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  lack  of  muscular  tone.  Possibly 
he  is  Very  well  fed,  but  not  sufficiently 
exercised.  Reduce  feed  if  be  is  fat,  and 
have  him  driven  every  day,  or  if  that  is 
impossible,  he  should  be  thoroughly  exer¬ 
cised  to  halter.  Overwork  also  causes  the 
same  trouble,  so  he  must  not  be  driven 
further  than  his  ability  and  condition  will 
allow.  It  often  happens  when  a  horse  is 
leg-weary.  lie  may  do  better  if  his  toes 
are  shortened  and  his  shoes  have  the  heel 
calkins  but  no  toes.  a.  s.  a. 

Obstructed  Teat. 

A  fine  cow  has  been  fresh  nearly  four 
weeks,  and  the  front  left  teat  has  become 
very  badly  swollen  half  way  up,  and  is 
fairly  hard ;  there  seems  to  be  a  lump 
just  above  it.  It:  is  getting  so  I  cannot  get 
any  milk  from  it.  I  have  bathed  it  in  both 
hot  and  cold  water,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
improve.  She  gives  about  1(5  quarts  per 
day,  and  is  a  valuable  cow.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  I  can  save  the  teat? 

w.  n.  s. 

Such  cases  are  troublesome  to  handle,  as 
interference  is  apt  to  cause  similar  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  other  quarters.  It  there¬ 
fore  is  best  to  employ  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  who  will  open  through  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  by  means  of  a  suitable  probe  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  sterilized  milking  tube,  and  then 
prescribe  proper  after  treatment.  Mean¬ 
while  foment  the  udder  twice  daily  with 
hot  water,  and  then  rub  thoroughly  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  equal  parts  olive  oil 
and  fluid  extract  of  pokeroot  and  bella¬ 
donna  leaves.  a.  s.  a. 

Grease. 

I  purchased  a  mare  that  came  from  New 
York  a  few  days  before,  stiffened  by  hard 
driving  on  the  pavements.  I  noted  that 
above  the  hoofs  there  were  enlargements, 
very  tender,  and  through  the  hair  it  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  fired  with 
a  sharp  pointed  iron  around  above  the 
hoof  and  under  ankle  and  hoof.  I  called 
it  mud  scratches.  After  I  had  the  horse 
a  few  days  it  grew  worse.  I  applied  Span¬ 
ish  fly  blister,  letting  it.  remain  three  or 
four  days;;  then  I  would  thoroughly  wash 
and  apply  an  ointment  of  pulverized  blue 
vitriol,  sulphur  and  lard.  In  a  few  days, 
when  the  ointment  came  off,  I  washed  with 
carbolic  soap  and  warm  water,  rinsing 
thoroughly  with  clear  water  through  hose. 

I  gave  in  the  feed  a  dessertspoonful  of 
sulphur  and  a  single  handful  of  linseed 
meal  once  a  day ;  once  a  week  a  tcaspoon- 
ful  of  pulverized  saltpeter.  I  have  repeated 
the  blister  and  the  above  treatment  four 
or  five  times.  The  result  is  I  have  the 
hind  feet  cleaned ;  except  a  tendency  to 
common  scratches.  I  called  upon  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  and  he  pronounced  it  grease- 
heel,  and  said  that  I  was  doing  as  well 
as  he  could.  Rut  I  am  not  satisfied.  The 
feet  are  very  tender  to  handle,  and  the 
swelling  around  one  of  the  forward  feet 
is  stubborn,  and  does  not  yield  to  treat¬ 
ment,  although  growing  no  worse.  She 
is  a  good  free  driver,  and  when  she  first 
starts  there  is  a  slight  lameness,  but  gen¬ 
erally  drives  most  out  of  it.  Driving  any 
distance  will  stiffen  her  the  next  day. 
There  is  a  corn  in  one  forward  foot  that 
the  blacksmith  keeps  cut  down.  Is  there 
any  help  for  that?  j.  s.  s. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  con¬ 
dition  really  is  present,  nor  has  it  been 
shown  why  the  firing  iron  was  used  be¬ 
fore  you  bought  the  man-.  It  is  certain 
that  for  tenderness  of  the  skin  of  the  coro¬ 
net  and  other  parts  alluded  to  there  could 
be  no  more  severe  treatment  adopted  than 
the  blistering*  you  have  given,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  such  treatment  would  do 
much  more  barm  than  good.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  mare  has  either  ringbone 
or  sidebones,  for  either  of  which  conditions 
firing  and  blistering  would  be  likely  to 
prove  beneficial.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  very  evident  that  you  should  employ 
an  expert  veterinarian  to  make  an  exam¬ 
ination,  and  then  prescribe  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  condition  he  finds  present. 

a.  s.  A. 

Shoe  Boil.  •  * 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  a  shoe  boll 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  It  is  soft, 
and  has  grown  to  its  present  size  within 
the  past  few  months.  I  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  it,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
there  Is  any  way  to  prevent  it  from  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  or  getting  rid  of  it  entirely? 
The  horse  is  several  years  old,  and  we  won¬ 
der  whether  it  Is  due  to  bad  shoeing.  Any 


light  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  on  this 
subject,  will  be  appreciated.  c.  n.  ir. 

New  Jersey. 

Common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the 
horse's  shoe  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  shoe  boll.  The  condition 
is  caused  by  the  elbow  being  constantly 
bruised  by  contact  with  an  insufficiently 
bedded  stall  floor.  Keep  the  horse  tied  up 
so  lie  cannot  lie  down,  and  twice  daily 
bathe  the  part  with  hot  water,  and  then 
rub  in  some  pure  alcohol  or  some  druggist’s 
soap  liniment.  If  the  shoe  boil  persists 
after  a  month  of  this  treatment,  have  it 
operated  upon  by  a  veterinarian.  If  the 
horse  must  be  allowed  to  lie  down,  see 
that  he  has  a  deep  bed  of  straw,  and  to 
Induce  him  to  lie  upon  his  side  spike  a 
2x4  scantling  across  the  stall  floor  just 
back  of  where  his  fore  feet  come  when  lie 
is  standing  up.  a.  s.  a. 

Garget. 

I  have  a  IIoIstein-FTiesian  cow  that 
dropped  a  calf  on  July  2  last.  Iler  calving 
was  a  little  slow,  and  she  did  not:  seem 
quite  well.  Three  or  four  times  during  the 
first  10  days  I  found  a  small  pool  of  blood 
on  the  floor  behind  her.  She  gave,  as 
usual,  a  large  mess  of  milk,  but  very 
little  from  the  right  hind  teat:,  though  that 
quarter  of  the  udder  seemed  as  large  and 
full  as  the  other.  It  was  not  hard  nor 
sensitive  to  pressure.  About  two  weeks 
after  calving  it  broke  internally  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  and  matter 
was  discharged.  This  for  a  couple  of  milk¬ 
ings.  Then  the  milk  out  of  that  teat 
settled  down  to  a  light  brown  or  pinkish 
color  and  has  remained  so  without  change 
ever  since.  The  quantity  is  about  one 
pint.  No  soreness  evident.  She  gives  about 
36  to  40  pounds  a  day  through  the  other 
teats  arid  seems  well.  What  advice  can 
you  give  me  and  what  explanation? 

Maine.  r.  H. 

We  would  advise  testing  the  cow  with 
tuberculin  to  make  sure  that  she  has  no 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder.  Otherwise  as 
the  function  of  the  affected  quarter  is  per¬ 
manently  ruined,  we  would  advise  trying 
to  dry  up  that  quarter  by  rubbing  on  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  twice  daily.  A  veterinarian 
also  would  make  injections  of  antiseptic 
medicine  into  the  udder,  but  that  is  scarcely 
safe  practice  for  a  layman.  a.  s.  a. 


Fence  Questions. —  I  am  considering  the 
building  of  about  2,000  feet  of  fence.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  the  kind  of  fence 
to  build,  taking  into  account  the  life  or 
durability  of  the  fence  us  well  as  the  am 
nual  maintenance  expense.  Shall  it  be  a 
post-and-rnll  fence?  What  Is  the  life  of  a 
post-and-rail  fence?  Shall  it  lie  some  of  the 
several  designs  of  wire  fence?  Which  of 
these  several  designs  is  the  best,  longest 
lived  and  best  as  a  fence?  What  will  the 
probable  annual  maintenance  cost  be  for 
the  post-and-rail  or  the  wire  fence?  I 
would  suggest  the  maintenance  cost  be 
given  in  days  of  labor  and  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  used.  The  unit  prices  can  be  added 
here.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  and 
advantages  for  and  against  the  several 
kinds?  Some  of  your  readers  must  have 
had  long  experience  with  the  several  kinds 
of  fence;  will  they  give  it  to  us?  j.  h. 

Maryland. 


THERE  is  a  MAN 

la  your  local 
lty  who  Is 
making 
$2.00 
against 
every  one 
that  he  made 
last  year. 

HOW? 

By  d  o  i  n  _ 
mixed  farming — 
running  a  dairy  as 
an  adjunct  to  his 
farm.  Now  he 
realizes  that  the 
dairy  is  a  reliable 
source  of  income;  and  that  it  gives 
regular  employment  to  all  the 
mem  hers  of  the  farm. 


But,  let  us  not  forget  to  say, 
that  upon  the  advice  of  the  Dairy 
Station,  he  investigated  all  the 
standard  makes  of  separators  — 
and  proved  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the 


Tubular  Separator 

is  50  per  cent  better  in  every  way 
than  all  other  makes,  and  that  it 
is  a  profit  maker — a  result  giver. 

For  proofs  of  these  claims 
write  for  free  catalog  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chesftjr,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  111. 


EVERYBODY 

BUYING 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

The  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  1908 
I)E  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS — added  to  their 
THIRTY  YEARS  record  of  ONE  MILLION  prosperous 
users  throughout  the  world — have  convinced  practically 
all  WELL- INFORMED  buyers  of  their  overwhelming 
I  superiority,  as  well  as  actual  cheapness,  and  they  are 
being  bought  in  even  greater  proportion  this  Fall  than  in 
the  Spring  or  ever  before. 

A  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking  shows  the 
reasons  WHY.  _ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  StrebT 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Fildert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Ill 


THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  GreenfiPurple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  nro  spark 
and  tire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  anil  coat¬ 
ing  like  uiotal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  For  poor  roofing.  II  WKLTK  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  "HOOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  havo  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 

uiittiia 

Will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
8‘J.OO  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-0 
free.  ABSORBINB,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
81.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 

-  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  llvdrocele. 

Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 

Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 

W.  F, Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield, Mass 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  dcnurlptivo  book  lot. 


MINERAL- 


HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT  I 
Will  Ruin  i 
YourHorse! 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mincrdl  Heave  Remedy  Go.. 


fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


bnuuia  havo  tho  famous  ’ 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Tho  ffreat  omergoncy  remedy.  Cures 
Ahxmn,  Kiniituno ,  Curb ,  Splint, 
Sprainti,  L imonceii.  All  druggists  Soil 

it  at  $1  u  Hot  I  lu ;  <>  for  $5* 

Hook,  “Treat! ao  on  tho  Horse,  ”  free 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


STAR  GRINDERS  STRONG 


Stand  strain  of  most  powerful 
team.  Grind  as  fine  as  you  choose. 
Durable,  well -braced.  Simple.  Light* 
draft.  Miller’s  toll  soon  pays  for  one. 
L  ull  line,  belt  power  or  sweep.  Free 
booklet  Send  for  it. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


DEITR  TO  HEtVESI  SI*TgKS 


GUARANTEED 


A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
IS.  trouble*.  2a yearn  in  use  proves  its 
worth  for  heaven  and  chronic 
--**;*•  cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
make  a  50o  can  for  <  'olds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex¬ 
poller,  Blood  Purifier  and  £rsm<l 

_ _  _  ‘  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  uovru,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Bend  tor  booklet. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


CHAMPION  Hay  Press 

4-Horse  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Eng  ne. 

6  strokes  or  plun¬ 
ger  to  one  round  of 
horses.  Side  and 
end  hitch.  Self 
feed.  Automatic) 
Block  Dropper.  J 
to  i  tons  per  hour. 

Full  Hue  of  belt 
power  presses. 
FAMOUS  MFG.  CO..  55  Chicago  A«o„  EAST  CHICAGO.  INO. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


strncted.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  tf*ToVk 

Your  a,l,lr*.a  on  apo.tal  nill  brio,  you  fire  rum  loir. 


The  Geneva  IVIetal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
tho  boat  investmentthey  ever  made  W#!i 
whoa  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tiros  i  easy  work,  1  Ight  d  raft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
madofor  your  old  wagon.  Speke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  louses 
Send  for  our  catalog  u »  and  nave  money.  ' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Bo,  88.Qulnoy.lll. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47. 81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

Enclosed  find  circulars  of  the  King  sepa¬ 
rator  and  aerator.  Will  you  inform  me 
whether  the  machine  will  do  what  it  is 
claimed  to  do  and  if  the  company  is  re¬ 
liable?  i.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  cautioned  our  people  against 
this  fake  time  and  time  again.  We  re¬ 
peat  that  warning  now.  Farmers  who 
have  bought  it  report  that  they  can  do 
nothing  with  it,  and  that  the  company 
pays  no  attention  to  complaints. 

The  I).  L.  Marshall  Milling  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  not  attempted  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  farmers  here  that  I  can  find, 
but  they  have  sent  their  agents  among  the 
dealers  here,  and  I  am  told  they  have  also 
been  working  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Their 
proposition  is  that  a  dealer  shall  Invest 
$500  in  their  stock,  and  by  becoming  a 
member  the  dealer  will  naturally  push  the 
feed  which  this  firm  handles.  This  will 
enable  them  to  sell  to  the  dealer  for  one  lo 
two  dollars  less  on  a  ton  than  the  dealer 
can  buy  elsewhere.  Our  dealers  did  not 
take  to  the  scheme.  f.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

The  company  claims  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  dealers  took  kindly  to  their  propo¬ 
sition,  and  that  many  of  them  are  now 
stockholders  in  the  company,  and  that 
they  also  have  interested  dealers  in 
New  York  State  to  some  extent.  In¬ 
formation  from  our  readers  in  some 
sections  is  to  the  effect  that  the  com¬ 
pany  proposed  to  sell  direct  to  farmers 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dleman,  hut  they  propose  to  sell  stock 
to  only  one  dealer  in  a  town,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  monopoly  of  their  products,' 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  middle¬ 
man  is  being  eliminated  very  fast.  Be¬ 
sides,  from  our  understanding  of  their 
position,  they  are  middlemen  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  to  buy  their  supplies 
from  millers,  who  formerly  sold  direct 
to  local  dealers,  and  simply  mix  it,  and 
then  sell  themselves  to  dealers  where 
the  dealer  can  be  induced  to  go  into  the 
scheme.  It  looks  to  us  like  one  more 
middleman  between  the  mill  and  the 
consumer.  If  the  feed  proves  good 
quality,  and  can  be  bought  at  right 
prices  well  and  good ;  hut  the  more  wc 
know  of  the  conditions  and  proposition 
the  more  emphatic  we  are  in  advice  to 
farmers  to  leave  the  stock  alone. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $2  for  sub¬ 
scription,  also  find  10  cents  for  trial  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  neighbor.  This  is  a  business 
man  in  town  who  lias  been  paying  for  a 
small  farm  where  be  expects  to  retire  to 
spend  bis  declining  years,  and  asked  me 
what  farm  paper  I  would  recommend  to 
him.  I  replied  The  It.  N.-Y. :  I  considered 
it  far  ahead  of  any  I  bad  ever  taken  and 
mentioned  the  10  weeks’  trial  trip,  and  be 
asked  me  to  send  for  it  for  him.  I  wish  you 
would  send  him  the  latest  number  containing 
the  article  on  the  Alaska  wheat.  He  bad 
been  reading  of  it  and  seemed  all  taken 
up  with  it.  T  told  Him  I  thought  it  another 
big  fraud.  I  knew  The  It.  N.-Y.  would 
get  on  as  soon  as  there  was  anything  doing, 
so  I  want  him  to  see  what  you  have  to 
say  of  Alaska  wheat.  I  like  The  It.  N'.-YVs 
way  of  getting  after  t He  fakes.  It  seems 
to  enjoy  turning  on  the  searchlight  and 
showing  up  a  thing  as  it  really  is.  Of 
course  it  would  be  Impossible  lo  estimate 
the  number  of  good  dollars  that  stay  in 
the  pockets  of  (he  large  family  of  Rural 
readers  by  its  energetic  efforts  to  smell  out 
and  expose  the  fakers,  hut  it  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  those  dollars  run  up  into  many 
thousands.  Just  keep  at  them;  rip  them  up 
the  hack  and  down  t He  front,  and  they  will 
he  mighty  thankful  to  get  out  of  sight,  hut 
many  of  these  fakers  seem  to  bob  up  so 
serenely  in  some  new  stunt  somewhere  that 
in  the  language  of  Bill  Nye,  the  only  safety 
of  the  umbrella  is  eternal  vigilance,  but  the 
Rural  seems  pretty  near  equal  to  the  task. 
May  it  over  prosper  is  the  wish  of  your 
bumble  friend.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

With  such  friends  as  that  speaking 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  is  pretty  sure  to  get, 
sooner  or  later,  the  best  farmers  in  any 
neighborhood,  and  we  have  such  friends 
in  many  a  corner  of  the  country.  The 
thing  that  impresses  us  with  it  all  is 
that  these  good  friends  should  be  so 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  a  paper  for  do¬ 
ing  the  things  that  it  ought  to  do.  If 
a  farm  paper  does  not  use  its  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to  cham¬ 
pion  farm  interests,  as  Mr.  F.  D.  Squiers 
lias  well  said,  “What  in  God’s  name  are 
the  farm  papers  for?”  While  we  think 
we  are  doing  nothing  more  than  our 


duty  as  a  farm  paper — and  more  often 
dissatisfied  with  it  at  that — we  yet  con¬ 
fess  that  we  like  to  receive  such  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approval  and  confidence.  It 
is  the  letters  of  this  kind,  more  or  less 
of  which  appear  in  every  mail,  that 
cheer  on  the  work  of  many  an  exacting 
and  trying  day.  j.  j.  D. 

ROOSTING  HOUSE  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  chicks 
hatched  in  March,  April  or  May  grow 
so  fast  that  what  was  abundant  room 
for  them  a  month  ago  is  much  too  close 
quarters  now,  and  considerable  loss  is 
sustained  by  sweating  on  hot  nights ;  so 
much  so  that  what  is  gained  in  growth 
in  the  daytime  is  practically  lost  at 
night.  The  amateur  poultryman  won¬ 
ders  why  his  chicks  don’t  grow  faster, 
but  if,  after  they  have  settled  down  for 
the  night,  he  will  take  a  look  at  them 
and  see  how  they  are  packed  in  their 
little  houses,  lie  will  readily  see  where 
the  trouble  is.  Then  again  when  there 
is  plenty  of  room  if  the  chicks  would 
remain  in  their  own  houses,  it  often 
happens  that  the  chicks  from  two  or 
three  coops  will  all  crowd  into  one 
house,  especially  if  there  comes  on  an 
extra  cool  night.  I  have  had  pullets 
that  weighed  four  pounds  each  smoth¬ 
ered  to  death  in  this  way  by  overcrowd¬ 
ing. 

To  remedy  this  I  now  remove  all 
the  small  coops  in  July  and  make  some 
roosting  houses  like  that  in  the  cut. 
This  is  made  by  taking  two  planks  eight 
inches  wide  by  12  feet  long  and  nailing 
a  board  same  width  and  four  or  five 
feet  long  across  the  ends,  making  a 
box  12  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide. 
Then  each  half  of  the  room  is  made 
separately  of  hoards  half  an  inch  thick, 


tongued  and  grooved  and  nailed  to  two 
strips  of  inch  stuff  three  inches  wide  by 
12  feet  long.  The  hoards  project  two 
inches  below  the  strips  at  bottom  and 
one  inch  at  top.  the  bottom  strip  rest¬ 
ing  on  top  edge  of  the  plank  and  being 
held  there  by  a  nail  driven  through  the 
roof  into  the  plank.  At  the  top  one 
side  of  the  roof  rests  on  the  strip  to 
which  the  other  side  Ls  nailed.  T  baiik 
the  earth  up  against  the  outside  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  running  in,  and  put  straw  or 
trash  of  some  kind  inside  to  keep  the 
chicks  up  off  the  ground.  Tfiese  tem¬ 
porary  structures  are  only  about  three 
feet  high  and  a  hundred  or  more  chicks 
will  find  abundant  room  until  they  are 
full  grown.  My  chicks  remain  in  these 
houses  at  night  of  course,  until  it  is  time 
to  put  them  into  Winter  quarters  in 
November.  The  gable  ends  being  open 
there  is  plenty  of  air  and  if  the  roof 
overhangs  a  little  at  each  end  rain  is 
kept  out  and  the  chicks  are  dry. 

The  total  cost  of  such  a  house  is  not 
over  $3,  and  if  stored  away  in  some 
shed  when  not  in  use,  they  will  last  for 
years.  Bv  the  use  of  these  houses  I 
have  overcome  all  difficulty  about  over¬ 
crowding,  having  never  lost  a  chick  in 
them.  Some  of  my  young  cockerels  14 
weeks  old  weigh  nearly  six  pounds  and 
some  of  the  pullets  are  losing  their 
tail  feathers,  which  they  always  do  a 
short  time  before  they  begin  to  lay.  This 
for  Wyandottes  is  rushing  things.  I 
don’t  like  such  precocious  youngsters 
and  will  have  to  hold  them  hack  by 
less  feed  and  a  different  ration. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


TIME  OF  MOULTING. 

When  should  April  chickens  begin  to 
moult?  Is  lliore  any  special  treatment  or 
feed  to  give  them  to  induce  same? 

Linlithgow,  N.  Y.  n.  b.  s. 

April-hatched  chicks  should  not  begin 
to  moult  until  18  months  old,  unless 
forced  unduly  when  chicks.  We  have 
known  Leghorn  chicks  forced  by  the 
use  of  wet  mash  and  beef  scraps  so 
they  would  make  a  partial  moult  in  the 


late  Fall,  or  when  about  seven  months 
old.  Why  anyone  should  seek  to  cause 
a  moult  is  more  than  I  can  understand, 
as  it  is  a  distinct  shock  to  the  hen  to 
cause  her  to  moult  out  of  her  season, 
and  positively  nothing  is  gained  by  it. 
Hens  shut  up  in  August  and  starved 
for  a  time,  then  let  out  and  fed  heavily, 
will  moult,  but  not  the  kind  of  moult 
we  like  to  see,  and  we  gain  nothing  by 
it,  and  lose  all  the  eggs  for  August 
and  September,  and  these  same  hens 
are  liable  to  moult  again  in  December. 
Hens  should  he  given  the  very  best  of 
care  and  feed  when  moulting  and  then 
they  will  come  out  of  it  in  good  shape, 
some  of  them  even  laying  right  through 
their  moult.  The  natural  moult  is  for 
the  feathers  to  drop  as  new  ones  come 
in.  Sometimes  you  will  not  know  they 
are  moulting  except  as  you  see  the 
feathers  all  around  the  floors,  and  not 
as  we  sometimes  see  them,  looking  as 
if  they  had  been  dipped  in  boiling  water 
and  picked.  fi.oyd  q.  white. 


LATE  HATCHED  PULLETS  AND  SMALL 
EGGS. 

From  July  5  to  August  13  I  have  hatched 
550  chickens.  I  would  like  to  keep  the 
pullets  to  lay  market  eggs.  I  have  been  told 
Unit  they  would  lay  eggs  too  small  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Is  this  true?  They  are  Barred  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  If  I  cannot  keep  them  I 
want  to  sell  before  they  lay,  as  1  can  get 
from  five  lo  10  cents  more  per  pound  for 
chickens  than  for  fowls.  They  get  the  best 
of  care  and  will  make  fowls  that  will  weigh 
from  five  to  seven  pounds.  g.  d.  m, 

Randolph,  Mass. 

d  hese  July  and  August-hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  if  they  have  free  range,  with  beef 
scraps  and  grain  where  they  can  get  it 
whenever  they  want,  ought  to  make  a 
fairly  good  growth  and  lay  by  next  Feb¬ 
ruary.  They  will  always  he  smaller 
in  size  than  early-hatched  birds.  Up  to 
October  they  thrive  very  well,  but  after 
that  the  cold  seems  to  shrink  them  and 
they  increase  in  size  very  slowly.  But 
that  does  not  always  affect  the  size  of 
the  eggs ;  in  fact  size  of  body,  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  size  of  eggs. 
A  three-pound  White  Leghorn  lays  a 
larger  egg  than  an  eight-pound  Cochin 
hen,  and  in  my  flock  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  the  largest  hens  do  not  lay  the 
largest  eggs.  I  would  keep  the  pullets 
and  sell  all  the  cockerels  for  broilers  as 
soon  as  they  weighed  two  pounds,  and  if 
I  wanted  to  breed  from  these?  pullets 
next  Spring,  would  buy  some  large  male 
birds  to  mate  with  them.  By  so  doing 
the  chicks,  if  hatched  in  April  and  May, 
and  well  cared  for,  will  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  size  over  their  mothers. 

G.  A.  C. 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 


HORSES 

POULTRY 


HOGS 

DOGJ 


CATTLE 

SHEEP 


For  sale  at  all  drug  stores. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  X  GO 


Home  Offices  and  laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


f 


Paint 

That  Will 
W  ear 

The  house-owner  wants  paint 
which  will  not  become  spotted  or 
streaked  or  scaly.  White  Lead, 
if  pure,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  makes  paint  which  never 
scales  nor  spots. 

It  is  possible  to  know  the 
purity  of  the  White  Lead  before 
painting  if  you  have  a  blowpipe, 
and  this  we  will  furnish  free  for 
the  asking. 

We  could  not  afford  to  make  this 
exposure  if  our  White  Lead  had  a 
grain  of  adulteration  in  it.  The 
1  '•Dutch  Boy  Painter ”  trade-mark 
guarantees  the  purity  of  our  White  / 
Lead. 

Send  for  Free  Test 
Equipment  No.  8. 

which  includes"  blowpipe,  instructions 
and  paint  booklet. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

in  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities  is  7iearest  you  l 
NewYork.  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  St  Louis.  Philadel- 

burgh  (National  Lead 
&  Oil  Company) 


1 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Older  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOH 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
ZlZ-Page  I  roe  Catalog — illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  llako  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  is  the  latest  news — always 
ou  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Write  nearest  office, 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

row  fork;  llofl ton:  Chicago;  Kansas  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Lor..1. .  n,  KP(r. 


P p k 1 11  Hllfikd  Wo  are  breeders  of  high-class 
I  CHIU  UUultO  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
mi  TK  i  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes, 

White  Leghorns  White  a,ui  Barred  Plymouth 

HIIIIC  Lugilul  llo  RockSi  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
191)7  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  ofl’er  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japaneso  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10  00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6  tor  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pens  of 
Barred  ami  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N. 


Ffl  R  9AI  C_  Fine  lot  of  Mammoth  White  Pekin 
I  U  II  OrtLL  Ducks  for  breeding  purposes,  $5  for 
trio.  Also  R.  I.  R.  Cockerels;  fine  strain.  Address 
PAUL  T.  CASE,  li.  F.  D.  No.  O.  Westminster.  Md. 


SPECIAL  SALE — NarraganBett,  White  Holland,  Buff  and 
Bronze  ’i  n.  keys;  Toulouse  and  Water  Geene;  Pekin  Ducks; 
Buff  and  lillt.  Orpingtons;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  K.  I.  Keda;Butf  and 
White  Leghorns.  Excelsior  Poultry  Farm,  Ctaandlersville,0. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  Sopteinber.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153.  Southold.  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY—  Breedera, 
BuyeiH  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Doga  anti 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


pm  TRYMFM- ,S!en<*  f°r  our  new  30-page  illus- 
fUUL  I  n  I  III  L 11  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.C.R.I.Keds— TOO  breeders  for 
sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for 
prices.  Ed w.  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook.N. Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  11,  1908. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red  Winter..  —  <a>1.04 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth..  —  <5)1.09 

Corn  .  —  @  89 

Oats,  as  to  weight.........  55  <3  62 

Rye .  —  <3  84 

Barley  .  67  @  72 


FEEDS. 

Wheat  Bran  . 24.00 

Middlings  . 26.50 

Red  Dog  .  — 


<326.00 

(330.00 

@31.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 15.50 

No.  2  14.00 

No.  3  12.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 12.00 

Clover  . 11.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 16.00 

Oat  .  8.00 


<3 1 6.00 
@15.00 
@13.00 
@13.00 
@  1  2.00 
@17.00 
(3  9.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40  quart 
can.  netting  three  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  24 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  23 

State  Dairy  .  18  @  22 

Factory  .  18  @  19 

Packing  stock  .  .16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Pull  cream,  best .  12  (3  12% 

Common  to  good .  9%  <3  11 

Skims  .  4  @  9 

BOG  S 

Fancy  white  .  29  @  30 

White,  good  to  choice .  24  @  28 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  <3  26 

Lower  grades  .  18  <3  22 

Storage  .  18  @  22 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.00  @2.40 

Medium  . 2.00  @2.40 

pea . 2.10  @2.60 

Red  Kidney  . 1.50  @1.95 

White  Kidney  . 2.35  @2.40 

Yellow  Eye  .  —  @3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  very  dull.  The  following  prices 
are  those  asked  but  do  not  represent  sales. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  9%@  10% 

Evap.,  common  to  good.  .  .  6  @  9 

Sun-dried  .  4  @  4% 

Chops,  100  pounds  . 1.00  @1.65 

Cherries  .  12%  @  .14 

Raspberries  .  19  @  20 

Blackberries  .  —  @  7% 

Huckleberries  .  —  @  12 1/2 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Gravenstein,  bbl....2.00  @2.50 

Alexander  . 2.50  @3.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00  @2.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.75  @2.5<T 

Strawberry  . 1.75  @2.25 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.00  @2.75 

Holland  Pippin  . 2.00  @2.50 

Duchess  . 2.00  @2.50 

Wealthy  . 1.75  @2.25 

Greening  . J. _ 1.50  @2.25 

Half-barrel  baskets,  com¬ 
mon  to  good.. .  50  @1.00 

Crab  apples,  bbl . 3.00  @6.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00  @3.75 

Bartlett,  bush. -basket  ....  75  @1.12 

Seckel,  bbl . 2.00  @3.50 


Louise  Bonne  . 1.75 

Anjou  . 1.50 

Clairgeau  . 150 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier ....  1.00 

W.  Va.,  basket .  30 

Western  Md.,  carrier . 1.00 

Western  Md.,  basket .  30 

Jersey,  basket  .  30 

Jersey,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pino  Island,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pine  Island,  basket  ....  40 

W’n  N.  Y.,  carrier . 1.00 

W'n  N.  Y..  4-till  case _  60 

W’n  N.  Y..  basket .  35 

TJp-river,  carrier  . 1.00 

Up-river,  basket  .  30 

Connecticut,  carrier  . 1.25 

Connecticut,  basket  .  60 

Hums,  State,  Damson,  bkt.  .  25 

State  prunes,  basket .  20 

State,  carrier  . 1.00 

Up-river,  basket  .  12 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case.  40 
Up-river,  Niagara,  case...  40 

Up-river,  Concord,  case.  ...  40 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.. 6.00 
Cape  Cod,  standard  crate.  .2.25 
Huckleberries,  Jersey,  quart..  5 

Nova  Scotia  .  11 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  basket..  40 
W’n  N.  Y.,  bushel  basket.  .1.00 


New  Mex.,  standard  crate.  2.50 
New  Mex.,  pony  crate ....  1 .25 


Utah,  standard  crate  ....2.50 

Rocky  Ford,  Col . 1.25 

Watermelons,  ,Ter.,  100 . 8.00 


@2.25 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@  75 

@1.50 
@  75 
@  1 .00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.37 
@  90 
@  75 

@1.50 

@  no 

@1.50 
@  90 
@  30 
@  35 
@1.25 
@  25 
@  60 
@  60 
@  60 
@7.00 
@  — 
@  11 
@  1 4 

@  75 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.75 
@15.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Maine,  Cobbler 


.180  pounds  . 2.25  @2.50 

State,  180  lbs . 2.25  @2.37 

T/mg  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.  2.37  @2.62 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 2.20  @2.35 

Jersey,  long,  bbl . 1.85  @2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersev,  bkt.  .  50  @  90 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart....  8  @  15 

Beets,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00  @1.2o 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100 . 1.00  @1.75 

Other  Jersey,  100  .  75  @1.25 

Cucumbers,  Up-river,  bbl _ 1.00  @1.50 

Boston,  basket  or  box.... 1.00  @1.75 

Cucumber  pickles,  1,000 ...  .2.00  @3.75 

Cabbage,  100  . 4.00  @6.00 

Cauliflowers,  State,  bbl . 2.00  @5.00 

State,  crate  of  one  doz...l.00  @1.50 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Celery,  dozen  stalks  .  10  @  35 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl . 1.00  @1.75 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Nearby,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Lima  Beans,  bkt  or  bag....  50  @1.75 

Onions,  L.  I..  bbl . 1.50  @1.75 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket....  60  @  75 


Mass.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag.  1.00  @1.12 

Ohio,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag.. 1.00  @1.12 

State  &  W’n,  white,  crate.  60  @1.25 
State  &  W'n,  white,  bkt.  .  .  75  @1.25 
State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.  1.50  @  — 


Orange  Co.,  white,  bag.  ...  75  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag...  1.00  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  75  @1.25 

Peppers,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Peas,  State,  basket . 1.50  @2.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Romaine,  basket  .  40  @  75 

String  beans,  bush. -bkt .  25  @  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Marrow  .  75  @1.00 

Yellow  .  50  @1.00 

White  .  50  @1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  Acme,  box  35  @  75 

Jersey,  Stone  .  30  @  60 

Jersey,  Grant  .  25  @  50 

Up-river,  bushel  basket.  .  .  50  @  75 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1907 .  4  @  7 

1906  .  2  @  5 

German  crop,  1907 .  26  @  28 

LTVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  .  —  @  14% 

Fowls  .  —  @  12 

Roosters  .  —  @  8 

Turkeys  .  —  @  13 

Ducks  .  10  @  11 

Geese .  9  @  .10 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  20 

Guinea  fowls .  —  @  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb . .  20  @  25 

Turkeys,  old  . 16  @  19 

Spring  chickens,  best .  22  @  23 

Common  to  good .  16  @20 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Spring  ducks  .  14  @  15 

Geese.  Spring  .  15  @  18 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.50  @3.00 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. 


Steers  . 3.85 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Oxen  and  stags . 4.00 

Cows . 1.25 

Calves  . 5.00 

Country  dressed  calves,  lb .  .  8 

Sheep  . 2.50 

T>ambs  . 5.00 

Ilogs  . 7.00 


@6.60 
@3.20 
@5.00 
@4.00 
@9.50 
@  13 
@4.50 
@6.75 
@7.25 


. 5.75 

@6.35 

Calves  . 

. 6.00 

@9.00 

Sheep  . 

. 4.00 

@4.75 

Lambs  . 

. 4.25 

@6 

.25 

Hogs  . 

@7.30 

ROOTS  AND 

HERBS. 

Approximate  prices 

paid  at 

first 

hand 

for  good  quality. 

Sago  leaves,  lb . 

.  2 

@ 

3 

Spearmint  . 

.  4 

@ 

5 

Tlivme  . 

2 

@ 

3 

Blood  Root,  lb . 

.  4 

@ 

5 

Burdock  . 

2 

@ 

3 

Sweet  Flag  . 

.  3 

@ 

4 

Ginseng,  li> . 

. 6.60 

@7.50 

Golden  Seal  . 

. 1.80 

@2.00 

Cascara  Sagrada  . 

.  5 

@ 

7 

Wild  cherry  . 

.  3 

@ 

5 

Slipperv  elm  . 

.  5 

@ 

8 

Sassafras  . 

.  6 

@ 

8 

Prickly  ash  . 

.  5 

@ 

7 

“I  spent  some  of  my  salary  to-day. 
I  think  even  a  married  man  has  the 
right  to  do  so.”  “There’s  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  that  subject.”  “Well,  I 
guess  my  wife  will  be  equal  to  saying  it 
all.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


PASTURE  vs.  HAY. 

I  think  it  is  admitted  that  pasture 
grasses,  particularly  in  the  forepart  of  the 
season,  make  the  best,  balanced  ration  for 
milk  production.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
pastures  through  the  country  are  composed 
largely  of  Timothy  and  June  grass,  which 
when  grown  and  made  into  hay  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  one-sided  ration?  Does  the  growing 
and  curing  process  eliminate  the  protein 
or  how  is  it?  reader. 

Most  of  the  pastures  throughout  the 
country  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clovers,  and  numerous 
other  plants  generally  classed  as  weeds. 
June  grass  and  White  clover  together, 
which  form  the  backbone  of  many  a 
pasture,  make  a  well-balanced  ration; 
for  June  grass  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
about  1 :7.5,  and  clover  about  1 :4.5. 
Many  so-called  “weeds,”  for  example, 
pigweed,  are  very  rich  in  protein. 
Timothy  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about 
1 :14,  but  there  is  always  a  tendency  for 
Timothy  to  give  place  to  other  plants 
in  a  permanent  pasture.  The  curing 
process  certainly  renders  grasses  less 
digestible  and  less  palatable,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysis  would  tend  to  widen 
the  nutritive  ratio,  for  we  find  that 
green  Timothy  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  than  dry  Timothy. 

c.  s.  M. 


An  Egg  Consumer’s  League. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  have  one?  Will  Mr. 
Cosgrove  take  the  field  and  organize  us? 
The  physicians  will  tell  us  the  country  does 
not  know  how  many  raw  eggs  it  might 
profitably  use.  The  outdoor  treatment  of 
consumptives  is  using  large  numbers  of  eggs 
daily,  but  the  country  at  large  does  not 
know  lime  to  take  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Nurses  and  doctors  are  hampered 
every  day  by  the  refusal  of  patients  to  take 
eggs  when  prescribed.  They  turn  aside  from 
the  idea  of  raw  eggs  in  disgust.  Let  us 
teach  the  children  to  swallow  them.  Just 
break  one  in  a  cup.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
swallow  it.  Moral  suasion  and  setting  a 
good  example  will  soon  conquer  the  aver¬ 
sion.  A  five-cent  reward  will  also  help. 
The  doctors  say  the  egg  contains  essential 
oils,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any 
other  way.  Let  us  give  them  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  are  well,  and  they  will 
easily  take  them  when  ill.  a.  r. 


A  Call  to  the  Farmer. 

The  Sanitary  Way. 

The  Sanitary  way  is  the  only  way 

To  be  “Up  To-Date”  or  to  “Make-It-Pay.” 

The  cows  must  be  safe,  the  cows  must  happy  be 
The  cows  must  have  comfort  with  security. 
This  the  Stanchion  gives— Excelsior — 

The  Wasson  Stanchion,  used  more  and  more 
For  This  is  the  Sanitary  way. 

The  milk  must  be  pure,  the  milk  must  be  clean 
And  this  you  secure  with  the  milking  machine. 
And  the  milker  best— surely  B— L — K 
Make  the  careful  milking  seem  like  play. 

So  Milking  Machine  and  Stanchion  Humane, 
Are  together  in  use.  What  need  to  explain 
That  this  IS  the  Sanitary  W ay  ! 


THE  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Manufactured  by 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


200  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM 

FOR  A  SHORT  TIME 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

is  authorized  to  offer  200  acres  of  good,  rich 
land,  on  its  line  in  Southwest  Georgia,  with 
18,000  tine  young  pcacti  trees,  three  and  four 
years  old.  Located  in  midst  of  peach  belt,  in 
section  known  as  “Garden  Spot  of  the  South,” 
with  new  packing  house  on  the  property  and 
spur  track  leading  to  same.  Two  miles  from 
thriving  city  of  12,000  inhabitants-,  which  af¬ 
fords  all  advantages  desired.  Good  residence 
and  numerous  tenant  houses  on  property, 
also  plenty  tine  water.  Land  slightly  rolling, 
with  natural  drainage.  Climate  unsurpassed; 
winters  delightful  and  summers  free  from  ex¬ 
cessive  heat. 

Price  $7,000— terms,  two-thirds  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  terms.  Owner  is  President  South 
Georgia  Growers  Association,  and  has  many 
other  interests  which  prohibit  his  giving  this 
place  necessary  attention,  hence  his  very 
reasonable  offer. 

Full  information  on  application  to 
,J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Department  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


157  Acre  Cayuga  County 
Farm  for  Sale. 


When  you  write  advertisers  menlion  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
>  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
:  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
)j  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  lar^e  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 


CHESTNUTS  AND  HICKORY  NUTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  Please  ship  to 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


PAR  QAI  F — Nine  pure-b-ed  registered  I’ercher- 
rtin  vHvt  ons,  consisting  of  Brood  Mares, 
Weanlings,  one  and  two-year-old  Stud  Colts.  One 
standard  bred  Stud  Colt  <  weanling),  one  yearling 
filly.  One  Berkshire  Sow  and  litter  of  six. 

O.  N.  WILSON,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 


TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  DAIRYMEN: 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

formed  of  reputable,  reliable  and  honest 
commission  merchants  in  twenty-nine  of 
the  leading  cities,  invites  your  shipments. 

Any  inquiry  addressed  to  the  secretary 
will  bring  you  the  names  of  the  League 
members  in  those  twenty-nine  cities. 

Make  your  shipments  to  members  of 
the  League  and  be  assured  of  highest 
market  prices,  fair  and  honorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

For  full  information,  address  : 

A.  WARREN  PATCH,  Secretary, 

17  North  Market  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

239  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  your  Live  Poultry, 
Calves,  Chestnuts  and  Shellbarks. 

Highest  Market  Returns. 

P  LEASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  list.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay.  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOOUW.UU>,  802  Greenwich  St.,  V. 


IWD1TC  J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
If  111  l  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


QA  LE“A  fine  farm  of  260  acres 
*  n  V-  k.  suitable  for  grain  raising 

or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Scat. 

Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


— 125  ACRES  ;  good  buildings: 
well  watered  ;  R.  F.  D.  Tele¬ 
phone.  9  cows  ;  young  stock  ;  1  horse,  20  sheep,  25 
hens,  hay,  grain,  fanning  tools.  Price  $3,000.  (>ne- 
half  cash.  HALL’S  FaUM  AGENCY,  Owego,N.  Y. 


I  Q  COWS,  pair  horses,  colt,  hogs,  etc.,  thrown  In 
I  il  with  this  182-ucre  farm  ;  also  tools  and 
machinery,  large  orchard,  wood,  convenient  build¬ 
ings,  $3,700  takes  all.  See  page  3  of  circular 
“  Oswego  Co.  Farms  ”  for  details.  Copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROU1  CO.,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


EXECUTORS’S  SALK  —  THE  OWEGO 
VALLEY  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM, 
Owned  by  the  late  Homer  J.  Brown  of  Harford, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  finest  farm  properties  in  Cortland 
County— one-half  mile  from  R.R.  station;  53  acres; 
house  12-room,  with  improvements;  barn  40x80;silo, 
windmill,  hog  house,  three  poultry  houses,  tool 
house,  etc.  Buildings  modern:  cost  $9000.  Will  be 
sold  at  a  bargain.  Price  and  full  description  on 
application.  J.  Grove  Brown,  Ex’r,  Groton, N.Y. 


INCOME  $1,000  IN  1907. 

70  acres,  first  class,  attractive  residence,  stable  and 
5  hen  houses  Price  only  $1,800.  as  affairs  must  be 
closed  without  delay.  For  pictures  and  details  see 
pages  of  circular  “  Rhode  Island  Farms”.  Copy 
free.  Boat  fare  from  New  York  only  $1.  E.  A. 
8TROUT  <  O.,  107  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  or  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  TEXAS 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Homes  for  the 
homeless,  prosperity  for  the  industrious,  profit 
for  the  investor.  October  31st  Issue  will  be  a 
Special  Home  Buyers’  Number,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  lands,  crops,  yields,  climate,  price  of 
land,  etc.  $1  a  year.  Stamp  for  sample  copy. 
FAUM  AND  RANCH,  Dallas,  Texas 


or  Sale 


6ooo  Money¬ 
making  Farms 
in  14  States.  Strout’s  mam¬ 
moth  illustrated  catalog  of  bar- 
with  State  maps  mailed  free;  we 
r.r.  fare.  E.  A.  STR0UT  CO.. 
Dealers,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  farm  for  a  farmer.  On  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  the  owner,  there  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
one  of  the  well  known  farms  in  Cayuga  County, 
which  has  been  in  the  Wise  family  over  one  hundred 
years.  Well  adapted  for  hay,  grain  or  dairy.  Run¬ 
ning  water  and  three  wells.  Soil,  Dunkirk  ljam> 
Large  commodious  10  to  12  room  house,  wit  h  tenant 
house  near  by.  Ample  barns  and  carriage  house. 
Two  poultry  houses  Buildings  in  good  repair.  A 
15-acre  apple  orchard.  About  30  acres  of  timber. 
No  waste  land.  Located  on  high  ground  between 
Owasco  and  Cayuga  Lakes  about  6  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Auburn.  Reached  by  good  roads.  The 
New  York.  Auburn  <Kc  Lansing  Railroad  (steam 
and  trolley''  passes  U,  of  a  mile  of  the  farm.  Will 
bo  sold  for  less  than  value  to  a  quick  buyer.  Price, 
terms  and  further  description  given  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  addressing  The  A.  W.  Lawton  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or  H.  G.  Wise,  8  Lewis 
Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


(—Share  Tenant  for  fine  farm, Central 
Michigan,  200  acres,  all  cleared. 
Applicant  should  be  able  to  com  ¬ 
mand  $-100  to  $1,000  in  cash  or  available  farm  stock 
to  pay  for  interest  in  the  personal  on  farm  Can 
refer  applicant  to  one  man  who  has  farmed  with 
us  7  years  and  another  9  years.  These  men  bought 
farms  for  themselves.  Want  to  run  farm  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  cows  and  small  live  stock.  Possession 
November.  Address  by  mail. 

MUTUAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ONLY  26  MILES  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

75  acres,  60  In  smooth  productive  fields;  never- 
failing  stream  in  pasture;  apnle  orchard  bore  300 
bushels  last  season;  2-story  stone  house,  portico, 
pretty  yard  and  shade  ;  large  barn  ;  to  settle 
matters  quickly  only  $-1,500—  $2,500  will  be  left  on 
easy  terms.  See  details  page  29,  “List  21;"  copy 
free.  E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 


On  red-hot  Summer  days 
What  comfort  it  would  be 
To  have  at  hand  always 
An  Educated  Tree 

To  follow  us  around  the  town,  no  matter 
where  we  strayed, 

And  furnish  us  with  shade, 

And  if  it  were  a  lemon  tree,  with  lemonade  ! 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 

He:  “Miss  Searand  holds  her  age  re¬ 
markably  well,  doesn’t  she?”  She:  “In¬ 
deed  she  does.  She  has  been  twenty- 
nine  for  at  least  ten  years.” — Illustrated 
Bits. 

Gushing  Young  Woman  (to  baronet 
at  garden  party)  :  “Oh,  Sir  James,  I 
hear  you  have  an  acetylene  plant,  and 
I  simply  adore  tropical  flowers!” — 
Punch. 

Green  :  “Do  you  believe  that  being 
born  under  a  certain  planet  has  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  a  man’s  life?”  Brown:  “Not  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  stay  on  earth.” — 
Illustrated  Bits. 

The  teacher  was  giving  the  juvenile 
class  a  lesson  in  punctuation.  “What  is 
that  ?”  she  asked  of  a  small  pupil,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  period.  “That,”  answered  the 
little  one,  “is  the  lid  off  an  ‘i.’  ” — Chicago 
News. 

Little  Maggie  (after  watching  her 
small  brother  devouring  several  large 
sections  of  chocolate  cake)  :  “Mamma, 
isn’t  it  funny  how  much  larger  Jimmy 
really  is  than  he  appears  to  be  from  the 
outside  ?” — Tit-Bits. 

Infant  Terrible  (watching  Uncle 
Jack’s  fiancee  dressing  her  hair)  :  “IIow 
queerly  you  do  your  hair!”  “How  so?” 
“Why,  Aunt  Jane  pins  hers  to  her  lap, 
mummie  holds  hers  in  her  teeth,  but  you 
leave  yours  sticking  to  your  head.” — 
Life. 

A  teacher,  after  patiently  defining 
words  in  a  spelling  lesson,  gave  the  word 
“gruesome”  from  among  them,  to  be  put 
into  a  sentence;  with  this  result  from 
the  brightest  little  girl  in  the  class:  “I 
cannot  wear  my  last  Summer’s  dresses, 
because  I  grew  some.” — Life. 

Enpecic’s  will  was  being  drawn  up  by 
the  lawyer.  “I  hereby  bequeath  all  my 
property  to  my  wife,”  dictated  Enpeck. 
“Got  that  down?”  “Yes,”  answered  the 
attorney.  “On  condition,”  continued  En¬ 
peck,  “that  she  marries  within  a  year.” 
“But  why  that  condition?”  asked  the 
man  of  law.  “Because,”  answered  the 
meek  and  lowly  testator,  “I  want  some¬ 
body  to  be  sorry  that  I  died.” — Credit 
Lost. 

“This  animal,  ladies  and  gents,”  said 
the  showman,  “is  the  chimpanzee.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  the  chimpanzee, 
ladies  and  gents,  is  that  it  comes  near¬ 
est  to  bein’  a  human  person  of  any 
speeshy  of  the  monkey  tribe.  This  here 
is  the  chimpanzee,  ladies  and  gents,”  he 
continued;  “the  one  inside  the  cage. 
Please  stand  a  little  farther  back,  sir. 
You’ll  get  mixed.”  And  he  glared  at  a 
masher  who  was  poking  the  animal  with 
his  cane. — Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 

How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  dial  king  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.(  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Inexpensive  heating 


Last  Winter’s  lesson  was  a  long, 
and  expensive  one  to  those  who 
relied  on  old-fashioned  heating. 
Must  it  be  learned  all  over  again  or 
will  you  now  take  advantage  of 
this  good  buying  time  to  put  in 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  600  ft.  of  38- 
in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
owner  $295,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat 
this  cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
isextra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


A  No.  C-243  IDEAL  Boiler  and  750  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the 
owner  $365,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat 
this  cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$185,  were  used  to  Steam  heat  this  cottage, 
at  which  price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of 
any  reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This  did 
not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is  extra  and 
varies  according  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 


They  are  no  longer  called  luxuries,  because 
proven  an  economy  in  all  classes  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  from  the  largest  to  the  very 
smallest. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  have  raised  the  standard  of  home 
comfort.  They  provide  uniform  warmth 
in  all  rooms,  far  and  near,  and  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  They  bring  no  ash-dust  or 
coal-gases  into  the  living-rooms,  greatly 
reducing  house-cleaning  and  saving  much 
wear  on  carpets  and  furnishings.  The  fuel 
savings,  health  protection,  and  cleanliness 
soon  repay  their  cost. 

The  question  most  often  put  to  us  is:  “What 

will  it  cost  to  heat  my  cottage,  consisting  of - - 

rooms?”  Failure  to  answer  this  question  prompt¬ 
ly  and  exactly  brings  criticism.  The  owner 
forgets  that,  for  instance,  all  five-room  cottages 
are  not  built  exactly  alike  as  to  size  of  rooms, 
height  of  ceiling,  amount  of  window  or  glass  sur¬ 
face;  nor  are  they  all  constructed  of  equal  qual¬ 
ity  of  material,  or  weather  tightness,  or  so 
located  with  respect  to  adjoining  buildings  as 
to  be  equally  protected  from  the  elements.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  six-,  seven-,  eight-,  and  nine- 
room  or  larger  cottages,  and  these  factors  decide 
the  character  and  size  of  the  heating  outfit  for 
each  particular  building,  and  the  cost  thereof.  The 
only  fair  and  correct  way  for  your  interest  and  ours  is 
to  permit  a  representative  to  call  and  examine  Into  your 
exact  heating  needs.  Such  definite  information  and 
prices  will  put  you  under  no  obligation  whatsoever  to 
buy. 

No  tearing  up  necessary— put  into  OLD  build¬ 
ings — FARM  or  town.  Write  today  and  let  us  put 
you  in  immediate  communication  with  nearest  dealers. 
Ask  for  free  valuable  book.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  Steam  and  Hot-Water  is  tnexpensfbe  heat¬ 
ing.  Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  all  large 
cities. 


DEPT.9 


AmericanPadiator  Company 


CHICAGO 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affcdt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Writo  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EltlE,  l’ A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


to  16 
H.P. 


ARE  THC  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

_ in  —  Stickney’ s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Battcrymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SET,!.  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


CLARKS 


[vG LARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  .  ,!*'r<“ase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  hut  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as. to  move  all 
the  earth  one  toot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 


BIG 
CROPS 


All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in 
half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’  AA  . 
necks,  and  keens  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Hvery  machine  fully  warranted. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  particulars.  " - 

Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN.  J 


ANYBODY  GAN  RUN) 

THIS  ENGINE 

It’s  not  the  toy  kind,  but 
a  great  worker  on  little 
fuel. 

Write  for 
Free  Engine 
Book 

and  let  us  prove  to  you 
that  for  good,  dependable 
„  —  .  ,  .  service  at  all  kinds  of 

power  jobs  and  In  all  weathers,  the 

Badger  Gasoline  Engine 

has  no  equal.  All  types  and  sizes,  2U  to  60-IP  P.  We 
don  t  make  unsupported  claims.  We  send  proofs.  You 
can  t  afford  to  make  a  mistake  in  buying  an  engine.  Our 
great  engine  book  will  keep  you  from  ft.  All  styles,  all 
purpose  Badgers.  A  postal  brings  the  book. 

C.  P.  a,  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  gee  noth  St.,  Milwaukee.  Win. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Have  His  Own  Thresher 

“Little  Giant”  Thresher  runs  with  light  power  and  will  clean  all  kinds  of  grain —  I 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  llax,  barley,  kallir  corn  aud  grass  seeds.  Attachments  for  | 
threshing  cow  peas  and  for  “pulling”  peanuts.  Made  in  three  sizes — for  3,  6  and  3  I 
H.  P.  Gasoline  Kuginc.  Any  power  can  bo  used.  We  also  make  Level-Tread  Powers, 
Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue. 

1IEEHNER  Ai  80N8,  22Iiron<l  8t.,  Lanudale,  Pa. 


Terrific  Cut  in  Price 

of  LUMBER! 


Choose  Steal 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest,  Parts.  Uses 
Reast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  H.  CANFlliLD,! 

202  West  Nowell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


T«a» 

Mark 
Registered 


We  have  made  a  33^  to  50%  cut  in  the  price  of  Lumber.  The 
Lumber  Trust  started  the  fight  by  attempting  to  ruin  our  great 
plrect-to-Consumer  business  on  Millwork,  amounting  to  a  mil- 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Our  answer  was  to  secure  the  indictment  of 
the  ringleaders  and  to  purchase  outright  a  great  wholesale  lumber 
business.  The  Trust  wanted  a  fight— now  they’ve  got  a  bigger 
one  than  they  bargained  for.  We  are  meeting  them  on  their  own 
ground— with  prices  that  are  mighty  close  to  cost. 

A  Cut  of  $100  to  $300  in  the  Cost  of  Every  Carload! 

We  Run  the  Cut-Price  Buzz  Saw  Through  Everything! 

Wo  control  vast  tracts  of  standing  timber.  Wo  have  Bn  enormous  stock  of  the  best  lumber  in  the  mar- 
ket.  Bucked  by  our  grout  army  of  customers  in  every  stuto  in  the  Union,  ami  our  ample  resources,  the 
Orordon,  Van  xino  Co.  is  in  u  position  to  defy  the  State  and  National  Lumbermen’s  Protective  Ass* ns. 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Sheathing,  Timbers,  Dimension,  Etc.,  at  Sawmill  Prices 

Wo  cun  supply  yonr  lumber  wants— in  any  quantity.  Send  in  your  house  bill,  barn  bill,  store  bill, 
church  bill,  or hst  of  lumber  for  repairing,  and  suve  $100  to  $300  in  cool  cush  on  every  curloud.  We 

on  carloads,  Send  List  of  Lumber  for  Free  Estimate!  Write  for  Free  Lumber  Catalog 

Wo  guarantee  the  correctness  of  our  grades.  Yon  can  have  us  ship  on  approval.  Our  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  are  unexcelled.  £  or ty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  your  order  the  car  is  loaded  and  on  the 

IP  f  1  \T  lY'l  A  /\,r  «• ,  iTii  m  / 1  a  ■  P  1  1  . .  .  m  t  .  .  ..  ..  A.  ..  _ .  x  —  , —  i:  ....a!  _  cm  k  i  ■  .  «  ■  • 


way.  Money  refunded  if  lumber  is  not  up  to  specifications. 
Send  your  hst  today  and  get  our  Delivered  Price?. 


The  risk,  is  ours— the  saving  is  yours. 


6000  Millwork  Bar- 


Grand  Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalogs  Free!  plMln0urK, 

MSS  ^Work,  Porch  Wk-ovorythiag. 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  1047  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

Buy  direct  from  factory.  Get  better  Harness, 
made  like  YOU  want  it,  and  save  inonoy.  King 
Harness  bus  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  now  in  use  were  made  more  than  20  years 
ago.  King  Harness  is  made  of  oak-tanned,  selected 
leather.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  today  for 
FREE  catalogue  "F.”  KING  HARNESS  CO., 
“F”  Street.  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 

ENSILAGE 

list  EMM  GUTTERS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power  _ _ 


The 


Date 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

Cutters 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “THE  MA^ERNWEORKMArf,»*| 

•agme.  you  uatapogue.  HU,  iLMPLi:  CO.,  Mir..,  Meugher  uud  loth  Mi.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAH. 


with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever:  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  W rito 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY* 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  70,  Chicopee  Fall.,  Mas.. 


Vol.  LXVII,  No.  3061. 
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CUTTING  CORN  BY  MACHINERY. 
When  Horses  Do  the  Lifting. 

Several  readers  have  asked  recently  what  a  corn 
harvester  is  expected  to  do.  The  picture  on  this  page, 
Fig.  349,  gives  a  good  answer  to  the  question.  This 
machine  is  at  work  in  a  cornfield  located  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  The  owner  bought  a  farm  in  order  to 
interest  his  boys  in  farming,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
future  home.  By  means  of  improved  machinery  the 
boys  are  able  to  plow,  harrow,  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest — a  good  team  of  horses  doing  the  work  of 
half  a  dozen  men.  You  will  see  that  the  harvester  is 
working  in  bad  corn — that  is,  many  of  the  stalks  are 
bent  over.  While,  of  course,  the  machine  does  the 
best  work  when  the  stalks  are  all  up  straight  it  is  quite 
remarkable  how  it  can  pick  up  the  bent  stalks, 
straighten  them  out,  tie  them  into  a  fair  bundle,  and 
drop  them  off  behind.  The  problem  of  the  corn  har¬ 
vester  was  a  hard  one  for  the  inventors  to  solve.  At 
first  they  tried  sleds  which  had  broad,  sharp  knives  at 
the  side.  These  were  pulled  along  the  rows,  the 
knives  slicing  off  the 
stalks  and  a  man  riding 
on  the  sled  or  following 
to  tie  the  stalks  into 
bundles.  Then  came  a 
machine  like  a  wheat 
header,  which  sliced  off 
the  stalks  and  loaded 
them  upon  a  wagon 
driven  alongside.  Now 
has  come  the  modern 
machine  which  cuts  the 
stalks  and  ties  them  into 
bundles  with  twine. 

To  show  how  machin¬ 
ery  helps  a  farmer  in 
corn  cutting  and  silo 
filling  we  reprint  part  of 
an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  year. 

I  will  give  you  how  a 
New  York  State  man  works 
at  the  job  of  silo  filling  in 
Illinois.  I  go  to  the  field 
with  a  corn  harvester,  cut 
five  or  six  wagon  loads,  not 
hound,  fime  required  about 
one  hour ;  take  low-wheel 
wagon  with  hayrack,  flat 
top,  seven  by  10  feet  in 
size,  top  of  the  rack  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  I 

load  stalks  across  the  rack  as  high  as  convenient,  the 
butts  one  way  ;  this  will  make  a  load  of  a  ton  or  more. 
Drive  wagon  to  cutter  and  blower,  start  gasoline  engine, 
unload  from  the  butt  side.  A  fair  sort  of  a  man  should 
put  the  load  through  the  cutter  in  15  to  20  minutes,  mak¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  loads  per  day.  Thus  one  man  lias  put  in 
73  loads  of  corn  in  silo  at  the  cost  of  $3  for  gasoline. 

I  his  outfit  of  machinery  gives  one  man  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  shows  what  a  farmer  can  do  to  solve 
the  farm  labor  problem  if  he  can  raise  the  needed 
capital. 

Facts  About  Corn  Harvesters. 

With  dairy  farmers  and  stock  raisers  at  this  time 


an  average  to  cut  corn  and  bind  it  in  medium-sized 
bundles  with  the  harvester  as  it  does  to  cut  it  by 
hand.  There  is,  however,  a  saving  in  handling  the 
bundles  over  that  required  in  handling  loose  corn 
cut  by  hand.  This  saving  generally  amounts  to  the 
cost  of  the  twine,  or  possibly  a  little  more  in  some 
cases.  Where  low  wagons  arc  used  in  hauling  the 
corn  this  saving  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  where  high 
wagons  are  used,  as  loose  corn  can  be  loaded  on  to 
low  wagons  as  easily  as  bundles,  while  bundles  can 
be  loaded  on  to  high  wagons  much  more  easily  than 
loose  corn. 

As  a  rule  it  will  not  pay  to  buy  a  corn  harvester 
for  one  silo.  A  good  plan,  which  is  working  success¬ 
fully  in  many  places,  is  for  one  man  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  buy  a  harvester  and  then  change  work  with 
his  neighbors  in  filling  silos,  or  he  can  cut  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  corn  at  a  fair  compensation,  75  cents  or  $1  per 
acre  being  about  the  average  price  charged,  the  per¬ 
son  owning  the  corn  to  furnish  the  twine.  Anyone 
having  a  small  field  of  corn  can  hire  it  harvested  at 
this  rate  when  a  machine  is  available,  and  save  the 


A  CORN  HARVESTER  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  349. 


trouble  of  hiring  and  looking  after  men  to  do  the 
work.  A  good  machine  and  three  horses  will  cut 
and  bind  from  six  to  eight  acres  a  day  when  the 
corn  is  in  good  shape  for  harvesting  and  on  fairly 
level  land.  By  using  the  corn  stubble  cutter  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  harvester  the  field  is  left  perfectly  free 
from  long  stubble,  which  interferes  with  the  free 
use  of  machines  in  working  the  land  after  the  corn 
has  been  removed.  One  disadvantage  in  using  a  har¬ 
vester  is  that  it  knocks  off  a  few  ears  which  must  be 
picked  up  later,  or  they  can  be  saved  by  turning  cattle 
into  the  field  when  finished  to  clean  up  the  refuse. 
Corn  is  a  crop  which  must  be  harvested  at  just  the 
v^the  question  of  filling  the  silo  cheaply  and  economic-  right  time  if  its  greatest  value  is  to  be  realized  as 
ally  is  of  paramount  importance.  During  the  past  12  silage.  It  will  not  pay  to  wait  until  frost  turns  it 
or  13  years  several  practical  corn  harvesting  machines  white  for  some  one  to  come  along  with  a  harvester, 
have  been  put  upon  the  market,  and  are  now  quite  Neither  will  it  pay  to  buy  one  for  a  small  number  of 
generally  used  where  corn  is  grown  in  large  quanti-  acres  if  help  can  be  secured  at  fair  wages.  In  many 
Hies.  It  .  often  requires  close  figuring  to  determine  cases  it  would  be  safe  to  invest  in  a  machine  if  50 
whether  it  will  pay  to  buy  a  corn  binder  or  not.  Local  or  60  acres  of  corn  are  to  be  harvested.  By  planting 
conditions,  such  as  the  price  of  labor  and  the  difficul-  at  different  dates,  from  50  to  100  acres  can  be  cut 
ties  of  securing  men  at  just  the  right  time,  must  be  with  one  harvester  while  it  is  in  proper  condition, 
taken  into  consideration.  It  costs  about  the  same  on  *  c.  s.  greene. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SEED  GROWING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Nearly  a  half  century  ago  I  became  enthusiastically 
interested  in  the  delights  of  gardening,  when  a  boy 
getting  a  small  but  carefully  selected  collection  of 
seeds  from  the  late  B.  K.  Bliss,  perhaps  the  founder 
of  the  mail  order  business  in  this  line.  And  what 
seeds  these  were !  I  well  remember  my  delight  in 
growing  the  Black  Spanish  watermelon,  every  one 
upon  the  vines  thoroughbred — having  the  same  mark¬ 
ings,  one  weighing  30  pounds,  one  28,  and  another  27 
pounds.  Pretty  good  for  a  small  variety  that  season ! 
AncT  cabbage  and  the  other  vegetables,  with  nearly 
every  individual  close  to  perfect  in  form  and  to  the 
description  in  the  book.  I  then  got  a  liking  for  the 
seed  catalogues  that  stuck  to  me  for  life.  But,  alas! 
the  rude  shocks  I  get  nowadays.  Let  my  experience 
in  these  late  days  tell.  This  season  I  planted  seeds 
obtained  from  two  of  what  are  known  as  the  four 
most  reliable  seed  houses  (as  stated  by  one  of  the 
same)  of  the  United  States.  Now  for  the  results: 

Radish  seed,  50  per  cent 
fail  to  produce  anything 
but  a  seed  stalk.  From 
another  house,  not  10 
per  cent  produced  a 
bulb.  Cabbage,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  per  cent  fail 
to  produce  a  head.  Seed 
of  this  vegetable  planted 
by  the  tenant  on  my 
farm,  and  bought  from 
a  Seattle  house,  brought 
forth  the  wild  mustard 
of  our  fields.  Beets,  25 
per  cent  run  up  a  seed 
stalk  without  producing 
a  bulb.  Carrots,  better. 
This  is  detail  enough  of 
the  facts. 

As  is  well  known,  the 
Puget  Sound  country  is 
doing  a  good  deal  in  the 
line  of  growing  certain 
varieties  of  vegetable 
seeds,  and  I  was  lately 
in  the  field  of  one  of  the 
growers  of  cabbage  seed. 
This  grower  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  short  cut 
in  the  growing  of 
this  seed,  viz.,  getting  the  plants  started  so  late  in 
the  season  that  they  would  pass  through  the  Winter 
without  heading  he  was  saved  the  labor  of  covering 
to  protect  from  frost  (necessary  here  when  the  plant 
heads  and  ripens).  These  plants  at  once  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  weather  in  Spring  would  throw  up  a 
seed  stalk,  and  he  was  enabled  to  get  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  same  in  the  rows.  How  many  generations  of 
such  plants  and  the  habit  of  head  forming  would  be 
eliminated  entirely?  We  know  that  our  fields  here 
are  infested  with  the  wild  turnip,  the  progeny  a  few 
generations  removed  from  the  cultivated  variety  of 
our  garden.  Not  one  of  the  plants  produces  bulbs. 
The  moral  is  plain.  The  seed  growing  business  has 
to  go  back  to  the  slower,  plodding,  producers  of 
northern  Europe.  We  have  the  climatic  conditions, 
but,  alas !  have  also  the  “get-rich-quick”  American 
sentiment  and  practice  to  offset  it.  j.  f.  c. 

Washington. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  one  knows  better  than  the  farmer  or 
truck  gardener  how  much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  seeds.  No  wonder  many  progressive  men  are 
driven  to  the  production  of  their  own  stock. 
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“CERTIFIED  COWS.” 

What  is  a  certified  cow,  and  what  is  her  place  in 
the  dairy  industry?  We  have  all  heard  of ''certified 
milk  and  a  few  of  us  have  tasted  it.  We  know  that 
the  name  is  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  freedom 
from  all  kinds  of  dirt  and  disease  germs,  but  a  certi¬ 
fied  cow  is  something  new.  In  fact  the  name,  certi¬ 
fied  cow,  originated  but  a  few  days  ago,  because  there 
is  constantly  a  growing  demand  by  milk  producers 
for  health}’-  cows  which  will  not  develop  tuberculosis 
soon  after  they  are  purchased  and  transferred  to  a 
place  where  they  are  generally  kept  under  entirely 
different  conditions  than  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  There  are  many  dairymen  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  healthy  cows  to  replenish  their  herds,  which 
are  kept  chiefly  for  the  production  of  milk  for  city 
consumption.  The  crusade  that  is  constantly  being 
waged  with  increasing  vigor  against  unsanitary  milk 
containing  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  has  reached  the 
stage  where  progressive  dairymen,  for  the  most  part, 
are  buying  only  cows  which  pass  the  tuberculin  test. 
They  have  learned  by  experience  that  this  is  the  safer 
method  to  pursue,  but  we  have  also  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  cows  may  have  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  purchase  and 
therefore  soon  develop  the  disease  which  was  in  a 
state  of  incubation  and  could  not  be  detected  at  the 
time  the  test  was  made.  The  number  of  cows  found 
to  be  affected  from  four  to  eight  months  after  being 
purchased  on  the  tuberculin  test  runs  from  five  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent.  In  most  cases  this  percentage 
depends  largely  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  among 
the  herds  from  which  the  cows  were  originally  pur¬ 
chased.  If  these  cows  are  not  promptly  detected  and 
removed  from  the  herd,  of  course  they  will  communi¬ 
cate  the  disease  to  others. 

It  is  this  loss  that  we  want  to  avoid  and  there  is  a 
way  to  do  it.  Give  us  certified  cows.  By  this  we 
mean  cows  which  are  not  only  free  from  tuberculosis 
but  which  have  never  been  exposed  to  its  deadly 
germs.  This  also  means  that  every  animal  in  the 
herd  must  successfully  pass  the  tuberculin  test  the 
first  time  it  is  applied,  and  that  no  animals  from  a 
herd  where  the  disease  exists  have  been  added  to  the 
herd  within  at  least  six  months.  The  requirements 
are  very  simple,  but  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  every 
dairyman,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  general.  It  has  been  estimated  by  no  less 
authority  than  Dr.  Moore  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University  that  between 
70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
State  are  more  or  less  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
This  estimate  leaves  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
herds  of  the  State  perfectly  free  from  the  disease, 
and  it  is  to  these  herds  that  we  must  look  for  certi¬ 
fied  cows.  The  demand  for  healthy  cows  is  so  great 
that  if  a  certificate  of  inspection  can  be  produced 
showing  the  entire  herd  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
such  cows  will  easily  be  worth  $10  each  above  the 
market  value  of,  not  only  untested  cows  for  dairy 
or  breeding  purposes,  but  also  tested  cows  which  may 
develop  the  disease  soon  after  purchase. 

The  question  arises,  where  can  they  be  purchased? 

I  have  never  seen  them  advertised  or  offered  for 
sale.  Can  it  be  that  the  owners  of  such  herds  are  not 
aware  of  their  true  worth?  That  they  are  killing 
their  heifer  calves  for  veal,  while  others  are  raising 
tuberculous  calves  as  a  result  of  feeding  them  tuber¬ 
culous  milk?  I  believe  that  here  is  a  chance  for 
dairymen  to  do  some  thinking  such  as  they  have  never 
done  before.  I  believe  that  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  give  a  certificate  of  inspection  to 
the  owners  of  healthy  herds  and  that  such  owners  will 
find  that  their  surplus  stock  can  be  sold  very  easily 
at  a  material  advance  in  price,  because  they  are  worth 
more  to  the  buyer.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  result  in  a  material  advantage  to 
the  breeders  of  healthy  dairy  cattle,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  wholesome  dairy  products. 
It  would  also  be  a  great  incentive  for  dairymen  to 
have  their  herds  tested,  especially  those  who  are  con¬ 
fident  that  their  cattle  are  entirely  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  when  they  learn  that  such  animals  have  an  in¬ 
creased  market  value  amounting  to  several  hundred 
dollars  on  an  average  sized  herd. 

We  know  that  dairymen  throughout  the  State  have 
not  taken  kindly  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  two 
reasons :  first,  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  effects,  and  second,  the  only  out¬ 
come  from  subjecting  the  herds  to  the  test  seemed  to 
be  the  confiscation  of  some  of  the  animals  by  the 
State  authorities,  allowing  the  owners  but  a  small 
part  of  their  appraised  value.  No  reward  whatever 
has  been  in  sight  for  the  owners  of  healthy  herds,  not 
even  an  extra  price  for  their  milk.  I  want  to  ask  a 
public  question  here.  Is  it  not  only  just  and  fair 
that  the  men  who  own  healthy  herds  of  cattle — men 
who  have  kept  the  disease  out  of  their  herds  by  con¬ 
stant  effort  and  expense — should  receive  some  reward 


for  their  pains?  Can  this  be  done  in  any  better  way 
than  by  the  State  giving  to  such-  owners  a  certificate 
of  inspection  after  examination,  so  the  demand  for 
certified  cows  can  be  filled  at  a  profit  to  both  buyer 
and  seller?  _ _  c.  s.  greene. 

PRICES  OF  GRAIN  EAST  AND  WEST. 

A.  N.  Peaslee’s  question  on  page  632  is  a  matter 
of  wide  importance,  and  I  hope  will  bring  out  many 
answers  from  the  great  corn-producing  States.  It  is 
not  alone  the  New  England  feeder  who  is  up  against 
the  present  high  prices  of  feed  stuffs,  but  it  hits  us  all, 
and  perhaps  my  experience  in  an  effort  to  economize 
in  dairy  feeding  may  be  of  interest.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  writer  has  bought  several  cars  of  gluten 
and  other  feeds  on  a  co-operative  basis,  sharing  the 
same  with  about  a  dozen  neighbors,  according  to 
their  requirements,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $2.50  to  $4 
per  ton,  and  full  satisfaction.  Small  shipments  would 
not  be  practical,  but  if  farmers  would  anticipate  their 
wants  and  ship  full  cars  from  the  producing  points, 
the  amount  thus  saved  would  be  attractive  and  help¬ 
ful.  B.  W.  PUTNAM. 

Michigan. 

This  is  a  new  prairie  country,  settlement  only  com¬ 
menced  two  years  ago.  All  the  corn  was  used  here, 
and  a  great  deal  shipped  in,  farmers  paying  $2.20  per 
100  pounds,  but  many  fields  are  showing  40  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  and  home  market  will  be  nearly 
supplied  this  year.  Oats  also  have  been  selling  at 
$2.20  per  100.  j.  b.  m. 

Philip,  S.  D. 

Corn  is  worth  64 cents;  oats,  42  cents;  wheat,  84 
cents;  barley,  44  cents.  The  oats  in  this  section  were 
so  badly  damaged  by  rust  that  some  will  not  pay  the 
expense  of  harvesting  and  thrashing.  It  weighs  20 
pounds  to  the  bushel  and  up.  Corn  will  be  a  good 
crop  if  the  frost  holds  off  long  enough.  Potatoes 
were  badly  blighted.  Winter  wheat,  barley  and  hay 
were  good  crops.  r.  j.  w. 

Carroll,  Neb. 

Corn  has  been  a  good  price  here ;  1906  crop  from 
50  to  54  cents  per  bushel  shelled ;  1907  crop  from 
50  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  As  to  shipping  corn,  pre¬ 
paid  corn  is  counted  cash  and  parties  buying  direct 
would  have  to  pay  from  two  to  five  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  prices  stated  to  get  it  scooped  on  cars, 
and  pay  for  it  as  soon  as  loaded,  or  pay  extra  and 
deposit  in  bank,  so  parties  could  draw  on  same.  Oats 
have  sold  from  30  to  45  cents  per  bushel  and  a  poor 
quality  at  that.  Corn  has  been  loaded  on  car  and 
shipped  to  feeders  in  Iowa  and  nearby  States.  The 
cars  can  be  got  to  ship  in  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  it  so  far  in  good  condition  early  in  the  season, 
that  is,  new  corn  when  first  shelled,  but  later  on  it 
would  ship  all  right.  j.  b.  rossiter. 

Nebraska. 

On  page  632  the  New  Hampshire  man  inquires  the 
price  the  western  farmers  are  paid  for  their  grain. 
Here  is  August  6  market  at  Yankton,  S.  D. :  Wheat, 
No.  2  Winter,  95  cents;  No.  2  hard  Chicago,  97^4  to 
98^4 corn,  65  cents ;  Chicago,  77 J4  to  78^4.  The  local 
mill  is  responsible  for  a  bid  of  about  10  cents  over 
market  prices  as  they  would  normally  be  for  wheat. 
Yankton  oats,  38  cents;  Minneapolis  oats,  about  50 
cents;  Yankton  barley,  44  cents;  new  barley,  50  to  58 
cents.  Grain  rate  to  Minneapolis  is  14  cents  per 
hundred;  to  Chicago,  18  cents  per  hundred.  I  think 
the  wheat  rate  a  little  higher,  at  least  to  Chicago.  The 
ruling  prices  at  the  elevators  for  corn  last  November 
and  December  ranged  from  38  to  49  cents.  I  am 
unable  to  quote  Chicago  prices  for  the  same  period. 
Neither  do  I  know  the  grain  freight  rate  east  of 
Chicago.  I  know  nothing  of  the  rates  east  of  Chicago. 
From  the  western  farmer’s  standpoint  the  grain 
markets  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be,  and  were 
years  ago.  There  are  so  many  farmers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  elevators  doing  business  that  a  dealer  thinks 
a  three-cent  margin  on  grain  freight  and  commission 
is  not  bad  at  all.  Nevertheless  farmers  can  generally 
get  well  paid  for  their  trouble  in  shipping  their  own 
grain ;  though  few  care  to  market  a  car  at  one  time, 
and  few  feel  confidence  enough  in  themselves  to  go 
ahead,  though  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  get  cars.  Besides, 
the  grain  dump  at  the  elevator  is  regarded  as  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old-fashioned  scoop  shovel. 
I  have  known  men  to  sell  corn  at  an  elevator  for 
$1.50  a  load  less  than  they  could  get  of  a  private  party, 
rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  unloading  with  elbow 
grease.  A  farmer  will  have  to  shovel  into  his  own 
car.  If  I  were  on  the  market  in  the  East  for  a  car 
of  corn  I  think  I  should  try  to  get  it  from  some  in¬ 
dependent  dealer,  though  no  doubt  it  could  be  got 
to  as  good  advantage  on  the  Chicago  market.  Either 
elevator  or  farmer  would  doubtless  sell  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man  in  preference  to  a  private  party  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  if  the  price  was  the  same, 
which  must  be  considered  by  a  prospective  buyer. 

Yankton,  S.  D.  v.  f. 


MAKING  OVER  AN  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

My  field,  2%  acres,  is  three  years  old  from  planting. 
Plants  were  two  and  three  years  old  when  set  out :  rows 
six  feet  apart  and  plants  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  been  put  in  at  average  depth  of  12 
inches.  Last  Spring  one  of  my  hired  men  cross-plowed  too 
deeply  during  my  absence,  rooting  up  a  large  number  of  the 
plants,  creating  spaces  of  various  lengths  up  to  15  feet  or 
more.  The  field  is  undulating,  with  sufficient  hill  at  one 
end  and  corner  to  produce  some  wash  during  heavy  rains 
and  Winter  thaws,  which  may  have  exposed  some  of  these 
plants,  but  not  all.  They  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Can  this  condition  be  prevented?  Will  it  be  prac¬ 
tical  or  advisable  to  replace  these  plants  in  the  larger 
spaces?  The  trouble  is  all  over  the  field  and  the  labor 
of  digging  down  and  replacing  no  small  item.  Wrill  this 
pay,  if  for  example,  que-third  of  the  field  is  gone?  Or 
will  these  spaces  fill  in,  in  time,  with  offshoots?  The  larg¬ 
est  spaces  probably  will  have  to  be  replanted.  Will 
it  be  advisable  to  take  the  outside  row,  now  too 
near  the  fence,  and  replace  with  these?  Or  should 

younger  plants  be  used?  Having  a  large  poultry  plant. 
(1,000),  the  fertilizer  used  is  hen  manure,  and  the  field 
looks  exceedingly  well,  barring,  of  course,  the  spaces 
which  are  an  eyesore  and  probably  a  great  loss  as  to  future 
•  income.  c.  e.  t. 

New  York. 

If  I  were  going  simply  to  answer  C.  E.  T.  as 
shortly  and  concisely  as  possible,  I  would  say,  “No, 
it  will  not  pay  to  reset  his  2*4  acres,”  but  evidently 
he,  and  perhaps  many  others,  want  to  know  “why.” 
Further  than  the  resetting,  come  other  things  brought 
out  in  this  set  of  questions  that  should  be  mentioned. 
I  am  satisfied  that  aside  from  the  vacant  spaces  in 
inquirer’s  field,  his  plantation  will  never  be  what  it 
should,  for  two  or  more  reasons.  First,  the  field  was 
planted  with  two  and  five-year-old  crowns,  which 
never  make  as  good  and  permanent  a  bed  as  one 
planted  with  one-year-old  crowns.  Second,  inquirer 
fertilizers  with  hen  manure,  as  I  understand  him, 
solely.  This  method  of  fertilization  is  not  ideal  for 
asparagus;  it  is  too  one-sided,  not  enough  of  the  min¬ 
eral  elements,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Another 
point  is,  this  bed  was  “supposed”  to  have  been  set 
at  an  average  depth  of  12  inches.  Here  is  where  so 
many  fall  down.  I  have  heard  men  insist  that  their 
plants  were  set  10  or  12  inches  deep,  when  on  digging 
down  you  could  strike  the  crown  in  from  five  to  six 
inches.  A  plow  furrow  turned  each  way  through 
freshly  plowed  ground  is  very  deceiving  indeed.  Had 
C.  E.  T.  set  his  plants  12  inches  deep  no  ordinary 
plowing  would  have  torn  them  out  as  stated.  A 
better  plan  would  have  been  not  to  cross-plow  the 
field.  That  is  a  practice  never  done  here,  and  the 
writer  lives  where  one  can  see  1,000  acres  of  aspara¬ 
gus  in  an  hour’s  drive. 

Asparagus  crowns  coming  to  the  surface  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  discussed  for  some  time,  and  grow¬ 
ers  differ  on  it  yet.  I  believe  that  the  soil  under  a 
bed  and  the  method  under  which  it  is  handled  have 
much  to  do  with  how  fast  the  crowns  come  up. 
Some  years  ago  a  neighbor  and  myself  planted  a  bed; 
his  subsoil  was  stiff  hard  clay,  while  mine  was  sandy 
and  easily  penetrated.  Both  beds  are  now  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  My  neighbor’s  crowns  are  now  act¬ 
ually  above  the  natural  level,  while  mine  are  from 
four  to  six  inches  below.  Both  beds  were  planted 
the  same  time.  I  believe  a  hard  subsoil  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  bring  crowns  to  surface  faster  than  where 
plants  are  set  on  a  loose  sandy  subsoil.  Manuring 
on  the  surface  also  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  root 
system  up.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  keep  the  crowns 
where  first  planted  except  as  suggested  above.  They 
will  slowly  work  toward  the  surface.  The  main  thing 
is  to  set  them  where  you  “think  you  do,”  not  set 
them  six  inches  and  imagine  they  are  12  inches,  as  is 
too  often  the  case. 

The  inquirer  asks,  “Will  spaces  fill  in  from  off¬ 
shoots?”  No,  they  will  not  to  any  extent.  The  “off¬ 
shoot”  as  he  terms  it  is  just  as  likely  to  start  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  row  as  in  any  other  direction,  and  they 
rarely  get  more  than  a  foot  in  any  one  direction. 
Taking  up  the  outside  row  to  reset  this  bed  would 
not  be  of  any  advantage.  Plants  are  too  old.  Such 
plants  never  overcome  such  radical  root  pruning.  To 
fill  this  bed  in  with  young  plants  would  be  the  only 
way.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay.  It  would  be 
an  expensive  task  to  put  them  in,  and  a  still  worse 
one  to  keep  the  soil  away  from  the. young  plants  while 
the  older  ones  were  cultivated  level,  and  if  it  is  not 
kept  away  and  they  are  allowed  to  become  covered  too 
deeply  many  will  smother.  Another  drawback  is  in  a 
three-year-old  bed  the  root  system  is  so  extended  that 
the  younger  plants  have  but  little  show  for  existence. 
If  inquirer’s  bed  was  mine,  and  I  needed  the  lost 
ground,  I  would  start  another  and  be  sure  how  deep 
I  set  the  plants.  I  would  set  it  with  one-year-old 
plants.  I  would  not  cross-plow  it  at  all,  but  do  all 
cultivation  between  and  alongside  of  rows.  I  would 
use  800  to  1,000  pounds  mineral  fertilizer  per  acre, 
composed  of  one-third  muriate  of  potash  to  two-thirds 
acid  phosphate  in  addition  to  the  hen  manure.  When 
ready  to  cut  plow  up  the  old  bed.  The  asparagus 
crop  is  too  costly  to  produce,  too  valuable  to  hare-  -,t, 
to  make  so  many  mistakes.  The  crop  in  this  section 
the  past  season  was  much  larger  in  volume  than  that 
of  1907,  but  prices  ruled  lower;  nevertheless  it  reached 
above  $200  per  acre  in  some  instances,  and  paid  in 
general  about  as  well  as  any  crop  the  farmer  has 
gathered  this  season  of  scarcity  of  mono;  and  general 
low  markets.  c  c.  hulsart. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
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“TRAPS”  FOR  AUTOMOBILES. 

One  of  our  readers  in  northern  New  York,  where  autos 
are  appearing,  asks  us  to  find  for  him  what  automobile 
“traps”  are.  There  are  said  to  he  places  where  such 
things  are  used  to  catch  the  scorchers.  We  can  usually 
find  almost  anything  by  going  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  So  we 
sent  to  places  where  autos  are  in  common  use.  Among 
others  we  struck  the  following  good-natured  humorist : 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  you  have  come  to 
the*  wrong  place  for  the  information  you  desire,  as 
we  own  an  automobile.  The  writer  believes  that  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  charge  $3  per  year  for  its  paper, 
which  it  is  well  worth,  and  with  this  surplus  money, 
purchase  and 'give  to  each  of  the  readers  who  are 
now  complaining  so  bitterly  about  the  violators  of 
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A  BRACE  OF  PERSIARINO  SIIEEP.  Fig.  350. 

the  speed  law,  a  nice  little  runabout  or  roadster  car, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  never  hear  from  these  same 
people  again  about  speed  laws  or  automobile  trips, 
save  to  condemn  them  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance. 
We  believe  that  by  writing  to  some  of  your  readers 
at  a  place  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  you  will 
get  all  the  information  you  desire  in  regard  to  auto¬ 
mobile  traps,  as  the  writer  while  on  a  trip  to  the 
farm,  passed  through  this  village.  His  brother  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  second  car  was  held  up  and  mulcted  to 
the  tune  of  $15  when  the  speedometer  showed  12 
miles  an  hour  on  a  wide  road  with  no  houses  within 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  only  one  other  vehicle 
in  sight.  This  trap  consisted  of  two  telephone  sta¬ 
tions  placed  in  trees  at  a  distance  of  1-16  of  a  mile 
apart,  where  the  time  was  taken  of  each 
passing  automobile  and  telephoned  to  the 
station  ahead,  when  if  the  speed  exceeded 
10  miles  an  hour,  the  driver  was  hauled  up 
before  an  imaginary  court  and  fined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  clothes  he  wore  and  the  size  of  his 
car.  The  writer  understands  that  the  few 
cars  that  now  pass  through  this  section  of 
the  island  have  one  of  the  party  get  out  in 
front  and  with  a  red  flag  walk  in  front  of 
their  car  until  this  town  has  been  passed. 

Some  even  have  been  reported  to  have 
stopped  their  engines  and  pushed  their  cars 
through  this  place,  which  is  said  still  to  be 
on  the  map.  v.  R.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  fear  there  would  be  so 
many  calls  for  the  autos  that  the  price  would 
have  to  be  raised  again.  A  few  farmers 
own  autos,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
dodge  out  of  their  way  as  they  come  along 
the  road. 


ABOUT  MUSHROOM  GROWING. 

I  wish  to  know  what  success  has  attended  the 
cultivation  and  marketing  of  mushrooms  in  this 
country.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Make  Money  in  Mushrooms,”  and 
the  book,  “Secrets  of  Mushroom  Growing  Simply 
Explained.”  I  have  read  both,  but  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  is  the  profitable  business  which 
the  publisher  claims  it  is.  E.  T. 

Illinois. 

Of  all  horticultural  undertakings  the  growing 
of  mushrooms  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain  and  least  likely  to  return  fair  profits  for  the 
labor  and  expense  involved,  though  there  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  brilliant  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  also 
true  that  “beginner’s  luck”  appears  to  cut  an  unusual 
figure  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tricky  esculent.  Ama¬ 
teurs  are  known  to  have  made  remarkable  successes 
in  their  early  trials,  and  to  be  absolutely  unable  to 
repeat  them,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
Much  has  of  late  been  learned  in  regard  to  mush¬ 
room  culture,  but  it  is  far  from  being  reduced  to  a 
workable  science.  The  writer  has  made  many 
humiliating  failures  and  a  few  successes  that  did  not 
appear  particularly  well  deserved.  He  would  as  soon 
undertake  the  management  of  an  airship  for  profit 
as  mushroom  growing.  Persons  succeed  who  have 
special  aptitude  for  the  business  in  either  instance. 
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The  promises  made  in  the  literature  of  mushroom 
spawn  growers  or  dealers  may  be  disregarded  by  the 
amateur.  While  there  are  business  possibilities  in 
mushroom  growing  the  work  should  be  cautiously 
approached  and  experiments  made  with  as  little  out¬ 
lay  as  possible.  Contrary  to  general  opinion  mush¬ 
room  growing,  even  on  the  smallest  commercial  scale, 
is  heavy  and  dirty  work,  little  suited  for  delicate 
persons.  Small  beds  may  be  grown  in.  convenient 
outhouses  or  suitable  cellars  as  an  interesting  diver¬ 
sion,  but  the  yield  seldom  has  great  market  value. 


soil  is  right  the  Red  clover  will  follow  after  the 
rye  and  give  a  good  crop  for  plowing  under  the  next 
Spring,  or  you  can  pasture  the  clover  during  the  Fall 
with  sheep  or  hogs.  With  this  rotation  you  can  plow 
under  the  clover  for  potatoes,  and  if  the  clover  does 
well  you  can  use  less  and  less  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes. 
Your  present  plan  means  too  much  working  of  the 


ROTATION  OF  POTATOES  AND  CLOVER. 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  40  acres,  mostly  a  sandy,  gravelly 
soil  with  perhaps  a  little  clay  mixture,  but  very  much 

run  down,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  potato  farm  out  of  it 

on  a  two-years’  rotation,  so  as  to  give  me  20  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  each  year.  As  I  was  a  little  late  in  buying  the  place 
last  Spring  I  only  got  in  about  15  acres.  I  planted  Car¬ 
man  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  some  others  the  first 

week  in  June.  I  have  dug  some  for  our  table  use,  and 
they  are  still  small,  not  over  the  size  of  walnuts.  How 
long  can  I  let  them  grow  in  Fall  to  seed  the  piece  to  rye. 
which  I  wish  to  cut  for  hay  in  Spring?  Will  it  make 
good  hay  for  horses,  and  at  what  time  is  it  best  cut  for 
hay?  After  hay  is  off  I  wish  to  disk  it  and  sow  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  to  fertilize  the  potatoes. 
That  is  the  rotation  that  I  figured  out.  I  never  worked 
on  a  farm  before.  The  Crimson  clover  came  up  very  poor¬ 
ly,  the  clover  seeded  in  June  has  hardly  three  inches  of 
growth  as  yet.  I  would  have  sown  turnips  with  the  clover 
this  Spring,  but  knew  nothing  about  them  at  that  time, 
only  found  out  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  those  potatoes 
should  remain  too  small  to  be  salable  in  the  market,  could 
I  perhaps  sell  them  to  some  starch  factory?  s.  e.  m. 

Wisconsin. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  a  farmer  without  ex¬ 
perience  starting  on  wrong  plans.  Potatoes  require 
either  a  rich  soil  or  heavy  fertilizing.  No  experienced 
grower  would  expect  to  start  with  potatoes  on  soil 
that  is  “very  much  run  down,”  unless  he  used  at 
least  1,200  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre. 
You  might  raise  fair  crops  of  buckwheat,  cow  peas 
or  rye  on  such  soils,  but  not  potatoes.  This  shows 
how  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  By 
using  them  freely  in  that  poor  soil  a  fair  yield  could 
be  made,  and  there  will  be  left  enough  plant  food 
to  make  a  good  growth  of  rye  and  clover — so  that  a 
fair  profit  could  be  made  from  the  start.  If  the  vines 
are  still  green  the  potatoes  may  grow  larger,  but  the 
chances  are  not  good  for  a  marketable  crop. 

You  do  not  get  the  true  idea  of  using  Crimson 
clover.  This  is  a  cool  weather  plant,  and  makes  its 


PEACH  BORER  CAUSES  CROWN  GAUL.  Fig.  352. 

land.  Cow  peas  and  turnips  or  buckwheat  and  tur¬ 
nips  could  be  sown  after  cutting  the  rye  and  working 
the  ground,  but  it  would  be  more  economical  to  sow 
Red  clover  in  the  Spring  and  let  the  ground  alone. 


THE  QUEEN  PEACH,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  750. 
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best  growth  in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  It  will  not 
thrive  in  hot  weather,  and  when  seeded  too  early 
grows  slowly  and  often  forms  seed  when  only  a  few 
inches  high.  You  cannot  sow  it  in  June  and  expect 
any  profit  from  its  use.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Crimson  will  pay  you  as  well  as  the  common  Red. 

If  we  had  such  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  wanted 
to  work  it  into  a  two-year  rotation  we  would  plant 
the  potatoes  early.  Use  Irish  Cobbler  or  some 
variety  earlier  than  Carman,  and  at  the  start  use  at 
last  800  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  per  acre.  Get  a 
potato  planter  with  a  fertilizer  attachment.  Give  the 
potatoes  good  culture  and  dig  them  as  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  possible.  Use  a  digger,  harrow  well  and 
seed  to  rye  alone.  Early  the  next  Spring  sow  Red 
clover  seed  on  the  rye.  Cut  the  rye  when  the  flower 
is  in  bloom,  and  cure  for  hay  the  same  as  you  would 
Timothy.  It  makes  a  fair  hay  for  horses.  If  the 


THE  CONNECTICUT  DEER  LAW. 

I  would  like  a  little  space  in  your  paper  to  let  some 
of  our  brother  farmers  who  are  having  their  crops 
destroyed  by  deer  know  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  Danbury,  Conn.  In  1905  myself  and 
R.  D.  Knapp,  who  had  farms  adjoining,  had 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  of  damage  to 
our  crops  and  trees  by  deer,  and  were 
obliged  to  settle  for  about  one-eighth  of  the 
actual  damage,  the  selectmen  sending  out 
two  politicians  who  know  nothing  about  our 
crops  and  trees  to  appraise  the  damage. 
When  in  1906  the  law  was  passed  allowing 
us  to  kill  deer  doing  actual  damage  Mr. 
Knapp  shot  one,  and  the  deputies  made  a 
great  time  about  it.  Since  then  these  same 
politicians  have  been  sent  out  to  appraise 
our  damage,  and  after  admitting  there  was 
damage  done  they  said  it  was  not  enough  to 
pay  for.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
shoot  a  deer  in  the  open  with  a  shot  gun, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  fair  ap¬ 
praisers,  we  decided  to  kill  the  deer.  Last 
Monday  Mr.  Knapp  shot  a  fine  buck  while 
he  was  eating  his  truck.  He  at  once  notified 
the  game  warden,  which  the  law  says  he  shall 
do,  and  proved  to  him  at  once  the  animal 
was  doing  damage,  and  they  cut  the  deer 
open  and  found  nearly  a  bushel  of  peas, 
carrots  and  beets  in  his  stomach.  Now  the 
county  warden  and  a  few  would-be  sports 
are  trying  to  prosecute  Mr.  Knapp.  Every 
farmer  in  our  town  is  willing  to  carry  the 
thing  as  high  as  they  want  to  go.  Are  we 
right  or  wrong?  Have  we  got  to  have  our  crops 
destroyed  by  wild  animals  which  are  protected  by 
laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  would-be  sports, 
when  our  selectmen  refuse  to  help  us? 

CHAS.  H.  BRUNDAGE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  statute  of  Connecticut  covering  this 
case  reads  as  follows : 

No  person  shall  hunt,  kill,  attempt  to  kill,  chase,  or 
take  any  deer,  buck,  doe  or  fawn  in  this  State  during  the 
close  season ;  provided,  however,  that  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  any  real  estate  may,  at  any  time,  on  land  owned  or 
leased  by  him,  kill,  by  the  use  of  a  shotgun,  any  deer  which- 
shall  be  found  destroying  or  damaging  any  crop,  vege¬ 
table  or  fruit  tree  upon  said  land ;  the  burden  of  proof 
that  any  deer  found  in  the  possession  of  any  such  owner 
or  lessee  was  killed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  proviso  shall  be  upon  said  owner  or  lessee. 

From  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brundage  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Knapp  has  kept  within  the  law.  We 
advise  these  farmers  to  stick  to  their  rights  and 
maintain  them  at  any  cost. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE.. East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  II.  GATES.  .Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


KILLING  THE  PEACH  BORER. 

Every  Summer  there  are  many  questions 
about  the  Peach  borer  and  its  work.  Often 
a  peach  tree  is  noticed  “sick”  and  unable  to 
mature  its  fruit.  The  leaves  curl  up  and 
take  on  a  yellow  color,  the  tree  droops  and 
is  a  mass  of  gum  at  the  base.  An  expert 
would  say  “borers”  at  once,  and  digging  at 
the  base  would  show  where  the  insect  had 
gnawed  the  bark  so  that  the  tree  cannot  take 
sufficient  food.  We  presume  that  commer¬ 
cial  peach  growers  know  all  about  the  in- 


THE  PEACH  BORER.  Fig.  353. 


sect,  yet  there  are  many  people  who  never 
saw  one.  For  their  benefit  we  reprint  pic¬ 
tures  from  Bulletin  73  of  the  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

As  worked  out  in  Georgia  the  life  history 
of  the  insect  is  as  follows.  The  larvae  or 
“worms,”  shown  at  Fig.  353,  gnaw  at  the 
lower  trunk  and  roots  during  the  late  Fall. 
They  become  dormant  during  the  coldest 
weather,  but  begin  work  again  in  Spring. 
In  early  Summer  they  form  cocoons,  from 
which,  after  25  to  30  days,  moths  emerge. 
The  female  moth  soon  begins  laying  her 
eggs  (she  is  pictured  at  Fig.  354.)  These 
eggs  are  generally  laid  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  close  to  the  ground.  When  the  base 
of  the  tree  is  protected  by  a  mound,  by 
paper  or  by  a  paint  or  smear,  the  moth 
lays  her  eggs  higher  up — sometimes  on  the 
lower  branches  or  in  a  crotch.  Each  female 
will  average  about  500  eggs,  and  her  aver¬ 
age  life  is  almost  one  week.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  from  eight  to  10  days.  The  small 
worms  seek  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if 
possible  enter  the  tree  and  drill  their  holes 
under  the  bark.  Thus  10  months  or  more 
of  the  insect’s  life  are  spent  in  the  borer 
or  destructive  form,  one  month  in  the  cocooq. 
and  but  a  few  days  in  the  moth  and  egg 
periods. 

In  fighting  the  insect  little  effort  is  made 
to  destroy  the  moths  or  the  eggs.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  kill  the  worm  before  it  can  finish 
its  work  on  the  tree.  Dozens  of  methods 
have  been  suggested  but  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  do  any  real  fighting  dig 
out  the  insect.  Ilis  presence  is  usually  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  mass  of  gum  mixed  with  small 
bits  of  wood  like  sawdust.  A  mass  of  pure 
gum  without  this  sawdust  is  not  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  of  borers,  as  a  wound  on  the  bark 
will  often  produce  gum,  but  when  the  little 
chips  are  seen  the  insect  is  on  hand.  We 
dig  away  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  scrape  off  the  gum  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  355.  The 
burrow  or  track  of  the  borer  will  then  be 
exposed.  lie  can  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  dug  out  with  a  bent  wire,  and 
crushed.  We  have  dug  over  30  borers  fropi 
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the  base  of  a  four-year-old  peach  tree !  In 
some  of  the  large  southern  orchards  the 
gum  is  scraped  off  and  thrown  away  from 
the  iree,  but  little  effort  is  made  to  dig  out 
the  borers.  The  gum  contains  many  small 
insects,  which  if  not  removed  might  injure 
the  tree.  Many  washes  or  methods  of 
wrapping  the  trunks  have  been  suggested, 
but  the  old  “digging  out”  plan  is  surest. 
We  have  tried  pouring  hot  lye  around  the 
tree — caustic  potash  or  soda  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  This  is  effective  when  a 
little  opening  is  made  in  the  soil  around 
the  tree  and  the  gum  is  scraped  off.  We 
believe  in  mounding  the  tree — that  is,  put¬ 
ting  a  little  pile  of  coal  ashes  or  sand 
around  the  trunk.  This  compels  the  moth 
to  lay  her  eggs  higher  up  on  the  trunk, 
and  to  some  extent  prevents  the  entrance 
of  the  borers  when  they  hatch.  The  picture 
at  Fig.  352,  page  747,  shows  another  trou¬ 
ble  which  borers  are  sometimes  responsible 
for.  The  wounds  made  by  the  insect  have 
induced  an  attack  of  crown-gall. 


SUBURBAN  HOME  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  no  great  trick  in  a  suburban  garden 
to  have  a  few'  rows  of  strawberries  that 
will  during  the  growing  season  always  look 
wrell,  or  even  ornamental,  and  that  will  yield 
during  20  days  an  average  of  10  quarts  of 
berries  a  day.  Early  last  August,  moving 
my  residence  from  one  place  to  another,  a 
half  mile  apart,  I  transplanted  some  potted 
runners  and  a  few  year-old  plants  into  three 
double  row's,  50  feet  long,  the  plants  about 
10  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  across 
from  row'  to  row.  No  runners  W'ere  allowed 
to  root.  The  plants  wintered  well,  about 


MOTH  OF  PEACH  GUM  SCRAPING 

BORER.  Fig.  354.  IMPLEMENT.  Fig.  355. 

one-quarter  of  each  row  being  stunted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  encroaching  roots  of  poplar  trees. 
We  picked  135  quarts  of  good  berries  from 
these  three  rows.  I  counted  140  ripe  or 
green  berries  on  one  of  the  transplanted 
year-old  plants.  (Transplanting  done  with 
a  Richards  transplanter).  As  soon  as  berries 
w'ere  over,  in  fact  before  all  were  gone,  with 
a  sharp  knife  I  cut  away  all  leaves  and 
stems,  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
cleaned  up  the  trimmings  and  few  weeds 
that  had  escaped  cultivation,  spread  a  good 
coat  of  manure  and  aw'aited  results.  To¬ 
day  these  rows  are  very  attractive,  the 
foliage  being  new  and  green,  and  the  plants 
growing  amazingly.  A  few  minutes  once 
or  twice  a  week  suffice  to  pinch  off  run¬ 
ners,  and  keep  the  paths  clean  with  a  steel 
rake.  Varieties,  Marshall  and  Glen  Mary. 
We  look  for  200  quarts  next  year. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  w. 


Peaches  for  Massachusetts. 

R.,  Massachusetts. — If  you  were  going  to 
plant  peaches  in  Massachusetts,  w'here  the 
temperature  goes  as  low  as  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  what  variety  would  you  use? 

Crosby  is  as  hardy  as  any  I  know ; 
Waddell  and  Carman  are  also  hardy. 
Greensboro  is  hard},  very  early,  cling, 
not  very  high  quality.  There  may  be 
others  even  more  desirable.  Elberta, 
Hiely  and  Belle  of  Georgia  are  quite 
hardy.  m.  morse. 

We  should  not  set  peaches  commer¬ 
cially  where  temperature  goes  as  low 
as  20  below  zero.  For  home  use  nearly 
all  the  white  early  varieties  are  hardy 
in  bud.  We  have  had  good  success  with 
Greensboro  and  Mamie  Ross,  as  they 
have  not  rotted  quite  so  badly  as  most 
others.  Oldmixon  is  fairly  hardy,  El¬ 
berta  about  the  same.  Wager,  Hills 
Chili  and  Crosby  are  a  little  more 
hardy  in  bud,  but  are  back  numbers 
commercially.  h.  o.  mead. 


Makes  Two 
Bundles  of 
Wheat  Grow 
Where  but 
One  Bundle 
Grew  Before 

Getting  a  full  crop 
from  a  fertilizer 
Lwith  too  little  Pot¬ 
ash,  is  like  getting 
well  by  the  doctor’s 
prescription  with  its  most  important  drug  left  out 

Most  commercial  fertilizers  need  more  Potash  to  get  all  the  crop  profit  you 
are  entitled  to. 

Use  a  brand  with  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  Potash,  but  if  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  it,  then  mix  15  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash  with  each  100  pounds  of  your 
fertilizer.  That  will  raise  w/ieat !  Set  clover,  too  1 

The  proof  will  come  next  year  in  bigger  crop,  more  profit 
Buy  the  Potash  first 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  facts  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building  Atlanta,  Ga.— 1224  Candler  Building 


Potash  is  profit. 


Agricultural 

Lime 

LIME  sweetens  the  soil  and  makes 
the  plant  food  available  for  your  crop. 
Alfalfa  and  Clover  can  be  grown  by 
the  use  of  lime  in  sections  where  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  them  without  it. 
Lime  used  in  connection  with  manure 
or  other  fertilizer  will  increase  your 
hay  crop  300  to  400%. 

Our  lime  is  fresh  burned 

96%  PURE 

and  acknowledged  the  best  for  use 
on  sour  land. 

Hydrated 

Lime 

in  50  lb.  paper  sacks. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 

“FRIEND”  BULLETIN. 

Buyers  of  1909  model  “  FRIEND”  POWER 
SPRAYERS,  Dated  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  September  10, 
Edward  Somers,  Rogers,  Ark, 

Brigham  Bros.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Clark  Allis,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward's  Island,  N.  Y. 
David  H.  Smith,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Geo.  W.  Luff,  Agent,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Luff,  Agent,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  your  name  to  appear  next  month, 
speak  now.  Tell  ns  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  ll  do  the  rest.  ..  kIUEND  ”  MFG.  CO. 

The  Jacobson  Air  Cooled 


Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Engines, 
Portable 
etc.  with 


Usual  _ 
Outfits. 
Water  Cooled 
If 

Preferred 


vestigating  the  economy  or  Jacobson  Gasoline 
Engines.  For  every  kind  of  work.  In  writing  state 
horse  power  desired  or  for  what  purpose  used. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 


■ 


!  3L>  to  2001*1. R  Saw  Mil  I  Outfits 
!  Steam.Gasoline  or  Water  Power, 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Corn  Mills. 

fJ5£3&  DtLOACHMlUM*NUFACTURINGCo 

T.  Bridge  port.  Ala.  »:• . 


MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery 
in  Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable, 
Agents  wanted.  I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO., 
The  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Michigan. 

APPLE  BARRELS^™™”””—- 

Ml  I  LI-  UnllilLLU  ^  Qinies,  Medina,  N.  V. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’y  Co.,  Penn. 

THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHA  RT. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


ELLWANGER&  BARRY’S 


Shrubs,  Roses 


and 


Hardy  Plants 

Are  Famous 
The  World  Over. 


Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 
Free  upon  request. 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

Established  1840.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 

LARGEST  YIELDING  IMPROVED  SORTS. 

Thoroughly  recleaned  from  impurities,  and 
light  and  small  grains. 


OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  OF 
SEED  GRAIN,  CLOVER  and 
GRASS  SEEDS,  ALFALFA, 
VETCHES,  RAPE,  VEGETABLE 

and  other  seeds  for  Fall  sowing.  Contains 
valuable  information  for  all  planters. 


WRITE  TO-DAY.  MAILED  FREE. 

WOOD,  STUBBS  &  CO.,  Louisville,  Ivy. 


If  YOU  are  in  want  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date,  S.  &  II. 
CO.,  who  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  dealing  direct  with 
planters  over  half  a  century? 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Mail-Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  mail,  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  orders  and  large  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  FREE  to  buyers  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 
No.  3  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Pulma  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
in  general.  Try  us.  54  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres,  a 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO, 
Box  3,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FflR  Q  A I  C— Valuable  Fruit  and  Grass  Farm, 
lUn  OnLL  171  acres,  6  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  High  land,  line  view,  %  mile  to  large  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  on  main  line  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Schools,  stores,  churches,  depot,  etc. 
1.800  young  trees,  best  varieties  Pear,  Apple,  Peach 
and  Plum.  100,000  feet  lumber,  BOO  cords  wood. 
Buildings  poor.  Price  $5,250  $o,000  cash,  balance 
at  5  per  cent. 

BYRON  CLARK,  452  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SHIP  YOUR  APPLES  IN  BUSHEL  BOXES 


and  GET  FANCY  PRICES. 
Sovitli  Side  Mi’l’g  Co., 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Peteratourg,  Va. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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Excess  of  Lime. 

L.  D.  F.,  Princess  Anne  Go.,  Va. — I  have 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  too  much  lime.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  would  he  good  for 
It.  It  burns  the  crop  that  is  put  upon  it.  I 
put  about  75  bushels  of  oyster  shells  to  the 
acre  about  15  years  ago. 

Ans. — You  have  applied  lime  to  land 
that  was  naturally  devoid  of  vegetable 
decay  probably,  and  it  has  hastened  the 
using  up  of  what  was  left.  Seventy- 
five  bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime  should 
not  have  done  any  injury  to  the  black 
swamp  land  in  your  section,  but  would 
have  been  of  decided  benefit,  for  the 
black  soil  is  rich  in  humus  or  vegetable 
decay.  But  that  amount  applied  to  the 
Norfolk  sandy  soil,  with  the  notion 
that  lime  is  a  manure,  would  probably 
bring  about  the  conditions  you  mention. 
To  remedy  the  excess  of  alkali  in  the 
soil  you  have  got  to  restore  the  humus. 
You  can  do  this  of  course  by  hauling 
swamp  muck  on  it,  but  this  will  be  a 
costly  method.  The  best  way  will  be  to 
sow  on  it  some  of  the  lime-loving 
legume  crops  like  the  annual  Crimson 
clover,  Hairy  vetch  or  Burr  clover, 
and  turn  these  in  in  the  Spring,  and 
if  you  get  a  good  growth  during  the 
Winter  you  will  have  a  mass  that  will 
cure  the  conditions  you  name,  and  then, 
practicing  a  good  short  rotation  of 
crops  you  can  bring  that  land  up  to  a 
very  productive  condition.  I  would  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  well  and  sow  as  soon  as 
practicable  two  bushels  of  Winter  oats 
per  acre,  say  about  the  last  of  this 
month  or  early  September.  After  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  oats  sow  16  pounds  per  acre 
of  Crimson  clover  seed,  and  brush  it  in 
lightly  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  Har¬ 
row  in  in  the  preparation  of  the  land 
300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  25 
pounds  of  the  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  a  fine  crop  of  forage  in  the 
Spring,  if  cut  when  the  clover  is  in 
bloom,  and  then  by  returning  the 
manure  made  from  feeding  this  to  the 
land  that  grew  it  you  will  have  cured 
the  present  state  of  affairs  and  will  have 
the  land  in  shape  for  permanent  im¬ 
provement.  The  liming  of  15  years  ago 
has  less  to  do  with  its  present  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  than  the  lack  of  plant  food 
and  organic  decay  in  the  soil.  Heavy 
liming  on  poor  land  is  not  a  good  prac¬ 
tice,  and  heavy  liming  is  not  needed 
anywhere  if  a  good  rotation  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  plenty  of  humus-making 
crops  are  grown.  Your  land  is  simply 
run  down  to  the  old  dead  skeleton  of 
sand  and  clay,  and  a  soil  in  that  con¬ 
dition  is  a  dead  soil,  and  to  get  life 
into  it  you  must  put  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  there  either  in  manure  or  legume 
crops  grown  on  it.  Lime  is  not  a 
manure,  but  a  reagent  for  bringing 
about  improved  mechanical  conditions 
in  the  soil,  sweetening  an  acid  soil  and 
hastening  the  nitrification  of  organic 
matter,  but  the  organic  matter  must  be 
there  first.  w.  f.  massey. 

Power  for  Pumping  Water. 

L.  L.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — On  page  602 
is  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.’s  answer  to 
query  under  caption  “Windmill  for  Elec¬ 
tric  Power.”  Will  he  assist  me  to  decide 
which  will  be  at  once  the  cheaper  and 
more  efficient,  a  windmill  with  elevated 
tank,  or  a  hot-air  (Ericsson)  engine  at  well 
in  cellar  to  pump  water  into  the  elevated 
tank?  I  want  a  tank  of  5,000  gallons 
capacity.  I  have  only  one  well,  and  that 
in  the  cellar  of  residence.  To  use  the 
windmill,  I  must  first  bore  or  dig  a  well 
at  least  40  feet  deep,  as  I  cannot  use 
the  windmill,  as  I  believe,  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  well  located  as  stated.  A  convenient 
water  supply  for  domestic  use  and  irriga¬ 
tion  is  a  serious  problem  with  me,  and  I 
should  appreciate  greatly  unbiased  advice 
in  the  matter. 

Ans. — I  think  I  ought  to  say  frankly 
that  my  experience  is  so  little  that  I 
have  no  right  to  judge  between  the 
merits  of  the  windmill  and  the  hot-air 
engine.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  a  windmill  tower  close  to 
the  house  is  not  architecturally  objec¬ 
tionable,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
connect  the  wheel  with  the  pump  with¬ 
out  serious  expense  or  loss  of  efficiency. 


There  are  various  methods  of  making 
the  connection.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  a  direct  current  would  be  available 
from  the  city  electric  system.  If  so,  a 
small  motor  in  the  cellar  might  be  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It 
would  be  entirely  dependable,  noiseless 
and  not  very  expensive  in  operation. 
For  example,  a  one  horse-power  motor 
will  cost  from  8  to  15  cents  per  hour 
to  operate,  according  to  the  price  at 
which  current  is  sold,  and  to  elevate 
5,000  gallons  of  water  to  the  height  of 
50  feet  would  theoretically  require  about 
one  and  one-eighth  horse  power  acting 
through  the  space  of  one  hour.  Of 
course,  in  practice  this  figure  will  not 
be  equaled  owing  to  friction  and  other 
losses.  If  the  house  is  already  wired 
for  electricity,  a  little  motor  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  less  than  any  other  mechani¬ 
cal  device,  and  it  can  almost  be  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  get  out  of  order. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  understand  the  house 
is  located  in  the  country.  We  use  a 
windmill.  It  is  a  cheap  and  reliable 
power  when  the  wind  blows,  but  for 
the  past  week  we  have  had  nearly  a  dead 
calm — and  no  water.  A  neighbor  has  a 
hot-air  pumping  outfit  which  is  very 
satisfactory.  Can  anyone  who  has  used 
both  kinds  of  power  give  experience? 


“Grandfather,”  began  Jimmy,  as  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  aged  man’s 
shining  head,  “why  don’t  you  tell  your¬ 
self  a  hair-raising  story?” — Judge. 

Conductor:  “This  here  transfer  ex¬ 
pired  an  hour  ago,  lady.”  The  lady 
(digging  in  her  purse,  snappishly)  :  “No 
wonder ! — with  not  a  single  ventilator 
open  in  the  whole  car !” — Puck. 

Read  His  Letter 


Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm¬ 
er’s  potato-digging,— 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field,— 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use : 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — Two  yearsago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  ita  short  trial  in  the  field,  my  sons, 

■who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  1  now 
have  live  In  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acme  Is  just  thedlgger  we  needed.  Un¬ 
like  the  machine  diggers  it  digs  clean,  geta 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn’t  scar  the 
etock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  Tha 


men  work  easily,  yet  quickly, and  don’t  getso 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  haveseen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyona 
Is  that  1  continue  to  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 

Attachment  prove  itself  to  you .  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  tha c.  $100  in¬ 
vestment  in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.  Address  Box  525, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traversa  City,  Mich. 


One  Man  Alone 

Builds  Fence  Using 

“O  M”  Wire  Stretcher 

A  strong,  durable  tool,  simple  and 
efficient  in  operation,  and  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  saves  time,  money, 
labor  and  repairs.  Holds  wire  taut 
as  desired  while  operator  staples. 
Positively  cannot  fail.  Should  be 
used  on  every  farm.  Send  for  the 
“  O-M  ”  to-day.  Price  $3.00  with 
order.  Transportation  paid,  Booklet  Free. 

“O-M”  WIRE  STRETCHER  AGENCY, 
Dept.  R,  Parnassus,  Penna, 

-  > 

No  More  Hay  Jumping 

Spencer’s  Hercules  Larue  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  /fe  gaf  Oatolog 

Dwight,  III,  //£****«  free 


"Jo  a 

^clchikt)  ivc, 

The  farmer  who  depends  upon 
roundabout  rumor  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  prices  current  on  cattle, 
grain  and  hay,  stands  to  lose 
money;  for  while  the  word  of  a 
price  is  reaching  him,  the  market  is  likely  to  drop. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  telephone  can  get  the  latest  up-to-the 
minute  quotation  at  any  time — and  can  sell  his  products  when 
prices  are  highest. 

That  is  one  of  the  times  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  pays  to  have  a  tele¬ 
phone — that  is,  a  reliable  telephone.  The  sort  of  telephone  that  balks  or  goes 
off  duty  when  you  are  depending  upon  it  most,  never  pays  anybody  to  own  at 
any  time.  Buy  and  use  only 

Western  Electric 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

— the  sort  that  daily  carries  the  most  important  business  of  the  country — and 
you  will  have  a  telephone  that  will  pay  you  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Booklet  48  ’’Rural  Telephone  Equipments,”  Sent  Free 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 

Northern  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Write  Our  Nearest  House 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


fac-simile 

OP 

GUARANTEE 
BOND  . 


CONGO 


HIFroofin^ 


Is  Your  Roof  Guaranteed? 

To  show  our  confidence  in  Congo,  we  now  give  a 
Guarantee  Bond  with  every  roll. 

These  Bonds  are  issued  by  the  largest  and  best  known  Surety 
Company  in  the  United  States — The  National  Surety  Company  of 
New  York,  assets  over  $2,000,000. 

Our  3-Ply  Congo  is  guaranteed  absolutely  for  ten  years .  If  it 
wears  out  before,  the  owner  is  given  a  new  roof  free. 

The  Bond  means  that  should  we  not  make  good  our  guarantee, 
the  Surety  Company  would  be  compelled  to  by  law.  The  buyer 
is  thus  doubly  protected. 

Congo  is  the  only  ready  roofing  on  the  market  that  dares 
to  place  a  Guarantee  Bond  in  every  roll. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — If  any  Congo  rolls  that  you  purchase  do  not 
contain  Guarantee  Bonds,  write  us  at  once,  telling  us  where  and  from 
whom  they  were  purchased,  and  we  will  at  once  mail  you  the 
missing  bonds.  W rite  at  once  for  further  information  and  samples. 

United  Roofing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Successor  to  Buchanan- Foster  Go. 

532  WEST  END  TRUST  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CHICAGO  &  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


.CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  eartli  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  a3.to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  a  *  BIG 

half  lap.  T  TJliL.  fl  CROPS 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  130  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S«nd  to-day  lor  FREE  Booklet  with  full  purtieulurs. 


gUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


WATER  SYSTEMS  — — 
AND  PUMPING  PLANTS 

Pneumatic  or  Direct 

Ideal  Systems  for  Country  Homes,  Factories,  Public  Buildings, 
not  connected  with  City  Pressure,  operated  with 

ABENAQUE 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Write  For  Catalogue  “0" 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS 

Bostoa  oinee, ^  Westminster  Station,  Vt. 
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Mortgage-lifting  Vegetables. — The 
following  selection  of  money-earning 
vegetables  as  grown  by  the  successful 
truckers  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  is 
furnished  by  a  close  observer  of  the 
local  markets  of  this  locality.  Many 
other  varieties  are  grown  by  specialists, 
but  those  named  have  most  generally 
proved  their  worth  by  extended  use. 
They  are  the  kinds  that,  taken  one  sea¬ 
son  with  another,  can  be  depended  on 
to  yield  tolerable  returns  for  their  cul¬ 
ture;  as  they  are  best  adapted  to  local 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  to  the 
city  and  seashore  vegetable  trades.  Are 
there  any  better  varieties  known  for 
general  culture  in  temperate  climates? 
Peas,  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Gradus;  pepper, 
Ruby  King;  parsley,  Moss  Curled;  pars¬ 
nip,  Hollow  Horn ;  radish,  Scarlet 
Globe,  French  Breakfast;  spinach,  Viro- 
flay;  squash,  Summer  Crookneck,  Early 
White  Scalloped  Bush ;  tomato,  Stone, 
Paragon;  turnip,  Early  White  Snow¬ 
ball  ;  ruta  baga,  Long  Island  Improved ; 
asparagus,  Palmetto,  Argenteuil ;  beans, 
string,  Refugee;  wax,  Wardwell’s  Kid¬ 
ney;  Lima,  Large  White,  Jersey  Pole, 
Burpee’s  Bush ;  beets,  Crosby’s  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Eclipse ;  cauliflower,  Early  Snow¬ 
ball ;  cabbage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch ;  carrots, 
Chantenay;  celery,  Golden  Self  Blanch¬ 
ing  ;  corn,  sweet,  Cory,  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  Country  Gentleman;  cucumber, 
Improved  White  Spine;  eggplant,  Im¬ 
proved  New  York  Spineless;  kohl  rabi, 
Early  White  Vienna;  leek.  Large  Flag; 
lettuce,  May  King,  Salamander ;  musk- 
melon,  Early  Hackensack ;  watermelon, 
Sweetheart;  onion,  Large  White  Globe; 
okra,  Improved  Long  Green. 

The  Queen  Peach. — A  tree  of  the 
“Queen”  peach,  propagated  six  years 
ago  from  buds  sent  for  trial  by  J.  W. 
Stubenrauch,  Mexia,  Texas,  has  borne 
three  fair  crops  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
One  of  the  fruits,  not  by  any  means  the 
largest,  is  shown  in  natural  size  in  Fig. 
351,  page  747.  It  is  of  the  Elberta  type, 
but  does  not  have  the  usual  pointed 
apex  as  grown  here.  The  tree  is  a 
healthy  and  compact,  but  not  a  rapid 
grower.  The  fruits  average  larger  than 
any  of  the  many  peach  varieties  on  trial 
under  the  same  conditions  of  modified 
sod  culture.  They  are  not  very  plen¬ 
tifully  produced,  but  are  so  showy  as  to 
attract  immediate  attention.  The  color 
is  very  deep  yellow,  with  crimson  flush 
and  a  few  orange  mottlings.  The  pit  is 
quite  small  for  so  large  a  peach,  flesh 
yellow,  firm  and  of  richer  flavor  than 
any  Elberta  we  have  ever  grown.  It  is 
a  freestone  under  climatic  conditions 
that  favor  the  production  of  clinging 
flesh.  If  the  variety  gains  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  with  age  it  would  appear  to  be 
desirable  for  market  and  home  use.  The 
season  here  is  late  August.  A  Texas 
grown  specimen  of  the  Queen  peach, 
larger  in  size  and  with  pointed  apext 
was  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1902. 

Mr.  Black’s  Strawberries. — Nearly 
10  years  ago  several  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  raised  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Black,  now 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  were  carefully  tested 
on  our  trial  grounds,  and  in  the  main 
proved  highly  meritorious.  The  vigor 
of  the  plants  had  previously  been  noted 
in  reports  of  Mr.  Carman’s  Bergen 
County  trials.  The  varieties  that  ap¬ 
peared  of  most  promise  were  Joe,  large, 
highly  colored,  well  finished  and  of 
good  quality;  Nettie,  very  late,  unus¬ 
ually  large,  heavy  cropper,  but  not  firm 
and  of  moderate  quality;  Mrs.  Fisher, 
midseason,  prolific,  large,  well-flavored, 
and  several  others.  These  varieties 
were  fairly  well  disseminated  but 
apparently  did  not  meet  with  im¬ 
mediate  public  favor.  They  are  now 
being  heard  from  in  various  straw¬ 
berry-growing  localities,  the  first  two 
mentioned  showing  points  of  positive 
commercial  merit.  Mr.  L.  R.  Johnson 
in  the  Missouri  “Fruit  Grower”  writes 
concerning  Joe: 

First,  considering  all  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  I  must  rank  the  Joe,  of  which  I  had 
something  to  say  last  year.  This  year  it  sur¬ 
passed  all  previous  records  here ;  there  was 
simply  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  its 
season,  which  is  mid-season  to  late.  It  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  many  kinds  that  I  am  testing 
here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  it  is 
given  more  thorough  tests  throughout  the 
country,  it  will  steadily  rise  in  estimation. 
Here  is  its  general  description :  “Large, 
short  conical,  sometimes  slightly  ribbed,  but 
frequently  almost  spherical ;  usually  very 
smooth  and  regular ;  color  rich  bright  crim¬ 
son.  Flesh  red  throughout,  quite  iirm  and 
of  good  quality.  Plants  clean,  vigorous  and 
strong.  Flowers  perfect.”  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that,  after  all,  this  description  in¬ 
cludes  nearly  every  good  point  that  could 
be  desired  in  a  strawberry.  It  is  large, 
uniform  in  size,  smooth,  brilliant  color, 
firm,  red  flesh,  good  quality,  perfect  blos¬ 
som,  vigorous  growth.  What  else  could  be 


added?  One  word  I  should  change — large 
into  largest  size,  and  add  the  important 
adjective,  prolific.  I  repeat,  there  was  none 
among  the  many  kinds  here  that  equalled 
the  Joe  in  all  points.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  berries  I  ever  saw,  brilliant, 
glistening,  and  studded  with  golden  seeds. 
This  hue  is  not  a  freak  quality.  Mr.  Black 
pays  it  was  inherited  from  the  Xfiddlefield, 
now  extinct,  a  variety  of  no  merit  and  re¬ 
markable  alone  for  its  varnish-like  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color.  This  is  true,  for,  many 
years'  ago,  I  grew  the  Middlefield  one  sea¬ 
son  and  distinctly  remember  it  for  its  color. 
Coming  to  size,  it  excelled  all  without  ex¬ 
ception.  The  President  did  not  rank  with 
it  at  all,  nor  such  kinds  as  the  Gandy  or 
Uncle  Jim.  Its  king  berries,  that  is  the 
first  to  ripen,  would  average  close  to  an 
ounce  and  sixteen  one-ounce  berries  will 
fill  a  box.  The  largest  berry  we  found 
weighed  two  ounces  and  a  quarter,  and 
was  the  largest  berry  I  ever  grew  or  ever 
saw. 

This  is  a  high  testimonial  and  has 
the  ring  of  perfect  sincerity,  w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


INCREASE 


YOUR  PEA  &  BEAN 


by  investing  in  a  specially  built  Pea  and 
Bean  Thresher.  Flailing  takes  too  much 
expensive  time  and  labor,  and  does  not 
separate  the  vines  and  pods.  A  grain 
thresher  splits  the  beans  and  peas,  making 
them  unmarketable. 

The  OWENS  BEAN 
and  PEA  THRESHER 

(Built  In  4Sizes) 

is  built  exclusively  for  the  pea  and  bean 
grower.  It  threshes  directly  from  the  vine, 
without  splitting  the  grain ;  and  it  separates 
the  vines  and  pods,  also  leaving  the  peas 
and  beans  in  nice,  clean,  marketable 
condition.  It  also  shreds  the  vines  for 
fodder.  The  OWENS  has  double  cylinders, 
increasing  the  capacity  one-third.  It  is 
built  in  four  sizes,  suiting  the  needs  of  both 
the  small  and  large  raiser,  as  well  as  jobber. 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL. 


Our  new  book  "How  To  Successfully 

■  Grow  and  HandleYour  Pea  and  Bean  Crop,” 

■  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

Mention  how  many  acres  you  raise. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO., 

^^682  Superior  St,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


THE  DEYO 


Why  Paint  Cracks, 
Scales  and  Checks 


Carter  Pure  White  Lead,  when  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil  and  the  desired  tints, 
forms  a  perfect  combination  —  PAINT. 
Just  as  sugar  and  water  forms  syrup. 

When  applied  to  a  building,  this  com¬ 
bination  forms  a  smooth  elastic  film 
which  expands  and  contracts  with  the 
surface  it  protects.  It  clings.  Only  years 
of  wear  will  remove  it. 

When  adulterants  are  added  to  the 
white  lead,  this  perfect  combination— this 
affinity  between  oil  and  white  lead  is 
broken.  The  paint  film  is  not  elastic  and 
soon  cracks,  scales  and  checks.  It  must 
then  be  burned  or  scraped  off— a  costly 
operation.  The  building  must  be  repainted 
— unnecessary  expense. 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


t 


will  perfectly  protect  your  buildings.  It 
will  never  crack,  scale  or  check. 

The  grain  of  Carter  is  finer  than  the 
finest  flour.  This  fineness  makes  it  spread 
farther.  Just  as  a  cup  of  flour  will  spread 
farther  than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy.  Other 
white  leads  are  gray  by  comparison.  This 
whiteness  assures  tints  which  are  brilliant, 
true  and  extremely  durable. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  Carter. 

Please  send  for  free  book  which  gives  all  the 
tests  by  which  you  may 
know  good  paint.  It 
may  be  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them. 

We  will  send  also  six 
phototypes  in  colors 
of  actual  homes 
brightened  byCarter.| 

Carter 

White  Lead  Co. . 

W.  P.  Station  29, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factories: 

Chicago — Omaha 
2670 


“To  Be  Sure  It’s  Pure, 
Look  for 

CARTER  on  the  Keif’* 


FUMA 


A  95  ki  1 1  s  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 


1908  COOLING  SYSTEM 

Helps  to  make  the  Maxwell  <&  Fitch  Engine  the 
most  simple,  compact  and  easy  to  operate  gas 
engine  on  the  market.  The  above  illustration 
shows  small  tank  required.  One  or  two  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  power,  and  for  short  runs  of 
1  to  2  hours  a  pail  full  is  ample,  making 

MAXWELL  &  FITCH 

GAS  ENGINES 

most  convenient  to  operate  especially  in  cold 
weather.  Unequaled  for  all  farm  purposes. 
The  boy  can 

OPERATE  EASILY, 

from  our  instruction  book. 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PROPOSITION. 

First  engine  in  county  at  agents  price.  Send 
for  catalog  "A.” 

THE  MAXWELL  &  FITCH  COMPANY,  Rome,  N.  Y 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


iy* 

to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modernopentank 
yS&mjlferTj.  cooling  system 
' ' \and  because  of 
1 57  reasons  told 
_  **'4  •  in  —  Stickney ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  roorkmanship.  Send  for  Catalog, 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELI.  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  direct  to  farmer*  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
tree.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


YOU  CAN  PROVE  mat  t&e 


is  the  best 

all-round  engine  for  your  work  without  any 
r  risk  whatever.  Take  the  engine  for  a  real,  iree  30-day  trial.  No 

contract— No  money  down.  Test  it  thoroughly  with  all  your  farm  work — churning,  sawing 
wood,  running  cream  separator  —  test  it  with  any  job  —  every  job  that’ll  prove  its  mettle  — 
then,  if  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back  -B’ara  __ 

at  our  expense  —  you’ll  not  be  out  a 

It’ll  last  a  lifetime. 


Simple,  safe,  eco- 
nomical,  easy  to  operate  —  the  one  /faM8*  ■  — 

engine  for  your  farm. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  engine  until 
you’ve  gotten  our  fine,  free  catalog  aud 
special  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler — the  biggest, 
squarest  offer  ever  made.  Write  today. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co„  Dept.  7.  Waterloo,  la.  d 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ*  ’ 

MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PANY  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Establish  kp  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Trade 
Mark 

Registered 


Terrific  Cut  in  Price 

of  LUMBER! 

We  have  made  a  33H  to  50%  cut  in  the  price  of  Lumber.  The 
Lumber  Trust  started  the  fight  by  attempting  to  ruin  our  great 
Direct-to-Consumer  business  on  Millwork,  amounting  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Our  answer  was  to  secure  the  indictment  o  f 
the  ringleaders  and  to  purchase  outright  a  great  wholesale  lumber 
business.  The  Trust  wanted  a  fight — now  they’ve  got  a  bigger 
one  than  they  bargained  for.  We  are  meeting  them  on  their  own 
ground— with  prices  that  are  mighty  close  to  cost. 

A  Cut  of  $100  to  $300  in  the  Cost  of  Every  Carload! 

We  Run  the  Cut-Price  Buzz  Saw  Through  Everything! 

We  control  vast  tracts  of  standing  timber.  We  have  an  enormous  stock  of  the  best  lumber  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Backed  by  our  greut  army  of  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  und  our  ample  resources,  the 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co.  is  in  a  position  to  defy  the  State  and  National  Lumbermen’s  Protective  Ass’ ns. 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Sheathing,  Timbers,  Dimension,  Etc.,  at  Sawmill  Prices 

We  can  supply  your  lumher  wants— in  any  quantity.  Send  in  your  house  bill,  barn  bill,  store  bill, 
church  bill,  or  list  of  lumber  for  repairing,  and  save  $100  to  $300  in  cool  cash  on  every  carload.  We 

on  carloads, .  Send  List  of  Lumber  for  Free  Estimate!  Write  for  Free  Lumber  Catalog 

We  guarantee  the  correctness  of  our  grades.  You  can  have  us  ship  on  approval.  Our  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  are  unexcelled.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  your  order  the  car  is  loaded  and  on  the 
way.  Money  refunded  if  lumber  is  not  up  to  specifications.  The  risk,  is  ours— the  saving  is  yours. 
Send  your  list  today  and  get  onr  Delivered  Prices. 

Grand  Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalogs  Free! 

Catalog— Doors.  Windows,  Inside  Finish,  Mouldings,  Roofing,  Stair  Work.  Porch  Work— everything. 
Get  the  great  Free  Catalogs  and  save  from  3336  to  60%.  Address  at  once — 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  1048  Case  St.,  Davenport,  fa. 


Sa.u  ST ose  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungi 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 

We  guarantee  it  to  kill 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 

cidal  properties. 


Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

33.  C3r.  Pratt  Company,  Mfg,  CHemists,  50  Church  Street,  UXTo-w  T oris.  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — On  August  8  we  seeded 
the  first  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  in  the  corn.  By  September  12 
the  best  of  the  turnips  were  eight  inches 
above  ground  and  nearly  five  inches  be¬ 
low.  On  part  of  the  field  we  mixed 
rape  seed  with  the  turnips,  and  it  is 
making  a  strong  growth.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  by  October  1  the  clover  and 
turnips  will  have  more  than  paid  for 
the  seed  and  labor.  What  we  get  after 
that  will  be’  gain.  ...  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  custom  is  about  cultivat¬ 
ing  late  cabbage  where  the  crop  is 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  but  we  shall 
keep  the  cultivators  running  shallow  all 
through  September  at  least.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  crop  should  not  be 
cultivated  after  it  begins  to  head  up. 
The  reason  given  is  that  this  culture 
starts  leaf  production  and  holds  up  the 
heading.  I  doubt  it — at  any  rate  we  are 
still  cultivating.  ...  I  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  some  crops  this  late  cul¬ 
ture  will  not  pay.  For  example,  our 
peppers  this  year  were  planted  on  very 
rich  ground.  We  gave  it  a  very  heavy 
coat  of  manure  and  a  good  dressing  of 
slag.  The  peppers  went  in  just  at  the 
right  time,  when  the  ground  was  moist. 
We  jjave  thorough  culture  and  the 
plants  made  an  enormous  growth.  They 
“ran  to  vine”  the  more  we  cultivated 
them,  and  produced  very  little  fruit.  I 
concluded  wc  were  overdoing  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  let  them  alone.  The  crab  grass 
came  in  with  other  weeds,  but  the  pep¬ 
pers  quit  stretching  themselves  and  be¬ 
gan  to  make  fruit.  This  is  the  theory 
upon  which  the  orchard  cultivators 
work.  High  culture  until  a  large  wood 
growth  has  been  made — then  a  cover 
crop  or  weeds  which  stops  further 
growth  of  the  trees  and  permits  the  new 
wood  to  harden.  ...  I  find  that  we 
made  a  mistake  planting  so  many  pep¬ 
pers  this  year.  The  crop  is  heavy,  but 
prices  have  gone  all  to  pieces.  I  have 
never  known  them  so  low  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  we  had  planted  potatoes  instead 
of  peppers  and  given  them  as  good  care 
we  would  be  $50  better  off  at  least.  . 

.  .  I  said  last  week  that  the  boys  are 

taking  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  $200  per 
acre  from  their  small  patches.  Several 
parties  ask  how  they  did  it.  One  took 
a  hard  piece  of  ground  near  one  of  the 
barns,  where  fodder  corn  followed  peas 
last  year.  I  have  told  the  boys  that 
the  first  principle  for  growing  potatoes 
is  to  have  an  open  soil — either  naturally 
loose  or  made  so  by  vegetable  matter. 
The  boy  put  a  coat  of  cow  manure  on 
that  ground  and  also  some  old  straw 
which  had  been  used  for  bedding.  I  do 
not  like  to  use  manure  for  potatoes,  but 
the  boy  took  the  risk  of  scab  on  the 
crop.  We  plowed  it  as  deep  as  Bob 
and  Jerry  could  pull  the  plow,  and  har¬ 
rowed  several  times  with  the  Acme.  The 
boy  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  so  he 
took  a  cultivator  and  worked  it  back 
and  forth  until  the  lumps  were  broken 
up.  He  opened  furrows  or  drills  with 
a  wheel  cultivator.  Good-sized  tubers 
of  Carman  and  Green  Mountain  were 
cut  to  two-eye  pieces  and  planted  about 
15  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  They  were 
well  coated  with  powdered  sulphur  to 
prevent  rotting  and  keep  off  scab.  They 
were  cultivated  with  a  horse  five  times 
and  hand-hoed  twice — the  ground  being 
kept  open  and  loose.  To  prevent  blight, 
dry  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green  were 
dusted  on  the  vines.  Two  large  crab 
trees  at  one  side  of  the  patch  evidently 
cut  down  the  yield  somewhat. 

The  other  boy  had  a  much  larger 
patch  and  a  tougher  proposition.  Last 
year  we  mowed  off  blackberry  bushes 
after  fruiting,  ripped  up  the  ground  and 
seeded  rye  and  Crimson  clover.  This 
Spring  we  pastured  off  this  patch  by 
staking  cows  on  it.  Any  gardener  will 
know  how  rough  such  a  place  was  after 
blackberries.  I  had  intended  to  plant 
strawberries  there,  but  I  realized  in 
time  how  hard  it  would  be  to  keep  them 
clean.  Instead  of  using  the  turning 
plow  we  took  the  large  disk  and  tore 
the  old  sod  up.  This  left  much  of  the 
grass  at  the  surface,  and  the  boy  was  at 
first  discouraged.  I  told  him  how  much 
better  it  is  to  have  the  enemy  in  sight 
where  you  can  hit  him.  So  he  finally 
picked  up  stones  and  worked  that  patch 
with  spring-tooth  and  cultivator,  and 
planted  about  as  the  other  boy  did. 
They  were  cultivated  and  hand-hoed. 
The  yield  is  larger  on  this  rough  patch 
than  on  the  other,  and  some  of  the  vines 
will  grow  until  frost.  The  small  boy 
used  in  addition  to  the  manure  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  wiih  about  two  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen— the  ether  used  potato  fertilizer 
containing  fu  ir  per  cent. 

Now,  if  a  Loy  can  get  such  returns 


on  a  small  area,  why  can’t  I  get  a  like 
proportion  on  an  acre?  I  am  going  to 
find  out.  I  have  a  field  where  Japanese 
millet  grew  this  year.  I  shall  give  it  a 
coat  of  manure,  plow  it  under  and  sow 
rye.  Early  in  the  Spring  this  will  go 
under  and  be  rolled  down.  Then  we  can 
plant  potatoes — using  a  heavy  dose  of 
fertilizer.  I  realize  as  never  before  the 
necessity  for  an  open  soil  well  stuffed 
with  organic  matter. 

What  do  these  boys  do  with  their 
money?  That’s  a  good  question,  for 
after  all  character  is  determined  as 
much  by  what  we  do  with  our  earnings 
as  by  the  way  we  get  them.  One  of 
these  boys  will  invest  his  money  in  a 
bicycle.  The  other  will  buy  some 
clothes,  lay  aside  some  for  a  dentist’s 
bill,  and  put  the  rest  in  a  savings  bank. 
These  boys  will  have  no  money  except 
what  they  earn.  ...  I  spent  most 
of  the  afternoon  of  Labor  Day  riding 
an  Acme  harrow  at  the  top  of  our  hill. 
There  are  no  springs  on  an  Acme — you 
follow  the  exact  line  of  the  surface  soil 
— rocks  and  all.  That  is  why  the  tool 
does  such  good  work.  The  soil  is  well 
stirred  up  and  the  rider  is  well  shaken 
down.  We  tried  to  get  a  good  clover 
seeding  in  one  of  the  young  orchards, 
but  the  growth  in  part  of  the  soil  was 
too  feeble.  So  we  took  the  disk  plow 
and  chopped  up  the  ground  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  This  disk  does  not 
turn  the  sod  upside  down,  leaving  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  on  top,  but  leaves 
a  rough  surface  with  small  pieces  of 

sod.  Two  or  three  workings  with 
spring-tooth  and  Acme  tear  it  up  fit  for 
rye  seeding.  I  put  on  the  seed  by  hand, 
sowing  thickly,  as  this  rye  is  to  be  cut 
for  grain.  We  cover  with  the  Acme 
with  the  teeth  set  so  as  to  work  as 
level  as  possible.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
and  a  glorious  opportunity  to  be  high 
in  the  air  looking  off  across  the  valley. 
There  are  some  clergymen  in  the  world 
who  would  be  benefited  by  riding  an 
Acme  over  the  rocks  on  this  field.  That 
is,  provided  they  were  able  to  stand  in 
their  pulpits  after  their  rough  ride,  and 
provided  also  they  got  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  this  rye  seeding  means. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  realize  just 
what  rye  stands  for  among  grains.  It 
is  a  tough,  hardy  grain — with  less  of 
what  we  may  call  “quality”  than  any 
other.  Yet  it  will  stand  rougher  treat¬ 
ment  and  grow  under  conditions  which 
would  thoroughly  discourage  wheat, 
oats,  barley  or  corn.  If  I  were  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  seed  wheat  as  we  seed  this  rye 
more  than  half  the  crop  would  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Spring.  Cut  when  it 
is  tender  and  green  the  rye  will  give  far 
more  forage  than  other  small  grains 
and.  give  it  earlier.  It  is  also  the  best 
grain  I  know  of  with  which  to  seed 
clover.  A  clergyman  riding  on  the 
Acme  and  realizing  what  he  was  doing 
might  have  a  new  significance  of  the 
text  thumped  into  him. 

“And  some  fell  upon  stony  ground !” 

He  would  go  on  and  point  out  that 

rye,  even  on  such  ground,  needed  only  a 
scratch  of  soil  over  it  to  grow  up  and 
do  its  full  duty.  So  with  a  man  thrown 
out  against  hard  conditions  and  serious 
handicap  “upon  stony  ground” — if  he 
have  the  real,  enduring  stuff  in  him — 
like  the  rye — he  will  take  root  and  do 
his  duty.  And  what  is  this  “enduring 
stuff?”  Mother  and  I  were  talking  the 
other  day  of  families  we  knew  in  which 
one  member — usually  a  girl — has  risen 
above  the  rest  and  become  a  strong 
leader  and  helper.  She  claims  that 
when  you  find  such  a  character  you  will 
also  find  that  conscience  or  moral  power 
was  what  drove  him  to  take  root  on 
stony  ground  and  rise  up  to  duty. 

H.  W.  C. 


DOUBLE-GLASS 

SASH 


F°R 

HOT-BEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 

. V.'!.'  1  r 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or'  uncovered ;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sasL. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  all  about  it 

■'  iii  Address,  b-  —  ....  ,  mm 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Freight  Prepaid  Rubber  Roofing 


Order  Roofing  at  onco  to  get  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid— or  write 

for  catalog  and  samples  Free.  Find  out  all  about  “B-B”  Hoofing,  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable — long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  In 
Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our  FREE  SAMPLES — FREE 

_  „  _  cm  BOOKLET.  We  pay  all 

)7ppp  Cement  and  Special  Roofing  " . 

*  4  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roil. 

Hammer  lays  It. 

Use  on  ALL 
Build 


$135 

185 

225 


Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  Riverand  north 
of  the  south  lino  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  If  you  live  be¬ 
yond,  we  pay  freight 
that  far.  Longest  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Prompt,  Safe 
Delivery.  Write  ns  at 
once  on  a  postal,  or  order 
from  thlsadvertlsement. 

Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can’t  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  It  and  write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  Roll- 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply 
45-lb.  RoU— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.  Roll— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 3-Ply 
Order  today,  or  Write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


IT1  Give  You  Plenty  ol  Time  to  Prove  that 
the  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  is  the  Best  Seed 
Grader  and  Cleaner 

Clean  your  grain — before  you  sell  It — or  before 
91,000,0001  ost  by  Farmers  in  every  state  each  season  by 
dirty  grain  is  alow  estimate.  You  are  “docked”  on  the  price 
cause  of  dirt  in  every  bushel.  Pay  me  on  time  for  a  CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill.  Cleans  wheat  for  market.  Takes  oats. 


_  _  Takes 

cockle,  garlic,  mustard  and  chess  out  of  wheaL 
Cleans  red  clover — takes  out  buckhorn  plantain.  Cleans  alsike* 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Cleans  beans,  oats,  barley.  Grades  corn. 
Cleans  timothy  seed.  CHATHAM  FREE  BOOK  tells  100  ways 
you'll  profit  by  having  a  Chatham.  Illustrated — gives  terras 
and  low  factory  prices — full  particulars.  SO  Days'  Trial  without 
any  advance  payment,  to  prove  it  will  do  what  we  say  It  will. 
250,000  sold  already  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  indorse  them  and  Agricultural  Papers  recommend  them. 
Write  nearest  office  for  New  Catalog. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY. 

■  516  Wesson  Ave„  Detroit.  Mich. 

1308  West  11th  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

82  East  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dept.  1.  Portland,  Ore.  Dallas.  Tex. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouses,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock ,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost—  only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  U  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “  ROOFS.”  It  tvill  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


The  One  Roller-Bearing  Spreader 

There  are  many  spreaders  and  so-called  spreaders.  You  may  wonder 
|  which  one  to  buy.  You  don’t  want  a  machine  that  you  will  lay  up  in 

the  shed  for  good  after  a  few  months.  But 
there’s  danger  of  it.  We  believe  we  can 
help  you  to  choose  wisely.  We  have  been 
all  the  “features”  of  all  the  new 


over 


Roller 
Bearings  on 
Wheels,  on 
Beater,  and 
Beater  Drive. 


spreaders  in  the  29  years  we  have  been 
evolving 

The  SUCCESS 

Spreader.  It  has  always  been  the  leading 
spreader.  It  was  the  gold  medal  machine 
at  Norfolk.  It  controls  patents  on  the  best 
adapted  appliances.  It  has  tried  and  discarded  scores  of  devices  that  proved  not 
to  be  the  best.  It  runs  at  least  a  horse  lighter  than  any  other  spreader. 

The  Only  Completely  Roller  -  Bearing  Spreader 

.  It  is  practically  unbreakable.  No  other  spreader  is  so  simple,  so  direct  and 
positive  in  its  workings,  or  so  easily  controlled.  We  are  building  for  the  whole 
country,  and  we  build  it  to  last — with  right  care — a  farmer’s  lifetime. 

Isn’t  that  your  kind  of  a  spreader?  Write  for  catalog  and  get  the  proof. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAINTAIN* 
YOUR  SOILS 
FERTILITY 

WITH  AN 


I' HQ 
MANURE  SPREADER 


THE  best  of  all  fertilizers  is  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  It  is  your  duty  to 
apply  it  on  the  land,  so  that  you 
will  get  the  most  out  of  it,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

You  can  make  every  load  of  manure 
you  have  go  twice  as  far,  by  spreading 
it  with  one  of  these  strong,  durable, 
right  working  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

Kemp  20th  Century  (Return  Apron 

Spreader). 

Cloverleaf  (Endless  Apron  Spreader). 
Corn  King  (Return  Apron  Spreader). 

If  you  have  upwards  of  a  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  spread,  any  one  of 
these  machines  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

The  spreader  will  do  this  by  enabling 
you  to  cover  more  ground  with  the  same 
manure,  by  getting  a  better  stand  of 
grain  or  grass,  by  doing  your  soil  more 


permanent  good,  and  by  greatly  decreas¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  manure  handling. 

With  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader,  the  work 
of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure  is 
reduced  just  about  one-half,  and  it  is 
made  agreeable  work  instead  of  a  job 
to  be  dreaded  and  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  every  year. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  is  a  good  investment. 

Should  you  not  make  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  this  year? 

Every  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is  made  so 
simple,  strong  and  durable,  that,  with 
reasonable  care,  it  will  last  you  your 
lifetime. 

The  International  agent  in  your  town 
will  supply  you  with  catalog  and  all 
information  you  desire  concerning  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  write  for  catalogs,  colored 
hangers,  etc.,  direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  liomca. 

Established  1ft tO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8«.  (Id.,  or  8 Hi  mark*,  or  111 *»  franc*.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  liank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Post  Ofllco  as  Second  ClaH*  Matter. 

Advertising  rate*  W)  cents  por  agate  lino— 7  word*.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  Reference*  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  ordor*. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  overy  advertisement  in  this  paper  in  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  suro  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  column*,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  op¬ 
posed.  W«  protect  Rubcriber*  against  rogue*,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjnnt  trifling  differences  lie  tween  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notico  of  the  complaint 
must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  y:>u  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Last  week  we  gave  a  short  account  of  the  way 
cornfields  may  he  “hogged  off’  by  turning  hogs  right 
into  the  corn  to  cat  it  down.  This  will  seem  a  slov¬ 
enly  way  of  farming  to  many,  yet  there  are  cases 
where  it  pays.  The  labor  question  is  hard  in  most 
sections,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for  farmers 
to  make  their  live  stock  care  for  themselves  as  far 
as  possible.  A  man  cannot  afford  to  he  a  slave  to 
cow,  horse,  hog  or  sheep,  unless  he  is  paid  royal 
wages  for  the  slavery.  In  the  experiment  reported 
last  week  it  did  not  pay  to  cut  the  corn  and  carry 
it  to  the  hogs.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  places  in 
the  East  where  sheep  or  hogs  can  handle  the  corn 
crop  cheaper  than  humans  ever  could. 

* 

Go  through  the  dairy  districts  now  and  you  will 
hear  the  whir  and  scream  of  the  silage  cutter.  The 
blower  or  the  carrier  will  be  found  hard  at  work 
packing  away  the  corn  crop  for  Winter  feeding. 
The  writer  helped  fill  one  of  the  first  silos  ever  put 
up  in  Michigan.  As  the  cut  corn  went  in  few  of 
those  who  watched  it  had  confidence  that  it  would 
ever  he  til  to  eat.  It  7ms  pretty  poor  stuff  compared 
with  the  silage  made  nowadays.  We  did  not  know 
in  those  days  how  to  plant  or  grow  or  cut  the  corn 
so  as  to  make  good  quality.  Long  study  and  observa¬ 
tion  has  taught  dairymen  how.  Thus  a  crude  ex¬ 
periment  has  grown  through  practical  education  into 
a  practice  which  represents  the  backbone  of  Winter 
dairying. 

* 

Wk  realize  every  week  how  many  sharp  eyes  are 
hunting  through  even  the  finest  type  for  a  chance 
to  make  the  facts  clearer.  Mere  is  a  good  idea: 

In  the  Issue  for  September  12  an  Item  under  the  head 
of  “Brevities,"  gives  out.  the  report:  that  Atlantic  City 
rumsellers  “losl  $150,000  In  Hales”  by  the  cloning  of  the 
grog  shops.  Another  paper  of  earlier  date  says  that  $150,- 
000  vkim  raved  to  visitors  at  Atlantic  City.  Can  a  rum- 
seller  “lose”  another  person's  money  while  tt  is  In  pos¬ 
session  of  Its  rightful  owner?  I.  s.  a. 

One  definition  of  “lost”  is  “not  gained  or  won.” 
That  would  certainly  apply  to  the  money  so  far  as 
those  rumsellers  were  concerned.  However,  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment.  We  are  glad  the  rumsellers 
state  the  amount  of  their  “loss”  for  that  one  day  in 
that  one  city.  Our  farmers  and  gardeners  can  figure 
what  the  liquor  business  is  doing  to  their  trade,  for 
everyone  who  ever  went  near  a  town  knows  what 
would  happen  if  the  liquor  money  went  to  buy  food! 

* 

A  reliable  man  has  visited  the  farm  of  Abraham 
Adams,  the  “Alaska”  wheat  man.  He  found  that  the 
wheat  is  yielding  from  10  to  I! 5  bushels  per  acre,  and 
may  average  25.  Mr.  Adams  has  about  700  acres! 
The  thrashing  machine  was  at  work,  and  the  grain 
coming  from  it  was  badly  cracked  and  mixed  with 
wild  oats,  other  kinds  of  wheat  and  weed  seeds! 
Those  who  buy  it  at  $20  a  bushel  will  surely  get  their 
money’s  worth — of  what  they  don’t  want.  Nearby 
farmers  are  not  using  this  wheat,  but  consider  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke.  Rot  why  not  let  the  matter 
drop?  Because  it  will  not  drop,  being  suspended  in 
the  air  by  the  dollars  of  people  who  have  been  duped. 
In  the  20  days  following  August  15  over  $18,000  worth 
of  this  grain  was  sold,  and  orders  are  still  pouring 
in  by  every  mail !  The  most  encouraging  thing  is 
that  many  arc  telegraphing  Adams  to  cancel  their 
orders.  It  is  said  that  a  carload  of  the  grain  is 
moving  to  Minneapolis,  where  it  is  to  be  sold  at  $20 
a  bushel!  This  transaction  will  go  into  'Mry  as 


about  the  cleverest  “fake”  ever  played  on  American 
farmers.  Not  one  single  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  any  excuse  for  losing  a  dollar  over  it. 

* 

We  find  a  lively  interest  in  the  discussion  of  that 
Commission  to  investigate  farm  life.  Many  reports 
have  already  come  in,  and  many  more  are  promised. 
Remember,  this  is  what  wc  are  after: 

“If  you  7vcrc  Contjrcss  and  had  to  be  responsible 
for  your  actions,  what  would  you  do  to  make  farm 
life  happier  and  better,  and  (jive  the  fanner  just  zvhat 
he  needs?” 

Keep  that  idea  of  responsibility  in  mind  when  you 
answer,  and  then  tell  us  frankly  just  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  arc  in  your  section.  Wc  have  already  had 
reports  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Montana.  They 
come  from  satisfied  farmers,  desperate  farmers  and 
those  who  perhaps  for  the  first  time  begin  to  think 
out  their  real  position.  The  chief  benefit  from  this 
Commission  may  not  come  as  President  Roosevelt 
perhaps  expected.  We  think  it  will  start  farmers 
into  a  fair  and  earnest  study  of  their  condition.  From 
many  of  our  reports  it  is  evident  that  the  writers 
have  had  crude  ideas  on  the  subject,  hut  have  never 
before  tried  to  put  them  into  responsible  words.  In 
fact,  the  honest  sentiments  of  these  working  farmers 
have  never  yet  found  fair  expression.  They  are  now 
to  have  a  chance  to  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own 
words,  and  the  eftect  of  this  will,  in  time,  astonish 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  speak  for  them.  Send 
us  your  opinion! 

* 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  done  remarkably 
tine  work  investigating  “the  maintenance  of  fertility.” 
Through  a  long  series  of  years  experiments  have  been 
made  with  farm  manures  and  clover,  with  the  addition 
of  chemicals  and  without  them.  It  has  been  shown  so 
that  any  farmer  can  comprehend  the  meaning  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  the  element  most  needed  at  present 
on  the  majority  of  Ohio  soils,  and  that  clover  and 
farm  manures  supply  the  cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen! 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  made  clear  by  these 
experiments  is  that  manure  and  clover  prove  most 
effective  when  phosphate,  and  to  a  less  extent,  potasli 
are  used  with  them.  The  most  reasonable  way  for 
the  general  farmer  in  Ohio  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  his  soil  is  to  use  clover  in  his  rotation,  save  all 
the  manure,  and  use  acid  phosphate  with  it.  If  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  potash  gives  results  he  can  use  that 
also  with  the  manure.  If  for  any  reason  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  the  manure  supplies  is  needed  nitrate  of  soda 
will  give  immediate  results.  This  is  the  most  rational 
method  of  using  chemicals  on  a  farm  where  most  of 

the  hay  and  grain  arc  fed  to  stock. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  one  in  Ohio  has 
got  up  above  a  whisper  in  discussing  that  'fertilizer 
mix-up.  The  farm  papers  went  to  the  State  Fair  and 
learned  what  farmers  think  about  the  matter.  Then 
they  began  to  wake  up.  Dr.  II.  M.  Brown,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  State  Board,  evidently  got  tired  of 
seeing  the  Board  gagged  and  tied  up  with  injunctions. 
So  he  came  out  in  a  speech  at  a  farmers’  picnic,  and 
handled  the  Smith  Company  without  gloves.  The 
Hillsboro  Gazette  in  a  report  of  Dr.  Brown’s  re¬ 
marks  says: 

The  Hoard  of  Agriculture  bad  been  Imposed  upon  by 
several  companies  all  belonging  to  the  same  people,  but 
operating  under  different  names.  A  man  In  the  employ 
of  f lie*  board  was  bribed  by  the  fertilizer  people  to  switch 
samples  so  that  their  goods  would  grade  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  The  dishonest  employee  died,  and  the  size  of  his 
estate,  which  was  much  larger  I  ban  he  could  possibly 
have  saved  from  his  legitimate  salary,  caused  an  Investi¬ 
gation.  Another  man  was  employed  to  1111  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  dishonest  employee's  death  and  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  fertilizer  people  and  offered  $200  per 
month  to  continue  “switching  samples."  He  told  the 
Hoard  of  Agriculture,  and  that  hoard  instituted  suit 
against,  the  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

For  doing  this  Dr.  Brown  was  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  ran  the  risk  of  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  blit  he  can  stand  that  better  than  to  have  it 
said  that  the  Board  knew  it  was  right  and  yet  lacked 
the  courage  to  say  so.  Good  for  Dr.  Brown;  we 
hope  he  will  perform  a  surgical  operation  on  the 
situation  and  cut  out  the  living  point.  In  all  the 
States  arotin  !  Ohio  the  Smith  Company  fertilizers 
were  found  to  be  inferior  by  the  official  chemists. 
It  docs  not  rest  upon  the  Ohio  figures  alone,  for  the 
Indiana  results  were  just  as  had.  The  long  suit  of 
the  Smith  Company  seems  to  he — an  injunction.  In 
Indiana  one  of  their  fertilizers  which  should  have 
contained  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  really 
showed  four  pounds.  A  farmer  might  use  this  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  find  that  a  clover  sod  gave  him  better 
results.  The  company  might  try  to  gel  an  injunction 
to  prevent  him  from  saying  so — or  to  sow  any  more 
clover!  They  tried  to  hold  up  Ihc  State  Fair  by 
injunction,  hut  failed.  Tt  is  high  time  such  injunc¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  junk  shop. 


Septumls  r  20, 

t  here  was  a  great  gathering  of  people  at  th.  New 
York  State  Fair  last  week.  It  seemed  as  i  the 
grounds  had  never  been  so  crowded  as  they  wi  e  on 
Thursday.  People  came  from  all  over  the  State,  and 
it  would  he  hard  to  imagine  a  more  orderly  crowd. 
The  exhibits  overflowed  the  buildings,  but  tin  best 
exhibit  of  all  was  made  up  of  the  people  who  came 
from  the  farms  for  their  holiday.  As  usual,  or.r  re¬ 
port  will  he  largely  a  study  of  the  people  and  wliat 
they  are  thinking  about.  We  never  realized  1  fore 
how  many  warm  friends  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  in  New 
York.  Wc  have  met  many  of  them  in  former  years, 
hut  there  never  was  anything  like  the  expression  of 
kindly  interest  which  greeted  us  this  year. 

# 

The  Post  Office  Department  recently  sent  out  the 
following  order: 

I'arcel-post  packages  for  destination  in  France  will  he 
admitted,  on  and  after  August  15,  190.S,  to  the  mails  for 
France  made  tip  in  and  dispatched  front  this  country. 

‘'Parcels”  exchanged  between  the  United  Stalls  and 
France  must  not  weigh  more  than  four  pounds  six  ounces, 
nor  measure  more  than  three  feet,  six  inches  in  length, 
and  six  feet  in  length  and  girth  com  Id  tied. 

Postage  must  Im'  paid  In  full  at.  the  following  rates,  viz: 
In  the  United  Stales,  on  parcels  for  France,  12  cents  for 
each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound;  In  France,  on  parcels 
for  the  United  States,  2  francs  for  every  parcel  not  ex- 
feeding  two  kilograms  (4.401)  pounds). 

Thus  a  citizen  in  Illinois  may  mail  a  package  of 
merchandise  weighing  four  pounds  to  a  friend  in 
I '"ranee  for  48  cents.  If  lie  mailed  it  to  some  one  in 
his  own  State  or  in  Indiana,  less  than  100  miles 
away,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  61  cents  postage. 
If  he  went  to  France  he  could  mail  a  package  weigh¬ 
ing  over  four  pounds  to  Omaha  or  San  Francisco  for 
about  28  cents.  That  same  package,  over  four  pounds 
in  weight,  mailed  back  to  France  from  this  country 
would  cost  60  cents.  Why  should  a  Frenchman  have 
this  advantage  over  an  American  in  the  mail  service 
of  this  country?  It  is  had  enough  to  he  held  up  by 
the  express  companies  and  forced  to  pay  high  rates  for 
poor  service.  It  is  like  adding  insult  to  injury  to 
learn  that  Europeans  can  mail  goods  to  any  part  of 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Americans  arc 
forced  to  pay  for  mailing  even  short  distances  in  their 
own  land. 

* 

Most  likely  some  of  our  readers  have  received  cir¬ 
culars  of  the  great  “Lava”  fertilizers.  They  arc 
offered  by  men  who  announce  themselves  as  ‘  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Divine  Science,  polaric  nutrition,  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture  and  human  and  plant  physiology.” 
That  may  be  called  a  very  large  contract  In  this 
circular  there  is  a  thrilling  picture  of  a  volcano  belch¬ 
ing  forth  lava  like  one  of  our  literary  friends  pouring 
out  uplifting  words  for  the  farmer.  Among  other 
great  claims  made  for  this  fertilizer  are  the  following: 

Mineral  fertilization  with  lava  for  indoor  plants,  pre¬ 
vents  add  fermentation  in  the  earth  and  doubles  the 
beauty  of  the  leaves  and  (lowers,  while  protecting  them 
nt  tho  same  time  against  the  attacks  of  plant  lice  and 
other  insects. 

Mineral  fertilization  with  lava  affords  a  solution  of  the 
vital  problem  of  reducing  the  enormous  death  rate  among 
infants,  resulting  from  the  use  of  milk  detlelent  in  mineral 
salts.  Hava  fertilized  pastures  will  prevent  tuberculosis 
In  our  cattle  and  produce  wholesome  milk,  abounding  tn 
mineral  Ingredients.  This  will  tn  turn  relieve  the  pnln 
and  suffering  of  millions  of  I  ubenmlotis,  amende,  nervous 
children  with  weak,  undeveloped  bones,  and  save  their 
parents  from  untold  anxiety  and  care. 

Abraham  Adams  ought  to  have  used  some  of  this 
stuff  on  his  "Alaska”  wheat!  But  what  is  the  truth 
about  it  ?  The  fertilizer  really  does  consist  of  ground 
lava.  It  contains  more  or  less  phosphoric  acid,  lime 
and  potash,  but  its  effect  upon  crops  would  he  very 
small.  The  fact  that  it  was  belched  out  of  a  volcano 
will  not  affect  a  plant  or  a  cow.  Very  likely  a  mixture 
of  coal  and  wood  ashes  taken  from  the  kitchen  stove 
would  give  a  higher  analysis.  If  any  of  our  readers 
could  be  induced  by  the  ridiculous  statements  in  the 
circular  to  buy  the  stuff,  nothing  wc  could  say  would 
stop  them.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

VVnAT  do  you  think  of  planting  the  asparagus  seed  right 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand? 

TnoHw  who  wonder  how  the  post,  card  nuisance  b  kept 
alive  should  know  that  lu  1907  Germany  sen  I  lo  the 
United  Slates  $5,1  .'59,220  worth  of  these  cards! 

That  old  saltpeter  story  Is  going  the  rounds  again  That 
Is  I  lie  yarn  about  boring  a  hole  In  a  stump  and  poking  lu 
saltpeter.  Don't  believe  II.  This  yarn  has  been  nlted 
down  a  dozen  times,  but  ulwuyu  lliuls  printers'  Ink  to 
give  It  life. 

Tiim  Mark  l.iine  Kxpress  slates  that  the  Uheshlr 
shire  and  North  Wales  Fanners'  Supply  Association  n  lite'u 
ts  out'  of  the  largest  co-opera  live  bodies  of  farmers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  did  business  last  year  ummiutii  .  to 
£111,000,  or  more  than  halt  a  million  dollars 

Tun  lalesl  front  protector  is  reported  frot>  Uiane. 
Rosin  ami  day  are  thoroughly  mixed  nut  p  es.-ed  into 
cakes  with  a  wick  at  the  center.  Oil  I  pm  ed  ov<  the 
cake  and  the  wick  In  lighted.  /  thick,  i  ack  me  ....  t„ 
produced  which  settles  over  vineyard  or  hard. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DO  MIC  STIC. — For  interfering  with  a  funeral  becanse 
the  driver  of  the  hearse  was  a  non-union  man  Recorder 
Frost  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  sentenced  John  Fahey,  a  union 
man,  to  two  months  Imprisonment  In  the  Albany  Peniten¬ 
tiary  September  !).  There  will  be  an  appeal  and  Fahey 
will  be  admitted  to  ball.  Because  the  union  drivers  of  the 
carriages  stopped  after  the  funeral  cortege  had  started 
from  the  house  the  funeral  procession  was  stalled  on  the 
public  street  until  the  undertaker  secured  another  hearse 
with  a  union  driver  anti  transferred  the  coflln. 

Five  children  of  .1.  C.  Ilurdette  were  suffocated  September 
9  in  a  farmhouse  fire  near  New  Brighton,  Minn.,  while 
(lie  neighbors,  ignorant  that  the  little  ones  were  In  the 
place,  were  endeavoring  to  save  the  household  effects. 
The  parents  bad  spent  the  evening  with  friends,  leaving 
the  children  at.  home.  ...  A  threat  to  set  n  lire 
which  would  have  swept  Mount  AVblteface  bare  of  timber 
was  the  method  which  It  Is  charged  John  St.  flair  of 
Bloomlngdale,  N.  Y.,  employed  to  extort  money.  In  a 
letter  signed  L.  If.  Murphy  he  wrote  the  J.  &  J.  Rogers 
Company  at  Ausablc  l-’orks  demanding  the  Immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  $200,  adding  that  if  It  were  not  forthcoming  he 
would  set.  lire  to  the  company's  holdings  of  about  19,000 
acres  of  heavily  timbered  lands  on  (lie  sides  of  Mount 
Whltefacc.  As  a  means  of  apprehending  the  would-be  In¬ 
cendiary  a  check  for  $100  was  sent  him  and  when  he 
called  for  and  attempted  to  cash  It  lie  was  arrested  and 
lodged  In  the  Elizabethtown  Jail.  .  .  .  Fire  In  the 

ICmplre  fork  Company’s  factory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  f),  caused  a  loss  of  $190,000.  .  .  .  Forest  (Ires 

at:  Pesbtlgo,  Wls.,  September  9  10,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,- 
000,  the  business  section  of  (he  town  being  destroyed 
Croat  damage  lias  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan.  .  .  .  Flro  In  the  Proctor  Building,  As- 

bury  Park,  N.  J.,  caused  a  loss  of  $00,000  September  10. 
.  .  .  It  came  out  September  11  In  the  Government’s 

suit  ngnlnst  th  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  that 
many  employees  of  the  Standard  in  the  southern  field  did 
noL  know  they  were  working  for  the  Standard  while  ail 
I  lie  time  they  were  working  up  trade  for  that  company. 
This  remarkable  slate  of  affairs  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  oil  companies  there  were  operated  under 
names  other  than  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  although 
they  were  controlled  by  that  concern.  ...  A  warrant 
was  Issued  at  Reading,  Pa.,  September  1.1,  for  Mrs.  Harriet 
10.  Munroc  of  Washington,  owner  of  the  copyright  of  the 
entertainment,  “The  Scottish  Reformation,”  which  was 
given  in  Rhodes  Opera  House  at  Boyortowli,  Pa.,  Inst  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  171  persons  of  the  400  present  were  burned  to 
death.  Mrs.  Munroe  was  not  present,  but  it  is  alleged  that 
ghe  employed  Incompetent  help,  and  that  they  caused  the 
JUsaster.  The  prosecutor  Is  Frank  Moyer,  who  lost  a  daugh¬ 
ter  In  the  lire.  I>r.  Thomas  J.  15.  Rhoads,  owner  of  the 
opera  house.  Is  already  under  arrest  for  criminal  mgll- 
gcuce.  .  .  .  Final  arrangements  for  the  Government’s 
attack  on  the  so-called  L’owder  Trust  have  been  made. 
Hearings  in  the  Federal  suit  aimed  at  the  K.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  Company  of  lHdaware,  and  about  .'{0  other -powder 
concerns  which  are  alleged  to  he  more  or  less  controlled 


hy  the  Delaware  corporation,  will  begin  in  Wilmington. 
Del.,  on  September  22.  The  Government’s  complaint  Is 
that  an  association  composed  of  practically  nil  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gunpowder  and  other  high  explosives  In  the 
Hulled  States  was  formed  In  1872,  the  object  being  the 
elimination  of  nil  competition  between  the  members  of  the 
association.  The  only  companies  which  did  not  enter  I  lie 
agreement  were  the  California  powder  Works,  the  Syca¬ 
more  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  I.ake  Superior 
Powder  Company;  hut,  according  to  the  Government’s 
complaint,  those  three  companies  afterward  became  parties 
to  what  Is  termed  “the  combination  and  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  commerce.”  The  association  became 
known  as  the  Gunpowder  Trade  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  alleges  that  the  association  en¬ 
tered  into  a  “fundamental  agreement"  Hint  nil  compel  it  ion 
should  he  suppressed.  .  .  The  factory  and  warehouse 

of  Enoch  Morgan’s  Sons,  Bank  si  reel,  New  York,  was  dam 
aged  hy  fire  September  II  to  the  amount  of  $190,000.  When 
the  water  from  the  high  pressure  mains  and  from  the 
streams  pumped  from  the  river  by  two  lirebonts  mingled 
with  the  soap  stock  in  the  building  and  Mowed  Into  Hie 
street  all  West  street  for  two  blocks  was  covered  with 
lather,  and  the  men  were  wading  about  in  the  foamy  stuff. 
.  .  .  The  sale  of  an  entire  township  of  limber  land  Is 

not  very  common  in  Maine,  so  that  the  purchase  by  Joseph 
G.  Gray  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  of  Township  7,  Range  '•*.  North 
Waldo ’patent,  Is  an  event  of  much  Interest.  This  township, 
lying  north  and  west  of  Kutnhdin  Iron  Works  township, 
Includes  besides  the  21,650  acres  specified  In  Hie  deeds  the 
customary  school  land  and  several  beautiful  ponds  and 
lakes.  The  woods  have  been  tramped  over  and  over  hy 
hunters  from  Massachusetts  for  :i(t  years.  The  price  is 
believed  to  he  not  far  from  $180,000.  .  .  That  Inst 

remnant  of  wild  Western  life,  a  land  opening,  will  be 
modernized  in  the  Rosebud  allotments  at  Dallas,  S.  D., 
October  19,  when  several  thousand  acres  will  he  thrown 
open  to  settlement.  Some  enterprising  young  men  will 
rrinke  the  rush  to  the  laud  In  automobiles.  A  Minneapolis 
agency  shipped  a  half  dozen  cars  to  Dallas  which  *vill  lie 
rented  hy  land  seekers.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  dashing 
to  a  land  opening  was  on  horseback  or  In  a  prairie  schooner. 
.  .  .  An  organisation  similar  to  the  tobacco  night  riders 

of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  has  been  formed  in  Arkansas 
to  reduce  the  acreage,  of  cotton  next  year  and  Intimidate 
growers  Into  holding  this  season’s  crop  for  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  the  farmers’  union  at  Fort  Worth.  .  . 

A  spectacular  lire  caused  a  property  loss  estimated  nt 
$300,000,  destroyed  more  limn  19  acres  of  lumber  yards, 
more  Hum  a  score  of  tenement  buildings,  several  factories 
and  some  railroad  property  September  19,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Saco  River  In  the  cities  of  Saco  and  Biddcford,  Me. 


It  Is  very  dry  here  In  Chemung  Co.  Tobacco  Is  a  fair 
crop.  Grasshoppers  In  some  fields  have  done  considerable 
damage*.  Some  farmers  are  reporting  yields  of  100  hush- 
els  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  are  selling  them  here  In 
Elmira  for  79  cents  per  bushel.  Oats  were  a  very  poor 
crop,  as  well  ns  buckwheat.  Corn  for  silage  is  a  very 
good  crop.  Field  corn  is  riot  matured  as  well  as  It 
would  have  been  had  the  season  been  more  favorable 
and  not  so  dry.  Apples  are  perhaps  a  half  crop;  this 
county  Is  not  noted  for  apple  growing  though.  K.  A. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Recently  about  .’59  representatives  of  the  larger  vinegar 
manufacturers  and  numerous  smaller  producers  met  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Pearson,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  to  dismiss  the  provisions  of  the  vinegar  law  and 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  vinegar.  It  was  agreed  that  rulings  under  the  New  York 
State  law,  relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vine¬ 
gar  should  be  as  near  the  requirements  of  the  National 
pure  food  law  as  possible,  except  the  acidity  should  bo 
4  Vi  per  cent,  which  Is  Mi  per  cent  above  the  requirements 


of  the  National  law.  The  use  of  second  and  third  press¬ 
ing  from  fermented  pomace  was  severely  condemned,  and 
the  Department  proposes  to  Institute  means  to  prevent  I  ills 
practice  In  the  future.  The  vinegar  makers  also  agreed 
Dial  coloring  of  vinegar  should  not  occur. 

CANADIAN  FRUIT  CROP, — The  Canadian  August  re¬ 
port  indicates  less  than  an  average  Winter  apple  crop. 
Nova  Scotia  conditions  Indicate  an  Improvement  as  to 
prices;  "Early  tipples  have  been  selling  for  79  cents 
to  $1  per  barrel.  The  co-operative  associations  have,  in 
some  eases,  doubled  these  returns  to  tlielr  members.  A 
great  many  carloads  have  been  sent  from  Ontario  to  the 
Northwest  in  baskets  averaging  the  growers  29  cents  per 
11  -quart  basket  f.  o.  b.” 

FRT’IT  IN  KANSAS.  A  condensed  report  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Stale  Horticultural  Society  is,  For  the  State,  apples, 
41  per  cent;  pears,  37  per  cent;  peaches,  4(1  per  cent; 
grapes  94  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Owing  to  the  very 
favorable  weather  conditions  apples  show  a  gain  of  two 
per  cent  for  the  Stale  since  last  report  was  made;  pears 
have  improved  II  per  cent.  Peaches  have  declined  five 
per  cent  and  grapes  elglil  per  cent  In  quantity.  There 
are  not  many  wormy  apples  in  the  State,  and  hitter  rot 
lias  affected  hut  few.  Some  correspondents  have  re¬ 
ported  their  apple  crop  as  the  largest  and  lines!  they 
have  ever  grown.  Scab  and  hall  have  damaged  the  fruit 
in  some  localities.  The  western  part  of  the  Sixth  and 
and  Seventh  Congressional  districts  have  no  fruit,  as  It. 
was  all  killed  by  severe  Spring  frosts.  All  fruit  ac¬ 
credited  to  those  districts  is  In  the  extreme  eastern  coun¬ 
ties. 

ASPARAGUS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  The  past  season 
lias  been  a  good  one  with  our  asparagus  growers.  I  rices 
have  boon  good,  and  we  are  getting  some  good  grass 
now  from  the  more  resistant  varieties.  I  would  like  to 
gel  some  light  on  the  following  manner  of  starting  an 
asparagus  plantation.  Will  it  pay  to  pin u t  the  seed  in 
permanent  beds  instead  of  growing  and  setting  a  yearling 
root?  Any  information  on  this  subject  will  he  welcome. 
On  the  grounds  of  the  sub  station  here  plants  started  in 
the  greenhouse  March.  .1907,  and  set  here  May  10,  1907, 
are  far  ahead  of  yearling  roots  set  this  Spring,  !90s. 
Practically  they  are  of  the  same  age,  hut  now  are  to  all 
appearances  one  whole  year  older.  This  Is  very  Interest¬ 
ing.  and  as  many  of  your  renders  may  have  practiced  this 
method  perhaps  they  ca„  throw  some  light  on  t lu*  sub¬ 
ject.  The  rust  lias  appeared  and  some  hods  are  brown  and 
itead,  others  are  fast  going  and  some  are  still  quite  green. 
Some  whole  rows  on  the  breeding  area  are  all  rust  ami 
those  on  either  side  are  still  nice  and  green.  The 
seedlings  from  seed  Imported  last  Winter  have  made  a 
wonderful  growth,  many  being  nearly  four  feet  tall, 
and  with  roots  over  three  feet  long.  These  seedlings  are 
tstill  green,  and  give  promise  of  good  results  next,  year 
when  over  20,000  of  them  will  be  set  for  experimental 
purposes.  c.  W.  PRBSCOTT. 

Rl'lNOl’S  DROUGHT.  Many  of  our  renders  do  not 
realize  how  disastrous  the  drought  In  central  New  York 
has  proved  tills  year.  The  following  note  from  Schoharie 
County  tells  the.  story; 

“The  drought  from  which  Ibis  section  has  been  suffering 
greatly  since  the  beginning  of  June  I  found  greatly  Inten- 
slflcd  on  my  return.  Two  weeks  more  of  hot  weather  with 
more  or  less  high  wind  lias  made  conditions  already  very 
laid  really  alarming.  Fields  are  all  brown  and  the  soil  is 
cracked  open;  wells  are  giving  out  a  1 1  over;  nearly  all 
streams  are  dried  up;  corn  and  potatoes  have  actually 
died,  and  the  forest  trees  are  following  suit.  The  woods 
on  the  hills  have  in  many  eases  an  absolutely  dead  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  leaves  all  on  the  trees  have  dried  up,  Him 
wood  seems  dead,  and  to  add  to  this  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke 
hangs  over  tills  locality,  almost  obscuring  the  sun.  That 
lias  lasted  already  four  days,  and  is  becoming  worse  every 
day.  People  are  desperate,  as  there,  is  no  feed  whatever  in 
the  fields  and  pastures  and  in  most  cases  no  water  also, 
and  really  water  for  household  use  is  getting  scarce,  in¬ 
deed  Is  drawn  long  distances  in  many  cases.” 


What’s  the  difference  ? 

Genasco  is  as  different  from  other 
roofings  as  wool  is  from  shoddy,  or  gold 
from  pyrites. 

You  can’t  always  tell  from  the  looks, 
but  the  difference  soon  shows  in  the  wear. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature’s  everlasting 
waterproofer.  Other  roofings  are  made  of — who  can  tell  ? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Insist  on  getting  it.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Write  for*  samples  and 
Book  10. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COM  PAN  V 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


If  yonr  tlmo  is  worth  bub  $3.00  a  day,  a  Louden  Lltler 
Carrlor  will  huvo  you  i|ll.r,.()U  per  mouth  alono.  With  tb 
you  can  rlonn  tlio  buniH  tn  <mo-fourth  bite  tlmo  It  tuk<-u 
with  wlioolharrow  or  pitchfork,  k<*n|*  the  burnx  morn 
■military  and  iireaorvo  the  toll  fertilizing  vnlun  of 
manure.  8lmply  till  Loudon  Carrier  iuxlilo  ot  barn,  glvo 
It  u  xhovn  anil  It  run»  xmnothly  over  wlro  or  truck, 
dumps  directly  Into  manure  spreader  or  uuy  pluuo  do- 
Birch  and  return*  to  you  uulomuticnlly.  The 

Louden  Litter  Carrier 

Ih  a  big  pay  tag  tn  veatanoub  for  any  farmer.  Water-tight 
box  of  heavy  gnlynnixml  stool— strong,  durable— wears 
for  ycurM.  Ruined  or  lowered  uuy  distance  ui>  to  It*  feet 
alaya  wlioro  you  place  lb — oao't  drop.  No  Other  make 
halt  ttx  wonderful  worm  geur— 1  pound  on  ohala  lltta  40 
pound*  In  box—  Ixiy  can  liotxb  hull  a  tou.  ttuay  running. 
Special  llaiigex  prevent  litmllng  on  track. 

Writ#  today  ter  lino  Irao  Catalog  unit  vuiuuhlo  Manure  Book 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  601  Braadwiy,  Ell  rile  Id.  la. 
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TF  you  had  a  sam- 
A  pie  of  Amatitc 
in  your  It  ami  you 
would  sec  in  an  in¬ 
stant  why  it  needs 
no  painting  or 
coating  to  keep  it 
waterproof. 

It  has  a  rough 
surface  of  real  min¬ 
eral  matter  on  the 
weather  side.  It 
is  evident  to  any¬ 
one  that  it  is  no 
more  necessary  to 
paint  such  a  sur¬ 
face  than  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  paint  a 
stone  wall.  Stone 
needs  no  paint ; 
neither  docs  Am- 
atite.  It  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  rain  and  wind  and 
sun  without  a  protective  coat  of 
paint. 

To  paint  Amatitc  would  l>e  a 
waste  of  time  and  trouble. 


Si#' 


Amatitc  will  last  for  many  years 
without  any  care  whatever.  It  is 
made  to  be  trouble  proof  as  well  as 
•weather  proof. 

A  roofing  that  consists  of  smooth 
materials,  made  to  receive  a  heavy 
coating  of  paint,  is  not  a  roofing  at 
all — the  paint  is  the  real  roof. 

If  you  are  told  that  certain  roofings 
don’t  need  painting  when  first  laid, 
don’t  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
they  arc  like  Amatitc.  The  first 
coat  of  paint  has  been  applied  at  the 
factory — that’s  all,  and  it  will  wear  off 
in  a  little  while  and  require  renewal. 

No  paint  is  good  enough  to  make 
a  durable  roof ;  a  thick  layer  of  pitch, 
faced  witli  a  real  mineral  surface,  is 
far  better — and  that  means  Amatitc. 


Free  Sample 
and  Booklet 

A  Free  Sample  with  Booklet  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 


HARR E T T 

New  York 
Cincinnati 

Pitta  burt 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TUBAL  CAIN. 

Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might, 

In  the  days  when  earth  was  young; 

By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright, 
The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung ; 

And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 
On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 

Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  show¬ 
ers, 

As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  the  spear. 
And  ho  sang:  “Hurrah  for  my  handiwork! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  the  sword ! 
Hurah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them 
well, 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord.” 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire. 

And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel 
blade 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire ; 

And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and 
strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 

And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold, 
And  spoils  of  the  forest  tree. 

And  they  sang:  “Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 
Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith,  hurrah  for  the  fire, 
And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true  1” 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o’er  his  heart, 
Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 
For  the  evil  he  had  done ; 
lie  saw  that  men  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 

That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they 
shed, 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 

And  he  said  :  “Alas  !  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 

The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose 
joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man  !” 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 
Sat  brooding  o’er  his  woe ; 

And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 
And  his  furnace  smouldered  low, 

But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 
And  a  bright,  courageous  eye, 

And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 
While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 

And  he  sang:  “Hurrah  for  my  handiwork!” 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air ; 

“Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright 
steel  made” — 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 

Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on 
the  wall, 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands ; 

And  sang:  “Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain! 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he ; 

And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow 
To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 

But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 

Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow, 
We’ll  not  forget  the  sword !” 

—Charles  Mackay  (1814-1879). 

* 

Empire  girdles,  for  wear  with  high- 
waisted  gowns,  are  made  of  folded  silk 
about  two  inches  wide  in  front  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide  at  the  back. 
They  slope  up  at  the  back,  where  a 
stout  support  holds  them  in  place.  They 
are  finished  with  a  small  upward-point¬ 
ing  bow  and  long  fringed  sash  ends. 
Fringes  are  to  be  much  used  in  all  sorts 
of  trimmings. 

* 

There  is  a  story  in  the  September 
Century  Magazine  which  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  over.  It  is  called  “A  Confusion  of 
Idols,”  and  tells  how  a  city  family,  cul¬ 
tured,  artistic  and  refined,  settled  in  a 
small  farming  community,  with  the  idea 
of  living  a  simple  life  of  high  ideals.  One 
of  their  first  proceedings  is  to  remove 
the  electric  fixtures  from  their  house, 
substituting  lamps  and  candles,  while 
they  arrange  the  rooms  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  a  century  ago.  The 
city  woman,  Mrs.  Westerlyng,  pities 
Mrs.  Cutts,  the  farmer’s  wife  next  door, 
because  she  is  eager  to  buy  the  discard¬ 
ed  electric  light  fixtures,  and  willingly 
sells  to  Mrs.  Westerlyng  her  old  white 
deal  furniture.  Mrs.  Westerlyng  floors 
and  furnishes  her  kitchen  with  white 
deal,  and  has  an  old-fashioned  brick 
oven  built  in,  with  old  brass  candle¬ 
sticks  above  the  fireplace.  Mrs.  Cutts 
puts  a  blue  and  white  linoleum  on  the 


kitchen  floor,  gets  white  painted  chairs 
with  a  bit  of  blue  striping,  and  installs 
a  good  oil  stove.  Freed  from  the  per¬ 
petual  scrubbing  needed  by  white  deal 
floor  and  furniture,  from  the  coal  and 
ashes  of  the  big  stove,  and  the  filling  of 
lamps,  Mrs.  Cutts,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  married  life,  has  leisure  to  sit 
down  to  her  mending  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Westerlyng,  eager  and  restless, 
tries  to  secure  mental  poise  by  sur¬ 
rounding  herself  with  the  outward  be¬ 
longing  of  a  past  generation ;  Mrs. 
Cutts  secures  the  mental  poise  and  se¬ 
renity  first,  and  then  makes  her  daily 
work  subservient  to  it.  Mrs.  Wester¬ 
lyng  and  her  husband  make  needless 
work  for  themselves,  their  children  and 
their  servants,  in  a  misdirected  effort 
toward  simplicity  of  living;  Mrs.  Cutts 
avails  herself  of  all  means  within  her 
power  to  lessen  the  friction  of  everyday 
life.  We  think  that  Mrs.  Cutts,  with 
her  good  judgment  and  clearness  of 
thought,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  farm  woman — a  type  most  writers 
of  fiction  seem  to  know  little  about. 
There  is  a  good  lesson  for  many  of  us 
in  “A  Confusion  of  Idols.” 


Washing  Cream  Cashmere. 

Will  any  of  the  sister  readers  of  this 
paper  tell  me  how  to  wash  or  otherwise 
clean  a  cream  cashmere  dress? 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  READER. 


OUT  OF  DOOR  WORKERS 

Men  who  cannot  slop  , 
for  a  rainy  day.-  will ' ' 
find  fhe  grealesf 
comfort-  and  freedo 
of  bodily  movement  h 

in  <oWE/?o 

** 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHIN 
SLICKERS  J3°9  SUITS *3°? 

Every  garment  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  fish- 
guaranteed  waterproof  i 
Catalog  free 

A  j  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  \J 

'WCP  CANADIAN  CO  i  imiTCP  TOPOMTQ  CAM 


Our  Bulb  Catalogue 

Handsomely  illustrated  with  full  and 
reliable  cultural  directions,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  assortment  of  high 
class  Bulbs  in  America,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  Mailed  Free  on  application. 

A  Postal  is  sufficient. 


We  have  washed  gream-fcolored  cash- 
mere  very  satisfactorily  with  lukewarm 
water  and  white  soap,  using  a  little  am¬ 
monia  in  the  water.  The  soap  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water,  not  rubbed  on  the 
material,  and  the  rinsing  waters  were 
all  of  the  same  temperature.  The  rub¬ 
bing  was  all  done  by  hand,  not  on  a 
board,  and  the  material  was  run  through 
the  wringer  with  care  to  avoid  twisting; 
hand-wringing  would  be  likely  to  pull 
the  threads  out  of  shape.  The  garment 
was  folded  before  entirely  dry,  and 
ironed  with  a  moderately  warm  iron. 
We  should  like  further  suggestions  on 
this  subject. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


Slightly  used  Steinways;  1909Model 
Lyon  A  Hcalys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  Heilly, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World't  Largest  Masio  House 
Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress  t 


Economical  Family  Washing 

prevails  only  where  the  Syracuse  “EASY 
Washer  is  used.  What  it  will  save  you  in 
few  weeks  is  all  we  ask  for  our 
profit.  Try  it  for  30  days  at  our 
expense  on  everything  washable  in 
the  house.  Ask  for  onr  free  book 
before  next  wash  day.  Agents 
Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

22IM  Dillaye  Bldjj.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK  ABOUT 
HOUSE 
HEATING. 


- \ 

THIS  FREE 
B  O  O  K  tolls 

you  how  differ¬ 
ent  buildings  and  homes  are  heated  most  comfort¬ 
ably  and  economically.  It  contains  many  practical 
hints  about  making  your  home  more  healthful. 
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Boilers  and  Radiators  For 
Steam  or  Water  Heating 

are  made  for  all  requirements  and  can  be  easily 
installed  by  local  dealers.  This  is  the  time  to  got 
ready  for  cold  weather.  Send  for  booklet  and 
make  your  plans  without  delay.  Ask  for  Book  “A.” 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  M’F’G  CO., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


Clothing  | 
Made  H 
to  Order  I 
at  the  I 
Mill. 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  OKDEK 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  You«h>$  Suits 

and  Overcoats 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10=22  to  $18— 
Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  Wo 
nave  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  we 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  stylo  book. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Okra  ;  Martynia  ;  Sliced  Pickle. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  use  okra  in  soups? 
Are  the  pods  used  when  green  or  after  they 
are  ripe?  Also  how  to  use  martynia. 

Here  is  a  receipt  which  others  may  like 
as  well  as  we  do,  sliced  cucumber  pickles : 
Two  dozen  large  green  cucumbers,  pare  or 
slice  without  paring  as  preferred.  Salt  the 
slices  (not  too  much),  and  let  them  stand 
three  or  four  hours.  Slice  thin  half  a 
dozen  small  onions  (I  prefer  more),  and 
mix  with  the  cucumbers  after  they  have 
been  drained  from  the  salt.  Make  a  dress¬ 
ing  as  follows:  one-half  teacup  of  olive  oil 
(fresh  butter  in  a  smaller  quantity  answers 
as  well),  half  a  cup  of  white  mustard  seed, 
same  of  black  mustard  seed,  one  tablespoon 
celery  seed  and  one  quart  vinegar.  Drain 
again  from  the  salt  and  pour  the  dressing 
over.  Let  them  stand  one  day  and  put 
enough  more  vinegar  over  the  pickles  to 
cover  them.  Make  all  cold.  I  will  add,  be 
sure  to  mix  the  oil  and  vinegar  thoroughly ; 
an  egg  heater  is  best  for  this.  G.  k. 

Okras  should  be  tender  and  young, 
so  that  they  slice  easily,  when  used  for 
cooking.  They  become  fibrous  and 
woody  when  mature.  They  are  usually 
in  nice  condition  when  about  two  or  2l/> 
inches  long.  They  are  excellent  in 
soups  and  stews,  or  baked  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sliced  tomatoes.  We  dry  them 
for  Winter  use  by  slicing  the  tender 
pods  across,  and  then  drying  in  the  sun, 
like  corn. 

Martynia  pods  are  made  into  pickles 
while  green  and  tender.  Wash  in  cold 
water,  and  cover  with  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Leave  in 
brine  three  days,  then  drain,  cover  with 
cold  water,  and  let  them  stand  24  hours. 
Drain  and  wipe  dry,  put  in  a  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle,  cover  with  good  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  and  add  spices  in  the  proportion 
of  one  tablespoon ful  whole  allspice,  the 
same  of  cloves,  three  bay  leaves  and  a 
dozen  pepper-corns,  to  one-fourth  peck 
of  martynias.  Bring  quickly  to  a  boil, 
boil  one  minute,  stand  aside  until  cold, 
and  then  put  in  jars,  well  covered.  They 
are  ready  to  use  in  two  months. 
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Tbree  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


CDDYSTONt 

PRINTS 

t  Founded  184a  j 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson- Eddy  stone 

Solid  Blacks 

Thetime-tested  old  ••Simpron”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Rich,  dignified  fabrics  of  endur¬ 
ing  wear,  dyed  with  color  of  never- 
fading  intensity.  Standard  for 
mourning  dresses  and  black  cos¬ 
tumes  for  65  years. 

Ifyour  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Print9 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg".  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  YOU  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PAID 

For  BO  years  the  standard  highest  grade  stove,  $5  to  S20 

made  complete  in  our  own  factory,  and  ready  to  cavers 

set  up  in  your  home,  at  dealers’  prices,  freight  w 

paid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


GOLD  COIN 


STOVES  and 
RANGES 

aro  wonderful  fuel  savers,  economical,  and  hand¬ 
some  heaters.  You  may  give  one  of  them 

HnA  Whnla  Vaarle  Trial  and  receive  your  money  back  (guaranteed 
UHC  If  llUlc  I  C«l  S  I  lldl  in  writing )  if  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Send  for  Onr  Illustrated  Stove  Book.  Yon  will  want  it  before  you  buy  any 
stovo.  It  gives  valuable  information,  .Tust  write  a  postal  to-day. 

GOLD  COES’  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Ouk  Street,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
Successors  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Established  I860. 


I 
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Ready  to  Ship  From 

FARGO,  SIOUX  FALLS,  ST.  PAUL,  WATERLOO, 
DAVENPORT,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  LOUIS.  OMAHA, 
CHICAGO,  WICHITA,  NEWARK,  HARRISBURG. 
ALBANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  GRAND  RAP!DS. 

Low  Freight  Charges 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

great  stove  opportunity.  Our 

finest  and  greatest  value  ranges  and 
heating  stoves  at  wonderfully  low  prices 
are  stored  ready  to  ship  from  any  of  the 
above  cities  to  make  quick  delivery  and  very 
small  freight  charges. 
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ig  stoves 

and  ranges  of  highest  quality,  and  our  prices  offer  a  wonderful  saving. 

Do  this.  If  you  are  Interested  in  stoves,  before  you  buy  anywhere,  on  any  terms,  write 
and  ask  for  our  big  new  special  free  Stove  Catalogue  No.  170,  illustrating  and  describing 
everything  In  stoves:  our  new  quick  delivery  and  low  freight  charge  arrangement:  all  our  latest 
offers;  our  30  days’  trial  plan;  our  very  lowest  prices:  complete  stove  information;  everything 
explained:  the  greatest  stove  proposition  we  have  ever  put  out. 

.  zm  Write  today  and  ask  for  our  free  Stove  Catalogue  No.  170.  Address  t - 

ZJ  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0.9  CHICAGO,  ILL.  L— 


< 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  circular  model  for  underskirt 
gives  a  smooth  fit,  which  is  demanded 
by  present  styles.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
one  piece.  When  the  yoke  is  used  it  is 
cut  off  on  an  indicated  line  and  joined 
thereto.  When  the  yoke  is  omitted  it 
can  be  finished  either  with  a  belt  or  an 
underfacing  as  liked  and  darts  taken 


6075  Circular  Short  Petticoat, 
23  to  33  waist. 


over  the  hips.  When  inverted  plaits  at 
the  back  are  used  they  are  laid  in  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines  and  pressed  flat  and  when  the 
skirt  is  gathered  it  can  be  joined  to  the 
belt  or  finished  with  casings  and  drawn 
up  by  means  of  ribbon.  For  habit  back 
the  fullness  is  cut  off.  The  quantity  of 


A  close-fitting  petticoat  suited  to 
wear  under  the  new  skirts  is  shown  in 
No.  6100.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores  and  can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits 
at  the  back,  or  cut  off  and  finished  in 
habit  style.  The  upper  edge  is  joined 
to  a  belt.  The  flounce  is  circular  and 
when  used  is  arranged  over  the  petti¬ 
coat  on  indicated  lines.  The  quantity 


6100  Seven  Gored  Sheath  Fitting 
Petticoat,  22  to  32  waist. 

of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  b]/2  yards  21  or  24,  3l/2  yards 
32  or  1 7/%  yards  44  inches  wide  with  3 
yards  21  or  24,  2  yards  32  or  V/%  yards 
44  yards  wide  for  the  flounce  when  that 
is  used.  The  pattern  6100  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  12  inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Stove  or  Range  Until  Yon  First  See 

How  Much 


You  Save 


By  Getting 


TRADE  MARK  register  e  d 


YOU  want  to  make  every  cent  you  spend  this  year,  count  for  quality  and 
economy. 

If  you  need  a  stove  or  ranee,  don’t  buy  until  you  tret  our  factory  prices. 

I  promise  you  that  I  will  save  you  $5,  $6  or  510  on  our  smallest  stoves,  and  as 
high  as  518,  520  and  even  530  on  our  largest.  And  I  promise  you  that  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  at  any  price,  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Just  let  me  quote  you  prices.  Take  our  catalogue  and  compare  ti  e  Kalamazoo 
quality  and  prices,  with  the  best  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at 
retail.  That  will  tell  the  story.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  You  want  to  save  money 
and  you  want  to  get  high  quality.  Why  not  investigate  our  plan,  then?  Why  not 
let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  manufacturers'  prices  and  retail  prices 
on  stoves  or  ranges? 

We  sell  to  you,  direct  from  the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices. 

On  360  Days  Approval  Test — w^h; 

I  promise,  In  black  and  white,  to  refund  your  money — every  cent 
of  It— If  you  do  not  tlud  your  purchase  In  every  way  exactly  as 
represented. 

Remember,  every  Kalamazoo  Is  of  the  highest  possible  grade, 
made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best  manner.  You  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturers — a  company  that  has  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Individual  customers  than  any  other  stovo  company  In  exis¬ 
tence.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  stoves  and  ranges  to 
readersof  this  journal,  and  no  doubt  can  refer  you  to  near 
neighbors  who  have  saved  money  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo. 

Many  customers  wrlto  that  they  have  saved  onough  on  a  slnglo  Kalamazoo  to 
pay  for  a  whole  season’s  fuel.  You  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  stilt  a  new 
dress,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  perhaps  to  pay  your  taxes.  Is  It  not  to  your 
interest  to  get  our  prices  I 


the 


Send  Postal  lor  Catalogue  No.  114  ’ 

describing  more  than  300  sizes  and  styles  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  ana  Wood  Heaters,  Hotel  Ranges,  Bose  Burners,  Laundry 
Stoves,  Etc. 

I  know  that  If  you  get  our  prices— and  see  our  quality  you  will  not 
even  think  of  buying  any  other  make.  Let  mo  show  you  how  much  you 
can  save. 

William  Thompson,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mlrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
v  ones  and  ean  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“To.iited  Ituttsr  Crsskera,”  “Kittle  lirotliera  I, until  Riaeuit,’, 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  ua. 


C_  1  „  6ooo  Money- 
*-'**■**'  making  Farms 
14  States.  Strout’s  mam¬ 
moth  illustrated  catalog  of  bar- 
with  State  maps  mailed  free;  we 
.  _  r.r.  fare.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
World's  Largest  Farm  Dealers,  150  Nassan  St.,  New  York. 


material  required  for  the  medium  size 


mmm 


I  Absolute  Protection  Against  Colds, 
f/-  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Discomfort. 
I  No  More  Blistered,  Aching  Feet. 
%  Good-Bye  to  Corns  and  Bunions! 


FREE 


One  Pair  of  Steel  Shoes  Will  Outwear 
Three  to  Six  Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

Just  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  will  pay  you  to  wear  Steel  Shoes.  One  pair  will  easily 
outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  leather  shoes — saving  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe 
JgpiifSk  money  in  a  year.  But  the  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  an  equally  strong  reason  for 
wearing  them.  You  simply  can  not  realize  what  foot  comfort  really  means  until 
you  have  worn  Steel  Shoes.  They  do  not  twist  and  warp  out  of  shape  like 
leather  shoes,  because  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  compel  them  to  keep  their  shape 
always.  Unlike  rubber  boots,  they  do  not  make  your  feet  hot  and  sweaty. 
They  are  light,  dry,  warm  and  clean.  You  can  work  anywhere— in  mud  or 
slush— in  all  sorts  of  weather— and  you’ll  find  them  restful  and  comfortable. 

Comfort  and  Economy  of  Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Strongest  Working  Shoes  Made 


Send  for  our 
booklet,“The 
Sole  of  Steel’* 

— or,  better  still, 
send  for  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes.  See 
our  Money-Back  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  below. 


is  3 yards  24  or  27  or  3J4  yards  32, 
2%.  yards  44  inches  wide  with  ll/2  yards 
21  or  27,  1  yard  32  or  ^  yard  44  inches 
wide  for  the  frill,  12  yards  of  banding, 
±Vl  yards  of  edging  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated,  or  3  yards  of  banding  for  plain 
skirt.  The  pattern  6075  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch! 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  kimono  with  sleeves  and  body 
portion  in  one  piece  is  a  new  and  pretty 
modfl.  It  is  made  with  fronts  and 
backs  and  there  are  shoulder,  under¬ 


arm  and  back  seams.  The  trimming  is 
applied  over  the  edges  and  there  is  a 
single  large  button  at  the  neck  which 
effects  the  closing.  When  the  sacque 
length  is  desired  it  is  cut  off  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  16  year  size  is  G  yards 
24,  32  or  44  inches  wide,  with  1  yard 
of  silk  for  bands  for  the  long  kimono; 
3  yards  24,  32  or  44  inches  wide  for  the 
short  kimono.  The  pattern  6102  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 


The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch 
above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a 
special,  light,  thin  steel.  One  piece  of 
steel  from*  toe  to  heel — not  a  seam  or 
joint  anywhere. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  pliable,  waterproof  leather — 
riveted  on  to  stay.  The  bottoms  of  the 
soles  are  studded  with  steel  rivets,  to 
give  you  an  absolutely  safe,  firm  footing, 
no*matter  how  slippery  the  way. 

A  man  who  wears  steel  shoes  doesn’t 
have  to  own  three  different  styles  of 
working  shoes.  No  arctics  or  felt  boots 
necessary.  Steel  Shoes  need  no  repairs. 

Better  Than  Rubber  Boots 

Rubber  boots  keep  the  feet  hot  and 
sweaty  and  make  them  very  tender.  They 
are  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Steel  Shoes,  with  their  waterproof 
leather  uppers,  give  you  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  rubber  boots,  without  sweat¬ 
ing  your  feet. 

One  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outwear 
at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots. 


Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  will  not 
suffer  from  colds,  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  other  troubles  and  dis¬ 
comforts  resnlting  from  cold,  wet 
feet.  They  prevent  sickness,  save 
doctor  bills. 

No  lost  time  on  account  of  cold, 
wet,  stormy  weather! 

The  inner  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  are 
springy  Hair  Cushions,  which  absorb 
the  perspiration  and  foot  odors. 

They  also  give  elasticity  to  the  tread, 
and  absorb  the  shock  when  you  walk 
on  hard  or  stony  ground. 

The  Hair  Cushions  can  easily  be 
taken  out  and  cleansed.  Being  shaped 
to  fit  the  feet,  and  having  these  Hair 
Cushion  insoles,  Steel  Shoes  keep, 
your  feet  free  from  corns,  bunions, 
callouses  and  soreness. 

They  need  no  breaking  in.  Are 
easily  slipped  on  or  off.  They  are 
comfortable  all  the  year  ’round.  The 
saving  in  medicine  and  doctor  bills 
will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times 
over.  Order  a  pair  today ! 


No  More  Sore,  Tired,  Aching  Feet 

Throw  away  your  old  rubber  boots— 
your  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless 
leather  shoes— and  wear  Steel  Shoes  in¬ 
stead.  Then  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  sweaty,  blistered,  tired,  aching  feet 
or  tortured  by  corns  and  bunions. 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

We  make  you  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  by  agreeing  to  refund 
your  money  without  delay  or  argument 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you  see  the 
shoes.  Shoe  money  cannot  buy  bigger 
value  than  either  a  $2.50  or  $3.50  style 
of  Steel  Shoes.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  $3.50  pair 
because  the  9-inch  uppers  give  you  the 
best  possible  protection  and  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

Don’t  cheat  your  feet  out  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Steel  Shoes.  Think  of  the  trilling 
cost— the  big  saving  in  shoe  bills  and 
doctor  bills.  Send  only  $3.50  for  our 
9-inch  Steel  Shoes  (state  size  shoe  you 
wear)  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
working  shoes  you  ever  wore  will  come 
by  fast  express.  Send  today. 


Steel  Shoes  Made  in  Two  Styles 

We  make  them  in  two  styles.  Our  $2.50  Steel  Shoes  have  six- 
inch  uppers  and  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes  on  the 
market.  ( 

Our  $3.50  Steel  Shoes  have  nine-inch  uppers  and  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  shoes  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  We  specially 
recommend  the  $3.50  shoes  because  the  nine-inch  uppers  give  the  best 
protection  under  all  conditions. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept  37,  Racine,  Wis. 


,  ORDER  BLANK  FOR  STEEL  SHOES 

|  Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37 ,  Racine,  Wis. 

|  Gentlemen: — 

_ for  $ _ ~ 


I  enclose _ 

In  payment  for. 


I 

I 

•  Name 

I  County. 

I 

■  Town _ 


-Pair  Steel  Shoe.,  size. 


State. 


„R.  F.  D. 


T5d 


TH  ED  K.U  RAL  NEW-YOKKRK 


September  26, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  PERSIAN  SHEEP. 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
Persian  sheep,  which  are  very  useful 
not  only  for  the  flesh,  but  for  the  fine 
character  of  their  wool.  In  tracing  Per¬ 
sian  sheep  in  this  country,  we  have 
learned  of  what  is  called  “the  new  ani¬ 
mal,”  that  is  a  cross  derived  from  the 
Persian  Broad-tailed  sheep  and  the 
large  Merino.  Pictures  of  this  sheep 
are  shown  at  Fig.  350,  page  747.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  cross-bred  animal,  but 
appears  to  have  a  peculiar  merit.  The 
wool  is  said  to  be  equal  in  value  to  that 
of  the  Merino;  it  is  not  so  fine  and 
thick,  hut  much  longer,  and  two  clips 
are  made  annually.  The  Persiarino 
sheep  give  about  twice  as  much  meat  as 
the  Merino,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
superior.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
not  over  100  pure-blooded  Persian  sheep 
in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
them  from  Persia,  as  export  trade  in 
that  country  is  denied.  C.  J.  Jones,  of 
Kansas,  introduces  the  Persiarino  gheep, 
and  states  that  a  Turk  never  works, 
consequently  his  sheep  have  for  ages 
been  obliged  to  hustle  for  themselves. 
As  a  result  of  this,  they  have  come  to- 
a  point  where  they  require  neither  food 
nor  shelter  when  on  the  range.  Nature 
has  taken  care  of  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  camel  and  buffalo,  by  providing 
them  with  a  surplus  or  storehouse  from 
which  to  draw  nourishment  when  they 
need  it.  Thus  they  carry  25  to  40 
pounds  of  fat  on  their  rump  and  this, 
like  the  hump  of  the  buffalo  is  the  most 
delicious  part  of  the  animal.  Persiarino 
sheep  are  said  to  turn  out  lb  to  15 
per  cent  more  meat  than  other  classes 
of  sheep,  and  like  all  hybrids  they  are 
strong  and  vigorous.  Mr.  Jones  claims 
that  they  make  a  good  cross  with  the 
other  breeds  where  meat  of  good  size  is 
required.  While  this  is  a  cross-bred 
or  hybrid,  it  seems  to  possess  somd 
merit  besides  that  of  novelty. 


STACKING  HAY  IN  DAKOTA. 

To  one  who  has  never  traveled  widely 
it  sounds  strange  to  be  told  how  others 
do  their  work,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  make  hay  in  this  part  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  grass  is  not  as  thick  here  as 
in  the  East  and  it  does  not  take  it  as 
long  to  cure,  as  our  climate  is  drier  and 
there  is  not  as  much  moisture  in  the 
grass.  Our  mowers  arc  from  six  to 
seven- foot  cut  and  there  is  a  rake  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  so  that  it  rakes  the  hay 
as  fast  as  cut.  There  is  only  one  round 
cut  ahead  of  the  rake  as  it  follows  be¬ 
hind  the  wheels.  Some  use  a  dropper, 
which  is  attached  to  the  sickle  bar. 
Either  one  or  the  other  is  used  on  all 
mowers.  The  hay  loader  is  used  the 
same  as  in  the  East.  I  think  our  hay 
racks  are  larger  here  than  there.  We 
have  two,  one  is  10x16,  the  other  12x18, 
and  some  that  have  to  haul  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  have  them  as  large  as  12x24.  All 
have  sides  on  them  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  made  of  some  light  but  stout 
material,  and  with  the  large  racks  they 
use  four  horses  abreast  and  will  haul 
from  one  to  four  tons,  according  to  the 
size  of  horses  and  rack.  We  unload 
with  horses  (nearly  all  of  us  do)  and 
ropes,  and  we  have  put  65  big  loads  in 
one  stack.  I  am  not  much  of  an  artist, 
but  will  try  to  show  how  the  ropes 
are  used. 

The  sides  of  the  rack  next  to  the 
stack  is  on  hinges  and  will  drop  on  to 
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TEAM 


LOAD  STACK 


PULLEY 
STAKE  TO  TIE  ROLL  ROPE  TO 


STAKE 


the  incline  of  the  stack.  There  are  four 
ropes  laid  across  the  rack ;  one  end  of 
them  is  tied  to  four  other  ropes  that 
ri.n  over  the  stack  and  are  tied  to  a 
stake  close  to  the  stack,  the  other  end 
of  them  is  fastened  to  a  wire  cable 
that  runs  over  the  load  and  stack,  and 
attached  to  a  pulley.  A  manila  rope 


runs  from  the  outer  stake  back  through 
the  pulley  and  the  horses  are  hitched  to 
the  other  end.  With  this  way  of  stack¬ 
ing  it  is  said  the  stacks  are  made  3(1 
feet  high.  I  finished  one  yesterday  over 
20  feet.  o.  e.  d 

Giddings,  S.  D. 


Dangerous  Dog. 

A  <log  barks  at  me  in  a  menacing  man¬ 
ner;  lie  seems  dangerous  and  ugly.  May  I 
carry  a  revolver  and  shoot  him  if  he  bites 
me?  If  a  license  to  carry  n  weapon  is  nec¬ 
essary,  where  do  I  get  it  and  what  is  the 
cost?  K.  D.  J. 

New  York. 

A  person  has  a  right  to  protect  himself 
from  an  ugly  dog.  The  fact  that  he  has  no 
license  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  right  to 
safety  on  the  highway.  Consult  the  chief 
of  police  as  to  a  license;  it  is  discretionary 
with  him.  lie  may  not  issue  it.  We  advise 
you  to  write  to  the  owner  demanding  that 
he  care  for  his  dog.  After  such  notice  he  is 
liable  for  all  damage  done.  If  the  dog 
frightens  horses,  children  or  attempts  to 
bite,  you  may  kill  him. 


Famous 

Institutions 


are  located  in 
every  large 
city  of  the 
globe  but 
the  most 
i  m  p  o  rtant 
i  n  s  titution 
establ  i  s  h  e  d 
anywhere  is  the 
dairy — because 
there  is  always' 
certain  demand1 
for  its  output  at1 
good,  steady  prices, 
as  long  as  the  good 
quality  of  the  arti 
cle  is  maintained. 


Tubular  Separators 


are  carefully  and  finely  construct¬ 
ed  and  are  producers  of  high 
grade,  un  whipped,  unchurned 
cream;  the  kind  that  makes 
“sweepstake”  butter. 

They  are  used  in  the  finest 
dairies,  because  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  everywhere  for  simplicity, 
durability, efficiency  and  economy. 

To  make  quality  butter— read 
catalog  153 — sent  free. 


THE  SnARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

West  Chester.  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  UL 


COD  CAI  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
run  OALk  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Ihiinnioiidsport,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
T.nmhs  11  H  COVERT.  Lodi.  Now  York. 


CUQnDQlllDEQ'“:,0  Yearling  Rams,  110  Ram 
onnuramneo  Lambs.  A  Iso  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs:  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  Now  York. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

FOR  SA  1,12— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  Hocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  some  very  fine  large  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  White  pigs  of  both  sexos  and  all  agos. 
Prices  reasonable.  Especial  care  taken  in  shipping 
animals.  W.  H.  Minkr,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Southdown  Sheep  for  Sale 

About  14  Fine  Yearling  Rams 

Having  secured  the  entire  Flock  owned  by  the 
late  John  HobartWarron  of  Attwood  Farm  Hoosick 
Falls.  N.  Y.  Flock  founded  in  1807,  imported  by  Mr. 
Warren  from  the  famous  Flocks  of  Henry  Webb. 
ISsq.,  Lord  Walsingham,  Duke  of  Rutland  and 
others.  A.  OaLBKAITH, 

Supt.  for  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq., 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Yearlings,  Rams;  100  to  185  lbs.;  price  $20  to  $25. 
A  few  Ram  Lambs  ami  Ewe  Lambs,  price  $12  each. 
CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowvillo,  New  York. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesvllle,  Ohio. 


CAR  QAI  C — Nine  pure-b-od  registered  Percher- 
run  OHLL  ons,  consisting  of  llrood  Mares, 
Weanlings,  one  and  two-year-old  Stud  Colts.  One 
standard  bred  Stud  Colt  i  weanling),  one  yearling 
Ally.  One  Berkshire  Sow  and  litter  of  six. 

O.  N.  WILSON,  Kit  tanning,  l*a. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  sepamtor  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  Wc  arc  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  Wc  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  ofler.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  (or  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

ARAIOR  CO  s  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

THIS 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infallible  guide.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  liorso  doctor.  PostagoZo. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

1  n sures  sound  horses.  Cu  res  splint, 
curb,  spavin,  etc.  $100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  1b  posslblo. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  blisters:  they  give 
only  temporary  relief  %  if  any. 


A  $100  HORSE 

iay  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  | 
urb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lamo.  Don’t  sacri¬ 
fice  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  | 
|  which  has  the  conlldenee  of  horse  owners.  11.  ■ 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOIJ.ANO’H  MUDK’ATKD  STOCK 
HALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $f».00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  aI  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 

1.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  >Stato  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanuo,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

70  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

THREE  BLACK  JACKS 

ago,  3,  4  and  6;  weight.  700 
to  800;  sure  foal  getters. 
Also,  three  Black  Jen¬ 
nets  with  foal;  all  broke 
to  drive  in  harness.  Will  bo 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  the  close  of  the  Wayne 
Co.  Fair  at  Honosdale,  Pa., 
Oct.  1st  at  2  P.  M.  Write 


A.  15,  STEVENS,  So.  Caiman,  Pa. 


COLl.IE  PDFS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS,,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


I? T)  CAT  T? — 4  Pure  Bred  Fox  Hound  Pups. 
fUlV  O/Ylvrb  c.  W.  DIGGS,  Diggs,  Vn. 


pnnW  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS:  also 
■  UUUIl  HOUND  PUPS.  Send  stamp. 
PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shrove,  Ohio. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

CIT  i THE  papers 

■  II)  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Fanner’s  Pocketbook. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTB1LDK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveid  Do  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  a  record  of 
25.7  ills,  butter  in  seven  days  and  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam's  side  with  records  of  20.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.59  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  ago. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  for  Sale 

Born  October  11,  1907. 

Largely  white;  a  fine  individual  sired  by  a  son  of 
De  Kol  Hengerveid  Burke,  whose  dam  made  over 
21  pounds  of  buttor,  and  whose  granddam  over  19 
pounds  in  seven  days. 

First  Check  for  $45.00  takes  him. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Hurd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  ami  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

We  Would  Like  To  Sell 

Twenty  Cows — 2  to  7  Years  Old 

most  of  which  are  coming  fresh  this  Fall,  some 
recently  fresh.  Every  one  sound  and  right  in  every 
particular.  Tuberculin  testod.  They  are  splen¬ 
didly  bred,  of  good  size,  great  dairy  cows,  and  will 
please  the  purchasers.  A  groat  opportunity  to 
secuie  absolutely  sound  cows  that  are  wonderful 
producers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

THE  8TEYEN8  BROS. -HASTINGS  CO., 
Brookside  Herd,  -  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


THE  STEVENS  HERD 

OFFE n S 

ISO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN 
COWS  from  2  to  li  years  old.  These  cows  are 
largo  producers,  well  bred  and  perfect  in  every 
way,  some  recently  fresh,  others  due  soon,  others 
bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall.  All  have  A.R.O.  backing. 
PRICE  REASONABLE. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  or  bettor  come  and 
see  them. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, Brookslde  Stock  Farm.Lacona.N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlot  describing 
this  great  brood  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  tlioso  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
seo  thorn.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Cai.ves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WIIV-Iij  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  li.  N.  Y.,  Potorboro,  N.  H. 


‘  ‘  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale  Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  sorvico;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coining  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Lot  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  \V.  MOSlIEIl,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Collie  Pups. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Rod  Pigs  we  must  sell,  if  you 
want  soiiio  nice  Pigs  write  us;  will  Price  them 
right.  J  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


0  1  p  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
.  1.  U.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 

Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


CHOICE  BERKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Two  3  year  old  and  ono  1  year  old  son  of  Premier 
Longfellow;  ono  six  months  old  son  of  Lord 
Premiers  Rival  and  one  son  of  Lord  Premier  2nd; 
one  1  year  old  son  of  O.  H.  F.  Sensation;  3  1  year 
old  sons  of  Premier  Longfellow.  Several  spring 
pigs,  both  soxes,  by  same  boars:  all  aro  line  brod 
and  out  of  Lora  Premier  and  Premier  Longfellow 
SOWS.  Registered  and  transferred  free.  Also 
several  your  old  brood  sows  bred  to  above  boars. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


on  band. 


bit, tie;  stock  for  sale; 
M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


always 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  St  H.  B.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

and 


igtetiow,  Lord  Premier 
Young  stock  for  sale. 


Direct  Premier 
Masterpiece  strains. 

_ S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marblednie.  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

HIGHCLERE  &  LONGFELLOW  STOCK 


MARCH  FIGS,  -  -  $15.00  each. 
MAY  PIGS,  -  -  -  10.00  each. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


CLARION  FARM  BERKSHIRES. 

Choice  individuals  all  ages  in  both  sexes,  bred 
sows,  service  hoars.  Some  hog  as  well  as  pedigree. 
State  your  wishes,  prices  reasonable  considering 
quality  and  breeding.  America’s  and  England’s 
prize  winners  and  highest  priced  strains  represented 
in  our  herd,  all  line  bred  in  respective  families. 
Sons  and  (laughters  of  Lord  Premier,  Masterpiece, 
Lord  Piemier's  Rival  Sensation.  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow,  Black  Robinhood,  American  brod.  Baron 
Kitchener,  Supreme  Boy,  Polgnte,  and  Compton, 
English  bred.  Service  of  our  herd  boar-  i  r  sale 
on  registered  sows.  Catalogue  and  text  look,  jost- 
agelOcts.  Clarion  Farm,  R.  C.  3,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  not  skin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


N I  CO  R  N  D  A I R  Y  R  AT  I O  N 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about-  72%  of  di;  stiblo  <>rg  ■  ic 
matter,  and  22%  protein— No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  mo- n  digest! Me  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Aja.v  Fla)  ea  -rop-  •  Lui'.t  ocd. 
Write.  CHAPIN  &  CO..  Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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COSGROVE’S  HEN  ANSWERS. 

Please  tell  me  just  what  to  feed  my 
young  pullets  to  make  them  lay  ns  soon 
ns  possible  (hatched  in  April),  and  when 
should  I  expect  them  to  lay?  They  are 
some  White  Wyandottes  and  a  few  R.  I. 
Reds.  Should  I  have  more  than  one  cock¬ 
erel?  There  are  about  25  pullets.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  get  rid  these  old  hens? 
They  do  not  lay  and  are  fat.  k.  a.  s. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

If  the  pullets  have  free  range  on 
grass  land  where  they  can  get  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  a  pan  or  box  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  where  they  can  get  at 
it  whenever  they  wish,  and  good  clean 
water,  and  they  will  grow  and  thrive 
amazingly.  But  if  they  are  confined 
in  a  yard  then  green  food  must  be 
supplied,  and  meat  in  some  form,  and 
exercise  induced  by  throwing  the  dry 
grain  in  litter  of  any  kind  so  they  will 
have  to  scratch  for  it.  In  the  absence 
of  litter,  scatter  the  grain  all  over  the 
yard.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  a 
strip  of  ground  with  oats,  then  spade 
up  the  strip,  turning  the  oats  under. 
If  the  pullets  do  not  scratch  them  all 
up  before  tliey  sprout  then  as  soon  as 
the  green  sprouts  show  above  the 
ground,  dig  a  shovelful  out  of  the 
center  so  as  to  expose  the  oats  and 
white  rootlets,  and  the  chicks  will  do 
the  rest.  A  dry  mash  of  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  middlings,  one 
part  cornmeal,  and  one  part  beef  scraps 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  will  help 
force  them  along;  but  the  whole  grain 
should  not  be  omitted  when  a  dry 
mash  is  fed.  Feeding  properly  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  about  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness;  don’t  spoil  their  appetites  by  over¬ 
feeding.  As  Prof.  Graham,  of  Ontario, 
said  at  the  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
meeting,  “If  they  will  cat  17  handfuls, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  give  16J4,  but  if 
you  give  17*4,  it  will  take  a  week  at 
least  to  get  them  in  condition  again.” 
The  dry  mash  is  perfectly  safe;  they 
will  not  overeat  of  that,  in  fact  cannot, 
as  the  supply  of  saliva  to  wet  it  is 
used  up  after  a  few  mouthfuls. 

Two  cockerels  would  be  apt  to  give 
more  fertile  eggs  ordinarily,  but  there 
are  exceptional  males  that  will  take 
care  of  25  hens  without  any  difficulty, 
and  the  eggs  be  very  fertile.  When 
the  old  hens  do  not  lay  and  get  fat  it 
is  always  advisable  to  market  them, 
unless  they  arc  very  good  specimens 
and  wanted  to  breed  from.  Pullets  of 
the  same  brood  will  often  vary  a  month 
or  more  in  commencing  to  lay;  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  American  breeds  it  is 
safe  to  calculate  on  the  majority  of 
them  laying  when  seven  months  old;  if 
they  have  been  well  taken  care  of  some 
will  lay  probably  when  six  months  old. 
The  Mediterranean  breeds,  Leghorns, 
etc.,  will  lay  a  month  earlier  than  the 
Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Is  there  any  such  breed  as  Polled  Jersey? 
If  so,  how  did  it  originate,  and  how  do  the 
cattle  compare  with  other  Jerseys? 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  breed.  The 
American  Polled  Jersey  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  in  1895 ;  its  head¬ 
quarters  arc  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Up 
to  date  174  bulls  and  360  females  have 
been  recorded  in  the  herd  book.  Quite 
a  number  of  Polled  Jerseys  arc  eligible 
to  record  in  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Register,  as  they  are  really 
pure-blood  Jerseys  without  horns. 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  that 
the  Polled  Jerseys  were  recorded,  and 
traced  back  to  the  cow  Funston,  breed 
unknown.  She  was  dropped  about  1880, 
and  was  the  foundation  of  the  polled 
feature.  At  the  contest  of  cattle  made 
the  Pan-American  Show  in  1901  a 
PoVcd  Jersey  was  said  to  be  the  richest 
milker  of  the  50  cows  entered  for  the 
test.  £he  rules  governing  registration 
of  Polleti  Jerseys  are  as  follows,  and 
this  statement  will  give  a  clear  idea  as 
to  the  diifere,cc  between  the  ordinary 


Polled  Jersey  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  stock. 
It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  Polled 
Jerseys  might  be  registered  in  either  as¬ 
sociation,  while  others  have  some  out¬ 
side  blood. 

Rules  for  Registration. 

To  be  eligible  to  record  in  the  American 
Polled  Jersey  Herd  Book  au  animal  must 
conform  to  the  following  rules : 

Rule  1.  It  must  be  at  least  six  months 
old. 

Rule  2.  It.  must,  bo  hornless;  calved 
hornless,  dehorned  by  no  device. 

Rule  3.  The  progeny  of  animals  recorded 
In  Hie  American  Polled  Jersey  Herd  Book; 
provided  that,  it  conforms  to  Rules  1  and  2. 

Rule  4.  An  animal  whose  sire  is  re¬ 

corded  in  the  American  Polled  Jersey  Herd 
Book,  and  whose  dam  is  recorded  in  the 

American  Jersey  Cat  lie  Club  Herd  Register; 
provided  that  it  conforms  to  Rules  1  and  2. 

Rule  5.  An  animal  whose  dam  is  re¬ 

corded  in  the  American  Polled  Jersey  Herd 
Book,  and  whose  sire  is  recorded  in  the 

American  Jersey  Catlle  Club  Herd  Register; 
provided  that  It  conforms  to  Rules  1  and  2. 

As  animals  bred  as  described  in  Rules  4 
and  5  sometimes  fail  to  conform  to  Rule  2, 
a  supplementary  herd  book  called  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Polled  Jersey  Herd  Book  for  Founda¬ 
tion  Stock,  has  been  provided,  in  which  such 
animals  may  be  recorded,  but  no  bull  can 
be  recorded  in  this  supplementary  herd  book 
unless  the  application  is  accompanied  by  iu 
application  for  the  registration  of  one  or 
more  of  his  descendants  in  the  American 
rolled  Jersey  Herd  Book. 


HEATING  CAPACITY  OF  BOILER. 

It".  T.  I,.,  Newburyh,  N.  Y. — How  many 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  an  eight 
horse-power  boiler  heat  in  a  bouse  standing 
alone,  yet  not  in  an  exposed  place?  It  lias 
the  ordinary  number  of  windows  in  each 
room,  with  nine-foot  ceilings. 

A  ns. — This  question  is  somewhat  in¬ 
definite,  from  the  fact  that  different  boil¬ 
ers  vary  in  capacity  as  heaters,  even 
though  rated  evenly  in  horse-power.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  reckon  on  a 
capacity  to  heat  rooms  aggregating  6,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  provided  that 
the  direct  radiation  system  be  used,  or 
50  per  cert  less  if  the  indirect  system  be 
used.  But  this  estimate  might  require 
revision  in  case  there  should  be  any 
special  difficulties  in  laying  out  the 
piping,  by  which  unusual  friction  and 
consequently  retarded  circulation  may  be 
caused.  w.  h.  t. 


TIME  TO  BUY 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy  the  best  of 
Cream  Separators  than  right  now. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  good 
Cream  Separator  are  greater  in  the  fall  and  winter  than 
at  any  other  time — when  the  cows  are  old  in  lactation, 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  is  otherwise  greatest,  and  butter 
prices  are  highest. 

Likewise  are  the  advantages  of  the  superior  DE  LAVAL 
separators  greatest  over  imitating  separators  when  the 
milk  is  hard  to  separate  and  the  weather  cold  and  variable. 

In  every  case  a  HE  LAVAL  separator,  of  suitable  size, 
will  surely  at  least  save  its  cost  between  now  and  July  1st 
next,  and  go  on  returning  100%  per  year  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  agricultural  and  particularly  the  dairying  outlook 
was  never  brighter  and  more  promising. 

WHY  NOT  BUY  NOW? 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  1908  Latest  Improved  Machines. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices : 


42  E.  Madison  Streit 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Dri/mm  4  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
10'*  First  Street 
POhTLAND.  oreg. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

t — -jv., .  In  your  homo.  If  not 
■ l  as represented  return 

a  tour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  or  cam 
quickly.  Cots  Moro 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
anil  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather,  no 
skimming  or  crocks 
ami  pans  to  handle. 
(10,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1907.  Moro  lloHsthau 
any  other  kind.  Price  $3.25  and  up.  W rite  today  for 
free  Catalogue.  It  will  savo  you  money. 

BLUFFTON  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.  BOX  M,  BLUFFTON,  & 
Or,  Dairymens’  Supply  Co,,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  8AY  OF  IT. 
flrruUn  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  X  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


tEXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unliko  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Opon.  Noisoloss. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Culm,  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sule  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Economical 

Feeding 


Your  problem,  Mr.  Farmer,  is  to  convert 
each  hundred  cents’  worth  of  your  corn  into  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  pork,  plus  a  profit.  Turning  com 
into  pork,  the  feeder  becomes  a  manufacturer.  His 
grain  represents  the  raw  material  and  his  animals’ 
appetites  and  digestion  the  machinery.  Everything 
depends  upon  digestion.  Increasing  the  stockman's  profit 
by  increasing  digestion  is  known  as  “Tlic  Dr.  Hess  Idea."  His 
education  as  a  doctor  of  both  human  and  veterinary  medicine  has  been 
employed,  together  with  years  of  experimenting,  to  produce  a  preparation  that  he 
could  guarantee  to  improve  the  appetite  and  increase  digestion  ;  besides  relieving 
the  minor  stock  ailments.  In 

D®  HESS  STOCK  F08D 

the  best  tonics  known  to  science  are  employed  to  whet  the  appetite  and  increase  the  flow  of  digestive  juices.  It  also 
contains  iron,  the  greatest  blood  and  tissue  builder;  nitrates  are  employed  to  help  nature  throw  off  poisonous  waste  material 
that  becomes  deposited  under  heavy  feeding.  Mild  laxatives  also  regulate  the  bowels.  These  ingredients  are  recommended 
by  every  great  medical  writer,  and  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.S.)  has  found  them  to  be  just  what  the  animal  system  requires. 
Remember  that  market  stock  are  fed  in  absolute  violation  to  nature’s  plan.  Stock  were  not  intended  to  be  crowded  and 
stuffed  to  the  very  limit  of  their  digestive  capacity.  Apply  this  course  of  feeding  to  yourself  and  what  would  be  the  result? 

This  is  what  we  can  guarantee  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food:  First — It  pays  for  itself  in  increased  growth.  Second — 
It  gives  stock  a  smoother,  healthier  appearance,  and  they  bring  a  better  price.  Third — You  save  money  by  keeping 
your  animals  free  from  disease.  Fourth — Your  stock  like  it,  as  it  seasons  and  flavors  their  food  and  produces  a 
relish  that  also  aids  digestion. 

TUo  dose  of  Dr.  Hoss  Stock  Food  Is  small  and  fed  but  twlco  a  day.  Hold  on  u  Written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

25  lb.  pall  $1.60  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio.  * 

Also  manufacturers  of  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE- A  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

FREE  from  tho  1st  to  the  10th  or  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have 
his  96-page  Veterinary  Book,  any  timo  by  sending  a  two-ceut  slump.  Mention  this  paper. 


FJ  R  ■  HESS  POII  I  T  IP ’y  P  A  a  A  ■  O  F  ■  A  Is  “The  Dr.  Bees  Idea**  for  poultry.  It  increases  growth  and 

egg  production  by  Increasing  digestion.  A  Ilttlo  ol  It  given  every 
day  In  soft  feed  corrects  any  tendency  there  may  bo  toward  indigestion  and  consequent  nonproduction.  It  lias  In  it  bitter  tonics  which  act  upon  tho 
digestion  ;  Iron  for  tho  blood ;  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  tho  system.  It  makes  a  full  egg  basket ;  causes  a  coc  kerel  or  old  hen  to  fat  rapidly  ;  helps  tide 
over  tho  moulting  season;  and  saves  thousands  of  Ilttlo  chicks  every  year.  It  also  cures  gapes,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Endorsed  by  leading  poultry 
associations  every  where.  BOLD  EVERYWHERE  ON  A  WRITTEN  UEARANTKK. 

IK  lb*.  8&C.,  moll  or  express  -loci  6  lbs.  «Oci  18  lba.  $1.85|  HU  lb.  pull  <u!.f,o.  Except  In  Canada  and  Mtreme  W  eat  aiul  South. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  pZultry  book,  free. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

I  sent  G.  G.  Shoemaker  of  York.  Pa., 
$1.50  for  a  setting  of  eggs  the  11th  of  May. 
He  answered  promptly,  and  said  the  eggs 
would  be  shipped  soon,  but  the  eggs  never 
came.  I  wrote  him  several  times  and  got  no 
answer.  We  finally  wrote  him  to  return  the 
money,  as  it  was  too  late  for  the  eggs.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  so  he  wrote  .Tune  21  that  he 
had  sent  the  eggs ;  but  yet  the  eggs  did  not 
come.  We  hope  you  may  be  able  to  get  a 
return  of  the  remittance.  r.  J.  w. 

Illinois. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  he'  re¬ 
plied  July  14,  that  he  had  sent  one  set¬ 
ting  a  month  before,  and  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  sent  another  setting  10  days  be¬ 
fore  writing;  but  they  never  reached  the 
buyer.  If  this  were  the  first  complaint 
we  had  about  Mr.  Shoemaker  we  might 
think  it  possible  that  two  shipments  by 
express  to  the  same  party  had  gone 
astray,  but  in  light  of  other  experience 
we  think  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  keep  his  name  and  address 
where  you  can  refer  to  it  readily,  and 
when  you  are  in  need  of  eggs  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  his  line,  to  order  them 
from  some  one  else. 

The  recent  failure  of  Samuel  Blick,  a 
butter  and  egg  merchant  of  346  Green¬ 
wich  street,  New  York  City,  will  serve 
to  show  one  feature  of  modern  business 
methods.  Blick  was  doing  a  successful 
business,  and  was  reported  to  be  making 
money.  In  other  words,  he  established 
a  credit.  He  bought  heavily  on  credit, 
to  the  amount  of  $25,000  or  $30,000,  it 
is  said.  The  goods,  not  sold  for  cash, 
were  stored  with  a  refrigerator  com¬ 
pany,  and  money  borrowed  against  the 
goods  bought  on  credit  and  stored  with 
the  loaning  company.  He  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  a  company,  turned  over  the 
assets  of  his  business,  or  what  was  left 
of  it,  to  the  new  company,  and  the  next 
day  Blick  did  not  appear  at  his  place  of 
business.  His  creditors  called  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  would  like  to  have  a  statement 
“of  his  assets;  but  Mr.  Blick  did  not 
appear  at  the  meeting.  He  can  now  go 
through  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  be¬ 
gin  all  over  again.  The  day  before  he 
failed,  if  a  poor  man  had  taken  an  egg 
from  his  warehouse  to  feed  a  sick  child, 
the  poor  man  would  have  been  arrested 
and  probably  thrown  into  jail,  and  yet 
this  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  continually.  The  bigger  the  steal 
the  easier  and  safer  the  theft. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  exposing  the  Alaska  wheat  swindle,  as 
several  of  my  neighbors  and  friends  in¬ 
tended  sending  for  some,  after  reading  the 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  but 
when  I  told  them  of  your  exposure  they 
changed  their  minds,  and  thereby  saved 
money  enough  to  pay  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  sev¬ 
eral  years.  N.  w.  I* 

Ohio. 

We  are'  glad  to  know  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  saved  some  money  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  their  friends.  Incidents 
are  recurring  every  day  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  to  farmers  of  a  paper  es¬ 
pecially  equipped  to  look  after  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  with  the  courage  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  so.  No  paper  is  more  ably 
or  honestly  edited  and  managed  than  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its  own  field; 
but  while  it  is  a  good  paper  in  a  literary 
sense,  it  is  not  a  farm  paper,  and  it  is 
not  equipped  to  give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  things  pertaining  to  farm  sub¬ 
jects.  It  has  now  corrected  the  mis¬ 
take  as  far  as  it  can  do  so;  but  if  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  not  promptly  shown  up 
the  Alaska  wheat  fake  that  paper  prob¬ 
ably  never  would  have  discovered  that 
it  gave  publicity  to  one  of  the  biggest 
fakes  of  the  year.  In  this  one  instance 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  probably  saved  the 
farmers  of  the  country  as  much  money 
as  the  entire  subscription  receipts  to  the 
paper  for  a  year. 

If  you  think  a  service'  of  this  kind 
benefits  farming  in  general  and  you  in 
particular  we  simply  ask  that  you  help 
increase  the  number  of  readers  in  your 
neighborhood.  It  is  such  work  on  the 
part  of  old  subscribers  that  make  such 
a  paper  possible.  We  will  send  you 
some  of  the  little  envelopes,  if  you  want 
them.  Do  you?  j.  j.  d. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 

THE  AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  larm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  t  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  ofevery  farmer.  Pump  cap. -1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.,  25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $4  2.50  Delivered  at 
ILK.  8ta.  Write  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N. 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 


wherever  you  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insure*  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel^  Engine 
our 


Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  219,  Springfield,  O. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel  Sense”  free. 

Electric  Whes’ Co. Bi  88.  Quincy, III. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protecta 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  ptaKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  .*.  Havana,  HL 


The  “Jubilee.Year” 


Page  Fence 

A  Quarfer-Century 
of  Unparalleled  Success 


Page  Fence  is  the  Pioneer — the 
oldest  woven  wire  fence  on  the 
market.  Twenty-five  years  of  test  prove  the  supremacy 
of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  in  tensile  strength,  elastic-  | 

|  ity,  durability  and  economy.  Over  800,000  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  use  and  praise  it. 
The  Government  uses  Page  Fence  as  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  The  first  Page  Fence  sold  is  still  in 
service — never  has  needed  repairs.  The  Page  Fence  I 
we  are  selling  today  is  vastly  better.  It  is  a  genuine 
High-Carbon,  Basic  Open-Hearth,  Steel  Wire  Fence. 
Money  cannot  buy  better.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  I 
•‘Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Catalogs 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Boi  7A  Adrian,  Mich. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

C*  Dap  Cnnara  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
OB  rer  dljUdlC,  0i<i  leaky,  worn-out. 


rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  root  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preeerver,  makes  eld, 

worn-out  roofs  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  rooting  book 
'tells  all  about  it.  Writo  for  it  today, 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35 ,  Elyria. 


1U1  UG  bqUct 

Roof-Fix 


FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


The  narrowest 
1  spreader,  yet  spreads 
widest.  The  circu¬ 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 
Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  and  gates.  But  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  circular  beater  spreads  to  tha  sides  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  Is 
narrow  enough  for  wagon  tracks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any-other  spreader. 
Fewer  trips  to  a  field  with  a  FEARLESS— no 
driving  over  manure  already  spread— even 
distribution — simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  In  Free  Booklet.  Write 
for  it.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE, 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


KRESODIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB. 
CUTS.  WOUNDS.  SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

k  EASY  a  SAFE  A 
A  TO  USE.  J 

ik  TRY  IT  ^ 


WILDERS 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Go. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


Pekin  Ducks 


We  are  breeders  of  high-class 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
■  ?n<*  ,  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 

Wfi  TP  PPhnriK  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
flllllG  LG&IIUIlia  RockSi  Genuine  Japanese  breed 

and  Imperial  Pekin  Pucks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
1907  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $1C  00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10.00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white.yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pens  of 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y[ 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153.  Southold.  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Breeders, 
Buyers  ami  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  5,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


Pfllll  TRYMPN~Seml  *’or  onr  new  36-page  illus- 
TUULI  n  I  III  L II  trated  poultry  catalogue.  Abso- 
utely  free.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta.Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


CflQ  0*1  C— Fine  lot  of  Mammoth  White  Pekin 
rUn  CALL  Ducks  for  breeding  purposes,  $5  for 
trio.  Also  R.  I.  R.  Cockerels;  fine  strain.  Address 
PAUL  T.  CASE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Westminster,  Md. 


A  Few  Tearling;  Hens  at  SI  apiece,  and  April 
hatched  Cockerels,  SU  to  S5. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Hook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  KOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


September  26, 


EXGELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 

and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  bny  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  seo-what-you-buy-before-paylng- 
Plt —  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
I  Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
|  FREE  Roofers’  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Fectorlee^Co^DepL3JjR^CIeveland^O^ 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples,  and  is  a  bigger  money 
maker  than  any  other  press. 

Sizes  from  25  to  400  barrels 
daily.  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple  Butter  Cookers,  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines,  etc.  Catalog 
free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 
The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

DEPT.  37  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

or  Room  124  L  39  Cortland!  St.,  New  Turk 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
_  —  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  tlie  hair.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F, Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Sprlngfield,Mas9 


OTS  OF  EGOS 

If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Model  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  end  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Send  No  Money 

Get  the  One 
Best  Roofing 
On  Our  Safe  Plan 


UNITO 


*9  Double  Flint  Coat 
Asphalt  Roofing 


Gnaranteed  weather-proof,  spark-proof,  acid-proof. 
Will  outlast  all  others.  Used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Straight  from  factory  to  user.  Prices  so  low  you  will 
be  surprised.  Our  safe  plan  of  buying  means  yon  send 
no  money  till  you  get  the  roofing  and  are  satisfied* 
The  roofing  must  speak  foritselfand  you  decide. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  to  compare  with  others 
and  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  the  one  best  roofing. 


The  United  Factories  Co..  Dept. 31  A.  Cleveland,  O. 


WAKE  YOUR  OWN 
TKe.  ^  REPAIRS 

For  All 

Save  the  money 
you  pay  the  harness  man 
by  using  Myers*  Lock 
Stitch  Awl.  It  stitches  both 
sides  like  a  sewing  machine  and 
mends  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  coats, 
robes,  canvas,  gloves,  carpets,  etc.,  perfectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 
costs  only  $1.00  prepaid.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  write 
us  direct.  Better  still,  secure  the  agency  and  make  money. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklet  N  free. 


C.  A.  MYERS  C0„  6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Twentieth  Century 


COMBINATION 
Wagon  Box  and  Rack 


Stock  Rack,  Hay  Ladd  ers.  Bulk  Grain.  Catalog  Free 


Box  412  MODEL  MFG.  CO.,  Muncie,  Indians 


CLARK’S 

FARMERS’  __  ,  ,  ,  _ 

FAVORITE  MILLS 


CIDER 


are  simple,  strong,  durable,  easy  to 
take  apart  and  put  together,  easy 
to  clean,  and  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Thousands  in  use  for  they  pro¬ 
duce  greatest  results  with  least  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
FRKE  Booklet  with  full  information 
and  prices.  CUTAWAY  HARROW 
CO.  839  Main  St.,  liigganum,  Conn. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  B.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  KUeo,  N.  T. 


“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MITES,”  by  only 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway  New  York,  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  18,  1908. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red .  —  @1.07 

No.  Northern,  Duluth....  —  @1.11 


Oats,  as  to  weight . 

..  55 

@  59 

FEEDS. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.24.00 

@26.00 

Middlings  . 

.26.50 

@30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

@31.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW, 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 

@16.00 

No.  2  . 

14.00 

@15.00 

No.  3  . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  . 

@12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

Oat  . 

.  16.00 

@17.00 

.  8.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.6.1  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 


pers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . . 

,  - 

@ 

24 

Lower  grades  . 

.  19 

@ 

23 

State  Dairy  . 

.  18 

@ 

22 

Factory  . 

18 

@ 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

.  16 

@ 

18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

.  12 

@ 

12% 

9%@ 

11 

Skims  . 

4 

@ 

9 

EGGS. 


Fancy  white  .  31'  @  32 

White,  good  to  choice .  25  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  best .  —  @  28 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  23 

Storage .  19  @  22 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Gravenstein,  d.h.  bbl.2.00 


Alexander  . 2.50 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.75 

Strawberry  . 1.75 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.00 

Duchess  . 2.00 

Wealthy  . 1.50 

King  . 1.75 

Greening  . 1.50 

Ordinary  kinds,  good  to 

prime  . 1.25 

Crab  apples,  bbl . 2.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00 

Bartlett,  %bbl.  basket _ 1.00 

Seckel,  bbl . 1.50 

Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 1.50 

Anjou  . 1.50 

Clairgeau  . 1.50 

Bose  . 2.00 

Sheldon  . .1.50 

TjC  Conte  . 1.50 

Kieffer  . 1.00 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier. ..  .1.00 

W.  Va.,  basket .  40 

Western  Md.,  carrier . 1.00 

Western  Md.,  basket .  35 

Jersey,  basket  .  30 

Jersey,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pine  Island,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pine  Island,  basket  .  40 

W’n  N.  V.,  carrier . 1.00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  basket .  35 

Up-river,  carrier  . 1.00 

Up-river,  basket  .  30 

Plums,  State,  Damson,  bkt..  25 
State  prunes,  basket .  20 


State,  other  kinds,  basket  15 
Grapes,  Up-river,  Dela.,  case  50 
Up-river,  Niagara,  case  ...  50 
Up-river,  Concord,  case.  ...  40 
Up-river,  white,  20-lb.  bkt.  40 
Up-river,  white,  4-lb  bkt. .  8 

Up-river,  black,  20-lb.  bkt.  35 
Up-river,  black,  4-Ib.  bkt.  .  7 

Cranberri*  Cape  Cod,  bbl.  .6.00 
Huckleberries,  State,  Pa.  & 

Jersey,  quari  .  5 

r  iva  Scotia,  qt .  13 

M  i  N.  Y., 

hid -basket  . 1.00 

N‘‘"'  ’  \  ,  tftndard  crate.  .2.00 
New  iw.,  pony  crat<  ...  — 
l  '  dard  crate.  .  .  .3.00 

Utah,  crate  .  — 

Colored"  b-))fiard  crate.. 1.00 


Colorado,  pe  v  erate .  pq 

Water,  ^  .75.00 

Jersey,  100  .. .  . 


@2.50 

@3.25 

@2.75 

@2.25 

@2.25 

@2.75 

@2.50 

@2.75 

@2.50 

@2.25 


@  1 .75 
@5.00 
@4.50 
@2.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
r, i  2.25 
@2.25 
@2.75 
@2.50 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@  85 
@1.37 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@  1 .75 
@1.00 
@,1.50 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  30 
@  35 
@  30 
@  75 

@  75 
@  60 
@  50 
@  11 
@  45 
@  8 
@6.50 

@  10 
@  15 

@1.25 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@3.50 
@.l  .50 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@250.00 
@15.00 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes,  Me.,  Cobbler,  180 


pounds  . 2.00 

State,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  .2.00 
Long  Island,  bulk,  bbl.... 2. 25 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 2.00 

Jersey,  long  . 1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jer.,  bkt....  50 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 1.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart....  10 

Beets,  bbl . 1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 . 1.25 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  75 

Cucumbers,  I,.  I.,  bbl . 2.00 

Cucumber  pickles,  bbl . 1 .50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 16.00 

Cauliflowers,  State,  bbl . 2.00 

State,  crate  of  one  dozen.  1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00 

Celery,  dozen  stalks .  10 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl . 1.12 

Lettuce,  State,  basket .  20 

Nearby,  bbl .  50 

Lima  Beans,  bkt  or  bag....  1.00 

Onions,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.25 

Conn.  &  E’n,  white,  bbl... 2. 00 

Conn.  &  E’n,  yellow . 1.25 

Conn.  &  E'n,  red  . 1.25 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  50 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket ....  60 

Mass.,  yellow,  basket ....  60 


Ohio,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag.  1.00 
Ohio,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag..  1.00 
State  &  W’n,  white,  crate.  60 
State  &  W’n,  white,  basket  75 


State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.. 1.25 
Orange  Co.,  white,  bag.  .  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  .1.00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  75 

Peppers,  barrel  .  60 

I’eas,  State,  large,  basket.  .1.50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 1.25 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  75 

Romaine,  basket  .  20 

String  Beans,  bus. -bkt .  40 

Squash,  Hubbard,  barrel.  .  .  75 

M'arrow  .  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel..  1.00 

White,  barrel  . 1.25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  25 

Up-river,  bushel-basket  ...  50 

Watercress,  100  bunches.  ..  .1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 


Ducks  .  11 

Geese  .  .10 


Pigeons,  pair 
Guinea  fowls 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  20 

Turkeys,  old  .  16 

Spring  chickens,  best .  22 

Common  to  good .  16 

Fowls  .  12 

Spring  ducks  .  14 

Geese,  Spring  .  15 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.85 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Oxen  and  stags . 4.00 

Cows  . 1.25 

Calves  . 5.00 

Country  dressed  calves,  lb..  8 

Sheep  . 2.50 

Lambs  . 5.00 

Hogs  . 7.00 


@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.10 
@1.50 
@  18 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@20.00 
@4.00 
@1.50 
@3.50 
@  40 
@1.50 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@  75 
@  75 

@1.10 
@1.10 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.37 
@1.25 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  50 
@  75 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@  75 
@  75 
@1.50 


@  14 
@  13% 
@  8 
@  13%' 
@  12 
@  11 
@  20 
@  50 


@  25 
@  19 
@  — 
@  20 
@  14 
@  15 
@  18 
@3.00 


@6.60 
@3.20 
@5.00 
@4.00 
@9.50 
@  13 
@4.50 
@6.25 
@7.25 


Wicks:  “He  was  knocked  down  by 
a  motor  car,  you  know.  Got  £300  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  fellow.”  Dicks:  “The 
idea !  I  wonder  what  he’ll  do  with  the 
money?”  Wicks:  “Oh,  he’s  spent  it. 
Bought  the  fellow’s  car  with  it.” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

Mrs.  J.’s  patience  was  much  tried  by 
a  servant  who  had  the  habit  of  stand¬ 
ing  about  with  her  mouth  open.  One 
day,  as  the  maid  waited  at  the  table, 
her  mouth  was  open  as  usual,  and  her 
mistress  said :  “Mary,  your  mouth  is 
open.”  “Yassum,”  replied  Mary.  “I 
opened  it!” — Life. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

i  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


CHESTNUTS  AND  HICKORY  NUTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  Please  ship  to 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Apples,  Pears,  Grapes  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St„  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  36  Little  12tii  St.,  New  York- 


DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipmentto  the  Oldest  Com. 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  X. 


ALL  ABOUT  TEXAS 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Homes  for  the 
homeless,  prosperity  for  the  industrious,  profit 
for  the  investor.  October  31st  issue  will  he  a 
Special  Home  Buyers’  Number,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  lands,  crops,  yields,  climate,  price  of 
land,  etc.  $1  a  year.  Stamp  for  sample  copy. 
FARM  AND  RANCH,  Dallas,  Texas 


T  MORE  EG 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicli 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  c 

MANN’S  t4TW„?S! 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  d 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'l 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  16,  Milford, 


The  Beauty  of 
A  Colored  Roof 

lasts  only  as  long  as  the  color. 

When  the  color  fades  or  the  roof  has 
to  be  patched,  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

So  why  not  use  a  roofing  with  a  permanent  color  —  the  ONLY 
permanent  roofing  with  permanent  colors  — 

RUBEROID 

TRADE  MARK  RCQ.  O.  8.  PATENT  OFFICH 

COLORED  ROOFING 

Red  —  Brown  —  Green 

combines  beauty  and  durability.  Its  rich  and  lasting  colors  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  dwellings,  schools,  churches,  barns,  etc.,  while 
its  great  durability  and  fire-resisting  qualities  make  it  an  ideal  roofing 
for  all  classes  of  buildings. 

Ruberoid  has  a  record  of  over  16  years  of  satisfactory  service -“t 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  prepared  roofing. 

Any  handy  man  can  lay  it. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Samples  and  ’Booklet  No.  35 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

,100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  KiNStS  CITY. 

BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA. 

MEW  ORLEANS., 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Caltoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops .  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  n  _ 

as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  KAAl/ 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  AH/VH. 
Write  for  big  free  book  telling  n 
all  about  them  and  how  they  pay .  w  FpD 

Empire Mfgr.Co, Box  70  AU,  Quincy, III.  A  A  VV 


WRITF  T1.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
fi  in  I  l.  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


FOR  SALE 


J— 166  ACRES;  12  room  house, 
barn  40x60;  four  miles  from 
town.  A  good  farm  and  must  be  sold.  Price,  12,600. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


C  A  I  BT  —  A  fine  farm  of  260  acres 
suitable  for  grain  raising 
or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Seat. 
Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Fruit  Farm  Near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
2hj  hours  to  N.  Y.  City;  %  mile  to  H.  R.;  400  apple 
trees,  1,600  peaches,  40  plum,  60  pears,  4,000  cur¬ 
rants,  3.000  bearing  grapes,  cuts  125  tons  hay.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  to  settle  immediately,  sacrificed 
for  $5,600  For  full  details,  see  page  3,  “Supple¬ 
ment  A, "just  out,  copy  FREE. 

E  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N.  J„  60  Acres,  $4,500. 

One-quarter  mile  to  It.  R.  Station,  on  State  Road, 
good  two-story,  nine-room  house,  ample  outbuild¬ 
ings.  A  moneymaker  for  truck,  sweet  potatoes 
and  poultry.  Advanced  age  of  owner  makes  early 
sale  necessary.  For  details  see  page  68,  “  List  21,” 
just  out;  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

PXECUTORS’S  SALE  —  THE  OWEGO 

VALLEY  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM, 
Owned  by  the  late  Homer  J.  Brown  of  Harford, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  finest  farm  properties  in  Cortland 
County— one-half  mile  from  K.R.  station;  53  acres; 
house  12-room,  with  improvements;  barn  40x86;silo, 
windmill,  hog  house,  three  poultry  houses,  tool 
house,  etc.  Buildings  modern;  cost  $9000.  Will  be 
sold  at  a  bargain.  Price  anil  full  description  on 
application.  J.  Grove  Brown,  Ex’r,  Grotou.N.Y. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

14  ACRES;  25  miles  from  New  York  City;  1J4 
mile  from  two  railway  stations,  two  acres  woods, 
10  room  house,  barns,  large  chicken  house,  mush¬ 
room  cellar.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  plums. 
Horses,  cows,  registered  pigs,  wagons,  buggies, 
plows  and  farming  Implements  of  every  nature. 
Reason  for  selling,  leaving  country.  $8,500.  $2,000 
cash.  Eight  acres  adjoining,  with  tenement  house, 
may  be  had  if  desired. 

K.  M.  TURNER,  Room  810,  1269  Broadway,  New  York. 


200  ACRE  FRUIT  FARM 

FOR  A  SHORT  TIME 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

is  authorized  to  offer  200  acres  of  good,  rich 
land,  on  its  line  in  Southwest  Georgia,  with 
18,000  fine  young  peach  trees,  three  and  four 
years  old.  Located  in  midst  of  peach  belt,  in 
section  known  as  “  Garden  Spot  of  the  South,” 
with  new  packing  house  on  the  property  and 
spur  track  leading  to  same.  Two  miles  from 
thriving  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  which  af¬ 
fords  all  advantages  desired.  Good  residence 
and  numerous  tenant  houses  on  property, 
also  plenty  fine  water.  Land  slightly  rolling, 
with  natural  drainage.  Climate  unsurpassed; 
winters  delightful  and  summers  free  from  ex¬ 
cessive  heat. 

Price  $7,000— terms,  two-thirds  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  terms.  Owner  is  President  South 
Georgia  Growers  Association,  and  has  many 
other  interests  which  prohibit  his  giving  this 
place  necessary  attention,  hence  his  very 
reasonable  offer. 

Full  information  on  application  to 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Department  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear 

Is  knitted  by  a  special  patented  process,  combining 
a  soft,  fleecy  inside  with  an  elastic  outside  surface, 
which  fits  perfectly  and  yields  to  every  motion. 

•  Vellastic  Underwear  is  absolutely  hygienic ;  wlU 
not  shrink,  nor  will  the  inside  fleece  mat  in  launder¬ 
ing.  Look  for  the  Vellastic  trade-mark  in  red 
sewed  on  every  garment. 

Sold  by  dealers  as  follows :  for  men  and  women, 
60c;  ladies’  union  suits,  $1.00;  children’s  union 
suits,  60c,  single  garments,  25c. 

Illustrated,  booklet  and  sample  of 
Vellastic  fabric  free  upon  request. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Money  Counts 

and  farmers  In  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina 
are  counting  money  made  from  large  crops  this 
season.  You  can  do  likewise.  Ideal  climate; 
three  crops  a  year;  best  corn,  hay,  potato  and 
truck  lands,  near  flne  markets,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Why  not  share  this  prosperity  V 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va.  J 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

For  Sale  or  Lease 

200  acre  farm;  65  acres  cleared  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Potato  llelt,  Hastings,  Fla.  Good  house 
and  barns  fully  stocked  with  feed  for  stock,  and  all 
necessary  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

Artesian  Wells.  Climate  best  in  Florida. 

E.  C.  HARRIS,  Hastings,  Fla. 


157  Acre  Cayuga  County 
Farm  for  Sale. 

A  farm  for  a  farmer.  On  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  the  owner,  there  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
one  of  the  well  known  farms  in  Cayuga  County, 
which  has  been  in  the  Wise  family  over  one  hundred 
years.  Well  adapted  for  hay,  grain  or  dairy.  Run¬ 
ning  water  and  three  wells.  Soil,  Dunkirk  ljam) 
Large  commodious  10  to  12  room  house,  with  tenant 
house  near  by.  Ample  barns  and  carriage  house. 
Two  poultry  houses  Buildings  in  good  repair.  A 
15-acre  apple  orchard.  About  30  acres  of  timber. 
No  waste  land.  Located  on  high  ground  between 
Owasco  and  Cayuga  Lakes  about  5  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Auburn.  Reached  by  good  roads.  The 
New  York.  Auburn  &  Lansing  Railroad  (steam 
and  trolley!  passes  M  of  a  mile  Of  the  farm.  Will 
be  sold  for  less  than  value  to  a  quick  buyer.  1’rice, 
terms  and  further  description  given  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  addressing  The  A.  W.  Lawton  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  or  H.  G.  Wise,  8  Lewis 
Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Please  send  me, 
without  any  obligation 
on  my  part,  details  of  your  ” 
liberal  proposition,  also  your 
catalog. 


Name 


Town 


County 


FOR  GASOLINE,  KEROSENE 
AND  GAS 


I  want  you  to  get  the  most  liberal  propo- 
sition  ever  made  on  a  gasoline  engine.  It  will 
save  you  money.  When  a  company  like 
this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  exclusive  gasoline 
engine  manufacturers  in  the  country,  make  such 
a  proposition,  it  means  something.  Other 
engine  makers  say  we  cannot  do  it,  but  we  do. 

1  have  placed  my  proposition  in  the  hands 
of  our  representatives.  Write  to  them  or  to 
me  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

The  Olds  Engine  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  is  the  cheapest 
engine  you  can  buy.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  most 
economical  to  run,  will  do  your  work  at  the  smallest  expense  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order. 

This  company  has  been  making  engines — and  nothing 
else — for  thirty  years.  We  are  engine  specialists. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  big,  successful  concern  like  this  that  makes  one  thing  must  make  that  one  thing  well. 

Our  new  factory  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  engine  factory 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its 
complete  equipment  we  can  build 
engines  of  the  highest  efficiency  at  the 
very  lowest  cost. 

That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 
durable,  simple,  strong,  highest- 
grade,  perfect-working,  long-lived 
engine  at  a  low  price.  This  liberal 
proposition  is  the  crowning  reason  on 

top  of  a  lot  of  good  common  sense  ones  why  you  should  buy  an  Olds  Engine  and 


“  I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  that  leaves  the  factory 
in  perfect  running  order.  I  do  not  spend  much  time  in 
the  office.  I  am  out  in  the  shop  with  my  coat  off 
watching  every  detail. 

By  keeping  right  out  around  the  workmen,  seeing 
that  all  the  little  things  arc  actually  done,  I  know  the 
engine  you  get  is  all  right  and  that  the  iiigh  Olds 
standard  is  maintained.  I  also  know  the  engine  is 
‘Best  by  every  test,’  because  I  look  after  the  testing  and 
inspecting  myself.  They  are  the  best  you  can  buy. 
whether  you  pay  less  or  more  than  the  Olds  price.” 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Olds  Portable  Engine 


none  other. 


Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  an  Engine  Until  You  Have  Got  This  Proposition. 

We  have  any  kind  of  an  engine  you  want.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  about  them  in  detail.  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention 

to  our  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or  wheels,  3  to  12  h.  p.  Ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the 

switch,  turn  the  wheels— that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always  ready,  can  be  moved  anywhere. 

All  Olds  Engines  run  properly,  are  easy  to  start  winter  or  summer.  All  have  removable  water-jacket.  The  U.  S.  Government  uses  them. 

and  the  liberal  proposition  at  once. 

_ _ _ _ Address  the  home  office  or  any  rep. 

resentative.  Do  not  buy  any  other  engine  until  you  get  rny  liberal  proposition.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  unusual.  You  certainly  want  to  know  about  it. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Write  for  our  New  Catalogue 


The  Olds  Engines  will  be  on  exhibition  witli  Mallnlieu  &  Conrey,  General  Agents  at  the  Interstate 
Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  during  the  entire  week  of  September  28th  to  October  3rd. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  exhibit  the  Olds  Engines  at  the  following  fairs : 
Cobicskill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28 -Oct.  2nd.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29  Oct.  2nd. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29  Oct.  2nd.  Honcsdalc,  Pa.  Sept.  29— Oct.  2nd. 

Towanda,  Pa„  Sept.  29— Oct.  2nd. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  28  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  1816  Market  Street 

Home  Office— 908  Seager  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Boston,  Ma.ss.,  69-75  Washington  Street,  N. 

KEMPTON,  Pa. 

To  insure  prompt  deliveries  we 
carry  a  full  line  of  engines  and 
parts  with  all  our  representatives 


The  Olds  Pneumatic 
Water  System. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  made 
the  Obis  Engines  the  standard  gas  and 
gasoline  engines  of  America,  make 
the  Olds  Pneumatic  Water  System 
superior  to  all  others — reliable,  simple, 
economical. 

By  installing  in  the  country  home  or 
farm  you  can  have  exactly  the  same 
service  as  If  you  were  connected  with 
the  city  water  mains. 

The  outfit  is  simple,  consisting  of  an 
air-tight  tank  and  pressure  pump, 
operated  by  the  famous  Olds  Engine. 

This  system  supplies  fire  protection 
as  well  as  water. 

Do  not  buy  a  water  system  until 
you  investigate  this. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  your 
reriuirements  and  we  will  make  you  an 
estimate  of  cost  by  competent  en¬ 
gineers  at  no  expense  to  you.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 


THE  RETURNS  FROM  A  PECAN  GROVE. 
What  We  May  Expect  From  It. 

This  is  the  tiling  that  the  purchaser  of  pecan  trees 
is  most  vitally  interested  in,  and  about  which  he 
makes  the  most  inquiries,  and  it  is  the  thing  about 
which  the  seller  tells  most  of  his  falsehoods.  It  is 
the  only  point  upon  which  the  horticultural  public 
most  needs  truthful  information  just  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Jamestown,  many  of  the  foremost  horticul¬ 
turists  of  the  United  States  came,  and  some  of  them 
put  the  point-blank  question  as  to  what  were  the  re¬ 
turns  from  a  pecan  grove,  and  how  long  before  one 
might  expect  results.  After  many  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments,  friend  Pabst,  who  has  learned  to 
tell  the  plain  truth,  got  up  and  said: 

“Gentlemen,  you  know  the  apple;  well, 
the  pecan  can  be  relied  to  do  just 
about  what  the  apple  would  do.’’  The 
howl  went  up,  “Oh,  Mr.  Pabst,  if  you 
talk  that  way  you  will  ruin  our  trade  in 
trees.”  Now  I  shall  tell  the  plain  truth* 
about  this  matter,  even  if  it  does  ruin 
our  trade  in  trees.  Unluckily  1  cannot 
give  any  exact  figures  as  to  the  returns 
from  my  grove,  for  although  I  spent  21 
years  at  school,  going  from  the  lowest 
school  in  America,  up  through  the 
highest  university  in  Europe,  still  my 
instructors  did  not  think  it  necessary 
1o  teach  me  such  a  useful  thing  as  book¬ 
keeping.  Our  whole  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  past  was  simply  a  farce, 
and  our  teachers  were  “blind  leaders  of 
the  blind.”  But  I  believe  that  is  rapidly 
changing  now,  and  that  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  taught  things  that  will  be 
useful  to  them. 

As  to  returns  from  a  pecan  grove,  I 
can  safely  say  that  no  one  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  any  returns  from  a  pecan 
in  less  than  10  years  from  the  time 
lie  sets  it  out.  Even  Mr.  Pabst,  as  truth¬ 
ful  as  he  is,  exaggerated  a  little  hit. 

The  average  apple  orchard  will  give 
quicker  returns  than  a  pecan  grove. 

'I'lic  whole  trouble  about  this  pecan 
matter  is  that  the  seller  has  told  half 
truths  and  led  the  purchaser  astray  by 
drawing  deductions  from  them.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  where  one  goes  about 
the  matter  right  and  complies  with  the 
instructions  given  in  my  article  on  the 
four  great  essentials  to  successful 
pecan  growing,  lie  will  have  in  a  few 
years  a  very  valuable  possession  in  his 
pecan  grove.  Nobody  in  this  world 
knows  what  that  grove  will  pay  any 
given  year,  and  any  man  who  says  he 
knows  lies.  How  many  times  have  I  been  asked: 
“How  old  must  a  grafted  pecan  tree  be  before  it 
will  bear  50  pounds  of  nuts?”  My  invariable  reply 
is:  “I  do  not  know.  Nobody  knows;  if  he  says  he 
knows  he  lies  in  order  to  sell  you  trees.” 

Now  I  know  a  great  many  facts  about  individual 
pecan  trees,  the  results  from  which  seem  startling, 
hut  I  have  no  right  to  state  that  whole  groves  can 
be  made  to  give  like  results  in  the  same  time.  I 
know  that  the  grafting  wood  from  my  grove  alone 
paid  all  my  expenses  at  the  great  sanitariums  the  two 
years  1  was  down  and  out.  I  know  that  the  Chas. 
A.  Green  pecan  tree  bore  $80  worth  of  pecans  in  one 
year.  I  know  that  Hugh  Lacy,  of  Vicksburg,  got 
one-half  bushel  of  nuts  from  a  five-year-old  bud  of 
Moneymaker  inserted  in  an  old  sprout.  And  I  have 


pretty  good  testimony  to  prove  that  there  is  a  pecan 
tree  in  the  suburbs  of  Vicksburg  that  has  borne  nuts 
annually  to  sell  for  enough  to  keep  one  man  drunk 
for  six  months  out  of  the  12  for  the  last  15  years. 
However,  let  us  have  the  whole  truth,  and  not  the 
half  truth.  The  Vicksburg  tree  was  perhaps  30  years 
old,  and  stood  in  a  cow  lot;  the  Moneymaker  sprout 
probably  had  a  root  system  under  it  that  was  25 
years  old,  and  the  Chas.  A.  Green  pecan  tree  stood 
in  a  perfect  hotbed  of  fertility,  and  was  25  years  old 
when  it  made  its  big  record.  There  is  one  truth 
that  I  can  positively  state  about  pecans,  and  that  is,  if 
I  had  known  24  years  ago  what  1  know  to-day  abouf 
pecans  my  grove  would  now  be  paying  me  10  times 
as  much  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  on  that  account  that 


1  am  telling  the  beginner  what  I  know.  A  very  wise 
old  man  once  told  me  that  the  saddest  feature  about 
humanity  to  him  was  the  fact  that  very  few  people 
were  willing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  that  each  had  to  learn  by  his  own  sad  experience. 
Still  there  are  a  few  who  will  listen. 

I  here  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  scattered  all  over  the  country  just  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  “not  ruining  our  trade  in  trees.” 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  1  been  indignant  at  mis¬ 
statements  which  I  have  known  positively  were  false, 
and  were  put  out  to  deceive,  and  that  did  deceive. 
The  pecan  grove  is  no  get-rich-quick  affair.  It  is  a 
slow  way  of  making  money.  To  some  men,  when 
properly  conducted,  it  is  a  safe  investment.  To  others 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  invest  in  it.  The  widow, 


with  several  children,  with  but  a  small  amount  of 
cash,  should  not  invest  in  pecan  trees.  I  have  always 
had  the  nerve  to  tell  her  so.  The  man  who  would 
induce  her  to  buy  pecan  trees  under  the  circumstances 
is  an  unmitigated  rascal.  The  man  in  town  who  has 
a  small  salary,  and  who  is  barely  making  his  living, 
should  not  jump  his  job  and  come  South  to  plant 
pecan  trees.  The  man  who  would  induce  him  to  do 
so  is  acting  in  bad  faith  to  him.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  may  legitimately  plant  pecan  trees.  Who 
arc  they?  Those  men  who  own  land  already,  and 
who  expect  to  live  on  it,  and  men  who  are  rich 
enough  to  buy  land  and  put  a  competent  man  upon  it 
to  take  care  of  it.  You  need  no  more  expect  a  pecan 
orchard  to  do  well  without  a  competent  man  back 
of  it,  than  you  need  expect  a  bank  to 
succeed  under  like  conditions. 

The  world  is  calling  every  year  for 
more  and  more  nuts,  and  when  the 
world  calls  loud  enough  for  a  thing,  and 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  it  usually 
gets  it.  The  pecan  is  by  far  the  best  of 
all  nuts.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  mean  the  fine  Louisiana  nut ;  I 
do  not  mean  the  Texas  wild  one. 
'1  here  will  he  thousands,  yes,  millions, 
of  acres  planted  in  them.  It  has  already 
become  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  South.  An  honest  man  sold  to  a 
reliable  party  less  than  two  weeks  ago 
$8,500  worth  of  pecan  trees  for  his  own 
individual  planting.  About  half  'the 
trees  that  are  being  planted  to-day  are 
absolutely  worthless,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  purchaser  has  not  made  proper 
investigations  about  the  seller.  He 
thinks  he  is  getting  grafted  trees.  He 
is  getting  the  worst  class  of  seedlings. 

I  he  picture  at  Fig.  350  shows  what 
was  once  the  finest  pecan  tree  in  the 
world.  It  stood  before  the  war  in  the 
quarter  lot  of  the  old  Cottage  Oaks 
Plantation,  Louisiana.  This  old  mon¬ 
arch  stood  within  too  yards  of  my 
grove.  When  the  Cottage  Oaks  Planta¬ 
tion  was  divided  one-half  went  to  Capt. 
Geo.  Barnes,  and  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Cofi  F.  L.  Maxwell,  the  largest  cot¬ 
ton  planter  in  Louisiana,  and  it  was  on 
his  land  the  pecan  tree  stood  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  Many  celebrated 
horticulturists  have  come  hundreds  of 
miles  to  sec  this  tree,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  this  was  the  finest  pecan 
tree  in  the  world.  The  tree  stood,  as 
near  as  we  can  estimate,  150  feet  high, 
with  a  circumference  of  trunk  over  10 
feet,  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Look 
how  small  the  negro  houses  look  below 
it  along  the  roadway !  Though  it  stood 
amidst  many  tall  trees  in  the  Louisiana  lowlands, 
still  it  could  be  seen  for  miles  towering  above  them 
all.  However,  it  paid  dearly  for  its  ambition,  the 
great  storm  of  two  years  ago  tearing  it  all  to  pieces, 
and  nothing  is  now  left  save  its  monstrous  trunk. 
But  for  many  years  it  will  be  known  as  the  “Monarch 
of  Them  All.”  sam  h.  james. 

Louisiana. 


“A  BUSHEL  OF  BEANS.” 

I  was  quite  interested  reading  the  correspondence 
on  “A  Bushel  of  Beans.”  1  have  been  growing  beans 
for  25  years,  and  have  been  buying  from  other  grow¬ 
ers  for  the  past  15  years,  and  preparing  and  shipping 
to  eastern  markets,  and  therefore  feel  that  I  know  all 
sides  of  the  subject  of  buying  and  selling  beans.  C. 
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A.  O.,  page  713,  says  suppose  the  dealers  are  paying 
$1.50,  hand-picked  basis,  and  deducting  five  cents  for 
every  pound  of  bad  beans;  in  the  case  of  a  lot  that 
would  pick  31  pounds  we  would  have  to  pay  the 
dealer  for  taking  02  pounds  of  beans  from  us.  If  the 
dealer  was  obliged  to  separate  a  bushel,  half  bad  and 
half  good,  lie  could  not  afford  to  pay  anything  for 
them.  C.  A.  O.  ought  to  know  that  a  bushel  of  beans 
Hnt  will  shrink  31  pounds  is  nothing  but  sheep  beans, 
and  worth  about  40  cents  per  bushel. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  that  a  bushel  of  hand¬ 
picked  beans  is  worth  $1.50,  and  a  bushel  of  bad  or 
cull  beans  has  no  value.  The  two  bushels  are  worth 
$1.50  while  separated.  Now  mix  tJie  two  bushels  to¬ 
gether  and  the  mixture  is  valueless,  assuming  that  cull 
beans  are  valueless.  And  why?  Because  there  is  only 
one  bushel  of  good  beans  when  separated,  and  it 
would  cost  three  cent*  a  pound  to  separate,  or  $1.80, 
which  is  30  cents  more  than  the  good  beans  are  worth. 
If  00  pounds  of  hand-picked  beans  are  worth  $1.50,  it 
is  exactly  2 y2  cents  per  pound.  If  there  are  fotir 
pounds  of  bad  beans  hi  a  bushel  there  would  be  50 
pounds  of  good  beans  at  2Vi  cents,  worth  $1.40,  and 
it  would  cost  the  dealer  12  cents  to  pick  them  out, 
which  would  make  the  beans  worth  $1.28  and  the 
dealer  would  get  back  a  fraction  more  than  two  cents 
for  the  bad  beans,  so  that  $1.30  for  a  four-pound 
shrink  is  all  right.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
pounds,  beans  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  country  at 
an  agreed  price  for  62  pounds.  In  shipping  the  dealer 
has  to  put  the  beans  in  new  bags,  costing  20  cents 
apiece,  and  all  dealers  have  to  make  allowance  for 
package,  freight,  commissions  or  brokerage  and  about 
five  cents  per  bushel  warehouse  expense,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit.  The  new  crop  of  beans  in 
this  county,  now  moving  freely,  is  worth  from  $1.90 
to  $2  per  bushel,  and  only  shrinks  one  pound  of  bad 
beans.  This  is  because  of  ideal  weather  at  harvest¬ 
ing.  Last  year  the  average  shrink  was  eight  pounds, 
owing  to  wet  weather  during  harvest  that  discolored 
many  of  the  beans.  I  refer  to  small  white  *beans 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  j.  m.  b. 


INFLUENCE  OF  GRAFTING  STOCK. 

T  have  had  a  peculiar  experience  in  growing  apple 
trees.  In  my  orchard  stands  a  block  of  thrifty  trees 
which  make  a  satisfactory  growth  year  after  year; 
contiguous  thereto  is  another  block,  the  trees  of  which 
are  not  one-fourth  so  large  as  those  in  the  first- 
mentioned  block.  Both  blocks  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  (six  years  ago)  in  exactly  the  same  soil 
and  have  been  given  the  same  care.  Both  blocks 
were  bought  for  Baldwins,  but  from  two  different 
nurseries  in  western  New  York.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  growth?  Assuming  that  both 
blocks  will  prove  to  be  Baldwins,  must  it  not  be 
that  the  difference  in  vigor  is  due  to  the  stock  on 
which  the  trees  were  budded?  How  else  can  you 
account  for  the  difference?  I  have  read  that  the 
method  in  China  and  Japan  of  producing  dwarf 
trees — of  converting  large  species  into  miniature 
copies — is  to  set  the  grafts  on  to  stock  of  slow, 
slight  root  growth.  If  such  be  the  method,  will  it 
not  explain  the  difference  in  vigor  of  my  two  blocks 
of  trees,  and  in  buying  trees  will  it  not  be  as  neces¬ 
sary,  if  one  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  is  getting 
trees  that  will  grow  as  they  ought,  to  know  on  what 
stock  the  trees  were  budded,  as  to  know  that  the 
trees  are  of  the  variety  that  he  specifies?  Judging 
from  my  experience,  it  would  seem  that  the  stock  has 
more  influence  on  the  bud  (or  scion)  than  the  bud 
(or  scion)  has  on  the  stock;  therefore  the  selection, 
by  nurserymen,  of  the  stock  on  which  to  bud  (or 
graft)  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  orchardists 
than  is  usually  considered.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
catalogues  the  terms  “vigorous,”  “free”  and  “moder¬ 


ate”  are  used  to  describe  the  habits  of  growth  of 
fruit  trees.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  habit  of  growth 
of  a  variety  of  tree  can  be  very  much  modified  by 
the  stock  upon  which  it  is  budded  (or  grafted) — so 
much  so  that  those  terms  of  description  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  meaningless  by  the  selection  of  stock  which 
counteracts  the  natural  growth-tendency  of  the  bud 
(or  graft).  As  my  knowledge  on  this  subject  is 
more  or  less  superficial,  I  hope  you  can  induce  some 
of  your,  scientific  horticulturists  to  give  the  readers 
of  'fur.  *R.  N.-Yf  the  benefit  of  expert  opinion. 

Massachusetts!  *  l.  p.  r. 


HOMEMADE  BATHROOMS. 

The  cuts  on  this  page  show  how  three  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  arranged  inexpensive  bathrooms  in  country 
houses.  In  Fig.  357  six  vinegar  barrels  connected 
with  pipes  give  a  storage  capacity  of  300  gallons. 
They  arc  filled  by  a  force  pump.  The  other  materials 
used  were:  Bathtub,  four  faucets,  one  set  bowl  and 
connections,  50  feet  inch  iron  pipe,  25  feet  half-inch 
pipe,  six  one-inch  unions,  10  couplings,  six  nipples,  six 
lees,  four  elbows,  40-gallon  hot  water  tank,  and  red 
lead  and  oil  for  joints.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  lumber 
for  partitions,  was  about  $33,  the  work  being  done  by 
the  owner  at  odd  times. 

In  the  second  illustration.  Fig.  358,  A  is  the  eaves 
trough,  leading  to  tank ;  B  is  a  galvanized  iron  tank 
4x6x3  feet;  C,  overflow  from  tank;  D,  bathtub;  E, 
overflow  from  tub;  F,  outlet  of  tub;  G,  kitchen 


range;  H,  hot  water  tank;  I,  hot  water  pipe,  extend¬ 
ing  to  top  of  bathtub,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  faucet, 
extending  beneath  kitchen  ceiling  and  into  bottom  of 
tank,  giving  circulation  in  cold  weather;  J  is  cold 
water  pipe,  with  faucet  at  L  over  tub;  K,  hot  water 
box  in  range;  M,  hot  water  faucet;  O,  platform  under 
tank,  raising  tank  so  bottom  is  above  top  of  bathtub. 
The  cost,  exclusive  of  range,  was  $20. 

Fig.  359  gives  another  plan  inexpensive,  but  not  so 
convenient  as  the  two  previously  shown.  This  bath¬ 
room  is  in  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  kitchen.  A  pump 
directly  over  the  tub  supplies  cold  water  from  a  cis¬ 
tern.  Hot  water  is  brought  in  pails  from  the  stove. 
The  tub,  pump  and  fixtures  cost  $14. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ORRIS  ROOT. 

Echoes  of  the  ginseng  excitement  of  a  few  years 
ago  are  constantly  coming  up.  People  still  believe 
they  can  get  rich  raising  some  sort  of  drug  crop.  We 
know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  usually  sensible 
people  have  lost  their  wits  entirely  over  ginseng, 
golden  seal  or  some  other  alluring  crop.  Some  of 
these  people  have  actually  invested  their  savings — and 
lost  them — in  the  belief  that  they  can  make  a  good 
living  growing  drug  crops  in  a  backyard.  Just  now 
the  questions  are  about  orris  root. 

On  page  537  I  Bee  a  short  article  on  orris  root.  I  en¬ 
close  some  circulars  from  a  person  in  Virginia,  In  which 
you  will  see  he  offers  40  cents  a  pound  for  the  root.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  ills  reliability,  but 
if  his  claims  are  anywhere  near  correct  it  must  be  worth 
a  trial.  If  you  know  anything  concerning  it  would  like 
to  hear  It.  j.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  circular  was  sent  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Gitchcll, 
of  Virginia,  who  certainly  makes  some  remarkable 
statements.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

I  now  offer  you  for  potting  four  of  these  plants  by  mail, 
prepaid,  for  $1.15.  It  is  a  most  interesting,  suitable,  and 
hardy  flowering  plant  for  Indoor  Winter  growing.  Even  if 
the  temperature  of  the  room  falls  many  degrees  below 
freezing,  it  will  not  injure  the  tieautiful  green  leaves. 
.  .  .  I  will  send  you  one  pound,  by  express,  charges 

prepaid,  for  (it!  cents.  I  offer  to  do  tills  not  for  the  profit 
there  is  in  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this 
charming  powder  to  the  public,  and  io  demonstrate  to  you 
the  permanency  of  the  perfume,  which  is  the  natural  bou¬ 
quet  of  the  root  when  dried.  ...  I  recently  sent  to 
all  growers  of  orris  a  notice  offering  40  cents  a  pound  for 
all  the  prime  American  root  lh<\v  can  send  me  during  the 
season  of  1907.  .  .  .  An  acre  of  orris  plants  should 

produce  al  the  above  price,  with  value  of  flowers  added, 
$1,000  a  year,  making  il  the  most  profitable  root  crop  ever 
Introduced.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  (he  opportunity  pass, 
ns  this  proposition  will  not  be  renewed,  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  do  so. 

We  applied  to  dealers  in  drugs  and  herbs  in  New 
York.  They  report  a  limited  demand,  wiili  prices 
about  six  cents  a  pound.  Dr.  Galloway  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  gets  down 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  rather  takes  the  per¬ 
fume  out  of  the  proposition  as  follows: 

Beware  of  Orris  Root  Claims. 

Referring  to  the  very  large  number  of  inquiries  received 
by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  orris  root  cultivation  in  the  United  •States.  Prof. 
Rodney  II.  True,  .Jj'hyslolqgtst  iu  Cluiqge^  pf  j)rqg 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  makes  the  fol¬ 


lowing  statement  •  As  ii  is  well  known,  (lie  orris  root  of 
commerce  Is  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  (lie  chief 
centers  of  production  tielag  at  Florence  and  Verona.  The 
plants  yielding  this  article  are  the  common  species  of 
Iris,  especially  I.  Florentina,  I.  Germanica,  and  I.  pallida, 
cultivated  widely  as  the  common  fleur-de-lis  of  many  gar¬ 
dens.  In  many  letters,  advertisements  are  cited  In  which 
the  cultivation  of  orris  root  is  boomed  as  a  quick  road 
to  wealth,  and  tiie  conditions  of  tin;  market  are  described 
In  glowing  but  entirely  misleading  terms.  One  adver¬ 
tisement  states  that  orris  root  is  worth  40  cents  per  pound, 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ami  meets  with 
an  annual  demand  equaling  $2,000,000.  On  t li is  basis 
an  offer  of  roots  for  cultivation  is  made  at  an  excessive 
price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  price  of  dried 
orris  root  of  commercial  grade  varied  between  3.8  and  9.fi 
cents  per  pound  during  the  period  from  1897  to  1904,  in¬ 
clusive.  There  is  no  duty  on  orris  root.  The  total  Im¬ 
portation  averages  about  $20,000  annually.  During  the 
Inst  two  years  the  orris  business  In  Italy  has  been  in  a 
somewhat  dubious  state,  due  to  the  low  price  realized 
and  the  lack  of  profit,  to  the  grower.  Owing  to  such 
deceiving  statements  as  nlmve  cited,  there  is  a  great  like¬ 
lihood  that  many  people  will  tie  misled  to  their  finnsiclal 
loss.  Some  advertisers  claim  to  have  the  indorsement  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whereas  the  Department 
has  in  uo  way  suggested  the  culture  of  orris  except  ou  a 
small  scale  in  a  purely  experimental  way.  It  Is  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  outlook  for  building  lip  the  orris  root  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  Stales  is  at  present  not  good. 

The  Department  knows  about  Dr.  Gitchcll.  It  has 
compelled  him  to  modify  his  circular  once,  and  has 
notified  the  Post  Office  Department  about  bis  ex¬ 
travagant  claims.  Our  advice  is  to  put  orris  root, 
ginseng,  etc.,  by  themselves — and  then  let  them  alone. 


REPLANTING  ASPARAGUS.— For  the  benefit  of 
C.  E.  T.,  page  746,  1  would  advise  as  follows:  As¬ 
paragus  plants  always  work  up.  New  buds  are 
formed  and  seem  to  come  nearer  the  surface.  Then 
again  the  soil  is  carried  away  by  the  wind.  To  avoid 
this  loss  of  soil  I  would  let  the  tops  stay  on  all  Win¬ 
ter  and  wheel-harrow  in  the  Spring;  also  sow  oat*, 
or  as  some  advise,  Crimson  clover  in  the  early  Fall. 
Coarse  manure  can  be  spread  on  the  side  hill  in  the 
Fall  and  will  help  keep  the  soil  in  place.  If  the  bed 
was  mine  I  should  not  replant  the  missed  places,  but 
would  set  another  bed  with  good  one-year-old  roots. 
The  missed  places  while  of  course  an  eye-sore,  can 
be  set  to  cabbage  or  planted  to  beans  or  turnips.  As¬ 
paragus  plants  set  in  missed  places  very  seldom  do 
well,  as  they  are  generally  covered  too  deeply  and  are 
smothered.  Never  set  roots  older  than  one  year. 
Chickens  do  well  on  asparagus  beds  and  keep  the 
weeds  and  beetles  in  check.  I  should  not  disturb  the 
outside  row.  c.  w.  prescott. 

Massachusetts. 


NEW  LIABILITY  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tim  New  York  Sun  reports  a  singular  east*  In  an  English 
court,  growing  out  of  the  employer’s  liability  bill.  A 
woman  was  hired  by  a  housekeeper  to  come  to  the  house 
every  week  and  do  general  housework  or  chorea.  While 
engaged  in  (Ills  way,  and  (scrubbing  a  stairway,  tills 
woman  pricked  her  thumb  with  a  pin,  which  was  lying  on 
a  step.  The  result  was  blood  poison,  with  the  lh’inl  loss 
of  the  wounded  hand.  The  recent  English  law  makes  the 
employer  liable  for  injuries  to  the  hired  help,  while  under 
a  regular  contract.  This  woman  therefore  brought  suit 
for  damages.  The  defence  was  that  this  service  once  a 
week  at  odd  jobs  did  not  constitute  a  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  over-ruled  tills  defence  and 
decided  that  the  woman  under  her  contract  was  a  regular 
servant.  In  this  country  the  damages  in  such  a  case. 
If  any,  would  mean  a  lump  sum  of  money.  Under  the  new 
English  law,  however,  the  court  may  award  a  pension. 
Instead  of  a  lump  sum.  In  this  particular  ease,  the  court 
ordered  that  the  defendants  must  pay  the  plaintiff  seven 
shillings,  or  $1.75  a  week  as  long  as  she  lives.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  comments  on  this  case,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  thousands  of  casual  male  laborers  who  formerly 
got  a  living  as  window  cleaners.  Jobbing  gardeners  and 
the  like  have  been  painfully  affected  by  the  act;  em¬ 
ployers  now  seek  the  services  of  men  engaged  by  re¬ 
sponsible  companies  or  firms  who  can  give  a  guarantee 
against  claims  for  accident,  and  this  means  that  only 
young,  strong  men  can  get  work  at  all.  Now  the  char¬ 
woman  will  have  to  he  engaged  under  similar  conditions, 
nnd  great  misery  will  result  to  poor  old  women,  for  the 
Gotirt  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  if  any  person  Is  en¬ 
gaged  to  work  at  a  house  one  day  in  each  week  she  is 
not  a  'casual, ’  but  a  ‘regular’  worker;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  Is  that  the  person  employing  her  must  give  her 
an  annuity  for  life  if  any  accident  happens.  In  the 
case  just  decided  the  charwoman  pricked  her  thumb  with 


a  pin  while  scrubbing  some  stops,  with  the  result  that 
blood  poisoning  set  In  and  she  has  lost  the  use  of  her 
hand.  The  married  couple  in  whose  house  tills  happened 
are  ordered  to  pay  Ibis  casual  worker  seven  shillings  a 
week  us  long  as  slie  lives!  It  is  therefore  quite  necessary 
for  even  the  hard-pressed  tradesman’s  wife  or  the  poorest 
housekeeper,  if  site  employs  any  help  in  the  rough  work 
of  the  household,  to  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  for  the 
charwoman." 

If  we  had  such  a  law  In  tills  country  a  large  proportion 
of  the  housekeepers  In  our  towns  and  cities  and  a  large 
number  of  farmers  would  he  liable  to  he  ordered  to  pay 
weekly  damages  for  life  to  men  or  women  wlm  hurt  them¬ 
selves' in  any  why  while  at  work,  unless  It  could  he  proved 
that  it  was  entirely  their  own  fault. 
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ALSIKE  CLOVER  COMPARED  WITH  RED. 
Its  Uses  and  Advantages. 

Alsike  clover,  where  it  is  known  and  tried,  is  mak¬ 
ing  much  progress  in  this  country.  It  is  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  old  stand-by,  Red  clover,  growing 
in  places  where  the  Red  fails,  and  supplementing  it 
where  both  do  well.  People  as  a  general  rule  do  not 
know  about  Alsike  clover,  its  value,  its  adaptations, 
habits  of  growth,  methods  of  sowing,  harvesting,  cur¬ 
ing,  etc.  Under  most  conditions  it  is  true  that  the 
Red  clover  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  furnishes 
more  feed,  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Alsike  has  its 
place.  Any  meadow  or  pasture  will  be  benefited  by 
an  addition  of  say  1J4  to  two  pounds  Alsike  seed  to 
the  acre,  when  Red  clover,  Timothy,  fescue,  or  other 
plants  arc  depended  upon  for  the  hay  crop  or  for  the 
pasture  grasses. 

Alsike  clover  closely  resembles  White  clover  in 
shape  of  flower,  leaves,  smoothness  of  parts,  and 
fresh  green  color.  In  habit  of  growth  it  more  closely 
resembles  the  substantial  Red  clover.  It  is  really  a 
“go-between”  of  White  and  Red  clover,  its  medium 
height,  pinkish  blossoms,  weight  and  size  of  seeds,  and 
shallow  root  spread  marking  it  as  a  happy  medium. 
In  fact  Alsike  was  once  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  common  Red  clover  plant  and  the  White, 
it  resembled  both  so  well.  However  this  is  not  so. 
In  nature  of  growth  this  Alsike  clover  is  more  bunchy 
than  Red,  less  likely  to  branch  so  freely,  and  more 
of  a  creeper,  the  latter  named  characteristic  enabling 
it  to  cover  the  ground  well.  Its  roots  arc  ordinarily 
well  covered  with  tubercles  or  nodules,  this  indicat¬ 
ing  its  value  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  and  as  a  renova¬ 
tor  for  old  and  worn  lands.  The  seed  is  the  first 
crop  and  not  the  second  as  in  Red,  and  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  l'/i  to  three  bushels  on  poor  or  ordinary 
land  and  from  three  to  five  or  six  bushels  on  good 
land,  suited  to  its  growth.  It  is  not  at  all  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  get  as  high  as  seven  to  eight  and  even 
nine  to  10  bushels  per  acre  from  the  thrashing.  The 
seeds  shell  and  hull  out  easier  in  the  Alsike  than  in 
Red  clover,  hence  greater  care  must  be  taken  in  cut¬ 
ting,  raking,  and  curing  the  product  which  is  to  be 
thrashed  for  seed.  On  this  account  the  thrashing  of 
Alsike  is  easier  than  the  hulling  of  the  Red,  and  faster. 

For  pasture  and  for  hay  Alsike  offers  many  induce¬ 
ments.  In  swampy,  low,  wet  pastures  where  Red 
clover  fails  to  stand,  and  where  it  dies  out  even 
though  a  catch  is  secured,  Alsike  fills  in  the  niche  of 
need,  being  excellent  under  these  conditions.  Alsike 
is  not  so  easily  killed  out  as  is  the  Red  clover  from 
seasonal  changes,  being  on  the  whole  slightly  more 
persistent.  This  is  partially  so  because  Alsike  clover 
is  a  short  perennial,  in  other  words  it  reproduces 
from  both  the  seed  and  the  roots,  and  will  last  four 
and  five  years,  while  the  Red 
clover  will  kill,  and  naturally  die 
out  after  two  years.  This  is  a  dis 
tinct  advantage  for  the  Alsike.  In 
pastures  where  Red  clover  does 
well  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  some 
Alsike,  say  as  much  as  a  fifth  to  a 
sixth  as  much  as  Red  at  the  seed¬ 
ing.  This  done  one  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Alsike  will  give  a 
good  account  of  itself,  and  do  its 
share  in  making  the  pasture  what 
it  ought  to  be.  The  low,  wet, 
swampy  spots  where  the  Red  fails 
to  get  a  hold  will  be  filled  in  with 
Alsike,  the  land  thoroughly  util¬ 
ized;  a  mixture  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  will  be  secured; 
and  a  more  even  stand  of  grass  all 
around  obtained.  White  clover  is 
good  in  the  pasture,  as  it  is  more 
lasting  than  the  Red,  but  whether  EMFE 

or  not  one  should  include  it  in  the 
seeding  is  an  open  question,  sub¬ 
ject  to  solution  only  upon  the  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  I  he  White  in  most  localities  generally 
works  its  way  in  anyhow,  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son’s  rains,  a  moderately  wet  season  finding  it 
in  the  pastures  in  abundance,  while  a  droughty  one 
either  finds  it  almost  altogether  wanting  or  scanty  in 
growth.  Straight  Alsike  has  some  objections,  in  that 
the  plants  are  somewhat  bitter,  and  not  so  relished 
by  stock  as  Red  or  White  pasture.  The  mixed  pas¬ 
ture  in  which  Alsike  has  its  place  is  free  from  this 
objection. 

For  wet  land  pasture  a  mixture  of  three  pounds 
Alsike,  three  pounds  Red-top,  and  three  pounds  Tim¬ 
othy  per  acre  is  to  be  recommended.  In  good  up¬ 
land  country  three  pounds  Alsike,  three  pounds  Red, 
three  pounds  Blue  glass,  and  three  pounds  Timothy 
makes  a  good  pasture.  The  Alsike  being  more  or 
less  drought  and  moisture  resistant  will  fill  in  and 
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grow  where  the  others  will  fail  to  stand,  and  thus  aid 
greatly  in  securing  a  cover  for  the  land,  utilizing  all 
space,  which  is  highly  desirable.  For  meadow  seed¬ 
ing,  the  object  being  field-cured  hay,  four  pounds 
Red  clover,  three  pounds  Alsike  and  eight  pounds  of 
Timothy  will  be  excellent.  I  might  add  here  that 
Alsike  is  highly  prized  by  bee  keepers,  who  claim  it 
an  excellent  and  abundant  honey  maker. 

Now  the  question  arises,  “How  shall  I  seed  this 
Alsike  clover?”  For  one  who  has  handled,  sown,  cut 
and  harvested  Red  clover  the  answer  is  simple,  in 
that  the  Alsike  is  handled  in  practically  the  same  way. 
Sow  the  quantities  advised,  broadcast,  preferably  with 
a  nurse  crop  such  as  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  and  har¬ 
row  lightly  in.  Spring  sowing  will  prove  best  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  early  Spring  is  advisable.  Some 
like  to  sow  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  the  practice 
is  all  right,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  nurse  crop. 
If  idea!  moisture  conditions  are  present  after  secd- 
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ing  Alsike  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  when 
sown  any  time  during  the  growing  season.  Early 
Spring  is  best  because  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  germination  of  the  seed  are  more  likely  to  be 
favorable  at  that  time.  In  sowing  Alsike  with  Tim¬ 
othy,  which  is  an  admirable  hay  mixture,  about  five 
pounds  of  Alsike  and  10  pounds  of  Timothy  make  a 
good  seeding.  Timothy  aids  the  Alsike,  that  is  keeps 
it  off  the  ground  free  from  lodging,  facilitates  curing, 
and  harvesting.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  some 
Timothy  in  the  Alsike  meadow,  as  it  helps  the  Alsike 
to  stand  up.  Timothy  and  Alsike  also  cure  well  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  mixed  hay  of  excellent  quality.  For 
uplands  where  Red  clover  does  well  and  straight 
clover  hay  is  wanted  it  is  best  by  all  means  to  use 
the  Red  clover  straight.  Red  will  outyield  the  Alsike 
where  both  grow  well.  Alsike,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  is  seldom  sown  alone  excepting  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  When  the  seed  will  yield  from  five  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre,  and  sell  for  $10  a  bushel  the 
straight  crop  is  a  paying  proposition,  when  sown 
‘done.  john  m.  eward. 


<OR  AND  EMPRESS  DAFFODILS  IN  GRASS. 
SEE  RURALISMS,  PAGE  768. 

“SAFE  DELIVERY  OF  PLANTS.” 

Every  year  there  is  more  or  less  complaint  about  the 
condition  in  which  live  plants  are  received  when  shipped 
by  express.  It  is  fair  that  all  sides  should  be  given  a 
hearing-— so  we  print  the  following. 

I  wish  to  endeavor  to  make  clear  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  the  purchaser  of  plants  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compelling  the  grower  to  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  plants  should  be  generally  adopted.  I  raised 
this  year  nearly  four  million  vegetable  plants,  and 
could  have  sold  six  million  if  I  had  had  them.  I 
expect  to  raise  six  or  seven  million  next  year.  I  raise 
and  ship  vegetable  plants  exclusively.  I  have  three 
sons,  two  of  them  large  enough  to  work  in  the 
plants,  and  I  expect  to  endeavor  to  get  up  to  raising 
and  shipping  10  to  15  millions  annually.  After  seven 
years’  experience  in  the  shipping  of  plants  we  sec  the 
matter  about  as  follows:  Orders  for  plants  divide 
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themselves  into  three  groups  about  as  follows:  Or¬ 
ders  for  plants  about  400  or  500  miles  distant  or  less; 
orders  from  about  500  to  1000  miles  distant;  orders 
from  1000  miles  distant  or  more.  All  growers  have 
to  guarantee  the  express  charges  on  plants  to  the 
company,  and  if  the  plants  are  refused  we  have  to 
pay  the  charges.  Orders  from  400  or  500  miles  or 
nearer  wc  generally  fill  without  question.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  shipments  that  spoil  and  arc  refused  is 
not  large  enough  in  this  zone  to  take  into  account. 

Orders  from  1,000  miles  or  more  wc  almost  always 
return  at  once,  unless  the  parties  ordering  them  send 
money  to  prepay  the  express  charges.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  shipments  that  arrive  in  bad  order  beyond 
1000  miles  is  so  large  that  there  is  not  sufficient  profit 
in  the  commercial  plant  business  to  guarantee  the  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Some  customers  who  cannot  get 
plants  nearer  and  cannot  raise  them  themselves  take 
the  chance  on  the  shipment,  and  order  from  this  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  express  connections  arc  good  and  the 
weather  is  cool  the  plants  will  arrive  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  if  there  is  delay  or  the  weather  turns  warm 
and  humid  the  plants  will  heat.  I  have  customers  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  who  order  year  after  year.  If 
the  first  shipment  spoils  they  sometimes  order  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  It  is  the  middle  section  that  I  wish  to 
speak  of.  There  arc  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  perhaps  a  dozen  or  20  men  or  more  who  grow 
and  ship  vegetable  plants.  They  sell  at  a  pretty  uni¬ 
form  price  for  the  same  grade  of  plants.  Most  pur¬ 
chasers  can  buy  plants  quite  near  at  home,  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  having  the  plants  spoil  by  shipment, 
hut  many  purchasers  finding  that  they  can  get  better 
plants  order  them  from  a  distance.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  almost  all  purchasers  understand  that  they 
are  taking  the  risk  of  loss  in  shipping  plants  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  If  growers  were  to  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  loss  in  transit  we  could  not  fill  orders 
beyond  the  safe  zone  without  first  writing,  after  the 
order  was  received,  and  getting  a  release  from  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  would  delay  the  filling  of  all  such 
orders  perhaps  a  week,  as  a  large  majority  of  cus¬ 
tomers  send  their  orders  so  that  they  may  be  filled  the 
fore  part  of  the  week,  in  order  not  to  have  the  plants 
lie  over  Sunday  on  the  road.  If  wc  wrote  back  for 
instructions  it  would  delay  the  filling  of  almost  all 
orders  coming  from  this  middle  zone  until  the  fore 
part  of  the  next  week,  and  would  work  hardship  to 
the  purchaser  of  plants.  Celery  has  about  100  to  120 
days  to  grow.  The  loss  of  seven  days  in  setting  the 
plants  would  mean  a  loss  of  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the 

crop.  A  delay  of  a  week  in  setting  20,000  plants 

would  mean  probably  a  loss  of  $100  or  more,  which 

would  be  several  times  the  cost  of  the  plants.  To 

establish  the  principle  that  the  plant  grower  should 
be  responsible  for  loss  in  transit  would,  I  believe 
cause  a  general  loss  to  those  who 
order  from  outside  of  the  safe 
zone  of  shipment. 

A  PLANT  GROWER. 

A  CROP  OF  GRAIN. 

I  paid  $5  for  thrashing  my  grain 
to-day,  besides  $2  to  men  for  help 
and  60  cents  for  coal.  It  set  me 
to  thinking  how  much  that  feed 
cost  me.  It  was  worth  $6.25  to 
plow  the  five  acres  of  ground,  and 
I  used  on  the  land  $7  worth  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  Ten  bushels 
of  choice  seed  oats  cost  me  $10  and 
$1  for  freight,  and  one  and  one- 
half  bushel  of  peas  l  mixed  with 
them  cost  $1.50.  The  binding  cost 
$4.50  and  the  twine  $1.  Three 
days’  work  fitting  the  ground  and 
drawing  in  the  grain  count  up 
$9.  I  hen  I  used  a  neighbor’s  drill 
to  put  in  the  seed,  and  to  pay 
him  for  the  use  of  it,  I  worked  a  day  with  my  team, 
making  $3  more  on  the  expense  side,  and  a  total  of 
$50.85.  I  have,  as  the  result  of  my  labor,  lt5  bushels 
of  grain,  with  a  better  feeding  value  than  oats  alone; 
and  the  straw  is  worth  $8.  I  his  feed  would  bring 

60  cents  a  bushel  on  the  market.  These  oats  were  a 
good  sort  that  l  have  had  success  with  before,  and 
were  bought  from  a  reliable  seedsman.  The  crop  was 
above  the  average  in  the  neighborhood.  As  the  farm 
is  my  own,  one  or  more  such  indifferent  crops  do  not 
seriously  affect  me.  A  good  living  is  always  assured. 
But  renters  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  If  every  crop 
that  was  well  put  in  and  well  cared  for  would  prove 
profitable,  then  the  farm  would  he  more  like  the 
fairyland  pictured  by  some  magazines.  p. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  our  experience  we  would  save 
about  $13  of  that  expense  and  cut  the  oats  and  peas 
for  hay.  We  can  get  more  food  from  such  hay  fed  to 
farm  stock— except  poultry— than  when  the  crop  is 
left  to  mature  and  the  grain  thrashed  out. 


MG.  361. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tho  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  I  he  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  1'. 

SANFORD  \V.  SMITH.  ..  .Chatham.  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEN.T.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M>.  BOYCE.. East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  WEMPLE _ Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Those  in  a  -position  to  know,  through  ex¬ 
perience  with  past  exhibits,  said  the  fruit 
exhibit  as  a  whole  surpassed  all  previous 
State  Fair  fruit  shows.  There  was  not 
room  for  the  fruit  on  the  regular  tables,  so 
overflow  benches  were  placed  below  these 
tables  and  even  more  space  could  have  been 
utilized,  as  the  tables  were  so  crowded  that 
exhibits  could  not  be  arranged  attractively. 
Both  the  management  and  exhibitors  hope 
the  horticultural  department  will  have  the 
next  new  building  erected,  as  better  exhibits 
are  next  to  impossible  with  the  present 
room  and  arrangement.  The  prize  for  larg¬ 
est  and  best  collection  of  fruit  exhibited  by 
any  society  in  the  State  was  competed  for 
as  usual  by  the  Western  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  The 
prizes  in  this  class  are  $350  for  first  and 
$250  for  second.  These  exhibits  occupied 
the  central  tables.  The  judge  just  called  for 
a  plate  each  of  several  varieties  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  shown,  calling  for  the  com¬ 
moner  commercial  varieties  mostly,  and 
judged  these  by  comparison,  giving  credit 
for  each  plate  to  the  society  having  the 
best.  He  then  spent  considerable  time  in 
looking  over  the  entire  exhibit  of  each  so¬ 
ciety,  and  in  scoring  the  soft  fruit,  peaches, 
plums  and  grapes.  He  next  called  for 
plates  of  50  varieties  of  apples  and  25  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears  from  each  society.  He  scored 
all  of  these  plates,  using  the  score  card 
adopted  by  Cornell  University.  This  score 
card  is  as  follows :  Form,  15 ;  size,  10 ; 
color,  20  ;  uniformity,  20 ;  quality,  15  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  blemishes,  20 ;  total,  100,  is  per¬ 
fection.  The  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  led  in  number  of  varieties  and 
arrangement  of  exhibit,  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  total  number 
of  plates  shown,  quality  of  fruit  scored  and 
nomenclature.  After  two  days  and  two 
nights  of  hard,  faithful  work  on  the  part 
of  the  judge  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  small  margin  of  1.7  per  cent. 
Between  4,900  and  5,000  plates  of  fruit 
were  shown  by  these  two  societies.  Apples 
led  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  pears  came 
in  for  second  place.  Grapes  were  not  of  as 
good  quality  and  fewer  in  number  than  a 
year  ago,  and  plums  and  peaches  were  both 
light.  Several  county  societies  competed  for 
the  prizes  offered  in  this  class.  The  Ontario 
County  Society  won  first  with  an  exhibit 
shown  almost  entirely  in  commercial  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  Orleans  County  second  on  a 
very  fine  collection,  most  of  which,  however, 
was  shown  on  plates.  The  commercial  pack¬ 
age  is  gaining  favor  in  exhibits  of  this  kind, 
and  the  commercial  and  show  standpoints 
seem  to  bear  closer  relations  than  formerly. 
Uniformity,  freedom  from  blemish  and  color 
are  much  more  important  than  size,  and  any 
one  can  readily  see  from  the  score  card 
mentioned  above  that  size  is  given  the  least 
consideration  and  quality  takes  second  place 
to  several  other  qualifications. 

The  individual  exhibits  were  unusually 
fine  and  competition  was  keen.  In  collec¬ 
tions  of  from  10  to  40  varieties  the  larger, 
higher  colored  varieties  make  the  best  show¬ 
ing  if  uniform,  but  a  few  plates  of  large 
among  a  lot  of  smaller  varieties  breaks  the 
harmony  of  the  exhibit.  The  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  made  the  largest  exhibit  it  has 
ever  shown,  filling  three  long  three-deck  ta¬ 
bles  with  fruit  from  the  Station  grounds. 
Their  plums  and  grapes  were  exceptionally 
complete  and  fine.  The  exhibit  gives  a  fine 
opportunity  to  study  varieties,  as  they  are 
all  correctly  labeled  and  their  list  most  com¬ 
plete.  To  aid  in  this  they  have  some  of  the 
best  works  on  varieties  that  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  applying  to  members  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  staff  who  are  always  in  attendance. 
Colored  plates  of  grapes  were  shown  from 
the  new  book  on  grapes  which  is  now  in 
the  printer’s  hands,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
series  as  “The  Apples  of  New  York.”  A 


volume  on  plums  is  now  in  preparation  and 
will  follow  the  grape  book.  Photographs  are 
being  made  this  season  from  which  the 
plates  for  the  plum  book  will  be  reproduced. 
One  of  the  Station’s  new  seedling  grapes  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  and  if  it  proves 
itself  outside  of  the  Station  grounds  it  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  grape  list.  It 
is  a  white  grape  ripening  a  week  or  ten 
days  ahead  of  Moore’s  Early,  and  is  much 
better  in  quality  than  any  extra  early  vari¬ 
ety  the  writer  has  ever  tested.  It  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  cross  between  Winchell  and  Moore's 
Diamond,  and  in  quality  resembles  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

The  department  of  entomology  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  members  with  cases  contain¬ 
ing  various  insects  in  their  different  stages  of 
development  and  the  plants  on  which  they 
had  worked.  The  most  destructive  insects 
were  represented,  and  the  attendants  were 
kept  busy  answering  questions  and  instruct¬ 
ing  in  proper  methods  of  control.  The  plant 
diseases  were  represented  in  like  manner, 
and  the  attendants  could  hardly  get  breath 
during  the  busy  hours  for  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  grape  rot,  bean  antbracnose  and 
various  similar  ills  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Considerable  space  was  devoted  to 
Alfalfa,  its  enemies  and  diseases.  One  young 
man  was  heard  to  say  in  passing  as  he  read 
one  of  the  signs,  “Effects  of  Lime  and  Bac¬ 
teria  on  Alfalfa,”  “I’ve  heard  of  them  be¬ 
fore  ;  we  have  those  diseases  in  our  county.” 

But  all  were  not  as  sure  as  this  young 
man,  and  many  interested  in  Alfalfa  stopped 
and  studied  the  exhibits,  asked  questions, 
and  profited  thereby.  Many  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  iu  establishing  this  economic 
plant  on  their  farms  will  go  home  and  try 
again  and  some  at  least  will  succeed.  One 
feature  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  the 
effects  of  lime  and  bacteria,  and  bunches  of 
Alfalfa  cut  from  a  certain  area  under  the 
different  treatments  and  many  experiments 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  way.  Four  bunches  were 
shown  from  each  experiment ;  first  from  a 
check  area,  second  from  a  limed  area,  third 
from  an  area  that  had  been  inoculated  with 
bacteria  and  fourth  from  an  area  that  had 
received  both  lime  and  bacteria.  In  some 
experiments  neither  lime  nor  bacteria  seemed 
to  be  necessary ;  in  others  lime  seemed  to 
be  more  beneficial  than  bacteria,  while  in  a 
few  bacteria  showed  good  results  without 
the  lime.  From  an  experiment  in  Allegheny 
County  the  check  plot  and  the  bacteria  plot 
were  both  complete  failures,  but  the  lime 
plot  and  the  lime-bacteria  plot  both  made 
a  fine  showing.  The  successes  without  the 
lime  were  mostly  on  soil  of  limestone  for¬ 
mation.  The  most  pronounced  feature  of 
this  exhibit  was  that  failure  is  due  mostly 
to  acidity  of  soil.  Dodder  and  diseases  of 
Alfalfa  were  displayed  to  advantage,  and 
leguminous  roots  with  nodules  were  shown 
in  alcohol  in  glass  tubes.  The  different 
forms  on  different  plants  were  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  The  good  done  by  these  ex¬ 
hibits  is  immeasurable.  G.  r.  s. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Rubber. — The  raw  material  continues 
high,  about  $1  per  pound.  This  is  said  to 
be  largely  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
native  labor  in  the  Brazilian  rubber  dis¬ 
tricts.  Rubber  grows  in  Africa  and  Ceylon, 
but  the  Amazon  product  is  considered  best. 
The  demand  for  manufactured  rubber  of  all 
kinds  is  very  large,  partly  on  account  of  the 
increased  amount  of  electrical  work  and  the 
use  of  rubber  tires  on  vehicles. 

Denatured  Alcohol  trade  has  been 
rather  slow  owing  to  the  high  price  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  lack 
of  appliances  for  using  it  for  light  and  fuel. 
The  output  at  present  from  the  half  dozen 
manufactories  in  this  country  is  about 
1,000  barrels  per  month,  and  the  wholesale 
selling  price  runs  a  little  under  50  cents. 
At  retail  it  runs  from  60  cents  to  $1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  the  retailer.  This 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  better  grades  of 
wood  alcohol. 

Crop  Comparisons. — At  present  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  following  crops  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  10  years 
past  is : 

Oats  1.1  per  cent  less ;  corn,  two  less ; 
barley,  two  less ;  flax  seed,  five  less ;  Spring 
wheat,  three-tenths  per  cent  less ;  white 
potatoes,  seven  less ;  sweet  potatoes,  three 
advance ;  rice,  five  advance ;  buckwheat,  one 
advance  ;  tobacco,  one  advance  ;  cotton,  three 
advance.  As  compared  with  last  year,  corn 
is  one  per  cent  less ;  oats,  four  less ;  barley, 
three  less ;  cabbage,  five  less ;  onions,  three 
less;  cranberries,  10  less;  sugar  beets,  six 
less ;  hops,  nine  less ;  buckwheat,  10  ad¬ 
vance  ;  oranges,  four  advance ;  and  cotton 
four  advance.  The  corn  crop  is  still  an  un¬ 
certainty,  as  at  least  three  weeks  will  be 
required  to  mature  the  corn  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  belt. 


basket.  Selected  stock  sells  from  $1.50  up. 
Grapes  have  been  selling  low.  The  first  of 
the  Western  N.  Y.  crop  has  arrived,  Dela¬ 
wares  wholesaling  at  10  cents  per  four- 
pound  basket.  Some  up-River  stock  has 
sold  below  seven  cents  for  baskets  of  the 
same  size.  Pears  of  all  the  standard  rari¬ 
ties  are  on  hand,  choice  Bartletts  selling 
at  the  highest  price.  Seckel  usually  brings 
as  much,  but  this  year  Bartletts  are  so 
undersized  that  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
ranking  as  first  quality  is  small.  Kieffers 
bring  $1  to  $2  per  barrel,  wholesale,  and 
considering  the  heavy  crop  of  Kieffers,  they 
would  seem  to  be  most  profitable  this*  year. 
The  local  market  for  Fall  apples  is  in  fair 
condition,  the  showy  varieties,  like  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Twenty  Ounce,  have  sold  from  $3.50 
down  to  $2  per  barrel.  The  news  regarding 
Winter  apples  is  still  conflicting.  Some 
Western  N.  Y.  orchards  are  reported  sold 
for  $1  per  barrel,  with  $1.50  for  fancy. 
In  other  section  growers  are  holding  out 
for  $1.75  and  $2.  w.  w.  h. 


Success  With  Limas  in  a  Garden. 

The  past  Spring  I  sowed  the  seed  of 
Challenger  Limas  in  a  cold  frame.  While 
they  were  growing  I  made  25  hills,  placing 
a  forkful  of  manure  and  scant  handful  of 
ground  bone  in  each ;  then  set  the  poles. 
When  the  ground  was  warm  I  transplanted 
the  beans,  setting  three  plants  to  each  pole. 
They  were  then  six  inches  high.  I  lost  only 
one  plant.  In  cutting  some  long  grass  I 
mulched  four  hills,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
astonished  to  see  how  the  mulched  hills 
outstripped  the  others ;  then  I  mu  ?hed  all, 
and  never  had  a  finer  crop  in  quality  and 
quantity,  besides  gaining  considerable  time 
in  maturity,  as  they  were  much  earlier  than 
my  neighbors.  a.  h.  s. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

Canada  Peas  for  Green  Manure. 

Is  the  Canada  field  pea  a  leguminous 
plant?  Would  it  be  a  good  crop  to  plow 
under  for  green  manuring?  b.  s. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Yes,  the  Canada  pea,  like  all  pod-bearing 
plants,  has  the  power  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  soil.  We  do  not  consider  it  as 
good  a  crop  for  the  purpose  as  the  cow  pea. 
The  Canada  pea  needs  cool  weather  for  its 
growth.  It  should  be  seeded  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  Like  garden  peas,  it  will 
not  make  a  good  growth  in  hot  weather. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  the  Canada  pea 
is  like  the  cow  pea.  Never  sow  the  epw 
pea  early  in  the  season  and  never  sow 
the  Canada  pea  in  Summer.  We  think  the 
Canada  pea  is  better  for  hay  or  forage 
seeded  with  oats. 


YOU  are  in  wnnt  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date,  S.  &  H. 
CO.,  who  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  defiling  direct  with 
planters  over  half  a  century? 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Mail-Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  mail,  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  orders  and  large  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  FREE  to  buvers  cf 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees: 
No.  3  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
in  general.  Try  ns.  54  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  6  PLANTS  DIRECT  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  Fall  Planting  we  offer  Bart- 
let  Pear,  Plum,  Apple  and  Cherry 
Trees,  Loudon  Raspberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Send  us  a  list  of  what  you  in¬ 
tend  buying  and  we  will  save  you 
money  by  quoting  our  wholesale 
price  freight  paid.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  Send  10c  for  1  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  tree,  postpaid. 
MALONEY  BROS,,  6  WELLS,  Box  25,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

f  |f  f  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

►  frBr  f  P*  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
■  ■  yh.  ■■■  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

ThiB  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  IiOGEltS,  Box  11,  Meclianicsburg,  Ohio 


THK  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’y  Co.,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE — Six  carloads  of  bright  groan  aldke  and  timothy 
hay  $11,  f.  o.  b.  my  Btation.  J.  S.  MOUSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS^isSx’; 


Cnn  QAI  C— Valuable  Fruit  and  Grass  Farm, 
run  OHLL  171  acres,  6  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  High  land,  fine  view,  94  mile  to  large  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  on  main  line  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Schools,  stores,  churches,  depot,  etc. 
1.800  young  trees,  best  varieties  Pear,  Apple,  Peach 
and  Plum.  100,000  feet  lumber,  600  cords  wood. 
Buildings  poor.  Price  $5,250  $3,000  cash,  balance 
at  6  per  cent. 

BYRON  CLARK,  452  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANK  DEPOSITS  GUARANTEED 

by  STATE  of  OKLAHOMA.  Your  money 
absolutely  safe.  We  pay  4$»  on  deposits. 
Draw  your  money  any  time.  Largest  State 
Bank  in  Oklahoma.  Capital  $200,000.  Write 
for  booklet  “N.” 

We  sell  6#  School,  County  and  City  Bonds. 
OKLAHOMA  TRUST  CO„  Muskogee,  Okla. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


l 


SIO  Value  in  Trees  for  $3.50 


TT7’HERE  can  you  find  such  bargains  in  fruit 
~  *  trees  as  are  offered  below  ?  Many  other  sim¬ 
ilar  club  offers  are  made  in  our  new  illustrated 
catalog.  JSTo,  sir.  We  do  not  send  this  catalog  un¬ 
less  you  ask  for  it  by  postal  card. 


2  Bartlett  Pear  2  Montmorency  Cherry  (Medium)  2  Burbank  Plum  (Medium) 

2  Kieffer  Pear  1  English  Morello  Cherry  (Late)  2  York  State  Prune  (Medium) 

2  Early  Richmond  Cherry  (Early)  2  Abundance  Plum  (Early)  2  Thanksgiving  Prune  (Late) 


EYTR  A — To  those  who  order  before  October  20th  :  1  New  Diploma  Currant  and  1  Two- 
E.A  I  fill  Year  Live  Forever  Rose.  Trees  all  5  to  6  feet,  2  years  old. 


$10  Value  A.11  For  $3.50 


No.  2— GREEN’S  PLUM  ORCHARD  All  For  $3 

20  TREES  FOR  $S.OO.  BEST  2-YEAll  TREES  4  TO  5  FT. 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Niagara,  Lombard, 
Shropshire  Damson,  Thanksgiving  Prune,  etc. 

20  IN  ALL  FOR  $3.00 

rnrr — On  all  orders  received  before  October  20th:  1  New 
rtlLL  Diploma  Cnrrant  and  1  Two-Year  Lire  Forever  Rose. 

No.  3— BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 

20,000— Not  enough  trees  last  spring  by  20,000 
This  Fall  Plenty  for  All. 

OUR  OFFER 

10  Bartlett  Worth  $5.00  with  10  Kieffer  Worth  $3.00 

ALL  FOR  $5.00 

To  introduce  our  stock  for  this  fall’s  shipment. 

All  High  Grade  Trees.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  plants,  trees,  etc.,  in  October. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  big  Ft'uit  Catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  ana 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  It,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Fruits. — Most  of  the  peaches  on  hand  at 
this  writing  are  basket  stock,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  small  and  unattractive  fruit, 
which  retails  at  50  to  75  cents  per  14-quart 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  PROFITABLE  FRUIT  FARM-80  ACRES— FOR  SALE 

or  TRADE  at  a  great  bargain.  Located  20  miles  from  Indianapolis,  lnd.  25  acres  strawberries,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruits.  Everything  in  good  condition-a  beautiful  sight.  For  particulars,  address 

O-.  Gr.  FRY,  IndiaTLapolis,  luci. 


1908. 
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EXPERIENCE  IN  “HOGGING”  CORN. 

My  experience  “hogging  off”  corn 
has  been  very  successful  financially  and 
otherwise.  I  have  my  pigs  come  early 
in  March,  from  old  sows.  I  feed  shorts, 
corn,  low  grade  flour,  whey  and  skim- 
milk,  as  much  as  I  can  get.  The  first 
pasture  for  the  sows  and  little  pigs 
is  Timothy  during  April.  About  May 
1  the  Mammoth  clover  is  ready,  and 
this  will  furnish  them  good  green  pas¬ 
ture  all  Summer.  I  put  in  Canada  field 
peas,  five  to  seven  acres  for  50  to  65 
pigs.  Peas  are  rich  in  protein ;  it  gives 
them  a  change  of  feed,  and  they  do 
the  work  of  gathering  the  crop  during 
the  farmer’s  busy  season,  harvest  and 
stacking.  Sow  two  bushels  peas,  y2  peck 
oats  to  the  acre.  When  the  peas  are 
gone,  generally  the  corn  is  ready  to 
turn  the  hogs  into.  Plant  an  early 
variety  of  dent  corn.  Having  the  pigs 
come  in  March  they  will  weigh  about 
120  pounds  when  the  corn  is  ready  for 
them.  Feed  the  pigs  generously  five  or 
six  days  before  turning  into  the  corn; 
get  them  used  to  the  change  in  feed. 
This  year  I  have  57  pigs  I  turned  into 
12  acres  of  dent  corn  September  1. 
This  is  the  seventh  year  I  have  fed 
hogs  this  way,  and  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  a  carload  or  little 
less  in  any  other  way.  You  cannot 
feed  pigs  in  a  closed  yard,  and  have 
them  do  as  well  as  they  do  working 
for  their  own  feed.  They  get  the 
necessary  exercise,  which  keeps  them 
growing;  they  do  not  fatten  up  as  pigs 
will  fed  in  a  yard.  They  are  strong 
and  active  on  their  feet.  I  never  had  a 
pig  go  down  as  some  do  when  they 
market  them.  I  always  keep  fresh 
water,  salt  and  ashes  before  them.  I 
never  have  had  a  pig  lousy  or  sick 
with  cholera.  I  have  no  particular 
choice  of  breed;  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  any  one  of  the  breeds  of  lard 
hogs.  It  is  the  feed,  not  so  much  the 
breed,  if  you  have  a  good  type  of  feed¬ 
ers.  I  have  no  scales.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  corn  brings  me  per  acre, 
but  I  know  it  is  a  profitable  way  of 
feeding,  and  people  who  tried  it  say 
that  they  never  saw  pigs  grow  so  fast, 
and  do  so  well.  Our  pigs  averaged  194 
pounds  apiece,  last  year,  to  the  whole 
drove,  at  a  few  days  less  than  seven 
months.  I  have  18  acres  fenced  for 
hogs,  12  acres  in  one  piece,  six  in  the 
other.  By  rotating  the  crops,  clover, 
corn  and  then  peas,  I  save  changing  the 
fences,  and  never  have  to  move  the  line 
fences.  Every  other  year  or  so  I  put 
up  a  temporary  cross  fence,  only  two 
hours’  work.  A.  b.  knapp. 

Minnesota. 

MOVING  THOSE  LARGE  APPLE  TREES. 

I  think  the  best  time  to  move  large  trees 
is  late  in  the  Fall,  after  freezing  weather 
sets  in.  Several  years  ago  I  moved  two 
trees  that  had  been  set  out  seven  or  eight 
years.  I  carefully  dug  a  trench  around  the 
trees  about  iy2  foot  from  the  trunk,  saw¬ 
ing  off  the  large  roots  with  a  saw.  As 
severe  freezing  weather  did  not  come  on  as 
soon  as  I  expected  some  straw  was  put 
around  the  trees  to  keep  the  roots  from 
drying  out.  Some  straw  was  also  put  on 
the  ground  where  I  wished  to  set  the  trees, 
so  there  would  be  no  frost  in  the  ground 
to  interfere.  Then  when  there  came  sharp 
freezing  weather  I  removed  the  straw  from 
around  the  trees  and  when  the  ball  of  earth 
was  frozen  solid  I  pried  them  loose,  trimmed 
the  ends  of  the  roots  smooth,  removed  some 
of  the  top  and  set  them  in  their  new  loca¬ 
tion.  But  I  would  not  want  to  move  many 
trees  that  size,  for  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
work.  If  these  trees  are  set  each  side  of  a 
private  road  my  way  would  he  to  cut  down 
one  row  and  then  move  the  road  a  little 
farther  away  from  the  other  row.  I  like 
apples,  and  value  them  as  highly  as  anyone, 
hut  do  not  think  much  of  apple  growing  as 
a  business,  especially  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  In  New  York  and  other  localities 
that  are  adapted  to  apple  growing  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  doubt  all  right.  I  have  over  400 
trees  that  have  been  set  out  from  12  to  16 
years,  and  I  have  only  got  one  fair  crop  of 
apples,  which  was  two  years  ago.  I  got 
from  10  to  25  cents  a  bushel  for  what  I 
sold.  Last  year  I  got  about  five  bushels  of 
apples  from  the  orchard,  and  this  year  there 
are  fewer  still.  Ev&a  ***  Davis  and 


Gano  will  not  bear.  At  the  time  I  set  out 
these  trees  a  'leading  nursery  recommended 
very  highly  the  Shackelford  and  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  and  I  set  a  good  many  of  these 
kinds.  The  former  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
Ben  Davis,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
much  better,  while  of  the  latter  it  is  said 
by  many  to  he  a  shy  bearer  when  other 
varieties  are  full.  I  like  the  apple,  and  it 
makes  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  what  is  it 
good  for  if  it  will  not  bear?  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  an  orchard  that  had  finer  look¬ 
ing  trees  than  mine.  I  do  not  have  the 
nerve  to  do  it,  but  am  satisfied  that  the 
wisest  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  cut  at 
least  half  the  orchard  down  and  put  the 
ground  to  more  profitable  use.  You  now 
understand  why  I  would  not  spend  very 
much  time  in  moving  those  trees.  Missouri 
is  a  pretty  good  place  to  grow  apples,  but 
I  hear  of  discouraged  orchardists  there. 

Central  Illinois.  O.  J.  b. 


COW  PEAS  AND  VETCH. 

Manurial  Crops  in  Illinois. — We  have 
for  many  years  put  in  cow  peas  after  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  had  excellent  success, 
in  fact  have  had  as  good  crops  of  cow  peas 
after  wheat  as  when  planted  alone  at  an 
earlier  season,  making  only  one  crop  in  place 
of  wheat,  and  then  cow  peas.  This  year, 
after  we  Stopped  cutting  asparagus,  we  cul¬ 
tivated  the  bed  and  sowed  cow  peas,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
will  not  show  up  well  this  year  on  account 
of  dry  weather ;  we  have  had  no  rain  worth 
mention  since  they  were  planted.  Crimson 
clover  is  not  a  success  in  this  section.  We 
keep  our  young  orchards  sown  to  cow  peas, 
and  like  it  very  much.  w.  J. 

Godfrey,  Ill. 

Is  Vetch  a  Weed? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  680,  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reply  of  W.  F.  Massey  to  a 
question  asked  by  .T.  J.  J.,  Willards,  Md., 
concerning  vetch.  I  believe  the  “tares"  of 
the  Bible  wore  entirely  different  from  our 
vetch  or  tares.  A  clergyman  who  visited 
the  Bible  lands  brought  home  some  of  the 
tares  of  that  place.  They  resemble  wheat, 
but  do  not  look  at  all  like  vetch.  [Doubt¬ 
less  Lolium  temulentum,  or  darnel. — Eds.] 
As  to  the  latter  becoming  a  weed  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  under  some  conditions. 
A  neighbor  tells  me  that  he  cannot  get  it 
out  of  his  grass  land,  as  plowing  only  re¬ 
news  it.  As  to  the  soil  suited  to  vetch  it 
will  do  well  even  on  dry  gravel  in  a  shady 
orchard.  IIow  it  might  be  in  Maryland  I 
do  not  know,  but  here  in  Massachusetts 
Spring  vetch  makes  a  much  quicker  growth 
than  Winter  vetch,  and  in  this  climate  dies 
down  every  Fall,  so  that  it  must  be  renewed 
yearly  from  seed,  but  seed  of  the  former 
variety  is  not  expensive.  Neither  variety 
requires  any  inoculation  in  order  to  make  a 
vigorous  growth  even  on  the  poorest  soil. 
The  roots  will  usually  be  found  to  be  full 
of  nodules  the  first  season  it  is  grown,  even 
though  there  was  never  any  vetch  on  the 
land  before.  Vetch  will  thrive  in  very  dry 
or  shady  places  where  clover  is  entirely 
worthless.  Early  Spring  is  the  time  to  sow 
Spring  vetch,  and  early  Fall,  Winter  vetch. 
It  should  be  cut  before  the  stalks  get  too 
woody  and  full  of  pods  containing  hard 
seeds.  Of  course  the  stuff  is  hard  to  cure 
for  hay,  but  time  will  make  hay  of  it  if  the 
weather  is  fair.  In  orchards  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  other  plant  to  support 
the  vetch,  as  it  will  flop  over  when  fully 
grown  and  make  a  splendid  mulch  for  the 
trees.  a.  t.  tenney. 


CROWS  AND  CORN. 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  crows  and  I  can  heartily 
sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your 
corn.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
raise  any  corn  away  from  the  home  farm 
if  we  did  not  tar  it ;  that  is,  put  about 
one  gill  of  coal  tar  on  a  bushel  of  seed 
corn,  and  stir  it  thoroughly  until  every  seed 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  tar ;  this 
makes  the  corn  black  and  highly  flavored 
with  tar.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  used  in  a 
planter  you  will  have  to  mix  it  with  a 
little  cheap  flour  or  whiting  to  dry  it. 
Lime,  air-slaked,  will  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Crows  do  not  eat  corn  in  this  locality 
that  has  been  scattered  on  the  ground  but 
always  wait  until  the  first  blades  appear 
and  then  pull  the  stalk  to  get  at  the 
tender  kernel  on  the  end.  With  the  tarred 
corn  they  will  pull  perhaps  a  dozen  hills, 
but  soon  find  it  is  all  alike  and  will  then 
leave  off.  I  have  an  acre  of  corn  (field) 
near  the  woods  where  more  than  25  crows 
can  be  seen  at  any  time,  yet  not  more  than 
five  hills  were  disturbed,  for  every  kernel 
of  corn  had  its  dose  of  tar.  Tar  does 
not  hurt  the  seed ;  in  fact  I  think  it  bene¬ 
fits  it,  as  wireworms  will  not  touch  seed 
treated  in  this  way.  Another  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  cornfield  entirely  from  crows 
(and  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  could 
also  protect  your  peaches  in  the  same  way) 
is  to  shoot  a  crow  and  hang  him  up  on  a 
pole  near  the  center  of  the  field  and  higher 
than  any  other  object  in  the  field.  I  have 
used  a  black  hen  jvith  good  success,  but  a 


crow  is  sure.  I  have  kept  crows  away 
from  ripe  corn  in  the  same  way.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  try  it  for  your  peaches, 
but  of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  of  first 
“catching  your  crow.”  You  ought  to  de¬ 
velop  a  race  of  good  marksmen  at  Hope 
Farm  and  let  them  practice  on  the  crows. 

Massachusetts.  w.  w. 

I  was  sorry  to  read  in  Hope  Farm  Notes 
of  the  crows  tearing  up  your  Canada  flint 
corn.  I  can  imagine  how  you  felt  when 
you  saw  all  your  labor  and  planning  turn 
out  resultless  through  no  fault  of  your 
own.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  loss 
as  I  saved  most  of  our  corn  from  the 
crows  by  scattering  corn  over  the  drills  as 
suggested  in  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
hadn’t  much  faith,  and  the  folks  laughed 
at  me,  for  the  corn  cost  me  .$1  per  bushel, 
hut  the  trick  did  the  business,  for  not 
another  grain  was  dug  up  after  sowing  the 
corn,  but  another  gentleman  came  along,  in 
fact  about  a  dozen  ai together,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred,  in  shape  of  our  friends  the  moles.  I 
walked  over  the  cornfields  one  night  and 
saw  the  corn  sprouting  nicely,  and  I  felt 
glad,  for  I  had  put  a  heap  of  work  into 
that  seeding.  The  next  night  I  went  again. 
Down  went  my  hopes  and  visions  of  16-foot 
corn.  The  fields  were  chessboards ;  the 
moles  had  come  for  a  visit,  and  Jupiter 
Huvius  followed  on  their  heels  and  gave 
them  a  bath,  washing  out  their  runs.  1 
reseeded  50  per  cent  of  the  corn,  and  when 
up,  back  came  the  moles  again,  also  old 
Huvius,  despite  all  that  I  began  to  have 
faith  again,  when  Huvius  though  he  would 
take  a  stroll  in  an  adjoining  county  for 
a  month  or  so.  He  came  back  for  the 
Fourth,  but  while  he  got  a  welcome  he 
strayed  off  the  next  night,  and  hasn't  come 
back  since,  sending  a  postcard  once  a  week 
to  let  us  know  he  was  having  a  high  old 
time  during  his  absence.  r.  s. 

Marysville,  Tenn. 


Chemicals  for  Weeds. — A  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  of  one  pint  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  will  kill  any  weed  or 
shrub  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
a  stronger  solution  will  be  necessary  later 
in  the  season.  Great  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  adding  the  acid  to  the  water,  as 
it  will  boil  and  bubble  for  some  time,  and 
if  it  strikes  clothing  or  flesh  a  hole  will 
be  the  result.  One  thorough  spraying  will 
do  the  job,  and  you  will  notice  it  in  a  very 
few  hours.  j.  p.  m. 

Canaan,  N.  Y. 


Anybody  can  Kodak. 


Folding  Pocket 


Kodak,  Special. 

There  has  never  before  been  so  much 
quality  put  into  so  small  a  camera — in  lens 
and  shutter  and  mechanical  precision  it  is 
right.  Makes  the  popular  2)4  x  4%  pic¬ 
tures,  the  camera  itself  measuring  but  2  x 
3%  x  8  inches.  Fitted  with  Rapid  Recti¬ 
linear  lenses  having  a  speed  of  f. 8.  and  the 
reliable  F.  P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter.  It 
fills  every  requirement  of  those  who 
demand  a  perfect  combination  of  con¬ 
venience  and  efficiency.  Price  $15.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street, 

Catalog  free  at 

dealers  or  by  mail.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  BSVp'SKS 

Has  features 
no  other 
press  has. 
Let  us  tell 
you what  they 
are.  Write  us 
for  special 
terms  an  d 
prices. 

FAMOUS  H FG,  C0„  55  Chicago  Ato..  EAST  CHICAGO,  INO, 


All  Farm  Buildings 

should  be  roofed  with  REX — the  all-round 
roof.  It  keeps  the  house  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer;  it  protects  poultry  from  damp  and 
extremes  of  temperatures  ;  it  guards  stock  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  wet;  it  defends  buildings  against  the  com¬ 
munication  of  fire  by  falling  sparks  and  firebrands. 

fpS  FLINTKOTE 

nbA  ROOFING 

is  made  of  long-fibre  wool  felt  treated  by 
our  special  process.  It  contains  no  tar  or 
paper  Heat  will  not  soften  it,  nor  cold 
crack  it.  It  is  laid  as  easily  as  a  carpet. 

Everything  but  the  hammer  is  in  the  roll. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

We  will  send  upon  request  samples  to  test,  and  our  val¬ 
uable  roofing  booklet.  “Look  for  the  boy”  on  every  roll. 

See  trade  mark  in  upper  comer. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  GO.,  70  India  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere. 
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THAT  HAY  FEVER  SUFFERER. 

I  saw  the  letter  from  the  man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  get  away  from  hay  fever.  There  Is 
no  better  place  in  this  country  than  the 
northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
can  get  farms  very  cheaply  there.  Of  course 
the  life  would  be  rather  hard  for  a  few 
years,  but  with  a  large  Summer  popula¬ 
tion  an  ambitious  man  could  make  a  good 
living.  w.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  hay  fever  suf¬ 
ferer  will  gel  formaldehyde,  a  disinfectant 
drug  In  liquid  form  and  smell  It,  it  will 
ward  off  any  attack  of  bay  fever.  As  the 
sneezing  attacks  you,  smell  the  liquid,  put 
on  a  handkerchief  or  rag  and  It  will  last 
all  day.  Close  your  eyes  while  smelling. 
Ito  not  wipe  face  with  the  handkerchief 
that  has  it  on.  You  need  not  stop  using 
any  other  remedy  or  change  climate. 

Michigan.  j.  a. 

Your  hay  fever  sufferer  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes  can  find  relief  in  this  Grand  Traverse 
region  of  Michigan  and  also  a  favorable 
location  for  fruit,  and  poultry  raising.  He 
might  have  come  one  month  ago  and  started 
gathering  free  the  Immense  huckleberry 
crop  and  made  a  good  living  at  It  with 
his  family.  Poultry  pays  well  here,  and 
does  even  better  with  me  than  in  western 
Pennsylvania  formerly.  j.  b. 

Rondo,  Mich. 

I  have  just  read  your  appeal  for  facts 
which  might  lead  to  the  relief  of  "W.”, 
who  suffers  from  hay  fever.  1  am  a  “Hope 
Farmer” — at  least  I  hope  to  be  u  farmer 
before  I  die.  There  are  a  number  of  local¬ 
ities  where  hay  fever  sufferers  are  practic¬ 
ally  Immune;  but  so  far  as  I  know  they 
nre  situated  In  the  White  Mountains,  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains,  northern  Minnesota 
and  other  places  where  It  would  seem  that 
making  a  living  by  farming  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  difficult:.  I  wonder  If  “W.”  has  heard 
of  the  new  medicine  for  the  influenza  dia¬ 
thesis — Plantoxine?  I  know  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  cases  who  are  getting  really 
good  results  from  it.  and  several  cases  that 
have  been  absolutely  cured. 

New  Jersey.  okorgio  b.  rest,  m.  n. 

I  have  read  the  communication  of  “Hay 
Fever  Sufferer”  and  am  interested  In  the 
subject,  having  been  aflllcted  with  catarrh 
and  subject  to  hay  fever  for  more  than  40 
years.  I  sought  the  world  over  for  re¬ 
lief  until  I  landed  on  an  abandoned  farm 
on  the  While  Mountains,  where  I  have 
passed  my  Summers  for  many  seasons  and 
where  I  find  complete  exemption  from  hay 
fever,  with  very  great  alleviation  of  my 
catarrh.  I  passed  two  years  in  Europe  in 
search  of  a  “climate,”  and  on  returning  to 
this  country  went  to  Colorado.  1  searched 
the  Catskills  and  the  l’ocono  Mountains 
with  the  same  results  in  every  Instance. 
At  Inst  I  lit  here  and  here  I  am  obliged 
to  stay  until  the  first:  heavy  frost,  when  I 
venture  down  into  the  big  city  where  I 
spend  the  balance  of  the  year  and  earn  my 
bread.  Farms  up  here  are  cheap,  and  poor 
for  the  most  part,  but  the  air  Is  great  and 
there  Is  plenty  of  it.  The  Winters  are 
cold  but  bracing,  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  is  establishing  its  first,  free 
tuberculosis  hospital  for  open-air  treatment 
only  about  30  miles  from  where  I  write. 
This  section  swarms  with  health  seekers  in 
the  Summer,  and  there  is  a  great,  demand 
for  poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables 
from  countless  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
all  Summer  long.  J.  e.  j. 

Hit  tie!  on.  N.  H. 

The  letter  from  the  hay  fever  sufferer  un¬ 
der  Hope  Farm  Notes  appealed  to  tne.  I 
was  born  and  spent  the  first  20  years 
of  my  life  in  Connecticut.  I  shall  lie  06 
years  old  In  September  and  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  have  not  been  a  hay  fever 
sufferer,  except  only  as  1  have  gone  to 
some  section  where  one  is  immune  from  it. 
With  me  it  comes  on  about  August  15  to 
IK,  and  continues  until  about  October  1  to 
10.  I  have  been  all  through  the  north 
from  Connecticut  to  Kansas,  and  at  the 
right  season  the  hay  fever  would  surely 
make  its  appearance.  IIow  it  is  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  1  do  not  know,  but 
northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minne¬ 
sota  are  tolerably  free  from  It.  Any  sec¬ 
tion  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  seems  to  be 
Immune.  The  third  day  of  last  September 
I  left  Chicago  early  in  the  evening  to  come 
to  Florida,  not  to  escape  the  hay  fever  but 
because  business  called  me.  I  spent:  some 
time  In  Florida  the  Winter  previous  pros¬ 
pecting  for  myself  and  others  with  the  view 
of  buying  land  for  gardening  purposes. 
While  here  1  was  told  that  they  bad  no  bay 
fever  here,  but  I  was  skeptical  and  did  not 
know  wliat  to  believe.  Well,  when  I  left 
Chicago  the  bay  fever  was  on  in  alt  its 
glory.  The  dust,  and  smoke  of  the  train 
aggravated  It  very  materially.  That  first 
night  out,  riding  through  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  nights  I  ever  enjoyed.  I  thought 
that  by  the  time  I  reached  m.v  destina¬ 
tion  in  Florida  I  should  he  ready  to  turn 
up  my  toes.  The  next  day  through  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  I  felt  some  relief, 


more  for  the  reason  that  It  was  daytime 
and  I  was  sitting  up  than  any  other  reason 
I  suppose.  That  night,  soon  after  pulling 
out  of  Atlanta,  I  went  to  bed  and  consoled 
myself  as  best  I  could  that  I  was  in  for 
another  night  of  suffering.  I  soon  went  to 
sleep,  to  awake  early  the  next  morning 
and  find  myself  very  much  relieved  of  the 
uncomfortable  condition  of  the  previous 
night.  It:  was  the  end  of  the  hay  fever. 
It  required  a  day  or  two  to  heal  the  raw 
and  Irritated  condition  of  my  throat,  lungs, 
uusul  passages,  eyes,  etc.,  after  which,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  felt  the 
least  Indication  of  hay  fever.  In  a  week 
or  10  days  it  will  he  time  for  it  to  return, 
nH  was  the  custom  in  the  North.  I  await 
that  time  with  some  interest,  hut  with  the 
full  expectation  that  no  hay  fever  will 
show  up.  After  coming  here  last  Fall  1 
met  a  man  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  comes 
here  every  season  to  escape  the  hay  fever, 
lie  Is  a  great,  sufferer  at  home,  while  here 
he  Is  entirely  free  from  it.  I  have  already 
made  this  letter  longer  than  I  Intended 
and  will  defer  until  another  time  any 
statements  regarding  prospects  here  for  a 
man  who  wants  to  live  In  the  finest  climate 
on  earth;  who  can  raise  something  to  sell 
every  dny  In  the  year,  except  Sunday,  of 
course,  and  who  can,  If  he  knows  how, 
make  n  good  living  at  gardening. 

Orlando,  Fla.  d.  b.  h. 


Seeding  a  “Bee  Pasture.” 

It.  It.  I<\,  Concord,  Mush. — I  have  a  piece 
of  land  nbout  one-quarter  acre,  that  has 
been  neglected.  It  lias  a  sod  and  is  un¬ 
even  ;  the  hens  and  chickens  have  the  run 
of  the  place  as  it  is  fenced  In.  I  would 
like  to  plow  It  up  and  put  In  a  crop  of 
something  for  bees,  say  White  clover.  Are 
there  any  two  things  I  can  sow  on  this 
land  so  I  may  have  two  crops  of  blossoms 
for  honey?  When  and  how  should  they 
be  sown?  If  there  Is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
when  Is  the  best  time  to  sow  White  clover, 
and  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  land? 
Where  may  I  be  sure  to  get  good  White 
clover  seed? 

Ans. — Do  not  think  of  seeding  to 
any  crop  just  for  bee  pasture.  One- 
fourth  of  an  acre  would  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  produce  very  little 
honey,  even  if  your  bees  got  it  all,  which 
they  would  not  do  if  there  were  other 
bees  within  two  miles.  Let  the  bees 
forage  for  themselves  and  they  will  find 
every  drop  of  nectar  within  their  range. 
It  has  been  tried,  and  proved,  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  any  cro^  for  the 
honey  alone,  but  if  you  can  raise  Alsike 
clover,  or  buckwheat,  or  any  honey- 
yielding  plant  that  will  pay  as  a  crop,  the 
bees  will  reap  the  benefit,  and  you  have 
your  crop  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
land  and  labor.  Any  reliable  seedsman 
should  be  able  to  furnish  good  White 
clover  seed,  and  give  you  better  direc¬ 
tions  for  sowing  than  I  can.  White 
clover  comes  and  goes  according  to 
the  season.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
rainfall  there  will  be  plenty  of  clover, 
but  a  long-continued  drought  will  kill 
it  out.  However,  where  it  has  had  a 
foothold  for  some  time,  there  will  be 
seed  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  come  in 
again  when  conditions  arc  again  favor¬ 
able.  I  would  not  try  to  seed  White,  Red 
or  any  other  clover,  or  Alfalfa  on  sod 
ground  until  I  had  the  last  root  of 
grass  and,  if  possible,  every  grass  seed, 
absolutely  killed,  as  the  old  grass  roots 
arc  apt  to  sprout  and  take  the  moisture 
from  the  seedlings,  and  the  seed  in  the 
soil  is  apt  to  be  of  a  kind  that  we  do 
not  want,  and  in  either  case  may  soon 
run  our  new  crop  out.  By  sowing  this 
piece  to  buckwheat  next  Summer,  the 
bees  will  get  the  honey,  and  as  soon  as 
the  grain  begins  to  turn  brown,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  harvest  it  for  the  grain, 
turn  those  chickens  in,  and  they  will 
pay  you  the  best  price  for  buckwheat 
that  you  ever  received  for  grain,  and 
the  land  should  be  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  for  anything  you  wished  to  put 
in  next  year.  j.  A.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Convalescing  Victim  or  Auto  Acci¬ 
dent:  “I  woke  up  and  found  the  hot 
Welsh  rabbit.  T  recognized  it  as  my 
wife’s  cooking,  but  it  was  better  sea¬ 
soned  than  the  average.”  Nurse : 
“Merciful  saints!  wc  couldn’t  imagine 
what  had  become  of  that  other  mustard 
plaster.” — Judge. 


MARKS  sill  KPOCII  ill  the  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ARTIFICIAL.  LIMBS. 


Miirkn'  paten ts 
,;.of  1854  to  1  t)l)5 

"'cover  all  the 
accredited  1  m  - 
provemonts  l  n 
artificial  logs  and 
arms  and  make 
the  Marks’  1 1  mbs 
peerless.  Rubber 
feet  remove  jar 
and  make  the 
stump  bearings 
o  a  b  y  .  Rubber 
bands  extend 
the  limits  of  ac¬ 
commodations. 

Light,  durable 
and  practical.  Do 
not  get  out  of 
•  <1.  order,  and  are 

inexpensive  to  wear.  Over  85,000  In  use.  Forty-six 
highest  awards. 

Appointed  by  U.  8.  Government,  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  large  corporations  to  furnish 
artificial  limbs  to  pensioners  and 

A  fanner  In  the 
Southern  States 
writes  that  bo  can 
pick  as  much  cot¬ 
ton  und  saw  as 
much  wood  In  a 
day  as  any  one. 

Lewis  C.  Cox 
says:  “I  have  used 
a  Marks’  leg  In 
spading,  plowing, 
hauling  logs  and 
other  hard  work. 

I  can  wnlk  25  miles 
a  day.  Thu  rubber 
foot  lasts  longer 
and  lakes  loss  re¬ 
pairs.” 

Send  for  1VI ini¬ 
tial  of  Artificial 
LI  mils,  containing  432  pages,  with  724  cuts.  In¬ 
structions  are  glvon  flow  to  take  measurements 
and  obtain  artificial  limbs  without  leaving  homo. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  70  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agricultural 

Lime 

Fresh  Burned  96%  PURE 

If  your  land  needs  Lime  you  want  the 
host  in  the  market.  Air-slacked  Lime  is 
bulky  and  disagreeable  to  handle.  Stone  Lime 
contains  much  unburned  stone  which  is  value¬ 
less.  Our  fresh  burned  Agricultural  Lime  is 
not  air-slacked,  and  is  in  small  lumps  so  there 
can  be  no  unburned  cores.  It  increases  in 
bulk  at  least,  three  times  when  properly 
slacked  AFTER  you  unload  it.  You  get  a 
Lime  value  for  every  dollar,  and  as  first  cost 
is  only  part  of  the  expense,  purity,  strength 
and  convenience  in  handling  makes  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  the  Best  Lime  made  for  the 
Farmers’  use. 

Wo  ship  In  Hulk  Car  Lots 
or  In  small  lots  In  Bar¬ 
rels  or  Bags. 

Write  for  Prices 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrief 


Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest,  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
w  bools  are  roller¬ 
bearing  and  arc 
swivelled  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian''  track,  which 
can  ho  bent  to  any 
rvo,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonablo 
weight.  The  hopper 
Is  held  automatical¬ 


ly  at  any  height  and  can  he  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

•J.  K.  POUTER  COMPANY,  OTTAWA.  ILL. 


CHAMPION  Hay  Press 

4-Horse  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Eng.no. 

6  strokes  or  plan* 
to  one  round  of 
Sldo  and 
itch.  Self 
.  Automatlo 
Dropper .  a 
3  tons  per  hour. 
Full  line  of  belt 


FAMOUS  MFG.  CO.. 


power  presses. 

65  Chicago  A»o„  EAST  CHICAGO,  IND. 


SPWT 

shows  the 


'It  will  pay  you  to  spray  your  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 
the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Choose  Steal 

for  your  power  and  nover  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Host  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

LefTel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  nerve  everywhere — 
many  placea  where  now 
stylo  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  froo  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Sprlmjtleld.  Ohio 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  rnau  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  inenin  any  otherway,  and  dolt  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  Illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
eul  UstlmuliUl.  from  thouH.iul..  Klr.t  order  eeouree  AddrcuS 

FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

108*1 04  E.  Harrlaon  Street.  Chloano.  Illinois. 


/'SAN  JOSE  SCALE^ 
KILLER 

|  KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  Wo  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia.  Po. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Killed  with  Lime  Sulphur  Wash  made 
with  Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

100  William  Street,  -  -  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

We  can  save  you  SO*  in  cost  of  killing  scnle,  but  if  we  could  save 
you  90 s(  we  could  not  tell  you  about  it  without  your  name  and  address. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Our  product  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  by  experiment  stations  and  fruit  growers 
with  perfect  results.  It  Is  made  as  a  result  of  25  years’  manufacturing  experience, 

15  years  In  fruit  trees  and  nursery  and  3  years’  study  of  the  scale. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  LIME  SULPHUR 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sowes 4 


Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  Bccd.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
Linger  crops  with  the  Calioun.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Caltoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers'  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  aave 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It’s  free. 

*  GOODELL  CO.,  14  Moira  St..  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


'LARK'S  REVERSIBLE  ry  I  Cl/'  D|  f»W 
CUTAWAY  SULKyDUN  1  L/Vv  V V 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 


Plow  When  Turning  to  Kighl. 


Is  controlled  ntthonnd  of  the  furrow 
by  a  foot  trip  lever  which  releases  the 
Turning  I)isk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  In  good  position  to  contiuuo 
plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  furthor  uso  of  lovers 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  left  hand 
plow  anil  is  a  perfect  sueoess.  I  s  mounted  on  carrying  whoolB 
and  is  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  durability.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway 
blades  shako  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  sojthat  it  isn't  necos 
sary  to  harrow  the  land  after  once  ploughed  with  this  plow. 
Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  information, 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  “PATENT”  LIME 

I  enclose  a  booklet  flint:  I  consider  a 
pretty  good  specimen  of  ils  sorl,  n  sort  that 
I  am  glad  Is  not  very  common.  It  is  too 
Imd  that:  a  substance  so  useful  as  lime  Is, 
should  be  pushed  out  to  do  what  It  cannot 
do,  and  thereby  lose  credit  for  its  own 
work  ;  and  a  skilfully  worded  article,  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  farmers  who  are  not  con¬ 
versant  with  Its  true  uses  and  characteris¬ 
tics  will  he  very  apt  to  mislead  (as  Is 
the  evident  Intention)  into  believing  that 
flic  wonderful  word  patent  has  in  some  way 
changed  the  useful  hut  humble  slaked  llpie 
into  n  complete  fertilizer.  The  result  can 
only  he  for  most  who  try  it,  disappointment 
and  loss,  and  tin-  few  whose  land  Is  so 
much  In  need  of  lime  as  to  secure  a  crop 
by  its  use  alone  will  he  led  to  continue  to 
use  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  essentials, 
and  they  will  also  lose,  although  their  loss 
will  be  spread  out  over  n  longer  period. 
Moreover,  If  lime  Is  needed,  It  Is  rather 
a  waste  of  money  to  pay  the  price  asked 
($11  per  ton  at  the  mine),  which  Is  about 
double  the  ordinary  charge.  n.  w.  ii. 

Providence,  It.  I. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  booklet  referred  to  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  this  “patent”  lime. 
While  not  perhaps  making  the  direct  claim 
this  article  endeavors  to  show  that  this 
lime,  by  reason  of  the  “patent.”  process  of 
slaking  If,  will  take  the  place  of  a  complete 
fertilizer.  While  it  contains  no  nitrogen  or 
potash  and  little  or  no  phosphoric  acid  the 
manufacturers  try  to  make  It  appear  that 
Its  use  will  supply  the  need  of  these  de¬ 
ments.  This  prepared  lime  has  a  certain 
value,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  make 
such  extravagant  claims  for  It.  We  have 
naked  a  number  of  good  authorities  to  tell 
us  about  it. 

The  “‘patent  process”  lime  you  refer  to 
may  he  either  fine-ground  burned  lime,  or 
lime  carefully  slaked  and  all  of  the  un- 
burned  particles  removed.  The  real  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  prepared  lime  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  practically  all  of  the  un¬ 
burned  particles  removed  and  is  put:  up 
In  hags,  thus  making  II  a  111  tie  more  useful 
than  the  ordinary  stone-lime  would  he,  be¬ 
cause  It  is  freed  from  tin*  unburned  por¬ 
tions,  and  Is  ready  to  apply  immediately, 
by  means  of  a  drill  or  fertilizer  distributor. 
The  question  as  to  cost,  therefore,  depends 
uiion  whether  these  advantages  are  worth 
the  difference  between  the  price  charged 
for  “patent  limes’’  an<J  that  charged  for 
stone-lime,  which  must  be  handled  in  hulk 
and  slaked.  There  has  been  nothing  added 
to  the  lime  which  would  make  It  superior. 

H.  It.  VOOIUIEKS. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

“Hydrated”  lime  Is  merely  a  slaked  lime, 
slaked  by  a  special  process  which  converts 
It  into  a  more  permanent  condition  than 
that  attained  in  ordinary  sinkings,  In  which 
the  lime  must:  he  used  al  once.  In  slak¬ 
ing,  lime  takes  up  about  .'111  per  cent  of  its 
weight  in  water,  so  that  a  hydrated  lime  Is 
worth  that  much  less  than  fresh  lime  for 
the  neutralizing  of  soil  acidity  or  for  fur¬ 
nishing  actual  plant  food.  There  has  been  a 
persistent  effort  to  foist  this  hydrated  lime 
upon  farmers  at:  an  outrageous  price,  ns 
having  some  mysterious  property  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  ordinary  lime.  The  fact  Is  that 
hydrated  lime  is  worth  less  than  caustic 
lime  and  no  more  than  ordinary  air-slaked 
lime  to  the  farmer.  The  most  nefarious 
feature  of  this  hydrated  lime  business  Is 
the  attempt  to  make  farmers  believe  that 
If  will  take  the  place  of  fertilizers.  The 
fact  is  that  lime  supplies  only  one  of  the 
four  elements  required  to  maintain  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
being  the  other  three.  Nelthei  of  these 
elements  can  replace  either  of  the  others, 
hut  each  is  necessary  to  the  complete  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  others.  Note  the  following 
six-year  average  Increase  in  the  yield  of 
clover  liny  at  the  Ohio  Station  In  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  the  lime  being  applied  to  the  corn 
crop  : 

Treatment.  Increase  per  acre. 

Lime  alone .  780  ])>«_ 

Acid  phosphate  alone .  447  ij,s. 

Acid  phosphate  and  lime . 1817  lbs. 

Add  phosphate  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash .  008  lbs. 

Add  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash 

and  lime  . 2f!21  lbs. 

Add  phosphate,  muriate  potash 

and  sulphate  ammonia .  800  lbs. 

Acid  phosphate,  muriate  potash, 

sulpfmtc  ammonia  and  lime.... 2070  lbs. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  chah.  k.  tiioknk. 

The  “patent  process”  lime  lias  the  ad¬ 

vantage  over  ordinary  slaked  lime  In  that 
its  physical  condition  is  more  favorable 
to  easy  application  to  the  land.  A  ton  of 
this  lime  cannot  correct  as  much  soil  acid¬ 
ity  as  a  ton  of  ordinary  lime  which  has 
been  reduced  1o  a  powder  by  mechanical 
means,  hut  the  so-called  “ground”  or  pul¬ 
verized  lime  on  the  market  is  not  absolutely 
line,  and  some  station  experiments  Indicate 


that  ground  lime,  ordinary  slaked  lime, 
and  hydrated  lime  have  about  equal  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  sweetening  the  soil.  The  patent 
process  lime  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
commercial  fertilizers,  hut  by  the  correction 
of  soil  acidity  it  usually  permits  an  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  yields.  This  is  true  of  any 
effective  form  of  lime.  We  should  view 
lime  only  as  a  corrective  of  bad  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  should  continue  the  use  of 
those  forms  of  commercial  fertilizers  that 
have  been  found  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  soil.  Patent  process  lime  cannot 
he  worth  $11  a  ton,  unless  other  forms  of 
lime  would  cost  near  that:  amount  and  the 
land  Is  so  distinctly  acid  that  crop  yields 
are  limited  by  reason  of  It.  In  many  In¬ 
stances  I  regard  It  profitable  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  patent  process  lime  than  for  any 
other  form,  on  account  of  the  case  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  ALVA  AOKE. 

'I'lio  so-called  patent  process  and  hydrat¬ 
ed  limes  on  the  market  have  no  special 
agricultural  values  beyond  that  possessed 
by  the  same  lime  In  Its  ordinary  caustic 
state.  The  limes  In  this  form  have  a  me¬ 
chanical  condition  which  facilitates  their 
application,  which  is  particularly  valuable 
where  it  Is  desired  to  apply  small  quantities 
by  means  of  a  grain  drill,  and  thus  get 
the  lime  evenly  distributed  and  Incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  value  of  such  limes 
over  ordinary  quicklime  should  only  be 
rated  on  the  basis  of  I  lie  ease  with  which 
It  can  he  transported  and  the  facility  with 
which  It  can  be  applied.  Such  limes  can¬ 
not  take  the  place  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 
From  my  experience  with  the  use  of  such 
lime,  i  would  regard  $2  per  ton  as  about 
the  maximum  price  which  a  farmer  could 
afford  to  pay,  under  any  circumstances,  for 
the  ground  or  hydrated  limes  over  the 
price  which  ordinary  lump  lime  sells  for. 

Maryland  Station.  n.  ,r.  pattkkson. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 


intention  of  the  father,  hut  that  will  avail 
nothing  without  a  deed  or  a  w'll.  As  the 
father  died  without  a  will  t  lie  son  inherits 
an  equal  share  in  the  real  property  left, 
after  providing  for  the  dower  rights  of  the 
widow.  lie  will  also  share  in  the  personal 
property. 

Division  of  Property. 

A  father  dies,  having  made  no  will, 
leaving  several  children  and  a  step-child. 
How  is  the  property  divided?  n,  n. 

New  York. 

Itoth  the  real  and  personal  property  is 
divided  between  the  children,  ihe  step¬ 
child  not  having  a  legal  claim  in  the  es¬ 
tate.  A  step-parent  Is  under  no  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  support  or  maintain  Ids  step¬ 
child.  Step-parents  should  make  provisions 
for  them,  otherwise  they  are  strangers  to 
the  estate. 

Taxation  of  Bank  Deposits. 

Are  deposits  In  savings  hanks  subject  to 
tax?  How  should  I  invest  a  small  sum 
of  money  ?  h.  a. 

New  York. 

Deposits  are  personal  property,  and  are 
subject  to  assessment,  and  taxation  ns  other 
personal  property.  Such  funds  often  es¬ 
cape  taxation  because  the  assessors  do  not 
know  of  them.  Savings  banks  are  not  taxed 
as  much  as  other  banks,  as  they  tend  to 
encourage  thrift,  but  tills  does  not  apply  to 
the  deposits.  For  a  safe  investment  we 
commend  savings  hanks  or  a  llrst  mortgage 
on  improved  property.  We  advise  savings 
banks,  as  they  are  secure  and  will  pay  you 
hack  on  demand.  II  Is  rare  that  a  savings 
bank  fails  to  pay  Its  depositors  on  de¬ 
mand.  Avoid  wild  or  speculative  schemes. 
Hovernment  bonds  are  free  from  all  tax, 
but  the  rate  Is  low. 

“Wot’s  your  rush,  Jimmie?”  “I’m 
goin’  to  store  for  somepin’  or  other,  an’ 
I’m  lntrryin’  to  git  (lore  before  I  forgits 
what  I’m  goin’  for.” — Credit  Lost. 


STAR  POWER  GRINDERS 


Largo  capacity.  Speed  slow. 
Light  draft.  Burrr.eiouly  removed. 
Strong.  Simple.  Capacity  from  8 
to  40  tin.  of  feed  per  hour.  Wo  sell 
nlno  sweep  mills  In  various  styles. 
Send  now  for  catalog  to 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


are  broad 
opportunities 
In  tlie  tl.  8.  Civil 
Service  for  Ameri¬ 
can  men  anil  women 
over  18.  Life-long  posi¬ 
tions  are  granted  to  thous¬ 
ands  every  year.  We  enable  yon 
to  quality  in  your  own  home  at 
small  cost  to  pass  any  Civil  Service  Kx- 
amlnailon.  Get  free  Civil  .Service  liook. 
itnrnillmml  ( Hires.  Schools,  Itox  Ilf.H  .Scranton,  Pa. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or'  uncovered;  m. 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold.\ 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  6  It  tells  all  about  ib 
nna  «  *1*  ■  I  .  Address,  ■■■ 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Alterations  in  Boundary. 


My  land  abounds  on  a  river  where  the 
current  changes  the  hank  liy  washing  away 
and  by  deposits.  IIow  does  this  affect  the 
title  to  It  ?  s.  n.  .T. 

Vermont. 

Where  the  change  Is  made  by  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  action  of  the  current  the  new  hind 
becomes  yours  by  accretion.  In  some  cases 
large  Islands  become  a  part  of  the  farm. 
If  the  stream  leaves  Ils  bed  suddenly  you 
will  gain  no  land,  ns  your  boundary  line 
would  reach  to  the  point  where  the  river 
was.  This  Is  the  established  rule  in  all  of 
the  States. 

Deed  Secured  by  Fraud. 

A  deed  lias  been  given  which  was  secured 
by  deceit,  fraud  and  for  an  Impossible 
consideration.  Is  11  valid?  If  not,  what 
should  I  do  and  who  will  pay  the  cost:  of  a 
trial  ?  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Court  of  Equity,  which  consists  of 
a  Judge  without  a  Jury  lias  Jurisdiction 
to  set  aside  a  deed  secured  by  deceit,  fraud, 
accident  or  mistake.  Yon  should  confer 
with  an  attorney  at  once,  or  you  will  lose 
your  rights.  When  the  Judge  Is  Convinced 
that,  the  deed  was  secured  thus  he  will 
order  it  set  aside  with  costs  upon  the  party 
who  did  the  wrong. 

Breach  of  Contract  in  Sale  of  Cow. 

I  bought  a  cow  by  a  written  statement 
that:  she  would  become  fresh  at  a  certain 
date ;  she  Is  now  long  overdue.  Can  I  re¬ 
cover  for  my  loss?  l.  k. 

Connecticut. 

A  seller  Is  hound  by  his  representations 
or  warranties  as  to  the  quality  or  condition 
of  the  thing  sold,  provided  the  purchaser 
acted  upon  such  statements.  Here  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  a  cause  of  action  for  breach  of 
contract,  the  letter  being  evidence  of  such 
warranty.  Purchasers  should  require  a 
written  statement  from  (lie  seller  setting 
forth  the  quality,  otherwise  lie  may  be  in¬ 
veigled  into  a  bad  bargain  and  have  the 
seller  deny  all  Ids  claims  made  to  induce 
the  sale.  If  nothing  Is  said  or  written  J 
the  purchaser  assumes  the  risk  of  tlie  sale.  ! 

Title  to  Farm. 

A  father  tells  his  son  to  move  on  Ills 
farm  and  make  It  his  home.  The  son  takes 
possession,  makes  Improvements,  pays  taxes 
on  same  for  28  years.  The  place  was  as¬ 
sessed  to  the  son  and  regarded  as  the  son’s 
property  by  tin*  neighbors.  The  father  died 
without  leaving  a  will  or  deeding  the  farm. 
What  claim  has  the  son?  11.  l.  n. 

New  York. 

To  pass  title  an  owner  must  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  as  to  deeds 
or  wills,  otherwise  there  would  he  no  se¬ 
curity  in  real  property.  In  this  ease  the 
father  did  nothing  to  convey  his  (llle  to 
the  place,  nor  did  the  son  see  that  be  had  a 
good  title.  There  Is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
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PAINTING  a  roof  is  work. 
Buying  the  paint  is  ex¬ 
pense.  Both,  are  needless 
if  your  roof  is  Amatite. 

When  you  finish  laying  Am¬ 
atite,  take  away  your  ladder, 
pick  up  your  hammer  and  knife, 
go  away  and  leave  the  roof  to 
take  care  of  itself.  A  few  years 
later  you  may  go  back  and  look 
at  it  if  you  care  to,  but  it  won’t 
be  necessary,  and  there  won’t 
be  anything  to  do. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  sur~ 
face — a  surface  that  is  too  strong 
to  need  protection — too  durable 
to  require  painting. 

If  you  buy  one  of  the  smooth 
surfaced  roofings  you  will  have 
to  paint  it  every  two  or  three 
years  to  keep  it  from  leaking.  In 
fact,  such  roofs  depend  on  the 
paint  almost  entirely  for  their 
waterproofing  qualities. 

Amatite  on  the  other  hand  de¬ 
pends  for  its  waterproofing  upon 
double  layers  of  Coal  Tar  Pitch, 
— the  greatest  known  enemy  to 
water. 

Amatite  comes  in  rolls  of  no 
square  feet  ready  to  lay.  No 
special  tools  are  required,  and 
anyone  can  lay  it  properly. 

A  Sample  of  Amatite  will  be 
forwarded  free  on  request.  Send 
for  it  and  see  how  much  better  it 
is  than  the  kind  which  requires 
painting  to  keep  tight. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
London,  Eng. 
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Time  to  Plant  Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs. — The  Autumn  bulb  catalogues 
are  now  distributed,  and  should  be 
closely  studied  by  all  flower  lovers.  No 
other  phase  of  plant  culture  gives  such 
prompt  and  plenteous  returns  for  small 
outlays  as  the  blooming  of  hardy¬ 
flowering  bulbs.  There  is  no  tedious 
delay,  as  in  growing  small  plants  from 
seeds,  and  little  effort  need  be  expended 
in  cultivation  aside  from  the  planting 
and  light  Winter  protection.  The 
flower  germs  are  already  formed — 
packed  away  in  the  fleshy  roots  or  bulbs 
— and  only  need  the  first  bright  days  of 
early  Spring  for  their  full  development. 
Hardy  bulbs  arc  now  furnished  in  much 
better  quality  than  formerly,  as  the 
European  growers  are  generally  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  sending 
us  the  better  grades  they  formerly  kept 
exclusively  for  their  home  trade.  Va¬ 
rious  experiments  in  this  country  have 
demonstrated  that  bulbs  of  excellent 
quality  can  be  grown  here,  and  if  good 
ones  cannot  be  had  from  Europe  at 
satisfactory  prices  there  are  indications 
that  the  industry  of  supplying  American 
needs  will  be  transferred  from  across 
the  sea.  Tulips  and  Narcissi  are  most 
popular,  furnishing  a  wealth  of  beauty 
when  in  bloom,  and  lasting,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care,  for  several  successive 
years.  In  fact  many  Narcissus  varieties 
may  be  naturalized  and  endure  for  a 
lifetime,  increasing  in  vigor  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  the  years  go  by.  For  this 
purpose  the  cheaper  kinds  are  especially 
suitable  not  only  because  the  lower  cost 
enables  the  amateur  to  plant  more  ex¬ 
tensively,  but  also  because  the  superior 
vigor  that  favors  rapid  increase  and 
consequent  lower  prices  also  indicates 
greater  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  or¬ 
dinary  conditions.  Fig.  361,  page  763, 
shows  a  clump  of  daffodil  blooms  de¬ 
veloped  from  one  bulb  each  of  Emperor 
and  Empress  varieties  planted  four 
years  ago  in  sod.  Absolutely  no  cul¬ 
tural  attention  has  been  given  them  ex¬ 
cept  pulling  away  the  grass  from  near 
the  blooms.  In  photographing  the  group 
a  screen  was  needed  to  cut  off  confus¬ 
ing  objects  in  the  background,  so  that 
little  grass  is  shown. 

Hyacinth  bulbs  of  good  quality  give 
magnificent  blooms  the  first  season  after 
planting,  but  rapidly  deteriorate  after¬ 
wards,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  in  curing  and  handling.  They  are 
indispensable  for  Spring  blooming  as 
well  as  for  Winter  forcing,  but  should 
only  be  purchased  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  after  the  first  flowering  they 
will  only  be  useful  for  growing  in  out- 
of-the-way  nooks,  where  the  welcome 
color  and  fragrance  make  up  for  defec¬ 
tive  trusses  of  bloom. 

The  Minor  Bulbs. — The  better  cata¬ 
logues  present  such  fine  illustrations  and 
accurate  descriptions  as  well  as  useful 
cultural  directions  that  there  is  little 
need  for  extended  comment.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  smaller 
species  and  varieties  that  may  be  bought 
in  quantity  for  little  money.  No  one 
willingly  dispenses  with  Crocuses.  They 
come  so  early,  are  so  brilliant  and 
withal  so  cheap  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indispensable,  though  they  do 
not  endure  many  seasons.  There  are 
many  colors,  but  the  clear  purples  and 
bright  yellows  give  most  satisfaction. 
Snowdrops  we  must  have.  The  pure 
and  dainty  blooms  sometimes  open  in 
mild  Februarys,  and  are  most  heartily 
welcomed  as  the  first  real  harbingers 
of  Spring.  They  live  long  in  deep,  rich 
soil.  A  small  group  in  sod  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  planted  12  years  ago,  flowers 
with  increasing  vigor  each  year.  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas  and  grape  hyacinths  are 
indispensable  for  furnishing  the  intense 
blues  so  cheering  after  the  dreary  and 
lifeless  Winter.  The  Chionodoxa  is 


termed  Glory  of  the -Snow,  as  in  its 
native  Caucasian  home  it  blooms  among 
the  melting  snowdrifts,  but  here  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  snowdrop  and  Crocus,  coming 
out  generally  when  the  snow  is  gone. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  shelter  of  walls 
and  rockeries,  the  bulbs  multiplying  and 
forming  large  clumps  of  gay  and  bril¬ 
liant  blooms.  The  Scilla,  particularly 
the  common  Siberian  species,  endures 
the  most  ordinary  treatment,  lives  long 
and  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  intense 
and  vivid  blue  of  the  entire  floral  world. 
Grape  hyacinths  look  best  in  sod,  where 
they  thrive  extremely  well,  at  times  in¬ 
creasing  until  there  are  broad  stretches 
of  rich  coloring  at  blooming  time.  Once 
established  the  only  care  needed  con¬ 
cerning  these  lovely  Spring  flowering 
plants  is  to  avoid  injuring  the  foliage 
until  it  naturally  ripens,  toward  the  end 
of  May.  This  is  indicated  by  drooping 
and  yellowing,  when  grass  and  leaves 
may  be  cut  in  the  usual  manner  without 
injury  to  the  maturing  bulbs.  The 
bulbous  Spanish  Irises  are  cheap  and 
beautiful,  blooming  in  early  June.  They 
are  quaint,  striking  in  form  and  rich  in 
odd  shades  of  yellow,  bronze  and 
purple.  There  are  also  some  good  pure 
whites  and  porcelain  blues.  Spanish 
Iris  bulbs  are  a  trifle  tender  in  northern 
latitudes,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bloom 
well  after  the  first  season  under  our  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  For  old-fashioned 
borders  and  permanent  plantings  the 
crown  imperial,  Fritillaria  imperialis,  is 
indispensable.  The  plant  is  stately  and 
the  blooms  on  good  specimens  quite 
showy.  The  large  and  rather  mal-odor- 
ous  bulbs  require  deep  planting  in  loose 
soil  of  moderate  richness.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  they  are  good  for  a  lifetime. 

Order  Bulbs  Early. — Place  your  bulb 
orders  early  and  plant  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  consignments  arrive. 
The  imported  varieties  have  been  long 
out  of  the  soil,  and  are  better  off  when 
placed  where  they  are  to  grow.  The 
native  ones  also  are  impatient  of  too 
long  drying.  The  catalogue  directions 
for  preparation  of  the  soil,  depth  and 
spacing  for  the  different  kinds  may  be 
safely  followed.  No  matter  how  small 
or  how  large  your  investment  in  these 
delightful  plants  may  be  the  chances  are 
a  thousand  to  one  that  you  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  result  if  rea¬ 
sonable  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
varieties  and  in  caring  for  the  bulbs. 

Too  Rich  for  Corn? — Farmers  sel¬ 
dom  worry  about  the  over-fertility  of 
their  cornfields.  Maize  is  such  a  gross 
feeder  and  of  such  rapid  growth  that 
the  general  impression  is  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  available  plant 
food  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
However,  seasons  vary,  and  conditions 
that  would  just  favor  a  maximum  crop 
in  a  normal  year  may  prove  its  undoing 
in  an  exceptionable  one.  The  past  sea¬ 
son  has  been  extraordinarily  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  maize.  Intense  heat 
and  timely,  if  not  overplentiful  rainfalls, 
induced  an  almost  record  growth  for 
this  locality,  where  there  was  ample 
fertility  to  support  it.  There  are  fields 
where  there  are  more  stalks  above  12 
feet  high  than  below  it,  each  carrying 
its  quota  of  heavy  ears.  Even  starved 
fields  made  a  fair  showing.  This  was 
most  encouraging  in  view  of  the  scar¬ 
city  and  high  price  of  corn  and  the 
miserable  quality  of  the  old  crop,  but 
an  August  gale  of  great  persistency 
and  considerable  violence,  accompanied 
with  the  most  rapid  rainfall  of  the  year, 
laid  low  these  aspiring  fields,  causing 
loss  and  waste  that  is  saddening  to  con¬ 


template.  Light  corn  on  poor  land  was 
little  damaged,  but  the  heavy  stalks  with 
their  weighty  ears  could  not  maintain 
their  hold  in  the  storm-drenched  soil. 
Small  grains  are  likely  to  lodge  in  too- 
fertile  soil  but  field  corn  does  not  often 
meet  disaster  through  over-vigorous 
growth.  • _  w.  v.  F. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  on  Cow  Peas. 

J.  C.  L.,  Louisville,  Ga. — In  using  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  with  cow  peas  would  it  do 
as  well  to  have  the  peas  sacked?  IIow  long 
should  the  peas  remain  in  the  bin?  IIow 
often  should  the  bisulphide  be  used? 

Ans. — Will  practical  men  who  have 
tried  this  answer  the  above  question? 
We  have  often  given  general  directions 
for  using  the  bisulphide.  Now  we 
would  like  notes  of  actual  experience. 

Fertilizing  a  Lawn. 

R.  8.  G.,  Tennessee. — IIow  is  the  lawn 
turning  out?  I  have  seen  no  mention  of  it 
for  some  time.  Did  the  application  of  such 
a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  to  the  potato 
crop  have  any  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
land?  I  put  1,200  pounds  of  Mapes  potato 
manure  per  acre  on  two  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  shall  seed  to  wheat  and  grass.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  large  in  amount,  but  owing  to 
the  backward  Spring  and  late  frosts,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  had  only  a  short  season  to  grow  in 
till  the  drought  cut  them  short,  so  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  mostly  small,  but  will  still  make 
the  best  crop  around  here.  I  cannot  apply 
the  fertilizer  to  the  best  advantage  on  our 
land,  as  I  find  that  contact  with  the  fertil¬ 
izer  is  apt  to  cause  the  resulting  crop  to 
rot  greatly,  otherwise  would  plant  the  way 
you  do,  dropping  the  fertilizer  over  the 
seed  with  some  earth  to  separate  them. 

Ans. — Our  lawn  has  done  well.  We 
started  with  rough  land  in  the  Spring, 
plowed  and  harrowed  it  well,  and  plant¬ 
ed  potatoes,  rows  two  feet  apart  and 
hills  one  foot.  We  used  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  potato  manure  and  gave  thorough 
culture  with  cultivator  and  hand  hoe. 
There  was  a  heavy  yield  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  dug  early.  Then  the  soil  was 
chopped  again  and  again  with  the  Cut¬ 
away,  graded  and  raked  and  seeded  to 
lawn  grass  seed  in  October.  The  seed 
made  a  poor  start  in  the  Fall  and  there 
was  some  washing.  We  all  expected 
failure,  but  there  was  a  fair  stand  in 
Spring,  and  after  cutting  several  timeS 
the  grass  has  thickened  and  now  looks 
well.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  left  by  the  potatoes. 
The  theory  of  “chemicals  and  clover” 


Vepealirip 
Shotgun 

This  new  6-shot 
model  is  the  simplest, 
surest,  and  fastest  12- 
gauge  repeater  made. 

It  has  the  solid  top, 
side  ejection  and 
double  extractors  — 
special  fflarft/t  fea¬ 
tures  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  closed-in  breech 
keeps  the  action  clean  and  the  shells 
dry — keeps  out  rain,  snow,  dirt,  leaves 
twigs  and  sand. 

The  new  take-down  construction  allows 
you  to  take  gun  apart  in  ten  seconds  for 
cleaning  or  packing,  yet  the  joint  is  always 
as  firm  and  rigid  as  in  a  solid  frame,  non¬ 
take-down  gun.  The  fat  forearm  fits  your 

hand  and  helps  quick  operation. 

The  full  choked  guns  are  guaranteed 
close-shooting,  hard-hitting  guns,  and  are 
unequalled  for  ducks,  geese,  foxes  and  all 
long-range  work. 

A  circular  giving  large 
illustration,  with  full 
description  of  thi9 
handsome  new  gun, 
sent  free  on  request  or 
with  complete  136-page 
catalog  for  3  stamps. 

77/ e  77Iar///2  /ire arms  Co.t 


157  Willow  Street, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  "earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  I 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  U9  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClreuHr.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


farming  is  that  we  should  use  enouglfi 
fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  to  grow  that 
crop  and  also  the  following  grain  and 
grass.  Wc  think  this  lawn  would  have 
been  better  if  we  had  used  some  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in  the  Spring.  Most  of 
the  soluble  nitrogen  seems  to  have  been 
lost  from  the  upper  soil  by  Spring  and 
a  small  quantity  of  it  added  then  will 
start  the  grass  off.  There  seems  to  be 
enough  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  left  by  the  potato  crop, 
but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  will 
usually  pay.  We  cannot  understand, 
how  potato  fertilizer  will  make  the  crop 
rot.  We  have  seen  it  burn  or  scald 


Freight  Paid 


All 

Wires 
Same 
Size 


All 

No.  9 


as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  on  every  ship¬ 
ment  of 

EMPIRE 

“Big  Wire"  Fence 


Factory  price  on 
the  only  fence 
you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Full  strength  all  over — 
wires  all  same  size — No.  9. 
The  biggest  wires  ever  used 
in  fencing  and  galvanized  till 
they  can’t  rust. 


the  tubers  when  put  too  close  to  tkem,i 
but  never  knew  it  to  rot  them. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


We’ll  Send  You  Sample 

to  show  the  steel,  the  galvanizing,  the  size. 
It  will  make  you  an  Empire  Fence  man, 
sure.  No  charge.  Write  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  fence  that  lasts. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold.  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost— only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Let  ns  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don’t 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  1  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  free  book  “ROOFS.”  It  will  save 
you  money.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  Si«.-n  Joso  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

33.  C3r.  Pratt  Company,  Mifg;.  Clxexnlsts,  50  Church  Street,  H\T 0x7^  Y orli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — Corn  cutting  began 
September  21,  a  little  later  than  I  in¬ 
tended.  The  flint  corn  will  be  used 
mostly  for  seed,  so  we  let  it  stand  until 
quite  ripe.  The  fodder  corn  planted 
after  strawberries  stands  nine  feet  high 
in  places  and  will  keep  the  cows  good- 
natured  this  Winter.  ...  By  Sep¬ 
tember  16  all  but  about  two  acres  of  our 
cultivated  land  was  seeded  to  a  “catch 
crop” — either  rye  or  clover  and  turnips. 
Before  the  ground  freezes  there  will  be 
no  bare  ground  on  the  farm.  Every 
year  makes  me  more  a  convert  to  this 
plan  of  a  Winter  overcoat  for  soil.  .  .  . 
We  are  still  clipping  the  runners  from 
those  Marshall  strawberry  plants  set  on 
the  Kevitt  plan.  This  is  one  job  that 
has  been  thoroughly  done.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  pay  or  not, 
but  I  fully  believe  in  this  plan  of  taking 
comparatively  small  areas  of  strong  land, 
using  manure  or  fertilizer  heavily,  plant¬ 
ing  close  and  then  giving  high  tillage. 
On  our  eastern  farms  we  have  got  to 
come  to  this  system.  .  .  .  Another 
thing  that  remains  to  be  demonstrated  is 
whether  it  pays  to  transplant  year-old 
strawberry  plants.  At  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  I  should  say  “yes,  provided  you 
can  set  while  the  ground  is  moist  and 
get  a  fair  start.  The  yearlings  do  not 
transplant  well  unless  the  conditions  are 
just  right.  I  have  some  500  that  went 
in  under  ideal  conditions.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  ahead  of  potted  plants  or  layers — 
though  of  course  not  equal  to  Spring-set 
plants.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  literary 
gentlemen  who  find  fault  with  a  farmer’s 
food  should  try  their  luck  with  us  at  this 
season.  We  could  keep  inside  the  farm 
and  supply  eggs,  chicken,  rabbit,  milk 
and  cream,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
melons,  apples,  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
onions,  beets,  peppers,  cabbage,  turnips, 
Lima  beans,  tomatoes,  egg  plant  and  half 
a  dozen  more.  Let  me  take  charge  of 
the  exercise  which  would  lead  to  their 
appetite  and  we  would  see  how  they 
sailed  into  “the  poorest  food  in  the 
world.”  Our  folks  seldom  have  any¬ 
thing  more  than  vegetables  and  fruit, 
for  supper.  Take  young  sweet  corn 
right  from  the  stalk  and  boil  it  tender. 
Pick  Lima  beans  about  five  P.  M.,  shell 
at  once  and  boil  soft,  and  then  pour  in 
thick  cream !  These  with  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  and  your  choice  of  baked 
apples  or  peaches  make  our  supper.  If 
our  literary  friends  felt  the  need  of 
more  muscle  makers  they  could  have  a 
I>iece  of  cheese.  It  is  true  that  all  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  use  such  food,  but  in  this 
section — leaving  out  the  cream  and  the 
peaches — such  meals  are  common.  As  a 
rule,  our  people  are  in  better  health 
than  the  city  people  who  find  fault  with 
what  a  farmer  eats.  The  annual  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill  for  my  family — usually  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12  at  least,  will  not  go  much  over 
$15  per  year,  including  medicines.  The 
people  who  lay  down  rules  for  a  farm¬ 
er’s  living  do  not  usually  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  To  prepare  the 
food  they  want  us  to  eat  would  require 
more  kitchen  work  for  the  farmer’s  wife 
or  hired  help  in  the  house.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  house  help  and 
nothing  but  apprenticeship  would  ever 
show  these  critics  what  a  country  house¬ 
keeper  has  to  do  from  sun  to  sun.  A 
capable  farmer’s  wife  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  arrange  her  work  so  as  to 
accomplish  most  during  the  day  and  her 
job  is  far  more  complicated  than  that 
.  of  the  woman  who  works  in  town.  The 
farmer’s  wife  deserves  every  household 
convenience  that  the  farm  can  afford. 

1  notice  that,  whenever  a  farm  section 
grows  prosperous,  water  fixtures,  gas 
and  all  modern  conveniences  come  into 
the  old  houses  or  else  new  houses  are 
built.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  all 
over  the  apple  section  of  western  New 
York  where  fruit  growers  are  able  to 
get  their  share  of  what  the  crop  brings. 
Give  to  any  farm  section  a  rightful  share 
of  what  it  produces  and  the  farmers  will 
quickly  “uplift”  themselves  without  help 
from  their  town  critics. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  spoke  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  receive  40  cents  for  what  the 
consumer  buys  for  $1.  Some  people 
think  that  must  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
any  farmer  who  deals  with  middlemen 
knows  better.  Get  the  price  of  meat, 
bread,  milk  or  any  other  food  to  the 
consumer  and  then  trace  it  back  to  the 


farmer  and  see  how  you  come  out. 
Early  in  September  I  shipped  15  half¬ 
barrel  baskets  of  peppers  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  man  in  New  York.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  returns: 

8  baskets  at  .40 .  $3.20 

3  baskets  at  .35 .  1.05 

4  baskets  at  .30 .  1.20 


Commission  . 

Freight  and  cartage. 


.55 

1.56 


$5.45 
$2.11 
$3.34 

The  baskets  cost  me  $1.50,  so  I  really 
got  $1.85  for  15  baskets  of  peppers.  One 
of  these  baskets  contains  75  or  more 
large  peppers.  They  retail  at  three  and 
five  cents  each.  In  a  restaurant  I  saw 
two  peppers  exactly  like  mine  stuffed 
with  chopped  meat  and  baked  sold  at  35 
cents.  As  finally  retailed  a  basket  of  my 
peppers  brought  at  least  $1.50  at  a  low 
calculation,  while  it  netted  me  a  little 
over  12  cents !  I  said  recently  that  pep¬ 
pers  are  low  this  year  and  you  are  now 
probably  prepared  to  believe  it.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  this  shipment  myself  and  feel  sure 
I  got  the  ruling  wholesale  prices.  This  is 
the  poorest  showing  I  have  made  in 
some  years.  I  sent  22  baskets  direct  to 
a  local  market  by  a  neighbor  and  he  sold 
at  about  60  cents.  In  time  of  glut  I 
could  usually  get  more  by  giving  my 
neighbors  50  per  cent  than  by  shipping 
to  commission  men  at  10  per  cent ! 

When  a  man  gets  the  reputation  of 
being  a  “genial  philosopher”  he  must 
pay  the  penalty  by  standing  up  against 
all  sorts  of  questions.  Every  year  I 
have  a  dozen  or  so  much  like  this : 

There  are  several  bachelor  farmers  with 
good  homes  and  of  good  character  who 
want  an  A  No.  1  farmer’s  wife,  “and  not 
the  kind  that  sits  In  the  parlor  all  the  time, 
If  there  are  any.”  Where  will  they  be 
found  ? 

This  man  lives  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  any  quantity  of  young  women  who 
have  higher  ambitions  than  occupying 
a  continual  seat  in  the  parlor.  If  we 
heard  from  them  they  would  doubtless 
want  to  know  what  inducements  these 
bachelors  had  to  offer.  These  gentle¬ 
men  may  belong  to  a  very  superior  brand 
and  breed  of  men,  but  they  would  have 
to  demonstrate  it  by  hard  tests  before 
they  could  induce  any  woman  to  make 
sacrifices  for  them.  Like  the  superior 
hired  men,  capable  women  in  these  days 
have  a  wide  range  of  opportunity  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  My  judgment  is  that  the 
time  is  going  when  the  average  man  can 
safely  hang  on  to  the  theory  that  he 
confers  a  great  privilege  upon  a  sensible 
woman  by  merely  informing  her  she  can 
marry  him. 

Last  year  we  had  something  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  hard-cider  question. 
There  were  many  letters  about  it,  but 
I  held  the  following  until  this  year — at 
the  edge  of  the  cider  season : 

As  to  the  bard  cider  talk,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  an  Item  In  the 
paper  that  I  asked  you  about  in  regard  to 
keeping  cider.  We  have  a  large  orchard, 
and  so  many  fallen  apples  that  some  per¬ 
sons  said  make  them  into  cider.  We  al¬ 
ways  make  vinegar  every  two  years,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  ever  used  two  gallons  of 
cider.  Several  people  came  and  made  some 
and  kept  it  until  it  was  hard,  and  I  saw 
the  effects  of  It.  Since  then  we  have  given 
away  all  of  the  apples  every  morning,  so 
no  one  could  ask  for  them,  and  no  more 
will  ever  be  made  on  my  place.  If  these 
persons  had  been  young  men  I  would  have 
felt  it  always,  but  they  were  men  who 
would  not  think  of  drinking,  as  the  word 
goes,  but  liked  hard  cider.  e.  w.  n. 

A  chemist  tells  me  that  many  samples 
of  hard  cider  contain  considerably  more 
alcohol  than  beer.  The  way  some  peo¬ 
ple  pour  it  down  the  stuff  becomes  more 
dangerous  than  some  brands  of  whiskey. 
Somebody  calls  on  me  to  explain  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  I  would  rather 
keep  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  my  cel¬ 
lar  than  a  barrel  of  hard  cider.  That 
is  easy.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  sneak 
down  and  drink  a  quart  or  more  of 
such  cider  per  day  and  still  pass  as  a 
temperance  man.  What  about  my  boys? 

I  know  what’s  back  of  them !  After 
they  caught  me  at  the  cider  barrel  how 
could  you  keep  them  away  from  it?  If 
you  were  raising  a  tiger  cub  as  watch¬ 
dog,  would  you  feed  him  on  raw  meat 
right  from  the  carcass?  I  know  what 
the  rum  habit  means,  and  rather 


than  leave  my  children  behind  me  with 
any  such  curse  I  would  rather  have 
them  blown  up.  But  it  could  doubtless 
be  proved  that  hundreds  of  temperance 
men  have  grown  up  from  families  in 
which  the  cider  barrel  was  as  much  a 
fixture  as  the  kitchen  stove.  Very 
likely — but  I  won’t  take  the  risk.  I’ve 
got  this  old-fashioned  idea  that  if  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  complain  or  fight  about  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  extortion  or 
monopoly  they  should  be  mighty  care¬ 
ful  how  they  live.  They  should  try  to 
make  the  little  circle  of  things  they  can 
touch  with  their  own  influence  models 
for  honorable  dealing,  or  sing  small  on 
the  larger  evils. 

Going  to  Florida. — Here  is  one  that 
proves  too  much  for  me : 

I  am  a  farmer,  with  health  requiring 
absence  from  here  in  Winter.  I  want  to 
drive  to  Florida  with  family  and  get  work, 
self  and  team  if  possible,  to  pay  expenses. 
When  does  .the  orange  season  begin?  I 
can  start  November  1,  and  figure  six  weeks 
for  trip.  Can  you  give  me  addresses  of 
persons  there  from  whom  I  might  get  work? 
Another  question  :  If  pigweed,  purslane,  etc., 
ar<>  so  valuable,  why  not  saw  for  swine? 
I  draw  the  line  at  purslane  ;  it  grew  in  our 
garden  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  have  a  nice 
lot  of  pigweed  saved  in  one  corner  of  the 
beet  patch  for  seed  if  you  say  so. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  d.  l. 

Every  year  this  plan  of  going  to 
Florida  for  work  and  health  comes  up, 
and  it  is  hard  to  give  sound  advice.  It 
is  a  long  trip  from  Lake  Keuka  to 
Florida,  though  I  confess  I  would  like 
to  take  it.  If  a  man  were  a  good  ob¬ 
server  and  a  good  questioner  what  a 
loads  of  facts  he  could  gather  for 
President  Roosevelt’s  commission !  Can 
he  find  work  in  Florida?  It  is  doubtful, 
and  he  must  remember  that  sometimes 
northern  horses  going  to  the  South  will 
not  do  their  best  until  they  are  accli¬ 
mated.  Orange  picking  will  begin  in 
Northern  Florida  as  early  as  November. 
It  is  wise  in  that  section  to  get  the  fruit 
off  early,  as  there  is  danger  of  a  frost 
in  January.  Uncle  Ed,  who  lives  in 
Putnam  County,  has  been  caught  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  leaving  fruit  on  the  trees. 
South  of  Orlando  or  Tampa  there  is  less 
danger  from  frost,  and  picking  is  later. 
If  our  friend  can  get  say  to  Orlando 
by  December  15,  he  will  be  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  would  advise  him  to  make  for 
some  good-sized  town  in  Southern 
hlorida  unless  lie  can  strike  a  definite 
job  on  the  way.  At  Jacksonville  he  can 
get  information  that  will  help  him  lo¬ 
cate.  I  am  talking  at  long  range, 
Florida  people  are  hospitable  and  kind. 
If  any  of  them  can  tell  this  man  where 
he  can  go  to  find  sure  work  for  him¬ 
self  and  team  they  may  have  the  floor. 
Remember,  he  does  not  want  to  buy  any 
land  or  donate  his  services  to  any  char¬ 
ity,  but  he  wants  a  good  job. 

As  for  seeding  weeds — don’t  do  it. 
There  are  evils  enough  in  the  world 
now  without  seeding  any  more.  Cut 
those  weeds  before  they  seed  and  pile 
them  around  young  trees.  It  is  true 
that  “pussley,”  pigweed,  etc.,  contain 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  They  take 
this  from  the  soil  and  rob  other  plants. 
If  you  are  going  to  seed  a  crop  for 
fodder  or  feed  put  in  clover  or  peas. 
These  crops  bring  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
by  taking  it  from  the  air,  and  they  make 
their  growth  in  Spring,  while  most  of 
the  weeds  you  mention  come  in  late 
Summer.  If  too  late  for  clover  and 
peas  sow  rye  anyway,  but  don’t  sow 
weed  seed.  H.  w.  c. 


EDWARDS  “REO”  STEEL  SHINGLES 


Are  postively  guaranteed  to  be  Fire  and  Light- 
nine:  proof  and  we  refund  the  amount  you  pay  us 
tor  .Shingles  in  easo  your  roof  is  struck  and  dam¬ 
aged  by  lightning.  Your  house  is  thus  insured 
against  lightning. 

Kasily  applied,  a  hammer  and  nails  all 
that  is  necessary. 

A  boy  can  do  the  work. 

Made  of  best  quality  Steel  in  sheets 5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches,  furnished 
painted  or  galvanized. 

The  cheapest  and  best  roofing  ever  in¬ 
vented. 

Will  reduce  cost  of  insurance. 

Handsome  in  appearance,  the  counterpart  of  the 
finest  cut  wood  shingles  at  about  one-half  the 
cost.  REO  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles  require 
no  paint  for  years.  In  certain  sections  they  are 
never  painted. 

Semi  us  the  size  of  your  roof  and  we  will  give  you 
exact  cost  of  material  delivered  f.  o.  b.  your  nearest 
railroad  station.  YVe  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  roofing.  Wo 
make  all  styles— Corrugated,  V  Crimp,  Roll 
Hoofing,  Imitation  Stone  and  Brick,  etc 
Painted  or  Galvanized. 

Catalog  No.  42  sent  free  on  request. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
441-461  Lock  Street,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HARNESS 

By  Mail 

You  can  buy  custom-made 
,  oak-tanned  harness  direct  from  . 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices, 
on  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  \V rite  for  our  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  anil  sec  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge,  lr 
you’re notsatistied, money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  O wego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Yr. 


SticKney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARC  THE  BEST  ! 


1% 
»0  16 
H.  P. 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 

—  _ :  in  —  Slickney ’s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
IV e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


Gasoline 

Engines 

Fewest  Parts.  Uses 
Feast  Fuel. 
Catalogue  FREE. 

C.  II.  CANFIKUI) 
202  West  Newell  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


A  HENDRICKS,  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

Our  No. 0  Upright  I’rcss 
.  for  only  $176  is  the 
-i  greatest  bargain  in  Hay 
-t  Tresses  ever  offered.  It  1 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
-WT;  season.  If  not  as  repre- 
sented  money  refunded. 
iSSeSS-b  Send  for  free  catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co„  Cornell  St.,“  Kingston,  N.Y. 


LITTER  &  FEED  CARRIERS 


Save  Half  the 
Stable  Work 

Our  new  malleable  iron  Star  Carrier  is  going 
into  hundreds  of  stables  and  barns. 

“Better  Thau  a  Hired  Man” 

It  runs  on  cable  or  rigid  track,  with  auto¬ 
matic  dump  and  return.  We  want  to  show 
you  what  a  world  of  labor  and  time  it  saves. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  barn  plan,  we  will  draw 
plan  to  scale,  and  submit  free  estimate,  and 
will  also  send  you  complete  catalogue,  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Star  Outfit  is  in  every  way  the  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  us  today. 

HUNT-HELM-FERR3S  &  CO.,  55  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ILL. 


Let  Me  Pay  li>e  Postage 
oifMy  Big  Free  Book,  to  \ou 

Although  It  costs  me  8c  to  mall  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I’ll  send  you  one  FREE  just 
because  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES- llaiie  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  from  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  125.000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  in  use— giving  satisfaction  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

My  Direct  Factory  Trices  save  you  BIG  MONEY.  My  1908  Book  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  High-Grade  Harness— tells 
you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made— and  why  they  are  best  to  buy.  Write  for  the 
Book  today.  Address  mo  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290  Columbus  Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6a.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  IOHj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  chock  or  hank  draft. 

Line  red  at  Now  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  SO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  makedoubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  stibcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  .  auctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Youker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 

TEN^EEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  i.,.roduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  W :  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Four  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  homemade  contrivances  for  household  water 
fixtures.  There  has  been  a  demand  of  late  for  just 
this  information,  and  so  some  of  the  best  plans  are 
reproduced  on  page  762. 

* 

The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  published 
their  Fall  prices  on  September  15.  Figured  for  the 
“outer  zone” — that  is,  the  territory  farthest  from  the 
city  -the  prices  are,  per  100  pounds,  October  $1.60, 
.  'c  v  nber,  December,  January  and  February  $1.80, 
M  h  $1.60.  These  prices  are  10  cents  per  100  lower 
th::  v  re  offered  one  year  ago,  though  grain  feed 
promises  to  be  just  as  high,  and  the  drought  has 
serious!  i  injured  the  hay  and  corn  crops!  Last  year 
thj  Bordens  advanced  the  retail  price  to  nine  cents  a 
cjv '  i .  on  the  plea  that  they  were  paying  more  for  the 
miiic.  Now  let  us  see  what  they  will  do  this  year. 

* 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  are  planning  to 
heat  the  house  with  cither  water  or  steam.  Most  of 
them  live  at  some  distance  from  a  plumber,  and  all 
have  read  about  the  damage  done  through  frozen 
pipes  in  a  very  cold  snap.  As  one  reader  puts  it : 

I  live  six  miles  from  the  plumber  who,  of  course,  is 
unoblainable  by  a  suburbanite  after  a  blizzard  has  broken 
pipes  in  the  city  os  well  as  on  the  farm.  Which  system 
the  better  avoids  the  necessity  for  his  services?  Safety 
from  him  is  my  chiefest  concern.  Can  your  readers  deter¬ 
mine  for  me  through  comparative  practical  experience 
With  both  systems? 

We  venture  to  say  that  they  can  and  will,  with  full 
explanations.  Let  us  hear  from  country  people. 

* 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  begin  to  get  letters 
from  southern  cabbage  growers  asking  about  the  crop 
in  the  North.  It  is  now  time  for  Florida  growers  to 
sow  their  seed  if  the  cabbage  is  to  come  into  market 
at  the  right  time.  Should  there  be  a  heavy  crop  in 
the  North  it  will  not  pay  to  plant  heavily  ill  the 
South.  While  many  prefer  the  new  southern  cab¬ 
bage  to  the  old  stock,  if  the  latter  is  a  heavy  crop, 
it  will  control  the  price.  At  present  the  cabbage  crop 
in  New  York  promises  to  be  very  short.  I  he  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  hurt  the  plants,  and  after  they 
were  set  in  the  field  they  made  but  a  slow  growth. 
Soaking  rains  from  now  on  may  bring  up  the  crop 
somewhat,  but  even  with  this  the  supply  will  he  short 
and  prices  high.  The  southern  growers  may  figure 
on  (his  and  take  their  chances.  If  they  overdo  the 
business  they  will  be  worse  off  than  if  the  northern 
crop  was  a  large  one. 

The  Seedless  apple  promoters  are  at  it  again.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  reputable  farm  paper  would  care 
or  dare  to  advertise  the  “Seedless,”  hut  the  magazines 
are  giving  it  place.  Here  arc  the  claims  made  for 
the  apple  in  Everybody’s  Magazine: 

No  core.  No  seed.  Practically  proof  against  worms.  A 
Winter  apple  of  fine  flavor,  and  greatest  keeping  qualities. 
One-third  more  edible  portion  than  in  ordinary  apple.  A 
great  producer. 

Out  of  these  six  statements  five  arc  more  or  less 
false.  We  have  seen  the  apples  cut  open  and  found 
therein  core,  seeds  and  worm  holes.  It  is  not  of 
“fine  flavor,”  hut  very  ordinary.  Furthermore  the 
fruit  authorities  at  Washington  assert  that  the  “Seed¬ 
less”  is  an  old  seedling  found  originally  growing  in  a 
fence  corner  in  the  South.  So-called  “seedless”  apples 
were  known  many  centuries  ago.  When  we  were 
exposing  this  humbug  two  years  since  we  received 


specimens  of  at  least  a  dozen  seedless  apples  from 
various  parts  of  the  country — some  of  them  better 
than  the  one  now  being  boomed.  It  seems  like  a 
waste  of  space  to  repeat  all  this,  but  we  want  to  warn 
our  newer  readers  as  we  have  the  old. 

* 

We  hope  you  will  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Morse 
on  the  exhibit  of  Jersey  cattle  at  Syracuse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note  is  written  by  a  New  York  farmer: 

I  attended  the  State  Fair  last  week,  and  wanted  to  look 
over  the  cattle,  but  found  them  all  blanketed,  so  that 
practically  all  that  could  he  seen  was  head,  hoofs  and  tail. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  fraud  on  those  who  go  there  to  see 
this  exhibit.  The  same  was  true  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  sheep  exhibit,  and  I  became  disgusted  and  left  the 
sheds.  It  may  be  stylish  to  cover  up  the  exhibits,  hut  how 
is  the  farmer  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  exhibit  if  it  is 
covered  up?  It  hardly  seems  to  me  fair  to  ask  people  to 
come  there,  and  then  hide  (lie  stock,  except  the  short  time 
it  may  be  led  around  the  ring.  Is  there  no  way  to  cause 
the  cattle  to  be  shown?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  commissioners  to  enforce  a  rule  that  during  the  time 
when  visitors  a*re  allowed  on  the  grounds  the  exhibits 
should  be  uncovered?  H.  p. 

A  student  of  dairy  cattle  surely  does  not  learn 
much  by  seeing  a  head,  a  tail  and  four  legs  sticking 
out  of  a  blanket.  From  our  conversations  with  farm¬ 
ers  at  the  fair  we  think  Mr.  Morse  is  right  when  he 
says  that  a  large  trade  in  purebred  cattle  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  fairs  if  the  real  working  cattle  were 
made  more  of.  These  fairs  give  the  farmers,  or 
ought  to  give  them,  the  best  chance  to  see  what  are 
considered  the  best  animals.  This  is  one  of  the 
livest  subjects  in  practical  cattle  breeding.  If  we  are 
wrong  we  want  to  be  corrected. 

* 

Some  of  the  city  papers  try  to  be  very  funny  at  the 
expense  of  dairymen.  They  picture  a  man  wearing 
diamonds  with  a  servant  washing  off  a  cow  and  tying 
ribbons  on  her  horns.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
milk  farmers  must  be  getting  rich  because  city  people 
pay  eight  or  nine  cents  a  quart  for  milk!  In  Octo¬ 
ber  if  a  farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  highest 
Borden  price  he  will  he  paid  about  three  cents  a  quart 
for  milk  which  retails  at  eight  and  nine  cents.  He  is 
constantly  put  to  annoyance  and  expense  by  inspec¬ 
tors  and  new  “regulations,”  pays  all  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  then  gets  about  35  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  which  his  milk  sells  for!  No  farmer  should 
be  expected  to  produce  that  kind  of  milk  for  a  mill 
less  than  four  cents  a  quart.  Even  at  that  price  the 
milk  dealer  will  make  more  money  than  the  farmer. 
Here  is  another  case  where  agricultural  education 
alone  will  not  settle  the  problem.  Even  if  a  dairy¬ 
man  should  learn  to  breed  and  feed  his  cows  so  as 
to  make  more  milk,  or  even  milk  which  costs  him  less 
per  quart,  he  cannot  really  prosper  while  there  is 
such  a  margin  between  what  the  milk  sells  for  and 
what  he  gets  for  it.  There  can  he  no  real  prosperity 
for  farmers  so  long  as  they  must  support  one  family 
or  more  besides  their  own ! 

* 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  hear  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  public  matters  warm  from  the  plow  handles. 
L  was  good  to  see  how  clearly  and  boldly  these  men 
stated  the  vital  issue  that  is  being  worked  out  in 
New  York.  We  have  heard  people  express  surprise 
that  the  political  bosses  finally  renominated  Gov. 
Hughes.  He  has  no  use  for  them,  or  for  their 
methods,  and  they  knew  it.  They  had  all  the  politi¬ 
cal  machinery  in  their  hands,  and  had  elected  dele¬ 
gates  who  would  have  done  their  bidding  without  a 
murmur.  Yet  knowing  that  it  meant  pretty  close  to 
political  suicide  for  them  they  made  his  nomination 
unanimous.  Why?  Any  man  who  could  have  talked 
with  those  farmers  at  Syracuse  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  reason.  The  bosses  were  simply  afraid  of 
the  man  on  the  farm,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  defy 
him  when  he  once  told  them  what  he  wanted.  With¬ 
out  organization,  without  political  power  or  patron¬ 
age  the  farmers  compelled  the  politicians  to  renom¬ 
inate  the  Governor.  We  knew  they  would  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  real 
issue  of  government  by  the  people  or  government 
by  the  politicians  they  would  get  on  the  right  side. 
This  thing  never  happened  in  just  this  way  before  in 
the  history  of  New  York.  It  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  mighty  political  force  which  is  to  push  society 
nearer  better  government  and  a  fairer  chance  for  all. 
By  forcing  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Hughes  the  farm¬ 
ers  also  compelled  the  opposition  party  to  put  forward 
a  clean  and  able  man.  Rarely  have  two  more  upright 
men  than  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Chanler  been  selected 
as  candidates  for  Governor  of  New  York.  The  story 
of  how  the  work  was  done  would  fill  a  book.  When 
these  farmers  saw  what  was  being  done  they  went 
right  at  the  job.  “ The  hired  men  are  trying  to  run 
our  farms!”  That  was  the  way  they  put  it,  and  the 
politicians  were  the  hired  men — and  not  the  masters. 
We  often  hear  that  the  voters  of  some  town  or  city 


have  risen  in  their  wrath  and  thrown  a  gang  of  poli¬ 
ticians  out  of  office.  Usually  such  voters  go  back  to 
work,  think  of  something  else  and  let  the  politicians 
return  after  a  vacation.  It  will  not  he  so  with  New 
\ork  farmers.  It  has  taken  some  of  them  long  years 
to  grow  up  to  a  point  where  they  arc  ready  to  talk 
and  work  against  the  politicians.  At  heart  they  have 
for  some  years  known  that  they  were  in  a  form  of 
political  slavery,  and  it  has  galled  them.  Now,  like 
a  flash,  they  see  what  they  can  do  if  they  will  only 
stand  together  for  a  moral  issue,  and  they  will  never 
forget  it.  You  might  just  as  well  turn  a  page  of 
New  York’s  history,  for  a  new  one  is  now  to  be 
written,  with  some  of  the  letters  looking  as  if  they 
were  written  with  a  hoe  handle. 

* 

You  will  notice  by  the  letters  on  the  next  page  that 
farmers  and  their  wives  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
Mr.  Norton  and  the  other  literary  gentlemen  who 
criticize  farmers  and  farm  life.  The  farmer’s  wife 
who  says  Mr.  Norton  puts  “the  cart  before  the 
horse”  hits  the  center  of  the  bull’s-eye.  As  a  rule 
these  self-appointed  critics  are  in  position  where  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  raise  cash  in  return  for  their 
services.  If  they  really  knew  anything  about  farming 
they  would  understand  that  cash  is  about  the  hardest 
thing  for  a  farmer  to  raise,  and  yet  the  only  thing 
which  wili  enable  him  to  obtain  the  conveniences  or 
luxuries  which  are  to  help  “uplift”  him.  Reports 
showing  the  true  condition  of  farming  are  coming  to 
us  from  all  sides.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
worst  trouble  is  inability  to  obtain  working  capital. 
There  cannot  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  farmers  until  in  some  way  they  can  handle 
more  money — that  is,  a  fairer  share  of  what  their  pro¬ 
duce  sells  for.  We  offer  as  proof  of  this  statement 
the  fact  that  in  those  sections  where  in  some  way 
farmers  do  secure  this  fairer  share  in  money  the 
things  which  make  life  easier  and  more  pleasant  fol¬ 
low  naturally.  Our  readers  may  be  trusted  to  shoot 
holes  through  Mr.  Norton’s  letter.  They  will  do  the 
same  with  similar  targets,  and  the  practice  will  teach 
them  to  bring  down  larger  game. 

* 

“You  ought  to  print  that  article  every  three  months 
at  least.”  The  speaker  referred  to  the  article  on 
"Alfalfa  and  Lime,”  by  Mr.  Wing,  on  page  709.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wing  expressed  the  conviction 
of  thousands  of  our  best  farmers  when  he  stated  that 
heavy  liming  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Alfalfa  cul¬ 
ture.  Either  the  soil  must  have  an  abundance  of 
lime  naturally,  or  it  must  be  supplied  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  demand  for  lime  has  increased  so  in  the 
past  few  years  that  some  regulation  of  its  sale  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  We  are  told  that  at  some  quarries 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  scrape  up  the  refuse  around 
the  kiln  and  sell  it  as  “agricultural  lime.”  This  con¬ 
tains  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand  and  ashes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  contains  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  strength 
of  pure  lime.  In  the  early  days  of  the  fertilizer  trade 
very  much  the  same  conditions  were  found.  There 
was  no  definite  legal  standard,  so  that  farmers  sel¬ 
dom  knew  what  they  were  buying.  Then  came  the 
demand  for  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  fertilizers  and 
this  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  farmers.  The 
same  thing  must  now  follow  in  the  sale  of  lime. 
The  manufacturers  must  guarantee  the  per  cent  of 
actual  lime  and  magnesia  which  they  offer  for  sale. 
They  should  also  state  whether  the  lime  is  ground 
limestone,  burnt  lime,  or  slaked  lime,  water-soaked 
lime,  or  a  mixture  of  these.  They  need  not  he  afraid 
that  farmers  will  not  know  the  difference,  for  this 
lime  question*  is  being  studied  so  that  farmers  will 
know  just  what  they  want.  There  was  a  time  when 
farmers  were  inclined  to  call  all  fertilizers  by  the 
general  name  of  “phosphate.”  Now  they  know 
whether  they  want  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid,  and  buy  accordingly.  It  will  be  the  same  with 
“lime,”  for  farmers  are  coming  to  the  point  where 
they  know  which  kind  of  lime  they  want,  and  the 
manufacturers  should  meet  them  with  a  fair  guar¬ 
antee.  _ _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

Onb  manufacturer  advertises  his  machine  as  “fool  proof." 

Tex  responses  of  labor  when  capital  calls  to  one  of 
capital  when  labor  docs  llie  talking. 

Now  then,  are  you  glad  you  took  our  advice  and  plowed 
up  some  of  that  old  pasture  for  corn? 

Kansas  now  has  an  Association  of  Alfalfa  Millers.  The 
business  of  grinding  Alfalfa  hay  for  shipment  has  become 
a  great  industry. 

There  has  been  a  shipment  of  oranges  from  Mexico  to 
New  York.  Every  year  the  territory  from  which  fruit  is 
shipped  to  this  city  widens.  Through  it  all  the  No.  1 
apple  holds  its  price  best  of  all. 

When  drought  or  flood  or  any  other  calamity  heads  your 
way  there  are  two  methods  of  meeting  it.  One  Is  to  sit 
down  and  magnify  the  trouble  by  Imagining  it  worse.  The 
other  is  to  commit  the  Twenty-third  I'salm  to  memory  and 
recite  it  to  yourself. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Prohibitionists  curried  Arkansas  at 
the  State  election  September  16  by  10,000  to  12,000  ma¬ 
jority,  despite  the  Dig  vote  for  saloons  cast  by  negroes,  the 
poll  tax  requirement  being  ignored  by  election  officers  who, 
it  is  alleged,  were  controlled  by  liquor  interests.  Little 
Rock’s  vote  was  double  that  of  two  years  ago  by  negroes 
voting,  yet  the  saloon  majority  was  reduced  500  by  the 
temperance  wave.  The  wets  claim  to  have  gained  three 
counties.  The  poll  tax  requirement  for  voters  carried, 
while  the  proposed  bond  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  ...  A  terrific  storm 
struck  Galveston.  Tex.,  September  17.  The  wind  reached 
a  velocity  of  70  miles  an  hour  for  about  two  minutes,  and 
held  to  a  62-mile  an  hour  gale  for  some  time.  Nearly  6% 
inches  of  rain  fell,  and  owing  to  a  poor  drainage  system 
the  streets  were  tilled  with  water  to  a  depth  varying  from 
six  to  30  inches.  The  sea  wall  stood  the  test  well  and 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  sea  water  on  the  streets  of  Gal¬ 
veston.  .  .  .  After  spending  several  weeks  in  almost 

daily  successful  demonstrations  of  his  aeroplane  Orville 
Wright,  the  aviator,  suffered  Ids  first  serious  accident  at 
Wasldngton  September  17,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  As  a  result  he  sustained  a  fractured  leg  and  ribs 
and  other  serious  injuries.  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  E. 
Selfridge,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  who 
accompanied  1dm  as  a  passenger,  was  so  frightfully  hurt 
that  be  died  three  hours  later.  The  machine  had  been  tip 
about  four  minutes  when  the  propeller  broke.  The  machine 
was  a  total  wreck.  The  small  forward  planes  used  for 
elevating  and  lowering  bad  struck  the  earth  first  and  had 
been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  broad  main  planes, 
which  were  lying  on  their  sides.  The  framework  of  the 
aeroplane  was  broken  and  splintered  and  t lie  canvas  web¬ 
bing  that  covers  the  planes  was  torn  and  perforated  by 
the  wooden  sticks  that  had  formerly  been  the  framework. 
.  .  .  Much  excitement  has  been  caused  in  southern  Mis¬ 

sissippi  by  night  riders  who  are  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
ginning  of  cotton  so  as  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  the 
crop.  The  Mississippi  nigld  riders  are  operating  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  those  in  Kentucky  against  the  tobacco 
trust.  They  have  sent  notices  to  the  owners  of  gins  to 
stop  work  under  penalty  of  having  their  gins  burned.  The 
movement  so  far  lias  been  restricted  to  a  few  counties, 
but  it  is  feared  that  it  will  spread.  Some  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  threaten  to  cancel  policies  on  cotton  gins 
and  there  is  even  talk  of  calling  out  the  militia. 

Five  of  the  crew  of  the  British  steamship  Aeon,  which 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Sydney  on  July  ti  and  has 
been  overdue,  have  arrived  at  Fanning  Island.  They 
report  that  the  Aeon  went  ashore  on  Christmas  Island  on 
July  18  and  was  a  total  wreck.  All  the  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  among  whom  were  the  wives  of  several  American 
naval  officers,  are  safe  and  well.  They  are  camped  on 
Christmas  Island  and  have  ample  food  and  water.  A 
house  has  been  built  for  the  women.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  Manuka  from  Vancouver  to  take  them 
off.  All  the  ship’s  boats,  excepting  two,  were  smashed  to 
pieces  on  the  reef,  and  it  took  a  month  to  remove  the 
cargo  and  prepare  a  boat  for  the  voyage  to  Fanning  Island. 
The  Chinese  members  of  the  crew  refused  to  work  because 
of  short  ration  of  rice. 


THE  CATTLE  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  has  closed,  and  a  new  standard 
has  been  set  for  exhibitions  of  dairy  cattle.  At  no  State 
fair  has  there  ever  been  such  a  magnificent  display  of  high- 
class  dairy  animals.  There  were  over  1,000  animals  in  all 
the  classes,  but  the  sensational  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  exhibit  of  I toIstein-Friesians,  nearly  every  prominent 
breeder  of  the  handsome  black  and  whites  being  present 
with  their  best  animals.  Among  these  were  many  valued 
at  $10,000  each,  and  others  which  could  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price  within  reason.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
all  (lie  animals  of  this  breed  exhibited  came  from  New 
York  State  except  one  herd  from  each  of  our  neighbor 
States,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  two  herds  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  honors  were  divided  between  M.  8.  Nye, 
Preble;  II.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse;  the  Sfevens-IIast ings  Co., 
Liverpool;  F.  It.  Hazard,  Syracuse;  F.  1’.  Knowles,  Auburn, 
Mas.;  Geo.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilkes-Barre,  l'a.  ;  Fred  F. 
Field  Holstein  Co.,  Montello,  Mass.  ;  F.  D.  Adams  A  Son, 
Munnsville ;  E.  A.  Powell,  Syracuse;  E.  A.  Vandervort, 
Sidney  ;  and  It.  M.  Stafford,  Chardon,  O. 

A  conflict  of  decisions,  as  it  appeared  to  many,  was 
cans,  (I  by  the  awards  in  the  aged  bull  class.  Nye  was 
awarded  first,  Field  second,  Knowles  third  and  Carpenter 
fourth.  It  generally  follows  that  the  championship  is 
given  to  the  one  taking  the  first  prize,  but  in  this  case 
competition  was  so  close  that  by  the  decision  of  a  different 
judge,  the  championship  was  given  to  the  bull  taking  the 
fourth  prize.  Some  comment,  but  uo  protest  was  made  in 
consequence  of  t  D is  decision.  The  Holsteins  as  a  breed 
seem  to  be  gaining  a  good  reputation  for  the  production 
of  butter  as  well  as  milk.  There  were  at  least  12  cows 
with  a  record  of  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  among 
the  11  brought  into  the  ring  in  the  three  years  old  and 
over  class,  Moyer  winning  first  and  third,  Field  second 
and  the  Stevens  Bros.-Hastings  Co.  fourth.  The  milk  and 
butter  fat  test  which  was  conducted  at  the  fair  resulted 
in  a  signal  victory  for  the  Holsteins,  only  one  of  the  12 
prizes  offered  going  to  a  Jersey.  Although  the  Holsteins 
were  tlie  sensational  feature  of  the  show  other  breeds  were 
well  represented  with  some  of  the  host  animals  in  the 
count  ry. 

Tin*  Jersevs  came  next  to  the  Holsteins  in  number,  a 
choice  selection  from  12  herds  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  meeting  in  one  ring,  trying  for  the  honors.  II. 
V  Prentice,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  E.  It.  Dunn,  Southington, 
Conn.;  C.  15.  Boss.  Blanchoster,  ().  ;  S.  It.  Cleveland,  Water- 
town-  McLaury  Bros.,  Port buidville  ;  Oakland  Farms,  New¬ 
port,  It.  I.;  A.  F.  Pierce,  Winchester,  N.  II.;  II.  W.  Ayers, 
Jamestown;  and  .1.  T.  Iloopes,  Bynum,  Mil.,  each  receiving 
a  share  of  the  prizes.  The  Guernseys  were  next  in  order 
with  eight  of  the  finest:  show  herds  in  the  country.  The 
prizes  were  distributed  among  I.  B.  and  Jus.  McK.  Merry- 
man.  Lutherville.  Md. ;  II.  A.  C.  Taylor,  Melville,  Sta„ 
Newport.  R.  I.;  G.  B.  Tailman,  Fayetteville;  Holland  and 
McCormick,  Bel-Air,  Md.  ;  and  Sunset  Lodge  Guernsey 
Herd.  El  bridge,  N.  Y.,  II.  A.  C.  Taylor  winning  the  silver 
cup  offered  by  ahe  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  C.  E. 
Coll. urn,  of  Milford,  took  all  the  prizes  in  the  French- 
Can.udian  classes.  There  were  four  fine  herds  of  Dutch 
Belt  d  cattle  owned  by  F.  It.  Sanders,  Bristol,  N.  II.;  F. 
E.  Stevens,  Glens  Falls;  Guy  Carr,  Ossining;  and  I).  B. 
Wilson,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  each  receiving  a  share  of  the 
prizes.  Only  three  herds  of  Ayrshires  were  shown — all 
from  New  York  State,  anil  owned  by  .1.  F.  Converse  &  Co., 
Wood,  vi  lie ;  W.  I’.  Schenck,  Avon;  and  Kent  Barney,  Mil¬ 
ford.  The  prizes  were  quite  evenly  divided  among  the 
three  herds. 

Three  herds  of  Polled  Jerseys  competed  for  the  liberal 
prizes  offered  in  that  class,  and  the  prizes  divided  between 
T  I  Crawford.  Milford;  B.  II.  Sheldon.  West  Oneonta ; 
and  Henry  Marlett,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  The  Brown  Swiss 
were  represented  by  four  fine  herds  owned  by  L.  II.  Leon¬ 
ard.  Owego;  1 1.  W.  Ayers,  Honey  Creek,  Wls. ;  F.  R. 
Hazard,  Syracuse;  and  Frank  Frcemyor,  Middloburgh. 
This  breed  seems  to  he  gaining  in  popularity,  ns  they  arc 
good  dairy  animals.  Only  two  herds  of  Red  Polls  were 
shown,  lmt  they  were  all  of  excellent  quality  and  are  a 
breed  which  should  be  more  widely  known.  Geo.  Incichen 
&  Sons,  Geneva.  Ind.,  and  Morgan  S.  Myers,  Rarnerville, 
each  received  a  fair  share  of  tin*  prizes.  There  were  three 
herd  i  of  Devons,  making  as  close  competition  as  in  the 
Ayrshire  class,  although  the  prizes  were  much  smaller.  M. 
S.  Jones,  Danville,  III.;  Stockwell  and  Gifford,  Sutton, 
Mass.;  and  Clias.  Houghtaling,  Laurens,  all  showed  some 
handsome  animals,  and  each  received  a  fair  share  of 
tin*  orizes.  Three*  herds  or  Normandys  were  shown  by  F. 
N.  Terpening,  West  Oneonta;  C.  1,.  Harris,  Queenshury; 
and  F.  E.  Stevens,  Glens  Falls.  The  quality  of  these 
animals  did  not  seem  to  he  up  to  the  standard  of  the  show. 
Three  exhibitors  brought  the  finest  lot  of  Kerry  cattle 
ever  seen  at  the  State  Fair.  Although  these  animals  are 
very  small  their  owners  claim  great  tilings  for  them.  The 


prizes  were  awarded  to  Howard  Gould,  Port  Washington  ; 
F.  N.  Terpening,  West  Oneonta;  and  G.  M.  Carnochan, 
New  City.  There  were  also  excellent  exhibits  of  Short¬ 
horns,  Herefords  and  Galloways,  some  of  the  Short-horns 
in  particular  being  good  enough  to  show  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago.  c.  s.  qkeenk. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

While  passing  over  several  counties  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lately  it  was  noticeable  that  seeding  Winter 
grain  commenced  earlier  this  Fall  than  of  recent  years. 
Possibly  an  invitation  to  the  Iiesslan  fly,  as  some  fields 
present  a  green  appearance  now,  although  growth  is 
slow  and  spindling  owing  to  the  very  severe  drought  in 
this  section.  rI’ho  corn  crop  is  fair  to  very  good,  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  eared  considering  the  light  rainfall.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  half  a  crop  or  less,  with  some  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure;  some  fields  yield  fairly  well,  especially  late  planted, 
fields  in  good  tilth  well  fertilized,  and  free  from  weeds. 
Clover  seed  yields  fairly  well,  and  more  is  produced  than 
usual.  Cabbage  is  almost  a  failure,  anil  turnips  a  poor 
crop.  Apples  are  being  gathered,  a  light  crop,  and  largely 
dropped  and  wormy.  Codling  moth  was  very  damaging 
during  the  warm  dry  weather,  anil  the  second  brood  more 
injurious  than  usual.  Fertilizers  are  extensively  used, 
entirely  too  much  low  grade  applied,  some  as  low  ns  six 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  three  per  cent  potash  offered 
for  $13  per  ton.  Acidulated  rock  phosphate,  with  the 
extensive  word  “nnammonlatcd,”  is  offered  to  the  ignorant 
evidently.  w.  H.  s. 

Very  dry  here,  last  light  shower  10  days  ago.  Pastures 
are  dried  up  and  dusty  ;  roads  are  in  most  places  beds  of 
dust,  which  (lie  wind  anil  passing  vehicles  keep  stirred  up 
until  it  seems  that  the  air  is  full  of  dust  all  (lie  time. 
To-day  the  wind  is  in  the  north  and  the  sun  is  almost 
obscured  by  what  seems  to  bo  smoke  driven  in  from  fires 
somewhere,  perhaps  in  tin*  Northwest.  Along  railroads, 
tire  is  a  constant  menace  to  farm  property,  owing  to  the 
continued  drought,  and  all  fields  have  a  protection  furrow 
plowed  paralleling  the  railways.  Corn  cutting  is  well 
finder  way,  and  the  yield  will  perhaps  is*  two-thirds  an 
average  crop.  Owing,  to  the  drought  and  heat  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  dust  corn  cutting  here  is  rather  disagreeable 
work,  yet  help  seems  in  plentiful  supply.  Fruit  crops 
very  short,  peaches  selling  at  .$1.50  per  bushel,  very  few 
apples,  plums  or  pears  on  the  market  here.  Feeding  stock 
is  low  in  price,  though  fat  stock  brings  good  prices. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w  .E,  D. 

In  points  of  southern  and  eastern  New  York  (lie  long- 
continued  drought  has  proved  a  calamity.  Crops  have 
died,  pastures  are  as  brown  as  in  December.  Streams  and 
wells  are  dry  anil  dust  lies  thick  over  everything.  The 
air  is  filled  with  a  dull  haze,  evidently  due  to  the  forest 
fires  which  are  raging  to  the  north  and  west.  There  is 
no  pasture  for  cattle,  and  farmers  long  ago  began  to 
feed  out  the*  hay  upon  which  they  depended  for  Winter. 
In  some  sections  corn,  where  well  cared  for,  made  a  fair 
crop,  and  as  a  large  amount  of  fodder  corn  was  planted 
fids  will  help  out.  Around  Syracuse  and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  Alfalfa  grows  this  crop  has  helped  out,  though 
even  it  has  been  badly  cut  by  tin*  continued  dry  weather. 

It  is  a  hard  outlook  for  dairy  farmers,  and  cows  ought  to 
lx*  cheap  tills  Fall.  The  Idea  of  cutting  down  the  price  of 
milk  in  the  face  of  this  calamity  is  little  short  of  out¬ 
rageous.  When  the  dealers  find  the  milk  supply  short  or 
the  cost  higher  they  put  up  the  price.  When  the  feed  deal¬ 
ers  find  the  grain  crop  short:  they  charge  more  for  feed. 
When  the  farmers  lose  their  pasture  crops  they  are 
worse  off  than  tin*  feed  dealers  with  a  short  grain  crop, 
or  the  dealers  with  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
penses — yet  they  must  stand  a  cut  instead  of  a  rise  in  milk. 

“UPLIFTING”  THE  FARMERS. 

A  Farmer’s  Wife  Talks. 

I  have  just  read  “A  Criticism  of  Farm  Life”  on  page 
739,  and  I  can't  say  it  left:  me  feeling  very  mild.  Mr. 
Norton  infers  that,  farmers  are  either  too  penurious  or  too 
shiftless  to  provide  comforts  and  luxuries  for  themselves, 
and  families;  that  they  are  really  of  too  low  an  order 
to  understand  or  desire  the  esthetic.  Bah  !  Just,  wouldn’t 
my  husband  and  I  love  to  remodel  the  old  house,  install  a 
bath  (were  it  ever  so  crude)  and  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  it!  Wouldn’t  we  both  he  happy  just  to  hire  out 
a  few  extras,  say  nothing  about  steady  help!  Couldn’t 
we  just  delight  in  adding  choice  selections  to  our  smalt 
library,  and  refurnishing  our  home!  Yes,  even  if  we  were 
both  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  with  numerous  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  both  in  homes  where  a  constant  struggle 
with  debt  and  necessity  prevailed.  I  wonder  where  and 
how  we  became  possessed  of  such  ambitions,  so  foreign 
to  farmers.  But  we  who  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  know  that  we  must  keep  many  desires  in  (lie  back¬ 
ground  or  lie  constantly  miserable.  Given  an  average  farm, 
with  average  conditions  and  free  from  debt  one  might 
enjoy  a  good  living,  embracing  many  comforts  and  some 
luxuries,  hut  aside  from  a  few  exceptional  cases,  •either 
in  ability  or  farm  productiveness,  or  in  marketing  facilities, 
if  a  farmer  is  in  debt  he  lias  a  tedious  strife,  unrelenting, 
almost  interminable  with  that  debt,  especially  if  lie  is 
trying  to  rear  a  family  of  lusty  young  Americans.  As  for 
tlie  sneer  at  farmers’  board,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  yet  I  suppose  such  articles  are  read  by  many 
who  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  by  such  would  be 
taken  as  truth.  If  President  Roosevelt  knows  no  more  of 
farmers  and  their  surroundings  and  needs  than  to  give  a 
thought  to  such  a  letter,  much  less  commend  the  point  of 
view  taken,  he  would  better  try  some  other  line  of  stren- 
uosity  than  seeking  to  uplift  farmers.  MRS.  M.  F.  v. 

New  York. 

“The  Cart  Before  the  Horse.” 

Having  read  “A  Criticism  of  Farm  Life”  and  being  a 
woman,  I  am  mightily  impelled  to  "talk  back.”  Is  it  that 
tin*  farmer  lacks  chiefly  enlightenment  that  lie  and  his 
family  must  do  without  so  many  of  tlie  comforts  of  life? 

I  t Dink  (here  is  another  more  potent  reason,  and  that  is 
tlie  lack  of  funds.  Where  we  ftnd  a  farmer  who  has 
abundant  means,  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  instances  ho 
also  lias  the  comforts  and  many  luxuries  as  well?  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  farming  does  not  give  the 
returns  that  it  should  to  compare  favorably  with  other 
lines  of  business  and  the  professions.  When  a  professional 
or  business  man  with  no  more  study  and  not  so  much  hard 
work  can  realize  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  year  from 
liis  efforts,  and  the  farmer  with  hired  men  and 
family  to  help  him  considers  himself  doing  well  if 
lie  gets  half  as  much,  there  is  “something  wrong 
somewhere.”  To  be  sure,  there  is  now  and  then  a  hanl- 
hesded,  close-fisted  old  fellow  who  would  put  his  money 
into  farm  mortgages,  eat  pork  and  cabbage  and  take  liis 
weekly  tubbing  as  his  forefathers  took  theirs  to  the  end 
of  time,  but  he  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  takes 
something  more  than  "chaff”  to  build  an  icehouse  and 
good  wages  to  pay  the  man  who  cares  for  the  garden  and 
fruit.  I  believe  the  farmer  is  hard  to  find  who  would  not 
put  in  a  system  of  heating,  bathroom  and  all  tlie  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  city  home  if  lie  could  do  so  and  pay  liis 
honest  debts.  When  it  takes  all  a  man  can  realize  from 
his  produce  to  pay  taxes,  interest,  hired  help,  provide 
necessary  commodities  to  keep  his  family  comfortable  and 
give  liis  children  a  respectable  education,  it  is  more  than 
tin*  need  of  knowing  how  that  keeps  him  from  having  tlie 
comforts  that  are  so  desirable  and  needful.  We  are  blessed 
in  Hint  we  have  a  President  with  a  heart  big  enough  to 
rare  that  the  sons  of  (he  soil  are  in  need,  and  we  say 
Godspeed  to  his  commission,  hut  let  them  not  get  the  cart 
before  the  horse  as  has  our  railroad  friend.  The  problem 
in  hand  is  one  of  dollars;  the  devising  of  a  way  whereby 
(lie  farmer  can  borrow  money  to  meet  pressing  need  rather 
than  sell  liis  produce  when  prices  are  low:  also  a  system 
of  organization  and  wise  legislation  enabling  him  to  receive 
considerably  more  than  40  cents  of  tlie  dollar  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  his  products.  Give  him  a  fair  show,  an 
“honest  deal”  financially,  legislatively,  and  he  will  build 
an  icehouse,  fit  up  a  bathroom  anil  do  a  lot  of  other  nice 
things  with  the  help  of  no  one  except  good  workmen. 
True,  most  farming  communities  lack  social  life,  hut  give 


more  means  and  1  liis  will  take  care  of  itself,  for  the  time 
will  speedily  come  when  the  choice  people  of  the  land, 
people  of  iwealth  and  brains,  even  railroad  magnates,  will 
count  themselves  lucky  to  be  on  the  farmer’s  visiting  list, 
and  the  attractions  will  Do  not  only  tin*  best  of  material 
tilings,  but  refinement  and  culture,  not  alone  of  books  and 
schools,  but  of  battles  bravely  won.  a  farmer’s  wife. 

New  York. 

“If  We  Only  Had  the  Cash.” 

Mr.  Norton’s  letter  copied  from  tlie  “Outlook,”  on  pago 
739,  would  make  us  farmers  smile  did  it  not  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  President  and  one  of  the  best  magazines 
of  tlie  country.  My  observation  and  experience.  Drought  up 
in  tin*  country,  living  i«  years  in  New  York  city,  ana 
running  my  own  farm  for  tin*  last  five  years,  is  that  there 
is  scarcely  a.  grain  of  truth  in  the  whole  letter.  We  can¬ 
not,  as  a  rule,  afford  delicacies  out  of  season,  nor  those 
grown  in  distant  countries,  Du t,  as  a  class,  the  farmers 
of  I  liis  country  set  a  bet  ter  table  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world  who  have  a  similar  Income.  We  do  need  more 
recreation  and  entertainment  along  the  line  of  lectures, 
theatricals,  evening  games,  etc.,  anil  these  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  measure  by  flu*  Crange  anil  similar  organizations. 
How  long  would  it  he  before  every  farm  would  have  its 
bathroom,  hot  anil  cold  water,  telephone,  furnace,  and  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  if  what?  If  we  could  get  hold  of  the  cash! 
We  work  harder  than  any  other  class  of  people;  we  use 
tlie  same  education  and  brains  that  insure  to  the  city 
dweller  an  easy  and  sumptuous  living,  and  only  just  about 
make  ends  meet.  We  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  against  us,  I  lie  buyers  combine  and  cheat  us  out  of 
our  fair  prices.  When  we  buy  at  retail,  added  to  tlie  cost 
is  the  merchant’s  delivery  in  tin*  city,  which  is  is  of  no 
benefit  to  us.  About  the  only  use  the  politicians  have  for 
us  is  on  election  day.  We  have  hail  a  protective  tariff  and 
boosted  Hie  wages  of  the  laboring  man  to  a  point  whore 
we  cannot  obtain  labor  on  our  farms.  The  great  need  of 
the  farmer  for  better  roads  was  not  discovered  till  the 
auto  was  perfected!  A  short  time  ago  appeared  an  article 
in  our  local  paper  sneering  at  our  country  roads.  This 
was  answered  hy  a  farmer  contrasting  the  country  roads 
with  certain  side  streets  and  city  roads  to  the  city  limits, 
compared  to  which  our  roads  were  as  boulevards  to  Indian 
trails.  Tlie  farmer’s  letter  was  not  printed  ! 

A  lecturer  in  our  home  city  not  long  ago  stated  that 
the  moral  influences  surrounding  the  city  hoy  were  much 
better  than  in  I  he  country,  due  to  tlie  Y.  M.  <’.  A.  A  farm 
hand  on  our  place  was  recently  discharged  because  liis 
language  was  the  vilest,  most  profane,  I  ever  heard.  He 
next  secured  a  job  as  janitor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is 
now  conceded  (by  t lie*  city  man)  that  the  city  is  more 
healthful  than  tin*  country;  the  old  oaken  bucket  is  found 
to  contain  microbes;  we  drain  our  manure  piles  and  cess¬ 
pools  into  tlie  well,  etc.,  etc.  These  statements  should 
show  ns  that  our  city  friends  are  beginning  to  doubt  the 
superiority  of  their  environment,  and  hy  way  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  choice  of  the  city  cast  slurs  at  country  resi¬ 
dents.  Give  me  poverty,  hard  work,  discourteous  treat¬ 
ment  wiien  in  the  city,  Dlight,  blizzards,  lings,  but  don't 
deny  me  tlie  broad  fields,  the  sumptuous  table,  the  neighbor¬ 
ly  neighbors,  the  new-laid  eggs,  juicy  sweet  fresh  meats, 
fruits  in  season,  the  cows  on  the  Dills,  the  neigh  of  the 
faithful  old  horse  in  the  morning,  “Tommy”  purring  softly 
on  my  shoulder  waiting  white  I  milk.  "Shop's”  sliorl,  stiarp 
bark  when  he  trees  a  squirrel  or  digs  out  a  woodchuck. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  incidents  of  farm  life  insure 
tin*  continued  loyalty  of  the  agriculturist  to  liis  chosen 
vocation.  0.  M.  c. 

Now  York. 

Something  More  Than  Bathrooms. 

.The  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  Inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  with 
a  view  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  as  The  R.  N.-Y 
has  invited  its  readers  to  give  their  ideas  on  tlie  subject, 
based  on  conditions  existing  in  their  neighborhood,  r  take 
the  liberty  to  write  in  a  very  crude  and  perhaps  illiterate 
manner,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  business  of  farming 
might  be  made  more  remunerative  and  attractive.  I  have 
just  been  reading  Mr.  Norton’s  letter  on  page  739  and 
your  comment  on*  it  on  page  737,  anil  found  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  suggestions  for  the  one  I  am  about  to  write,  i  don’t 
know  where  Mr.  Norton  gets  his  knowledge  of  the  home  life 
of  tlie  farmer  as  he  depicts  it.  Here  in  Massachusetts,  or 
at  least  in  this  part  of  tlie  State,  no  such  conditions  exist. 
Many  farmers  have  modern  conveniences,  nearly  all  pro¬ 
vide  a  table  fit  for  kings,  with  fresh  eggs,  pure  milk,  the 
best  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  anil  of  tin*  many  farmers' 
wives  of  my  acquaintance  none  but  are  good  cooks,  and  set 
neat  and  attractive  meals  for  their  men.  No  dweller  in 
the  city  even  at  the  best  hotels  can  possibly  obtain  any¬ 
thing  better,  if  as  good,  as  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
have  to  eat  every  day.  In  most  towns  about  here  there 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  social  life,  and  with  tlie  trolleys, 
the  telephone,  and  It.  F.  D.  we  are  more  nearly  urban  than 
suburban.  Still  the  farmer  is  in  many  ways  just  as  badly 
off  as  those  not  so  favorably  situated,  anil  the  cause  lie's 
much  deeper  than  carpets  and  pianos,  bathrooms  or  menus 
or  social  advantages.  As  you  suggest,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
troubles  is  that  he  gets  so  small  a  part  of  the  price  of  his 
products.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  far  to  seek.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  economic  law  that  all  loss,  real 
loss  of  value,  from  whatever  cause,  falls  eventually  upon 
tlie  actual  producer  of  value,  and  naturally  more  heavily 
on  the  ground  producer,  the  grower  of  raw  material. 
Therefore  checking  much  of  the  economic  waste  that  is 
constantly  going  on  must  result  in  the  producer  getting 
a  larger  share  of  the  value  of  his  produce. 

The  entire  cost  of  support  of  the  State  falls  upon  the 
producer.  Legislative,  executive,  police,  judiciary,  all  abso¬ 
lutely  non-productive,  and  if  any  or  all  of  these  are  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  they  are  worth,  either  through  excessive 
salaries  or  hy  peculations,  the  burden  on  the  producer  Is 
just  so  much  greater.  Every  public  utility,  every  pro¬ 
tected  “trust,”  every  combination  of  capital,  which  hy 
controlling  both  production  anil  sale,  have  the  power  to 
command  any  price  they  may  see  fit,  as  well  as  every 
combination  of  labor  that  forces  wages  abnormally,  all 
these  working  solely  for  their  own  individual  gain  in  so  far 
as  they  are  aide  to  get  more  than  their  part  of  the  product 
of  the  farm.  Just  so  far  is  the  farmers’  share  lessened. 
The  remedy  is  not  with  President  Roosevelt  or  his  agricul¬ 
tural  commission,  but  lies  largely  with  the  legislative  bod¬ 
ies.  State  and  national. 

If  railroads  having  unlimited  power  ask  extortionate 
rates  for  transportation,  then  this  power  must  be  curtailed. 
If  express  companies  add  extortion  to  extortion,  having 
monopolistic  power,  then  some  other  way  of  shipment  of 
parcels  must  lie  provided,  if  the  “trusts,”  being  all  power¬ 
ful.  put  their  purchasing  price  at  the  lowest  possible  point 
and  their  selling  price  at  the  highest,  then  legislation 
must  find  a  way  to  curb  their  power,  and  make  them 
amenable  to  those  well-known  economic  laws,  headed  hy  tlie 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  little  wonder  the  farmer 
gets  so  little  of  the  result  of  his  labor,  when  nearly 
all  the  staple  commodities  are  controlled  by  trusts;  when 
there  is  no  com  petition  among  tin*  transportation  and  ex¬ 
press  companies ;  when  many  of  tlie  non-producers  are  get- 
ting  much  more  for  their  time  than  the  actual  producers. 
And  if  tin*  farmer  does  enjoy  many  of  the  creature  com¬ 
forts  he  obtains  them  hy  long  hours  of  exhausting  labor, 
and  hy  temperance  and  economy.  c.  f.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


Ttih  figures  show  that  the  New  York  State  Fair  this 
year  was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  total  cash  receipts 
from  tickets  was  $55,560.70  against  $45,775.75  Iasi  year. 
The  total  receipts  last  year  were  $80,748.83,  while  this 
year’s  figures  are  not  yet  complete  they  will  exceed  that 
sum.  The  total  attendance  is  given  as  167,936.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  statement  is  made : 


1 908 

1906 

6.253 

20.174 

1907 
5.86  t 
1.8.746 

Tuesday  . 

. 1 9.284 

Wednesday  . 

. 52,553 

49.221 

25  613 

Thursday  . 

. 62.155 

47.382 

59.50  t 

Friday  . 

. 22.050 

18.417 

20,883 

Saturday  . 

.  4.05.1 

2.398 

5.568 

Totals  . 

. 1  67.936 

143,814 

1 42.286 

It  is  reported  that  after  paying  expenses  there  will  ho 
a  surplus  of  about  $23,000  to  carry  over. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

UNTO  EACH  MAN  HIS  HANDIWORK. 


Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each 
his  crown, 

The  just  fate  gives ; 

Whoso  takes  the  world’s  life  on  him  and  so  Uncle  Silas  lay  abed  and  Aunt  Ruth 


hearty  and  on  the  sunny  side  of  GO,  took 
to  his  bed  and  refused  to  budge.  The 
village  doctor  said  the  only  treatment 
he  needed  was  psychic,  and  washed  his 
hands  of  the  case  with  a  grunt  of  dis¬ 
gust.  But  there  was  no  one  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  psychic  treatment  in  that  town, 


Ids  own  lays  down 
He,  dying,  so  lives ; 

Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the 
wronged  world’s  weight, 

And  puts  it  by. 

It  is  well  with  him  suffering  though  be 
face  man’s  fate ; 

How  should  he  die? 

Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more, 
no  power 
Upon  his  head, 

He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little 
hour, 

And  he  is  not  dead. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

* 

The  two  features  in  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  gowns  that  will  especially  mark 
their  novelty  are  waists  fastening  down 
the  front,  and  smoothly  fitting  sleeves. 

Of  course  the  sleeves  are  at  present 
shirred  or  tucked  across,  hut  their  snug 
fit  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sleeves 
we  have  been  wearing.  The  waist  but¬ 
toning  down  the  front  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  shorl-waisted  hack. 

* 

If  doubtful  of  the  tenderness  of 
corned  beef,  or  any  other  boiled  meat, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  in  the 
water  when  the  meat  is  first  put  on  to 
cook.  The  meat  will  he  made  tender, 
and  it  will  not  have  any  flavor  of  vine¬ 
gar.  When  meat  is  known  to  he  tough, 
it  can  he  made  tender  by  putting  in  a  their  women  folks  have  no  judgment  in 
marinade  for  24  hours ;  that  is,  placing  financial  matters : 

in  a  dish  with  a  few  tablespoon fuls  of  was  a  woman  ever  known  to  blow  out 
vinegar  and  olive  oil,  and  turning  at  the  gas,  or  to  be  buncoed  by  a  man  who 
intervals.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  in  wanted  to  borrow  money  to  pay  a  freight 

bill?  Does  she  ever  get  her  pockets  picked, 
or  lose  money  on  a  little  “game”?  If  she 


waited  on  him.  Aunt  Ruth,  however, 
was  not  a  mollusc;  she  was  an  Abbott. 
After  a  few  months  she  grew  weary 
of  running  the  farm  and  carrying  up 
Silas’s  meals  at  the  same  time,  lost  all 
her  pity  for  him,  confessed,  though  it 
hurt  her  to,  that  the  doctor  was  right 
and  she  wrong,  and  ordered  Silas  to  get 
up.  But  Silas  was  a  mollusc.  He  put 
forth  an  extraordinary  amount  of  will 
power  and  refused  to  budge.  Aunt  Ruth 
soon  came  to  the  end  of  her  patience. 
She  was  not  a  woman  to  do  things  half 
way.  “Si,”  she  said,  “you  get  up  or  I’ll 
set  the  bed  afire.”  Si  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  Presently  Aunt  Ruth  reap¬ 
peared,  not  with  water  hut  kerosene. 
She  looked  determined.  So  did  Uncle 
Silas.  She  dipped  a  lower  corner  of 
the  sheet  into  the  oil  and  lighted  it. 
Uncle  Silas  rolled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.  Aunt  Ruth  looked  into  the 
water  pail  by  the  washstand,  was  satis¬ 
fied  and  left  the  room.  The  next  day 
Uncle  Silas  was  seen  by  the  neighbors 
brushing  peas.  He  lived  to  be  93,  and 
walked  to  the  postoffice  two  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

* 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  feminine  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  Atchison  Globe,  which 
ought  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
some  of  the  men  who  seem  to  think  that 


preparing  beef  a  la  mode. 

* 

Green  corn  custard  with  baked  to¬ 
mato  is  a  novel  combination.  A  cup¬ 
ful  of  corn  freshly  cut  from  young  ears 
is  beaten  together  with  four  eggs,  a 
little  red  pepper,  a  tcaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and  a  cup 
of  milk.  This  custard  is  poured  into 
buttered  cups  and  baked  brown.  Large 
firm  tomatoes  are  seasoned  and  baked, 
then  the  corn  moulds  are  turned  out 
of  the  cups,  and  one  placed  on  the  top 
of  each  tomato,  a  cream  sauce  being 
turned  over  all.  Sometimes  the  toma¬ 
toes  arc  broiled  instead  of  baked. 

* 

New  stocks  of  Liberty  satin  are 
somewhat  like  the  crush  collars  for¬ 
merly  in  favor.  The  tucked  or  folded 


has  a  roll  of  money  with  her,  does  she 
ever  flash  it  when  she  wants  to  buy  a 
cake  of  chewing  gum?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that 
she  is  wiser  with  money  when  traveling 
than  the  men,  and  more  to  be  trusted? 
Instead  of  a  woman  having  a  man  along 
to  “protect”  her,  the  daily  papers  prove 
that  every  man  who  goes  away  from  home 
should  have  a  woman  to  act  as  a  guardian. 


Impatiens  Sultani  as  a  Screen. 

Having  one  window  near  the  road, 
and  finding  sash  curtains  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  I  made  a  box  to  fit  the 
window  sill,  filled  it  with  leaf  mould 
and  planted  slips  of  Impatiens  Sultani. 
This  plant  has  wax-like  foliage  of  a 
delicate  green,  and  rose-colored  flowers. 
It  grows  very  rapidly  and  is  always  in 
blossom.  Later  I  added  a  few  slips  of 
the  sweet-scented  and  foliage  geranium, 
satin  is  drawn  over  a  boned  foundation,  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In 
with  a  fine  plaiting  of  muslin  or  net  at  a  ^cw  weeks  I  had  a  beautiful  screen 
top  and  bottom.  The  ruche  at  the  top  growing  plants. 


falls  over,  while  that  at  the  bottom  lies 
out  flat  on  the  shoulders.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  narrow  ruching  at  the  top 
only,  while  the  bottom  is  finished  with 
a  narrow  bias  band  of  satin  finished  in 


E.  r.  F. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  Zanzibar  balsam  is 
ome  of  the  most  satisfactory  house 
(plants  in  the  Winter,  and  it  grows  so 
easily  from  cuttings  that  one  can  start 
shapely  plants  each  season.  There  is 
front  with  a  stiff  bow,  or  a  narrow  vel-  a  newer  variety  from  Mount  Kiliman- 
vet  ribbon  is  brought  around  the  collar,  jaro>  East  Africa,  Impatiens  Holstii, 
and  knotted  in  front.  Velvet  ribbons  which  has  foliage  of  a  deep  myrtle 
are  much  worn  in  this  way  with  the  green  and  flowers  of  the  most  dazzling 
attached  stock  on  a  lingerie  waist,  the  scarlet ;  its  habit  of  growth  is  similar 
ends  of  velvet  being  finished  with  tassels.  to  t]le  Zanzibar  balsam,  and  we  have 
*  been  much  pleased  with  it,  both  in  the 

A  new  English  play  now  running  in  garden  and  indoors. 

New  York  is  called  "The  Mollusc.”  - 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Stoves. 

I  have  seen  some  discussion  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  blue  flame  stoves.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  both  oil 


The  title  is  very  mystifying  until  one 
learns  that  a  mollusc  is,  as  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  play  puts  it,  a  person 
who  stays  in  bed  because  she  is  too 


parativcly  harmless.  Oil  burners — the 
wicklcss  kind— will  not  burn  up  with  a 
yellow  flame  and  smoke  the  utensils  un¬ 
less  they  are  given  too  much  fuel.  This 
is  most  likely  to  happen  from  opening 
the  valve  too  wide  when  they  are  first 
lighted  because  the  flame  comes  up  so 
slowly.  A  method  which  I  have  used 
this  Summer  in  lighting  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  ordinary  way.  I 
use  an  oiler,  a  lubricating  can  with  a 
flexible  bottom  and  tapering  spout, 
filled  with  kerosene,  to  saturate  the  as¬ 
bestos  ring.  Then  open  the  valve  only 
so  far  as  is  found  by  experience  to  give 
a  good  blue  flame.  Thus  you  get  ex¬ 
cellent  heat  and  no  smoke.  One  has  to 
find  by  test  how  many  squirts  from  the 
oiler  is  needed  to  give  the  asbestos 
enough  oil  to  keep  it  burning  until  the 
fluid  works  down  from  the  valve:  If 
too  much  is  given  the  yellow  smoky 
flame  will  result;  if  not  enough  it  will 
go  out  before  the  valve  supply  has 
caught.  But  by  giving  it  the  right 
amount  and  never  opening  the  valve  be¬ 
yond  the  ascertained  proper  point  you 
get  a  very  dependable  and  satisfactory 
heat.  If  the  flame  is  low  with  the 

valve  at  its  usual  point  it  usually  means 
that  the  oil  is  low  in  the  reservoir.  If, 
in  the  oiler,  you  use  one-half  kerosene 
and  one-half  denatured  alcohol  the 
burner  will  light  quicker  and  more 
easily.  If  you  have  a  cabinet  stove  it 
is  possible  to  protect  the  burners  from 
the  wind.  I  use  the  top  of  a  large 
berry  crate  to  shut  in  the  front  and 

then  set  the  teakettle  in  the  hole  with¬ 

out  the  grate  so  that  the  wind  cannot 
blow  in  the  top.  If  smaller  utensils  are 
being  used  have  pieces  of  sheet  iron 

with  holes  cut  to  fit,  and  thus  shut  out 
the  wind  from  above.  It  might  be 
thought  that  these  would  interfere  with 
the  draft,  but  it  does  not.  If  the  oven 
is  covered  with  a  box  lined  with  asbes¬ 
tos  the  baking  qualities  of  it  are  greatly 
improved  with  great  economy  of  heat. 
If  considerable  asbestos  is  put  in  the 
lining  your  oven  can  be  used  as  an 
Aladdin  oven,  in  which  a  very  low  flame 
will  cook  perfectly  at  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature.  The  idea  of  the  makers  of 
ovens  that  there  should  be  a  circulation 
of  air  in  a  double  wall  around  the  oven 
seems  to  be  wrong.  Shut  it  in  tight 
with  a  covering  of  asbestos  and  wood 
or  any  non-conductor  and  the  baking 
qualities  are  greatly  improved  h.  h. 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF  y 
OILED  CLOTHING 

looks  better-wears  longer 
and  gives  more 
bodily  comfort 
because  cut  on 
large  patterns,  yet 
costs  no  more  than 
the  "just  as  good  kinds 

5UIT5'3°9  5LICKER5’3°i 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  \ 

.Every  garment  E#'c 

bearing  the  r  , 

sign  of  the  fish  ;  ; 

guaranteed  *  t.  '<  * 

waterproof  /J//BRM'V  icatalog  free 

A  J  TOWtR  CO  BOSTON  USA 

TpwfP  CamaO'AN  CO  lim'TCD  TQPQNTQ  Can 


CIID  II  C  WC  an  illus- 
rUll  nCVTO|  trated 
magazine  tor  trappers,  hunt¬ 
ers,  raw  fur  dealers,  etc.. 

-  . _ ^  tells  how  to  trap,  handlo  and 

-  grade  furs,  about  rOOtt  .'in 'I 
herbs,  market  prices  and  reports  jstories  by  hunters 
trappers  and  standard  authors.  Published  monthly. 
Send  $1  for  1  year’s  subscription  and  get  free  Ship¬ 
pers  Record,  or  a  hook  on  fox  trapping.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Kino  premiums  FREE  forgetting 
subscribers.  Premium  List  on  request.  Address 
FUR  NEWS,  11  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


“The  Old  Reliable’ 


DIET  2. 
LANTERNS  > 


there  are  none  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  ’ 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Estahi.ishkd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Don't  Throw  Tt  Away 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Baa  Leak  ? 

MENDETS 


.  S  A  PATENT  PATCH 

that  mends  nil  leaks  in  all  uteusils—  tin 
brnss,  copper,  gran itewaro,  hot  water  bags, 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
cun  use  them:  fit  any  surface:  two  million 
in  use.  Send  for  smn  pie  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  Assorted  sizes,  28c. 'post  paid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  10A.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St. ,Rochester,N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


PIANOS 


What  About  Tin  Cans? 

Would  some  one  tell  me  whether  the 
tin  cans  for  sale  in  stores  for  putting  up 
tomatoes  are  as  satisfactory  as  Mason 
jars,  whether  they  can  be  used  more 
than  once,  and,  above  all,  whether  they 
can  be  used  for  fruit?  I  want  to  put 
up  as  many  apples  as  possible,  as  they 
arc  very  scarce  here  this  year,  and  I 
know  we  shall  need  them  long  after  the 
uncanned  supply  has  gone.  A.  E.  F. 


Slightly  u*ed  Stein  ways:  1909  Model 
Lyon  6i  Jlcalyu;  und  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargain h.  Lyon  &  llcaly, 
80  AdariiH  St.,  Clili  ago. 

■■■  ■  ■  !■■■■  ii ■  ■  i in  ...  i  World's  iAirgpst  Music  House 

Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress  l 

A  LABOR  SAVING  device  ®  M L 
for  WOMEN  Jm  a  J 

RELIANCE  MOP  w 
WRINGER  o 

Bo  not  wring  h  (11  thy  mop 
with  your  handn:  nor  e loop  ft.  y 
over  a  pall  of  dirty  water  and 
inhale  the  oflcmdve  fumen. 

^  Everyone  expre»ncH  their  de* 
zr  light  with  the  “Helianec.w 
xr/s  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  MHtfHfuCtion. 

LEE  CHAIR  CO.,  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


FOMA 


A  ”,  kills  Prairie  Hogs, 
m  m  “  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wiioels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  hut  you  can  stop  their 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


strong  to  get  up,  opposing  every  influ-  and  gasoline.  The  oil  stoves  are  more 
once  by  the  inertia  of  a  limpet  sticking  likely  to  blaze  up  and  blacken  the  cook- 
to  a  rock.  The  whole  trouble  is  exag-  ing  utensils,  but  gasoline  is  quite  capa¬ 
gerated  selfishness,  often  masked  by  a  ble  of  it  if  the  burners  are  dogged, 
personal  attractiveness  that  enslaves  There  is  an  element  of  danger  with  the 
others.  Most  of  us  have  met  with  peo-  latter  if  for  any  reason  the  fluid  drips 
pie  of  the  mollusc  class,  and  they  are  from  the  valve  and  collects  below.  It 


not  always  feminine.  The  New  York 
Sun  tells  about  a  man  mollusc.  Many 
years  ago  in  a  little  town  up  in  New 
England,  Uncle  Silas,  who  was  hale, 


may  then  get  afire  and  blaze  all  around 
the  burners,  and  even  form  an  explo¬ 
sive  mixture  with  the  air,  j  Kerosene 
dripping  under  like  conditions  is  com- 


Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  that  only  city  folks 
could  have  their  entire  house  lit  up  at  night  so  every 
room  is  as  bright  as  day.  But  that  is  a  mistake. 

.Since  the  invention  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Lighting 
Systems,  it  is  possible  for  every  house,  no  matter 
where  it  is  located,  to  have  a  complete  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  light  every  room  in  the  house,  at  a 
cost  far  below  that  of  gas  or  electricity,  and  oven 
cheaper  than  kerosene  lamps,  which  cannot  begin  to 
compare  with  it  in  brilliancy  or  cleanliness. 

Willi  the  Ann  Arbor  Lighting  System,  each  lamp  costs 
only  one-half  of  a  cent  per  hour  for  fuel. 

Think  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  having 
a  beautiful  lamp  of  300  candle  power  in  each  room  of 
your  house,  ready  to  turn  on  at  a  minute’s  notice, 
and  give  a  clear,  steady,  brilliant  white  light,  soothing 
and  restful  for  the  eyes  and  as  bright  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  daylight. 

The  pictures  herewith  show  only  a  few  of  our  many  beautiful 
styles  of  fixtures.  The  fuel  is  gasoline,  which  is  fed  from  a 
gravity  ora  pressure  tank,  through  a  fine  hollowtubing,  no  bigger  than 
ordinary  electric  wiring. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  cost  from  $10  up,  according  to  the  number! 
and  style  of  lamps  desired,  and  any  handy  man  who  can  use  a  screw  driver 
can  install  the  entire  system  with  a  few  hours’  work. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  this  wonderful  now  light,  write  us  today 
giving  us  the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  hard¬ 
ware  dealer,  and  we  will  sen<l  you  our  64-page  book,  which  describes  our  Systems 
perfectly,  and  illustrates  many  styles  of  lamps  and  fixtures.  Be  sure  and  have  a 
copy  of  this  hook  in  your  possession,  no  matter  whether  you  intend  to  buy  our 
systems  or  not.  It  contains  information  you  should  have. 

Wc  waul  Agents  to  represent  us.  Von  cun  easily  earn  big  money  by  handling  our  line.  Address 
SUI'Jiltl  OK  JUAN  UFA  C'l  UK  I  NO  CO.,  305  Second  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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A  Rag-Time  Cake. 

“Give  you  the  recipe? — why,  of 
course,”  smiled  our  hostess,  in  answer 
to  the  chorus  of  compliments  on  the 
daintiness  of  the  cake  served,  at  a  thim¬ 
ble  party.  “But  that  is  only  my  ‘rag¬ 
time  cake,’  you  know.” 

“Then  it  is  really  something  new?” 
we  asked,  all  interest  and  attention. 

“New  only  in  name,”  she  demurred. 
“I  call  it  my  ‘rag  time  cake,’  because  I 
can  make  it  in  the  fraction  of  time 
when  I  have  to  step  to  that  measure. 
It  is  a  simple  rule,  and  always  depend¬ 
able.  In  fact,  I  have  taken  all  sorts  of 
liberties  with  that  cake  formula.  I  re¬ 
member  one  time  when  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  hurried  I  popped  my  cake  in  the 
over:  and  began  clearing  away,  when  on 
seeing  the  baking  powder  can  in  its 
accustomed  place  I  was  reminded  that 
I  hr d  omitted  that  most  important  in¬ 
gredient  of  a  properly  brougnt-up  cake. 
Desperately  I  whisked  that  pan  out  of 
the  oven  and  beat  into  that  surprised 
cake  batter  the  required  amount  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour.  The  batter  was  warm  enough  to 
steam  when  the  cold  Hour  was  put  into 
it,  1  ut  I  poured  it  into  a  freshly  but¬ 
tered  and  warmed  pan,  and  hurried  it 
into  the  oven  again,  though  I  must  con¬ 
fess  T  was  rather  doubtful  of  results. 
Would  you  believe  it  ? — that  cake  was  one 
of  the  lightest  and  fullest  I  ever  made, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  dare  risk 
things  so,”  sighed  the  little  bride  wist¬ 
fully.  “I  just  coddle  my  cakes,  and  then 
they're  not  anything  they  should  be.” 

We  all  laughed,  sympathetically. 

“You  say  you  always  use  the  same 
recipe?”  put  in  the  old  housekeeper, 
“and  yet  you  always  have  a  variety  in 
cakes.” 

“Yes,  but  the  foundation  and  propor¬ 
tions  are  the  same,  even  though  the 
trimmings  may  be  varied,”  explained  the 
hostess.  “For  instance,  the  proportions 
are  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-quarter 
cup  butter,  creamed,  with  two  eggs. 
That  is,  two  when  not  too  dear ;  when 
they  are  I  omit  one  and  use  a  fraction 
more  flour.  Then  a  cupful  of  cold 
water - ” 

“You  mean  milk,  of  course  1”  cor¬ 
rected  the  chorus. 

“No,  milk  is  not  essential  in  cake  mak¬ 
ing,  precedent  to  the  contrary;  experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  that  water  will  do  ex¬ 
actly  as  well.  Why,  the  very  cake  you 
are  praising  has  jiot  a  drop  of  milk  in 
its  make-up,”  and  the  little  woman 
smiled  at  our  dismayed  faces. 

“One  cupful  of  water,  then,  beaten  in 
alternately  with  one  cupful  of  flour.  I 
say  beaten,  because  beating  is  really  es¬ 
sential  in  cake  making.  Simple  stirring 
will  not  do ;  it  must  be  beaten  briskly 
to  get  the  air  into  it,  as  this  gives  the 
desired  fluffiness  to  cake  batter.  Now 
comes  the  flavoring,  which  may  be  any¬ 
thing  desired,  then  another  three-quar¬ 
ters  cup  of  flour,  into  which  is  sifted 
two  teaspoon fuls  of  baking  powder.  Of 
course,  if  one  egg  has  been  omitted  the 
extra  quarter  cupful  of  flour  should  be 
substituted.  This  is  the  original  for¬ 
mula,  very  nice  for  layer  cakes,  which 
may  have  any  number  of  different  fill¬ 
ings  ;  but  I  also  use  the  same  recipe  for 
loaf  cakes,  with  almost  endless  varia¬ 
tions.” 

“J)o  tell  us  about  them,”  begged  the 
bride  eagerly.  “This  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  understand.” 

“Well,  then,  suppose  you  used  four 
egg  whites  instead  of  two  whole  eggs, 
and  flavored  the  cake  batter  with  al¬ 
mond  extract,  you  would  have  a  delici¬ 
ous  almond  loaf.  The  four  yolks,  with 
a  flavoring  of  orange  extract  in  the 
same  kind  of  batter,  would  give  you  an 
orange  or  a  gold  cake.  When  I  have 
sour  cream  on  hand  I  use  that,  with 
half  the  quantity  of  butter,  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  richness  of  the  cream. 
With  the  half  teaspoon  ful  of  soda, 
which  should  not  be  stirred  into  the 
sour  cream — again  precedent  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  notwithstanding — but  mixed  dry 
with  the  flour,  use  also  one  teaspoon  ful 
of  good  baking  powder.  I  consider  that 
the  cutting  qualities  of  the  cake  are 
improved  by  the  combination  of  baking 
powder  and  soda  with  sour  cream, 
rather  than  all  soda.  With  this  sort  of 
batter  I  like  to  use  either  chopped  nut 
meats,  dates,  chopped  and  floured,  or 
both  together,  which  makes  a  delicious 
loaf  cake. 

“With  either  the  cream  or  water  bat¬ 
ter  I  sometimes  use  a  half  cup  of  cook¬ 
ing  molasses,  in  place  of  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar,  with  spices  to  taste,  and 
with  or  without  raisins.  Either  batter 
may  be  baked  in  patty  pans  if  desired, 
which  makes  a  particularly  nice  tea 
cake,  to  be  eaten  warm.  Sometimes  I 
color  the  batter  with  one  of  the  fruit 
colorings,  and  add  an  appropriate  fla¬ 
voring;  for  instance,  a  pink  batter  fla¬ 
vored  with  rose  or  strawoerry,  makes  a 
dainty  cake  with  a  white  icing.  Or 

^  U  «  i «  «  .  .  i  •  - 


sometimes  the  cake  batter  is  pure  white, 
with  a  green  icing,  flavored  with  pis¬ 
tachio.  Again,  I  add  chocolate,  which 
gives  me  a  chocolate  loaf.  Or  I  make 
a  ribbon  cake,  dividing  the  batter  into 
two,  sometimes  three  parts,  and  coloring 
one  pink,  one  chocolate,  and  leaving  one 
plain.  This  may  be  baked  in  three 
sheets,  put  together  with  white  icing,  or 
it  may  be  dropped  by  alternate  spoon¬ 
fuls  into  a  loaf  cake  pan,  and  called  a 
marble  cake.  Then  you  have  a  pretty 
cake  by  adding  molasses  to  one-third  of 
the  batter,  with  fruit  and  spices,  which 
is  baked  in  a  layer  and  put  between  two 
layers  of  the  plain  cake,  with  icing.  So 


6103  Surplice  Over  Waist, 

Small  32  or  34,  Medium  36  or  38, 
Large  40  or  42  bust. 

you  see  how  simple  it  is.  There  is  no 
hunting  and  reading  recipes  when  time 
is  short;  just  a  comfortable  following 
of  familiar  proportion,  while  you  decide 
what  form  and  complexion  your  cake 
shall  wear  this  particular  time,  and  Io ! 
a  ‘rag  time’  cake.” 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  HYMERS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  surplice  overwaist  is  a  very  pretty 
model,  and  is  very  suitable  for  combin¬ 
ing  with  a  skirt  opening  at  the  side. 
The  sleeves  and  body  portion  of  the 
overblouse  are  cut  in  one  and  are  joined 
to  a  foundation  girdle  over  which  the 
full  one  is  arranged.  The  right  front 
is  lapped  over  the  left  and  the  closing 


6100  Boy's  Russian  Suit, 

2,  4  ar.d  6  years. 

is  made  invisibly.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
2  yards  21,  24  or  27  or  I  yard  44  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  27  inches  wide  for  the 
trimming  and  girdle.  The  pattern  6103 
is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small  32  or  34,  me¬ 
dium  30  or  38,  large  40  or  42  inches  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  Russian  suit  is  always  attractive 
for  small  boys.  As  shown,  the  suit  con¬ 
sists  of  the  coat  and  the  knickerbockers. 
The  coat  is  made  simply  with  fronts 
and  back  and  closes  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes,  while  the  sleeves  are  laid 
in  tucks  at  the  wrists.  The  knicker¬ 


bockers  are  of  the  regulation  sort  drawn 
up  by  means  of  elastic  at  the  knees. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  4j/£ 
yards  24,  3 x/(  yards  27,  2^4  yards  36  or 
2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6106  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4  and 
6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


To  Save  a  Grease  Spot. 

Many  of  us  keep  kerosene  oil  in  a 
five-gallon  can,  and  though  its  faucet 
is  good,  many  of  us  find  that  after  a 
time  floor  and  bench  about  the  can  are 
well  saturated  with  oil.  Some  of  us 
have  been  obliged  to  buy  a  new  can  be¬ 
cause,  in  our  resolution  to  turn  the 
faucet  securely,  we  have  wrenched  it 
too  hard  and  caused  a  leak  where  it 
joins  the  tin.  We  now  hang  a  small 
drip  cup  upon  the  faucet,  and  are  saved 
uneasy  misgivings  lest,  after  all,  that 
faucet  may  not  be  quite  tight.  We  are 
also  saved  the  annoyance  of  seeing  that 
unaccountable  oil  soaking  of  floor  and 
bench.  A.  tin  can  having  two  holes 
punched  to  hold  a  bail  of  wire  makes 
a  good  drip  cup,  and  an  emptied  beef 
can  is  far  the  best,  because  its  corners 
make  it  easy  to  turn  the  drip  back  into 
the  can  without  spilling.  Kerosene  is 
not  exactly  grease,  but  it  seems  safer 
to  keep  it  off  the  floor  where  a  chance 
spark  might  cause  serious  results,  and 
one  who  tries  the  hanging  drip  cup 
which  can  never  get  pushed  out  of  place 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  oil 
caught  in  infrequent  drops.  The  drip 
cup  is  to  be  taken  off  each  time  when 
drawing  oil  and  replaced  by  slipping  its 
wire  support  over  the  faucet. 

,  AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


French  Cucumber  Pickles. — Put  a 
layer  of  fresh  cucumbers  on  the  bottom 
of  a  crock,  then  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  add  some  whole  cloves,  sliced 
onion  and  a  few  sprigs  of  tarragon ;  then 
make  another  thick  layer  of  cucumbers, 
add  the  spice  the  same  as  before,  and 
continue  until  the  crock  is  filled.  Cover 
with  good  vinegar  and  let  it  stand  about 
one  week  before  using.  If  the  cucum¬ 
bers  are  large  cut  into  so  the  spice  can 
penetrate.  m.  g. 

A  person  who  gives  a  week  to  read¬ 
ing  and  reflection  upon  a  book  of  im¬ 
portance,  either  for  facts,  reasoning  or 
style,  and  who  reflects  on  what  he  reads, 
will  be  educated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  reniarkedly  so  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year ;  and  in  four  or  five  years 
be  competent  to  converse  upon  almost 
any  subject  with  almost  any  person. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


■Jit  ] Trade  Mark 

dealt'  JgJ  Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  A7. 

/or  it.  I,ninont,('orli»»ACo.Airt».7“llii(tHt>nSt.5.T. 

CANNOT  EXPLODE 


ELLWANGER  &  HARRY'S 

TREES 

Slirutos,  Roses 

AND 

Hardy  Plants 


Are  Famous 

The  World  Over. 


Illustrated  descriptive  catalog.  Free  upon  request. 
Mention  this  paper. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840.  Rochester,  N.  TT. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitai  Hedging-^ 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  'Pukes  and  Plants  hj 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  foi 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  llightstown,  N.  J 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE. 


BE  A  JyrOTORMA 


Our  complete  Electric  Railway  Course 
by  mail  will  make  you  a  competent  Motor- 
man  or  Conductor  in  short  time  at  small 
cost.  Hundreds  o{  positions  open  at  good 
salaries.  Instruction  endorsed  by  Elec, 
trie  Railway  managers.  Write  today  lor 
tree  catalog — state  age  and  weight. 

The  Wenfhe  Rrllway  Cor.  School, 

Dept.  EC  203  Freeport,  ill. 

— i  WH.  w — B— 

BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  h. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  flutter  ('makers, n  “  Little  lirnther*  l.uaeh  lllseiilt,’, 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 

Salaa  6000  Money* 

I.  sJdlC  making  Farms 

L»n  14  States.  Strout’s  mam¬ 
moth  illustratedcatalog  of  bar¬ 
gains  with  State  maps  mailed  free  ;  we 

.  .  fare.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
World’*  Largest  Farm  Dealers,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
,tt  combining  strength 
anil  art.  For  lawns, 
churches, cemeteries 
Send  for  F  It  E  K 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  700  Decatur.Ind 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  C*  Whites 

The  well-known  old*'S!mpson"  Prints 
made  only  in  ILddystooe. , 

They  give  dresses  the  individuality  that 
women  appreciate.  Stylish  patterns  in  fast 
color.  Splendid  wearing  quali  ty  at  small  cost. 
Some  designs  with  a  new  silk  finish. 
Standard  65  years  ago — standard  today. 

I  f  your  dealer  hastt 't  Sirnpson-Rdd-stone  Prints  write  us 
his  name.  We'll  help  bun  supply  yuu.  Ucel.ne  substi¬ 
tutes  and  Imitations. 

Tho  Eddystono  Mfjf.Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Mr  m.  bimp&on,  Sr. 


CURES 

’HEADACHES 

104,254,504,  Sr  $100  Bottles. 

STOVE  and  RfiKGE 

BOOK^M  pages  Free 

Write  for  it  todayl 

This  book  will  save  you  from 
$12  to  $30  when  you  purchase  a  stove  or  range.  It 
explains  how  the  best  and  finest  stoves  and  ranges 
in  the  world  are  made,  and  tells  you  how  to  “know  . 

the  best.  *  H00S|ER  STOVES  and  RANGES^ 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER  1 

Are  heavily  made  of  highest  grade 
selected  material,  beautifully  finished, 
with  all  new  improvements  and  features. 

“Guarantoed  for  Years,”  backed 
’  a  million  dollars.  “Hoosiers”  ate  ft 
savers  snd  essy  bakers.  A  child  can  operate, 
them. IL^Sold  on  30  days  free  trisL  No  Freight  to  pay. 

Write  for  Free  Stove  Book 

AND  OUR  SPECIAL  PREE  TRIAL  OFFER  BASE  BUSHES  1 
UOOSlfiR  STOVE  FACTORY,  159  State  St.  Marion,  Indiana 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

E]  A  CALIFORNIAN  DAIRY  RATION. 

As  a.  beginner  in  the  dairy  business  I 
would  like  to  have  a  dairyman  tell  me 
what  is  best  to  feed  this  Winter  with 
barley  hay  to  produce  butter  fat. 

Meridian,  Cal.  w.  w. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question 
satisfactorily,  since  you  do  not  state 
what  foods  arc  available  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  An  ideal  Winter  ration  for 
milch  cows  should  contain  a  goodly 
amount  of  succulent  food,  such  as  roots 
or  silage,  a  generous  amount  of  dry 
coarse  fodder — hay,  cornstalks,  etc., — 
and  a  variable  preparation  ol  concen¬ 
trated  food  stuffs,  depending  upon  the 
individuality  of  the  cow,  period  of 
lactation,  cost  of  feeds  and  value  of 
milk.  Possibly  some  of  the  rations  given 
on  page  657  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  fit 
your  case;  if  not  write  again,  stating 
briefly  what  fodders  and  grain  feeds  arc 
available  to  you.  c.  s.  m. 


CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

C.  M.  Winslow,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sends  us  the  picture  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  shown  at  Fig.  364.  lie  says  re¬ 
garding  her : 

“The  Ayrshire  cow,  Rena  Ross  14539, 
owned  and  tested  for  advanced  registry 


than  we  can  feed  that  old  cow.  We 
shall  have  to  call  hay  $20,  then  she  gets 
no  grain.  Possibly  she  docs  not  freshen 
until  April,  and  we  have  her  large  flow 
of  milk  in  May  and  June  when  we  get 
the  low  price.  This  year  June  milk 
brought  95  cents  per  hundred  delivered, 
or  85  cents  at  our  door.  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  pastures  get  short,  and  with  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  cows  perhaps 
are  neglected,  and  with  heat  and  flies 
the  milk  goes  ofif,  and  by  November  1 
or  December  1  the  poor  cow  is  dry  and 
ready  for  the  long  Winter  and  dry  feed. 
I  have  owned  a  large  number  of  cows 
in  the  past  20  years.  I  have  raised, 
bought,  sold  and  traded  cows,  and  for 
the  most  of  that  time  have  fattened 
veals.  I  have  sold  milk  less  than  a  year, 
and  cannot  discuss  feeds  perhaps  as 
well  as  some,  for  as  If.  E.  Cook  says, 
“I  do  not  have  the  science  to  back  me.” 
In  regard  to  disposing  of  those  poor 
cows  Mr.  Lyon  says,  “Do  not  make  a 
radical  change.”  My  plan  would  be  to 
give  those  cows  one  ton  of  hay,  $12; 
other  fodder,  $2;  pasturage,  $15;  soil¬ 
ing,  $1  ;  grain,  gluten,  sucrene,  cotton¬ 
seed  and  oil  meal,  $35 ;  cost  for  keep¬ 
ing  cow  one  year,  $05. 

I  would  have  them  freshen  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  begin  the  year  October  1, 
and  with  that  feed  and  good  care  there 
would  be  only  one,  possibly  two,  cows 


WORLD’S  CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  COW.  Fig.  364. 


by  John  R.  Valentine,  Highland  Farm, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  her 
year’s  record  under  the  official  direction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
and  been  admitted  to  advanced  registry 
with  a  record  of  15,072  pounds  of  milk 
and  751  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  the 
highest  official  record,  both  in  milk  and 
butter,  of  any  Ayrshire  cow  known  to 
the  writer,  either  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Scotland.  She  is  a  strong, 
rugged  cow,  of  great  constitution,  weigh¬ 
ing,  I  should  say,  about  1,100  pounds. 
She  is,  as  one  can  readily  see  from  her 
picture,  a  good  type  of  a  business  cow.” 


FEEDING  A  COW. 

Those  poor  cows,  page  625,  which 
were  fed  $38  worth  of  feed  and  paid 
$35  in  milk  certainly  made  a  very  poor 
showing.  Let  us  consider  the  feed  end 
of  the  situation.  The  old  estimate  of 
two  tons  of  hay,  some  corn  fodder  and 
straw  to  winter  a  cow  would  seem  about 
right  where  only  a  small  amount  of 
grain  is  fed.  We  find  in  estimates  on 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  a  year’s  pas¬ 
turage  $5.  That  seems  small,  and  the 
way  dairymen  manage  here  is  to  turn 
on  the  afterfeed  in  the  Fall  with  no 
bad  results.  Of  course  this  afterfeed  is 
included  in  the  pasturage.  T  would 
count  pasturage  $15  and  think  at  that 
it  would  be  the  cheapest  feed  I  could 
get.  Let  us  see  the  amount  of  money 
left  to  invest  in  grain  feed  for  those 
poor  cows.  We  will  call  hay  $12  per 
ton,  then  we  have  hay,  two  tons  at  $12, 
$24;  pasture,  $15;  corn  fodder,  $2;  soil¬ 
ing,  $1  ;  total,  $42.  That  is  $4  more 


out  of  a  dozen  but  that  would  give  milk 
as  follows  ( prices  used  are  1907)  : 


October  . 

.  .35  lbs.  day, 

1,085  <a  $1.70 

$18.45 

November 

..35 

1,050  On 

1 .95 

20.48 

1  loeember. 

1,085  On 

1 .95 

21.16 

January  . 

.  35  “ 

1,085  On 

1.95 

21. .10 

February  , 

.30  “ 

840  ( (l ) 

1 .95 

10.38 

March  .  .  . 

,  .  80  “ 

930  (r/1 

1.70 

15.81 

April  .  .  .  . 

.  25  44 

750  Ol) 

1.45 

10.88 

May . 

775  00 

1 . 1  5 

8.91 

.1  tine  . .  .  . 

.  20  “ 

600  Ofi 

.95 

5.40 

July  .... 

..10  “ 

310  <B 

1.10 

3.4  1 

Atigusl  and  September . 

Total  . . 

8,510  Income  $142,04 


Cost  for  keeping  one  year . $65.00 

Profit  for  one  year .  77.04 

There  you  sec  from  above  that  I  have 
not  taken  a  60,  70  or  84-pound  cow,  just 
a  common  cow.  My  estimate  is  based 
on  a  750  to  900-pound  cow,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  11  out  of  14  picked-up  cows 
of  all  colors  and  ages  that  will  do  it. 
If  the  estimate  is  too  large,  divide  by 
two,  which  will  be  ll/>  pounds  per  day 
for  a  fresh  cow.  Any  old  cow  would  do 
that;  then  she  would  give  $7.02  above  the 
cost  of  a  year’s  keep.  The  cow  that  did 
not  respond  to  a  paying  basis  on  this 
line  of  feeding  in  a  short  time  would  be 
ready  for  the  block,  at  which  place  she 
would  bring  enough  to  replace  herself 
or  nearly  so  with  a  young  dairy  cow. 
T  should  get  rid  of  the  unprofitable  cows 
as  soon  as  I  could  find  a  buyer. 

Guilford  Center,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  s. 


Cbohs-biied  Hens. — I  remember  rending 
in  Tiiio  It.  N.-Y.  of  some  one  who  crossed 
White  Leghorns  with  It.  I.  Jtcds  and  did 
not  get  nice-looking  birds.  I  would  like 
to  tell  him  if  lie  had  put  Buff  Leghorns 
with  them  instead  of  White  the  birds  would 
lie  ns  nice  ns  anyone  could  wish.  I  keep 
a  few  hens  myself ;  Inst  Spring  crossed  It. 
C.  Ituff  Leghorns  witli  It.  I.  Reds.  They 
are  very  large  and  a  henutiful  color.  Some 
pullets  hatched  March  4  began  to  lay  Au¬ 
gust  5,  and  are  still  laying.  n.  >r.  s. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

1 1  ' » tljli  i  i  Li  14  i! 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
DORSET  SHEEP 

III r  nrrrn  Four  Registered  Bull  Calves, 

WE  |l  EE  Ell  Two  Registered  Heifer  Calves, 
11b.  VI  l  L.II  Two  Kcgislcrc(|  Yearling  Heifers. 

all  sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  champion  bull  Imp. 
Lord  Dudley  of  Dnuusnie  12293,  and  Moilona  of 
Sto.  Amies  101109,  second  prize,  three-year-old  in 
milk  class  Toronto,  1002,  and  a  great  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gleneairn  3d  Imp,  0955,  and  Kirsty 
Wallace  of  Auckenbrain  Imp.  8301,  who  was  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk  and  butter  test  at  Pan- 
American  (Buffalo)  Exhibition.  The  dams  of  these 
calves  and  heifers  include  granddaughters  and 
great  granddaughters  of  such  famous  individuals 
as  Lady  Pox  9000.  Lukolcla  12'J57.  Gleneairn  3d  Imp. 
0955,  and  Dotiglasdaie  of  Dam  of  Aber  Imp.  12212, 
1st  and  champion  at  Pan-American  Exhibition,  and 
for  years  champion  against  nil  coiners  in  Canada. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER 


Registered  Dorset  Ewe  and 
Ram  i.ambs,  and  n  Ecw 
Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams. 

Our  flock  was  founded  by  stock  purchased  from 
such  breeders  as  Flower,  Tranquillity  Farms,  and 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  Flocks,  ami  the  stock 
wo  offer  were  all  sired  by  the  imported  Merson’s 
Ram  who  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  and  lias  been  at  the  head 
of  our  Flock  for  two  years. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

Hickory  Island  Farm, 


F.  B. 

CLAYTON, 


CARNSEY,  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0.  I,  C,  Hogs 

ft  It  DE  It  NOW.— I  am  booking  orders  for  O.  1 .  C. 

Pigs,  either  sox,  to  he  shipped  when  six  weeks 
old,  f.  o.  b.,  Walker,  N.  V.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
My  breeders  are  in  fine  condition;  they  have  a 
large  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  sloek  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

D.  II.  Hainil,  Prop.,  Walker.  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

r|T  |  THE  PAPERS 
ill  |  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Farmer’s  I’ocketbook. 

J,  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent.  and 
King  of  St.  Lit  inhcrt.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GKNIK  CLOTUll.DK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
tlays  ami  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIltON,  one  of  the  host  sons  of 
Hengerveld  Do  Kol.  Out  of  a  dam  with  u  record  of 
25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  ami  with  two  sisters 
on  the  dam’s  side  with  lecords of  20.39  lbs.  butter  at 
four  years  and  20.09  lbs.  butter  at  three  years  of  ago. 
Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 


W.  VV.  CIIIiNEY, 


Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dums,  and  are 
sired  by  H  oiliest  end  Girl  lie  Hoi's  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  slxl y  daughters  of  this  Rnli  that 
will  ho  kept  iii  tile  Herd  and  officially  lusted, 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOO  DC  RUST  FAR  AT, 

Rif  ton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING DALI3  HERD  OF 

HOKSTEIN-FRIKSIANS 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality, 
if  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  somo  nicely  bred  Bum.  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  vou  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  lias  the  REST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Bend 
for  Illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 
LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdonaburg,  N.  Y. 


PERFBCTION  SWING  STANCHION 
WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Rest,  Easiest  to  Opera  to 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Does  Net 
Wear  tin-  Plate.  DATES  &  SH  UT 
SPEC.  MEG.  CO.,  ItoxS,  Cubit, N.V. 


For  30  yours  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
ol  high-class 

Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  us  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  El, WOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
Imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  89005, bred  to  Rnron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
fistilil),  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Jiooklet 
on  application.  •).  E.  WATSON,  Marbleiinio.  Conn. 

Large  Berkshires 

American  and  English  Breeding.  Matings  notnkin. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

HI  I.I.OI ’G  1 1  D  V  J  ARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PUCCUIOCC— the  WHITE.  D \C( 

unconinco  Long-bodied,  Squnre-b 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

Lincoln  and  Hampshire  Down  Sheep;  Cheater 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  i’igs;  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers;  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  Semi 
2-eont  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ON  HOG. 

. .  „  . ,  .  .....  built,  good 

grazors,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 
_ MORMXGS1DE  FARM,  Sylvanin,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES. 

C  DC  O I  A  |  —As  I  am  going  to  sell  all  my  milk  off 
tJlLUlHL  the  farm  I  will  close  out  my  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires.  Spring  pigs  for  $10  each,  these 
are  well  bred  and  good  size;  Fall  pigs  ready  about 
Nov.  1st,  $3  oacli  and  will  get  these  registered  at 
cost.  Cash  with  order.  Address 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  Now  York. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  lieaglesand  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  arimnls  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  II.  It.  Htirpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Frontier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  EKKNCII,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

mCARM  Berkshire  Hogs  anti  Jersey 
I  HD  III  Cuttle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BEN1IAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

ft  T  r  I’IGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  i.  via  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  K.  Phnrsalin.N.Y 

Ol  TIIK  DAIRY  FARMER'S 

■  l«  ■  HOG.  Large  litters  of  largo 
pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Flattsburg,  New  York. 

C OKI. IK  PHI’S  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


3000  1  Jght  and  Dark 


Catalogue  FREE  FERRETS 

C.  J,  DIM1CK,  -  -  ROCHES  TER.  OHIO. 

Cnp  CIII  C  Registered  kamboulllct  Sheep 
run  OilLE  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  llanimondsport,  N.  Y. 

Q  ft  YEARLING  SHROPSH  IRE  RAMS  FOR 
OU  SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  H.  B. COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 

QURflDQUIDPQ  30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUrorilnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewos  and  Ewe 


Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show. 

FRED  VAN  V LICET, 


Address 
Lodi,  Now  York. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

FOR  SA  EE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Rnm  Lambs 
from  one  of  tho  best  flocks  in  tho  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  some  very  lino  large  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  While  pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  Especial  can  taken  in  shipping 
animals.  W.  H.  Mink  it,  Oltazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  V. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  AND  0.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Yearlings,  Rams;  KiO  to  185  lbs.;  price  $20  to  $25. 
A  low  Ram  Lambs  and  Ewe  Lambs,  price  $12  each. 
CEDAR  LAWN  FAR.M,  Ludlowvillo,  New  York. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frowsburg,  N.  Y, 

HOLSTIEN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

For  Sale  Cheap,  from  9  to  12  months  old;  from  tho 
famous  sires,  Sir  Regis  luka  l’osch,  No.  38409,  and 
Paul  Clolhllde  Hartog  Do  Kol,  No.  33712;  selected 
from  best  dams  In  herd  of  over  forty  head.  Also 
two  or  three  cows  and  several  yearling  heifers. 
Full  description  and  detailed  pedigrees  furnished 
on  request.  Any  animal  shipped  on  approval. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

4  ‘  QUALITY.” 

For  Sale  Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  witli  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right, 
l.ot  mo  know  your  wants. 

K,  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTLINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

J^M^j^iOUCiHTONj^Scclj^^HattlcbonuVt. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  in  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  it.  N.  Y.,  Potorboro,  N.  II. 


Another  Great  Importation  Has  Just  Arrived  at 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  0 

9 ft H head  of  Stallions  and  Mares  will  be  sold  at  auction. 9HH 
*uuhoad  at  THE  SHARON  VAKKKY  STOCK  FARM,*UW 
NEWARK,  O.  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOHER  15.  1908.  This 
will  ho  tlie  greatest  sale  of  Stallions  and  Mares— Belgians,  Porch- 
crons  and  German  Coach  that  lias  ever  been  held  in  America. 
Vou  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  great  sale,  it  will  bo  tho  chance 
of  your  life  to  get  just  what  you  want.  Throe  and  four-year-old 
mares  in  foal.  Also  ono  and  two-year-old  stallic  and  mares,  Bel¬ 
gians  and  Pereherons  which  can  be  bought  to  suit  your  pockotbook. 
Bo  sure  to  bo  on  hand  on  tho  day  of  sale.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Col.  Gr.  'W.  Crawforcl,  Prop. 
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FEEDING  SHEEP  IN  CORN. 

It  Is  a  very  common  practice  hero  to 
sow  Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation  and  then  pasture  it  off  in 
the  Fall  with  sheep.  Unless  the  sheep  are 
very  large  or  very  hungry,  or  the  corn 
very  .small  and  close  to  the  ground,  the 
ears  of  the  corn  will  not  be  molested  at  all. 
The  sheep  will  clean  up  the  rape  and  lower 
blades  of  the  corn  in  good  shape,  leaving 
the  corn  for  husking  later.  Of  course,  If 
the  feed  gets  (bin  and  the  sheep  got  hun¬ 
gry,  they  will  break  down  the  stalks  and 
get  the  ears  of  corn;  but  many  farmers 
allow  them  to  do  this,  as  It  finishes  the 
sheep  off  in  good  shape.  I  know  one  man 
who  handled  80  acres  of  corn  In  just  this 
way.  lie  turned  In,  I  think,  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  let  them  eat  the  rape  out  first, 
and  when  they  got  that  out,  which  was 
along  in  October,  he  let  them  go  ahead  and 
finish  up  the  corn.  It  fattened  them  up 
just  right,  and  they  were  as  nicely  fattened 
a  bunch  of  sheep  as  I  ever  saw.  They 
wasted  none  of  the  corn  and  seemed  to  save 
every  grain  of  It.  It  is  also  a  common 
practice  here  to  grow  and  fatten  hogs  In 
the  same  way,  letting  them  cat  the  rape 
and  the  com  itself,  and  most  farmers 
agree  that  they  get  more  nearly  the  full 
value  of  the  corn  in  that  way  than  In  any 
other  way.  jikniiv  field. 

hnva. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

The  butter  made  at  the  Granville  Summit 
Creamery  by  11.  W.  Saxton  for  the  third  bi¬ 
monthly  Pennsylvania  scoring  contest  at  the 
Agricultural  College  and  which  with  others 
received  second  highest  score,  was  made 
about  as  follows: 

Part  of  the  milk  was  skimmed  at  home 
creamery,  and  about  one-third  at  skimming 
Btation,  and  we  also  receive  some  hand- 
separator  cream.  This  was  thoroughly 
mixed  and  ripened  with  O.  Douglass  starter 
at  66  per  cent  for  eight  to  nine  hours, 
then  cooled  to  54  degrees  and  churned  in 
the  morning,  temperature  57  degrees,  acid¬ 
ity  5.6  per  cent,  and  came  in  granules 
slightly  larger  than  wheat  kernels  in  35 
minutes.  The  weather  was  cool,  and  both 
milk  and  cream  came  in  fair  condition. 
It  might  be  of  special  interest  to  your  read¬ 
ers  to  note  that  the  farmer  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  score  which  his  buttermaker  re¬ 
ceives.  A  perfect  score  card  reads  as  follows  : 
Flavor,  45;  body,  25;  color,  15;  salt,  ,10; 
package,  5.  Of  these  you  will  notice  55 
points  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
maker,  and  45  (points  on  llavor),  are  largely 
determined  by  the  condition  of  milk  or 
cream  on  its  arrival  at  the  factory.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  been 
cut  on  anything  except  llavor,  and  Judge’s 
criticism  would  indicate  this  was  due  to 
old  milk  or  cream,  or  milk  improperly  cared 
for.  Two  things  nre  of  utmost  importance 
in  butter  making,  cleanliness  and  tem¬ 
perature.  These  two  things  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  care  of  milk  upon  the 
farm  would  greatly  improve  our  butter. 

H.  w.  s. 


PUREBRED  BULLS. 

IIow  many  in  your  neighborhood?  Why 
are  they  not  used  and  what  is  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  ? 

In  this  immediate  neighborhood  I  know 
of  but  three,  where  they  make  butter.  Near¬ 
ly  everyone  ships  milk  and  does  not  raise 
any  or  but  few  calves,  and  consequently 
they  have  a  mixed  herd,  and  do  not  set  any 
extra  value  on  a  purebred  animal,  if  general 
makeup  is  equal.  i.  a.  p. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

There  are  no  purebred  bulls  kept  in  this 
neighborhood  to  my  knowledge.  The  farm¬ 
ers  may  believe  purebred  stock  is  better, 
but  I  believe  that  the  drawback  is  in  the 
supposed  very  high  price.  I  know  of  no 
objection  other  than  this.  j.  k.  s. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

I  believe  it  is  not  customary  among  the 
farmers  here  to  keep  them.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  contained  within  a 
circle  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  diameter, 
I  can  think  of  but  two  farmers  who  make 
a  practice  of  owning  them.  Others  may  oc¬ 
casionally  have  them,  but.  it  is  not  their 
persistent  policy.  I  believe  that  purebred 
animals  are  considered  better,  the  only 
objection  to  them  being  the  extra  price  and 
the  proportionate  risk  in  owning  them.  The 
farmers  seem  satisfied  with  the  results 
they  get  from  a  careful  selection  of  grade 
animals.  n.  k. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  everyone  is  in  favor  of 
purebred  stock.  The  dairy  business  is  still 
in  its  infancy  in  this  section,  but  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  come  to  the  front.  We  started 
a  creamery  here  last  October;  since  then 
about  15  separators  have  been  put  in  and 
more  to  follow.  w.  J.  r. 

On rbondale.  Col. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cattle  in  this  section 
Is  very  ordinary.  Only  a  few  of  us  have 
purebred  Jerseys  for  our  own  use.  Near 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  where  they  run  dairy 
herds  to  some  extent,  they  usually  head  the 


herd  with  a  purebred  bull.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  there  is  no  fence  law,  and  the  stock 
is  turned  out  on  the  commons,  rarely  fed, 
and  when  full  grown  the  stock  seldom 
weighs  over  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 
They  sell  for  from  $15  to  $25  per  head, 
where  a  Jersey  brings  from  $50  to  $100,  but 
they  seldom  like  to  pay  over  $50  to  $75. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  purebred  stock 
in  this  section.  n.  s.  P. 

Watha,  N.  C. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  purebred  bull  in  this 
vicinity  and  of  but  very  few  purebred  cows. 
I  think  the  reason  is  t Hat  farmers  do  not 
believe  them  worth  the  extra  price  over 
common  stock.  There  arc  about  half  a 
dozen  farmers  here  who  keep  from  10  to  20 
cows,  shipping  their  milk  to  Iluffalo.  The 
remainder  keep  from  two  to  six  cows,  mak¬ 
ing  the  milk  into  butter  at  home.  Those 
shipping  milk  raise  but  few  of  their  calves, 
preferring  to  buy  as  needed  from  neighbors. 

Alabama,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  n. 


EYE  DISEASE  IN  MARE. 

We  have  a  mare  that  has  sore  eyes.  She 
is  fat,  is  well  used  and  does  not  do  much. 
She  is  quite  old.  We  thought  her  blood 
was  bad  and  treated  her,  but  her  eyes  are 
the  same.  There  is  matter  that  comes  out 
and  sometimes  she  cannot  open  them.  They 
are  red  inside,  and  when  she  cannot  open 
them  they  nre  swollen.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  her.  J.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Darken  the  stable  and  have  the  mare  eat 
her  hay  from  the  floor  level  instead  of 
an  overhead  rack.  This  will  keep  the  dust 
from  Irritating  the  eyes,  and  care  also 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  stable  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  to  prevent  noxious 
gases,  which  are  a  common  cause  of  sore 
eyes.  Bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  with  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and 
every  morning  rub  the  eyelids  thoroughly 
with  a  very  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
citrine  ointment  and  two  parts  lanolin. 
Make  the  ointment  weaker  should  it  prove 
too  strong.  At  times  of  most  severe  pain, 
when  eyes  are  closed  from  swelling,  keep 
them  covered  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept 
saturated  with  a  lotion  composed  of  half 
a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves  with  16  grains 
of  morphine  in  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Mare 
possibly  lias  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness),  which  is  incurable,  and  usually 
ends  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

A.  s.  A. 


LAMINITIS. 

Last  April  I  bought  a  mare  eight  years 
old.  On  the  way  home  I  noticed  she  was 
lame  or  footsore  forward  in  both  feet.  It 
took  me  three  days  to  get:  home,  and  by  that 
time  she  wns  very  lame,  would  lie  down  as 
soon  ns  the  harness  was  off.  Looking  at  her 
feet  I  noticed  the  shoes  were  not  on  straight, 
the  end  of  the  shoe  being  very  close  to  the 
frog.  I  had  the  shoes  fixed  up,  and  for 
three  weeks  everything  wns  well.  Then  she 
began  to  favor  the  left  forward  foot  again. 
I  took  the  shoes  off,  put  in  the  pasture  with 
one  quart  of  oats  per  day,  and  she  is  still 
lame.  She  has  taken  on  more  flesh  and  is 
in  good  order.  There  is  no  fever  or  tender¬ 
ness  that  I  can  find.  Would  you  advise 
what  to  do  to  effect  a  cure?  a.  l.  c. 

Michigan. 

We  four  that  you  have  bought  a  per¬ 
manently  unsound  mare,  and  that  chronic 
laminttls  (founder)  is  the  cause  of  the 
lameness,  in  that  case  you  will  find  that 
she  will  flinch  if  with  a  hammer  you  lightly 
tap  the  sole  just  in  front  of  the  frog,  and 
you  may  find  the  sole  convex  at  that  point, 
whereas  it:  ought  to  be  concave.  If  the  sole 
is  much  “dropped”  there  is  no  cure,  but  she 
may  be  able  to  work  on  the  land  if  you 
have  her  shod  with  a  wide-webbed,  bar 
shoe,  without  calkins,  put  on  over  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  tar  and  oakum  and  a  thick  leather 
sole.  Have  the  shoes  reset  once  a  month. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads  and  blis¬ 
ter  every  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  dram  of  binlodide  of  mercury  in 
two  ounces  of  cerate  of  cantharides  until 
she  is  able  to  go  sufficiently  well.  The  blis¬ 
ters  also  stimulate  growth  of  now  hoof.  It 
is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  some  other  catise  of  lameness,  but  found¬ 
er  strikes  us  as  most  probably  being  present. 

a.  s.  A. 


FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  regarding 
a  horse  that:  I  have  been  caring  for  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past  with  thiselow  or  fistula  of 
the  shoulder?  I  had  a  veterinarian  twice  to 
open  the  abscess,  but  as  lie  lives  at  another 
place  I  could  not  afford  to  have  him  treat 
tlie  animal;  also  he  has  the  name  of  not 
being  very  successful  with  this  complaint.  It 
has  suppurated  for  weeks.  This  veterinarian 
put  in  something  when  lie  cut  it  to  eat  It 
out  I  think.  I  have  washed  it  out  with  a 
fountain  syringe  hung  up  high.  Sometimes 
used  sulplio-napthol  in  the  water,  sometimes 
borax  and  other  times  tar  soap.  I  have 
had  proud  flesh  and  pus  to  contend  with, 
and  at  times  it  has  been  a  very  disagreeable 
task,  but  I  have  done  it  faithfully,  hoping 


to  save  him.  The  place  that  runs  the  most 
is  rather  low  on  his  shoulder,  nnd  I  can 
run  the  rubber  part  of  the  syringe  in  (with¬ 
out  the  tube)  eight  inches.  Is  there  any 
way  to  stop  these  pipes  forming,  nnd  make 
it  heal  up?  I  have  been  using  a  guaranteed 
remedy,  Balsam  of  Myrrh,  but  it  hasn't 
helped  the  case.  The  horse  is  well  at  heart, 
and  gets  around  quite  spry,  but  it  hurts  his 
shoulder  to  graze  around  too  long  at  a  time. 

New  York.  M.  w. 

When  some  rabbits  have  been  drowned  in 
a  well  and  the  water  consequently  has  be¬ 
come  contaminated  there  is  just  one  sensi¬ 
ble  way  to  treat  the  trouble,  and  fhat  is 
to  uncover  the  well,  remove  the  water  nnd 
the  dead  rabbits  nnd  then  clean  up  the  well. 
It  is  the  same  with  fistula  of  the  withers, 
nnd  all  the  syringing  possible  won’t  cure 
the  trouble  until  the  dead  tissues  have 
be.  a  removed.  The  flow  of  pus  indicates 
the  presence  of  such  dead  tissues,  and  ns 
there  rarely  is  free  drainage  from  such 
abscesses  the  pus  burrows  and  makes  the 
condition  worse  and  worse.  Under  'the 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  clip  away 
the  hnir,  wasli  the  parts  with  an  antiseptic 
solution  and  then  probe  to  determine  the 
direction  of  each  sinus  (pipe)  and  at  once 
split  it  wide  open  right  down  to  its  end, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  each  pocket.  At  the 
same  time  the  dead  tissues  should  be  cut 
away,  and  when  all  this  has  been  done  there 
will  be  a  large  common  wound  to  deal  with, 
and  It  will  heal  rapidly,  provided  no  pipe 
runs  down  back  of  the  shoulder  blade. 
When  the  cutting  has  been  done  the  wound 
should  be  swabbed  with  full  strength  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  once  daily,  nnd  then  packed 
with  oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil, 
and  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  doing  nicely 
the  enlargement  should  be  blistered  every 
10  days  or  so  with  cerate  of  cantharides. 
No  matter  what  medicines  are  used  after¬ 
ward,  the  operation,  such  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  is  imperative  in  all  bad  cases  of 
fistula,  and  unless  It  is  performed  freely  and 
well  there  will  be  little  hope  of  recovery. 
At  the  outset  of  an  abscess  of  the  withers 
simple  opening,  draining  away  the  pus  and 
injection  of  caustic  antiseptics  may  prove 
sufficient,  but  In  the  case  you  describe  such 
simple  treatment  will  no  longer  suffice. 

_  A.  s.  A. 

“What  is  a  synonyrh,  dad?”  “A 
synonym,  my  son,  is  a  word  that  you  can 
use  when  you  don’t  know  how  to  spell 
the  one  you  thought  of  first.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Beneficent  Old  Gentleman  :  “I  am 
sorry,  Johnny,  to  see  you  have  a  black 
eye.”  Promising  Youth :  “You  go  home 
and  be  sorry  for  your  own  little  boy — 
lie’s  got  two!” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Theatrical  Manager:  “So  you  think 
you  can  stand  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
variety  actor?  You  know  in  this  play 
we  find  occasion  to  throw  you  down  a 
thirty-foot  flight  of  stairs  into  a  barrel 
of  rain  water.”  Hungry  Applicant: 
“Oh,  I  guess  I  can  stand  that,  all  right. 
I  was  a  tax  collector  for  three  years.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 


This 

is  the  trade¬ 
mark  which  is 


on  every  gen¬ 
uine  bottle  of 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

sold  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 
Nothing  equals  it  to  build 
up  the  weak  and  wasted 
bodies  of  young  and  old. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with 
name  of  paper  in  which  it  appears,  your 
address  and  four  cents  to  cover  postage, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  “Complete  Hand\ 
Atlas  of  the  World’’  :s  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St,  N.  Y. 


$3  PACKACE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Wrlto  for  doiorlptive  booklot. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


Best  and  surest  euro  for 

Spavin.  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint.  Cuts. 
Swellings,  all  Lameness. 

“I  lin vo  found  your  Spavin  Cure  almost 
Indispensable  lu  my  stable  and  1  uni  never 
without  It.  l’loaso  Bond  mo  your  Truattso 
on  the  Horse."  Ad-  Dryer, 

Utltmoro,  N.  O. 

A  llnlmont  for  both  man  and  boast.  Atatl 
druggists,  S  1  a  Botlio;  6  for  98.  1(0  sure  you 
got  Kendall's.  Look  for  the  trademark,  ltook, 
"Troatlso  ou  tho  Uorso,”  froo  at  drug  stores, 
^or  write, 

,Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls, Vt. 


DEITH  TO  BE1YES I  ".ewtoii's 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  UQimoly  for  Wind  mid  Throat 
^troubles.  your  iiiu  urn*  proves  Its 

worth  for  hcnvoii  und  chrouia 
cough.  $1.00  per  cun.  Wo  also 
*•'  make  a 50c  cun  for  Colds,  Aoute 
Coughs,  Distomper,  Worm  Kx- 
poller.  Blood  Puritlor  nnd i^rund 

_ _  i  conditioner  fbr  bi 

ruu  down ,  lmt  it  does  not ood tain  enough  to  euro  heuvoa.  All 
dealers  or  mint  direct,  vxprrnn  prepaid.  Send  fop  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


Get  Our 
Samples 

prices  and 
Valuable 
FREE  Book 


These  nmko  any  farm  bulldln#  nafor,  look  hotter,  Htaml  longer  without 
repairs  and  more  valuable  In  every  way.  They  keep  a  building  warm 
In  winter  and  cool  In  Hummer,  are  not  aM'ccted  by  tiro,  rot,  runt  or  fumes, 
because  of  tho  Indestructible  mineral— Aabeatos — construction.  Wo  have 
manufactured  roollngH  for  over  60  yeani.  Wo  are  the  largest  makers. 
W o  cun  btt ve  you  money. 

Samples  and  Book  of  Money-Saving  Hints  Free 

Writ©  today.  You  ought  to  know  all  about  Asbestos  whether  you  aro 
going  to  build  Just  now  or  not.  Ask  for  Hook  No.  53 . 

IOO  William  Street, 
New  York 


ST.  O IV! E R  HERD  OF 

HEGISTEHED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

The  Property  of  MR.  JOS.  T.  HOOPES  will  be  sold  at 


oivr 


AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
TIMONIUM,  BALTIMORE  CO.,  MARYLAND 
WE3DI\rESr)A.Y,  OCTOBER  21,  1900 

One  of  t ho  Greatest  St.  Lambert  Herds  in  America,  Seventy-Five  Cows, 
Nearly  All  Fresh  nr  (’lose  Springers.  Twenty  Heifers  of  Show  Quality, 

Light:  Bulls  of  Choicest  Breeding,  Not  a  Defective  or  Unscfund  Animal 
i't  tho  Sale,  Every  Animal  Tuberculin  Tested,  As  Choice  a  Lot  of 


Bred  Meavv  Milkiu 
CATALOGUE  TO 
JOS.  ’ 


Jerseys  As  Have  Been  Offered  For  Sale. 
lOOl’KS,  Bynum,  Md. 

OK 

Auctioneer,  105  Main  St,.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Worms  in  Horse. 

What  kind  of  medicine  shall  I  give  to.  my 
horse  for  worms?  lie  has  both  short  and 
long  worms.  s.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Starve  the  horse  for  12  hours  and  then 
give  him  at  one  dose,  slowly  and  carefully 
from  a  long-necked  bottle,  a  mixture  of 
two  ounces  of  turpentine  and  one  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  well  shaken  together.  In 
the  feed  night  and  morning,  commencing  24 
hours  after  the  dose  of  oil  and  turpentine, 
mix  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  common  salt  and  ground  gentian 
root.  Continue  for  10  days;  then  skip  10 
days  and  repeat  the  treatment.  Avoid 
feeding  hay  that  was  mowed  from  low,  wet 
land.  See  that  the  watering  trough  is  clean. 
Keep  the  horse  off  pasture.  a.  s.  a. 

Hand-Raising  a  Foal. 

I  have  a  colt  which  the  mare  will  not 
own,  and  I  must  raise  ft  by  hand.  It  is  12 
days  old.  I  give  it  one-half  pint  of  cow’s 
milk  mixed  with  oatmeal  every  three  hours; 
it  seems  to  be  a  little  weak  across  the  hind 
quarters.  Am  I  giving  it  enough?  If  not, 
how  much  should  I  give,  and  what  should 
I  give  It?  f.  b.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Mare’s  milk  is  sweeter  and  poorer  in 
butter  fat  than  that  of  the  cow,  so  that 
in  using  cow’s  milk  for  a  foal,  milk  of  a 
low-testing  cow  (three  per  cent  or  lower), 
should  be  chosen  by  preference,  and  then 
should  be  used  as  follows ;  Dissolve  a  des¬ 
sertspoonful  of  granulated  sugar  in  a  little 
warm  water,  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  lime  water,  and  cow’s  milk  to  make  one 
pint,  and  of  this  allow  the  new-born  foal 
half  a  cupful  once  an  hour  at  first  (John¬ 
stone),  and  gradually  incre  the  amount 
of  milk  and  feed  less  of  the  foal 

grows  in  days  and  strength,  ai  e  present 
age  the  foal  should  be  fed  six  times  a  day, 
and  will  take  about  a  pint  at  a  time.  If 
he  scours,  and  all  hand-raised  foals  scour 
more  or  less,  give  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
shaken  up  in  a  litllo  milk,  and  feed  less 
milk  and  weaken  it  with  water,  or  add  more 
lime  water.  In  three  or  four  weeks  he 
should  learn  to  drink  from  a  pail,  and  will 
do  without  sugar  in  his  milk.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  should  commence  to  lick  and  eat  a 
mixture  of  fine  oatmeal,  three  parts,  and 
bran  one  part,  and  may  be  given  all  he  cares 
for  as  he  becomes  used  to  it,  and  at  two 
months  or  so  sweet  skim-milk  may  be  given 
instead  of  new  milk.  The  milk  for  a  young 
foal  at  first  may  be  given  from  a  well- 
scalded  bottle  having  a  large  straight  rubber 
nipple.  a.  s.  a. 

Chronic  Catarrh  in  Horse. 

Does  a  horse  ever  have  catarrh?  If  so, 
how  does  it  affect  the  breathing,  and  what 
is  the  remedy?  My  horse  had  distemper 
a  year  ago,  and  his  wind  has  been  bad 
since.  There  is  a  whitish  discharge  from 
the  nose  after  driving  or  working  hard. 
While  trotting  he  breathes  quite  hard,  but 
pull  him  into  a  walk  and  he  takes  one 
long  breath  and  then  breathes  naturally. 
Massachusetts.  h.  e.  m. 

Catarrh  is  quite  a  common  result  of  a 
badly  or  unsuccessfully  treated  case  of 
strangles  (distemper),  or  influenza,  but  it  is 
not  usually  accompanied  by  difficulty  or  ab¬ 
normality  in  breathing.  Your  horse  evident¬ 
ly  is  a  “roarer”  from  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cord  and  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  is  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  throat  induced  during  labor.  Roar¬ 
ing  is  incurable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but 
in  a  few  a  difficult  and  expensive  operation, 
known  as  “arytenectomy,”  may  succeed.  This 
operation  would  scarcely  be  profitable  for 
an  ordinary  farm  horse.  Try  effects  of 
blister  applied  from  ear  to  ear  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  hair ;  wet  all  food  and  give  a  dram 
of  iodide  of  potash  in  drinking  water  night 
and  morning  for  four  successive  days  a  week 
for  two  weeks  and  then  give  half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and 
morning  for  two  weeks,  at  end  of  which  time 
gradually  reduce  the  doses  daily  until  in  an¬ 
other  week  he  is  doing  without  the  arsenic. 
The  arsenic  may,  however,  be  given  for  a 
longer  time,  or  may  be  repeated  at  any  time 
if  it  has  been  found  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 

Broken  Down  Boar. 

I  have  a  fine  O.  I.  C.  boar  I  fed  almost 
too  strong.  He  got  weak  behind.  1  got 
him  all  right,  but  he  walks  slowly.  Now 
he  is  getting  a  growth  on  the  knee  joint. 

I  rubbed  coal  oil  on  it  and  it  is  better,  but 
still  is  a  little  lame.  What  can  I  do  for 
him  ?  L.  b.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Where  a  hog  breaks  down  on  his  hind 
pasterns  so  that  the  “dew  claws”  come  too 
close  to  the  ground,  or  where  he  goes  down 
paralyzed,  the  common  cause  is  rickets, 
the  tendency  to  which  is  hereditary,  and  the 
common  cause  of  the  attack  is  stuffing  upon 
some  incomplete  ration,  such  as  corn,  or  it 
may  be  brought  out  by  irritation  and  indi¬ 
gestion  caused  by  worms.  Overfeeding  in 


the  case  in  question  induced  indigestion, 
and  that  means  malnutrition  and  rickets, 
and  it  will  he  found  impossible  to  put  the 
boar  upon  his  feet  again.  He  may  improve 
somewhat,  but  once  broken  down  in  the  pas¬ 
terns  it  is  rare  for  a  hog  wholly  to  recover, 
and  such  a  weakness  is  the  dread  of  the 
swine  breeder  who  pampers  and  overfeeds 
his  hogs  for  show  purposes.  It  also  should 
be  the  dread  of  the  farmer  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  buy  a  boar  of  that  sort  to  beget 
the  pigs  he  needs  so  badly  to  help  market 
his  crops  and  pay  the  expenses  of  his  liv¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  breaking  down  and  drag¬ 
ging  of  the  hind  quarters  use  strong,  robust 
boars  from  herds  where  pampering  is  not 
done,  and  where  plenty  of  exercise  on  green 
feed  is  allowed  in  addition  to  an  abundance 
of  mixed  foods.  Reject  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  any  sow  that  has  had  rickety  pigs. 
At  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble  decrease  the 
fattening  food  and  increase  the  nitrogenous 
(protein)  foods.  Also  mix  lime  water  free¬ 
ly  with  all  food  and  drink,  and  make  the 
pigs  live  an  outdoor  life.  In  the  case  of 
your  boar  feed  a  slop  of  milk,  middlings  or 
shorts,  bran  and  flaxseed  meal,  and  add  one- 
fifth  part  lime  water  at  each  feed.  Each 
other  day  rub  the  enlargement  of  the  joint 
with  iodine  ointment.  Allow  him  free 
range  when  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
allow,  and  see  that  he  has  a  dry  bed. 

a.  s.  a. 

Milkless  Cow. 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  that  should 
give  from  three  to  four  gallons  of  milk 
per  day ;  that  is,  she  has  done  so  with 
her  first  two  calves.  Ten  days  ago  she 
had  her  third  calf,  and  I  went  right  to 
work  on  her  udder  to  keep  it  soft,  thinking 
that  as  usual  I  would  have  to  milk  out  a 
whole  lot  of  surplus  milk.  To  my  surprise 
I  found  that  she  had  no  milk,  but  T  was 
still  not  worried  much,  thinking  that  it 
would  come  in  a  day  or  two.  This  is  the 
tenth  day,  and  she  barely  has  enough  to 
keep  the  calf  alive ;  in  fact  he  never  seems 
to  be  satisfied.  The  cow  is  in  fine  condition, 
and  is  getting  her  regular  good  feeds  of 
prepared  cow  feed  besides  good  grazing. 
Her  udder  so  far  as  I  can  see  is  all  right, 
not  a  bit  of  hardness,  in  fact  it  is  as  slack 
and  flabby  as  a  dry  cow.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?  Do  you  think  the  milk  will 
ever  come,  and  if  it  does  not  what  do  you 
think  of  her  in  the  future  with  other  calves? 

I  milked  the  cow  up  to  two  weeks  before 
she  had  this  calf  without  knowing  that  it 
was  quite  that  close,  and  some  suggest  that 
that  is  the  cause.  J.  B.  b. 

South  Carolina. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  better  to 
rest  the  cow  longer  before  calving,  but  the 
long  lactation  period  may  not  be  the  true 
cause  of  the  present  lack  of  milk,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  assign  a  cause  satisfactorily  in 
such  cases.  Evidently  the  udder  fails  to 
elaborate  milk,  although  the  cow  is  in  fine 
condition,  and  there  is  therefore  ample  ma¬ 
terial  for  milk  formation  in  her  system. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  would  advise 
massaging  the  udder  very  thoroughly  three 
times  daily,  going  through  the  motions  of 
milking  and  kneading  the  udder,  but  not 
necessarily  removing  the  milk  if  the  calf  is 
being  allowed  to  suckle.  After  the  rubbing 
foment  and  rub  the  udder  with  good  brandy, 
but  omit  this  at  noon.  Feed  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  each  feed  mix  a  tahlespoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  one 
ounce;  sulphur,  half  ounce ; powdered  fennel, 
carraway  seeds  and  juniper  berries,  of  each 
1  y2  ounce ;  common  salt,  five  ounces ;  mix. 

a.  s.  A. 


PRIZE  CATTLE  AT  FAIRS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  exhibiting  cattle  at  the  fairs, 
and  think  such  discussions  are  of  value, 
although  sometimes  misleading.  Your 
first  correspondent  is  greatly  misinformed, 
and  exaggerates  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  show  ring  beyond  all  rea¬ 
son.  After  an  experience  covering  a  dec¬ 
ade  as  a  constant  exhibitor  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  these  facts :  If  an  animal  I  am  show¬ 
ing  does  not  have  a  pronounced  dairy  form, 
good  healthful  appearance  and  freedom  from 
fat  I  might  as  well  leave  it  at  home.  Most 
of  our  present-day  judges  are  ready  to  turn 
down  any  animal  carrying  high  flesh.  The 
chief  trouble  with  the  small  or  casual  ex¬ 
hibitor  is  that  firstly,  he  is  not  a  good  judge 
of  his  breed  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
accepted  type  of  the  present  day ;  secondly 
that  he  takes  his  cattle  from  his  home  and 
goes  perhaps  to  only  one  fair,  and  everyone 
knows  that  cattle  “gaunt  up”  terribly  when 
put  on  dry  feed  and  shipped  to  a  strange 
fair  ground,  and  when  a  judge  sees  the 
cattle  in  such  sad  plight,  often  in  almost 
unpresentable  shape,  he  may  pass  by  really 
good  animals,  and  justly  leave  them  out  of 
the  prize  money.  The  third  reason  for 
lack  of  success  of  the  amateur  exhibitor 
is  his  total  lack  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  proper  care  and  exhibition  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  small  exhibitor  has  no  chance  at  the 
State  fairs,  but  this  is  with  a  few  excep¬ 


tions  entirely  untrue,  and  if  a  man  fails  to 
lead  his  animals  to  victory  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  man  and 
not  with  the  judge.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  a  man  bring  an  animal 
into  the  ring  in  unmanageable  condition, 
and  then  ensues  the  same  performance  ex¬ 
perienced  on  every  farm  when  one  tries  to 
halter-break  a  large  animal.  Is  it  likely 
that  such  an  exhibitor  stands  much  show 
against  another  with  a  well-trained  beast 
that  is  induced  to  present  all  its  good 
points  in  perfect  pose?  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  little  things  that  need  atten¬ 
tion  to  become  successful  as  an  exhibitor, 
most  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  breeders.  Really  the  breeder  of 
limited  resources  has  an  equal  chance  with 
the  millionaire  showman  in  all  tilings  ex¬ 
cept  numbers  of  animals,  as  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  attend  to  details  and  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  chosen  breeds.  If  anyone 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  trip  to  two 
or  three  county  fairs  in  New  York  State 
he  will,  I  believe,,  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  many  dairy  cattle  are  shown  too 
thin  rather  than  too  fat.  Another  unfor¬ 
tunate  feature  is  that  many  animals  are 
shown  that  are  so  deficient  in  udder,  milk 
vein,  dairy  excellence  and  beauty  of  form 
that  they  disgrace  the  breed  they  represent. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  many  really  good 
dairy  cows  are  not  good  types  of  their  re¬ 
spective  breeds.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
breed  at  all  there  must  be  some  accepted 
type,  and  if  it  were  not  for  competitive 
exhibitions  what  incentive  would  a  breeder 
have  to  Improve  animal  form  and  function  ? 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  dairy  tests  and 
judging  from  a  strict  dairy  standard,  but 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  tell  which  of  a  dozen  really  fine  cows 
will  give  the  most  pounds  of  butter  and 
milk  as  viewed  from  the  show  ring,  hence 
for  the  benefit  of  breed  development  is  it 
not  right  to  award  the  prize  to  the  animal 
most  nearly  approaching  the  accepted  type 
of  the  breed?  In  order  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  cows  for  the  dairy 
alone  let  us  resort  to  that  sure  way,  the 
Babcock  test  and  milk  scales.  If  we  have 
no  pleasure  in  developing  animal  beauty 
with  utility  it  is  certainly  a  condition  far 
removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  true  breeder. 

New  Hampshire,  frank  reed  sanders. 


Cane  Skimmings  for  Hogs. 

Will  it  pay  me  to  haul  the  green  skim¬ 
mings  of  cane  three  miles  to  feed  to  my 
hogs?  How  are  turnips  to  feed  to  hogs? 

Ansonia,  Ohio.  j.  c.  H. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  analysis 
of  such  skimmings.  Can  any  practical  man 
tell  about  feeding  them?  Turnips  will  an¬ 
swer  for  part  of  the  ration,  but  hogs  will 
not  eat  them  well  when  they  can  get  clover 
or  grain.  We  feed  a  good  many  in  Fall  and 
Winter — cooking  the  turnips  and  sprinkling 
cornmeal  over  them.  Sheep  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  on  turnips. 
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BIG  AND  LITTLE  CHICKS  TOGETHER. 

Which  would  be  the  better  plan  regarding 
some  poultry,  to  put  four-months-old  chicks 
with  laying  hens  or  to  put  eight-weeks-old 
chicks  with  those  four  months  old?  I  am 
a  little  cramped  for  room,  and  cannot  very 
well  have  three  runs  for  chickens. 

Kgg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.  J.  J.  M. 

Of  two  evils  choose  the  lesser,  and  as 
the  lesser  evil  in  this  case  we  would  put 
the  four-months-old  birds  with  laying 
hens.  At  that  age  they  should  be  able 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  But  putting 
little  and  big  chicks  together  is  very 
hard  on  the  little  fellows,  as  they  are 
hustled  this  way  and  that,  at  feeding 
time,  and  never  do  as  well  as  where 
kept  by  themselves.  floyd  q.  white. 

“BIG  WINGS”  AND  CHICKS. 

On  page  726  C.  B.  asks  what  others 
think  about  “big  wings”  in  Leghorns. 
This  Spring  I  sent  to  New  Jersey  and 
got  100  White  Leghorn  eggs,  and  did 
not  have  a  “big  wing”  from  these  eggs. 
Shortly  after  I  got  60  from  a  poultry- 
man  closer  home,  and  I  believe  every 
one  of  the  chicks  hatched  from  those 
eggs  got  the  “big  wing.”  The  first  lot 
were  a  strong,  lively,  hustling  bunch 
from  the  time  they  were  hatched,  and 
the  other  lot  were  sick,  weak  and  puny. 
Mr.  White  says  they  are  sick,  another 
says  it  is  the  care;  C.  B.  says  it  is  the 
breed.  About  the  first  thing  a  Leghorn 
chick  does  is  to  start  to  grow  wing  and 
tail  feathers,  and  this  draws  on  their 
systems  for  nourishment,  and  if  they 
have  not  vitality  enough  to  supply  their 
whole  system  alike,  they  get  in  an  im¬ 
poverished  condition;  since  naturally 
they  grow  the  wings  for  flight  the 
wings  get  all  the  nourishment  and  grow 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  I  have  been  told  by  men  who 
say  they  have  clipped  these  big  wings 
that  the  chick  got  all  right.  If  this  is 
a  cure  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
chick  is  noticed  to  be  getting  weak,  but 
if  that  chick  is  intended  for  a  breeder 
it  would  better  die,  for  from  these  sick 
pampered  doctored  chicks  come  stock 
that  is  not  fit  for  anything  but  the 
butcher,  and  if  T  got  my  choice  I  would 
sooner  eat  the  fowl  that  never  was  sick. 
With  parents  that  lack  vigor  you  can¬ 
not  expect  (or  should  not)  strong  ro¬ 
bust  offspring.  These  chicks  of  mine 
were  given  care,  feed  and  everything 
alike,  so  it  was  not  this.  '  R. 

Pennsylvama. 

HIVING  WILD  BEES. 

I).  C.  R.,  Stratton,  Vt. — As  I  am  about  to 
take  up  a  wild  swarm  of  honey-bees  I 
thought  I  would  write  you  in  regard  to  the 
hives.  Should  they  be  painted  inside  and 
out,  and  should  they  be  smoked?  What  is 
the  best  way  to  take  up  a  wild  swarm  of 
bees  ? 

Ans. — It  is  immaterial  whether  hives 
are  painted  on  the  outside,  except  as  the 
paint  improves  the  appearance,  and 

makes  them  more  durable ;  the  inside 
should  be  clean  as  possible,  but  not 

painted,  or  smoked,  because  smoke  is 

distasteful  to  bees.  I  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  felling  a  bee  tree  and  having 
it  in  condition  for  saving  the  swarm, 
as  the  combs  are  invariably  broken  and 
the  bees  daubed  with  honey.  It  is  prac¬ 
ticable  only  if  you  can  cut  the  log 

above  and  below  the  hive  and  get  them 
down  without  smashing  the  comb  seri¬ 
ously  They  may  then  be  transferred 
to  frame  hives  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Some  bee  hunters  climb  high  trees  by 
means  of  heavy  spikes  driven  into  the 
tree  in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  or  by  other 
methods,  and  saw  in  above  and  below 
the  hive,  and  split  out  a  piece  of  the 
side  and  take  combs  and  bees  out  in 
this  way,  but  unless  you  got  the  queen 
and  most  of  the  bees,  and  did  the  job 
during  a  honey  flow,  it  would  probably 
prove  a  failure.  Unless  you  can  get 
them  by  the  first  plan,  or  are  expert  in 
working  “up  a  tree,”  1  think  the  best 
way  would  be  to  wait  until  all  the  Fall 
honey  was  gathered,  cut  the  tree,  get 
all  the  honey  possible,  and,  while  it  al¬ 


ways  goes  against  the  grain  to  know  of 
anyone  killing  a  colony  of  bees  for  the 
honey,  let  them  die,  which  they  will  in 
a  few  days.  It  will  probably  be  easier 
to  buy  a  colony  than  to  try  to  save 
them.  j.  a.  crane. 


JERSEYS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FAIR. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jersey  breeders 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  doing  their  share  in  showing 
cattle  at  the  State  Fair,  for  this  year 
at  least  five  herds  were  represented  from 
four  different  States.  But  whether  their 
showing  of  cattle  will  be  of  much  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  Jersey  interests  is  not  so  ap¬ 
parent.  The  greater  part  of  the  Jerseys 
shown  were  of  the  fine  Island  type,  and 
one  would  think  that  they  had  taken 
particular  pains  to  select  “pony”  Jerseys 
for  this  show.  The  cow  that  won 
sweepstakes  was  a  beauty.  In  fact  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  fault  with  her  if 
her  size  were  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  She  would  make  a  beautiful  orna¬ 
ment  for  some  rich  man’s  lawn,  and  was 
one  of  the  kind  that  the  millionaires  go 
crazy  over  at  the  auction  sales  and  run 
up  into  the  thousands  in  bidding  on 
them. 

In  reply  to  my  criticisms  in  regard  to 
this  cow’s  size  some  of  the  Jersey  fan¬ 
ciers  said:  “What  more  would  you 
want?  These  are  the  cows  that  bring 
the  highest  price  of  any  cattle  in  the 
world.  Why  are  they  not  good  enough?” 

My  reply  was:  “My  friend,  there  are 
but  a  comparatively  few  millionaires  in 
this  country  to  buy  such  cows  (for  which 
we  should  thank  God),  but  there  are 
millions  of  farmers  who  are  in  need  of 
good,  practical  working  Jerseys.  About 
the  only  time  that  these  farmers  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  Jerseys  is  at  the  fairs. 
Then,  why  will  you  insist  on  showing 
them  a  lot  of  doll  cattle,  cattle  which 
these  plain,  practical  farmers  can  see  at 
a  glance  are  not  the  cows  for  them?” 
There  are  two  or  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  registered  Jerseys  in  the  United 
States  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  But  there  is  room  for  them. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  to-day 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cows  that 
they  have  and  would  be  glad  to  buy 
purebred  Jerseys  of  the  right  kind  if 
they  only  knew  where  these  Jerseys  are 
to  be  found.  Yet  year  after  year  you 
bring. these  “model”  Jerseys  to  the  fairs. 
Jerseys  which  are  no  more  like  the  good- 
sized,  handsome,  big-producing  cattle 
which  many  of  you  have  at  home  than 
a  little  “model”  toy  engine  is  like  the 
one  that  drew  you  up  here  to  the  fair. 

One  of  the  exhibitors  at  this  fair  owns 
a  Jersey  cow  that  last  year  was  the 
champion  Jersey  butter  maker  of  the 
world.  I  have  been  looking  up  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  one  of  the  papers  and 
find  that  he  has  15  cows  that  have  made 
from  450  up  to  794  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  year.  But  not  one  of  these  cows  was 
at  the  fair.  This  man  also  has  a  bull 
that  is  getting  some  wonderfully  big 
producing  daughters.  But  he  was  absent 
also.  This  man  said  that  he  was  not  at¬ 
tending  the  fairs  for  his  health,  but  was 
out  to  win  prizes.  He  informed  me  that 
the  cows  were  judged  by  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  judged  them  by  the  score 
card.  “If  you  want  to  see  how  your  big, 
practical  Jerseys  come  out  at  the  fairs 
just  go  down  to  the  lower  end  of  this 
barn  and  look  at  a  herd  of  working  Jer¬ 
seys  that  your  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
fooled  some  man  into  bringing  here.” 

I  did  go  and  look  at  these  cows  and 
I  found  what  I  should  consider  the  best 
cow  on  the  grounds  regardless  of  breed. 
She  was  five  years  old  and  would  weigh 
close  to  1,000  pounds.  She  was  as  well 
built  as  the  sweepstakes  “model,”  but 
she  was  the  real  thing.  Her  udder 
looked  as  if  it  could  hold  12  quarts  of 
milk  at  a  time,  and  best  of  all  she  had 
some  big,  nice  teats  placed  away  out  on 
the  “corners”  to  let  a  fellow  get  that 


milk  out.  Here  was  a  cow  that  would 
appeal  to  the  farmer,  and  I  would  ven¬ 


W iiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


ture  to  wager  that,  if  all  the  Jerseys 
shown  at  the  fair  this  year  had  been  of 
this  stamp,  several  thousand  cattle  would 
be  sold  during  the  coming  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  exhibition. 

This  herd  of  practical  Jerseys  won 
two  individual  second  prizes,  and  the 
owner  will  go  home  disgusted  and,  in  all 
probability,  will  cut  out  the  fairs  in  the 
future.  J.  GRANT  MOORE. 

Apples  for  Cows. 

Are  apples  or  crab  apples  hurtful  to 
milch  cows  or  calves?  They  say  around 
here  that  sour  apples  make  their  teeth  sore. 
When  I  was  a  boy  father  used  to  say  apples 
were  worth  25  cents  a  bushel  to  feed  to 
milch  cows.  a.  g. 

Maine. 

Your  father  was  about  right — when  the 
apples  are  properly  fed.  If  you  should  turn 
a  cow  into  an  orchard  to  fill  up  on  apples 
you  might  kill  or  ruin  the  cow.  She  would 
bloat,  stop  milking  and  fall  down  in  a 


1NDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  of 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 
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daze  like  a  drunken  man.  Begin  witli  a  few 


quarts  at  a  time,  and  increase  until  you 
are  feeding  half  a  bushel,  and  you  will 
find  apples  a  good  feed.  The  best  grain  to 
feed  with  them  is  eornmeal.  This  will  often 
prevent  bloating  when  too  many  apples  are 
given. _ 

“Pa!”  “Well,  what  is  it  now?"  “Pa, 
when  I  grow  up,  how  will  I  keep  from 
marrying  the  wrong  woman?”  “You 
won’t.” — Life. 


Try  the  “Feel” 

of  the  Handle  of  a 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR 
SEPARATOR 

Turn  it  a  few  minutes. 

Then  try  the  handle  of  another 
separator. 

Less  weight, 
fewer  parts, 
one  bearing — 
a  ball  bearing 
— and  suspend¬ 
ed  bowl  in  the 
Tubular. 

More  weight, 
more  parts, 
more  than  one 
bearing,  a  top- 
heavy,  supported  bowl  in  other 
separators. 

Of  course  the  “feel”  is  different 
—as  different  as  the  separators. 

And  the  grip  of  your  hand  on 
the  handle  is  a  good  guide  to  a 
fair  judgment  of  the  difference 
between  the  Tubular  and  “bucket 
bowls.” 

Our  Catalogue  No. 153  tells  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  mechanical  reasons  how 
the  Tubular  is  different  and  why  it  is 
better  than  other  separators— better 
in  clean  skimming,  easier  running, 
less  repair  bills,  more  economical 
oiling.  Free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today  for  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SaveThe-Horse’SpavinGure. 

RCC*.  TRADE  MARI\ 

\  SOUND 

i 

1 

* 

A.  II.  EUBANK,  President.  W.  B.  STnATEOitP.Sec.and  Treaa 
The  Farmers’  Association  Cotton  Warehouse,  No. 

Montgomery,  Ala, .,July21  ,'08.  —  While  you  have  not  solicited 
testimonial, yet  in  justice  to  your“Save-Tho  Horse“I  take  plea 
ure  in  advising  it  has  cured  my  horse  of  “bone  spavin"  thatdi 
notyicld  to  any  other  troatmont,  altho  one  of  the  best  votor 
narians  had  him  in  chargo  30  days,  during  which  time  he  wi 
fired  for  complaint, but  still  remained  lame. —  W.  B.  Stratford. 

Chcrryvale,  Kansas. — My  horse  was  afllicted  by  thorough- 
pin,ono  of  the  v  l  ever  saw;  was  told  there  was  no  cure  for 
it. I  had  it  op  imo  hack  again  and  seemed  to  grow  larg¬ 
er. I  drovo  1  Hho  same  and  used  your  medicino ;  the 

thoroughpi’  -»ow  completely  removed.  — I.  IS.  Strichlcr. 
/h  ^  abot.  with  written  binding  guarantee. Send  for  copy, 
V.  U  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainerson 
J)  J  every  kind  of  case.  Perm anenily  cures  Bone  and  Bof$ 
'•'^Spavin,  Thoroughpln,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb, 
Splint,  Capped  Hock,  WindpufT,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons 
nnd  all*  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  worka 
as  uonal .  Dealers  or  Kx  press  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  St.Binghamton.N.Y. 


For 

ENSILA6E 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Gutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO 

Box  78.  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


ENSILAGE 

Use  GALE-BALDWiH  GUTTERS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

with  Crusher  and 
der.  Also  1. 2  and  3  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  8  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shelters,  Wood 
Saws,  Fingines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  free .  ** 

The  Messlngcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Bor  1,  Tatamy,  Pa* 


The  Roof  is  ex¬ 
posed  ALL  the  time. 

It  catches  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun 
and  bears  the  brunt  of  every  storm —wind ,  rain, 
sleet  and  snow.  Few  roohngs  can  long  remain' 
r  r  water-tight  under  these  conditions.  They  either  rot,^ 
melt  or  crack  which  causes  leaks. 

But  there  is  ONE  Roofing  that  the  most  severe  weather1 
will  not  affect. 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

for  over  16  years  has  given  entire  satisfaction  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  No  other  prepared  roofing  can  equal 
this  record,  because  none  has  been  in  use  so  long. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  cheap  imitiations.  They  are  dear  at 
any  price.  The  manufacturers  can  only  yness  how  long  they 
will  wear  as  they  have  no  established  record.  Ruberoid 
contains  no  tar,  rubber  or  paper.  It  is  water-proof, 
weather-proof  and  fire-resisting. 

to-day  for  Free  Samples  and  ’Booklet  No.  3 5 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

IOO  WILLIAM  ST..  NEW  YORK 


CHIMG0.  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CUT. 
BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  1'.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  induced  to  take 
1,000  shares  at  10  cents  per  share  in  the 
N.  K.  W.  Gold  Mining  Co.  They  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Colorado,  I  think,  but  are  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Wyoming.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  take  any  stock ;  and  is  the 
company  O.  K.?  c.  a.  c. 

Indiana. 

We  should  most  earnestly  and  posi¬ 
tively  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  stock  or  any  other  stock  like  it. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Jackson  Co. 
Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill.,  a  check  of  $1.25, 
the  amount  of  the  bill  that  I  sent  them  for 
plants.  I  kindly  thank  you  for  writing 
them  for  me.  c.  l.  t. 

New  York. 

These  people  are  beginning  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  When  we  first  called 
their  attention  to  complaints  they  paid 
no  attention  to  us  whatever,  not  so 
much  as  to  answer  our  letters,  and  say 
“mind  your  own  business.”  Since  we 
have  published  some  of  the  complaints, 
they  have  probably  heard  from  it  from 
growers  direct,  and  the  return  of  this 
remittance  is  one  of  the  results. 

Why  not  give  your  opinion  and  advice 
about  Thomas  F.  Lawson's  scheme?  It 
would  interest  quite  a  number  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  I  mean  the  National  Stock  and  how 
he  intends  to  crush  the  “System,”  the 
Rockefellers,  Ilarrimans  and  Morgans. 

West  Virginia.  c.  j.  m. 

Our  opinion  of  this  scheme  is  pretty 
well  known  from  reference  to  others  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  about  the  boldest 
form  of  gambling  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  We  do  not  know  why 
the  people  should  take  sides  with  one 
set  of  gamblers  more  than  with  an¬ 
other.  What  the  people  ought  to  do  is 
to  stop  the  game  as  they  have  some  of 
the  less  dangerous  forms  of  gambling. 
They  would  if  they  understood  the  full 
iniquity  of  it,  but  they  do  not,  and  the 
powers  behind  it  are  so  strong  few 
men  or  papers  dare  to  touch  it.  Neither 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties  of 
the  State  of  New  York  dares  touch  it 
in  their  platforms  this  year.  The  men 
who  profit  by  the  game  furnish  the 
money  to  run  the  campaigns,  and  it 
would  be  dry  picking  for  the  party  that 
proposed  in  good  faith  an  investigation 
of  Wall  Street  gambling  and  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  system’s  vested  privilege  to 
bleed  the  rest  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  danger  that  Lawson  will  crush 
Rockefeller,  Harriman  or  Morgan.  He 
does  not  expect  it.  They  know  the 
game  as  he  knows  it,  and  he  knows  they 
know  it.  He  is  after  the  same  quarry 
that  they  are  after — the  lambs.  If  you 
would  like  to  be  one  of  their  lambs 
drop  in  and  get  fleeced. 

The  local  stockholders  of  the  D.  L.  Mar¬ 
shall  Milling  Co.  held  another  meeting  last 
evening  and  decided  to  let  MY.  Marshall 
alone,  so  you  have  another  town  which  owes 
you  thanks  for  keeping  at  least  $250  within 
its  bounds,  which  money  bid  fair  to  leave  it 
for  a  long  visit.  I  enclose  20  cents  for  two 
trial  subscriptions.  One  of  these  men  said 
he  wanted  to  see  a  paper  which  took  the 
stand  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does.  Will  you 
kindly  begin  their  term  with  this  week’s 
issue  so  they  can  read  your  remarks  on 
Marshall?  This  letter  will  show  you  how 
much  success  the  latter  gentleman  finally 
had  in  organizing  his  club  at  Clinton.  I 
fail  to  see  where  he  is  doing  anything 
for  the  farmers  except  as  he  is  giving  them 
a  chance  to  help  his’  very  worthy  self  to 
dress  well  and  live  easily.  Thank  you  for 
trouble  taken  concerning  parcels  post  mat¬ 
ters.  READER. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Here  again  is  an  instance  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  paper  equipped  and  ready 
to  serve  farm  interests.  Mr.  Marshall 
claimed  that  25  farmers  of  Clinton  had 
subscribed  $10  each  for  the  stock,  and 
that  a  local  branch  had  been  organ¬ 
ized.  This  he  boasted  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  contrary  to  private  advice  to 
farmers  from  this  office,  but  when  we 
had  published  an  analysis  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  the  logic  of  the  facts  convinced 
the  farmers  that  they  had  nothing  to 
gain  but  all  to  lose  from  the  scheme. 
If  the  farmers  of  Clinton  or  any  other 
town  will  act  together  through  a 
Grange  or  similar  organization  they  can 
co-operate  in  buying  feed  by  the  carload 
and  save  money,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  sense  or  business  in  putting  money 
into  stock  schemes  of  this  kind.  It 
would  seem  that  these  25  farmers  of 
Clinton  could  afford  to  invest  a  dollar 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  strength  of  this  case  alone, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  year  will  produce  other 
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schemes  on  which  they  will  need  infor¬ 
mation.  But  the  heading  off  of  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  affects  not  only  the 
place  in  which  the  scheme  is  being 
worked,  but  the  saving  extends  to  other 
sections  where  it  would  be  worked  later 
in  case  it  were  permitted  to  develop. 
If  the  farmers  directly  and  indirectly 
benefited  became  subscribers  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  we  would  have  to  order  another 
new  press. 

Several  commission  merchants  of 
New  York  City  are  now  sending  out 
letters  and  circulars  to  country  shippers 
soliciting  consignments  of  produce,  and 
quoting  prices  considerably  above  the 
market.  Of  course  they  tell  of  special 
trade  they  control,  and  consequently 
the  higher  prices.  They  usually  prom¬ 
ise  return  and  check  by  next  mail  after 
receipt  of  the  goods.  Do  not  get  caught 
by  any  of  this  tempting  bait.  The  con¬ 
cerns  referred  to  usually  have  no  ware¬ 
house  of  their  own — only  a  desk  room 
with  some  other  house.  They  have  no 
rating,  no  credit,  and  no  capital.  They 
expect  the  high  quotations  will  induce 
many  to  send  them  goods,  and  it  does, 
but  they  have  no  notion  of  paying  for 
the  goods.  Thev  will  simply  get  what 
they  can,  and  pocket  the  return.  When 
you  hear  from  them  again  it  will  be  in 
a  new  name  and  new  address,  but  the 
scheme  will  be  the  same.  Don’t  ship 
any  goods  to  a  house  unless  you  have 
good  reason  to  believe  it  is  responsible. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  came  to  my  place 
and  introduced  himself  asi  Mr.  Odell.  lie 
said  that  he  was  advertising  for  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Mdse.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  have  a 
branch  house  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  of  the  house  is  to  sell  to  30 
families  in  each  town  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  four  patterns  of  cloth '  at 
$11  each  cash,  or  $11.25  each  on  60  days’ 
time,  the  purchaser  to  give  his  note.  The 
above  pafterns  of  cloth  to  be  made  into 
suits  or  overcoats  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  any 
time  within  two  years,  the  only  charge  be¬ 
ing  for  the  trimmings  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $6.50.  He  claimed  that  suits  and 
overcoats  made  from  the  above  grade  of 
cloth  could  not  be  purchased  from  the 
Franklin  Mdse.  Co.  by  anyone  in  the  town 
after  the  advertising  plan  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  less  than  $25  to  $30.  Is  there 
such  a  house  doing  business  under  this 
plan  ?  d.  s. 

New  York. 

Yes;  there  is  such  a  house  We  have 
published  letters  from  farmers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  who  had 
bought  the  goods,  and  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  clothes  after  they  had 
been  made  up,  and  said  they  could  get 
no  satisfaction  In  many  cases  people 
are  induced  to  buy  more  of  the  cloth 
than  they  need,  and  complaint  is  made 
that  the  clothes  are  not  as  satisfactory 
in  fit  as  readymade  goods.  To  make 
suits  to  order,  careful  measurements 
must  be  made,  and  special  fittings  taken 
as  the  work  progresses.  This  they  do 
not  do,  and  without  it  the  result  could 
hardly  be  satisfactory.  We  doubt  if 
anyone  would  have  much  trouble  in 
getting  more  than  four  patterns  if  he 
wanted  them,  and  the  story  about  $25 
to  $30  for  the  same  thing  afterwards  is 
too  suggestive  of  a  big  bargain  for  the 
time  being.  If  we  are  to  go  by  the 
experience  gathered  from  such  schemes 
in  the  past,  by  the  reports  from  others 
of  experience  with  this  concern,  and 
mix  the  whole  with  a  little  eood  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  the  nature  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  as  a  whole,  we  must  conclude 
that  a  reliable  clothier  in  any  local  town 
will  give  you  better  value  for  your 
money  than  you  can  get  from  this  con¬ 
cern  or  its  talkative  agents. 

This  renewal  subscription  comes  to  one 
who  has,  I  imagine,  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  been  a  subscriber  ever  since  his 
birth.  His  grandfather  sent  him  a  trial 
subscription  as  soon  as  lie  received  news 
of  the  young  man’s  arrival,  and  upon  the 
ending  of  the  trial  it  was  renewed  by  me, 
and  I  hope  to  keep  it  going  until  he  is  able 
to  look  after  it  bimself.  although  none 
of  us  has  ever  lived  upon  a  farm  for 
more  than  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  Still 
we  have  hopes  of  getting  out  on  a  small 
place  some  day  not  too  far  distant,  and  in 
the  meantime  getting  what  theoretical  and 
practical  experience  we  can  out  of  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  a  garden.  w.  u.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

A  _  distinguished  judge  making  the 
opening  address  at  a  State  dairymen’s 
meeting  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  some  years 
back  said  that  he  was  brought  up  on 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  some 
one  in  the  audience  replied  that  “the 
judge  was  well  brought  up.”  This 
young  Jersey  man  promises  to  be 
brought  up  on  an  equally  nourishing 
mental  and  moral  ration.  By  the  time 
he  attains  to  manhood  we  hope  condi¬ 
tions  of  farm  life  will  be  such  that  he 
will  prefer  such  comforts  and  emolu¬ 
ments  as  it  affords  to  a  judgeship  or 
any  other  profession  or  pursuit,  and 
that  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  farmer  will  be  as  promis¬ 
ing  as  that  of  any  other  calling.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  ready  to  do  what 
we  can  in  the  bringing  up  of  .the  farm 
boys,  and  will,  accept  trial  subscriptions 
dating  from  either  birth  or  marriage. 

J-  J.  d. 


A  DAY’S  WORK  ON  THE  OLD  HENHOUSE 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  overdo  any 
good  thing,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  hen¬ 
house  in  which  too  much  dry  earth  was 
used.  The  relative  advantages  of  earthen, 
wooden  and  concrete  floors  are  often  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  those  who  have  found  earth 
floors  unsatisfactory  have  usually  failed  to 
observe  some  of  the  points  which  should 
characterize  this  style  of  construction. 
Whatever  the  material  the  henhouse  should 
be  on  as  dry  and  well-drained  soil  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure.  Then  a  ditch,  if  no  more 
than  a  furrow,  should  carry  any  surface 
water  around  and  away  from  the  building. 
The  earth  from  this  ditch  or  furrow  can 
be  banked  against  the  house  to  shed  from 
the  foundation  the  rain  water  which  will 
beat  against  and  run  down  the  sides.  It 
will  pay  to  put  up  wooden  eave-troughs  on 
the  cheapest  henhouses,  even  if  they  con¬ 
sist  of  only  narrow  boards  in  a  V  trough, 
or  a  three-inch  strip  with  lath  nailed  to 
the  edges  will  be  found  practicable.  The 
best  wooden  trough  is  probably  a  2x4  scant¬ 
ling  hollowed  on  one  side  with  a  suitable 
adze.  Give  the  gutter  plenty  of  slope,  and 
let  it  discharge  at  the  end  where  the  water 
will  run  most  rabidly  away  from  the  house. 

The  average  farmer  can  do  all  that  I 
have  outlined  for  the  average  henhouse  in 
about  a  half  day,  if  the  weather  is  good, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  can  do  considerable 
toward  making  a  success  of  his  earth  floor, 
and  if  he  has  a  little  help  he  may  introduce 
some  new  features  founded  on  dry  earth  as 
follows  :  First,  if  he  has  not  a  solid,  rat- 
proof  foundation  extending  at  least  six 
inches  below  ground  level,  let  him  dig  a  very 
narrow  trench  around  the  inside  of  his 
house  and  set  in  a  board  on  edge  to  the 
depth  indicated,  or  deeper  if  practicable  to 
do  so.  Lot  this  board  extend  also  six 
inches  above  the  natural  floor  level,  and  if 
such  a  wide  board  is  not  to  be  had,  use  two 
narrower  ones.  In  a  new  house  this  board 
to  check  water  from  soaking  under  the 
wall  should  be  on  the  outside,  and  should 
fit  up  close  against  the  lower  edge  of  the 
siding,  but  in  an  old  building,  or  one  which 
has  already  been  sided,  it  is  Quite  difficult 
to  make  a  close  joint,  so  it  is  better  to 
depend  on  the  eartli  banking  outside  and 
put  the  sunken  board  within.  This  done  he 
is  ready  to  begin  bis  earth  work  in  earnest. 
Now  let  the  floor  be  scraped  down  to  hard 
pan,  or  at  least  be  certain  that  all  the 
droppings  are  removed  and  a  clean  sur¬ 
face  exposed,  and  when  this  is  done  start  the 
wagon,  dump  cart  or  wheelbarrow  and  get 
in  the  driest,  finest,  cleanest  earth  obtain¬ 
able  and  as  fast  as  possible  until  the  whole 
henhouse  floor  is  filled  in  to  a  height  of  six 
inches  above  the  general  surrounding  ground 
level.  Do  not  tamp  or  solidify  the  floor 
more  than  is  necessary,  for  the  object  is 
to  secure  the  deepest  possible  bed  of  dust. 
It  will  pay  to  haul  a  few  loads  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  soft  fine  soil,  rather  than  to  fill 
in  with  coarse  gravel  or  tough  clay  dug 
from  around  the  henhouse  door.  When  this 
is  done  the  average  farmer  may  think  that 
he  has  done  a  day’s  work  and  that  it  is 
chore  time.  If  so,  and  if  he  has  50  April 
or  Mav  pullets  to  winter  in  the  house,  and 
if  he  'will  kill  all  the  older  hens  by  the 
middle  of  November,  he  will  find  before  | 
Soring  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  profit-  j 
able  days  that  he  has  spent  on  the  farm 
this  season. 

But  if  he  has  hired  a  carpenter  to  patch 
the  roof  and  make  a  few  general  repairs 
in  preparation  for  Winter,  and  if  he  is 
anxious  to  reduce  the  labor  of  caring  for 
this  house  to  the  point  where  a  10-year-old 
child  can  attend  to  it  properly  :  if  further, 
the  day  is  especially  favorable  for  securing 
dry  earth,  he  will  probably  do  well  to  have 
the  carpenter  take  out  all  the  old  roosting 
arrangements,  and  the  sloping  dropping 
boards,  if  any,  and  instead  make  a  tight 
level  platform  some  two  feet  or  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  extending  along  the 
entire  back  wall  of  the  house.  The  width 
of  this  platform  may  vary  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  perches  to  be  put  over  it,  but  with 
my  own  large  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  I 
like  a  platform  four  feet  wide  for  three 
lines  of  perches,  as  this  gives  room  to  get 
the  back  row  of  fowls  out.  far  enough  from 
the  wall  to  prevent  serious  crumpling  of 
the  tail  feathers,  and  there  is  no  special 
interference  of  one  row  of  fowls  with  an¬ 
other.  A  platform  30  inches  from  the 
ground  and  four  feet  wide  will  be  found 
ns  wide  as  the  average  man  can  reach  over 
if  he  wishes  to  handle  the  fowls  in  the 
back  row. 

Now  when  the  carpenter  has  put  in  this 
level  platform  let  him  nail  on  a  strip  along 
the  front  to  stand  up  some  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  then  our  farmer  will  fill 
the  platform  with  dry  earth  to  the  top  of 
this  strip  and  level  across  to  the  back  of 
the  building.  The  perches  should  now  be 
put  in.  It  is  well  to  have  them  easy  to 
remove,  each  separate,  and  all  on  the  same 
level.  The  front  perch  should  he  six  inches 
back  of  the  front  of  the  platform.  The 
height  of  perches  above  platform  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste  or  preference.  I  prefer  to  have 
them  low  enough  so  that  hens  cannot  hop 
down  on  the  platform  and  run  under  the 
perches  if  I  come  in  with  a  lantern  to  look 
over  the  situation  at  night,  or  to  select 
birds  for  shipment  or  slaughter.  Has  any 
reader  failed  to  see  the  advantages  of  this 
level,  earth-filled  platform  over  the  sloping 
dropping  board?  They  are  briefly  these.  A 
child  can  take  a  light  garden  rake  and  comb 
the  droppings  off  from  the  dry,  fine  earth. 
There  will  be  no  sticking  or  scraping  as  on 
the  boards.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
sprinkle  fresh  earth  every  morning  as  the 
supply  once  in  place  will  last  a  long  time. 
The  earth  rapidly  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  droppings,  keeping  down  the  odor. 
The  raking  of  the  earth  keeps  it  loose  and 
helps  maintain  an  absorbent  surface.  If 
the  supply  of  loose  dust  on  the  floor  is 
abundant  the  hens  will  not  try  to  dust 
themselves  on  the  platform.  The  main  floor 
of  the  house  can  he  covered  with  straw  or 
leaves  if  desired,  hut  if  the  climate  is  not 
too  cold  I  suggest  a  hare  dust  floor  with 
the  scratching  place  outside.  Clean  the 
floor  as  you  do  tne  roosts  with  rake  or  light 
scraping  hoe,  and  keep  surface  mellow  and 
dusty  if  possible.  w.  i.  sherman. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


EXGELL 


ROOFINS 
and  SIDING 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Rooting  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisiied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roollng  and  rooting  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
Don’t  buy  till  you  got  our  prices  and 


[Factory  Prices, 

FREE  Roofors’  Guido— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

Tha  United  Factoring  Co.,  Pent.  3  1  -R,  Cleveland 


O. 


Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan¬ 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 

Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  short  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

KenHIfmCOj^SOJKen^L^JIor^AtklnsonjJVls^ 

The  WAGON  to  BUY 


strncted.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
anee  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  5,°AToANL!i 

Your  address  on  apostul  will  bring:  you  free  catalog-. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Home  Wafer  Works 

Have  running^  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook.,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

raise  vator  to  any  height,  in  any 
quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  BUggestlous.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guarantee  Satie* 
faction.  Write  today. 


SOWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  Clt> 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

»  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
I  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 


Mann’s 


Bone  Cutter 


Latest 
Model 

I  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 

IEGINHERS  WITH  POOLTRYsIS 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCURATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Best  for  Satisfaction  and  Profit 

Save  time  and  money  by  writing  for  ant-page  Free  Cata¬ 
log  showing  Self-Keguluting  Incubators, 

CYPHERS  INCU3ATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Pekin  Ducks 

and 

White  Leghorns 


We  are  bl-eeders  of  high-class 
Single  and  Rose  (’omb  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Genuine  Japanese  breed 
and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
1907  in  Pekin  Ducks  and  offer  pens  of  5.  April  hatch, 
of  this  stock  for  $10.00;  pens  of  5,  Japanese  breed, 
$15.00.  In  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  pens  of  6, 
April  hatch,  good  utility  stock  $10.00,  best  and  very 
choice  snow  white, yellow  legs  and  well  marked, pens 
of  6  for  $15.00.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers.  Also  pens  of 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Largest  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Correspondence  invited 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  \[ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS? 

I  have  sold  all  the  breeders  I  can  spare.  Cockerels 
and  pullets  will  be  ready  in  September.  SINCLAIR 
SMITH,  Box  153,  Soutliold.  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Breeders, 
I  Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins.  Ohio. 

poultryinen— Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
I  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  36  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta,  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
I  aney  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  wen/,  a  mackensen. 

Dept,  10,  Pheasantry  Sc  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds;  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Ki«eo,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Vearling;  Hens  at  SSI  apiece,  and  April 
**■  hatched  Cockerels,  $S2  to  SS5. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  &  Soil,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  N.  Y.  during  week  end¬ 
ing  September  25,  MH7T 
GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  N’n,  Duluth..  —  @1.11 

No.  2,  Red .  —  @1.08 

Corn  .  85  @  88 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  55  @  59 

Rye  .  —  @  78 

Barley  .  58  @  62 


FEED. 


Wheat  bran  . 24.00 

Middlings  . 25.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 


Linseed  Meal 


@25.00 

@29.00 

@31.25 

@33.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . .14.50 

No.  2  . 13.50 

No.  3  . 12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye  . 18.00 

Lower  grades  . 11.00 


MILK. 


@15.00 

@14.00 

@13.00 

@19.00 

@16.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 


pers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  25 

Common  to  good .  19  @  24 

State  Dairy  .  .18  @  23 

Factory  .  16  @  23 

Packing  stock  .  16  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  13%  @  14 

Common  to  good .  10  @  12% 

Skims  .  3  @  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  31  @  32 

White,  good  to  choice .  25  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  best .  27  @  28 

Western  .  20  @  28 

Storage  .  19  @  22 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  dull.  Prices  given  below  are 
those  asked,  but  do  not  represent  sales. 

Apples,  Evap..  best .  9%@  10% 

Evap.,  Common  to  good...  5  @  9 

Sun  dried  .  4%@  5 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  @1.00 

Cherries  .  12  @  13 

Raspberries  .  19  @  20 

Blackberries  .  1  @  7% 

Huckleberries  .  12%  @  13 

NUTS. 


A  few  chestnuts  have  sold  up  to  $12  per 
bushel,  but  this  is  extreme. 

Chestnuts,  bu.  of  60  lbs . 9.00  @11.00 

Hickories,  bu.  of  50  lbs . 3.00  @3.50 

Black  walnuts  .  50  @  75 

HOPS. 

Price  to  choice,  1907 .  6  @  7 

Common  to  fair .  4  @  6 

Olds  .  2  @  4 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Gravenslein,  bbl.  ...2.50  @3.50 

Alexander  . 2.50  @3.50 

Twenty  jQunce  . 2.25  @3.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25  @3.25 

Strawbanoy  . 2.00  @2.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.25  @3.00 


Holland  Tippin  . 2.25 

King  . 2.25 

Greening  . 1.50 

Ordinary  kinds,  good  to 

prime  . 1.50 

Half-bbl.  baskets  .  50 

Crab  Apples,  bbl . 2.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.50 

Bartlett,  keg . 1.00 

Seckel,  bbl . 2.00 

Seekel,  keg  .  75 

Anjou,  bbl . 1.00 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 1.50 

Bose,  bbl . 2.00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1.75 

Kieffer,  bbl . 1.00 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier . 1.00 

West  Virginia,  bkt .  50 

Jersey,  bkt .  50 

Jersey,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1.00 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  50 

W’n  N.  Y.,  carrier . 1.00 

W'n  N.  Y.,  bkt .  50 

Up-river,  carrier . 1.00 

Up-river,  bkt .  40 

Plums,  State,  Damson,  8-lb. 

bkt .  30 

State,  prunes,  8-lb.  bkt....  25 

State,  other  kinds,  8-lb.  bkt  15 


Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  case.  50 
U-river,  Niagara,  case — .  50 
Up-river,  Concord,  case...  40 
Up-river,  white,  20-lb.  bkt  .  35 


Up-river,  4-lb.  bkt .  7 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt.  9 

White,  in  trays,  lb .  2 

Black,  in  trays,  lb .  — 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl... 4. 00 
Muckmelons,  New  Mexico, 

standard  crate  . 1.25 

New  Mexico,  pony  crate.  .  .  75 

Utah,  standard  crate . 1.50 

Colorado,  standard  crate.. 1.00 
Colorado,  pony  crate .  60 


@3.00 

@3.25 

@2.25 

@2.00 
@1.00 
@5.00 
@5.00 
@1.37 
@3.50 
@1.25 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.10 
@1.25 
@1.75 
@  2.00 
@1.25 
@1.75 
@1.10 
@1.50 
@1.00 

@  25 
@  35 
@  35 
@  75 
@  75 
@  60 
@  40 

@  10 
@  10 
@  2% 
@  2 
@6.50 


@1.50 
@1.00 
Or  2.00 
@3.00 
@1.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Po’toes,  Maine,  Cob’r,  180  lbs.2.12 
State,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.... 2. 25 
Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl .  .  2.25 

Jersey,  round,  bbl . 1.90 

Jersey,  long  . 1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  No.  1, 

basket  . 60 

Jersey,  No.  2 .  40 

Eastern  Short,  bbl . .1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Beets,  bbl . 1.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  60 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 . 1.00 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  75 

Cucumbers,  State,  bkt .  50 

Boston,  box  . 1.00 

Cucumber  Pickles,  Long  Isl¬ 
and  and  Jersey,  bbl.... 1.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 16.00 

Cauliflowers,  State,  bbl . 2.00 

State,  crate  of  one  doz....  50 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  bbl . 2.00 

L.  I.,  long  cut,  bbl . 1.50 

Celery,  dozen  stalks .  10 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl . 1.25 

Lettuce,  Nearby,  bbl .  50 

Lima  Beans,  bkt.  or  bag .  50 

Onions,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.25 

Conn.  &  E’n,  white,  bbl.  . .  .2.50 

Conn.  &  E’n,  yellow . 1.25 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 1.00 

Jersey,  white,  bkt .  75 

Jersey,  yellow,  bkt .  60 

Mass.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag..  1.00 
Ohio,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag..  1.00 
State  &  W’n,  white,  crate.  75 
State  &  W’n,  yellow,  bag.. 1.25 
Orange  Co.,  white,  bkt....  75 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1.00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50 

Peas,  State,  bkt . 1.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  60 

Romaine,  bkt .  10 

String  beans,  bu.  bkt .  20 

Spinach,  Nearby,  bbl .  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  75 

Marrow,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White,  bbl . 1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  Chickens .  - 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  . * .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  .  13 

Geese  .  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  lb .  20 

Old  turkeys  .  18 

Spring  chickens,  best,  lb .  20 

Lower  grades  .  12 

Fowls  .  14 

Spring  Ducks .  12 

Spring  Geese  .  15 

Squabs,  doz . 2.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.85 

Oxen  . 3.30 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows . 1.35 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 2.25 

Lambs  . | . 4.25 

Hogs  . 7.00 


@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.50 
(a  2.15 
@2.00 

@  80 
@  50 
@1.37 
@  14 
(a  1.25 
<0  1.00 
(a  1.50 
@1.00 
(a  l.Di i 
@2.00 

@ .  .50 
@  20.00 
@3.00 
@  1 .25 
@3.00 
@2.25 
@  10 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@1.00 
<0 1.50 
@  3.00 
<§  1 .50 
@1.25 
@1.75 
@  75 
@  — 
@  — 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@  75 
@  50 
@  40 
@1.00 
(a  l.oo 
@  85 
@1.10 
@1.25 
@  50 


@  14 
@  11 
@  9 

@  14 
@  14 

@  12 


@  22 
@  20 
@  24 
@  16 
@  15 
@  15 
@  18 
@3.50 


@6.00 

@5.25 

@3.25 

@3.50 

@9.75 

@4.00 

@6.25 

@7.30 


BLACKLEG. 

I  have  been  losing  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  of  my  calves  every  Fall  with  the 
blackleg.  What  do  you  think  about  vac¬ 
cination?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  prevent¬ 
ive?  When  is  the  best  time  to  vaccinate? 
Can  I  get  vaccine  from  the  animal  bureau 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  ?  Do  you  know  of 
anyone  else  who  manufactures  vaccine? 

Texas.  J.  M.  c. 


There  is  no  need  to  lose  a  single  calf  from 
blackleg,  as  anti-blackleg  vaccine  is  a  per¬ 
fect  preventive  if  properly  used.  Any 
graduate  veterinarian  in  your  district  can 
vaccinate  your  cattle  for  you,  or  you  can 
obtain  the  vaccine  by  writing  to  Dr.  Mel¬ 
vin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from  Parke,  Davis 
Company,  of  Detroit.  Possibly,  too,  it 
may  be  had  from  the  veterinarian  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  College 
Station,  Texas.  Calves  should  bo  vaccinated 
at  weaning  time.  Also  vaccinate  all  of  your 
cattle  that  are  less  than  two  years  of  age. 
Sucking  calves  are  practicaly  immune  from 


the  disease ;  it  takes  the  wiyinlings,  year¬ 
lings  and  rising-two  cattle.  Be  careful  not 
to  feed  weanling  calves  too  heavily,  and 
keep  them  off  pastures  where  blackleg  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past.  a.  s.  a. 


Puke  Onion  Seed. — I  would  Mbe  to  reply 
to  J.  II.  Bollinger  about  his  pound  of  $10 
onion  seed  (page  710).  I  believe  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolutely  pure  onion  seed. 
I  have  raised  this  year  and  sold  over  4,000 
pounds  of  “White  Silverskin”  onion  seed. 
The  fact  is  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers 
here  raised  sets  and  seed  to  sell ;  we  all 
raise  the  “White  Silverskin,”  and  therefore 
have  it  purer  than  they  do  anywhere  else. 
I  have  to  pick  yellow  onions  out  of  my  seed 
oniosts  every  year  before  planting.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  get  in.  Practically  all  of 
our  onion  seed  is  sold,  because  the  seeds¬ 
men  know  it'  is  the  best.  I  am  satisfied 
that  most  of  the  seedsmen  do  the  best  they 
can.  j.  p,  y. 

Madison,  Pud. 

Regarding  whitewashing  tarred  roofs,  tha 
whitewash  does  not  stay  on  long  enough. 
If  the  roofs  are  easy  to  work  on  whitewash 
them  every  year  when  the  hot  weather  be¬ 
gins  ;  the  whitewash  rather  protects  than 
injures  the  paper.  I  have  just  such  a  roof. 
When  I  covered  it  I  made  several  tests.  The 
hottest  sun  could  not  heat  the  white  roof 
enough  to  feel  warm  to  the  hand,  while  the 
black  roof  gets  heated  up  to  .125  to  130  de¬ 
grees,  or  even  more.  If  the  roofs  are  worth 
It  I  would  use  zinc  white.  I  have  tried  red 
paint,  but  it  will  heat.  If  some  of  your 
readers  would  give  us  their  experience  with 
whitewashing  machines  it  might  solve  the 
labor.  n.  p.  b. 

Redford,  N.  Y. 

Bio  Wing. — I  see  that  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  big  wings  on  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  has  caused  much  comment.  My  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  cause  of  big  wing  is  indiges¬ 
tion  caused  by  improper  food  at  the  time 
when  the  chick  is  developing  body  and 
feathers.  I  have  been  raising  Leghorn 
chicks  for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  the 
last  two  seasons  have  been  troubled  very 
much  with  big  wings,  but  in  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  no  difficulty.  The  feed 
which  I  have  used  is  a  johnny  cake  made 
as  follows :  Two  quarts  cornmeal,  one 
quart  wheat  bran,  one  cup  beef  scrap,  one 
cup  of  bone  meal,  one  cup  ground  charcoal, 
four  eggs  tested  from  the  incubator,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  little  salt,  moistened 
with  water  and  baked  for  a  long  time.  I 
feed  this  three  times  a  day,  giving  them 
enough  at  a  feed  so  Bbat  they  may  have  it 
by  them  all  the  time.  Be  sure  the  chicks 
are  well  supplied  with  grit,  water  and 
green  stuff,  and  I  think  you  will  have  your 
trouble  largely  remedied.  c.  a.  a. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  10. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

arc  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  tew  dot- 
invested  in  our  goods  will  gave 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
jOutfic  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50^ :  Teat  Slitter  $1.50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00; 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  '£!th  ful1  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

«.  P.  PI  1,1,1  NO  X  SOM  ('<>.,  Arrh  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Born  October  30.  1907. 

Nicely  Marked.  Largely  Black,  a  Fine  Individ¬ 
ual,  Ready  for  Use. 

Sire,  De  Kol  Hengerveld  Burke. 

Dam,  by  Canary’s  Mercedes’  Son. 

Send  for  printed  chart  showing  breeding 
and  records. 

Price  cheap  enough  for  any  Grade  Herd. 

^  T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

For  Sale  or  Lease 

200  acre  farm;  65  acres  cleared  In  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Potato  Belt,  Hastings,  Fla.  Good  house 
and  barns  fully  stocked  with  feed  for  stock,  and  all 
necessary  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

Artesian  Wells.  Climate  best  in  Florida. 

R.  C.  HARRIS,  Hastings,  Fla. 


50  EARLY  FALL  PIGS 

8  t«  lO  Weeks  Old  At  $6.00  Each. 
Large  English  Berkshires;  the  long,  broad,  low 
down  kind  that  get  big  quick.  These  pigs  are  far¬ 
rowed  by  aged  sows  and  sired  by  Imported  stock. 
This  is  your  chance,  order  soon,  money  back  if  you 
are  dissatisfied.  4  .Sow  Figs  $20,00. 

Fenna.  Berkshire  Co.,  Fannettsbnrg,  Fa. 


OOO  White  Wyandotte  Yearling  hens,  price  reasonable. 
" "  v#  FOREST  H1LI,  FARM,  Burnwood,  New  York. 


FOR  RA  C— Fine  lot  of  Mammoth  White  Pekin 
I  Ull  OnLL  Ducks  for  breeding  purposes,  $5  for 
trio.  Also  R.  I.  R.  Cockerels;  fine  strain.  Address 
PAUL  T.  CASE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Westminster,  Md. 


AND  HICKORY 

MALTY.  Pleaso  ship  to 
RD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Ul II  MTCIl— Manager  for  small  farm  in  Alle- 
Wf  Hll  I  LU  gheny  County,  Pa.  Must  be  a 
hustler  who  can  do  his  own  planning.  Good  loca¬ 
tion  and  excellent  market  for  fruit  and  garden 
truck  “P.  J.  W.,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  30a  Ureenwieh  St,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUTS 

A  SPE( 
E.  B.  WOODWA 


U/B|Tp  J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
II  III  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


SULLIVAN  and  DELAWARE  COUNTY  FARMS;  <ood 
roads,  good  D.lgbbors,  good  water,  high  elevation,  grow  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Seud  for  list.  BOX  45,  Burnwood,  N  Y. 


FOR  SA  |F_A.  fine  farm  of  260  acres 
1  suitable  for  grain  raising 

or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Seat. 
Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Tn  I  ET  A  FARM  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  large 
I  U  LL  I  house,  barn,  two  chicken  coops,  72 
acres.  30  acres  clear.  Suitable  for  farming  and 
boarding  place.  Apply  to  J.  WALTKKMADK,  822 
Tinton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  PLAINFIELD,  9  ACRES,  $2800. 

Abundance  fruit,  spring  water,  1  hi  miles  to  depot, 
near  schools,  stores  and  churches;  ample  outbuild¬ 
ings;  for  picture  of  the  neat  residence  see  page  64, 
“List  21,”  just  out,  copy  tree.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  QAI  C-138  acres,  ten  miles  from  Ithaca 
rUll  wHLC  on  main  road,  three  miles  from 
station.  Eight  room  house;  two  barns;  wood  and 
timber;  fruit.  Must  bo  sold.  Price  $2000.  One- 
half  cash,  balance  at  5  per  cent.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


CELEBRATED  STOCK  FARM  MID  THE 
BERKSHIRES. 

H  mile  to  depot  and  village,  197  acres,  13  room 
residence,  bath  and  furnace;  two  barns,  stable,  big 
poultry  plant,  all  in  good  repair,  to  close  immedi¬ 
ately  25  head  of  stock.  4  horses,  9  wagons  and  all 
tools;  everything  for  $8500,  a  fraction  of  cost.  For 
pictures  and  details  see  page  82,  “List  21,”  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


.Save  Energy 

One  Semi-Portable,  Two-Cycle  Gas 
Engine  will  soon  pay  for  itself  by  the 
amount  of  work  done  and  energy  saved. 
Always  ready  for  grinding,  silo  filling, 
wood  sawing,  dairy  work,  etc.,  No  ex¬ 
perience  required  to  operate.  Our  cata¬ 
log  “A”  will  explain  why.  Send  forit 
to-day  and  ask  for 
agents  proposition. 
THE  MAXWELL  & 
FITCH  COMPANY, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

One  profit— from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York 


NO  ZERO  WEATHER 

In  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Rich  lands. 
Delightful  climate.  Three  and  four  crops  a  single 
season.  No  heavy  frosts,  blizzards  or  droughts. 
Fertilizing  and  irrigating  unnecessary.  Best 
prices.  Unequalled  railroad  service.  Everything 
from  onions  to  cotton.  Best  corn,  hay.  potato  and 
truck  lands.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  For  full 
particulars,  write  I  r 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  MONEY-MAKER. 

58  acres,  1600  bbls.  apples  and  pears  last  season; 
splendid  potato  land,  %  mile  to  depot,  for  full 
details  and  complete  description  of  the  excellent 
assortment  of  buildings  on  this  $5300  bargain  see 
page  68,  “List  21,”  just  out,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


25-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM  UP  THE  HUDSON. 

V4  miles  to  village,  75  bbls.  apples  last  year: 
cuts  15  tons  hay;  10  room  residence,  good  barn  and 
outbuildings  in  good  repair;  owner  has  just 
bought  a  larger  farm.  Price  only  $1200  with  $500 
down  and  easy  terms.  For  details  see  page  48, 
“List  21,”  just  out.  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  TEXAS 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Homes  for  the 
homeless,  prosperity  for  the  industrious,  profit 
for  the  investor.  October  31st  issue  will  be  a 
Special  Home  Buyers’  Number,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  lands,  crops,  yields,  climate,  price  of 
land,  etc.  $1  a  year.  Stamp  for  sample  copy. 

FARM  AND  RANCH,  Dallas,  Texas  j 


PXECUTORS’S  SALK  —  THE  OWEGO 

^  VALLEY  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 
Owned  by  the  late  Homer  J.  Brown  of  Harford, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  finest  farm  properties  in  Cortland 
County— one-half  mile  from  R.R.  station;  53  acres; 
house  12-room,  with  improvements;  barn  40x86;si)o, 
windmill,  hog  house,  three  poultry  houses,  tool 
house,  etc.  Buildings  modern:  cost  $9000.  Will  lie 
sold  at  a  bargain.  Price  and  full  description  on 
application.  J.  Grove  Brown,  Ex’r,  Groton, N.Y. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

14  ACRES;  25  milec  from  New  York  City;  1$^ 
mile  from  two  railway  stations,  two  acres  woods, 
10  room  house,  barns,  large  chicken  house,  mush¬ 
room  cellar.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  plums. 
Horses,  cows,  registered  pigs,  wagons,  buggies, 
plows  and  farming  implements  of  every  nature. 
Reason  for  selling,  leaving  country.  $8,500.  $2,000 
cash.  Eight  acres  adjoining,  with  tenement  house, 
may.  be  ha<t  if  desired. 

K.  M.  TURNER,  Room  810,  1269  Broadway,  New  York. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

a  veritable  Mine  of  information  for  every  shrewd 

barcalns  of  merchandise  and  supplies  of  every  k  .  _ „ _ _ _ 

ever  issued.  It  is  a  book  that  should  bo  in  every  homo.  It  describes  nnd  illustrates  over  0,000  wonderful  new  offers  of  merchandise 
and  material  useful  in  the  homo,  in  tho  field,  in  the  workshop  or  in  tho  office.  It  will  nny  you  to  keep  it  handy  for  referonco.  If  you 
nro  troing  to  buy  anything  in  tho  lino  of  merchandise,  building  materials,  roofing,  heating  or  plumbing  equipment,  machinery,  fencing, 
hardware,  wire,  furniture,  household  goods,  in  fact  anything  needed  for  improvement  in  tho  homo  or  on  tho  farm,  got  this  guido. 


We  will  sond  froo  to  every  RURAL  NEW-Y0IIKF.R  reader,  who  mails  us  tho  coupon 
in  this  advertisement,  a  copy  of  onr  new  1908-09  500-pago  catalog,  just  out.  It  is 

_ _  careful  nnd  economical  buyer.  It  contains  thousands  upon  thousands  of  raro 

bargains  of  merchandise  and  supplies  of  every  kind  nt  prices  that  will  command  your  order.  It  is  tho  greatest  low  price  maker 
* . should  *  '  J  " 
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MERCHANDISE »«» LUMBER 

SHERIFFS’,  RECEIVERS’  AND  MANUFACTURERS’  SALES! 


From 
Thousands 
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WORTH 


$90,000,000 

OF  WORLD’S 


‘Wrecking  Prices ”  aro  known  as  Bargain  Prices.  Onr 
mammeth  plant  is  tho  largest  in  the  World  do- 
voted  to  the  sale  ol  general  stocks. 
Over  forty  acres  literally  covered 
with  merchandise. 


FAIRS 


wore  purchased  by  tho  Chicago  ITotibo  Wrecking  Co.  since  tho  first  Fair  at  Chicago.  Wo  are 
tho  foremost  dlsmantlcrs  and  purchasers  of  largo  Institutions  in  tho  World.  In  addition  to  tho 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  secured  in  this  way,  wo  are  continually  buying  now 
stocks  from  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Halos.  No  forced  sale  of  any  importance 
takes  place  without  the  presence  of  our  alert  representatives.  They  are  everywhere  buying 
merchandise  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture. 


Send  Us  Your 
Order 
Today ! 


rtf*  r 


You  Save  40% 


60% 


Offers  \  f  bx^t 


Lru 


If  yon  nro  In- 
torostod  in  lum- 
lx>r  or  building  1 
supplies, fill  in  tho 
coupon  below,  or 
toll  ua  your  namo 
and  address,  and 
state  whoro  yon  have  ' 
seen  this  off  or  and  wo  1 
will  mail  you  froo 
postpaid  our  biff  gon- 
oral  catalog,  contain* 
inR  coin  pin  to  list  of 
lumborand  tnillwork 
bargains.  Also  our  new 
plan  bookof  barns  and 
buildings  and  our  froo 
railroad  faro  ofTer.  If 
you  nro  goinR  to  build 
or  mako  any  improve¬ 
ments,  lot  usfiRurowith 
you  nnd  sond  you  those 
offers  before  you  buy. 


£49 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  nro  rightfully  acknowledged  Tho  World’s  Greatest  Low  Prlco 
Makers.  No  matter  what  you  aro  in  tho  market  for,  bo  sure  and  write  us  before  placing  your  order.  Wosaro 
you  dollars  where  others  save  you  pennies.  If  we  cannot  save  you  money  tliero  in  no  money  to  bo  saved. 
ACT  QUICKLY  — you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  don’t.  Your  bank  account  will  bo  larger  by  becoming  ono 
of  our  customers.  Wo  will  gladly  tench  you  how  to  purchase  economically.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Groat) 
jprice  Maker  and  Reference  Book  TODAY. 

Wo  guarantee  our  customers  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  respect,  or  your 
nBBR  IRAM-CLADI  In(JTlcy.iVV1^  returned  without  question  or  argument.  This  paper  protects  every 
|UUI\  mure  wlhu  subscriber  against  loss.  Wo  aro  bound  to  mako  good.  As  to  our  reliability,  etc., 
nniADANTFF  I  I  rc£or  you  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper.  Write  or  ask  any  Banker  anywhere,  your 
UUftliHIll  L.L.  .  |  Express  or  Railroad  agent  or  Mercantile  Agencies.  Wi  ito  to  tho  Drovers  Doposit  Na¬ 

tional  Bank,  Chicago,  tho  leading  Financial  Institution  of  tho  groat  Union  Stock  Yards. 


'Barg^n 


CetAeT 


LUMBER 


VERY  SPECIALI  Ono  Thousand  Now  Lumber  Offoral  Sold  direct  from 
our  Mammoth  Lumber  Ynrds.  Brand  now,  clean  stock.  Grades  guar* 
Building  Material  for  every  purpose  at  fiO  cents  on  tho  dollar. 

’  .  '  ’  '  " -  Barns, 


nntoed.  _ _ _  _  „  _ 

High  grade  Mill  Work  of  every  description.  For  Houses,  Barm 
Churches,  Stores,  Out-Buildings,  Cribs,  for  remodeling  or  lmprovo 
rnents.  SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  LOW  ESTIMATE, 
Wo  buy  In  u  strictly  original  way.  Tho  secret  of  our  wonderfully 
■■  p|*f  low  prices  and  our  ability  to  undersell  everybody  clso  is  easily  explained. 

I  fc|i|Jyi)  l"  1  I  Wo  hustle  night  and  day  to  find  Lumber  Mills,  Planing  Mills,  Lumber  Yards  and 

Lumber  Merchants  who  need  cash.  Their  distress  moans  your  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  those  low-price  offerings.  Hundreds  of  Saw  Mill 
owners  and  Lumber  Companies  wore  badly  In  need  of  cash,  dozens  failed  or  assigned.  With  our  capital  and  surplus  of  over  One  Million  Dollars  wo  purchased 

this  lumber  at  loss  than  cost.  Wo  have  for  sale  lover  fifty  million  foot >el I  brand  new  lumber ■  at i  60  pet 'cm.*  V°  " 

7  don’t  forget,  bo  suro  nnd  SKN1>  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE  BEFORE  YOU  1  LACE  YOUR  ORDER. 


ground,  buying  ontiro  stocks  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Now  don’t  forget,  bo  suro 


SEE  THESE  LOW  PRICES!— 6000  New  Bargain  Offers  in  Our  Mammoth  Stack! 


STEEL  ROOFING  PER  WO  SQ.  FT.,  $1.60 

Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known. 


to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  hammer. 


Easy 

_  With 

ordinary  care ’will  last  many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Also  used  for  ceiling  and 
siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof.  Cheaper  and  more  last 
luff  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your 
building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Abso- 
lutcly  perfect  brand  new,  straight  from  tho  factory.  $1.60 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  10  grade  of  Flat,  Semi-Hardened  steel 
roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long. 

- Our  price  on  corrugated  like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide 

and  (>  ft.  long  $1.86.  Ask  for  our  prices  on  Rust-Proof  Galvanized  Iron.  Our  price 
on  Standing  Scam  or  “V  Crimped  Roofing  is  tho  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We 
have  other  grades  of  Steel  and  Iron  Roofing,  Writ©  today  for  particulars. 

Wn  46tiirz  to  1111  points  East  of  Colorado  except  Oklahoma,  Texas  nnd 

w  v  m  fLBBzS  JT m  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applicat¬ 

ion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  tho  steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Wo  will  sond  this  roofing  to  anyone  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement  C.  O.  I).,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  you  ordor  in  cash; 
balance  to  l»o  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  ns  represented  refuse  tho  shipment 
and  wo  will  choorfuliy  refund  your  doposit.  All  kinds  of  Roofing  supplies,  otc.  Send  your  ordor  today. 


DOORS,  60c  and  up.— Millwork  Supplies 


10,000  doors  and  windows,  which  wo  i 
will  closo  out  nt  a  saving  of  20  por  cent. 
At  fiO  cents  wo  can  furnish  you  an  ordin¬ 
ary  door,  good  enough  for  general  pur- 
noses.  we  have  a  complete'  list  of  tnoso 
doors  nnd  windows,  which  wo  will  mail 
on  application.  Wo  can  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  In  millwork  both  regular  and 
special.  Lot  us  mako  you  an  estimate. 


Manila  Rope  Bargains 

Good  Manila  Rope,,  slightly 
used,  all  sizes.  6r  in.,  per 
100  ft.,  $3.26.  New 
Manila  Rope  slightly  shop 
worn,  per  lb.,  10c.  Wrap¬ 
ping  Twine,  per  lb.,  6c. 

Galvanized  Guy  Wire,  100  ft.;  $1.60. 
Wire  Ropo  and  Cable  at  way  down 
Q  prices.  Tacklo  Blocks,  otc, 


We 

have  a 
largo 
stock  of 
Wire  and 
Fencing  of 
every  kind. 

BARBED 
WIRE, 
$1.90,  per  Reel 
of  80  Rods 


La  Dripper  Wrench,  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manufac¬ 
tured,  patented  and  improved  ir 
everyway.  Suitable  for  rods, 
pipes,  nuts  nnd  forfjoneral  pur¬ 
poses.  No  lost  motion;  h  us  pat¬ 
ent  clamp  to  Piove  jaws  one- 
qunrtor  or  an  inch,  closor  togeth¬ 
er  than  with  any  Other  wrench. 

10 inch . eoo  each 

14  inch . 70o  hoac 


Conductor  Pipe  3 1-2c  per  ft. 


Brand  now  galvanized.  2  in.  por 
ft.,  3  1-2c;  3  in.  por  ft.,  4c. 
Othor  sizes  in  porportion.  Eavo 
Trough,  por  ft.,  3c  and  up.  El¬ 
bows,  Eavo  Trough  Corners,  Hang¬ 
ers,  Hooksand everything  in  down 
spouting.  Eavo  Troughs  nnd  Fit¬ 
tings.  Brand  nowgalvanizodRidgo 
Roll,  por  ft.,  4o  and  up. 

Tubular  Lanterns  45c. 

Stool  kIiovoIh,  strongly  mado 
30c;  Stool  Ringlo  bitnxos,  45c. 
Doublo  hitaxt'H,  40c;  I.ir;;o 
size  Btool  hammers, 
i25c;  Mannro  forks 
45c;  Hayforks,  80c; 

Axo  handles,  5c. 

Hack  saws,  with  I 
frame,  15c;  Hand  I 
saws,  25c; Compass  | 
saws,  12c;  Files.  Dc  ' 


Portable  Forge,  $4.75 1  Horse  Shoes,  $3.75  per  Keg 


I>o vor  motion;  with 
oxtra  heavy  pipe  logs; 
stands  30  in.,  nigh  8  in. 
fuu.  Larger  forges  like 
Illustration  from 
$05  to  $14.50.  Wo 
guaranteo  Our 
forges  equal  or 
,  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  on  tho  mar¬ 
ket.  Writo  for  our  full  list. 


Wo  offer  2,000  kogs  of 
,  brand  new,  first-class 
|  col  o  bra  tod  “Eagle”  horso 
f  shoos  ut  $3.76  por  keg 
wlion  ordered  iu  lots  of 
5  kegs  at  ono  time;  In 
smallor  quantities,  price,  $4.00. 
Wo  can  furnish  sizes  from  No.  0 
to  No.  7,  either  mixed  or  ono 
kind  to  a  keg. 


Combination  Tools,  $3.25  Farm  and  Platform  Scales 


Handiest,  strongest 


and  most  practical  Tool  mado. 
Height  8^2  in.  Width  of  Jaw  3  **2 
in.;  jaws  open  6  in.  Jaws  arc  steel 
faced  and  polished.  Anvil  hascaso 
hardened  top  nnd  has  steel  cut-off. 


3-ton  Steel  Wagon 
with  8  x  14  ft.,  platform, 
$22.75;  othor  wagon 
scales  up  to  $55;  400 
lb.,  capacity  portable 
Platform  Scales,  guaranteed,  $8. 
Brand  now  Counter  platform 
Scales,  weighs  from  1-2  oz.,  to  24 
ll>s.,  $2.25.  New  family  scales, 
weighs  1  oz. ,  to  24  lbs.,  90c. 

Sond  us  your  ordor. 


Jack  Screws 95c 

Our  Jacks  aro  brand 
now,  best  quality 
manufactured.  Mado 
with  cast  iron  stand 
and  wrought  iron 
screw  having  doepeut 
thread.  10  Ton  Jack 
Screw,  06c;  12  Ton 
Jack  Screw,  $  1 .2  1 ; 
,16  Ton  Jack  Screw, 
$  1 .42;  20  Ton  Jack 
Screw,  $1.90.  24 

Ton  Jack  screw,  $2.62; 
House  Raising  Jacks 
$  1 .65;  Maplo  Rollers, 

20c;  fcjinKlo  Tacklo 
Blocks,  23o| 

Doublo  Tackl 
block., 39c. 


Galvanized  Hog  Troughs,  $1.50 

Extra  strong,  mado  of  heavy  *3  jn.  boiler 
steel.  Best  si  wiped  tank  manufactured ;  ab¬ 
solutely  indestructible,  clean  and  sanitary. 

All  metal,  well  rivited,  stands  strong  and 
firm  on  tho  ground.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Rogular  prico$2.50to 
$5.00.  Our  prices  $1.50  to  $2.75. 


Guarantood  Brand  Now 

Heavily  galvanized,  2  strands 
No.  It  wire.  Strong  enough  for 
nil  purposes.  Barba  3  In.  apart. 
Put  up  In  80  rod  reels.  Wo  can  ship 
promptly.  Any  quantity.  Sond  us 
your  ordor  at  oncu  on  thlB  special 
offer  and  save  money. 


HEATING  PLANTS 

Wo  Guaranteo  to  savo  you  from  30 
to  60  per  cent*  Send  your  blue 
prints  and  specifications  for 
our  estimate.  Plants  aro 
of  most  modern  con¬ 
struction.  Our  book, 

Cold  Weather  com¬ 
fort,  contains 


Rubberized-Galvo  Roofing 

$  1.25  per  ISiB  sej.  ft.  —  Freight  Prepaid 

The  greatest  Roofing  value  on  earth.  No  higher  grade 
manufactured.  Unexcelled  as  to  Quality,  wear  and  economy. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Requires  no  previous  experience.  Cun  bo  put 
on  over  shingles  without  removing  them.  Docs  not  requiro  a 
couti  ng  after  it  is  on  the  roof.  Weather-proof  and  II  r< -proof.  Con- 


trins  no  coal,  tar,  residuum  or  injurious  compositions. 

Tills  roofing  is  bought  direct  from  manufacturers  and  is 
usually  sold  at  doublo  our  prices,  it  is  guaranteed  to  givo 

_  lasting  service.  Rubberized-Gulvo  Roofing  is  slato  color,  tough, 

valuable in-  leather-like  mutcriu),  made  of  a  combination  of  wool  felt  and  lilgh- 

f urination  est  grade  of  natural,  pure  asphalt.  It  is  put  up  2  to  5  cuts  to  u  roll, 

sent  Wo  furnish  with  each  order,  sufficient  cement  to  mako  the  laps  nnd 

Irco nails  and  caps  to  put  it  on  with.  Jt  is  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  bnild- 
ing.  I  plypor*q.,SJ.2B.  2ply  per  sq.,$1.40.3  ply  por  aq.,$1.7B.  These 
prices  are  per  sq.,  of  108  uq.  ft.,  and  are  freight  paid  by  us  in  full,  to  nil 
states  East  of  Colorado  except  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Prices  to  other  states  on  applicat  ion.  Don  t  confuse  this  freight  prepaid  proposition 
with  unv  other  purt  of  this  advertisement.  All  prices  wo  make  aro  F.  O.  B.  Cars,  Chicago  except 
especially  say  freight  prepuid.  Red  rozinsized,  Building  Paper,  por  roll  000  sq.  ft.,  45o. 
Slaters”  Roofing  Felt,  per  roll  of  500  sq.  ft.  — 
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WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  I 

jmis  WONDERFUL  BARQA1N  BOOK  UJuat  out  and  roady  to  las  aont  to. 
kyouatonco.  It  in  a  book  such  ns  ovory  shrewd  buyer  must  have. 

500  pages  with  thousands  o£  items  of  tho  very  bert  merchan- 


ENAMELED  KITCHEN 

SINKS,  $1.00 

Now  blue  enameled, 
10  x  21  with  nickel 
plated  strainer,  en- 
nmolod  Insldo  and  outside,  prlco,  #1.00.  Cast 
Iron,  flat  rim,  wlilto  porcelain,  enameled  kRchen 
sinks,  slzo  18x 30,  with  nickel  plated  strainer  “*  ”m 


#1.76. 


Brand  now  steel 
tubs,  with  enamel 
baked  on ,5ft. loti  g. 
Handsome  white 
enameled.  Beam¬ 
less  cast-iron,  roll 

_  rim  bath-tubs. 

S 1 6.26  Low-down  water  closet  outfits, 
#10.  Beautiful  Marble  Waslistands  #9 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00  GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,«$2.00 


diso  nnd  supplies  bought  by  us  at 
and  Rocoivors’  Bales.  It  will  pay 
^to  keep  it  handy.  Its  pagos 
contain  a  full  rocord  of 
what  wo  still  have  on 
hand.  Merchan¬ 
dise,  ma¬ 
chinery 
and 
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Shoriffs' 
you , 

nujjplieB, 
articles  for 
Ovoryono.  You 
Will  find  it  ubo- 
ful  in  tho 
homo.  In  tho 
field,  in  the 
workshop  or  in  tho 
ofllco.  Writo  us  today.  Cut 
out  this  “Ad”  mark  ■  cross  on 
thoso  ffoms  that  most  Intorost  you 
and  wo  will  send  you  much  valuable 
information.  Also  fill  in  Froo  Catalog 
coupon  attached  and  mail  today. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  cut  out 
advertisement,  send  us 
your  namo  and  address  cor¬ 
rectly.  Toll  us  where 
m  lmvo  seen  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Also 
11  us  just  what 
itoina  in  our  ud- 
vortisomont 
intoroHt 
you  moat. 


100  POUNDS  FENCING  WIRE  AT  $1.25 


No.  11  Painted  Wire  shorts . . . .....#1.26 

Nos.  9,  10,  11  and  12  Galvanized  wire 

shorts . . . . 

Nos.  14  nnd  15 . . . . 

Brand  new  2  point  Barbed  wire,  Barbs 
3  inches  apart,  mado  of  14  wiro,  put 
up  80  rods  to  tho  reel,  prlco  por 

roel . . 

No.  7 . #1.80  No.  14 . 

BB  Phono  wiro  No.  12,  per  100  lbs 


....  I  ......  .  pe . . 

Telephone  equipment.  Fonco  wiro  all  kinds. 


1.50 

i.eo 


1.00 

3.10 

2.86 


1-INCH  PIPE,  Per  Foot  3  1 -2c. 

Overhauled  pipe ,  complete  with  screw¬ 
ed  ends  and  threaded  couplings; 

1  Inch,  per  foot . S'ho 

ltj  Inch . p...6'ao  l1.;  Inch . 4Lio 

Overhauled  well  casing,  with  coupl¬ 
ings  comploto.  good  ns  new: 
pi4  Inch . . . 8c  2a4  Inch . 10c 


"Weigh  loss  nnd  twice 
ub  practlcalaswoodon 
tanks;  best  manufac¬ 
tured.  82  gal.  tank, $2; 

47  gal..  $2.50;  73  gal. 

$2.75;  6  bbl.,$5.50; lurg- 
•  rslzos  Inproportion. 

Food  Ooolcors,  $9.20; 

Steel  W agon  Tanks  $7.  Galv.  Troughs  60o. 


WIND  MILL  LIFT, PUMPS 


SAVE  40  PER  CENT  ON  RUGS,  CARPETS  AND  LINOLEUM 

Wo  put  this  exceptional  eaving  offer  “up  to  you,**  in  order  to  reduce  our 
stock  of  high  grade  floor  coverings.  It  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  every 
householder.  Absolutely  tho  greatest  money  saving  proposition  ever  ©ifore‘1. 

We  Just  purchased  ub  a  New  York  Auction  Sale,  ^ 200,000  worth  of  the 
finest  and  costliest  ltugfl,  Carpets  and  Linoleum.  On  this  deal  we  are  giving  you 
the  benefit  of  our  greiik  purchasing  powers.  Not  only  can  you  save  40  to  60  per  cent 
on  Rugn,  Carpets  and  Linoleum,  but  Furniture  ua  well.  Kverv  article  wo  offer  is 
guaranteed  to  bo  brand  now,  modern  nnd  ntrictly  first  quality.  To  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  apeciul  offer,  you  must  order  at  once.  This  stock  Will  not 
last  long  at  our  prices.  Bargains  never  wait  for  tho  laggard.  Act  oulckly. 

Below  wo  list  a  few  atRug  SpOClalS"  to  give  you  some  idea  Of  what  Wreck¬ 
ing  Prices  mean;  These  Ruga  repreoent  the  cream  of  domestic  manufacture. 


V 


nr 


VOU  CAN’T 
GO  WRONG 
ON  ANY  OP 
THESE  ITEMS 


200  Tapestry  Brussels  Rugs,  lOft.  6x8 ft. 3  $  7.00 
265  Tapestry  Brussels  Rugs,  12  ft.  x  9  ft.  .  .  9.00 

65  Axminstcr  Rugs,  12  ft.  x  9  ft . .  .  17.00 

175  Wilton  Velvet  Rugs,  12  ft.  x  9  ft . 17.50 

150  French  Wilton  Rurs,  12  ft.  x  9  ft.  .  .  .  29.50 


COMPLETE  WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS  AT  $48.00 

You  can  livo  in  city  comfort  even  though  your 
homo  l>o  on  a  farm.  By  our  improved  and  simple 
pneumatic  water  supply  systems  you  can  havo  run¬ 
ning  water  in  your  hoinoand  on  your  farms,  thereby 
onjoying  all  tho  comforts  of  modern  plumbing  con¬ 
veniences.  At  $48  wo  furnish  you  ono  of  our  spec¬ 
ial  outfits  consisting  of  a  150  gallon  Chicago  air  and 
water  tank,  a  special  air  and  water  pump  and  all 
necessary  valves,  gauges  and  so  forth  to  complete 
tho  outfit.  At  $125  wo  will  furnish  you  ono  of  our 
Complete  Houso  Plumbing  Outfits  with  air  pros- 
suro  water  system,  a  bath  tub,,  closet,  lavatory, 
kitchen  sink  and  range  boiler  for  hot  water  and 
including  all  nocessary  pipes  and  fittings,  similar 
to  illustration  shown  in  this  advertisement. 

Wo  aro  in  position  to  savo  you  80ft  or  more. 

Our  comprehensive  book  of  instructions  sent 
froo  on  application.  Our  material  is  first  class. 

It  is  easy  to  Install  any  of  our  systems. 


.Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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NOTES  ON  ALFALFA. 

The  Great  Need  of  Lime. 

I  have  been  much  Interested  In  Mr.  C.  B.  Wing’s  article, 
page  709,  on  “Alfalfa  and  Limestone.”  lie  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  value  of  various  con 
ditions  of  lime.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  lie  con¬ 
siders  useful  for  application  to  soil  the  lime  residue  left 
after  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas  from  the  calcium 
carbide.  ,r.  t. 

Connecticut. 

The  lime  residue  left  from  making  acetvlene  is  sim¬ 
ply  slaked  lime,  nothing  more.  As  such  it  is  as  use¬ 
ful  as  any  burned  lime,  though  owing  to  its  wetness 
it  is  harder  to  apply  to  the  soil.  If  it  is  available  in 
any  large  amounts  it  might  perhaps  be  dried  and  then 
roughly  ground  in  some  way,  so  that  it  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  through  the  soil.  Personally  1  favor 
the  application  of  unburned  ground  limestone;  that  is 
nature’s  way  of  building  soils, 
and  no  amount  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  will  do  the  soil  any  in¬ 
jury.  Soil  to  do  its  best  in 
any  crop  rotation  ought  to 
have  in  it  at  least  V/2  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
top  foot.  That  would  mean 
about  .35  tons  to  the  acre.  Most 
soils  have  already  lime  in  them, 
but  many  soils  in  the  Eastern 
States  have  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  So  if  one 
puts  on  unburned  ground  lime¬ 
stone  lie  can  put  on  as  much 
as  be  pleases  and  fear  no  dam¬ 
age.  In  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  often  lime  ledges 
are  found  on  the  farms 
(though  the  soils  above  the 
ledges  are  deficient  in  .  lime 
to-day)  several  enterprising 
men  are  installing  on  their 
own  farms  limestone  crushers 
and  grinders  to  make  their 
own  lime  dust.  These  plants 
are  semi-portable,  and  can  be 
used  around  the  neighborhood. 

A  machine  that  will  take  rock 
and  grind  it  to  dust  at  the  rate 
of  12  tons  a  day  costs  about 
$050,  and  larger  machines  up_ 
to  $2500  or  more. 

There  is  more  than  Alfalfa 
interested  in  lime  in  the  soil, 
though  Alfalfa  needs  it  worst 
of  all  plants,  perhaps.  You 
must  not  forget  that  carbonate 
of  lime  (that  is  unburned 
lime)  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  for  the  arrest  of  fleeing  fertility.  Plants 
decay  in  the  soil,  making  nitric  acid.  This  is  soluble, 
and  if  the  plants  do  not  again  immediately  take  it  up 
it  leaches  away  and  is  lost.  But  if  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime  it  is  changed 
to  calcium  nitrate  and  stays  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thought  how  old  New  England  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor  States  may  by  use  of  lime  and  legumes  be  made 
fertile,  more  fertile  by  far  than  ever  before  in  their 
history. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  secret  of 
Alfalfa  growing  in  a  nutshell.  There’s  nothing  easier 
than  growing  it.  Just  follow  these  rules:  First  get 
the  water  out  of  your  soil  and  the  air  in.  Next  put 
at  least  100  pounds  of  lime  dust  to  each  square  rod 
of  soil  and  work  that  in.  Put  on  more  if  you  can 
get  it  cheap  enough ;  100  pounds  of  lime  dust  dis- 

•  •  '  ‘4*  * 'iwtik  /*•!  t-v 


tributed  through  281  cubic  feet  of  earth  is  not  much, 
is  it?  It  is  less  than  half  a  pound  to  a  cubic  foot, 
only  about  a  third  of  a  pound.  Having  limed  then 
add  humus  in  some  manner,  by  growing  a  green  crop 
and  turning  under,  or  by  use  of  manure.  Then  add 
bone,  abundantly.  Then  good  seed,  preferably  with 
inoculation,  and  at  the  right  time.  Having  done  thisi 
Alfalfa  is  absolutely  sure  to  follow. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ohio.  Charles  b.  wing. 

STARVING  OUT  THE  BLUE  GRASS. 

Nine  and  a  half  years  ago  I  became  so  impressed 
with  the  value  of  Alfalfa  that  I  started  a  series  of 
experiments  to  sec  whether  it  could  be  grown  on  our 
deep  sandy  soil.  I  knew  that  surface-rooted  plants 
always  suffered  severely  at  some  time  during  the 
growing  season  for  the  want  of  water,  but  I  reasoned 
that  a  deep-rooted  plant  like  Alfalfa  might  prove  to 


be  the  ideal  forage  plant  and,  if  so,  thousands  of 
acres  that  are  now  selling  for  $10  an  acre  or  less 
could  be  made  more  valuable  than  even  our  best 
bottom  lands  for  the  production  of  this  most  valuable 
of  all  Winter  feeds.  A  small  plot  that  was  well 
fertilized  with  stable  manure  and  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1899  started  to  grow,  and  the  Blue  grass 
started  at  the  same  time.  From  the  first  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Alfalfa  was  not  bolding  its  own  against 
the  Blue  grass,  and  before  the  season  was  over  it 
was  so  choked  out  that  it  was  not  worth  retaining  for 
another  year. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900  the  same  patch  was  heavily 
manured  again  and  well  plowed,  and  the  Alfalfa  was 
sown  in  rows  and  the  intervening  ground  was  cul¬ 
tivated  clean.  The  Blue  grass  in  the  rows,  however, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  cultivation  as  well  as  the  Alfalfa, 
,i;  JVtcOfure  L  r  -•  * 


and  the  result  was  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year.  A  small  part  of  one  row  was  weeded  by  band, 
and  the  Alfalfa  under  these  circumstances  did  very 
well,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  nothing 
lacking  in  the  soil  to  produce  Alfalfa,  the  only 
trouble  being  that  the  soil  was  also  very  attractive 
and  stimulating  to  all  the  weeds  that  would  compete 
wih  the  Alfalfa  for  an  existence,  and  the  weeds  got 
the  upper  hand. 

I  he  next  year  I  decided  that  it  was  entirely  hope¬ 
less  to  raise  Alfalfa  in  this  way,  although  some  of 
the  Alfalfa  roots  that  we  pulled  up  were  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  and  were  broken  off  at  the  ends, 
showing  that  these  plants  must  have  been  drawing 
moisture  and  fertility  from  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  or  more.  1  his  caused  us  to  wonder  if  we  were 
doing  the  right  thing  when  we  fertilized  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  stimulate  the  compet’tors  of  the 

Alfalfa,  instead  of  fertilizing 
the  part  of  the  ground  that 
the  Alfalfa  was  drawing  its 
nourishment  from.  We  there¬ 
fore  added  some  lime  and 
phosphate  to  a  piece  of  sandy 
land  that  was  so  poor  it  would 
not  grow  corn  at  all.  We 
then  plowed  the  land  just  as 
deep  as  it  was  possible  to 
plow  it,  our  endeavor  being  to 
have  at  least  a  couple  of 
inches  of  soil  on  the  surface 
that  would  be  so  poor  that 
Blue  grass  would  not  grow  on 
it.  We  then  gave  the  surface 
of  the  ground  another  light 
dressing  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate,  and  sowed  our  Alfalfa 
seed  the  latter  part  of  August 
at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the 
acre.  I  think  there  were  a 
good  many  plants  that  died 
before  the  roots  got  down  to 
where  there  was  enough  fer¬ 
tility  to  supply  their  require¬ 
ments,  but  there  was  a  fairly 
good  growth,  and  the  next 
year  it  was  cut  three  times, 
and  has  been  cut  three  or  four 
times  every  year  since,  and 
was  heavier  this  year  than  at 
any  previous  time ;  but  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  now 
beginning  to  support  a  rank 
growth  of  Blue  grass,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  before  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  up  this  field  and 
start  over  again.  We  have 
sown  several  other  patches  in 
this  way  without  failure. 

We  arc  very  particular  to  add  no  nitrogenous 
matter  of  any  kind  to  the  field  on  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  grow  Alfalfa.  Stable  manure  will  stimulate 
the  growth  of  competing  weeds  without  being  any 
great  benefit  to  the  Alfalfa,  and  the  result  will  in¬ 
variably  he  a  failure.  We  know  that  our  methods 
are  not  in  accordance  with  instructions  that  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time,  but  we  have  had  many  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  our  theory.  For  example,  we 
sowed  Alfalfa  broadcast  on  a  sandy  knoll  that  was 
growing  up  to  pines,  poplars  and  wintergreen.  The 
soil  was  so  light  and  .poor  that  it  was  supposed  to 
have  no  agricultural  value.  Eire  had  run  through 
this  field  the  year  before,  and  wherever  the  fire  had 
been  the  Alfalfa  grew,  but  in  all  of  the  intervening 
places  it  failed.  The  first  conclusion  that  would  be 


THE  OLD  FARM  POWER  ON  THE  HAY  LOADER.  Fig.  365. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  WHAT  WE  MAY  EXPECT  IN  FUTURE.  Fig.  366. 
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drawn  from  this  experiment  would  be  that  the  ashes 
caused  the  Alfalfa  to  grow  and  this  naturally  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  that  the  potash  is  the  chief  fertilizing 
element,  but  as  this  very  thin  layer  of  ashes  had 
leached  for  more  than  a  year  on  the  lightest  kind  of 
sandy  soil,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  potash  remained. 
We  think  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
fire  burned  up  the  nitrogenous  material  in  the  soil, 
and  thereby  prevented  the  growth  of  anything  but  a 
leguminous  plant,  although  no  doubt  the  lime  and 
small  amount  of  phosphate  that  remained  in  the  ashes 
was  a  favorable  factor. 

We  now  sow  Alfalfa  with  as  much  assurance  as  we 
would  plant  corn,  although  it  was  not  supposed  to  be 
possible  to  raise  it  in  this  country  until  we  made  a 
success  of  doing  so.  There  is  one  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  in  growing  Alfalfa  in  the  East  and  growing 
it  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  West,  namely,  in 
the  East  there  are  frequent  showers  that  will  permit 
the  surface-rooted  plants  to  develop  and  grow  and 
appropriate  all  the  water  and  plant  food,  and  prevent 
a  proper  amount  of  moisture  from  reaching  the  deep¬ 
feeding  roots  of  the  Alfalfa,  where  its  presence  is 
necessary  in  large  amount  in  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  heavy  crop.  In  the  West,  during  long 
periods  of  drought,  the  surface-rooted  plants  are  ex¬ 
terminated,  and  only  deep-rooted  plants  survive,  and 
when  irrigation  is  given,  enough  water  is  added  to 
wet  the  ground  clear  down,  so  that  no  chance  is 
offered  a  surface-rooted  plant  to  start  except  at  a 
time  when  the  Alfalfa  is  growing  the  fastest  and  is 
best  able  to  crowd  out  a  competitor.  Another  means 
must,  therefore,  be  found  for  giving  the  deep-rooted 
plant  the  advantage  that  it  has  in  the  irrigated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  West,  and  we  believe  that  a  surface 
layer  of  sterile  soil  will  provide  these  necessary  con¬ 
ditions.  H.  H.  D. 

Midland  Co.,  Mich. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  MARYLAND. 

In  preparing  for  wheat  I  prefer  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  my  corn  the  last  working  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  top-dress  it  with  300  pounds  acid  phosphate  16 
per  cent,  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the 
acre.  Cut  the  clover  for  roughage,  plow  the  land 
deep  and  sow  in  peas,  in  August  or  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Cut  the  peas  for  roughage,  and  thoroughly  disk 
it  with  a  double-action  Cutaway  harrow  at  least  three 
times  in  different  directions  each  time ;  then  harrow 
and  roll  each  week  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  Then  after  the  first  frost,  seed  two  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  with  a  disk  drill,  with  fertilizer 
the  same  as  for  peas,  my  nitrogen  being  supplied  by 
the  preceding  leguminous  crops.  The  soil  should  be 
so  thoroughly  packed  that  the  drill  will  just  be  able 
to  cover  the  seed,  and  you  can  then  expect  a  large 
yield  of  wheat  and  a  great  deal  of  straw,  which  is 
the  most  important  part  for  us  dairy  farmers,  as 
we  have  a  hard  time  to  get  bedding  enough  after 
raising  the  feed  for  our  live  stock.  If  I  had  not  the 
leguminous  crops  preceding  the  wheat  I  would  plow 
my  land  before  the  fifteenth  of  August  and  then 
thoroughly  disk  with  Cutaway  harrow,  and  each  week, 
run  the  spring-tooth  harrow  over  it  to  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil  and  mix  it  well  to  set  free  the 
plant  food  locked  in  it,  and  also  to  make  all  weed 
seed  germinate  that  is  possible;  sow  the  seed  in  the 
same  way  as  above  and  use  300  pounds  acid  phosphate 
16  per  cent,  100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  42  per  cent 
and  50  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  I  use 
either  Fultz  or  Fulcaster  wheat.  R.  m.  j. 

Laurel,  Md. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Before  I  was  born  my  father  moved  to  Kentucky 
from  Georgia.  As  an  Alsatian  he  did  not  esteem 
this  tuber  particularly,  but  we  children  acquired  na¬ 
tive  tastes,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  to  have  been 
one  of  Marion’s  men  and  to  have  lived  on  their  sim¬ 
ple  fare  would  have  been  no  hardship,  especially  if 
with  his  military  knowledge  there  was  coupled  equal 
information  about  the  art  of  making  a  sweet  potato 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Whether  my  father  learned  from 
the  Georgians,  or,  as  a  florist  dealing  with  perishable 
bulbs,  roots  and  tubers,  could  keep  these  so  certainly 
I  do  not  know.  At  all  events  we  children  were  happy 
in  his  admirable  management.  And  this  was  his  plan : 
Above  the  kitchen  stove  (there  were  no  “ranges”  in 
those  days)  he  hung  a  swinging  shelf.  In  October 
after  digging  and  a  few  days’  drying,  it  was  packed 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  there  they  stayed  for  “keeps.” 
In  1877  I  hung  my  own  “crane.”  In  the  building 
there  was  constructed  a  closet  with  shelves  as  is 
usual.  From  the  top  of  this  closet  to  the  ceiling  was 
about  18  inches.  When  well  filled  it  would  hold 
about  eight  bushels  of  tubers,  and  their  keeping  was 
perfect.  Two  subsequent  additions  were  added,  with 
similar  arrangement,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  study 
the  keeping  of  sweet  potatoes,  in  the  dry  air  of  a 


sitting  room,  the  moister  air  of  a  dining  room,  and 
the  exceedingly  variable  conditions  of  a  kitchen. 
Those  in  the  kitchen  invariably  kept  best,  but  in  the 
dry  room  all  little  tubers  shriveled,  and  we  could 
only  store  those  of  some  size;  there  was  some  dis¬ 
position  also  to  decay. 

We  never  dig  our  crop  till  October,  and  on  a  dry 
day.  They  are  then  spread  six  or  eight  inches  deep 
in  an  airy  barn.  After  10  days  or  two  weeks  all 
rot  is  over,  and  we  fill  our  shelves,  nor  in  the  30 
years  of  this  practice  have  we  lost  as  much  as  one 
per  cent  by  rot.  One  year  when  the  weather  was  very 
dry  the  filling  was  done  directly  from  the  field,  and 
in  two  weeks  we  had  to  unpack  and  re-dry,  the  decay 
being  great.  Of  course  this  practice  was  not  repeated. 
For  some  purposes  a  small  tuber  is  preferred.  These 
are  harder  to  keep.  They  do  not  rot,  but  dry  hard 
as  a  bone ;  in  heat  burn  equal  to  a  walnut.  There  have 
always  been  three  resident  men  on  the  place,  and 
these  have  been  furnished  liberally  for  Winter  and 
Spring  use,  and  their  success  has  been  exactly"  as  mine. 

The  sweet  potato  disappears  from  our  market  about 
Christmas,  and  the  opinion  is  ventured  that  not  one 
grower  in  10  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has,  on'New  Year’s 
Day,  tubers  of  his  own  growing.  The  opinion  is 
further  ventured  that  not  one  grower  in  10  is  aware 
that  the  same  subtle  agency  that  changes  the  fresh- 
gathered  apple  or  pear  from  one  thing  to  another, 
can  do  likewise  for  this.  The  hope  is  entertained 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  take  up  this  matter  with  its 
readers.  Col.  John  Burall,  as  the  editor  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  farm  journal,  did  more  for  Kentucky  when  he 
ding-donged  into  his  patrons’  minds  the  possibilities 
of  the  second-crop  white  potato,  than  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  all  his  labor  besides.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
convince  its  widespread  family  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  have  two  kinds  of  tubers  in  the  locker  as  one,  it 
will  be  a  benefactor  as  is  he  who  makes  grow  two 
blades  where  grew  but  one  before.  h.  f.  h. 

Kentucky.  _ _ 

THE  ORCHARD  CRAZE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

We  send  you  a  photograph  which  is  as  true  to  life 
as  is  the  average  printed  matter  used  in  the  booming 
methods  on  this  northwest  coast  to  bring  newcomers 
to  build  up  prosperity  out  here.  And  it  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  in  material  of  this  kind  to  sift 
the  false  from  the  true,  for  the  reason  that  most  or 
all  is  gross  exaggeration.  Most  pertains  to  the  claims 
put  forth  as  to  the  great  fortunes  made  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  It  ought  to  be  better  understood  that  the  profit¬ 
able  orcharding  here  in  this  State,  on  this  northwest 
Pacific  coast,  is  only  in  certain  limited  areas  east  of 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  as  a  rule  the 
actual  value  of  such  orchard  lands,  from  any  actual 
or  prospective  returns  that  can  be  assured  from  them, 
is  not  one-quarter,  and  in  many  cases  not  one-tenth, 
of  what  is  claimed  for  them.  The  money  is  made 
not  from  the  fruit,  -but  from  the  enhancing  selling 
value  of  the  lands  themselves.  There  is  the  greatest 
campaign  in  the  line  of  fleecing  the  lambs  who  are  in¬ 
vesting  in  orchard  properties  out  here,  so  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  limits  of  credence.  The  news¬ 
paper  writers,  knowing  nothing  of  such  subjects,  and 
whose  common  honesty  is  nowhere  in  evidence,  print 
every  tale  relating  thereto  that  interested  exploiters 
bring  to  them.  And  so  the  booming  expands. 

Washington.  J.  f.  c 

R.  N.-Y. — A  portion  of  the  photograph  mentioned 
is  shown  at  Fig.  369.  In  an  ingenious  method  of 
touching  up  the  negative,  the  apples  are  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  larger  than  the  men. 

LOANS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

In  its  issue  of  September  19  The  R.  N.-Y.  points 
out  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  farmer  to 
get  a  loan  than  for  the  city  operator.  Here  in  the 
South  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  farmer  to 
borrow  money  on  farms.  There  are  many  capable 
men  with  good  land  and  skill  to  use  it  who  need 
money  only  to  make  a  success.  They  could  use  it 
profitably  to  buy  sheep,  hogs,  dairy  cows,  horses  and 
the  best  modern  tools,  and  in  many  other  ways  to  add 
to  their  incomes,  the  value  of  property  and  comfort 
of  living.  Of  course  they  need  long-time  loans  to 
get  started  and  be  able  to  repay.  These  loans  should 
be  within  reach  of  every  honest,  industrious  man  at 
low  rate  of  interest.  Please  tell  your  readers  what 
the  great  English  colonies  on.  the  other  side  of  the 
world  are  doing  along  this  line.  New  South  Wales, 
for  an  example,  loans  cash  directly  to  her  farmers. 
I  think  about  fifty  millions  are  thus  loaned  at  three 
per  cent.  We  have  gone  to  Australia  to  get  an  honest 
ballot;  we  might  also  get  a  lesson  in  a  rational  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  finance  from  the  same  place.  We,  in 
our  corporate  capacity  as  a  nation,  are  now  loaning 
our  credit  at  half  of  one  per  cent  to  the  national 
bankers;  then  as  individuals  we  borrow  it  back  from 
the  banks  on  short-time  loans  at  from  five  to  12 


per  cent.  Even  the  Government  itself  borrows  its 
own  credit!  Just  thrash  this  out  when  you  have  time. 
Tell  us  about  New  South  Wales,  how  that  young 
State  slew  monopoly  of  land  and  money  to  save  her 
farmers !  edward  Daniels. 

Virginia.  _ 


A  BEAN  GROWER  ON  SELLING  BEANS. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  bean  discussion.  I 
reside  in  the  Middlesex  Valley,  which  is  noted  for  a 
great  many  good  things,  No.  1  Red  Kidney  beans 
being  one  of  them.  We  used  to  sell  at  a  stated  price 
and  then  take  off  five  cents  per  bushel  for  dirt.  Now 
the  rule  is  two  cents  per  pound  for  all  the  waste  in  a 
bushel.  If  your  beans  are  fairly  good,  shrinking 
only  two  or  three,  pounds  to  the  bushel,  you  come 
out  pretty  well,  but  if  they  are  poor  you  are  in  a 
serious  state.  I  inclose  you  statement  of  a  sale  of 
less  than  400  bushels  Red  Kidney  beans,  which  you 
will  see  cost  me  $47.60  for  the  picking  beside  losing 
the  cull  beans.  No  sane  man  will  claim  that  it  cost 
this  firm  nearly  $50  to  pick  over  less  than  400  bushels 
of  beans.  This  custom  of  bean  dealers  has  driven  a 
good  many  farmers  out  of  the  business.  I  hope  good 
will  come  out  of  your  agitation  of  this  question. 

Rushville,  N.  Y.  l.  c.  m. 


THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES  AND  BEEHIVES. 

After  vainly  attempting  to  secure  redress  I  think  it 
proper  to  communicate  to  you  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company  regarding  shipment  of  a 
hive  of  bees  delivered  to  that  company  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  for  transmission  to  Rye,  N.  Y.  I  personally 
packed  the  bees  in  what  I  understand  to  be  the  usual 
approved  and  safe  manner  for  such  transportation. 
The  consignee  being  naturally  unable  to  open  the  same 
immediately  upon  receipt,  and  the  hive  being  without 
exterior  damage,  signed  the  usual  formal  receipt  blank. 
Upon  examination  it  proved  that  the  hive  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase 
a  new  queen,  although  the  usual  excess  express  rate 
was  charged.  I  made  careful  statement  of  all  the 
facts,  asked  the  Company  to  assure  themselves  that 
my  standing  was  such  as  to  *show  that  I  would  not 
make  an  unfounded  claim,  and  requested  reimburse¬ 
ment  either  of  the  express  charge,  or  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  queen,  as  the  Company  might  think  just. 
This  action  was  taken  by  me  practically  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  one  of  the  largest  bee  supply  and  bee  dealers 
in  this  country,  who  stated  that  the  express  compan¬ 
ies’  negligence  in  handling  such  shipments,  although 
charging  one  and  one-half  or  double  rates,  had  be¬ 
come  unbearable.  The  company  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  premises,  stating  that  the  package  had 
been  delivered  without  showing  injury,  and  receipted 
for,  taking  advantage  I  presume  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  loss  was  so  small  that  it  would  not  justify  a 
suit.  I  ask  you  to  give  this  communication  such 
prominence  as  you  may  think  it  deserves  in  view  of  its 
possible  interest  to  the  bee  fraternity. 

henry  crofut  white. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  the  express  companies  fall 
back  upon  this  plea  that  a  package  was  receipted  for 
before  being  examined.  They  seem  to  figure  that  the 
average  man  will  write  two  or  three  letters  and  then 
quit  in  disgust,  rather  than  push  a  small  matter  to  a 
finish.  In  every  case  we  have  known  where  the  sender 
or  receiver  stuck  to  them  long  enough  they  have 
finally  settled.  The  way  to  bring  them  to  time  in  this 
bee-hive  case  is  to  let  loose  a  swarm  of  stinging  let¬ 
ters  from  bee  men,  who  have  suffered  from  their 
negligence.  _ 


GROUND  LIMESTONE  AND  GREEN  BONE. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  an  inquiry  for 
a  preservative  for  green  or  raw  bones  that  would  not 
injure  them  for  chicken  feed  or  fertilizer  use.  An 
answer  will  be  found  in  application  of  the  much 
misunderstood  carbonate  of  lime,  which  chemically 
fixes  and  conserves  nitrogen,  acting  just  the  opposite 
from  the  nitrogen-dispelling  caustic  form.  I  have 
known  of  the  extensive  use  of  true  carbonate  of 
lime  as  a  calcareous  marl  being  mixed  with  slaughter¬ 
house  offal,  which  served  as  a  disinfectant  without 
injuring  the  fertilizer  value  for  such  material,  and 
for  which  it  was  ultimately  used,  the  lime  also  giv¬ 
ing  an  additional  value.  I  myself  have  used  this 
marl  on  cut  bone,  prepared  in  Summer,  and  used 
in  Winter  for  chicken  feed — the  birds  eating  it 
readily,  appreciating  the  lime  s  well  as  the  bone, 
and  all  odors  were  dispelled.  Marble  dust,  or  fine 
ground  lime  rock  or  oyster  shells  can  be  used  if  rich 
calcareous  marl  is  not  obtainable.  The  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  form  of  lime  must  be  as  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  should  be  dry;  if  needful  a  sprinkling  of 
moisture  can  be  added.  Subsequently  repeated  addi¬ 
tions  of  more  bone  can  be  made  to  the  mixture 
when  dry.  In  your  recent  article  by  Mr.  Wing  stat¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  a  $100  crop  per  acre  of  Alfalfa 
from  applying  $12  worth  of  ground  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  statement  can  well  be  supplemented  by  the 
fact  that  such  an  application  of  that  carbonate  of 
lime  is  good  to  produce  other  large  crops  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  for  numerous  years  subsequently. 

FRANKLIN  NOBLE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Carbonate  of  lime  will,  if  used  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  keep  green  cut  bone  or  raw  meat  dry; 
it  will  also  assist  in  preserving  it.  In  order  to  have 
it  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  experiment,  so  that 
the  quantity  required  (which  will  vary  according 
to  the  proportion  of  meat  adhering  to  the  bone), 
may  be  determined. 
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THE  HATEFUL  WHITE  GRUB. 

Its  Life  History;  What  Can  We  Do  With  It? 

In  a  flourishing  strawberry  bed  of  400  plants  I  have  all 
Summer  found  one  large  plant  suddenly  dead.  On  touch¬ 
ing  it  I  found  it  loose  in  the  soil,  the  root  eaten  off  near 
the  crown.  On  digging  I  have  found  the  cause  to  be  a 
large  white  grub  about  1%  inch  long,  with  a  brown  head 
and  six  legs  near  the  head.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is,  and 
what  I  shall  do  to  save  the  rest^of  the  plants,  h.  t.  w. 

South  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

I  plowed  up  a  patch  of  sod  this  year  and  although  the 
soil  is  mellow  it  is  literally  full  of  white  grubs.  They  have 
destroyed  the  beets  and  now  cucumber  vines  are  being 
killed  by  them.  They  are  thick  around  cabbage  stumps; 


lively  shotes  on  it.  They  will  eat  every  grub  .within* 
reach.  In  Illinois  eight  sows  and  100  pigs,  the  lattes 
averaging  75  pounds,  were  turned  into  10  acres  so 
badly  infested  with  grubs  that  3,460  were  found  in 
the  space  covered  by  100  hills  of  corn.  The  pigs 
were  turned  in  September  23.  By  October  13  the 
pigs  had  rooted  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  field, 
in  some  places  a  foot  deep.  There  was  then  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  five  grubs  per  hill,  while  before  they 
started  there  were  nearly  35.  In  another  week  the 
pigs  dug  and  rooted  so  well  that  they  had  cleaned 
out  99  per  cent  of  the  grubs.  In  some  cases  they 
dug  down  two  feet. 


clean -long  ere  -this.  In  order  to  gut-  his  -  field-  ready 
for  wheat  next  Fall  his  surest  plan  now  is  to  plow- 
them  out.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

That  Thin  Asparagus  Bed. 

A  field  of  asparagus  2*4  acres  in  the  condition 
described  by  C.  E.  T.,  on  page  746,  is  in  poor  shape 
to  look  forward  to  for  future  profits,  especially  so 
where  one-third  of  the  plants  are  out.  If  ground  is 
plentiful  and  choice  of  location  can  be  had,  I  would 
recommend  setting  a  new  bed  in  the  Spring  with 
good  one-year-old  plants  from  seed  bed,  and  retain 


KILLING  AN  OLD  ASPARAGUS  BED. 


DISKING  ALFALFA  IN  ARIZONA.  Fig.  367. 

In  fact,  nothing  is  immune ;  tomato  plants  are  dying.  Do 
you  think  if  I  cover  the  ground  with  lime  and  plow  it 
under  it  would  destroy  them?  I  have  tried  putting  wood 
ashes  on  just  before  a  rain  to  no  avail.  J.  c.  vv. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Part  of  the  information  given  below  was  taken 
from  Bulletin  116  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  several  species  of  destructive  white  grubs, 
their  life  cycle  varying  from  three  to  five  years,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  climate.  One  of  the  best 
known  species  (Lachnosterna  fusca)  is  the  larva  of 
the  common  June-bug.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  these  hard-shelled  beetles  emerge  from 
Winter  quarters  in  April  or  May.  They  feed  vora¬ 
ciously  on  foliage  during  night,  sometimes  doing 
great  damage,  but  do  not  remain  long  in  the  beetle 
stage,  as  they  go  into  the  ground  the 
latter  part  of  June  to  lay  their  eggs, 
and  then  die.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from 
10  to  15  days  into  tiny  white  grubs, 
which  usually  remain  under  ground  two 
or  three  years.  The  first  year  they  are 
small  and  do  but  little  damage,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  they  are  heavy  feed¬ 
ers,  eating  the  roots  of  corn,  grass, 
strawberries  and  other  plants,  and 
gnawing  out  the  inside  of  potatoes, 
sometimes  leaving  only  a  shell.  In 
July  the  mature  grubs  prepare  for  their 
change  into  the  beetle,  which  emerges 
from  the  ground  in  Spring.  Grubs  re¬ 
maining  beyond  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  pass  the  Winter  as  grubs,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  stage  at  least  until  the 
following  'June.  Thus,  although  the 
life  cycle  is  three  or  four  years,  de¬ 
pending  on  species  and  climate,  there 
is  a  new  brood  practically  every  year, 
and  grubs  with  a  full-grown  appetite 
during  the  whole  growing  season  Dur¬ 
ing  Summer  most  of  the  grubs  are  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  usually  not  more 
than  three  inches  under  ground  In  the 
Fall  they  go  down  sometimes  21/  feet, 
to  escape  the  cold.  Those  that  have 
turned  into  beetles  winter  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  as  they  appear  to 
be  more  resistant  to  cold. 

Pigs  are  extremely  fond  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  and  where  allowed  the  run  of  a 
field  will  root  out  the  grubs  and  eat 
any  beetles  found.  The  stomachs  of 
many  blackbirds  and  crows  examined 
have  been  found  crammed  with  white  grubs.  The 
grubs  have  several  enemies,  most  important  of  which 
is  the  grub  wasp.  This  insect  enters  the  ground  and 
follows  the  burrows  of  the  grubs,  laying  a  single 
egg  on  the  back  of  each  one.  This  hatches  into  a 
maggot  which  kills  the  grub. 

In  the  garden  or  in  cultivated  fields  where  these 
insects  abound  there  is  no  practical  way  of  killing 
the  adults  except  hand  picking.  Lime,  salt  and  other 
materials  have  been  tried,  but  ordinary  doses  have 
little  effect  upon  the  insects.  Thorough  cultivation 
during  late  Summer  destroys  many  of  the  little  in¬ 
sects,  and  is  good  practice  on  fields  where  straw¬ 
berries  are  to  be  set  the  following  year.  We  have 
had  great  trouble  in  planting  strawberries  on  sod 
ground  or  one  year  from  old  meadows.  The  best 
way  to  free  such  soil  of  grubs  is  to  pen  a  drove  of 


I  would  like  the  experience  of  people  who  have  been 
successful  in  getting  rid  of  an  old  asparagus  patch.  The 
patch  in  reference  is  of  20  acres,  set  in  rows  one  foot 
apart ;  has  been  plowed  three  times  and  tilled  in  field  corn 
after  every  plowing,  and  kept  cultivated  (I  mean  the 
corn),  going  along  through  the  corn  with  cultivators,  try¬ 
ing  to  do  all  the  damage  to  the  asparagus  that  could  be 
done,  but  it  still  flourishes  and  continues  to  grow,  appar¬ 
ently  uninjured  by  this  process.  The  patch  is  several 
years  old  and  crowns  large.  We  want  to  use  the  same 
place  in  corn  for  next  Spring,  with  the  object  of  entirely 
ridding  the  patch  of  the  asparagus  so  as  to  seed  it  to 
wheat  in  the  Fall.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  a  fur¬ 
row  away  on  each  side  of  every  row,  and  then  with  big 
plow  and  strong  team  go  right  up  each  row  and  plow 
them  out  by  getting  under  the  crowns?  Would  it  be  best 
to  do  this  in  the  Fall  and  let  crowns  lie  exposed  to  the 
Winter  to  kill  them,  or  plow  crowns  out  in  Spring  and 
gather  and  haul  them  away.  w.  l.  m. 

Clayton,  Del. 

It  was  the  custom  here  for  many  years  t  do  just 
what  W.  L.  M.  asks,  namely,  to  plow  alongside  of 
each  row,  away  from  the  row,  then  plow  the  crowns 
out,  but  that  is  very  hard  work  both  on  man  and 
team,  and  yet  for  quick  work  it  is  about  the  quickest 
and  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  crowns.  I  would 
prefer  to  plow  them  out  in  the  late  Fall,  let  them  lie 
on  the  ground  all  Winter,  and  cart  them  off  toward 
Spring.  They  will  have  to  be  carted  off  no  matter 
when  plowed  out,  because  after  they  dry  one  might 
as  well  have  huckleberry  hassocks  in  the  field;  one 
will  rot  about  as  soon  as  the  other.  Of  late  years 
the  asparagus  growers  in  this  section  have  adopted  a 
different  method,  and  if  persisted  in  it  works  well 


with  far  less  labor.  Plant  the  old  bed  between  every 
row  of  asparagus,  usually  with  late  sweet  corn ;  culti¬ 
vate  the  corn  and  raise  a  fair  crop.  At  same  time 
keep  all' asparagus  shoots  cut;  do  not  allow  any  to 
grow.  This  can  be  done  by  going  over  the  field  once 
every  two  weeks  with  hand  hoes,  cutting  everything 
in  sight.  By  Fall  the  crowns  are  so  weakened  that 
most  of  them  are  dead  by  Spring,  and  plow  out  more 
easily.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  told  us  by 
our  grandfather,  who  said,  “If  you  cut  your  hedges 
on  the  ‘old  of  the  moon’  in  August  you  soon  kill 
them,”  but  with  asparagus,  don’t  watch  the  moon  but 
keep  them  cut  all  season,  and  you  will  have  very 
little  trouble  thereafter.  Inquirer’s  trouble  has  been 
from  allowing  some  tops  to  grow.  This  allows  the 
plant  to  store  up  plant  food  for  next  season’s  growth. 
Had  he  kept  all  tops  cut,  his  field  would  have  been 


A  SHOW  OF  BIG  APPLES.  Fig.  369. 

the  old  bed  until  the  new  one  comes  in  profit.  But 
where  land  is  scarce,  and  with  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  same  crops  on  the  same  soil,  I  would  recommend 
a  system  very  much  practiced  by  those  who  have 
limited  space.  Where  rows  are  six  feet  apart  plow 
out  trenches  in  the  center  of  the  old  rows,  set  young 
plants  one  year  old  18  inches  apart ;  use  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer  freely  and  plant  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  soil  will  admit.  Ridge  up  and  cut  from 
the  old  bed  as  usual  the  following  Summer.  After 
cutting  ceases  plow  down  the  old  rows,  level  the  sur¬ 
face  around  the  young  plants,  which  are  to  become 
the  future  bed.  Keep  the  plow  and  cultivator  going 
in  the  old  rows,  never  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  up 
from  the  older  crowns.  In  this  way  at  the 
end  of  three  years  C.  E.  T.  will  have 
better  results  than  in  trying  to  reset 
and  maintain  the  old  bed.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the 
larger  plants  to  fill  in  the  vacant  places. 
Old  asparagus  roots  should  not  be 
planted.  It  has  been  practically  de¬ 
cided  that  one-year-old  plants  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  two-year-olds  from  the  seed 
bed,  and  those  that  are  three  years  old 
almost  worthless.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Go.,  N.  J. 


A  WESTERN  ALFALFA  HARROW 

The  culture  of  Alfalfa  has  now 
reached  the  point  in  this  country  where 
it  is  creating  new  lines  of  industry, 
aside  from  the  growth  of  the  crop.  A 
convention  of  Alfalfa  millers  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Kansas.  Many  people 
will  be  astonished  to  know  that  the 
business  of  grinding  Alfalfa  hay  into 
meal  has  reached  the  point  where 
millers  organize  their  business.  Baled 
Alfalfa,  according  to  these  millers,  is 
going  out  of  the  market,  while  the 
ground  product  has  reached  an  enor¬ 
mous  sale. 

In  the  culture  of  the  crop,  also,  new 
tools  and  methods  are  being  devised. 
In  the  Southwest  particularly  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  work  the  Al¬ 
falfa  over  with  some  shallow  working 
tool,  which  will  chop  up  the  ground 
without  cutting  off  the  crop,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  sprouting.  A  recent  bulletin 
from  the  Arizona  Station  discusses  this 
matter.  The  proper  kind  of  a  disk  harrow,  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  quickens  up  the  growth  of  Alfalfa  and 
destroys  a  large  number  of  weeds,  but  also  helps  de¬ 
stroy  many  insect  enemies,  by  turning  up  their  eggs, 
so  that  they  are  destroyed.  For  some  time  the  or¬ 
dinary  disk  harrows  were  used,  but  a  new  tool  is 
now  being  operated.  A  picture  of  this  tool  is  shown 
at  Fig.  367.  It  was  operated  first  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  and  is  now  being  used  in  southern 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  this  tool, 
spikes  or  teeth  like  those  used  on  a  tooth  harrow  are 
fastened  to  the  disk,  so  that  instead  of  cutting  the 
surface  as  a  disk  harrow  does,  these  teeth  chop  up 
and  turn  over  the  surface.  They  are  said  to  be 
easily  clogged  tip.  Aside  from  this,  the  tool  appears 
to  give  good  satisfaction,  and  with  an  eight-foot  ma¬ 
chine  and  four  horses  one  man  will  work  over  eight 
to  10  acres  of  Alfalfa  in  a  dav.  The  Arizona  Station 
concludes  that  the  Alfalfa  crop  in  that  territory  may 
be  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent  by  working  with 
this  new  tool. 


SILVER  MOON  ROSE.  MUCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  368. 
SEE  RURALISMS,  PAGE  7SS. 
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[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  bo 
twite — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTUAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LcRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  \V.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  .\F.  BOYCE.. East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
WM.  W.  WEMPLE. ..  .Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O’NEIL - St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Moving  Asparagus  Plants. 

Reader  (Ho  Address). — I  planted  some 
asparagus  last  Spring,  two-year-old  plants. 
I  gave  them  but  little  cultivation  and 
manured  sparingly,  consequently  they  made 
a  poor  growth.  Will  it  hinder  the  growth 
of  the  asparagus  In  the  future  If  I  now  at¬ 
tend  to  them?  I  intend  to  remove  the 
plants  to  a  different  place  this  Fall,  for 
this  reason  I  neglected  it,  thinking  culti¬ 
vation  and  manuring  loss  of  time.  Must 
the  trenches  be  tilled  up  to  the  level  after 
petting  the  plants  out.  this  Fall  or  is  a 
covering  of  two  inches  sufficient? 

Ans. — Wc  would  not  advise  the  re¬ 
moval  of  your  asparagus  plants  in  the 
Fall,  as  the  broken  roots  sometimes  rot 
in  Winter.  They  can  safely  be  moved 
in  Spring  just  before  growth  starts.  If 
moved  this  Fall  lift  with  a  good-sized 
clump  of  earth  and  set  in  trench  with 
crowns  at  least  four  inches  below  the 
surface.  Asparagus  should  be  cultivated 
through  its  whole  growing  season,  but 
it  is  not  usual  to  manure  or  apply  fer¬ 
tilizers  later  than  the  beginning  of  July. 

Hen  Manure  on  Potatoes. 

W.  /?.  C.,  Allendale,  N.  J. — You  advise 
against  t lie  use  of  hen  manure  for  potatoes. 
I  planted  about  an  acre  last  Spring  and 
used  it ;  result  failure. 

Ans. — The  majority  of  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  are  talking  more  or 
less  about  potato  failure — so  it  may 
not  be  the  hen  manure  entirely.  What 
we  said  was  that  in  order  to  get  a  good 
potato  crop  you  must  supply  plenty  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  fertilizer. 
The  trouble  with  hen  manure  is  that 
while  it  is  strong  in  nitrogen  it  is  quite 
weak  in  the  other  elements.  On  a  poor, 
sandy  soil  a  heavy  dressing  of  hen 
manure  would  be  most  likely  to  give  a 
large  and  vigorous  vine  but  small 
tubers.  We  have  known  soils  where 
hen  manure  alone  gave  a  tine  crop. 

Fall-Spread  Hen  Manure. 

J.  N.  B„  Tyngsboro,  Mass. — Would  there 
be  mat  (‘rial  loss  from  spreading  hen  manure, 
well  mixed  with  earth,  on  grass  land  this 
Fall?  Should  it  be  put  on  at  once,  or 
just  before  the  ground  freezes  up  for  best 
results  next  Summer? 

Ans. — On  level  land  there  would  be 
little  if  any  loss  from  the  hen  manure. 
We  should  use  it  any  time  if  desired, 
though  in  our  own  practice  we  use  it  in 
Spring  on  fruit  and  work  it  into  the 
soil.  In  Florida  and  other  warm  cli¬ 
mates  it  is  claimed  that  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  is  sometimes  lost  from  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  ammonia.  In  warm,  moist 
weather  cotton-seed  meal,  tankage  or 
lien  manure  will,  when  left  near  the 
surface  in  that  climate,  give  off  am¬ 
monia  which  passes  away  as  a  gas.  We 
have  been  in  fields  where  cow  peas  were 
rotting  on  the  surface  and  noticed  a 
strong  smell  of  ammonia  in  the  air.  In 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  North  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  loss  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  hen  manure,  though  we  would 
rather  work  it  all  under  ground. 


Crimson  Clover;  the  Litmus  Test. 

./.  L.  II.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — The  rota¬ 
tion  practiced  on  otir  farm  is  corn,  wheat, 
wheat  and  grass  (Timothy  and  clover).  We 
have  never  had  any  experience  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  but  have  been  wondering 
whether  it  would  succeed  if  sown  with  the 
wheat  which  follows  the  corn  In  rotation 
to  be  plowed  under  for  wheat  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer,  and  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  about  the  matter.  Also 
would  Crimson  clover  succeed  if  sown  on 
wheat  in  the  Spring  like  Red  clover,  and 
how  much  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre 
under  either  of  these  conditions?  Is  the 
litmus  test  for  soil  acidity  of  any  value  for 
practical  use?  If  so  state  bow  it  Is  done 
and  where  and  at  what  price  the  material 
can  1)0  procured. 

Ans. — Like  many  others  you  have  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  habits  of  Crimson 
clover.  You  could  not  seed  it  with 
wheat  after  corn,  or  on  the  wheat  as 
you  would  Red  clover  in  the  Spring  and 
expect  any  crop.  This  clover  must  be 
seeded  earlier  if  you  expect  any  growth 
in  the  Fall.  Late  July  or  early  August 
is  the  best  season,  and  it  is  usually  put 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  It 
would  not  do  to  seed  in  Spring,  as  it 
grows  best  in  cool  weather.  Started  in 
Spring  it  would  grow  slowly  until  May, 
and  then,  when  warm  weather  came, 
bloom  and  make  seed.  That  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  You  would  do  better  to 
sow  Red  or  Alsike  clover  in  the  Fall 
with  the  wheat,  and  get  as  much  growth 
as  possible  from  it.  The  “litmus”  test 
has  practical  value.  Blfie  litmus  paper 
is  sold  at  most  drugstores.  For  10 
cents  we  can  buy  25  or  30  strips  in  a 
small  bottle.  This  paper  has  been 
soaked  in  a  blue  solution  extracted  from 
certain  rock  mosses  or  lichens.  This 
solution  is  very  sensitive  to  acid,  so 
much  so  that  whenever  it  conies  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  sour  substance  the  blue  color 
changes  to  red.  You  dig  up  fair  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  soil  here  and  there  and  mix 
them  together.  We  should  take  the 
upper  three  inches.  When  you  have  a 
fair  sample  take  a  cupful  and  moisten 
it  so  that  it  will  hold  together  well.  Do 
not  make  it  as  soft  as  thin  mud.  Push 
a  knife  down  into  the  soil  and  put  a 
strip  of  the  litmus  paper  in  the  hole. 
Then  press  the  damp  soil  around  the 
paper  and  leave  it  there  half  an  hour. 
Dry  the  paper  after  taking  it  out  before 
deciding  about  the  color.  If  the  soil  is 
sour  enough  to  need  lime  the  blue  color 
will  have  changed  to  a  pink  or  red. 


If  YOTT  nro  in  want  of  anything  for 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

why  not  patronize  the  old, 
reliable,  un-to-date,  8.  &  II. 
CO.,  who  have  made  a  spo- 
clalt»  of  dealing  direct  with 
plan  torn  over  half  a  conturyf 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Moil-Size  Trees,  Etc. 
by  zuuii,  pOHtpnid,  wife  arrival 
nnd  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Large  orders  and  largo  trees 
by  express  or  freight.  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  FREE  to  buyers  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Troes: 
No.  8  to  buyers  of  Holland  und 
other  Bulbs,  Hoses,  Ferns, 
l’ulrns  and  Greenhouse  Plante 
in  general.  Try  ns.  64  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CQk 
Box  8,  Painesvills,  Ohio. 

FRUIT  TREES  6  PLANTS  DIRECT  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  Fall  Planting  wc  offer  Bsrt- 
lot  Pear,  Plum.  Apple  snd  Cherry 
Trees,  Loudon  Raspberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Send  us  a  list  of  what  you  in¬ 
tend  buying  and  wo  will  savo  you 
monoy  by  Quoting  our  wholesale 
price  freight  paid.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  Send  10c  for  1  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  tree,  postpaid. 

WELLS,  Box  25,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  BROS,  6 


TTIIK  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  60.000  Quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHA  KT. 

KEVITT'8  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  lator.  Quote  delivered. 

Ii.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  AU'y  Co.,  Penn. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Troos,  Spruce  nnd  Arbor  Vitae  Hedging. 
Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Turks  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
onr  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO,  liightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE. 


CLARKS  CIDER 
FARMERS'  ..  ,  ,  ,  ‘  * 

FAVORITE  IVI  I  L  L  S 


are  wimple,  Htrong,  durable,  caity  t° 
take  apart  and  put  t<»K«ther,  easy 
to  clean,  and  pive  perfect  Hatinfae- 
tlon.  ThouHundH  In  uae  for  they  pro¬ 
duce  greatent  rcHultH  with  leant  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  name  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  othera.  Bond  today  for 
FKKK  booklet  with  full  Information 
and  prices.  CUTAWAY  IlAltKOW 
CO.  889  Main  NL,  Hig-gantm,  Conn, 


Look  at  your  wheat  and  barley 
study  them  well  before  cutting. 

Too  much  stalk  and  leaf  in  proportion  to  your  grain, 
means  too  much  nitrogen  in  your  soil. 

Use  fertilizers  with  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  Potash.  A  stronger 
stalk  and  heavier  head  will  be  the  result.  But  most  fertil¬ 
izers  are  too  low  in  Potash,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  right 
brand,  then  make  your  brand  complete  by  adding  15  pounds 
of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  your  mixture. 

Complete  fertilizer  (2-8-6)  means  best  crops  and  biggest 
profit. 

Every  agent  sells  phosphate.  Few  carry  Potash  In  stock. 
Arrange  for  Potash  now.  Potash  is  profit. 

Send  for  our  books  containing  facts  about  soil, 
crops,  manures  and  fertilizers.  Mailed  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Chicago— Mooadnock  Bldg.  Atlanta,  da. — 1224  Candler  Bldg. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  ’  O  It  tells  all  about  it 

— — — —  1  1 1  ■■  Address.  -  -■  --  1  ■ 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Str««t  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Culture, 


Imported  only  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  making  possible  a  wealth  of 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Write  for  our  New  Beautiful  Catalog, 
containing  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


ROOFS 

THAT  NEVER 
WEAR  OUT 


Sea  Green  6  Purple  Slate  Roofs 

absolutely  last  forever.  Being  solid  rock,  they  are  spark 
and  fire-proof.  Reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Afford  pure 
cistern  water.  Don’t  require  frequent  painting  and  coat¬ 
ing  like  metal  and  composition  roofing.  Not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold  Suitable  for  all  buildings,  new  or  old. 
First  cost -only  a  trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofings. 
Lot  us  settle  your  roofing  question  for  all  time.  Don't 
spend  more  good  money  for  poor  roofing.  H  WRITE  TO 
US  AT  ONCE  for  our  tree  book  “  ROOFS."  It  will  save 
lion  money.  Give  us  the  mime  of  your  local  roofer. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO.  Box  10,  Granville,  N, 


NOW  LISTEN  TO  ME ! 


Platform  Scales,  and  you 
word  liiat  I  have  said  la 

Scales  has  been  the  exact  truth.  You  know  that  I  was  the  fl  rat  man  who 
the  Scale  Trust;  the  first  man  who  gave  the  farmer  a  chance  to  buy  direct, 
to  “pay  the  freight,”  so  that  the  buyer  knew  exactly  what  his  Scale 
You  know  that  I  am  still  fighting  the 
t  rust  ,  and  am  controlled  by  no  com¬ 
bination.  You  also  know  that  when  I 
say  I  have  Invented  a  new  l’ltlcss, 

Steel  Frame  Stock  Scale  that  Is, 
absolutely  accurate  under  all  conditions, 

-  perfectly  simple  In  construction,  built 

on  scientific  principles,  nnd  guaranteed  to  1*  the  only  reliable  high 

Erade  Scale  ol  this  kind  that  Is  sold  on  free  trial,  easy  terms,  and  at  a 
Ir  profit,  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  because  I,  alone.  In  my  fight  against  combi¬ 
nations  made  it  possible  for  you  to  buy  a  Scale  at  a  fair  price.  You  owe  It  to  me  and  to 
yourself  to  get  the  introductory  discount  that  1  ain  making  on  the  Scale.  Ask  me. 

JONES,  “HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT."  Bo*  1685,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


For  44  years  I  have  been  making  a  line  ol  Wagon  and 

know  that  every 
regard  to  my 
dared  lo  fight 


and  the  first  man 

would  cost  him. 


ROOFING  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 


at  50  per  cent  Reduction! 

Write  for  GREAT  FREE  ROOF  BOOK 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing  is  now  being  sold  at  half  regular 
price.  It  solves  the  problem  of  cheat)  and  durable  roofs  for  ail  cIuhbos 
of  farm  buildings.  Made  of  Long-fibre  Wool 
Felt,  water  proofed  and  toughened  with 
Genuine  Asphalt.  Farmers  everywhere  nro 
buving  it  so  fast  that  wo  ltavo  been  com- 
pelledto  open  six  Roofing  Warehouses 
in  different  cities,  to  handle  the 
orders.  This  insures  Quick  Ship¬ 
ment  from  nearest  warehouse. 

Send  your  orders  direct  to  Dav¬ 
enport  for  the  roofing  that  is 

Flint-Coated 

Fire-Resisting  & 

Weather-Proof 


PerRoll 


108 


Square 


Feet 


Roofing  Nails  and 
Can  of  Cement  in 

EFREE 

Every  Roll  of  this 
Roofing  Guaranteed 
from  5  to  lO  Years, 
According  to  Weight. 


Write  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLES,  CATALOG  and  INSTRUCTIONS  for  Laying 

Freo  Book  nnd  Sumplcs  are  worth  money  to  the  man  who  needs  Roofing.  Write  for  them  and  save  big  money. 

Crimped  or  Corrugated  Steel  Roofs 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Metal  Roofing  (Painted  or  Galvanized)  for  less  money 
than  you  can  buy  it  elsewhere.  The  Old  Honest  Two-V  Crimped  Steel  Roof¬ 
ing  costs  you  only  27c  per  6-foot  sheet.  We  offer  the  Best  Pressed  Corrugated 
Steol  Roofing  and  Siding  at  only  30o  per  C-foot  sheet.  Ridgo  Roll,  6-foot 
piece,  35c.  If  interested,  write  for  full  information— sent  FRKB. 

SZ  lbs.  TARRED  FELT,  91.00.  000  sq.  la.l  BUILDING  PAPER,  37c. 

Write  for  Grand  FRKB  Outalog  of  5,000  Bargains  in  Millwork  and  Building  Muteriul. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 1096  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SHINGLES  at 

CUT  PRICES 

Wo  undersell  every¬ 
body.  Write  for  prices. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 


1908. 

CRAB  APPLES  FOR  TOPWORKING. 

Promiscuous  seedling  apples  are  vari¬ 
able  in  hardiness,  and  behavior  in  the 
West,  and  we  have  to  discard  them. 
Rut  it  has  been  found  that  Jonathan 
does  well  and  is  very  successful  top- 
grafted  on  Haas;  Grimes  Golden  will 
do  finely,  50  per  cent  better  top-worked 
on  English  Golden  Russet.  In  crab 
apples  in  cultivation  Fluke’s  Virginia 
crab  leads  all  for  general  list  to  top- 
work  upon.  This  is  not  the  common 
Virginia  crab,  but  a  western  form  in 
Iowa  nurseries  that  is  a  fine  very  strong 
grower.  It  starts  in  nursery  rows  with 
a  very  short  piece  of  seedling  root 
grafted  on  scions,  and  it  will  root  from 
scions  like  willow,  almost  be  on  own 
roots,  and  independent  of  seedling  root 
if  grafted  right  and  handled  right.  This 
crab  root  is  fine  to  stand  severe  western 
climatic  conditions.  The  crab  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  up  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  north, 
and  the  limbs  grow  peculiarly  from  it, 
spread  starting  downward  a  little  and 
there  is  a  strong  collar  formed  around 
the  juncture  of  limb  and  stem,  and  if 
you  try  to  break  a  limb  off  the  tree  it 
will  twist  down.  The  fork  is  so  it  will 
not  crack  open  and  damage  the  tree,  and 
the  growth  is  vigorous  and  strong.  I 
have  tried  it  here,  and  Jonathan,  York 
Imperial,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and 
Grimes  all  do  well  on  it  and  are  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  exceeding  vigor  of  growth 
and  roots  seems  to  help  the  tops  of  apple 
to  develop  better  fruit.  The  stronger 
growing  power  of  the  roots  gets  more 
and  better  use  of  the  soil  food  for  trees. 

In  the  Winter  I  cut  bud  sticks  from 
healthy  bearing  trees  of  kinds  of  apples 
I  want  to  top-work,  and  put  the  sticks 
in  a  buried  box  of  moist  leaves  and 
leave  them  in  it  until  May  15,  and  then 
bud  the  tops  of  the  crab  trees  and 
cut  back  to  buds.  This  I  find  easier 
than  grafting  and  its  attendant  troubles 
here  where  we  have  high  winds.  Then 
budding  is  simpler,  and  so  easy,  and  we 
can  bud  200  trees  a  day,  setting  buds 
in  limbs  six  to  12  inches  from  forks  in 
trees.  I  think  two  kinds  budded  on 
same  tops  better  than  havi  ig  a  top  all 
one  variety.  The  tops  should  be  so 
mixed  with  varieties  as  to  be  helpful  in 
fertilizing  bloom  of  each  sort. 

I®Wa.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 
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LEARNED  AT  THE  FAIR. 

r  Conversation  with  farmers  at  the  Now 
York  State  Fair  brought  out  many  useful 
and  interesting  suggestions.  This  is  a 
good  place  to  learn  what  farmers  are  think¬ 
ing  about,  and  how  their  business  is  de¬ 
veloping.  In  most  parts  of  New  York  the 
past  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  crops 
have  suffered  severely. 

One  man  who  came  from  a  distance  said 
be  wanted  to  see  a  real  good  field  of  Alfal¬ 
fa.  He  was  introduced  tit  once  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  lives  near  Syracuse,  and  who  is 
noted  for  his  Alfalfa  fields.  This  man  said 
be  had  Alfalfa,  but  was  inclined  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  it  this  year,  because  even  that 
deep-rooted  plant  had  suffered  in  the 
drought.  At  the  same  time  it  grew  so  much 
better  than  other  grasses  t lint  it  has  proven 
the  salvation  of  many  farmers.  Wherever 
it  was  established  farmers  were  prosperous, 
because  they  were  able  to  make  milk  at  a 
fair  price.  The  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  had  an  exhibit,  showing  the  effect  of 
lime  on  Alfalfa.  Many  farmers  looked  it 
over,  and  said  that  it  fully  confirmed  theif 
own  experience.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Alfalfa  must  have  a  soil  con¬ 
taining  lime;  if  it  is  not  there  naturally, 
the  limie  must  hi*  supplied,  and  even  on  Tin* 
limestone  formation,  it  frequently  happens 
Aiat  an  application  of  lime  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  fair  success  and  failure. 

Most  of  these  farmers  while  speaking  of 
the  short  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  men¬ 
tioned  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  corn  crop  given  good  culture 
on  strong  land  is  pretty  well  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  in  a  drought.  One  needs  to 
have  a  season  like  this  to  appreciate  how 
much  the  silo  has  added  to  dairying  in  the 
North.  Without  a  silo  in  such  a  year  as 
tills  has  proved  to  be.  many  a  herd  of  cows 
on  a  New  York  dairy  farm  would  be  without 
food  before  March.  As  it  is  the  cows  will 
be  cheap  this  Fall  after  frost.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  obliged  to  begin  feeding  hay 
already,  and  they  realize  that  they  qannot 
carry  all  their  stock  through.  They  will 
sell  what  they  think  are  their  poorest  cows 
naturally,  and  here  will  come  in  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  which  really  are  the  best 
cattle. 

All  through  Central  New  York  the  cabbage 
crap  is  reported  light.  Plants  did  not  start 
well,  many  died  in  transplanting,  and  those 
that  did  grow  arc  small  and  not  well  de¬ 
veloped.  Western  New  York  farmers  were 
talking  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton  for  cabbage, 
judging  the  crop  from  present  appearances. 
Potatoes  in  most  sections  are  also  appar¬ 
ently  a  poor  crop,  yet  here  and  there  were 
men  who  had  no  fault  to  find,  but  were 
confident  that  they  would  dig  about  as  large 
a  crop  as  usual.  Usually  when  such  stories 
were  analyzed  we  found  that  these  men 
had  planted  potatoes  on  a  good  sod  which 
had  been  packed  down  with  a  roller.  The 
sod  was  either  manured  or  a  fertilizer  was 
used,  most  thorough  culture  had  been  given, 


and  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  sprayed  upon 
the  vines.  Every  precaution  possible  was 
taken  to  keep  the  soil  well  filled  with  mois¬ 
ture.  In  a  season  like  this  a  soil  tilled 
with  vegetable  matter  and  well  cultivated 
on  the  surface  gives  a  fair  protection 
against  drought.  A  number  of  ginseng  men 
report  considerable  success  with  that  crop. 
Some  of  them  said  that  the  disease  or 
blight  had  destroyed  ginseng,  and  that  they 
had  overcome  this  disease  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux.  The  price  of  the  cultivated  gin¬ 
seng  has  risen  and  is  now  classed  with  that 
of  wild  root,  for  good  specimens. 

As  for  the  apples  a  fair  crop  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Wayne  and  some  other  sections 
of  western  New  York,  in  Wayne  County 
fair  prices,  in  some  cases  $2  a  barrel,  were 
reported  as  offered  by  the  buyers.  There 
has  been  the  usual  stand-off  between  buyers 
and  growers,  the  former  being  more  cautious 
than  usual  on  account  of  what  they  got  last 
year.  In  this  way  the  growers  seemed  to 
have  had  the  advantage  this  year,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  rule  fair  or  high. 

There  was  great  Interest  taken  in  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  there  probably  never  were  so 
many  different  motors  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  as  this  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  Tub 
B.  N.-Y.  showed  a  picture  of  a  homemade 
motor;  that  is.  a  gasoline  engine  mounted 
on  the  trucks  of  an  old  grain  binder.  This 
machine  had  been  brought  to  the  Fair. 
Several  times  each  day  a  driver  mounted 
it  and  drove  it  about  to  show  farmers  what 
if  would  do.  There  was  a  big  ditch  near 
the  tent  where  this  motor  was  shown,  and 
in  order  to  show  how  practical  it  was.  the 
operator  would  stop  it  with  both  hind  or 
front  wheels  in  this  ditch,  and  then  demon¬ 
strate  how  easy  it  could  travel  out.  This 
motor  carries  only  live  horse-power,  and 
many  were  surprised  to  learn  that  with 
it  a  fair  job  of  plowing  was  done.  No 
doubt  a  10  horse-power  would  be  more 
practical  on  the  average  farm.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  these  motors  are  to 
come  into  use  rapidly  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  on  the  level  farms  a  large 
amount  of  plowing,  harrowing  ami  similar 
work  will  he  done  with  them. 

One  man  told  the  following  story ;  He 
went  to  Europe,  for  as  he  said.  Alfalfa 
farmers  can  now  do  almost  anything  they 
want  to.  On  his  way  homo  lie  found  him¬ 
self  with  some  express  money  orders,  which 
could  not  be  cashed  on  the  boat.  Conse¬ 
quently  be  was  among  strangers  with 
practically  only  a  few  cents  in  cash.  While 
he  was  wondering  what  lie  should  do.  a 
good  man  in  the  person  of  a  Methodist 
minister  came  forward  and  offered  a  loan 
of  money  until  lie  could  get  bis  paper 
cashed.  Tills  farmer  said  lie  wanted  to  re¬ 
member  Hint  man  with  something  worth 
while,  and  which  would  keep  him  regularly 
in  mind,  and  so  bo  sent  him  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

As  usual  farmers  came  to  the  State  Fair 
with  many  hard  problems  in  mind.  There 
were  young  men  struggling  with  debt  and 
attempting  to  pay  for  their  farms,  who  in 
this  hard  season  did  not  quite  see  their 

way  dear;  there  were  older  men  who  felt 
that  they  had  done  most  of  their  hard 
work,  yet  they  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
farm,  but  not  being  quite  sure  were  wonder¬ 
ing  just  how  they  could  manage  to  keep 
the  farm  going  properly.  There  wore 

younger  men  who  bad  the  interests  of  their 
children  in  mind.  One  man  told  me  bow 
be  had  started  out  with  a  definite  idea  of 
developing  a  dairy  farm  in  connection  with 
a  herd  of  purebred  cattle.  While  Ids  be¬ 
ginning  was  small,  with  limited  eanltal.  lie 
could  see  now  that  be  was  making  out, 
and  that  if  Ills  health  was  spared  be  should 
have  in  time  a  good  business.  His  plan 
was  to  educate  Ills  boys,  if  possible,  so 

that  they  would  want  to  come  and  take  up 

the  work  with  him  and  carry  it  on  when 
be  was  done.  There  certainly  could  not 
be  anything  pleasanter  or  brighter  for  a 
man  who  loves  to  live  in  the  country  than 
this  idea  of  building  up  a  business  on  an 
old  farm  and  developing  it  so  that  ho  would 
take  pride  In  finally  leaving  It  for  Ills 
boys  to  carry  on. 

RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM  cr 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

1h  <l«fllRnc<l  to  Hupply  water  for  the  farm 
Imllrilnff.  Thin  outfit  iiihurea  anuppiy  of 
water  at  all  timen  and  the  price  ia  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
Kale,  per  hour,  16  ft.  elevation;  800  Rale.  ,26 
ft.;  >100  gala.,  60  ft.  $42.60  Delivered  at 
K.K.  Nta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  6  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS* 

59  Park  Place*  N.  Y. 

National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  anises  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fonce, 
Steel  Web  Picket  Fence, 
or  Hanger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 
us  what  you  require  and 


DoKalb  Fonco  Co. ,  DoKnlb,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RANGER  ^ 

.  HUMANE 

RtVOLVINGf" 

(barb  wire 

WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  snvo  you  time  and  inonoy.  A 
sot  of  Eleetrlo  Stool  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  now  a',  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  88.  Quiacj.lU. 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 

Absolutely  tho  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  farm  work,  and  the  cheapest  you  can  buy.  It  Is 
low  down,  tins  wide  steel  wheels  and  wide  tires,  and 
will  lasta  lifetime  without  repairs.  Can  ho  depended 
upon  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  loud.  Guaranteed  In 
every  respect. 

[STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
I  —any  size  to  lit 
I  any  axlo.  Send 
'for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  sot  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO..  Box  70  AH,  Quincy,  III. 


Quality  in  Tools 

Tools  for  the  workshop,  farm  or  home  must  be  tools  of  quality. 
A  plane,  for  instance,  to  smooth  a  board  properly,  must  have  a 
keen  blade,  carefully  adjusted— its  surface  must  be  true  and  it 
must  fit  the  hand. 

men  mm 

Tools  anti  Cutlery 

are  carefully  inspected,  adjusted  and  tested  before 
leaving  the  factory. 

Look  for  the  Keen  Kutter  trademark  on  every  tool 
you  buy — it  guarantees  the  tool  to  be  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded. 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a  full  line  of  tools  for 
shop,  garden  and  farm,  as  well  as  scissors,  shears, 
pocket  knives,  razors  and  table  cutlery. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  sno  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Freight  Prepaid 

on  B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 


Lowest  Factory  Price- 
Freight  Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on  100  lbs.  or  more.  See  below. 

Per  35-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.—  ^ 

Per  45-lb.  Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft.—  4  Off 

2- Ply  .....  l*Ov 

Per  55-lb.  Roll-108  Sq.  Ft.—  O  Off 

3- Ply  - 

Order  today  or  write  lor  Free  Samples  and  Bcoklet 


Order  i»t  once  to  save  time  and  get  this  most  extraordinary  Special  Price  Proposition  ever 
made  on  guaranteed,  first-quality  roofing.  We  know  that  no  Storekeeper.  Catalog  House,  or 
anybody  else  can  meet  these  bottom  Factory  Prices. 

Look  at  the  prices  quoted  and  remember  that  the  low  price  we  give  you  includes  all  Freight 
Charges,  and  that  price  is  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  genuine  "B-B”  Rubber  Roofing  laid  down  at 
your  railroad  station. 

Every  roll  of  long-lasting  “B-B"  Roofing  carries  our  absolute  guarantee  to  bo  water-proof,  fire- 
resisting  and  durable.  It’s  made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in  Asphalt  by  special  "B-B" 
Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  Water-proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle 
or  leak.  Costs  one-fourth  as  much  as  shingles  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Write  lls  for  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— and  Booklet 


Cement  and  Special  Roof- 
Ing  Nalls  inclosed  la 


(Jot  our  froo  liberal  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 
S-pty  “B-B”  ltooilng.  Then  put  “B-B”  to  any  con¬ 
ceivable  test  to  prove  positively  that  it  lias  every 
one  of  tho  good  points  that  wo  claim  for  It.  No  use 
wasting  mimi'i  on  high-priced  rooting  when,  with¬ 
out  spending  a  cent,  you  can  prove  tho  complete 
superiority  of  low-priced,  guaranteed  “B-B”  Kul>- 
lior  Booling.  We  pay  all  Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  south  llneof  Ten¬ 
nessee.  If  you  11  vo  beyond, we  pay  freight  that  far. 
Longest  Guarantee,  and  Prompt,  Sale  Delivery 
W rite  us  on  a  postal,  or  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  on  our  guarantee  to  glvo  satisfaction  or 
money  buck.  TlilB  remarkable  low-prim  offer 
may  never  appear  again.  Take  advantage  of  It 
anu  write  tills  very  day — at  once. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Pept.  11.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad, 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
teed  and  have  bigger  crops .  It’s  free. 

GOODELL  CO..  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


One  Gallon  of  Wafer.Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  ™ 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


VOVlY>'C->V 

VATTVIYA. 

CARR^r 


No  More  Wheelbarrows 

Simply  11 11  it  pa  Louden  Litter  Carr  ter 

inside  of  the  barnandjriveit  a  shove.  No 
matter  how  heavy  the  load  it  runs  along 
smoothly  over  the  wire  or  track,  over 
_  switches  and  around  curves  if  necessary,  and  _ 
ilumps  itself  any  place  in  the  yard  you  desire,  and  re¬ 
turns  automatically.  No  necessity  of  having  a  manure  pile  near 
the  door,  always  in  the  road.  Tho  Louden  Litter  Carrier  is 
made  of  heavy  steel;  the  water-tight  box  can  bo  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  Can  be  used  for  carrying  anything  that  needs  carrying 
around  tho  barn.  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  labor  saver  on 
the  up-to-date  farm.  Prices— low  enough  for  one  to  bo  on 
every  farm.  Valuable  Manure  Book  and  catalogue  Free. 
Also  full  line  of  Hay  Carriers,  Tracks,  Sllugs,  Forks,  Stackers. 
Itlckcra  and  Floxlblo  Door  Hungers. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.  601  Broadway. 

Fairfield.  Iowa. 
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FIG  GROWING  IN  CANADA. 

In  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  U.  S. 
Consul  Seyfert  states  that  in  the  Ni¬ 
agara  peninsula  fig  culture  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  for  some  40  years. 
The  manner  of  Winter  protection  is 
given  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
sharp  frosts  set  in,  two  or  three  of  the 
branches  are  bent  to  the  ground  in  their 
natural  direction  and  tied  loosely  with 
strips  of  cotton  or  other  soft  material,  and 
held  in  place  by  crotched  pegs,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  bark.  When  all 
branches  are  down  the  wljole  is  covered 
with  a  mound  of  earth  three  to  four  feet  in 
depth.  In  the  writer's  experience  fine 
sand  is  preferable  to  earth,  as  it  keeps 
away  mice  and  cutworms,  which  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  young  wood.  In  the  Spring, 
when  danger  from  severe  frost  is  over,  air 
is  let  into  the  mound  by  holes  made  with 
a  small  pole  or  the  handle  of  a  rake,  and 
during  the  following  .10  days  the  earth 
is  removed  by  installments.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  bark  is  not  injured  in  the 
process.  When  the  bush  is  fully  exposed 
it  is  generally  found  that  bearing  wood  is 
covered  with  small  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  while  the  buds  show,  but 
are  not  open.  Varieties  that  have  proved 
most  successful  at  Niagara  are  the  White 
and  Purple  Ischias,  the  Brown  Turkey,  and 
White  Genoa. 

Mr.  J.  de  W.  Randall,  of  Niagara, 
writes  the  following  note  to  Prof. 
Macoun  of  the  Ottawa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  : 

I  can  assure  you  as  a  citizen  of  Canada 
it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  con- 
firmirg  the  article  by  Consul  A.  G.  Sey¬ 
fert  in  every  detail.  Mr.  Ilenry  Pafford 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  their 
growth  here,  and  has  conducted  their  cul¬ 
tivation  for  some  years,  till  his  removal 
to  the  Northwest,  and  it  was  from  his 
garden  H.  R.  II.  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  table 
was  supplied  during  his  visit  to  this  town. 

I  obtained  some  roots  from  Mr.  Pafford 
about  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  have  been 
very  successful  in  their  cultivation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  in  Buffalo 
in  1901  I  made  an  exhibit  of  fresh  ripe 
figs  during  the  whole  of  the  exhibition,  for 
which  1  was  awarded  a  diploma  and  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  and  others  of 
this  place  have  also  been  successful  in 
their  cultivation.  There  is  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  about  their  growth,  as  the  climate 
seems  suitable  to  them,  for  the  growth  is 
very  rank  and  very  ‘productive  of  fruit, 
but  they  would  not  pay  to  be  grown  for  the 
market,  as  there  would  be  no  sale  for 
them.  When  the  next  are  ripe  I  will  mail 
you  some  so  that  you  can  see  the  actual 
fruit,  which  is  a  continuous  crop  from 
June  till  first  or  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  account  of  the  rearranging  of- 
my  garden  I  had  to  move  my  best  trees 
last  Fall,  so  that  I  am  losing  a  year. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Disagreement  in  Prices. — “Your  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  do  not  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  - ,  a  dealer  in  your  city. 

Who  is  right?”  J.  K. 

Vermont. 

The  dealer  named  is  an  honest  man  and 
specially  well  informed  in  his  line.  The 
letter  he  wrote  you  was  written  several 
days  after  the  quotations  referred  to  had 
gone  to  press,  and  the  market  had  declined 
a  trifle,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
figures  were  not  representative  of  the  bulk 
of  sales  at  that  time.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  that  we  could  not  find  sales  of  the 
same  quality  of  goods  here  at  decidedly 
varying  prices.  We  aim  to  give  figures 
that  truly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 

About  25,000  bushels  of  apples  were  re¬ 
cently  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  southeast  Australia. 
The  fruit  is  choice  and  is  expected  to 
bring  at  least  $3  per  bushel.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  season  being  the  reverse  of  ours, 
the  apples  will  reach  there  at  the  close  of 
their  Winter.  Western  apples  for  the 
European  markets  are  moving  east  quite 
freely,  and  some  of  the  choicest  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  crop  has  also  been  sent  over. 
Large  quantities  of  western  New  York 
apples  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week 
at  from  $2  to  $2.50,  grower  to  furnish 
barrels  and  buyer  to  pack  the  fruit.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  more  conservative  than  last  year, 
which  is  a  good  thing  both  for  themselves 
and  the  growers.  Many  of  the  latter  sold 
at  high  prices  last  year  and  then  lost  part 
of  their  money  through  failure  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  or  their  inability  to  take  all  they  had 
contracted  for. 

What  About  Potatoes? — “Are  foreign 
potatoes  a  good  crop?  I  think  the  price 
here  depends  very  much  on  the  crop  in  the 
old  countries.  Are  they  hurt  by  drought  or 
frost  ?”  A.  H. 

Michigan. 

Our  advices  indicate  that  the  crop  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  large,  and 
that  dealers  there  have  offered  potatoes  in 
large  lots  delivered  in  this  country  duty 
paid  for  less  than  $23  per  ton.  Thus  it 


would  seem  that  the  shortage  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  nearly  discounted  by  the  large  crop 
in  Europe  and  that  higher  prices  may  not 
be  expected  before  January.  But  several 
things  may  occur  to  make  such  a  prophecy 
unsafe.  If  100  farmers  with  a  fair-sized 
potato  crop  on  hand  and  who  usually  sell 
in  Fall  made  up  their  minds  to  hold  until 
Spring,  the  market  would  feel  the  effect  at 
once  as  a  result  of  their  co-operation,  even 
though  it  be  unconscious.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  for  the  interests  of  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  trade  potatoes  in  barrel  lots 
should  not  sell  for  more  than  $1  per 
bushel,  except  in  time  of  a  general  and 
severe  shortage.  That  is  about  the  limit 
of  their  consumptive  value.  Families  differ 
greatly  in  the  potato-eating  habit.  I  know 
one  small  family  that  has  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  twice  a  day  the  year  around.  Only 
a  moderate  fire  is  necessary,  as  they  are 
not  baked  in  the  oven,  but  are  put  on  top 
of  the  stove  and  covered  with  a  metal  basin 
or  are  put  on  a  metal  shelf  with  legs  and 
set  on  the  coals.  In  Summer  an  oil  stove 
is  used,  and  the  potatoes  bake  more  quickly 
than  in  the  oven.  These  people  use  at 
least  twice  as  many  potatoes  as  before  they 
learned  that  an  oven  is  not  necessary  for 
potato  baking,  and  are  thus  a  steady  help 
to  the  potato  market.  w.  w.  H. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

There  are  very  few  flocks  of  sheep  in  this 
vicinity.  I  have  no  sheep  myself,  and  can 
only  give  the  experience  of  a  few  of  my 
neighbors  who  have  them.  They  claim  a 
good  profit  in  them,  and  I  can  see  only 
one  obstacle  in  the  way,  as  the  sheep  can 
run  on  pasture  here  the  year  round,  as  we 
have  very  little  snow  in  Winter,  and  very 
often  none  at  all.  Of  course  those  who 
take  care  of  their  flock  get  better  return 
than  those  who  let  them  take  the  weather 
as  it  comes.  Tho  dog  question  is  a  great 
drawback  to  the  sheep  here.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  stocked  up  with  fine  sheep 
to  give  them  a  trial,  and  the  worthless 
dogs  have  killed  the  last  one  of  them,  and 
they  quit  the  business,  utterly  disgusted. 
Until  we  can  get  some  protection  from  the 
dog,  we  shall  never  have  many  sheep  in 
the  South.  As  a  rule  the  dog  that  kills 
sheep  belongs  to  a  family  you  cannot  make 
anything  out  of  with  the  law ;  you  can  only 
kill  the  dog,  but  that  does  not  replace  the 
sheep  or  its  value.  j.  l.  m. 

Tennessee. 


Hogs  and  Weeds. — A.  n.  P.  asks  for  a 
spray  to  kill  weeds  along  the  stone  walls 
on  his  farm.  When  I  came  to  my  present 
abode  for  a  rod  on  either  side  of  the  walls 
there  was  a  hedge  of  brush,  weeds  and 
ferns,  and  I  found  it  about  impossible  to 
subdue  them  with  scythe  or  anything  else 
until  this  Spring.  I  had  some  young  shotes. 
I  made  a  pen  about  a  rod  wide  by  two  long, 
and  the  pigs  did  it  easily.  As  fast  as  they 
turned  over  a  section  I  moved  it  along  and 
sowed  millet.  As  far  as  they  have  gone 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  job  than  I  could 
have  done  in  any  other  way,  and  I  have 
a  good  long  contract  for  these  pigs  or 
some  of  their  progeny.  The  spray  may  be 
good,  but  “pigs  is  pigs”  in  some  "places  I 
can  assure  you.  When  the  roots  are  very 
bad  make  a  little  hole  with  the  hoe  and 
drop  in  a  little  corn.  The  pigs  will  get  it. 
even  if  they  do  hurt  the  roots  a  little. 

H.  D.  W. 


A  Small 
Leak 
Will  Sink 
a'  Ship 

To  save  the  ship, 
stop  the  leak. 

The  same  applies  to  your  dairy, 
don’t  think  because  you  are  em¬ 
ploying  the  pan  setting  methods 
or  gravity  systems,  that  you  are 
getting  all  the  cream;  because  you 
are  not — in  reality,  you  are  losing 
from  9  to  40  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow  in  one  year. 

Stop  the  leak  by  using  a  sepa¬ 
rator,  but  stop  it  well  and  for 
all  time  by  using  a 

Tubular  Separator 

because  it  gets  all  the  cream  and 
delivers  it  in  a  smooth  and  gentle 
manner,  as  well  as  saving  labor, 
time,  attention  and  paying  for  it¬ 
self  within  a  year. 

A  trial  convinces— Catalog  153 
tells  why.  Write  for  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penua. 

Toronto,  Gan.  San  Francaco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Are  You  Sure? 

At  the  mention  of  Ruberoid  Roofing,  one  often  hears  such 
remarks  as  “Oh  yes,  Smith  has  his  bam  covered  with  that.” 

But  —  are  you  sure  it  is  Ruberoid  ?  Are  you  sure  you  know 
all  about  the  genuine  Ruberoid  ? 

The  name  “  RUBEROID  ”  is  so  well  known  that  when  ready- 
to-lay  roofing  is  spoken  of,  most  people  naturally  think  that  it 
is  Ruberoid. 

But  don’t  forget  that  there  is  only  ONE 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 

Being  the  first  in  the  field  and  the  standard  for  over  sixteen 
years,  it  naturally  has  many  imitators. 

But  its  record  for  durability  has  never  been  equaled. 

We  can  show  you  proofs  of  it. 

It  adds  years  of  life  to  any  building  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Water-Proof,  Weather-Proof  and  Fire- Resisting.  Will  not 
melt,  crack  or  rust. 

Costs  less  than  metal  or  shingles  —  wears  longer. 

Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet  No.  35. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 
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Rural  New-Yorker  Oct.  10 
Compliments 

5S.  Burroughs  Adding 
C  ^V.  Machine  Co., 
WCT8Wi^.  Detroit, 

SS  Mich. 


Sent 
With  Our 
Compliments 


AValuable  Boo 


Interesting  as  a  novel  —  instructive  as  a  text-book.  It  gives 
the  history  of  accounting,  starting  from  before  the  time  when 
contracts  were  recorded  by  notches  on  a  stick.  Gives  in 
concrete  form  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  short-cuts  in 
accounting,  and  new  ways  for  handling  detail  that  will  help 
any  business  man  —  president,  manager  or  clerk  —  to  attain  to 
a  better  day’s  work.  It  is  not  a  Burrough’s  Catalogue.  It 
is  a  result  of  scholarly  research  and  business  experience  which 
you’ll  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  It’s  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  library.  Write  for  it — on  your  letterhead — or  use  coupon. 


0 


U 


(Nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  listing  machines  made  are  Burroughs) 


How  the  Stone  Age  Man 
“  Kept  Books  " 

Beginnings  of  Mathematics  ind 
Commercial  Bookkeeping 
The  Abacus  and  other  calcu¬ 
lating  devices 

Business  Practice  in  Ancient 
Babylon 

Origin  of  the  “Carbon  Copy" 
Charles  Babbage's  “Difference 
Engine" 

Birth  of  the  Modem  Adding 
Machine 

Short  Cut  Suggestions: 

Daily  Cash  Balances 
Stock  Records  and  Inventories 
Comparative  Statements  of 
Operating  Expenses 
Methods  of  Analyzing  Out¬ 
standing  Accounts 
How  a  T rial  Balance  Can  be 
Handled  with  Accuracy  and 
Quickness 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  in  a 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Store 


Adding  and  Listing  Machines 


have  been  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  improved  methods  discussed  in 
the  book  and  in  use  to-day. 

No  matter  what  your  business  is,  a  Burroughs  will  be  of  incalculable 
help  to  you.  There  are  58  styles  of  Burroughs,  adapted  to  every  business 
from  the  country  grocery  to  the  city  bank.  It  will  take  care  of  all  the 
brain-numbing  details  quickly  and  accurately,  and  leave  time  for  you 
and  your  clerks  to  get  other  things  done.  lt  exceIs  an  expert  -m  aU 

kinds  of  numerical  operations 
with  no  possibility  of  mistakes. 
We  wiu  prove  this  and  show 
why  Bunoughs  is  better 
than  any  other  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  in  construction  and 
efficiency  by  an  adequate 

Free  Trial 

in  your  office.  When  you 
write  for  our  complimentary 
book,  “A  Better  Day's 
Work,"  ask  also  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Burroughs,  and 
state  the  nature  of  your  business. 


Hand  or 
Electrically  Operated 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


CE2 


How  to  Handle  Monthly 
Statements 

Proving  Your  Daily  Posting* 
— A  Prevention  of  Trial 
Balance  Troubles 
A  Shorter  and  Better  Way  to 
Handle  Cash  Received 
Checking  Invoices  by  Machin¬ 
ery 

Handling  a  Pay  Roll  With 
Quick  Accuracy 
Getting  Cost  of  Day  Labor 
Labor  Costs  by  Job*  —  A 
Shorter  Way 
Material  Cost  by  Jobs 
Finding  Cost  of  Pieces 
Cotton  Invoices  Made  in  one- 
third  the  Time 

Saving  Time  in  Adding  and 
Listing  Tons  and  Cwt. 
Handling  Addition  of  Feet,  In¬ 
ches  and  Fractions  of  Inches 
A  Scheme  for  Reconciling 
Bank  Balances 

Adding  and  LiatingHours  and 
Minutes  in  Less  Time 
Checking  by  Grand  Totals 
Checking  Statistics 
Etc.,  Etc. 
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SMALL  STILLS  FOR  ALCOHOL. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received 
questions  from  readers  who  want  to 
know  about  a  small  apparatus  used  in 
France  for  distilling  alcohol.  Two  years 
ago  Congress  passed  a  law  taking  the 
internal  revenue  tax  from  “denatured” 
alcohol.  This  bill  was  passed  with  the 
aid  and  by  the  influence  of  farmers, 
who  were  led  to  believe  that  this  bill 
would  help  them  settle  a  hard  question 
of  light  and  fuel.  Many  of  them 
thought  that  after  this  bill  was  passed 
the  average  farmer  would  be  able  to 
make  alcohol  on  the  farm  at  a  low  price, 
and  that  he  could  use  this  alcohol  in 
place  of  other  fuel.  The  result  has  been 


A  SMALL  FRENCH  STILL. 

disappointing  to  such  farmers.  The 
price  of  alcohol  is  still  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  used  in  place  of  wood  or  coal. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  we  told 
our  readers  that  we  felt  sure  the  alcohol 
industry  would  be  much  the  same  as  the 
beet  sugar  business ,  that  it  would  not  be 
made  on  the  small  farms,  but  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  factories,  where  farm 
produce  is  brought,  very  much  as  sugar 
beets  are  brought  to  the  factory,  or  milk 
or  cream  to  the  creamery. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  demand  for 
a  small  distilling  apparatus,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  of  them  made  in 
this  country.  From  a  French  catalogue, 
however,  we  have  engraved  two  devices 
which  are  said  to  be  fairly  popular  in 
France.  The  pictures,  shown  herewith, 
give  something  of  an  idea  of  the  way 
these  machines  are  operated.  The  small 
ones  appear  to  be  pretty  close  to  toys, 
but  there  are  larger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  devices  which  are  really  practical. 
A  great  deal  of  the  alcohol  making  in 


France  appears  to  be  done  by  traveling 
distillers,  who  go  from  place  to  place 
very  much  the  same  as  grain  thrashers 
travel  in  this  country.  They  will  go  to 
a  farmer’s  place  and  work  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beets  or  other  material  into  alco¬ 
hol  at  a  stated  price.  We  still  doubt  if 
this  method  will  be  practical  in  this 
country  for  a  good  many  years,  as  the 
conditions  here  are  very  different  from 
those  on  the  other  side. 


Mrs.  Wiggs  :  “Your  daughter  seems 
to  be  suffering  from  the  heat.”  Mrs. 
Digs:  “No;  she’s  just  home  from  col¬ 
lege,  and  she  prostrated  by  the  family 
grammar.”— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


SOME  USES  FOR  ACETYLENE  GAS. 

What  is  the  relative  value  in  heat,  power, 
etc.,  of  acetylene  gas,  coal  gas  (both  old 
and  new  water  gas  process'*.  coal  oil,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  include  gaso¬ 
line?  I  want  to  light  the  house,  and  one 
or  two  safe  outbuildings,  and  for  heat  use, 
have  a  gas  stove  at  least  in  kitchen  (an 
article  of  that  kind  would  save  the  women 
so  much),  use  it  for  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers.  warm  hog  feed  without  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  wood,  make  steam  for  a  little  five 
or  six  horse-power  workshop  engine,  for 
making  quick  hot  water  or  even  steam  in  the 
milk  room,  for  utensils,  bottles,  etc.,  or 
anything  where  heat  is  needed.  Also  I  have 
a  gasoline  engine.  The  manufacturers  have 
a  gas  engine,  same  thing,  only  different  car¬ 
buretor.  How  would  acetylene  gas  do? 
It  is  explosive  enough  at  times.  If  this 
one  plant  could  be  made  to  furnish  material 
for  these  different  uses,  what  a  saving  in 
labor  and  anxiety  !  Now  we  have  to  keep 
on  hand  a  tank  of  oil.  100  gallons;  tank  of 
gasoline,  150  gallons ;  they  are  dangerous 
commodities  to  have  about  in  such  quan¬ 
tities.  j.  B.  B. 

Long  Island. 

Ans. — After  obtaining  facts  and 
opinions  from  a  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  acetylene  gas  fixtures  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  considered  fair.  Re¬ 
garding  heat  the  Acetylene  Journal  says: 

Acetylene  consuming  2  Vi  feet  per  hour 
reached  boiling  point  6%  minutes ;  coal 
gas  consuming  15  Vz  feet  per  hour  reached 
boiling  point  7%  minutes;  gasoline  con¬ 
suming  %  gallon  per  hour  reached  boiling 
point  7  Vi  minutes.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
by  these  tests  that  acetylene  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  $1.25  coal  gas,  and  10  cents 
per  gallon  gasoline.  These  figures  of  course 
are  made  on  the  assumption  of  carbide 


producing  five  feet  of  gas  to  each  pound 
used  in  a  standard  apparatus,  which  is  not 
far  from  correct.  On  other  tests  we  have 
made  for  baking,  we  have  found  when 
using  a  return  flue  acetylene  oven,  con¬ 
suming  five  feet  per  hour,  we  could  make 
ordinary  biscuits  in  10  minutes,  where  the 
standard  coal  gas  oven  using  30  feet  of 
gas  required  15  minutes  for  the  same  bak¬ 
ing.  These  figures  show  how  much  cheaper 
acetylene  is  than  coal  gas  when  tempera¬ 
ture  is  considered  and  compared. 

The  value  in  heat  in  acetylene  is 
figured  by  one  manufacturer  at  2  y2 
times  that  of  coal  gas  for  the  same 
amount.  There  would  be  no  trouble 
about  piping  the  gas  to  different  parts 
of  the  premises.  A  good  generator  will 
force  the  gas  1000  feet  or  more.  The 
gas  has  its  limitations,  and  while  it 
would  answer  for  cooking  purposes  it 
would  not  do  for  raising  steam  in  a 
boiler.  This  would  cost  too  much.  As 
for  power  in  place  of  gasoline  the  Sun¬ 
light  Gas  Machine  Co.  says : 

Although  the  explosive  power  of  acety¬ 
lene  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  any  fixed  gas, 
still,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  gas 
in  carbon  there  is  considerable  residue  left, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  gas  for  operating 
an  internal  combustion  gas  engine  is  im¬ 
practical.  Even  for  operating  an  external- 
combustion  engine,  such  as  the  Rider-Erics- 
son,  acetylene  has  never  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  the  flame  has  to  be  enclosed  and 
this  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  gas  into  a 
benzine  vapor,  result  of  which  is  deposit  of 
soot  over  the  surrounding  walls.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  for  using  acety¬ 
lene  for  power  purposes,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess. 


IXIUDLE  . 
CY UNDER/! 


Doyourov/N 

THRESHING 

If  you  raise  one  acre  or  more  of 
Beans  or  Pease,  we  have  a 

Special  Thresher  Proposition 

to  offer  you,  which  is  the  most  liberal 
ever  made  by  any  Manufacturer.  If  you 
write  us  about  it  we  will  also  send  you 
free  our  new  book  on  Bean  and  Pea  rais¬ 
ing.  This  book  will  show  you  how  the 

Owens  Bean  &  Pea  Threshers 

pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time,  how 
they  are  made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  both 
the  small  and  largo  grower, as  well  as  the 
jobber;  how  they  thresh  directly  from 
the  vines  without  splitting  the  Beans  or 
Pease,  and  separate  the  vines  and  pods 
Write  to-day  for  our  special  propo¬ 
sition  and  free  book. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO., 

682  Superior  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

N.B.— Write  for  prices  on 
Bean  and  Pea  Harvester. 


“  Farmers’  Favorite  ” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

I  he  most  practical  feed  cooker  and  farm 
boiler  on  the  market — economical,  inex¬ 
pensive  ami  well  made.  Cooks  feed  for 
ntock  and  poultry  andfui  nlshes  a  splendid 
stove  for  heating  cellar  or  shop,  poultry 
house  or  milk  room.  Convenient  for 
boiling  spray  mixtures.  Write  for  de* 
scriptlve  circular  and  prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Wear  STEEL  SHOES 

Absolute  Protection  Against  Colds, 
Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Discomfort. 
No  More  Blistered,  Aching  Feet. 
Good-Bye  to  Corns  and  Bunions! 


Send  for  our 
booklet,“The 
Sole  of  Steel’* 
r,  better  still, 
send  for  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes.  See 
our  Money-Back  Guar 
antee  Offer  below. 


One  Pair  of  Steel  Shoes  Will  Outwear 
Three  to  Six  Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

Just  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  will  pay  you  to  wear  Steel  Shoes.  One  pair  will  easily 
outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  leather  shoes — saving  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe 
money  in  a  year.  But  the  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  an  equally  strong  reason  for 
wearing  them.  You  simply  can  not  realize  what  foot  comfort  really  means  until 
you  have  worn  Steel  Shoes.  They  do  not  twist  and  warp  out  of  shape  like 
leather  shoes,  because  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  compel  them  to  keep  their  shape 
always.  Unlike  rubber  boots,  they  do  not  make  your  feet  hot  and  sweaty. 
They  are  light,  dry,  warm  and  clean.  You  can  work  anywhere — in  mud  or 
slush— in  all  sorts  of  weather— and  you’ll  find  them  restful  and  comfortable. 


Comfort  and  Economy  of  Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Strongest  Working  Shoes  Made 


The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch 
above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a 
special,  light,  thin  steel.  One  piece  of 
steel  from  toe  to  heel — not  a  seam  or 
joint  anywhere. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  pliable,  waterproof  leather — 
riveted  on  to  stay.  The  bottoms  of  the 
soles  are  studded  with  steel  rivets,  to 
give  you  an  absolutely  safe,  firm  footing, 
no  matter  how  slippery  the  way. 

A  man  who  wears  steel  shoes  doesn’t 
have  to  own  three  different  styles  of 
working  shoes.  No  arctics  or  felt  boots 
necessary.  Steel  Shoes  need  no  repairs. 

Better  Than  Rubber  Boots 

Rubber  boots  keep  the  feet  hot  and 
sweaty  and  make  them  very  tender.  They 
are  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Steel  Shoes,  with  their  waterproof 
leather  uppers,  give  you  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  rubber  boots,  without  sweat¬ 
ing  your  feet. 

One  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outwear 
at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots. 


Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  will  not 
suffer  from  colds,  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  other  troubles  and  dis¬ 
comforts  resulting  from  cold,  wet 
feet.  They  prevent  sickness,  save 
doctor  bills. 

No  lost  time  on  account  of  cold, 
wet,  stormy  weather ! 

The  inner  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  are 
springy  Hair  Cushions,  which  absorb 
the  perspiration  and  foot  odors. 

They  also  give  elasticity  to  the  tread, 
and  absorb  the  shock  when  you  walk 
on  hard  or  stony  ground. 

The  Hair  Cushions  can  easily  be 
taken  out  and  cleansed.  Being  shaped 
to  fit  the  feet,  and  having  these  Hair 
Cushion  insoles,  Steel  Shoes  keep 
your  feet  free  from  corns,  bunions, 
callouses  and  soreness. 

They  need  no  breaking  in.  Are 
easily  slipped  on  or  off.  They  are 
comfortable  all  the  year  ’round.  The 
saving  in  medicine  and  doctor  bills 
will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times 
over.  Order  a  pair  today ! 


No  More  Sore,  Tired,  Aching  Feet 

Throw  away  your  old  rubber  boots— 
your  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless 
leather  shoes — and  wear  Steel  Shoes  in¬ 
stead.  Then  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  sweaty,  blistered,  tired,  aching  feet 
or  tortured  by  corns  and  bunions. 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

We  make  you  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  by  agreeing  to  refund 
your  money  without  delay  or  argument 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you  see  the 
shoes.  Shoe  money  cannot  buy  bigger 
value  than  either  a  $2.50  or  $3.50  style 
of  Steel  Shoes.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  $3.50  pair 
because  the  9-inch  uppers  give  you  the 
best  possible  protection  and  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

Don’t  cheat  your  feet  out  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Steel  Shoes.  Think  of  the  trifling 
cost— the  big  saving  in  shoe  bills  and 
doctor  bills.  Send  only  $3.50  for  our 
9-inch  Steel  Shoes  (state  size  shoe  you 
wear)  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
working  shoes  you  ever  wore  will  come 
by  fast  express.  Send  today. 


Steel  Shoes  Made  in  Two  Styles 

We  make  them  in  two  styles.  Our  $2.50  Steel  Shoes  have  six- 
inch  uppers  and  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes  on  the 
market. 

Our  $3.50  Steel  Shoes  have  nine-inch  uppers  and  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  shoes  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  We  specially 
recommend  the  $3.50  shoes  because  the  nine-inch  uppers  give  the  best 
protection  under  all  conditions. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept  37,  Racine,  Wis. 


|  ORDER  BLANK  FOR  STEEL  SHOES 

|  Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37.  Racine,  Wis. 

|  Gentlemen:— 

I  enclose  _ for  5 _ . 

J  in  payment  for - pair  Steel  Shoes,  size _ 

2  Name _ 

I  „ 

I  County - —  .  .  State _ 

I 

|  Town _ _ _ _ R.  F.  D _ 
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Ruralisms 


The  Cherokee  Rose. — A  very  inter¬ 
esting  rose  species  is  Rosa  laevigata,  na¬ 
tive  to  eastern  China  and  the  adjoining 
islands  of  Formosa  and  southern 
Japan.  While  unfortunately  not  hardy 
in  the  North,  it  has  long  run  wild  in 
our  Southern  States  and  certain  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  it  is  universally 
admired  under  the  name  of  Cherokee 
rose.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  and 
high  climbing  shrub  with  shining  ever¬ 
green  foliage  and  slender  green 
branches,  armed  with  probably  the 
most  viciously  hooked  prickles  of  the 
genus.  The  flowers  do  not  come  in 
clusters,  but  are  borne  singly  in  the 
greatest  profusion  early  in  the  year, 
and  more  sparingly  at  the  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  color  is  pure  white,  rarely 
rose-tinted,  with  conspicuous  clustered 
yellow  stamens.  They  range  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
justly  ranked  among  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  wild  rose  blooms.  The  fruits 
or  heps  that  follow  are  large  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  bristles.  The  Cherokee  rose 
is  occasionally  planted  for  defensive 
hedges  in  the  South,  as  its  cruel  thorns 
are  very  effective  in  repelling  intruders. 
In  the  North  it  is  sometimes  grown 
under  glass,  where  it  flourishes  and 
blooms  with  great  freedom.  But  it  is 
in  California — the  land  of  horticultural 
surprises — that  it  appears  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Mr.  Sidney  Hockridge,  Red¬ 
lands,  Cal.,  writes: 

Our  soil  is  a  red  calcareous  drift  with 
perfect  drainage,  just  suitable  for  strong¬ 
growing  roses,  while  our  hot  Summers  ripen 
the  tender  wood  of  the  Cherokee  so  that  no¬ 
where  else  in  this  country  is  there  to  bo 
seen  such  profusion  of  bloom,  and  travelers 
tell  me  that  the  Cherokee  rose  plants  noticed 
in  the  Japan  Archipelago  did  not  approach 
In  capacity  for  bloom  those  we  have  in  our 
vicinity. 

Distinct  and  desirable  as  the  species 
is,  it  has  been  little  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties.  There  is  in 
commerce  a  fine  variety  known  as 
Anemone,  with  very  large,  bright  pink, 
single  flowers  more  profusely  borne 
over  a  longer  period  than  those  of  the 
type.  It  first  appeared  in  southern 
Europe,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  hybrid  with  a  Tea  rose.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  lovely  plant,  much 
liked  abroad  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion  and  for  outdoor  culture  where  the 
climate  permits.  Mr.  Hockridge  says 
it  blooms  over  a  period  of  seven  weeks 
in  Spring  and  again  less  freely  in  Fall 
in  his  locality,  the  blooms  _  coming  in 
clusters,  and  not  solitary  as  in  the  type. 
He  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  great 
beauty,  unfortunately  still  scarce  in  this 
country.  Another  reputed  hybrid  with 
the  slender-growing  and  almost  thorn¬ 
less  Rosa  Banksise  of  China,  is  listed 
as  R.  Fortuneana.  It  has  climbing 
prickly  stems  and  large  double  yellow- 
white  blooms,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
cultivate  that  it  is  seldom  seen  of  late 
years. 

Authentic  Cherokee  Hybrids. — Not¬ 
withstanding  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  Cherokee  rose  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  it  appears  difficult  to  produce 
artificial  hybrids  of  sufficient  vitality  to 
grow  to  flowering  size.  We  have  made 
many  crossings  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
using  a  typical  plant  for  the  seed  par¬ 
ent,  and  fertilizing  with  pollen  from 
many  desirable  garden  roses  and  rose 
species.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
growing  the  resulting  hybrid  seedlings 
for  a  season  or  two,  but  even  with  the 
most  careful  glasshouse  treatment  they 
decline  and  die  before  the  blooming  age 
is  reached.  We  have  propagated  some 
of  the  most  promising  by  cuttings,  and 
have  even  budded  them  on  the  parent 
Cherokee  but  without  success,  all  per¬ 
ishing  without  bloom,  though  canes  six 
feet  long  have  been  produced.  The  only 
exceptions  are  two  plants  of  Cherokee 
x  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  a  white  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  that  are  now  entering  their 
third  year  with  some  promise  of  contin¬ 
ued  growth.  A  very  striking  common 
feature  of  the  hundred  or  more  Chero¬ 
kee  hybrids  we  have  grown  is  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  mother  plant.  In  no  instance  were 
the  hooked  prickles  and  narrow  glossy 
foliage  of  Cherokee  reproduced.  The 
general  type  even  when  pollen  from  the 
most  diverse  sorts  was  used,  is  dwarf 
and  bushy,  with  slender  straight  thorns 
or  spines  and  foliage  of  the  character 
of  the  pollen  parent.  One  exception 
was  produced  by  pollen  of  Marshal 
Niel,  the  well-known  climbing  yellow 
rose  of  northern  greenhouses.  This 
hybrid  had  hooked  spines  and  inter¬ 
mediate  foliage.  Several  propagations 
of  it  were  made  and  buds  inserted  in 
various  stocks,  some  growing  strongly 
for  a  season  or  two,  but  all  died  with¬ 
out  producing  a  flower,  though  one  of 
the  best  plants  was  sent  to  a  careful 
California  grower  for  trial. 

The  Silver  Moon  Rose. — One  marked 


success  was  gained,  however,  by  pol¬ 
linating  Rosa  Wichuraiana  -with  Chero¬ 
kee,  resulting  in  the  fine  hardy  garden 
rose,  shown  greatly  reduced  in  size,  in 
Fig.  368,  page  783.  There  is  little  of 
Cherokee  evident  in  plant  or  foliage, 
but  the  great  semi-double  blooms,  nearly 
four  inches  across,  strongly  indicate  the 
pollen  parent.  The  buds  are  cream 
yellow  in  color,  but  the  flowers  open 
pure  white,  displaying  at  midday  the 
bright  yellow  stamens.  The  petals  are 
of  much  substance,  lasting  well  when 
the  blooms  are  cut.  The  foliage  is  large 
and  shining,  and  the  strong  prickles 
straight  instead  of  hooked.  The  plant 
looks  more  like  the  average  Wichur- 
aiana-multiflora  cross  than  one  would 
expect,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  infusion  of  Cherokee  blood.  It  has 
proved  hardy  in  seven  years’  test  with¬ 
out  Winter  protection ;  is  a  strong 
grower,  making  canes  five  to  eight  feet 
in  a  season,  and  appears  absolutely 
healthy.  The  variety  will  be  introduced 
to  commerce  in  a  season  or  two,  by  a 
prominent  firm  of  rose  dealers  under 
the  name  of  Silver  Moon.  It  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

Mr.  Hockridge’s  Hybrid. — Mr.  Hock¬ 
ridge  has  obtained  under  the  favoring 
skies  of  California  an  authentic  blend 
of  Cherokee  with  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes,  a  tall-growing  red  Remontant, 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1825.  He 
describes  the  bloom  as  small,  yellowish 
white,  and  disappointing,  but  with  the 
possibility  of  paving  the  way  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  He  wonders  where  the 
yellow  comes  from  when  pollen  of  a 
red  rose  is  used  on  the  white  Cherokee. 
As  yellow  also  predominates  in  the  in- 
mature  blooms  of  Silver  Moon,  which 
came  from  using  Cherokee  pollen  on  a 
white-flowered  species,  as  well  as  in 
Rosa  Fortuneana,  the  presumed  hybrid 
with  the  white  Banksian  rose,  it  would 
appear  quite  dominant  in  the  immediate 
offspring  of  Cherokee.  The  yellow  col¬ 
oring  of  the  stamens  is  intense  in  the 
type,  and  may  spread  to  the  corolla  in 
the  hybrid  seedlings. 

Rosa  Gigantea. — Another  species  of 
much  interest,  but  heretofore  of  limited 
horticultural  value,  is  Rosa  erigantea  of 
upper  Burma  in  Asia.  It  is  allied  to 
the  Tea  rose,  but  forms  an  immense 
trailing  or  high  climbing  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  sparingly  when  mature  the  largest 
wild  roses  known.  They  are  single, 
white,  rather  flimsy  in  texture,  and 
rangfe  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  species  has  occasionally 
bloomed  in  European  greenhouses,  but 
is  so  shy  and  needs  so  much  space  that 
it  is  not  considered  worth  growing  out 
of  botanic  gardens.  There  are  plants 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  no  account 
of  their  flowering.  They  would  prob¬ 
ably  grow  well  in  the  Gulf  region  and 
southern  California,  as  the  species  is 
known  to  be  able  to  endure  slight 
frosts.  It  has  been  established  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  southern  Europe, 
and  is  said  to  thrive  especially  well  in 
Portugal.  A  hybrid  has  been  raised  by 
crossing  Gigantea  with  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  a  favorite  hardy  climbing 
rose  with  bright  cherry  red  blooms,  in 
the  garden  of  Baron  de  Soutelhino, 
Oporto,  which  was  recently  exhibited 
at  the  international  show  of  new  roses 
held  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  received 
high  commendation  as  a  worthy  gar¬ 
den  variety.  The  blooms  are  larger 
than  those  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
and  of  a  lighter  shade.  A  supposed 
botanical  hybrid  of  Gigantea  is  Beauty 
of  Glazenwood  or  Fortune’s  Double 
Yellow,  a  handsome  kind  with  salmon- 
colored  flowers,  but  almost  impossible 
to  cultivate  in  temperate  climates. 

w.  v.  F. 


JARVIS’S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

We  make  this  compound,  quality  guaranteed,  and 
sell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  60  gals.,  30c.  per  gal. 

Less  than  bbls.  and  more  than  5  gals.,  40c.  per  gal. 
5  gal.  lots  and  less,  60c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  filled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T,  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Does  what  roofing  ought  to  do — gives 
you  absolute  weather- protection  all  the 
year  ’round.  Outlives  every  other  ready 
roofing.  Doesn’t  dry-out,  rot,  crack,  or 
break. 

Keeps  out  heat  and  cold.  Resists  fire.  Is 
proof  against  lightning.  Can  be  laid  on  any 
surface;  and  by  any  handy  man.  Cement  and 
nails  in  every  roll. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  and  smooth  surface.  Look 
for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  WriteforBook  10  and  samples,  free. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


LIME  TIME  NOW 

We  can  supply  you  with 

THE  BEST  LIME 

for  any  soil  or  condition.  Put  up 

in  the  most  convenient  form  and 

absolutely  pure. 

- ♦ - 

WE  RECOMMEND 

For  Wet  heavy  Clays 

PURE  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

For  Top  Dressing  Grass  Lands 
HYDRATED  DIME 

For  all  Acid  Soils 

FRESH  BURNED  AGRICULTURAL 
LIME 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


Run  8  pumps,  cream  separators, 
churns,  grist  mills,  corn  shelters, 
washing  machines,  lathes,  sawing 
machinery,  etc.  Uses  alcohol,  gaso¬ 
line, naphtha, (list!  Hate, kerosene, etc., 
without  change  In  equipment.  Starts 
without  cranking,  drop  forgedcrank 
shafts,  best  grade  babbit  bearings, 
steel  I-beam  connecting  rods.  Other 
sizes  proportionate  prices.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost  of 
hired  help.  All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

Detroit  Engine  Works, 

143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit, Mich, 


^Better  Poveu 

Two-Cycle  Gas  Engines 

that  require  less  attention,  less 
water  for  cooling.  Will  do  more 
work  for  same  expense  than 
other  engines.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  UA’7  and  price  list.  Ask  for 
agency  prop¬ 
osition. 

THE  MAXWELL  & 

FITCH  COMPANY, 

.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEYO 


POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Latest  Air  Cooled  Engines 


Portable 

Sawing, 

Lighting, 

Spraying 

and 


Pumping 
Outfits: 
Air  or 
Water 
Cooled 


Our  Jacobson  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines  are  not 
only  economical  of  fuel;  they  are  low  priced. 
For  every  kind  of  work.  Write  at  once  for  catalog, 
stating  iiorse  power  and  for  what  purpose  used. 


W.  D.  DUNNING, 


331  W.  Water  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  I.ots  or  Less. 
Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  iiZSSZ? 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


iPOWN  FENCE, 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 

strong.Chicken  tight  15  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  frt." 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  farmer*  at  man¬ 
ufacturers'  price*.  Catalogue 
free.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


PAGE FENCE 

Quarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year.” 
Write  for  Jubilee  Catalog — FREE 

The  oldest  Woven  Wire  Fence 
on  the  market  is  now  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  “Jubilee  Year.”  A  hand¬ 
some  “Jubilee  Edition”  Fence 
Book  has  been  issued  for  wide¬ 
spread  distribution. 

Gives  the  wonderful  history  of 
Page  Fence — tells  how  it  is  made 
of  genuine  High-Carbon,  Basio 
Open  -  Hearth  Steel,  in  Page 
Mills  and  Factories.  Explains 
the  remarkable  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  wires. 
Shows  how  Pago  Fence  is  woven  on  Page  Looms  into  the  most 
enduring  wire  fence  the  world  has  ever  known.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  A  hook  every  reader 
of  this  paper  should  own.  Don’t  buy  fence  at  any  price  until 
you  read  the  “Jubilee  Edition”  Page  Catalog.  Send  now  I 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Box  7B  Adrian,  Mick 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  Son  Jose  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties, 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  aud  TREE  Sample. 

B.  Gr.  Pratt  Company,  nvtfs.  CDemists,  50  Church  Street,  3 STe>-w  Yorli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Capital. — It  seems  that  the  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  fair  working  capital  is 
the  worst  drawback  to  farming  in  many 
sections.  Here  is  a  case  like  hundreds 
of  others: 

Do  you  know  of  a  young  or  middle-aged 
man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  capital, 
sober,  industrious,  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  partnership  in  a  small  vegetable, 
poultry  and  dairy  farm,  already  established, 
located  near  good  market,  good  schools, 
churches,  railroad,  etc.?  m.  s.  s. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

In  this  case  the  man  started  on  a 
waste  farm  and  by  hard  work  has  made 
a  good  home.  Now  he  comes  to  the 
point  where  a  few  hundred  dollars  well 
invested  would  soon  double  the  income. 
If  a  man  in  town  were  running  a  store 
or  a  little  factory  and  reached  the  point 
where  if  he  had  the  cash  he  could  buy 
cheaper  and  enlarge  his  trade  he  would 
hunt  for  a  partner.  This  farmer  is  in 
just  the  same  situation. 

To  show  how  varied  the  problem  is 
I  give  another  case.  A  man  52  years 
old,  a  good  machinist  by  trade,  saved 
money  and  lost  it  by  investing  in 
“watered  stock”  and  by  fire.  He  has 
nothing  but  20  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
but  no  capital  or  farm  knowledge.  He 
offers  to  go  and  work  for  any  good 
farmer  for  one  year  on  condition  that 
the  farmer  will  show  him  how  to  do 
farm  work  and  pay  the  taxes  on  this 
land.  I  am  getting  all  sorts  of  plans  and 
suggestions  of  this  sort.  I  have  heard 
that  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen 
come  to  know  sides  of  life  which  the 
laymen  seldom  dream  of.  I  begin  to 
think  that  I  might  pass  an  examination 
for  entrance  into  this  class.  Certainly 
there  are  hundreds  of  struggling  farm¬ 
ers  and  middle-aged  farmers  who  are 
held  up  by  lack  of  cash  or  opportunity. 

I  wish  I  could  help  them  to  either. 
Surely  the  cold-blooded  advice  of  our 
literary  friends  must  gall  such  people 
rather  than  gratify  them. 

Farm  Notes. — The  other  morning  I 
saw  two  men  bailing  water  out  of  the 
brook.  Their  well  had  run  dry.  That 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  such  a  thing 
in  our  neighborhood  and  it  shows  that 
the  drought  has  hit  us  at  last.  There  is 
a  legend  how  years  ago  the  springs 
mostly  dried  and  people  came  from  miles 
around  to  our  neighborhood  for  drink¬ 
ing  water.  We  can  still  supply  them  if 
need  be.  Our  drilled  well  is  over  140 
feet  deep  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be 
pumped  dry.  I  hear  of  farmers  selling 
water  to  neighbors  and  others.  I  could 
not  think  of  taking  advantage  of  mis¬ 
fortune  in  that  way.  It  is  well  enough 
to  bottle  pure  water  and  sell  it  as  you 
would  milk,  but  to  make  your  neighbors 
pay  the  price  of  calamity  is  too  much. 

.  .  .  I  have  told  about  Jack’s  little 
Boston  terrier,  Hope  Farm  Punch.  This 
little  dog  won  21  first  prizes  at  dog 
shows  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  him.  I  advised  Jack  to  sell 
him  at  once,  but  like  most  breeders  who 
develop  a  prize  winner  he  hated  to  let 
him  go.  He  thought  there  would  be 
greater  profit  in  holding  the  little  dog, 
but  one  morning  when  they  got  up  they 
found  Punch  dying.  Pie  had  a  bone 
stuck  in  his  throat.  This  and  other 
complications  proved  too  much  for  him. 

It  was  j'ust  like  leaving  a  big  bunch  of 
money  on  the  table  and  seeing  the  wind 
blow  it  into  the  fire !  Every  week  I  live 
adds  to  the  conviction  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  keep  our  capital  in  risky  enter¬ 
prises.  This  little  dog  had  his  value, 
but  it  was  too  much  of  a  gamble  for  a 
poor  man  to  hold  him.  Such  things  are 
for  the  rich  who  will  not  greatly  miss 
the  loss.  If  a  poor  man  or  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances  chance  to  breed 
a  superior  breeding  animal  or  develop 
anything  else  which  depends  upon  fash¬ 
ion  for  its  value  I  would  advise  him  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the 
price  in  his  hand.  Most  of  us  cannot 
afford  to  fool  with  values  that  are  like 
gunpowder.  ...  I  spent  most  of 
September  26  chasing  Jerry  behind  a 
cultivator  through  the  strawberries.  We 
shall  keep  the  soil  stirred  up  in  this  crop, 


until  late  in  November.  With  most 
other  crops  this  late  cultivation  would 
be  a  mistake,  but  with  the  cold-blooded 
strawberry  we  can  hardly  have  too  much 
growth.  Then,  again,  this  constant 
horse  work  keeps  the  runners  out  of  the 
alleys  and  helps  prevent  the  thick  matted 
rows.  \\  ith  the  Marshall  strawberry  the 
thick  mat  is  just  what  we  do  not  want. 
In  that  Kevitt  patch  we  are  still  clipping 
off  runners.  If  the  average  man  would 
stick  to  his  duty  as  persistently  as  these 
plants  do  to  plant  making,  this  world 
would  soon  be  too  good  to  be  true!  One 
trouble  with  our  farming  is  that  we  are 
short  of  good  mulch  material  for  berries. 
I  will  not  use  weeds — they  will  answer 
for  the  trees.  We  have  begun  already 
to  cover  the  narrow  alleys  in  the  Kevitt 
patch.  Leaves,  lawn  clippings,  corn 
husks  and  similar  wastes  are  put  thickly 
on  the  ground  between  the  plants.  Vines 
of  peppers,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  will  be 
saved  and  put  over  the  plants  with  ma¬ 
nure  to  hold  them  down.  I  realize  that 
these  big  plants  will  be  more  liable  to 
heave  out  than  smaller  ones,  so  we  shall 
cover  them  early. 

Chemicals  and  Weeds. — Our  old 
friend  from  Ohio  talks  sense  in  this 
way: 

On  page  736  you  say  remember  that  rye  as 
a  catch  crop  beats  weeds.  Well  and  good,  but 
I  also  remember  that  tall  weed  story  given 
recently  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  in  that  Repp 
pear  orchard.  I  have  a  field  on  which  for 
over  15  years  one  or  two  truck  crops  were 
grown  annually ;  during  all  this  time  there 
was  no  manure  put  on  this  field,  nor  was 
there  ever  anything  sown  or  planted  as  a 
green  or  “catch*  crop  to  plow  down.  “Chem¬ 
icals  and  weeds”  did  the  work.  On  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  field  we  harvested  this  season 
a  good  crop  of  early  peas  and  on  the  same 
ground  have  now  growing  and  have  begun 
to  sell  a  magnificent  crop  of  radishes  and 
Canadian  table  rutabagas.  On  another  por- 
tion  of  this  same  field  we  have  planted  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  corn.  We  marked  the  ground 
in  rows  3%  feet  apart,  planted  one  row  to 
cucumbers  and  the  next  to  corn,  we  har¬ 
vested  an  unusually  big  crop  of  the  finest 
cucumbers  and  have  now  growing  a  big 
crop  of  corn,  many  stalks  with  two  large 
ears  of  corn  11  inches  long  and  8V>  inches 
in  circumference  by  actual  measure.  This 
field  is  the  best  I  have  on  my  farm  to-day  ; 
so  much  for  chemicals  and  weeds.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  a  big  cucumber  grow  on  a 
stalk  of  corn  two  feet  from  the  ground  and 
above  it  a  little  way  two  big  ears  of  corn, 
but  such  was  the  case,  where  the  vines  went 
up  on  stalks  of  corn.  Some  look  upon  weeds 
as  a  nuisance,  but  I  am  always  pleased  with 
a  big  crop  of  the  same,  of  course  not  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  with  the  hoed  crops. 

Ohio.  J.  II.  BOI.LIXGER. 

No  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  weeds  as 
a  late  Summer  crop  when  plowed  under. 
We  know  what  they  will  do  when  cut 
and  piled  around  young  trees.  We  have 
and  four  feet  of  new  growth  to  an¬ 
swer  for  them.  They  are  not  of  so 
much  use  after  September  or  in  early 
Spring.  Most  of  them  grow  very  little 
in  October  or  November.  If  we  let 
them  alone  the  ground  would  be  pretty 
bare.  They  do  not  usually  start  until 
warm  weather.  Rye  grows  well  up  to 
freezing  and  starts  early  in  Spring.  We 
can  cover  the  ground  with  it  in  Fall 
after  the  weeds  stop  and  get  a  good 
growth  in  Spring  before  they  start.  I 


would,  therefore,  plow  the  weeds  under 
and  sow  rye. 

“Young  man,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice!” 

It  was  the  first  time  in  some  years 
that  anyone  had  addressed  me  as 
“young  man.”  Yet  my  friend  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  say  it,  if  I  was  not  to  receive  the 
compliment.  He  was  over  75 — straight 
and  vigorous  and  with  one  of  those 
faces  which  seem  to  shine  as  if  the  fire 
behind  it  had  burned  out  all  but  what 
was  worth  saving.  We  were  up  on  my 
hill  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  My  friend  knew  this  country 
well  and  he  had  been  telling  me  some¬ 
thing  of  its  history.  For  centuries  it 
seems  our  hillside  had  been  noted  for 
the  fruit  it  produced  and  particularly 
its  grapes.  1  he  Indians  came  from 
miles  around  to  trade  with  the  tribe 
which  held  our  valley — giving  skins  and 
food  for  the  grapes.  Then  the  white 
men  worked  up  from  the  coast  and 
bought  the  land,  built  their  houses  in  the 
valleys  and  rudely  worked  the  land. 
With  generation  after  generation  the 
farming  changed  until  the  city  people, 
hunting  for  homes,  broke  into  our  val¬ 
ley.  As  he  talked  I  could  somehow  see 
it  all  going  before  me — the  endless  pro¬ 
cession  passing  along  our  road.  It 
ranged  all  the  way  from  the  Indian 
squaw  toiling  along  the  forest  trail  with 
her  weary  burden  to  the  scorching  auto 
leaving  its  cloud  of  dust  behind.  In  be¬ 
tween  were  the  Continental  soldier  with 
the  Dutch  farmer  handing  him  food  and 
the  red-coated  Hessian  with  that  same 
Dutch  farmer,  musket  in  hand,  waiting 
for  him  behind  the  wall.  Perhaps  my 
friend  called  me  “young  man”  because 
these  previous  farm  owners  were  so 
much  older.  At  any  rate,  he  claimed 
that  out  of  all  of  them — without  regard 
to  race  or  age  or  color,  the  only  ones 
that  we  would  care  to  pattern  after  were 
those  who  kept  young  to  the  last.  Some 
were  rich  and  some  were  great,  but 
judged  by  the  years  which  come  to  a 
man  after  45,  about  the  only  ones  worth 
talking  about,  were  those  who  were  able 
to  keep  up  the  joy  of  living  and  hang 
on  to  some  part  of  childhood.  “Make 
much  of  your  children,”  said  the  old 
man.  “When  they  grow  up,  go  out  and 
get  hold  of  others — always  try  to  have  a 
child  in  the  house.  Plant  trees  every 
year  and  see  them  grow,  or  if  you  keep 
animals,  always  have  some  lively  young¬ 
sters  around.  There  is  little  joy  in  age, 
but  great  joy  in  youth — so  hang  to  it  as 
long  as  you  live.” 

My  venerable  friend  is  right.  I  often 
meet  men  who  say  that  one4  drawback  in 
life  has  been  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  get  over  being  a  boy.  If  they  could 
only  have  been  a  little  harder  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  cruel  they  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  Yet,  here  was  my  friend  with  his 
white  hair  and  shining  face,  after  going 
all  through  it,  saying  that  what  they 
called  loss  was  really  gain.  h.  w.  c. 


SticKney  Gasoline  Engines 


IX 
to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
{and  because  of 
j57  reasons  told 

.  . -  -  — e  in  —  Stickney  i 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
agents  everywhere  sell  stickney  engines 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  ara 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insure*  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 

r-,'2*Mea8iJe'JBook.l,ree' 
<  "  ft  •  .  |  Send  now  to 

'A jig'  JJames  Leffel  &  Co. 

Box  219,  Springfield,  Ok 


IFJbu  Knew 


Bhat  our  engine  would  save  you  in  time! 
ork — money— you’d  find  out  now  about 

big  30-day  Free  Trial  Olfer  on  the 


our  Dig  30-day  Free  Trial  Olfer  on  the 

Waterloo  Boy 


tbe  5-year 
guaranteed 

gasoline  engine 

Write  today  for  free 
catalogue  and  our 

big  special  offer. 
Waterloo  Gasollno 
Engine  Company 
Dopt  7, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ANYBODY  GAN  RUN 

THIS  ENGINE 

It’s  not  the  toy  kind,  but 
a  great  worker  on  little 
fuel. 

Write  for 
Free  Engine 
Book 

and  let  us  prove  to  you 
that  for  good,  dependable 

service  at  all  kinds  of - __ 

power  jobs  and  In  all  weathers,  the 

Badger  Gasoline  Engine 

has  no  equal.  All  types  and  sizes,  25£to60-H?P.  We 
don  t  make  unsupported  claims.  We  send  proofs. 
can  t  anord  to  make  a  mistake  in  buying  an  engine. 

It.  *“  * 
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i.  1  Vl'v^  ******  to  OU- IT .  r.  .,  w 

You 

great  engine  book  will  keep  you  from  It.  All  styles,  all 
purpose  Badgers.  A  postal  brings  the  book.  y 

£1P1*£1LAUSOW  CO,,  86630th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
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The  telephone  is  a  great  protection  against 
loss  on  crops  due  to  sudden  weather 
changes.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  obtain 
at  any  time  the  latest  weather  forecast 
fresh  from  his  nearest  station.  Likewise,  the 
telephone  protects  against  loss  through 
sudden  market  changes  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  sell  when  prices  are  best. 


Western  Electric 


Telephone  Apparatus  and  Equipment 

is  made  by  a  house  having  over  30  years’ 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  telephone 
apparatus,  and  insures  the  reliability  of 
service  that  is  required  in  a  rural  line 
above  all  others. 

Write  for  Booklet  Q8  “Rural  Telephone  Equipments”— Sent  Free 
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Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  All  Apparatus  and  Equipment  Used 
m  the  Construction  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 
Eastern— New  York:  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Pittsburg,  Atlanta 

central—  Chicago,  Indianapolis.  Cincinnati,  Saint  Paul 

Western— Saint  Louis.  Kansas  City.  Denvjr,  Dallas,  Omaha 
„  e.  1  oc,ac— San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  Salt  Lake  City 

Nobthebn  Electbio  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  aud  Winnipeg 

Use  Address  Nearest  You 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  lOHs  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  lino— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  wili  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  montb  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Pick  your  seed  corn  out  of  the  shock  where  you  can 
see  the  stalk.  Why  not  remember  that  the  stalk  and 
other  stalks  which  grow  around  it  represent  the  par¬ 
ents  of  that  ear?  Would  you  select  a  breeding  animal 
by  its  appearance  alone — without  looking  up  its 
parents  ? 

* 

This  week  we  have  a  new  idea  about  starting  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  point  is  that  on  a  soil  of  more  than  aver¬ 
age  fertility  Blue  grass  comes  in  and  smothers  the 
Alfalfa.  Therefore  this  writer  plans  to  turn  up  soil 
so  poor  that  the  Blue  grass  will  not  start,  and  then 
sow  the  Alfalfa  in  it.  When  the  Alfalfa  gets  going  it 
may  lie  manured  or  fertilized.  This  is  a  new  idea  to 
us.  Yet  it  is  foolish  to  criticize  success  or  try  to 
argue  against  the  methods  which  lead  to  it.  We  have 
some  Alfalfa  seeded  in  drills  about  18  inches  apart.  It 
has  made  a  fine  start,  the  best  of  it  being  about  eight 
inches  high  at  six  weeks. 

* 

Letters  are  pouring  in  from  farmers  who  answer 
the  famous  question : 

“If  you  were  Congress  and  had  to  be  responsible 
for  your  actions,  what  would  you  do  to  make  farm 
life  happier  and  better  and  give  the  farmer  just  what 
he  needs?” 

After  reading  them  we  long  for  the  power  to  make 
some  of  these  good  friends  the  whole  thing  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  good  term  of  years.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  reports  the  great  central  truth  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  well  brought  out.  There  can  be  no  general 
“uplift”  in  the  condition  of  country  people  until  they 
get  a  fairer  share  of  the  selling  price  of  what  they 
produce. 

* 

Why  do  grain  and  potato  crops  usually  do  so  well 
after  corn?  Most  farmers  have  noticed  that  corn 
appears  to  leave  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  the  crops 
which  follow  it  Usually  corn  is  planted  on  a  sod, 
and  if  there  is  any  manure  on  the  farm  part  of  it  is 
quite  sure  to  go  on  that  sod.  In  a  rotation  in  which 
fertilizers  are  used  most  of  the  manure  is  applied  to 
the  corn  crop.  In  addition  to  this  corn  is  usually  well 
cultivated,  for  it  is  a  favorite  crop,  and  farmers  like 
to  take  care  of  it.  Thus  we  can  see  that  the  manuring 
fills  the  soil  with  vegetable  matter,  while  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  gives  the  best  condition  for  breaking  this  vege¬ 
table  matter  up  and  turning  it  into  nitrates  or  the 
soluble  form  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  for  the  crop  that 
follows  it,  the  corn  leaves  the  soil  in  condition  to  hold 
moisture  and  full  of  available  plant  food.  Yet  these 
very  conditions  make  it  more  necessary  to  sow  some 
“catch”  crop  after  the  corn  so  as  to  occupy  the  ground 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The  corn  stops  grow¬ 
ing  and  is  cut  before  the  first  hard  frost,  but  the  soil 
is  well  filled  with  nitrates  and  continues  to  prepare 
them.  Where  cornfields  are  heavily  manured  the  loss 
of  plant  food  through  October  and  November  will  be 
heavy  unless  there  is  some  living  crop  left  on  the  land. 
That  is  why  we  sow  clover  and  turnips  in  the  corn. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow  rye — at  any  rate  do  not 
leave  the  cornfields  bare. 

* 

The  writer  recently  received  at  die  farm  a  very 
polite  letter  from  the  Congressman  representing  his 
district.  This  man  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  very 
valuable  pamphlet  on  fanning.  A  copy  of  it  would 
be  mailed  in  due  time  and  he  hoped  we  would  enjoy 
it.  If  there  was  anything  further  he  could  do— we  had 
only  to  let  him  know.  We  waited  as  patiently  as  pos¬ 
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sible  for  this  valuable  publication,  and  finally  opened 
the  package  with  eager  fingers.  It  proved  to  be  an  old 
bulletin  from  the  Agricultural  Department  on  “The 
Germination  of  Seed  Corn.”  Perhaps  it  was  because 
we  have  already  had  half  a  dozen  copies  of  this  bulle¬ 
tin,  or  because  we  do  not  usually  try  to  germinate  our 
corn  in  October,  but  we  are  not  greatly  impressed  by 
this  “very  valuable  pamphlet.”  This  Congressman’s 
“boom”  is  germinated  in  October  if  the  corn  is  not. 
We  tell  him  what  he  can  do  for  us — get  out  and  work 
for  a  parcels  post  A  silence  deep  and  profound  falls 
upon  him  at  the  suggestion.  What’s  the  matter  with 
these  fool  farmers  anyway?  They  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  free  seeds  and  bulletins,  but  they  don’t  seem 
to  be — but  keep  calling  for  a  parcels  post.  Can’t  they 
see  how  uncomfortable  it  is  for  a  Congressman  to 
oppose  the  express  companies  and  the  politicians? 
We  tell  this  man  that  the  farmers  do  see  these  things, 
and  that  is  why  they  demand  his  help.  Better  one  act 
of  public  service  which  means  a  sacrifice  than  50  tons 
of  Government  bulletins. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
paper  known  as  The  Eastern  Dealer.  A  few  extracts 
from  this  letter  will  show  what  it  means.  As  boldly 
announced  in  this  letter  the  object  is  to  “drive  from 
the  trade  of  the  East” — “the  farmer  agent  and  all  who 
sell  exclusive!}'  from  catalogues.” 

Your  business  <if  you  are  a  real  dealer)  is  hurt  every 
day  by  sales  made  by  agents  and  by  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  direct  to  the  farmer. 

We  want  to  assist  in  doing  away  with  this  evil  and 
your  help  will  only  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

The  practice  can  be  stopped  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  dealers.  It  has  been  done  in  the  West  by 
organization. 

When  you  get  this  letter  you  are  expected  to  send 
a  “confidential  reply,”  giving  the  names  of  farmers 
who  sell  goods  by  sample,  and  a  list  of  the  goods  they 
sell.  The  object  is  if  possible  to  drive  these  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  of  yours  out  of  business,  and  ruin 
the  trade  of  the  manufacturers  whose  goods  they  sell. 
If  this  could  be  done  you  and  others  would  be  forced 
to  buy  of  the  regular  dealers — often  taking  articles 
you  did  not  want  because  you  could  not  get  others. 
Having  driven  the  farm  agents  out  of  business  the 
“regular”  agents  could  put  up  their  prices,  since  there 
would  be  no  competition.  Then  there  would  be  a 
monopoly,  and  you  could  take  what  came  to  you  and 
r.o  more.  Of  course  the  men  who  are  pushing  this 
scheme  fight  hard  against  a  parcels  post,  or  anything 
else  that  will  give  a  farmer  fair  competition  in  buying. 
Farmers  will  see  right  through  this  scheme,  and  they 
will  know  what  to  do. 

* 

Now  then — what  about  primary  nominations  and 
ballot  reform  in  New  York  State?  You  cannot  name 
anything  that  will  do  more  practical  good  to  New 
York  farmers  right  now  than  a  fair  system  of  select¬ 
ing  candidates  by  popular  vote.  That  is  the  only  way 
for  us  to  touch  the  Legislature  directly.  Here  is  a 
first-class  suggestion  from  a  reader  in  Chenango  Co. : 

I  suggest  that  every  candidate  for  Senator  or  Assembly- 
man  of  both  the  great  parties,  who  can  be  reached  by  the 
farmers’  votes,  be  placed  on  record  in  regard  to  these 
questions.  Let  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  vigorously 
apply  the  postage  stamp  before  election,  and  let  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  candidate  he  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
every  other  paper  which  will.  Then  let  us  vote  accord¬ 
ingly.  These  reforms  are  of  much  greater  importance  in 
this  State  than  party  lines.  s. 

We  have  not  called  upon  the  Knights  of  the  Postage 
Stamp  in  some  time.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  New  York  Knights  to  put  a  postage  stamp  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  On  the  stamp  you  use  will 
be  a  picture  of  the  calm,  solid  face  of  Washington. 
He  was  the  great  American  bulldog.  Not  brilliant  or 
rapid,  but  one  who  hung  on  cheerfully  through  the 
long  and  tiresome  fight.  All  you  who  live  in  New 
York  should  write  these  letters  before  you  go  to  sleep. 
Ask  all  the  candidates  how  they  stand  on  a  primary 
election  law,  and  send  their  replies  right  to  us.  This 
is  your  chance  to  put  them  on  record.  Don’t  wait  for 
your  neighbor  to  do  it — but  do  it  yourself  at  once. 
One  of  our  readers  will  carry  the  thing  further.  At 
his  Pomona  Grange  meeting  he  will  get  up  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  various  candidates  put  themselves  on 
record — are  they  in  favor  of  a  primary  nomination  law 
or  against  it?  Get  right  after  them  in  any  way  you 
can. 

* 

On  page  782  is  the  story  of  a  controversy  with  an 
express  company  over  damages  to  a  hive  of  bees.  We 
are  told  that  bee  keepers  are  continually  annoyed  by 
such  actions.  Of  course,  with  a  package  of  this  sort 
it  is  impossible  for  the  receiver  to  know,  when  he 
gives  a  receipt,  whether  the  goods  are  damaged  or 
not.  When  he  unpacks  and  discovers  his  loss  he  is 
met  with  the  statement  that  since  he  signed  for  the 
goods  the  company  is  free  from  responsibility.  Years 
ago  it  was  possible  to  go  to  some  rival  company  for 
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better  treatment.  Now  there  is  practically  no  com¬ 
petition,  as  the  following  statement  made  by  the  N.  Y. 
Public  Service  Commission  will  show: 

It  appears  that  the  Adams  Express  Company  holds 
$!)0G,000  of  the  .$10,000,000  of  stock  issued  by  the  United 
States  Express  Company.  The  American  Express  Company 
has  holdings  in  the  National  Express  Company  of  $484,600 
out  of  a  total  issue  of  $.100,000 ;  in  the  United  States 
Expresss  Company,  $1,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $10,000,000, 
or  just  10  per  cent;  in  the  Westcott  Express  Company 
$143,600  out  of  a  total  of  $150,000  preferred  stock  and 
$497,650  out  of  a  total  of  $500,000  of  -common  stock.  It 
also  appears  that  the  Southern  Express  Company  owns 
$70,000  of  stock  in  the  United  States  Express  Company,  as 
well  as  $111,800  of  the  $12,000,000  in  stock  issned  by 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  also  $118,500  out  of  the 
$18,000,000  of  stock  issued  by  the  American  Express 
Company.  The  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
Levi  C.  Weir,  and  the  president  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  James  C.  Fargo,  are  directors  in  the  United 
States  Express  Company,  of  which  Senator  Platt  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Thus  the  stock  of  these  big  companies  is  so  mixed 
up  that  they  naturally  all  work  together  for  their 
profits.  The  bee  keepers  all  over  the  land  ought  to 
sting  these  robbers  until  they  give  better  service.  We 
never  saw  any  creature  yet  that  would  not  finally  sur¬ 
render  to  a  swarm  of  bees  in  action ! 

* 

A  New  York  politician  had  control  of  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  a  good  sum  of  money,  and  he  proceeded  to 
put  a  good  deal  of  it  out  where  it  would  do  (him)  the 
most  good.  There  was  a  local  paper  in  his  home  town 
which  came  to  handle  considerable  printing  for  this 
politician.  In  order  to  defend  himself  against  a  seri¬ 
ous  charge  it  seemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  blacken 
the  character  of  a  young  man  who  had  long  lived  in 
the  community.  The  politician  wrote  an  article  full 
of  sneaking  insinuations,  and  the  editor  printed  it 
without  any  signature.  The  young  man  went  to  the 
editor,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  printing  such  an 
article,  and  offered  a  reply.  The  editor  refused  to 
print  it.  When  asked  why,  he  replied  with  brutal 
frankness ; 

“You  see  -  gives  me  $1000  worth  of  print¬ 

ing  every  year.  If  he  lost  his  job  or  I  offended  him 
it  would  hurt  my  business.  I  can’t  afford  to  disregard 
his  wishes !” 

“Then  because  -  has  this  State  job  and  can 

give  you  some  of  the  'graft’  you  will  let  him  blacken 
me  while  I  am  denied  the  right  to  reply  ?” 

“That  is  about  the  size  of  it — though  I  don’t  call  it 
‘graft’ !” 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  the  characters  are  pretty 
well  known  to  New  York  farmers.  One  of  the  most 
damnable  things  about  certain  political  jobs  is  the  way 
State  money  is  used  to  corrupt  newspapers.  It  is 
usually  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  convict  anyone  of  crime,  but  the  result  is  that 
papers  which  ought  to  be  champions  of  the  people’s 
rights  become  mere  mouthpieces  for  politicians,  ready 
to  blacken  character  or  mislead  its  readers — for  the 
price.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  injury  which  these 
bribing  rascals  do.  Nothing  but  public  exposure  will 
ever  stop  it.  In  the  case  mentioned  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  “graft”  has  been  cut  off  I 
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Clover  seed  ought  to  be  cheaper  next  year. 

Publish  both  campaign  expenses  and  campaign  demands 
before  election. 

How  about  the  trolley  freight  line  as  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  farmer? 

A  hand  separator  is  the  motive  which  keeps  the  right 
hand  from  knowing  what  the  left  hand  is  up  to. 

The  shower  we  wanted  came  September  28.  You  should 
have  seen  the  Crimson  clover  start  growing  after  it ! 

When  the  wind  stops  blowing  the  windmill  quits  pump¬ 
ing  and  the  tank  runs  dry — you  feel  like  finding  fault 
with  a  good  old  friend.  We  have  no  other  complaint  to 
make  about  wind  power. 

On  some  chicken  farms  where  the  larger  breeds  are  kept 
the  practice  is  to  hatch  in  incubators  and  put  the  little 
chicks  when  36  hours  old  under  broody  hens,  it  is  said 
that  the  plan  works  well. 

Tiie  famous  grapevine  at  Hampton  Court,  near  London, 
England,  has  a  crop  of  about  300  pounds  this  year.  This 
vine,  which  is  under  glass,  was  planted  in  1768.  It  has 
attained  a  girth  of  four  feet  six  inches  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  covers  a  roof  space  of  2,200  square  feet. 

Ar  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  heard  of  wliat  to  us  is 
a  new  business.  Day-old  chicks  right  out  of  the  incubator 
are  shipped  to  Florida  to  grow  into  broilers  for  the  large 
hotels.  This  is  not  a  good  season  for  hatching  in  Florida, 
•but  the  little  ones  sent  from  the  North  grow  into  good- 
sized  birds. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  (Manhattan)  will  soon 
begin  a  study  of  boys  and  girls.  As  Prof.  McKeever  puts 
it :  “If  a  farmer  has  a  horse  that  balks  in  the  harness 
or  a  cow  that  acts  queerly  and  runs  off  the  reservation 
he  can  write  to  the  nearest  Government  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  secure  a  printed  bulletin  or  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  high-salaried  expert,  hut  if  the  refractory 
creature  chances  to  he  his  16-year-olrl  son  or  his  fledgling 
daughter  be  has  no  recourse  other  than  to  fight  the  case 
out  alone,  assisted  perhaps  only  by  a  despairing  wife.-’ 
Ten  cr  more  bulletins  will  he  issued  dealing  with  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  “best  crop  on  the  farm.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  which 
operates  more  than  a  hundred  gins  in  North  Carolina,  has 
been  notified  that  unless  it  closes  down  until  cotton  reaches 
12  cents  the  torch  will  be  applied.  The  company  has  not 
only  been  notified  by  threatening  letters,  but  notices  order¬ 
ing  a  shutdown  have  been  posted  on  each  of  the  gins. 
These  notices  are  signed  “Night  Riders”  and  say  that  the 
torch  will  be  instantly  applied  if  ginning  is  continued  in 
the  face  of  a  declining  market.  The  company  has  put 
armed  guards  about  the  gins  with  instructions  to  shoot  any 
strangers  who  may  approach.  .  .  .  Word  has  been  re- 

Kr0mo oS ,a  sma11  town  near  Port  Arthur,  Ont., 
September  23,  that  three  of  the  inlanders  were  asphyxiated 
in  a  deep  well  they  were  digging  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 

tura1  gas  The  gas  gushed  in  great  volume  from  a 
i  bJ  a  ,Plcb-  Two  of  the  men  who  were  at  the 

nottom  or  the  well  were  overcome  at  once.  The  third, 
going  to  their  assistance,  suffered  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 
Natura!  gas  is  now  flowing  from  the  well  in  great  quan- 

deiv^inn+in<*  Juhis,  Promises  to  be  the  poorest  season  for 
c  th^  Ad,f?ndacks  in  the  memory  of  hunters, 
the  rorest  fires  and  continued  drought  have  so  dried  ud  the 

Zk1nir°™,^,hunt1ra  cannot  miter  the  woods  without 
making  considerable  noise,  and  with  the  lack  of  wind  the 
sound  is  carried  great  distances,  the  cracking  of  a 
twig  sometimes  being  heard  half  a  mile  awav. 

£.vj?r  traveling  through  the  entire  northern  country  Prof 
]Tl1vJ!ri:«Roth’  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  estimates  the  fire  damage  at  840,000,000  He 
declares  that  more  than  2,000  acres  of  the  Michigan  forest 
reserve  have  been  destroyed  and  over  1,000,000  acres  of 
timber  land  devastated.  It  will  cost  $5  an  acre  to  replant 
this  land  and  the  new  growth  that  has  been  swept  bv  the 
flames  was  easily  worth  that  price.  Raymond  W.  Pullman 
ot  the  United  States  forest  service,  who  is  in  Minnesota 
thl0w-fwlne  fT^Lfire  conditions,  estimates  the  loss  in 
a?d  Chisholm  districts  at  from  $5,000,000  to 
0,000,000.  According  to  this  report  brush  fires  are  every- 
a  long  rai**  on,y  hope  of  putting  an 

l  Two  Persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  50  injured  by  the  wrecking  of  a  ’Frisco  passenger 
{J*1?- “5“  Carthage,  Mo.,  September  24.  The  engine  left 
the  track  lounding  a  sharp  cuiwe,  all  the  cars  following  it 
the  engine  turned  over  twice  and  plunged  into  the  river 
A  true  bill  was  reported  by  the  Federal  Grand 
d“ry  at  Boston  September  24  against  Henry  D.  Reynolds, 
former  President  of  the  Alaska  Development 
Companj,  v ho  was  arrested  in  New  York  some  time  ago 
on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  Government  that  Reynolds,  who  at  that 
.wal  preaident  of  the  company,  sent  out  circulars  of 
roseate  hue  telling  that  certain  mines  operated  by  the 
Alaska.  Development  Company  were  yielding  10  per  cent 
dividends  and  sometimes  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  when  in 

they  hardy  yielded  .1  per  cent.  Furthermore,  it  is 
alleged  the  company  paid  dividends,  using  the  money  col¬ 
lected  for  subscriptions  for  stock.  .  .  .  September  25 

a?  was  made  to  blow  up  the  partly  finished  bridge 

of  tbe  Chicago  Junction  Railroad  at  Thirtv-eighth  street 
and  Centre  avenue,  Chicago,  and  Jeremiah  Lynch,  a  night 
foreman,  was  killed  in  an  effort  to  defend  the.  company’s 
property.  Lynch,  who  had  heard  two  plotters  planning 
to  blow  up  the  bridge  guarded  the  spot  where  the  men 
were  to  appear  after  he  had  ordered  most  of  the  other 
workmen  home  on  account  of  the  danger.  When  the  dyna¬ 
miters  appeared  Lynch  opened  fire  on  them,  but  they  re- 
P'/fd  with  magazine  revolvers,  and  the  foreman  fell  dead 
with  three  steel  jacketed  bullets  in  his  body.  There  had 
been  a  two  years’  war  between  a  labor  union  and  the 
f??o5?ny  erecting  the  bridge.  .  .  .  Twenty-two  persons 

lulled,  as  many  more  injured,  and  a  whole  passenger  train 
and  half  a  freight  train  crushed  into  splinters  was  the  re- 
of  a  collision  September  25  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  between  the  Burlington  railroad’s  Pacific  coast 
llyer,  eastbound,  and  a  westbound  Northern  Pacific  freight 
The  wreck  occurred  near  Young’s  Point.  Mont.  It  is 
said  that  the  crew  of  the  freight  had  been  ordered  to  side¬ 
track  for  the  passenger  train,  but  had  disregarded  the 
orders  and  gone  on  ahead.  Later,  when  it  was  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  freight  was  to  take  the  siding,  a  flagman  was 
sent  out  to  stop  the  passenger.  A  light  snow  was  falling 
and  the  flagman  was  not  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  passenger 
train,  which  ran  into  the  freight  at  full  speed.  .  .  .  The 
forest  fire  situation  in  the  Adirondacks  September  27  was 
desperate.  The  village  of  Long  Lake  West,  a  thriving  lum¬ 
ber  community,  was  wiped  out.  entailing  a  loss  which  will 
exceed  $150,000.  The  hundreds  of  residents  of  the  village 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  getting  away  on  a  train 
which  had  been  despatched  to  the  scene  by  the  Mohawk 
and  Malone  Railroad  when  the  peril  of  the  village  became 
apparent.  Heavy  rain,  September  28,  over  a  wide  area 
proved  helpful  in  controlling  the  fires.  There  was  heavy 
frost  in  many  parts  of  the  West  .  .  .  While  prepar¬ 

ing  a  blast  on  the  "Lackawanna  Railroad  work  at  Gross 
Keys,  Pa.,  September  27,  a  foreman  and  his  four  assistants 
employed  by  the  Hyde  &  McFarland  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  of  New  York,  were  blown  to  pieces  bv  the  explosion 
of  20  pounds  of  dynamite.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  and 

eighty-nine  saloons  in  Ohio  were  knocked  out  September  29 
in  11  county  local  option  elections.  This  following  the  two 
elections  September  28,  in  which  50  were  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  is  perhaps  the  most  stunning  blow  the  liquor  interests 
have  received  in  option  elections.  Although  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  the  drys  would  win,  probably  their  most  ardent 
workers  did  not  expect  them  to  carry  all  the  11  elections. 

I  he  majorities  were  overwhelming.  Elections  will  be  held 
within  the  next  two  weeks  in  15  other  counties.  In  three 
days  390  saloons  have  been  knocked  out.  .  .  Failing 

to  pay  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  fair  held  at  Ander¬ 
son  Ind.,  during  the  last  week  of  August  and  being  finan¬ 
cially  embarrassed,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  Madison  County 
Fair  Association  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
The  receivership  was  declared  upon  the  petition  of  Walter 
Kemp,  who  asserted  that  the  association  had  failed  to  pay 
him  $19  on  premiums  awarded  on  live  stock.  It  was 
further  shown  in  the  complaint  that  the  fair  association 
is  indebted  to  121  exhibitors  and  other  winners  of  fair 
premiums,  and  that  it  is  also  confronted  with  an  unpaid 
balance  on  a  note  held  by  a  local  bank.  The  total  indebt¬ 
edness  is  $1,847,  and  the  association  is  without  monev,  it  is 
said.  The  failure  of  the  association  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  heavy  loss  of  patronage  because  local 'newspapers 
wholly  ignored  the  exhibit  held  in  August  last.  A  director 
who  had  charge  of  the  advertising,  decided  not  to  use  news¬ 
papers  for  advertising  until  the  fair  was  on,  and  the 
newspapers  said  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  over  and 
was  embarrassed  financially.  The  attendance  was  onlv 
8,000  for  the  week.  A  year  ago  it  was  26,000  iii 

a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany 
N.  Y.,  September  29,  it  is  held  that  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  upon  whom  sentence  was 


ground  he  had  not  been  restored  to  citizenship  having  two 
years  before  been  found  guilty  of  burglary  when  sentence 
was  suspended.  The  question  passed  upon  was  whether  the 
word  “convicted”  means  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  the  solemn 
judgment  of  the  Court.  It  is  understood  the  decision  will 
affect  the  right  to  vote  of  about  20,000  in  this  State. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  meeting  of  the  lecturers  and 
Grange  workers  of  New  York  State  has  been  called  by  A  I? 
Katkamier,  president  of  the  Ontario  County  Grange  Lectur¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Atwater  Hall 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y.t  October  20.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Grange  lecturer’s  pro¬ 
grammes  for  1909.  Hints  and  plans  will  he  presented  and 
discussed  and  the  following  officers  of  the  State  Grange 
wil  he  present  and  give  short  addresses:  Master  F  N 
Godfrey,  Olean ;  Secretary  AY.  N.  Giles.  Skaneateles ;  ’Lec¬ 
turer  S.  J.  Lowell.  Fredonia :  Flora  Mrs.  P.  S.  Aldrich 
Palmyra;  Ceres  Miss  Eva  Fingar.  Germantown;  Pomona 
Mrs.  Rice  McCauley,  Stanley.  Mr.  \V.  A.  Miller,  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  will  also  give  an  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Bee- 
Keepers’  Association  will  he  held  October  16.  1908  Room 
50,  State  Capitol.  Hartford.  Matters  of  importance  to 
progressive  apiarists  will  be  discussed  by  experts.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  bee-keepers.  Secretary,  J  A 
Smith,  Box  3S,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

MORE  “UPLIFTING”  FOR  FARMERS. 
Has  been  Through  the  Fire. 

Please  do  not  put  Mr.  T.  J.  Norton  on  some  hack  farm, 
without  capital,  for  he  would  return  from  whence  he 
came,  or  become  a  town  charge.  Oh,  but  did  you  not  hit 
blm  vyell  on  page  737  !  I  started  to  write  several  pages 
on  tins  matter,  bnt  after  reading  what  you  have  written 
I  can’t  see  that  there  is  much  for  me  to  write.  I  laid 
awake  half  the  night  thinking  how  I  would  write  such  a 
letter  as  would  raise  “blisters”  on  said  Norton. 

Do  I  know  what  it  means  to  start  on  a  farm  without 
^apital  ? .  I  am  a  man  of  45.  Ten  years  ago  I  bought 
this  little  farm ;  all  the  money  we  had  was  one  hundred 
dollars,  no  stock  or  tools.  This  was  an  abandoned  farm 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  poor  buildings,  bushes,  sticks 
and  stones,  in  fact  “run  out.”  I  cut  all  the  grass  first 
year  and  did  not  have  enough  to  keep  one  cow.  The  first 
AA  inter  I  went_six  miles  to  my  work  with  thermometer 
ar°und  25  and  30  degrees  below  zero ;  breakfast  at 
5.30  A.  M.,  supper  at  7.30  P.  M.  To  make  a  long  story 
short  we  own  our  farm,  team,  seven  head  of  cattle,  100 
hens  and  75  turkeys,  tools,  etc.  How  did  I  do  it?  Buying 
pianos,  taking  shower  baths?  No,  sir!  Vegetables,  straw¬ 
berries  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  m 

Vermont. 

Pennsylvania  Opinion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  plain,  common  people  and 
their  ways  because  he  well  knew  that  they  made  this 
country  of  ours  the  great  nation  that  it  is.  The  pictures 
of  isolation  and  discontent  are  drawn  by  such  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  average  farm  conditions.  The 
ridiculous,  trashy  stuff  written  by  some,  of  which  the 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Norton  to  the  President  and  printed 
in  The  Outlook  because  it  is  “so  rational  in  its  ideals 
and  so  human  in  spirit,”  certainly  makes  disgusting  read- 
ing,  to  say  the  least.  So  much  has  been  written  about 
the  hard  lot  of  farm  women.  If  the  President  could  go 
right  into  the  farm  home  he  would  find  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  every  ten  the  women  folks  would  be  the  first  to 
protest  against  any  change  in  their  calling  or  condition  • 
he  would  find  them  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  condition 
and  consequently  happy.  All  the  farmer  asks  for  is  a 
square  deal,  conveniences  such  as  a  parcels  post,  etc.,  and 
be  will  he  able  to  take  care  of  himself  better  than  any 
oilier  class.  When  his  condition  needs  changing  he  can 
make  the  change  himself  without  the  interference  of  any¬ 
one.  The  very  environment  of  the  farmer  makes  him  a 
resourceful  man,  able  to  cope  with  any  difficulty.  The 
farmer,  who  is  struggling  to  build  a  home  and  to  bring 
up  a  family  to  usefulness,  represents  the  highest  type  of 
American  citizenship.  The  American  farmer  takes  off  his 
hat  to  no  one,  considers  no  one  his  superior,  not  even  the 
self-important  Mr.  Norton,  who  has  the  audacity  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  President  about  a  matter  of  which  he 
knows  nothing.  The  editors  of  The  Outlook  also  betray 
their  ignorance,  not  alone  by  printing  the  letter,  hut  by 
their  foolish  comments.  As  a  home  builder  and  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wealth,  and  therefore  as  a  good  citizen,  the  aver¬ 
age  American  farmer  is  worth  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton^s  class,  who  stand  so  ready  to  teach  the  “poor,  ignor¬ 
ant  ’  farmer  when  he  happens  to  come  to  town.  a.  w  s 
Pennsylvania. 


As  to  Railroads. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  T.  J.  Norton  to  the  President 
and  your  comments  on  it,  I  cannot  entirely  defend  farmers’ 
wives  as  cooks,  for  there  are  many  bad  ones,  hut  I  par¬ 
ticularly  desire  to  defend  the  farmers  themselves  from  the 
aspersions  of  a  man,  who,  deserting  their  ranks  as  an 
honest  toiler  and  producer  for  every  dollar  paid  him  with 
ineffable  impudence,  criticizes  their  poverty  while  he  lives 
on  wealth  wrung  from  them  largely  by  railways.  True, 
the  staff  of  most  of  our  railways  is  composed  of  legally 
honest  servants  of  thieves,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  alleged  securities  of  our  railways  have  an  apparent 
value  of  twice  the  amount  of  cash  ever  paid  for  them. 
It  is  the  farmer  who  has  made  seven  billions  of  watered 
railway  securities  into  dividends  and  interest-paving  in- 
vestments  by  paying  “what  the  traffic  will  bear”  ‘and  not 
what  he  should  pay,  which  is  an  honest  and  moderate 
profit  on  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  these  railways 
Perhaps  our  critic  has  not  personally  engaged  in  watering 
stocks,  and  even  bond  issues;  he  probably  is  (from  the 
tone  of  his  letter)  only  the  honest  servant  of  the  buc¬ 
caneers  of  finance  who  prey  upon  the  public.  But  he  is 
unthinking  if  he  does  not  realize  that  money  is  a  token 
of  labor,  and  that  any  man  possessing  more  money  than 
he  can  honestly  earn  has  either  stolen  it  from  individuals 
or  has  taken  advantage  of  evil  laws  which  should  be  re¬ 
pealed,  legalizing  the  chance  or  the  criminal  cunning  giv¬ 
ing  him  possession  of  it. 

Our  critic  probably  has  never  thought  of  the  bed-rock 
fact  that  he  is  the  servant  of  thieves,  whose  rivalries  in 
rascality,  since  the  days  of  the  colossal  and  successful 
thefts  of  Fisk  and  Gould  in  1871,  have  built  up  a  14 
billion  dollar  system  of  railway  “high  finance”  committing 
myriads  of  petty  thefts  upon  farmers,  to  pay  amazing 
salaries  to  railway  officials,  and  to  transport  them  in 
special  cars  and  trains  at  the  expense  of  these  honest 
toilers  for  their  daily  bread  upon  our  farms.  AA’ill  not 
our  farmers  see  to  it  that  every  corporation  is  obliged  to 
publish  every  detail  of  their  financial  methods  and  trans¬ 
actions,  so  that  the  public  can  for  themselves  learn  how 
they  are  being  treated?  If  our  farmers  will  stop  this 
railway  pilfering  by  converting  common  honesty  and  honor 
into  legal  honesty  and  dealing,  if  they  will  boldly  demand 
open  honesty,  and  enforce  it  upon  our  railway  officials, 
they  will  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  better  returns  to 
their  farms  and  be  able  to  relieve  themselves,  their  tired 
wives  and  their _  mothers  from  the  crushing  load  of  un¬ 
ending  and  ill-paid  toil,  which  now  makes  so  many  features 
of  farm  live  unlovely.  They  will  not  need  the  patron¬ 
izing  criticisms  of  a  railroad  employee  to  direct  them. 

_ _ '  W.  D.  M. 


THE  SIZE  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  APPLES. 

AA’hat  is  known  as  the  Porter  bill,  now  before  Congress, 
seeks  to  establish  a  standard  measure  for  apples  and  a 
standard  grading  for  the  fruit.  AA’e  are  verv  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this,  matter  and  are  trying  to  collect  all  the 
data  possible  with  the  view  of  determining  what  is  best 
for  us  to  recommend  to  our  own  Legislature.  As  to  the 
package  I  believe  the  fundamental  point  is  the  legalizing 
of  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  as  a  bushel  of  apples 
for  all  interstate  traffic.  That  point  being  established  I 
believe  a  legal  “box”  of  apples  should  be  identical  (in 
cubical  content)  with  the  legal  “bushel,”  hut  no  effort 
should  he  made  to  require  that  the  box  should  he  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  height  and  width,  for  the  courts  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  declare  against  it.  And  further  that  a 
legal  “barrel”  of  apples  for  interstate  shipment  should  be 
throe  tiroes  the  legal  bushel.  Having  that  in  view  it  next 
becomes  necessary  to  decide  what  should  constitute  a  legal 
bushel  of  apples.  The  legal  bushel  of  the  U.  S.  is  the 
AA’inehester  Bushel  of  2150.42  cubic  inches.  But  in 
measuring  apples  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  produce  of  a 
coarse  nature  it  is  the  custom  all  over  the  United  States, 
I  believe  to  heap  the  bushel,  and  if  my  information  is 
correct,  it  is  the  law  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Oregon.  California  and  Ohio  to  heap  it  “all  it  will  hold.” 
rsow  the  point  I  would  like  to  settle  is  “how  high  should 
the  cone  he,”  for  the  decision  of  that  point  will  settle 
the  cubical  contents.  Can  you  give  me  any  light  as  to 
v  hat  is  custom  in  that  respect  in  the  markets  with 
which  you  have  been  familiar?  Prof.  Bailov  savs  that  a 
heaped  bushel  is  2747  cubic  inches.  That  means  a  cone 
six  inches  high  on  top  of  a  bushel  19 AA  inches  in  diameter. 
The  bushel  proposed  by  the  Int.  Apple  Shippers  (2553 
cubic  inches)  would  require  a  cone  onlv  four  inches  high 
on  the  same  diameter  bushel.  The  Canadian  bushel  (2200) 
would  make  scarcely  any  heap  at  all,  it  being  almost 
identical  with  the  “imperial  bushel”  (2218.192),  which 
it  is  doubtless  intended  to  approximate.  e.  c.  t. 

R.  N.-Y..— -In  this  city  there  is  hut  little  sale  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  actual  bushel  packages.  Potatoes, 
apples,  carrots,  etc.,  are  often  sold  in  heaped  baskets,  hut 
they  are  called  haslcets,  not  bushels.  AYhere  we  have  seen 
such  stuff  sold  in  actual  measures,  the  bushel  basket  was 
heaped  not  more  than  four  inches,  and  the  half  bushel 
two  to  three  inches.  The  dealers  seem  disposed  to  sell 


stuff  by  the  package,  and  the  majority  of  retail  buyers 
appear  willing  to  take  it  on  this  basis  without  bothering 
to  compare  it  with  a  standard  measure.  Peddlers  who 
go  about  the  residence  districts  with  wagonloads  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  in  bulk  often  cry  out  their  wares  at  10 
cents  or  25  cents  for  “a  whole  lot.”  The  buyer  notes  the 
size  of  basket  and  decides  whether  he  wants  the  huckster’s 
‘  whole  lot”  at  that  price.  New  York  State  has  standard 
package  laws,  but  comparatively  little  interest  is  taken 
in  their  enforcement.  Any  intelligent  buyer  can  tell  a 
snort  basket  or  barrel  by  its  appearance  and  pay  a 
Pr!?e-.  He  knows  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  a  full-sized  package  than  a  short  one.  It  is  possible 
to  regulate  the  size  of  boxes  and  barrels  by  law,  but  it 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
olhei  package  so  long  as  it  is  called  a  package,  rather 
fPmroi1  ^bushel  or  barrel.  AVe  are  collecting  opinions  and 
fi0ures  from  growers,  shippers  and  dealers,  and  they  will 
men>rinted  sooa‘  welcome  a  full  discussion  by  apple 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

section  of  Michigan  is  unusually  dry.  Potatoes 
vill  not  be  a  half  crop.  Oats  were  fair  and  are  now  50 

excelled  ,b,UShcL  f  (.:°,rn  cr«P  sood.  Early  fruits  were 
excellent  also  a  fairly  good  peach  crop.  AVinter  amde 

a  f„to„<1.I,,lces  ,or  ptodu“ &  *» 

Mears,  Mich.  G’  L‘  M’ 

rai'nefo?efmfriwJtry  dlT  haFe:  Corn  about  all  cut.  No 
Drain  for  four  weeks,  and  soil  is  very  dry.  Some  farmers 

bhims  theu’  cornfields  for  wheat  seeding,  but  no  wheat 
ba®  b seeded  yet  as  they  fear  the  soil  is  too  dry  to 
."'beat  safely  A  little  rye  has  been  sown  this 
almost  |rPvrlngS  and  wells  ]°w.  and  branches  and  creeks 
Hillsboro,  O.  w‘  E"  D’ 

snithn/a+?fSt0^  Journal  prints  the  following ;  “As  a  re- 
suit  of  the  piotracted  drought,  six  large  dams  of  the 

^oa  ^  'va*er  company  and  the  two  reservoirs  of 

the  borough  plant  are  dry.  The  situation  is  very  acute 

hour  'each*1  1S  J?applled  to  the  residents  for  only  an 
nour  each  day.  I  armors  are  carrying  water  to  Shenan- 
doali  instead  of  vegetables,  as  there  is  more  profit  in 
hauling  water  than  peddling  produce.  AVater  sellsat  eight 

wav St e-ff1 1 ° n ’  a?d  many  are  compelled  to  walk  a  long 
way  to  get  a  supply  even  at  that  price.”  “ 

.  Tbe  growing  season  of  1908  has  been  one  of  the  driest 
croDhofhlth?sryemm?vrta^?  C,0lmty-  Potatoes  are  the  money 

countv  Thpro  n-  i"  ,,  W,e  ,uv;e  over  25,000  acres  in  this 
county.  There  will  be  less  than  half  a  cron.  Oats  anrl 

isaieoorirefor  Sti  a  fair  crop,  not  up  to  the  average.  Corn 
foi  this  section.  AA  heat  is  not  grown  to  anv 
here.  No  tree  fruit  grown  here.  Small  fruits  were 
a  failure  on  account  of  drought.  Pasture  dried  ud  and 

EveTddeduI  St°Ck-  SL0<Ie  ttces  ^?ddi4  thS? 

Portage  Co.,  VVis.  c‘  w’  B’ 

£ad  oone  weather  for  two  months;  last  evening. 

too  ^rv^ffist8’ ^irh  rd  a  thV-nder  sh°wer.  It  was  almost 
too  aiy  last  week  for  seeding,  but  now  the  soil  i«  in 

deieavCOnnsitan  fPr  seeding,  which  will  begin  without 
ueiay,  as  all  the  farmers  are  ready  to  begin  with  the 
work.  The  tobacco  is  all  cut  and  housed.  AVe  had  a  fin! 
"°P  of  tobacco  in  this  part  of  York  Co.  AVheat  sells  at 
$1  per  bushel ;  corn.  85  cents  per  bushel ;  butter,  25  cents 
per  pound ;  eggs,  25  cents  a  dozen.  b  p  k 

York  Co.,  Pa.  a* 

«inT!e^,-ihvaLbefa  no  rain,  except  some  light  local  showers 

as  LwnM  iho!  ’  ,res.ult’  no  feed  in  pastures  ;  meadows 
as  Drown  as  when  just  mown;  corn  a  fair  crop  where 

iT!ht  Cwdrf0r’  but„ve/y  Wgbt  on  many  farms.  Hay  crop 
Lf?bt.  bardiy  enough  for  local  demands,  as  many  farmers 

annD?  i’?y  m  July.  Potato  crop  nearly  a  failure; 

-  .  and  P°or’  with  some  exceptions  prob- 
a  )iy  two-third  ot  average  crop.  Water  very  scarce,  many 
farmers  having  to  draw  for  their  stock,  some  for  a  mile 

den!  Roosbveitthe  haid  conditions  are  not  laid  to  Presi- 
Charlotte,  Vt. _ G‘  M’  H’ 

,  tJHIO  SntAAA’BERRY  NOTES. — I  am  always  interested 
in  articles  on  small  fruits,  especially  strawberries  It  is 
surprising  how  the  appetite  for  strawberries  is  growing  in 
this  country.  AYhen  I  go  on  the  market  during  the  stniw- 
berry  season  and  see  thousands  of  bushels  of  berries  I 
vonder  what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  but  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two  they  are  all  disposed  of,  and  so  it  goes 
every  day  until  the  last  bushel  of  the  season;  they  are 
s9.u?ht  by  the  storekeeper.  No  matter  how  much 
othei  fruit  is  offered  for  sale,  strawberries  always  go  and 
at  good  prices  I  am  writing  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 

io<Lpresume  it^is  the  same  everywhere.  The  season  of 
1J08  was  very  dry  here  during  strawberry  picking-  manv 
patches  were  badly  dried  up,  but  for  all  the  d it  weather 
we  had  two  small  -patches,  about  one-third  of  an  acre  of 
two  varieties,  from  which  we  picked  and  sold  $292  worth 
of  berries.  Varieties,  Uncle  Jim  and  Cussawago,  the  price 
averaging  10  cents  per  quart,  sold  at  wholesale.  P 

Hoiinnd,  O.  c>  H>  K> 

DROUGHT  BROKEN. — The  fearful  drought  in  northern 
isew  York  was  partly  broken  on  September  28.  The 
AA’atertown  Times  says  : 

“The  46  days  of  drought  was  broken  last  night  by  a 
dnvmg  rain.  It  came  pushing  a  cool  wind  before  it.  It 
brought  more  wind  with  it.  It  roared  in  the  treetops,  it 
splashed  on  the  streets,  it  spattered  on  the  roofs  The 
earth  took  it  in  through  its  dry,  cracked  lips,  and  re- 
joicea.  The  foliage  and  the  grass  were  washed  clean.  It 
washed  the  smoke  out  of  the  air  and  made  the  earth 
cool  and  clean,  and  brought  a  crisp  Autumn  morning 
People  thank  God  for  it,  and  put  on  heavier  clothes  It 
must  have  extinguished  the  forest  fires  that  were  threaten¬ 
ing  every wnere.  it  did  not  raise  the  streams  any,  for 
the  earth  was  like  a  sponge  to  soak  it  in.  It  renewed 
expiring  nature  and  prolonged  its  life  toward  a  natural 
end.  It  has  probably  changed  the  season  from  Summer 
into  Fall  days  abruptly,  hut  it  has  been  a  long  and  glorious 
Summer,  and  the  Autumn  bids  fair  to  be  a  pleasant  one.” 

APPLE  TRICES. — There  is  usually  interest  all  over 
the  country  to  know  what  the  famous  apples  grown  on 
the  Pacific  coast  bring.  F.  AValden  in  The  Ranch  of 
Seattle  makes  the  following  statement : 

“There  is  no  question  but  the  apple  crop  is  short  this 
year;  some  of  our  best  judges  say  as  short  as  or  shorter 
than  last  year.  James  M.  Irvine,  the  editor  of  the  Fruit¬ 
grower,  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  ravages  of  the 

apple  scab  in  Missouri  are  something  frightful whole 

orchards  are  ruined  by  this  disease.  Good  marketable 
apples  will  be  scarce  in  many  sections  of  the  Mississippi 
vaiiey.  A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Packer  visited 
the  Yakima  Valley  quite  recently  and  reports-  ‘At  ores- 
ent  buyers  are  offering  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box  for 
fancy  stock  and  from  00  cents  to  $1  for  medium  frrades  9 
I  have  .hist  come  hack  from  the  Yakima  Valiev  and  know 
of  no  offers  as  high  as  $1.50  per  "box,  hut  such  a  price 
may  have  been  offered  in  some  localities.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  offers  have  been  made  at  all.  A  dispatch  from 
AA’onatchee  says ;  ‘The  apple  crop  hero  will  he  large  The 
various  fruit  growers’  associations  expect  to  place  the 
apples  in  pool  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $°  *>5  per 
box.  ’  Surely  these  prices  ought  to  be  satisfactory’ to  the 
growers  if  they  can  be  realized.  The  crop  of  apples  will 
in  most  cases  be  very  clean,  and  there  will  not  be  much 
loss  from  culling.  Nothing  hut  first-class  fruit  should  be 
packed.  The  effort  sometimes  made  by  a  few  mistaken 
growers  of  working  in  some  poor  stuff  along  with  their 
good  apples  will  certainly  bring  some  persons  to  grief, 
and  ought  to.”  _ 


A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  using  oil  on  the 
roads  to  lay  the  dust.  Now  the  demand  is  such  that  there 
are  several  machines  specially  devised  for  spreading  the 
oil. 

Prof.  Forties,  of  Illinois,  states  that  in  the  Swedish 
province  of  Holland  in  the  10  years — 1885  to  1895 — 29,736 
bushels  of  May  beetles  and  white  gru’  s  were  collected  and 
paid  for  by  the  State. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

CONQUERORS  BOTH. 

Napoleon  took  Europe  and  tossed  down 
toppling  thrones, 

And  strewed  its  ghastly  hillsides  with  white 
and  bleaching  hones ; 

And  dandled  Kings  like  puppets  and  made 
his  world-uproar, 

i’layed  his  battalions’  music,  passed,  and 
was  heard  no  more. 

Sam  Pasco  took  a  run-down  farm,  a  run¬ 
down  farm,  alas  ! 

Where  stretched  unbroken  solitudes  between 
each  spear  of  grass, 

And  moss  usurped  its  hillsides  and  flags 
usurped  its  meads, 

And  both  its  hills  and  meadows  were  a 
tragedy  of  weeds. 

Sara  Pasco’s  hard  campaigning!  Long 
waged  the  stubborn  fray ; 

And  Sam  grew  bowed  and  battered  and 
Sam  grew  seamed  and  gray ; 

But  those  bald  bills  grew  green  with  grass, 
and  apple  blossoms  fair 
Stormed,  as  with  storms  of  Winter,  the 
fragrant  Summer  air. 

Napoleon  took  Europe  and  played  bis 
mighty  game 

And  sowed  its  fields  with  corpses  and 
wrapped  its  towns  in  flame. 

Sam  Pasco  took  his  run-down  farm  and 
greened  its  moss-gray  soil, 

And  one  small  plot  of  this  wide  earth  was 
fairer  through  his  toil. 

Sam  Pasco  and  Napoleon !  Wide  are  the 
midnight  skies, 

And  in  the  wideness  of  the  worlds  men 
seem  of  equal  size ; 

And  from  some  star  may  each  look  down, 
each  stretch  his  phantom  arm, 
Napoleon  tow'rd  Austerlitz,  Sam  Pasco 
toward  his  farm. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 

* 

As  a  variation  in  scrambled  eggs,  cut 
some  solid  tomatoes  into  small  squares, 
arid  stir  in  when  the  eggs  begin  to  set; 
finish  the  cooking  quickly,  and  dish  very 
hot.  A  little  chopped  green  pepper  may 
be  added  if  liked. 

* 

When  a  piece  of  white  embroidery 
becomes  soiled  in  the  working,  sprinkle 
it  thickly  with  French  chalk,  roll  it  up, 
and  set  it  aside  for  a  few  days.  The 
chalk  may  then  be  shaken  out,  and  the 

embroidery  will  be  clean  and  fresh. 

* 

Serge,  which  came  into  vogue  last 
Winter,  is  to  be  popular  again  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  for  tailored  suits.  It  is  seen 
in  plain,  herringbone  and  chevron 
weaves.  Widewale  diagonals,  which 
were  favorites  in  the  late  Spring,  are 
also  seen  in  Fall  and  Winter  suits. 
Serge  makes  one  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  jacket  suits,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  is  the  most  useful  school  dress 
a  girl  can  have  for  cold  weather,  espec¬ 
ially  in  one  of  the  pretty  sailor  models. 
* 

How  many  of  us  remember  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  introduced  the  heal¬ 
ing  virtues  of  quinine  to  Europe? 
Donna  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  was  wife  of  the  Spanish 
viceroy  in  Peru,  born  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
While  in  Peru  she  was  cured  of  a  fever 
by  a  priest  who  had  learned  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  from  the  natives;  Donna 
Ana  introduced  it  to  Spain  on  her  re¬ 
turn  home,  where  it  became  known  as 
“Jesuits’  bark”  or  “Peruvian  bark,”  the 
latter  name  being  used  for  the  crude 
product  to  the  present  day.  The  lady’s 
part  in  introducing  the  drug  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree,  Cinchona. 

* 

“Stormy  Saturday  stew”  is  very 
savory,  and  also  inexpensive.  Cut  two 
pounds  of  mutton  into  small  squares, 
removing  the  fat.  Put  in  an  earthen 
stewpan,  and  barely  cover  with  cold 
water.  Set  it  where  it  will  simmer 
slowly,  but  not  boil  hard,  for  about 
two  hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Then  add  the  corn  cut  from  four  ears, 
or  one  cup  of  canned  corn,  six  toma¬ 
toes,  peeled  and  cut  up,  and  two  minced 
onions.  Cook  for  an  hour  longer.  Half 
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an  hour  before  serving  stir  in  six  pota¬ 
toes,  boiled  and  run  through  a  ricer,  or 
mashed  smooth ;  then  thicken  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  browned  flour  rubbed 
into  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter.  Sea¬ 
son  with  pepper,  salt  and  kitchen  bou¬ 
quet  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  boil  five 
minutes  and  serve. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Directoire  waist  shown  is  made 
with  a  fitted  lining  and  on  this  lining 
the  various  parts  are  arranged,  the 
girdle  covering  the  lower  portion  below 
the  blouse  proper.  This  last  is  left  free 
at  the  lower  edge  and  whatever  skirt 
is  worn  with  the  waist  can  be  adjusted 
beneath  it  .  The  closing  is  made  invis- 
iblv  at  the  back.  If  the  Empire  skirt 


6108  Directoire  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 


is  not  becoming  the  girdle  can  be  made 
to  extend  to  the  normal  waistline  and 
the  skirt  of  the  regulation  sort  worn 
therewith.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  2*4  yards 
21,  24  or  27,  1*4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  2*4  yards  of  all-over  lace  for  the 
yoke  and  sleeves,  1J4  yards  of  silk  for 
the  trimming  and  girdle,  1^4  yards  of 
lace  banding,  4  yards  of  velvet  ribbon. 


6104  Misses"  Nine  Gored  Skirt, 

14  and  16  years. 

The  pattern  6108  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure; 
though  lessening  in  fullness.  No.  6104  is 
a  pretty  model  for  a  girl’s  jacket  suik 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores.  There 
are  two  plaits  at  the  back  edge  of  each 
and  there  are  inverted  plaits  at  the  back, 
price  10  cents. 

Plaited  skirts  are  not  yet  out  of  style, 


The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  16-year  size  is  9J4  yards  24  or  27, 
5 *4  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  when 
there  is  either  figure  or  nap;  7 l/2  yards 
27,  4 '*4  yards  44  or  4  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  there  is  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern  6104  is  cut  for  girls 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Clothing  I 
Made  I 
to  Order  I 
at  the  I 
Mill. 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill,  Cut) 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  glvq 
•atisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Corned  and  Dried  Beef. 

For  50  pounds  of  beef  use  two  pounds 
brown  sugar,  one  ounce  saltpetre,  four 
quarts  salt,  five  gallons  soft  water. 
Mix  all  together,  boil  and  skim  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  pour  over  the  beef  while 
boiling  hot.  See  that  meat  is  all  cov¬ 
ered  by  brine,  and  cover  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  it  that  the  steam  may  be  retained. 
We  have  used  this  formula  for  over  30 
years,  and  have  never  had  any  trouble. 
I  have  often  kept  the  meat  until  late  in 
Summer,  but  when  that  is  desired,  take 
the  meat  from  the  vessel,  scald  and  skim 
cold  brine.  We  find  our  dried  beef  es- 
the  brine,  and  let  cool.  Scald  the  vessel 
and  repack  meat,  and  cover  with  the 
pecially  good  salted  in  this  way,  much 
better  than  that  we  pay  our  grocer  32 
cents  a  pound  for.  Four  or  five  days 
is  sufficient  time  to  salt  for  drying. 

Beef  for  drying  should  be  from  the 
round,  cut  smooth  at  the  seams.  Re¬ 
move  all  fat  from  outside,  and  pack  at 
top  of  vessel  used  in  corning  so  it  can 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest. 
Our  method  of  drying  is  primitive.  A 
stick  borrowed  from  the  quilting  frame, 
laid  across  two  chairs,  supports  the 
hooks  that  have  been  placed  in  each 
piece  of  meat ;  the  dry  room  is  the 
kitchen  attic,  through  which  comes  the 
smoke  pipe  from  the  range.  Turn  meat 
often  that  it  may  dry  evenly;  no  speci¬ 
fied  time  can  be  given,  but  do  not  dry 
too  much.  We  do  not  smoke  ours,  but 
if  desired,  it  could  be  hung  in  a  barrel 
over  smouldering  corncobs,  and  smoked 
for  a  day  or  two.  As  to  keeping — we 
put  it  in  a  strong  whole  paper  flour 
sack,  close  tightly  at  the  top,  and  hang 
in  a  cool  dry  place.  mary  mann. 


Snow  Apple  Pudding. — Fill  a  pudding 
dish  half  full  of  finely  chopped  apples 
well  seasoned  with  butter,  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Pour  over  it  a  batter  made 
of  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  half  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  suet.  Moisten  it  with 
about  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  milk. 
It  should  not  be  as  stiff  as  for  biscuit. 
Steam  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 
Serve  at  once  with  lemon  sauce. 


Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 

and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10:20  to  $18:29 

Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 

Srice.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  Wo 
ave  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  wo 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customera 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  MUsissIppi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  of  the  Meslsslppl. 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  style  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 
GARMENTS 

,  are  cut  on  large' 
patterns,  designed 
*  to  give  the  wearer 
,the  utmost  comfort 

lIChT'DURABLECLEAH 

'  6UARANTEEADNWArERPR0°r 

SUITS  *322 
SLICKERS  *322 

BtSmmCARMtHT 
YOU  MAYl  BURS  THl 

j/cm  or  thl  run.  |  •  6$»  I 

A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  U  S  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  01  UHfTtO  TORONTO  CAR 


You  Cannot  Live 

long  enough  to  wear  out  a  Syracuse  “EASY” 
non-friction  steel  washer.  It  saves 
its  price  four  times  every  year,  and 
solves  your  washing  problem  for 
all  future  time.  Our  free  book, 
pages  32-84.  tells  you  how  washing 
and  bleaching  are  done  In  one  oper- 
ation.  Ask  fur  it  now.  Aitents  Wanted. 

DODGE  a,  ZUILL, 

224  O  Dlllaya  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  I  nsects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Svith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 

4% 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS 

founded  1843 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson°Eddystone  Prints 

Ihe  famous  old  “Simpson  M  brands 
made  only  la  Eddystone. 

The  standard  dress  goods  for 
beauty  and  wear  65  years  ago. 
Standard  today.  Absolutely 
fast  colors.  Made  in  the  great¬ 
est  variety  of  designs ;  some  in 
a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  hiln  supply  you.  De¬ 
cline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfe'.  Co.  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wa.  Simpson,  Sr. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  DIRECT  from  FACTORY, 

FREIGHT 
PAID 


We  make  our  own  stoves  complete, 
sell  direct  to  you  (without  agents  or 
dealers)  and  save  you  $5.00  to  $20.00  on 
every  stove  you  buy. 

GOLD  COIN  S& 

have  been  the  standard  highest  grade 
for  50  years,  both  in  material,  design, 
workmanship  and  efficiency.  Equipped 
with  special  grates  for  fuel  saving,  oven 
thermometer  if  desired,  every  la¬ 
bor-saving  attachment,  handsomely 
ornamented,  with  nickeled  parts  re¬ 
movable  for  cleaning. 

We  polish  your  stove  ready -for 
use,  iusure  safe  delivery,  prepay 
freight,  and  give  a  written  guaran¬ 
tee  to  take  the  stove  back  at  our 
expense  and  pay  your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  after 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

We  gladly  send,  on  request,  our  Free 
Illustrated  Stove  Book,  containing 
information  about  cooking  and  heating 
stoves,  and  gives  illustrations,  descriptions, 
terms  and  prices  of  Gold  Coin  Stoves.  Write 
for  it  at  once. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY 
3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Established  I860 


$5.00  to 
$20.00 

SAVED 


1908. 
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Quince  Jam. 

Last  Fall,  after  our  canning  and  jelly 
making  were  nearly  at  an  end,  the  girls 
came  across  a  receipt  for  quince  jam 
which  I  had  copied  several  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  forgotten  when  the  quince  sea¬ 
son  had  come  around. 

“I  am  going  to  try  it,”  Bess  an¬ 
nounced.  “But  we  used  the  last  of  the 
quinces  for  jelly.” 

“Are  not  there  some  left  in  the  bas¬ 
ket  to  throw  away?” 

“Yes,  a  peck  or  two,  but  they  are 
small  and  knotty.” 

“Well,  they  are  not  wormy  this  year,” 
and  she  smiled  with  a  decisive  nod 
which  meant,  “You  will  see.”  After 
the  dinner  dishes  were  washed  I  found 
her  sitting  on  the  back  steps,  and  at  her 
side  the  basket  of  quinces  not,  after  all, 
destined  for  the  pig’s  dinner.  Bess  had 
the  dislipan  filled  with  warm  water  and 
was  scrubbing  each  quince,  using  a 
small  vegetable  brush,  and  nibbing  off 
the  down  well.  That  afternoon  two 
granite  kettles,  filled  with  quinces  and 
water  to  cover  them,  boiled  gently  over 
the  slow  fire  left  in  the  range.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  how  plump  and 
yellow  each  little  quince  grew,  and  how 
easily  one  could  cut  and  pare  them  later 
when  they  had  drained  and  cooled.  I 
confessed  that  the  Englishwoman  had 
taught  me  a  useful  wrinkle  in  preparing 
everyday  quince  sauce,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  one  might  as  well  prepare 
even  best  company  preserves  after  the 
same  easy  style.  Perhaps  many  house¬ 
keepers  do. 

I  will  give  the  recipe,  which  was 
taken  from  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle’s  “Pot- 
Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  The 
book  is  no  cooking  manual,  but,  as  its 
title  suggests,  is  a  medley  treating  of 
about  all  the  subjects  a  quiet  English 
gentlewoman  might  be  expected  to  be 
interested  in.  Agreeable  reading,  I 
found  it,  and  agreeable  eating  the  quince 
jam  has  proved. 

“First  boil  the  quinces  till  soft  (for 
about  half  an  hour).  Take  off  the  outer 
skin,  cut  the  quinces  in  halves,  remov¬ 
ing  the  core,  and  pulp  them.  To  every 
pound  of  quince  pulp  add  a  half  pint  of 
the  water  in  which  the  quinces  were 
boiled.  Peel  and  cut  up  some  Blenheim 
apples.  Add  half  a  pound  of  apple  to 
every  pound  of  quince  pulp  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  the  fruit.  Boil  three  hours.” 

“Do  we  grow  Blenheim  apples  in  the 
States?”  They  are  unknown  to  the 
Ithamar  farm,  and  I  confess  that  we 
had  so  large  a  kettle  full  of  the  quince 
that  the  apple  was  omitted,  when,  next 
day,  sugar  and  the  three  hours’  boiling 
were  added.  Instead  we  grafted  upon 
the  recipe  our  own  family  notion  of 
quince  marmalade  and  just  before  the 
boiling  was  completed  sliced  in  two 
large  oranges,  cut  across  skins  and  all. 

1  he  discarded  and  reclaimed  quinces 
were  in  no  way  less  well  flavored  than 
the  large  and  fair  ones  had  been,  and 
we  only  regretted  that  after  making 
jelly  from  better  fruit  we  had  thrown 
away  the  contents  of  the  jelly  bag.  With 
or  without  Blenheim  apples  it  might 
have  been  made  into  excellent  jam.  I 
feel  the  more  sure  of  this  because  a 
friend  (who  must  buy  all  her  fruit) 
told  me  that  after  the  clear  juice  had 
drained  from  her  grapes  prepared  for 
jelly  she  put  the  contents  of  the  drain¬ 
ing  bag  through  a  colander  and  made 
grape  jam  which  her  husband  consid¬ 
ered  of  better  flavor  than  the  jelly.  But 
farmer  folk  are  a  wasteful  people  in 
some  particulars.  And  why  not?  I  al¬ 
most  wish  I  had  not  mentioned  this 
recipe  lest  some  penny-pinchiner  husband 
be  encouraged  to  sell  all  the  fair  quinces, 
telling  “Mother  and  the  girls”  that  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  make  superior  jam  out  of 
knotty  fruit.  K.  ithamar. 

R.  N.-Y. — Blenheim  Orange  or  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin  is  a  large  English  Fall 
apple  of  moderate  flavor,  grown  to  some 


extent,  we  think,  in  Nova  Scotia.  We 
would  use  any  good  Fall  apple  with  the 
quince,  if  we  desired  the  mixture,  which 
is  very  good. 

Chicken  Recipes. 

Italian  Chicken. — Mak:  common  bat¬ 
ter;  mix  into  it  one  cupful  chopped  to¬ 
matoes,  one  onion  chopped,  some  minced 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper.  Cut  up  young, 
tender  chickens,  dry  them  well ;  dip  each 
piece  in  batter  and  fry  brown  in  plenty 
of  butter  in  a  thick-bottomed  frying- 
pan. 

Chicken  Pudding. — Cut  up  a  chicken 
as  for  fricassee  and  stew,  closely  cov¬ 
ered,  until  tender,  in  just  enough  water 
to  keep  from  burning.  Season  each 
piece  with  salt  and  pepper,  using  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper;  lay  in  a  large 
baking  dish.  Beat  two  eggs  till  light, 
add  to  one  pint  of  milk,  with  one  can 
of  corn,  or  equal  amount  of  fresh  corn; 
season  with  one- fourth  teaspoon ful  of 
salt,  pour  over  the  chicken,  cover  with 
bread  crumbs,  dot  with  bits  of  butter 
and  back  in  a  quick  oven  one-half  hour. 

Shredded  Chicken  with  Macaroni. — 
Cook  half  a  pound  of  macaroni  until 
tender;  drain  and  pour  over  it  half  a 
cupful  of  highly  seasoned  tomato  sauce. 
Shred  the  meat  of  a  chicken  into  fibers 
(a  pint)  ;  also  shred  four  sticks  of  cel¬ 
ery  and  mince  one  onion.  Season  to 
taste  (the  seasoning  will  depend  upon 
how  much  has  been  used  in  cooking  the 
chicken,  sauce,  etc.)  with  salt,  white  and 
cayenne  pepper,  with  a  dash  of  ginger, 
cloves  and  cinnamon;  put  all  in  a  frying 
pan  in  which  has  been  previously  heated 
a  tablespoon  ful  of  butter.  Saute  over 
a  hot  fire  and  stir  until  thoroughly  min¬ 
gled.  Brown  slightly  and  serve  plain 
or  with  a  half  cupful  of  white  sauce 
over  it. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat 

and 

Food 

Chopper 


“  Enterprise  ’’  Meat  and  Food  Choppers  eu<  the  m 
with  a  revolving  steel  knife  against  a  perforated 
steel  cutting:  plate  without  tearing:  or  crushing. 

Easily  cleaned.  Practically  unbreakable, 
and  will  last  for  years. 

The  No.  5  “Enterprise”  Chopper  Jg 
costs  only  $1.75.  No,  10.  shown  In 
cut,  $2.50.  They  are  standard  family 
sizes,  and  not  only  save  half  the  work 
at  butchering  Ume,  but  are  useful  la 
tho  kitchen  every  day  in  the  year. 

Made  in  45  sizes  and  styles  for  Hand,  Steam  am 
trie  Power.  Wo  also  make  cheaper  Food  Choppers,  but 
recommend  tho  above  for  tho  reasons  given.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  Sold  at  Hardware  and  Oeneral  Stores,  etc. 


ENTERPRISE 


Stuffer 

and 

Lard 


Lessens  the  labor  at  butchering  time. 
Two  machines  in  one.  Well  made  and 
does  its  work  quickly  and  surely.  Cyl¬ 
inder  is  bored  true  and  plate  fits  accur¬ 
ately.  Pressure  cannot  causo  meat  to  rise 
above  the  plate.  Tho  Patented  Corru¬ 
gated  spout  prevents  air  from  entering 
casing,  ensuring  perfect  filling  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  sausage. 

Macliine  can  bo  clianged  into  a  Lard 
Press  in  a  minute’s  time.  Can  also  be 
used  as  a  Fruit  Press. 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  the  “  Enterprise”  Sausage  Stuffer  and 
Lard  Press.  I  f  not,  order  direct  of  makers. 


Ho.  115 — 4  quart 
Japanned 
Prlee  #5.50 

4  iizaa 

Tinned  and 
Japanned 


ENTERPRISE 


Bone9 

Shell 

and 

Corn 

Mill 


Tho  “Enterprise”  Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill  is 
a  good,  general  mill  for  farmers,  poultrymon.  etc., 
and  for  compactness,  strength  and  durability  is 
unexcelled.  Handy  for  grinding  poultry  food  and 
making  bone  meal  fertilizer.  Mill  shown  incut$8.50 
weight  60  lbs.,  grinds IH.  bu.corn  per  hour.  Book  for 
the  name  Enterprise”  on  the  macliine  you  buy. 

Grind  up  dry  bones,  oyster  and  other  shells,  corn, 
etc.,  for  your  hens  and  watch  results. 

Other  famous  “  Enterprise”  household  special¬ 
ties  are :  Coffee  Mills ;  Raisin  Seeders;  Fruit,  Wine 
and  Jelly  Presses;  Cherry  S toilers ;  Cold  Handle 
Sad  Irons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  at  Hardware  and  Oeneral  Stores,  etc. 

Write  for  "The  Enterprising  Housekeeper.  ”  a  book 
of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Tree  on  request. 


For  Dry 
Bonea  Only 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  of  PA.,  202  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANOS 


Slightly  used  Stein  way,;  1900  Mi  .do! 
Lynn  it  Heulyg;  and  other  rumark- 
ablc  bargains.  Lyon  St  Uealy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World's  Largest  Music.  House 


Our  Great  He-Iiuilding  Sale  is  How  in  Progress  t 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
**  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  t.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barret)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famons 

“Toa.trd  Hiittrr  t'rmekn-.,”  “tittle  mothers  touch  llisenit,” 

etc.  Check  or  money  order  inuat  accompany  oriloi.  Write  us. 


Don’t  buy  a  stove  or  range  until  you  first  see 


How  Much  You  Save 

by  getting 


1  Promise  You: 


A  Kalanvazog 

Direct  to  You" 


That  you  save  more  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  better  stove  or  range  for  the  money,  when  yon 
buy  a  Kalamazoo,  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  That’s 
my  promise,  and  here’s  my  hand  on  it!  Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  will  do  what  I  say? 

In  the  past  six  years  we  have  sold  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  to  thousands 
ot  readers  of  this  journal— saving  them  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  as  high  as  $30  and  $35  on  a 
single  purchase.  But,  that  do  sn’t  do  you  any  good,  unless  you  let  me  quote  you  prices 

vice pr«T and*< «en° Mgr  fll\d  sl}T  y°U,  we  c&n^°  £or  V™  ^n’t  it  to  your  interest,  then,  to  get  our  prices 
ice p^mdoen. Mgr.  aud  catalogue?  When  you  buy,  you  want  the  best  stove  or  range  you  can  find  and  you 

want  to  b«y  it  as  economically  as  possible.  You  want  to  make  every  dollar  count.  Let  me  show 
you  how.  Write  for  our  our  catalogue  and  prices,  and  then  compare  the  Kalamazoo,  in  both  quality 
and  prices  with  the  best  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at  retail.  That’s  all  we  ask— just  a  simple 
comparison.  And  it’s  to  your  interest  to  make  it. 

How  You  Save  Money  How  You  Run  No  Risk 


Freight 
Pre¬ 
paid 


You  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturers.  You  buy 
at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  all  dealers’, 
jobbers’  and  middlemen’s  profits. 

You  buy  from  one  of  the  largest,  most  modern,  best 
equipped  stove  foundries  in  the  world— mak¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  highest  grade  stoves  and 
ranges,  and  you  get  all  the  advantages  which 
come  from  manufacturing  in  large  quantities. 

You  not  only  save  from  20%  to  40%  in  firat 
coat,  but  you  also  save  in  cost  of  operation,  in 
repairs  and  in  durability. 

You  do  not  only  save  money,  but  you  get  a 
stove  or  range  of  extra  quality. 

„  ...  You  have  no  freight  to  pay.  We  send  you 

the  Kalamazoo  freight  prepaid. 

You  get  a  stove  or  range  of  the  latest  design,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  which  will  last  as  long  as  any  you  can  find  any¬ 
where,  and  you  save  one-quarter  or  one-third  in  the  price. 


Yon  buy  on  a  360days’  approval  test,  and  I  promise 
now,  in  black  and  white,  to  return  to  you  every  cent 
you  pay  if  you  do  not  find  your  purchase  In  every 
way  exactly  as  represented.  You  buy  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  company,  with  more  individual  customers 
than  any  other  stove  company  in  existence. 

We  doubtless  can  send  you  names  of  many  satis¬ 
fied  users  of  the  Kalamazoo  right  In  your  own 
country— people  who  have  not  only  saved  money, 
but  have  also  secured  a  stove  or  range  of  extra 
quality.  We  pay  the  freight— you  don’t  have  to 
take  even  that  risk. 

Your  banker  can  easily  find  out  about  our  relia¬ 
bility,  and  you  know  that  the  editor  of  this  paper 
would  not  print  our  advertisements,  year  after  year, 
u  we  were  not  perfectly  trustworthy.  If  you  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantage  of  economy  in  buying,  you1 
will  at  least  let  me  quote  you  prices. 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  buying  land  or  hogs  or  steers  or  feed-stuff,  without  first  finding  out  what  the  market 
price  is.  Why  then  buy  a  stove  or  range  without  finding  out  the  manufacturers’  prices? 

Let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  the  factory  price  and  the  retail  price.  Use  the  coupon,  or 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 

You  can  save  enough  on  one  purchase,  to  pay  for  a  good  share  of  your  season’s  fuel— 
to  pay  your  taxes— to  get  a  new  gown  or  a  new  suit.  If  you  save  only  $5,  or  $10,  I’m  sure 
you  can  find  some  good  use  for  the  money  or  you  keep  in  your  own  pocket. 

The  Kalamazoo  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  including  more  than  300  styles  and  sizes  of 


Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 
Gas  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Gas  Heaters 


360 
Days 
Approval 
Test 


You  are  invited 
to  visit  us 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Coal  and  Wood  Cook  Stoves 

Hotel  Ranges 

Open  Franklin  Heaters 


Base  Burners 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 
Shop  Stoves,  etc. 

Get  our  prices  and  see  what  you  save. 


William  Thompson,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Micli. 


All  Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  equipped  with 
patent  thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and 
roasting  easy. 


Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

Please  send  me  Ca;- 
alogue  No.  1T4,  ana 
quote  me  factory  prices, 
freight  prepaid. 


Name. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

YEARS  COST  OF  A  COW. 

Will  some  of  your  New  York  dairymen 
give  me  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  in  that  State  at  present  prices  of 
feed?  I  notice  that  in  Minnesota  some 
good  authorities  have  been  recently  flgur- 
in  the  grain  cost  of  a  1,000  pound  cow  giv¬ 
ing  30  pounds  4*4  per  cent  milk  through  the 
Winter  to  he  about  $21  per  year  where  the 
roughage  is  clover  hay.  Take  this  cow  to 
your  State  and  feed  her  silage  and  clover 
and  Timothy,  and  what  would  you  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  most  economical  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  keep  her  doing  her  best?  v.  v. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

In  Jefferson  County. 

If  V.  F.  is  thinking  of  bringing  that 
1000-pound  cow  to  New  York  State,  I 
can.  assure  him  that  $21  will  not  keep 
her  a  year.  Theorists  exist  in  farming 
as  well  as  in  everything  else,  and  farm¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  steer  clear  of 
them  until  their  stories  are  well  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  actual  practice,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  1000-pound  cow  was 
ever  kept  producing  30  pounds  of  4 *4 
per  cent  milk  for  $21  a  year.  I  have 
seen  it  variously  estimated  at  from  $40 
to  $60  per  year,  including  roughage, 
grain,  silage  and  pasture,  and  I  think  a 
fair  average  woiild  be  about  $50  per 
year.  The  average  cow  will  consume 
during  the  feeding  season,  which  in  this 
section  is  about  180  days,  ile  ton  of 
clover  hay,  50  pounds  per  day  of  good 
silage  and  say  10  pounds  of  grain, 
which  figures  about  as  follows :  One 
ton  clover  hay,  $10;- 9,000  pounds  silage 
at  $3  per  ton,  $13.50;  1800  pounds  of 
mill  feed  at  $30  per  ton,  $27';  pasturage 
for  six  months,  $8 ;  making  a  total  of 
$58.50,  so  I  think  that  if  dairymen 
would  keep  this  item  of  the  cost  of  the 
keep  of  a  cow  in  mind  they  would  have 
fewer  boarders  in  their  herds.  I  con¬ 
sider  there  is  no  profit  in  a  cow  unless 
she  will  produce  above  $60  per  year, 
regardless  of  the  statements  of  theor¬ 
ists  and  so-called  experts  in  feeding 
who  tell  us  that  a  1000-pound  cow  can 
be  kept  giving  30  pounds  of  4*4  per 
cent  milk  for  $21  per  year  for  her 
keep.  In  my  estimate  of  the  value  of 
silage  some  may  think  I  am  incorrect 
in  regard  to  its  commercial  value,  but 
I  simply  give  the  price  ($3  per  ton) 
as  it  was  so  figured  in  the  last  or  1900 
United  States  census.  But  there  are 
years  in  this  section  when  the  feeding 
value  could  truly  be  figured  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  amount.  The  grain  I  have 
figured  at  the  average  price  of  the  last 
year  in  this  locality.  f.  d.  squiers. 

In  Chenango  County. 

The  answer  to  the  question  will  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  cow,  and  also  very 
much  upon  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  cow.  Suppose  the  cow  weighs  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  describes  a 
rather  large  one.  Suppose,  too,  that  this 
cow  comes  fresh  in  September,  and  is 
fed  to  produce  a  moderately  good  flow 
of  milk  through  the  Winter,  and  comes 
out  in  Spring  in  condition  to  produce 
well  during  the  flush,  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  she  will  dry  off  some  time  in 
July.  We  will  start  the  discussion  with 
the  assertion  that  the  pasturage  for 
such  a  cow,  in  the  general  herd,  should 
be  figured  at  $5.  This  assertion  will  be 
severely  arraigned  by  many,  but  I  will 
let  it  defend  itself.  The  cow  that  I 
have  described  will  need  considerable 
feeding  with  soiling  crops.  It  is  quite 
the  custom  to  figure  this  feed  at  $1  per 
cow  for  the  entire  herd,  but  for  this 
cow  I  am  inclined  to  double  that  esti¬ 
mate.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  grain 
feed  during  the  Fall.  I  will  estimate 
this  at  $4.  This  brings  us  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  200  davs.  "Tie  cow  de¬ 
scribed  is  now  supposed  to  consume  24 
pounds  of  dry  matter  a  _  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  question  this  is  to  be  silage, 
clover  and  Timothy  hay,  and  a  grain 
ration.  We  are  accustomed  to  figure 
silage  at  the  supposed  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  which  is  considered  $3  a  ton.  The 
hay  may  be  figured  at  $12,  and  the  grain 
feeds  this  year  seem  to  range  from  $25 
to  $35  per  ton.  Where  silage  is  in 
abundant  supply,  a  feeding  of  40  pounds 
seems  to  be  common.  It  will  require 
four  tons  to  feed  the  cow  at  this  rate, 
and  will  make  the  cost  $12.  If  we 
feed  a  high  protein  grain  ration,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  favorable  under 
the  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  cheap¬ 
est,  we  will  need  at  least  six  pounds  a 
day.  Possibly  eight  pounds  would  be 
better.  I  am  planning  to  feed  this 
Winter,  dried  distillers’  grains,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  oil  meal,  malt  sprouts  and 
ground  oats.  If  I  were  feeding  silage 
I  would  cut  out  most  if  not  all  of  the 
oil  meal  and  should  not  feed  oats  if  I 
had  to  buy  them.  I  think  it  fair  to 
estimate  this  high  protein  grain  feed  at 
$32  per  tpn,  and. might  increase  my  es¬ 


timate  in  pounds  enough  to  make  the 
daily.  cOst  of  grain  ten  cents,  or  $20  for 
the  Winter.  To  make  the  complement 
of  the  24  pounds  of  dry.  matter  will 
now  require  about  $13  worth  of  hay. 
The  total  cost  on  this  estimate  is  $56. 
This  is  a  much  higher  estimate  than  I 
usually  make,  but  the  cow  is  a  larger 
and  better  one  than  the  average,  and  is 
fed  under  conditions  that  require  a 
much  more  expensive  ration  than  the 
average  cow.  I  am  figuring  on  about 
1,500  cows  in  this  vicinity  now,  and 
think  the  estimate  will  average  not  far 
from  $46.  H.  H.  LYON. 

In  Steuben  County. 

Any  estimate  would  only  be  approxi¬ 
mate  ;  the  actual  cost  would  vary 
widely  with  different  cows,  and  with 
the  same  cow  in  different  seasons. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  get  at  it 
would  be  to  compare  the  price  of  feed 
in  the  two  sections.  At  the  present 
time  here  (Bath.  N.  Y.,)  oats  are  worth 
50  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  95  cents  a 
bushel ;  wheat  bran,  $28  a  ton,  and  hay, 
clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  about  $7  a 
ton.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  most  cases 
a  cow  would  do  her  best,  or  at  least 
very  well,  if  she  was  fed  40  pounds  of 
silage  (made  of  well-eared,  matured 
corn)  a  day,  divided  in  two  feeds,  with 
four  pounds  of  ground  oats  mixed  with 
each  feed,  and  what  hay  she  would  eat. 
Count  the  feeding  season  six  months, 
$22.75  would  be  the  cost  of  the  grain. 
As  to  the  amount  of  hay  that  she  would 
eat,  one  can  only  guess,  as  it  would  be 
more  or  less,  dependent  on  the  cow  and 
the  season.  I  will  sav  one  ton,  worth 
$7;  this  would  make  the  cost  for  the 
Winter  $29.75  plus  about  3*4  tons  of 
silage,  the  cost  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  estimate.  Pasture  for  the  Summer 
would  be  worth  about  50  cents  a  week. 

M.  w. 

In  Madison  County. 

A  cow  weighing  1000  pounds,  of  the 
dairy  type  and  of  “butter  breed,”  will 
consume  about  2500  pounds  of  grain  in 
a  year  on  a  moderate  ration.  This  is 
allowing  10  pounds  per  day  for  six 
months  and  the  remainder  to  help  her 
out  through  Spring  and  Fall.  It  doesn’t 
matter  so  much  what  kind  of  feed  it  is. 
A  balanced  ration  of  any  of  the  feeds 
will  cost  about  $1.50  per  hundred.  This 
will  make  $37.50  per  year  for  a  grain 
ration.  Then  she  will  eat  about  30 
pounds  of  silage  for  240  days,  which  is 
7200  pounds  at  $3  per  ton,  or  $10.20; 
15  pounds  of  hay  for  210  days,  which 
will  make  at  least  1*4  ton  at  $8,  or  $12 
for  hay.  Then  her  pasturage  from  May 
15  to  September  15  should  be  worth  at 
least  $8.  We  will  “throw  in”  what  she 
can  find  in  the  pasture  after  September 
15  (which  will  be  mighty  little  this 

( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1908. 

80  Head  High  Class  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 
The  entire  Ridgefield  Herd  consisting  of  fit)  one, 
two  and  three-year  old  heifers,  sired  by  the  best 
producing  sires  of  the  breed,  and  from  dams  and 
granddams  with  records  of  from  20  to  29  lbs  butter 
in  7  days.  24  sons  and  daughters  of  Woodcrest 
Pietje.  a  son  of  Pietje  2d,  with  a  record  of  31 .02  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days.  Others  from  such  prominent 
stocks  as  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Hengerveld  De  Kol, 
Pietertje  Hengerveld’s  Count  De  Kol,  Sadie  Vale 
Concordia.  Mercedes  Jullps  Pietcrtje, Beryl  Wayne, 
Hillside  Esther,  Colanthas,  Johannas,  Belle  Korn¬ 
dyke,  Vander  Lei  Superb,  etc.  These  heifers  are 
bred  to  Sir  Pontiac  Carthenea  Hengerveld.  whose 
dam  has  a  record  of  28.25  lbs.  in  7  days,  115  lbs. 
butter  30  days  averaging  84  lbs.  milk  per  day.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  and  Pontiac 
Parthenea,  a  large  record  high  testing  cow.  Stock 
will  be  tuberculin  tested.  Catalog  on  application. 

J.  T.  Howell  &  Son,  Howells,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES-LARGE  ENGLISH.  -  Stock 
Registered.  Pigs,  4  to  5  months  old,  $8  to  $10. 
JOHN  MACNAUGHTON,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


yinnn  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular* 
T’U  U  U  it’s  free.  De  KLKINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown,  Mich* 


3000  FERRETS 

C.  J.  DIMICK,  -  -  ROCHESTER,  OHIO. 


COL1JE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


DC  I  RIAM  UARFQ  —  Some  flue  8  months  old 
DlLUIMIi  liHilLO  breeding  bucks,  $2  apiece. 
HENRY  GRIES,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


O  T  r  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
u.i.u.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pliarsalia.N.Y 


0^>  THE  DAIRY  FARMER’S 

■  I*  \J*  ■  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 
pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


fill  ID  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
UnlU  iHniTI  Cattle;  stock  for  sales  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


rnn  Oil  C — Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine.  Prize 
rUn  OALC  winners  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Sept. 
7  to  11, 1908,  on  8  entries  in  strong  competition  we 
won  6  prizes,  3  firsts,  2  seconds,  one  sweepstake 
prize;  also  have  choice  Delaine  Rams  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Write  for  price  on  what  you  want. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
15  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents',  dealers' 
fm  ||  and  even  mall  order  house 

W  profits.  We  have  the  most 

™  I]  i  liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 

I  H  i  freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 

l  —  for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 

<1  the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  It  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
K  I  cleaning,  easy  running,  sim- 

^  I  I  pllcity,  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
i on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
.-an m  in  immi  great  offer  and  handsome 

tree  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addrtis, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  for  Sale 

Born  October  11,  1907. 

Largely  white;  a  fine  individual  sired  by  a  son  of 
De  Kol  Hengerveld  Burke,  whose  dam  made  over 
21  pounds  of  butter,  and  whose  granddam  over  ID 
pounds  in  seven  days. 

First  Check  for  $45.00  takes  him.  ’-’ll 
T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Oakland  Farm,  AVeedsport,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

rendy  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


Sound  Houses 

made  and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)UiNN'S 
OINTMENT 

Note  the  sign.  Price  9 1 .00  per 

Bottle.  Of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Testimonials  free  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.T. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

TVe  will  send  yon  100  lbs.  of  Dll. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATKI)  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


KALORAMA 


BERKSHIRES 


A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fail  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  PennYan.N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  - 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  8ll005,bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
<18600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  liooklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marhledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

eprnm  —As  I  am  going  to  sell  all  my  milk  off 
OlLUlML  the  farm  I  will  close  out  my  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires.  Spring  pigs  for  $10  each,  these 
are  well  bred  and  good  size;  Fall  pigs  ready  about 
Nov.  1st,  $3  each  and  will  get  these  registered  at 
cost.  Cnsn  with  order.  Address 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  New  York. 


‘  ‘  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale— Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Lot  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  X.  Y. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-EKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOC,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality, 

Reason  WH  Y— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FA  KM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


To  Reduce  Stock  We  Are  Offering 

50  EARLY  FALL  PIGS 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  At  $6.00  Each. 
Large  English  Berkshires;  the  long,  broad,  low 
down  kind  that  get  big  quick.  These  pigs  are  far¬ 
rowed  by  a  red  sows  and  sired  by  imported  stock. 
This  is  your  chance,  order  soon,  money  back  if  you 
are  dissatisfied.  4  Sow  Pigs  $”0.00. 

Penna,  Berkshire  Co.,  Eannettsbnrg,  Pa. 


COD  CAI  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
rUn  DALE  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


We  Are  Steady  Buyers  Of 

YOUNG  FRESH  GOOD  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

giving  20  bottles  milk  and  over  per  day.  Address 
offers  for  cash  to  ‘‘Holstein,”  care  R.  N.-Y. 

lUicfsTERED  HOLSTIEN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

For  Sale  Cheap,  from  9  td  12  months  old:  from  the 
famous  sires,  Sir  Segis  Inka  Poseh,  No.  38406,  and 
Paul  Clothilde  Hartog  De  Kol,  No.  33712;  selected 
from  best  dams  in  herd  of  over  forty  head.  Also 
two  or  three  cows  and  several  yearling  heifers. 
Full  description  and  detailed  pedigrees  furnished 
on  request.  Any  animal  shipped  on  approval. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SALK—  Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co, N.Y. 


YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  H.  B. COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 


Q  U  Bfl  PQ II I  R  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 

onnuromneo  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 


GENIE  CLOTHII.DE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  iu  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  oue  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  groat  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Aberdeen  Cattle  and  0. 1.  C.  Hogs 

ORDER  NOW. -I  am  booking  orders  forO.  I.  C. 
”  Pigs,  either  sex,  to  be  shipped  when  six  weeks 
old,  f.  o.  b„  Walker,  N.  Y.,  $5  each;  eight  weeks 
old,  $7  each.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
My  breeders  are  in  fine  condition;  they  have  a 
largo  range  and  plenty  of  running  water.  All 
breeding  stock  is  registered. 

ELM  BANK  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

D.  H.  Hamil,  Prop.,  Walker.  N.  Y. 


Laurel  Farm  Jerseys 

r  |T  j  THE  PAPERS 
■  I  I  j  THE  DESCRIPTION 

And  The  Price  Fits  The  Farmer’s  Pocketbook. 

1.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

A  few  of  my  line  bred  Rams  and  Ram  lambs 
of  the  very  best  types.  Special  price  for 
October. 

R.  W.  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

For  Sale  or  Lease 

200  acre  farm;  65  acres  cleared  In  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Potato  Kelt,  Hastings,  Fla.  Good  house 
and  barns  fully  stocked  with  feed  for  stock,  and  all 
necessary  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

I  Artesian  Wells.  Climate  best  in  Florida. 

It.  C.  IIAltltlS,  Hastings,  Fla. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


SELL  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

NUTSHELL’S  RAMAPO  CHIEF.  Now 
three  months  old.  Registered  in  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  No.  80929.  Pedigreed  Jersey  Bull,  with 
such  ancestors  as  “Golden  Lad”  and  “  Eurotas.” 
Full  pedigree  goes  with  him.  Bids  start  at  $10. 
F.  O.  B.  cars,  Oakland,  N.  J.  Sale  closes  odo  week 
from  date  of  this  publication.  Address,  OGDEN 
BROWER,  JR.,  Ramapo  Farm,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


GREAT  AUCTION  SALE 

OF  BELGIAN,  PERCHER0N  AND  GERMAN  COACH 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES  will  be  held  at 
THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,.  NEWARK,  OHIO 
Thursday  October  15th,  1908. 

Over  100  draft  mares,  most  of  them  In  foal,  will  be  60ld  on  this 
sale.  You  can  buy  stallions  and  mares  at  just  their  real  value. 
All  interested  should  attend  this  sale,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives.  All  Interested  send  6  cents  to  cover  postage  for  illustrated 
catalog.  Newark.  O.,  Is  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  Electric 
cars  to  and  from  the  city.  All  trains  met  with  conveyance  to  the 
farm.  Two  phones  in  office  on  the  farm. 

Citizens  phone  266.  Bell  phone  651  W. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72 £  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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year).  I  believe  this  gives  us  $67.70  as 
the  cost  of  the  food  for  a  cow  for  a 
year,  which  is  a  pretty  good  argument 
against  keeping  poor  cows. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 

In  Vermont. 

A  cow  which  is  capable  of  giving  30 
pounds  of  4J4  per  cent  milk  per  day 
for  the  Winter  will  eat  lots  of  feed, 
and  she  certainly  deserves  it.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  care  and  general  conditions  to 
be  the  best,  with  warmth,  light,  pure 
air  and  plenty  of  water  and  salt,  etc., 
this  cow  should  have,  approximately,  35 
to  40  pounds  of  silage,  which  must  be 
made  from  mature  corn  carrying  a  fair 
proportion  of  grain.  The  hay  of  clover 
and  mixed  grasses  must  be  early  cut 
and  properly  cured,  and  I  like  to  give 
such  a  cow  about  12  pounds  per  day 
and  if,  as  is  likely,  she  leaves  a  little 
of  the  coarser  parts,  remove  it  and  feed 
to  the  work  horses.  The  proper  grain 
ration  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  price  fluctuations  occasioned 
by  the  law  of  suppjy  and  demand,  but 
my  favorite  grain  ration  is  six  pounds 
of  Biles’  XXX  feed,  a  dried  distillery 
feed,  containing  32  to  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  and  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal.  I  am  aware  that  many  feeders 
would  sav  linseed  or  oil  meal  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  cotton-seea  meal,  but  the  latter 
contains  the  needed  protein  in  so  much 
cheaper  form  that  i  prefer  to  feed  it, 
depending  on  the  silage  to  keep  the 
bowels  and  digestive  tract  in  proper 
working  order.  Figuring  this  ration  at 
ordinary  prices  here  we  have  silage, 
35  pounds  per  day  at  $2  per  ton,  .035; 
hay,  12  pounds  at  $10  per  ton,  .06;  six 
pounds  XXX  feed  at  .018  per  pound, 
.11;  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  at  .017 
per  pound,  .034;  total,  .239  per  day.  A 
cow  is  usually  stall-fed  for  200  days,  at 
24  cents  per  day  we  have  $48,  half 
ration  for  60  days,  Spring  and  Fall, 
$7.20,  pasture  $4  or  a  total  cost  for 
one  year  of  $59.20.  Figuring  hay,  grain 
and  silage  separately  we  have:  Silage, 
$S;  hay,  $14;  grain,  $33;  pasture,  $4. 
It  takes  a  mighty  good  cow  and  a  good 
market  to  pay  for  this  amount  of  feed 
and  leave  a  profit.  This  cow  is  to 
make  butter  fat  enough  to  make  about 
l/2  pound  churned  butter  per  day, 
worth  now  30  cents  per  pound  or  45 
cents  per  day.  Multiply  this  by  200 
days  and  we  have  $90  for  the  Winter 
and  one-half  the  Winter  production  for 
60  days  more  $13.35,  adding  to  this, 
skim-milk,  $15;  calf  $5,  and  we  have 
$123.35  or  a  profit  of  $64.15  above  cost 
of  feed,  allowing  the  manure  to  offset 
the  cost  of  labor.  l.  c.  litchfield. 

Vermont. 

The  Cost  in  Canada. 

In  this  section  the  cost  of  wintering 
a  1000-pound  cow,  giving  30  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  would  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Three  tons  silage  at  $2.50  per 
ton,  $7.50;  y2  ton  oat  straw  at  $4  per 
ton,  $2;  1  ]/2  ton  mixed  hay  at  $10  per 
ton,  $15;  1500  pounds  provender  at 
$1.40  per  100,  $21;  total,  $45.50.  If 
mill  feed  were  substituted  for  proven¬ 
der,  the  cost  would  be  practically  the 
same.  _  c.  s.  m. 


HANDLING  YOUNG  HEIFERS. 

We  have  two  heifers,  now  two  years 
old,  that  are  expected  to  commence  giv¬ 
ing  milk  late  this  Fall.  By  the  time  this 
is  printed  we  shall  have  taken  these 
heifers  from  the  back  pastures  where 
they  have  been  running,  and  put  them 
with  the  dairy  herd.  We  want  them  ac¬ 
customed  to  going  with  the  cows ;  be¬ 
sides,  we  want  to  feed  up  well  on  grain 
and  some  good  milk-producing  feeds  be¬ 
fore  they  become  cows.  We  shall  work 
up  gradually  on  the  grain  feeds  until 
they  are  eating  a  pretty  good  ration,  if 
they  seem  to  relish  and  assimilate  it 
properly.  When  cows  are  first  turned 
together  they  always  have  to  find  out 
by  a  test  of  strength  which  is  master, 
and,  apparently,  they  must  find  just  what 
is  the  real  rank  or  station  of  the  new 
comer.  This  we  want  determined  before 
the  heifers  get  too  heavy  with  calf.  This 
point  is  as  important  in  one  way  as  the 
feeding-up  process  is  in  another.  I  am 
coming  to  have  my  doubts  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  feeding  a  heifer,  or  perhaps 
a  cow  either,  a  heavy  ration  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  coming  fresh,  especially  if 
she  was  not  fed  very  much  for  some 
weeks  before.  Better  to  feed  earlier  and 
then  let  up  a  little  on  the  heavy  feeds 
for  one  or  two  weeks  before  calving. 
One  of  our  most  serious  faults,  I  fear, 
is  our  failure  to  develop  our  young  ani¬ 
mals  properly,  both  when  they  are 
calves,  and  for  several  months  before 
they  gome  fresh.  Good  feed  and  plenty 
of  it  are  as  essential  during  the  two 
years  of  the  animal’s  life  as  they  are 
after  the  animals  become  cows. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


COW  RATION;  SINGLE  COMB  WYAN¬ 
DOTTE. 

1.  Will  you  toll  me  what  grain  and  how 
much  my  cow  ought  to  have  this  Winter. 
I  have  swale  hay.  She  will  freshen  about 
the  last  of  April ;  then  she  will  have  better 
hay.  Do  you  think  a  cow  having  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasturage  needs  grain?  What  breed 
of  cattle  do  you  think  best  for  butter?  2. 
I  sent  for  some  Wyandotte  chicks.  One 
rooster  has  a  single  comb.  Shall  I  call  him 
a  Wyandotte,  or  am  I  to  think  the  seller 
has  imposed  on  me?  h.  m. 

1.  A  cow  coming  in  the  last  of  April 
should  go  dry  about  the  first  of  March. 
From  now  until  she  is  dried  off  she 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  as  much 
milk  as  she  did  during  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  and,  therefore,  should  not  receive 
so  much  food-  A  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk  should  be  fed  a  little  grain  all 
Summer  except  perhaps  a  month  or  two 
in  the  early  part,  when  pastures  are  at 
their  best.  YVhen  pastures  begin  to  dry 
up  and  the  grass  becomes  hard  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  supplement  them 
with  grain  or  soiling  crops  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The 
amount  of  grain  should  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  cost,  the  amount  of  milk 
the  cow  is  producing  and  the  character 
of  the  other  food  used.  Swale  hay  is 
not  considered  a  very  good  feed  for 
milk,  so  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  grain.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  a  mixed  ra¬ 
tion  of  two  pounds  gluten  feed,  four 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  or  three  pounds 
of  distillers’  dry  grains,  one  pound 
cornmeal  and  one  pound  old  process  oil 
meal,  with  what  hay  she  will  eat.  This 
ration  should  be  about  right  for  feed¬ 
ing  now,  and  can  be  reduced  as  the 
flow  of  milk  decreases.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  which  breed  of  cattle  is  the 
best  for  dairy  purposes.  As  a  rule  it 
is  better  to  select  animals  of  high  in¬ 
dividual  merit  rather  than  of  a  certain 
breed.  Both  good  and  poor  cows  can 
be  found  among  all  the  breeds.  2. 
Wyandottes  do  not  have  single  combs, 
but  freaks  or  sports  are  liable  to  occur 
in  breeding  any  kind  of  stock  or  birds. 
If  all  the  other  chickens  hatched  show 
good  breeding  I  would  not  condemn 
the  breeder  on  one  single-combed  chick. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Hens. — Regarding 
the  question  on  page  723,  I  have  fed  wet 
brewers’  grains  to  both  chickens  and  ducks 
with  very  good  results.  They  are  eaten 
greedily  if  mixed  with  middlings  or  corn- 
meal.  Keep  grains  packed  in  tight  barrels 
or  boxes.  They  are  better  if  bought  fresh 
every  week.  j.  v. 

New  Jersey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


A  FEW  REASONS 


WHY 


ERGO 


PURE 
PORTO  RICO 


MOLASSES 


DESERVES  VOIIR  CONSIDERATION 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FOREST  PARK  FARM,  BRANDON,  VT. 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  TOGETHER  WITH  ITS 

CELEBRATED  HEAD  of  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE,  HORSES,  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  FEED,  Etc. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  28-29  the  following: 


sell  by  public  auction  on 
CATTLE 

100  Head  of  Registered 
Ayishires 

including 

White  Chief  of  Capelton 
10171. 

56  cows  and  heifers,  nearly  all 
fresh  or  close  springers. 

26  yearling  heifers,  and  a  number 
of  calves. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Forest  park  farm,  comprising 

3t>0  acres  of  the  best  land  In  New 
England,  thoroughly  suited  for 
stock-raising,  feeding,  and  exten¬ 
sive  breeding  operations,  having 
twenty-five  separate  buildings  all 
provided  with  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  Including  electric  light  and 
running  water,  a  regulation  half- 
mile  track  and  a  good  Maple  Grove. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICOXAOS  OF  TUB 
FARM,  SEE  CATALOGUE 


HORSES 

Estella  R.,  dam  of  Oak  Grove,  2.10. 

Advancer,  2.11%. 

Ormonetta.  Trial  pace  2.\\%. 

Sister  to  Advancer,  2.11%. 

Daisy  Direct. 

Tryphosa,  2.29%. 

All  the  above  bred  to 

Owen  Dunmore,  2.18%. 

Pair  Bay  Mares,  5  and  7  year9. 
Weigh  2,300  lbs. 

Pair  Brown  Geldings,  8  years. 
Weigh  2,600  lbs. 


FARM  MACHINERY,  WAGONS,  TOOLS,  200  tons  of  HAY, 2, 300  bushels  of  GRAINS,  etc. 

/IT  The  Cattle  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  October  28th  at  11  a.  m. 

'll  The  Real  Estate,  Horses,  Machinery,  Tools,  and  Grains  on  Thursday,  October  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 

For  Catalogue  I  PAUDfP  F  UPRRIPIf  Auctioneer  and  Commission  Agent  in  Improved  Live  Stock 

address  LLHIlULII  1i  nUinlUNj  405  MAIN  STREET,  -  - 


WORCESTER,  MASS 


FARMERS-READ  THIS 

If  there  is  any  owner  of  cows  who  wants  to  make  $  1 .50 

a  month  more  on  every  cow,  or  who  would  like  valuable 
information  HOW  TO  GET  A  SEPARATOR,  write  and  ask 
us  for  our  Separator  Offer  No.  100.  We  have  an  offer  on 
the  Economy  Chief,  $28.80  and  up,  the  closest  skimmer  and 
best  separator  in  the  world,  whereby  any  farmer  can  use  one 
a  long  time  on  trial.  The  safest,  surest,  fairest,  most  lib¬ 
eral,  positively  the  most  remarkable  separator  offer  ever 
made.  Write  now  for  Separator  Offer  No.  100.  It’s 
important;  something  you  ought  to  know  about! 
Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  1908  Improved 

u.  s. 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Meets  every  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  Dairy 
It  hat  a  solid,  low  frame;  waist  low 
supply  can  without  the  back  breaking  low 
l  crank;  simple  yet  thoroughly  efficient  bowl, 
holding  World’*  Record  for  cleanest 
skimming is  thoroughly  lubricated,  as 
gears  run  in  a  pool  oil,  and  has  ball 
bearings  at  high  speed  points,  making  it  the 
easiest  running  separator  made. 

Do  not  delay  longer  in  the  purchase  of  a 
separator  and  buy  no  other  until  you  have 
seen  our  catalogue  No.  *59,  lent 
!  address  on  receipt  of  a  postal. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


cos 


Prompt  deliverle.  from  16  distributing 
war.houM*  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  Inferior 

STANCHION 

when  vou  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  Illustrated  circular 

_ ,  mentioning  this  paper. 

ANDON  A.  CREEN,  Manutaoturar,  Ogdonaburg,  N.  Y. 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 


i. 


A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OE  IT. 
circular,  tree.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT,  N.Y 


^NoJYlore  Hay  Jumping^ 

Spencer’s  Hercules  Large  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidlv,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  whiie  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
means  less  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 
this  press. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  ,  jgf  Oatolog 

Dwight,  III.  y  ^  lr9e 


WILDER’S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANOHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  In  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  8end  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  lYIain  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conu. 


‘The  Old  Reliable" 


DIETZ  \ 

L LANTERNS  A 


there  are  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’ 1 
mads  by  R.  E.  DIETZCOMPANY  ncwvork 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbc  World 

Establisukd  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


T&0 
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FACTS  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

What  breed  of  sheep  would  be  the  most 
profitable  for  mutton  and  wool  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland  (Worcester  Co.)? 

Snow  Hill,  Md.  w.  l. 

I  notice  that  most  of  the  sheep  in 
your  locality  are  the  coarsc-wooled  with 
a  good  bit  of  Cotswold  blood  in 
them.  I  have  seen  few  flocks  there 
that  were  well  kept  and  I  consider  them 
not  a  profitable  sheep  for  your  section. 
They  are  light  shearers,  and  while  they 
make  good  mut.ton  lambs,  they  take 
some  time  to  mature.  I  would  rather 
advise  Shropshire  or  Southdown  grades. 
I  am  sure  it  would  help  you  to  send 
for  “Sheep  Farming  in  America,”  by 
Joseph  E.  Wing.  It  tells  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  different  breeds,  treats  of 
the  feeding  and  care  of  sheep,  as  well 
as  their  diseases.  It  is  written  in  a 
common-sense  way  by  a  practical  shep¬ 
herd.  Price  $1.  EDWARD  van  alstyne. 

Docking  the  Lambs. 

I  have  decided  to  keep  over  about  40 
lambs  this  Winter.  They  are  seven  months 
old  and  have  not  had  their  tails  cut  off. 
Is  it  too  late  to  cut  them  off  now,  and  if 
not  just  how  should  it  be  done?  e.  i.  r. 

Alexandria,  Ya. 

There  will  be  no  danger  or  trouble 
in  removing  the  tails  if  you  wait  until 
the  weather  is  cooler  and  the  flies  are 
about  done  with.  Place  the  tail  on  a 
block  of  hard  wood,  then  shove  the 
skin  toward  the  body  and  with  a  quick 
blow  on  a  two-inch  chisel  sever  the 
tail.  As  the  skin  comes  back  to  its 
normal  position  it  will  cover  the  bone 
and  quickly  heal.  If  a  knife  is  used 
there  must  be  a  drawing  motion,  which 
often  leaves  an  end  of  bone  protruding. 
It  is  well  to  cover  the  wound  with  a  dis¬ 
infectant.  Always  cut  the  tail  close  to 
the  body,  particularly  if  the  lambs  are 
ewes  to  be  kept  as  breeders. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Sheep  for  Maine. 

I  want  to  work  into  purebred  sheep,  and 
am  undecided  between  Shropshires  and  Ox¬ 
ford  or  other  Down  breeds;  Oxford  I  think. 
Our  best  market  is  for  Iambs  in  June  and 
July.  Our  pasture  lias  some  high  rocky 
ground,  but  most  of  the  feed  is  on  lower 
land.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  breeds  mentioned,  and  differences  as 
to  growth  and  market  condition  of  lambs, 
hardiness  of  stock,  etc.?  What  is  a  fair 
average  weight  of  each  breed  at  maturity? 

Penobscot,  Me..  h.  c.  p. 

Both  the  Shropshires  and  Oxfords  are 
excellent  sheep  of  their  kind.  The 
Shropshire  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two  and  hence  more  readily  and  cheaply 
obtainable.  The  ewes  will  weigh  at 
maturity  from  120  to  180  pounds,  the 
rams  from  175  to  250  pounds.  The  Ox¬ 
fords  are  somewhat  heavier ;  a  larger- 
boned,  coarser  sheep,  with  a  more  open 
wool,  withal  a  splendid  sheep.  To  my 
mind  the  greatest  objection  to  them  is 
their  rather  large  head,  which  some¬ 
times  makes  trouble  for  the  ewes  at 
lambing  time.  The  Shropshire  will 
mature  a  well  rounded  lamb  a  little  the 
quicker  of  the  two.  I  think  there  is 
little  difference  as  to  their  hardiness; 
both  need  better  care  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  usually  get,  when  this  is 
provided,  either  is  all  right.  I  might 
mention  the  names  of  a  number  of 
breeders,  whose  stock  is  all  right,  and 
who  could  be  relied  on  to  make  the 
papers  fit.  Watch  the  advertisements  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  high-grade 
farm  papers.  Often  you  can  buy  near 
home  and  avoid  expensive  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  and  more  important  still, 
go  and  see  the  stock.  Never  pay  for 
registered  stock  until  you  get  the  papers. 
This  advifce  is  born  of  costly  experi¬ 
ence.  Better  buy  a  lot  of  good  grade 
ewes  and  then  a  ram  and  a  few  ewes 
purebred,  and  so  build  up  a  flock 
without  a  long  waiting.  Meantime  you 
will  be  gathering  experience  that  will  be 
valuable.  edward  van  alstyne. 


“Wiiat  is  a  ‘bachelor’s  button’?” 
“One  that  ain’t  there.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 


SHEEP  ON  MOIST  LAND,  MILCH  GOATS. 

I  have  a  pasture  for  cows ;  it  is  not  very 
good.  In  Spring  the  grass  is  eaten,  but 
later  on  the  cows  don't  care  for  it.  There 
Is  running  water,  and  it  is  partly  swampy. 
There  is  also  an  abundance  of  brush.  I 
was  advised  to  have  it  fenced  in  and  keep 
sheep.  Can  you  inform  me  which  would 
be  most  profitable,  sheep,  milch  goats,  or 
Angora  goats?  n.  k. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  would  prefer  sheep.  Thrtre  is  not 
much  profit  in  Angora  goats  under  such 
conditions.  .Some  breeds  of  sheep,  like  the 
Lincolns,  do  better  in  such  damp  places  than 
others.  As  for  milch  goats  there  have 
been  so  many  questions  about  them  that 
ive  have  Interviewed  Mr.  George  W.  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  president  of  the  new  Milch 
Goat  Breeders’  Association. 

IIow  much  milk  will  a  goat  give? 

“The  average  scrub  American  goat  prob¬ 
ably  gives  1  %  quarts  a  day :  while  a  good 
goat  of  that  class  will  often  give  two 
quarts.  A  goat  giving  less  than  two  quarts 
a  day  is  not  eligible  to  registration  by  the 
American  Milch  Goat  Record  Association.” 

This  low  yield  will  surprise  many. 

“This  low  amount  of  milk  production  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  a  foolish 
prejudice  against  goats,  owing  chiefly  to 
their  vagrant  habits  and  the  sometimes 
mischievous  character  of  the  males,  prevents 
much  interest  in  their  breeding  for  high 
milk  production.  But  in  Europe,  where  the 
true-  merits  of  the  goat  are  appreciated,  and 
especially  in  Switzerland,  where  breeding 
has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  with  a 
view  to  high  milk-producing  capacity,  four 
quarts  a  day  are  not  uncommon,  and  some¬ 
times  goats  giving  five,  six,  and  even  seven 
quarts  per  day  are  to  be  found.  Such  goats 
are  worth  at  least  .$100  in  this  country.” 

What  are  the  best  breeds? 

‘‘The  Toggenburg  and  the  Saanen  are 
leading  varieties  of  Swiss  goats.  They  are 
the  analogues  of  the  Holstein  cows,  e.  g., 
producers  of  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
but  of  low  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Nubian 
goats  from  northern  Africa,  have  been 
known  to  test  as  high  as  11  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat ;  but  that  is  rare.  Goat’s  milk 
generally,  however,  is  believed  to  be  thick¬ 
er,  sweeter  and  richer  than  cows’  milk,  and 
experience  substantiates  this  claim.  The 
fat  globules  in  goats’  milk  are  much  small¬ 
er  than  in  cows’  milk,  and  so  more  digesti¬ 
ble,  but  with  less  buoyancy,  hence  do  not 
rise  so  readily  for  cream,  the  milk  long 
remaining  in  an  emulsified  state.” 

IIow  long  will  they  milk? 

“The  lactation  period  is  on  the  average 
from  six  to  eight  months.  Two  does  should 
be  kept  for  a  family  supply ;  so  that  par 
turition  can  be  enforced  semi-annually.  The 
keeping  cost  is  very  little.  Among  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  peasantry  it  is  almost  nil,  yet  when 
a  doe  is  in  lactation  she  should  be  grain 
fed,  as  with  a  cow,  for  best  results.  I 
think  the  prejudice  against  goats  is  too 
strong  yet  to  warrant  goat  farming;  yet 
the  are  ‘the  poor  man’s  cow.’  ” 
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HIRED  MAN* 

FREQUENTLY  jobs  around  the 
farm  which  require  the  labor  of 
two  men  can  be  done  by  one  I. 

H.  C.  engine  in  half  the  time  at  one-fifth  the  cost. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  dependable,  reliable 
and  efficient — they  never  quit  unexpectedly — they  cost 
nothing  to  keep  when  not  working — they  never  shirk 
nor  complain.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the  land 
are  finding  in  the  ownership  of  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  the 
solution  of  their  labor  troubles.  Why  not  you? 

An  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  operate  the  churn,  grind¬ 
stone,  fanning  mill,  separator,  bone  cutter,  wood  saw, 
pump,  sheller,  grinder,  fodder  cutter,  etc. 

No  extra  help  is  required.  You,  or  your  boy,  can 
run  the  engine  and  operate  the  machine  at  the  same  time. 

Weather  does  not  affect  the  I.  H.  C.  engine.  It  is 
a  faithful  servant  that  is  always  absolutely  under  your 
control  in  the  matter  of  power,  expense  and  efficiency. 

There  is  an  engine  adapted  to  every  purpose — 
Note  the  complete  line. 

Vertical  Engines  made  in  2,  3  and  25-Horse  Power. 

Horizontal  Engines  (Portable  and  Stationary)  made 
in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  20-Horse  Power. 

Air  Cooled  Engines,  1  and  2-Horse  Power. 

Traction  Engines,  10,  12,  15  and  20-Horse  Power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for  catalogs,  and  inspect 
these  engines.  Write  for  colored  hanger  and  booklet  on 
“Development  of  Power.’’ 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 


that  make  a  home  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with 


/MJSORBINE 


or  any 

caused  by  strain  or  Inflam¬ 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de¬ 
livered.  Rook  3-0  tree. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00,  . 
llvered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Rook  free.  Made  only  by 

W,  F. Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Springfield, Mass 


Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  tho 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
food,  never  choke.  Use  25 
per  cent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 

Tho  Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Make  Every 
Grain  of  Corn  Count 
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If  the  feeder  made  his  own  price  on  his  market  stock 
he  could  base  his  selling  price  on  the  cost  of  his  feed  and 
labor,  but  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  stock  buyers.  He  must, 
therefore,  use  great  caution  not  to  put  more  into  a  steer  or  hog 
than  the  market  will  allow  him.  Working,  as  he  does,  at  this 
disadvantage,  every  grain  of  corn  counts.  Two  matters  of  the 
most  vital  importance  enter  into  the  cost  of  market  stock.  One  is 
the  health  of  the  animal,  the  other  is  the  digestive  capacity.  Both 
the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  strength  of  its  digestion  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  he  has 
applied  the  teachings  of  his  profession  to  these  important  details. 

Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  has  the  indorsement  of  the 
medical  colleges  for  increasing  the  digestion  and  insuring  the  feeder 
against  loss  by  disease  or  disorder  of  the  system  generally. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

contains  the  bitter  tonics  long  known  to  Improve  digestion.  Iron,  the  best  blood  and  tissue  builder,  nitrates  to  allow  the  system  to 
expel  more  freely  the  poisonous  waste  that  is  deposited  under  heavy  feeding,  and  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels.  This  prescription 
is  guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  iu  increased  growth  and  improved  conditions.  Remember  your  whole  profit  is  risked 
to  the  digestion  and  condition  of  your  animal.  Can  you  believe  the  medical  writers  that  are  back  of  every  ingredient  in  I)r.  Hess 
Stock  Food  ?  If  they  are  reliable  your  profit  is  assured.  This  system  of  increasing  the  profit  by  increasing  digestion  lias  become 
known  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.”  Another  strong  point  in  ‘‘The  Dr.  Hess  Idea,”  besides  saving  feed  that  is  wasted  through  ill- 
condition  and  poor  digestion,  is  the  increased  appetite,  making  the  animal  consume  more  roughage,  more  hay,  more  cheap  feed. 

If  you  have  never  tested  it  do  bo  now— at  our  expense  if  it  is  not  satisfactory.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  your  order  to  us.  The  dose  is 
small  and  it  is  fed  but  twicea  day.  Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Hr.  ness  (M.B.,  H.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  ailing  animals. 
You  can  have  his  86-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


QP  UCCC  POli  I  T  I?  Y  PA  NnAaPFnA  often  stands  between  the  poultry  man  and  failure.  It  is  a 
1  a  ^  “  1  I  >  bl*  tonic,  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  its 

effect  is  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  lien.  That  means  better  use  of  food  and  greater  returns  from  it.  Where 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  given  once  a  day  in  soft  feed,  hens  are  uniformly  healthy  and  great  layers.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
“Th«  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  making  growth  and  egg  production  by  increasing  digestion.  It  is  made  up  of  ingredients  always  helpful 
for  curing  gapes,  roup,  cholera  and  other  diseases  due  to  ill-condition.  It  is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer,  a  help  to  moulting  hen9 
and  of  great  benefit  to  little  chickens.  A  penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  thirty  hens  one  day. 

1A  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  46-pago  Poultry  Book,  Free. 

INS TANTLOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


100S. 
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FEEDING  VALUE  OF  WHEY. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  whey  from 
the  cheese  factories  for  feeding  hogs?  What 
kind  of  grain  ration  can  he  added  to  it  to 
make  it  a  balanced  feed,  that  will  be  econ¬ 
omical?  How  would  it  affect  the  digestion? 
Would  it  be  constipating  or  otherwise? 
What  is  it  worth  per  gallon  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  it  as  cheap  as  or  cheaper  than 
other  commonly  used  hog  feeds?  f.  k.  s. 

Michigan. 

Judging  from  experience  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  whey  to  pigs  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  I  would  say  that  it  would  require 
about  10  or  12  pounds  of  whey  to  equal 
one  pound  of  grain  in  value.  Compared 
with  skimmed  milk,  it  is  about  half  as 
valuable.  Whey  from  full  cream  cheese 
factories  has  a  higher  nutritive  value 
than  that  from  creameries  where  skim 
cheese  is  made,  because  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  all  the  fat  out  of  milk  by 
the  full  cream  process.  The  value  of 
whey  as  a  feed  for  pigs  and  its  action 
upon  the  digestion  depends  largely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed  and  its 
condition  at  the  time  of  feeding.  Sweet 
whey  has,  no  doubt,  caused  lameness  or 
stiffness  in  pigs,  while  very  sour  whey 
may  produce  other  disorders  just  as 
objectionable  if  used  carelessly.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  feed  whey  only  to  pigs  after  they 
are  three  months  old,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  kind  of  ground  grain, 
depending  upon  its  cost  and  availability. 
Shorts,  barley,  corn,  oats  and  wheat  are 
all  good.  In  Summer  pigs  will  do  well 
on  pasture  and  a  small  amount  of 
grain,  but  if  pasture  is  not  available 
whey  or  skim-milk  fed  in  moderate 
quantities  makes  a  very  good  substitute. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  skim-milk 
or  whey  to  pigs  which  have  good  pas¬ 
ture.  The  best  results  are  generally 
obtained  by  feeding  only  moderately 
sour  whey  with  a  little  grain.  Whey 
should  always  be  kept  in  clean  barrels 
or  tanks  and  used  while  it  is  as  fresh 
as  possible.  c.  s.  greene. 

POULTRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Last  Spring  we  had  a  series  of  articles 
by  II.  D.  Smith  of  Massachusetts  telling 
how  one  man  takes  care  of  4,000  chickens. 
We  recently  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Smith  about  his  poultry  farm.  There 
Is  no  doubt  but  that  he  does  the  work  just 
as  stated  in  the  articles.  It  is  all  in  “hav¬ 
ing  things  fixed”  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  stop  and  lose  time  getting  ready.  By 
working  on  a  regular  system  and  sticking 
to  it  one  man’s'  work  counts  for  twice 
as  much  as  it  would  with  shiftless  man¬ 
agement. 

Mr.  Smith  pays  that  where  he  lives  the 
Leghorn  is  quite  a  curiosity — few  if  any 
being  seen.  The  Boston  market  calls  for  a 
brown  egg,  and  most  poultrymen  want  a 
bird  that  will  make  a  good  “roaster.”  This 
size  in  that  section  seems  to  bo  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  broiler.  Mr.  Smith  says  he 
once  kept  the  Light  Brahmas  but  now  uses 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  with  Brahma  males. 
This  cross  makes  a  strong  chick  which  grows 
rapidly  to  roasting  size.  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  was  once  famous  for  its 
Light  Brahmas,  but  now  the  breed  seems  to 
have  lost  in  vigor  and  size.  Mr.  Smith 
formerly  bought  most  of  his  hatching  eggs, 
but  now  he  keeps  a  flock  of  layers.  Some 
years  ago  the  Brahma  eggs  bought  from 
farmers  gave  large  and  strong  birds,  but 
now  the  weight  will  run  from  one  to  two 
pounds  lighter.  The  main  trouble  seems  to 
be  in  the  breeding — too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  color  of  the  feathers  and 
too  little  to  size  and  shape. 


TRUE  TYPE  OF  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an 
article  written  by  F.  L.  Houghton. 

Change  of  environment  of  this  breed  from 
the  low  lands  of  Holland  is  doubtless  ef¬ 
fecting  a  very  slight  change  in  the  bony 
structure  of  the  Holstein,  tending  toward 
a  greater  finish  or  refinement.  Aside  from 
this  natural  process,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  improvement  can  be  made  or 
should  be  attempted.  The  Holland  type 
is  the  result  of  centuries  of  selection  and 
environment,  and  it  has  distinguished  these 
cattle  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Witlf  it 
has  come  the  marvelous  and  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  or  yield,  the  characteristic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  powerful  digestion  and  perfect 
assimilation  of  food.  These  characteristics, 
derived  from  the  Holstein,  have  been  Import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  foundation  stock  of  the 
Short-horn  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  and  of 
many  of  the  Continental  offshoots.  In 
America  is  was  the  Holland  type  that  by 
its  productive  power  directed  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  agriculturists  toward  this  breed, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  majority  of  remarkable 
yields  will  show,  to  those  having  means  of 
access  to  photographs  or  descriptions,  the 
close  adherence  to  the  Holland  type  in  all 
these  wonderful  animals.  Large  size  In  the 
Holstein  is  the  first  thing  to  impress  the 
casual  observer,  and  its  importance  should 
never  be  disregarded. 

With  large  size  as  the  recognized  pre¬ 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  breed,  aside 
from  their  beautiful  black  and  white  color 
markings  in  perfectly  defined  patches  or 
spots,  the  next  general  definition  relates 
to  the  general  conformation  of  the  animal. 
There  are  three  definite  types,  described  as 
the  milk  and  beef  form,  the  milk  form,  and 
beef  and  milk  form.  The  average  form  of 
this  breed,  and  that  toward  which  con¬ 
scientious  breeders  are  directing  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  and  improve,  is  the  milk 
and  beef  form.  Mr.  S.  IToxie  thus  admirably 
refers  to  the  milk  and  beef  type  of  the 
breed  :  “It  is  especially  strong  in  all  vital 
particulars.  The  bones  are  fine  compared 
with  size,  and  the  chine  broad  and  strong 
compared  with  the  high  and  sharp  chine  of 
the  extreme  milk  form.  The  loin  and  hips 
are  broad  and  smooth,  and  the  rump  high 
and  level,  compared  with  the  angularity 
usually  shown  in  the  milk  form.  The 
twist  is  roomy  and  the  thighs  and  hocks 
well  apart.  Passing  forward  the  shoulders 
are  smoother  and  more  compact  than  in  the 
milk  form,  but  of  lighter  weight  than  in  the 
beef  form.  The  brisket  is  not  so.  wide  and 
low  as  in  the  beef  form,  and  the  chest  is 
not  so  deep,  but  the  width  of  the  beef 
form  through  at  the  heart  is  closely  re¬ 
tained.  In  the  milk  form  the  abdomen 
is  usually  swung  low,  and  the  ribs  are 
steep,  but  in  the  milk  and  beef  form  the 
ribs  are  wider  sprung  and  the  abdomen  more 
trimly  held  up,  though  no  less  capacious. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  bull  is 
strongly  masculine,  but  that  of  the  cow 
is  no  less  feminine  than  in  the  milk  form.” 
The  milk  and  beef  form  describes  a  cow 
of  the  wedge  form,  with  shoulders  moderate¬ 
ly  thick,  deep  and  broad,  crops  well  filled, 
barrel  well  rounded,  loin  and  hips  broad 
and  full,  and  quarters  straight,  wide  and 
full.  To  this  form  of  these  cattle  is  duo 
their  extraordinary  constitutional  vigor  or 
vital  force,  and  it  affects  all  their  relations 
to  their  food,  care  and  productions. 

The  milk  and  beef  form  Is  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  angularity  of  appearance, 
the  light  shoulders  and  chest,  and  the 
comparatively  light  quarters  of  cattle  of 
the  milk  form.  The  future  of  the  breed 
will  be  greatly  endangered  by  those,  who 
from  one  consideration  or  another,  the 
combination  of  pedigrees  to  attain  large 
average  records  of  fat  percentages,  or  by 
neglect  of  proper  feed  and  care  in  the 
early-  life  of  the  animal,  are  led  to  the 
mating  of  animals  of  other  than  those  of 
large  size,  and  possessing  the  milk  and  beef 
form.  Neither  the  breeds  of  the  Channel 
Islands  nor  the  Ayrshire  breed  possesses 
this  form,  even  remotely. 


THE  TALK  OF  THE 

Cream  Separator  World 
The  Improved  Do  Laval 


“  It  can’t  be  beaten.”  “  It’s  peaches  and  cream.”  Nothing 
like  it.”  “Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others.”  “A  triumph  m 
separator  construction.”  “  Perfect  in  every  feature.” 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  expressions  one  hears  on  every 
hand  this  year  in  praise  of  the  new  Improved  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  Improved 
DE  LAVAL  has  simply  swept  the  field  of  all  separator  honors. 

Well  informed  dairymen  once  they  investigate  the  new 
DE  LAVAL  will  have  nothing  else  at  any  price  or  under  any 
condition.  In  one  instance  32  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  were 
forced  to  buy  hand  separators  on  account  of  their  branch 
creamery  closing  down  and  31  of  them  bought  DE  LAVAL 
machines,  notwithstanding  all  would-be  competing  makes  of 
separators  were  hot  after  the  business.  Like  instances  can  be 
pointed  out  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  improved  DE  LAVAL  represents  thirty  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  experimental  work.  It  represents  the  knowledge 
gained  from  nearly  a  million  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  practical 
use  by  dairymen  throughout  the  world.  It  represents  the  best 
ideas  and  brain  work  of  the  world’s  most  skilled  separator  and 
mechanical  engineers.  It  is  the  product  of  the  largest  and 
finest  equipped  separator  factory  in  existence. 

Surely  the  1908  DE  LAVAL  is  ten  years  ahead  of  all  others. 
If  you  haven’t  bought  yours  write  to-day  for  a  DE  LAVAL 
catalogue  and  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Mai>ibo»  Stkickt 

CHICAGO 

1213  1213  FlI.HKRT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 

llittjMM  t  Saobamknto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-177  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Strkrt 

MONTREAL 

14  k  id  I’rimckkr  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  Fikbt  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Send  No  Money 

Get  the  One 
Best  Roofing 
On  Our  Safe  Plan 


UNITO” 


Double  Flint  Coat 
Asphalt  Roofing 

Gnaranteed  weather-proof,  spark-proof,  add-proof. 
Will  outlast  all  others.  Used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Straight  from  faetory  to  user.  Prices  so  low  you  will 
be  surprised.  *  ur  safe  plan  of  buying  means  yon  send 
no  money  till  you  get  the  roofing  and  are  satisfied. 
The  roofing  must  speak  foritselfand  you  decide. 

Writ©  today  for  free  samples  to  compare  with  others 
and  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  the  one  best  roofing. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dcpt.31A.  Cleveland,  O. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  l>ays  Trial. 

I  nlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  |! 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO.  1 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


£  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER  ( 

ever  invented.  ' 

Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON. 
ForestviXIe,  Couu. 


The  DREW  Carrier 


A” 


C,  It  saves  the  wages  of  one  man,  and  lightens  the  labor  of 
another.  The  worker  is  at  all  times  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn, 
in  rain  or  shine,  cold  weather  or  hot. 

C,  Just  imagine  the  difference  between  loading  up  a  wheel  bar- 
row  with  litter  and  pushing  it  across  a  soft  lot  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  manure  dump,  and  loadinga  Drew  Carrier,  givingita 
push  at  the  barn  door  and  watching  it  go  to  manure  pile,  dump 
automatically,  and  return,  or  better  still,  getting  another  load  to¬ 
gether  while  carrier  goes  out  and  returns. 


Edgerton,  Wis.,  Aug.  29,  1908. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

During  the  two  years  of  daily  usage  on 
our  farm,  we  have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble 
with  it  and  are  so  well  pleased  that  enclosed 
you  will  find  an  order  for  another. 

J.  Q.  EMERY  &  SON. 

(Mr.  Emery  is  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin) 

CThe  Drew  Carrier  takes  the  ma¬ 
nure  away  from  the  barns  every 
day,  thus  removing  danger  of  disease 
in  live  stock  and  infection  of  milk.  It  saves  all  the  elements 
of  the  manure,  carrying  the  valuable  liquid  parts  with  the  sol¬ 
ids  to  the  manure  dump  or  spreader.  The  Drew  Carrier  is  so 
simple  that  the  picture  describes  it.  There  is  no  machinery  to 
get  out  of  order,  simply  an  automatic  carrier,  a  suspended 
cable  track  and  an  anchored  post  at  the  end. 

C.A  push  with  the  hand  or  fork  is  all  there  is  to  the  operation  of  it. 
Carrying  manure  is  only  one  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  Drew 
is  adapted;  Feed,  Milk  Cans,  Water  Casks,  Earth,  anything 


can 

be  moved 
from  place  to 
place  with  ease. 

CThe  Swivel  Trolley 
is  an  original  feature  with 
the  Drew.  With  this  improve¬ 
ment,  the  car  may  be  turned  around 

without  lifting  from 


Warning  to  Buyers  of  Carriers 

The  Drew  Automatic  Carrier  has  become  so  well 
known  that  some  regard  the  Drew  as  a  TYPE  of  car¬ 
rier.  But  there  is  no  Drew  Carrier  excepting  the 
one  made  by  the  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Company, 
Waterloo,  Wis.  There  are  others  that  are  made  to 
LOOK  like  the  Drew,  but  they  are  not  the  Drew,  in 
fact  nor  in  quality.  Ask  US  about  Drew  Carriers. 
Write  for  our  booklet — it  is  free. 


the  track,  and  the  difficulty  of  turning 
comers  is  entirely  overcome. 

C.The  Carrier  is  easy  to  set  up,  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  common  tools  used 
about  the  farm.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  carrier. 

C.We  guarantee  the  Drew  in  every 
particular.  Its  reputation  and  record  of 
performance  are  additional  assurances. 
C.Our  new  booklet,  fully  illustrated,  is 
FREE.  It  describes,  besides  the  Drew  Carrier,  a  number  of 
new  money-making  and  money-savingDrew  Farm  Implements. 
Write  a  card  for  the  booklet.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  Address  all  correspondence  to  home  office,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  CO. 
115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis.  ^"n^vTS. 

Pacific  Branch:  Mitchell,  Lewi*  &  Staver  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 
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October  10, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  In  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

Could  you  advise  me  whether  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  following  stocks  will  be  safe: 
the  British-American  Copper  Mines  and 
Smelter  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Arizona,  capital  .$5,000,000,  shares 
.$1  each.  I  have  been  told  I  could  get  100 
shares  on  a  discount,  to  wit,  for  $25,  al¬ 
though  they  would  represent  $100  worth  on 
paper.  Can  you  advise  me?  G.  D. 

New  York. 

Yes;  we  can  advise  everyone  to  leave 
such  tempting  bait  alone.  Suppose 
some  one  capitalized  a  hole  in  the 
ground  on  your  farm  for  $5,000,000,  how 
much  would  you  pay  for  the  paper 
stock?  It  seems  necessary  to  keep  re¬ 
peating  the  caution  to  leave  such  allure¬ 
ments  alone. 

C.  M.  Norlhrup,  50  to  60  Livingston 
ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  representing  him¬ 
self  as  a  jobber  in  poultry,  makes  some 
business  history  that  fanners  may  waiff 
to  read.  On  May  19  last  a  Connecticut 
breeder  sent  him  eight  Bantam  cocks 
at  an  agreed  price  of  $4.  The  bill  was 
not  paid;  and  after  numerous  demands, 
the  account  was  placed  for  collection. 
It  has  finally  been  paid ;  but  when  the 
collection  fees  were  paid  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  breeder  got  the  balance  of  $1.50 
which  is  his  net  return  for  the  eight 
birds.  Just  post  Mr.  Northrup’s  ad¬ 
dress  where  you  can  find  it  any  time 
you  want  to  make  business  for  collect¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Knowing  your  ability  for  looking  up  the 
people  who  are  anxious  to  give  nothing 
for  something,  I  beg  to  enclose  circulars 
of  the  Oxford  Linen  Mills,  on  which  kindly 
give  report.  I  cannot  see  why  the  moneyed 
men  do  not  get  hold  of  such  a  good  thing 
and  keep  it  themselves,  and  not  let  in 
everybody  all  over  the  country,  m.  j.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

This  good  friend  has  overlooked  what 
has  been  said  on  several  previous  oc¬ 
casions  about  this  venture,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  the  Sterling  Debenture 
corporation  of  New  York.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  promoters  are  interested 
in  the  business.  You  may  put  it  down 
as  a  safe  rule  that  the  good  and  safe 
things  are  kept  for  the  people  who  con¬ 
trol  them.  We  find  nothing  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Linen  Mills  to  justify  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  stocks  by  farmers.  Experi¬ 
enced  investors  need  no  warning. 

A  Cuba  fruit  company  .with  agents  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  trying  to  sell  stock  to 
farmers  at  50  per  cent  of  the  face  value. 
On  paper  they  figure  out  big  profits  in 
growing  oranges  in  Cuba  and  shipping 
them  to  the  United  States,  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  that  would  justify  a 
farmer  in  putting  his  money  into  the 
stock.  We  advise  them  to  keep  out 
of  it.  It  is  a  constant  wonder  to  us 
that  promoters  who  see  such  big  profits 
in  such  schemes  do  not  put  their  own 
money  into  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  would  not  do  it  if  they  had  the 
money.  Usually  they  do  not  have  it. 
They  have  never  made  a  success  of  any 
business  venture  on  their  own  account, 
but  are  anxious  to  undertake  new  ones 
if  some  one  else  puts  up  the  cash  for 
the  experiment.  As  a  rule  the  money 
paid  by  one  stockholder  is  used  up  in 
trying  to  get  others  in,  and  no  business 
is  ever  developed  or  attempted.  If  you 
want  to  provide  fine  offices,  good 
clothes  and  first-class  hotel  bills  for 
sleek  and  plausible  gentlemen  go  ahead 
and  get  bit  on  their  schemes,  but  you 
will  get  a  better  dividend  if  you  spend 
the  money  on  a  vacation  for  yourself 
and  wife. 

I  see  inquiry  of  G.  W.  S.  of  New  Jersey 
regarding  bonds  of  Wheeling  Roofing  and 
Cornice  Co.,  of  Steelton,  W.  Va.,  which  is 
two  miles  from  here.  This  company  owned 
5%  acres  of  land,  valued  for  taxation  at 
$4,770,  including  buildings.  No  manufac- 
ing  of  any  consequence  was  ever  done.  A 
mortgage  securing  gold  bonds  to  amount 
of  $100,000  was  executed  on  this  property, 
and  the  chief  business  was  selling  bonds 
instead  of  manufacturing.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  of  these  bonds  were  sold ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  money  realized 
from  sale  of  the  bonds  was  not  applied  in 
operating  or  equipping  the  property.  About 
one  year  ago  a  suit  was  brought  by  creditors 
and  others,  and  a  decree  of  sale  will  be 
bad  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  property  will  bring  the  assessed 
value.  If  G.  W.  S.  was  induced  to  buy  the 
bonds  by  false  representations  he  can  arrest 
the  party  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretense,"  and  by  this  means  may  get  his 
money  or  a  part'of  it  back  by  a  compromise 
settlement.  J.  P.  b. 

Virginia. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  above  very 
concise  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  case  referred  to.  This  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  practically  all  concerns  of  the 
kind,  organized  by  promoters  with  a 
pretense  of  doing  business,  but  on  other 


people’s  money.  Their  efforts  are  de¬ 
voted  not  to  the  business,  but  to  the  sale 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  which  cost  nothing 
but  paper  and  printing,  and  which  have 
no  other  value.  If  the  party  who  sold 
the  bonds  under  misrepresentation  can 
be  located,  he  could  be  arrested  as  sug¬ 
gested;  but  it  is  difficult  to  convict,  be¬ 
cause  the  evidence  is  usually  not  com¬ 
plete.  We  could  not,  however,  indorse 
the  suggestion  to  get  part  or  all  the 
money  back  on  a  compromise.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  compromise  a  crime. 
Criminal  laws  cannot  rightly  be  invoked 
to  collect  debts.  If  the  promoter  commit 
a  crime,  he  should  be  punished  in  the 
criminal  courts,  but  when  you  have  the 
evidence  to  convict  him,  he  should  not 
be  let  off  in  consideration  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money.  There  is  a  principle 
involved  here  that  few  people  appreciate. 
In  a  case  like  this  it  seems  reasonable 
enough;  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
practice  to  encourage. 

Several  years  ago  I  bought  some  shares  in 
the  Consolidated  (ilnseng  Co.  from  Mr.  F. 
B.  Mills  of  Rose  Hill.  N.  Y.  First  I  bought 
15  shares  valued  at  $1  a  share,  and  lie  sent 
me  a  certificate  for  the  15  shares,  and  wrote 
such  wonderful  inducements  about  his  gin¬ 
seng  that  several  months  after  I  bought  (10 
more  shares  valued  at  $1  a  share.  So  you 
see  I  had  75  shares  and  I  held  the  certifi¬ 
cates  for  same.  In  February  last  they 
wrote  me  to  send  my  certificates  to  be  can¬ 
celled.  for  they  were  going  to  issue  new 
certificates,  so  I  sent  them,  not  knowing  but 
what  they  were  going  to  send  me  the  same 
amount  of  shares.  One  day  last  week  they 
sent  me  a  certificate  for  only  15  shares,  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  of  my  shares.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  do  about  it.  H.  L.  S. 

Florida. 

The  above  is  from  one  of  our  good 
woman  friends.  The  South  seems  to 
have  been  a  fertile  field  for  promotion 
of  this  enterprise.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  that  section  on  the 
same  subject.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Mills 
for  an  explanation  of  the  failure  to  re¬ 
turn  all  the  stock  certificates,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  do  not  think  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  her  certificates 
represent  15  shares  or  75  shares  of  the 
stock — she  will  realize  the  same  disap¬ 
pointment  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other. 

You  can  count  me  a  subscriber  for  99 
years.  e.  s.  b. 

Vermont. 

We  hope  this  enthusiastic  and  good 
friend  will  live  to  the  end  of  his  sub¬ 
scription  order,  and  renew  for  another 
period,  If  he  does  not,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  leave  some  one  behind  him 
who  will.  When  .The  R.  N.-Y.  once 
gets  well  acquainted  in  a  family,  it  sel¬ 
dom  leaves  it.  That  is  why  we  keep 
asking  our  old  friends  to  send  in  names 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends  for  the 
10-week  subscriptions.  Perhaps  one- 
half  of  our  present  list  have  come  in 
that  way.  If  you  can  help,  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  batch  of  the  little 
envelopes.  Do  you  want  some?  How 


many  r 


J-  J-  d. 


Making  toe  Moult.— Prof.  II.  M.  Cot- 
troll  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
tells  bow  .T.  R.  Wilson  of  that  State  starts 
the  hens.  “Mr.  Wilson  turns  his  hens  for 
three  weeks  in  July  on  alfalfa,  feeding  them 
in  addition  dry  bran  only.  Under  this  treat- 
men  they  get  thin.  The  first  of  August  he 
starts  feeding  them  a  mixed  ration  of  grains 
and  meat,  giving  a  light  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  all  they  will  eat  at  noon  and  at 
night.  Under  this  treatment  they  finish 
moulting  quickly,  get  new  feathers,  and 
begin  laying  the  first  of  September.  By 
October  first  they  are  in  full  laying  and 
make  a  profit  through  the  Fall  months.” 


This  feature  is 
one  of  many 
which  account 
for  the  superiority 
of  the 


J 


Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 
and  read  full  particulars — 
see  how  superior  C*t?lrRcc#nt 

Stevens  firearms  ?o»t»go 

are  in  every  way; 

Shotguns,  Rifles, 

Pistols. 


BARREL 
AND  LUG 

COMPRESSED  and  FORGED 
IN  ONE  OPERATION 

Gives  a  breech  of  un« 
equaled  strength 
Dan  Beard’s  “Guns  and  Gunning”— All 
about  hunting  and  shooting,  about  game,  the 
care  of  a  gun,  etc.,  sent  prepaid,  paper  cover, 
20C,  or  cloth  cover,  30c. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’tsellStevensarms,  we’ll 
supply  you  direct  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

200  Grove  Street 

v  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


GUARANTEE  BOA/D  mti 

EVERY  ROLL 


NEVER- LEAK 

ROOFING 


The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  back  of  Congo  makes  it  the 
most  attractive  roofing  proposition  on  the  market. 

We  have  claimed  right  along  that  3-ply  Congo  was  an 
unexcelled  Ready  Roofing  at  the  price,  and  we  now  back 
it  by  the  National  Surety  Company’s  Guarantee  Bond. 
This  Bond  covers  a  period  of  1 0  years. 

It  is  broad,  liberal  protection  to  the  purchaser.  It  means  we  have  faith  in  Congo. 
It  protects  you  absolutely  I 

A  good  many  roofings  carry  guarantees  of  different  characters,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  them  gives  the  purchaser  a  Surety  Bond.  That’s  the  only  kind  oi  guarantee 
worth  having! 

We  know  Congo  is  the  surest  protection  against  weather,  climatic  changes,  heat 
and  cold,  for  it  is  absolutely  not  affected  by  any  of  these,  ft  never  dries  out,  cracks 
or  melts,  and  so  perfect  a  roof  protection  does  it  make  that  it  is  aptly  called  the 
"  Never-Leak  ”  Roof.  If  we  were  not  sure  of  these  facts  we  wouldn’t  dare  give 
a  Surety  Bond  with  every  roll. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  further  information  to-day. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — If  any  Congo  rolls  that  you  purchase  do  not  contain 
Guarantee  Bonds,  write  us  at  once,  telling  us  where  and  from  whom  they  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  we  will  at  once  mail  you  the  missing  bonds. 

United  Roofing  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Successor  to  BUCHANAN-FOSTER  CO. 

532  West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


The  Cost  of  Paint, 

Don’t  judge  the  price  of  paint  by  the 
price  per  gallon  or  per  pound.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  paint. 

The  price  should  be  gauged  by  the 
surfaoe  covered,  the  years  of  wear.  The 
appearance  of  the  job  after  painting 
should  also  be  considered.  The  colors 
should  be  brilliant  and  true  to  name— 
not  muddy  hues.  Appearance  should 
certainly  have  a  value. 

In  all  these  points  one  paint  excels — 


CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


i 


It  will  not  crack,  scale  or  check.  It 
forms  a  durable,  elastic  film  which  ex¬ 
pands  and  contracts  with  the  surface  it 
protects.  Only  years  of  wear  can  re¬ 
move  it. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy. 
Other  leads  appear  gray  by  comparison. 

This  whiteness  assures  strong,  brilliant 
tints— true  and  durable  colors. 

Carter  White  Lead  is  so  fine  and  even 
in  grain  that  it  will  spread  much  farther 
than  any  other  white  lead,  A  trial  will 
prove  it. 

The  first  cost  of  Carter  White  Lend  is 
slightly  greater  than  other  white  leads,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  paint  you  can  buy.  Carter  has  been  a 
standurd  for  over  n  quarter  of  a  century. 

All  rolinble  dealers  sell  Carter  White  Lead. 

Please  6end  for  free  book  which  gives  all  the 
tests  by  which  you  may 
know  good  paint.  It 
may  be  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them. 

We  will  send  also  six 
phototypes  in  colors 
of  actual  homes^ 
brightened  byCurter.| 

Carter 

AThite  Lead  Co. 

W.  P.  Station  29, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Factories: 

Chicago— Omaha 
2671 


‘To  Be  Sure  It’sPure, 
Look  for  © 
CARTER  on  the  Kei” 


SCOTCH  COLLIKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $l.U0each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  11.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


[DTS  OF  EGOS 

9  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Mods!  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Day.1  Frao  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORO,  MASS. 


A  Few  Yearling  Ileus  at  #1  apiece,  and  April 
hatched  Cockerels,  i$3  to  Sf>5. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 

Poultrym.n — Send  10c.  forour  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  ofuaofut 
Information.  lleacrlbcH  and  Illustrates  85  varieties.  Youcan’l 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Kast  Donegal  Poultry  Y arils , Marietta, Pa, 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
1  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds;  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  iiiuan,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 

Sp  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

1  lit  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  lai 


FREE 

largest,  most 

^prolific.  Wo  were  P’lKST  ;  our  birds  and 
Methods  revolutionized  the  industry. 

Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Hook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  KOOK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 

“BULLETIN  No.  26” 

SENT  FREE  “HOWTO  KEEP  AWAY 
CHICKEN-LICE  &  MUTES,”  by  o^lv 

ONE  APPLICATION  A  YEAR 

Successfully  used  upward  of  30  years 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
351  W.  Broadway  New  York  N.Y. 


N 


AKKAGANSKTT  TI  KKKY8  of  exhibition  quality  for  Bale. 
ELLIS  FOSTKK,  Ollvegreen,  O. 


R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V, 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Kreadera, 
I  Buyer#  and  Shipper#  of  ull  Breed#  of  Thoroughbred  Dog#  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  5,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullet#  and  Cockerel#.  Collins,  Ohio. 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as. to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  «  BIG 

CROPS 


half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  130  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Kntire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  to-d.y  for  FUEK  Booklet  nlth  full  partioulor.. 


ACTION 

Harrow  _ 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  2,  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  to  quote  figures 
that  fairly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Rd,  for  export.  —  @87 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

inspection  .  —  @1.11 

Corn  . —  @  87 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  53  @  56 

Rye  .  —  @  78 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  . 14.50 

No.  2  . 13.00 

No.  3  . 11.50 

Clover,  mixed  . 12.00 

Clover  . 11.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 17.00 

Short  rye  . 12.00 

Oat  .  8.00 


115.00 
>14.00 
112.50 
013.00 
J  12.00 
@18.00 
114.00 
'  9.00 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . . 
Common  to  good 

State  Dairy  . 

Factory  . 


20  @  27 

22  @  25 

21  <§  24 

17  @  19 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Skims  . 


—  @  13 

11  @  12 
3  @  8 


EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

White,  good  to  choice.. 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Ixjwer  grades  ......... 

Storage  . 


33  @  35 

27  @  32 

29  @  30 

22  <§  24 

20  @  22 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bu . 2.05 

Medium  . 2.20 

Pea  . 2.10 

Red  Kidney  . 1.50 

White  Kidney  . 2.35 

Yellow  Eye  .  — 


@  2.15 
@  2.25 
@2.35 
@  1 .90 
(a  2.40 
@2.80 


HOPS. 

The  hop  crop  of  N.  Y.  State  for  the 
present  year  Is  estimated  at  40,000  bales, 
and  for  the  whole  country  about  200,000 


bales. 

State,  1908,  choice .  13  @14 

Common  to  good .  11  @  12 

1907  crop  .  5  @  7 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  dull.  Prices  given  below  are 
those  asked,  but  do  not  represent  sales. 


Apples,  Evap.,  best 


9Va@  10% 


Evap.,  common  to  good. 

5 

@  9 

81m  dried  . 

@  5 

Chops,  100  lbs.  .  . 

@1.00 

Cherries  . 

.  .  12 

@  13 

Raspberries  . 

@  20 

Blackberries  . 

@  7 

Huckleberries  . 

..  12% 

@  13 

FRESH 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Gravenstein, 

bbl.  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.50 

Alexander  . 

@3.50 

Twenty  Ounce  . .  . 

.  .2.25 

@3.00 

Maiden  Blush  .  .  . 

@3.25 

McIntosh  . 

@4.50 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Strawberry  . 

Fall  Pippin  . 

Holland  Pippin  . 

King  . 

0 

*> 

2 

7 

.00 

.25 

.25 

@2.50 

@3.00 

@3.00 

@3.25 

Wealthy  . 

*) 

.00 

(a  5.00 

Greening  . 

@2.25 

Ordinary  kinds,  good  to 

prime  . 

1 

.50 

@2.00 

Half-bbl.  baskets  . 

50 

@1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 

0 

.50 

@5.00 

Bartlett,  keg  . 

1 

.00 

@1.17 

Seckel,  bbl . .  .  . 

*> 

.00 

@3.50 

Seekel,  keg  . 

75 

@1.25 

Anjou,  bbl . 

1, 

.00 

@2.50 

Clairgeau.  bbl . 

@2.25 

Bose,  bbl . 

»> 

,0(1 

@3.00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

@2.50 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

1 

.00 

@2.00 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier. . .  . 

1. 

,00 

@1.50 

Jersey,  bskt . 

50 

@1.00 

Jersey,  carrier  . 

1 

00 

@1.75 

Pine  Island,  carrier  . 

1 

.00 

@2.00 

I’lne  Island,  basket . 

@1.25 

W’n  N.  Y„  carrier . 

1. 

00 

@1.75 

W’n  N.  Y.,  basket . 

50 

@1.10 

Up-river,  carrier  . 

1. 

00 

@1.50 

Up-river,  basket  . 

40 

@1.00 

Plums.  Slate,  Damson.  8-11). 

basket  . -.  .  . 

20 

@  35 

Slate,  prunes,  8-lb.  basket 

25 

@  35 

State,  other  kinds,  8-lb.  l.kt 

15 

@  35 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Del.,  ease 

50 

@  65 

Up-river,  Niagara,  case... 

50 

@  70 

Up-river,  Concord,  ease.. 

40 

@  50 

Up-river,  white,  20-lb.  bkt 

35 

@  40 

Up-river.  4-lb.  bskt . 

7 

@  10 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bkt. 

9 

@  10 

@6.50 

@1.50 
(n  1.00 
@2.00 


White,  in  trays,  lb .  2  @  2% 

Black,  in  trays,  lb .  —  @  2 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl..4.00 
Muskmelons,  New  Mexico, 

standard  crate  . 1.25 

New  Mexico,  pony  crate..  75 
Colorado,  standard  crate..  1.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Maine,  180  II).... 2. 12 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.37 

State.  180  lbs . 2.12 

Jersey  . 1.75 

Sweets,  bbl . 1.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  8 

Beets,  bbl .  75 

Carrots  ,bbl .  75 

Cabbages,  State,  ton . 15.00 


Red.  bbl. 

Green  corn,  100.  , 
Cucumbers,  State, 
Cauliflower,  Long 
Eggplants,  Jersey, 
Kale.  bbl. 


1.00 

.  25 

bbl . 2.50 

Island,  bbl. 1.00 

bbl . 1.00 

20 


Celery,  dozen  stalks .  10 

Lima  Beans,  L.  I.  &  J’s’y,  bkt  50 
Onions,  Conn.  &  East’n. 

white,  bbl . 2.50 

Yellow  . 1.25 

Red  . 1.25 

State  &  W'n,  white,  basket  75 
L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl. 1.25 
Jersey,  large  white,  bskt.  .1.00 


Peppers,  bbl. 
Pumpkins,  bbl. 
Parsnips,  bbl. 


50 

50 

1.00 


@2.25 
@2.62 
@2.25 
@2.10 
@2.00 
@  14 

@1.00 
@1.00 
18.00 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@  30 
@  40 
@1.75 

@3.00 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@  75 
@1.25 


I’eas,  Virginia,  bskt. 

@2.50 

String  beans,  bskt.. 

.  15 

@ 

65 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.  50 

@ 

75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00 

@ 

1.25 

Marrow,  bbl . . 

.  50 

(cl 

75 

Tomatoes,  State,  bu. 

bskt . .  35 

(ft) 

50 

Jersey,  box  . 

.  25 

@ 

50 

Turnips.  Canada  Rutabaga,  bbl.. 

— 

1.00 

White,  bbl . 

.  50 

75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

.  . 

@ 

1.4  y. 

Fowls  . 

@ 

14 

Roosters  . 

,  _ 

@ 

10 

Turkeys  . 

_ 

@ 

14 

Ducks  . 

(a). 

13 

Geese  . 

@ 

12 

DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  Spring,  lb.  . 

.  20 

<ct) 

22 

Old  turkevs  . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

Spring  chickens,  best, 

lb....  20 

(a) 

24 

Lower  grades  .  . .  .  , 

@ 

16 

Fowls  . 

.  14 

15 

Spring  Ducks  . 

@ 

15 

Spring  Geese  . 

@ 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 2.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Oxen  . 2.50 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1.00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 2.25 

Lambs  . 4.00 

Hogs  . 6.80 


@3.50 


@4.50 

(a  3.90 

@3.70 

§4.00 
6.00 
@7.10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


10  SONGS 


10  cents. 


Full  size  sheets,  with  music.  50 
cents.  Books,  words  of  50  songs, 
E.  VKITH,  22  West  90th  St.,  New  York. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding 
and  registered  free  of  charge. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ig.  All  animals  guaranteed 
charge.  Write  for  prices 


COD  0  A|  C— Fine  lot  of  Mammoth  White  Pekin 
lUn  OMLu  Ducks  for  breeding  purposes,  $5  for 
trio.  Also  R.  I.  R.  Cockerels;  fine  strain.  Address 
PAUL  T.  CASE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6.  Westminster,  Md. 

CHESTNUTS  AND  HICKORY  NUTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  Please  ship  to 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

Apples.  Pears,  Grapes  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 

DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  St.,  X.  V. 

WRITF  J  s-  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
li  in  i  u  Fruit,  Graiu,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

does  all  it  does  by  virtue 
of  one  thing — Power — its 
power  to  create  power. 

As  fire  turns  water  to 
steam  SO  Scott’s  Emulsion 
transforms  thin,  impure 
blood  into  pure,  rich  blood, 
giving  nourishment  and 
vital  energy  to  every 
organ,  every  tissue  and 
every  muscle. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World.”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


For  HEAVY  LIFTING 

You  nlon©  can  do  heavy  lifting  about  your  place 
with  the  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block— 
different — far  better.  Raison  load  to  any  [joint  and 
holds  it  automatically,  stretching  wire  fences, 
moving  stones,  sick  or  injured  animals,  etc.  Wet 
or  greasy  rope  makes  no  difference.  600  to  5,000  lbs. 
capacity.  Is  the  only  block  that  has  no  wedge, 
teeth  or  claws  to  injure  rope.  No  springs. 

“■  Is  as  adjustable  ns  chain  block  with 
I  none  of  that  block’s  disadvantages, 
f  Locks  perfectly  at  any  ungle  or 
upside  down. 

BURR  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY 
TACKLE  BLOCK 


Pricas  rang?  “rom  70c  to  $4.25.  Indls- 
pensablo,  once  used  Write 
postal  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sizes,  prices,  and 
many  othor  points  of 
^advantage  over  all  otber 
blocks.  Address 

BURR  MFC. CO. 

Dept.G.Cleveland.O. 


Standard 


quickly  pays  for 
Itself  in  Increased 

Bone  Cutter  « 

dry  bone,  meat 

or  gristle.  Guaranteed  the  best  of  all  bone  cutters 
or  money  refunded.  Kims  easiest,  cuts  fastest 
lasts  longest.  Cuts  bone  across  the  grain,  giving 
greatest  feeding  valne.  The  Standard  is  the  only 
positive  automatic  feeding  cutter  built,  lias  many 
improvements  found  in  no  other,  is  low  in  price 
and  built  to  stand  the  work.  Eleven 
different  sizes 
from  $6.76  to 
$196,  for  hand 
and  power. 
Cut  shows  No. 

.  9’  i,i;ico  s®-80- 

Shipped  on  10  days’  trial 
free.  Write  for  free  cat¬ 
alog,  prices  and  free  trial 
plan. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  N&.i, 


Try  One 
FREE 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


6o  Per  Squar«.-^By  ^ 


guarantee  to  put 

leaky,  worn-out, 
rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  In 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  It  In  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Parfeet  Reef  Preserver,  aiku  old, 
worn-out  roof,  new.  SatUfzction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  reefing  book 
tell,  all  about  it.  Write  (or  it  today. 

Ale  Anderson  Minuiacturino  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Qtua. 


AVI  UU  yCI  EHJUU- 

Roof-Fix 


3ht  lo200H.fi  Saw  Mill  Outfits. 
St  eum  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power, 
Planers.. Shingle  Mills. Corn  Mills, 
rsc igmt.  DtLOACHM.LLHA?UFACTUB1NGCo  «hdfo. 

Bridgeport.  Ala. _ _____ 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOG.  , 


FOU  GOOD  FARMS  in  Central  New  York,  all 
sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address  NORTHERN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  C  A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 

"  suitable  for  grain  raising 

or  grazing.  A  good  stock  farm,  located  within  two 
miles  of  railroad  and  six  miles  of  County  Seat. 
Address  for  price  and  terms 

HUNTINGTON  BROWN,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMAN’S  FANCY  FAIIM-Cost  late  owner 
*100,600.  Near  large  city  and  coast  resorts;  cuts  200 
tons  hay;  4  barns;  ample  outbuildings,  all  new. 
to  settle  ostato  immediately,  offered  for  only  112,- 
000.  For  details,  see  page  40,  ‘List  21,”  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  STROOT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

28  MILES  OUT  IN  JERSEY— 98  acres:  owner 
cleared  $1400  last  year;  9  room  residence,  large 
barn;_to  closo  immediately  thrown  on  the  market 
for  $4;>U0,  about  half  its  real  value.  For  traveling 
instructions,  see  page  02,  “  List  21,”  just  out.  copy 
mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Clip  CAI  E— • A  farm,  200  acres,  located  on 
■  Ufl  OHLL  trolley  line  forty  minutes  from 
Hartford,  adapted  to  dairying,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  poultry.  Stalls  for  34  cows,  running  water  iu 
each  stall,  cement  floor.  A  silo  filled  with  ninety 
tons  of  ensilage;  hay,  grain,  etc.;  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  seeded  last  August,  now  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Address  P.  O.  Box  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALK— Farm  140  acres;  ten  room  house, 
pine  and  hardwood  finish;  eight  acres  timber; 
all  fenced;  three  barns, 60x42  with  basement,  30  x  44 
with  basement  aod  30x44;  carriage  bouse,  24x30- 
hog  house,  hen  house  and  sheep  shed;  all  buildings 
in  good  condition.  Two  miles  from  church,  school 
and  station.  Price,  *3000.  Terms,  *800  cash.  This 
la  the  chance  of  a  life  time. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


pnr  Qola  6000  Money- 
*  ►Jd-IG  making  Farms 
in  14  States.  Strout’s  mara- 
’  moth  illustrated  catalog  of  bar¬ 
gains  with  State  maps  mailed  free  ;  we 
pay  r.r.  fare.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO., 
World’s  Largest  Farm  Dealers,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  TEXAS 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Homes  for  the 
homeless,  prosperity  for  the  industrious,  profit 
for  the  investor.  October  31st  issue  will  be  a 
Special  Home  Buyers’  Number,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  lands,  crops,  yields,  climate,  price  of 
land,  etc.  *1  a  year.  Stamp  for  sample  copy. 
FARM  AND  RANCH,  Dallas.  Texas  j 


THREE  COWS  AND  IOO  HENS 
INCLUDED 

also  a  good  horse,  3  wagODs  and  all  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  33  acres,  iu  Pa.,  only  70  minutes  to  Phlla.; 
near  store,  school  and  neighbors;  7  room  house  in 
good  repair;  barn,  hen  bouse,  wagon  shed;  level, 
productive  fields;  several  acres  in  heavy  timber-, 
watered  by  stream;  *2,200  t  kes  everything— part 
cash  and  easy  terms.  See  picture,  page  25,  “Phlla. 
List  21,”  copy  free.  K.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Broad  & 
Chestnut  Sts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

ONLY  »450  CASH  NEEDED  to  buy  good  10- 
acre  farm;  balance  *1,250  on  time;  2  story  bouse, 
good  as  new;  stable  and  chicken  house;  located  on 
fine  road;  only  lRt  miles  from  Vineland  station; 
convenient  to  school;  churches  and  desirable 
neighbors  closo  by;  2  acres  in  wood;  fruited  to 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  cherries  and  plums  for 
familyuse;  fiacre  of  grapes;  acre  of  money-making 
blackberries:  good  soil;  must  act  quick. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO..  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  or  Boston,  New  York  and  Phlla. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 

to  buy  fertile  Southern  farms  and  escape  cold 
winters.  Let  us  tell  you  about  a  country  of  ideal 
climate;  three  crops  a  year;  splendid  railroad 
facilities  and  fine  markets.  Best  corn,  hay, 
potato  and  truck  lands;  low  prices,  easy  terms. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Ta. 


Havana  Low  w  agons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling, avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  Fit 
OLD  ukaKS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL 


TO  RENT 

ANNANDALE  FARM 
TILLSONBURG,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

consisting  of  220  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
free  from  stumps,  280  acres  pasture  land  and 
orchard  of  choice  fruit,  stabliug  for  about  150 
head  of  stock  and  piggery  capacity  for  200  hogs. 

The  bright  possibilities  of  the  tenant  of 
Annandaie  Farm  are  probably  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  any  other  farm  In  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  brought  to  perfection  as  a  model 
for  mixed  farming  under  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  late  E.  D.  Tlllson,  Esq.,  and  more 
recently  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Geo.  Rice  as  a 
breeder  of  Holstelns.  and  the  farm  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  finest  private 
farms  In  the  Dominion. 

The  barns  and  other  buildings  embody  the 
most  modern  ideas.  The  diversity  of  the  soils, 
the  perfect  water  supply,  the  nearness  to  first- 
class  schools  and  business  college  and  the 
splendid  shipping  facilities  to  five  cities, 
coupled  with  the  establishment  here  of 
Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory  and  the 
Tlilsonburg  Pork  Packing  Co.  should  make 
Annandaie  Farm  especially  attractive  from  the 
tenant’s  view  point. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

THE  E.  D.  TILLSON  ESTATE,  Limited, 

TILLSONBURG,  ONTARIO. 


Get  Our  Reduced  Factory, 

On  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Free  Trial  N' Freight*  Paid 

For  40  years  Quaker  Quality  has  been  the  standard  in  feed  grinders. 

And  recent  improvements  make  them  still  better.  But  the  price  to  you  iaf: 
greatly  reduced  because  our  new  direct  selling  plan  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
jobbers’  and  dealers’  profit. 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles — From  Hand  Power  to  20-H.  P. 

Don’t  risk  your  money  on  claims.  Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  without  cash  or 
deposit  In  advance.  Then  you  can  see  that  it  grinds  fastest,  does  best  work,  needs  less  power 
and  less  attention.  Try  it  on  ear  or  shelled  corn— any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  any  grade  of 
meal  from  coarsest  to  finest. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer.  One  of  the 

Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Standard 
For  40  Years 


Quaker  City  Mills  will  meet  your  requirements. 


THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY 


3737  Filbert  S«. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine, 

Letra  to  Buy  Letm  to  Run.  Qn  ?kly,  easily  Btarted.  vibration  practically  over 

engine.  bXNi)  FOB  Cxtaloole.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  lUfra., 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE' 
THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
revolutionizing  power,  its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
Meagher  and  ISth  tits.,  Chicago.  THIS  18  OCR  FIFTY -FIFTH  YEAR, 


800 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKSR 
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HUMOROUS 


I  shot  a  sparrow  in  the  air ; 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  Adhere. 

But,  judging  from  this  quail  cn  toast, 
Here  is  my  sparrow  or  its  ghost ! 

— Credit  Lost. 

“Ain’t  your  egg  cooked  enough  sir?” 
“Yes,  Mary,  but  it  wasn’t  cooked  soon 
enough  !” — Evening  Telegram. 

“The  buckwheat  cak»s  at  my  board¬ 
ing-house  always  remind  me  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game.”  “How  so?”  “The  batter 
doesn’t  always  make  a  hit.” — Puck. 

“We  had  mind  reading  at  our  house 
last  night.  Johnny  hid  a  pin  and  papa 
tried  to  find  it.”  “Did  he  succeed?” 
“Yes,  he  found  it  the  moment  he  sat 
down.” — Baltimore  American. 

Little  Willie:  “Say,  Pa,  does  phil¬ 
osophy  help  us  to  endure  trials  ?”  Pa : 
“It  helps  us  to  endure  the  trials  of 
other  people,  my  son,  but  it  usually  falls 
down  when  applied  to  our  own.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

“How  much  for  the  job,  doc?”  “One 
dollar.  That’s  reasonable  enough  ?”  “I 
s’pose  so,  but  I  do  hate  to  part  with 
money.  Take  it  out  of  my  pocket  while 
I’m  under  the  influence  of  the  gas.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“Looks  like  rather  poor  soil  in  this 
part  of  the  country,”  said  the  stranger. 
“Well,  it  ain’t,”  replied  the  native.  “A 
man  over  on  the  adjoining  farm 
plowed  up  a  tin  can  with  $50  in  it 
one  day  last  week.” — Chicago  News. 

“I  notice  you  ain’t  callin’  on  Maggie 
Jinks  no  more!”  “Nope;  an’  I  ain’t 
goin’  to.  De  last  time  I  went  derc  dey 
t’rew  me  out,  slashed  er  bucket  of  hot 
water  on  me,  an’  sicked  de  dorg  on  me ! 
I  guess  I  kin  take  a  hint !” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

Creditor  (determinedly)  :  “I  shall  call 
at  your  house  every  week  until  you  pay 
this  account,  sir.”  Debtor  (in  the 
blandest  tones)  :  “Then,  sir,  there  seems 
every  possibility  of  our  acquaintance¬ 
ship  ripening  into  friendship.” — London 
Tit-Bits. 

Sperm  Whale  (nervously)  :  “Well, 
I’ll  have  to  be  going.  So  long,  old 
man.”  Shark:  “Why,  you  aren’t  afraid 
of  the  Octopus,  are  you  ?”  Sperm 
Whale:  “Well,  you  see,  he  represents 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  I’m  an 
individual  producer.” — Puck. 

Tommy:  “Ma,  I  met  the  minister  on 
my  way  to  Sunday  school,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  ever  went  fishing  on  Sunday.” 
Mater :  “And  what  did  you  say,  dar¬ 
ling?”  Tommy:  “I  said,  ‘Get  thee  be¬ 
hind  me,  Satan,’  and  ran  right  away 
from  him.” — Judge. 

“I’ll  take  your  damage  case,”  said  the 
lawyer,  helping  to  his  feet  the  man  just 
hit  by  an  automobile.  “Thank  you,’’ 
replied  the  victim,  “I’m  not  much  hurt, 
but  I  recognized  that  measly  chauffeur. 
He  may  have  a  case  for  you  later.” — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  Ostrich:  “Oh,  oh,  doctor,  I’ve 
such  a  pain !”  Dr.  Pelican :  “What 
have  you  been  eating?”  The  Ostrich: 
“Only  some  needles  and  a  few  spools 
of  thread.”  Dr.  Pelican :  “Er-um. 
You’ve  undoubtedly  got  a  stitch  in  the 
side.” — Good  Housekeeping. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fra*  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  m«.  DO 
XT  HOW.  X  can  *av*  you  mousy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


1  £  ouldn’t  you  like  to  have 
this  /eautiful  Victor  in  your  home? 


Think  of  hearing  right  in  your  own  parlor  the  latest 
popular  songs  by  the  greatest  singers  of  the  day  ;  the  old- 
time  melodies  that  are  ever  new  ;  the  music  of  famous  bands 
and  orchestras  ;  the  magnificent  voices  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  operatic  stars ! 

All  that  and  more  the  Victor  brings  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  live.  And  as  you  listen  you  forget  it’s  a  Victor — 
everything  is  so  real  and  true  to  life  that  you  imagine 
you  are  listening  to  the  performers  themselves. 

Think  of  having  such  a  wonderful  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  your  home — how  much  pleasure  it 
brings  to  yourself  and  family  ! 

There  will  be  no  more  long 
winter  evenings  with  time  hanging 
heavy  on  your  hands  ;  but  there 
will  lie  an  abundance  of  good 
healthy  music  and  fun  for  every¬ 
body  in  the  house. 

Young  and  old  alike  will  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  all  will  feel  the  better 
and  brighter  and  happier  for 
hearing  it. 

Don’t  go  without  a  Victor  in 
your  home.  Don’t  shut  out  of 
your  life  the  melody  and  fun  that 
make  home  a  home  indeed. 
Don’t  put  off  buying  a  Victor 
when  you  ought  to  have  it  right 
now. 


Buy  right  at  home  from  your  local  dealer. 

What’s  the  use  of  sending1  your  money  hundreds  of  miles  away  when  you  can  buy  a  Victor  on  easy  payments 
right  in  your  own  locality  from  a  man  you  know  ? 

Buying  at  home  is  more  convenient  and  satisfactory — more  advantageous  and  better  in  every  way. 

You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing  with.  You  know  he  is  responsible.  You  know  he  will  make  good  every 

promise.  You  can  see  and  hear  the 


Pay  for  it  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you’ll  never  miss  the  money 

It’s  so  much  easier  to  pay  a  little  at  a  time— and  it’s  the  modern  way  of  doing  business. 

Buying  a  Victor  on  easy  payments  is  having  the  cake  and  the  penny  too.  You  get  the 
delightful  music  and  mirth,  and  you  never  miss  the  money. 

What’s  the  use  of  putting  off  buying  a  Victor ?  What’s  the  use  of  waiting  until  you  have 
the  entire  amount  to  spare?  Why  not  buy  now  and  enjoy  the  Victor  while  you  are  paying 
for  it  ? 

The  small  payments  never  embarrass  you.  They  are  easy— and  soon  finished.  But  the 
pleasure  keeps  right  on. 

How  can  you  deny  yourself  any  longer  of  this  varied  pleasure  when  it  is  so  easy  to  put  it 
in  your  home  right  now?  Why  wait?  Why  not  get  youh  Victor  to-day  ? 

Entertainment  for  everybody 
and  for  every  occasion 

The  Victor  is  always  ready  to  entertain 
you  whenever  you  want  to  hear  it  and  as  long 
as  you  want  to  listen. 


It  entertains  young  and  old  alike.  It  en¬ 
tertains  you  when  you  are  alone;  entertains 
your  friends  when  they  drop  in  to  see  you ; 
furnishes  good  music  when  you  give  a  dance 
or  have  a  party,  and  provides  a  regular  con¬ 
cert  before  or  between  the  dances. 

And  everybody  can  dance — no  one  need 
miss  dancing  to  play  ;  and  no  one  gets  tired 
of  playing. 

All  the  rag-time  and  popular  songs  and 
operatic  selections  and  everything  else  you 
want  for  every  day  in  the  week  and  plenty  of 
hymns  and  sacred  music  for  Sunday  or  any 
other  time. 


Look  for  the  dog 

on  the  horn  and  cabinet  of  every 
Victor  and  on  every  Victor  Record. 


Some  people 
who  have 


you  know 
Victors 


Hundreds  of  prominent  people  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
notiiing  but  the  best,  have  Victors  in  their 
homes  because  of  its  wonderful  musical 
qualities. 

It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  Victor,  that 
with  all  the  money  at  their  command  they 
can  secure  nothing  that  gives  them  so  much 
pleasure  and  furnishes  such  good  entertain¬ 
ment  to  their  friends  as  does  the  Victor. 

President  Roosevelt  has  a  Victor  in  the 
White  House.  Presidential-candidate  Taft 
has  a  Victor. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,  has  a  Victor. 

And  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe  and 
Asia  who  use  the  Victor  for  their  royal  pleas¬ 
ure  may  be  mentioned  the  King  of  England, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
the  King  of  Italy,  tiie  King  of  Portugal  and 
the  Shah  of  Persia. 


Victor  and  find  out  all  you  want  to 
know  about  it. 

You  have  the  full  Victor  line  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  You  know  you  are  paying 
the  right  price — Victor  prices  are  the 
same  all  over  America.  You  can  hear 
the  different  records  played  before 
you  buy  them.  You  encourage  and 
support  home  enterprise.  And  you 
get  a  square  deal. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victoi' 
dealer  is  in  your  locality,  we’ll  give 
you  his  name  and  address. 

All  instruments  in  one 
and  the  best  one 

The  Victor  is  the  greatest  musical 
instrument  in  the  world.  It  is  all  in¬ 
struments  in  one,  and  includes  the 
perfect  human  voice. 

The  Victor  is  the  one  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  ;  the  only  one  with  a 
loud,  rich,  clear,  musical  natural  tone. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  talking-machine  you  have  ever 
heard.  It  talks  more  naturally.  It 
plays  and  sings  more  sweetly.  It  re¬ 
produces  everything,  not  in  a  squawky , 
far-off  Punch-and- J udy  echo,  hut  the 
actual  music  or  voice  with  all  its 
power,  sweetness  and  fine  reality. 

The  Victor  is  life  itself. 


I  want  to  say  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper, that  you  owe  It  to  your¬ 
self  to  hear  the  Victor  the  very 
next  time  you  pass  a  Victor  store. 
There  is  a  Victor  dealer  in  your 
locality  who  will  gladly  play  any 
Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 
Use  the  coupon  and  get  the  Vic¬ 
tor  catalogues  and  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


Write  to-day  for 
Victor  catalogues 


They  show  you  all  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor — from  $10  up— and  tell  you  all  about 
them.  .  ,  A-' 

They  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  3000  and  more  Victor  Records .  includ-  br¬ 

ing  everything  from  popular  songs  to  grand  opera. 

And  we  tell  you  how  you  can  get  any  Victor  you  want  with  any  Victor  Records  -.O  ^ 


you  want,  on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms. 


Use  the  coupon 


4- 


.©» 


Do  it  to-day.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Don’t  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter. 

We  print  the  coupon  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it  in,  cut  it  out  and  mail 
it  to  us  to-day.  Or  drop  us  a  postal.  The  thing  is  to  do  something  right  ^ 
now.  You’re  missing  a  lot  of  fun  every  day  you’re  without  a  Victor.  G 
Don’t  wait  another  day  longer.  Sit  down  right  now  and  write  for  ^ 

o6  <cV 


Sit  down  right  now  and  write  for 
catalogues.  You’ll  never  regret  it. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  v 

20th  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  4 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  October  will  be  found  in  the  October  number 
of  Munsey’s,  Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century  and  Everybody’s;  and  November  Cosmopolitan. 
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TIMBER  AS  A  FARM  CROP. 

Catalpa  in  Connecticut. 

Fig.  374  shows  my  Catalpa  grove  in  Riverview 
Park.  I  set  out  1,100  trees  the  first  of  May,  and  every 
one  lived.  Hundreds  of  people  have  been  here  to  see 
them,  and  as  they  are  along  the  main  traveled  highway 
I  found  it  cheaper  to  make  a  signboard  telling  what 
they  were  than  to  put  on  an  extra  man  to  answer 
questions.  I  have  been  two  years  reading  up  on  this 
kind  of  tree,  and  personally  believe  they  are  the  best 
thing  we  can  procure  to  cultivate  with  a  view  to  good 
returns  for  our  land  and  labor  in  a  reasonable  time. 
How  they  will  go  through  the  Winter  is  yet  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  believe  in  them  so  much  that  I  expect  to 
set  many  more  in  the  Spring.  Wet  or  dry,  and  we 
have  had  both  here  this  Summer,  does  not  seem  to 
stop  their  growth.  Many  of  mine  have  grown  six  to 
seven  feet  this  Summer,  and  their  broad,  rich  leaves 
and  vigorous  appearance  are  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
upon.  CHAS.  Q.  ELDREDGE. 

Connecticut. 

Durability  of  Catalpa  Posts. 

As  you  have  asked  for  information  as  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Catalpa  fence  posts,  I  wish  to  give  what  I 
have  learned  about  this  business  during  the  last  six 
years.  During  the  past  four  years  I  have  set  150  acres 
of  my  own  land  here  in  the  richest  section  of  Ohio  to 
Catalpa  trees.  I  did  not  invest  this  large  amount  of 
money  without  carefully  investigating  the  Catalpa  tree, 
and  what  it  was  good  for.  I  have  made  four  trips  into 
the  Wabash  region,  in  southern  Illinois,  where  the 
Catalpa  trees  were  formerly  very  abundant.  I  find  in 
this  region,  where  the  Catalpa  has  been  known  and 
used  almost  exclusively  by  the  farmers  for  the  lasf 
50  years,  the  universal  opinion  is  that  the  Catalpa  is 
the  best  post  timber  they  could  use.  I  found,  also,  by 
personal  investigation,  that  there  is  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  durability  of  fences  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  on  the  same  farms.  I  found  fences  20 
and  25  years  old  with 
most  of  the  posts  sound, 
and  other  fences,  at  1C) 
to  15  years,  with  most  of 
the  post  decayed.  I 
have  found  this  same 
variation  in  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  locust  and  oak 
posts  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the 
time  of  year  of  cutting 
and  .he  seasoning  of 
post  timber  that  deter¬ 
mines  its  durability.  I 
have  found  one  instance 
here  in  Ohio  where  lo¬ 
cust  posts  rotted  entirely 
off  in  four  years’  time; 
yet  this  does  not  con¬ 
demn  the  locust  post,  as 
we  know  that  on  an 
average,  it  is  a  very  dur¬ 
able  timber. 

I  have  already  started 
some  tests  to  determine 
the  durability  cf  Catalpa 
posts  where  set  green, 
and  the  same  posts  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned.  I  found  one  man  in  Illinois  who  had 
set  a  green  round  Catalpa  post  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter  for  his  mail-box  support.  This  post  rotted 
entirely  off  just  under  the  ground  in  six  or  seven 
years,  the  exact  date  not  being  certain,  but  not  longer 
than  seven  years.  This  post  was  perfectly  sound  and 
hard  above  ground,  and  I  got  the  man  to  reset  the 


same  post  for  his  mail  box.  I  have  a  record  made  of 
the  dates,  and  as  this  post  has  now  been  reset  one 
year,  the  experiment  is  well  under  way.  Without 
question  Catalpa  wood  above  ground  is  extremely 
durable,  as  hundreds  of  miles  of  old  Catalpa  rail 
fences  in  this  Wabash  Valley  region  are  standing  at 


THREE-YEAR  CATALI’A  TREES  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  373. 


the  present  time,  dating  back  as  much  as  70  years, 
some  of  them. 

The  durability  of  Catalpa  wood  in  the  ground  is  a 
secondary  consideration  with  me,  as  I  have  found  that 
Catalpa  wood  is  eminently  adapted  to  make  into  ax 
handles,  and,  in  fact,  handles  of  any  kind,  and  for 
such  uses  as  this  will  be  worth  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  for  fence  posts.  There  is  a  fungus  disease 
that  sometimes  affects  the  growing  wood  of  the 
Catalpa  speciosa,  but  more  frequently  the  hybrid  types 


of  Catalpa,  that  is  hardly  noticeable  to  the  eye,  but 
which  renders  the  wood  utterly  worthless,  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  many  instances  where  Catalpa  posts  have  de¬ 
cayed  unduly  soon,  this  fungus  condition  of  the  tree 
when  cut  is  responsible  for  its  quick  decay.  I  have 
now  growing  150,000  Catalpa  trees,  and  the  majority 
of  my  three-year-old  trees  measure  from  nine  to  12 


inches  around,  just  above  the  ground.  My  trees  are 
planted  1,000  to  the  acre,  and  at  five  years’  growth  I 
shall  commence  to  thin  them  out,  using  the  best  cut 
for  ax  handle  material,  and  the  top  making  a  light 
fence  post.  Do  not  be  deterred  from  planting  Catalpa 
trees  because  now  and  then  an  instance  of  quick  decay 
is  found  in  a  fence  post.  It  is  the  most  valuable  wood 
that  we  can  grow  quickly  enough  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  high-priced  farming  land.  At  Fig.  373  is 
shown  some  three-year-old  Catalpa  trees. 

Ohio.  H.  C.  ROGERS. 


FARMHOUSE  HEATING. 

Experience  With  Various  Systems. 

I  have  had  experience  with  almost  every  system  of 
warming  a  house,  from  the  primitive  way  in  the  old 
log  house,  where  the  fire  extended  nearly  across  one 
end,  where  we  rolled  in  a  “back  log”  three  or  more 
feet  in  diameter  and  on  top  of  this  one  a  little  smaller 
and  the  third  one  on  top  of  the  other  two,  put  on 
a  "forestick”  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  then 
piled  on  four-foot  wood  until  we  had  a  fire,  as  the 
chorus  of  one  of  our  songs  used  be  “Build  on  a  fire 
high  as  your  head  and  a  good  deal  higher.”  Our 
houses  were  so  open  that  one  would  freeze  one  side 
while  burning  the  other.  We  never  suffered  in  those 
days  for  want  of  ventilation.  By  and  by  we  got  a 
stove;  I  well  remember  the  first  stove  I  ever  saw,  a 
very  rude  affair.  Years  after  we  got  a  self-regulator 
or  sheet-iron  chunk  stove ;  later  a  base-burning  coal 
stove,  next  a  hot-air  furnace  and  my  house  was  finally 
warmed  by  city  steam  furnished  by  steam  company 
through  street  mains  five  miles  away.  For  many 
years  I  was  in  the  hardware  and  stove  trade  and  had 
much  experience  in  putting  in  heating  plants.  With 
whatever  system  is  used  certain  principles  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  system  itself  must  depend  on  personal 
choice  or  convenience  and  on  the  expense  involved. 

The  economical  way  to  burn  coal  is  to  run  the  fire 

as  low  as  possible  and 
have  it  warm  the  house. 
The  heat  comes  from  the 
union  of  carbon  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and 
the  gases  generated  are 
all  carried  out  of  the 
chimney.  Now  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  fire  high 
to  do  the  warming  much 
more  heat  is  carried  out 
with  the  smoke  than  if 
fire  is  run  low.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  large  heat¬ 
ing  plant  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  run  that  the 
smaller  one.  So  what¬ 
ever  system  is  chosen 
always  get  one  of  large 
size. 

If  a  furnace  is  chosen, 
never  buy  a  “combina¬ 
tion  furnace,”  one  partly 
of  cast  iron  and  partly 
of  steel  or  sheet  iron. 
These  metals  do  not  ex¬ 
pand  and  contract  alike 
with  heat  and  cold,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  ce¬ 
ment  is  broken  and  furnace  leaks  gas,  a  fatal 
defect.  Choose  one  all  cast  iron,  made  very  heavy, 
and  so  made  that  the  edge  of  all  upper  pieces  rests 
down  in  a  groove  in  the  lower  ones.  If  so  made  it 
will  be  self-sealing  and  dust  will  fill  groove,  and  it 
would  not  leak  gas  if  not  cemented  when  put  together. 
Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  radiating  surface,  so  as  to 
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get  as  much  heat  out  of  the  burning  gases  as  possible. 
See  to  it  that  the  hot-air  pipes  are  ample  in  size  and 
all  well  covered  where  radiation  is  not  desired,  by  a 
thick  asbestos  coating.  If  you  have  a  room  very  hard 
to  heat,  put  a  small  register  in  the  coldest  corner,  and 
from  this  return  a  small  pipe  to  the  furnace  jacket; 
this  will  take  the  cold  air  from  the  room  and  deliver 
it  to  the  furnace  and  quickly  warm  the  room.  Of 
course  a  cold-air  trunk  should  be  brought  from  out¬ 
doors  to  the  furnace  jacket.  It  will  pay  to  double 
jacket  any  furnace  and  take  the  cold  air  in  between 
the  two  at  top  of  outer  and  bottom  of  inner  jacket. 

With  steam  or  hot-water  heating  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  hold  good.  So  be  sure  to  have  a  large  boiler 
capacity,  one  that  will  never  require  a  hot  fire  to 
furnish  the  requisite  heat.  The  principal  difference 
between  steam  and  hot  water  is  that  fire  enough  must 
be  used  with  steam  to  generate  steam  before  heat  is 
furnished  to  the  rooms,  while  with  hot  water  circu¬ 
lation  begins  the  moment  the  fire  is  started.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  larger  pipes  should  be  used  with 
hot  water,  as  steam  circulates  much  more  rapidly 
than  water.  In  either  case  ample  radiating  surface 
should  be  furnished  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  heat  with¬ 
out  crowding.  No  system  of  steam  or  hot  water  is 
perfect  unless  provided  with  a  system  of  ventilation. 
This  is  easily  combined  with  either  by  putting  a 
jacket  or  room  about  the  boiler,  with,  if  necessary,  a 
radiator  in  the  top  and  into  this  room  lead  a  cold- 
air  pipe  from  the  outer  air,  and  lead  one  or  more 
hot-air  pipes  from  this  into  the  hall  of  the  house  and 
to  other  rooms  if  desired.  j.  s.  woodward. 


AN  ILLINOIS  PLOWING  MATCH. 
Excellent  Work  by  Experts. 

A  plowed  land  plowed  at  the  thirty-first  annual 
match  of  the  Wheatland  Plowing  Match  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Wheatland  Township,  Ill.,  September  19,  when 
measured  across  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle  did  not 
vary  more  than  a  half  inch.  This  was  the  report 
of  the  judges  who  judged  the  land.  The  contest 
was  participated  in  by  20  plowmen  using  walking  and 
gang  plows,  and  by  two  different  makes  of  steam 
plows.  It  was  watched  by  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  from  distances  as  far  as  42  miles.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  cash  prizes  offered  was  $228,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  two  silver  cups  and  a  gold  medal, 
besides  a  number  of  prizes  in  the  shape  of  articles 
useful  on  the  farm.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges  and 
of  the  men  who  have  been  attending  these  unique  con¬ 
tests  for  more  than  30  years,  some  of  the  finest  plow¬ 
ing  ever  seen  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere  was  done,  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  the  land  was  not  altogether  in  good 
condition  Scores  ran  very  close  and  it  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  task  for  the  judges  to  make  the 
awards.  The  land  which  measured  so  evenly  was 
plowed  by  a  double  gang  plow. 

The  championship  changed  hands  at  the  match. 
Some  years  ago  this  additional  prize  was  offered  and 
thrown  open  to  any  prize-winning  plowman  in  the 
world.  For  several  years  it  was  won  successively 
by  Cyrus  I.  Stark.  Last  year  he  lost  it  to  William 
Fairweather  by  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin.  This 
year  three  plowmen  contested  for  the  prize :  Alvin 
Stark,  who  scored  97^4 ;  William  Fairweather,  96^4, 
and  Cyrus  Stark,  96,  all  using  single  sulky  or  double 
gang  plows.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  three  plowmen 
were  close  together  in  one  of  the  keenest  contests  on 
record.  Contestants  plowing  with  walking  plows 
scored  up  to  93.  There  were  some  close  scores  in  the 
prize-winners’  class  in  which  a  boy  of  13  years  made 
a  very  creditable  showing. 

This  year  there  was  a  diversion  in  the  matter  of 
steam  plows.  Heretofore  only  one  plow  of  this  type 
has  given  demonstrations  on  the  grounds.  This  year 
a  silver  cup  was  offered  for  the  best  work,  and  the 
Reeves  machine,  built  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  turning  12 
furrows  at  a  sweep,  and  the  Peoria  machine  known 
as  the  Avery,  turning  10  furrows,  participated.  The 
former  got  the  best  score  and  took  the  prize.  The 
use  of  the  steam  plow  in  the  big  district  from  which 
the  matches  draw  plowers  has  not  been  adopted  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  known  that  one  farmer  in 
Will  County  who  owns  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
recently  purchased  one  of  the  big  steam  plowing  ma¬ 
chines.  Up  to^this  time  this  is  the  only  one  in  the 
county.  Farmers  are  waiting  for  a  gasoline  machine 
that  will  plow  several  furrows  and  may  be  managed 
by  one  man.  It  is  claimed  that  the  big  steam  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  general  Illinois  field  is  impracticable. 
In  connection  with  the  match  there  was  a  fairly  good 
corn  show,  and  some  excellent  samples  of  this  year’s 
crop  were  shown  and  won  prizes. 

The  Wheatland  Plowing  Match  Association  after 
31  years  of  life  is  to-day  stronger  than  it  ever  was, 
and  creates  more  interest.  It  pays  all  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  from  the  proceeds  of  a  dinner  served  on  the 


grounds.  To-day  it  has  $400  in  its  treasury  un¬ 
touched,  and  frequently  is  the  object  of  a  donation 
made  by  prominent  business  men  who  recognize  in 
it  an  object  of  great  good  to  the  community  and  to 
all  parts  of  the  plowing  world.  j.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


PATENTED  FERTILIZERS. 


At  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  many  processes 
for  making  fertilizers  have  been  entered.  The  usual 
plan  seems  to  be  for  the  '“inventor”  to  obtain  his 
patent  and  then  offer  to  sell  his  secret  or  the  right 
to  use  it  for  $5  or  more.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
we  have  many  questions  from  readers  who  ask  if  they 
should  pay  the  $5.  To  show  how  plausible  these 
“inventors”  are  we  give  extracts  from  a  circular 
letter  sent  by  one  of  them  to  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

I  have  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  and 
you  will  acknowledge  the  same  to  be  true,  when  I  tell  you 
I  have  been  successful  ia  combining  certain  chemicals  with 
home  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  the  change  wrought 
in  the  combination  by  chemical  influence  is  such  that  at 
the  small  cost  of  only  $5  per  ton  any  farmer  can  prepare 
for  himself  this  fertilizer,  which  is  equal  in  plant  food 
value  to  commercial  guanos  that  cost  from  $25  to  $40  per 
ton.  The  materials  and  chemicals  are  so  arranged  in  this 
process  that  nature’s  laws  are  brought  in  harmony,  and 
they  work  the  wonderful  changes  that  are  made  in  the 
combination,  and  the  result  is  nature’s  own  plant  nourish¬ 
ment. 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  teaching  farmers  how 
to  prepare  “the  best  fertilizer  in  the  world”  at  not 
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to  exceed  $5  per  ton.  A  copy  of  the  patent  cost  five 
cents.  The  process  given  is  this : 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer  about  two 
parts  of  manure  and  about  one  part  of  dirt,  together  with 
chemicals  in  about  the  following  proportions  are  employed; 
Fourteen  per  cent  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds;  lime,  100 
pounds;  muriate  of  potash,  50  pounds;  nitrate  of  soda  (salt¬ 
petre),  25  pounds;  chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  25  pounds; 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  five  pounds.  In  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
cess  a  box  or  vat  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  containing  about  42  cubic  feet,  is  employed. 
By  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  this  box  will  hold 
about  one  ton  of  the  compost  made  by  my  process.  A 
quantity  of  manure  is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  well-chopped 
condition,  free  from  lumps.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
finely-chopped  material  is  then  placed  in  a  layer  in  the 
box  or  vat  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  On  top  of 
this  layer  of  manure  is  sprinkled  or  sifted  about  one-half 
of  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  this  ammonia  being 
used  for  its  plant  food  value  and  to  assist  in  balancing  the 
fertilizer.  On  top  of  this  layer  or  sprinkling  of  ammonia, 
there  is  sifted  or  otherwise  spread  about  2%  pounds  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  This  chloride  of  sodium  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  and  concentrating  the 
moisture  in  the  mixture  to  aid  in  its  decomposition. 
Furthermore,  the  chlorine  contained  therein  is  beneficial  in 
preventing  the  grubs  or  other  insects  which  attack  the 
roots  of  young  plants.  On  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  then 
sprinkled  or  spread  a  layer  containing  about  10  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate.  This  phosphate  is  used  for  its  phosphoric 
acid,  that  is  a  well-known  plant  food,  and  also  for  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  decomposes  and  disintegrates  the  woody 
or  vegetable  fibre  of  the  manure,  thus  releasing  the  plant 
food  it  contains,  which  is  made  immediately  available. 
About  five  pounds  of  lime  is  sprinkled  or  sifted  on  top  of 
the  acid  phosphate  in  the  box  or  vat. 

Thus  this  wonderful  fertilizer  consists  of  100  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  lime,  50  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  25  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  25  pounds  salt, 
five  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1,118  pounds  of 
manure  and  559  pounds  of  dirt.  The  lime,  salt  and 
dirt  add  little  actual  plant  food.  When  the  ton  is 


made  up  we  have,  at  a  very  liberal  estimate,  11  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  32  pounds  of  potash  and  18  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  this 
amount  of  plant  food  could  be  bought  for  about  $4.50 
in  chemicals.  Let  any  farmer  figure  for  himself  what 
it  will  cost  him  to  chop  up  manure  and  mix  a  ton  in 
this  way.  This  process  will  break  up  the  manure  and 
make  it  fine — and  so  will  an  old-fashioned  compost 
heap.  It  will  not  add  any  plant  food  to  the  manure 
or  dirt  except  what  is  added  in  the  chemicals.  To 
say  that  this  mixture  is  equal  to  fertilizers  which  sell 
at  $40  a  ton  is  as  great  nonsense  as  the  claim  that 
salt  aids  in  decomposition  or  that  lime  holds  ammonia. 
Every  man  who  will  think  for  a  moment  will  see  that 
we  use  salt  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  standard 
advice  is  never  to  use  lime  or  wood  ashes  on  manure, 
because  the  lime  sets  the  ammonia  free.  This  “process” 
is  a  fair  sample  of  dozens  of  others  in  the  Patent 
Office.  It  is  sound  advice  to  add  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  manure,  but  none  need  pay  $5  for  it. 


PREPARING  FOR  WHEAT. 

On  page  694  J.  D.  Prickett  says  in  preparation  for 
wheat  sowing,  “If  it  is  a  little  dry  we  harrow  and  roll  the 
second  time.”  I  had  supposed  it  better  to  roll  and  then 
harrow  to  conserve  the  moisture,  and  that  this  was  l he 
theoretical  method.  j„  c.  a. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  adopt  but  few  if  any  cast- 
iron  rules  in  regard  to  my  farm  work.  I  consider 
the  ability  of  a  farmer  to  adapt  his  methods  to  his 
conditions  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets.  I  seldom 
prepare  my  land  for  a  crop  twice  the  same  way  in 
succession.  This  year  I  plowed  the  land,  which  was 
dry  and  very  lumpy.  I  then  rolled  it,  crushing  mil¬ 
lions  of  those  lumps,  and  leaving  surface  level  but 
very  open  and  lumpy  a  little  way  below  the  surface. 
Left  in  this  condition  I  reasoned  that  the  air  which 
had  access  to  the  lumps  or  clods  would  soon  dry 
them  out,  so  this  year  I  harrowed  the  ground  with 
the  disk  lapping  a  half.  This  cut  the  ground  up  and 
threw  more  clods  to  the  surface,  which  the  second 
rolling  crushed.  The  rolling  not  only  crushed  many 
clods,  but  pressed  the  finer  soil  and  remaining  clods 
into  a  more  or  less  compact  mass,  capable  of  retain¬ 
ing  much  of  the  moisture.  Had  the  ground  been  wet 
I  should  have  used  the  float  or  clod-masher  as  some 
call  it  instead  of  the  roller,  omitting  the  use  of  it 
the  second  time.  My  observation  may  have  misled 
me,  but  I  have  always  held  that  many  clods  lying 
uncrushed  upon  the  surface  are  conducive  to  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  We  have  had  no  rain 
since  rolling  the  ground  to  form  a  crust.  Had  we 
had  rain  I  should  have  harrowed  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  in  condition,  thus  breaking  off,  so  to 
speak,  the  upper  end  of  the  little  capillaries  which 
carry  the  moisture  very  rapidly  to  the  surface  after  a 
rain.  Many  shudder  at  the  word  “scientific,”  but  I 
might  if  I  have  failed  to  make  this  matter  clear  to 
J.  C.  A.  give  the  “scientific”  reasons  some  soils  will 
store  up  and  make  available  for  growing  crops  more 
moisture  than  others.  It  u'ould  not  be  so  much  a 
lengthy  discussion  as  a  suggestion  of  a  very  simple 
and  quite  inexpensive  experiment  one  might  perform, 
and  by  a  little  thought  the  matter  would  seem  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  it  would  lose  all  semblance  of  science. 

Ohi°.  _ _  J.  D.  PRICKETT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FRUIT  GROWING.— Near  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.,  a  few  enterprising  fruit  growers  have  developed 
a  great  business  on  the  rough  mountain  land.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Zephyr  states : 

“It  is  believed  to  be  easily  within  accuracy  to  say  that 
the  peach  crop  alone  in  the  small  portion  of  Quincy 
township  that  circles  around  the  mountain  to  the  north 
of  Waynesboro,  has  brought  to  the  growers  the  sum  of 
$78,000.  And  this  is  not  all.  From  the  south  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  along  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  there  have  gone  out 
to  the  markets  probably  $50,000  worth  of  peaches.  And 
even  this  is  not  all.  There  is  the  apple  crop  unaccounted 
for.  It  will  add  not  less  than  $15,000 — and  maybe  much 
more — to  the  sum  earned  by  the  fruit  trees  this  year. 

“The  largest  fruit-grower  in  this  section  is  D.  M. 
Wertz.  He  has  shipped  over  1.30  carloads  of  peaches. 
Each  carload,  it  may  be  stated  here,  consists  of  from 
600  to  800  baskets,  and  a  basket  is  counted  a  half-bushel. 
That  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  plainly  the 
immensity  of  the  yield  from  his  orchards.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  prices  were  very  good.  Then  there 
came  a  slump.  For  the  last  week  or  more  prices  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  grower.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  the  condition  of  the  market  regulated  the  prices. 
Some  growers  received  more  than  others  and  more  at  one 
time  than  another,  so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  fix  a  general 
average  of  prices.  Mr.  Wertz,  who  made  the  largest  ship¬ 
ments  and  who  always  follows  method  in  his  business, 
estimates  his  average  price  throughout  the  season  at  about 
55  cents  per  basket.  If  this  will  not  hold  good  as  to 
other  growers,  it,  at  least,  represents  the  money  received 
for  the  largest  shipments.  Mr.  Wertz’s  peaches  filled 
about  100,000  baskets.  The  reward  of  his  18  years  of 
labor,  of  scientific  study  and  of  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  can  easily  be  calculated.  One  hundred  thousand 
baskets,  at  55  cents  a  basket,  means  a  gross  return  of 
$55,000.  from  his  crop.  Mr.  Wertz  sprayed  four  times, 
using  70,000  to  90,000  gallons  of  Bordeaux.  His  first  or¬ 
chard  was  planted  18  years  ago  and  the  older  ones  are  now 
being  set  with  apples. 


1908. 

SUCCESS  WITH  A  MULCHED  ORCHARD. 
McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis. 

,  Knowing  that  you  are  interested  in  the  mulch 
method  of  growing  fruit  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  mine.  Having  been  quite  successful  in 
raising  fruit  in  a  small  way,  and  having  a  love  for 
the  business,  I  had  quite  a  desire  to  set  a  certain  field 
to  fruit,  but  the  work  entailed  to  cultivate  thoroughly 
and  care  for  the  trees  deterred  me  for  some  time. 
After  reading  several  articles  on  mulching  I  decided 
to  try  it.  In  the  Spring  of  1902  a  small  portion  of  the 
field  was  heavily  manured,  plowed  and  planted  in 
corn.  Here,  again,  our  friend,  the  crow,  got  in  his 
work,  entirely  destroying  the  corn.  It  was  sown  with 
millet  and  a  fair  crop  harvested.  In  the  Spring  of 
1903  it  was  sown  with  oats,  seeded  with  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  planted  with  one-year-old  apple  trees 
20  feet  apart,  65  trees  in  all.  As  soon  as  the  oats 
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soil  and  convert  it  into  any  other  substance.  But  we 
do  know  that  somewhere  in  the  plant  laboratory,  either 
in  the  leaves  or  in  some  other  of  the  plant  tissues 
above  the  roots,  or  in  both,  the  plant  has  the  power 
to  take  the  elements  of  plant  food  and  combine  them 
with  the  elements  of  air  and  water  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  and  thus  give  us  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
fruits  and  flavors.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  sorrel  plant. 
It  does  not  feed  upon  humic  acid  in  the  soil  and 
change  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

I  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  was  formerly 
used  for  a  berry  patch.  Before  it  was  put  in  berries 
it  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  acidity  when  chemi¬ 
cally  tested.  It  received  an  application  of  over  200 
bushels  of  slaked  lime  per  acre.  About  two  years 
later  it  was  set  in  berries,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
worse  sorrel  infested  piece  of  land  anywhere.  Now* 
to  argue  that  this  piece  of  land  was  sour  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growth  of  sorrel  would  be  ridiculous, 
were  headed  they  were  cut  and  placed  around  the  After  the  sorrel  remained  about  two  years  it  disap- 


trees.  This  same  season  the  remainder  of  the  field 
was  prepared,  but  a  dry  season  gave  a  light  corn  crop. 
In  1904  340  trees  were  planted  and  the  hay  and  oats 
were  placed  around  all  the  trees  set.  The  following 
Winter  was  severe,  and  we  lost  about  150  trees, 
mostly  R.  I.  Greenings.  We  were 
then  advised  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
remove  the  mulch  in  Autumn  or 
early  Winter  and  replace  in 
Spring.  We  have  done  this  since, 
giving  the  trees  a  light  hoeing 
each  season,  and  have  lost  very 
few  since.  In  1905  the  remainder 
of  the  field  was  planted,  giving  us 
about  700  trees  in  all.  I  think  the 
Hope  Farm  man  sold  his  hay 
when  it  was  high  and  attempted 
to  replace  it  with  something  else. 

Not  so  here.  We  plan  to  take 
nothing  from  this  orchard  but 
fruit.  The  grass  crop  has  been 
heavy,  and  the  growth  of  the  trees 
good.  In  Fig.  377  we  show  a 
row  of  McIntosh  apples  planted  in 
1904.  On  many  of  these  trees 
there  is  two  feet  of  growth  this 
season,  and  on  one  we  measured 
31  inches.  These  were  one-year- 
old  trees  when  planted,  mere 
whips.  They  now  measure  fully 
11  feet  high,  and  many  of  them 
are  bearing  fruit  this  season.  Fig. 

376  shows  a  row  of  Ben  Davis. 

These  are  as  tall  as  and  more 
spreading  than  the  McIntosh  and 
all  hang  full  of  fruit.  In  another 
part  of  the  orchard  are  some  two- 
year-old  Greenings  planted  in  1904, 
that  are  bearing  apples  this  year. 

Our  first  sale  from  these  trees  was 
one  barrel  of  Ben  Davis  and  one 
box  of  Wealthy  last  Autumn. 

There  is  much  more  fruit  this 
season.  d.  w.  southard. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


peared,  and  in  its  place  came  voluntarily  a  rank 
growth  of  clover,  which  they  tell  us  is  proof  of  a 
sweet  soil.  To  argue  that  the  land  was  sweet  before 
liming;  sour,  during  the  growth  of  the  sorrel;  and 
sweet  during  the  growth  of  the  clover,  would  be  too 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  BEN  DAVIS  APPLE  TREES  IN  SOD.  Fig.  376 


SORREL  AND  A  SOUR  SOIL. 

On  page  696  you  make  this 
statement:  "A  growth  of  sorrel 
is  usually  accepted  as  evidence  of 
a  sour  soil.”  That  the  growth  of 
sorrel  and  a  few  other  plants  is 
generally  accepted  as  positive 
proof  of  a  sour  soil  perhaps  is 
true.  But  is  there  any  good  rea¬ 
son  for  such  belief?  To  me,  the 
growth  of  sorrel  or  any  other  plant  is  no  proof,  or 
evidence,  or  even  an  indication  of  a  sour  soil.  By  a 
sour  soil  I  mean  one  with  too  much  humic  acid,  not 
one  run  down  in  production  by  an  improper  method 
of  tillage  or  management.  Such  a  soil  will  not  grow 
the  legumes  successfully.  But  all  soils  that  will  not 
grow  clover  or  other  legumes  successfully  are  not 
necessarily  sour.  The  acid  which  makes  a  soil  sour 
is  humic  acid  or  some  compound  with  humic  acid 
as  a  base.  The  acid  of  the  sorrel  is  oxalic  acid,  with 
an  entirely  different  composition.  This  same  oxalic 
acid  is  found  in  the  rhubarb  plant,  and  yet  no  one 
ever  heard  the  argument  produced  that  the  growth  of 
rhubarb  in  our  gardens  was  a  proof  that  our  garden 
soils  were  all  sour.  Yet  that  argument  would  bd 
just  as  reasonable  as  the  one  that  the  growth  of  the 
sour  sorrel  proves  an  acid  soil,  because  both  plants 
contain  exactly  the  same  acid.  It  would  also  be  as 
reasonable  to  argue  that  one  apple  tree  produces  sour 
apples  because  it  grew  in  sour  soil,  and  another  tree 
produces  sweet  apples  because  it  grew  in  a  sweet  soil. 

No  one  has  ever  discovered  that  any  plant  has  the 
power  to  feed  on  humic  acid  or  any  other  acid  in  the 
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some  ranker  growing  plant  to  outgrow  it  and  smother 
it  out.  So  Bam  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  cannot 
tell  a  sour  soil  by  what  grows  on  it,  or  by  what  does 
not  grow  on  it.  The  fact  is  that  more  sorrel  grows 
on  sweet  soil  in  this  locality  than  grows  on  sour  soil. 
If  you  suspect  that  your  soil  is  sour,  do  not  trust  to 
the  growth  or  failure  of  any  plant  for  your  proof. 
Get  a  few  strips  of  blue  litmus  paper  from  your  drug 
store.  Bury  these  strips  at  different  places  on  your 
field,  pressing  the  damp  soil  firmly  against  them.  After 
a  while  take  them  up  and  examine  them.  If  the  blue 
paper  has  turned  to  a  light  red  or  pink  color  your 
soul  is  sour.  If  the  paper  still  remains  blue,  or  has 
changed  to  a  purple,  the  soil  is  not  sour,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  grew  on  it  or  what  did  not  grow  on  it. 
This  test  is  easily  made  by  anyone  and  is  thoroughly 
reliable.  If  this  test  shows  a  sour  soil  an  application 
of  lime  will  correct  the  acidity.  But  if  the  test  shows 
a  sweet  soil  you  may  still  need  to  lime  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  because  lime  does  many  other  things  besides 
correcting  acidity.  g.  b.  w. 

HEN  NOTES  BY  COSGROVE. 

Sheep  in  Partnership  with  Poultry. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  inquiring  for  details  in 
regard  to  sheep  keeping  lice  away 
from  chicks.  Here  is  all  I  know 
about  it :  Mr.  Storrs — son,  I  think, 
of  the  donor  of  the  land  on  which 
Storrs  Agricultural  College 
stands — lias  a  large  building  on 
his  farm  at  Spring  Hill  in  which 
he  keeps  sheep  and  poultry,  let¬ 
ting  them  run  together  the  year 
around.  Fie  makes  the  statement 
that  he  is  never  troubled  with  hen 
lice,  and  that  his  sheep  are  not 
bothered  with  ticks,  as  the  poul¬ 
try  keep  the  ticks  from  getting 
numerous.  Any  kind  of  oil  or 
grease  is  fatal  to  lice,  and  as 
sheep  are  about  the  greasiest  ani¬ 
mals  we.  have,  probably  there  is 
the  reason  of  hen  lice  being  scarce 
where  sheep  are  kept.  Sheep  like 
to  have  the  chicks  about  them,  for 
the  chicks  keep  away  flies,  and  at 
Storrs  one  can  see  the  chicks 
walking  all  over  the  sheep  when 
they  are  lying  down.  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  730,  in  the  article 
which  you  headed  “Cosgrove’s  Re¬ 
markable  Hen  Notes,”  I  gave  a 
recipe  to  kill  lice  on  hens.  It  was 
25  pounds  plaster  of  Paris,  one 
quart  of  gasoline,  one  quart  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  I  find  that  is 
too  much  carbolic  acid;  half  that 
quantity,  or  even  less,  is  sufficient, 
as  it  is  the  smell  of  the  acid  that 
is  wanted,  and  it  is  liable  to  take 
the  skin  off  if  too  strong.  The 
very  capable  young  man  who  is  at 
present  caring  for  the  poultry  at 
Storrs,  told  me  that  he  used  it  full 
strength  of  the  recipe,  and  nearly 
lost  the  skin  from  his  hands. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  McINTOSH  APPLES  MULCHED.  Fig.  377. 


contradictory  to  talk  about.  Then  only  why  did  the 
sorrel  grow  on  this  sweet  soil  at  that  particular  time? 
Simply  because  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  that  plant,  and  it  grew. 
Many  times  on  my  own  farm  have  I  seen  sorrel  and 
clover  growing  side  by  side  and  their  roots  inter¬ 
twining  and  feeding  from  exactly  the  same  soil.  Now, 
if  clover  will  not  grow  in  a  sour  soil,  how  could  the 
growth  of  sorrel  in  the  same  soil  be  an  evidence  of  a 
sour  soil?  I  have  seen  these  same  plants  growing 
right  together  in  many  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  heard  others  say  they  had  observed  this. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  lime  will  kill  sorrel  by 
acting  as  a  poison.  I  have  seen  sorrel  growing  around 
the  edge  of  an  old  lime  kiln  where  the  lime  was  more 
than  two  inches  thick.  Now,  if  lime  is  a  poison  to 
sorrel,  how  could  it  grow  right  in  the  lime?  I  have 
attended  farmers’  institutes  in  more  than  half  the 
counties  of  this  State,  and  talking  on  lime,  I  have 
known  more  than  a  score  of  people  to  say  they  had 
also  seen  sorrel  growing  right  in  the  the  lime.  Lime 
may  cause  the  disappearance  of  sorrel,  but  does  so 
not  because  it  poisons  the  plant,  but  because  it  causes 


THE  SELF-BOILED  LIME 
AND  SULPHUR. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  fungicide 
for  use  on  fruit  trees.  This  mix¬ 
ture  of  lime  and  copper  has  been 
used  for  many  years,  but  re¬ 
cently  much  complaint  has  been  made  about  in¬ 
jury  to  fruit  and  foliage.  The  leaves  are  blasted 
and  apples  are  left  with  a  peculiar  russet  color  dif¬ 
ferent  from  apple  scab  but  quite  as  objectionable. 
This  trouble  was  traced  to  the  use  of  Bordeaux,  and 
the  scientists  have  been  at  work  hunting  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  that  will  protect  the  fruit  from  disease  without 
marking  it.  They  have  hit  upon  the  self-boiled  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture  as  the  most  promising  substitute. 
“Self-boiled”  means  that  the  heat  of  the  lime  in 
slaking  is  used  for  cooking  the  sulphur.  The  lime 
and  sulphur  are  put  together  in  a  barrel  and  cold 
water  added.  As  soon  as  the  violent  boiling  ceases 
more  cold  water  is  added.  Then  the  mixture  is 
strained  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  was  found  that 
when  the  lime  and  sulphur  were  thoroughly  cooked 
or  even  when  hot  water  was  used  in  mixing,  the 
spray  injured  the  foliage  and  fruit.  When  “self- 
boiled”  with  cold  water  the  mixture  controlled  apple 
scab  but  did  not  damage.  The  long  boiling  was 
necessary  to  give  best  results  in  fighting  the  scale,  but 
this  mixture  proved  too  caustic  for  Summer  spraying. 
Arsenic  can  be  used  with  the  self-boiled  mixture. 
We  believe  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  that  the  fruit  experts  have  given 
us  in  years.  _  In  most  fruit  growing  districts  some 
sort  of  fungicide  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  many 
growers  are  afraid  to  use  Bordeaux. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME! 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  against  Governor  Hughes  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  Some  of  them  have  done  so 
twice — others  are  backsliders.  All  have 
proved  unworthy  in  a  fair  test.  All  are  in 
districts  where  the  votes  of  farmers  can 
defeat  them.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  away  from  Albany.  Vote  them  out ! 

JOTHAM  P.  ALLDS . Norwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  PERCY  HOOKER . LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  RAINES  . Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  W.  SMITH _ Chatham,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  WHITE  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BENJ.  M.  WILCOX . Auburn,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  ACKROYD  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  M.  BOYCE..  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
FRANCIS  H.  GATES.  . Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
WM.  W.  WEMPLE ....  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WM.  T.  O'NEIL _ St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  CASSIDY  . Watkins.  N.  Y. 


Mail  Carriers’  Holidays. 

S.,  Oklahoma. — How  many  and  what 
days  are  holidays  in  the  sense  that  rural 
mail  carriers  can  take  the  day  off  and  not 
carry  the  mail  those  days?  Are  star  route 
carriers  governed  by  different  rules  and 
regulations  in  that  respect  than  rural  de¬ 
livery  carriers? 

Ans. — The  Acting  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  says : 

“I  have  to  state  that  rural  carriers  are 
not  required  to  serve  their  routes  on 
Sundays,  January  first,  February  twenty- 
second,  May  thirtieth,  July  fourth, 
Labor  Day  (first  Monday  in  September) 
and  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  are  required 
to  serve  their  routes  on  Christmas  Day. 
Star  carriers  are  governed  by  wholly 
different  rules.  Mail  on  star  routes  is 
carried  under  contract  and  according  to 
schedule.  If  the  schedule  includes  legal 
holidays,  the  mail  must  be  carried  on 
those  days.” 

How  to  Make  Beeswax. 

C.  B.,  Neic  City,  N.  Y. — Will  you  tell  us 
how  to  make  wax  from  old  honeycomb? 

Ans. — Beeswax  is  simply  melted 
honeycomb,  but  old  comb  contains  the 
cast  cocoons  of  many  generations  of 
bees,  and  more  or  less  propolis  and 
pollen,  which  when  melted  absorbs  the 
wax  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  wax  out  of  the 
mass  without  a  special  wax  press.  If 
you  have  a  large  quantity  it  would  pay  to 
buy  a  press,  or  sell  the  old  comb  to 
some  one  who  has  one.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  market  for  it.  If  you  only  have 
a  small  lot,  you  can  get  the  most  wax 
out  of  it  in  this  way:  Break  up  the 
comb  as  small  as  possible  and  put  it  into 
a  bag  made  of  cheesecloth ;  put  this 
into  a  wash  boiler  of  water  on  the 
stove,  and  boil  a  long  time.  Have  a 
stick  and  punch  the  bag  about  and  press 
it  out  as  much  as  possible.  When  you 
get  tired  of  the  job  put  a  weight  on  the 
bag  and  press  it  under  the  water.  Take 
from  the  fire  and  press  as  hard  as  you 
possibly  can,  leaving  the  bag  of  comb 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Let  it 
cool  off  and  you  will  find  your  cake  of 
wax  on  top  of  the  water.  This  can  then 
be  remelted  and  caked  to  suit  your 
fancy.  This  way  will  get  quite  a  bit 
of  wax,  but  a  good  press  will  often 
get  as  much  out  of  the  refuse  as  can  be 
got  in  this  or  any  other  way  without  the 
press.  j.  A.  CRANE. 

Dewberries  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

J.  R.,  Kirkland,  'Wash. — I  intend  to  set 
out  an  acre  of  Lucretia  dewberries  next 
Spring,  and  there  are  so  many  different 
ways  of  cultivating  them  advocated  that  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  which  is  the  best. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Ans. — I  have  been  growing  dewber¬ 
ries  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  shipped  some  plants  a  number  of 
times  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  cannot 
say  that  I  am  well  posted  on  the  growth 
of  dewberries  in  that  section.  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  they  would  not 
flourish  there.  I  would  recommend  that 
they  be  put  in  medium  to  light  land, 
not  too  rich,  as  when  put  in  rich  land 
they  go  too  much  to  vines  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  the  fruit  crop.  I  would 
recommend  planting  in  rows  six  feet 
apart,  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  They 
could  be  staked  the  narrow  way  by 
driving  a  stake  3%  to  four  feet  above 
ground  between  every  alternate  hill ; 
two  hills  could  be  tied  to  one  stake, 
leaving  about  IS  inches  of  vine  beyond 
where  it  is  tied;  this  will  balance  the 
vines  and  prevent  them  from  slipping 
out  of  the  tie.  If  inquirer  will  follow 
these  instructions  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  can  grow  the  dewberries  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  While  I  would  not  advise 
putting  them  in  dead  poor  land,  it  is 
very  important  not  to  put  them  in  rich 
land,  as  he  will  find  them  very  difficult 
to  handle  if  he  does,  with  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  vine  growth  and  but  little 
fruit.  Land  that  would  not  make  more 
than  20  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
would  be  best.  w.  f.  allen. 

Fighting  the  Strawberry  Weevil. 

W.  E.  N.,  Bay  City,  Mich. — I  am  a  be¬ 
ginner  growing  strawberries ;  have  out 
about  two  acres,  and  last  year  lost  nearly 
my  entire  crop  by  the  weevil.  Have  you 
ever  had  any  experience  with  it?  If  so, 
give  me  the  best  known  method  of  combat¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  spray  strawberries  with  anything  when 
In  bud  or  bloom.  According  to  this  when 
the  weevil  comes  we  are  helpless,  but  that 
does  not  look  reasonable,  and  seems  as 
though  there  must  be  a  method  to  prevent 
and  destroy  them. 

Ans. — The  Strawberry  weevil  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  strawberry  pests  to 
control.  Fortunately  it  is  intermittent 
in  its  attack,  appearing  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  for  one  or  more  season  in  certain 
districts  and  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
damage.  Then  without  any  apparent 
reason  it  relapses  into  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity,  then  appears  again  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Another  fortunate  feature 
is  the  fact  that  this  weevil  works  mostly 
on  the  staminate  and  imperfect  pistillate 
varieties  which  furnish  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pollen,  since  this  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  constitutes  the  chief  food 
supply  of  both  the  grubs  and  beetles. 
By  covering  strawberry  beds  with  mus¬ 
lin  or  some  similar  light  material,  which 
should  be  placed  over  the  beds  at  least 
a  week  before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
blossoms,  much  cdi  be  done.  Cultivate 
mostly  the  pistillate  varieties,  using  just 
enough  staminaces  for  the  necessary  fer¬ 
tilization,  have  a  few  profuse  blooming 
varieties,  such  as  the  Rio,  Superb,  Ten¬ 


nessee  Prolific  or  Gandy.  A  few  rows 
of  early-blooming  and  staminate  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  used  as  trap  crops  to  pro¬ 
tect  later-blooming  kinds.  The  redbud 
tree  and  wild  bergamot  can  also  be  used 
to  attract  the  beetles  where  they  can  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  or  capturing. 
Some  strawberry  growers  have  had  en¬ 
couraging  results  from  the  use  of  poison 
sprays  against  this  pest.  The  best 
poison  spray  is  the  arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  Some  have  reported  success 
from  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This 
acts  largely  as  a  repellant.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
promising  spray  for  this  pest.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results  from  spraying,  the 
vines  should  be  treated  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  blooming,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  first  blooms  and  again  five  or  six 
days  after  that.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 

The  narrowest 
1  spreader,  yet  spreads  ] 
widest.  The  circu-  j 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 
Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  and  gates.  But  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  eirralar  beater  spreads  to  the  sidee  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  lllnstratlon  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  is 
narrow  enongh  for  wagon  tracks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any  other  spreader. 
Fewer  trips  to  a  Held  with  a  FEARLESS — no 
driving  over  manure  already  spread — even 
distribution — simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  in  Free  Booklet.  Write 
for  it  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


UNCLE  SAM’S 


PAY 

ROLL 


Get 

on 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  oilers  unusual  advantages 
to  American  men  and  women  over  Is  years  of  age. 
To  learn  how  you  can  qualify  at  home  to  pass  any 
Civil  Service  Examination  and  thus  become  eligible 
for  a  remunerative  government  position,  write  at 
ouce  for  our  Free  Civil  Service  Book. 

International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  USB  Scranton,  Pa.  * 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence ;  1  (it  for 
26-lnch;  19efor  Sl-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  St-inch;  27e  for  a  47-lneh 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  MUNCIE,  IND. 

\A/ANTCn-To  exchange  sweet  potatoes  for 
"f  Mil  I  LU  apples.  Also  to  buy  201)  barrels  Irish 
Cobbler  and  50  barrels  Polaris  Potatoes  for  seed 
from  farmers.  8.  J.  COSTIN,  Cbeapside,  Va. 

THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  iny  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CH  A RT, 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 

WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’y  Co.,  Penu. 


THE  “  HARRIS  ” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Han{in[ 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel— wood  lined. 

Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort  ”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem,  Ohio. 


UTICA  yO 
Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear 

Made  by  a  patented  machine  which 
knits  an  elastic  rib  outside  and  a 
warm  fleece  inside — two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  fabrics  in  one.  The  elastic  rib 
insures  fit,  comfort  and  ventilation. 
The  inside  fleece  maintains  an  even 
bodily  temperature  and  affords  pro¬ 
tection  against  sudden  chills. 

Prices  —  men’s  and  women’s  garments,  60c; 
ladies’  union  suite,  $1.00;  children’s  union 
suits,  60c.  single  garments,  26c  per  garment. 
Look  for  the  Vellastic  trademark 
in  red  sewed  on  every  garment. 
Booklet  and  sample,  of  Vellastic 
fabriefree. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Utica,  New  York. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  Hie  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown,  f  Also  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock  in 
ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  willgive  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  you  a  price 
on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  TWe  do  LANDSCAEE  GARDENING  in  all  its  branches. 
IfWrite  to-day  for  onr  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

H  CEMENT  M 


Orders 

4,500,000 

barrels  of 


ATLAS 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Portland 
Cement 

FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  Largest  contract  ever  awarded  in  the 
history  of  the  Cement  business.  5,000 
barrels  per  shipping  day  for  three  years. 

This  Company  makes  but  one  quality— the  same  for  everybody. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  uniform  and  not  to  contain  furnace 
slag  or  any  injurious  material. 

ATLAS  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS— you  will  know  it  by  the  trade  mark. 

Daily  capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

“Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  specifications,  sectional  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  the  smaller  constructions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor. 

Address 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
Department  22f  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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RACK  FOR  CURING  COARSE  HAY. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  planted 
cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  as  a  green  manur¬ 
ing  crop.  They  did  not  expect  to  use  the 
growth  for  forage,  yet  when  they  saw 
the  extent  of  it,  they  tried  to  make  the 
material  into  hay.  In  many  cases  this 
proved  a  failure,  as  the  pea  vines 
moulded  or  rotted,  so  that  the  fodder 
was  very  largely  spoiled;  this  was  be¬ 
cause  these  farmers  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  curing  the  pea  vines.  They 
are  ready  to  cut  in  the  North  during 
usually  the  hardest  season  for  curing 
hay.  They  are  full  of  sap,  and  must 
be  handled  in  a  different  manner  from 
most  of  other  forage  plants.  A  good 
many  methods  have  been  given  for  cur¬ 
ing  the  vines.  The  best  practice  is  found 
at  the  South,  where  the  pea  vines  form 
a  large  part  of  the  forage.  Fig.  37S 
shows  a  device  or  rack  used  at  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station  for  cur¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  or  cow-pea  hay.  This  rack 
consists  of  two  triangular  frames  which 
hook  or  lock  together.  In  the  stack  at 
the  left  is  a  load  of  nearly  2000  pounds 
of  green  Alfalfa  hay.  The  rack  on  the 
inside  of  the  pile  permits  the  air  to  pass 
under  and  up  through  the  stack,  thus 
giving  the  material  a  good  chance  to  dry 
out.  Farmers  in  the  North  who  want 
to  try  to  cure  cow-pea  vines  might  well 
use  this  device.  In  our  own  experience 
we  have  seldom  found  it  advisable  to 


pense  in  building  it.  I  would  advise 
placing  the  hoops  not  more  than  four 
feet  apart  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
increasing  the  distance  to  about  six  feet 
apart  at  the  top.  Of  course  a  silo  must 
have  a  solid  foundation  which  cannot 
oc  moved  by  freezing.  The  inside  of 
the  silo  must  be  finished  perfectly 
smooth,  or  the  silage  cannot  be  properly 
packed  so  as  to  settle  evenly  and  solidly. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  air  getting 
in  around  the  door  or  where  the  4x4s 
meet  the  wall  it  can  be  prevented  by 
tacking  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper 
over  the  whole  door  so  it  laps  over  on 
the  wall  a  few  inches.  When  this  is 
done  just  before  filling  the  silo  the  sil¬ 
age  presses  the  paper  against  the  door, 
making  it  perfectly  airtight. 

_ C.  S.  GREENE. 

POWER  FOR  IRRIGATING  PUMP. 

On  page  749  L.  L.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
makes  inquiry  about  a  windmill  or 
Ericsson  hot-air  engine  for  pumping 
water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses.  After  more  than  40  years  of 
practical  experience  in  that  line  I  would 
say  for  domestic  purposes  either  is  all 
right,  but  for  irrigating  neither  would 
answer  the  purpose  except  for  a  very 
small  plot  of  ground.  In  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  Summer  when  water  is 
needed  most,  as  a  general  thing  the 
windmill  goes  on  strike  for  want  of 
wind.  The  hot-air  engine  will  run  at  all 


RACK  FOR  CURING  COW  PEAS  AND  ALFALFA.  Fig.  37S. 


make  cow-pea  vines  into  hay.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  most  northern  situations  it 
is  better  either  to  plow  them  under  as 
green  manure  or  cut  them  for  green 
forage.  _ 

BUILDING  A  STONE  SILO. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  stone  silo.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  made  the  walls  15  inches  thick  and 
point  them  inside  and  out  with  mortar, 
and  make  a  thin  mixture  of  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment,  say  one  of  the  latter  and  three  of 
the  former,  to  pour  in  the  inside  of  the 
wall  as  it  went  up,  say  every  foot  or  so, 
so  that  it  would  run  down  to  make  a  solid 
wall ;  have  4x4  door  frame  to  run  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top,  with  4x4  pieces  across  for  the 
doors  to  come  against,  and  would  build 
in,  say  about  the  middle  of  the  wall,  % 
round  iron  hoops  every  five  or  six  feet  in 
height.  Do  you  think  that  would  make 
a  good  silo?  I  want  it  10  feet  inside  and 
30  feet  high.  How  many  tons  would  such 
a  silo  hold,  and  how  many  cows  would  it 
keep  say,  six  months?  s.  H. 

Gardenville,  Pa. 

A  silo  such  as  you  describe  would 
hold  about  60  tons  of  silage,  or  enough 
for  20  average  cows  for  five  and  a 
half  to  six  months.  In  building  a  silo 
of  any  material  there  is  one  principle 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that 
is  the  walls  must  be  airtight  or  the 
silage  will  spoil.  If  you  can  build  such 
a  reinforced  wall  as  you  describe,  and 
can  make  it  airtight,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  I  have  found  masonry  of  this 
character  much  more  expensive  than 
lumber  or  even  cement  for  building 
purposes.  A  stone  silo  would,  no  doubt, 
be  more  durable,  but  it  would  have  to 
last  a  long  time  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 


times,  and  is  easy  to  manage,  but  the 
amount  of  water  it  pumps  is  entirely  too 
small  for  irrigating.  A  good  gasoline 
engine  would  answer  the  purpose  better ; 
it  is  cheaper  and  can  be  run  with  little 
expense,  but  it  would  not  answer  on  a 
dug  well ;  it  would  pump  it  dry  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  bored  artesian  wells  arc 
expensive  and  must  be  sunk  deep  to  give 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  consider  the  tile  wells 
the  simplest,  cheapest  and  best  they 
know  of  for  domestic  or  irrigating  pur¬ 
poses.  The  well  produces  from  3,000 
to  20,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  depth  and  location,  and  needs 
no  repairs.  As  L.  L.  L.’s  well  is  40  feet 
deep  the  cylinder  of  pump  must  be 
placed  in  the  well,  or  no  motive  power 
can  raise  water  from  it,  and  the  well 
being  in  the  cellar  the  windmill  is  out  of 
the  question.  j.  E. 

Melville,  N.  Y. _ 

Peaches  With  Split  Pits. 

Will  you  ask  some  of  your  peach  special¬ 
ists  what  is  the  cause  of  split  pits?  I  have 
a  good  many  of  them  this  year,  mostly  in 
the  larger  specimens  in  the  Stevens  -Rare¬ 
ripe  and  Smock,  which  spoils  some  of  our 
best  peaches  for  finest  grade,  l.  c.  m. 

I  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  split¬ 
ting  of  peach  pits.  From  what  I  have  spen 
of  this  trouble,  however,  I  believe  it  to  be 
entirely  a  physiological  trouble  and  due 
first  to  an  inherent  tendency  of  certain 
varieties  to  the  trouble  and  second  to  cer¬ 
tain  weather  conditions  that  develop  the 
trouble  more  some  seasons  than  others.  A 
year  that  produces  large  fruit  of  excellent 
quality  i  should  expect  to  develop  the  trou¬ 
ble  more  than  one  in  which  the  fruit  was 
smaller  and  less  succulent.  This  year  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  year  for  split  peaches. 

G.  P.  CLINTON. 


A  Plug  Eats  as  Much  as 
a  Good  Horse 


It  is  just  as  much  work  to  apply  poor  paint  as  good  paint,  but 
poor  paint  doesn’t  protect  your  buildings  any  more  than  a 
poor  horse  gives  you  good  horse  service. 

Before  going  through  the  work  required  to  paint  your  bam, 
out-buildings,  fences,  agricultural  machinery  and  wagons,  be 
sure  that  the  paint  is  good  and  worth  the  time  and  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  it.  Good  paint,  by  lengthening  the  life  of  your 
farm  buildings,  is  an  investment.  Poor  paint  is  merely  an 
expense.  Success  in  painting  depends  upon  using  a  paint 
appropriate  for  the  surface  it  is  meant  to  cover  and  protect. 

S her  win-  Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  THE  FARM 

is  the  name  of  a  book  every  farmer  should  read.  Don’t  spend  money 
on  paint  until  you  are  sure  you  are  right.  The  right  paint  properly 
applied  is  an  investment.  This  book  tells  about  the  economy,  utility, 
and  beauty  of  painting  your  houses,  barns,  fences,  wagons,  implements, 
etc.  We  send  this  book  free  for  the  asking.  Sherwin-Williams  Paints 
and  Varnishes  have  won  pre-eminence  in  this  estimation  of  paint  users 
all  over  the  world  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  what  they  are 
intended  to  do. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST)  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  to  G3.r>  Cana /  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
In  Canada  to  639  Centre  St.,  Montreal 
London  Address:  7  Well  Court,  Queen  St.,  E.G. 


INDRUROiD 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affetft  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EK1E,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


CHAMPION  Hay  Press! 


4-Horse  Detached  Power  or  Gasoline  Engine.1 

6  strokes  of  plun-l 
to  one  round  of] 
Side  and: 
itch.  Selfi 
Automatic 
Dropper .  2 
per  hour.1 
Full  line  of  belt 
power  presses. 


FAMOUS  MFC.  CO..  55  Chicago  Ale. .  EAST  CHICAGO,  IHD. 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 
PRESS  for  $175 

Our  N  o .  0  U pright  Press 
for  only  $176  is  the 

freatest  Dargainin  Hay 
'resses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
season.  If  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


BIG  WIRES 


Make  Long-Lived  Fence 

This  never-slip  crimped  tie  at 
every  crossing  shows  you  the 
big  strong  steel  wires  (all  same 
size)  in 


Empire  Fence 


All  freight  paid  to  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It’s  the  fence  It  pays 
to  buy.  Strength  for  every  need. 
It  lasts.  Let  us  send  you  sample 
and  a  book  to  tell  you  all. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 
and 
STEEL 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Hoofing  and 
Siding.  Made  lu  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

soyoutake  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paylng- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  Bold 

_ straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

[Factory  Prices.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers'  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 

|  The  United  Factories  Co..  Pool.  3  I  -R.  Cleveland,  O. 


Absolutely  Safe  6%  Bonds 

We  sell  strictly  safe  Oklahoma  School, 
County,  Municipal  and  Street  Improve¬ 
ment  Bonds.  We  pay  4#  on  deposits. 

Guaranteed  by  STATE  Laws  of  OKLAHOMA, Cap. $200,000 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  A 12. 

OKLAHOMA  TRUST  C0„  Muskogee.  Okla. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  B15ST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 


LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  SWING  STANCHION 
WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 

Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Operate 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Does  Not 
„  Wear  the  Plate.  BATES  &  SWIFT 

J^LJSPEC.  MFG.  CO.,  Boxo,  Cuba, N.Y. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 

Box  700  Decatur.Ind 


3H  io  20011. R  Saw  Mill  Outfits. 
Steam, Gasolineor  Water  Power. 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills.  Corn  Mills.  ! 

'  FREIGHT.  DeLOACHH.LLM*NUFACTURIN6Co  SEND  FOR 
II  B  R  IDG  E  PORT.  Acs.  '  ~  1 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


The  White  Watsonia. — Will  W.  V.  F. 
tell  us  if  he  has  had  experience  in  growing, 
either  indoors  or  outdoors,  a  bulbous  plant 
called  Watsonia  Ardernei?  e.  S. 

Delmar,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  Grounds  experience  with 
the  white-flowered  Watsonia  was  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  this  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  flowering  plant.  The  fullest  ac¬ 
count,  with  illustration,  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  June  4,  1904.  The  white 
Watsonias — three  varieties  of  which 
have  been  found  by  different  collectors, 
growing  wild  in  South  Africa — all  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  natural  sports  or  mutations  of 
the  common  pink  Watsonia  iridifolia, 
one  of  the  most  abundant  bulbous  plants 
of  that  region.  The  best  commercial 
form  is  undoubtedly  the  one  first  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Arderne,  of  the 
Colonial  Botanic  Gardens,  Cape  Town, 
Africa.  The  habit  is  rather  more  com¬ 
pact  and  the  blooms  firmer  than  those 
of  Watsonia  O’Brieni,  which  is  now 
quite  common  in  Europe.  Watsonias 
should  generally  be  treated  as  green¬ 
house  bulbs  in  the  colder  parts  of  this 
country,  as  they  naturally  start  to  grow 
in  October,  and  can  seldom  be  kept  out 
of  the  soil  over  Winter  without  loss  of 
vitality.  The  corms  are  large,  much  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  Gladiolus,  and 
only  need  be  potted  in  clean,  loamy  soil 
in  Autumn,  placing  two  in  a  six,  or 
three  in  a  seven-inch  pot.  Free  drain¬ 
age  is  necessary,  though  Watsonias  re¬ 
quire  considerable  moisture  while  in 
growth.  An  average  temperature  of  55 
degrees  suits  them  well,  developing 
strong,  healthy  foliage  and  vigorous 
flower  spikes.  The  latter  generally  ap¬ 
pear  in  March,  but  may  to  some  extent 
be  advanced  by  a  higher  temperature. 
A  good  spike  may  have  as  many  as  50 
blooms,  about  half  of  which  are  borne 
on  side  spikes  or  branchlets,  coming  out 
after  the  main  spike  has  nearly  ceased. 
The  flowers  are  two  inches  across, 
trumpet  shaped  and  gracefully  formed. 
They  are  the  purest  white  in  color  of 
any  blooms  we  know.  They  keep  well 
and  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  florists’ 
uses.  After  blooming  the  plants  should 
be  grown  on  until  May,  when  the  balls 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
plunged  in  soil  outside  to  ripen.  The 
corms  increase  by  division,  and  may  be 
forced  for  many  successive  years.  The 
white  Watsonias  grow  well  outside  in 
the  Gulf  States,  California  and  the  frost- 
free  localities  of  southern  Europe,  and 
are  becoming  more  abundant  and  cheaper. 
Only  corms  grown  by  division  of  the 
true  variety  should  be  used,  as  the  lower- 
priced  seedlings  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
retain  their  purity  of  color,  often  coming 
pink  like  the  parent  species.  White 
Watsonias  are  not  grown  here  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  their  merits  de¬ 
serve,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  their  in¬ 
creasing  use  in  the  future.  Here  is  a 
foreign  dealer’s  opinion  of  the  plant 
which,  from  experience,  we  can  thor¬ 
oughly  endorse : 

Watsonia  Ardernei  alba  is  very  strongly 
recommended  to  practical  high-class  florists 
for  wreath  and  bouquet  work :  the  choicest 
flower  for  best  work :  the  purest  white 
flower  in  cultivation  :  as  easily  grown  as  a 
Gladiolus,  lasts  fresh  for  a  long  time  after 
cutting.  Bulbs  potted  can  be  had  in  flower 
for  a  very  long  period ;  a  perfect  gem  for 
florists,  quite  superseding  the  single  white 
Azalea  for  cut-flower  work ;  requires  very 
little  attention  and  is  very  easily  flowered, 
yet  commands  the  very  highest  market 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  cut  spikes  is 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  Another 
very  important  point  is  that  the  bulbs  'grow 
and  increase  well.  The  beautiful  snow- 
white  flower,  purer  than  the  purest, 
strongly  appeals  to  large  cut-flower  grow¬ 
ers.  and  the  American,  Belgian,  Dutch, 
south  of  France  and  Channel  Island  grow¬ 
ers  should  give  this  very  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  a  liberal  and  careful  trial.  All  our 
clients  who  bought  a  few  bulbs  to  try  last 
year  have  ordered  a  larger  stock  this  sea¬ 
son.  All  florists  who  cut  for  orders  as  re¬ 
quired,  should  undoubtedly  have  a  supply. 

Grub  Worms  and  Strawberry 
Plants. — The  inquiry  of  H.  F.  W.,  page 
783,  for  a  practical  method  of  ridding 
his  strawberry  plants  of  grubs  does  not 
bring  forth  comforting  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  well  to  take 
thorough  measures  to  rid  soils,  espe¬ 
cially  sod  lands,  of  the  pestiferous  white 
grubs,  before  planting  strawberries,  by 


one  or  two  seasons  of  culture  in  corn, 
potatoes  or  other  hoed  crops,  or  by  close 
pasturage  with  unringed  pigs,  but  when 
such  cleansing  processes  have  been 
omitted  and  the  grubs  are  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  it  is  altogether  another 
matter.  No  experienced  strawberry 
grower  dare  take  the  risk  of  setting 
plants  on  newly  turned  sod  land,  or  soil 
that  appears  on  inspection  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  infested.  While  grubs 
seriously  damage  all  crops  when  numer¬ 
ous,  their  work  is  most  conspicuous  and 
fatal  in  the  strawberry  field.  If  in  the 
soil  the  grub  will  work  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  cutting  them  one  by  one 
until  the  plant  perishes,  when  he  makes 
his  way  to  the  next  one.  In  a  well- 
cared-for  strawberry  field  the  grubs  find 
no  other  available  food  than  the  straw¬ 
berry  roots,  so  that  the  damage  inflicted 
seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
number  of  the  pests  present.  In  spite  of 
all  warnings  the  amateur  or  occasional 
grower  will  set  his  plants  on  infested 
ground,  only  to  be  distressed  later  by 
their  depredations.  We  have  this  sea¬ 
son  committed  the  indiscretion  of  set¬ 
ting  a  considerable  number  of  valued 
seedling  plants  on  soil  not  above  suspi¬ 
cion  as  regards  grub  infestation  and 
have  witnessed  the  sudden  collapse  of  a 
number  of  promising  crowns.  When  dug 
out,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  grub 
culprit  was  found.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  carbon  bisulphide,  so  useful  with 
the  melon  louse,  Phylloxera  and  grain 
and  pea  weevils,  might  be  effective  for 
destroying  the  grubs  without  greatly 
damaging  the  plants.  A  trial  was  made 
by  punching  holes  in  the  soil  under  some 
of  the  obviously  infested  plants,  pouring 
in  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  the  ill¬ 
smelling  bisulphide  and  immediately 
closing  the  opening  with  a  clod  firmly 
rammed  down.  The  next  day  several 
of  the  treated  plants  were  lifted,  dis¬ 
closing  dead  grubs  near  the  gnawed 
roots.  Many  plants  have  since  been 
treated,  using  as  much  as  half  an  ounce 
carbon  bisulphide,  in  two  holes  at  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  crown  with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  injury  to  the  plants  and  evident 
destruction  of  the  pests  as  shown  by  re¬ 
newed  growth  of  the  hitherto  failing 
plants.  A  pound  of  the  bisulphide,  cost¬ 
ing  25  cents  at  retail,  will  treat  about  50 
plants,  as  one  drachm — a  tablespoonful — 
appears  sufficient  when  carefully  applied. 
The  liquid  is  so  volatile  that  there  is 
some  unavoidable  loss  when  handled  in 
the  field,  and  so  explosive  that  it  should 
never  be  used  near  a  fire  or  lighted  pipe 
or  cigar.  This  chemical  is  cheap  when 
bought  in  quantity  and  the  remedy 
would  appear  wTorth  trying  in  small 
strawberry  plantings,  especially  where 
hill  culture  is  favored.  Our  trials  were 
made  in  droughty  weather,  in  light,  open 
soil.  The  treatment  might  not  be  so 
effective  under  moist,  compact  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  known  that  the  bisulphide 
treatment  of  Grape  Phylloxera  and  Ap¬ 
ple-tree  root-louse  or  Woolly  aphis  is 
not  as  successful  in  heavy  soil  as  in 
porous  land.  A  “grubby”  strawberry 
plant  may  be  detected  by  its  arrested 
growth,  hardened  and  drooping  foliage, 
and  thus  saved  if  thought  to  be  worth 
the  effort.  Of  course  plants  may  be 
killed  by  too  free  or  careless  use  of  the 
chemical.  The  moral  is  obvious — don’t 
plant  in  grub-infested  soil,  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  sod,  but  if  you  do  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  partial  antidote  in  carbon 
bisulphide. 

The  Boussock  Pear. — R.  A.  Martin, 
Salina,  Pa.,  sends  for  identification  a 
pear,  evidently  Boussock.  A  portrait  in 
natural  size  is  shown  on  page  803,  Fig. 
375.  Mr.  Martin  writes  : 

The  tree  stands  in  sod,  is  of  the  largest 
size,  perfectly  healthy,  having  practically 
never  failed  to  hear  a  good  crop  for  nearly 
40  years.  It  bore  over  20  bushels  this 
year ;  in  1906  had  about  35  bushels.  The 
pears  are  juicy  and  of  good  quality.  They 
sell  here  readily  for  best  prices. 

Boussock,  or  Doyenne  Boussock,  as  it 
is  named  in  Downing’s  Fruits  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  long  been  known  as  a  reliable 
Fall  market  pear,  but  is  seldom  planted 
now.  The  fruits  are  large,  clear  yellow' 
in  color,  with  occasional  red  flush  on 
cheek.  When  picked  at  the  proper  stage, 
they  are  good  in  quality  and  keep  fairly 
well.  w.  v.  f. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


October  17, 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Killed  with  Lime  Sulphur  Wash  made 
with  Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  CALCIUM  LIME 

(WOOD  BURNED.) 


T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.. 

100  William  Street,  -  -  New  York. 


fSAN  JOSE  SCALER 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JARVIS’S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

iOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 


We  make  this  compound,  quality  guaranteed,  and 
Bell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  50  gals.,  30c.  per  gal 

Les6  than  bbls  and  more  than  5  gals.,  40c.  pergal. 

5  gal.  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  filled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T,  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


11  W’H  Pay  you  to  spray  your  Fruit 
1  J|/  n  |  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
Im  w  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 
shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MEG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


GET THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  "earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

pump.  As 
fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largs  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Midi. 


NOW:- 

Order  your  Fruit  Trees  now'  while 
The  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  either  for  fall  or  spring  shipment. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  have  a 
large  stock  of  the  finest  fruit  trees,  and 
always  at  reasonable  prices.  They  deal 


HYDRATED  LIME  AND  GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  AGRICULTURAL  USK 

OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Telephone  Connections.  Send  for  Circulars. 


HYDRATED  LIME 

FOR  FARMERS’  USE 

HAS  MANY  ADVANTAGES. 

- ♦ - 

It  is  put  up  in  50  lb.  Paper  sacks. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dry  place. 
Can  be  stored  without  risk  of  fire. 
Is  pure  and  strong. 

We  guarantee  70 %  as  available 
lime. 

Can  be  spread  uniformly  and  in 
quantity  desired. 

Cannot  injure  seed  or  grass  lands. 

- ♦ - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitte  Hedging'. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tubes  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  rests.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FRUIT  TREES  6  PLANTS  DIRECT  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  Fall  Planting:  we  offer  Bart- 
let  Pear,  Plum.  Apple  and  Cherry 
Treea,  Loudon  Raapberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Send  us  a  list  of  what  you  in¬ 
tend  buying  and  we  will  save  you 
money  by  quoting  our  wholesale 
price  freight  paid.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  Send  10c  for  1  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  tree,  postpaid. 
MALONEY  BROS.,  6  WELLS,  Box  2S.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


y  y  yi  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

^  |r  Mm  W  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  1 5U  acres 
■  ■  ^  1  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  €.  ROGEIRS,  Boa  n,  Mochanicsbnrg,  Ohio 


direct  with  the  farmers  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Ask  them  for  Price-list. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  Lots  or  Less. 
Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  V. 


SIO  Value  in  Trees  for  $3.50 

HERE  can  you  find  such  bargains  in  fruit 
~  Y  trees  as  are  offered  below  ?  Many  other  sim¬ 
ilar  club  offei-s  are  made  in  our  new  illustrated 
catalog.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  send  this  catalog  un¬ 
less  you  ask  for  it  by  postal  card. 


2  Bartlett  Pear 
2  Kieffer  Pear 

2  Early  Richmond  Cherry  (Early) 


2  Montmorency  Cherry  (Medium) 

1  English  Morello  Cherry  (Late) 

2  Abundance  Plum  (Early) 


2  Burbank  Plum  (Medium) 

2  York  State  Prune  (Medium) 
2  Thanksgiving  Prune  (Late) 


CYTDA — To  those  who  order  before  October  20th  ;  1  New  Diploma  Currant  and  1  Two- 
La  I  lilt  Year  Live  Forever  Rose.  Trees  all  5  to  6  feet,  2  years  old. 


$10  Value  All  For  $3.50 


No.  2— GREEN’S  PLUM  ORCHARD  AH  For  $3 

20  TREES  FOR  J3.00.  BEST  2-TEAR  TREES  4  TO  5  FT. 
Abundance,  Burbank.  Niagara,  Lombard, 
Shropshire  Damson,  Thanksgiving  Prune,  etc. 

20  IN  ALL  FOR  $3.00 

nnpp — On  all  orders  received  before  October  20th:  1  New 
I  I1LL  Diploma  Currant  and  1  Two-Year  Live  Forever  Hose. 


No.  3— BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 

20,000— Not  enough  trees  last  spring  by  20,000 
This  Fall  Plenty  for  All. 

OUR  OFFER 

10  Bartlett  Worth  $5.00  with  10  Kieffer  Worth  $3.00 

ALL  FOR  $5.00 

To  introduce  our  stock  for  this  fall's  shipment. 


All  High  Grade  Trees.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  plants,  trees,  etc.,  in  October. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  big  Fruit  Catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  Jose  Sc«,l©  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness,  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 


B.  C3r.  Fratt  Company,  TVEfg.  Clicmists,  50  Church  Street,  New  Y ox* Is.  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Is  it  Gambling? — I  am  glad  to  print 
the  following  letter  from  a  farmer’s  wife 
in  Nebraska.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
read  a  clearer  statement  of  the  woman’s 
side  of  this  question.  If  there  is  any 
farmer  who  wants  to  justify  himself  or 
defend  such  practices  he  may  have  the 
space  in  which  to  do  it. 

A  little  thing  happened  this  morning 
which  has  decided  me  to  write  to  you  about 
something  which  has  been  puzzling  me  for 
some  time.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  at 
the  point  which  began  to  interest  me,  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  we  have  lived  all  our  lives  until 
this  past  Spring  there  was  a  small  village 

called  R - ,  consisting  of  store,  postoffice, 

depot,  elevator,  and  stock  yards.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  and  stock-feed¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  principal  business  car¬ 
ried  on  there  was  the  shipping  of  stock,  fed 
by  the  surrounding  farmers.  These  farmers 
came  from  what  is  generally  called  the 
“best”  families  of  the  neighborhood ;  many 
were  church  members,  even  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  different  denominations  being 
among  the  number  that  finally  made  up  the 
daily  crowd  in  the  postoffice  and  store.  They 
all  had  their  ’phones  and  daily  papers,  and 
it  became  the  custom  when  it  was  known 
that  some  one  was  “going  to  ship"  for  all  to 

gather  at  It -  and  get  the  prices  by 

‘phone  or  the  papers,  and  after  viewing  the 
stock  to  make  comments  on  the  probable 
price  to  be  received  in  Chicago.  Of  course 
they  often  got  into  wordy  disputes,  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  until,  when  a  bunch 
of  stock  was  brought  in  to  ship,  if  the  price 
was  advancing  by  latest  ’phone  advices, 
some  one  would  say  to  another,  “I’ll  give 
you  $5  for  the  profit  in  Chicago,’’  or  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  .$10,  $15  or  even  $50,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  market  and  condition  of  the 
stock.  Then  the  deacon  or  church  member, 
or  perhaps  just  ordinary  “sinner”  would  say 
“I’ll  take  that.”  The  next  day  the  same  old 
crowd  would  gather  again  to  see  how  that 
particular  bunch  of  stock  sold,  and  talk 
it  all  over  and  make  more — what?  Bets?  I 
scarcely  know  just  what  I  should  call  them. 
The  next  day  they  met  again,  to  see  the 
shipper  return  and  see  him  “pay  up,”  and 
also  to  view  any  fistic  exercises  that  might 
take  place. 

Occasionally  a  “Madam”  would  object  to 
the  daily  absences  of  her  husband,  and  called 
his  operations  “gambliug.”  They  became 
highly  indignant ;  would  say  that  a  woman 
knew  nothing  anyway,  that  it  was  no  worse 
than  “contracting”  stock — the  contracting 
being  something  like  this,  for  instance  :  Mr. 
A  goes  to  Mr.  B  and  offers  him  $5  per  100 
for  his  hogs  and  “take  them  any  time  the 
latter  half  of  January.”  Mr.  B  accepts.  Mr. 
A  rides  away  and  probably  before  reaching 
home  meets  Mr.  C ;  tells  him  of  his  trade 
with  B.  C  offers  him  5%  for  his  trade.  A 
accepts,  and  in  this  way  the  hogs  will  be 
sold  four  or  five  times  before  marketing,  yet 
never  leave  B’s  yards.  Is  this  “gambling?” 
or  “honest  money  making,”  as  the  adherents 
call  it.  But  wait ;  don’t  answer  yet.  I 
want  to  say  something  more. 

Here  in  the  little  town  near  where  we 
live,  is  a  board  of  tirade  office  conducted  by 
two  church  members.  Their  minister  plead¬ 
ed  with  them  to  give  up  their  business.  Mr. 
A  promised  to  do  so.  Mr.  B  refused.  Their 
pastor  resigned  his  pulpit,  saying  he  didn’t 
want  money  made  by  such  means.  A  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  in  the  church  some  time 
after.  Mr.  B  gave  $10 ;  after  the  deacons 
had  finished  their  task,  Mr.  B  stood  up  and 
said  :  “You  take  my  money  just  the  same 
as  any  other  man's  money  and  it  is  just  as 
good  to  you.”  A  few  more  “madams”  are 
extolling  the  minister,  and  condemning  the 
board  of  trade  and  Mr.  B,  but  I  have  not 
heard  one  man  agree  with  them  (the 
women).  Just  a  few  days  ago,  a  son  of  the 
board  of  trade  man  shot  himself,  after  a 
short  degraded  life,  in  a  most  heartrend¬ 
ing  disgraceful  affair,  although  he  had  a 
sweet  Christian  mother ;  this  is,  of  course, 
causing  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Last 
night  I  heard  a  young  man  declare  most 
angrily  and  emphatically,  after  his  mother 
had  condemned  the  board  of  trade,  that  it 
was  no  more  a  sin  to  deal  with  the  board 
than  it  was  to  sow  a  crop ;  that  a  man  took 
a  chance  on  a  crop,  and  that  was  what  he 
did  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  that  dealing 
with  the  board  was  not  gambling,  any  more 
than  sowing  seed  was.  Other  young  men 
come  to  my  house  and  say  the  same  thing. 
One  has  asked  me  if  the  Bible  says  any¬ 
where  that  it  was  wrong  to  gamble,  and  if 
it  was  wrong  to  try  to  make  money :  that 
he  couldn’t  see  that  the  board  of  trade  was 
any  worse  than  “contracting”  hogs  or  cat¬ 
tle.  Now  what  is  it?  Is  it  all  gambling? 
IIow  shall  we  convince  young  men,  to  whom 
it  seems  to  be  so  attractive,  that  it  is 
wrong?  You  may  be  a  great  board  of  trade 
nan,  although  if  you  have  those  strawberries 
clean  I  donT  believe  you  are,  but  I  have 
made  bold  to  ask  your  opinion  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  (not  because  I  think  your  opinion  or 
any  other  man's  opinion  is  going  to  send  any 
one  to  Heaven  or  the  other  place),  but  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  more  information  on  this  subject  and 
to  weigh  matters  better  than  I,  a  farmer’s 
ignorant  wife,  could  possibly  do.  We  do 
not  often  have  anyone  to  discuss  matters 
with,  one  whom  we  feel  knows  and  if  we  did 
we  would  be  much  too  timid  to  express  our 
thoughts ;  and,  too,  knowing  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  I  do,  I  believe  you  will  give  the  subject 
“a  square  deal.” 

Is  not  the  board  of  trade  in  the  small 
town  conducted  'on  the  same  principles  as 
the  larger  concern  on  Wall  Street?  Did  not 
the  newspapers  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
cause  of  our  recent  panic  was  President 
Roosevelt’s  offending  the  “gamblers”  on  Wall 
Street?  The  little  incident  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  my  rambling  epistle  was  this : 
One  of  my  neighbors’  little  boys,  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  on  his  way  to  school, 
stopped  to  talk  to  me  a  few  minutes  as  lie 
does  twice  each  day.  He  had  a  small  green 


pumpkin  about  the  size  of  a  cocoanut.  He 
said  he  was  taking  it  to  school  with  him 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  intended  do¬ 
ing  with  it,  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  make  a 
hole  in  one  side  and  have  the  kids  throw  at 
it,  and  when  a  kid  throws  into  the  hole  I  am 
going  to  give  him  a  peach  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes.”  You  may  say  I  am  very  pious,  but 
a  cold  chill  passed  over  me  that  I  could  not 
help.  I  was  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing,  but  realizing  that  we  can  grow  in  the 
wrong  as  much  as  in  the  right,  I  said,  “I 
am  afraid  you’ll  be  gambling  if  you’re  not 
careful.”  He  laughed,  seeming  to  consider 
it  a  great  joke,  and  said :  “O,  they  are 

pitching  horseshoes  at  school  already.”  Now 
this  boy  will  be  old  enough  before  many 
years  so  that  the  board  of  trade  will  be  very 
attractive  to  him  likewise,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  if  I  can  drop  a  word  occasionally 
to  him  to  help  him  along  the  “straight 
road,”  but  when  you  can’t  come  out  with  a 
plain  Bible  statement  like  “Thou  shalt  not 
kill,”  or  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  what  are 
you  going  to  say?  What  are  you  saying  for 
your  boys?  What  do  you  say  to  little  boys, 
big  boys  and  old  boys?  I  hope  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  that  you  will  have  time  to  give  it 
your  most  careful  consideration,  j.  j.  j. 

Nebraska. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  done  on 
this  ‘'Board  of  Trade,”  and  I  would  not 
do  them  an  injustice.  I  think  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  business  men  might  be  a  great 
help  to  any  town  by  doing  legitimate 
things  to  advertise  or  bring  people  to¬ 
gether,  or  sell  actual  produce  on  a  co¬ 
operative  plan.  If,  however,  this  “board” 
is  run  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
money  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  without  delivering  anything,  as 
is  done  on  Wall  Street,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  “bucket  shop”  or  petty  gambler’s 
office !  The  only  difference  that  I  can 
see  between  big  operations  in  Wall 
Street  and  little  ones  on  the  local 
“board”  is  in  the  size  of  the  gamble. 

There  is  no  one  of  all  the  devilish  op¬ 
erations  of  “high  finance”  that  works  a 
greater  injury  to  farmers  than  this  gam¬ 
bling  in  prices.  The  cost  of  it,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  vast  fortunes  which  the 
operators  make,  is  all  finally  paid  by  the 
producers.  Just  as  the  water  from  the 
little  brooks  and  springs  finds  its  way  to 
lake  or  ocean,  this  gambling  money 
finally  comes  into  the  control  of  the  large 
operators.  A  hired  man  at  a  fair  loses  a 
dollar  to  a  faker  with  some  gambling  de¬ 
vice.  The  faker  waits  till  he  has  a 
“wad”  and  then  bets  it  at  some  “blind 
tiger”  or  bucket  shop  or  on  some  horse 
race.  In  the  end  he  always  loses,  and 
the  winner  with  his  larger  sum  puts  it 
on  some  “board  of  trade”  or  with  some 
stock  broker.  The  losings  grow  larger 
and  larger  as  the  game  goes  higher,  and 
in  the  end  “Wall  Street”  gets  it  all.  God 
only  knows  of  the  suffering,  if  not  crime, 
caused  in  the  country  by  the  drain  of 
this  “sporting”  money  from  the  little 
towns  to  the  big  money  centers. 

There  is  another  side  to  it  even  worse. 
Every  farmer  who  has  given  the  subject 
10  minutes’  thought  knows  that  this  big 
gambling  in  prices  is  an  evil  which  must 
some  day  be  done  away  with.  No  sound 
argument  can  be  advanced  by  a  farmer 
in  defense  of  the  operations  by  Wall 
Street  gamblers.  Yet  any  one  of  the 
men  mentioned  by  this  good  woman  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that  in  order  to  have 
clear  water  in  the  lake  you  must  first  see 
that  the  springs  and  brooks  are  clean ! 
What  right  has  any  man  to  find  fault 
with  “Wall  Street”  when,  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  small  capacity  he  is  imitating  its 
methods?  If  men  would  only  see  it, 
there  is  the  worst  feature  of  this  whole 
business.  So  long  as  men  are  willing  to 
let  the  big  rascals  make  $1,000  in  order 
that  farmers  may  have  the  chance  to  try 
to  make  $5  without  work,  the  larger 
evils  cannot  be  put  down.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  classify  right  or  wrong  by  the 
size  of  the  operation.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  the  fakes  and  frauds  with  their 
“gold  bricks”  and  watered  stock  are  able 
to  get  money  out  of  the  people.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  gambling  spirit  is  being 
bred  and  trained  by  the  “board  of  trade” 
and  similar  places  where  people  expect 
to  get  money  without  working  for  it ! 

You  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  not 
a  very  strong  “board  of  trade”  man,  if 
you  mean  one  who  gambles  on  future 
prices.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what 
argument  to  give  those  boys  and  young 
men  if  their  fathers  cannot  see  what  this 
public  gambling  spirit  is  leading  us  to. 
There  are  too  many  boys  who  follow 
father  in  habits  and  ideals  only  to  wake 
up  too  late  to  find  that  after  all  mother 
was  wiser  and  truer  in  her  advice.  I 
will  tell  these  men  right  now  that  unless 
these  great  national  gambling  evils  are 
corrected  we  shall  eventually  have  no 
Republic  worthy  the  name.  Let  me  tell 
them  further  that  these  large  evils  will 
never  be  done  away  with  while  common 


men  are  willing  to  make  money  without 
working  for  it  by  practicing  a  small  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  larger  gambling  methods. 
This  farmer’s  Wife  is  more  than  right 
in  saying  that  my  opinion  will  never  send 
another  to  judgment.  I  can  lay  down  no 
laws  of  conduct  since  I  know  only  too 
well  that  my  own  course  needs  looking 
after.  It  is  evident  that  the  women  of 
the  country  must  settle  many  of  these 
moral  questions,  and  I  say  God  speed 
them  in  their  work.  Probably  most  of 
those  who  read  this  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  little  girl  at  the  Sunday-school. 
The  lesson  stated  that  Eve  was  made 
from  Adam’s  rib. 

“What  was  Eve  made  of?”  asked  the 
teacher. 

“I  know !”  answered  the  smallest  girl. 

“Tell  us,  Mary!” 

“Eve  rvas  made  out  of  Adam’s  back¬ 
bone!” 

I  presume  all  of  us  after  watching 
the  public  actions  of  big,  strong  men 
have  wondered  where  the  old  original 
backbone  has  gone  to.  It  appears  to  be 
in  good  keeping  after  all. 

Big  Strawberries. — I  am  glad  I  got 
the  following  note  in  time : 

I  am  carefully  following  the  Hope  Farm 
experiment  of  growing  strawberries  on  the 
Kevitt  plan,  and  hope  for  better  success 
than  I  had  with  it.  Oswego  strawberries 
are  second  to  none,  but  I  thought  I  would 
show  them  a  new  wrinkle  with  the  Kevitt 
system.  I  certainly  did,  then  took  a  back 
seat,  got  my  second  wind,  and  now  grow 
strawberries  on  the  Oswego  plan,  viz., 
Spring-set  plants  in  matted  rows.  I  set  iy2 
acre  on  the  Kevitt  plan  and  treated  them 
as  at  Hope  Farm.  I  swelled  with  pride  as 
the  season  progressed,  so  did  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  In  October  they  were  a  splen¬ 
did  sight.  The  following  May  we  swelled 
some  more,  and  in  June  we  “busted.”  There 
was  not  50  quarts  of  berries  on  the  1% 
acre,  and  small  at  that,  but  my  conscience, 
what  fine  plants  they  were  !  I  kicked  my¬ 
self  across  that  strawberry  patch,  plowed 
them  under  and  raised  a  fine  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  After  my  strawberry-growing 
friends  ceased  laughing  at  me,  we  had  a 
big  talkee,  and  concluded  that  the  ground 
was  too  rich  for  the  blood  of  the  Kevitt 
system,  making  immense  growth  of  foliage, 
but  no  berries.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Hope  Farm  man  that  one-half  of  the 
foliage  be  cut  out  on  a  few  plants  and  note 
the  result.  oswego. 

I  confess  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  gone  through  this  “swelling  with 
pride”  operation  until  I  ought  to  know 
better  I  was  just  at  the  point  of  letting 
out  a  gentle  brag  about  those  plants. 
They  surely  do  look  fine,  and  if  I  am  any 
judge  fruit  buds  are  forming.  How¬ 
ever,  they  may  go  just  as  that  field  in 
Oswego  did — all  to  vine — and  I  will  wait 
and  see — giving  them  the  best  care  I  can 
this  Winter.  If  I  had  owned  that  field 
I  would  have  stuck  to  at  least  part  of 
them  another  year  with  the  soil  just  as 
it  was.  I  do  not  know  what  variety  our 
friend  had.  I  am  quite  sure  this  makes 
much  difference,  for  we  have  never  been 
able  to  grow  Marshall  successfully  in 
matted  rows.  However,  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  this  system  cannot  be 
worked  successfully.  If  my  patch  turns 
out  like  this  Oswego  field  next  June  and 
I  think  of  all  our  sweat  and  toil — I  shall 
go  up  to  the  top  of  my  hill  and  try  to 
forget  it.  Then  I  shall  come  back  and 
stay  by  those  plants  another  season. 

h.  w.  c. 


Roofed- 
Well  Housed 


A  building  is  only  as  good 
as  its  roof.  If  you  would 
have  your  buildings  storm- 
tight — protected  against  wind 
and  rain,  and  protected  to 
stay,  put  on  a  roofing  that 
will  give  complete  and  lasting 
protection. 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

will  not  rust  or  rot;  it  is  durable 
and  permanent. 

Everything  needed  to  lay  REX 
Flintkote  Roofing  comes  in  the  roll. 


One  man  and  one  hammer  is  all  that 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
bearing  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  POUTER  COMPANY,  OTTAWA.  TEL,. 


TheDREW  Carrier 


It  saves  the  wages  of  one  man,  and  lightens  the 
labor  of  another.  The  worker  is  at  all  times  in  the 
shelter  of  the  barn,  in  rain  or  shine,  hot  weather  or 
cold.  He  loads  the  Drew  Carrier,  gives  it  a  push  at 
the  barn  door,  it  goes  to  the  manure  pile,  dumps  auto¬ 
matically  and  returns,  while  he  is  getting  another 
load  together. 

Edgerton.Wis.,  Aug.  29,  1908. 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  daily  usage  on  our 
farm,  we  have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  it 
and  are  so  well  pleased  that 
enclosed  you  will  find  an 
order  for  another. 

J.Q.  Emery'&Son. 

(Mr. Emery  is  Wis. State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner.) 


The  Drew  Carrier  takes  the  manure  away 
from  the  barna,  thus  removing  danger  of  disease 
in  live  stock  and  infection  of  milk.  It  saves  all  the 
elements  of  the  manure,  carrying  the  valuable  liquid 
parts  with  the  solids  to  the  manure  dump  or  spreader. 

There  is  no  machinery  to  get  out  of  order,  simply 
an  automatic  carrier,  a  suspended  cable  track  and 
an  anchored  post  at  the  end. 


Be¬ 
sides  car- 
ryingmanure, 
feed,  milk  cans, 
water  casks,  earth, 
anything  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  placewithease. 

With  the  Swivel  Trolley,  an  2 
original  feature  with  the  Drew,  the  car  may  be 
turned  around  without  lifting  from  the  track,  and 
the  difficulty  of  turning  cor¬ 
ners  is  entirely  overcome. 

Our  new  booklet,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  FREE.  It  describes 
besides  the  Drew  Carrier,  a 
number  of  new  money-making 
and  money-saving  Drew  Farm  Implements.  Write 
a  card  for  the  booklet  today.  Address  all  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  home  office,  Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 
115  Monroe  Street,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch:  Rome,  New  York. 

Pacific  Br:  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Stavcr  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


{T  Remember  there  is  only  one 
^  Drew  Carrier  and  that  is  made 
by  the  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co., 
Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertisings  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

It  is  settled  on  thousands  of  farms  that  lime  must 
be  regularly  used  hereafter.  We  believe  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  develop  until  lime  is  considered  as  necessary 
as  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  over  most  of 
the  area  now  in  cultivation.  We  must  not  get  the 
idea  that  the  only  use  for  lime  is  to  sweeten  a  sour 
soil.  Lime  promotes  the  decay  of  humus  or  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  hastens  nitrification.  This 
means  the  formation  of  soluble  nitrates  from  the 
organic  forms,  which  cannot  be  used  by  plants  until 
they  are  decayed.  Thus  when  soil  is  limed  the  amount 
of  soluble  nitrogen  is  increased,  and  we  have  another 
argument  in  favor  of  a  “catch”  crop  to  occupy  the 
soil  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

* 

We  have  the  following  note  from  a  reader  in  Louis¬ 
iana  : 

Why  not  tel]  the  fellows  who  are  continually  looking 
for  a  hole  to  put  their  money  in,  and  who  after  finding  it, 
tell  their  troubles  to  Publisher’s  Desk,  to  furnish  farms 
to  young  farmers  who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  get  a 
start,  but  lack  capital  to  get  land?  Their  money  would  be 
safer,  and  if  it  paid  no  interest  on  the  investment  it  would 
still  be  better  than  “wild  cat  securities.” 

They  may  consider  themselves  told!  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  some  of  these  very  people  who  invest  in 
“wild  cat  schemes”  have  crying  needs  on  their  own 
farms.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  faith  in  their  land 
to  drain  it  or  plant  trees  or  make  the  home  more 
comfortable.  While  the  great  need  of  farming  is 
working  capital,  it  does  seem  like  a  shame  to  throw 
good  money  at  rascals  through  impossible  schemes. 

* 

One  of  the  best  comments  on  that  Alaska  wheat 
humbug  is  made  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Speaking 
of  the  way  the  story  gained  its  headway,  the  Rural 
Press  says : 

That  journal  was  itself  swindled  out  of  its  space  by  the 
unusually  smart  proprietors  of  the  fake,  and  by  its  own 
ignorance  and  thirst  for  sensationalism.  The  paper  simply 
gave  itself  away,  and  all  its  readers  with  itself.  If  this 
be  true,  then  there  is  something  else  needed  in  the  editor 
besides  conscience.  As  this  paragraph  is  a  sermon,  we  can 
fitly  say  that,  for  an  editor,  “Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing ;  therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding  also.”  And  for  the  second  lesson  :  “Be  ye 
therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.”  We 
have  plenty  of  dove  editors ;  we  need  more  snakes. 

The  dove  is  well  enough  in  a  season  of  perpetual 
peace,  but  it  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  in  a  combat 
against  the  evils  which  beset  farming. 

* 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College  will  build  a  new 
$100,000  agricultural  building,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
stand  for  a  century.  As  is  usual  with  such  buildings, 
there  will  be  an  impressive  ceremony  when  the 
“cornerstone”  is  laid.  Usually  a  box  containing  papers 
or  historical  documents  is  put  under  the  stone,  but  in 
this  case  a  model  ear  of  corn  will  be  used !  Corn 
growers  and  breeders  of  Missouri  will  send  their  best 
corn,  and  judges  will  select  the  ear  which  comes  near¬ 
est  to  the  model.  This,  with  the  address  of  the  grower 
and  other  documents,  will  be  put  in  a  sealed  glass  jar 
and  left  where  those  who  in  the  next  century  tear 
down  the  building  will  find  it.  Farmers  of  that  age 
will  view  what  the  present  calls  its  best.  In  this  plac¬ 
ing  an  ear  of  corn  beneath  the  cornerstone  there  is 
something  typical  of  the  new  idea  in  education.  Let 
us  hand  down  to  those  who  follow  us  not  only  the 
theory  and  the  written  evidence,  but  a  token  of  the 
actual  labor  of  the  hands  as  well. 


The  last  we  heard  of  that  “churnless  butter”  scheme 
The  Farmers’  Voice  offered  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
patent  for  $5.  Now  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist 
has  the  price  down  to  $3  as  a  premium  for  three 
yearly  subscriptions.  Over  six  months  ago,  on  page 
304,  we  printed  what  we  believe  to  be  the  patent. 
The  process  consists  in  letting  the  cream  rise  on  the 
milk  set  in  pans.  These  pans  are  then  put  on  the 
stove  until  the  cream  boils.  It  is  then  cooled  and 
sugar  is  added — well  stirred  in.  This  produces  fer¬ 
mentation,  after  which  the  cream  is  worked  into  “but¬ 
ter”  with  a  wooden  ladle.  That  is  actually  all  there 
is  to  it.  For  many  centuries  English  dairymaids 
have  scalded  “Devonshire  cream”  in  the  same  way. 
Since  we  printed  this  patent  southern  readers  have 
told  us  that  this  method  of  making  butter  is  com¬ 
mon  in  their  section,  having  been  used  for  years. 
This  is  a  great  “secret”  to  offer  for  $3. 

* 

Most  of  the  convictions  under  the  pure  food  law 
appear  to  be  for  “misbranding.”  If  any  promise  or 
guarantee  is  stated  on  the  package  the  goods  must 
come  up  to  it.  A  so-called  “double  extract  of  vanilla” 
contained  a  trace  of  the  real  extract,  colored  with  coal- 
tar  dye.  The  manufacturer  was  fined  $100.  A  mix¬ 
ture  marked  “Blue  Ribbon  Apple  cider  containing 
one-tenth  one  per  cent  benzoate  of  soda”  was  judged 
misbranded — because  the  word  apple  was  used.  A  firm 
in  Washington  sold  eggs  in  pasteboard  packages 
marked  “fresh  eggs.”  The  Government  chemists  ex¬ 
amined  samples  and  found  they  were  storage  eggs 
and  evidently  stale.  The  dealer  was  fined  $75.  We 
have  often  heard  poultry  men  claim  that  dealers  buy 
eggs  while  they  are  cheap,  keep  them  in  storage  and 
sell  in  packages  marked  “Fancy”  or  “strictly  fresh.” 
This  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  pure  food  law,  and 
if  it  can  be  proved  such  dealers  can  be  prosecuted. 
We  have  seen  signs  in  this  city  classifying  eggs  as 
follows : 

Strictly  fresh  eggs! 

Fresh  eggs! 

Eggs! 

Probably  all  but  a  few  of  them  came  out  of  cold 
storage.  As  we  understand  it  the  law  decides  that 
when  the  storage  comes  in  between  the  hen  and  the 
consumer  they  cannot  legally  be  called  “fresh.”  This, 
if  enforced,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  men  who  go 
to  the  great  expense  of  providing  Winter  eggs.  The 
consumer  would  be  just  as  well  off,  if  not  better,  for 
he  will  get  the  same  kind  of  eggs  whether  marked 
“fresh”  or  not  if  they  are  out  of  storage.  We  have 
had  farmers  tell  us  that  they  made  a  contract  to  supply 
a  certain  number  of  fresh  eggs  every  week.  Having 
run  short  once  or  twice  they  decided  to  keep  a  few 
crates  in  storage  to  “help  out”  when  needed.  Under 
the  present  law’  that  is  a  dangerous  temptation  to 
vield  to. 

* 

The  farmers  of  New  York  know  how  little  under 
the  present  system  they  have  to  do  with  selecting  their 
party  candidates.  This  is  done  for  them  by  a  few’ 
politicians.  Many  of  our  readers  have  tried  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  break  the  evil  system  up  by  going  to 
caucus  or  convention  where  they  were  obliged  to 
fight  the  machine.  They  always  got  the  worst  of  it 
in  the  end,  and  they  always  will,  just  as  long  as  a 
few’  politicians  here  and  there  can  pull  the  wires. 
There  will  be  no  improvement  until  the  candidates 
are  selected  by  popular  vote.  When  that  is  done  one 
voter  will  be  as  good  as  another,  and  you  will  quickly 
see  not  only  a  higher  class  of  men  put  up  as  candidates, 
but  a  very  different  spirit  show’ll  toward  the  voters. 
No  one  claims  that  a  primary  election  law  in  New 
York  wfill  cure  all  the  ills  from  which  farmers  suffer. 
An  ax  left  behind  the  door  will  never  cut  the  year’s 
fuel — it  gives  the  man  a  chance  to  do  it  if  he  w’ants 
to.  So  a  primary  election  law’  will  give  farmers  a 
chance  to  fight  for  what  they  need — and  that  is  direct 
influence  upon  the  Legislature.  Such  a  law  would  add 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  country  voter,  for  if  he 
failed  to  use  his  influence  he  could  have  no  right  to 
complain  about  his  candidates.  In  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Oregon  and  other  States  where  this  system  has  been 
tried,  farmers  have  been  glad  to  take  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  New  York  farmers  would  welcome  it  too. 
We  have  heard  no  objection  except  to  the  expense. 
In  every  county  of  New’  York  any  such  expense 
wrould  be  saved  five  times  over  to  the  people  if  busi¬ 
ness  men  could  be  elected  in  place  of  the  politicians. 
Every  man  knows  that  the  politicians  will  continue  to 
elect  themselves  as  long  as  wfires  are  worth  more 
than  votes. 

Now,  the  present  candidates  for  the  Legislature  w’ere 
not  selected  by  any  popular  vote.  Postage  stamps  are 
cheap,  however,  and  they  are  next  in  value  to  ballots 
at  this  time.  We  ask  you  again  to  put  a  stamp  on 
each  one  of  your  candidates  for  the  Legislature,  and 
ask  them  if  they  will  support  a  primary  election  law. 


Do  this  at  once  and  send  us  the  answers.  We  will 
put  them  all  on  record,  if  we  can,  before  the  elect  on. 
Come  now,  don’t  delay  this,  but  do  it  now.  You  have 
no  idea  how  much  good  10,000  postage  stamps  on  the 
backs  of  these  candidates  will  do.  We  have  written 
the  candidates  for  Governor  and  their  replies  will  be 
printed  in  time. 

* 

Many  eastern  farmers  are  sadly  in  need  of  capital 
with  which  to  buy  needed  stock  or  tools.  They  have 
land  to  offer  as  security  for  cash,  but  somehow  in¬ 
vestors  are  slow’  to  accept  it.  Now  this  eastern  farm 
land  was  and  is  productive.  Two  generations  ago  it 
produced  money,  and  this  very  money  has  for  the  last 
40  years  or  more  been  seeking  investment  in  farm 
land  1  At  one  time  it  was  out  at  good  interest  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  Then  it  moved  to  Dakota,  and  is  now  being 
loaned  in  Montana  at  from  eight  to  12  per  cent,  with 
a  “commission”  to  the  agent.  The  security  for  this 
money  has  been  good  farm  land.  It  wras  usually 
loaned  when  the  land  wfas  cheap.  As  the  land  in¬ 
creased  in  value  the  mortgages  were  paid,  rates  of 
interest  fell,  and  the  money  moved  w’est  to  cheaper 
land  once  more.  The  West  was  capitalized  or  cashed 
very  largely  by  the  money  made  on  eastern  farms, 
and  has  doubled  itself  several  times  by  investments  on 
farm  property.  Now’  the  very  farms  which  made  this 
money  possible  originally  need  the  cash  and  are  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  it.  In  trying  to  learn  why  this  is  so  we 
must  understand  that  the  owners  of  this  money  put 
it  out  as  a  matter  of  business.  They  did  not  want  the 
land,  but  they  did  want  a  fixed  income  for  their 
money.  The  land  in  the  West  was  new’  and  strong, 
it  was  rising  in  value,  and  farming  was  the  main 
business  of  the  section.  It  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
safe  investment,  including  the  hope  and  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  lived  there.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  farms  are  in  sections 
where  both  population  and  enterprise  have  been  de¬ 
clining  and  where  other  industries  are  stronger  than 
fanning.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  we  shall 
analyze  it  further,  and  give  some  of  the  reasons  which 
moneyed  men  offer  for  refusing  to  invest  in  ordinary 
farm  land. 

* 

The  fertilizer  dealer  and  the  seedsman  in  their 
trade  relations  with  farmers  get  down  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  business.  The  seed  determines  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  crop,  and  the  fertilizer  determines  the 
size  of  it.  If  one  or  both  are  bogus  or  defective,  the 
crop  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Some  years 
ago  fertilizers  were  sold  on  a  haphazard  method  with¬ 
out  guarantee,  or  even  fair  knowledge  of  what  wras 
needed.  This  resulted  in  so  much  loss  and  fraud  that 
laws  were  passed  compelling  manufacturers  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  product.  Those  law’s  have  grown  stricter 
with  time,  and  popular  knowledge  of  fertilizers  has 
increased.  Yet  increased  law’  and  greater  knowledge 
all  lead  to  the  fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  business 
lies  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Law  and  knowdedge  do  not  make  men  honest, 
and  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  W’as  that  the  only 
safe  way  to  buy  fertilizers  is  to  deal  with  people  who 
have  won  character  by  long,  honorable  business  deal¬ 
ings.  The  seed  business  stands  alone  in  the  fact  that 
no  absolute  guarantee  is  given  by  the  dealers.  If  we 
buy  seeds  we  know  before  wre  plant  them  that  the 
dealer  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  crop.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  and  we  think  in  some  other  States,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  pass  a  seeds  law  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  fertilizer  laws,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  court 
could  compel  the  seedsmen  to  guarantee  varieties.  The 
character  of  the  seedsmen  therefore  becomes  of  even 
greater  importance  than  is  the  case  of  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  are  a  number  of  seed  houses  which 
have  for  many  years  conducted  an  honorable  trade. 
They  do  their  best  to  secure  strong  and  vital  seed — 
true  to  name.  Since,  from  the  present  nature  of  the 
seed  trade,  no  positive  guarantee  will  be  given,  the 
safest  plan  is  to  deal  only  with  those  firms  who  are 
most  conservative  in  their  statements  and  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair  dealing. 


BREVITIES. 

Don't  be  a  “don't  care”  man. 

It  has  been  asked  what  value  a  dairyman's  religion  is 
to  him  unless  his  cows  know’  he  lias  it. 

With  patent  fertilizers,  “churnless  butter”  and  nobody 
knows  what  else,  we  might  all  take  a  hand  in  getting  a 
patent. 

It  appears  that  sorrel  is  not  a  sure  indication  that  soil 
is  acid.  Yet,  no  one  has  probably  seen  a  field  well  filled 
with  sorrel  which  lime  would  not  help. 

Whenever  you  read  oue  of  these  glaring  offers  to  tell 
you  how  to  feed  hens  for  about  half  the  usual  cost — for 
a  consideration — it  is  pretty  safe  to  say — sprouted  oats  ! 

By  following  the  plan  of  draining  all  stagnant  pools 
and  emptying  all  vessels  which  would  hold  water  we  have 
practically  eliminated  mosquitoes  at  the  farm.  This  Win¬ 
ter  we  shall  fumigate  the  cellar  as  advised  on  page  CTO. 


1908. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Sheriff  Hensley,  of  Jackson  county.  Okla¬ 
homa,  attached  a  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  freight 
engine,  chaining  it  to  the  track,  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  payment  of  $2,280  in  taxes.  .  .  .  Fire  caused  the 

death  of  Fireman  .T.  H.  Partin,  the  serious  injury  of  live 
other  fireman  and  a  property  loss  estimated  at  $200,000  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Dallas,  Texas.  October 
1.  .  .  .  To  project  a  canal  to  connect  Lakes  Michigan 

and  Huron  at  Grand  Haven  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand 
Haven-Saginaw  Valley  Deep  Water  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  delegates  from  six  cities.  .  .  .  Canada's 
oldest  citizen,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mans,  died  recently 
at  London,  Ont.  He  had  just  attained  his  118th  year  and 
was  for  years  minister  of  the  colored  Baptist  Church  there. 
He  was  born  a  slave.  When  50  years  old  he  escaped  to 
Canada  and  had  been  in  the  ministry  for  GO  years. 

Fire.  Oct.  1,  completely  destroyed  the  pickle  work  of 
Alart  &  McGuire,  of  New  York,  at  Hicksville,  L.  I.  The  plant 
covered  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  Beside  the  buildings 
40  tons  of  sauerkraut,  30  tons  of  pickles,  all  ready  to 
be  barrelled,  also  went  up.  as  well  as  60  or  80  tons  of 
raw  material.  The  loss  will  be  between  .$60,000  and  $100.- 
000.  .  .  Two  inches  of  snow  fell  October  2  in  the  North 

Creek.  N.  Y’.,  district  on  Seward.  Ampersand,  and  other 
mountains.  A  curious  atmospherical  effect  was  produced 
by  the  mingling  of  the  snow  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  from 
the  forest  fires,  which  were  still  smoldering  in  many 
places.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  steamer  Tiflis,  which  reached 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  October  3.  had  aboard  Alexander 
.Toholm,  a  young  Russian  sailor,  who  for  10  days  floated 
about  the  ocean  on  wreckage,  drinking  the  blood  of  a  por¬ 
poise  and  a  shark  and  eating  their  flesh.  For  two  days 
be  had  the  dead  body  of  a  companion  lashed  to  the  wreck¬ 
age  with  him.  He  was  picked  up  exhausted  by  the  Tiflis 
still  clinging  to  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  shark,  his  last 
food  supply.  .Toholm  says  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  three-masted  schooner  Maggie  Bay,  which  he  joined 
in  Mobile.  She  sailed  from  there  on  August  15  and  on 
September  16  went  to  pieces  off  the  Bermuda  Islands.  lie 
and  a  companion  clung  to  the  wreckage,  but  all  the  others 
of  the  crew  were  lost.  For  seven  days  they  both  lived  on 
the  body  of  a  porpoise.  Finally  Joholm’s  companion  died. 

Eleven  persons  lost '  their  lives  in  a  fire  that 
swept  through  a  four-story  brick  tenement  house  at  71 
Mulberry  street,  New  York,  October  5.  The  fire  started 
in  the  hall  on  the  first  floor  and  the  flames  made  quick 
headway  up  the  stairways,  filling  the  upper  halls  with 
smoke  and  forcing  the  tenants  to  the  fire  escape.  There 
were  12  Italian  families  living  in  the  house  and  the  jam  on 
(lie  fire  escapes  became  so  great  that  many  jumped  to  the 
street.  A  number  of  men  and  women  were  badly  hurt  in 
this  manner.  The  smaller  children  were  saved  by  being 
dropped  down  to  men  waiting-  to  catch  them  in  the  street 
below.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  incendiary. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Charles  E.  Latimer,  of  New  York,  who  died 

at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  September  25,  has  left  .$50,000 
to  the  Prohibition  national  party  to  carry  on  its  work 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  The  fund  probably  will  not  be 
available  for  this  compaign,  for  it  is  left  to  the  widow 
during  her  lifetime.  .  .  .  For  .10  hours  on  October  4, 

Mrs.  William  Wiess,  of  Vriesland.  Mich.,  stood  in  a  cis¬ 
tern  up  to  her  neck  in  water  striving  to  keep  her  head 
up  to  save  a  two-year-old  boy.  after  whom  she  had 
plunged.  Mrs.  Weiss  saw  the  little  hoy,  the  child  of  a 
neighbor,  fall  into  the  cistern.  She  instantly  plunged 
after  him  and  held  him  above  the  water.  She  called 
for  help,  but  the  cistern  is  10  feet  deep  and  no  one  heard 
her.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she  was  missed  and  neighbors 
began  to  search.  It  was  long  after  dark  before  she  was 
found.  .  .  .  The  Prohibition  forces  October  5  carried 

six  or  seven  county  option  contests  in  Ohio.  The  liquor 
element  won  out  in  Defiance  county.  This  is  their  only 
victory  in  29  county  elections  held  thus  far.  In  the  city 
of  Defiance  the  vote  against  the  dry  was  almost  3  to  1. 
There  are  in  the  city  two  large  factories  making  steel 
casts  for  bper  bottles'  employing  several  hundred  people. 
The  wets  saved  24  saloons  by  this  election.  With  two 
more  counties.  Paulding  and  Wyandotte,  voting  dry 
October  6,  30  Ohio  counties  have  driven  out  saloons  in  10 
days,  forcing  nearly  900  liquor  shops  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  one  county  out  of  31  to  hold  elections  has 
gone  wet.  Local  option  elections  will  keep  right  on 
taking  place  in  Ohio  until  January  1.  by  which  time  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  hopes  to  have  made  50  counties  dry. 
There  are  88  in  the  State.  October  6  90  brewers  met  in 
Cleveland  to  devise  some  plan  of  checking  the  anti-saloon 
wave.  .  .  .  The  registration  for  Fncle  Sam’s  great 

land  lottery  to  divide  up  828.000  acres  of  the  Rosebud 
Indian  reservation  began  October  5  at  Dallas  and  Greg¬ 
ory.  S.  D.,  and  is  being  participated  in  by  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  .  .  .  The  nine  hundred  thousandth 

patent  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office  was  issued 
October  3.  and  to  it  was  attached  the  name  of  Patent 
Commissioner  Moore.  The  patent  was  an  improvement  on 
traveling  stairs,  such  as  are  used  in  hotels  and  other 
large  buildings.  In  the  early  history  of  the  nation  the 
law  required  that,  patents  should  be  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  as  the  first  one  was  issued  during  the  first  Pres¬ 
idential  Administration,  it  was  signed  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  covered  a  device  for  making  pearl  ashes,  and 
the  document  itself  is  said  to  be  now  owned  by  a  Chicago 


collector.  .  .  .  Wilbur  Wright,  who  established  a 

world's  record  for  an  aeroplane  flight,  while  carrying  one 
passenger  at  Le  Mans,  France,  October  3.  made  a  new 
record  October  6  when,  under  similar  conditions,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  air  for  one  hour,  four  minutes  and  26  sec¬ 
onds.  His  best  previous  record  with  a  passenger  was  55 
minutes,  37  seconds.  Mr.  Wright  thus  fulfilled  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  signed  by  him  and  Lazare  Weiller, 
representing  a  syndicate,  whereby  Mr.  Wright  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  two  flights  within  a  week,  with  a  passenger 
or  equal  weight,  of  50  kilometers  each.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  Wright  of  $100,000  by  the 
syndicate,  in  return  for  which  the  syndicate  obtains  the 
patent  rights  of  the  machine  in  France  and  the  colonies. 

M.  Weiller  has  already  given  an  order  to  a  French  manu¬ 
facturer  for  50  aeroplanes  on  the  Wright  model.  .  .  . 

Steam  railroads  operating  through  New  York’s  forest  lands 
are  to  show  cause  why  some  other  method  than  steam 
should  not  be  used  in  operating  trains  through  the  forests. 
Electric  power  would  be  an  insurance  against  many  forest 
fires. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  second  day's  session  of  the 
16th  National  Irrigation  Congress  began  at  Albuquerque, 

N.  M..  September  30,  with  the  appointment  of  committees 
by  President  Goudy.  The  Resolutions  Committee  began  its 
work  at  once,  being  deluged  with  resolutions  covering  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  congress  all  resolutions  introduced 
are  received  without  being  read.  The  opening  address  at 
the  morning  session  was  by  John  Barrett,  director  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  who  spoke  on 
irrigation's  rapid  progress  through  Pan-America. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  to  issue  a  first 
edition  of  360,000  copies  of  the  Year  Book — the  volume 
that  is  said  to  have  more  general  readers  than  any  other 
Government  publication.  The  full  issue,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  is  500.000,  and  the  remaining  copies  will  be 
printed  in  subsequent  editions  if  the  demand  warrants  it. 
The  physical  labor  involved  in  getting  out  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  best  seller  is  enormous.  The  full  edition  requires 
3.100  reams  of  plate  paper  and  21.810  of  print  paper, 
while  the  thread  used  in  the  bindery  reaches  the  enormous 
length  of  9,600,000  yards — nearly  one-fifth  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  earth.  The  covers  take  up  62.000  yards  of 
book  cloth,  while  8.000  pounds  of  glue  and  30  barrels  of 
flour  go  to  pasting  the  covers  on. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Grain  has  been  a  full  crop  here,  wheat  a  good  crop, 
and  oats  did  well  also ;  apples  did  well ;  prunes  are  also 
good.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  and  yielded  well. 

Nampa,  Idaho.  ‘  v.  a. 

I  have  just  finished  filling  my  two  silos,  which  hold 
nearly  100  tons,  from  six  acres  the  second  year  in  corn. 
We  are  making  milk  and  selling  at  wholesale,  which  is  a 
losing  game.  We  are  selling  at  four  cents,  but  it  must  be 
five  cents  or  we  shall  have  to  stop.  The  price  of  feed 
nearly  swamps  every  producer  of  milk.  I  come  out  $4 
to  $6  per  month  short.  Hay  a  fair  crop,  oats  and  rve 
good,  potatoes  half  crop,  apples  poor.  Potatoes.  $1  per 
bushel;  apples,  $1  per  bushel;  sweet  corn,  nine  to  12  cents 
per  dozen;  peaches,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  basket;  pears,  $1 
per  bushel ;  tomatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel.  d.  e. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


A  FARM  “BRINGING  UP.” 

We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  T.  J.  Norton,  the  editors  of 
The  Outlook,  and  President  Roosevelt  read  the  following 
statement ; 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Norton's 
letter.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reply,  and  the  various  comments  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Norton  ran  up  against 
in  his  youth,  and  would  like  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  a 
farm  home  as  I  knew  it  as  a  boy  and  young  man.  The 
father  came  home  from  the  Civil  War  somewhat  broken 
in  health,  and  slightly  lame  on  account  of  a  minie  ball 
passing  through  his  ankle.  He  married  soon  after,  and 
bought  a  rundown  Vermont  farm  on  part  credit,  and 
raised  a  family  of  six  boys.  As  long  ago  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  some  15  or  20  years  later,  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
home,  plenty  of  good  books  and  periodicals  to  read.  Every 
morning  a  half-hour  or  more  was  spent  in  reading  the 
Bible,  in  which  every  member  of  the  family  took  part, 
each  reading  a  verse  in  rotation,  after  this  a  prayer  by 
the  father.  Then  a  day  of  work  for  week  days.  Hard 
work?  Yes,  but  never  over-taxing  our  strength,  and  very 
rarely  more  than  10  hours  of  work.  Sundays  we  went 
to  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  we  boys  always  had  a 
team  to  go  to  meetings  and  entertainments  whenever  we 
wished.  As  to  what  we  had  to  eat,  I  have  lived  in  cities, 
have  eaten  at  some  good  hotels,  but  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  prepared  in  a  more  wholesome,  appetizing  manner 
than  what  we  had.  and  there  was  always  plenty  of  it. 
We  had  all  the  common  vegetables,  in  fact  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  would  grow  in  this  climate,  including  melons. 


For  meat  we  had  the  standard  fresh  and  salted  beef  and 
pork,  and  when  we  were  tired  of  salt  meat  there  was  fresh 
lamb  or  chicken,  all  home-dressed,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  knew  what  we  were  eating.  For  fruit  we  had  apples 
of  ma’ny  varieties  all  the  year,  and  berries,  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries  and  grapes  in  season,  and  out  of  season 
the  home-canned  goods,  much  superior  to  any  you  can  buy. 
We  had  no  modern  bathroom,  but  were  able  to  take  a 
sponge  bath  whenever  we  were  so  inclined,  and  as  to 
fresh  air.  the  boys  used  to  sleep  with  the  window  wide 
open  all  the  year,  and  that  window  did  not  open  on  to  a 
noisy,  dirty  street  either.  The  six  boys  are  all  grown  up 
now;  two  of  them  are  six  feet  two  inches,  two  more 
measure  six  feet,  and  the  other  two  slightly  under  the 
six-foot  mark,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  a  strong,  robust 
set.  Two  are  college  graduates,  and  one  of  these  came 
out  ahead  in  a  college  strength  test  without  any  special 
preparation,  showing  the  kind  of  bodily  development.  As 
a  whole  I  never  saw  a  cleaner  set  of  boys  morally,  and  I 
have  seen  some  of  both  city  and  country  bringing  up.  The 
father  and  mother  not  only  brought  these  up.  but  paid  for 
farm  and  have  more  than  enough  to  see  them  through. 
Doubtless  there  could  have  been  many  improvements,  but 
I  know  very  few  who  have  got  more  out  of  life  or  who 
in  their  humble  way  have  given  more  to  it.  l.  e-  g. 

Windham  Co.,  Vermont. 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  CONGRESS. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  at  Washington  has  attracted  much  attention. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  people  probably 
looked  upon  the  “great  white  plague”  as  a  calamity,  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Most  older  men.  especially 
those  from  New  England  and  the  North,  will  remember 
the  shocking  cases  of  consumption  known  to  their  boyhood, 
and  the  feeling  then  that  treatment  was  hopeless  when 
once  the  disease  became  seated.  Slowly,  however,  the 
essential  facts  about  this  dread  disease  have  become  known, 
and  it  was  no  idle  boast  for  a  leading  scientist  to  say  at 
this  Congress  that  30  years  from  now  a  case  of  serious 
tuberculosis  will  be  a  rarity.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is 
now  understood,  and  its  treatment  is  being  carefully 
worked  out.  Most  of  the  advance  has  been  along  sani¬ 
tary  lines,  that  is,  in  advising  treatment  for  consumptives 
that  will  give  them  the  best  chance  for  recovery,  and  the 
poorest  chance  for  spreading  the  disease.  Of  course  this 
body  of  scientific  men  has  no  power  to  legislate,  and  can 
only  make  suggestions.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  stricter  sanitary  laws,  and  that  they  would  en¬ 
force  strict  measures  to  compel  cleanliness  in  the  care  of 
consumptives,  and  if  need  be  enforce  isolation  of  severe 
cases. 

The  two  great  features  of  this  meeting  were  a  lecture 
by  a  Japanese  scientist  on  a  new  cure  for  consumption  and 
a  method  of  diagnosis,  which  is  said  to  give  valuable  re¬ 
sults.  Both  the  cure  and  the  diagnosis  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  vaccination  or  injection  of  substances  into  the 
system.  Statistics  were  given,  showing  that  this  new  cure 
had  been  highly  successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  along  this  line  something  practical  and 
definite  will  ultimately  be  reached,  but  it  will  require  care¬ 
ful  experimenting  and  long  study  before  the  system  will 
be  accepted  as  proved. 

One  excellent  thing  that  has  come  as  a  lesson  of  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  disease  is  the  driving  out  of  practice  of 
a  large  number  of  quack  doctors.  Some  years  ago  the 
papers  were  filled  with  advertisements  of  “consumption 
cures,”  and  sure  remedies  for  the  disease.  Probably  the 
majority  of  these  remedies  consisted  of  whisky  and  some 
soluble  fat,  and  immense  sums  of  money  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  taken  from  poor  people  by  the  fakers,  who  advertised 
so  extensively.  These  advertisements  are  now  seldom  seen, 
because  the  public  have  been  educated,  and  know  more 
about  the  disease,  and  consequently  are  not  taken  in  by 
such  statements. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the  meeting  was 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  bovine  and  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Dr.  Koch,  the  German  scientist,  whose  work 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  our  recent  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumption,  still  insists  that  the  germs  of  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  human  disease. 
He  claims  that  there  is  no  sure  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
disease  has  ever  been  carried  to  human  beings  from  the 
cow.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  the  great 
fight  of  recent  years  has  been  made  on  the  theory  that 
tuberculous  cattle  are  a  direct  menace  to  the  community. 
Th  other  scientists  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Koch,  and  a 
hot  debate  took  place  in  the  Congress  over  this  question, 
which  was  decided  against  Dr.  Koch.  While  the  man  who 
stated  that  30  years  hence  there  would  be  practically  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  disease  left  may  have  been  oversanguine,  it  i<; 
without  question  true  that  modern  science  is  learning  more 
and  more  about  the  disease,  and  public  education  is  also 
growing  so  rapidly  that  consumption  will  in  the  future 
rank  with  the  other  diseases  formerly  called  calamity,  but 
now  largely  conquered. 


Don’t 
Get  a 
Notion 

that  you  can  run 
your  dairy  any  old 
way — with  the  idea,  that  later  on 
you  will  make  up  for  the  short 
comings. 

Begin  now — to  exercise  care  in 
the  selection  of  your  stock  and 
separator,  in  other  words, use  good 
cows  and  the  best  make  of  sepa¬ 
rator 

The  TUBULAR 

because  it  gets  all  the  cream,  is 
economical.,  a  labor  saver  and  a 
money  maker. 

Those  who  use  Tubulars  are  the 
cream  producers  and  butter-mak¬ 
ers  of  reputation,  plainly  speaking 
— the  most  successful  dairymen. 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  successful 
dairymen  and  profit  makers — 
Free  Catalog  153  tells  how.  Write 
for  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  III. 


FOR 

HOTBEDS 
AND  COLD  FRAMES 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does 

Lets  in  the  light  always.  k 
Never  haa  to  be  covered  or  .uncover'odL 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold: 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  ahcFexpeiSS 
and  makes  stronger .  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash.” 

Ask  for  catalog  (  O  It  tells  all  about  iu 
*  Address,  <-*»■ 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


BEATS  FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Save  Money,  Cot  Fire  Protection  Without  Extra  Coat,  Increase 
The  Life  and  Value  of  Your  Buildings  by  Covering  Thom  With — 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

No  other  ready  roofing  offers  fire  protection — J-M  Is  the  only  Asbestos 
roofing.  Others  are  made  of  wool  felt,  rag  Btock,  paper,  shoddy,  coal  tar  and 
other  highly  inflammable  materials.  Asbestos,  the  natural  mineral  rock,  is  the 
foundation  of  J-M  Rooting.  That’s  why  Its  wearing  Ilia  Is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  That's  why— 

IT  NEVER  NEEDS  COATING  OR  PAINTING 

Anyone  can  lay  it  with  hammer  and  knife.  And  It  stays  laid  and  water¬ 
tight,  in  all  weathers,  in  any  climate. 

USE  ASBESTOSIDE  for  siding  any  farm  building.  Easy  to  apply,  low  in 
cost,  durable,  attractive  In  appearance,  fire  resisting,  needs  no  painting. 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Prices  and  our  Book  No.  53  This  book 
figures  out  for  you  how  to  save  about  half  your  roofing  money. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Go. 


WirEJHMSTtHt'  HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

M, »  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
| MALLEABLE IBuIr  Puller.  60  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 

Hi  WROUGHT  IRON  Guaranteed  for  throe  years.  Catalog  tree.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  RS  Centerville,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


Let  Me  Pay  The  Post 
on  My  Big  Free  Book  to 

Although  it  cost,  me  8c  to  mall  every  one  of  these  Books,  yet  I’ll  sendyouone  FREE  just 
because  X  want  yon  to  know  about  my  Celebrated  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES— Made  to 
Order— Sold  Direct  fr  jm  my  Factories  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Guaranteed  Two  Years. 

Over  125,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  now  in  use— giving  satisfaction  in  every  part 

°f  tMyCmr°ctFactory  Prices  save  you  BIG  MONEY.  My  1908  Book  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Full  Line  of  High-Grade  Harness— tells 
you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made— and  why  they  are  best  to  buy.  Write  for  the 
Book  today.  Address  me  personally,  H.  C.  PHELPS.  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO..  Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

PLANTING  BULBS. 

Turning  the  sods  and  the  clay 
I  think  on  the  poor,  sad  people 
Hiding  their  dead  away 
In  the  churchyard,  under  the  steeple. 

All  poor  women  and  men, 

Brokenhearted  and  weeping, 

Their  dead  they  call  on  in  vain, 

Quietly  smiling  and  sleeping. 

Friends,  now  listen  and  hear, 

Give  over  crying  and  grieving, 

There  shall  come  a  day  and  a  year 
When  the  dead  shall  be  as  the  living. 

There  shall  come  u  call,  a  footfall, 

And  the  golden  trumpets  blowing 
Shall  stir  the  dead  with  their  call, 

Bid  them  be  rising  and  going. 

Then  in  the  daffodil  weather 
Lover  shall  run  to  lover; 

Friends  all  trooping  together ; 

Death  and  Winter  be  over. 

Laying  my  bulbs  in  the  dark, 

Visions  have  I  of  hereafter. 

Lip  to  lip,  breast  to  breast,  hark ! 

No  more  weeping  but  laughter! 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Girls  who  are  clever  in  doing  burnt 
leather  work  use  this  method  of  mark¬ 
ing  their  suit  cases.  It  is  exceedingly 
effective,  easily  done,  and  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  decorative  lettering. 

* 

The  new  hair  barrettes  are  much 
larger  than  heretofore,  being  from  an 
inch  to  V/z  inch  wide,  carved  into  a 
trellis  effect.  They  are  made  to  match 
the  high  back  combs,  and  cost  all  the 
way  from  45  cents  up  to  many  dollars. 

* 

An  old  English  way  of  telling  Hallow¬ 
e’en  fortunes  may  be  found  amusing  to 
a  party  of  young  folks.  A  shallow  box 
or  pan  has  placed  in  it  a  set  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  such  as  is  used  in  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  Letters.  A  number  of 
blanks  are  put  in  the  box  also.  The 
would-be  seeker  for  knowledge  of  the 
future  is  blindfolded  and  puts  his  or  her 
hand  into  the  box,  withdrawing  only  one 
slip  at  a  time.  The  drawing  should  be 
repeated  until  three  slips  have  been 
taken  out.  The  letters  arc  supposed  to 
show  the  initials  of  one’s  future  partner 
in  life.  If  only  blanks  are  drawn,  then 
the  seeker  is  doomed  to  single  blessed¬ 
ness.  One  letter  and  two  blanks  are 
held  to  signify  an  engagement,  but  not  a 
marriage. 

* 

Apple  and  orange  jelly  is  one  of  Miss 
Juliet  Corson’s  recipes,  and  is  very  good. 
Use  an  equal  number  of  apples  and 
oranges.  Wash  the  apples,  slice  and 
core  them ;  put  them  over  the  fire  in  the 
preserving  kettle  with  enough  cold  water 
to  cover  them  and  simmer  them  until 
they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Pour  the 
apple  pulp  into  a  jelly  bag  to  strain  out 
the  juice.  Measure  the  juice,  and  to 
each  pint  of  apple  juice  add  one  of 
boiled  orange  juice  and  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  boil  them  together,  remov¬ 
ing  the  scum  that  rises  until  a  little, 
cooled  upon  a  saucer,  forms  a  jelly. 
Then  take  the  kettle  off  the  stove,  let 
the  jelly  partly  cool  and  pour  it  into 
glasses.  When  cold  seal  it  up  like  any 
other  preserve. 


wool,  the  sleeves  will  be  the  sure  index 
of  previous  seasons,  and  a  nice  silk 
waist  may  be  well  worth  making  over  to 
the  extent  of  sleeves  and  stock.  Where 
there  are  puffed  elbow  sleeves,  these 
may  be  taken  out  and  tucked  to  form  a 
narrow  short  sleeve  cap.  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  long  shirred  or  tucked  sleeves 
of  net  or  mousseline  de  soie,  a  stock 
or  guimpe  being  made  to  match.  If  any 
extra  garniture  is  desired,  satin  buttons 
of  any  size  from  a  pea  to  a  silver  dol¬ 
lar  are  to  be  much  used.  A  net  waist 
may  be  altered  by  taking  out  the  sleeves, 
and  cutting  them  into  one  of  the  narrow 
models,  alternating  crosswise  clusters  of 
tucks  with  satin  straps.  A  good  many 
of  the  new  net  waists  have  these  sleeves. 
Satin  straps  make  an  effective  trimming, 
and  are  used  on  many  tailored  gowns. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  recipe  is  a  marma¬ 
lade  made  from  sweet  apples  and  frost 
grapes.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  the 
frost  grapes,  but  any  kind  of  grape  may 
be  used,  though  the  Clinton  gives  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  frost  grape.  The 
old  rule,  as  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Ladies’  World,  is  as  follows:  Take 
four  pounds  of  stemmed  and  pulped 
grapes  and  heat  until  the  seeds  can  be 
freed  from  the  pulp.  Have  prepared 
four  pounds  of  sweet  apples,  peeled, 
sliced  and  steamed  until  tender.  Put  the 
grape  pulp  and  apples  into  an  enameled 
kettle.  Stand  it  on  an  asbestos  mat  on 
the  back  of  the  range  and  simmer  for 
two  hours,  then  measure  and  add  sugar 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  one  pint  of  pulp.  Return  to 
the  stove  and  cook  until,  when  cold,  it 
will  be  stiff  enough  to  cut  like  jelly. 


Chestnut  Dressing  for  Poultry. 

Will  some  one  give  me  a  nice  tested  ic- 
cipe  for  chestnut  stuffing  for  fowls?  The 
nuts  are  very  plentiful  and  of  splendid 
quality  here  this  year.  e.  c.  g. 

Connecticut. 

The  following  is  the  French  mode  of 
preparing  chestnut  dressing;  it  is  very 
simple  and  good :  Boil  two  pounds  of 
large  chestnuts ;  remove  the  skins,  mash 
them  like  potatoes,  and  season  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  This  is  a  delicious  dressing 
for  turkey.  Chestnuts  prepared  just  as 
for  this  dressing  are  served  hot  as  a 
vegetable  in  Europe. 

A  delicious  dessert  is  chestnut  cream. 
Shell  the  nuts,  scald  them  to  remove 
the  brown  inner  skin,  and  then  boil  un¬ 
til  tender.  Press  through  a  sieve,  add 
sugar  to  sweeten,  a  few  drops  of  va¬ 
nilla,  and  just  enough  thick  cream  to 
moisten  to  a  soft  paste.  Press  through 
a  sieve  into  a  serving  dish,  allowing  the 
long  threads  to  coil  in  a  heap  the  center 
of  the  dish.  Stand  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  serve,  then  heap  sweetened 
whipped  cream  around  the  chestnut 
paste.  _ 


Perhaps  there  are  “forehanded” 
women  who  put  their  last  Winter’s 
clothes  in  perfect  order  before  putting 
them  away,  but  a  good  many  of  us  do 
not  get  time  for  it  in  the  rush  of  Spring 
work,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
any  deficiencies  now.  A  suit  or  skirt 
and  coat  that  can  be  worn  on  cold 
stormy .  days  is  one  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sities,  because  there  are  often  wet  days 
in  Fall  when  such  clothes  are  suddenly 
needed,  before  Winter  garments  come 
into  regular  wear.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  school  girls.  If  the 
last  Winter’s  skirt  needs  binding,  spong¬ 
ing  or  pressing,  this  should  be  done 
promptly,  while  the  jacket  lining  should 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letter. 

Old  Elder  Grimsby  came  driving 
along  with  his  wife  last  week.  They 
were  going  to  camp  meeting,  and  he 
said,  “Marthy  was  so  busy  caring  for 
her  body  that  she  hadn’t  time  to  care 
for  her  soul.”  I  told  him  it  was  car¬ 
ing  for  other  people’s  bodies  that  took 
up  her  time,  but  he  is  one  of  the  kind 
of  men  who  belittle  women’s  work,  and' 
make  believe  their  wives  haven’t  much 
to  do  but  play.  T  will  give  Brother 
credit  that  he  isn’t  like  that  with  Minty, 
and  the  way  a  woman  looks  at  these 
things  herself  makes  a  big  difference  in 
the  everyday  life.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  between  being  a  slave  and  a 
drone  if  those  who  run  the  domestic 
machinery  could  only  find  it. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  story  of  his 
busy  struggle  through  the  years,  and 
can  read  between  the  lines  what  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  helpmate  “Mother”  has  been 
to  him.  Then  to  give  a  good  home  in 


have  attention,  or  any  other  repairs  at-  the  country  to  so  many  waifs  and  strays 
tended  to.  In  separate  waists  of  silk  or  is  true  philanthropy. 


The  Summer  is  flying  fast,  and  al¬ 
ready  some  leaves  are  loosened  from  the 
trees,  and  have  fallen  all  too  soon, 
while  the  Summer  fruit  has  gone.  I 
am  busy  in  the  garden  every  morning 
trying  to  make  some  late  cucumbers 
grow  on  the  ground  where  the  early 
lettuce  was  planted  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  them  into  pickles  for  sale.  Last 
year  I  flavored  them  with  nasturtium 
seeds,  and  put  in  a  little  left-over  celery 
seed,  but  one  has  to  be  careful,  for  if 
too  much  is  used  it  gives  a  taste  like 
varnish  instead  of  celery.  Red  peppers 
are  a  nice  addition  to  the  bottles  of 
pickled  cucumbers. 

When  Theo  was  trying  to  look  out 
of  the  window  the  other  day  she  put 
her  foot  through  the  lace  curtain  in  the 
front  room.  As  “Minty”  was  expecting 
company,  I  could  not  take  it  down  and 
darn  it,  so  I  cut  a  bit  of  net  a  near 
match  to  the  curtain  material  and  dipped 
it  in  starch,  then  when  an  iron  was 
heated,  brought  the  edges  together  and 
ironed  over  the  torn  place  until  it  was 
dry,  when  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence.  “Minty”  thought  me  real  smart 
to  do  that,  but  I  had  read  it  somewhere, 
and  it  was  a  chance  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Word  came  from  the  hotel  to  ask  if  I 
could  make  some  of  my  chocolate  cara¬ 
mels  for  them  every  Saturday  morning, 
and  they  are  now  taking  10  pounds 
every  week.  I  make  them  on  Friday 
evening,  and  as  they  are  very  nice  and 
not  too  expensive,  will  give  recipe  for  a 
small  quantity:  Put  two  tablespoon  fills 
of  butter  in  saucepan  and  when  just 
melted  add  two  cups  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a  cup  of 
milk.  Stir  until  it  boils,  then  add  three 
squares  of  chocolate.  When  melted  let 
it  boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when 
tried  in  cold  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  before  taking  from  the  fire, 
pour  into  the  buttered  tins  and  when 
cool  mark  off  into  squares.  I  shall  have 
to  try  some  new  methods,  for  the  vege¬ 
tables  will  not  amount  to  much  this 
year,  though  I  have  kept  the  hoe  going 
steadily  and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  But 
we  have  had  hot  scorching  winds  that 
seemed  to  take  the  life  out  of  the  plants, 
only  melons  and  squashes  and  plants  of 
that  order  seemed  able  to  cope  with  it. 
How  hopeful  we  are  in  Spring;  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  air,  or  rather  garden, 
castles,  for  we  expect  everything  to 
grow  luxuriantly.  But  as  the  season 
goes  by  and  one  thing  after  another 
does  not  meet  our  expectation  we  learn 
life’s  lesson.  But  after  all  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  and  to  enjoy. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Life  Is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 

Two  things  stand  like  stone — 

Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  In  your  own. 

— Credit:  Lost. 


Buy  a  JEWEL 
And  Save  Fuel 


Over  1 1,000  Dealers  will  dis-i 
play  this  sign  in  their  stored 
windows.  Watch  for  it. 

Buy  where  you  gee  this  sign— eliminate 
doubt.  Get  a  Jewel,  tho  greatest  fuel  saving, 
longest  lasting,  moat  satisfactory  stoves  that 
money  can  buy.  The  name  Jewel  and  the 
trade  mark  relieve  you  from  all  risk.  Each 
Jewel  sold  under  a  double  guarantee— the 
doaler’s  and  ours.  Tho  only  stoves  mode 
throughout  of  the  famous  Kemi-test  metal. 
Bold  exclusively  by  dealers  on  the  basis  of 
high  Quality,  construction  and  service. 
Don’t  take  chances,  insist  on 

STOVES 

boc(  RANG  ESI 

Over  4,100,000  in  use.  Thai  proves 
satisfying  service— the  kind  of  service  you 
tvanl.  Why  risk  your  comfort  and 
money  on  unknowns? 

No  matter  what  you  want  in  a  heat-  ^ 
ing  stove— Base  Burner,  Oak  Stove, 

Wood  Stove,  Steel  Bange,  Cast  Cook  /M 
or  Range,  Furnace  or  Gas  Range—  Ejg 
you  will  find  the  beat  valuo  for  your 
money  in  the  Jewel  line.  Send  for 


rnrr  special  _ 
f  HEjEi  c  atalogue 

tells  all  about  Jewel  Stoves— in- « 
side  and  out— shows  samples  from 
over  a  thousand  styles  of  Jewels— explains  the 
■upreme  advantages  of  Kemi-test  metal  and  com¬ 
pletely  describes  tho  improved  Jewel  process  of 
manufacture.  Every  stove  buyer  should  write  for 
it  at  once.  Send  for  it  today.  If  there  is  no  Jewel 
dealer  in  your  locality,  writo  us.  Address  Dept.  M. 

DETROIT  STOVE  WORKS 

“Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the  World" 

Detroit  -  Chicago 

This  Trade-Mark  identifies  genuino 
"Jewels".  Look  for  it  on  stovo  or  range 
you  buy.  A  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


A  LABOR  SAVING  device 
for  WOMEN  ia  a 

RELIANCE  MOP 
WRINGER 

Do  not  \vi  ink  a  filthy  mop 
with  your  hands:  nor  stoop 
over  a  pail  of  dirty  water  and 
Inhale  the  ofiensive  fumes. 

Everyone  expresses  their  de- 
light  with  tho  “Reliance.” 

;  Every  wringer  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfactions 

LEE  CHAIR  CO„  Box  C,  Oneida,  N.Y, 

RKOKEN  CRACKKKS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
11  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  por  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about,  SO  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NliW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toasted  Rutter  Crackers,”  “Little  Rrothers  Lunch  Biscuit,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Writo  us. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

orgiveyoudoublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St.  .Rochester, N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any, 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


there:  are  none  "just  as  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  ‘ '  D I  ETZ  ’  * 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  CO  M  PAN  Y  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

ESTA  m.ISHKD  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Three  generatlona  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


wREG.U.S.PAT.OFE,/* 

EDdystoNe 

PRINTS 

Tounded  184a 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=E,ddy  stone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Brown  on  tho  market. 

There  is  real  snap  and  style  to  dresses 
made  of  these  fizje  cotton  dress-goods. 
This  new  and  fashionable  shade  is  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  fastest  brown  ever 
produced  in  calicoes.  Patterns  are  the 
newest,  and  in  many  pleasing  effects.  The 
fabric  is  of  long-wearing  quality. 

Beware  of  all  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
“just  as  good.”  If  your  denier  hasn't  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Fast  Hazel  Brown,  write  ub  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  CoPhila.Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


STOVE  and  RANGE 


I  H 1 1 BOOK^64  Pagcs  Free 

■  ■■  HI  Write  for  It  today! 

This  book  will  save  you  from 
$12  to  $30  when  you  purchase  a  stove  or  range.  It 
explains  how  the  best  and  finest  stoves  and  ranges 
in  the  world  are  made,  and  tells  you  how  to  "know 

t"xt"  HOOSIER  STOVES  and  RANGES 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER 

Are  heavily  made  of  highest  grade 
selected  material,  beautifully  finished, 
with  all  new  improvements  and  features. 

“Guaranteed  for  Years,”  backed 
by  a  million  dollars.  "Hoosiers”  are  fi 
savers  and  easy  bakers.  A  child  can  operate 
them.  Unsold  on  30  days  free  trial.  No  Freight  to  pay.  ' 

0^  Write  for  Free  Stove  Book 

AND  OUR  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  BASE  BURNER  1 
HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY.  159  State  St..  Marion.  Indiana 
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The  Woman  Farmer’s  Dress. 

The  ever  recurring  feminine  demand 
for  suitable  clothing  for  new  conditions 
of  business  or  pleasure,  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  outfitting  of 
our  “farm”  women.  Not  at  all  like 
Millet’s  heavy,  sombre  “Women  of  the 
Field,”  are  the  alert,  wideawake  busi¬ 
ness  women  farmers  of  America,  and 
the  question  of  what  they  shall  wear  be¬ 
comes  an  important  one.  How  dress 
the  difficult  part  they  play,  so  that  utility 
and  beauty  shall  be  united  in  a  costume 
that  combines  the  maximum  amount  of 
comfort  and  freedom  and  the  minimum 
degree  of  weight  and  warmth?  It  must 
be  hygienic,  useful,  durable  and  above  all 
becoming,  for  no  woman  wants  to  look 
a  fright  when  she  is  killing  squash  bugs. 
She  can  certainly  wear  a  neat  costume 
to  drive  her  horses  to  cultivate,  and 
when  raking  hay  need  not  look  less 
charming  than  Maud  Muller,  who  must 
have  made  an  attractive  picture,  or  why 
did  the  Judge  take  a  second  look  at  her? 
The  dress  described  by  the  “Michigan 
Farm  Woman”  seems  to  be  practical 
and  comfortable,  and  certainly  any  cos¬ 
tume  in  which  a  woman  could  pick  and 
market  an  acre  of  strawberries,  preserve 
115  quarts  for  her  own  use  and  keep  her 
finger  on  the  household  pulse  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  that  size,  must  have  intrinsic  merit 
to  allow  of  the  celerity  and  nimbleness 
of  movement  required.  So  we  would 
better  study  this  costume,  and  we  may 
be  able  by  adopting  it  to  do  some 
creditable  work  ourselves. 

The  skirt  described  “buttoned  on  to 
a  waist  under  a  sacque.”  Who  couldn’t 
work  in  a  skirt  buttoned  on?  The  very 
thought  of  emancipation  from  the  10  or 
12  pins  that  keep  the  average  shirt  waist 
in  position,  would  of  itself  impart 
energy.  Why  not  have  the  skirt  but¬ 
toned  directly  to  a  blouse  or  shirt  waist? 
The  buttons  concealed  by  a  belt,  and  for 
the  waist  a  regular  sailor  blouse,  or  the 
one-seam  kimono  blouse  with  sailor  col¬ 
lar,  the  wide  armholes  affording  ease 
and  airy  roominess  so  grateful  in  a  hot 
day.  The  sailor  collar  gives  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  tie,  the  one  soft  becoming  touch 
of  color  which  can  be  changed  each  day 
as  occasion  requires,  and  provides  a 
place  for  a  bit  of  decoration  in  the  shape 
of  a  flat  band  of  some  color,  or  white, 
which  adds  immensely  to  the  style  of 
the  garment.  The  skirt,  made  by  any 
of  the  excellent  short  patterns  offered, 
can  be  worn  without  underskirt  at  all 
times,  by  adopting  bloomers  or  knicker¬ 
bockers  made  of  sateen,  which  comes 
in  dark  shades  of  brown  and  blue  as 
well  as  black.  Bloomers  are  not  liked 
as  a  rule  to  wear  beneath  a  skirt,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fullness,  but  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  much  to  be  preferred  for 
their  close  fit.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
make,  as  patterns  can  be  obtained  in 
graded  sizes.  This  dress  could  be  worn 
without  corsets  if  necessary,  over  a 
union  suit  of  light  underwear,  and  with 
high  leather  boots  or  khaki  leggings,  a 
big  sun  hat,  you  are  comfortably  and 
suitably  clothed  for  a  day  in  the  field. 
The  pockets  mentioned  are  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  one  added  in  the  blouse 
for  a  watch.  The  sailor  collar  finish  is 
a  time-saving  way  of  dressing  the  neck, 
but  if  it  seems  too  youthful  for  some 
needs,  a  shaped  collar  that  comes  with 
the  pattern  will  make  a  proper  finish. 
The  blouse  need  not  be  of  the  skirt  ma¬ 
terial  always;  for  hot  days  in  clean 
work,  all  sorts  of  waists  could  be  worn, 
linen,  pongee,  batiste,  a  half-dozen  to 
one  skirt  of  homespun,  denim,  or  drill¬ 
ing,  and  for  wet  and  rainy-day  wear,  the 
waterproof  cloth  or  English  cravenette. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  you  can  wear 
all  these  things  and  be  in  the  prevailing 
mode.  It  seems  that  Dame  Fashion  has 
been  planning  all  along  for  the  needs  of 
our  busy  women  folk.  Patterns  are 
cheap  and  materials  also,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  considerable  effort  rather 

than  wear  shabby  house  dresses  in  out¬ 
door  business.  F.  K.  seavey. 


THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  attractive  little  coat  shown  is 
made  witli  tucked  fronts  and  back  which 
arc  joined  to  a  plain  yoke.  When  used 
the  fancy  yoke  with  panel  is  arranged 
over  it,  and  the  neck  can  5c  finished  as 
illustrated  or  with  the  rolled-over  col- 


6116  Child’s  Tucked  Coat, 

2,  4  and  G  years. 

lar.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  into  bands 
and  the  cuffs,  which  are  optional,  are 
joined  to  their  lower  edges.  The  quan- 


shaped  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The 
sleeves  are  of  moderate  width  and  can 
be  gathered  into  bands  and  finished  with 
rolled-over  cuffs  or  left  loose  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  banding  as  liked.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  7J4  yards  27,  4y2  yards  44  or  4% 
yards  52  inches  wide  with  4  yards  of 
wide  braid,  soutache  according  to  de¬ 
sign.  The  pattern  6120  is  cut  in  sizes 
54,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Cupid's  Almanac  and  Guide  to 
Hearticulture,  compiled  for  D.  Cupid 
by  Oliver  Herford  and  John  Cecil  Clay. 
This  is  a  series  of  humorous  comments, 
charmingly  illustrated,  taking  us 
through  the  year.  There  are  12  full- 
page  pictures  in  color  by  Mr.  Herford, 
and  the  same  number  by  Mr.  Clay,  also 
many  smaller  sketches.  It  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  bit  of  fooling,  with  a  solemn  as¬ 
sumption  of  scientific  research  that  is 
irresistably  funny.  It  will  make  a  very 
attractive  gift  book  for  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  The  binding  and  general  make-up 
is  charming.  Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York;  price  90  cents  net;  postage  10 
cents  additional. 

Baby  Laugh 

It  belongs  to  health  for  a  baby  to 
eat  and  sleep,  to  laugh  and 
grow  fat. 

But  fat  comes  first;  don’t  ask 
a  scrawny  baby  to  laugh; 
why,  even  his  smile  is  pitiful! 
Fat  comes  first. 

The  way  to  be  fat  is  the  way  to 
be  healthy. 


ly 


Lighting 

-Systems 

•‘ca^ouihu  vmt 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10,  up  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores, 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


C  C  Bi  ■■■■  B  99  Rills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  ^  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  lmt  exceed- 
igly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 


FUMA 


Slightly  used  Stein  ways:  lOOOMndol 
Lyon  6c  Hualys;  and  other  romark- 
ablo  Bargains  Lyon  A i  ITealy, 
80  VtlaniH  St.,  Chicago. 
World* 8  Largest  Music  House 
Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Novo  in  Progress  / 


THE  FARMER’S  WEALTH 


tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (4  years)  is  3)4  yards  27,  2  yards 
44  or  V/&  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  6116  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children 
of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

A  long  loose  coat  is  always  useful, 


and  No.  6120  will  be  found  an  attractive 
model.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts 
and  backs.  The  seam  at  the  center  back 
means  shapeliness  and  there  are  exten¬ 
sions  on  the  under-arm  seams  that  are 
lapped  over  on  to  the  backs  and  attached 
by  means  of  handsome  buttons.  A 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  proper  food,  but  only  a 
little  at  first. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
"Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


comes  from  the  soil;  the  richer  the  soil  the  more 
money  made.  No  better  land  anywhere  than 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Fine  climate, 
with  long  growing-seasons;  three  crops  a  year 
from  same  field.  Yet  lands  are  cheap  and  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms— a  gold  mine  for  an 
Industrious  man.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L  MERRITT,  Land  &  lndust‘1  Agent,  Norfolk  ind  Southern 
Railway,  36  Cltlzena  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Ta. 


For  Sale  6000  lrtoney* 


making  Farms 
in  14  States.  Strout’s  mam¬ 
moth  illustrated  catalog  of  bar- 
ith  State  maps  mailed  free;  we 
ipay  r.r.  fare.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO. 


World's  Large*!  Farm  Dealer*,  ISO  Na**au  St.,  New  York- 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED  GARMENTS 

are 

cut  on  large  patterns,  designed  to  give 
the  wearer  the  utmost  comfort. 

LIGHT  -  DURABLE  -  CLEAN 
Suits  *32°  -Slickers  *322 

BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BUY  ^OWE/f  $ 
BEARS  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 
SEND  POSTAL  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  *106  ^8^ 

AJ.TowER  Co.  Boston. U.SA.  TOWER  CANADIAN  Cb.  limited  Toronto  Can. 


Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Saves  Users  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building;  Material 

Doors  77c— Windows  52c 


5,000  Bargains  —  Quality,  Safe  Delivery 

Don’t  think  cf  doing  any  repair  work  or 
building.  whether  you  are  a  Homo  Owner. 

Carpenter,  Contractor  or 
Builder,  until  you  have 
Kent  u  poKtal  card  forour 
Free  Millwork  Catalog. 

It'ean  authority  on  mill- 
work  styles,  and  quotes 
and  illustrates  over  6,1)00 
articles  in  sash,  doors, 
flooring,  stairs,  rooting, 
building  paper,  hot  bed 
sash,  windows,  Bcreen 
doors,etc.  Wesellallour 
millwork  prodnetsof  the 
Largest  Plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica  only  direct  to  you. 
and  you  save  HALF, 
whether  you  order  $6 
w orth  or  g  1 0,000 
worth.  We  Bhip  any- 
whero  in  the  United  States 
and  guarantee  to  make  you  a 
clean  saving,  freight  includ¬ 
ed.  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
anything  yon  order. 

You  can  get  an  idea  by  the 
few  illustrations  and  prices  in 
this  small  space  of  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  you  can  make  by  buying 
from  our  eutaiog. 

Our  work  is  all  guaranteed 
strictly  up  to  the  official  grades 
adopted  by  the  Sash.  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest,  and  if 

GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO.,  IIOl 


and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Anywhere 

not  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  you  can  Bhip 
your  order  back  at  our 
expense. 

Keniember,  you 
save  50  per  cent, 
freight  included, 
on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  Prices. 

We  carry  u  large 
stock  and  can  there¬ 
fore  ship  promptly.  If 
you  are  planning  to  do 
"any  building  whatever, 
or  to  make  uny  im¬ 
provements.  write  us 
fully,  stating  what 
your  needs  uro. 

LUMBER! 

We  ship  lumber  in  ear  lots 
nuvwhere  in  United  States  at 
delivered  prices,  guarantee 
our  grades,  and  save  user 
$100  to  $260  a  car.  For  a  barn, 
house,  stock  barn,  corn  cribs, 
elevators,  stores,  churches, 
etc.,  no  matter  what  qualities 
are  required,  send  in  list  for 
our  price.  Buy  with  your 
neighbors  in  car  lots,  lte- 
member,  big  catalog  free. 

Case  Street,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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October  17, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LIVE  STOCK  QUESTIONS. 

I  have  considerable  good  pasture  for  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  season,  also  good  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay,  corn  and  fodder  in  prospect. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  this  feed, 
what  kind  of  live  stock  would  be  best  to 
buy  and  feed  to,  either  thin  cattle  or  ewes? 
To  avoid  getting  diseased  or  sickly  ones, 
would  you  advise  buying  at  stockyard  or 
from  any  private  party?  Where  could  I 
buy  200  or  300  two-year-old  hens  for  egg 
production?  I  only  got  my  farm  late  last 
Spring.  j.  H. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  take  it  that  the  stock  to  be  kept  are 
largely  for  the  Winter,  to  eat  up  the 
surplus  pasture  and  fodder  with  some 
grain,  and  turn  these  into  a  more  valu¬ 
able  product,  as  well  as  make  a  good 
bit  of  manure,  and  not  to  establish  a 
dairy  or  permanent  flock  or  herd.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  you  have  evidently  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming,  and  are  dependent 
on  hired  help,  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
put  in  ewes  at  this  time,  although  it  is 
a  most  advantageous  time  to  buy  them, 
in  view  of  the  low  price  of  wool,  and 
short  pasture  all  through  the  East  and 
West  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
drought.  I  would  advise  buying  either 
dry  cows  that  are  to  freshen  in  the 
Spring,  which  would  eat  the  fodder  and 
hay  and  with  it  should  have  a  little 
protein  grain,  such  as  wheat  feed,  dried 
grains  or  malt  sprouts,  for  which  if 
need  be  some  of  the  corn  could  be  ex¬ 
changed.  The  selling  over  the  purchase 
price  should  return  a  fair  profit  for  the 
food  eaten  in  addition  to  the  fertility 


Virginia  and  are  purchased  by  feeders 
about  Baltimore. 

I  suggest  you  insert  an  '“ad.”  in  The 
R.  X.-Y.  saying  you  want  200  hens. 
State  of  what  breed  and  how  much  you 
are  willing  to  pay.  I  think  you  will  be 
supplied.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


THE  DAIRY  COW’S  NIGHT. 

An  experience  in  sleeping  out  of  doors  in 
Summer  caused  me  to  do  some  thinking, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  desire  to  do 
something  to  make  the  dairy  cow  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  therefore  more  profitable.  One 
warm  night  in  Summer  I  put  up  my  ham¬ 
mock  in  the  woods,  and  with  blankets  un¬ 
der  and  over  me,  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
night  I  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness. 
The  earth  where  I  was  had  turned  away 
from  the  sun,  had  grown  cold,  and  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  had  congealed 
into  a  heavy  dew.  The  temperature  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  colder  until  morning,  and  I 
noticed  a  light  frost.  With  my  protection 
of  blankets  I  was  cold.  In  the  pastures 
near  me  were  some  Jersey  cows.  Their  bed 
was  the  cold  ground,  and  their  coveidng 
the  sky.  The  high-bred  dairy  cow  of  the 
extreme  nervous  type,  like  the  Jersey,  has 
a  body  that  approaches  in  sensitiveness  near 
to  humans,  and  I  must  think  that  they, 
like  myself,  suffered  from  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness.  and  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  milk 
from  this  exposure.  Many  times  have  I 
seen  cattle  running  to  the  barn  during 
severe  storms,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  because  of  fright  and  the  ex¬ 
posure,  and  such  storms  occur  frequently 
during  nights  in  Summer,  making  a  watery 
bed  for  the  cows. 

Last  Summer  on  one  of  the  hot  days  I 
visited  the  dairy  farm  of  J.  «Q.  Barlow, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  found  he  was  stabling 
his  cows  every  night  in  the  year.  He  had 
built  his  stable  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
comfort  for  the  cows  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  cattle  that  Mr.  Barlow  cares 


a  FEW  REA  SO  IMS  WHY 

EKCO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

DESERVES  VOLIR  CONSIDERATION 


It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 

W rite  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Ill  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
DORSET  SHEEP 

\l/r  nCCCD  F°llr  Registered  Bull  Calves, 

U  r  r  LM  Two  Registered  Heifer  Calves, 

1  Two  Registered  Yearling  Heifers, 

all  sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  champion  bull  Imp. 
Lord  Dudley  of  Drumsnie  12293,  and  Moilena  of 
Ste.  Annes  10009,  second  prize,  three-year-old  in 
muk  class  Toronto,  1902,  and  a  great  grandson  of 
the  famous  Glencairn  3d  Imp,  6955,  and  Kirsty 
Wallace  of  Auckenbrain  Imp.  8301,  who  was  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk  and  butter  test  at  Pan- 
American  (Buffalo)  Exhibition.  The  dams  of  these 
calves  and  heifers  include  granddaughters  and 
great  granddaughters  Of  such  famous  individuals 
as  Lady  Pox  9669,  Lukolela  12357.  Glencairn  3d  Imp. 
6955,  and  Douglasdale  of  Dam  of  Aber  Imp.  12212, 
1st  and  champion  at  Pan-American  Exhibition,  and 
for  years  champion  against  all  comers  in  Canada. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull  CALF  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifer  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  61659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  In  the  world.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEINS  ? 


Registered  Dorset  Ewe  and 
Ram  Lambs,  and  a  Few 
_  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams. 

Our  flock  was  founded  by  stock  purchased  from 
such  breeders  as  Flower,  Tranquillity  Farms,  and 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  Flocks,  and  tlie  stock 
we  otter  were  all  sired  by  the  imported  Merson’s 
Ram  who  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  and  has  been  at  the  head 
of  our  Flock  for  two  years. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


COWS— That  are  large  producers. 
HEIFERS — Bred  to  the  best  bulls. 
BULLS— Ready  to  use,  at  a  price 
you  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

We  can  supply  the  right  kind. 
AVe  will  make  prices  to  please  you. 
T.  A.  MITCHELL. 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES-YOUNG  BULLS 


MODEL  COW  STABLE  IN  DELAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  381. 


left  on  the  farm,  with  a  minimum  of 
labor.  Or  steers  that  can  eat  the  bran 
and  the  corn  as  well,  which  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  ground,  but  should  have  with  it, 
if  they  are  to  do  their  best,  some  oil 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  to  provide 
blood  and  flesh  material.  If  the  idea  is 
to  make  them  grow  as  fast  as  possible 
and  finish  them  for  market  next  Spring, 
I  would  buy  well-developed  two-year- 
olds  or  three-year-olds  a  little  thin. 
The  former  will  grow  the  faster  and 
make  the  greatest  per  cent  of  gain  for 
food  consumed,  but  will  not  make  so 
heavy  a  carcass,  which  will  not  bring 
quite  so  much  per  pound  as  that  of  the 
older  animal  if  both  are  equally  well 
fattened  By  buying  them  thin  the  pur¬ 
chase  pi-ice  per  pound  will  be  low,  and 
the  chance  to  lay  on  weight  greater. 
In  any  case  buy  nothing  but  thrifty 
growing  steers.  If  you  can  secure  them 
with  a  good  proportion  of  the  blood  of 
some  of  the  beef  breeds  in  them,  such 
as  Hereford  or  Short-horn,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Runty  culls  are  usually  dear  at 
any  price.  You  could  buy  yearlings  or 
two-year-olds,  just  keep  them  growing 
this  Fall  and  through  the  Winter,  with 
but  little  grain,  then  if  there  was  good 
pasture  next  Summer  turn  them  out 
and  finish  as  above  next  Winter.  Many 
in  your  locality  are  doing  this  with 
profit.  Often  such  animals  of  either 
class  can  be  bought  at  stockyards  if  the 
buyer  understands  his  business,  and  I 
consider  the  danger  from  disease  is 
small,  particularly  with  cattle.  Many 
steers  are  raised  in  Virginia  and  West 


for  are  most  fortunate.  His  neighbors  call 
his  place  "Cow  Heaven.”  The  stable  is 
shown  in  Fig.  38.1.  The  doors  are  raised 
on  both  side,  so  on  hot  nights  in  Summer 
there  is  as  good  a  circulation  of  air  as 

out  of  doors,  but  the  doors  are  so  placed 

that  there  is  not  a  direct  draft  of  air  on 

the  cattle.  In  this  stable  the  cattle  lie 

every  night  in  Summer,  not  in  stanchions, 
but  well-bedded  Bidwell  stalls,  protected 
from  storms  and  cold.  The  stable  is  so 
built  that  Mr.  Barlow  can  drive  through 
between  the  mangers  with  a  load  of  fodder, 
so  the  cows  are  easily  fed  in  the  stable. 
The  plan  of  partial  soiling  is  practiced,  and 
the  cows  are  fed  green  food  or  early  cut 
hay  every  night  all  Summer.  The  work  of 
driving  the  cows  to  and  from  pasture  night 
and  morning  is  saved,  also  the  worry  to  the 

cows,  as  the  dairy  cow  does  the  best  .the 
least  she  is  disturbed. 

Mr.  Barlow  says  he  knows  there  is  a 
shrinkage  in  milk  when  cows  are  turned 
out  nights,  if  exposed  to  cold  or  storms. 
One  result  of  keeping  his  cows  in  nights  is 
a  good  load  of  manure  every  day  from  his 
30  cows,  which  is  drawn  out  and  spread 
every  day.  The  manure  so  made  enables 
Mr.  Barlow  to  carry  on  a  work  he  calls 
“mending  his  pastures.”  When  the  grass 
is  too  large,  in  June,  for  top-dressing 
meadows  and  the  crops  are  planted,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pasture  is  top-dressed  with  the 
manure  drawn  from  the  stable  each  day. 
This  plan  of  partial  soiling,  keeping  cows 
in  the  stable  every  night,  and  saving  all  the 
manure,  has  made  the  farm  so  productive 
that  each  improved  acre  keeps  a  farm 
animal.  In  Mr.  Barlow’s  experience  there 
should  be  a  lesson  for  dairy  farmers.  One 
thing  I  would  mention  is  that  in  every 
pasture  where  cattle  are  turned,  if  only 
during  the  day,  there  should  be  groves  of 
trees  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  storm. 
Such  a  pasture,  and  stables  like  Mr.  Bar¬ 
low’s,  where  the  cows  may  be  kept  every 
night,  furnish  an  almost  ideal  environment 
for  the  dairy  cow.  w.  h.  jexkins. 

New  York. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  8  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


Qhrnnehiroo  Yearling  Rams,  Ram  Lambs, 
0111  UjJoll  1 1  GO  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Bred  from  imported  stock  of  the  highest 
quality.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  New  York. 


Hickory  Island  Farm, 

F.  B.  CARNSEY,  Manager, 

CLAYTON, _ NEW  YORK. 

To  Reduce  Stock  We  Are  Offering 

50  EARLY  FALL  PIGS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old  At  *0.00  Each. 
Large  English  Berkshires;  the  long,  broad,  low 
down  kind  that  get  big  quick.  These  pigs  are  far¬ 
rowed  by  aged  sows  and  sired  by  imported  stock. 
This  is  your  chance,  order  soon,  money  back  if  yc 
are  dissatisfied.  4  Sow  Pigs  *«0,00. 

Peima.  Berkshire  Co.,  Eanuettsburg,  Pi 

LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  an< 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  matei 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars 
Guernsey  ami  Holstein  calves.  Coilii 
—  c  ~  Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write foi 
prices  k,  circulars.  Hamilton  <fc  Co,,  Middletown. Pa 

flHin  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersej 

UIIIU  I  nil  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BBNHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 

THE  DAIRY  FARMER’S 
—  —  -  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 

pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


O.  I.  c. 


0  I  f,  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
*•  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


CHAMPION  HERD  OF  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Pair  for  Two  Years. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  FOR  SALE. 


Grand  Champion  Sow . $75.00 

Grand  Champion  Boar . $40.00 

Champion  Sow  uuder  six  months . . . $30.00 

Champion  Boar  under  six  months . $30.00 


Young  Pigs  from  $5.00  to  $10.00 

PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Bath,  New  York. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 


Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Reg.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


RFI  RIAN  HARFR  —  Some  flne  8  months  old 

ULLUIMI1  nHilLO  breeding  bucks,  $2  apiece. 
HENRY  GRIES,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


QA  YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
WV  SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  H.  B.COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 

QHRHPQUIRFQ-30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUrOriinLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 

If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 

FOR  CM  |  C  Registered  kamboulllet  Sheep 
rUn  OALC  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN- ERIESIANS 

!  are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bunn  Calves. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTH ILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  Por  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

,F^L^10UGHT()N^^>ec^i-BnittIeboroi^jLi 


‘  ‘  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale-Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  W.  MOSIIEIt,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


BERKSHIRES. 

OPFPIAI  —As  I  am  going  to  sell  all  my  milk  off 
OrLUIHLthe  farm  I  will  close  out  my  Regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires.  Spring  pigs  for  $19  each,  these 
are  weli  bred  and  good  size;  Fall  pigs  ready  about 
Nov.  1st,  $3  each  and  will  get  these  registered  at 
cost.  Cash  with  order.  Address 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  Jot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  mmm 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

Berkshires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

EOK  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.N.Y. 
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__  HORSE  BREEDING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  breeding 
trotting  horses  in  your  section  since  the 
anti-gambling  bills  were  passed?  Are  the 
heavier  horses  more  profitable?  Do  you 
think  horse  breeding  on  a  larger  scale  would 
pay  in  New  York? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  change  in 
breeding  of  horses  here,  as  the  tendency  has 
been  for  some  time  toward  the  breeding  of 
heavy  draft  horses.  There  is  always  ready 
sale  for  that  class.  As  to  breeding  on  a 
large  scale,  I  think  it  would  be  profitable 
with  the  right  breed  of  horses  and  proper 
management.  f.  h. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

No,  as  there  were  very  few  horses  bred 
here,  as  farmers  found  there  was  no  money 
in  it  for  them.  There  is  more  of  a  desire 
to  breed  draft  stock,  and  I  think  it  will 
pay  in  this,  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
at  least,  and  to  back  our  opinion  will  say 
that  we  have  just  returned  with  a  purebred 
Percheron  stallion  and  some  mares  to  start 
a  stock  farm.  We  are  close  to  Buffalo,  a 
good  horse  market,  and  think  we  should  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  on  higher-priced  land. 

Dayton,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  j. 

The  anti-gambling  bills  have  merely 
checked  betting.  Persons  engaged  in  breed¬ 
ing  should  have  good  reputations,  same  as 
any  other  business.  General-purpose  horses 
pay  the  best.  There  is  a  ready  sale  for 
work  and  driving  horses.  They  cannot,  be 
bought  here  less  than  $200 — -these  are  or¬ 
dinary,  sound  young  horses  for  the  farm. 
Old  skates  bring  from  $50  to  $100,  but 
something  defective  about  them. 

Cazenovia,  N.  1'.  w.  j.  s. 

French  Coach  and  Pereherons  are  the 
leading  horses  grown  in  this  section,  and 
have  been  for  some  years.  At  present  price 
of  horses  the  business  in  my  opinion  might 
bo  profitably  increased.  e.  m. 

Moravia.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  IN  COLORADO. 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  about 
poultry  in  the  Centennial  State.  The  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  workers  of  Colorado  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  business  and  “News  Notes” 
reports  : 

“They  find  that  where  all  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies  have  to  be  purchased  and  the  eggs  sold 
in  the  open  market  a  well-bred  hen.  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for.  will  give  a  net  return  from 
eggs  of  $2  a  year  above  cost  of  keep.  This 
profit  has  been  made  with  both  small  and 
large  flocks  and  in  widely  separated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Where  eggs  are  sold 
for  hatching,  purebred  fowls  for  breeders 
or  a  private  market  is  secured  the  profits 
are  larger.  The  high  altitude,  dry  climate 
and  sunshine  secure  health  and  unusual 
vigor  in  the  fowls.  The  feeds  of  Colorado 
produce  large  eggs  with  fancy  colored  yolks 
and  choice  flavor,  and  the  flesh  of  poultry 
fattened  on  Colorado  field  peas  is  of  excep¬ 
tionally  delicate  flavor.  This  is  also  true 
of  squabs,  the  pea-fattened  Colorado  squab 
being  unexcelled  for  flavor.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  favorable  conditions,  Colorado  had 
to  ship  in  from  States  east,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  in  1907,  costing  $2,000,- 
000.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  Col¬ 
orado  for  trained  poultrymen  with  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  capital,  and  such  men  now 
living  in  the  humid,  cold  eastern  climates 
will  find  that  if  they  will  come  to  Colorado 
they  can  double  the  profits  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  give  their  families  and  them¬ 
selves  the  benefits  of  Colorado’s  dry,  health¬ 
ful  climate  and  sunshine.” 


DAIRYING  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

In  the  dairy  building  the  Geneva  Station 
had  some  of  the  older  milking  machines  in 
comparison  with  the  latest  models,  and 
statements  showing  the  greatly  lessened 
bacteria  content  from  milk  drawn  by  the 
later  machines;  the  result  being  brought 
about  by  using  a  filter  for  the  air  drawn 
into  the  pails.  The  exhibition  refrigerators 
for  butter  and  cheese  were  well  filled  with 
these  products,  and  a  very  striking  feature 
in  the  butter  refrigerator  was  an  exhibit  of 
bottled  milk  showing  a  bottle  for  each  day 
from  July  11.  and  all  this  milk  was  in  good 
condition,  even  the  bottle  filled  on  July  11, 
over  two  months  before  the  fair  opened.  No 
preservative  whatever  was  used.  I.arge 
cheeses  were  shown  weighing  from  100 
pounds  to  2,207  pounds.  In  the  cheese  re¬ 
frigerator  Cornell  University  made  a  most 
instructive  exhibit,  showing  the  value  of 
quality  in  milk  for  cheese  making.  The 
product  of  100  pounds  of  milk  was  shown  in 
actual  cheese  made  with  complete  figures, 
showing  results  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
convincing  to  the  most  skeptical.  The  first 
cheese  was  made  from  100  pounds  of  three- 
per-cent  milk,  and  weighed  9.0  pounds  ;  the 
second  cheese  from  100  pounds  of  four-per¬ 
cent  milk  weighing  11  pounds,  and  the 
cheese  made  from  100  pounds  of  five-per¬ 
cent  milk  weighed  13.5  pounds.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  would  convince  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  much  more  easily  than  pages  of 
reasoning  and  figures  without  the  actual 
samples  that  Brown’s  Jersey  milk  was  worth 
more  at  the  cheese  factory  than  White’s 
Holstein  milk  pound  for  pound.  A  demon¬ 


stration  of  bovine  tuberculosis  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  building,  illustrated  by  charts 
and  specimens  of  diseased  tissue.  Most  of 
the  educational  exhibits  were  supplemented 
by  large  photographs. 

In  the  dairy  building  were  also  held  the 
butter-making  contests  which  took  place 
every  afternoon,  but  the  seating  capacity 
for  spectators  was  small,  and  but  few  could 
see  it  through  without  a  tiresome  stand. 
We  saw  the  contest  one  afternoon  and  will 
try  to  follow  it  through  as  it  appeared  to  us. 
This  afternoon  two  young  women  were  the 
contestants,  and  for  convenience  we  will 
designate  them  as  A  and  B.  Each  was 
given  a  certain  amount  of  ripened  cream, 
and  each  carried  her  work  through  to  the 
finished  product  which  was  placed  in  the 
refrigerator  and  was  judged  next  day.  Both 
used  barrel  churns.  A  very  small  one  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  lot  of  B  put  her  much  behind 
with  her  work,  as  this  churn  was  filled  to 
more  than  its  capacity,  so  that  the  move¬ 
ment  and  concussion  of  the  cream  was 
greatly  reduced  and  the  getting  of  butter 
much  retarded.  The  amount  of  the  finished 
product  also  indicated  that  separation  was 
not  complete,  and  that  considerable  fat 
found  its  way  to  the  milk  stand  where  the 
public  were  served  with  either  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  at  five  cents  a  glass. 

A,  with  the  larger  churn,  soon  had  butter, 
and  after  drawing  off  the  buttermilk  and 
partially  washing  the  butter  she  left  the 
butter  in  cold  water  a  little  while  while 
she  prepared  her  working  utensils.  With  a 
stiff  dairy  brush,  salt  and  water  she 
scrubbed  butter  worker,  bowl  and  butter 
spades.  These  then  were  washed  with  hot 
water  and  thoroughly  rinsed  with  cold.  She 
then  finished  washing  the  butter  and  re¬ 
moved  it  to  the  butter  bowl.  It  was  then 
weighed,  and  taking  a  piece  of  parchment 
paper  she  weighed  out  the  salt  necessary  on 
this.  She  then  dumped  the  butter  from  the 
bowl  into  the  butter-worker.,  and  spreading 
it  in  a  comparatively  uniform  layer  added 
the  salt  as  evenly  as  possible,  shaking  it 
from  the  paper.  Up  to  this  time  the  butter 
had  been  handled  so  as  to  retain  its  fine 
granular  form.  Now  the  working  began  and 
after  thoroughly  incorporating  the  salt  she 
covered  the  butter  with  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  cleaned  her  churn,  using  plenty 
of  water,  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  and  a 
dairy  brush,  and  using  a  dry  cloth  only  to 
dry  the  metal  parts.  While  the  churn  was 
being  cleaned  the  salt  had  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
solve  and  penetrate  the  globules  of  butter, 
and  as  soon  as  the  churn  was  finished, 
the  working  continued  until  the  prop¬ 
er  texture  was  obtained  and  enough 
water  expressed.  This  she  ascertained  by 
dairy  spade.  She  then  formed  the  mass  to 
a  certain  thickness,  and  taking  her  print 
mould,  which  she  had  prepared  when  she 
washed  the  worker  and  bowl,  she  began  cut¬ 
ting  the  butter  into  prints.  So  well  had 
she  judged  the  thickness  of  her  block  of 
butter  that  one  cut  with  the  mould  filled 
it  completely,  and  taking  a  sheet  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper  from  where  she  had  conveniently 
placed  a  pile  she  dipped  it  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water  and  placing  it  at  one  end  of  the  but¬ 
ter-worker  tray  she  emptied  the  mould  of 
its  print  upon  this  just  at  the  proper  place 
to  have  the  paper  fold  nicely  over  the  but* 
ter.  The  paper  was  then  neatly  folded  and 
the  print  was  complete.  This  was  repeated 
until  all  the  butter  was  in  prints.  She  then 
proceeded  to  clean  the  butter-worker,  bowl, 
etc.,  using  the  same  method  as  with  the 
churn,  and  when  she  bad  finished  every¬ 
thing  was  in  first -class  order,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  as  tidy  as  when  starting.  We  could 
not  help  noticing  the  ease  with  which  every¬ 
thing  was  done,  and  that  she  made  no  false 
motions;  every  movement  adding  something 
toward  the  completion  of  her  work,  and  in 
talking  with  the  judge  after  the  contest  we 
were  not  much  surprised  to  hear  he  had 
given  her  a  perfect  score  up  to  that  time, 
the  only  thing  not  yet  passed  on  being  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  which  was  to  be 
scored  next  day.  In  the  meantime,  B  had 
succeeded  in  getting  butter  with  her  little 
churn,  and  had  practically  followed  the 
same  steps  in  its  finishing  as  A.  There  was 
this  difference,  however;  that  B  did  not 
seem  to  have  as  full  confidence  in  herself 
as  A,  and  at  times  she  appeared  rather  ner¬ 
vous  and  made  many  motions  that  retarded 
her  progress  rather  than  advanced  it.  For 
instance,  she  would  look  in  several  places 
for  something  she  wanted,  seeming  to  for¬ 
get  where  she  put  it,  and  after  placing 
things  would  change  and  rearrange  them. 
Her  block  of  butter  for  cutting  into  prints 
was  so  thin  that  two  cuts  had  to  be  made 
for  every  print,  whereas,  one  cut  filled  A’s 
mould  full.  Some  of  this  no  doubt  was  due 
to  worry  over  the  long  time  it  took  her  to 
churn  with  a  churn  much  too  small  for 
the  quantity  of  cream,  as  it  could  not  help 
but  be  exasperating  for  her  to  see  A  work¬ 
ing  butter  while  her  own  had  not  yet  sepa¬ 
rated.  Many  pounds  of  farm-made  butter 
can  be  improved  the  coming  year  by  those 
who  saw  these  contests  if  they  will  only 
profit  by  them.  Back  of  the  dairy  building 
a  raised  platform  was  erected  on  which  six 
cows  were  contentedly  feeding,  and  here 
three  times  a  day  these  cows  were  milked 
by  machine.  Between  the  milking  periods  a 
machine  was  kept  running  most  of  the  time 
where  the  dairyman  could  trv  the  action  of 
the  milker  by  placing  his  thumb  in  one  of 
the  cups.  gas 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


CHICK  NOTES. 
How  Long  in  Brooder? 


We  liave  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 


After  chicks  are  taken  from  incubator 
they  will  be  put  iu  brooder  iu  east  room, 
second  story  of  farmhouse.  IIow  long 
should  they  be  kept  in  these  brooders  in 
this  room,  and  what  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  care  for  them  outside,  Winter 
weat  her  ? 


The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  letter  he  re¬ 
cently  received  from  one  J.  T.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  prides 
himself  on  being  a  promoter.  He  says 
promoting  is  one  of  the  grandest  profes¬ 
sions,  and  that  it  links  him  with  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Robert  Fulton,  Morse,  Bell,  Gould, 
Harriman  and  a  lot  of  other  notable  not 
to  say  distinguished  gentlemen.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  preliminary  to  the  following 
paragraph : 

Only  $8,000  are  needed,  aud  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  “wet  season”  very  early  in 
November,  the  first  drop  of  water  that 
strikes  the  gravel  will  wash  down  gold  for 
the  stockholders  of  the  Swastika  l’lacer 
Mines  Company.  Moral  :  Can  you  afford 
NOT  to  fill  out  a  subscription  for  some  of 
the  stock?  Subscribe  right  now.  You  will 
be  fortunate  if  I  am  able  to  give  you  the 
full  amount  you  subscribe  f6r.  Two  days 
after  this  is  mailed  you,  the  same  offer  will 
be  mailed  my  old  clients,  THEY  KNOW,  and 
will  not  hesitate.  You  should  not. 

If  there  were  as  many  drops  of  water 
in  the  November  showers  as  there  are 
in  the  stock  that  he  wants  you  to  buy, 
it  ought  to  wash  gold  out  of  a  gravel 
bank;  but  we  would  not  expect  much  of 
the  gold  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders.  The  letter  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  such 
subjects,  but  we  hope  none  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  persuaded  by  it  to  part  with 
any  of  their  money.  If  they  are,  the 
“wet  season”  will  find  them  out  in  the 
rain. 

I  am  no  farmer,  but  I  had  to  take  The 
Ruhal  New-Yokkeb  in  self  defence.  If  1 
bad  taken  it  sooner  I  might  have  saved 
$200,  for  I  invested  Yhat.  much  in  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  that  was  advertised  in 
some  of  the  most  respectable  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  such  as  Success,  Cosmopolitan 
and  others.  You  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
the  good  you  are  doing  by  exposing  the 
tricks  of  these  slick  rascals,  and  I  certainly 
admire  your  courage,  and  wish  you  and 
your  publication  all  the  success  that  you 
deserve.  “Dollars  in  Dirt”  by  Ostrander, 
was  one  of  the  headlines  that  took  my  eye, 
and  after  that  my  money.  If  you  publish 
this  letter,  don’t  print  my  name,  nor  give 
the  town  where  I  live,  for  I  am  considered 
here  to  be  quite  an  intelligent  citizen  and 
business  man,  and  do  not  wish  my  friends 
to  know  that  I  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
be  taken  in  this  way,  but  never  again ! 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  make  these 
high-class  magazines  that  lay  the  plans  of 
these  robbers  before  their  unsuspecting 
readers  ashamed  of  themselves. 

New  Jersey.  reader. 

We  give  the  above  not  to  laud  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  show  how  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  business  experience  may  be 
and  often  is  taken  in  by  clever  fake 
schemes.  During  the  last  year  we  have 
had  reports  from  business  men,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  even  bankers  who  have  been 
taken  in  one  way  or  another  by  clever 
fakes.  These  men  rarely  come  to  us  in 
an  effort  to  get  their  money  returned. 
No  doubt  they  realize  how  useless  such 
an  effort  would  be  on  their  part,  or  ours; 
but  they  rightly  wish  to  make  their  ex¬ 
perience  a  warning  to  others.  The 
amount  of  money  that  these  frauds  and 
fakers  have  swindled  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
alone  out  of  is  something  appalling.  We 
are  not  able  to  estimate  it  definitely,  hut 
from  the  reports  coming  to  us  daily,  it 
must  have  amounted  to  several  times 
our  entire  annual  subscription  receipts 
for  the  paper.  We  wish  to  do  what  we 
can  to  save  this  money  in  the  future  to 
the  people  who  have  earned  it,  and  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts  the - 

Co.  have  returned  the  money  which  I  sent 
them  (less  freight  both  ways).  This  is  not 
exactly  as  they  agree ;  however,  I  am  glad 
to  get  as  much  back  as  I  have.  In  the 
future  I  shall  be  very  careful  when  ordering 
goods  from  advertisers  to  see  their  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Thanking  you 
again  for  the  pains  you  have  taken,  and 
wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain. 

New  York.  a.  j.  e. 

This  was  a  case  where  the  advertise¬ 
ment  had  not  been  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  the  subscriber  had  not  been  able  to 


We  have  kept  chicks  in  this  manner 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  or  until  the 
brooders  were  needed  for  next  hatch, 
after  which  they  should  be  put  in  an 
outdoor  brooder.  In  all  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  there  is  no  outside  brooder  equal 
to  the  Cornell  colony-house  brooder,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Bulletin  246.  The  great  trou¬ 
ble  we  have  had  with  indoor  brooders  is 
leg  weakness,  and  if  we  were  to  use  this 
method  now  we  would  be  sure  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  muslin  in  the  windows  in 
place  of  glass.  floyd  q.  white. 

Too  Warm  in  Brooder. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July 
(when  it  was  very  warm)  I  placed  160  day- 
old  chicks  (White  Leghorn)  in  a  White  & 
Rice  brooder  house,  single  slant  roof,  built 
according  to  Bulletin  246.  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  I  did  not  use  any  thermom¬ 
eter,  hut  had  the  gasoline  flame  up  to  the 
extreme  of  remaining  blue  (just  avoiding, 
as  directed,  a  white  flame).  The  chicks, 
after  second  or  third  day  after  arrival,  were 
“hopper  fed,”  i.  e.,  commercial  chick  feed 
was  continually  before  them,  also  smallest 
size  grit  and  beef  meal ;  good  water  sup¬ 
plied  twice  a  day.  Results  were  quite  dis¬ 
astrous,  great  numbers  of  chicks  were  found 
each  morning  under  the  hover,  trampled 
flat  to  death;  one  morning  20,  and  10  more 
within  an  hour  or  iwo  later.  The  chicks 
came  about  200  miles,  170  were  to  arrive, 
and  10  dead  at  the  unpacking.  The  floor 
of  the  brooder  house,  at  its  lowest,  is  16 
inches  above  the  ground.  I  became  rather 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  chicks  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  up  so  high  a  runway.  The  house 
stands  on  runners  12  inches  high.  I  want 
to  reduce  this  all  I  can.  The  eight-inch 
burner  box  will  require  nine-inch  protec¬ 
tion.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  make  the 
floor  from  front  end  of  hover  (which  trans¬ 
versely  is  40  inches,  i.  e.,  from  back  of  house 
to  its  front)  slant  downward,  or  to  make 
that  part  of  floor  (the  front  part  four  feet 
from  end  of  hover  to  door  and  run  down  like 
steps) — so  as  in  one  way  or  another  bring 
front  of  house  (where  the  exit  is)  as  even 
as  possible  with  the  ground.  It  has  ap¬ 
peared  objectionable  to  me  to  have  this 
feature  other  than  that  it  be  as  easy  or 
simple  as  possible  for  the  chicks  to  run  in 
and  out  of  the  house.  I  would  like  errors 
I  have  made  pointed  out,  advice  given  for 
better  results  and  comment  generally.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  days  after 
hatching  and  being  placed  in  brooder 
house  the  chicks  should  be  allowed  to  run 
outside  into  small  temporary  yard  and  how 
(particulars)  to  be  kept  up  to  that  time 
inside  of  brooder  house.  Next  time  I  will 
have  self-hatched  incubator  chicks.  Almost 
all  of  the  dead  ones,  day  after  day,  were 
found  first  thing  in  the  morning  under 
hover.  reader. 

Ulster,  Pa. 

In  the  first  place  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  these  chicks  died  in  the  brooder 
may  be  way  back  in  the  stock,  or  they 
may  have  been  chilled  during  the  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  fact  that  10  were  dead 
when  received  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  the  place  to  look  for  the  trouble. 
But  there  has  also  been  a  mistake  made 
in  brooding  in  running  the  flame  so  hot 
during  June  and  July  weather.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  should  have  been  used,  for 
while  too  much  heat  is  not  as  bad  as  too 
little,  you  can  kill  them  that  way.  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  floor  of 
brooder  can  be  16  inches  above  the 
ground  at  its  lowest  point,  and  if  this  is 
correct  I  would  dig  a  trench  for  the 
runners  and  lower  the  house  until  the 
door  of  the  lamp-box  would  just  clear 
the  ground.  Our  first  houses  were  built 
with  two  levels  and  incline  floor,  and 
we  used  them  for  two  years  before  we 
developed  the  present  shaped  house.  If 
we  could  not  lower  the  house  we  would 
draw  sods  and  fill  up  in  front  rather 
than  go  back  to  the  two  levels  and  in¬ 
cline  floor,  as  the  little  chicks  will  not 
run  up  it  at  first,  and  you  want  a  level 
floor  for  them  until  they  are  old  enough 
and  know  enough  to  go  back  to  hover 
and  get  warm  whenever  they  get  chilly. 
We  use  a  form  made  of  boards  shaped 
like  an  inverted  trough  which  we  place 
at  first  close  to  the  hover,  and  each  day 
move  it  farther  away  until  at  the  end  of 
a  week  we  remove  it  altogether  and  let 
the  chicks  have  the  whole  floor.  We  let 
them  outdoors  just  as  soon  as  they  know 
enough  to  “go  in  when  it  rains.” 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


get  redress  through  the  paper  in  which 
the  advertisement  appeared,  and  as  a 
last  resort  reported  it  to  us.  We  soon 
convinced  the  manufacturer  that  the 
farmer  under  the  circumstances  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  return  of  his  money,  and 
he  got  it.  The  house  is  responsible 
and  the  goods  seem  usually  to  give 
satisfaction,  but  in  this  case  the  machine 
was  not  satisfactory  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  was  not  inclined  to  live  up  to  his 
guarantee.  At  first  he  could  not  see 
why  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  “butt  in,”  as 
he  expressed  it,  since  we  did  not  carry 
the  advertisement ;  but  we  finally  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  the 
right  and  assumes  the  privilege  of 
championing  every  just  cause  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  j.  j.  D. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

,  arc  “Easy  fo  Use,”  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
L  Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500:  Teat  Slitter  $1.50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00; 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 
O.  P.  PI  I,  UNO  &  SO\  CO., Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STAR  BELT  GRINDERS 


Capacity  8  to  40  bu.  of  feed  per 
hour.  Don’t  burn  feed.  Burrs  eas¬ 
ily  removed  and  replaced  in  8  to  10 
minutes.  Strong.  Simple.  Needs 
few  repairs.  W  e  make  sweep  mills 
as  well  in  various  styles.  Write 
for  new  booklet  with  prices. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


When  Buying  Roofing 
Ask  Your  Dealer  This: 

How  long  has  this  roofing  you  recommend,  actually 
been  in  use  ? 

The  real  test  of  a  roofing  is  its  wear. 

And  unless  a  manufacturer  can  show  that  his  roofing 
has  actually  worn  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  his  state¬ 
ment  that  it  will  do  so,  is  only  guess  work,  and  therefore 
of  no  value.  With 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

we  can  give  you  proofs  that  roofs  laid  sixteen  years  ago 
are  still  in  good  condition. 

When  you  are  covering  a  building  with  Ruberoid  Roof¬ 
ing  you  are  not  making  an  experiment.  You  know  that 
your  roof  is  of  a  material  of  proven  durability. 

And  remember  also 

There  is  ONLY  ONE  Ruberoid  Roofing. 

A  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting  roofing  that  contains 
no  tar,  rubber  or  paper  —  a  roofing  that  will  not  rot, 
crack,  melt  or  rust  —  a  roofing  suitable  for  any  building. 

It  outlasts  metal  or  shingles,  and  costs  less.  Any 
handy  man  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and  Booklet  No,  35  • 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 
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YOUR  OLD  SEPARATOR  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE 

s:  new  economy  chief 


Trade  your  old  DeLaval,  Sharpies,  Empire,  United  States 
or  any  other  make  for  the  new  wonder,  the  Economy  Chief, 
the  brand  new  latest  model,  the  closest  skimmer  and  best 
separator  made  in  the  world. 

We  offer  very  liberal  terms  for  a  limited  time 

only,  whereby  your  old  separator  of  any  make  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  the  new  Economy  Chief,  the  great  farm 
money  maker.  Write  at  once,  tell  us  what  machine  you  have, 
ask  for  our  Separator  Exchange  Offer  and  get  our 
latest  and  most  liberal  proposition.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  fit  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  SALE— Narragansett,  White  Holland^  Buff  and  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  OeeRe,  Pekin  Ducks,  Buff  and  Black  Orping¬ 
tons,  R.  I.  Reds.  Excelsior  Poultry  Farm,  Chaudlersville,  Ohio. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


A  Few  Yearling  liens  at  8*1  apiece,  and  April 
hatebed  Cockerels,  82  to  85. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y. 


A  Hon  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
T'UUU  it’s  free.  De  KLKINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown,  Mich. 


COL. I, IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


3000  a&sU,BS  FERRETS 

C.  J.  DIMICK,  -  -  ROCHESTER,  OHIO. 


OTS  Of  EGGS 

*  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Mode!  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Froo  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  ,5  MILFORD,  MASS. 


“Save-TheHorse’SpavinCure. 
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“WHAT  ARE  THE  CRITICS  GOING  TO 
DO  WITH  THIS  EVIDENCE? 

Cedar  Rapids,  Ia.,Aug.5/08 — In  this  city  to  sum  up  the  cases, 
I  give  you  th®  following : 

Jos.  Wot*.  -  Dog  Spavin,  •  Cur*<J  B4.  Koutgetoark.  •  Dona  Spann,  Cured 

Thos.  Ryan,  •  Bowed  Tendon,  "  J.  Call.  **  **  •• 

W.  Zaleslcy,  •  Curb,  -  •  ••  Mr.  Merrill.  “  •*  •• 

J.  Krapll,  •  Bone  Spavin.  •  *•  Prank  Koucgamark.  "  "  • 

The  above  are  eight  of  the  ten  cases  complete  in  their  cures, 
not  one  dissatisfied  with  the  remedy  or  with  their  guarantee. 

The  other  two — Mr.  Lynch's  horse  is  recovering  rapidly,  is 
gradually  resting  heels  on  the  floor,  lameness  about  gone.  The 
Swift  &  Co.  horse  is  improving  as  fast  as  can  be  expected. 
Pretty  good  record.  What  are  the  critics  going  to  do  with  this 
evidence  ?  All  the  parties  live  here,  are  reliable  and  I  can  get 
you  testimonials  from  any  of  the  gentlemen.  I  must  say  my 
belief  in  your  remedy  is  complete. — P.F.Dolan,care  Fire  Dept. 

AA  a  bottle*  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
♦v  v  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cure®  Spavin. 
Tboroughpln.  Ringbone  < except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
flock.  Wind puff.  Shoe  Boll,  Icjured  Tendons  and  all  Lnraeneaa.  No 
•car  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express 
Paid.  _  Troy  Chemical  Co.*  24  Coancrctol  Ave^  EUoghamlop*  K.  L 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS  of  exhibition  quality  for  sale. 
ELLIS  FOSTER,  Olivegreen,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Breeders, 
Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio, 


212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 

No  poultry  raiser  can  ailord  to  miss  reading  our 
212-Page  I  ree  Catalog — illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  aud  Incubators.  It  is  the  latost  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  cilice. 
„CTPf1fRS  INCUBATOR  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

New  \  ork;  iioiton;  Chicago;  K.n».»  City;  Oakland,  Cal.;  London,  Eng, 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 

satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥• 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  S.  BltlA.N,  iut.  Kiseo,  .N.  V. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  wknz  &  mackenskn, 
Dept.  10,  Pheasantry  &  Game  Park,  Yard  ley,  Pa. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

i  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  KICE,  Yorktowu,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Cataiog  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  9,  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  to  quote  figures 
that  fairly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red,  for 

export  .  — 

No.  1,  N’n  Duluth .  — 

Corn  .  . 

Oats  .  53, 

Rye  .  — 

Barley  .  60 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 24.00 

Middlings  . 26.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Hay  market  a  trifle  improved 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton .  — 

No.  2  . 1 5.00 

No.  3  13.00 


@  1.07 
(3)1.10 
@  84 

(S’  55 
(S’  78 
@  65 

@25.00 

(5)29.00 

@31.50 


<1?  1 7.00 
(3)16.00 
(314.00 


Glover  Mixed  . 

12.00 

@13.00 

Glover  . 

11.00 

@12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rvo  . 

17.00 

@18.00 

Short  and  Oat . 

8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  81.81 

per  40- 

quart  can,  netting  3%  cents 

to  26-cent  zone 

shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  28 

@  28% 

Common  to  good  . 

.  23 

@  26 

State  Dairv  . 

90 

@  25 

Faetorv  . 

.  17 

@  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

_ 

@  13 

Common  to  good  . 

.  11 

@  12 

Skims  . 

3 

@  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

@  37 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  28 

@  34 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  30 

@  32 

Lower  grades  . 

.  23 

@  25 

Storage  . 

.  20 

@  22 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  J908,  choice . 

Medium.  1908,  choice . 

— 

@2.45 

.  - 

@2.35 

Pea.  1908,  choice . 

.  - 

@2.35 

Red  Kidnev,  ’07.  choice,  dry 

.2.10 

@2.15 

Red  Kidnev,  com’n  to  good 

.  1.75 

@2.00 

White  Kidney,  1907,  choice 

.  — 

@2.35 

HOPS. 

State,  1908,  choice . 

.  13 

@  14 

Common  to  good . 

.  11 

@  12 

1 907  crop  . 

5 

@  7 

German  crop,  1908 . 

.  25 

@  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  best . 

.  5%@  6 

Evap..  common  to  good.  . 

.  4 

@  5 

Sun  dried  . 

4 

@  5 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

.  - 

@1.00 

Cherries  . 

.  12 

@  13 

Rasphorries  . 

.  19 

@  20 

Blackberries  . 

.  7 

@  7% 

Huckleberries  . 

.  12%  @  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Macintosh,  bbl . 2.50 

Grqvenstein  . 2.50 

Alexander  . 2.50 

Snow  . 2.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25 

Strawberry  . 2.00 

Wealthy  . 2.00 

King  . 2.25 

Baldwin  . 1.50 

Greening  . 1.25 

Open  head  bbls.,  com.  to 


good 


75 


Crab  apples,  bbl . 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl .... 

Bartlett,  bush-basket 

.  .  .  .  75 

Seckel,  bbl . 

_ 2.00 

Anjou,  bbl . 

.  .  .  .1.00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

I.e  Conte,  per  bbl .  .  .  . 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 

. .  .  .  75 

Quinces,  bbl . 

.  .  .  .2.00 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier 

_ 1.00 

Pine  Island,  basket.  . 

.  .  .  .  40 

W’n  N.  Y„  carrier. . . 

.  .  .  .1.25 

W’n  N.  Y„  basket.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  50 

Up-river,  basket  . 

.  .  .  .  40 

Plums.  State,  Damson, 

8-lb. 

basket  . 

.  .  .  .  20 

State,  other  kinds,  8-lb,  bkt  15 
Grapes,  Up-river,  Dela.,  case  60 


@5.00 
(33.50 
@3.50 
<§  3.50 

@3.00 
@3.25 
@2.50 
@3.00 
(a  3.25 
@2.50 
@2.50 

@1.50 
@6.00 
@5.00 
@1.50 
@4.50 
@2.50 
@2.50 
@1.75 
@1.25 
@4.00 
@.1.75 
(a  1.00 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.00 

@  35 
@  30 
@1.00 


Up-river.  Niagara,  case....  50  @  75 

Up-river.  Concord,  case.  .  .  50  @  65 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Del.,  4-lb.  bkt .  .  10  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y„  white.  4-lb.  bkt  8  @10 

W’n  N.  Y.,  black,  8-lb.  bkt.  16  @18 

W’n  N.  Y.,  black.  4-lb.  bkt.  8  @  10 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Salem.  4-lb.  bkt.  7  @8 

White,  in  trays,  lb .  —  @  2 

Black,  in  trays,  lb .  2  @  2% 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Maine,  180  lbs... 2. 12  @2.25 

State,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  .  .2.00  @2.12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.. 2. 37  @2.62 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.75  @2.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  No. 

1,  per  basket .  50  @1.00 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 1.25  @1.85 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart....  7  @  13 

Corn.  .100  .  25  @1.00 

Cucumbers.  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.00  @5.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00  @18.00 

Cauliflowers,  I*.  I.,  long  cut, 

barrel  . .....1.00  @1.75 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  bbl . 1.75  @2.75 

Celery,  dozen  .  15  @  40 

Eggplants,  Jer.,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Onions,  L.  I.  &  .Ter.,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Conn.  &  E’n,  white,  bbl... 2. 50  @3.00 

Conn.  &  E’n.  yellow . 1.25  @1.50 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 1.25  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bkt...  75  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.. .1.00  @1.37 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1.00  @1.50 

Peppers.  Bull  Nose,  red,  bbl.  25  @1.00 

Peas,  Virginia,  bkt . 2.00  @3.00 

Parsnips,  barrel  .  75  @1.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50  @  75 

Romaine,  basket .  20  @  30 

Spinach,  barrel  .  50  @  75 

Squash.  Hubbard,  barrel.  . .  75  @1.25 

Marrow,  barrel  .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

White,  barrel  .  50  @1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  25  @  75 

State,  bushel  basket .  50  @  75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.40  @6.25 

Oxen  . 3.00  @5.00 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.50 

Cows  . 1.15  @3.60 

Calves  . 5.50  @9.75 

Sheep  . 2.75  @4.50 

Lambs  . 5.00  @  7.00 

Hogs  .  —  @6.75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  .  —  @  15 

Fowls  .  —  @  15 

Roosters  .  —  @  9% 

Turkeys  .  —  @  14 

Ducks  .  12  @  13 

Geese  .  10  @  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  lb .  IS  @  20 

Spring  chickens,  best,  lb.  .  .  .  20  @  24 

Lower  grades  .  12  @  16 

Fowls  . 11  @  15 

Spring  ducks  .  12  @  15 

Spring  geese  .  15  @  18 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.75  @3.50 


A  Call  to  the  Farmer. 

The  Sanitary  Way. 

The  Sanitary  way  is  the  only  way 

To  be  “Up  To-Date”  or  to  “Make-It-Pay.” 

The  cows  must  be  safe,  the  cows  must  happy  be 
The  cows  must  have  comfort  with  security. 
This  the  Stanchion  gives— Excelsior— 

The  Wasson  Stanchion,  used  more  and  more 
For  This  is  the  Sanitary  way. 

The  milk  must  be  pure,  the  milk  must  be  clean 
And  this  you  secure  with  the  milking  machine, 
And  the  milker  best— surely  B— L— K 
Makes  the  careful  milking  seem  like  play. 

So  Milking  Machine  and  Stanchion  Humane, 
Are  together  in  use.  What  need  to  explain 
That  this  IS  the  Sanitary  Way ! 

THE  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Manufactured  by 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

tflllhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  New  York. 


i 

. 


THE 

FEED 
YOUR 


LIVE  STOCK, 
NEED 


[  Is  the  feed  that  contains  all  the  nutritious  elements  In' 
just  the  right  proportion  to  make  muscle,  energy  and  fat  ] 
at  least  cost.  There  are  many  rations  on  the  market, 
but  the  one  that  you  can  be  sure  of  at  all  times  is 


Badger  Stock  Feed 


Rich  in  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbohydrates,  In  just 
the  right  proportion  for  vim,  vigor  and  vitality 
as  well  as  condition  building.  Read  what  C. 
G.  Comstock,  Milwaukee,  writes: 

“Your  Badger  Feed  is  fine.  Enclosed  is  another 
order  for  more.  That  proves  It  satisfies  us  com¬ 
pletely.  Our  horses  do  better  on  Badger  than 
anything  we  have  ever  fed.” 

Our  new  Free  Feed  Book  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  Gives  experiences  on  feeding, 
breeding,  etc. 

r  Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  ’round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as  productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
“  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  ” 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24tli. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  home  seekers  will 
be  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th.  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

,T.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


CHESTNUTS  AND  HICKORY  NUTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  Please  ship  to 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 

Fox,  Coon  and  Kabbit  Hounds  ;two  choice  pups. 
Send  stamp.  PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shreve,  O. 

LARGE  BERKSH1RES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


James’  famous  patent  new  style  sanl 
tary  stablings.  Steel  and  wood.  Com¬ 
fortable,  safe,  convenient.  Hundreds 
of  up-to-date  dairymen  are  Installing 
them.  Let  us  show  you  why.  Send 
for  large  One  circular  in  colors  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

130  Kent  St.,  Fart  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Dl.KASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1  mission  Mouse  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  301!  Greenwich  St.,  .\.  Y. 


WRITE 


J.  D.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


PT  ADIT!  A~Want  more  farmers  for  best 
T  LU  tills  A  County  in  State.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  of  lands  actually  for  sale.  Address 
Brooksville  Board  Of  Trade.  Brooksville,  Fla. 


$500  IS  THE  REDUCED  PRICE  OF 
this  neat  8  acre  Connecticut  chicken  farm;  plenty 
of  wood  for  fuel;  only  a  few  steps  to  electric  cars 
and  out  one  mile  to  village.  For  picture  of  the 
homelike  5  room  house  see  page  95,  “List  21.”  Copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


COR  QAI  C— Farm  196  acres;  two  barns  30x75 
rUll  wHLC  with  basement  and  thirty  cow 
stalls  and  82x42;  silo;  ten  room  house;  thirty  acres 
timber  and  wood;  two  miles  from  station  and 
creamery;  good  business  farm.  Price  $4000.  $1500, 
cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CAR  CAI  C— ■ A  farm,  200  acres,  located  on 
run  wHLk  trolley  line  forty  minutes  from 
Hartford,  adapted  to  dairying,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  poultry.  Stalls  for  34  cows,  running  water  in 
each  stall,  cement  floor.  A  silo  Ailed  with  ninety 
tons  of  ensilage;  hay,  grain,  etc.:  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  seeded  last  August,  now  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Address  P.  O.  Box  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


6  COWS  AND  CALVES,  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY 
included  with  this  productive  140  acre  farm;  cuts 
35  tons  hay,  pasture  for  20  cows,  large  orchard, 
owner  must  make  quick  change  to  his  other  farm 
and  $2000  buys  all.  Half  cash  and  easy  terms.  For 
picture  of  the  splendid  buildings  worth  $3000,  if  a 
cent,  see  page  86.  “List  21.”  mailed  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CnD  CAI  C— Valuable  Fruit  and  Grass  Farm, 
lUn  OMLL  171  acres,  6  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  High  land,  fine  view.  %  mile  to  large  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  on  main  line  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Schools,  stores,  churches,  depot,  etc. 
1,800  young  trees,  best  varieties  Pear,  Apple,  Peach 
and  Plum.  100,000  feet  lumber,  600  cords  wood. 
Buildings  poor.  Price  $5,250  $3,000  cash,  balance 
at  5  per  cent. 

BYRON  CLARK,  452  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  GO. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Seven  choice  young  Boars,  Twenty  choice  young 
Gilts  to  select  from.  Sired  by  a  Son  of  Masterpiece 
and  out  of  Premier  Longfellow  sows.  I  can  please 
you.  Write  for  prices  and  exact  description. 

J.  P.  O  HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


Wool-Mutton  Shrop.  Rams, 

home  bred  and  imported  rams  cheap  now.  Write 
for  special  price  list  “D.”  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Closing 
them  out,  rare  bargains.  Address 

CHARLES  O.  JACKSON,  Greene,  New  York. 


42  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

October  1.  1908. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Per  Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock,  (in¬ 
cluding  all  outstanding  old  “  Preferred  ” 
Stock),  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and 
One-Half  Per  Cent,  on  the  Second  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stockholders  of 
record  at  3  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  October  15, 
1908,  payable,  without  closing  of  the  Transfer 
Books,  October  31,  1908. 

JOHN  J.  WATSON  JR.,  Treasurer. 


BERKSHTKES-LARGK  ENGLISH.  -  Stock 
Registered.  Pigs,  4  to  5  months  old,  $8  to  $10. 
JOHN  MacNaUGHTON.  Caledonia,  N.  Y 


irect  To  You — At  Reduced  Price — A  a 

aker  City  Feed  Mill ""  TO'*' 


On  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  Down 


40  Years  The  Standard 


But  let  us  tell  you  first  how  bfg  a  cut  in  the  price  to  you  our 
direct  selling  plan  means. 


Wc  Pay  Freight  4  Double  Advantage  For  You 


That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  our  new 
Buiness  policy,  Reader.  We  have  cut  out 
Jobbers,  Retail  Dealers,  Middlemen  of  all  kinds. 

We  come  direct  to  you  this  year,  the  user,  and 
sr  you,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  you  could  wish, 
the  best  grinder  built  and  at  the  factory  price. 

We  need  hardly  argue  the  quality  of  _  /-,T'rvr  rjiuiiv  weasKiornom 

Quaker  City  Mills.  They  have  OUAKER-  CITY  rAMILY  OF  GRlMrux  deposit, 

wet 40years.nt*ard  ^  T-  ^  ^^TY^LlS 


Besides,  we  are 
offering  to  send  one 
to  you  on  trial  with¬ 
out  trying  in  any  way 
to  tie  you  up  to  keep¬ 
ing  it  if  it  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory.  “Claims” 
are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  We  want 
you  to  see  that 
Quaker  Quality  means  faster  grinding,  better  prepared  prod¬ 
ucts,  less  trouble — more  satisfaction  and  more  profit  from 
your  investment.  We  want  you  to  see  that  a  Quaker  City  Mill 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness — that  it  is  the  best  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  grinding — soft  and  wet  corn  as  well  as  dry. 


cs  &  it  12 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


Although  Quaker  City  Mills  have  been  given  added  im¬ 
provements  recently,  which  put  them  still  farther  ahead  of 
any  other  mills — although  the  price  would  have  to  be  higher 
than  before,  if  sold  through  dealers — yet  you  can  get  one 
now  for  less,  much  less,  than  ever. 

And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

We  ask  for  no  money  In  advance,  no  bank 
nothing  but  that  you  try 
the  mill.  Here  is  as  liberal 
O  a  proposition  as  you 

^  WCF  lo  could  get  from  any 

—  ^  I8()9  home  dealer  and 

*  we  know  that  we 

offer  better  value. 
Let  us  prove  it  at 
our  expense 

Write  For 
Free  Book 

One  of  the  Quaker 


Offer  and 
meet 


— Guaranty — Trial 
City  Mills  will  just 
pocketbook. 

Say  that  you  want  the  FEED  MILL  Book. 


Prices 

your 


needs  and 


your 


THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HUMOROUS 


No  other  name 
To  Burbank's  fame 

Could  ever  hold  a  candle. 

If  that  wise  gent 
Would  but  invent 

A  melon  with  a  handle. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

“Well,  Pat,  after  a  year  at  the  auto¬ 
mobile  school,  I  suppose  you  understand 
everything?”  “All  but  one  thing,  sir.” 
“What’s  that?”  “What  makes  the  thing 
go  without  horses.” — Life. 

“Can  your  automobile  really  go  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute?”  “Can  she? 
Well,  the  leading  undertaker  in  the  city 
has  offered  me  a  half  interest  in  his 
business.” — Baltimore  American. 

Nurse  (showing  new  baby)  :  “John¬ 
nie,  where  do  you  suppose  mamma  got 
you  this  dear  little  brother?”  Johnnie: 
“Oh,  I  ’spect  he  came  with  some  new 
kind  of  baking-powder.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“What’s  the  old  lady  doing  now?” 
asked  the  old  stocking  in  the  work 
basket.  ‘She’s  getting  out  her  needle 
and  yarn,”  replied  the  scissors.”  “Well, 
well,”  exclaimed  the  stocking,  “I’ll  be 
darned.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  smart  Irishman  was  leaning 
against  a  post  when  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  passed.  “Who’s  dead?”  some  one 
asked.  “I  don’t  know,”  answered  the 
Irishman,  “but  I  presume  it’s  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  coffin.” — Philadelphia!  In¬ 
quirer. 

“I  hope  you  came  out  of  that  horse 
trade  with  a  clear  conscience.”  “Yes,” 
answered  Si  Simling;  “but  it  kind  o’ 
worries  me.  My  conscience  is  so  on- 
usually  clear  that  I  can’t  help  feelin’ 
I  must  a’  got  the  wust  o’  the  trade.”— 
Washington  Star. 

“Would  you  believe  it,  Jack,”  said  a 
‘golden  youth’  to  a  friend,  “that  multi¬ 
millionaire  over  there  is  a  self-made 
man?”  “Self-made  man!”  rejoined  Jack. 
“Then  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  didn’t  he  put  more  hair  on 
the  top  of  his  head?” — Melbourne 
Leader. 

A  couple  in  a  country  village  took 
their  baby  to  be  christened,  and  on  the 
clergyman  asking  what  name  they  had 
chosen  the  happy  father  replied,  “Oc¬ 
topus,  sir!”  “What!”  ejaculated  the 
astonished  divine,  “but  you  cannot  call 
a  child  by  so  extraordinary  a  name.” 
“Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,”  was  the  reply. 
“You  see  it’s  our  eighth  child,  and  we 
want  it  called  ‘Octopus.’  ” — Gentle¬ 
woman. 

“Brother  Lastly,”  said  the  spokes¬ 
man,  “I  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  There  is  a  report  that  you  have 
said  that  one  of  the  best  and  most 
worthy  members  of  our  congregation  is 
unable  to  attend  service  often  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  having  good  enough 
clothes.  We  have  come  to  ask  the  name 
of  that  member.  We  don’t  know  of  any 
such  person,  and  a  report  of  that  kind 
is  likely  to  reflect  upon  us  as  a  congre¬ 
gation  that  does  not  look  after  its  poor 
but  worthy  members.  Will  you  tell  me 
who  it  is?”  “Certainly,  brethren,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lastly,  with  a  brave 
attempt  to  be  cheerful,  “it’s  my  wife.” — 
Tib-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersoli,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ROOFING 


A*  FACSIMILE 

AMATITE  ROLL 


Don’t  Cover  Another 
Building  Until  You 
Have  Seen  It ! ! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


ENSILAGE 

Use  GilE-SM  GUTTERS 


for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Gutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  W rite 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  C0< 

Box  7B.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas*. 


Ghoose  Steam 


THIS  advertisement  will  bring 
to  your  attention  the  best 
and  cheapest  ready  roofing 
on  the  market.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  save  money  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  the  best 
roof  obtainable. 

Amatite  is  made  in  one  stand¬ 
ard  thickness,  whereas  other 
ready  roofings  range  from  a  thin 
flmsy  half-pcy  to  a  three-ply 
thickness.  The  three-ply  thick- 


the  advantages  of  such  a  mineral 
surface,  the  freedom  from  paint¬ 
ing  or  coating,  the  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  against  all  kinds  of 
weather,  the  great  durability 
This  mineral  surfoce  is  embed- 
ed  in  a  layer  ot  Pitch,  the  great¬ 
est  known  waterproofing  material. 
Beneath  this  in  turn  are  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  best  grade  of  wool  felt 
— cemented  together  by  more 
Pitch,  making  the  whole  a  roof- 


for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

LefTel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Springlield.  Ohio 


ness  (  which  by  the  way  is  only  ing  that  is  absolutely  waterproof. 


one  sheet  of  felt )  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  he  compare  with 
Amatite. 

But  right  here  is  the  point. 
Amatite  is  better  made,  has  bet¬ 
ter  waterproofing  material  and 
weighs  more  per  square  foot  than 
the  three-ply  grade  of  other 
makes,  and  costs  much  less. 

These  facts  make  Amatite  the 
most  desirable  roofing  made. 

But  in  addition  to  its  superior¬ 
ity  in  material  and  manufacture, 
Amatite  has  one  distinction  which 
makes  it  stand  out  above  all 
others.  It  has  a  real  mineral 


No  other  ready  roofing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  this  mineral-surfaced, 
waterproof,  weatherproof,  dur¬ 
able  roof.  That’s  why  we  say — 
Don't  buy  your  roofing  until  you 
have  seen  Amatite. 

Illustrations  above  shows  three 
buildings  covered  with  Amatite  : 
Montgomery  Lumber  Co.,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Va.  ;  Glen  Falls  House, 
Fairlee,  Vt.  ;  Conway  Brick 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Free  Sample 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Sample  to-day.  It  will  pay  you 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 


1  Ys 

to  16 
H.  P. 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modem  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 
in  —  Stickney  ’s 
Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  hatie  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  malting  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Ssnd  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batlerymarcn  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SEEL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


surfacw  — Am  atite. 


to  get  acquainted  with  Amatiie. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 


Address  neerest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

Pittsburg  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 
CUTAWAY  SULKY 


Plow  "When  Turning  to  ltight. 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


DISK  PLOW 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 

Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
by  a  foot  trip  lever  which  releases  the 
Turning  Disk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  in  good  position  to  continue 
plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  further  use  of  levers 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  left  hand 
plow  and  is  a  perfect  success.  Is  mounted  on  carrying  wheels 
and  is  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  durability.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway 
blades  shake  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  solthat  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  harrow  the  land  after  once  ploughed  with  this  plow. 
Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  information. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.g  839 Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn* 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


Yon  can  buy  custom-made 
oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
You  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s,  w rite  for  our  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re  not  satisfied,  money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  E. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
_  _  _  _  _  _ _  ,  4 Into  B  ft.  Through 

Ilian  with  »  Folding  Daatc  o  MEN  wlli?  * 
“311  Sawing  Machine  IB83 IS  C  Cross-cutSaW 
6  to  0  cords  dally  Is  tho  usual  avorago  lor  ono  man. 

■  BENS  RASY  fX— ^  A  SAWS  DOWN 
S  No  l'UEBS 

fBaekseh.#$fr  “ 

(only  41  AY 
lb*.  Mart 

Oarl909  Model  Machine  saws  faster,runs  easier  and  w 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suita  1 
year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catal 
6howing  latest  Improvements.  Klrpt  order  gets  agenc 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St., Chicago,  I 


Makes  Up-to-Date  Stables 

Better  than  a  hired  man.  It  does  more  of  the  dirty  work 
and  hard  work  than  any  man  can.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
load  up.  The  Star  carries  the  manure  to  the  .spreader  or 
manure  pile,  dumps  and  comes  right  back  to  you.  No 
need  for  you  to  follow.  It’s  perfectly  automatic. 

Made  of  Malleable  Iron 

Stronger,  better  made,  better  working  and  longer  lasting 
(than  any  other.  No  other  like  it  or  as  good.  See  it  work 
and  you’ll  know  why  it’s  going  into  so  many  of  the  leading 
stables.  Runs  on  cable  or  rigid  track,  and  runs  in  and  out 
and  around  anywhere.  For  manure,  grain,  ensilage,  water, 
etc.  Send  us  your  barn  plan  and  we  will  draw  plan  to  scale 
ard  submit  estimate  free  of  a  Star  outfit  for  your  stable. 
Our  catalog  free.  Write  us  today.  Address 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  55  Hunt  St..  Harvard,  III. 
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Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Go.’ 

fo  and  Foe  tor 
Uydraullo  Rams  will  tell  you  how 
oaey,  simple  and  inexpensive  it  la.  Ram® 
pump  vrater  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  No  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  fo* 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 


Power  Specialty 


Free  Book  about  I 


POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPART,  111  Broadway,  Raw  York  Clt| 


The  WAGON  to  BUY 


STEEL  WHEELS  OTottl 


Your  address  ou  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog* 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WHY  BOYS  LEAVE  THE  FARMS. 

The  True  Story  of  a  Family  Settlement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  giving  ourselves  a  great 
deal  of  needless  concern  over  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  country  children  now  remain  on  the 
farms  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  situation  is 
very  easily  explained,  and  is  the  result,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  of  conditions  which  very  few  of  us  would 
care  to  change.  Among  these  are  the  increased  price 
of  farm  lands,  the  larger  average  size  of  country  than 
of  city  families,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  farm 
usually  represents  the  entire  accumulation  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  owner.  In  the  days  of  cheaper  lands  the 
prosperous  farmer  acquired  as  much  as  he  wanted — 
enough  to  give  each  of  his  numerous  family  at  least 
a  small  farm  upon  which  to  begin  independent  opera¬ 
tions.  If  there  was  not  enough  in  the  home  farm 
there  was  plenty  of  cheap  land  to  be  had  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  boys 
needed  only  a  small 
amount  of  help  from 
their  parents  in  order 
to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  independent 
holdings.  To-day  this 
condition  has  totally 
changed.  Land  is  com¬ 
paratively  high  in 
price,  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  of 
a  good  farm  often 
represents  as  great  an 
outlay  as  would  have 
been  required  to  buy 
the  land  itself  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Many  i 
men  now  living  re¬ 
member  the  day  when 
any  energetic  young 
man  could  buy  land 
practically  w  i  t  h  o  u  I 
capital,  go  upon  it 
with  his  wife,  rear  a 
family,  and  pay  for 
his  property  out  of 
what  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  upon  it.  These 
men  say  that  boys  of 
to-day  are  lazy,  that 
they  will  not  work 
and  deny  themselves 
as  their  fathers  did, 
but  if  they  will  reflect 
a  moment  on  the 
changes  in  conditions 

they  will  admit  that  the  undertaking  is  far  more  for¬ 
midable  now  than  formerly.  With  the  higher  labor 
cost  of  producing  crops  the  boy  cannot  accumulate 
stock  enough  on  his  land  in  five  years’  time  to  pay 
for  the  farm,  and  even  at  present  farm  wages,  which 
are  high  enough  to  limit  production  in  many  sections, 
he  cannot  expect  to  earn  and  save  enough  as  a  farm 
worker  to  enable  him  to  buy  very  much  land. 

“But,”  says  the  pessimist,  “the  boys  will  not  stay  on 
the  farms  which  their  fathers  own.”  True,  perhaps, 
and  why  should  they?  Suppose  there  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  and  a 
comfortable,  prosperous  farm  worth  $8,000,  which  has 
furnished  a  living  for  all  in  return  for  their  labor. 
The  parents  have  invested  their  all  in  the  property. 
It,  and  the  children,  represent  their  life  work. 

Now  the  eldest  son  approaches  maturity.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  can  have  a  wife  and 
home.  How  shall  it  be?  Shall  he  bring  her  to  the 
family  home — his  father’s  house?  Certainly  not. 


The  young  wife  and  her  children  are  entitled  to  more 
independence  and  privacy  than  such  a  home  can  afford. 
He  thinks  of  asking  for  a  few  acres  of  land  and  build¬ 
ing  on  it,  but  at  the  modest  wages  which  his  father 
feels  able  to  pay  him,  when  can  he  ever  build  a  house? 
Not  for  years.  But  he  may  go  in  debt  a  little  for  his 
home  and  work  for  a  share  on  the  home  place.  What 
share?  He  cannot  ask  for  half  when  he  has  so  much 
smaller  needs  than  his  parents.  He  thinks  of  asking 
for  a  third,  but  he  soon  figures  that  he  will  be  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  the  tnotorman  on  the  neighboring  trolley 
line.  He  is  handy  with  tools,  and  knows  that  in  a 
year  or  two  he  can  earn  journeyman’s  wages  as  car¬ 
penter  or  machinist  Underlying  all  is  the  dim  con¬ 
sciousness  that  in  the  end  he  has  only  $1,000  of  own¬ 
ership  in  the  home  farm,  and  must  raise  somewhere 
$7,000  more  before  he  can  own  it.  The  prospect  looks 
rather  hopeless,  and  he  will  not  hurt  his  parents’  feel¬ 
ings  by  enlarging  upon  it,  but  says  he  thinks  the 
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younger  boys  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
can  do  on  the  farm,  and  off  he  goes  to  town,  and  his 
decision  is  wise,  for  he  has  taken  the  short  cut  to 
independent  home  ownership.  If  he  has  “the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him”  he  will  own  the  farm  quicker  by 
leaving  it  than  by  staying  on  it. 

So  one  by  one  the  boys  go,  giving  various  reasons, 
but  all  moved  by  the  consciousness  that  their  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  in  the  old  home  are  really  very  small. 
Now  only  the  youngest  boy  remains.  Duty  compels 
him  to  stay  and  make  home  happy  for  his  parents  in 
their  declining  years.  His  sisters  have  married  and 
moved  away,  each  with  a  vague  sub-consciousness 
that  some  day  her  share  in  the  old  home  will  make 
her  new  home  very  comfortable.  All  the  children  say 
that  John  ought  to  stay  on  the  farm ;  they  are  all  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves,  and  the  home  place  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  support  for  him  and  the  old  folks,  and  he 
can  bring  a  wife  there  if  he  chooses.  So  John  stays. 
He  finds,  however,  that  with  his  father  no  longer  able 


to  do  much  work,  and  with  his  brothers  all  gone,  he 
must  hire  much  more  labor  than  in  earlier  years,  and 
it  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  family  labor,  nor  does  it 
willingly  keep  such  long  hours  in  busy  seasons.  His 
sisters,  as  they  grew  up,  had  kept  the  house  much 
more  elaborately  furnished  than  it  was  when  they 
were  children,  and  many  hands  made  light  the  house¬ 
hold  work.  His  wife,  with  young  children,  cannot 
keep  the  house  as  his  mother  has  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  it,  without  hiring  household  help,  and  thus 
on  every  hand  John  finds  himself  running  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  establishment  than  his  father  had  at  his  age. 

Soon  the  parents  are  gone  and  the  children  gather 
for  a  friendly  family  settlement.  The  farm  stock  has 
increased  about  one-third  since  John  took  the  place, 
so  all  agree  that  only  two-thirds  belongs  to  the  estate. 
There  is  a  suggestion  from  a  brother-in-law  about 

rent  for  the  place  all  these  years,  but  this  is  over¬ 
ruled,  for  they  all  want  to  make  a  “liberal”  settlement 

with  John.  He  must 
have  one-third  the 
personal  property  and 
his  share  in  the  land 
and  whatever  he  has 
made.  He  has  cash 
enough  to  pay  off  the 
sister  with  the  un¬ 
thrifty  husband;  he 
will  borrow  enough 
to  pay  off  the  other 
girls,  too,  and  his 
brothers  will  let  him 
mortgage  the  place  to 
do  it  and  take  his  per¬ 
sonal  notes,  at  inter¬ 
est,  for  their  shares, 
for  this  is  a  liberal, 
friendly  family  settle¬ 
ment.  So  now  John 
has,  after  the  sale  of 
the  personalty  of  the 
estate,  an  $8,000  farm 
on  which  he  has  paid 
or  owns  $2,000.  It  is 
mortgaged  for  $3,000, 
and  his  brothers  hold 
his  notes  for  $3,000 
more,  and  the  place 
is  now  quite  insuffi¬ 
ciently  stocked.  He 
must  now  distribute 
to  his  sisters  more 
than  half  of  all  the 
old  home  furniture, 
and  many  of  the 
newer  articles  which 
they  were  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  home,  or 
which  mother  long  ago  promised  to  give  them. 

Now  John  and  his  wife  begin  anew,  crippled  in  the 
house  and  in  the  barn,  loaded  with  debt  beyond  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  delivery,  facing — shall  we  be  honest? 
— the  possibility  of  success,  but  the  probability  of  a 
tragedy.  No  one  has  dealt  unjustly  with  them.  They 
are  simply  the  victims  of  changed  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  of  a  false  idea  of  duty  to  John’s  parents. 

Any  one  of  John’s  brothers  who  has  carried  the 
habits  of  the  farm  into  his  city  business  is  better  able 
to  buy  the  old  place  than  is  John.  They  are  about 
to  buy  other  farms,  and  move  their  families  out  of 
town.  They  have  taken  the  short  road  to  the  end- 
home  ownership;  he,  poor  boy,  stayed  at  home  only  to 
find  it  the  longest  road  to  the  same  goal.  Now  had 
John  been  an  only  son,  or  had  he  inherited  even  one- 
third  of  the  property,  he  might  as  easily  own  it  as  a 
mill  or  store,  or  any  other  form  of  property. 
Virginia.  w.  a.  shermah. 
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THE  VOSBURGH  MELON. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  385  shows  a  load  of  Vosburgh 
melons  as  it  came  into  town  ready  for  market  This 
variety  originated  with  Mr.  Cornell  Vosburgh,  of 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.  He  describes  it  as  very  early, 
with  strong  thrifty  vines,  seeds  larger  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  melon,  and  very  nearly  blight-proof.  Mr.  Vos¬ 
burgh  says  that  this  year  he  raised  specimens  so  large 
that  six  filled  a  flour  barrel,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this 
size,  he  describes  them  as  well  flavored.  The  flesh 
is  salmon  color,  and  a  comparative  size  of  the  melon 
can  be  seen  in  the  picture,  there  being  one  large 
watermelon.  He  says  he  has  raised  them  successfully 
both  on  light  land  and  also  heavier  soil.  He  uses 
stable  manure  in  the  hill,  with  a  fair  dressing  of  a 
good  fertilizer  broadcast,  and  the  melons  with  him 
have  given  a  heavy  yield.  This  year  the  melons 
ripened  from  August  7  until  September  25.  A  local 
paper  states  that  one  of  these  melons  delivered  at 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  weighed  22  pounds,  and  measured  32 
inches  around  the  center.  It  is  also  claimed  that  eight 
crates  of  these  melons,  each  with  three  large  melons 
in  it,  were  sent  to  New  York  and  bought  at  $2.50  a 
crate.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Vosburgh  might  have 
the  melon  market  of  the  East  pretty  well  cornered,  if 
the  variety  turned  out  in  larger  cultivation  as  it  is 
with  him  thus  far.  He  tells  us  that  the  load  shown 
in  the  picture  contained  22  barrels  of  melons,  which 
sold  at  $3.50  per  barrel.  We  give  these  statements  and 
figures  as  Mr.  Vosburgh  sends  them  to  us.  Those  of 
us  who  have  tried  hard  the  past  season  even  to  raise 
melons  for  our  own  use  and  failed  will  certainly 
wonder  how  he  does  it. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  FERTILIZER  FIGHT. 

This  fertilizer  row  in  Ohio  calls  to  mind  the  fight 
made  upon  Dr.  Jordan  and  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  four  years  ago.  The  Farmers’  Fertilizers  Co. 
of  Syracuse  put  out  brands  of  fertilizer  which  ran  far 
below  the  guarantee.  The  Station  caught  them  in  the 
act,  and  stood  ready  to  print  the  analyses.  A  number 
of  Syracuse  politicians  were  financially  interested  in 
this  fertilizer  company.  Some  held  its  stock,  and 
others  were  interested  in  banks  which  had  lent  money 
to  it.  These  politicians  saw  that  they  would  lose  their 
money  if  the  fraudulent  analyses  were  printed,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  bad  that  New  York  farmers  would 
not  buy  the  fertilizers  after  seeing  how  poor  they  were. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  to  prevent  such  publication, 
and  to  change  the  law  quietly  so  as  to  get  rid  of  Dr. 
Jordan  and  tie  up  the  Station  so  that  it  would  be 
“harmless,”  and  not  show  the  truth  about  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  company  until  these  politicians  had  made  sure 
of  their  money.  They  might  even  have  continued  sell¬ 
ing  their  bogus  goods  at  a  great  profit  provided  they 
could  prevent  the  publication  long  enough.  In  Ohio 
the  Smith  Company  appears  to  be  fighting  for  time  so 
as  to  collect  its  money  from  agents  before  the  facts 
can  be  printed.  The  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.  paid  its 
fine  without  going  into  court,  and  then  hired  an  ex¬ 
attorney  general  to  prevent  Dr.  Jordan  from  publish¬ 
ing  his  analyses.  In  Ohio,  we  remember,  the  Smith 
Company  was  able  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
securing  an  injunction  against  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  legally  or¬ 
ganized.  This  could  not  be  done  in  New  York,  so  the 
politicians  took  a  new  tack.  They  found  that  under 
the  law  then  in  force  Dr.  Jordan  actually  had  no 
authority  to  publish  the  analyses — unless  he  did  it  at 
his  personal  risk.  At  least  that  was  the  advice  given 
by  the  State’s  Attorney  General !  Then  these  politi¬ 
cians  proceeded  to  create  the  impression  that  Dr. 
Jordan  was  withholding  this  publication  for  improper 
reasons,  when  in  truth  they  were  holding  him  up. 
Their  creatures  went  about  talking  against  the  Station 
and  its  director,  and  succeeded  in  working  up  an 
apparent  feeling  against  them.  The  writer  well  re¬ 
members  attending  the  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  finding  the  so-called  agricultural 
leaders  and  institute  workers  completely  discouraged 
and  frightened.  They  all  said  the  situation  was  hope¬ 
less  and  that  Dr.  Jordan  was  “doomed.”  When  we 
stated  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  that  week  would  contain 
an  editorial  urging  farmers  to  stand  by  the  Station 
and  Dr.  Jordan  and  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
outrage,  several  of  those  men  advised  us  to  telegraph 
to  New  York  and  stop  the  publication.  They  were 
sure  it  could  do  not  good,  as  it  “was  all  fixed.”  We 
noticed  however  that  every  farmer  at  the  meeting  who 
had  no  political  job,  but  only  “bought  fertilizers  and 
worked,”  was  outspoken  in  condemning  the  political 
scheme.  We  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  and  we  came  back  and  made  the  edi¬ 
torial  stronger  than  'ever.  This  was  followed  up  with 
articles  stronger  yet,  in  which  the  exact  facts  were 
stated,  and  farmers  were  urged  to  use  their  influence 
to  defend  the  Station. 


It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the  farmers  rose  to 
the  occasion.  We  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
public  assertion  of  farmers’  rights,  which  since  then 
has  defeated  Wadsworth  and  forced  the  renomination 
of  Gov.  Hughes.  At  any  rate  the  farmers  soon  kicked 
over  the  scheme  that  had  been  so  well  “fixed,”  and 
stamped  the  life  out  of  the  petty  conspiracy  against 
the  Geneva  Station.  The  law  was  changed  to  give 
Dr.  Jordan  the  right  to  publish  his  analyses,  the 
Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.  failed,  and  Dr.  Jordan  and  the 
Station  remained  stronger  than  ever. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  fight  in  New  York  and 
the  one  now  going*  on  in  Ohio  were  very  similar  up 
to  the  time  the  Smith  Company  proceeded  to  shut  up 
the  Ohio  State  Board.  They  might  have  continued 
similar  to  the  end — and  ended  in  much  the  same  way, 
if  the  farmers  of  Ohio  could  have  had  the  facts  put 
boldly  and  clearly  before  them.  Just  as  soon  as  New 
York  farmers  saw  what  was  needed  they  came  with 
a  power  that  could  not  be  stopped.  It  would  have 
been  just  the  same  in  Ohio  if  one  of  the  farm  papers 
had  risen  to  its  opportunity  and  simply  given  fair  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  feeling  among  Ohio  farmers.  Thes^ 
papers  hesitated  and  the  opportunity  passed.  Not 
only  have  they  permitted  a  most  humiliating  condition 
to  be  forced  upon  the  'State  Board,  but  by  hesitating 
in  a  prompt  and  fearless  defense  they  have  led  many 
farmers  to  question  the  character  of  the  men  who 
serve  on  the  Board. 


CIDER  VINEGAR. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  in  a  section  where 
in  a  year  of  an  abundant  apple  crop  thousands  of 
bushels  go  to  waste,  and  where  cull  apples  can  always 
be  had  almost  at  a  gift,  that  the  family  without  good 
vinegar  would  be  a  curiosity.  But  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  many  a  family  looks  upon  the  making  of 
good  vinegar  as  a  mysterious  art,  and  rather  than 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  simple  process,  year 
after  year  they  undergo  the  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  carrying  a  few  quarts  of  commercial  vinegar 
frequently  from  the  grocery.  I  know  nothing  as  to 
how  this  commercial  vinegar  is  made,  but  I  do  know 
that  everybody  who  is  able  to  buy  good  farmers' 
vinegar  always  prefers  it  to  the  kind  now  sold  in  the 
stores,  even  though  it  does  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  purity  required  by  law,  and  the  farmers’  kind  may 
be  in  the  questionable  list. 

When  I  was  under  the  parental  roof  we  always  had 
plenty  and  to  spare  of  the  best  of  vinegar.  When  I 
started  a  home  of  my  own  I  bought  my  vinegar  a 
gallon  at  a  time,  and  every  time  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  purchase  I  declared  that  another  Fall  would 
see  me  start  a  cask  for  vinegar.  But  this  I  neglected 
for  several  years,  until  finally  I  bought  an  empty 
whisky  cask  and  resolved  to  start  right.  I  sent  the 
cask  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  had  the  regular 
iron  hoops  taken  off  and  new  ones  made  from  old 
buggy  tires  put  on.  It  costs  a  little  more  at  first, 
but  you  need  never  fear  your  hoops  rusting  out  and 
the  loss  of  all  your  vinegar.  This  barrel  I  had  filled 
with  cider  made  from  cull  apples,  ripe  and  unripe, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  varieties.  It  was  at  once  moved 
into  the  cellar  and  placed  close  up  to  the  furnace  and 
under  the  smoke  pipe,  so  that  it  had  plenty  of  heat. 
This  was  in  November,  when  the  furnace  was  run¬ 
ning  and  the  apple  season  about  over  and  cull  apples 
cheap.  Fermentation  at  once  set  in,  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  barrel  perfectly  full  and  afford  an  opportunity 
far  the  dregs  and  particles  of  pomace  to  work  out,  I 
poured  in  enough  rain  water  to  keep  the  fermentation 
throwing  the  settlings  out  of  the  open  bung.  The  tem¬ 
perature  being  high  the  fermentation  proceeded  very 
rapidly,  and  soon  my  cider  was  “hard.”  At  this  time 
I  secured  a  gallon  of  good  vinegar  from  a  man  who 
made  his  own,  and  told  him  to  allow  some  of  the 
“mother”  to  get  in  with  the  vinegar  he  let  me  have. 
I  put  this  gallon  in  my  barrel,  and  before  Spring  we 
were  using  it  for  vinegar.  It  had  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  as  strong  as  anyone  need  to  use.  By  the  time  it 
was  a  year  old  we  were  reducing  it  one  quarter  with 
water  for  table  use.  Never  since  then  have  I  been 
without  the  best  of  vinegar. 

No  one  need  hesitate  to  make  his  own  vinegar  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  experience.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  allowing  nature  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  furnace  to  make  vinegar  rapidly.  One  of  the 
best  places  I  ever  knew  was  a  barrel  that  was  set  in 
the  attic  near  the  chimney.  Of  course  vinegar  will 
make  in  almost  any  temperature  if  given  time  enough, 
and  more  families  probably  make  it  in  an  ordinary 
cellar  with  no  heat  than  any  other  way.  Many  people 
cork  their  barrel  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  proper 
strength,  but  I  have  always  left  mine  open,  with  only 
a  thin  cloth  over  the  bung.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
person  have  “mother”  or  a  “starter”  for  making  vine¬ 
gar,  although  this  will  greatly  hasten  the  process.  The 


cost  of  making  your  own  vinegar  when  once  you  have 
it  started  is  almost  nothing,  and  the  convenience  of 
always  having  a  first-class  article  right  at  hand  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  offer  vinegar  for  sale 
on  a  large  scale  without  first  having  it  tested.  It  may 
be  perfectly  pure  and  appear  to  be  of  great  strength, 
but  the  pure  food  laws  of  this  State  are  so  strict  re¬ 
garding  the  sale  of  vinegar,  that  it  must  all  come  up  to 
the  standard  established.  According  to  the  law  it 
must  contain  4.5  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  and  two  per 
cent  of  cider 'vinegar  solids.  Formerly  farmers  found 
no  difficulty  in  selling  nearly  all  their  surplus  vinegar 
to  neighboring  grocers,  but  now  the  merchant  fears  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  vinegar  that  may  not  test  quite 
up  to  the  standard  although  made  from  pure  cider. 
For  this  reason  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
corporations.  This  in  nowise  prevents  any  one  from 
making  his  own  vinegar,  and  having  an  article  of 
which  he  knows  its  every  ingredient.  a. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  WHITE  CHINA  GEESE. 

White  China  geese  arc  not  raised  very  extensively 
in  this  vicinity,  about  the’  only  ones  are  those  owned 
by  W.  O.  Hurst,  who  has  raised  this  variety  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  are  perhaps  more  tender  than 
the  Toulouse,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  a  more 
attractive-looking  fowl,  and  the  novelty  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  original  purchase.  Their  proud  and 
stately  bearing  can  be  excelled  by  few  other  fowls  or 
animals. 

They  begin  to  lay  in  March  and  continue  until  June. 
For  some  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  raise  the  goslings 
with  hens ;  the  goose  would  perhaps  be  more  pro¬ 
tection,  but  both  she  and  the  gander  become  so  ugly 
that  it  is  hard  to  take  any  care  whatever  of  the  young. 
The  gander  seems  to  have  as  much  parental  feeling 
as  does  the  goose.  One  Summer  a  gander  appointed 
himself  guardian  of  the  young  chicks;  each  brood 
that  came  off  he  watched  over  with  as  much  solicitude 
as  though  they  had  been  his  own  species,  though  he 
would  always  desert  an  older  brood  for  the  next 
younger  ones  that  hatched. 

As  to  the  care  and  feed  of  goslings  there  is  not 
much  to  say,  for  they  require  as  little  as  any  kind  of 
fowl.  One  man  who  raises  Toulouse,  when  asked 
what  he  fed  the  young  ones,  replied,  “Nothing.”  As 
soon  as  they  were  hatched  the  old  goose  took  charge 
and  they  received  no  other  care  or  attention.  China 
geese,  however,  need  a  little  more  care  than  that. 
The  greatest  trouble  seems  to  be  with  their  chilling. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  often  fatal  to 
them  to  stay  in  the  dish  of  drinking  water.  We  have 
lost  a  great  many  small  ones  in  that  way ;  also  several 
nice,  large  ones  have  died  as  a  result  of  being  out  in 
a  shower  and  paddling  around  in  the  pools  of  water 
until  they  became  so  chilled  that  it  was  imposssible 
to  save  them.  We  have  been  told-  since  that  they 
must  be  well  feathered  out  on  the  breast  before  it  is 
safe  for  khem  to  remain  long  in  water.  A  drinking 
fountain  is  therefore  better  than  a  flat,  open  dish. 
Our  goslings  are  usually  penned  up  until  they  are 
two  or  three  weeks  old ;  during  that  time  they  have 
soaked  bread  and  any  kind  of  green  food,  such  as 
lettuce  and  the  leafy  j-oung  beets  and  mangels.  When 
they  are  let  out,  if  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  they  can 
about  pick  their  living;  they  eat  a  great  deal  of  green 
stuff.  The  question  is  often  brought  up  whether  geese 
and  ducks  can  be  raised  successfully  without  water. 
We  have  raised*  both  on  a  small  scale,  and  have  only 
a  little  brook  which  is  always  dry  during  the  Summer. 
The  raising  of  ducks,  however,  we  have  discontinued, 
as  there  was  so  little  demand  for  them. 

About  the  holidays  is  the  best  market  for  geese ; 
they  will  weigh  then  from  eight  to  12  pounds,  and 
usually  bring  14  to  16  cents  live  weight.  Cleveland  is 
our  nearest  city.  However,  if  one  is  going  into  the 
business  of  poultry  raising,  I  think  there  would  be 
more  money  in  chickens ;  the  demand  is  much  greater, 
and  the  sale  of  eggs  also  increases  their  value. 
Chickens  bring  from  12  to  14  cents  live  weight,  and 
eggs  vary  from  20  to  45  cents.  Turkeys  also  bring  a 
fairly  good  price,  usually  about  20  cents  live  weight, 
and  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  them  at  Thanksgiving 
and  the  midwinter  holidays.  l.  e.  h. 

Ohio. 


The  advice  to  paint  fruit  trees  with  lead  and  oil  does 
not  seem  to  carry  very  far. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  before  the  Civil  War  the 
United  States  Government  imported  a  herd  of  camels  and 
expected  to  make  a  success  of  camel  breeding  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

There  are  many  farmers  like  this  one  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  :  “As  I  read  periodicals,  dailies  and  books  when 
time  admits,  I  get  full  of  resentment  against  some  of  the 
stuff  which  we  farmers  are  feasted.”  Now  there  is  a 
chance  that  this  feeling  will  get  out  and  up  to  Congress. 


1908. 

THE  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  PROBLEM. 
First  Prize  Essay  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

'I  he  tuberculosis  problem  can  be  summed  up  under 
four  headings,  its  existence ;  its  cause ;  its  effect,  and 
its  treatment.  First,  its  existence.  Although  no  sta¬ 
tistics  have  been  compiled  to  determine  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  tuberculous  animals  in  this  country,  we  know 
from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Veterinary  College  that  out  of  a  total 
of  12,721  animals  tested  in  New  York  State  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  4105  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  As  these  diseased  animals  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  nearly  the  whole  State,  it  shows  that  the 
disease  has  gained  a  strong  headway,  which  will 
greatly  damage  the  dairy  industry  unless  its  spread  is 
checked.  Statistics  prove  that  tuberculosis  has  existed 
in  nearly  every  civilized  country  for  hundreds  of  years, 
yet  the  fact  that  it  is  an  infectious  and  communicable 
disease  was  not  discovered  until  late  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Since  that  time  numerous  experiments  and  in¬ 
vestigations  have  resulted  in  conflicting  evidence  as  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  disease  and  the  possibility 
of  its  being  contracted  by  human  beings  through  the 
use  of  dairy  products,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with 
infected  cattle.  This  conflicting  testimony,  which  has 
attained  wide  publicity  through  speakers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  press,  has  created  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  farm¬ 
ers  and  cattle  owners  generally,  and  this  distrust  has 
been  augmented  by  seemingly  arbitrary  laws,  whereby 
the  State  could  confiscate  diseased  animals  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public,  paying  the  owners  but  a  small  part  of 
their  true  value.  This  practice  has  influenced  owners 
to  refrain  from  applying  the  tuberculin  test,  thereby 
allowing  the  disease  to  spread  unchecked  and  un¬ 
noticed.  Until  recently,  no  adequate  law 
has  been  in  force  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  transportation  of  tuberculous  cattle, 
which  fact  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  disease  especially  in 
New  York  State.  The  insidious  nature 
of  tuberculosis  is  often  responsible  for 
the  infection  of  whole  herds  of  cattle 
unknown  to  the  owners,  and  it  must 
exist  in  herds  considered  healthy. 

ITS  CAUSE. — Tuberculosis  is  caused 
by  a  specific  micro-organism.  These 
micro-organisms  are  discharged  from 
infected  animals  in  large  numbers.  They 
are  found  in  the  milk  and  butter,  in  the 
feces  and  in  the  discharges  from  the 
mouth.  Any  cattle  coming  in  contact 
with  these  germs  are  liable  to  contract 
the  disease.  The  conditions  which  have 
caused  the  disease  to  spread  most 
rapidly  are  feeding  calves  the  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows  and  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  diseased  cattle  without  taking 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  contaminating  healthy 
herds.  Cattle  which  are  kept  closely  confined  in  un¬ 
sanitary  stables  or  near  large  cities  contract  the  disease 
more  readily  than  those  which  have  free  range  or  are 
kept  in  sanitary  stables  which  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

ITS  EFFECT. — The  harmful  effects  of  the  increase 
of  diseased  cattle  in  this  country  can  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  diseased  herd  cannot 
produce  a  normal  amount  of  milk  and  butter.  Many 


a.  BRaCE  04’  YOUNG  CHINA  GEESE.  Fig.  883. 

cows  become  so  seriously  affected  every  year  that  they 
are  killed  or  die  with  the  disease  in  its  last  stages. 
Furthermore,  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  is 
less  than  it  would  be  if  a  uniformly  clean,  whole¬ 
some  supply  could  be  depended  upon.  In  some  cases 
where  pasteurization  of  the  milk  has  been  resorted  to 
the  danger  of  using  the  infected  product  has  been 
allayed,  but  it  is  an  added  expense  to  the  producer 
and  does  not  remove  the  economic  reasons  for  eradi¬ 
cating  the  disease.  The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  a 
herd  reduces  the  market  value  of  every  animal  in  the 
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herd.  Swine  running  with  diseased  cattle  or  fed  on 
skim-milk  which  contains  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
rapidly  become  infected,  and  in  time  their  value  is 
destroyed. 

ITS  TREATMENT. — Although  tuberculosis  may 
become  arrested  or  temporarily  cured,  no  specific  has 
ever  been  discovered  for  the  disease.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  vaccination  will  be  successful  in 


“A  NEW  AND  STRANGE  WORLD.”  Fig.  384. 

preventing  the  disease,  in  time,  but  at  present  the 
process  is  in  its  experimental  stages.  Farmers  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  disease  as  well  as 
authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  tuberculosis  can 
and  should  be  eradicated,  and  that  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject  we  must  depend  upon  the 
tuberculin  test  and  the  segregation  of  the  diseased 
animals.  This,  however,  cannot  be  carried  to  any 
great  extent,  nor  can  it  be  productive  of  any  per¬ 


manent  decrease  in  the  disease  while  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  are  opposed  to  such  action.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  way  to  establish  any  system  of  action 
for  controlling  the  disease  is  to  begin  by  educating 
the  dairy  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  by  writers  and  teachers  through  the 
medium  of  the  farmers’  institutes  and  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  agricultural  press  to  bring  absolutely 
reliable  information  upon  all  phases  of  this  subject  to 
the  notice  of  every  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  this 
country,  because  it  is  only  by  a  united  intelligent  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  cattle  owners  that 
the  disease  will  ever  be  eradicated  or  even  materially 
reduced.  The  importance  of  intelligent  legislation 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  New  York 
State  the  provisions  of  the  Lansing  bill,  as  recently 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  provide  as  good  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  work  as  can  well  be  formulated 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Other 
States  should  pass  similar  laws.  Dairymen,  as  a  rule, 
require  many  explanations  of  this  law  and  its  work¬ 
ings  which  should  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  should  be  taught  that  it  will  pay 
from  an  economic  standpoint  to  remove  every  diseased 
animal  from  their  herds  and  then  test  the  healthy 
herds  in  four  or  five  months  to  detect  any  that  might 
have  had  the  disease  in  a  state  of  incubation  at  the 
time  the  first  test  was  made.  Only  skilled  practition¬ 
ers  or  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  applying 
the  tuberculin  test  should  be  allowed  to  use  it,  as  it 
is  often  brought  into  disrepute  by  its  misuse  through 
ignorance.  Physical  examinations  cannot  be  relied 
upon  except  when  the  disease  is  found  in  its  advanced 
stages.  It  is  important  that  every  person  should  ascer¬ 
tain  at  the  earliest  date  possible  whether  tuberculosis 
exists  in  his  herd  or  not.  Animals  from  a  diseased 
herd  should  never  be  introduced  into  a  healthy  herd, 
as  they  may  carry  the  disease  in  a  state  of  incubation 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  tuberculin  test,  but 
which  may  soon  break  out  in  a  virulent  form.  The 
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State  law  authorizing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  certificates  of  inspection  to  owners  of  healthy 
herds  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  every  owner 
of  a  healthy  herd,  so  that  such  owners  can  buy  stock 
from  each  other  to  replenish  their  herds,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  danger  of  infection  from  that  source  to  a 
minimum.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  disease  by 
cattle  owners  generally,  and  with  better  sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  disease  should 
not  be  brought  under  control,  and  in  time  completely 
eradicated.  c.  s.  greene. 


ACIDITY  IN  SOILS. 

The  Benefits  of  Basic  Slag. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  on  “Acidity  in  Soils” 
in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October,  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey  discusses  the  effect  of  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  in  robbing  soils  of  lime,  and  says, 
“What  the  particular  action  of  lime  chloride  is  on  the 
soil  or  vegetation  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know.” 
Prof.  Massey  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that  lime 
chloride  (chloride  of  calcium)  is  extremely  soluble, 
having  about  twice  the  solubility  of  common  salt. 
For  this  reason  it  is  washed  or  leached  from  the 
soil  by  almost  the  first  rain  that  reaches  it,  thus 
rapidly  carrying  away  the  stock  of  lime  in  the  soil. 
As  Prof.  Massey  points  out,  the  lime  chloride  is 
formed  by  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash,  the  growing 
crops  taking  up  the  potash,  while  the  chlorine  com¬ 
bines  with  the  lime;  the  effect  of  this  combination 
being  pointed  out  above.  When  sulphate  of  potash  is 
used,  the  crops  take  up  the  potash,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  lime  to  form  lime  sulphate 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  gypsum.  While  the  lime 
sulphate  does  not  have  the  same  sweetening  effect  on 
the  soil  as  either  carbonate  of  lime  or 
quicklime,  it  does  not  make  the  soil 
•  sour,  nor  is  the  lime  carried  out  of  the 
ground.  The  lime  sulphate  is  also  of 
some  indirect  value  in  helping  to  make 
available  a  small  portion  of  the  natural 
stores  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

The  effect  of  muriate  of  potash  in  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  of  lime  was  pointed  out  by 
Goessmann  over  15  years  ago,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  writer  by  eight 
years’  of  practical  tests.  Robbing  one’s 
soil  of  lime,  with  the  resultant  soil  acid¬ 
ity,  may  be  avoided  very  simply  by 
using  Thomas  phosphate  powder  (basic 
slag  phosphate)  as  a  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  as  a 
source  of  potash.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  Thomas  phosphate  powder  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  very  large  amount  of  lime, 
besides  which  it  contains  an  additional 
large  amount  of  lime  in  a  free  state. 
By  following  this  plan  the  soil  may 
be  kept  constantly  sweet,  and  the  necessity  for 
extremely  heavy  liming  at  intervals  is  avoided.  In 
other  words,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  healthy  all 
of  the  time  than  it  is  to  wait  until  it  is  sick  and  then 
call  in  the  doctor. 

I  he  above  plan  of  using  Thomas  phosphate  powder 
and  sulphate  of  potash  has  been  found  especially 
effective  by  the  writer  in  raising  beets,  cabbages,  tur- 


YELLOW  CORELESS  TOMATO.  NATURAL  SIZE. 
Fig.  386.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  822. 

nips,  Timothy,  clover,  and  Alfalfa.  In  one  instance, 
where  a  very  gravelly  subsoil  existed,  Alfalfa  re¬ 
fused  to  grow  when  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  were  used,  and  liming  was  practised  at  the 
same  time.  Soil  tests  showed  that  the  land  rapidly 
became  acid  again  after  liming,  or  in  other  words 
was  robbed  of  the  lime  that  had  been  applied  to  it. 
A  change  to  Thomas  phosphate  powder  and  sulphate 
of  potash  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  soil  sweet,  and 
that  piece  of  Alfalfa  is  giving  three  cuttings  each 
Summer.  george  d.  leavens. 

Soil  expert.  Agricultural  Experts’  Association,  New 
York  City. 


A  WAGONLOAD  OF  VOSBURGH  MELONS.  Fig.  385. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  Question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  Questions  at  one  time.  Put  Questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Small  Gasoline  Traction  Engines. 

W.  Ii.  V.,  Nampa ,  Idaho. — Docs  any  manu¬ 
facturer  make  a  gasoline  traction  outfit  as 
small  as  the  one  H.  B.  Kean  made  and  used, 
page  646?  I  should  think  that  size  of  out¬ 
fit  would  soon  become  popular  among  farm¬ 
ers  ;  the  size  used  out  here  is  entirely  too 
large  and  expensive  for  a  small  farmer  to 
use  or  buy. 

Ans. — The  smallest  power  we  know  of- 
for  a  gasoline  traction  is  10-horse. 
While  Mr.  Kean’s  motor  works  a 
stronger  power  will  be  better.  With  it 
you  could  drag  two  plows  or  one  plow 
followed  by  a  harrow. 

Gasoline  Engines  in  Cold  Weather. 

Being  interested  in  gasoline  engines, 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  them,  I  would  like  to  give  those  of 
your  readers  who  own  engines  and  have 
trouble  starting  them  in  cold  weather, 
the  benefits  of  a  little  knack  I  learned 
by  experience  several  years  ago.  I  sim¬ 
ply  turn  the  wheels  over  so  the  next 
revolution  will  give  a  spark,  and  then 
inject  a  few  squirts  of  gasoline  into 
the  cylinder  with  a  common  oiler ;  in  my 
engine  I  remove  the  tube  igniter  to  get 
an  opening  into  the  cylinder,  to  inject 
the  gasoline ;  after  screwing  the  tube  in 
again  I  turn  the  wheels ;  the  spark 
ignites  the  vapor,  and  off  she  goes.  I 
have  started  engines  in  this  way  when 
owners  couldn’t  start  them  with  three 
men  at  the  wheels  on  a  cold  morning. 

Idaho.  w.  b.  v. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  method  is  in  use  by 
some  operators.  There  is  no  objection 
to  it  on  the  score  of  safety,  as  if  an 
excessive  amount  of  gasoline  were  used 
the  result  would  be  that  the  mixture 
would  not  explode,  as  it  would  be  too 
rich,  not  having  the  proper  proportion 
of  air.  ________ 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Eggs. — From  14  to  38  cents  is  a  vride 
range  in  the  price  of  eggs,  but  this  difference 
is  noted  at  present,  14  cents  being  for  what 
are  known  as  dirties,  and  38  for  fancy 
white.  Both  of  these  prices  are  extreme. 
Average  grades  run  from  25  to  30  cents. 
Storage  stock  is  working  out  on  a  basis  of 
19  to  21  cents. 

Ambebgris  is  a  product  seci’eted  by 
the  digestive  organs  of  a  sick  whale.  As 
the  market  for  it  is  never  fully  supplied, 
it  is  evident  that  the  special  form  of 
cetacean  illness  resulting  in  the  secretion 
of  ambergris  is  not  a  common  complaint. 
The  price  paid  runs  from  $200  to  $500  per 
pound,  and  it  is  used  solely  as  a  base  for 
high-grade  perfumes,  having  the  power  of 
holding  in  solution  the  various  essential  oils 
used  in  the  blended  perfumes,  making  the 
odor  lasting. 

Comparative  Prices. — Will  you  give  the 
prices  on  farm  produce,  including  grain, 
wool,  butter,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  etc., 
during  or  at  some  specified  time,  say  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1896  and  1908,  choosing  some  one  of 
your  State  markets?”  h.  s.  e. 

Iowa. 

Here  are  the  comparative  prices  in  New 
York  markets.  They  show  some  sharp  con¬ 
trasts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  1895 
and  1896  were  a  period  of  decidedly  hard 
times. 


1896 

1908 

GRAIN,  Wheat,  bn — 

60 

@ 

69 

1.04 

@  1 

.08 

Rye,  bu . 

36 

@ 

46 

75 

@ 

77 

Corn,  bu . 

25 

@ 

28 

78 

@ 

80 

Oats,  bu . 

Barley,  bu . 

21 

@ 

29 

55 

@ 

62 

26 

28 

58 

@ 

60 

BUTTER,  Creamery... 

12^  @ 

15  Hi 

22 

@ 

28 

State  Dairy . 

11 

@ 

14 

18 

@ 

25 

Factory . 

07 

@ 

07  ^ 

18 

@ 

19 

CHEESE,  Full  Cream. 
EGGS,  Fancy,  doz . 

08«  @ 

09 

13 

@ 

14 

21 

@ 

22 

35 

@ 

37 

Average  Grades.... 

14 

@ 

18 

25 

@ 

30 

APPLES,  bbl . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.75 

1.50 

@  3 

.50 

PEACHES,  bu . 

1.25 

@  : 

1.75 

1.00 

@  2 

.00 

PEARS,  Bartlett,  bbl. 

3.00 

@  i 

5.00 

2.50 

@  5 

i.OO 

HAY,  Ton . 12.00 

@16.00  11.00 

@16 

i.oo 

WOOL . 

15 

@ 

20 

15 

@ 

20 

MILK,  qt . 

02  Hs 

03« 

CALVES,  Dressed . 

05 

@ 

09 

09 

@ 

12 

PORK . 

04 

@ 

06 

09 

@ 

10 

TURKEY8,  lb . 

12 

@ 

14 

15 

@ 

20 

CHICKENS . 

12 

@ 

16 

16 

@ 

22 

POTATOES,  bbl . 

1.00 

@  : 

1.25 

1.75 

@  2 

.60 

Potatoes. — The  market  continues  prac¬ 
tically  without  change.  The  nearby  Jersey 
crop  is  turning  out  very  light  On  the  farm 
where  the  writer  lives  one  patch,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  three  barrels  of  seed,  yielded  seven 
barrels  of  marketable  potatoes,  but  too  small 
to  bring  top  price.  This  piece  was  on  good 
soil  and  well  cared  for,  but  was  hit  by  a 
15-day  drought  at  the  most  critical  time, 
when  the  tubers  were  setting.  A  potato 


yam  from  Kansas  says  that  it  is  now  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  sell  potatoes  in  that 
State  without  cleaning  off  the  dirt.  One 
grocery  firm  is  said  to  have  bought  a  lot  of 
potatoes  weighing  385  pounds  gross,  which 
yielded  a  net  of  180  pounds  tubers,  there 
being  205  pounds  of  dirt  and  sacks.  The 
dealers  are  now  said  to  be  screening  the 
potatoes  the  same  as  coal.  This  sounds 
strange  to  growers  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  potatoes  roll  out  from  the  digger  with 
practically  no  soil  clinging  to  them. 

Nuts. — Chestnuts  started  at  very  high 
figures,  $12  per  bushel,  but  soon  dropped 
to  $3.  For  the  past  week  the  supply  has 
been  lighter  and  market  a  little  improved 
with  sales  running  from  $4  to  $5  for  wild 
nuts.  Cultivated  nuts  sell  a  little  lower. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  large 
chestnuts  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  best 
of  large  varieties.  They  get  some  of  the 
inferior  European  giants,  with  insipid  flesh 
and  bitter  inner  skin,  and  assume  that  all 
large  ones  are  of  this  quality.  A  taste  of 
Paragon,  slightly  wilted,  changes  their  opin¬ 
ion.  The  best  grades  of  wild  chestnuts  at 
retail  bring  25  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $15  per  bushel.  These  are  care¬ 
fully  assorted,  with  practically  all  culls  and 
wormy  nuts  thrown  out.  One  way  of  sort¬ 
ing  is  to  throw  a  bag  full  into  a  tub  of 
water.  The  false  and  most  of  the  wormy 
nuts  rise  to  the  top  and  are  skimmed  off. 
The  others  are  then  drained  on  a  wire 
screen  and  quickly  gone  over  by  band. 

w.  w.  H. 


The  automobile  halted  before  the 
general  store  of  the  village.  The 
owner-chauffeur  alighted  and  accosted 


k 


LOW 


to  the 

Cheap  Lands 


Plan  to  go  on  one  of  these  days— 

rNov.  3d  &  17th,  Dec.  1st  &  15th' 

The  trip  will  not  costmuch.  These  special 
low-fare  tickets  over  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines  will  allow  you  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  without  extra 
cost.  You  will  see  more  of  the  Southwest 
than  you  could  in  any  other  way,  and  can 
better  decide  where  to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go, 
I  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket  and 
send  you  a  map-schedule. 

I  will  also  send  you  some  Interesting 
books  about  the  Southwest.  They  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  opportunities  waiting  for  you 
there,  and  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Write  for  free  copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
1914  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1914  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

0,000  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES,  30,000 
RUBY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 
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J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York. 


Farm  Earnings 

are  easily  increased  by  the  use 
of  this  economical  and  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  feed  room  or 
dairy.  Costs  little,  wears  for 
years  and  useful  every  day. 

“  Farmer’s 
Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler  j 

Makes  more  productive  stock  feeding.  For  heat¬ 
ing  water,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  rendering  lard, 
boiling  sap,  canning  fruit,  and  other  uses  of  far¬ 
mers, poultrymen, stock  raisers, fruit  growers, etc. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DULL  RAZOR 

Not  if  you  use  “HONEINE.”  Rub  a  little  on 
your  strop  once  in  a  while,  and  know  the  pleasure 
of  a  real  smooth  shave.  Money  back  if  it  doi  s  not 
sharpen  the  dullest  razor  better  and  quicker  than 
anything  you  have  ever  tried;  honing  Included, 
will  not  injure  strop  or  razor.  Price  10  cents  post- 

£aid,  stamps  or  silver.  NICOLL-BKO  iVN  CO., 
>ept.  I),  273  E.  140th  Street,  New  York. 


NOW:- 

Order  your  Fruit  Trees  now  while 
The  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  either  for  fall  or  spring  shipment. 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  have  a 
large  stock  of  the  finest  fruit  trees,  and 
always  at  reasonable  prices.  They  deal 
direct  with  the  farmers  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Ask  them  for  Price-list. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’y  Co.,  Penn. 


'THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHA  RT. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


a  drowsy  clerk.  “I  want  a  linen  dus¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  *T  am  very  sorry,”  said 
the  clerk,  “but  we  are  just  out  of  linen 
dusters.  I  can  let  you  have  a  nice 
feather  duster.” — Credit  Lost. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
|  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown,  f  Also  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock  in 
ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  snre  to  live.  Let  us  give  yon  a  price 
on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  UWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its  brandies. 
fWrite  to-day  for  onr  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Send  for  our 
booklet,“The 
Sole  of  Steel” 

— or,  better  still, 
send  for  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes.  See 
our  Money-Back  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  below. 


hree  to  Six  Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 


Just  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  will  pay  you  to  wear  Steel  Shoes.  One  pair  will  easily 
outwear  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  leather  shoes — saving  $5  to  $10  of  your  shoe 
money  in  a  year.  But  the  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  an  equally  strong  reason  for 
wearing  them.  You  simply  can  not  realize  what  foot  comfort  really  means  until 
you  have  worn  Steel  Shoes.  They  do  not  twist  and  warp  out  of  shape  like 
leather  shoes,  because  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  compel  them  to  keep  their  shape 
always.  Unlike  rubber  boots,  they  do  not  make  your  feet  hot  and  sweaty. 
They  are  light,  dry,  warm  and  clean.  You  can  work  anywhere— in  mud  or 
slush  —  in  all  sorts  of  weather  —  and  you’ll  find  them  restful  and  comfortable. 


Comfort  and  Economy  of  Steel  Shoes  Explained 


Strongest  Working  Shoes  Made 

The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch 
above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a 
special,  light,  thin  steel.  One  piece  of 
steel  from  toe  to  heel — not  a  seam  or 
joint  anywhere. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  pliable,  waterproof  leather — 
riveted  on  to  stay.  The  bottoms  of  the 
soles  are  studded  with  steel  rivets,  to 
give  you  an  absolutely  safe,  firm  footing, 
no  matter  how  slippery  the  way. 

A  man  who  wears  steel  shoes  doesn’t 
have  to  own  three  different  styles  of 
working  shoes.  No  arctics  or  felt  boots 
necessary.  Steel  Shoes  need  no  repairs. 

Better  Than  Rubber  Boots 

Rubber  boots  keep  the  feet  hot  and 
sweaty  and  make  them  very  tender.  They 
are  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Steel  Shoes,  with  their  waterproof 
leather  uppers,  give  you  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  rubber  boots,  without  sweat¬ 
ing  your  feet. 

One  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will  outwear 
at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots. 


Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 

Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  will  not 
suffer  from  colds,  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  other  troubles  and  dis¬ 
comforts  resulting  from  cold,  wet 
feet.  They  prevent  sickness,  save 
doctor  bills. 

No  lost  time  on  account  of  cold, 
wet,  stormy  weather ! 

The  inner  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  are 
springy  Hair  Cushions,  which  absorb 
the  perspiration  and  foot  odors. 

They  also  give  elasticity  to  the  tread , 
and  absorb  the  shock  when  you  walk 
on  hard  or  stony  ground. 

The  Hair  Cushions  can  easily  be 
taken  out  and  cleansed.  Being  shaped 
to  fit  the  feet,  and  having  these  Hair 
Cushion  insoles,  Steel  Shoes  keep 
your  feet  free  from  corns,  bunions, 
callouses  and  soreness. 

They  need  no  breaking  in.  Are 
easily  slipped  on  or  off.  They  are 
comfortable  all  the  year  ’round.  The 
saving  in  medicine  and  doctor  bills 
will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many  times 
over.  Order  a  pair  today ! 


No  More  Sore,  Tired,  Aching  Feet 

Throw  away  your  old  rubber  boots— 
your  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shapeless 
leather  shoes — and  wear  Steel  Shoes  in¬ 
stead.  Then  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  sweaty,  blistered,  tired,  aching  feet 
or  tortured  by  corns  and  bunions. 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

We  make  you  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  by  agreeing  to  refund 
your  money  without  delay  or  argument 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you  see  the 
shoes.  Shoe  money  cannot  buy  bigger 
value  than  either  a  $2.50  or  $3.50  style 
of  Steel  Shoes.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  $3.50  pair 
because  the  9-inch  uppers  give  you  the 
best  possible  protection  and  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

Don’t  cheat  your  feet  out  of  the  com¬ 
fort  of  Steel  Shoes.  Think  of  the  trifling 
cost— the  big  saving  in  shoe  bills  and 
doctor  bills.  Send  only  $3.50  for  our 
9-inch  Steel  Shoes  (state  size  shoe  you 
wear)  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
working  shoes  you  ever  wore  will  come 
by  fast  express.  Send  today. 


Steel  Shoes  Made  in  Two  Styles 

We  make  them  in  two  styles.  Our  $2.50  Steel  Shoes  have  six- 
inch  uppers  and  are  better  than  the  best  all-leather  $3.50  shoes  on  the 

market. 

Our  $3.50  Steel  Shoes  have  nine-inch  uppers  and  are  better  than 
the  best  all-leather  shoes  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  We  specially 
recommend  the  $3.50  shoes  because  the  nine-inch  uppers  give  the  best 
protection  under  all  conditions. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 
I  enclose. 


in  payment  for. 


.for  5. 


J  ORDER  BLANK  FOR  STEEL  SHOES 

|  Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37  .  Racine,  Wis. 

I  ‘ 

I 

I 
I 

•  Name  . 

I  County. 

I 

1  Town _ 


State. 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 

_R.  F.  D _ | 


.pair  Steel  Shoe*,  size. 


1008. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Maintenance  of  Road. 

Five  farmers  are  on  a  lane  running 
from  the  main  road  to  a  point  within ; 
this  lane  is  kept  up  by  a  part  of  the 
abutting  owners.  Is  there  any  way  to  re¬ 
quire  the  owners  to  contribute  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  lane  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  property  they  own? 

Connecticut.  p.  ji.  w. 

We  think  that  you  should  have  the  town 
take  charge  of  it,  have  it  dedicated  and 
accepted  by  the  town  authorities.  This 
will  throw  the  matter  on  to  the  town  offi¬ 
cials  to  adjust.  A  few  need  not  maintain 
a  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

Tax  on  Mortgage.  . 

We  executed  a  mortgage  of  our  farm  to 
a  man  who  has  transferred  it  to  a  Mr.  C., 
who  has  compelled  us  to  pay  the  State 
tax  on  the  mortgage  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
terest.  Who  should  pay  this  tax? 

New  Jersey.  j.  h.  c. 

The  owner  of  real  property  must  pay 
taxes  on  the  value  of  same  less  the  mort¬ 
gage.  The  lender,  called  mortgagee,  must 
pay  taxes  on  the  mortgage,  as  it  is  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  belongs  to  him.  You 
should  see  that  the  matter  is  entered 

correctly  on  the  tax  books,  as  taxes  col¬ 
lected  are  rarely  remitted,  even  though 

paid  in  error. 

Lien  on  Baggage. 

Please  explain  the  lien  that  a  boarding 
house  proprietor  has  on  the  baggage  of  a 
boarder.  a.  c,  f. 

New  Jersey. 

A  person  who  keeps  an  inn  or  boarding 
house  has  a  lien  on  the  baggage  and  other 
property  of  a  guest  to  the  extent  of  the  bill 
due  him.  He  must  keep  the  property  GO 
days,  then  advertise  it  for  sale  for  three 
days,  then  sell  it  at  public  auction.  Any 
sum  in  excess  of  the  bill  should  be  returned 
to  the  boarder.  If  you  wish  to  shorten  the 
time  you  should  get  the  consent  of  the 
boarder  to  an  early  sale.  He  is  given  the 
six  months  to  pay  his  bill  and  redeem  his 
property. 

Title  in  Growing  Crop. 

An  owner  of  a  farm  proposes  to  sell  it 
before  all  the  crops  are  harvested.  What 
provisions'should  he  make  to  retain  title  to 
the  crops?  j.  c.  b. 

Connecticut. 

A  conveyance  to  the  land  passes  title  to 
all  uncut  crops  growing  at  the  time,  so  that 
if  the  seller  wishes  to  keep  the  crops  he 
should  have  it  recited  in  the  deed,  or  enter 
into  a  written  contract  with  the  purchaser 
providing  for  the  title  and  possession  to 
the  crops.  If  a  tenant  occupies  the  farm 
the  crops  are  his  despite  the  sale,  so  that  a 
purchaser  should  inquire  if  the  farm  is 
leased,  otherwise  he  may  not  get  the  crops 
he  thinks  he  is  buying;  besides  he  may 
learn  that  the  tenant  has  a  long-term  lease 
on  the  place. 

Interference  With  Mail;  Slander. 

1.  One  man  takes  another’s  letter  from 
a  mail  box  and  keeps  it.  What  can  be  done 
with  the  offender?  2.  I  am  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  of  writing  a  letter.  Have  I  any  re¬ 
dress  for  this  unjust  charge?  h.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  A  person  who  interferes  with  or  de¬ 
lays  the  delivery  of  mail  or  steals  same  or 
opens  another’s  box  is  guilty  of  a  crime, 
punishable  by  either  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
punishment  will  depend  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense.  2.  It  is  slander  to  accuse 
a  person  of  doing  anything  base  or  wrong, 
and  the  amount  of  damages  will  depend  on 
wbat  injury  you  prove  to  be  sustained  by 
you.  It  would  depend  on  the  letter  and 
the  circulation  of  the  rumor.  A  person  who 
defames  or  slanders  another  is  liable,  but 
such  matters  should  be  adjusted  out  of 
court. 

Straying  Cattle. 

My  neighbors  allow  their  cattle  to  roam 
and  graze  along  my  roadside  and  enter 
my  fields,  what  are  my  rights?  Must  I 
maintain  a  fence  along  my  road?  a.  s. 
Pennsylvania. 

Your  land  runs  to  the  center  of  the  road¬ 
way  and  you  may  use  it  for  any  purpose 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  free  use 
of  the  highway,  and  to  graze  or  trespass 
on  the  roadside  is  as  illegal  as  if  it  were 
on  any  other  part  of  the  farm.  You  need 
not  fence  in  your  fields  along  the  road 
against  trespassing  cattle  wrongfully  on  the 
road.  The  notion  that  the  roadsides  are 
free  for  nuts,  fruit  or  pasture  is  error ; 
it  is  free  for  traffic  and  use. 

Law  as  to  Ugly  Dogs. 

While  calling  on  a  neighbor  I  was  bitten 
by  his  dog,  which  is  known  to  be  vicious.  I 
What  is  the  law  as  to  ugly  dogs? 

„  Connecticut.  h.  p.  n. 

A  man  may  safely  keep  a  dog  until  he  has 
some  warning  that  lie  is  apt  to  bite;  after 
this  notice  the  owner  is  liable  in  damages 
for  any  injury  done  by  the  dog.  The  owner 
must  use  prudence  and  care.  If  the  dog  is 
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a  trespasser  the  owner  is  always  liable.  If 
the  dog  is  rightfully  in  his  place  the  owner 
is  liable  only  when  it  is  shown  that  be  had 
knowledge  that  the  dog  was  vicious.  The 
owner  of  a  vicious  dog  keeps  it  at  his 
peril.  A  person  is  at  liberty  to  kill  a  dog 
if 'he  is  attacked.  You  should  send  written 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  com¬ 
plain  to  the  authorities,  as  usually  the  own¬ 
ers  of  such  dogs  are  unreliable  financially, 
so  that  suit  would  be  useless. 

Payment  on  Account  of  Purchase. 

A  man  agrees  in  writing  to  buy  my 
farm,  paying  $150  on  account.  At  the  time 
for  closing  title  he  objects  to  the  usual 
terms,  and  now  wishes  his  $150  repaid  to 
him.  Later  we  agree  orally  as  to  all  the 
terms,  but  he  now  declines  to  buy.  Can 
he  recover  his  $150?  s.  r.  b. 

California. 

The  purchaser  cannot  recover  his  part 
payment,  as  you  were  willing  to  sell  on 
the  usual  terms.  He  should  see  that  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  are  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  purchase  before  he  paid.  An  oral 
contract  to  sell  land  is  not  binding.  All 
transactions  tending  to  pass  title  to  real 
property  must  be  in  writing.  This  law  is 
to  prevent  misunderstanding  and  fraud. 


THE  LIGHTNING  ROD. 

Your  correspondent  on  page  711  refers  to 
a  glass  insulator  in  rodding  a  building.  The 
glass  insulator  is  a  detriment  for  the  reason 
that  the  purpose  of  the  rod  is  to  drain  the 
building  of  its  overcharged  electrical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  to  do  this  most  successfully,  it 
must  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
structure.  In  this  opinion  we  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  by 
the  successful  result  of  years  of  practical 
experience.  Prof.  Franklin,  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  says,  “The  matter  of  insulating  the 
rod  from  the  building  either  by  air  spaces 
or  by  glass  is  of  no  importance  whatever.’’ 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
rule  4,  in  their  booklet  on  lightning,  reads 
as  follows :  “Conductors  should  never  be 
insulated,  but  fastened  securely  in  place.” 
Dr.  Hopkins,  who  conducts  the  Government 
experiments  at  Washington  University,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  does  not  approve 
of  insulators  of  any  kind,  for  the  reason 
that  “trouble  is  brought  about  through  the 
collection  of  electricity  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  structure,”  thus  the  rod  should  be 
in  direct  contact#in  order  to  drain  off  elec¬ 
tricity  instantly.  See  also  Government  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  2G,*  page  33,  subject.  “Lightning 
and  Rlectriclty  of  the  Air.”  See  also  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bulletin  No.  37,  page  14,  para¬ 
graph  5,  which  reads  as  follows  :  “The  rod 
is  not  to  be  kept  from  the  building  by 
glass  or  other  insulators,  but  attached  to 
it  by  metal  fastenings.”  We  consider  the 
above  conclusive,  in  fact  10  years’  actual 
experience  with  pure  copper  cable  rods  at¬ 
tached  direct  to  the  buildings  proves  to  us 
that  this  method  is  the  correct  one.  The 
ground  plate  is  another  idea,  while  by  no 
means  objectionable,  which  is  likewise  al¬ 
together  unnecessary  and  as  far  as  we  are 
advised  is  no  longer  used.  On  the  other 
hand  we  absolutely  insist  that  our  rod  he 
put  down  to  permanent  moisture,  which 
means  from  .10  to  15  feet  at  each  ground¬ 
ing  and  when  the  rod  reaches  permanent 
moisture,  it  is  then  in  contact  with  nature's 
own  earth  plate,  which  is  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  secured. 

Niles,  Michigan.  national  cable  co. 


Fencing  Timber  For  Pasture. 

I  have  100  acres  of  timber.  Will  it  pay 
better  to  fence  it  for  pasture  than  to  buy 
pasture  land  at  $15  per  acre?  n. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  if  the  correspondent  can  get  fair 
pasture  land  for  $15  per  acre  it  would  be 
advisable  to  buy  it.  The  cost  of  fencing 
100  acres  of  land  is  quite  an  item,  and  I 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  an  all-timber 
pasture.  It  does  not  produce  much  feed, 
and  wbat  does  grow  is  poor  quality. 

Malone,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  r. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FUMA 


Hwuwmm  i  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*wlth  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  are  doing. 

EbVVAIU)  It.  TAYLOlt,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Cnuaro  —Wo  will  guarantee  to  put 
iib  rer  dijuare.  any  0idt  ieakyi  WOrn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  5c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Perfeet  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  tree  roofing  book 
■  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today, 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  35,  Elyria,  Obits 


iur  ou  per  squa 

Roof-FiX; 


THE  NEW 

Demi-Bloc  System 

of 

Double-Gun  Manufacture 

adds  new  excellences 
to  the  superiority  of  the 

STEVENS 

FIREARMS 

One  of  these  new  features  is  the 
forging  and  compressing  oi’the  barrel 
and  lug  all  in  one  piece.  This  gives 
the  strongest  breecli  mechanism  pos¬ 
sible  to  make. 

Then  the  barrels,  loop  and  exten¬ 
sion  rib  are  brazed  in  one  process. 
So  the  barrels  are  necessarily  straight 
and  true. 

While  the  solid  top-snap,  illustrated 
below,  operating  with  our  new  rotary 
cross-bolt,  makes  a  fastening  une¬ 
qualled  for  strength.  Thus  Stevens 
Guns  cannot  shake  loose. 

If  you’ll  send  for  the  Stevens 
Catalog,  you’ll  learn  all  about  these 
new  Demi-Bloc  features,  and  all  the 
many  superiorities  of  Stevens  fire¬ 
arms — shotguns,  rifles,  pistols.  5c. 
for  postage  brings  it. 

“Guns  and  Gunning,”  by  Dan 

Beard — all  about  hunting  and  shoot¬ 
ing,  game,  the  care  of  a  gun,  etc., 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  20c.,  paper 
cover;  or  30c.  cloth, 
stamped  in  gilt. 

If  you  don’t  find 
Stevens  firearms  at 
your  dealers,  we’ll 
supply  you  direct, 
on  receipt  of  cata¬ 
log  price. 


Mistakes 
Cost  Money 

Hence  the  only  way  to  avoid  them 
is  to  be  prepared. 

For  instance  when  buying;  a  separa¬ 
tor  examine  it  closely,  especially 
the  bowl  and  see  if  it  is  simple  or 
complicated:  heavy  or  light;  suspend¬ 
ed  or  supported? 


All  supported  bowls  are  fed  at  the 
top,  requiring  complicated  interiors 
to  assist  separation.  They  are  not 
only  top  heavy, but  hard  to  clean  and 
handle— due  to  their  complicated 
mechanism. 

The  three  simple  bowls  on  the 
the  right  are 

TUBULARS 

Their  simplicity  and  lightness  are  evi¬ 
dent  at  a  glance-— they  are  easy  to  clean 
and  handle.  The  Tubular  bowl  being  sus¬ 
pended  and  bottom  fed,  necessitates  but 
a  simple  smooth  interior;  because  the 
milk  passes  but  once  through  during  the 
separation.  To  avoid  separator  mistakes, 
write  for  and  read  our  catalog  153- free. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


WILDER'S 


i.  Stevens  Arms 
&  Tool  Co. 

500  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
blinding.  This  outiit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  1’umpcap. — 1600 
K«ls.  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
It.:  too  gals.,  50  ft.  J42.50  Delivered  at 
It. It.- Sta.  Write  fot  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  Informal  ion. 

.J.  H.  EDff.. 

59  Park  Place 


J  No.  5  glvlug  *** 
n. 

)  WARDS,  '  ■ 
lace,  N.  Y.  I1 


~p  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

8TANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
Kfeatost  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
Bung  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It  s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis- 
.c£?ry  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

I’ HE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  the  only 
lasting  weather-resister.  There’s  nothing 
better  for  roofs. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  this  perfect  natural  water- 
proofer.  No  artificial  substitute  will  last 
anywhere  near  as  long.  Look  out  for 
the  roofing  that  is  “  just  as  good.” 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Insist 
on  the  genuine  with  the  Genasco  trade-mark.  Write  for  samples  and 
Book  10 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

DlTto  Buf-Lels  to  R^QSickSfrS? -  ®il5i.neiv^.^!?Hon!2l,I?T2wer-  Its  "eight  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cyllndlTe. 


'  - „  , - 

engine.  Send  for  Catalogue.  THE 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_  “THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,** 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability  °  (kwts 
come.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wauron.  It  iHARnnihumtimi  tuirtni.io  _ 
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Ruralisms 


End  of  the  Fruit  Season. — The  local 
fruit  season  closes  with  the  gathering  of 
Kieffer  pears.  The  crop  is  generally 
of  poor  market  quality.  The  pears  are 
plentiful  enough  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
undersized  and  off  color.  A  few  bright, 
clear  specimens  are  seen,  but  the  great 
majority  are  dull  and  rusty  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  scrubby  Kieffers  that  have 
been  marketed  up  to  this  writing  have 
naturally  brought  small  returns.  The 
quoted  prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $2 
the  barrel,  but  many  barrels  have  sold 
for  less  than  a  dollar.  No  inconsider¬ 
able  portion  of  many  shipments  have 
failed  to  realize  expenses.  Prices  may 
be  expected  to  improve  when  better 
selected  and  handled  fruits  reach  the 
markets.  As  there  is  a  shortage  of  can¬ 
ning  fruits  this  year,  well-flavored  Kief¬ 
fers,  even  if  small  and  cloudy,  are  likely 
to  be  wanted  at  tolerable  prices.  Apples 
are  now  practically  harvested.  The  crop, 
as  a  whole,  was  light  and  irregular,  but 
individual  trees  of  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis 
and  Salisbury  or  Smith  Cider  were  well 
filled.  Russets  and  Greenings  made  a 
poor  showing.  Fair  hand-picked  stock 
sold  well,  bringing  from  $2  to  $2.75  the 
barrel.  Early  kinds,  such  as  Astrachan, 
Wealthy  and  Oldenburg,  realized  profit 
to  growers.  Peaches  of  good  appear¬ 
ance  generally  found  ready  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  80  cents  to  $1.40 
the  14-quart  basket.  There  were  some 
satisfactory  peach  crops.  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  is  still  coming  in,  selling  for  $1 
the  basket.  Its  looks  are  against  it, 
but  the  quality  is  good  enough  to  satisfy 
buyers.  There  was  little  profit  in  the 
small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  straw¬ 
berries.  Raspberries  were  in  demand  at 
good  prices,  but  the  drought  sadly 
diminished  the  j’ield.  Grapes  turned  out 
the  worst  disappointment  of  the  year. 
The  set  was  fair,  and  no  complications 
arose  until  ripening,  when  heavy  rains, 
following  a  long  drought,  caused  the 
berries  to  burst  and  decay  so  rapidty 
that  but  a  remnant  could  be  utilized.  Bees, 
wasps  and  kindred  insects  swarmed  on 
the  clusters  in  uncounted  thousands, 
soon  transforming  most  of  them  into 
strings  of  empty  shells.  A  sour  fermen¬ 
tation  claimed  the  remainder  so  quickly 
that  it  could  not  be  utilized  in  any  man¬ 
ner.  We  have  never  known  a  promis¬ 
ing  fruit  crop  to  deteriorate  so  rapidly. 
Isabella,  trained  high  on  a  sunny  wall, 
gave  us  better  results  than  any  other 
variety. 

“Coreless”  Yellow  Tomato. — F.  E. 
Barnard,  M'etuchen,  N.  J.,  sends  a  yel¬ 
low  tomato  quite  as  free  from  inedible 
core  as  Livington’s  Coreless,  noted  on 
page  734.  There  is,  however,  more  de¬ 
pression  about  the  stem,  causing  a  small 
loss  when  sliced.  The  flesh  is  solid,  of 
fine  texture,  clear  yellow  in  color  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  Mr.  Barnard  says : 

We  have  grown  this  tomato  for  years,  and 
It  certainly  appears  to  be  coreless.  We 
take  much  delight  in  it,  as  it  is  decorative 
when  sliced  alternately  with  red  kinds.  We 
think  it  more  solid  than  the  reds  and  fully 
as  fine  in  flavor.  Of  course  we  know  that 
this  sort  of  yellow  tomato  has  been  grown 
for  years,  but  for  some  reason  they  do  not 
take  with  people.  The  two  colors  never  mix 
In  the  garden,  though  often  planted  near 
together.  We  plant  seed  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  locality  and  get  fine  results. 

A  section  of  this  yellow  coreless  to¬ 
mato  is  shown  in  natural  size  in  Fig. 
386,  page  819.  Yellow  tomatoes  have 
never  been  popular,  though  many  per¬ 
sons  appear  to  like  them  as  well  as  or 
better  than  the  red  kinds.  The  above 
variety  comes  near  Golden  Queen,  the 
best  known  large  yellow  sort,  but  has 
firmer  flesh  and  less  “core”  than  the 
types  usually  grown.  The  most  com¬ 
monly  grown  of  all  yellow  tomatoes  is 
Yellow  Plum,  extensively  used  for  pick¬ 
ling  and  preserving.  As  everyone 
knows,  it  is  a  small  affair  of  no  value 
for  ordinary  purposes.  When  the  un¬ 
doubted  good  quality  of  the  larger  yel¬ 
low  kinds,  and  their  decorative  appear¬ 
ance  is  considered  it  appears  strange 
they  do  not  stand  in  higher  favor.  When 
yellow  and  red  tomatoes  are  hybridized 
together  the  yellow  tends  to  disappear 
in  the  progeny.  Red  is  the  dominant 
color  of  this  indispensable  garden  fruit, 
and  the.  brighter  and  clearer  the  shade 
the  more  it  attracts  consumers. 

Automobile  Trade. — We  do.  not  mean 
by  this  the  traffic  in  motor  vehicles  them¬ 
selves,  but  rather  the  direct  trade  in 
farm  products  between  producer  and 
consumer  growing  out  of  the  increasing 
travel  of  automobiles  on  country  roads. 
The  abuses  of  automobile  speeding  are 
so  patent  to  all  that  it  is  obvious  that 
their  use  must  be  greatly  restricted  in 
the  near  future,  but  in  the  localities 
where  these  modern  vehicles  most 
abound  some  compensation  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  direct  sales  at  living 
prices  of  poultry  products,  choice  fruits, 
vegetables  and  even  dairy  products  to 
automobile  owners.  Transportation  and 


middlemen  charges  are  cut  off,  and 
while  the  buyer  pays  no  more  than  the 
dealer  would  ask,  and  often  rather  less 
for  fresh  and  high-class  commodities, 
the  seller  receives  more  than  he  would 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Both 
parties  are  therefore  benefited  by  these 
transactions.  Wealthy  residents  in  most 
suburban  localities  now  have  powerful 
automobiles  capable  of  a  wide  radius  of 
action.  Having  the  vehicles  and  con¬ 
scious  of  the  considerable  expense  of 
their  up-keep  they  naturally  wish  to 
realize  all  possible  benefit  from  them, 
and  have  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  scouring  the  country  districts  for 
tasteful  provender  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes.  Where  there  is  much  auto¬ 
mobile  driving  it  is  only  necessary  to 
display  a  “For  Sale”  placard  to  dispose 
of  the  broilers,  ducklings  and  young 
guinea  fowls  that  have  developed,  fresh 
eggs,  butter — where  that  commodity  is 
actually  produced  on  the  farm— surplus 
fruits,  vegetables  and  in  some  instances 
the  showy  garden  flowers.  Automobile 
foraging  for  first-hand  products  is  be¬ 
coming  so  much  of  a  fad  that  booths 
have  been  built  by  occasional  gardeners, 
to  be  constantly  replenished  with  war¬ 
ranted  home-grown  produce.  This  is 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  motor¬ 
ist  gets  a  better  opinion  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  farmer  takes  a  more  lenient 
view  of  the  antics  of  the  milder  kinds 
of  motor  “road-hog.”  Almost  anything 
that  brings  actual  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  together  is  commendable  in  these 
days  of  extortion  by  intermediate  para¬ 
sites.  The  grosser  abuses  of  automobile 
driving  will  in  due  time  be  corrected, 
and  the  great  economic  value  of  these 
admirable  inventions  will  sooner  or 
later  become  evident.  It  is  not  enough 
to  receive  the  trifling  benefits,  of  what 
may  only  be  a  passing  or  semi-fashion¬ 
able  fad.  Motor  vehicles,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect,  will  be  developed  that 
will  be  of  actual  personal  utility  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  man  of 
wealth.  The  capacity  of  the  horse  for 
road  transportation  is  too  limited  for 
this  progressive  age.  After  a  period  of 
catering  to  the  whims  of  the  moneyed 
class  automobile  manufacturers  will 
realize  the  need  of  turning  out  practical, 
inexpensive  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  country  dweller.  w.  v.  F. 


Jm 7ye>r-)»Sr  sprayer 

is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  EN6INE 


US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 


Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofY our  Fruit. 

Buy  a  high  grade 
Sprayer;  the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  Lots  or  Less. 
Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitae  Hedging* 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE. 


FRUIT  TREES  6  PLANTS  DIRECT  FROM  BEARING 
ORCHARDS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  Fall  Planting  we  offer  Bart- 
let  Pear,  Plum,  Apple  and  Cherry 
Tree*,  Loudon  Raapberry,  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Send  us  a  list  of  what  you  in¬ 
tend  buying  and  we  will  save  you 
money  by  quoting  our  wholesale 
price  freight  paid.  Write  for  free 
catalogne.  Send  10c  for  1  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  tree,  postpaid. 

WELLS,  Box  25,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 


It's  A  Great  Thing 

to  know  that  you  have  both  a  durable 
and  attractive  looking  roof  over  your 
head  —  a  roof  that  won’t  leak  or 
lose  its  color. 

RUBEROID 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

COLORED 

ROOFING 


protects  and  beautifies  every  building  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  the 
Only  Permanent  Roofing  with  Permanent  Colors,  and  is  made  in 

Red ,  Brown  and  Green 

Ruberoid  has  a  record  of  over  16  years  of  satisfactory  service  —  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  prepared  roofing. 

It  will  not  rot,  melt,  crack  or  rust,  and  is  fire-resisting.  Any  handy 
man  can  lay  it. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Samples  and  Booklet  No.  35  • 


Ghtaftzo. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
St.  Louie.  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  ail  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request 


TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence ;  16c  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  31-inch;  22  l-2c 
for  34-inch;  23c  for  a  47-lneh 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Writeforittoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  230,  M  UNO  IE,  IND. 
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WE  ARE  THE  ONLY 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LIME 


MAKING  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  PURE 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

- ♦ — 

No  Air-Slacked  Lime,  Stone  or  Rub¬ 
bish,  runs  about  the  size  of  chestnut 
coal.  Easy  to  handle  and  spread, 
yields  large  bulk  when  slacked. 

96%  PURE 


WRITE  FOR 'PRICES 

NEW  JERSEY- LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  the 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  In  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity.  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Addreif, 

SEPARATOR  GO.  bA?n.y. 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestvilie,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 
LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensbure.  N.  Y. 


National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


71.  L  E  E  l  l  l  [  L  I 

L  I  Is^lr  IntrlLfl  L  TL 

£  |  |  1 

gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

INGFRl  HUMANE  vVbpru!k7t  ESSj 

II1ULI\  or  Ranger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 

ns  what  you  require  and 
DiDD-unoc  'we  will  name  you  special 
DAKd  1VIKE  delivered  price. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DcKaib,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No  More  Hay  Jumping 


Spencer’s  Hercules  Lar^e  Bale  Press 
bales  rapidly,  easily,  requiring  no  jumping 
and  no  waiting  by  men  on  mow  for  it  takes 
feed  while  tying  and  pressing,  something  an 
upright  press  won’t  do.  Guaranteed  capacity 
4  tons  per  hour  or  no  sale.  Greater  speed 
meansless  board,  farmers  furnishing  tabling 
and  board  should  talk 


Don’t  Neglect  it 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


We  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 

Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  us  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

B.  G-.  P*ratt  Company,  3VLfg.  diemistai,  50  Church  Street,  3NTe>  York.  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Fight. — You  would  have  known 
as  he  came  up  the  road  that  he  was 
hunting  for  trouble.  The  slant  of  his 
shoulders,  the  angle  of  his  jaw  and 
the  way  he  walked  all  indicated  what 
he  was  after — trouble.  Trouble  usually 
hunts  me  up  without  my  running  after 
it,  but  this  fellow,  in  his  pride  and 
strength,  thought  he  could  handle  a  little 
extra.  He  halted  in  the  road  before  the 
house  and  looked  things  over.  It  was 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  great  streaks  of 
warm  sunshine  breaking  through  the 
shade  of  the  trees  lay  in  patches  along 
the  lawn.  The  stranger  took  it  all  in 
and  noticed  the  Hope  Farmer,  about  his 
size,  dozing  under  a  tree. 

“Here — get  up  there,  you  lazy  tyke.” 

There  was  a  growl  in  his  throat  as  he 
said  it,  and  this  more  than  the  words 
tore  the  Hope  Farmer  from  pleasant 
dreams  and  brought  him  to  his  feet. 
Many  of  us  might  be  willing  to  admit 
in  private  that  we  are  lazy,  but  we 
don't  like  to  have  the  fact  growled  into 
us. 

The  stranger  squared  his  shoulders 
and  inched  in  from  the  road. 

“For  five  cents  I  would  come  in  there 
and  whip  you.” 

Now,  it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  fight¬ 
ing  is  all  against  the  rules  at  Hope 
Farm,  and  anyone  should  be  able  to 
see  how  ridiculous  such  a  proposition 
is,  but  this  Hope  Farmer  rose  to  the 
occasion.  He  went  more  than  half-way 
and  before  you  could  wink  he  had  grap¬ 
pled  with  the  stranger  and  they  were 
rolling  in  the  dust.  One  had  a  throat 
hold  and  the  other  was  twisting  a  foot. 
Then  one  of  the  smaller  Hope  Farmers 
sailed  in.  He  got  the  stranger  by  the 
ear  and  proceeded  to  try  and  bite  it 
off! 

But  by  this  time  some  of  you  may 
have  pictured  the  Hope  Farm  man  roll¬ 
ing  in  the  dust — gouging  and  kicking, 
with  one  of  the  boys  biting  ears.  It  is 
time  to  explain  that  the  stranger  was 
the  neighbor's  bulldog,  the  Hope  Far¬ 
mer  was  Shep  and  the  little  one  Tinker, 
the  lame  Boston  terrier.  The  human 
members  of  the  family  came  running 
to  try  to  separate  the  dogs — and  a  hard 
job  it  was.  Six  months  before  Shep 
broke  his  leg.  I  had  hard  work  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  doctor  when  he  said  that  leg 
would  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  here 
was  proof  of  it.  What  started  Shep 
into  such  fury  I  cannot  say.  I  pre¬ 
sume  dogs  have  some  silent  language 
of  insult.  At  any  rate,  our  old  dog 
was  blind  with  rage  and  it  was  like 
handling  a  bunch  of  wild  cats  to  sep¬ 
arate  them.  As  for  little  Tinker,  no 
one  thought  he  “had  it  in  him.”  I 
have  seen  Shep  walk  around  in  front 
of  mother  and  the  girls  when  they  are 
talking  to  some  human  stranger,  and 
I  now  believe  that  the  old  dog  would 
willingly  go  to  death  in  their  defense — 
and  Tinker  would  follow  ’  him !  The 
bulldog  limped  away  with  all  the  fight 
taken  out  of  him.  You  won’t  catch 
him  hunting  trouble  until  his  wounds 
are  healed  at  least.  Shep  lay  down  to 
lick  his  wounds.  He  didn’t  deserve 
it,  but  everyone  went  out  to  pat  him 
and  call  him  “good  dog,”  and  he  had 
an  extra  supper. 

The  Potato  Situation. — We  find  on 
digging  that  our  potato  crop  is  very 
poor.  This  is  true  of  all  our  section. 
On  some  farms  the  potatoes  are  so 
small  that  farmers  will  not  dig  them. 

At  present  prices  for  labor  the  aver¬ 
age  man  will  hardly  dig  enough  in  a 
day  to  pay  for  his  work.  If  we  were 
to  figure  on  American  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  potato  prices  ought  to  go  soar¬ 
ing  out  of  sight.  Those  who  figure  on 
$4  or  more  will  be  disappointed.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain 
price — usually  about  $3  per  barrel 
wholesale.  When  prices  go  above  that 
most  consumers  will  use  rice  and  corn- 
meal  in  place  of  potatoes,  and  thus  de¬ 
mand  falls  off.  We  must  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  year  there  is  a  large  crop 
k  Europe.  In  Germany  and  Belgium 
millions  of  bushels  are  made  into  al¬ 


cohol.  If  the  export  price  rises  above 
what  the  potatoes  bring  from  starch  or 
alcohol  making,  they  will  be  sent  here. 
Germany  alone  produces  about  three 
times  as  many  potatoes  as  this  country 
does.  I  am  told  that  German  dealers 
offer  to  put  potatoes  in  New  York,  duty 
and  freight  paid,  at  one  cent  a  pound. 
This,  of  course,  will  determine  the  price 
of  our  potatoes.  These  foreign  tubers 
are  fair  in  quality  and  home  grown  will 
rarely  go  more  than  50  cents  a  barrel 
above  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold. 
I  also  find  that  our  own  customers  are 
wanting  yellow  turnips  at  $1.50  a  bar¬ 
rel  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 

Farm  Notes. — No  killing  frost  up  to 
October  10  on  our  hills.  In  the  low 
places  a  few  miles  away  ice  formed  be¬ 
fore  October  1 — so  we  hill  men  have 
some  advantages  after  all.  The  dry 
weather  since  August  has  been  bad  for 
the  clover  and  turnips.  They  made  a 
fair  growth  at  first  and  responded  to 
every  sprinkle,  but  the  total  growth  has 
been  small  compared  with  what  would 
happen  in  a  dry  Fall.  Unless  we  have, 
good  rains  through  November  the 
clover  can  hardly  make  enough  growth 
to  carry  it  through  Winter.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  supply  of  peaches  from  Greens-  I 
boro  to  Sal  way — through  69  days — ■ 
with  enough  more  in  jars  to  carry  many 
weeks  more.  With  us  the  most  profit¬ 
able  variety  was  Carman.  Elberta  is 
the  great  commercial  peach,  but  every 
one  plants  it,  and  there  is  a  great  flood 
of  fruit  during  its  season.  Carman  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  peaches  we  grow, 
and  while  inclined  to  be  a  cling  unless 
dead  ripe,  we  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of 
the  fruit.  Our  trees  have  grown  well 
and  are  now  full  of  fruit  buds.  We 
shall  soon  begin  the  campaign  against 
the  borers.  As  for  the  San  Jose  scale, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  it  in  most 
of  our  trees.  Nevertheless  I  shall  spray 
them  all  thoroughly.  ...  I  have  no 
love  fo  our  friend  the  crow,  for  he 
has  done  me  great  damage.  At  the 
same  time,  if  he  is  really  of  any  help, 

I  want  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  I 
have  noticed  flocks  of  crows  in  my  cab¬ 
bage  fields  of  late.  At  first  I  thought 
I  had  another  case  against  them  for 
eating  the  cabbage.  I  have  almost  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  they  are  after  the 
cabbage  worms.  While  I  have  not  seen 
a  crow  actually  pick  out  a  worm  and 
swallow  it,  I  really  believe  they  do  it. 

The  Feed  Question. — One  of  the 
most  useful  implements  on  the  farm  is 
our  sweep  grinder.  We  have  it  set  in 
the  barnyard  with  a  small  portable 
house  or  shelter  over  it.  When  we 
want  to  use  it,  this  shelter  is  unhooked, 
the  hopper  filled  and  the  horses  hitched 
on.  I  do  not  want  to  bu  -  any  more 
mixed  feed  if  I  can  avoid  it.  We  have 
given  various  kinds  a  fair  trial  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  contain  oat  hulls, 
ground  corncobs  and  other  wastes 
mixed  with  oil  meal  or  other  strong 
grains  to  bring  up  the  strength.  Of 
course,  a  manufacturer  can  use  oil  meal 
or  cotton-seed  meal  enough  so  that  the 
mixed  feed  will  show  a  fair  analysis, 
but  with  most  of  them  the  object  evi¬ 
dently  is  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  waste 
at  the  price  of  grain.  I  don't  care  to 
have  my  stock  forced  to  swallow  a  lot 
of  stuff  not  much  better  than  the  sweep¬ 
ings  from  the  barn  floor — and  pay  the 
price  of  grain  for  it.  So  we  buy  whole 
grain  when  we  need  it  and  crush  it  in 
our  sweep  grinder.  Then  we  know  just 
what  we  are  feeding  and  save  several 
dollars  a  ton.  Corn  is  the  base  of  all 
our  home  rations,  with  good  wheat  bran 
next.  For  the  horses  we  use  some  oats 
— -buying  the  entire  grain  and  crushing 
with  the  corn — then  adding  bran.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  demonstrate  that  oats  and 
wheat  bran  cost  too  much  as  compared 
with  some  other  feeds,  but  I  believe  it 
pays  to  use  some  oats  for  the  horses, 
in  spite  of  the  cost.  As  for  wheat 
bran,  I  think  we  are  more  likely  to 
detect  adulterations  in  it  than  with 
brewers’  grains,  middlings  or  gluten 
The  coarse  bran  can  be  recognized,  and 
while  with  a  microscope  we  have  found 
crushed  corncobs  in  it,  my  conviction  is 
that  when  we  buy  from  reliable  parties 
we  are  reasonably  safe  in  using  bran. 

I  believe  corn  will  be  cheaper  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  by  getting  the  whole  grain  and 
mixing  bran  and  oil  meal  with  the 
ground  corn  we  can  make  a  good  ration. 
My  advice  to  any  farmer  who  feeds 
stock  would  be  to  buy  whole  grain  as 
far  as  possible,  to  grind  it  at  home. 
Our  sweep  grinder  is  all  right,  but  a 
gasoline  power  would  be  better. 

h.  w.  c. 


HERE  IT  IS!— OUR  GREAT  NEW 

MILLWORK  AND  BUILDERS'  CATALOG! 


CATALOG  S°r  HOME  BUILDEKJ 

tvrornwoi in  jahi.  ooou.  hooting  ano  building  matehjXls 


We  urge  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  write  quickly  for  this  big,  handsome,  money-saving  Cata 
log  of  Millwork  and  Building  Material.  The  prices  are 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  lower  than  can  be  secured  else¬ 
where.  Each  of  the  5,000  bargains  fully  described.  A 
sweeping  guarantee  insures  the  quality  of  everything 
we  offer  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  This  gives  you 
a  chance  to  build  or  repair  your  house,  barn  or  any  other 
building  for  less  than  you  could  ten  years  ago. 

A  Treasury  of  Bargains 
for  Builders  Everywhere 

Our  stock  is  the  largest,  our  styles  the  latest,  our 
prices  the  lowest.  The  Catalog  is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Bargains.  Every  article  offered  at  a  cut  price.  We 
are  the  manufacturers  and  sell  by  mail,  direct  from  our 
mills  and  warehouses. 


We  have  no  traveling  salesmen  and  do  not  sell 
through  dealers.  The  big  Catalog  works  without  salary 
or  commission— and  the  saving  goes  to  you.  It  is  easy 
to  order  whatever  you  want,  and  we  agree  to  refund 
your  money  if  the  goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented. 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satis¬ 
faction  Positively  Guaranteed 

Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.  Send  today  for 
Grand  Free  Catalog  of  Millwork  and  Building  Material. 


-  — — — ■ a 

You  Get  Middlemen’s  Profits  '’>900  Splendid  Bargains 

—  -  in  Windows,  Doors,  Mouldings, 

Lumber, Roofing,  Lath,  Shingles, 
Inside  Finish,  Stair  Work, 
Porches  —  Everything  you  need. 

Good  strong  Pine  Doors,  77c.  Corner 
Blocks,  2c.  Check  Rail  Windows,  69c. 
Everything  else  at  similar  reductions. 

We  can  save  you  $100  to  $300 
on  a  Carload  of  Lumber! 

-  - ■» - — * ~  We  undersell  everybody;  get  ourprices. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  1159  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  m 

The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


h.GLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as. to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  trne  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  4  „  BIG 


half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

TtW©  ISO  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 

mat'hlne  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

8«nd  to-day  for  FREE  Booklet  with  fall  particular.. 


CUTAWAY 


DOUBLE 
ACTION  v 

,  -  _  _ _  Harrow 

HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Slightly  used  Steinways;  1909 Model 
Lyon  &  llealys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  Healy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World'  a  Largest  Musio  House 


PIANOS 

Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress l 

r Hi  announcement  OF  ■■ 

PAGE  FENCE1 

“JUBILEE  YEAR” 

This  i8  the  Quarter  -  Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year” 
of  Page  Fence,  To  celebrate  the  twenty-five  years* 
triumph  of  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  we  are 
preparing  a  ‘‘Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Fence 
Catalog  for  fro©  distribution.  It  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  unique  and  valuable  Fence  Book  ever  printed. 
It  tells  the  story  of  Page  success,  from  the  first  fence 
sold  to  the  present  time,  when  over  800,000  progressive 
farmers  own  and  praise  Page  Fence.  Gives  the 
reasons  for  the  use  of  Page  Fence  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  highest  standard  of  quality.  Handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Filled  with  important  Fence 
facts.  Send  today.  Its  FREE. 


I  fact! 

Lz 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 

Box  7C  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


DON’T  BIST  FARM  FENCE: 

Sold  direct  to  farmers  at  man-, 
ufaoturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


INCREASI 

YOUR  PEA  8,  BEAN 


fiy  investing  in  a  specially  built  Pea  and 
Bean  Thresher.  Flailing  takes  too  much 
expensive  time  and  labor,  and  does  not 
separate  the  vines  and  pods.  A  grain 
thresher  splits  the  beans  and  peas,  making 
them  unmarketable. 

The  OWENS  BEAN 
and  PEA  THRESHER 

(Built  In  i  Sizes) 

is  built  exclusively  for  the  pea  and  bean 
grower.  It  threshes  directly  from  the  vine, 
without  splitting  the  grain ;  and  it  separates 
foe  vines  and  pods,  also  leaving  the  peas 
and  beans  in  nice,  clean,  marketable 
condition.  It  also  shreds  the  vines  for 
fodder.  The  OWENS  has  double  cylinders, 
increasing  the  capacity  one-third.  It  is 
built  in  four  sizes,  suiting  the  needs  of  both 
the  small  and  large  raiser,  as  well  as  jobber. 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL. 

Our  new  book  “How  To  Successfully 
Grow  and  HaudleYour  Pea  and  Bean  Crop,” 
is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 
Mention  how  many  acres  you  raise. 


(POWN  FENCI 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence  ^ 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

I  galvanized.  Praoticallv  indestructible.  Stock 

strong, Chicken  tight  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  frC3 
Tne  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular*  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT,  N.  V 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Send  No  Money 

Get  the  One 
Best  Roofing 
On  Our  Safe  Plan 


«« 


UNITO 


Double  Flint  Coat 

_ _ _  _  Asphalt  Roofing 

Guaranteed  weather-proof,  spark-proof,  acid-proof. 
Will  outlast  all  others.  Used  on  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Straight  from  factory  to  user.  Prices  sg  low  you  will 
be  surprised.  Our  safe  plan  of  buying  means  you  send 
no  money  till  you  get  the  roofing  and  are  satisfied. 
The  roofing  must  speak  foritselfand  you  decide. 

Writ©  today  for  free  samples  to  compare  with  others 
and  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  the  one  best  roofing. 
The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept. 31  A,  Cleveland.  O. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork, 

Herbert  W.  Colli  no  wood,  President  and  Editor, 

John  J.  Dilaon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editors. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
ns;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

”  A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex-* 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  readers  are  struggling  with  a  mountain  of 
manuscript  in  an  effort  to  select  the  prize  story.  It 
is  no  small  job  to  read  more  than  1,000,000  words  in 
such  a  contest.  We  shall  hurry  the  work  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  the  reading  will  be  slow  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  “a  square  deal.” 

* 

The  photograph  from  which  our  first  page  picture 
was  engraved  was  taken  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
occasion  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  a  wedding. 
All  the  people  shown  are  farmers  except  the  minister. 
We  are  glad  to  show  these  pictures  of  country  people 
— strong,  contented  and  hopeful. 

* 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
opened  a  new  fight  against  the  oleomargarine  dealers 
in  this  city.  About  150  dealers  have  been  called 
to  court  on  the  charge  of  selling  oleo  “in  sem¬ 
blance  of  butter.”  The  Department  claims  that 
such  “semblance”  refers  to  taste,  color  and  odor. 
Three  cases  were  discharged  by  the  lower  court  last 
week,  but  the  Department  states  that  the  cases  will 

be  carried  to  the  highest  courts  before  it  is  settled. 

* 

It  may  be  that  dairymen,  grain  growers  and  others 
may  wonder  why  we  have  given  so  much  space  to  the 
culture  of  pecans.  Let  these  men  stop  to  realize  what 
it  would  mean  if  some  one  were  to  start  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  their  section  which  would  enable  them  to 
make  their  waste  land  productive  and  give  them  a  new 
cash  crop !  That  is  what  pecan  culture  promises  to 
do  for  the  South.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country 
which  stands  in  greater  need  of  diversified  crops.  The 
future  demand  for  nuts  will  be  enormous.  There  is 
yet  another  reason  for  giving  space  to  pecan  culture. 
It  always  happens  when  a  promising  thing  is  started 
that  men  rush  in  and  profit  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
unwary.  Some  are  downright  rascals  with  bogus  or 
fraudulent  articles  for  sale.  Others  are  shrewd  men 
who  want  to  obtain  capital  from  others.  The  pecan 
business  has  its  full  share  of  such  people  and  we  try 
to  give  our  readers  the  facts. 

* 

The  commercial  feed  proposition  is  getting  to  be  a 
tough  one  for  the  farmer.  During  the  past  few  years 
a  large  number  of  so-called  “mixed”  feeds  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  market.  Many  of  them  contain  oat 
hulls,  ground  corncobs  and  other  materials  of  little 
value.  They  are  mixed  with  oil  meal  or  cotton-seed 
meal  and  some  grain  in  order  to  get  grain  prices  for 
waste.  It  is  now  found  that  some  of  the  gluten  feeds 
are  colored  with  coal-tar  dye  and  contain  nearly  one 
per  cent  of  mineral  acid.  Such  feeds  are  dangerous 
to  stock.  The  so-called  molasses  feeds  are  usually  a 
heavy  grade  of  molasses  mixed  with  grain  or  some 
waste  material.  Some  of  them  contain  weed  seeds 
which  will  sprout  even  after  passing  through  the  ani¬ 
mal  !  It  is  likely  that  many  a  farm  has  been  well 
seeded  to  weeds  through  these  feeds.  The  high  prices 
of  grain  have  enabled  dealers  to  offer  these  mixed 
feeds  at  a  tempting  price,  and  enormous  profits  have 
been  made  by  selling  the  mixtures  of  wastes  and  weed 
seeds — every  dollar  of  it  coming  out  of  the  farmer  and 
his  stock.  The  experiment  stations  are  supposed  to 
sample  and  analyze  these  commercial  feeds  as  they 
do  fertilizers,  and  their  bulletins  show  the  result. 
Farmers  should  study  these  bulletins,  and  learn  which 
of  the  manufacturers  are  sending  out  these  adulterated 
feeds.  Like  the  fertilizer  or  seed  business,  the  feed 
trade  must  come  down  in  the  last  analysis  to  the 
character  of  the  man  who  does  the  mixing. 


Since  we  printed  that  letter  from  T.  J.  Norton  on 
page  739  many  have  asked  who  Mr.  Norton  is.  We 
are  informed  that  he  is  the  general  attorney  of  the 
“Santa  Fe”  Railroad.  The  records  of  this  railroad 
for  rebates  and  unjust  discrimination  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  farmers  who  have  suffered  have  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  them.  That  is  probably  why  Mr. 
Norton,  in  his  now  famous  letter,  intimated  that 
farmers  are  “contributing  money  for  the  campaign  of 
demagogues  and  disturbers.”  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Mr.  Norton  criticized  the  farmers’  food  and  home  life 
because  he  did  not  dare  say  what  he  really  thought 
about  them.  He  would  “uplift  the  farmers”  by  biting 
at  them.  Most  likely  Mr.  Norton  now  regards  his 
letter  as  “one  of  the  things  that  would  better  be  left 
unsaid.” 

♦ 

PRIMARY  ELECTIONS  AND  CANDIDATES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  the  candidates  for  Governor  of 
New  York  on  the  Independence,  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  tickets,  asking  them  if  they  favor  a  fair 
primary  elections  law  for  this  State.  Their  replies 
follow :  # 

From  the  Democratic  Candidate. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October 
2d  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Cbanler.  I  regret 
that  it  was  not  received  prior  to  bis  leaving  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  on  a  speaking  tour. 

Mr.  Chanler,  however,  has  bad  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
munications  similar  to  yours,  and  to  all  he  has  made  the 
same  reply ;  that  whatever  expressions  he  has  to  make 
upon  public  questions  will  be  made  upon  the  public  plat¬ 
form. 

I  trust  you  will  appreciate  how  impossible  it  is  for  him 
to  reply  to  personal  inquiries  of  such  a  character,  when 
every  moment  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  public  speeches.  Yours  very  truly, 

EDWARD  J.  WHITE, 

Secretary. 

From  the  Independence  League  Candidate. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  am  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  primary  elections  law  for  the 
whole  State  of  New  York  and  for  a  mandatory  system  of 
direct  nomination  of  all  candidates. 

I  have  been  working  for  this  reform  for  several  years 
and  if  you  null  refer  to  the  National  platform  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  party  and  to  the  State  platform  of  that  party, 
you  will  find  that  the  question  of  mandatory,  direct  pri¬ 
maries,  which  means  the  selection  of  candidates  by  the 
people  and  not  by  bosses  or  by  party  machines,  is  made  the 
leading  issues  of  the  campaign. 

I  know  of  no  practical  method  by  which  popular  rule 
can  be  brought  about,  other  than  to  permit  the  people  to 
nominate  their  own  candidates  at  the  primaries,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  irresponsible  political  hacks.  It  avails  little 
to  be  permitted  to  elect  public  officials  if  the  bosses  are 
permitted  to  select  them  first.  clarence  j.  shearn. 

From  the  Republican  Candidate. 

Your  letter  of  the  second  instant,  addressed  to  Governor 
Hughes,  has  been  received. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  copies  of  Governor  Hughes’ 
messages  to  the  Legislature  urging  the  adoption  of  direct 
nominations.  These  recommendations  were  supplemented 
by  his  speech  of  acceptance,  a  marked  copy  of  which  I 
enclose,  and  by  the  letter  written  to  Clarence  J.  Shearn 
on  the  first  instant,  in  which  the  Governor  said  : 

“I  believe  in  mandatory  direct  nominations.  When  I 
recommended  permissive  direct  nominations  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sentiment  of  the  State  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  mandatory  bill,  and  I 
felt  that  provision  for  a  permissive  plan  would  pave  the 
way  for,  and  make  inevitable  the  adoption  of  direct 
nominations  by  all  parties.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of 
direct  nominations,  however,  has  greatly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  am  re-elected, 
and  my  position  is  thus  endorsed  by  the  people,  a  man¬ 
datory  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  next  Legislature.”  Very 
truly  yours,  Robert  h.  puller. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

* 

“The  movement  to  ‘uplift  the  farmer’  or  ‘hoist  the 
hayseed’  has  struck  this  neck  o’  woods!” 

This  is  the  way  one  of  our  readers  puts  it.  We 
find  a  disposition  among  some  farmers  simply  to  make 
fun  of  President  Roosevelt’s  commission  and  refuse 
to  help  it.  We  think  this  view  is  wrong.  The  results 
obtained  from  this  commission  will  depend  on  the 
farmers  themselves.  If  the  great  body  of  working 
farmers  refuse  to  state  the  facts  about  farming  a  few 
favored  ones  will  take  the  floor.  The  result  will  be 
a  report  which  does  not  fairly  represent  the  present 
needs  of  farming.  That  report  will  go  to  Congress 
and  it  will  stand  as  an  expression  of  farm  opinion. 
Why  not  put  the  hard  truth  into  that  opinion?  This 
we  can  do  by  answering  the  questions  which  the  com¬ 
mission  is  putting  out  seriously.  Tell  them  frankly 
just  what  you  believe,  and  your  opinion  will  help  in¬ 
fluence  that  report.  We  do  not  expect  great  results 
from  the  first  report  of  this  commission,  but  we  feel 
that  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  show  that  we  have  real 
grievances  and  are  not  afraid  to  state  them.  If  any 
of  our  readers  receive  the  printed  questions  from 
Washington  we  urge  them  to  reply  as  clearly  and 
forcibly  as  possible. 


October  24, 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  in  this 
country  when  there  were  more  rogues  and  fakers  try¬ 
ing-  to  get  money  from  the  people  through  alluring 
schemes  than  right  now.  These  rascals  offer  every¬ 
thing  from  a  gold  mine  to  a  new  variety  of  grain 
and  they  put  up  such  plausible  stories  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  warnings  that  can  be  given  people  will  bite 
at  the  bait.  We  recently  asked  one  of  those  victims 
how  he  happened  to  throw  away  his  money  as  he  did. 
He  says  the  thing  that  attracted  him  most  was  the 
idea  of  “getting  in  on  the  ground  floor.”  He  thought 
he  was  one  oi  the  first  to  buy  and  that  those  who 
bought  after  him  would  somehow  give  a  great  value 
to  his  share !  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
considerable  idle  money  in  the  country,  and  the 
rogues  are  after  it.  We  have  heard  of  one  case 
where  a  woman  took  $500  out  of  a  bank.  She  was 
constantly  haunted  by  the  thought  of  losing  it,  and 
so  when  she  did  up  her  hair  she  pinned  the  bills  in¬ 
side  it.  After  carrying  this  cash  around  for  awhile 
these  people  realize  that  it  is  idle  and  begin  to  look 
about  for  some  place  to  invest  it.  We  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where  the  rogues  with  big  promises  have 
captured  this  hard-earned  cash.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  this  should  happen,  yet  we  know  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  often  strong.  We  do  our  best  to  put  readers 
on  their  guard,  yet  it  seems  as  if  some  cannot  learn 
even  by  experience. 

* 

On  May  18,  1907,  we  began  printing  the  names  of 
11  New  York  State  Senators  who  opposed  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Insurance.  Gov.  Hughes  felt  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  was  not  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  enforce  the  new  insurance  law 
properly.  The  vast  majority  of  New  York  people 
agreed  with  the  Governor,  and  upheld  his  position. 
There  was  a  clear-cut  principle  at  stake — one  which 
reached  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  public  ser¬ 
vice'  The  men  whose  names  we  printed  took  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question,  and  helped  to  prevent  a 
full  enforcement  of  the  insurance  laws.  That  was 
why  we  printed  their  names,  for  it  is  a  dangerous 
menace  to  society  when  such  men  are  able  to  act  as 
political  highwaymen !  These  Senators  represented 
districts  in  which  farmers  held  the  balance  of  power, 
so  that  they  could  defeat  these  men  if  they  saw  fit  to 
do  so.  We  advised  farmers  to  chase  all  these  men  to 
their  political  graveyard,  and  every  week  since  we 
have  repeated  the  advice.  On  March  14,  1908,  we 
added  four  more  names  to  the  list.  Now  it  is  time  to 
figure  up  the  results.  Of  the  original  11  blacklisters 
only  three  have  been  renominated  for  the  Senate! 
One  more,  Horace  White,  is  a  candidate  for  Lieut.- 
Governor.  Of  the  quartette  of  names  added  later  one 
was  renominated,  while  one  more  nominated  himself 
after  his  party  repudiated  him.  The  list  is  therefore 
reduced  to  the  following: 

John  Raines,  Canandaigua. 

Jotham  P.  Allds,  Norwich. 

Horace  White,  Syracuse. 

Joseph  Ackroyd,  Utica. 

Wm.  W.  Wemple,  Schenectady. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  their  districts  that  not 
one  of  these  men  could  ever  have  been  renominated 
under  a  fair  primary  elections  law.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to  go  before 
the  voters  of  their  party  for  such  nomination.  They 
will  now  be  cut  off  the  ticket  with  a  broadax,  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  to  defeat  every  one  of  them. 
When  we  started  to  print  these  names  16  months  ago 
an  old  soldier  wrote  us :  ‘‘Keep  at  them.  The  farm¬ 
ers  will  down  the  whole  bunch!”  They  have  downed 
two-thirds  of  them  already.  Now  for  the  rest!  If 
there  is  one  of  them  who  deserves  the  broadax  more 
than  the  others  it  is  Jotham  P.  Allds! 

BREVITIES. 

The  “Bang”  method  of  handling  tuberculous  cattle — page 
S25. 

“Apple  Day”  was  celebrated  October  20.  We  hope  your 
celebration  was  a  “peach,”  plumb  full  of  enjoyment  as  a 
pair  of  fried  pies. 

A  number  of  readers  who  have  asked  about  the  culture 
of  Eucalyptus  in  California  are  referred  to  Bulletin  196  of 
the  California  Station  (Berkeley). 

We  have  found  a  new  case  where  the  papers  do  not  fit 
the  goods.  This  time  it  is  the  seeds  of  Catalpa.  As  is 
well  known  the  Catalpa  speciosa  is  in  great  demand  ns  a 
timber  tree.  We  find  that  seeds  of  an  inferior  variety 
are  being  sold  for  the  true  goods ! 

What  about  the  various  poultry  “systems”  advertised 
so  extensively?  They  usually  contain  a  mixture  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  impractical  advice.  There  is  usually  some  good 
advice — though  not  new.  The  claims  are  extravagant 
though  the  “system”  cannot  be  called  a  fraud. 

Those  trial  subscriptions  come  pouring  in  by  every 
mail.  Here  is  the  note  which  accompanies  one  of  them  : 

“This  man  paid  $2  each  for  Seedless  apple  trees,  and 

I  am  willing  to  go  10  cents  on  his  education.”  This  is  a 

cheap  form  of  education,  but  it  will  be  effective.  Our 

friend  will  buy  no  more  Seedless  apples  trees — and  become 
a  regular  subscriber ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives  through 
an  _  explosion  and  fire  which  destroyed  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  Canadian  Pacific  grain  elevator  at  Richford, 
Vt.,  Oct.  7.  Eleven  of  those  killed  were  at  work  in  the 
elevator  and  the  other  two  were  women,  a  Mrs.  Guard  and 
a  Mrs.  Jellifore,  who  were  walking  along  the  railroad 
track  beside  the  building  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
They  were  probably  rendered  unconscious  by  the  concus¬ 
sion,  and  before  anyone  noticed  their  plight  the  cloud  of 
flames  which  burst  forth  burned  them  so  badly  that  they 
died  a  short  time  after  being  picked  up.  In  addition  to 
the  destruction  of  the  elevator  building  two  flour  sheds 
and  eighty  freight  cars  were  burned.  The  total  loss,  which 
includes  a  quantity  of  oats  consigned  to  the  Quaker  Rolled 
Oats  Company  of  Chicago,  wheat  and  corn,  the  buildings 
and  rolling  stock  will  figure  up  close  to  $500,000.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  ignition  of 
dust  in  the  elevator  from  spontaneous  combustion.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  were  21  men  working  in  the  building  at  the 
time  and  those  who  lost  their  lives  were  all  on  the  first 
floor  or  above.  .  .  .  Fire  Oct.  7  destroyed  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  $25,000.,  on  which  there  was  little 
insurance,  at  Roselawn.  Ind.  .  .  .  Night  riders  have 
appeared  in  various  sections  of  South  Carolina.  The  Chero¬ 
kee  ginnery,  seven  miles  from  Spartanburg,  was  warned 
not  to  gin  or  buy  any  more  cotton  until  there  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market.  Other  ginneries  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  have  been  posted.  The  cotton  house  of 
William  Wood,  twenty  miles  from  Spartanburg,  was  set 
on  fire  several  nights  and  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  whether  it  was  the  work  of  night  riders  or 
of  disgruntled  farm  hands  is  not  known.  .  .  .  Fear¬ 

ing  an  attack  from  “night  riders”  on  Hickman,  Ky.,  Gov. 
Willson  Oct.  9  ordered  Major  Bassett  at  Hopkinsville  to 
despatch  the  Columbus  company  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 
Since  the  assassination  of  several  members  of  the  Walker 
(colored)  family  on  October  3,  the  situation  in  Hickman 
County  has  been  tense.  .  .  .  Col.  J.  S.  Whipple,  New 

York  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  has  been 
been  notified  of  his  victory  in  a  test  case  brought  by 
agents  of  his  department  to  compel  owners  of  dogs  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  Adirondacks.  Leslie  E.  Ghering, 
of  Auburn,  had  a  number  of  hounds  running  in  the  woods 
in  the  town  of  Clifton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  while 
it  could  not  be  proven  that  he  had  permitted  their  use  in 
the  hounding  of  deer  it  was  held  that  their  presence  in 
the  woods  was  a  menace  to  the  deer  and  a  practical  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  against  hounding.  The  case  was  prose¬ 
cuted  at  the  St.  Lawrence  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
before  Justice  Spencer,  of  Gloversvilie,  and  judgment  given 
against  Ghering.  involving  a  fine  of  $200.  More  interesting 
perhaps  was  the  recent  conviction  of  D.  F.  Busch,  of 
New  York,  a  steel  and  iron  merchant,  with  Summer  home 
at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  who  waB  fined  $100  for  having  in  his 
possession  in  the  closed  season,  a  brace  of  grouse.  Mr, 
Busch  had  received  several  pairs  of  the  birds  from  a  friend 
in  Wales,  who  had  sent  them  over  on  the  Cedric,  the 
latter  part  of  September.  He  was  an  innocent  receiver, 
not  knowing  that  the  possession  of  the  birds  was  making 
him  a  violator  of  the  law,  but  this  did  not  excuse  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  he  had  to  suffer  the  penalty. 
Mr.  Busch  offered  to  send  the  birds  back  to  Wales,  but 
this  would  have  established  a  precedent,  which  was  not 
permitted.  .  .  .  Three  policemen  on  duty  on  the  Will¬ 

iamsburg  Bridge,  over  the  East  River,  New  York,  had  a 
desperate  fight  with  a  temporarily  insane  Russian  armed 
with  a  razor  on  the  top  of  the  Brooklyn  tower,  335  feet 
above  the  river,  Oct.  11.  In  the  struggle  of  the  man  to 
leap  from  the  structure  he  nearly  dragged  the  policemen 
over  the  brink.  The  Russian  said  later  that  he  was  Joseph 
Kratz,  a  tailor,  35  years  old,  lived  at  17  Prospect  street, 
Brooklyn,  and  wanted  to  kill  himself,  because  he  had  an 
aged  mother  who  was  starving  because  he  couldn’t  get  any 
work.  .  .  .  Following  other  severe  penalties  imposed 

under  the  recently  enacted  law  to  protect  game  birds 
In  Tennessee,  R.  F.  McMurty,  of  Sumner  County,  has  been 
fined  $2,500  for  trying  to  dispose  by  sale  of  fifty  quail. 
The  birds  were  trapped,  according  to  Game  Warden  King, 
who  made  the  arrest,  and  killed  by  blows  on  the  head. 
Many  young  quail  were  among  the  number.  McMurty  got 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

This  has  been  a  hard  season  for  Central  Maine.  We 
have  had  very  little  rain  since  the  first  of  May.  A  light 
crop  of  hay,  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  but  a  banner  crop  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook 
County.  w.  n.  s. 

Waterville,  Me. 

Wheat  seeding  is  dragged  along  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather ;  very  few  fields  up  in  good  shape,  and  a  dark 
show  unless  it  is  a  late  Fall.  Apples  in  this  neighborhood 
the  wormiest  in  years ;  the  best  apples  are  on  an  orchard 
that  was  not  sprayed  at  all,  but  otherwise  well  cared  for. 
The  first  nine  crates  of  Kings  I  picked  did  not  have  a 
sound  apple.  Out  of  50  crates  I  sold  25  as  No.  2.  Bald¬ 
win  almost  as  bad ;  out  of  31  crates  of  Kieffer  pears  I 


got  13  No.  1.  The  experts  claim  the  damage  was  done 
in  August.  I  sprayed  lime  and  sulphur  first  and  then 
Bordeaux  twice.  I  have  three  acres  of  Alfalfa,  the  first 
I  ever  tried,  sowed  July  27,  looking  fine,  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  to  blame  for.  w.  j.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  not  more  than  half  what  we  expected, 
due  to  wet  weather  last  Spring  causing  scab  on  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  plant  lice  making  so  many  dwarfed  ;  then  so 
severe  a  drought  since  the  middle  of  August  causing  them 
to  quit  growing.  Many  trees  have  dried  up  and  some 
apples  feel  withered.  u.  t.  cox. 

Ohio. 

As  I  read  of  frosts,  floods,  droughts  and  cyclones  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  say  a  wrord  in  regard 
to  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Grand  Traverse  region. 
We  picked  yesterday  (October  5)  ripe  watermelons,  Monte 
Christo  and  Hoodoo  muskmelons  from  vines  that  were  as 
green  as  in  midsummer ;  will  mail  you  soon  a  sample  of 
corn  grown  this  Summer,  which  will  prove  that  we  can 
produce  something  besides  snowballs  and  pine  stumps. 

Charlevoix,  Mich.  e.  w.  c. 

Practically  all  of  the  crops  in  Franklin  County  are  now 
harvested.  The  potato  crop  is  very  uneven ;  some  growers 
report  a  fair  yield,  while  in  other  fields  they  are  almost 
a  failure.  A  few  cars  have  been  shipped  from  Bangor 
and  Brushton  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  The  grain  crop, 
such  as  rye,  oats,  barley  and  corn,  were  at  least  60  per 
cent  better  than  last  season.  Hops  are  fair,  and  were  free 
from  vermin.  A  few  sales  have  been  reported  in  Malone 
from  10  to  12%  cents,  but  in  small  lots.  Apples  are  of 
a  good  quality,  and  the  yield  was  big  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  The  early  ones  are  all  shipped.  Our  hay 
crop  was  light,  but  almost  all  farmers  are  well  supplied 
with  fodder.  Pork  is  bringing  $8.50  per  hundred  on  the 
hoof,  and  $10  dressed,  and  in  good  demand.  Poultry  is 
selling  at  14  cents'  alive,  and  lots  of  buyers ;  eggs  are  in 
good  demand.  Garden  truck  is  fair  in  most  localities. 

Brushton,  N.  Y.  a.  n.  h. 


THE  BANG  METHOD  FOR  THE  ERADICA¬ 
TION  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  October  9,  Prof.  Bang,  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  delivered  a  very  capable  address  on  the  “Eradi¬ 
cation  of  Tuberculosis  in  Denmark.”  Prof.  Bang  is  among 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  has  made  a  scientific 
and  practical  study  of  the  disease  and  its  eradication  for 
many  years,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  “Bang  method” 
of  treatment.  Prof.  Bang  said  in  substance,  that  the  most 
essential  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  tuberculosis  is  abso¬ 
lutely  contagious  and  is  spread  only  by  contagion.  The 
old  theory  that  tuberculosis  is  hereditary  is  wrong.  The 
theory  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  everywhere  is 
also  wrong,  for  many  whole  herds  are  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  although  in  a  district  where  the  disease  is  very 
common.  The  susceptibility  of  cattle  to  the  disease  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  present,  and  also 
on  the  disposition  of  the  cattle,  some  cows  being  practically 
immune  to  the  disease,  while  others  readily  contract  it. 

There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  cattle  can  be  in¬ 
fected  ;  by  living  together  with  diseased  animals,  and 
through  milk.  Farmers  can  have  healthy  cows  and  af¬ 
fected  calves.  On  one  farm  in  Denmark  all  the  cows  and 
calves  were  free  from  the  disease,  but  all  the  two-year-old 
heifers  were  diseased.  This  was  traced  to  the  milk  being 
contaminated,  on  which  the  animals  were  fed  as  calves. 
When  milk  is  sent  to  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory, 
where  the  skim-milk  or  whey  is  returned  to  the  patrons, 
there  is  great  danger  of  contagion.  If  only  one  herd  is 
affected  by  tuberculosis  all  the  skim-milk  or  whey  is  con¬ 
taminated,  and  thus  the  disease  is  widely  spread,  not  only 
to  calves  but.  to  swine,  poultry,  and  to  other  animals  that 
are  fed  on  the  milk.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
in  this  way  is  one  of  the  grave  questions  in  this  country 
to-day.  In  Denmark  all  skim-milk  and  whey  is  required 
by  law  to  be  heated  before  being  returned  to  patrons. 

When  the  udder  is  affected  the  milk  contains  immense 
numbers  of  the  bacilli.  For  a  month  or  more,  however, 
the  milk  looks  normal,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  more 
watery  or  flocky,  and  the  production  is  less.  In  Denmark 
all  cattle  affected  by  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  examination  of  the  milk,  are  killed  and  paid  for 
by  the  government.  Milk  will  not  generally  contain  tubercle 
bacilli  unless  the  udder  is  affected.  Often  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  after  milking,  from  the  breath,  feces 
or  urine  of  diseased  cows.  Cleanliness  of  the  stables  and 
animals  is  therefore  very  important. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  readily  transmissible  to  swine, 
horses,  poultry,  goats,  and  even  human  beings,  although 
some  claim  that  it  is  not  transmissible  to  human  beings. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  the  susceptibility 
of  children  and  adults,  the  former  readily  contracting  the 
disease.  In  fact,  the  young  of  all  animals  become  infected 
much  more  readily  than  the  mature  animals. 


THE  BANG  METHOD. — The  principles  on  which  this 
method  is  founded  are  the  tuberculin  test  and  isolation. 
The  cows  should  all  be  tested  with  tuberculin  and  the 
healthy  animals  placed  in  a  barn  entirely  separated  from 
that  in  which  the  diseased  ones  are  kept.  All  cows  af¬ 
fected  by  the  disease  in  the  udder  should  be  killed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  it  through  the  milk.  The  calves 
from  those  cows  that  are  well  enough  to  keep  may  be 
raised.  As  the  disease  is  not  hereditary,  the  calves  are 
not  usually  affected  at  birth,  but  attain  the  disease  from 
outside  sources.  All  the  calves  should  be  taken  from 
the  diseased  cows  immediately  at  birth,  and  placed  in  the 
quarters  for  the  healthy  animals.  They  should  be  fed  only 
on  milk  that  has  been  heated.  As  these  calves  become  ma¬ 
ture  the  proportion  of  healthy  animals  becomes  greater 
and  the  diseased  ones  can  be  disposed  of  under  suitable 
supervision. 

The  supposedly  healthy  animals  should  be  tested  about 
twice  a  year  by  the  tuberculin  test,  in  order  that  any 
which  have  become  infected  could  be  eliminated  in  the 
early  stages.  No  animals  should  be  introduced  to  the 
healthy  herd  from  outside  sources  without  having  them 
tested  and  without  being  reasonably  certain  that  they  are 
healthy.  The  quarters  should  be  kept  clean,  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  light,  for  filth  and  darkness  are  very  favorable 
to  the  development  of  all  contagious  diseases. 

This  method  has  been  used  in  Denmark  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  very  successfully,  the  herds  gradually  be¬ 
coming  free  from  disease  without  the  necessity  of  killing 
off  all  affected  animals  immediately.  The  opposition  to 
the  tuberculin  test  has  been  very  great,  because  many  cows 
that  were  apparently  healthy  and  producing  well  were 
often  sacrificed  because  they  reacted  under  the  test.  The 
Bang  method,  however,  allows  the  farmer  to  keep  such 
cattle,  under  proper  conditions.  In  reply  to  direct  ques¬ 
tions,  Prof.  Bang  answered  in  substance  as  follows : 

“Do  you  believe  that  tuberculin  will  develop  tuberculosis 
or  any  bad  effects  in  healthy  cows?” 

“No.  Absolutely  impossible.” 

“Will  tuberculin  aggravate  the  disease  in  affected  cows?” 

“The  immediate  effects  are  fever,  smaller  quantities  of 
milk  and  sometimes  diarrhoea,  but  there  are  no  lasting 
effects.” 

“In  an  incipient  case  will  the  test  aggravate  or  make 
worse  the  disease?” 

“I  have  thought  that  the  disease  was  aggravated,  but 
now  believe  that  the  aggravation  was  simply  accidental, 
and  due  to  other  causes.” 

“Can  the  Bang  method  be  carried  out  on  physical  exam¬ 
ination  alone?” 

“I  do  not  believe  so.  The  disease  must  be  highly  devel¬ 
oped  in  order  to  detect  it  by  a  physical  examination.  The 
new  herd,  at  least,  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin.” 

“How  often  should  the  tuberculin  test  be  used?” 

“At  least  twice  a  year  is  best.” 

“Is  the  tuberculin  test  reliable?” 

“Not  absolutely  ;  but  it  is  very  reliable." 

“What  would  you  do  with  reacting  cows?” 

“Keep  them  as  long  as  apparently  well  and  healthy  and 
the  milk  is  good,  but  kee’p  them  under  supervision  and 
away  from  healthy  cows.  c.  f.  b. 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  November  16-17.  There  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  farm  institute  problems.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are :  President,  Tait  Butler,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  vice-president,  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  Boston,  Mass.;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Pearson  states  that  the 
New  York  farmers’  institute  will  begin  about  December  1. 
The  number  of  days  of  institute  work  allotted  to  the 
various  counties  is  stated  as  follows  :  Albany  five,  Allegany 
four,  Broome  four,  Cattaraugus  five,  Cayuga  five,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  twelve,  Chemung  five,  Chenango  eight,  Clinton  four, 
Columbia  five,  Cortland  four,  Delaware  eight,  Dutchess 
seven,  Erie  seven,  Essex  five,  Franklin  six,  Fulton  three, 
Genesee  six,  Greene  four,  Herkimer  five,  Jefferson  nine, 
Lewis  seven,  Livingston  six,  Madison  eight,  Monroe  ten, 
Montgomery  five,  Nassau  two,  Niagara  five,  Oneida  ten,  Onon¬ 
daga  five,  Ontario  eight,  Orange  nine,  Orleans  six,  Oswego 
thirteen,  Otsego  nine,  Putnam  three,  Rensselaer  four,  Rock¬ 
land  two,  St.  Lawrence  thirteen,  Saratoga  five,  Schenectady 
two,  Schoharie  five,  Schuyler  four,  Seneca  four,  Steuben  thir¬ 
teen,  Suffolk  five,  Sullivan  four,  Tioga  five,  Tompkins  five, 
Ulster  six,  Washington  six,  Wayne  eight,  Westchester 
three,  Wyoming  five,  Yates  four ;  total,  330.  Conferences 
to  plan  for  institutes  next  Winter  have  now  been  held  in 
about  20  counties.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
vites  the  masters  of  the  Granges  in  the  counties,  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  local  agricultural  societies,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  institutes  held  last  year,  to  meet  at  some 
central  point,  and  discuss  with  a  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  is  familiar  with  the  insti¬ 
tute  work,  all  questions  having  to  do  with  the  location  of 
the  institutes,  character  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered,  local 
speakers,  etc. 


The  Only  Line  of 


High 


Grade 


Tools 


Under 


One 


Name 


and 


IV/I  J\  13  Almost  every  day  some  sort  of  tool  could  be  used  to  advant- 
■  "  ■  ■»  ■  »  age  around  the  house,  and  oftentimes  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 

sary  to  have  tools  at  once,  to  make  repairs.  The  best  way  to 
buy  them  and  the  most  convenient  way  to  keep  them  is  in  a 
cabinet. 

AssfA  mm 

TOOL  CABINETS 

are  the  only  ones  made  containing  a  complete  set  of  high  grade  tools  under 
one  name  and  trademark.  Every  tool  is  a  Keen  Kutter,  which  means  it  is 
the  highest  grade  and  fully  guaranteed.  No  cheap  tools. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  handsomely  illustrated  Catalog  showing  our  complete 
line  of  Keen  Kctte*  Cabinets  ;  then  select  the  cabinet  containing  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  tools  you  want  and  your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  not,  write  us  and 
give  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

This  booklet  contains  cabinets  from  $8.50  to  $125.00,  according  to  assort¬ 
ment  of  tools.  A  postal  will  bring  it . 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  St.  Lents  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


TRADE 


No.  K-l.  Price  S8.50 


30,000,000Ttle44a<je4  & 

go  through  Western  Electric  Telephones. 

Messages  from  Boston  to  Omaha  (1500  miles),  New  York 
to  Chicago  (900  miles),  and  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta,  (800 
miles),  go  through  Western  Electric  Telephones. 

The  telephone  business  of  New  York,  the  largest  of  any 
city  in  the  world,  goes  through  3 10,000  Western  Electric 
Telephones,  is  handled  on  Western  Electric  Switchboards, 
and  carried  by  Western  Electric  Equipment. 

Western  Electric  Equipment 

is  the  standard  of  quality,  efficiency,  reliability 
and  durability. 

Western  Electric  Quality  is,  if  possible,  more 
essential  in  a  rural,  than  in  a  city  line.  The 
distance  between  subscribers  is  longer  and  other 
methods  of  communication  harder.  It  will 
pay  you  to 

Write  for  Booklet  qs,  “Rural  Telephone  Equipments”— Sent  Free 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Augeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


Northern  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Write  Our  Nearest  House 
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Woman  and  the  Home  Lu! 


THE  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 

the  East  End  of  London. 


An  author 

may  be  made  with  practically  no  ex-  who  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  hu- 
pense  except  for  the  button  molds,  since  manity,  and  sees  printer’s  ink  translated 
most  people  have  odds  and  ends  of  em-  into  deeds  of  love  and  charity,  like  Mrs. 
broidery  silk  or  beads,  suitable  for  the  Ewing  with  “The  Story  of  a  Short 
work.  Some  buttons  are  solidly  cov-  Life,”  or  Sir  Walter  Besant,  whose  “All 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  PARABLE. 

Once  lived  a  Man  who  from  a  Rock  broke 
stone — 

For  little  wage,  great  labor.  Hear  him  ered  with  beads,  but  this  is  rather  trou-  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men”  led  to 
groan’  blesome  work  for  an  amateur.  These  the  establishment  of  the  “People’s  Pal- 

Tnti*°  sleepy’silkeii  'Zata  “  my  Zd  orn“mc”,al  b"ttons  fs°  ““<>  >■«  “  permanent  monument  higher 

trimmings  as  a  center  for  rosettes  and  than  all  the  dollars  ever  piled  up  by  all 

to  hold  folds  of  ribbon  in  place,  or  to  the  “best  sellers”  that  ever  clogged  the 
cover  the  fastening  of  a  wing  or  stiff  bookstores, 
feather. 

* 


And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying,  Be  it  so! 


And  he  was  rich,  and  on  a  bed  at  rest 
Of  silk  as  soft  as  roses.  From  the  west 
The  King  came  by  with  horsemen  and  pa¬ 
trolled 

That  land,  beneath  his  canopy  of  gold. 

And  the  Newly  Rich  gazed  from  his  lattice  : 
“Why 

Have  I  no  kingdom  and  no  canopy? 
Happy  I  were,  with  just  one  little  tiling ; 
I  would  have  honour !  I  would  be  a  King  !" 
And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying,  Be  it  so! 

And  he  was  King.  With  horsemen  for  a 
screen 

And  cloth  of  gold  to  fringe  his  palanquin. 
But  one  day,  riding  in  a  desert  place, 


Tin  Cans  for  Fruit. 

I  notice  a  question  signed  A.  E.  F. 
asking  if  tin  cans  were  as  satisfactory 
in  putting  up  tomatoes  or  fruit  as  the 


b.  w.  c. 

Twenty  years  our  family  used  tin 


We  learned  recently  that  in  Scotland 
a  very  nice  jelly  is  made  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash.  We 

had  never  before  heard  that  these  glow-  Mason  fruit  jar-  Yes,  they  are,  and  for 
ing  red  fruits  had  any  value  except  myseIf  1  would  rather  have  them  than 
for  their  beauty.  The  ripe  berries  are  the  &lass  can-  Tbey  can  be  used  any 
washed,  then  put  on  to  cook  in  just  number  of  times>  and  are  always  just 

enough  water  to  cover  them.  When  as  good  as  new-  If  y°u  Set  tbe  rigbt 

soft  they  are  strained  like  any  other  billd>  those  that  have  a  cover  smaller 

fruit,  the  juice  brought  to  a  boil.  Jbaybe  can  that  goes  into  a  groove  and 

.  _ _ ,  ...  tben  seal  with  sealing  wax,  you  will 

Tbe  King  grew  angry.  The  Sun  scorched  skimmed  as  required,  and  sugar  added  never  have  a  can  of  fruit  spoil.  I  no¬ 
bis  face.  at  tjie  rate  0f  one  p0un(j  to  a  pint  of  ticed  on  a  trip  through  Indiana  recently 

“What  is  this  Sun  that  doth  my  face  de-  juice.  Boil  '  the  same  as  crab  apple  that  glass  jars  were  almost  an  unused 
vour-  jdly.  Sometimes  apple  juice  in  equal  a^cle,  and  what  were  used  were  hung 

Heedless  of  princes  at  their  height  of  power?  proportion  is  added  to  the  mountain  ash,  Winter  mrs^I  ‘  "Toot 

Had  I  his  room,  and  the  arrows  of  his  pride  7,  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ’  >Vi,ucr-  MKb-  A-  woou- 

Vast  as  the  air,  1  should  be  satisfied !”  * ie  combmatlon  bcing  considered  excel.-  The  Mason  can  I  have  found  the  best 

And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying.  Be  it  so!  ^ent-  The  mountain  ash  jelly  is  said  to  can  made.  I  put  up  about  100  quarts  of 

.  ,  .  .  .  be  something  like  currant  jelly,  but  with  fruit  each  year,  and  have  in  ten  years 

And  lie  became  the  Sun.  Jovial  he  sent  ,.  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ...  ,  lost  but  two  cans  by  breakage.  For 

Arrows  abroad  to  search  the  firmament  a  slightly  bitter  taste;  it  is  much  liked  app]es  an(j  the  cheap  frujts  j  use  two_ 

And  bake  the  fields.  Everywhere  did  they  with  game,  kippered  herring,  mutton  and  qUart  cans ;  they  sell  here  at  retail  for 

other  meats.  Some  time  ago  we  asked  $1  per  dozen.  I  would  not  use  tin  cans 
for  information  about  sumach  jelly,  but  ^  they  could  be  had  for  nothing, 
we  have  not  had  any  response;  person- 

ally  we  should  look  doubtfully  on  the  cam  cxclusiveiy  for  puttinj  fruit, 

brilliant  sumach  berries  for  this  purpose,  using  them  for  peaches,  strawberries, 

*  cherries,  in  fact,  everything  except  very 

Good  Housekeeping  gives  two  excel-  f[uit’  such  a-s  rhubarb:  We  «?ed 

.  b  them  two  years  in  succession,  getting 

lent  quince  recipes,  which  arc  well  the  kind  with  a  top  like  a  jelly  tumbler 
worth  trying,  quinces  baked  in  sweet  which  fitted  into  a  groove.  Sealing  wax 
cider  and  “Red  Betty.”  For  the  first,  was  P°Hred  int0  tbe  groove  to  make  the 

select  large,  fine  quinces,  and  rub  very  choapef "efS Te s  of'dn?Zd  we'do  no? 
thoi  oughly  with  a  coaise  cloth,  but  do  know  whether  the  cheap  grades  would 
not  pare  or  core  them.  Pack  them  in  a  last  two  years,  having  used  only  the 
baking  dish  or  granite  basin,  half  fill  it  g^ass  cans  lately.  When  opening  a  can 

And  tbe  Earth  became  a  wholly  flooded  field,  with  fresh  sweet  cider,  cover  closely  Ihe'can^d.^  Tifa 

Save  for  one  Rock  therein  that  would  not  and  bake  for  a  half  day  in  a  moderate  perfectly  dry  place.  The  sealing  wax 

•violc1’  oven.  An  hour  before  they  are  done  may  be  remelted  and  used  again.  The 

Wfdly  the  streams  boat;  it  withstood  their  ad(J  Qne  cup  q{  sugar  tQ  four  quinCes  fin  cans  in  which  peaches  and  tomatoes 

Then  the  Cloud,  sullen,  yearned  to  be  that  and  baste  frequently;  there  should  be  atVast!  if  whe^openhig  then^the^rst 
Rock.  about  a  cup  of  the  syrup,  more  cider  time,  they  are  cut  at  the  soldered  end, 

And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying,  Be  it  so!  having  been  added  if  needed.  Cut  in  leaving  a  space  around  the  edge  on 
And  the  Cloud  became  a  Rock.  Stark  he  quarters,  removing  the  cores,  pour  the  which  a  round  of  tin  may  be  soldered. 

remained  syrup  over  them  and  serve  cold,  with  nt,ri  C°U]S<^  tb^.  cans  must  be  sterilized 

stlU-  whetter  Summer  riped  or  Winter  cream.  Red  Betty  is  a  most  delicious  ‘  s  e  air  lg  n  ^lu  G^PARKER.’ 

And  there  came  a  Man  into  his  solitude  Pudding.  kill  a  baking  dish  with  alter-  I  do  not  know  where  the  inquirer  in 
With  pickax  and  with  hammer ;  one  that  *hitc  layers  of  bread  crumbs  and  finely  i  egard  to  tbe  use  of  tin  cans  lives,  but 
hewed  chopped  quinces,  dotting  the  crumbs  *  can  assure  her  she  is  lucky  to  get 

Stones  from  the  Rock.  And  the  Rock  with  butter  and  sweetening  the  quinces  w”!-  -if  Iiav?  seenT  ”one,  sblce  we  ^ff 
groaned,  oppressed,  to  taste.  Make  the  last  layer  of  but-  J  Virginia.  Indeed  she  can  use 

“Whose  heavy  Hammer  strikes  so  sore  my  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  v0™  ^0r  aPP^es  or  tomatoes,  and  more 

Breast?’’  tered  crumbs;  moisten  the  whole  with  than  once  if  they  do  not  rust  inside. 

And  prayed  at  length.  “Deliver  me  who  sweet  cider,  cover,  and  bake  slowly  for  tised  for  thiet  yeais  the  cans  that 

can  ! 

Make  me  a 
Man  !” 


pass 

And  scorched  tbe  faces  of  Princes  like  the 
grass. 

Till  came  a  Cloud,  that  darkly  overmisted 

The  plains,  and  all  his  sheen  of  rays  re¬ 
sisted. 

Long,  long  he  battled,  but  at  last  avowed, 

“My  light  is  vanquished.  I  would  be  that 
Cloud  !’’ 

And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying,  Be  it  so! 

And  he  became  a  Cloud  of  gloom  and  rain 

That  cooled  and  made  green  pastures  of  the 
plain, 

Till  the  floods  rose.  Houses  and  herds  were 
swept 

Away  in  rivers,  and  the  homeless  wept. 


two  hours  or  more,  removing  the  cover  ^?ep,  web  lf 

tt  .  ,  ,  ,  ..  &  the  tops  are  tightly  closed.  To  be  surer 

Hammer- wielder  make  me  to  brown  the  top  if  necessary.  Serve  it  is  well  to  use  sealing  wax  in  the 

either  hot  or  cold,  with  a  pitcher  of  groove,  though  I  have  not  done  so. 


And  there  came  an  Angel,  saying,  Be  it  so ! 

And  he  became  a  Man,  old,  feeble,  bent, 
Who  for  small  wages  and  long  labor  spent 
Broke  stones  under  a  Rock,  and  was  content. 

— Herbert  French,  in  “Apollo  and  the  Sea¬ 
man.’’ 

* 

The  vicinity  of  New  York  suffered 


cream.  Cider  boiled  down  while  sweef 
may  take  the  place  of  newly  made  cider. 
* 

In  Mrs.  Ewing’s  book,  “The  Story  of 
a  Short  Life”  (one  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing  children’s  books  we  know),  the  little 
hero,  hopelessly  crippled,  decides  to  com- 


M.  E.  L. 


October  24, 

The  foods  we  eat  furnish  energy 
for  the  body  just  as  burning  coal 
makes  steam  for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  London, 
show  that  cod  liver  oil  yields  two 
and  one-half  times  more  energy 
than  starches  or  sweets. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  pure  cod  liver  oil  combined 
with  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives  strength, 
enriches  the  blood,  invigorates 
the  nerves,  and  repairs  tissues. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


OOUBtE-cLASS^^ 

SASHp 


k 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or'  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold.’ 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash.^ 

Ask  for  catalog  '  O  It  tells  all  about  it 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Culture, 

Imported  only  from  the  most  reliable 
growers,  making  possible  a  wealth  of 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Write  for  our  New  Beautiful  Catalog, 
containing  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  St.,  thro’  to  38  Park  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Stove  or  Range  Until  Yoo  First  See 

How  Much 


from  extremely  penetrating  sea  fogs  pjie  a  book  about  brave  “poor  things”— 
during  late  September,  and  we  were  that  is,  those  crippled  or  otherwise  han- 
rather  disgusted  to  find  our  favorite  dicapped  by  physical  disability.  It  is 
scissors  left  near  an  open  window  over  interesting  to  know  that  the  suggestion 
night  badly  rusted  in  the  morning.  In  given  by  this  book  has  resulted  in  the 
such  a  case,  the  best  thing  is  to  rub  formation  of  “The  Guild  of  Brave  Poor 
the  steel  thoroughly  with  kerosene;  if  Things,”  a  London  organization  which 
any  of  the  rust  persists,  use  fine  emery  seeks  to  brighten  the  lives  of  crippled 
powder  and  a  woolen  cloth.  It  is  a  mis-  children,  and  to  instruct  them  so  that 
take  to  neglect  any  rust  on  scissors  or  they  may  be  able  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
otlier  cutlery,  as  an  increase  of  the  trou-  ing.  Many  children  who  would  appear 
ble  may  quickly  destroy  the  effective-  through  physical  unfitness  ro  be  abso- 
ness  of  the  implement.  lutely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others 

are  so  instructed  by  this  Guild  that  they 
Handsome  covered  buttons  are  seen  become  practically  self-supporting.  The 
on  all  sorts  of  trimmings,  and  they  are  boys  are  taught  toy-making  and  fine  cab- 
not  all  difficult  to  make,  thus  forming  inet  work,  and  the  girls  fine  sewing  and 
an  inexpensive  decoration.  Satin-cov-  allied  industries,  one  special  activity  of 
ered  buttons  on  a  cloth  gown  are  espe-  the  Guild’s  pupils  being  the  building  and 
cially  liked,  or  again  they  may  be  cov-  equipping  of  fine  doll-houses,  in  the  case 
ered  with  the  cloth  of  the  gown,  and  of  special  orders  copying  the  architec- 
further  decorated  with  embroidery  or  ture  and  fittings  of  some  famous  man¬ 
beading.  The  beads  or  embroidery  are  sion.  The  Guild  has  two  country  homes 
put  on  the  circle  of  material  before  it  is  where  the  children  are  taught,  and  also 
drawn  up  over  the  button.  Such  deco-  numerous  classes  and  entertainments  in 


You  Save 

By  Getting 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You” 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


"\/rOU  want  to  make  every  cent  you  spend  this  year,  count  for  quality  and 
economy. 

If  you  need  a  stove  or  range,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  factory  prices. 

I  promise  you  that  I  will  save  you  $5,  $6  or  S10  on  our  smallest  stoves,  and  as 
high  as  $18,  $20  and  even  $30  on  our  largest.  And  I  promise  you  that  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  at  any  price,,  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Just  let  me  quote  you  prices.  Take  our  catalogue  and  compare  the  Kalamazoo 
quality  and  prices,  with  the  best  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at 
retail.  That  will  tell  the  story.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  You  want  to  save  money 
and  you  want  to  get  high  quality.  Why  not  investigate  our  plan,  then?  Why  not 
let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  manufacturers’  prices  and  retail  prices 
on  stoves  or  ranges? 

We  sell  to  you,  direct  from  the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices, 

On  360  Days  Approval  Test— wf^fyhlthc 

I  promise,  In  black  and  white,  to  refund  your  money — every  cent 
of  It— if  you  do  not  find  your  purchase  In  every  way  exactly  as 
represented. 

Kemember,  every  Kalamazoo  Is  of  the  highest  possible  grade, 
made  of  tbe  best  materials  and  In  the  best  manner.  You  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturers— a  company  that  has  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Individual  customers  than  any  other  stove  company  in  exis¬ 
tence.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  stoves  and  ranges  to 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  no  doubt  can  refer  you  to  near 
neighbors  who  have  saved  money  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo. 

Many  customers  write  that  they  have  saved  enough  on  a  single  Kalamazoo  to 
pay  for  a  whole  season’s  fuel.  You  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  suit  anew 
dress,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  perhaps  to  pay  your  taxes.  Is  It  not  to  your 
interest  to  get  our  prices! 


Send  Postal  fop  Catalogue  No.  114 

describing  more  than  300  sizes  and  styles  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Hotel  Ranges,  Base  Burners.  Laundry 
All  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Etc. 

cook  stoves  and  1  know  that  if  you  get  our  prices— and  see  our  quality  you  will  not 
ranges  have  pat-  think  of  buying  any  other  make.  Let  me  show  you  now  much  you 

ent  tliermome-  0411  save> 

baddngand roasi-  William  Thompson.  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

ing  easy.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mlrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  sailor  blouse  is  always  a  favorite 
for  young  girls.  As  shown,  the  waist  is 
made  with  front  and  back.  The  one- 
piece  sleeves  are  tucked  at  their  lower 
edges  and  finished  with  straight  cuffs 
and  are  sewed  to  the  armholes  before 
the  underarm  seams  are  closed.  The 
facing  over  the  blouse  can  be  used  or 


6129  Misses'  Naval  Blouse, 

14,  16  and  18  years. 

omitted  as  liked.  The  sailor  collar  fin¬ 
ishes  the  neck  and  the  separate  shield 
is  buttoned  into  place  beneath  it.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (16  years)  is  4  yards  24, 
3*4  yards  32  or  2 y2  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  5J4  yards  of  braid.  The  pattern 
6129  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16 
and  18  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  Directoire  coat,  in  a  variety  of 
models,  is  a  favorite  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  As  shown,  the  back  and  side-backs 
are  all  cut  in  one,  but  the  fronts  of  the 
body  portion  are  separate  from  the 
fronts  of  the  skirt  and  with  the  under¬ 
arm  gores  are  joined  to  them  at  the 


waistline.  The  fronts  also  are  extended 
to  turn  back  and  form  the  big  pointed 
revers,  while  the  high  rolled-over  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are  in 
two  pieces  each,  finished  with  character¬ 
istic  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  5}4  yards 
24,  354  yards  44  or  2%  yards  52  inches 
wide,  yard  of  silk  or  velvet  for  the 
revers  and  trimming.  The  pattern  6125 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Fall  Work  With  the  Flowers. 

Despite  the  prolonged  drought  the 
pansy  seedlings,  started  in  July,  have 
made  satisfactory  growth,  and  already 
show  an  abundance  of  bloom.  I  like  to 
start  the  pansies  in  midsummer;  they 
are  then  ready  to  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  late  Autumn,  when  the 
frosts  have  cut  down  nearly  everything 
in  the  garden.  If  only  the  weather  is 
mild  enough  to  admit  of  their  thawing 
out  for  a  few  hours  by  day,  they  will 
go  on  expanding  blossoms  and  forming 
buds  long  after  the  ground  freezes  at 
night.  Last  Thanksgiving  Day  I  gath¬ 
ered  a  large  number  of  fine  blooms  to 
deck  our  feast  from  an  unprotected  bed. 
By  placing  a  frame  and  sash  over  the 
plants,  I  believe  I  could  have  prolonged 
the  blooming  season  into  February. 
Mixed  among  the  pansies  are  plants  of 
the  horned  violet  or  tufted  pansy,  Viola 
cornuta.  Those  who  have  not  tried  the 
new  varieties  of  this  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den  posy  have  missed  a  treat,  for  they 
are  hardy,  fragrant  and  floriferous.  I 
am  not  very  successful  with  florists’ 
sorts  of  fragrant  violets,  and  so  am  glad 
to  fall  back  upon  this  one.  The  white 
variety  is  especially  pleasing.  Like  the 
pansies,  they  require  little  care  except 
to  keep  the  blooms  picked  to  prevent 
seeding.  By  and  by  they  may  have  a 
few  leaves  raked  over  them,  but  strong, 
young  plants  usually  winter  safely  with¬ 
out  any  protection  except  the  snow. 

The  seed  envelopes  that  were  stowed 
away  in  a  pigeon  hole  of  the  desk  last 
Spring,  after  being  emptied  of  their 
contents,  are  once  more  in  frequent  use. 
They  are  assuming  such  bulky  propor¬ 
tions  that  I  shall  soon  have  to  find  a 
larger  receptacle.  Some  discretion  must 
be  exercised  in  saving  one’s  own  seed. 
I  would  advise  those  who  have  had  the 
luck  to  secure  a  good  dwarf  strain  of 
Sweet  Alyssum,  which  doesn’t  sprawl 
all  over  the  beds  instead  of  edging 
them,  to  spread  a  paper  frequently  down 
under  the  sprays,  and  shake  off  as 
much  of  the  seed  as  possible.  The 
chance  of  securing  such  a  prize  soon 
again  is  extremelv  uncertain.  On  the 
other  hand,  pansies  and  Verbenas  mix 
and  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  seedlings  are  worthless  to  one  who 
desires  really  fine  blooms.  Some  seeds, 
as  for  example,  those  of  the  common 
varieties  of  sweet  peas,  are  so  inexpen¬ 
sive  that  nobody  thinks  of  saving  them. 
I  happened  to  be  i--  the  village  store  one 
day  last  Spring  when  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
erly  woman  neighbor  was  haggling  with 
the  clerk  over  the  price  of  a  largish 
packet  of  sweet  pea  seed,  for  which  she 
was  charged  the  exorbitant  sum  of  10 
cents.  If  she  knew  that  the  row  of 
Countess  Spencer  in  my  garden  cost 
four  times  that  amount  she  would  surely 
set  me  down  as  an  extravagant  person. 
Tastes  differ;  I  prefer  quality  to  quan¬ 
tity.  When  those  great,  crinkled  pink 
blooms  came  out  I  felt  well  repaid  for 
the  money  and  the  barrels  of  water  that 
were  poured  upon  them  this  dry  season. 
I  am  planning  for  a  few  bulbs  to  plant 
outdoors.  It  is  a  heresy,  no  doubt,  but 
I  do  not  care  for  bulbs  in  the  house. 
The  gay  blooms  and  heavy  perfume  af¬ 
fect  me  just  as  do  the  painted  beauties 
of  the  stage.  I  like  to*  look  at  them 
from  a  safe  distance,  but  prefer  not  to 
admit  them  to  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
home.  I  shall  try  scattering  the  bulbs 
in  small  groups  along  the  edges  of  the 
lawn  and  among  the  shrubbery.  It  is 
easy  to  avoid  these  clumps  with  the 
mower  until  the  foliage  ripens.  They 
require  little  other  care  for  a  number 
of  years.  Some  of  the  choicest  bulbs 
will  be  reserved  for  our  plot  in  “God’s 
Acre.”  Our  rural  cemetery  is  too  far 
distant  to  admit  of  frequent  visits,  and 
I  wish  to  establish  plants  that  will  stand 
the  severe  drought  and  frost  of  that 
windswept  hillside,  and  give  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom  without  much  tending. 
The  list  that  I  have  chosen  includes : 
Snowdrops,  early  white  tulips,  Poet’s 
Narcissus,  clove-scented  pinks,  Mme. 
Plantier  rose,  followed  by  one  of  the 
trailing  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  dwarf, 
hardy  white  Phlox,  hardy  white  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Michaelmas  daisies.  If 
anyone  can  suggest  a  better  selection  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  what  it  is. 

M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  6  Whites 

The  reliable  old  "Simpson”  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddystone. 

Their  elegance,  durability,  and  absolutely 
fast  color  make  them  the  most  economical 
and  serviceable  of  all  wash  fabrics. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

W your  dealer  hasn’t  Slmpson-Eddystone  Prints  wrfteus 
Ws  name.  We*ll  help  him  supply  you*  Decline  subctl* 
lutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generation*  el 
Slmplons  have  made 


EDDYSTONE 

PRINTS 

Founded  184a 


RUBBERHIDE  BOOTS 


For  this  reason  alone  it  is  good  economy  to  buy  them 

But  there  are  also  many  other  reasons.  They  keep  your  feet  dry  all  the  time.  That 
means  better  health,  and  so  more  earning  power.  They  are  comfortable  —  a  smooth  leather 
insole  prevents  your  foot  sweating  and  chafing. 

A  heavy  ROCK  OAK  leather  outsole  takes  all  the  hard  wear,  protects  your  feet  from 
stones,  glass,  splinters,  and  saves  you  from  stone  bruises,  when  this  sole  is  finally 
worn  off,  which  takes  long,  hard  wear,  simply  have  your  cobbler  tap  or  resole  the 
boots  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

Bear  in  mind,  too.  that  the  RUBBERHIDE  BOOT  is  absolutely  water  .tight,  made 
so  and  stays  so  —  will  not  leak  or  pull  apart.  No  water  can  reach  your  foot.  And 
you  can  walk,  dig,  or  spade  with  comfort. 

No  other  boot  is  or  can  be  made 
like  RUBBERHIDE 


Now  note  this.  If  with  ordinary  care  they 
do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of  regular  rub¬ 
ber  boots,  we  will  make  good  any  dijfer- 
ence  in  wear  in  money.  What  fairer 
offer  can  we  make  ? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  send  to  us  direct. 

S’ving  his  name.  Write  to-day 
r  booklet  and  prices.  4H 


This  Is  why 

Rubberhides  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  toot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
oatsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 
456  Essex  Building,  •  Boston,  Mast. 


. RUBBER  WELT-SOLE . 

If 


■ . 

iNOOIBERSOIIUKEl 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

*THE 

CLEANEST- LIGHTEST MOST  COMFORTABLE 

POMMEL  SUCKER 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END 
BECAUSE  H  WEARS  LONGEST 

*352  Everywhere* 

Eveny  garment  bearing  "the  sign  of  the  fish" 
guaranteed  waterproof.  n&NER's 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  *106 

AJ.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LIMITED.  TORONTO  CAN.  "SH  BRA^ 


The  Old  Reliable’ 


M 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 


L 


w 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD" 

vm  YOB  NY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  ‘  ‘  D I ETZ* ' 
MAOK  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PANY  niwvosis 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Reliable  Help  for  Washing 

doesn’t  talk  back  or  leave  you  when  most 
needed.  The  Syracuse  “EASY”  non-fric 
tion  steel  washer  is  that  kind. 

Ask  now  for  oar  free  book.  Pages1 
3-20  tell  you  how  to  cut  your  wash¬ 
ing  expense  in  half  and  have  your 
clothes,  white,  clean  and  sweet  the 
way  you  like  them.  Agents  wanted. 

DODCE  &  ZUILL, 

224  Q  Dlllayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N. 


DBOKEN  CRACKERS  are 

”  nnfiR  and 


as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  *2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

"Teas  ted  Batter  Cracker*,”  “Little  Brother*  Lnneh  Risen  it,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  mugt  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cull 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Men’s  Youth’s  Suits 

and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10=22  tO  $18=22 

Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 
price.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  We 
nave  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  we 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  IVttssissIppl  River, 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  ef  the  Mississippi. 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  style  book. 

QLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


fifll  n  nnill  DAURCC  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction  in 
ClULU  wUln  ItANUCd  thousand* of  home,  for  their  fuel- 
saving,  good-cooking.  Quick-baking  qualities.  Made  in  one  grade 
only — the  best— designed  for  conveni¬ 
ence  a a  well  as  economy,  with  oven 
thermometers  if  desired,  nickeled 
part,  removable  for  cleaning.  Made 
complete  by  us  in  our  own  factory — not 
to  be  compared  with  cheap  ranges  so 
often  sold  by  mail.  We  sell 
at  a  price  no  dealer  can  ap¬ 
proach  —  on  a  high-grade 
range,  under  a  Written  Guar¬ 
antee  for  One  Tear,  as  given 
In  center  panel.  Write  for 
Stove  Book. 

COLO  COIR  STOVE  CO. 

3  Ofk  Stnet,  TmiN-  t.  c 

Successors  to  Bussey  A  McLeod 


At  Wholesale  Prices 
One  Year  on  Approval 
Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

GOLD  COIN 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 

$5.00  to  $20.00  Saved  on 
Every  Stove — Send  for 

FREE  Illustrated  STOVE  BOOK 

giving  information  about 
stoves,  heaters,  chimneys, 
drafts,)etcM  with  prices  and  our 

Written  Guarantee  Offering 
Trial  for  One  Year 


GOLD  COIN  HEATERS  £ 

the  least  care,  to  require  least 
attention  and  look  the  best  in 
your  home.  Made  in  many  styles, 
all  handsomely  ornamented  with 
nickeled  finishings,  for  burning 
ether  wood  or  coal,  as  desired . 
Thousands  in  use,  making  homes 
warm  and  cheerful  at  smallest 
expense.  Onr  written  Guarantee 
for  One  Tear  insures  your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  See 
center  panel. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  yen 
should  send  for 

OUR  8TOVE  BOOK 

First:  It  gives  valuable  stove 
information. 

Second :  it  quotes  better  prices 
than  any  dealer  can .  W rite  for  it. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SWINE. 

The  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme  1o 
the  other  in  the  business  of  selling  pure¬ 
bred  live  stock,  the  same  as  in  other  lines. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  of  grain,  par¬ 
ticularly  corn,  and  the  low  price  of  pork, 
all  breeders  of  purebred  swine,  East  or  West, 
have  noticed  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
their  stock.  The  prices  obtained  at  public 
sales  have  been  a  fair  criterion.  During 
the  past  Summer  and  Fall  prices  for  Berk- 
shires  and  the  other  breeds  at  the  public 
sales  have  fallen  off  from  one-third  to  one- 
half.  In  a  way  this  depression  will  work 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  bofh  breeders 


Spavin. 

I  have  a  mare  10  years  old ;  she  is  good 
and  sound,  but  two  weeks  ago  she  started  to 
become  lame  on  one  hind  leg.  The  trouble 
seems  to  he  in  her  knee  or  hock.  It  is  a 
liffle  swollen  at  times;  it  looks  like  a  puff 
and  at  times  is  a  little  bigger,  looking  like 
a  spavin.  It  is  soft  and  she  limps  mostly 
when  I  work  her  a  little  harder,  but  even 
in  the  stall  when  she  has  to  move  from 
place  to  place  she  lames.  I  was  told  to 
blister  it.  but  am  afraid  to  do  so,  as  I  think 
it  is  very  hard  to  heal  it:  afterwards.  In¬ 
stead  I  used  a  certain  liniment  that  the  drug¬ 
gist  recommended  me,  but  it  did  no  good. 
For  the  last  two  days  she  has  got  worse, 
and  people  tell  me  that  if  I  cannot  blister 
it,  it  might  become  chronic,  and  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  cure  it.  There  is  no  competent 
veterinarian  around  here.  Should  I  blister? 
If  so,  what  shall  I  use?  Is  fire-fly  good? 
If  so,  how  should  I  use  It?  h.  g. 

New  Jersey. 


and  buyers,  because  it  will  lead  breeders  to 
cull  their  herds  more  closely.  Lots  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  both  sexes,  that  under  a  strong  de¬ 
mand,  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  would  be  shipped  out  to  customers, 
perhaps  at  a  bit  lower  price,  will  be  put 
in  the  fattening  pen,  and  only  the  choicest 
specimens  will  lie  retained  and  developed  for 
trade.  Thus  for  two  reasons  this  is  the 
very  best  time  for  those  intending  to  pur¬ 
chase  breeding  stock  to  oblain  it,  first  be¬ 
cause  the  prices  are  lower  than  they  have 
been  before  in  some  years,  and  we  prophesy 
lower  than  they  will  be  again  in  years,  and 
also  because  the  stock  shipped  out  on  orders 
will  grade  better  than  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  is  stronger. 

There  is  one  thing  which  overcomes  to  a 
large  extent  the  conditions  suggested  above, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  average  farm¬ 
er  is  becoming  convinced  that  the  only  kind 
of  breeding  stock  to  buy,  especially  animals 
fo  be  used  in  service,  are  purebred  animals 
of  the  particular  breed  fancied.  The  export 
demand,  too,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  con. 
sideratlon.  Within  the  last  month  we  have 
had  inquiries  from  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Ecuador,  San  Domingo  and  Bermuda.  These 
buyers  require  purebred  stock  of  the  very 
highest  excellence.  It  is  no  longer  dis¬ 
puted  by  intelligent  farmers  that  pigs  from 
a  purebred  sire  will  be  more  uniform  in 
size,  conformation  and  feeding  qualifies,  and 
will  bring  more  in  the  market  than  scrubs. 
The  sire  is  half  the  herd.  A  good  boar, 
in  fact  one  of  the  best,  can  be  bought  at 
this  time  for  from  $25  to  $50.  One  having 
four  or  five  sows  to  breed  can  almost  make 
up  the  difference  in  one  lot  of  pigs.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  western 
breeder  has  been  permitted  to  get  the  lead 
in  the  swine  business.  Swine  can  be  raised 
in  the  East  on  almost  every  farm  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Waste  fruits  and 
vegetables,  roots,  pasture,  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  usually  in  abundance,  produce 
animals  of  great  size,  and  maintained  in 
condition  for  the  best  results  at  farrowing 
time  and  during  the  sucking  period.  There 
is  a  great  and  growing  demand  right  at 
home,  in  the  East,  for  the  best  of  purebred 
swine,  and  the  farmer  who  keeps  his  herd 
free  from  scrub  stock,  keeps  his  records 
straight  so  that  the  choice  animals  may  be 
registered,  and  carefully  culls  the  herd,  sell¬ 
ing  only  the  best  representatives  of  the 
breed,  will  soon  find  that  he  has  a  demand 
for  all  the  first-class  stock  he  can  produce. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPBNDING. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Fistula  and  Cough. 

We  have  a  cow  which  had  her.  shoulder 
bruised  two  years  ago;  she  does  not  seem 
sick,  eats  well,  but  the  shoulder  swelled 
up  and  has  been  running  for  two  years.  I 
had  a  doctor  who  cut  it  and  told  us  to  wash 
it  out  every  morning  with  something  he 
left  us.  It  has  been  cleaned  out  every  morn¬ 
ing  regularly  for  all  that  time.  She  has  had 
a  calf  in  the  meantime,  and  fattened  it, 
and  is  just  finishing  fattening  another. 
Flies  seem  to  worry  her.  What  can  we  do? 
Is  she  curable?  She  has  a  hoarse  cough; 
sometimes  coughs  a  great  deal  at  night. 
It  seemed  to  be  getting  well,  but  now  is 
worse.  H.  p.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

As  the  cow  has  a  hoarse  cough  the  first 
step  should  be  to  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  the  cough  may  be  due  to 
tuberculosis,  and  if  that  disease  is  present 
possibly  the  same  disease  has  to  do  with 
the  running  sore.  If  she  proves  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis  we  would  suspect  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  the  sore, 
and  it  would  explain  the  continued  flow  of 
pus  and  the  failure  to  heal.  By  probing 
the  foreign  body  could  be  found  and  then 
removed  by  cutting.  Afterwards  the  wound 
would  heal  quickly  if  kept  clean  and  the  | 
cavity  packed  once  daily  with  oakum  sat¬ 
urated  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  turpen¬ 
tine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  A  chronic  cough 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  a  careful  search  has  to  be  made 
for  the  determination  and  removal  of  the 
cause  before  success  in  treatment  can  be 
expected.  The  stable  should  be  kept  clean 
and  perfectly  ventilated  to  prevent  forma¬ 
tion  of  noxious  gases  which  often  cause 
cough  by  irritating  the  sensitive  lining 
membranes  of  the  nostrils  and  throat.  Dust 
in  the  food  also  may  cause  cough.  A  good 
remedy  for  cough  is  to  give  from  one-half  to 
one  ounce  of  gl.veo-heroin  two  or  three  times 
daily,  for  either  cow  or  horse.  Also  wet  all 
food.  A.  s.  A. 


Your  description  of  the  symptoms  makes 
it  about  certain  that  not  only  is  there  a 
hog  spavin  (soft  distension  or  “puff”)  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  case,  but  also  a  bone  spavin, 
which  is  the  true  cause  of  lameness.  For 
such  a  condition  ordinary  blistering  will 
not  prove  effective.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  a  long  period  of  absolute  rest,  the  ani¬ 
mal  being  tied  up  so  she  cannot  lie  down  in 
stall,  or  step  back  and  forth.  This  is  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  that  the  joint  will  be  flexed 
as  little  as  -possible,  and  is  the  customary 
treatment  following  line  and  puncture  firing 
and  blistering,  which  should  be  done  in  an 
obstinate  or  chronic  cases  of  spavin.  As 
you  cannot  command  the  services  of  a  veter¬ 
inarian  qualified  to  do  the  necessary  firing 
we  would  advise  clipping  off  the  hair,  tying 
the  mare  up  short  in  her  stall,  and  then  blis¬ 
tering  the  hock  joint  every  three  or  four 
weeks  when  condition  of  part  will  allow, 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  two  ounces  of  cerate  of  can- 
tharides.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  15  minutes; 
wash  it  off  in  three  days ;  then  apply  a  lit¬ 
tle  lard  daily  for  a  week.  Also  tie  the  tail 
up  so  she  cannot  switch  the  blister  from 
the  joint  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Use 
the  blister  at  least  three  times.  a.  s.  a. 

Contracted  Hoofs;  Scouring. 


1.  I  have  a  horse  20  years  old  whose 
feet  are  too  hard  and  dry,  not  cracked.  His 
front  feet  are  worse  than  his  hind  feet. 
His  feet  have  always  been  harder  than  they 
ought  to  be.  but  are  worse  now  than  ever ; 
on  hard  roads  they  get  warm  and  hurt  him, 
so  that  he  can  hardly  stand  .  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  soften  them?  He  is  still 
a  good  horse  at  his  age.  2.  I  have  an  old 
horse  whose  bowels  have  been  too  loose 
for  over  a  year.  I  think  it  is  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion.  Tie  eats  well.  Change  of  feed  will 
not  affect  him.  Wlmt  can  I  do?  j.  s. 

Long  Island. 


1.  In  a  horse  of  the  age  meniioned  there 
is  little  hope  of  greatly  changing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  hoofs,  but  some  good  may  follow 
the  persistent  soaking  of  t  lie  feet  in  cold 
water.  Do  this  for  an  hour  or  two  twice 
a  day  and  on  removing  from  tub  smear  the 
feet  with  any  simple  greasy  hoof  dressing. 
When  not  standing  in  tub  have  the  horse 
stand  on  a  wet  clay  floor ;  but  at  night  put 
him  into  a  well-bedded  box  stall.  In  one 
month  discontinue  the  soaking,  clip  the 
hair  from  the  hoof  heads  and  blister  twice 
a  month  with  cerate  of  cantharides,  if  the 
condition  of  the  skin  will  stand  it.  Such 
treatment  should  cause  new  life  and  growth 
in  the  hoofs.  2.  Have  his  teeth  attended  to 
by  a  veterinary  dentist;  then  reduce  his  feed 
one-half  until  lie  can  digest  if,  when  it  may 
be  gradually  increased  in  amount.  In  the 
feed  night  and  morning  mix  a  tablespoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  powdered  catechu,  wood  charcoal 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  he  will  not 
take  the  medicine  in  feed  mix  it  in  gruel  and 
administer  as  a  drench.  If  he  lias  a  long, 
weak,  “washy”  coupling  be  will  be  apt  to 
scour  despite  any  treatment  that  is  given 
him.  a.  s.  a. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


Hold  World’s  Rocoid 
for  clean  skimming 


Cavendish,  V*.,  Sept.  8, 
purchasing  a  U.  S.  separator 
>  nave  gained  $11.87  per  cow 


Since  i 
ago,  we  1 

water  teparator,  from  our  herd  of  aeven 
though  three  of  theie  are  helferi  and  one  cow 
had  been  milked  two  yeari. 
_ ALBERT  S.  EATON. 

A  saving  of  $1  1.37  per  cowin  one 
year  amounts  with  7  cows  to  $79.59 
or  within  4 1  cents  of  $80,  the  price  of  a 
No.  6  U.  S.  separator. 

Stop  and  ask  yourself, “How  much  am 
I  losing?”  Perhaps  not  as  much  as  Mr. 
Eaton,  yet  you  may  be  losing  even  more. 

You  perhaps  will  say,  “The  calves  and 
pigs  must  have  something  to  eat.  To  be 
sure  they  have,  but  it  is  not  policy  to  feed 
them  butter  fat  at  32  cents  a  lb.  when 
substitutes  at  one  and  two  cents  a  pound 
are  just  as  good. 

You  can’t  afford  such  robbery  in  your  dairy, 
therefore  send  for  Cat.  No.  1 59  at  once. 

■  Audrrrs  ALL  LkTTERbTO* 


I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,U. 

Prompt  Dellverlei  from  16  Warehouse  In  U.  S.  and  Cai 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Anl 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  t 
Swellings,  Lameness 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  wltl 
Glistering,  removing  the  hai 
jWSPff  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to 
Jm.00  per  bottle,  delivered  with 
direction*.  Book  S-C,  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 

kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Str 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pali 

W.  F. Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Springfield, 


A  FEW  REASONS 


WHY 


ERGO 


PURE 
PORTO  RICO 


MOLASSES 


DESERVES  VOUR  CONSIDERATION 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OP  NEW  YORK, 

III  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BULL  GALVES»"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTH JEDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveid  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEINS  ? 

COWS— That  are  large  producers. 
IIFIFFKS— Bred  to  the  best  bulls. 
BULLS—  Heady  to  use,  at  a  price 
you  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

We  can  supply  the  right  kind. 
We  will  make  prices  to  please  vou. 
T.  A.  MITCHELL. 

Oakland  Farm,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  thorn.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTE LYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^L^IOUCHlTOb^^ec^^BrTittleboro^^V^. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull  Calf  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifeii  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  C4669. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  in  the  world.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King;  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBiCUT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Petorboro,  N.  H. 


ar/)D  C/|f  #T— Five  large  thrifty  Guernsey 
rvn  heifers  7  to  9  months.  Two 

bull  calves  4  weeks.  Price,  quality  and  breeding 
right.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y- 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Cliazy,  Clinton  Co, N.Y. 

Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days'  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Quinn's  Ointment 

VlooB  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  spl  int,  spavin,  wind  puff  or  bunch 
that  It  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  unfailing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

cppni  A|  —As  I  am  going  to  sell  all  my  milk  off 
OILUIHL  the  farm  I  will  close  out  my  Regis¬ 
tered  Rerkshires.  Spring  pigs  for  $10  each,  tlieso 
are  well  bred  and  good  size;  Fall  pigs  ready  about 
Nov.  1st,  $3  each  and  will  get  these  registered  at 
cost.  Cash  with  order.  Address 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  New  York. 


S  PRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  lino  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, tired  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

Borksliires  exclusively.  150  head  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

AVILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg;,  Pa 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Seven  choice  young  Hoars,  Twenty  choice  young 
Gilts  to  select  from.  Sired  by  a  Son  of  Masterpioce 
and  out  of  Premier  Longfellow  sows.  I  can  please 
yon.  Write  for  prices  and  exact  description. 

J,  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpeiiding,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  FARM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 


on  hand.  M.  L 


little;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BEN11AM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


0.1.  c. 


P‘gs: 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER'S 
HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


Dir  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v*  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Voting  stock  for  sale. 

S.  U.  TRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  HERD  OF  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  for  Two  Years. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  FOR  SALE. 

Grand  Champion  Sow . $75.00 

Grand  Champion  Boar . $40.00 

Champion  Sow  under  six  months . $30.00 

Champion  Boar  under  six  months . $30.00 

Young  Pigs  from  $5.00  to  $10.00 
PINE  GKOVE  FARM.  Bath,  New  York. 


FflR  QAI  C—T)uroc  Jersey  Red  Swine.  Prize 
rUll  OHLL  winners  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Sept. 
7  to  11, 1908,  on  8  entries  in  strong  competition  wo 
won  6  prizes,  3. firsts,  2  seconds,  one  sweepstake 
prize;  also  have  choice  Delaine  Rams  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Write  for  price  on  what  you  want. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


Yearling  Rams,  Rani  Lambs, 
Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Bred  from  imported  stock  of  the  highest 
quality.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  New  York. 


Shropshires 


If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 

CflD  CAI  C  Registered  Rambouiilet  Sheep 
run  OALE  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALL1DAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

QH  YEARLING  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
OU  SALE— Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
Ewe  Lambs.  H.  B. COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 

QH  RflPQ  U  I  R  CQ~’30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUromnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 

PRIfiCQ  V N HP  P 11 — Poland  Chinas  away  below 
rniuto  MiUuNLU  value.  Best  breeding  and 
quality.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Can  give  most 
value  for  least  money  ever  offered  by  anyone.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Maplewood  Slock  Fa  mi,  Allegan,  Midi. 


BELGIAN  HARES 


—  Some  fine  8  months  old 
breeding  bucks,  $2  apiece. 
HENRY  GRIBS,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


4000 


FERRETS  For  »Sale.  Write  for  price  list  ami  circular, 
it’s  free.  De  KLK1NE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown,  Mich. 


3000  FERRETS 

j  C.  J.  DIM1CK,  -  -  ROCHESTER,  OHIO. 


u 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72#  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  BUTTER  FAT. 

We  have  been  sending  our  cream  to 
the  creamery  less  than  a  year.  They 
have  paid  as  follows  per  pound  butter 
fat:  November,  1907,  33  cents;  Decem¬ 
ber,  33  cents;  January,  1908,  33  cents; 
February,  33  cents;  March,  32  cents; 
April,  31  cents;  May,  28  cents;  June,  27 
cents;  July,  28  cents;  August,  31  cents. 
The  average  for  last  year  I  am  told  was 
above  30  cents  per  pound.  Butter  is 
sold  in  the  local  market,  which  during 
good  times  is  one  of  the  best,  but  for 
the  past  several  months,  owing  to  shut¬ 
downs  in  shops,  or  factories  working  on 
short  time,  the  demand  for  butter  has 
not  been  very  good.  The  creamery  is 
run  on  the  cooperative  plan ;  it  pays  its 
running  expenses  and  six  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  on  the  investment,  and  the  balance 
is  divided  among  the  patrons  pro  rata. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  the  oleo  bill  has  been  a  decided 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  yet  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  I  cannot  say,  though  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  not  many  years  back  when  cream¬ 
eries  paid  18  and  20  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  fat  here  in  New  England,  and  I 
think  in  some  instances  even  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
(even  during  these  slack  times  when 
men  are  plenty)  in  getting  good  help, 
and  also  the  high  cost  of  grain,  it  is 
costing  more  to  produce  a  pound  of 
butter  than  ever  before  The  only  way  I 
can  see  out  of  it  for  us  is  to 
keep  fewer  cows  and  better  ones,  and 
give  them  better  feed  and  care.  Cer¬ 
tainly  men  out  of  work  or  on  half  time 
cannot  pay  a  fancy  price  for  butter  and 
the  bulk  of  butter  sold  must  be  used  by 
the  laboring  class.  There  may  be  other 
remedies,  but  this  one  is  within  our 
power,  and  if  the  unprofitable  cows 
could  be  weeded  out  it  would  cut  off  the 
surplus  that  when  forced  on  the  market 
demoralizes  it,  and  the  profitable  cow 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  board  of  the 
cows  that  are  not  paying  for  their  feed, 
and  there  are  many  such.  e.  r.  d. 

Connecticut. 

Dairymen  in  this  section  are  paid  for 
butter  fat  as  determined  bv  the  Babcock 
test.  The  price  received  is  governed  by 
the  price  of  butter  in  the  large  markets, 
with  a  little  variation  due  to  contract¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  amount  each  week,  to 
reputation  of  creamerv,  to  style  of  pack¬ 
age,  etc.  Some  cru».— eries  contract  their 
butter  for  the  season  at  from  one  to  two 
cents  above  Chamber  of  Commerce 
prices.  The  price  of  butter  fat  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  increase  is  laid  by  many  to  the  oleo 
bill.  I  enclose  a  table  of  prices  paid  by 
a  local  creamery  which  is  a  very  fair 
average  of  prices  paid  in  this  section : 


Year 

1902  1903  1904  1905  1906  1907  1908 

Jan. 

.  .  . 

30 

26 

29  27%  33%  34 

Feb.  . 

•  •  • 

28 

29%  32  28  33%  37 

Mar. 

,  ,  , 

28%  26 

28%  27%  33  33 

April 

•  •  • 

25 

23 

28%  23  29  30 

May 

•  •  a 

23%  20%  23%  21%  26  26 

June 

•  •  ■ 

24 

19 

21  21%  26%  26 

July 

... 

22%  19 

22  22%  27%  26 

Aug. 

.  .  .22 

22%  20 

23  25%  28%  27 

Kept. 

..  .24%  23% 

22 

23%  28  32 

Oct. 

...  25  %  25 

23 

24  30%  33 

Nov. 

...  27  %  27 

25 

25%  32  30% 

Dec. 

.  .  .30 

26 

26 

27  34%  32 

These  prices  are  for  milk  delivered  or 
for  cream  taken  at  the  door.  Cream 
delivered  brings  one-half  cent  more. 
Most  farmers  use  separators  and  about 
25  per  cent  of  cream  is  gathered. 
Vermont.  G.  M.  hazard. 


COST  OF  A  COW’S  FEED. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  one  year  can 
be  figured  in  two  ways,  first,  the  cost  of  the 
feed  fed,  second,  by  the  value  of  the  feed 
at  market  price ;  both  ways  have  their  ad¬ 
vocates.  The  man  who  can  raise  three 
tons  of  Alfalfa  and  15  tons  of  silage  corn 
to  the  acre  will  make  the  best  showing  by 
figuring  the  first  way,  and  one  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  half  as  much  to  the  acre  will 
figure  his  cost  at  the  mai’ket  price  of  the 
feeds  fed.  I  prefer  to  charge  the  cow  the 
market  price  of  everything  she  eats,  and 
make  her  pay  a  profit  to  pay  me  for  her 
care.  A  ration  of  40  pounds  silage,  seven 
pounds  clover  hay  and  eight  pounds  of  a 
mixture  of  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
bran  or  oats  equal  parts  by  weight,  fed 
from  October  1  to  May  15,  or  227  days, 
would  require  4%  tons  silage,  1589  pounds 


hay,  1816  pounds  grain  feed.  Figuring  at 
present  prices,  with  silage  worth  one-third 
the  price  of  Timothy  hay  the  4*4  tons  would 
be  $12.75;  the  clover  hay  at  $8  per  ton, 
$6.35 ;  the  grain  will  average  about  $30 
per  ton,  or  $27.24  for  the  Winter  fufding, 
making  the  cost  for  the  227  days  $46.34. 
The  above  ration  should  px-oduce  more  than 
30  pounds  of  milk  daily  from  good  mature 
cows.  If  V.  F.  will  grow  Alfalfa  he  can 
cut  his  grain  ration  down  just  about  one- 
half.  With  good  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay, 
Winter  butter  can  be  made  for  less  than 
10  cents  per  pound.  I  wonder  what  the 
“old  timers”  who  still  patronize  the  cheese 
factory  from  about  April  1  to  November 
will  say  about  feeding  a  cow  neai’ly  $50 
worth  of  feed  during  the  Winter.  A  little 
investigation  some  time  ago  showed  that 
only  one  of  the  90  patrons  of  the  cheese 
factory  secured  $40  each  from  his  cows. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  .1.  hunt. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  feed  to  keep  a  1,000- 
potind  cow  in  our  locality,  would  say  this 
is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer ; 
the  price  of  feed  has  never  been  so  high. 
In  our  locality  cows  are  pastui’ed  about  six 
months  of  the  year,  at  about  $2  per  month  ; 
the  other  six  mouths  stable  fed.  A  cow 
giving  30  pounds  4 ’4  per  cent  milk  per  day 
in  Winter  would  require  about  the  following 
feed,  provided  she  was  capable  of  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  following  ration  :  35  pounds  silage, 
five  cents;  six  pounds  gluten  meal,  eight 
cents;  2*4  pounds  wheat  bran,  three  cents; 
one  pound  oil  meal,  1  %  cent ;  10  pounds 
clover  hay,  seven  cents;  total,  24%  cents 
per  day;  182  days  or  six  months  at  24% 
cents  per  day,  $44.59;  six  months  pasture, 
at  $2,  $12;  total,  $58.59.  Two  years  ago 
this  same  cow  could  have  been  fed  for 
about  $12  less  per  year,  feed  being  cheaper. 
While  this  ration  is  rather  expensive,  yet 
it  is  cheap  for  a  cow  giving  30  pounds  of 
4%  per  cent  milk  per  day,  which  at  five 
cents  per  quart  would  be  about  70  cents 
per  day,  $21  per  month,  or  $120  for  six 
months.  The  other  six  months  she  ought 
to  pay  for  her  feed.  This  would  leave  a 
balance  for  labor  and  capital  invested  of 
$63.  A  cow  giving  this  amount  of  milk 
for  six  months  I  believe  should  have  a 
portion  of  cornmeal  to  keep  her  in  sufficient 
flesh,  although  cornmeal  by  some  scientific 
men  is  utterly  ignored  in  the  ration  for  a 
dairy  cow.  j.  aldus  herb. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Umbilical  Hernia. 

1.  I  have  a  colt  seven  weeks  old  which  has 
a  navel  rupture.  He  was  all  right  when 
born.  Can  it  be  cured  and  how?  2.  What 
can  be  done  for  fistulous  withers?  e.  s. 

1.  Let  it  alone  if  it  is  small,  as  such 
conditions  usually  are  outgrown  in  a  year 
or  so.  If  it  enlai'ges  have  it  operated 
upon  by  pulling  up  the  slack  skin  and  the 
sac  after  reduction  of  the  rupture  and  then 
inclosing  them  between  wooden  clamps.  Re¬ 
covery  without  opei-ation  often  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  rubbing  a  little  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  on  the  rupture  each  other  day.  2. 
Send  us  a  full  description.  A  case  of  fis¬ 
tula  is  treated  on  page  775.  a.  s.  a. 


TO 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Wisconsin  Mate  veterinarian,  1906-7-8 

Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so,  You  Should  Lose  no  Time  in  Stopping  Loss. 


Contagions  Abortion  can  be  wiped  out  of 
your  herd  with  the  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti- Abor¬ 
tion^  Treatment.  It  has  never  failed,  and 
last  year  alone  over  1000  herds  comprising 
more  than  23,000  head  were  treated. 

Here  is  one  case  among  thousands  where 
the  loss  was  stopped. 

Lost  1000  Calves  in  One  Year 

De  Motto.  Indiana.  % 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  regarding  the 
abortion  in  our  cows,  and  as  to  the  benefits  derived 
fromyourtreatment,  will  say  lliave  watched  these  cows 
very  carefully  and  notice  their  condition  Is  much  ini- 


recovered  from  the  disease  and  in  every  way  the  treat¬ 
ment  has  proved  to  be  a  success. 

Yours  very  truly,  O.  ERF  (Signed) 

Our  Guarantee  to  You 

Where  the  Dr.  Roberts  Anti-Abortion  treatment 
fails  to  wipe  out  the  disease  of  Contagious  Abor¬ 
tion  we  will  return  the  entire  cost  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Or,  we  will  purchase  for  cash  any  herd 
from  which  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti-Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  fails  to  wipe  the  disease. 

Do  not  wait  till  you  are  sure  you  have 
contagious  abortion  in  your  herd. 

MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  COWS  ARE 
FREE  FROM  ABORTION  NOW 


Herd  Bulls  of  Northern  Indiana  Land  Co.  Dr,  Roberts’  treatment  stamped  out 
Contagious  Abortion  from  this  Herd. 


proved  from  last  year.  Last  year,  we  lost  nearly  1000 
calves  and  some  of  the  cows,  while  wo  have  been  very 
successful  in  saving  our  calves  tills  year,  and  our  cows 
arein  much  bettor  condition  tlian  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  we  believe  that  is  due  to  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Abor¬ 
tion  treatment.  I  have  great  conildenco  and  am  well 
assured,  with  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Abortion  Treatment 
(by  the  use  of  the  Serum  and  washing  out  the  genital 
organs)  that  Abortion  can  bo  entirely  cleaned  out 
of  any  herd.  NORTHERN  INDIANA  LAN  D  CO. 

By  C.  D.  Shook,  Supt. 

Wiped  out  the  Disease  from  17  Herds 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  O.  Erf  of 
the  dairying  department  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  confirms  the  testimony  of  private  owners. 
Dr.  David  Roberts’ Veterinary  Co.  Aug.  7,1908 

The  17  herds  that  were  treated  with  Dr.  Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion,  over  which  1  had  supervision,  have  fully 


Send  for  Dr.  Roberts’  Book,  “Abortion  in 
Cows,’’  which  tells  how  to  detect  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  how  to  wipe  out  the  disease  at  any 
stage  of  development.  This  volume  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  the  standard  authority  on 
the  disease  of  Contagious  Abortion  and  its 
treatment. 

The  Book  is  Free 

Fill  out  coupon  below,  mail  to  us  now,  and 
secure  a  free  copy  of  “Abortion  in  Cows.” 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Company 

524  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  ' 


:  $1.00 

;  FREE 
S  BOOK 
2  COUPON 


Dr  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  524  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis. _ _ 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls,  of  the . . . . 

Please  send  me  your  book  “Abortion  in  Cows.”  I  enclose  10  cents  fot  postage, 

Name . . 


breed  j 

I 

.  I 

I 


■ 

■ 


R.F.D . Town 


State 


I 


Make  Money 
On  the  Old  Hens 


Every  farmer  has  some  fowls  not  profitable  to  keep,  like  very 
old  hens  or  young  cockerels.  Now  such  birds  can  be  made  to 
pay  handsomely  by  fattening  for  market.  A  little  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  given  once  a  day  in  soft  feed  will  help  to  do  the 
work  in  a  way  to  surprise  you.  The  virtue  of  this  tonic  prescription 
lies  in  its  power  to  increase  digestion.  It  is  not  itself  a  food,  but  given 
with  food  it  causes  so  much  more  to  be  assimilated  that  the  birds  simply 
can’t  help  but  lay  on  fat,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  This  way  of  assisting 
digestion — of  making  food  available — is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  and  is 
adding  thousands  of  dollars  to  poultry  profits  every  year. 

DR.  HESS 

Prallni  PAH-A-CE-A 


W 


besides  the  bitter  tonics  well  known  as  aids  to  digestion,  also  makes  good  blood  by  supplying  iron,  and  removes  waste  matter  through  the  agency  of 
nitrates.  Given  as  directed  to  laying  stock,  It  means  a  mostsubstantlal  increase  in  egg  production— perhaps  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  (formulated  by  Dr.  Hess,  M.D.,  D.V.S.)  keeps  little  chickens  growing  right  along  from  the  start — something 
Impossible  when  thoir  weak  digestive  organs  are  left  unassisted.  It  Is  invaluable  at  moulting  time,  because  it  cuts  this  “off  ”  period  down 
materially  and  hastens  the  return  to  laying.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  Is  endorsed  by  poultry  associations  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  One 
penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1%  lbs.  25c  ;  mail  or  express  40c  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme 

5  lbs.  60c ;  12  lbs.  91.25 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50  West  and  South. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  43-page  Poultry  Book.  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


m  HESS  STOCKED 


When  you’re  feeding  any  domestic  animal  heavily,  with  a  view  to  fatten  it,  there  is  great 
danger  of  undoing  all  you’ve  gained  by  bringing  on  some  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  It  is  **Tbe  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  to  prevent  this  and  keep  up  the  process  without 
Interruption  to  the  finish.  To  make  this  possible,  he  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food— a  prescription  containing  bitter  tonics, 
iron  for  the  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates  to  aid  nature  in  throwing  off  the  poisonous  waste  material.  It  never  fails  to  so  strengthen 
digestion  that  far  more  ration  can  be  assimilated  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  this,  of  course,  means  successful  feeding. 
The  ingredients  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  are  endorsed  by  all  prominent  medical  men  and  It  Is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lba.  $5.00.  85  lb.  poll  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Stud  2c  tor  Dr.  Htss  Stock  Book,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


830 


the:  rural,  new-yorkrr 


October  24, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Wo  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 


We  must  again  remind  readers  that 
we  cannot  give  attention  to  anonymous 
inquirers.  If  you  desire  attention  to  your 
inquiries,  please  sign  name  and  address 
plainly. 

B.  Presby  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pro¬ 
duce  commission  merchants,  and  apple 
buyers,  make  a  record  that  farmers  will 
do  well  to  study.  In  March,  1905,  a 
southern  farmer  shipped  them  four 
cases  of  berries  to  sell  on  commission. 
The  berries  were  received  and  sold, 
and  the  returns,  according  to  B. 
Presby  &  Co.,  sent  to  some  one  else 
by  mistake,  but  the  real  shipper  never 
got  his  return  or  his  money,  and  B. 
Presby  &  Co.  refused  to  do  anything 
about  it.  The  shipper  was  a  poor 
man  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
not  able  to  go  to  law  in  Minnesota 
for  the  price  of  a  few  crates  of  berries, 
so  lost  it. 

In  the  hall  of  1907,  this  same  firm 
sent  an  agent  into  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  to  buy  apples  to  be  shipped  to 
St.  Paul.  He  bought  a  lot  from  Mr. 
Burton  B.  Ford  of  Red  Creek,  N.  Y., 
and  paid  down  $100.  When  the  apples 
were  accepted  and  loaded  on  cars  the 
agent  wanted  Mr.  Ford  to  ship  them 
on  to  St.  Paul  with  bill  of  lading  and 
sight  draft.  This  Mr.  Ford  refused  to 
do,  and  he  was  obliged  to  care  for  the 
apples,  and  sell  them  later  at  a  loss. 
A  neighbor  who  sold  to  the  same  agent 
finally  consented,  after  the  apples  were 
loaded  on  cars  to  send  them  on  with 
bill  of  lading  and  draft.  This  neighbor 
had  trouble  in  getting  his  money,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
an  attorney  to  get  it,  and  that  the  apples 
netted  him  finally  only  about  one-half 
of  the  returns  he  expected  from  the 
original  sale.  This  is  simply  the  history 
of  the  transactions  as  we  find  them.  It 
is  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
produce  growers  who  think  it  quite  as 
important  to  get  their  money  for  pro¬ 
duce  after  it  is  harvested  as  to  produce 
a  good  crop  before  the  harvest. 


Last  Spring  I  sent  the  Jackson  Co.  Nur 
series.  Bosky  Dell,  Ill.,  an  order  for  11  00< 
strawberry  plants,  and  other  things  amount 
ing  to  $32.  All  I  ever  received  was  40< 
strawberry  plants.  These  came  too  late  ir 
the  season  to  set,  and  they  were  not  wortl 
setting  anyway.  I  am  unable  to  get  am 
satisfaction  out  of  them.  They  are  alway: 
making  promises  to  do  right,  but  never  d< 
it-  I  had  my  ground  all  ready  and  wait 
ing  from  day  to  day  for  the  plants  unti 
it  got  too  late,  and  I  lost  my  whole  season 
As  I  grow  strawberries  for  a  living  the  los; 
to  me  was  considerable.  I  sent  to  then 
two  years  ago  for  raspberries  and  asparagus 
They  agreed  to  make  good  .$10  on  that  orde) 
by  replacing  the  trees  with  the  preseni 
order,  but  have  not  sent  this  nor  the  nev 
order.  I  can  get  no  settlement  out  of  them 
Can  you  do  anything  with  them?  j.  m. 

Illinois. 


It  is  rather  dov.btful  if  we  can  do 
anything  for  this  grower.  He  is  a  new 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  he  had 
been  reading  the  paper  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  send  orders  or  money  to 
this  concern.  Complaints  of  this  kind 
have  come  frequently  from  growers 
and  these  complaints  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  columns.  The  only 
satisfaction  we  have  ever  succeeded  in 
getting  was  the  case  reported  recently 
where,  after  long  controversy,  they  re¬ 
turned  $1.25  to  a  customer,  who  never 
got  the  goods.  Even  this  was  not«done 
until  after  we  had  published  the  facts. 
If  they  return  this  man  his  remittance 
we  will  gladly  give  them  credit  for  it. 
Other  growers  must  govern  themselves 
by  the  facts. 


In  enclosing  my  check  for  the  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  all  your  courtesies  during 
the  previous  year.  I  originally  took  the 
paper  on  one  of  your  10  weeks’  subscrip¬ 
tions.  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
has  been  worth,  in  every  way,  a  great  deal 
to  me.  You  have  in  several  cases  in  the 


past  given  advice  that  has  been  of  great 
value  in  running  my  farm,  and  you  have 
also  been  the  means  of  securing  a  return 
to  me  of  money  from  a  firm  that  had  tried 
to  defraud  me  and  others  througli  unfair 
means.  Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
your  success.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  is  printed  because 
it  acknowledges  the  kind  of  service  that 
we  try  to  render  each  and  every  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  do  not  assume  to  be  wiser 
than  the  men  who  are  running  the 
farms,  nor  to  know  more  about  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  particular  farm  than  they  do ; 
but  our  business  is  to  get  information 
on  these  subjects  and  to  supply  it  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  spare  no  labor  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  get  the  information,  and  to 
make  it  reliable.  Sometimes  it  costs  us 
more  in  time  and  money  to  discover  and 
reject  the  error  than  to  present  the 
truth.  Yet  the  reader  can  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  discarded.  You  will 
notice  that  this  subscriber  came  to  the 
Rural  family  as  a  10-weeks’  visitor,  and 
remains  a  permanent  member  of  the 
household.  That  is  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  others.  It  will  probably 
be  the  experience  of  some  of  your 
friends,  provided  you  induce  them  to 
send  their  dime  for  a  10-weeks’  visit. 

_  J-  J-  D. 

POULTRY  TROUBLES. 

Chicks  With  Enlarged  Liver. 

Wliat  is  the  cause  of  chicks  moping 
and  growing  light,  then  dying?  On  opening 
them  the  liver  has  grown  very  large,  m. 

Enlarged  or  inflamed  liver  in  chickens 
is  due  to  improper  feeding,  over-feed¬ 
ing,  or  lack  of  exercise,  or  from  general 
debility  due  to  disease.  First,  find  out 
the  cause  and  rectify  it.  Feed  only 
whole  grains  or  cracked  grains,  but  no 
mash  and  not  much  corn.  Scatter  the 
grain  so  that  the  chickens  will  have  to 
exercise  for  it.  Feed  some  green  food. 
These  measures  will  prevent  the  disease 
to  a  great  extent.  The  affected  fowls  may 
be  given  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
about  20  grains,  then  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  10  grains  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda  two  grains  each  day  for  a  week. 

Roupy  Chicks. 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE, 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 

^  For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  A 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


KRES0  DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS.  WOUNDS. SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

k  EASY  &  SAFE  J 
Ik  TO  USE.  M 

try  it  ^ 


3H >  to  200M.P.  Saw  Mil  1  Outfits. 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power. 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Corn  Mills. 

FREIGHT.  DELOACH  MULM*NUFatTURINc  ^  «*»  ™ 
Bridgeport.  Ala. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  8.  iikia.n,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


NARKA9AN8KTT  TURKEYS  of  exhibition  quality  for  sale. 
ELLIS  FOSTER,  Ollvegreen,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

The  Aw, . .  nEPA,RS 

For  All 

Save  the  money 
you  pay  the  harness  man 
by  using  Myers’.  Lock 
Stitch  Awl.  It  stitches  both 
sides  like  a  sewing  machine  and 
mends  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  coats, 
robes,  canvas,  gloves,  carpets,  etc.,  perfectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 
costs  only  Si. 00  prepaid.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  write 
us  direct.  Better  still,  secure  the  agency  and  make  money. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklet  N  free. 


C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


OTS  or  COGS 

If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Modal  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Day.'  F roe  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  ]  5  MILFORD,  MASS. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Book,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs." 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


A  Few  Yearling  Hens  at  $1  apiece,  and  April 
**  hatched  Cockerels,  S3  to  S5. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  &  Son,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY — Breeders, 
Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Narraganeett,  White  Holland,  Buff  and  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks  Buff  and  Black  Orping¬ 
tons,  K.  I.  Reds.  Excelsior  Poultry  Farm,  Chan  dlersvi lie,  Ohio. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta,  Pa. 


Fox,  Coon  and  Rabbit  Hounds  ;two  choice  pups. 
Send  stamp.  PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shreve,  O. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Moutrose  Pa. 


/"‘OLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for'  ailing 
young  chicks?  I  am  losing  some  every 
week ;  they  get  full  of  phlegm  in  the  neck, 
and  their  beads  swell,  showing  matter  in 
the  eyes.  p.  F. 

Amityville,  L.  I. 

Your  chickens  are  suffering  from 
either  roup  or  colds,  due  to  damp,  cold 
or  filthy  quarters,  or  improper  ventila¬ 
tion.  See  that  these  conditions  are  right 
in  the  first  place.  Mix  cayenne  pepper 
in  the  feed,  or  give  the  chicks  chopped 
onions.  Make  a  solution  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  potassium  permanganate 
to  one  pint  of  water,  and  dip  the  heads 
of  the  affected  birds  in  it,  holding  them 
there  as  long  as  they  will  stand  it.  If 
canker  is  present,  cut  this  out  with  a 
knife  or  sharp  stick,  paint  with  iodine 
and  then  dip  into  the  solution. 

Incubators  and  Moisture. 

I  take  a  special  interest  in  the  article  on 
page  726,  entitled  “Experience  with  an  In¬ 
cubator.”  I  have  “non-moisture’  incuba¬ 
tors,  but  could  easily  introduce  means  for 
moisture.  I  understand  that  during  first 
period  of  hatching  evaporation  should  take 
place,  and  that  later  on  it  should  he  sub¬ 
dued  by  supplying  the  moisture  within  egg 
chamber.  I  also  understand  in  a  general 
way  that  size  of  air  cell  in  egg  is  indicative 
of  the  proper  supply  of  moisture,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  be  accurately  informed  as  to  these 
matters,  about  what  day  and  by  what  means 
to  supply  moisture,  etc.  One  incubator  I 
have  has  four  inches  between  bottom  Si  egg 
tray  inside  and  bottom  of  incubator,  the 
other  1%  inches.  To  what  extent  would  a 
hygrometer  be  of  use  to  assist  in  regulation 
of  moisture  supply?  r. 

Ulster,  Pa. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  which 
method  of  hatching  chicks  is  best,  with 
or  without  moisture.  Each  method  has 
its  advocates.  The  most  important  time 
to  have  moisture  present  is  during  the 
hatching  period,  so  that  the  chicks  will 
not  stick  in  the  shells.  However,  moist¬ 
ure  may  be  introduced  at  any  time,  from 
the  first  day;  a  small  pan  filled  with 
sand  and  kept  moist,  or  a  moist  sponge, 
may  be  -placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  in¬ 
cubator.  The.  sand  prevents  the  chicks 
from  getting  into  the  water. 


S.  C. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


nppfJpTQ  raised  in  small  lots,  are  strong 
I  Clin Ei  I  O  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  hunters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


TIME  TO  BUY 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 
NOW 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy  the  best  of 
Cream  Separators  thau  right  now. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  good 
Cream  Separator  are  greater  in  the  fall  and  winter  thau 
at  any  other  time — when  the  cows  are  old  iu  lactation, 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  is  otherwise  greatest,  and  butter 
prices  are  highest. 

Likewise  are  the  advantages  of  the  superior  DE  LAVAL 
separators  greatest  over  imitating  separators  when  the 
milk  is  hard  to  separate  and  the  weather  cold  and  variable. 

In  every  case  a  DE  LAVAL  separator,  of  suitable  size, 
will  surely  at  least  save  its  cost  between  now  and  July  1st 
next,  and  go  on  returning  100%  per  year  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  agricultural  and  particularly  the  dairying  outlook 
was  never  brighter  and  more  promising. 

WHY  NOT  BUY  NOW  ? 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  1908  Latest  Improved  Machines. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


General  Offices: 


42  E.  Madison  Stre«T 
CHICAGO 

1213phil.ad5elph,|A8T'  <65-167  BROADWAY, 

Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 
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How 
He 
Gets 
An 

EXTRA 

CAN 

A  Day 


Mr.  J.  H. 

Dillenbeck,  Vernon, 

N.  J.,  started  feeding:  H 
Badger  Dairy  Feed,  X  Gluten. 

Read  his  exact  words  in  a  letter  to  us: 

.  'In  ten  days  my  dairy  gained  one  can  of 
milk.  I  then  cut  down  on  gluten  and  fed  more 
Badger  and  my  cows  gained  more  milk.” 

The  Reason  Why 

Badger  Dairy  Feed 

is  so  much  better  than  any  other  feed  is  because  it 

§ives  so  much  better  results.  And  it  gives  so  much 
etter  results,  because  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  necessary  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  exactly  the  correct  proportion  for 
milk-making  and. conditioning.  That’s  why  cows 
fed  on  Badger  gain  in  their  milk  flow  so  nicely. 
Try  it  on  yours— you’ll  be  surprised. 

Our  Free  Book  is  mighty  interesting  and 
^  shows  clearly  the  profits  to  be  gained  by 
feeding  Badger  Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds. 

,  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  C0„ 

Dept.  100,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  16,  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  to  quote  figures 
that  fairly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red . 

.  .1.07 

@1.08 

Cora  . 

(n)  R2 

Oats,  as  to  weight . 

.  .  52 

@  59 

Rye  . 

e>  84 

Barley  . 

@  65 

FEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 

.24.00 

@27.00 

Middlings  . 

@30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

@31.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

@33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

.16.00 

@17.00 

No.  2  . 

@15.00 

No.  3  . 

@13.50 

Clover  Mixed  . 

.11.00 

@15.00 

Clover  . 

@12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

@17.00 

Short  Rye  . 

@11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat  . 

.  8.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81 

per  40- 

quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 

shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

. .  28 

@  29 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  23 

0  26 

State  Dairy  . 

.  .  22 

0  25 

Factory  . 

.  .  17 

@  19 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  .  36 

@  38 

White,  good  to  choice  .  .  .  . 

.  .  28 

@  35 

Mixed  colors,  best  . 

.  .  30 

@  32 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  23 

@  25 

Dirties  . 

.  .  .  .  14 

20 

Storage  . 

.  .  20 

@  22 

HOPS. 

State,  1908,  choice . 

.  .  13 

0  14 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  11 

@  12 

1907  crop  . 

@  7 

German  crop,  1908.... 

.  .  25 

@  30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Macintosh,  bbl .  .  . 

. .  2.50 

@4.50 

Gravenstein  . 

@3.50 

Alexander  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.50 

•Snow  . 

.  .2.25 

@3.75 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.25 

Pound  Sweet . 

.  .1.50 

@2.50 

Strawberry  . 

@2.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 

.  .  2.25 

@3.00 

Holland  Pippin  . 

.  .2.25 

@3.00 

Wealthy  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

.  .2.00 

@2.50 

King  . 

.  .2.50 

@3.50 

Baldwin  . 

.  .1.75 

@2.75 

Greening  . 

.  .1.50 

@2.75 

Open  head  bbls.,  com 

to 

good  . 

@1.50 

Crab  apples,  bbl . 

@6.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 

@6.00 

Socket,  barrel  . 

@5.00 

Kieffer,  barrel  . 

@2.00 

Quinces,  barrel  . 

@4.00 

Peaches,  W.  Va.,  carrier.  . 

. .  1.00 

@1.75 

W.  Va.,  basket  . 

@1.00 

W’n  N.  Yr.,  carrier . 

@1.75 

W’n  N.  Y,  basket . 

.  .  40 

@1.00 

Plums,  State,  8-lb.  basket. 

..  15 

0  35 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case.  .  . . 

.  .  50 

@1.00 

Up-river,  4-lb.  basket... 

.  .  7 

0  12 

White,  in  trays,  ton... 

.  35.00 

@40.00 

Black,  ton  . 

.40.00 

@43.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bulk,  180 

pounds  . 

.  .2.12 

@2.25 

State,  bulk,  180  pounds. 

.  .2.00 

@2.12 

Long  Island,  bulk,  barrel 

.  .2.37 

@2.62 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

<@2.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jer.,  basket.  50 

@1.00 

Eastern  Shore,  barrel .  . . 

.  .1.25 

@1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart.. 

. .  8 

@  12 

Beets,  barrel  . 

@1.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

.  .  60 

@1.00 

Corn,  100  . 

@1.00 

Cucumbers,  L.  I.,  barrel. 

..1.00 

@5.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  14.00 

@18.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut 

barrel  . 

@1.00 

L.  I.  short  cut . 

@2.00 

Celery,  dozen  . 

.  .  15 

@  40 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel.  . 
Onions,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow 

barrel  . 

L.  I  &  Jer.,  red,  hhl . . . 


Peppers,  barrel  . 

Peas.  Virginia,  basket . 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

Romaine.  basket  . 

String  beans.  State,  bus.-bkt. 

Southern,  basket . 

Spinach,  barrel  . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  barrel 

Marrow,  barrel  . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel.. 

White,  barrel . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 

State,  bushel-basket  . 

NUT-S. 

Chestnuts,  60  pounds . 

flickorynuts,  50  pounds . 

Black  Walnuts,  bushel . 


,  25 

@1.00 

@1.75 

1.25 

@1.50 

2.50 

<@3.00 

1.25 

@1.75 

1.25 

@1.50 

1.25 

@1.50 

<@1.50 

25 

@1.00 

1.25 

@2.25 

75 

@1.00 

50 

0  75 

20 

@  30 

25 

0  50 

20 

@  75 

50 

@1.00 

75 

@1.00 

50 

@  75 

75 

<@1.00 

50 

<@1.00 

50 

@1.50 

50 

@1.25 

4.00 

@5.50 

— 

@3.00 

75 

@1.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

Y. 

@  14 

— 

0  14 

LIVE  POUL 
Spring  chickens,  pound  .  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys  .  —  @  14 

Ducks  .  13  0  14 

Geese  .  11  @  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  15  0  20 

Spring  chickens,  best .  —  (@  24 

Com.  to  good . .  15  @  22 

Fowls  .  12  @  15 

Ducks  .  14  0  17 

Geese .  15  @  18 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  steers . 4.05  @6.40 

Bulls  . 2.60  <@4.00 

Cows  . 1.30  @3.80 

Calves . 5.00  <@9.25 

Sheep  . 2.25  @4.00 

Lambs . 4.00  @5.75 

Hogs  . 5.50  @6.00 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Painter,  Decorator  and  Paperhanger. 

Can  do  mason  and  rough  carpenter  work,  age  87, strictly  tem¬ 
perate,  good  milker,  references.  Write  •‘D-E.G.,”  care  R.N.-Y. 


DUROC JERSEYS  —Pure-bred,  all  ages,  pigs  not 


guaranteed. 


akin,  *0.00  each.  Satisfaction 
J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 


*  *  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale— Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  a  fine  bunch  of  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  also  a  few 
White  Leghorn  Hens.  These  must  be  sold  because 
of  lack  of  winter  accomodations.  Write  for  prices, 
stating  the  number  and  quality  desired.  BOX  B, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


W  A  Id  Ten — Case  of  fresh  eggs  every  week — terms.  Address 
IT  All  I  LU  J.  F.  BORLAND,  434  63rd  Street,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 


DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beaus, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  8t.,  K.  Y. 


Send  us  your  Chestnuts,  Hickory 
Nuts,  Ginseng,  Fancy  Eggs, 
Calves  and  Poultry. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

329  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Apples,  Pears.  Grapes  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs;  Hothouse  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Top  prices  secured  for  choice  pro¬ 
ducts.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 2th  St.,  New  York- 


JARVIS’S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

10R  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

We  make  this  compound,  quality  guaranteed,  and 
•ell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  60  gals.,  30c.  per  gal. 

Less  than  bbls.  and  more  than  5  gals.,  40c.  per  gal. 
6  gal.  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  filled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Standard 
Bone 
Cotter 

gives  cut  bone  the 
greatest  feeding  value 
because  it  Is  the  only 
cutter  that  outs 
the  grain. 
Cuts  green  or  dry 

-= -  „  _  meat  or  gristle. 

nuns  easUy.  Cannot  clog.  Low  In  price  but 
gu^5anteed  8nPerior  to  any  other  bone  cutter. 

Cut  shows  No.  9,  price  $8.80.  Sent  on  10  days’ 
free  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  Write  for  trial 
order  blank,  and  catalogue  showing  all  Biles 
of  bone  cutters. 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER  CO..  Milford.  Mass. 


Sent  on 
Free 
Trial 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over ;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


W arsaw-W ilkinsoa  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  ’round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as  productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
u FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING” 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24tli. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  home  seekers  will 
be  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th.  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  GO. 

42  Broadway,  New  York. 

October  1.  1908. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  this  day  declared  from 
its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Per  Cent,  on  the  First  Preferred  Stock,  (in¬ 
cluding  all  outstanding  old  “  Preferred  ” 
Stock),  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and 
One-Half  Per  Cent,  on  the  Second  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  to  Stockholders  of 
record  at  3  P.  M.  on  Thursday,  October  15, 
1908,  payable,  without  closing  of  the  Transfer 
Books,  October  31,  1908. 

JOHN  J.  WATSON  JR.,  Treasurer. 

UU  A  UTF 11  —  Standing  timber,  basswood,  white 
Willi  I  CU  ash,  elm  and  other  hard  woods. 
Car  lots  only.  Write  what  you  have,  how  much, 
how  located  for  mill  and  freight  station  and  price 
asked.  BACON  &  COMPANY,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


WRITF  *L  L>.  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Midi.,  for  list  of 
tl  111  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


FOIi  GOOD  FARMS  in  Central  New  York,  all 
sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address  NORTHERN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS— Highly  improved  New  Jersey  Farms 
foi  sale.  Centrally  located,  thickly  populated  flection,  good 
markets,  highly  productive  soil,  good  home  aurroundiugs. 
Send  for lista.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 


2  SMALL  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Would  pay  for  themselves  in  2  years;  good  markets. 
Address  W.  H.  Hunt,  26  Wolcott  St., Hartford, Conn. 


FflR  CA|  C— Farm  72  acres;  ten  acres  timber; 
lUn  vHLC  nine  room  house;  two  barns; 
wagon  house;  two  hen  houses;  one-half  mile  from 
town  and  stations.  Price,  *1900.  Terms.  $900  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 


|?T  Anir|«— Want  more  farmers  for  best 
£  JLUiXlDri  County  in  State.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  of  lands  actually  for  sale.  Address 
BROOKS VILLE  BOARD  OF  Trade,  Brooksville,  Fla. 


CflD  CM  I  C~ • A-  farm,  200  acres,  located  on 
■  UU  OMLb  trolley  line  forty  minutes  from 
Hartford,  adapted  to  dairying,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  poultry.  Stalls  for  34  cows,  running  water  In 
each  stall,  cement  floor.  A  silo  filled  with  ninety 
tons  of  ensilage;  hay,  grain,  etc.;  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  seeded  last  August,  now  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Address  P.  O.  Box  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


lOO  ACRES  FOR  »1200 
300  baskets  of  peaches  in  season ;  70  acres  cleared, 
part  of  which  cuts  3  tons  hay  to  the  acre;  30  acres 
wood  and  timber;  1  mile  to  village:  ii  mile  to 
school,  mall  delivered;  cottage  house,  stable  and 
outbuildings.  Owner  has  other  business  and  price 
is  reduced  to  $1200— *600  will  be  left  on  easy  terms. 
See  details,  page  48,  •‘■Phila.  List  21,”  copy  free. 

E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,Pa. 


700,000  FEET  TIMBER 

On  this  200-acre  farm,  only  2Jhj  miles  from  large 
depot  village;  cuts  75  tons  hay;  13  room  house;  barn 
witb  silo,  for  21  bead  stock;  milk  bouse  and  black¬ 
smith  shop;  running  spring  water:  accident  throws 
it  on  the  market  for  only  $2900;  full  description  of 
this  and  other  big  timber  bargains  In  Windham  Co., 
Vt.,  with  pictures,  mailed  on  request. 

E.  A.  STROUT  GO.,  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


GREENE  COUNTY  HAY  FARM 
of  124  acres,  cuts  70  tons:  1500  cord  wood;  year 
round  market  for  cream  %  mile:  125  apple  trees; 
25  pear;  2  large  barns  and  outbuildings;  its  real 
value  Is  around  $5000,  but  owner  must  make  quick 
change  to  a  larger  farm  he  has  and  $3000  takes  it. 
For  flue  picture  of  the  splendid  2  story  17  room 
house  see  page  47,  “List  21,”  copy  FREE. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CROPS  SELL  FOR  S4OO0  YEARLY 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.;  82  acres,  brook  watered 
pasture  for  30  horses:  1%  tons  hay  an  acre;  only 
one  mile  to  depot  village;  splendid  water  supply; 
grand  views  and  maple  shade:  owner's  other  busi¬ 
ness  forces  a  quick  sale  and  $8500  is  the  low  price, 
half  cash.  For  details  and  picture  of  the  large 
modern  2  story  9  room  residence  and  convenient 
barns  see  page  69,  “List  21,”  copy  FREE.  Write 
now.  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


A  FERTEE  COUNTRY 

Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Finest  farm 
lands.  Long  growing-season.  Three  and  four 
crops  a  year.  No  cold  winters.  No  scorching 
summers.  Ploughing  and  planting  long  before 
the  northern  farmer  sees  the  frost  and  snow 
disappear.  Convenient  markets.  Best  prices. 
Farmers  are  making  and  saving  money.  Lands  on 
easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L,  MERRITT,  Lind  A  Indusi’i  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southirn 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


fJO  Improved  s 
_ I  O  Combination 

STEAM  COOKERS 

oook  ‘2u  bushels  of  feed  in  2  houri; 
h«»t  Viter  In  (took  teak  *60  feet  i.,j. 
Will  heat  dairy  t  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Mide  of  boiler  eteel;  oen’t  blow  «p;  no 
Snee  to  rust  or  leek.  PRICKS  16.00  TO 
•«  .00;  5  styles  and  15  sixes.  Bold  under 
6  •  guarantor.  Indorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalog**  and  price*  fr*t, 

llppl0yHdv.6Oe.Box  11  Grafton, Ml. 

Eastern  Agents — Henry  f.  Michell  Go.  - 
Philadelphia,  Pi 
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HUMOROUS 


She  had  a  flat  and  so  her  hat 
Could  never  get  inside ; 

But  in  the  hall  against  the  wall 

It  stood  on  edge,  some  six  feet  tall, 

And  was  her  joy  and  pride. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“It  takes  a  baby  mos’  two  years  to 
learn  to  talk,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “an’ 
den  it  takes  de  res’  of  its  lifetime  to 
learn  to  keep  f’um  talkin’  too  much.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“I  s’pose  it  costs  a  lot  to  live  in  New: 
York.”  “I  should  imagine  so,”  wearily 
responded  the  adopted  New  Yorker, 
“judging  from  what  it  costs  to  merely 
exist.” — Washington  Herald. 

Trotter:  “When  young  Biffkins  left 
college  a  few  years  ago  he  declared  he 
was  going  to  forge  his  way  to  the  front. 
Did  be  make  good?”  Homer:  “As  a 
forger,  yes.  He’s  now  occupying  a  front 
row  cell  in  the  penitentiary.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Editorial  Writer:  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  what  Mark  Antony’s  last  address 
was?  I’m  referring  to  it  in  an  article.” 
Magazine  Editor:  “Well,  I  never  did 
know  the  exact  address,  but  anyhow, 
lie's  still  living  in  the  same  old  place.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Thump-rattley-bang  went  the  piano. 
“What  are  you  trying  to  play,  Jane?” 
called  out  her  father  from  the  next 
room.  “It’s  an  exercise  from  my  new 
instruction-book,  *  First  Steps  in  Mu¬ 
sic.'  ”  she  answered.  “Well,  I  knew  you 
were  playing  with  your  feet,”  lie  said, 
grimly.  “Don’t  step  so  heavily  on  the 
keys;  it  disturbs  my  thoughts.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Home  Journal. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
P.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FEARLESS 


The  beater  —  that  Is  the  vital! 

thing  about  any  manure  spreader. 

|  And  it  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  circular  beater  of  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS,  and  the  straight  beater  of  all 
other  spreaders  which  makes  the 
FEARLESS  so  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  you  can  see  how  our  circu¬ 
lar  beater  is  made,  how  it  SPREADS 
WIDE  FROM  A  NARROW  box  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  to  the  sides  as  well  as 
straight  behind,  and  spreads  evenly. 
A  straight  beater  can  spread  only  as 
wide  as  itself,  so  all  other  spreaders 
must  be  7  feet  to  9  feet  wide — much 
too  wide  for  wagon  tracks,  gates,  etc. 
ONLY  the  FEARLESS  is  narrow 
enough  for  ordinary  gates  and  wagon 
tracks.  Yet  it 

8PREADS  WIDER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER. 

The  FEARLESS  means  less  trips 
across  the  field — no  driving  on  ma¬ 
nure  already  spread— light  draught — 
an  endless  apron  of  simple  mechanism 
— and  other  vital  advantages  which 
make  it  the  most  serviceable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  spreader. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  foritj 
today. 

HARDER  MFG,  COMPANY, 

Box  II 


HAND  POWER 

OR 

HORSE  POWER 

VERSUS 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 
POWER 


WHETHER  you,  your  men  or  your  horses  do  the 
farm  work  some  sort  of  power  is  exerted. 

The  businesslike,  money-making  farmer  will 
use  the  cheapest  power. 

Neither  hand  labor  nor  horse  labor  can  accomplish  so 
much  at  so  little  expense  as  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 

These  engines  are  reliable  and  efficient.  They  will  eas¬ 
ily  supply  power  for  corn  shelling,  feed  grinding,  ensilage 
cutting,  turning  the.  fanning  mill,  operating  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  and  other  dairy  machines — and  a  dozen  other  things 
besides.  They  supply  adequate,  untiring,  inexpensive  power 
for  everything  that  man  or  horse  can  do  and  for  many  they 
cannot  do. 

An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  installed  outside  the  barn 
door  or  within  the  barn  means  a  power  house  on  the  farm. 

Horse  power  and  man  power  can  be  applied  only  to  certain 
tasks.  I.  H.  C.  gas  engine  power  may  be  used  for  every  other  duty 
about  the  farm.  There  is  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  for  every  purpose. 

They  are  money  makers  and  money  savers.  They  lighten  botli 
expense  and  labor.  They  afford  a  short  cut  to  success  and 
prosperity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average  farm,  an  I.  H.  C.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  will  more  than  repay  its  first  cost  each  year. 

The  nice  adaptation  of  these  engines  to  all  farm  duties  is  one 
of  the  most  excellent  features  They  are  built  in  ;  — 

Vertical,  2,  3  and  25-horse  power. 

Horizontal,  (Stationary  and  Portable)  4,  6,  8, 10  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 
Traction.  10, 12, 15  and  20-horse  power. 

Air  Cooled,  1  and  2-horse  power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  these  dependable, 
efficient  engines.  Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  get 
catalogs  and  particulars,  or  write  the  home  office. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


YOU  CAN  PROVE  'hat  the 


is  the  best 

all-round  engine  for  yonr  work  without  any 
risk  whatever.  Take  the  engine  for  a  real,  free  30-day  trial.  No 
contract— Vo  money  down.  Test  it  thoroughly  with  all  your  farm  work—  churning,  sawing 
wood,  running  cream  separator  —  test  it  with _any  job  —  every  job  that’ll  prove  its  mettle  — 
then,  if  not  all  wo  claim  for  it,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense — you'll  not  be  out  a  penny. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  stands  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  and  strain  year  after  year 
—  in  use  17  years  aud  never  been  known 
to  wear  out. 

Guaranteed  Five  Years. 

It’ll  last  a  lifetime.  Simple,  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  easy  to  operate  —  the  one j 
engine  for  your  farm. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  engine  until 
you’ve  gotten  our  fine,  free  catalog  and 
special  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler  — the  biggest, 
squarest  offer  ever  made.  Write  today. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  DepL  7,  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight  Prepaid  Rubber  Roofing 


Eppp  Cement  and  Special  Roofing 
*  x  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roll.  ■ 


Order  *B-B”  Roofing  at  oneo  to  get  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid — or  write 
for  catalog  and  samples  Free.  Find  out  all  about  ••B-B"’  Hoofing,  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  durable — long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  in 
Asphalt  by  special  “B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  Flexible  AVater- 
Proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our  FREE  SAMPLES— FREE 

BOOKLET.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  Hiverand  north 
.of  the  south  line  of  Ten- 
jnessee.  If  you  live  be- 
Syond,  we  pay  freight 
Stliatfar.  Longest  Guar- 
Santee  and  Prompt,  Safe 
I  Delivery.  Write  us  at 
S  once  on  a  postal ,  or  order 
I  from  tliisadvertlsement. 

(Satisfaction  or  money 

(back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can’t  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  it  and  write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  Roll- 108  $135 
Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply 
45-lb.  Roll-108  1 85 
Sq.  FI.— 2-Ply  A  — 

55-lb.  Roll— 108  025 

Sq.  Ft. —3-Ply  — 

Order  today,  or  write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Utter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 

Bend  today  for  valuable  free  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.v 

601  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

- 1  ARE  THE  BEST  I 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
iand  because  of 
157  reasons  told 

|  _  _  in  —  Stickney ‘s 

Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
We  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES 


You 

Stea 


See  Leifel 
in  Engines 

wherever  you.  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insure*  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
llftj  should  be  your 
engine.  Book  free. 
Send  now  to 

/James  Leffel  &  Co. 

-  Box  219,  Springfield,  O* 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 

Engine 

is  the  all-service  engine. 

slitt 


Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 
Lei  us  send  you  flno  freo  Engino 
Book  with  proofs.  Postal  us  your  name,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

C.  I*.  Sc  J.  LAUSOX  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Milwankoo,  WIs. 


Improved  Gasoline  Engines 


Portable 

Sawing, 

Lighting, 

Spraying 

and 


Pumping 
Outfits; 
Air  or 
Water 
Cooled 


You  will  find  our  Jacobson  Engines  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  most  convenient  and  most  economical  for  any 
kind  of  work.  Write  at  once  for  catalog,  stating 
horse  power  and  for  what  purpose  used. 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  more 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of  / 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and  f/A 
Special  Price. 


THE 
KELLY 
I*  Ihs  only  mill 
made  with  a 
doubloset  of  grind¬ 
ers.  Easiest  running, 
strongest  and  moat 
durable.  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINES.  6  size*, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32,  Springfield,  Ohio 


,  CIDER 

FAVORITE  IVI  I  L  L  S 

are  simple,  strong,  durable,  easy  t° 
take  apart  and  put  together,  easy 
to  clean,  and  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Thousands  in  use  for  they  pro¬ 
duce  greatest  results  with  least  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit 
than  any  others.  Send  today  for 
FKEE  Booklet  with  full  information 
and  prices.  CUTAWAY  HARROW 
CO.  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagona  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  beet.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Bpokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills. 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  makes  wheel  good  ana 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dow* 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HORSES  IN  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

The  Trotter  and  the  Drafter. 

Of  all  animals,  horses  are  the  most  popular,  being 
admired  by  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  as  much  as 
by  those  immediately  engaged  in 
raising  or  driving  them.  At  the 
recent  Ohio  State  Fair,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  there  were  perhaps  25,000 
people  watching  the  horse  races, 
and  the  horse  judging  pavilion 
was  congested  at  all  times,  while 
in  the  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  de¬ 
partments  there  were  no  crowds 
at  any  time,  yet  some  of  the  best 
stock  in  the  United  States  was  on 
show.  All  will  admit  that  there 
is  something  very  fascinating 
about  speed,  the  speedier  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  people  of  this 
vicinity  are  more  or  less  human, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  number 
here  are  interested  in  fast  horses. 

No  two-minute  horses  have  been 
produced  here,  it  is  true,  but  some 
of  our  horses  have  been  on  the 
Grand  Circuit,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  2:10  pacers  and  2:20  trot¬ 
ters  are  to  the  credit  of  Highland 
County’s  horse  breeders.  We  re¬ 
cently  had  a  two  days’  race  meet¬ 
ing  here  that  was  a  success,  both 
as  to  speed  and  finances.  We  have 
a  very  excellent  half-mile  track 
and  speeds  down  around  2 :09 
were  made  in  a  pacing  race,  a 
race  that  lowered  our  track  record 
several  seconds.  There  were  four 
starters  in  this  race,  all  local 
horses,  and  the  race  was  finished 
in  three  heats,  each  horse  finishing 
in  the  same  position  each  time. 

One  would  certainly  have  to  be  a 
dead  one  not  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  such  a  race.  Four 
magnificent  horses,  veritable  ma¬ 
chines  of  muscle  and  bone,  each 
getting  down  to  the  business  of 
covering  distance  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time,  as  if  the  fate  of  a  na¬ 
tion  were  in  the  balance.  All  the 
races  were  clean  and  straight,  and 
made  in  excellent  time,  and  in 
every  way  equalled  those  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  betting  was  rather 
too  prominent  at  the  local  races, 
while  at  the  State  fair  there  was 
no  betting  to  be  seen. 

As  to  the  profitableness  of 
breeding  and  racing  fast  horses  I 
might  give  instances  to  show  what 
has  been  done  by  some  of  our 
breeders,  but,  while  at  times  some 
horses  have  been  produced  which 
were  purse  winners  and  finally 
were  sold  for  good  round  prices, 
the  average  results  are  such  that 
about  all  the  fast  horsemen  here 
regard  the  race  horse  proposition 
as  a  pastime  and  sport,  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
income.  Of  course  horses  not  fast  enough  for  the 
speed  ring  bring  good  prices  as  light  drivers,  but  the 
expense  of  raising  and  training  them  is  such  that 
large  prices  must  be  secured  or  there  is  no  profit 
left.  I  o  go  into  the  fast  horse  businesss  and  stick, 


one  must  have  a  well-developed  gambling  instinct, 
must  have  the  ability  to  bear  losses  philosophically, 
and  above  all  to  be  well-to-do  financially,  else  a  series 
of  lost  races  or  the  loss  of  a  valuable  horse  will  put 
one  out  of  the  business. 


'A  ROAD  HORSE  SUITABLE  FOR  A  FARM.  Fig.  387. 


SALTING  THE  COLTS  IN  THE  PASTURE.  Fig.  388. 

A  number  of  horses  here  have  a  performance  rec¬ 
ord  in  one  of  the  two  national  trotting  associations, 
and  to  get  in  as  pacers  they  must  have  an  official 
track  record  of  2:25,  and  as  trotters  a  record  of  2  :29pt. 

A  stallion  which  has  a  performance  record  within 
the  requirements  of  a  trotting  association,  and  which 


has  a  line  of  four  sires  and  dams  each  with  a  similar 
performance  record,  is  entitled  to  registration  in  the 
association’s  stud  book,  a  registration  based  on  per¬ 
formance,  and  of  vastly  greater  value  than  one  based 
on  descent  alone.  J.  H.  Sanders,  writing  about  trot¬ 
ters  and  roadsters  15  years  ago, 
wrote :  “It  can  scarcely  yet  be 
said  that  we  have  a  distinctive 
breed  of  driving  horses  or  road¬ 
sters.  The  horses  used  for  light 
driving,  fast  trotting,  etc.,  are 
largely  a  conglomeration  of  all 
breeds  or  types.”  The  above 
statement,  very  true,  perhaps,  in 
1893,  is  less  true  to-day,  and  noth¬ 
ing  pleases  me  more  than  to  see 
our  local  farmers  and  horsemen 
getting  away  from  the  general- 
purpose  chunk.  In  one  direction, 
we  are  getting  toward  the  trimly- 
built  racer,  and  in  the  other,  the 
massive  drafter;  so,  even  if  we 
have  not  a  distinctive  breed  of 
driving  horses,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  we  have  a  driving  type. 
Usually,  beauty  and  speed  are  not 
found  in  the  same  animal,  and  the 
race  horse  is  usually  rough  and 
angular  in  appearance,  though 
this  is  due  as  much  to  severe 
training  as  to  conformation.  I 
am  not  a  speed  crank,  therefore 
I  admire  the  gracefulness  and 
well-rounded  lines  of  the  neatly 
built,  though  less  speedy,  driving 
horse  as  shown  in  Fig.  387.  This 
type  of  horse  is  speedy  enough 
for  road  use  and  being  gentle  and 
dependable  brings  a  good  round 
price  as  a  family  driver. 

Though  good  prices  are  realized  ■ 
for  race  horses  and  light  drivers, 
the  stud  fees  are  so  large  and  the 
expense  of  training  so  great  and 
the  risk  of  injury  so  great  in 
handling  such  a  highly  nervous 
creature  as  the  modern  racer, 
while  we  must  remember  blem¬ 
ishes  detract  from  their  value 
when  sold,  that  it  will  be  seen  the 
business  of  raising  drivers  is  not 
very  alluring  as  a  bread-winning 
proposition.  So  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  extends,  I  find  that  draft 
horses  are  much  more  profitable 
than  drivers  for  the  reason  that, 
they  are  in  good  demand  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  are  easily 
handled,  less  liable  to  injury, 
and  slight  blemishes  do  not 
greatly  lessen  their  selling  prices. 
There  are  no  registered  draft 
mares  here,  but  there  are  quite 
a  lot  of  excellent  draft  stal¬ 
lions,  owned  by  horse  companies, 
and  in  charge  of  trained  keepers. 
There  are  one  or  two  Belgians 
here  and  some  Clydes,  but  the 
Percherons  are  most  numerous, 
and  rightly  so.  One  enterprising 
farmer  is  talking  of  purchasing  a  registered 
Percheron  mare,  and  I  believe  ihe  plan  to  be  an 
excellent  one.  Raising  draft  horses  is  a  very 
similar  proposition  to  raising  and  finishing  fine  beef 
cattle;  the  amount  of  capital  required  is  about  the 
same,  so  is  the  selling  age,  unless  baby  beef  be  fed, 
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but  neither,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  is  suited 
to  a  small  farmer  or  one  just  starting  in  for  him¬ 
self,  on  account  of  the  large  outlay  of  money  re¬ 
quired.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  better,  the  returns  being 
quicker  and  the  margin  of  profit  greater.  On  the 
Chicago  market,  draft  horses  recently  sold  at  from 
$170  to  $225  and  light  drivers  at  from  $125  to  $200, 
so  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  drafter  is  in  the  lead  as  to 
price.  Of  course  for  race  horses  there  is  no  market 
price  as,  according  to  performance,  some  horses  may 
sell  for  as  many  thousand  dollars  as  others  sell  for 
hundreds.  For  the  man  of  means,  the  man  who  has 
other  sources  of  income  of  sufficient  size,  the  raising 
and  racing  of  fast  horses  and  all  it  means  is  certainly 
the  sport  royal,  a  game  wherein  both  skill  and  chance 
have  a  part.  However,  with  but  few  exceptions  it 
must  remain  a  sport,  and  not  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
source  of  dependable  income.  I  believe  the  accom¬ 
panying  pictures,  Figs.  387  and  388,  speak  well  for 
our  horses,  and  for  the  tastes  of  our  horsemen,  and  I 
will  add  that  I  admire  the  person  who  knows  what 
lie  wants  and  goes  and  gets  it,  whether  it  is  in  the 
line  of  live  stock  or  works  of  art.  When  fine,  big 
Percheron  or  other  draft  horses  pull  our  heavy  loads 
and  light,  well-trained,  fine-acting  drivers,  hitched  to 
smart  vehicles,  rapidly  take  us  over  well-macadamized 
pikes,  a  scene  in  which  mud  and  nondescript  horses 
have  no  part,  we  consider  ourselves  becoming  civilized. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


HONEST  BALDWIN  APPLES  WANTED. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  past,  and  find  time  to  read  it  every  week. 

I  read  with  interest  your  articles  published  some  time 
since  on  honest  and  dishonest  apple  growers,  because 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  here  an  honest  barrel 
of  Baldwin  apples  packed  by  New  York  State  apple 
growers.  The  Baldwin  is  my  favorite  variety,  and 
each  year  I  get  “stung”  in  buying  a  few  barrels  for 
family  use.  My  grocer,  through  whom  I  make  the 
purchase,  informs  me  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility 
to  get  first-class  apples,  though  he  aims  to  order 
that  kind,  but  when  they  arrive  he  invariably  finds 
them  stove-piped — little  ones  in  the  center  and  faced 
with  fruit  of  good  size.  Can  you  put  me  in  com¬ 
munication  with  a  grower  of  Baldwin  apples  who  is 
thoroughly  honest  in  this  matter,  who  would  ship  me 
a  half  dozen  barrels  of  first-class  Baldwin  apples? 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  J.  f.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  but  one  of  many  letters  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  who  want  hon¬ 
est  fruit.  Having  been  “stung”  several  times  in  buying 
“choice  apples”  and  having  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
poor  trash  found  in  the  center — it  is  no  wonder  they 
protest.  The  men  who  packed  those  dishonest  barrels 
last  year  did  a  great  injury  to  trade  in  New  York 
fruit.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do  in  a  season  when 
so  much  good  fruit  was  sold  at  a  loss.  Years  ago 
we  were  told  that  a  good  share  of  the  “sports”  in 
any  town  would  be  found  around  the  livery  stable. 
We  wondered  why  a  noble  animal  like  the  horse 
should  attract  so  many  crooks.  We  have  learned  by 
experience  that  some  men  can  only  be  honest  in  a 
cow  trade  after  a  violent  struggle  with  themselves. 
Now  we  fear  that  we  must  add  the  apple — king  of 
fruits — to  the  list  of  tempters!  We  have  given  our 
friend  the  names  of  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  a  Meth¬ 
odist,  a  Dutch  Reformed,  a  Quaker — and  a  man  who 
once  took  a  prize  as  a  fruit  packer.  We  decline  to 
say  which  would  be  most  likely  to  make  the  center  or 
heart  of  the  barrel  match  the  face.  The  surest  way 
would  be  to  make  a  contract  that  the  packer’s  wife 
shall  watch  the  packing.  Seriously,  this  packing  prob¬ 
lem  is  enough  to  make  our  New  York  growers  mighty 
thoughtful.  Let  the  practice  of  last  season  go  on 
for  a  few  years  more,  and  the  reputation  of  New 
York  fruit  will  be  seriously  injured.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  Virginia  and  several  other  parts  of  the 
country,  growers  are  planning  to  put  their  fruit  into 
smaller,  guaranteed  packages.  They  will  get  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  high-class  trade  if  this  dishonest  packing  is 
continued.  _ _ 

THE  SIZE  OF  A  BUSHEL. 

Around  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  they  measure  in  half¬ 
bushels,  and  their  custom  is  to  heap  it  what  will 
stay  on  when  shoveled,  without  going  to  pains  of 
packing  on  by  hand.  I  will  enclose  a  little  diagram 
(Fig.  389)  which  will  illustrate  this  matter  somewhat. 
The  smallest  cone  represents  the  customary  heap¬ 
ing  for  half-bushel.  If  we  should  adopt  this  same 
height  for  a  bushel  measure  it  would  make  a  cone 
represented  by  the  second  line.  If,  however,  we 
should  give  the  bushel  measure  the  same  proportion¬ 
ate  heap  the  cone  would  be  represented  by  that  line 
five  inches  high.  The  top  line  represents  a  cone  six  inches 
high,  which  would  mean  about  2,700  cubic  inches, 
which  you  say  a  number  of  growers  have  written  you 
is  the  most  popular  size.  Your  suggestion  that  a 


standard  barrel  should  contain  three  standard  bushels 
is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  both  that  and  the  size  of 
the  box  will  be  easily  determined  after  we  settle  on 
the  proper  cubical  contents  for  the  standard  bushel. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  opinions  as  to  which  would 
be  the  fairest  measure  for  all  concerned. 

E.  C.  TYSON. 

The  Need  of  a  Law. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  law  regulating  the 
packing  and  branding  of  packages  of  apples,  but  de¬ 
sire  a  few  changes  in  the  bill  as  presented  by  the 
Apple  Shippers’  Association.  By  all  means  let  us  get 
a  bill  passed  in  some  form  and  make  a  trial  of  it, 
and  then  improve  on  it  when  it  is  found  defective 
or  lacking  in  some  respect.  There  should  be  a  way 
of  tracing  up  a  package  that  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
judging  from  the  face  and  marks  on  it.  If  the  variety 
and  grade  and  the  name  and  address  of  grower  or 
packer  are  stamped  or  printed  on  the  package,  it  is 
easy  to  correct  a  wrong,  and  it  is  also  a  good  way  to 
advertise  and  make  sales  easier  for  the  future.  Al¬ 
most  all  lines  of  manufactured  goods  bear  their  trade¬ 
marks  or  names  and  the  wholesaler,  middleman  and 
user  can  trace  a  mistake  or  wrong,  but  in  the  apple 
deal,  with  no  name  or  address,  we  can  go  no 
further  than  the  last  salesman.  A  bushel  of  apples 
should  be,  in  my  estimation,  a  heaped  bushel,  and  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  measure  that  goes  in  our  markets. 
The  barrels  should  be  as  near  three  bushels  as  the 
cooper  can  set  them  up.  The  barrel  will  be  a  little 
larger  if  made  up  with  narrow  staves,  or  smaller 
if  wide  staves  are  used,  all  being  the  same  length  and 
having  the  same  sized  heads.  I  think  that  a  compul¬ 
sory  system  of  branding  packages  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  might  reach  the  same  results  by 
having  the  packages  marked  and  a  penalty  for  im¬ 
proper  marking,  and  those  not  marked  at  all  would 
be  eyed  with  suspicion  and  sold  that  way,  and  people 
would  learn  to  buy  only  when  properly  marked. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 

Must  Have  a  Government  Standard. 

In  justice  to  both  buyer  and  seller  the  standard  of 
measurement  of  both  quantity  and  quality  of  all  com¬ 
modities  should  be  definite  and  fixed  by  the  national 
Government.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  call  a 


barrel  a  bushel  or  a  peck  a  bushel  so  it  is  understood  the 
price  will  be  governed  accordingly.  Inasmuch  as  the 
best  known  unit  of  measurement  of  such  commodities 
as  apples,  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  is  our  common  grain 
bushel,  it  should  be  made  the  standard  for  apples. 
This  means  a  “struck”  bushel,  that  is,  measure  full 
even  with  the  top.  The  “heaping”  bushel  would  then 
be  a  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  buyer  and 
seller.  Our  market  here  demands  a  “heaping,”  and  I 
have  known  buyers  to  want  “a  few  extra  thrown  in” 
at  that.  An  apple  barrel  should  contain  exactly  three 
bushels,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  might 
the  better  understand  the  market  quotations.  It 
should  have  branded  thereon  the  quality,  quantity  and 
the  name  of  the  seller,  as  should  all  other  containers 
with  contents  sealed  from  view.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  grower  who  is  sure  of  both  the  quality  and 
variety  of  his  apples,  the  variety  name  should  be 
branded  on  the  container.  A  heavy  penalty  should  be 
exacted  for  fraudulent  branding,  especially  of  the 
seller  who  would  brand  a  Ben  Davis  Grimes.  He 
should  be  - ,  I  came  near  saying  hanged. 

Indiana.  J.  w.  trinkle. 

A  Bushel  of  2700  Cubic  Inches. 

The  proposed  apple  barrel  law  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  any  measure  that  will  give  the  consumer 
confidence  in  what  he  is  buying  as  regards  quantity 
or  quality  will  increase  consumption  of  that  article. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  cubic  inches  is  the  bushel  that 
satisfies  the  trade.  Any  change  would  excite  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  cause  loss  of  trade  for  a  time.  The  average 
consumer  prefers  to  buy  from  a  peck  measure  rather 
than  from  a  basket  that  is  said  to  hold  a  peck.  A 
barrel  should  hold  exactly  three  bushels.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  a  compulsory  system  of  packing;  I  think 
it  much  better  to  have  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  formulate  a  set  of  grades,  and  leave  it  optional 
with  the  growers  to  grade  up  to  specifications  or  not. 
In  order  to  have  the  department  brand  on  package  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  packages  inspected  by  in¬ 
spectors  appointed  by  commissioner,  and  working  simi¬ 
lar  to  nursery  inspection,  the  mark  naming  the  grade, 
the  inspection  and  grower.  This  mark  would  no  doubt 
add  value  to  the  package  and,  of  course,  would  be 
sought  after  by  the  growers,  grant  g.  hitchings. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Japanese  workers  are  to  be  set  to  work  harvesting 
an  immense  crop  of  sugar  beets  that  has  been  raised 
within  the  Elgin,  Illinois,  dairy  district  this  year.  The 
question  of  help  in  the  production  of  this  vegetable 
always  has  entered  largely  into  the  desirability  of  un¬ 
dertaking  the  cultivation.  A  deal  of  work  on  hands 
and  knees  has  been  necessary,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  our  American  soil  tillers  object  to  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  big  growers  always  have  been  required 
to  call  on  foreign  help.  This  last  year,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  an  easy  one  in  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet.  Superintendent  Pratt,  who  has  charge 
of  the  2,000-acre  Oaklawn  Farm  in  Kane  County, 
where  50  acres  of  beets  have  been  raised  this  year, 
says  that  it  was  as  easy  to  raise  beets  this  year  as  it 
is  to  produce  corn.  A  man  and  his  wife  with  a  grown 
son  and  four  children  took  care  of  37  acres.  Their 
work  consisted  of  hoeing,  stemming,  thinning  and 
weeding.  The  beets  will  average  20  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  will  bring  $5  a  ton  on  board  the  car.  The 
product  will  be  shipped  to  a  sugar  mill  at  Janesville, 
Wis.,  but  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
until  there  will  be  an  Illinois  plant,  for  the  acreage  is 
on  the  increase.  The  Oaklawn  Farm  has  been  raising 
beets  for  15  years,  but  for  sugar  making  purposes 
only  for  three  years.  In  previous  years  they  were 
raised  for  horse  feed.  The  seed,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  beet  sugar  company,  is  sown  in  a  black  loam 
sod  that  is  first  planted  in  corn.  In  the  Fall  following 
the  corn  crop  it  is  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  beet  seed  is  sown  as  early  as'possible.  The 
thing  then  to  do  is  to  keep  the  beets  ahead  of  the 
weeds.  Mr.  Pratt  says  that  it  is  easy  sailing  if  this 
is  done,  but  there  is  trouble  when  the  weeds  get  the 
start  of  the  beets. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a 
deal  of  jangling  between  dairymen  and  milk .  buyers. 
The  former  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  of 
the  latter,  and  a  good  many  of  the  dairymen  have 
taken  to  raising  beets.  They  have  not  quit  dairying, 
but  there  is  a  strong  movement  now  on  foot  to  or¬ 
ganize  against  the  milk  buyers.  The  dairy  region  has 
been  invaded  by  the  best  growing  industry,  and  the 
acreage  is  now  over  2,000  acres.  It  is  believed  that 
ultimately  it  will  reach  3,000  acres.  Some  of  the 
farms  have  made  enormous  yields  of  beets.  Super¬ 
intendent  Pratt  says  that  he  has  had  crops  that  went 
as  high  as  35  tons  to  the  acre.  j.  l.  graff. 

Illinois.  _ 

USE  OF  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  FOR 
KILLING  WEEVILS. 

On  page  768  you  ask  for  information  in  regard  to 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  from  some  one  who  has 
had  actual  experience.  For  the  past  18  years  I  have 
had  charge  of  a  branch  warehouse  for  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Co.,  located  at  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  where  we  grow 
peas  and  beans  for  seed.  We  handle  each  year  at 
this  point  from  75,000  to  100,000  bushels  of  seed, 
and  the  entire  crop  is  treated  with  bisulphide.  We 
use  each  year  about  200  pounds.  We  have  four  of 
what  we  call  “bughouses”  that  will  hold  a  carload 
each,  or  about  900  bushels,  and  are  constructed  as 
follows :  First  we  construct  an  ordinary  balloon 
frame  the  size  required,  sided  on  outside  of  studding 
with  any  quality  of  siding  you  may  prefer.  The  in¬ 
side  first  has  a  course  of  good,  \yell-matched,  plain 
six-inch  ceiling  mailed  on  studding.  This  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  pitch  and  tallow  put  on  boiling 
hot.  Use  enough  tallow  to  keep  the  pitch  soft  when 
cold.  This  is  covered  with  a  course  of  best  quality 
of  smooth  building  paper,  then  another  coat  of  [  'fell 
covered  again  with  paper,  and  then  another  coat  of  hot 
pitch,  put  on  as  fast  as  the  inside  course  of  ceiling  is 
laid.  This  inside  coat  of  ceiling  has  all  the  tongues  and 
grooves  and  end  joints  laid  in  white  lead  as  put  on. 
The  floors,  sides  mid  ceiling  are  all  made  the  •  ame 
way.  We  use  two  doors,  one  on  the  inside  of  frame 
and  one  on  the  outside.  When  the  house  is  filled  the 
inside  door  is  closed  and  a  good  quality  of  paper 
pasted  all  over  the  outside. 

We  handle  all  our  stock  in  bags,  and  house  is 
filled  as  full  as  convenient  to  handle.  Before  the  door 
is  closed  we  put  5  pounds  of  bisulphide  in  a  shallow 
pan,  setting  it  on  top  of  the  bags.  As  the  bisulphide 
is  heavier  than  air  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  and  forces  the  air  out  at  a  vent  pipe  at  top 
of  room.  We  use  a  l}4-inch  pipe  with  cap  on  out¬ 
side  that  can  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  air  is  all 
driven  out.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  farmer  who  has 
use  for  bisulphide  for  killing  any  vermin  cannot  con¬ 
struct  such  a  room,  the  size  depending  on  his  needs. 
The  most  essential  requirement  is  to  have  the  room 
absolutely  airtight,  as  the  gas  displaces  the  air  and 
the  weevils  are  destroyed  bv  the  absence  of  the  air 
rather  than  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  gas.  We 
leave  the  house  closed  for  48  hours,  as  we  find  that 
a  less  time  is  not  certain.  Great  care  must  be  used 
that  no  fire  comes  in  contact  with  the  gas,  as  it  is 
more  explosive  than  gasoline.  e.  w.  c. 
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TROUBLES  OF  A  SOUTHERN  GROWER. 

E.  V.  H.,  of  Cleelum,  N.  C.,  has  a  number  of  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum  and  quince  trees  planted  within  the 
last  eight  years  in  the  characteristic  red  clay  soil  of 
that  region,  and  in  large  holes  in  which  good  top  soil 
and  hardwood  ashes  had  been  put  before  planting. 
Most  of  them  grew  well  for  awhile,  but  a  late  Spring 
frost  came  after  the  leaves  were  out  and  damaged 
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them  badly.  T  he  bark  on  the  trunks  turned  dark, 
and  some  of  it  came  loose,  leaving  the  trees  in  very 
bad  condition,  and  some  of  them  dead.  He  fears  that 
because  some  of  his  trees  did  not  grow  well  they  are 
starving,  and  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  whole 
orchard,  including  the  trees  hurt  by  the  late  frost.  The 
land  is  part  of  an  old  field  that  has  long  been  under 
cultivation  and  badly  run  down.  He  has  been  trying 
the  cow  pea  and  other  legumes,  but  has  made  little 
success  in  growing  them  so  far. 

This  man  is  on  the  right  road  to  bring  his  land 
into  a  proper  state  of  fertility,  and  when  he  does  the 
trees  will  grow  well  and  bear.  By  manuring  rather 
.heavily  when  he  planted  the  trees  in  large  holes  well 
prepared  with  top  soil  and  wood  ashes  he  evidently 
started  them  to  growing  rapidly,  but  as  this  fertility 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  prepared  holes  the  roots 
found  little  available  food  after  a  few  years.  What 
they  need  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  to  be  en¬ 
riched,  and  especially  with  humus  and  nitrogen.  These 
two  go  together.  He  should  continue  the  growing  of 
cow  peas  in  cultivated  drills  in  Summer  and  Crimson 
clover  during  the  W  inter.  1  hese  will  soon  add  the 
needed  humus  and  nitrogen.  If  hardwood  ashes  that 
have  not  been  leached  are  available  the  more  that  is 
applied  the  better,  but  it  should  be  scattered  over  the 
entire  ground,  because  the  tree  roots  will  soon  be  feed¬ 
ing  over  all  of  it.  Put  on  some  stable  manure  at  least, 
for  that  contains  the  ferments  that  are  needed  in  the 
soil.  It  matters  little  when  these  things  are  applied, 
so  they  are  well  scattered.  The  injury  to  the  trees  by 
the  late  Spring  frost  is  only  temporary,  and  those  that 
survived  it  will  outgrow  it  entirely  under  good  culti¬ 
vation  and  feeding.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  ON  SCION. 

Your  correspondent  (page  762)  asks  a  question 
about  the  influence  of  stock  on  scion :  I  want  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  closely  related  question  and  perhaps  a  partial 
answer.  A  nurseryman  of  wide  experience,  when 
asked  why  working  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia) 
on  native  (nigra)  would  correct  the  former’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  keep  growing  too  late  and  so  winter-kill, 
said,  ‘The  scion  determines  almost  wholly  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  root.  To  prove  it  we  bud  or  graft  all 
our  trees  on  seedling  roots  that  are  raised  by  the 
carload  in  the  West,  all  grown  from  seed  from  the 
Vermont  cider  mills;  but  after  two  years’  growing 
in  the  nursery  row  each  tree  has  the  distinctive  root 
system  of  the  kind,  so  that  I  can  tell,  in  digging,  one 
kind  from  another  by  this  test.”  L.  P.  R.  has  two 
blocks  of  Baldwins  from  different  sources  behaving 
differently;  he  thinks  there  is  a  difference  in  the  root- 
stock;  perhaps  the  trees  furnishing  the  scions  were 
different.  Experts  tell  us  to  top-work  slow  and  tender 
growing  varieties  on  vigorous  growing  stocks,  and 
so  get  hardier  trees.  Does  the  presence  of  the  hardy 
stem  control  the  top  scion,  while  when  the  bud  is  in¬ 
troduced  directly  to  the  root  the  control  is  reversed? 
I  have  asked  this  question  in  another  paper  and  have 
no  answer. 

Another  suggestion :  Does  L.  P.  R.  know  that  both 
blocks  are  Baldwins?  I  called  on  a  neighbor  a  month 
ago  and  found  him  sorting  peaches.  I  asked  him 
how  he  did,  and  he  said  he’d  been  in  a  bad  humor 
for  two  weeks.  Then  he  showed  me  a  block  of  100 
trees  set  eight  years  ago  for  Stayman’s  Winesap, 
fruiting  this  year  for  the  first  a  nice  sprinkling  of — 
Paragon.  Why  shouldn’t  he  be  in  a  bad  humor !  On 
the  Repp  farm  at  Glassboro  an  orchard  of  Wine- 
saps  planted  part  with  two-year  and  part  with  three- 
year  trees  shows  a  very  marked  difference  in  size  and 
vigor  of  tree  in  favor  of  the  two-year  stock. 

Pennsylvania.  s  s>  D 


THE  RUR.A.L,  NEW-YORKER 

AN  INTERFERING  HORSE. 

I  have  a  valuable  mare  which  interferes  somewhat  (not 
badly)  with  her  hind  feet.  She  strikes  the  inside  of  one 
ankle  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  other  hoof  or  shoe.  I 
suggested  to  the  smith  that  he  trim  the  inner  edge  of  each 
bind  hoof  a  little  (say  one-quarter  inch)  shorter  than  the 
outer  edge,  to  make  her  set  her  hind  feet  farther  apart. 
But  he  said  that  in  Asheville  (the  nearest  city),  the  horse- 
shoers  do  just  the  opposite  and  trim  the  outer  edge  shorter, 
that  is,  cut  off  more.  Is  that  the  best  way  to  remedy  the 
trouble?  Please  explain  why  this  helps  the  matter,  if  it 
does ;  also  give  me  the  best  remedy  for  the  trouble. 

North  Carolina.  e.  v.  ii. 

No  specific  treatment  can  be  prescribed  in  such  cases, 
as  what  will  help  one  case  often  aggravates  another. 
We  find,  however,  that  quite  commonly  interfering  is 
first  induced  by  trimming  down  the  feet  of  an  unshod 
horse  to  what  looks  like  normal  proportions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  common  to  shoe  a  horse  in  front,  on  the 
farm,  but  proceed  to  shoe  the  hind  feet  when  he  has 
to  be  used  on  the  roads,  and  the  hind  feet  meanwhile 
have  grown  out  wide  at  the  quarters  and  look  bad — 
to  the  smith — but  they  suit  the  horse  and  he  can 
travel  safely  on  them.  Cut  away  the  flanging  quarters 
and  he  does  not  know  how  to  handle  the  feet,  and 
proceeds  to  interfere,  and  when  the  fetlock  has  been 
struck  once  the  accident  is  very  likely  to  happen  again 
from  the  awkward  way  in  which  the  horse  travels  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  the  experience  which  caused  so  much  pain 
the  first  time.  A  horse  also  will  interfere  if  overdriven 
when  out  of  condition,  weak  when  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  sickness,  or  if  a  colt  and  undeveloped.  This 
leg  weariness  needs  rest,  and  that  may  put  an  end  to 
the  interfering.  If  your  mare  has  recently  had  the 
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hind  hoofs  trimmed  down  take  off  the  shoes  and  turn 
her  to  pasture  until  the  hoofs  regain  their  normal 
shape.  1  hen  put  on  plates  without  much  trimming  of 
the  hoofs.  If  the  hoofs  have  not  been  trimmed  as  in¬ 
dicated  then  rasp  away  the  wall  a  little  at  the  inside 
of  the  toe  and  inner  side  of  the  hoof,  so  that  the  wall 
at  the  ground  will  be  straighter  in  place  of  the  usual 
curve  from  toe  to  quarter.  Then  put  on  shoes  having 
long  trailers  on  the  outer  heel,  and  with  the  shoe  fol¬ 
lowing  exactly  the  straight  edge  of  the  inner  walls. 
Have  her  wear  interfering  boots  until  the  right  way 
of  shoeing  her  has  been  determined  by  experimenta¬ 
tion.  _ _  A.  s.  A. 

DRIVING  A  TEAM  TO  FLORIDA. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  769,  is  an  inquiry  from 
R.  D.  L.  about  coming  to  Florida  with  team  to  work. 
Your  advice  to  him  is  good;  may  I  add  a  little?  For 
health’s  sake  go  to  the  sea  coast,  say  Pablo  Beach, 
just  east  of  Jacksonville,  or  in  the  southern  elevated 
portion  of  the  State — like  ours.  I  knew  a  family  who 
drove  to  Florida  from  Michigan  in  1880.  It  was  a 
heroic  task,  and  hardly  to  be  repeated  in  these  days 
of  cheap  homeseeker’s  or  settlers’  tickets.  Team 
would  have  to  spend  the  Winter  recuperating  for  the 
Spring  return.  Better  leave  them  with  a  friend  unless 
you  intend  to  stay.  Our  climate  is  our  main  resource, 
and  should  induce  you  to  locate  permanently  when  you 
find  a  suitable  location.  You  can  make  several  crops 
here  while  you  get  one  there,  and  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit  everj'  month  in  the  year  can  be  had  with  probably 
the  same  work  you  give  your  garden  now,  divided. 
You  will  long  for  frost  after  a  spell,  and  our  Sum¬ 
mers  are  also  far  more  comfortable  than  yours — 
though  few  believe  it  on  hearsay.  Of  course  we  need 


more  good  farmers ;  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  living 
that  many  natives  will  not  exceed  that,  but  there  is  a 
little  more  here  for  those  who  want  it.  Our  State  has 
suffered  more  from  exaggeration  than  any  other  cause. 
Orange  picking  begins  here  about  November  1.  Pick¬ 
ers  and  packers  get  five  cents  a  box,  and  can  handle 
30  to  50  or  more  a  day.  Box  nailers  at  1%  cent 
earn  $3  to  $4.  Team  could  haul  fruit.  Orange  season 
is  about  over  by  January  1.  If  he  brings  some  pota¬ 
toes  along  he  can  plant  them  and  get  off  his  crop  at 
say  $3  a  barrel  by  the  time  the  home  folks  get  the  ice 
out  of  their  gutters.  We  are  about  50  miles  from 
Tampa,  in  a  section  novel  for  its  hills  in  a  generally 
flat  State,  16  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  little 
north  of  what  some  call  the  “frost-line.”  I  suppose 
we  average  three  frosts  a  Winter;  the  lowest  in  three 
past  was  27,  for  a  couple  of  days.  We  want  R.  D.  L. 
and  will  try  to  instruct  him,  or  show  him  a  better 
place.  As  to  weeds,  we  plant  them  here,  beggar-weed, 
the  finest  quality  of  forage  I  ever  saw ;  expect  to  sow 
in  corn  for  hay  next  Spring.  I  admire  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  hope  you’ll  get  the  primary 
law  for  New  York.  We  have  it,  and  only  the  politi¬ 
cians  find  fault.  m.  l.  s. 

Hernando  Co.,  Fla. 

Take  the  Train  to  Florida. 

The  orange  season  has  commenced  already.  I  am 
working  in  a  packing  house  that  opened  up  September 
24  with  fruit  shipped  from  a  point  45  miles  south,  in 
bulk,  which  will  last  probably  till  about  October  20. 
Then  the  home  crop  will  come  in,  and  by  November  1 
four  or  perhaps  five  packing  houses  will  be  running, 
sending  out  at  least  a  car  a  day  each.  The  work  will 
last  till  about  February,  then  the  East  Coast  will  ship 
a  month  or  six  weeks  longer.  I  would  advise  R.  D.  L. 
(page  769)  to  get  an  immigration  ticket  and  put  his 
horses,  wagon,  etc.,  on  a  car,  and  come  down  and 
haul  oranges.  If  he  has  a  good  heavy  team  they  will 
stand  the  Winter  all  right,  and  he  can  drive  and  clear 
from  $3  to  $5  a  day,  as  V/2  cent  a  field  box  is  paid  per 
mile  for  hauling,  and  20  boxes  is  a  good  load  for  two 
horses  or  mules.  Horses  stand  the  Winters  the  first 
season  if  brought  in  the  Fall,  but  the  first  Summer  is 
trying  to  them  if  not  cared  for  properly.  If  R.  D.  L. 
should  start  November  1  and  drive  1200  miles  he 
would  miss  the  best  of  the  work,  and  have  a  jaded 
team  to  start  with.  If  he  really  wants  to  drive  that 
distance  he  can  go  back  through  the  country,  as  by 
leaving  here  in  the  Spring  he  would  have  time  to  get 
back  to  New  York  State  before  farm  work  com¬ 
menced.  Candidly,  I  don’t  think  he  would  go  back, 
at  least  not  to  stay,  if  his  health  is  bad.  Of  course  he 
would  have  to  take  his  chances  of  a  good  job;  other 
people  are  hunting  the  same  things,  and  the  only  way 
I  ever  found  to  get  them  was  to  be  on  the  ground 
ready  when  the  work  called,  and  stick  when  you  got 
one,  so  you  would  be  wanted  again  next  season.  For 
instance,  I  came  here  four  years  ago,  struck  a  job  at 
$1.50  in  the  packing  house,  and  am  now  getting  $2.25 
at  the  same  job  in  the  same  house.  No  hay  fever 
kc  re.  r.  a.  t. 

De  Soto  Co.,  Fla. 

“AUTO  TRAPS.” — Out  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  on 
the  main  road  between  Buffalo  and  Erie,  where  automobiles 
run  thick  and  fast,  lies  a  little  hamlet  whose  inhabitants 
were  much  alarmed  at  the  reckless  speed  with  which  many 
auto  drivers  ran  through  their  village.  To  be  sure  they 
had  placed  large  signs  at  the  limits  of  their  town,  but  the 
drivers  did  not  seem  to  be  good  readers.  So  they  placed 
two  men  one-eighth  mile  apart  with  flags,  so  that  they 
could  signal  each  other.  When  the  auto  passed  one  he 
would  signal  the  other,  who  would  time  the  machine.  If 
it  exceeded  the  speed  limit  he  would  signal  the  driver 
to  stop  and  arrests  would  follow.  But  this  “trap”  did  not 
work  well,  as  two-thirds  of  the  drivers,  when  they  got  the 
signal  to  stop,  would  put  on  full  speed  and  throw  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  his  face,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 


AN  ILLINOIS  SUGAR  BEET  CROP.  Fig.  392. 

it  would  he  out  of  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 
There  happened  to  be  a  good-sized  bridge  within  the  limits 
of  this  town,  so  they  placed  a  third  man  and  a  good 
strong  gate  at  the  bridge.  If  the  third  man  at  the  bridge 
gets  the  signal  he  closes  the  gate.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  speed  limit  across  the 

bridge.  At  last  accounts  they  were  catching  enough  to 
make  it  pay.  D  M- 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  iu  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Culture  of  Garlic. 

M.  II.,  Shermanville,  III — Will  you  give 
me  full  description  of  the  culture  of  garlic? 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  when  to  plow,  about  fertilizing, 
time  and  manner  of  planting  and  harvesting. 
My  soil  is  a  sandy  clay. 

Ans. — The  culture  of  garlic  is  about 
the  same  as  the  culture  of  onions.  If 
manure  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  well 
rotted,  spread  on  the  ground  in  the 
Spring  and  plowed  under  very  shallow. 
The  sets  can  be  bought  from  any  seed 
house  and  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring. 
They  are  planted  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
and  about  three  inches  in  the  row,  and 
covered  with  about  one  inch  of  dirt. 
They  should  be  hoed  often  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  ground  loose.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  dry,  which  will 
be  in  August,  they  should  be  pulled  and 
left  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  to  dry, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  us.  c.  N. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Hogs. 

A.  P.  C.,  Nuangola ,  Pcnna. — What  value, 
if  any,  is  there  in  the  pomace  from  an  apple 
cider  press  (hydraulic)  for  feed  for  hogs? 
The  apples  are  cut  in  slices  and  the  juice 
extracted  very  quickly,  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  bushel  per  minute.  The  refuse  or 
pomace  can  be  had  for  the  hauling. 

Ans. — We  have  no  record  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  apple  pomace  to  hogs. 
Such  pomace  has  long  been  fed  to  cattle, 
and  with  good  results.  For  several  years 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  com¬ 
pared  pomace  put  into  a  silo  with  good 
corn  silage.  In  these  experiments  the 
pomace  gave  as  good  results  as  the  sil¬ 
age,  and  there  was  no  bad  effect  on  milk 
or  butter.  It  was  estimated  that  pomace 
at  one  dollar  a  ton  or  even  more  was  a 
fair  equivalent  for  corn  silage.  The  ton 
also  brought  to  the  farm  six  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  five  of  potash  and  two  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  was  fed  lightly  at  first 
until  the  cows  were  used  to  it,  and  then 
about  35  pounds  per  day.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  value  for  cows.  It  ought 
to  be  good  for  hogs,  but  we  want  prac¬ 
tical  experience  from  farmers  who  have 
fed  it.  Tell  us  how  to  feed  it,  and  what 
grain  to  give  with  it. 

Pasturing  Rye  in  Fall. 

T.  L.  C.,  Madison,  Conn. — I  would  like  to 
bear  your  opinion  on  pasturing  rye  off  in 
the  Fall.  I  pastured  my  rye  off  last  year, 
and  the  result  was  freezing  out  in  patches. 
In  feeding  rye  I  find  it  has  a  tendency  to 
give  young  pigs  fits.  My  ration  in  feeding 
was  six  bushels  rye,  three  bushels  corn  on 
cob,  one  bushel  middlings,  ground  together. 
Please  advise  me  if  potash  will  pay  on  rye. 
I  can  raise  1%  ton  straw  to  the  acre,  but 
only  get  10  to  12  bushels ;  the  ground  is  a 
sandy  loam. 

Ans. — Our  experience  in  pasturing 
Fall  grain  with  cattle  has  convinced  us 
that  it  does  not  pay.  In  a  wet  season 
the  cattle  tramp  the  ground  and  leave  it 
full  of  holes.  When  the  soil  freezes  and 
thaws  the  roots  of  the  grain  are  thrown 
out.  There  might  be  cases  on  light  soil 
where  the  Fall  grain  made  too  much 
growth,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  would 
keep  the  stock  off  the  grain  fields.  How 
do  you  know  the  rye  made  these  pigs 
have  fits?  We  have  fed  it  without 
trouble.  If  you  think  the  rye  caused  it 
we  would  cut  the  proportion  of  rye  in 
two.  As  a  rule  on  our  lighter  soils  it 
pays  to  use  potash  for  grain  crops.  The 
only  way  to  make  sure  is  to  use  at  the 
rate  of  75  pounds  of  muriate  per  acre  on 
part  of  the  rye.  Since  the  grain  fails  to 
head  well  we  think  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed  too.  A  mixture  of  three  parts 
acid  phosphate  to  one  of  muriate  would 
be  better  than  potash  alone. 


<T'HE  RURA.I>  NEW-'t  OKKER 


When  and  How  to  Mulch  Trees. 

J.  K.,  Barrington,  III. — At  what  time  of 
the  year,  and  with  what  material,  is  it  best 
to  mulch  young  fruit  trees  in  a  large  or¬ 
chard?  What  kind  of  tree  protectors  would 
you  use  for  young  one-year-old  trees  in  an 
orchard  where  there  are  many  mice  and 
rabbits? 

Ans. — From  choice  we  would  put  the 
mulch  on  during  or  just  after  a  wet 
spell,  when  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
moisture.  We  have  not  had  good  re¬ 
sults  in  mulching  while  the  ground  is 
parched  by  a  drought.  In  this  case, 
while  the  mulch  saves  some  moisture,  it 
does  not  permit  light  showers  to  get  to 
the  soil.  The  mulch  absorbs  much  of 
this  rain,  and  it  is  dried  out  without 
giving  full  benefit  to  the  orchard.  If 
the  mulch  material  was  handy  we  would 
like  to  put  it  on  in  April,  before  the  soil 
dries  out.  Or  the  mulch  can  well  be 
put  on  the  frozen  ground  during  Win¬ 
ter  provided  it  is  not  put  too  close  to  the 
trees.  We  would  use  anything  that  will 
rot  on  the  ground.  In  some  grain  sec¬ 
tions  straw  is  cheap,  and  this  makes  a 
fine  mulch.  Apple  pomace  and  sawdust 
are  sometimes  used,  but  we  should  not 
put  them  on  heavily  without  using  lime 
also.  We  have  used  grass,  weeds,  ma¬ 
nure,  forest  leaves,  vines  of  all  farm 
crops  and  brush  or  tree  trimmings.  Be 
careful  to  move  the  mulch  away  from 
the  body  of  the  tree  early  in  the  Fall. 
Mice  work  under  it,  and  if  it  is  close  to 
the  tree  they  will  gnaw  the  bark.  For 
tree  protection  our  choice  would  be  fine 
wire  screen  cut  in  strips  and  rolled 
around  the  tree,  pressing  it  a  little  into 
the  ground.  Make  the  strips  long 
enough  so  that  the  rabbits  cannot  gnaw 
above  them.  This  will  keep  off  mice, 
and  to  some  extent  prevent  the  work 
of  borers. 

Wastes  from  the  Sea. 

F.  II.  C.,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. — September  5 
in  an  editorial  you  stated  that  no  fertilizing 
material  is  ever  entirely  lost.  How  about 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer  that  are 
poured  from  our  sewers  into  the  ocean  every 
year?  How  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this 
waste  back  unless  by  a  convulsion  of  nature 
which  might  make  fertile  continents  of  the 


ocean  beds  and  submerge  our  worn-out 
farms  and  deserts,  but  which  is  not  likely 
to  happen  in  our  day?  I  understand  that 
in  some  European  cities  the  sewerage  is 
utilized  for  farming  purposes. 

Ans.— It  may  be  said  that  much  of 
this  fertility  is  wasted,  but  not  lost. 
Some  of  it  is  recovered.  Fish  consume 
this  waste  each  year;  we  all  know  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  oi  fish  are  taken  from 
the  sea.  Fish  scrap  is  used  alone  or 
mixed  in  fertilizers.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  large  quantities  of  seaweed  and 
other  marine  growth  are  used  direct  as 
fertilizers  or  burned  for  the  ashes. 
These  grow  from  the  plant  food  washed 
through  the  rivers  and  sewers  into  the 
sea.  The  guano  brought  from  the  dry 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  really 
dried  bird  manure  from  birds  which  live 
largely  upon  fish.  Thus  the  sea  gives 
back  a  small  part  of  the  plant  food 
which,  runs  into  it,  and  as  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  will  be  taken  from  it. 
Analysis  of  sea  water  shows  that  it  con¬ 
tains  in  solution  small  quantities  of 
every  substance  known  to  nature,  in¬ 
cluding  gold  and  silver.  We  believe  that 
in  the  future  methods  will  be  devised 
for  taking  more  plant  food  from  the 
sea.  There  will  also  be  less  poured 
into  it.  In  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of 
this  country  “sewage  farms”  are  suc¬ 
cessful — where  the  sewage  is  run  di¬ 
rectly  upon  meadows  and  gardens.  In 
other  places  the  sewage  is  dried  and 
condensed  and  thus  saved  for  use. 


Trannnrc  fur  news,  inmtr»ted Monthly 

I  I  u  }J  J«  0  ■  0  a  Magazine,  tells  about  Tu;'  ping, 
Hunting,  Kaw  Furs,  Hoots  and  Herns,  Wild  Ani¬ 
mal  Farming, Bee  Hunting,  etc.  Paystorcadit. 
Copy  10  cts.; $1.00  a  year.  FUR  NEWS.  HE.  14th  St,,  New  York. 

HARNESS 

OVER  100  STYLES  OF  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 

This  is  a  Sample-No.  33  for  Buggy  or  Surrey 

Solid  Nickel  Trim,  i  in.  saddle,  3  in.  open  Swiss 
Breast  Collar.  1M  in.  Trace,  Split  Neck,  Double 
and  StitcUed  Joints.  A  strictly  high  grade  job. 
Sells  regular  at  $30.  My  price  direct  to  you  !S1 9. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
prices  on  what, you  want, I  can  sell  you  at  wholesale. 

Ask  about  my  prices  on  Rubber  Tires,  they  will 
surprise  you.  L.  b.  TAYLOK,  Madison,  N.  «J. 


WEALTH  IN  SOUTHERN  FARMS 

Southern  farms  keep  the  bank  account  healthy. 
Crop  after  crop  in  a  single  season  the  rule.  For 
real  profit  buy  a  farm  in  Tidewater  Virginia  or 
Carolina.  Climate  just  right.  Early  markets. 
Best  prices,  (rood  railroad  facilities.  Finest  truck¬ 
ing  lands  In  the  world.  No  Irrigating  or  fertilizing. 
Living  cheap.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southirn 
Railway,  36  Citizen*  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  15U  acres 

_  _  - x  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One.  _ 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’8  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


WANTED— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley.  All’y  Co.,  Penn. 


0OUBUE  glSS^ 


i^^HOT-BEDS 
"AND  COLD  FRAMES 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always.,  ^ 

Never  ha*  to  be  covered  or'  uncovered:  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  beat,  excludes  the  cold.\ 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  ..than 

single-glass  sash.  _  __ 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  all  about  iu 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  K  Y. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varieties 
of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy  and 
native  grown.  IIAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large  stock  in 
ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give  you  a  price 
on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  HWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its  branches. 
- -  -  *  - flit  '  ~  ~  “  " 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


fWrite  to-day  for  our  FREE 


elsewhere, 
lustrated  catalogue. 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a  full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools.  Simay 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  ana 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TJe  DREW  CARRIER 
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c.  Besides  it  makes  easy  work  of  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  labor. 
The  operator  works  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn  at  all  times.  He 
simply  loads  the  manure,  and  gives  the  car  a  push.  It  runs  to  the  place 
desired,  dumps  and  returns  automatically.  It  is  swung  into  position  with  £* 
the  hand  or  fork,  and  is  again  ready  to  fill.  Note  how  the  three  operations  “ 
are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

C.The  work  is  easily  done  with  half  the  time  and  effort  of 
the  old  method.  And  that  is  not  all. 

C.The  carrier  method  insures  cleanliness  and  banishes  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease  by  removing  the  manure  away 
from  the  barns. 

«L  It  saves  the  liquid  manure,  the  most  valuable  part,  and 
puts  all  the  manure  wherever  you  want  it  for  convenient 
handling,  in  the  manure  lot,  the 
compost  or  spreader  as  desired. 

C.In  wages  of  help  alone,  the  Drew 
Elevated  Carrier  saves  its  entire  cost 
in  a  few  months. 


Warning  to  Buyers  of  Carriers 


Oskaloosa,  Kans  ,  Mar.  23, 1908. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

The  litte  outfit  from  your  firm  received 
■nd  installed  some  time  ago.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  system  and  regret  that  I  did 
not  install  it  earlier  in  the  winter.  I  can  save  ,  , 

one  day  every  week  over  the  old  wheel-barrow  system.  This  means  some¬ 
thing  at  the  price  o  labor  f.J.SEARLE,  Prop.  East  Side  Dairy  Farm. 

C,  And  it  will  last  a  life  time.  There  is  no  machinery  to 
wear  out.  There  is  no  trestle  work  or  supports  to  encum¬ 
ber  your  barn  yard,  and  get  out  of  repair. 

C,The  swivel  trolley  is  a  feature  original  with  the  Drew. 


With  this  improvement,  the  car  can  be  turned  end  for  end 
without  lifting  from  the  track,  and  the  turning  of  corners  is 
accomplished  without  difficulty. 

«L  Besides  handling  manure,  the  Drew  Carrier  can  be 
used  to  transport  hay,  ensilage,  grain,  milk  cans,  or  anything 
you  wish  to  carry  to  and  from  the  barns. 

C.We  guarantee  the  Drew  in  every  particular.  Its  reputation 

and  record  of  performance  are  addi¬ 
tional  assurances. 

fi,We  want  to  send  you  our  new 
booklet,  just  published.  It  tells  all 
about  Drew  Carriers  and  other  Drew 
time-  labor-  money-saving  farm  im¬ 
plements. 

C. Write  for  the  book  today  —  just 
a  postal  card — it  will  be  sent  FREE. 
C,  Address  all  correspondence  to  home  office,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 
115  Monroe  Street  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch:  Rome,  New  York 
Pacific  Branch:  Mitchell,  Lewis  &Staver  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  Drew  Automatic  Carrier  has  become  so  well 
known  that  some  regard  the  Drew  as  a  TYPE  of  car¬ 
rier.  But  there  is  no  Drew  Carrier  excepting  the 
one  made  by  the  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Company, 
Waterloo,  Wis.  There  are  others  that  are  made  to 
LOOK  like  the  Drew,  but  they  are  not  the  Drew,  in 
fact  nor  in  quality.  Ask  US  about  Drew  Carriers. 
Write  for  our  booklet — it  is  free. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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SOME  BARN  PLANS. 

After  the  conflagration,  what?  On  Au¬ 
gust  13  I  had  a  barn,  70x40  feet,  and  out¬ 
buildings.  They  contained  nearly  40  tons 
of  hay,  two  horses,  silo,  horse-power,  tools, 
etc.  August  14  all  that  was  left  of  them 
were  ashes  and  ruins.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  was  a  lightning  holt,  which  mercifully 
killed  the  horses  outright.  I  have  the  cows 
left,  so  that  a  barn  this  Fall  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  insurance  is  small,  so  nothing 
elaborate  can  be  considered,  but  it  must  he 
fit  to  satisfy  the  health  inspectors.  The  cel¬ 
lar  walls  are  good,  nine  feet  high,  open  to 
the  south.  What  do  you  think  of  stable  in 
the  basement?  I  can  have  large  windows 
on  north  and  south,  and  small  ones  on 
east  and  west.  Would  it  bo  allowable  to 
use  end  of  basement  for  a  manure  shed 
if  there  was  a  close  wall  between  that  and 
the  stable?  The  stable  before  was  on  the 
ground  floor  over  cellar.  I  was  greatly 
troubled  with  the  planks  rotting.  I  thought 
a  cement  floor  in  basement  would  do  away 
with  that.  Would  it  be  as  healthful?  My 
cellar  is  dry  and  fairly  light  and  it  seems  if 
any  basement  was  suitable  for  a  stable  mine 
would  he.  I  wish  I  could  hear  from  those 
who  had  them.  I  would  like  some  barn 
plans ;  the  stable  for  10  cows,  some  young 
stock  and  three’  horses.  e.  w.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  a  barn 
40x70  with  large  windows  on  both  sides 
could  be  called  a  basement.  If  his 

40x70  can  be  well  lighted  so  as  to  let 
in  plenty  of  sunlight  I  sec  no  objection 
to  keeping  his  cows  in  the  basement. 
One  advantage  of  having  his  stable  on 
ground  is  that  he  can  concrete  the 
trenches  back  of  his  cows,  and  the 
walks,  thereby  being  able  to  keep  his 
stable  clean,  and  ability  to  save  all  the 
liquid  in  the  trenches.  I  think  all 

manure  should  be  removed  outside  the 
stable  to  avoid  smell.  I  should  be 

afraid  the  end  of  the  basement  would 
be  hard  to  keep  sweet  and  difficult  to 
keep  free  from  odors  that  would  get 

into  the  stable,  however  carefully  he 
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MR.  LITCHFIELD’S  BARN  PLAN. 

tried  to  partition  it  off  from  the  stable. 
If  he  is  to  build  new,  I  think  an  L 
running  out  from  his  hay  barn  wide 
enough  for  two  rows  of  cows  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  it  keeps  all  odors  from  the 
hay,  can  be  better  lighted,  and  can  be 
nicely  ventilated  in  the  roof.  In  this 
way  his  hay  barn  need  not  be  so  ex¬ 
pensive.  c.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Vermont. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  use  his 
old  cellar  for  stable  if  he  wishes,  but 
I  would  count  very  carefully  and  see  if 
an  entirely  new  structure  could  not  be 
built  at  less  expense.  This  question  of 
barn  building  is  one  on  which  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study 
these  last  two  years,  with  the  result 
that  I  am  now  putting  in  a  concrete 
foundation  for  a  small  but  thoroughly 
up-to-date  dairy  barn.  If  I  were  to 
build  E.  W.  C.’s  barn  and  wished  to 
utilize  the  old  cellar  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  so,  putting  in  a  good  job  of 
concrete  for  floor,  and  as  much  window 
space  as  possible.  Sunlight  is  the  best 
disinfectant  known  to  science,  and  with 
plenty  of  window  glass  it  can  work  all 
the  time,  without  being  dependent  on 
the  memory  of  an  employee,  or  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  costs  too  n...ch.  The 
manure  shed  in  one  end  is  not  the 
most  modern  way,  but  with  a  good  tight 
double  wall  between  manure  shed  and 
stable  there  ought  not  to  be  any  rea¬ 
sonable  objection  on  the  part  of  inspec¬ 
tors  if  manure  was  removed  frequently 
and  care  taken  to  use  plenty  of  ab¬ 
sorbents,  including  chemicals,  and  in  all 
ways  try  to  keep  things  in  workman¬ 
like,  cleanly  condition.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  such  an  arrangement  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  manure  cellar  -under  the  room  in 
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which  stock  is  kept.  I  know  of  no  law 
of  animal  economy  whereby  dairy  cows 
do  not  require  just  as  pure  air  as  we 
do  for  perfect  health,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  perfectly  sanitary  stable  with  a 
pile  of  fermenting  manure  underneath. 
I  he  modern  idea,  where  not  possible 
to  draw  manure  to  field  every  day,  is 
to  put  manure  shed  30  or  40  feet  from 
main  barn,  and  convey  manure  from 
stable  with  one  of  the  suspended  car¬ 
riers,  advertised  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers. 

The  chances  are  that  E.  W.  C.  will 
find  it  advisable  to  set  up  studding 
around  next  the  cellar  wall  and  sheath 
with  paper  and  boards  on  account  of 
frost  forming  on  the  walls  in  cold 
weather,  and  on  this  account  I  would 
figure  very  carefully  and  examine  my 
surroundings  very  closely  to  see  if 
there  may  not  be  some  hill  or  other 
elevation  suitably  located,  against  which 
the  barn  could  be  built,  but  out  from 
the  bank  a  few  feet,  and  the  space 
bridged  across  for  driveway  to  barn 
floor.  This  does  not  cost  much  and 
does  away  with  so  much  stone  wall  sur¬ 
face.  I  would  put  the  roof  as  high  as 
possible  and  get  the  needed  room  with 
less  roof  area,  another  economy.  All 
this  is  worth  weighing  carefully  in 
these  days  of  high-priced  lumber  and 
labor. 

The  sketch  shows  substantially  the 
floor  plan  to  be  put  in  the  writer’s  new 
barn,  except  that  I  have  no  use  for 
manure  shed,  as  we  draw  every  day  and 
spread  in  field.  The  cow-stalls  can  be 
placed  with  the  tails  to  the  walls  and 
facing  a  central  feed  alley  if  desired, 
though  the  best  stables  I  have  been  in 
have  been  arranged  as  shown  in  sketch. 
Such  an  arrangement  avoids  so  much 
re-breathing  of  the  vitiated  air  and  is 
less  work  to  remove  manure,  always 
a  hard,  disagreeable  task,  and  avoids 
soiling  of  walls,  etc.  If  E.  W.  C.  should 
decide  to  build  an  entirely  new  struc¬ 
ture  he  will,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to 

effect  a  saving  by  building  his  founda¬ 
tion  wall  of  cement  and  cobblestones 
put  into  a  plank  form.  This  can  be 
done  by  ordinary  unskilled  help  instead 
of  hiring  an  expensive  stone  mason,  as 
would  be  necessary  in  using  heavy 
stones. 

Another  saving,  where  new  lumber  is 
to  be  bought,  is  to  buy  only  plank  and 
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spike  them  together  to  form  posts  and 
beams.  And  by  using  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  as  studding  and  putting  the 
outside  boarding  on  horizontally,  a 
saving  of  material  is  realized  with  a 
gain  in  strength  and  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  pressure  from  within  and  with¬ 
out.  Used  in  this  way  every  board  and 
.  nail  helps  to  brace  the  structure.  A 
driveway  to  the  top  of  barn  and  nar¬ 
row  deep  hay  bays,  is,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  better  arrangement  than  any 
horse  fork  or  other  mechanical  means 
for  unloading  hay,  where  the  topo¬ 
graphy  is  favorable  to  such  construc¬ 
tion.  Any  fool  can  pitch  hay  down 
into  a  bay  with  a  fork,  but  it  takes  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  operate  any  kind  of 
machinery  successfully.  Unskilled  help 
will  easily  waste  more  time  using  a 
horse  fork  than  the  thing  is  worth. 
Of  course  no  one  disputes  the  value  of 
the  horse  fork  in  old  barns  or  where  it 
is  possible  for  the  “boss”  to  be  present 
most  of  the  time.  E.  W.  C.  will  find  a 
careful  study  of  King’s  Physics  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Creamery  Patron’s 
Handbook  to  be  well  worth  his  while 
before  he  builds.  L.  c.  Litchfield. 

I  would  advise  him  to  put  in  cement 
floor  with  tar  paper  between  upper  and 
lower  coats  of  cement,  being  careful  to 
have  thorough  drainage  and  under  no 
circumstances  using  end  of  basement 
for  manure  pit.  Put  in  King  system  of 
ventilation  and  his  basement  stable  will 
be  perfectly  dry.  H.  e.  cook. 

Danger  from  Corn  Smut. 

Several  readers  ask  if  it  would  be  safe  to 
plant  corn  on  land  where  much  corn  smut 
showed  this  year. 

Ans. — This  smut  is  a  disease  which 
developes  from  spores.  These  spores  re¬ 
main  alive  in  the  soil  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  and  especially  on  well-manured 
soil.  Thus  if  the  smut  was  bad  this 
year  there  would  be  greater  danger  next 
season.  This  smut  is  not  like  that  of 
oats  or  wheat.  With  those  grains  the 
germs  of  the  disease  are  carried  on  the 
seed.  Thus  by  soaking  the  seed  in  for¬ 
malin  most  of  these  germs  are  destroyed, 
and  the  crop  is  comparatively  clean.  The 
germs  or  spores  of  corn  smut  are  not 
on  the  seed  unless  a  smutty  ear  is  se¬ 
lected.  Those  spores  float  in  the  air  and 
attack  the  plant  from  the  outside,  so  that 
no  treatment  of  the  seed  will  help. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  nil 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  five.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 

We  make  fence  that  has 
strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 


Empire  Fence 

All  big — No.  9 — 
just  like  this 
sample.  This  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 

Freight  Paid 

to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

THE  MONEY-SAVING  FENCE 

Is  the  one  which,  bought  at  the  right  price,  gives  you  the 
best  service,  lasts  the  long¬ 
est,  causes  you  no  trouble. 

NATIONAL  FIELD  AND 
HOG  FENCE 

Is  just  that  kind.  Made  ot 
heavy,  single  wire,  an  In¬ 
comparable  look, close  mesh, 
_ _ _  as  strong  as  a  stone  wall. 

RJN5flFL.TIlMNE  have  written  us  about  fhls 

r  i  IW)  .  —  and  ourltanger  Barb  Wire — 

*  '  ■  *  u  heavy,  single  wire  with 

KtVOLVlNG^  15ARBL  WIRE 

you  require  and  wo  will 
name  you  delivered  price. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb,  I1L  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Portland  Cement  Is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  ol  limestone  and  cement  rock 
which  has  been  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature  and  ground  to  a  powder  finer 
than  flour.  There  are  many  grades  and  brands  of  Portland  cement  manufactured. 

The  word  Portland  does  not  designate  the  brand. 

“  ATLAS’’  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland  cement  manufactured  and  is 
everywhere  as  THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  BRAND.  There  is 

only  one  quality  ot  ATLAS  ” — 
the  same  for  everybody  — 
guaranteed  to  be  ALWAYS 
UNIFORM. 

By  uniform  is  meant  a 
cement  that  is  alike  at  all 
times  in  composition,  color, 
fineness  and  strength. 

“ATLAS  n  Portland  Cement 
is  manufactured  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  under  the  charge 
of  a  corps  of  expert  chemists. 

These  chemists  test  both 
the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night. 
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BARN  AT  U.  S  SOLDIER’S  HOME 

“ATLAS’*  Portland  Cement  used  in  construction. 


This  trade-mark — ATLAS — on 
the  head  of  a  barrel  or  side  of 
a  bag,  guarantees  the  cement. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  “ATLAS.”  You  will  know  it  by  the  trade-mark. 

Dally  Capacity  over  40,000  Darrels. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

“CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM.”  It  contains 
directions  for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  photographs  and  plans  of  the 
smaller  buildings  that  can  be  constructed  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor. 

jjHfiTHE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  Y0RK®^u 
■THE  CEMENT  ORDERED  BYTHE  U.S. GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  WNAMA  CANALS 
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Ruralisms 


New  Paragon  Chinquapin.— As  a 
result  of  hybridizing  the  native  dwarf 
chinquapin  with  the  Paragon  chestnut 
we  have  the  fine  cross-bred  chinquapin 
shown,  together  with  nuts  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  parent  trees,  all  in  natural  size,  in 
Fig.  393.  The  crossing  was  effected  six 
years'  ago,  seven  hybrid  plants  resulting, 
the  largest  of  which  bore  a  few  burs  this 
season.  The  preliminary  work,  however, 
dates  back  10  years,  when  nuts  from 
wild  Virginia  chinquapins  were  planted 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  with  the  hope  that 
a  variety  hardy  and  prolific  enough  to 
warrant  hybridization  experiments  might 
result.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the 
plants  turned  out  the  most  precocious 
and  prolific  little  chinquapin  we  have 
ever  seen  and  hardy  enough  to  endure 
without  harm  and  wfith  absolutely  no 
protection  the  severe  Winter  of  1904-5, 
when  good-sized  orchard  trees  were 
killed  by  freezing.  This  seedling  came 
into  bearing  when  three  years  old,  and 
has  cropped  heavily  every  year  since. 
Many  hybrids  have  been  grown  from  it, 
pollinated  with  the  best  procurable 
varieties  of  European,  Japan  and  native 
chestnuts,  and  the  native  large  fruited 
chinquapin  known  as  the  Rush.  Last 
year  we  described  (page  824,  Nov.  9,) 
the  first  of  the  cross-bred  seedlings  to 
fruit.  This  had  a  Japan  variety  for  the 
pollen  parent,  and  ripened  nuts  in  18 
months  from  planting.  They  were  larger 
than  the  average  native  chestnut,  of 
sweet  quality,  three  burs  containing 
three  plump  nuts  each.  This  promising 
youngster  has  grown  about  five  feet  high 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  but  did  not 
again  bear  this  season.  Two  more  Japan 
chestnut  x  chinquapin  crosses  have  since 
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PARENT  WILD  CHINQUAPIN  AND  NEW 
PARAGON  CHINQUAPIN. 
PARAGON  CHESTNUT  ABOVE.  Natural 
Size.  Fig.  393. 

fruited.  They  are  characterized  by 
small  burs  with  scanty  bronze-red 
prickles,  each  containing  a  single  large, 
brightly  colored  and  well-flavored  nut.’ 
The  gem  of  the  lot,  however,  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  Paragon  chinquapin  here 
figured.  The  nuts  are  glossy  dark  brown 
in  color,  with  very  little  fuzz  about  the 
stem,  round  and  heavy,  with  a  larger 
kernel  than  at  first  appears.  The  qual¬ 
ity,  judging  from  the  few  available 
specimens,  appears  equal  to  any  native 
chestnut.  The  little  tree  wras  planted 
in  poor  soil  and  is  now  about  six  feet 
high,  showing  no  inclination  to  sucker 
up  in  shrub  fashion  like  the  typical 
dwarf  chinquapin.  The  foliage  most  re¬ 
sembles  the  chinquapin  in  form,  as 
shown  in  the  center  leaf,  Fig.  391,  page 
835,  but  is  almost  devoid  of  the  white 
down  so  conspicuous  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wild  chinquapin.  What  this 
handsome  hybrid  has  in  store  for  the 
nut-grower  remains  to  be  .worked  out. 
If  productive  enough  at  a  moderate  age 
it  might  make  possible  the  production 
of  good  market  nuts  on  trees  small 
enough  to  be  defended  from  the  new 
chestnut  disease. 

Schnadelbach’s  Seedling  Chestnut. 
— The  gigantic  nut  shown  in  natural  size 
in  Fig.  390,  page  835,  was  raised  by 
Julius  Schnadelbach,  Grand  Bay,  Ala¬ 
bama,  from  a  nut  borne  by  the  early- 
ripening  “Japan  Mammoth”  chestnut 
disseminated  nearly  20  years  ago.  Japan 
Mammoth  bears  very  large  nuts,  gener¬ 
ally  two  in  a  bur,  but  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  quite  as  bulky  as  those  Mr. 
Schnadelbach  sends.  There  were  two 
in  each  bur  as  usual,  each  nut  perfect 
and  containing  a  “meat”  almost  as  large 
as  a  moderate  potato.  The  quality  when 
eaten  raw  was  very  tolerable  for  a  Japan 
variety,  being  neither  bitter  nor  as¬ 
tringent.  The  flesh  was  solid  through¬ 


out,  having  no  divisions  filled  with  bitter 
skin  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  very 
large  chestnuts.  A  dozen  of  these 
monsters,  properly  boiled  or  roasted, 
would  come  near  making  a  hearty  meal 
for  a  workingman.  We  all  know  that 
cooked  chestnuts  are  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  food.  Japan  chestnuts  are 
of  particular  interest  now  on  account  of 
their  resistance  to  the  new  and  highly 
infectious  canker  that  is  destroying  our 
forest  natives  by  wholesale.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  chestnut  and  chinquapin  readily 
yield  to  the  pest,  but  the  Japan  kinds, 
though  apparently  not  immune,  are 
rarely  attacked  by  it.  The  Japan  kinds 
we  now  have  are  inferior  both  as  timber 
and  fruiting  trees  to  the  native  and 
European  varieties,  but  we  are  assured 
there  are  good  varieties  in  Corea  and 
eastern  China  that  may  prove  highly  use¬ 
ful.  An  agricultural  explorer,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  will  soon  visit  the  Orient  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  best  sorts.  The 
early  bearing,  productiveness  and  large 
size  of  nuts  of  the  Asiatic  chestnuts  go 
far  to  offset  their  low  quality,  dwarf 
growth  and  tenderness.  If  disease  resis¬ 
tance  is  a  general  characteristic,  they 
ma}?  prove  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  Rush  Chinquapin  bears  a  won¬ 
derfully  fine  crop  this  year.  A  little 
root-graft  tree  planted  in  1903  produced 
a  full  quart  of  excellent  sweet  nuts  as 
large  as  most  woodland  chestnuts.  This 
tree  is  scarcely  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  about  as  broad  in  spread  of 
branches.  It  has  borne  an  increasing 
number  of  nuts  each  season  for  the  last 
three  3’ears.  The3'  have  always  been  free 
from  weevil  larvae.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  regard  this  fine  variety  as  a 
natural  h3-brid  between  the  native  chest¬ 
nut  and  chinquapin.  The  nuts  have  been 
figured  and  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  past  years.  As  before  stated  the  orig¬ 
inal  tree  grows  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  is  about  40  feet  high  and  bears 

heav3r  crops  almost  every  3’ear. 

• 

The  Wild  Chestnut  Crop  is  quite 
profuse.  Active  nut  hunters  had  little 
difficulty  in  gathering  100  quarts  or  so 
apiece.  The  nuts  are  generally  free 
from  “worms”  or  weevil  grubs.  These 
pests  appear  to  have  been  nearly  starved 
out  by  the  crop  failure  last  year.  Nut 
gatherers  report  alarming  prevalence  of 
“canker,”  as  the3r  term  the  new  fungus 
disease  that  is  killing  chestnut  timber 
everywhere  in  eastern  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  As  is  now  well  known,  the 
spores  are  carried  miles  by  wind  and 
lodge  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  producing 
a  destructive  fungus  that  grows  about 
the  branch  or  trunk,  under  the  bark, 
feeding  on  the  alburnum  or  tender  sap- 
wood,  soon  killing  all  parts  above.  Trees 
may  be  affected  in  20  places  at  the  same 
time,  and  apparent^  can  only  live  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  after  infection.  A  favorite 
place  for  starting  is  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  thus  cutting  off  all  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival.  Scientists  in  the  employ  of  both 
State  and  nation  are  earnestly  studying 
this  formidable  pest  in  the  hope  of  finally 
staying  its  course,  or  at  least  finding 
varieties  reasonably  resistant  to  it. 

W.  V.  F. 
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It  is  leak,  leak,  leak,  all  the  time. 

Every  leak  does  some  damage  to  the  building. 
Every  leak  means  a  repair  bill. 

Why  not  get  a  roofing  that  wont  leak  ? 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofiioe 

can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

It  has  a  record  of  over  16  years  of  satisfactory  service 
—  a  record  unapproached  by  any  other  prepared  roofing. 
Ruberoid  wears  longer  than  metal  or  shingles  and  costs 
less.  It  will  not  melt,  rot,  crack  or  rust. 

And  it  protects  you  from  fire. 

Any  handy  man  can  lay  it. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Samples  and  Booklet  No.  35. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

loo  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Killed  with  Lime  Sulphur  Wash  made 
with  Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

100  William  Street,  -  -  New  York. 


WE  ARE  THE  ONLY 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LIME 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE>. 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


h  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 
IlUA  T  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
^  9  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 

■  1 B  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 

shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO-  No.  2  11th  St-  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
^practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larpi  scale. 
Y ou  take  no  ch  ances .  W e 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


MAKING  A  SPECIAL  GRADE  OF  PURE 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

- 4 - 

No  Air-Slacked  Lime,  Stone  or  Rub¬ 
bish,  runs  about  the  size  of  chestnut 
coal.  Easy  to  handle  and  spread, 
yields  large  bulk  when  slacked. 

96%  PURE 

— ♦ — 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


Fora22-lnch  Hog  Fence;  16efor 
26- Inch ;  19e  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-1  nch;  27e  for  a  47-lneh 
Farm  Fence.  BO-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  87c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  f  ree.  W  rite  f  or  1 1  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
BOX  230,  M  UNCI  E,  INO. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Car  Lots  or  Less. 

Prompt  shipment. 

R.  Gillies,  Medina, N.Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“FRIEND”  BULLETIN. 

Buyers  of  1909  model  “FRIEND”  LOWER 
SPRAYERS,  Dated  Gasport, N.Y. .October  19,1908. 
Edward  Somers,  Arkansas. 

Brigham  Bros.,  New  York. 

Clark  Allis,  New  York. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York. 

David  H.  Smith,  New  York- 
J  P.  Campbell,  Florida. 

Geo.  W.  Luff,  Agent,  New  York. 

Geo.  Stimer,  New  York.  1 

Asa  Baldwin,  New  York.  I  Geo.  Luff, 

Je6se  See,  New  York.  j  Agent. 

Julius  Budde,  New  York.  J 
P.  E.  Nostrand,  Long  Island. 

L.  B.  Walton,  Michigan. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  New  York  Agent,  4  Outfits. 

J.  E.  Brown,  New  York  Agent,  2  Outfits. 

H.  P.  Deinarest,  New  York. 

Fruit  growers  who  want  their  names  to  appear 
with  this  list  next  month  must  speak  now.  Tell  us 
what  you  are  in  need  of  and  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


FUMA 


AiPBIKH  Kk  Prairie  Dogs, 

n  m  h  rm  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

£witk  ‘‘ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  made  especially  for  Orchard  work.  It 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  hut  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as. to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 

All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  n  ra?  *  BIG 
halt  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 


We  make  130  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  Rootlet  with  full  particulars. 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 

Harrow 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


a  CORDS  IM  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAH 


RUNS  EASY;  NO  BACKACHE. 


Springs  can 
be  adjusted 
to  suit  a  boy 
12  years  old 
or  (he 
strongest 
man. 


Easily 
Carried. 
Folds 
Like  a 
Pocket 
Knife. 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  ol  timber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough  or  level 
ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  On©  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way*  and  do  it 
easier.  Saw  blades  6,  6%  or  7  It.  long  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  showing  latest  Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  ^ 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  158-164  E.  Harrison  St„  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 
Fall  Spraying 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best. 


YVe  guarantee  it  to  kill  San  «T os©  Scale  and  all  soft-bodiec.  sucking  insects.  It  also  contains  fungicidal  properties. 


Greatest  Effectiveness.  Least  Expense  and  Labor,  Endorsed  by  Leading  Horticulturists,  Fruit  Browers  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Write  ns  to-day  for  Booklet  N,  with  full  particulars,  and  FREE  Sample. 

IB.  C3r.  T*ratt  Company,  Cliomlsts,  50  Church  Street,  !!>□"©  Y orli  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Early  in  October  I  spent  several  days  at 
the  farm  of  F.  D.  Squiers  of  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.  By  the  map  you  will  see  that  this 
county  butts  up  far  to  the  north — close  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  a  dairy  and 
cheese  country,  and  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  comparing  the  habits  and  methods  with 
those  of  our  own  section.  In  our  country 
the  valleys  are  narrow,  with  steep  hills  ris¬ 
ing  abruptly.  In  Jefferson  Co.  the  valleys 
are  broad,  with  fine  level  fields  and  hills 
that  rise  with  a  gentle  slope.  I  wish  I  had 
a  few  of  those  rich  level  fields  at  Hope 
Farm.  Every  farm  carries  a  herd  of  cattle. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  to  stand  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Squier's  farm,  look  across  the  valley  and 
see  half  a  dozen  herds  slowly  making  their 
way  to  the  barn.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  wood  still  left  in  this  country.  Most  of 
it  stands  at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  farm  has  several  great  trees  that 
have  come  down  from  the  original  forest. 
Mr.  Squiers  showed  me  one  great  maple 
still  standing  where  it  was  named  in  a  deed 
made  in  1806 !  I  missed  the  orchards  of 
apple  and  peach  which  our  country  is  de¬ 
veloping.  Along  the  lake  and  by  the  river 
I  understand  apples  do  fairly  well,  but 
where  I  visited  a  good  apple  tree  appears 
to  be  something  of  a  curiosity. 

Readers  will  remember  Mr.  Squiers  in 
his  connection  with  the  famous  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  case.  The  grade  heifers  which  were 
afterward  sold  as  purebred  stock  were 
grown  here.  The  so-called  “purebreds” 
which  were  exchanged  for  them  have  now 
passed  off  the  scene.  The  last  one  was  sold 
for  the  price  of  a  fresh  cow  !  Their  names 
are  still  printed  over  the  stanchions,  and 
two  scrubby  little  heifers  seem  to  confess 
under  protest  that  they  carry  some  of  the 
doubtful  blood  of  the  famous  “Zola  of  As¬ 
toria.”  It  is  a  fact  that  when  I  went  out 
to  look  at  the  young  stock  these  two  heifers 
were  the  only  ones  that  would  not  look  me 
in  the  eye !  I  couldn’t  find  the  heart  to 
blame  them. 

The  Money  Crop. — A  stranger  in  our 
country  during  the  money-making  season 
would  notice  the  long  procession  of  market 
wagons  crawling  along  our  roads.  From 
noon  until  midnight  they  go — lanterns 
swinging  from  the  axles  after  dark— loaded 
with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  fruit  or  other 
produce — headed  for  Paterson,  where  they 
are  to  go  on  the  street  market.  Past  Mr. 
Squiers’  farm  through  the  early  forenoon 
went  a  smaller  procession  of  farm  wagons 
each  carrying  one  or  more  great  tin  cans. 
They  were  delivering  milk  to  the  cheese 
factory.  The  foundation  of  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  in  this  region  rests 
on  the  cow’s  back.  The  great  problem  of 
living  here  is  to  deliver  the  pasture  grass 
in  Summer  and  the  hay  and  silage  during 
Winter  in  the  form  of  milk.  Now  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  out  of  the  millions  who  eat 
cheese  only  a  small  proportion  know  or 
care  where  it  comes  from  or  how  it  is 
made.  The  man  in  the  city  who  eats  a 
cheese  sandwich  does  not  realize  that  he  is 
eating  grass  and  com  from  Jefferson  Co. 
which  the  cows  and  the  cheese  maker  have 
prepared  for  him.  One  by  one  the  wagons 
drove  up  to  the  cheese  factory  door,  and 
the  cans  were  lifted  out  and  weighed.  Then 
the  milk  was  poured  into  a  large  vat.  The 
price  paid  now  is  about  $1.25  per  100 
pounds. 

When  we  went  into  the  cheese  factory 
we  found  a  butter  room  where  a  great  mass 
of  fine  butter  was  being  moulded  into  prints. 

I  have  been  in  western  factories  where  the 
milk  was  boldly  skimmed — the  cream 
shipped  or  made  into  butter  and  the  skim- 
milk  made  into  cheese.  Nothing  of  that 
sort  was  done  here.  The  whole  milk  was 
made  into  cheese,  and  then  the  warm  whey 
run  through  a  separator  which  took  out 
the  butter  fat  not  taken  up  by  the  curd. 
This  butter  represented  what  was  formerly 
lost  in  the  whey.  The  vat  was  full  of 
milk  delivered  that  morning.  There  was 
a  yellowish  film  of  cream  on  top,  and  the 
rennet  had  been  added.  The  cheese  maker 
told  us  that  in  about  20  minutes  the  curd 
would  separate,  and  so  it  proved,  for  in 
about  half  an  hour  we  found  him  working 
over  the  mass  with  a  wooden  rake.  Every 
pull  of  the  rake  brought  up  chunks  or  flakes 
of  yellow  curd.  The  whey  separated  from 
the  curd  in  a  brownish  thick  liquor.  A 
tin  bucket  with  a  fine  wire  screen  at  the 
bottom  was  put  in  at  one  end  of  the  vat 
and  a  rubber  pipe  placed  inside  of  it.  Then 
the  whey  was  pumped  through  this  pipe 
into  a  tank  over  the  cream  separator.  As 
the  whey  passed  through  the  screen  before 
it  entered  the  pipe  the  curd  was  kept  out 
and  a  cloth  was  tied  over  the  pipe  which  let 
the  whey  into  the  separator  so  as  to  strain 
it  again.  A  very  small  thread  of  cream  ran 
from  the  separator,  yet  the  total  was  enough 
to  make  a  large  amount  of  hutter  of  fine 
quality.  In  former  years  this  butter  fat 
was  lost  at  the  smaller  factories.  I  expect 
to  see  next  some  simple  process  of  saving 
the  milk  sugar. 

Dairying.- — The  majority  of  the  farmers 
take  their  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  while 
others,  like  Mr.  Squiers,  make  butter  at 
home  and  feed  the  skim-millc  to  hogs.  The 
income  on  most  of  the  farms  comes  from 
milk  and  stock,  hay  and  potatoes.  The 
plan  of  farming  is  to  have  enough  good 
pasture  to  run  the  cows  during  the  Summer 
— helping  out  with  green  corn  or  millet  if 
needed.  This  is  a  wonderful  corn  country, 
and  practically  every  farm  has  a  silo. 
Enough  corn  is  grown  to  fill  the  silos  and 
usually  some  for  husking.  Oats  and  barley 
are  used  with  grass  and  clover  seeding,  but 
seldom  if  ever  sold — the  oats  being  fed  to 
horses  and  barley  ground  for  feed.  A  good 
share  of  the  hay  is  clover,  which  is  fed  on 


the  farm — the  pure  Timothy  being  sold. 
Mr.  Squiers  seeds  Alsike  clover  entirely.  On 
the  average  these  farms  support  one  cow 
to  about  five  or  six  acres,  and  the  average 
incomo  from  a  cow  will  be  $60  to  $70.  A 
poor  cow  will  eat  as  much  silage  and  hay 
and  take  as  much  pasture  room  as  a  good 
one  and  require  just  as  much  muscle  to 
milk  her.  Naturally  these  dairy  farmers 
want  better  cows.  They  believe  in  the 
theory  of  pure  blood,  for  it  stands  to  reason 
that  an  animal  bred  for  generations  from 
selected  ancestors  ought  to  be  a  surer  breed¬ 
er  than  one  bred  at  random.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  farmers  all  through  that 
section  were  so  much  interested  in  that  cat¬ 
tle  case.  The  so-called  “purebred”  stock 
proved  inferior  in  earning  capacity  to  good 
Jefferson  Co.  grades.  Mr.  Squiers  came  near 
spoiling  his  herd  by  bringing  in  “pure” 
blood.  A  farmer  in  that  section  bought  a 
young  bull  out  of  a  herd  of  purebred  stock 
— the  calf  having  been  discarded  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  lie  proved  to  be  a  fine  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  farmer  tried  to  have  him  reg¬ 
istered.  The  breeder  refused  to  deliver  the 
papers  unless  the  farmer  would  pay  more 
money  for  the  bull.  The  feeling  over  this 
cattle  case  in  the  dairy  district  is  much  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  efforts  were  made  to 
pass  counterfeit  money,  tamper  with  weights 
and  measures,  or  reduce  the  standard  of 
values.  It  is  hard  to  realize  what  a  figure 
this  case  cuts  until  you  get  out  among 
farmers  whose  profit  depends  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  poor  cow  and  a  good  one. 

Butter  at  Home. — Mr.  Squiers  does  not 
take  milk  to  the  factory.  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  T.  J.  Norton  spend  a  day  on 
Squiers’  farm  and  see  how  a  Jefferson  Co. 
farmer  operates,  what  he  has  to  eat,  what 
he  does  for  his  children  and  learn  what 
farmers  think  of  ill-considered  advice.  A 
good  farmer,  with  his  work  well  in  hand, 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work  when 
the  frost  is  killing  the  leaves.  The  great 
barn  was  stuffed  with  hay.  the  silos  held 
their  400  tons  of  silage,  the  cat  bin  was 
full  and  cellar  stuffed  with  potatoes.  The 
cows  were  in  the  pasture  ready  and  willing 
to  empty  the  silos  and  the  hay  mows  and 
turn  the  contents  into  money.  It  snrely 
looks  as  if  a  dairyman  in  Jefferson  Co.  has 
a  surer  thing  than  a  gardener  or  fruit 
grower  with  us.  He  has  an  income  every 
day  and  can  figure  it  in  advance.  We 
must  crowd  our  income  into  a  few  months 
and  find  life  a  constant  struggle  with 
drought,  frost,  insects,  rot  and  blight. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  in  Mr.  Squiers’ 
barnyard  was  a  gasoline  engine  mounted 
on  trucks.  It  was  coughing  away  at  its 
job  of  turning  a  feed  grinder  which  stood 
just  inside  the  barn.  They  were  grinding 
barley  for  hog  feed.  This  grain  with  skim- 
milk  Is  great  stuff  for  growing  hogs.  Squiers 
would  no  more  think  of  buying  ready  mixed 
feed  than  he  would  of  buying  “pure”  stock 
until  he  knew  the  papers  fit.  A  feed  grind¬ 
er  is  a  great  help  on  any  farm  where 
ground  feed  is  needed.  It  is  all  right  to 
talk  about  the  character  of  the  feed  dealer 
and  mixer,  but  when  you  buy  the  whole 
grain  and  grind  it  in  your  own  mill  you 
know  what  you  are  doing.  One  set  of 
plates  on  this  grinder  will  take  care  of  500 
bushels  of  grain.  This  same  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  ran  the  cutter  and  blower  to  fill  the 
silo  and  will  saw  wood  or  do  any  work 
that  requires  a  turning  wheel. 

As  the  sun  crawled  over  to  the  west  the 
most  important  work  on  a  dairy  farm  began. 
The  stable  had  been  swept  and  was  clean 
enough  to  serve  a  farmer’s  dinner  to  Mr. 
Norton.  Each  cow  was  to  have  about  half 
a  bushel  of  silage,  and  this  had  been  put 
in  the  mangers.  The  hired  man  went  to 
call  home  the  cows,  while  Squiers  took  care 
of  the  pigs.  There  were  14  fine  Berkshire 
shotes  running  in  a  yard  surrounded  by  a 
rail  fence.  At  home  our  pigs  run  in  an 
orchard  of  high-headed  trees,  but  that 
would  be  a  great  luxury  for  a  Jefferson 
Co.  pig.  Squiers  took  two  baskets  of  ground 
barley  and  poured  the  grain  into  a  long 
trough.  Then  he  took  two  large  pails  of 
skim-milk  and  poured  this  over  the  grain. 
The  pigs  were  not  so  hungry  that  they  came 
fighting  and  squealing  for  their  supper. 
There  is  no  profit  in  a  squealing  hog.  These 
Berkshires  had  been  eating  ear  corn  through 
the  day.  They  acted  as  if  supper  was  a 
matter  of  business  and  not  a  life  or  death 
struggle.  Mr.  Souiers  claims  that  a  good 
Berkshire  sow  will  earn  as  much  money  as 
a  good  dairy  cow,  but  the  number  which 
he  could  keep  at  a  good  profit  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  skim-milk  from  the 
dairy. 

There  is  no  dog  on  Squiers’  farm  to 
bring  the  cows  home.  The  hired  man  went 
out  beyond  the  gate  and  called  to  the  cattle. 
They  were  off  on  the  hill  among  the  stumps 
of  what  was  once  the  old  sugar  grove.  One 
by  one  the  cows  lifted  their  heads  and 
looked  at  the  barn.  Then  the  fat  old  gray 
started  and  the  rest  fell  in  behind,  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  in  a  long  line.  It  was  as  if 
some  one  had  stopped  out  announced  : 

“Ladies — silage  is  served  at  the  barn  !” 
They  made  their  way  across  the  field,  up 
the  lane  around  the  barn  and  inside,  each 
one  taking  her  usual  place.  Most  of  them 
were  dry  or  nearly  so;  in  fact  Mr.  Squiers 
says  he  is  getting  less  milk  just  now  than 
at' any  time  of  the  year.  He  plans  to  have 
most  milk  in  Winter.  That  is  why  the 
silos  and  the  hay  mows  are  stuffed.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  patronize  the  cheese  factories  re¬ 
verse  this  plan  and  try  to  obtain  most  of 
their  milk  in  Summer.  Their  cows  are  dry 
or  nearly  so  in  Winter  at  the  season  when 
Squiers  plans  to  have  most  milk.  The  ex¬ 
treme  cases  are  where  farmers  keep  cows 
on  pasture  and  hay  or  cornstalks.  This  is 
the  cheapest  sort  of  dairying,  for  the  cows 
eat  the  pasture  grass  and  are  wintered 
mostly  on  hay.  Air.  Squires  feeds  very  lit¬ 
tle  grain — last  year  he  says  he  bought  only 
about  one  ton  of  middlings  while  carrying 
over  40  head  of  stock.  Corn  silage  with 
plenty  of  good  ears  in  it  and  Alsike  clover 
hay  is  the  Winter  ration. 

As  fast  as  a  pail  was  milked  full  it  was 
carried  to  a  spring  balance  near  the  dairy 
room  and  weighed,  the  weight  being  marked 
on  a  slate.  Records  are  kept  of  each  day’s 
milking  and  during  the  season  milk  from 
individual  cows  is  weighed  and  also  tested 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  detect  the  “rob¬ 
ber  cows”  if  there  are  any.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  do  this.  The  dairy  room  is 
in  one  corner  of  the  barn,  and  “Keep  the 
door  shut”  is  the  order.  After  weighing 
his  milk  the  milker  mounts  three  steps  and 
pours  through  an  opening  in  the  partition 
into  strainer  which  fits  in  the  top  of  the 
milk  can.  H.  w.  c. 
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The  52  issues  of  1909  will  give  for  $1.75  as  much  good  reading  as  twenty 
400-page  books  of  fiction,  travel,  biography,  etc.,  costing  ordinarily  $1.50  each. 

--  -  THE  CONTENTS  WILL  TWPnmff- 

STAR  ARTICLES — Contributions  to  Useful 
Knowledge,  by  Famous  Men  and  Women. 

CAPITAL  STORIES  —  Serial  Stories,  Stories 
of  Character,  Adventure  and  Heroism. 

UP-TO-DATE  NOTES  on  Current  Events  and 
Discoveries  in  Nature  and  Science. 

ONE-MINUTE  STORIES —  Anecdotes,  Timely 
Editorials,  Miscellany,  Children’s  Page,  etc. 
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SPECIMEN  COPIES  AND  COMPLETE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1909  VOLUME  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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.  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  thi» 
slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 
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All  the  remaining  issues  for  1908,  including  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Holiday  Numbers, 

Hie  1909  Calendar,” In  Grandmother’s  Garden,” 
lithographed  in  thirteen  colors,  size  8x24  inches. 

Then  The  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1909 — 
a  library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
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THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MEkN1 

EARS  BIG  SALARIES  SX  "“I  . 

to  be  one  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  se- 
cure  a  position  with  a  reliable  firm.  Hundreds  of 
or  our  graduates  placed  in  good  positions.  Salesman¬ 
ship  is  the  easiest,  most  pleasant,  well  paid  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  world,  and  the  demand  always  exceeds 
tne  supply.  A  good  Salesman  is  always  sure  of  a 
position  because  he  produces  the  business  that 

I  keeps  the  wheels  of  commerce  turning,  and  is  the  one 

man  the  employers  cannotget  along  without.  Instead 
01  being  contented  with  a  poorly  paid  position,  earn 
?■  a  i>8-  ?r5,ra?  aii.e?cpert  salesman.  Our  free  book, 
A  Knight  of  the  Grip”  will  show  you  how.  Write 
or  call  for  it  today.  Address 

Dept.  213,  National  Salesman’s  Training  Association, 
New  York,  Ghlcaqo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco. 

^  A  ddre.ts  nearest  office,  mention  paper.  A 


Let  Us  QuoteYou 
Reduced 
Factory  1 
Prices  On 
Quaker  City  Mills 

The  standard  for  40  years  and  better  than 
ever  this  year — but  the  price  to  you,  the 
user,  Is  muchlower.  We’ve  cut  out  jobbers’, 
dealers’  and  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Get 
the  mill  you  want  direct  from  factory 

On  Free  Trial  K.wah’ 

We  want  you  to  convince  yourself  at  our 
risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill  grinds  fastest, 
does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and 
least  trouble  on  your  part.  Ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  separate  or  mixed, 
coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal — 
try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these.  Grinds  soft 
and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn. 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles — From  Hand  Power  to 
20-Horse  Power  to  Choose  From 

Send  No  Money 

Our  Free  Trial  is  free!  Just  try  the  mill. 
That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit, 
either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We  take 
all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices 
and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills  will  just 
meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook. 
Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

A.  G.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

3737  filbert  St.  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FEARLESS 

MANURE 

SPREADER 

The  narrowest 
1  spreader,  yet  spreads 
widest.  The  circu¬ 
lar  beater  makes  the  great  difference. 

Straight  beaters  spread  only  to  their  actual 
width,  and  so  are  built  wide  —  much  too  wide 
for  wagon  tracks,  and  gates.  But  the  FEAR¬ 
LESS  circular  beater  spreads  to  tha  side,  as  well 
as  behind.  You  can  see  by  the  Illustration  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ad  how  the  FEARLESS  is 
narrow  enough  for  wagon  tracks  and  gates, 
yet  can  spread  wider  than  any  other  spreader. 

,  Fewer  trips  to  a  Hold  with  a  FEARLESS — no 

driving  over  manure  already  spread — even 
distribution — simple  mechanism  and  other 
points  described  In  Free  Booklet.  Write 
for  It.  Write  today. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY, 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller-/ 
bearing  and  are  '< 
swivelled  in  such  a  i 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  oui 
celebrated  ‘‘Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  K.  POUTER  COMPANY,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


Yon  can  buy  custom-made  , 
r  oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
.  ou  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  W  rite  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  he  the  judge.  If 
you’re notsatislied, money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  W  rite 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  EA EMEU'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1860. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Kura)  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  timo  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

When  we  asked  for  the  stories  in  the  recent  com¬ 
petition  we  suggested  that  the  authors  take  up  some 
strong  problem  of  country  life.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
what  the  authors  regard  as  such  problems.  The 
greater  number  have  taken  the  struggles  of  town-bred 
people  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  home  on  a  run-down 
farm.  Others  have  outlined  the  efforts  of  women  left 
with  nothing  but  a  poor  farm  to  keep  their  families 
together  and  save  both  children  and  farm.  After  all, 
these  things,  and  what  they  stand  for,  are  to  have 
more  than  you  think  to  do  with  the  future  of  farming. 
To  these  might  be  added  the  hard  problem  of  taking 
orphan  children  into  the  home. 

♦ 

The  farmers  of  New  York  State  need  a  fair  pri¬ 
mary  elections  law.  In  no  other  way  can  they  come 
into  direct  influence  with  the  Legislature.  Until  they 
can  secure  such  influence  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
cannot  hope  for  the  legislation  which  they  really  need 
without  making  some  sort  of  a  deal  to  give  some  other 
interests  a  larger  slice.  Just  as  long  as  the  present 
system  of  selecting  candidates  is  in  force  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  have  the  better  of  the  voters.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  system  of  selecting  candidates  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  real  reforms 
in  public  life.  It  will  be  nonsense  to  pass  laws,  how¬ 
ever  worthy  they  may  be,  and  then  let  the  politicians 
select  the  men  to  enforce  them.  The  only  road  to 
safety  lies  in  bringing  power  and  responsibility  back 
to  the  people,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  the 
people  responsible  for  their  candidates.  Therefore 
the  most  important  thing  for  the  voters  of  New  York 
this  year  is  a  fair  primary  elections  law. 

* 

When  the  first  automobiles  appeared  they  were 
clumsy  and  unreliable.  No  one  expected  that  within 
a  few  years  they  would  monopolize  travel  over  some 
of  our  roads.  The  chances  now  are  that  they  will  be 
made  cheaper,  so  that  many  farmers  can  afford  them. 
Even  now  they  are  in  use  on  hundreds  of  farms.  A 
few  years  ago  some  large  steam  plowing  outfits  were 
in  use  on  large  western  farms.  They  did  rough  work, 
but  no  one  expected  that  motor  plows  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  on  a  100-acre  farm.  There  is  now  in 
sight  a  20  or  even  10  horse-power  traction  which  will 
haul  two  plows,  harrows,  seeders  or  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  haul  apples  from  the  orchard  or  a  load  of 
wheat  to  market,  turn  a  wheel  wherever  needed  and 
do  dozens  of  other  jobs  on  a  farm.  With  such  a 
power  a  farmer  can  plow  his  field  and  also  haul  a 
harrow  behind  the  plow.  He  can  hitch  to  a  couple 
of  potato  planters  or  seeders,  or  to  a  potato  digger, 
or  a  wide-cut  mowing  machine  or  hay  loader.  We 
believe  that  the  application  of  gasoline  motive  power 
to  farm  machinery  is  at  last  to  be  made  practical. 

* 

The  potato  situation  seems  to  be  about  as  follows: 
The  American  crop  is  below  an  average.  Prices  now 
rule  high,  and  if  there  were  no  competition  from 
abroad  would  go  higher  yet.  The  European  crop  is 
large,  and  potatoes  will  be  sent  to  this  country  as 
soon  as  European  dealers  are  convinced  that  ship¬ 
ments  will  pay  them.  The  crop  in  Germany  alone  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  1,670,000,000  bushels, 
while  the  crop  last  year  in  this  country  was  about 
297,000,000  bushels.  The  average  yield  in  Germany 
last  year  was  205  bushels  per  acre  against  90  bushels 
here.  Last  year  more  than  100,000,000  bushels  of  the 
German  crop  were  used  in  making  alcohol,  and  prob¬ 


ably  more  of  this  year’s  crop  would  be  used  for  that 
purpose  if  they  were  not  worth  more  for  exporting 
to  this  country.  The  present  tariff  is  25  cents  a 
bushel.  German  dealers  say  they  can  pay  this  tariff 
and  the  cost  of  freight  and  handling  and  deliver 
potatoes  in  New  York  at  one  cent  a  pound.  In  order 
to  do  this  they  must  be  able  to  grow  the  potatoes 
considerably  cheaper  than  they  are  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  price  this  year  will  be  decided  by  foreign 
shipments.  American-grown  potatoes  will  sell  for 
more  than  foreign  stock,  but  supplies  of  the  latter 
will  control  the  market. 

* 

Sociological  investigations  appear  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  President  Roosevelt  has  his  rural  com¬ 
mission  studying  the  conditions  and  demands  of  farm 
life.  The  Carnegie  Institution  and  Sage  Foundation 
have  experts  among  the  city  workers.  The  National 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  necessity, 
must  investigate  the  conditions  of  wage  earners. 
Guilds,  societies  and  individuals  without  number  are 
prying  into  the  life  conditions  of  the  poor.  Would  it 
not  be  in  keeping  officially  to  investigate  the  rich? 
How  they  got  it,  and  just  what  forces  of  society  en¬ 
able  the  holders  of  “swollen  fortunes”  to  retain  pos¬ 
session  in  the  face  of  adverse  sentiment  are  perhaps 
problems  too  deep  and  complicated  for  a  mere  com¬ 
mission,  but  information  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  among  the  wealthy  would  be  of  genuine  in¬ 
terest.  The  spending  classes  surely  need  authoritative 
investigation  as  greatly  as  do  the  producers.  At  pres¬ 
ent  a  lone  novelist  and  a  few  over-worked  magazine 
writers  and  journalists  are  all  that  are  engaged  in 
the  work.  How  do  the  rich  live,  what  personal  benefit 
do  they  get  from  their  possessions  over  their  physical 
needs,  and  why  are  they,  as  a  rule,  so  lavish  in  their 
display  before  persons  of  comfortable  incomes  and  so 
ineffably  mean  in  their  direct  dealings  with  the  needy 
poor,  are  all  questions  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
investigator  and  general  public.  Let  us  have  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  life  conditions  among  the 
rich  in  America. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  the  papers  and  magazines  began 
to  fill  up  with  stories  about  the  wonderful  profits  in 
growing  rubber.  Too  many  people  invested  their 
savings  in  Mexican  rubber  plantations.  To  use  a  com¬ 
mon  expression,  most  of  them  are  still  “rubbering”  for 
that  money !  Then  came  the  “great  discovery”  that  a 
rubber  plant  had  been  discovered  growing  on  the 
western  plains,  from  which  rubber  could  be  made. 
We  tried  to  head  investments  in  this  off  by  stating 
the  facts  about  this  plant,  but  the  “industry”  seems  to 
have  started.  To  add  a  little  romance* and  stretch  the 
rubber  business  a  little  the  story  of  “The  Durango 
Ram”  is  printed  in  newspapers : 

A  gentleman  in  Durango,  Colorado,  had  shipped  to  him 
from  Vermont  a  very  valuable  ram  for  breeding  purposes, 
lie  had  not  had  the  ram  long  when  it  was  found  dead  on 
the  range.  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  cause 
of  death  was  clogging  of  the  stomach  with  little  balls 
of  gum.  The  little  balls  were  taken  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis  and  this  revealed  the  properties  of  India  rubber. 
This  was  really  the  starting  point  of  Colorado’s  rubber 
industry. 

Prof.  Glover,  of  the  Colorado  College,  says  there  is 
just  enough  possibility  in  this  to  let  it  into  the  rubber 
“industry.”  The  Pinguay  weed  or  rubber  plant  does 
kill  many  sheep — not  by  poisoning,  but  by  causing  im¬ 
paction  of  the  bowels.  It  does  not  give  a  good 
quality  of  rubber,  but  this  story  could  not  be  denied, 
and  may  help  sell  some  stock  in  a  rubber  company. 
If  you  swallow  such  big  stories  of  profits  in  “rubber 
culture”  your  pocketbook  will  be  worse  off  than  that 
ram! 

* 

Last  week  we  stated  the  results  of  the  campaign 
of  publicity  against  those  15  State  Senators.  One  of 
them  died,  but  the  other  14  desired  a  renomination. 
Several  of  them  worked  hard  for  it,  but  they  found 
so  much  feeling  against  them  that  they  either  retired 
or  were  defeated.  Sixteen  months  ago,  when  we  be¬ 
gan  to  print  these  names,  it  seemed  to  many  like  a 
hopeless  contest.  For  many  years  the  political  ma¬ 
chine  had  been  supreme.  Any  opposition  or  any  asser¬ 
tion  of  independence  was  promptly  trampled  out  of 
sight.  These  politicians  were  about  as  arrogant  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Assyrian  King.  We  are  told  in  the 
Bible  how  he  came  to  Jerusalem  and  boasted  in  his 
pride  and  strength  to  scorn  the  weak  and  humble 
Jews : 

“IVhat  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trust eth? 

“Thou  sayest  ( but  they  are  but  vain  words )  I  have 
council  and  strength  for  the  war.  Now  in  whom  dost 
thou  trust  that  thou  rcbellest  against  me?” 

The  Jews  were  so  impressed  at  first  that  they 
begged  him  to  speak  in  his  own  language  so  their  sol¬ 
diers  would  not  hear  him.  In  reply  he  shouted  in  the 
Jewish  language  so  that  everyone  heard  hiin,  but  no 
man  answered.  And  in  all  its  pride  and  power  the 


Assyrian  host  was  destroyed  in  a  single  night!  A  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  the  Bible  is  the  fact  that  in  its 
sketches  of  ancient  history  you  can  find  a  parallel  for 
nearly  every  important  event  of  modern  times.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  politicians  laughed  when  the 
effort  to  defeat  their  insurance  Senators  started. 
“Now  in  whom  dost  thou  trust?”  That  was  a  natural 
question,  and  we  think  they  can  now  answer  it  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  We  are  in  hopes  that  at  least  two 
more  of  these  Senators  will  be  defeated  at  the  polls. 
The  work  which  the  farmers  of  New  York  have  done 
in  handling  these  Senators  ought  to  make  every  hon¬ 
est  man  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of  his  country. 
When  Wadsworth  was  defeated  we  said  that  a  new 
power  had  come  into  public  life — straight  from  the 
soil.  The  statement  was  true,  and  that  power  will  yet 
prove  the  dominating  force  in  New  York. 

* 

We  now  print  for  the  last  time  what  the  farmers 
of  New  York  have  left  after  working  over  the  list  of 
15  State  Senators  who  opposed  Gov.  Hughes  in  the 
famous  insurance  case : 

John  Raines,  Canandaigua. 

Jotham  P.  Allds ,  Norwich. 

Horace  White,  Syracuse. 

Joseph  Ackroyd,  Utica. 

Wm.  W.  Wemple,  Schenectady. 

We  would  like  to  see  every  one  of  them  defeated, 
and  we  hope  at  least  two  of  them  will  be.  One  of 
our  readers  in  Chenango  Co.  wrote  Senator  Allds 
asking  him  if  he  favored  a  primary  elections  law.  In 
reply  Mr.  Allds  proceeds  to  walk  all  around  the  sub¬ 
ject,  no  more  touching  it  than  he  would  a  vine  of 
poison  ivy. 

Replying  to  your  favor,  I  beg-  to  advise  you  that  I  am 
In  full  accord  with  the  Republican  platform  because  that  is 
what  states  party  principles,  and  second,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  views  of  Governor  Hughes  because,  both  from  his 
record  and  the  fact  that  he  is  our  standard  hearer,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  cordial  support  of  every  man  who  is  a  real 
Republican.  j.  p.  allds. 

That  is  about  as  slick  as  anything  we  ever  read. 
Two  years  ago  the  man  who  asked  the  question  might 
have  quit  the  job  of  trying  to  stick  postage  stamps  on 
an  eel.  Like  thousands  of  others  he  has  learned  what 
to  do.  He  came  right  back  with  the  following: 

Mr.  Jotlmm  P.  Allds. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  stalwart.  I  have 
supported  you  all  these  years ;  have  asked  no  favors,  nor 
expected  any.  But  when  I  asked  your  position  in  regard 
to  a  direct  primary  law  I  expected  an  answer  and  received 
an  evasive  one,  which  does  not  fit  my  politics.  Please  talk 
plain. 

But  Mr.  Allds  will  not  “talk  plain”  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  wants  to  use  words  that  will  let  him  crawl 
out  in  half  a  dozen  directions  if  there  is  anything  in 
it  for  Allds.  He  knows  well  enough  that  you  would 
never  hear  of  him  again  after  he  once  faced  a  fair 
primary  election.  In  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Allds’ 
letter  is  the  following  from  another  Chenango  Co. 
man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  hill  proposed  by  Governor  Hughes 
last  Winter,  and  which  failed  to  carry,  and  if  I  am  elected, 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  promote  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill.  I  believe  that  all  of  our  matters  of  government  should 
be  brought  closer  to  the  people,  and  this  hill,  as  1  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  a  move  in  that  direction.  If  anything  further 
about  the  matter  is  desired,  or  if  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear,  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

NELSON  P.  BONNEY. 


BREVITIES. 

There  seems  to  he  much  “graft”  in  the  grafted  pecan 
business. 

“You  couldn’t  pry  me  loose  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,”  writes 
a  Connecticut  reader.  We  are  not  going  to  try. 

Tell  us  how  you  would  treat  the  bottom  end  of  fence 
posts  before  setting  them — to  make  them  last  longer. 

We  can  tell  where  the  Crimson  clover  was  best  last 
year  by  the  appearance  of  this  Fall’s  crop  on  the  same 
ground. 

Apple  growers  in  the  west  of  England  have  combined 
to  control  their  home  market  in  apples.  A  new  sort  of 
an  apple  league. 

Which  do  you  consider  more  dangerous — the  hard 
cider  barrel  in  the  “sporting”  farmer’s  cellar  or  the  beer 
keg  in  the  saloon? 

Here  is  one  way  that  new  trade  is  created.  Under  old 
laws  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  wear  the  fez  to  cover  their 
heads.  Now  that  law  is  done  away  with,  and  millions 
of  hats  and  caps  will  in  time  he  demanded. 

How  would  our  ginseng  growers  like  to  live  in  Korea? 
In  that  country  the  government  reserves  the  exclusive 
right  to  prepare  the  ginseng.  Private  parties  may  grow 
and  sell  the  root  after  they  pay  for  a  license. 

Every  year  at  this  season  the  new  beginners  with  Al¬ 
falfa  want  to  know  whether  they  should  clip  the  crop  this 
Fall.  The  experts  appear  to  differ.  We  believe  in  clipping 
in  November  and  letting  the  clippings  remain  on  the 
ground. 

The  dry  weather  is  proving  too  much  for  the  “catch 
crops”  this  Fall.  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  have  made  a 
poor  growth — not  half  as  much  as  they  do  in  a  moist  Fall. 
Rye,  as  usual,  seems  able  to  grow  in  a  dust  heap.  It  is 
not  only  the  goat  hut  the  camel  among  small  grains. 
Unless  we  have  a  wet  November  Fall-seeded  crops  will  have 
a  struggle  to  get  through  the  Winter. 
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THE  VOTE  AGAINST  MR.  DAWLEY. 

The  following  letter  from  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Chib  brings  up  the  famous  Rogers-Dawley 
cattle  case  once  more : 

New  York,  Oct.  2,  1908. 

In  accordance  with  Article  7  of  the  Constitution,  the 
question  of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Hawley  from 
membership  in  the  Club  was  submitted  to  the  members  for 
a  mail  vote,  July  1,  1908,  with  the  following  result : 

Votes  in  Favor  of  Expulsion  -  -  163 
Votes  Against  Expulsion  -  -  -  None 

Respectfully, 

E.  A.  DARLING., 

Attest :  President. 

j.  j.  hem i N g way.  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  voted  unanimously  to  ex¬ 
pel  Mr.  Dawley  after  denying  him  the  right  to  regis¬ 
ter  any  more  cattle.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Club  it 
was  necessary  to  endorse  the  action  of  the  Directors 
by  a  vote  of  the  Club.  In  calling  for  this  vote  the 
officers  summarized  the  case  against  Mr.  Dawley.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  crushing  arraign¬ 
ments  we  have  ever  read  and  more  than  justified  every 
charge  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  case  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  Mr.  Dawley  could  not  muster  one  single 
supporter  among  the  Club  members. 

We  have  been  informed  by  many  well-known  breed¬ 
ers  that  this  case  will  prove  the  most  helpful  thing 
for  the  breeding  interests  that  has  occurred  in  many 
years.  It  lias  taught  all  the  associations  the  absolute 
necessity  of  greater  care  in  recording  and  investi¬ 
gating  complaints.  It  will  be  many  years  before  an¬ 
other  politician  will  be  able  to  escape  investigation 
through  political  influence  or  “diplomacy.”  This  case 
has  cost  The  R.  N.-Y.  much  time  and  money.  We 
think  this  kind  of  public  service  is  legitimate  work 
for  a  farm  paper,  and  we  give  it  cheerfully,  for  it  has 
helped  our  friends. 

As  for  Mr.  Dawley  we  have  no  desire  to  injure 
him — in  fact  we  would  help  him  if  we  could,  start 
once  more  with  a  fair  record.  He  cannot  do  this 
until  he  settles  fairly  with  Mr.  Squiers  and  Mr. 
Rogers.  He  has  done  great  wrong  to  these  men. 
They  have  suffered  loss  at  his  hands.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Rogers  is  particularly  hard.  The  cattle  he  bought 
are  all  dead,  and  his  connection  with  the  case  brought 
serious  loss  to  his  business.  He  is  now  without  re¬ 
sources,  largely  as  a  result  of  this  cattle  deal.  It  is 

hard  to  see  a  man  who  put  up  the  fight  that  Rogers 

did  go  down  and  lose  his  home  in  this  way.  Mr. 

Dawley  ought  now  to  come  forward  and  make  a  fair 

settlement — for  he  is  responsible  for  the  loss.  Let 
him  do  this  and  he  will  take  the  first  step  toward 
genuine  reformation.  So  long  as  he  fails  to  do  it  he 
cannot  hope  for  the  confidence  of  fair-minded  men. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  mineral 
land  worth  $100,000,000  and  held  by  E.  H.  Ilarriman  for 
the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  are  demanded  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  taken  by  fraud.  Sensational  disclosures  are  promised 
in  the  investigations  now  under  way  by  M.  D.  McEniry, 
chief  of  the  Field  Division  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
land  is  in  Colorado  and  comprises  the  richest  gold,  silver 
and  copper  veins  in  the  State.  .  .  .  For  the  second  time 

in  two  years  the  town  of  Bisbee.  Ariz..  was  swept  by  fire 
October  14.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  .$500,000.  Fifty  acres 
of  the  town  were  swept  clean.  Bisbee  is  built  at  the 
junction  of  Tombstone  and  Brewery  gulches  and  the  houses 
extend  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  surrounding.  Owing 
to  the  floods  this  Summer  many  water  pipes  were  broken, 
the  firemen  were  powerless  and  the  fire  had  to  be  fought 
with  dynamite.  .  .  .  The  jury  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Chicago  in  the  case  of  Frederick  S.  Baird,  charged  with 
attempting  to  defraud  the  government  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  public  land  in  Dawes  County.  Nebraska,  by  means 
of  fictitious  entries,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  six 
counts  October  15.  Baird  is  a  Chicago  attorney  and  is  the 
head  of  the  Chicago  Ranch  Company,  whose  members  are 
mostly  Chicago  people,  many  being  railroad  men.  The  com¬ 
pany  filed  on  claims  under  the  Kinkaid  Desert  Land  Act. 
and  pooled  their  interests,  contributing  to  a  general  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  required  improvements.  Ir¬ 
regularities  in  securing  the  lands  wrere  charged. 

Forest  fires  have  broken  out  at  many  places  in  northern 
Michigan,  almost  simultaneously.  Two  villages.  Mete  and 
La  Rocque,  a  fewr  miles  apart,  in  Presque  Isle  county,  were 
destroyed  October  15.  utterly  wiped  off  the  map.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  escaped  on  special  trains  sent  in  through  the  flam¬ 
ing  forests.  Seventeen  refugees  from  Metz  are  known  to 
have  burned  to  death  between  Mete  and  the  village  of  Posen 
when  their  relief  train  w'as  wrecked  by  a  burned-ont  cul¬ 
vert.  Six  other  persons  perished  in  the  village  of  Metz. 
The  total  death  list  reported  up  to  October  19  was  47. 
The  country  was  so  dry  that  unless  rain  comes  the  fires 
cannot  possibly  he  conquered  until  they  burn  themselves  out. 
In  Arenac.  Ogemaw,  Crawford  and  Montmorency  counties 
small  lakes  and  numberless  streams  have  dried  up  complete¬ 
ly.  How  great  the  loss  of  life  will  he  in  the  fires  no  one 
will  ever  he  able  to  tell.  Across  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  Peninsula  October  17  a  solid  bank  of  flames  10  miles 
wide  and  nearly  60  miles  long  was  sweeping.  Towns,  set¬ 
tlements.  railroads,  hundreds  of  acres  of  standing  timber 
and  thousands  of  cords  of  piled  and  sun-dried  logs  and  ties 
have  been  wiped  off  the  track  of  the  blaze.  Forest  fires  are 
raging  in  Marinette  County,  Wis.,  and  October  15  serious 
destruction  resulted  in  several  towns.  Iu  the  town  of 
Pound,  one-half  the  place  was  wiped  out  by  a  fire  which 
started  from  sparks  from  the  burning  timber,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  $15,000.  The  little  town  of  Packard,  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Railroad.  was  totally  destroyed. 

.  .  .  Property  valued  at  almost  $1,000,000  was  destroyed  at 
Chicago.  October  16.  by  fire,  which  consumed  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company’s  docks,  the  offices  of  the  Elgin.  Joliet 
and  Eastern  Railway,  and  50  freight  cars  at  One  Hundred 
and  Third  street  and  the  Calumet  River.  The  salt  docks 
were  destroyed  within  half  an  hour  after  the  alarm  of  fire 
had  been  sent  in.  Four  years  ago  the  docks  were  burned 
down,  entailing  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  .  .  The 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  announced  its  intention  of  ex¬ 
pending  a  million  dollars  in  the  near  future  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  plants  for  pre-cooling  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  object 
being  to  Dermit  of  long  hauls  of  perishable  freight  with 
little  risk  of  decay.  Two  large  plants,  one  at  Roseville, 


and  one  at  Colton,  Cal.,  will  he  erected,  the  first  capable  of 
chilling  20  carloads  in  four  hours,  and  the  latter  having 
a  capacity  of  40  carloads  in  the  same  time.  The  company 
announces  that  the  new  method  practically  does  away  with 
the  loss  of  time  and  consequent  loss  by  decay  in  shipments 
of  California  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
device  consists  of  a  plant  equipped  to  force  through  the 
loaded  cars  under  vacuum  pressure  blasts  of  air  that  have 
been  previously  passed  over  ice.  ...  A  caboose  carry¬ 
ing  laborers,  and  attached  to  a  Union  Pacific  freight  train, 
was  blown  from  the  track  near  Hermosia  Junction.  Wyo., 
October  19.  Twelve  men  were  killed  outright  and  many 
others  were  injured.  The  wind  had  been  strong  all  day 
and  at  sundown  readied  the  velocity  of  a  hurricane.  The 
road  crosses  a  deep  canon  at  the  point  where  the  way  car 
turned  over,  and  the  caboose  rolled  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  creek  bed  far  below.  .  .  The  first  person’s 
name  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  list  of  114.769  applicants  for 
Rosebud  farms  at  Dallas,  S.  D.,  was  that  of  Miss  May  A. 
Melser  of  Kennebec,  S.  D.  She  will  receive  the  choice  of 
4,000  farms  in  Tripp  county,  which  was  opened  October  19 
by  lottery.  The  names  of  those  who  registered  for  the  land 
were  contained  in  twenty-eight  large  iron  cans  and  two 
little  girls  did  the  drawing.  .  .  .  Fire  on  the  Chautau¬ 

qua  grounds  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  October  19,  caused  $125,- 
000  damage,  including  the  November  edition  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Magazine.  .  .  .  Four  persons  were  killed  near 

Clayton,  N.  M„  October  18,  as  the  result  of  a  tornado,  and 
cloudburst.  Twenty  other  persons  were  injured,  three  of 
whom  may  die.  The  new  Union  County  Court.  House,  which 
cost  $40,000,  was  wrecked,  and  a  score  of  houses  were  de¬ 
molished  or  torn  from  their  foundations.  Telephone  .and 
telegraph  wires  were  blown  away  and  miles  of  poles  were 
levelled.  .  .  .  Thirty  or  more  masked  and  armed  night 

riders  October  19  kidnapped  from  their  hotel  in  the  little 
village  of  Walnut  Log,  Tenn„  on  Reelfoot  Lake,  Capt. 
Quinton  Rankin  and  his  law  partner.  Judge  R.  Z.  Taylor 
of  Trenton,  Tenn..  together  with  a  surveyor  and  a  guide, 
Judge  Taylor  finally  escaping  from  them.  Capt.  Rankin’s 
body  was  found  by  a  searching  party  from  Walnut  Log  hang¬ 
ing  to  limb  of  a  tree  on  the  shores  of  Reelfoot  Lake  and 
filled  with  bullets  and  buckshot.  The  cause  of  this  trouble 
dates  hack  two  years  or  more,  to  the  time  when  Judge  Tay- 
for  and  Capt.  Rankin,  acting  for  a  syndicate  in  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  large  stockholders,  began  buying  up 
all  the  land  bordering  Reelfoot  Lake,  a  beautiful  sho£t  of 
water  many  miles  in  extent,  which  ever  since  it  was  formed 
by  the  New  Madrid  Bend  earthquakes  of  1811-12  has  been 
known  for  the  sport  its  inexhaustible  fish  supply  afforded  to 
anglers  and  its  feeding  grounds  to  duck  and  goose  hunters. 
The  closing  of  this  great  lake  to  local  fishermen  and  more 
especially  the  cutting  off  of  the  scanty  earnings  of  many 
families  who  served  visiting  sportsmen  as  boatmen  and 
guides,  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  protest,  and  the  firm 
of  Taylor  &  Rankin,  who  engineered  the  purchase  and  also 
drew  the  ironhound  charter  under  which  the  West  Tennessee 
Land  Company  operates,  received  many  death  warnings. 

R.  A.  Pearson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  to  the  New  York  State  nurserymen,  request¬ 
ing  that  they  give  close  attention  at  the  Fail  digging  time 
to  trees  and  plants  infected  with  root  galls  or  Woolly  aphis. 
He  asks  that  all  such  trees  be  destroyed  or  kept  out  of 
shipment,  as  the  inspection  authorities  of  several  other 
States  are  attempting  to  keep  them  out  of  their  respective 
States.  He  likewise  calls  attention  to  the  requirement  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  before 
shipping,  planting  or  distribution. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  POTATOES. 

We  consider  the  potatoes  a  short  crop,  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  Ohio  we  are  all  of  40  per  cent  short  of  last  season. 
We  cannot  speak  for  other  sections  as  understandingly 
as  our  own,  of  course,  hut  what  we  hear  looks  like  high 
prices  all  Winter.  We  look  for  dollar  potatoes  by  the  first 
of  January.  Of  course  the  imported  potatoes  will  come 
in  large  quantities,  and  if  they  compare  well  in  quality 
with  home  grown  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  prices  level 
all  the  season.  d.  martin  &  co. 

Ohio. 

We  thought  at  one  time  that  the  potato  crop  in  Minne¬ 
sota  was  short,  and  we  do  not  know  but  what  the  yield 
is,  but  we  believe  the  increased  acreage  will  make  up  for 
any  apparent  shortage.  The  quality  Is  turning  out  very 
fair.  We  believe  we  will  have  nearly  as  many  potatoes 
as  we  had  last  year.  There  might  he  a  shrinkage  of  per¬ 
haps  25  per  cent.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  also  that 
prices  will  be  so  reasonable  that  there  will  be  no  potatoes 
imported  from  Europe.  Our  prices  at  the  present  time 
are  around  55  cents  sacked,  sacks  included,  f.  o.  b.  our 
shipping  station.  j.  c.  eameciion  &  co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POTATOES  IN  AROOSTOOK  CO.,  MAINE. 

Aroostook  County  has  this  year  the  largest  and  the  best 
crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  there.  Last  year  we  had  little 
more  than  half  a  crop,  and  up  to  October  15,  1907,  we  had 
shipped  127  cars;  this  year  up  to  date  we  have  shipped 
345  cars.  It  is  well  known  all  over  the  country  that 
Aroostook,  Maine,  seed  potatoes  are  giving  the  best  results, 
and  there  will  be  three  times  as  much  seed  stock  shipped 
from  there  this  year  as  from  any  other  place.  We  are 
probably  the  largest  shippers  in  the  county,  and  we  have 
already  hooked  about  400  cars.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  other  shippers  are  having  the  same  proportion  of 
increase  in  their  business  over  last  year,  it  would  seem 
that  our  entire  crop  will  he  cleaned  up  at  very  satisfactory 
the  price  we  are  paying.  Should  the  market"  in  Aroostook 
prices.  We  believe,  however,  there  is  a  danger  line  as  to 
go  to  $2  per  barrel,  we  believe  it  would  encourage  heavy 
foreign  shipments,  and  that  to  us  would  he  disastrous. 
It  is  a  fact  that  after  the  foreign  shipments  begin  to  arrive 
here  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  them  even  if  they  sell 
a  little  above  the  actual  expense.  We  realize  our  potatoes 
will  bring  a  premium  price  this  year  over  other  countries 
and  States  on  account  of  their  superior  quality.  The  re¬ 
ports  we  get  from  other  States  in  this  country  are  that 
the  crop  is  short  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  We  look  for 
a  very  steady  market  throughout  the  shipping  season.  You 
ask  if  prices  are  likely  to  go  above  $3.  Of  course  it  looks 
like  a  high  price  to  us  at  this  time,  but  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  high  prices  on  any  common  commodities  on 
the  Presidential  year.  Our  experience  has  been  that  high 
prices  will  curtail  the  consumption  of  potatoes  as  well 
as  beef.  We  are  paying  in  Aroostook  to-day  $1.50  per 
barrel  for  table  stock,  that  is  Green  Mountains,  that 
would  cost,  expenses  added,  70  cents  per  bushel  Boston, 
and  at  this  particular  time  the  retail  prices  do  not  war¬ 
rant  this  price.  r.  t.  prentiss  co. 


A  TRIP  IN  IOWA. 

August  21  found  wife  and  I  on  hoard  train  on  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  Railroad,  at  a  small  town  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  headed  westward.  For  20  or  more  miles  we  were 
among  the  hills,  valleys,  woods  and  open  country  that 
borders  along  the  Mississippi ;  then  we  entered  the  open 
prairie  land  where  once  nothing  grew  but  prairie  grass 
and  flowers.  Now  farm  joining  farm  mile  after  mile ; 
county  after  county,  no  idle  unoccupied  land ;  no  stone, 
no  timber,  one  continuous  stretch  of  farms.  On  our 
journey  of  300  miles  probably  nearly  one-third  of  land  is 
in  corn.  Wheat,  and  barley  yielded  well,  hut  oats  poor, 
25  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  About  half  of  the  thrashing 
is  done.  Much  of  the  thrashing  is  done  by  hauling  direct 
from  shock  to  machine  ;  steam  thrashers  universally  used, 
the  farmers  changing  work  with  their  neighbors.  A  crew 
of  13  men  besides  owners  of  machine  will  thrash  and 
put  into  bin  40  to  50  acres  per  day.  Corn  being  the 
most  profitable  grain  raised,  there  is  a  far  greater  acreage 
of  it  than  any  other  grain.  One  striking  thing  was  the 
few  cattle  we  saw,  not  nearly  the  number  that  can  be 
kept ;  or  near  the  number  I  think  should  be.  We  found 
where  land  had  been  pastured,  then  broken  up,  the  corn 
was  better,  showing  the  keeping  of  cattle,  seeding  down 
and  giving  their  land  rest  gave  greater  yields  of  grain. 
The  farmer  in  Iowa,  especially  in  western  Iowa,  seldom 
or  never  plows  his  land  for  small  grain.  Instead  he  sows 
his  grain,  then  uses  a  disk  harrow,  disking  it  in.  He 


claims  by  plowing  he  gets  too  great  a  growth  of  straw  nn«l 
too  little  of  grain.  Western  Iowa  farms  are  in  size  from 
160  to  320  acres,  an  80-acre  is  not  common.  On  a  160- 
acre  farm  all  was  in  crop  except  40  acres  iu  pasture  for 
10  to  12  head  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Hogs  are  pastured 
there  the  same  as  cattle,  aud  enough  land  is  in  hay  to 
feed  them  through  the  Winter:  the  rest  of  farm  is  in 
grain.  On  such  a  farm  we  seldom  found  any  hired  help 
either  indoors  or  out ;  the  owner  or  router  does  all  the 
work  except  a  little  he  hires  iu  harvest  time.  How  he 
raises  such  good  crops  and  keeps  things  in  such  good  order 
is  surprising.  It  can  only  bo  done  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  These  he  has,  and  the  best.  While 
western  Iowa  was  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  farmers 
have  planted  trees  and  they  have  made  surprising  growths. 
The  town  of  Audubon  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance  for 
the  trees.  In  many  farm  yards  I  saw  one  or  more  years 
fire  wood  sawed  and  made  ready  for  the  stove,  grown 
from  the  trees  they  planted.  Apple  orchards  are  on  most 
farms.  Trees  looked  thrifty.  This  being  a  very  poor  year 
for  apples  there  are  not  many,  but  I  am  told  apples  yield 
well;  other  fruits  yield  well  and  are  being  very  generally 
raised.  Land  through  all  the  country  I  went  ranges  in 
price  from  $100  to  $125  anywhere  within  four  to  five 
miles  of  railroad.  I  am  told  there  is  very  little  land  in 
western  Iowa  that  sells  under  $100  per  acre.  All  things 
considered,  land  in  eastern  Iowa  is  cheaper  than  western 
Iowa  lands.  We  are  nearer  market,  have  better  improve¬ 
ments  and  as  good  soil,  while  land  is  no  higher  in  price. 

B.  D. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

The  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  held  a  very 
successful  meeting  at.  Milford,  October  20-22.  There  was 
an  excellent  programme  which  went  through  without  a 
hitch.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  ride  iu  automobiles 
over  the  hills  and  through  several  noted  fruit  farms.  An¬ 
other  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  townspeople.  At  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
the  large  town  hall  was  crowded  to  the  door  with  attentive 
people,  many  of  whom  lived  in  the  town.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  fruit  growers  recognize  the  necessity  of  interesting 
the  people  who  live  in  town  and  city,  for  they  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  market  for  fruits.  Naturally  many  of  these  town 
people  would  not  be  deeply  interested  in  a  discussion  of 
practical  methods  of  growing  and  handling  fruit,  but 
there  are  things  about  farm  life  and  fruit  growing  which 
are  of  general  interest  to  all.  The  evening  meetings  are 
arranged  with  general  programmes  so  that,  the  townspeople 
will  be  interested.  This  is  an  excellent  feature,  and  might 
well  be  copied  by  other  societies. 

The  New  Hampshire  meeting  was  largely  given  up  to  the 
discussion  of  best  ways  of  growing,  handling,  packing  and 
selling  apples.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  southern 
New  Hampshire  and  through  the  valleys  up  from  the 
Connecticut  River  there  is  some  of  the  best  apple  land  In 
the  world.  The  Baldwin  apple  grows  to  high  perfection 
here,  its  color  and  flavor  being  remarkable.  There  was  a 
brilliant  display  of  fruit  at  the  New  Hampshire  meeting, 
Baldwin,  of  course,  predominating,  as  that  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  apple  in  that  section.  After  the  hall  had  been  closed 
over  night,  a  person  entering  it  in  the  morning  would 
feel  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full  of  flowers. 
The  fragrance  from  those  apples  was  remarkable.  We 
doubt  if  it  would  he  possible  to  select  and  pack  a  box 
of  apples  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  could  compare  In 
beauty  and  flavor  with  a  selected  box  from  this  New 
Hampshire  exhibition.  The  long-headed  men  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  fruit  in  New  England  recognize  what  these  facts 
mean.  They  realize  that  the  Pacific  Coast  growers  by 
combining  so  that  they  may  guarantee  their  fruit  and  by 
putting  out  a  uniform  product  have  gained  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  wherever  their  apples  go.  With  even  finer  apples  iu 
New  Hampshire  these  New  England  growers  realize  that 
if  they  can  follow  the  methods  of  the  western  men  suc¬ 
cessfully  they  will  have  a  great  opportunity,  since  they 
are  so  close  to  the  eastern  market.  Thus  this  meeting  and 
others  which  are  held  in  New  England  have  for  their 
central  idea  the  plan  of  concentrating  work  upon  this 
apple  problem.  It  will  be  worked  out  in  time  satisfactorilv, 
because  New  Hampshire  certainly  has  the  fruit.  Most 
crops  through  the  State  have  been  close  to  the  failure  this 
year  owing  to  the  drought.  The  potato  crop,  which  usual¬ 
ly  is  a  profitable  one,  has  been  cut  short  nearly  one-half, 
and  the  present  situation  makes  potato  growers  in  the 
East  very  thoughful.  When  the  Germans  can  take  pota. 
toes  from  the  alcohol  factories  and  land  them  in  New 
York,  duty  paid,  at  $1.80  a  barrel,  it  is  evident  that 
the  world  has  become  more  contracted  than  ever  so  far 
as  commerce  is  concerned.  The  New  England  farmers 
realize  that  they  must  expect  even  greater  competition  in 
the  future;  therefore  they  must  hunt  for  the  product  of 
which  they  have  more  or  less  a  monopoly,  and  this  they 
are  finding  in  the  Baldwin  apple.  All  these  things  make 
New  England  fruit  growers  plan  their  campaign,  and 
they  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  this  problem  successfully. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  southern  New  Hampshire  offers  to-day 
some  of  the  best  opportunities  in  land  and  in  farming  that 
can  he  found  anywhere  on  the  continent 


CANADIAN  FRUIT  PROSPECTS.— The  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issues  a  report  dated  September 
30  in  which  it  states : 

“The  prospects  for  the  apple  crop  have  changed  mate¬ 
rially  since  last  month.  The  fine  growing  weather  of 
August  was  succeeded  by  an  exceptionally  dry  September, 
the  immediate  result  of  which  was  to  hasten  the  maturity 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  apples,  Fall  and 
early  varieties  have  been  maturing  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  correspondents  are  reporting 
that  their  fruit  is  now  all  harvested,  except  the  Winter 
apples,  and  some  of  these  are  sufficiently  mature  to  justify 
picking,  but  the  growers  are  afraid  to  barrel  them  so  early 
in  the  season.  There  are  numerous  complaints  that  ait 
varieties  of  fruit  have  dropped  badly  this  month.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  crop  has  been  materially  shortened,  partly  by 
want  of  growth,  though  the  sample  will  yet  be  a  fair  size, 
and  partly  by  the  excessive  dropping  as  the  result  of  the 
dry  weather.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  quantity 
of  the  principal  Winter  varieties.  The  Spy  is  light  almost 
everywhere.  British  Columbia  showing  the  best  prospects. 
The  Baldwin  is  somewhat  better,  but  nevertheless  a  light 
crop  in  Districts  2  and  3,  where  the  hulk  of  the  Ontario 
shipping  Baldwins  are  grown.  The  Baldwins  are  good 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  are  not  largely  grown  there.  Ben 
Davis  and  Stark  will  he  less  than  a  medium  crop.  Nova 
Scotia  apples  have  fared  much  better  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  month  generally  has  been 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  Codling  moth.  Local 
apple  operators  have  been  buying  much  more  cautiously 
than  last  year,  confining  themselves  to  the  better  orchards 
iu  the  large  apple-producing  districts.  The  prices  have  varied 
from  75  cents  for  Fall  fruit  to  $1.50  for  good  Winter 
varieties,  picked  hut  not  barreled.  No.  l’s  and  2’s. 
Orchards  having  Spvs  or  Kings  sold  25  to  50  cents  higher. 
The  returns  from  the  early  fruit  shipped  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  prices  for  prime  fruit  in 
Glasgow  were :  Duchess.  20  shillings  and  sixpence  to  24 
shillings ;  Alexanders  and  other  large  varieties,  23  to  29 
shillings.  The  prices  in  Liverpool  were  slightly  less  than 
these  figures.  The  London  market,  owing  to  extraordinary 
local  supplies,  showed  three  to  five  shillings  lower.  Can¬ 
adian  pears  have  secured  favorable  comment  and  satis¬ 
factory  prices  in  London  and  Glasgow  particularly.  The 
method  of  packing  has  materially  improved  and  prices  have 
followed  the  improvement.  Canadian  grape  growers  have 
to  face  rather  low  prices.  $19  to  $20  per  ton  is  being 
accepted  iu  some  instances,  hut  others  are  holding  for  an 
advance  on  this,  and  large  consignments  are  being  shipped 
to  commission  merchants  everywhere.” 


We  have  had  a  long  dry  spell ;  first  frost.  September  28. 
which  killed  the  corn,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Some 
wheat  sown  but  too  dry  for  the  best  results.  The  apple 
crop  is  a  failure ;  potatoes,  a  small  crop ;  buckwheat,  a 
light  crop.  The  pasture  fields  at  present  are  very  poor ; 
many  farms  short  of  water.  s.  j.  j. 

Orland,  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

NOVEMBER  DAYS. 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still. 

November  days  are  clear  arid  bright; 
Each  noon  burns  up  trie  morning  chill, 
The  morning  chill  is  gone  by  night. 

Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep, 
Watching  all  things  lie  down  to  sleep. 

I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts,  and  shapes  and  spreads, 
1  never  knew  before  how  much 
Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 

Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweep 
When  all  wild  things  lie  down  to  sleep. 

Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 

Tucked  in,  and  more  tired  eyes  shut  tight, 
Sometimes  the  viewless  Mother  bids 

Her  ferns  kneel  down  full  in  my  sight. 
I  hear  their  chorus  of  good  night, 

And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep, 
Listening  while  they  lie  down  to  sleep. 

November  days  are  bare  and  still, 

November  days  are  bright  and  good  ; 
Life’s  noon  burns  up  life’s  morning  chill, 
Life’s  night  rests  feet  that  long  have 
stood. 

Some  warm,  soft  bed  in  field  or  wood 
The  mother  will  not  fail  to  keep 
Where  we  can  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

* 

Marshmallow  crackers  are  dainty 
for  special  occasions.  Butter  lightly 
some  small  round  unsweetened  crackers, 
such  as  butter  thins,  put  a  marshmallow 
in  the  center  of  each  with  a  tiny  piece 
of  butter  on  the  top  of  the  marshmallow. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven  just  long  enough 
for  the  marshmallow  to  soften  and 
spread,  and  brown  a  little  on  the  top. 
They  are  delicious. 


Satin  ottoman,  a  silk  with  broad 
heavy  corded  effect,  is  among  the  new 
fabrics;  it  is  similar  to  the  ottoman 
silk  of  20  years  ago.  It  is  used  for 
millinery  and  dresses,  and  costs  from 
$1.15  a  yard  up.  Satin  crepon  is  among 
the  soft  clinging  dress  fabrics;  it  is  very 
fine  and  lustrous,  and  costs  $1.45  a  yard. 
While  rough  cloths  are  used  for  tail¬ 
ored  suits,  most  of  the  materials  for 
dress  wear  have  a  satiny  surface. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  gingerbread  recipe 
from  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
which  we  are  assured  is  delicious,  though 
inexpensive.  Melt  one-third  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter  in  two-thirds  of  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  and  add  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  and  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Mix  and  sift  two  and  three-fourths  cup¬ 
fuls  of  pastry  flour  (once  sifted),  one 
and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ginger.  Add  to  first  mix¬ 
ture,  beat  thoroughly,  turn  into  a  but¬ 
tered  and  floured  shallow  pan,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  thirty  minutes. 
Vary  the  flavor  sometimes  by  using  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  ginger  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  cloves ;  then  bake  in  buttered  and 

floured  individual  tins. 

* 


stopped,  got  out,  tenderly  picked  up  the 
unfortunate  fowl,  and  rang  the  doorbell 
of  the  farmhouse  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  it  had  emerged.  A  woman 
opened  the  door.  “I  am  very  sorry  to 
inform  you,”  remarked  the  automobilist, 
“that  I  have  unintentionally  killed  this 
hen  of  yours.”  He  held  the  fowl  up 
to  her  view.  “Now,  I  am  quite  willing 

to  pay  whatever  the  value - ”  But 

she  checked  him  with  this  joyous  ex¬ 
clamation  :  “Oh,  I’m  so  much  obliged 
to  you.  I’ve  been  trying  to  catch  that 
hen  for  three  days  to  cook  it  for  dinner, 
and  I  never  could  so  much  as  lay  a 
hand  on  the  pesky  thing.  Thank  you, 
sir,  thank  you.” 

* 

Green  hats  of  'soft  felt  have  proved 
popular  this  Fall  for  young  men,  this 
being  an  imported  style  brought  over 
with  the  approval  of  King  Edward. 
Now  the  girls  are  adopting  them,  and 
they  are  very  suitable  for  outing  wear, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Summer  panama. 
Sometimes  a  blackcock’s  tail  feathers 
or  ptarmigan’s  wing  is  used  for  trim¬ 
ming,  sometimes  it  is  left  plain.  Such 
a  hat  looks  well  with  a  tailored  suit. 
Most  of  the  Fall  hats  seen  so  far  are 
enormous  in  size,  but  there  are  very 
pretty  toques  of  a  close  oval  shape  that 
will  please  older  women.  An  attractive 
model  noted  was  made  of  guinea-hen 
feathers  and  gray  satin.  Guinea  fowl 
plumage  is  seen  in  a  good  many  hand¬ 
some  feather  trimmings.  M'any  of  the 
very  large  hats  are  covered  with  satin, 
and  they  look  dressy  without  a  great 
deal  of  trimming,  but  are  not  as  becom¬ 
ing  as  velvet  to  many  wearers. 


customary  to  save  one’s  own  seed; 
many  women  save  their  own  seed  for 
many  years  in  succession.  The  usual 
custom  is  not  to  secure  seed  from  the 
earliest  flowers,  but  to  wait  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  when  appar¬ 
ently  the  finest  seed  is  matured.  A  lit¬ 
tle  study  of  the  law  of  natural  selection 
will  show  us  that  if  this  is  done  per¬ 
sistently,  we  are  breeding  a  class  of  late- 
blooming  nasturtiums,  and  this  is  an 
undesirable  quality.  We  are  also  likely 
to  lessen  the  vitality,  for  our  climate  is 
not  nearly  so  favorable  for  maturing 
nasturtium  seed  as  California,  where 
the  bulk  of  our  trade  seed  is  grown. 
Good  nasturtium  seed  is  not  expensive, 
andtwe  prefer  to  buy  it  every  year,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  quality. 


October  31, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Bead  ropes  with  tasseled  ends  are 
among  the  new  neck-dressings;  they  are 
brought  loosely  around  the  neck  and 
looped  through,  or  fastened  by  a  clasp. 
A  rope  of  blue  and  gold,  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  one’s  little  finger,  finished  with 
two-inch  tassels,  was  $1.75.  Velvet  rib¬ 
bon,  worn  in  the  same  way,  is  finished 
with  a  metal  bar  with  a  row  of  pend¬ 
ents;  these  begin  at  50  cents.  A  very 
pretty  one  was  of  white  velvet  with  a 
silver  bar  and  rhinestone  pendents.  All 
these  little  “fixings”  help  to  give  a  look 
of  style  to  the  dress,  but  they  also  add 
materially  to  the  cost  unless  the  wearer 
has  the  knack  of  making  them.  In 
addition  to  the  bead  ropes,  ropes  of 
gold  bar  or  silver  cord  are  much  used 
for  neck  dressing,  and  they  are  very 
pretty  on  a  lace  or  net  waist. 

* 

The  New  York  Times  tells  about  an 
automobilist  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
run  down  and  kill  a  hen.  He  was  a 
conscientious  automobilist.  Instead  of 


The  Dansk  Amerikanercn  gives  a  lit¬ 
tle  poultry  story  which  furnishes  a  pleas¬ 
ant  glimpse  of  the  family  life  of  Bern- 
storff  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Danish 
King’s  youngest  brother,  Prince  Valde- 
mar,  and  his  wife,  the  Orleans  Prin¬ 
cess  Marie.  The  two  youngest  children 
of  the  Prince,  the  15-year-old  Viggo  and 
the  12-year-old  Margaret,  have  been 
presented  with  a  chicken  coop  by  their 
parents  on  condition  that  they  clean  it, 
feed  the  hens,  etc.  In  return  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast  every 
day.  1  he  young  Princess  was  not  slow 
to  discover  that  her  hens  laid  more 
eggs  than  were  needed  at  the  table. 
Naturally  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
selling  them.  One  of  the  servants  in¬ 
formed  her  how  much  eggs  sold  for  in 
the  market  and  the  young  business 
woman  now  began  to  ask  the  ladies 
whom  she  found  waiting  in  her  moth¬ 
er’s  antechamber  if  they  wouldn’t  like 
to  buy  some  nice  fresh  eggs.  Of  course, 
the  ladies  though  it  great  fun  to  buy 
eggs  of  a  real  Princess,  and  some  of 
them  paid  her  in  advance. 

This  went  very  well  for  some  time, 
until  suddenly  one  day  a  noble  lady, 
who  happened  to  be  a  particular  friend 
of  the  Princess  Marie,  on  taking  leave 
of  the  latter  said,  “By  the  way,  I  mustn’t 
forget  to  get  the  three  eggs  I  paid 
Princess  Margaret  fifteen  oere  (about 
four  cents)  for.” 

1  he  Princess  Marie,  who  until  then 
had  been  ignorant  of  her  daughter’s 
business  transactions,  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing  when  learning  the  truth.  But  still 
she  would  not  allow  her  daughter  to 
continue  exactly  as  she  had  started.  So 
she  informed  her  that  henceforth  she 
will  have  to  ask  her  mother  as  which 
of  the  ladies  she  may  be  allowed  to 
offer  her  eggs.  Then  the  Princess  will 
decide.  And  no  money  must  be  paid 
before  the  goods  are  delivered ! 

* 

Many  of  our  friends  who  brighten 
their  dooryards  with  nasturtiums  every 
Summer  complain  that  these  plants  have 
not  done  as  well  as  usual  this  season. 
While  this  lack  of  success  is  probably 
largely  due  to  peculiar  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  there  is  one  point  in  nasturtium 
growing  often  overlooked.  It  is  quite 


Cornmeal  Bannock. 

Can  anyone  give  a  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
cornmeal  bannock?  As  I  recollect  it,  it 
was  made  of  cornmeal,  salt  and  water,  and 
baked  about  half  an  inch  thick,  j.  c.  b. 

The  following  is  an  old  recipe  for  In¬ 
dian  bannock :  One  cup  cornmeal,  one 
teaspoonful  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  salt; 
stir  in  one  pint  boiling  milk.  When  cold 
add  two  eggs,  beaten  separately.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  earthen  dish  in  a  very  hot 
oven,  and  serve  in  the  dish  like  a  pud¬ 
ding. 

Old-fashioned  johnny  cake  (which 
was  originally  journey  cake,  we  are 
told)  may  be  what  the  inquirer  wants; 
it  is  made  as  follows;  Sift  l]/2  cup 
of  coarse  granulated  yellow  meal  with 
a  rounding  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir 
in  boiling  water  from  the  tea  kettle  un¬ 
til  it  is  a  soft,  sticky  mass,  not  sloppy,  ' 
but  not  dry  and  crumbly.  It  takes  up 
a  surprising  amount  of  water.  Butter 
or  grease  a  hot  griddle,  and  turn  the 
dough  on  it,  smoothing  it  out  until  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Let 
the  cake  cook  until  brown,  then  turn 
and  cook  on  the  other  side.  Slip  on  to 
a  plate,  and  cut  into  wedge-shaped  por¬ 
tions,  like  a  pie;  serve  hot,  split  and 
buttered.  This  johnny  cake  may  be  put 
on  the  griddle  in  spoonfuls,  flattened 
into  small  round  cakes,  which  when 
cooked  are  split  and  buttered ;  they  are 
very  nice.  If  anyone  can  offer  further 
suggestions  for  bannock  we  should  like 
to  have  other  tested  recipes. 


See  the 
Sterling 
before 


The  Range  That 

‘.‘HAS  NO  EQUAL” 

— That’s  what  “Sterling  Range”  users  say. 
Compare  the  “STERLING  RANGE”  point 
by  point  with  any  other  range,  and  you’ll 
find  in  every  case  it  has  big  advantages. 

No  other  range  manufactured  in  the  whole 
world  can  duplicate  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  the 


In  all  it  has  twenty  unique  and  distinct 
improvements  in  range  construction. 
Remember  our  $1000  challenge  for  any  other 
range  to  “Bake  a  Barrel  of  Flour  with  only 
One  Hod  of  Coal."  Positive  proof  that  the 
STERLING  RANGE  “Has  No  Equal.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling 
all  about  this  wonderful 
range. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
.Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
iL  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

ra! bo  water  to  any  height,  in  any 
'quantity.  Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  euggeetloue.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
_ir  1  Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guaranteo  Batl* 
“  faction.  Writo  today. 

MWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway,  Hew  York  Cite 

IIKOKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
7Z  ones  aud  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (aboutOO  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“louatert  Butter  trackers,”  “l.itllc  Brothers  Bunch  Biscuit,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  nccom |»any  order.  Write  us. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,' Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitre  Hedging. 

IT'ees in  Specialty.  Thees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  I  ostpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


^  Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson=Eddyslone  Prints 

The  famous  old  “Simpson”  brands 

r__|  made  onlyin  Eddystone. 

The  never-fading,  wear-resisting 
calicoes  of  quality,  made  in  the 
richest  colors  and  most  stylish  pat¬ 
terns.  Some  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

Standard  65  years  ago— standard 
today. 

your  dealer  hasn’t  SImpson-Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub- 
stitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


T^Jb) 


EH!TSrST0VE  and  RANGE 

r  Bibb  BOOK^iPagesJFree 


,  Writ©  for  it  today! 

This  book  will  save  you  from 


H00SIER  STOVES  and  RANGES 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER 


Are  heavily  made  of  highest  grade 
selected  material,  beautifully  finished, 
with  all  new  improvements  and  features. 

“Guaranteed  for  Years,”  backed 
uy  a  million  dollars.  “Hoosiers”  are  fn„ 
sarers  and  easy  bakers.  A  child  can  operate., 
them.  tt^Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  No  Freight  to  pay. 

Write  for  Free  Stove  Book  j) 

AND  OUR  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  ^  BASE  B1IBNEB ' 
H00SIER  STOVE  FACTORY ,  159  State  St.,  Marion,  Indiana 


IF  YOUVE  NEVER  WORN  A 

'tOW ER]$ 


SLICKER 


BLACK 

o» 

YELLOW 


Youve  yet  19  learn  the  bodily  comfort 
it  gives  in  the  wettest  weather 
NEAT  IN  APPEARANCE  -  LIGHT  WEIGHT  -  MADE 
FOR  HARD  SERVICE  AND  GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 

^3°°  At  All  Good  Stores 

/F NOT AT  YOUR  DEALERS,  SENT  PREPAID  ON  RECE/PT  Of  PRICE 
SEND  POSTAL  FOR  CATALOG  */06 

AJ. Tower  Co.  boston  U.S.A.  Tower  Canadian  (o.  limited  Toronto  Can, 
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Dainties  in  Pastry. 

Parsons’  Caps. — This  is  a  German 
dainty,  given  by  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Make  a  short  crust  paste 
with  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  half  solid 
cupful  of  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  one 
dessertspoonful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  little  water.  Roll  out  the  crust  on 
a  floured  paste  board.  Prepare  some 
rounds  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  put  one  teaspoonful  of  apricot 
or  quince  marmalade  in  the  center  of 
each  round,  wet  the  edges,  take  up  three 
sides,  and  shape  like  a  three-cornered 
hat.  See  that  the  ends  are  well  sealed; 
brush  over  with  milk  or  water,  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  and  place  each 
‘-hat”  carefully  on  a  greased  baking  tin. 
Bake  for  15  minutes  in  an  oven  fairly 
well  heated.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Delicate  Cocoanut  Pie. — Boil  together 
in  a  double  kettle  three  cups  of  milk  and 
one  of  sugar.  Dissolve  a  tablespoon  ful 
of  cornstarch  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  milk 
and  add  to  the  boiling  milk.  Stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  take  from 
the  stove.  Put  in  the  grated  meat  of  a 
small  cocoanut,  and  lastly  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Use  an 
under  crust  only.  This  quantity  is  suffi¬ 
cient  filling  for  two  medium-sized  pies 
or  one  deep  pie  and  tarts. 

Banana  Pie. — Free  enough  bananas 
from  skin  and  coarse  threads  to  fill  a 
cup  when  the  pulp  is  pressed  through  a 
sieve  or  ricer.  To  the  pulp  add  a  beaten 
egg,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cracker  powdered  fine,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-third  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon,  two  tablepoonsful  of 
molasses,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  cream 
and  one-half  cupful  of  milk;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  bake  until  firm  in  a  pie-pan 
lined  with  pastry  as  for  squash  pie. 

Penny  Tarts. — Make  a  filling  of  one 
cupful  of  raisins  chopped  fine,  the  juice 
and  rind  of  a  lemon,  one  large  cracker 
rolled  fine,  or  the  same  amount  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  and  one  egg. 
Make  the  usual  pie  paste  and  cut  it  into 
pieces,  three  or  four  inches  square.  Put 
a  tablespoon  ful  of  this  mixture  in  the 
center,  pinch  the  edges  together  and 
bake  about  20  minutes  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven. 

Spanish  Pastry. — Roll  out  a  sheet  of 
four-fold  puff  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  spread  over  it  a  thin  layer  of 
plum  jam  and  cover  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  Half  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ground  almonds 
and  the  stiff  froth  of  three  eggs.  Mark 
the  paste  in  small  squares,  and  bake  to  a 
light  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  First-Class  Washing  Fluid. 

Now  don’t  turn  up  your  nose  at  this 
as  I  did  the  first  time  I  heard  of  it.  It 
has  at  least  three  good  points,  cheap¬ 
ness,  efficiency  and  it  does  not  in  time 
yellow  the  clothes,  as  many  of  the 
bought  washing  powders  do.  To  make, 
dissolve  one  can  of  Lewis  lye,  five  cents’ 
worth  powdered  ammonia  and  five  cents’ 
worth  salts  of  tartar,  one  pound  of 
borax,  in  two  gallons  of  soft  water. 
When  dissolved  put  in  bottles  or  jugs 
and  cork  tight.  Use  one  cupful  and  one- 
half  bar  of  shaved  soap  in  a  boiler  two- 
thirds  full  of  soft  water.  I  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  soak  clothes  over  night, 
adding  a  little  of  the  fluid  to  the  water 
in  which  the  clothes  are  put.  In  the 
morning  rub  clothes  as  usual  and  put  to 
boil  in  cold  water  with  the  cupful  of 
fluid  and  one-half  bar  of  shaved  soap 
mentioned  above.  Use  plenty  of  water 
for  the  amount  of  clothes,  and  stir 
clothes  frequently.  It  is  necessary  to 
boil  them  only  a  few  minutes.  I  was 
told  when  given  this  recipe  that  clothes 
could  be  soaked  and  then  put  to  boil 
without  rubbing,  but  this  method  I  have 
never  tried,  as  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  elbow  grease.  For 
baby  clothes  I  find  this  excellent,  as  it 
will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric,  and  will 
remove  stains  from  baby’s  napkins  as 
nothing  else  will. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  simple  dress  to  wear  over  a  guimpe, 
that  may  be  made  from  a  great  variety 
of  fabrics,  is  shown  in  No.  6130.  It 
consists  of  the  over  blouse  and  the  skirt. 
The  shoulder  edges  of  the  over  blouse 
are  joined  for  a  portion  of  their  length 
but  fall  apart  prettily  over  the  sleeves, 
and  the  under-arm  edges  can  be  seamed 


for  their  entire  length  or  left  open  a 
portion  of  the  way  as  liked.  Also  the 
neck  can  be  made  with  a  square  or  V- 
shaped  outline.  The  skirt  is  circular 
and  the  two  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  3^2 
yards  24,  3  yards  32  or  2}4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  7  yards  of  banding. 


6124  Girl’s  Dress,  8  to  14  years. 


The  pattern  6130  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years;  price,  10  cents. 

One-piece  dresses  are  being  much 
worn  this  Autumn  by  the  younger  girls, 
and  they  unquestionably  possess  a  great 
many  practical  advantages.  This  one 
includes  a  little  yoke  that  can  be  of 
lace  or  embroidery  or  contrasting  silk, 
and  which  is  trimmed  to  give  the  prin¬ 


cess  idea.  In  the  illustration  it  is  made 
from  one  of  the  pretty  plaid  materials 
with  trimming  of  plain  cloth  in  match¬ 
ing  color,  while  the  chemisette  is  of 
lace.  Plainer  dresses,  however,  can  be 
made  by  using  tucked  taffeta  for  the 
chemisette  and  the  material  of  the  dress 
for  the  bands  with  some  finish  of  sou¬ 
tache  or  other  braid.  For  school  and 
occasions  of  the  sort,  chiffon  panama 
cloths  and  materials  of  similar  weight 
are  much  to  be  commended.  The  dress 
is  made  with  blouse  and  skirt  joined  to 
a  belt.  The  blouse  is  tucked  and  made 
over  a  fitted  lining,  while  it  is  closed 
at  the  back  and  the  sleeves  are  trimmed 
after  a  pretty  and  novel  manner.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  with  the 
trimming  extended  over  the  left  front 
seam.  This  feature  could  be  omitted, 
however,  if  something  very  simple  is 
wanted  and  the  trimming  be  allowed  to 
finish  at  the  belt.  The  closing  is  made 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  7%  yards  24,  6%  yards  32 
or  4^4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  the  chemisette, 
yard  27  inches  wide  for  trimming. 
The  pattern  6104  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years;  price, 
10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  State  and  the  Farmer,  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey.  The  basis  of  this  book 
was  an  address  given  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations  last  year. 
It  has  been  amplified  and  expanded, 
taking  in  the  social  and  economic 
changes  affecting  farm  life,  the  re¬ 
directing  of  rural  institutions,  and  the 
developing  of  applicable  education.  The 
book  will  be  of  especial  interest  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  Prof.  Bailey’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  new  agricultural  commission. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  177  pages;  price  $1.25  net; 
postage  nine  cents  additional. 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  by  Peter  Tracy 
Dondlinger,  Ph.D.  This  book,  afford¬ 
ing  a  complete  study  of  everything 
known  about  wheat,  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  library.  It  discusses 
the  crop  from  the  seed  to  the  marketed 
grain ;  its  culture,  fertilizers,  rotation, 
harvesting,  transportation,  and  in  fact 
everything  else  the  grower  should  know. 
A  copious  index  makes  it  easy  to  find 
specific  information  sought,  while  num¬ 
erous  illustrations  enliven  the  text. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  369  pages;  price  $2 
net;  postage  20  cents  additional. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  rcDly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


‘The  Old  Reliable’ 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  TOO  BOY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  ‘  ‘DIETZ’* 

MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  vork 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


Slijhtly  used  Steioways :  1909  Model 
Lyon  ii  llealys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &.  Healy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Cliicago. 
World's  Largest  Music  House 
Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress  l 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  ■will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Price*  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fit*  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


BANK  DEPOSITS  GUARANTEED 


by  STATE  of  OKLAHOMA.  Your  money 
absolutely  safe.  We  pay  4#  on  deposits. 
Draw  your  money  any  time.  Largest  State 
Bank  in  Oklahoma.  Capital  $200, OOU.  Write 
for  booklet  '‘N.” 

We  sell  6#  School,  County  and  City  Bonds. 


OKLAHOMA  TRUST  CO.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
ch  urchee,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 
Box 700  Decatur.Iud 


Large  Family  Size. 
No.  10 —Price  $2.50. 


It  is  really  better  to 
own  an  “Enterprise” 
Meat  Chopper  and  cut 
your  sausage  meat  eas¬ 
ily,  quickly  and  well, 
than  to  trust  to  a  bor¬ 
rowed  machine  to 
“grind”  it  The 


No.  25. 
4  Quart 

Japanned. 
Price  $5.50. 

1  sizes. 
Tinned  and 
Japanned. 


Half  the  work  at 
butchering  time  is  spent 
in  lard  and  sausage 
making.  You  can  in¬ 
crease  your  products 
and  lessen  the  time  and 
labor  of  Sausage  Stuff¬ 
ing  and  Lard  Pressing 
if  you  use  an 


No.  750 
Price 
$8.50 

For 

Dry 

Bones 

only. 


Cracked  corn,  ground 
bone,  oyster  and  other 
shells,  etc.,  are  important 
items  of  egg-making  ma¬ 
terial  and  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  winter  to  secure 
an  abundance  of  high- 
priced  eggs.  They can  be 
furnished  at  lowest  cost 
by  the  use  of  aa 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat 

and 

Food  Chopper 

Is  made  in  standard  family 
sizes,  and  not  ouly  saves  half 
the  work  at  butchering 
time,  but  is  useful  in  the 
kitchen  every  day  in  the 
year.  “Enterprise”  Meat 
Choppers  cut  tho  meat  with 
I  a  revolving  steel  knife 
■  against  a  perforated  steel 
cutting  plate  without  crush¬ 
ing,  and  make  tough  meat 
tender.  Easily  cleaned, 
practicallyuiibreakable,  and 
will  last  for  years. 

Made  in  45  sizes  and  styles ; 
for  Hand,  Steam  and  Electric 
power.  No.  6,  Small  Family 
size.  $1.75:  No.  10,  large  Fam¬ 
ily  Size,  $2.60.  Sold  direct  if 
not  to  be  had  from  your  dealer. 


SausageStuffer 

and 

Lard  Press 

Studs  sausage  quickly 
and  uniformly.  Patented 
Corrugated  Spout  pre¬ 
vents  air  entering  the  cas¬ 
ing,  thus  assuring  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  sausage. 
Cylinder  is  bored  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  Meat  caunot 
rise  above  the  plate. 

Can  be  changed  into  a  Lard 
Press  in  a  jiffy.  Machine  is 
strongly  made  and  will  last 
for  years. 

Other  famous  “Enterprise” 
household  specialties  are  Cof¬ 
fee  Mills;  Raisin  Seeder*; 
Fruit,  W  ine  and  J  ellv  Tresses ; 
Cherry  Stoners;  Cold  Handle 
Sad  Irons,  etc.,  etc. 

T  /vik  for  thp  TinmA  w 


prise 


Look  for  the  name  “Enter- 
on  the  machine  you  buy. 


Bone,  Shell 

and 

Corn  Mill 

Order  one  early  in  the 
season,  and  tho  hens  will 
surely  iwy  for  it.  The  mill 
shown  in  cut  costs  only  $8.50. 
Will  grind  corn,  dry  bones, 
oyster  and  other  shells,  etc., 
making  valuable  poultry 
food.  May  be  used  for 
making  bone  meal  fertilizer. 

A  good  all-round  mill  for 
farmers  and  poultry  men, 
and  for  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  is  unexcelled.  Weight, 
60  lbs.  Capacity,  lit  bushels 
of  corn  per  hour.  Look  for 
the  name  “ Enterprise”  on 
tho  machine  you  buy.  Sold 
by  Hardware  and  General 
Stores,  etc. 


FREE— The  “ Enterprising  Housekeeper”— a  hoot  containing 
over  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  tie Ips.  Sent  on  request. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  202  Dauphin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MARKING  POULTRY. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
satisfactory  way  of  marking  poultry  for 
the  purpose  of  identification?  I  have  heard 
of  a  stamp  to  be  used  on  the  web  of  the 
foot.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  thing? 

Calverton,  N.  Y.  s. 

Poultry  punches  to  punch  holes  in  the 
web  of  chickens’  feet  may  be  obtained 
from  most  of  the  poultry  magazines. 
They  have  two  sizes  of  punches,  one  for 
little  chicks  and  one  for  larger  fowls. 
I  have  one  of  these  punches,  but  do  not 
use  it,  as  I  find  I  can  mark  them  just 
as  well  by  slitting  the  web  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors,  or  by  placing  the  foot 
on  a  block  of  wood  it  can  be  slit  with 
the  blade  of  a  penknife.  If  done  when 
chicks  are  only  a  few  days  old  they  will 
bleed  hardly  any,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  slit  has  not  healed  up 
after  they  are  a  month  or  so  old. 
If  it  has,  then  slit  it  again.  Quite 
a  number  of  different  markings  can  be 
made  by  using  the  web  of  both  feet. 
Nine  at  least  are  possible,  and  where 
one  is  raising  chicks  from  eggs  bought 
from  different  breeders  and  wants  to  see 


ding  in  half  the  total  cost  for  the  year 
would  still  be  $64,  without  including  any 
charge  for  labor. 

The  item  of  labor  varies  so  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  "nd  the  amount 
of  care  given  the  herd  that  i,.  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  person  to  give  a  labor 
charge  that  would  be  of  much  use  to  an¬ 
other.  Where  fancy  stock  is  kept  rnd  a 
fancy  product  is  made  the  cost  will  seem 
excessive  to  the  common  run  of  dairy¬ 
men.  If  reasonably  good  care  is  taken 
of  the  herd  three  men  will  care  for  50 
head  during  the  Winter,  where  30  to  35 
are  milking,  and  an  average  of  two  men 
will  be  needed  for  the  same  herd  in  the 
Summer.  If  we  reckon  the  cost  of  these 
men  at  $40  per  month  without  board, 
and  estimate  a  herd  of  50  of  all  ages  on 
the  basis  of  40  mature  cows,  the  labor 
cost  will  be  $30  per  cow  for  the  year. 
This  means  that  a  cow  must  produce 
2,500  quarts  of  milk  per  year,  worth  four 
cents  a  quart,  before  she  will  begin  to 
give  much  if  any  profit,  where  all  the 
items  of  feed,  care  and  labor,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cost  of  keep. 

Connecticut.  chas.  s.  phelps. 


how  the  chicks  look  when  matured,  it 


Heaves. 


is  quite  essential  that  some  mark  be  put 
upon  them  that  cannot  be  changed  by 
growth,  and  of  which  a  record  can  be 
kept.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


YEARLY  COST  OF  A  COW. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
past  year  or  two  on  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  dairy  cow  for  a  full  year.  This  inter¬ 
est  has  been  intensified  in  the  East  by 
the  high  prices  of  grain  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  of  late.  The  average  cost  of 
grain  feeds  in  New  England  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the 
past  five  years.  It  is  becoming  a  serious 
question  with  many  whether  dairying 
can  be  made  profitable  at  present  prices, 
unless  the  feeds  used  can  be  mainly  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  There  are  many 
factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow,  and  unless  careful  accounts  are 
kept  with  the  herd  some  of  these  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  writer  has  been  keeping  a 
debit  and  credit  account  with  the  herd 
that  comes  under  his  management,  with 
the  view  of  knowing  what  it  costs  to 
produce  high-grade  milk  from  purebred 
stock.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  labor  the  herd  is  managed  under 
strictly  business  principles.  The  feed  is 
mainly  bought  at  wholesale,  and  the  hay 
and  silage  are  charged  to  the  herd  at 
such  a  price  as  will  just  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  The  cost  of  the  fodders 
and  bedding  produced  is  got  at  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  close  account  with  each  of  the 
leading  crops  grown.  The  average  cost 
per  cow  for  the  past  two  years  is  shown 
in  the  following  items:  Grain  feeds, 
$26.66;  coarse  fodders,  $24.51;  bedding, 
$6.54;  soiling  crops,  $2.42;  veterinary 
services  and  incidentals,  $2.81 ;  pasture, 
20  weeks  at  30  cents,  $6;  total,  $68.94. 

With  the  exception  of  the  veterinary 
attendance,  the  cost  charges  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  they  would  need  to 
be  on  almost  any  well-managed  dairy 
farm.  Our  grain  Nation  is  perhaps  some¬ 
what  larger  than  would  be  used  by  some 
breeders  of  grade  stock,  but  as  much  of 
our  income  is  from  the  sales  of  stock  it 
pays  us  to  keep  the  animals  looking  well 
and  in  good  health.  We  always  plan  to 
have  soiling  crops  available  from  the 
first  of  July  until  about  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  this  adds  somewhat  to  the 
cost  over  what  it  would  be  with  first- 
class  pastures.  Our  item  for  pasture 
feeds  covers  from  May  10  to  October  1, 
and  the  charge  per  week  is  low  because 
the  pastures  are  rough  and  wooded. 
The  expense  for  bedding  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  it  would  need  to  be  on 
many  farms,  as  we  use  bedding  freely 
and  buy  a  good  many  baled  shavings. 
If  we  were  to  cut  out  the  item  for  vet¬ 
erinary  service  and  cut  the  item  for  bed- 


.  I  have  a  farm  horse  with  a  had  cough, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  him.  I 
have  been  trying  to  smoke  tar  and  feathers 
and  give  him  tar  in  his  mouth,  and  tried 
all  kinds  of  medicine,  hut  without  improve¬ 
ment.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  lie 
coughs  mostly  when  he  pulls  hard,  and 
sometimes  when  he  stands  in  the  stable. 
He  will  hardly  eat  any  hay,  but  he  has 
a  good  appetite  for  oats  or  other  food.  His 
nose  runs  occasionally.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
give  him  consumption,  for  I  see  he  is  start¬ 
ing  to  breathe  heavily  like  a  person  with 
this  disease.  a.  j.  d. 

Florida. 

Horses  do  not  have  consumption  (tuber¬ 
culosis).  The  cough,  and  what  you  say 
about  the  breathing,  indicates  that  the  horse 
is.  afflicted  with  “heaves”  (emphysema  of 
the  lungs),  which  starts  from  indigestion 
generally  induced  by  feeding  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coarse,  bulky  or  dusty  hay,  and 
working  the  animal  too  soon  after  meals. 
Wet  all  feed ;  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowl¬ 
er’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning 
and  allow  twice  the  usual  amount  of  rest 
after  meals.  See  that  the  stable  is  kept 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  Heaves  is  in¬ 
curable,  but  may  be  alleviated  by  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  also  is  well  to  feed  affected 
horses  grass  in  place  of  hay  in  Summer 
and  wet  oat  straw  in  place  of  hay  in 
Winter.  For  cough  an  ounce  of  glyco- 
heroin  given  twice  daily  proves  effective. 

a.  s.  A. 


WE  OFFER 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
DORSET  SHEEP 

Four  Registered  Bull  Calves, 

Two  Registered  Heifer  Calves, 
Two  Registered  Yearling  Hellers, 

all  sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  champion  bull  Imp. 
Lord  Dudley  of  Drumsnie  12293,  and  Moilena  of 
Ste.  Annes  10009,  second  prize,  three-year-old  in 
milk  class  Toronto,  1902,  and  a  great  grandson  of 
the  famous  Glencairn  3d  Imp,  6955,  and  Kirsty 
Wallace  of  Auckenbrain  Imp.  8301,  who  was  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk  and  butter  test  at  Pan- 
American  (Buffalo)  Exhibition.  The  dams  of  those 
calves  and  heifers  include  granddaughters  and 
great  granddaughters  of  such  famous  individuals 
as  Lady  Fox  9069.  Lukolela  12357.  Glencairn  3d  Imp. 
6955,  and  Douglasdale  of  Dam  of  Aber  Imp.  12212, 
1st  and  champion  at  Pan-American  Exhibition,  and 
for  years  champion  against  all  comers  in  Canada. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


WEALSO  OFFER 


Registered  Dorset  Ewe  and 
Ram  Lambs,  and  a  Few 
Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams. 

Our  flock  was  founded  by  stock  purchased  from 
such  breeders  as  Flower,  Tranquillity  Farms,  and 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  Flocks,  and  the  stock 
we  offer  were  all  sired  by  the  imported  Merson’s 
Ram  who  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  and  has  boon  at  the  head 
of  our  Flock  for  two  years. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


Hickory  Island  Farm, 

F.  B.  CARNSEY,  Manager, 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK. 

CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS! 

are  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  83.00.  Silver  Milk  | 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $1 .50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 
C.  P.  PIM.INO  A  SON  CO.,  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  HUNTER-TRAD¬ 
ER-TRAPPER,  128  or 

more  pages,  about  Steel 
Traps,  Snares,  Deadfalls,  Trapping  Secrets,  Raw  Furs, 
Dogs,  Ginsemc,  Big  Game  Hunting,  etc.  lOe.  Catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  magazine  and  books  on  Trapping,  Prospecting, 
Bee  Hunting,  Ginseng,  Growing,  etc.,  Free. 

A.  R.  HARPING  PUB.  CO.,  Box  609,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Much  of  the  chronic  lameness  in  horses  is  due  to  neglect. 
See  that  your  horse  is  not  allowed  to  go  lame.  Keep  Sloan’s 
Liniment  on  hand  and  apply  at  the  first  signs  of  stiffness. 
It’s  wonderfully  penetrating — goes  right  to  the  spot — relieves 
the  soreness  —  limbers  up  the  joints  and  makes  the  muscles 
elastic  and  pliant. 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

will  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint,  reduce  wind  puffs  and  swol¬ 
len  joints,  and  is  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy  for  fistula,  sweeney, 
founder  and  thrush.  Price,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Sloan’s  book  on  borses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  sent  free. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


BOLL  CALVES*""  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Dull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


RCPY^UIDCQ— A  few  those  $10.00  bargains 

ULnlxOniriLo  in  spring  pigs  left,  for  quick 
buyers.  Also  Sept,  pigs  at  $3.00  each,  not  registered. 
S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES  $ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  (Jrand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Jiooiclet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marhledale.  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application.  1 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTFIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GKNIK  CLOTH  I LDK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  Immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  Dekol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm  ~  =  Oneida,  New  York. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Hairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull,  Calf  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifek  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  64659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  in  the  world.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan.Ill. 


‘  ‘  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale-Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  W.  MOSIIER,  Aurora,  ST.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Seven  choice  young  Boars,  Twenty  choice  young 
Gilts  to  select  from.  Sired  by  a  Son  of  Masterpiece 
and  out  of  Premier  Longfellow  sows.  I  can  please 
you.  Write  for  prices  and  exact  description. 

J,  P.  O'HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


fiUlH  PA  DM  Rerksliire  Hogs  and  Jersey 

UnlU  Irtrilll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


nip  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
U.l.lt.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


|Q  YEARLING 


_  _  SALE 
Owe  Lambs. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR 
Bred  from  Imported  Stock.  Also 
H.  B. COVERT,  Lodi,  New  York. 


rf*n  C/lf  17-Five  large  thrifty  .Guernsey 
■  «-»*■  M «_C  heifers  7  to  9  months.  Two 
bull  calves  4  weeks.  Price,  quality  and  breeding 
right.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y- 


If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  fioclcs  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co, N.Y. 


Chrnnchiroc  Yearling  Rams,  Ram  Lambs, 
ulll  U [J ol 1 1 1  00  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Bred  from  imported  stock  of  the  highest 
quality.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  New  York. 


QUDflDQUIDPQ-30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUromnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 


CHROPSHIRE  RAMS— Good  woolly  fellows, choicely  bred, 
«  at  great  bargain  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  quick.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  Newerf,  Pa. 


POD  CHI  C  Registered  Ramboulliet  Sheep 
run  OALE  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  tiammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Beef-Milk  Shorthorns^'rK[0a*rgS!“  .is 

calves  all  ages.  25  head  must  go  at  once.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list  “D” 
today.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Mich. 


nimnn  IERQEVQ— Pure-bred,  all  ages,  pigs  not 
UUnUu  JLnOLlo  akin,  $6.00  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Fairpoint,  Ohio. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  6  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Keg.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Scotch 
Collio  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


A  (inf)  F  ERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
T'UUU  it’sfreo.  De  KLKINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown,  Mich. 


CEDD  ETC  raised  >n  small  lots,  are  strong 
renne  I  O  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  hunters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MILKING  MACHINE. 

I  find,  in  talking  with  my  fellow  dairy¬ 
men,  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice 
exists,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
founded  upon  misunderstanding,  misin¬ 
formation  and  ignorance  of  the  actual 
facts.  At  the  outset  I  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  on  the  score  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  thinking  that  parts  of  the 
milker  being  made  of  rubber,  it  would 
materially  hinder  such  parts — particu¬ 
larly  rubber  tubing  at  least — from  being 
properly  cleansed.  As  I  believe  in  the 
principal  that  “cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,”  I  will  here  give  the  method 
of  caring  for  the  above-mentioned  parts. 
As  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  the 
“B.  L.  K.”  milker — which  is  the  only 
kind  I  have  had  experience  with — is 
operated  by  vacuum  or  suction,  pro¬ 
duced  by  vacuum  pump  driven  by 
power,  and  after  the  milking  is  done  the 
teatcups  and  mouthpieces  are  immersed 
in  cold  water  first  to  rinse  off  all  milky 
substance,  then  in  hot  water  with  a  little 
salsoda,  and  lastly  in  cold  water  again 
to  rinse  thoroughly  (this  all  of  course 
with  suction  still  on),  after  which  the 
rubber  parts  are  all  taken  off  and  placed 
in  a  tank  filled  with  water  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  about  two  pounds  of 
lime.  This  is  a  hot  weather  precaution 
to  preserve  the  rubber,  which  has  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  is  consequently 
expensive.  The  description  of  this 
operation  may  appear  somewhat  lengthy, 
but  in  reality  it  takes  but  about  10  min¬ 
utes. 

The  next  question  is  of  practicability. 
After  using  the  machine  for  two  years 
in  a  dairy  of  80  head  where  approxi¬ 
mately  50  cows  are  milked  constantly 
I  can  state  that  from  every  standpoint 
I  consider  the  machine  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  hand  milking.  My  rea¬ 
sons  are  briefly  these :  1  he  force  ex¬ 

erted  is  all  gentleness,  and  absolutely 
uniform.  The  cows  like  it,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  quiet  behavior,  and  the 
fact  that  cows  with  scratched  or  sore 
teats  are  not  uneasy.  Cows  that  were 
inveterate  kickers  under  hand  milking, 
having  to  be  strapped,  are  among  the 
quietest  with  the  machine,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  machine  imitates  nature — the 
sucking  calf.  The  milk  procured  is  far 
cleaner  than  any  hand  milking,  scarcely 
requiring  the  use  of  a  strainer.  Indeed, 
I  know  of  a  wealthy  farmer  producing 
milk  for  the  New  York  market  who 
strains  all  milk  shipped,  but  takes  milk 
direct  from  machine  for  his  own  family 
use.  Economy  of  help ;  two  experienced 
operators  with  two  machines  each  have 
no  difficulty  in  milking  50  cows  in  from 
V/2  to  two  hours,  and  in  case  of  em¬ 
ergency  one  operator  can  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  50  and  not  be  any  the  “worse  for 
wear.”  Certainly  so  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favor  of  hand  milking.  They  are 
always  “on  the  job,”  never  absent  or 
unable  to  do  business  on  the  “day 
after;”  never  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  On 
holidays  “wife  and  I”  are  not  the  only 
milkers  with  a  barn  full  of  cows.  Dura¬ 
bility;  I  have  seen  the  statement  made 
that  the  rubber  mouthpieces  are  short¬ 
lived,  needing  to  be  replaced  once  in 
about  10  weeks.  Such  has  not  been  my 
experience,  for  I  have  used  the  same 
mouthpieces  for  18  months,  and  to  all 
appearances  they  are  good  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  All  other  parts  of  the 
machines  are  practically  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased.  Indeed  they 
should  be,  as  they  are  made  of  the  very 
best  material. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  First  and  most  important  comes 
the  point  of  expense,  which,  with  us 
farmers,  is  always  a  serious  one.  “First 
cost”  deters  many  of  us  from  securing 
decided  improvements.  And  yet  I  know 
of  more  than  one  case,  right  here  in 
Herkimer  County,  where  owners  of 
large  dairy  farms  have  sold  off  nearly, 
if  not  all,  their  cows  simply  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  reliable,  de¬ 


pendable  help,  when  by  installing  the 
milking  machines  with  their  own  family 
help  to  operate  it,  they  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  what  I  call  “farm  suicide” — for 
with  the  other  improved  farm  machinery 
the  farmer  is  comparatively  independ¬ 
ent.  Perhaps  a  few  figures  as  to  the 
cost  of  installing  the  milker  will  not  be 
amiss.  Of  necessity  this  will  vary  some¬ 
what,  owing  to  locality  and  cost  of 
labor,  but  generally  speaking,  a  plant 
with  power  and  machines  complete  for 
a  dairy  of  50  cows  will  approximate 
$700.  I  have  read  and  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  machine  has  a  tendency  to 
dry  up  the  cows,  but  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  I  must  say  if  such  proved  to 
be  the  case  I  believe  it  more  the  fault 
of  the  operator  than  of  the  machine,  for 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  drying  up  our 
purebred  Holsteins  before  freshening. 
The  fact  is  it  requires  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence  and  fidelity  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  hand  possesses  successfully  to 
operate  the  milker.  Consequently  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  degree 
of  success  will  be  obtained  where  the 
operator  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
both  cow  and  machine.  This,  however, 
presents  no  difficulty,  as  the  machine 
seems  to  me  to  be  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  unfaithful  and  incompetent, 
to  enable  the  dairyman  who  loves  his 
cows  and  his  home  to  maintain  them 
both  with  the  aid  of  son  or  daughter. 
Nevertheless,  I  recently  visited  a  farm 
where  the  milker  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
where  the  operators  were  all  hired  men 
without  particular  interest,  and  yet  they 
obtained  splendid  results  and  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  milking 
machine  as  a  labor  and  dirt  saver. 

f.  r.  w. 


SHEEP  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
region  where  the  farms  are  set  up  on  edge ; 
but  there  is  a  strip  along  its  short  coast 
line,  extending  inland  about  a  dozen  miles, 
to  which  the  characterization  does  not 
apply.  It  is  a  region  where  both  soil  and 
climate  are  especially  suited  to  develop 
grass.  The  nearness  to  the  ocean  causes 
a  higher  mean  temperature  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  State ;  hut  with  a  lower 
maximum  and  a  narrower  range  than  else¬ 
where.  The  soil  is  either  a  sandy  loam 
or  a  clay  loam  over  most  of  the  section,  and 
lies  upon  bowlder  clay  or  granite  ledges. 
With  abundant  rainfall,  old  fields  unplowed 
for  a  generation  yield  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
fair  mixed  hay.  Consequently  farms  that 
have  been  abandoned  as  homes  are  still 
held  as  investments,  since  the  hay  will  pay 
the  taxes,  while  the  pastures  quickly  grow 
up  to  pine,  which  finds  a  ready  market  for 
box  stock.  The  region  is  well  suited  to  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  of  all  kinds,  and  dairying  or 
milk  production  has  always  been  the  leading 
branch  of  farming.  The  high  prices  of  con¬ 
centrated  feedstuff's  and  the  increased  string¬ 
ency  of  sanitary  regulations  is,  however, 
creating  much  uneasiness  among  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  while  the  number  of  cows  on 
the  tax  lists  of  this  town  has  not  decreased, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  sheep  and  poultry.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  in  part  a  transition  and 
also  a  little  more  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  farms.  The  increased  interest  in 
sheep-raising  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  in  1895  and  1905  the  number 
of  sheep  assessed  in  Durham  was  between 
170  and  180,  last  year  the  number  rose  to 
265.  The  opportunities  for  sheep  could 
scarcely  be  improved,  because  the  soil  is  a 
natural  grass  soil ;  there  is  very  little  laud 
that  needs  to  be  classed  as  waste  land,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ulous!  part  of  New  England,  with  a  steady 
demand  for  meats  of  all  kinds.  But  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  breeding,  and  the 
quality  of  sheep  is  by  no  means  what  it 
might  be,  if  some  well-bred  rams  were  in 
every  flock.  Damage  by  dogs  is  as  usual  a 
discouraging  factor.  Although  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  statutes  are  quite  severe  on  dogs, 
there  were  29  sheep  killed  and  injured  in 
this  town  last  year,  which  is  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  sheep  assessed.  The 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  paying 
considerable  attention  to  sheep  husbandry 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  its 
influence  felt  for  better  breeding.  It  is  pay¬ 
ing  especial  attention  to  the  production  of 
early  lambs  and  fine  mutton  sheep.  While 
meat  will  undoubtedly  be  the  prime  object 
of  the  sheep  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  wool 
should  also  find  nearby  markets,  as  Avoolen 
mills  are  scattered  through  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  the  enormous  mill  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company  is  but  40  miles 
from  here.  v.  w.  m. 


OEillTOIEHESIKWiof's 


GUARANTEED 


Heave  and  Coueh  Cure 

A  Rerned j  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25yeari  in  use  proves  ita 
worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
»r  cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 

l**1**^  make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
peller.  Blood  Purifier  and  grand 

_ _ _ _ _  *  conditioner  for  horses  badly 

run  down,  but  it  does  not  contain  enough  to  cure  heaves.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 


This  is  the  age  of  specialists — 
each  man  an  expert  in  his  line. 


Our  specialty  is  building  cream 
separators;  and  our  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  resulted  in  the  best 
and  most  original  separator  the 

TUBULAR 

It  is  popular  because  it  fulfills 
our  claims  and  does  its  work  in  an 
easy  and  quick  manner. 

The  Tubular  is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  of  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  because  it  is  easy  to  fill, 
clean,  turn,  oil  and  handle  and 
because  it  skims  clean — the  trade 
mark  guarantees  it. 

For  proofs,  ask  a  Tubular  user 
or,  better  still,  try  one. 

Free  Catalog  153  tells  how. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tina 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Get  A  NEW  HOLLAND 
Feed  Mill 

From  Your  Dealer 

On  Free 
Trial 


The  price  is  low 
but  the  mill  is  the 
best  one  made.  To 
prove  that,  we  ar¬ 
range  with  good 
dealers  to  sell  It  on 
trial.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  does 
not  keep  It,  write 
us.  Wo  will  give 
you  tho  name  of 
another  nearby  dealer  to  see,  or  ship  you  the  mill 
you  want  from  our  factory  or  Western  branch  to 
save  time  and  freight. 

One  of  them  will  just  fit  your  ease.  We  want  to 
prove  to  you  that  the  New  Holland  grinds  faster, 
runs  easier  and  does  better  work  than  any  other 
mill,  regardless  of  price. 

Adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  power.  Furnished  v.  lth 
or  without  elevator  and  bagger.  Grinds  all  grains 
tine  or  coarse,  makes  best  corn  or  cob  meal  or  line 
table  meal. 

FIVE  STYLES,  SIZES  AND 
PRICES 

Our  hard,  sharp,  non-clogging  grinding  plates  are 
a  special  feature. 

FREE  TO  YOU: 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  today  so  we  can 
mall  you  a  copy.  It  gives  the  tests  and  experience 
of  experts  boiled  down.  We  will  send  you  our  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  our  prices  and  trial  offer,  too. 
Write  us  NOW. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  13  New  Holland.  Pa. 


1?T  AD  TTY  A  — ' Want  more  farmers  for  best 
Jl  LUBlliA  County  in  State.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  of  lands  actually  for  sale.  Address 
Buooksvillk  BoabdOf  Trade,  Brooksvitle,  Fla. 


YOUR  OLD  SEPARATOR  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE 

SS  NEW  ECONOMY  CHIEF 

Trade  your  old  DeLaval,  Sharpies,  Empire,  United  States 
or  any  other  make  for  the  new  wonder,  the  Economy  Chief, 
the  brand  new  latest  model,  the  closest  skimmer  and  best 
separator  made  in  the  world. 

We  offer  very  liberal  terms  for  a  limited  time 
only,  whereby  your  old  separator  of  any  make  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  the  new  Economy  Chief,  the  great  farm 
money  maker.  Write  at  once,  tell  us  what  machine  you  have, 
ask  for  our  Separator  Exchange  Offer  and  get  our 
latest  and  most  liberal  proposition.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


w. .:,v-  >■ 


Dairy 

Feed 


is  the  money-making  feed  for  dairy¬ 
men.  Rich  in  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbohy¬ 
drates  in  correct  proportion  for  heavy  milk 
making.  Feed  Badger  15  days  and  the  milk  pail 
will  tell  a  glad  story.  Our  Free  Feed  Book  is  full 
of  helpful  hints  and  practical  experiences  of  dairymen 
telling  how  they  get  best  results  from  feeding,  breeding, 
etc.  Shows  how  to  make  more  money  out  of  yonr  cows— and 
how  to  feed  better  at  less  cost.  Write  a  postal  for  it.  today.  Bad¬ 
ger  is  sold  by  dealers.  If  yours  can’t  supply  you  write  to  ns. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  lOO.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^ 


‘SaveThe-Horse’SpavinGure. 


RCG*.  TRADE  _  MAP* 


Jos.  Plots,  •  Bog  Spevtn,  •  Cured 
Th cs.  Ryan,  •  Bowed  Tendon,  •• 
W.  Zaltskj,  •  Curb,  -  *  •* 

J.  Krepl!,  •  Bone  Spavin, 


“WHAT  ARE  THE  CRITICS  GOING  TO 
DO  WITH  THIS  EVIDENCE? 

Cedar  Rapids,  I  a.,  Aug. 5, 'OS — In  this  city  to  sum  up  tho  cases, 
I  give  you  the  following : 

Rd.  Koncgtoiark.  •  Bona  Cvxtd 

J-  Call.  •* 

Mr.  Merrill.  •*  •• 

Prank  Kooecam&rk.  “  **  V9 

The  above  are  eight  of  the  ten  cases  complete  in  their  cures, 
not  one  dissatisfied  with  the  reme<ly  or  with  their  guarantee. 

The  other  two — Mr.  Lynch's  horse  is  recovering  rapidly,  is 
gradually  resting  heels  on  the  floor,  lameness  about  gone.  The 
Swift  A  Co.  horse  is  improving  as  fast  as  can  be  expected. 
Pretty  good  record.  What  are  the  critics  going  to  do  with  this 
ovidence?  All  the  parties  live  here,  are  reliable  and  I  can  get 
you  testimonials  from  any  of  the  gentlemen.  I  must  say  my 
belief  in  your  remedy  is  complete.— P.F.Dolan,care  Fire  Dept. 

C  v  AA  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin. 
Thoroughpln,  Kin -bone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Cock,  Windpuff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Hone  works  as  usual.  DeaUr s  *r  Ex  fires* 
Paid,  troy  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  Are..  Bingham toq,  &,  ¥. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re-  _ 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  6-C  Free. 

ABSORBING,  JR,  for  mankind,  gl.OO  per 
Dottle.  Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Bain 

W.F.Young,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St..  Springfield, Mass 


KENDALLS 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 

only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


$3  PACKAGE  ^ 

Will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

j9/  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


The  remedy  that  horsemen  everywhere 
know  to  be  effective  in  curing  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint  and  all  form*  of 
Lameness.  It  may  cost  you  a  horse  to 
experiment.  Use  the  proven  remedy. 

McGregor,  Mich.,  Jan.  13, 180S. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt., 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  yonr 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  Ills  Diseases.” 
Have  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  20 
years  with  the  most  wonderful  results. 

Yours  truly,  E.  M  Tuck. 

The  World’*  Greatest  Liniment  for  man 

and  beast,  Sold  by  ail  druggists.  $1 
Bottle;  6  for  $5.  Get  the  96-page  book, 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free  ot  druggists 
or  write  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pfe 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Wo  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co,, 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
S25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  ou  commission. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  Pecos  Val¬ 
ley  Land  and  Irrigation  Company,  Barstow, 
Tex.  It  is  so  attractive  a  friend  of  mine 
thought  seriously  of  making  an  investment 
in  it,  but  I  advised  not  to  until  I  had  your 
opinion  of  it.  C.  E. 

Connecticut. 

While  satisfied  in  our  own  minds  that 
this  was  not  a  desirable  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  for  farmers,  we'  have  taken  some 
pains  to  get  definite  information  about 
it.  We  have  found  nothing  that  would 
justify  us  in  recommending  it  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  The  president  is  originally 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  it  is  al¬ 
leged  he  was  involved  in  some  business 
complications.  The  vice-president  was 
formerly  in  the  banking  business,  the 
bank  having  been  obliged  to  close  its 
doors  in  the  latter  part  of  1907.  The 
company  has  neglected  to  respond  to  a 
request  for  a  statement  of  its  affairs, 
and  authorities  of  the  place  state  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
actual  value  of  same.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  showing  that  would  justify  a 
northern  farmer  in  sending  money  to 
Texas  as  an  investment. 

Yours  of  the  12th  received  with  check 
for  $0  enclosed  to  refund  me  for  money 
sent  G.  G.  Shoemaker,  York,  Pa.  Many 
thanks  for  the  same,  as  I  could  not  very 
well  afford  to  lose  the  amount,  n.  e.  w. 
New  York. 

We  received  the  above  letter  in  reply 
to  the  check  we  sent  to  refund  the  sub¬ 
scriber  because  Mr.  Shoemaker  claimed 
lie  could  not  send  the  goods  and  while 
promising  to  refund  the  money  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  so.  We  do  not  enjoy 
getting  caught  ourselves  with  such  fel¬ 
lows,  while  we  are  warning  others 
against  men  of  his  stamp,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  let  him  embarrass  and  annoy 
anyone  else  if  we  can  prevent  it.  Put 
Mr.  Shoemaker  on  the  list  to  leave 
alone. 

Toll  me  in  the  paper  what  you  think  of 
the  company  whose  circular  I  enclose. 
There  are  two  very  poor  people  here  who 
by  rigid  economy  have  saved  up  a  little 
money,  who  have  put  their  all  into  these 
worthless  schemes,  and  will  not  listen  to 
me.  They  will  shortly  get  $500  or  per¬ 
haps  $600  more  iu  a  fe\Y  weeks,  and  the 
agent  is  keeping  after  them  like  a  dog  to 
a  bone;  and  I  think  that  maybe  you  can 
convince  them  of  the  folly  of  investing  in 
any  such  wild-cat  scheme.  f.  f.  d. 

Delaware. 

The  circular  enclosed  is  from  the 
Keystone  Securities  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  soliciting  subscriptions  fc)f 
stock  at  five  cents  a  share  on  what  is 
called  the  Quartite  Extension  Gold 
Mines  Company.  These  offers  of  $100 
worth  of  stock  on  paper  for  $5  are  tempt¬ 
ing  to  many  inexperienced  people,  while 
to  people  of  experience  the  offer  itself 
is  enough  to  condemn  it.  There  is  not 
a  word  to  show  how  much  jstock  is  to 
be  issued,  nor  how  much,  if  any,  prop¬ 
erty  is  behind  the  stock.  On  their 
own  showing  there  is  nothing  but  pros¬ 
pects  that  they  have  to  sell,  and  for 
that  matter  they  may  as  well  sell  the 
stock  for  one  cent  a  share  as  for  five 
cents  a  share.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  can  say  anything  to  prevent  this 
good  man’s  worthy  neighbors  from  put¬ 
ting  their  savings  into  things  of  this 
kind.  There  is  a  great  temptation  in 
the  way  such  propositions  are  presented 
to  inexperienced  people.  Every  allure¬ 
ment  is  offered  them,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  seems  to  be  especially 
directed  to  people  of  small  means.  But 
if  they  would  stop  to  think  that  the 
agent  who  is  hounding  them  so  per¬ 
sistently  has  to  have  his  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  ;  that  the  promoter  has  to  have 
his  salary  and  his  office  expenses,  and 
that  both  live  well  and  dress  well,  he 
will  realize  that  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  five  cents  will  ever  get  to  the  actual 
work  of  developing  the  mine,  even  if 
the  promoters  were  acting  in  good  faith. 
Then  the  humbug  of  issuing  a  $100 
paper  certificate  for  $5  in  money  is 
enough  in  itself  to  condemn  any  propo¬ 
sition.  If  the  people  take  our  advice 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  paper 
dollar  stocks  at  five  cents  a  share. 

Another  scheme  referred  to  by  this 
correspondent  is  the  Taxco  Mining  As¬ 
sociation,  and  is,  if  possible,  more  chi¬ 
merical  than  the  other.  The  business 
has  not  even  been  incorporated  yet,  and 
still  they  ask  the  people  to  send  them 
money  on  the  empty  promise  that  $25 


is  to  make  a  fortune  for  them.  The 
$25  may  just  as  well  be  burned  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned. 

These  people  should  be  squelched. 

New  York.  w.  s.  w. 

The  above  comment  reached  us  on 
the  margin  of  a  letter  from  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  la.  It 
has  reference  to  the  so-called  “ever- 
bearing  strawberry,  Blizzard  King,” 
which  was  referred  to  on  page  714  of 
September  12.  Some  time  since  we  looked 
this  matter  up  and  found  this  humbug 
exposed  in  several  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  far  back  as  1869,  yet  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company  call  it  a 
new  discovery ;  and  want  to  sell  the 
seeds  for  25  plants  at  $1  a  packet.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  squelch  a  fake  that 
comes  to  life  after  nearly  40  years 
of  sleep. 

Yours  at  hand  containing  report  on  .T.  C. 
Marley,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  ship  the  birds  to  him  so 
I  am  ahead  $97.  e.  t. 

Michigan. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  poultryman 
took  the  wise  precaution  to  inquire 
about  a  customer  before  he  shipped  the 
goods.  Too  many  ship  first  and  in¬ 
quire  afterwards.  In  the  above  case 
we  would  have  been  entirely  unable 
to  do  anything  for  the  shipper  if  the 
goods  had  once  been  assigned.  Is  not 
information  that  helps  a  man  save  $97 
as  valuable  to  him  as  the  information 
that  may  assist  him  in  the  making  of 
that  amount? 

You  arc  the  only  man  I  know  who  has 
nerve  enough  to  adopt  subscribers,  but  you 
have  the  goods.  j.  a.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Adopting  subscribers  is  a  new  way 
of  putting  it,  but  this  good  friend 
seems  to  appreciate  the  responsibility 
a  paper  assumes  in  taking  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  into  the  family.  When  the  con¬ 
scientious  foster  father  takes  a  child 
into  his  family  by  adoption  he  should 
not  be  influenced  by  the  amount  of 
work  and  service  the  child  is  capable 
of  rendering  him,  but  rather  the  good 
he  can  render  the  child.  If  he  wants 
to  make  money  alone,  he  will  figure 
on  the  amount  of  work  the  child  is 
capable  of  doing,  but  if  he  wants  real 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  and  true  hap¬ 
piness  he  will  think  only  of  his  service 
and  duty  to  the  child.  We  think  this 
personal  service  was  the  thought  our 
good  friend  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  above  lines.  And  there  is  an 
analogy  in  this  respect  between  the  home 
that  adopts  a  child  and  the  paper  that 
welcomes  a  new  subscriber  to  its  list. 
If  the  publisher  thinks  only  of  the 
value  of  the  subscription  to  him,  and 
puts  him  down  as  a  dollar  asset,  dis¬ 
appointment  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  to  both.  If,  however,  he  receives 
each  succeeding  member  in  the  spirit 
of  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  personal 
service  and  greater  usefulness  then  the 
result  must  be  one  of  mutual  benefit. 
This  friend  credits  us  with  having  the 
goods.  In  the  sense  of  goods  there  is  one 
thing  peculiar  about  the  stock  we  carry. 
It  can  be  distributed  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  well  as  to  a  single  person, 
and  each  of  the  thousands  receives  ac¬ 
tually  greater  benefit  than  if  shared  by 
only  a  few.  So  the  table  is  ample  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  household  for  all  who 
wish  to  come,  or  for  all  you  who  are 
in  wish  to  invite,  and  we  will  in  this 
sense  adopt  your  friends  for  10  weeks 
or  for  life,  and  in  either  case  render 
them  the  best  service  that  is  in  us  to 
give.  j.  j.  d. 


Weak  Little  Boys 

may  become  fine  strong  men. 
Some  of  the  strong  men  of  to-day 
were  sickly  boys  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  received 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

at  their  mother’s  knee.  This  had 
a  power  in  it  that  changed  them 
from  weak,  delicate  boys  into 
strong,  robust  boys. 

It  has  the  same  power  to-day. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  pale  and 
weak  get  food  and  energy  out  of 
Scott's  Emulsion.  It  makes 
children  grow. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World’’  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


Making  the 
Farm  Machinery- 
Last  Longer 

Manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  figure  the  average  life  of  binders, 
mowers,  reapers,  and  so  forth,  at  seven  years.  On  this  basis  they  figure 
their  factory  output. 

Some  farmers  let  their  machinery  stand  exposed  to  the  weather  and  do 
not  paint  it.  That  is  why  the  average  is  only  seven  years. 

Other  farmers,  by  painting  their  machinery  from  time  to  time,  make 
it  last  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

If  a  farmer’s  machinery  costs  him  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  by  using 
a  few  cents’  worth  of  Sherwin-Williams  paints  he  can  make  it  last  ten 
years  instead  of  seven  years,  he  has  saved  three  hundred  dollars. 

If  you  will  write  today  for  our  book,  “Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  the  Farm,’’  you  will  find  it  full  of  just  such  facts  as  this,  and 
it  will  also  tell  you  the  kind  of  paint  to  get  for  every  purpose  and  how  to 
apply  it. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  line  of  products  contains  every  kind  of  paint  for 
farm  use,  and  this  book  tells  all  about  them. 

Sherw/n-  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 

S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 
S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

CREOSOTE  PAINT  j — for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 

S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED  f  rough  exteriors. 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  }  “for  Preventing  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL  —  for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horses  and 

other  live  stock. 

The  SherwiNtWiluams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road  N.W.  Cleveland,  O. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP 

I  U»n FAMt IBntt  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
I HAtUADU.  lau/r  Puller.  60  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 

1  WROUGHT  IRON  _  Guaranteed  for  three  years.  Catalog  free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  RS 


Centerville,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


KRES0  DIP  CURES 

MANGE  &  SCAB, 
CUTS,  WOUNDS.  SORES 
RINGWORM  etc. 

KILLS  ALL  GERMS. 

LEASY  &  SAFE  J. 
TO  USE.  J| 

J.  TRY  IT 


FOR 


ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


HARMLESS.  EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE. 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 


CATTLE  HORSES  HOGS 
SHEEP  POULTRY  DOGS 


For  sale  at  all  drug  stores. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  GO. 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratories. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


C f| D  CA|  farm’  20°  acres,  located  on 

lUn  wnLk  trolley  line  forty  minutes  from 
Hartford,  adapted  to  dairying,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  poultry.  Stalls  for  34  cows,  running  water  iu 
each  stall,  cement  floor.  A  silo  filled  with  ninety 
tons  of  ensilage;  hay,  grain,  etc.;  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  seeded  last  August,  now  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Address  P.  O.  Box  987,  Hartford,  Conn. 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

»  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing1  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  Model  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Here  We  Have  Them— 

150  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

at  60  cents  each. 

H.  PI8H,  Pierrepont  Manor,  New  York. 

50  FARM  RAISED, 

AY.  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

For  Sale  at  $2.00  each.  Keduction  on  6  or  more. 
PIKELAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Sp  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

■  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktovvii,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  bbian,  ml  Kisco,  Ji.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Breeders, 
I  Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Flarly  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


A  Few  Yearling;  Hens  at  88 1  apiece,  and  April 
hatched  Cockerels,  183  to  #>5. 

Edward  Van  Alstyue  &  Son,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y. 


NAKUAGANSETT  TURKEYS  of  exhibition  quality  for  sale. 
ELI.1S  FOSTER,  Ollvegreen,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Narragansett,  White  Holland,  Buff  and  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  Buff  and  Black  Orping¬ 
tons,  £.  I.  Beds.  Excelsior  Poultry  Farm,  Chaudlersville,  Ohio. 


noultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
I  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  S.r»  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  23,  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  to  quote  figures 
that  fairly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Red... 

. 1.07 

@1.08 

Corn  . 

@  84 

Oats,  as  to  weight.... 

.  52 

@  59 

Bye  . 

.  . 

@  84 

Barley  . 

@  65 

FEED. 

Wheat  hran,  ton . 

_ 24.00 

@27.00 

Middlings  . 

_ 28.00 

@30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

@31.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

@33.00 

IIAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1  . 

_ 16.00 

@17.00 

No.  2  . 

_ 14.00 

@15.00 

No  3  . 

@13.50 

@15.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

_ 11.00 

Clover  . 

_ 11.00 

@12.00 

Straw,  Long  Rye . 

Short  Rye  . 

_ 16.00 

la)  1 7.00 

_  9.00 

@11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

-  8.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 


shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good  .  23  @  26 

State  Dairy  .  22  @  25 

Factory  .  17  @  19 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  .  —  @  40 

White,  good  to  choice . 32  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  best .  30  la)  32 

Lower  grades  .  23  @  25 

Dirties  .  14  (a '  20 

Storage  .  19  @  22 

HOPS. 

State,  1908,  choice  . 13  @  14 

Common  to  good .  11  @  12 

1907  crop  .  5  @  7 

German  crop,  1908 .  25  @  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  prime,  lb .  6%@  — 

^  Evap.,  1907,  as  to  quality, 

m  pound  .  .4%@  6% 

r  Sun-dried,  Southern,  quar-, 

ters,  new  .  4  @  414 

Sun-dried,  State  and  Pa., 

quarters  .  4!4@  5 

Sun-dried,  sliced,  as  to 

quality  .  4  @  5 

Cherries,  pound  .  12%  @  13 

Raspberries,  evap.,  pound . 21  %@  — 

Blackberries,  pound  .  7  @  7% 

Huckleberries,  pound  .  12  y2@  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Macintosh,  barrel.  . . 3.00  @4.50 

Gravenstein  . 2.50  @3.50 

Alexander  . 2.50  @3.50 

Snow  . 2.25  @3.75 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.50  @4.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.50  .  @3.25 

Pound  Sweet . 1.50  @2.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.25  @3.00 

Holland  Pippin  . 2.25  @3.00 

Wealthy  . 2.50  @3.50 

Ben  Davis  . :2.00  @2.50 

King  . 2.50  @3.75 

Baldwin  . 1.75  @2.75 

Greening  . 1.50  @2.75 

Ordinary  kinds,  good  to 

prime  . 1.50  @2.00 

Crab  apples,  barrel . 2.50  @5.00 

Pears,  Seckel,  barrel . 2.50  @5.00 

Anjou,  barrel . 2.00  @3.00 

Clairgeau.  barrel  . 2.00  @3.00 

Bose,  barrel  . 2.50  @4.25 

Sheldon,  barrel  . 2.50  @3.50 

Le  Conte,  barrel . 1.50  @1.75 

Keiffer.  barrel  . 1.00  @2.25 

Quinces,  barrel  . 2.50  @4.50 

Peaches.  W.  Va„  basket....  50  @1.25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  basket .  50  @1.25 

Ohio,  bushel  basket . 1.50  @2.25 

Plums,  State,  8-lb.  basket...  15  @  35 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case .  50  @1.00 

Up-river,  4-lb.  basket....  7  @  10 


W’n  N.  Y.,  4-lb.  basket. 

8 

@  12 

White,  in  trays,  ton . 

30.00 

@35.00 

Black,  in  trays,  ton. — 

40.00 

@45.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  . 

@8.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  AFaine,  180  lbs. . 

.2.00 

@2.12 

State,  180  lbs . 

.1.87 

@2.00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl 

.2.50 

@2.75 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

@1.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. 

.  50 

@1.00 

Eastern  Shore,  barrel .  . .  . 

.1.25 

@1.87 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart.... 

6 

@  12 

Beets,  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Corn.  100  . 

.  25 

@1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

20.00 

@25.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut 

barrel  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

L.  I.,  short  cut  . 

@1.50 

Celery,  dozen  stalks  . 

.  15 

@  40 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel.. 

.  75 

@  1.25 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 

.  50 

@1.50 

Southern,  basket  . 

.  75 

@1.50 

Mushrooms,  pound  . 

.  25 

@  50 

Onions,  L.  I.,  &  .Ter.,  yel,  bbl 

.1.25 

@1.62 

L.  I.  &  .Ter.,  red . 

@1.50 

Conn.  &  E'n,  white,  barrel 

.  1.50 

@3.00 

Conn.  &  E’n,  yellow . 

.1.25 

@1.75 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 

.1.25 

@1.75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  . 

.1.25 

@1.50 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag.  .  . 

.1.25 

@1.50 

Peppers,  barrel  . 

.  25 

@  75 

Peas.  Va..  basket . 

.1.00 

@2.75 

Maryland,  basket  . 

.3.00 

@3.50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@  75 

Romaine,  basket  . 

.  20 

@  30 

String  beans.  S'n,  basket... 

.  50 

@1.25 

Spinach,  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Squash,  barrel  . 

.  60 

@  SO 

Marrow  . 

@  GO 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel.. 

.  77> 

@1.00 

White,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 

.  25 

@1.00 

State,  bushel  basket..,. 

.  50 

@1.00 

Houthouse,  pound  . 

.  8 

@  12 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  60  pounds . 

to 

o 

o 

@4.50 

Hickorynuts,  50  pounds.... 

,  — 

@3.00 

Black  Walnuts,  bushel . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Butternuts,  barrel  . 

.1.50 

@2.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

.  14 

@  19 

Spring  chickens,  best . 

.  - 

@  22 

Common  to  good . 

.  15 

@  18 

Fowls  . 

@  14 

Ducks  . 

@  17 

Geese . 

@  IS 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

.2.00 

@4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 

.3.00 

@6.25 

Bulls  . 

.  2.25 

@3  25 

Cows  . 

@3.75 

Calves . 

@9.25 

Sheep  . 

@4.06 

Irfimbs  . 

@5.60 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Returns  Less  Than  Nothing. — “Can  you 
tell  me  of  some  vegetable  and  produce  com¬ 
mission  firm  in  New  York  that  I  can  re¬ 
ceive  something  besides  red  ink  from?  In 
other  words,  will  not  have  to  pay  freight 
or  express  on  whatever  I  ship  and  make 
them  a  present  of  the  shipment.” 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  h. 

You  have  evidently  sent  produce  here 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
pay  the  charges.  Such  cases  occur  every 
week.  Some  commission  men  bear  the 
loss  themselves  and  others  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  it  from  the  shippers.  Our  opinion  is 
that  the  latter  course  is  poor  business  unless 
a  previous  understanding  to  this  effect 
had  been  made  with  the  shipper.  This 
inquirer  has  been  given  the  name  of  a  com¬ 
mission  house  that  will  give  him  a  square 
deal. 

School  op  Cartooning. — “Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  whose  circulars  are  en¬ 
closed,  and  whether  the  cartooning  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  profitable  one  after  learning?” 

Connecticut.  b.  s. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  learn  to  play 
the  fiddle  acceptably  or  even  in  a  manner 
endurable  to  the  listener,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  cartooning.  If  you  have  some  spe¬ 
cial  adaptability  to  this  work  you  might 
get  the  value  of  the  tuition  out  of  the 
course.  Our  advice  would  be  to  get  some 
standard  text  book  on  drawing  and  study 
the  principles  of  oulline  work  and  pers¬ 
pective  until  a  good  idea  of  the  means  by 
which  size,  position  and  distance  are  rep¬ 
resented  is  secured.  Then  try  to  put  some 
one  idea  on  paper  and  get  all  the  intelli¬ 
gent  criticism  of  it  you  can.  After  a  few 
months  of  this  kind  of  work  you  will  have 
a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  in  you  in  the 
cart»  on  line.  High-class  cartoon  artists  are 
scarce.  Some  have  the  ideas  but  cannot 
draw  well ;  others  have  but  little  mental 
conception  of  form.  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  majority  who  take  up  this  work  do  not 
succeed,  yet  this  fact  need  deter  no  one  from 
making  a  trial. 

Eggs  for  Private  Customers. — “I  wish 
to  secure  some  few  private  customers  in 
the  city  to  whom  I  can  ship  fresh  eggs  for 
home  use.  Even  now  I  could  send  five  Qr 
six  dozen  a  week  or  ten  dozen  every  two 
weeks,  possibly  enough  for  one  small  fam¬ 
ily.  I  would  like  to  get  at  least  fifty  cents 
a  dozen,  as  I  should  take  pains  to  have 
the  eggs  nice.  Please  advise  me  how  to 
find  these  customers.  I  am  told  I  must  en¬ 
gage  them  now  before  they  have  time  to 
make  other  arrangements  for  eggs.  If  I 
can  once  get  a  start  I  shall  have  no  trouble.” 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  h. 

There  is  not  so  much  profit  in  this  private 
family  trade  as  might  be  supposed.  There 


are  numerous  stores  in  the  city  where  the 
best  eggs  can  be  had  at  any  time  and  in 
any  quantity  desired.  Eggs  from  I.ong  Is¬ 
land  and  nearby  are  received  at  these  stores 
daily,  and  thus  offered  for  sale  when  not 
more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  So  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  consumer  has  little  need 
to  make  arrangements  with  outside  parties 
in  order  to  get  fresh  eggs.  Producers  who 
at  considerable  cost  have  found  private  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  city  say  that  breakages  by 
the  express  companies  and  dishonesty  and 
unreasonable  complaints  of  customers  re¬ 
duce  the  profit  nearly  to  the  basis  of  regular 
trade.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  would  be 
more  opportunity  for  the  inquirer  in  some 
of  the  larger  towns  along  the  Harlem 
Railroad  nearer  home.  In  places  lik<» 
White  Plains  and  Mt.  Kisco  there  are 
as  high  class  buyers  as  can  be  found 
in  New  York,  and  a  small  advertise¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  local  papers  might  bring 
inquiries  worth  looking  up.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  disposing  of  eggs  to  private 
trade  in  the  city  and  doing  well,  but  it  is 
usually  because  of  some  “pull”  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  relatives.  w.  w.  h. 


Split  Peach  Pits. — The  cause  of  the 
split  pits  is  not  well  understood.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
nor  has  any  remedy  or  preventive  been  found 
for  the  same.  The  splitting  of  the  pit  un¬ 
doubtedly  occurs  when  it  is  quite  immature ; 
probably  when  it  is  growing  and  about  the 
time  it  hardens.  I  have  supposed  it  to  be 
a  physiological  trouble,  due  to  conditions 
which  bring  about  the  uneven  growth  of  the 
pits.  The  simplest  form  of  split  pit  con¬ 
sists  simply  in  the  two  halves  splitting  apart 
along  the  line  of  the  suture.  The  pit  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  folded  leaf,  of 
course  enormously  modified  and  thickened. 
The  suture  is  the  line  where  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  are  brought  together  on  the  one  side 
and  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  on  the  other. 
The  splitting,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
breaking  apart  along  the  suture  line.  Some¬ 
times  they  split  crosswise  or  break  into 
several  pieces.  It  is  evident  that  this  crack¬ 
ing  must  be  produced  by  strains  due  to  un¬ 
equal  growth  of  the  different  parts  of  t£fe 
pit,  and  perhaps  its  failure  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  iruit 
surrounding  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  fact  just, 
the  reverse  of  the  cabbage  bursting  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  In  case  of  the 
cabbage,  the  outer  part  of  the  head  is 
checked  in  growth  while  the  center  contin¬ 
ues  to  develop,  rupturing  the  outer  layers. 
Apparently  just  the  opposite  is  the  case 
with  the  split  pits.  M.  b.  waite. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

;  Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED— S  tons  Red  Clover  liayiquote  price  perton  delivered. 
GEO.  A.  PANGBURN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  24,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


DULL  RAZOR 


SORE  FACE 
BAD  TEMPER 


Not  if  you  use  “1IONK1NE.”  Rub  a  little  on 
your  strop  once  In  a  while,  and  know  the  pleasure 
of  a  real  smooth  shave.  Money  back  if  it  does  not 
sharpen  the  dullest  razor  better  and  quicker  than 
anything  you  have  ever  tried;  honing  included, 
will  not  Injure  strop  or  razor.  Price  10  cents  post- 

£aid,  stamps  or  silver.  NICOLL-BKOVVN  CO., 
►ept.  I),  «73  K.  140tli  .Street,  New  York. 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  'round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as  productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
“  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  ” 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24th. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  home  seekers  will 
be  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th.  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  \V.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Va, 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

of  choice  quality  and  Cheshire  and  Chester 
White  Pigs.  E.  8.  HILL,  Freeville,  New  York. 


WFINE  REGISTERED  Cheviot  Ewes  and 
three  Spring  Rams  For  Sale.  Address 
SHERWOOD  FARM  CO.,  Jamesville,  New  York. 


Willow  Roe  Stock  Farm  has  a  few  choice  Merino 
and  Delaine  Rams  for  sale.  Mostly  sired  by 
Shylock,  one  of  the  greatest  B.  Rams  living. 
These  rams  have  great  bone,  covering  and  fleece. 

G.  B.  QUINN,  Roxbury,  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  a  fine  bunch  of  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  also  a  few  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  Domesticated  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
These  must  be  sold  because  of  lack  of  winter  accom¬ 
modations.  Write  for  prices, stating  the  number  and 
quality  desired.  Box  B,  DepartmentOf  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


PLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Kggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  SL,  N.  Y. 


U/RITF  J.  I).  S.  Hanson,  Hart,  Mich.,  for  list  of 
»“  ill  I  L  Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


ron  C  11 1  C— Farm  78  acres,  nine  room  house, 
lUVl  ofltt  barn  30x40  with  basement,  gran¬ 
ary,  hen-house,  orchard,  wood  and  timber.  Milk 
sold  at  door.  Four  and  one-half  miles  to  station. 
Price  $1100.  Terms.  $550  cash,  three  to  five  years  on 
balance.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

rnn  PAI  -Valuable  Fruit  and  Grass  Farm, 
PUD  oHLL  171  acres,  G  miles  from  Worcester, 
Mass.  High  land,  fine  view.  H  mile  to  large  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  ou  main  lino  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad.  Schools,  stores,  churches,  depot,  etc. 
1.800  young  trees,  best  varieties  Pear,  Apple,  Peach 
and  Plum.  100,000  feet  lumber,  000  cords  wood. 
Buildings  poor.  Price  $5,250  $3,000  cash,  balance 
at  5  per  cent. 

BYRON  CLARK,  452  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

Why  buy  an  Inferior 

STANCHION 

when  you  can  get  the 

McGUIRE. 

It  has  the  BEST  points 
of  all,  and  the  weak 
points  of  none.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular 
mentioning  this  paper. 
LANDON  A.  GREEN,  Manufacturer,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

h>w  as  $5  per  Acre 

with  Improvements.  Much  land  now  being  worked  has  paid  a 
profit  greater  than  the  purchase  price  the  first  year.  Long  bum¬ 
mers,  mild  Winters.  Best  shipping  facilities  to  great  eastern 
markets  at  lowest  rates.  Best  church,  school  and  social  advan¬ 
tages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  and  what  others  hava 
accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agr.  and  Ind. 
Agt.j  Norfolk  and  Western  lty.,  BcxEL,Koanoke.  Va. 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

is  now  one  of  the  greatest  Stock  Farms  of  Imported  Belgian, 

Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  Mares  in  America. 

Horses  are  sold  here  either  by  private  sale  or  public  auction  at 
just  their  actual  value.  On  Oct.  15th  there  were  over  40  head  of 
stallions  and  mares  sold.  The  horses  were  lino  and  the  prices  good. 
Do  you  intend  purchasing  a  draft  horse?  If  so,  make  a  visit  to  The 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  where  you  will  see  the  greatest 
collection  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  you  ever  saw  on  one  man's 
farm — being  over  150  head  on  the  different  farms.  The  mares  have 
all  been  bred  and  most  of  them  in  foal.  Special  conveyances  to 
and  from  the  farms  showing  the  visitors  around. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  1J4  miles  from  Newark. 

Intending  purchasers  send  for  catalogue. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Bell  phone  651  W.  Citizens  phone  266. _ 


HIGH  GRADE  Feed  Mills  for  smal|  power  Engines.  Grind 
ear  corn  and  all  small  grains.  Lightest  running  and 
k  fastest  grinding  mills  ever  built. 

%  50  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

\m  Fully  guaranteed  Write  for  Catalog  and  special  prices. 

l\lTiir  rnne  UCG  f*n  Box  cnr:nru:aij  n 


J 


rP 

K 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Ratchet  Setworkg 
and  Quick  Keceder  and  other  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Haekettstown,  N.  I. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings.  New  York  
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TH  ED  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  31,  1908. 


HUMOROUS 


There  lived  in  the  citv  of  Worcester, 

A  man  who  could  crow  like  a  roocester^c^5  v 
But  as  he  grew  old  of''  " 

He  often  caught  cold,  J?’  ’ 

And  then  he  couldn’t  crow  as  he  urccsmr. 

— Illustrated  Bits. 

The  Mother:  “My  little  boy  was 
rude,  I  know.  I  am  afraid  he  is  awfully 
spoiled.”  The  Stranger :  “Don’t  men¬ 
tion  it,  madam.  It  is  better  that  he 
should  be  spoiled  than  that  his  young 
life  should  be  embittered  by  the  thought 
that  he  is  different  from  all  other  Amer¬ 
ican  children.”- — Life. 

“Why,  Mrs.  White,”  began  the  sum¬ 
mer  visitor  newly  returned  to  Say- 
mouth,  “how  those  maples  of  yours 
have  grown  since  last  year!  It’s  per¬ 
fectly  amazing!”  “Oh,  I  do’  know’s 
it’s  anything  to  wonder  at,”  said  Mrs. 
White,  easily.  “They  aint  got  anything 
else  to  do.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

T he  minister  was  a  great  hand  shaker 
— shutting  down  like  a  vise.  One  day 
he  took  a  boy’s  hand  and  gave  it  an 
awful  squeeze,  as  he  said:  “My  little 
fellow,  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  to¬ 
day.”  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  boy 
answered,  “I  was  till  you  shook  hands 
with  me.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  lad?”  an  old 
gentleman  asked  of  a  youngster  who 
was  crying  lustily  in  the  street.  But  the 
boy  couldn’t  reply  through  his  sobs. 
“Please,  sir,”  chimed  in  a  companion, 

“we  were  playing  marbles,  and  he’s  bin 
an’  lost  his  glass  alley.”  “There,  don’t 
cry,”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman 
kindly.  “Here’s  a  penny;  run  and  buy 
some  more.”  But  the  tears  continued  to 
flow.  “There,”  went  on  the  benefactor, 

“I  wouldn’t  cry  any  more  if  I  were 
you.”  “Yes-e-s  you  would,”  gasped  the 
weeping  one,  “if  you’d” — sobs — “lost 
your  father’s  glass  eye!” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N,-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Toll*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 

How  to  ftvoiil  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
lading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


—  99  %»  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  C0„  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


THE  “  HARRIS  ” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel— wood  lined. 

Our  FltBK  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552, Salem,  Ohio. 


James’ famous  patent  now  style  sanl- 
tary  stablings.  Stool  and  wood.  Com¬ 
fortable,  safe. convenient.  Hundreds 
of  up-to-date  dairymen  aro  Installing 
them.  Let  us  siiow  you  why.  Sena 
for  largo  fine  circular  lu  colors  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

1 130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wla. 

jPERFECTlON  SWING  STANCHION 

WITH  FRAME  FITTED  TO  STABLE. 
Warranted  the  Best,  Easiest  to  Operate 
and  most  Durable  made.  Stationary 
when  Open.  30  Days’  Trial.  Does  Not 
Wear  the  Plate.  JtATKS  &  SWIFT 
SFISC.  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  CuBa.N.Y. 


POLITICS  AND 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  manufacturer  of  a  much  advertised  cream  separator, 
sold  mainly  by  implement  dealers,  is  out  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  employes  that  if  Bryan  should  be  elected  his  factory 
will  have  to  at  once  close  down.  Regardless  of  political 
preference  everybody  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  propriety 
of  threatening  employes  in  this  manner. 

But  if  this  separator  factory  does  close  down  it  will  not 
be  because  either  Taft  or  Bryan  is  elected,  but  because  of 
the  sweeping  success  of  the  new  1908  line  of  Improved 
DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  has  already  “closed  down” 
most  attempted  competition. 

So  far  as  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  concerned,  there  are 
going  to  be  just  as  many  cows  and  just  as  much  milk  to 
separate  whether  Taft  or  Bryan  is  chosen  President,  and  the 
well  informed  buyers  of  separators  are  going  to  put  their 
money  into  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  as  large  proportion  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  do  so  in  constantly  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  as  comparative  separator  merit  becomes  more  a 
matter  of  actual  knowledge  and  less  of  mere  catalogue  and 
advertising  claims. 

We  are  not  in  politics  and  not  trying  to  dictate  to  other 
people  how  to  vote,  but  we  are  in  the  separator  business  and 
are  trying  by  every  justifiable  means  to  bring  about  the 
universal  use  of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  because  of 
their  overwhelming  superiority  in  every  feature  of  separator 
practicability. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices : 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  Madison  Stukkt 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  ]2ir»  Fii.hkut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Djutmm  A  Sacramento  Sts, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-17 


William  Rtiuckt 

MONTREAL 

14  Sc  16  Princess  Stiikkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


Don’t  Pay  Twice  for  the 

The  cost  of  keeping  an  ordinary  pre- 
yyi  /A  pared  roof  in  shape  lor  a  few  years 

I  1 JLYUUI  amounts  to  more  than  the  first  cost. 

There  is  one  ready  roofing  that  needs 
no  painting,  coating  or  repairing,  and  it  lasts  indefinitely — 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

The  Only  Fully-Paid,  Non-Assessable  Roofing 

Is  not  only  a  permanent  roofing,  and  the  “chcapest-per -year”  roofing,  but  the 
safest  ami  most  attractive  in  appearance. 

It  Gives  You  The  Best  Fire  Protection  and  at  no  extra  cost.  Octa  sample 
I  see  the  several  layers  of  J-M  ASBKSTOS—  each  layer  u  roofing  in  itself  The 
ASBESTOS  (an  Indestructible  mineral)  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  sudden 
changes,  acids,  stable  fumes  or  gases  of  any  kind  Keeps  building  warm  In 
‘  winter  and  cool  in  summer— dry  and  comfort-able  always. 

A8BESTOSIDE  is  the  most  durable.  Ilre-reslstlng  siding  material  known 
Adds  appearance  and  life  to  the  building,  needs  no  painting  and  Is  easiest, 
and  cheapest  of  all  to  apply. 


^Write  for  Samples  and  Book 

Tho  story  of  ASBESTOS,  the  figures  showing  how  to  save 
F(nioney,  and  the  samples— all  will  Interest  you.  Address— 


No.  53 — Free  to  You 

roofing 


H.W.Johns-Manville  Co. 


100  William  Strut 
New  York 


LOOK  FOR 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME 

When  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton,  and  had 
a  water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack.  Think  of 
carting  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is 
needed  !  Then 

fk“t\fenrHtKir’m-mm  ENGINE  Came; 

n«  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 
always  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or 

winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want,  write  for  THIS  BRAND 

Catalog  “5.”  1  1,1  * 

The  only  air-cooled  engine  TttfNe rrYfor" Motor Commit  OT 

guaranteed  for  all  work.  LtUiSiNG. Michigan. U. S.A  oHEHl DAN  ST. 

Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Saves  Users  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

Doors  77c— Windows  60c 

5.000  Bargralns  —  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Anywhere 

lb\tl  D  f  Vllnlr  Af  4/\!nn  n  »  ....  ..  —  1. _  _  A.  ,  1  ' 


Don’t  think  of  doing  ouy  repair  work  or 
building,  whether  you  aro  a  Homo  Owner, 
Oarpentor, Contractor  or 
"  il . 


4-Lt.  Window  CA. 
With  Glass,  DUG 

Dealer’s  Price,  $1.25 


Builder,  until  you  hnvo 
Bent  a  postal  card  forour 
Freo  Millwork  Catalog. 
It’Bun  authority  on  mill- 
work  styles,  and  quotes 
and  illustrates  over  6,000 
articles  in  Basil,  doors, 
flooring,  stairs,  roofing, 
building  puper,  hot  bod 
sash,  windows,  screen 
doors, etc.  Wesellallour 
millworkproduotsof  tlio 
Largest  Plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica  only  direct  to  you, 
and  you  save  HALF, 
whether  you  order  Sfu 
ijL.  worth  or  #10,000 
worth.  Wo  ship  any. 

*  "  where  in  the  United  States 

uml  guarantee  to  make  you  a 
clean  saving,  freight  includ¬ 
ed,  of  f  rom  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
anything  you  order. 

You  cun  get  an  idea  by  the 
few  illustrations  and  prices  in 
this  smull  space  of  what  a  snv- 
_K,ing  you  can  tnako  by  buying 
— vjJ from  our  catalog. 

Our  work  is  all  guaranteed 
strictly  up  to  the  official  grades 
adopted  by  tho  Sash,  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest,  und  if 


not  exuctly  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  overy  par¬ 
ticular,  you  can  ship 
your  order  back  at  our 
expense. 

Remember,  you 
save  GO  per  cent,, 
freight  included, 
on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  Prices. 

Wo  carry  a  large 
stock  and  oun  there¬ 
fore  ship  promptly.  If 
you  are  planning  to  do 
uny  buildingwhatover, 
or  to  make  any  im- 

F  rove  merits,  write  us 
ully,  stating  what 
your  needs  uro. 

Roofing  at  Cut  Prices! 

Wo  sh  i  p  to  every  state  duil  y . 
6-year  guarautooil  Flint-  C  I  J  -J 
coated  Roofing,  per  »q.  v  i  ■  ■  I 
8-yoar  guaranteed  Flint-  ■*  QC 
coated  Roofing,  per  *q.  I  ■  w  U 

10-year  guaranteed  Flint-  9  9  0 
coated  Roofing,  per  aq.  .  ■■13 
2-Y  Crinipod  Steel  Roofing,  Q  7- 
por  sheot — 6  foot  .  .  .  .  llv 
Corrugated  Steel  Roofing,  O ft¬ 
ps  r  shoet— 6  foot  ....  OUC 
Big  catalog  FKEIU 


Ilot  I  ted 
Snsli 

$1.69 

With  Gians 
Itnrn 
Sash,  4-lt. 

39c 

Window 

Frames 

$1.40 

Porch 

Columns 

$1.85 

Stair 

Newels 

$2.83 


High  Grads  "V  T  ** 

DOOR  /  /C 

Regular  Price  $2.00 


GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO..  1163  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT,  IOW/ 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Fiat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  1>A. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


EXCELL 


'aRn°dN  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  lor 
IL  Kanytolaj.  No  ex pcricnco  needed.  Tell 
us  about  jour  building  and  let  us  quota  jou 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cata¬ 
log.  It  1b  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  No.  -HI  R,  CIevcl.n.1,  Ohio. 


XTXTx 

FENCE 

Made  Of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  llavo  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
W o  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Choose  Stea] 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap-  ig 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical.  a  i 

w  ******  -m  - 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “tho  old  reliables.” 

They  servo  everywhere— 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  aro  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  219,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Stickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


1% 
to  16 
H.  P. 


Because  the  Electric  Igniter  is 
outside  the  cylinder  where  it  is 
cool  and  the  spark  can  be  seen, 
because  of  our 
modern  open  tank 
cooling  system 
and  because  of 
57  reasons  told 
— «  in  —  Stickney ’s 
Stationary  and  Portable  Free  Catechism 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  successful 
operation  because  of  our  years  of  experience 
in  making  engines  of  the  best  material  and 
most  accurate  workmanship.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Charles  A.  Stickney  Company 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Branch,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

AGENTS  KVBHYWUBHK  SKI.L  STICKNEY  KN GINKS 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 


flV 


A  STABLE  NECESSITT.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular*  Fm,  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCK  PORT,  N.Y 


ENSILAGE 

Ilse  EiLE-BlLDWIl  GUTTERS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever:  cut  4  diiferent  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 

for  book  and  investigate,  we  will  save  YOU  money. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO 

Box  70.  Chlcopo.  Falla,  Maaa. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ROOT-GRAFTS. 

The  Process  Clearly  Explained. 

The  art  of  root-grafting  has  been  practiced  for 
years  by  nurserymen,  the 
apple,  pear,  quince  and 
mulberry  being  largely 
propagated  by  this  method 
— also  tender  or  weak- 
growing  varieties  of  the 
grape  being  grafted  on  a 
stronger  stock  like  Con¬ 
cord.  The  American  per¬ 
simmon  can  be  easily 
propagated  by  root-graft¬ 
ing  on  seedling  stocks  of 
the  persimmon.  The  boom 
in  tree  planting  in  the 
South,  as  in  the  North 
and  West,  after  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  made  a 
great  demand  for  trees, 
and  the  nurserymen  made 
every  effort  to  supply  the 
demand  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  old  way  of 
planting  the  apple  and 
pear  stock  in  the  Spring 
and  budding  it  in  the 
Summer  or  Fall,  taking- 
all  of  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  to  get  a  one-year  top, 
was  too  slow  a  process,  so 
root-grafting  was  tried 
and  soon  became  popular. 

When  the  rich  prairie 
soils  of  the  West  began  to 
grow  apple-seedlings  with 
a  root  as  straight  and 
clean  as  the  top  of  a  reed, 
another  quick  method  of 
propagating  the  apple  was 
opened  to  the  alert  Amer¬ 
ican  nurseryman,  and  they 
soon  started  the  system  ot 
piece-root  grafting — using 
about  2/  to  three  inches 
of  root  for  each  graft. 

This  method  seemed  fairly 
satisfactory  for  strong¬ 
growing  varieties,  but  as 
a  rule  was  an  injury  to 
the  planter,  as  many  va¬ 
rieties  failed  to  have  a 
root  system  strong  enough 
to  sustain  them  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  the  result  was 
many  of  the  trees  blew 
over  during  storms,  and 
never  made  good  trees. 

The  country  was  flooded 
with  cheap  trees,  and  the 
nurserymen  being  over¬ 
stocked  sold  at  a  loss  and 
consigned  thousands  of 
them  to  the  brush  heap. 

The  tree  agent  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  in 
every  community  he  was 
telling  people  that  they 
should  plant  his  trees, 
which  were  grown  on 
whole  roots — budded  only 
— and  never  under  any 
conditions  must  they  plant 


In  my  opinion  a  root-grafted  tree  grown  on  the 
whole-root  system  is  a  better  tree  than  the  budded 
tree.  The  bud  is  inserted  above  ground,  and  if  the 
variety  budded  is  a  stronger  and  heavier  grower  than 

the  seedling  stock  on 
which  it  is  worked,  the 
bud  will  outgrow  the  part 
of  the  top  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  was  worked.  In 
the  orchard  the  disparity 
will  become  more  and 
more  marked  as.  they  grow 
older,  whereas  if  the  same 
variety  had  been  root- 
grafted  on  the  same  stock, 
the  root  alone  being  used, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  top, 
then  the  root  system 
would  have  been  all  that 
was  desired,  it  being  the 
top  and  not  the  root 
which  failed  to  keep  pace 
in  growth  with  the  bud 
or  graft. 

Root-grafting,  especially 
with  the  apple,  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  so  sure  a  process 
of  propagation  that  al¬ 
most  anyone  should  be 
able  to  grow  his  own 
stock  of  apples,  and  it  is 
so  much  easier  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  than  is  bud¬ 
ding  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  young  or- 
chardist.  The  season  of 
the  year  (Winter)  when 
it  can  be  done  is  of  great 
importance,  while  budding 
of  the  apple  and  pear  is 
during  July  and  August. 
The  scions  must  be  of  the 
present  year’s  growth,  or 
young  wood ;  if  from 
bearing  trees,  take  the 
new  growth  from  the  ends 
or  tops  of  the  limb — not 
suckers  from  main  limbs 
or  trunk  of  tree.  Cut  any 
time  after  leaves  fall,  say 
during  November  or  De¬ 
cember;  tie  in  bundles  of 
50  or  100  limbs,  pack  in 
damp  (not  wet)  moss,  ex¬ 
celsior  or  sawdust,  and 
keep  them  in  cool  cellar 
where  there  is  no  danger 
of  growth  starting.  Buy 
the  best  American-grown 
stocks,  free  from  woolly 
aphis  or  hairy  root;  pack 
them  away  the  same  as 
your  scions  until  ready 
for  use.  Make  some  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  composed  of 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil  (or  one  pound  beef  tal¬ 
low),  two  pounds  of  bees¬ 
wax,  and  three  pounds 
best  resin;  if  less  quantity 
is  wanted  use  the  above 
proportions.  Be  sure  to 
stir  and  watch  this  wax 
while  cooking,  as  it  is 
very  apt  to  boil  over,  and 
is  very  inflammable.  When 


a  root-grafted  tree.  And  to  this  day  planters  are  de¬ 
manding  budded  apple  trees,  when  they  buy,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  a  root-graft  from  a 
bud  when  it  is  two  or  more  years  old. 


- — — - - - ■ — —————— — —  •  .  - 

HOW,  TO  MAKE  ROOT-GRAFTS— THREE  KINDS.  Fig.  397. 
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well  boiled  and  while  boiling  hot,  take  No.  14  white 
darning  cotton  and  drop  the  whole  ball  in  the  boiling 
wax.  When  the  ball  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  if  covered  with  wax,  it  has  become  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  by  using  a  pointed  stick  inserted  in  the 
hole  through  the  middle  of  the  ball  raise  it  out  of 
the  wax  and  let  it  drain  until  it  ceases  dripping,  then 
place  it  on  end  to  cool.  Never  put  the  cotton  in  cool 
wax,  as  then  the  wax  will  only  penetrate  the  outside, 
and  your  cotton  will  be  made  stronger  and  will  not 
rot  in  the  ground  before  cutting  into  and  injuring  the 
growing  graft  and  stock,  while  the  boiling  wax  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  whole  ball  and  at  the  same  time 
scorches  the  cotton  so  that  the  expanding  growth  of 
stock  breaks  it  gradually  away.  The  waxed  cotton 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted  for  use. 

Any  time  during  the  Winter  months,  preferably 
January  and  February,  the  grafting  can  be  done. 
Many  different  methods  of  joining  graft  and  stock 
have  been  used,  but  the  most  simple,  easy  and  sure, 
is  the  whip  or  tongue  process,  cutting  a  slanting  splice 
about  one  inch  long  on  the  scion,  and  then  steadily 
holding  the  knife,  cut  a  tongue  by  drawing  the  knife 
slanting  and  downward  through  this  splice.  Then 
make  the  same  kind  of  a  splice  on  the  stock,  inserting 
the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  that  of  the  stock.  The 
graft  itself  should  be  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
leaving  the  top  bud  about  one-eighth  of  an  -inch  from 
top  cut.  All  the  top  or  that  part  which  has  grown 
above  ground  should  be  cut  off  from  the  stock  be¬ 
fore  the  splice  is  made  for  the  graft;  then  the  graft 
will  be  the  whole  top  and  the  stock  will  make  only 
the  root  system  for  the  tree.  Now  cut  off  the  end  or 
point  of  this  root,  leaving  it  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  clean  off  side  roots  or  fibrous  hairs.  Now 
take  the  waxed  string,  running  the  end  of  it  through 
an  inverted  four-inch  flower  pot;  place  it  on  a  board 
or  in  a  small  box,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  contact  with 
dirt  or  sand,  and  commence  wrapping  the  cotton  at 
point  of  union  of  graft  and  stock,  and  finishing  at 
top  of  stock.  Only  enough  wraps  to  hold  graft  in 
place  is  necessary;  too  much  will  tend  to  hold  after 
graft  starts  growing  and  cut  off  or  hurt  the  union 
under  ground.  Now  pack  in  thin  layers,  preferably 
in  damp  sand  or  sawdust,  in  a  cool  cellar  until  time 
to  plant  in  Spring.  The  method  for  grafting  the  pear 
is  the  same;  many  prefer  the  branched  root  stock  for 
both  apple  and  pear,  but  either  the  straight  or 
branched  root  should  be  free  of  bunches  of  hairy  roots 
near  the  crown,  as  they  always  remain  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  tree  gets  top  enough  it  is  very  sure 
to  go  over  during  rainstorms. 

The  quince  is  almost  exclusively  propagated  by  root¬ 
grafting  on  small  pieces  of  apple  roots,  about  2^ 
inches  of  root  with  a  quince  graft  not  less  than  six 
to  eight  inches  in  length.  The  piece  of  apple  root 
only  acts  as  a  helper  to  keep  the  sap  or  moisture  in 
the  quince  graft  while  it  forms  roots  of  its  own,  after 
which  time  it  has  no  further  use  for  the  apple  root, 
and  while  the  apple  root  may  cling  to  the  end  of  the 
graft  for  years  it  never  takes  any  part  in  the  future 
of  the  quince,  Nature  seemingly  having  her  ingrates 
as  well  as  humans.  The  plum  and  cherry  are  not  so 
easily  propagated  by  root-grafting,  but  the  mulberry  in 
the  South  is  very  easily  grown  on  pieces  of  roots  of 
seedling  mulberries. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition  to  be 
worked  (the  earlier  the  better)  the  grafts  should  be 
planted.  Some  use  a  dibble,  others  have  a  machine 
with  a  blade  like  the  coulter  of  a  plow,  set  in  a  log 
slanting  backward  so  that  it  will  make  a  narrow  but 
deep  cut  in  which  to  insert  the  roots.  Others  take  a 
team  and  heavy  plow,  throwing  a  furrow  both  ways, 
and  then  plant  the  grafts  in  this  furrow,  filling  it  in 
with  drags  and  firming  the  earth  around  the  root  and 
graft  with  the  feet.  Whatever  the  way  of  planting, 
it  must  be  in  the  way  of  getting  the  root  and  graft  in 
deep  enough  so  that  the  top  bud  of  the  graft  alone 
is  above  ground,  and  the  union  between  graft  and 
stock  is  completely  under  ground  and  the  earth  firmly 
pressed  around  it.  1  his  is  all  important  to  have  the 
graft  and  stock  firmly  planted,  treading  just  as  near 
tc  graft  as  possible  without  hitting  it  or  disturbing  it, 
for  the  union  or  callusing  process  has  already 
started  when  the  grafting  has  been  done  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  planting  out.  1  he  great  advantage  of 
root-grafting  is  in  the  time  saved.  The  work  can  be 
done  during  the  Winter  season,  and  when  planted  in 
the  ground  starts  to  make  the  tree,  thus  saving  a 
year’s  time  over  budding,  and  when  the  whole  root 
is  used  for  apple  and  pear  you  have  just  the  same  root 
system  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  all  of  the 
top  of  a  stock  that  might  not  be  of  equal  vigor  or 
habit  of  growth  as  the  graft  or  bud  worked  upon  it. 
Then  again  you  are  not  dependent  upon  the  stock 
being  in  the  right  condition  to  operate  upon,  as  in 
budding,  for  you  use  the  dormant  stock,  while  the 
stock  must  be  ifi  a  growing  condition  to  bud  it.  The 


apple  often,  and  the  pear  stock  in  particular,  is  very 
apt  to  leaf-blight  just  at  the  time  of  budding,  or  soon 
after,  which  weakens  it  for  the  following  year’s 
growth. 

In  Fig.  397,  first  page,  the  root  shown  at  the  left 
is  an  apple  stock,  not  cleaned.  Next  comes  apple  on 
piece  root,  then  apple  on  branched  root,  and  on  the 
right  apple  on  straight  root.  Fig.  400,  page  853, 
shows  the  method  of  making  cuts.  The  yarn  wrap¬ 
pings  have  been  removed  from  the  unions. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  s.  black. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BEES. 

What  kind  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  are  suitable  to 
plant  in  a  bee  yard?  What  is  meant  by  a  Red  clover 
queen?  j.  k. 

Barrington,  Ill. 

Shade  is  needed  by  bees  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  they  also  need  the  morning  sun  on  the  hives.  Any 
trees  or  bushes  which  you  desire  to  grow  that  will  do 
well  in  sod,  will  be  all  right.  I  should  object  to 
grapevines  if  I  had  much  swarming,  as  they  are  a 
nasty  place  to  get  a  swarm  out  of.  I  like  large  high- 
branching  trees  around  the  yard  for  shade,  and  also 
to  raise  the  line  of  bee  flight  above  the  heads  of 
people  and  animals.  I  have  dwarf  pears,  quinces, 
currants  and  apples  in  my  yard,  so  arranged  that  all 
hives  have  shade  through  the  heat  of  the  day.  Some 
large  apiarists  prefer  no  trees,  and  use  shade  boards 
or  burlap,  or  other  cheap  cloth  on  light  frames  to 
shade  the  hives  when  it  is  needed. 

Several  years  ago  a  firm  of  queen  breeders  found 
one  hive  of  bees  storing  large  quantities  of  honey 
during  a  time  when  all  the  others  were  doing  nothing. 
Investigation  showed  that  they  were  working  Red 
clover.  As  this  was  a  pure  Italian  colony,  I  believe  an 
imported  queen,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  start  a  new 
strain  of  bees  from  this  colony.  I  think  everyone 
concerned  allows  that  no  queen  ever  raised  from  this 
stock  was  quite  equal  to  the  original,  but  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  one  of  the  most  popular  strains  in 
this  country.  If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  the 
tongue  reach  of  the  ordinary  bee  is  about  thirteen- 


A  HOMEMADE  BOILING  TANK.  Fig.  398. 


one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  while  some  of  these  Red 
clover  bees  have  a  tongue  reach  of  more  than  twenty- 
one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  some  of  the  nectar  from  the  Red  clover 
blossoms.  The  seasons  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
with  this,  however,  for  some  years  the  blossoms  are 
not  as  deep  as  they  arc  other  years.  In  this  case  the 
bees  get  a  rich  harvest  from  the  second  crop  of  Red 
clover,  and  very  fine  honey,  too.  J.  a.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  A  SMALL  ICEHOUSE. 

Can  you  give  us  a  plan  for  an  icehouse  to  contain  about 
30.000  pounds  of  ice?  Also  can  you  give  us  an  iflea  of 
about  what  such  a  house  would  cost?  G.  m.  k. 

A  house  to  contain  only  30,000  pounds  of  ice  is 
almost  too  small  to  be  practical.  That  is,  if  the  house 
only  held  that  amount  when  full,  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  waste  than  with  a  larger 
quantity.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  built  a  house 
13  feet  square  and  10  feet  high  to  the  top  of  posts. 
This  house  will  hold  20  ordinary  wagon  loads  full  of 
cakes,  or  between  25  and  30  tons,  and  I  believe  it  is 
as  small  as  it  is  wise  to  build.  While  it  answers 
fairly  well,  it  does  not  keep  ice  nearly  so  well  as 
another  house  I  have  on  another  farm,  holding  about 
10  tons  more,  and  built  on  the  same  plan.  Were  I 
to  build  again  I  should  make  it  13  -feet  high ;  this 
would  mean  an  economical  use  of  timber.  Ordinary 
13-foot  joists  can  be  used  for  studding  and  6x8  for 
posts,  with  13-foot  boards  for  lining  and  sides. 

The  cost  will  depend  largely  on  how  the  house  is 
built,  and  the  kind  of  material  used,  as  well  the  price 
paid  for  labor.  I  can  suggest  two  general  plans: 
First  my  own,  which  as  indicated,  works  well.  If  the 
soil  is  well  drained  so  there  is  never  danger  of  water 
settling,  excavate  a  cellar  six  or  eight  feet;  put  a 
drain  in  the  bottom  to  carry  off  waste  water;  stone 
up  with  a  rough  wall  laid  without  mortar.  Set 
3x4  studding  two  feet  distance  around  the  sides. 
Cover  the  studding  with  unplaned  hemlock  or  pine 
boards.  Place  4x6  sills  on  top  of  the  wall ;  on  these 
jet  3x4  studs  two  feet  distance,  studs  four  or  six 
feet  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  cellar.  On 


these  lay  plates  the  same  size  as  the  sills,  side  in  and 
out,  lining  both  sides  with  heavy  building  paper, 
fastened  between  the  studding  with  strips  of  lath. 
This  will  keep  out  the  heat  and  not  decay  the  tim¬ 
bers  as  will  sawdust.  If  refuse  charcoal  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  furnace  it  will  make  a  splendid  non¬ 
conductor  between  the  sidings,  and  not  decay  the 
wood.  Put  on  a  peaked  or  pitch  roof.  Nail  slats  or 
poles  within  the  rafters,  fill  these  the  depth  of  the 
rafters  with  straw — straight  rye  preferred;  then  put 
on  any  sort  of  roof  that  suits.  The  straw  will 
absorb  moisture  and  keep  out  the  heat.  Leave  an 
open  space  on  either  side  near  the  roof  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  '  This  is  very  important,  and  .better  than  a  pipe 
or  box  in  the  roof.  Rough,  unplaned  boards  may  be 
used  for  siding,  and  are  just  as  good  but  not  so 
pretty.  I  would  advise  “ship-lap”  stuff.  A  house 
so  constructed  would  be  cheaper  if  the  stones  are  on 
the  place  and  an  expensive  mason  does  not  lay  them. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  the  earth  as  a  non-conductor, 
and  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  fill.  The  ice  being 
taken  out  in  small  pieces,  elevating  the  last  for  crev¬ 
ices  is  not  a  serious  object.  Such  a  house  may  be 
built  for  $100  if  one  has  the  stone  and  uses  much 
material  and  labor  from  the  place,  or  it  may  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much.  One  can  build  entirely 
above  ground,  following  the  same  plan  as  suggested 
for  the  part  above  the  wall,  only  heavier  timbers — at 
least  6x8 — must  be  used  for  sills,  posts  and  plates. 
One  house  will  keep  ice  as  well  as  the  other.  The 
latter  will  cost  more  under  ordinary  conditions ;  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  place  to  locate  house,  material  and 
labor  available,  as  well  as  individual  taste.  Fill  in 
between  the  siding  and  the  wall  with  sawdust  or 
-charcoal.  edward  van  alstyne. 


NEED  OF  PRACTICAL  FARM  BOOKS. 

Through  a  certain  valley  in  an  eastern  State  runs 
a  railroad.  The  managers  have  become  interested  in 
trying  to  advance  the  farming  interests  in  this  valley. 
They  realize  that  if  the  output  from  the  farms  can 
be  increased  there  will  be  more  money  to  spend,  more 
freight  and  passengers  to  haul  and  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  values.  The  most  natural  thing  for  such  men 
to  do  would  be  to  help  educate  those  farmers  in  agri¬ 
culture.  In  other  lines  of  business  this  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  done  through  books.  These  managers  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  distribute  useful  books,  and 
this  is  their  proposition  to  us: 

We  have  called  to  our  assistance  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  up-to-date  farmers,  and  we  have  held  several  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  subject,  hut  so  far  we  have  failed  to  locate 
Just  the  right  hook.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  he  that 
this  locality  has  more  than  Its  share  of  the  average  old- 
fashioned  farmer,  who  despises  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
anyone  that  would  tend  to  lead  them  to  whnt  they  aro 
pleased  to  term  “book  farming."  Whnt  is  required  is  a 
book  that  deals  in  the  most  simple  manner  with  methods 
of  treating  and  preparing  the  land  and  the  general  care 
of  crops.  The  book  should  be  small  enough  so  they  would 
rend  It.  should  be  written  in  simple  language  nnd  should 
be  so  compiled  as  to  reach  and  Interest  the  most  simple 
farmer. 

After  some  thought  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  of  just  the  books  needed  in  this  case. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farm  hooks  and  thousands  of 
farm  bulletins,  but  they  will  not  fill  the  bill.  These 
“leading,  up-to-date  farmers”  know  that  the  great  hulk 
of  our  agricultural  literature  does  not  appeal  to  these 
old  fashioned  farmers.  It  shoots  over  llieir  heads  and 
does  not  inspire  them  with  confidence  or  sympathy. 
It  lias  been  our  conviction  for  some  years  that  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  organization,  catering  to  com¬ 
paratively  small  classes  of  farmers  This  is  not  said 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  for  we  do  not  ih'nk  it  is  the 
business  of  these  institutions  to  do  elementary  work. 
They  should,  however,  be  training  people  for  the  task 
of  teaching  the  primer  of  agriculture.  Prof.  Bail  y 
of  Cornell  admits  the  scarcity  of  books  that  would 
just  fill  the  bill.  ITe  thinks  “The  Fertility  of  the 
Land.”  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  comes  nearest  to  it. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  suggest  books  or  pamphlets 
that  will  fit  these  farmers? 


A  LONG  ISLAND  FARMERS’  CLUB. — I  notice  occasiona- 
ally  something  in  your  paper  about  what  some  farmers’ 
club  is  doing,  so  I  thought  you  and  your  readers  might  be 
interested  to  know  what  we  are  doing  here  in  a  small  way. 
We  organized  our  club  last  March  with  about  10  or  11 
members  under  the  name  of  the  East  Hampton  Farmers’ 
Agricultural  Association,  our  primary  object  being  to  buy 
together,  in  large  quantity,  whatever  commodities  we  could 
buy  to  advantage  in  that  way,  for  our  own  use  alone.  We 
now  have  a  membership  of  something  over  40,  and  six  or 
eight  applications  to  be  acted  on  at  our  next  meeting. 
The  principal  thing  that  we  have  bought  so  far  is  grain, 
having  bought  eight  carloads,  amounting  to  $5,917.94,  and 
the  ninth  car,  ordered  to-day.  which  we  will  have  dis¬ 
tributed  probably  before  this  is  in  print  will  amount  to 
between  $700  and  $800,  which,  together  with  a  car  of 
fertilizer,  $473.70,  and  grass  seed  to  the  amount  of  $136.71, 
makes  a  total  of  something  over  $7,000,  of  which  we 
figure  we  have  saved  about  10  per  cent,  to  our  members. 
We  get  our  flour  by  the  barrel  in  the  same  car  with  the 
grain.  Of  course  this  will  not  seem  very  much  to  members 
of  older  and  larger  clubs,  but  I  think  it  does  pretty  well 
for  a  beginning,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  other  through  your  columns.  C.  o.  G. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 
Starting  an  Old  Field  Anew. 

Last  Spring  found  an  eight-year-old  field  of  Alfalfa 
on  the  farm  so  thinned  out  that  it  was  necessary  to 
plow  it.  This  it  was  desired  to  put  back  to  Alfalfa, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  practicable  way 
that  could  be  worked  out.  It  was  not  my  notion  to 
sow  with  nurse  crop.  Without,  if  sown  early,  the 
weeds  and  grasses  were  almost  sure  to  choke  it  out. 
In  a  neighboring  town,  a  new  canning  factory  was 
making  a  start,  and  the  owners  were  making  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  desired  acreage  of  peas.  My  plan 
was  to  put  the  whole  of  the  11  acres  to  peas,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  Alfalfa.  Two  teams  are  used  on  the  farm; 
but  I  was  assured  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
move  the  crop  as  quickly  as  it  would  have  to  be 
moved;  consequently  only  about  five  acres  were  sown 
to  peas.  After  this  was  done  the  remainder  of  the 
field  was  put  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  and  sown  to  Alfalfa  May  26,  using 
something  more  than  15  pounds  seed  per 
acre.  The  20th  of  June  the  last  of  the 
peas  were  taken  off.  After  repeated 
workings,  this  pea  ground  was  sown  to 
Alfalfa  July  24.  The  pea  crop  left  the 
land  clean  of  weeds  and  grass. 

In  sowing  the  Alfalfa  the  grain  drill 
was  used,  strewing  the  seed  in  front  of 
the  hoes.  In  a  few  days  after  the  sow¬ 
ing  there  came  a  very  hard  rain.  Not 
expecting  such  a  deluge,  the  care  was 
not  taken  to  drive  the  drill  crossways 
of  the  steeper  parts  of  the  field  instead 
of  up  and  down.  As  a  consequence 
there  were  great  numbers  of  gullies  as 
deep  as  the  soil  had  been  worked,  the 
land  having  been  put  in  order  with  Cut¬ 
away,  drag  harrows  and  roller.  In  two 
low  places  where  the  water  collects  to 
leave  the  field  the  gullies  were  washed 
one  to  three  feet  wide  and  as  deep  as 
the  land  had  been  plowed  last  Spring. 

Since  sowing  there  has  been  two  or 
three  of  these  hard  rains,  and  twice  or 
three  times  an  effort  made  to  stop  these 
washes,  the  larges  ones  by  staking 
bunches  of  straw  in  the  larger  gullies 
and  handfuls  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 

The  stand  from  this  sowing  was  excel¬ 
lent,  excepting  on  a  red  clay  point  or 
two,  the  ridges  between  the  small  gullies 
being  covered  with  the  Alfalfa  plants. 

Three  different  times  the  drill  was  taken 
to  the  field  to  sow  the  spots  covered 
over  with  the  soil  washed  from  the 
gullies.  There  is  a  fair  stand  on  these 
spots,  but  it  is  very  small  and  the 
drought  has  been,  severe  for  the  last 
month.  This  morning,  October  8,  it  is 
raining;  if  in  good  quantity  it  will  help 
this  small  Alfalfa. 

The  part  of  the  field  not  sown  to  peas 
was  put  in  order  and  seeded  to  Alfalfa 
May  26.  In  this  five  or  six  acres  of  land 
there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  soil; 
about  one  acre  of  black  soil  of  excellent 
land.  A  part  of  the  plot  is  a  steep  bank 
recently  cleared  of  trees  and  brush,  too 
steep  to  cultivate  to  corn,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  turned  with  a  plow.  The  seed  in 
sowing  this  plot  was  allowed  to  fall 
behind  the  drill  hoes.  Excepting  on  the 
one  acre  of  black  soil,  the  stand  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  it  was  all  plowed  ex¬ 
cepting  this  one  acre.  This  land  was 
gone  over  13  times  with  the  different 
tools;  roller,  drag  harrow  and  Cutaway 
harrow,  also  the  grain  drill.  This  was 
sown  to  Alfalfa  July  30,  the  seed  falling  in  front  of 
the  drill  hoes.  The  drill  was  driven  around  the  hill 
and  as  much  as  possible  across  the  slope.  Where  this 
could  not  be  done  the  drag  harrow  was  drawn  across 
the  drill  marks.  In  spite  of  the  best  precautions  in  this 
way,  a  heavy  rain  washed  many  gullies.  However, 
we  got  an  excellent  stand  that  now,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  100  rods,  by  its  growth,  almost  entirely  hides 
the  land.  Strange  to  say,  the  parts  that  look  bare  will 
doubtless  produce  some  of  the  best  Alfalfa  that  will 
grow  on  the  field;  being  red  clay,  they  start  the  Al¬ 
falfa  slowly,  but  when  once  started  they  always  pro¬ 
duce  splendid  crops. 

Now  to  return  to  the  one  acre  that  was  not  plowed. 
By  the  last  of  July  there  was  a  good  stand  in  the 
main  of  Alfalfa,  and  a  fine  crop  of  foxtail  and  weeds, 
the  former  2l/2  feet  high ;  hogweed  as  high  as  a 
horse’s  back,  and  lamb’s  quarters  a  good  second. 
These  were  mown  and  raked  off.  Then  the  Alfalfa 


began  to  show  up,  and  showed  a  fine  stand,  excepting 
two  or  three  spots,  possibly  in  all  two  rods  square. 
Had  I  allowed  the  weeds  and  grasses  to  mature 
doubtless  about  all  the  Alfalfa  would  have  been  killed 
out.  The  prospects  of  this  field  are  very  promising 
for  large  yields  next  year.  It  was  well  manured  last 
Spring  before  and  after  plowing,  and  much  of  it 
manured  again  since  sowing  the  Alfalfa,  partly  to 
help  the  poorer  spots  that  were  starting  the  Alfalfa 
slowly,  and  as  an  aid  to  check  the  washing  in  the 
small  gullies.  Had  the  whole  field  been  sown  to  peas 
the  crop  could  have  been  handled  easily;  a  fair  return 
secured,  the  Alfalfa  seed  sown  on  the  part  sown  to 
Alfalfa  saved,  about  one-half  the  labor  expended 
saved,  and  a  stronger  growth  of  Alfalfa  secured 
against  Winter.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 

R.  N.  G. — Mr.  Jamison’s  experience  is  certainly  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  should  be  helpful  under  like  conditions. 


BOILING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  buy  something  better  than  the 
ordinary  iron  kettle,  for  boiling  the  lime-sulpliur  wash?  I 
shall  make  about  50  gallons  at  a  time,  and  want  the  best 
and  most  durable  outfit  I  can  get.  I  do  not  need  the  ex¬ 
tensive  appliances,  of  course,  that  are  used  by  the  large 
commercial  fruit  growers.  w.  d. 

Madisonville,  O. 

We  believe  most  people  who  make  small  quantities 
of  cooked  lime  and  sulphur  use  an  iron  kettle  or  a 
wooden  vat  with  iron  bottom.  Where  steam  is  avail¬ 
able  stout  barrels  are  sometimes  used.  Prof.  T.  B. 
Symonds,  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  tells 
in  Bulletin  112  of  a  homemade  vat  or  scalder  whiclf 
answers  the  purpose  well.  The  picture  at  Fig.  398 
shows  how  it  is  made,  with  dimensions.  Good  lumber 
lp2  inch  thick  and  20  inches  wide  is  used.  The  sheet- 
iron  bottom  is  bent  so  as  to  extend  six  inches  up  the 
ends  and  sides.  Be  sure  to  have  it  at  least  this  much 
up  the  end  where  the  fuel  is  put  in.  The  sheet-iron 
bottom  is  nailed  up  around  the  vat.  It  is  not  neces¬ 


sary  to  use  cement  if  the  iron  is  securely  nailed  to 
the  box.  White  pine  is  good  material  for  it.  This 
vat  is  set  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  stove  pipe 
at  one  end,  or  on  a  raised  place  of  either  sheet  iron 
or  brick,  the  fire  being  built  beneath  it.  We  have 
heard  of  a  simpler  vat  used  in  the  West,  where  the 
sheet  iron  is  simply  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  the  joints  cemented. 

VALUE  OF  APPLE  POMACE. 

I  never  have  used  apple  pomace  to  any  great  extent 
as  a  fertilizer,  because  in  the  absence  of  any  chemical 
test  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  its  value  would  be 
principally  for  its  mechanical  effect,  and  a  little  ex¬ 
perience,  when  applied  late  in  the  season,  seemed  to 
show  that  it  made  plowed  ground  work  heavy  and 
salvy.  Applied  early  in  such  a  hot,  dry  time  as  we  had 
last  month,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect 
if  only  a  light  application  was  made,  or  if  applied 
lightly  on  meadow  or  pasture.  I  am 
applying  some  this  season  to  the  apple 
trees,  bearing  trees,  putting  a  few 
shovelfuls  around  each  tree,  near  to, 
but  not  touching,  the  trunk,  the  idea 
being  to  keep  down  weeds  and  possibly 
to  return  to  the  soil  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  that  the  apples  took  away. 

I  have  no  silo  and  have  never  put  up 
any  pomace  in  that  way,  but  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  another  way  leads  me  to 
think  it  should  be  entirely  practical.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  pom¬ 
ace  piled  up  in  a  mound  late  in  the  Fall. 
It  remained  in  the  same  place  all  Win¬ 
ter  and  one  day  early  in  the  Spring,  or 
late  in  the  Winter,  I  was  out  by  thjs 
mound,  which  was  probably  six  feet 
high,  and  noticed  just  around  from 
where  I  was,  the  hind  quarters  of  a 
sheep.  On  investigating  I  found  that 
the  sheep  had  burrowed  into  the  pile  so 
far  that  this  one  was  nearly  hidden.  The 
snow  and  frost  had  compacted  the  out¬ 
side  and  the  sun  had  thawed  it  on  the 
south  side  so  that  they  could  more  eas¬ 
ily  work  their  way  to  the  inside.  If  it 
would  keep  under  these  circumstances 
and  be  palatable,  why  not  in  a  silo?  Our 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond  of  pom¬ 
ace,  and  will  eat  it  after  ft  has  heated 
and  soured,  if  allowed  access  to  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  pomace  in  a  silo  would 
anywhere  near  approach  corn  silage  in 
feeding  value  as  feeds  are  valued  or 
compared.  I  should  say  its  value  was 
as  a  change  or  as  a  relish,  the  same  as 
a  man  takes  his  apple  sauce  along  with 
heartier  food.  Pomace  will  heat  and 
ferment  very  quickly,  and  I  would  think 
should  be  put  into  the  silo  as  fast  as 
made.  Repressed  pomace  that  has  been 
run  through  a  picker,  or  reground,  will 
handle  much  better  and  pack  closer  than 
the  first  pressing,  which  is  in  thin  layers 
or  cakes.  To  sum  up,  I  should  like  to 
have  pomace  to  feed  all  through  the 
Winter,  as  an  appetizer,  and  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  would  prefer  to  compost  it  with 
strawy  manure  or  leaves  or  pile  it  up 
and  let  it  rot  a  year  before  applying  it 
to  the  land  in  any  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  L.  R.  BRYANT. 

Illinois. 

Some  years  ago  we  handled  the 
pomace  from  a  cider  mill — working  it 
over  with  warm  water,  repressing  and 
boiling  the  liquid  down  to  apple  jelly. 
The  pomace,  which  we  fed  to  stock,  was 
more  valuable  after  being  worked  over 

than  before.  It  was  less  acid,  the  sheep  and 
cattle  liked  it  better,  and  ate  more  of  it.  It  was 
hauled  out  every  morning,  and  spread  thinly  over 
the  pasture.  What  little  was  not  eaten  decayed 
and  improved  the  pasture.  Comparing  it  with  silage 
as  stock  food  is  a  little  difficult.  Corn  silage  as 
stock  food  I  would  class  as  bread,  meat  and  potatoes 
for  humans,  while  the  pomace  would  take  the  place 
of  baked  apples.  I  don’t  think  I  would  want  to 
silo  the  stuff.  There  are  innumerable  cider  mills  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  country  with 
large  piles  of  pomace  decaying,  its  odor  polluting  the 
atmosphere.  In  these  piles  of  pomace,  I  believe,  are 
hidden  possibilities  that  have  the  making  of  a  “trust” 
more  gigantic  and  powerful  than  the  meat  trust. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  days  when  outside  the 
limits  of  every  town  one  or  more  slaughter  houses 
polluted  the  air  with  its  stench.  These  places  have 
been  abandoned  and  concentrated  in  large  cities,  where 
this  very  stuff  that  created  the  stench,  the  offal, 
is  made  into  human,  stock  and  plant  food.  There  is 
no  longer  any  waste  ;  everything  is  utilized  of  an  animal 
except  the  proverbial  squeal.  Men  have  become  mul¬ 
timillionaires  from  the  wasted  materials,  j.  H.  b. 


GLADIOLUS  MASTODON,  FROM  A  PAINTING,  MUCH  REDUCED. 
Fig.  399.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  856. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tho  name 
and  address  of  tho  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Building  Material  in  Compost. 

C.  B.,  Freeport.  L.  J. — Lot  mo  know  the 
value  of  ihe  residue  of  a  burned-down  resi¬ 
dence  in  composting  with  muck.  The  resi¬ 
due  would  be  in  about  tho  proportion  of 
00  per  cent  sand,  20  per  cent  lime  and 
20  per  cent  ashes.  As  the  lime  is  cal¬ 
cined  by  the  heat  to  tho  extent  of  reduc¬ 
ing  it  to  a  powder  it  might  have  nearly 
the  value  of  quicklime.  I  have  fiO  car¬ 
loads  of  muck  and  one-half  acre  of  upland 
garden  with  light  and  heavy  soil,  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden. 

Ans. — About  all  we  can  do  is  guess 
at  this  value.  It  would  be  rather  hard 
to  get  a  sample  that  would  be  a  fair 
average  for  all  the  pile.  A  fair  guess 
at  the  value  would  be  $1.50  a  ton.  The 
way  to  use  it  would  be  to  compost  the 
muck.  Start  with  a  layer  of  muck  about 
a  foot  deep  and  scatter  the  ashes  from 
the  burned  building  over  it.  Then  use 
more  muck  and  then  more  ashes  until 
the  pile  is  complete.  Fork  it  all  over 
twice  through  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
use. 

The  Crosby  Peach. 

This  peach  has  been  highly  praised  by 
experts  in  Ontario  and  some  parts  of  New 
England,  while  in  some  oilier  parts  of  the 
conn! ry  it  is  but  little  thought  of.  We  have 
asked  .T.  II.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  for  his 
opinion. 

The  Crosby  peach  is  a  variety  that 
has  some  points  of  superiority  over  al¬ 
most  all  others  in  the  country,  and  yet 
it  is  generally  despised  and  unappre¬ 
ciated,  except  in  northern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  southern  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  portions  of  Ontario 
and  some  sections  of  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  it  is  extremely  profitable. 
It  is  hard-.y  in  bud  and  fruit  where 
many  others  fail  entirely.  It  is  the 
sweetest  and  richest  in  flavor  of  any  of 
the  yellow  varieties,  and  has  such  a 
small  pit  that  you  get  a  whole  lot  of 
peach,  even  though  individual  specimens 
are  not  very  large.  It  is  always  in¬ 
clined  to  over-bear,  and  consequently  is 
generally  small  in  size;  but  properly 
thinned,  then  thinned  over  again,  and 
with  a  good  deal  higher  feeding  than  is 
required  with  most  varieties,  some  won¬ 
derful  results  can  be  obtained.  The  duli 
woolly  appearance  can  almost  entirely 
be  grown  off  by  liberal  thinning  and 
increased  size  of  peach.  It  will  astonish 
every  peach  grower  in  America  to  be 
told  that  the  largest  size  peach  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  was  a  Crosby ;  not  a 
single  specimen  either,  but  hundreds  of 
them.  The  trees  were  on  very  rich  land 
and  only  about  three  hundred  specimens 
were  allowed  to  each  tree,  the  trees  be¬ 
ing  10  years  old.  Still  I  should  never 
put  forth  the  claim  that  it  was  a  large 
nor  an  attractive  peach,  but  it  has  many 
points  of  merit  not  to  be  despised. 

J.  H.  HALE. 

Pumping  Questions. 

J.  W.  F. .  Sunbury,  Pa. — What  pump 
would  you  advise  to  pump  water  out  of  a 
well  15  feet  deep  up  a  hill  to  a  reservoir 
about  100  feet  elevation?  Are  not  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  and  rotary  pump  the  same,  and 
would  they  be  satisfactory  for  such  a  place? 
How  much  water  would  a  1.5-inch  pipe 
carry,  that  is,  how  many  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute  with  an  ordinary  pump?  How  much 
would  a  1.25-inch  pipe  carry? 

Ans. — The  centrifugal  and  rotary 
pumps  are  different  types.  Neither 
would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  named 
if  water  must  oe  lifted  100  feet.  For 
this  purpose  one  of  the  reciprocating 
force  pumps  with  an  air  chamber  would 
be  required.  The  amount  of  water  car¬ 
ried  by  either  a  1.5  or  a  1.25-inch  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  would  depend  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  pump  cylinder,  the 
length  of  stroke  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute.  A  three-inch  cylin¬ 
der  with  a  12-inch  stroke,  making  30 
strokes  per  minute,  would  discharge  11 
gallons,  through  either  pipe,  more  power 


being  required  for  the  smaller  pipe  be¬ 
cause  the  water  would  have  to  flow 
through  it  more  rapidly.  This  would 
apply  an  inch  of  water,  on  the  level,  to 
1060  square  feet  per  hour.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation  100 
feet  is  a  pretty  high  lift,  and  if  applying 
it  directly  to  the  ground  would  aid 
materially  in  the  distance  the  water  has 
to  be  elevated,  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
satisfactory  to  apply  the  water  directly 
to  the  ground,  doing  away  with  the 
reservoir.  A  gasoline  engine  of  not  less 
than  2.5  horse-power  would  be  required 
to  lift  this  amount  of  water,  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  reciprocating  force  pump,  to  a 
height  of  100  feet.  f.  h.  king. 

Winter  Feeding  for  Bees. 

A.  L.  B.,  Westrille,  Conn. — What  can  I 
feed  my  bees  Ibis  coming  Winter?  The 
swarm  is  quite  large,  and  while  they  have 
an  abundance  of  honey  now  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  last  through  the  Winter  season. 
I  lost  two  hives  that  way  last  year,  and 
would  like  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  I  am 
only  a  now  beginner  and  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  Dees,  I  suppose. 

Ans. — A  colony  of  bees  needs  to  have 
at  least  25  pounds  of  honey  in  the  hive 
for  Winter  stores;  30  would  be  safer. 
If  they  have  not  that  amount,  feed 
honey  if  you  have  it;  if  not,  then  the 
best  granulated  sugar.  Mix  the  sugar 
with  water  slightly  warm,  equal  parts 
by  measure,  stir  until  dissolved  and 
feed  warm.  If  you  have  no  regular 
feeder  you  can  use  a  small  pan.  Re¬ 
move  the  fixtures  from  a  super  and  set 
the  pan  on  top  of  the  frames,  inside  the 
super;  fill  pan  with  the  syrup  and 
spread  a  cloth  over  the  syrup  so  that 
the  bees  can  crawl  over  it  and  take  up 
the  feed  without  getting  into  it.  A 
good  way  is  to  fill  the  pan  of  syrup  with 
short  grass,  anything  that  will  keep 
them  from  getting  daubed,  as  they  will 
crowd  each  other  in  and  many  he 
drowned.  It  is  well  to  close  the  en¬ 
trance  nearly  up  with  a  stick  when 
feeding  to  prevent  robbing  by  other  col¬ 
onies  not  being  fed.  The  super  must 
also  be  covered  absolutely  bee  tight,  or 
robbers  will  make  trouble.  It  is  best  to 
feed  towards  night  if  it  is  fairly  warm. 
As  soon  as  they  have  taken  down  the 
feed  the  pan  should  ire  removed,  and 
the  quilt  put  over  the  frames,  the  empty 
super  set  on  top  of  the  quilt  and  filled 
with  chaff,  or  some  other  light  packing, 
unless  you  have  a  better  way  of  protect¬ 
ing  them  for  Winter.  j.  a.  crane. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — Some  choice  Long  Island 
stock  is  reported  to  have  brought  $3  per 
barrel,  but  the  general  run  of  State  and 
Jersey  have  sold  at  $2  or  under. 

Cabbage. — The  market  is  advancing,  with 
an  outlook  for  considerably  higher  prices. 
Local  Jersey  growers  are  getting  $1  to  $1.25 
per  barrel  for  ordinary  cabbage  delivered  in 
New  York.  On  account  of  the  drought  the 
heads  are  smaller  and  the  cabbage  tougher 
than  usual.  Worms  have  been  very  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  variety  known  as  Autumn 
King  is  turning  out  poorly  this  year,  the 
heads  being  spongy  and  not  fully  grown. 
It  is  an  enormous  yielder  when  conditions 
are  right,  but  in  this  unfavorable  year 
varieties  like  Succession  are  more  reliable. 

Fruits. — Apple  trade  is  moderate,  with  a 
surplus  of  medium  grades.  McIntosh  is 
bringing  top  price,  and  I  have  never  seen 
finer  specimens  than  those  offered  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  leads  Alexander  and  Twenty  Ounce 
in  appearance  and  is  far  ahead  in  quality. 
Winter  varieties  are  too  bard  to  interest 
local  consumers,  though  some  retail  dealers 
are  handling  Kings. 

Ax  Egg  Problem — “Those  eggs  are  four 
months  old.”  This  frank  statement  was 
made  by  a  man  who  sells,  as  a  side  line, 
eggs  from  one  to  two  weeks  old.  He  has 
a  trade  in  soda  fountain  and  bar  eggs,  and 
these  customers  will  not  lake  ordinary  or 
storage  stock.  Ho  tries  to  make  it  clear 
to  those  who  ship  eggs  that  he  cannot  use 
anything  hut  fresh  gathered,  that  if  others 
are  sent  they  will  have  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  regular  dealers  to  sell  for  what  they 
will  bring.  Yet  it  seems  that  some  ship¬ 
pers  tbink  that  now  and  then  a  case  of 
storage  eggs  can  be  worked  in  and  no  one 
will  know  the  difference.  A  good  many 
ordinary  consumers  do  not,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  the  trade  or  those  who  know  fresh 
eggs.  An  egg  candler  can  read  an  egg’s 


character  as  readily  as  though  the  shell 
were  off.  In  fact  when  an  egg  Is  held  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  in  the  tin  tube  enclosing 
the  candler’s  light,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  shell  at  all.  The  shipper  of  the  four- 
months’  old  eggs  referred  to  had  been  send¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  for  some  time  and  had 
been  told  definitely  that  no  others  were 
wanted.  The  receiver  had  begun  to  feel 
that  the  eggs  could  be  depended  on  when 
this  case  of  ancienls  arrived.  They  looked 
nice,  and  were  “Sound,  kind  and  gentle,” 
as  Ihe  horse  auctioneer  says,  hut  were  not 
now  laid,  hence  useless  for  this  man’s 
trade.  He  sold  them  through  a  regular  egg 
dealer,  and  on  account  of  the  additional 
handling  expense,  the  shipper  netted  less 
Ilian  he  should,  besides  losing  the  confidence 
of  the  receiver. 

Bank  Directors. — The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  bringing  mingled  wrath  and  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  himself  by  a  proposition  to  test 
the  fitness  of  directors  of  National  banks 
for  these  positions.  The  plan  is  that  bank 
examiners  shall  submit  a  list  of  questions 
to  the  directors  of  the  hank  under  investi¬ 
gation.  These  questions  are  somewhat 
searching,  requiring  more  than  a  casual 
knowledge  of  the  hank’s  affairs  to  answer. 
Do  the  directors  have  any  definite  knowledge 
regarding  the  safety  of  the  hank’s  loans, 
which  they  are  alleged  to  approve?  Have 
they  ever  verified  the  outstanding  certificates 
of  deposit,  certified  cheeks  and  cashier’s 
checks?  and  so  on.  In  short,  do  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  anything  more  than  the  merest 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  vital  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  bank  they  are  supposed  to  safe¬ 
guard,  and,  in  some,  measure,  direct? 

Comptroller  Murray’s  critics  say  that 
while  such  questions  might  be  asked  of  the 
directors  of  a  small  country  bank,  they 
are  absurd  and  impertinent  when  applied 
to  the  money  kings  whose  names  are  on 
the  directorales  of  the  large  city  hanks.  IIow 
could  these  men  he  supposed  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  details  of  the  hank’s  work¬ 
ings?  Those  matters  are  for  the  officers  to 
attend  to.  How  indeed  can  a  man  who  is 
a  director  in  from  50  to  75  great  corpora¬ 
tions  give  attention  to  the  details  of  any? 
Let  him  attend  the  meetings,  draw  his  fee 
for  so  doing,  give  perfunctory  approval  of 
the  acts  of  the  officers,  and  all  is  well. 
Again,  it  might  be  embarrassing  if  the 
matter  of  loans  were  looked  into  too  cai-e- 
fully,  and  the  discovery  was  made  that  a 
brother  director  was  borrowing  large  sums 
on  wildcat  security  and  settling  overdrafts 
by  getting  further  loans  from  the  misused 
hank,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  trial  now  in 
progress  in  this  city. 

Perhaps  the  Compf roller  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  up-to-date  hanking 
methods,  as  some  of  his  critics  state,  but  in 
this  matter  he  is  showing  something  alarm¬ 
ingly  akin  to  hard  business  sense.  It  will 
he  a  cause  for  thankfulness  if  his  efforts 
result  in  weeding  out  some  of  the  dummy 
hank  directors.  But  even  worse  than  a 
dummy  is  the  big  man  of  good  reputation 
who  gives  the  influence  of  his  name  to  en¬ 
terprises  inviting  public  trust,  yet  is  densely 
ignorant  of  their  vital  workings. 

_  w.  w.  H. 


While  forest  land  will  not  afford  so  much 
pasture  as  cleared  land,  it  is  excellent  to 
use  in  conjunction  with  grass  land.  When 
dry  weather  comes  on  in  Summer  the  cattle 
feed  on  brush  and  briers  and  do  well, 
when  grass  in  open  fields  becomes  dry. 
Where  forest  land  is  pastured,  grass  soon 
begins  to  creep  in  and  becomes  better  pas¬ 
ture  each  year.  My  own  stock  roams  over 
400  or  500  acres  of  mountain  and  valley, 
cleared  land  and  forest,  and  I  often  see 
cattle  reaching  up  into  the  young  trees  for 
leaves  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  I  do  not 
think  it  hurts  the  timber,  has  something 
like  the  effect  of  pruning;  the  trees  grow 
higher.  I  have  seen  statements  made  in 
some  of  our  papers  that  leaves  contain  as 
much  nutriment  as  grass.  This  year  I  am 
getting  as  much  feeding  value  from  one- 
quarter  acre  of  weeds  (  for  hogs)  as  from 
anything  I  raise.  Forest  land  affords  both 
feed  and  shade.  I  am  fencing  a  lot  of  wood 
land  now  with  plain  round  wire  (No.  .11), 
stapling  wire  to  trees ;  makes  a  cheap  fence. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  c.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  10. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  salaries  paid  by  Uncle  Sam 
to  Civil  Service  employees  equal 
and  exceed  those  paid  in  any  branch 
of  private  commercial  life.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  appointments  are  made 
annually.  To  learn  how  yon  can 
scc.nrc  a  pood  government  positirn 
by  qualifying  at  home  to  pass  any 
Civil  Service  Examination,  write 
to-day  for  free  Civil  Service  Hook. 
International  Correspondence  Schools, 
1)0X1158,  bci  union,  l’a. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Killed  with  Lime  Sulphur  Wash  made 
with  Bergenport  Brand  Sublimed 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 


T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 


100  William  Street, 


New  York. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  deHigned  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  out  lit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  ami  the.price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation:  800  gals  ,*25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $4*2.50  Delivered  at 
K.R.  Nta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  KD WAKDS« 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


—99  !'Xoo  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO..  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIKLD  of  50,000  Quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  OH  A  RT. 

KEVITT  S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


r  A  n  Q  a  I  p  700,000  I.iicretin  Dewberry  Plants.  Price 
rUn  OH  LK~  list  free.  Miciiaki.  N.  Boroo,  Vineland,  N.J. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’yCo.,  Penn. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vi  tee  Hedging. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Turks  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  tho  rest. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  farmers  at  man¬ 
ufacturers’  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  Freight  prepalu. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


ROWN  FENCE 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 

(galvanized.  Practically  indestructible.  Stock 
strong.Chicken  tight.  1 5  to  35c  per  rod  Sample  Free. We  pay  frt.' 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  53,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


lif  JkftlTC  VI  —Standing  timber,  basswood,  white 
TV  All  I  ELU  ash,  elm  and  other  hard  woods. 
Car  lots  only.  Write  what  you  have,  how  much, 
how  located  for  mill  and  freight  station  and  price 
asked  BACON  &  COMPANY,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


ADIT)  a  — Want  more  farmers  for  best 
1*  lvUtXlUA  County  in  State.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  ot  lands  actually  for  sale.  Ardress 
Buooksvillk  Board  Of  trade.  Brooksvllle,  Fla. 


How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 
One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


i 


FOR 

^^HOT-BEDS 
and  Cold  frames 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  all  about  it 

■■  i  *  ■■  ■■  Address, —  ■  xi  »  iuja 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


1908. 
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The  Picture  Shows  You 


Send  for  our  Booklet  “The 
Sole  of  Steel”— or,  better  still, 
send  for  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 


How  strong  the  Steel  shoe  is  made. 

The  Soles: — and  an  inch  above — are 
stamped  from  one  thin,  light  steel 
sheet.  Not  aseam  or  joint  anywhere. 

Only  soft,  pliable,  waterproof  leather, 
made  from  specially  selected  hides, 
goes  in  the  uppers. 

The  Steel  Soles  and  the  soft,  stout  up¬ 
pers  are  riveted  firmly  together. 

Eound-headed  rivets  stud  the  bottoms 

can5 

They  make  the  shoe  stick  firm  to 
slippery  surfaces. 

“Steels55  are  the  strongest  working 
shoes  ever  made.  One  pair  will 
easily  outwear  from  3  to  6  pairs  of 
leather  shoes. 

And  besides  the  economy,  there  is  per¬ 
fect  comfort  in  their  use.  Mud  and 
water  does  not  affect  them. 


They  keep  their  shape — do  not  warp 
and  twist  like  leather  shoes,  when 

AVCt. 

The  rigid  steel  bottoms  keep  them 
shapely  and  comfortable  always. 

Eubber  boots  scald  the  feet — make 
them  sweaty  and  cause  blisters. 

Steel  shoes  are  light,  dry,  warm  and 
clean. 

You  can  work  anywhere,  in  mud  or 
slush,  and  never  worry  about  wet 
feet  and  colds. 

We  are  having  more  repeat  orders 
for  Steel  Shoes  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

People  who  have  worn  them  once 
stick  to  them  year  after  year. 
They  see  how  much  money  they 
save;  and  know  how  comfortable 
Steel  Shoes  are. 


Comfort  and  Economy 

For  Outdoor  Work 

no  shoe  ever  made  gave  half  the  comfort  and  service  that’s 
found  in  steels. 

Some  people  have  worn  them  for  years. 

That’s  the  test — getting  folks  to  come  back.  It’s  easy  to 
sell  a  certain  shoe  once,  but  it  the  buyer  is  not  pleased  he 
won’t  come  back. 

That’s  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  the  steel 
shoe  has  that  people  who’ve  tried  it  once  always  come  back 
for  another  pair. 

Ask  your  neighbor  how  he  likes  his  “steels. 55  He’ll 
tell  you  why  he  sticks  to  them.  He’ll  tell  you  that*for  long 
wear  and  perfect  comfort,  combined  with  low  price,  Steel 
Shoes  are  a  boon  and  a  bargain  wherever  men  work  out  of 
doors.- 

They  Save  Doctor’s  Bills 

Always  wear  steel  shoes  when  you  work  out  of  doors. 
They  keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry,  and  save  doctor’s  bills 

No  colds,  no  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  bother  the  man 
whose  feet  are  safe  and  dry  in  Steel  Shoes. 

No  lost  time  on  account  of  wet,  stormy  weather. 

Steel  shoes,  with  their  waterproof  leather  uppers, 
protect  your  feet  like  rubber  boots  without  causing  them  to 
sweat  or  blister. 

One  pair  of  steel  shoes  will  last  as  long  as  three  pairs  of 
rubber  boots. 

You  know  yourself  what  rubber  boots  will  do  to  your 
feet — they  are  absolutely  injurious. 

Easy  on  Your  Feet 

Your  feet  feel  line  in  Steel  Shoes. 

Their  insoles  are  springy  hair  cushions.  These  give 
elasticity  to  your  tread,  and  absorb  the  shock  when  you 
walk  on  hard,  frozen  or  stony  ground. 

These  soft  hair  cushions  can  be  easily  slipped  out  for 
airing  and  cleansing. 

Steel  Shoes  are  shaped  to  lit  your  feet  naturally.  With 
the  help  of  the  yielding  hair  cushions  they  keep  your  feet 
strong  and  healthy. 

Steel  Shoes  hold  their  proper  shape — do  not  run  over  or 
get  tight  in  places  after  being  wet,  like  a  leather  shoe. 

The  man  who  wears  Steel  shoes  is  never  bothered  with 
corns,  bunions  or  callouses. 

Throw  away  your  old  rubber  boots,  your  hard,  rough, 
twisted  and  cracked  leather  shoes. 


of  Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Cet  Steels! 

Then  you  will  know  perfect  comfort — all  the  year 
around.  Order  a  pair  today. 

A  man  who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn’t  have  to  own  three 
different  styles  of  working  shoes.  No  arctics  or  felt  boots 
necessary.  Steel  Shoes  need  no  repairs. 

Cheaper  Than  Leather  Shoes 

You  save  money  twice  on  Steel  Shoes — first  on  the  low 
price  ;  next  on  the  long,  long  time  they  last. 

We  make  two  grades. 

For  $2.50  we  sell  a  good,  serviceable  Steel  with  uppers 
six  inches  high.  It’s  lots  better  than  an  all-leather  shoe 
at  $3.50. 

Most  people,  though,  buy  our  famous  $3.50  Steel  Shoe. 

You  Avill  Avonder,  Avhen  you  see  them,  Iioav  avc  can  make 
such  a  high-grade  shoe  for  $3.50.  Only  our  long  experience 
and  enormous  output  lets  us  do  it. 

These  $3.50  Steel  Shoes  have  uppers  nine  inches  high. 

THE  SIZES  AEE  0  TO  J  2. 

We  specially  recommend  this  $3.50  shoe,  because  the  9- 
inch  uppers  afford  more  protection.  Both  grades — the  $2.50 
and  the  $3.50 — are  excellent  shoes,  only  most  people  believe 
there  is  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  difference  in  the 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Don’t  cheat  your  feet  out  of  the  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes. 
Think  of  the  trifling  cost — the  big  saving  in  shoe  bills  and 
doctor  bills.  Send  only  $3.50  for  our  9-inch  Steel  Shoes 
(state  size  shoe  you  Avear)  and  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
Avorking  shoes  you  ever  wore  will  come  by  fast  express. 
Send  today. 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  O.  K. 

Yrou  are  perfectly  safe  in  sending  to  us  for  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes,  as  Ave  agree  to  refund  your  money  promptly  and  freely 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  Avhen  you  see  the  shoes.  Money  can¬ 
not  buy  better  Avorking  shoes  than  either  the  $2.50  or  $3.50 
styles.  You  get  more  foot  comfort  and  health  protection, 
longer  Avear  and  greater  satisfaction  in  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 
than  money  can  buy  elseAvhere. 


Order  Blank  for  Steel  Shoes 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept.  37,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  : 


STEEL  SHOE  CO., 

Dept.  37,  RACINE,  WIS. 


I  enclose . . . 
in  payment  for 

Name . 

County . 

Town . . 


. for  $ - 

pair  Steel  Shoes,  size 


State  . 

. R.  F.  D 
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RULES  FOR  MEASURING  HAY. 

We  often  have  questions  about  figuring 
the  weight  of  hay  in  a  mow  or  stack.  The 
following,  taken  from  Bulletin  155  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  will  do  to 
keep  on  hand  : 

The  rules  for  measuring  hay  in  the 
stack  may  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  time  the  hay  has  been  stacked  and  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  hay,  and  also 
according  to  the  character  of  the  stack. 
With  Alfalfa  hay  which  has  been  stacked 
for  30  days,  it  is  usual  to  compute  an 
eight-foot  cube,  or  512  cubic  feet,  as  a 
ton.  When  the  hay  has  been  stacked 
five  or  six  months,  usually  a  7^-foot 
cube,  or  422  cubic  feet,  is  calculated  for 
a  ton.  In  old,  fully  settled  stacks,  it  is 
usual  to  allow  a  seven-foot  cube,  or  343 
cubic  feet,  for  a  ton,  or  sometimes,  in 
very  large  stacks  or  mows,  only  216 
cubic  feet,  or  a  six-foot  cube,  are  al¬ 
lowed  per  ton  in  weight. 

The  volume  of  mow  is  readily  secured 
simply  by  multiplying  together  the 
length,  width  and  height.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  for  measuring  hay  in  the 
stack,  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the 
stack  and  also  upon  its  size.  With  a 
long  stack  or  rick,  the  usual  method  is 
to  throw  a  line  over  the  stack,  measur¬ 
ing  the  distance  in  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stack  on  one  side  to  the  bottom 
on  the  other ;  add  to  this  the  average 
width  of  the  stack  in  feet,  divide  this 
sum  by  four  (which  gives  one  side  of 
the  square)  and  multiply  the  quotient 
by  itself,  and  this  product  by  the  length 
of  the  stack  in  feet.  This  will  give  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  stack,  which 
may  be  divided  by  512,  422  or  343,  in 
order  to  find  the  number  of  tons.  For 
small,  low  ricks,  the  rule  is  to  substract 
the  width  from  the  “over,”  divide  by 
two,  multiply  by  the  width  and  multiply 
the  product  by  the  length,  dividing  the 
result  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
ton. 

There  is  no  established  rule  for  meas¬ 


uring  round  stacks,  but  this  one  will 
approximate  the  contents  of  a  stack  of 
ordinary  conical  form :  “Find  the  cir¬ 
cumference  at  or  above  the  base  or 
‘bulge’  at  a  height  that  will  average  the 
base  from  there  to  the  ground ;  find 
the  vertical  height  of  the  measured  cir¬ 
cumference  from  the  ground  and  the 
slant  height  from  the  measured  circum¬ 
ference  to  the  top  of  the  stack,  taking 
all  measurements  in  feet.  Multiply  the 
circumference  by  itself  and  divide  by 
100  and  multiply  by  eight,  then  multiply 
the  result  by  the  height  of  the  base, 
plus  one-third  of  the  slant  height  of 
top.”  The  hay  in  a  round  stack  is 
usually  less  compact  than  in  a  rectang¬ 
ular  stack,  hence  a  greater  number  of 
feet  should  be  allowed  for  a  ton — with 
well-settled  hay,  probably  512  cubic  feet. 
The  rules  given  may  also  be  used  in 
measuring  any  kind  of  hay,  or  cane  or 
Kaffir  fodder,  but  with  cane  or  Kaffir 
only  approximate  results  may  be  secured 
by  stack  measurements,  because  the  fod¬ 
der  is  apt  to  vary  greatly  in  weight  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moisture  it  contains. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  DEER  LAW. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Knapp,  shot  an¬ 
other  deer  in  his  orchard  while  it  was 
destroying  a  fruit  tree.  He  used  a  44-100 
Winchester  rifle,  but  he  loaded  the  shells 
with  the  largest  size  buckshot.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  killing  to  the  warden.  He 
was  arrested  for  killing  the  deer  il¬ 
legally.  The  law  states  that  a  man  can 
shoot  deer  in  this  State  if  it  is  doing 
actual  damage,  but  he  must  use  a  shot¬ 
gun,  and  according  to  our  highest 
authority  he  was  using  a  shotgun — see 
Webster’s  Unabridged  or  Scientific 
American.  I  procured  the  best  counsel 
that  could  be  had,  regardless  of  cost,  as 
I  was  authorized  to  do  by  the  best  class 
of  men  all  over  New  England  to  de¬ 
fend  Mr.  Knapp.  After  a  hard  fight 
by  the  warden  and  Prosecuting  Attor¬ 


ney  Ives  of  our  town,  Judge  Booth  said 
in  giving  his  decision  that  in  his 
opinion  if  Mr.  Knapp  should  use  a 
cannon  to  shoot  the  deer  with  and  the 
cannon  was  loaded  with  powder  and 
buckshot  he  should  call  it  a  shotgun,  and 
he  found  Mr.  Knapp  not  guilty.  What 
a  victory  for  us  farmers  who  have  had 
our  crops  destroyed  by  deer  and  have 
been  unable  to  get  just  damage  from 
the  State!  If  this  court  had  found  him 
guilty  we  were  prepared  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  and  put  the  case  before  12 
good  men.  People  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  offering  their  time  and  money 
to  defend  Mr.  Knapp  and  their  rights  as 
American  citizens.  c.  h.  brundage. 

Connecticut _ 

TILE  WELLS. 

On  page  805  a  correspondent  spoke 
of  tile  wells  made  of  terra  cotta.  A 
number  of  our  readers  have  asked  to 
know  what  these  tile  wells  are  and  how 
they  are  put  down.  Mr.  J.  Elliott,  who 
wrote  the  former  article,  tells  us  that 
these  terra  cotta  tiles  are  straight  pipes 
without  hubs.  The  joints  are  fastened 
together  with  galvanized  sheet  iron 
bands  and  enough  Portland  cement  to 
fit  the  joints  tightly.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  first  tile,  which  is  run  into  the 
ground,  there  is  a  casting  of  iron,  the 
bottom  of  it  expanded  three  inches  in 
diameter  larger  than  the  tile.  It  is 
tapered  to  a  sharp  point  like  an  ax  all 
around.  Thus  it  cuts  the  hole  large 
enough  for  the  tile  to  pass  through,  and 
is  perforated  with  holes.  When  the  tile- 
is  started  in  the  ground  the  operator 
bores  inside  the  tile  with  an  earth  auger, 
and  as  the  sand  and  earth  are  taken 
out  the  tile  settles  down,  and  as  it 
settles  additional  tiles  are  placed  on  top 
until  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  is 
reached.  When  this  is  done  the  bottom 
of  the  well  is  cleaned  out  with  a  sand 
bucket,  and  about  a  pailful  of  screened 


gravel  is  put  at  the  bottom,  so  the 
water  filters  through  it  into  the  pump. 
There  are  three  sizes  of  tile  used ; 
usually  eight-inch  for  hand  pumps,  wind¬ 
mills  or  hot-air  engines;  for  power 
pumps  a  12-inch  tile  is  used  and  for  a 
larger  use  an  18-inch.  Of  course,  these 
wells  cannot  be  put  down  where  there 
are  large  rocks  or  bowlders,  as,  of 
course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bore 
through  these.  When  small  stones  are 
reached  they  arc  taken  up  through  the 
tile  with  a  grapple  which  is  made  for 
the  purpose.  These  tile  wells  appear 
to  be  designed  chiefly  for  sandy  land, 
open  soils  where  there  are  no  rocks  to 
interfere  with  the  drilling. 

SHEEP  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  breed  or 
breeds  of  sheep  are  best  adapted  to  general 
New  England  conditions  where  both  wool 
and  meat  are  a  consideration?  Also  please 
state  reasons  why  they  are  the  best. 

Connecticut.  A.  b.  c. 

As  I  have  stated  in  these  columns 
recently,  I  believe  the  best  sheep  for 
New  England,  where  wool  and  meat 
are  of  equal  consideration,  are  the  mut¬ 
ton  Merinos,  Delaines  or  Rambouillets. 
They  are  hardy  sheep,  much  less  liable 
to  disease  than  the  strictly  mutton 
breeds,  well  adapted  to  hilly,  broken 
pastures.  They  do  not  require  the 
housing  and  high  feeding  of  the 
above-mentioned,  although  I  would  by 
no  means  imply  that  there  is  any  profit 
in  any  sheep  if  neglected  and  underfed. 
They  are  heavy  shearers  and  their  wool 
brings  nearly  as  much  per  pound  as 
that  of  the  longer  stapled,  coarser 
breeds  of  sheep.  They  give  a  good 
lamb  that  sells  well  for  mutton,  but  not 
so  heavy  or  desirable  as  those  from 
the  “Downs,”  but  an  excellent  lamb  to 
feed  during  the  Winter.  The  ewes  are 
good  mothers,  large  milkers,  and  if  it 
is  desired  will  breed  very  early  in  (lie 
season.  edward  van  alstyne. 


K.  H.  DEYO  &  CO., 
BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.,  28Washington  St. 


BOUT.  W.  HART,  Mgr. 

BOSTON,  73  Washington  Street,  N. 

MAI. I. A I.IKIT  &  CONRKY 

PHILADELPHIA,  1818  Market  St. 

To  Insure  prompt  deliveries  we  carry  a  full  line 
of  engines  and  parts  with  ail  our  representatives 


E.  J.  BACHMANN 

KEMPTON,  Pa. 

WALLACE  BROS. 

NORFOLK,  Va. 


ROBT.  W.  HART, 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 


E.  J.  BACHMANN, 

Kemptou,  l*a. 


J.  C.  WALLACE,  JR. 

of  Wallace  Bros. , 
Norfolk,  Va. 


“  1  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  that  leaves  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  perfect  running  order.  I  do  not  spend  much 
time  in  the  office.  1  am  out  in  the  shop  with  my 
coat  off  watching  every  detail. 

By  keeping  right  out  around  the  workmen,  seeing 
that  all  the  little  things  are  actually  done,  I  know  the 
engine  you  get  is  all  right  and  that  the  high  Olds 
standard  is  maintained.  I  also  know  the  engine  is 
‘Best  by  every  test,’  because  I  look  after  the  testing  and 
inspecting  myself.  They  are  the  best  you  can  buy, 
whether  you  pay  less  or  more  than  the  Olds  price.” 

J.  B.  SEAGER,  Gen’l  Mgr. 


The  Olds  Engine  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  engine  you  can  buy  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
most  economical  to  run,  will  do  your  work  at  the  smallest  expense  and  do  -s  not  get  out  of  order. 

This  company  has  been  making  engines — and  nothing  else -  for  thirty  years.  We  are  engi  ie  specialists.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  big,  successful  concern  like  this  that 
makes  one  thing  must  make  that  one  thing  well. 

Our  new  factory  is  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  engine  factory  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  its  complete  equipment  we  can  build  engines  of 
the  highest  '  efficiency  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 

That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a  durable,  simple, 
strong,  highest-grade,  perfect-working,  long-lived  en¬ 
gine  at  a  low  price.  This  liberal  proposition  is  the 
crowning  reason  on  top  of  a  lot  of  good  common 
sense  ones  why  you  should  buy  an  Olds  Engine 
and  none  other. 


R.  H.  DtYO, 

of  K.  II.  DoyoJc  Co.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


F.  T.  MACY, 

of  K.  II.  DeyoJc  Co.,  Binglmim« 


S.  M.  MALL ALIEU, 

of  a  Con  re? . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  an  Engine  Until  You  Have  Got  This  Proposition. 

Wc  have  any  kind  of  an  engine  you  want.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  about  them  in 
detail.  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  our  Hopper  Jacket  Engine  on  skids  or 
wheels,  3  to  12  h.  p.  Ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  Fill  it  with  gasoline,  throw  on  the 
switch,  turn  the  wheels — that’s  all.  No  piping  to  connect,  nothing  to  set  up,  always 
ready,  can  be  moved  anywhere.  All  Olds  Engines  run  properly,  arc  easy  to  start 
winter  or  summer.  The  U.  S.  Government  uses  them. 


S.  CONREY, 

of  Mallaiieu  \  Convey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  will  save  you  money.  When  a  company  like  this,  the  oldest  and  biggest  exclusive 
gasoline  engine  manufacturers  in  the  country,  make  such  a  proposition,  it  means  something. 

I  have  placed  my  proposition  in  the  hands  of  our  representatives.  Write  to  them  or  to  me 
and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail. 

JAS.  B.  SEAGER,  General  Manager,  Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 


OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

HOME  OFFICE==908  Seager  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

and  the  liberal  proposition  at  once. 
Address  the  home  office  or  any  repre¬ 
sentative.  Do  not  buy  any  other  engine 
until  you  get  my  liberal  proposition. 
It  is  something  unusual.  You  certainly 
want  to  know  about  it. 


OLDS  PNEUMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEM. 

Reliable,  simple  and  economical 
for  water  in  the  farm  house. 
Let  us  know  your  requirements 
and  we  will  make  you  a  price. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


I  Want  You  to  Get 

The  Most  Liberal  Proposition 

Ever  Made  on  a  Gasoline  Engine. 


Oub 


^ENGINES 


FOR  GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE  and  GAS 
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KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  a  recent  issue,  H.  F.  H.,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  says  the  sweet  potato  disappears 
from  his  market  about  Christmas.  Here 
in  southern  Indiana  it  is  common  to  see 
them  for  sale  well  on  into  Spring,  and 
the  method  of  keeping  is  substantially 
the  same  as  described.  After  digging, 
which  should  always  be  before  frost 
conies,  the  potatoes  are  often  left  in 
heaps  on  the  ground  and  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  with  the  vines,  over¬ 
topped  with  grass  or  straw,  the  vines 
seeming  to  give  an  extra  fine  color  to 
the  tubers.  They  are  then  stored  in 
cellars  or  rooms  above  ground  and  the 
storehouse  kept  at  a  temperature  not 
much  below  90  degrees,  for  a  week  or 
10  days,  with  good  ventilation.  This 
accomplishes  the  drying-out  process, 
after  which  the  potatoes  need  only  to  be 
kept  safe  from  chilling  to  insure  their 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  CUTS.  Fig.  400 

soundness  throughout  the  Winter  and 
Spring.  In  a  tight  store-house  little  fire 
will  be  needed.  By  these  means  we  en¬ 
joy  the  potatoes,  dry  and  sweet,  until 
green  vegetables  begin  to  come  again, 
and  find  them  also  a  very  profitable  pro¬ 
duct  for  market  at  from  80  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bushel.  j.  p.  l. 

Indiana. 


Algal  Growth  on  Lily  Ponds. 

S.  U.  g.,  Cluster ,  N.  J. — The  appearance 
of  my  lily  pond  is  much  injured  by  a  slimy 
green  growth  on  the  surface.  What  can  I 
do  to  remove  it? 

Ans. — Specimens  of  this  growth  were 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
states  that  the  growth  was  a  species  of 
Lenina,  or  duckweed,  a  plant  quite  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents. 
The  application  of  about  four  ounces 
of  copper  sulphate  to  each  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  water  would  mate¬ 


rially  decrease  some  of  the  algal  growth 
which  is  present,  and  in  this  way  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
might  be  improved  somewhat,  but  the 
Lenina  would  be  uninjured.  Mechani¬ 
cal  means,  such  as  raking  off,  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  way  of  ridding  ponds 
of  this  growth.  Persons  who  wish  to 
remove  such  growth  from  ponds  would 
do  well  to  learn  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  whether  it  is  susceptible: 
to  chemical  treatment,  before  trying 
copper  sulphate. 

A  Mixture  of  Chemicals. 

TF.  II.  g.,  Pine  Grove,  Pa. — The  subject 
of  fertilizers  is  always  of  interest  in  modern 
agriculture.  Realizing  that  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  cheaper  to  use  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  on  a  naturally  poor  soil,  composed 
of  clay  and  clay  shale,  we  use  only  a  good 
grade,  in  quantity  from  400  to  800  pounds 
on  an  acre.  The  following  compound  gave 
very  satisfactory  results  this  dry  season, 
possibly  in  a  manner  attributable  to  the 
hygroscopic  character  of  the  nitrate  and 
potash  used.  We  mixed  2,000  pounds  dry 
tankage,  17  per  cent  nitrogen  ;  2.000  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  10  per  cent  nitrogen;  4,000 
pounds  bone  meal,  3K>  per  cent;  4.000 
pounds  bone  meal,  20  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid ;  6,000  pounds  dissolved  rock,  14  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid ;  4,000  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  50  per  cent  potash.  If  correct, 

-  analysis  would  show  4.7  nitrogen,  11  1-9 
potash,  9  1-9  phosphoric  acid.  Possibly  by 
increasing  the  phosphoric  acid  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  potash  the  results  would  be  equally 
satisfactory.  Let  those  of  your  readers 
interested  give  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Ans. — As  it  is  about  time  to  begin 
figuring  on  the  fertilizer  question  we 
will  start  with  this.  According  to  the 
analysis  we  have  in  this  mixture : 

Nitro-  Phos.  Pot- 
gen  Acid  ash 

2,000  pounds  tankage  . 340 

2,000  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  320 

4,000  pounds  bone  meal  . 140  800 

6,000  pounds  acid  rock  .....  840 

4,000  pounds  muriate  of  potash  2,000 


Total,  18,000  pounds _ 800  1,040  2,000 

Here  we  have  nine  tons  of  fertilizer, 
each  ton  containing  88  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  182  of  phosphoric  acid  and  222 
pounds  of  potash.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  of  nitrogen — nitrate, 
“tankage”  and  bone,  and  two  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  experiments  on  that  soil 
should  show  that  more  phosphoric  acid 
is  needed  the  need  can  be  easily  sup¬ 
plied.  We  do  not  give  this  as  the  best 
mixture  of  chemicals  for  all  farmers  to 
use,  but  to  show  how  one  farmer  has 
figured  out  what  is  best  for  his  partic¬ 
ular  soil. 


Here  is  use  for  a 

STEVENS 

There’s  no  surer  or  quicker  way  to 
rid  the  place  of  rats  and  similar 
pests  than  to  have  a  Stevens  Rifle 
always  handy.  A  Stevens  balances 
so  perfectly  that  it’s  always  steady 
and  true  to  your  aim.  And  it’s 
hard-hitting  and  quick-firing. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalog.  It  shows 
how  perfectly  made  all  Stevens  firearms  are 
—Rifles,  Pistols,  Shotguns — how  moderate 
in  price.  You  can  have  it  for  5c  for  postage. 

And  “Guns  and  Gunning,”  by  Dan 
Beard — a  mighty  good  book  for  you  or 
your  boy  to  have — about  hunting  and 
shooting — guns  and  their  selection  and 
care — about  game,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for 
20c,  paper  cover,  or  30c,  cloth  cover. 

Most  any  hardware  or  sporting-goods 
dealer  can  supply  you  with  Stevens  guns. 
\V  e  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of 
catalog  prices  if  youcannot  obtain. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS&T00LC0. 

.  200  Grove  St. 

f  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


B  E  Y  O  U  R. 

HIRED  M AN" 

Frequently  jobs  around  the 

farm  which  require  the  labor  of 
two  men  can  be  done  by  one  I. 

H.  C.  engine  in  half  the  time  at  one-fifth  the  cost. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  dependable,  reliable 
and  efficient — they  never  quit  unexpectedly — they  cost 
nothing  to  keep  when  not  working — they  never  shirk 
nor  complain.  Progressive  farmers  all  over  the  land 
are  finding  in  the  ownership  of  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  the 
solution  of  their  labor  troubles.  Why  not  you? 

An  I.  PI.  C.  engine  will  operate  the  churn,  grind¬ 
stone,  fanning  mill,  separator,  bone  cutter,  wood  saw, 
pump,  sheller,  grinder,  fodder  cutter,  etc. 

No  extra  help  is  required.  You,  or  your  boy,  can 
run  the  engine  and  operate  the  machine  at  the  same  time. 

Weather  does  not  affect  the  I.  H.  C.  engine.  It  is 
a  faithful  servant  that  is  always  absolutely  under  your 
control  in  the  matter  of  power,  expense  and  efficiency. 

There  is  an  engine  adapted  to  every  purpose — 
Note  the  complete  line. 

Vertical  Engines  made  in  2,  3  and  25-Horse  Power. 
Horizontal  Engines  (Portable  and  Stationary)  made 
in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  20-Horse  Power. 

Air  Cooled  Engines,  1  and  2-Horse  Power. 

Traction  Engines,  10,  12,  15  and  20-Horse  Power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for  catalogs,  and  inspect 
these  engines.  Write  for  colored  hanger  and  booklet  on 
“Development  of  Power.” 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


If  your  time  is  worth  but  $3.00  a  day,  a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  will  save  you  $15.00  per  month  aione.  With  it 
you  can  clean  the  barns  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes 
with  wheelbarrow  or  pitchfork,  keep  the  barns  more 
sanitary  and  preserve  the  full  fertilizing  value  of 
manure.  Simply  fill  Loudon  Carrier  inside  of  barn,  givo 
it  a  shove  and  it  runs  smoothly  ovor  wire  or  truck, 
dumps  directly  into  manure  spreader  or  any  place  de¬ 
sired  and  returns  to  you  automatically.  The 

Louden  Litter  Carrier 

Is  a  big  paying  investment  for  any  farmer.  Water-tight 
box  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— strong,  durable— wears 
for  years.  Raised  or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feet 
—slays  where  you  place  it— can’t  drop.  No  other  make 
lias  its  wonderful  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lilts  40 
pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  hair  a  ton.  Easy  running. 
Special  flanges  prevent  binding  on  track. 

Writo  today  for  line  froo  Catalog  and  valuable  Manure  Book 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  601  Broadway.  Falrlield.  Ia. 


'  i  -  t  •» 


CLARK’S 

CUT  AW 


aEyVsruSlBky  disk  plow 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 


grVnd^g  MILLS 

>  :  •  *r  •  •  '  *  •  V<\':  •  . 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  Kaffir  corn, cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats, 
or  any  kind  of  grain;  coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Especially 
adaptod  for  gaso- 
lino  engines. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
information  desired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  8  MFC.  CO. 
Boi  32  Springfield, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Bog,  Deer,. or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  aud  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horso 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  tho  furrow 
by  a  foot  trip  lever  which  roloases  the 
Turning  Disk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  in  good  position  to  continue  — —  i 

plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  further  use  of  levors 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  left  hand 
plow  and  is  a  perfect  success.  Is  mounted  on  carrying  wheels  [ 
and  is  as  light  as  is.  consistent  with  durability.  Hie  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway  i 
blades  shake  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  solthat  it  isn’t  ueces 

Plow  When  Turning  to  Kight  |ary,t°  Harrow  th®  land  aftor  once  ploughed  with  this  plow, 
iriow  mien  lorning  to  Kigiit.  Sond  today  for  FKEE  Booklet  with  full  information.! 

CUTA^MjARBOWCO,t  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn 


^TO  MFafRr.CORN’  SHELLED  CORN.  WHEAT,  OATS.  BARLEY  AND  RYE 
INTO  MEAL.  FLOUR,  OR  FEED.  THEY  ARE  SIMPLE,  STRONO,  EFFICIENT  AND 

OF  UNEQUALED  QUALITY  AND  CAPACITY 

Suitable  for  engines  of  all  sizes.  Solo  by  dealers  everywhere 
_a_a_ogue  t  rae  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Box  131,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Ruralisms 


A  Worthy  Princeps  Seedling. — 
Gladiolus  princeps,  raised  12 -years  ago 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  as  a  result  of 
hybridizing  the  rare  African  species,  G. 
cruentus,  with  a  vigorous  red-flowered 
garden  variety,  has  perhaps  been  more 
widely  successful  than  any  modern  in¬ 
troduction  of  its  kind.  The  highest 
honors  have  been  won  wherever  it  has 
been  exhibited,  in  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  the  new.  Reports  come  in  of  its 
good  behavior  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  It  thrives 
as  well  in  Cyprus  and  China,  Chile  and 
California,  as  it  does  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
grown  everywhere  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  and  is  often  described  as  “the  finest 
Gladiolus  ever  raised.”  The  only  criti¬ 
cism  that  has  ever  been  made  about  this 
popular  variety  is  that  too  few  of  its 
great  scarlet  blooms  open  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  usual  for  more  than 
three  flowers  to  be  expanded  at  once  on 
a  spike,  but  they  are  so  large  that 
more  display  is  made  by  one  or  two 
flowers  than  with  a  spikeful  of  many 
other  varieties.  Some  growers  con¬ 
sider  the  gradual  development  of  the 
blooms  an  advantage  as  the  flowering 
period  is  considerably  prolonged,  but 
florists  generally  would  like  a  more 
rapid  opening  of  the  buds.  With  this 
demand  in  mind  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  cross-bred  Princeps 
seedlings  each  year.  Many  beautiful 
kinds  have  turned  up  as  a  result  of 
these  breeding  experiments,  though  the 
general  run  rs  far  inferior  to  the  parent. 
After  lengthened  trials,  Mastodon,  the 
gigantic  variety  shown,  greatly  reduced 
in  size,  in'  Fig.  399,  page  851,  and  a 
dwarf-growing  sort,  with  a  perfect  spike 
of  widely  opened  crimson  blooms,  have 
been  selected  as  worthy  companions  of 
Princeps.  The  dwarf  kind  is  yet  un¬ 
named,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  sturdy 
growth  and  self  or  solid-colored  flower 
• — a  rare  feature  among  Gladioli,  as  the 
genus  generally  produces  flowers  with 
variegated  coloring.  Mastodon  has  the 
light  stripes  characteristic  of  Princeps, 
but  is  deeper  in  coloring  than  its  glow¬ 
ing  parent.  Four  or  five  blooms  open 
together,  and  from  their  great  size  and 
widely  expanded  form  present  a  most 
imposing  show  of  color.  The  plant  is  a 
tall  grower,  reaching  five  feet  high  un¬ 
der  good  culture,  but  so  strong  and  firm 
that  it  is  seldom  overthrown  by  high 
winds.  For  decorative  use,  however,  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  it  with  stakes,  that  the 
great  flower  spikes  may  entirely  develop 
in  an  upright  position.  The  blooms  are 
from  five  to  seven  inches  across,  per¬ 
fectly  formed  and  widely  opened,  as  use¬ 
ful  for  cutting  as  for  garden  purposes. 
The  stock  of  these  two  distinct  va¬ 
rieties — the  cream  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Princeps — has  been  purchased 
by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  the  introducers  of  Princeps, 
and  will  in  due  time  be  offered  to 
the  public.  Gladiolus  fanciers  all  over 
the  world  are  busy  raising  Princeps 
seedlings,  and  some  fine  new  kinds  will 
surely  be  produced.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  these'  foreign  products 
with  the  home  descendants  of  Princeps. 

Forest  Fires. — The  appalling  forest 
fires  prevailing  in  many  of  the  drought- 
stricken  Northern  States  have  had  their 
counterparts  in  times  past,  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  almost  irreparable  loss  has  never 
before  been  so  marked.  Timber  was 
formerly  so  abundant  that  trees  were  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  hindrances  than  help  to 
the  early  settlers  and  their  immediate 
followers.  Only  when  life  was  menaced 
or  acquired  property  destroyed  were 
woodland  fires  accounted  public  calam¬ 
ities.  All  now  realize  in  some  degree 
the  sinister  results  of  these  terrible  but 
preventable  holocausts  that  destroy  life 
and*  the  proceeds  of  incredible  toil,  as 
well  as  vast  quantities  of  building  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  so  sorely  needed  to  house  the 
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toilers  of  the  soil,  their  flocks  and  their  1 
equipment.  These  gigantic  losses  event¬ 
ually  fall  on  all,  but  scarcely  in  just 
proportion.  The  farmer  with  his  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  profit  feels  them  most 
sorely  in  enhanced  cost  of  building  and 
diminished  production  of  soil  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  bared  watersheds  and  dis¬ 
turbed  rainfall  about  the  burned  areas, 
until  they  are  again  well  covered  with 
vegetation.  There  should  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  these  great  fires,  no  matter 
how  cl ry  the  weather  may  be.  They 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
country  making  claims  to  civilization. 
Hunters  and  tramps  should  be  so  dis¬ 
ciplined  that  the  causing  of  a  forest  fire 
may  seem  to  them  almost  a  capital  crime. 
Railroads  should  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  fuel-burning  locomotives 
through  woodland  tracts.  Electric  and 
gasoline  traction  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  serve  the  purpose  of  haul¬ 
ing  trains  through  inflammable  areas 
with  small  danger  of  causing  fires.  The 
public  little  realizes  the  tremendous 
waste  caused  by  the  persistent  use  of 
out-of-date  steam  locomotives.  Prob¬ 
ably  90  per  cent  of  the  destructive  rural 
and  woodland  fires  are  directly  caused 
by  these  nuisances. 

Put  Out  the  Fires  ! — But  fires  will 
start  where  there  is  abundant  inflam¬ 
mable  material.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  them  out  before  appreciable  damage 
has  been  done.  Every  resource  of  town, 
State  and  nation  should  be  promptly  and 
unsparingly  used  for  fire  fighting.  The 
fire  tax  consequent  on  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  is  almost  the  great¬ 
est  burden  our  civilization  has  to  bear. 
It  runs  into  stupendous  figures,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  any  fire  insurance 
report.  The  fire  demon  is  fought  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy 
in  cities  and  other  areas  of  congested 
population,  but  in  sparsely  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  the  combat  is  largely 
an  individual  matter.  Most  States  now 
have  forestry  departments  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  fire  wardens,  but  the  service  is 
too  new  and  poorly  supported  to  check 
serious  conflagrations.  The  national  forest 
service  is  older  and  stronger,  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  controlling  fires  on  the 
public  domains.  The  State  forestry  com¬ 
missions  should  be  backed  up  by  the  j 
State  militias,  which  should  be  even  as 
promptly  at  their  disposal  in  the  event 
of  dangerous  fires,  as  they  are  now  at 
the  behest  of  strike-provoking  corpora¬ 
tions.  There  is  now  little  inducement 
for  thoughtful  men  to  join  the  militia, 
but  if  it  were  made  a  real  economic  pub¬ 
lic  service,  instantly  available,  when 
needed  to  combat  public  enemies  in  the 
forms  of  fire,  flood,  storm,  earthquake 
or  pestilence,  as  well  as  war,  the  case 
would  be  different.  State  militias  are 
occasionally  used  in  overpowering  pub¬ 
lic  catastrophies,  but  the  machinery  for 
getting  them  into  action  is  so  clumsy 
and  slow  that  their  utility  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  What  is  needed  is  a  great 
and  enthusiastic  army  of  emergency 
police  and  life  and  property  savers  that 
a  self-respecting  citizen  may  join,  and 
not  a  spectacular  military  establishment. 

w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  great  thing  in 
big  game  rifles  is  sureness 
to  work  under  all  conditions.  Z72ar/tn 
rifles  are  built  with  this  idea  foremost. 

The  mechanism  is  simple,  strong,  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted, quick  and  ea6y  in  operation. 

The  ffla Win  solid  top  and  side  ejector 
keep' a  protecing  wall  of  metal  between 
your  head  and  th«  cartridge,  prevent 
powder  and  gases  blowing  back,  throw  the 
shells  away  from  you  and  allow  instant, 
accurate,  effective  repeat  shots. 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels 
are  hard  and  strong,  specially  made  for 
high  power  cartridges  and  to  resist  the 
wear  of  jacketed  bullets.  They  are  rifled 
deep  on  the  Ballard  Bystsm  for  greatest 
accuracy  and  killing  power. 

Made  in  Models  ’93  and 
*95,  calibres  .25  to  .45, 
and  fully  described 
and  illustrated  (with 

all  other  27hzrfi/z  re¬ 
peaters)  in  our  136- 
page  catalog,  v  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

772ar//n  Z2rear/ns  Co.% 

157  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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HYDRATED  LIME 


Rcok'Yov 


|  Send  for  It  todav— 


n>C  Frno  gives  lots  of  aiu- 

O  I  IOC  able  Information  of  the  - 
growing  and  cultivation  of  Beans  and 
Peas  and  their  market,  soiling  and  feed¬ 
ing  values.  Information  furnished  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  country.  "We 
manufacture  the 

OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

[  which  are  made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  the 
,  need  of  both  the  small  and  large  grower, 
as  well  as  job  throshermen.  These  thresh¬ 
ers  are  guaranteed  to  thresh  ail  kinds 
of  Beans  and  Peas  dlrec-ly  from  the 
rankest  growing  vines  without  splitting 
the  seed. 

Our  Proposition  to  Bean  or  Pea  growers 
is  the  most  fairand  liberal  ever  made 
by  a  manufacturer. 

Write  for  it  and  the  book  today. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

682  Suporlor  St.  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


*  1  EW  You  ' 

Larger  Prujils 


riV®. 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our3-H.P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  bo  easily  detached  ami  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  6  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


IN  50  LB.  PAPER  BAGS 

is  the 

Most  Convenient  Way 

to  handle  Lime  in  small  lots. 

It  is  used  for  top  dressing 
Lawns,  preparing  Hot 
Houses,  Gardens  and 
Flower  Beds  for  next 
seasons  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

FOR  WHITEWASHING  AND 
SPRAYING  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG.  N.  J. 


JARVIS'S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

We  make  this  compound,  quality  guaranteed,  and 
sell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  50  gals.,  30c.  per  gal. 

Less  than  bbls  and  more  than  a  gals.,  40c.  per  gal. 
5  gal.  lots  and  less.  50c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  tilled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 

All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “  Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Buy  land  In  the  growing  South.  Wonderful 
yields  three  and  four  tim.-s  a  season.  Everybody 
prosperous.  Products  command  highest  prices. 
Crop  failures  unknown.  Conditions  for  trucking 
unequalled  anywhere.  Early  markets.  Best  rail¬ 
road  facilities.  Ideal  climate.  No  droughts, 
frosts  or  washouts.  Lands  cheap  and  sold  on  easy 
terms.  For  particulate,  write 
F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust'l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—  Car  Lots  or  Less. 

Prompt  shipment. 
R.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Our  product  for  killing  San  Jose  Scale  lias  all  the  good  features  and  none  of  the 
bad  ones  of  other  remedies.  It  is  not  an  experiment  in  any  way.  Is  the 
result  of  three  years  study  and  experiment. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  50  PER  CENT. 

The  first  cost  of  our  product  is  less  than  Lime  Sulphur  and  large  fruit  growers 
report  it  to  be  more  effectual  than  auy  other  remedy. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

You  can  learn  of  the  best  remedies  only  by  answering  advertising.  Write  us 
now  and  read  what  we  have  to  say. 

Our  products  have  been  sold  on  merit  for  25  years. 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ■■ 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH 


tPat’dJune2,  1903. 


HTHE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 


Will  postively  destroy  SAN  .JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

PRICES:- 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  1909  sent  FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

T3.  Gr,  IPratt  Co.,  JVEffe.  Chemista,  Dept.  3XT,  5G  Church  St.  IKTeevTcr  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


By  the  time  the  cows  were  milked  they 
had  eaten  their  silage  and  were  let  out  into 
the  pasture  again — where  they  pass  the 
night.  Mr.  Squiers  then  went  to  a  small 
gasoline  engine  which  is  mounted  near  the 
dairy  room.  lie  touched  a  screw  and  then 
pumped  for  a  moment  and  then  with  a 
handle  turned  the  wheel  a  few  times.  That 
was  all — -the  engine  did  the  rest.  It  gave 
power  for  the  separator,  the  churn  when 
required,  ran  a  pump  if  need  be  and  also 
healed  water  for  washing  the  dairy  utensils. 
Inside  the  dairy  room  Mr.  Squiers  ran  the 
belt  in  to  the  separator  and  started  it.  As 
soon  as  the  sound  told  him  that  the  proper 
speed  had  been  reached  he  turned  on  the 
milk  and  went  about  his  other  chores.  The 
cream  ran  out  into  a  pail  while  the  skim- 
milk  ran  out  through  a  trough  into  a  barrel 
on  the  outside  of  the  barn.  When  all  the 
milk  had  been  run  through  the  cream  pail 
was  put  in  cold  water,  the  utensils  washed 
and  the  engine  stopped.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
about  it;  one  must  see  the  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  power  and  implements  to 
realize  how  much  one  man  can  do. 

Contrasts. — We  can  quickly  see  that 
farming  in  Jefferson  Co.  is  entirely  different 
than  with  us  in  northern  New  Jersey.  There 
farming  is  the  main  business — -the  only 
business  in  fact — and  farmers  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  men.  With  us  farming  is  a 
side  issue  for  which  too  many  offer  some 
sort  of  an  apology.  Other  lines  of  business 
crowd  farming  out.  In  Jefferson  Co.  land  is 
worth  about  $50  an  acre  for  good  farms. 
The  soil  is  naturally  strong — good  grass 
and  grain  lands.  I  was  told  that  land 


eared  corn.  What  farmers  want  in  the 
silo  is  quality  rather  than  bulk.  I  show 
this  picture  to  make  good  the  claim  that 
$50  land  in  this  northern  section  will  grow 
as  much  corn  per  acre  as  $150  land  in 
Illinois — while  the  value  of  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  will  be  20  per  cent  greater. 
The  contrast  between  this  giant  corn  and 
the  little  flint  which  we  grow  between  rows 
of  trees  at  Hope  Farm  is  striking.  Yet  our 
flint  is  best  adapted  to  our  purpose  and  as 
we  handle  it,  brings  in  more  money  per  acre. 

Farm  Problems.— Life  on  these  dairy 
farms  among  the  hills  seems  to  be  well 
ordered  and  quiet.  Farmers  who  own  the 
land  seem  to  be  contented  and  yet  here  as 
elsewhere  people  have  dreams  and  ambitions 
which  carry  them  in  spirit  over  the  hills 
and  far  away.  While  the  Summers  are  de¬ 
lightful  the  Winters  are  cold,  and  the  snow 
shuts  the  tender  ones  in.  The  labor  question 
is  a  hard  one  here.  Population  is  not  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
average  farm  family  is  smaller  than  in 
former  years.  I  was  told  that  the  average 
farm  could  easily  double  its  output  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  reliable  laborers. 
New  methods  could  be  tried  and  new  crops 
like  Alfalfa  or  roots  for  stock  food  could  be 
introduced  with  profit  so  that  in  time  the 
acreage  required  to  support  one  cow  could 
be  cut  in  half,  provided  farmers  knew  where 
the  labor  to  do  these  things  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  I  can  understand  how  these  dairy¬ 
men  feel  when  some  one  describes  a  method 
of  growing  soiling  crops  so  that  one  acre 
provides  for  a  cow.  While  they  may  recog¬ 
nize  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  they 
realize  that  their  conditions  are  such  that 
they  could  not  carry  it  out.  If  this  is  a 
good  country  for  corn  it  is  still  better  for 
children.  It  would  lie  hard  to  find  sturdier 
little  ones  with  higher  color  or  Armor  flesh. 


A  FIELD  OF  EUREKA  CORN  IN  JEFFERSON  CO.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  401 


was  considered  good  security  for  a  loan,  and 
that  money  can  be  borrowed  quite  readily 
on  it.  The  soil  where  Mr.  Squiers  lives 
will  give  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  land 
in  Illinois  which  sells  at  $125  an  acre,  and 
the  corn  will  bring  10  to  .15  cents  more  per 
bushel.  'Mr.  Squiers  says  he  has  never 
used  any  chemical  fertilizer  whatever,  yet 
the  land  has  been  farmed  steadily  for  over 
a  century.  An  average  crop  of  potatoes  is 
200  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  miles  east 
is  a  streak  of  lighter  soil — originally  hem¬ 
lock  land.  Here  fertilizers  are  used  and 
large  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown.  On  the 
farms  where  the  owners  still  live  the  fields 
and  fence  rows  are  clean  of  weeds.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  country  was  as 
weedy  naturally  as  ours  is.  I  fear  I 
shocked  some  of  these  good  farmers  by 
telling  how  at  Hope  Farm  we  often  let  the 
weeds  grow  late  in  Summer  so  they  may  be 
cut  and  piled  around  the  trees.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  tenant  farming  works  the  ruin 
of  many  a  good  farm.  When  the  farm  is 
given  up  to  the  tenant  it  is  expected  to 
support  two  families  instead  of  one  and  the 
result  is  usually  disappointment.  In  our 
country  the  tenant  generally  rents  for  cash. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  natural 
strength  of  the  soil  near  Rodman.  The  pic¬ 
ture  on  this  page,  Fig.  401,  shows  a  field 
of  Eureka  corn  grown  by  F.  E.  Isham.  This 
stood  16  feet  high.  I  saw  some  of  the 
stalks.  The  crop  from  1  %  acre  of  this  corn 
filled  a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
high!  As  I  figure  it  that  means  50  tons 
is  the  best  crop  from  an  acre 
of  land  we  have  record  of.  There  was 
scarcely  a  well-formed  ear  on  this  corn — 
just  a  few  small  nubbins.  In  Maryland,  or 
somewhere  with  a  shorter  season,  this  vari¬ 
ety  might  make  ears  and  good  silage,  but  as 
far  north  as  Jefferson  Co.  the  season  is  too 
snort.  Mr.  Isham  says  he  will  not  use 
this  Eureka  again.  While  if  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  yield  of  stalk  the  silage  from  it 
is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  made  from  well- 


These  splendid  children  attract  attention  at 
once — like  a  high-class  Baldwin  apple  grown 
in  the  Far  North.  The  only  trouble  with 
the  children  is  that  there  are  too  few  of 
them.  The  country  schools — where  they  are 
not  consolidated — are  very  small.  We  saw 
one  “little  red  school  house”  where  a  very 
capable  teacher  is  giving  his  time  to  two 
pupils.  If  training  counts  for  much  one  of 
these  children  surely  ought  to  be  President 
some  day !  Boys  and  girls  go  away  from 
the  farms  here  as  they  do  elsewhere,  as  they 
have  always  done  and  ever  will  do.  Some 
come  back  after  a  struggle  with  the  world — 
to  find  a  goodly  land  among  the  hills.  What 
a  marvelous  country  that  would  be  for  the 
little  city  children  who  have  no  homes.  How 
they  would  color  up  and  grow  strong  in 
body  and  soul  in  that  pure  air  and  in  those 
substantial  homes.  Suppose  Jefferson  Co. 
doubled  its  output  of  cheese.  Suppose  on 
the_  other  hand  it.  provided  homes  for  1.500 
waifs.  Which  would  do  the  world  more 
good  ? 

Home  Again. — I  felt  some  regret  at  tak¬ 
ing  the  last  full  breath  of  air  on  those 
Jefferson  Co.  hills,  and  yet  as  we  drove  over 
the  hill  at  night,  and  the  lights  of  home 
came  in  view,  I  was  well  content.  I  wish 
I  had  some  of  those  rich,  level  fields  on  my 
farm,  and  sometimes  when  the  fog  rolls  up 
from  the  marsh  and  fills  our  valleys  I  could 
wish  for  the  clear,  sparkling  air  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  yet  we  have  our  compensations  too.  Our 
fields  are  small  and  rough,  and  I  find  fruit 
gardens  and  orchards  that  make  a  better, 
showing  than  ours.  I  admit  that  there  are 
times  when  it  doesn’t  seem  as  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  push  hard  anv  longer:  yet, 
what  we  have  is  ours — we  have  dug  it  'out 
of  the  wilderness,  and  no  one  could  pay 
money  enough  to  make  us  feel  that  we  were 
getting  full  value  for  our  home.  The 
baked  apples  were  extra  good  that  night 
and  as  the  darkness  settled  down  upon  the 
farm  we  had  few  regrets.  h.  w.  c. 


Less  Work- 
Dainty  Dishes 

No  woman  realizes  how  much  work  she 
could  save,  and  the  tempting  variety  of 
dishes  she  could  offer  at  the  table,  until  she 
possesses  a  Keen  Kutter  Food  Chopper. 

Just  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  instead  of  the 
tiresome  chop,  chop  at  the  chopping  bowl. 
Meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits  are  chopped 
uniformly,  coarse  or  fine  as  you  wish.  The 
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No.  K-10 

Price  $1.25 
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mm 


TRACE 


MARK 


Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

is  attached  to  the  table  or  detached  in  a  second 
— works  so  easily  a  child  would  enjoy  using  it 
— wears  a  lifetime — more  easily  cleaned  than  a 
chopping  bowl. 

Sold  under  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark,  which  always  and  everywhere  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  returned.  Ask  for 
the  Keen  Kutter  Food  Chopper  by  name.  v 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.)  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


ST.  LOUIS 

u.s.a: 


“The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm  ” 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
little  book  that  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  It  contains  a  score  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  show  how  interesting  the 
Kodak  may  be  made  in  the  country 
and  it  explains  clearly  the  simplicity 
of  the  Kodak  system  of  photography 
—the  system  that  has  done  away 
with  the  dark-room  and  made  pic¬ 
ture  taking  easy  for  the  amateur. 

.  It  shows  something  of  the  practical 
side  of  photography  for  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  telling  by  both  pictures  and 
text  of  the  many  delights  that  the 
camera  offers  to  country  people. 

Ask  your  local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  “  The  Kodak  on  the  Farm." 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence ;  I  6e  for 
26- Inch ;  19c  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  37e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  W rite  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  MUNCIE,  IN0. 


HPilllfl  A  ”,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
a  n  d  G  rain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Nvith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  NT.  Y. 


FUMA 


Freight  Prepaid^ 

on  B-B  Rubber 

Roofing 


Lowest 

Factory 

Price- 

Freight 

Prepaid 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

1- Ply, 

$1.35 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

2- Ply, 

$1.85 

Roll— 108  Sq.  Ft. 

3- Ply, 

$2.25 

Order  Today, 
or  Write  lor 
Free  Samples 
and 

Booklet 


Best  Appearing— Most  Economic¬ 
al.  Find  out  allabout“B-B”  Roof¬ 
ing  jabsolutely  guaranteed  water¬ 
proof,  tire-resisting  and  durable. 
Made  of  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  sat¬ 
urated  in  Asphalt  by  special 
“B-B”  Process,  heavily  coated 
both  sides  with  Flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can't  crack, 
wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our — 

Free  Samples-  Free  Booklet 
About  B-B  Roofing.  We  pay  all 
Freight  to  points  East  of  Missouri 
River  and  North  of  the  South  line 
of  Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond, 
we  pay  freights  that  far.  Longest 
Guarantee  nnd  Prompt,  Safe  Delivery. 
Write  us  at  once  on  a  postal,  or 
order  from  this  advertisement  on 
ourguarantoe  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  This  remarkable 
low  price  can't  last  long.  Take 
advantage  of  It  and  write  this 
very  day. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY, 
Roofing  Dept.  11  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fppp  Cement  and  Special  Roof- 
*  *  lng  Nails  inclosed  in  each 
roll.  Hammer 

lays  It. 


National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

RANGER  L  HUMANE 

!  ^  or  danger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 

us  what  you  require  and 

REVOLVING  1  BARB  WIRE  delivered  price.  ^ 

OoKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool 


The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


WHY 


T  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Mew  York. 

Herbert  W.  CollinGWOOD,  President  and  Editor, 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*2  marks,  or  10  *2  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  tim# 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL." 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  cash  value  of 
good  corn  silage  in  your  section?  If  it  is  ever 
bought  and  sold,  what  is  paid  for  it?  If  you  had  a 
chance  to  buy  a  silo  full  of  good  silage,  what  would 
you  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  how  would  you  plan 
to  get  it  to  your  stock? 

* 

Be  sure  to  read  the  letter  about  the  Connecticut 
deer  slayer  on  page  854.  They  tried  to  convict  him 
because  he  fired  shot  out  of  a  rifle  when  the  law 
mentioned  “shotgun.”  Next  week  we  tell  the  story 
of  a  similar  case  in  Rhode  Island.  The  question  is 
whether  a  farmer  shall  have  the  right  to  protect 
his  property  when  wild  animals  would  destroy  it. 
In  New  England  the  courts  say  he  has  such  rights. 

* 

We  have  a  good  many  letters  from  western  men 
asking  about  the  cheap  farm  lands  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  prices  asked  for  some  of  these 
lands  are  attractive  to  men  who  live  in  sections 
where  $100  an  acre  is  cheap  for  good  farm  land. 
Probably  these  western  men  do  not  understand  what 
these  abandoned  or  “retired”  farms  are,  and  it  may 
be  hard  for  them  to  realize  without  coming  to  see 
the  land.  We  have  some  articles  coming  that  will  tell 
as  fairly  as  can  be  told  on  paper  what  these  farms 
are  and  what  a  stranger  can  expect  to  do  with 
them. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fought  the  battle  for  a  fair  pri¬ 
mary  election  in  New  York  almost  alone.  If  any 
of  the  other  farm  papers  have  given  any  help  we 
have  not  noticed  it.  We  shall  stay  by  this  question 
until  New  York  people  have  a  chance  to  select  their 
candidates  by  ballot  rather  than  by  caucus.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  any 
effort  to  bring  about  real  reforms.  Some  defects 
have  been  found  in  the  primary  elections  laws  of 
other  States.  These  can  be  •  remedied,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  nominations  is  what  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  for. 

“Apple  Day”  was  celebrated  this  year  on  October 
20,  and  there  was  a  more  general  observance  of  the 
day  than  usual.  The  great  objection  we  have  to  this 
holiday  is  that  it  doesn’t  come  often  enough.  Every 
day  in  the  year  should  be  Apple  Day,  and  every 
American  citizen  should  celebrate  every  one  of  them 
by  eating  his  five  apples.  Yet  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
consumers  to  get  the  apples.  The  retail  price  in  most 
markets  is  extortionate,  and  a  good  many  barrel  pack¬ 
ages  are  so  miserably  packed  that  they  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  trade.  Now  is  the  time  for  some 
association  of  eastern  fruit  growers  to  put  boxes  of 
good  fruit  on  the  market  at  a  fair  price.  Great  will 
be  their  reward. 

*  \ 

Now  THAT  the  election  is  over  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  New  York  Legislature  is  to  elect 
a  United  States  Senator  next  January.  Who  shall 
it  be?  We  believe  in  electing  United  States  Senators 
by  popular  vote,  and  before  many  years  that  is  the 
way  it  will  be  done.  In  the  meantime,  we  believe 
in  an  expression  of  popular  desire.  Who  do  the 
farmers  of  New  York  want  in  the  Senate?  Is  there 
any  strong  man  in  the  State  who  sizes  up  to  the 
ideals  of  country  people?  If  you  have  such  a  man 
in  mind,  we  ask  you  to  name  him  and  give  us  your 
reasons  for  doing  it.  It  will  do  us  all  good  to  come 
out  in  the  open  and  learn,  if  we  can,  what  sort  of  a 
man  ought  to  represent  New  York  in  the  Senate. 


Every  day  there  comes  a  new  story  about  Alfalfa 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  unbelievable. 
In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Alfalfa  is  changing 
the  business  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  sheep 
which  were  formerly  fitted  for  the  market  in  other 
States  arc  now  driven  to  the  Alfalfa  region  to  pas¬ 
ture  the  green  crop  and  eat  the  hay.  This  makes 
a  good  market  for  the  crop  and  improves  the  land 
for  garden  or  fruit  crops.  In  parts  of  California 
Alfalfa  has  already  done  wonders.  The  fearful 
drought  of  the  past  season  seems  to  have  made  suc¬ 
cessful  dairying  impossible  except  where  Alfalfa  has 
been  started.  The  cows  are  being  driven  into  these 
districts,  bringing  prosperity  with  them.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  the  same  things  will  follow  wherever 
Alfalfa  becomes  a  regular  crop  in  any  district.  Let 
it  find  a  place  on  every  farm  in  a  township  or 
county,  and  you  could  not  keep  prosperity  away 
from  it. 

* 

The  horticultural  societies  are  learning  to  make 
the  evening  sessions  of  their  annual  meetings  more 
attractive  to  town  people.  That  is  wise,  for  people 
who  live  in  town  are  consumers  of  fruit.  They  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  fruit  growing,  and 
would  not,  from  choice,  listen  to  a  dry  discussion  of 
method  or  theory.  They  like  to  be  entertained,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  them  come  and  see  the 
fruit  exhibit.  It  is  good  business  policy  therefore 
to  plan  the  evening  meeting  with  a  view  to  attract 
town  people.  Last  year  at  Hartford  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  provided  apples,  which  were 
passed  around  among  the  audience.  At  the  next 
meeting  the  Society  expects  to  serve  apple  pie,  baked 
apple  and  similar  delicacies  to  the  people  who  come. 
This  will  make  a  new  market  for  fruit,  for  it  would 
be  a  hard  man  who,  after  eating  a  few  New  England 
fried  pies,  would  not  become  a  life  member  of  the 

Apple  Consumers’  League. 

* 

The  Republic  of  Brazil  has  established  an  agricul¬ 
tural  bank  unlike  anything  started  before.  The  plan 
is  to  organize  a  system  of  loaning  money  on  farm 
securities.  This  national  bank,  handling  government 
funds,  is  to  be  connected  with  State  banks  which 
will  be  established  by  the  governments  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  States.  The  capital  of  the  national  bank  is  to 
be  $9,000,000,  and  it  can  use  an  amount  equal  to  its 
capital  out  of  the  reserve  funds  in  the  government 
savings  bank.  The  business  of  this  bank  is  limited 
to  extending  credit  to  the  agricultural  interests  by 
handling  notes  or  other  paper  based  on  securities  of 
land  or  crops.  The  great  complaint  among  farmers 
or  planters  in  Brazil  has  been  that  they  are  unable 
to  borrow  money  on  their  land.  They  need  capital 
to  conduct  their  business,  but  being  unable  to  get  it 
they  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  coffee  buyers, 
who  finally  come  to  own  them  along  with  their 
crop.  This  bank  is  designed  to  help  these  growers 
get  away  from  the  “buyers”  by  securing  working 
capital  at  a  low  rate.  Another  agricultural  bank  has 
been  started  in  Manila.  In  Australia  for  years  the 
government  has  made  it  easy  for  farmers  to  borrow 
needed  money  on  their  land — at  long  time  and  low 
interest.  Now  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South,  farmers  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  the  planters  in  Brazil.  They  have 
land,  but  are  without  working  capital,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  farm  to  advantage.  In  order  to 
raise  just  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  live  they 
must  pay  high  rates  of  interest  and  sign  agreements 
which  take  away  their  manhood  rights.  These 
Americans  need  the  help  of  agricultural  or  land 
banks  even  more  than  the  Brazilians  or  Australians 
do.  First  of  all  they  need  working  capital,  and  this 
most  of  them  cannot  obtain  unless  they  can  borrow 
for  long  terms  on  the  security  of  their  land.  Any 
careful  study  of  farm  conditions  in  this  country 
will  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  government  loans 
on  farm  property. 

* 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out,  the  price  this 
year  for  potatoes  in  this  country  will  depend  on  the 
European  crop.  If  there  were  no  competition  from 
foreign  countries,  so  that  the  American  demand  had 
to  be  met  by  American  supply,  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  figure  the  price  would  go.  The  European  crop 
is  large  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  used  each  year  for 
making  alcohol  or  starch,  or  for  stock  feeding.  For 
example,  the  price  in  Germany  is  so  low  that  the 
potatoes  can  be  put  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  for  one 
cent  a  pound !  This  goes  to  show  how  improved 
transportation  has  broken  down  many  of  the  old 
barriers,  and  brought  the  nations  together  in  the 
markets.  Last  Winter  corn  went  so  high  in  price 
that  a  shipload  was  sent  here  from  Argentina.  In 
New  York  City  one  can  find  all  sorts  of  produce — 
sent  from  other  countries  or  from  distant  parts  of 
this  country  whenever  the  price  warrants  it.  For 


instance,  pineapples  from  Hawaii  have  been  sent  as 
far  as  Chicago  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  competition 
with  pines  from  Florida  or  Cuba.  These  pines  arc 
sent  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco  and  there  repacked. 
The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  states  that  over 
2,000  acres  which  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  un¬ 
fit  for  anything  except  grazing  are  now  in  pines. 
The  business  of  shipping  to  this  country  will  now 
be  developed.  Now  the  chances  are  that  there  will 
be  a  like  development  in  dozens  of  other  crops,  and 
farmers  must  expect  closer  competition  as  more  dis¬ 
tant  sections  drain  into  this  market.  We  shall  all 
of  us  probably  be  obliged  to  give  up  some  of  our 
crops  and  concentrate  upon  the  things  which  we  can 
grow  to  best  advantage,  and  with  which  we  can  best 
stand  competition.  We  have  also  got  to  secure  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of  farm 
produce.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  producer  does  not 
get  40  cents  out  of  the  dollar  which  the  consumer 
finally  pays  for  food  and  fibre.  The  remaining  60 
cents  goes  to  the  various  handlers  who  stand  be¬ 
tween.  With  that  proportion  left  unchanged  the 

advantage  is  more  and  more  with  the  middlemen 
as  the  competition  from  distant  markets  increases. 
The  way  to  uplift  the  farmer  is  to  see  that  he  gets 

a  larger  share  of  the  dollar. 

* 

As  these  lines  are  written  we  do  not  know  who 
will  be  elected  Governor  of  New  York  or  which 
party  will  control  the  Legislature.  Whatever  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be  we  now  give  warning  that  the  farmers 
of  New  York  will  demand  several  reforms.  One  of 

the  first  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature  will 

be  a  change  in  the  law  so  that  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  shall  have  authority  to  prosecute  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  agricultural  law.  This  authority  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  he 
exercised  it  before  the  politicians  appropriated  it  as 
a  political  asset  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  The 
Department  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
agricultural  law.  but  when  violations  are  discovered 
the  Department  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  offenders.  As  now  arranged,  the  case 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
for  prosecution.  Here  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
deputy,  who  rarely  serves  more  than  a  couple  of 
years.  Then  the  work  is  again  turned  over  to  a 
successor,  who  is  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  work. 
The  Attorney  General’s  office  is  occupied  with  other 
legal  affairs  of  the  State,  and  the  agricultural  cases 
stand  over  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  without 
attention.  Whether  it  be  the  indifference  of  the  deputy 
or  inability  because  of  other  duties,  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  offender,  finding  prosecution  deferred, 
grows  bold  and  continues  the  offenses.  Others  fol¬ 
low  his  example  and  general  violation  of  the  law  is 
encouraged.  The  moral  effect  of  a  prompt  prosecu¬ 
tion  would  discourage  transgression,  where  the  in¬ 
difference  and  delay  actually  encourage  them.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this  there  is  the  objectionable  feature  of 
divided  responsibilitv.  When  complaint  is  made  of 
failure  to  enforce  the  law,  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  in  a  position  to  blame  the  Legal  Department, 
while  the  Attorney  General  charges  the  failure  to 
the  Commissioner,  or  his  assistants.  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Excise  and  of  Forests,  Fish  and  Game 
control  their  own  legal  work.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  have  the  same  authority.  Much 
of  the  legal  work  is  of  a  technical  nature,  and  a 
legal  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
would  be  especially  prepared  for  a  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  its  cases.  The  oleo  interests  are  resorting 
to  every  technicality  to  defeat  the  laws  preventing 
the  sale  of  their  product  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
a  prompt  and  efficient  prosecution  of  these  viola¬ 
tions  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  restriction  of  their 
activities.  We  must  put  this  legal  work  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  expect  and  demand 
prompt  prosecutions. 


BREVITIES. 

The  like  of  this  warm,  dry  Fall  has  never  been  known 
in  our  section.  The  Crimson  clover  will  grow  at  every 
sprinkle  and  then  stand  still. 

We  have  been  watching  a  flock  of  sparrows  at  work 
in  the  cabbage  field.  We  feel  sure  that  these  birds  destroy 
large  numbers  of  worms  without  injuring  the  cabbage. 

In  1854,  when  the  Concord  grape  was  introduced,  the 
vines  were  sold  at  $5  each  and  $40  a  dozen  to  the  trade. 
The  next  year  they  sold  at  $3  each  and  $24  a  dozen. 

See  what  Mr.  Bollinger  says  about  saving  apple  pomace 
— page  851.  The  great  development  of  fertilizing  in  the 
next  50  years  will  he  in  saving  things  that  are  now 
wasted. 

Grasshoppers  pass  the  Winter  in  the  egg  stage.  Where 
they  have  been  numerous  enough  to  make  them  a  pest  Fall 
plowing  or  thorough  harrowing  of  grass  fields  will  destroy 
the  eggs. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  first  page, 
by  MT.  Black.  Even  the  men  who  would  never  think  of 
making  a  root-graft  will  see  how  thoroughly  the  story  is 
told.  A  model  article. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DO^NfESTIC- — At  Lamar,  Col.,  Oct.  22,  flood  caused 
$100,000  damage.  Five  people  were  drowned  by  the  sud¬ 
den  rise  in  the  river  and  many  families  were  rescued  by 
boats  just  as  their  homes  were  swept  away.  One  woman 
spent  twenty-four  hours  on  a  small  island  before  she  was 
rescued.  .  .  .  With  a.  roar  that  was  heard  for  forty 

miles  up  and  down  the  Shamokin  Valley  the  Weasel  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  nitroglycerine  plant  of  the  John  H.  Hamel 
Company,  near  Shamokin,  Fa.,  exploded  Oct.  22.  For¬ 
est  fires  had  been  raging  in  the  vicinity  for  several  days, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  flames  ate  their  way  through 
the  turf-covered  magazine  and  ignited  the  explosive.  No 
lives  were  lost,  as  the  company  had  ordered  all  its  work¬ 
men  to  retire  to  safety  when  the  flames  first  became  menac¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Forest  fires  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies 

Which  had  been  threatening  several  small  towns  along 
the  Pennsylvania-New  York  boundary  Oct.  22  attacked 
the  town  of  Roulette,  Fa.  (population,  1,800),  and  wiped 
out  the  business  portion  of  the  village,  destroying  eighteen 
stores  and  business  blocks  and  a  score  of  residences.  The 
water  supply  of  the  town  was  exhausted  some  time  ago 
and  the  firemen  were  helpless  against  the  flames.  A  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  homeless  as  a  result  of  the  fire.  The 
loss  will  reach  $150,000.  Roulette  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  prosperous  oil  and  lumber  region.  The  loss  to  the 
oil  and  timber  interests  during  two  weeks  in  October  is 
estimated  at.  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  ...  A 
small  fire  which  started  in  a  rubbish  heap  in  the  business 
section  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Oct.  22.  spread  until  it  had 
destroyed  $200,000  worth  of  property.  The  water  supply 
was  so  low  that,  the  firemen  could  not  reach  second-story 
windows  with  the  streams  from  their  hose.  .  .  . 

Twenty  thousand  sheep  grazing  on  the  Cumbers  Mountain 
Range  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  140  miles  north  of  Santa 
Fe.,  N.  M..  are  reported  to  have  perished  in  the  blizzard 
which  raged  in  that  section  Oct.  22-25.  The  storm  was 
the  worst  in  years,  and  snow  was  from  five  to  ten  feet 
deep.  Besides,  the  great  loss  of  sheep,  six  herders  were 
missing.  .  .  .  Reports  received  at  Helena,  Mont.,  Oct. 

25,  indicate  that  the  previous  week’s  storm  in  northern 
Montana  stands  unprecedented  for  October,  so  far  as  sever¬ 
ity  and  loss  of  life  are  concerned.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  Havre  recorded  six  inches  of  snow. 
The  storm  extended  all  along  the  line  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern,  with  gales  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  blowing.  In 
North  Dakota  an  unusual  number  of  lives  were  lost  among 
sheep  herders  and  many  had  narrow  escapes.  The  storm 
was  accompanied  by  a  gale  that  drove  the  cattle  so  fiercely 
that  they  tore  down  wire  fences  in  traveling  away  from 
the  storm.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  were  lost  by  the  herders, 
they  drifting  and  scattering  all  over  the  country.  Many 
hundreds  were  chilled  to  death.  ...  In  Manitoba, 
many  thousands  of  sheep  perished  in  the  storm.  Ivey  Wil¬ 
son,  living  north  of  Maple  Creek,  lost  2,500  animals. 

.  .  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Oct.  24,  refused  to  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  putting  into  effect 
an  order  reducing  rates  on  cattle  shipments  from  the  South¬ 
west  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other  points. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  and  fifty-five  other 
western  and  southwestern  roads  had  made  the  application 
for  the  injunction,  alleging  that  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  commission  were  confiscatory.  .  .  Major  W.  H.  H. 

Llewelyn,  United  States  Attorney  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  Mexican  revolutionists,  reported  to  the 
Slate  Department  Oct.  2(5  that  two  of  the  revolutionists 
had  been  convicted  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  These  are  the  first 
eases  to  be  tried  as  the  result  of  the  arrest  of  many 
Mexican  revolutionists  who  crossed  the  border  several 
months  ago  and  attempted  to  start  an  insurrection  in 
northern  Mexico.  More  trials  are  pending.  .  .  .  Dur¬ 

ing  the  progress  of  a  $500,000  fire  that  destroyed  R.  A. 
Rartley’s  wholesale  grocery  at  Toledo,  O.,  Oct.  26,  Patrol¬ 
man  Delhair  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  two  kegs 
of  gunpowder  through  the  flames  to  the  street.  The  fire 
started  from  a  storage  room  of  matches.  ...  A  sen¬ 
tence  of  six  months’  imprisonment  for  reckless  driving  of 
an  automobile  was  imposed  upon  Harry  S.  Orndorff,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Judge  Barnard  in  the  Brighton  Court, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  27.  Orndorff  appealed  and  furnished 
bail  of  $500  for  his  appearance  in  the  Superior  Court.  Orn¬ 
dorff  claimed  in  his  defense  that  he  had  eaten  poisoned 
food  while  on  his  way  from  Providence  to  Worcester  in 
his  machine,  and  after  taking  a  drink  of  liquor  did  not 
know  what  happened  until  his  autombile  dashed  into 
a  tree.  He  was  also  fined  $100  for  intoxica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Reports  from  Mexico  state  that  the  Dos 

Bocas  oil  well,  93  miles  southwest  of  Tampico,  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  was  on  fire  for  more  than  three  months  last 
Summer,  is  now  giving  out  suffocating  vapors.  The  well 
is  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  Englishmen  headed  by  Pearson 
&  Son.  It  caught  fire  on  July  4  and  was  burning  up  to 
October.  The  owners,  after  spending  more  than  $.1,000,000, 
finally  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  blaze.  It  was  then 
that  the  poisonous  gases  made  their  presence  felt.  It  is 
believed  that  the  owners  will  have  to  close  the  place  en¬ 
tirely. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Aigricultural  Science  will  meet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16 ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
F.  W.  Rane,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  has  arranged 
for  a  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  along  horti¬ 
cultural  lines,  in  addition  to  its  usual  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme,  for  its  next  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Champaign,  December  8-18.  There  will  be  three  sessions 
daily.  President,  R.  O.  Graham,  Bloomington,  Ill. ;  sec¬ 
retary,  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Kinmundy,  Ill. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Utica  December  8-11, 
will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.  Details  are  being  arranged  by  the 
president.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  and  Secretary  T.  E.  Tiquin,  of 
Sherburne.  Granges,  boards  of  health,  medical  societies 
and  other  organizations  have  been  invited  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  already  about  two  hundred  have  arranged 
to  do  so.  All  persons  who  are  interested  are  invited  to 
attend  the  sessions. 

SYMPATHY  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR 

FARMERS. 

Do  the  farmers  need  sympathy  and  encouragement  or 
not?  This  is  a  question  at  present  widely  discussed  all 
over  the  country.  Sympathy  and  encouragement  are  all 
right,  but  capital  or  credit  is  what  the  farmer  wants. 
What  is  the  use  of  knowing  all  that  is  needed  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  farm  pay  when  there  are  no  means  to  apply  modern 
cultivation?  The  farmer  needs  credit  for  purchasing 
modern  machinery,  for  buying  well-bred  stock,  best  seeds 
and  honest  fertilizer.  The  old-time  method  of  scratching 
the  surface  has  to  be  replaced  by  deeper  cultivation  and 
application  of  lime.  Believe  me,  most  farmers  know  it, 
but  they  don’t  know  how  to  face  the  bill.  During  the 
last  four  years  I  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  farming 
conditions  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  eastern  part  of 
West  Virginia,  and  when  I  attempt  to  make  a  suggestion 
for  better  conditions  it  can  be  only  in  regard  to  the 
mentioned  districts.  Naturally  you  will  find  here  a  large 
number  of  prosperous  farmers,  who  have  their  places  in 
first-class  condition,  who  can  afford  to  apply  modern 
methods  and  could  secure  from  the  banks  any  loan  for  the 
asking.  These  farmers  do  not  need  sympathy,  for  they 
are  content.  On  the  other  side,  you  have  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  are  entirely  discouraged ;  who  own 
hundreds  of  acres,  and  still  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  a 
decent  living.  Their  conditions  can  be  traced  to  ex¬ 
hausted  soil  and  lack  of  capital.  Consequently  their  soil 
is  considered  as  poor,  and  no  average  bank  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  loan  money  for  improving  the  soil. 

After  having  made  analyses  of  these  so-called  poor 
soils,  I  am  coming  to  the  point  of  announcing  that  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  poor  soil.  Most  of  these  exhausted 
soils  contain  still  all  the  plant  food  wanted  for  raising 


paying  crops.  But  the  plant  food  is  not  available  for  the 
roots,  the  soil  is  sour  and  needs  deeper  cultivation,  lime, 
and  a  leguminous  crop  to  be  plowed  under.  Tell  such  a 
farmer  how  to  change  his  methods,  advise  him  to  apply 
this  or  that,  talk  to  him  about  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  experiment  stations.  What  will  be  the  outcome? 
When  the  adviser  has  left  or  the  farming  magazine  has 
been  laid  aside,  the  farmer  will  say :  “Well,  mother,  I 
think  that  man  is  right.  I  should  follow  his  advice,  but 
who  is  willing  to  invest  money  in  my  good  intentions?” 
This  class  of  farmers  needs  banks  or  loan  associations 
whose  main  business  should  be  to  loan  money  to  farmers 
whose  industry,  ability  and  character  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  thoroughly.  The  banks  should  have  officers  able 
to  judge  farm  conditions,  and  also  able  to  advise  the  loan 
applicant  regarding  the  methods  for  improving  the  farm 
and  consequently  the  yields.  If  the  farmer  needs  money 
for  improvements  and  he  can  get  the  money  only  by 
agreeing  to  use  certain  methods  and  to  follow  the  bank’s 
advice,  he  will  stick  to  it. 

Capitalists  should  be  educated  by  the  daily  press  to 
understand  that  farming  represents  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  and  that  investments  for  improving  farms  are 
safer  than  anything  else.  Realizing  that  we  have  in  the 
large  cities  thousands  of  families  who  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  farming  purposes,  but  stayed  in  the  cities  because 
they  had  not  the  proper  facilities  to  start  farming,  I 
attempted  to  start  colonies  wherein  small  farms  could  be 
obtained  on  easy  terms.  Such  farms  should  have  about 
10  acres,  a  small  house,  a  small  barn,  and  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  near  small  towns  where  a  good  market  for  truck, 
potatoes  and  poultry  is  apparent.  I  received  over  200 
applications  from  German  families,  who  have  been  in  this 
country  for  some  years,  who  are  well  posted  on  raising 
truck ;  not  loaded  with  earthly  goods,  but  healthy  in 
body  and  soul.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  secure  a 
permanent  home  by  applying  hard  work,  energy  and  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  I  also  received  enough  offers  for 
land  on  easy  terms,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  Interest 
capital  for  building  the  needed  houses.  This  proved  again 
the  necessity  of  loan  associations  for  making  investments 
in  rural  districts.  If  there  is  a  way  to  do  it  the  result 
will  be  wonderful.  If  it  cannot  be  done  we  shall  miss 
the  road  that  leads  to  a  healthy  and  prosperous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rural  districts.  p.  karutz. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  connection  with  the  above  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  news  item.  Such  banks  are  needed  for  Americans 
as  well  as  for  “the  little  brown  brother”  : 

“Manila,  October  9. — The  Agricultural  Bank,  founded  by 
the  government,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  pesos,  has 
begun  operations.  Secretary  of  Finance  G.  R.  Araneta  is 
president  of  the  bank,  and  Insular  Treasurer  F.  A.  Brana- 
gan  its  manager.  Real  estate  and  harvested  crops  are 
the  only  collateral  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  banks; 
interest  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  The  first 
loan  was  made  to  an  American  farmer  of  Tartao  Province. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bank  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  restoration  and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry.”  _ 


PROSPECTS  FOR  POTATOES. 

We  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  figure  out  the  potato 
crop  accurately ;  there  is  a  shortage  undoubtedly  in  our 
country  from  the  last  few  years,  but  the  crop  in  Europe 
is  said  to  be  very  large,  which  will  admit  of  importa¬ 
tions,  so  that  we  do  not  expect  potatoes  to  reach  exorbi¬ 
tant  values  here 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hendrickson  &  Andrews  co. 

This  has  been  a  very  dry  afterpart  of  the  Summer 
here  in  southern  Pennsylvania ;  many  farmers  could  not 
get  their  plowing  done  to  sow  wheat  in  September.  We 
had  a  rain  three  weeks  ago  to  moisten  the  earth  enough 
to  sow  wheat,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  in  getting 
plowing  finished  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rye 
sown,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  corn  stubble  sown  to  rye. 
Wheat,  90  cents ;  corn  out  of  the  field,  70  cents ;  oats, 
50  cents.  It  is  very  dry  now  again  and  hot  through  the 
day  and  cool  at  night.  Potatoes  a  poor  crop ;  $1  a  bushel. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  s.  K. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES,  NO¬ 
VEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1908. 

Montague,  Sussex  county,  Nov.  10 ;  Layton.  Sussex 
county,  Nov.  11;  Newton,  Sussex  county,  Nov.  12;  May- 
wood.  Bergen  county,  Nov.  13 ;  Dover,  Morris  county,  Nov. 
14 ;  Blue  Anchor,  Camden  county,  Nov.  16 :  Mount  Holly, 
Burlington  county,  Nov.  17 ;  Mulliea  Hill,  Gloucester 
county,  Nov.  18,  19 ;  Vineland,  Cumberland  county,  Nov. 
20,  21  ;  Williamstown,  Gloucester  county,  Nov.  23 ;  Had- 
donfield,  Camden  county,  Nov.  24  ;  Hopewell,  Mercer  county, 
Nov.  25 ;  Matawan,  Monmouth  county,  Nov.  27 ;  Freehold, 
Monmouth  county,  Nov.  28 ;  Verona,  Essex  county,  Nov. 
30;  Wriglitstown,  Burlington  county,  Dec.  1;  ITammonton, 
Atlantic  county.  Dec.  4 ;  Clayton.  Gloucester  county,  Dec. 
5 ;  Shiloh,  Cumberland  county,  Dec.  7,  8 ;  Bridgeton,  Cum¬ 
berland  county,  Dec.  8 ;  Moorestown,  Burlington  county, 
Dec.  9,  10;  Woodstown,  Salem  county,  Dec.  11,  12;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Warren  county,  Dec.  14  ;  Blairstown,  Warren  county, 
Dec.  .15 ;  Allamuchy,  Warren  county,  Dec.  16 ;  Stanton, 
Hunterdon  county,  Dec.  1 7 ;  South  Branch,  Somerset 
county,  Dec.  18;  Middlebusli,  Somerset  county,  Dec.  19; 
Locktown,  Hunterdon  county,  Dec.  21,  22. 

Dec.  28  to  Jan.  2,  1909,  Farmers’  Week  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Jan.  13.  14,  15,  1909,  annual  meeting  of  State 
Board.  Other  institutes  will  be  arranged  for  latter  part 
of  March,  1909.  For  programmes  of  institutes  or  of  the 
annual  meeting,  address  Franklin  Dye,  secretary,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


HOPEFUL  FOR  THE  FARM  COMMISSION. 

In  the  issue  of  the  “Literary  Digest  of  August  22,  I 
read  the  comments  of  the  “New  York  Times”  (Ind. 
Dem.),  the  “New  York  Evening  Post”  (Ind.),  and  the 
“New  York  Journal  of  Commerce’  (Fin.),  in  reference  to 
President  Roosevelt  appointing  a  commission  to  uplift 
the  farmers.  It  is  evident  the  above-named  papers  are 
ignorant  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  farmers  and  the 
benefit  which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  derive  from  the  far¬ 
mers’  success.  To  enlighten  the  editors,  let  me  inform 
them  that  farmers  are  the  foundation  of  the  Nation,  and 
publishers  could  not  run  their  papers  without  them,  “be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  eat.”  The  farmer,  in  general,  is  a 
genial,  hard-working,  honest  class,  preyed  upon  by  the 
money  Shylock.  the  fertilizer  agent,  the  commission  man 
and  numerous  other  parasites  who  sap  the  profits  of  his 
toils.  If  they  will  let  the  President  alone  with  his  com¬ 
mission  and  push  a  good  thing  along  and  drop  politics 
out  of  it,  publish  the  advantages  of  the  Land  Bureau  and 
educate  the  farmer  to  up-to-date  conditions,  we  will  all 
be  better  off.  I  claim  the  farmer  is  ignorant  from  a  scion 
tific  standpoint  and  needs  government  help,  which  should 
and  could  be  had  through  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  provided 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  would  vote  a  sufficient 
amount  to  keep  the  Land  Bureau  afloat,  and  not  cut  their 
appropriation  because  they  could  not  put  other  pet  bills 
through.  If  the  farmers  will  rise  as  a  body,  regardless  of 
party,  and  request  the  President  and  Cabinet  to  furnish 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  with  sufficient  means,  it  will  benefit 
the  farmer  by  increasing  his  crops  50  to  100  per  cent  with¬ 
out  any  more  labor,  and  the  people,  in  general,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  product  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  way 
our  Government  through  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  when  they 
have  the  coin,  does  it.  A  poor  farmer,  whose  land  will  not 
give  him  an  existence,  writes  the  Bureau  and,  in  reply, 
they  send  an  expert  farmer,  who  is  also<  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  He  comes  along  with  an  auger,  goes  over  the  ground 
with  the  farmer,  takes  borings  at  different  places,  puts  the 
samples  in  small  bags,  mails  them  to  the  Bureau  of 
S«ils  and  has  analyzed  them  to  see  what  fertilizer  the 
land  requires  to  produce  results.  Then  he  instructs  you 
in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  proper  draining,  liming, 
etc.,  and  the  results  are  wonderful.  The  writer,  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  badly  run-down  farm  that  was  only 
producing  12  to  15  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  will  this 


year,  under  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  average  ov<  r 
60  bushels,  and  the  ground  that  was  formerly  sour  and 
wet  with  stagnant  ponds,  is  now  good,  fertile  land  and  is 
going  to  pay  a  handsome  profit,  with  a  man  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  farming,  only  the  advice  from 
the  Land  Bureau.  If  the  press  will  give  the  President  and 
his  commission  a  chance,  and  our  Congress  and  Senate 
make  the  proper  allowances.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  will  be  very  thankful  for  the  results. 

New  Castle,  Del. _ ’  s.  G.  D. 

INTERNATIONAL  ROAD  CONGRESS.— Twenty-four 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Chili,  India  and  Japan  were  represented  in  the  first 
International  Road  Congress,  opening  at  Paris,  France, 
Oct!  12.  Papers  read  show  that  America  is  far  behind 
Europe  in  the  matter  of  roads.  Of  the  2,151,570  miles  of 
public  road  in  the  United  States,  only  7.14  per  cent,  or 
153,662  miles  is  improved,  about  equal  to  the  mileage  of 
magnificent  French  roads,  averaging  from  24  to  45  feet 
wide.  What  are  known  as  communal  roads,  200,000  miles 
long,  but  averaging  only  13  feet  in  width,  are  as  a  rule 
better  than  the  American  improved  roads.  The  Congress 
is  to  consider  the  effect  on  roads  of  new  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  especially  automobiles,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  approximate  the  best  method  of  constructing  the  ideal 
road.  The  papers  of  experts  agree  that  the  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  good  road  is  a  hard  core,  preferably  of  armored 
concrete,  making  an  incompressible  foundation  with  the 
material  perfectly  bound  together,  and  the  surface  prop- 
erlly  metalled  and  tarred  to  prevent  dust  or  mud.  Meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  suggested  vary  greatly,  but  all  agree 
that  tar  up  to  the  present  time  has  proved  most  efficacious 
against  water  and  dust.  As  a  rule,  Europeans  contend 
that  main  arteries  should  be  about  sixty  feet  wide,  forty 
for  the  driveway  and  ten  on  either  side  for  the  footpath, 
but  the  Belgian  Institute  thinks  the  ideal  road  leading 
into  cities  should  be  196  feet  wide  with  space  for  street 
railways,  bordered  by  sidewalks  on  one  side,  metalled  sur¬ 
face  for  automobiles  and  vehicles,  cindered  bicycle  path, 
soft  horseback  road  with  a  footpath  bordered  with  turf 
in  the  center.  On  account  of  the  high  speed  of  automo¬ 
biles,  curves,  it  is  contended,  must  not  be  of  a  radius 
less  than  fifty-four  yards.  The  American  delegates  are 

L.  W.  Page,  director  of  the  Public  Roads  Bureau  of  the 
Agricultural  Department :  Clifford  Richardson,  of  New 
York,  and  Col.  Charles  8.  Bromwell.  superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition,  Massachusetts  sends  Harold  Parker,  chairman 
of  the  Highway  Commission,  and  A.  R.  Fletcher;  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  named  Charles  Scott.  Bishop  Galloway  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  John  Sharp  Williams;  Washington,  Samuel 
Hill ;  New  Mexico.  Numa  Raymond. 

MISSISSIPPI  IMPROVING.— In  all  the  discussion 
started  by  the  learned  ( ?1  railroad  man.  I  have  seen 
none  from  our  section  of  the  counry.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  am  glad  the  brother  referred  to  is  a  railroad  man. 
We  don’t  need  such  on  our  farms.  The  farm  is  too  good 
a  place  for  such  as  he. 

Most  of  our  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  South  are 
very  well-to-do.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  poor 
people,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  destitute  family  within 
10  miles  of  me.  Most  of  our  homes  are  very  comfortable, 
and  yet  most  of  them  lack  the  conveniences  of  a  northern 
home.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the  family 
is  not  willing  to  provide  them,  but  it  means  simply  this  : 
we  have  not  outgrown  our  inheritance.  I  am  only  25, 
yet  my  father  was  raised  in  a  home  where  there  was  a 
“body  servant”  for  every  child;  there  were  house  servants, 
and  kitchen  maids  and  cooks  and  farm  hands.  There  was 
always  a  flock  of  little  “pickaninnies”  around  to  draw 
water  and  cut  wood  and  do  anything  that  “Marster”  or 
“Mister”  wanted  clone.  The  kitchen  was  generally  some 
distance  from  the  house,  the  cistern  or  well  still  farther 
yet.  There  was  no  special  need  for  convenience.  Since 
the  Civil  War,  the  same  negro  labor  has  been  cheap 
and  plentiful,  and  we  have  just  accepted  the  conditions 
as  handed  down  to  us.  Now.  however,  labor  is  getting 
scarcer.  Our  towns  are  building  up.  great  lumber  mills 
and  railroads  are  being  built,  and  the  negroes  are  leaving 
the  farms.  I  don’t  suppose  there  are  a  dozen  country 
women  in  the  county  who  do  their  own  laundry  work, 
but  there  are  lots  of  them  who  are  doing  the  cooking. 
The  men  are  finding  it  harder  to  get  satisfactory  hired 
help.  We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  negro  labor  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  native  white  labor,  because  the  white 
man,  even  the  class  known  before  the  war  as  “pore  white 
trash,”  objects  to  being  bossed,  and  the  white  man  who 
hires  him  feels  a  delicacy  in  bossing  him  as  ho  does  a 
negro.  We  are  gradually  getting  away  from  the  all-cotton 
way  of  farming,  and  this  change  brings  other  changes.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  it  takes  13  months  to  make  a 
cotton  crop,  and  when  it  is  made,  it  takes  all  the  money 
it  brings  to  pay  the  debts  that  were  incurred  to  make 
the  crops.  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  are  beginning  to 
diversify,  and  many  are  going  into  the  stock  business.  We 
have  a  splendid  fruit  and  truck  farm  country,  though  at 
present  there  are  not  enough  people  engaged  in  either  to 
make  shipping  profitable.  This  is  also  a  good  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact  there  are  several  dairymen  near  me  wTho  are 
making  good  money.  We  have  good  schools,  the  A.  and 

M.  College  is  right  in  our  midst,  and  there  are  prospects 
of  an  agricultural  high  school  being  built  near  ns  next 
year.  There  are  already  several  counties  in  the  State 
which  have  the  high  schools.  We  have  good  roads  for 
at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  free  delivery  routes 
and  telephones.  By  Oct.  21  we  haven’t  had  frost  enough  to 
scorch  a  leaf  on  the  tomato  vines.  The  woods  are  full  of 
walnuts,  liickorynuts  and  scaly-barks ;  persimmons  are  get¬ 
ting  ripe  and  ’possums  are  fat  and  juicy,  mrs.  j.  d.  h. 

Oktibbeha  Co.,  Miss. 


The  unusually  dry  and  warm  weather  of  September, 
which  averaged  70  degrees,  has  put  corn  in  market  con¬ 
dition  unusually  early.  Price  from  48  to  50  cents  for 
from  70  to  80  pounds,  according  to  moisture,  or  the  humor 
of  the  buyer.  Some  has  already  reached  the  Minneapolis 
market  at  highly  remunerative  prices.  Winter  wheat  ac¬ 
reage  is  curtailed  by  dry  weather.  Potato  yield  fair  onlv  ; 
price  from  35  to  50  cents ;  some  fine  stock  of  Rural  and 
Banner  type.  Butter  from  20  to  33  cents ;  eggs  20  cents  : 
onions  $1  per  bushel.  New  York  apples  expected  to  be 
$4.25  per  barrel.  v.  t 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

At  last  the  long-hoped  for  rain  has  spread  over  this  sec¬ 
tion,  extinguishing  the  forest  fires  and  revived  vegetation. 
Streams  have  not  been  increased  in  volume ;  the  ground  is 
so  dry  that  it  will  require  very  heavy  or  protracted  rains 
to  increase  the  flow  of  wells  and  flowing  springs.  Last 
week  a  deer  passed  near  us,  the  first  seen  around  here  for 
years,  evidently  driven  out  of  the  forests  in  northern 
counties  by  the  mountain  fires.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  wicked  hunters  setting  fire  to  the  wood,  and 
possibly  they  do  occasionally,  just  as  maliciously  disposed 
persons  start  fires,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  where  one  is 
started  in  this  way,  a  dozen  are  kindled  by  locomotives 
running  with  wide  open  stacks  belching  live  coals  in  all 
directions,  destroying  the  valuable  young  timber  on  their 
own  properties  and  that  of  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity. 
Then  they  talk  forestry,  for  the  State  and  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  engage  in  for  their  future  benefit,  while  they 
go  on  destroying  what  the  people  are  expected  to  produce. 
Regarding  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber,  while  ir  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  great  waste  in  what  is  used  for  cigar 
boxes,  it  yet  amounts  to  a  considerable  quantity  that  could 
be  used  over  and  over  for  refilling  if  our  foolish  Internal 
Revenue  laws  did  not  prohibit  their  use  more  than  once. 
The  revenue  stamps  must  be  destroyed  and  it  would  be 
equally  nonsensical  to  require  beer  kegs  to  be  destroyed 
after  once  used.  Last  week  we  picked  green  Lima  beans, 
and  watermelons ;  although  we  had  frost  recently  these 
were  not  damaged.  The  clovers  and  Fall  seeding  of  grain 
are  much  better  in  appearance  than  was  expected  during 
the  dry  period.  Alfalfa  sown  in  August  ’ooks  promising. 
On  account  of  building  improvements,  good  roads  construc¬ 
tion  and  steady  work  in  the  collieries,  mechanics  and 
laborers  were  sent  here  from  other  sections,  so  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  brisk  around  us  all  Summer,  and  wage-?  good. 

Pine  Grove,  Pa.  w.  h  s. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PETRIFIED  FERN. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grow  a  little  fern  leaf,  greqn  and  slender, 
Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender, 

Waving,  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low ; 
Rushes  tall  and  moss  and  grass  grew 
round  it, 

Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and 
crowned  it, 

But  no  foot  of  man  e’er  trod  that  way — 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main, 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant 
branches, 

Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 
Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the 
plain ; 

Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries, 

But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these, 

Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees; 
Only  grew  and  waved,  its  sweet  wild  way — 
No  one  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  time  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 
Heaved  the  rocks  and  changed  the 
mighty  motion 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the 
ocean  ; 

Moved  the  plain  and  shook  the  haughty 
.  .  wood, 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist 
clay, 

Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away ; 

Oh !  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that 
day  ! 

Oh  !  the  agony  !  Oh  !  life’s  bitter  cost, 
Sinoe  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost ! 

Useless?  Lost?  There  came  a  thoughtful 
man, 

Searching  nature’s  secrets,  far  and  deep ; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 
lie  withdrew  a  stone,  o’er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design, 

Veiuings,  leafage,  fibres  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern’s  life  lay  in  every  line  ! 

So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day. 

— Mary  Lydia  Bollcs  Branch. 

* 

Potato  puffs  make  a  nice  supper  dish. 
Eaten  with  butter,  they  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  meat  is  not  served.  Put 
about  six  boiled  potatoes  through  a 
sieve,  or  mash  them  well.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  With  a  fork  whip  well, 
adding  gradually  half  a  cup  of  cream 
and  two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Pile 
this  mixture  in  small  pattie  pans 

(greased)  and  brown  in  hot  oven. 

* 

Scouring  balls  are  an  old-fashioned 
convenience  for  removing  spots  from 
woolen  garments.  One  method  is  to  mix 
fuller’s  earth  and  strong  suds  of  white 
castile  soap  into  a  paste,  mold  into  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  put  away  to  dry. 
In  using,  brush  the  garment  well, 
sponge  the  soiled  places  lightly  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  rub  thoroughly 
with  the  scouring  ball.  Hang  the  gar¬ 
ment  in  a  dry  place  for  a  day  or  so,  then 
brush  off  the  dry  earth  and  press.  An¬ 
other  scouring  ball  is  made  by  mixing 
five  ounces  of  pipe  clay,  three  ounces 
French  chalk,  and  three  ounces  alcohol. 
This  is  molded  into  small  balls,  and 
dried.  It  is  often  very  efficacious  in  re¬ 
moving  soil  from  light  fabrics. 

* 

A  very  handsome  new  wrap  is  the 
grenadier  cloak,  modeled  after  the  long 
capes  worn  by  foreign  army  officers.  It 
is  a  real  circular  cloak,  falling  from  the 
neck  and  shoulders  in  full  folds  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  inches  of  the  ground ;  there  is 
a  close  military  collar  of  velvet,  with 
piping  of  contrasting  color,  and  military 
emblems  in  gold;  and  a  metal  chain 
fastening.  These  cloaks,  made  for 
evening  wear,  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
cost  $35  in  broadcloth  with  satin  lining. 
Made  of  dark  blue  serge  or  cloth  with 
a  flannel  interlining  to  add  warmth  such 
a  cloak  would  be  a  very  useful  and 
smart-looking  extra  wrap,  the  military 
collar  being  finished  with  gilt  buttons. 
It  would  be  found  useful  for  driving, 

and  is  both  comfortable  and  stylish. 

* 

Farm  life  in  South  Africa  is  not  de¬ 
void  of  thrills,  according  to  an  incident 
related  by  the  East  Rand  Express: 
While  in  the  act  of  getting  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  river,  Mrs.  Piet  Myburg, 


of  Doornkraal,  Stetlerville  district,  es¬ 
pied  what  she  thought  a  wildcat,  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  si^e,  carefully  hidden  in  the 
dense  foliage,  intensely  watching  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  flock  of  goats.  Promptly 
she  deserted  the  pail,  procured  a  bowlder 
of  rock,  and  noiselessly  approached  the 
hiding  place  of  the  monster.  Careful 
maneuvers  ultimately  brought  her  to  the 
spot,  where  she  raised  the  bowlder  above 
her  head,  and,  with  tremendous  force, 
flung  it  down.  She  then  called  for  help, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  man,  dragged  out 
a  leopard  of  abnormal  size,  killed  with 
the  one  blow.  Mrs.  Myburg  is  to  be  com- 
'  plimented  on  her  pluck  and  presence  of 
mind,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  whether  she  would  have  acted 
similarly  had  she  been  aware  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  cat  hidden  in  the  bush. 
* 

A  very  smart  new  style  in  silk  waists 
is  called  the  military  Directoire.  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  with  tucks  or  pleats, 
fastened  down  the  front,  the  front  pleat 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  large,  round 
brass  buttons,  put  close  together.  On 
each  side  of  the  front  pleat  is  a  two- 
inch  pleated  frill  of  white  swiss  with 
a  lace  edge.  The  sleeves  are  plain, 
shaped  to  a  close  fit  below  the  elbow, 
and  tightly  fastened  with  small  brass 
buttons.  A  small  frill  of  swiss  fin¬ 
ishes  the  wrists,  and  there  is  a  high 
boned  stock.  Among  net  waists,  the 
favorites  this  Fall  are  the  coin-spotted 
nets,  which  have  dots  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  dime  on  a  filet  foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  plain  heavy  fish-nets. 
They  come  in  all  colors,  to  match  the 
season’s  materials,  as  well  as  black  and 
white;  there  is  a  decided  preference  for 
a  net  waist  matching  the  color  of  the 
suit  it  is  worn  with.  There  are  also 
black,  white  and  ecru  nets  having  dots 
of  contrasting  colors.  Another  handsome 
material  used  to  make  guimpes  and 
sleeves  is  a  coarse  ecru  filet  net  stamped 
all  over  with  colored  flower  patterns. 

Last  Uses  of  Light  Wools. 

I. 

We  read  with  interest  the  inquiry  and 
response  on  page  754  as  to  best  ways  of 
cleaning  white  or  cream-colored  cash- 
mere.  The  Ithamar  sewing-room  and 
laundry,  are  apt  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
making-over  and  freshening  up  of  worn 
garments,  but  though  results  are  al¬ 
ways  pronounced  “worth  while”  we 
never  feel  that  the  “good  as  new”  look 
we  aimed  at  is  quite  achieved.  Cash- 
mere  is  a  weave  of  cloth  which  we  al¬ 
ways  hesitate  about  putting  into  the 
washtub,  for  it  seems  next  to  impossible 
ever  to  again  press  it  free  from  fine 
wrinkles.  Dyed  cashmeres,  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  good  color,  are  seldom  free  from 
this  fault.  Indeed,  I  recall  an  especially 
beautiful  piece  of  light  blue  cashmere 
from  which  my  sister  had  a  pretty 
waist.  While  it  was  still  in  almost  per¬ 
fect  condition  she  sent  it  to  the  city  to 
be  dyed  black,  as  she  had  put  on  mourn¬ 
ing.  Although  ripped  as  to  pleats  and 
sent  to  a  reliable  dye-house,  it  came 
back  rough,  coarse  looking  and  worse 
than  thrown  away.  Possibly  the  heat 
necessary  to  the  dyeing  process  ruins 
the  softness  of  the  wool.  Other  gowns  of 
more  stiff  and  open  texture  dyed  most 
successfully.  Indeed  I  still  wear  a 
blouse  made  from  one  of  those  dyed 
dresses,  and  have  more  than  once  been 
asked  where  I  found  such  a  pretty  hem¬ 
stitched  waist. 

Though  dyeing  is  a  more  trying  ordeal, 

I  hold  much  the  same  prejudices  as  to 
the  washing  of  cashmeres,  and  on  this 
account  should  never  buy  a  light-colored 
wool  in  that  weave.  Nun’s  veiling,  serge 
and  all  sorts  of  crimped  effects  in  wool 
cloth  seem  to  me  the  more  lasting  in¬ 
vestment.  Bess  has  a  heavy  white  serge, 
kilted  skirt  and  coat,  which  has  come 
through  the  washing  process  fairly  well 
for  the  second  or  third  time.  Of  course 
she  chooses  a  day  when  it  will  dry 
quickly  and  gives  it  her  undivided  at¬ 


tention,  no  soaking  in  the  suds,  nothing 
else  in  the  tub,  no  delay  about  hanging, 
turning  and  pressing.  She  follows  the 
method  given  in  the  excellefit  directions 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  use 
of  a  wringer.  From  the  last  rinsing  she 
hangs  the  garments  directly  on  to  the 
line,  shaking  the  cloth  free  from  wrink¬ 
les  and  allowing  the  water  to  drain  out. 
It  dries  smoother  that  way  and  the  time 
of  drying  docs  not  seem  to  be  materially 
lengthened,  though  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  string  two  parallel  lengths  of 
clothes  line  a  few  feet  apart,  securing 
the  garments  with  many  pins  to  both 
lines  so  that  skirt  and  coat  hang  open 
to  the  air  and  not  doubled.  Garments 
need  frequent  turnings  when  drying  to 
prevent  drawing  out  of  shape,  and  to  get 
the  hems  and  heavier  parts  free  from 
water  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  single 
thicknesses  are  sure  to  dry  first  we  often 
let  all  become  dried  and  then  moisten 
for  pressing  by  rolling  all  in  an  old 
sheet  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  It 
may  not  be  well  to  keep  white  goods 
damp  longer  than  necessary  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  become  yellow,  but 
any  other  sort  of  wool  garment  gets  an 
even  dampness  from  an  over-night 
sponging  in  a  wet  sheet  which  makes 
the  ironing  easier  and  more  effective 
than  any  other  method.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  bringing  one  to  the  work 
in  the  morning  when  irons  are  hot  and 
zest  keen.  If  pressed  directly  from  the 
line  have  plenty  of  hot  flatirons  and  go 
over  the  damp  hems  frequently,  allow¬ 
ing  the  steam  and  heat  to  drive  out  the 
moisture  between  each  application  of  the 
iron.  The  thinner  ^cloths  are  better 
handled  this  way, t  perhaps. 

Pet  feels  that  she  has  a  word  to  say 
as  to  the  middle  age  and  last  days  of 
white  wool  blouses.  She  has  the  ordin¬ 
ary  younger  child’s  grievance  as  to  out¬ 
grown  and  shrunken-up  garments,  yet 
cheerfully  accepts  them  and  dreams  of 
the  wonders  “mother’s  washing,”  or  a 
10-cent  package  of  dye  are  to  work.  But 
even  careful  washing  in  the  cleanest  of 
suds  and  prompt  and  thorough  rinsings 
will  not  keep  the  prettiest  of  nun’s  veil¬ 
ing  waists  from  turning  at  last  into  a 
dull  whitish  yellow  which  is  not  cream- 
colored  or  anything  but  passee  and  un¬ 
wearable.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a 
blouse  might  be  given  a  dip  in  pale  blue 
dye  and  come  forth  fresh  and  becoming. 
But  not  so.  Though  you  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  it,  perhaps,  that  cloth  is  yellow,  and 
as  everyone  should  know  who  has  ever 
dabbled  in  water  colors  or  oil  tubes,  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  make  green.  Your  blouse 
may  call  itself  blue,  but  there  will  be  so 
much  of  green  to  its  blueness  that  both 
the  wearer’s  complexion  and  sense  of 
color  will  cry  out,  “Throw  that  waist  in 
the  ragbag!”  R.  ithamar. 


ties  the  boy  or  girl  who  knows 

The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  invented. 
A  Roy’s  sled— the  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
dragging  the  feet— runs  away  from  them  all- 
runs  farthest.  Easiest  to  pull  up  hill. 

Saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  Winter -pre¬ 
vents  wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor’s  bills.  Builtto 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growth  white  ash, 
handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Look  for  the  new  Flexible  Flyer  Racer- 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Send  for  Free  Cardboard  Model  {showing  just  hoiv 
it  steers)  and  colored  Christmas  booklet  ■with  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  4  CO.,  Boj1101-H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers——. 


Don’t  Throw  it 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  iteware.  hot  water  bags 
etc.  No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 
can  uso  t hem ;  fit  any  su rf  ace ;  t wo  m i  1 1  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg  assorted  sizes,  25cpostpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co. ,  Box  1  0-B,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PUNCH  THE  WIND  BALL 

FUN  AND  HEALTH  CIVINC  EXERC1S3 
FOR  FOLKS  OF  EVERY  ACE. 

Our  Pocket  Punching  Bag  is  made  of 
tough  resilient  rubber.  Inflate  it  to 
a  diameter  of  12  inches,  insert  clastic 
return  cord  and  Punch.  Amusing  and 
beneficial.  Fine  for  children.  Send  25c. 
Stamps  or  coin  for  one  and  receive  our 
catalog  No.  86  of  1000  novelties  FREE. 

THE  NEW  YOKE  NEWS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  8,  16  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


The  Range  That 

“HAS  NO  EQUAL” 

— That’s  what  “Sterling  Range”  users  say. 
Compare  the  “STERLING  RANGE”  point 
by  point  with  any  other  range,  and  you’ll 
find  in  every  case  it  has  big  advantages. 


No  other  range  manufactured  in  the  whole 
world  can  duplicate  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  the 


AN 


In  all  it  has  twenty  unique  and  distinct 
improvements  in  range  construction. 
Remember  our  $iooo  challenge  for  any  other 
range  to  “Bake  a  Barrel  of  Flour  with  only 
One  Hod  of  Coal.”  Positive  proof  that  the 
STERLING  RANGE  “Has  No  Equal.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling 
all  about  this  wonderful 
range. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Stove  or  Range  Until  You  First  See 

How  Much 


You  Save 

By  Getting 


A  Kalanvazog 

Direct  to  You" 


TRADE  Mark  RE  G ilSTER  E  D 


YOU  want  to  make  every  cent  you  spend  this  year,  count  for  quality  and 
economy. 

If  you  need  a  stove  or  range,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  factory  prices. 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  save  you  55,  $6  or  510  on  our  smallest  stoves,  and  as 
high  as  518,  520  and  even  530  on  our  largest.  And  I  promise  you  that  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  at  any  price,  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Just  let  me  quote  you  prices.  Take  our  catalogue  and  compare  the  Kalamazoo 
quality  and  prices,  with  the  best  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at 
retail.  That  will  tell  the  story.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  You  want  to  save  money 
and  you  want  to  get  high  quality.  Why  not  investigate  our  plan,  then?  Why  not 
let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  manufacturers'  prices  and  retail  prices 
on  stoves  or  ranges? 

We  sell  to  you,  direct  from  the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices, 


360 


Days  Approval  Test — w^?gyhlthe 

I  promise,  In  black  and  white,  to  refund  your  money— every  cent 
of  It— If  you  do  not  find  your  purchase  in  every  way  exactly  as 
represented. 

Remember,  every  Kalamazoo  is  of  the  highest  possible  grade, 
made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  best  manner.  You  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturers — a  company  that  has  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  customers  than  any  other  stove  company  in  exis¬ 
tence.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  stoves  and  ranges  to 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  no  doubt  can  refer  you  to  near 
neighbors  who  have  saved  money  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo. 

Many  customers  write  that  they  have  saved  enough  on  a  single  Kalamazoo  to 
pay  for  a  whole  season’s  fuel.  You  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  suit,  a  new 
dress,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  perhaps  to  pay  your  taxes.  Is  it  not  to  your 
interest  to  get  our  prices? 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114  ■ 

describing  more  than  300  Bizes  and  styles  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Hotel  Ranges,  Base  Burners,  Laundry 
Stoves,  Etc. 

I  know  that  If  you  get  our  prices — and  see  our  quality  you  will  not 
even  think  of  buying  any  other  make.  Let  me  show  you  how  much  you 
can  save. 


William  Thompson,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Several  pretty  models  for  children’s 
caps  are  shown  in  pattern  No.  6117. 
The  plain  cap  is  made  with  brim  and 
crown  and  serves  also  as  a  foundation 
for  the  Normandy  and  the  fancy  caps. 
The  full  crown  of  each  other  cap  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  plain  one  on  indicated 
lines  and  the  rever  of  the  fancy  cap  is 
joined  to  the  front  edge.  The  quantity 


is  1154  yards  21  or  24,  8  yards  32  or 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
6126  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


Unleavened  Graham  Gems. 

Please  ask  Cliarity  Sweetheart  to  give 
recipe  for  making  Graham  biscuit  without 
rising  of  any  kind.  The  recipe  was  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  some  months  ago.  H.  R. 

Add  salt  in  the  usual  proportion  to 
the  meal,  and  scald  it  into  a  soft  dough, 
roll  quickly  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and 
cut  into  diamonds.  Put  on  a  tin  baking 
pan,  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven.  They 
puff  up  until  they  are  very  light. 


6117  Child’s  Caps  2,  4  and  G  years. 

of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(4  years)  is  54  yards  21,  J4  yard  either 
36  or  44  inches  wide  for  any  cap,  with 
54  yard  18  inches  wide  for  the  trimming 
and  crown  of  the  Normandy  cap  or  the 
revers  of  the  fancy  cap,  3  yards  of  rib- 
bin  for  rosettes  1%  yard  for  ties.  The 
pattern  6117  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children 
of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age ;  price  10 
cents. 

The  princess  overdress  shown  may  be 
either  simple  or  elaborate,  as  desired. 


Making-Over  Coats. 

“I  believe  I  have  made  over  more 
clothes  for  the  children  this  year  than 
ever  before,”  said  Huldah.  “Those  two 
coats  I  have  just  finished  look  very 
well,  and  it  wasn’t  such  a  big  task  to 
do  them,  after  all.” 

“It  is  nice  to  have  the  things  to  make 
over,”  said  Huldah’s  neighbor,  “but  they 
would  be  useless  to  me,  for  I  haven’t 
the  knack  of  making  over,  which  you 
certainly  have.  These  coats  look  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  new.  But  how  can-  you 
say  it  wasn’t  much  work  ?  I  should 
think  coats  would  be  harder  to  make 
over  than  anything  else.” 

“These  coats  were  quite  long  and 
were  cut  with  the  straight  box  backs. 
They  were  both  size  thirty-four,  just 
right  for  cutting  over  nicely.  I  simply 
.  ripped  the  underarm  seams,  took  the 
sleeves  out  and  laid  on  the  pattern,  care¬ 
fully  fitting  the  shoulder  seam  of  the 
pattern  to  shoulder  seam  on  the  coat. 
You  see  I  planned  to  use  the  same  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes,  and  I  didn’t  even 
take  off  the  collar,  but  used  it  just  as 
it  was.” 

“I  should  have  thought  the  collar 
would  have  looked  too  large,  but  I  see  it 
is  all  right.” 

“It  opens  lower  down  than  it  did  on 
the  large  coat,  so  I  made  a  shield  to 
wear  with  it.  If  it  had  been  a  larger 
size  than  34,  or  if  I  had  been  making 
a  smaller  coat,  I  couldn’t  have  used  the 
same  collar.  It  was  necessary  to  piece 
the  coats  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
armhole.  I  cut  the  sleeves  for  the  coats 
from  the  big  sleeves,  cut  over  the  same 
cuffs,  and  all  I  did  to  the  patch  pockets 
was  to  move  them  higher.” 

“That  sounds  easy,”  said  Huldah’s 
neighbor,  “and  the  result  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.” 

“It  is  quite  a  saving,”  said  Huldah. 

F. 


6126  Princesse  Over  Dress,  32  to  40  bust 

The  overdress  consists  of  the  blouse 
and  skirt  and  the  panel.  The  blouse  is 
tucked  over  the  shoulders  and  includes 
straight  open  sleeves  while  the  skirt  is 
circular  and  the  two  are  joined  to  a 
foundation  girdle.  The  panel  is  made  in 
two  portions  and  these  portions  arc 
joined  while  the  draped  girdle  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  foundation  and  the 
panel  is  seamed  to  the  front  edges  of 
the  skirt  and  blouse.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 


Breaded  Chicken. — Cut  a  young 
chicken  in  pieces,  roll  in  beaten  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  season  with  parsley,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  Place  it  in  a  pan,  lay  on 
each  piece  of  chicken  a  lump  of  butter, 
add  a  little  water,  bake  slowly,  baste 
often.  Dish,  and  pour  a  cupful  of 
cream  and  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  in 
the  pan.  Stir  and  pour  over  the  dish. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  for  coughs  and  colds  as 
well  as  for  consumption. 

It’s  easy  for  Scott’s 
Emulsion  to  cure  a  cold 
or  cough  and  it  does  it 
better  than  anything  else 
because  it  builds  up 
and  strengthens  at  the 
same  time. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  get 
Consumption  or  Bronchi¬ 
tis.  Get  Scott  *s. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


BROKEN  CKACHKBS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
^  ones  and  can  he  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NKW  KNGI/AN1)  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Towlfd  Butter  I'mclier*,”  “little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,” 
etc.  (’heck  or  money  onlor  uniat  accompany  order.  Write  ua. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDbystonE 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842  j 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpso  n.  -  E  d  d  y  stone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  reliable  old  “Simpson*  brand 
made  only  in  Hddystone. 

The  economical  and  elegant  fabric 
for  black  costumes  and  mourning 
dresses.  Intense,  brilliant,  durable, 
and  absolutely  fast  in  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

^  Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


PIANOS 


Slightly  used  Stein  wavs;  1900  Model 
Lvon  .v  Hcalys;  ami  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  IlcuXy, 
80  Adman  St.,  Chicago. 
tt'urld'  a  Largest  Music  House 


Our  Great  lte-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress l 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  Ies9 
than  Vi  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores, 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


RUBBEKHIDE 

BOOTS 


Outwear  Two  Pairs 

You  take  chances  when  you  buy  ordinary  rubber 
boots  with  rubber  soles. 

They  give  only  slight  protection  to  your  feet — a 
sharp  stick  or  a  nail  may  go  through  the  sole  at  any 
moment.  Then  they  are  done  for. 

NOT  SO  with  Rubberhide  Boots.  The  Rock 
Oak  sole  outwears  several  rubber  solesat  well.  That’s 
why  they  are  most  economical  for  you  to  buy. 

Better  for  ditching,  spading  and  all  kinds  of 
wet  work.  Absolutely  water-tight,  and. 
unlike  other  boots,  always  stay  so.  Your 
feet  are  dry  all  the  time. 

Resolablc  by  any  cobbler 
Rubberhide  Boots,  with  ordinary  care, 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  ordinary  rubber 
boots.  If  they  should  not,  we  agree  to  make 
good  any  difference  in  wear  in  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his 
name.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 
RUBBERHIDE  CO.  456  Essex  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


This  Is  why 

ItobberhideK  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  loot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  Bole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outeole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


RUBBERWELT-SOLE- 


PHYSICAL  ENERGY 


is  the  one 
priceless 

possession  you  cannot  afford  to  waste, 
llon’t  continue  wasting  it  on  the  washing. 
Try  a  Syracuse  “KA8Y”  non¬ 
friction  steel  washer  for  30  days  n 
our  expense.  Has  heating  attach¬ 
ment,  if  you  wish,  to  dispense 
with  boiler  and  range.  Ask  for 
free  hook.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224  5  Dittayo  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  TOO  BUY  A  UNTERM  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I ETZ” 
made  by  R.  E .  D I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  n»  york 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


NO  OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
ont  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill. 

Men’s  Youth's  Suits 

and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10=22  to  SI8=oo 

Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 

Srice.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  Wo 
ave  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  wo 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  style  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. , 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  OUT  OF  DOOR  WORKER 

MEN  WHO  CANNOT  STOP  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  "JUST  AS  COOD'AS 

*>wE*s  WATERPROOF 


fJSH  brA^  OILED  CLOTHING 

Durable-Neat  in  appearance  -  So  clean  it  cannot  soil 
the  finest  garment- Cut  full  to  allow  freedom  of  bodily 
movement  and  guaranteed  absolutely  waterproof. 

Suckers *32°  SUITS*3^ 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

/F NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS,  SENT  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
SENDAPOSTAL  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  */06  ANYWA  Y 

A.J.Tower  Co.  Boston.  U.S.A.  Tower  Canadian  Co.  Limited. Toronto,  Canada 


CURES 

•HEADACHES 

10t25t50t  &$l°p  Bottles. 


8Q2 


November  7, 


/T'HE>  RURAL  NRW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  cut  shows  a  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
boy  with  his  two  lambs.  The  chances 
are  that  this  boy  will  make  a  shepherd 
who  will  some  day  own  a  fine  flock  of 
sheep.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  farm  boy 
to  become  interested  in  live  stock,  and 
sheep  are  well  suited  for  such  keepers. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  readers  who 
could  tell  a  story  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“When  quite  a  young  lad  I  had  a 
present  of  a  ewe  lamb.  I  was  delighted, 
and  after  two  years  I  had  money 
enough  to  purchase  another.  I  went  to 
a  famous  sheep  raiser  in  Delaware  Co., 
and  bought  a  fine  Leicester  lamb.  The 
following  Spring  I  raised  three  lambs, 
the  Leicester  having  twins.  I  found  them 
one  cold  morning  in  March,  one  ap¬ 
parently  dead  from  cold.  I  remember 
carrying  the  lamb  to  the  house,  and  of 
my  mother  coming  to  the  rescue  with 
warm  water,  warm  milk  and  liquor.  The 
lamb  revived  under  her  treatment  but 
the  mother  sheep  would  not  own  it,  and 
it  had  to  be  raised  on  cow’s  milk.  We 
gave  it  new  milk  for  two  months,  then 
changed  to  skim-milk,  and  at  that  time 
he  could  get  what  grass  he  needed.  This 
hand-raised  lamb  weighed  July  3  84 


had  been  passed  was,  as  a  rule,  much 
lower,  but  so  was  everything  else.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  oleo  should  not 
go  on  the  market  and  be  sold  as  real 
butter,  but  just  how  much  difference  the 
passage  of  the  bill  has  had  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  real  price  of  milk  to  the 
farmer  who  makes  milk  for  city  sale,  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  It  must  be  that  it 
has  made  a  difference,  I  believe.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  the  condensery  offered 
$1.51  a  hundred  for  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January.  This  year, 
October  is  $1.60  and  the  other  months 
are  $1.80.  Feeds,  however,  are  double 
what  they  were  then.  Eight  years  ago, 
November  and  December  brought  a  little 
under  $1.40.  _  H.  H.  l. 

POLLED  JERSEYS. 

Polled  Jerseys  are  only  superior  in 
the  hornless  feature.  Except  for  some 
fancy  breed  of  horned  Jerseys,  they  sell 
as  high  as  horned  cattle.  I  have  been 
breeding  them  for  five  years  and  have 
always  been  able  to  sell  all  the  heifers  I 
could  spare  at  good  prices.  For  domes¬ 
tic  use  they  are  very  gentle.  They  are 
good  milkers,  and  as  rich  as  any  Jerseys 
I  ever  handled.  If  I  was  going  to  start 
a  dairy  for  dairying  alone  I  would  adopt 
the  Polled  Jersey.  In  order  to  keep 
from  inbreeding  I  breed  horned  cows 
to  polled  bulls  and  then  select  a  polled 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  SHEEP  BUSINESS. 


pounds,  the  others  weighed  79  and  81 
pounds.  They  were  sold  at  that  time 
for  $15.  That  was  a  fortune  then,  and 
at  that  time  I  would  pin  my  faith  to  a 
sheep  every  time.”  c.  N.  s. 

THE  USE  OF  MILK. 

There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the 
method  of  buying  milk  in  the  milk-ship¬ 
ping  territory.  The  nearest  that  we  come 
to  a  uniform  practice,  is  that  certain 
localities  sell  milk  at  a  fiat  price,  month 
by  month,  without  any  reference  to  the 
fat  test.  This  price  is  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  competition,  or  the  demand 
and  supply.  It  is  probably  fair  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  with  oleo  given  a  free  hand, 
there  would  be  less  demand  for  real 
butter,  and  more  milk  would  go  to  the 
so-called  liquid  market.  In  that  way  the 
oleo  bill  is  supposed  to  have  helped  the 
milk  producer  who  sells  milk  for  city 
consumption.  In  localities  where  milk 
is  thus  purchased  it  is  hardly  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  the  milk  to  average  a 
test  much  above  four  per  cent.  As  the 
price  varies  from  95  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  to  $1.80  per  hundred,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  price  will  range  from 
about  24  cents  to  45  cents  a  pound  for 
butter  fat.  Possibly  the  latter  figure 
may  be  a  little  high,  as  I  suppose  that 
the  average  test  may  be  a  little  over  four 
per  cent  at  the  season  when  the  high 
price  is  on.  There  are  localities,  how¬ 
ever,  where  milk  is  purchased  on  the  fat 
test,  as  I  will  mention  later. 

The  price  of  milk  before  the  oleo  bill 


bull  from  the  mating  for  future  use. 
We  have  a  Polled  Jersey  cow  that  is  the 
best  I  ever  handled ;  she  will  average 
24  pounds  of  milk  a  day  10  months  in 
the  year,  with  a  very  high  test.  I  bougdit 
her  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  She  dropped  a 
heifer  calf  a  few  days  after  she  got  to 
her  new  home.  I  sold  it  for  $75,  and 
her  next,  a  bull,  sold  at  two  months  for 
$25.  I  have  a  heifer  from  her  now  that 
is  bred,  and  also  a  bull  calf  from  a 
horned  bull  that  is  a  poll.  She  will 
freshen  in  two  months,  and  is  giving 
two  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  I  have  re¬ 
fused  $125  for  her.  z.  w.  lee. 

Kentucky.  _ 

TURNIPS  FOR  STOCK. 

I  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  bushels 
of  turnips  in  my  cornfield.  Will  it  pay  to 
house  them  for  fattening  cattle,  or  would 
I  better  let  them  rot  in  the  field?  What 
are  they  worth  per  bushel  for  fattening? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  j.  s.  h. 

In  this  year  of  high  grain  we  should 
begin  feeding  the  turnips  early — as  soon 
as  frost  destroys  the  pasture.  If  you 
give  them  to  cows  feed  while  you  are 
milking  or  soon  after  and  thus  avoid 
the  taste  in  the  milk.  By  analysis  tur¬ 
nips  are  worth  about  one-tenth  as  much 
pound  for  pound  as  cornmeal,  but  like 
other  succulent  foods  they  have  a  higher 
value  than  the  analysis  indicates.  We 
would  feed  bran  or  cornmeal  with 
them.  For  sheep  the  turnips  are  excel¬ 
lent.  For  hogs  we  prefer  to  cook  them 
and  mix  dry  bran  with  the  turnips. 


WILDER'S 


Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
_  reatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  Iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


BULL  CALVES-Y0UN6  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  lie  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
J.ad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  iu  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

G10NIE  CLOTH  I  I.DE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30. 03  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.43  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIItON,  one  of  the  best  sous  of 
Hongorveld  Do  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bubti  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull  Calv  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifer.  Cai.f  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  64659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  in  the  world.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  1l. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Lad,  Eminent,  and 
King  of  St.  Lambert.  Over  200  head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  stock  to  select  from. 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Gcorgesville,  Ohio. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Hairy  Products  of  (he  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  It.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


G71  ff  f — Five  large  thrifty  Guernsey 
rOIrS  OP/- li-t  heifers  7  to  9  months.  Two 


bull  calves  4  weeks.  Price,  quality  and  breeding 
right.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 


Ena’s  Masher  (13523)  dropped  Gth  March. 
Sire,  Sir  Masher  (11082),  dam,  Prince’s  Ena  (21358) 
GEO.  COPLAND,  Lexington,  Ky. 

4  fc'  <^T TAXiITX.  ” 

For  Sale— Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  W.  MOSIIER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J  .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Itam  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  R.  Miner,  Cliazy,  Clinton  Co.N.Y. 


Willow  Roe  Stock  Farm  has  a  few  choice  Merino 
and  Delaine  Rams  for  sale.  Mostly  sired  by 
Bhylock,  one  of  the  greatest  B.  Rams  living. 
These  rams  have  great  bone,  covering  and  fleece. 

G.  B.  QUINN,  ltoxbury,  Ohio. 


EfID  CAS  C  Registered  Rambouillet  Sheep 
rUll  and  O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

C.  W.  HALL1DAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


h  $100  HORSE 

may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
\  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  $  1 .  a  ] 
bottle.  AU  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Hays  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  And  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  EL  WOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  BLACK  JACKS 

Measley  Nose  3  fo  5  years  old, 

weigh  about  800  lbs.,  height 
4  ft.  8  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins. 
standard  measure.  Price 
as  low  as  $250.  Jennets  in 
foal  as  low  as  $35.  Must 
sell.  Are  worth  more  than 
double  the  price  asked.  All 
warranted  kind,  sound. and 
sure  foal  getters.  Inclose 
stamp  for  particulars.  A.  B.  Stevens, S6. Canaan, Pa. 


JERSEY  RED  PEG  BARGAINS. 

To  quickly  reduce  stock  on  hand  I  am  offering  my 
famous  Jersey  Red  Pigs  at  the  following  SPECI A  L 
PRICES  until  Nov.  25th.  After  that  date  catalog 
prices  will  absolutely  prevail: — 

2  pigs  8-10  weeks.... $10.00—  Regular  price.. $12.00 

3  pigs  8-10  weeks.... $15.00—  Regular  price. .$17.00 
6  pigs  8-10  weeks.... $30.00— Regular  price. .$33.00 
1  Sow  Bred,  6  mos..  .$18.00— Regular  price. .820.00 

CATALOGUE  Fit  BE.  OUDEli  NOW. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  liox  It,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fins  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at 'very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application,  i  J 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg;,  Pa. 


DCD|/OIJ|DIIQ  —  -A.  few  of  those  $10.00  bargains 
DLimOninLO  in  spring  pigs  left,  for  quick 
buyers.  Also  Sept,  pigs  at  $3.00  each,  not  registered. 

S.  S.  STORY,  North  Stockholm,  N. 


S  PRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
G8G00,  Grand  Chatupion  at  St.  Louis  in  3904.  lioolclet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Seven  choice  young  Boars,  Twenty  choice  young 
Gilts  to  select  from.  Sired  by  a  Son  of  Masterpiece 
and  out  of  Premier  Longfellow  sows.  I  can  please 
you.  Write  for  prices  and  exact  description. 

J,  I*.  O'HARA,  Moravia,  New  York. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  Al?  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  U.  Harpending;.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


UIIIU  I  HI  Ilf  I  Cattle;  stock  foi 

on  hand.  M.  L.  BENJ1AM,  Leltoy 


htllo  ,  tllu  l\j  S3 

Ohio. 


f)  T  r  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.l.  O.  a];in  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N.Y 


PUCC|J|DCQ— THE  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

ulH-OmilLO  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNING  SIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine.  Prize 
winners  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Sept. 
7  to  11, 1908,  on  8  entries  in  strong  competition  we 
won  6  prizes,  3  firsts,  2  seconds,  one  sweepstake 
prize;  also  have  choice  Delaine  Bams  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Write  for  price  on  what  you  want. 

J.  U.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


O.  8  .  Oa 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER’S 
HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 
pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


Large  Improved 

English  Yorkshires  8  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y, 


Wool-Mutton  Shrop.  Rams,  8KM&-SS 

home  bred  and  imported  rams  cheap  now.  Write 
for  speci.il  price  lisf-D.”  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich, 


Chrnnchiroo  Yearling  Rams,  Ram  Lambs, 
ulll  U poll  1 1  GO  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs 

For  Sale.  Bred  from  imported  stock  of  the  highest 
quality.  W.  F.  BLACK,  Halls  Corners,  New  Y'ork. 

FINE  REGISTERED  Cheviot  Ewes  and 
three  Spring  Rams  For  Sale.  Address 
SHERWOOD  FARM  CO.,  Jamesville,  New  York. 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

of  choice  quality  and  Cheshire  and  Chester 
While  Pigs.  E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  New  York. 


QUPnDQUIQEQ-"30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUrOrilnLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEKT,  Lodi.  NewYork. 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION  t,-*!rtW3S 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72£  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22  %  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STORY. 

Part  I. 

About  the  year  300  B.  C.  we  are  told 
that  a  tribe  of  people  known  as  the 
Friesians  came  from  the  north,  presum¬ 
ably  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  settling 
themselves  and  their  white  cattle  in  and 
about  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  another  tribe,  called  the 
Batavians,  migrated  to  the  same  or  ap¬ 
proximate  territory,  bringing  with  them 
herds  of  black  cattle.  From  this  com¬ 
bination  sprang  the  b’ack  and  white 
breeds  of  Europe.  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  have  existed  as  a  breed  for  at 
least  2,000  years,  reaching  their  highest 
development  in  North  Holland  and 
W est  Friesland,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  land  is  dyked  and  consequently  very 
fertile.  When  the  Romans  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  their  conquest  of  the  world — 
as  then  known — they  found  these  tribes 
owning  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
people  were  conquered,  and  compelled 
either  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Rome,  or 
to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  The  Batavians 
chose  to  furnish  soldiers,  hut 
Friesians,  loving  the  peaceful  life  of  the 
yeoman  more  than  the  glories  of  war, 
paid  their  taxes  in  the  form  of  dairy 
produce  and  hides. 

These  dyked  countries  of  Holland 
and  Friesland,  as  well  as  parts  of  ad¬ 
jacent  countries,  have  developed  their 
agricultural  resources  to  a  high  degree. 
Land  is  very  dear;  some  of  the  best 
being  worth  at  the  present  time  $1,000 
per  acre.  The  natural  thrift  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  stimulated  perhaps 
by  the  value  of  their  land  and  conse¬ 
quent  high  rentals,  their  proximity  to 
London  and  other  great  markets  of 
Europe,  have  resulted  in  producing  most 
excellent  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  beef, 
poultry  and  other  products — the  bacon 
being  largely  a  by-product  of  the  dairy, 
grown  chiefly  on  skim-milk  and  whey. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  very 
favorable  to  the  growing  of  grass,  hence 
pastures  are  most  luxurious.  All  this 
has  tended  to  develop  a  very  high  type 
of  cattle.  Holland,  with  an  area  only 
one-quarter  as  great  as  that  of  New 
York  State,  had  in  1882,  1,427,000  head 
of  cattle  within  her  borders.  Her  but¬ 
ter  exports  in. that  year,  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  were  valued  at  more  than  $21,- 
000,000.  Beef  and  veal  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  Holland,  in  fact  this 
branch  of  the  live  stock  business  is 
highly  developed.  Cows  are  made  beef 
at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  hulls  at 
two  years  old.  An  old  cow  in  Holland 
must  be  an  exceptionally  good  one,  for 
only  the  very  best  are  allowed  to  reach 
an  advanced  age.  Practically  all  of  the 
heifer  calves  are  raised,  hut  hull  calves, 
with  the  exception  of  those  kept  for 
service,  are  turned  into  veal.  Unprom¬ 
ising  heifers  are  milked  only  one  season, 
and  then  fattened  for  beef.  The  Dutch 
are  a  conservative  people,  well  satis- 
field  with  the  quality  of  their  cows,  and 
no  alien  blood  has  been  introduced. for 
many  centuries  to  influence  the  size, 
form  and  coloring  of  their  cattle.  An 
unconscious  natural  selection  has  acted 
to  fix  the  breed  in  a  natural  way — by 
discarding  all  inferior  milkers  at  an 
early  age. 

Early  Dutch  settlers,  coming  to 
America  about  the  year  1625,  brought 
with  them  some  of  their  cattle.  We 
are  told  that  these  importations  are  re¬ 
corded.  In  1810  importations  were  made 
to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  Ver¬ 
mont.  This  blood  was  finally  lost,  prob¬ 
ably  absorbed  through  mixing  with  the 
native  cattle  of  the  day.  In  1827  an¬ 
other  lot  was  imported  to  the  'Genesee 
Valley,  but  disappeared  in  a  short  time. 
Whether  these  animals  died  out  or  the 
blood  was  lost  through  diffusion  with 
other  breeds,  we  are  not  told.  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  were  brought  to  Orange 
County,  New  York,  previous  to  the  year 
1830  and  Have  been  kept  pure  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1852  Mr.  W.  W.  Chenery,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  imported  the  first  cow  to 
which  we  can  trace  any  of  the  breed  in 


the  United  States.  In  1857  he  imported 
a  bull  and  two  cows,  and  four  cows  in 
1859.  He  then  lost  all  of  his  cattle, 
except  one  young  bull,  by  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  In  1861  Mr.  Chenery  imported 
a  bull  and  four  cows,  from  which  herd 
many  of  the  Holsteins  in  this  country 
have  sprung.  In  1867  a  few  head  were 
imported  to  Maine  from  East  Friesland. 
In  1869  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  of  Peterboro, 
N.  Y.,  brought  over  a  small  herd.  Some 
of  the  large  record  cows  of  to-day  trace 
back  to  animals  of  this-  importation. 
Thomas  Whiting,  of  Massachusetts,  im¬ 
ported  after  Chenery,  and  a  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  them  in  the  show 
ring,  and  in  regard  to  other  matters. 
Up  to  this  time  these  cattle  had  been 
called  '‘Dutch,”  but  Chenery  called  all 
black  and  white  cattle  from  Germany 
and  Plolland  “Holsteins.”  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ing  held  to  the  name  “Dutch.”  Between 
the  years  1870-1873  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  these  two  men  became  very 
strong.  Mr.  Whiting  finally  sold  his 
animals  to  the  Unadilla  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion.  which  association  established  a 
herd  book,  calling  it  the  “Dutch- 
Friesian”  herd  book,  and  publishing 
their  first  volume  in  1880.  After  the 
year  1880  many  animals  were  recorded 
in  the  Holstein  herd  book  without  any 
reference  to  where  they  came  from, 
the  From  1S80-18S5  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  associations'  was  highest 
— the  “Holstein”  association  having 
rather  the  better  of  it.  In  1884  the 
“Dutch- Friesian”  association  voted  that 
no  imported  animals  should  be  regis¬ 
tered  that  were  not  registered  in  Hol¬ 
land.  In  1S85  the  two  associations  and 
their  herd  books  were  merged,  and  the 
name  Holstein-Friesian  adopted.  Vol¬ 
ume  No.  26  of  this  herd  book  is  now 
in  the  press,  while  the  membership  roll 
numbers  2,065  names. 

The  Dutch-Friesian  association,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  union  of  the  two  societies, 
tried  to  record  the  quality  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  as  well  as  their  lineage.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  two  books,  one  sim¬ 
ply  recording  lineage,  and  the  other 
admitting  only  animals  of  superior  merit 
whose  records  came  up  to  a  certain 
mark  of  excellence,  and  which  were  al¬ 
ready  registered  in  the  book  of  lineage. 
The  Advanced  Registry  of  to-day  is 
an  outcome  of  this  attempt  to  record 
performance  as  well  as  lineage,  and  has 
done  much  to  advertise  and  popularize 
the  breed.  Animals  producing  a  certain 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  seven  days  are 
given  a  number  in  a  select  herd  book, 
or  registry  of  merit — a  kind  of  “four 
hundred”  or  “upper  ten”  class  as  it 
were;  in  other  words  an  aristocracy,  but 
an  aristocracy  of  merit.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  registry  for  a  heifer 
just  two  years  old  at  time  of  calving  are 
7.2  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  seven  days. 
These  requirements  vary  with  the  age 
of  the  cow ;  a  full  aged  cow — five  years 
old — needing  12  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
seven  days  to  entitle  her  name  to  a 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor.  All  tests 
must  be  made  by  disinterested  parties — 
officers  or  appointees  of  an  agricultural 
college  or  experiment  station. 

c.  s.  MOORE. 


Dairy  Hints 

To  produce  that  high  scoring 
butte  r — you 
must  insist  on 
cleanliness;  the 
proper  care  of 
your  herd;  and 
that  the  cream 
be  in  the  best 
possible  condi¬ 
tion. 

Tubular 

Separators 

will  assist  you  in  your  enterprise 
because  they  are  easy  to  clean,  due 
to  their  simplicity;  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  rich  velvety  cream  in  an 
unwhipped  and  unchurned  condi¬ 
tion. 

Their  simplicity,  durability, 
efficiency  and  originality  of  design 
are  recognized  everywhere,  b  y 
everyone. 

Catalog  153  describes  them 
fully,  sent  free  upon  request. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


“SHROPSHIRES 
THE  GOLDEN  FLEECED” 

Registered  Shropshires  are 
the  most  prolific  early  lamb 
producers,  have  the  highest 
priced  mutton  and  wool. 

BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
SHEEP  IN  EXISTENCE. 

Buy  onlw  registered  ones, 
and  be  sure  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  you.  They  will 
make  you  money  and  give 
satisfaction.  Blanks  free. 
Address: 

MORTIMER  LEVERING,  Sec’y, 

LAFAYETTE,  (NO. 


AMERICAN 

SHROPSHIRE 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Largest  Sheep  Ass’n  in  the  World. 


Simply  because  it  makes  more 
milk  and  better  cows  at  less  cost. 
And  it  does  this  because  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  necessary  Protein, 
Fat  and  Carbohydrates  in  exactly 
the  correct  proportions  for  milk¬ 
making  and  condition  building.  That’s  why  it’s  best. 

You  may  think  you  are  getting  all  the  milk  possi¬ 
ble  out  of  your  cows.  So  did  Mr.  Low,  who  wrote  us 
the  letter  on  the  right.  But  he  found  out  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  and  so  will  you,  if  you  will  just  start  feeding 
Badger  l>airy  Feed  for  a  short  time  as  a  test. 

We’ve  just  published  a  valuable  book  for  all  dairymen 
and  we’d  like  to  send  it  to  you  Free.  If  you  will  send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  you  will  receive  a 
copy  by  return  mail.  This  book  is  really  "Different” 
from  the  books  you  have  been  receiving,  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  appreciate  it.  Better  send  a  postal  today. 
CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO.,  Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WallRIll,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Gentlemen : — As  a  breeder 
and  feeder  of  a  Registered 
llolstein  dairy,  I  have  for 
sometime  tiled  to  secure 
an  ideal  dairy  feed.  I  was 
advised  by  my  dealer  to  try 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  and  I 
purchased  S  tons. 

My  dairy  at  that  time  was 
averaging  20  quarts  per  cow, 
whicli  I  thought  was  a  good 
average.  Before  the  3  tons 
were  consumed,  the  dairy 
was  averaging  22  qts.  per 
cow.  X  have  one  cow  that  is 
eating  20  lbs.  of  Badger 
Feed,  and  is  producing  80 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day— also  a 
3-year  old  that  is  eating  18 
lbs.  and  is  producing  70  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day.  That’s  the  real 
proof  of  how  good  your 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  really  is. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  XL  L  LOW. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  aiv  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


W arsaw-W ilkirvsorv  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y* 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 
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HORSE  BREEDING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

After  I  bought  a  farm  I  looked 
around  to  see  what  my  neighbors  were 
doing  in  trying  to  improve  the  standard 
of  the  breed  of  horses.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  not  seeing  any  mare  and  foal 
in  any  of  the  many  pastures  hereabout. 
I  made  inquiries  and  got  many  widely 
different  replies.  One  said  he  “could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  mare’s  time,”  an¬ 
other  said  he  could  not  be  bothered  with 
colts;  again  another  said  he  would 
rather  buy  a  horse  all  ready  to  work 
than  run  any  chance  (and  this  same 
man  got  his  fingers  bitten  badly  in  a 
pair  of  “western  bulls”  he  paid  $600 
for)  ;  another  man  came  to  me  and 
said,  “I  am  very  much  taken  with  your 


THE  RURAI>  NEW-YORKER 

A  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER  BARN. 

A  short,  time  ago  some  one  asked 


November  7, 


through  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  barn  plans, 
especially  for  one  that  could  be  built 
for  less  money  than  the  majority  of 
barns  of  same  capacity.  As  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  some  of  its  readers  have  been 
very  helpful  to  me,  I  should  be  glad 
to  give  a  helpful  word,  and  as  I  have 
a  barn  built  on  a  different  plan  from 
the  ordinary  T  will  enclose  a  sketch  and 
description,  hoping  it  may  do  some  one 


horse,  and  as  I  have  got  to  have  a 

team  for  a  contract  1  have  taken  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  mares 

DOOR. 
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and  breed  a  couple  of  colts  and  try  to 
get  a  matched  pair.”  This  pair  of  mares 
are  now  in  foal  to  “Mantell.”  The 
French  Coach  horse,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
ideal  stallion  to  mate  with  the  great 
majority  of  mares.  My  horse,  “Man¬ 
tell,”  was  foaled  on  May  10,  1905,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  Elwood  S.  Akin.  He 
stands  16  hands  one  inch  high  and 
weighs  exactly  1,259  pounds.  He  stands 
on  short  legs,  but  has  nine  inches  of 
bone  below  the  knee.  His  action  is 
superb  at  both  ends,  his  conformation  is 
as  nearly  perfection  as  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  horse.  This  horse  has  size 
enough  to  mate  with  a  draught  mare, 
and  produce  a  1,200  pound  to  1,400 
pound  horse,  and  that  is  heavy  enough 
to  work  on  any  kind  of  teaming.  That 
produce  will  have  blood  in  its  veins  to 
give  it  pluck  and  energy  (what  the  or¬ 
dinary  draught  horse  is  lacking),  and 
when  not  heavily  laden  it  can  .trot 
along  at  a  fair  clip  and  be  in  its  stable 
in  better  form  than  the  clumsy  draught 
horse  that  cannot  “get  there.”  Again, 
a  horse  of  the  French  Coach  type  is  a 
fine  single  horse;  that  is,  more  suitable 
for  a  brougham  or  carryall  for  a  family 
that  does  not  want  to  keep  a  pair,  and 
any  man  who  wants  to  have  a  saddle 
horse  and  family  driver  combined  that 
only  has  one  mouth  cannot  beat  this 
breed.  I  have  handled  both  the  German 
Coach  and  French  Coach  but  must  shy 
that  the  French  has  my  vote;  there  is 
more  snap  and  style  at  the  end  of  your 
road  with  the  Frenchman,  that  I  have 
not  found  in  the  German.  I  have 
thought  in  looking  over  the  pedigrees 
that  perhaps  it  comes  from  the  many 
crosses  of  Arabian  (Godolphin)  that 
the  French  Coach  horse  runs  back  to. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  any  man  who  has  a  good,  clean, 
well  put  up  mare  would  not  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  colt  from  her.  He  would  not  be 
at  any  loss  of  time  by  breeding,  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  mare  that  is 
working  produces  the  strongest  foal, 
and  the  feed  of  a  colt  does  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal.  There  is  (to  my  mind) 
a  great  amount  of  pleasure  in  rearing  a 
good  colt,  and  if  your  mare  is  good  and 
the  sire  is  good,  the  colt  in  all  ordinary 
course  of  nature  must  be  good,  and 
sometimes  when  the  breeder  is  driving 
along  the  road  a  man  stops  him  and 
says,  “Did  you  breed  that  horse  ?”  If  that 
breeder  has  an  ounce  of  blood  in  his 
veins  it  will  tingle  then,  and  3-011  never 
know  what  price  will  be  paid.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  man  who  breeds  colts 
now,  and  on  from  now,  is  the  wise  man ; 
of  course,  provided  he  breeds  the  right 
stuff,  and  if  he  does  not  he  would 
better  not  start.  If  you  start  with  a 
pair  of  mares,  and  by  ordinary  luck, 
you  will  in  four  or  five  years  start  sell¬ 
ing  a  pair,  or  perhaps  two  pairs  every 
year  by  breeding  your  two-year-old 
fillies.  Go  into  any  auction  room  and 
see  what  kind  fetch  the  highest  dollar; 
it  is  the  up-headed,  clean-cut,  well- 
formed  and  snappy-actioned  horses  ; 

what  I  call  the  “gentlemen  amongst 
horses.”  Horses  are  the  same  as  men, 
‘‘gentlemen  are  bred,  not  made  by 
money.”  j.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


door 


PRAIRIE  SCHOONER  BA-RN.  Fig.  403. 

good.  I  built  my  barn  10  years  ago, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  prairie 
schooner,  as  it  is  mostly  roof  and  has 
no  beam  or  mortice  in  its  make-up,  and 
ordinary  farmer  help  can  do  all  of  the 
work.'  The  barn  <is  40  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide,  the  arches  (which  represent 
the  bows  of  the  prairie  schooner  or 
mover’s  wagon)  are  made  of  inch 
boards  six  inches  wide,  and  of  any 
length,  and  six  boards  deep,  each  board 
bent  to  shape  as  it  is  nailed  to  the 
others,  using  plenty  of  nails,  and  giving 
plenty  of  lap  over  each  joint.  The 
arches  form  a* half  circle,  and  in  build¬ 
ing  them  I  drew  a  half  circle  on  the 
ground  and  set  posts  a  few  feet  apart 
(perhaps  10)  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  being  careful  to  get  them  per¬ 
pendicular  and  three  or  more  feet  high, 
so  several  could  be  made  before  any 
had  to  be  moved.  I  used  14  arches 
in  all ;  these  were  placed  about  three 
feet  apart  on  the  side  walls  four  feet 
high  by  two  feet  thick.  These  arches 
or  rafters  were  covered  with  roof 
boards  and  shingles,  except  the  top 
being  too  flat  for  shingles  metal  roofing 
was  used.  Six  round  posts  are  used  in 
each  end  (extending  from  stone  wall 
*one  foot  high  to  arches)  on  which  the 

AftCH 


Stone 


DETAIL  OF  BARN.  Fig.  404. 

girders  and  siding  are  nailed.  The  floor 
is  paved  with  field  stone  about  12 
inches  deep,  except  under  the  horses, 
where  I  filled  in  eight  inches  deep  with 
soft  sand  and  covered  that  with  wooden 
blocks  on  end  four  inches  long.  The 
stone  is  covered  with  a  hard  smooth 
clay.  Both  floors  have  given  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Stables  are  on  each  side  of 
barn  next  to  the  wall,  but  with  eight 
foot  driveway  back  of  stalls  so  I  can 
drive  through  with  wagon  in  cleaning 
stable  and  haul  direct  to  field.  Dia¬ 
grams  of  the  barn  are  given  in  Figs. 
403  and  404.  c.  c.  C. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

On  page  812  W.  IT.  Jenkins  gives  a  very 
interesting  letter  and  incidentally  refers  to 
housing  cows  at  night.  This  calls  to  mind 
an  experiment  tried  some  years  ago,  while 
the  writer  resided  in  Massachusetts.  Hous¬ 
ing  the  cows  every  night  with  much  care, 
I  was  informed  by  a  veteran  cattle  breeder 
tliat  if  left  to  their  own  choice  the  cows 
I  cared  for  would  sleep  outdoors  the  major 
portion  of  the  year  through.  I  tested  it 
one  Winter,  leaving  the  herd  loose  and  the 
barn  stable  door  wide  open  :  I  noted  that 
every  night  the  Winter  through — and  it 
was  an  average  cold  one — the  cows  slept, 
or  rested,  in  the  open  yard,  with  but  one 
exception.  That  night  a  strong  sleet  gale 
blew  in  from  the  east,  and  the  leader  cow 
slept  in  the  barn  with  her  head  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  others  were  crowded  as  close 
to  the  leader  as  they  could  be  placed. 

Union,  Conn.  a.  h. 


MAKING  AND  SELLING 

A  MILLION 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED. 


Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  De  Laval  invented  the  first  practical 
centrifugal  cream  separator.  Since  that  time  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Company  has  manufactured  and  sold  one  million 
DE  LAVAL  machines.  These  separators  are  today  in  use  in 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  They  have  been  operated 
and  criticized  everywhere.  Through  all  these  years  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  have  come  by  the  thousands  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  have  been  investigated  and  tried  out 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  have  been  adopted.  The  1908  im¬ 
proved  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  represent  the  thirty  years 
accumulation  of  such  ideas  and  experiences.  They  represent  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  through  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  one  million  machines.  If  in  your  lifetime  you  had 
milked  one  million  cows,  wouldn’t  you  feel  that  you  knew- how 
to  milk  a  cow  just  a  little  bit  better  than  someone  who  had 
milked  but  one  thousand  ?  That’s  the  way  we  feel  about  the 
cream  separator.  Our  knowledge  of  its  manufacture  and  prac¬ 
tical  use  is  many  times  greater  than  anyone  else’s.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  a  separator  can  you  afford  to  ignore  the 
knowledge  gained  by  making  and  selling  a  million  separators? 
We  don’t  believe  you  can.  We  offer  you  the  1908  DE  LAVAL 
for  your  most  critical  examination.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  Madison  Strkkt 

CHICAGO 

2213  Sc  1215  Fji.bkbt  STREKT 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drum  m  k  Sackamicnto  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCESCO. 


173-177  William  7  i  uket 

MONTREAL 

14  Sc  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insures  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  ^ 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
engine.  Book  free. 
)  Send  now  to 

.'James  Leffel  &  Co. 

...  4  Box -19,  Springfield,  O. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Air  and  30  Days 

Water  FREE 

Cooled.  _  TRIAL 

All 
Sizes. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  Syracuse'  !Fy. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 


Write  for 
Particulars 


Stickney  Gasoline  tn^ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


J  The  engine  with  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tank  cooling  system. 
'  W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi- 
\  ence  in  making  the  best. 
jJSeven  sizes,  VA  to  16  H.P. 
i  Send  for  free  Catalog 

.  _ - _  . _ land  Catechism  which 

|  tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

_ _ MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.PAUL.  MINN.  ’i. 


Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  tho 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
Y ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers' 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  flnest. 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep- 
_  _  arator  compares  with  it  in 

^  close  skimming,  ease  of 

S  m  K I  ‘  9pH'  cleaning,  easy  running,  slm- 

^  fc-f  ,  i.  'St  m  plicity.  strength  or  quality. 

Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
—  —i  great  offer  and  handsome 

tree  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Kddresi. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ,*Wi,.  v. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  (JEAKS.  Write  for  tree  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 


UtJ. 


V  hat  miller  gets,  pays  for  a  Star 
txTUMer  in  6  months.  Grind  feed 
yourself.  Then  it’s  fresh,  tastes  better 
to  stock.  No  hauling,  no  waste.  Con 
venient,  strong,  durable,  guaranteed; 
grind  coarse  or  fine  any  feed.  Full  line ; 
Sweep  and  Belt  Power  Mills.  Write 
for  new  free  booklet— now. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


niDPI  CVI6  Improved 
MlrrLCf  O  Combination 

will  LffiF’ iEihth?  offl ?n*af  our? 

heat  water  in  stock  tank  250  feet  away. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steol;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5  00  TO 
$45.00;  5  b  tylea  and  J  5  sizes.  6old  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

RIppleyHdw.  Go. .Box  if  Grafton.lll. 

Eastern  Agents — Henry  F.  MichellCo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all-service  engine. 
Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 
my  ,  .  _  _  _  „  Let  us  send  you  fine  froo  Engino 

Hook  with  proofs.  Postal  ea  your  name,  we’ll  do  tho  rest. 

C.  P.  &  J.  LACSOX  CO..  856  noth  St..  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


what  our  engine  would  save  you  in  time 
—work— money— you’d  find  out  now  about 

four  big  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler  on  the 

Waterloo  Boy 

the  5-year 
guaranteed 

gasoline  engine 

Write  today  for  free 
Jcatalotuo  and  our 

big  apodal  offer. 
Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
Dept  7, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

i!“It°^.n?l,0,tle‘cyll?der  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  ei 


t0%D7  ope-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing 
Less  to  Buj —Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration 
engine.  Send  for  Catalogue.  TIIK  TEMPLE  1*1.' 31 1 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE' 
"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 


1908. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


866 


HOGS  IN  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

We  once  knew  a  pugnacious  but 
harmless  little  fellow  who  could  carry 
an  argument  up  to  a  fusing  point,  where 
the  warmth  of  the  feeling  was  so  real 
and  great  that  a  general  clearing  for 
action  seemed  to  be  in.  order.  Then  of 
a  sudden  the  superior  proportions  of 
his  opponent  would  dawn  upon  him,  and 
down  would  go  the  little  fellow’s  hat 
on  the  ground  and  after  jumping  on  it 
with  both  feet  he  would  find  relief  for 
his  feelings  by  contemplating  his  loss. 
This  nearly  illustrates  our  feelings,  we 
being  the  little  fellow,  in  taking  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  statement  of  a  certain  per¬ 
son,  unknown  to  us,  who  wrote,  “We 
are  well  satisfied  with  hogs  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  there  is  plenty  of  water. 
They  tear  up  the  ground,  destroy  grubs 
and  leave  the  soil  in  a  fair  condition  for 
seeding  to  clover  and  rye  in  the  Fall.” 

When  I  read  these  lines  about  hogs 
in  an  orchard  I  felt  like  going  in  the 
front  room,  getting  our  new  Spring  hat 
and  crushing  it.  I  believe  that  a  hog 
is  just  as  poisonous  to  an  apple  tree 
as  poison-ivy  is  to  a  man.  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  the  poison-ivy  running  up 
the  side  of  my  bedroom  and  a  few  rattle¬ 
snakes  under  the  bed  for  good  measure 
as  to  have  hogs  running  in  an  orchard 
under  the  conditions  mentioned.  That 
the  hogs  will  tear  up  the  ground  and 
destroy  grubs  there  is  no  doubt.  Neither 
is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
will  destroy  all  the  roots  which  they  can 
reach.  I  have  seen  them  biting  at  sticks 
and  stones,  and  even  carrying  old  iron 
around  in  their  mouths,  and  who  is 
there  who  will  believe  them  capable  of 
resisting  the  temptation  to  try  their  teeth 
on  any  green  root  which  happens  to 
come  in  contact  with  their  nose?  .Some 
are  not  even  content  until  they  have 
formed  the  habit  of  barking  the  bodies 
of  trees  as  well.  I  am  aware  that  an 
orchard  can  survive  this  rooting  and 
barking  for  one  season,  but  I  claim 
that  the  trees  are  damaged  nevertheless. 
I  have  in  mind  an  orchard  that  has  been 
subject  to  this  process  for  several 
seasons,  and  has  been  gradually  pass¬ 
ing  into  decline.  Time  and  again  have 
I  seen  trees  around  the  feeding  trough 
die.  If  anyone  is  skeptical  on  this 
point  let  him  fence  a  few  trees  into  the 
feed  lot  and  then  watch  them  die  a  lep¬ 
rous  death. 

The  filthiest  and  most  offensive  part 
of  this  hog  in  the  orchard  business,  and 
the  one  which  we  believe  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  I  have  yet  to  mention,  namely, 
with  or  without  running  water  in  an 
orchard,  and  even  when  there  are 
rings  in  the  hogs’  noses,  even  on  the 
highest  ground  we  will  find  mudholes. 
During  a  rain  some  little  water  will 
collect  in  a  slight  depression,  the  hogs 
will  start  rolling  in  it,  and  working  it 
out  larger,  until  it  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  water  enough  to  last  till  the 
next  rain  fills  it  again.  These  wallows, 
containing  at  first  water  and  earth,  be¬ 
come  impregnated  with  excrement,  and 
when  decomposed  in  the  sun  become 
offensive  to  man  and  all  animals  except¬ 
ing  the  hogs,  which  persist  in  taking  a 
daily  bath  in  it  and  then  rubbing  the 
filth  off  their  own  bodies  on  to  that  of 
the  trees.  Let  some  of  this  mud  dry  on 
the  back  of  your  hand  and  then  guess 
whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  the  sensi¬ 
tive  bark  of  a  tree.  I  would  as  soon 
have  the  poison-ivy  rubbed  all  the  way 
round  the  body  as  to  have  our  favorite 
tree  surrounded  with  a  band  of  this 
composition.  We  might  tolerate  the 
hogs  in  the  orchard  for  a  short  time  in 
the  Fall  to  pick  up  the  early  drops,  and 
even  then  we  would  give  them  a  close 
watching.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  God 
never  intended  these  filthy  creatures 
should  be  harbored  under  trees  bearing 
this  universal  and  favorite  fruit. 

READER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  what 
breed  of  hogs  these  were,  or  where 
they  got  their  training.  Certainly  our 


Cheshire's  do  not  act  like  that.  We  have 
an  orchard  in  which  hogs  have  run  for 
the  past  five  Summers.  It  is  not  dead 
but  in  fine  condition.  The  proportion 
of  wormy  apples  has  steadily  declined 
since  the  hogs  ran  there.  They  tear 
the  ground  but  have  not  injured  the 
trees,  which  are  old  ones.  A  little  brook 
runs  through  this  orchard.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  thus  far  from  hog 
wallows.  Formerly  we  had  some 
trouble  from  the  hogs  gnawing  the 
younger  trees,  but  this  has  been  avoided 
since  we  have  kept  wood  ashes  and  bone 
meal  before  the  hogs.  We  keep  the 
hogs  well  fed  on  grain.  A  hungry  hog 
will  do  far  more  mischief  than  one  that 
is  well  fed.  Having  kept  several  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  we  know  that  some  are 
far  quieter  than  others. 

Experience  from  Iowa. 

We  find  hogs  in  the  orchard  a  benefit, 
especially  shotes  and  during  the  shote 
period.  But  sleeping  places,  feeding  lots 
and  pens  are  apart  from  it,  and  hogs 
are  allowed  only  to  make  a  run  of 
the  orchards.  If  hogs  damage  trees  it 
is  because  of  improper  feed.  This  is  a 
hog  and  corn  and  cattle  section,  and  the 
ration  hogs  get  is  the  best  and  properly 
balanced,  and  with  side  dishes,  as  they 
graze  only,  and  gather  vermin  and 
wormy  and  cull  apples.  If  they  start  at 
it  with  dams  when  pigs  they  take  up 
all  waste  apples  clean.  The  manure  is 
distributed,  and  with  clover  and  hog 
waste  supplemented  with  regular  barn¬ 
yard  manure  our  orchard  soil  gets  best 
of  feed-  I  do  not  advise  turning  a  large 
number  of  hogs  in  a  small  orchard;  this 
will  not  do,  as  they  soon  by  excessive 
tramping  harden  soil  and  eat  it  bare, 
and  leave  a  bare  solid  surface  that  runs 
off  *  water  and  is  a  damage  where 
seasonal  conditions  are  on  the  dry  side, 
as  in  this  part  of  the  West.  Shotes  to 
be  a  success  must  be  fed  heavily,  full 
feed  of  slop  twice  a  day,  two  to  one 
shorts  and  oil  meal,  with  all  the  soaked 
corn  they  will  clean  up,  with  side  dishes 
of  wood  ashes  and  salt,  and  be  dipped 
every  two  weeks  in  coal-tar  dips.  That 
is  a  very  important  factor  to  keep  them 
clean  from  vermin,  mange  and  in 
healthy  growth  and  to  prevent  them 
from  excessive  rubbing. 

Iowa.  W.  M.  BOMBERGER. 

STONE  OR  WOOD  FOR  BARN? 

I  want  to  build  a  barn  40x60,  and  as 
I  have  plenty  of  stones  and  gravel  that  does 
not  sell  very  well  I  thought  perhaps  I 
could  build  with  these  materials  cheaper 
than  of  lumber.  I  have  plenty  of  standing 
timber,  but  must  draw  it  three  miles  to 
saw  mill  and  return  ;  timber  salable.  Port¬ 
land  cement  $1.60  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  here  at 
station.  Common  labor  $1.50  per  day.  One 
good  mason  to  keep  us  plumb  and  level 
would  be  all  skilled  labor  needed.  I  have 
a  pair  of  growing  steers  to  help  do  the 
heavy  work,  also  two  horses.  Which  would 
be  cheaper?  Can  we  get  structural  steel  to 
use  instead  of  wood  timbers? 

Massachusetts.  M.  A.  E. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  and 
from  the  experience  of  farmers  about  us, 
that  there  is  more  money  in  hogs  than 

any  other  live  stock  raised  on  the  farm ; 
however  they  must  be  the  right  kind  and 
stuck  to  through  “thick  and  thin.”  By 
that  we  mean  always  to  have  a  good  stock 
on  hand,  not  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
herd  as  the  market  rises  or  falls.  We 

could  mention  many  instances  where  hogs 

have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  farmer,  but 
one  in  particular  in  our  neighborhood  of  a 
man  who  15  years  ago  had  practically 

nothing  but  lots  of  faith  in  hogs  and  a 
goodly  amount  of  horse  sense.  He  saw  the 
difference  in  breeds  of  a  swine,  and  selected 
the  right  kind,  the  kind  that  puts  on  more 
weight  for  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
than  any  other.  This  man  to-day  owns 
two  good  farms,  has  money  in  bank  and 
a  good  lot  of  hogs  ready  to  unload  on  the 
present  rising  market.  Owing  to  the 
slaughter  of  breeding  stock  during  the  last 
year,  the  cause  of  which  is  well  known  to 
everyone,  we  look  for  good  pork  prices  for 
months  to  come.  In  regard  to  our  own 
business  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  past  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
sale  of  breeding  stock  this  coming  season  is 
very  good.  The  large  number  of  inquiries 
we  get  is  a  good  indication  of  the  interest 
being  taken  in  the  purebred  stock.  The 
wise  farmer  sees  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
when  he  stacks  up  again  he  will  have  the 
best  if  he  can  possibly  afford  it. 

rEXX.  BERKSHIRE  CO. 


What’s  the  use  of  a  roof  you  have  to  keep 
tinkering  ? 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

puts  an  end  to  your  roof  troubles. 

It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  natural  water- 
proofer.  It  gives  you  absolute  weather-protection  years 
after  ordinary  roofing  has  “  passed  away.”  Guaranteed 
in  writing,  and  backed  by  a  thirty-two-million-dollar 
organization. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco ;  and  don’t  be  humbugged  with  a 
“just  as  good’’  kind.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade-mark.  Write  us  for  Book  10  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY 

ERGO  P0RT0RIC0  MOLASSES 

DESERVES  YOUR  CONSIDERATION 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  W ill  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  fapn  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
1  housands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  1908  Improved 

u.  s. 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Meets  every  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  Dairy 
It  has  a  solid,  low  frame;  waist  low 
supply  can  without  the  back  breaking  low 
I  crank;  simple  yet  thoroughly  efficient  bowl, 
holding  World’s  Record  for  cleanest 
skimming is  thoroughly  lubricated,  as 
gears  run  in  a  pool  of  oil,  and  has  ball 
bearings  at  high  speed  points,  making  it  the 
easiest  running  separator  made. 

Do  not  delay  longer  in  the  purchase  of  a 
separator  and  buy  no  other  until  you  have 
seen  our  catalogue  No.  69,  to  any 

address  on  receipt  of  a  postal. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
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Prompt  deliveries  from  16  distributing 
warehouses  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


jYgsoF 


BINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Boils,  Fis¬ 
tula  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quickly: 
pleasant  to  use;  does  not  blister 
under  bandnge  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  you  can  work  the  horso.  $2  per 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  7  D  free. 

AbSORCINE,  JR  ,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  per  bottle.  Reduces  Varicose 
i- 1  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 

fejt  Goitre.  Wens,  Strains,  Bruises, 

stops  Pain  and  inflammation. 
YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Monmouth  St„  Springfield,  Mass. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Via  will  sent!  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MFDJGATKD  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  daya’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
8  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio 


WARRINER’S  H^G  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 

CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ltOBERTSON, 
Forestyille,  Conu. 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

Do  you  know  that  a  cow  will  produce  at  least 

25%  more  milk  when  fed  ALFALFA  MEAL 

than  when  fed  bran  ?  SHE  WILL. 

Let  us  sent!  you  our  circular  on  Alfalfa  Meal. 

ALFALFA  MEAL  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  BRAN. 

AMERICAN  ALFALFA  MILLING  CO., 

612  New  England  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Meal,  coarse  or  tine,  for  Poultry. 
Balanced  Rations  for  Horses  and  Milk  Cows. 
Write  for  Alfalfa  literature  aud  quotations. 


F.  A.  LAWRENCE, 

1  liroadwny  ...  New  York. 


TRYON  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  yon  that 
we  have  a  stanchion  that  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  all  other  makes, 
without  the  objectionable  features 
of  any  of  them. 

Write  for  booklet. 

TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Le  lloy  -  •  New  York. 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  necessity,  see  what  others  say  of  it. 

Irculan  Free.  i.  8.  WOODW  ARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


3^2  to  200H.R  Saw  Mill.  Out  fits. 
Steam. Gasolineor  Water  Power  ‘ 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills,*Corn  Mills.  I 

ZiroX.  DtL0ACHM,LLhANUrfCTURlNGCo  SLNorcm 
Bridgeport,  Ala. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itlsfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Bol  SO.  QulttE.  10. 


A  HENDRICKS  HAY 

for  $175 


D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co.. 


Orr  N  o .  0  U  pright  Press 
for  only  §175  is  the 
greatest  bargain  in  Hay 
Presses  ever  offered.  It 
will  earn  its  cost  in  one 
season.  I  f  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

Cornell  St.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


*  M«ke  “farmers’  Favorite” 


Money 
with  a 


Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 


by  feeding  cooked  feed  to  your 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Kconomical,  well  made,  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Handy  for  boiling  sap, 
heating  watei,  rendering  lard, 
canniug  fruit,  etc  Needed  in 
every  feed  room  on  every  farm. 
Illustrated  circular  free. 
LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

In  further  reference  to  Pecos  Land 
&  Irrigation  Co.,  of  Barstow,  Texas, 
we  have  the  following  information 
from  one  of  the  best  informed  sources 
of  the  State  on  such  matters : 

There  is  considerable  land  in  that  locality 
which  is  badly  poisoned  with  “alkali.”  and 
I  do  not  think  that  prospective  buyers  ought 
to  purchase  there  without  seeing  the  land 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  ;  or  sending  some  one  there  to  make 
the  necessary  purchase  for  him.  It  would 
be  better  to  go  down  below  Pecos  into  the 
Toyat  Valley,  a  district  free  from  alkali 
and  with  better  water,  and  buy  land  there. 

We  think  this  caution  not  to  buy  land 
without  seeing  it  or  having  it  selected 
by  a  trusted  representative  good  advice 
in  every  case.  Here  is  a  man  quite 
well  acquainted  with  the  territory  in 
a  general  way,  yet  he  would  not  him¬ 
self  feel  qualified  to  buy  the  lands  or 
invest  in  them  without  an  inspection  of 
them.  Yet  you,  hundreds  or  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away,  are  expected  to 
put  your  money  into  them  blindly. 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Postmaster  General  against  the 
Rogers  Silverware  Co.,  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  with  branches  in  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Newark,  N. 
J.,  and  25  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
York  City.  We  refused  the  advertising 
of  thss  concern  something  over  a  year 
ago,  and  later  cautioned  our  people 
against  their  methods.  Papers  that  ac¬ 
cepted  the  advertising  will  hardly  make 
any  reference  now  to  the  fraud  orders. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Fairview 
Seed  Farm  of  Syracuse,  N.  T. ?  Last  Spring 
I  was  induced  to  send  to  them  for  Pride  of 
the  North  seed  corn.  After  waiting  about 
a  month  and  writing  two  or  three  times  I 
got  some  kind  of  coni  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  filled  out  of  a  car  of  western  corn. 
As  planting  season  was  on  I  had  no  time  to 
send  elsewhere,  so  planted  it.  It  grew  from 
10  to  12  feet  high  and  the  ears  average 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  We  had 
121  days  from  planting  until  frost  this 
Fall,  but  not  a  ripe  ear  in  the  field.  I 
have  been  cheated  clean  out  of  a  crop. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  c.  b. 

This  is  one  of  the  F.  B.  Mills  con¬ 
cerns.  Many  farmers  will  remember 
their  ginseng  experience,  and  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  other  subscribers  in  regard 
to  seeds  previously  published.  In  buy¬ 
ing  seeds  of  any  kind  it  is  always  best 
to  patronize  some  house  of  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  unquestioned  standing. 

I  write  to  tell  you  that  the  publishers 
of  “Success  Magazine”  wrote  me  (  a  year 
or  so  ago),  that  Ostrander  guaranteed  that 
no  subscriber  of  “Success”  would  lose  money 
by  patronizing  him — that  he  would  make 
it  good  if  they  did.  On  this  agreement  they 
inserted  his  advertisements.  They  will 
doubtless  tell  you  the  same,  and  there  may 
be  a  chance  to  get  the  lost  money  for  your 
New  Jersey  reader.  I  hope  so.  a.  t.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  letter  comes  in  response  to  the 
complaint  of  a  New  Jersey  reader  who 
reported  loss  through  Ostrander’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  “Success”  and  other 
magazines.  We  advise  those  who  put 
their  “Dollars  in  Dirt”  to  ask  “Success” 
to  see  that  it  is  returned  to  them.  We 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  many  get  it. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  reliability  of  the 
American  Home  Supply  Company,  121-127 
Plymouth  Place,  Chicago,  Ill.?  They  have 
written  me  and  want  me  to  be  their 
agent.  Are  they  safe?  f.  a.  s. 

"  Connecticut. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  inquiries 
about  this  concern.  We  are  informed 
that  their  company  sells  memberships 
in  the  Globe  Association  of  the  same 
city,  but  that  there  is  no  other  combina¬ 
tion  of  interests.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  this  is  combination  enough.  The 
membership  fee  is  simply  a  scheme  to 
get  you  to  pay  agents  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  and  to  encourage  trade  for  goods 
that  you  would  not  give  the  concern  on 
the  merit  of  the  goods  alone.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  goods  that  you  may 
not  want,  when  other  houses  are  anxious 
to  sell  you  without  an  initiation  fee. 


It  is  the  old  scheme  of  a  blind  pool, 
the  success  of  which  always  depends  on 
the  amount  of  dust  the  promoters  are 
able  to  throw  into  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

On  August  6  I  sent  the  Winfield  Beech 
Co.,  Brookfield  Farms,  C.  L.  Allen,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Salem,  N.  Y„  a  money 
order  for  $6.70,  one  dollar  beiDg  previously 
sent,  for  chickens  13  weeks  old,  same  to  be 
shipped  by  August  10.  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  limes,  but  can  get  no  reply  and  no 
chicks.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me  in  this 
matter?  They  advertise  in  a  great  many 
papers.  l.  g.  j. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  advertise  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  have  known  him  before. 
He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  has 
claimed  to  own  some  farm  and  other 
property  at  Arlington,  Vt.,  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  does  own  some  property 
at  Sandgate,  Vt.  It  is  reported  that  he 
recently  gave  up  the  chicken  business 
at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  that  the  business 
has  been  discontinued.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  large  part  of  the  chicks 
he  offered  were  hatched  outside,  but 
that  he  did  claim  to  hatch  some  him¬ 
self.  We  have  made  repeated  demands 
for  the  return  of  this  remittance,  but 
our  last  letter  was  refused  at  the  post- 
office  and  returned.  This  indicates  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  probably  gone  out  of  the 
chicken  business  for  good.  He  would 
hardly  refuse  to  consider  a  complaint 
of  this  kind  if  he  expected  to  continue 
to  look  for  farm  trade,  unless  he  thinks 
he  can  find  victims  enough  outside  of 
the  hearing  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  there  is  property 
enough  in  his  name  in  Vermont  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  judgment  for  this  amount,  and 
we  hope  the  customer  will  proceed  to 
place  the  claim  in  judgment,  but  it  is 
rather  an  expensive  undertaking  for  a 
farmer  in  Virginia  to  attempt  to  collect 
$7.50  in  Vermont  from  a  resident  of 
New  York  State.  We  think  it  is  about 
three  years  ago  that  we  referred  to  Mr. 
Allen’s  methods  in  another  complaint. 

I  have  finally  received  pay  for  that  case 
of  eggs  from  the  express  company,  which 
I  never  would  have  got  only  through  your 
kindness  in  taking  up  the  matter  for  me. 
If  you  will  send  me  some  samples  I  will 
try  to  get  you  some  new  subscribers.  I 
thank  you,  and  if  you  will  send  bill  for 
collecting  I  will  remit.  w.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Even  express  companies  sometimes 
settle  for  a  farmer’s  shipment  when 


they  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  on  their 
trail.  It  never  does  any  good  to  write 
the  express  companies  once  or  twice 
and  then  get  tired  and  drop  the  subject. 
It  usually  requires  steady  pounding  for 
weeks,  or  even  months.  We  send  no 
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EGINNERS  WITH  POILTlYgsS 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  the  Best  lor  Satisfaction  and  Profit 


Save  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cat*, 
log  showing  Self-Regulating  Incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


bill  for  a  service  of  this  kind.  As  we 
have  said  before,  we  regard  this  as  part 
of  the  service  that  a  farm  paper  owes 
its  subscribers;  but  we  gladly  send  the 
dozen  samples.  We  will  accept  all  of 
this  kind  of  appreciation  any  of  our 
friends  can  show  us.  If  you  will  take 
the  job  of  making  the  paper  big  and 
powerful  by  increasing  its  readers,  we 
will  use  all  the  power  you  put  into  it 
to  support  your  interests,  to  champion 
your  just  causes,  and  to  get  justice  for 
you. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  your  opinion 
of  the  reliability  of  the  Bishop  Creek  Gold 
Co.’s  stock?  H.  F. 

Florida. 

This  is  a  mine  in  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  .  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000.  Little  seems  to  be  known  in 
this  section  of  the  value  of  the  min¬ 
eral  lands  of  the  company.  It  is  not  a 
form  of  investment  that  we  would 
recommend  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Watkins  returned  the  .$2.50.-  Will 
renew  subscription  to  best  farm  paper  in 
America  or  any\  other  country. 

Washington.  J.  G.  w. 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

s>  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain .  Eggs 
I  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
J  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger, 

Mann’s  Model  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Day*'  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
tods  revolutionized  the  industry. 1 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  “Howto  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


50  FARM  RAISED, 

W.  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 


i 

1 


For  Sale  at  $2.00  each.  Reduction  on  6  or  more. 
PIKKLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  we.nz  &  1IACKENSEN, 
Wept.  10,  Pheasantry  A  Gflme  Park,  Ynrdley,  Fa. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

1  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  York  town.  New  York. 


It  took  about  six  months  to  get  this 
remittance  returned  to  our  Washington 
friend  from  his  California  correspon¬ 
dent.  Here  is  a  farmer,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
obliged  to  apply  to  a  paper  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  force  justice  from  a  house  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  California,  and, 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers.  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY—  Breeders, 
Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  6,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  CockerelB.  Collins,  Ohio. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  April 
hatched  cockerels  $2  to  $5  and  50  yearling  hens  at 
$1  apiece.  Edw.Van  Alstyne  &Son.Kinderhook,N.Y. 


strangest  of  all,  our  demands  were 
complied  with  and  the  money  filially 
returned  to  its  rightful  owner,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  he  had  parted 
with  it.  The  amount  was  ‘not  large, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  be  entirely  ignored  by  a  con¬ 
cern  that  got  his  $2.50  on  the  promise 
to  send  him  an  equivalent  of  it.  If 
compelling  such  concerns  to  disgorge 
in  large  or  small  amounts  is  yellow 
journalism,  as  some  of  our  distinguished 
contemporaries  assert,  then  we  must 
bear  with  the  indictment.  j.  j.  D. 


Poultry  men — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, PtU 


rnn  CAI  E— Choice  Early  Hatched  Barred 
run  ORLEi  and  Buff  P.  Rocks,  also  White 
Wyandottes.  Inspection  Solicited.  Price  Reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 

r'OLI.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 

A  non  kERKKTS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  ami  circular, 
tUUU  it’sfree.  Ok  KLK1NE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown, Mlclr. 


PPUPfTQ  raised  in  small  lots,  are  strong 
renne  I  W  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  hunters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 
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The  Point  to  Consider 
in  Stock  Feeding 
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As  a  “  feeder  ”  you  aim  at  economy  in  every  detail 
of  the  business.  You  study  your  ration,  and  how  to 
maintain  perfect  health  and  condition.  But  does  the 
average  stockman  pay  enough  attention  to  his  animals’  di¬ 
gestion?  Every  pound  of  beef  or  pork  and  every  ounce  of  milk 
must  be  produced  by  the  animal’s  digestive  machinery.  Your 
hay  and  grain  are  your  raw  materials  and  meat  and  milk  are  the 
finished  product.  You  are  careful  about  giving  the  proper  feed  and 
don’t  neglect  the  importance  of  a  good  digestion.  This  special 
attention  to  health  and  condition  is  “  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.” 

DB  HESS  STOCK  F^D 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  for  toning  up  the  digestion,  regulating  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys  and 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.  Its  ingredients  are  recommended  by  every  college  of  medicine,  and  there  is  no  chance 
or  accident  about  the  result  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  given.  No  animal  can  digest  and  assimilate  all  the  nutrition 
in  its  food — Experiments  show  that  a  large  part  is  found  undigested  in  the  manure — The  amount  of  nutrition  that  is  taken 
up  and  converted  into  meat  or  milk  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  animal’s  digestion.  Now,  isn’t  this  logical  ?  It  only 
costs  a  little  to  test  “  TltC  Dr.  Hess  Idea.** — A  written  guarantee  protects  you  against  loss.  The  tonic  theory  of 
increasing  your  profit  is  deserving  of  a  trial.  It  means  more  growth  because  the  food  is  better  digested — It  insures  a 
better  price  for  market  stock  because  of  better  condition.  It  pays  because  it  saves  loss  by  disease. 

The  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Smaller  Quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Free  from  the  ist  to  the  loth  of  each  month — Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can 
have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  M  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  of 

■  ■  ■  — ■  w  w  ■  w  mm  ■  ■  ■  r*  ■  n  ““  increasing  egg  production  by  improving  digestion.  It  also 

cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup  and  is  a  great  invigorator  for  moulting  fowls.  Costs  only  a  penny  a  day  for  thirty  fowls.  Little  chicks  de¬ 
velop  more  rapidly  wliereDr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  given  once  a  day.  Healthy  poultry  pay  better  for  the  care  they  receive  and  food 
they  consume  than  any  other  stock,  and  a  little  extra  attention  will  show  up  well  in  the  egg-basket.  Feed  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
on  a  positive  guarantee. 

1 %  lbs.  25c.;  mail  or  express  40c.;  5  lbs.  60c.;  12  lbs.  1.25  ;  25  lb.  pall  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South. 

Send  2e  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book,  free.  1 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  30,  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  o  quqote  figures 
that  fairly  represent  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  Rod . 

_ 

@1.09 

Corn  . 

78 

@  SO 

Oats,  as  to  weight . 

.  52 

@  55 

@  81 

Barley  . 

.  60 

@  65 

FEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 

24.00 

@27.00 

Middlings  . 

28.00 

@30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

— 

@31.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

— 

@33.00 

ITAY  AND  STRAW. 

I lay.  No.  1 . 

16.00 

@  — 

No.  2  . 

14.00 

(a  15.00 

No.  3  . 

1 2.50 

@13.50 

Clover  Mixed  . 

11.00 

@15.00 

Clover  . 

11.00 

@12:00 

Straw,  Long  Uve  . 

16.00 

@17.00 

Short  Rye  . 

9.00 

@11.00 

Oat  and  Wheat  . 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  SI. 81 

per  40- 

nuart  can,  netting  3-1i  cents 

to  26-cent  zone 

shippers. 

BETTER. 

Creamerv,  best  . 

.  27 

@  28 

Common  to  good . 

.  23 

@  26 

State  Dairy  . 

oo 

@  26 

Factory  . 

.  17 

@  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream  . 

.  12 

@  13 

Skims  . 

3 

@  9 

EGOS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  42 

@  45 

White,  good  to  ehoioop . 

.  35 

@  40 

Mixed  colors,  host . 

.  33 

@  — - 

Lower  grades  . 

.  23 

@  27 

Dirties  . 

.  14 

@  20 

Storage  . 

.  19 

@  22 

HOPS. 

State,  1908,  choice . 

.  13 

@  14 

Common  to  good . 

11 

@  12 

1 907  crop  . 

@  7 

German  crop,  1908 . 

@  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  evap.,  prime,  lb. . 

7  y. 

@  8 

Evap.,  as  to  quality . 

6 

@  7 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  new.  .  . 

4 

@  4  y> 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

4 

@  5 

Cherries  . 

1  2  V- 

@  13 

Raspberries,  evap  . 

.  20 

@  — 

Blackberries,  pound  . 

7. 

@  7% 

Huckleberries,  pound  . 

.  12M,@  13 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

@2.40 

Pea  .... 

.  1 .95 

@  2  °5 

Alodium  . 

.  1 .85 

@2.00 

Red  Kidney  . 

@  2.50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  McIntosh,  barrel... 

@5.00 

Gravenstein  . 

@3.50 

Alexander  . 

.  2.50 

@3.50 

Snow  . 

.  2  55 

@3  75 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

@4.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 

@3.25 

Pound  Sweet  . . 

@2.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 

^2725 

@3.00 

Holland  Pippin  . 

.2.25 

@3.00 

Wealthy  . 

@3.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

@2.50 

King  . 

.2.50 

@3.75 

Spitzenburg  . 

.2.50 

@3.25 

Spy  . 

.2.50 

@3.25 

Baldwin  . 

@2.75 

Greening  . 

.1.75 

@3.00 

Grab  apnles.  barrel . 

@6.00 

Pears,  Seckel,  barrel . 

@5.00 

Anion  . 

.  9.00 

@3.00 

Glalrgeau  . 

.  9  00 

@3.00 

Sheldon  . 

.  .  °  50 

@3.50 

TviefTer  . 

.  POO 

@2.50 

Quinces,  barrel  . . 

@4.50 

Grapes,  Up-river,  case . 

,  .  50 

@1.00 

Up-river,  4-lb.  basket.  .  . 

8 

@  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  4-lb.  basket.  . 

.  10 

@  16 

W’n  N.  Y.,  8-lb.  basket. 

.  18 

@  20 

Bulk,  ton  . 

40.00 

@50.00 

Cranberries,  Cae  Cod,  bbl. 

@8.50 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

@8.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  180  lbs. 

.2.00 

@2.25 

State,  in  bulk.  180  lbs .  . 

.  2.00 

@2.12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl 

.  2.75 

@3.00 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

@2.00 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey.  No. 

1 .  basket  . 

@1.00 

Jersey,  No.  2,  basket .  .  .  . 

.  50 

@  60 

Eastern  Shore,  barrel.... 

@2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart... 

.  .  4 

@  12 

Beets,  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@  90 

Cucumbers,  Boston,  box.... 

.  2.50 

@8.00 

Florida,  basket  . 

.  2.50 

@3.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

20.00 

@25.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut 

barrel  . 

.  50 

@  75 

L.  I.,  short  cut  . 

.  75 

@1.50 

Celery,  dozen  stalks . 

@  40 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel... 

.1.00 

@3.00 

Florida  .barrel  . 

.  3.00 

@4.50 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 

.  25 

@1.00 

Virginia,  basket  . 

.  10 

@  75 

Lima  beans,  basket . 

.  50 

@1.50 

Mushrooms,  pound  . 

.  25 

@  50 

Onions,  L.  I..  &  .Ter.,  bbl... 

.1.25 

@  1 .62 

Conn.  &  E’n.  white,  barrel 

.  1 .50 

@3.00 

Conn.  &  E’n,  yellow . 

.1.25 

@1.75 

Conn.  &  E’n.  red . 

.1.25 

@1 .75 

to 

50 

25 

8 


Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag...  1.25 
Orange  Co.,  red,  bag....  1.00 
Peppers.  Bull  Nose,  large  bbl  50 

Peas,  Virginia,  basket .  50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 50 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50 

String  beans,  Va.,  basket...  10 

Spinach,  barrel .  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  barrel....  50 

Marrow  .  40 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel... 

White,  barrel  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 

Hothouse,  pound  . 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  60  pounds . 2.00 

Hickorynuts,  50  pounds .  — • 

Black  Walnuts,  bushel .  75 

Butternuts,  barrel  . 1.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Spring  chickens,  best .  — 

Common  to  good .  15 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducks  .  14 

Geese  .  13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.50 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1 .20 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 2.50 

Lambs  . 5.00 

Hogs  . 5.50 


@1.50 
@1.37 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@  75 

@  75 
@  75 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  60 
@1.00 
@1 .00 
@1.25 
@  12 

@4.50 
(a  3.00 
@1.00 
@2.00 

@  16 
@  22 
@  18 
@  14 

@  17 
@  16 
@4.00 

@6.50 

@3.85 

@3.25 

@9.25 

@4.00 

@6.25 

@6.00 


SKUNK  FARMING  AGAIN. 

Nearly  every  week  we  receive  letters 
from  people  who  want  to  know  if 
skunk  farming  will  pay.  We  seem  to 
have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
experts  in  the  business.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  skunk  farm  in  Ne  wYork 
State.  At  the  time  the  report  was 
made  everything  about  the  business 
seemed  lively  and  fragrant  as  a  skunk 
farm  could  be  expected  to  be.  The 
animals  were  alive  and  frisky  inside  a 
fence,  and  it  was  easy  to  figure  out 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  profit.  We 
printed  the  story,  and  have  known  lit¬ 
tle  rest  on  the  skunk  question  since. 
The  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  as 
skunk  farms  alwavs  do,  but  where  one 
takes  the  lesson  of  the  failure  a  dozen 
see  only  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
happy  times  before  the  skunks  die.  We 
have  now  received  the  following  news¬ 
paper  clipping  from  Ontario: 

Rochester.  Mich..  October  9. — Frank 
Butts,  cigarmaker  and  fur  buyer,  saw  mil¬ 
lions  in  raising  skunks  for  the  fur  market. 
He  interested  a  number  of  Rochester  sports¬ 
men  in  the  project,  with  the  result  that  a 
partnership  was  formed  and  an  acre  of 
ground  obtained,  two  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  dozen  or  so  hunters  spent  several 
months  capturing  the  furry  animals  for  the 
farm.  At  one  time  the  farm  was  stocked 
with  100  lively  skunks — not  a  smell  remains 
now.  The  animals  were  attacked  with  some 
infectious  disease  and  died  off  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Suipmer  months,  shattering  the  air 
castles  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
who  had  it  all  planned  out  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  their  money  from  the  sale 
of  the  skunk  furs. 

That  is  the  way  it  always  goes. 
Some  disease  breaks  out  among  the 
skunks,  and  the  owner  is  usually 
classed  with  his  pets  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Let  no  man  think  he  can  make 
a  permanent  success  of  skunk  farming. 
Shun  the  business.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  the  Agricultural  Department  issuing 
bulletins  on  the  “cultivation”  of  Silver 
foxes  and  other  wild  animals.  It  is 
not  a  kindness  or  a  help  to  encourage 
people  to  try  such  work.  Of  course 
Frank  Butts  “saw  millions.”  They  al¬ 
ways  do  in  these  great  schemes  for 
coining  money  out  of  nothing,  or  find¬ 
ing  value  where  all  the  millions  who 
have  lived  before  us  failed  to  find  it,. 4  ■ 


Large  English  YORKSHIRES 

boars, brood  sows, 
and  pigs  of  both  sexes.  All  bred  from  the  famous 
Oliilmark  herd.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronzo  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Red  Chickens.  Choice  Block.  Low  prices — 
Circular  Free.  FAIRVIKW  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Fa. 

WP.  Kock  Cockerels,  hitrh  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  0. 
Brown  "Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  s.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N*.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES — imported  Champion  Stock.  Fine  pops 
from  $3.00  each  to  $5.00.  A1m>  Berkshire  ho^s  cheap,  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  IB  A  KKLI.KB,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

FOR  SAI  F — *  now  ^Improved  Economy”  400  lb.  capacity 
I  V/lv  JALL  cream  separator.  In  perfect  condition,  fully 
warranted,  $25.00.  1)R.  DEAN,  Candor,  New  York. 

Qrnnrlnr  Dio  no  OHn  Simplest  ami  most  satisfactory 
DIUUUCI  riallo  /  U If  ■  brooder  yet.  Box  200,  Alfred, Me. 

DISEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com* 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838.  Rutter. 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples  etc.  K.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Send  us  your  Chestnuts,  Hickory 
Nuts,  Ginseng,  Fancy  Eggs, 
Calves  and  Poultry. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

229  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMONP.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Readies,  Her 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  I  2th  St..  New  York- 


Doll  Free 


I  will  Bend  a 
Bample  set  of 
paper  dolls 
by  mall  pre- 

Fiaid  to  every 
ittle  girl  who 

lives  on  &  farm,  who  will  send  me  her  name  and  address. 
This  offer  ia  made  to  advertiee  my  dolls.  Your  only  expense 
is  a  postal  card.  Remember  they  are  free. 

They  are  beauties  and  printed  in  many  colors. 

Send  quick.  Address  GRANT  H.  SLOCUM 
982  Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAPPERS 


Make  More  Money 

Copy  of  monthly  maga¬ 
zine, HUNT  ER-TRAD- 
jf.£y  ER-TRAPPER,  128  or 

1  more  pages,  abo ut  steel 

Traps,  Snares,  Deadfalls,  Trapping  Secrets,  Raw  Furs. 
Dogs,  Ginseng,  Big  Game  Hunting  etc.  10c,  Catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  magazliie  am!  books  on  Trapping,  Prospecting, 
Bee  Hunting,  Ginseng,  Growing,  etc..  Free. 

A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WRITE 


Fruit,  Grain,  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms. 


1 


LOW 

Fares 


Plan  to  go  on  one 
The  trip  will  not  cost 
low-fare  tickets  over 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines 
one  way  and  return 
tracost.  Yon  will  see 
west  than  you  could 
can  better  decide 
Ask  the  ticket  agent 
over  the  Rock  Island- 
Lines,  either  through 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham,  accord 

If  you  will  tell  me 
go,  I  will  tell  you  the 
send  you  a  map- 

I  will  also  send  you 
books  about  the 
inform  you  of  oppor 
you  there,  and  will 
possibilities.  Write 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
1914  LaSalle  Sta., 
1914  Frisco  Bldg..'1 


Cheap1 
Lands, 


November  171  Dec.  1  and  15 


* 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  ’round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as  productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
“  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  ” 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24th. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  hom$  seekers  will 
be  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th.  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  W.  WII  ITU, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


of  these  days  — 
much.  These  special 
the  Rock  Island - 
will  allow  you  to  go 
another,  without  ex- 
more  of  the  South- 
in  any  other  way,  and 
where  to  locate, 
to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
ing  to  your  location. 

where  you  want  to 
cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 

some  interostin  e 
Southwest.  Theywill 
trinities  waiting  for 
open  your  eyes  to  new 
for  free  copies  today. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


WANTED 

Man  (married)  who  has  taken  course  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  <  Allege  and  had  some  experience,  for  dairy 
farm  (400  acres),  good  location,  near  village,  new 
large  dairy  barn  and  improvements.  Must  under¬ 
stand  pigs  and  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  reference  required. 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  Epornb  H.  Porter, 
181  West  71  rd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

FINK  RIVER  BOTTOM  FARM-  One  hundred 
acres,  all  flat;  ten  room  house;  three  barns.  To 
settle  estate  promptly,  price.  $4^00.  Terms.  11,500, 
cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Q  ■  I  g— Farm  of  20  acres,  with  large 
p  (J|f  OflLC  two-story  house  and  good  barn, 
near  Great  South  Bay.  Very  desirable.  At  East 
Moriches,  L.  1.  Address  F.  P.  HOWELL,  Box  077, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  ON  SHARES. 

205  acre  dairy  farm,  near  Washington,  I).  C.  Fur¬ 
nish  half  and  get  half.  Would  start  competent 
dairyman  by  selling  him  half  of  everything  on  5 
years’  time  without  interest.  Address  DAIRY 
FARM,  Rural  New  Yorker,  stating  qualifications. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FRUIT  FARM. 

2,000  bbls.  pears,  2,800  bushels  potatoes,  45  tons 
hay  sold  in  1907;  1.300  young  peach  trees,  460  apples’ 
keep  30  head  cattle;  grand  stables;  for  picture  of 
the  beautiful  grounds  and  splendid  residence  with 
bath  see  page  08,  “List  21,’  copy  free.  This  pro¬ 
ductive  112-acre  farm  is  oDly  M  mile  from  Freehold ; 
price  only  *10,000  with  *0.(00  down  and  easy  terms. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  City. 


117  ACRE  MONEY  MAKER 

in  Montgomery  <’o.,  10  minutes  walk  to  R.  R: 
station  and  village;  spring  watered  pasture  for  15 
cows;  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  last  year 
1,000  bu.  of  corn  and  13,000  sheaves  of  grain  were 
harvested;  2 story  9  room  house;  barn  40x70,  ample 
outbuildings;  also  tenant  house,  all  in  good  repair; 
only  M  mile  to  the  Perkiomen  Creek;  owner  lias 
other  business,  and  price  for  immediate  sale  is  cut 
to  $3,800 — part  cash  anti  easy  terms;  see  details, 
page  38,  "List  21,  copy  tree.  E.  A.  STROLT 
CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Another  Cayuga  County 
Farm  for  Sale • 

The  Wise  farm,  recently  advertised,  has  been 
sold  to  a  gentleman  from  Jefferson  county.  We 
have  since  unexpectedly  had  placed  In  our  hands 
for  sale,  a  farm  of  140  acres,  bequeathed  to  the 
Auburn  City  Hospital.  It  Is  an  ideal  farm,  in  the 
1  town  of  Bennett,  about  one  mile  trom  the  city 
limits  of  Auburn.  It  was  owned  and  improved  by 
the  late  Dr  C.  B.  Nichols,  who,  though  a  business 
man  of  our  city,  aimed  to  have  the  best  iu  the  way 
of  a  faiui,  that  experience,  money  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  could  develop,  and  it  is  now  conceded  to  bo 
one  of  the  most  complete  daily  farms  in  this 
vicinity.  We  are  having  printed  a  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  descilptive  circular  of  the  property, 
which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  inquirers. 

THE  A.  W.  LAWTON  REAR  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

N.  B _ Address  either  ourselves  or  J.  C.  Anderson 

(of  the  Wm.  H.  Seward  &  Co.,  Bankers),  Treas.  of 
the  Auburn  City  Hospital,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Wood 

Saw 


SAW  WOOD 

with  one  of  these  this  winter! 
NONE  BETTER  MADE 

Hard  Wood  Frames,  Strongly  Bolted  together;  Steel  Man¬ 
drels,  Pulleys  and  Balance  Wheels  turned  and  balanced. 
No.  1  with  Saw,  $19  No.  2  with  Saw,  $23 

We  pay  freight  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Ask  for  big  handsome  cat- 
r  of  Sa  . .  ~  “  ~  ‘ 


alog  of  Saw  Mills,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills,  Drag  Saws,  Edgers,  Planers,  Etc. 
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NoWt  American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  129  Hops  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.J.  poios«wno.2 


Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 

Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  — -  — 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  e  .c.,  at 
$8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  Xi  29  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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Lightning 

Proof! 

Fire 

Proof! 

Wafer 
Proof! 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Fill  in  carefully  coupon  below.  Mail  it  to  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  at  once. 
We  will  send  you,  free  of  all  cost,  samples  of  the  very  best  roofing,  ceiling  and  siding  made. 

These  samples  are  large  and  generous  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  large 
sheets  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Or  drop  a  postal  card  sayin".  “Send  free  samples  of  Galvanized  Iron  Coverings  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.”  Sign  your  name  and  address,  carefully,  in  full. 
These  samples  are  absolutely  free.  Send  no  money  or  postage. 

Our  galvanized  rust  proof  iron  (see  No.  1)  is  made  of  the  very  best  grade  of  specially  man¬ 
ufactured  iron  sheets.  The  galvanizing  process  protects  these  sheets  from  rust  for  all  time. 

This  thorough  coat  of  non-corrosive  metals — tin,  lead  and  zinc — called  spelter,  is  made  a 
part  of  each  sheet  through  the  special  dipping  process  employed.  This  gives  the  heaviest 
possible  coat  of  galvanizing  necessary  for  any  covering  purpose.  Galvanized  iron  roofing 
has  been  used  for  over  60  years.  It  has  always  been  and  is  today  the  best  material  for 
covering  buildings  made.  Keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Posi¬ 
tively  does  not  taint  your  rain  water— is  never  injured  by  contraction  or  expansion. 


Many  fires  originate  on  shingle  roofs.  The 
natural  life  of  a  shingle  is  less  than  ten  years, 
besides  requiring  constant  attention.  The 
quality  of  shingles  grows  poorer  each  year. 
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Our  Galvanized  Roost  Proof  Roofing  is  Better  than  Slate 

Slate  weighs  seven  times  as  much  and  will  break  from  freezing  and  thawing. 

Excels  Ready  Roofings  in  Every  Way! 

Compared  to  ready  roofing,  whether  rubber  surface  or  felt,  cost  considered,  metal 
roofing  will  outlast  it  eight  to  one.  Patent,  prepared  or  composition  roofings  crack 
and  curl  with  age.  Tar  roofings  rot  and  spoil.  Most  ready  roofings  soften  in  the 
warm  air  and  sun.  They  stick  to  your  feet  when  walked  upon. 
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Suitable  for  Farm  Houses,  Barns,  Stores,  Elevators,  City  Dwellings,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
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Galvanizing  is  the  life  of  a  metal  roof.  Our  light  weight  sheets  with  their 
heavy  galvanizing  give  better  service,  besides  saving  considerable  in  freight. 
Do  not  require  painting.  Have  a  mottled,  sparkling  effect,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Anyone  can  lay  our  galvanized  rust  proof  coverings.  Ordinary  hatchet  or 
hammer  are  the  only  tools  needed.  No  previous  experience  required  to  lay. 

Illustration  Mo.  1  is  Corrugated  (galvanized  rust  proof  iron),  an  all 
around  covering.  It  is  the  best.  Suitable  for  ceiling,  siding  or  roofing.  Cor¬ 
rugation  1  %  inches  apart — inch  closer  than  others.  Makes  a  firmer  and  better 
looking  sheet. 

Illustration  Mo.  2  shows  the  “V”  Crimped  Roofing  (galvanized  rust 
proof  iron)  suitable  for  roofing  only  —  makes  a  splendid  water  tight  roof 
requires  “V’’  sticks  to  put  on. 

Illustration  Mo.  3  shows  Standing  Seam  Roofing  (galvanized  rust  proof 


iron),  requiring  set  of  tools  furnished  at  low  price.  Makes 
first-class  covering  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 

Illustration  Mo.  4  shows  Plain  Flat  Sheets 
(galvanized  rust  proof  iron),  suitable  for  many  special 
purposes,  such  as  'ining,  ceiling,  roofing  sheds  and 
buildings  and  innumerable  purposes  independent  of 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling.  It  can  be  soldered. 

Illustration  Mo.  5— Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  (gal¬ 
vanized  rust  proof  iron)  makes  a  handsome  ceiling  or 
siding.  Easy  to  apply  —  suitable  for  stores,  etc. 

Illustration  Mo.  6— Brick  Siding  (galvanized  rust 
proof  iron),  an  exact  imitation  of  regular  brick  —  most 
suitable  exterior  for  buildings  of  any  kind.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply,  requiring  only  nails  and  hammer. 


to  $331  Per  Square! 


Our  GaivanSzed  Rust  Proof 
Eron  Coverings 

These  six  galvanized  rust  proof  iron  coverings  come  in 
sheets  all  6  ft.  long.  Can  supply  sheets  2.  3  and  4  ft.  long.  Flat 
sheets  are  26  in.  wide  Ail  others  24  in.  wide,  sold  by  the 
square  of  100  square  ft.,  not  including  lap. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Flat,  per  square . $3.00 

Corrugated,  all  other  designs,  per  sq.,  3.25 

When  ordering  mention  lot  No.  18. 


Our  Semi  ~  Hardened  Steel  Roofing 

( Not  galvanized) 

In  addition  to  this  galvanized  Iron,  we  have  a  plain  light  weight  steel 
roofing  of  superior  quality.  It  Is  good  for  general  purposes  and  can  be 
painted  after  it  is  on  the  roof.  Sheets  when  Hut  are  in.  wide  and  either 
6  or  8  ft.  long.  All  other  patterns  are  23  in.  wide  and  either  6  or  8  ft.  long. 
Furnished  either  painted  or  unpalnted.  Prices  mentioned  are  for  sheets 
unpainted.  At  10c  per  sq.  additional,  we  will  supply  it  painted  red,  two  sides. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Flat,  per  square . $1.50 

Corrugated,  all  other  designs,  per  square,  1.75 

When  ordering  mention  lot  No.  10. 


SPECIAL  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER! 

▲t  above  prices  we’ll  prepay  freight  in  full  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  in  the  United  States,  except  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
15o  per  sq  additional  for  these  two  states.  To  all  points  west  of  Colorado  in  the  United  States  50c  per  sq.  additional. 
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Send  coupon  J&t  The  biggest  and  m 
Today  for  liberal  proposition 

samples.  .•<!*> ever  offered, 
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Our  30  DAYS’ OFFER! 


FREE  SAMPLES  t 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


I  saw  your  advertisement 
Send  me  free  of  all  cost 


1st  —  Roofing  Samples 
2nd — Your  Big  General  Catalog 


: in  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  TsUnltiom  You 

I  deposit  will  be  r 


3rd — Your  Furniture  Catalog 
4th — Your  “  Book  of  Plans 


Kind  of  building . 


Size  of  roof . 


Jf  ceiling  or  siding  is  wanted  give  all  dimensions . 


About  when  you  expect  to  order. 


NAME. 


P.  0 . B.F.D. 


Co . State. 


above  proposition  holds  good  for  30  days  only.  This  does  not  mean  you 
must  order  goods  shipped  at  once.  You  can  make  a  small  deposit  on  the  order 
and  we  will  ship  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  Order  must  be  placed  within  30  days  at 
above  quotations.  Prices  in  the  metal  business  have  never  been  so  low.  Order  promptly. 

EFFF  V  We  will  ship  any  of  this  material  to  any  address  in 
■  “  ■  the  United  States,  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination, 

25&  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash.  Balance  to  be  paid  when  material  readies 
i  can  decide  from  examination  if  it  comes  up  to  representation.  If  not  satisfied  your 
refunded  and  material  returned  at  our  expense. 

$1,000,000  OUR  CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  SURPLUS  is  sufficient  evidence  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  want  your  inquiries  on  merchandise  of  any  kind  and  character.  Roofing  coverings  is  but  one  department,  although  we 
sell  more  than  any  concern  in  the  country,  direct  from  mill  to  consumer.  In  addition,  we  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 
of  new  high-grade  goods  at  SHERIFFS’,  RECEIVERS’  and  MANUFACTURERS’  SALES.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line 

of  building  material,  including  lumber,  sash,  doors,  everything  needed  for  a  building  of  any  kind  — wire 
fencing— machinery— gasoline  engines  and  traction  outfits — furniture  and  household  goods— plumbing 
material— heating  apparatus— water  works  systems— hardware  of  every  kind. 

Ask  for  Big  Bargain  Catalog  No.  57 

FREE  for  the  Coupon! 

It  is  a  book  every  wise  buyer  must  have.  No  matter  what  you  need  in  your  home  or  on  your  farm  or  property,  we  can  save  you 
big  money  through  our  thousands  of  special  offers  quoted  at  lowest  prices  of  any  house  in  America.  The  coupon  will  bring  it  free. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO.  1L  35th  &  Iron  St.  CHICAGO 


Grand  Fall  Roofing  Offer. 


We  advise  every  reader  of  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  who  is  in  the  market  for  covering  for  a  roof,  or 
siding  for  a  building  of  any  kind  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  remarkable  offer  on  this  page. 


Vol.  LXVII,  No.  3068. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  14,  1908. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


“NO  NEED  OF  HIRED  HELP.” 

Saving  an  Abandoned  Farm. 

When  J.  W.  Whippie,  of  Cheshire  County,  N.  H., 
sent  us  the  picture  of  that  family  shown  at  Fig.  407, 
he  said  that  they  came  from  the  city  six  years  ago  and 
went  to  farming  on  an  abandoned  farm ;  that  they  had 
met  with  success,  and  gave  The  R.  N.-Y.  credit  for  a 
good  part  of  it.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  they 
raised  potatoes  and  colts  and  he  might  well  have 
added  children,  but  as  lie  truthfully  said:.  “We  are 
not  troubled  with  hired  help.”  The  Good  Book  makes 
out  a  list  of  things  belonging  to  our 
neighbor  which  we  should  not  covet.  We 
can  easily  go  past  many  items  on  that 
list,  but  when  we  see  that  great  family 
of  strong,  hearty,  clean-looking  boys  and 
girls  we  are  led  into  temptation  right 
away,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  a  family 
with  which  to  tackle  an  abandoned  farm, 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  farm  for  that 
matter.  Mr.  Whippie’s  experience  on 
the  farm  would  form  the  basis  for  a 
good  story. 

He  was  doing  teaming  and  jobbing 
work  in  the  city,  and  came  to  the  time 
when  he  could  not  make  it  pay  as  well 
as  he  would  like  to.  Looking  ahead,  as 
all  men  have  to  at  such  a  time,  he  saw 
that  a  change  of  some  kind  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  with  that  big  family  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  country  and  a  farm  was 
the  place  for  him.  So  after  looking 
around  he  bought  a  farm  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  moved  on  to  it.  At  the  time 
he  took  this  farm  he  had  $400  in  cash, 
a  team  of  horses,  a  cart  and  lumber 
wagon  and  a  set  of  sleds.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  first  Winter  he  would 
work  for  a  lumber  company,  which 
would  give  him  some  extra  capital,  and 
so  with  this  in  view  he  paid  out  most  of 
his  cash  for  the  farm.  He  moved  on 
the  farm  early  in  October,  and  while 
his  wife  was  getting  things  straightened 
out  inside  the  house  he  and  the  boys 
were  cleaning  up  the  farm,  picking 
apples  and  trying  to  get  ready  for  Win¬ 
ter.  About  three  weeks  after  they  went 
there  they  all  woke  in  the  night  to  find 
the  house  on  fire,  and  had  barely  time  to 
get  out  away  from  the  flames.  In  one 
hour  after  they  got  out  that  fine  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  around  which  they 
had  built  all  their  hopes  for  a  home  was 
nothing  but  a  bed  of  hot  coals,  and  they 
were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and 
homeless  at  that.  But  it  is  hard  to  beat 
the  New  England  neighbors  for  kindli¬ 
ness,  and  the  family  was  taken  in  and 
given  a  shelter  until  they  could  straight¬ 
en  themselves  out.  When  they  took 
account  of  stock  the  next  morning  they  found  that 
they  had  the  parlor  furniture,  a  cook  stove,  half  a 
barrel  of  flour,  two  horses,  a  cow,  the  wagons  and 
sleds.  They  had  the  barn  and  the  hay  left,  and  60 
cents  in  cash  in  their  pockets.  They  lost  some  cash 
in  the  fire,  and  were  $1,000  in  debt  and  no  insurance 
whatever.  In  a  way  that  is  a  worse  situation  than 
many  of  the  old  pioneers  in  New  Hampshire  faced  a 
century  before,  but  that  big  family  would  be  enough 
tc  nerve  any  man  and  give  him  courage  to  go  on. 
They  finally  got  a  house  near  by,  and  moved  in  with 
what  they  scraped  from  the  fire.  The  neighbors 
helped  as  best  they  could,  and  they  made  themselves 
comfortable  for  the  Winter.  Mr.  Whippie  worked  for 


the  lumber  company  part  of  the  Winter,  and  then  he 
and  the  boys  cut  lumber  on  their  own  farm  to  pro¬ 
vide  timber  for  building  a  new  house.  They  got  this 
up  and  boarded  and  shingled,  and  then  a  wealthy  man 
wanted  to  buy  the  farm  for  part  of  a  game  preserve. 

1  hey  got  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  off  the  mortgage, 
and  then  obtained  a  free  lease  of  the  farm  for  10  years. 

Then  Mr.  Whippie  hired  an  abandoned  farm,  on 
which  he  is  now  located,  for  $75  per  year.  At  one 
time  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  town,  but  had  long  been 
neglected.  In  its  better  days  the  old  owners  had 
cleared  it  of  rocks  and  left  strong,  clean,  rolling  fields 
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with  a  southern  slope.  It  was  just  the  place  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  similar  crops,  and  has  proved  to  be  very 
profitable,  when  handled  properly  with  plenty  of  fer- 
tdizer.  Mr.  Whippie  says  that  when  handling  the  crop 
with  care  and  with  the  necessary  tools  he  is  able  to 
raise  from  250  to  400  bushels  per  acre.  He  makes 
potatoes  his  main  money  crop,  and  also  grows  quite 
a  little  cabbage  and  vegetables  for  the  Summer  board¬ 
ers.  His  annual  crop  of  potatoes  will  run  froni 
2,000  to  3,000  bushels  a  year,  and  he  has  a  complete  set 
of  Iron  Age  potato  machinery,  so  that  they  can  farm 
in  Summer  and  cut  lumber  in  Winter.  He  now  keeps 
one  yoke  of  oxen  to  do  the  heavy  work,  and  four 
mares  and  two  colts,  four  two-year-olds  and  two 


yearlings  and  a  couple  of  little  things  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  406.  He  says  he  has  paid 
out  $650  for  horses,  and  has  sold  $445  worth,  and  has 
now  on  hand  $1,500  worth  of  horses,  one  yoke  of  oxen 
and  $700  worth  of  farming  tools,  and  has  money  at 
interest.  That  great  family  of  children  has  proved  a 
comfort  and  a  blessing  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
older  ones  are  doing  well,  either  in  homes  of  their 
own  or  in  some  kind  of  business  where  they  earn! 
more  than  a  living. 

So  much  for  a  man  with  a  big  family  on  an  aban¬ 
doned  farm.  Where  could  this  man  have  gone  to  do 
better  with  that  great  family  of  children, 
when  he  found  that  his  little  business  in 
town  was  failing,  and  we  might  add 
where  in  the  country  could  he  have 
found  better  opportunities  than  on  one 
of  those  abandoned  farms  in  New  Eng¬ 
land?  Fie  says  he  lives  in  a  town  where 
the  first  well  that  was  ever  dug  was  dug 
by  a  woman  with  a  fire  shovel,  and  that 
well  is  in  use  to-day.  That  is,  in  a  way, 
characteristic  of  the  way  New  England 
people  started  on  that  stubborn  soil. 
They  did  things  thoroughly  and  well, 
and  though  years  have  passed  and 
though  many  of  these  farms  have  grown 
up  to  briars  and  brush  the  fields  are  still 
level  and  smooth,  the  soil  is  still  strong, 
and  waiting  only  for  strong  hands  and 
stout  hearts  to  take  hold  of  it  and  make 
it  bloom  again.  The  best  thing  of  it 
all  is  the  way  Mr.  Whippie  talks  of  his 
wife.  Fie  says:  “Don’t  think  that  I 
have  done  this  all  myself,  for  a  great 
part  of  my  success  is  due  to  my  life 
partner;  our  mother.”  Don’t  you  think 
a  woman  who  can  sit  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  family  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture  must  have  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  she  realizes  how  she  has  helped 
to  make  that  farm  pay,  and  how  she  has 
given  to  the  world  good  citizens  and 
strong  hearts  who  respect  her  and 
realize  what  she  has  done  for  them? 
There  ought  to  be  more  such  families  as 
this  in  the  world.  There  are  great  op¬ 
portunities  for  them  out  in  the  country, 
and  we  wish  that  we  could  help  fill  up 
the  waste  places  and  make  these  old 
farms  bloom  again  and  support  the  fami¬ 
lies  they  did  in  old  days. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  DEER. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  first  case  to  be  tried  under  our 
new  deer  law  has  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  farmer.  Perhaps  a  short  re¬ 
sume  of  the  case  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  other  communities  that  are 
afflicted  with  the  plague  of  so-called 
.  sportsmen,  whose  idea  of  sport  is  to 
kill  something  they  have  no  real  use  for,  yet  who  would 
debar  the  people  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  land  and  labor,  from  protecting  their  prop¬ 
erty  against  the  ravages  of  destructive  animals  and 
birds.  It  is  positively  nauseating  to  hear  the  men,  who 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  killing  inoffensive 
creatures,  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  protection 
to  animals.  It  needs  little  penetration  to  discover 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  are  really 
speaking  from  a  selfish  motive,  their  desire  being  to 
compel  other  people  to  provide  the  means  whereby  they 
may  obtain  such  amusement.  The  sportsman  comes 
home  boastfully  with  a  big  bag  full  of  little  birds, 
and  has  the  audacity  to  tell  the  farmer  that  he  shail 
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not  kill  any  wild  animals,  except  as,  and  when  the 
sportsman  gives  him  permission.  If  the  farmers,  as 
a  class,  were  not  so  good-natured  and  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  other  people’s  pleasure,  even  at  their  own 
expense,  they  would  soon  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
Why  must  fajmers  allow  sportsmen  to  trespass  on 
their  land,  in  the  hunting  season  or  at  any  time? 

Prior  to  1900  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  so  far 
as  T  can  find  out,  had  no  special  law  relating  to  deer, 
nor  was  any  needed,  for  deer  were  practically  un¬ 
known.  In  1898  or  1899  it  was  said  that  a  few  deer 
had  been  seen  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  Legislature  promptly  passed  a  law,  presumably 
at  the  request  of  the  sportsmen,  prohibiting  abso¬ 
lutely  the  killing  of  deer  for  a  period  of  five  years 
under  penalty  of  $500  fine.  It  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  deer  came  into  the  State,  and  in 
view  of  subsequent  events,  the  suggestion  that  they 
were  brought  in  and  liberated  is  not  unbelievable, 
though  it  is  not  proved.  However  that  may  be,  the 
deer  increased,  slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly, 
and  by  1904  they  were  quite  numerous  and  were  do¬ 
ing  considerable  damage,  but  it  was  not  general 
enough  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  close  period  to 
1908.  By  1907  the  damage  was  so  widespread  and 
great  (my  loss  was  several  thousand  dollars)  that 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  again  extend  the  pro¬ 
tection  time,  coupling  it  with  the  nice  little  provision 
of  a  limited  season,  during  which  licensed  persons 
might  shoot  deer,  but  no  others,  the  farmers  rallied  in 
sufficient  strength  not  only  to  kill  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ure,  but  were  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  which  allows  any  owner  or  occupier  of  land 
or  his  employees,  after  getting  a  license  from  the 
State,  which  license  identifies  the  person  and  states 
the  conditions  of  its  use,  to  kill  deer  on  the  premises 
found  destroying  property,  provided  a  shotgun  be 
used,  the  latter  provision  being  made  from  a  fear  that 
in  the  thickly  settled  localities  a  rifle  would  probably 
entail  considerable  danger  to  people.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  no  kindness  to  the  deer,  many  of 
whom  would  probably  be  wounded  and  yet  escape, 
tp  suffer  and  die  later.  This  law  is  not  perfect  by 
any  means,  but  it  affords  the  farmer  some  measure 
of  protection  and  by  its  use  we  are  gradually  reducing 
the  number  of  deer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sporting  fraternity 
enjoy  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  they  have  been 
on  the  alert  to  strike  at  the  farmers,  and  found  an 
opportunity,  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  a  young  farme-, 
whose  land  adjoined  his  father’s  farm,  both  farms 
being  operated  as  one  by  the  father  and  son,  shot 
at  a  deer  one  evening,  the  deer  being  at  the  time 
on  his  father’s  land.  The  next  day  a  deer  was  found 
dead  near  by,  and  the  young  man,  presuming  that  :t 
was  the  one  lie  shot  at,  felt  quite  elated  and,  as  the 
news  spread  and  neighbors  called,  told  the  details  of 
the  shooting  freely,  and  with  a  little  of  the  foolish 
talk  that  youth  is  prone  to.  The  virtue-loving,  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  could  not  endure  that  such  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law  should  go  unpunished,  and  caused 
the  young  man’s  arrest,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
killed  the  deer  on  his  father’s  land,  whereas  he  had 
no  right  to  shoot  except  on  his  own  farm,  and  that 
as  it  was  dusk  when  he  fired  at  the  deer,  he  could 
not  swear  that  the  deer  were  then  doing  any  damage, 
although  the  deer  were  then  eating  under  some  apple 
trees,  which  they  had  gleaned  for  fruit  all  the  season, 
taking  the  whole  crop  as  fast  as  it  fell.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  clear  that  the  deer  had  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  nearly  every  crop  the  defendant  had  attempted 
to  grow  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  whole  case 
rested  upon  the  above  points  and  depended  upon  the 
admissions  of  the  young  man  himself,  for  no  one 
saw  the  shooting,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  in  fact,  the  deer  found  dead  was  the 
one  shot  at  the  night  before.  No  attempt  was  made 
by  the  defense  to  take  shelter  behind  any  technicali¬ 
ties,  nor  to  hide  anything,  relying  upon  the  principles 
of  equity  and  intention  underlying  and  controlling 
the  application  of  the  statute.  Fortunately,  the  case 
came  before  a  judge  with  common  sense  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  vision  as  well  as  knowledge  of  law,  who 
brushed  aside  the  obscuring  dust  of  hair-splitting 
statute  reading  and  ordering  the  defendant’s  dis¬ 
charge,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  law,  an  outcome  of  the 
case  on  which  I  think  both  the  court  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  to  be  congratulated:  the  one  because  it  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  principles  of  justice  to  be  over¬ 
borne  by  a  too  strict  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  the  farmers  because  it  marks  the  placing 
of  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  a  class 
uyon  the  general  welfare.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  is  some  reason  in  the  statement,  made  by  a 
rorent  author,  that  too  many  people,  when  they  start  out 
<*  make  their  poultry  comfortable,  consult  tlieir  own 
feelings  as  to  what  constitutes  comfort,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  a  hen’s  point  of  view  is  not  a  man’s. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

HEATING  A  FARMHOUSE. 

Having  purchased  a  big,  old-fashioned  farmhouse, 
the  first  thing  done  was  to  enclose  the  back  veranda 
with  glass,  converting  it  into  a  little  conservatory. 
This  brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  properly 
heating  that  conservatory  as  well  as  the  entire  house. 
There  were  five  stoves  scattered  through  it.  A  fire¬ 
place  was  built  in  the  dining-room  adjoining  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  a  ventilating  grate  was  put  in.  Win¬ 
ter  came,  and  so  did  the  memorable  coal  strike  and 
famine  of  fuel.  The  lady  of  the  house  said  those 
plants  must  not  freeze.  We  had  plenty  of  wood.  All 
through  that  Winter  I  sawed  wood  and  kept  watch, 
getting  up  three  times  every  night  tp  put  wood  into 
that  fireplace  with  an  abnormal  appetite.  That  stim¬ 
ulated  thought.  The  arrangement  of  the  house  did 
not  permit  a  hot  air  furnace.  The  plumber  wanted 
$350  for  a  steam  or  hot  water  plant.  That  was  be¬ 
yond  my  purse.  I  had  never  used  plumbers’  tools  of 
any  kind,  but  I  bought  a  set  consisting  of  pipe  vise, 
thread  cutter  of  Armstrong  pattern  with  dies  from 
half-inch  up  to  one  and  one-half  inch,  two  or  three 
reamers,  a  pipe  cutter  and  several  pipe  wrenches. 
This  outfit  cost  about  $8.  The  Armstrong  pattern  of 
dies  is  noted  because  the  dies  are  adjustable,  and 
a  perfect  fit  is  easily  had  by  setting  up  the  dies  and 
running  the  second  time  if  the  first  cut  is  not  right. 
This  cannot  he  done  with  the  fixed  pattern.  Every 
time  a  piece  of  pipe  is  cut  a  burr  is  formed.  This 
must  be  taken  off  with  the  reamer.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  to  have  the  interior  of  the  pipes  perfectly 
smooth  for  a  hot  water  system.  The  knack  of  using 
the  tools  was  soon  learned.  Anybody  at  all  handy 
with  general  tools  can  quickly  learn  the  trick  of  cut¬ 
ting,  threading,  etc.  The  only  mistake  I  made  in 
putting  the  pipe  together  was  in  getting  a  patent 
cement.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  red  or  white  lead 
or  a  mixture  of  both  ;  this  as  thick  as  needed.  They 


were  not  in  the  business  when  I  put  in  my  plant.  I 
would  advise  a  larger  heater  than  is  really  needed. 
It  costs  no  more  to  run  the  larger  size,  and  there 
is  always  reserve  capacity.  And  don’t  scrimp  on  the 
sizes  of  the  radiators.  Get  ample  heating  surface 
at  every  point  and  economy  will  result  as  well  as 
efficiency.  Another  point.  Cover  all  exposed  pipes 
with  asbestos  jackets.  I  used  fireproof  building  paper 
with  good  results. 

Since  installing  my  heating  system  I  have  used 
those  plumbers’  tools  for  putting  in  hot-water  tank 
in  the  kitchen,  running  to  laundry,  bathroom  and 
sinks,  and  also  a  complete  water  system  to  the  barn 
and  through  the  house.  Now  I  am  at  work  on  a 
power  pumping  scheme.  But  I  never  expect  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  that  will  be  so  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  whole  family  as  my  hot-water  heating 
system.  I  am  obliged  to  count  every  penny  that 
comes  my  way,  and  cannot  afford  many  luxuries  at 
plumbers’  prices,  but  I  find  I  can  have  such  ad¬ 
vantages  as  comfortable  heating  methods,  bathroom 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  good  well  water  to  the  barn 
and  through  the  house,  a  little  conservatory  and  all 
at  the  cost  of  material,  which  is  not  large.  Labor, 
when  hired,  is  the  expensive  item.  I  see  no  reason 
why  almost  every  owner  of  a  country  home  should 
not  have  all  these  things,  and  more.  In  my  own 
case  I  had  to  do  much  of  the  work  at  nights.  As 
a  mechanic  I  am  in  the  kindergarten  class  but  the 
results  I  have  achieved  without  any  previous  training 
or  experience  ought  to  encourage  others.  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  helpful  to  anyone  interested  if  possible. 

A  picture  of  the  house  from  the  rear  is  shown  at 
Fig.  409,  while  the  drawing — Fig.  408 — shows  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pipes  and  radiators.  Flow  and  re¬ 
turn  pipes- from  heater  to  first  elbows  are  two-inch 
pipe.  Then  V/2  to  next  connection,  to  next,  and 
then  one  inch  for  balance  of  system.  All  radiator 
connections  and  service  pipes  are  one  inch.  An  eight- 
gallon  expansion  tank  is  placed  in  the  garret.  This 
is  the  familiar  two-pipe  system.  Cast-iron  fittings, 
such  as  elbows,  tees,  etc.,  are  used  throughout.  Shut¬ 
off  valves  of  the  gate  pattern  are  placed  near  the 
heater  so  that  any  repairs  necessary  can  be  made 


without  draining  the  system.  Gate  valves  must  be 
used,  as  they  do  not  obstruct  the  flow  as  globe  valves 
do.  One-inch  pipe  is  used  in  the  conservatory,  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  under  the  benches. 

Connecticut.  w.  h.  miller. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Miller  will  answer  questions  about 
the  use.  of  tools  or  house-heating  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but 
understands  farm  conditions. 


SHALL  I  BUY  A  MANURE  SPREADER? 

Undf-r  Hits  heading  we  shall  give  the  experience  of 
farmers  who  have  used  spreaders  so  that  they  can  give 
an  intelligent  opinion  about  them.  The  farmer  needs  all 
the  burden-bearers  and  labor-savers  that  he  can  find. 
Spreading  manure  is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  connected 
with  farming.  If  there  is  any  way  of  saving  this  hard 
labor — that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer — 
we  want  to  tell  about  it. 

“Five  Cows  and  a  Team.’’ 

After  giving  it  a  thorough  trial  T  find  the  wagon- 
box  spreader  the  greatest  labor-saving*,  and  money¬ 
making  tool  I  have  on  the-  farm.  It  holds  50  bushels, 
enough  for  any  team  to  handle,  and  a  team  weighing 
1,000  pounds  each  will  handle  it  all  day  on  meadow 
land  when  it  is  fit  to  draw  a  load  of  any  kind  over  it. 
It  has  an  endless  apron  and  a  force  feed  ;  the  gear  is 
positive  and  sprocket  on  both  hind  wheels  of  wagon. 
By  filling  some  solid  manure  at  each  end  of  hox  I 
can  draw  and  spread  manure  evenly  and  accurately 
that  is  thin  enough  to  run  off  a  shovel.  If  I  had  but 
five  cows  and  a  team  since  using  it  I  would  have  this 
kind  of  a  spreader,  the  same  as  though  I  had  50  head 
of  stock.  It  is  easily  taken  off  a  wagon  and  easily  let 
down  on  it  again.  This  season  I  drew  most  of  my 
manure  out  after  haying,  top-dressed  some  in  the 
Spring,  just  a  thin  coat  and  the  grass  was  double  that 
on  the  same  field  where  no  manure  was  spread.  I 
think  I  have  done  spreading  manure  in  the  Winter 
when  the  snow  is  two  feet  deep  and  the  ground  frozen 
hard.  A  manure  or  litter  carrier  and  a  spreader 
work  well  together.  T.  c.  M. 

Would  Not  Be  Without  It. 

I  have  three  GO-bushel  spreaders  on  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  farms.  What  caught  my  eye  in  connection 
with  this  spreader  was  the  guarantee  the  builder  of¬ 
fered,  namely,  if  machine  did  not  work  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  it  could  be  returned  to  him  and  he 
would  refund  all  freight  charges.  I  appreciated  the 
fact  that  he  would  have  to  have  a  very  good  thing 
to  make  this  sort  of  a  proposition,  or  it  would  ruin 
him.  I  had  wanted  to  purchase  a  spreader  for  some 
time,  but  the  cost  of  the  more  complicated  machine 
forbade  my  getting  more  than  one  machine,  and  to 
work  this  one  machine  was  too  slow  a  process  in 
handling  a  large  quantity  of  manure.  I  throw  all 
three  of  these  machines  to  one  farm,  use  two  drivers 
and  keep  three  men  in  the  pound  loading  constantly, 
and  in  this  manner  I  can  handle  as  much  manure  in 
three  days  as  the  same  number  of  teams  have  cus¬ 
tomarily  been  handling  for  me  in  three  weeks,  and  do 
much  better  work.  I  do  not  spread  manure  as  fast 
as  it  accumulates,  but  believe  this  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  I  value  the  machines  I  have  very 
much,  and  would  not  be  without  them  for  double 
their  cost,  were  it  impossible  to  replace  them  for  less. 

Talbot  Co.,  Md.  wm.  h.  kemp. 

From  a  Hilly  Country. 

Our  experience  with  the  wagon-box  manure 
spreader  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  a  real  help 
in  that  it  gives  us  better  results  by  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  manure,  ashes  or  lime,  and  does  it  with  a 
facility  that  is  really  refreshing  in  these  days  of  the 
hired-man  problem.  We  would  think  that  a  man 
who  owns  five  cows  and  a  team  could  well  afford  a 
spreader  and  it  would  he  a  good  financial  investment. 
In  handling  manure  we  think  there  are  no  fast  or  set 
rules  that  are  satisfactory.  We  are  governed  alto¬ 
gether  by  weather  conditions.  In  Winter  we  never 
spread  manure  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
or  frozen,  or  on  a  side  hill  in  Winter.  Our  farm  is 
more  or  less  rolling,  and  a  favorite  plan  with  us  is  to 
draw  the  manure  in  Winter  as  fast  as  we  make  it  to 
some  one  or  more  elevated  part  in  the  field  for  corn, 
and  heap  in  large  heaps,  and  when  Spring  comes  take 
the  spreader  and  radiate  from  that  so  that  we 
have  down  hill  to  spread.  What  manure  is 
made  after  April  1  is  usually  heaped  in  a  large  heat) 
and  spread  on  the  meadow  after  haying  with  good 
results,  especially  if  we  have  rain  soon.  We  have 
had  excellent  results  by  plowing  corn  stubble  ground 
in  the  Fall  and  seeding  to  grass,  in  oats  in  the 
Spring  with  a  light  top-dressing  of  manure  before  the 
oats  and  grass  seed  is  sown,  omitting  the  grass  seed 
until  the  oats  are  harrowed  once.  We  have  tried  the 
two  rotations,  corn  and  oats  and  manure  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the 
results.  w.  s.  l. 

Dcckertown,  N.  J. 


1908. 


MARL  FOR  ALFALFA. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Wing’s  articles  in 
regard  to  lime  for  Alfalfa.  I  have  20  acres  of  Alfalfa 
sown  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  hah  been  very  valuable, 
but  was  never  seeded  thickly  enough,  and  now  Blue  grass 
and  other  grasses  and  weeds  have  made  it  necessarv  to 
plow  up  and  reseed.  Lime  lias  to  he  shipped  here  and 
would  be  expensive.  I  have  a  deposit  of  marl  underlying 
10  acres  of  ground,  and  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be 
readily  worked.  The  bed  is  only  about  four  feet  thick. 
Not  enough  to  establish  cement,  works.  Would  this  marl 
answer  for  lime  or  ground  limestone?  It  is  of  itself  of 
course  nearly  pure  lime.  a.  a.  m.  ic. 

Indiana. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  marl  will  act  as 
well  for  sweetening  soil  as  any  other  lime,  and  will 
be  very  cheap,  since  it  will  cost  nothing  but  the  haul¬ 
ing.  This  man  has  a  bonanza,  which  he  ought  not  to 
fail  to  work.  Marls  differ  very  much  as  to  their  lime 
percentages  and  sweetening  power.  It  would  be  well 
to  get  an  analysis  of  this  bed,  and  see 
just  how  much  lime  there  is  in  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  20  or 
more  tons  per  acre  of  the  wet  marl,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  wise  to  make  tests 
with  different  amounts.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  my  brother,  who  has  traveled  in 
England  and  France,  tells  me  that  on 
many  farms  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
these  countries  one  finds  great  chalk  pits 
so  deep  sometimes  that  only  the  tops  of 
trees  emerge  from  them,  and  from  these 
beds  is  taken  every  year  quantities  of 
chalk  (which  is  soft  lime  a  little  harder 
than  marl),  and  this  is  used  in  sweet¬ 
ening  clay  soils,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  clovers  and  other  crops.  In 
fact,  he  has  observed  in  Europe  that 
wherever  there  is  the  most  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  soil,  there  were  the  best 
farms,  the  best  roads,  the  best  homes, 
the  prettiest  villages,  the  finest  old 
churches  and  the  handsomest  people  and 
the  best  live  stock.  So  that  it  would 
seem  that  anyone  having  a  bed  of  marl 
underlying  his  farm  and  not  using  it, 
was  really  committing  a  crime. 

Ohio.  c.  B.  WING. 

If  the  marl  you  refer  to  is  the  “lime- 
marl,”  and  is  in  fine  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion,  it  may  he  spread  directly  upon  the 
land,  without  treatment.  There  would 
be  no  particular  advantage  in  burning 
this  marl.  In  this  State,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deposits  of  marl  in  very  fine  con¬ 
dition,  which  are  practically  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime;  these  are  excellent 
sources  of  lime  for  use  directly  upon  the 
land.  .  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

On  some  soils  lime  seems  essential  to 
Alfalfa,  while  on  others  it  grows  finely 
without  arty  application  of  lime,  and  this 
is  not  always  on  what  are  known  as 
limestone  soils.  On  a  farm  now  under 
my  direction  there  is  a  field  that  for¬ 
merly  grew  fine  Alfalfa  though  no  lime 
was  used.  After  this  Alfalfa  there  was 
corn  and  wheat  grown,  and  now  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  good  Alfalfa  on  the  land, 
though  heavy  applications  of  lime  have 
been  made.  In  fact  in  places  where  in 
spreading  the  lime  from  a  wagon  there 
was  an  extra  dose  applied,  the  Alfalfa 
stops  short  of  these  spots.  This  is  on 
the  red  clay  granite  soil  of  the  Southern 
Piedmont.  Right  alongside  of  this  farm 
is  a  field  of  very  fine  Alfalfa,  on  a  farm 
where  no  lime  has  been  used  in  the 
memory  of  man.  There  is  no  lack  of 
inoculation,  for  nearly  every  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  has  been  growing  Alfalfa 
for  50  years- or  more.  Now  what  effect 
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four  tons  per  acre  of  ground  limestone.  To  the  next 
400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre,  and  on  the 
third  nothing.  All  the  three  plots  have  been  heavily 
limed  a  year  or  more  ago  as  I  have  mentioned 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  marl  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  lime  in  treating  soil  for  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
provided  it  is  used  in  sufficient  quantity.  We  think 
that  ground  limestone  should  be  used  in  at  least 
double  the  quantity  that  would  be  required  of  burnt 
lime,  and  as  marl  is  variable  in  composition  it  would 
be  safer  to  use  it  still  more  liberally.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  burn  it.  chas.  e.  tiiorne. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

If  the  marl  referred  to  crumbles  readily  upon  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  so  that  it  will  become  sufficiently 
fine  and  can  be  distributed  with  sufficient  evenness,  it 
can  readily  take  the  place  of  ordinary  lime,  provided 


871 

Bulletin  110  for  the  results  which  we  have  obtained 
from  the  use  of  shell  marl  in  comparison  with  other 
sources  of  lime.  You  will  note  that  the  marl  gave 
practically  as  good  results  as  anything  else  with  the 
1 1  crops  harvested  from  these  plots.  Whether  it  would 
pay  to  burn  the  marl,  would  depend  on  the  state  of 
preservation  of  the  shells,  and  whether  the  marl  con¬ 
tained  much  of  the  potash  mineral  glauconite.  If 
the  shells  crumble  up  easily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  I 
believe  it  would  not  pay  to  burn  the  marl.  If  the  marl 
contains  considerable  of  the  glauconite,  burning  and 
slaking  the  lime  would  render  considerable  of  the 
potash  available.  h.  j.  patterson. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  bulletin  mentioned  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  marls,  of  which  there  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  classes.  Over  90  samples  were  analyzed.  The 
lime  ran  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  over  50  per  cent. 

There  were  small  quantities  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  also  in  many  of 
these  marls.  It  will  evidently  pay  to 
have  such  marls  analyzed  before  using 
them.  In  an  experiment  carried  on  for 
11  years  with  corn  and  wheat  sheU  marl 
was  used  for  11  years,  compared  with 
stone  lime  and  oyster  shells.  The  quan¬ 
tities  used  were  1400  pounds  of  stone 
or  shell  lime,  2600  pounds  of  ground 
oyster  shells  and  13,000  pounds  of  marl. 
This  marl  gave  a  total  yield  greater  than 
either  kind  of  lime,  and  about  equal  to 
the  ground  shells.  This  marl  analyzed 
about  15  per  cent  of  lime,  over  V/i  of 
potash  and  had  a  small  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  might  well  have  been 
used  in  much  larger  quantities. 


A  FARMHOUSE  HEATED  BY  HOT  WATER.  Fig.  409. 


HARDY  PHLOX  AMONG  SHRUBS.  Fig.  410.  Sec  Rural  isms,  Page  .876. 


lime  would  have  on  the  soil  in  Indiana  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment.  But  “marl”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word.  On  the  South  Atlantic  coast  the 
marl  is  mostly  shell  marl,  and  similar  in  nature  to 
the  unburned  limestone  now  so  freely  advised.  If 
the  Indiana  marl  is  mainly  carbonate  of  lime  I  would 
use  it  liberally  on  Alfalfa  instead  of  burnt  lime.  If 
the  marl  is  a  green  sand,  glauconite  marl,  so  much  the 
better.  But  as  the  correspondent  talks  about  burning 
the  marl,  I  must  assume  that  it  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  in  that  case  I  would  not  burn  it  at  all,  but  apply 
it  m  a  heavier  amount  than  would  be  safe  with  caus¬ 
tic  lime.  Whether  the  lime  is  essential  to  Alfalfa 
culture  on  his  land  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  it 
to  the  larger  part  and  leaving  a  small  portion  without 
lime.  In  this  way  lie  can  learn  something.  On  the 
farm  I  have  mentioned  I  am  applying  to  one  plot 


PLANT  FOOD  IN  CHARCOAL. 

Have  you  not  made  a  mistake  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  fertilizing  value  in 
charcoal?  If  you  have  any  plants  that 
are  not  doing  well,  or  any  trees  that 
are  not  very  thrifty,  or  are  going  back, 
sprinkle  some  powdered  charcoal  around 
them  and  watch  the  result.  Try  some 
on  your  melons,  etc.  I  think  you  will 
change  your  mind  if  you  try  it. 

New  Hampshire.  r.  t.  ii. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  what  charcoal 
will  sometimes  do  to  crops,  but  the  good 
effect  is  not  all  due  to  the  plant  food. 
We  have  seen  people  suffering  from 
dyspepsia  or  from  overeating  greatly 
helped  by  swallowing  a  piece  of  char¬ 
coal.  It  was  not  the  food  in  the  char¬ 
coal  that  helped  them,  but  the  effect  it 
had  upon  the  stomach.  Nearly  all  the 
“stock  foods”  contain  powdered  char¬ 
coal  and  quite  a  number  of  farmers 
keep  a  barrel  of  charcoal  on  hand  and 
feed  it  regularly.  Poultry  keepers  often 
keep  charcoal  before  the  fowls  just  as 
they  do  oyster  shells — not  because  it 
takes  the  place  of  grain,  but  because  it 
keeps  the  hens  in  good  condition.  As 
for  plant  food,  suppose  you  have  a  ton 
of  chips  or  sticks;  you  would  not  con¬ 
sider  them  of  much  value  as  manure, 
even  after  they  had  rotted  down.  You 
burn  them  in  a  closed  place  where  they 
cannot  blaze  and  have  charcoal,  about 
25  per  cent  of  their  weight.  You  have 
added  nothing  to  the  plant  food  value 
of  the  wood.  You  have  made  it  less,  be¬ 
cause  the  burning  has  driven  off  the 
nitrogen.  You  keep  on  burning  the 
charcoal  until  only  the  ash  is  left,  and 
you  will  have  a  few  bushels  of  ashes 
only.  You  will  realize  that  the  char¬ 
coal  does  not  decay  as  readily  in  the 
soil  as  the  wood  did.  That  is  one  rea- 


it  contains  enough  actual  carbonate  of  lime.  The*term  son  why  we  char  the  ends  of  fence  posts  when  the1 
“marl”  is  used  very  loosely,  and  may  refer  to  marl  are  put  in  the  ground. 

containing  anywhere  from  two  to  95  per  cent  of  car-  Thus  even  the  small  amount  of  plant  food  in  the 
bonate  of  lime.  My  advice  to  him  would  be  to  take  charcoal  is  not  readily  available  to  plants.  Yet  ii 
out  some  of  it  and  forward  it  to  Director  Goss,  Agri-  helps  plants  in  various  ways.  It  forms  a  good  mulcl: 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  .w'ien  enough  of  it  is  used.  A  mulch  around  a  tret 

as  uni  or  a  deteiminatton  of  the  percentages  of  car-  0tiier  insects  which  die  and  enrich  the  soil  besides 
bonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  it  contains,  and  also  working  it  over.  It  also  gives  the  soil  a  darker  color 
ask  him  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  material  will  crumble  This  enables  it  to  absorb  more  heat.  Also,  while  th< 


sufficiently,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  directly  as  a  top 
dressing.  If  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
burn  it  on  his  own  farm.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

If  your  Indiana  correspondent  has  a  calcareous  mai 


*  - -  ■*  *  '  * —  -  — '  -  -  -  - - ?  "**•*'• 

charcoal  itself  contains  but  little  actual  plant  food 
it  has  a  remarkable  power  to  absorb  moisture  ant 
gases.  Take  the  body  of  a  dead  rat  or  cat  and  cove 
it  with  charcoal  and  leave  it  alone.  After  a  whil 
you  will  find  that  nearly  all  except  the  bones  has  dis 
I  appeared.  The  gases  have  been  absorbed  by  the  char 
coal  and  held,  so  that  there  is  little  smell.  Certaii 


nn  Lie  t  u,  m.i.i  i  i  coal  and  held,  so  that  there  is  little  smell.  Lerti 

on  ins  tarm  1  should  certainly  advise  him  to  use  it  •,  •  ,  .  ,,  , 

J  .  sous,  especially  if  mixed  with  charcoal,  would  hav 

as  a  source  of  lime,  rather  than  to  purchase  lime.  In  something  of  the  same  power.  Bones  buried  by  dog 
this  connection  I  would  refer  you  to  page  56  of  our  in  such  soils  often  remain  sweet. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  quostion,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


VALUE  OF  PEA  VINES. 

This  year  I  had  several  acres  of  green 
pea  vines  at  my  disposal — after  the  pickers 
had  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots  and 
stripped  off  t lie  pods.  What  were  they 
good  for?  Ilay?  Fertilizer?  Compost? 
While  partly  green  the  cows  ate  them 
readily,  but  didn’t  want  them  when  wholly 
dry.  Our  farmers  rake  them  up  and  burn 
them,  as  a  rule.  As  material  for  compost 
farmers  say  that  without  the  addition  of 
other  material  the  pea  vines  will  rot  and 
dry  to  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  mass  as  to  be  of  no  “paying”  value. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  K.  A.  E. 

A  ton  of  green  pea  vines  will  contain 
10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of  potash  and 
three  of  phosphoric  acid — nearly  as 
much  as  a  ton  of  average  stable  manure. 
A  ton  of  the  dry  vines  contains  45 
pounds  nitrogen,  46  of  potash  and  13 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  vines  should 
never  be  burned,  for  that  will  drive 
off  all  the  nitrogen.  At  some  of  the 
large  canning  factories  the  vines  are 
run  through  a  cutter  and  put  in  a  silo. 
This  silage  is  sold  during  the  Winter 
to  patrons  of  the  factory.  Our  cows 
eat  the  vines  when  green.  They  are 
hard  to  cure  unless  put  around  a  frame 
such  as  wa^  shown  on  page  805.  When 
well  dried — like  oat  and  pea  hay — our 
stock  eat  them  well  in  Winter.  If 
they  mold  or  begin  to  rot  we  would  put 
them  in  a  compost  heap  with  manure  or 
plow  them  under.  We  have  disposed  of 
them  when  plowing  the  pea  ground  for 
a  second  crop  by  raking  into  the  fur¬ 
row  behind  the  plow  and  throwing  the 
next  furrow  over  them.  This  puts  them 
out  of  sight  and  if  the  ground  is  packed 
above  them  they  will  rot  quickly  in  the 
soil.  If  those  farmers  would  think  for 
a  moment  they  would  see  that  the  bulk 
of  a  manure  is  no  test  of  its  fertilizing 
value.  If  a  ton  of  stable  manure  be 
fully  burned  there  would  be  only  a 
little  over  100  pounds  of  ashes  left.  Out 
of  the  other  1,900  pounds  only  the  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen  lost  in  the  burning 
would  feed  the  plant.  These  green  pea 
vines  may  rot  down  to  a  small  com¬ 
pass  and  still  contain  all  their  plant 
food. _ 

Treatment  of  Drained  Swamp. 

G.  G.  T..  Senecaville,  O. — I  am  draining 
a  piece  of  swamp  land  of  about  50  acres. 
The  soil  is  black  and  very  sticky  when  wet, 
but  inclined  to  break  up  into  little  round 
lumps  when  dry.  The  surrounding  hills 
are  mostly  red  limestone  and  a  little  White 
oak  soil.  We  are  thinking  of  putting  this 
piece  in  corn  next  Spring.  When  shall  we 
plow  it?  Will  it  need  any  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer?  The  soil  is  about  as  rich  as  it  is 
possible  for  soil  to  get.  It  has  never  been 
plowed  and  has  the  accumulated  sediment  ol 
untold  ages. 

Ans. — How  glad  the  writer  would  be 
if  this  could  be  answered  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience  rather  than  observation,  for  the 
owner  of  such  swamp  land  that  can  be 
drained  has  in  his  possession  a  veritable 
gold  mine  if  worked  correctly.  Some 
knowledge  of  such  land  has  come  to  me 
by  observation  of  such  lands  near  by, 
and  conclusions  lead  me  to  advise  the 
plowing  of  this  land  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  are  two  objects  in  view  in  doing 
this.  When  plowed  it  can  be  easily  told 
whether  the  drainage  has  been  sufficient, 
for  paying  crops  cannot  be  expected  till 
the  water  is  got  out  of  the  way.  In  24 
hours  or  less  all  water  after  the  hardest 
rains  should  be  out  of  sight.  This  swamp 
soil  is  doubtless  filled  with  wild  grass 
roots.  The  plowing,  if  well  done,  will 
cut  off  their  source  of  life,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  water  will  end  their  existence. 
These  small  lumps  of  soil  that  follow 
drying  out  are  not  in  shape  to  give  up 
the  rich  plant  food  they  contain,  but 
need  frost  action  to  break  them  down 
and  mellow  them,  and  the  more  of  this 
the  land  can  have  before  planting  time 


the  better.  No  mechanical  agency  will 
put  this  land  in  the  desirable  condition 
that  can  be  obtained  by  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  frost,  wind,  rain  and  snow. 
It  may  take  more  than  the  freezing  of 
one  Winter  to  put  it  in  crop  condition, 
but  if  the  water  is  properly  drained  off  it 
will  soon  be  ready  for  a  corn  crop.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  need  any 
fertilizer;  this  possibly  can  only  be  found 
out  by  trying  a  crop  and  finding  what 
the  land  will  do.  Under  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  the  weeds  cut  down,  it  should 
pioduce  a  wonderful  crop  of  corn. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  cases  where  a 
ton  of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre  har¬ 
rowed  in  after  plowing  has  helped  make 
such  lumps  crumble. 

Mixing  Bone  Meal  With  Fertilizer. 

B.  F.,  Tennessee. — If  bone  meal  is  mixed 
with  a  fertilizer  containing  acid  phosphate, 
or  dissolved  bone,  will  it  cause  some  of 
the  available  phosphoric  to  revert,  and  be¬ 
come  insoluble?  I  have  had  good  results 
from  the  use  of  bone  meal  and  a  complete 
phosphate  fertilizer,  but  I  applied  them 
separately,  and  would  like  to  mix  them  and 
save  the  time  used  in  applying  separate. 

Ans. — Very  little  if  any.  Ihere  might 
be  a  case  where  a  large  excess  of  acid 
was  used  in  dissolving  the  phosphate  and 
this  excess  might  dissolve  some  of  the 
bone.  The  effect  upon  the  phosphate 
would  be  slight  and  hardly  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  For  one  reason  ground  bone  is 
a  good  mixer  with  phosphate,  muriate 
or  other  moist  fertilizers.  It  dries  them 
out  so  that  they  drill  better.  We  should 
follow  “good  results.” 

Fertilizing  Thin  Land. 

R.,  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. — I  am  putting 
about  30  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre 
on  land  that  is  very  thin,  and  plowing  it 
under  this  Fall.  I  intend  to  plant  to 
sweet  corn  and  cabbage  next  Spring,  using 
500  pounds  of  the  following  home-mixed 
fertilizer :  One  ton  acid  phosphate,  500 

pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  muriate 
of  DOtasb.  This  will  analyze  about  6 
per  cent  ammonia,  12  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  eight  per  cent  potash.  What  do  you 
think  about  this? 

Ans. — This  mixture  as  we  figure  it 

should  contain  the  following : 

Nitro-Phos.  Pcjt- 
gen  Acid  ash 

2,000  lbs.  acid  phosphate. .  280 

500  lbs.  nitrate  .  80 

500  lbs.  muriate  . 

This  makes  about  55  pounds  nitrogen, 
185  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  165 
pounds  of  muriate  per  ton.  When  using 
that  much  manure  in  the  Fall  we  would 
not  use  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  chemicals 
in  the  form  of  nitrate.  All  three  of  the 
chemicals  you  name  are  moist  and  sticky, 
and  will  not  make  a  good  drilling  mix¬ 
ture.  For  an  average  season  we  would 
rather  have  half  of  that  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  dried  blood  or  fine  tankage.  The 
cabbage  will  need  more  nitrogen  than  the 
sweet  corn.  _ _ 

Killing  Hen  Lice. — There  is  consider¬ 
able  discussion  in  your  paper  upon  the  best 
method  of  eradicating  mites  and  lice  from 
the  chicken  coops.  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subje'/ct  and  found  it  a  contin¬ 
ual  light  with  whitewash,  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  etc.,  to  keep  the  pests  in 
check.  In  August,  1907,  I  painted  the  roosts, 
supports,  nest  boxes  and  inside  walls  of  the 
chicken  coops  with  one  coat  of  Carbolineum 
Avenarius,  and  they  have  received  no  atten¬ 
tion  since,  except  to  keep  the  coops  cleaned 
out.  Careful  inspection  from  time  to  time 
shows  the  entire  absence  of  mites,  although 
more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  this  ap¬ 
plication.  Before  the  application  the  hens 
were  continually  seeking  roosts  in  the  trees, 
but  since  its  application  to  the  roosts,  they 
have  contentedly  roosted  in  the  coops. 

North  Carolina.  D.  s.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


WE  IVEAKE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A.  SPECIALTY 

We  are  now  ready  to  mail  you  our  Fall  and  Spring 
Catalog.  We  sell  choice  plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
LOUIS  HUBAOH,  R.  R.  2,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


mam  ba  mam  mmm  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

■■  IV  ■■  ■■  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
■  ■  m  la  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Boles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

II.  C.  ROGERS.  Bo*  ll.Mecliauicsburg,  Ohio 
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National  resources 

Fuel  is  wasted — wasted  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  in  every  home  or  other  building  which 
is  heated  by  old-fashioned  meth¬ 
ods.  If  everybody  used  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  our  country’s  annual  sav¬ 
ings  in  coal  and  wood  would  simply  be 
colossal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
comfort,  the  health  protection,  conven¬ 
ience,  cleanliness,  and  lessened  care- 
taking  that  each  family  would  enjoy. 


Boilers 


for  Hot-Water  or  Low-Pressure  Steam  heating  are  the  most  scientific,  simple, 
safest,  surest  outfits  for  wanning  any  building,  large  or  small,  OLD  or  new, 
FARM  or  city.  IDEAL  Boilers  consume  less  coal  or  cheapest  screenings  to 
heat  the  whole  house  than  a  stove  consumes  of  expensive  hard  coal  to  heat  a 
few  rooms.  Every  known  improvement  and  many  exclusive  features  make 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
in  the  world,  yet  our  enormous  volume  of  sales  enables  us  to  put  the  price 
within  reach  of  all.  No  tearing  up  necessary. 


Why  not  at  once  preserve  your  own  resources  as  well  as  the  nation’s  fuel  supply  ?  Find 
out  about  it,  anyway.  Six  months’  cold  weather  ahead!  Ask  for  our  book,  ‘Heating 
Investments  Successful" — it  tells  much — it’s  free.  Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  all 
large  cities. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators  costing  the  owner  $185, 
were  used  to  Steam  heat  this  cottage,  at  which 
price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa¬ 
tion  is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


A  No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  600  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$295,  were  used  to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage, 
at  which  price  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any 
reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This  did  not 
include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight, 
etc.,  which  installation  is  extra  and  varies 
according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


DEPT.  9  AMERICANR-IDTATOR  r  OMPAN  Y  CHICAGO 


I  want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Free 
Samples  of  our  onion  seed  for  testing.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  onion  seed  there  is, 
and  we  supply  lots  of  the  largest  growers.  We 
would  like  to  supply  you.  We  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  onion  seed  this  year  in  the  best 
commercial  varieties  and  can  make  special 
prices  to  good  buyers.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  are  going  to  plant  in  onions  and  what 
varieties,  and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free 
samples  of  our  seed  for  testing  and  quote  you 
special  prices.  Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Henry  Field  Seed  Company 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
nd  SIDING 


IRON 
and 

steel  an  _ 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Hoofing  and 
Siding.  Made  In  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paylng- 
Flan  specify  you  pay  nothlngunless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
Don’t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Factorlee  Co.,  Dept.  3 1  -R,  Cleveland,  O. 


E Factory  Prices, 

FREE  Rooters'  Guide 
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WE 


CHALLENGEALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


No  “hot  air”  about  this.  We’re  “ready 
with  the  goods”  to  prove  that  a  Spencer 
Hay  Press  will  out-work,  out-bale  all  comers 
in  open  competition.  We  guarantee  more 
tons  per  hour  than  any  other  horse  press 
not  forming  larger  bale,  or  no  sale.  Don’t 
buy  a  slow  press  that  chews  up  your  profits: 
or  a  press, that  will  break  down  and  need 
constant  tinkering  to  keep  it  going.  Buy  and 
run  a  Spencer— then  you’ll  be  happy— free  from 
worry.  Trial  free.  Catalog  free  and  sent  promptly. 
Write  today  for  it. 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 


SPENCER 
HAY 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : 

On  account  of  several  articles, 
appearing'  in  The  Rukau  New-Yorker, 
which  cast  reflections  on  our  business 
methods  and  honor,  we  are  placing  this 
advertisement  and  paying  regular 
rates  for  the  same. 


We  earnestly  request  any  person 
or  persons  who  answered  our  advertise¬ 
ment  in  which  we  offered  6  Evergreens, 
2  years  old,  and  who  did  not  receive  the 
same  in  good  condition,  to  write  to  us 
at  once  and  we  will  send  them  6 
Selected  Spruces  %  to  ]/z  foot  tali,  either 
this  fall  or  next  spring  as  they  prefer. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  person  having  other  grievance  and 
we  will  cheerfully  adjust  any  matters 
wherein  we  have  made  error  or  in  any 
ways  to  blame.  We  cannot  correct 
errors  without  first  being  notified  ol 
same.  Make  your  complaints  direct  tc 
ns  first,  and  then  if  we  do  not  make 
good  it’s  time  to  call  on  the  publishers. 


ADDRESS 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

110  North  10th  Street,  -  Osage,  Iowa 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Titse  Hedging. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


'THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

LEVITT  S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PAR  Q  I  I  r  700,000  Lncretia  Dewberry  PlantM.  Price 
lUn  OAL*Ci  list  free.  Michael  N.  Bonuo,  Vineland,  N.J. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  WANTED.  ' 


We  wish  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer  and  other  kinds.  Write  us 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  NURSERIES.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


ROWN  FENCE 


Bl 

Strongest,  most  durable  fence 
made.  Heaviest,  closest  wires.  Double 
.  galvanized.  Practically  indestraotible.  Stock 
I  strong.Cbicken  tight  1 5  to  35c  per  rod.  Sample  Free. We  pay  frt. 

|  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co,,  Dept.  59, _ Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Trespassing  Cattle. 

My  neighbor  has  loosened  the  wires  of 
a  division  fence  in  such  a  way  that  his 
cattle  get  through  and  injure  my  crops. 
What  are  my  rights?  r.  w.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  can  prove  these  facts  you  can  re¬ 
cover  for  all  the  injury  with  costs  for  the 
trespass.  You  should  demand  that  he  re¬ 
imburse  you  for  your  loss.  The  courts  have 
small  respect  for  a  man  who  will  tear 
down  a  division  fence. 

Children’s  Claim  Against  Estate. 

A  woman  dies,  leaving  a  will.  Two  of 
the  children  now  file  claims  against  the 
estate  for  work  and  service  at  the  rate  of 
$5  per  week  for  a  period  of  20  years.  Can 
they  collect?  s.  c.  j. 

Maryland 

They  cannot  recover  for  these  reasons : 
First,  children  who  work  for  their  parents 
are  presumed  to  do  it  as  parent  and  child, 
and  not  as  master  and  servant ;  that  is, 
the  work,  support  and  maintenance  is 
presumed  to  be  gratuitous  on  each  side. 
Neither  can  collect  from  the  other  un¬ 
less  a  contract  is  clearly  shown.  This 
is  true  even  if  the  children  are  adults. 
Second,  a  person  setting  up  a  claim  against 
a  dead  party  must  show  by  strong  evidence 
that  there  was  a  contract  made  and  that 
the  claim  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  law 
protects  the  estates  of  the  dead,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  end  of  fraud.  Third,  the 
claims  are  outlawed ;  they  cannot  collect 
for  so  long  a  period. 


POWER  FOR  A  PUMPING  PLANT. 

On  page  749  L.  L.  L.  asks  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  hot-air  pumping  engines 
and  windmills.  While  *1  do  not  claim 
to  know  all  about  them,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  years’  experience  with  them 
in  places  where  I  have  been  employed. 
On  one  place  there  was  a  windmill  with  a 
10-foot  wheel  which  had  a  tower  5.1  feet  in 
height  directly  over  a  drilled  well  101  feet 
in  depth.  This  well  always  had  about  GO 
feet  of  water  in  it  at  all  times.  The  wind¬ 
mill  furnished  water  for  family  of  10,  also 
a  large  garden  and  stable.  There  were 
times,  though,  when  the  water  had  to  he 
carefully  husbanded  because  of  a  lack  of 
wind.  This  windmill  pumped  water  into  a 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  gallons,  which 
was  elevated  10  feet  from  the  ground;  This 
gave  plenty  of  force  all  over  the  place,  the 
water  being  carried  in  % -inch  pipe  all  over 
the  garden,  half  an  acre,  and  lawn  of  same 
size. 

On  another  part  of  the  same  place  was 
•n  Ericsson  hot-air  pump,  which  furnished 
water  from  another  drilled  well,  also  101 
feet  in  depth.  Both  of  these  wells  were 
near  the  ocean,  and  although  they  were 
sunk  at  least  GO  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  the  water  was  fine.  They  were  drilled 
through  solid  ledge.  The  water  was  raised 
to  a  -large  tank  in  the  attic  of  the  dwelling 
(2 %  stories)  nearby.  The  pump  is  very 
easy  to  operate,  simply  heat  the  air  in  the 
hot-air  box  (which  I  have  in  less  than  20 
minutes)  and  having  oiled  the  engine  turn 
the  balance  wheel  and  it  will  pump  nicely 
as  long  as  there  is  heat  enough  to  run  it. 
I  have  run  this -pump  12  hours  a  day  a  week 
at  a  time  in  times  of  drought,  with  only  a 
good-sized  hod  of  coal  a  day.  This  pump 
filled  a  one-inch  pipe  in  good  shape,  and 
gave  us  plenty  of  force  to  water  a  large 
lawn  and  flower  beds,  also  supplying  a  large 
stable  on  the  place.  Of  course  the  pump  is 
more  costly  than  the  windmill,  but  it  is  also 
more  reliable.  It  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  Winter,  as  it  has  a  water  jacket 
and  other  parts  that  would  be  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  from  freezing.  j.  a.  g. 

South  Portland,  Me. 

Page  749  you  ask  experience  on  raising 
water.  A  windmill  is  best  if  you  can  get  it 
oiled  easily  (safely)  and  have  an  elevation 
in  which  you  can  put  a  cistern  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  store  enough  on  windy  days  to 
carry  you  over  windless  ones.  I  had  an 
Efclipse  wood  wheel  that  in  nine  years  re¬ 
quired  repairs  of  $1.30,  and  that  was  care¬ 
lessness  on  part  of  caretaker.  Next  is  the 
hot-air  engine,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
that  is  the  best ;  I  have  used  a  10-inch  one 
for  3G  hours  at  a  stretch  without  attention 
except  oiling  at  a  cost  of  iy2  cent  per  hour 
on  natural  gas,  pumping  vertically  about  80 
feet  through  1.400  feet  horizontally  to  cis¬ 
tern  on  rise  of  40  feet.  An  electric  motor 
is  expensive  on  current  unless  you  generate 
your  own  for  other  puuposes  at  the  same 
time.  I  use  a  natural  gas  engine  to  run  a 
generator  for  current ;  at  the  one  operation 
I  can  make  light,  charge  storage  light  bat¬ 
teries,  an  cleclric  automobile,  and  run  the 
motors  to  separate  the  milk  and  churn  at 
same  time  we  are  pumping  our  water  to  a 
storage  cistern.  These  three  methods  I  have 
used.  I  suggest,  lastly,  pumping  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  which  can  be  utilized  for  labor- 
saving  in  separating  and  churning.  Kemem- 
ber,  the  hot-air  engine  is  good  only  for 


pumping;  it  will  not  do  anything  else,  and 
you  can  pretty  near _ gamble  a  windmill  will 
not  either.  Traveling  through  the  country 
lately  it  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  to 
me  how  poorly  off  many  farmers  have  been 
through  this  long  drought,  carrying  water 
for  nearly  all  purposes  in  many  localities, 
forgetting  when  the  rain  comes  the  weary 
trips;  then  the  question  comes  many  times, 
as  I  asked  last  week  a  neighbor  of  much 
money.  "Why  do  you  not  build  cisterns,  one 
containing  sand  and  gravel  to  filter,  and  so 
have  at  your  disposal  the  very  best  water 
our  good  Lord  provides?”  Our  drinking 
water  for  30  year.?  has  been  such  filtered 
water,  absolutely  pure  and  soft. 

R.  F.  SHANNON. 

Answering  the  inquiry  of  L.  L.  L.  I  will 
say  that  I  was  manager  of  a  farm  where 
there  was  a  windmill  and  an  Ericsson  hot¬ 
air  engine,  and  from  my  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  would  not  buy  a  hot-air  engine.  In 
order  to  have  as  little  smut  as  possible  you 
should  buy  (I  did)  a  better  grade  of  oif 
than  I  used  for  the  house  lamps,  and  even 
then  it  would  smut  up  so  it  would  stop 
running.  The  engine  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  oil  you  turn  on.  I  had  a  man 
come  up  from  the  works  to  put  in  some 
new  burners  and  look  the  engine  over;  when 
he  got  done  I  told  him  to  set  it  pumping  as 
we  needed  more  water  and  I  wanted  the 
pump  tested,  and  ho  told  mo  about  regu¬ 
lating,  etc.  I  said  I  already  knew  it,  as  I 
had  been  using  the  engine  for  over  a  year. 
I  took  him  to  the  station;  when  I  got  back 
I  went  to  look  at  the  engine  and  it  had 
run  away  with  itself  and  needed  consider¬ 
able  repairs.  Sometimes  I  could  got  it  going 
in  15  minutes  and  sometimes  it  would  take 
45  to  GO.  I  have  used  and  been  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  gasoline  engine  for  pumping. 
There  are  some  that  are  air-cooled. 

£5.  D.  G. 


Fruits  for  New  Mexico. 

Z.  T.  G.,  Haile,  N.  M. — I  wish  to  plant 
an  orchard  here  of  about  20  acres,  consist¬ 
ing  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
quinces,  but  principally  apples.  What  veri¬ 
ties  are  most  suitable  for  this  part  of  New 
Mexico,  Guadeloupe  Co.?  We  are  said  to  be 
4.800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  have  about 
22  inches  of  rainfall ;  this  falls  principally 
during  the  Summer  months.  We  had  a 
long  drought  in  the  Spring,  which  was  hard 
on  early  planted  grain  and  fruit  trees,  but 
since  July  1  have  had  good  season  and 
crops  are  good,  but  this  is  a  new  country 
and  nearly  all  crops  are  on  sod  land,  with 
no  orchards  nearer  than  20  or  25  miles. 
I  am  told  that  while  they  are  doing  well 
the  owners  do  not  know  what  they  planted. 

Ans.— Apple  growing  in  the  valleys 
of  New  Mexico  is  usually  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  I  have  seen  very  profitable 
orchards  containing  the  pear,  peach 
and  plum  as  far  south  as  northern 
Mexico,  but  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  the  cherry  or  quince  there.  How¬ 


ever,  I  believe  they  will  succeed,  and  I 
have  seen  very  fine  specimens  from  the 
Pecos  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
regions  for  growing  orchard  fruits  in 
America.  The  leading  varieties  of  the 
apple  that  have  been  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  New  Mexico  are  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Yellow  New¬ 
town  and  the  old  Ben  Davis,  poor  as  it 
is  in  quality.  But  the  latter  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  popular  as  the  better  varieties 
are  becoming  known,  and  very  justly  so. 
Among  the  newer  kinds  Delicious  and 
Stayman  are  becoming  quite  successful. 

Among  the  pears  Bartlett  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  variety.  Comice  is  being  grown  to 
some  extent  and  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  pears, 
as  it  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Winter 
Nelis  and  Easter  are  very  late  varieties 
of  good  quality.  The  Fellenberg  prune 
is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  is  the  same 
kind  that  leads  all  others  in  the  Far 
West,  but  under  the  name  “Italian.” 
There  is  more  profit  in  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  than  with  the  sour  ones.  Bing,  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Napoleon  are  the  best  of  them. 
Of  the  sour  varieties  Richmond  and 
English  Morello  are  the  best. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sea  Manure. — On  page  836  mention 
was  made  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
plant  food  drained  into  the  lakes  and 
ocean  is  regained.  Fish  and  seaweed 
bring  much  of  this  fertility  back.  The 
U.  S.  Consul  in  Tasmania  tells  what  is 
being  done  in  that  State: 

“An  interesting  feature  of  the  big 
apple  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Hobart 
is  the  use  of  dead  sharks  and  barra- 
couta  for  manuring  the  soil  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  apples.  Sharks  and 
barracouta  are  in  great  abundance  in  the 
D’Entrecasteaux  Channel,  Storm  Bay, 
and  other  waters  about  southeastern 
Tasmania,  and  are  caught  especially  for 
their  use  as  fertilizers  for  the  orchards, 
about  three  sharks  or  10  barracouta 
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OOFING? 

If  So,  Let  Us  Show  You  the 
Money  Saving  Way  and 
How  to  Get  Fire  Protection 
At  No  Extra  Cost 

You  will  be  interested  in  our 
samples  and  prices  and  our 
Instructive  book  about — 

J-M  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 

J-M  is  the  only  Asbestos  roofing  and  AS¬ 
BESTOS  is  the  only  fireproof  practically 
indestructible  material 
from  which  ready  roof¬ 
ing;  can  be  made. 

Because  of  this  and 
other  equally  good  rea¬ 
sons— after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the 
leading  roofings  —  the 
U.  S.  Government  Super¬ 
vising  Architect  reported 
J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOF¬ 
ING  to  be  “ Distinctly 
superior  to  the  others." 

NO  PAINTING,  no 
coating,  no  expense  or 
trouble  to  maintain. 

Comes  ready  to  lay. 

Y ou  need  only  a  hammer 
and  a  knife. 

Use 

Asbestoside 

The  cheapest  and  most 
durable  siding  material 
for  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.  Keeps  out  the  cold 
in  winter  and  the  heat  in 
summer.  Resists  fire. 

Write  for  Free  Sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  and  Book 
No.  S3 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 
100  William  St.,  New  York 

8801 


All 
Wires 
This 
Size 


*0.9 


f]  Factory  Price 

On  Empire 
'Big  Wire”  Fence 

Freight  prepaid  for  everybody  far 
Ohio  uud  Mississippi  rivers. 

Double  the  life  of 
little  wire  fences. 
High  carbon  steel, 
heavily  galvanized.  Fence  to  turn 
anything  and  to  last,  Note  tho 
crimped  tie  at  crossings.  Send  for 
sample  today  to. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  Adrian.  Mlcb. 


being  used  for  a  single  tree.  As  the 
fish  are  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrates 


THE  MONEY-SAVING  FENCE 


and  phosphates,  they  are  considered  an 
ideal  fertilizer.  The  odor,  however,  is 
extremely  offensive,  and  this  has  caused 
some  regulations  against  its  use  in  or¬ 
chards  adjacent  to  towns  or  along  much- 
frequented  roads.” 

To  overcome  these  objections  fish  oil 
will  be  made  from  the  fish  and  the  resi¬ 
due  mixed  with  potash  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer. 


Is  the  one  which,  bought  at  the  right  price,  gives  you  the 
best  service,  lasts  the  long¬ 
est,  causes  you  no  trouble. 

NATIONAL  FIELD  AND 
HOG  FENCE 

Is  just  that  kind.  Made  of 
heavy,  single  wire,  an  In¬ 
comparable  look, close  mesh, 
as  strong  as  a  stone  wall. 
DfkirrD  A  111  INI  A  MC  Don’t  buy  a  fence  until  you 
IvAPIULK  I.  HUMANE  *“*ve  written  us  about  this 

- — Jffl  ,  and  our  Ranger  Barb  Wire — • 

a  heavy,  single  wire  with 

REYQIWl 6ARB  WIRE  a^i1  %  w"f,l 

name  you  delivered  price. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb.  IU.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ARE  YOUR  BUILDINGS  FIREPROOF? 

Every  week  this  country  averages  1,700  fires.  Every  year  7,000 
deaths,  and  35,000  injuries,  occur  from  fires. 

The  protection  afforded  a  farmer  by  a  concrete  building  cannot  be  counted  in  dollars 
and  cents.  With  no  organized  fire  companies  at  hand,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames, 

unless  your  buildings  are  fire-  TRADE  MARK, 
proof.  In  the  long  run,  con¬ 
sidering  insurance,  repairs, 
etc.,  a  fireproof  concrete  build¬ 
ing  does  not  cost  as  much  as 
a  firetrap. 

Concrete  is  considered  by 
engineers  and  architects  the 
best  fire- resisting  building 
material  of  modern  times. 

At  a  recent  fire  at  Brookside 
Farm,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  all 
the  buildings  not  built  of  concrete  were  burned  to  the  ground, 
while  the  concrete  building  remained  unharmed. 

ATLAS”  Portland  Cement  was  used  at  Brookside  Farm.  It  is  the  best  cement  for 
all  classes  of  work,  because  it  is  ALWAYS  UNIFORM.  There  is  only  one  quality — the 
same  for  everybody. 

When  you  build  with  “ATLAS”  Cement  you  get  the  best. 

The  trade  mark  guarantees  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  “ATLAS.” 

Daily  Capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.”  It  contains  directions  for 
making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  photographs  of  the  smaller  constructions  that  can 
be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor. 

tSTusATHE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT. 22, 30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 
([ATLA5"THE  CEMENT  SELECTED  BY  THE^LS.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAQi 
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COST  OF  OAT  CROP. 

At  the  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October 
3  reached  me  I  was  making  some  math¬ 
ematical  calculations  about  my  oat  crop 
for  1898,  and  as  I  read  about  “A  Crop 
of  Grain,”  page  763,  I  must  admit  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  to  think  that  my 
oat  crop  was  nearer  a  success  than  the 
Cape  Vincent  crop.  The  crop  was  raised 
on  a  farm  that  in  the  90’s,  for  about 
10  years,  was  an  abandoned  farm  and  on 
land  that  would  be  valued  at  $10  per 
acre.  This  piece  of  land  was  plowed 
late  and  buckwheat  sown  in  1907.  The 
drill  showed  just  10  acres.  I  finished 
work  on  the  piece  May  26,  1908.  I 
think  there  had  not  been  spread  on  this 
field  30  loads  of  manure  in  as  many 
years.  The  plowing  was  done  this 
Spring,  just  in  time  to  harrow  and  sow 
in  May. 

It  seems  from  results  obtained  from 
the  field  of  oats  that  it  might  be  more 
profitable,  price  of  grain  considered,  to 
make  less  milk  and  raise  more  grain, 
thereby  avoiding  some  irritation  from 
city  boards  of  health ;  cost  follows : 


Plowing  .10  acres  at  $1.50.....'...$  15.00 

22%  bushels  seed  oats,  at  70c .  15.75 

Dragging  .  10.00 

Smoothing  .  3.00 

Drawing  stones  .  6.00 

Drilling,  at  75c .  7.50 

1.700  phosphate,  2-9-3 .  23.80 

1850  phosphate,  10-8 .  19.89 

Thrashing  .  9.40 

Help  to  to  thrash .  8.00 

Hauling  grain  .  7.00 

Heaping  and  twine .  12.50 

Interest  on  land  at  6  per  cent .  0.00 

Taxes  .  1  -50 

Setting  up  grain  .  2.50 


Total  . $147.84 


There  was  a  volunteer  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  that  seemed  to  make  about  one- 
quarter  the  bulk,  and  as  we  have  to  pay 
64  cents  for  oats  and  can  get  from  90 
cents  to  $1  for  buckwheat,  I  call  the 
value  of  this  mixture  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Straw  sells  at  the  farm  at  $6. 
I  had  a  good  growth,  but  I  may  have 
estimated  the  amount  of  straw  too  high. 
$40  may  be  nearer  right.  I  had  thrash¬ 


ers’  measure: 

376  bushels,  at  75  cents . $282.00 

Straw,  eight  to  10  tons,  at  $6 .  50.00 

Total  . $332.00 

Deduct  for  seed,  labor  and  fertilizer.  $147.84 

Leaving  a  profit  of . $.184.16 


Would  dairying  pay  as  well?  Does  it 
pay  to  buy  feed  when  you  can  raise  it  at 
a  good  profit?  Does  it  pay  to  have 
abandoned  farms?  Would  it  not  pay 
better  for  farmer  boys  to  stay  on  the 
farm  where  they  are  sure  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  where  they  have  plenty  of 
pure  food  and  the  living  such  that  a 
king  might  envy,  rather  than  go  to  a 
town  or  city  where  only  a  few  from  the 
farm  ever  have  more  than  a  mere  liv¬ 
ing?  C.  w.  SMITH. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter. — The  better  grades  of  creamery 
are  one  cent  higher.  Present  receipts  show 
an  increased  proportion  of  poor  flavors 
both  in  creamery  and  dairy  butter,  a  con¬ 
dition  usually  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter.  Many  cows  are  nearing  the  end 
of  their  milk  period,  and  changes  of  feed 
and  stabling  all  have  their  effect.  It  is  a 
trying  time  for  the  buttermaker,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  as  good  a  product  can  be 
turned  out  from  the  mixed  receipts  at  the 
average  creamery.  At  carefully  conducted 
private  dairies  less  variation  is  noted.  The 
writer  knows  dairymen  of  this  class  where 
practically  no  poor  butter  is  turned  out 
during  the  whole  year.  Of  course  the 
flavor  in  Winter  is  different  from  that  made 
on  grass  but  it  is  preferred  by  many.  Some 
of  the  choicest  of  this  dairy  butter  is  made 
from  sour  cream,  the  milk  set  in  the  old- 
fashioned  shallow  pan  and  not  skimmed 
until  sour. 

Young  Layers  Wanted. — “Can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  a  commission  house  where 
I  can  buy  pullets  that  are  all  right  (that 
is.  not  sick)  :  some  one  that  I  can  send 
$25  and  get  my  money's  worth  of  healthy 
stock?”  E.  s.  s. 

Long  Island. 

The  conditions  under  which  live  fowls 
are  received  at  the  commission  houses  in 
large  markets  like  New  York  favor  the 
spread  of  disease.  Ovei’crowding,  bad  air, 
drafts  and  a  general  stirring  up  of  the 
hen’s  nervous  system,  make  this  source  of 
supply  far  less  desirable  for  replenishing 
one’s  stock  than  shipments  direct.  from  the 


farm.  Several  cases  have  been  noted  where 
the  whole  flock  has  been  salted  with  roup 
from  fowls  bought  in  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  city.  If  one  has  a  separate 
house  where  the  new  arrivals  can  be  quar¬ 
antined  for  a  time  the  risk  is  lessened,. 
Considering  the  ruling  prices  for  eggs  there 
is  but  little  inducement  for  selling  pul¬ 
lets.  and  the  proportion  of  desirable  jToung 
hens  noted  in  the  receipts  here  is  small. 
There  are  plenty  of  old  hens,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  old.  The  inquirer  has  been 
given  the  names  of  several  of  the  largest 
dealers  here,  but  it  is  better  for  the  buyer 
to  pick  out  the  birds  if  reasonably  near 
the  city.  Sometimes  a  small  advertisement 
in  the  local  paper  of  a  farming  section 
where  nearly  everyone  keeps  hens  will  reach 
people  who.  on  account  of  not  keeping  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  do  not  advertise.  In  many 
flocks  the  proportion  of  roosters  is  large. 
One  of  the  writer’s  neighbors,  out  of  a 
hatch  of  125  had  75  roosters,  and  other 
hatches  even  more  unfavorable  have  been 
noted.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  in  a 
purebred  flock  where  the  cockerels  seJJ 
ouite  readily  above  meat  prices.  It  is  a 
common  custom  with  some  large  egg  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  the  pullets  raised  in  small  lots 
bv  farmers  on  contract  to  be  delivered  at  a 
certain  time. 

Poultry. — Supplies  for  Thanksgiving  are 
already  arriving  and  going  into  cold  stor¬ 
age.  The  low  prices  ruling  now  have  en¬ 
couraged  speculative  holding.  Turkey  prices 
are  about  on  a  par  with  last  year,  though 
the  proportion  of  thin  stock  is  larger.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  poultry,  owing  to  the 
drought  and  high  prices  of  grain.  The 
choicest  dry-packed  poultry  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  does  not  arrive  until  the  week  before 
the  holiday.  To  strike  the  best  market  it 
ought  to  be  on  hand  by  Friday,  November 
20.  There  is  usually  heavy  wholesale  buy¬ 
ing  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but 
it  is  risky  for  shippers  to  wait  so  late,  as 
the  packages  may  be  delayed  in  transit, 
arriving  too  late  and  thus  meeting  the  dull 
market  that  always  follows  a  holiday. 
Poultry  for  New  York  should  be  killed  by 
sticking  in  the  mouth  and  left  undrawn. 
Dry-picked  sells  best,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  sticky.  The  birds  should  be 
kept  without  food  long  enough  to  empty  the 
crops  but  not  make  them  gaunt.  In  hand¬ 
ling  before  killing  be  careful  not  to  bruise 
them,  as  the  discolored  spots  injure  the  sale 
Use  clean  barrels  or  boxes  and  pack  closely 
to  avoid  shaking  about.  If  straw  is  used 
in  top  or  bottom  of  package  the  poultry 
should  be  covered  with  clean  paper  or 
muslin,  as  otherwise  the  straw  sticks  to  it. 
Where  possible  grade  the  stock,  puttinr 
culls  in  a  separate  package.  Wholesale  buy¬ 
ers  who  wait  until  Monday  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  week  are  usually  in  a  hurry  and  glad 
to  take  straight  packages  of  turkeys  with¬ 
out  a  long  job  of  waiting.  A  package  of 
straight  quality  will  be  taken  at  once  at 
the  top  price,  whereas  a  mixed  lot  would 
be  discounted  for  more  than  the  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  value.  In  many  cases  a  package 
of  poultry  that  opens  up  nicely  is  more 
than  half  sold.  No  one  can  tell  what  prices 
a  Thanksgiving  market  will  develop,  but  it 
looks  as  though  fair  turkeys  could  be  had 
at  retail  at  20  cents  or  a  little  over. 

w.  w.  rr. 


ROOFING  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 

at  50  per  cent  Reduction ! 

Write  for  GREAT  FREE  ROOF  BOOK 

Gordon-Yan  Tine  Guaranteed  Roofing  is  now  being  sold  at  half  regular 
price.  It  solves  the  problem  of  cheap  nnd  durable  roofs  for  all  classes 
of  farm  buildings.  Made  of  T  '  ”  " ' 


orders.  This  insures  Quick  Ship¬ 
ment  from  nearest  warehouse. 
Send  your  orders  direct  to  Dav¬ 
enport  for  the  roofing  that  is 

Flint-Coated 

Fire-Resisting  & 
Weather-Proof 


_ H  _  Long-fibre  Wool 

Felt,  water-proofed  and  toughened  with 
Genuine  Asphalt.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
buying  it  so  fust  that  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  open  six  Roofing  Warehouses 
in  different  cities,  to  handle  the 


Per  Roll 


108 


Square 


Feet 


Roofing  Nails  and 
Can  of  Cement  in 

e,roiiFREE 

Every  Roll  of  this 
Roofing  Guaranteed 
from  5  to  lO  Years, 
According  to  Weight. 


Write  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLES,  CATALOG  and  INSTRUCTIONS  for  Laying 

Free  Book  and  Samples  are  worth  money  to  the  man  who  needs  Roofing.  Write  for  them  nnd  save  big  money. 

or  Corrugated  Steel  Roofs 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Metal  Hoofing  (Painted  or  Galvanized)  for  loss  money 
than  you  can  buy  it  elsewhere.  The  Old  Honest  Two-V  Crimped  Steel  Hoof¬ 
ing  costs  you  only  27c  per  6-foot  sheet.  We  offer  the  Best  Pressed  Corrugated 
Steel  Roofing  nnd  Siding  at  only  30c  per  6-foot  sheet.  Ridge  Roll,  6-foot 
piece,  35c.  If  interested,  write  for  full  information— sent  FREE. 

62  lbs.  TARRED  FELT,  SI.OO.  600  sq.  foot  BUILDING  PAPER,  37c. 

Write  for  Grand  FREE  Catalog  of  5,000  Bargains  in  Millwork  and  Building  Material. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1195  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SHINGLES  at 

CUT  PRICES 

We  undersell  every¬ 
body.  Write  for  prices. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  GEARED  Is!  I  LL . 


Economize  by  grinding  your  own  feed.  Then 
it  will  always  be  fresh  and  palatable.  A  Feed 
Mill  should  be  on  every  farm,  as  ground  grain  is 
better  assimilated  and  goes  farther. 

SAVE  TIME 

and  cost  of  hauling  to  mill. 

Buckeye  Mills  grind  ear  corn  and 
all  small  grains.  Strong,  simple,  easy 
to  operate.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for 
Horse  or  Engine.  Investigate  our 
Safety  Wood  Saw.  Writo  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  ask  your  dealer. 

BUCKEYE  FEED  MILL  COMPANY 

Box  R  Springfield,  Ohio 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. - 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  AU'y  Co.,  Penn. 


Have  RunningWater 

In  house,  stable  and  anywhere  else,  If 
there’s  a  brook,  spring  or  pond  near  you. 

Power  Specialty  Co.’s 

Free  Book  about  Rife  and  Foster 
Hjdraulio  Rams  will  tell  you  how 
easy,  simple  and  inexpensive  it  is.  Rams 
pump  water  to  any  height.  They  pump 
water  by  water  power.  N o  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Write  Today  fo* 
FREE  BOOK  of  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  111  Broadway,  New  York  Clt| 


Ve1.uYso«  about  PATENTS ! 

Full  Information  Without  Charge. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOWTO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned.  Highest  class  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


kCLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  needed  on  every  farm.  It  will 
increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 


Ail  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in 
half  lap. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’  ALA  <1 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 

Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  to-day  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  particulars. 

CUTAWAY 


BIG 
CROPS 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 

Harrow 

HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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The  Roof  That  Needs  No  Painting 

YES,  I  m  covering  every  roof  on  the  place  with  Amalite.  When  I  once  got 
jimatite  on  one  of  my  buildings  l  was  impatient  to  get  it  on  all  the  others.  ” 


That  is  the  experience  of  every¬ 
one  who  uses  it,  because  Amatite 
is  its  own  best  advertisement. 

_  Not  only  is  the  first  cost  of  Ama¬ 
tite  low,  but  its  real  mineral  surface 
does  away  with  all  the  bother  and 
expense  of  painting. 

Once  you  have  finished  nailing 
down  Amatite  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  you  have  a  roof  that  will 
give  protection  for  many  years  and 
which  will  require  no  attention 
whatever  to  insure  it  from  leaks 
and  trouble 


The  busy  farmer  of  to-day  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  his  stock  and 
farm  products  suffer  because  of 
leaks,  nor  can  he  spend  time  on 
repairs  and  painting. 

For  these  reasons  thousands  of 
successful  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  buying  Amatite.  They 
realize  that  painted  roofings  are 
out  of  date. 

Amatite  is  as  far  ahead  of  the 
"painted  roofings”  as  the  farm 
implements  of  to-day  are  in  advance 
of  those  used  by  our  grandfathers. 


-QSV 


FREE  SAMPLE 

To  the  progressive  farmer  we  say— Send  for 
a  Free  Sample  to-day  and  get  in  touch  with 
the  best  ready  roofing  made. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  B08TON  CLEVELAND 
PITT8BURQ  CINCINNATI  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEAN8  8T.  LOUIS  LONDON,  ENG. 


1908. 
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Buiiding  a  Cement  Wall. 

F.  TP.  II.,  New  Jersey. — I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  on  building  a  cement  wall  -  I 
have  an  addition  to  one  side  of  my  house, 
eight-foot  posts,  20  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
wide.  One  side  rests  on  an  old  wall,  which 
is  solid,  and  I  want  a  foundation  under 
the  other  side  that  will  not  heave.  The 
space  under  the  addition  is  of  no  value, 
but  if  the  dirt  is  out  the  rooms  will  be 
warmer.  The  wall  must  be  six  feet  high 
to  be  below  frost.  How  heavy  should  the 
wall  be?  Should  it  be  of  cement  and  sand 
only?  IIow  much  cement  will  it  take,  and 
what  proportion  of  cement  to  sand? 

Ans. — The  wall  need  not  be  more 
than  one  foot  thick.  Use  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  of  coarse  sand  and  four  of 
coarse  gravel  or  crushed  rock.  One 
barrel,  four  sacks,  of  cement  would  lay 
15  cubic  feet  of  wall.  If  clean  stone 
four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  are 
available  these  may  be  added  in  the 
concrete,  as  the  form  is  filled  layer  by 
layer,  thus  saving  nearly  half  in  the 
volume  of  concrete  needed.  f.  h.  k. 

“  Hog  Haw  ”  Stock  for  Pears. 

J.  M.  B.,  Cory,  Ind. — One  of  the  large 
nurserymen  of  this  State  claims  that  one 
reason  for  blight  in  pear  trees  is  that  most 
of  them  are  grafted  on  “hog  haw”  which 
makes  a  nice  tree  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
but  when  the  pear  tree  makes  more  growth 
the  root  system  of  the  “hog  haw”  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  the  tree,  and  it  blights. 
This  nurseryman  claims  that  the  pear 
should  be  grafted  on  a  whole-root  pear  or 
a  root-stock  which  is  obtained  in  France. 
Please  let  H.  E.  Van  Deman  or  some  other 
authority  tell  what  there  is  in  the  claim. 

Ans. — If  there  are  many  pear  trees 
grown  by  any  nursery  on  “hog  haw” 
roots  (that  is,  a  wild  species  of  Crataegus, 
I  suppose,)  I  have  never  heard  of  it  nor 
seen  the  trees.  But  it  will  grow  thus 
grafted,  and  I  have  tried  it,  but  the 
union  is  not  good  nor  durable.  J.  M.  B. 
is  right  in  thinking  that  the  best  stock 
for  standard  pear  trees  is  the  French 
seedling.  This  is  generally  used  by  all 
good  nurserymen.  Japan  seedlings  have 
also  been  used,  and  I  think  with  good 
success.  I  have  seen  many  so  propa¬ 
gated  that  were  all  right  so  far  as  they 
had  grown  when  I  saw  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Seedling  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus. 

L.  M .  L.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. — 1.  Last  Spring  I 
sowed  some  rhubarb  seed;  plants  are  about 
18  inches  high  and  each  has  a  seed  pod. 
What  treatment  should  they  have  to  get 
them  ready  to  set  next  Spring?  I  can  find 
no  instructions  anywhere.  2.  I  noticed  in 
one  paper  that  some  growers  were  sowing 
asparagus  seed  where  plants  are  to  stand. 
Do  you  know  if  this  is  a  good  practice?  I 
want  to  put  out  an  acre. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  special  treatment 
to  give'  young  rhubarb  plants  prior  to 
setting.  I  would  let  them  remain  where 
they  are  till  early  next  Spring,  then 
take  them  up  with  as  little  mutilation  of 
the  roots  as  possible  and  plant  them 
where  they  are  to  remain.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  better  had  inquirer  re¬ 
moved  all  seed  stalks  from  his  young- 
plants.  It  would  have  been  less  drain 
on  the  plants,  hence  they  would  have 
been  larger  and  stronger.  Here,  no  one 
attempts  to  grow  rhubarb  from  seed.  It 
is  done  by  dividing  the  roots.  By  this 
method  the  grower  can  discard  all  plants 
that  do  not  suit  his  purpose.  In  grow¬ 
ing  rhubarb  from  seed  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  uniform  lot  of  plants,  because  this 
vegetable  does  not  come  absolutely  true 
from  seed.  I  have  found  in  practice 
that  there  is  much  more  in  selecting  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  setting  the 
plants  than  there  is  in  caring  for  the 
plants  from  now  till  planting  time.  The 
rhubarb  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  hence  it 
requires  a  good  soil,  a  deep  soil,  and 
heavy  applications  of  both  manure  and 
fertilizers  for  quickest  and  best  returns. 
2.  The  sowing  of  asparagus  seed  where 
it  is  to  remain  is  new  in  asparagus 
culture.  It  has,  however,  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  If  the  grower  can 
meet  conditions  as  they  arise,  and  not 
let  weeds  or  any  foul  growth  overrun 
his  plants,  and  he  is  willing  to  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  weeding 
by  hand  below  the  natural  level  of  the 
soil,  and  has  time  and  inclination  to 


fight  the  Asparagus  bugs  and  their  young 
over  a  large  area,  never  allowing  those 
insects  to  get  advantage  of  the  young 
plants,  then  and  not  till  then,  is  planting 
asparagus  seed  where  it  is  to  remain 
likely  to  be  a  success.  I  am  confident 
from  what  I  know  of  the  plant  and  its 
habits  that  where  a  grower  can  meet  all 
the  conditions  of  care  and  protection  of 
this  plant,  the  planting  of  the  seed  where 
it  is  to  remain  will  save  one  year  in 
reaching  the  point  where  a  full  crop  can 
be  harvested.  Remember  these  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  met  and  handled  at  the 
right  time,  or  an  uneven  stand  of  plants 
will  result.  A  ragged  bed  is  very  poor 
property  for  anyone  to  own. 

c.  c.  HULSART. 

Alfalfa  Questions. 

H.,  Neiccastle,  Me. — I  am  interested  in 
the  Alfalfa  crop ;  have  a  small  patch  and 
a  fair  catch  last  year.  Will  that  soil  in¬ 
oculate  in  the  Spring  of  1909?  In  H.  H. 
D.’s  article  on  Alfalfa  growing,  are  we  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  inoculate  his 
lands?  Will  land  broken  this  Autumn  be 
suitable  to  sow  Alfalfa  next  Spring,  limed, 
etc.? 

M.  K.  W.,  Northville,  Conn. — How  much 
lime  to  an  acre,  in  preparing  for  Alfalfa, 
from  a  perpetual  kiln,  the  refuse  of  which 
consists  of  small  pieces  of  quicklime  mixed 
with  wood  ashes,  as  they  use  wood  for 
burning  the  lime? 

Ans. — There  is  a  very  great  deal  that 
we  do  not  know  yet  about  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  fields  with  Alfalfa  and  other 
kinds  of  germs.  It  seems  true  that  when 
stable  manures  are  used  freely  on  the 
soil  Alfalfa  inoculation  comes  very 
promptly  of  its  own  accord,  and  when 
no  manure  has  been  used  it  is  harder 
to  get  inoculation,  and  it  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  artificially.  Any  soil  that  has 
grown  Alfalfa  well  for  one  year  is 
filled  with  the  helpful  bacteria,  and  can 
be  used  for  inoculating  new  fields.  As 
to  the  lime  and  wood  ashes,  waste 
from  the  kiln,  it  should  be  an  excellent 
combination,  having  in  it  both  lime  and 
potash.  How  much  to  use  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 
One  cannot  use  large  amounts  of  caustic 
lime  without  more  or  less  danger  of 
injuring  humus;  probably  the  use  of 
two  to  four/ tons  per  acre  would  be 
right  for  Alfalfa..  And  get  that  lime 
on  as  long  as  you  can  before  time  to 
seed  Alfalfa,  and  mixed  through  the 
soil.  We  constantly  advise  the  use  of 
ground  limestone,  carbonate  of  lime, 
since  it  never  hurts  soils,  but  there  are 
situations  where  it  is  not  available,  and 
the  fresh  burned  lime  is ;  then  use  what 
is  at  hand.  Some  readers  have  written 
asking  if  I  own  limestone  quarries !  I 
do  not.  I  never  sold  a  pound  of  lime 
in  any  form,  and  never  expect  to  sell 
any.  But  I  do  love  Alfalfa,  and  dream 
about  it  and  try  hard  to  help  men  to 
grow  it.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 
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DUMPING 


Besides  it  makes  easy  work  of  the  drudgery  of  farm 
labor.  The  operator  works  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn  at  all 
times.  He  simply  loads  the  manure  and  gives  the  car  a  push. 
It  runs  to  the  place  desired,  dumps  automatically.  It  is  swung 
into  position  with  the  hand  or  fork,  and  is  again  ready  to  fill. 


Note  how  the  three  operations  are  shown  above. 

The  carrier  method  insures  cleanliness  and  ban¬ 
ishes  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  by  removing  manure 
away  from  the  barns.  It  saves  the  liquid  manure, 
the  most  valuable  part.  In  wages  of  help  alone,  the 
Drew  Carrier,  saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  few  months. 

Oskaloosa.Kans., 3-23-08 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  system  and  regret  that  I 
did  not  install  it  earlier  in  the 
winter.  I  can  save  one  day 
every  week  over  the  old  wheel 
barrow  system 


There  is  no  Drew  Carrier  excepting 
the  one  made  by  the  Drew  Elevated 
Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.  There  are 
others  that  are  made  to  LOOK  like  the 
Drew,  but  they  are  not  the  Drew,  in  fact 
nor  in  quality.  Ask  us  about  Drew  carriers. 


turned  end  for  end  without  lifting  from  the  track, 
and  the  difficulty  of  turning  corners  is  overcome.' 

Besides  handling  the  manure,  the  Drew  carrier 
can  be  used  to  transport  hay,  ensilage,  grain, 
milk  cans,  barrels,  earth  or  anything  you  wish  to 
carry  to  and  from  the  barns. 

We  want  to  send  you  our 
new  booklet  on  Drew  carriers 
and  other  Drew  time-  labor- 
money-saving  implements. 

Write  for  the  book  today — 
just  a  postal  card — and  it  will 
be  sent  FREE. 

Address  all  correspondence 


F.  J.  SEARLE,  Prop.  E.  Side  Dairy  Farm,  to  the  home  office,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 


And  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  No  machinery  to  wear 
out.  There  is  no  trestle  work  or  supports  to  en¬ 
cumber  your  barn  yard  and  get  out  of  repair. 

The  Swivel  Trolley  is  a  feature  original  with  the 
Drew.  With  this  improvement,  the  car  can  be 


DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 

115  Monroe  Street,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch:  Rome,  New  York 
Pacific  Br:  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Stayer  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


HIDES 


HIDES 


MADE  into  WARMTH  for  the  WHOLE  FAMILY 


We  are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufacturers  and  sells  all  kinds  of  fur 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  beautiful  catalogue  tells  you  how  to  get  the  best  fur 
coats,  robes,  neckpieces,  ladies’  jackets,  children’s  coats,  fur-lined  coats,  etc.,  made  to 
order,  saving  for  yourself  the  jobbers’  and  retailers’  profit.  Our  stock  of  hides  and  skins  is 
complete.  We  furnish  the  material  and  manufacture  to  measure  for  automobuists,  farmers, 
physicians,  etc.,  and  their  families,  all  varieties  of  fur  goods; 
or,  we  will  tan,  anv  kind  of  skins,  wild  and  domestic,  you 
send  and  make  them  into  furs  for  any  member  of  your  family. 

Don’t  sell  your  hides  or  skins.  It’s  poor  economy.  Send 
them  to  us  and  have  them  made  Into  coats,  robes,  mittens, 
jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.,  and  keep  your  family  warm  this 
winter.  Any  color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our  process 
makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  also  mothproof  and  waterproof. 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live  We  Will  Pay  the  Freight  On 
All  Hides  Sent  to  Us  to  Be  Made  Into  Coats  or  Robes 


FREE:  — With  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hide  furnished 
by  you,  we  make  free  for  you  a  pair  of  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide  palms. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Chestnut,  Straw,  Mont.,  says:l  received  the  overcoat  made  from 
the  hide  I  sent  you.  It  is  surely  a  dandy  and  those  mittens  made  to  match 
overcoat  are  all  right.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  goods. 

You’ll  feel  the  same  when  you  deal  withus  once.  Send  for 
new,  handsome  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  our  money¬ 
saving  methods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Company. 

212  Hooker  Ave.,  Three  Hirers,  Mich. 
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We  have  a  size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed.^ 
No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli- 
catedparts  to  get  out  of 


JAW 
MUZ 


// 


order  or  cause  trouble. 

Thesawerhas  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


msrwfflaf]  HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

iujurAS/sremt  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
INALLCADIC  ItsUlt  Puller.  60  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 

I  WROUGHT tROH  Guaranteed  for  three  years.  Catalog  lree.  Address 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  RS 


Centerville.  Iowa,  U.  S.  A, 


irect  To  You — At  Reduced  Price— A  ^ 


On  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  Down 


40  Years  The  Standard  and  Better  this  Year  than  Ever  Before 


We  Pay  Freight 


,ok 


Write  for  the  book  now  and  pick  out  the  one  you  want 
to  try.  Convince  yourself  that  it  grinds  faster,  does  better 
work,  needs  less  power,  less  attention,  and  meets  a 
greater  range  of  requirements  than  any  other  grinder  at 
any  price.  From  grinding  ear  corn  to  making  Graham  flour 
— grinds  soft  and  wet  as  well  as  dry  corn — you’ll  find  a  Quaker 
City  superior.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Try  all 
mills,  if  you  like,  and  keep  the  best.  That’s  all  we  ask. 


You  will  agree  that  this  is  the  most 
liberal  offer  ever  made — 

But  what  we  want  you  to  note  particularly 
is  that  this  offer  is  on  Quaker  City  Mills — the 
grinders  that  have  been  the  standard  of  quality 

more  ^  QUAKER  CITY  FAMILY  OF  GRlMDfly  . 

favorably  known  than  PLACE ANDBYHIL^^m 


all  other  makes  put 
together — the  mills 
that  have  never 
been  sold  before  at 
the  close  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price. 

We  have  cut  out 
the  Jobbers,  Deal¬ 
ers,  all  Middlemen, 
and  give  you  the  benefit  of  saving  their  profits. 

You  can  prove,  too,  at  our  risk,  that  the  Quaker  City 
is  all  we  claim,  that  it  is  the  mill  you  want,  before  you 
pay  us  a  penny,  j 


have 


BO&W 


C8  A  H  12 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


See  Our  Improvements 

Although  Quaker  City  Mills 
been  given  added 
improvements  re¬ 
cently,  which  put 
them  still  farther 
ahead  of  any  other 
mill — although  the 
price  would  have  to 
be  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  if  sold  through 
dealers — yetyou  can 
get  one  now  for  less, 
much  less,  than  ever.  And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember. 

Write  today  for  Free  Book,  and  get  our  Trial  Offer,  guaranty 
and  factory  prices.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Family  will  just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your 
pocketbook.  Write  today — now. 


THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY 


3737  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Ruralisms 

The  Potato  Crop. — The  potato  crop 
is  a  most  important  one  in  our  locality, 
and  probably  realizes  more  money  in 
good  seasons  than  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  item.  Plantings  of  20  acres  or 
more  are  quite  common ;  and  the  aver¬ 
age  area  grown  by  potato  cultivators 
would  probably  not  fall  below  10  acres. 
They  are  generally  well  put  in  and 
cared  for.  From  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
of  approved  chemical  fertilizers  to  the 
acre  are  used,  and  clean  cultivation 
given  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Up-to-date  planters,  sprayers  and  dig¬ 
gers  are  owned  and  used  by  most 
growers,  thus  reducing  the  labor  item 
to  the  lowest  limits.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  crop  is  purchased  at  shipping 
stations  by  cash  buyers,  but  a  newly 
organized  Farmers’  Exchange  has 
handled  and  sold  900  carloads  of  200 
barrels  each,  returning  to  its  members 
about  $315,000.  Prices  varied  from  $2.25 
the  barrel  for  first  earlies  to  $1.45  for 
small  portions  of  the  main-crop  kinds. 
Perhaps  $1.75  the  barrel  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  average  net  price  for  good 
varieties  throughout  the  season.  There 
is  little  doubt,  when  receipts  from  the 
home  market  and  of  independent  ship¬ 
pers  are  considered,  that  the  potato 
crop  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  this 
year  will  realize  close  to  $750,000.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  drought  the  yield  was  probably 
not  over  two-thirds  the  average  of' 
good  seasons.  Many  carefully  planted 
and  well-tilled  upland  fields  scarcely 
turned  out  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
50  barrels  or  150  bushels  in  the  most 
favorable  situations  was  exceptional.  In 
good  years  on  the  best  lands  300  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  are  not  unusual.  The 
best  feature  of  the  local  potato  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
sold  as  harvested,  so  that  receipts  do 
not  usually  depend  on  subsequent 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  Much  ex¬ 
pense  in  storing  and  loss  in  shrinkage  is 
thus  avoided.  Our  growers  are  not 
greatly  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  the  invasion  of  our  markets  by  Ger¬ 
man  potatoes.  The  favorite  early  vari¬ 
ety  is  Irish  Cobbler,  but  the  short  yields 
the  past  season  have  not  made  it  par¬ 
ticularly  profitable.  Green  Mountain  is 
tbe  most  successful  main-crop  kind. 
Rural  Blush  and  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
also  extensively  planted.  August  Giant 
is  largely  grown  as  a  specialty,  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  county  for  the 
Pennsylvania  miners’  trade.  It  gives  the 
heaviest  yields  and  the  largest  tubers  of 
all  under  high  culture,  but  the  quality  is 
too  low  for  general  use.  This  variety 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  lowest 
prices  received. 

The  Cost  of  an  Acre  of  Potatoes 
varies  according  to  planting  methods 
and  after  care,  but  cannot  fall  far  short 
of  $100  under  present  conditions.  Seed 
tubers  can  seldom  be  had  in  Spring 
for  less  than  $3.50  the  barrel,  and  nine 
or  more  barrels  are  needed  to  plant  an 
acre.  The  cost  of  chemical  fertilizer 
for  the  same  area  ranges  from  $12  to 
$18.  Spraying  materials  require  a  few 
dollars  more.  Northern-grown  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  exclusively  used  for  commer¬ 
cial  cropping.  If  any  point  in  local  po¬ 
tato  growing  is  conclusively  settled  it 
is  that  the  seed  tubers  are  best  grown 
in  higher  latitudes,  where  gi eater  sun¬ 
light  and  shorter  growing  seasons  in¬ 
duce  more  perfect  maturity.  Count¬ 
less  tests  have  been  made  of  home¬ 
grown  seed,  often  of  better  appearance 
than  the  northern-grown  commodity, 
but  with  scarcely  an  exception  the 
yield  under  similar  conditions  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  labor  connected  with 
potato  culture,  even  when  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  machines  are  used,  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  item,  amounting  to  at  least  $30 
per  acre  at  current  prices.  Only  good 
land,  representing  an  average  value  of 
$200  the  acre,  can  effectively  be  used 
for  potato  culture.  Bags  or  barrels  for 
delivering  the  product  cost  from  $7  to 
$10  for  each  acre,  though  such  packages 
are  often  regained  when  bulk  carloads 
are  shipped.  Wear  and  depreciation  of 
machinery  is  also  an  item  that  merits 
consideration,  so  that  the  grower  must 
reckon  a  considerable  outlay  that  must 
be  recovered  in  sales  of  product  be¬ 
fore  a  profit  can  be  figured.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Jersey  potato  culture  is  pot  an 


extra-gainful  occupation.  Yet  with  suit¬ 
able  land  and  proper  equipment  the 
experienced  grower  realizes  about  as 
much  from  it,  taken  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  as  from  any  other  available  crop. 
There  is  also  compensation  in  the  steady 
improvement  of  his  soil.  Potato  culture 
means  clean  culture  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  word.  No  grower  need  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  of  tubers  if  weeds 
overrun  his  fields.  The  soil  is  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  to  begin  with  and  the 
harrow,  or  more  rarely  the  weeder,  is 
run  across  the  rows  as  soon  as  the 
sprouts  break  ground  until  high  enough 
to  be  injured,  when  cultivators  are, 
started  and  are  rarely  absent  until  the 
tops  meet  across  the  rows.  All  grow¬ 
ers  aim  to  cultivate  after  every  hard 
rain,  or  at  10-day  intervals  at  least  in 
droughty  weather,  and  some  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  this  allowance.  A  cultivator  is 
frequently  kept  constantly  going  in  a 
20-acre  potato  field  until  growth  closes 
in,  beginning  afresh  as  soon  as  the  last 
row  has  been  stirred.  This  means  a 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  soil  that 
will  last  for  years.  While  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  is  usually  charged  against  the 
potato  crop  a  considerable  proportion  is 
not  used,  and  remains  available  for 
succeeding  grain  or  grass  crops  that  al¬ 
most  universally  follow  potatoes.  The 
comparatively  early  maturity  of  pota¬ 
toes  also  allows  seeding  to  Crimson 
clover  where  Fall  grains  are  not  de¬ 
sired,  and  thus  the  available  plant  food 
is  not  only  conserved  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  a  highly  useful  addition  of  ni¬ 
trogen  is  made  for  use  in  Spring. 
Crimson  clover  has  indeed  proved  a 
boon  to  Monmouth  County  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  keeping  iheir  land  in  best  condi¬ 
tion,  and  allowing  repeated  croppings 
with  potatoes  where  desired.  Where 
clover  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  it  is  found  possible  to  reduce  the 
costly  nitrates  in  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  loss  of  yield.  The  fav¬ 
orite  formulas  for  commercial  potqto 
cropping  call  for  four  to  4*4  per  cent 
nitrogen  in  at  least  three  quickly  avail¬ 
able  forms,  10  per  cent  of  potash,  pref¬ 
erably  in  sulphate  and  eight  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  one-quarter  of  this 
to  be  in  the  form  of  fresh  ground  bone. 
With  plenty  of  clover  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  may  often  be  reduced  one  per  cent, 
or  20  pounds  to  the  ton,  without  appre¬ 
ciable  loss. 

Hardy  Phlox  in  1908. — Rarely  have 
herbaceous  plants  shown  better  bloom 
than  in  this  abnormally  dry  season.  Lit¬ 
tle  growth,  as  a  rule,  was  made,  but  the 
flowers  were  generally  profuse  and  of 
fine  quality.  The  high  temperatures, 
quiet  air  and  absence  of  storms,  com¬ 
pensated  to  some  extent  for  the  long 
and  parching  drought.  Herbaceous  bor¬ 
ders  have  been  a  joy  to  their  possessors. 
Phlox  has  never  been  in  as  great  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  will  now  be  planted 
where  dozens  were  called  for  before. 
The  fungus  troubles  seen  in  damp  Sum¬ 
mers  were  absent,  and  the  blooms  were 
perfect  and  borne  throughout  a  long 
period.  Young  plants  now  show  good 
flowers  at  the  end  of  October.  The 
plant  in  Fig.  410,  page  871,  is  a  self- 
sown  seedling,  in  shrubbery  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  is  an  ordinary  white 
variety  with  light  crimson  eye,  but  is 
a  good  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 
All.  kinds  are  desirable  except  where 
prejudice  exists  against  mauve  and  pur¬ 
ple. colorings.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
whites,  clear  pinks  and  bright  crimsons 
among  the  named  varieties  without  go¬ 
ing  into  the  less  pleasing  magenta 
shades.  _  vv.  v.  F. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

jpn  11  w**l  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 

|]|/ A  T  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
B  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
P**  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 
shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


/^SAN  JOSE  SCALED 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


jlf^evr-MTr 


POWER 
l  SPRAYER 

is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
— Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

high  grade 
the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 

140  Sheridan  Street. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

JARVIS’S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

We  make  this  compound,  qnality  guaranteed,  and 
sell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  50  gals.,  30c.  per  gal. 

Less  than  bbls  and  more  than  6  gals.,  40c.  per  gal. 
6  gal.  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  Oiled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


OETTHE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


m. 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
:  — found  their  defects  and 
;  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
!  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.*  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE.  9 
MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or*_un covered friho 
boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold.' 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and ''expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  ^than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  '  O  It  tells  all  about  it? 


■  Address,  i 


Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 


506  Floyd  Street 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


SHIPPING-  ^  ^ACCOUNTIN  G 


^  ... 


DlT 


DEPT. 


SALES  DEPT.  J  t  EXECUTIVE  DEPT, 

DEPT.  JT  DEI 


This  is  the  link  on  which  all 
departments  of  your  business 
depend — strengthen  it  with  a 


Please  send  one  copy 

“A  Better  Day’s  Work" 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Nov.  14th. 

To. 


(Nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  and  listing  machines  sold  are  Burroughs  ^ 

Adding  and  Listing  Machine 


It  is  the  link  which  holds  all  the  other  links  together;  for 
the  efficiency  of  every  other  department  of  your  business  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  correct,  prompt,  trustworthy  accounting. 

Plant  your  accounting  department  on  a  firm  foundation — -both 
feet  on  the  ground.  Then  every  movement  of  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  is  positive. 

Your  sales  department  knows  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  No 
guesswork.  Your  credit  department  knows  just  what  it  can  risk — and 
where  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

And  so  on,  link  by  link,  along  tbe  chain,  every  department  feels  the 
confidence  of  positive  accuracy  behind  it — and  has  time  to  think. 

You  can’t  make  a  machine  of  a  brain  beyond  a  certain  point.  You 
can  make  a  brain  of  a  machine  —  as  far  as  figures  are  concerned — a  better, 
more  accurate,  more  rapid  brain  than  you  can  find  under  a  human  skull.  You  need 
every  brain  on  your  payroll  for  creative,  productive  work.  Give  the  figures  —  the 
cramping  details — to  a  machine— a  Burroughs. 

The  Burroughs  is  made  in  58  different  styles.  There’s  a  Burroughs  to  fit  your  business — 
or  if  there  isn’t,  we’ll  make  it. 

Get  together  with  yourself.  Give  yourself  tbe  same  kind  of  a  man  handling  that  you’d 

give  your  sales  manager  if  he  failed  to  size  up 
both  sides  of  a  proposition.  Ask  yourself  if  you 
can  afford  not  to  investigate  the  Burroughs. 
Find  out  why  there  is  a  Burroughs  sold  every 
ten  minutes  of  a  working  day. 

Our  Book 

“A  Better  Day’s  Work” 

is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  office  library.  It  isn’t 
a  Burroughs  catalog.  It’s  a  simple,  comprehensive, 
direct  solution  of  the  handling  of  many  business 
details.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Ask  also  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Burroughs. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Compliments 
Burroughs 
Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Hand  or 
Electrically 
Operated 


PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  .JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  Insects  without  Injury  to  tbe  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  FREE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

PRICES;— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

_  ,  One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  1909  sent  FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

G-.  rratt  Co.,  HMfg;.  Clxeixiitsttsi,  Dopt.  3NT,  50  Church  St.  HXToxtc^  Y orlt  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Farmers’  Share. — The  only- 
farmers  I  know  of  who  are  capable  of 
being  “uplifted”  are  those  who  have 
some  solid  base  of  capital  to  stand  on 
when  their  feet  leave  the  ground.  To 
tell  a  man  to  do  the  things  which  re¬ 
quire  cash  when  he  cannot  obtain  the 
cash  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  will 
drive  a  man  to  bitterness  of  spirit,  or 
make  him  reckless  of  credit  or  ex¬ 
pense.  The  good  and  pleasant  things 
of  life  will  come  to  most  farmers  when 
they  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  dollar 
which  the  consumer  pays  for  what  the 
farmer  produces.  The  great  problem 
of  society  now,  as  I  see  it,  is  how  to 
get  more  of  that  dollar  into  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hands.  The  average  consumer  does 
not  realize  how  much  of  the  price  which 
he  pays  goes  to  middlemen  and  hand¬ 
lers.  Let  me  give  the  figures  of  an¬ 
other  shipment  of  peppers  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  man.  Here  is  a  copy  of  my  re¬ 
turns  : 

8  baskets  peppers . <3>  .40  3.20 

5  baskets  peppers . Ca}  .35  1.75 

11  baskets  peppers . @  .30  3.30 

1  barrel  peppers .  .00 


$8.85 

DR. 

Commission  . 89 

Cartage  and  freight .  2.73 

-  3.62 


$5.23 

The  barrel  held  a  little  over  two  bas¬ 
kets,  so  that  my  peppers  netted  me 
about  20  cents  for  half  a  barrel,  while 
the  packages  cost  me  10  cents  each ! 
At  about  the  same  time  a  neighbor 
took  23  baskets  of  our  peppers  and 
hauled  them  in  his  wagon  to  market. 
He  took  out  90  cents  for  commission 
and  returned  us  $7.96,  or  nearly  35 
cents  per  basket !  Peppers  were  low  at 
the  time,  as  the  market  was  glutted, 
but  before  the  consumer  got  them  a 
basket  brought  at  least  $1.25  at  a  low 
estimate.  I  have  had  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  a  dozen  or  so  peppers 
at  a  time.  At  20  cents  a  dozen  our  big 
ones  would  be  a  fine  bargain,  and  we 
could  make  good  money.  We  found 
that  it  will  cost  at  least  16  cents  to 
send  a  dozen  by  mail,  or  25  cents  by 
express,  and  that  makes  the  deal  im¬ 
possible.  With  a  parcels  post  such  as 
they  enjoy  in  Europe  we  could  send  our 
dozen  peppers  by  mail  for  about  five 
cents,  and  I  could  dispose  of  nearly 
my  entire  crop  in  that  way,  get  five  or 
six  times  as  much  out  of  it,  and  save 
consumers  money,  too.  I  never  studied 
this  side  of  the  business  as  carefully  as 
we  have  been  forced  to  this  year,  and 
the  awful  tax  which  is  being  paid  to 
the  handlers  never  was  made  so  clear. 
A  man  in  Florida  tells  me  that  his 
eggplant  crop  brought  him  $600  at  a 
cost  of  $800,  while  the  express  and 
railroads  held  him  up  for  $1,500  on 
transportation.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  have  everyone  who  can  produce  the 
figures  tell  me  what  they  get  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  produce  to  buyers  or  commis¬ 
sion  men.  Send  the  returns  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  I  will  try  to  find  what  con¬ 
sumers  pay  for  similar  produce. 

P'arm  Notes. — A  week  of  rain  fol¬ 
lowed  the  long  drought.  The  clover 
and  rye  responded  and  seemed  to  make 
greater  growth  during  that  week  than 
they  had  in  the  month  previous.  We 
shall  now  have  a  fair  growth  of  all 
the  cover  crops  before  the  ground 
freezes.  On  part  of  the  cornfield  I 
sowed  Dwarf  Essex  rape  with  the 
clover  and  turnips.  This  rape  has  done 
better  than  either  of  its  companions  in 
the  dry  weather,  and  stands  above  them. 
In  Delaware  and  some  other  places 
where  green  manures  are  used  I  find 
that  rape  is  very  popular.  .  .  Nearly 

our  entire  crop  is  reserved  for  seed  this 
year.  I  have  found  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  the  small  flint  vari¬ 
eties.  During  the  dry  weather  we  got 
about  two-thirds  of  our  fodder  under 
cover.  Part  of  the  ears  were  broken 
off  without  husking,  while  the  balance 
of  the  stalks  were  hauled  to  the  barn. 
This  gives  a  good  job  for  stormy  days. 
We  take  the  ears  off  and  where  the 
ears  are  fit  pull  the  husk  back  and 
tie  it  to  wire  strung  in  a  dry  place. 
We  have  an  order  for  the  best  ears 
unshelled — and  they  will  be  left  on  the 
wires  until  they  are  thoroughly  cured. 
Our  corn  is  a  strain  of  Early  Canada 
flint  which  we  have  selected  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  type.  We  want  a  short,  slender 
stalk  carrying  two  fair-sized  ears,  close 
to  the  ground,  and  maturing  grain  in 
from  90  to  100  days  of  planting.  I  do 
not  select  by  the  ear  alone,  but  try 
to  consider  the  stalks.  I  would  also 
prefer  ears  from  parts  of  the  field 
where  all  the  stalks  seem_to.be  uni¬ 
formly  good,  for  without'  doubt  the 
surrounding  stalks  have  much  to  do 


with  the  ear.  .  .  .  The  cabbage  crop 

is  first  rate — one  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  grown.  The  plants  were  set  in 
two  separate  fields.  One  is  on  the  lower 
farm,  inclined  to  be  moist,  and  partly 
drained  by  stone  drains.  Here  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  extra  good — heads  large  and 
solid.  The  other  field  is  on  top  of  the 
hill.  We  used  more  fertilizer  on  this 
hill  field  and  gave  it  thorough  culture, 
but  the  dry  weather  hurt.  The  worms 
were  twice  as  bad  here  as  in  the  lower 
field.  The  cabbage  is  smaller.  Most 
of  the  farmers  on  our  hills  have  had 
a  hard  season.  The  potato  crop  was 
a  failure.  Some  will  not  dig  at  all. 
Apples  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
crop.  .  .  .  When  the  boys  come  to 

figure  on  their  potato  crops  they  find 
that  they  grew  more  to  the  square  rod 
than  any  local  farmer  who  has  yet  re¬ 
ported.  The  larger  boy  took  a  piece  of 
strong  land  near  the  house,  and  he  is 
thinking  over  what  he  can  do  with  it 
next  year.  He  might  follow  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  that  means  danger  from 
scab.  That  close-planted  patch  of 
strawberries  looks  well  now,  and  the 
boy  thinks  it  could  be  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  investment.  There  is  a  dishy  or 
saucer-shaped  place  on  this  land  where 
water  sometimes  stands.  That  will 
never  do  for  strawberries,  and  there  is 
no  cheap  outlet  for  the  water.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  boy  is  to  make  what  I  call 
a  cross  ditch  and  well.  To  do  this 
you  dig  a  large,  deep  well  at  the  low¬ 
est  point — down  past  the  subsoil  if  you 
can  get  there.  Then  you  dig  four 
ditches  so  as  to  form  a  cross — all  drain¬ 
ing  into  this  well.  The  surface  stones 
are  then  raked  and  picked  up  and 
thrown  into  the  ditches  and  well  up  to 
just  below  the  point  of  the  plow.  Then 
the  earth  is  thrown  in  and  levelled. 
This  disposes  of  most  of  the  surface 
stones,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
will  drain  the  low  place  and  prevent 
water  from  standing  there.  If  the  boy 
will  do  this,  then  in  the  Spring  coat 
the  land  with  manure  and  plow  it  under 
he  will  be  ready  for  planting  strawber¬ 
ries.  It  will  take  many  plants  and 
great  courage  and  nerve  to  get  these 
plants  under  way  and  keep  them  clean, 
but  I  believe  it  will  make  a  permanent 
investment  for  whoever  stays  by  it. 

Interest. — I  have  been  trying  to  get 
my  children  to  understand  what  inter¬ 
est  on  money  means.  Let  a  child  real¬ 
ly  see  what  it  means  for  money  to  work 
and  earn  more  money  and  he  has  his 
first  great  lesson  in  thrift.  We  encour¬ 
age  our  little  folks  to  start  small  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  savings  bank.  They  put 
their  money  in  and  gave  it  little 
thought  except  that  it  was  safe  where 
they  could  get  it  later.  After  a  few 
years  they  found  that  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  $10  they  had  $12  or  more.  How 
was  that?  If  a  boy  put  a  $10  bill  away 
in  the  trunk  or  buried  it  in  the  ground 
— in  three  years  he  would  still  have  the 
$10,  provided  no  one  stole  it,  but  not 
a  cent  would  be  added  to  it,  or  if  the 
boy  bought  a  bicycle  or  a  watch  with 


his  $10  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
would  have  less  than  $10,  because  his 
property  would  be  partly  worn  out.  Yet 
that  $10  in  the  bank  had  grown  to  more 
Khan  $11,  While  the  money  in  the 
trunk  was  asleep  that  in  the  bank  was 
at  work  day  and  night  without  stop, 
earning  more  money  which  we  called 
interest.  Now  this  idea  of  having  things 
work  for  you  appeals  to  a  child.  One 
of  the  boys  made  $10  out  of  his  pota¬ 
toes.  It  meant  sweat  -and  toil  in  the 
sun.  Now  he  figures  that  if  he  could 
get  $250  in  the  savings  bank  at  four 
per  cent  interest  it  would  earn  for  him 
as  much  as  he  made  sweating  over  his 
potatoes  without  a  hands  turn  on  nls 
part. 

“But  how  can  money  earn  money?” 
asks  the  boy. 

“Take  your  own  case.  You  want  a 
permanent  patch  of  strawberries.  You 
might  be  able  to  plow  and  fit  your 
ground,  but  when  you  come  to  buy 
plants  and  fertilizer  you  would  need 
at  least  $15  in  cash.  Now,  of  you  can 
get  plants  and  fertilizer  and  put 
your  labor  in  them  you  can  see  a  chance 
to  make  $100.  Unless  you  can  get  the 
capital  of  $15  your  labor  alone  will 
earn  scarcely  $20.  If  you  come  to  me 
and  ask  me  to  .work  hoeing  berries  you 
would  expect  to  pay  me  for  it.  If  you 
come  and  ask  me  to  lend  you  $15  that 
money  is  also  to  work  for  you,  and 
when  you  pay  me  interest — say,  90 
cents  a  year,  you  pay  my  money  for 
working.  Every  cent  I  have  represents 
former  labor  on  my  part !' 

In  this  way  I  think  the  children  are 
coming  to  realize  what  interest  is  and 
what  it  means.  I  also  want  them  to 
know  what  debt  means,  what  a  mort¬ 
gage  and  promise  to  pay  mean,  and  the 
stern  obligation  which  the  latter  car¬ 
ries.  Let  people  once  fully  understand 
how  money  at  interest  works  for  them, 
and  how  idle  dollars  are  like  idle  men, 
and  you  build  for  them  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  competence  and  home.  Yet 
when  an  amateur  financier  like  myself 
undertakes  to  teach  the  principle  of 
finance  he  runs  up  against  the  following 
questions  from  children: 

“Why  do  you  have  to  pay  your  debts 
in  money  T 

“Why  won’t  people  take  your  ivord 
for  it  and  not  demand  written  papers?” 

“Why  not  have  money  enough  in  the 
world  so  that  poor  people  could  get  it 
easily?” 

“Why  do  people  who  have  money  act 
so  mean  to  those  who  haven’t  got  any?” 

“If  your  neighbor  is  in  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  his  home  and  you  are  not,  why  not 
help  him  out  without  any  interest?” 

I  confess  that  I  am  forced  to  dodge 
these  questions — because  it  requires 
hard  and  bitter  experience  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  I  wish  we  coukl  have  in 
this  country  a  system  of  postal  savings 
banks — with  money  deposited  with  the 
Government.  I  would  go  further  and 
have  this  money  loaned  through  spe¬ 
cial  agricultural  banks  on  farm  prop¬ 
erty  alone.  h.  w.  c. 
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ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  cc 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  price3 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 
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OUR  FREE  TRIAL 
AND  LOW  PRICE 

Sell  This  Standard 

NEW  HOLLAND 
FEED  MILL— 

—  Because  the  trial  proves 

the  unsurpassed  quality  of  the  New  Holland 
and  the  price  is  lowor  than  is  asked  for  other 
mills  of  less  value. 

The  New  Holland  Is  made  in  5  styles  and 
sizes,  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  power,  fur¬ 
nished  with  or  without  elevator  and  bagger. 
Grinds  ear  corn  better  than  any  mill  made, 
as  well  as  all  grains,  coarse  or  fine.  Makes 
excellent  table  meal. 

TRY  IT  AT  OUR  RISK 

and  see.  Test  Its  speed,  quality  and  strength. 
Good  dealers  keep  New  Holland  Mills, 
and  will  give  you  a  Free  Trial,  too.  They 
also  sell  New  Holland  Gasoline  Engines, 
suitable  for  running  mills  and  other  farm 
machinery. 

,  Gcf  Valuable  Book,  Free.  “The 

Right  Way 'lo  Feed  Grain.”  Telia  why  it  pays  to 
grind  grain,  advantages  of  cob  meal,  etc.,  opinions 
of  experts.  Write  for  book  anyway,  and  get  our 
libera.  Milloffer, and  our  complete  catalogue.  We 
ship  d  Irect  when  we  have  no  dealer 

„  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  13  New  Holland.  Pa, 


HARNESS 

By  Mall 

Yon  can  bny  custom-made 
oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices, 
on  save  two  profits—  tlio  jobber 
and  dealer’s.  W rite  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  yonr- 
self  just  how  much  money  yon  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge,  lr 
you’re  not  satisfied,  money  back.  Every 
farmer  siiould  have  our  booklet.  W  rite 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

TIIE  KINO  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  borsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutunfiorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One  _ 

man  and  a  horse  will  ent  more  ice  In 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Toucan  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


When  a  man  telephones  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  900 
miles,  he  pays  $5.00  for  a  three-minute  conversation.  For  that 
sort  of  service  only  the  very  best  apparatus  and  equipment  will 
do — telephones  that  work.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pretty  strong  argument  for 
Western  Electric  Quality  when  you  learn  that  every  telephone  message  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  goes  over 

Western  Electric  Equipment 

Whether  you  want  to  telephone  900  feet  or  900  miles,  if  you  have  a 
telephone  at  all,  you  want  a  telephone  that  will  work.  A  reliable  telephone  is 
of  inestimable  value — a  poor  telephone  is  worse  than  none. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  rural  telephone  equipment,  furnishing  specially 
designed  apparatus  of  the  same  high  quality  standard  as  that  used  by 
the  largest  operating  companies.,  of  the  world. 

Write  To-day  for  Our  Booklet 48  “ Rural  Telephone  Equipments,”  Sent  Free 


EASTERN 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


CENTRAL 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Write  our  nearest  house 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all 
Apparatus  and  Equipment  used  in 
the  Construction.  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 


WESTERN 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


PACIFIC 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  do  not  see  how  any  man  with  fair  intelligence 
can  fail  to  see  that  a  parcels  post  must  come  in  time. 
There  is  every  fair  argument  to  show  that  such  a 
postal  service  would  benefit  the  people.  Other  nations 
have  it  and  our  people  suffer  without  it.  It  has  got 
to  come  eventually,  and  will  come  just  as  soon  as  the 
people  understand  their  rights.  Those  who  fight  so  to 
oppose  it  will  get  out  of  the  way  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  change  or  be  run  over. 

* 

Mr.  Miller,  who  tells  his  experience  in  putting  in 
a  hot-water  heater  in  a  farmhouse  (page  870),  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  plumber.  Nor  could  he 
afford  to  hire  an  expert — yet  his  house  is  well  heated. 
You  can  see  from  the  picture  of  the  house  that  it  is 
much  like  others  in  the  country.  We  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Miller  to  answer  any  questions  from  those 
who  want  to  know  more  about  his  work  and  its  result. 
He  can  tell  you  how  to  have  the  heating  plant  even 

if  you  haven’t  the  price — of  an  expert’s  job. 

* 

Who  is  your  choice  for  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York?  It  is  many  years  since  the  people  have 
had  even  a  chance  to  express  a  preference.  The  pol¬ 
iticians  have  “fixed  things”  until  we  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  great  State  of  New  York  has 
less  influence  in  the  Senate  than  Delaware,  or  Da¬ 
kota,  or  Vermont.  New  York  in  the  Senate  has  done 
more  than  any  other  State  to  hold  back  parcels  post. 
Speed  the  day  when  these  Senators  must  be  elected 
by  popular  vote.  In  the  meantime,  let’s  get  as  near 
to  it  as  we  can;  unite  on  some  strong  man  and  pre¬ 
sent  his  name  to  the  Legislature.  Who  is  your  candi¬ 
date — and  why ? 

That  article  on  page  817  discussing  the  settlement 
of  a  farm  estate  has  called  out  many  letters.  Several 
cases  are  reported  where  the  boy  who  stayed  at  home 
and  cared  for  the  old  folks  finally  found  himself 
hopelessly  in  debt  for  a  farm  which  was  not  suited 
to  bis  needs.  Another  side  of  the  matter,  to  be  taken 
up  later,  is  what  should  be  done  for  the  girls  under 
like  conditions.  Suppose  one  or  more  of  the  girls 
remain  unmarried  and  stay  at  home  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  other  children  go  away  to  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  these  women  grow  up  at  home.  Now, 
when  the  estate  is  settled,  what  about  the  share  and 

the  future  of  these  devoted  daughters? 

* 

After  carefully  leading  the  Constitution  of  Okla¬ 
homa  we  are  ready  to  expect  startling  things  from 
the  new  State.  We  should  expect  many  of  them  to 
be  somewhat  ahead  of  the  age,  but  with  strong  ele¬ 
ments  of  justice.  Now  the  authorities  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Agricultural  College  offer  “education  without 
money.”  The  college  will  accept  students  who  are 
unable  to  pay  their  own  board  and  give  them  work 
enough  in  a  special  course  to  pay  their  living  ex¬ 
penses.  That  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  yet 
seen  in  connection  with  an  agricultural  education. 
The  writer  worked  through  the  Michigan  College  on 
much  the  same  plan — working  on  the  College  farm 
at  an  average  of  about  10  cents  an  hour.  Now  that 
he  has  a  boy  nearly  old  enough  for  college,  he  is 
told  that  times  have  changed  and  that  the  boy  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  as  he  did!  This  Oklahoma 
idea  strikes  us  right,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it 
established  at  every  agricultural  college  in  the  land. 
No  use  talking— these  colleges  will  make  a  vital  mis¬ 
take  if  they  try  to  pattern  too  much  after  the  en¬ 
dowed  colleges  and  universities.  We  would  give  poor 


boys  a  chance  to  work  through  college  and  cut  down 
the  requirements  for  entrance  examinations.  J  he 
class  which  that  would  encourage  is  just  the  class 
which  will  give  true  strength  to  the  colleges  and  help 
farming. 

* 

The  following  inquiring  friend  has  us  stumped. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  weight  of  the  larg¬ 
est  squash  grown  in  the  world?  I  mean  the  largest  single 
specimen  of  vegetable  that  could  properly  be  called  a 
squash,  regardless  of  variety  or  place  grown,  f.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

We  must  call  for  the  record.  At  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  horticultural  meeting  we  saw  a  squash  said  to 
weigh  99  pounds.  Has  anyone  a  huger  story — and 
squash?  We  must  bar  the  old  tale  of  the  man  who 
cut  off  a  squash  vine  and  kept  the  cut  end  in  a  pan 
of  milk !  When  he  opened  the  squash  it  is  said  that 
he  found  five  pounds  of  butter  inside.  Any  other 
story  will  receive  attention. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  starting  an  inquiry 
which  ought  to  interest  you.  We  want  to  know  just 
what  part  of  the  dollar  you  are  getting.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  a  certain  price  for  what  you  grow.  We 
can  tell  you  pretty  close  to  what  that  price  is.  Now  let 
us  know  what  you  get  when  the  returns  are  made. 
This  analysis  of  the  dollar  to  compare  the  producer’s 
part  with  the  middleman’s  share  is  the  most  important 
thing  now  up  for  discussion.  Unless  the  President’s 
commission  can  get  down  into  it  they  may  “uplift” 
the  farmer  and  then  leave  him  dangling  in  the  air ! 
Tell  us  what  you  get  for  your  produce  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  send  us  commission  house  returns  or  state¬ 
ments. 

* 

There  has  been  some  complaint  because  there  are 
no  practical  farmers  on  that  Country  Life  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of 
more  members.  If  farmers  are  to  he  appointed,  they 
should  he  strong  men  of  the  highest  character — who 
know  what  actual  farm  work  is.  They  should  not 
be  wealthy,  or  even  of  the  class  known  as  “highly  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers.”  Far  better  have  them  come  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  this 
“uplift,”  or  who  have  suffered  most  from  lack  of 
capital  and  opportunity.  They  can  dig  to  the  bottom 
better  than  anyone  else.  Above  all,  they  should  have 
a  clean  record  that  will  be  a  credit  to  farmers.  When 
any  man  is  put  forward  to  represent  farmers  he 
should  have  not  only  a  clear  head,  but  clean  Jiands. 
Whenever  farmers  have  a  chance  to  select  or  even 
recommend  a  man  to  represent  them  they  cannot 
possibly  be  too  careful  in  seeing  that  his  record  and 
character  will  stand  the  full  sunlight. 

♦ 

Gov.  Hughes  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
farmers.  He  never  would  have  been  put  on  the  ticket 
if  the  country  people  had  not  demanded  it.  He  ran 
behind  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  when  he  struck 
the  rural  districts  he  found  his  true  supporters.  They 
did  not  like  his  action  in  the  Dawley  case,  and  can 
never  be  induced  to  follow  him  blindly.  They  sup¬ 
ported  him  because  they  sa w  that  such  support  gave 
them  a  chance  to  show  their  power  over  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  because  his  election  meant  the  shortest 
cut  to  a  primary  elections  law.  We  think  the  Gover¬ 
nor  has  sized  up  the  situation,  and  that  he  now 
knows  who  his  friends  are.  His  election  means  a 
primary  elections  law  of  some  sort.  Let  us  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  farmers  of  New  York,  not  because  they 
elected  Mr.  Hughes,  but  because  they  have  marked 
out  a  new  principle  in  indelible  ink  and  stamped  it 
upon  the  political  history  of  New  York. 

* 

We  judge  from  clippings  and  printed  slips  that  are 
sent  to  us  that  a  worthy  rival  of  that  “Alaska”  wheat 
scheme  is  being  hatched.  This  time  it  is  to  be  a 
“spineless”  cactus  originated  by  Luther  Burbank.  Al¬ 
ready  the  most  remarkable  stories  have  been  printed 
about  this  plant.  It  has  no  spines  or  thorns,  and  is 
said  to  give  a  larger  yield  than  the  thorned  varieties. 
On  dry  land  it  gives  an  immense  crop  per  acre,  and 
the  cactus  is  so  rich  in  food  value  that  one  acre  of  it 
will  yield  nearly  as  much  as  10  acres  of  Alfalfa !  It 
does  this  on  the  poorest  soil  without  any  manure  or 
fertilizer!  That  is  the  sort  of  story  to  tell,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  “new  crop,”  having  paid  $30,000  for 
the  original  stock,  may  be  trusted  to  tell  it  all.  What 
are  the  facts?  Cactus  does  contain  a  fair  amount  of 
food.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  several  of  the  States  have  proved  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  cactus,  with  the  spines  singed  off,  will  keep 
stock  in  fair  condition.  Several  devices  for  singeing 
have  been  invented.  The  spineless  forms  which  Mr. 
Burbank  claims  to  have  “originated”  are  said  to  be 
no  different  from  wild  forms  found  growing  naturally 


in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  country  and  in 
Mexico.  These  spineless  forms  are  very  tender,  and 
would  be  absolutely  useless  in  even  the  moderately 
cool  regions.  They  were  hurt  by  frost  even  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  A  stock  of  the  plants  is  being  propa¬ 
gated  in  Southern  California  and  we  understand  the 
plan  is  to  put  them  on  the  market  at  a  fancy  price. 
Very  likely  some  large  statements  will  be  made — 
based  on  the  growth  on  a  small  area  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate.  Skillfully  worded  circulars  will  make  it  appear 
that  these  results  can  he  obtained  anywhere,  and  that 
good  old  corn,  grass  and  clover  must  take  a  back  seat 
for  spineless  cactus!  Now  we  get  this  in  ahead  of 
the  game  so  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  need  be 
bitten  by  the  financial  thorns  of  “spineless”  cactus.”  Let 
it  alone.  The  bigger  the  story  they  tell  the  smaller  the 
thought  you  should  give  to  it. 

* 

Not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  one  of  the  many  “poultry  systems”  so 
widely  advertised.  Some  secret  connected  with  one 
or  the  other  of  these  “systems”  is  offered  at  from 
one  dollar  to  $10.  The  buyer  is  to  sign  a  pledge  not 
to  reveal  this  great  “secret”  after  he  gets  it.  In  one 
case  a  reader  wrote  for  the  “secret”  and  was  informed 
that  $5  would  buy  a  book  giving  the  whole  story. 
Now  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  all  these  “systems” 
contain  more  or  less  sensible  information  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  Most  of  it  is  old  and  probably  90  per  cent 
of  it  has  been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  example, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  a  cheap  feed  that  can  be  made 
for  a  few  cents  a  bushel.  After  you  pay  your  money 
you  find  that  this  is  sprouted  oats.  The  oats  are 
soaked  in  warm  water  and  then  kept  in  a  warm 
place  until  they  start  sprouts  several  inches  long.  Of 
course  a  few  quarts  of  oats  sprouted  in  this  way 
would  make  a  bushel  in  hulk!  We  have  told  this  over 
and  over — and  it  is  about  all  you  will  get  as  your 
great  feeding  “secret.”  Many  a  poultry  keeper  who 
reads  this  will  think  of  the  good  dollars  of  which  he 
relieved  his  financial  system  with  hopes  that  were  like 
sprouted  oats. 

* 

New  Zealand  has  a  state  insurance  department. 
It  has  been  in  operation  more  than  25  years  and  has 
carried  more  insurance  than  all  the  private  companies 
operating  in  that  country  put  together.  The  money 
taken  in  as  premiums  is  invested  in  national  and  city 
securities  and  also  loaned  on  real  estate.  Citizens 
can  borrow  this  money  in  sums  of  $500  to  $50,000 
on  security  of  first  mortgages  on  desirable  real  estate 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  its  value.  Thus  the  money 
which  the  people  pay  for  insurance  is  not  idle — nor 
is  it  used  for  purposes  which  are  against  their  inter¬ 
ests.  It  still  works  for  the  people  while  it  makes 
provision  for  their  women  and  children.  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  a  small  country.  Very  likely  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  some  of  the  laws  and  social  methods 
which  have  made  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
“the  least  bad”  of  any  on  earth.  Yet  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  we  had  a  similar  State  insurance  in 
this  country.  There  are  now  several  billion  dollars 
of  the  people’s  money  tied  up  in  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  It  has  been  used  for  political  purposes,  for 
gambling  in  stocks,  to  permit  one  railroad  prince  to 
fight  a  financial  duel  with  another,  and  for  other 
hidden  purposes  which  were  against  the  people’s  in¬ 
terest  !  Suppose  instead  of  this  the  money  could  be 
held  by  the  Government  and  loaned  at  low  interest 
oil  good  real  estate — including  farm  property !  Think 
that  over  a  moment. 


BREVITIES. 

Good  luck  and  an  orthodox  Thanksgiving. 

How  would  you  like  such  a  family  as  that  pictured  on 
first  page? 

The  Island  of  Sicily  handed  this  country  lemons  to  tlie 
value  of  $457,941  last  year. 

Ik  your  boy  asks  you  for  bread  which  he  should  earn  him¬ 
self  you  would  far  better  give  him  a  stone  than  to  give 
him  taffy  ! 

The  Russian  Duma  is  discussing  a  hill  which  requires 
manufacturers  to  insure  their  laborers  against  accidents 
or  Injuries. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  astonished  to  find  how  many 
people  write  saying :  “Give  my  best  regards  to  Shop  and 
Tinker.”  Truly  the  world  loves  a  fighter. 

This  is  from  New  Hampshire. — “I  saw  in  one  of  your 
copies  some  one  inquiring  liow  to  keep  ground  bonq 
sweet.  I  have  found  that  if  you  will  grind  up  with  your 
bone  or  meat  a  few  corncobs  there  is  no  odor  and  they 
will  keep  sweet.” 

Here  is  an  idea  from  western  New  YTork :  “When  plow¬ 
ing  tlie  last  furrow  next  to  a  fence  hitch  the  outside  horse 
with  the  outside  trace  as  long  as  possible  and  the  inside 
trace  as  short  as  possible  and  you  can  get  much  nearer 
without  catching.” 

In  Manchuria  “wild  silk”  is  grown,  and  a  considerable 
export  trade  has  been  worked  up— 508,666  pounds  being 
sent  to  America  in  1906.  First  wo  know  some  one  will 
be  offering  a  new  and  strong  variety  for  American  growers. 
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RURAL  MAIL  BOXES  AND  CARRIERS. 
Robinson-Corbin  Boxes  Condemned. 

The  movement  to  “uplift  the  farmer,”  or  “hoist  the 
hayseed,”  has  struck  this  “neck  o’  woods,”  as  witness  the 
enclosed  letter  from  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  letter 
boxes  of  a  few  years  ago  are  to  he  superseded  by  some¬ 
thing  more  artistic  at  $1.50  per;  will  the  next  “lift”  be 
an  order  from  Dr.  Wiley  to  replace  the  old  bathtub  with 
one  of  later  design?  Our  old  tub  is  of  heavily  tinned  cop¬ 
per,  but  must  admit  the  tin  has  worn  oft  in  spots,  and 
doesn’t  look  as  pretty  as  a  new  one ;  but  it  still  holds 
water,  and  with  the  tank  and  windmill  to  back  it,  is  a 
serviceable  piece  of  furniture,  and  would  surely  dislike  to 
tear  it  out. 

Seriously,  isn’t  this  mail-box  business  a  clear,  unadulter¬ 
ated  case  of  “fat-frying”  ?  Along  with  other  patrons,  I 
purchased  my  box  when  this  rural  route  was  established, 
in  1900,  from  the  carrier  for  $1.25,  and  without  doubt  it 
was  an  approved  box  at  that  time.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
it  is  a  “Corbin”  box,  a  much  more  convenient  box  for 
patron  and  carrier  than  the  one  being  forced  on  us  now — 
has  spring  lock  in  the  door,  while  the  new  box  fastens  with 
padlock,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  is  missing  from  50  per  cent 
of  the  boxes  that  have  been  up  for  any  length  of  time, 
ftfy  box  has  been  kept  painted,  and  is  practically  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  erected.  Now,  why  should  I 
be  compelled  to  invest  $1.50  when  the  old  box  is  safer  and 
more  convenient?  Is  this  order  only  a  local  blessing,  or 
is  it  spread  over  the  country  generally?  The  Department 
letter  says,  list  of  boxes  which  have  been  officially  ap¬ 
proved,  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  and  prices,  can  be 
seen  at  Post  Office.  Inquiry  there  disclosed  but  one  ou 
the  list,  the  “Beaver”  box,  also  that  a  hardware  firm  in 
same  building  handled  them.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
“kick”  ?  No  good — I’ll  have  a  new  box  to  buy  or  go  two 
miles  for  my  mail,  but  would  like  to  know  whether  this 
is  a  local  or  general  scheme  of  loot.  a.  a.  binghasi. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-F. — In  former  cases  we  have  found  that  it 
is  little  use  to  fight  the  Department.  We  understand 
that  there  is  no  specific  law  covering  this  point.  It 
is  governed  by  a  rule  of  the  Department,  and  we 
do  not  understand  that  the  right  to  enforce  a  change 
of  boxes  has  ever  been  tested  in  the  courts.  In  one 
or  two  cases  where  we  have  appealed  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  a  new  inspection  was  made  and  as  a  result  the 
boxes  were  not  changed.  In  this  case  we  presented 
the  facts  to  Washington  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

You  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bingham’s  box  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Robinson-Corbin  box,  being  a  double 
compartment  box,  one  part  made  of  sheet  iron  or 
steel  and  the  other  part  of  wood,  and  was  erected 
on  the  route,  probably  in  1901.  There  are  a  number 
of  similar  boxes  in  use  on  the  route,  the  owners  of 
which  have  all  been  called  upon  to  replace  them 
with  approved  boxes.  At  the  time  rural  delivery  was 
established  in  1901,  no  particular  kind  or  design  of 
box  was  required,  and  the  Robinson-Corbin  box  is  not 
and  never  has  been  recognized  as  an  approved  box, 
although  its  use  was  permitted  prior  to  October  1, 
1902,  on  which  date  the  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General  requiring  all  patrons  of  rural  delivery  to 
provide  themselves  with  approved  boxes  became  ef¬ 
fective.  Whenever  reported  to  the  Department  by 
post  office  inspectors,  or  by  postmasters,  all  Robinson- 
Corbin  boxes  have  been  condemned,  as  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  and 
are  not  considered  suitable  receptacles  for  mail  on 
rural  routes.  P.  v.  de  graw. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Duties  of  the  Carrier. 

Would  you  find  out  for  me  whether  our  rural  mail  car¬ 
rier  is  obliged  to  unlock  our  mail  box  and  take  outgoing 
mail  when  signal  is  up?  Our  box  is  one  of  the  regular 
boxes  approved  by  the  Government,  with  two  signals,  and 
is  self-locking.  When  closed  it  is  locked,  and  it  cannot  be 
closed  without  locking.  Our  mail  carrier  will  not  take  the 
mail  when  it  is  locked.  J.  A.  w. 

Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  this  case  the  following  letter  seems 
to  settle  it: 

You  are  informed  that  rural  carriers  are  required 
to  examine  all  mail  boxes  for  mail  dispatch  when  the 
signals  thereon  are  displayed,  indicating  mail  in  the 
box  for  dispatch,  and  to  examine  the  box  whether 
signals  are  or  are  not  displayed  when  opening  the 
box  to  deliver  mail  therein.  Patrons  of  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  are  not  required  to  lock  their  boxes,  but  are 
urged  to  do  so  as  a  protective  measure,  and  if  they 
furnish  rural  carriers  with  duplicate  keys  to  their 
boxes,  the  carriers  must  accept  and  use  the  keys 
when  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  box.  It  is  desired 
that  you  suggest  to  your  correspondent  that  he  com¬ 
municate  the  facts  to  the  Department  upon  which  his 
inquiry  is  based,  giving  the  name  of  the  office  from 
which  the  rural  route  starts  and  the  number  of  the 
route.  _ _  P-  v.  DE  GRAW. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — How  the  du  Pont  Powder  Company  cut 
prices  in  the  South  to  put  the  Chattanooga  Powder  Com¬ 
pany  out  of  business  was  brought  out  at  New  York  Oct. 
28  in  the  suit  of  the  Government  againstthe  so-called  Pow¬ 
der  Trust.  F.  J.  Waddell,  district  sales  agent  for  the 
Sinnamahoning  Powder  Company,  of  Huntingdon,  W.  Va„ 
testified  that  he  had  instructions  from  Eugene  du  Pont  to 
“cut  out”  the  Chattanooga  company.  “I  located  the  trade 
supplied  by  the  Chattanooga  company,”  said  the  witness, 
“the  aid  of  the  railroads  and  then  took  it  away  from 
them.”  The  lowest  price  at  which  he  sold  wag  79  cents  a 
keg,  or  80  cents  below  cost.  The  Southern  Powder  Company 
mills  were  sold  to  the  same  persons  who  purchased  theChat- 
tanooga  property,  he  said.  The  witness  said  he  also  was  in¬ 
structed  to  get  the  trade  of  the  Egyptian  Powder  Company, 
underselling  it  10  cents  a  keg.  .  .  .  Three  men  were 
killed  Oct.  29  as  the  result  of  a  small  fire  in  a  celluloid 
factory  at  1G4  Duane  street.  New  York,  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing  in  which  John  Ericsson  designed  the  Monitor.  The  fire 
was  a  minor  one,  so  far  as  damage  goes,  but  it  was  also  one 
of  the  worst  the  district  has  known.  There  was  no  stair¬ 
way  from  the  basement,  a  violation  of  the  fire  laws,  and 
this  prevented  the  men’s  escape.  The  building  at  104  Du¬ 
ane  street  is  a  ramshackle  old  affair  of  four  stories  Erics¬ 
son  lived  for  years  at  30  Beach  street,  and  had  his  shop 


in  the  burned  building.  It  was  in  the  basement  where  t lie 
fire  started  that  he  designed  and  built  part  of  the  Monitor. 
In  the  rear  still  stands  an  old  power  wheel  used  by  the 
inventor.  ...  In  Philadelphia  the  police  authorities 
are  conducting  a  crusade  against  cocaine  peddlers,  who  are 
selling  this  debasing  drug  to  school  boys.  One  of  the  first 
persons  arrested  was  a  foreigner,  Morris  Stein,  who  was 
held  in  $2,000  bail  Oct.  29.  He  seemed  glad  to  get  to 
jail.  being  threatened  with  violence  by  the  mothers  of 
boys  who  had  become  victims  of  the  drug.  .  .  The  first 

snowstorm,  accompanied  by  drift-piling  winds  that  has 
whitened  the  northern  counties  of  New  York  this  Fall,  and 
the  first  of  the  season  to  reach  the  Mohawk  Valley,  ar- 
rived  Oct.  30  with  a  drop  in  temperature  that  reduced 
the  mercury  at  many  points  below  zero.  Reports  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  tell  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

.  The  tapping  of  a  stratum  of  sulphur  825  feet  deep 
in  Liberty  County,  in  east  Texts,  has  brought  to  light 
what  experts  declare  to  be  one  of  the  richest  sulphur  de¬ 
posits  in  the  world.  It  is  claimed  ten  million  dollars’  worth 
of  sulphur  is  in  reach,  and  the  exact  area  of  the  mine  is 
not  known.  Dr.  A.  L.  Lyons,  of  St.  Louis,  conducted  the 
experiments,  and  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  offered  the 
owner  of  the  land,  James  B.  Patterson,  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  seventy-five  acres,  which  he  refused.  Three  years 
ago,  while  boring  for  oil  on  this  land,  sulphur  was  found, 
but  not  considered,  for  then  the  country  was  oil  mad. 

.  .  .  Fire  destroyed  a  two-story  frame  building  at  the 

plant  of  the  American  Linseed  Oil  Company  in  Richmond 
Rorough,  New  York,  Nov.  1.  The  building  was  used  for 
storing  flaxseed  and  contained  several  tons  of  it.  The 
loss  is  about  $25,000.  ...  A  fire  at  the  lumber  yards 

of  the  It.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  Company,  22d  and  York 
streets.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  2,  destroyed  millions  of  feet 
of  costly  hardwoods,  worth  $250,000 :  tied  up  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whose  tracks 
cross  one  end  of  the  yard,  and  necessitated  a  wide  detour 
of  the  special  train  of  President  Roosevelt,  on  his  way  to 
Oyster  Bay  to  vote  ;  destroyed  much  of  the  hardwood  fin¬ 
ishings  for  Oscar  Ilammerstein's  new  opei’a  house,  and  in¬ 
jured  three  firemen,  who  drove  a  chemical  engine  into 
the  yards,  and  were  hemmed  in  by  flames  before  they  could 
l'otreat.  The  fire  is  believed  to  be  incendiary.  ...  A 
gigantic  contract  was  awarded  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  2  to 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  the  electrification  of 
the  Manhattan  and  Queens  terminals,  the  initial  amount  of 
the  materials  required  amounting  to  $5,000,000  .  The  work 
of  electrifying  this  zone,  which  also  contemplates  the  ap¬ 
proaching  lines  in  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  concluding 
steps  in  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  enterprise  in  the 
history  of  American  railroading.  It  is  believed  now  from 
the  progress  of  the  work  that  the  terminals  proper  will  be 
completed  in  New  York  by  early  Autumn  next  year.  .  . 

In  the  elections  Nov.  3  Taft  and  Sherman  received  327 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  Bryan  and  Kern  156.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  of  New  York,  received  a  plurality  of  130.021 
above  the  Bronx.  Chanler’s  plurality  in  New  York  City, 
Erie  and  Schoharie  counties  was  04,867,  giving  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  plurality  in  the  State  of  69,633.  The  next  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  a  Republican  majority  of  at 
least  seventy-five.  The  Senate  after  March  4,  1909,  will 
be  two-thirds  Republican.  The  United  States  Senate  con¬ 
tains  at  present  60  Republicans  and  31  Democrats,  with 
one  vacanev  from  Iowa,  caused  by  the  death  of  William 
B.  Allison,  Republican.  The  terms  of  31  Senators  expire 
on  March  3,  1909.  that  of  Mr.  Allison  being  included  in 
that  number.  Of  the  retiring  members,  including  Mr.  Alli¬ 
son’s  temporary  successor,  yet  to  be  elected,  18  are  Re¬ 
publicans  and  13  Democrats.  Four  vacancies  have  already 
been  filled.  Kentucky  has  elected  William  O.  Bradley,  Re¬ 
publican,  to  succeed  James  B.  McCreary,  Democrat.  Mary¬ 
land  has  elected  John  Walter  Smith,  Democrat,  to  succeed 
himself.  Alabama  has  re-elected  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Demo¬ 
crat.  Louisiana,  has  re-elected  Samuel  D.  MeEnery, 
Democrat,  and  Vermont  has  re-elected  William  P.  Dilling¬ 
ham,  Republican.  The  strength  of  the  two  parties  to  date 
is  therefore  as  follows  :  Republicans,  45  ;  Democrats,  2.1  ; 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  26.  .  .  .  The  village  of  Savannah, 

Wayne  County.  N.  Y.,  was  almost  wiped  off  the  map  by 
a  fire  that  broke  out  there  Nov.  3,  and  swept  north  and 
south  through  the  business  section  of  the  city  until  22 
buildings  had  been  consumed  and  $150,000  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed  by  the  flames. 


EARNING  POWER  OF  A  DOLLAR. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Norton  wrote  that  letter,  and 
glad  too  that  President  Roosevelt  tacitly  endorsed  it  by 
giving  it  out  for  publication,  as  it  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  we  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the  world  must  save 
ourselves,  and  not  look  to  those  living  on  “Easy  Street” 
to  save  us.  If  I  were  to  make  the  statement  in  a  farm 
paper  that  my  dairy  was  a  failure  financially,  I  should 
fie  advised  by  my  farmer  friends  to  weigh  the  grain  and 
weigh  the  milk  and  cut  out  the  boarders,  yet  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  any  such  sensible  suggestion  as  this  as  applied 
to  our  social  problem.  In  a  modern  factory  the  workman 
is  obliged  to  ring  in  his  time  morning  and  night,  so  that 
the  management  may  know  that  he  puts  in  a  full  day’s 
effort  before  drawing  a  full  day’s  pay,  and  yet  Mr.  Astor, 
when  he  entertain  King  Edward  at  luncheon,  doesn’t  have 
to  punch  a  button  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  in  the  country 
even.  Now,  as  he  is  reported  to  draw  several  millions  an¬ 
nually  from  this  country,  it  seems  to  me  here  is  a  boarder 
to  cut  out.  I  would  say  to  the  investigators  of  our  dinner 
pails  and  bathtubs,  all  we  ask  of  you  gentlemen  is  to  get 
off  our  backs.  Since  the  good  things  of  life  do  not  gro\y 
spontaneously,  but  are  the  result  of  labor  acting  on  nature, 
it  follows  that  if  one  man  gets  something  for  nothing  some 
other  man  gets  nothing  for  something.  The  farmer  needs 
no  Mary  Sidney  remedy,  but  what  he  wants  and  should 
have  is  double  the  return  he  now  gets  for  half  the  effort. 
He  can  only  get  this  by  cutting  out  the  boarders.  That  is, 
by  cutting  out  all  unearned  gain. 

A  striking  example  of  unearned  gain  was  shown  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  about  a  year  ago,  running  something  like  this 
(I  quote  from  memory):  ‘I‘  recently  received  from  a 
Massachusetts  savings  bank  notice  that  they  hold  an  account 
in  my  name  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eleven  dollars.  This 
represented  the  accumulation  of  one  dollar  deposited  for 
me  by  my  father  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  nearly  or 
quite  forgotten.”  Truly  this  matter  of  a  good  or  bad  dol¬ 
lar  is  enough  to  make  one  lie  awake  nights  and  think. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion  and  letting  my  fancy  run,  this 
is  how  I  came  out  :  The  eider  Mr.  C.  put  in  one-half  day’s 
energy,  represented  by  one  dollar,  and  ids  son  may  now 
gather  to  himself  the  energy  of  11  men  for  the  same  time. 
Or  again,  this  dollar  was  one  of  a  thousand  loaned  by  the 
bank  to  a  young  farmer  on  a  mortgage.  This  farmer  and 
his  son  (the  eldqr  man  died  of  a  broken  back!  have  car¬ 
ried  or  turned  over  to  the  bank  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
reckoned  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  perhaps  set  the 
price  low,  but  remember  that  this  is  net  to  the  bank,  as 
the  borrower  has  paid  the  running  expenses  of  the  bank  and 
in  addition  has  paid  the  taxes  on  the  real  estate  covered 
by  the  mortgage.  The  thought  now  occurs  that  as  the 
banks  usually  require  the  interest  annually,  or  oftener. 
the  farmer  wasn’t  mulcted  to  any  such  extent  as  here  in¬ 
dicated.  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  productive  labor  has 
put  in  the  energy  represented  by  20.000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
We  often  act  as  though  we  thought  dollars  were  male  and 
female  and  reproduced  themselves,  but  this  showing  gives 
it  a  different  appearance.  I  haven’t  the  figures  at  hand, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  interest  charges  on  the  public  and 
private  debts  amount  to  vastly  more  than  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.  Chattel  slavery  isn’t  in  it  with  our 
modern  business  methods  for  getting  the  better  of  our  fel¬ 
low  man.  The  average  workingman  doesn’t,  support  his 
family  and  lay  up  $40  yearly,  so  that  with  one  thousand 
dollars  at  interest  you  own  a  white  slave.  And  this  you 
have  to  pass  up  to  the  big  fellows  on  top.  Now  we  have 
all  got  to  play  the  game  to  live,  and  while  we  play  it  we 
have  to  play  it  according  to  the  rules,  therefore 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  men.  but  when  I  am  asked 
to  “name  a  remedy  short  of  revolution,”  I  give  it  up. 
Revolution  means  turning  over,  and  that  is  what  my  rem¬ 
edy  of  one  word  would  do.  To  anyone  who  would  stop 
short  of  that  1  would  say  in  the  words  of  Carlyle  :  “Thou 
shalt  descend  into  thy  inner  man,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
traces  of  a  soul  there ;  till  then  there  can  be  nothing  done.” 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  f.  e.  hale. 


THE  EAST  END  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

Why  are  farmers  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and  why 
do  not  the  boys  stay  on  the  farm?  I  can  only  form  opin¬ 
ions  from  what  I  have  seen  in  our  own  town,  and  some¬ 
what  in  adjoining  villages,  and  I  do  not  expect  conditions 
are  the  same  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  the  farmers 
of  my  age  had  farms  left  them,  or  were  given  a  share  on 
their  fathers’  farms,  and  not  having  anything  else  that 
they  knew  how  to  do  they  still  farm  it.  They  are  not 
our  best  farmers.  The  men  who  went  into  farming  from 
some  other  walk  in  life  because  they  had  a  desire  for  it 
are  the  most  successful.  This  accounts  for  what  the  late 
Geo.  W.  Ilalloek  once  said  at  a  farmers’  institute  meeting 
in  answer  to  the  question  “How  shall  we  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm?”  He  said  that  if  the  boy  didn’t  want  to 
stay  on  the  farm,  don’t  try  to  keep  him.  Don’t  spoil  a 
good  mechanic  to  .  make  a  poor  farmer.  His  own  son 
wanted  to  learn  a  carpenter’s  trade,  and  he  put  him  with 
the  best  boss  he  could  find,  and  after  a  while  the  son 
came  back  to  the  farm  of  himself,  and  his  brain  has  been 
the  moving  power  that  has  organized  the  best  business 
farm  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  piled  up  a  piece 
of  property  worth  $100,000.  One  of  our  best  business 
farmers  was  an  orphan.  His  mother  bought  a  farm  and 
went  in  debt  for  house  and  barn.  He  has  just  bought  an 
automobile.  Another  is  our  farmer  with  one  leg.  He 
started  with  you  might  say  less  than  nothing,  and  now 
he  owns  two  farms,  in  spite  of  ail  his  trouble  and  bad 
luck.  The  poorest  farmers  we  have  are  those  who  had 
their  farms  given  them. 

Now  about  the  boys  who  have  left  their  father’s  farm. 
They  either  learn  a  trade  or  go  to  college  and  enter  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  reason  is  there  is  more  money  in  it.  A  son 
of  one  of  our  money-making  farmers  learned  an  engineer's 
trade  and  he  makes  as  much  for  his  work  as  though  he 
owned  a  farm.  He  earned  more  wages  from  the  time,  he 
threw  his  first  shovelful  of  coal  into  the  steamer’s  boiler 
than  he  could  earn  on  the  farm,  and  in  four  years  he  had 
his  engineer’s  license.  Why  wait  20  years  for  a  farm  ? 
I  have  a  nephew  who  went  through  Yale  and  then  studied 
law.  He  says  he  would  like  to  farm  it  if  he  could  afford 
it.  The  trouble  is  the  American  boy  wants  to  live  like  an 
American,  and  he  cannot  get  enough  money  out  of  the 
farm  to  do  it  with,  and  so  our  farms  are  being  bought  up 
by  the  Poles.  They  can  get  enough  to  live  finely  Polish 
way,  and  all  hands  work.  Now  if  the  farmer  didn’t  have 
the  farm  to  pay  for,  and  could  make  $3  to  $5  per  day,  no 
one  would  ask  for  a  better  job.  The  trouble  is  we  have 
to  feed  too  many  families  for  nothing,  or  to  put  another 
way  the  merchant  class  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
producing  class.  The  farmer  has  to  pay  what  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  man  says  and  sell  his  produce  for  what  the  com¬ 
mission  man  says.  lie  does  not  have  any  say  himself. 
Those  people  will  say  heaters  in  their  own  cellars  and 
waterpipes  in  their  own  kitchens,  but  not  in  the  farmers. 
If  the  farmer  is  to  have  such  things  in  his  house  he  will 
have  to  have  his  say.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  east  end  of 
I.ong  Island  from  Riverhead  down.  The  farmers  com¬ 
menced  buying  at  wholesale,  fertilizers.  Paris-green, 
seeds,  etc.,  and  now  the  Exchange  has  been  started  to 
sell  products.  The  theory  is  all  right,  and  in  time  we 
will  get  the  practice  to  meet  it.  The  board  of  directors 
can  fix  the  salary  or  commission  of  the  men  who  do  the 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  control  or  say  is  in  the  hands 
of ‘the  people  themselves.  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why 
Suffolk  County  cannot  have  its  own  warehouse  in  the 
city,  and  sell  and  buy  its  own  supplies  for  cash,  and  so 
cut  down  the  number  of  men  who  take  toll  of  the  farmer. 
One  thing  more.  Educate  the  boys  along  practical  lines 
and  the  girls  also.  Two  of  our  boys  are  going  to  Cornell 
Agricultural  College  this  Winter,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
tide  is  turning  back  to  the  farm,  for  if  the  same  profit 
can  be  secured  there  is  no  better  place  on  earth. 

CHAS.  L.  YO0NG. 


The  drought  has  not  been  felt  here  to  any  great  extent 
so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Pastures  have  been  green  right 
along,  and  Fall  seeding  has  come  up  nicely.  A  letter  from 
Madison  Co.,  111.,  dated  October  25,  reports  it  very  dry, 
wells  failing,  wheat  sown  in  the  clods  and  unable  to  sprout- 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  fairly  good  land 
that  is  lying  idle  or  nearly  so,  in  this  region,  in  spite  of 
much  good  farming  to  be  seen. 

Sterling,  Va.  G.  w.  b. 

Wheat  is  up  nicely,  and  two  or  three  light  showers  have 
put  the  young  wheat  plants  in  fair  shape  for  Winter. 
Grass  is  also  making  a  late  growth,  but  most  farmers 
are  feeding  fodder.  There  will  be,  when  all  gathered, 
more  corn  in  the  cribs  than  anticipated,  and  as  compara¬ 
tively  few  hogs  and  cattle  are  being  fed,  it  looks  as  if 
corn  would  be  no  higher  in  the  Spring  than  now.  It  sells 
for  55  cents  per  bushel,  and  some  is  changing  hands  at  this 
price.  Very  few  farmers  are  arranging  to  feed  cattle 
this  Winter,  and  the  way  pigs  and  underfed  hogs  havp 
been  rushed  to  market  is  something  remarkable.  Of  course, 
under  such  conditions,  the  hog  market  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  and  as  a  result  the  local  sales  of  purebred  hogs  have 
been  disappointig,  and  some  breeders  held  no  sales  at  all. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  hay  here,  and  it  now  being 
haled  and  shipped  out  at  $9  per  ton.  w.  E.  d. 

Hillsboro.  O.  _ 


BIG  CONNECTICUT  CORN. — We  hear  much  about  the 
big  corn  crops  out  West  on  land  that  is  worth  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $150  an  acre.  Some  of  those  western  farmers 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  eastern  soil  is  all  worn  out, 
and  that  Now  England  people  cannot  grow  such  corn 
as  is  produced  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  would  get 
a  rude  shock  if  they  were  to  go  into  some  of  the  cornfields 
in  Connecticut  or  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Last  week  a 
number  of  prominent  men  witnessed  a  husking  bee  at  Hocka- 
num.  Conn.,  on  the  farm  of  N.  II.  Brewer.  Forty-five 
buskers  took  the  corn  from  a  measured  acre,  and  it  was 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  a  committee  headed  by  J.  II. 
Hale.  The  acre  was  carefully  measured  by  the  town  engi¬ 
neer,  and  as  fast  as  husked  was  brought  to  the  scales 
and  the  weight  recorded.  The  net  weight  of  the  corn  on 
the  ear  was  9,334  pounds.  It  is  customary  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  allow  70  pounds  of  ear  corn  for  one  bushel  of 
shelled  corn,  so  that  the  yield  from  this  acre  was  133  1-3 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  There  may  be  cases  in  the  West 
where  larger  yields  are  obtained,  but  there  are  not  many  of 
them,  and  we  give  these  figures,  which  are  reliable,  to 
show  our  western  friends  what  can  yet  be  done  ou  land 
which  helped  support  the  American  people  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  western  land  was  conquered  from  the  Indians. 

THE  CORN  CROP. — Eastern  farmers  who  buy  grain  are 
watching  the  reports  of  the  western  corn  crop,  for  the  size 
of  it  will  largely  determine  the  price  of  feed.  The  latest 
State  report  from  Iowa  says : 

“That  the  corn  crop  of  Iowa  for  1908  will  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  243,000,000  bushels  raised  in  1907  is  the 
prediction  made  by  grain  men  and  government  experts. 
They  base  their  opinions  on  the  Government  report  which 
shows  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  corn  had  fully  matured 
when  the  killing  frost  struck  a  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
balance  of  it  was  so  nearly  ripened  that  little  or  no  effect 
was  felt  from  it.  The  early  rains,  the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer,  the  long  drought  and  high  tem¬ 
perature  during  September,  have  all  been  extremely  favor¬ 
able  to  the  great  crop,  which  accounts  for  the  big  pro¬ 
duction  more  than  anything  else.  And  the  crop,  will  not 
only  be  enormous  but  of  excellent  quality  as  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  every  source  show  this.  •  Grain  men  say  this 
will  boost  the  price  of  the  cereal  to  a  high  figure  during 
the  Winter  months;  as  December  corn  is  now  hovering  be¬ 
tween  the  65  and  66-cent  mark.  This  will  be  good  news 
to  the  farmers,’  said  a  local  broker,  ‘as  they  all  like  to 
get  good  prices  for  their  corn.’  About  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  with  the  corn  now  is  to  gather  and  husk  it. 
Concerning  other  vegetation  the  Government  bulletin  says: 
‘The  rain  of  the  past  two  days  will  revive  pastures  and 
permit  the  resumption  of  Fall  plowing.  On  the  whole, 
the  season  has  been  a  profitable  one,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  and  excessive  rains  during  the  period  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  severe  drought  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DEPARTED  FRIEND. 

Though  he  that  ever  kind  and  true 
Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you 
Y«ur  whole  long,  gusty  lifetime  through, 

Be  gone  a  while  before — 

Be  now  a  moment  gone  before, 

Yet  doubt  not ;  anon  the  seasons  shall  re¬ 
store 

Your  friend  to  you. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner — still 
He  pushes  on  with  right  good  will 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  lieugh  and  hill, 
That  self-same  arduous  way — 

That  self-same  upland  hopeful  way 
That  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful 
day. 

Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 

But  in  the  path,  we  mortal^  tread 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead 
And  nearer  to  the  end. 

So  that  you,  too,  once  past  this  bend, 

Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gaily  on,  strong  heart !  The  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile, 

He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile, 

Till  you  can  overtake, 

And  strains  his  eyes  to  search  his  wake, 

Or,  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the 
brake, 

Waits  on  a  stile. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

* 

Lemon  dishes  are  among  small  arti¬ 
cles  of  silver  now  offered.  They  are 
for  serving  sliced  lemon  with  tea,  and 
are  flat  round  dishes  of  pierced  work, 
lined  with  glass,  and  accompanied  by 
a  serving  fork. 

* 

That  recent  request  for  an  Indian 
bannock  recipe  recalls  “Uncle  Tom’s 
hoecake,”  which  is  really  delicious. 
Scald  a  pint  of  Indian  meal  with 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  smooth 
batter;  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  Stir  the  batter  briskly,  put  in  a 
well-greased  tin,  and  spread  sweet 
cream  or  butter  over  the  top.  Put  in 
to  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  let  it  brown  well 
on  both  top  and  bottom,  and  eat  hot 
with  plenty  of  butter. 

* 

The  season  for  scrapple  is  with  us 
again,  and  this  standard  Philadelphia 
dainty  will  add  zest  to  the  family 
breakfast.  To  make  it,  boil  three 
pounds  of  fat  fresh  pork  until  very 
tender;  take  out  the  meat,  season  the 
soup,  and  thicken  it  like  mush  with 
yellow  cornmeal.  Chop  the  meat  fine, 
season  well,  using  a  little  powdered 
sage  or  savory  if  liked;  return  the  meat 
to  the  mush,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  until 
well  cooked.  Put  in  square  bread  tins 
to  cool ;  when  cold  cut  in  slices  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  fry  brown  in  a  hot  pan.  It 

does  not  need  any  fat  to  fry  in. 

* 

The  London  Spectator  tells  a  rather 
unusual  dog  and  hen  anecdote.  At  a 
farmhouse  where  the  writer  was  stay¬ 
ing  a  terrier,  “Rough,”  shares  always 
his  master’s  first  breakfast — the  bread- 
and-cream  accompanying  a  cup  of  tea. 
Three  corners  he  breaks  off  and  gives 
to  “Rough,”  who  eats  the  first  two. 
Off  the  third  he  licks  the  cream,  then 
carries  the  crust  to  a  hen  who  each 
morning  comes  across  the  field  where 
the  fowls  are  kept,  and  at  the  gate 
awaits  her  friend’s  arrival.  Should  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  hens  appear,  “Rough”  “barks 
them  off”  while  his  favorite  devours 
her  portion. 


We  are  often  asked  the  value  of  old 
or  uncommon  coins,  but  cases  where 
the  coin  commands  a  high  value  are 
infrequent.  Mere  age  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  a  coin  valuable;  its  prem¬ 
ium  depends  on  actual  scarcity,  so  one 
may  collect  really  interesting  coins 
that  possess  little  value  in  the  collector’s 
eyes.  At  the  present  time  our  little 
gold  dollars  are  steadily  advancing  in 
value;  they  do  not  command  fancy 
prices,  excepting  in  the  case  of  rare 
issues,  but  they  are  all  worth  more 
than  one  hundred  cents.  Last  year  a 


SI  18  Draped  Sheath  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist, 
banking  friend  told  us  he  had  paid 
$1.80  each  for  some  ordered  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  they  certainly  are  not  likely 
to  grow  cheaper. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Tucked  guimpes  are  used  with  many 
costumes,  and  they  may  be  made  from 
a  variety  of  materials.  The  guimpe  is 
made  with  front  and  backs,  all  of  which 
are  fitted  by  means  of  darts.  The  up¬ 
per  portion,  the  sleeves  and  the  collar 
all  are  tucked  and  the  tucks  in  the 
sleeves  are  slightly  overlapped  at  the 
seams  to  secure  the  most  becoming  and 
satisfactory  lines.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
5)4  yards  21,  4)4  yards  24,  4 %  yards 
32  or  3 %  yards  44  inches  wide  when 
made  with  long  sleeves;  4)4  yards  21, 
424  yards  24,  3)4  yards  32  or  2^4  yards 
44  inches  wide  when  made  with  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  2  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  G127  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure, 
price  10  cents. 

A  clinging  draped  skirt  is  shown  in 
No.  6118.  The  skirt  is  made  in  two 
portions,  the  right  and  the  left  sides 


At  a  recent  sale  of  rare  coins  in 
New  York,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  United  States  half-dollar  ($570) 
was  paid  for  an  1838  50-cent  piece  with 
the  mint  letter  .“O.”  This  coin  was 
issued  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint 
the  first  year  of  operation,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  but  four  specimens  in 
existence.  At  the  same  sale  $715  was 
paid  for  a  half-dime  of  1S02,  of  which 
only  16  specimens  are  known  to  exist. 
A  former  record  premium  for  this  coin 
was  $360,  paid  for  a  specimen  in  1906. 


6127  Tucked  Guimpe,  32  to  40  bust. 

being  distinctly  different.  It  is  draped 
slightly  at  the  upper  edge  and  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  fitted  girdle  foundation, 
which  keeps  it  perfectly  in  place.  The 
three-cornered  panel  can  be  attached  to 
it  as  in  this  instance,  or  if  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  drapery  fall  more  freely, 
a  close  fitted  foundation  petticoat  could 
be  used  and  faced  with  the  same  or 
contrasting  material  to  the  necessary 
depth  at  the  left  side.  The  quantity  of 
material  for  the  medium  size  is  6)4 


yards  27,  4  yards  44  or  3^4  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  6118  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  2&  and  30-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Tin  Cans  for  Tomatoes. 

I  noticed  a  query  from  A.  E.  F.  in 
regard  to  using  tin  cans  for  putting 
up  tomatoes  and  fruits.  I  can  only 
give  my  own  experience,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  is  highly  favorable — par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  use  for  canning  to¬ 
matoes.  I  will  admit  it  took  me  a  good 
while  to  overcome  my  prejudice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  using  tin,  but,  after  finding 
them  satisfactory  for  the  past  25  years, 
1  think  my  testimony  will  bear  some 
weight.  In  canning  tomatoes,  I  used 
to  think  glass,  and  glass  alone,  the  only 
safe  can  to  use;  but,  try  as  I  would, 
encased  in  paper  bags  or  stored  in  a 
dark  cupboard,  they  lacked  the  natural, 
sprightly  flavor  of  those  which  were 
put  up  in  tin  cans.  At  last  I  ventured 
to  make  the  experiment  with  two  dozen 
cans,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
used  no  others  for  tomatoes,  and  we 
usually  put  up  60  or  more  cans  every 
year.  I  always  rinse  the  can  with  cold 
water  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  emptied 
out,  to  remove  all  traces  of  acid,  and, 
if  possible,  wash  at  once  and  dry  thor¬ 
oughly,  and,  formerly,  could  fill  the 
same  can  for  six  or  eight  years  suc¬ 
cessively.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  tin  we  get  now  has  de¬ 
teriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  three 
or  four  years  is  generally  the  limit, 
as  we  never  use  them  after  the  tin 
shows  any  signs  of  corrodifig. 

My  experience  with  other  fruits  has 
not  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  in 
the  instances  when  I  have  used  them 
I  have  found  them  very  satisfactory — - 
much  more  so  than  the  cheap  grade  of 
Mason  jars  usually  sold.  I  remember 
at  one  time  purchasing  several  dozen 
such  jars,  which  I  found  impossible 
to  make  airtight  until  my  husband 
smoothed  off,  by  means  of  a  file,  what 
I  called  the  seams  on  each  side  of  the 

top  of  the  jar,  so  the  lid  would  fit 
closely.  The  Lightning  jar,  though 
more  expensive,  is  by  far  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  of  any  glass  jar  now  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  necessary  to  get  new 
rubbers  every  season  in  these  days — not 
a  small  item  when  one  puts  up  from 
150  to  200  cans  yearly  mrs.  c.  e.  b. 

Elderberry  Pie. — In  making  elder¬ 
berry  pie  put  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt 
on  the  elderberries,  also  a  slight  sprink¬ 
ling  of  anise  seed ;  then  squeeze  somq 
lemon  juice  on  the  pie,  enough  to  make 
it  quite  sour.  Put  plenty  of  sugar  on 
the  pie,  then  sprinkle  with  flour,  cover 
with  a  good  crust  and  bake.  This  pie 
has  the  flavor  of  cherry.  m.  g. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thp 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


See  the 
Sterling 
before 


The  Range  That 

“HAS  NO  EQUAL” 

—That’s  what  “Sterling  Range"  users  say. 
Compare  the  “STERLING  RANGE”  point 
by  point  with  any  other  range,  and  you’ll 
find  in  every  case  it  has  big  advantages. 

No  other  range  manufactured  in  the  whole 
world  can  duplicate  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  the 


N 


In  all  it  has  twenty  unique  and  distinct 
improvements  in  range  construction. 
Remember  our  $iooo  challenge  for  any  other 
range  to  “Bake  a  Barrel  of  Flour  with  only 
One  Hod  of  Coal."  Positive  proof  that  the 
STERLING  RANGE  “Has  No  Equal.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling 
all  about  this  wonderful 
range. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  WriteDept.  A7. ' 
I,amont,Corlis8&Co.A|-t9.78HudsonSt..N.Y. 


LASTS  LONGEST 


PIANOS 


Slightly  used  Stein  ways;  1909  Model 
Lyon  &  Hcalys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  L,yon  &  Healy, 
80  Adaiiin  St.,  Chicago. 
World's  Largest  Music  House 


Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress / 


(iPIIII  l  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


SOUTHERN  CROPS  PAY 

Come  to  the  South  where  they  raise  three  and 
four  healthy  crops  a  year.  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
Carolina— land  of  opportunity.  Rich  loam  and  per¬ 
fect  climate.  Best  corn,  hay,  potato  and  truck  lands. 
Market  weeks  ahead  of  others.  Zero  winters  un¬ 
known.  Dry  summers  unheard  of.  Twenty  acres 
equal  sixty  northern  acres.  Lands  are  cheap  and 
can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  4.  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

|7f  AOrn  A —  Want  more  farmers  for  best 
rLUlUim  County  instate.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  of  lands  actually  for  sale.  Address 
Bkooksvillk  Boahd  Op  Trade.  Brooksville,  Fla. 


Three  generations  ot 
Simpsons  have  made 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 

founded  184a 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

The  well-known  •‘Simpson’*  Prints 
made  only  In  Eddystone. 

First  get  quality  in  the  cloth.  Next  a 
stylish  pattern  in  absolutely  fast  color.1 
Then  you  will  have  a  dress  worth  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Yougetboth  durability  and  beauty. 
Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  Some  designs 
in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn ’t  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  write' 
us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply  you.  Decline  sub  - 
statutes  and  Imitations . 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

OILED  GARMENTS 


are 


906  -  — 


cut  on  large  patterns,  designed  to  give 
r  the  wearer  the  utmost  comfort. 

LIGHT-  DURABLE  -  CLEAN 
Suits  -  Slickers 

BE  SURE  THE  GARMENT  YOU  BUY 
BEARS  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  FISH  f&T-'l 

[SEND  POSTAL  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  *106 
AJ.Tower  Co.  boston.u.sa.  Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto  Cak* 


1908. 
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Good  Living  in  Oregon. 

I  am  proud  of  the  stand  you  have 
taken  against  fraud;  May  you  live 
many  years  and  prosper  in  them  all. 
But  I  want  to  write  of  the  good  meals 
that  Hope  Farm  man  has  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  tell  you  what  we  can  do 
in  Oregon,  without  irrigating.  We  are 
old  people,  have  made  our  little  pile  and 
have  only  house  and  garden  in  a  wee 
city.  Come  to  my  table;  there  are  but 
two,  with  always  an  extra  plate  for  a 
guest.  No  soup  in  late  Summer,  but  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  cooked  fruit.  It  may  be 
the  Evergreen  strawberry,  blackberries, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  peaches,  by 
and  by,  the  second  crop  of  raspberries. 
Of  course  potatoes  and  meat,  veal  to¬ 
day,  string  beans,  onions — we  had  peas 
yesterday — and  the  second  crop  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  turnips  and  lettuce  is  growing. 
Cabbage  salad,  for  cabbages  are  in  the 
ground  nearly  all  the  year,  and  the  red 
of  beets  decorates  it  finely.  By  the  way, 
a  friend  just  come  from  California  tells 
me  we  can  buy  oranges  and  bananas 
cheaper  here  than  in  California,  but  I 
will  give  you  melons  and  prune  cake 
for  dessert. 

Your  Cook  Book  is  my  right  hand 
book,  but  does  not  give  this  recipe,  so 
I  will  put  it  in  black  and  white ;  Three 
tablespoonfuls  butter  and  one  cup  sugar 
mixed,  stir  in  one  cup  stewed  prunes, 
cut  about  the  size  of  raisins ;  add  half 
cup  prune  juice  and  two  eggs;  last  2)4 
cups  flour  with  full  teaspoon  soda.  This 
makes  a  good  and  wholesome  cake. 

A  thrasher  is  going  by;  the  wheat 
crop  is  rather  small  this  year,  but  it 
never  fails.  The  wave  of  temperance 
and  the  poor  price  have  caused  many  to 
dig  up  hop  fields.  Onions  pay  well  and 
take  but  little  land.  M.  f.  p. 


Clean  Bedrooms. 

A  young  probationer  in  a  hospital 
often  sighed  as  she  looked  at  the  bare 
walls  about  her,  and  longed  for  her  own 
dainty  room  at  home,  but  long  before 
she  was  permitted  to  don  the  snowy  cap 
and  dress  of  a  full-fledged  trained  nurse 
she  learned  to  look  with  dismay  on  the 
crowded  bedrooms  of  her  family  and 
friends.  The  pictures  of  beautiful  cham¬ 
bers  in  magazines  are  indeed  inviting, 
but  a  severely  plain  sleeping  apartment 
is  better.  I  saw  the  room  of  a  young 
girl  not  long  ago  that  should  have  been 
a  dream  of  delight  with  its  white  drap¬ 
eries  and  many  ornaments,  but  a  closer 
view  revealed  the  fact  that  the  drapery 
was  heavy  with  dust  and  soot.  The 
mother  explained  that  the  weather  was 
too  cold  to  wash  the  hangings  and  that 
it  was  impossible  properly  to  air  the 
room  on  account  of  the  coal  dust  from 
the  roof  blowing  in.  There  were  pic¬ 
tures  and  ornaments  and  fancy  articles 
in  abundance,  but  the  poor  girl  who  has 
a  scantily  furnished  room  has  a  better 
chance  to  breath  pure  air. 

Heavy  lace  curtains  or  lace  curtains 
of  any  description  have  no  place  in  bed¬ 
rooms.  Of  course  the  thrifty  house¬ 
keeper  wants  to  graduate  the  parlor 
hangings  by  successive  degrees  through 
sitting  room,  dining  room  and  down¬ 
stairs  or  guest  bedroom  to  their  final 
asylum  in  the  family  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  mistaken  economy.  I 
have  heard  mothers  insist  that  the  win¬ 
dows  be  not  raised,  for  fear  the  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  night  air  would  take  the 
starch  out  of  the  clean  curtains,  for¬ 
getting  that  clean  air  was  absolutely 
essential  for  the  health  of  the  children! 
Because  the  carpet  has  been  lately 
cleaned  and  the  curtains  washed  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  place  is  pure  and 
sweet  to  sleep  in.  Sash  curtains  of 
cheap  material  are  best,  as  they  can  be 
easily  washed  to  insure  freedom  from 
dust.  Better  throw  away  the  old  lace 
curtains  than  cumber  the  bedrooms 
with  them. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  discard¬ 
ed  parlor  and  sitting  room  carpets 
which  usually  ascend  the  stairs  when 


too  old  to  do  duty  actively  below. 
Usually  it  is  impossible  to  rid  them  en¬ 
tirely  of  dust  and  germs,  so  they  would 
better  never  be  tacked  to  the  floors.  If 
you  can  do  without  carpets  and  use 
rugs  on  the  painted  floors  by  all  means 
do  so.  Many  women  in  the  city  as  well 
as  the  country  are  making  rag  rugs  in 
the  old-fashioned  designs  for  bath  and 
bedrooms,  and  they  may  be  washed  or 
scrubbed  without  injury.  The  first  time 
you  mop  your  carpetless  floor  and  look 
at  the  water  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  with  dusty  carpets.  I 
know  one  housekeeper  who  put  heavy 
Brussels  on  her  bedroom  floors,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  carpets  were  there  to 
stay,  because  they  could  be  cleaned  on 
the  floor  just  as  well  as  to  be  lifted. 
The  carpets  are  truly  there  to  stay,  but 
her  delicate  daughter  is  not.  The  sun 
was  not  allowed  to  shine  in  for  fear  of 
fading  the  costly  carpets,  and  the  lace 
curtains  could  not  stand  the  fresh 
breezes,  so  the  impure  air  was  breathed 
again  and  again  till  it  was  too  late  to 
reform  the  ways  of  the  household. 

If  you  must  and  will  clutter  up  your 
bedrooms  with  useless  things  see  that 
they  are  kept  clean.  There  are  girls 
who  never  move  washstands  unless 
watched  and  dust  is  the  most  unhealthy 
thing  in  the  world  in  a  bedroom.  The 
lighter  the  furniture  the  easier  it  Is  to 
move,  but  if  you  have  bare  floors  the 
mop  reaches  every  spot  without  the 
trouble  of  changing  the  heavy  beds  and 
dressers.  Perhaps  the  very  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  the  defenceless 
sleeper  is  to  have  the  careful  housewife 
use  moth  balls  and  tobacco  to  preserve 
the  carpet.  If  you  have  never  slept  in 
the  best  room  of  some  house  where  the 
edge  of  the  carpet  had  been  anointed 
with  gasoline  and  then  perfumed  with 
moth  balls  you  may  thank  your  lucky 
stars.  It  is  an  experience  you  will 
hardly  want  to  have  repeated  in  your 
life.  A  simply  furnished  room  is  easily 
kept  clean  too.  The  fish  nets  girls  used 
to  drape  about  the  walls  to  hang  pic¬ 
tures  in  were  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
for  one  had  to  walk  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  whole  mess  down  in  a 
dusty  heap.  Luckily  it  is  becoming  the 
fad  to  have  only  the  necessary  furniture 
in  bedrooms,  and  have  that  of  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  hygienic.  With  jlo  carpets 
to  fade  and  no  curtains  to  fret  over 
the  sleeping  apartment  will  really  be¬ 
come  a  chamber  of  repose  to  the  tired 
housekeeper.  After  you  have  formed 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  bedrooms  as 
real  rooms,  and  not  merely  the  recepta¬ 
cle  for  things  too  old  to  be  used  down 
stairs,  you  never  will  go  back  to  the  old 
cluttered  chambers.  For  the  sake  of 
your  health  have  clean  bedrooms. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


The  Useful  Potato. 

Potatoes  With  Cheese. — After  six  or 
seven  potatoes  have  boiled  until  they 
are  mealy,  mash  them  as  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  adding  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  salt  and  .pepper,  and  enough 
hot  milk  to  make  them  quite  soft.  Grate 
a  half-cupful  of  cheese  and  beat  it  into 
the  mashed  potatoes,  and  grate  a  thin 
layer  of  cheese  over  the  top,  set  in  the 
oven  until  the  cheese  toasts,  and  serve. 
Or  cut  thin  boiled  potatoes  in  rather 
large  pieces,  as  if  for  frying,  and 
arrange  in  a  bake-dish.  Grate  cheese 
over  each  layer  of  potatoes,  pour  a  thin 
cream  dressing  over  all  the  layers,  grate 
a  layer  of  cheese  on  top,  and  brown. 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. — Select  po¬ 
tatoes  that  are  waxy  and  not  the  mealy, 
dry  kind.  Boil  in  their  skins  and  when 
done  peel  and  set  aside  until  cold.  Then 
chop  fine  (four  good  sized  potatoes  will 
make  enough) ;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  while  chopping  them.  Put  a  good 
sized  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan  and  when  melted  put  in  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Press  them  down  in  the  pan,  pack¬ 
ing  solidly  with  smooth  surface.  Set 
them  where  they  will  brown  slowly  and 
evenly  on  the  bottom.  In  fifteen  minutes 
they  should  be  a  rich  brown.  Do  not 
stir  them  at  all.  As  soon  as  they  are 
done,  begin  at  the  side  of  the  pan  and 
with  a  spatula  or  flexible  knife  loosen 
from  the  pan  and  roll  the  potatoes  like 
an  omelet,  being  careful  not  to  let  them 
break.  Turn  out  on  a  hot  platter,  a 
beautiful  brown  roll,  and  garnish  with  a 
little  parsley. 

Potato  Souffle. — Boil  four  good-sized 
potatoes,  pass  them  through  a  sieve  or 
mash  well,  add  one-half  teacup  cream, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  beat  to  a 
cream.  Add,  one  at  a  time,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  beating  thoroughly,  then 
lastly  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  large 
enough  to  permit  the  souffle  to  rise  with¬ 
out  running  over.  Bake  20  minutes  in 
a  brisk  oven.  Serve  at  once  from  bak¬ 
ing  dish. 

Baked  Potato  Croquettes. — Two  cups 
mashed  potatoes,  two  tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  Mix  well  together  and  mold  in 
oblongs ;  dent  the  tops  crosswise  with  a 
knife  blade.  Bake  on  a  greased  baking 
sheet  about  one-half  hour  till  nicely 
browned.  Have  cream  sauce  ready ; 
pour  into  a  platter  and  when  the  cro¬ 
quettes  are  baked  remove  them  to  the 
platter,  placing  them  on  the  cream 
sauce;  serve  at  once. 


A  Dimple  Maker 

Find  a  child  with  dimples  and 
chubby  arms  and  legs  and  you 
find  a  healthy  child.  Find  one 
with  drawn  face  and  poor,  thin 
body  and  you  see  one  that  needs 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

Nothing  helps  these  thin,  pale 
children  like  Scott's  Emulsion. 
It  contains  the  very  element  of 
fat  they  need.  It  supplies  them 
with  a  perfect  and  quickly 
digested  nourishment.  It  brings 
dimples  and  rounded  limbs. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World.”,  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


there  Are  none  “just  as  good” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ ” 

MADE  BY  R.  E.  D  I  ETZ  COM  PA  N  Y  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
Establish  kp  1S40 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  youdoublethe  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St., Rochesterdi.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


DROKEN CRACKERS 

mim  and  nan  ho  bontrht 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  bo  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (abont  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  KNGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toasted  Butter  OraekerK,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,** 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanuers  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FlIR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOUR  HOME 

Freight  Paid 
Sold  at  Wholesale  Prices 

— the  same 


price  your 
dealer  pays  for  them. 


$5  to  $20  Saved 


We  are  stove  makers ,  make  every 
part  of  every  stove  we  sell,  complete, 
in  our  own  factory,  and  then,  instead 
of  paying  expensive  salesmen  and 
dealing  with  you  through  agents  or 
retailers,  we  sell  to  you  direct,  sav¬ 
ing  you  $5.00  to  $ 20.00  on  every  stove. 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  and  Ranges  have 
been  standard  highest  grade  for  half 
a  century,  and  number  their  friends 
by  thousands.  Made  for  high¬ 
est  service  at  lowest  cost  with 
greatest  economy  of  fuel,  and 
they  are  great  labor  savers 
as  well,  having  every  attach- 
.ment  for  the  saving  of  time,  of  steps 
and  of  work  in  keeping  up  fire  and 
cleaning. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves 
and 

Ranges 


3 


One  Year’s  Trial 

We  polish  your  stove  ready 
for  use,  insure  safe  delivery,  pre¬ 
pay  freight  to  your  station,  and 
after  one  whole  year’s  trial  re¬ 
fund  all  your  money  and  take 
the  stove  back  at  our  expense  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 
We  make  this  offer  as  a  Written 
Guarantee  that  goes  with  every 
stove.  Send  for 

Free  Illustrated 
Stove  Book 

which  gives  information  about 
stoves,  chimneys,  drafts,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  complete  price  list  with  written 
guarantee.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy 
any  stove. 

Oakwood  Av.,Troy,N.Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STORY. 

Part  II. 

Holstein  cattle  are  the  largest  of  the 
strictly  dairy  breeds.  Cows  weighing 
from  1,200  pojjnds  to  1,600  pounds  are 
not  uncommon,  while  aged  bulls  often 
weigh  considerably  over  2,000  pounds. 
Calves  are  large  and  strong  when  born, 
and  grow  and  fatten  readily.  Yearlings 
sometimes  appear  “leggy,”  but  mature 
animals  are  seldom  out  of  proportion 
in  this  respect.  Iiolsteins,  as  a  breed, 
are  wedge-shaped  in  conformation,  long 
in  back,  long  in  neck  and  long  from  eye 
to  muzzle.  Horns  are  small  and,  with 
cows,  curved  inward  and  downward. 
The  back  is  straight  from  shoulders  to 
hips,  but  often  droops  toward  the  root 
of  the  tail.  This  trait  is  being  more 
or  less  bred  out,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
ltgarded  as  a  defect,  for  it  is  seen  in 
some  of  the  best  specimens.  The  hips 
are  wide,  udder  is  roomy  and  usually 
of  good  shape,  and  teats  squarely  and 
well  placed.  Some  individuals,  especially 
old  cows,  have  very  large,  fleshy  udders, 
while  others  carry  as  snug  and  shapely 
an  udder  as  any  Ayrshire,  and  this 
breed  is  said  to  excel  in  this  respect. 
The  milk  veins  are  very  large  and 
tortuous,  especially  in  heavy  milking 
aged  cows,  often  branching  well  for¬ 
ward  and  entering  the  abdomen  by  two 
or  three  openings.  The  chief  defect  in 
the  conformation  of  Holstein  cattle  is 
in  the  more  or  less  contracted  chest. 
In  many  specimens  the  ribs  are  not  well 
sprung,  making  a  somewhat  narrow 
chest.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 


years  old,  she  will  Rive  from  7.000  1o  0,000 
pounds.  The  quality  of  this  milk  will  range 
from  three  to  four  per  cent  fat,  and  from 
nine  to  ]0  per  cent  solids  not  fat.  If  fed 
to  their  ability  to  digest  and  assimilate  food 
t lie  majority  of  these  cows  will  exceed  this 
production.  Before  the  introduction  of  this 
breed,  from  3,500  to  4,000  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  were  regarded  as  extreme  high  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  cows  of  this  country.  We 
think  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  breed  has  raised,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  average  of  American 
cows  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds.  One 
of  the  cows  of  the  earliest  permanent  im¬ 
portation  yielded  4,008%  pounds  of  milk 
in  nine  weeks,  the  highest  day’s  yield  being 
70  pounds.  This  and  other  similar  records 
of  the  breed  were  received  with  wide¬ 
spread  incredulity. 

In  1880  the  cow  Aaggie  made  a  record 
of  18.004  5-10  pounds  of  milk  within  one 
year  from  date  of  calving.  This  record  was 
almost  universally  regarded  as  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Among  those  that  joined  in  this 
view  was  Professor  Bong  of’  England,  then 
publishing  a  large  work  on  dairy  husbandry, 
which  was  widely  subscribed  for  in  this 
country,  and  isssued  in  quarterly  numbers. 
Tims  the  capacity  of  this  breed  for  milk 
production  became  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  public  interest.  In  August,  1885, 
the  owners  of  Aaggie  commenced  a  record 
of  the  cow,  Clotliilde.  They  invited  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  of  this  record  during  its 
full  progress.  A  number  of  persons  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  it  in  order  to  learn 
the  amount  of  her  production  beyond  a 
doubt,  among  which  were  leading  men  con¬ 
nected  with  dairy  publications.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  including  one  during  the 
last  week  of  her  record,  she  was  under 
tile  official  watch  care  of  the  Superintendent 
of  IIolstein-Friesian  Advanced  Registry.  Her 
record  for  the  year  was  26,02.1%  pounds. 

During  the  closing  week,  commencing 
358  days  from  dropping  her  calf,  she 
gave  from  53  to  56  pounds  daily.  So 
thoroughly  was  the  public  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  this  record  that  higher 
records  have  since  been  received  without’ 
an  intimation  of  former  incredulity. 
Pietertje  2d  in  her  eleventh  year  produced 
30.318%  pounds,  and  Princess  of  Wayne, 
in  her  twelfth  year,  20.008  11-16  pounds. 
The  latter  gave  3,182%  pounds  in  30  days, 


DIJKSTRA  BEAUTY  LAD.  CHAMPION  AGED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 


if  this  defect  is  not  a  result  of  environ¬ 
ment  tinder  which  the  brped  has  been 
reared  for  many  centuries  and  if,  under 
different  conditions,  it  could  not  be 
gradually  corrected.  In  other  words, 
is  not  this  narrowness  of  chest  due  to 
an  inactive  life  in  the  rich  lowlands  of 
the  dyked  country  of  Holland,  and  to 
breathing  the' dense  air  of  the  sea  level? 
The  rarer  air  of  the  Scottish  hills, 
combined  with  the  climbing  and  travel¬ 
ling  required  to  gather  the  more  scanty 
grasses  of  the  highlands,  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  constitution  and  breathing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Ayrshire  to  a  marked 
degree.  These  same  conditions  have 
also  exerted  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
temperament  of  the  animal.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  hustling  has  produced  the 
quick,  nervous,  easily  excited  Ayrshire, 
while  the  easy  life  of  the  rich  low¬ 
lands — where  most  of  her  food  is 
accessible  to  the  cow  without  exertion 
on  her  part — has  developed  the  quiet, 
docile,  kindly  disposition  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein. 


Holstein  cows 
and  consequently 
machine  of  large 


are  heavy  producers, 
large  consumers.  No 
capacity  can  turn  out 
an  abundance  of  the  finished  product  un¬ 
less  raw  material  is  at  hand  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  Holstein  cow  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule;  she  will  not  thrive 
on  scant  pasture.  Holsteins  were  first 
brought  to  general  notice  as  great  milk 
producers,  and  have  always  stood  at 
the  head  of  all  breeds  in  this  respect. 
Quoting  from  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America : 

Quantity  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well-known 
characteristics  of  this  breed.  Dropping  her 
first  calf  at  about  two  years  old,  an  average 
cow  of  this  breed,  if  well  cared  for,  will 
produce  from  5,000  to  6.000  pounds  of  milk 
in  10  months,  and  she  will  increase  this  pro¬ 
duction  each  and  every  year  until,  at  five 


the  highest  day’s  yield  being  113  1-16 

pounds.  Seventy-seven  cows  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  Advanced  Registry  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  from  15,000  to  30,000  pounds  in 
periods  of  10  months  to  one  year. 

Quite  recently  De  Kol  Creamelle 
gave  119.7  pounds  milk  in  one  day, 
780.6  pounds  in  seven  days  and  3,200.3 
pounds  in  thirty  days. 

In  percentage  of  butter  fat  the  Hol¬ 
stein  ranks  with  the  Ayrshire  and  Short¬ 
horn.  There  is  an  impression  abroad 
mainly  among  people  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  Holstein  cattle  that 
their  milk  is  uniformly  very  poor.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  any  list 
of  official  tests  to  enlighten  those  ,who 
may  be  ignorant  on  the  subject.  For 
instance,  from  April  5  to  April  22,  1908, 
records  of  151  cows  were  accepted. 
The  average  tests  of  these  cows  were 
as  follows :  Forty  full  aged  cows,  3.38 

11  senior  four-year-olds,  3.40 

12  junior  four-year-olds,  3.38 

15  senior  three-year-olds,  3.51 
19  junior  three-year-olds,  3.49 

16  senior  two-year-olds,  3.51 
38  junior  two-year-olds,  3.48 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent ; 
cent ; 
cent ; 
cent ; 
cent ; 
cent ; 
cent. 


This  herd  of  151  animals  of  all 
ages,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were 
heifers  with  first  or  second  calf,  pro¬ 
duced  in  seven  consecutive  days  59,362.6 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  2,041.029 
pounds  of  butter  fat ;  thus  showing  an 
average  test  of  3.44  per  cent  fat.  These 
cows  were  all  fresh  in  milk,  and  would 
undoubtedly  test  higher  as  the  period 
of  lactation  advanced.  The  average 
yield  for  seven  consecutive  days  of  each 
herd  of  151  cows  was 
milk,  containing  13.451 
fat,  equivalent  to  27 
per  day  and  15.7  pounds 
commercial  butter  per  week.  In  this 
list  two  tested  over  4.5  per  cent,  14 
over  4  per  cent,  and  several  just  under 
4  per  cent.  c.  s.  moore. 


animal  in  this 
393.1  pounds 
pounds  butter 
quarts  of  milk 


A  gain  of  10  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  in  one  month  is 
one  Badger  Dairy  Feed  record.  Don’t  take  our 
word  for  it.  Read  what  Mr.  J,  J.  Liston  says  on 
the  right.  But  you  don’t  even  have  to  take  Mr. 
Liston’s  word.  Try  Badger  Dairy  Feed  on  your 
own  cows.  It  contains  the  necessary  Protein. 

Fat  and  Carbohydrates,  in  perfect  proportion 
for  milk  making  and  conditioning.  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  is  a  big  money  maker  for  the  dairy¬ 
man.  and  our  interesting  Free  Book  tells  why. 
Write  for  it  today. 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  HILLING  CO., 


Rock  City,  Ill. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wi9. 
Gentlemen:  —  In  regard  to 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  would  state 
I  have  used  it  the  past  winter  on 
4  heifers  with  their  first  calf.  Before 
[  started  feeding  them  on  Badger 
Dairy  Feed  I  had  been  feeding  them 
on  corn,  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  got 
30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  per  cow  from  the 
above  ration. 

After  using  Badger  Dairy  Feed  they 
increased  to  40  lbs.  per  day,  so  you  see 
it  paid  me  to  feed  it. 

I  can  cheerfully  recommend  Bad- 

Box  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis^%.  Dairy  Pee<1  to  anyone  milk- 
^  ing  cows,  as  it  more  than 
pays  for  itself.Yours  truly, 

( Signed)  J ,  J,  Liston. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

DORSET  SHEEP 

11/ C  nnrCD  E°ur  Registered  Bull  Calves, 

(V  L  Uritn  Two  Registered  Heifer  Calves, 

Two  Registered  Yearling  Heifers, 

all  sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  champion  bull  Imp. 
Lord  Dudley  of  Drnmsnie  12293,  and  Moilena  of 
!Ste.  A  lines  10009,  second  prize,  three-year-old  in 
milk  class  Toronto,  1902,  and  a  great  grandson  of 
the  famous  Glencairn  3d  Imp,  0955,  and  Kirsty 
Wallace  of  Auckenbrain  Imp.  8301,  who  was  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  cow  in  milk  and  butter  test  at  Pan- 
American  (Buffalo)  Exhibition.  The  dams  of  these 
calves  and  heifers  include  granddaughters  and 
groat  granddaughters  of  such  famous  individuals 
as  Lady  Fox  9009.  Lukolela  12357.  Glencairn  3d  Imp. 
0955,  and  Douglasdale  of  Dam  of  Aber  Imp.  12212, 
1st  and  champion  at  Pan-American  Exhibition,  and 
for  years  champion  against  all  comers  in  Canada. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER 


Registered  Dorset  Ewe  and 
Ram  Lambs,  and  a  Few 
.  Yearling  Ewes  and  Rams. 

Our  flock  was  founded  by  stock  purchased  from 
such  breeders  as  Flower,  Tranquillity  Farms,  and 
some  of  tlie  leading  Canadian  Flocks,  and  the  stock 
wo  offer  were  all  sired  by  the  imported  Merson’s 
Ram  who  was  Grand  Champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  and  has  been  at  the  head 
of  our  Flock  for  two  years. 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE. 

Hickory  Island  Farm, 


CLAYTON^ 


CARNSEY,  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  Immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKoI  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm  Oneida,  New  York. 

BOLL  CALVES™.  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  A 11  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
siren  by  Homestead  Girl  I)©  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
•mV  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FKIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORT1CLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTH  I  DDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  Eor  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Keg.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


*  *  QUALITY.  ” 

For  Sale-Bull  Calf  and  Young  Bull 

ready  for  service;  also,  from  one  to  ten  heifers 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  all  out  of  dams  with  good 
records.  The  animals  are  right,  and  prices  right. 
Let  me  know  your  wants. 

E.  TV.  MOSIIER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
tills  great  breed  of  cattle.' 

JF^L^HOUfDETO^^^Sec^q^BrattKborOj^^t. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H 


gift  ft  C/lf  r-Five  large  thrifty 

^ H  *-*-  heifers  7  to  9  months 
bull  calves  4 


right. 


Guernsey 
ths.  Two 

weeks.  Price,  quality  and  breeding 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  SI00 

Bull  CALF  sired  by  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifer  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  64659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  in  the  world.  Address 
.J .  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  X,  Y. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

EOK  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  somo 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W,  H.  Miner,  Cliazy,  Clinton  Co.N.Y. 

If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


FOR 
SALE 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY, 


Registered  ReLmbouillet  Rams 

Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRESt 


—30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
-jambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  NewYork. 

FDR  ^  A  |  F — ®ne  yearling  Lincoln  ram,  also 

I  Ull  OnLL  a  large  fine  Oxford  ram,  both  reg¬ 
istered.  E.  A.  BENTLEY,  Wellsville,  New  York. 


Wool-Mutton  Shrop.  Rams,  SEMS 


and 

.  ^  ^  J  ,  .  .  - to  best 

home  bred  and  imported  rams  cheap  now.  Write 
for  special  price  list“D.”  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich, 

Willow  Roe  Stock  Farm  has  a  few  choice  Merino 
and  Delaine  Hams  for  sale.  Mostly  sired  by 
Shylock,  one  of  the  greatest  B.  Rams  living. 
These  rams  have  great  bone,  covering  and  fleece. 

G.  B.  QUINN,  ltoxbury,  Ohio. 


OHIO 

on  hand. 


FARM 

M.  L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  tind  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENIIAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


fi  1  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated- not 
u.x.v.  akin.  Bred  sows.  Ail  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  E.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  p 


er 

harsalia.N.Y 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


SPRIHGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coining  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILJLOUGHHY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FllENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  15.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  BLACK  JACKS 


Measley  Nose  3  to  5  years  old, 
weigh  about  800  lbs.,  height 
4  ft.  8  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins. 
standard  measure.  Price 
as  low  as  $250.  Jennets  in 
foal  as  low  as  $35.  Must 
sell.  Are  worth  more  than 
double  the  price  asked.  All 
warranted  kind,  sound, and 
sure  foal  getters.  Inclose 


stamp  for  particulars.  A.  B.  Stevens, So. Canaan, Pa. 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

is  now  one  of  the  greatest  Stock  Farms  of  Imported  Belgian, 

Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  Mares  in  America. 

Horses  are  sold  here  either  by  private  sale  or  public  auction  at 
just  their  actual  value.  On  Oct.  15th  there  were  over  40  head  of 
stallions  and  mares  sold.  The  horses  were  fine  and  the  prices  good. 
Do  you  intend  purchasing  a  draft  horse?  If  so,  make  a  visit  to  The 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  where  you  will  see  the  greatest 
collection  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  you  ever  saw  on  one  man’s 
farm— being  over  150  head  on  the  different  farms.  The  mares  have 
ull  been  bred  and  most  of  them  in  foal.  Special  conveyances  to 
and  from  the  farms  showing  the  visitors  around. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  1*4  miles  from  Newark. 

Intending  purchasers  send  for  catalogue. 

COL.  G.  W.  CKAWFOBD,  Prop. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Bell  phone  651  W.  Citizens  phone  2(56. 
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THE  EGG  SITUATION. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  held  in  stor¬ 
age  as  compared  with  last  season,  we  do 
not  think  there  are  as  many  left  as  there 
were  at  the  same  time  last  year ;  perhaps 
20  per  cent  short.  As  to  the  Winter  sup¬ 
plies,  this  will  depend  on  the  South  and 
Southwest.  If  they  have  an  open  Winter 
in  those  sections  we  may  look  for  lots  of 
fresh  eggs  here  by  the  first  of  January. 

New  York.  john  c.  quick  co. 

We  consider  the  holdings  of  eggs  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  about  Go  per  cent  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  We 
consider  the  situation  a  strong  one,  and  we 
believe  there  will  he  very  few  eggs  left  in 
the  coolers  in  this  territory  by  the  20th  of 
December.  Fresh  eggs  are  very  scarce,  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  not  candled,  jobbing  here  at 
$7.20  to  $7.50 ;  candled  stock  worth  26  to 
27  cents  per  dozen.  Receipts  about  as  light 
as  they  generally  get. 

A.  W.  BEAR  COMMISSION  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  our  opinion  the  prices  of  eggs  now  rul¬ 
ing  seem  to  be  sufficiently  high.  However, 
bo  much  depends  upon  weather  conditions 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  opinion  of  any¬ 
one  of  much  value.  In  regard  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  held  in  cold  storage  as  compared  with 
last  year  the  Produce  Review  says  : 

"The  associated  warehouse  report  is  as 
follows : 

STOCK  OP  STORAGE  EGGS  IN  30  WAREHOUSES. 

Sept.  30,  1908 . 1,671,758  cases 

Sept.  30,  1907 . 2,031,077  cases 

Sept.  30,  1906 . 1,463,313  cases 

“These  reports  from  the  associated  ware¬ 

houses  show  a  decrease  of  egg  holdings  as 
compared  with  same  date  last  year  of  17.6 
per  cent,  while  my  figures  for  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  markets  gave  indication  of  a  decrease 
of  about  15.9  per  cent.  The  associated  ware¬ 
house  figures  indicate  a  September  reduction 
in  the  houses  reporting  of  262,515  cases,  or 
13.6  per  cent,  and  my  figures  for  the  four 
leading  markets  indicate  a  September  reduc¬ 
tion  of  13.7  per  cent — almost  the  same.” 

As  regards  the  outlook  for  Winter  sup¬ 
plies,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean 
fresh  eggs,  and  while  there  is  now  some 
stock  coming  from  the  South  and  Southwest 
that  shows  a  very  good  percentage  of  new 
eggs  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any 
definite  idea  of  what  it  may  be  during  the 
Winter,  as  the  production  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  weather.  enyard  &  godley. 

New  York. 

THE  INTERFERING  HORSE. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  and 
amusement  E.  V.  II. ’s  story  and  cures  for 
interfering  horses.  I  have  been  a  black¬ 
smith  for  years  and  interfering  has  been 
one  of  my  specialties.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  have  a  low  heel  calk  on  the  outside  of 
shoe  and  a  high  one  on  the  inside.  Put  on 
a  toe  calk,  have  it  highest  on  inside,  set 
the  shoe  squarely  on  the  foot  and  when  the 
horse  lets  his  feet  down  the  ankles  will 
stand  out  so  when  one  foot  is  passing  the 
other  ankle  will  stand  out  of  the  way.  If 
properly  done  this  is  always  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  worst  horses.  D.  E.  L. 

Pandora,  O. 

The  hoof  should  he  pared  down  a  little 
more  on  the  outside  as  it  tends  to  throw 
the  ankles  out  a  little,  thus  being  more 
out  of  the  line  of  the  other  foot  in  passing. 
If  your  smith  will  make  outside  hind  quar¬ 
ter  of  Shoe  a  little  longer  with  a  slight 
curve  out  and  calk  a  little  longer  it  will 
be  of  benefit  also,  because  the  foot  goes 
forward  on  a  slight  curve  and  the  longer 
quarter  of  shoe  tends  to  prevent  horse 
from  stepping  so  far  in,  as  it  strikes  the 
ground  first.  A  smith  who  understands  his 
business  can  shoe  an  interfering  horse  so 
it  will  not  strike  unless  it  is  a  very  bad 
case.  The  shoes  should  be  rather  light  and 


thin,  set  on  square  so  they  will  not  project 
outside  the  hoof.  If  this  does  not  stop  it 
put  on  interfering  roll  (rubber  balls  on 
small  strap  best)  for  a  time. 

New  York.  s.  c.  Armstrong. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  HAY. 

We  are  often  asked  if  it  is  really  possible 
for  hay  in  the  stack  or  mow  to  heat  so 
that  it  will  take  fire.  There  are  a  number 
of  cases  where  this  has  occurred.  The 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  once  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  describing  such  a  case  of  i 
spontaneous  combustion  and  there  are  a 
number  of  western  cases  on  record.  In 
Wallace’s  Farmer  Mr.  I.  M.  Jamison,  of 
Louisa  Co.,  Ia.,  gives  this  experience : 

“About  June  25  we  commenced  filling 
basement  barn  36x54x30  feet  with  clover 
hay  cut  in  midday  after  dew  was  gone 
when  very  few  heads  were  brown.  The  first 
six  or  eight  loads  were  cut  after  heavy 
rains  and  very  hard  to  cure  even  with  side 
rake.  After  this  amount  was  put  in  we 
got  a  tedder  and  put  in  probably  20  loads 
more  in  good  shape.  Then  we  quit  bay¬ 
ing  for  a  week  or  10  days  to  plow  corn. 
We  then  put  in  probably  25  loads  ipore  in 
good  shape,  finishing  around  July  15.  The 
hay  began  heating  soon  after  the  first  hay 
was  put  in  and  kept  hot  until  about  one 
week  before  I  discovered  it  was  burning, 
when  it  seemed  to  cool  off,  but  still  gave 
off  an  odor  of  gas  that  could  be  smelled 
at  times  40  rods  or  more. 

“On  the  morning  of  August  18,  as  I  was 
going  to  do  the  chores,  I  discovered  smoke 
and  gas  coming  through  the  side  of  the 
barn,  and  on  going  into  the  basement  I 
found  a  hole  burned  in  floor  and  up  into 
the  mow  eight  or  10  feet  the  size  of  a 
barrel.  I  went  to  the  ’phone  and  gave  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  score 
or  more  neighbors  were  on  hand  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive,  until  S5  men  had  gathered. 
After  taking  everything  out  of  the  barn 
except  the  hay  and  putting  out  all  visible 
fire  it  was  decided  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  hold  the  fire  in  check  the  barn  could  be 
saved,  but  only  by  taking  the  hay  out.  We 
called  our  two  neighborhood  company- 
thrashing  tanks,  stood  one  tank  alongside 
of  barn  with  long  hose  with  reducer  on 
and  played  a  heavy  stream  of  water  con¬ 
stantly,  while  the  other  tank  was  used  to 
haul  water  to  supply  the  first  one.  At  9 
a.  m.  we  began  hauling  hay  and  fighting 
fire  and  gas  fumes  (the  latter  being  almost 
unbearable  except  when  thoroughly  cooled 
and  soaked  with  water),  and  at  5.30  p.  m. 
we  had  the  mow  emptied  of  something  like 
fifty  tons  of  hay  and  the  fire  put  out.  We 
estimate  that  we  used  from  8,000  to  10,000 
gallons  of  water.  Now  for  the  probable 
cause  of  hay  firing.  As  I  have  above  stated, 
the  barn  is  a  basement  barn,  36x54  with 
24-foot  posts,  roof  two-fifths  pitch,  with 
mow  on  each  side  north  and  south  of  14- 
foot  driveway,  each  mow  being  20x36x24 
feet  with  hay  piled  up  tight  to  roof.  The 
mow  taking  fire  was  on  the  north  side  and 
had  about  three  feet  of  old  hay  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  when  we  began  putting  clover  in.  We 
dropped  the  hay  from  the  carrier  down  to 
the  floor  and  allowed  it  to  pile  up  as  high 
as  eight  to  10  feet,  then  it  would  roll 
over,  leaving  a  loose  unpacked  space  next 
to  the  hard  center.  The  hay  at  this  point 
of  the  mow  seemed  to  fire  first  and  burn 
most,  leaving  the  center  unburned,  but  so 
hard  and  solid  that  we  had  to  chop  it  out 
with  an  ax.  The  first  few  loads  of  wet 
hay  remained  untouched  in  the  center  of 
mow  where  it  was  dropped  from  the  car¬ 
rier,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  these 
few  loads  had  been  well  scattered  over  the 
mow  the  hay  would  have  cooled  off  all 
right,  as  the  rest  of  the  hay  went  in  the 
mow  in  good  shape..  I  am  satisfied  the  hay 
had  been  burning  in  center  for  days  before 
it  burned  through.” 


Isn’t  It  More 
Sensible 

to  examine  an  article  before  buy¬ 
ing,  than  to  take  for  granted  the 
merits  claimed  for  it? 

Of  course  it 
is. 

That’s  the 
way  we  sell  the 

Tubular 
Separator 

Furthermore, 
we  assist  you 
in  the  examin¬ 
ation  by  explaining  the  •  mechan¬ 
ism  thoroughly. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Tubular  is 
exemplified  in  its  entire  construc¬ 
tion;  its  durability  is  guaranteed 
by  us  and  vouched  for  by  satisfied 
every  day  users;  and  its  efficiency 
proves  itself,  immediately,  upon 
using. 

To  prove  these  merits  try  a 
Tubular  and  be  convinced. 

Catalog  153,  explaining  fully  the 
entire  mechanism,  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

arc  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  lew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50c#;  Teat  Slitter  $1.50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00; 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  lor  free  Booklet  " 

O.  P.  PI  1,1,1  xn  A  SON  I’ll., ArrhSt..  Philadelphia.  Ps. 


Large  English  YORKSHIRES  boars, brood  sows* 

and  pigs  of  both  sexes.  All  bred  from  the  famous 
Chilmark  herd.  Otto  W.  Post.  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


I C |J Q  E  VC— Combination  and  Golden  Lad;for 
ULtlwL  I  V  sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landeuberg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Very  finely  marked  fawn  and  white  Guernsey 
Bull  Calf,  best  breeding.  Also  two  Shropshire  Ham  Lambs 
sired  by  one  of  Dr.  Davison’s  rams.  Prices  low.  Address 

EVERGREKN  STOCK  FARM,  Larfc field,  New  York. 


EflR  Q.l  |J— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
|(JH  wftLE  “Prince”— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect: 
Ditto.  "Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog),  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 

BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 


Boars  and  Sows  of  all  ages  combining  the  most 
fashionable  strains  of  the  breed.  Give  me  full  des¬ 
cription  of  what  you  want  and  let  me  give  you 
price.  Address  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Climax  Carrier. 


Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  nil 
stablings  to  same. pile  or  dumps  oh  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the 
market.  We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs. 


The  Ireland 


Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 


NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


3-2  to  200H.R  Saw  Mill  Outfits,  i 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power, 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Corn  Mills. 

;  FREIGHT  DtfOACH  M.LLMA?UrACTUR1NG  ^ .  ™ 

i  __  _  Bridgeport.  Ala... _ J 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

AT  CHICAGO  IN  THE  COLISEUM 
DECEMBER  2  TO  10,  1908. 

Will  be  an  event  worthy  your  attention  and  patronage. 

At  this  Show  the  finest  dairy  herds  in  the  world 
will  be  exhibited.  They  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  the 
best  show  of  dairy  cattle  ever  presented  to  the 
public.  The  display  of  dairy  machinery  will  be 
better  and  bigger  than  ever  before,  showing  many 
new  inventions  and  dairy  apparatus. 

PREMIUMS  AND  PRIZES 

$7000  in  premiums  for  live  stock  exhibitors, 
besides  many  special  prizes  and  trophies. 

$2000  in  cash  prizes  for  Managers  and  Secretar¬ 
ies  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES 

A  Dairymen’s  convention. 

An  International  Milk  Dealers’  Ass’n  Convention. 

A  Convention  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
Managers  and  Secretaries,  etc. 

Two  Cattle  Parades  daily. 

Special  Engagement— The  management  positively 
announces  that  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Dairy  Cow  of  the  world,  will  be  on  exhibition. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  ASSOCIATION, 
154  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


For  Rheumatism 

Nothing  gives  such  quick  and  permanent  relief  as 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

It  quickens  the  circulation,  relieves  congestion  and  in¬ 
flammation,  and  giveselasticity  to  themusclesand  joints. 

Use  it  for  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Pleurisy  and 
any  Stiffness.  pnCe>  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1.00. 

Send  for  free  book  on  care  of  Horses ,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

Address  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


My  Price — the  Lowest 

Ever  Made  on  a  High-Grade  Spreader 


"m  The  ONLY  . 

iff  Spreader  WL 
'if  Guaranteed  for  N 
/  25  Years  with  a 

$25,000  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  TO  PROTECT  YOU 


1  am  the 
ACTUAL 
MANU¬ 
FAC¬ 
TURER 
of 

Manure 
Spread¬ 
ers— not 
a  Jobber, 
so  the  Gal¬ 
loway  really 
is  sold  from 
factory  to 
larm. 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Real  30  Day  Free  Trial wm>  thc  Moncy  ln  YOlJR  Pockct 


OU  don’t  have  to  pay  me  or  any  one  else  a  single  cent  on  the  price  of 
my  spreader  before  you  try  it  or  after  you  try  it,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
itself  to  be  the  best  made.  I  am  not  beginning  in  the  spreader  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  built  spreaders  for  years.  So  I  know  what  beginners  don’t 
know.  I  know  how  to  and  do  build  the  Galloway  Spreader  so  it  can’t  break 
and  wear  out  where  experimental  spreaders  are  sure  to  break  and  wear  out. 

I  challenge  any  other  manure  spreader  seller  or  manufacturer  to  put 


his  spreader  alongside  of  the  Galloway  in  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test. 
I  don’t  care  what  other  spreader  you  try — it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try 
the  Galloway  at  the  same  time.  So  it’s  certainly  to  your  advantage  to 
try  the  Galloway  at  no  cost  to  you  even  if  you  do  put  up  your  money  to  try 
any  other  spreader.  If  the  Galloway  doesn’t  beat  any  other  that  you  try, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  return  it  at  my  expense  and  you’re  not  out  a  penny 
and  you  haven’t  risked  a  penny. 


Galloway 


I  make  the  only  70  bu.  spread¬ 
er  with  wagon  running-gear. 
Patented.  It’s  something  new. 
Worth  $15  more  than  any^® 
other,  and  costs  $20  less."?! 


The  ONLY  Spread¬ 
er  with  MALLEA¬ 
BLE  and  STEEL  for 
ALL  Parts  that 
break  and  wear 
out  in  other 
spreaders. 

Fits  the 
wagon  gears 
you  already 
have. 


Wagon  Box 


Manure  Spreader 

THE  Galloway  has  the  best  improvements— all  patented  so 
you  can’t  get  them  on  other  spreaders.  The  Galloway  is 

Lightest  Dralt— Feeds  as  You  Wish— and  is  the  Only 
Spreader  that  Fits  Quickly  and  Easily  to  the  Ditler- 
ent  Widths  ot  Wagon  Gears. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  669  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  Ia. 

prompt  delivery  to  you  from  Waterloo  Factory  or  transfer  points  at  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  Madison,  Wis.,  etc. 


Galloway  ol  Waterloo 

Send  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  my 
special  proposition  to  you  and 

the  Best  and  Biggest  Manure 
Spreader  Book,  Free. 


The 

ONLY 


End-  _ 
less  Apron 
Force  Feed 
Spreader  In 
the  World. 

Patented  — 

Worth  $25  on 
any  Spreader. 
Costs  you  nothing 
on  the  Galloway. 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  TURKEY. 

It  used  to  be  said  years  ago  that  the 
little  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  spe¬ 
cially  famous  for  three  things;  geese, 
girls  and  onions.  It  was  very  sure  that 
when  a  housekeeper  bought  a  fat  Rhode 
Island  goose  for  Christmas  or  New 
Years  she  had  something  fit  to  set  be¬ 
fore  a  king.  The  onions  grown  on  the 
better  soils  of  Rhode  Island  are  cer¬ 
tainly  strong,  and  as  for  the  girls,  we 
may  safely  ask  any  man  who  has  a 
Rhode  Island  wife  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  another  product,  how¬ 
ever,  for  which  Rhode  Island  has  been 
famous,  that  is  turkeys.  The  black¬ 
head  and  other  diseases  have  done  much 
to  injure  the  turkey  business,  yet  there 
are  still  some  large  flocks  left.  In  the 
old  days  when  turkey  raising  was  in 
its  glory,  the  Rhode  Island  bird  was 
famous  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  For  a  good  many  years 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  has 
received  a  Rhode  Island  bird,  and  the 
chances  are  that  whenever  he  carved  off 
a  piece  of  the  white  meat  and  added 
a  joint  of  the  leg  he  was  thankful  that 
he  issued  his  Thanksgiving  Proclama¬ 
tion.  The  picture  at  Fig.  412  shows  the 
owner  and  three  of  the  helpers  on  a 
Rhode  Island  farm.  They  are  holding 


corn  in  that  way,  having  pumpkins, 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  or  having  the  run 
of  a  good  pasture  will  not  eat  more 
than  two-thirds  as  much  corn  and  will 
fatten  much  faster.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  of  his  time  he  spends  on  the 
pasture.  He  is  a  very  healthy,  strong 
fellow,  and  never  breaks  down.  My 
hogs  have  sold  at  South  St.  Paul  for  the 
last  two  years  at  the  top  notch.  I 
usually  have  enough  corn  in  the  field 
to  last  them  till  January  or  later,  and 
there  usually  being  snow  then,  they 
do  not  clean  up  the  late  fields,  but  as 
soon  as  the  snow  goes  off  I  turn  on 
my  sows.  Last  year  I  turned  17  sows 
on  the  fields  March  20  and  never  fed 
them  and  seldom  saw  them  until  May 
20,  when  I  planted  corn.  I  took  up  this 
method  because  labor  was  so  high  and 
so  hard  to  obtain.  In  the  West  here  a 
young  man  will  follow  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  where  there  is  a  crowd  for  $2  a 
day,  but  he  does  not  want  to  cut,  shock 
or  husk  corn  for  that.  I  think  that 
corn  that  is  hogged  off  costs  only  about 
one-half  as  much  as  corn  in  the  crib.  I 
think  that  if  many  a  poor  man  who  is 
crowded  in  the  Fall  with  his  work  to 
distraction,  or  is  paying  out  for  wages 
a  sum  that  carries  the  balance  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  sheet,  had  a  part  of 


A  RHODE  ISLAND  FARM  CROP.  Fig.  412. 


four  of  their  pets,  which  are  good  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  birds  which  have  made 
Rhode  Island  famous.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  how  thoroughly  the  poul¬ 
try  business  has  been  developed  in  parts 
of  the  little  State.  On  land  which  would 
be  practically  worthless  for  most  other 
purposes  and  which  a  western  farmer 
would  feel  inclined  to  run  from  as  fast 
as  he  could  go,  Rhode  Island  farmers 
not  only  do  well  but  accumulate  money 
and  invest  it  wisely  by  growing  poultry 
on  the  colony  plan.  The  birds  mostly 
run  at  large.  They  are  kept  in  small 
houses  on  a  free  range  and  come  pretty 
close  to  taking  care  of  themselves.  The 
turkey  business  has  brought  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  State,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  if  the  diseases  which  have 
of  late  years  attacked  the  crop  can  only 
be  mastered.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  talk  about  turkeys.  The  meat 
appears  to  get  higher  each  year,  while 
the  habit  of  eating  it  at  certain  holidays 
becomes  more  fixed.  Back  among  the 
hills,  where  the  birds  can  have  good 
range  and  are  given  good  care,  turkey 
raising  is  a  good  proposition. 


“HOGGING  OFF”  CORN. 

I  have  “hogged  off”  corn  for  six 
years,  only  a  small  piece  at  first,  but 
now  about  50  acres.  I  have  it  divided 
into  four  fields.  Many  think,  and  I 
mj'-self  thought  at  first  that  there  would 
be  a  waste  of  corn,  but  now  I  think 
not.  The  only  waste  is  the  fodder  and 
jivhat  loose  corn  blackbirds  pick  up.  You 
ask  me  how  much  I  make  from  an  acre 
of  corn.  I  cannot  tell  you  in  figures, 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  a  hog  on 


his  corn  fenced  off  so  as  to  let  his  hogs 
get  it  themselves,  it  would  wonderfully 
relieve  the  situation. 

Minnesota.  G.  G.  robinson. 

BUCKWHEAT  STRAW;  FEED  AND  BED¬ 
DING. 

Is  buckwheat  straw  good  to  bed  cows  and 
horses?  I  ask  because  I  have  been  told  it 
would  make  pigs  scurfy  and  wondered  if  it 
would  affect  horses  and  cows.  t. 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 

I  have  always  used  buckwheat  straw 
for  bedding  horses,  cattle  and  pigs  with 
no  bad  results.  I  like  to  have  enough 
for  pigs,  so  they  can  bury  up  in  it,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  bad  effects  from 
it.  Horses  get  scratches  sometimes,  not 
from  standing  in  buckwheat  straw,  but 
from  wet  straw.  Bedding  must  be  kept 
dry.  The  way  I  feed  buckwheat  straw 
is  to  let  cattle  eat  what  they  want  of 
it,  and  feed  hay  after — as  much  as  they 
will  eat  clean. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  nice  bright 
well-cured  buckwheat  straw  as  compared 
to  Timothy  hay  at  $S  per  ton.  A.  l.  l. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

People  here,  generally,  do  not  think 
buckwheat  straw  of  much  feeding  value. 
It  is  used  for  bedding,  and  I  save  mine 
carefully  for  that  purpose;  some  throw 
it  out.  \\  ith  hay  at  $S  per  ton  corn- 
meal  should  not  be  over  $1  per  100, 
and  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  with 
buckwheat  straw  at  $2  per  ton,  $4  and 
$12  worth  of  meal  at  $1  per  100,  a  cow 
would  do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
on  4,000  pounds  of  hay.  The  feeding 
value  of  buckwheat  straw  I  do  not 
think  more  than  one-quarter  as  much 
as  hay.  s.  c.  a. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


TIME  TO  BUY 

CREAM 

Separators 
now 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy  the  best  of 
Cream  Separators  than  right  now. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  good 
Cream  Separator  are  greater  in  the  fall  and  winter  than 
at  any  other  time — when  the  cows  are  old  in  lactation, 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  is  otherwise  greatest,  and  butter 
prices  are  highest. 

Likewise  are  the  advantages  of  the  superior  DE  LAVAL 
separators  greatest  over  imitating  separators  when  the 
milk  is  hard  to  separate  and  the  weather  cold  and  variable. 

In  every  case  a  DE  LAVAL  separator,  of  suitable  size, 
will  surely  at  least  save  its  cost  between  now  and  July  1st 
next,  and  go  on  returning  100%  per  year  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  agricultural  and  particularly  the  dairying  outlook 
was  never  brighter  and  more  promising. 

WHY  NOT  BUY  NOW? 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  1908  Latest  Improved  Machines. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices : 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  a  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


(65-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 
14&16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 

PORTLAND.  OREG. 


>'  'A. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABs 


it  laying 
hair  go 


‘SaveTheHorse’SpavinCure. 


SOUND 


horse  up.  No  blister,  no  nairgone. 
$2.00  per  bottle. deliv’d.  Book  8  D  free. 
AliSOltlJINK,  JK.,  for  mankind,  $1. 
Remove*  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicos¬ 
ities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


WJITMaiESIHfflS 

GUARANTEED  vi,  A  Remedy  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25yearsin  use  proves  its 
^  worth  for  heaves  and  chronic 
cough.  $1.00  per  can.  We  also 
u  make  a  50c  can  for  Colds,  Acute 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Worm  Ex- 
x  peller,  Blood  Purifier  and  trrand 
_  — conditioner  for  horses  badly 
run  down,  but  it  does  not  contain. .enough  to  cure  heaves. #A11 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., Toledo,  Ohio 

ENSILAGE 

Use  G1LE-BUDIIII  CUITEAS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever ;  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Table 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO 

Box  7 6«  Chicopee  Fall*,  Maas* 


|4^n  A  J 

k  SPAVIN  fj 


American  Car  and  Foundry  Company, 

165  Broadway,  New  York. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen— Enclose  $5.00  for  bottle  •*  Save- the -Horae,"  Send 
to  my  farm.  Address  FRANK  BROWN, Circleville,Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  I  have  had  a  number  of  bottles  and  have  never  known  It 
to  fail.  The  last  one  cured  a  ringbone.  There  >•  no  question 
but  what  your  remedy  works  wonders.  Men  have  made  the 
statement  to  me  that  it  is  expensive,  and  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  them  several  times  over  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
thing  they  can  get.  CLARENCE  PRICE.  } 

t  IV  AA  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
V  W*""  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  ami 
p  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  etirra  Spavlitj 
V  Thorough  pin*  Klngbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
lock,  WlndpufT,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Limrneu.  No 
scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express' 
J>md.  Troj  Chemical  Co.,  24  Commercial  Are.,  Binghamton,  K. 


Every  Medicine  Shelf 


Should  have  the  famous 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

The  great  emergency  remedy.  Cures 
Spavin ,  Ringbone ,  Curb,  Splint 
Sprains,  Lameness.  AH  druggists  sell 
I  it  at  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5. 

Book,  “Treatise  on  th  e  U  orse, 99  froe 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
v  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


v* 


THE  “HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

,,  (Patented) 

jif'  )i  Strongest— most  humane  and 
ft] ,  neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
fill  I  T  Steel— wood  lined. 

V  '•  Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort  ”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552, Salem,  Ohio. 


SAVES  FOUR  MEH’S  WORK 
AND  THEIR  PAY 

If  you  change  wagon  boxes,  move  great  stones, 
load  crops,  raise  sick  or  injured  animals,  stretch 
wire  fence,  move  logs,  etc.,  or  do  any  heavy  lift¬ 
ing  and  moving,  you  can  do  it  alone  with  the 

Burr  Automatic 
Safety  Tackle  Block 

and  save  four  men’s  time  and  pay. 
The  Burr  is  the  only  rope  tackle  block 
that  does  a  chain  block’s  work— the  one 
rope  block  without  teeth  wedges  or  eccen¬ 
trics  to  bite,  tear  and  wear  rope.  Yet 
it  locks  unfailingly  and  rigidly  on  wet 
and  greasy  rope.  Locks  at  any  angle 
or  upside  down. 

Write  postal  today  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion,  sizes,  capacities,  etc.  Prices 
70c  to  S4.25.  Think  how  little  for 
such  help.  Write  us  now. 

Burr  Manufacturing  Co. 
136  Viaduct  Cleveland,  O* 
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DAIRYING  IN  DAKOTA. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
various  dairymen  treated  the  subject  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  dairy  cow  in 
the  East  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
original  inquirer.  But  as  my  statement 
as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow  in 
the  “Bread  and  Butter  State’’  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  at  least 
one  of  those  replying,  I  think  perhaps 
a  word  or  two  may  make  clear  what 
was  said.  The  $21  was  the  grain  cost 
of  maintaining  a  Winter  producing  cow 
that  consumed  clover  hay  as  roughage. 
The  roughage  and  pasture  cost  could 
easily  double  the  $21  for  a  year’s  main¬ 
tenance.  I  might  say  further  that  the 
grain  cost  was  figured  at  farm  prices, 
which  is  less  than  market  prices  in  a 
grain  exporting  country,  as  it  costs  to 
get  grain  to  the  market.  The  cost  of 
roughage  in  the  great  Northwest  will 
vary  widely ;  on  some  farms  a  small  herd 
of  cattle  can  be  kept  on  what  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  Silos  are  gener¬ 
ally  popular  with  such  as  have  them, 
though  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion’s  department  of  statistics  figures 
that  in  many  places  at  least  clover  and 
Timothy  with  mangels  is  the  better  feed, 
cost  considered.  A  Yankton  dairyman 
produces  6J4  cents  a  quart  Jersey  milk 
with  hay  at  $5  to  $8  a  ton  (Alfalfa 
can  be  got  easily  at  the  latter  figure) 
combined  with  reasonable  pasture  ex¬ 
pense  and  wet  brewers’  grains  at  five 
cents  per  bushel.  Upon  the  whole  hasn’t 
the  West  the  best  of  the  dairy  business 
for  butter  production  at  least?  v.  f. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  CATTLE  FEED. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  feeds,  which  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  answer,  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  as  others  are  asking  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  questions. 

I  just  received  quotation  on  dry  brewers’ 
grains  and  malt  sprouts,  the  former  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  $24  per  ton  ;  malt  sprouts  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  $22.50  per  ton.  I  can  get 
Suerene  at  26.50  per  ton.  Are  not  dry 
grains  and  malt  sprouts  cheaper  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Suerene  and  will  the  former 
give  mpre  milk  than  the  latter?  The  feed 
question  is  a  very  serious  one  this  Fall. 

The  real  value  of  the  dried  grains 
and  malt  sprouts,  as  of  any  feed,  will 
depend  largely  on  their  analysis.  These 
feeds  vary  greatly,  and  I  can  hardly 
give  a  just  comparison.  The  Suerene 
has  an  analysis  of  16*4  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  3J4  per  cent  fat.  The  malt 
sprouts  on  an  average  run  about  24 
per  cent  protein  and  less  than  2  per 
cent  fat.  The  dried  grains  give  22  per 
cent  protein  and  6  per  cent  fat.  Both 
contain  some  40  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
about  half  of  which  are  digestible,  the 
former  slightly  more  so  than  the  latter? 
It  is  quickly  apparent  that  thesg  feeds, 
if  of  an  average  analysis,  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  “Suerene,”  which  has 
less  protein  than  either  and  is  between 
the  two  in  fat.  Then,  too,  they  are  a 
straight  by-product,  and  by  their 
analyses  one  can  readily  tell  about  what 
they  are  worth.  The  “Suerene”  and 
like  mixed  feeds  arq  “blends”  or  mix¬ 
tures.  This  mixing  is  not  done  for 
philanthropy  or  to  provide  the  farmers 
a  balanced  ration,  which  they  never  do, 
for  a  balance  depends  on  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  scale;  but  to  sell 
something  either  otherwise  unsalable  or 
at  a  price  much  beyond  its  real  value. 
I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  send 
to  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  last  bulletin  on  feeding 
stuffs.  This  is  furnished  without 
money  or  price.  It  gives  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  of  mixed  feeds  as 
grains  or  sprouts,  with  an  additional 
bulk  of  mill  sweepings,  oat  hulls  or 
like  worthless  stuff,  as  well  as  a  mass 
of  weed  seeds  (a  certain  per  cent  of 
which  will  grow),  salt  and  molasses, 
with  enough  cotton-seed  meal  added  to 
bring  up  the  per  cent  of  protein.  This 
filler  we  have  in  abundance  on  our 
farms ;  weed  seeds  are  hardly  worth 
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buying  at  over  lj4  cent  per  pound, 
even  if,  as  now  claimed  by  the  makers, 
they  are  so  treated  that  they  will  not 
germinate.  Salt  is  cheap  and  easily 
obtainable.  Molasses  is  an  excellent 
feed,  but  it  can  be  purchased  as  such. 
I  would  advise — and  practice — buying  a 
high  grade  of  the  dried  grains  or  malt 
sprouts,  even  at  a  higher  price  than 
quoted,  for  the  bulky  part  of  the  grain 
value;  molasses  at  13  or  14  cents  a 
gallon.  Put  one  gallon  with  three  of 
hot  water  and  mix  with  the  above 
cotton-seed  meal,  40  per  cent  protein 
and  nine  per  cent  fat  at  $30  to  $32.  Feed 
by  weight,  three  parts  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  to  one  of  the  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  latter  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the 
market.  This  will  give  a  wholesome, 
digestible,  strong  grain  food,  at  the 
least  cost,  considering  what  it  contains, 
and  without  the  fillers,  mystery  or 
weed  seeds  of  the  present  feeds. 

edw'd  van  alstyne. 


THE  CAPACITY  OF  A  SILO. 

Can  you  give  me  the  rule  for  measuring 
the  quantity  that  a  silo  will  hold,  and 
what  first-class  silage  is  worth? 

Pennsylvania. 

Where  the  silage  is  made  of  well- 
matured  corn  and  has  been  cultivated 
to  settle  it  is  assumed  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  will  weigh  40  pounds.  By  figur¬ 
ing  out  the  cubic  contents  of  the  filled 
silo  and  multiplying  the  cubic  feet  by 
40  you  will  have  the  contents.  Prof. 
F.  H.  King  has  figured  a  table  of  silo 
capacity  from  which  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  capacity  of  a  silo  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter. 


Inside 

diameter  Height 

Capacity  Acreage  at  15 
tons  tons  per  acre 

10 

28 

42 

2.8 

10 

30 

47 

3. 

10 

32 

51 

3.4 

12 

28 

61 

4.1 

12 

30 

67 

4.5 

12 

32 

74 

5. 

14 

28 

83 

5.5 

14 

30 

91 

6.1 

14 

32 

100 

6.7 

16 

28 

108 

7.2 

16 

30 

131 

8.7 

18 

30 

151 

10. 

18 

32 

166 

11. 

The 

value  of 

good  silage 

is  usually 

figured  at  about  one-third  the  value  of 
average  hay. _ 

AILING  CHICKENS. 

My  chickens’  eyes  have  watery,  foamy 
stuff  and  inflammation.  It  seems  to  be 
very  itchy  and  they  scratch  until  it  bleeds, 
yet  they  seem  to  have  a  good  appetite.  I 
have  separated  those  affected  with  that 
disease  from  the  rest,  but  it  looks  as 
though  the  disease  was  spreading.  j.  b. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  symptoms  indicate  that  your 
chickens  are  suffering  from  roup  or 
from  colds.  The  treatment  is  quite 
similar.  The  sick  birds  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  healthy  ones.  The  quar¬ 
ters  should  be  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated, 
and  should  have  as  much  sunshine  as 
possible.  Give  the  fowls  some  chopped 
onions,  or  chopped  red  peppers,  mixed 
with  the  other  food,  to  tone  up  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  case  of  both  well  and  sick 
birds.  Bathe  the  heads  of  the  affected 
ones  in  a  warm  one  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  every  few  hours.  At 
night  rub  the  inflamed  parts  with  car- 
bolated  vaseline,  which  is  cheap  and 
can  be  procured  at  any  druggist’s.  An¬ 
other  excellent  method  is  to  dip  the 
heads  of  the  sick  birds  into  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  (one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  one  pint  of  water).  If  there 
should  be  any  canker,  dig  this  out  with 
a  pointed  stick,  and  paint  the  parts  with 
iodine  before  dipping. 


“I  say,  do  you  think  that  Wiggins  is 
a  man  to  be  trusted?”  “Trusted?  Yes; 
rather.  Why,  I’d  trust  him  with  my 
life!”  “Yes;  but  with  anything  of  value, 
I  mean  !” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Man  (to  boy  at  roadside)  :  “What 
time  is  it?”  Boy:  “Purty  near.  12 
o’clock.”  Man :  “I  thought  it  was  more 
than  12.”  Boy:  “Nope.  Never  gets 
more  than  twelve  in  this  country.  Begins 
at  one  again.” — Judge. 
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AMERICAN 

Manure  -  Spreaders 

Sold  Direct  to  You— On  a  Month's  Approval  Test- 
Cash  or  Time  Pay ments-Froight  Allowed 

The  AM KRICAN  Manure  Spreader  has  proved  its  merits  to  the  American  Farmer—* 
as  the  STANDARD  for  all  Manure  Spreaders* — and  that  is  why  it  has  so  many 
Imitators.  The  AMERICAN  is  the  result  of  over  25  years  of  actual  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year,  out  of  the  time 
and  money  it  saves  you.  One  man  and  an  American  Spreader  will  do  as 
much  work  as  three  men  and  two  wagons  spreading  manure  the  old  way 
— and  do  it  better  besides  covering  twice  as  much  ground.  Write 
for  our  proposition,  prices  and  Catalog  and  our  Free  Book  of 
valuable  information  on  Fertilization. 


/Fpieiritifc:- . 

Allowed 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
108  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich m 

Our  branches  enable  us  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Getan  American  ManureSpreader 
or  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Har¬ 
row  by  ordering  early. 


0  to  Yt} 


LET  US  SHOWYOU  SOMETHING  BETTER  IN 

GOW  STABLINGS 

Send  today  for  large  fine  folder  in  colors  and  learn  about  the 

JAMES  SANITARY 

STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

SIX  STYLES  OF  STANCHIONS 
TYVO  STYLES  OF  STALLS  (Steel  and  Wood) 

These  are  the  stalls  and  stanchions  that  have  taken  the  dairy¬ 
men  by  storm  at  County  and 
State  Fairs  this  fall.  There 
is  nothing  in  cow  stablings* 
that  can  he  compared  with 
them  in  Convenience,  Safety, 

Cow  Comfort  and,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  in  the  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ditions  they  establish. 

SEEING  IS 
BELIEVING 

We  show  you  something  really  modern  and 
practical.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  the  folder.  Send  for  it  today  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

130  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 

“Jubilee  Year”  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 

Page  Fence  is  now  in  its  Quarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year.”  It  >  P  J- 1  ~,  _V1  "  '  1  '  ^ 

is  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  having  had  10  years  the  start  of  all 
competitors.  It  leads  today  in  sales  and  in  satisfaction.  Admitted 
by  all  to  have  double  the  strength,  life  and  elasticity  of  any  other 
fence.  Used  as  the  Government  standard  of  highest  quality  and 
by  many  foreign  Governments.  Supremo  throughout  the  world. 

“Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Catalog  issued.  A  copy  FREE  to  you  If  you  write  promptly 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  BOX  7D  .  ADRIAN.  MICH 


No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 

Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
bearing  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
I  curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


Runs  pumps,  cream  separators,, 
churns,  grist  mills,  corn  shelters, I 
washing  machines,  lathes,  sawing’ 
machinery,  etc.  Uses  alcohol,  gaso¬ 
line, naphtha, distil  late, kerosene, etc., 
without  change  in  equipment.  Starts 
without  cranking,  drop  forged  crank 
shafts,  best  grade  babbit  bearings, 
steel  I-beam  connecting  rods.  Other  1 
sizes  proportionate  prices.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost  of 
hired  help.  Allslzee  ready  to  ship. 

Detroit  Engine  Works, 

143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit, Mich, 


Choose  Steam 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical.  _ ^  s 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — • 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Springfield.  Ohio 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength' 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  2C3  Winchester,  Indiana. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

Fora22-lnchHogFence:  16c  for 
26-lnch;  19e  for  31-inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-Inch;  27c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  anoSTEEL  FENCE 


Cheaper  than  wood,  ^  4 
combining  strength  ">!  • 
and  art.  For  lawns,  p  " 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  F  It  E  E 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO., 

Box  700  Decatur.Ind 


OODWARD’S  WATERING  BASI 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular*  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  X  SON.  LOCK  PORT,  N.  V 


—  99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  C0.(  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  0H!d 


9  CORDS IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREKS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  o 4 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
vith  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
ADd  testimoaiakls  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency*  'Addreae 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

168-164  E.  Harrison  Stroet-  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Oo., 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

We  believe  farmers  would  find  profit 
in  advertising  things  they  have  for  sale 
to  other  farmers.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  custom  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  effective  and  profitable.  It  should  be 
especially  effective  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
where  every  advertisement  no  matter 
how  small  is  backed  up  with  a  guarantee 
of  a  square  deal.  You  would  not  have 
to  advertise  long  enough  to  get  acquain¬ 
ted.  Everybody  knows  you  are  all 
right  if  you  get  your  card  in  the  paper, 
.and  in  most  cases  a  single  insertion 
would  be  enough.  To  save  time,  how¬ 
ever,  reference  should  always  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  We  could  not  insert 
an  advertisement  even  for  a  farmer  or 
subscriber  until  we  had  assurances  of 
his  reliability.  As  a  matter  af  fact  some 
of  the  meanest  fakers  we  have  to  reject 
are  men  who  pretend  to  be  practical 
breeders  and  poultrymen.  For  the  most 
part,  of  course,  they  are  jockeys  and 
schemers,  but  we  cannot  know  them 
all,  and  must  sift  them  out  by  careful  in¬ 
quiry.  But  if  you  send  the  references 
with  order,  the  work  will  be  much 
facilitated,  and  once  established,  you  will 
'  not  need  to  send  references  with  future 
orders.  This  care  in  selecting  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  when  once  accepted,  is  what 
makes  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  great  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  it  is.  No  one  hesitates  to 
send  a  remittance  to  its  advertisers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  insured  in  advance  by  the 
policy  of  the  paper. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage,  la., 
do  not  like  our  criticism  of  them,  and 
say  they  want  a  chance  to  invite 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  make  complaint  to 
them  direct  so  that  they  can  make  good 
any  promise  that  has  not  yet  been  kept. 
Here  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  their 
letter : 

Now  if  you  really  mean  to  be  fair  to  all 
you  cannot  refuse  lo  publish  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  for  we  mean  every  word  of  it,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  correct  or  make 
good  any  complaint  that  may  come  to  us 
from  its  publication.  We  have  placed  our 
advertising  for  this  year  to  commence  with 
the  December  number  and  to  continue  until 
June  1.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the 
only  paper  out  of  130  we  used  last  year 
that  will  not  carry  our  regular  copy. 

TH-E  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

We  print  this  advertisement  because 
we  know  if  any  of  our  readers  have  any 
complaint  to  make,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  make  it  and  demand  redress. 

Our  first  criticism  of  this  firm  was  fpr 
advertising  a  fertilizer  formula  for  $1 
which  promised  the  fruit  grower  great 
advantages.  We  sent  the  dollar,  got  the 
formula,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
fake.  We  approached  the  company  with 
it,  and  they  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance.  We  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  published  the 
facts.  We  next  criticised  their  scheme 
to  sell  a  lot  of  goods  for  $10  on  the 
theory  that  they  wanted  to  establish  an 
advertising  station,  and  a  selling  agency, 
and  that  the  stock  was  sent  free,  the 
$10  being  charges  for  packing,  etc.  The 
attempt  was  to  make  the  farmer  believe 
that  he  had  been  specially  selected  for 
the  work.  The  facts  were  that  the  let¬ 
ter  making  the  offer  was  a  printed  one, 
sent  indiscriminately  to  a  list  of  names, 
and  they  were  glad  to  sell  the  stock 
for  $10,  which  was  probably  a  good 
average  price  for  it.  Some  reported 
more  than  it  was  worth.  This  they  jus¬ 
tified  as  a  means  of  advertising.  The 
next  complaint  published  came  from 
readers  who  accepted  their  offer  to  send 
two-year-old  evergreens  free,  but  re¬ 
questing  that  postage  be  sent.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  evergreens  were  not 
always  sent,  but  even  when  sent  that 
they  were  merely  seedlings  that  could  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  that  the 
postage  sent  was  sufficient  to  pay  for 
both  the  plants  and  the  mailage  on  them. 
Our  latest  criticism  was  published  on 
page  714,  September  12,  and  page  846, 
October  31,  in  reference  to  the  so-calked 
Blizzard  King  strawberry,  which  they 
advertised  as  a  new  variety,  of  high 
flavor  and  abundant  bearer  continuously 
from  Spring  until  freezing  weather. 
This  they  said  would  come  true  from 
seed,  and  promised  that  the  plants  would 
be  worth  $1  each,  or  $10  per  dozen. 
They  offered  to  sell  seed  enough  for  25 
plants  for  $1.  This  we  recognized  at 
once  as  the  old  Alpine  strawberry  which 
was  exploited  40  years  ago  and  then  ex¬ 


posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  wrote  the 
Gardner  people  about  it  and  published 
their  reply.  They  professed  to  know 
little  about  it,  but  put  the  responsibility 
for  their  claims  on  the  man  who  solcl 
them  the  seeds.  With  this  record  it  did 
not  require  any  foresight  to  leave  The 
R.  N.-Y.  off  their  advertising  list.  They 
knew  very  well  that  the  advertising 
would  be  refused  if  offered.  We  pub¬ 
lish  this  advertisement  to  give  any  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer  a  chance  to  make  tfie 
proper  complaint  direct,  if  any  care  to 
do  so;  but  we  had  already  decided  to 
carry  no  more  regular  advertising  for 
this  house.  We  can  accept  plausible  ex¬ 
planations  of  some  things ;  but  not  for 
offering  a  40-year-old  fake  as  a  brand 
new  plant.  We  might  add  that  we  have 
been  more  disappointed  in  this  house 
than  in  any  other  one  concern  in  many 
years,  and  we  have  accepted  excuses 
from  them  that  would  usually  be  in¬ 
sufficient  because  we  would  like  to  en¬ 
courage  a  good  house  in  their  territory, 
and  hoped  they  might  correct  the  abuses 
first  complained  of,  but  instead  of  cor¬ 
recting  old  abuses  they  seem  to  enlarge 
on  new  ones.  If  anyone  sent  a  dollar 
for  the  strawberry  seed  now  is  the  time 
to  get  it  back. 

Morris  Green  and  Joseph  Schlottman 
were  held  in  $3,500  bail  each  by  the 
Federal  courts  in  New  York  City,  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  for  removal  to  York,  Pa., 
where  it  is  alleged  they  swindled  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  country  produce.  They 
opened  a  commission  produce  store  in 
York,  and  represented  that  they  had 
contracts  with  1,000  Summer  hotels,  to 
supply  fresh  butter  and  eggs.  It  is 
charged  that  the  produce  was  shipped 
to  New  York  City  and  sold,  but  the 
money  never  got  as  far  as  the  producers. 
It  is  alleged  that  shipments  were  also 
secured  from  the  farmers  near  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  that  the  swindlers 
realized  on  their  operations  at  farmers’ 
loss  something  like  $100,000.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope  that  our  repeated  cautions 
in  similar  cases  may  have  spared 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  from  a  share  of  this 
loss. 

Sometimes  people  marvel  at  the 
growth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  stand  in  awe  of  the  apparently  su¬ 
pernatural  ability  of  the  men  behind  it 
for  conducting  its  affairs  and  making 
money.  But  those  who  have  been  able* 
to  get  at  the  inside  workings  of  it  find 
the  problem  simple  enough  and  requit¬ 
ing  no  extraordinary  ability  to  manage, 
provided  you  are  not  scrupulous  about 
the  means.  These  investigators  have 
found  just  two  conditions  that  make  this 
colossal  company  possible — Tariff  on  Oil 
and  Special  Railroad  Rates.  Without 
these  it  were  impossible.  Of  the  two 
advantages  the  special  freight  rates  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  a  court  in  New  York  City  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  it  was  shown  that  the  secret  rate 
given  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  over  a  certain 
line  was  about  one-third  of  the  rate  paid 
by  independent  oil  companies  shipping 
to  the  same  territory.  Now  suppose  the 
products  of  the  farms  in  any  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  to  be  all  shipped  by  rail  to 
market,  be  it  wheat,  potatoes,  apples, 
butter  or  any  other  line  of  produce.  Let 
there  be  a  published  schedule  of  freight 
rates  for  all,  say  at  36  cents  per  hundred 
as  in  the  oil  case  referred  to;  but  let 
one  of  your  neighbors,  or  a  dealer,  be 
able  to  get  a  special  secret  rate  of  nine 
cents  per  hundred.  How  long  would  it 
be  before  the  favored  shipper  would  be 
handling  all  the  produce  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood?  And  if  no  one  at  other  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  road  could  get  the  special 
rate,  how  long  would  it  be  before  this 
favored  shipper  would  be  handling  all 
the  farm  produce  of  the  road?  We 
might  go  on  and  apply  this  condition  to 
other  roads,  until  our  special  shipper 
would  be  handling  all  the  produce  of  the 
whole  country  through  the  special 
freight  concessions  of  the  different  rail¬ 
roads  and  transportation  companies. 
We  might  still  go  further  and  see  how 
the  special  shipper,  having  a  monopoly 
of  the  produce,  would  be  able  to  advance 
prices  to  the  consumer,  and  being  the 
only  customer  for  the  producers  keep  the 
prices  to  them  down  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  of  production,  with  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  producer.  This  is  the  great 
power  of  the  railroads  to  create  a 
monopoly  and  to  ruin  an  individual  or 
company  or  even  a  whole  community  by 
discriminating  freight  rates  or  by  failure 
to  supply  cars  to  move  crops.  The  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  was  in¬ 
tended  to  correct  these  abuses,  but  th£y 
go  on  as  merrily  as  ever.  A  number  of 
convictions  have  been  made  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  fines  imposed,  but 
a  few  fines  will  never  stop  the  practice 


because  the  fines  at  best  are  only  trifles 
compared  to  the  profits  as  a  whole. 
Under  the  law  it  is  possible  to  send  the 
offenders  to  jail,  and  if  this  were  done 
it  might  check  the  abuse.  We  would 
'probably  lose  some  of  our  admiration 
for  the  captains  of  finance  and  trust 
magnates,  and  hold  them  in  less  of  awe, 
if  we  once  saw  them  looking  through 
prison  bars. 

In  1906  I  shipped  milk  to  the  Park 
Farm  Dairy  Co.,  507  West  19th  street, 
New  YTork.  In  December  of  that  year  their 
check  for  $20.97  went  to  protest.  I  under¬ 
stood  they  failed  at  the  time,  but  believe 
they  are  operating  under  a  new  name  now. 
The  treasurer  of  the  company  was  .1.  Dur- 
land.  Is  (here  any  chance  of  getting  my 
money  on  the  protested  check?  c.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

We  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  realiz¬ 
ing  on  this  claim.  We  understand  thdt 
the  Valley  Farm  Dairy  Co.,  461  West 
25th  street,  is  the  successor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  company,  but  the  little  place  was 
closed  and  no  evidence  of  activity  in  a 
business  way  was  evident,  except  a  mail 
box  for  the  receipt  of  mail.  Even  irre¬ 
sponsible,  the  new  company  would 
hardly  redeem  the  check.  We  will  fol¬ 
low  it  up,  but  have  little  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Enclosed  find  my  renewal  to  The  Rural. 
I  would  have  been  about  $62.50  ahead 
through  an  investment  if  I  had  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper  four  or  five  years  ago. 
My  -  subscription  expires  witli  this  week’s 
issue  and  be  sure  and  send  them  all ;  1 
keep  them  for  reference  later  on.  I  think 
I  can  secure  some  subscriptions  here. 

New  York.  l.  e.  m. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  subscriber  lost 
his  $62.50  five  years  ago  through  a  bad 
investment  instigated  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  But  he  is  on  the  right  track  now. 
Keep  the  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
reference,  and  you  will  escape  many  of 
the  bad  investments.  It  will  help  to 
keep  an  index  of  the  schemes  to  leave 
alone.  The  name  of  the  concern,  the 
year  and  page  of  paper  are  all  you  need, 
provided  you  keep  a  file  of  the  paper.  Of 
course  this  good  friend  can  secure  some 
new  subscribers.  Tell  your  neighbors 
about  the  paper,  and  if  you  can  assure 
them,  as  this  man  does,  that  it  saves  him 
money,  few  will  refuse  10  cents  at  least 
for  a  10-weeks’  order.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  for  this  work.  If 
you  want  the  little  envelopes,  we  will 
gladly  send  them.  j.  j.  d. 


Novemberr  14, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

212-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOIC 

No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to  miss  reading  our 
21U-Page  Free  Catalog— Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  which  help  you  to  Make  Money  With  Poul¬ 
try  and  Incubators.  It  Is  the  latest  news— always 
on  practical  discoveries  and  about  Cyphers  World’s 
Leading  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

York;  Ilntton;  Ctlcgf.;  K'»m  City;  OtkWI,  Cal.;  London,  Eng. 


THE  OLDEST  FLOCK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sherman’s  Large  Strain  li.P. Rocks.  32  years 
exclusive  breeding  for  size, vigor,  table  quality,  eggs. 
Ne>r  biood  from  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  200  egg  strain.  100 
choice  cockerels  3  to  7  mos.  $2  to  $5;  pullets  $2.  Hen 
batched,  free  range.  W.  A.  Sherman,  Vienna,  Va. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  ?2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith  603  Fifth  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Sn  WHIT *3  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

i  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMF.RICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY—  Breeder*, 
Buyers  aihI  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bred  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  5,000 
Early  Hatched  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


fan  Alstyne’s  S.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds.  April 
hatched  cockerels  $2  to  $6  and  50  yearling  hens  at 
I  apiece.  Kdw.Van  Alstyne  &Son.Kinderbook,N.Y. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1 9(  9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  uacful 
Information.  Pescriltca  and  illustrates  35  variation.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  Ito  without  it.  Kan t  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, l’a. 

rnn  Oil  C— Choice  Early  Hatched  Barred 
run  OHLC  and  Buff  P.  Rocks,  also  White 
Wyandottes.  Inspection  Solicited.  Price  Reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 
_ _ Dll.  S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  K.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  Brian,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

Bronze  Turkey. — Vigorous  breeders.  Eliminates  race  suicide. 
Mated  positively  unrelated.  Bkrt  McConnki.l,  Llgonier, Ind. 

Mammoth  Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkey*.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Rod  Chickens.  Choice  3tock,  Low  prices — 
Circular  Free.  FAIKV1EW  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

C  A|  C— Fine  Toulouse  Geese.  Two 
■  ^ &  200  Egg  Incubators,  good 

order.  Will  exchange  for  Pullets.  Address 

E.  A.  BROWN,  Chester,  Vt. 

COLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES— Imported  Champion  Stock.  Fine  pups 
from  $3.00  each  lo  $5. 00.  Also  Berkshire  hogs  cheap,  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  IRA  KELLER,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


4000 


FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  ami  circular, 
It’s  free.  Dk  KLEINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamcalown,  Mich. 


prn  n  CTO  raised  in  small  lots,  are  strong 
rCfinE.  I  w  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  limiters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


How  long*  do  your 
Farm  Wagons  last? 

You  know  what  a  farm  wagon  costs.  You  probably  have  had  several 
wear  out.  How  long  do  they  last  ? 

It  is  figured  that  the  average  life  of  a  farm  wagon  is  six  years. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  not  kept  painted.  It  wears  out  because  it  is  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

A  good  farm  wagon  should  last  twenty  years.  It  will  last  twenty  years  if 
it  is  painted  once  or  twice  a  season  and  kept  under  cover  all  the  time.  It 
will  not  take  more  than  one  quart  of  Sherwin-Williams  wagon  and  imple¬ 
ment  paint  to  paint  the  wagon.  It  will  not  cost  more  than  sixty  cents  for 
the  paint,  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  entire  twenty  years  that  the  farm  wagon 
lasts  through  being  painted. 

These  facts  are  worth  considering.  They  are  all  found  in  a  little  book 
entitled  “Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm,’’  which 
tells  all  about  Sherwin-Williams  Paints,  the  best  paints  for  the  farm,  how 
to  use  them  and  all  the  reasons  why  a  farmer  can  make  money  by  investing 
in  paint. 

Sher  win-  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 


S-W  BUGGY  PAINT— for  refinishing  the  carriage. 

S-W  WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT— for  preserving  farm  machinery. 

S-W  ENAMEL  LEATHER  DRESSING  —  for  renewing  carriage  tops  and  aprons. 
S  W  P.  (SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  PAINT,  PREPARED )  — for  preserving  good 

buildings. 

S-W  CREOSOTE  PAINT 
S-W  COMMONWEALTH  BARN  RED 
S-W  PARIS  GREEN  1  .  .......  .  . 

S-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  \  ~for  PreventinS  destruction  of  crops  by  insects. 

S-W  MEDICINAL  LINSEED  OIL — for  treating  and  conditioning  of  horse3  and 

other  live  stock. 


I  —  for  prolonging  the  life  of  barns  and  other 
)  rough  exteriors. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Cct 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  to  635  Canal  Road.  /V.  IV.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current,  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  0.  1908.  There  are  sales 
during  the  week  both  above  and  below  the 
prices  given.  Our  aim  is  to  auote  figures 
that  fairly  represents  the  current  of  trade. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  invited. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  Red .  —  @1.10 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth..  —  @1.13 

Corn  .  78  @  81 

Oats,  as  to  weight .  52  @  55 

Rve  .  —  @  82 

Barley  .  00  @  Go 

FEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 24.00  (ft)  27.00 

Middlings  . 28.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog  .  - —  @31.00 

l  inseed  meal  .  —  @33.00 

Hominv  Chop  .  —  @28.00 


1908 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

,3.00 

@5.00 

King  . 

@4.00 

Spy.  Spitz  and  Wealthy..., 

@3.50 

8G9 

Alexander  . 

,  2.50 

@3.75 

Ben  Davis.  Baldwin.  Hub 

870 

bnrdston  and  Greening. 

.2.00 

@  3.00 

870 

Western,  bushel  box . 

1.25 

@2.25 

870 

Pears.  Kleffor.  bbl . 

75 

@  2.50 

871 

Bose  . 

@4.25 

871 

Duchess  . 

@4.00 

872 

Sheldon  . 

@  3.50 

872 

Seckel  . 

@5.00 

872 

Grapes.  4-lb.  basket . 

10 

@  15 

873 

Bulk,  ton  . 40.00 

@50.00 

873 

Cranberries,  bill . 

0.00 

@9.50 

874 

875 

VEGETABLES. 

877 

Potatoes.  L.  I..  barrel . 

2.50 

@3.00 

879 

State.  1,80  pounds . 

2.00 

@2.25 

870 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

’@2.00 

Maine.  165-lb.  sack . 

2.20 

@2.25 

European.  105-lb.  bag.  .  .  . 

2.00 

@2.15 

Sweet,  barrel  . 

@2.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart.... 

4 

@  10 

882 

Beets,  barrel  . 

1  •> 

@1.00 

883 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

50 

@1.00 

883 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20  00 

@25.00 

884 

Celerv.  dozen  . 

15 

@  35 

884 

Cauliflowers,  barrel  . 

50 

@1.75 

884 

Chicory,  basket  . 

25 

@  50 

885 

Eggplants,  barrel  . 

1.00 

@4.50 

885 

Horseradish.  100  pounds.... 

3.50 

@4.50 

885 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  barrel. 

2.50 

@4.00 

885 

Mushrooms,  both’se.  4-lb.  bkt. 

1 .00 

@3.00 

887 

,887 

Onions.  Conn,  and  Eastern, 
white  .barrel  . 

@3.00 

887 

Yellow  . 

@1.75 

Red  . 

@1.75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  . 

1 .25 

@1.37 

QTO 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 

1.00 

@1.25 

.  875 

Q7' 

Peppers,  barrel  . 

35 

@  1 .25 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

50 

@  75 

870 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 

50 

@  75 

Peas,  basket  . 

1 .00 

@1.75 

Romnine.  barrel  . 

2'0 

@5.00 

880 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  basket.. 

25 

@  50 

String  beans,  basket . 

25 

@1.50 

880 

Spinach,  barrel  . 

50 

@1.25 

880 

Squash.  Hubbard,  barrel.... 

50 

@  75 

880 

Marrow,  barrel  . 

40 

@  00 

881 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 

25 

@1.25 

881 

Hothouse,  pound  . 

8 

@  15 

881 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  barrel.. 

75 

@  1.00 

White,  barrel  . 

50 

@  75 

873 

873 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  00  pounds . 

2.00 

@4.50 

873 

Uiekorvnuts.  50  pounds . 

— 

@3.00 

874 

Q7" 

Black  Walnuts,  bushel . 

50 

@  75 

878 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

879 

Chickens,  pound  . 

— 

@  12 

879 

Fowls  . 

—  11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

1 6.00 

@1 

7  00 

No.  2  . 

14.00 

<0  1 

5.00 

No.  3  . 

1  2.50 

@  1  3  00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

11.00 

@13.00 

Clover  . 

1 1 .00 

@1 

2.00 

Straw.  Long  Rye  . 

1 6.00 

@1 

7.00 

Short  Rye  . 

0.00 

@1  1.00 

Oat  and  Wheat  . . 

.  8.00 

@ 

9.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.8.1  per  40 

aiiart  can.  netting  3%  cents 

I  to  26-cent 

zone 

shippers. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

.  28 

@ 

29 

Common  to  good . 

.  23 

@ 

27 

State  Dairy  . 

oo 

@ 

26 

Factory  . 

.  17 

@ 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

.  16 

@ 

19 

Storage  creamery  . 

.  24 

@ 

27 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream  . 

.  12 

@ 

13 

Skims  . 

3 

@ 

9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  45 

@ 

48 

5  V  Hi  to.  good  to  choice . 

.  35 

@ 

43 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

@ 

38 

Lower  grades  . 

.  23 

@ 

27 

Storage  .  : 

@ 

23 

HOPS. 

State,  1908,  choice . 

.  13 

@ 

14 

Common  to  good . 

.  11 

@ 

12 

1 907  crop  . 

@ 

7 

German  crop,  1908  . 

.  23 

@ 

30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  prime,  lb... 

.  8 

@ 

814 

Evap.,  as  to  quality . 

6 

@ 

7 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  now... 

4 

@ 

4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

4 

@ 

5 

Cherries  . 

.  12 14  @ 

13 

Raspberries,  evap . 

.  20 

@ 

— 

Blackberries  . 

@ 

7Vi 

Huckleberries  . 

•  12  V2  @ 

13 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 2.40  @2.45 

Pea  . 2.10  @2.30 

Medium  .  —  @2.40 

Red  Kidney  . 2.00  @2.50 


Roosters 
Turkeys 
Ducks  .. 
Geese  .  . 
Pigeons, 


—  @ 


@  7 

@  12 
@  11 
9 


pair .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  17 

Spring  chickens,  best .  —  @  22 

Common  to  good .  15  @  18 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Ducks  .  10  @  14 

Geese  .  13  @  10 

Souabs,  dozen  . 2.00  @4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00  @0.00 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.55 

Cows  . 1.20  @3.75 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.00 

Sheen  . 2.50  @4.00 

Lambs  . 5.00  @0.25 

Hogs  . 5.50  @0.00 


ROUP  INFECTION. 

T.ast  Spring  my  hens  had  the  roup.  T 
sent  away  for  four  roosters  a  year  ago,  and 
in  the  Spring  the  roup  killed  about  half 
my  flock.  I  never  had  it  among  my  birds 
before,  and  could  not  do  anything  to  save 
the  hens.  I  raised  about  30  chickens.  They 
show  no  signs  of  the  disease  now.  Is  there 
any  danger  that  tbe  young  cockerels  will 
carry  the  disease  to  flocks  if  I  sell  them 
for  breeders?  I  have  had  several  chances 
to  sell,  but  am  afraid  to.  *  w.  a. 

Farmington,  Conn. 

If  the  cockerels  are  in  good  healthy 
condition  and  show1  signs  of  strong  vi' 
tality  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  use 
them  as  breeders.  Roup  is  supposed  to 
be  a  contagious  disease  and  is  not  in¬ 
herited.  However,  if  the  cockerels 
themselves  have  had  the  disease,  their 
constitutions  might  be  impaired,  in 
which  case  it  would  not  be  best  to  use 
them  to  breed  from.  c.  f.  b. 


A  CEMENT  SILO. 


One  of  your  correspondents  speaks  of  put¬ 
ting  up  a  silo  of  stone.  Don’t;  concrete 
will  not  cost  half  as  much,  and  is  10  to  1 
better.  We  built  a  silo  last  Summer  20 
feet  high  and  10  feet  three  inches  in 
diameter,  at  a  total  cost  of  $55  without 
roof.  It  is  built  of  solid  concrete  rein¬ 
forced  all  the  way  up  with  woven  wire. 
We  put  it  into  the  ground  2V>  feet,  footing 
12  inch  wall,  nine  inches  to  top  of  ground, 
six  inches  from  ground  up,  tapering  to 
four  inches  on  top,  one  cement  to  nine 
sand  and  gravel.  It  is  plastered  inside  with 
one  part  cement  and  two  sand,  and  then 
a  coat  of  coal  tar,  which  makes  it  as  tight 
as  a  bottle.  w.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cost  will  depend  much  on 
the  price  of  stone  and  concrete.  In  some 
parts  of  the  East  stone  is  to  be  had  for 
the  hauling,  while  cement  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive. 


HENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  am  about  to  build  some  open-front 
poultry  houses  and  as  my  land  has  its  great¬ 
est  width  facing  the  east  and  narrowest  the 
south  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  build  them  facing  the  east  or  not ; 
also  would  like  to  know  how  large  it 
is  necessary  to  build  the  houses  for  a 
given  number  of  fowls.  d.  c. 

Montville.  N.  J. 

Of  course  it  is  better  to  have  the 
house  face  the  south,  but  if  this  is  im¬ 
practicable  then  the  next  best  exposure 
is  to  the  east,  or  better,  to  the  south¬ 
east.  If  there  are  strong  east  or  north¬ 
east  winds  in  Winter,  protection  could 
be  secured  by  planting  a  few  evergreen 
trees  on  the  windward  side.  The  trees 
should  be  low  enough  and  far  enough 
away  from  the  house  to  admit  of  plenty 
of  sunshine.  A  good  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  size  of  the  house  for  a 
given  number  of  birds  is  to  allow  be¬ 
tween  three  and  one-half  and  five 
square  feet  to  each  one.  c.  F.  b. 


.JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

■  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Low  Pressure  Steam  Heat. — We  moved 
into  our  new  house  in  December,  1893.  It 
Is  heated  by  low-pressure  steam  and  wc 
have  hot  and  cold  water  that  runs  to  bath 
tub,  wash  bowl  and  two  sinks,  and  cold 
water  to  seat,  and  I  believe  we  have  had  a 
plumber  here  two  or  three  times  to  fix 
something  which  has  cost  us  perhaps  $3  or 
$4,  mostly  for  a  leak  in  the  lead  pipe.  We 
could  leave  the  house  for  a  number  of  days 
if  we  wished,  and  no  danger  of  freezing 
any  pipes.  Perhaps  hot  water  would  do 
just  as  well  or  even  better  in  tbe  South 
or  where  there  is  but  very  little  cold,  but 
here  where  10,  20  or  oven  30  below  zero  Is 
not  unusual,  we  think  the  steam  much  j 
cheaper.  We  are  much  pleased  with  ours 
at  least.  s.  s.  c. 

Waupaca,  Wls. 

RAW  FURS  AND  SKINS 

wanted.  Ship  to  New  York  where  highest 
prices  can  always  be  obtained.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  guarantee  satisfactory 
and  prompt  settlements.  Send  for  price  list. 

K  ANN  &  CO,,  50  15.  10th  St.,  New  York.N.Y. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro- 
duemg  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs 
I  more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
J  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  m.*;:!  Bone  Buffer 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS* 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  and  Kam  Lambs  for  sale.  Closing 
them  out,  rare  bargains.  Address 

CHARLES  O.  JACKSON,  Greene,  New  York. 

WANTED- Position  as  Superintendent  of  some 
Important  dairy  farm  by  man  of  practical  and 
qualified  experience  in  all  the  up-to-date  agricul¬ 
tural  requisites.  Salary  $1200.  First  class  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1272,  Springfield  Mass. 

HYDRATED  LIME 

IN  50  LB.  PAPER  BACS 

is  the 

Most  Convenient  Way 

to  handle  Lime  in  small  lots. 

It  is  used  for  top  dressing 
Lawns,  preparing  Hot 
Houses,  Gardens  and 
Flower  Beds  for  next 
seasons  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


FOR  WHITEWASHING  AND 
SPRAYING  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  ’round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as. productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  -long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
“  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  ” 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24th. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  home  seekers  will 
he  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th.  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  • 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cnttlo,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  nnfl  F.kbs.  Write  mo  nt  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  ono  of  thcHO 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 

H. F.  Smith,  Trnf.  Algr.N, C.&  St. I.. Hy.llept,C, Nashville ,Tcnn. 


STOCK,  TOOLS  AND  CROPS  INCLUDED 
Ri  milo  to  town  of  4000;  V  mile  to  school;  11  acres 
wood;  stream  watered  pasture  for  10  cows;  cuts  40 
tons  hay;  abundance  of  fruit;  7  room  house:  good 
barn,  hen  house  and  wagon  house;  insured  for $3000; 
old  age  obliges  immediate  sale  and  3  cows,  40  chick¬ 
ens,  horse,  pigs,  wagons,  all  farming  tools,  carriage, 
harness,  hay,  straw,  corn,  wheat  and  fruit  are  in¬ 
cluded;  only  $3900;  part  cash  and  easy  terms;  see 
"Milford  Square,  Pa.  List,”  copy  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


I  SUM,  FIRMS  IN  OCEANA,  the  best  Co.  In  IT.  S, 


I  and  stock.  Write  for  list. 


Fruit,  grain 
J.  D.  &  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


W 


anted — To  rent  farm  that  will  carry  10  cows  ami  team;  wood, 
level  (icMs,  good  market.  Lewis  K.  Wheeler, Townsliend,Vt. 


FOIL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Central  New  York,  all 
sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address  NOUHTEKN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  rare  chance  to  obtain  a  flue  productive  Connecticut  fruit  farm, 
A  largo  bearing  peach  orchard  on  place.  Young  orchards  com¬ 
ing  on.  Should  pay  a  profit  from  tbe  start.  Situated  midway  the 
I*on» fret- Woodstock  summer  residence  district  near  Putnam, 
Conn.  J  its  t  the  place  fora  worker  to  make  money  growing  fieachcs 
or  apples  or  for  creating  a  beautiful  country  home.  The  chance 
is  well  worth  Inquiring  about.  Barnes  Bros.,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

FRUIT  and  DAIRY  FARMS  Tb!!^  “f!£ 

tile  land,  diversity  of  crops.  Cheapest  farms  in 
United  States  near  great  city.  Send  for  particulars. 
GREIN  &  COMPANY,  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CnO  C  A|  C — One  hundred  acre  farm;  ton 
I  Ufl  vHLb  acres  timber;  ton  room  house; 
basement  barn  42x50;  fine  fruit:  one  milo  from  town 
and  station.  Will  sell  for  $1,600,  $600  cash.  Come 
and  see,  no  other  such  bargain  to  be  found. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 

EHR  QAf  C— Farm  of  20  acres,  with  large 

run  OHlaC  two-story  house  and  good  barn, 
near  Great  Soutli  Bay.  Very  desirable.  At  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.  Address  F.  P.  HOWELL,  Box  077, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WAKTTE 

Man  (married)  who  has  taken  course  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  anti  had  some  experience,  for  dairy 
farm  (400  acres),  good  location,  near  village,  new 
large  dairy  barn  and  improvements.  Must  under¬ 
stand  pigs  and  poultry.  Liberal  arrangements  on 
shares  to  right  man.  Good  reference  required. 
Address,  Avitli  full  particulars,  EUGENE  H.  PORTER, 
181  West  73rd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

D LEASE  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
‘  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  B*  WOODWARD*  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

NOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTKH.  Beat  laving  strain.  Bred  from 
wlunerH.  Circular  free.  Golden  rod  Farm  ^Stewartstown,!'*: 


S 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM 

A VRSH I RES 

HKRI)  ESTABLISHED  IN  1890. 

FOU  SALE— 6  yearling  heifers  and  0  heifer  calves. 
Also  one  bull  calf.  Bred  for  dairy  qualities  ami 
milk  production,  and  will  he  sold  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  Toulouse 
Geese  and  Shropshire  Rams.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  to 

C.  E.  McCRAY  &  SON,  R.F.D.  3,  Corry,  Pa. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBAR 
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How  can  you 
better  invest 
$1.75  a  year  for 
YOUR  family 
than  by 
subscribing 
NOW  for 


THE  NATIONAL  FAMILY  PAPER, 

The  Companion  introduces  into  a  home  the  company  which  is  not  only  good,  but 
wise;  not  only  wise,  but  entertaining.  It  is  adapted  to  safe  fellowship  with  young 
people,  the  agreeable  society  of  men  and  women,  and  cheerful,  optimistic  comrade¬ 
ship  with  the  aged.  Every  issue  is  packed  full  of  entertaining  reading — varied, 
informing,  suggestive — just  what  the  different  members  of  the  family  want — in 
cleanest  language.  Among  the  attractive  features  of  the  1909  Volume  will  be 


50 


Star  Articles  —  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Useful 
Knowledge  by  Famous 
Men  and  Women. 


250 

Good  Stories — Serial 
Stories,  Stories  of  Char¬ 
acter,  A  dventure  and 
Heroism. 


Up-To-Date  Notes 

on  Current  Events  and 
Discoveries  in  Nature 
and  Science. 


2000 

One -Minute  Stories 

— -Anecdotes  and  Mis¬ 
cellany.  Editorials, 
Children  s  Page,  etc. 


As  much  reading  in' the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  400-page  novels  or  books  of  history,  travel  or  biography  ordinarily  costing  $1.5°  each. 


__  _  _  'C' VERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  g 

B  ilf  IH  ^  this  slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 

All  the  remaining  issues  for  1908,  including  the  Thanksgiving  and  | 
«  Christmas  Holiday  Numbers,  FREE, 

to  January  The  1909  Calendar,  “In  Grandmother’s  Garden,”  lithographed  in 

thirteen  colors,  size  8x24  inches,  FREE. 

Then  The  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1909 — a 
library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family.  g 

TreTTTTrTT'rTTTWnrwrrTWTTlr'r’TTTTTTnfVT^^ 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1909. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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“ABANDONED  FARMS”  IN  NEW  YORK. 
The  Soil,  Conditions,  Possibilities. 

Xo  topic  that  I  have  attempted  to  discuss  has 
seemed  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  the  “aban¬ 
doned  farms”  proposition.  Many  questions  have  been 
put  upon  paper  by  various  readers,  mostly  in  the 
West,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  are  wishing 
they  might  get  in  a  word,  too.  In  this  short  article  I 
want  to  answer  some  of  the  points  raised.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  really  admit  that  we  have 
abandoned  lands.  We  say  unoccupied  farms.  By  that 
we  mean  that  no  one  resides  upon  some  of  the  farms, 
but  still  the  land  is  worked  to  some  extent,  and  crops, 
especially  the  grass  crop,  are  harvested.  Regarding 
the  price  of  the  lands  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
if  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  our  farm  lands  are  lower, 
considering  value,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar,  or  of  which 
I  have  any  real  knowl-  « 

edge.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  State  offi¬ 
cials,  with  whom  I 
talked  since  this  subject 
was  first  discussed  on 
page  695  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  This  official  has 
traveled  over  the  whole 
of  this  State  many  times, 
and  has  been  beyond  the 
State  limits  at  frequent 
intervals.  He  asked,  as 
I  have  frequently  done, 

"Why  is  the  price  of 
land  so  low  here?” 

1  have  never  traveled 
in  the  West,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  always 
lived  in  a  prairie  region 
can  hardly  understand 
what  we  mean  by  a 
fairly  level  piece  of  land. 

We  call  the  country 
here  rolling  land,  and 
most  of  the  farms,  to 
which  reference  has  been 
made,  are  on  the  up¬ 
lands.  My  own  home 
is  on  one  of  these  up¬ 
land  farms.  Our  farm 
is  not  for  sale  at  $10  an 
acre,  nor  do  I  think  five 
times  that  sum  would  be 
very  tempting.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  I  should  hesitate  to  sell  at  such  a  price  is 
because  of  the  home  associations.  Land  adjoining 
ours  has  been  offered  for  $10  without  sale.  Some 
one  asks  if  a  hen  or  a  horse  could  be  lost  sight  of  on 
this  land.  I  must  say  that  they  could.  The  land  is 
not  what  a  prairie  State  farmer  would  call  level,  I 
am  sure.  Of  these  rolling  lands  our  own  may  be 
quite  as  favorably  located  as  the  average.  As  far  as 
possible  we  have  turned  the  steepest  into  pasture.  The 
remainder  has  places  of  six  to  10  acres  so  nearly 
level  that  a  hen  would  hardly  be  lost  sight  of  any¬ 
where  on  the  lot,  but  there  are  other  places  where 
the  descent  is  considerable.  Very  little  of  it  is  too 
steep  for  a  hay  loader,  as  we  know  by  experience,  nor 
do  we  consider  it  too  steep  for  the  use  of  a  manure 
spreader.  One  would  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slopes  when  using  such  machinery,  but  we  use  them, 
and  an  eastern-made  sulky  plow  as  well.  There  are 
other  farms  as  level  as  ours,  but  there  are  others 
where  I  should  consider  it  unprofitable  to  try  to  use 
a  hay  loader.  Some  of  these  steeper  farms  are  well 


worth  considering,  however,  and  a  good  bit  of  money 
can  be  made  off  them. 

The  soil  of  the  unoccupied  farms  in  central  New 
\ork  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  farms  in  their 
vicinity,  except  that  they  may  have  been  more  neglec¬ 
ted.  They  are  not  unoccupied  or  abandoned  because 
they  are  worn  out.  It  should  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  almost  none  of  our  eastern  farms  are  pro¬ 
ductive  without  the  practice  of  good  farming  methods. 
Under  proper  handling  they  produce  well.  I  would 
hardly  expect  a  man  from  a  region  where  the  use  of 
fertilizers  or  manures  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming  here,  until  he  has  first  studied  the 
problem  of  soil  fertility  as  applicable  to  these  farms. 
As  a  rule,  the  land  is  somewhat  stony.  On  many  of 
the  farms,  indeed  on  most  of  them,  a  good  many 
stones  have  been  picked  off  from  the  cultivated  fields. 
On  our  farm  we  make  it  a  point  to  pick  off  a  few 
loads  each  time  we  plow  a  piece.  Here  the  stones  are 


not  large.  They  are  flat,  and  one  picks  up  five  or 
six  as  he  stoops  down,  and  throws  them  on  the  wagon. 
There  are  some  larger  stones,  but  we  have  none  of 
the  bowlder  kind.  On  very  few  of  the  uplands  is 
there  any  “leachy”  soil.  Along  some  of  the  creeks, 
and  at  certain  places  in  the  river  valleys,  there  may 
be  found  occasional  field?  where  manure  seems  to 
last  but  one  or  two  years.  On  such  places  it  is  the 
practice  to  manure  lightly  and  frequently.  Those 
fields  are  easy  to  plow  and  till,  and  are  not  stony. 
The  greater  amount  of  the  land  referred  to  has  a 
clay  subsoil,  and  the  soil  may  be  clay  or  clay 
loam,  or  something  akin  to  it.  I  should  say  that 
a  clay  loam  would  best  describe  the  larger  part  of  the 
soil.  Practically  all  the  land  is  plowable  with  a  good 
team  and  plow,  and  a  man  who  is  determined  to  do  it. 
But  let  no  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  let  his  plow 
run  without  having  hold  of  the  plow  handles,  as  I' 
have  heard  of  being  done  in  some  parts  of  the  West, 
think  that  he  can  work  that  trick  here.  He  may  ride 
the  sulky  plow,  cut  one  furrow  at  a  time,  and  do  a 


very  creditable  job  with  three  fair  or  two  heavy  horses. 

In  this  vicinity  our  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairy 
farming  almost  to  a  man.  General  farm  crops  can  be 
grown  to  advantage,  and  they  are  grown.  It  is  hardly 
profitable  to  try  to  grow  crops  without  fertilizers  of 
some  sort,  either  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers. 
Perhaps  one  crop  might  be  grown,  but  succeeding 
crops  would  suffer.  The  dairy  business  seems  to  be 
the  most  profitable,  and  the  manure  is  used  to  grow 
such  crops  as  are  found  to  pay  best  under  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Corn  grows  well  usually,  as  do  oats,  and  many 
farmers  grow  these  two  to  some  extent.  Perhaps  40 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  may  be  a  fair  average,  al¬ 
though  we  have  grown  100  bushels  on  a  single  acre, 
and  have  averaged  75  bushels  on  a  field  of  four  acres, 
some  very  favorable  seasons.  Just  now  oats  are  worth 
60  to  65  cents  a  bushel.  Corn  sells  at  about  90  cents, 
but  possibly  that  price  may  not  be  long  continued.  A 
good  crop  of  corn  may  be  considered  50  bushels  shelled 

corn  per  acre.  Oat  straw 
and  the  corn  straw  are 
valuable  on  dairy  farms, 
and  practically  all  our 
farmers  buy  corn  rather 
than  sell,  and  not  many 
sell  oats,  but  feed  what 
they  raise.  Wheat  is 
grown  very  little,  but 
some  buckwheat  is  raised. 
Every  bit  of  grain  is  in 
demand  at  a  moment’s 
notice  and  at  good  prices. 
As  for  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  it  promises  well. 
The  average  price  may 
be  close  to  $1.45  per  100 
pounds ;  the  highest  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  was 
$1.90,  and  the  lowest  95 
cents  a  hundred.  There 
is  a  good  market  for 
butter  at  good  prices. 
Just  now  the  price  is 
about  30  cents  a  pound, 
and  there  has  been  no 
time,  I  think,  during  the 
past  year  when  it  sold 
for  less  than  25  cents. 
It  may  have  sold  as  high 
as  38  or  40  cents  at  one 
time  last  Winter. 

The  chief  crop  of  this 
section  is  hay.  Good  hay 
is  worth  $12  a  ton  now, 
and  it  has  been  higher  at 
times.  Little  is  for  sale,  as  dairy  farmers  feed  it  to 
their  cows.  Counting  hay  and  other  roughage  at 
market  values,  and  grain  feeds  also,  it  costs  probably 
$45  to  keep  a  cow  a  year.  Our  best  cows  produce 
milk  which  is  sold  as  high  as  $100,  or  even  more,  in 
a  year.  I  know  of  one  man  who  got  quite  a  little 
over  $200  worth  of  milk  from  a  grade  cow  last  year, 
but  his  feeds  must  have  cost  nearly  $75.  That  was 
an  exceptional  cow.  I  can  find  another  that  did  not 
produce  milk  enough  to  bring  $40.  It  depends  on  the 
man  as  well  as  on  tire  cow.  I  know  men  who  by 
working  a  somewhat  large  farm,  doing  without  hired 
labor  and  paying  no  interest,  are  able  to  clear  up  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  is  not  usual,  however. 
I  have  in  mind  one  farmer  who  is  favorably  situated 
who  is  said  to  save  a  thousand  dollars.  That  is  a  case 
where  “What  is  dad’s  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine  is 
my  own.”  In  other  words,  the  father  probably  fur¬ 
nishes  the  farm  and  renders  some  assistance  besides, 
although  not  a  large  amount.  One  farmer  is  thought 
to  save  $2000,  but  I  will  not  recommend  him.  Al- 
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though  lie  uses  good  judgment  in  his  business,  he  is 
working  his  children  beyond  reason,  and  their  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  are  rendered  very  limited  in  order 
that  a  few  more  dollars  may  be  added  to  the  hoard. 
Most  farmers  make  less  money,  but  they  live  quite 
well.  There  are  no  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  no 
assignments.  Our  farmers  are  doing  well,  generally, 
but  they  know  how  pretty  well.  H.  H.  LYON. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUYER’S  SIDE  OF  FARM  PRODUCE. 
What  the  Customer  Says. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  farm  life,  and  have  always  taken  one  or  two 
farm  papers,  and  I  hope  that  some  time  I  may  be  able 
to  own  a  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  campaign 
for  honest  goods,  honestly  packed,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  farmers.  I  have  often  thought  that 
farmers  do  not  always  look  at  the  matter  of  selling 
farm  produce  from  both  sides,  and  I  have  thought  that 
some  of  our  experiences  as  purchasers  of  the  products 
of  the  farm  might  help  farmers  to  understand  tTTe 
other  side  of  the  question.  This  is  the  experience  of 
one  family,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  families  that  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences. 

Our  home  is  in  a  large  manufacturing  village.  All 
the  members  of  our  family  are  very  fond  of  sweet 
corn,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  daily  during  the 
season  if  we  could  be  sure  of  getting  good  corn.  One 
year  a  man  who  has  a  small  farm  near  the  village 
brought  along  some  sweet  corn  that  was  extra  nice. 
We  liked  it  so  much  that  we  took  a  dozen  ears  the 
second  day.  This  also  was  good,  and  we  gave  a  stand¬ 
ing  order  to  bring  a  dozen  ears  each  day,  and  to  save 
trouble  we  paid  the  farmer  for  a  week  in  advance. 
After  a  day  or  two  we  began  to  find  poor  ears.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  obliged  to  throw  away  two  or  three 
ears  out  of  the  dozen.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  for 
which  we  had  paid,  we  told  the  farmer  that  we  should 
not  need  any  more  corn,  and  we  have  never  bought 
anything  from  the  man  since.  Of  course  the  value  of 
the  corn  that  we  threw  away  was  small,  but  it  was  the 
principle  of  the  thing  that  we  did  not  like. 

At  another  time  a  man  whose  health  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  regular  business,  purchased  a  small 
piece  of  ground  and  began  to  raise  garden  stuff  which 
he  took  around  in  a  small  hand  cart.  He  was  a  very 
honest  man,  and  we  said  that  here  was  a  chance  to  get 
good  stuff  that  would  be  fresh,  and  asked  him  to  call 
daily.  Our  trading  began  at  the  time  of  sweet  corn, 
and  we  took  a  dozen  ears  daily  from  the  man,  but 
after  a  few  days  we  began  to  get  poor  corn,  and  we 
closed  our  business  relations  with  this  man.  During 
the  time  that  we  purchased  from  him  he  saved  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  ears  of  corn,  but  he  lost  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  man  charged  the  highest  market  price  for 
his  goods,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  that  he  sold  was  perfect.  As  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  him  to  throw 
away  the  poor  ears.  Undoubtedly  he  worked  hard  to 
get  his  crops,  and  he  disliked  to  throw  away  anything 
that  he  had  grown. 

'  For  several  reason?  we  never  buy  poultry  at  a  mar¬ 
ket,  but  always  try  to  get  it  direct  from  farmers.  One 
Fall  we  started  to  take  chickens  every  week  from  a 
farmer  from  an  adjoining  town.  For  a  few  weeks 
everything  went  nicely,  and  we  thought  that  we  had 
found  the  man  that  we  had  been  looking  for.  One 
Sunday  we  had  company,  and  we  planned  to  have 
chickens  for  dinner.  We  did  not  look  at  the  chickens 
until  time  to  put  them  over  to  cook,  and  we  allowed 
the  usual  time  required  for  cooking  young  chickens. 
When  they  came  on  the  table,  one  of  the  birds  was 
nice  and  tender,  but  the  other  was  as  hard  as  when  it 
was  put  over  the  fire,  and  of  course  we  could  not  eat  it. 
It  was  a  particularly  disagreeable  incident  for  us,  and 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  angry.  The 
farmer  had  evidently  been  short  of  chickens  of  the 
right  size  and  had  substituted  a  small  fowl.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this  incident  closed  our 
business  relations  with  this  man.  If  the  farmer  had 
told  us  what  he  did,  we  could  have  cooked  the  fowl 
longer  and  the  result  would  not  have  been  so  bad, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  as  we  paid  the  price  for 
chickens  we  felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  expect  them. 
We  made  no  explanation  to  the  farmer  and  found  no 
fault,  as  we  have  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  find 
fault,  but  simply  to  stop  buying  when  we  feel  that  we 
are  not  getting  the  right  goods. 

A  man  started  a  cream  route  and  gave  very  good 
cream.  He  soon  had  a  demand  for  more  cream  than 
he  could  supply,  and  apparently  he  tried  to  increase 
the  supply  and  the  profit  by  setting  his  separator  for 
very  thin  cream.  One  after  another  of  his  customers 
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dropped  off,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  his 
route.  Another  man  started  a  cream  route  later  and 
gave  very  nice  thick  cream.  We  were  on  the  “waiting 
list”  nearly  six  months  before  we  could  get  cream 
from  him,  and  then  we  took  the  place  of  a  family  that 
moved  away.  The  quality  of  his  cream  is  just  as 
good  now  as  when  we  began  to  furnish  it,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  he  has  never  lost  a  customer,  while  there 
are  dozens  of  families  that  would  consider  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  included  in  his  list  of  customers  if  he  could 
take  them. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  incidents  that  have 
come  to  us  in  an  experience  of  20  years  in  housekeep¬ 
ing.  We  have  found  one  farmer  who  always  states 
exactly  the  condition  of  the  things  that  he  has  to  sell. 
If  he  has  any  chickens  to  spare  we  always  take  all 
he  has  without  question.  Every  chicken  that  we  ever 
bought  from  him  was  nicely  dressed  and  exactly  what 
he  represented.  If  his  apples  are  not  quite  perfect  he 
states  exactly  what  .they  are.  If  he  had  10  times  the 
stuff  to  sell  that  he  has  we  could  easily  help  him  to  find 
customers  among  our  friends.  In  writing  this,  it  is 
not  intended  to  state  that  farmers  as  a  rule  are  not 
honest,  or  that  they  intend  to  deceive  their  customers. 
They  are  simply  careless,  and  do  not  take  pains  to  see 
that  what  they  sell  is  perfect.  It  is  far  better,  as  a 
business  proposition,  for  a  farmer  to  throw  away  one- 
third  of  his  produce,  if  necessary,  so  that  what  he 
sells  shall  be  fully  up  to  the  standard.  He  will  get 
more  for  the  two-thirds  than  he  would  for  the  whole, 
and  the  trouble  of  selling  it  will  be  much  less.  Also, 
people  like  to  feel  that  they  are  getting  good  measure. 
It  is  not  the  loss  of  goods  so  much  as  it  is  the  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  that  is  always  caused  by  a  short 
measure.  Again,  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  farmer  to 
think  that  because  people  live  in  a  village  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  buying.  L.  B.  s. 


THE  HONEST  APPLE  QUESTION. 

.  Good  Fruit  Wanted. 

I  have  read  with  interest  many  letters  in  your 
columns  about  good  Baldwin  apples,  and  have  had 
it  on  my  mind  to  write  you  before  in  much  the  same 
way  as  our  friend  J.  F.  T.  has  done,  whose  letter 
appeared  on  page  834.  I  also  want  good  Baldwin 
apples,  and  have  been  “stung”  more  times  than  I  care 
to  think  of  by  buying  them  from  local  grocers.  I 
have  almost  given  up  having  apples  in  the  house  at 
all,  as  pears,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  and  more  than  all, 
bananas,  are  so  much  cheaper.  Good  apples  seem  to 
be  a  luxury,  obtainable  only  by  the  rich,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  three  or  four  cents  apiece  for  fancy 
Oregon  fruit  packed  in  small  boxes.  I,  too,  would 
like  the  names  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the 
Methodist,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Quaker  and  the 
common  or  garden  fruit  packer.  One  of  these  is 
going  to  get  an  order  for  a  sample  barrel,  with  New 
York  draft  enclosed,  if  the  price  is  anywhere  near 
reasonable,  as  I  have  faith  in  the  recommendation  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  And  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  will  follow  my  lead,  if  it  pilots  them  to 
good  apples  at  a  fair  price.  I  see  no  reason  why 
some  one  of  the  men  you  mention  may  not  establish 
the  nucleus  of  a  profitable  producer-direct-to-con- 
sumer  side  line,  if  he  is  willing  to  try  it  on.  The 
people  where  I  live  want  the  apples  badly  enough. 

Long  Island.  c.  g.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  of  it — many  people  in  town  and 
city  have  “almost  given  up  having  apples  in  the  house 
at  all.”  Somehow  the  apple  growers  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  apple  eaters  mostly  live  in  places  where 
they  cannot  keep  large  packages  of  food.  The  box  is 
the  true  apple  package  for  such  people,  but  the  Pacific 
coast  boxes  cost  too  much.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  western  people  have  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the 
boxed  apple  trade — though  eastern  growers  could  well 
afford  to  put  high  class  fruit  here  at  retail  for  $1.50 
to  $2  per  box.  We  gladly  give  names  of  apple 
growers  who  ought  to  give  fair  measure  and  honest 
goods.  We  wish  we  could  make  them  see  what  a 
chance  some  Grange  or  other  association  has  to  de¬ 
velop  a  trade  in  high-class  app’es. 

The  Church  and  Apple  Packing, 

I  have  just  read  the  “wail”  from  J.  F.  T.  relative  to 
Baldwin  apples,  and  your  reply.  I  am  an  apple 
grower  on  a  limited  scale,  not  because  I  love  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  have  the  trees,  and  the' 
ladies  of  my  household  adore  the  blossoms.  What 
does  J.  F.  T.  expect  for  36  cents,  which  is  the  price 
per  bushel  I  was  offered  this  year  for  my  No.  1  fruit, 
exclusive  of  picking  and  packing?  I  have  no  patience 
with  men  who  do  the  sort  of  packing  he  complains  of, 
yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  had  to  pay  the  cul¬ 
tivating,  spraying  and  fertilizing  bills,  plus  taxes  and 
interest  on  the  investment,  he  would  want  to  hunt 
some  secluded  spot  to  realize  on  his  small  ones,  other 
than  the  cider  mill  at  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  10 


cents  per  bushel.  Why  did  you  not  demonstrate  your 
up-to-dateness  by  adding  (this  of  all  years)  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  to  your  list?  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  “only 
original  honest  square*deal  Unitarian,”  but  believe  I 
might  fairly  pose  as  a  good  understudy,  for  I  weigh 
210  pounds,  stand  on  my  record  of  past  apple  deeds, 
and  solemnly  declare  that  if  I  am  permitted  to  get  in 
on  this  deal  at  $3.50  per  barrel  F.  O.  B.  cars  my  sta¬ 
tion  I  will  deliver  next  year  (my  this  year’s  crop  being 
disposed  of)  to  J.  F.  T.,  Baldwin  goods  that  will 
beautify  the  center  of  his  barrel  and  table  as  well  as 
put  gladness  in  his  heart.  We  Unitarian  Bills  cannot 
do  business  on  any  other  basis.  w.  e.  g. 

North  East,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Certainly — we  cheerfully  add  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  to  our  list — or  any  other  citizen  who  will  deliver 
“Baldwins  that  will  beautify  the  center  of  the  barrel.” 
That’s  where  the  beauty  ought  to  be  in  a  true  test  of 
“handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stands  ready  to  help  the  cause  along.  Among  its 
readers  are  thousands  of  apple  eaters  who  have  been 
“stung”  by  honest  Baldwins.  Where  are  the  growers 
who  can  take  the  sting  out?  None  other  need  apply! 


HOT  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  FARM  KITCHENS. 

Nowhere  would  abundance  of  hot  water  be  more 
appreciated  than  in  farmhouses.  However,  such  a 
supply  from  a  faucet  at  the  sink  is  usually  thought  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  house  is  fitted  with 
a  complete  water  system,  which,  of  course,  is  expen¬ 
sive.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  following 
inexpensive  method  used  in  one  farm  kitchen.  There 
was  already  a  pump  at  the  sink  drawing  water  from 
a  cistern.  Another  pump  of  the  ordinary  cistern  type 
was  put  in  the  room  over  the  kitchen  and  connected 
with  the  same  pipe  as  the  first.  It  was  considered 
somewhat  of  an  experiment  to  have  two  pumps,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  connected  with  the  same  pipe, 
but  it  works  perfectly.  A  1  ^4-inch  tee  was  put  just 
below  the  original  pump  at  the  sink  and  from  that  the 
pipe  was  run  to  the  floor  above.  Here  under  the 
spout  was  put  an  ordinary  gasoline  barrel  open  at 
one  end.  From  this  34-inch  galvanized  pipe  goes  to 
the  kitchen  range  and  returns.  A  waterfront  costs 
four  or  five  dollars,  but  a  loop  or  turn  of  pipe  with 
a  return  bend  can  be  put  across  the  front  at  a  cost 
of  40  or  50  cents.  The  writer  had  difficulty  in  getting 
a  galvanized  return  bend  and  so  used  what  is  called 
a  street  elbow  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  elbow. 
These  elbows  cost  eight  or  10  cents  each. 

It  is  best  to  have  both  pipes  enter  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  For  one  thing  it  is  easier  to  make  a  tight 
joint  on  the  flat  surface  than  on  a  curving  stave 
and  then  with  this  arrangement  the  water  will  circu¬ 
late  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  barrel.  If  the 
barrel  is  emptied  while  the  fire  is  going  the  water  will 
boil  in  the  pipes  which  run  to  the  stove  and  the  con¬ 
densing  steam  will  make  a  hammering  there,  but  will 
not  do  any  harm.  To  make  a  tight  joint  where  the 
pipes  enter  the  barrel  bore  a  hole  large  enough  to 
let  the  pipe  in,  make  rather  a  long  thread  on  the  pipe 
and  screw  a  lock  nut  down  far  enough  to  enable 
another  lock  nut  to  be  put  on  after  allowing  for  the 
thickness  of  the  barrel  head.  Around  the  pipe  inside 
the  barrel  put  a  rubber  washer  and  screw  the  upper 
lock  nut  down  into  it.  The  supply  pipe  to  the  sink 
should  come  not  out  of  the  barrel,  but  out  of  the 
circulating  pipe  just  below  the  kitchen  ceiling.  Put 
a  tee  in  here  for  the  purpose.  Drawing  water  at  the 
sink  will  then  quicken  the  circulation  and  bring  the 
hottest  water  to  the  sink,  that  which  has  just  been 
through  the  waterfront.  In  the  system  put  in  by  the 
writer  the  current  tends  to  go  the  other  way  and  in 
the  morning  when  the  fire  is  first  started  before  any 
water  is  drawn  it  does  go  the  other  way.  But  draw¬ 
ing  at  the  sink  reverses  it  and  then  it  stays  reversed. 
By  having  the  pipe  to  the  sink  go  just  under  the 
ceiling  of  the  kitchen  the  water  does  not  get  as  cold 
when  it  stands  in  the  pipe  as  if  it  went  along  the 
floor  above.  The  wooden  barrel  keeps  the  heat  in 
more  than  a  metal  tank,  so  that  the  water  gets  hotter. 
Still  the  tank  will  heat  the  room  in  which  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  and  make  a  great  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
it  in  Winter.  The  tank  can  be  placed  in  any  second- 
story  room  it  is  desired  to  heat,  and  need  not  be 
directly  over  the  kitchen.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
a  wooden  tank  will  last  for  hot  water,  but  if  only  two 
years  it  will  make  the  cost  only  50  cents  a  year. 

In  putting  in  the  suction  pipe  for  the  pump  if  there 
is  any  leak  at  the  joints  the  air  will  go  in,  and  when 
the  pump  is  not  in  action  the  water  below  will  grad¬ 
ually  run  back.  There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  stop  l 
small  leak  in  a  suction  pipe,  and  that  is  to  paint  the 
place  with  white  lead.  The  pressure  of  the  air  will 
draw  the  lead  into  the  place  and  stop  it  perfectly. 
Kitchen  pumps  are  often  used  when  they  fail  to  hold 
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the  water  and  have  to  be  primed.  This  is  a  nuisance 
and  easily  prevented  by  a  new  leather  for  the  lowei 
valve.  These  can  be  got  cut  the  right  size  and  are 
easily  put  in.  Put  them  rough  side  down  as  the} 
are  more  likely  to  be  tight  than  smooth  side  down 
But  be  careful  that  no  particles  of  iron  or  grit  get 
under  the  leather,  as  any  such  will  become  imbedded 
in  it  and  cause  a  leak  in  the  valve.  Sometimes  a 
valve  will  leak  around  the  screw  which  holds  tilt 
little  iron  weight  to  the  leather.  But  screwing  it  up 
tight  will  usually  prevent  this.  If  the  upper  valve 
holds  tight  and  the  lower  one  does  not  the  handle 
will  be  drawn  up  to  a  horizontal  position  after  the 
pump  has  been  used. 

A  half-inch  service  pipe  to  the  sink  is  usually 
better  than  a  $4,  because  it  does  not  hold  so  much, 
water  to  stand  and  get  cold.  The  tools  needed  art 
a  pipe  cutter,  vise,  reamer  stock  and  dies  and  wrench 
The  whole  outfit  would  cost  five  or  six  dollars,  less, 
probably,  than  your  plumber  would  charge  to  put  in 
the  fixtures,  and  if  one  has  these  tools  there  are  man) 
things  he  can  do  for  pumps,  sprayers,  etc.,  ver> 
cheaply.  In  threading  pipe  to  screw  into  elbows,  etc., 
cut  the  thread  up  on  to  the  pipe  the  full  thickness  oi 
the  die.  Then  it  can  be  screwed  in  far  enough  tt 
protect  all  the  thread  on  the  elbow  from  rust.  Other 
wise  rust  will  eat  into  it  fast.  It  is  well  to  put 
the  pipe  in  the  vise  and  screw  on  the  fittings  and  work 
back  and  forward  a  little  until  they  go  easily  so  therfc 
will  be  no  difficulty  when  they  are  screwed  up  in  the 
stove.  Use  white  lead  or  grease  when  they  are 
screwed  together  to  make  the  joints  tighter,  and  pre 
vent  their  rusting  together  so  they  cannot  be  un¬ 
screwed. 

The  system  described  has  been  in  use  five  or  six 
years.  In  the  Winter  water  frequently  freezes  in  the 
kitchen,  as  wood  is  the  fuel  used  and  the  fire  goes  out 
at  night.  The  water  sometimes  freezes  in  the  service 
pipe  to  sink  and  possibly  in  the  other  pipes,  but  none 
has  ever  burst.  The  cold,  however,  in  this  section  is 
not  extreme,  the  lowest  being  about  15  below  zero 
We  ought,  though,  always  in  very  cold  weather  to 
fill  the  cook  stove  with  hard  wood  just  before  going 
to  bed.  Just  a  little  fire  will  keep  the  water  circulat 
ing.  Or  it  would  be  better  yet  to  have  some  coal  oft 
hand  and  on  very  cold  nights  fill  the  stove  with  that 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  system  of  pipes,  that  is 
where  the  lower  pipe  leaves  the  stove,  I  put  a  tfce 
instead  of  an  elbow,  and  in  one  end  of  it  put  a  plug 
A  faucet  would  be  better.  Then  the  quart  or  two  oi 
water  left  in  the  circulating  pipes  after  the  tank  has 
been  emptied  by  the  service  pipe  can  be  drawn  oft. 
One  good  point  of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which 
any  upstairs  room  can  be  heated  from  the  kitchen 
stove.  But  if  the  barrel  or  tank  is  not  nearly  over 
the  cistern  pump  the  most  convenient  way  to  get 
water  to  it  would  probably  be  by  a  force  pump  at 
the  sink.  If  a  gasoline  barrel  is  used  the  steam  from 
it  will  smell  of  gasoline  for  some  time. 

Connecticut.  henry  h.  keeler. 


GRAPES  IN  SMALL  PACKAGES. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  fact  that  I  notice  about. 
New  York  City.  I  like  the  Concord  grape,  also  the  other 
native  grapes,  better  than  I  do  the  foreign  or  the  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  do  not  keep  house,  but  live  in  restaurants,  and 
I  patronize  the  fruit  stands.  At  most  of  the  fruit  stands 
one  can  buy  five  cents'  worth  of  grapes,  that  is  the  three 
kinds  from  California — the  white,  red  and  black — and 
the  Spanish  Almeria,  but  on  none  of  them  can  you  buy 
the  Concord  or  any  other,  kind  of  New  York  grapes.  At 
some  stands  in  Vesey,  Barclay,  Liberty  and  other  streets 
leading  to  the  railroads  leaving  the  city,  you  can  buy  a 
basket  of  the  Chautauqua  or  Erie  or  Keuka  for  15  cents, 
25  cents  and  up,  but  not  a  five  cents’  worth  on  any  of 
them.  The  fruit  stands  in  New  York  do  an  enormous 
business,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  me  a  regular  boycott  is  established  by  the  fruit 
stands  and  push  cart  men.  I  think  something  should  be 
done  by  the  grape  growers  of  New  York  to  force  the  sale 
of  New  York  grapes  in  New  York  City.  One  stand  at  the 
Battery  sold  25  barrels  Almeria  grapes  in  lots  of  five 
and  10  cents’  worth  last  week,  besides  20  crates  of  the 
California  grapes,  and  taking  the  amount  the  push  cart 
men  sell,  you  see  the  sale  is  enormous.  w.  d. 

At  some  places  along  West  Street,  and  occasionally 
on  the  push  carts,  Concord  grapes  are  sold  in  five-cent 
lots.  The  fruit  dealers  handle  what  they  can  sell  to 
best  advantage,  one  important  point  being  durability. 
Concord  and  similar  varieties  of  fox  grape  parentage 
are  so  soft  and  break  from  the  stems  so  readily  that 
they  are  not  suitable  for  selling  in  small  lots.  In  an 
eight-pound  basket,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  would  rattle  off  in  handling, 
and  no  one  would  take  these  loose  grapes  except  at 
a  discount.  Almeria  and  California  grapes  cling  to 
the  stem,  and  the  large  bunches  can  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  without  loss.  But  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
venience  in  handling,  .both  to  seller  and  consumer, 
many  people  like  the  flavor  and  meaty  texture  of 
California  and  other  Vinifera  grapes  better  than 
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Concord  and  those  of  that  type  grown  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  possible  that  the  fruit-stand  trade  in 
Concords  could  be  increased  by  crating  some  of  the 
best  in  berry  boxes.  This  would  add  to  the  expense, 
so  that  they  would  have  to  retail  at  10  cents  per 
quart  at  least,  and  this  price  would  seem  excessive 
when  a  four-pound  handle  basket  can  be  had  for 
12  or  15  cents.  There  is  no  “boycott”  on  New  York 
grapes,  but  for  reasons  given  above  the  small  dealers 
can  handle  the  tougher  California  grapes  with  less 
loss. 


GRAIN  ON  THE  DELAWARE  PENINSULA. 

Wheat  growing  can  be  made  very  profitable  in  tide¬ 
water  Virginia,  also  in  the  Piedmont  section,  by  the 
use  of  leguminous  ciops.  One  way  that  some  of  our 


CROSS-BRED  POLE  BEANS,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

Fig.  416.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  896. 

farmers  do  is  thoroughly  to  break  the  land  in  August, 
harrow  it  thoroughly  up  until  seeding  time,  say  once  a 
week,  (I  prefer  the  double-action  Cutaway  harrow), 
until  just  before  seeding;  then  use  the  spike-tooth 
harrow  and  roller  to  make  the  land  as  firm  as  possible. 
Seed  at  least  1J4  bushel  wheat  (Fulcaster  seems  best) 
per  acre,  with  300  pounds  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
and  50  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Cut  the 
wheat  in  June;  if  the  land  is  very  dry  plow  it,  but  if 
not  put  the  spading  harrow  on  it  and  thoroughly  disk 
it  three  ways  so  as  to  get  a  good  seed  bed  and  sow  to 
cow  peas.  If  the  growth  is  very  heavy  plow  the  crop 
down ;  if  not,  disk  it  several  times  and  get  a  fine  seed 


bed  and  seed  to  wheat  again  as  the  previous  year. 
The  crop  will  increase  each  year  for  several  years. 
You  are  raising  your  nitrogen  (or  ammonia)  and 
supply  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  are  the 
cheapest  ingredients  in  fertilizer.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  that  method,  as  our  southern 
soils  have  been  impoverished  by  the  single-crop 
method  and  one-mule  plow.  The  only  successful  way 
to  really  improve  your  soil  and  pocket-book  at  the 
same  time  is  to  pick  out  a  regular  rotation,  break  your 
land  deep,  and  thoroughly  work  the  crop  before  it  is 
planted,  and  just  enough  afterwards  to  kill  the  weeds, 
and  make  a  dust  mulch  to  preserve  the  moisture. 
Then  you  will  be  successful  and  see  your  neighbors 
following  your  example  more  and  more  each  year. 

My  land  is  not  well  suited  to  wheat  as  it  is  in  tide¬ 
water  Virginia,  where  the  land  is  rather  too  sandy,  but 
I  grow  Winter  oats  instead.  I  sow  oats  in  September, 
cut  them  in  June,  plow  or  disk  the  land  thoroughly, 
sow  to  peas  or  Soy  beans,  cut  them  for  hay  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  disk  thoroughly,  seed  to  Herd’s  grass,  Timothy, 
White  and  Sapling  clover,  25  pounds  to  the  acre; 
cut  two  crops  of  hay  off  the  next  year,  one  in  June, 
the  other  about  August  1.  The  second  year  I  only- 
cut  one  crop,  then  graze  the  stubble,  plow  the  land  the 
following  Spring  for  corn,  sow  Crimson  clover  the 
last  working  of  the  corn,  plow  it  down  after  grazing 
it  lightly;  the  next  Spring  sow  to  peas  or  beans,  cut 
them  for  hay,  then  back  to  oats,  and  my  farm  has  im¬ 
proved  very  fast,  even  having  it  rented.  That  rota¬ 
tion  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  I  think  it  the  best  when 
my  land  is  rented  and  nearly  everything  sold  off  it. 
I  use  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  each  year  per  acre 
on  all  except  the  old  sod  and  corn,  and  add  50  pounds 
potash  with  the  phosphate  on  my  oats ;  600  pounds  of 
ground  lime  should  be  used  per  acre  once  in  five  or 
six  years,  but  if  you  are  growing  wheat  each  year  by 
plowing  down  peas  it  should  be  limed  once  in  three 
years,  as  a  crop  of  peas  will  sour  land  quicker  than 
clover,  as  the  weather  is  hotter  at  that  season. 

Laurel,  Md.  r.  m.  j. 


BOILING  LIME-SULPHUR  MIXTURE. 

The  “ordinary  iron  kettle”  is  all  right  for  boiling 
the  lime  and  sulphur.  When  I  first  began  to  use  it 
in  small  quantities  I  employed  an  ordinary  “potash” 
kettle,  and  there  was  never  any  injury  to  it.  Several 
neighbors  with  small  orchards  have  been  using  such 
kettles  for  several  years,  and  they  are  as  good  as 
ever.  Of  course  this  necessitates  rehandling  the  stuff, 
and  an  extra  amount  of  water  must  be  used  to  replace 
that  which  boils  away.  A  small  steam  boiler  is  vnucn 
more  convenient  and  satisfactory  where  any  quantity 
is  to  be  used ;  but  the  kettle  will  do  the  business  in 
good  shape.  In  this  connection  a  word  or  two  aside 
from  the  above  answer  to  the  question  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  First,  in  most  localities  there  are  steam  engines 
used  by  thrashers  which  are  idle  in  the  Spring.  These 
can  usually  be  hired  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  with  a 
steam  hose  attached  to  the  boiler  and  run  into  an 
ordinary  kerosene  barrel  or  two  will  cook  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  fine  shape.  The  barrels  can  be  placed  on  an 
elevated  platform,  so  that  the  material  can  be  drawn 
into  the  spray  barrel  without  dipping.  The  writer  has 
used  such  for  several  years.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
even  desirable  to  cook  more  than  one-third  of  the 
water  with  the  lime  and  sulphur.  The  remainder  can 
be  added  of  cold  water  in  the  spray  tank  or  barrel, 
and  if  thoroughly  mixed  will  be  just  as  effective  ana 
much  pleasanter  to  handle,  as  well  as  requiring  less 
space  and  heat  to  cook.  1  here  is  no  particular  virtue 
in  the  stuff  being  hot  when  applied.  The  object  of 
the  cooking  is  to  combine  by  heat  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  lime  with  the  sulphur,  which  produces  a 
different  compound,  viz.,  a  double  sulphide  of  lime, 
which  will  kill  the  scale.  Neither  of  the  ingredients 
alone  will  do  it,  or  the  two  simply  mixed  together. 

In  this  neighborhood  this  season  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  results  obtained  from  the  sprayings.  My 
next  neighbor,  whose  trees  were  badly  affected  last 
year  obtained  practically  perfect  results  from  the  lime 
and  sulphur  wash;  this  season  after  an  even  more 
thorough  application  he  has  quantities  of  apples  af¬ 
fected  by  the  scale,  while  in  my  own  orchard  adjoin¬ 
ing,  with  the  material  put  on  at  the  same  time  and  no 
more  thoroughly — both  of  us  used  power  sprayers 
and  bought  our  sulphur  at  the  same  place — I  had  no 
scaly  fruit,  except  in  a  few  trees  in  the  henyards, 
only  half  of  which  could  be  sprayed.  What  made  the 
difference?  I  had  wood-burned  lime  from  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  which  so  thoroughly  went  into  solution 
that  we  had  no  sediment.  He  had  an  ordinary  lime 
and  quantities  that  did  not  dissolve  left  in  the  cooling 
barrels.  Hence  he  did  not  obtain  the  chemical  com¬ 
pound  above  referred  to  and  did  not  kill  the  scale. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  ashing  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cotton-Seed  or  Linseed  Meal. 

Which  is  the  better  to  feed  to  milch  cows, 
cotton-seed  meal  or  ground  oil  cake  meal? 
I  want  to  feed  it  with  crushed  corn  and 
cob  meal.  H.  E.  G. 

West  Virginia. 

Ans. — In  this  case  we  should  feed  the 
linseed  meal.  This  has  a  laxative  effect 
upon  the  system,  while  cotton-seed  meal 
is  constipating,  as  is  the  corn  and  cob. 
The  best  time  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  is 
when  the  cattle  are  at  pasture,  or  when 
they  have  silage  or  roots. 

Gas-House  Lime. 

W.  T.  O.j  Connecticut. — We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  red  rock  hillsides 
need  lime,  and  lime  they  are  going  to  have. 
What  I  bought  for  my  Alfalfa  field  this 
Summer  cost  me  a  little  over  $11  per  ton. 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  buy  it  cheaper? 
Is  the  lime  (refuse  lime),  left  over  from 
a  gas  plant  of  any  use?  The  lime  is 
turned  a  yellow  color  by  the  gas.  We  can 
secure  this  for  a  little  or  nothing. 

Ans. — The  gas  house  lime  when  fresh 
contains  impurities  from  the  gas  which 
will  injure  the  soil.  After  being  spread 
out  and  “weathered”  for  several  months 
the  lime  is  fit  to  use — but  not  before. 
As  a  rule  this  lime  is  wet  and  sticky 
and  hard  to  handle.  You  should  use 
about  twice  as  much  of  it  as  of  slaked 
lime. 

Resetting  Strawberries. 

J.  C.  L.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. — I  have  on 
vacant  town  lots  one-half  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  in  wide  matted  rows,  set  last  Spring. 
The  lots  have  been  sold  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  I  must  give  them  up.  What  can 
I  do  at  this  late  date  to  save  them?  I 
have  plenty  of  other  ground  suitable  for 
strawberries. 

Ans. — If  the  plants  are  promptly  reset 
on  deeply  plowed  ground,  set  firmly 
with  the  roots  extending  down  as  deep 
as  they  will  go,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  may  be  saved,  though  no  berries 
can  be  expected  next  year.  We  would 
mulch  heavily  between  the  rows  with 
strawy  manure  to  keep  frost  out  as 
late  as  possible  and  also  cover  the 
crowns  lightly  after  the  ground  freezes 
hard. 

Mulching  Strawberries. 

N.  T.  G.,  Connecticut. — I  have  a  small 
plot  of  Stevens  Late  Champion,  about  3,500 
plants,  set  on  the  Kevitt  plan.  In  cleaning 
the  dirt  has  been  hauled  away  from  the 
beds,  leaving  the  two-foot  spaces  between 
the  beds  higher  than  the  rows.  Would 
damage  result  from  water  standing  around 
the  plants,  or  would  the  heavy  mulch,  which 
I  shall  put  on,  overcome  this  difficulty? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  mulch,  before  or 
after  the  first  freeze? 

Ans. — We  have  handled  our  own 
patch  on  the  reverse  of  this — hauling 
the  dirt  to  the  plants  and  leaving  the 
the  alleys  between  the  beds  lowest.  We 
think  there  should  be  drainage  away 
from  the  plants.  As  you  have  them 
we  should  be  afraid  of  water  standing 
around  the  plants  in  spite  of  the  mulch. 
We  would  have  the  drainage  away  from 
the  beds.  We  mulch  after  the  first 
hard  freeze.  In  this  close  planting  and 
growing  single  plants  it  will  be  well 
to  cover  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
at  any  time  now,  and  cover  the  plants 
when  the  ground  freezes  solid. 

Keeping  Prizetaker  Onions. 

F.  8.,  Ohio. — I  wish  to  save  some  of  the 
best  of  my  Prizetaker  onions  to  plant  for 
seeds  next  year.  How  can  I  keep  them? 

Ans  — The  Prizetaker  onion  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of 
Europe  in  a  nearly  frost-free  climate.  It 
is  never  a  good  keeper,  and  in  practice 
cannot  safely  be  stored  long  out  of  the 
soil.  The  growers  of  Prizetaker  seed 
in  Italy  and  Teneriffe  plant  their  bulbs 


after  curing,  and  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  they  protect  them  from 
any  slight  frost  during  their  mild  Win, 
ter.  California  growers,  we  understand, 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  bulbs 
long  enough  to  make  vood  seed  stalks 
when  planted.  We  can  only  suggest 
that  you  keep  yours  as  dry  and  cold 
as  possible.  A  few  may  survive  the 
Winter  and  will  make  good  crops  of 
seed  next  year  if  planted  early.  Some 
years  ago  on  the  Rural  Grounds  we 
stored  a  number  of  Prizetaker  onions 
for  this  purpose,  and  about  10  per  cent 
came  through  the  Winter  in  sound  con¬ 
dition  and  gave  us  splendid  seeds. 

Catalpa  Requirements. 

C.  W.  E.,  Otcego,  N.  Y. — Will  the  Catalpa 
trees  thrive  on  almost  any  soil,  and  what 
is  the  approximate  cost  per  acre  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  ?  Land  is  very  chealp  here ;  I  can 
buy  any  amount  of  it  for  $10  to  $20  per 
acre,  and  if  the  Catalpa  will  grow  on  this 
land  so  that  you  can  commence  to  thin  out 
in  five  or  six  years  I  cannot  see  why  it  is 
not  a  profitable  crop. 

Ans. — Catalpa  trees  will  grow  on  the 
thin  land,  but  not  nearly  so  fast  as  they 
do  on  better  soils.  Probably  trees  set 
on  thin  ground  and  not  given  any  culti¬ 
vation  will  not  make  more  than  half  as 
fast  a  growth  as  they  would  on  good 
soil  and  with  cultivation  for  two  or 
three  years.  There  have  been  many 
failures  of  Catalpa  trees  in  the  eastern 
and  colder  States,  but  these  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  southern  variety  of  Catalpa  (Big- 
nonioides)  had  been  planted  instead  of 
the  hardy  western  Catalpa  speciosa. 
Catalpa  speciosa  trees  are  growing  very 
successfully  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
also  at  Augusta,  Maine,  which  is  surely 
as  cold  a  climate  as  New  York.  The 
Catalpa  bignonioides  is  always  a  failure 
in  the  colder  States  and  of  very  little 
value  in  the  warmer  ones.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  great  majority  of 
all  the  Catalpa  trees  that  have  been  set 
have  proved  to  be  of  the  worthless 
kinds.  The  two  kinds  of  trees  look  ex¬ 
actly  alike  when  in  nursery,  and  as  the 
seed  of  the  southern  Catalpa  is  very 
plentiful  and  cheap,  while  the  seed  of 
the  true  Speciosa  is  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  there  will  always  be  danger  of 
getting  the  inferior  kinds  of  trees.  One 
man  can  plant  about  1,000  trees  per  day 
where  the  ground  is  plowed  and  marked 
out,  but  where  the  trees  are  set  in  sod 
probably  half  that  number  will  be  a 
good  day’s  work,  depending  largely  on 
the  condition  and  kind  of  soil.  Catalpa. 
trees  grow  faster  in  the  Southern 
States  than  in  the  North,  trees  in  Flor¬ 
ida  having  grown  to  be  28  inches  in 
thickness  in  14  years’  time. 

H.  C.  ROGERS. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 


very  useful  man.  and  we  have  known  of 
many  cases  where  the  producer  has  done 
better  thus  than  by  shipping  to  some  one 
in  a  distant  market.  It  depends  largely 
on  this  local  buyer's  ability  as  a  salesman. 
If  he  Is  only  a  sort  of  mechanical  go- 
between,  selling  to  him  will  be  taking  merely 
so  much  out  of  one's  own  pocket,  and  it  would 
be  more  advisable  to  ship  to  a  live  stock 
dealer  directly  in  the  market.  But  if  the 
local  buyer  is  what  he  should  be,  he  will 
know  better  than  the  producer  when  and 
where  to  ship,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  make  a  better  net  sale  through  this 
middleman  because  of  his  superior  knowledge 
of  conditions.  Money  and  skill  are  required 
to  sell  farm  products  successfully,  and  the 
producer,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  got 
to  furnish  the  money  and  pay  for  the 
skill,  except  in  cases  where  he  can  actually 
see  the  consumer  and  deliver  the  stuff 
personally.  We  have  no  desire  to  multiply 
the  crop  of  middlemen,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  give  the  useful  ones  credit  for  what 
they  do.  In  selling  goods  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  conditions  as  they  are,  not 
as  one  might  wish  them  to  be.  No  two 
producers  are  situated  exactly  the  same. 
Some  have  more  time  and  opportunity  for 
personal  investigation  of  market  conditions 
than  others',  and  thus  have  less  need  of 
middlemen. 

Bank  Man  Had  Backbone. — Some  time 
before  the  panic  last  year,  while  the  high 
finance  kings  were  at  the  height  of  their 
plunging,  Mr.  —  was  paying  teller  of  a 
well  known  bank.  One  day  a  man  person¬ 
ally  known  to  the  teller,  presented  a  check 
at  the  window  and  asked  for  the  cash. 
The  amount  being  unusually  large  the  teller 
looked  up  the  account  and  found  that  it 
would  make  an  overdraft  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  “I  can’t  cash  this  check,” 
he  said,  “the  maker  has  not  nearly  enough 
money  here.” 

“But,  Mr.  —  said  I  could  have  it,”  said 
he,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  man,  not  the 
president,  but  at  that  time  dominating  the 
presidents  of  several  banks. 

“Can’t  help  it.  The  money  is  not  here 
and  I  can’t  cash  the  check.” 

The  man  went  away  huffy  and  in  a  short 
time  Air.  — ,  the  ruler  of  bank  presidents, 
caine  in.  Handing  the  check  to  the  teller 
he  said:  ‘‘Why  didn’t  you  cash  this?” 

“How  could  I?  It  made  a  big  over¬ 
draft.” 

“I  tell  you  to  cash  it.” 

“I  will  not.” 

“Get  your  pay  and  leave  at  once.’ 

The  teller  did  so  and  after  a  time  got  a 
job  where  no  pressure  to  do  unlawful  acts 
is  put  on  him,  while  the  once  autocrat  is 
now  dethroned  and  disgraced.  How  many 
bank  clerks  lost  their  jobs  thus  I  do  not 
know,  this  being  the  only  case  brought  to 
my  attention.  But  the  chief  reason  for  a 
lack  of  similar  incidents  was  that  many 
employees  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  act 
against  the  will  of  their  lawless  employers. 
They  thought  that  the  high  financiers  would 
manage  to  pull  through  in  some  way.  One 
of  the  most  serious  results  of  alleged  busi¬ 
ness  ( ?)  of  this  type  is  the  educational 
influence  on  employees.  They  have  the 
worthy  ambition  to  “get  on,”  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  methods  used  by  their 
superiors  are  most  feasible.  It  is  exas¬ 
perating  to  be  cheated  out  of  money,  but 
far  worse  to  have  one’s  conception  of  right 
and  decency  permanently  warped. 

w.  w.  H. 


YOU  MEN  SAVE 

35  TO  SO  PER  CENT. 

buying  your  Clothes  At  Whole¬ 
sale,  llirect  from  the  Mills.  You 
nve  Agents’,  Storekeepers’  and 
Jobbers’  Profits.  We  are  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  heart  of  the 
Woolen  Mills  District,  and  are 
Specialists  In  Apparel  For  Men. 
Extraordinary  Values  in  Ready 
Made  and  Made  to  Order  Suits, 
ranging  from  $7.50  to  $25.00  and 
Overcoats  from  $7.00  to  $15.00. 

Special  Values  in  All  Wool, Pure 
Worsted  Suits  at  $9  55  and  $Ki.50 
Wholesale.  Fancy  Brown  or  Blue 
at  either  price. 

Write  Today  for  full  in  formation, Measure¬ 
ment  lilankH  and  Krrr  Samples  ot  Now  fall 
Stylos.  Fit,  Satisfaction  and  a  t.rcat  Sav¬ 
ing  <;'i  i  a  ran  too  <1  or  Money  Kefunded. 

V.  ROLLER  COMPANY. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can 
do  this  and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood  in  a 
given  time  than  in  any 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls, moves  easily — cut  of  saw  is 
down  instead  of  against  the  operator  as  in  old 
style  machines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  14  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  T. 


I  want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Free 
Samples  of  our  onion  seed  for  testing.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  onion  seed  there  is, 
and  we  supply  lots  of  the  largest  growers.  We 
would  like  to  supply  you.  We  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  onion  seed  this  year  in  the  best 
commercial  varieties  and  can  make  special 
prices  to  good  buyers.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  are  going  to  plant  in  onions  and  what 
varieties,  and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free 
samples  of  our  seed  for  testing  and  quote  you 
special  prices.  Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 


Free 

Samples 


Onion 

Seed 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor 
Vitse  Hedging. 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tkees  and  Plants  by 
Alai  1  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  fot 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  C0„  hightstown,  N.  J 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CH  AK'I'. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


rnn  Q  I  I  p  700,000  Lucretia  Dewberry  Plants.  Price 
lUn  OM  Lb  list  free.  Michael  N.  Boroo,  Vineland,  N.J. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  All’y  Co..  Penn. 


How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Potatoes. — The  local  market  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  weak,  though  there  is  no  cut  in  prices. 
There  are  steady  receipts  of  Belgian  po¬ 
tatoes  which  bring  upwards  of  $2  per  168- 
pound  bag.  The  highest  price  noted  is  $3 
for  some  choice  Long  Island.  Advices  from 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  show  a  firm 
first-hand  market.  The  crop  is  large  and 
50  cents  per  bushel  has  been  paid  there  for 
a  considerable  quantity.  Some  Jersey  stock 
is  bringing  the  lowest  price  of  all,  $1.75, 
in  New  Y’ork.  These  potatoes  are  good  vari¬ 
eties  but  poor  and  soggy  on  account  of  the 
hard  time  they  bad  trying  to  grow. 

Eggs. — Trade  in  fresh  stock  is  dull  owing 
to  the  extreme  prices  asked.  Buyers  with 
moderate  purses  are  obliged  to  take  storage 
eggs  at  30  cents  or  a  little  under,  Instead 
of  fresh  gathered  at  50  to  60  cents.  Egg 
storage  people  have  learned  some  things 
by  past  mistakes,  and  are  now  turning  out 
a  more  desirable  article.  This  year’s  April 
and  May  pack,  where  stored  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  is  coming  out  specially  well. 

Selling  Lambs. — “Which  would  be  more 
profitable,  to  ship  my  lambs  and  sheep  my¬ 
self,  or  sell  to  the  home  buyers?” 

Wisconsin.  n.  d. 

A  local  buyers  who  is  honest  and  well 
informed  regarding  the  goods  handled  is  a 


Every  roof-leak  makes  a  pocket-leak. 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

stops  both.  It  stays  waterproof,  and  does  away 
with  needless  expense-bills.  It  is  made  of 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature’s  one  perfect 
waterproofer. 

Guaranteed  by  a  thirty-two-million-dollar  company. 

You  want  to  be  money  in  pocket,  so  insist  on  Genasco.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Write  for  Book  10, 
and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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FARM-MADE  SORGHUM  SYRUP. 

The  picture  shows  the  “lasses”  plant 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Farm,  which 
was  bought  second-hand  just  to  have  a 
little  oldtime  cane  syrup  for  cooking, 
but  the  little  folks  in  the  picture  think 
it  the  best  ever.  This  makes  our  third 
season,  and  our  output  has  increased 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  which 
is  about  25  gallons  per  day.  The 
sorghum  is  planted  with  a  corn  planter, 
using  sorghum  plates,  hand-hoed  once, 
and  remainder  of  cultivation  same  as 
corn.  The  blades  are  stripped  and  tied 
in  bundles,  as  corn  fodder  once  was  in 
the  North  and  still  is  here.  The  cane 
is  topped  by  grasping  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  with  the  point  of 
the  thumb  just  above  the  top  of  joint. 
A  quick  bend  toward  the  thumb  snaps 
the  stalk  off.  This  we  find  much 
quicker  than  with  knife.  Both  of  these 
operations  are  performed  while  the  cane 
is  standing.  The  cane  is  then  cut  with 
cornknife  and  hauled  to  the  mill  and 
ground.  The  juice  is  run  from  the 
mill  through  strainer  into  a  barrel 
which  is  tapped  12  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  settlings  to 
the  pan;  it  is  then  drawn  in  agate  pails 
and  poured  through  another  strainer, 
cr  filter  rather,  into  the  barrel  at  the 
pan,  an  evaporator  divided  into  four 
compartments,  the  green  scum  all  being 
removed  before  it  reaches  the  third 
compartment,  where  it  is  about  half 


think  can  be  increased  lo  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  200  gallons.  The  seed  is  fed  to 
chickens  and  hogs,  who  do  their  own 
thrashing.  The  surplus  syrup  is  sold  at 
45  and  50  cents  per  gallon,  package 
extra.  Since  we  have  only  sold  the 
syrup  from  the  farm,  we  would  like 
to  know  what  we  are  removing  from 
the  farm  in  fertility,  and  how  best  to 
replace  it.  At  the  present  prices  of  the 
different  money  crops  here  the  sorghum 
pays  more  money  per  acre  than  either 
cotton  or  peanuts.  i„  k. 

Belfield,  Va. 

Peppery  Radishes. 

IF.  O.  N.j  St.  Peters,  Pa. — Nearly  my  en¬ 
tire  output  of  radishes  last  Summer  was 
too  hot  to  eat  or  sell.  IIow  can  this  be 
avoided?  Would  a  special  application  of 
nitrate  be  useful  to  induce  that  “quick 
growth,’’  said  to  be  so  essential  to  a  good 
radish?  How  about  potash,  as  this  is  a 
root  crop?  Or  will  enough  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  be  contained  in  $35  complete  fertil¬ 
izer? 

Ans. — I  am  not  a  commercial  radish 
grower.  I  do,  however,  grow  the  crop 
in  a  small  way,  some  in  garden  and 
some  in  greenhouse.  As  I  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  it,  my  guess  would  be  that 
these  were  three  troubles  with  inquirer’s 
radish  crop  the  past  season.  First,  he 
probably  planted  poor  seed ;  second, 
there  was  probably  a  lack  of  moisture 
at  the  time  the  bulbs  were  forming — 
this  naturally  checks  the  growth,  and 
any  checks  to  this  crop  at  this  critical 


Forty  Years 

Forty  years  of  experience — 
Forty  years  of  steady  up¬ 
building  of  business  and 
reputation  are  behind  every  pair 
of  the  famous 


mm 

Scissors  and  Shears 

Every  pair  is  stamped  with  the  Keen 
Kutter  trademark  and  carries  with  it  this 
hard-earned  reputation  for  quality. 

This  mark  on  tools  or  cutlery 
means  that  the  article  is  perfect 
—  that  it  will  outwork  and 
outwear  other  kinds,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  you 
can  have  your  money  back. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.). 

St  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


A  VIRGINIA  FARMER'S  MOLASSES  PLANT.  Fig.  416. 


finished,  then  run  into  the  fourth  com¬ 
partment  to  be  finished.  When  the 
man  with  the  skimmer,  by  lifting  the 
syrup  in  his  skimmer,  satisfies  himself 
that  it  is  done,  he  lets  it  run  out  into 
one  of  the  12-quart  cans  shown.  When 
it  is  full,  which  takes  about  three  run¬ 
nings,  he  skims  off  the  foam,  another 
children’s  favorite,  and  drops  his  hydro¬ 
meter  in  the  syrup.  If  it  registers  35 
degrees,  it  is  carried  away  to  cool  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  permanent  package;  if 
not,  it  is  turned  back  to  cook  more ; 
but  such  is  rarely  the  case,  as  one  gets 
very  proficient,  our  boiler  having  often 
run  all  day  with  less  than  one  degree’s 
variation. 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  this  man  more  than 
all  else,  yet  all  of  the  work  must  be 
done  with  care  if  the  syrup  is  to  be 
clear  and  well  flavored,  as  seed  heads, 
sour  stalks,  etc.,  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  mill.  It  is  a  very  busy  time  on  the 
farm,  everyone  having  something  to 
do,  even  the  dog  shown  must  be  handy 
to  help  with  the  cows.  The  crushed 
stalks  are  stacked  as  New  Yorkers  do 
their  straw,  and  the  cattle  run  to 
them  and  eat  of  them  just  as  they  do 
straw,  and  appear  to  like  them  very 
much.  Our  long  seasons  are  favorable 
to  the  crop.  The  cane  shown  in  the 
picture  was  grown  after  the  early  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes.  The  yield  of  syrup 
this  year  is  about  75  gallons  per  acre. 
The  other  two  seasons  were  better,  be¬ 
ing  about  125  gallons.  This  Summer 
was  somewhat  dry.  This  yield  we 


time  always  causes  the  radish  to  be 
more  pungent;  third,  lack  of  available 
fertility  at  any  time  during  growth  is 
also  detrimental,  particularly  available 
nitrogen.  To  emphasize  more  fully  let 
us  return  to  the  first  trouble  mentioned, 
the  importance  of  good  seed.  The 
radish  crop  is  one  that  should  not  be 
planted  with  anything  but  seeds  of  the 
highest  grade  and  quality.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  experiments  that  small, 
inferior  and  scrub  seeds  produce  ill¬ 
shaped  bulbs,  long  necks,  and  many 
with  no  bulbs  at  all.  Even  t.iose  few 
plants  that  do  succeed  in  forming  bulbs 
are  so  hot  and  strong  that  they  are 
unpalatable.  On.  the  other  hand,  when 
seed  is  planted  that  has  been  grown 
from  good  stock,  all  light  and  inferior 
seeds  taken  out,  they  germinate  quicker, 
grow  faster,  mature  earlier,  and  yield 
a  far  larger  percentage  of  crop,  and 
that  of  far  better  appearance  and  flavor. 
All  root  crops  require  a  certain  amount 
of  potash  in  available  form,  but  I  would 
think  that  with  a  $35  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer,  if  applied  at  all  liberally,  the  de¬ 
mands  for  potash  would  be  fully  met. 
I  have  found  however,  that  many  of 
the  quick-growing  root  crops,  like  the 
radish,  early  turnips,  etc.,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  liberal  applications  of 
available  phosphoric  acid.  Where  these 
elements  are  supplied  in  abundance,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  be 
beneficial.  But  bear  in  mind  that  an 
excessive  amount  of  nitrate  is  likely  at 
once  to  cause  leaf  growth  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bulbs.  c.  c.  hulsart. 


Freight  Prepaid  Rubber  O  O  S 1.  HI 


Order  ■<R-B”  Roofing  at  oneo  to  pet  these  lowest  prices  and  freight  paid — or  write 
for  catalog  and  samples  Free,  find  out  all  about  “B-B”  Hooting,  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  water-proof,  firo-reslstlng  and  durable—  long-fibre  Wool-felt,  saturated  In 
Asphalt  by  special ‘•B-U’’ Process,  heavily  coated  both  sides  with  flexible  Water- 
Proof  Compound.  Can’t  crack,  wrinkle  or  leak.  Get  our  FREE  SAMPLES— FREE 

BOOKLET.  We  pay  all 
freight  to  points  east  of 
Missouri  HI  veraud  north 


FrCC  Cement  and  Special  Roofing 
a.  Nails  inclosed  in  each  roil. 


line  of  Ten 
you  live  be- 
we  pay  freight 
Longest  Guar¬ 
antee  and  Prompt,  Safe 
Delivery.  Write  us  at 
once  on  a  postal,  or  order 
from  thisadvertisement. 

Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  This  remarkable  low  price  can’t  last  long. 
Take  advantage  of  It  and  write  this  very  day. 

The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Roofing  Dept.  11,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lowest  Factory 
Price— Freight 
Prepaid 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 
35-lb.  Roll- 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 1-Ply 
45-lb.  Roil— 108 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-Ply 
55-lb.  Roll-108 
Sq.  Ft—  3-Ply 
Order  today,  or  Write  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


$l?s 

185 

2?5 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 
CUTAWAY  SULKY 


Plow  When  Torning  to  Right. 


DISK  PLOW 

The  Only  PERFECT  REVERSIBLE 
SULKY  DISK  PLOW  MADE. 

Is  controlled  nt  the  end  of  the  furrow 
by  a  foot  trip  lever  which  releases  the 
Turning  Disk,  so  that  when  the  horses 
are  brought  in  good  position  to  continue 
plowing  it  inter-locks  itself  without  any  further  use  of  levers 
or  efforts  of  the  driver.  Can  be  used  as  a  right  or  left  hand 
plow  and  is  a  perfect  success.  Is  mounted  on  carrying  wheels 
and  is  as  light  as  is.  consistent  with  durability.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  plowing  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway 
blades  shake  out  the  edge  of  the  furrow  solthat  it  isn’t  ueces 
sary  to  harrow  the  land  after  once  ploughed  with  this  plow. 
Send  today  for  FltEK  .Booklet  with  full  information. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Main  St.y  Higganum,  Conn. 


One  Gallon  of  Wafer  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  " 


The  Abenaque 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O, 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 


YOU  CAN  PROVE  ‘hajjhe 


is  the  best 

.  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  all-round  engine  for  your  work  without  any 

,  ,  risk  Whatever.  Take  the  engine  for  a  real,  free  30-day  trial.  No 

contract— No  money  down.  Test  it  thoroughly  with  all  your  farm  work — churning,  sawing 
wood,  running  cream  separator  -  test  it  with  any  job —  every  job  that’ll  prove  its  mettle  — 

or  n  W A  P  hum  for  1  t  OGad  it-  Loo  I-  MB  jma 


*  ||||gj|||||g i®s| 

!§§§ 


■  then,  if  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense— you’ll  not  be  out  a  penny. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  stands  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  and  strain  year  after  year 
in  use  17  years  and  never  been  known 
I  to  wear  out. 

Guaranteed  Five  Years 

It’ll  last  a  lifetime.  Simple,  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical,  easy  to  operate  —  the  one 
engine  forr  your  farm. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  engine  until 
you’ve  gotten  our  line,  free  catalog  and 
special  30-day  Free  Trial  Offer  — the  biggest, 
squarest  offer  ever  made.  Write  today. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co..  Dept,  7,  Waterloo.  Ia. 
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DENATURED  ALCOHOL  ON  FARMS. 

I  read  your  article  on  denatured  al¬ 
cohol  in  a  late  number  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  cannot  agree  with  your  con¬ 
clusions  that  this  industry  is  destined 
to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  only.  The 
general  impression  in  this  country  is 
that  the  only  reason  thousands  of  these 
stills  are  not  already  in  operation  is  that 
no  manufacturer  has  as  yet  put  a  still 
on  the  market.  The  reason  advanced 
for  this  is  that  Standard  Oil,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Steel  Trust,  have  dropped 
a  hint  that  they  are  not  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  If  small  stills  are  put  on 
the  market  at  prices  from  $60  to  $100, 
I  have  been  told  by  nearly  100  different 
people  that  they  would  get  one  to  work 
up  the  wastes,  culled  apples,  beets,  po¬ 
tatoes,  spoiled  grain,  etc.,  into  a  very 
valuable  commodity  that  costs  every¬ 
body  lots  of  hard  cash.  I  know  one 
orchard  man  who  uses  fiom  $100  to 
$150  worth  of  gasoline  every  season 
to  half  irrigate  his  orchard.  If  he 
could  use  up  his  culled  fruit  and  even 
grow  an  acre  or  two  of  beets  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  would  get  enough  alcohol  to 
do  twice  the  amount  of  irrigating  for 
practically  nothing,  for  when  one  has 
to  advance  $200  in  irrigating  a  crop 
that  one  may  possibly  no+  get  a  cent 
of  actual  cash  money  out  of,  it  is  a 
risky  proceeding  for  a  man  with  a  large 
family.  It  v/ould  be  safer  to  use  up 
twice  that  amount  in  one’s  own  labor, 
which  in  certain  circumstances,  that  we 
all  know,  is  often  worth  nothing  at  all 
in  ready  money  value.  Apple  packing 
and  shipping  associations  would  use  the 
system  as  a  convenient  way  of  return¬ 
ing  culls  to  the  owner.  There  is  a 
tendency  nowadays  to  keep  as  much 
cash  at  home,  a  reaction  oerhaps  from 
the  “raise  one  crop  and  buy  every¬ 
thing,”  take  store  price  and  give  store 
price.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  sell 
your  one  crop  at  wholesale,  and  buy 
your  necessaries  at  retail,  paying  the 
railroad  all  the  balance  for  hauling, 
both  ways.  As  for  the  uses  this  prod¬ 
uct  would  be  put  to,  I  might  mention  that 
there  is  a  store  in  this  town  that  lately 
displayed  a  window  full  of  stoves  burn¬ 
ing  the  refined  alcohol,  neat  little  af¬ 
fairs,  nicely  plated.  I  have  noticed 
them  going  like  hot  cakes. 

Personally  I  know  it  is  untrue  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  I  have  heard  several 
different  persons  claim  that  the  farm 
and  other  papers  have  been  subsidized 
to  talk  the  alcohol  business  down  in  the 
interest  of  the  Standard  Oil.  The  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Station  is  getting 
lots  of  credit  for  taking  the  other  view 
of  the  case.  We  are  likely  to  hear 
from  them,  for  they  have  imported  a 
foreign-made  cheap  still  at  a  cost  for 
still  I  believe  of  $60,  to  see  what  they 
can  do  with  it.  Let  down  the  duty  bars 
and  I  fancy  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
foreign-made  stills  imported,  and  far¬ 
mers  would  be  experimenting  on  their 
own  account.  The  culled  apple  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  more  acute  since  the 
passage  of  the  pure  food  law,  which 
prevents  the  sale  of  apple  vinegar  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Stores  refuse  al¬ 
most  altogether  to  buy  the  cider  vine¬ 
gar  product.  Not  much  has  been  done 
with  evaporating  even  for  home  use,  as 
those  who  have  fruit  can  keep  it  fresh 
for  home  use  without  evaporating. 

Montana.  h.  c.  b.  colville. 


Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  Farm. 

G.  G.  G.,  Southern  New  Jersey. — If  dry 
swamp  muck  were  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  would  it  render  the  ingredients  it  con¬ 
tains  in  a  soluble  state  so  they  would 
become  immediately  available  for  plant 
food?  M'uck  in  its  natural  state  seems  to  he 
in  a  neutral  mineralized  condition,  hence 
of  little  value  as  plant  food.  Treating 
muck  with  lime  is  not  satisfactory,  neither 
is  making  a  compost  of  raw  muck  mixed 
with  other  fertilizing  materials  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  you  to 
use  sulphuric  acid  with  fhe  muck.  This 
acid  is  dangerous  stuff  to  handle.  A 
drop  of  it  in  the-  eye  would  prove  a 
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serious  thing.  Some  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  use  dried  muck  or  peat  in  making 
up  low-grade  goods,  but  it  is  seldom  or 
never  mixed  with  acid.  These  manu¬ 
facturers,  even  with  complete  acid 
works  and  all  the  facilities  for  doing 
the  work,  have  not  found  it  practical 
to  use  the  acid  on  muck.  It  would  be 
even  less  practical  for  a  f-.rmer  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  on  a  small  scale  and  with  a 
farm  equipment.  We  do  not  know  why 
G.  G.  G.  finds  it  unsatisfactory  to  mix 
the  muck  with  lime.  We  believe  that 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  it.  The  muck 
is  hauled  out  of  the  swamp  and  piled 
in  a  dry  place.  Our  plan  is  to  make  a 
long  narrow  pile  and  as  each  wagon 
load  is  put  on  to  throw  in  about  150 
pounds  of  lime  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  you  can  spare  stable  manure 
or  hen  manure,  scatter  it  through  the 
muck — the  object  being  to  start  fermen¬ 
tation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After 
four  months  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
pile  and  fork  it  over — taking  a  fork¬ 
ful  from  the  pile  and  throwing  it 
behind  you  so  as  to  follow  with  a  new 
pile.  If  this  is  done,  muck  hauled  out 
this  Fall  will  be  in  fair  condition  to 
use  for  corn  next  year.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  a  fair  amount  of  available  nitrogen 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  putting  wood  ashes 
or  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate 
in  the  muck  with  the  lime.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  more  satisfactory 
way  for  a  farmer  to  handle  swamp 
muck.  We  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
acid. 

Tolman  Sweet  as  a  Pollenizer. 

B.  C.  F.,  Willsboro,  N.  Y. — I  expect  to 
set  about  three  acres  of  apple  trees  next 
Spring,  mostly  McIntosh.  While  talking 
with  a  fruit  grower  and  shipper  of  this 
section  who  has  set  a  young  commercial 
orchard  he  told  me  he  had  set  among  his 
trees  Tolman  Sweet,  as  it  is  the  best  known 
variety  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of  other 
varieties.  Now  a  Tolman  Sweet  for  this 
section  is  about  the  poorest  commercial 
apple  that  can  be  grown,  and  unless  it  has 
some  very  good  qualities  I  would  not  care 
to  set  the  trees.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  on  the  subject? 

Ans. — With  all  respect  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  advised  you,  I  would  say  by 
no  means  follow  his  advice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cross-pollenize  apples  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  Baldwin,  and  then  it  is 
better  to  get  a  variety  worth  while,  and 
not  one  of  as  little  value  as  the  Tolman, 
and  without  its  serious  defects.  It  is 
true  it  has  a  perfect  flower,  and  one 
of  which  pollen-carrying  insects  seem 
very  fond ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  would 


ever  seee  any  material  difference  in  the 
fruitfulness  of  your  orchard  as  be¬ 
tween  this  variety  set  among  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  almost  any  other  sort.  The 
Tolman  is  a  poor  seller,  of  a  very1 
delicate  skin,  easily  bruised,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  poor  shipper;  above  all,  it  has 
this  defect,  that  makes  it  undesirable 
in  any  orchard:  It  is  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Apple  maggot,  or  Railroad 
worm,  a  little  insect  which  burrows 
under  the  skin,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  known  remedy,  except  to  destroy 
the  infested  fruit.  Breeding  from  this 
congenial  variety,  they  are  sure  to  mul¬ 
tiply  in  others.  I  grafted  all  my  trees 
over,  largely  on  this  account. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat. 

J.  L.,  North  Carolina. — What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Spring  and  Winter  wheats? 

Ans. — Most  Spring  wheats  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  classed  as  hard  and  yield 
grain  having  relatively  higher  percen¬ 
tages  of  gluten  than  Winter  wheats. 
Spring  wheats  are  merely  modified  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  ordinary  wheat  grown  in 
northern  latitudes  where  the  Winters 
are  too  severe  for  Fall  sowing,  and 
where  the  great  amount  of  sunlight 
due  to  the  long  days  of  the  growing 
season  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
storage  of  gluten  and  the  corresponding 
reformation  of  starch.  Winter  wheats 
planted  in  Spring  in  the  extreme  North 


THEY  know  why — ask  them 


The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  invented. 
A  Boy’s  sled— the  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
dragging  the  feet— runs  away  from  them  all— 
runs  farthest.  Easiest  to  pull  up  hill. 

Saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  Winter -pre¬ 
vents  wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor’s  bills.  Built  to 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growth  white  ash, 
handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Look  for  the  new  Flexible  Flyer  Racer- 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Send /or  Free  Cardboard  Model  C showing  just  hov> 
it  steers)  and  colored  Christmas  booklet  soith  prices.  N 

S.  L.  ALLEN  4  CO.,  Boxll01-H.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

and  Sole  Manufacturers—^™ 


“The  Old  Reliable 


THERE  ARE  NONE  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUT  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ ' ' 
made  by  R .  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY  newyouk 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  In  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  PUMP 

?  |  Engine  complete  ready  to 

S'  JL attach,  as  shown,  to  “any 
S  fff  old  pump,”  in  30  minutes 


take  on  the  characters  of  Spring  wheats, 
and  after  a  few  generations  cannot  be 
detected  from  them.  When  brought 
south  again  and  sown  in  the  Fall,  the 
grain  reverts  in  a  few  geneiations  to  its 
former  starchy  condition. 


DUOKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
u  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
(Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toasted  Bntter  Crackers,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,” 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us. 


48IN.T?oc„E29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
MA80N  FENCE  CO.,  LEE8BUKG,  O. 


DON’T  RUST  FARM  FENCE 

Bold  direct  to  farmers  at  man- 
Fufaotnrers’  prices.  Catalogue 
I  free.  Freight  prepaid. 

_ _ I  THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

gtaaaiBox  885  Decatur,  Ind. 


»A*4»A*AY 
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EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 
fow  as  $5  per  Acre 

^rlth  improvements.  Much  land  now  being  worked  has  paid  ft 
profit  greater  than  the  purchase  price  the  first  year.  Long  Sum- 
mere,  mild  Winters.  Best  shipping  facilities  to  great  eastern 
markets  at  lowest  rates.  Best  church,  school  and  social  advan¬ 
tages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  and  what  others  have 
accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agr.  and  Ind 
Norfolk  and  Western  By.,  BcxE£r,Iioanoke,  Va. 


Write  far  GRAND  FREE 

5000  Bargains!  Everything  in 

Write  for  this  great  Free  Millwork  and  Building  Material  Catalog. 
It  pictures,  describes  and  puts  a  cut  price  on  over  5,000  different  building 
materialbargains.  Savesyouthe  huge  profits  of  the  retail  dealer.  Offers 
everything  needed  to  build,  remodel  or  repair  at  an  actual  saving  of  50 
to  75  per  cent.  May  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  An  endless  variety 
of  styles.  Latest  architectural  Ideas.  Many  illustrations  in  colors. 
Tells  how  to  order  correctly.  Makes  everything  plain.  Gives  freight 
rate  to  your  nearest  shipping  point.  We  operate  the  largest  independent 


MILLWORK  CATALOG 

Building  Material!  Cut  Prices! 

lumber  and  millwork  plant  in  America  We  ship  everywhere.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  have  customers  in  every 
locality.  Ask  any  of  them  about  our  goods,  our  methods,  our  prices, 
our  guarantee,  our  prompt  shipment.  We  have  won  public  confidence 
by  doing  exactly  what  we  promise.  We  refer  you  to  your  local  banker, 
or  any  bank  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  Send  for  the  big  Free  Cut  Price  Cat¬ 
alog,  if  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  this  Fall  or  Winter.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


Buy  from  the  Biggest  Plant  in  America  Selling  Direct  to  Users  at  Cut  Prices 


GORDON'VAN  TINE 


Gordon-Van  Tine 

DOORS 

Immense  stock  of  HI 
high-grade  doors, 

In  all  styles,  at  our 
prices.  Made  of 
air -dried  lumber. 
Joints  made  with 
hardwood  dowel 
pins,  glued  and 
pressed  together  by 
steam  power  press. 
For  example  this 
fine  door.  Our  price 
Retailer’s  price, $2.00 


77c 


Gordon-Van  Tine 

Windows 

Thousands  ready  to 
ship.  Every  size  and 
style  at  half  retail¬ 
ers’ prices.  Made  of 
selected  and  air- 
seasoned  soft  pine. 

Glazed  with  weath¬ 
er-proof  putty.  _ 

Primed  in  pure  linseed  oil. 
For  example— 4-Light 
Window.  Our  price....  V*  v 
Retailer’s  price,  $1.50 


Gordon-Van  Tine 

STORM 
SASH 

Made  to  fit  over 
rerrular  windows. 

They  keep  the 
heat  in — tlio  cold 
out.  As  fuel  sav¬ 
ers  they  pay  for 
themselves. 

Ordernowat  cut 
prices. 

Storm  Sash,  Our  Price  70c 


1 

II 

s 
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Gordon-Van  Tine 

STAIR 

WORK 

W’e  sell  material 
for  all  styles  of  stair¬ 
ways  complete  at 
half  price. 

NEWELS 

like  this.  $086 
Our  price 

Dealer’*  price,  $5.00 


Retailer  s  Price,  $1.75 

We  Ship  to  Any  Railroad  Station  in  the  United  States 

Guarantee  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded  Without  Question 

WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  {Y$m 

You  will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

6A\/r  MAkirV  by  dealing  direct  with  the  Mill.  All  our  work  is  gu 
“  IHUHC  I  anteed  up  to  the  Official  Grade  of  the  Sash,  Door  &  Bli 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 

Moulding 
and  Finish 

Largest  stock,  most  complete 
assortment  in  the  country.  All 
mouldings  and  inside  finish  6U 
per  cent  lower  than  ^ 
elsewhere.  For  ex- 
ample — 100  feet  »•  l/u 
Quarter  Round  1  Ji  (J  E 

Our  price  “  j  "  ' 

Dealer’*price,75c 


Ask  for  Our  Delivered  Prices  on 

We  Undersell 
EVERYBODY! 


Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 
Building  Material  Bargains. 


ar- 

ind 


LUMBER 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1184  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Best 

Roofing 

108  sq.  ft. 
Free  Nail* 
and  Cement 

$1.25 


1908. 
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CLOSE-PLANTED  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  send  a  photo  of  a  portion  of  my 
strawberry  field.  I  know  how  your  lit¬ 
tle  Kevitt  system  patch  looked  some 
weeks  ago,  and  I  am  doing  this  to  show 
you  what  I  have.  I  am  not  making  any 
claims  whatever.  My  bed  occupies  nine- 
tenths  of  an  acre,  planted  Spring  of 
1908,  equally  in  three  varieties — Senator 
Dunlap,  Sample  and  Stevens’  Late 
Champion ;  about  1,000  plants  in  20 
varieties  for  trial  purposes  also ;  soil 
sandy  loam,  hungry  for  food.  Last  year 
I  grew  corn  on  the  land.  T  drew  on 


large  yield,  but  we  are  making  no  claims. 
Wait  until  we  pick  and  sell  the  berries 
and  use  the  money  for  paying  expenses. 
Mr.  Kevitt  makes  large  claims  for  the 
system,  and  we  find  that  there 
are  some  unbelievers.  We  learned 
this  .plan  of  growing  berries  from 
Mr.  Kevitt,  but  we  have  no  interest 
in  it  beside  giving  it  a  fair  test.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  Kevitt  does  produce 
enormous  crops  of  fruit,  fie  has  sent 
us  a  plant  of.  Glen  Mary,  said  to  be 
eight  years  old,  which  is  now  growing. 
He  has  also  sent  us  younger  plants,  to 


SOME  KEVITT  STRAWBERRIES 

40  tons  of  good  manure  this  Spring  and 
prepared  the  ground  thoroughly ;  planted 
good  strong  plants  very  early;  one 
month  later  applied  one  ton  of  vege¬ 
table  fertilizer,  broadcasting  over  bed. 

I  have  cultivated  freely  and  cut  all  run¬ 
ners.  Plants  stand  one  foot  by  two  feet, 
about  18,000  all  told;  estimate  of  cost  to 
present  time  $200.  The  prospects  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  next  Summer,  but - ?  I  have 

grown  strawberries  in  quantities  for  10 
years  and  have  had  excellent  results 
with  above  system,  which  requires  cour¬ 
age  galore.  I  would  not  fiddle  Xvith 
Marshall ;  I  need  the  money. 

Long  Island.  george  e.  hart. 

R.  N.-Y.— Mr.  Hart  came  to  Hope 
Farm  early  in  August  and  saw  our 
strawberries.  The  photograph  was  too 
dim  for  engraving,  but  showed  plants 
larger  than  these  in  the  picture,  Fig.  417. 


FUNGUS  DISEASE  ON  TWIG.  Fig.  418. 

Mr.  Hart  sets  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  with  rows  two  feet.  That 
is  the  way  we  shall  plant  next  year,  as 
it  gives  a  chance  for  horse  cultivation. 
The  plants  shown  in  the  picture  are  in 
beds  15x18  inches  apart,  with  two-foot 
alleys  between  the  beds.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  use  wheel  cultivator  and 
hand  hoe.  The  plants  are  large — many  of 
them  measuring  IS  inches  across  as  they 
lie  on  the  ground.  They  seem  to  have 
formed  fruit  buds.  The  soil  was  not 
very  rich,  and  the  plants  have  not  been 
heavily  fed,  as  we  do  not  like  to  grow 
too  much  vine.  There  ought  to  be  a 


AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  417. 

show  us  the  large  root  development. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Kevitt  claims 
to  be  able  to  sell  plants  in  Spring  with 
large  balls  of  earth  at  the  roots  which, 
if  planted  at  once,  will  give  a  fair  crop 
the  same  season.  This  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  to  us,  and  we  shall  try  to  set¬ 
tle  it  by  ordering  some  of  those  plants 
and  giving  them  the  best  care  we  know 
how,  or  handling  them  just  as  Kevitt 
suggests.  Then  we  can  see  what  comes 
of  it.  In  late  July  of  this  year  we  dug 
yearling  plants  out  of  the  old  fruiting 
rows  and  planted  them  as  we  would 
potted  plants.  For  a  time  they  stood 
still,  but  are  now  larger  than  potted 


SURGERY  FOIt  TWIG  DISEASE.  Fig.  419. 
plants  and  have  developed  fruit  buds. 
We  wanted  to  see  if  such  plants  would 
not  give  us  a  fair  crop  of  berries  next 
year ! 

Nurse  (announcing  the  expected)  : 
Professor,  it’s  a  little  boy.”  Professor 
(absent-mindedly)  :  “Well,  ask  him 
what  he  wants.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Willie:  “Say,  pa,  what  is 
meant  by  the  law  of  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply?”  Pa:  “Take  the  coal  dealer,  for 
example,  my  son.  About  this  time  of 
the  year  he  demands  the  money  and  we 
supply  it.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  SCALE  DISEASE  IN  FLORIDA. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
spraying  to  kill  scale  insects.  The  San 

Jose  scale  has  spread  pretty  thoroughly  over 
the  country,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
results  of  letting  it  alone  will  realize  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  it  in  check.  In 
the  North,  spraying  is  about  the  only  remedy 
for  this  insect.  Every  now  and  then  some¬ 
one  comes  forward  with  a  scheme  for 

painting  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  or  poking  some  kind  of 
liquid  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In 

these  cases  the  theory  is  that  the  sub¬ 

stance  works  into  the  sap  of  the  tree 
and  follows  it  up  to  the  twigs,  and  thus 
kills  the  insects.  There  is  nothing  to  these 
claims,  and  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur 
or  the  oils  is  the  safeguard  against  this 
insect.  In  California  much  success  has  been 
found  by  scattering  parasites  which  eat  the 
eggs  or  living  scales.  Some  of  these  para¬ 
sites  imported  from  Australia  have  done 
very  effective  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  have  been  tried  in  the  East  without 
success,  our  Winters  being  too  severe  for 
them.  In  Florida  another  plan  has  proved 
successful,  and  that  is  the  distribution 
through  the  trees  of  a  fungus  disease  which 
attacks  and  kills  the  scale.  A  recent  bulle¬ 
tin  from  the  Florida  Experiment  Station 
gave  an  excellent  and  interesting  account  of 
some  experiments  in  the  use  of  this  fungus. 
The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  418  shows  a  twig 
twice  its  natural  size  which  is  afilicted  by 
tlws  fungus  disease.  It  does  not  appear 
to  damage  the  tree  at  all,  but  spreads  and 
grows  among  the  insects,  killing  them  off 
in  large  numbers.  The  picture  at  Fig.  419 
shows  how  the  remedy  is  applied.  A  twig 
several  inches  long  is  apparently  split  in 
two  and  tied,  bark  down,  to  a  twig  on  the 
living  tree,  selecting  a  place  where  scales 
abound.  After  several  weeks,  provided  the 
weather  is  right,  the  fungus  or  disease  germs 
spread  from  this  twig  and  make  their  way 
along  the  limbs,  and  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable  spread  over  the  tree,  killing  such 
scales  as  are  attacked  by  it.  In  the  most 
favorable  weather  it  will  take  about  four 
weeks  for  the  disease  to  spread  so  that  the 
eye  can  see  it,  but  it  seems  from  actual 
experiment  that  this  simple  method  has 
proved  very  successful  in  the  warm  climate 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
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wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  S15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  you t  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whecl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  orgloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


of  Florida.  This  disease  of  the  scale 
appears  to  be  native  in  that  State.  It  has 
been  tried  in  States  farther  to  the  North, 
but  not  with  particular  success. 

Another  disease  known  as  Red  fungus  at¬ 
tacks  the  insects  known  as  white  flies,  and 
this  is  bandied  in  somewhat  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  When  a  tree  is  afflicted  with  the  in¬ 
sect,  leaves  from  other  trees  containing  this 
fungus  are  pinned  upon  the  tree  where  the 
insect  abounds  and  from  these  leaves  the 
fungus  spreads  throughout  tne  tree.  A 
number  of  these  leaves  are  scattered  through 
the  tree  and  usually  a  piece  of  paper  is 
pinned  to  the  leaves,  so  that  an  observer 
can  tell  where  they  are  put.  It  is  said 
that  a  water  sprout  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  is  an  excellent  place  upon  which  to  pin 
these  leaves.  Another  way  of  spreading  the 
fungus  is  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
which  are  afflicted  with  it  and  soak  them  in 
water ;  after  standing  about  half  an  hour 
this  water  is  stirred  up  again,  the  liquid 
is  strained  through  cheese  cloth  and  sprayed 
over  the  trees.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  the 
North  to  believe  that  such  remedies  are 
practical,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  extremely  so  in  Florida,  and  apparently 
many  growers  are  making  use  of  these  rem¬ 
edies.  In  former  years  something  of  the 
same  sort  was  tried  in  the  West  by  scatter¬ 
ing  the  germs  of  various  diseases  in  places 
where  chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers  and  other 
destructive  insects  were  found.  When  the 
conditions  were  favorable  the  disease  spread 
and  millions  of  the  insects  were  killed. 
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Unhusked  com,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
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DUPLEX 
Grinding  Milis 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke.  Use  25 
per  cent  less  power  than 
_  ,  ,,  — — — - any  others.  Six  sizes. 

Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
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With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
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WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide.  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  maKes  wheel  good  and 
strong  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  lit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Dowi 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  IQ. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence ;  lGe  for 
26-lneli;  19c  for  31-Inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-Inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-1  neh  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


SWEEP  MILLS  are  triple  geared,  double  acting  and  will 


do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  Mill. 

GRIND  ALL  GRAINS 
and  are  especially  rapid  on  ear  corn.  Free  Catalog. 

Si  The  FOOS  Mfe.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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SAW  WOOD 

with  one  of  these  this  winter! 

NONE  BETTER  MADE 

Hard  Wood  Frames,  Strongly  Bolted  together;  steel  .Man¬ 
drels,  Pulleys  and  Balance  Wheels  turned  and  balanced. 
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We  pay  freight  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Ask  for  big  handsome  cat¬ 
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Ruralisms 


Hybrid  Beans. — It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  pollenize  garden  or  field  beans  arti¬ 
ficially,  but  it  has,  without  doubt,  been 
accomplished.  The  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  some  hybrids 
of  the  cow  pea,  which  we  all  know  is 
not  a  pea  but  a  true  bean,  with  other 
Oriental  beans.  The  crosses  effected 
from  time  to  time  between  the  Peruvian 
Lima  bean  and  representatives  of  the 
European  pole  beans,  especially  the 
variety  known  as  Horticultural,  are 
probably  examples  of  manual  work. 
Pollination  of  bean  blooms  naturally 
occurs  while  they  are  yet  in  bud.  The 
selected  flowers  must  carefully  be 
opened  and  the  anthers  removed  before 
they  are  sufficiently  mature  to  dis¬ 
charge  pollen.  The  organs  concerned 
are  far  more  difficult  to  handle  than 
those  of  pea  blooms  at  a  similar  stage 
of  development.  The  style  is  especially 
tender,  and  can  rarely  be  isolated  from 
its  appendages  without  injury  to  the 
stigmatic  surface.  Pollen  appears 
scanty,  and  its  application  most  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  occasionally  good  results  follow. 
Most  hybrid  or  cross-bred  beans,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  the  results  of  natural 
crossing  through  the  agency  of  minute 
soft-bodied  insects  that  inhabit  the 
buds  and  opening  blooms,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  carry  fertile  pollen  from  one  variety 
or  species  to  another  when  growing 
close  together.  While  beans  and  peas 
are  normally  self-pollinating,  there  is 
always  a  chance  that  good  pollen  may 
be  brought  from  another  source  to, 
blooms  having  perfect  stigmas  and 
ovules,  but  barren  anthers,  and  thus 
cross-bred  seeds  result.  Varieties  show¬ 
ing  crossed  parentage  at  times  appear 
in  bewildering  profusion  in  the  stocks 
of  commercial  bean-seed  growers  where 
no  intentional  hybridizing  has  been  done. 
By  selecting  from  this  mass  of  volun¬ 
teer  material  excellent  varieties  have 
been  developed  and  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Two  Cross-bred  Pole  Beans. — We 
do  not  know  just  how  the  two  hand¬ 
some  pole  beans  shown  in  Fig.  416, 
page  891,  originated,  but  they  appear 
well  worth  trial.  They  were  sent  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  New  York, 
as  selections  from  hundreds  of  new 
cross-bred  varieties.  Mr.  Powell  says 
they  are  vigorous,  early  and  productive, 
resisting  drought  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  These  beans  have  speckled  seeds 
and  red-mottled  yellow  pods,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Carmine-podded  Horti¬ 
cultural  pole  variety,  but  are  much 
larger  than  those,  of  that  very  choice 
novelty.  A  cooking  trial  showed  the 
pods  meaty,  well  flavored  and  nearly 
stringless  at  the  stage  of  development 
shown,  when  the  seeds  were  large 
enough  to  be  shelled  and  separately 
cooked.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  from  cross-breeding  beans  is 
the  elimination  of  the  fibrous  or  stringy 
feature  of  the  edible  podded  kinds. 
“Stringless”  varieties  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  during  late  years, 
and  have  been  brought  to  high  perfec¬ 
tion. 

The  Asiatic  Bittersweet. — The  com¬ 
mon  native  bittersweet  or  Roxbury 
waxwork  is  a  highly  ornamental  climb¬ 
ing  shrub,  far  too  little  regarded  and 
planted.  It  is  reliably  hardy  every¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  the  foliage 
is  glossy  and  persists  late  in  Fall,  and 
the  brilliant  scarlet  and  orange  fruits 
bang  in  dense  clusters  until  Spring.  It 
is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  covering 
trees  that  are  past  their  best,  or  un¬ 
sightly  fences,  rocks  and  walls.  For 
the  latter  some  support  is  at  first 
needed,  as  the  shrub  is  a  twiner  and 
does  not  throw  out  tendrils  or  rootlets, 
but  soon  takes  firm  hold  of  branches 
or  projections.  It  is  pot  of  rapid 
growth  when  young,  but  in  time  attains 
great  dimensions  and  becomes  quite 
fruitful.  Nurserymen  propagate  it  from 
seeds  or  by  cuttings  both  of  green  and 
mature  wood.  The  botanical  name  is 
Celastrus  scandens,  and  the  natural 
range  is  from  Canada  to  Dakota  and 
New  Mexico.  A  very  effective  com¬ 
panion  to  the  native  bittersweet  is  the 
Asiatic  species,  Celastrus  orbiculatus, 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
more  rapid  grower,  bears  younger  and 
nearly  always  with  greater  freedom. 
The  fruits,  however,  are  less  showy,  in 
coloring,  as  the  capsule  is  yellow  in¬ 
stead  of  orange,  and  the  fleshy  arils 
of  the  seeds  a  lighter  shade  of  red. 
They  are  almost  as  persistent  as  the 
berries  of  the  native  kind,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  vase  decoration  in  company 


with  bouquet  grasses  and  dried  immor¬ 
telles.  We  are  informed  they  are  much 
used  by  the  Japanese  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Seeds  of  this  Oriental  bitter¬ 
sweet  were  planted  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  six  years  ago.  The  plants 
have  grown  with  great  vigor,  fruiting 
when  three  years  old,  and  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright  berries  that  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  their  glowing  interiors. 
While  naturally  lofty  climbers  plants 
endure  clipping  well  and  may  effectively 
be  grown  in  bush  form.  As  it  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  native  species,  it  is 
perhaps  better  adapted  for  covering 
large  walls,  banks  or  rocks,  but  is  never 
quite  as  vivid  in  color  effect.  We  have 
made  several  attempts  to  hybridize 
these  species  together,  but  have  thus 
far  secured  no  good  seeds.  Plants  of 
both  species  are  offered  by  a  few  nur¬ 
seryman. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  a  Plant  Stimu¬ 
lant  ? — Recent  German  publications 
contain  accounts  of  good  results  at¬ 
tained  by  treating  the  soil  of  old  vine¬ 
yards  with  carbon  bisulphide  aside 
from  the  destruction  of  phylloxera  and 
other  subterranean  insect  pests.  It  has 
especially  been  noticed  that  new  vines 
set  in  old  vineyards  after  treatment  of 
the  soil  with  carbon  bisulphide  as  an 
insecticide,  grew  with  unexpected  lux¬ 
uriance,  also  that  grain,  Alfalfa,  beets 
and  garden  vegetables  showed  remark¬ 
able  growth  on  soil  thus  treated.  The 
long  established  vines  in  these  orchards 
braced  up  to  some  extent,  but  required 
extra  fertilization  to  ensure  permanent 
results.  Newly  planted  vines  on  treated 
soil  come  into  bearing  in  three  years 
if  supplied  with  fertilizers,  as  against 
five  or  six  years  under  usual  conditions. 
The  theory  most  favored  is  that  the 
carbon  fumes  destroy  or  alter  the  vital 
action  of  certain  harmful  fungi  or  bac¬ 
terial  organisms  that  tend  to  increase  in 
soil  long  cultivated  to  special  crops,  but 
that  the  useful  nitrifying  bacteria  are 
more  resistant  and  are  not  injured  to 
the  same  extent.  Growing  plants  are 
thus  freed  from  hindering  influences, 
and  soon  receive  fresh  supplies  of 
elaborated  nitrogen,  enabling  them  to 
respond  in  greatly  increased  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  careful  tests  have  been 
made,  nearly  all  showing  favorable  re¬ 
sults.  The  most  promising  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  old  “vine-tired”  soils 
filled  with  organisms  or  excretions 
harmful  to  grape  vines  or  other  plants 
may  be  restored  to  usefulness  without 
the  ordinary  long  and  unprofitable  rest¬ 
ing  period,  extending  in  some  instances 
over  10  years,  by  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  treatment  with  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide.  From  three  to  eight  liquid 
ounces  of  bisulphide  are  used  for  each 
square  yard  of  area,  pouring  it  into 
holes  punched  two  to  three  feet  deep  in 
the  soil.  Four  or  five  holes  are  used 
to  each  square  yard,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  porous  soils  requir¬ 
ing  fewer  holes  than  those  ihat  are 
heavy  or  compact.  The  liquid  is  poured 
into  the  holes,  getting  an  equal  quantity 
in  each,  and  the  holes  are  immediately 
sealed  with  clods  or  sods  compactly 
forced  in,  as  when  the  chemical  is  used 
as  an  insecticide.  The  treatment  should 
be  given  at  least  six  weeks  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  one  authority  applies  the  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  in  July  or  August  and 
does  not  plow  until  the  following 
Spring.  Although  this  chemical  is  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile,  some  of  the  experi¬ 
menters  declare  that  vaoori  of  carbon 
bisulphide  may  be  detected  in  the  air  of 
the  soil,  even  quite  near  the  surface, 
for  three  months  after  the  treatment. 
The  cultivators  of  the  worn  and  “plant- 
sick”  soils  of  the  Old  World  should 
welcome  this  treatment,  if  practical. 
In  this  country,  with  our  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  almost  virgin  lands,  there  is 
less  urgent  need  for  restoratives. 

w.  v.  F. 


The  pay  is  good,  the  work  congenial,  and  promo¬ 
tion  rapid  in  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service.  If  you  are  an 
American  man  or  woman  over  18  you  are  eligible 
for  any  government  position  if  you  pass  the  Civil 
Service  Examination.  To  learn  how  you  can  qualify 
in  your  spare  time ,  write  for  our  free  I.  C.  8.  booklet. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

Box  1158  .  Scranton,  Pa. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ’’  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  alsoHorses,  Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Writo  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
It. F. Smith, Traf.Mrr.S.C.*  81. 1- Ky.llepUC ,  Nashville ,Tenn. 


to  go  one  way 
extra  cost.  You 
west  than  you 
and  can  better 
Ask  the  ticket 
over  the  Rock 
Lines,  either 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham, 

If  you  will  tell  me 
I  will  tell  you 
send  you  a  map- 

I  will  also  send 
books  about  the 
inform  you  of 
for  you  there, 
eyes  to  new 
for  free  copies 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 
1914  Las&lle  Sta., 
1914  Frisco  Bldg., 


Dec.  I  and  15 
Jan.  5  and  1 9 

Plan  to  go  on  one 
of  these  days  — 
The  trip  will  not 
cost  much.  These 
special  low-fare 
ickets  over  the 
Rock  Island  -  Frisco-C. 
&  E.  I.  Lines  will  allow  you 
and  return  another,  without 
will  see  more  of  the  South- 
could  in  any  other  way, 
decide  where  to  locate, 
agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Island -Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
according  to  your  location, 
where  you  want  to  go, 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 

you  some  interesting 
Southwest.  They  will 
opportunities  waiting 
and  will  open  your 
possibilities.  Write 
today. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


how 


FREE 


send 


You  will  never  know 
comfortable  your  feet  can  be 
until  you  have  worn  Steel 
Shoes.  They  do  not  heat 
and  sweat  the  feet,  like 
rubber  boots— but  are  dry, 
warm  and  clean  from 
morning  till  night  in 
the  worst  weathers. 

Light  in  weight,  but  so 
strong  thatr  they  can 
never  twist  or  warp 
shape,  ns  leather  shoes  do.  A  ud 
are  so  durable,  so  inexpensive, 
at  least  $5.00  to  $10.00  every  year 


Send  for 
our  booklet 
“  The  Sole 
of  Steel ' ' — 
r  better  still, 
for  a  pair 
or  Steel  Shoos.  See 
money-back  offer 
below, 

best  of  all.  Steel  8hoes 
that  they  will  save  you 
in  shoe  money. 


Save  Doctors’  Bills 

Steel  Shoes  give  absolute  protection  against  colds, 
rheumatism,  stiffness  and  all  other  discomforts  and 
diseases  caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  After  a  full  year  of 
daily  wear  they  will  still  be  clean  and  odorless.  The 
reason  is  that  inside  the  shoes  is  a  splendid,  thick,  hair 
cushion,  which  not  only  prevents  all  of  the  jars  of  walk¬ 
ing.  but  absorbs,  also,  the  perspiration  and  foot  odors. 
Every  night  this  hair  cushion  cam  be  taken  out  and 
easily  cleansed  and  dried.  Steel  Shoes  are  easily  slipped 
on  or  off  when  leaving  or  entering  the  house.  They  are 
restful  healthful  and  comfortable  from  the  first 
minute  you  try  them  on.  and  put  an  absolute  end  to 
tired,  sore  or  aching  feet,  even  after  long  days  in 
muddy  fields.  They  need  no  breuking  in. 

Cheaper  Than  Leather  Shoes 

Steel  Shoes,  with  uppers  six  inches  high  at  $2.60  a  pair 
are  letter  than  the  best  all-leather  S3.60  shoes.  Steel 
Shoes  with  uppers  nine  inches  high  at  $3.50  per  pair  are 
better  than  the  best  all-leather  shoes  regardless  of  cost. 
But  the  low  first-cost  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Steel  Shoes.  They  will  outwear  from  three  to 
six  pairs  of  leather  shoes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
in  doctors’  and  medicine  bills  that  is  bound  to  result 
from  having  your  feet  always  warm,  dry  and  clean. 

Leather  Uppers  and  Steel  Soles 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  for  satisfactory  every-day 
wear.  The  soles  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  made 
of  special  fine  steel— thin  and  light,  but  extra  strong- 
stamped  out  of  one  piece,  without  joint  or  seam,  the 
uppers  are  made  of  the  finest  pliable  waterproof 
leather  we  can  bay.  Ami  the  bottoms  of  the  soles  are 
studded  with  steel  rivets  ensuring  an  absolutely  safe 
footing  in  even  the  most  slippery  going.  Sizes  6  to  12. 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

You  are  absolutely  safe  in  sending  for  a  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes,  for  wo  will  refund  your  money  promptly  nnd 
without  quibble  If  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you 
see  the  shoes.  Either  the  $2.50,  or  the  S1.50  style  is  the 
biggest  value  that  money  can  buy.  But  we  recommend 
the  $3.50  pair  because  of  the  nine-inch  uppers  which  give 
the  best  protection  nnd  the  most  satisfaction.  Don’t 
suffer  with  cold,  wet,  aching  feet — don’t  wait  another 
dny.  Send  $3.50  for  9-inch  shoes,  state  size  you  wear 
and  we  will  ship  you  without  delu.v  the  best,  most  com* 
fortable  working  shoes  you  ever  wore. 

Steel  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  37*  Racine,  Wife 


THE  DEYO 

POWER  SPRAYER 

It  is  protected  from  spray  mixture.  Our  3-H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine  can  be  easily  detached  and  used 
where  ever  power  is  needed.  Six  years  of  success. 
Ask  the  user.  Write  for  catalog  19. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  COMPANY.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

JARVIS’S  SPRAYING  COMPOUND 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALES 

We  make  this  compound,  quality  guaranteed,  and 
Bell  to  the  consumer,  f.  o.  b.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Cash  with  order. 

In  bbls.  containing  50  gals.,  30c.  per  gal. 

Less  than  bbls  and  more  than  5  gals.,  40c.  per  gal. 
6  gal.  lots  and  less,  50c.  per  gal. 

All  orders  filled  promptly.  Order  NOW. 

THE  J.  T.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 

X_A  I 

FOB. 

FARM 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSeYuHE  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or'  uncovered;  no 

boards  or  mats  needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Saves  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expense 
and  makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants  than 
single-glass  sash. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  It  tells  all  about  it. 

,  Address.  . . « 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Co. 

506  Floyd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


IT  GIVES  FACTS 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  50  PER  CENT. 

IN  COST  OF  KILLING 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


with  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  Lime  Sulphur  wash  and  better  results. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  ON  MERIT  FOR  25  YEARS. 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S 


44 


SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSK  SCAI.K  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  effective  sintl  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.- Write  for  FR  KB  sample  and  endorsements  of  Leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

PRICES:— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gai.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendur  for  ]009  sent  FRljjE.  Mention  this  paper. _ 

B.  Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  TWTfs.  dicmists,  IDopt.  ZKT,  50  Church  St.  JSTg^t  Yorlt  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  spent  a  good  share  of  Election  Day- 
on  my  knees.  " Vote  as  you  pray!” 
That  is  strong  advice,  yet  I  fear  that 
if  it  were  made  the  basis  of  a  well- 
enforced  law  there  would  be  a  very 
small  vote  polled.  I  was  on  my  knees 
using  the  knife,  not  so  much  on  the 
politicians  as  on  the  Peach  borers.  I 
tried  the  political  knifing  a  little,  tou, 
by  asking  voters  to  use  a  paster  on 
their  ballots.  Some  were  ready  to  do 
it,  but  others  demurred  a  little.  One 
man  said  no  money  could  induce  him 
to  vote  for  a  Democrat.  I  certainly 
had  no  money  to  offer  him.  Another 
one  said  the  Republicans  had  stolen 
everything  else,  but  they  never  could 
steal  his  vote.  Still  another  said  that 
after  the  party  had  made  up  the  ballot 
it  was  a  sin  to  cut  it.  One  more  said 
if  he  ever  cut  a  ticket  he  never  would 
be  nominated  for  an  office.  Well,  there 
are  thorns  in  the  pathway  of  a  re¬ 
former,  but  our  feet  are  getting  so 
hard  that  we  can  stamp  them  down. 

We  cut  those  peach  borers,  though, 
without  any  mercy.  They  are  unusually 
bad  this  year,  and  many  of  our  best 
trees  would  have  been  ruined  by  Spring 
if  we  had  let  them  alone.  I  have  tried 
various  washes,  but  usually  come  back 
to  the  old  plan  of  cutting  out.  Hot  lye 
will  kill  a  borer  if  it  gets  at  him,  but 
the  gum  must  first  be  scraped  away 
so  as  to  leave  the  burrow  exposed.  You 
must  do  that  anyway,  and  if  you  do  it 
there  is  not  much  more  work  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  borer  than  in  putting  on  the 
wash. .  When  you  once  get  him  out  and 
kill  him  you  know  his  boring  is  over. 
We  send  a  boy  ahead  with  a  hoe  to 
clear  the  soil  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 
Then  we  follow  with  the  knife.  The 
borer  betrays  himself  by  the  little  pile 
of  fine  chips  or  sawdust  mixed  with  the 
gum  on  the  tree.  By  scraping  this 
away  we  find  the  upper  part  of  the 
burrow  and  follow  it  down.  Some  use 
a  crooked  wire  for  this  digging,  but  we 
prefer  a  sharp,  small  knife.  We  slit 
down  the  dead  bark  over  the  burrow 
until  we  find  the  borer,  usually  at  the 
bottom.  Instinct  apparently  teaches  him 
to  work  down  to  the  root,  yet  I  have 
found  many  at  work  at  the  top.  There 
is  usually  but  one  to  a  burrow  though  I 
have  found  three  and  four  working  close 
together.  We  took  11  big  ones  from  the 
base  of  one  five-year-old  tree.  Of 
course,  when  using  the  knife,  the  orders 
are  to  cut  up  and  down  and  never 
across  the  tree.  I  think  it  pays  to  cut 
out  the  dead  bark  where  the  borer  has 
made  his  track.  We  leave  the  cavity 
around  the  tree  open  until  cold  weather. 
When  the  trees  are  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  the  oil  the  mixture  runs  down  the 
trunk,  and,  I  think,  makes  life  a  burden 
to  the  few  borers  that  escaped  the  knife. 
As  things  stand  now,  Peach  borers  do 
us  more  damage  than  the  ,San  Jose 
scale.  We  have  the  latter  well  under 
control.  .  I  could  hardly  find  a  peach  or 
apple  this  year  with  a  scale  mark  on  it. 
We  have  used  soluble  oil  entirely.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  scale  on  our 
trees  this  Fall  except  in  one  part  of  a 
back  orchard,  yet  I  expect  to  duck  the 
trees  again — on  general  principles. 

Every  time  I  speak  of  Peach  borers 
people  come  asking  if  it  will  not  answer 
to  put  tar  or  lead  and  oil  paint  on  the 
trees.  I  doubt  it,  but  have  never  had 
quite  the  courage  required  to  try  the 
plan. 

Turkeys.— Our  folks  have  tried  at 
various  times  to  raise  turkeys  at  a 
profit.  We  had  a  good  flock  of  White 
Hollands  and  succeeded  in  hatching  a 
fair  number.  We  fell  down  in  raising 
them,  for  after  getting  fair  size  they 
died  or  wasted  away  in  some  mysterious 
manner.  I  concluded  that  our  surround¬ 
ings  are  too  damp  and  cool  for  young 
turkeys.  I  think  they  need  freer  range 
oyer  the  hills  than  our  place  can  pro¬ 
vide.  While  I  was  in  Jefferson  Co., 

N.  Y.,  I  saw  a  number  of  flocks  of 
turkeys.  The  best  one  is  pictured  on 
the  first  page  this  week.  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Rider  raised  this  flock,  as  I  understood 
her,  from  six  hens.  The  tom  was  the 
son  of  a  first-prize  winner,  and  these 
birds  seemed  about  as  near  alike  as 
the  peas  in  a  pod.  Mrs.  Rider  made 
light  of  the  job  of  raising  turkeys. 
She  said  it  required  little  labor  on  her 
part,  as  the  birds  nearly  took  care  of 
themselves.  Remembering  the  failures 
that  stung  our  own  hard  work  I  could 
not  see  how  it  was  such  an  easy  job. 
Yet  there  was  the  fine  flock  of  turkeys, 
and  Mrs.  Rider  is  a  busy  farmer’s  wife. 

It  must  be  in  the  “know  how.”  After 
all,  success  in  any  walk  of  life  seems 


to  depend  on  knowing  just  what  to  do 
and  just  when  to  do  it.  Part  of  this 
seems  to  come  as  the  result  of  long 
experience,  while  part  of  it  is  instinct 
or  vision.  Surely  if  one  has  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  instinct  required  to  raise 
turkeys,  he  ought  to  make  a  fine  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  it  on  some  of  the  hill  farms. 
We  do  not  seem  to  have  the  right  local¬ 
ity, _  and  have  not  yet  struck  our  ex¬ 
perience. 

A  good  friend  who  always  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  when  he  starts  talking 
comes  at  me  this  way: 

I’ve  got  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  Now, 
you  needn’t  get  mad  and  rush  out  and 
tear  a  board  off  the  pigpen.  For  this  is 
a  serious  matter — a  very  serious  one  to  me. 

Pie  then  proceeds  to  pick  several 
bones.  I  shall  not  try  to  tear  a  board 
off  the  pigpen,  for  just  now  there  is  no 
such  edifice  on  the  farm.  Our  hogs 
have  had  the  run  of  the  orchard  near 
the  barn  since  the  oats  and  peas  were 
cut — about  July  4.  A  little  brook  runs 
through  one  end  of  this  orchard.  So 
the  hogs  require  little  or  no  care.  We 
feed  them  a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
middlings  in  a  slop,  but  for  the  rest  of 
their  food  they  depend  on  fallen  apples, 
grass,  weeds  and  insects  which  they  root 
out  of  the  soil. 

That  is  the  way  they  were  cared  for 
up  to  the  middle  of  October.  At  that 
time  we  sold  one,  and  he  made  a  good 
carcass  of  pork.  1  he  others  are  now 
in  separate  stalls  under  cover,  where 
they  are  fed  on  soft  cabbage,  small  po¬ 
tatoes  boiled  and  cornmeal.  I  shall  try 
to  turn  them  all  off  before  December 
15.  Grain  is  so  high  that  it  does  not 
pay  us  to  fatten  pigs  in  cold  weather. 

I  would  not  keep  a  hog  on  the  place 
unless  I  could  pasture  them  through 
the  Summer  and  make  their  growth 
mostly  on  fallen  apples,  grass  and 
farm  wastes. 

Farm  Notes. — The  cabbage  is  selling 
at  a  good  price.  It  looks  now  as  if  we 
should  get  rid  of  it  all  without  storing 
any  except  the  soft  heads  for  cow  feed. 
We  began  feeding  these  when  the  pas¬ 
tures  got  short,  and  are  now  giving 
three  or  four  fair-sized  cabbage  per 
day  to  each  cow.  They  are  very  fond 
of  them,  and  as  we  feed  them  there 
is  no  bad  taste  in  the  milk.  If  we  were 
to  carry  cabbage  through  the  Winter 
our  plan  would  be  to  plow  deep  fur¬ 
rows  in  on  the  lightest  land,  giving  a 
good  slope  to  the  furrow.  Then  pack 
in  the  cabbage,  heads  down  and  close 
together.  Then  throw  a  furrow  from 
each  side  over  the  cabbage,  and,  as  the 
ground  freezes,  put  a  little  hay  or  straw 
on  top.  In  taking  out,  of  course,  we 
begin  at  the  lower  end  and  work  up. 

.  .  .  .  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that 

the  fungus  disease  which  has  ruined  so 
many  chestnut  trees  has  appeared  in 
our  woods.  We  have  30  acres  of  fine 
timber — mostly  chestnut — and  I  have 
been  leaving  it  as  a  sort  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  since  the  price  of  timber  is  rising. 
Now  I  notice  som:  of  the  finest  young 
trees  dying  down  from  the  top,  and  the 
disease  seems  to  be  spreading  through 
the  woods.  The  experts  do  not  hold 
out  much  hope,  for  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  fighting  the  disease  and 
preventing  its  spread.  We  might  cut 
out  the  trees  which  show  it,  but  that 
will  only  delay  the  spread.  It  looks 
as  if  my  fine  woods  must  come  down 
for  timber  if  I  am  to  get  anything  but 

stove  wood  out  of  it . I  am 

writing  this  with  one  eye  on  the  paper 
and  the  other  on  the  new  baby — having 
been  left  in  charge  of  him  while  our 
folks  have  gone  to  a  meeting.  This 
baby  is  three  years  old,  and  “inquisitive 
for  his  age,”  as  I  have  heard  people 
say.  Mother  brought  him'  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  his  own  mother  was  sick. 
His  little  red  head  goes  bobbing  around 
the  house,  into  all  sorts  of  mischief, 
and  carrying  sunshine  into  every  cor¬ 
ner.  I  was  directed  to  put  him  to  bed 
at  a  certain  hour,  so  that  he  might 
sleep,  and  I  obeyed  instructions  to  the 
last  detail.  But  the  little  scamp 
couldn’t  sleep  with  the  memory  of  the 
cats  and  Tinker  and  Shep,  and  all  the 
wonderful  things  outdoors.  When  I 
peeped  in  to  be  sure  that  he  was  “cov¬ 
ered,”  there  he  was  bolt  upright  in 
bed  all  ready  to  cry.  So  here  he  is 
again  playing  on  the  floor  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  coming  to  lean  his 
head  against  my  arm  and  watch  the 
point  of  the  pen  “make  marks.”  I  have 
an.  original  and  pleasant  way  of  inter¬ 
esting  him.  When  he  gets  too  restless 
I  take  him  up  and  we  eat  a  baked  apple 
together.  We  have  already  made  a  sad- 
looking  hole  in  the  dish  of  apples  laid 
aside  for  dinner,  but  there  are  plenty 
more.  This  may.  be  voted  an  expensive 
way  of  interesting  children  by  those 
who  have  to  buy  the  apples,  but  it  will 
n*ake  a  useful  member  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  h.  w.  c. 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

THE 

CLEANEST- UGHTEST and  MOST  COMFORTABLE 

POMMEL  SUCKER 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END 
BECAUSE  IT  WEARS  LONGEST 

*3^0  EVERYWHERE' 

EveRy  garment  bearing  "the  sign  of  the  fish- 
guaranteed  waterproof.  ^owei?^ 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  */06 

AJ.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON,  U.S.A.  * 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.  LIMITED.'  TORONTO  CAN.  f 


Outwear  Two  Pairs 


You  take  chances  when  you  buy  ordinary  rubber 
boots  with  rubber  soles. 

They  give  only  slight  protection  to  your  feet  —  a 
sharp  stick  or  a  nail  may  go  through  the  sole  at  any 
moment.  Then  they  are  done  for. 

NOT  SO  with  Rubberhide  Boots.  The  Rock 
Oak  sole  outwears  several  rubber  soles  as  well.  That's 
why  they  are  most  economical  for  you  to  buy. 

Better  for  ditching,  spading  and  all  kinds  of 
wet  work.  Absolutely  water-tight,  and, 
unlike  other  boots,  always  stay  so.  Your 
feet  are  dry  all  the  time. 

Resolable  by  any  cobbler 
Rubberhide  Boots,  with  ordinary  care, 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  ordinary  rubber 
boots.  If  they  should  not,  we  agree  to  make 
good  any  difference  in  wear  in  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his 
name.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 
RUBBERHIDE  CO.  456  Essex  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 

** — — — -jm 

This  Is  why 

Rohberhldes  wear  longer 
Next  to  the  foot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


NO  OTHER  SOLELIKETHIS 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 


Men’s 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill,  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

and  &  "A 

Youth’s  dlilfS 
and  Overcoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$10:92  to  $18:22 
Our  $12.50  Suits 

A  BIG  VALUE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  suits  at  this 

grice.  They  are  of  exceptional  value.  We 
ave  sold  thousands  of  these  suits,  and  we 
have  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Express  charges  paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Allowances  made  on  all  orders  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

Write  for  samples  of  cloth  and  style  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO., 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville*  N.  J. 
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Send  for  It  today— 


*  V  a  •  • 


5  '  eb*  r-\gs  Y<IU  • 

Larger  Prvjtlb 
1  -  ■ 


,  lt’<?  Frpp  gjres  }”ots  of  am* J  1  \,.\wv 

'  ,cc  able  information  of  the  '-/t  (V) 

!  ‘ft*?*1,  cuI(;iyation  of  Beans  and  *  ™  & 

1  eas  and  their  market,  sollingand  feed-  -  h/ 
t h A  es'.i. Tnforimuiori  furnished  by 

manufacturethe168  1&  the  C°Untry'  Wo 

OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

|  need  ofboththe  small  an 'naVge  grower, 
as  well  as  job  threshermen.  These  thresh! 
ers  are  guaranteed  to  thresh  all  kinds 
of  Beans  and  Peas  directly  from  the 
the  seed  0r°Wln°  vlno*  w,»hout  splitting 

Our  Proposition  to  Bean  or  Pea  growers 
Is  the  most  fairand  liberal  ever  made 
by  a  manufacturer. 

Write  for  It  and  tl 
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L.  OWENS 
Superior 
Minneapolis 


)  book  today. 
CO. 

St.  S.  E„ 

,  Minn. 
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You’ll 
find  rab¬ 
bit-shoot¬ 
ing  rare 
good  sport 
if  you  go  out 
with  a  Stevens. 

Every  shot  will 
count — a  Stevens 
is  so  far-and- 
straight-shooting 
and  quick-firing. 

Send  for  Stevens 
Catalog  describing  all 
Stevens  Firearms— 
Kiiles,  Shotguns,  Pis¬ 
tols.  6c.  for  postage 
I  brings  it. 

And  Dan  Beard's  book, 
"Guns  and  Gunning”— 
full  of  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  about 
woodcraft  and  camping, 
about  birds  and  game, 
etc.  Postpaid,  20c.  paper 
cover,  or  80c  cloth  cover 
—stamped  in  gilt. 

Most  dealers  sell  Stevens 
firearms.  If  yours  can’t  sup¬ 
ply,  we’ll  ship  direct  on  receipt 
of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 
"00  'Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

U.S.A. 


THE  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  MUSIC  HOUSE 


CHRISTMAS  BARGAINS 


COR  52  years  Wurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 
1  have  been  the  world’s  standard.  We  supply 
the  U.  S.  Government. 

Shrewd  buyers  everywhere  look  for  our  an¬ 
nual  ’Xmas  bargains.  Hundreds  of  prices  cut 
in  half  this  year;  $100  cornets,  only  $50;  $20  cor¬ 
nets,  only  $10;  $100  violin  outfits,  only  $50;  $20 
violin  outfits,  only  $10;  $25  guitar  and  mando¬ 
lin  outfits,  only  $12.50.  (A  free  course  of 
music  lessons  with  each  instrument). 

Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band 
Instruments,  Old  Violins,  and  everything 
musical.  Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet 
music  and  instruction  books  at  half. 

Big  new  catalog  of  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  and  supplies,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Also  a  50c  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if  you 
mention  this  magazine  and  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Write  today. 

*S*Two  big  distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 


121  E.  4th  St., 
CINCINNATI 


THE 

Rudolph  Wurlifzer 

co. 


266  Wabash  Ay. 
CHICAGO 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 
THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  outfit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation;  800  gals.  ,25 
ft.;  400  gals.,  50  ft.  $42.50  Delivered  at 
K.R.  Sta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  information. 

J.  H.  KI) WARDS, 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  /VTat/o^— * 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


We  want  you  to  know 

how  to  get  your  Xmas  gifts 
FREE.  This  new  idea  is  a 
sure  winner,  and  it  costs 
you  nothing  to  know  about 
it.  Send  your  name  and 
address  today  to  Farm  and 
Home,  Dept.  37,  Springfield , 
Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d„  or  8*-a  marks,  or  10'u  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  oi 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  early  in  January  at 
Medina.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  apple  Sec¬ 
tion  of  western  New  York — and  all  will  be  well  cared 
for.  You  ought  to  go  and  help  put  up  a  protest 
against  such  packing  of  “Choice  New  York  Baldwins’ 
as  was  done  last  year ! 

* 

Several  times  each  year  some  one  starts  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  co-operative  laundries  for  farmers.  The 
idea  is  for  a  number  of  families  to  buy  a  set  of 
laundry  machinery,  locate  it  at  some  place  where  there 
is  steam  power,  and  take  all  the  dirty  clothes  there  to 
be  washed.  We  have  often  hunted  for  places  where  this 
plan  has  been  carried  out,  but  never  found  more  than 
one  or  two — which  we  understand  were  finally  given 
up.  As  a  labor  saver  and  help  for  the  women  folks 
the  scheme  is  ideal,  but  as  it  brings  no  cash  income 
to  the  farm  it  seldom  receives  support  from  the  men. 

* 

We  think  the  time  has  now  come  to  make  a  dead 
set  fight  for  a  fair  parcels  post.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  next  Congress  had  the  views 
of  the  people  on  this  point  well  drilled  into  them  be¬ 
fore  election.  The  last  Congress  was  playing  for 
political  advantage,  and  would  not  antagonize  the 
powerful  interests  opposed  to  a  parcels  post  just  be¬ 
fore  a  Presidential  election.  Now  the  situation  will 
be  different,  for  every  politician  knows  how  the  people 
have  demonstrated  their  power.  The  fight  will  be  a 
long  and  hard  one,  requiring  great  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.  We  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  begin,  and  to 
hang  on  until  the  end. 

* 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked  why  the  seeds¬ 
men  insist  upon  using  the  “disclaimer  on  packages 
of  seeds.  This  is  a  refusal  to  guarantee  the  seeds  in 
any  way,  and  it  is  made  as  strong  as  sharp  legal 
minds  can  put  words  together.  A  seedsman  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  has  answered  the  question,  and  we 
shall  print  his  article  next  week.  We  can  safely 
guarantee  an  article  worth  reading.  The  R.  N.-\. 
will  not  permit  any  injustice  to  the  seed  trade  to  stand 
uncorrected.  We  try  to  act  in  the  interests  of  seed 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers.  The  latter  are  very  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  buyers  have  less  chance  of  guaranteed 
protection  than  those  who  purchase  any  other  class  of 
goods.  We  are  going  to  tell  our  readers  where  the 
seeds  offered  for  sale  come  from — if  we  can  find  out 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  tell  the  people  how  they 
can  make  sure  of  obtaining  true  and  strong  seeds. 
The  seedsmen  are  invited  to  take  a  hand  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  any  time. 

* 

Prime  Minister  Asquith  has  just  reported  to  the 
English  Parliament  that  the  application  for  old  age 
pensions  from  persons  70  years  of  age  or  moie  from 
Ireland  are  three  times  as  many  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  as  from  Scotland,  and  four  times  as  many  as 
from  England.  The  allowance  is  $1.25  pei  week.  1  he 
conclusion  is  that  the  hardships  of  the  Government’s 
laws  are  driving  the  strong  and  ambitious  youths 
away  from  the  Irish  soil  to  other  countries,  and  leaves 
only  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  aged.  These  statistics 
of  the  Prime  Minister  confirm  the  observations  of 
anvone  who  travels  through  that  fertile  country  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  open.  While  a  little  over  a  century 
back  England  took  over  a  sturdy  race  of  yeomanry.. 
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whom  by  oppressive  laws  she  has  > driven  to  the  shores 
of  other  countries,  she  finds  herself  now  confronted 
with  one-half  of  her  former  population,  and  that  half 
without  independence,  strength  or  hope.  Recognizing 
now  the  havoc  she  has  made,  England  is  reluctantly 
and  somewhat  deliberately  attempting  to  encourage 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland,  but  the  landlord, 
like  all  other  men  with  special  privileges  which  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  luxuriantly  on  the  labors  of  others, 
yields  grudgingly,  and  the  English  Government  is  not 
just  yet  radical  enough  to  insist  that  he  earn  his  own 
living.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Those  who  would  continue  the  enactment 
of  laws  and  conditions  which  discriminate  against  the 
American  farmer  would  do  well  to  study  the  causes 
of  the  agricultural  decline  in  Ireland  and  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  her  people.  The  sturdy  ambitious  youth  of 
Ireland  left  the  fertile  Irish  farms  for  other  lands  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  many  an  ambitious  boy 
leaves  the  American  farm  for  the  city — better  oppor¬ 
tunities.  So  long  as  the  farmer  realizes  only  40  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  retail  price  of  his  product,  and 
the  city  merchant  60  per  cent  or  more,  so  long  will 
annual  lectures  on  the  glories  of  farm  life  fail  to  keep 
the  ambitious  boy  on  the  old  homestead. 

* 

We  are  receiving  letters  from  farmers  in  New  York 
who  name  the  men  they  would  like  to  have  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  want  many  more  of 
them,  for  such  an  expression  of  desire  will  be  the 
nearest  we  can  get  this  year  to  an  election  of  Senators 
by  popular  vote.  Something  of  the  sort  is  needed 
right  now.  New  York  needs  a  grown-up  man  of 
courage  and  strength  at  Washington — and  not  some 
petty  figurehead  who  will  change  like  a  weather  cock 
when  the  wind  blows  bard.  There  are  strong  men  in 
the  State  who  could  represent  New  York  with  credit. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  name  them  and  get  them 
out  in  the  open.  The  people  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  the  only  way  they  have  to  beat  the  poli¬ 
ticians  is  to  come  right  out  squarely  and  make  the 
fight  where  all  can  see  it.  We  all  remember  how, 
by  those  tactics,  the  people  forced  the  renomination 
of  Gov.  Hughes.  Now  for  the  same  methods  in  elect¬ 
ing  a  Senator.  Give  us  a  strong  man  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  us  fairly,  and  then  make  the  Legislature  elect 
him.  Who  is  your  candidate  for  Senator ? 

* 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  tried 
using  “floats”  in  the  manure  pile  or  in  stable.  By 
“floats”  we  mean  the  ground  raw  phosphate  rock  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  expensive  treatment  is  to  make  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  “floats”  available  for  plant  food. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  when  these  “floats”  are  put 
in  the  manure  pile  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  of  the  manure  so  that  they  become  more 
available  without  the  acid  treatment.  If  this  is  so  to 
any  extent  the  fact  should  be  made  known,  for  the  use 
of  acid  is  expensive  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Good  results  from  this  practice  are  reported 
from  some  of  the  experiment  stations,  but  we  want  to 
hear  from  farmers  who  have  actually  tried  the  plan. 
We  also  want  to  know  what  changes,  if  any,  take 
place  in  the  manure  pile.  Why  cannot  the  chemists 
analyze  the  manure  and  the  floats,  and  thus  see  how 
much  available  phosphoric  acid  there  is?  Then,  after 
a  fair  period,  analyze  again  and  see  if  the  amount 
available  has  increased.  This  might  not  give  exact 
figures,  but  it  would  help. 

* 

For  more  than  a  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the 
names  of  15  members  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
and  asked  our  readers  to  keep  them  at  home.  They 
all  came  from  districts  which  are  controlled  by  the 
votes  of  farmers.  All  we  did  was  to  print  those  names 
week  after  week  with  10  lines  of  comment.  As  the 
time  for  nominating  arrived  one  by  one  the  names 
dropped  from  the  list  like  leaves  from  a  tree.  Most 
of  them  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  found  some 
“important  business  which  demanded  their  full  time.” 
A  few  tried  for  renomination,  but  all  fell  down  except 
four— and  not  one  of  these  could  ever  have  been  re¬ 
nominated  by  a  primary  election.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
printed  the  names  of  this  lonely  quartette  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  at  least  two  of  them  would  be 
defeated.  That  hope  was  realized,  for  Joseph  Ackroyd 
and  Wm.  W.  Wemple  ran  far  behind,  and  were  beaten. 
Thus  out  of  the  original  15  only  two  are  left,  John 
Raines  and  Jotham  P.  A  lids.  Both  of  these  men 
came  in  tagging  behind  the  ticket  with  the  dust  still 
on  their  jackets  where  the  farmers  had  planted  their 
ballots  like  horsewhips.  When  we  get  the  complete 
returns  we  shall  print  them  to  show  just  how  these 
men  ran — or  rather  limped  into  the  Senate.  We  pre¬ 
dict  that  they  will  both  cut  a  much  smaller  figure  at 


Albany  during  the  next  two  years  than  they  ^ever  did 
before.  -  The  outcome  of  the  battle  against  these  15 
men  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  New  York.  It  shows  what  the  farmers  and 
country  people  can  do  if  they  once  get  together  for  a 
worthy  purpose.  A  few  more  object  lessons  like 
this  and  New  York  farmers  will  secure  the  recogni¬ 
tion  which  farmers  in  western  States  obtain.  We 
hope  it  is  evident  by  this  time  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
not  in  favor  of  going  hat  in  hand  with  deep  humilia¬ 
tion  to  the  politicians  to  beg  for  a  small  piece  of  the 
earth  to  stand  on. 

* 

Many  farmers  are  disappointed  with  the  outcome 
of  the  law  removing  the  tax  from  denatured  alcohol. 
They  were  led  to  believe  that  within  a  few  years 
farmers  would  be  making  alcohol  on  the  farms  out  cf 
waste  products — thus  saving  bills  for  gasoline,  oil  and 
coal.  In  the  Far  West  there  is  great  need  of  substi¬ 
tutes  for  these  articles,  since  they  are  all  controlled 
by  combinations  until  the  price  is  excessive.  If  the 
alcohol  could  be  made  on  the  farm  at  a  fair  price  a 
crop  of  sugar  beets  or  the  waste  from  the  orchards 
would  supply  it  at  low  cost.  In  Europe  small  stills 
are  used,  either  located  on  each  farm  or  traveling 
from  place  to  place  like  a  trashing  machine.  Such 
stills  cannot  be  bought  here  at  a  fair  price,  and  there 
is  a  growing  demand  that  importers  be  permitted  to 
bring  them  into  the  country  free  of  duty  so  that  our 
farmers  may  try  them.  Several  of  the  western  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  secured  such  stills,  and  are 
experimenting  to  see  if  they  are  practical.  We  hope 
they  will  prove  so,  and  that  farmers  can  use  them  to 
provide  cheap  light  and  heat.  We  still  think,  however, 
that  larger  stills  run  for  a  community  like  the  cream¬ 
ery  or  beet  sugar  factory  will  prove  more  satisfactory. 

* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  last  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  dealings  in 
“futures”  or  sales  where  there  is  no  actual  delivery. 
This  law  took  effect  September  1,  1908,  and  in  sub¬ 
stance  prohibits  the  following: 

(1)  The  making,  offer  to  make,  or  assistance  in  making, 
by  either  principal  or  agent,  of  any  contract  respecting 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  securities  or  commodities,  where 
the  intent  of  hotli  parties  is  that  such  contract  shall  or 
may  be  terminated,  closed  or  settled,  without  hona  fide 
purchase  or  sale,  upon  the  basis  of  public  market,  quota¬ 
tions;  or  when  such  quotations  shall  reach  a  certain  figure; 
or  where  both  parties  do  net  intend  actual  bona  fide  receipt 
and  delivery,  but  a  settlement  based  upon  the  payment  of 
differences  : 

(2)  The  keeping,  conducting  or  operating  of  any  place 
where  such  a  contract  is  made  or  offered,  or  knowingly  al¬ 
lowing  or  inducing  anyone  to  make  or  offer  such  a  con¬ 
tract  therein  : 

(3)  The  receipt,  communication,  exhibition  or  display  of 
such  public  market  quotations  with  intent  to  offer,  make 
or  assist  in  making  any  such  contract. 

A  pamphlet  by  Rufus  B.  Cowing,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
C.  White  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  regarding 
wagers  and  speculative  dealings.  It  seems  that  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  all  wagering 
contracts,  being  against  public  policy,  are  illegal  and 
void.  Under  the  New  York  law  a  corporation  found 
guilty  of  “gambling”  in  prices  (that  is,  settling  sales 
without  actual  delivery)  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense.  All  other 
persons  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  five  years  in 
prison,  or  both.  The  law  is  intended  to  stop  the 
operations  of  bucket  shops  and  prohibit  gambling  in 
prices.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  and  should  be  en¬ 
forced.  Mr.  White  gives  a  review  of  court  record 
on  the  subject  of  wagering  which  indicates  that  the 
New  York  law  will  be  upheld.  We  hope  so,  and  if  it 
is  not,  public  sentiment  will  demand  one  that  will 
stand  the  test.  The  people  are  satisfied  that  this 
gambling  in  prices  is  all  against  public  interests. 


BREVITIES. 

Here  is  a  true  one  from  Massachusetts :  “The  better 
grade  of  farming  we  do,  the  harder  to  hire  help  to  do  it.” 

In  Italy  railroads  are  beginning  to  use  concrete  ties  in 
place  of  wood.  These  ties  are  reinforced  with  steel  and 
weigh  about  275  pounds. 

The  set  of  questions  from  the  “Commission  on  Country 
Life”  are  certainly  having  a  “wide  circulation.”  We  have 
received  four  copies  already. 

We  are  paying  18  cents  for  a  pound  of  rather  inferior 
cheese  at  retail.  Now  will  some  of  our  cheese  dairymen 
tell  us  what  part  of  that  they  get  for  their  milk? 

“Why  not  compel  the  grocer  to  brand  cold  storage  eggs 
and  fowls  as  such?”  asks  a  reader.  It  Is  a  good  idea — 
under  the  pure  food  laws,  such  goods  cannot  legally  he 
marked  “fresh.” 

Oitr  old  friend.  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  is  now  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association.  The  society  could  not 
have  a  better  head.  The  annual  meeting  at  Hartford 
promises  to  be  a  rouser. 

According  to  law  in  New  Jersey  no  saloon  shall  ho 
placed  within  200  feet  of  a  public  school.  An  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  has  found  one  case  at  least  where  the 
dance  hall  of  a  saloon  is  used  as  a  school  room.  There  is 
“higher  education”  for  you  ! 
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-  THAT  OHIO  FERTILIZER  FIGHT. 

In  discussing  the  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  fer¬ 
tilizer  fight  in  Ohio  we  have  told  the  truth  about 
the  farm  papers  which  circulate  in  that  State.  We 
have  good  authority  for  every  statement  made.  The 
most  influential  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  said  that  if  the  Ohio  farm  papers 
had  taken  the  course  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  trouble 
would  have  been  ended  long  ago.  We  have  made  that 
statement  several  times  and  we  now  repeat  it.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania — all  bordering  on  Ohio — the  fertilizer 
sold  by  the  Smith  Company  made  a  miserable  show¬ 
ing  at  the  experiment  stations.  The  Ohio  Farmer 
knew  this,  yet  it  never  gave  these  facts,  but  printed 
the  Smith  advertising.  Again,  it  is  true  that  there  were 
many  farmers  in  Ohio  who  felt  that  because  no  bold 
and  outspoken  defense  of  the  State  Board  was  made 
that  organization  must  be  guilty  of  misconduct.  The 
Board  was  tied  up  by  injunction,  and  we  claim  that 
the  Ohio  Farmer  and  other  papers  should  have  de¬ 
fended  it  at  any  risk  if  they  believed  in  its  integrity. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  doesn’t  like  this  form  of  the 
truth.  In  a  recent  issue  it  prints  a  long  editorial  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

There  is  nothing  more  despicable  in  journalism  than  false 
accusations  and  misrepresentations  against  competing  con¬ 
temporaries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  injuring  them  by  divert¬ 
ing  patronage.  This  is  just  what  the  editor  of  a  New 
York  farm  journal  has  been  guilty  of  for  several  months 
past.  Ilis  selfish  object  is  so  apparent  as  to  disgust  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  who  are  well  posted  on  the  situation. 
This  editor  seized  the  fertilizer  trouble  in  Ohio  as  a  lever, 
but  instead  of  directing  his  attacks  toward  the  Smith  fer¬ 
tilizer  concern,  he  has  been  constantly  hammering  at  Ohio 
papers,  accusing  them  of  not  placing  the  facts  in  the 
case  before  their  readers.  Yet  he  knows  this  is  false, 
as  far  as  the  Ohio  Farmer  is  concerned.  It  has  published 
every  fact  that  has  been  brought  out  in  the  controversy, 
has  defended  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  without  hesi¬ 
tation  or  reserve,  and  has  condemned  the  accused  fertilizer 
concern  for  every  act  that  was  in  violation  of  law,  and 
especially  for  its  “hold  up”  method  of  fighting  the  Board. 

Before  we  saw  the  paper  in  which  this  editorial 
appeared  a  well-known  farmer  in  Ohio  sent  us  a  copy 
of  it  with  the  following  letter.  We  do  not  see  that 
any  further  comment  is  needed : 

“Editor  Rural  New  Yorker: — I  have  just  read  the 
attached  clipping,  which  is  a  recent  Ohio  Farmer 
editorial.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  be  fooled  by 
this  sort  of  thing,  not  I,  anyway.  While'  attending 
the  State  Fair  this  year  I  talked  with  an  Ohio  Farmer 
editor,  and  while  he  outlined  no  policy  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  yet  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  libera’ly,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  from  a  fear  of  damage  suits  or  loss  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  not  going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Ohio 
fertilizer  fight.  However,  as  this  man  is  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  a  mercenary  corporation,  perhaps,  he  deserves 
some  leniency  on  our  part.  While  a  paper  may  give 
all  the  facts  in  a  case,  they  may  be  given  in  such  a 
mild  way  that  the  disclosures  fail  to  do  any  good.  I 
will  say  that  you  deserve  to  get  and  keep  thousands 
of  subscribers  because  of  the  fights  you  have  made  in 
the  behalf  of  farmers,  and  that  they  are  ingrates  if 
they  fail  to  support  you.  I  write  this  because  I 
resent  the  Ohio  Farmer’s  vei'ed  criticism  and  to  show 
that  I  am  glad  that  there  is  one  paper  in  America  that 
is  not  afraid  to  make  the  kind  of  fights  you  have 
successfully  made  in  the  past.” 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Charles  W.  Morse,  who,  according  to  bis 
own  assertions,  possessed  a  fortune  of  $20,000,000  less 
than  two  years  ago,  was  sentenced  at  New  York  November 
6  to  serve  15  years  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Alfred  H.  Curtis,  the  co-defendant,  and  former  associate 
of  Morse  in  the  wrecking  of  the  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  sentenced  for  five  years,  but  sentence  was  at 
once  suspended.  A  10-day  stay  in  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Morse  was  allowed,  so  that  the  notice  of  appeal 
could  be  filed.  Charles  W.  Morse  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
lie  was  born  at  Bath  in  1856.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  he  was  allowed  to  become  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
shipbuilding  firm  of  his  father.  Deciding  he  needed  more 
education,  however,  he  went  to  Bowdoin  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  before  his  twentieth  birthday.  With  a 
cousin  he  then  embarked  in  the  ice  business,  at  first  on  a 
small  scale.  At  the  same  time  he  shipped  lumber  to  the 
New  York  market.  Ilis  resources  grew  rapidly,  and  after 
a  few  years  he  had  a  number  of  vessels  plying  between 
Maine  and  various  .ports  southward.  In  1885  Morse  came 
to  New  York  to  live.  Continuing  in  the  ice  trade,  he 
acquired  plants  at  the  variods  points  of  supply  until  he 
dominated  the  situation  both  in  Maine  and  on  the  Hudson 
River.  As  a  climax  of  his  successful  operations  he  devised 
the  plan  of  forming  the  American  Ice  Company,  better 
known  as  the  Ice  Trust,  in  1897.  Through  the  Tammany 
Mayor,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  and  another  Tammany  poli¬ 
tician.  John  F.  Carroll,  the  Trust  man  got  the  city  dock 
privileges  he  wanted.  The  Trust  was  launched  formally 
in  1899.  Prices  have  been  at  its  mercy  ever  since.  Morse 
had  become  a  director  of  several  banks  in  the  course  of  his 
rise  in  New  York  business  circles.  Having  perfected  the 
ice  plan,  he  set  for  himself  the  task  of  controlling  many 
banks.  Undoubtedly  he  saw  the  broad  possibilities  of  oper¬ 
ating  numerous  banking  institutions  in  connection  with 
industrial  enterprises.  The  banks  would  be  available  for 
handling  whatever  promotions  and  flotations  of  securities 
might  become  necessary.  That  is  what  the  “Morse  banks” 
did.  He  soon  had  his  chain  in  control,  and  they  loaned 
money  to  his  trusts  or  bought  his  trusts’  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  iatest  great  combination  perfected  by  Morse  was  the 
Consolidated  Steamship  Company.  it  was  a  merger  of 
coast  transportation  lines.  In  the  merging  there  was 
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“watering”  without  -stint.  Its  •  reorganization,  after  the 
1907  panic,  began  with  a  petition  in  the  Maine  courts  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  rehabilitate  several  con¬ 
stituent  companies  of  the  discredited  corporation.  Since 
then  it  has  led  the  precarious  existence  of  a  disjointed 
trust.  .  .  .  Mount  McCulloch,  a  peak  800  feet  high 

west  of  Unalaska,  has  dropped  into  the  sea  following  a 
volcanic  eruption,  according  to  information  brought  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch.  Officers 
of  the  Government  boat  say  that  instead  of  the  mountain 
there  is  now  a  landlocked  hay  three  miles  wide,  into  which 
the  cutter  sailed  and  in  which  she  made  soundings.  The 
water  showed  a  depth  of  from  eight  fathoms  at  the  edges 
to  25  fathoms  in  the  center.  Mount  McCulloch  was 
first  seen  a  year  ago,  when  the  cutter  after  which  it  is 
named  arrived  off  the  coast.  .  .  .  The  Government’s 

contention  that  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  capitalized 
at  $18,000,000.  is  a  trust  operating  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  decisions  handed  down  by  Judges  Da  combe, 
Coxe.  Noyes  and  Ward  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  New  York  November  7.  Judge  Ward  dissented.  The 
Government’s  suit  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
included  also  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  the  Rritish- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  the  United  Cigar  Stoi'es  Com¬ 
pany  and  59  smaller  corporations,  but  not  all  of  these 
are  included  in  the  Court’s  decision.  The  complaint  against 
the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  and  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company  was  dismissed.  .  .  .  Ralph  Blaisdell, 

auditor  for  the  Harriman  system  of  railroads  in  the  North¬ 
west,  has,  for  the  “good  of  the  service,”  Issued  an  order 
forbidding  employees  in  his  department  visiting  saloons 
or  liquor  houses  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  order 
affects  about  500  employees.  Several  months  ago  Rlais- 
dell  discharged  all  the  women  clerks  and  stenographers 
in  his  department  and  replaced  them  with  men.  The 
women  were  dismissed  on  ihe  ground  that  men  are  more 
efficient.  .  .  .  Six  workmen  were  killed,  one  was  fatal¬ 

ly  injured  and  four  slightly  hurt  November  7  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  boiler  at  the  Wisconsin  Central  round  house 
at  Superior,  Wis.  The  boiler  was  used  in  well-drilling. 

Postmaster  Edward  M.  Morgan  of  New  York, 
was  shot  October  9  as  he  was  starting  from  his  home  in 
West  146th  street  for  the  Post  Office,  by  Eric  IT.  B. 
Mackay,  a  stenographer  in  a  law  office.  Four  years  ago 
Macka.v  escaped  from  an  insane  asylum  at  Worcester.  Mass., 
where  ho  had  been  confined  for  a  year  after  waylaying  and 
shooting  a  man  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  he  waylaid  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover.  His  assailant  had  a  fancied  grievance 
about  the  delivery  of  his  mail.  .  .  .  Edward  Ward 
Carmack,  former  United  States  Senator  and  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  was  shot  and  killed  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  November  9,  by  Robin  Cooper,  son  of  Col.  Duncan 
B.  Cooper.  Young  Cooper  was  accompanied  by  Col. 
Cooper  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  Carmack  was  alone. 
Mr.  Carmack  was  on  his  way  to  his  home  when  shot.  He 
drew  a  revolver  and  fired  one  shot.  Robin  Cooper  has  a 
slight  flesh  wound  on  his  shoulder,  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Carmack’s  bullet.  Col.  Cooper  was  the 
chief  anti-prohibition  leader  in  the  recent  Democratic  pri¬ 
mary  when  Carmack  was  defeated  for  the  Gubernatorial 
nomination  by  Gov.  Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  who  was  the 
candidate  of  that  faction.  Recently  Carmack  had  written 
several  editorials  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  in  which 
Col.  Duncan  B.  Cooper's  name  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Democratic  machine.  Threats  were  made  by  Col. 
Cooper  that  Mr.  Carmack  must  cease  to  mention  his  name 
or  pay  the  penalty.  Mr.  Carmack  paid  no  attention  to 
the  warnings.  The  shooting  occurred  on  one  of  the  city’s 
main  streets,  only  one  square  from  the  State  Capitol. 

.  .  The  steamer  Temiskaming  was  approaching  the 

landing  at  Temiskaming,  Ontario.  November  10.  at  6  o’clock 
when  the  boiler  exploded,  wrecking  the  steamer  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  of  five  persons  by  the  explosion  or  drowning. 
Several  passengers  and  the  crew  were  hurled  into  the  water 
by  the  shock  and  many  are  injured.  .  .  .  The  Gov¬ 

ernment’s  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  in  w’-u-'i 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
trial  court  in  fining  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
$29,240,000  for  alleged  rebating,  was  denied  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  November  10.  The  Government  in  its  petition 
for  a  rehearing  intimated  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Appellate  Court — Grosscup.  Seaman  and  Baker — 
were  allowed  to  stand  it  would  nullify  nearly  all  the  rate 
reformatory  legislation  accomplished  by  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Immediately  upon  the  overruling  of  the 
petition  District  Attorney  Sims  applied  for  a  stay  of  man¬ 
date,  which  was  granted,  thus  leaving  the  case  still  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  pending  the  Government’s  attempt 
to  have  the  case  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  a  writ  of  certiorari.  It  was  announced 
in  the  office  of  District  Attorney  Sims,  following  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  appellate  court,  that  additional  suits  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  were  fully  prepared 
and  that  trials  may  be  demanded  within  two  weeks.  Two 
of  the  suits  charge  rebating  in  connection  with  shipments 
on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  and  two  with 
shipments  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  The 
cases  cover  almost  1,800  counts,  on  which  indictments 
were  returned  by  Federal  Grand  Juries.  Cases  in  which 
charges  of  rebating  are  made  in  connection  with  shipments 
over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  also  are  being  prepared 
by  the  assistants  of  Mr.  Sims,  and  scores  of  witnesses  in 
these  cases  already  have  been  examined.  .  .  .  Miners 

and  prospectors  are  fleeing  from  Death  Valley,  in  south¬ 
eastern  California,  because  of  daily  earthquakes  in  the 
Funeral  Range  the  last  three  weeks.  They  fear  another 
Salton  Sea  disaster. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Shropshire  Registry  Association  will  be  held 
December  1  in  the  Dive  Stock  Records  Building.  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago;  secretary,  Mortimer  Levering,  Da 
Fayette,  Ind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Shetland  Pony 
Club  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  December  2,  1908, 
at  7.30  o’clock  at  the  Dibrary  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Club,  Records  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  Ill., 
during  the  time  of  the  great  International  Show.  Morti¬ 
mer  Levering,  secretary,  DaFayette,  Ind. 

The  fifty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Building,  University  of  Ilinois,  Champaign,  Ill.,  December 
8-18. 

A  meeting  of  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  lo  be  held  at  the  Transit  House,  Chicago.  Decem¬ 
ber  5.  1908,  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  for  the  choice  of  officers 
and  to  ratify  constitution  and  by-laws  as  amended,  and  do 
any  other  business  for  the  interest  of  the  Association. 
Secretary,  Charles  D.  Dixon,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  this  year  for  arranging  farmers’  institutes  in 
New  York  is  for  Commissioner  Pearson  or  a  representative 
to  meet  leading  farmers  of  a  county  or  section  and  discuss 
the  needs  of  the  place  with  them.  In  this  way  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  learn  what  topics  are  best  suited  for  the  institute 
and  which  speakers  are  most  desirable.  Such  conferences 
have  been  held  already  in  most  of  the  counties,  and  plans 
for  the  Winter  campaign  have  been  well  laid.  We  believe 
the  coming  institute  season  in  New  York  will  be  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  these  meetings. 


GLASS  GARDENERS  ORGANIZE. — At  Cleveland  we 
had  a  good  turn  out  of  gardeners  from  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Kentucky.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois 
and  Michigan  to  the  number  of  nearly  200.  We  organized 
the  “Association  of  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growers  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  of  America.”  A  rather  ambitious  title,  hut 
with  the  large  nucleus  present  at  the.  organization  there 
is  a  prospect  for  a  great  national  organization.  I  visited  a 
number  of  the  growers  about  Cleveland,  and  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  acreage  of  lettuce  under  glass  there,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  in  demand  in  the 
West,  but  which  we  could  hardly  sell  in  the  eastern  cities. 
I  grow  it  in  my  own  frames,  because  I  like  it  better  than 
head  lettuce,  but  the  eastern  markets  demand  head  lettuce. 
The  officers  of  the  new  association  are  E.  W.  Dunbar,  of 
Ohio,  president:  S.  J.  Perry,  of  Michigan,  vice-president; 
S.  W.  Severance,  of  Kentucky,  secretary,  and  T.  B.  Chester, 
of  Ohio,  treasurer.  w.  F.  M. 


VERMONT  AN  APPLE  STATE. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  held  a  good  meeting 
at  Montpelier,  November  4-6.  There  was  good  attendance 
— the  first  snowstorm  of  the  season  making  little  differ¬ 
ence  )o  the  hardy  Vermonters.  The  writer  remembers 
attending  a  meeting  in  Delaware  some  years  ago.  There 
was  a  light  fall  of  snow — but  it  was  so  unusual  that  few 
If  any  would  venture  out  from  home.  The  chief  horti¬ 
cultural  problem  in  Vermont,  as  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  seems  to  be  centered  upon  apple  culture ; 
how  to  grow  the  crop  to  best  advantage,  what  varieties 
are  best  and  how  to  obtain  most  for  the  apples.  Without 
doubt  many  sections  of  Vermont  are  admirably  suited  to 
apple  culture.  On  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain  and 
down  through  the  valley  are  produced  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  to  he  found  in  the  world.  There  could  be  no  question 
about  the  truth  of  that  statement  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  saw  the  display  of  apples  at  Montpelier.  Some  of  the 
speciments  of  McIntosh  could  be  ranked  as  perfect.  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  State  the  apple  grows  naturally 
and  with  good  care  could  be  made  very  profitable.  Last 
year  Mr.  G.  W.  Perry  in  reporting  conditions  in  Windsor 
Co.,  said  : 

“Every  pasture  land  grows  up  naturally  to  fruit  trees, 
and  if  the  cattle  didn’t  gnaw  them  off,  our  hills  would  be 
filled  with  such  trees;  as  it  is  now,  we  produce  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  cider  apples ;  we  can  load  a  car  with  them 
every  second  day  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  loads 
driven  on  to  the  scales  and  shoveled  into  the  cars  at  30 
cents  a  hundred.  It  is  easier  to  shake  the  apples  off  the 
trees  than  to  pick  them.  If  one  could  get  at  the  crop 
before  the  fruit  is  shaken  from  the  trees,  he  could 
pick  out  a  good  many  barrels  of  No.  l’s.  We  used  to  have 
an  apple  factory  and  some  of  the  people  who  worked 
there  used  to  get  their  Winter  apples — good  Baldwins  and 
Greenings — from  the  fruit  sold  at  this  price.” 

Skilled  apple  growers  who  would  take  this  cheap  land 
and  develop  it  properly  would  make  fortunes.  Vermont  is 
close  to  the  best  markets,  and  can  produce  higher  class 
fruit  than  Oregon  and  Washington,  while  the  land  on 
which  to  do  it  can  now  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  an 
acre. 

•T.  II.  Hale  of  Connecticut  gave  a  strong  talk  on  the 
future  prospects  for  New  England  farmers.  Hale  is  al¬ 
ways  hopeful,  and  he  painted  a  bright  picture  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  ahead  of  those  who  are  ready  to  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  energy.  Prof.  Hedrick  of  Geneva  gave  a  report 
of  the  experiments  in  that  Western  New  York  orchard 
where  culture  is  being  tested  against  sod  mulch.  Prof. 
Hedrick's  figures  show  good  profit  for  thorough  tillage  on 
that  soil.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  was  more 
moisture  and  more  humus  in  the  cultivated  part.  There 
was  a  lively  debate  between  Hale  and  the  Hope  Farm  man 
over  the  question  of  tillage.  The  latter  advocated  for  hill 
lands  a  method  of  mulching  where  mulch  material  could 
be  obtained  and  plowing  part  of  the  land  where  mulch 
was  scarce.  Ilale  attacked  this  plan.  The  facts  were 
well  summed  up  by  Prof.  ,T.  L.  Hills,  who  stated  that  it 
was  largely  a  matter  of  locality.  On  hilly  or  rough  farms 
he  thought  the  mulch  or  partial  tillage  suitable,  while  on 
the  level  rich  valleys  the  thorough  tillage  would  be  better. 
That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The  Vermont  people  seem  to 
be  prosperous,  well  kept  and  well  content.  Farming  seems 
to  be  the  chief  business,  and  is  therefore  highly  respect¬ 
able.  The  Legislature  is  large,  and  every  town"  seems  to 
he  represented,  so  that  country  people  have  full  chance 
to  assert  themselves  if  they  care  to  do  so. 


GOOD  CORN  CROP. — On  November  9  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  this  estimate  of  the  corn  crop.  “The 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn 
is  26.2  bushels,  which  compares  with  25.9,  the  final’ esti¬ 
mate  in  1907,  and  25.6,  the  average  of  the  past  10  years. 
The  indicated  total  production  of  corn  is  2,642,687,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  2.592,320.000,  the  final  estimate 
in  1907.  The  quality  is  86.9,  compared  with  82.8  in  1907, 
and  84.3  the  10-year  average.”  About  71,124,000  bushels 
of  the  old  crop  were  estimated  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
ou  November  1  against  130,000,000  bushels  last  year.  Iowa 
has  the  best  crop  compared  with  former  years.  The  De¬ 
partment  figures  on  potatoes  are  as  follows:  “The  prelimin¬ 
ary  estimate  of  average  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  is  85.9 
bushels,  as  compared  with  95.4,  the  final  estimate  in  1907, 
102.2  in  1906,  and  88.6  the  10-year  average.  A  total 
production  of  274,660,000  bushels  is  thus  indicated,  as 
compared  with  297,942,000  in  1907.  The  quality  is  87  6 
per  cent,  against  88.3  last  year  and  87.6,  a  10-year 
average.” 

FREAKS  OF  THE  WIND. — A  severe  windstorm  swept 
through  our  section  September  28  and  at  first  sight  we 
thought  great  damage  must  have  been  done.  Later  we 
found  that  the  damage  was  only  in  narrow  strips.  The 
wind  came  from  the  southwest  and  the  worst  of  it  passed 
southeast  of  my  house.  On  my  farm  oak,  hickory,  wild 
cherry,  chestnut  and  apple  trees  are  broken  down  or  blown 
over.  Some  of  the  trees  are  literally  torn  in  pieces,  and 
large  limbs  blown  one  hundred  yards.  Three  large  stacks 
of  rye  straw  that  I  put  up  when  straw  was  cheap,  have 
blown  down  and  bundles  carried  nearly  across  the  next 
cornfield.  About  one-third  of  my  cornlieid  had  every  shock 
blown  down,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  had  the  larger  part 
of  them  standing,  the  division  being  in  a  straight  line.  A 
farm  about  a  mile  southwest  of  us  had  four  trees  blown 
down  in  the  dooryard,  and  a  piece  of  large  timber  terribly 
broken  and  blown  down  on  one  side  of  the  farm,  and  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  farm  is  a  wood  with  no  damage  done 
at  all.  I  have  six  acres  of  timber  one-half  mile  from  the 
farm  and  no  damage  was  done  there.  I  drove  to  Ushers, 
four  miles  northwest  of  here,  with  a  load  of  straw,  and 
after  going  half  a  mile  from  here  I  did  not  see  a  limb 
broken  from  a  tree,  though  the  people  said  they  had  quite 
a  hard  wind,  but  did  not  know  that  anything'  had  blown 
down  except  some  fruit.  jt.  p. 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

THE  CHAMPION  WOODCHOPPER.  A  few  years 
since  we  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  went  into  an  Iowa 
cornfield  and  did  a  great  stent  at  husking  corn.  Now 
from  Vermont  comes  the  tale  of  a  man  who  cut  and 
split  five  cords  of  wood  from  standing  trees  in  less  than 
10  hours.  Ed.  Moot  is  the  man  who  swung  the  ax.  The 
contest  was  the  result  of  a  wager  made  by  prominent  men 
in  Washington  and  special  trains  and  automobiles  carried 
spectators  to  the  woods  where  Moot  tackled  the  job.  Moot 
used  several  axes — his  sou  keeping  them  sharp  and  hand¬ 
ing  them  as  desired. 

“At  eight  o’clock  Moot  had  cut  down  six  trees,  chopped 
and  split  the  greater  part  of  the  wood,  about  a  cord  and 
a  half,  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours.  Moot  up  to  10  :30 
o’clock  had  cut  down  18  trees,  ranging  in  length  from 
60  to  70  feet  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  He  had  chopped  and  split  three  and  a  half 
cords,  and  he  said  that  his  muscle  was  as  good  as  when 
he  began.  lie  believed  that  all  of  the  five  cords  would  be 
chopped  and  split  by  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  which 
time  he  was  to  begin  piling  it.  Moot  chopped  vigorously 
during  the  forenoon  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  had 
four  cords  cut  up  and  three  cords  split  by  noon  and  was 
considei'ed  well  ahead  of  the  record.  Moot  said  he  had 
no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  chop  and  split  the  remainder 
before  3  o'clock. 

At  4  :15  o’clock  the  measurer  announced  that  Moot  had 
not  only  finished  his  five  cords  but  had  cut  half  a  cord 
extra  for  good  measure.” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING 

Now  gracious  ■plenty  rules  the  board. 

And  in  the  purse  is  gold. 

By  multitudes,  in  glad  accord. 

Thy  giving  is  extolled. 

All.  suffer  mo  to  thank  Thee,  Lord, 

For  what  Thou  dost  withhold  ! 

I  thank  Thee  that,  howe’er  we  climb 
There  yet  is  something  higner. 

That  though  through  all  our  reach  of  time 
We  to  the  stars  aspire. 

Still,  still,  beyond  us  burns  sublime 
The  pure  sidereal  tire  ! 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  unexplained. 

The  hope  that  lies  before. 

The  victory  that  is  not  gained — 

O  Father,  more  and  more. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  unattained — 

The  good  we  hunger  for ! 

I  thank  thee  for  the  voice  that  sings 
To  inner  depths  of  being. 

For  all  the  upward  spread  of  wings, 
From  earthly  bondage  freeing ; 

For  mystery — the  dream  of  things 
Beyond  our  power  of  seeing. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 

* 

A  nice  sauce  is  made  by  combining 
cranberries  and  dried  apples.  Soak 
one-half  pound  dried  apples  in  water 
over  night.  Stew  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  Add  one  quart  cranberries,, 
2)4  teacups  sugar  and  water  enough  to 
make  a  good  sauce.  Stew  15  or  20 
minutes. 

* 

We  were  looking  for  jacket  linings 
recently,  and  found  a  very  wide  va¬ 
riety,  suited  to  every  purse.  Where 
an  inexpensive  lining  is  desired,  there 
are  fine  mercerized  sateens  at  30  cents 
a  yard,  one  yard  wide,  and  others 
woven  with  a  diagonal  effect  at  45 
cents;  they  are  very  pretty  in  light  col¬ 
ors.  Silk  serge  at  59  cents  a  yard 
makes  a  handsome  lining,  but  it  is  only 
24  inches  wide.  An  especially  durable 
and  handsome  lining  is  “two-seasons” 
satin,  which  costs  84  cents  a  yard,  and 
is  a  full  yard  wide.  It  is  firm  in  weave, 
glossy  and  rich-looking,  and  is  war¬ 
ranted  for  two  seasons’  wear.  We 
would  never  buy  a  cheap  taffeta  for 
jacket  lining;  there  is  too  much  risk 
of  .poor  wearing  qualities. 

* 

Some  of  the  new  petticoats  have  elas¬ 
tic  gussets,  like  those  in  old-time  pru¬ 
nella  gaiters,  over  the  hips,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  absolutely  smooth 
fit.  Jersey-top  petticoats  are  another 
very  snug-fitting  model;  the  upper  part 
is  closely  woven  stockinet,  with  a 
flounce  of  silk  or  mohair  below.  In 
buying  an  inexpensive  petticoat  it  is 
wise  to  remember  that  many  of  the  stiff 
rustling  mercerized  fabrics  that  attract 
us  by  their  resemblance  to  taffeta  are 
emphatically  fair  weath  materials. 
After  one  drenching  in  a  hard  rain  the 
flounces  acquire  wrinkles  that  no  sub¬ 
sequent  ironing  entirely  removes,  and 
soon  begin  to  wear  along  these  lines. 
If  the  skirt  is  being  selected  for  hard 
general  wear,  we  would  prefer  a  ma¬ 
terial  with  less  of  the  stiff  dressing. 

* 

We  often  read  instructions  for  beau¬ 
tifying  a  girl’s  bedroom  inexpensively, 
in  which  free  use  of  pretty  but  cheap 
hangings  is  advised.  The  dressing 
table  may  be  a  large  box,  masked 
by  a  flowered  cotton  flounce,  or  a  fluffy 
draping  of  white  muslin  over  a  color; 
the  mirror  frame  is  draped,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  the  wash  stand  (another 
box  in  disguise)  is  expected  to  wear 
a  similar  petticoat.  All  this  sounds 
very  pretty;  unfortunately  it  does  not 
stay  clean.  Anyone  driven  by  economy 
to  packing-box  dressing-tables  cannot 
afford  the  frequent  washing  of  flimsy 
hangings.  Furthermore,  such  draperies 
are  most  pernicious  dust  catchers,  and 
therefore  unsanitary  for  a  bedroom. 
Air,  light  and  freedom  from  dust  are 
the  three  great  necessities  for  the  bed¬ 
room.  If  we  were  desirous  of  manu¬ 
facturing  a  homemade  washstand  we 
would  have  a  small  table  with  a  shelf 


beneath,  straight  and  square,  like  the 
mission  furniture,  painted  with  good 
white  paint,  or  enameled  if  we  could 
afford  it.  It  could  be  stained  instead  of 
painted  if  preferred,  but  we  like  the 
white  paint  in  a  bedroom.  W e  have  seen 
very  attractive  pieces  of  this  kind  made 
by  home  carpenters,  and  the  illustrated 


(6146  Empire  House  Jacket, 

34  to  42  bust. 

advertisements  in  many  periodicals  give 
excellent  ideas  for  the  work.  It  is 
possible  'to  make  a  serviceable  and' 
pretty  dressing  table  after  the  same 
model  with  a  mirror  in  a  swinging 
frame,  but  of  course  this  does  not  take 
the  place  of  a  bureau  with  drawers. 
However,  personal  experience  shows 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very 
shabby  and  battered-looking  bureau 
quite  presentable  by  a  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  white  paint  and  new  brass 
handles,  and  we  recommend  this  plan 
tc  the  owners  of  dark  old  painted  bed¬ 
room  furniture,  which  gives  a  very 
gloomy  look  to  the  room.  We  would 
confine  draperies  to  the  windows  alone. 
* 

Lemon  sponge  is  a  very  dainty  des¬ 
sert.  which  can  be  made  the  day  before 
using,  often  a  convenience  when  one 


6148  Princesse  Apron,  Small  32  or  34 
Medium  36  or  38,  Large  40  or  42  bust. 

has  more  cooking  on  hand  than  usual. 
Strain  the  juice  of  four  lemons  on 
one  cupful  sugar.  Soak  half  a  box 
geiatine  in  half  pint  water.  Beat  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  mix  with  half  pint 
water.  To  the  yolks  and  water  add 


the  lemon  juice  and  sugar;  cook  it 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  add 
gelatine.  Strain  the  whole  into  a  big 
bowl,  which  you  will  place  in  a  pan  of 
water  to  cool.  Beat  with  a  whisk  un¬ 
til  it  has  cooled,  but  not  hardened ;  now 
add  the  white  of  the  eggs,  and  when 
it  begins  to  thicken  turn  into  a  mould 
and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  harden.  Re¬ 
member,  the  sponge  hardens  very  rap¬ 
idly  when  it  begins  to  cool,  so  have 
mould  all  ready.  If  desired,  a  thin  cus¬ 
tard  may  be  served  with  this,  but  we 
would  not  use  whipped  cream  with  any 
lemon  dessert  because  so  many  people 
find  the  combination  indigestible. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  pretty  house  jacket  cut  on  Empire 
lines  is  shown  in  No.  6146.  The  jacket 
consists  of  the  front  and  back  portions 
of  the  yoke,  which  are  cut  in  one  with 
the  sleeves  and  the  full  skirt,  which  is 
joined  thereto.  There  is  a  shaped  neck¬ 
band  which  finishes  the  back  edge  and 
straight  bands  are  joined  to  the  lower 
edges  of  the  sleeves.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  4)4  yards  24,  3)4  32  or  2 y2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  J4  yard  of  silk  for 
the  trimming  bands  and  4  yards  of  rib¬ 
bon  for  sash.  The  pattern  6146  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure;  price,  10  cents. 

The  princess  apron  shown  in  No. 
6148  is  easily  made  and  very  pretty. 
The  apron  figured  is  white  lawn 
trimmed  with  embroidery,  but  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  equally  good  for  plain  gingham. 
The  apron  is  made  with  the  full  skirt 
and  the  panel,  which  is  cut  in  one  with 
the  shoulder  straps.  The  skirt  portion 
is  gathered  and  joined  to  the  belt  and 
the  ends  of  the  shoulder  straps  are  at¬ 
tached  to  position  while  sash  ends  are 
joined  to  the  belt  by  means  of  which 
the  closing  is  made.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
i§  6)4  yards  24,  4)4  yards  36  or  44 
inches  wide  with  5)4  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion.  The  pattern  6148  is  cut  in  three 
sizes,  small  32  or  34,  medium  36  or  38, 
large  40  or  42  inches  bust  measure. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thf 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  paRe  10. 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 

for  Homes.  Stores.  _ 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one« 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  Vi  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso« 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Every  conceivable  kind  of  failure- 
even  the  most  serious  of  all,  that  of 
character,  can  be  redeemed.  No  one 
need  despair.  Nothing  is  ever  so  good 
that  it  cannot  be  made  better;  and  so, 
when  failure  comes,  let  us  sweep  off 
the  debris,  clear  away  all  the  “dead  cir¬ 
cumstance,”  and  proceed  to  create  anew. 
— Lilian  Whiting. 


See  the 
Sterling 
befortr 


The  Range  That 

“HAS  NO  EQUAL” 

— That’s  what  “Sterling  Range”  users  say. 
Compare  the  ‘‘STERLING  RANGE”  point 
by  point  with  any  other  range,  and  you’ll 
find  in  every  case  it  has  big  advantages. 

No  other  range  manufactured  in  the  whole 
world  can  duplicate  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  the 

Sterling-  Range 

In  all  it  has  twenty  unique  and  distinct 
improvements  in  range  construction. 
Remember  our  $iooo  challenge  for  any  other 
range  to  “Bake  a  Barrel  of  Flour  with  only 
One  Hod  of  Coal.”  Positive  proof  that  the 
STERLING  RANGE  “Has  No  Equal.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  telling 
all  about  thi3  wonderful 
range. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS 


Slightly  used  Steinwavs:  1909Modol 
Lyon  4t  Hcalys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  Healy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World's  Largest  Musio  House 


Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress  l 


Those  Clothes  Must  Be  Washed 

every  week.  The  present  conditions  for  do¬ 
ing  it  are  intolerable.  We  will  solvo  the 
problem  for  you  with  the  Syracuse 
‘‘EASY”  Washer  free  of  charge, 
for  30  days,  and  the  balance  of  your 
lifetime,  for  what  the  ‘‘EASY” 
saves  you  in  a  few  weeks.  Booklet 
of  washing  formulas  free.  Agents 
Wanted. 

DODCE  &  ZUK.L, 

224  U  Dlllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  No  Money 

Until  you  use  it  for  30  days 


We  mean  that  exactly;  please  take  us  at  our 
Word. 

Simply  ask  us  to  show  you  the  ‘  ‘  1900’  ’  Gravity 
Washer.  We  will  send  it  to  you,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  You  pay  no  deposit,  give  no  security; 
you  are  under  no  obligation. 

Use  it  for  30  days;  do  four  washings  with  it. 
Learn  how  it  saves  your  labor,  and  how  it 
saves  your  clothes. 

Then,  if  you  want  it,  pay  a  little  each  week, 
or  a  little  each  month.  No  hurry;  just  suit 
yourself.  If  you  don’t  want  it,  simply  send  it 
back. 

The  above  offer — just  as  we  state  it — isopen 
to  anyone  who  is  responsible. 

Don’t  you  want  to  see  a  washing  machine 
that  will  stand  such  a  test  as  that? 

The  “1900”  Gravity  Washer 

is  a  machine  that  every  woman  will  have  when 
she  knows  it.  That’s  why  we  want  you  to  see 
it.  It  does  washing  solely  by  forcing  soap  and 
water  through  the  meshes  of  the  clothes.  No 
rubbing,  no  stirring,  no  paddling;  no  wear  of 
any  sort  on  the  clothes.  They  are  simply  held 
still,  while  the  soapy  water  is  forced  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down,  through  the  meshes. 

Clothes  are  washed  perfectly  clean  in  this  way 
in  six  minutes.  It  does  away  with  the  tub  and 
washboard.  Makes  washing  almost  fun.  Saves  all 
the  wear  of  washing,  which  means  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  wear  on  clothes.  Cuts  wash  bills  in  half. 

We  control  this  machine  by  patents  which  have 
cost  us  $50,000.  So  no  other  washer  does  what  this 
does.  It  has  built  for  us  the  largest  washer 


business  in  the  world. 

The  “1900”  saves  so  much, 
and  costs  so  little,  that  it  is 
far  cheaper  to  have  it  than 
to  go  without  it.  So  send 
now  for  our  New  Washer 
Book,  showing  the  different 
styles.  Then  tell  us  which 
you  want  to  see,  and  we’ll 
send  it.  Do  this  in  justice 
to  yourself. 

A  post-card  with  your  name 
and  address  sent  to  us  today 
brings  you  the  book  by  return 
mail,  postpaid. 

Address— The  1900  Washer 
Co.,  1257  Henry  St.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  n.  y. 

Or— if  you  live  in  flHUH 
Canada,  write  to  the 
Canadian  1900 
Washer  C<r., 

355  YongeSt., 

Toronto ,  On¬ 
tario. 
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Thanksgiving  Plans. 

Pauline  turned  from  the  calendar  one 
evening  last  week  saying,  “Has  anyone 
thought  how  near  we  are  to  Thanks¬ 
giving?  We’ve  not  made  a  single 
plan.” 

“I  have,”  came  promotly  from  Bess. 
Then  she  shut  her  lips  tightly,  but 
presently  added,  “Come  Muzzie,  you 
first.” 

“Oh,  Cousin  Ellen,  of  course,  and 
Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Silas  I  suppose, 
and  maybe  Jane’s  sister  will  be  with 
them  and  like  to  come.  Then  we  shall 
have  Philip  this  year,  his  first  family 
holiday  with  us,  and  maybe”  (J  hope 
my  voice  kept  a  cheerful  ring  in  spite 
of  the  pain  at  my  heart)  “this  will  be 
the  last  Thanksgiving  when  I  shall 
have  all  my  three  daughters  to  help 
make  the  feast.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  thought  of  that.”  Bess 
hurried  over  the  pang  cheerfully  as 
she  could  and  went  on  to  say,  “You 
see,  with  so  many  hands  to  make  light 
work,  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
do  something  extra  this  year.  Why 
must  we  always  have  pumpkin  and 
mince  pie,  turkey,  chicken  pie  and 
sparerib  just  because  our  forefathers 
settled  this  corner  of  New  England? 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  eat  which 
I  like  better.  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
see  how  nice  a  course  dinner  we  could 
get  up.  Father  is  such  a  lamb  when 
we  girls  really  set  out  to  do  anything 
that  he  will  put  up  with  a  little  style 
for  once,  and  the  rest  of  us  will  olay 
we  are  at  the  Waldorf ;  you  know 
Mamma  just  loves  a  swell  dinner.  We 
can’t  ask  Uncle  Silas  and  Aunt  Jane; 
he  would  never  get  over  making  game 
of  it  all,  and  it  would  spoil  her  day. 
But  Mother  could  send  them  over  three 
pies  and  a  duck  ready  to  bake  and 
cranberry  sauce  and  all  the  rest,  just 
as  she  did  the  year  Lyman  had  meas¬ 
les.  Cousin  Ellen  loves  style.  We! 
would  begin  with  oysters  on  the  half¬ 
shell.  It  was  my  dear  little  oyster 
forks  make  me  think  of  the  dinner  this 
way.” 

At  this  point  Bess  pulled  a  menu 
card  from  its  hiding  at  her  elbow  and 
with  this  as  a  guide  her  statement  of 
plans  ran  blithely  on.  The  French 
names  somehow  set  my  mind  wander¬ 
ing  back  over  similar  menu  cards,  and 
I  saw  bright  faces  of  friends  about 
one  and  another  damask-spread  circle, 
relying  upon,  rather  than  seeing,  that 
outer  fringe  of  dusky,  black-coated 
waiters  bearing  for  the  feasters  all 
sense  of  care  and  responsibility.  What 
housekeeper  has  not  eaten  at  such  a 
board  and  felt  the  waiters  and  the  un¬ 
known  cook  and  kitchen  the  best  part 
of  it  all? 

But  there  is  also  joy  in  hospitality 
and  in  one’s  own  skill,  and  I  smiled 
as  Bess  planned.  “Pet  could  make  a 
dear  centerpiece  if  she  would  dig  a 
bowl  out  of  half  a  little  yellow  pump¬ 
kin,  and  I  know  Momzie  has  some  nice 
grapes  and  apples  stored  away  in  pa¬ 
pers  somewhere  to  help  fill  it.  We  will 
make  it  a  border  of  bittersweet  berries 
(hung  on  with  toothpicks  stuck  into 
the  pumpkin)  and  will  buy  some  Malaga 
grapes  and  oranges  for  variety  in  color. 
We  will  have  only  the  centerpiece  and 
some  salted  almonds  and  olives  on 
the  table  all  the  time,  and  the  celery 
while  there  is  meat.  Let’s  see,  does 
the  game  course  come  before  or  after 
the  turkey?  I  have  the  nicest  scheme. 
We  will  have  some  of  those  young 
guinea  fowls  for  the  game  course.  We 
will  cook  them  as  they  do  pheasants, 
and  see  if  they  are  a  delicacy.  And 
— friends  and  fellow  laborers — at  the 
end  ice  cream  followed  by  cheese,  wa¬ 
ter  biscuits  and  black  coffee  and  not 
so  much  as  a  sliver  of  pie !” 

At  this  last  announcement  Pet 
sprang  from  her  seat  as  if  she  had  been 
a  rubber  ball,  crying,  “Then  it  won’t 
be  a  New  England  Thanksgiving!”  and 
after  a  series  of  devitalizing  calesthen- 
ics  subsided  in  a  little  heap  in  our 
midst. 

While  we  sat  laughing,  Pauline  gath¬ 
ered  her  up  saying,  “There  Poppet,  you 
must  get  used  to  being  related  to  such 
stylish  people,  and  I  guess  Philip  won’t 
mind  it,  either.” 

“Oh  Philip,  always  Philip !”  moaned 
Bess  under  her  breath,  but  no  one  no¬ 
ticed,  for  Lyman  stood  in  the  doorway, 
just  come  in  from  putting  up  the  horse, 
for  he  and  his  father  had  been  to  the 
village  since  supper. 

‘Why  were  you  so  long?”  demanded 
Pet. 

“Went  around  by  Uncle  Sile’s.  Pop 
wanted  to  see  him  about  some  town 
business.  He  asked  Aunt  Jane  and  him 
to  Thanksgiving.  Thought  maybe  you 
had  forgotten  it.  And  say,  don’t  make 
a  fuss,  you’ll  have  to  put  on  a  couple 
of  extra  plates.  Ned  Fuller  was  there, 
had  come  out  for  over  Sunday  and 
seme  Saturday  gunning.  Says  college 


is  all  right,  and  asked  after  you,  Bess, 
specially.” 

“You  didn’t  ask  him  to  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing?”  Bessie’s  voice  was  tragic. 

“No.  He  asked  himself,  and  worse 
yet,  he  wants  to  bring  a  little  Japanese 
fellow  along.  Says  he’s  ^he  smartest 
fellow  he’s  seen  at  Yale,  and  would 
think  great  of  being  let  into  a  native 
Thanksgiving  joss  pidgin.  Ned  means 
to  go  to  Japan  with  his  uncle  some 
day,  and  is  laying  pipes  for  future 
benefits,  I  suppose.  Don’t  look  so 
funereal,  Bess.  You  seemed  to  like 
Ned  Fuller  all  right  last  Summer.” 

But  Bess  could  only  murmur  some¬ 
thing  about  talking  it  over  later,  and 
taking  her  light  went  to  her  room. 

“Did  you  get  the  beef  and  things  for 
the  mincemeat?”  asked  Pauline  of  her 
father  as  he  came  in. 

“Yes,  and  a  couple  of  Jane’s  squashes 
for  the  pumpkin  pies.  Ours  somehow 
don’t  look  just  right  this  season.” 

Next  morning  I  overheard  Bess  and 
Lyman  purring  amicably  together. 

“I'll  manage  to  buy  some  more  after- 
dinner  coffee  cups,  if  that  is  what  you 
need,”  he  was  saying,  and  she  answered, 
“Oh,  no.  We’ll  have  it  plain  country 
just  as  usual.  Those  western  people  are 
so  hospitable  at  home  that  Ned  didn’t 
realize.  No  doubt  we  shall  amuse  the 
little  Jap.  We’ll  try  to,  anyway,  and 
Cousin  Ellen  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  him.” 

R.  ITHAMAR. 


Two  Chestnut  Recipes. 

Chestnut  Stuffing. — Shell  one  quart 
of  Paragon  chestnuts,  scald  them  to  re¬ 
move  the  brown  inner  skin  and  then 
boil  until-  tender.  Rub  through  a  col¬ 
ander,  season  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  salt  and  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Stir  bread  crumbs  through  to 
give  consistency. 

Chestnut  Croquettes. — Shell  65  large 
chestnuts,  scald  them  to  remove  the 
inner  skin,  boil  until  tender,  mash 
and  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  sweet  cream, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Make  in  little 
forms,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  lard. 
This  will  make  20  nice  croquettes. 

A.  G.  E. 


Apple  Pop-overs. — Mix  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt  with  one  cup  of  flour; 
add  gradually  seven-eighths  cup  of  milk, 
and  when  the  batter  is  smooth,  one  egg 
beaten  light  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter.  Beat  two  minutes,  turn 
into  very  hot,  buttered  iron  gem  pans, 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  thirty  minutes. 
Cut  off  the  tops  of  the  pop-overs  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  pan  and 
fill  the  hollow  centers  with  sifted  apple 
sauce.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

Chicken  in  Casserole. — Clean  and 
truss  the  chicken,  or  it  may  be  cut  into 
pieces  suitable  for  serving.  Cut  two 
small  onions  in  slices,  also  two  small 
carrots,  or  the  best  part  of  one  old  car¬ 
rot,  and  two  or  three  stalks  of  celery. 
Cook  in  a  tablespoon ful  of  bacon  fat 
until  browned;  add  a  cupful  and  a  half 
of  boiling  water  or  stock,  pour  over  the 
chicken  in  the  casserole  or  covered 
earthen  vessel ;  cover  and  place  in  the 
oven  to  cook.  If  the  chicken  is  young 
an  hour  and  a  half  will  be  a  sufficient 
time  for  cooking  it,  but  if  an  old  fowl 
is  used  an  hour  or  more  extra  time 
should  be  allowed.  When  half  done 
sprinkle  with  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
of  salt  and  two  shakes  of  red  pepper. 
Make  a  sauce  from  juices  in  pan  and 
serve  in  sauce  boat.  This  is  a  good 
method  for  cooking  an  old  fowl. 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAR 


Meats . 

Milk . 

Butter . 

Eggs . 

Vegetables. . 

.  500  lbs. 

This  represents  a  fair  ration  for 
a  man  for  one  year. 

But  some  people  eat  and  eat  and 
yet  grow  thinner.  This  means  a 
defective  digestion  and  unsuitable 
food.  A  one-dollar  bottle  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

equals  in  nourishing  properties 
ten  pounds  of  meat.  Your 
physician  can  tell  you  how  it 
does  it. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  s 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Three  fenerations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


tDDYSTONfc 
PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  famous  old  ••  Simpson  *•  Prints 
made  only  in  Eddy  stone. 

Nothing  more  attractive  than  these 
stylish  patterns.  For  65  years  the 
standard  calicoes.  Cloth  that  wears 
well.  Color  that  won’t  fade. 

Some  designs  in  a  new  silk  finish. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  SImpson-Eddystone  Prints 
write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply  you. 
Decline  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddy  stone  Mfg\  Co..  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Win.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Stove  or  Range  Until  Yon  First  See 


How  Much 
You  Save 

By  Getting 


YOU  want  to  make  every  cent  you  spend  this  year,  count  for  quality  and 
economy. 

If  you  need  a  stove  or  ranee,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  factory  prices. 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  save  you  $5,  $6  or  $10  on  our  smallest  stoves,  and  as 
high  as  $18,  $20  and  even  $30  on  our  largest.  And  I  promise  you  that  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  at  any  price,  a  better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kalamazoo. 

Just  let  me  quote  you  prices.  Take  our  catalogue  and  compare  the  Kalamazoo 
quality  and  prices,  with  the  best  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  you  can  find  sold  at 
retail.  That  will  tell  the  story.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  You  want  to  save  money 
and  you  want  to  get  high  quality.  Why  not  investigate  our  plan,  then?  Why  not 
let  me  show  you  the  difference  between  manufacturers'  prices  and  retail  prices 
on  stoves  or  ranges? 

We  sell  to  you,  direct  from  the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices. 

On  360  Days  Approval  Test — freight11* 

I  promise,  In  black  and  will  to,  to  refund  your  money — every  cent 
of  It— If  you  do  not  find  your  purchase  In  every  way  exactly  as 
represented. 

Kenieinbor,  every  Kalamazoo  Is  of  the  highest  possible  grade, 
made  of  the  best  materials  and  In  the  best  manner.  You  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturers — a  company  that  has  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  Individual  customers  than  any  other  stove  company  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Wo  have  sold  thousands  of  stoves  and  ranges  to 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  no  doubt  can  refer  }jou  to  near 


Kalamazoo 
stoves  and 
jes  have  pat- 
thermome- 
which  make 
baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


J° 

neighbors  who  havo  saved  money  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo. 

Many  customers  write  that  they  have  saved  enough  on  a  single  Kalamazoo  to 
pay  for  a  wholo  season’s  fuel.  You  can  save  enough  to  buy  a  new  suit,  a  new 
dress,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  perhaps  to  pay  your  taxes.  Is  It  not  to  your 
Interest  to  get  our  prices! 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  114 

describing 
Coal  ana 
Stoves,  Etc. 

I  know  that  if  yon  get  our  prices — and  Bee  our  'quality  yon  will  not 
even  think  of  buying  any  other  make.  Let  me  show  you  bow  much  you 
can  save. 

William  Thompson,  Viee-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mira.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


nz  more  than  300  sizes  and  styles  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
id  Wood  Heaters,  Hotel  Ranges,  Base  Burners,  Laundry 


Shades  the  Eye  Completely 

That  is  why  the  Ellis  Eye  Shade 
is  the  best  and  most  popular  on 
the  market  Endorsed  as  the 
best  by  leading  oculists  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  supply. 
Relieves  eye  strain  and  saves 
oculists’  bills  that  may  easily 
run  up  to  a  hundred  times  its 
cost.  For  sale  by  dealers ,  85c.; 

80  c.  Ask  for 

terms  to  the  trade. 

1 1 1, Sandwich, Muss. 


GO  SOUTH  FOR  BIG  CROPS 

Three  and  four  crops  a  season  are  better  than 
one.  A  salubrious  climate  is  better  than  biting 
frosts  and  scorching  heat.  Early  crops  command 
higher  prices  than  late  ones  That’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  a  farm  in  the  South.  Finest 
trucking  district  in  the  country.  Success  assured. 
Lands  on  easy  terms.  Write 
F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


ENTERPR 


Meat 

and 

Food 

Chopper 


“Enterprise”  Meat  and  Food  Choppers  cut  the  meat 
with  a  revolving  steel  knife  against  a  perforated 
steel  cutting  plato  without  tearing  or  crushing. 

Easily  cleaned.  Practically  unbreakable, 
and  will  last  for  years. 

The  No.  5  “Enterprise”  Chopper  fg 
costs  only  $1.75.  No,  10.  shown  In 
cut,  $2.50.  They  are  standard  family 
sizes,  and  not  only  save  half  the  work 
at  butchering  time,  but  are  useful  in  - 
the  kitchen  overy  day  in  the  year.  — 

Made  in  45  sizes  and  styles  for  Hand,  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric  Power.  We  also  make  cheaper  Food  Choppers,  but 
recommend  the  above  for  tho  reasons  given.  Illustrated 
catalog  free.  Sold  at  Hardware  aud  General  Stores,  etc. 

TERPR 


Lessens  tho  labor  at  butchering  time. 
Two  machines  in  one.  Weil  made  aud 
does  its  work  quickly  and  surely.  Cyl¬ 
inder  is  bored  true  and  plato  ills  accur¬ 
ately.  Pressure  cannot  cause  meat  to  rise 
above  the  plate.  Tho  Patented  Corru¬ 
gated  spout  prevents  air  from  entering 
casing,  ensuring  perfect  filling  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  sausage. 

Machine  can  bo  changed  into  a  Lard 
Press  In  a  minute’s  time.  Can  also  bo 
used  as  a  Fruit  Press. 

Your  dealer  should  be  ablo  to  supply  you 
with  the  “  Enterprise”  Sausage  Staffer  and 
Lard  Press.  1  f  not,  order  direct  o  f  makers. 


No.  85 — 4  qu:  rt 
Japanned 
Price  ($5.50 
4  sizes 
Tinned  and 
J  upturned 


Bone, 

Shell 

and 

Corn 

Mill 


The  “Enterprise”  Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill  is 
a  good,  general  mill  for  farmers,  poultrymen,  etc., 
and  for  compactness,  strength  and  durability  is 
unexcelled.  Handy  for  grinding  poultry  food  anil 
making  bone  meal  fertilizer.  Mill  shown  iucutSS.50, 
weight GOlbs.,  grinds  1 U  bu.  corn  per  hour.  lxx>k  for 
the  name  “  Enterprise”  on  the  machine  you  buy. 

Grind  up  dry  bones,  oyster  and  other  shells,  corn, 
eta,  for  your  hens  and  watch  results. 

Other  famous  “  Enterprise”  household  special¬ 
ties  are :  Coifee  Mills  ;  Raisin  Seeders ;  Fruit  Wine 
and  Jelly  Presses;  Cherry  Stoners;  Cold  Handle 
Sad  Irons.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  at  Hardware  aud  General  Stores,  etc. 

Write  for  “The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,"  a  book 
of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Tree  on  request. 


No.  760 
Price 

et*.5o 


Fur  Dry 
Bones  Only 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  of  PA.,  202  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  420  gives  a 
good  idea  of  Devon  steers  in  a  New 
England  pasture.  There  is  less  said 
about  the  Devon  cattle  than  there  well 
might  be,  for  this  trim,  red  animal  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  breeds. 
In  many  situations  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  useful  animals  that  carries 
hide  and  horns.  Bright  red  in  color, 
with  long  branching  horns,  intelligent 
face  and  trim,  active  habits,  the  Devon 
is  especially  well  suited  to  a  rocky  coun¬ 
try  where  an  animal  must  hustle  to 
obtain  its  living.  At  some  of  the  fairs 
in  eastern  Connecticut  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  is  the  long  string  of 
red  oxen.  It  is  customary  for  the 
farmers  to  unite  in  what  they  call  a 
town  team,  bring  the  best  of  their  oxen 
to  the  fair,  hitch  them  together,  and,  if 
there  is  a  race  track,  make  a  circuit  of 
it  with  the  oxen.  If  there  is  no  track 
the  steers  are  hooked  together  and  stand 
in  a  long  string  about  the  ground.  There 
is  no  live  stock  on  earth  that  make  a 
handsomer  show  on  the  fair  ground 
than  a  long  string  of  these  beautiful 
red  colored  animals.  The  Devons  are 
fair  milkers  and  the  milk  is  of  fair 
quality,  but,  as  generally  bred,  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  more  useful  for  beef  and  for 
work  than  for  the  dairy.  For  a  general 
purpose  animal,  that  is,  one  expected  to 
give  a  good  mess  of  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  good-sized  carcass 


the  United  States  Sanitarium.  The 
physicians  in  charge  say  that  any  medi¬ 
cine  strong  enough  to  kill  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  microbes  will  destroy  the  tissues 
of  the  lungs.  They  prescribe  no  drugs 
for  the  lung  troubles  but  rely  on  nour¬ 
ishing  diet,  fresh  air  and  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  to  build  up  the  system.  Some  phy¬ 
sicians  believe  that  the  tuberculosis  mi¬ 
crobes  are  not  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  are  merely  scavengers  that 
clean  up  the  waste  of  depleted  lungs 
that  have  not  been  properly  nourished; 
otherwise  they  are  harmless,  are  not  in¬ 
fectious.  I  attribute  my  long  life  to 
the  large  use  of  the  apple  and  other 
fruits.  I  eschew  pork  and  red  meats, 
use  sugar  sparingly,  regard  the  use  of 
the  chloride  of  soda,  salt,  as  very 
rasping  and  drastic  on  the  kidneys ;  do 
not  feed  it  to  my  stock;  experience  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  they  are  better  with¬ 
out  it.  A.  C.  AUSTIN. 

New  Mexico. 


COST  OF  A  HOG. 

What  will  it  cost  to  raise  a  pig  when 
he  is  four  weeks  old,  to  weigh  100  pounds, 
calculating  everything  he  eats  at  the  price 
corn  is  now?  P.  a.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

At  this  time  ©f  the  year,  November 
1,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  raise 
a  four-weeks-old  pig  up  to  the  100- 
pound  mark  than  it  would  be  if  he 
were  born  in  March  or  April.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  costs  more  to  produce 
pork  in  cold  weather  than  it  does  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months.  However, 
with,  a  good  supply  of  cheap  food,  such 


DEVON  STEERS  IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND  PASTURE.  Fig.  420. 


of  beef,  the  Devon  is  probably  without 
a  superior,  but  the  breed  has  not  been 
pushed  or  developed  as  it  should  have 
been.  If  this  breed  had  been  handled 
and  boomed  as  the  Jerseys  have  been 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have 
proved  far  more  popular  and  would 
have  received  far  more  attention  than 
at  present.  It  is  a  great  breed  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  combine  beauty  with  utility. 


BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  MILK. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  Green’s 
prize  essay  on  “Bovine  Tuberculosis” 
that  appeared  on  page  819.  For  75  years 
I  have  been  a  regular  consumer  of  milk, 
have  always  had  it  whenever  it  was  to 
be  had.  For  a  good  many  years  I  was 
a  commercial  man,  and  covered  a  circuit 
of  many  States.  At  the  hotels  I  always 
ordered  milk,  which  I  preferred  to  their 
coffee  slops.  I  was  the  pioneer  who 
founded  the  wholesale  milk  business  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  receipts  were  25  to 
40  eight-gallon  cans  daily.  All  this  I 
tested  and  assorted  as  soon  as  received 
before  they  went  into  refrigeration,  and 
again  at  two  o’clock  in,  the  morning, 
when  they  were  loaded  on  wagons  for 
distribution.  I  believe  that  there  are 
but  few  that  have  ever  consumed  the 
milk  of  so  many  individual  cows.  Now, 
if  these  myriads  of  malefic  tuberculosis 
germs  are  such  deadly  foes  of  man  as 
Mr.  Green  states  I  ought  to  have  been 
in  my  grave  60  years  ago.  Is  not  ex¬ 
perience  a  better  guide  than  this  microbe 
superstition  theory?  Here  is  a  chance 
for  an  association  of  middlemen  to  butt 
in  on  the  farmer  for  a  soft  job.  We 
soon  will  be  a  country  of  bureaucrats 
like  Russia. 

I  am  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 


as  apples,  pumpkins  and  skim-milk, 
which  are  generally  found  on  the  farm, 
the  cost  of  feed  can  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  from  the  standard  price  for  a 
cornmeal  ration.  At  the  present  price 
of  cornmeal  every  pound  of  pork  you 
make  with  it  will  cost  you  at  least 
seven  cents,  provided  you  have  good 
stock.  If  you  have  a  mongrel  pig,  one 
bred  on  the  razorback  plan,  it  may  cost 
you  twice  this  amount.  Therefore  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  as  a  business 
proposition  it  will  not  pay  to  buy  corn 
at  $35  per  ton  and  feed  it  to  pigs  worth 
six  cents  a  pound.  Neither  will  it  pay 
to  feed  pigs  an  exclusive  cornmeal 
ration  while  they  are  growing  their 
first  hundred  pounds.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  conditions  there  is  only  one 
way  for  the  average  farmer  to  make 
much  profit  with  pigs.  He  must  first 
have  plenty  of  skim-milk,  or  else  furnish 
a  good  pasture  for  the  pigs  in  Summer, 
with  soiling  crops  and  Alfalfa  hay  for 
Winter.  These  feeds  are  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  home-grown  grains,  such 
as  corn,  oats  and  barley.  The  corn  can 
be  fed  whole  to  pigs  which  are  being 
finished  for  market,  but  the  oats  and 
barley  should  be  ground  and.  for  very 
young  pigs,  the  oat  hulls  should  be 
sifted  out.  c.  s.  G. 

Pomace  for  Stock. — In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  about  feeding  apple  pomace  to 
hogs  and  cows  I  have  a  cider  mill  on 
my  place  and  have  fed  pomace  for 
many  years  with  good  results  for  hogs. 
I  have  mixed  it  with  both  middlings 
and  meal  in  the  swill  barrel  with  milk. 
For  cows  I  feed  fresh  pomace  without 
feed.  I  feed  lightly  at  first  and  raise  to 
one-half  bushel  to  a  cow.  Cows  gain  in 
milk  on  it  and  never  refuse  to  eat,  and 
there  never  has  been  any  bad  taste  in 
butter  or  milk.  I  use  a  heavy  screw 
press.  l.  g.  b. 

Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 


a  FEW  REA  SO  ISIS  WHY 

ERGO  PORTO* RICO  MOLASSES 

DESERVES  VOUR  COIVSIDERATIOISI 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk-  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Bad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOUSTKIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull,  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GKNIK  CI.OTBII.UK,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  110.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

I’ONTIAC  CHIKON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


THE  THtRD  ANNUAL 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

AT  CHICAGO  IN  THE  COLISEUM 
DECEMBER  2  TO  10,  1008. 

Will  be  an  event  worthy  your  attention  and  patronage. 

At  this  Show  the  finest  dairy  herds  in  the  world 
will  be  exhibited.  They  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  the 
best  show  of  dairy  cattle  ever  presented  to  the 
public.  The  display  of  dairy  machinery  will  be 
better  and  bigger  than  ever  before,  showing  many 
new  inventions  and  dairy  apparatus. 

PREMIUMS  AND  PRIZES 

$7000  in  premiums  for  live  stock  exhibitors, 
besides  many  special  prizes  and  trophies. 

$2000  in  cash  prizes  for  Managers  and  Secretar¬ 
ies  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES 

A  Dairymen’s  convention. 

An  International  Milk  Dealers’  Ass’n  Convention. 

A  Convention  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
Managers  and  Secretaries,  etc. 

Two  Cattle  Parades  daily. 

Special  Engagement — The  management  positively 
announces  that  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Dairy  Cow  of  the  world,  will  be  on  exhibition. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
NATIONAL  HAIRY  SHOW  ASSOCIATION, 
154  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

Beef^MTilTshorntorns^i^J^jl^isiffTIi 

calves  all  ages.  25  head  must  go  at  once.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list  “D” 
today.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Mich. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  W'ithout  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Bar  well,  Waukegan, Ill. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H 


Fnp  Oil  I  C— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
■  UH  whLC  “Prince”— two  years  old — seven 

grizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— mar-ked  perfect; 

itto.  “Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog),  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SAI.K— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chazy,  Cliiiton  Co.N.Y. 


Willow  Roe  Stock  Farm  has  a  few  choice  Merino 
and  Delaine  Rams  for  sale.  Mostly  sired  by 
Shylock,  one  of  the  greatest  B.  Rams  living. 
These  rams  have  great  bone,  covering  and  fleece. 

G.  B.  QUINN,  Roxbury,  Ohio. 


QL|  Rfl  DQ  H  I  R  CQ— 30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram 
OnnUrOll  I  liLw  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull  Calf  sired  by  Fern’s  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifer  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  64659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  in  the  world.  Address 
.J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y^. 

SE*  RQC  YQ — Combination  and  Golden  Lad;for 
Ubllwia  I  V  sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  hulls. 

S.  E.  N1V1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Sows  of  all  ages  combining  the  most 
fashionable  strains  of  the  breed.  Give  me  full  des¬ 
cription  of  what  you  want  and  let  me  give  you 
price.  Address  J.  P.  O'HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Of\  THE  DAIRY  FARMER’S 
»  ■■  ■  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 

pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM.  Plattsburg,  NewYork. 


0  10  PIGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
V.  1,  Ll.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 
Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz,  E.  Pharsalia.N. Y 


rnn  PAI  C— Duroc  Jersey  Red  Swine.  Prize 
lUn  Vl\  LL  winners  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Sept. 
7  to  11, 1908,  on  8  entries  in  strong  competition  we 
won  6  prizes,  3  firsts,  2  seconds,  one  sweepstuke 
prize:  also  have  choice  Delaine  Rams  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Write  for  price  on  what  you  want. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


If  in  need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMS, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 

sale  Rostered  R&mbouillet  Rams 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005, bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.E.  WATSON.  Marhledale.  Conn. 


Large  English  YORKSHIRES 

boars, brood  sows' 
and  pigs  of  both  sexes.  All  bred  from  the  famous 
Chilinark  herd.  Otto  W.  Post.  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


pOLLIE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
^  cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIKS,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  inos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


A  finn  FERRETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
iU  U  U  it’s  free.  Dk  KLEINE  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown, Mich. 


PPRRFTQ  aisei  sma11  lots,  are  strong 
Itllllk  I  O  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  hunters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


HORSES 


Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 


Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  PA  KM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES. 

Most  approved  breeding.  All  animals  guaranteed 
and  registered  free  of  charge.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM 

on  hand.  M 


L. 


Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
BENHAM.  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DK. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  It 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  BLACK  JACKS 

Measley  Nose  3  to  5  years  old, 
weigh  about  800  lbs.,  height 
4  ft.  8  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins. 
standard  measure.  Price 
as  low  as  $250.  Jennets  in 
foal  as  low  as  $35.  Must 
sell.  Are  worth  more  than 
double  the  price  asked.  All 
warranted  kind,  sound, and 
sure  foal  getters.  Inclose 
stamp  for  particulars.  A.  B.  Stevens, So. Canaan, Pa. 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72  %  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22%  protein— No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO..  Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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PROPER  WAY  TO  DRY-PICK  TURKEYS. 

This  deals  with  the  method  I  use  in 
handling  dry-picked  and  dry-packed  turkeys 
for  the  express  shipments  to  the  eastern 
city  markets.  I  have  handled  as  many  tur¬ 
keys  as  any  one  man  of  my  age,  and  I  have 
a  record  of  never  losing  one  pound  of  dressed 
poultry  by  spoiling  in  transit.  Good  tur¬ 
keys  properly  dressed  always  sell  them¬ 
selves;  badly  butchered  turkeys  are  hard 
to  sell  at  any  price.  I  pen  the  turkeys  for 
12  hours  so  that  their  crops  will  be  empty. 
If  they  are  killed  with  full  crops  they 
quickly  sour  and  turn  black,  but  I  do  not 
starve  the  turkeys  so  that  they  will  lose 
weight  or  have  a  gaunt  look.  To  kill,  I 
hang  the  turkeys  in  a  string  attached  to 
the  ceiling  so  that  the  head  comes  within 
about  four  feet  of  the  floor.  I  then  lock 
the  wings  so  that  you  can  have  better  con¬ 
trol  over  the  turkey  in  sticking  and  pick¬ 
ing.  To  lock  the  wings  I  bring  one  over 
the  other  and  catch  the  tip  of  the  upper 
wing  under  that  of  the  lower.  I  always 
aim  to  bleed  the  turkey  well,  so  that  they 
will  show  up  bright  and  yellow  and  kbep 
long.  To  stick  the  turkeys  I  use  a  long, 
keen,  sharp-pointed  knife.  I  open  the  bird’s 
mouth  and  auickly  plunge  the  knife  down 
its  throat,  drawing  it  twice  toward  the 
bill,  so  that  I  sever  the  jugular  vein  on 
each  side  of  the  throat.  I  then  quickly 
plunge  the  knife  up  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  into  the  brain  and  then  give  the 
knife  a  slight  twist.  In  making  the  stick 
I  aim  to  touch  the  turkey’s  bx-ain  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  so  as  to  paralyze  the 
turkey  and  loosen  the  feathers.  If  you  cut 
too  much  of  the  brain  away  it  will  tighten 
the  feathers  and  you  cannot  pick  without 
tearing.  I  had  stuck  ten  thousand  turkeys 
before  I  learned  the  art  of  sticking,  and 
often  in  the  holiday  rushes  when  the  pick¬ 
ing  gang  is  getting  worn  out  and  their  fin¬ 
gers  are  sore  they  have  begged  me  to 
do  the  sticking,  saying  when  I  stuck 
them  they  could  blow  the  feathers  off.  As 
soon  as  the  turkey  is  stuck  I  begin  pull¬ 
ing  the  feathers  off,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.  I  never  allow  the  pickers 
to  remove  the  turkey  from  the  string 
until  it  is  clean,  and  I  never  allow 
them  to  scrape  the  pin  feathers  out  with 
a  knife.  As  soon  as  the  turkey  is  picked 
I  nlunge  it  into  a  barrel  of  cold  water  for 
about  an  hour:  I  then  take  it  out  of  the 
water  and  catch  it  bv  the  feet  and  hold  it 
so  that  its  head  reaches  nearly  to  the 
ground.  I  then  give  it  a  quick  jerk  so  that 
the  blood  that  has  accumulated  in  its  throat 
will  be  ierked  out.  I  then  place  the  string 
around  its  feet  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  and 
cool.  It  is  then  ready  to  pack  for  ship¬ 
ment.  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and 
all  the  animal  heat  has  left  its  body. 

Virginia.  G.  s. 


MILK  SUPPLY  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland  has  recently  gained  quite  a  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  from  the  fact  announced  by 
the  health  officials  that  its  milk  supply  as 
to  quality,  purity,  freedom  from  bacteria  and 
amount  consumed  per  capita,  is  in  advance 
of  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  even  out¬ 
classing  the  famed  milk  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland  is  unique  in  this.  Its  dairy  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  the  entire  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  dairy  farms  actually  come 
up  to  the  very  city  limits.  It  is  unapproached 
in  another  particular,  that  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  50  miles  reaches  to  the  far  limits 
of  its  milk  supply,  practically  being  a  short 
haul  of  two  hours  at  best,  to  reach  the  city 
milk  depots.  If  one  will  imagine  a  half 
wheel  with  16  spokes,  set  connected  with 
the  hub,  and  that  hub  representing  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  each  one  of  these  spokes  radiat¬ 
ing  and  each  representing  either  a  steam,  or 
trolley  road,  every  one  of  them  bringing 
milk  and  cream  into  the  city  from  the  farms, 
never  far  away  from  a  shipping  station,  one 
can  see  why  the  city  is  very  highly  fav¬ 
ored  in  its  locality  of  milk  supply.  The 
farmers  supplying  this  9,000  cans  of  milk 
each  morning,  and  something  like  700  cans 
of  cream,  and  their  fathers  before  them 
have  been  dairymen,  and  dairying  is  their 
main  and  chief  vocation.  They  are  not  ad¬ 
venturers  in  the  supplying  of  milk  either  to 
factories,  creameries  or  the  city,  which  is 
a  great  point  in  itself.  The  manner  of  sale 
of  milk  at  the  farms  is  varied.  Scattered 
all  over  the  this  dairy  territory  are  the 
once  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
milk  selling  to  the  city  at  higher  prices 
than  cheese  makers  can  pay. 

In  the  city  milk  selling  is  fast  drifting 
into  combined  and  associated  companies, 
who  buy  in  great  quantities,  wholesale  and 
retail  both,  and  have  milk  depots  in  addi- 
ion.  These  companies  are  fast  buying  up 
the  abandoned,  and  going-to-be,  factories, 
and  establishing  in  them  milk-buying  plants. 
They  take  all  milk  offered,  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  overplus  milk  is  made  into  butter, 
cheese  and  cottage  cheese.  Fine  cream  for 
the  ice  cream  makers  is  a  specialty.  Some 
of  these  concerns  do  yet  more.  They  lease 
country  factories  for  the  five  Winter 
months,  pay  up  to  the  market  limit  for 


milk,  and  in  the  S-pring  the  factory  again 
takes  up  the  usual  making  of  Summer 
cheese.  The  Walker-Gordon  Co.  is  noted 
for  this  plan,  and  so  far  as  we  hear  gives 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  The  Belle  Vernon 
Co.  is  another  firm  that  has  not  only  a  line 
of  all-tbe-year  stations,  but  extras  in  the 
Winter.  There  are  some  six  or  more  of 
these  firms  in  greater  or  smaller  degree. 
Scattered  over  the  city  are  a  great  number 
of  “milk  dippers’’  who  buy  in  small 
amounts  from  the  farmers  direct,  and  retail 
from  their  own  wagons.  There  are  more 
than  800  of  these,  and  in  reliability  they 
rank  from  the  best  down  to  the  fly-by- 
night  ;  so  that  when  there  is  an  oversupply 
of  milk,  the  farmers  keep  close  tab  on  their 
dealer,  that  he  does  not  “do”  them  too  se¬ 
verely. 

Over  this  all  is  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  who  are  trying  to  keep 
the  quality  of  the  milk  up  to  the  standard, 
and  improve  it.  All  milk  now,  save  whole¬ 
saling,  has  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer 
in  bottles.  Not  only  does  the  Board  inspect 
in  the  city,  but  has  its  official  inspectors 
in  the  'Country,  Who  visit  each  farm, 
note  conditions,  and  while  they  have  no 
power  to  enforce  sanitation,  their  report 
to  the  health  board  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  if  not  favorable,  notice  is  sent 
and  this  particular  milk  is  refused  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  city.  Where  the  milk  is  de¬ 
livered  to  a  shipping  station,  notice  is 
given  to  the  shippers  to  refuse  this  milk, 
and  if  not  complied  with  the  whole  ship¬ 
ping  plant  milk  is  shut  out.  The  complaint 
now  is  that  the  milk  retailed  is  not  as  good 
as  that  sent  in  from  the  country,  a  thing 
that  the  officials  are  after  with  a  view  of 
locating  and  correcting.  Once  a  year  the 
United  States  Government  has  a  public 
meeting  in  the  city  to  which  all  farmers  are 
asked  to  send  an  average  sample  of  the 
milk  of  their  dairies.  It  is  put  to  all  sorts 
of  tests  for  purity,  bacteria,  and  keeping 
qualities,  and  prize  medals  given  out  to  the 
winners.  Last  year.  Assistant  I^ane  of  the 
Department  at  Washington,  announced  the 
samples  shown  to  be  the  finest,  highest 
quality  and  freest  from  bacteria  of  any  ex¬ 
hibit  ever  made  in  America.  Of  course  there 
are  some  over-officious  officials  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  ring  in  all  sorts  of  dire  scares  about 
diseased  dairies,  and  how  the  city  is  rav¬ 
aged  by  infectious  diseases,  due  to  infected 
milk,  until  one  would  think  the  country  must 
be  one  general  hospital  located  for  the  most 
part  in  the  cow  stables,  but  luckily  the  city 
consumer  still  pins  faith  to  the  general 
sanitation  practiced  by  the  farmer,  and  the 
trade  so  far  has  been  little  if  any  affected, 
and  is  actually  increasing  to  the  extent 
that  Cleveland  now  consumes  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  per  capita  of  any  of  our 
cities.  Commercially  the  milk  trade  of  the 
city  is  one  of  Its  greatest  features,  and  one 
bound  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  alone, 
to  be  of  far  greater  proportions.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  increases  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  per  year,  a  new  demand  for  10,000 
quarts  of  milk  daily  each  year,  and  no  man 
can  apprehend  any  ending,  so  it  seems  to  be 
an  abiding  industry,  each  year  asking  for  a 
better  milk,  each  year  paying  a  better 
price,  an  industry  whose  magnitude  is  a 
wonder.  john  gould. 

Ohio. 

Don’t 

Be  Like 

The  Sailor 

who  clung  to  the  anchor  as  he 
threw  it  overboard,  and  of  course 
went  to  the  bottom— the  result,  a 
dead  one. 

You  may  have  done  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  thing,  as  far  a9 
dairy  profits  are  concerned;  if  you 
have  thrown  over  pan  setting 
methods  to  buy  a  so-called  cheap 
(?)  separator. 

If  you  haven’t  bought  as  yet— 
don’t  until  you  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigate  the 

Tubular  Separator 

because  it  gets  all  the  cream  and 
a  richer  grade;  furthermore  it  is  a 
stranger  t  o  repairs,  because  i  t 
stands  wear  and  tear. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Tubular 
is  enough  to  warrant  your  consid¬ 
eration. 

Begin  your  investigation  by 
writing  for  free  Catalog  153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CQ„ 

West  Chester,  Peuna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  III. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Wisconsin  State  Veterinarian  1906-7-8 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so,  Stop  the  Loss  Now  with  a  Guaranteed  Treatment 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Conta¬ 
gious  Abortion  can  be  completely  stamped 
out  of  any  herd  with  Dr.  David  Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion  Treatment. 

We  stake  our  reputation  and  take  all  risk, 
to  show  YOU  that  we  can  wipe  the  disease 
out  from  YOUR  herd. 

Read  This  Herd  Manager’s  Report 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Co. 

It  is  with  prreat  pleasure  that  we  are  permitted  to 
say  to  you  that  the  treatment  you  sent  us  for  Conta¬ 
gious  Abortion  in  eows  was  carried  on  as  you  directed 
and  the  treatment  Is  just  Mulshed  and  our  herd  is  com¬ 
pletely  cured  and  no  sign  of  trouble  exists. 

W ADDINGTON  FARMS 

Wheeling.W.Va.  O.  S.  Carr,  Manager. 


Over  1,000  owners  treated  their  herds,  in 
all  over  23,000  head,  last  year  and  in  every 
case  it  “proved  a  success.” 

We  want  you  to  prove  it  at  our  risk.  Read : 

Our  Guarantee  to  You 

Where  the  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Anti-Abortion 
Treatment  fails  to  wipe  out  the  disease  of  Conta 
gious  Abortion  we  will  return  the  entire  cost  of 
the  treatment.  Or,  we  will  purchase  for  cash 
any  herd  from  which  Dr.  David  Roberts’  Anti- 
Abortion  Treatment  fails  to  wipe  out  the  disease. 

Do  not  wait  until  your  cows  are  about  to 
abort,  or  until  the  symptoms  are  plain. 


What  an  Editor  Found  Out 

(From  the  Country  Gentleman) 

“The  editors  of  the  Country  Gentleman  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  commending  very  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  every  owner  of  a  cow,  the  Anti-Abortion  treatment 
of  Dr.  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  We  have  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  highest  aurhoritlesin 
the  country  and  their  reports  are  WITHOUT  EXCEP¬ 
TION  SO  FAVORABLE  AS  TO  REALLY  SURPRISE  US.” 

Official  Testimony 

Prof.  R.  J.  Klnzer  of  the  department  of  animal  In¬ 
dustry.  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  says:  “We  have 
tried  It  and  have  had  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.” 

Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Dairy  Department, Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  writes:  The  17  herds  that  were  treated  with 
Dr.  Roberts  Anti-Abortion  over  which  I  had  supervision 
have  fully  recovered  from  the  disease  and  IN  EVERY 
WAY  THE  TREATMENT  HAS  PROVED  A  8UCCESS.” 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  David  Roberts* 
book  “Abortion  in  Cows.”  It  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  authority  on  the  subject,  and  tells  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
dreaded  diiease  and  how  to  stop  it  at  any 
stage. 

The  Book  Is  Free 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to  us  and 
we  will  send  at  once  a  copy  of  “Abortion  in 
Cows.” 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Company 
525  Grand  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


I 

■  $1.00 

I  FREE 
!  BOOR 
| COUPON 

I 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  625  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


7‘ 


I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls,  of  the . breed  | 

Please  send  me  your  book  “Abortion  in  Cows.”  I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 


Name.... . . . . . . . .  . | 

I 

R.F.D . Town . . . . . . . State . .  . . I 


ear 

BUTTON  LABELS 


The  Best 
&  Cheapest 


M 

;f.s.burchi  Lo„ges, 


Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  62  BEAVER  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Horses 

and  kept  sound  the  world 
over  by 

)UINN’S 

OINTMENT 

•  1 .00  par 

or  by  mail, 
the  asking. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.V. 


LAMENESS  from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  can  ba  stopped  with 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each 
bottle.  $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

A 1JSORI5INE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1 
a  bottle,  removes  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises,  Varl 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
VV.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Sprinofield,  Mass. 


FUMA 


UPIIHI  A  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ewith  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  "Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


Warsaw-WilkiiYsoiv  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw0  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  I 
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THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STORY. 

Part  III. 

The  fat  globules  of  Holstein  milk 
are  small,  and  consequently  the  milk 
does  not  cream  readily;  with  centrif¬ 
ugal  machines,  however,  this  is  no  ob¬ 
jection.  The  butter  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  olein  oil,  and  melts 
easily;  in  fact  the  melting  point  is 
two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  Jer¬ 
sey  butter.  The  composition  of  Hol¬ 
stein  milk  is  said  to  be  most  similar 
to  the  human  mother  product.  The 
small  fat  globules,  and  the  relatively 
smaller  amount  of  fat  in  proportion  to 
the  other  milk  solids,  render  the  milk 
of  Holsteins  more  digestible  than  the 
richer  milk  and  larger  fat  globules  of 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  more 
suitable  for  the  building  up  of  a  strong 
human  frame. 

A  Holstein-Friesian  calf  must  be 
black  and  white  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  registration.  The  proportion  of 
black  and  white,  however,  is  not  at 
at  all  constant  in  the  breed.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  are  almost  pure  white  and 
others  ar«  nearly  all  black.  A  few 
years  ago  the  choice  was  toward  white 
rather  than  black.  At  the  present  time 
— with  many  breeders  at  any  rate — the 
desire  seems  to  be  to  have  the  two 
colors  about  equally  divided.  For  a 
herd  of  cows  showing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  black,  a  bull  of  the  opposite 
color  would  be  used,  while  a  herd  of 
white  cows  would  require  a  dark  bull 
to  proportion  the  colors  equally  in  the 
calves.  Of  course,  color  markings  are 
always  a  secondary  consideration ;  no 
breeder  would  allow  his  fancy  in  this 


pounds.  In  1886  Clothilde  won  a  prize 
at  the  New  York  dairy  show  for  the 
most  butter  in  two  days.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  won  second  prize  at  the  same  time. 
Pauline  Paul,  a  few  years  later,  gave 
1,154  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
She  traced  in  one  line  to  Texalaar.  In 
1895  De  Kol  2d  made  536J4  pounds 
milk  and  26.576  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days.  This  record  stood  supreme  until 
beaten  by  Netherland  Hengerveld  in 
1896,  with  544 pounds  milk  and  26.066 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  In  1901 
Beryl  Wayne  beat  these  records  with 
608  pounds  and  27.87  pounds  butter | 
Since  the  year  1901  this  record  has  been 
been  surpassed  by  about  60  cows. 

Some  families  of  Holsteins,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Ormsbys,  Korndykes  and 
Canaries,  show  a  percentage  of  fat 
above  the  average  Holstein-Friesian 
cow.  Butter  Boy  3d  was  famous  as 
a  sire  of  champion  butter  cows.  Many 
noted  cows  have  established  families, 
for  example,  the  Hengervelds,  De  Kols, 
Korndykes,  Burks,  Pietertjes,  Iukas, 
I^ontiacs,  etc.,  but  a  satisfactory  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  Holstein  family  has  never 
been  formulated.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  cows  combine  the  blood  of  sev¬ 
eral  famous  animals — founders  of  fam¬ 
ilies — and  sometimes  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  where  a  given  animal 
should  be  placed. 

Ip  order  to  show  what  Holstein  cows 
are  doing  at  the  present  time,  I  will 
close  this  sketch  with  a  list  of  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  champions,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Henry  Trucked,  of  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
and  published  in  the  July  (1908)  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  World. 


COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD,  SON  OF  A  WORLD  CHAMPION  COW. 


respect  to  interfere  with  breeding  for 
performance.  When  crossed  with  other 
breeds  the  Holsteins  are  usually  pre¬ 
potent  in  color ;  that  is,  the  calves  will 
in  most  cases  be  black  and  white — with 
a  tendency  toward  the  darker  color. 
Some  bulls  invariably  get  black  and 
white  calves  when  crossed  with  other 
breeds,  while  others — apparently  equally 
as  vigorous — often  fail  to  leave  their 
color  markings  on  their  offspring.  The 
prepotency  of  Holstein  cattle  over  other 
breeds  is  probably  due  to  the  great  age 
of  the  breed,  and  to  the  fact  that  no 
alien  blood  was  ever  known  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  countries  of 
their  origin. 

A  complete  history  of  Holstein-Fries¬ 
ian  cattle  in  this  country  would  in¬ 
clude  records  of  hundreds  of  cows.  In 
a  sketch  of  this  kind  only  a  few  can 
be  mentioned.  Two  of  Mr.  Chenery’s 
cows  started  records.  Texalaar  gave 
over  76  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  and 
averaged  74  pounds  per  day  in  June. 
Of  Miller’s  animals,  Crown  Princess 
and  Frauline,  made  about  as  good  rec¬ 
ords  as  Chenery’s.  In  1880  Aaggie  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  yearly  record ;  Aegis 
stood  second  with  16,000  pounds.  Aag¬ 
gie  held  first  place  for  two  years,  then 
Echo  gave  18,120  pounds  in  one  year. 
She  was  half  sister  to  Aegi  .and  de¬ 
scended  from  Crown  Princess  and 
Frauline.  In  1883  Jamaica  gave  112 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  and  held 
the  one-day  record  for  several  years. 
The  records  of  Clothilde  and  Pietertje 
2nd.  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
article.  Previous  to  the  year  1882  lit¬ 
tle  attention  was  paid  to  butter  records. 
In  1883  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  offered 
a  cup  for  the  largest  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  produced  by  any  cow  in  30  days. 
Mercedes,  a  Holstein,  won,  with  101 


This  list  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Holstein  is  not  alone 
a  great  milk  producing  cow,  but  a  won¬ 
derful  producer  of  butter  as  well. 
Every  year  many  previous  records  are 
broken,  and  no  one  has  the  hardihood 
to  prophesy  when  the  limit  of  produc¬ 
tiveness  will  be  reached.  Certainly, 
verified  records  of  to-day  would  have 
been  considered  little  short  of  mirac¬ 
ulous  a  generation  ago. 

Butter  Fat  and  Butter  7-Day  Records, 
A.  R.  O. 

Class  5 — Full  Age. 

Lbs.  Butter. 

Colantha  4th’s  Johanna.  48577 : 
age  at  calving  8y.  lm.  9d  :  28.176 
lbs.  fat .  35.22 

Class  4% — Beween  4%  and  Full  Age. 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  48426 ; 
age  at  calving  4y.  11m.  4d. : 

27.459  lbs.  fat .  34.32 

Class  4 — 4  Years  to  414. 

Aaggie  Lily  Fiotertje  Paul.  74073 : 
age  at  calving  4y.  2m.  20d. ; 

23.489  lbs.  fat .  29.36 

Class  314 — 314  to  4  Years. 

Copia  Hengerveld  3d.  69396  ;  age  at 
calving  3y.  7m.  21d. :  22.012  lbs. 
fat  .  27.52 

Class  3 — 3  Years  to  3 14  Years. 

Alma  Coin  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  78- 
769 :  age  at  calving  3y.  3m,  26d. ; 

23.072  lbs.  fat .  28.84 

Class  2% — 214  Years  to  3  Years. 

Alta  roscli,  54867 :  age  at  calving 

2y.  11m.  28d.  ;  21.661  lbs.  fat _  27.08 

Class  2 — 2  Years  to  214  Years. 

Bessie  De  Kol  Rue  2d,  79374 :  age 


at  calving  2y.  4  m.  18d ;  18.082 

lbs.  fat  .  22.60 

Under  2  Years  Old. 

Marie  Pietort.ie  Korndyke.  89972 : 
age  at  calving  ly.  11m.  8d. :  16.- 

779  lbs.  fat .  20.9J 

One-Day  Butter  Record. 

De  Kol  Witkop  Wayne  2d.  58709; 

age  6y.  10in.  lid.;  4.77  lbs  fat...  5.96 


Thirty-Day  Records. 

Full  Age. 

Colantha  4tli’s  Johanna.  48577  :  age 
at  calving  8y.  lm.  9d. ;  110.833 


lbs.  fat  .  138.54 

414  Years  to  Full  Age. 

Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  48426 ; 
age  at  calving  4y.  11m.  4d. :  110.- 

093  lbs.  fat .  137.62 

4  Years  to  414  Years. 

Grace  Fayne  2d’s  Homestead.  68- 
829;  age  at  calving  6y.  0m.  13d.; 

95.376  lbs.  fat .  1.19.22 

314  to  4  Years. 

Daisy  Pietertle  Hartog  2d.  71501  ; 
age  3y.  11m.  21d. :  88.568  lbs. 

fat  .  110.71 

3  to  314  Years. 

Alma  Coin  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  78.- 
769 :  age  3y.  3m.  26d.  ;  92.245 

lbs.  fat .  115.31 

214  to  3  Years. 

Lillian  Walker  3d.  73170:  age  2y. 

11m.  22d.  ;  73.599  lbs.  fat.....'.  91.99 

2  to  2%  Years, 

Bessie  De  Kol  Rue  2d.  79374 :  age 

2y.  4m.  18d. ;  70.901  lbs.  fat _  88.63 


Under  2  Years. 

Princess  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  84540 ; 

age  ly.  11m.  9d. :  59.785  lbs.  fat.  74.73 
Seven-Day  Butter  Record — 8  Months  After 
Calving. 

Full  Age. 

Colantha  4tli’s  Johanna.  48577 :  age 

8v.  lm.  19d. :  17.276  lbs.  fat _  21.59 

414  Years  to  Full  Age. 

Princess  Leo  Netherland.  6.1822  ;  age 

4y.  7m.  16d. ;  12.681  lbs.  fat _  15.85 

4  Years  to  414. 

Pontiac  Columbo,  61111  :  age  4y. 


4m.  27d. ;  12.742  lbs.  fat .  15.93 

314  to  4  Years. 

Pontiac  Agnes,  65756 :  age  3y.  6m. 

21d. :  10.404  lbs.  fat .  13.00 

3  to  314  Years. 


Leda  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  53489  ;  age 

3y.  5m.  23d.;  11.680  lbs.  fat _  14.60 

2V>  to  3  Years. 

Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  56980 ;  age  2y. 

7m.  12d. ;  11.735  lbs.  fat . 14.67 

2  Years  to  2%  Years. 

Woodcrest  Jennie  Mercedes.  78891  ; 

age  2y.  0m.  14d. ;  12.276  lbs.  fat.  15.35, 
Under  2  Years. 

Calamity  De  Kol  Spofford.  73538 ; 

age  ly.  11m.  14d ;  10.677  lbs  fat  13.35 

C.  S.  MOORE. 


AILING  BULL. 


ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest 

The  World’s  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  the 
fiew  and  improved  machines  in  detail,  to  be  .had  for  the  askiDg. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


%2  t.  Stair* 

CHICAOO 

rats  a  131ft  Piiataf.  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
D*umw  A  ftacatutMTO  t*a 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 


NEWf  YORK. 


~p  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


We  liave  a  Jersey  bull,  three  years  old. 
ne  was  tied  up  in  the  barn  all  last  Winter 
and  all  this  Summer  until  now.  We  have 
not  been  aide  to  get  a  cow  with  calf  this 
Summer.  He  has  been  here  two  years,  was 
all  right  until  this  Spring.  What  is  the 
trouble  ?  g.  x.  n. 

With  the  information  at  hand  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  the  trouble  with  the 
bull.  He  probably  needs  exercise  and 
perhaps  he  has  been  fed  on  a  too  fat¬ 
tening  ration.  Do  not  feed  him  any 
silage  or  corn  products,  but  give  him 
some,  ground  oats  or  bran  with  his  hay. 
A  tread  power  would  give  him  splendid 
exercise,  or  if  this  is  not  practical,  hitch 
him  to  a  sweep  pole.  j.  g.  m. 


“I’m  afraid  I’m  catching  cold,”  said 
Kloseman,  trying  to  get  some  medical 
advice  free.  “Every  once  in  a  while  I 
feel  an  itching  in  my  nose  and  then  I 
sneeze.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case 
like  that,  doctor?”  “Well,”  replied  Dr. 
Sharpe,  “I  sneeze,  too.”— London  Opin¬ 
ion. 


WARRINER’S  „^c  STANCHION 


k\  Sr 

/ 

A 

/ 

y 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kowanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET, 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


/  he  engine  With  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tank  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be 
cause  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  the  best. 

sizes,  VA  to  16  H.  P. 
Send  for  free  Catalog 
Catechism  which 
tells  57  reasons  why  We  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


TRYON  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that 
we  have  a  stanchion  that  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  all  other  makes, 
without  the  objectionable  features 
of  any  of  them. 

Write  for  booklet. 

TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Le  Roy  -  -  New  York. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all-service  engine. 
Simple,  pow  erful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 
Let  us  send  you  fine  free  Engine 
c  with  prooft.  Postal  us  your  name,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

k  J.  LAUSOX  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Air  and 

Water 

Cooled. 

All 

Sizes. 

W.  D. 


30  Days 
FREE 
TRIAL. 

Write  for 
Particulars 

HT  JN1STT  rv  n  331  w Water  Street- 

.LMJ  UN  1PN  Vx,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


/ 
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rCow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more' 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  ami  Stanch¬ 
ions  double  the  light  and  air  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  with  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate — easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’t  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  60l!,Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 
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PRECOCIOUS  DUCKS. 

Is  it  unusual  for  ducks  to  start  layine 
when  100  days  old?  I  have  10  that  gave 
me  six  to  seven  eggs  a  day  since  first  part 
of  August.  These  ducks  were  hatched  on 
Easter  Sunday.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  these  ducks  have  two  yolks 
and  last  week  I  got  one  with  three. 

G.  K. 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  ducks  to  begin 
laying  when  only  100  days  old.  Indeed 
they  seldom  lay  much  before  the  age  of 
six  months.  Pekins  hatched  in  the 
Spring  usually  lay  but  little  before  the 
following  Winter  in  December  or  Jan¬ 
uary,  although  they  can  be  forced  to 
lay  earlier. _ c.  f.  b. 


AILING  SOWS. 

My  sows  are  taken  sick  a  day  or  two 
after  farrowing,  the  trouble  usually  last¬ 
ing  four  or  five  days.  They  refuse  to  eat, 
udders  are  caked  and  swollen,  they  seem 
very  sick,  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
pigs.  I  usually  lose  most  of  them  by  the 
bow  lying  on  them  or  starving.  Sows  are 
not  overfat.  They  have  access  to  yard 
and  grass  and  are  fed  some  grain.  Can 
you  give  me  some  idea  what  it  is,  and  what 
will  prevent  it?  I  have  never  lost  any 

SOWS.  XT.  W. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  trouble  can  be  summed 
up  in  just  three  words:  “Too  much 
feed.”  I  very  rarely,  if  ever,  give  a 
sow  anything  but  some  warm  slop,  and 
mostly  water  at  that,  the  first  24 
hours  after  farrowing.  I  begin  about 
the  third  day  to  give  her  a  light  grain 
lation,  say  a  quart  of  wheat  middlings 
twice  daily,  with  a  half-pail  of  skim- 
milk  or  whey,  and  gradually  increase 
this  diet  until  she  is  getting  three 
quarts  of  wheat  middlings  or  ground 
barley  twice  a  day,  and  keep  her  in  a 
closed,  dry,  well-ventilated  pen  until 
the  pigs  are  a  week  or  10  days  old ; 
then,  in  fine  weather,  give  her  a  range 
on  pasture  if  possible.  f.  d.  squiers. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRICKS  OF  THE  EGG  TRADE. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  saw 
a  note  about  eggs,  principally  in  regard  to 
misbranding.  That  is  good  advice  to  an 
egg  producer  seeking  to  build  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  and  a  good  trade  in  fancy  fresh 
eggs.  Did  you  ever  think  that  eggs  as 
well  as  Baldwin  apples  might  have  the  mis¬ 
branding  done  after  they  had  left  the 
farm,  and  that  the  poultryman  as  well  as 
the  fruit  man  might  be  innocent?  One 
man  had  his  name  and  address  on  a  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  and  stamped  each  egg.  That  I 
think  would  have  been  all  right  had  he 
sent  them  direct  to  the  retailer  or  con¬ 
sumer,  but  instead  they  were  sold  to  a  man 
whose  business  was  to  gather  eggs  through 
the  country.  He  in  turn  sold  to  large 
dealers ;  they  assorted,  candled  and  packed 
for  shipment  to  your  city.  Let  us  trace 
those  eggs  to  the  city  one  hot  day  in  the 
gatherer’s  wagon.  Perhaps  one  week  in 
storage  before  the  dealer  got  them,  an  eight- 
mile  trip  with  him  in  a  heavy  wagon  to 
his  place  of  business,  then  candled  and 
packed;  that  means  being  handled  separate¬ 
ly,  three  times  there,  and  finally  taking  an¬ 
other  eight-mile  wagon  ride  to  the  depot 
for  shipment.  Some  of  the  eggs  would  be 
one  week  old  when  first  started  toward  the 
city.  They  would  be  between  two  and 
three  weeks  old  when  they  reached  the 
consumer.  The  life  of  the  egg  is  gone, 
and  no  one  would  want  his  name  or  photo 
on  such  an  egg.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
gained  a  good  reputation  for  fancy  fresh 
eggs.  He  received  a  check  and  word  that 
if  he  sent  another  case  like  the  last  it 
would  be  the  last  to  him.  This  was  when 
he  was  producing  150  dozen  per  week,  and 
shipping  regularly.  The  eggs  were  right. 
Where  was  the  trouble  ? 

Another  man,  with  a  known  reputation, 
some  weeks  ago  sent  a  case  to  a  retailer 
in  New  York  city,  and  nine  days  later 
sent  another  case  from  another  town  to  the 
same  dealer.  Later  he  received  a  check 
for  the  two  cases,  one  netting  30  cents 
and  the  last  26  cents  a  dozen,  also  word 
that  if  he  received  any  more  like  the  last, 
he  should  return  22  cents  as  for  held  eggs. 
This  last  case  sent  was  as  good  in  every 
particular  as  the  first.  Was  the  trouble 
with  the  city  dealer?  I  think  not,  as  I 
believe  both  to  be  reliable  business  men. 
Some  have  tried  making  good  strong  cases 
with  their  names  stenciled  on  them,  but  only 
a  few  came  back  and  the  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Now  second-hand  cases  are  bought, 
and  on  them  you  will  find  “fancy  fresh 
eggs,”  “candled,”  “dirties,”  “cracks,”  etc., 
but  put  there  by  the  first  shipper  or  deal¬ 
ers  to  distinguish  instead  of  to  mislead. 
Most  producers  do  not  brand  at  all,  the 


card  bearing  their  name  being  all  the  guar¬ 
antee  needed. 

About  every  express  company  agent  is  an 
egg  buyer,  and  you  will  frequently  see  a 
carload  of  empty  cases  that  they  claim 
when  others  can  get  none.  Each  man  send¬ 
ing  eggs  is  known  by  the  express  agent, 
and  one  way  to  account,  for  the  poor  eggs 
would  be  to  say  that  the  cards  had  been 
changed  from  a  case  of  doubtful  eggs  to  the 
fresh  ones,  by  an  interested  party.  One 
could  see  it  could  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  producer  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  man  has  lost  the  difference  in  the 
price  per  dozen  between  fancy  eggs  and  bad 
ones,  but  he  has  lost  a  reputation  that  it 
has  taken  years  to  acquire.  I  can  see  no 
remedy.  That  is  another  way  the  hard¬ 
working  man  is  beaten  by  sharps. 

c.  N.  SMITH. 


MORE  BARN  PLANS. 

Your  correspondent,  E.  W.  C.,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  page  837,  asks  for  barn  plans  that 
will  fit  his  foundation.  I  think  his  basement 
being  nine  feet  deep  and  dry  furnishes  ideal 
conditions  for  a  first-class  barn  and  stable 
and  I  send  plans  as  I  should  arrange 
stable  and  first  floor.  I  am  assuming  his 
house  is  nearest  the  east  end,  if  nearer  the 
west  plans  should  be  changed  end  for  end. 
I  have  arranged  for  13  cows  and  seven 
young  stock.  As  there  is  ample  room,  and 
he  may  want  to  increase  his  stock,  I 


* 


should  make  barn  with  16-foot  posts  which 
will  allow  for  a  silo  24  feet  deep,  which 
should  be  inside  the  barn  ;  this  saves  roofing 
and  painting,  and  it  will  last  a  long  time. 
Horses  I  should  want  off  the  main  floor 
and  away  from  cow  stable.  I  have  some 
doubts  about  cement  floor  for  horses  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think  sharp  calks  in  Win¬ 
ter  would  soon  wear  holes  in  it.  I  am 
using  such  a  cow  stable  that  I  put  into  an 
old  barn,  and  it  is  the  only  right  kind 
to  have  in  my  opinion.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  foundation  of  the  New 
England  farm  is  the  manure  pile,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  manure  pile  is  the  liquid 
portion  of  it,  so  we  aim  to  save  every 
drop  of  it.  We  put  50  or  more  loads  of 
dirt  under  the  floor  to  use  in  the  gutters 
every  year,  and  thereby  largely  increase 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  manure,  and 
for  that  purpose  alone  stable  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  g. 

Connecticut. _ 

Instructor:  “Mr.  Smith,  kindly  name 
the  bones  of  the  skull.”  Student  Smith : 
“Well,  sir,  I’ve  got  them  all  in  my 
head,  but  I  can’t  think  of  their  names 
just  now.” — Bohemian. 


—HEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  close: 
than  any  separator  in  thi 
world.  Sold  direct  from  thi 
factory.  We  are  the  oldes 
exclusive  manufacturers  o 
hand  separators  In  America 
Y ou  save  all  agents’,  dealers 
and  even  mail  order  housi 
profits.  We  have  the  mos 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Writ 
for  it  today.  Our  nev 
low  down,  waist  higl 
separator  Is  the  finest 
highest  quality  machine  oi 
the  market;  no  other  sep 
arator  compares  with  It  n 
close  skimming,  ease  o 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim 
plicity,  strength  or  quality 
Our  own  (the  manufactur 
er's)  guarantee  protects  yo< 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma 
chine.  We  can  ship  lm 
mediately.  Write  for  oui 
great  offer  and  handsonu 
our  new  waist  high  model.  Address 

ARATOR  CO  ■  Bainbridge,  N.  Y 


FOR 

THIS 


Krause 


John  Fritch,  of  Clarno,Wis.,  increased’ 
his  milk  production  25  per  cent — by  | 
feeding  Badger  Dairy  Feed  to  his  cows. 
He  feeds  Badger  Dairy  Feed  because  he 
has  proven — as  have  many  thousands  of 
others— that  it  makes  more  milk — 
and  better  cows — at  less  cost  than 
any  other  feed.  And  the  reason  why 

Feed 

it  is  the  rijfht  combin- 
grains  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pure  molasses  to  make  it  pala¬ 
table  and  succulent,  which  are  ideally 
adapted  to  the  cow’s  needs.  If  you’ll 
feed  it  15  days,  you’  11  never  feed  any¬ 
thing  else  because  no  other  feed  will 
bring  you  as  good  results. 

Write  for  our  new  Feed  Book — it’s 
free.  Contains  information  from 
old  experienced  dairymen  telling 
how  they  feed,  breed,  etc. 

Milling  Co.,  Dept.  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


You 

Steal 


See  Leffel 
tn  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insure,  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
ana  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
W  engine.  Book  free, 
j  Send  now  to 

-  ~  .  James  Leffel  fit.  Co. 
Box  219,  Springfield,  O- 


ALFALFA  MEAL 

Do  you  know  that  a  cow  will  produce  at  least 

25%  more  milk  when  fed  ALFALFA  MEAL 

than  when  fed  bran  ?  SHE  WILL. 

Let  us  send  you  our  circular  on  Alfalfa  Meal. 


ALFALFA  MEAL  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  BRAN. 


AMERICAN  ALFALFA  MILLING  CO., 

612  New  England  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence, 
Steel  Web  Picket  Fence, 
or  Hanger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 
us  what  you  require  and 
we  will  name  you  special 
delivered  price. 

DeKalb  Fonce  Co.,  DeKalb,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RANGER  i 

.  HUMANE 

&VGLYIN& 

[barbwire 

l  K< 

all  the  food  value  from  the  grain. Grind 
it  yourself  and  save  money.  Grind  every 
few  days  and  your  stock  will  relish  the 
^fresh,  sweet  feed.  A  Victor  Mill  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

[MOST  PERFECT  MILL  BUILT 

1  Resulting  from  over  30  years*  experience, 
j  Triplegeared,  strong, easy  running,  suit¬ 
able  for  all  farm  requirements.  Grind 
i  ear  corn  and  all  small  grain.  Variety  of 
styles  for  Engine  or  Horse.  We  build  also  the  best  Safety 
Steel  Saw  .Machine  made.  Get  our  catalogue  and  insist 
upon  your  dealer  furnishing  you  a  Victor. 

VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Box 32  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDING 

Horses,  cow  and  pigs,  as  well  as  poultry,  respond 
more  quickly,  pay  better,  and  feeding  costs  less 
when  fed  properly  cooked  feed.  Cook  the  feed  in  a 

If  “Farmers’ Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
such  as  preparing  spray  mix¬ 
tures,  sterilizing  milk  cans,  heal¬ 
ing  the  shop  or  other  buildings. 
Made  to  wear,  economical  and 
inexpensive.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  prices. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


;AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


s 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

I  Book  on  “Wheel Sense” free. 

lEltcfric  Whet’Co.  Bx  88,  Quincy, III. 


10  200H.P.  Saw  Mill  outfits.  I 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  water  Power, 
Planers.  Shingle  Mills,  Corn  Mills. 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  I 

CREAM 
|S  EPARATO  RSI 

KING  OF  THEM  ALL  I 

’Are  built  more  thoroughly, 
skim  more  cream,  run  with  | 
j  less  power  and  have  more  practical  im-  I 
[  provements  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

U.  S.  Cream  Separator*  have  been  built 
|  for  the  past  1 7  years  by  a  company  having  | 

Forty  Years’  Experience 

I  m  the  manufacture  of  dairy  appliances 
I  and  nothing  but  the  best 
material  obtainable  and 
highest  class  of  work-> 
manship  possible  are 
contained  in  their 
|  construction. 

.  No  dairyman  can  afford  to 
j  be  without  our  beautifully 
illustrated,  large  catalogue 
I  No.  159  •  Send  for  it  to-day. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

j  Prompt  Deliveries  from  16  Ware- 
[  houses  in  U.  S.  and  Cmnad*.^^— 

1  505'’ 


STAR  GRIN DERS  STRONG 


Stand  strain  of  most  powerful 
team.  Grind  as  fine  as  you  choose. 
Durable,  well-braced.  Simple.  Light- 
draft.  Miller’s  toll  soon  pays  for  one. 
Full  line,  belt  power  or  sweep.  Free 
booklet.  Send  for  it. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


—99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


BROWN  FENCE  J 

High  Carbon,  Hard,  Coiled  Spring  Stool  No.  9  Wire 
Doable  Galvanized,  Weather,  Wear  and  Shook  proof. 

Stout,  durable,  adjustable  to  all  weather  changes 
and  uneven  ground.  150  Styles  at 

15  to  35c  per  rod.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 
We  send  free  sample  and  catalog. 

The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutuniiorm, 
ot  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cot  more  ice  in 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Too  can  cut  tor  others  and 
make  the  prica  ol  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  tor  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Why  Pay  Out  Money 

to  buy  your  Xmas  gifts  ? 

C.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  get 
them  FREE.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  know  about  this 
new  idea.  Don't  send  money 
—just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Farm  and  Home, 
Dept.  37,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  we 
L«ss  to  Buy  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome, 
engine.  Bend  jtou Catalogue.  ■'  — - -  —  --- 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,"  I 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
Its  weight  and  bulk  are  halt  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 

.Iy,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 

TAlJS  TLMl’LL  1*  L  MI*  CO..  M  fra.,  Meagher  uud  lath  Mia.,  Chicago.  THIS  la  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR.  ‘ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  21, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allfn  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

The  defeat  of  Bryan  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Taft  need  not,  we  think,  be 
taken  as  conclusive  that  the  people; 
condemn  these  three  planks  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  platform : 

1.  Election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

2.  Publication  of  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  before  election. 

3.  Government  guarantee  of  bank  de¬ 
posits. 

We  believe  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  approve  these  reforms.  Taft 
\yas  elected  not  because  his  opponent 
favored  these  reforms,  but  because 
these  were  not  looked  upon  as  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  outweigh  other  consid¬ 
erations. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  “Sterling  De¬ 
benture  Corporation,”  and  the  Telepost  com¬ 
pany,  as  per  enclosed  card?  Please  an¬ 
swer  in  the  next  issue  and  oblige  many 
readers  in  Ohio.  F.  p.  m. 

Ohio. 

Previous  answers  to  this  question 
have  been  overlooked  by  many  readers. 
We  know  the  promoters  occupy  well- 
furnished  and  expensive  offices.  They 
wear  good  clothes  and  they  spend 
money  freely  in  good  printing  and  for 
postage  stamps.  All  this  has  been  going 
on  a  long  time,  but  we  have  not  heard 
that  thev  have  done  much  of  anything 
else  in  the  wav  of  earning  money  in 
a  business  way.  We  find  nothing  in 
it  to  justify  us  in  recommending  the 
stock  to  farmers  as  an  investment.  We 
would  advise  them  not  to  do  it. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  under  “Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk”  of  the  Consumers’  Pure 
Milk  and  Dairy  Co.,  in  regard  to  its  product 
and  as  an  investment?  w.  b.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

This  concern  seems  to  have  an  office 
at  Pittsfield,  but  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  them  locally.  It  is  thought 
that  Boston  parties  are  interested ;  but 
they  give  no  Boston  address  and  no 
further  information  could  be  obtained 
there  except  that  it  is  not  organized 
under  Massachusetts  laws.  Caution 
would  be  advised  until  rating  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  “Scout”  is  a  paper  published  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  interest  of  the 
lumber  trade,  and  calls  itself  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealers’  Association.  Its  sub¬ 
scribers  would  naturally  he  lumber 
dealers.  Trade  organs  of  this  kind  as 
a  rule  refuse  subscriptions  from  far¬ 
mers  or  others  who  buy  from  the  deal¬ 
ers.  In  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Scout” 
one  of  the  dealers  reports  that  he  has 
received  a  card  saying  that  a  mail¬ 
order  house  had  shipped  some  sash  and 
doors  to  a  man  in  his  town.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  card  was  not  signed,  and  no 
address  given.  The  dealer  asks  “The 
Scout”  where  the  card  came  from  and 
what  it  was  sent  for.  The  editor 
makes  this  reply: 

The  Scout  cannot  inform  you  whence  this 
card  came,  as  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  but  we  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  good  plan  to  follow ;  When  you 
receive  one  of  these  cards,  look  up  the 
man  to  whom  the  mail  order  house  has 
made  ihe  shipment.  Then  tell  him  that 
you  understand  he  has  bought  some  mate¬ 
rial  from  whomever  it  is.  Ask  him  if  he 
has  received  it ;  if  it  is  good  stuff ;  how 
cheap  he  got  it.  And  then  no  matter  if  it’s 
really  going  to  cause  you  a  loss  to  hack  up 
your  statement,  tell  him  it's  too  had  he 
bought  that  without  consulting  you.  ’cause 
you  could  have  sold  him  just  what  he 
wanted  and  at  even  less  than  he  paid  Die 
mail  order  house.  In  other  words  make  him 
sick  of  his  deal.  You  can  do  it,  and  you 
must  if  you  want  to  put  a  crimp  in  this 
mail  order  house  competition.  Remember, 
a  dissatisfied  customer  is  a  poor  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  mail  order  house.  Make  this 
man  dissatisfied. 

Comment  on  any  advice  of  that  kind 
is  unnecessary.  If  the  lumber  dealers 
of  Michigan  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
we  would  be  willing  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  them.  If  local  dealers, 
through  avarice  and  combination,  put 
up  the  price  of  their  goods  so  that 
mail  order  houses  from  a  distance  can 
undersell  them  in  their  local  territory, 
they  would  not  meet  the  competition  by 
reduced  prices,  but  by  a  cunning  scheme 
to  deceive  the  purchaser  and  try  to 
make  him  feel  “sick  of  the  deal,”  even 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
saved  money  on  it.  There  are  unques¬ 
tioned  disadvantages  in  ordering  goods 
of  some  kinds  especially  through  mail 
order  houses,  because  of  the  distance, 
inability  to  inspect  the  goods  before 


buying,  and  some  necessary  delay  in 
delivery,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  a 
better  argument  for  patronizing  mail 
order  houses  than  the  above  reprint 
from  the  official  organ  of  the  Michigan 
dealers'  A  more  contemptible,  low- 
down  piece  of  trickery  we  have  never 
seen  in  cold  type. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  enclose  $1 
for  the  renewal  of  my  subscription.  We  all 
think  you  did  a  grand  good  work  in  the 
Dawley  case.  Your  paper  is  just  what  the 
farmers  need — some  paper  to  stand  up  for 
their  rights.  My  earnest  wish  is  that  every 
farmer  in  the  whole  country  would  sub¬ 
scribe  for  your  paper.  j.  e.  v. 

New  York. 

This  good  friend’s  enthusiasm  even 
exceeds  our  own  expectations.  There' 
are  probably  twelve  million  farmers  in 
the  country.  About  one  out  of  every 
120  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
hardy  hope  to  get  them  all.  We  think 
it  would  be  better  to  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  agricultural  journalism  that 
other  publishers  in  the  same  line  would 
follow,  and  thus  spread  the  influence 
more  effectively,  perhaps  through  sev¬ 
eral  papers  than  it  could  be  done  by 
one  alone.  The  success  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  probably  decide  the  char¬ 
acter  of  other  farm  papers  for  some 
years  to  come. 

If  it  be  demonstrated  that  farmers 
will  appreciate  and  support  a  paper  that 
discards  all  other  considerations  and 
devotes  its  energies  exclusively  and 
fearlessly  for  the  good  of  the  farm  and 
the  farm  home,  other  publishers  will 
be  encouraged  to  take  up  the  same  line 
of  work.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  results. 
Sooner  or  later  people  get  in  this  world 
just  about  what  they  merit.  Farmers 
will  get  just  about  the  kind  of  service 
in  a  farm  paper  that  they  deserve  and 
that  they  demand.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
seems  to  you  to  be  doing  what  a  farm 
paper  ought  to  do  for  the  farm,  then 
we  ask  you  to  help  extend  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  its  power  by  increasing  its 
number  of  readers,  and  by  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  helpful  criticisms  as  will 
enable  us  the  better  to  serve  your  inter¬ 
ests.  J.  J.  d. 


SQUAB  RAISING. 

I  notice  from  time  to  time  articles 


and  comes  from  the  parent  birds.  His 
trouble  is  the  first  named  cause — dis¬ 
eased  stock.  Is  he  discouraged  because 
his  birds  lay  no  eggs?  Then  he  has  old, 
worn-out  birds  that  breeders  and  dealers 
have  sold  and  resold  to  one  innocent 
after  another.  He  need  never  hope  to 
succeed  with  such  birds.  Do  his  breed¬ 
ers  have  diarrhoea  and  his  squabs  and 
young  birds  die  from  bowel  trouble, 
with  messy,  foul-smelling  nests?  Then 
be  is  feeding  new  wheat,  new  corn,  new 
peas  or  musty,  cheap  grain. 

Overfeeding  is  almost  as  bad.  If  the 
birds  do  not  clean  up  all  the  grain  at 
each  feeding,  and  the  keeper  throws 
down  more  grain  and  still  more  grain 
regardless  of  what  is  already  there,  he 
deliberately  courts  trouble,  besides  wast¬ 
ing  the  feed  for  which  he  pays  his  good 
dollars  and  cents.  He  is  probably  feed¬ 
ing  rats  and  mice,  too,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  he  sees  no  profits.  Every  dead 
squab  and  every  wasted  grain  is  a  loss 
to  his  profits.  Thus  the  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  birds  and  the  profit  gained  is  varied. 
It  may  cost  one  man  two  or  three 
times  what  it  costs  another.  Let  the 
beginner  start  right,  with  a  few  pairs  of 
mated,  guaranteed  healthy,  unrelated 
breeders,  seamless-banded,  two-year- 
olds,  bought  from  some  reliable  breeder, 
and  for  which  he  pays  the  regular  price. 
Cheap,  bargain-counter  birds  are  dear  at 
any  price,  and  should  not  be  considered 
at  all.  Given  good,  clean  stock  to  begin 
with,  and  proper  feed  and  care,  there  is 
no  need  to  worry  about  the  cost  of  the 
profits  or  the  number  of  squabs  to  be 
produced.  The  birds  will  attend  to  that, 
and  most  likely  produce  and  raise  a  fine 
pair  of  squabs  every  month  all  through 
the  Spring  and  Summer  and  if  given  the 
proper  care  during  the  moulting  season 
will  work  all  Winter.  p.  b.  ruggles. 

Ohio. 


Hopper  Feeding  Poultry. — I  have  not 
had  experience  in  hopper  feeding  except 
that  I  have  overfed  poultry  by  giving  them 
more  whole  grain  than  they  would  eat  up 
clean,  and  this  would  cause  them  to  be¬ 
come  overfat  and  stop  laying.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  myself 
that  hopper  feeding  of  ground  grain  and 
beef  scraps  gives  as  good  if  not  better  re¬ 
sults  than  feeding  wet  mash  besides  saving 
labor.  Some  whole  grain  is  scattered  for 
the  poultry  to  scratch  for  each  day  in 
connection  with  hopper  feeding. 

c.  H.  ZIMMER. 


OT$  OF  EGGS 


If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grai n .  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Latest 
Model 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS* 


Mann’s 


Bone  Cutter 


Hatch  Chickens 


r>  1  ..  ...  Stahl  "wood- 

btcdm  ®n  H*n" an<i 
■  ■  ■  ■•Exce|,|0r.. 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical — 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72  A  Quincy. III. 


’08  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  and 
ods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1908  Free 
Rook,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose, Mass. 


SNOW  WHITE  WTAMIOTTE8.  Best  laying  strain.  Bred  from 
winners.  Circular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm  ,Stewartatown,Pa: 


Barked  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  toulouse  geese. 

Cheap,  bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
I  information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


Van  Alstyne’s  S.  and  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  April 
hatched  cockerels  $2  to  $5  and  50  yearling  hens  at 
$1  apiece.  Edw.Van  Alstyne  &8on.Kinderhook,N.Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  Brian,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  COMPANY— Breeders, 
Buyers  and  Shippers  of  all  Breeds  of  Thoroughbred  Dogs  and 
Standard  Bled  Poultry.  Choice  Stock  always  For  Sale.  0,000 
Early  Hatched  l’ullets  and  Cockerels.  Collins,  Ohio. 


Sp  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

■  Ui  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N,  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense.  If  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


pan  CAI  C— Choice  Early  Hatched  Barred 
run  wALC  and  Buff  P.  Rocks,  also  White 
Wyandottes.  Inspection  Solicited.  Price  Reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

DU.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Eansdale,  Pa. 


from  people  who  afe  discouraged  by 
their  experience  in  trying  to  raise  squabs. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  there  are  many 
more  failures  in  squab  raising  than 
there  are  successes.  There  are  certain 
reasons  for  this,  and  failure  can  always 
be  traced  back  to  one  or  more  of  these 
causes,  as  follows:  1,  Buying  diseased 
or  worn-out  stock  birds ;  2,  feeding 

new  grain;  3,  overfeeding;  4,  filthy 
drinking  pans ;  5,  inbreeding.  Let  the 
discouraged  breeder  of  pigeons  look 
carefully  over  that  list,  and  he  will  find 
the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

Do  his  squabs  die  in  the  nest,  with 
hard  lumps  in  the  throat,  in  the  crop  or 
anywhere  on  the  body?  This  is  canker 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  ‘‘Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information  j 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  tngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  OLDEST  FLOCK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sherman’s  Targe  Strain  B.P. Rocks.  32  years 
exclusive  breeding  for  size, vigor,  table  quality,  eggs. 
New  blood  from  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  200  egg  strain.  100 
choice  cockerels  3  to  7  inos.  $2  to  $5;  pullets  $2.  Hen 
batched,  free  range.  W.  A.  Sherman,  Vienna,  Va. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes. storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  WEN/,  &  M.U'KENSEX, 
Dept.  10,  Pheasantry  Sc  (»aine  Parky  Yardley,  Pn. 


Bronze  Turkeys — Vigorous  breeders.  Eliminates  race  suicide. 
Mated  positively  unrelated.  Bkkt  McConnell,  Ligonicr,Ind. 

Pur©  Bred  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  New  York. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Red  Chickens.  Choice  stock,  I,ow  prices— 
Circular  Free.  FAIKV1KW  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  1’a. 


Get  the  Top  of  the  Market 


If  you  could  put  a  lot  of  heavy  fowls  in  A-l  market  condition  and 
“finish”  them  just  when  scarcity  makes  high  prices,  you’d  consider  it 
good  business,  wouldn’t  you? 

That  kind  of  thing  is  done  by  hosts  of  farmers  and  poultrymen  who  have  no 
better  birds  and  no  more  fattening  foods,  than  you  or  any  one  else.  It  isn’t  so 
much  what  a  fowl  eats  as  what  a  fowl  digests  that  does  the  business.  These  men 
“skim  the  cream”  because  they  give  their  fowls  a  regular  daily  portion  of 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  once  a  day.  That  is  the  secret,  and  you  can  get 
just  as  good  results  as  they  if  you  follow  their  way. 


|,,^a 


Poultry  PAI 


iB 


makes  a  fowl  thrive  because  it  contains  tonic  properties  which  are  a  most  positive  aid  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  It  cures 
gapes,  cholera,  roup,  and  the  like.  It  causes  the  greatest  possible  assimilation  of  nutrition,  hence,  the  greatest  possible  growth. 

Poultry  l’an-a-ce-a  is  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.”  He  believed  that  good  digestion  was  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
feeding.  That  it  was  possible  to  aid  digestion  and  thus  reduce  food  waste.  Poultry  l’an-a-ce-a  does  this  very  thing. 
Ileus  that  receive  a  little  of  it  daily  are  always  laying  eggs  and  always  healthy. 

Little  chicks  grow  fast  and  escape  most  chicken  ills  if  it’s  given  to  them:  and  when  moulting  time  comes,  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  strengthens  all  fowls  to  pass  this  trying  time  safely.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  l’an-a-ce-a  makes  good  blood  and  car¬ 
ries  dead  poisonous  matter  out  of  the  system.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading  poultry  associations  and  sold  oil  a  written 
guarantee.  A  penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  80  hens  one  day. 

1U  lbs.  25e;  mail  or  express  40c.  Except  in  Canada  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

5  lbs.  60c;  la  lbs.  $1.£5;  £5  lb.  pall  $£.50  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2  cenfs  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free 


D*  HESS  STOCKT80D 


Every  time  a  steer,  cow,  horse  or  hog,  gets  a  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  in  its  grain 
ration,  the  animal  is  made  stronger  to  digest  and  use  its  food.  This  is  “The  Dr.  Hess 
Idea**  and  the  true  theory  of  feeding— make  the  maximum  amount  of  ration  digest  and 
assimilate  and  gain  will  be  rapid  and  steady.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  composed  of  beneficial  elements— iron  for  the  blood,  bittef 
tonics  and  cleansing  nitrates.  It  increases  milk,  hurries  fatting  and  gives  good  health  to  all  domestic  animals.  Promoting  stock 
health  and  condition  is  also  a  profitable  feature  of  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  £5  lb.  pall  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  Free. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  a  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  .13,  1908,  wholesale  un¬ 
less  otherwise  noted.  Our  aim  is  to  quote 
figures  that  fairly  represent  the  current  of 
trade.  Questions  and  suggestions  are  in¬ 
vited. 


GRAIN. 


Corn  . 

.  71 

@  75 

Wheat.  Red.  export . 

@1.14 

Oats,  as  to  quality . 

.  52 

@  58 

Rve  . 

.  80 

@  83 

Barley  . 

.  61 

@  66 

FEED. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

23.00 

@24.00 

Middlings  . 

24.00 

@27.50 

Red  Dog  . 

— 

@29.50 

I. inseed  Meal  . 

— 

@33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  heavy  and  market 

weak. 

I lav  No.  1  . 

— 

@16.00 

No.  2  . 

14.00 

@1  5.00 

No.  3  . 

12.00 

@13.00 

Wild  . 

7.00 

@  8.00 

Glover  mixed  . 

12.00 

@14.00 

Glover  . 

11.00 

@12.00 

Straw  Rye,  prime . 

17.00 

@18.00 

No.  2  . 

14.00 

@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

— 

@  9.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  .  30  @  31 

Fair  to  good  . 

oo 

@  28 

Storage  . 

.  23 

@  28 

State  Dairy  . . 

.  20 

@  28 

Factory  . 

.  17 

@  20 

Packing  stock  . 

.  17 

@  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  finest . 

.  14 

@  15 

Common  to  good . 

.  .11 

@  13 

Skims  . 

4 

@  9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white  . 

.  46 

@  48 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  35 

@  45 

YYhite,  under  grades . 

.  26 

@  30 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.  36 

@  38 

Common  to  good . 

.  24 

@  27 

Storage  . 

.  20 

@  24 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

.  - 

@2.40 

Medium  . 

.  - 

@2.30 

Pea  . 

@2.30 

Red  Kidney  . 

.2.20 

@2.50 

Yellow  Eye  . 

@2:90 

nops. 

State,  1908.  choice . 

.  13 

@  14 

Common  to  good . 

.  11 

@  12 

1907  crop  . 

5 

@  7 

German  crop,  190S . 

.  23 

@  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap.,  best . 

.  8 

@  8% 

Evap.,  fair  to  good . 

6 

@  7 

Sun-dried  . 

4 

@  5 

Raspberries  . 

@  20 

Cherries  . 

.  12 

@  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Snow,  barrel . 

.  2.25 

@3.75. 

Pound  Sweet  . 

.2.00 

@2.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

.  2.25 

@3.25 

TCingf  . 

@4.00 

Spitzenburg  . 

@3.75 

Spy  . . 

@3.75 

Baldwin  . 

.2.25 

@3.25 

Greening  . 

.  2.00 

@3.50 

Pears.  Keiffer,  barrel . 

.  1 .00 

@3.00 

Quinces,  barrel  . 

@5.00 

Grapes,  W’n  N.  Y.,  4-lb.  bkt 

.  .  10 

@  16 

White,  in  trays,  ton.... 

40.00 

@45.00 

Black,  in  trays,  ton . 

40.00 

@50.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.50 

@.10.00 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

@  - 

Jersey,  standard  crate... 

@2.60 

Jersev,  N.  Y.  crate . 

.2.25 

@  — 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Maine,  180  lbs... 

.2.37 

@2.50 

State  and  W’n,  180  lbs.. 

.  2.25 

@2.37 

I,.  I..  in  bulk,  barrel... 

.2.75 

@3.00 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

.1.75 

@2.10 

Foreign,  168-11).  bag . 

.2.20 

@2.30 

Sweet  potatoes,  barrel . 

.1.75 

@2.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart... 

3 

@  10 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

@1.12 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

20.00 

@25.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut 

barrel  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

L.  I.,  short  cut . 

.  1 .00 

@2.00 

Cclerv,  dozen  stalks . 

.  15 

@  40 

Eggplants.  Jersey,  barrel. 

.1.00 

@3.00 

Lettuce,  State,  basket . 

.  50 

@1.25 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 

@7.00 

Mushrooms,  pound  . 

.  20 

@  60 

Onions,  Conn.  <fc  E'n,  white. 

barrel  . 

@2.50 

Conn.  &  E’n,  yellow.... 

@  1 .75 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 

@1.75 

State  &  W’n,  white,  crate 

.1.00 

@  1 .50 

State  &  W’n,  vellow,  bag. 

.  1 .50 

@1.75 

Orange  Co.,  vellow,  bag. 

.  1 .25 

@  1 .50 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 

.1.00 

@  1 .50 

Peppers,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@1 .50 

Parsnins.  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Romaine  .State,  basket.... 

.  50 

@1.25 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 

@5.50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket. 

.  25 

@  50 

String  beans,  basket . 

.  25 

@1.50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  barrel... 

.  50 

@  L00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  barrel... 

.  75 

@1.25 

Baltimore,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel.. 

.  75 

@1.12 

White,  barrel  . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 

.  25 

@1.50 

Hothouse,  pound  . 

8 

@  15 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  pound.... 

.  — 

@  13 

Fowls  . 

@  12 

Roosters  . 

— 

@  8 

_ 

@  .13 

Ducks  . 

.  11 

@  12 

9 

@  10 

Pigeons,  pair . 

@  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY'. 

Turkeys  . 

.  14 

@  19 

Chickens,  choice  . . 

.  17 

@  22 

Lower  grades  . 

.  12 

@  16 

Fowls  . . 

.  12 

@  14 

Ducks  . 

.  10 

@  14 

8 

@  1 1 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

COUNTRY'-DRESSED 

MEAT 

S. 

Palvos  . 

6 

@  12 

Roasting  pigs  . 

.  11 

@  12  V, 

Pork  . 

.  7  w?  8  Y4. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  steers  . 5.25  @6.25 

Oxen  . 4.00  @4.50 

Cows  . . 1.15  @3.8;» 

Bulls  . 2.60  @3.75 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . 2.50  @4.25 

Lambs  . 4.50  @6.00 

Hogs . 5.75  @6.00 


RETAIL  PRICES. 


Butter,  as  to  quality . 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh . 

Lower  grades . 

Apples,  choice,  dozen . 

Bulk,  peck  . 

Pears,  Anjou,  dozen . :. 

Grapes,  4-lb.  basket . 

Potaoes,  peck  . 

Cauliflowers,  each  . 

Onions,  quart  . 

Dressed  chickens  . 

Turkeys  . 


30 

@ 

36 

50 

@ 

60 

30 

@ 

40 

50 

@ 

60 

30 

@ 

40 

50 

@ 

60 

20 

@ 

25 

— 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

20 

_ 

@ 

10 

20 

@ 

25 

19 

@ 

22 

TREAT  THE  MULE  RIGHT. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  South  know 
how  mules  are  rented  or  sold  to  the  negroes 
“to  make  the  crop.”  They  will  appreciate 
the  following  advice  from  the  Kowaliga 
Community  Builder.  While  this  advice  is 
given  to  colored  people  there  are  many 
white  folks  who  might  well  take  it  to  heart. 

“Your  landlord  buys  a  mule  for  $200  to 
work  your  crop.  You  take  the  mule  with 
this  understanding.  You  ride  hitn  and 
drive  him  “to  death,”  and  work  him  in  your 
crop  a  part  of  the  time,  and  hire  him  to 
your  neighbor  the  rest  of  the  time.  Thus 
the  mule  goes  through  the  season  over¬ 
worked  and  half  fed.  Do  you  think  this 
is  right?  Let  us  see. 

“You  lend  your  dog  to  your  landlord 
for  a  week’s  hunt.  When  he  tires  of  the 
chase  he  hires  him  to  his  neighbor ;  thus 
your  poor  dog  runs  rabbits  by  day  and  hunts 
'possums  by  night,  and  is  half  fed.  When 
you  hear  of  it  you  would  take  your  dog 
home.  Now,  wouldn’t  you?  Your  land¬ 
lord  trusts  you  and  you  should  be  honest 
with  him,  even  if  he  is  not  looking  at 
you.  Do  not  work  his  mule  half  the  time 
in  your  farm,  then  ride,  drive  and  hire 
him  out  the  other  half,  and  come  up  with 
half  a  crop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
mule  will  not  earn  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  him  and  you  will  not 
earn  the  confidence  invested  in  you.” 


Cockerels  and  Old  Hens. — At  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  the  crops  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  been  harvested,  we  have  a  little 
time  with  which  we  can  do  no  better  than 
devote  it  to  the  poultry  question.  A  little 
time  and  thought  upon  the  subject  now  may 
mean  quite  a  difference  in  the  profits  of  the 
year.  What  cockerels  we  have  left  and 
what  old  hens  we  want  to  dispose  of  we 
can  get  ready  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market.  There  are  many  peonle  who  can¬ 
not  afford  turkey  but  who  will  readily  buy 
the  less  expensive  chicken  for  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinners.  A  house-to-house  canvas  or 
a  small  ad.  in  the  local  paper  will  generally 
solve  the  problem  of  a  market.  If  we  have 
the  stock,  all  we  need  is  a  little  push  fo 
let  the  people  know  what  we  have,  and 
that  we  want  to  sell  it — the  people  will 
make  the  rest  easy.  The  birds  should  be 
fed  a  fattening  ration  for  two  weeks  or 
more  before  they  are  marketed.  It  will  pay, 
not  only  for  this  year,  but  will  give  the 
customers  satisfaction  and  insure  ready  buy¬ 
ers  for  next  year.  To  fatten  the  fowls, 
they  should  be  confined  in  a  small  space — 
in  crates  if  possible — and  fed  mostly  soft 


food.  A  good  fattening  ration  is  made  up 
of  cornmeal  four  parts,  ground  buckwheat 
two  parts,  ground  oats  two  parts.  These 
constituents  to  be  mixed  with  1%  time 
their  bulk  of  skim-milk.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  fattening  period  they  should 
not  be  fed  too  much,  but  gradually  the 
amount  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as 
they  will  eat.  c.  f.  b. 

Houdans  and  Black  Javas. — I  am  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  Iloudan  fowl,  and  about  30 
years  ago  kept  some  choice  ones.  I  have 
tried  them  two  or  three  times  since,  but 
have  been  disappointed,  as  they  have  been 
smaller,  very  dark  color,  with  many 
straight  beaks  and  lacking  In  vigor  and 
laying  qualities.  Sometime  ago  I  saw  an 
article  claiming  that  the  genuine  French 
Iloudan  would  satisfy.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  readers  who  are  breeding  Houdans  and 
find  them  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  breeders  of  Black  Javas,  giving 
their  merits.  I  am  breeding  the  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  find  them  extra  Winter  layers  and 
very  hardy,  but  exceedingly  broody  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  a.  N.  p. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 


WHY  DO  YOU  REMAIN 

in  a  section  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  so  against  you,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  battle  with  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter? 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE 

to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  work  out-of- 
doors  throughout  the  entire  year  ?  A 
location  in  our  southern  territory  offers 
many  opportunities  and  advantages,  and 
makes  life  a  pleasure  the  year  ’round. 
The  lands  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices,  they  are  equally  as  productive  as 
yours,  prices  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
your  crops,  and  no  long  winters  of  ice 
and  snow  to  contend  with. 

THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

through  its  Industrial  Department,  is 
anxious  to  assist  you  in  bettering  your 
present  condition.  Literature  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  copy  of 
“FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING  n 
in  the  Land  of  Manatee,  written  by  a 
western  man,  containing  descriptive  data, 
profits  derived  from  various  crops,  etc. 

SPECIAL  RATES 

NOVEMBER  24th. 

The  lowest  rate  ever  offered  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  prospectors  and  home  seekers  will 
be  in  effect  from  certain  points  on 
November  24th .  Let  us  help  you  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  of  investigation  at  very  little  cost. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  18,  Portsmouth,  Ya. 


pi.KASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Benns, 
Apples,  etc.  K.  H.  W001DYAUII,  802  (irccuwieU  St.,  A.  V. 

Send  us  your  Poultry  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Ginseng,  Fancy  Eggs,  Calves 
Furs  and  Roasting  Pigs. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

229  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Readies,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty .  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 

For  (VI aplo,  Sorghum, 
Cider  and  Fruit 
Jellies. 

CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 

CO.  HUDSON,  0. 


log 


cata- 
„  giving 
number  o£ 
trees  you 
tap. 


Saves  Time ,  Labor  and  Fuel ;  makes  tho 
best  SYrupt  Casy  to  Operate;  Durable. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WE  BUY  ft  A  W  EUftS 


and  being  located  in  New  York,  can  pay  you 
best  prices.  Prompt  returns.  References.  No 
commissions.  Write  for  prices. 


L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS, 

Established  1861.  No.  20  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 


I  WANT 

RAW  FURS 


from  Eastern  States 
and  Canada.  Price  list 
now  ready.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


CHARLES  A.  KAUNK, 
Box  298,  Montgomery, 
Copyright  Applied  For.  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO..  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Closing 
them  out,  rare  bargains.  Address 

CHARLES  O.  JACKSON,  Greene,  New  York. 

MERINO,  Timis,  CHEVIOT  & 
SUFFOLK  SHEEP— SILVER 
SPANGLED  HAMBURG S 


AUSTIN  JACKSON, 

Mineral  Springs,  -  New  Yrork. 


I  ADfiC  mill  flllCC  uekse,  rEKi.N  picks,  white 
LAnUt  lUULUUot  WYANDOTTE  Coekvielm  For  Side. 
Circular  free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS-Bro™0  Z 

Sale.  $10.(0  per  trio,  Toms  $-1.00,  Hens  $3.U0.  Finely 
marked  and  heavy  young  stock.  Address 

C,  F.  Snyder,  Mount  Marion,  New  York. 


A  fi  C  A|  TO— Good  commission.  Exclusive  territory. 
HuCIl  I  O  Permanent  business.  Wowant  respon¬ 
sible,  energetic  agents  for  new  self-heating  iron  in 
towns  and  counties.  Write  for  circulars  and  details. 
IDEAL  SAD-1UON  CO.,  220  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


IMMMTjTK— Standing  timber,  basswood,  white 
WW  fill  I  tab#  ash,  elm  and  other  hard  woods. 
Car  lots  only.  Write  what  you  have,  how  mnch, 
how  located  for  mill  and  freight  station  and  price 
asked.  BAeON  &  COMPANY,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


PlIS  p  FJ—  Married— wanted  to 
■  rV  It!  Eu  ■"%.  work  dairy  on  shares. 

120  acres.  New  Jersey  near  Philadelphia;  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements.  Address 
C.  W.  GABELL,  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PAR  OBI  P— Farm  220  acres,  plenty  of  timber; 
FUll  wHLC  fourteen  room  house;  four  barns; 
one-half  mile  from  station  and  village;  level  road. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  Address 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  New  York. 

FRUIT  and  DAIRY  FARMS 

tile  land,  diversity  of  crops.  Cheapest  farms  in 
United  States  near  great  city.  Send  for  particulars. 
GREIN  &  COMPANY,  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

POD  C  Al  C  — Farm  of  20  acres,  with  largo 
rUn  OHLk  two-story  house  and  good  barn, 
near  Great  South  Bay.  Very  desirable.  At  East 
Moriches.  L.  I.  Address  F.  P.  HOWELL,  Box  677, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Apples,  Tears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYork. 

For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I?I  ADTHJI- Want  more  farmers  for  best 
1  LUixlii  A  County  in  State.  Write  for  booklet 
containing  description,  county  map 
and  list  ot  lands  actually  for  sale.  Address 
Buooksvillis  Board  Of  Trade,  Brooksville,  Fla. 


A  rare  ehanec  fo  obtain  a  fine  productive  Connecticut  fruit  farm, 
A  large  bearing  peach  orchard  on  place.  Young  orchards  com¬ 
ing  on.  Should  pay  a  profit  from  the  start.  Situated  midway  tho 
Pomfret-Woodslock  summer  res  I  den  co  district  near  Putnam, 
Conn.  Just  the  place  fora  worker  to  make  money  growing  peaches 
or  apples  or  for  creating  a  beautiful  country  home.  The  chance 
is  well  worth  inquiring  about.  Barnes  Bros.,  Yaiesville,  Conn. 


Agents  Wanted 


everywhere  to  sell  our  celebrated 
Rogers  cutlery.  New  “Electric 
Process”  Razor,  $1.25.  Your  name  etched  in  gold  on 
the  blade,  15c.  ROGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BUY  NOW 


my  168  acres,  near  Mobile,  Ala. 
Good  soil.  Price  reasonable. 
J.  R.  PENN,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


WILL  SEIJ,  5C5b£  a. re  home,  to  pry  for  itself  in 
2  yrs.  Improved  land,  well  adapted  for  all  crops. 
Shipped  10180  crates  of  peaches  from  1U08  crop. 
Trees  only  5  years  old.  Railroad  sta..  church, 
schools,  factories,  etc.  convenient.  Excellent 
climate.  5  good  horses.  Price  $20,000,  easy  terms. 
Address  W.  E.  GARTH,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MARYLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

186  acres;  84  acres  in  level  fields;  pasture  watered 
by  stream;  estimated  to  be  700  cords  wood  and  fine 
lot  of  timber;  75  fruit  trees;  5  room  cottage;  baru 
and  outbuildings;  on  good  road,  mail  delivered;  only 
2*2  miles  to  county  seat;  to  settle  affairs  at  once, 
only  $1800,  part  cash  and  easy  terms,  see  details, 
page  51,  “List  21,”  copy  free.  E.  A.  STRoUT  CO., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TOMS  POULTRY  FARM. 

FOR  SALE,  in  full  operation,  with  its  well  estab¬ 
lished  select  trade  in  fancy  eggs,  squab  broilers  and 
breeding  stock.  Generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  planned  and  most  business-like  poultry-farm. 
Stock  of  unusual  quality.  Circular  free.  Illus¬ 
trated  brochure  for  10  cents,  stamps.  Visitor  write 
TOMS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 


SosuMf  Unrip 

Spiv  id 

irtragl 


Southside  Virginia  Thermometer 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
$8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  cony. 

PYLE  «c  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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XS-hS-K? 


Why  Don’t  YOU  Get  This  Phonograph 
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on  FREE  TRIAL? 

For  almost  three  years  I  have  been  making  the  most  liberal  phonograph  offer  ever  known !  I  have  given  hosts  of  people 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  right  in  their  own  homes  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  J1 

Think  of  it !  Thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  .of  people  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  in  their  own  parlors  concerts  and 


the  o'  ^ 

liink  of  it !  Thousands  and'thousaiids  and  thousands  .of  people  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
world  famous  musicians,  just  such  entertainments  as  the  greatest  metropolitan  theatres  are  producing. 

So  far  you  have  missed  all  this.  Why?  Possibly  you  don’t  quite  understand  my  offer  yet.  Listen— 


them, 

entertainments  by 


I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison  Standard  Outfit  (the  newest  model)  com¬ 
plete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records,  for  an  absolutely  free  trial. 
I  don't  ask  any  money  down  or  in  advance.  There  are  no  C.  O.  D.  shipments; 
no  leases  or  mortgages  on  the  outfit;  no  papers  of  any  sort  to  sign.  Absolutely 
nothing  but  a  plain  out-and-out  offer  to  ship  you  this  phonograph  together  with  a  dozen  records  of  your  own  selection  on  a  free  trial  so  that 
you  can  hear  it  and  play  it  in  your  own  home.  I  can’t  make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than  it  is.  There  is  no  catch  about  it  anywhere.  If  you  will 
stop  and  think  just  a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  the  high  standing  of  this  concern  would  absolutely  prohibit  anything  except  a  straightforward  offer. 


MY  OFFER s 


Why  I  Want  to  Lend  You  this  Phonograph: 

I  know  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the 
Genuine  Edison  Phonograph.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  screechy,  un¬ 
natural  sounds  produced  by  the  Imitation  machines  (some  of  which  though  inferior  are  very 
expensive).  After  hearing  the  old  style  and  imitation  machines  people  become  prejudiced 
against  all  kinds  of  “Talking  Machines.”  Now,  there’s  only  one  way  to  convince  these 
people  that  the  Edison  is  superior,  and  that  is  to  let  the  people  actually  see  and  hear  this 
_  .  _  remarkable  instrument  for  themselves.  That  is  why  I  am  making  this  oiler. 

\  I  can’t  tell  you  one-twentieth  of  the  wonders  of  the  Edison.  Nothing  I  can  say  or 

*  write  will  make  you  actually  hear  the  grand,  full  beauty  of  its  tones.  No  words 

can  begin  to  describe  the  tender,  delicate  sweetness  with  which  the  genuine 
new  style  Edison  reproduces  the  soft,  pleading  notes  of  the  flute,  or  the 
thunderous,  crashing  harmony  of  a  full  brass  band  selection.  The  wonders 
of  tbo  new  style  Edison  defy  the  power  of  any  pen  to  describe.  Neither 
will  I  try  to  tell  you  how,  when  you’re  tired,  nervous  and  blue,  the  Edison 
will  soothe  you,  comfort  and  rest  you,  and  give  you  new  strength  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life  afresh.  The  only  way  to  make  you 
actually  realize  these  things  for  yourself  is  to  loan  you  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph  free  and  lei  you  try  it- 
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GET  THE  LATEST  EDISON  CATALOGS 

CM 


■40% 


All  You  Need  Do: 


All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  invite  as  many  as 
possible  of  your  friends  to  hear  this  won¬ 
derful  new  style  Edison.  You  will  want  to  do  that  anyway,  because  you  will  be  giving 
them  genuine  pleasure.  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  out  of  the  number  of  your  friends 
who  will  hear  your  machine  there  will  be  at  least  one  and  probably  more  who  will  want 
an  Edison  of  their  own.  If  they  don’t,  if  not  a  single  one  of  them  orders  a  Phonograph 
(and  this  sometimes  happens)  I  won’t  blame  you  in  the  slightest.  I  shall  feel  that  you 
have  done  your  part  when  you  have  given  these  free  concerts.  You  won’t  be  asked 
to  act  as  our  agent  or  even  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  single  instrument.  In  fact  we  appoint 
no  such  agents  and  at  the  rock-bottom  price  on  this  wonderful  new  outfit  we  could 
not  allow  any  commission  to  anyone. 

If  You  Want  to  Keep  The  Phonograph— that  is  if  you  wish  to  make 

the  Phonograph  your  own,  you  may  do  so,  but 
it  is  not  compulsory.  This  is  a  free  trial.  You  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
wish.  I  won’t  be  surprised,  however,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  machine  after  having  it 
in  your  own  home.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  either  remit  us  the  price  in  full,  or  if  you 
prefer,  we  will  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments. 


<&> 
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Just  sign  your  name  and  address  on  this 
coupon  now,  and  mail  it  to  us.  I  will 
send  you  our  superbly  illustrated  Edi¬ 
son  Phpnograph  Catalog,  the  very  latest  list  of 
Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  (over  1,500 
of  them)  and  our  Free  Trial  Certificate 
entitling  you  to  this  grand  offer. 

Sign  this  coupon  or  send  pos¬ 
tal  or  letter  now.  No  obli¬ 
gations,  just  get  the  cata- 
logs.  This 


Our  Easy  Payment  Plan 


There  are  so  many  people  who  really 
want  a  phonograph  but  who  do  not 


O. 


have  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  it  all  at  once  that  I  have 
decided  on  an  easy  payment  plan  that  gives  you  absolute 
use  of  the  phonograph  while  paying  for  it.  $2.00  a  month 
pays  for  an  outfit.  There  is  absolutely  no  lease  or 
mortgage  of  any  kind,  no  guarantee  from  a  third 
party,  no  going  before  a  notary  public,  in  fact,  no 
publicity  of  any  kind,  and  the  payments  are  so 
Trade-Mark  appears  on  each  machine  very  small,  and  our  terms  so  liberal 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Fhon.  Distrib'rs,  Edison  Block,  Dept  .3588,  CHICAGO  that  s,ou  “ever  ”°“ce  lhe  pwment*- 


Owners  of  Edisons — 1909  Modet  Equipments  IMow  Ready! 

All  those  who  already  own  an  Edison  phonograph  can  wonderfully  improve  their  old  machines,  making  them  almost  like  the  new  1909 
Machines,  and  can  also  get  the  SUPERB  new  1909  Edison  Amberol  records,  the  loudest,  clearest,  most  beautiful  records  ever  made,  playing 
TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  of  the  records  heretofore  made. 

Owners  of  Edisons — Write  for  free  circular  AA,  describing  all  this. — F.  K.  BABSON,  Manager. 
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THE  “NON-GUARANTEE”  OF  SEEDS. 
From  a  Seedsman’s  Standpoint. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  the  question  of  a  “disclaimer”  was 
discussed.  The  Association  finally  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  pledging  its  members  to  use  the  following  official 
wording  on  all  packages,  all  stationery  and  also  in 
conspicuous  places  in  offices  and  stores : 

“We  give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to 
description,  quality,  productiveness,  or 
any  other  matter  of  any  seeds,  bulbs,  or 
plants  we  send  out,  and  we  will  not  be 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If 
the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods 
on  these  terms,  they  are  at  once  to  be 
returned.” 

We  are  often  asked  why  the  seed 
trade  stands  practically  alone  in  refus- 
ing  to  give  any  guarantee.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  has  been  prepared  by  a 
seedsman  and,  we  assume  states  the 
trade  side  fairly. 

“In  the  writer’s  experience,  and  in 
conversation  with  most  of  the  seedsmen 
and  seed  growers  of  this  country  and 
abroad,  he  has  never  met  a  single  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  regard  the  ‘non¬ 
guarantee’  as  absolutely  necessary  in 
selling  good-sized  quantities  of  seed.  In 
small  lots  the  non-guarantee  is  some¬ 
times  omitted  for  policy’s  sake,  so  as 
not  to  antagonize  a  customer,  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  its  necessity,  and  to 
whom  a  full  explanation  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  and  also  where  risk  is  small. 

Why  this  unanimity?  There  must  be 
some  good  reasons,  or  else  would  not 
some  seedsman  smarter  than  the  rest 
cut  loose  from  present  methods  and 
sell  ‘guaranteed’  seeds?  Some  seedsmen 
do  advertise  ‘guaranteed’  seeds.  They, 
however,  qualify  this  in  fine  print  below 
the  large-lettered  guaranty,  by  saying 
they  will  refund  money  paid  for  such 
seed  as  does  not  give  satisfaction, 
though,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  damages  through  loss  of 
crop.  It  is  this  crop  loss  which*  the 
writer  means  by  guaranty. 

“To  begin,  a  seedsman  cannot  follow 
the  seed  he  sells  a  customer  from  his 
store  until  the  time  it  is  planted.  There 
is  only  the  farmer’s  word  in  a  case  of 
poor  seed  to  prove  whose  or  what  seeds 
were  planted.  Many  times  where  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  have  had  seed  trou¬ 
bles,  purchases  were  made  from  several 
sources,  and  no  records  kept  of  the  dif¬ 
ferently  placed  orders,  so  certain  seeds¬ 
men  have  been  unjustly  blamed.  Often 
seeds  from  one  house  are  used  to  fill  out 
a  field  planted  with  seed  from  another 
house.  Which  lot  went  wrong? 

“There  was  once  a  four-acre  field  of 
peas.  A  first  planting  was  made  of  seed  which  was 
really  fine;  toward  the  end  of  the  planting  the  seed  ran 
out,  so  another  bag,  which  was  poor  seed,  from  a 
different  source  was  obtained.  This  seed  was  used  to 
finish  the  field,  and  to  give  good  measure,  was  then 
cross-drilled  through  the  entire  field.  The  farmer 
made  a  claim  against  the  first  seedsman,  as  well  as  the 
second,  and  it  cost  one  good  seedsman  a  $25  expense 
bill  to  visit  the  field  and  determine  the  trouble.  I  could 
give  many  other  instances  of  mistakes  in  planting.  It  is 
a  true  saying,  ‘the  dishonest  are  always  with  us.’  We 


have  honest  seedsmen  and  honest  farmers,  as  we  have 
dishonest  seedsmen  and  dishonest  farmers.  A  dishon¬ 
est  farmer  buying  ‘guaranteed’  seeds  with  a  crop  failure, 
could  wait  until  all  evidence  except  that  of  prejudiced 
witnesses  was  lost  and  then  enter  claim  for  damages, 
and  collect  them,  and  the  seedsman  would  be  unable  to 
tell  whether  or  not  his  seed  was  ever  planted,  and 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  poor  crop  as  reported. 

“Often  good  seeds,  owing  to  poor  soil,  adverse  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases, 


produce  such  monstrosities,  that  even  the  most  expert 
find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  decide 
from  the  one  crop  alone,  where  to  lay  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  The  writer  has  seen  the  same  parcel  of 
Scarlet  Globe  radish  in  different  soils  produce  such 
different  radishes  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  a 
similarity  between  the  two  lots.  This  particular  varia- 
ton  has  caused  many  seedsmen  trouble.  Every  year 
our  house  expects  and  receives  complaints  on  ruta¬ 
bagas  and  Winter  radishes,  which  are  planted  early  in 
the  Spring,  running  to  seed  and  making  no  roots. 


Nevertheless  on  every  package  of  such  seed  is  printed, 
‘Do  not  plant  until  July.’  The  same  sort  of  complaint 
comes  true  of  vegetables,  like  spinach,  cauliflower, 
peas,  etc.,  planted  too  late  to  produce.  Onion  maggots 
ruin  the  stand  of  hundreds  of  acres  every  year,  and 
yet  hardly  a  season  goes  by  but  some  ignorant  planter 
so  damaged  claims  poor  germination  of  seed  of  high 
vitality.  Blight  on  vine  seeds  sometimes  produces  a 
crop  of  most  curiously  shaped  fruits,  which  results 
cannot  be  attributed  by  the  amateur  grower  as  being 
due  to  anything  but  poor  seed. 

“Further,  many  seed  planters  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  risk  of  in¬ 
surance  on  a  parcel  of  seeds.  Suppose 
a  seedsman,  for  example,  sells  a  pickle 
manufacturer  100  pounds  of  cucumber 
seed.  In  case  that  seed  i*s  poor,  the 
pickle  man  can  -easily  lose  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Perhaps  the  seedsman’s 
profit  was  $15.  Would  anyone  guarantee 
such  a  lot  of  seed,  with  the  possibilities 
of  mixture  in  growing,  harvesting,  ship¬ 
ping,  storing  and  marketing,  and  with 
such  a  profit?  If  the  pickle  man  wants 
a  guarantee  or  insurance,  what  should 
he  pay  for  the  same?  Is  $100  insurance 
too  much  ?  How  about  the  greenhouse 
man  whose  seed  bill  for  a  house  of 
tomatoes  or  cucumbers  may  be  $2,  and 
who  can  lose  thousands  of  dollars  from 
poor  seed?  A  disgruntled  or  careless 
employee  of  a  large  seed  house  might 
easily  cost  the  house  a  fifty-thousand- 
dollar  loss  on  guaranteed  seeds. 

“The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  seedsmen  do  not  guarantee  seeds. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that1 
seedsmen  use  their  ‘non-guarantee’  to 
cover  their  carelessness,  and  often¬ 
times  dishonesty.  I  can  say  positively 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  seedsman  should  know 
more  about  the  seed  he  is  selling  than 
his  customers,  who  take  ‘the  risk,’  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  careful  and  reputable 
seedsman,  there  i$  almost  no  risk,  and 
when  mistakes  do  happen,  which  errors 
extreme  care  cannot  always  prevent,  the 
honorable  seed  dealer  considers  the  case 
on  its  individual  merits,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  loser.  Cer¬ 
tainly  where  a  man  sells  one  kind  of 
seed  for  another,  and  reasonable  care 
could  prevent  such  a  mistake,  there  is  a 
moral,  if  not  legal,  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  which  most  reputable 
firms  acknowledge. 

“In  closing,  we  should  like  to  ask 
what  proportion  of  the  thousands  of 
orders  filled  by  the  seedsmen  of  this 
country  do  not  give  satisfaction?  Hojv 
long  do  you  think  a  large  seedsman 
could  do  business  on  a  reputation  for 
quality  (without  entering  into  the  seed 
merit  of  the  seeds  in  question),  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Congres¬ 
sional  free  seeds  have?  Here  we  have  a  seed  business 
run  without  any  idea  of  profit  except  as  regards  pos¬ 
sible  vote  getting  for  the  Congressman,  which  should 
increase  rather  than  diminish  quality,  and  we  can 
refer  to  hundreds  that  think  the  seed  so  distributed 
is  not  worth  a  place  in  their  garden.”  l.  h.  vaughan. 


The  upper  picture  on  this  page  shows  two  good 
varieties  of  peaches  in  Pennsylvania.  The  iower  one 
shows  a  family  group  preparing  vegetables  for  market. 


A  GROUP  OF  PEACHES  IN  A  PENNSYLVANIA  ORCHARD.  Fig.  422. 


ON  A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  MARKET  GARDEN.  Fig.  423. 
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AN  ASPARAGUS  TALK. 

1  intend  to  plant  30  acres  of  asparagus  next  Spring, 
and  as  some  of  the  land  has  tile  in  it  I  would  like  to 
know  if  asparagus  roots  will  fill  a  tile  three  feet  below  the 
surface.  1  would  also  like  to  know  what  implement  to  use 
that  will  make  the  best  furrow  the  quickest.  The  land  is 
sand,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  r.  b. 

St.  Anne,  Ill. 

The  asparagus  plant  has  a  root  system  quite  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself.  While  it  has  many  roots,  some  of 
which  penetrate  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
the  major  part  of  the  whole  root  system  is  located 
in  the  upper  l£  inches  of  the  soil.  But  few  roots 
penetrate  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  or  beyond,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  a  stiff,  compact  clay  subsoil.  This 
plant  is  not  particularly  noted  for  fibrous  roots ;  that 
is,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  choke  a  tile  drain.  Its 
forte  appears  to  be  in  producing  the  mass  of  long 
fleshy  roots,  furnishing  the  plant  with  a  storehouse  for 
food,  that  enables  the  plant  to  withstand  the  long 

season  of  cutting,  which  it  is  subjected  to.  This 

kind  of  roots  rarely  do  much  damage,  should  they 
succeed  in  getting  into  a  tile  drain.  In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  farmer,  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
assertion  that  tile  drains  were  ever  choked  with  as¬ 
paragus  roots. 

In  preparing  a  piece  of  land  for  setting  asparagus, 
and  marking  out  the  rows,  it  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  grower  intends  cutting  green  or  white 
grass.  If  the  grower  intends  cutting  white  or 

blanched  grass  the  crowns  should  be  set  deeper  than 
where  the  grower  intends  to  cut  green  grass.  In 

either  case,  I  do  not  believe  it  good  policy  to  go 
down  in  a  poor  subsoil.  In  this  asparagus  section 
the  ordinary  two-horse  turning  plow  is  used  to  plow 
out  rows,  going  twice  in  each  furrow,  once  each  way. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  soil  is  quite  deep,  a 
board  is  placed  behind  mould-board  of  the  plow  to 
catch  the  overflow  of  soil  and  deposit  it  on  the  bank 
at  the  side.  But  where  the  grower  intends  growing 
green  grass,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  plant  the  crowns 
so  deep.  Hence  a  furrow  made  with  a  turning  plow 
and  cleaned  out  by  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  the  plow  is  all  that  is  needed.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


MULCH  IN  A  DRY  TIME. 

Your  reply  to  J.  K.,  on  page  836,  moves  me  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  answer  given.  On  all  points  except 
one  I  agree  with  the  writer  (whom  I  take  to  be 
H.  W.  C.),  and  that  is  where' he  does  not  think  it 
best  to  mulch  during  a  drought,  with  which  idea  I 
take  issue.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  mulch 
applied  during  a  drought  would  revive  and  save  the 
lives  of  trees  and  vines;  during  a  very  dry  time  I 
understand  that  moisture  is  constantly  rising  from 
the  subsoil  to  the  surface  by  capillary  action  and 
escaping  into  the  air.  This  can  be  largely  checked  by 
a  good  dust  mulch,  but  that  is  not  always  feasible, 
and  then  the  mulch  will  do  just  as  much  good,  or 
even  more  in  my  judgment,  if  liberally  applied,  and 
moisture  will  accumulate  from  the  underground  reser¬ 
voir  until,  as  I  have  often  demonstrated  to  myself 
and  others  there  will  be  quite  a  sensible  amount 
found  in  the  first  six  to  10  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  all  without  any  rain.  I  might  give  an  instance 
or  two  in  my  experience.  Ten  or  12  years  ago,  as 
near  as  I  remember,  we  were  having  a  series  of  very 
dry  and  hot  Summers.  I  had  grown  a  piece  of  early 
potatoes,  and  was  then  quite  interested  in  the  second- 
crop  potato  idea  of  the  South.  I  had  saved  seed  for 
that  purpose,  and  when  the  first  crop  was  dug  the 
latter  part  of  July  the  ground  was  bone  dry.  I  never 
could  have  dug  them  from  ordinary  prairie  loam,  but 
this  was  a  very  light  sandy  loam — more  sand  than 
anything  else.  It  looked  as  though  my  second  crop 
would  not  be  able  to  materialize,  but  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  effects  of  good  mulch,  and  planted  the 
second-crop  seed  in  a  bed  of  dust,  barely  covering 
them.  The  plot  was  about  40  by  50  feet.  There  was 
a  big  manure  pile  close  by,  and  I,  by  the  aid  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  applied  a  liberal  coat,  probably  four 
inches  solid.  The  plants  were  up  promptly  and  by 
the  time  all  could  be  seen  there  was  a  perceptible 
amount  of  moisture  under  the  mulch.  They  grew 
until  the  frost  took  them,  as  I  remember,  about 
October  1,  when  the  tubers  were  about  half-grown, 
just  the  thing  for  seed  the  next  Spring,  and  were  so 
used.  Now  notice;  I  aver  there  was  no  rain  on  that 
crop  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  ground.  Again, 
about  those  days  (I  cannot  tell  just  the  year),  I  had 
a  strawberry  bed,  just  such  a  hot  and  dry  season  as 
above  mentioned;  when  the  crop  was  off,  as  is  the 
custom  here,  the  bed  was  mow^ed  over,  and  mulch  and 
leaves  all  raked  off  and  piled  in  a  small  rick  just 
along  the  outside  row  on  one  side,  and  about  four 
feet  from  the  row.  The  pile  of  mulch  was  15  or 
more  feet  long.  The  drought  continued,  and  several 
weeks  passed,  the  old  plants  in  the  bed  scarcely  show¬ 
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ing  any  life,  but  as  I  passed  along  from  time  to 
time  I  began  to  notice  quite  a  growth  on  the  first 
row.  Then  later  I  discovered  this  extra  growth  was 
alongside  the  mulch  pile,  and  finally  that  it  extended 
only  six  or  seven  feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  mulch 
pile.  I  was  so  much  interested  I  called  a  neighbor’s 
attention  to  it,  and  we  examined  the  ground  around 
the  edges  of  the  pile  and  found  it  quite  moist,  then 
the  ground  along  the  strawberry  row  and  still  some 
moisture,  but  this  did  not  extend  beyond  the  six  or 
eight-foot  limit  mentioned.  These  are  facts,  and  I 
practice  mulching  right  along  on  my  fruit  trees. 

Illinois.  c.  B.  PADDOCK. 

FORMALIN  FOR  SPRAYING. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  “formalin” 
this  past  season,  both  as  a  fungicide,  and  so  far 
as  sucking  insects  are  concerned,  an  insecticide  also. 
In  all  my  experiments  I  used  a  two  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  in  water.  Before  planting,  I  soaked  my  seed 
potatoes  in  it;  result,  no  scab  on  the  tubers  when  dug 
this  Fall.  I  also  sprayed  the  strawberry  plants,  with 
it  occasionally,  and  got  rid  of  the  leaf  blight,  and 
I  had  the  same  result  with  the  potato  vines.  I  don’t 
know  what  effect  formalin  has  on  Potato  bugs,  but 
the  fact  is  there  were  no  bugs  in  my  potato  patch. 
I  have  used  it  successfully  in  fighting  plant  lice 
(aphids)  ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  it  >vill  abso¬ 
lutely  kill  the  San  Jose  scale.  I  found  a  dozen  young 
apple  trees  in  my  orchard  literally  covered  with  the 
scale.  After  two  applications  of  a  two  per  cent 
formalin  spray  the  scales  were  dead  and  dried  up. 
In  fact  this  spray  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  It  is  clean,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
in  its  preparation.  In  my  experience  with  it  I  have 
seen  no  bad  effect  on  the  foliage.  I  have  not  tried  it 
in  connection  with  arsenic  or  other  poisons,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  form  a  precipitate  with 
them  or  not.  From  page  803,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
quote:  “In  most  fruit-growing  districts  some  sort  of 
fungicide  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  many  growers 
are  afraid  to  use  Bordeaux.”  Let  them  try  formalin. 
It  is  used  in  all  hospitals  as  a  germicide  and  in  all 
medical  colleges  it  has  taken  the  place  of  alcohol  for 


preserving  specimens  of  anatomy.  It  being  a  perfect 
disinfectant,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  to 
have  on  the  farm  for  washing  wounds,  sores,  etc.,  on 
man  and  beast.  •  d.  d.  alley. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  It  is  well  enough  to  experiment  with 
new  remedies,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this  formalin 
question.  One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  when  asked  for  an  opinion,  says: 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  that  people  have  gone  in, 
enthusiastically,  for  formalin.  They  did  use  it  for  a 
time  to  preserve  specimens,  and  as  a  disinfectant  in 
hospitals  and  medical  schools;  but  it  was  found  that, 
whereas  alcohol  wras  a  preservative  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  the  tissues  fixed  in  formalin  were  al¬ 
tered.  and  sooner  or  later  decayed  and  became  useless. 
I  used  formalin  myself  very  extensively  in  a  two 
per  cent  solution,  and  have  long  since  given  it  up. 
And  so  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  it  would  be 
an  excellent  material  to  use  as  a  fumigant ;  but 
we  have  found  that  whereas  it  is  really  good  as 
against  fungus  and  bacterial  organisms,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  valueless  as  against  insects.  Formalin  does  kill 
a  great  many  fungi  and  other  micro-organisms.  It 
is  a  very  feeble  insecticide,  and  at  strengths  at  which 
it  is  safe  to  use  on  foliage  it  is  of  absolutely  no  use 
against  insects.  This  material  was  thought  of  as  an 
insecticide  long  since,  and  has  been  abandoned  after 
pretty  thorough  tests. 

“I  think  it  likely  that  by  painting  a  branch  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
formalin  you  would  kill  the  scale.  I  very  strongly 
doubt  whether  a  spray  of  the  same  material  would 
have  that  effect.  Let  me  illustrate :  The  Cooper 
fluid  is  a  combination  of  methyl  alcohol  and  phenols 
with  some  other  materials  to  help  the  mixture,  and  if 
you  dip  an  infested  twig  in  a  dilute  mixture  it  will 
kill  the  scales.  It  will  also  kill  plant  lice  eggs,  and 
the  eggs  of  a  number  of  insects;  but  take  that  same 
mixture  and  spray  it  on  an  infested  plant  in  exactly 
the  same  strength  and  you  get  absolutely  no  result  at 
all.  In  the  one  place  you  have  a  body  from  which 
penetration  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  the  other 
case  you  have  an  exceedingly  fine  film  from  which 
surface  evaporation  take  place  before  penetration 
through  the  insect  tissue  begins.”  John  b.  smith. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  FOR  CATTLE. 
Summer  Pasture  in  Oklahoma. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  Bermuda  grass  compares  with 
Blue  grass  for  grazing.  Could  one  on  good  heavy  land 
graze  a  steer  on  Bermuda  grass,  feed  him  in  Winter  on 
Alfalfa,  and  have  him  fat  without  grain  as  we  could  in 
the  North  on  Blue  grass,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky?  m.  a.  d. 

Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Where  it  thrives  there  is  no  better  Summer  pasture 
grass  than  the  Bermuda  grass.  In  its  own  climate  it  will 
do  more  than  Blue  grass  will  do  anywhere,  for  in 
hot  and  dry  weather,  when  Blue  grass  pastures  are 
burnt  up,  the  Bennuda  is  in  its  glory,  and  will  give 
more  pasturage  through  an  average  Summer  than 
Blue  grass  will  anywhere.  It  will  grow  on  poor  land, 
but  give  it  good  .soil  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  from  your  section  southward  there  is  no  Sum¬ 
mer  pasture  to  equal  it,  and  Blue  grass  is  not  in  it 
at  all.  But  it  will  not  grow  in  the  shade,  for  it  is 
a  sun-loving  grass,  and  will  carry  cattle  through  the 
Summer  better  than  Blue  grass  will  anywhere,  if  the 
Summer  is  dry  and  hot.  It  is  not  a  grass  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  a  rotation  of  cultivated  crops,  for  its  per¬ 
sistent  character  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  cotton 
and  corn  where  it  has  the  ground.  On  sandy  soil  it 
is  not  hard  to  eradicate  it.  About  20  years  ago  I 
broke  the  old  Bermuda  sod  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  on  what  was  the  “Contraband”  camp  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  as  tough  a  sod  as  I  ever  en¬ 
countered,  but  the  soil  was  light,  and  with  a  heavy 
team  I  ran  the  plow  just  under  the  mass  of  running 
stems  and  merely  turned  the  sod  with  little  of  the 
soil.  Then,  with  horse  rakes,  the  grass  was  almost 
entirely  separated  from  the  soil,  and  was  hauled  off 
and  dumped  in  the  salt  marsh.  It  came  off  in  such 
great  sheets  that  there  was  little  left,  and  the  land 
was  cultivated  in  garden  crops  that  Summer,  and  it 
was  no  trouble  to  clean  it  out  entirely.  On  a  heavier 
soil  the  best  plan,  after  getting  all  off  in  this  way 
that  can  be  got  off,  is  to  sow  the  land  at  once  thickly 
with  cow  peas,  for,  as  I  have  said,  Bermuda  will  not 
thrive  in  the  shade,  and  the  peas  will  easily  shade 
out  what  is  left.  Years  ago  I  planned  and  prepared 
the  grounds  of  the  new  Governor's  mansion  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh.  The  land  had  a  dense  Bermuda  sod 
on  it.  This  was  plowed  off  shallowly,  and  the  soil 
prepared  and  sowed  to  peas  for  the  Summer.  These 
were  plowed  under  in  the  heavy  clay  soil  in  the 
Fall  and  a  fine  sod  of  Blue  grass  was  obtained. 
The  best  legume  to  associate  with  Bermuda  is  Les- 
pedeza  striata,  or  Japan  clover,  as  it  is  called.  This 
l:as  spread  naturally  all  over  the  eastern  section  of 
the  South,  nearly  up  to  the  Potomac  River.  It,  too, 
is  a  hot-weather  plant,  and  dies  with  the  frost,  but 
where  the  season  is  long  enough  it  reseeds  the  land 
and  conies  again.  In  North  Carolina,  Mr.  French, 
who  came  there  from  a  Blue  grass  section  of  Ohio, 
says  that  he  has  a  far  better  Summer  pasture  than 
in  the  Blue  grass  country,  largely  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  Lespedeza,  which  gives  him  the  best 
of  pasture  when  Blue  grass  is  parched  with  drought. 
If  constantly  pastured  it  will  not  grow  tall  enough 
to  injure  the  Bermuda.  With  the  two  in  your  climate 
you  wi’l  have  a  Summer  pasture  that  Blue  grass  can¬ 
not  equal.  _  w.  f.  massey. 

HOMEMADE  BOILER. — I  note  design  for  boil¬ 
ing  vat  on  page  850.  At  Fig.  424  is  a  sketch  of  vat 
much  cheaper  and  just  as  good.  Anyone  who  can 
drive  a  nail  can  make  it.  It  consists  of  one  piece  of 
sheet  iron  and  two  planks.  The  planks  are  two  inches 
thick  and  as  long  as  the  vat  is  wanted.  Round  the 
lower  corners  of  the  planks  a  little.  Nail  the  sheet 
iron  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  ends,  using  20- 
penny  wire  nails  and  a  strip  of  heavy  cloth  between 
wood  and  iron.  Drive  the  nails  about  two  or  2l/2 
inches  apart.  Set  on  an  arch  eight  to  12  inches  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  width  of  vat.  It  will  stand  long  serv¬ 
ice.  It  won’t  leak,  and  a  small  amount  of  fire  will 
make  the  contents  boil.  I  have  made  and  used  sev¬ 
eral.  '  a.  1.  LOOP. 


Last  Summer  we  had  an  article  on  tree  repairing, 
showing  how  large  trees  that  have  begun  to  rot  on  the 
trunk  are  handled.  The  cavity  is  cut  out  and  cleaned 
like  a  decayed  tooth,  then  filled  with  cement  and  cov¬ 
ered.  Wealthy  people  often  have  such  love  for  an  old 
tree  that  they  would  pay  $100  rather  than  have  it  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  some  cases  old  apple  trees  rotting  where 
a  limb  was  cut  are  doctored  up  at  great  expense.  This 
has  created  a  new  business,  and  expert  tree  doctors 
are  in  demand.  Like  every  other  development,  it  has 
also  opened  a  great  field  for  the  tree  fakers.  These 
frauds  claim  to  have  some  patent  or  secret  process  for 
curing  a  tree,  and  strange  to  say,  they  find  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  believe  their  ridiculous  stories — and 
give  up  their  dollars. 
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HEAT  FOR  THE  FARMHOUSE. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  heating  farmhouses  by  steam,  hot  water  and 
hot  air.  Many  valuable  articles  were  submitted,  some 
of  which  we  could  not  find  space  for.  The  subject  has 
now  come  up  again  and  we  shall  print  some  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  communications. 

Success  With  Hot  Water. 

In  the  Fall  of  1898  I  began  looking  up  the  subject 
of  house  heating  by  some  other  method  than  by 
stoves.  As  my  house  covers  quite  an  area,  not  one 
of  the  furnace  men  would  agree  to  heat  the  house 
properly  with  hot  air,  except  by  putting  the  furnace 
in  the  vegetable  cellar,  and  this  I  would  not  have,  so 
I  turned  to  the  system  of  hot-water  heating.  This 
system  I  had  put  in  at  the  cost  of  $300,  including  the 
board  of  two  men  who  installed  the  plant,  and  draw¬ 
ing  material  from  the  railroad  station.  The  boiler 
is  placed  in  a  room  by  itself,  in  the  cellar,  and  all 
the  dust  and  dirt  is  kept  there.  It  is  covered  with 
an  asbestos  jacket  to  retain  the  heat,  and  all  the  pipes 
that  lead  to  and  from  the  boiler  and  radiators  are 
also  covered.  I  heat  10  rooms,  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  having  nine-foot  ceilings,  with  480  feet  of  radia¬ 
tion.  I  find  the  stove  coal  the  best  for  the  boiler, 
have  used  only  seven  tons  during  a 
Winter,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
severe  Winter,  which  took  eight.  Al¬ 
though  the  first  cost  of  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  is  more  than  the  hot  air,  still  the 
difference  is  soon  saved  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  and  the  results.  We  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  system ; 
every  room  is  heated  perfectly.  The 
doors  from  one  room  to  the  other  are 
always  left  open,  and  I  had  no  trouble 
in  keeping  the  heat  in  the  rooms  up  to 
72  degrees,  when  the  thermometer  out¬ 
side  registered  17  degrees  below  zero. 

• 

One  great  advantage  this  system  has 
above  the  steam  heat  is  that  when  the 
fire  in  the  boiler  goes  down  and  the 
water  cools,  it  circulates  just  the  same, 
while  with  the  steam,  when  the  heat  is 
below  the  boiling  point  no  steam  is 
formed  and  the  heat  in  the  radiators  at 
once  stops.  During  the  years  that  I  have 
run  the  boiler  I  have  found  nothing  that 
could  be  improved,  so  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  a  good  boiler,  one  made 
for  this  express  purpose.  p.  w.  z. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Simplicity  and  Efficiency. 

Artificial  heating  by  steam  when  un¬ 
derstood  and  intelligently  operated 
forms  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  house-warming  yet  employed.  It  has 
the  advantage  over  hot  water,  inasmuch 
as  a  much  smaller  plant  is  required,  but 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  fuel  and 
does  not  possess  the  range  of  temper¬ 
ature,  since  you  must  burn  fuel  during 
the  time  you  are  changing  the  water 
into  steam,  steam  being  formed  at  the 
boiling  point,  viz.  212  degrees,  and 
heated  to  about  240,  or  a  range  of  about 
40  degrees,  compared  with  water  of  170 
degrees.  With  water  you  obtain  re¬ 
sults  the  moment  you  change  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water;  with  steam  your 
results  are  not  visible  until  above  212  degrees.  The 
most  economical  method  to  employ  is  the  one-pipe, 
or  gravity  system.  The  term  gravity  is  used  because 
by  gravity  all  the  water  forced  in  the  pipes  and 
radiators  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  the  force  of 
its  own  gravity. 

The  boiler  should  be  a  quick  steamer,  that  is,  small 
columns  of  water  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire; 
this  is  rapidly  evaporated  into  steam,  which  ascends 
through  the  pipes  to  the  radiators  and  there  parts 
with  its  heat  and  condenses  into  water,  which  flows 
back  to  the  boiler.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object 
the  pipes  must  all  incline  towards  the  boiler.  The 
boiler  should  be  set  so  as  to  insure  a  proper  descent 
and  should  be  fitted  up  to  insure  circulation  on  itself; 
that  is,  the  water  during  the  time  steam  is  forming 
should  rise  and  flow  through  piping  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  This  keeps  the  water  constantly  mov¬ 
ing,  and  is  termed  circulation. 

From  the  top  of  the  boiler  take  a  single  pipe  called 
flow  and  carry  it  up  perpendicular  to  the  highest 
point;  from  this  point,  by  an  ell  if  for  a  single  main 
and  a  tee  if  for  two  mains,  carry  the  main  with 
the  descent  to  the  extreme  point  from  which  you  take 
the  rising  line  to  the  radiators.  Other  mains  may 
be  taken  from  this,  and  they,  too,  must  fall  from  the 
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main  from  which  they  are  taken.  On  the  extreme 
end  of  these  mains,  or  branches,  place  a  reducing  ell 
looking  down;  this  forms  the  drip  and  is  connected 
wit'll  a  return  pipe,  which  runs  under  the  cellar  floor 
with  a  sharp  descent  to  the  boiler,  and  is  connected 
at  the  bottom  of  same.  Near  this  connection  a  check 
valve  is  placed,  which  permits  the  water  to  flow  into 
the  boiler,  but  checks  or  stops  the  water  from  the 
boiler  from  flowing  into  the  pipes.  This  is  called 
a  wet  return.  From  the  ends  of  the  mains  just  be¬ 
hind  the  reducing  ells  risers  are  run  to  the  different 
floors.  Less  radiation  can  be  used  than  for  water. 
The  proper  amount  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  contained  in  the 
room  by  70  degrees.  Air  valves  are  placed  on 
all  steam  radiators,  which  allow  the  air  to 
escape  when  steam  is  turned  on.  If  all  the  flows 
have  their  proper  descent  towards  the  boiler,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  noiseless;  if,  however,  in  any  part  of 
the  system  water  finds  a  lodgment  and  remains  sta¬ 
tionary  when  steam  is  turned  on  and  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  there  will  be  a  sharp  metallic  sound, 
termed  hammering.  This  is  not  an  element  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  the  result  of  the  impact  of  steam  against  the 
water. 

All  boilers  should  be  fitted  up  with  water  columns 


and  gauge  cocks  which  show  the  amount  of  water 
carried,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop  below 
the  lower  gauge.  When  there  is  no  steam  pressure 
water  should  stand  at  the  upper  gauge,  and  it  will 
drop  below  the  middle  gauge  when  steam  is  formed. 
The  supply  should  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  a  blow-off  cock  should  be  low  enough  entirely  to 
empty  the  boiler.  The  safety  valve  is  set  to  permit 
the  escape  of  steam  when  the  pressure  reaches  the 
point  at  which  it  is  set  to  blow  off.  The  steam 
gauge  shows  the  amount  of  steam  pressure ;  one  to 
three  pounds  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  A  thin,  bright 
fire  is  the  best  for  steam-making,  while  a  dull,  thick 
one  consumes  fuel  and  does  not  impart  any  heat  to 
the  building.  There  are  many  devices  used  by  boiler 
makers,  such  as  automatic  damper  regulators,  rocking 
or  self-cleaning  grates,  and  the  like,  which  are  ampli¬ 
fied  by  the  dealer  in  selling  his  boiler,  but  the  trend 
of  these  devices,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  encourage 
carelessness  and  neglect.  The  farmer’s  wife  with  the 
kitchen  stove  gives  as  much  attention  to  her  fire  as 
to  her  other  duties.  She  knows  just  what  is  needed, 
and  is  alert  to  the  demands.  So  the  farmer  with  his 
steam  plant,  when  once  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
it.  A  good  poker  and  a  slicing  bar  in  his  hands  will 
insure  a  clean,  thin  fire  with  the  least  waste  of  fuel. 


It  is  not  the  amount  of  radiation  that  insures  the 
best  result,  but  the  pattern  and  efficiency  of  the  radi¬ 
ators  used.  A  lew  radiator  gives  better  results  than 
a  high  one.  There  is  a  thin  steel  radiator  now  on 
the  market;  its  good  points  are  that  the  metal  is 
thinner  and  consequently  much  lighter  than  the  cast- 
iron  ones.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  go  to  the  cost, 
direct-indirect  radiation  will  amply  repay  the  outlay. 
By  direct-indirect  radiation  outer  air  is  conducted  by 
a  duct  to  the  bottom  of  the  radiator  and  warmed 
before  it  enters  the  room.  This  method  keeps  the  air 
of  the  room,  in  constant  change,  and  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  foul  air  to  escape  that  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  fresh  warm  air  direct  from  the  outside. 
The  life  of  the  plant  can  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
if  the  user  never  allows  the  water  to  fall  below  the 
lower  gauge;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  no  longer 
needed,  put  about  one  gallon  of  oil  in  the  boiler, 
then  get  up  steam,  draw  the  fire  and  open  the  blow- 
off  cock  and  empty  the  system.  The  heat  will  dry 
out  the  pipes,  and  the  oil  will  have  coated  the  inside 
of  pipes,  radiators  and  boiler.  It  is  then  in  proper 
condition  to  remain  idle  until  again  wanted.  F.  G.  M. 

WHY  NOT  MORE  BEES? 

It  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs,  that  so  few 
country  people  realize  the  economy  of 
keeping  at  least  enough  bees  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  families  with  all  the  honey 
that  they  can  use;  both  for  table  use 
and  for  cooking  purposes,  in  place  of 
the  concoctions  sold  as  syrup  and 
molasses  by  the  grocery  stores.  One 
or  two  hives  will  often  give  a  re¬ 
markable  surplus  and  require  very  little 
attention,  but  must  have  some  care  at 
the  proper  time.  Surplus  boxes  must 
be  put  on  before,  not  after  the  honey 
flow,  as  we  know  well  is  often  done, 
for  the  nectar  that  the  blossom  secretes 
to-day  cannot  be  gathered  to-morrow, 
but  must  be  taken  care  of  to-day  or 
never.  Honey  is  looked  upon  as  a  lux¬ 
ury,  to  be  eaten  seldom,  or  never,  by 
many  people  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  sugar  in  large  quantities  and  meat 
at  nearly  every  meal,  not  realizing  that 
honey  is  sugar  in  one  of  its  purest 
forms — chemically,  inverted  sugar,  or 
nearly  pure  grape  sugar,  much  more 
easily  digested  than  cane  sugar,  and 
may  be  used  freely  by  many  persons 
who  cannot  use  cane  sugar  at  all.  Then 
just  think  of  the  exquisite  flavor  of 
pure  honey  of  almost  any  kind,  and  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  no  place  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  where  syrup  or  molasses 
is  used  that  cannot  be  filled  by  honey 
and  a  benefit  be  secured  by  the  change. 

In  addition  to  the  palatability  of 
honey,  it  contains  much  greater  food 
value  than  the  best  meats,  as  it  is  all 
assimilated  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
which  is  true  of  very  few  foods.  There 
is  no  reason  why  most  people  who  live 
in  the  country  should  not  enjoy  all  the 
honey  they  want  to  use,  as  almost  any 
section  of  the  country  will  support  a 
few  hives  on  every  farm  without  over¬ 
stocking  the  country  with  bees.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country  raise  more  or 
less  fruit,  and  bees  are  one  of  the  best 
agents  for  the  cross-pollenization  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  also  small  fruit,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  which  sometimes  also 
yield  some  honey.  Bees  have  often  been  accused  of 
injuring  ripe  fruit,  but  from  the  construction  of  the 
mouth  parts  of  the  bee,  it  is  impossible  for  a  bee  to 
puncture  the  skin  of  any  kind  of  fruit  whatever,  but 
they  will  follow  the  hornet,  which  can  puncture  fruit, 
and  suck  the  juice  of  many  kinds  if  there  be  no 
nectar-yielding  blossoms  open  at  the  time.  How 
many  will  get  a  touch  of  the  bee  fever  this  Fall  and 
Winter?  Study  up  on  the  subject  and  get  the  bees 
next  Spring,  and  prove  their  value  by  experience. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  crane. 

Orlando  Harrison  has  been  in  Europe  for  some 
time  studying  fruit  conditions.  He  reports  a  small 
crop  of  apples  on  the  other  side,  and  that  most  of  the 
orchards  are  not  well  cared  for.  He  says  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  Europeans  will  grow  enough  to 
supply  their  own  people,  while  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand.  The  fruit  growers  of  this  country  and  Canada 
have  a  great  opportunity.  We  stay  on  record  as  say¬ 
ing  that  before  many  years  the  exports  of  fruit  from 
this  country  will  exceed,  in  value,  those  of  wheat!  No 
young  man  need  fear  to  plant  an  apple  orchard  and 
put  his  best  work  into  it. 


SEEDLING  CHESTNUTS  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  425. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  916. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CLOVER  AND  TURNIPS  IN  THE  CORN. 

I  took  the  advice  from  your  paper  to 
sow  one-quarter  bushel  Crimson  clover 
and  two  pounds  Cow-horn  turnips.  I  got 
a  good  stand  of  both.  The  cut  shows  a 
stand  on  late  planted  Shoe-peg  sugar 
corn.  Got  a  fair  stand  on  40  acres. 

Maryland.  G.  w.  m’c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  426 
shows  how  the  field  looked  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  It  is  hard  to  make 
a  good  engraving  of  such  a  crop,  yet 
this  picture  shows  what  a  mass  of  stuff 
covered  the  ground.  In  some  cases  the 
tops  of  the  Cow-horn  turnips  stand  2J4 
feet  high  with  a  tap  root  nearly  as  long 
in  the  soil.  Our  own  crop  this  Fall  is 
not  as  good  as  the  one  pictured  here, 
as  the  dry  weather  held  it  back.  We 
consider,  however,  that  it  has  already 
more  than  paid  the  cost  of  seed  and 
tillage,  even  if  it  were  to  die  out  to¬ 
morrow.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried 
this  plan  of  keeping  the  corn  ground 
covered  with  a  living  crop  after  the 
corn  has  been  harvested,  will  see  with¬ 
out  argument  the  great  value  of  the 
system.  When  this  crop  has  been 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring  and  chemi¬ 
cals  put  on  the  soil  a  farmer  will  have 
the  effects  of  a  heavy  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  his  next  crop.  This  plan  is  of 
especial  value  on  fields  far  from  the 
building,  where  a  long  haul  for  manure 
would  be  required.  By  sowing  clover 
and  turnips  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  and  then  using  chemicals  crop 
after  crop  of  corn  can  be  grown  on  the 
same  ground. _ 

SILAGE  AND  ALFALFA  FOR  COWS. 

We  have  good  corn  silage  with  large 
well-filled  ears  and  Alfalfa  bay  for  rough 
feed,  and  will  have  to  buy  grain.  We  can  get 
ground  corn,  peas  and  flaxseed  and  oil  cake, 
old  process,  wheat  middlings  and  bran.  Will 
you  inform  us  the  best  of  these  to  buy,  and 
how  large  a  quantity  to  feed  to  ordinary 
cows,  giving  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  We 
have  a  Borden  condenser  here,  but  they  re¬ 
fuse  milk  made  from  silage.  Will  you  tell 
us  why,  for  the  condensers  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  will  receive  it?  A.  tv.  H. 

Ingersoll,  Ont. 

Corn  silage,  with  well-filled  ears,  and 
Alfalfa  hay,  which  we  presume  was  cut 
early  and  cured  in  good  condition,  make 
a  combination  of  fodder  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  for  milch  cows.  With 
an  abundance  of  these  feeds  cows  should 
do  well  on  comparatively  small  allow¬ 
ances  of  grain.  Many  excellent  combi¬ 
nations  could  be  made  from  cornmeal, 
peameal,  oil  cake,  wheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  For  cows  showing  a  tendency 
to  milk  down  thin  the  following  ration 
ought  to  give  good  results.  1.  Two 
pounds  cornmeal,  two  pounds  oil  cake, 
four  pounds  bran.  Cows  in  good  flesh 
should  do' very  nicely  without  the  corn¬ 
meal.  Any  of  the  following  mixtures 
would  probably  give  satisfaction.  The 
quantity  fed  must  be  governed  by  the 
size  and  condition  of  the  cow,  and  the 
quantity  of  milk  she  is  giving:  2.  100 
pounds  bran,  200  pounds  middlings,  100 
pounds  oil  cake.  3.  100  pounds  pea 
meal,  100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds  corn¬ 
meal.  4.  200  pounds  middlings,  100 
pounds  bran,  100  pounds  pea  meal. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  condens¬ 
ers  should  refuse  milk  made  from  sil¬ 
age  if  the  silage  is  good,  and  certain 
precautions  are  taken  in  the  feeding  of 
it.  One  feed  a  day  should  be  given,  and 
that  immediately  after  milking  in  the 
morning.  If  the  stables  are  then  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  aired  no  taint  of 
silage  will  be  detected  in  the  next  milk¬ 
ing.  The  milk,  of  course,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stable  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cows.  c.  s.  m. 


“HOGGING  OFF”  CORN. 

“Hogging  off”  season  commences  us¬ 
ually  from  about  September  1  to  15 
here.  Just  before  the  last  cultivation  of 
the  corn  two  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  seed  are  sown  per  acre.  About  the 
time  the  corn  is  all  dented  the  hogs  are 
turned  in,  care  being  taken  to  have  them 
accustomed  to  the  new  corn  by  cutting 
and  feeding  it  to  them  in  their  old  pas¬ 
ture  for  at  least  a  week,  starting  in  with 
a  small  amount  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  until  they  arc  receiving  a  full  feed. 
I  consider  early  Spring  pigs  which  have 
had  green  pasture  during  the  Summer 
and  weighing  around  125  pounds  the 
best  for  this  work.  One  acre  of  average 
corn  can  be  allowed  for  each  15  hogs  of 
this  age,  and  when  they  have  the  piece 
cleaned  up  another  piece  can  be  fenced 
in.  I  always  use  woven  wire  fencing 
26  inches  high,  which  is  very  easily 
taken  up  and  moved.  As  for  posts,  cor¬ 
ner  posts  are  all  that  is  needed.  Be¬ 
tween  these  cornstalks  can  be  woven 
into  the  fencing  to  hold  it  in  place.  I 
have  always  used  the  electric  weld  fenc¬ 
ing  as  it  stands  up  and  keeps  its  shape 
well.  My  experience  is  that  when  first 
starting  to  fatten  hogs  they  will  gain 
faster  and  much  cheaper  when  turned 
into  a  field  of  rape  and  corn  than  when 
penned  up  in  a  yard  and  have  the  corn 
husked  for  them,  but  for  finishing  them 
for  market,  say  the  last  two  weeks, 
would  prefer  yard  feeding.  In  all  cases 
fresh  water  should  be  kept  where  they 
can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  With 
a  good  stand  of  rape  in  the  cornfield 
hogs  will  usually  make  from  15  to  20 
pounds  gain  to  each  bushel  of  corn  in 
the  field,  though  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  hogs  fed.  PAUL  sherman. 

Minnesota. _ 

THE  ALASKA  WHEAT. 

As  to  the  “Alaska”  wheat,  we  saw  and 
had  It  15  or  20  years  ago.  It  was  then 
called  the  Mummy  wheat.  Seed  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sarcophagus 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  About  40  years 
ago  we  had  a  much  more  wonderful  wheat 
obtained  from  some  town  in  New  York 
State,  and  called  the  “Wild  Goose”  wheat, 
claimed  to  have  come  from  the  crop  of  a 
wild  goose  shot  while  on  the  way  south 
from  the  Yukon  country.  The  grains,  or 
kernels,  were  fully  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  large  around  in  proportion, 
were  monstrous  in  size,  and  the  yield  was 
said  to  be  prodigious,  and  it  was  well 
calculated  to  create  a  rich  harvest  for  some 
promoter  in  the  art  of  graft  and  dishon¬ 
esty.  However,  the  age  of  graft  and  dis¬ 
honesty  as  it  is  now  was  not  yet  ushered 
in  at  that  time.  Some  of  your  older  read¬ 
ers  may  remember  this  wheat,  and  we  have 
thought  at  times  since  that  it  might  be 
of  value  in  such  a  climate  as  we  have  here 
to  grow  for  feed.  J.  F.  c. 

Washington. _ 

Potash  and  Bone  with  Manure. 

F.  O.,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. — We  have  had 
a  severe  drought  in  this  location.  I  kept 
the  cultivator  moving  through  the  straw¬ 
berries  once  a  week  until  the  frame 
dragged  on  the  ground.  I  then  used  the 
double  shovel  four  times  through  the  row. 
The  drought  continued.  I  then  put  good 
manure,  suitable  for  hotbeds,  at  the  rate 
of  15  tons  per  acre  in  the  furrow.  This 
held  the  moisture.  I  sprayed  four  times 
this  season,  and  my  young  and  old  patches 
are  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  but  few  leaves  punctured.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  to  use  potash,  but 
he  did  not  know  at  what  rate  per  ton  of 
manure.  lie  did  not  know  whether  to  put 
it  on  the  row  or  on  manure,  nor  did  he 
know  what  time  it  was  put  on.  He  had 
picked  for  a  man  who  had  used  potash 
and  he  said  the  berries  were  the  finest 
he  ever  picked.  I  have  about  4%  acres, 
and  would  like  to  strike  it  just  right  if  the 
frost  or  some  oilier  obstacle  does  not  in¬ 
terfere.  At  what  rate  use  potash  per  ton 
of  manure,  or  suggest  something  more 
suitable  to  add  to  the  manure  to  make  it 
a  good  fertiilzer. 

Ans. — This  plan  of  plowing  a  furrow 
between  the  rows  and  putting  manure 
in  it  is  a  new  one  to  us.  We  plow  such 
manure  under  before  setting  the  plants, 
and  use  no  more  manure  except  the 
mulching  while  the  beds  last.  On  an 
ordinary  soil  heavy  use  of  manure  alone 


will  make  a  fine  growth  of  plants,  but 
not  as  good  a  yield  of  fruit  as— you 
would  be  led  to  expect.  You  will  need 
both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with 
the  manure  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  use  less  manure — 
say  10  loads — and  to  use  30  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  40  pounds  fine 
ground  bone  with  each  ton  of  manure. 
Use  the  manure  as  you  are  now  doing — 
if  you  obtain  good  results — but  broad¬ 
cast  the  fertilizer  separately  and  work  it 
in  between  the  rows  with  the  cultivator. 
You  can  use  it  now  if  you  like,  but  our 
plan  would  be  to  broadcast  it  all  over 
next  March.  The  best  time  to  use  the 
bone  would  have  been  in  August,  since 
the  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crop  are 
made  during  the  Fall. 

Small  Home  Made  Cheese. 

IT.  A.  D.,  Few  York. — 1  have  a  farm  at 
Costcn,  Md.,  and  the  family  on  it  do  not 
know  how  to  make  cheese.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  buy  them  the  apparatus  or  give 
them  the  recipe  for  doing  it.  The  Italians 
bring  in  cheese  put  up  in  bladders,  and 
some  Parmesan  cheese  about  three  inches 
thick  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
Dutch  pineapple  cheese  only  weighs,  I 
think,  about  six  or  eight  pounds.  If  the 
family  on  my  place  could  make  only  10  or 
15  of  these  cheeses  in  a  year  it  would  he 
a  treat  to  them,  say  50  or  100  pounds  a 
year.  I  have  some  circulars  and  price  lists 
from  different  dairy  supply  houses,  but  all 
this  apparatus  is  for  a  large  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  and  they  are  evidently  thinking  of  a 
carload  of  cheese,  a  large  affair.  You  see 
my  idea  is  something  like  a  spinning  wheel 
and  hand  loom — 100  pounds  of  cheese  at 
15  cents  a  pound,  $15.  The  blue  Stilton 
cheese  weighs  about  14  pounds  and  sells  for 
about  40  cents.  These  Italians  who  bring 
over  in  their  baggage  and  also  the  Italian 
importers  are  not  as  well  educated  as  the 
people  on  my  place,  yet  they  know  how  to 
make  nice  cheese,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
apparatus  or  recipe  should  be  hard  to  get. 
I  do  not  think  it  any  harder  to  make,  say 
100  pounds  of  cheese  in  the  year  than  to 
put  up  all  the  preserves  that  the  women  do. 
The  women  can  make  good  butter  because 
they  know  how,  and  if  they  knew  about 
cheese  could  do  as  well.  Would  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  a  small  family  press 
and  vat  and  also  the  recipe  for  home-mak¬ 
ing  by  a  family  the  enumerated  kinds  of 
cheese. 
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I  want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Free 
Samples  of  our  onion  seed  for  testing.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  onion  seed  there  is, 
and  we  supply  lots  of  the  largest  growers.  We 
would  like  to  supply  you.  We  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  onion  seed  this  year  in  the  best 
commercial  varieties  and  can  make  special 
prices  to  good  buyers.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  are  going  to  plant  in  onions  and  what 
varieties,  and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free 
samples  of  our  Beed  for  testing  and  quote  you 
special  prices.  Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 

V  J 

AGRICULTURAL  OR 
FERTILIZING  SALT 


Ans. — We  have  written  at  least  50 
letters  trying  to  learn  from  practical  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  make  small  cheese  at  home. 
We  went  to  the  experts  and  cheese  mak¬ 
ers,  but  all  of  them  seemed  to  agree  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  try  to  handle  a 
small  amount  of  milk  for  cheese  making. 
Finally  a  Massachusetts  woman  sent 
her  experience — which  was  printed  on 
page  723.  Now  if  there  is  any  practical 
way  for  this  farm  family  to  make  the 
cheese  we  would  like  to  know  how  they 
can  do  it  and  where  the  utensils  can  be 
obtained. 

Willard:  “Papa;-  may  I  go  swim¬ 
ming?”  Papa:  “Why,  Willard,  only  an 
hour  ago  you  complained  of  a  pain  in 
your  stomach.”  Willard:  “That’s  all 
right,  papa.  I  can  swim  on  my  back.” — 
Chicago  News. 
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THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS’N., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  ami  Plants  by 
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our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  you  the  rest 
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'THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KKV1TT  S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


WANTED.— Alfalfa  Hay, 

NOW  and  later.  Quote  delivered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Ail’y  Co.,  Penn. 


j—  y  pi  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

P"  P^  P"  P"  Let  ine  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
—  —  ™  wm  mm  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  lor  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  n,  Mecliunicsburg,  Ohio 


Grant!  Champion  Yorkshire  Sow  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Eleven  Months  Old; 
weight,  487  pounds;  bred  and  owned  at  Fine  Grove  Farm,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  November  14th,  1908. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:— Send  me  ten  barrels  ER CO  FEEDING  MOLASSES  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
hogs  won  at  the  State  Fair.  I  never  put  licgs  in  as  good  shape,  in  so  short  a  time,  ns  I  did  on  your 
molasses.  Yours,  1).  M.  WHITE. 


1908. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  ON  SCION. 
The  Problem  of  Inferior  Trees. 

“A  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  refers  to  a 
peculiar  experience  in  growing  Baldwin 
apples.  lie  purchased  two  lots  of  Baldwins 
from  different  nurserymen  in  Western 
New  York.  They  were  set  on  the  same  soil, 
given  the  same  treatment.  One  lot  of  trees 
grew  very  thriftily  while  the  other  made 
very  slow  and  indifferent  growth.  He  won¬ 
ders  what  was  the  cause,  and  assumes  that 
in  one  case  he  secured  trees  on  a  dwarf 
stock  and  In  the  other  on  standard  stock. 
Of  course  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
Baldwins  were  on  regular  dwarf  stock,  for 
this  stock  differs  materially  from  the  stock 
of  commerce  and  is  so  much  more  expensive 
that  a  nurseryman  would  not  be  at  all 
likely  to  select  it,  or  get  it  by  mistake.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  two  classes  of 
stock,  namely  that  which  is  grown  in  this 
country  either  from  seed  produced  abroad  or 
from  seed  secured  in  New  England ;  and 
then  we  have  the  stock  which  is  grown  in 
France  and  imported  direct.  If  we  use 
French  seed  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  the  product.  If,  however,  the  stock  is 
grown  from  New  England  apple  seed  which 
Is  collected  by  the  cider  mills  where  the 
fruit  of  seedlings  and  poor  grades  of  named 
varieties  comes,  there  might  be  considerable 
difference  in  the  character  of  this  stock  and 
the  European.  We  do  not  anticipate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  difference  is  sufficient  to  cause 
any  material  variation  in  growth  of  the 
scion  placed  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
lot  which  has  grown  so  poorly,  we  would 
be  more  inclined  to  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  originally  grown  witli  a 
view  of  ascertaining  its  freedom  from  dis- 


visited  me  more  than  20  years  ago,  and 
he  decided  that  there  were  three  types  of  the 
Speciosa,  and  for  convenience  in  describing 
them  I  will  number  them,  1,  2,  and  3.  No. 
1  is  an  upright  grower,  much  like  a  young 
chestnut,  and  attains  a  height  of  90  to  100 
feet  in  the  bottom  lands ;  bears  a  long,  al¬ 
most  straight  pod,  rather  thick,  and  dark 
colored,  14  to  16  inches  long,  and  is  very 
prolific  in  seeds.  The  wood  from  this  tree 
is  very  straight  grained,  and  splits  nicely, 
and  makes  the  finest  finish  lumber  for  dwell¬ 
ings  that  I  know  of,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
timber  for  posts,  as  it  does  not  have  much 
of  that  resinous  or  gummy  matter  in  it, 
that  wards  off  the  large  ants  that  eat 
the  posts  off  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  I  have  found  this  out  by  costly 
experience,  as  I  have  used  more  than  12.000 
of  the  posts  for  fence  and  grape  stakes. 
No.  2  is  not  as  straight  a  grower  when 
young  as  No.  1,  but  as  it  gets  older  it 
makes  a  fine  tree.  It  needs  pruning  at  the 
start  to  make  a  nice  plantation ;  the  pods 
on  this  tree  are  long  and  nehrly  straight, 
much  slimmer  than  on  No.  1,  and  are  a 
bright  mahogany  color,  and  well  filled  with 
seeds,  but  it  does  not  bear  every  year  (like 
No.  1),  and  is  a  splendid  post  timber.  I 
have  posts  from  it  that  have  been  set  30 
years  and  are  good  yet.  The  bark  on  these 
two  types  described  is  a  light  ash  gray  and 
corky.  No.  3  is  a  very  slow  grower,  and 
never  gets  to  be  a  large  tree ;  the  pods  on 
this  tree  are  not  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  others,  and  are  very  crooked,  and 
full  of  seeds,  but  the  seed  does  not  germinate 
readily  like  the  others.  The  bark  is  very 
dark  and  inclines  to  be  rather  a  shell-bark  ; 
the  wood  of  this  tree  is  the  most  durable 
post  timber  I  ever  saw.  I  have  po^ts  frdm 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  COW-HORN  TURNIPS  IN  CORN.  Fig.  426. 


ease  or  vigor  as  affected  by  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  the  question  opens  up  a 
rather  interesting  field  for  experiment.” — 
National  Nurseryman. 

We  were  quite  interested  in  a  late  article 
in  relation  to  an  orchard  where  half  the 
trees  proved  inferior  from  some  cause.  About 
a  dozen  years  ago  we  set  eight  acres  of 
Baldwins,  a  little  more  than  half  the  first 
season  and  finished  the  next  Spring  with 
new  trees  ordered  that  season  from  the  same 
nursery  as  the  previous  season.  The  last 
trees  were  of  fair  to  good  size  and  fairly 
thrifty,  hut  showed  they  were  quite  a  little 
older  than  the  first  lot,  which  were  nice, 
thrifty  straight  trees.  We  set  the  best  of 
them,  but  do  what  we  would  they  have  never 
as  a  whole  proved  satisfactory  in  growth, 
and  quite  a  few  have  died  outright,  with 
some  half  dozen  which  proved  untrue  to 
label,  something  that  never  happened  from 
that  nursery  before.  Whether  they  were 
grown  by  the  parties  who  sold  them  or  not 
we  were  satisfied  they  were  cull  trees  taken 
from  the  rows  when  the  ground  was  cleared, 
trimmed  and  cut  back  and  then  forced  into 
trees  which  were  sold  as  first  class.  We 
would  not  take  such  trees  at  any  price  or 
set  them  under  any  conditions.  We  now 
grow  all  our  orchard  trees  two  years  after 
buying,  and  throw  out  all  weak  or  inferior 
ones.  h.  o.  MEAD. 


CATALPA  FOR  POSTS. 

On  page  800  I  see  an  article  from  TI.  C. 
Rogers  on  the  durability  of  Catalpa  posts. 
Tie  says  he  has  investigated  the  lasting 
qualities  of  this  timber  in  the  Wabash 
Valley,  and  finds  a  great  difference  in  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  posts.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  region  from  Vincennes  to 
Cairo  for  50  years,  and  I  find  what  he  says 
is  true,  but  I  think  the  difference  in  the 
lasting  qualities  comes  from  a  difference 
in  kind  of  Catalpa  used.  Dr.  Warder  of 
Ohio,  the  man  who  named  the  Speciosa, 


it  that  have  been  set  for  39  years,  and 
they  are  good  for  years  yet. 

I  think  Mr.  Rogers  is  making  a  mistake 
in  setting  1 ,000  trees  to  the  acre  ;  500  will 
be  more  profitable  in  the  years  to  come.  My 
best  plantation  is  set  8x,10  feet,  and  it  is 
worth  more  than  double  the  one  that  is  set 
6x8  feet.  When  set  close,  expecting  to  cut 
out  a  part  of  them  you  will  leave  a  stump 
in  the  land  that  will  draw  on  the  land  the 
same  as  a  tree;  it  will  send  up  a  lot  of 
sprouts  that  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  still  rob  the  tree  that  is  left; while 
if  set  wider  the  one  tree  will  have  as  much 
timber  in  it  as  both  crowded  trees  will. 
One  more  point;  don’t  thin  out  a  Catalpa 
plantation  ;  when  they  get  large  enough  to 
cut,  cut  everything  clean,  then  you  can  train 
up  one  or  two  of  the  young  sprouts  from 
the  stump  and  have  a  fine  cutting  of  posts 
from  them  in  seven  or  eight  years.  If  you 
thin  the  trees  you  leave  will  overgrow  the 
young  shoots  and  you  will  not  have  a  nice 
and  profitable  plantation  g.  w.  endicott. 

Illinois. 

Docks  and  Scum. — Tell  L.  V.  S.,  Glou¬ 
cester,  N.  ,T.,  to  keep  a  few  ducks  on  his 
lily  pond,  and  he  will  not  have  any  more 
slimy  scum  or  duckweed.  This  is  a  sure 
cure.  d.  E.  L. 

Pandora,  O. 

Ten  Miles  From  a  Tinker. — When  my 
garden  sprinkler  ‘‘sprung  a  leak”  early  in  the 
Summer  of  1907,  to  make  it  hold  water  for 
the  time  being  I  dropped  a  piece  of  paraffin, 
such  as  my  wife  uses  in  sealing  her  fruit 
cans,  into  the  sprinkler,  and  holding  it  over 
the  stove  until  it  melted  I  let  the  melted 
paraffin  flow  over  the  leak  so  as  to  give  suc¬ 
cessive  layers,  and  allowed  it  to  cool  before 
use.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since 
with  no  signs  of  leaking.  Of  course  the 
plan  would  not  work  with  any  utensil  in 
which  you  wished  to  heat  the  contents. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  b.  b. 
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may  be  divided  into  two  parts — cost  of  installation  and  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  installation  may  be  a  little  lower  if  poor  apparatus  and 
equipment  are  used  instead  of  the  best. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  always  the  lowest  when  the  best  apparatus 
and  equipment  are  used.  This  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  considered.  Continual  repairs  and  replacements  soon  equal  the 
•  original  installation  cost,  for  they  mean  labor  charges  as  well  as  material 
cost — a  lineman  may  take  half  a  day  to  hunt  down  and  replace  a  defective 
part  that  in  itself  costs  but  a  few  cents.  The  large  production  of 

Western  Electric  Equipment 


means  low  first  cost — low  inst  allation  cost.  The  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  Western  Ele  ctric  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  uniformly  high  quality  that  has  made 
this  apparatus  the  standard  of  the  world — the  only  ap¬ 
paratus  ever  employed  by  op  erating  companies  for  long 
distance  work.  Western  Elec  trie  Quality  is  as  necessary 
in  a  rural  line  as  elsewhere  to  insure  reliable,  satis¬ 
factory  service  and  low  maintenance  cost. 

Write  for  Booklet  a 8  “Rural  Telephone  Equipments’1— Sent  Free 


Eastern 

New  York  _ 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 

Northern  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Write  Our  Nearest  House 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


NEW  HOLLAND  FEED  MILLS 


_ ijl 

With  or  Without  Our 

GASOLINE  EKGCNE 

At  a  Money-Saving  Price  ^ 

On  1 

10  Days 

Free  Trial 

'OU  know  of  the  New  Hol¬ 
land  Grinding  Mills  by 
this  time.  They  have 
been  making  money  and  saving 
money  for  thousands  of  farmers 
for  the  past  12  years.  This  sea¬ 
son  we  want  you  to  prove  at  our 
risk  that  you  can  make  and  save  money  with  a 
New  Holland. 

Here  are  facts  our  free  trial  will  prove: 

— No  better  mill  made  at  any  price 
— No  other  mill  will  grind  so  fast  or  run  so 
easily  under  like  conditions 
— No  other  mill  can  make 
such  fine  and  evenly  mixed 
corn  and  cob  meal 
— No  other  mill  is  so  adapt¬ 
ed  to  all  kinds  of  power  or 
so  easily  and  surely  adjusted 
to  grind  all  grains,  coarse, 
fine  or  medium 
— No  other  mill  has  such 
hard,  sharp  grinding  plates. 

New  Holland  plates  do  not 
‘‘fill  up”  and  slip  around,  as 
do  other  plates,  causing  fric¬ 
tion  and  making  poor,  uneven  feed 
plates  cut  and  last. 


Valuable  Book  Free 


you  a  copy 
“The  Klght  Way  to  F< 


of 

ced 


r  Let  us  mall 
Right 

Grain.”  It  is  the  tests  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  expert  feeders 
boiled  down.  Opinions  of 
l'rof.  Henry  and  otherauthor- 
itles.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  now. 


Our 


WRITE  for  our  Free 
Catalogue.  It  is 
complete  and 
gives  all  the  reasons  and 
explains  fully. 

Then  try  the  mill  with 
whatever  power  you  have, 
or  if  you  need  power  we  will  send  you  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  New  Holland  Gasoline 
Engine.  You  may  connect  our  mill  and 
engine  direct,  as  above,  or  with  belt  and 
pulley. 

Mills  made  in  S  styles  and  sizes  furnished 
with  or  without  elevator 
and  bagger.  One  will  just 
suit  you  for  capacity  and 
price. 

Good  Dealers  sell  New 
Hollands  and  give  Free 
Trials.  If  yours  does  not 
keep  them,  we  will  ship  one 
from  the  factory  or  Western 
branch  to  save  time  and 
freight.  There  is  no  other 
mill  so  good — but  others  cost 
you  more.  Write  today, 
anyway,  for  Free  Book  de- 
We’ll  send  complete  catalogue 


scribed  here.  _ _ 

and  prices,  too.  Address — 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  13,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Get  Our  Reduced  Factory 
On  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Free  Trial  Freight  Paid 

For  40  years  Quaker  Quality  has  been  the  standard  in  feed  grinders. 

And  recent  improvements  make  them  still  better.  But  the  price  to  you  iaf  „ 
greatly  reduced  because  our  new  direct  selling  plan  gives  you  the  benefit  of'5* 
jobbers’  and  dealers’  profit. 

11  Sizes — 22  Styles — From  Hand  Power  to  20-H. 

Don’t  risk  your  money  on  claims.  Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  without  cash  or 
deposit  in  advance.  Then  you  can  see  that  it  grinds  fastest,  does  best  work,  needs  less  power 
and  less  attention.  Try  it  on  ear  or  shelled  corn— any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  any  grade  of 
meal  from  coarsest  to  finest. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  prices,  guaranty,  free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer.  One  of  the 
Quaker  City  Mills  will  meet  your  requirements.  Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

THE  A.  G.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Standard 
For  40  Years 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 
tools 


.CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 


f 


WITH  EXTENSION  HEAD  is  needed  on  evory  farm.  It  will 
increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will  cut  from 
28  to  30  acros,  or  will  double-cut  15  acres  in  a  day,  It  is  drawn  by  two 
medium  horses.  It  will  move  15,000  tons  of  earth  one  foot  in  a  day.  and 
can  be  set  to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an  angle  as  to  move  all 
the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  truo  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface  true. 
All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  a  trap?  or  BIG 

A-  «  CROPS 


half  lap. 

The  Jointed  role  takes  all 
the  weight  off  the  horses’ 
necks,  and  keeps  their  heels 
away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk 
Harrows.  Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  lo-dny  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  particular!. 


Harrow " 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIG6ANUW1,  CONN. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER 


THE  LARGEST  SQUASH. 

Your  correspondent,  F.  E.  P.,  on  page 
878,  asked  for  the  weight  of  the  largest 
squash  grown  in  the  world.  There  may 
have  been  a  bigger  one  raised  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  than  the  one  of 
which  I  send  you  description.  It  is 
called  Rennie’s  Mammoth  Green  squash. 
A  specimen  of  the  variety  was  raised 
by  Wm.  Warnock,  Canada,  and  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  which 
weighed  403  pounds.  From  seed  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Warnock  several  years 
ago  I  raised  and  exhibited  at  the  Mains 
State  Fair  a  specimen  of  that  variety 
which  weighed  216  pounds.  That  was 
the  largest  one  ever  raised  in  the 
United  States  up  to  that  time  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge.  .  This  season, 
my  brother,  Dexter  Burnell,  raised  and 
exhibited  at  Cumberland  Town  Fair  one 
of  the  same  variety  that  weighed  240 
pounds.  He  also  showed  at  the  same 
time  a  pumpkin  which  weighed  100 
pounds.  R.  A.  BURNELL. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 


“PRACTICAL  FARM  BOOKS.” 

On  page  850  we  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  railroad  company  which  desired  to 
put  small  practical  books  on  farm  topics 
in  the  hands  of  farmers.  The  books 
were  to  be  simple,  readable,  small  and 
sensible  enough  to  hold  a  farmer’s  at¬ 
tention.  We  called  for  names  of  books 
which  our  readers  consider  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Quite  a  number  have  re¬ 
sponded,  and  we  print  below  the  names 
of  the  books  suggested.  Some  of  them 
are  excellent  but  are  too  large  and  high- 
priced  for  this  use. 

A  Tobacco  Grower’s  Opinion. 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  article 
on  need  of  practical  farm  books.  In  my 
travels  and  observations  and  consulta¬ 
tions  with  farmers,  I  find  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  farmers  past  40 
years  of  age  pay  any  attention  to  seed 
selections  and  fertilizers.  I  bought  a 
70-acre  farm  situated  in  eastern  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  two  years  ago,  and 
started  to  farm  without  cattle  of  any 
kind.  The  only  animals  on  the  farm 
are  horses.  My  idea  was  clover  and  high- 
grade  bone  fertilizers,  and  seed  selec¬ 
tion.  My  experiments  proved  away  be¬ 
yond  my  greatest  expectations,  as  the 
farm  land  was  run  to  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  the  way  that  land  responded  was 
remarkable.  In  one  instance,  using 
horse  manure  for  corn,  the  foliage  was 
larger,  but  more  soft  corn  and  nubbins, 
than  the  experiment  with  850  pounds 
per  acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer  mixed 
to  my  order  and  directions ;  also  plowed 
down  a  heavy  set  of  Crimson  clover. 
This  season  I  was  successful  with  an 
experiment  in  growing  potatoes  under 
straw.  My  crop  under  straw  averaged 
at  rate  of  130  bushels  per  acre.  My  six- 
acre  crop  planted  old-fashioned  way 
with  850  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer, 
viz. :  2  nitrogen,  8  phosphoric  acid,  10 
potash  sulphate,  averages  35  bushels 
per  acre.  It  was  a  very  dry  season. 
Some  farmers  did  not  get  as  many 
bushels  as  they  planted.  My  experi¬ 
ments  have  proven  that  two  crops  of 
early  variety  potatoes  can  be  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  under  straw,  and  the  yield 
will  be  greater  than  covered  with  earth. 
Now  to  get  back  to  your  article,  I 
think  you  are  right;  there  is  no  one 
particular  book  that  will  benefit  the 
farmers  until  they  find  out  what  they 
really  need.  This  they  must  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  find  out  themselves  by  read¬ 
ing  State  bulletins  and  experiments  car¬ 
ried  out  by  their  own  hands,  and  great 
care  in  breeding  and  seed  selections. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  s.  weaver. 

List  of  Practical  Books. 

We  simply  print  here  the  names  of 
books  suggested  by  readers :  Our  Farm¬ 
ing,  by  T.  B.  Terry;  Practical  Farm¬ 
ing,  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey;  Elements 
of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  J.  S.  Nor¬ 
ton  ;  Practical  Vegetable  Growing,  by 


W.  P.  Wright;  Present  Farming  Con¬ 
ditions,  by  Samuel  Allerton ;  Tim 
Bunker  Papers;  Ten  Acres  Enough; 
Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Waring;  Talks 
on  Manure,  by  Harris;  Simplicity  of  the 
Soil,  by  Wallace  E.  Sherlock;  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Soil  Fertility,  by  Vivian;  First 
Lessons  in  Dairying,  by  Van  Normand. 
A  number  of  writers  suggest  the  books 
by  T.  B.  Terry  and  Prof.  Massey.  The 
trouble  with  these  volumes  is  that  they 
are  too  large  and  too  expensive  for 
railroad  company  to  handle. 


FLINT  AND  SWEET  CORNSTALKS. 

R.  (No  Address). — I  noticed  that  you 
value  the  stalks  of  flint  corn  highly  for 
horses.  How  about  the  stalks  of  sweet 
corn  for  them  ?  We  raise  a  few  acres  for 
market.  I  would  like  to  keep  another 
pair  of  horses  if  I  could  safely  use  some 
of  the  cornstalks  to  help  out  the  hay  for 
rough  feed.  1  am  struggling  with  the  same 
problem  as  many  other  members  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family,  a  big  farm,  a  big  mortgage 
and  small  working  capital.  It  is  a  hill 
farm,  neglected  for  many  years,  but  seems 
to  respond  readily  to  cultivation.  I  have 
used  fertilizer  quite  liberally  this  season 
in  order  to  get  a  start  and  get  some 
clover  growing,  but  the  cost  is  too  great. 
After  the  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-lr.  I 
shall  try  more  lime  with  clover  and  less 
fertilizer  and  more  thorough  and  frequent 
use  of  the  cultivator  on  cultivated  crops. 

Ans. — We  use  a  good  many  sweet 
cornstalks  every  year  for  horse  feeding. 
They  are  harder  to  cure  than  the  flints, 
and  we  think  the  best  use  for  them 
would  be  to  feed  green  to  stock.  By 
cutting  the  late  varieties,  like  Evergreen, 
as  we  do  field  corn,  and  tying  in  small 
bundles,  you  can  cure  them.  Do  not 
put  in  large  shocks  or  piles,  but  set  the 
bundles  up  against  the  fence  or  a  frame, 
where  the  air  can  surround  them.  The 
horses  will  eat  more  of  them  if  the 
stalks  are  cut  or  shredded  before  feed¬ 
ing.  It  will  pay  to  do  this  even  by 
hand  rather  than  feed  the.  whole  stalks. 
Be  sure  to  feed  bran  or  oil  meal  with 
them,  for  the  dry  stalks  are  quite  con¬ 
stipating.  We  like  the  flint  corn  be¬ 
cause  the  stalks  as  we  grow  them  are 
slender  and  easily  eaten.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  our  horses  have  no  other  fod¬ 
der  and  they  eat  the  stalks  nearly  as 
clean  as  they  do  hay,  while  the  larger 
dents  and  sweet  stalks  are  barely  half 
eaten.  Nearly  the  entire  butt  is  left.  We 
have  found  the  flint  corn  best  to  grow 
on  rough,  hilly  land.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  plant  that  will  yield 
more  grain  and  forage  on  such  situa¬ 
tions.  Do  not  be  too  fast  to  give  up 
the  judicious  use  of  fertilizers.  They 
will  help  you  get  your  soil  under  way 
and  once  well  set  in  clover  you  can 
go  on.  Better  use  the  fertilizers  freely 
on  few  acres  rather  than  scatter  a 
little  over  a  large  area. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Poultry. — At  this  writing  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade  is  in  full  blast.  Some  of  the 
turkeys  that  arrived  early,  came  in  fine 
condition,  and  sold  up  to  22  cents.  But 
later  the  weather  turned  too  warm  for  dry- 
packed  poultry,  and  receipts  were  so  large 
that  many  lots  sold  from  15  to  17  cents. 
Fancy  ducks  were  rather  scarce,  though  no 
high  prices  were  noted. 

Butter. — The  market  is  firm,  with  an 
advance  of  one  to  two  cents  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades,  storage  stock  included.  Many 
johbers  are  unable  to  get  enough  of  high 
grades  to  fill  their  rush  orders.  Trices  are 
now  four  to  five  cents  above  last  year, 
and  this  last  advance  is  sure  to  cut  down 
consumption.  When  butter  retails  at  34 
to  37  cents,  every  cent  advance  looks  big¬ 
ger  than  when  the  buyer  pays  25  to  28. 

Farm  Accounts. — There  are  occasional 
requests  for  a  simple  yet  effective  device 
that  will  handle  the  records  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Few  farmers  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  carry  on  elaborate  systems 
of  bookkeeping,  and  in  many  cases  keep 
practically  no  accounts.  The  best  method 
we  have  noted  recently  was  shown  us  by 
a  man  who  lives  about  300  miles  from 
his  farm.  It  is  a  sheet  about  the  size  of 
a  letter  head  with  blank  spaces  to  be  filled 
out.  His  foreman  sends  him  one  of  these 
sheets  each  week.  The  blanks  can  be 
filled  out  in  10  minutes,  and,  when  the 
owner  gets  it,  he  knows  just  what  work 
was  done  every  day  and  where  it  was  done 
(the  farm  being  mapped  and  the  fields 
indicated  by  letters).  He  also  sees  what 


the  weather  was  daily,  what  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  there  have  been  and  the  amount  of 
cash  on  hand  at  the  week’s  end.  Though 
primarily  designed  as  a  foreman’s  report  to 
a  non-resident  owner,  it  furnishes  records 
which  the  general  farmer  frequently  wishes 
he  had  kept.  If  anyone  cares  to  know 
more  about  this,  we  shall  be  glad  to  for¬ 
ward  letters  to  the  man  who  devised  the 
plan  and  has  used  it  for  some  time.  The, 
blanks  are  not  for  sale  now.  but  possibly 
will  be  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Corn  Question. — “If  there  is  such  a  large 
corn  crop  this  year  (2.680.000,000  bushels) 
why  is  corn  so  high?  My  father  was  a 
farmer  and  raised  corn.  My  husband  is 
engaged  in  business  in  town,  and  we  keen 
a  few  chickens.  The  local  farmers  raise 
enough  for  their  own  use  only.  What  we 
get  from  the  local  stores  is  moldy  and 
costs  per  hundred  at  that.  Where  can 

we  buy  100  bushels  of  sound  corn  at  a 
moderate  price?”  e.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Corn,  like  'coal  and  some  other  products 
of  general  use,  does  not  come  down  readily. 
The  law  of  gravitation  appears  to  be  re¬ 
versed  regarding  prices  of  such  things. 
They  go  up  like  a  balloon  at  the  slightest 
opportunity,  but  mighty  machinery  is  re¬ 
quired  1o  haul  them  down.  Although  this 
year's  corn  crop  is  larger  than  last,  much 
of  it  is  not  yet  in  commerce.  There  may 
be  a  reduction  later,  but  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  about  it,  as  speculators  with  stor¬ 
age  facilities  can  hold  a  market  up  against 
apparently  impossible  odds.  Regarding 
moldy  corn,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  crop 
is  cured  in  the  careful  manner  followed 
by  eastern  farmers,  who  have  but  a  small 
crop,  a  few  hundred  bushels.  When  prop¬ 
erly  ripened  before  frost  and  thoroughly 
dried  in  small  airy  cribs,  the  grain  is  bright 
and  sweet,  but  where  a  man  raises  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels,  especially  of  dent:  vari¬ 
eties,  some  of  it  gets  damaged  on  the  farm, 
or  is  shelled  and  sold  while  so  damp  that 
it  is  not  fit  to  store  unless  at  once  kiln- 
dried.  It  is  a  common  complaint  among 
retail  buyers  that  they  cannot  get  sound 
corn  at  any  price.  The  inquirer  has  been 
given  the  names  of  honest  dealers  who  will 
supply  as  good  a  product  as  can  be  had. 
All  farmers  know  that  corn  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  crops  to  cure,  and  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  raising  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  at  the  expense  of  sound  grain.  Serious 
complaints  about  this  have  come  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  buyers.  So  long  as  a  large  corn 
crop  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  prevailing 
prices  grain  dealers  see  little  use  in  work¬ 
ing  for  better  quality.  They  think  there  is 
more  money  in  present  methods,  and  quite 
likely  there  is  now.  But  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  land  east  of  the  “corn  belt” 
where  corn  can  be  grown  commercially  with 
profit  at  present  prices.  Unless  the  outlook 
changes  materially  there  will  be  thousands 
of  commercial  corn  crops  east  of  the  Corn 
Belt  another  year,  and  consumers  are  going 
to  get  these  crops,  as  they  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  railroad 
and  elevator  sharks  that  make  trouble  for 
western  farmers.  w.  w.  li. 


Breeding  Up  Dairy  Cows. — What  I  am 
working  for  primarily  is  to  raise  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  my  own  herd  by  raising  calves  from 
mV  best*  cows  and  a  registered  Guernsey 
bull.  My  milk  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  butter 
fat  test,  and  in  settling  on  the  Guernsey  I 
will  get  the  quality,  and  from  information 
that  has  come  to  me,  I  believe  they  are 
hardier  stock  than  the  Jersey,  consequently 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
farmer.  There  are  other  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  as  I 
do  should  breed  for  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  I  tvas  pleased  at  seeing  the 
article  on  the  feeding  of  apple  pomace,  con¬ 
firming  as  it  did  my  belief  as  to  its  merits 
in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  I  have  just 
begun  feeding  it.  and  feel  quite  sure  I  am 
going  to  get  results.  a.  f.  c. 


November  23, 

When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Why  remain  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  against  you, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  battle  with 
the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

There  are  great  opportunities  in 
the  South  where  you  can  work 
out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 


ALONG  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 


lands  can  be  obtained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  that  are  equally  as 
productive  as  yours,  and  the  prices 
for  your  crops  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Thru  our  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  assist  you.  Write  for 
copy  of  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing  in  the  land  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee,”  by  a  western  man;  containing 
interesting  data  and  full  particulars. 

Address, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Jlgcnl, 

Seaboard  jdirLine  ‘Railway 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Dept.  18. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 

For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 

Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


A  Call  to  the  Farmer. 

The  Sanitary  Way. 

The  Sanitary  way  is  the  only  way 

To  be  “Up  To-Date”  or  to  “Make-It-Pay.” 

Tlie  cows  must  be  safe,  the  cows  must  happy  be 
The  cows  must  have  comfort  with  security. 
This  the  Stanchion  gives— Excelsior — 

The  Wasson  Stanchion,  used  more  and  more 
For  This  is  the  Sanitary  way. 

The  milk  must  be  pure,  the  milk  must  be  clean 
And  this  you  secure  with  the  milking  machine. 
And  the  milker  best— surely  B— - L— K 
Makes  the  careful  milking  seem  like  play. 

So  Milking  Machine  and  Stanchion  Humane, 
Are  together  in  use.  What  need  to  explain 
That  this  IS  the  Sanitary  Way  ! 

THE  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Manufactured  by 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  COMPANY 
CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Poultry  Course  Will  Begin 
JANUARY"  6,  1909, 

and  continue  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  every  branch  of  poultry  culture. 
We  try  to  teach  every  student  how  to  make  a 
success  in  the  business.  Both  sexes.  Any  age  over 
17.  No  examination  required.  Number  necessarily 
limited.  Apply  at  once  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President, 
Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Saves  Users  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

Doors  77c— Windows  60c 


5,000  Bargains  —  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and 

Don’t  think  of  doing  any  repair  work  or 
bulldinsr,  whether  you  are  a  Homo  Owner, 

Carpenter,  Contractor  or 
Builder,  until  you  have 
sent  a  postal  Card  for  our 
Free  Millwork  Catalog. 

It’  b  an  authority  on  m  il  L 
work  styles,  and  quotes 
and  illustrates  over  6,000 
articles  in  sash,  doors, 
flooring,  stairs,  rooling, 
building  paper,  hot  bed 
sash,  windows,  screen 
doors, etc.  Wesellallour 
millwork  productsof  the 
Largest  Plant  in  Amer- 


4-Lt.  Window  Cn  a 

With  Glass.  DUG 

Dealer’s  Price,  $1.25 


ica  only  direct  to  yon, 
and  you  save  HALF, 
whether  you  order  $5 
worth  or  $10,000 
worth.  We  ship  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States 
and  guarantee  to  make  you  a 
clean  saving,  freight  includ¬ 
ed,  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
anything  you  order. 

You  can  get  an  idea  by  the 
rew  illustrations  and  prices  ia 
this  small  space  of  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  you  can  make  by  buying 
from  our  catalog. 

Our  work  is  all  guaranteed 
strictly  up  to  the  official  grades 
adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & 
Blind  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest,  and  if 


Hot  lied 
Sash 

$1.69 

With  Glass 

Barn 
Sash,  4 -it. 

39c 

Window 

Frames 

$1.40 

Porch 

Columns 

$1.85 

Stair 

Newels 

$2.83 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

not  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  you  can  ship 
your  order  back  at  our 
expense. 

Remember,  you 
save  50  per  cent,, 
freight  included, 
on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  Prices. 

We  carry  a  large 
stock  and  can  there¬ 
fore  ship  promptly.  If 
you  are  planning  to  do 
any  building  whatever, 
or  to  mnke  any  im¬ 
provements.  write  us 
fully,  stating  what 
your  needs  are. 


Anywhere 


Roofing  at  Cut  Prices! 

We  ship  to  every  stato  daily. 
5-year  guaranteed  Flint-  A  J  O  (J 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  y  I  ■  L,  U 
8-year  guaranteed  Flint-  i  QC 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  IbwU 
10-year  guaranteed  Flint-  O  OQ 
coated  Roofing,  per  sq.  .  w 

2-V  Crimped  Steel  Roofing,  O  Tl' 
per  sheet — 6  feet  .  .  .  ,  ■■V 
Corrugated  Steel  Roofing, 
per  sheet — 6  feet  .  .  .  .  VWw 

Big  catalog  FREE. 


High  Grade  *7  "T  £% 

door /  /C 

Regular  Price  $2.00 


GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO.,  1186  Case  Street,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


1908. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


eis 


Apple  Pomace  for  Mulching  Trees.  ens  them  to  some  extent  so  that  they 

In  replying  to  your  article  on  value  of  will  grind  easier,  and  also  takes  out 


apple  pomace  I  might  say  don’t  use  the 
stuff  around  the  trees.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  running  a  cider  mill  in  connection 
with  an  evaporator  and  also  some  cus¬ 
tom  work.  I  noticed  all  around  the 
pomace  heap  that  there  was  no  grass 
growing,  and  I  suggested  to  my  father 
that  we  put  it  around  some  apple  trees 
to  kill. the  grass  (trees  had  been  planted 
about  20  years).  We  succeeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  grass,  also  some  of  the  trees, 
and  set  the  others  back  for  several  years 
till  we  could  get  it  well  manured  around 
the  trees,  and  now  we  have  the  orchard 
doing  nicely  again.  We  aim  to  let  the 
pigs  run  in  for  a  month  before  picking, 
say  September,  to  gather  all  the  wormy 
apples  that  fall,  and  this  year  we  found 
less  Railroad  worm  there  than  in  almost 
any  other  orchard  around,  as  I  get  the 
culls  from  many  orchards  at  the  evapo¬ 
rator  to  compare  with.  w.  c.  D. 

Rossmore,  Ont. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  that  lime  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  or 
over  the  pomace  will  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  think  it  is  caused  by  souring 
the  soil. 

Pumping  from  Well. 

J.  E.  II.,  Kinzers,  Pa. — I  want  some¬ 
time  before  long  to  put  in  a  gasoline  pump¬ 
ing  outfit.  My  well  is  under  the  back 
porch.  I  do  not  want  the  engine  to  stand 
on  this  porch.  I  would  build  a  house 
about  30  feet  away  from  the  well  and  there 
put  my  engine  and  pump.  Could  I  do 
this?  I  want  to  force  the  water  to  a 
tank  in  the.  barn  about  120  feet  away  from 
well.  My  well  is  20  feet  deep.  Some  of 
your  readers  must  know  whether  this  can 
bo  done  and  done  right. 

Ans. — A  pumping  plant  for  this  well 
can  be  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine 
in  several  ways.  By  the  use  of  a 
pumping  jack  attached  to  an 
stick  pump,  it  may  be  operated  by 
a  one,  two  or  four  horse  power  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
engine  can  be  used  to  operate  various 
other  pieces  of  farm  machinery.  The 
writer  has  such  a  plant  in  successful 
operation.  There  are  several  gasoline 
engine  builders  who  make  and  mount 
the  engine  and  pumping  outfit  on  the 
same  base.  They  are  also  making  out¬ 
fits  so  that  the  engine  and  pumping 
attachment  can  be  quickly  separated, 
and  the  engine  left  free  to  operate 
other  machinery.  f.  d.  squiers. 

Value  of  Ground  Bones. 


most  of  the  fat.  Farmers  sometimes 
ask  if  a  long  boiling  in  open  kettles 
will  take  the  place  of  this  steaming. 
It  will  not,  though  the  boiling  will  help 
somewhat.  The  softer  bones  can  be 
crushed  quite  easily,  but  the  hard  leg 
and  skull  bones  make  a  hard  proposi¬ 
tion.  Is  there  no  other  way  to  handle 
them  ?  In  some  cases  where  fuel  is 
cheap  the  bones  are  piled  in  layers  of 
wood  and  burned  to  what  is  known 
as  bone-ash.  In  this  way  you  will 
lose  all  the  nitrogen,  while  the  bone  ash 
is  not  as  available  as  the  crushed  bone. 
Where  fruit  is  grown  the  bones  may 
be  buried  deeply  beside  the  trees — say 
two  feet  away.  After  a  year  or  so 
you  will  find  the  roots  of  the  tree  close 
around  the  bone  and  actually  feeding 
upon  it.  Another  way  to  soften  bones 
is  to  pack  them  in  layers  of  wood  ashes 
— keeping  the  mass  wet  with  liquid 
manure.  After  about  four  months  of 
this  the  bones,  except  the  hardest,  will 
be  softened  so  they  may  be  smashed 
with  a  heavy  shovel  or  maul. 

Bringing  Up  an  Old  Farm. 

It.  W.  P.,  Port  Clyde,  Me. — I  have  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  50-aere  farm  here  on  the 
Maine  coast,  quit  the  city  and  settled  down 
to  the  simple  life.  My  property  is  com¬ 
pletely  run  out — that  is,  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  many  years.  In  bringing  the 
fields  back  under  cultivation  again,  how  can 
I  tell  just  what  the  soil  requires  in  the 
way  of  fertilizers  and  nourishment?  Is 
there  not  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
Augusta,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  anal¬ 
yze  a  sample  of  this  soil  If  I  sent  it  to 
them,  telling  me  what  it  lacked  and  what 
it  needed? 

Ans. — Write  to  Maine  Experiment 
Station  at  Orono  for  bulletins  and  ad¬ 
vice.  An  analysis  of  your  soil  will  not 
help  you  much.  You  cannot  get  at  its 


to  ask  it  what  it  needs.  To  do  this, 
measure  off  fair-sized  plots,  or  take 
strips  through  a  field  and  use  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  of  plant  food  separately 
and  together.  Nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  are 
used  for  this  purpose  because  each  con¬ 
tains  only  one  element,  and  if  it  should 
increase  the  crop  you  could  know  what 
caused  it.  Use  on  one  plot  nitrate  alone, 
on  another  potash  alone,  on  still  another 
acid  phosphate  alone,  and  on  others  all 
three  together.  Watch  the  crops  and 
measure  them  carefully,  and  you  will 
learn  what  the  soil  needs. 


ordinary  real  needs  that  way.  The  best  plan  is 


Lucretia  Dewberry  on  Puget  Sound. 

That  would  be  quite  a  daring  venture 
for  your  correspondent,  page  804,  to  plant 
out  an  acre  of  this  berry  at  Kirkland, 
Wash.,  unless  he  has  seen  that  they  suc¬ 
ceed  there.  They  do  not  here  at  this 
point  on  Puget  Sound,  or  at  least  very  sel¬ 
dom  is  there  a  year  that  they  will  give 
a  crop.  They  have  been  tried  here  12  or 
15  years.  But  conditions  are  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  where  he  is  on  Lake  Washington. 
Yet  when  I  was  for  several  years  horticul¬ 
tural  inspector  of  his  county  I  seldom  or 
never  saw  the  berry  doing  well.  The 
common  Evergreen  blackberry  of  this 
northwest  coast  is  unsurpassed  for  reli¬ 
ability  and  profit  here.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
dewberry,  being  a  running  vine  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  immense  growth,  and  so  productive 
that  often  a  single  vine  will  yield  a  bushel 
at  a  picking.  it  never  fails  to  give  a 
crop.  No,  it  didn’t  come  from  Alaska  or 
the  Yukon  country,  from  whence  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  people  can  be  impressed  to  think  all 
wonderful  things  come,  but  is  thought  to 
be  native  to  Oregon  or  Washington. 

Washington.  J.  F.  C. 

Feeding  Bees. — I  know  nothing  about 
scientific  bee  keeping,  but  some  time  ago  I 
had  a  few  bees,  and  when  I  thought  a  hive 
needed  food  to  sustain  it  through  the  Winter 
I  fed  it  with  soft  brown  sugar,  and  fine 
oatmeal  mixed,  I  think  in  about  equal  parts 
if  I  remember  rightly  (it  is  now  over  60 
years  ago).  With  this  mixture  they  did  not 
dirty  themselves,  nor  dampen  their  house. 
They  also  ate  the  oatmeal.  I  think  corn¬ 
flour  would  do  well.  Some  who  have  to 


YOU 

GET 

THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR 

MONEY 

IN 


J-M  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


J-M  Roofing  is  the  only  ready 
roofing  that  really  resists  fire.  You  cannot 
burn  Asbestos  and  there  are  several  layers  of 
it  in  J-M  Roofing.  “ Each  layer  Is  a  roofing  in 
itself .” 

Get  Our  Free  Samples.  Book  and  Prices 

Let  us  figure  with  you  and  show  you  how 
and  why  this  permanent,  practically  inde¬ 
structible  Roofing 
— Will  save  you  money  and  trouble 
— Increase  the  life  and  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  buildings 
— Make  them  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer 

— Protect  them  from  fire  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Imperishable  Without  Painting,  because,  be¬ 
ing  mineral  in  composition,  it  does  not  rot  or 
disintegrate,  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold, 
acids  or  stable  fumes.  Does  not  taint  rain 
water.  Anyone  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer 
and  a  knife.  Write  today  for  Free  Samples 
and  Book  No.  S3.  Address- 


feed  might  try  this  method.  s.  R. 

Killing  Grain  Weevils. — We  have  often 
told  how  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon  in 
killing  grain  insects.  The  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  this  method  : 

“The  liquid  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
pans  or  dishes  as  high  as  possible  in  the 
bins  or  building,  since  the  vapor  is  heavier 
than  air  and  settles  to  the  lower  parts. 
It  should  be  well  distributed,  having  not 
more  than  a  half  pound  in  a  place.  In  large 
bins,  to  hasten  and  to  equalize  the  operation 
it  is  well  to  put  a  quantity  of  the  liquid 
in  the  center  of  the  grain  by  thrusting  into 
it  a  gas  pipe,  loosely  plugged  at  one  end, 
down  which  the  carbon  bisulphide  may  be 
poured  and  the  plug  loosened  with  a  rod. 
The  liquid  may  be  applied  directly  in  this 
manner  to  infested  grains  or  seeds  without 
injuring  their  edible  or  germinative  quali¬ 
ties.  If  a  building  of  more  than  one  floor 
is  to  be  fumigated,  the  operator  should  begin 
on  the  first  floor  and  work  upward,  and 
after  placing  the  liquid  in  the  second  story 
leave  the  building  through  a  window  that  he 
can  close  after  him.  If  impossible  to  get 
out  from  the  upper  story,  the  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  should  first  be  distributed  there, 
working  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  settling  vapor.  The  bins  or  build¬ 
ing  should  be  allowed  to  fumigate  from  24 
to  36  hours.  The  best  plan  is  to  apply  the 
liquid  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  leave 
the  building  closed  until  the  following  Mon¬ 
day.” 


H.W.JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 
100  William  St.,  New  York 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIK 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. I 
ClrcuUr.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  k  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


A.  A.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Phosphate 
rock  from  Tennessee  will  cost  me  here  f.  o.  b. 
car  ,$10  per  ton.  I  can  buy  bones  for  $11 
per  ton.  I  have  power  to  crush  or  grind 
them,  and  would  have  to  haul  either  from 
the  railroad  town  nearby.  What  is  their 
relative  value,  and  which  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  supply  of  phosphorus?  I 
have  plenty  of  stable  manure,  hut  want  to 
supply  the  phosphorus  in  larger  quantities. 

Ans. — We  assume  that  the  phosphate 
rock  is  in  the  form  of  “floats” — that  is, 
the  raw  rock  ground  to  a  powder  but 
not  treated  with  acid.  In  that  case  we 
would  buy  the  bones  at  $11  if  we  had 
the  power  to  crush  or  grind  them. 
While  it  is  claimed  from  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  “floats”  will  answer  if 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

About  The  Home  and  on  The  Farm 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  book,  which  we  have 
published  especially  for  the  Farmer  and  Suburbanite.  It  con¬ 
tains  diagrams,  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  build¬ 
ings  that  can  be  constructed  without  the  aid  of  skilled  labor, 
also  much  general  information  for  the  farmer  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors.  This  book  is  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges  as  a  text  book  on  farm  instruction. 


put  in  the  manure  pile  or  used  on  strong 
soil  they'  do  not  contain  much  available 
phosphoric  acid.  The  crushed  1  one  will 
give  better  results  than  the  floats.  An 
average  sample  of  bone  will  contain  25 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  Thus  m  the  bone,  ton 
for  ton,  you  will  have  at  least  as 
much  available  phosphoric  acid  as  in  the 
floats,  and  about  70  pounds  more  of 
nitrogen — worth  as  chemicals  are  now 
bought  about  $10.  The  question  is 
whether  you  can  buy  a  hone  mill  and 
crush  the  bones  for  that  amount  of 
money.  If  we  could  buy  any  quantity 
of  bones  at  that  price  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  try  it. 

You  must  remember,  however,  that 
this  matter  of  crushing  bones  is  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  in  fertilizer  mak¬ 
ing.  The  manufacturers  steam  the 
bowes  under  high  pressure.  This  soft- 


We  Will  Send  This  Book  To  You  FREE 


Root  Cellar  reproduced  from  our  book  “  Concrete 
Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.” 


All  the  construction  work  shown  in  it  was 
made  with  “ATLAS”  Portland  Cement. 

“ATLAS”  is  the  highest  grade  of  Portland 
Cement.  It  is  recognized  as  the  Standard 
American  Brand.  There  is  but  one  quality 
manufactured,  the  same  for  everybody,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  absolutely  pure  and  not  to  contain 
furnace  slag  or  any  injurious  material. 

4,500,000  barrels  of  “ATLAS  ”  were 
ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 


NOME  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Specify  “ATLAS  ”  when  ordering  cement.  You  will  recognize 
it  by  the  trade  mark.  Write  for  the  book  to-day. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMEMT  CO.,  Dept.  22,  30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  40,000  Barrels. 
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Ruralisms 

Chestnut  Disease  in  the  Rural 
Grounds. — The  Paragon  chestnut  seed¬ 
ling  trees  in  Fig.  425,  page  911,  were 
grown  from  nuts  procured  15  years  ago 
from  the  introducers  of  the  variety. 
They  were  gathered,  we  were  informed, 
from  Paragon  grafts  on  wild  native 
sprouts  in  woodland  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  would  favor  cross-pollination.  All 
of  the  trees  grown  have  fruited  within 
the  last  five  years.  While  there  is 
variation  in  the  trees — in  habit  and 
foliage — the  nuts  are  very  much  alike, 
intermediate  between  those  of  Paragon 
and  the  native  in  appearance.  They 
are  of  the  highest  quality.  The  size 
averages  about  half  that  of  Paragon 
nuts  and  there  is  considerable  fuzz 
about  the  stem.  In  market  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  regarded  as  superior  na¬ 
tives.  The  trees,  however,  were  planted 
for  shade  and  ornament  rather  than  for 
nuts,  and  are  now  25  feet  high  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  through  the  trunk. 
No  serious  chestnut  disease  was  known 
at  the  time,  and  the  presumption  was 
that  they  would  endure  for  generations. 
This  season,  however,  finds  several 
dangerously  infected  with  the  new 
chestnut  blight  that  has  been  spreading 
through  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for 
the  past  four  years.  Two  are  cankered 
at  the  base,  and  probably  will  not  live 
through  another  year.  Others  are  af¬ 
fected  in  the  branches,  both  large  and 
small.  The  first  indication  is  roughen¬ 
ing  and  splitting  of  the  bark,  showing 
the  dying  sapwood  beneath.  The  dis¬ 
ease  spreads  around  the  limb  or  trunk 
instead  of  lengthwise,  thus  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  sap  and  causing  all  parts 
above  to  perish.  Small  branches  soon 
die  and  show  the  presence  of  infection 
by  their  tufts  of  withered  foliage,  but 
large  ones  may  survive  a  year  or  two. 
No  hopeful  treatment  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised,  as  the  disease  is  so  insidious, 
often  affecting  the  same  tree  in  many 
places  at  once  and  making  such  progress 
before  it  can  be  detected  that  treatment 
appears  futile.  We  shall  try,  however, 
all  that  can  be  done  in  way  of  cutting 
out  and  pruning  away  diseased  parts, 
and  applying  antiseptics  to  the  wounds. 
The  organism  is  thought  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  through  abrasions  causing  exposed 
surfaces  of  dead  wood,  but  we  are  as¬ 
sured  from  careful  examination  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  In  the  trees  under 
consideration  the  spores  appear  to  have 
lodged  in  the  ordinary  growth  cracks 
in  the  bark,  and  to  have  infected  the 
sapwood  in  this  manner.  The  use  of 
fungicides,  such  as  Bordeaux,  has  not 
been  attended  with  promising  results,  as 
the  organism  cannot  well  be  reached  by 
safe  chemicals  after  it  has  gained  en¬ 
trance.  The  yellowish  spores  are  given 
off  in  incredible  numbers  by  the  fruit¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  fungus  after  it  has 
made  sufficient  growth,  and  may  be 
borne  for  miles  by  the  wind.  Frequent 
spraying  with  active  fungicides  may  pre¬ 
vent  infection,  but  this  is  scarcely  prac¬ 
tical  with  trees  as  large  as  chestnuts. 
The  disease  is  now  established  in  large 
sections  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  caused  losses  of  millions  of  value 
in  chestnut  timber.  New  areas  of  in¬ 
fection  are  constantly  reported,  so  that 
no  predictions  can  be  made  as  to  its 
probable  extent  and  duration.  Thus  far 
Japan  chestnuts  have  been  little  at¬ 
tacked,  and  it  may  be  that  resistant  or 
even  immune  varieties  may  yet  be  found. 
There  are  many  hybrid  and  cross-bred 
chestnuts  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but 
thus  far  a  wild  chinquapin  only  has 
been  attacked  in  addition  to  the  Para¬ 
gon  seedlings  above  mentioned. 

The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanut. — The 
Presidential  election  is  over.  There  were 
six  or  more  candidates,  all,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  able  and  conscientious  men, 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their 
eountry,  but  differing  in  minor  matters 


of  policy.  Each  was  lauded  by  his  par¬ 
tisans  and  denounced  by  his  opponents. 
The  candidate  most  favored  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  capitalists  was  triumphantly 
elected.  There  is  an  immediate  shout 
of  prosperity.  Newspapers  glow  with 
announcements  of  the  opening  of  fac¬ 
tories  long  closed  or  partly  so,  of  the 
starting  of  enterprises  and  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  contracts  held  up  pending 
election  results  and  of  the  good  feeling 
in  Wall  Street,  where  most  of  the  stock 
gambling  occurs.  Manufacturers  who 
have  curtailed  their  output  in  the  face 
of  increasing  demand  and  railroads  that 
have  so  impoverished  their  equipments 
that  they  can  scarcely  run  trains  in 
safety  vociferously  announce  resumption 
of  full  time  and  work.  The  principal 
reason  given  for  this  outburst  of  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  election  of  a  dependable 
President,  but  the  real  gist  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  lies  in  the  estimates  given  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
record-breaking  crops,  supposed  to  be 
worth  more  than  seven  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars — a  value  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
scarcely  grasp.  Beside  this  gigantic 
sum  the  few  hundred  millions  of  pro¬ 
jected  improvements,  so  noisily  an¬ 
nounced,  looks  very  small.  Is  prosperity 
coming?  Surely  it  is!  It  is  at  hand, 
and  has  in  reality  been  present  all  the 
time,  but  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  tireless  energy  of  our 
farmers.  The  season  has  not  been  un¬ 
usually  favorable.  There  have  been  de¬ 
structive  floods,  untimely  frosts  and  dis¬ 
astrous  drought,  but  the  farms  of 
America  never  before  have  been  so  well 
cultivated  and  this  imposing  addition 
to  our  national  wealth  is  the  reward. 
True,  the  farmer  will  not  reap  his  pro¬ 
portionate  benefit.  The  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry,  through  our  complex  and  unfair 
system  of  distribution,  will  get  the 
major  part,  but  the  advantage  to  the 
country1  at  large  remains.  Had  our 
farmers  adopted  the  timid,  cheese-par¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  financiers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  traders  in  the  face  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  the  country  would  not 
now  be  in  hailing  distance  of  prosperity. 
It  will  never  fail  while  they  go  forth  to 
sturdy  and  intelligent  toil.  w.  v.  F. 


Growing  Grain  in  Strawberries. 

J.  S.,  Hillside,  Wis. — I  would  like  to  hear 
from  those  with  practical  experience  in 
growing  some  grain  for  mulching  the  straw¬ 
berries,  sowing  the  grain  between  the  rows 
on  the  last  cultivation.  What  grain  is 
considered  the  best?  The  objection  to  this 
method  no  doubt  would  he,  that  in  a  dry 
season  as  this  has  been,  the  grain  would 
rob  the  plants  of  some  moisture.  Would  not 
buckwheat  he  preferable  as  this  plant  takes 
much  of  its  nourishment  from  the  air  and 
does  not  require  much  moisture  to  make 
its  growth?  Buckwheat  seed  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  other  grains  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  it  being  worth  about  $1.75  per  bushel 
but  in  a  berry  field  of  several  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  near  an  apiary,  this  plant  would  also 
furnish  considerable  pastil  rage  for  the  bees. 

Ans. — We  want  the  experience  of 
readers  in  this  matter.  Most  growers 
will  advise  against  the  plan.  While  the 
grain  is  growing  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  strawberries  proper  culture,  and 
they  will  be  quite  sure  to  suffer.  Most 
growers  who  have  reported  the  plan  to 
us  say  they  use  oats. 

“What  I  object  to,”  said  the  reform¬ 
er,  “is  the  ostentation  of  wealth.”  “You 
have  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  matter. 
If  you  want  to  find  out  how  shy  wealth 
can  be  just  give  it  a  chance  to  contribute 
to  a  campaign  fund.” — Washington  Star. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


You’ll  hit  the  bull’s  eye 
every  time,  after  a  little 
practice,  with  a 

STEVENS 

You’ll  find  it  always  true  to  your 
aim.  And  it  shoots  far  and  hits 
hard.  A  Stevens  is  a  rifle  to  be 

_  proud  of— all 

the  other  boys 
will  envy  you. 
Send  for  the 
Stevens  Catalog 
—  all  about  Stevens 
Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pis¬ 
tols.  It  tells  you  how 
to  choose  and  care  for  a 
gun.  Sendsc  for  postage. 

And  you’ll  like  Dan 
Beard’s  book, “Guns  and 
Gunning” — all  about  the 
woods  and  the  camp, 
about  small  game  and 
hunting  and  shooting. 
Sent  postpaid,  20c  paper 
cover,  or  30c  cloth  cover 
—stamped  in  gilt. 

Most  dealers  sell  Stevens 
Rifles— if  yours  doesn’t,  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  on  receipt  of 
catalog  price. 

J,  Stevens  Arms  &T00I  Co. 
200  Grove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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FARM  LANDS 
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Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEYTiME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


0^  1 1  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 

t  X  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 

I  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
a  II  A”  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 
shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WITH 


FAST  WORK  a 

SPENCER 

HAY  PRESS 


It’s  a  speedy  one.  You  are  less  liable  to 
have  to  stop  for  breakdowns.  First  cost  a 
little  more,  but  at  the  end  of  season 
show's  bigger  profits.  We  challenge  all 
comers.  We  guarantee  smooth,  compact 
bales,  full  weight.  Don  t  buy  a  belt  power 
press.  Power  piled  up  in  a  balance  wheel 
causes  bad  breaks,  because  it  cannot  be 
quickly  stopped.  It  will  eat  up  the  profits 
like  a  mortgage.  Buy  a  Spencer,  do  business 
at  a  good  profit  and  be  happy.  Trial  free. 
Catalog  free.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it  today. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


rSAN  JOSE  SCALE- 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 


“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
_> practical  fruit  grovv- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
■  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  larf  2  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Complimentary 

from 

Burroughs 


orlittle, 
n  o  matter 
what  the  size  or 
nature  of  your  business, 
whether  you  employ  a  staff  of 
bookkeepers  or  your  business  is  a 
one  man  band”  and  you  have  to  do 
your  own  bookkeeping. 

This  Book 

will  offer  some  suggestion  for  the 
betterment  of  your  business  system 
and  it’s  pREE 

It  is  not  a  Burroughs  catalog.  It  is  a 
simple,  comprehensive  business  hook, 
containing  suggestions  fortime,  work 
and  worry-saving  systems  and  modern 
methods.  This  book  will  help  you  to 
double  the  value  of  every  minute  in 
the  business  day.  You  need  it  in  your 
business  library,  whether  you  use  a 
Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  or  not.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 

Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co. 

Burroughs 
25  Block  I 
Detroit, Mich. 


66  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.,  England. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  mo  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  $20  per  ucre.  Act  quicklyl 
H.F.Smitk,Traf.3Igr.N.C.&8U-Ky.I>cpt.C,Siishvllle,Tiiio. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
. -  -it does  it  -t 


-a  — -  - ADDRESS - — — 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 
«29  Ewt  BroaJw.y  LOUISVILLE,  K  Y. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never,  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Class  slips  in;  no  putty;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  'catalog  O  •  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  LOOK  FOR 


When  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton,  and  had 
a  water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack.  Think  of 
carting  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is 
needed !  Then 


AIR-COOLED  ENGINE  Came; 


no  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 
always  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or 
winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want,  write  for  THIS 
Catalog  “5.” 


BRAND 


The  only  air-cooled  engine  HfcNew W&rMmftCmwir  ..n  ct 

guaranteed  for  all  work.  LANSING.  MICHIGAN. CAS. A  ontKIUAR  o I . 


PRATT’S 


“  SC  ALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


^  TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  . 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple*  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  FRKE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 
PRICES:—50  gal .  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  I.  o.  fa.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  ]909  sent  FKhh.  Mention  this  paper. 

B.  Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  CliomiBts,  Dept.  N,  50  Church  St.  Wow  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Taxes. — " There  is  nothing  sure  in 
this  country  but  death  ajid  taxes.”  If 
there  is  any  truer  or  more  universal 
saying  in  the  language  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is.  I  have  heard  it  in  every 
State  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  was 
the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  when 
my  tax  bill  came  last  week.  I  print 
the  items  for  comparison. 

Rate  per  $100. 

County  Tax  . 273 

State  School  . 196 

County  Poor  . 010 

Borough  . 820 

Special  School  .  .'390 

$1,689 

In  addition  I  pay  25  cents  for  Shep 
and  $1  for  the  privilege  of  casting  my 
ballot.  When  I  first  came  to  the  farm 
my  property,  at  that  time  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged,  was  assessed  at  $4,500  and  the 
rate  was  about  $1.20.  I  have  put  up  a 
building  and  made  some  improvements 
and  reduced  the  mortgage.  Now  I  am 
assessed  at  $8,000,  with  the  rate  at 
$1.69.  I  give  these  figures  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  further  back  from  “civilization” 
may  realize  what  it  means  to  live  in 
the  shadow  of  a  town.  Our  jump  in 
assessment  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  some  others  on  the  main  road. 
A  man  who  bought  a  little  place  for  a 
home  a  few  years  ago  would  now  be 
ruined  by  the  taxes,  without  ability  to 
sell  at  a  profit ! 

Some  of  you  good  people  who  hear 
that  there  is  no  State  tax  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  should  study  my  figures.  We  are 
told  that  the  corporations  pay  our  taxes 
for  us,  but  here  are  a  few  items  they 
have  forgotten.  Our  county  expenses 
keep  increasing,  as  do  those  of  the 
township.  We  have  a  mayor,  a  “coun¬ 
cil,”  and  other  features  of  a  great  city, 
though  only  93  votes  were  polled  at  the 
last  election.  I  spoke  last  week  of  the 
problem  of  getting  children  to  under¬ 
stand  what  “interest”  really  is.  You 
will  have  a  bigger  job  in  making  them 
see  what  taxes  are  and  what  is  done 
with  the  money.  While  direct  taxation 
comes  hard  I  wish  all  our  revenues 
could  be  collected  that  way.  We,  as  a 
nation,  pay  millions  of  indirect  taxes 
through  tariffs  and  various  legalized 
hold-ups.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  know 
where  the  money  goes  to,  all  we  do 
know  is  that  when  we  figure  up  we 
haven’t  got  it!  If  all  this  vast  tribute 
could  be  levied  directly  upon  our  prop¬ 
erty  or  upon  the  land  alone  it  would 
just  about  swamp  us  at  first,  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing  would 
compel  economy  and  reform.  In  the 
end  we  would  be  better  off! 

“Railroading.” — The  history  of  the 
railroad  which  runs  through  our  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing  to  go  over  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tax  bills.  Some  years 
ago  a  little  one-horse  road  was  built 
to  our  county  town.  It  could  not  af¬ 
ford  a  city  entrance  of  its  own  so  it 
connected  with  the  Erie,  and  ran  its 
few  trains  over  that  road.  It  borrowed 
$1,000,000,  secured  by  bonds,  and  sold 
stock.  As  is  usual,  much  of  this  stock 
was  taken  by  farmers  and  others  along 
the  line.  You  know  how  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  led  to  believe  the  Golden  Age 
is  knocking  right  on  the  barn  door 
when  a  railroad  is  promised.  Then 
the  road  was  built  a  little  further,  and 
another  loan  was  made,  then  further  on, 
with  still  another  loan,  until  there  were 
three  mortgages.  The  farmers  along 
the  route  gave  right  of  way  and  bought 
a  good  share  of  the  stock— piling  in 
their  savings,  expecting  to  have  a  good 
investment,  and  of  course  to  control 
the  road  through  their  directors  so 
that  it  would  develop  their  country. 
With  its  terminal  in  the  hands  of  the 
Erie  the  road  could  not  be  independ¬ 
ent.  _  It  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  Through  some  manipulations 
a  lot  of  preferred  stock  was  issued 
and  in  the  end  the  Erie  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  this  stock — and  the  road.  The 
farmers  who  put  up  their  money  so 
hopefully  and  gave  the  right  to  run 
through  the  country  have  now  lost  what 
they  put  up  and  see  their  road  taken 
from  them  by  a  hard  corporation.  The 
loss  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
old  road  brought  suicide,  poverty  and 
misfortune  into  our  county.  The  sav¬ 
ings  of  a  life  time  were  swept  away, 
and  when  the  “rainy  day”  came  people 
found  themselves  under  a  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  instead  of  a  tight  roof.  Now,  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  we  have  the 
poorest  service  on  the  whole  of  any  rail¬ 
road  run  out  of  New  York,  while  the 
political  power  of  the  Erie  is  evidently 
used  to  prevent  the  building  of  inde¬ 
pendent  trolley  lines  which  would  de¬ 


velop  our  country.  Now  this  with  some 
other  details  is  the  history  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  deals.  The  people 
have  put  up  their  money  to  build  rail¬ 
roads  only  to  see  the  power  which  they 
created  taken  from  their  hands  and 
given  to  corporations  who  use  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
I  am  not  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but 
if  I  had  a  horse  stolen  I  should  buy  a 
padlock  and  put  it  on  and  save  the  rest. 
The  trouble  is  that  people  are  still  will¬ 
ing  to  take  their  money  out  of  savings 
banks  and  buy  stock  in  untried  schemes 
over  which  they  cannot  possibly  have 
any  control.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10 
they  are  losers,  or  if  the  .scheme  suc¬ 
ceeds  they  will  see  some  one  else  step 
in  and  take  the  liar’s  and  the  lion’s 
share.  We  can  safely  add  that  to  death 
and  taxes  as  one  of  the  “sure  things.” 

Commuters. — In  our  country  we 
have  a  class  of  people  who  commute — 
that  is,  travel  every  day  to  the  city 
and  back.  Some  of  them  live  30  miles 
out  and  travel  60  miles  a  day,  or  360  a 
week  to  reach  their  job.  You  will 
realize  that  this  means  18,000  miles  a 
year,  ^or  two-thirds  around  the  world. 
I  he  “globe  trotter”  who  can  compass 
the  earth  at  his  leisure  has  an  unending 
round  of  novelty  passing  before  him. 
1  lie  commuter,  however,  sees  the  same 
things  day  after  day  in  one  round  of 
monotony.  Year  after  year  he  ob¬ 
serves  his  fellow  travelers — sees  gray 
hair  creep  upon  young  heads  and 
children  grown  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  And  it  is  all  a  long 
struggle  for  family  and  home.  At  one 
place  up  the  road  beyond  us  I  am  told 
of  people  who  take  a  train  at  five 
every  morning.  They  do  not  get  home 
before  seven  at  night,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  length  of  their  day.  Few 
farmers  who  think  they  work  hard 
could  stand  the  long  cold  ride  and  the 
nerve  strain  through  the  day.  Some¬ 
times  the  wife  grows  discouraged.  The 
burden  becomes  too  heavy  and  she 
grows  careless  and  fretful.  The  man 
does  not  get  the  food  and  care  that 
he  should,  yet  still  he  goes  on — often 
silent,  uncomplaining,  and  putting  up  a 
good  front  to  the  world.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  are  no  savings  except 
the  life  and  accident  insurance.  Us¬ 
ually  such  men  locate  in  the  country 
in  order  that  the  children  may  have  a 
chance  in  the  air.  You  can  readily  see 
that  no  ordinary,  selfish  ambition  could 
keep  a  man  at  this  cheerless  work. 
There  must  be  some  spirit  back  of  it 
all  to  hold  him  up  to  it.  I  often  watch 
these  men  pouring  into  the  city  in  the 
morning  and  coming  wearily  home  at 
night  In  a  way  there  is  no  finer  citi¬ 
zenship  than  some  of  them  show.  A 
man  in  the  country  with  a  good  farm 
and  home  has  no  reason  to  envy  such 
men.  He  knows  little  of  their  worry 
and  trouble,  or  the  haunting  fears 
which  often  chase  them  home.  The 
man  with  the  farm  home  is  far  better 
off,  and  most  of  these  commuters  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  so  if  you  could 
get  at  them  honestly. 

Farm  and  Home. — The  first  fall  of 
snow  began  November  14.  There  wasn’t 
much  to  it — just  about  enough  for  the 
baby  to  throw  his  first  snowball.  He 
never  saw  snow  before,  and  it  is  a 
curious  thing  to  see  a  person  get  his 
first  introduction  to  the  “flaky.”  The 
snow  did  no  damage.  The  cabbage  have 
all  been  pulled,  and  are  now  standing 
head  down  ready  to  be  sold  or  packed 
in  furrows  for  Winter.  The  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  have  been  dug.  We  shall  sell 
what  we  can  and  store  the  rest  by  piling 
them  on  a  well-drained  spot,  throwing 
straw  over  the  pile  and  then  covering 
with  about  five  inches  of  soil.  A  “vent” 
at  the  top  lets  off  the  steam  and  the 
turnips  keep  well.  They  sell  at  75  to  90 
cents  per  bushel — quite  a  number  of 
people  taking  them  in  place  of  pota¬ 
toes.  We  shall  now  begin  to  cover 
the  strawberries  for  Winter.  The  al¬ 
leys  or  lanes  between  the  plants  will 
be.  covered  with  fine  manure  while  the 
soil  is  frozen.  Then,  later,  the  plants 
themselves  will  be  covered  with  coarse 
trash  like  straw  or  vines.  I  see  that 
forest  leaves  are  recommended,  but  I 
do  not  like  them.  T.  hey  pack  down  too 
hard  on  the  plants  and  smother  them. 
We  are  developing  a  fair  trade  in  stove 
wood.  Here  is  a  way  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  those  dead  chestnuts.  In 
most  of  our  towns  we  find  people  who 
still  use  more  or  less  split  wood  for 
the  kitchen  stove.  Others  have  a  fire¬ 
place  an  cl  want  long  sticks  of  hard  tim¬ 
ber.  These  people  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  and  it  makes  a  good  business. 

.  ..  .  I  mentioned  my  way  of  inter¬ 

esting  the  baby  by  feeding  him  a  baked 
apple  when  he  appeared  restless. 
Mother  vetoed  that  game  at  once  when 
she  heard  of  it.  “Nothing  between 
meals!”  That  is  her  pronouncement — 
and  she  will  not  change  it — even  for  an 


apple !  The  baby  makes  up  for  it  at 
meal  time  and  is  better  off.  Another 
old-time  method  of  mine  is  tabooed. 
That,  is  rocking  the  child  and  singing 
to  him.  My  impression  is  that  our 
folks  really  object  to  my  singing,  but 
they  are  very  nice  about  it,  and  argue 
that  the  child  must  learn  to  go  to  sleep 
without  rocking,  or  he  will  make  a 
slave  of  his  nurse !  That  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  “new  child  culture.”  They 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
left  as  a  cradle.  The  hand  that  form¬ 
erly  rocked  it  and  incidentally  rocked 
the  world,  has  now  put  it  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  part  of  woman’s  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Some  years  ago  I  worked  as 
hired  man  for  a  farmer  who  had  a 
large  family  of  small  children.  Many 
a  night  after  the  cows  were  milked 
and  while  the  farmer’s  wife  was  un¬ 
dressing  her  brood,  the  farmer  would 
take  one  twin  and  I  the  other.  We 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  kitchen, 
each  carrying  a  child,  singing  such  old 
timers  as  “Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming,”  or  “Larboard  Watch, 
Ahoy!”  Too  bad — we  didn’t  know  about 
this  new  child  culture  or  we  would 
have  put  these  twins  down  and  let 
them  howl  themselves  to  sleep.  I  often 
think  I  would  like  to  hear  from  my 
old  boss  as  to  whether  those  children 
developed  into  good  musicians ! 

H.  w.  c. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  arc  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  youi  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co  •  Bafavia.Ill.U.S.A; 


Here’s  Delight  for  a  Boy  or  Girl  at 
Christmas — Fine  Fun  All  Winter  Long 


There  is  one  gift  which 
will  make  any  boy,  or  any 
girl,  supremely  happy. 

It’s  a  gift  that  lets  them 
enjoy  out-of-doors  to  the 
utmost. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are 
much  in  the  open  air 
grow  strong  in  body, 
sturdy  of  limb  and  sound 
of  lung.  Outdoors-and- 
exercise  a-plenty  is  nat¬ 
ure’s  great  tonic  and  in* 
vigorant. 

What  gives  them  out¬ 
door  fun  is  what  a  boy  or 
girl  likes  most. 

Skating  is  the  finest  of 
all  Winter  fun.  The 
grandest  of  all  outdoor 
sports. 

Then  let  your  boy  and 


your  girl  enjoy  this  fine 
sport  to  the  fullest. 

Get  them  for  Christmas 
each  a  pair  of  Barney  & 
Berry  Skates. 

The  skates  that  will 
delight  them  the  most — 
the  kind  any  knowing  boy 
would  himself  pick  out — 
the  kind  boys  and  girls  for 
three  generations  have 
known  as  the  keenest, 
swiftest,  best-of-all  skates. 

They  cost  but  little. 
And  nothing  else  would 
please  half  as  much. 

Moreover,  the  delight 
they  give  is  not  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  only.  They 
bring  huge  fun  all  Winter 
long.  And  for  many 
Winters  to  come. 


For  skating  is  the  most 
ready-at-hand  of  all  Win¬ 
ter  pleasures.  Where 
there’s  water  there’s 
bound  to  be  ice,  and  lots 
of  it.  Always  our  full 
share  of  skating  weather. 

Most  any  dealer  will 
show  you  these  skates. 
They’re  made  in  all  styles. 
Should  your  dealer  not 
have  the  particular  kind 
you  want,  he  will  get 
them  for  you. 


Our  free  catalogue  will 
help  you  to  choose  the 
right  style.  Better  write 
for  it  to-day.  Christmas 
will  soon  be  here. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

143  Broad  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Barney  &  Berry 
Skates 


FARQUHAR  PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 


Made  in  seven  sizes.  Variable  Friction  or 
straight  belt  feed  with  rack  and  pinion,  or 
cable  attachments.  Celebrated  Farquhar 
Chain  Set- Works  absolutely  accurate  and 
quick  receding.  Built  strong  and  durable. 
Don’t  bny  any  o  her  until  you  investigate 
the  merits  or  the  “Farquhar.”  Guar¬ 
anteed  in  every  respect. 

_  Our  new  68-pagecataIogex- 

plains  in  detail  all  oar  Saw 
Mills,  Engines,  Rollers  and 
Threshers.  We’ll  mall  you 
copy  free  upon  request. 

ft.  B.  Fabquhur  Co.,  tin.,  tork,  pa. 


HIDES 


AND 


HIDES 


MADE  INTO  WARMTH  for  the  WHOLE  FAMILY 


We  are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufacturers  and  sells  all  kinds  of  fur 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  beautiful  catalogue  tells  you  how  to  get  the  best  fur 
coats,  robes,  neckpieces,  ladies’  jackets,  children’s  coats,  fur-lined  coats,  etc.,  made  to 
order,  saving  for  yourself  the  jobbers’ and  retailers’ proiit.  Our  stock  of  hides  and  skins  is 
complete.  We  furnish  the  material  and  manufacture  to  measure  for  automobilists,  farmers, 
physicians,  etc.,  and  their  families,  all  varieties  of  fur  goods; 
or,  we  will  tan,  any  kind  of  skins,  wild  and  domestic,  you 
send  and  make  them  into  furs  for  any  member  of  your  family. 

Don’t  sell  your  hides  or  skins.  It’s  poor  economy.  Send 
them  to  us  and  have  them  made  into  coats,  robes,  mittens, 
jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.,  and  keep  your  family  warm  this 
winter.  Any  color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our  process 
makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  also  mothproof  and  waterproof. 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live  We  Will  Pay  the  Freight  0a 
All  Hides  Sent  to  Us  to  Be  Made  Into  Coats  or  Robes 

FREE:  —With  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hide  furnished 
by  you,  we  make  free  for  you  a  pair  of  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide  palms. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Chestnut,  Straw,  Mont.,  says:  I  received  the  overcoat  made  from 
the  hide  I  sent  you.  It  is  surely  a  dandy  and  those  mittens  made  to  match 
overcoat  are  all  right.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  goods. 

You’ll  feel  the  same  when  you  deal  with  us  once.  Send  for 
new,  handsome  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  our  money¬ 
saving  methods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Company, 

212  Hooker  Are.,  Three  Rivers,  Micb. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcoluinns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not,  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  warm  Fall  has  wrought  havoc  with  many  a 
supply  of  apples.  The  fine  weather  induced  many  to 
pick  early.  The  fruit  was  put  into  cellars  where, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  have  kept  until 
Spring.  The  weather  turned  warm,  decay  started  and 
has  now  wiped  out  many  barrels  that  would  have  gone 
on  the  market  later.  In  many  places,  too,  the  home 
supply  is  gone.  To  mention  baked  apple  to  many  of 
our  friends  this  year  is  merely  an  aggravation. 

* 

Already  people  are  making  suggestions  about  the 
next  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  are  asked  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  this  man  or  that,  just  as  if  the 
office  were  an  elective  one.  Now,  the  Secretary  is  to 
be  a  member  of  Mr.  Taft’s  Cabinet — a  political  ad¬ 
viser  as  well  as  head  of  a  great  department.  We  take 
the  position  that  Mr.  Taft  should  be  left  free  to 
select  the  members  of  his  Cabinet — as  he  is  well  able 
to  do  without  much  advice.  Most  likely  he  has 
already  made  his  choice.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
voice,  time  and  ink  spent  in  “booming”  various  can¬ 
didates  will  be  pretty  well  wasted.  Far  better  use 
the  energy  toward  securing  a  parcels  post. 

* 

The  following  information  comes  from  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

An  agent  of  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.,  I  understand, 
has  been  to  some  of  their  buyers  and  paid  back  $7  per 
ton  on  a  $21  grade  of  goods  that  he  bought.  They  claimed 
when  he  bought  it  that  it  was  as  good  as  another  kind  he 
had  been  paying  $25  per  ton  for.  It  must  be  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  taught  them  different.” 

There  was  only  one  thing  for  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer 
to  do — make  good  at  any  cost.  We  demonstrated 
from  the  official  records  that  their  fertilizers  made 
about  the  poorest  showing  of  any  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  they  have  now  improved  the  general  character 
of  their  goods  it  is  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  publicity  given  them  during  the  past  year. 
The  plaster  of  printer’s  ink  may  have  drawn  more 

plant  food  into  their  bags ! 

* 

Gov.  Hughes  told  us  that  if  he  should  be  elected  he 
thought  a  primary  nominations  law  would  be  sure  to 
follow.  The  issue  was  clearly  made,  and  we  think  it 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  Governor’s  election  as 
any  other.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  election  settled  it.  •  There  will  be  fierce  oppo¬ 
sition  from  most  of  the  politicians,  and  this  must  be 
overcome  before  the  Legislature  will  consent  to  the 
change.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  believe  that  the  mil- 
lenium  will  dawn,  or  that  an  era  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  will  begin  with  the  passage  of  a  primary  election 
law.  It  will,  however,  throw  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  average  voter,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
his  vote  count  twice  instead  of  once.  We  favor  the 
law  because  we  are  sure  the  country  voters  will  rise 
to  their  new  responsibilities,  and  meet  them  as  they 
should. 

* 

In  1905  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  appropriated 
$1,500  for  the  purpose  of  importing  and  breeding  the 
little  fish  known  as  top  minnows.  The  object  in  doing 
this  was  to  propagate  the  fish  in  stagnant  ponds,  so 
that  they  might  kill  out  the  mosciuitoes.  An  expert 
went  to  Texas  and  collected  a  number  of  the  little 
fish,  and  after  some  experimenting  in  shipping  and 
feeding  sent  them  to  Honolulu.  They  carried  in 
good  condition,  and  were  put  in  ponds  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  From  450  first  received  they  had,  in  18  months, 
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increased  to  several  hundred  thousand,  and  are  now 
distributed  all  over  the  territory  in  ponds  and  pools. 
They  have  “made  good”  by  cleaning  out  the  mosquito 
larvae  and  eggs,  and  promise  to  be  a  great  help  in 
keeping  down  the  curse  of  mosquitoes.  It  was  well 
to  import  these  little  fellows  free  of  duty,  for  they  do 
their  duty  freely  and  without  cost.  There  have  been 
some  strange  appropriations  for  public  purposes,  but 
this  one  is  about  the  most  remarkable  yet. 

* 

Another  Washington  firm — Golden  &  Co. — has  been 
convicted  of  misbranding  eggs.  This  concern  sold 
crates  of  eggs  marked  “Strictly  Fresh  Eggs.”  Now 
the  hen  is  very  strict  in  her  definition  of  the  word 
“fresh,”  and  Uncle  Sam  does  well  to  accept  the  hen’s 
ideas  on  the  subject.  These  eggs  were  examined  by 
the  chemists  and  found  to  be  stale.  Here  is  part  of 
the  report : 

The  albumen  in  some  of  the  eggs  clung  to  the  shell  mem¬ 
brane  ;  the  size  of  the  air  chamber  varied  from  one-fifth 
to  almost  one-lialf  the  size  of  the  egg,  showing  a  large' 
amount  of  evaporation.  Minute  rosette  crystals  were  in 
the  albumen  of  each  egg,  and  large  rosette  crystals  were 
in  the  yolk  of  each  egg. 

Now  the  hen  never  put  these  “rosette  crystals”  in 
the  egg.  She  would  have  a  better  name  for  them — 
“rotten.”  She  never  blew  up  those  air  chambers.  Those 
eggs  had  evidently  been  roosting  in  cold  storage  for 
months,  and  “strictly  fresh”  was  the  worst  sort  of  a 
libel  on  the  Business  Hen.  Golden  &  Co.  were  fined 
$75 — and  served  them  right  for  toying  with  the  hen’s 
reputation.  Thetee  eggs  were  probably  bought  for 
about  13  cents  a  dozen.  The  “strictly  fresh”  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  them  for  40  cents  or  more.  It  would  be 
a  great  thing  for  the  poultry  business  if  storage  eggs 
were  all  branded  as  such  when  they  are  sold.  The  only 
fancy  or  fresh  egg  is  the  one  O.  K.’d  by  the  hen. 

* 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  use  of  swamp 
muck  as  fertilizer.  On  many  farms  there  are  swamps 
and  low  places  which  have  for  years  been  gathering 
the  drainage  from  the  higher  points  of  the  farm. 
The  black  soil  or  “muck”  contains  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  it  will  often  pay  to  use  it.  There  are  two 
methods.  One  is  to  drain  the  swamp  thoroughly, 
apply  lime  and  plant  crops.  The  other  is  to  haul  the 
muck  out,  “sweeten”  it  and  use  it  like  manure.  Muck 
soils  are  naturally  very  sour.  There  may  be  excep¬ 
tions  here  and  there,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
most  of  them  are  sour.  While  fairly  rich  in  unavail¬ 
able  nitrogen  these  soils  have  little  if  any  potash,  and 
usually  only  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  shows 
us  how  they  should  be  handled.  The  object  is  to 
sweeten  the  muck  and  start  fermentation,  so  that  the 
nitrogen  will  become  available.  Lime  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  this,  and  the  muck  should  be  heavily  limed 
as  it  is  hauled  out.  To  start  the  ferment  which  will 
make  the  nitrogen  available  hen  manure,  rich  horse 
manure,  or  even  rich  soil  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
muck.  Then  if  it  is  left  in  a  compost  heap  the  muck 
will  sweeten  or  “cook”  and  be  ready  for  use  in  four 
to  six  months.  It  rarely  pays  to  spread  raw  muck 
on  a  field.  We  must  remember  that  all  it  provides  is 
nitrogen  in  small  quantities,  and  that  this  must  be 
made  over  before  it  will  feed  plants. 

* 

Hearings  on  the  tariff  are  now  being  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  If  newspaper  reports  are  correct, 
nearly  everyone  who  has  yet  had  a  chance  to  talk 
wants  his  particular  part  of  the  tariff  raised  or  kept 
where  it  is !  The  understanding  before  election  was 
that  there  would  be  a  general  lowering  of  rates  of 
duty.  The  tariff  was  to  be  “revised  by  its  friends” 
and  the  public  accepted  that  to  mean  reduction.  We 
believe  it  will  come.  There  probably  will  not  be  enough 
of  it  to  hurt  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 
trusts,  but  there  will  be  a  start  at  last.  Farmers  are 
being  urged  to  “rally”  so  as  to  secure  a  higher  duty 
on  potatoes,  cabbage  and  a  few  other  products.  In  the 
end  they  will  probably  find  that  this  is  meant  as  a 
little  bargain — the  farmers  to  be  content  with  these 
petty  advantages  and  then  be  asked  to  give  in  ex¬ 
change  tariff  advantages  worth  1,000  times  as  much 
to  some  trust.  That  is  about  the  sort  of  a  tariff 
bargain  the  farmers  have  been  asked  to  make  in  the 
past.  Every  time  the  tariff  is  taken  up  the  need  of 
some  better  method  of  revising  it  is  evident.  There 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  commission  to  take  up  the 
tariff  schedules  one  at  a  time.  These  duties  should 
be  considered  from  all  sides  without  regard  to  politics, 
so  that  the  public  might  know  the  truth.  As  it  is  now 
tariff  revision  is  much  like  a  political  wrestling  match. 
No  one  can  ever  defend  a  tariff  bill  entirely,  because 
it  is  at  best  a  bargain  between  various  interests.  A 
special  commission  could  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics 
and  make  it  what  it  should  be — a  business  proposition. 


New  York  has  a  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures — Dr.  F.  Reichman.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Secretary  of 
State.  He  keeps  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  State,  and  is  expected  to  compare  the 
standards  used  throughout  the  State  at  least  once  in 
10  years.  The  work  of  this  department  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  greatest  care.  Anyone  can  see 
what  frauds  can  be  perpetrated  on  the  public  if  the 
weights  are  tampered  with.  The  “pound”  handed 
out  by  some  dealers  would  make  barely  13  ounces 
when  put  on  honest  scales.  Dr.  Reichman  says  that 
where  no  regular  inspection  exists  about  75  per  cent 
of  weights  and  measures  are  faulty — with  only  five 
per  cent  to  the  detriment  of  the  dealer.  He  says 
this  shortage  is  due  to  three  causes — inherent  dis¬ 
honesty,  acquired  dishonesty  and  ignorance.  Neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  has  found  a  cure  for  inherent  dis¬ 
honesty.  The  State  ought  to  appropriate  money 
enough  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  enforce  the 
law  all  over  the  State.  As  Gov.  Hughes  told  the 
convention  of  “Sealers”  last  Winter,  “A  false  balance 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

* 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  rich  need  inves¬ 
tigating  no  less  than  the  poor.  The  evils  and  sor¬ 
rows  which  grow  from  a  lack  of  money  are  very  evi¬ 
dent  without  any  particular  investigation.  There  are 
greater  evils  which  come  from  an  excess  of  money, 
but  many  of  them  are  politely  covered  up  until  some 
rude  hand  rips*up  the  cover  and  shows  “the  root  of 
all  evil”  feeding  upon  the  very  foundation  of  society. 
After  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  poverty  very 
few  of  the  rich  seem  inclined  to  follow  the  divine  ad¬ 
vice,  “sell  all  that  thou  hast.”  Many  rich  men,  how¬ 
ever,  know  well  enough  that  hard,  grinding  poverty  is 
the  only  school  that  would  bring  out  what  is  best  in 
their  own  sons.  The  poor  and  those  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  often  envy  the  rich.  This  envy  and  the 
foolish  desire  to  imitate  do  much  to  destroy  moral 
force  in  society.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
rich — just  as  exhaustive  as  those  which  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  poor  people — would  prove  an  eye  opener  to 
many.  A  study  of  the  petty,  aimless  lives,  the  lack 
of  ambition,  the  poverty  of  soul  and  of  the  real 
things  that  make  life  worth  living,  if  forcibly  pre¬ 
sented  would  do  great  good  to  society.  Many  a 
sturdy,  ambitious  man  and  woman  would  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves  for  envying  a  life  so  empty  of  real 
progress  and  service.  By  all  means  let  the  rich  be 
investigated.  They  as  a  class  need  an  “uplift”  even 
more  than  farmers  do. 

* 

Be  sure  to  read  the  first  articles  on  “The  Farmer’s 
Share,”  printed  on  the  next  page.  When  we  called 
for  volunteer  testimony  we  knew  what  would  follow. 
Now  we  do  not  want  the  worst  showing  that  can  be 
made  alone.  We  want  a  fair  statement  of  the  actual 
conditions.  These  are  bad  enough  at  best,  and  we 
shall  gain  nothing  in  the  end  by  trying  to  make  the 
situation  worse  than  it  is.  We  stick  to  our  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  farmer  who  is  forced  to  reach  his  final 
customers  through  a  long  line  of  middlemen  will  do 
well  if  he  receives  40  cents  out  of  the  dollar  which 
the  consumer  pays.  We  see  from  the  figures  given 
this  week  that  in  some  cases  the  farmer’s  share  is 
less  than  30  cents.  Before  we  get  done  we  expect  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Country  Life  Com¬ 
mission  that  they  will  make  no  permanent  progress 
until  they  get  down  below  the  surface  and  base  their 
work  on  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s  share  is  too  small. 
As  for  a  remedy,  we  are  confident  that  one  will  be 
found  when  the  facts  are  demonstrated  so  clearly 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  We  have  started 
out  to  make  that  demonstration  and  we  ask  all  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  selling  goods  through  middlemen  to  send 
us  the  actual  figures  showing  prices  and  expense  of 
sales.  We  can  all  help  in  this  important  matter.  The 
figures  already  printed  give  us  an  idea  of  what  a 
fair  parcels  post  would  do  for  us.  If  we  had  the  rates 
now  prevailing  in  England  and  France  our  system 
of  selling  many  articles  would  be  changed  to  our 
advantage.  This  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as 
we  continue  to  figure  out  the  farmer’s  share.  The 
time  has  come  to  begin  that  dead-set  fight  to  a  finish 
for  a  fair  parcels  post ! 

BREVITIES. 

Yes,  yes !  The  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  does 
look  like  30  cents  by  the  time  the  producer  gets  it. 

One  port  in  Nova  Scotia — Yarmouth — shipped  $53,806 
worth  of  blueberries  to  Boston  last  year.  Most  of  it 
went  to  poor  people  who  picked  in  small  lots. 

Many  farmers  are  sending  us  copies  of  the  letters  they 
wrote  to  the  Country  Life  Commission.  Most  of  them 
are  clean  cut  and  sensible,  with  well-expressed  ideas.  A 
large  proportion  say  that  the  money  now  spent  for  war¬ 
ships  ought  to  be  spent  building  country  roads.  At  any 
rate,  whenever  a  new  ship  is  built  a  sum  equal  to  its 
cost  should  be  put  into  road  building. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 


DOMESTIC. — A  collision  between  two  trains  on  the 
New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railway  at  Littlewoods,  a 
New  Orleans  suburb,  Nov.  11  killed  11  persons  and  in¬ 
jured  23  others,  some  fatally.  The  wreck  was  due  to  delay 
by  fog  and  the  neglect  of  flagging  precautions.  .  . 

Nine  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  collision  of  two  Union 
Pacific  freight  trains  Nov.  10  at  Borie,  Wyoming,  and  in 
the  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  wreckage.  The  wreck  was 
caused  by  one  of  the  trains  getting  beyond  control  while 
running  down  a  grade.  .  .  .  Three  smugglers  and  ten 

Chinamen  trying  to  land  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  a  motor 
boat  before  daylight  Nov.  12,  were  wrecked  on  the  break¬ 
water  wall.  Six  of  the  Chinamen  were  drowned  or  killed 
by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks.  The  four  others  clam¬ 
bered  to  the  top  and  were  rescued  at  daylight  by  the  police 
tug.  The  Chinamen  were  being  smuggled  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  coming  from  Canada.  They  are  said  to  pay  the 
smugglers  $500  each  for  being  brought  into  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Walter  E.  Ammon,  a  well-known  butter 

and  egg  dealer  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  shot  and  killed 
Nov.  14  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  Jersey 
City  by  Andrew  McGrath,  a  former  employee,  who  had 
some  fancied  grievance  against  him.  .  .  .  Francis  J. 

Heney,  chief  prosecutor  in  the  graft  cases  and  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  was  shot  in  the  head 
by  _  \Porris  Haas,  a  saloon  keeper,  during  a  five  minute 
adjournment  of  court  Nov.  13  in  the  Ruef  case.  The 
bullet  hit  no  vital  organ  and  he  will  recover.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  was  the  result  of  an  exposure  of  Haas’s  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  Heney  in  the  previous  trial  of  Abe  Ruef 
for  bribery.  Haas  has  since  committed  suicide. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Henry  Klaber,  of  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  was  killed  in  cold  blood  Nov.  15  by  a  negro  named 
Deckard.  whom  Klaber  attempted  to  place  under  arrest. 
Seven  other  men  were  killed  in  a  pitched  battle  between 
Deckard,  who  had  barricaded  himself  in  his  shanty,  and  a 
posse  of  citizens.  Ten  more  were  wounded.  .  .  .  It  is 

alleged  that  hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  barrels 
of  crude  oil  have  been  stolen  from  the  tanks  of  the  Indiana 
Pipe  Line  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil,  and  the 
(Manhattan  Oil  Company,  the  two  concerns  which  buy  all 
the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  fields.  ‘  The 
stealing  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  a  year.  Sufficient 
evidence  has  been  obtained  by  the  companies  to  warrant 
the  disconnection  of  a  number  of  oil  properties  in  that 
district  and  swearing  out  of  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
four  men.  In  most  cases  the  stealing  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done  by  pumpers.  After  the  gauger  measures  the 
production  in  the  tank  on  the  lease  he  locks  the  connect¬ 
ing  line  from  the  well  to  the  tank.  In  most  instances 
the  pumper  has  taken  a  duplicate  key  and  run  the  oil  into 
an  ungauged  tank  or  used  a  siphon  to  run  the  oil  back 
into  the  well.  .  .  .  Peter  Van  Vlissingen.  a  real  estate 

dealer  for  years,  classed  among  the  first  of  Chicago’s  pros¬ 
perous  and  reputable  business  men.  Nov.  l(i  confessed  to 
having  obtained  through  forged  deeds  and  notes  more 
than  $700,000,  and  a  few  hours  after  his  arrest,  on  his 
own  urgent  appeal  to  be  punished,  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from  one  to  14 
years.  The  arrest,  the  indictment,  the  confession,  and 
the  sentence  were  the  work  of  less  than  four  hours. 
Taken  in  the  midst  of  business  from  his  office  desk,  at 
172  Washington  street,  shortly  after  the  noon  hour.  Van 
Vlissingen,  a  venerable  looking  man,  appeared  before  the 
court,  and  in  tears  confessed  that  for  from  18  to  20  years 
he  had  been  obtaining  money  through  the  sale  of  forged 
documents,  and  that,  though  he  had  bought  back  many 
of  these  spurious  instruments  without  detection,  at  least 
25  people  would  lose  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $700,000 
through  the  paper  which  he  has  not.  yet  redeemed.  In 
forging  the  notes,  he  declared  he  had  perfected  a  unique 
device.  This  consisted  of  a  plate  glass  desk  top  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  by  an  electric  light  thrown  from  beneath  he 
could  readily  trace  from  originals  forged  signatures  on  to 
worthless  paper.  .  .  .  Six  men  were  instantly  killed 

and  another  was  dangerously  injured  in  a  mine  cage  acci¬ 
dent  at  Ellsworth  Mine  No.  1,  in  Washington  County, 
Pa..  Nov.  16.  Because  of  a  break  in  the  machinery,  the 
occupied  by  ten  men,  several  of  whom  were  mine 
officials,  plunged  from  near  the  outlet  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  a  distance  of  285  feet.  .  .  .  The  temper¬ 

ance  forces  in  Ohio  Nov.  16  knocked  out  208  saloons  bv 
carrying  Muskingum,  Tuscarawas  and  Hancock  Counties 
m  elections  held  under  the  new  local  option  law 
On  information  supplied  by  the  customs  officers,  United 
States  District  Attorney  Stimson  has  brought  seven  suits 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  recover 
$3,624,121  for  forfeitures  and  back  duties  on  imports  of 
sugar  since  1901  weighed  at  the  docks  of  Ilavemevers  & 
Elder,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  scales  which,  it  is  alleged 
by  the  Government,  had  been  adjusted  so  as  to  give  false 
weight.  In  one  of  the  seven  suits  filed  the  Government 
seeks  to  recover  $1,500,000  as  the  amount  of  the  duties 
which  the  Government  failed  to  collect  on  certain  irnpor- 
tations  from  Cuba  and  Java  between  December  1,  1901 
and  November  21,  1907,  because  of  the  false  weight  scales’, 
in  the  six  other  suits  the  Government  under  section  9 
of  the  act  of  1890  asks  for  the  forfeiture  value  of  the 
goods  on  which  duties  have  been  fraudulentlv  underpaid,  - 
two  importations  involving  more  than  $500,000  and  the 
other  amounts  ranging  from  $200,000  to  $300,000,  the  total 
amount  of  the  forfeiture  values  being  $2,124,121.15. 

Lookout  Inn  and  four  Summer  residences  and  a  store  all 
0UJ-  Mountain,  Tenn.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  Nov 
1  he  flames  spread  in  different  directions  on  the  east 
S1<2e  of  *he  mountain  and  threatened  a  large  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty-  The  entire  loss  on  the  mountain  is  said  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $350,000.  The  inn  has  cost  $250,000 
the  combined  insurance  will  be  about  $75,000 


Twenty-two  Cents  for  a  Grape  Grower. 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  we  send  you  account  of 
sales  of  produce,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  same.  I 
ship  each  year  from  12,000  to  15,000  baskets  of  grapes, 
and  the  approximate  expense  of  getting  to  market  and 
selling  is  three  cents  per  basket.  It  averages  perhaps,  one 
year  with  another,  one-third  or  more  of  the  selling  price 
of  crop.  In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  it  is  not  entirely 
“what  part  of  the  dollar  we  get.”  Producers  want  a 
part  of  more  dollars.  Money  is  too  scarce  and  high  as 
measured  by  production.  We  need  a  circulation  of  $60 
or  more  per  capita,  whereby  the  value  of  the  dollar  may 
be  lessened  and  enable  us  to  buy  more  dollars  with  a 
bushel  of  wheat.  This  would  not  help  the  improvident 
class,  but  it  tcould  help  the  man  who  is  struggling  to  pjvy 
ofE  the  mortgage  on  his  home,  and  is  paying  a  little  under 
present  conditions.  But  the  man  with  money  does  not 
want  this,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  him.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  his  income  would  perhaps  be  cut  in  the 
middle.  Some  of  us  are  selfish  enough  to  think  that  the 
man  with  money  can  always  take  care  of  himself,  and 
want  a  little  chance  ourselves.  For  30  years  government 
has  been  administered  in  the  interests  of  capital.  Give 
the  farmer  a  chance.  The  account  of  sales  follows  : 


Sept.  12 — Shipment  to  Boston,  300  baskets,  sold  (© 
7  cents . 


Freight  . 7.. $4.80 

Cartage  .  1.50 

Commission  .  j.gg 


$21.00 


■.  7.98 


Check  net  . 

Oct.  1 — Shipment  to  Boston. 

13  cents  . 

Freight  . 

Cartage  . 

Commission . 


. $13.02 

200  baskets,  sold  @ 

. $26.00 

. $3.20 

.  1.00 

.  2.08 

-  6.28 


Net  . $19.72 

Oct,  12 — Shipment  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  220 

baskets  Catawbas  . $19.61 

Freight  . $3.96 

Drayage  . 55 

Commission  .  1.96 

- 6.47 


$13.14 

Sept.  22 — Shipment  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  200 


baskets,  sold  @  10  cents . $20.00 

Freight  . $3.60 

Cartage . 50 

Commission . 2.00 

-  6.10 


Net 


$13.90 


Sept.  23 — Shipment  to  Boston,  200  baskets,  sold  @ 
8  cents . 


Freight  . $3.20 

Cartage  .  1.00 

Commission  . 1.28 


$16.00 


5.48 


$10.52 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  f.  a.  s. 

It  N.-Y. — These  grapes  sold  at  retail  at  from  20  to  30 
cents  a  basket — an  average  of  25.  Let  us  analyze  these 
figures.  There  were  1,120  baskets  of  grapes  which  cost 
the  consumer  about  $280.  The  commission  men  claim  to 
have  received  $102.61.  They  deducted  $9  for  selling  and 
claim  to  have  paid  out  $32.31  for  freight  and  cartage.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  the  cartage  item,  $4.55,  was  paid  to 
themselves.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  the  railroads  made 
some  of  their  $1.76  which  the  producer  gained  or  lost 
on  the  deal.  Thus  the  grape  grower  actually  received 
$70.30  for  his  1,120  baskets.  We  figure  this  at  6%  cents 
a  basket.  To  reduce  it  down  to  “The  Farmer’s  Share” 
this  man  received  22  cents  out  of  the  dollar  which  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  more  or  less  willingly  for  his  grapes.  Out  of 
that  he  had  the  'pleasure  of  paying  the  cost  of  packages, 
of  picking  and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  growing 
the  crop  ! 

Where  Parcels  Post  Would  Help. 


Poor  Hope  Farm  man !  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  and  as 
“misery  loves  company,”  I  will  balance  you  on  your  pep¬ 
per  returns  and  go  you  one  better.  August  20  I  shipped 
to  five  different  firms  one  case  each  (24  quarts)  of  early 
crab  apples.  These  five  different  firms  are  all  straight 
and  square,  and  personally  known  to  me.  Reason  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  five  houses?  “Just  for  fun.” 


Returns,  1  case . $1.12 

Returns,  1  case . 25 

Returns,  1  case . 40 

Returns,  1  case . Nix 

Returns,  1  case . 75 


Costs,  picking . $1.00 

Costs,  5  cases  at  20c..  1.00 

Costs,  expressage,  5  cs. 

at  20  cents .  1.00 

Costs,  commissions . 15 


$2.52  $3.15 

How  is  that  for  fun?  Very  similar  experience  with 
some  plums.  Who  got  the  odd  63  cents? 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  G.  l.  meinikheim. 


I7^ERIsATI0NArj  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICUL 
JURE,  which  was  proposed  by  David  Lubin,  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  gave  the  idea  hi‘ 
sanction  and  help,  inaugurated  its  labors  in  Rome,  Nov.  16 
by  a  meeting  attended  by  delegates  from  46  of  the  coun 
tries  that  have  signified  their  participation.  A  plan  oJ 
organization  is  to  be  prepared,  and  this,  together  with  a 
budget,  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  or 
November  26.  The  United  States  is  represented  bv  Am 
bassador  Griscom,  David  Lubin,  Dr.  C.  C.  Clark,  W.  F 
Hill,  G.  K.  Holmes,  and  William  Stuart.  After  the  speed 
by  the  president,  Senator  Faina,  Mr.  Lubin  delivered  ac 
address  in  which  he  outlined  the  constitution  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS. — Postmaster-General  Meyer  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  12  that  the  postal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  amounted  to  $16,910,279.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $.191,478,033  (being  $7,893,657  greater  than 
the  preceding  year),  and  the  expenditures  $208,351,886. 
The  deficit  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  $9,- 
891,321  represents  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  compensation 
authorized  by  Congress  for  employees  of  the  railway  mail 
service,  rural  delivery  service,  city  delivery  service,  and 
assistant  postmasters  and  clerks  in  post  offices.  The  nor¬ 
mal  increase  in  the  revenue  for  several  years  was  about 
9  per  cent.,  and  in  1908  4.29  per  cent.,  the  falling  off 
in  the  rate  of  growth  being  due  to  the  financial  depression. 
The  deficit  includes  losses,  such  as  burglaries  at  post 
offices,  etc.,  not  embraced  in  the  expenditures  account.  The 
Postmaster-General  said  that  in  bis  annual  report  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  “firmly  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  special 
local  parcels  post  confined  to  rural  routes  would  tend  to 
wipe  out  the  postal  deficit,  and  would  finally  make  the 
rural  delivery  self-sustaining,  besides  being  of  convenience 
to  the  farmer  and  a  boon  to  the  retail  country  merchant.” 
There  are  now  in  operation  more  than  39,000  rural  routes, 
he  said,  serving  a  population  of  about  eighteen  million 
people,  and  should  an  average  of  fifty-five  pounds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  be  carried  by  the  rural  carrier  on  each  trip 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  estimated  that  $15,000,000  would 
be  realized.  The  rate  would  be  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  two  cents  for  each  additional  pound  up  to 
eleven  pounds,  the  maximum  weight  of  a  package.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  percentage  paid  to  a  postmaster 
of  the  fourth  class  for  increased  cancellations,  he  said, 
all  revenue  from  this  parcel  post  would  he  clear  gain,  as 
there  would  be  no  railroad  transportation  whatever,  the 
service  being  confined  to  packages  mailed  by  bona-fide  mer¬ 
chants  and  patrons  of  the  rural  routes. 


R.  N.-Y. — That  connundrum  about  the  63  cents  will  go 
into  history  alongside  of  “How  Old  Was  Ann?”  The  point 
about  Mr.  Meinikheim’s  trade  is  that  if  we  had  a  fair 
parcels  post  in  this  country  the  crab  apples  could  have 
been  sent  by  mail  direct  to  consumers  at  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  There  are  many  people  in  the  city  who  would 
gladly  buy  a  few  quarts  of  such  fruit  at  a  time. 

A  Good  Showing  for  Chickens. 

I  noticed  your  call  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  for  figures 
on  commission  sales  of  different  kinds  of  produce,  so  I 
will  send  you  my  returns  for  the  three  last  shipments  of 
dressed  poultry.  They  may  not  be  just  what  you  want, 
as  I  have  only  a  small  plant,  and  shipments  are  not  large ; 
still,  it  will  show  how  a  good  commission  house  serves 
a  small  producer  here  near  Boston  : 


Oct.  22. 

1 

box  dressed  chix,  51  lbs. . . 
Commission,  51  cents. 

$10.20 

Nov.  5. 

1 

box  dressed  chix,  53  lbs... 
Commission,  48  cents. 

_ 18c. 

9.54 

Nov.  JL3. 

1 

box  dressed  chix,  52  lbs... 
Commission,  52  cents. 

_ 20c. 

10.40 

I  consider 

these  excellent  sales,  and 

as  I  get 

my  check 

in  three  days  after  shipment  of  goods,  I  am  well  satisfied. 
They  are  four  and  five-pound  roasting  chickens. 

Massachusetts.  Alfred  f.  hall. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  chickens  cost  the  consumer  25  cents, 
or  a  little  more  per  pound.  Assuming  a  retail  price  of  25 
cents,  we  find  that  the  consumers  paid  $39  while  the 
grower  received  $28.63,  or  75  cents  on  the  dollar — an  ex¬ 
cellent  showing.  The  chickens  were  in  small  lots — prob¬ 
ably  10  or  12  at  a  time,  and  were,  no  doubt,  extra  in 
quality,  as  they  brought  top  prices.  There  being  no  charges 
for  freight  or  cartage,  we  assume  that  the  farmer  drove 
in  his  own  wagon  and  delivered  the  goods.  Thus  he 
paid  himself  the  items  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
charged  against  the  shipper.  With  us  these  items  would 
have  been  about  $2.00,  which  would  bring  the  cost  of 
selling  to  $3.51,  and  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  dollar  68 
cents.  But  look  at  it  another  way :  In  England  or 
France,  where  there  is  a  fair  parcels  post,  these  chickens 
could  have  been  sent  direct  by  mail  to  the  consumer. 
That  is  done  on  the  other  side  in  thousands  of  cases — 
for  town  people  are  very  glad  to  trade  direct  with  far¬ 
mers.  In  such  cases  a  four-pound  roaster  could  be  mailed 
for  about  16  cents,  and  the  farmer  would  obtain  84  cents 
of  the  dollar. 

A  Consumer’s  Side  of  It. 

Regarding  varying  prices  of  farm  products.  I  am  not 
a  farmer,  but  very  much  interested  in  agriculture,  and 


in  your  market  reports  of  prices  current  in  New  York 
week  ending  November  6,  I  read  sweet  potatoes,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  barrel.  On  November  11  I  bought  a  basket 
of  sweets  on  Washington  street  from  one  of  the  whole¬ 
salers.  basket  holding  just  about  a  bushel,  for  which  I 
paid  $1.60.  We  raise  most  of  our  own  vegetables,  but  my 
wife  thought  she  would  like  some  sweet  potatoes.  I  have 
found  this  same  difference  in  other  products'.  I  would  like 
to  know  through  your  paper  how  you  base  your  report, 
and  if  there  is  such  a  vast  difference,  who  gets  it?  Where 
does  it  go?  That  is  over  75  per  cent.  The  same  wit© 
Kieffer  pears.  You  have  75  cents  to  $2.50.  I  have  seen 
as  high  as  $4  paid  for  Kieffer  pears,  but  never  saw  any 
sold  at  75  cents.  That  wouldn’t  pay  for  picking  them. 
Kieffer  pears  are  retailing  at  our  fruit  stands  now  for 
three  for  10  cents.  A.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — Consumers  can  do  no  greater  public  service 
than  to  report  just  such  cases.  They  pay  the  dollars  and 
their  reports  enable  us  to  trace  the  goods  back  to  tin' 
grower  and  thus  see  what  he  gets.  The  prices  reported 
in  The  It.  N.:Y.  are  fair  averages  of  what  produce  brings 
at  wholesale  in  this  city.  Commission  men  get  what  they 
can,  and  do  not  go  entirely  by  these  prices,  but  they  give 
as  fair  an  indication  as  we  can  get  of  what  a  shipper 
might  expect  for  his  goods.  Before  these  figures  can  reach 
our  readers  the  market  may  have  changed  either  through 
shortage  or  over  supply,  so  that  the  prices  will  vary  59 
per  cent  either  way.  The  chances  are  that  those  sweet 
potatoes  sold  originally  for  about  $2.  By  the  time  the 
consumer  got  them  they  cost  at  least  $4.  The  commission 
on  the  barrel  would  be  20  cents,  the  cartage  and  freig  it 
about  40  at  least,  while  the  barrel  cost  about  30  cents. 
Thus  the  grower  may  have  received  $1.10  out  of  the  $4 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  potatoes  were  sold  in 
small  “measures,”  as  they  often  are,  they  would  haye 
brought  nearer  $5.  In  some  classes  of  goods  there  will 
be  loss  through  shrinkage  or  decay,  but  this  would  not 
be  large  with  sweet  potatoes. 


FARM  CONDITIONS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Here  on  the  edges  of  Hartford  and  Litchfield  counties 
the  main  business  is  manufacturing,  yet  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  agricultural  element,  and  while  the  problems  that 
face  farmers  as  a  class  are  somewhat  different  in  detail 
they  are  substantially  the  same  as  elsewhere.  With  first- 
class  markets  right  at  the  doors  and  high  retail  prices  for 
everything,  it  looks,  on  the  surface,  like  a  good  thing  for 
the  farmer.  But  it  is  not.  Analysis  brings  the  same 
answer  that  it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  country — too 
small  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  purchaser  is  pay¬ 
ing  prices  often  beyond  his  means.  Eggs  are  now  50  cents 
per  dozen ;  milk  eight  cents  per  quart  at  retail.  The 
farmer  gets  4%  cents  at  the  farm  wholesale.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  always  bring  good  prices,  and  hay  retails  for 
around  $20  per  ton. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Duck  of  sufficient  capital;  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  fertilizer;  outrageous  prices  for  grain  -  in¬ 
efficient  and  high  priced  labor  and  poor  business  methods. 
In  every  case,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  farmers 
who  really  succeed  are  those  who  have  a  reasonable  work¬ 
ing  capital.  They  can  buy  right  and  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  But  under  most  circumstances  the  cost  of 
production  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  even  the  high  sell¬ 
ing  prices.  The  cases  hereabouts  are  rare  where  even 
unusually  competent  farmers  have  successfully  worked 
out  the  problem  through  intensive  culture,  general  use  of 
machinery,  raising  their  own  grain  and  adopting  methods 
that  reduce  fertilizer  bills.  The  situation  is  puzzling.  In 
the  words  of  the  opera,  “I  don’t  care  what  teacher  says, 
I  can  t  do  that  sum,”  I  have  not  worked  out  the  answer 
in  my  own  case.  It  is  the  more  puzzling  because  there  are 
so  many  apparently  favorable  conditions.  Unlimited  mar¬ 
kets,  practically,  with  short  hauls  over  good  roads,  and 
high  retail  prices  that  the  farmer  himself  can  get  by 
peddling  or  working  up  direct  custom  should  be  in  the 
farmer's  favor,  but  somehow  there  is  mighty  little  if  any 
profit  left  him  when  the  returns  are  all  in. 

Despite  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  now  prevail 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  steady  improvement  in  the  farmer’s 
condition  in  this  section.  The  Grange,  the  trolley,  the 
telephone  and  good  roads  along  with  the  automobile,  have 
banished  isolation.  He  and  his  family  may  enjoy  as  much 
social  pleasure,  amusement  and  diversion  as  the  mass  of 
people  in  other  occupations.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  for 
more  boys  and  girls  to  stay  on  the  farm  than  in  years 
past.  Farming  is  recognized  as  a  dignified  business  and  is 
accorded  as  much  respect  as  any  other  business.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  is  having  a  marked  influence 
in  bettering  farm  conditions  in  this  State.  A  few  farmers 
are  successful,  as  much  so  as  men  engaged  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  lines.  They  say  they  are  satisfied  that  farming  is  a 
good  business.  They  attribute  their  success  to  having 
sufficient  working  capital  and  the  use  of  intelligent  methods. 
They  are  all  keen  observers.  They  take  the  time  to  find 
out  what  others  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it.  They  are 
also  good  business  men  and  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
accounts  of  cost  of  production.  The  small  farmers  who 
have  little  or  no  capital  and  work  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  have  the  same  problems  to  meet  that  factory  work¬ 
ers  with  ambitions  and  insufficient  incomes  have  None 
of  them  suggests  legislative  remedies.  Alt  seem  to  re*gard 
the  problems  as  economic  and  individual. 

WALLACE  H.  MILLER. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


Farmers’  institutes  to  be  held  in  New  York  State  in 
December,  1908.  Counties  :  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Delaware. 
Sullivan,  Greene,  Ulster,  Schoharie,  Otsego,  Saratoga, 
Schenectady,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin. 


Date.  Place. 

Dec.  7 — Sidney  . 

“  7 — Clifton  Park  Centre 

“  7 — Hoosick  Falls  

“  7-8 — Liberty  . 

“  7-8 — Oak  Hill  . 

“  8 — Franklin  . 

“  8 — Charlton  . 

“  8 — North  Easton  . 

“  9 — Hensonville  . 

9 — Greenfield  Centre  . 

“  9 — Bacon  Hill  . 

“  9-10 — Davenport  . 

9-10 — Monticello  . 

“  10 — Gurnspring  . 

“  10 — Greenwich  . 

“  10-11 — Prattsville  . 

“  11 — Ellenville  . 

“  11 — Kingsbury  . 

“  11 — Salem  . 

“  11-12 — Delhi  . 

“  12 — Stone  Ridge  . 

“  12—  Gilboa  . 

“  12— Hartford  . 

“  12— West  Hebron  . 

“  14 — Andes  . 

“  14 — Jefferson  . 

“  14 — Kingston  . 

“  14 — Crown  Point  . 

“  14 — Argyle  . . 

“  15 — Westport  . 

“  15 — Putnam  . 

“  15-16 — Halcottsville  . 

15-16 — New  Paltz  . 

“  15-16 — Schenevus  . 

“  16 — Lewis  . 

“  16-17 — .Tav  . 

“  17— Milton  . 

“  17 — Argusville  . *. . . 

“  17 — Keeseville  . 

“  17 — Duanesburg  . 

“  18-1 9—  Selkirk  . 

“  18-19 — Oobleskill  . 

“  18-19 — Peru  . 

“  18-19— Malone  . 

"  19— West  Sand  Lake... 

“  21 — Stephentown  . 

“  21 — Westerlo  . . 

“  21 — Middleburg  . 

“  21 — Chazv  . 

“  21-22 — Brushton  . 

“  22 — Nassau  . 


County. 

. .  .  Delaware 
.  .  . Saratoga 
. .  Rensellaer 
. . .  .  Sullivan 

. Greene 

. . .  Delaware 
.  . . Saratoga 
,  Washington 

. Greene 

. . . Saratoga 
.  . . Saratoga 
.  .  .Delaware 
.  .  . .  Sullivan 
. .  . Saratoga 
.  Washington 

. Greene 

.  Ulster 

Washington 
Washington 
. . .  Delaware 

. Ulster 

. .  Schoharie 
Washington 
Washington 
. .  .Delaware 
. . Schoharie 

. Ulster 

. Essex 

Washington 

. Essex 

Washington 
. . .  Delaware 

. Ulster 

. Otsego 

. Essex 

. Essex 

. Ulster 

. . Schoharie 

. Essex 

Schenectady 

. Albany 

.  .  Schoharie 
....  Clinton 
.  .  .  Franklin 
. .  Rensselaer 
.  .  Rensselaer 

. Albany 

. .  Schoharie 

. Clinton 

.  .  -  Franklin 
. .  Rensselaer 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FAILURE. 

The  man  who  wins  in  the  fight  for  fame, 
Who  wins  in  the  war  for  gold, 

The  welkin  rings  with  his  lauded  name 
Wherever  his  deeds  are  told. 

Not  mine  to  jeer  when  I  hear  him  hailed ; 

I'm  proud  of  his  heart  so  stout ; 

But  what  of  the  fellow  who  tried  and  failed, 
The  fellow  that’s  “down  and  out?” 

Shall  naught  be  said  for  the  man  who  tried 
The  goal  of  his  hopes  to  gain? 

Who  faced  the  battle  with  patient  pride 
And  fought  though  the  fight  was  vain? 
Whose  spirit  in  one  weak  moment  quailed, 
Who  fell  at  the  last  redoubt ; 

Ah,  many  a  hero  heart  has  failed. 

So  here’s  to  the  “down  and  out.” 

The  man  who  wins,  O  honor  him  well. 
And  give  him  the  praise  that’s  due. 

But  don’t  forget  the  other  who  fell 
Ere  ever  his  dreams  came  true ; 

Yes,  honor  the  man  whose  will  prevailed, 
Who  baffled  despair  and  doubt ; 

But  give  one  thought  to  the  man  who  failed, 
The  fellow  that’s  “down  and  out.” 

— Dennis  A.  McCarthy  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
* 

Among  handsome  bed  covers  are 
“patent  satin”  quilts,  similar  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  appearance,  but  more  satiny, 
and  said  to  wear  better.  In  single-bed 
size  they  cost  from  $3.50  to  $7  each; 
for  double  bed  $4.50  to  $9.  Dimity  bed 
spreads,  which  are  light  in  weight  and 
easily  laundered,  while  possessing  good 
wearing  qualities,  cost  from  $2,50  to 
$4  each,  while  most  beautiful  hand- 
embroidered  linen  bedspreads  cost  from 
$18.50  to  $20. 

* 

Salsify  on  toast  is  one  of  the  nicest 
ways  of  preparing  that  excellent  vege¬ 
table.  Wash  the  roots,  and  boil  until 
tender  in  unsalted  water.  Drain,  throw 
into  cold  water  for  fiv-e  minutes,  and 
then  wipe  or  scrape  off  the  skin.  Cut 
the  salsify  into  half-inch  lengths  and 
sprinkle  with  a  little  salt.  Make  a 
smooth  white  sauce,  well  seasoned,  put 
the  salsify  in  this,  and  place  the  sauce¬ 
pan  in  another  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
to  prevent  scorching.  Keep  hot  while 
making  toast,  which  should  be  buttered 
and  cut  into  fingers.  Pour  the  creamed 
salisfy  over  the  toast,  and  serve  very 
hot. 

* 

Little  cravats  or  jabots,  which  form 
a  favorite  finish  for  the  collar  or  stock, 
are  not  cheap,  but  the  fortunate  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  “knack”  can  make  them 
from  all  sorts  of  trifles.  The  usual 
style  is  two  knife-pleated  ends,  one 
three  and  one  five  inches  long 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  wide 
when  pleated.  The  material  may  be 
plain  or  dotted  wash  net,  fine  handker¬ 
chief  linen  or  sheer  nainsook.  The  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  edged  with  Cluny,  Irish 
crochet  or  any  other  desirable  lace. 
At  the  top  the  ends  are  plaited  into 
one  band,  which  is  covered  by  a  bar 
pin  or  bow-knot  worn  over  it.  A  lit¬ 
tle  lace-edged  or  embroidered  handker¬ 
chief  can  be  made  into  such  a  jabot 
without  cutting  it ;  it  may  be  pleated 
its  full  length,  then  one  end  turned 
over  a  little  above  the  center,  and  fas¬ 
tened  under  the  collar  with  a  bar  pin. 
When  worn  with  a  stock  these  jabots 
usually  have  a  short  wide  bow  of  vel¬ 
vet  or  satin  at  the  top. 

* 

Among  fashionable  underwear  we  see 
knickerbockers  of  satin  messaline  or 
other  very  soft  silk,  designed  for  wear 
under  the  clinging  Directoire  skirts,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customary  petticoat.  Some 
of  them  form  a  part  of  the  long  cor¬ 
set,  thus  preventing  the  slightest  addi¬ 
tional  bulk,  the  corset  itself  being  an 
instrument  of  torture,  almost  as  bad  as 
the  steel  stays  in  which  Catherine  de 
Medici  is  said  to  have  encased  her 
sons  until,  as  an  ancient  chronicler  re¬ 
lates,  “they  equaled  their  mother  in 
slenderness  of  body,  but  not  in  strength 
of  understanding.”  Still,  these  extremes 
of  fashion  touch  very  few  of  us,  and 


the  average  woman  continues  to  buy 
petticoats  for  general  wear.  However, 
knickerbockers  of  soft  woolen  material 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  Winter 
garment,  especially  for  a  woman  or  girl 
who  must  be  out  every  day,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  With  serge  or  fian- 


C139  Infant’s  Dress  with  Round  Yoke, 
One  Size. 

nel  knickerbockers,  and  stockinet  leg¬ 
gings  reaching  to  the  knee,  one  can  keep 
dry  on  a  very  stormy  day. 

* 

The  cold  weather  brings  out  new 
furs,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
variations  from  last  season's  models. 
Large  neck  furs  still  show  shawl  effects, 
but  they  are  often  joined  at  the  side 
by  animals’  heads,  passing  straight 
around  the  front,  the  ends  hanging  be¬ 
hind  the  left  shoulder.  Small  neck 
furs  are  close  around  the  throat,  and 
usually  fastened  at  the  back.  There 
are  many  little  collars  combined  of 
two  furs;  for  example,  a  band  of 
broadtail  with  a  band  of  ermine 
at  top  and  bottom.  A  pleated 
frill  of  black  liberty  silk  with  another 
pleated  frill  of  white  net  inside  it  fin¬ 
ishes  the  collar,  which  is  fastened  at 
the  back  with  a  knot  of  the  liberty 
silk.  Combinations  of  fur  and  velvet 
are  extremely  pretty.  A  pretty  model 
was  a  folded  band  of  brown  or  copper- 


used  for  the  inside  frill  instead  of 
lace.  The  muffs  this  season  are,  if 
anything,  larger  than  last  season,  and 
are  still  of  the  flat  pillow  shape, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  open 
shape  that  look  as  though  the  animal’s 
skin  had  been  merely  thrown  over  the 
hands.  Occasionally  a  “granny’s  muff” 
of  the  round  style  is  seen,  gigantic  in 
size,  but  the  flat  style  is  still  the  favor¬ 
ite. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Simple  models  are  always  best  for 
infants’  dresses,  and  No.  G139  will  be 
found  very  desirable.  The  yoke  is  made 
in  one  piece  and  the  dress  itself  in 
two  portions,  which  are  gathered  and 
joined  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke. 
When  the  frill  is  used  the  skirt  is  cut 
off  at  hem  width  and  the  frill  is  joined 
to  the  lower  edge.  The  sleeves  are 
simple  full  ones  that  are  gathered  into 
bands  and  the  closing  is  made  at  the 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
is  2l/2  yards  either  36  or  44  inches 
wide  with  ]4  yard  any  width  for  the 
yoke,  3  yards  of  embroidery,  )4  yard 
of  edging  and  3 y2.  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6139 
is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  pretty  walking  skirt  cut  on 
slender  lines  is  shown  in  No.  6141.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  six  gores  and  there  con¬ 
sequently  is  a  seam  at  the  center  front 
as  well  as  one  at  center  back.  When 
the  habit  back  is  desired  the  fullness 
is  cut  off  on  indicated  lines.  The  band 
which  forms  the  trimming  is  arranged 
over  the  skirt  and  is  mitred  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  indicated  shaping.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  7 y2  yards  24  or  27,  5 
yards  44  or  3)4  yards  5  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  or  nap; 
5)4  yards  24,  5  yards  27  or  yards 
44  inches  wide,  3  yards  52  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap  with  2 
yards  24,  1^2  yards  27,  )4  yard  either 
44  or  52  inches  wide  for  the  fold.  The 
pattern  6141  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


Fifty  Gents  a  Month 

A  small  bottle  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  costing  fifty  cents  will 
last  a  baby  a  month — a  few  drops 
in  its  bottle  each  time  it  is  fed. 
That’s  a  small  outlay  for  so  large 
a  return  of  health  and  comfort. 
Babies  that  are  given 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

quickly  respond  to  its  helpful 
action.  It  seems  to  contain  just 
the  elements  of  nourishment  a 
baby  needs  most. 

Ordinary  food  frequently  lacks 
this  nourishment;  Scott's 
Emulsion  always  supplies  it. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  X  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ” 
MADcar  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PA  NY  naw  york 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  tbe  World 

Establish  i;d  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


colored  velvet  edged  at  the  top  with 
sealskin,  and  finished  with  a  frill  of 
lace;  at  the  back  a  rosette  and  ends  of 
the  lace.  This  style  of  collar  can  be 
varied  indefinitely,  and  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  it  at  home  if  one  has  the 
knack  to  shape  and  bone  the  collar, 
and  make  a  smart  bow.  Net  may  be 


m 


(Three  generations  of 
Simpson.*  have  made 


PRINTS 

P  ounded  1843 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simps  on=Eddy  stone 

Fast  Hazel  Brown 

The  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
Brown  on  the  market. 

A  remarkable  achievement  in  cotton 
dress  goods — rich  designs  in  a  beautiful 
brown  that  will  not  fade  with  repeated 
washing!  The  durability  of  these  stand¬ 
ard  calicoes  added  to  their  stylish  effect 
means  long  service  and  true  economy. 

Beware  of  all  imitation  Browns.  They  are  not 
"lust  as  good.”  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Fust  Hazel  Brown,  write  us  his  name. 
We’ll  help  him  supply  you. 

The  E.ddystone  Mfg  Co  Phila,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


IF  YOU’VE  NEVER  WORN  A 

AOWESs 


BRASSY 


SLICKER 


BLACK 

OR  '  • 
YELLOW 


'You’ve  yet  to  learn  the  bodily  comfort 
it  gives  in  the  wettest  weather 
NEAT  IN  APPEARANCE  -  LIGHT  WEIGHT  -  MADE 
FOR  HARD  SERVICE  AND  GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 

$300  At  All  Good  Stores 

IF  Nor  AT  YOUR  DEALERS.  SENT  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  Of  PP1CS 
SEND  POSTAL  FOR  CATALOG  *106 

A.J.Tower  Co.  boston  u.s.  a.  Tower  Canadian  Co.  limited  Toronto  can. 


PAI  n  nmu  DAMCETC  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction  in 
UULU  UvIH  II  AN  Ub  v  thousands  of  homes  for  their  fuel¬ 
saving,  good-cooking,  quick-baking  qualities.  Made  in  one  grade 
only— the  best— designed  for  conveni¬ 
ence  as  well  as  economy,  with  oven 
thermometers  if  desired,  nickeled 
parts  removable  for  cleaning.  Made 
complete  by  us  in  our  own  factory— not 
to  be  compared  with  cheap  ranges  so 
often  sold  by  mail.  We  sell 
at  a  price  no  dealer  can  ap¬ 
proach  —  on  a  high-grade 
range,  under  a  Written  Guar¬ 
antee  for  One  Year,  as  given 
in  center  panel.  Write  for 
Stove  Book. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  Bussey  &  McLeod 


At  Wholesale  Prices 
One  Year  on  Approval 
Direct  from  Factory 
Freight  Paid 

GOLD  COIN 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 

$5.00  to  $20.00  Saved  on 
Every  Stove — Send  for 

FREE  Illustrated  STOVE  BOOK 

giving  information  about 
stoves,  heaters,  chimneys, 
drafts,  etc.,  with  prices  and  our 

Written  Guarantee  Offering 
Trial  for  One  Year 


cm  n  cnikl  UCATCDC  are  designed  to  give 
UULU  bum  ntflltno  the  most  heat  from 
the  least  care,  to  require  least 
attention  and  look  the  best  in 
your  home.  Made  in  many  styles, 
all  handsomely  ornamented  with 
nickeled  finishings,  for  burning 
ether  wood  or  coal,  as  desired. 

Thousands  in  use.  making  homes 
warm  and  cheerful  at  smallest 
expense.  Our  written  Guarantee 
for  One  Year  insures  your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  See 
center  panel. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  you 
should  send  for 

OUR  STOVE  BOOK 

First :  It  gives  valuable  stove 
information. 

Second :  it  quotes  better  prices 
than  any  dealer  can.  Write  for  it. 


loos. 
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A  Tapioca  Pudding. 

I  made  Cousin  Cornelia  a  visit  last 
week,  and  while  I  was  there  I  learned 
how  she  makes  her  tapioca  puddings. 
Now,  our  family  all  like  tapioca,  but 
I  don’t  like  to  make  the  pudding  very 
well,  for  I  never  get  it  just  right.  Her 
pudding  was  simply  perfect,  and  I 
asked  her  for  the  recipe. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  she,  “I  can  tell  you 
just  how  I  make  it.  But  I  haven’t 
really  any  recipe.  First  I  put  about 
half  a  cup  of  tapioca  to  soak  the  night 

before  - if  I  don’t  forget  it — but  it 

wants  to  soak  several  hours  anyway. 
And  then  I  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  maybe  a 
teaspoon  of  cornstarch  when  I  add  the 
milk.” 

“What  is  the  cornstarch  for?”  I  in¬ 
terrupted.  “I  never  heard  of  using 
cornstarch  in  tapioca  pudding.” 

“Just  to  thicken  the  pudding  a  little. 
You  don't  want  it  to  run.  Next  I  put 
in  the  milk,  enough  for  five  or  six 
dishes,  and  cook  the  tapioca  in  this 
mixture  until  it  looks  clear.  Then  I 
set  it  away  to  cool  while  I  beat  up  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  for  a  meringue.” 

“That  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it 
makes  me  think  of  grandmother’s  cook¬ 
ing.  You  know  what  a  good  cook  she 
was,  but  when  you  asked  her  for  a 
recipe  she  would  say,  ‘Put  in  enough’ 
of  this  or  that,  whatever  it  was  she 
was  making,  and  her  seasonings  were 
always  ‘to  taste.’  You  haven’t  told  me 
whether  to  boil,  bake  or  brew  thjs  con¬ 
coction,  and  how  do  I  know  how  much 
milk  is  enough  ?” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  know,”  laughed 
Cousin  Cornelia.  “I  am  sure  anyone 
could  make  tapioca  pudding  if  they 
would  follow  the  directions  I  have 
given  you.” 

The  formula  is  as  follows:  One-half 
cup  tapioca  put  to  soak  for  several 
hours  in  one  teacup  of  water;  yolks 
two  eggs  beaten;  one-half  cup  sugar; 
two  cups  milk  with  one  teaspoon  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved;  pinch  of  salt.  Add 
soaked  tapioca  to  mixture  and  cook  un¬ 
til  clear.  Beat  whites  of  two  eggs  very 
light,  sweeten  with  one-half  cup  sugar, 
pile  on  pudding  and  brown  in  hot  oven. 
Serve  cold.  _  e.  r.  f. 

Last  Uses  of  Light  Wools. 

II. 

A  good  deal  of  experience,  some  suc¬ 
cesses  and  various  failures  in  putting 
light-colored  cashmere  and  crepons  to 
their  best  uses  after  their  first  fresh¬ 
ness  is  gone  has  led  us  to  two  or 
three  settled  opinions.  If  the  goods 
is  of  the  heavy-threaded,  open-weave 
variety,  or  if  it  has  a  crimped  or  crape¬ 
like  surface  it  will  probably  repay  one 
the  expense  or  trouble  of  dyeing, 
though  there  is  likely  to  be  some  shrink¬ 
age,  so  that  after  dyeing  the  garments 
will  be  better  suited  to  the  shape  of  a 
smaller  person.  Both  dyeing  and  let¬ 
ting  out  and  lengthening  down  means 
too  much  of  an  output  to  bestow  upon 
even  the  nicest  of  cloth,  for  the  results 
could  never  be  very  good.  But  there 
are  other  ways  for  using  cloth  not 
presentable  as  blouse  or  dress  skirt. 
One  Summer  when  I  was  ill  a  cash- 
mere  dress  belonging  to  Pet  hung 
around  waiting  for  some  one  to  clean 
some  spots  from  the  front  and  sleeves. 
Of  course,  the  moths  found  it,  and 
equally,  of  course,  I  found  it  useless  as 
a  dress,  when  able  again  to  take  af¬ 
fairs  in  hand.  But  after  various  in¬ 
clinations  leading  toward  the  ragbag, 
and  the  rugmaker,  a  lucky  chance 
landed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbor 
who  had  two  rather  delicate  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  thin  pocketbook.  She  af¬ 
terwards  told  me  that  she  wanted  so 
much  that  Winter  to  buy  sets  of  cam- 
el’s-hair  or  all-wool  undershirts.  But 
as  it  was  not  possible  she  purchased 
the  usual  cotton  vests  and  then  made 
vests  of  the  soft  cashmere  to  go  un¬ 
der  them.  It  was  a  heavy  piece,  and 
though  shrunken  by  washing  had  not 
grown  hard.  She  followed  the  lines  of 
the  bought  vests  in  shaping  them,  and 
said  they  actually  proved  more  con¬ 
venient  for  her  than  the  camel’s-hair  she 
had  wanted  to  buy  could  have  done. 
The  cotton  vests  could  go  into  the 
washing  machine  with  the  common 
wash,  and  the  little  cashmere  wrappers 
she  could  wash  out  in  the  wash  bowl 


any  day  and  dry  behind  the  stove.  They 
were  easier  to  handle  than  heavier  gar¬ 
ments  were,  needed  only  in  mid-winter, 
and  best  of  all  neither  of  the  children 
had  colds  that  season.  She  said  that 
if  the  inner  vest  were  slipped  inside 
the  cotton  one  before  either  was  put 
on  the  two  went  on  together  without 
wrinkles. 

This  gave  me  an  idea.  I  went  home 
and  resurrected  what  had  once  been  a 
white  flannel  dress.  Plaving  been 
washed,  folded  and  securely  inclosed 
in  a  newspaper  package,  the  flannel 
came  forth  exactly  as  good  as  when 
put  away.  I  knew  a  girl  who  would 
never  sleep  in  any  garment  worn  by 
day,  declaring  it  unsanitary  and  not 
nice.  The  full  skirt  and  the  sleeves 
made  two  night  wrappers.  Such  a  gar¬ 
ment  goes  off  and  on  with  the  night¬ 
gown,  being  made  sack  shape,  and  to 
button  down  the  front.  About  the 
neck  and  wrists  they  were  worked  in 
buttonholed  scallops  done  in  fast  col¬ 
ors,  one  garment  in  pink,  one  in  blue. 
They  were  found  to  be  easier  to  the 
wearer  and  far  more  convenient  than 
bought  undervests  for  night  use  under 
a  cotton  nightgown. 

My  sister  happening  in  while  the 
garments  were  making,  there  came  to 
use  not  long  after,  another  white  flan¬ 
nel  useless  as  a  dress.  During  the 
Summer  we  dyed  this  a  cheerful  pink. 
I  have  now  cut  a  dressing  sacque  from 
it.  wide  in  sleeve  and  armhole  and 
with  a  large  rolling  collar.  We  dyed 
some  white  silk  (not  new)  in  the 
same  dye,  and  are  using  this  to  face 
the  open  sleeves  well  up  on  the  inside. 
Bess  is  to  catstitch  the  hems  and  fac¬ 
ings  with  white  and  buy  enough  nar¬ 
row  lace  to  edge  collar  and  sleeves. 
She  may  get  butter-colored  lace,  as  less 
likely  to  soil  at  once,  and  will  put  it 
on  a  little  full.  When  finished  this  is 
to  be  Bessie’s  Christmas  present  to 
Cousin  Ellen,  who  has  often  to  take 
her  breakfasts  in  bed  and  even  to 
receive  her  callers  in  that  spot,  which 
“none  would  like  to  be  without,  yet 
few  would  like  to  keep.”  The  made¬ 
overness  of  the  kimono  is  sure  to  rather 
please  Ellen,  because  of  the  time  and 
thought  it  expresses,  and  both  Bess  and 
I  have  enjoyed  anticipating  the  dear 
invalid’s  comfort  in  the  cosy  garment. 
It  is  really  pretty,  too,  though  how  it 
will  fare  when  washing  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  we  are  not  sure.  It  will  have  to 
be  washed  by  itself,  and  if  the  color 
comes  out  and  dyes  the  lace  pink  no 
harm  will  be  done.  As  the  catstitching 
is  being  done  with  white  mercerized 
floss,  it  will  probably  refuse  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  dye  stains. 

One  hesitates  to  speak  of  the  use  of 
discarded  dresses  used  as  petticoats,  for 
though  the  farm  housekeeper  must  of¬ 
ten  do  a  scullion’s  work,  she  aims  to 
be  still  a  lady,  and  hates  anything  in 
the  way  of  makeshifts  in  her  under¬ 
wear,  liking  to  have  the  unseen  gar¬ 
ments  even  a  little  finer  than  those 
upon  the  outside.  But  many  carefully 
dressed  women  now  wear  underskirts 
of  outing  flannel  instead  of  the  shrink¬ 
ing,  dust-collecting  white  flannel  of  all 
wool,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
pieces  of  light-colored  cashmere, 
washed  and  pressed,  should  not  be  con¬ 
verted  into  as  pretty  an  underskirt  as 
can  be  made  of  outing  cloth.  Lines  of 
feather  stitching  on  hems  and  facing 
worked  in  a  bright  color  give  the  look 
of  refined  intention  to  such  a  garment, 
which  is  really  in  better  taste  than  the 
coarse  laces  and  sleazy  texture  of  much 
of  the  ready  made.  Such  a  skirt  would 
wash  well  and  be  soft  and  warm.  Make 
with  wide,  full  ruffle  and  with  a  yoke 
at  top  if  liked.  Have  it  come  only 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  knee, 
or  cut  shorter  still  if  for  a  young  per¬ 
son. 

To  as  many  of  the  Rural’s  readers 
as  will  turn  from  such  economies  as 
are  here  suggested,  knowing  they  can 
always  buy  new  and  plenty  of  it,  the 
rest  of  us  offer  hearty  congratulations. 
But  till  our  large-hearted  President  has 
the  world  all  made  over  and  running 
as  it  should  there  will  still  be  some  pa¬ 
tient  mothers  called  upon  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  make  the  most  of  the  half- 
worn  and  the  second-hand  R.  itiiamar. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by 
Charles  Gleason  Elliott,  C.E.,  Chief 
Drainage  Engineer  and  Chief  of  Drain¬ 
age  Investigation.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  book  was  first  is¬ 
sued  25  years  ago.  It  is  now  rewritten 
and  enlarged  as  the  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  experience,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  demand  for  such  a  man¬ 
ual.  Every  farmer  finds  some  drainage 
problem  upon  his  property;  sometimes 
he  does  not  realize  that  it  is  a  problem, 
but  regards  it  as  a  natural  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  he  must  submit  to.  Any  far¬ 
mer  will  find  a  study  of  this  book  of 
great  value,  whatever  the  character  of 
his  soil ;  drainage  systems  are  very  fully 
treated  both  on  the  individual  and  the 
co-operative  plan.  Chapters  on  road 
drainage,  drainage  of  farm  premises, 
and  special  problems  in  drainage  are 
extremely  interesting.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York;  188 
pages,  46  illustrations ;  price  $1.50. 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country 
Life,  by  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  A.M.,  Ph.D 
T  his  volume  discusses  the  character  of 
bacteria  in  air,  water,  soil,  sewage,  man¬ 
ure  and  food  products.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  brought  close  to  farm 
life  of  late  years,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  soil  fertilization  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  chapters  on  bacteria  in  milk 
and  related  products  should  be  read 
by  every  dairyman;  indeed,  no  milk- 
maker  can  safelv  jemore  the  subject, 
considering  the  sanitary  demands  of 
the  present  day.  Bacteria  in  relation 
to  soil  fertility  and  manure  form  an¬ 
other  great  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
chapter  on  green  manuring  being  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  The  book  contains 
486  pages,  copiously  indexed  and  well 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company;  price  $1.50  net;  postage 
IS  cents  additional. 


VC u en  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Do  You  Hear  Well? 

The  Stolz  Electrophone — A  New,  Scientific  and 
Practical  Invention  for  Those  Who  Are 
Deaf  or  Partially  Deaf — May  Now 
be  Tested  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Deaf  or  partially  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month’s 
trial  of  the  Stolz  Electrophone  at  home.  This  is  un¬ 
usually  important  news  for  the  deaf,  for  by  this  plan 
tho  final  selection  of  the  one  completely  satisfactory 
hearing  aid  is  made easy  and  inexpensive  for  everyone. 

This  new  Invention  (U. 
S.I’atent  No.763,575)  ren¬ 
ders  unnecessary  such 
clumsy,  unsightly  and 
frequently  harmful  de¬ 
vices  as  tr  uni  pets, 
horns,  tubes,  ear  drums, 
fans.  etc.  It  is  a  tiny 
electric  telephone  that 
fits  on  the  eur,  and  which, 
the  instant  it  is  applied, 
magnifies  the  sound  waves 
in  such  manner  as  to  cause  an 
astonishing  increase  In  the 
clearness  of  all  sounds.  It 
overcomes  the  buzzing  and 
roaring  earnoises,and  also  so 
constantly  and  electric¬ 
ally  exercises  the  vital 
parts  of  the  ear  that, 
usually,  the  natural, 

unaided  hearing  itself 

....  - -  • 


Mrs.  C.  Li  deck*,  238  12th  Ave. ,  Mur- 
Wood,  III.,  wears  an  Electrophone.  Leaa 

conapicuona  than  QTegirunra.  ts  gradually  restorec 

Prominent  Business  Man’s  Opinion 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  (  O.,  Chicago.— I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  theElectrophoneis  very  satisfactory.  Being 
small  in  size  and  great  in  hearing  qualities  makes  it 
PREFERABLE  TO  ANY  1 11 A  VE  TOED  *and 1 believe 
1  have  tried  all  of  them  I  cart  recommend  it  to  alt  per¬ 
sons  who  have  defective  hearing.— M.  1C.  HOYT  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocer,  Michigan  Ave.  and  River  St.,  Chicago. 

Write  or  call  at  our  Chicago  office  for  particulars  of  our 
personal  home  test  offer  and  list  of  prominent  endorsers 
who  will  answer  inquiries.  Physicians  cordially  invited  to 
investigate.  Address  or  call  (call  if  you  can). 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO.  1510  Stewart  Building,  Chicago. 

Branch  Offices!  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  Des  Moines.  Toronto. 
Foreign  omeo:  82-80  Fleet  St.,  London,  Eng. 


PHOKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
u  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little  Ill-others  Lunch  Biscuit,’ 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  ua 


PIANOS 


Slightly  used  Stein  ways;  1909Modoi 
Lyon  &  Healys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  I. you  &  Healy» 
80  AriuuiH  St.*  Chicago. 
World* s  Largest  Music  House 


Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  ia  Now  in  Progreaat 


Piano 


I  WantYou  toTry  My  Piano 

For  a  Month,  in  Your  Home,  Free 

It  WOn  t  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  my  Doylemarx  Piano  a  month.  You 

don’t  have  to  sign  any  paper,  nor  buy  it  at  the  end  of  the 
month  unless  you  are  perfectly  pleased  with  it.  You 
are  under  no  obligations  to  keep  it  and  I  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways.  Just  send  me  your  name,  address, 
freight  office,  and  tell  me  you 
are  a  reader  of  this  paper,  and  I 
will  send  you  by  freight  prepaid, 
on  30  days’  trial,  my  beautiful, 
high  grade 

Play  on  it  for  a  month,  let  your  musical  friends 
play  on  it — and  criticise,  if  they  can,  its  rich  musi¬ 
cal  tones,  its  action,  its  case.  When  you  have  had 
it  thirty  days,  if  you  find  the  piano  all  I  claim  for 
it — and  wish  to  keep  it— send  me  a  small  payment 
and  after  that  a  few  dollars  a  month,  to  suit  your 
convenience.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  or  doesn’t 
meet  your  wants  in  every  way,  put  the  piano  back  in  the  box  and  return  to  me, 
by  freight,  collect;  without  its  costing  you  a  cent. 

To  show  you  my  faith  in  the  Doylemarx  Piano — in  addition  to  the  thirty 
days’  free  trial — if  yon  do  buy  the  piano  and  it  does  not  please  you 

I  Will  Take  It  Back  Within  a  Year  ?fy«u 

like  the  Doylemarx  Piano  after  you  have  used  it  for  a  month,  you  make  a  small  payment 
and  then  a  few  dollars  a  month,  until  you  have  paid  me  the  entire  purchase  price. 

If  I  didn’t  know  my  piano  would  suit  the 
most  critical  musicians  would  I  dare  make 
these  offers  ? 

I  absolutely  guarantee  the  Doylemarx 
Piano  will  please  you.  It  is  made  of  the  very 
best  materials,  by  skilled  workmen,  after 
the  most  improved  methods.  The  way  our 
sounding  hoard  is  built  and  our  method  of 
fastening  the  strings  cause  it  to  hold  its  tone 
and  require  little  tuning.  It  is  the  result  of 
48  years  of  study  by  practical  piano  experts 
and  is  the  best  piano  value  in  the  world. 

Stool  and  Scarf  Free.  Write  for  my  illus¬ 
trated  hook  telling  you  why  Doylemarx 
pianos  are  superior,  and  how  by  selling  di¬ 
rect  I  save  you  a  large  share  of  the  usual 
price  of  a  piano.  Write  for  this  book  and 
learn  how  to  get  a  stool  and  scarf  and  piano 
music  free.  Write  me  a  postal  today  and 
1  will  ship  you  a  piano— for  a  month’s  free 
trial  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  Write 
me  personally. 

M.  DOYLE  MARKS,  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

I).  S.  ANDRUS  &  CO.,  312  E.  AVater  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


.Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  part  payment.  Established  1860, 


The  smoke  nuisance  when  burning  soft  coal  or  wood  is  entirely  done  away  with  in  the 
Sterling  ‘‘All  Fuel”  Heater,  because  of  a  damper  at  the  top  which  temporarily  turns 1 
it  into  a  direct  draft  stove  at  will.  With  hard  coal  often  not  within  reach,  and  always  ex¬ 
pensive,  to  have  a  base  burner  that  will  also  burn  soft  coal,  which  is  cheap,  plentiful  and 
inexpensive,  is  an  advantage  no  one  can  overlook. 

Never  before  have  you  been  offered  a  Base  Heater  possessing  all  the  advantages  we  so 
truthfully  claim  for  the  “ 


STERIjmiEATE^ 


Its  mechanical  grate  is  shaken  sideways  and  can  be  turned,  also  removed  from  the  stove 
without  touching  a  bolt.  Effective  conveniences  are  Dust  and  Check  Dampers,  Poke 
Holes,  and  a  Tea  Kettle  Attachment.  In  fact,  the  Sterling  “  All  Fuel  ”  Heater  is  the 
most  economical  stove  you  can  possess  because  it  gives  you  option  of  burning  any  kind  of 
fuel,  and  it  is  the  only  Hot  Blast  Return  Flue  Stove  extant.  Our  free  circular  tells  you  how 
it  is  possible  to  save  one-half  your  present  fuel  expense.  Don’t  delay;  write  today. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  small  diagram  shows  the 
novel  and  complete  flue  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  “  All  Fuel  ” 
Heater.  The  base  flues  give 
the  most  velocity  to  heat  cir¬ 
culation  because  they’re  di¬ 
rectly  below  the  direct  heat 
of  the  fire  pot.  Only  one  of 
several  distinctive  features 
you  should  know  about  the 
Sterling“A!l 
Fuel"Heater 
which  burns 

either  wood,  fCQ.gyi  rr«i  g- 
soft  coal,  or  Jt  S  , 
hard  coal  at 
will. 

ET 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  HORNED  DORSET. 

Dorsets  \yere  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  England  about  25 
years  ago,  and  have  gained  steadily 
in  favor.  They  rank  as  a  middle  wool 
breed.  In  weight  the  rams  average 
about  225  pounds,  with  occasionally  one 
reaching  300,  and  the  ewes  from  160 
to  upwards  of  200.  Dorsets  and  crosses 
of  Dorset  with  Shropshire  and  similar 
breeds  are  much  used  for  early  lamb 
production.  The  ewes  will  breed  in 
Summer,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
lambs  weighing  about  30  pounds  early 
in  December.  This  year  some  are  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 

The  cut  below  shows  a  group  of 
Dorsets  at  Tranquillity  Farms,  Alla- 
muchy,  N.  J.  The  manager,  M'r. 
Danks,  gives  the  following  good  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  preparation  of  wool 
for  market : 

“To  have  wool  command  the  highest 
price  it  is  essential  that  the  sheep  are 
kept  thriving  so  that  they  will  produce 
a  good  strong  staple.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  that  the  fleece  is  kept  free 
from  burrs,  hayseeds,  etc.,  by  provid¬ 
ing  suitable  hay  racks  for  feeding  the 
hay  and  other  coarse  fodder.  The 
shearer  should  be  careful  not  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  fleece  more  than  necessary, 
and  roll  the  fleece  with  shorn  side  out, 


A  GROUP  OF  HORNED  DORSETS. 


tying  with  either  a  portion  of  the  fleece 
twisted  tight  or  with  smooth  twine, 
never  using  binder  twine.  The  wool 
should  then  be  put  in  sacks  or  stored  in 
a  clean,  dry  place.” 


COWS  WITH  CAKED  UDDERS. 

I  am  having  quite  some  trouble  with  my 
cows  getting  caked  udders.  Can  it  be  the 
silage?  I  am  feeding  about  18  pounds  si¬ 
lage  with  four  quarts  bran  and  two  quarts 
middlings  twice  a  day  and  hay  once  a  day. 
One  heifer  especially  has  been  in  about  a 
month,  and  I  am  afraid  will  lose  two  teats. 
I  have  given  her  Epsom  salts  and  am 
rubbing  her  udder  twice  a  day  with  lard  and 
turpentine,  but  so  far  it  does  not  seem  to 
help  her.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do? 

New  York.  f.  l. 

Silage  is  not  the  cause  of  inflamed 
udders  in  your  cows,  unless  it  has 
spoiled,  as  good  silage  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  cause  this  trouble.  Look  for  the 
cause  in  the  way  the  cows  are  milked 
or  cared  for.  A  change  in  the  weather, 
standing  in  a  draught  of  cold  air,  lying 
on  a  cold  stone  floor  or  a  hurt  in 
some  manner,  like  being  hooked  by 
another  cow,  might  cause  a  caked  ud¬ 
der.  If  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  garget,  you  should  inject  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the 
affected  teats  at  least  three  times  a 
day.  If  not  you  can  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  very  much  by  applying  hot: 
cloths  to  the  udder  and  rubbing  the 
udder  frequently  and  by  bathing  it1 
often  with  hot  water.  Use  a  little 
camphor  in  the  lard,  and  give  at  least 
two  applications  a  day  of  this,  rubbing 
it  in  well.  Milk  often,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  If  the  cow  is  costive  give 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  an  ounce 
of  ginger  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Give  injections  of  warm  water 
and  keep  a  blanket  on  the  cow.  Al¬ 
ways  be  very  careful  to  milk  cows 
clean,  as  irregular  milking  or  failing  to 
milk  them  clean  may  cause  trouble. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


THE  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 


WHAT  IS  LEGAL  MILK? 

Is  It  true  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  states  what  “milk”  is,  as  determined 
by  law?  reader. 

Yes,  the  following  definition  is  given: 
“Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secre¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  complete  milking 
of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly 
fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained 
within  15  days  before  and  10  days 
after  calving,  and  contains  not  less  than 
eight  and  one-half  (8.5)  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat,  and  not  less  than  three 
and  one-quarter  (3.25)  per  cent  of  .milk 
fat.”  _ 

GRADING  UP  A  MIXED  FLOCK. 

I  am  just  starting  a  flock ;  have  grade 
Shropshire  principally  with  some  South¬ 
down,  common  breed,  Oxford  and  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  mixed  lot,  the  best  I  can  pick  up 
at  $3  to  $5  for  good  aged  sheep,  probably 
average  125  in  fair  condition.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  use  two  registered  Hampshire 
rams  which  I  could  obtain  nearby  from  a 
party  who  was  closing  out.  One  of  them 
I  think  a  superior  animal,  two  years  old, 
250  pounds,  cost  $75  last  year  from  the 
breeder,  and  would  cost  me  $50  now ;  the 
other  a  yearling  not  so  good,  $25.  But  I 
am  advised  for  my  conditions  (I  have  range 
for  1,000  sheep  that  sadly  needs  sheep — 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  me),  by  I  think 
as  good  sheep  authority  as  we  have  in  our 
country  and  also  by  the  shrewdest  and  best 
judges  of  stock  sheep  I  know  in  Schoharie 
County,  to  make  one  cross  with  the  Ram- 
bouillet  for  a  foundation.  Do  you  think 
this  advisable?  I  do  not  want  to  lower 
my  weight  average,  and  do  not  like  to 
pay  so  much  for  rams  unless  necessary  for 
best  results.  I  can  get  good  rams  at  $10 
of  mixed  breeding.  E.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

If  there  is  any  amount  of  Shropshire 
blood  in  your  cross,  it  would  doubtless 
be  better  for  you  to  breed  straight  and 
use  a  Shropshire  ram,  rather  than  a 
Hampshire.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  is 
a  fine  sheep,  and  it  may  be  the  amount 
of  Shropshire  blood  you  have  is  not 
enough  to  make  any  difference.  Should 
you  desire  to  use  a  distinctly  mutton 
ram,  I  *  would  by  all  means  buy  the 
older,  finer  ram,  even  though  the  first 
cost  is  twice  that  of  a  yearling  and  in¬ 
ferior.  If  he  is  really  a  good  one,  the 
difference  would  be  more  than  made  up 
in  the  first  crop  of  lambs.  It  is  an 
excellent  time  to  purchase  sheep.  The 
present  rather  low  price  of  mutton  and 
wool  is  only  temporary.  Do  not  in  any 
case  buy  old  sheep,  that  is,  I  mean, 
those  of  full  age,  whose  teeth  are 
getting  short,  even  if  they  are  in  good 
flesh.  My  father  always  told  me  if  an 
old  sheep  was  fat,  never  keep  it  until  it 
got  thin,  for  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  fat  again.  The  years  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  ad¬ 
vice. 

One  thousand  sheep  is  a  large  flock 
for  this  country.  Better  start  in  with 
a  few  hundred  and  increase  or  not  as 
may  seem  wise.  No  question  but  sheep 
are  well  adapted  to  your  county,  and 
can  be  kept  with  profit.  Now  as  to 
the  main  question :  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  with  a  flock  of  mixed  or  no  par¬ 
ticular  breeding  in  your  rough  land, 
particularly  with  a  large  flock,  a  Ram- 
bouillet  or  Delaine  ram  will  best  an¬ 
swer  your  purpose.  Your  lambs  will 
not  be  quite  so  large  but  they  will  fat¬ 
ten  readily  and  make  fine  Winter  feed¬ 
ers.  The  ewe  lambs  saved  for  breeders 
are  good  bodied  sheep,  heavy  shearers 
and  good  mothers.  They  will  do  bet¬ 
ter,  doubtless,  than  the  more  delicate 
“Downs.”  What  your  next  cross  will 
be,  will  depend  on  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  with  the  ewes.  On  general 
principles  I  am  opposed  to  mixed  breed¬ 
ing.  Why  not  buy  also  a  few  pure- 
blood  ewes,  and  thus  establish  a  flock? 
Good  purebreds,  to  sell  for  breeders, 
are  worjth  much  more  than  for  mutton, 
and  cost  no  more  to  produce  after  you 
get  started.  You  should  have  a  ram 
to  not  over  50  ewes ;  30  or  40  is 

better.  edward  van  alstyne. 


C.  M.  Winslow.  Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  informs  us  that 
the  dispersion  sale  of  the  Forest  Park  herd 
of  Ayrshires  was  satisfactory.  There  were 
95  head  sold,  and  what  was"  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  breed  in  general  -was  that 
out  of  so  large  a  number  there  was  only 
one  that  had  any  defect  in  her  udder.  There 
was  one  three-teated  heifer.  Ten  head  sold 
for  $2,340,  25  head  sold  for  $4,250,  and 
37  head  brought  from  $100  upwards.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  animals  sold  were  young  calves 
dropped  since  September,  which  averaged 
$33  each,  bulls  and  heifers. 


EEDING 

HIGH  PRICED  CORN 

INVALUABLE  INFORMATION 
By  JOHN  M.  STAHL 
IN  BOOK  FORM.  SENT  FREE. 

Scientific  Publishing  Co., 

DEPT.  47  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


sale  Registered  R&mbouillet  Rams 

C.  VV.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


If  In. need  of  a  good 

SHROPSHIRE  RAM  OR  RAM  LAMB, 

write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


ON  Dfl  DR 11 1  D  CQ— 30  Yearling  Rams,  30  Ram' 
OnnUrorMlLO  Lambs.  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe 
Lambs;  2  extra  rams  for  show.  Address 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  NewYork. 


Wool-Mutton  Shrop.  Rams,  SrK“s? 

home  bred  and  imported  rams  cheap  now.  Write 
for  special  price  list  “D.”  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich, 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  Closing 
them  out,  rare  bargains.  Address 

CHARLES  O.  JACKSON,  Greene,  New  York. 


DORSET  SHEEP 

Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. 

FOR  SALE— Dorset  Yearling  and  Ram  Lambs 
from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Also  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Swine  of  both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Also  some 
young  Chester  White  Sows  to  farrow  soon.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  H.  Miner,  Ohazy,  Clinton  Co, N.Y. 


f)  T  C  l’IGS,  Mar.  and  April  farrow.  Mated  not 
v.  l.  Li.  akin.  Bred  sows.  All  Registered  Silver 


Premium  Stock.  F.  J.  Schwartz 


Keg  i 
,  E.  P 


-’harsalia.N.Y 


mC  A  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
l  H II  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  I*.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


Large  English  YORKSHIRES 

and  pigs  of  both  sexes.  All  bred  from  the  famous 
Chilmark  herd.  Otto  W.  Post.  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Sows  of  all  ages  combining  the  most 
fashionable  strains  of  the  breed.  Give  me  full  des¬ 
cription  of  what  you  want  and  let  me  give  yon 
price.  Address  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


LAiibt  btfmbnlfito  and  gilts,  fall  pigs.  Lord 
Premier,  Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece 
blood  close  up.  Visit  our  herd.  If  you  can’t,  write 
us.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING ,’  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pops,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

AT  CHICAGO  IN  THE  COLISEUM 
DECEMBER  2  TO  10,  1908. 

Will  be  an  event  worthy  your  attention  and  patronage. 

At  this  Show  the  finest  dairy  herds  in  the  world 
will  be  exhibited.  They  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  the 
best  show  of  dairy  cattle  ever  presented  to  the 
public.  The  display  of  dairy  machinery  will  be 
better  and  bigger  than  ever  before,  showing  many 
new  inventions  and  dairy  apparatus. 

PREMIUMS  AND  PRIZES 

$7000  in  premiums  for  live  stock  exhibitors, 
besides  many  special  prizes  and  trophies. 

$2000  in  cash  prizes  for  Managers  and  Secretar¬ 
ies  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES 

A  Dairymen’s  convention. 

An  International  Milk  Dealers’  Ass’n  Convention. 

A  Convention  of  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
Managers  and  Secretaries,  etc. 

Two  Cattle  Parades  daily. 

Special  Engagement — The  management  positively 
announces  that  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna,  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Dairy  Cow  of  the  world,  will  be  on  exhibition. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  ASSOCIATION, 
154  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  $100 

Bull  Calf  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
Heifer  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  64659. 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  In  the  world.  Address 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.Y'. 


|CDCC  VC ■“Combination  and  Golden  Ladjfor 
UklivL  I  U  sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  8.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  GeorgesviUe,  Ohio. 


Pftn  Oil  P— Registered  Dutch  Belted  Buff 
l  UH  DALE  "Prince”— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad”— yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  “Pirate” — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $6.00.  Address 
Clias.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM 

A  YRSHIRES 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  IN  1890. 

FOR  SALE— 6  yearling  heifers  and  6  heifer  calves. 
Also  one  hull  calf.  Bred  for  dairy  qualities  and 
milk  production,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  Toulouse 
Geese  and  Shropshire  Rams.  Write  for  prices  and 
description  to 

C.  F.  McCKAY  &  SON,  R.F.D.  3,  Corry,  Pa. 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

HHlhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES™  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kill’s  Sarcastic 
Lari.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  lie  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  -,6‘  -  '  -WKJW 
oid  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  8U005,bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1004.  Eooldet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Conn. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J,  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

COLI.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


A  flfin  F’EItliETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
wUUU  it’sfree.  De  KLEINE  BHOS.,  Box  42,  JameBtown,  Mich. 


rPDQETQ  raise,i  ’n  small  lots,  are  strong 
I  LH  ft  U  I  O  and  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat 
and  rabbit  hunters.  Prices  reasonable.  Address 
SHADY  LAWN  FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  O. 


For  Sale— Choice  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

now  ready  for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 
II.  F.  D.  1,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Riftou,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bulb  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CLOTH ILDE,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  tjuality. 

Reason  WHY- by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


For  Sale  BLACK  JACKS 

Measley  Nose  3  to  5  years  old, 
weigh  about  800  lbs.,  height 
4  ft.  8  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins. 
standard  measure.  Price 
as  low  as  $250.  Jennets  in 
foal  as  low  as  $35.  Must 
sell.  Are  worth  more  than 
double  the  price  asked.  All 
warranted  kind,  sound. and 
sure  foal  getters.  Inclose 
stamp  for  particulars.  A.  B.  Stevens.So. Canaan, Pa. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan.Ill. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Reg.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  West  Chester.  Pa. 


SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

is  now  one  of  the  greatest  Stock  Farms  of  Imported  Belgian, 
Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions  and  Marcs  in  America. 

Horses  are  sold  here  either  by  private  sale  or  public  auction  at 
just  their  actual  value.  On  Oct.  15th  there  were  over  4U  head  of 
stallions  and  mares  sold.  The  horses  were  fine  and  the  prices  good. 
Do  you  intend  purchasing  a  draft  horse?  If  so,  make  a  visit  to  The 
Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  where  you  will  see  the  greatest 
collection  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  you  ever  saw  on  one  man’s 
farm— being  over  150  head  on  the  different  farms.  The  mares  have 
all  been  bred  and  most  of  them  in  foal.  Special  conveyances  to 
and  from  the  farms  showing  the  visitors  around. 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  is  1)4  miles  from  Newark. 

Intending  purchasers  send  for  catalogue. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop, 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Bell  phone  651  W.  Citizens  phone  266. 
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STORIES  FROM  DAIRYMEN. 

Profit  at  Four  Cent  Milk. 

In  my  business  I  travel  among  dairy¬ 
men,  and  have  formed  the  habit  of  ask¬ 
ing  them  how  much  their  milk  costs  and 
which  cows  fail  to  pay.  It  is  only  now 
and  then  that  I  can  find  a  man  who  can 
answer  these  questions,  though  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  basis  of  any  possible  way  of 
telling  whether  the  business  means  loss 
or  profit.  I  found  one  man  in  New 
Hampshire  who  claims  to  have  kept 
the  required  figures.  He  keeps  a  herd 
of  registered  Ayrshires  and  his  statistics 
run  as  follows : 

This  herd  numbered  26  head  and  were 
registered  Ayrshires.  Some  of  them 
were  three  and  four  years  old.  The  26 
averaged  6321  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
Ten  of  them  averaged  7269  pounds;  16 
averaged  6859  pounds.  As  to  the  cost 
of  keeping  he  allowed  for  grain,  $35  per 
head ;  hay,  $15 ;  silage,  $17 ;  green  feed, 
$6 ;  pasture,  $5 ;  care,  $24 ;  making  $102. 
The  milk  was  sold  at  the  door  for  four 
cents  per  quart,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$24  per  head. 

Naturally  a  man  breeding  registered 
stock  would  be  expected  to  keep  some 
sort  of  a  record  of  individual  production, 
for  otherwise  he  could  not  tell  what  to 
claim  for  his  cattle.  The  mere  fact  that 
an  animal  is  “purebred”  or  registered 
is  not  of  much  importance  unless  we 
knew  that  its  ancestors  were  superior 
milkers  and  thus  gave  it  a  good  inheri¬ 
tance.  It  seems  to  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant  that  a  man  who  makes  his  living 
at  raising  forage  and  buying  grain  and 
feeding  it  to  cows  ought  to  know  what 
those  cows  pay  him  for  doing  it.  Here 
was  this  Ayrshire  man  paying  out  $78 
a  year  for  a  cow’s  feed.  If  he  had  a 
few  cows  in  his  herd  which  gave  him 
only  $50  worth  of  milk  they  would  soon 
eat  up  his  profit.  Or,  look  at  it  another 
way :  By  selling  milk  at  four  cents  a 
quart  this  man  made  a  profit  even  at 
this  high  feeding.  That  is  more  than 
the  great  majority  of  dairymen  can  get. 
If  he  were  obliged  to  sell  at  three  cents 
or  2J4  he  would  lose  money  on  all  he 
sold.  Thus  every  way  you  figure  it  a 
man  ought  to  know  what  his  cows  are 
doing  and  what  it  costs  to  feed  them. 

v.  A. 

Cows  That  Lose  Money. 

The  condition  for  the  farmers  around 
here  is  very  bad ;  the  land  is  poor  and 
sandy.  The  farmers,  to  make  a  living, 
keep  a  few  cows  and  sell  the  milk  to 
the  Elm  Farm  Milk  Co.  for  29  cents  a 
can,  8l/2  quarts  to  the  can.  Some  of  us 
raise  enough  hay  for  the  Winter,  but 
some  farmers  buy  half  of  the  Winter 
supply.  I  keep  six  cows  and  I  sold  for 
the  month  of  May  155  cans  of  milk  for 
$41.85,  and  of  that  I  have  to  pay  to 
the  man  who  takes  my  milk  to  the  de¬ 
livery  station,  four  miles  from  here, 
$2.50.  That  leaves  me  $39.35.  Of  that 
we  have  to  buy  four  bags  of  cornmeal 
at  $1.60  a  bag,  $6.70 ;  four  bags  of  mixed 
feed  at  $1.60,  $6.40;  two  bags  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  $1.60,  $3.20;  salt,  50  cents; 
hay,  2600  pounds  at  $13 ;  total,  $29.50. 
That  gives  me  a  balance  of  $9.85.  $2,000 
mortgage  at  six  per  cent  will  be  for  one 
month,  $10 ;  insurance,  $2Q  a  year,  $2 ; 
interest  on  the  cows,  $50  apiece,  $1.25. 
You  see  I  lose  $5  a  month  on  the  cows, 
and  I  get  nothing  from  my  labor  on  the 
cow.  You  ask  for  information  from  the 
farmers  and  I  give  you  this.  Probably 
I  feed  too  much  grain  to  the  cows,  but  if 
I  don’t,  give  them  grain  I  can’t  get  the 
milk.  A.  p.  R. 

Bellingham,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  that  to  show  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  problem.  This  man  is 
feeding  too  costly  feed.  Cornmeal  and 
a  ready  mixed  feed  at  $32  per  ton  will 
never  pay  to  feed  with  mixed  hay  for 
milk  production.  Wheat  bran  or  gluten 
would  give  more  milk  and  cost  less. 
Cornmeal  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 


dairy  feeds  a  man  can  buy,  while  the 
mixed  feed  probably  contains  oat  hulls 
and  refuse  mixed  with  cotton-seed  meal 
and  some  middlings.  Now  suppose  this 
man  could  raise  the  capital  and  put  up 
a  small  silo  and  seed  some  of  his  land 
to  clover.  With  a  few  hundred  dollars 
capital  he  could  build  the  silo  and  plow 
a  few  acres  of  old  pasture  or  meadow, 
buy  a  good  fertilizer  and  use  it  freely 
and  sow  fodder  corn  for  the  silo  and 
for  dry  feeding.  By  following  the  corn 
with  rye,  manuring  the  rye  in  the 
Spring,  cutting  it  early  for  feed  and 
then  plowing  it  under,  he  could  keep  on 
raising  corn  and  slowly  increase  his 
feed  and  his  herd.  If  he  had  the  money 
to  do  this  with  he  could  change  that  $5 
a  month  loss  to  $25  a  month  gain. 

What  Dairymen  are  Against. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmers 
throughout  this  section  are  not  very 
well  content  with  their  environments. 
I  believe  the  scarcity  and  unreliability 
of  farm  helpers  are,  in  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure,  the  fundamental  cause.  The  aver¬ 
age  land-owner  who  has  worked  to  gain 
a  few  dollars  in  excess  of  his  daily 
needs  knows  the  value  of  his  dollar,  and 
is  not  a  willing  mortal  to  pay  $30  per 
month  to  secure  labor  which  cannot 
average  over  two-thirds  that  amount  at 
any  other  occupation.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning,  I  will  cite  two  village  laborers 
who  applied  at  my  premises  for  work 
(as  “haying”  laborers).  When  asked 
if  they  understood  the  operation  of  a 
hay-fork  their  reply  was  negative,  like¬ 
wise  the  mower,  binder,  hay-loader,  and 
didn’t  know  how  to  whet  a  scythe.  True, 
they  could  pitch  hay  (couldn’t  load), 
and  demanded  $1.50  per  day  of  10  hours. 
One  found  employment  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  but  never  appeared  to  begin  his 
labors.  Another  grave  question  which 
causes  the  rural  inhabitant  to  feel  sick 
of  his  profession  is  the  petty,  and  in 
many  cases  seemingly  useless  and  sense¬ 
less,  demands  of  the  dairy  inspectors 
sent  broadcast  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
On  the  question  of  clean  milk  I  will  not 
enter.  I  am  for  every  measure  that  will 
or  can  promote  the  cleanliness  of  milk 
and  its  kindred  products,  and  I  believe 
New  York  should  pay  for  its  extra 
“lugs.”  Can  the  dairyman  pay  $30  per 
month  to  two  men,  $28  per  ton  for  feed, 
sell  his  milk  for  a  2^4-cent  average,  and 
supply  every  whim  a  milk  inspector(?) 
calls  for?  Can  the  cattle-breeder  meet 
the  losses  caused  by  some  crank  whom 
the  State  has  styled  a  “veterinary”  and 
who  says,  nay  orders,  that  the  pride 
of  his  herd  shall  be  exterminated  to  rid 
the  State  of  tuberculosis,  and,  as  has 
been  proven  in  two  cases  here  in 
Dutchess  County  (State  of  New  York), 
the  condemned  cattle  were  found  sound 
upon  post-mortem  examination?  True, 
the  State  pays  for  the  cattle  so  killed, 
but  who  determines  the  value? 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Grange 
tends  to  cause  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers.  When  a  picnic  is  at  hand  all 
agree,  but  in  business  each  is  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  self  and  not  the  least  particle 
of  unit  does  he  feel  for  his  fellow- 
members.  An  effective  organization  is 
sorely  needed  among  rural  inhabitants. 
Heavy  mortgages  are  a  constant  thorn 
in  the  side  of  some.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  Dutchess  County  is  mortgaged. 
Why?  The  rumshops  and  unlicensed 
cider  dens  are  an  ever-present  evil.  Not 
very  encouraging  to  find  your  servants 
intoxicated  and  the  whole  work  left 
upon  your  worthy  shoulders.  Some 
contented  farmers  there  are ;  men  who 
have  faced  hard  times  and  stemmed 
the  tide ;  it  is  they  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  that  our  nation  relies  upon. 

GEO.  M.  WARREN. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Small  Boy  (whose  father  is  very 
bald,  to  nurse,  who  is  vigorously  brush¬ 
ing  his  hair)  ;  “I  say,  when  shall  I  be 
old  enough  to  leave  off  hair?” — Punch. 


Any¬ 
where 
and 
Every¬ 
where 

no  matter  where,  or  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  locality,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the 

Tubular  Separator 

will  meet  the  requirements  easily 
and  well — because  it  has  been 
proven  to  meet  dairy  requirements 
under  all  conditions;  not  only  in 
your  locality,  but  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Tubular’s  careful  and 
scientific  construction  assures 
clean  skimming,  easy  filling,  turn¬ 
ing  and  cleaning. 

Its  saving  of  oil,  labor,  time 
and  attention  are  also  worth  look¬ 
ing  into. 

For  full  particulars  write  for 
Catalog  153  Sent  free. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Penns. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  running 
mill  makes  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  you.  If  you 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don’t  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea-> 
tures  that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines  and  other  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New  York 


HARNESS 

By  Mail 

Yon- can  buy  custom-made 
oak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
"our  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
You  save  two  prolits— the  jobber 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  It 
you’re notsatisfied, money  hack.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  E. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


For  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Ringbone, 
All  Lameness 


THE 
REMEDY 
USED  ALL 
OVER  THE 
WORLD 


Cures  where  any 
thing  will.  1 

Leaves  no  mark  or  scar.  ' 
Get  it  and  be  ready  for 
emergencies. 

Not  Sale  Without  It 

Wiggins,  Sask.,  Dec.  26,  1907. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  a  great  many 
bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure.  Out  here  on 
the  prairie,  where  we  are  so  far  from  a 
doctor,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  safe 
without  it.  Kindly  send  me  one  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

J.  McMillan. 

A  liniment  for  man  and  beast.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  $1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5.  The 
great  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse, "  free 
at  drug  stores  or  write  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the 
market.  We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs. 
Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 
14  State  St.,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coatorgloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Ilog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  BST’Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


LET  US  SHOWYQU  SOMETHING  BETTER  IN 

COW  STABLINGS 

today  for  large  fine  folder  in  colors  and  learn  about  the 

JAMES  SANITARY 
STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

SIX  STYLES  OF  STANCHIONS 
TWO  STYLES  OF  STALLS  (Steel  aud  Wood) 

These  are  the  stalls  and  stanchions  that  have  taken  the  dairy¬ 
men  by  storm  at  County  and 
State  Fairs  this  fall.  There 
is  nothing  in  cow 
that  can  be  compared  with 
them  in  Convenience,  Safety, 

Cow  Comfort  and,  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  in  the  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ditions  they  establish. 

SEEING  IS 
BELI  E  V  I  N  G 

We  show  you  something  really  modern  and 
practical.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  the  folder.  Send  for  it  today  to 

THE  KENT  MFG.  CO., 

ISO  Kent  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 
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THE  HORSE 

A  VETERAN  HORSE. 

The  horse  shown  below  is  an  old 
veteran  who  has  helped  save  and  keep 
a  farm.  “Old  Goldie”  is  20  years  old. 
He  served  faithfully  on  a  market  gar¬ 
den  near  Cleveland,  O.,  and  then  fell 
into  kind  hands  on  a  farm  in  Lorain  Co. 
There  the  work  is  light  and  feed  plenty, 
and  the  old  horse  will  pass  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  comfort.  Our  friend,  S. 
Colahan,  sends  us  the  picture  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  old  horse  finds  himself 
in  clover. 


CORN  FOR  FEEDING  HORSES. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  conducted 
last  year  some  interesting  experiments 
comparing  corn  and  oats  as  feed  for  a 
horse.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  we  have 
found  that  corn  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
feeding  horses  and  mules,  especially  those 
doing  farm  work.  In  many  parts  of  the 
North,  however,  farmers  say  that  they  do 
not  think  corn  alone  is  the  best  horse 
feed.  They  have  an  idea  that  oats  should 
he  used  for  at  least  part  of  the  ration. 
When  asked  to  tell  why  they  think  so  many 
of  them  have  difficulty  in  giving  exact 
reasons,  but  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  oats  give  the  horses  spirit  and  are 
largely  different  from  corn  in  that  respect. 
At  present  prices,  on  most  farms  oats  are 
one  of  the  most  expensive  grains  we  have, 
and  if  corn  would  give  equally  good  re¬ 
sults  the  horses  could  be  fed  considerably 
cheaper  through  the  course  of  a  year.  The 


fact  is,  however,  that  this  belief  that  oats 
are  superior  to  corn  is  so  strong  that  many 
farmers  will  pay  a  high  price  for  the  grain. 
When  a  chemist  analyzes  both  grains  he 
fails  to  find  any  good  reason  why  the  oats 
should  be  so  much  better  than  the  corn, 
especially  when  the  horse  is  at  hard  work. 
At  one  time  it  was  claimed  that  a  principle 
known  as  avenine  was  found  in  the  oats 
which  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
horses.  It  now  seems  that  the  existence 
of  this  principle  has  never  been  proved, 
and  that  it  is  quite  improbable  that  there 
is  any  such  thing.  The  Ohio  Station  under¬ 
took  a  careful  experiment  which  ought  to 
settle  the  question  pretty  thoroughly.  It 
selected  six  grade  Percheron  horses,  divid¬ 
ing  them  fairly  into  teams  by  size  and 
weight.  These  horses  were  from  seven  to  IS 
years  old  and  they  were  fed  for  4S  weeks, 
being  worked  all  that  time.  The  hay  used 
was  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Timothy  of 
fair  quality.  Three  of  the  horses  were  fed 
on  oats  in  connection  with  the  hay,  while 
the  others  were  fed  an  equal  weight  of  corn, 
either  shelled  or  on  the  ear.  The  idea  was 
to  feed  pound  against  pound  of  corn  and 
oats,  the  other  feed  being  the  same,  and 
then  make  accurate  reports  of  the  weight 
and  condition  of  the  horses  from  time  to 
time.  This  experiment  was  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out  and  will  be  found  in  full  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  195. 

Briefly  stated,  the  results  showed  that 
the  corn-fed  horses  stood  the  hard  work 
during  the  hot  weather  just  as  well  as  the 
oat-fed  horses  did.  It  was  proved  that  the 
use  of  corn  exclusively  as  a  grain  for  48 
weeks  in  succession  did  not  injure  the 
health  of  the  horses.  The  use  of  the  corn 
didn’t  make  the  horses  lazy  or  lacking  in 
endurance  and  on  the  other  hand  the  use 
of  oats  did  not  give  the  horses  extra  spirit. 
When  fed  with  good  mixed  hay,  clover  and 
Timothy  and  doing  general  farm  work  it 
was  found  that  the  ear  corn  was  just  as 
efficient  pound  for  pound  of  grain  as  the 
oats  were,  while  the  corn  was  considerably 
cheaper.  The  ear  corn,  on  the  whole,  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  better  results  than  shelled 


corn.  Another  thing  the  experiment  showed 
was  the  fact  that  horses  differ  a  good 
deal  in  their  ability  to  utilize  their  feed. 
We  observe  in  our  own  horses  on  (he  farm 
that  they  differ  in  power  of  digestion,  some 
being  much  easier  keepers  than  others  and 
making  a  better  use  of  both  their  hay  and 
their  grain.  These  experiments  in  Ohio  ap¬ 
pear  to  show  conclusively  that  with  the 
average  work  horses  on  the  farm  corn  is 
fully  equal  to  oats  as  a  feed  and  that 
such  horses  with  mixed  hay  will  keep  in 
good  condition  and  do  their  work  properly 
on  ear  corn  alone  as  grain.  When  it  comes 
to  a  driving  horse  it  is  probable  that  the 
corn  will  not  answer  as  well,  although  in 
the  South  and  a  great  many  parts  of  the 
West  corn  alone  is  used  for  these  horses. 
It  certainly  appears  from  this  report  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  farmer  who  has  a 
fair  corn  crop,  buying  oats  at  a  high 
price  to  feed  his  work  horses,  in  fact  in 
many  cases  a  farmer  who  raises  both  oats 
and  corn  would  do  well  to  sell  the  oats  at 
the  higher  figure.  At  the  same  time  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  single  grain  better 
for  growing  young  stock,  such  as  calves 
and  colts,  than  good  oats,  although  wheat 
bran  fed  in  fair  amounts  will  give  practic¬ 
ally  as  much  growth. 

In  this  experiment  whole  corn  was  used 
either  shelled  or  on  the  ear.  Ground  or 
chopped  corn  alone  is  not  so  good  for ’horses. 
Prof.  Kaupp  of  the  Colorado  College  has 
the  following  to  say  about  it : 

“When  corn  chop  alone  is  fed  to  a  horse 
it  often  produces  stomach  indigestion  and 
bloating,  which  in  the  horse  is  a  very 
serious  form  of  indigestion  or  colic.  The 
reason  that  corn  chop  produces  this  con¬ 
dition  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  com¬ 
pactly  in  the  stomach.  The  stomach  juices 
cannot  thoroughly  permeate  it  to  digest 


the  nutrients,  and  as  a  result  unnatural 
fermentation  takes  place.  The  gas  causes 
distention  of  the  stomach  wall,  and  stomach 
or  gastric  colic  is  the  result.  This  is  a 
serious  form  of  colic  because  of  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  stomach.  The  horse 
cannot  vomit  or  belch  gas  unless  the  walls 
be  so  greatly  distended  that  there  is  a 
modification  or  stretching  of  the  part  of  the 
stomach  at  the  point  where  the  esophagus 
enters  it,  and  consequently  there  is  great 
danger  of  rupturing  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  with  a  fatal  termifiation.’’ 


Wind  Galls. 

I  bought  a  mare  with  wind  galls  on  both 
hind  legs.  Will  you  advise  me  what  they 
come  from  and  how  I  can  drive  them 
away?  M.  p. 

New  York. 

The  puffs  (wind  galls)  are  distentions  of 
the  synovial  bursae  or  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you  cannot 
“drive  them  away.”  They  are  due  to 
overstrain  of  the  parts  and  usually  indi 
cate  that  no  further  damage  will  be  done 
by  hard  driving.  Indeed  they  often  are 
seen  on  the  most  hardy,  enduring  sort 
of  road  horse,  and  while  constituting  a 
blemish  they  will  not  be  likely  to  cause 
lameness.  We  would  advise  leaving  them 
alone.  If  you  must  treat  them  then  applj 
pressure  by  means  of  flat  corks  wrapped  in 
cotton  batting,  put  upon  puffs  and  neld 
there  by  bandages.  Kemove  three  times 
daily  and  thoroughly  hand  rub  the  parts, 
and  if  lameness  at  any  time  is  noticed  it 
would  be  best  to  have  the  tendons  line- 
fired  and  blistered  by  a  veterinarian,  but 
if  that  cannot  be  done  some  good  may  fol¬ 
low  blistering  with  cerate  of  cantbarides  or 
some  other  effective  blister  ointment. 

A.  s.  A. 

“Nature  plans  well  for  mankind’s 
needs.”  “I  should  say  so.  What  could 
be  more  convenient  than  ears  to  hook 
spectacles  over?” — Washington  Herald. 
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For  Spavin 
Curb  or  Splint* 

Sloe^iv’s 

lyiTvirrveivt 

is  unsurpassed 
Impenetrates  and  relieves  pain  very 
quickly- needs  very  little  rubbing  -  ana 
does  nof  leave  a  scar  or  blemish. 

An  anHsephc  remedy  for  fhrush, 
fisfula  and  any  abscess. 

PRICE  25<t.  50$  t  $,1.00 

Sloan'sTreaMse  on  Horses,  Cattle.  Hogs  and  Poultry" 
Sen?  Free 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.  5.  A. 


^gSHRBINE 


Remove*  Bursal  Enlargements. 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissue*. 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Lameness,  Allays 
Pain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  the  horse  up.  S2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  D  free. 
ABSORBINE,  Jit.,  (mankind$1.00 
— __  bottle.)  Bor  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 
or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico¬ 
cele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  pain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL- 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


EXGELL 


IRON 

and 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  P& 


“Save-The-Horse’SpavinCure. 


SOUND' 


American  Car  and  Foundry  Company, 

165  Broadway,  Wow  York. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Enclose  $5.00  for  bottle  "Save-4he-Horse,##  Send 
to  my  farm.  Addres*  FRANK  BROWN,Circleville, Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  I  have  had  a  number  of  bottles  and  have  never  known  It 
to  fall.  The  last  one  cured  a  ringbone.  There  it  no  question 
but  what  your  remedy  works  wonders.  Men  have  made  the 
statement  to  me  that  it  is  expensive,  and  X  have  demon* 
strated  to  them  several  times  over  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
thing  they  can  get.  CLARENCE  PRICE, 

t  sv  AA  a  bottle-*  wish  legal  wtfcs  guarantee  ot  contract.  Send 
V  ia  *01/  (or  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and 
trainers  on  every  kind  of  case,  fwamstly  cures  Spavin- 
V  Tboroogfcptn,  ntsslwi  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped 
Wind  puff.  Shoe  BeU,  l^srsi  Tendons  and  ail  lumfu  No 

D€*Ut>  *t  Express 
Are..  Btaffauatos,  X.  t« 


lock,  Wlndpul 
•car  or  loss  of  hair.  Hone  works  as 
Paid.  Troy  Chemical  U.,  24 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

KF.WTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure, 

A  veterinary  remedy  for; 
wind, throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recom¬ 
mends.  $1.00  per  can,  of 
dealers,  or  exp.  prepaid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  Use,’’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $150;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre- 

Said  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet  N 
.  P.  PM.UNfl  &  SON  CO..  Arch  st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  “HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel — wood  lined. 

Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”,  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFQ.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem,  Ohio. 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory1 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
DoubleRefined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  isn’t  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  for 
it.  Eitj  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  bulldlnx  and  let  us  quote  you 
faotory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goode  Cato- 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  No.  at  R.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 


— 99  %o  °/o  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHII 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD  _ 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
_  _  _ _  „  4  In  to  O  ft.  Through 

1  Man  Sawing  Machine  Beats  2  Cross-out  Saw 

6  to  8  cords  daily  Is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
.RITKSKART  f\— - *Sb - A  BAW8  DOWH 

No  iTgutff  tries 

Our 1909  Model  Machine  saws  faster, runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  sulta  la- 
year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Bend  for  catalog 
Showing  latest  Improvements.  hirst  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  C.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ILL. 


CUT  ICE 


THREE 
SIZES 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cot  more  than  20  men  aawing  by 
hand.  Cakea  are  cutunfiorm, 
ot  any  size  and  thickneaa.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  ent  more  ice  In 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and 
man  can  usa.  Too  can  cat  for  others  end 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  nse, 

Ask  for  catalogue  end  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  *T„  MILWAUKEE,  Wl« 


I  3i'z  to  20011. P.  Saw  Mill  Outfits. 
Steam  .Gasoline  or  Water  Power. 
Planers.ShingleMills.com  Mills. 

FREIGHT.  LOACH  MILL  M*sufactuRingCo  send  for  I 

_  _  B  R  I  O  G  c  PORT._AL  A. _ 


ENSILAGE 

Use  GALE-BALUWIH  GUTTERS 

for  fast  work  with 
little  power 


For 

ENSILAGE 
AND  DRY 
FODDER 

The  Up -to -Date  Cutters 

with  elevators  to  serve  the  highest  silo,  safety  fly¬ 
wheel,  safety  treadle  lever;  cut  4  different  lengths. 
Cut  fastest,  feed  easiest;  strongest  and  most 
durable. 

With  or  Without  Traveling  Feed  Tabla 

Just  the  machines  for  people  with  light  power  engines.  Write 
for  book  and  investigate.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY* 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  C0« 

Box  76.  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


UMftrAPFC  /HAM  Absolutely  the  first  Triple  Power  and  only  genuine  Steel  Stump 
nALLCADLL  IKUJT  Puller.  60  per  cent  lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other. 


mnnmiHGmav 

WOST/MM 
\MJL 


I  WROUGHT  IRON 


5  TEEL 


Guaranteed  for  three  years.  Catalog  free.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  RS 


Centerville,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


1008. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CASH  VALUE  OF  SILAGE. 

On  page  858  you  ask  for  cash  value 
of  corn  silage.  I  have  bought  a  crop  of 
silage  this  Fall,  100  tons,  for  $300.  I 
shall  sell  20  tons  of  hay,  worth  now  $15 
per  ton,  to  pay  for  it,  which  I  otherwise 
would  have  fed  my  milking  cows.  The 
silo  is  on  a  neighboring  farm  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  I  haul  enough  for  two 
days.  When  I  haul  I  back  wagon  up  to 
silo  and  throw  direct  in  box  of  wagon. 
I  will  report  in  Spring  how  much  more 
milk  I  have  made  this  Winter  by  the  use 
of  silage.  G.  p.  k. 

Clinton  Corners,  Nc  Y. 

We  consider  silage  worth  $2.50  per 
ton  when  hay  is  worth  $12.  Of  course 
it  would  be  worth  less  if  it  was  to  be 
handled.  I  bought  about  25  tons  last 
Spring  for  $44  at  auction,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  bargain.  It  was  near  at 
hand,  and  I  filled  bran  sacks  enough  for 
three  or  four  feeds  and  fed  from  the 
sack.  What  you  could  afford  to  pay 
would  depend  on  how  far  you  had  to 
draw  it  and  what  hay  is  worth.  If  good 
silage  it  is  worth  very  much  more  than 
ordinary  hay  for  milk.  F.  A.  c. 

Portlandville,  N.  Y. 

MILK  DIFFICULTIES. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  quality  of 
the  milk  that  can  be  raised  on  a  farm 
which  is  all  meadows,  bogs  and  muck  except 
about  three  acres  around  the  house? 
Ditches  of  stagnant  water  are  nearby  and 
pools  also.  2.  Is  there  any  special  way  of 
feeding  the  cattle  that  would  give  the 
milk  which  is  10  to  20  hours’  old,  24  hours 
at  most,  a  decided  rotten  taste,  not  onion? 
I  cannot  express  what  it  is.  The  milk 
seems  to  be  handled  right  and  cleanly,  it 
is  cooled  off  after  milking,  and  before  it 
is  put  down  the  well ;  the  cans  are  clean. 
This  second  question  has  no  connection  with 
the  first,  as  it  refers  to  the  product  of  a 
different  farmer.  j.  b.  f. 

New  York. 

1.  The  quality  of  milk  which  can  be 
produced  on  such  a  farm  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  cows 
and  does  the  milking.  As  a  rule  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  few  farmers  realize 
the  importance  of  preventing  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  milk  from  such  sources 
as  pools  of  stagnant  water  and  muck 
land  sufficiently  to  insure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clean  milk.  This  farm  could,  no 
doubt,  be  improved  by  simply  draining 
off  the  surface  water  with  open  ditches 
and  providing  a  pure  water  supply  for 
the  cattle  to  drink.  A  proper  sanitary 
arrangement  of  the  barn  and  work 
should  then  make  the  production  of 
clean  milk  an  easy  matter.  2.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cause  for  a  rotten  taste  in 
milk,  there  is  no  wholesoi..e  food  that 
could  cause  .the  trouble  without  detec¬ 
tion.  I  would  look  for  the  trouble  to 
come  from  some  unwholesome  food,  such 
as  moldy  corn  fodder,  spoiled  silage, 
fermented  brewer’s  grains,  musty  hay 
or  any  food  which  has  started  to  fer¬ 
ment  or  decompose.  Of  course,  turnips 
and  cabbage  will  taste  in  the  milk  if 
fed  just  before  milking,  but  this  would 
be  easy  to  detect.  c.  s.  G. 


MILKING  MACHINES. 

Will  not  the  milking  machines  put  the 
dairy  business  into  the  hands  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  corporations  who  can  afford  to 
keep  large  herds  and  produce  milk  at  a  low 
cost? 

Personally  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
dairy  business  will  be  so  monopolized  as 
to  seriously  affect  the  small  dairyman. 
So  far  as  the  man  with  four  or  five 
cows  is  concerned  he  is  independent  of 
a  milking  machine  to-day  and  will  be 
till  the  machines  become  so  simple  and 
cheap  that  he  can  have  one  if  lie  cares 
to.  Further,  this  man  will  never  attain 
the  highest  success  in  dairying.  He  has 
not  cows  enough  to  make  up  or  market 
his  product  economically  unless  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  live  where  he  has  his  milk  or 
cream  taken  from  door,  and  unless  he  is 
exceptionally  fond  of  cattle  there  will 
not  be  enough  of  his  dairy  to  cause  him 
to  put  in  it  his  best.  A  man  to  be 
“prosperous”  in  the  dairy  business,  must 


be  “businesslike,”  whether  he  has  few 
or  many  cows.  As  a  rule  the  wealthy 
man  with  the  large  dairy  and  fine  equip¬ 
ment,  and  good  prices  for  his  products, 
too,  is  not  the  man  who  is  making 
money  from  his  cows.  The  man  who 
does  this  now,  and  always,  is  the  man 
who  gives  them  his  personal  attention  all 
along  the  line.  Milking  is  only  an  in¬ 
cident.  Just  now  the  labor  is  a  very 
important  problem,  which  the  milking 
machine  will  help  to  solve.  Many,  very 
wisely,  will  go  out  of  dairying,  into 
sheep  and  horses.  The  man  who  is 
rightly  situated,  and  of  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence,  will  make  more  money  out 
of  his  cows,  and  matters  will  adjust 
themselves  as  they  always  do.  A  tem¬ 
porary  injury  may  come  to  some,  but  in 
the  end  all  will  be  better  off.  I  heard 
the  same  complaint  when  I  bought  the 
first  twine  binder  that  ever  came  into 
Columbia  County.  To-day  the  smallest 
farmer  owns  one,  and  none  so  poor  as 
to  do  reverence  to  the  cradle  or  hand- 

rake.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  COW  RATIONS. 

1.  I  have  a  few  tons  of  last  year’s  hay — 
clover,  Timothy  and  Red-top  mixed,  which 
was  pressed  some  10  months  ago,  and  after¬ 
wards  colored,  and  some  of  the  bales  of 
about  200  pounds  each  dampened  through  by 
snow  and  rain  beating  in  upon  them,  so 
that  they  are  now  brown  and  have  a 
musty  odor  inside,  but  are  dry  and  seem 
to  throw  off  no  dust.  The  cows  eat  it 
more  readily  than  they  do  a  good  quality 
of  this  year’s  Timothy  and  seem  to  like  it. 
Will  this  hay  injure  the  cattle  in  any  way, 
by  causing  abortion  or  otherwise,  if  fed 
largely  upon  it  for  several  weeks?  They 
are  also  having  plenty  of  grain.  2.  I  am 
feeding  my  Jersey  cows,  due  in  March  and 
April,  the  old  hay,  as  above  mentioned, 
Timothy  hay,  and  each  also,  daily,  about 
three  quarts  of  ground  oats,  three  quarts 
of  wheat  bran,  alternating  with  three 
quarts  of  buckwheat  middlings,  four  quarts 
of  buckwheat  hulls  and  nearly  two  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  same  amount 
of  oil  meal,  and  two  pounds  of  beets,  be¬ 
sides  a  few  apple  or  potato  parings,  per¬ 
haps  four  quarts  a  week,  and  occasionally 
10  or  15  pounds  of  shock  corn,  say  once 
a  week,  and  one-lialf  pint  of  molasses  daily. 
How  is  this  for  a  proper  and  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  is  it  too  heavy,  and  if  so,  which 
of  the  feeds  should  be  shortened  up?  The 
animals  also  have  the  run  of  a  pasture, 
now  rather  short,  on  pleasant  days. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  c. 

1.  From  the  fact  that  your  cows  eat 
this  hay  with  a  relish  and  that  it  is  not 
dusty  when  the  bales  are  opened,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  materially 
injured  for  feeding  purposes.  Of  course 
there  is  always  some  danger  in  feeding 
musty  hay,  so  it  should  be  fed  with  care 
and  discontinued  if  any  bad  results 
should  follow.  2.  The  ration  you  are 
feeding  figures  out  as  follows  by  taking 
the  approximate  weights  for  the  meas¬ 
ures  given  and  figuring  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  of  the  feeds  you  alternate : 
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Feeding  Stuff 
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Ground  Oats,  2}<&  lbs . 

2.302 

.2882 

1.6721 

Buckwheat  Middlings,  lf4  lbs. 

1.323 

.3351 

.7516 

Buckwheat  Hulls,  2  lbs . 

1.85 

.0368 

.  .8776 

Oil  Meal,  2  lbs . 

1.816 

.5752 

.9738 

Cotton-seed  Meal,  2  lbs . 

1.836 

.7402 

.9594 

Beets,  2  lbs . 

.26 

.0242 

.179 

Wheat  Bran,  1  lb . 

.885 

.121 

.4769 

Mixed  Hay,  18  lbs . 

15.66 

.4928 

9.288 

Molasses,  1  ib . 

.8 

.032 

.693 

26.732 

2.6455 

15.8714 

Nutritive  Ratio  1  :  6 

This  ration  is  rather  heavy  for  Jersey 
cows  coming  in  in  March  and  April,  and 
it  is  a  very  costly  one  unless  you  have 
lots  of  oats  at  a  low  price.  You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  oats  at  two  cents  a  pound 
as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows.  By  cutting  out 
the  oats  and  buckwheat  hulls  you  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ration  nearly  six 
cents  a  day,  and  it  would  not  reduce  its 
feeding  value  very  much.  You  should 
also  soon  decrease  the  amount  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  fed  to  cows  coming  in  in 
March  and  April,  not  feeding  any  after 
January  1.  Here  is  a  slightly  narrower 
ration  which  I  think  you  would  like  bet¬ 
ter.  Three  pounds  buckwheat  middlings, 
three  pounds  malt  sprouts,  one  pound 
oil  meal,  one  pound  cotton-seed  meal 
with  the  same  hay,  beets  and  molasses. 
This  feed  should  be  wet  with  molasses 
and  water  a  few  hours  before  feeding. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


825, 


AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  PUMP 

?  |  Engine  complete  ready  to 

«  Jt  attach,  as  shown,  to  “any 
2  |j|  old  pump,”  in  30  minutes 


Freight  Paid 

as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  on  every  ship¬ 
ment  of 

EMPIRE 

“Big  Wire”  Fence 


All 

Wires 

Same 

Size 


All 

No.  9 


Factory  price  on 
the  only  fence 
you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Full  strength  all  over — 
wires  all  same  size — No.  9. 
The  biggest  wires  ever  used 
in  fencing  and  galvanized  till 
they  can’t  rust. 

We’ll  Send  You  Sample 

to  show  the  steel,  the  galvanizing,  the  size 
It  will  make  you  an  Empire  Fence  man, 
sure.  No  charge.  Write  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  fence  that  lasts. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.>  Adrian,  Mich. 

FENCE  Made?-** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Ooublo  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanised  to 
preventrost.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  and  STEEL  FENCE 

Cheaper  than  wood, 
combining  strength 
and  art.  For  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries 
Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG.  Address 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.. 

Box  700  Decatur ,Ind 

The  “Jubilee  Year" 


Page  Fence 

A  Quarter-Century 
of  Unparalleled  Success 


Pago  Fence  is  the  Pioneer— the  j 
oldest  woven  wire  fenco  on  the 
market.  Twenty-five  years  of  test  prove  the  supremacy 
of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  in  tensile  strength,  elastic- 
|  tty.  durability  and  economy.  Over  800,000  farmers, 
stockmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  use  and  praise  it. 
The  Government  uses  Page  Fence  as  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality.  The  first  Page  Fence  sold  is  still  in 
service— never  has  needed  repairs.  The  Pago  Fenco  | 
we  are  selling  today  is  vastly  better.  It  is  a  genuine 
High-Carbon,  Basic  Open-Hearth,  Steel  Wire  Fence. 
Money  cannot  buy  better.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
“Jubilee  KcHHon”  of  the  Page  Catuloj;, 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  A7  ‘.  Adrian,  Midi. 


MAKING  AND  SELLING 

A  MILLION 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED. 

Thtrtr  ye»r»  tgi>  Dr.  D»  Lrral  Inrantod  th«  flrat  practical 
centnfuKft]  cream  separator.  Since  that  time  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Company  haa  manufactured  and  sold  one  million 
Dfc.  LAVAL  machine,.  These  separators  are  today  in  use  In 
every  clyi hied  country  In  the  world.  They  have  been  operated 
and  criticized  everywhere.  Through  all  these  years  suevVitions 
for  their  Improvement  have  come  by  the  thousands  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Thtje  have  been  Investigated  and  tried  out 
from  time  to  time.  The  beat  have  been  adopted.  The  1908  im- 
proved  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  represent  tbe  thirty  years 
accumulation  of  such  ideaa  and  experiences.  They  represent  tho 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  through  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  one  million  machines.  If  in  your  lifetime  you  had 
milked  one  million  cows,  wouldn’t  you  feel  that  you  knew  how 
to  milk  a  cow  just  a  little  bit  better  than  someone  who  had 
milked  but  one  thousand?  That's  the  way  we  feel  about  tho 
cream  separator.  Our  knowledge  of  its  manufacture  and  prac- 
tical  use  is  many  times  greater  than  anyone  else’s.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  a  separator  can  you  afford  to  ignore  the 
knowledge  gained  by  making  and  selling  ft  million  separators? 
We  dont  believe  7011  can.  We  offer' you  the  1908  DE  LAVaL 
•  n  -T°ur  examination.  An  illustrated  catalogue 

will  be  mailed  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today.  6 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

’  *’  General  Offices  l 

65-167  BROADWAY.  “  *  win^JU'*"' 

NEW  YORK. 


S3  f .  loin 

CHICAGO 

tan  a  lais  it. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Dtuvv  A  Ikiunmo 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


National  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  best  service,  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

RANGER  HUMANE  Steel  Web  Plck!ot  Fence* 


k 


or  Hanger  Barb  Wire.  Teli 
us  what  you  require  and 

REVOLVING  I  BARB  WIRE  delivered  price.  P 

OeKalb  Fonce  Co.,  OeKalb,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BROWN  FENCE 

High  Carbon,  Hard,  Coiled  Spring  Stool  Ho.  9  Wire 
Double  Galvanized,  Weather,  Wear  and  Shock  proof. 

Stout,  durable,  adjustable  to  all  weather  changes 
and  uneven  ground.  150  Styles  at 

15  to  35c  per  rod.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT 
We  send  free  sample  and  catalog. 

The  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-Inch  Hog  Fence;  lGe  for 
26-Inch;  life  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  Si-inch;  27e  for  a  A7-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  W  rite  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230.  MUNCIE,  INO. 


FUMA 


KPMII  A  99  kill-  Pr*irie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAILOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  V. 

Ghoose  Steam 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Springlield,  Ohio 


The  DREW  Carrier 

MoVj&£!?it 


SAVER© 


It  saves  the  wages  of  one  man,  and  lightens  the 
labor  of  another.  The  worker  is  at  all  times  in  the 
shelter  of  the  barn,  in  rain  or  shine,  hot  weather  or 
cold.  He  loads  the  Drew  Carrier,  gives  it  a  push  at 
the  barn  door,  itgoestothe  manure  pile,  dumps  auto¬ 
matically  and  returns,  while  he  is  getting  another 
load  together. 

Edgerton.Wis.,  Aug.  29,  1908. 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  daily  usage  on  our 
farm,  we  have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  it 
and  are  so  well  pleased  that 
enclosed  you  will  find  an 
order  for  another. 

J.  Q.  Emery  &Son. 

(Mr. Emery  is  Wis. State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner.) 


tfT  Remember  there  is  only  one 
Drew  Carrier  and  that  is  made 
by  the  Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co., 
Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 


The  Drew  Carrier  takes  the  manure  away 
from  the  barns,  thus  removing  danger  of  disease 
in  live  stock  and  infection  of  milk.  It  saves  all  the 
elements  of  the  manure,  carrying  the  valuable  liquid 
parts  with  the  solids  to  the  manure  dump  or  spreader. 

There  is  no  machinery  to  get  out  of  order,  simply 
an  automatic  carrier,  a  suspended  cable  track  and 
•n  anchored  post  at  the  end. 


Be¬ 
sides  car- 
ryingmanure, 
feed,  milk  cans, 
water  casks,  earth, 
anything  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  ease. 

With  the  Swivel  Trolley,  an  2 
original  feature  with  the  Drew,  the  car  may  be 
turned  around  without  lifting  from  the  track,  and 
the  difficulty  of  turning  cor¬ 
ners  is  entirely  overcome. 

Our  new  booklet,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  FREE.  It  describes 
besides  the  Drew  Carrier,  a 
number  of  new  money-making 
and  money-saving  Drew  Farm  Implements.  Write 
a  card  for  the  booklet  today.  Addf-ss  all  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  home  office,  Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 
115  Monroe  Street,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch;  Rome,  New  York. 

Pacific  Br:  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  StaverCo.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co., 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  13.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Spriugs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  investment  of¬ 
fered  in  Christian’s  Natural  Food  Co.?  I 
have  been  thinking  of  taking  some  stock. 
Can  you  advise  me? 

Ohio.  j.  w.  e. 

This  company  ha 3  a-  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $660,- 
000  represents  patents,  trade  marks,  <etc. 
The  actual  worth  of  the  company  has 
been  estimated  at  $20,000.  In  other 
words,  if  you  pay  $100  for  stock  you 
pay  $66  for  patents,  trademarks,  etc., 
and  get  actual  estimated  value  of  $2. 
If  anyone  wants  to  buy  stock  on  this 
basis  because  of  prospects  that  may  or 
may  not  be  in  store  for  the  company  in 
the  future,  he  simply  has  more  faith  in 
prospects  than  we  can  muster. 


Can  you  tell  me  about  the  responsibility 
of  C.  I.  Sawdey,  Denver,  Colo.?  Last  June 
myself  with  several  others  here  made  up  a 
carload  of  onions  and  watermelons  and 
shipped  him.  We  were  unable  to  get  any 
satisfaction  out  of  him  until  August  14, 
when  he  sent  us  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  we  owed  him  §4.47  for  freight  and 
cartage  over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale.  He  then  wrote  that  the  produce  was 
of  an  inferior  quality.  I  inclose  you  the 
account  sales  and  correspondence,  and  also 
letter  from  the  commission  company,  which 
evidently  sold  them,  saying  that  the  onions 
were  fine  stock.  We  all  feel  that  we  have 
not  had  a  square  deal,  and  if  you  can  do 
anything  for  us  we  shall  appreciate  it. 

Texas.  *  a.  h.  f. 

The  correspondence  in  this  case  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  transaction  was  a  clean 
piece  of  robbery.  Before  shipping  the 
farmers  wired  for  prices  and  got  this 
reply,  dated  June  17,  1908 : 

We  replied  to  your  wire  of  yesterday 
quoting  $1.25  on  crated  onions,  but  up  to 
this  writing  have  received  no  reply.  We 
trust  you  are  loading  car  to-day  and  will 
forward  same  to-night.  There  are  a  good 
many  poor  onions  in  the  market,  but  good 
stock  sells  well  at  prices  quoted. 

c.  i.  sawdey  &  co. 

According  to  freight  bill  the  carload 
was  delivered  June  27  and  on  June  29 
the  Colorado-Texas  Commission  Com¬ 
pany  of  Denver  wrote  the  shipper  as 
follows : 

We  are  selling  your  onions  to-day  at 
three  cents  a  pound  and  wonder  if  we  can 
get  a  car  direct  from  you.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  fine  stock.  Wire  at  our  expense 
when  shipping. 

COLOKADO-TEXAS  COMMISSION  CO. 

On  June  25  Sawdey  &  Co.  wrote  that 
the  car  had  arrived,  so  they  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  railroad  until  two  days 
after  arrival,  according  to  date  of 
freight  bill.  On  June  25  they  write: 

Car  arrived  this  morning.  We  find  *upon 
examination  that  one-half  Of  the  onions 
were  seconds,  and  the  other  one-half  were 
just  fair  stock. 

As  this  was  written  two  days  before 
the  freight  bill  was  made  out  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  onions  had  not 
been  examined  at  all  when  the  letter 
of  June  25  was  written.  At  all  events 
the  commission  house  which  sold  the 
onions  four  days  later  wrote  that  they 
were  fine  stock  and  wanted  a  carload 
shipped  to  them  direct.  The  account 
sales  shows  these  items : 

Sales  on  melons . $  43.00 

Sales  of  onions .  94.66 

Express . $136.13 

Drayage  .  6.00 

Net  loss  .  4.47 


$142.13  $142.13 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
our  Texas  friends.  We  wrote  C.  I. 
Sawdey  &  Co.,  stating  the  case  and 
asked  them  for  an  explanation.  We 
also  asked  the  Colorado-Texas  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
sales,  but  neither  of  them  has  made 
any  reply.  C.  I.  Sawdey  &  Co.  have 
no  commercial  rating  in  the  sources  of 
our  information,  but  if  they  had  it 
would  not  be  worth  a  Texas  farmer's 
while  to  go  to  Colorado  to  open  a  law 
suit  for  the  proceeds  of  a  carload  of 
onions,  but  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
are  entitled  to  know  the  treatment  this 
concern  measured  out  to  one  of  their 
own  members.  It  is  all  well  enough  for 
railroad  men  of  the  Norton  type  to 
tell  farmers  to  buy  bathtubs,  and  erect 
bungalows  for  outdoor  sleeping  rooms, 
and  to  criticise  farmers’  wives  for  not 
setting  a  table  to  suit  his  fastidious 
tastes,  but  here  was  a  case  where  one 
of  his  railroads  got  $136.13  out  of  the 
farmer’s  product,  while  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  not  only  gets  nothing,  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  send  $4.47  to  balance  the 
account.  If  that  farmer’s  wife  got  her 
share  of  that  $136.13  does  any  one  doubt 
that  she  would  make  as  good  use  of  it 
as  the  railroad  magnate’s  wife  did,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  share  of  the  plun¬ 
der  that  went  to  the  Sawdey  family?  If 


the  President’s  Agricultural  Commission 
will  turn  its  attention  to  transactions  of 
which  this  is  only  a  typical  example, 
and  see  that  the  farmer  gets  his  share 
of  the  wealth  he  creates,  the  farmer 
will  soon  enough  attend  to  the  bathtub, 
and  the  farm  wives  will  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  on  the  dinner  table.  The 
case  in  question  cannot  be  called  a  busi¬ 
ness  transaction.  It  is  robbery  pure  and 
simple. 

I  write  to  ask  about  the  Automatic 
Transportation  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They 
are  selling  stock  to  anyone  that  will  buy  at 
$15  per  share,  and  are  sending  agents  out 
among  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  Please 
publish  their  scheme ;  it  may  be  a  great 
saving  to  some  of  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Michigan.  k.  d.  t. 

Reports  say  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  are  business  men  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  where  they  live;  but  at  best  we  can 
find  that  they  have  nothing  but  some 
patents  on  an  electric  device  and  one 
or  two  demonstration  plants  set  up  in 
offices ;  everything  is  in  prospects  and 
nothing  in  hand.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  get  patents.  Thousands  of  them  are 
issued  every  year,  on  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  that  is  the  last  that  is  heard  in  99 
cases  out  of  every  100  of  them.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  they  are  worth  a 
million  dollars,  and  to  issue  paper  stock 
to  that  amount  for  them.  If  farmers 
can  be  induced  to  buy  such  stock  well 
and  good.  What  matter  whether  any¬ 
thing  fuither  is  done  or  not?  We  see 
nothing  in  this  for  a  farmer,  and  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  keep  out  of  it. 

I  enclose  folder  of  Wireless  Securities  Co. 
They  have  been  selling  stock  here.  Is  it 
all  right,  or  is  it  a  fake  like  most  such 
companies? 

Pa.  s.  e.  ii. 

We  are  sorry  for  this  man’s  friends. 
We  advise  them  to  leave  these  wire¬ 
less  promotions  alone. 

Some  of  the  other  farm  papers  have 
just  discovered  that  J.  W.  Woodruff  and 
C.  H.  Spaulding,  of  Buffalo  N.  Y.,  and 
of  American  Farm  Company  fame,  and 
more  recently  of  Lake  Erie  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  eminence,  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
the  most  reliable  or  trustworthy  gentle¬ 
men  to  deal  with.  It  is  six  years  or  more 
ago  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  the 
methods  of  these  gentlemen,  for  which 
an  alleged  libel  suit  was  filed  against  the 
paper  for  more  than  $100,000.  Their  rec¬ 
ords  and  schemes  were  laid  bare  at  that 
time,  and  frequently  since,  but  many  of 
the  farm  papers  continue  to  carry  their 
advertising.  The  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  filed  suit  against  them 
as  the  American  Farm  Company  six 
years  ago,  and  estopped  them  from  do¬ 
ing  further  business  in  that  State.  Still 
when  they  turned  up  as  the  Lake  Erie 
Seed  Company,  the  advertising  was  car¬ 
ried  just  the  same.  Old  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
gentlemen  and  their  methods  of  buying 
western  corn  from  the  car,  giving  it  a 
name,  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price 
as  a  new  variety  of  their  own  develop¬ 
ment,  and  other  enterprises  of  the  same 
nature.  In  face  of  the  published  rec¬ 
ords  of  plunder,  six  years  seems  a  long 
time  for  a  publisher  to  make  sure  that 
such  a  concern  is  crooked.  We  are 
glad  the  discovery  was  finally  made ; 
but  such  stale  news  ought  not  to  •  be 
served  up  as  a  new  discovery. 


THE  farm  is  the  farmer’ s  place  of  business  as 
well  as  his  home .  He  has ,  therefore ,  a  double 
reason  for  using  paints  and  varnishes .  First 
reason  is  economy,  which  is  good,  business;  the 
second,  appearance  and  attractiveness  of  the 
house  and  other  buildings,  which  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  living  on  the  place.  The  sun  and  rain 
and  frost  certainly  cause  wood  and  iron  to  decay 
before  their  time  unless  they  are  properly  pro¬ 
tected  with  paint.  From  an  economical  stand¬ 
point,  the  time  to  paint  your  houses,  barns, 
reapers,  plows,  wagons  and  all  those  sort  of 
things,  is  when  they  need  it.  It  costs  money 
not  to,  and  they  won’t  need  painting  often  if 
you  use  the  right  paint — Sherwin-Williams. 

Sher  win-  Williams 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  USE 


S-W  Buggy  Paint 

A  varnish  gloss  paint  of  great  durability. 
For  painting  and  varnishing  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  sleighs, 
carts,  farm  implements,  etc.  Stands  outside 
exposure  and  wear  and  can  be  cleaned  and 
washed.  Made  in  nine  handsome  shades. 

S-W  Wagon  &  Implement  Paint 

A  highly  protective  paint  for  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  wagons,  implements,  tools  and  similar 
surfaces.  An  economical  and  serviceable 
paint,  made  in  six  durable  colors. 

S-W  Enamel  Leather  Dressing 

For  renewing  the  finish  on  carriage  tops, 
side  curtains  and  similar  surfaces.  Will  not 
crack  when  top  is  calashed.  Makes  the 
leather  look  like  new. 

S  W  P.  (Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,  Prepared) 

For  outside  of  buildings  use  8  W  P.  It  is 
the  highest  grade  paint  made.  It  is  more 
economical  than  any  other  because  it  lasts 
longer  and  takes  less  to  do  the  job. 


S-W  Creosote  Paint 

For  barns, small  buildings  and  fences  where  a 
durable  paint  at  a  moderate  cost  is  desired. 
Made  in  a  variety  of  serviceable  eolors. 

S-W  Commonwealth  Barn  Red 

A  bright,  handsome  red  paint  for  painting 
barns,  corn  cribs,  fences,  etc.  A  moderate 
priced  paint  of  excellent  value. 

S-W  Paris  Green 

Kills  the  bugs  but  does  not  blight  the  fol¬ 
iage.  On  account  of  its  fineness,  specific 
gravity  and  uniformity  it  sprays  more  area 
per  pound  than  any  other  green. 

S-W  Arsenate  of  Lead 

This  is  a  form  of  insecticide  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  horticultur¬ 
ists  and  growers  of  small  fruits. 

S-W  Medicinal  Linseed  Oil 

For  veterinary  uses,  internal  and  external. 
Made  from  the  highest  grade  of  flaxseed  by 
cold  press  process,  lias  no  equal  as  a  lax¬ 
ative  for  cattle. 


Ask  your  local  S-W  agent  for  color  cards  of  the  paints  mentioned  above.  If 
we  have  no  agent  in  your  vicinity,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  any  information 
desired,  and  supply  you  with  any  of  our  products  direct. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

LARGEST  (BECAUSE  BEST) 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Address  all  Inquiries  io  635  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hatch  Chickens 

_ _ Stahl  “wood- 

3|63|t1  on  Hon”  and 
W  M  ”  Excelsior” 

incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72A  Quincy. III. 


SNOW  WHITE  WYANIiOTTES.  Best  laying  Btrain.  Bredfrom 
winners.  Circular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm  ,Stewartstown,Pa; 


Barked  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  toulouse  geese. 

Cheap,  bred  to  lay  Rtrains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  fullofnBeful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS, 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  bkian,  Mt.  KUco,  n.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  O.—All  Breeds  of 
Bet  and  Hunting  Dogs,  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred 
Boultry.  Hundreds  of  Bullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write ‘your  wants. 


B 


EGINNERS  WITH  POULTRY alls 

experience  and  conclusions  of  Experts  and 
Experiment  Stations  which  use  and  recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 


Guaranteed  the  Best  for  Satisfaction  and  Profit 


Save  time  and  money  by  writing  for  212-page  Free  Cat*, 
log  showing  Self-Regulating  Incubators. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


OTS  OF  EGGS 

»  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 


Mann’s 


Bone  Cutter 


Latest 
Model 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  N« 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Please  inform  us  what  fertilizer  should  be 
used  on  what  we  call  sugar  tree  soil  or 
common  clay  land  for  corn  growing ;  also 
what  fertilizer  for  black  ground.  I  am 
one  of  your  10-cent  subscribers  and  am 
much  pleased  with  the  paper.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  my  subscription  and  pay  by  the  year 
as  soon’  as  the  time  runs  out.  We  have 
taken  numerous  farm  papers,  but  we  think 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  beats  them  all. 

Ohio.  f.  P.  s. 

Ohio  farmers  are  of  course  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use 
or.  their  land,  and  they  have  had  some 
practical  lessons  of  late  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  standard  of  fertilizers  sold 
them.  They  have  been  buying  fertiliz¬ 
ers  for  several  years  from  a  concern 
whose  goods  analyze  at  the  experiment 
stations  of  several  States  very  much  be¬ 
low  the  guarantee  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  to  add  fuel  to  their  grievances 
the  manufacturers  have  secured  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  Agricultural  Board 
restraining  them  from  publishing  the 
low  analysis,  while  other  States  freely 
publish  the  result  of  their  analyses.  Our 
editorial  department  has  discussed  the 
questions  asked  about  fertilizers.  We 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
a  10-weeks’  visitor  to  the  Rural  family, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  he 
proposes  to  become  a  permanent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  It  may  be  signifi¬ 
cant  that  during  the  last  six  months, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  fertilizer 
frauds,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  10- 
weeks’  orders  have  been  renewed  for  a 
year  from  Ohio  than  from  any  one 
other  State,  not  excepting  New  York. 

J.  J.  D. 


For  Sale— 50  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 

at  $1 .00  each,  to  reduce  stock. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  -  Hudson,  New  York. 


SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

1  lli  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 
WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE 


Choice  Early  Hatched  Barred 
and  Buff  P.  Rocks,  also  White 
Wyandottes.  Inspection  Solicited.  Price  Reason¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Feed  Your  Hens  Green  Bone 
cut  with  a 

Stearns  Bone  Cutter 

We  guarantee  healthier  liens 
and  more  and  better  eggs. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
Send  for  printed  matter. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co. .Box  11,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Home  Water  Works 

Have  running  water  where  and  when  you  want 
it.  Use  the  nearby  brook,  spring  or  pond. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  RAMS 

rale*  water  to  »n y  height,  in  any 
Reliable,  economical,  no 
expense  or  trouble  to  operate.  Free 
Catalog  gives  valuable  euggestioue.  De¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Rife  and  Foster 
Hydraulic  Rams.  We  Guarantee  Bati* 
faction.  Write  today. 


fOWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  Ill  Broadway.  Hew  York  CltJ 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  rsE’-™™  ™ITE 


Circular  free. 


FYANIiOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Sale: 

E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Bronze  Turkeys — Vigorous  breeders.  Eliminates  race  suicide. 
Mated  positively  unrelated.  Hkrt  McConnell,  Ligonier,Ind. 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon-Red  Turkeys  For  Sale. 

J.  T.  BURDICK,  Uniondale,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Rod  Chickens.  Choice  Btock.  Low  prices— 
Circular  Free.  FAIKV1EW  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Ba. 


A  few  ehoice  Turkeys  For  Sale,  a  cross  of 
wild  and  Bronze  blood;  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.00. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


MDRDM7P  TIIRYCVQ— Large  boned  nicely 
s  Dnuru-L  I  UnixLIO  marked  and  bred  from 
Hens  weighing  25  lbs.,  Toms  48  lbs.  Sold  at  farmers 
prices.  Hickory  Island  Farm,  Clayton.  N.  Y. 


DDftM7C  TITBIflTVC— A  lot  of  extra  fine 
DIYUIiaE,  lUlUVtlO  Bronze  Turkeys  For 
Sale.  $10.00  per  trio,  Toms  $4.00,  Hens  $3.00.  Finely 
marked  and  heavy  young  stock.  Address 

C,  F.  Snyder,  Mount  Marion,  New  York. 


Farmers  Make  Monev 

the  year  round  in  the  south.  Why  keep  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  climate  on  high  priced  lands  grow¬ 
ing  only  one  crop?  Come  to  Tidewater  Virgin¬ 
ia  and  Carolina.  Ideal  climate  ;  three  crops  a 
year ;  richest  farming  lands ;  low  prices  and 
easy  terms.  Write  for  literature. 


F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Souihirn 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Teu^ou  ABOUT  PATENTS ! 

Full  Information  Without  Charge. 


Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned.  Highest  class  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask  for  our  references. 
Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MARKETS 


Prccs  current  at  Nevr  York  during  week  ending 
November  20,  1908,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.. 

.3112 

.36 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

...  .27 

@ 

.30 

33@  .35 

Dower  Grades  _ 

@ 

.25 

28®  .30 

Storage . 

...  .22 

@ 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best.... 

•  •• 

.28 

.32 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20 

@ 

.26 

•25@  .30 

Factory . . 

...  .17 

@ 

.20 

.22®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .17 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best.... 

..  .14 

@ 

.15 

.20®  .22 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .11 

@ 

.13 

.16®  .18 

Skims . 

@ 

.09 

.10@  .13 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  SI  .81  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  394  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 


who  have  no  additional”  station 

charges . 

qt. 

.07  @  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.  .48 

@  .50 

.60 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .35 

©  .45 

.50©  .55 

Mixed  Colors,  best.... 

.  .38 

@  .40 

.45®  .48 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .35 

.3S@  .40 

Western . 

@  .30 

.25®  .35 

Storage . 

@  .25 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

.  2.10 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.45 

White  Kidney . 

2.50 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .12 

Olds .  . 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .28 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.18®  .20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

.16@  .18 

Extracted,  lb . . 

.  .07 

@  .09 

.12®  .15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.., 

.08^ 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.04 

@  .07 

-08@  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

,  .04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

Raspberries . 

.20 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

©  .07BS 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2.25 

@  3.50 

pk. 

.50 

Greening . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

Spy . . . 

©  4.00 

King . 

,  2.50 

@  4.00 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

ffl  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

1.25 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.50©  .75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl...  . 

1.25 

@  3.50 

pk. 

.30©  .50 

Quinces,  bbl . 

2.50 

@  5.00 

pk. 

•30@  .60 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.12 

ffi  .16 

•20@  .30 

Bulk,  ton . 

.40.00 

@50.00 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

7.00 

@11.00 

qt. 

.15©  .20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

8.00 

©  9.00 

Jersev,  std.  crate.... 

2.25 

©  2.75 

Oranges, 

California,  fey.  box. 

7.00 

@  8.00 

doz. 

.75©  1.00 

California,  choice... 

6.00 

@  7.25 

doz. 

.60©  .90 

Grape  Fruit, 

Florida,  fey.  box . 

4.00 

@  4.50 

each 

.20©  .30 

Florida,  choice . 

2.75 

©  3.25 

each 

.10©  .15 

Potatoes, 


VEGETABLES 
Wholesale 


bu. 
bn. 
bu. 
bu. 
bu. 
pk. 

^Pk. 

pk. 


State.  180  lbs . 2.25  @  2.50 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  2.75  @  3.00 

Jersey,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2.15 

Maine.  165  lbs . 2.35  @  2.40 

Foreign,  1G5  lbs . 2.20  @  2.30 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu.bkt.  .50  @  1.00 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt...  .06  @  .12 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 2.00  @  3.50 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00  @24.00 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  I.  Long  Cut,  bbl...  .75  @1.50 
L.  I.  Short  Cut,  bbl...  1.50  @  3.50 

Celery,  doz . 15  @  .40 

Lettuce,  Southern.bbl.  5.00  @  7.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .50 

Onions, 

Conn.  White,  bbl....  3.50  @5  00 

Conn.  Yellow . 1.50  @  2.00 

Conn.  Red .  1.50  @  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1.00  @  1.50 

Peppers,  bbl . 50  ©  1.00 

Peas, 

Southern,  bbl.  bkt.  1.00  @  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches..  2.00 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bbl .  4.00 

Radishes,  M  bbl.  bkt..  .25  ®  .60 
String  Beans, 

Southern,  14  bbl.  bkt.  1.00  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 60  @  1.U0 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .76  @  1.25 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

White,  bbl .  .50  @  1.00 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate .  1.50  qt. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Retail 
1.00 
1.25 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.15 
.10 
.25 


.30@ 


each  .05 

head  .07@  .10 

head  .15@  .20 

bch.  .10®  .20 
each  .03@  .06 
1.00@1.50 


qt. 

qt. 


each 
M  pk- 

Bs  Pk. 

bch. 

head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 
M  pk. 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


R  AW  FURS  ^ 

W  A  N  T  E  D  . 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  askifig. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

^58  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N. 


.15 

.10 


.05 

.60  1 
.15  , 

I 

.05  | 

.05 

.03 

.15 

.30 


Cash  Paid  for 

Raw  Furs 


.05 

.15 

.25 


Chickens,  lb . 

•12^ 

Fowls . 

•mb; 

Roosters . 

-07B> 

Tu  rkeys . 

..  .10 

@ 

•1U 

Ducks . 

..  .11 

@ 

.12 

Geese . 

..  .10 

@ 

.11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb. _ 

@ 

.20  : 

Fair  to  Good . 

@ 

.18 

Chickens,  best . 

.22 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

@ 

.20 

Common  Run . 

..  .12 

@ 

.16 

Fowls . 

..  .12 

@ 

.14 

lb. 


Ducks . 11 

Geese . 09 

Squabs,  doz .  1.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 


@  .14 
©  .12 
®  3.50 


Calves,  best,  lb . 

.11 

@  .12 

Common  to  Good.... 

.08 

®  .10 

Roasting  Pigs . 

.09 

©  .11 

Pork . . . 

@  .07 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.00 

©  6.40 

Oxen . 

4.00 

ffl)  4.35 

Bulls .  .. 

2.70 

©  4.00 

<  ows . 

1.25 

@  3.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

100  lbs . 

7.50 

@11.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@  9.00 

Culls . 

4.00 

@  5.00 

Sheen,  100  lbs . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

Lambs . 

5.00 

@  6.10 

Hogs . 

@  5.80 

GRAIN 

■23@  .25 
.20@  .22 
•24@  .26 
.20@  .22 
,16@  .18 
.15®  .20 
.20 

•15@  .18 


.18@  25 
.15®  .17 
•  15@  .20 
.12®  .15 


lb. 


.20®  .25 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard 


Duluth,  bu . 

1.16 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.12 

No.  1.  Macaroni . 

1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.73 

@ 

.76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

@ 

.60 

Rye . 

.80 

@ 

.84 

Barley . 

.62 

@ 

.66 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 24.00  @25.50 

Middlings . 25.00  @28.00 

Red  Dog . . ...  29.50 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  @33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales.  Small  bales  sell  50 
cents  io  $1.00  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 15.50  @16.00 

No.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @14.00 

Clover . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild . 6.00  @8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  @1S.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @  9.00 

RAW  TEXTILES 

Cotton, 

Middling,  Uplands, 

100  lbs .  9.50 

Middling,  Gulf, 

100  lbs .  9.70 

Wool, 

Fine  Unwashed,  lb..  .15  @  .16 

Medium  and  Coarse..  .17  @  .19 

Sisal  Hemp,  lb .  .05^ 

Jute,  lb .  .03 94 


The  La  Fleche  Poultry  Breeders  have 
formed  an  association  and  plan  that  the 
members  shall  keep  a  pen  or  more  of  this 
variety,  an  accurate  record  of  eggs  laid, 
chicks  hatched,  chicks  raised,  size,  and  such 
other  experiments  and  records  as  may  be 
of  value  and  Interest,  and  send  such  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  secretary,  or  submit  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  poultry  journals.  At  each  show  of 
five  hundred  or  more  entries  some  member 
shall  be  requested  to  have  an  exhibit  of  a 
set  of  birds.  Application  for  membership 
or  further  particulars  about  the  breed 
should  be  sent  to  Elbert  Wakeman,  secre¬ 
tary,  Millneck,  L.  I. 

NO  MORE 
SORE 

Shoulders 


Don't  lose  time  and 
money  because  of 
sore  shoulders. 
Don’t  pay  out  money  for  Hames 
and  Sweat  Pads.  Try  a  pair  of 

HAMELESS  ADJUSTABLE 
METAL  HORSE  COLLARS 

Metal  keeps  the  shoulders  hard 
and  cool,  and  does  not  hold 
sweat  causing  first  a  scald  then 
a  sore.  Its  surface  fs  smooth, 
its  fit  correct.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  prices,  booklet,  etc.  to 
Johnston-Slocum  Go., 

288  State  St.  Caro,  Mich. 


As  New  York  is  the  best 
fur  market  in  America, 
we  can  and  do  pay  high- 
estcash  prices  for  hides  of 
Skunks,  Minks,  'Coons. 
Muskrats,  Op  po  sums, 
Foxes,  Badgers.  Wolves, 
Beavers,  Otter,  and  all  fur-bearing  animals.  We  pay 
express  charges.  Write  for  price  list.  P|||C  C||P 
We  also  pay  best  prices  for  UUIdbllU 
BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  145  Greene  St.  New  York 

RAW  FURS  AND  SKINS 

wanted.  Ship  to  New  York  where  highest 
prices  can  always  be  obtained.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  guarantee  satisfactory 
and  prompt  settlements.  Send  for  price  list. 

KANN  &  CO„  50  E.  10th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  abont  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J 

PETERS  ALFALFA  PRODUCTS 

y J i'l’V .  Alfalfa  Horse  Ration, 

LUCE  UN  Alfalfa  Meal,  makes  hens  lay. 

Write  for  quotations  and  literature  to 

338  We£^l£1G>  Sel,ing  York. 

PilRF  SYRUP— :VIade  1TI«de  from  the  tropical 
i  will.  O  |  IIUI  sugar  cane.  Bbl.,  50  gallons.  $25. 
Lash  With  order.  Julius  Sehnadcllmch,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 

FflR  X A |  P~ One  fine  yearling  Lincoln  ram,  also 
I  U II  dflLL  a  large  fine  Oxford  ram,  both  rev- 
i stored.  E.  A.  BENTLEY,  Wellsville,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Prizewinners 
111  everywhere.  High  scoring  heavyweight  birds 
mated  not  akin.  I  ulmer  Decker,  So.  Montrose.Pa. 


D LEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 

mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838  Butter 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork.  Calves,  Hay.  Grain  Beans' 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  St.,  N.  I'. 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


W  A.  3NT  T  E  D 

at  once  on  suburban  farm,  sober,  industrious  handy 
singt0  man,  experienced  in  dairy  work.  Must  be 
good  milker  and  butter  maker.  Prefer  man  who 
'Ja"T  course  at  some  agricultural  college. 
1  osttion  offers  good  chance  for  development.  Give 
references,  nationality,  ape,  experience,  etc 

Address  P.  Q.  BOX  115,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED  ONAFIIDP 

III  permanent  position  if  satisfactory.  Man  must 
be  honest,  temperate,  ami  a  good  milker.  Woman 
to  run  house  and  board  5  to  7  men.  New  house  with 
modern  conveniences,  steam  heated  and  furnished 
Burnish  references  with  application.  Address 
Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Station,  New  York 


p  A  D  |U|  C  D~ Married- wan  ted  to 
■  &  iV  work  dairy  on  shares. 

1-0  acres,  New  Jersey  near  Philadelphia;  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements.  Address 
0.  W.  GABELL,  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


COK  GOOD  FA  It. IIS  in  Central  New  York,  all 

. prices,  address  NORHTEKN 
REALTY  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FflR  Q  Al  p—^!l!'in  of  20  acres,  with  large 
I  Mil  uHLk  two-story  house  and  good  barn, 
near  Great  South  Bay.  Very  desirable.  At  East 
Moriches  L  I  Address  F.  P.  HOWELL,  Box 677, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  <vA  P -97  acre  farm;  eight  acres  timber; 
I  Oil  OnLL  eight  room  house;  two  barns;  hen¬ 
house:  lioghonse:  well  watered;  fruit;  laud  lies 
well:  good  roads;  four  miles  from  station  and 
market.  Price,  $1,000;  one-half  cash. 
H.VI.L’SSFARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Jeff.  Co., 
N.  Y.  185  acres,  well  watered  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation;  good  modern  buildings,  nearly  new; 
will  keep  40  to  50  cows  year  around.  Butter  and 
cheese  factory,  church,  school  and  P.  O.  within  100 
rods  of  buildings.  An  ideal  home  overlooking 
Sandy  Creek  Valley.  Price  $65  per  acre.  Address 
F.  D,  SQUIRES,  Rodman,  New  York. 


In  Mild  Sunny  N.  J. 

A  dandy  7-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  5  min. 
walk  to  depot,  commuting  distance  from  N.  Y.  or 
Phila;  cottage  house,  good  barn,  poultry  and  wagon 
house;  aged  owner  includes  horse,  cow,  poultry, 
crops,  wagons,  tools  and  household  goods  for  only 
$1500,  part  cash:  all  details  page  10  in  our  new 
'‘Farm  Buyers’  Guide.”  E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


400  ACHE  STOCK  FARM  $5000. 

300  acres  cleared  on  which  to  graze  stock  and  grow 
hay  and  grain;  100  acres  in  thrifty  pine  and  oak; 
several  creeks  and  springs  supply  never  failing 
water;  2-story  6-room  house,  piazza;  also  cottage; 
pretty  shade;  2  barns,  stable,  ice  house,  poultry 
house,  tobacco  sheds;  x4  mile  to  school  and  store; 
must  be  sold  immediately  to  settle  estate  and  price 
is  cut  to  $5,000— $3,200  will  be  left  on  easy  terms;  see 
details  page  16,  “Va.  List  21.”  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Scottsville,  Va. 


<< 


STROUT’S 


FARM 

BUYERS’ 


GUIDE” 


IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  CIRCULAR,  JUST  OUT, 


copy  mailed  free,  illustrated  and  describing  an  amazing  nssortmentof  profit  paying  properties  with  stock, 
tools  and  crops  included,  thrown  on  the  market  at  startling  sacrifices  to  insure  Immediate  settlement 
of  estates. 

PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  MOVE  BEFORE  WINTER. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Clubbing  List. 


1908-1909. 
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The  prices  quoted  are  for 
subscriptions  in  United 
States.  Rates  in  Canada 
and  Foreign  subscriptions 
furnished  on  application. 

American  Agriculturist.  Springfield, 

Mass . f 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Atlanta  Constitution,  (Tri-Weekly  , 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

American  Magazine,  New  York  City . 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Poultryman,  Springfield,  O.... 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 

Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston,  Mass . 

Ave  Marla,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.... . 

Arena,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

Better  Fruit,  Hood  River,  Oreg . 

Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa  . . 

Boston  Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 

Breeders  Gazette,  Chicago,  111 . 

Cassell's  Magazine.  New  York  City...... 

Century.  New  York  City . 

Charleston  News  and  Couner,(Weekly ), 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Chicago.  Inter-Ocean  &  Farmer,  Chicago, 

Ill . . .  .. 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio . 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Enquirer, Cincinnati, 

Ohio . . 

Cleveland  News,  (Dally,  Mail  Edition 

Only),  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Cleveland  Leader,  (Daily.  Rural  Free 
Delivery  Edition),  Cleveland.  Ohio.. 
Coleman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Cotton  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Detroit  Free  Press, (Daily), Detroit, Mich. 

Etude,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City... 
Everywhere,  New  York  City . 

Farm  &  Fireside,  Springfield,  O . 

Farm  &  Home.  Springfield.  Mass . 

Farmer’s  Review,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Farm  Poultry.  (Excepting  Boston  Postal 

District),  Boston,  Mass . 

Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Good  Literature,  New  York  City . 

Greene’s  Fruit  Grower,  Kochsster.  N.  Y. 
Guernsey  Herd  Register  &  Breeders 

Journal,  Peterboro,  N.  H . 

Harper’s  Bazar.  New  York  City . 

Harper’s  Magazine.  New  York  City . 

Hartford  Daily  Couraut.Hartford’Conn. 
Hartford  Semi-Weekly  Courant,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn . 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls... 
Holstein-Friesian  Register,  nrattleboro, 

Vt . . 

Home-Herald,  (Formerly  Ram’s  Horn  , 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Timis, 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Mina . 

Housewife,  New  York  City . 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Independent,  New  York  City . 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal, 
Chicago,  Ill . 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

LIpp'ncotts  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Little  Folks.  New  York  City . 

Life,  New  York  City . 

Living  Church.  Milwaukee.  Wts . 

Louisville  Courier-Joui nal,  Louisville 
Ky . 

Maine  Farmer,  Augusta,  Me . 

Market  Growers  Journal,  (Weekly), 

Louisville,  Ky . 

McCall’s  Magazine,  including  1  pattern. 

McClure’s  Magazine.  New  York  City . 

Michigan  Fanner,  Detroit,  Mich . 

National  Stockman,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

New  England  Farmer.  Brattleboro.  Vt. . 

New  England  Homestead.  Springfield, 

New  York  American,  (Daily  Only  ,  New 

York  City . . . 

New  York  Farmer,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y _ 

New  York  Sun,  (Daily  Only),  New  York 

City . 

New  York  Thrice  a-Week  World,  New 

York  City . 

New  York  Times,  (Daily  Only),  New 

York  City . . . 

New  York  Tribune,  (Daily  Only),  New 

York  City . . . . . 

New  York  Tribune  Farmer,  New  York 

City . 

New  YTork  Tri-Weekly  Tribune.  New 

York  City . 

New  York  World,  (Daily  Only),  New 

York  City .  . 

New  York  Weekly  Witness,  New  York 

City . 

North  American  Review.  New  York  (  ity. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Springfield.  M  ss.. 

Outlook.  New  York  City .  . 

Outing,  Deposit,  N.  Y . 

People’s  Home  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Photographic  Times,  New  York  City . 

Pictorial  Review,  Nelv  York  City . 

Poultry  Husbandry,  Waterville,  N.  Y... 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  Ill . 

Poultry  Success,  Springfield,  Ohio . 

Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Produce  News,  New  York  City . 

Produce  News,  Cincinnati,  O  . 

Produce  News,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Puck,  New  York  City . 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  Quincy,  Ill.... 

Reviews  of  Reviews,  New  York  City . 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York  City . 

Scientific  American,  New  York  City . 

Shepherd’s  Criteiion,  Chicago,  III . 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va . 

Springfield  Republican,  (Daily),  Spring- 

field,  Mass . 

Springfield  Republican,  (Wkly),  Spring- 

field,  Mass . . 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  St.  Louis . 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York  City . 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  (Dally),  St.  Paul 

Minn . 

Suburban  Life.  New  York  City . 

Success  Magazine,  New  York  City . 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indiar.apolis, 

Ind . 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Technical  World  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Farm  &  Ranch.  Dallas,  Tex . 

Toledo  News  Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

Travel  Magazine,  New  York  City . 

Vick’s  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Woman’s  Home  j  Till  Feb.  1,  1909 .  1.00 

Companion  )  After  Feb.  1,1909 .  1.25 

Wallace's  Fanner.  Des  Moines,  Iowa _ 1.00 

Toung  People's  Weekly,  Elgin,  III _ _  .75 

Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass .  1.75 
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HUMOROUS  i 

A  fellow  often  gels  a  jar 
Upon  the  stair 

And  tumbles  like  a  falling  star, 

I  do  declare, 

All  through  a  step  he  reaches  for 
That  isn’t  there. 

Thus  oft  an  apprehension  throws 
Us  with  a  twist. 

I  think  of.  all  the  earthly1,  woes 
•  Upon  the  list,  • 

The  ones  that  jar  us  most  are  those 
That  don't  exist. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“Do  .you  consider  your  nerve  is  suffij 
‘ciently  .steady  to  fit  you  for  an  airship 
navigator?”  “Well,  I’ve  been  out  in  a 
■canoe  with  a  nervous  fat  girl.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

I 

Farmer  (showing  town  nephew  round 
his  farm)  :  “That  bull  is  two  years  old.” 
Nephew:  “How  do  you  know?”  “By 
his  horns.”  'Oh,  to  be  sure;  he  has 
■only  two.” — Credit  Lost. 

The  New  Curate  (inquiring  for 
parishioner)  :  “Pardon  me,  is  this  No. 
15?”  Lady  of  the  house  (appearing  with 
infant  in  her  arms)  :  “Lor’  bless  you, 
no,  sir!  This  is  only  my  sixth!” — 
Punch. 

“This  has  been  a  delightful  Summer,” 
said  the  Billville  citizen.  “You  bet  it 
has,”  was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  “We 
killed  42  rattlesnakes  and  sold  the  rat¬ 
tles  for  50  cents  apiece !” — Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Inexperienced  Guest  (at  hotel  desk)  : 
“Send  a  hammer  up  ter  my  room.” 
Clerk :  “What  do  you  want  with  a  ham¬ 
mer?”  Inexperienced  Guest:  “Got  to 
have  it  ter  break  into  til’  pesky  globe, 
so  I  kin  blow  out  th’  light.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Lady  in  touring  car  beckons  to  pedes¬ 
trian.  “Will  you  kindly  do  me  a  small 
favor,  sir?”  “Certainly,  madam.”  “Then 
please  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway  and  let  me  see  how  quickly 
I  can  stop  my  car  without  hitting  you. 
I'm  afraid  this  brake  is  out  of  order.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Little  Archie  and  his  mother  sat  in 
the  crowded  street  car,  on  their  way  to 
the  theatre.  Suddenly  the  lad,  who  had 
never  .yet  been  in  a  real  theatre,  loudly 
asked :  “Mamma,  did  you  say  we  were 
to  sit  in  a  box  at  the  theatre?”  “Yes, 
dear.  Now  sh !”  “Well,”  added  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  child,  “I  hope  that  all  the 
while  the  curtain’s  up  they’ll  leave  the 
lid  open !” — The  Circle. 

Bill  Nye  in  his  earlier  days  once  ap¬ 
proached  the  manager  of  a  lecture  bureau 
with  an  application  for  employment,  and 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  done  anything 
in  that  line.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  Bill.  “What 
have  you  done?”  “Well,”  replied  Bill, 
“my  last  job  was  in  a  dime  museum, 
sitting  in  a  barrel  with  the  top  of  my 
head  sticking  out — posing  as  the  largest 
ostrich  egg  in  captivity.” — Argonaut. 

Papa  was  about  to  apply  the  strap. 
“Father,”  said  Willie,  firmly,  “unless 
that  instrument  has  been  properly  ster¬ 
ilized  I  desire  to  protest.”  This  gave 
the  old  man  pause.  “Moreover,”  con¬ 
tinued  Willie,  “the  germs  might  be  re¬ 
leased  by  the  violent  impact  of  leather 
upon  a  porous  textile  fabric  but  lately 
exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  street  which 
would  be  apt  to  affect  you  deleteriously.” 
As  the  strap  fell  from  a  nerveless  hand, 
Willie  sloped.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  •— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors,— for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fr» «  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writs  me.  DO 
I*  NOW.  X  can  save  you  mon.jkN 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Every  reader  of 
wonderful  musical  in] 
coupon  and  write  for 
can  be  depended  upc 


©Rural  New-Yorker  should  carefully  read  every  word  of  this  advertisement.  It  tells  bow  to  get  this 
ent  on  the  easiest  terms  imaginable.  <  Whether  or  not  you  think  of  buying  a  Victor,  we  advise  you  to  use  the 
la  ogues  and  full  infdrmation-?it  place's  you  under  no  obligation.  The  Victor  Company  is  entirely  reliable  and 
**> :  stand  hack  of  every .  statement  it  makes.  ■ 

I  I  ■  -  '  ! 

You  fan  get  this  beautiful  Victor 
orllthe  easiest  kind  of  terms 


Think  of  it  !  The  great¬ 
est  musical  instrument  in  the 
world  right  in  your  own 
home  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you’ll  never  miss  the 
money. 

You  can  enjoy  its  varied 
and  abundant  music  and  en¬ 
tertainment  while  you  are 
paying  for  it. 

Almost  before  you  know  it  the  payments 
are  finished,  but  the  pleasure  keeps  right 
on — fresh  every  day. 

The  Victor  is  bound  to  get  in  every 
home.  How  long,  will  you  keep  it  out  of 


your  home  ?  Why  deprive 
yourself  of  this  great  pleasure? 

The  charming  music;  the 
delightful  fun  ;  the  refreshing 
entertainment  of  which  you 
never  tire — all  these  you  owe 
to  yourself  and  your  family. 

Don’t  be  without  a  Victor 
in  your  home.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  save  the  entire 
amount.  Every  day  without  a  Victor  is  a 
loss  you  can  never  make  good. 

„  Get  a  Victor. 

Get  it  on  the  easy-payment  plan. 

Get  it  to-day. 


Buy  right  at  home 

There’s  a  Victor  dealer  in  your  locality 


Why  send  your  money  hundreds  of  miles  away  when  you  can 
buy  a  Victor  on  easy  payments  right  here  in  your  own  locality  from 
a  man  you  know? 

i  •  ■ 

We’ll  give  you  his  name  and  address,  j  Think  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  Think  of  the  convenience.  Think  of  the  satisfaction. 
You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing  with.  You  know  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  You  know  lie  will  make  good  everypromise.  You  can  find 
out  all  you  want  to  know  about  the  Victor J  You  can  select  the 
style  you  like  best.  You  have  the  full  Victor  line  to  select  from, 
and  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  getting. 

.  ,  ( 

You  know  you  are  paying  the  right  price.  Victor  prices  are 

the  same  all  over  America.  You  encourage  and  support  home 
enterprise.  And  you  get  a  square  deal. 


You  can  hear  the  different  records  played  before  you  take  them 
—and  you  don’t  need  to  take  any  records  that  you  don’t  like. 

Y ou  get  an  instrument  that  you  know  is  in  absolutely  perfect 
condition,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  it  at  any  time,  you  can 
get  it  fixed  instantly  without  taking  it  apart  to  try  to  locate  the 
trouble,  and  without  sending  to  a  distant  city  for  a  new  part— and 
missing  weeks  of  pleasure  while  you  are  waiting. 

No  matter  what  style  Victor  you  buy,  you  get  not  only  the  best 
instrument  at  its  price,  but  an  instrument  that  is  more  perfect  musi¬ 
cally  than  any  make  of  phonograph  or  graphophone  at  any  price. 

Every  Victor  dealer  will  give  you  a  “square  deal”  and  stand 
hack  of  any  Victor  he  sells  you.  He  knows  that  if  any  defects  in 
materials  or  workmanship  should  develop  at  any  time,  we  willingly 
make  them  good  without  expense  to  him  or  you. 


Anyone  can  play  the  Victor 

You  have  no  idea  how  easy  it  is  to  play 
the  Victor. 

You  don’t  need  to  know  a  single  note  of 
music;  and  yet  you  can  play  the  world’s  best 
music.  - 

Even  a  child  can  play  the  Victor.  It  is 
just  as  easy  as  anything  can  be,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

You  wind  up  the  .Victor  the  same  as  you 
do  a  clock.  Turning  the  handle  winds  up 
the  motor  that  makes  the  turn-table  revolve 
on  which  the  record  rests.  . 

Then  all,  you  do  is  to  put  on  the  Victor 
Record you  want. to  hear,  start  the, turn-table 
revolving,  place  the  reproducing  needie  on 
the  record,  and  immediately -you  hear  the 
music  you  have  picked  out,  played  so  true 
to  life  that  you  imagine  the  performers 
themselves  are  standing  before  you. 


The  best  entertainment 
of  every  kind 

No  matter  what  kind  of  entertainment 
you  want,  you  get  the  best  and  hear  it  at  its 
best  only  on  the  Victor. 

You  can  hear  the  stirring  strains  of  cele¬ 
brated  hands  and  orchestras;beautiful  sacred 
music;  the  dear  old  songs  of  heart  and  home; 
the  liveliest  dance  music;  solos  and  duets  on 
your  favorite  instruments;  the  latest  song 
hits;minstrel  sliows;the  funniest  comic  selec¬ 
tions;  dialogues  and  recitations  of  the  day; 
classic  symphonies  of  the  great  composers;tlie 
magnificent' voices  of  the  greatest  operatic 
stars;  or  whatever  else  you  want,  you  can 
have  it  on  the  Victor  by  the  world’s  best 
talent,  played  as  the  Victor  alone  can  play  it. 


A  million  dollars  could  not  bring  together  this  splendid 


array  of  talent  for  even 

Yet  you  can  hear  them  in  your  own  home 
when  you  like  and  as  often  as  you  like  on 
the  Victor. 

They  make  records  only  for  the  Victor, 
because  they  know  that  it  is  the  only  talking- 
machine  that  does  full  justice  to  their  beau¬ 
tiful  voices  and  splendid  music— the  only  one 
that  reproduces  them  absolutely  true  to -life.' 

Among  the  grand-opera  artists  who  you1 
can  hear  on  the  Victor  only  are  Caruso,1 

.  •  —I 

There  is  a  Victor  for  every 
purse— from  $lO  up. 


a  single  performance. 

Calve,  Eames,  Farrar,  Gadski.  Homer,Melba, 
Planeon,  Scliumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich 
and  Tetrazzini. 

Sousa’s  Band  and  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band 
make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

May  Irwin,  Vesta  Victoria,  Alice  Lloyd, 
Clarice  Vance,  Richard  Jose,  Harry  Mac- 
donough,  Eddie  Collins,  the  Hayden  Quartet, 
and  other  well-known  favorites  also  sing  for 
the  Victo'r  only. 


The  Victor  turns  your  home 
into  a  musical  fairyland 

No  more  dull  and  dreary  evenings  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  You  need  not  be 
lonesome  for  want  of  amusement.  You 
can  enjoy  the  same  music  and  entertainment 
that  delights  crowded  audiences  every  night 
at  the  theaters  and  opera  houses  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  world.  No  matter  where 
you  live  or  what  kind  of  entertainment 
you  want,  the  Victor  brings  it  at  its  very  best 
right  into  your  own  home. 


Look  for  the  dog: 

on  the  horn  and  cabinet  of  every 
Victor  and  on  every  Victor  Record. 

Remember  it’s  to  your 
advantage  to  buy  the  Victor 
from  a  dealer  in  your 
locality. 


Write  to-day  for 
Victor  catalogues 


They  show  you  all  the  different  styles  of  the  Victoi — from  §10  up — and  tell  you  all 
about  them. 

They  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  3000  and  more  Victor  Records , 
including  everything  from  popular  songs  to  grand  opera.  And  we  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  any  style  Victor  with  a  list  of  records  of  your  own  selection, 
on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms. 

Use  the  coupon 

Don’t  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon, 
cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  Or  you  can  drop  us  a  postal. 

But  whatever  you  do,  don’t  delay.  Don’t  miss  this  great  pleasure.  .<^ 

You  lose  while  you  wait.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Do  it  to-day. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
20th  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 


Go  and  hear  them . 
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BUTCHERING  TIME. 

Killing  and  Cutting  Up  Hogs. 

lo  a  humane  person  there  is  something  distaste¬ 
ful  in  the  expression  “butchering”  as  applied  to 
killing  hogs,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  involves 
taking  the  lives  of  dumb  animals,  and  perhaps,  also, 
on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  the  hogs  when 
they  are  caught  for  butchering.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  approach  of  Winter,  it  is  a  custom  on  most 
farms  to  kill  a  year’s  supply  of  pork  for  the  family 
and  market  the  remainder  if  there  is  any  left  over. 
In  killing  hogs,  as  with  everything  else,  the  work 
may  be  made  much  easier  by  simply  studying  the 
best  methods  to  pursue,  and  by  providing  suitable 
tools  with  which  to  work.  It  is  generally  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  work  out  of  doors,  so  a  pleasant  day 
should  be  selected  late  in  November.  When  there  are 
a  great  many  hogs  to  kill  a  regular  slaughterhouse 
should  be  provided.  Only  healthy  hogs  which  have 
been  properly  fattened  should  be  selected  for  butch¬ 
ering,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  meat  from 
poor,  sickly  stock.  The  inside  of  every  hog  killed 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  tuberculosis,  espe¬ 
cially  hogs  which  have  been  fed  on  skim-milk  or 
whey  from  a  creamery,  and  the  carcass  discarded 
if  the  disease  is  found  in  an  advanced  stage.  The 
most  profitable  time  for  killing  hogs  is  when  they 
are  from  nine  to  12  months  old,  and  the  best  pork 
is  made  from  hogs  of  this  age,  provided  they  are 
well  bred.  Pork  of  good  quality  cannot  be  made 
from  scrub  pigs. 

A  knife  with  an  eight  or  10-inch  blade  should 
be  used  for  killing.  The  hog  should  be  held  on 
its  hack  or  side,  and  the  knife  inserted  in  the  throat 
about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  fore  legs,  with 
the  blade  slanting  back  directly  toward  the  back¬ 
bone  or  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and  held 
crossways  of  the  neck  in  such  a  way  that  both 
arteries  which  run  just  inside  of  the  breast  bone 
will  be  cut.  The  next  opera¬ 
tion  is  scalding  and  scraping. 

The  tools  required  for  this 
work  are  candlestick  scrapers, 
hog  hook,  knives,  barrel  of  hot 
water  and  a  bench  or  platform 
upon  which  to  work.  The  bar¬ 
rel  is  set  on  a  slant,  so  the  top 
of  it  comes  just  to  the  top  of 
the  bench.  In  killing  heavy 
hogs  it  is  always  advisable  to 
fasten  a  block  and  fall  about 
10  feet  above  the  barrel  with 
which  to  lift  the  hogs  on  to 
the  bench,  and  to  handle  them 
in  the  scalding  tub,  as  it  saves 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  lifting. 

The  water  for  scalding  should 
be  heated  to  about  190  degrees 
I1'.  If  too  hot  it  is  liable  to  set 
the  bristles,  and  if  too  cold  a 
longer  time  will  be  required.  A 
few  handfuls  of  ashes  or  a 
tablespoon  ful  of  concentrated 
lye  will  aid  in  removing  the 
scurf,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon 

the  hair.  Do  not  try  to  scald  a  hog  before  life  is 
extinct.  In  using  a  barrel  for  a  scalding  tub  but  one 
end  of  a  hog  can  be  scalded  at  a  time.  The  hog 
should  be  kept  moving  in  the  water  and  aired  occa¬ 
sionally.  As .  soon  as  the  hair  can  be  scraped  off 
easily  the  hog  should  be  scraped  clean  with  the  can¬ 
dlesticks  and  hung  up  by  a  gambrel-stick  run  through 
the  gambrel  cords  of  the  hind  legs.  He  should  then 
be  rinsed  off  with  hot  water  and  shaved  with  a  knife, 
and  then  rinsed  with  cold  water.  A  convenient  wav 


of  hanging  a  hog  is  to  place  a  long  pole  with  *one  end 
on  the  ground  and  the  other  end  against  some  build¬ 
ing.  The  gambrel  stick  can  then  be  pushed  up  this 
pole,  with  the  hog  hanging  to  it,  until  it  swings  clear 
when  it  can  he  held  it  place  by  driving  a  large  nail 
in  the  pole  below  the  stick.  The  next  step  is  to  slit 
him  down  the  belly  and  remove  the  intestines,  stom¬ 
ach  and  liver.  Cut  the  gall  out  of  the  liver,  being 
careful  not  to  spill  any  of  its  contents  on  the  meat. 
Then  cut  around  the  diaphragm  and  remove  the  heart, 
lungs,  gullet  and  tongue.  Wash  out  thoroughly  with 


READY  FOR  THE  KNIFE,  Fig.  431. 

cold  water,  insert  a  cob  or  stick  in  the  mouth  to  hold 
it  open  for  drainage.  In  cold  weather  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  slit  the  hog  down  through  the  center  of  the 
backbone  until  the  next  day  after  killing,  although 
this  would  hasten  cooling  on  a  warm  night.  When 
properly  cooled,  which  is  generally  at  the  end  of  24  or 
36  hours  it  is  ready  to  cut  up.  The  carcass  is  then 
slit  down  through  the  backbone  with  a  cleaver  and 
the  head  removed.  Fig.  436  shows  one  side  of  a  hog 
with  all  the  tools  required  for  the  work,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cuts  for  the  ham,  shoulder,  bacon  and  loin 


next  step  is  to  remove  the  leaf  lard  from  the  bacon 
strip  by  simply  peeling  it  backward  with  the  hand. 
Remove  the  sparerib  from  the  shoulder  and  bacon  by 
cutting  close  to  the  rib  bones.  Cut  the  fat  part  off 
from  the  loin.  In  a  good  hog  this  is  two  inches  or 
more  thick.  Cut  the  legs  off  just'  above  the  knee 
and  hock  joints. 

l’hc  hams  and  shoulders  should  be  neatly  trimmed, 
using  the  trimmings  for  lard  or  sausage.  Split  the 
head  into  quarters  by  first  cutting  it  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  the  cleaver.  This  is  generally  boiled  for 
head  cheese.  The  feet,  snout  and'  ears  and  tail  are 
either  pickled  for  souse  or  they  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  while  fresh.  The  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon 
strips  may  be  cured  and  smoked,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  loin  fresh  it  may  be  cut  into  chops  or 
roasts.  If  the  loin  is  not  wanted  to  use  while  fresh 
the  spareribs  may  be  taken  out  whole  and  all  of  the 
broad  side,  including  bacon,  can  be  cut  in  pieces  six 
or  eight  inches  square  and  salted  down  in  a  barrel. 
For  this  purpose  a  clean  hard  wood  barrel  should  be 
used.  I  he  safest  way  is  to  have  one  made  to  order 
so  it  will  be  in  proper  condition.  A  good  way  to 
make  salt  pork  is  to  rub  each  piece  of  meat  with  fine 
table  salt  and  pack  closely  in  a  barrel.  The,  next  day 
weigh  out  20  pounds  of  salt  and  four  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter  for  each  200  pounds  of  meat.  This  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  eight  gallons  of  water  and  poured  over 
the  meat  when  cold.  A  large  flat  stone  is  placed 
on  the  meat  to  keep  it  under  the  brine  until  wanted 
for  use. 

For  the  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon,  the  following 
standard  recipe  has  given  very  good  satisfaction.  As 
soon  as  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooled  rub  each  piece 
with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain  over  night.  Then  pack 
the  hams  and  shoulders  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel, 
using  the  bacon  to  fill  in  between  or  to  put  on  top. 
For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  weigh  out  eight  pounds 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter.  These  are  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of 

water  and  poured  over  the 
meat.  In  Winter  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  boil  the  brine,  but  it  is 
safer  to  boil  it  before  using  in 
Summer.  When  boiled  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  before 
using.  Bacon  should  be  left  in 
this  brine  about  five  weeks,  and 
hams  and  shoulders  about  seven 
weeks,  when  they  should  be 
taken  out  and  smoked.  They 
are  then  ready  for  use,  or  they 
can  be  kept  a  long  tfhie.  If  is 
desired  to  keep  smoked  hams 
and  bacon  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  flour  sack  and  buried  in  a 
grain  bin,  or  kept  in  some  place 
where  there  is  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  dry  and  free  from  insects. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


A  RUNNING  START  FOR  THE  PORK  BARREL.  Fig.  432. 


strips.  1  he  snoulder  cut  is  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ribs  and  the  cut  for  the  ham  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  front  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

Fig-  434  shows  the  split  half  hanging  up  at  the 
left,  the  bacon  strip  next  and  the  ham,  shoulder  and 
loin  strip  untrimmed.  Fig.  433  shows  the  same 
pieces  trimmed.  Reading  from  right  to  left  they  are 
sparerib,  ham,  shoulder,  bacon,  loin  and  back  fat. 
After  the  first  three  cuts  are  made  which  divide 
the  side  into  the  four  parts  shown  in  Fig.  436,  the 


HOGGING  OFF  CORN.— 
We  have  seldom  printed  any¬ 
thing  which  appealed  more  for¬ 
cibly  to  stock  men  than  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  “hogging  off”  cornfields.  This  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  the  hog  act  as  hired  man  to  cut  and  husk  the 
corn  and  then  eat  both  stalk  and  grain  appeals  to 
many  who  are  staggering  with  the  hired  help  prob¬ 
lem.  At  first  thought  this  plan  seems  wasteful  or 
slovenly,  and  not  at  all  suited  to  eastern  conditions. 
When  you  come  to  study  it  and  figure  cost  and 
returns  you  see  there  are  chances  in  it  for  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  to  overcome  the  great  handicap  of  the 
labor  question. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  PECAN. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  pecan.  About  six 
years  ago  I  planted  some  pecan  nuts,  and  I  have  now 
four  trees  that  are  growing  nicely,  but  1  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  if  they  were  grafted  they  would  produce  nuts 
sooner  than  they  will  if  left  as  they  are.  Will  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  come  to  my  assistance  with 
the  way  to  do  the  grafting?  J.  ii.  d. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  also  to  the  Louisiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the  Mary¬ 
land  Station,  College  Park  P.  O.  Ask  them  for  bulle¬ 
tins  on  nut  culture.  All  these  will  help  you.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  James  wrote  an  article  on  the  subject 
which  fully  covered  it.  We  give  below  a  synopsis  of 
what  he  said  and  the  picture  he  used — see  Fig.  435. 

Any  pecan  tree  can  be  budded  from  the  age  of  two 
to  25  years,  the  younger  the  tree  the  easier  the  job. 
Where  the  tree  is  large  it  must  be  topped  just  above 
the  lower  branches  in  order  to  get  young,  vigorous 
shoots  to  bud  on.  The  annular  method  is  used  in 
budding;  that  is,  the  bark  is  taken  off  clear  around 
the  scion  that  has  the  bud,  and  inserted  on  the  stock 
just  as  it  stood  on  the  scion.  If  it  does  not  reach 
entirely  around  the  stock  enough  of  the  stock’s  own 
bark  should  be  left  to  complete  the  circuit. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  the  successful  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  pecan  and  if  one  be  lacking  the  budding 
will  be  a  failure.  First,  the  bud  must  have  reached  a 
stage  of  maturity.  Yet  the  sap  must  be  flowing  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  cause  it  to  slip.  Second,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  flow  of  sap  in  the  stock  to  cause  the  bark 
to  slip  easily.  Third,  the  bud  must  be  tied  very 
tightly  with  cotton  cloth  so  as  to  keep  out  rain  and 
air,  and  not  be  disturbed  under  four  weeks.  After 
the  bud  is  taken  off  the  scion,  with  the  bark  all  the 
way  around  (a  length  of  one  inch  is  best)  it  should 
be  placed  over  the  stock;  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock  of  exactly  the  same  size  should  be  taken  out, 
and  the  bud  with  its  bark  inserted  in  this  place. 

When  large  trees  are  topped  in  order  to  get  new 
shoots  on  which  to  bud,  these  shoots  must  be  at  least 
three  months  old  before  you  can  bud  them  and  are 
better  if  six  months  old.  Young  trees  can  be  budded 
whenever  there  is  a  shoot  not  over  \y2  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  near  the  top.  Never  bud  on  outer  limbs,  but 
always  at  a  point  near  the  trunk  so  that  all  the  sap 
can  be  thrown  into  the  bud  and  a  new  trunk  formed. 

It  is  well  for  the  first  few  years  to  leave  some 
lower  limbs  to  take  up  the  extra  sap,  otherwise  the 
bud  will  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  be  brittle  and  snap  off. 
The  bud  should  be  tied  and  supported  in  some  way 
for  the  first  few  months,  or  the  wind  will  blow  it 
out.  One  method  is  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  stock, 
about  eight  inches,  above  the  bud  and  tie  the  bud 
to  it.  Success  depends  upon  maturity  in  the  bud 
and  a  goodly  flow  of  sap  in  the  stock.  In  Louisiana, 
the  time  is  August  and  early  September.  In  other 
localities  the  time  will  vary  and  each  must  study  it  out 
for  himself. 

LIME-SULPHUR  INSTEAD  OF  BORDEAUX. 

As  most  fruit  growers  know,  Bordeaux  Mixture 
has  for  many  years  been  considered  the  best  fungicide 
for  treating  plant  diseases.  Apple  growers,  where 
scab,  bitter  rot  and  similar  diseases  abound,  have 
considered  Bordeaux  a  necessity.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Bordeaux  caused 
considerable  injury  to  both  tree  and  fruit.  At  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  fruit  meetings  are  to  be  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  apples  scalded  or  scarred  by  Bordeaux.  In 

some  cases,  however,  this  Bordeaux  injury  is  con¬ 

sidered  by  growers  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Apple  scab, 
although  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  really  so.  Most 
growers  are  familiar  with  this  russet  color  on  the 
fruit  and  the  yellow  spots  on  the  foliage  of  apples 
caused  by  this  ■  Bordeaux  injury.  Something  must  be 
used  to  check  the  spread  of  apple  diseases,  and  in  view 
of  this  injury  from  the  Bordeaux  our  scientists  have 
been  at  work  trying  to  devise  a  new  fungicide. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  gave  before  the  American  Apple 
Growers’  Congress  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  which 
the  Department  has  been  doing  along  this  line.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash, 
though  effective  in  fighting  scale  insects,  was  also 
useful  as  a  fungicide,  yet  many  growers  know  to 
their  sorrow  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  full  strength 
during  the  growing  season,  as  it  scalds  or  burns  the 
foliage  severely. 

Efforts  were  made  to  see  if  this  wash  could  be 
prepared  in  some  way,  so  that  it  would  hold  the  dis¬ 
eases  in  check  and  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the 
foliage  and  fruit.  Working  along  this  line  it  was 
found  that  the  self-boiled  mixture  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  that  is  the  mixture  boiled  by  the  heat  of  the 
lime  alone,  gave  excellent  results,  and  thus  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  experiments  were  made  in  com¬ 


paring  this  self-boiled  mixture  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
form  of  sulphur  may  be  substituted  for  Bordeaux.  It 
was  also  found  that  this  wash  gave  excellent  results 
in  treating  brown  rot  and  scab  in  the  peach.  After 
some  experience  it  was  further  found  that  the  self- 
boiled  wash  when  made  with  good  lime  and  hot 
water  injured  the  foliage,  and  this  injury  was  very 
pronounced  when  the  hot  mixture  was  allowed  to 
stand  several  minutes  after  the  lime  had  slaked  be¬ 
fore  diluting  it.  Such  a  mixture,  and  also  one  that 
was  boiled  thoroughly,  did  damage  to  young  apple 
foliage,  and  also  gave  the  russet  color  which  came 
from  strong  Bordeaux.  When  the  mixture  was  made 
with  cold  water  poured  upon  the  lime  and  diluted 
at  once  after  the  lime  was  slaked  there  was  no  injury 
to  either  apples  or  peaches,  but  this  wash  gave  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  results  against  diseases  as  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  These  experiments  were  carried  on 
in  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Georgia, 
and  with  practically  the  same  results  in  each  case. 
In  some  cases  Paris-green  and  arsenate  of  lead  were 
added  to  the  self-boiled  wash  without  injury  to  the 
tree  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Briefly  stated,  the 
results  of  these  important  investigations  are  given  as 
follows  by  Prof.  Scott.  We  think  he  is  probably 
too  conservative  in  his  statements,  as  we  feel  very 
confident  that  his  mixture  properly  made  will  be 
found  useful  in  fighting  these  plant  diseases. 

Definite  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  until  the  crop  is  picked  and  sorted  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  results,  however,  show  that  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  is  a  good  fungicide,  though  not 
as  good  as  Bordeaux,  and  that  it  can  he  used  with  very 
little  injury  to  the  fruit  or  foliage  when  prepared  with 
cold  water  and  diluted  as  soon  as  the  lime  is  slaked. 
The  proprietary  lime-sulphur  solutions  are  also  promising, 
hut  will  have  to  be  used  very  much  more  diluted 
than  recommended  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  certainly 
advisable  for  the  apple  growers  who  are  troubled  with 
Bordeaux  injury  to  try  both  the  self-boiled  and  the  boiled 
mixtures.  In  preparing  the  mixture  we  have  found  a 
great  excess  of  lime  is  not  necessary  and  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  wash  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  sulphur.  To  prepare  100  gallons  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  place  20  pounds  of  lime  and  20  pounds  of  sulphur  in 
a  barrel,  and  add  enough  cold  water,  from  8  to  12  gal¬ 
lons,  to  slake  the  lime  thoroughly.  If  the  lime  is  good 
the  mixture  will  boil  violently  for  a  few  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  violent  boiling  is  over  a  couple  of  buckets  or 
more  of  cold  water  should  be  added  in  order  to  prevent 
further  cooking.  The  mixture  is  then  ready  to  he  poured 
through  a  strainer  into  the  spray  tank  and  diluted  to  100 
gallons.  '  _ 

THE  DEALERS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE. 

During  the  last  two  and  more  years  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  statements  in  regard  to  the  putting  up  of 
poor  apples  by  the  farmer,  and  you  wanted  to  find  the 
fruit  grower  who  put  those  small  apples  in  the  middle, 
of  the  barrel.  I  think  you  will  find  him,  if  you  ever 
find  him,  in  some  dealer’s  packing  house.  My  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  a  few  years  ago  nearly  every  fruit  grower 
had  a  stencil  with  which  he  put  his  name  and  post 
office  address  and  the  variety  of  apple  on  each  barrel, 
and  they  went  into  the  market  in  that  way.  Each  man 
packed  his  own  apples,  or  looked  after  that  part  of 
the  work.  But  now  it  is  altogether  different.  The 
buyer  comes  to  the  orchard  and  buys  the  crop  at  so 
much  per  barrel,  and  when  picking  time  comes  he 
sends  a  man  to  pack  the  apples,  and  only  a  letter  or 
mark  is  put  on  the  barrel  to  know  who  grew  them. 
That  letter  or  mark  is  taken  off  before  the  barrel 
goes  out  of  the  possession  of  the  dealer,  and  if  by 
some  means  the  grower  puts  his  name  on  the  barrel 
it  is  always  taken  off  by  the  dealer  before  those 
apples  go  on  to  the  market.  As  you  find  the  apples 
on  the  market  you  cannot  trace  those  apples  back  of 
the  last  man  who  sold  them  at  the  most,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  of  the  barreled  apples  go  in  that  way 
and  are  repacked  in  the  dealer’s  packing  house.  One 
year  I  sold  to  a  dealer  near  here.  It  was  a  season 
when  apples  were  under  size  generally.  Mine  were 
rather  above  the  average,  and  I  was  told  by  some 
cf  the  men  who  worked  in  the  packing  house  for 
the  dealer  that  they  used  nearly  all  of  my  apples  for 
stemmers  for  the  other  barrels.  The  men  who  are 
sent  out  to  do  the  packing  many  times  are  men  who 
do  not  know  much  about  apples  or  anything  else,  and 
this  year  was  no  exception  with  us.  A  man  from 
Cincinnati  bought  our  apples,  and  had  a  man  come 
from  there  to  pack,  and  I  am  sure  we  got  pay  for  50 
or  more  barrels  of  No.  1  apples  more  than  we  would 
if  we  had  packed  them  ourselves.  Of  course  we 
have  “no  kick  coming”  along  that  line,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  people  keep  whacking  away  at  the  fruit 
grower  for  sins  he  is  not  guilty  of.  I  was  talking  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  dealer  about  these  things,  and  he 
said:  “You  are  right;  we  used  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  we  found  we  could  get  better  apples,  and  better 
put  up  by  letting  the  farmer  do  the  work,  so  this  year 
we  have  let  the  farmer  do  the  packing.”  Now,  in 
justice  to  the  western  New  York  fruit  grower,  won’t 


you  get  these  statements  before  the  people?  This  is 
not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  the  knowledge  of  nearly 
every  fruit  grower  in  this  section,  and  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  them  about  it.  They  all  agree  with 
each  other,  and  if  they  had  an  opportunity  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  to  these  statements  that  the 
trouble  is  with  the  dealer  and  not  with  the  grower. 

I  might  add  that  the  dealers  who  come  here  from 
away  do  not  want  the  name  of  the  grower  on  the 
barrel,  so  that  he  can  sell  anything  for  western  New 
York  apples.  1  was  at  one  time  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
I  saw  a  large  sign  up,  “Headquarters  for  Western 
New  York  Apples.”  I  went  in  to  look  things  over, 
and  I  would  say  I  don’t  believe  there  was  a  barrel 
of  western  New  York  apples  in  the  place.  They  all 
looked  to  me  as  though  they  had  never  been  within 
500  miles  of  western  New  York,  so  you  can  readily 
see  why  they  do  not  want  the  name  and  address  of 
the  grower  on  the  barrel.  It  was  so  last  Winter  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Apples  came  there  by  the  carload 
marked  “Choice  Western  New  York  Apples,”  and 
shipped  from  other  States.  wm.  h.  outwater. 

Niagara  Co.,  N,  Y. _ 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  MELONS. 

Last  Spring  I  reported  an  experiment  in  pouring 
strong  Bordeaux  Mixture  around  the  hills  of  melons 
to  prevent  the  wilt  disease.  I  promised  to  try  it  again 
this  year.  But — yes,  there  are  buts  with  me — the 

principal  two  were  hired  help  and  the  wet  cold  Spring 
weather.  I  got  all  my  melon  hills  made  in  good  shape 
except  about  75  out  of  1,000.  About  GOO  were  planted 
to  Hoodoo  melons,  remainder  on  a  different  plot  of 
ground  to  Gems.  Gems  made  a  perfect  stand,  some 
planted  in  ground  that  had  Hoodoo  in  it  last  year. 
About  75  hills  of  the  Hoodoo  missed  fire  owing  to  the 
wet  condition  of  the  ground  when  plowed.  All  were 
planted  on  a  knoll  of  sandy  loam.  None  of  the  plants 
seemed  to  act  just  right;  hired  man  “busted”  auto¬ 
matic  sprayer  by  overcharging  with  air;  neighbors’ 
were  also  out  of  order.  I  had  a  lot  of  air-slaked  lime 
put  on  sickliest-looking  plants.  A  light  rain  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  application  of  lime,  and  a  great  change  for 
the  better  soon  took  place  in  those  plants.  After  the 
weather  got  warm  and  earth  dry  very  few  plants  died 
of  the  wilt  disease.  Another  change  I  made  was  to 
cross-cultivate  the  ground  as  often  as  possible  during 
all  of  the  great  drought  and  heat.  The  vines  that 
were  planted  in  well-prepared  ground  were  thrifty, 
the  average  being  about  95  melons  to  a  flour  barrel, 
graded  large  size.  I  got  $G  for  all  but  the  first  two 
barrels;  small  size  from  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  sold  in 
Cincinnati  markets.  No  complaint  was  made  about 
quality  at  any  time.  Pickle  vines  were  also  very 
healthy  the  past  season,  while  cabbage,  tomatoes  and 
turnips  simply  dried  up.  Money  realized  from  sale 
of  melons  was  about  $225,  carried  to  city  three  times 
per  week  and  gathered  every  morning  as  long  as 
weather  was  hot.  In  the  future  all  of  my  melon  hills 
will  be  planted  on  the  square,  about  6 x/2  feet  apart; 
hills  at  least  10  inches  high,  so  that  the  melon’s  “feet” 
remain  as  dry  as  possible.  I  also  had  a  fine  lot  of 
peaches  on  trees  that  my  neighbors  long  since  agreed 
that  I  ruined  by  heading  them  back  severely  every 
year.  The  only  thing  I  felt  bad  about  when  I  gath¬ 
ered  those  peaches  was  why  did  I  not  treat  all  my 
trees  the  same  way  at  that  time.  But  I  certainly  will 
in  the  future.  louis  fischer. 

Ohio.  _ 

HYDRATED  LIME. — You  ask  “Why  is  ‘hydrated’ 
lime  better  than  slaked  lime?”  Mainly  because  if 
enables  the  promoters  to  get  a  big  price  for  a  lot  of 
lime  and  water.  Big  words  catch  suckers,  you  know, 
and  if  they  called  it  simply  water-slaked  lime  the 
fanners  would  understand  them,  and  know  just  what 
the  stuff  is.  There  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  to 
persuade  farmers  that  lime  is  a  fertilizer  simply,  and 
that  all  they  need  to  buy  to  enrich  their  soil  is  some 
of  the  special  lime  the  advertisers  have  to  sell.  A 
correspondent  asked  my  opinion  in  regard  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  lime  that  is  claimed  to  have  two  per  cent  of 
potash  mixed  with  it,  and  is  offered  to  him  for  $13 
a  ton.  The  two  per  cent  of  potash  is  worth  about  $2. 
This  would  leave  him  1,960  pounds  of  slaked  lime  for 
$11.  As  I  can  buy  fresh  lump  builders’  lime  in  bulk 
by  the  carload  for  $3.50  per  ton,  and  from  my  past 
experience  with  this  lime  I  know  that  it  will  slake 
over  two  bushels  for  one,  is  there  any  sense  in  paying 
$11  for  1,960  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  and  freight  both 
about  the  same  distance?  When  one  gets  the  fresh 
lump  lime  he  only  has  to  freight  the  440  bushels  that 
are  put  in  a  carload,  and  440  bushels  of  the  lime  made 
from  the  95  per  cent  rock  will  generally  slake  nearly 
1.000  bushels  with  water,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
have  to  freight  all  that  water.  If  one  needs  lime  he 
would  better  buy  the  fresh  unslaked  article,  and  if 
potash  is  needed  buy  the  potash  salts,  and  do  not  pay 
a  big  price  for  lime  ■  simply  because  it  has  a  little 
p'otash  in  it.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 


1908. 

GOOSEBERRY  CULTURE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  me  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  gooseberry  culture  in  New  Jersey?  In 
western  Michigan  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops 
that  can  be  grown,  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  When  would 
be  the  best  time  to  set  the  bushes,  and  how  are  they 
propagated?  G.  H>  s 

I  here  are  but  few  large  growers  of  this  fruit  in  the 
State,  and  of  course  there  is  the  usual  difference 
among  growers  of  this  fruit,  as  there  is  among  plant¬ 
ers  of  any  other  small  or  orchard  fruits.  As  to  dis¬ 
tance  of  planting,  and  method  of  culture,  the  largest 
plantations  arc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
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the  chief  market  for  the  fruit  has  been  among  the 
Baltimore  canners.  One  grower  tells  me  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  largely  overdone  and  that  the  demand 
is  limited;  that  lie  would  not  plant  any  more.  On  the 
other  side,  one  of  the  largest  land  owners,  fruit  and 
truck  growers  in  Burlington  County  tells  me  that  the 
demand  is  heavy  and  the  profits  almost  fabulous,  and 
claims  they  are  a  paying  crop  at  $1  per  bushel. 

The  gooseberry  requires  a  deep  rich  soil;  whether 
it  is  sandy,  loam  or  clay  it  must  be  deep;  if  moist  and 
well  drained  all  the  better.  The  land  should  be  heav¬ 
ily  manured  with  good  stable  manure  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Furrows  are  made  by  running  a  two-horse  plow 
both  ways  through  it,  putting  the  plants  down  fully 
as  deep  as  they  were  when  standing  in  the  nursery 
row.  After  the  roots  are  covered  with  the  top  soil, 
fill  the  furrow  up  with  fine  well-rotted  manure;  then 
cover  the  manure  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil.  Firm 
the  soil  and  manure  around  the  plant  by  treading  it 
down  with  the  feet,  the  harder  the  treading  the  better. 
Many  growers  depend  upon  heavy  applications-  of 
bone  arid  kainit,  or  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  broad¬ 
cast  for  the-  plants  after  they  commence  fruiting.  White 
it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  fruiting  plants  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  best  to  add  plenty  Of 
stable  manure  broadcast  and  plowed  under,  as  this 
will  help  hold  the  moisture,  supplemented  with  con¬ 
stant  cultivation  during  the  Summer  season. 

Most  growers  plant  five  feet  apart  in  the  row,  with 
rows  six  feet  apart.  The  Downing  needs  the  above 
distance,  as  it  is  a  stronger  grower  than  Houghton, 
while  the  Houghton  might  be  planted  four  feet  in 
rows,  but  the  rows  should  be  six  feet  apart.  The  can¬ 
ners  prefer  the  Houghton  as  it  contains  more  acid  than 
the  Downing.  The  Houghton  is  red  when  fully  ripe, 
but  must  be  picked  while  it  is  green  and  before  it 
shows  the  faintest  tinge  of  pink.  The  Downing  is  a 
much  larger  berry  than  the  Houghton,  and  when  ripe 
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is  a  greenish  white  with  the  rib  veins  showing  quite 
distinct;  it  is  inclined  to  let  loose  or  drop  from  bush, 
especially  in  hot  dry  weather;  but  its  s*ize  makes  it  a 
desirable  variety  iVi  the  general  market,  and  aside 
from  the  canners  it  is  a  more  profitable  berry  than  the 
Houghton.  I  name  these  two  varieties  because  they 
are  about  the  only  varieties  that  are  planted  as  market 
berries.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  the  Fall — aViy 
time  from  middle  of  October  until  danger  of  ground 
freezing.  From  fir£t  to  middle  of  November  would 
be  the  best  time  for  planting  in  New  Jersey.  The 
gooseberry  and  currant  are  among  the  first  bush  fruits 
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to  start  leaf  growth  in  the  Spring,  and  unless  the 
planter  is  a  man  who  never  gets  behind,  he  would 
better  not  trust  to  Spring  planting.  Fall  planting  is 
always  safest  and  best  for  gooseberries  and  currants. 
If  heavily  mulched  with  manure  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  heaving  from  frost.  However,  it  is  always 
best  to  look  over  the  plants  in  Spring  and  firm  them 
down  again  with  the  feet;  they  arc  then  ready  to  start 
their  growth  early  in  the  Spring;  as  they  arc  among 
the  first  to  start  growth,  so  they  are  among  the  first 
to  rest  and  throw  off  their  leaves  in  the  Fall. 

Houghton  can  be  so  easily  grown  from  cuttings  that 
every  planter  who  has  or  can  get  the  cuttings  should 
be  able  to  raise  them  very  cheap  for  himself.  Take 
the  present  year’s  growth  of  wood — the  size  of  a 
small  lead  pencil  and  make  a  cutting  about  eight  inches 
long — making  the  cut  clean  without  breaking  or  mang¬ 
ling  the  wood  or  bark  with  a  keen  sharp  knife.  The 
cuttings  can  be  made  and  planted  as  a  rule  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted 
in  a  well-manured  as  well  as  a  naturally  deep,  rich 
soil.  After  the  ground  has  been  put  in  good  shape 
by  deep  plowing  and  pulverized  with  harrow,  then 
rolled  or  scraped  to  give  an  even  surface,  a  line  can 
be  put  down,  and  by  pressing  a  spade  straight  down 
along  the  line,  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
cutting,  the  cutting  can  easily  be  pushed  down  in  the 
soil  so  that  only  one  bud  is  above  ground.  Press  the 
earth  solid  back  to  the  cuttings,  so  they  will  hold 
firm  in  the  soil.  Place  the  cuttings  four  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  Before 
ground  freezes  cover  with  coarse  manure  or  straw ; 
any  material  will  do,  so  that  the  ground  will  not 
freeze  and  thaw,  and  cause  the  cuttings  to  heave  out 
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during  the  Winter,  which  they  will  do  to  some  extent 
even  with  the  mulch.  Early  in  the  Spring  all  cuttings 
that  have  been  lifted  by  frost  must  be  pushed  down 
even  with  surface  of  the  ground  again.  The  cuttings 
can  be  made  in  the  Fall,  before  hard  freezing  hurts 
the  wood,  packed  in  moist  (not  wet)  sand,  moss,  or 
sawdust  and  kept  in  a  codl  place,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  go  above  the  freezing  point.  Then 
they  can  be  planted  very  early  in  the  Spring  and  thus 
avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  mulching  and  the  risk 
of  their  being  raised  out  of  the  ground  by  frost.  The 
Smith's  Improved  can  also  be  grown  from  cuttings 
The  above  instructions  apply  to  all  of  the  varieties 
of  currants  as  well  as  the  Houghton  gooseberry. 

he  Downing  cannot  be  grown  like  the  Houghton 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  plant,  but  must  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers.  Plant  in  the  Fall  good  strong 
two-year-old  plants,  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  planting  plants  deep  enough  in 
the  ground  so  the  branches  will  be  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Early  in  the  Spring  cut  back  all 
branches  within  three  inches  of  ground  level;  this  will 
cause  the  plants  to  send  up  many  young  shoots  which 
ought  to  make  a  strong  branch  by  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  the  following  July.  From  first  to  tenth  of 
July  the  layering  should  be  done;  this  is  a  very  simple 
and  easy  thing  to  do.  With  gloved  hands  one  or  two 
men  can  gently  press  the  shoots  or  branches  of  the 
plant  down  to  the  ground,  evenly  around  so  they  will 
not  lie  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  center  of  the  plant  will  be  opened  to  allow 
earth  to  be  filled  in.  The  filling  in  must  be  done  by 
another  man  with  a  spade  while  the  branches  are  being 
held  down  in  place  by  the  others.  The  earth  should 
be  taken  from  middle  of  the  rows  and  not  from  near 
the  plant.  Pulverize  it  and  work  it  in  through  the 
branches,  keeping  it  well  firmed  with  the  feet  or  spade, 
and  higher  in  the  center.  When  the  hilling  is  done 
the  top  of  each  shoot  should  be  clear  of  soil  from  six 
to  eight  inches,  according  to  their  size  when  layered. 
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It  is  important  that  the  earth  should  be  made  very 
firm,  either  with  spade  or  feet  while  it  is  being  put 
on  the  layers.  It  will  be  best  for  the  beginner  to 
leave  these  layers  undisturbed  until  the  Fall  following 
that  which  he  did  the  layering,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
roots  are  formed  the  same  Summer  that  the  layering 
is  done. 

The  ground  must  be  kept  cultivated  between  the 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  mounds  or 
hills  where  plants  are  layered.  When  ready  to  remove 
layers,  remove  the  earth  from  center  of  mound  and 
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raise  the  layers  from  below  with  a  spade.  Cut  them 
off,  leaving  again  about  three  inches  to  start  growth  for 
more  layers  another  year.  If  some  of  the  layers  have 
failed  to  make  roots,  or  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
planter,  plant  them  in  rows,  where  they  will  make 
good  plants  in  another  year.  While  this  may  seem  a 
troublesome  and  tedious  process  it  is  not  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  buying  the  plants.  When  once  understood  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  grow  one’s  own  plants,  and  to 
have  them  when  one  wants  them,  without  the  risk  of 
delays  and  losses  from  distant  shipments. 

Monmouth  Co.,.  N.  J.  e.  s.  black. 

PROGRESS  IN  GOAT  BREEDING. 

A  Milch  Goat  Breeders’  Association  has  been 
formed  in  this  country.  As  one  result  of  this  stories 
about  the  great  profit  in  selling  goat’s  milk  begin  to 
appear.  We  have  no  doubt  people  will  accept  these 
statements  and  expect  to  make  fortunes  at  breeding 
goats.  The  situation  might  give  some  unscrupulous 
man  a  chance  to  sell  inferior  goats  at  high  prices.  We 
will  warn  our  readers  in  time.  Near  consumptive 
hospitals  goat’s  milk  will  usually  be  in  demand.  It 
might  pay  in  such  a  location  to  keep  a  herd  of  goats 
for  milk.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  milch  goats 
for  use  in  backyard  farming  in  certain  cities  where 
foreigners  live.  The  Italians  also  provide  a  market 
for  kids.  These  are  only  possibilities,  and  goat  raising 
is  in  its  infancy  here.  “Go  slow”  with  goats — no 
faster  than  you  would  with  ginseng,  mushrooms  or 
orris  root!  An  excellent  bulletin  on  milch  goats  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
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Washington,  which  discusses  the  standard  foreign 
breeds,  and  tells  of  their  capabilities. 

What  lias  become  of  the  advocates  of  -the  muslin  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation?  Tills  simple  plan  of  putting  muslin 
in  place  of  part  of  the  glass  in  a  window  has  much 
to  commend  it.  We  have  been  living  beside  such  a  screen 
for  over  a  year.  What  are  the  objections  to  it? 

A  READER  in  Australia  sends  us  a  package  of  seeds  of  a 
new  grass,  Phalarls  commutata.  The  seeds  are  started 
and  the  little  seedlings  transplanted  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  This  grass  is  considered  a  wonder  in  Australia. 
We  can  only  imagine  what  some  of  our  American  seeds¬ 
men  would  do  in  the  way  of  stories  about  this  grass ! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  aduress  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

PLANTING  CATALPA  TREES. 

J.  C.  D.,  Sinclairs ville,  N.  Y. — -I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  reforesting  and  forest  planting, 
and  would  like  to  see  some  articles  in  your 
paper  on  the  subject.  I  have  seen  some 
articles  on  the  Catalpa  speeiosa,  but  while 
they  are  good,  they  deal  more  with  the 
value  of  the  tree  than  with  the  planting 
and  care  of  the  plantation.  I  am  thinking 
of  starting  a  plantation  or  forest  of  Catalpa 
speeiosa,  raising  the  trees  from  seed  and 
setting  them  six  feet  apart,  each  way, 
finally  thinning  to  12  feet  each  way.  These 
I  think  of  leaving  for  a  permanent  forest. 
This,  I  know,  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  usual  plan,  but  it  seems  as  though  it 
ought  to  prove  profitable  on  waste  land, 
as  the  Catalpa  speeiosa  is  a  forest  tree, 
and  grows  to  considerable  size.  Of  course, 
on  valuable  land  it  would  not  pay  the 
interest. 

Ans. — I  will  give  my  method,  which 
has  proved  very  successful  in  -my  own 
plantations.  One-year-old  trees  from 
12  to  30  inches  in  height  are  best  to  set. 
The  trees  should  hav-  been  grown  in 
nursery  with  sufficient  room  to  allow 
of  a  good  root  development  and  a  stalky 
tree.  Good  trees  should  run  from  the 
thickness  of  a  common  lead  pencil  up 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Many  nurserymen  grow  them  so  thick¬ 
ly  that  they  cannot  develop  either 
a  root  system  or  size.  I  have  .seen 
many  trees  on  the  market  that  were 
from  12  to  24  inches  tall,  and  nO  thick¬ 
er  than  a  common  match.  Such  trees 
as  this  are  very  weak,  and  ned  the  best 
of  care  to  make  them  live  at  all.  To 
get  the  quickest  growth  and  best  re¬ 
sults,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  down  just  as  for  a  corn  crop. 
1  mark  the  ground  out  by  drawing  a 
drag  marker,  .jvith  the  runners  the 
proper  width,  each  way  across  the  field. 
This  leaves  a  cross  mark  where  each 
tree  is  to  be  set,  and  the  man  planting 
has  nothing  to  do  but  open  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  spade,  insert  the  tree, 
tramp  the  earth  firmly  around  it,  and 
on  to  the  next  one.  Two  years  ago  we 
averaged  to  plant  1,100  trees  to  each 

man  per  day  while  setting  100  acres. 
One  man  dropped  the  trees  for  six  men 
working  with  spades,  setting.  On  aver¬ 
age  soils  5x8  or  6x8  feet  is  a  proper 
distance  to  plant  the  trees.  Planted  at 
this  distance  they  will  grow  to  post 

size  before  undue  crowding  takes  place. 
When  they  reach  post  size,  at  least 

one-half  of  all  the  trees  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  allow  an  unchecked  growth 
of  the  remaining  trees.  Wherever  the 
soil  and  conditions  permit,  good  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  trees,  just  such  as  would 
be  given  a  corn  crop,  for  two  or  three 
years,  will  pay  largely  by  the  increased 
size  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  My  ex¬ 

perience  and  observation  has  been  that 
trees  well  cultivated  for  two  years  will 
be  as  large  as  the  same  trees  on  similar 
soil  would  be  in  five  years,  if  allowed 
to  contend  with  the  weeds  and  grass. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Catalpa 
trees  have  proper  care  to  pruning  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  if  a  tree  of 
straight  trunk  and  upright  growth  is 
wanted.  Many  authorities,  including 
Government  experts,  recommend  letting 
the  trees  grow  one  or  two  years  and 
then  cutting  them  off  level  with  the 
ground,  when  a  vigorous  sprout  growth 
will  spring  up  from  the  stump,  growing 
straight  and  upright,  often  attaining  a 
height  of  six  to  10  feet  the  first  year 
from  the  stump.  This  plan  has  some 
very  serious  drawbacks ;  principal  of 
which  is  the  labor  of  cutting  off  the 
trees  and  removing  the  brush.  Each 
stump  will  send  up  from  four  to  10 
sprouts  and  after  these  are  well  started 
— say  from  on4e  to  two  feet  high — all  of 
them  but  one  must  be  removed.  The 
one  sprout  left  makes  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  through  May  and  June;  often 
attaining  a  height  of  three  to  five  feet 


in  four  weeks’  growth.  The  sprouts 
are  very  tender,  and  I  have  known 
thousands  of  them  to  be  broken  off,  just 
where  the  sprout  leaves  the  stump,  in 
mid-summer  by  heavy  wind.  This  is 
very  disastrous  to  the  ultimate  growth 
of  the  tree. 

My  plan  to  get  a  straight  bodied  tree 
as  this  are  very  weak,  and  need  the  best 
is  as  follows:  I.  the  Spring  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees,  when  they  have  budded  out 
from  one-half  to  two  inches  long,  go 
through  the  field  and  rub  off  all  buds 
or  sprouts  but  one,  always  leaving  the 
most  vigorous  sprout  to  grow.  Cut 
back  the  top  of  the  tree  to  just  above 
where  this  best  bud  is  left,  being  sure 
to  rub  off  any  sprouts  that  are  lower 
down  on  the  tree.  The  one  bud  or 
sprout  that  is  left  to  grow  will  go  up 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  no 
branches  appearing  on  it  the  first  season. 
This  sprout  will  grow  from  two  to  six 
feet  high  the  first  season,  according  to 
soil,  cultivation,  moisture  and  climatic 
conditions.  Go  through  the  field  the 
second  Spring  and  rub-  off  all  but  the 
top  bud  after  they  are  nicely  started, 
and  your  trees  will  all  be  straight  and 
free  of  branches.  This  work  of  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  surplus  buds  and  sprouts 
is  very  quickly  done  if  taken  at  the 
right  time,  and  that  is  before  the  sprouts 
get  woody  and  tough,  necessitating  the 
use  of  a  knife.  Good,  thrifty  trees  of 
the  right  kind,  good  cultivation  and 
proper  attention  to  pruning  or  rubbing 
off  the  surplus  sprouts,  produce  most 
surprising  results  in  Catalpa  tree  cul¬ 
ture.  Catalpa  trees  can  be  grown  in 
situations  where  it  is  impossible  to 
cultivate  them.  They  will  be  very  much 
slower  in  getting  a  start,  but  if  they 
are  given  the  same  attention  as  to  prun¬ 
ing,  eventually  they  will  make  fine  trees, 
and  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  waste 
land  that  could  be  made  of  great  ulti¬ 
mate  value,  through  common  sense  for¬ 
estry  methods  of  p^ntinr  suitable  trees. 

Many  authorities  state  that  the 
Catalpa  will  not  grow  in  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States.  Catalpa  spe- 
ciosa  trees  are  growing  very  success¬ 
fully,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  near  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  and  also  in  many  loca¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State.  There  have 
been  so  many  failures  of  Catalpa  trees 
in  the  Eastern  States,  by  reason  of 
planting  the  tender  Southern  Catalpa 
bignonioides  that  it  is  not  much  won¬ 
der  many  authorities  say  the  Catalpa 
speeiosa  will  not  thrive  in  the  colder 
States.  I  am  growing  these  trees  on  as 
rich  farming  land  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  on.  h.  c.  Rogers. 

Fertilizer  for  Paris  Daisy. 

Reader  (No  Address). — How  cau  I  en¬ 
large  the  flowers  of  a  Marguerite,  just 
potted,  not  having  bloomed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer?  Would  hone  meal  do  it? 

Ans. — While  bone  meal  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  for  potted  plants,  it  is  not 
as  prompt  in  action  as  some  more  solu¬ 
ble  fertilizer.  Your  Marguerite  or 
Paris  daisy,  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
would  probably  respond  more  readily  to 
light  applications  of  sheep  manure,  or 
weak  liquid  manures  made  from  any 
barnyard  products.  It  might  be  well  to 
work  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  finely  ground 
bone  meal  in  the  soil,  as  the  contained 
phosphoric  acid  will  become  available 
somewhat  later. 

Brown-taii,  Moth  and  Pine  Blight. — 
I  thought  it  might  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  hear  that  the  bacterial  enemy 
of  the  Brown-tail  moth  has  evidently  done 
good  work  in  this  section.  The  nests  are 
considerably  fewer  in  number,  and  many  of 
them  show  most  of  the  caterpillars  dead 
on  .the  outside.  Several  people  in  this 
neighborhood  state  that  the  English  spar¬ 
row  has  been  noticed  picking  at  the 
Brown-tail  nests.  I  have  seen  them  at  the 
nests,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  that 
they  eat  the  caterpillars.  The  ‘‘leaf  blight” 
on  pine  growth  which  seemed  very  danger¬ 
ous  during  the  two  years  past  appears  to 
have  been  checked  somewhat.  The  trees 
that  looked  the  worst  in  the  past  Summer, 
while  they  are  not  healthy  looking  as  yet, 
have  a  decidedly  better  appearance.  Of 
course,  nothing  definite  can  be  noted  until 
the  new  growth  starts.  w.  g.  is. 

Stratham,  N.  II. 


FREE  on  request 

Catalog  ot  Christmas  Gifts 


Our  Illustrated  Catalog  of 
Christmas  Gifts  will  be  sent 
free  of  all  charge  upon 
request.  It  contains  some¬ 
thing  for  every  one  in  the 
household  and  it . 


Makes  Gift  Buying  Easy 

Write  today  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  delivery 
of  any  goods  you  may  select 

by  mail . 

CHELSEA  MFG.  CO., 

240  "West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Money  Counts 

and  farmers  in  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina 
are  counting  money  made  from  large  crops  this 
season.  You  can  do  likewise.  Ideal  climate; 
three  crops  a  year;  best  corn,  hay,  potato  and 
truck  lands,  near  fine  markets,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Why  not  share  this  prosperity  ? 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vita;  Hedging, 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Trees  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  yon  the  rest 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOCUE  FREE. 


qpHK  KNOKIHOIJS  YIKI.D  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHA  KT. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


WANTED ~Standi ng  timber,  basswood,  white 
VV  AH  I  CU  ash,  elm  and  other  hard  woods. 
Car  lota  only.  Write  what  you  have,  how  much, 
how  located  for  mill  and  freight  station  and  price 
asked.  BACON  &  COMPANY,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  invented. 
A  Boy’s  sled— the  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
dragging  the  feet— runs  away  from  them  all- 
runs  farthest.  Easiest  to  pull  up  hill. 

Saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  Winter  -pre¬ 
vents  wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor’s  bills.  Built  to 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growtli  white  ash, 
handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Look  for  the  new-  Flexible  Flyer  Kacer — 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Send  for  Free  Cardboard  Model  (showing  Just  how 
it  steers )  and  colored  Christmas  booklet  with  prices. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  <  CO.,  BoxllOl-H,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I  want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Free 
Samples  of  our  onion  seed  for  testing.  We 
think  we  have  the  best  onion  seed  there  is, 
and  we  supply  lots  of  the  largest  growers.  We 
would  like  to  supply  you.  We  haye  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of -onion  seed  this  year  in  the  best 
commercial  varieties  and  can  make  special 
prices  to  good  buyers.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  are  going  to  plant  in  onions  and  what 
varieties,  and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free 
samples  of  our  seed  for  testing  and  quote  you 
special  prices.  Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 

V,  ^ 


*Ihe  New  Modern  Litter  Carrier 

is  the  greatest  time  and  labor  saver  for  barns  and  stables — carries  the  manure  away  from 

buildings  and  one  man  can  do  the  work  quicker 
than  two  can  without  it.  Figure  out  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  dollars  and  cents  this  saving  would 
mean  to  you  in  the  course  of  one  year— our 
carriers  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Once  installed  in  your  buildings  you  would 
not  be  without  it  for  many  times  the  cost. 

•. The  “NEW  MODERN” 

as  the  name  implies,  is  the  most  practical  and 
up-to-date  carrier  on  the  market.  It  has 
double  trolley  and  double  chain  hoist,  easy  to 
operate  and  nothing  to  got  out  of  order.  We 
also  make  a  special  carrier  for  carrying 
ensilage  from  silo  to  stable. 

OUR  “NEW  MODERN ” 
SWING  CATTLE  STANCHIONS 

with  individual  mangers,  WATERING 
BASINS,  Etc.,  are  superior  to  all  others. 
If  you  want  anything  for  a  modern  dairy  barn, 
write  us.  Illustrated  circulars  showing  all 
fixtures  Free.  Write  us  today.  Address 


GLOR  BROTHERS  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  19,  Attica,  New  York. 


Table  Tools 

The  temper  of  a  carving  knife 
should  be  unusual — so  that 
the  knife  will  cut  easily 
without  being  worn  out 
on  the  sharpening  steel. 
Then,  again,  for  easy  carv¬ 
ing,  the  handle  and  the  blade 
should  be  exactly  balanced  for  nice  work. 
These  are  qualities  found  in  all  Keen  Kutter 
carving  sets. 

KeeHtanm 

Table  Cutlery 

— from  the  carving  set  to  the  table  knives  and 
forks — gives  ideal  table  service.  When  next  buy- 
ingcutlery  be  guided  by  the  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark.  It’s  an  absolute  guarantee  of  quality. 

The  Keen  Kutter  name  and 
trademark  a'so  include  a  full 
line  of  tools,  scissors  and  shears, 
razors  and  pocket-knives. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (INC.), 

ST-  LOUIS  AND  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

tei 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  A  GATE. 

The  thoughts  of  these  young  women 
pictured  in  Fig.  439  would  be  “unfit  for 
publication,”  and  no  one  will  blame 
them.  There  they  are  with  their  best 
white  dresses  on,  going  to  make  a  call. 
They  “cut  across”  to  save  time  and 
come  to  a  sagging  gate.  You  know  the 
kind — where  the  posts  are  loose  and 
where  the  gate  must  he  lifted  and  swung 


A  SOLID  GATE.  Fio.  438. 

around.  It  is  a  hard  lift  for  the  women 
at  best,  but  when  it  sags  it  is  worse  yet. 
Of  course  too  it  is  well  plastered  with 
dust  or  mud,  and  these  dresses  will 
carry  away  some  of  that  fertile  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  is  closed.  The  gate  shown 
at  Fig.  438  is  a  very  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  This  one  is  firm  and  solid.  The 
posts  do  not  “give”  and  the  gate  does 
not  sag  when  opened.  A  push  closes  it. 
A  farmer  may  say  that  he  doesn't  keep 


power  would  be  less  than  .12.  This  is 
supposing  the  motor  is  supplied  through 
10  feet  of  ^4-inch  pipe>  the  water  having 
been  brought  through  1,650  feet  of  two- 
inch  pipe,  the  spring  having  sufficient 
capacity  to  maintain  the  maximum  dis¬ 
charge  possible.  The  two-inch  pipe 
would  give  sufficient  pressure  for  using 
a  34-inch  hose  with  nozzle  for  washing 
purposes,  and  running  full  without  any 
contraction  at  the  end,  it  would  dis¬ 
charge  something  more  than  50  gallons 
per  minute,  so  that  to  utilize  a  two-inch 
pipe  the  spring  should  have  a  minimum 
capacity  of  about  50  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  F.  H.  ICING. 

Basic  Slag. 

L.  B.  T.,  Troy,  A.  V. — What  is  Thomas 
phosphate  powder,  or  basic  slag?  I  have 
used  considerable  lime,  and  want  to  use  a 
lot  more.  So-  far,  it  has  been  too  expensive. 

Ans. — The  basic  slag  is  a  by-product 
in  iron  making.  Some  iron  ores  contain 
considerable  phosphorus.  We  all  under¬ 
stand  how  necessary  this  is  in  fertilizer, 
but  when  left  in  iron  the  metal  is  brittle, 
so  it  must  be  taken  from  the  ore.  It  is 
done  through  the  great  "affinity”  or  at¬ 
traction  the  phosphorus  has  for  lime. 
When  the  two  are  put  together  a  chemi¬ 
cal  combination  is  made.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact.  A  quantity  of  lime 
is  put  into  the  melted  ore.  This  attracts 
the  phosphorus,  forming  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  iron  is  then  run  off  by  itself 
and  the  lime  and  phosphorus  and  other 
impurities  harden  into  the  basic  slag. 
It  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder  and 
sold  as  a  fertilizer.  On  the  average  it 
will  contain  about  half  its  weight  of 
lime  and  about  18  per  cent  of  phos¬ 


Witen  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


NO  THANKSGIVING  ABOUT  THIS  JOB.  Fig. 


439. 


gates  to  accommodate  the  wife  and 
daughters  when  they  dress  up,  yet  that 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  sag  and 
slip.  Brace  them  up  ! 


Piping  for  Small  Motor. 

E.,  BainbruUje ,  A.  Y. — What  is  the  small¬ 
est  pipe  I  can  use  to  bring  water  to  the 
house  from  a  spring  100  rods  away  with 
a  fall  of  150  feet  and  have  enough  water 
to  run  a  small  water  motor,  and  to  use  a 
hose  for  washing  wagons? 

Ans. — The  term  “small  water  motor” 
is  too  indefinite  in  meaning  to  permit  a 
definite  answer  to  be  given.  Where 
water  has  to  be  carried  over  a  distance 
of  100  rods  the  friction  in  small  pipe 
is  very  great,  so  that  even  with  a  head 
of  150  feet  a  three-inch  pipe  would  only 
discharge  something  like  148  gallons  per 
minute.  If  the  spring  has  this  capacity, 
and  a  small  water  motor  was  attached, 
taking  its  supply  through  a  one-inch 
pipe  10  feet  long,  the  theoretical  power 
which  it  could  develop  would  be  only 
about  .6  horse  power,  and  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  this  could  be  made 
available,  so  that  a  three-inch  pipe,  with 
sufficient  water,  could  be  expected  to 
yield  only  about  .45  horse  power  under 
the  conditions  stated.  If  the  spring  has 
capacity  for  maintaining  a  full  flow  in 
only  a  two-inch  pipe,  only  about  .14 
theoretical  horse  power  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  it,  so  that  the  effective 


phoric  acid.  It  is  coming  into  use  more 
and  more,  especially  for  such  crops  as 
grass  and  grain,  fruit  and  on  garden 
crops  which  require  lime. 

Dripping  Chimney. 

W.  W.  P.,  Melrose,  A.  Y. — What  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  drip  from  a  wood-stove  pipe  and 
the  eause  of  same?  Everything  about 
wood,  stove  and  pipe,  including  ehimney,  is 
as  it  has  been  for  years  but  this  Fall  we 
have  iiad  this  trouble. 

Ans. — This  drip  is  pyroligneous  acid, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  carbohydrates 
of  wood  in  solution  with  water.  There 
is  seldom  any  trouble  except  when 
green  wood  is  used.  Then  the  vapors 
from  the  burning  wood  entering  the 
cold  chimney  are  condensed  and  find 
outlet  down  the  pipe.  The  drip  is  most 
troublesome  with  crooked  or  indirect 
chimneys,  or  where  fires  are  not  kept 
going  all  the  time,  so  that  the  chimney 
gets  cold.  The  remedy  is  to  burn  dry 
wood  and  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
draft  to  drive  out  the  vapors. 


u  The  Kodak  on 
the  Farm  ” 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
little  book  that  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  It  contains  a  score  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  show  how  interesting  the 
Kodak  may  be  made  in  the  country 
and  it  explains  clearly  the  simplicity 
of  the  Kodak  system  of  photography 
— the  system  that  has  done  away 
with  the  dark-room  and  made  pic¬ 
ture  taking  easy  for  the  amateur. 

It  shows  something  of  the  practical 
side  of  photography  for  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  telling  liy  both  pictures  and 
text  of  the  many  delights  that  the 
camera  offers  to  cdtintry  people. 

Ask  your  local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  “  lhe  Kodak  o:i  the  Farm." 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
.  money;  or  saw 
5  your  neighbors’ 
k  wood  and 

i  MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

*  Hundreds  are  doinj  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

Wc  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers,  corn  huskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

27  Fargo  Street 
Batavia.IIl.U.S. 


\ 


Appleton  Mfg.Co. 


HAVANA  LOW  WAGONS- 


You  oucht  to  00  ashamed  to  make  the  boys  haul 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  with  an  ordinary  HIGH  farm 
wagon,  when  we  can  furnish  you  a  LOW-DOWN  truck 
for  much  less  money.  We  can  lit  your  farm  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels.  Write  a  postal  for  our 
FULL  CATALOG,  prices  and  measurement  rules 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Box  17, Havana, III. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being:  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big:  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes  Cabbag:e,  Tomatoes,  String:  Beans, 
green  Corn.  etc. ,  also  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swi  ne, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  So  to  S20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
H. F. Smith, Traf. Mgr. X.C.&  St L.HT.l>epLC,NnshTillr,Teno. 


FUMA 


Buy  For  Christmas 

IN  NEW  YORK 

Over* 75,000 Reliable  Articles 

Shown  In  This 

.700 -Page 


OtAUM  IL  ^ 

■tuBimoouanci  ] 

««C1  IS16 


itiOHtsr  in  quality  iowist  in  p*ki 

WHITE.VAN  GLAHN  &.  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


IN  (HOIST 
«a<i  0*01 »  Hooje 

IN  AMCfeCA 


Illustrated 

iBook 

fvi fbolesale 
Prices 
on  Small  or 
Large 
Quantities 

J  Just  write  a  postal 
I  to  us— tho  Oldest  Mail- 
|  Order  House  in  Anier- 
J  ica — so  wo  can  send 

1  ..  . - ; - — - - - "you  Free  this  Catalog 

I  No.  9-1,  that  costs  U8  $1  to  print — showing  practically 
every  reliable  article  yon  need  for  homo  or  shop,  including 
Uatohes,  Jewelry,  Teels,  Hardware.  Implements.  Guns" 
Trails,  Fishing  Tackle,  Cutlery,  Vehicles,  Pumps,  Boots 
Shoes,  Builders’  Hardware,  Wire  Fencing,  Blacksmlthini 
Tools  and  materials.  Metal  and  other  Booting,  Hose  Pipe  & 
Fittings,  Paints,  Varnishes,  Hope,  Bells,  Stoves,  Hanges. 
Hashing  Machines  A-  Thousands  of  other  Reliable  Articles. 

You'll  also  get  our  Premium  List  of  over  100  valuable 
and  useful  articles  given  F  ree  to  OUr  customers.  Also  our 
grocery  list  of  guaranteed  Food  Products  saves  you 
one-third.  One  letter  or  postal  brings  all  this  money¬ 
saving  information.  Write  us  today.  Wo  guarantee 
J  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  guarantee  safo 
j  delivery  of  all  goods  ordered.  We  refer  to  any  publisher 
tor  banker  anywhere  as  to  our  absolute  responsibility. 

E  White,  Van  Glahn  6  Co.,  19  Barclay  St,  New  York  City. 

I/O Mcs t  Mail-Order  House  in  America,  Est.  1810. 1 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  23-inch  Hog  Fence ;  16c  for 
26-inch;  19c  for  31-inch;  23  l-2e 
for  34-inch;  27c  for  a  47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


29c 


48  IN.T^T 

Best  hig;h  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 


'£  2~~  from  factory  at  wholesale 

nrir#**;.  W ri  f tori o  v  tn  Hoy  ft 7 


prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 

MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  G. 


Nafionai  Field  and  Hog  Fence 


gives  bestservlce.  lasts  longest,  causes  no  trouble.  Don’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

RANGER  &  'HUMANE 

■  tniivt.it  a  nvniniu.  or  Hanger  Barb  Wire.  Teli 
-  •  ’  us  what  you  require  and 

R1DR  UilDC  we  will  name  you  special 
DAKD  WIRE  delivered  price. 


REVOLVING 

DsKalb  Fence  Co., 


DeKalb,  III.  Kansas  Clly,  Mo. 


FENCE  ftade 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


BROWN  FENCE 


SiFHIll  m  55  k  ills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

8with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWAUD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150stylesai 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Grind  Ear  corn.  Shelled  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Rye 

INTO  MEAL.  FLOUR,  OR  FEED.  THEY  ARE  SIMPLE,  STRONG,  EFFICIENT  AND 

OF  UNEQUALED  QUALITY  AND  CAPACITY 

Suitable  for  engines  of  all  sizes.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
dialogue  Free  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  131,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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STOVE  FOR  BOILING  LIME-SULPHUR. 

I  send  sketch  of  a  stove  I  had  made 
last  Winter  to  boil  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  in.  The  tank  is  made  of  gal  van- 


iron  with  angle  iron  around  the  top  and 
bottom  edge  inside.  The  tank  has  an 
angle  iron  riveted  to  the  sides  about 
six  inches  from  the  bottom  to  carry  it 
when  in  place  on  the  stove.  The  fuel 
door  is  made  to  slide  up,  but  it  could  be 
made  with  hinges  if  preferred.  The  tank 
has  handles  on  the  sides  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  off  to  rinse  it  out.  The  smoke 
pipe  may  be  any  length.  To  keep  it  from 
being  blown  over  the  pipe  may  be  wired 
to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  near  it. 
I  used  this  stove  last  Spring  in  cooking 
over  1000  pounds  of  sulphur.  The  base 
is  made  without  a  bottom,  and  the  door 


is  made  large  to  admit  of  using  large 
pieces  of  wood.  The  tank  will  take  30 
pounds  of  lime  and  30  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  with  the  necessary  water  without 
danger  of  boiling  over. 

Illinois.  CHARLES  HEAD. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  DOLLAR  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  producer’s  portion  of  a 
dollar  invested  in  milk  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  certainly  timely  and  in  my  case 
uncovers  a  surprise.  In  1907  our  dairy 
herd  averaged  13.5  cows;  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  68,879  pounds,  equal  to  S009 
gallons.  This  milk  sold  at  the  door  for 
13  cents  per  gallon  or  a  total  of 
$1,041.17.  The  total  cost  of  feeds  con¬ 
sumed  was  $583.76,  showing  a  gain  to 
cover  labor,  interest  on  investment,  de¬ 
preciation,  etc.,  of  $505.10.  This  milk 
was  of  a  high  grade  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  for  8r/$  cents  per  quart,  or  a 
total  of  $2,669.65.  This  product  com¬ 
puted  on  the  consumer’s  price  basis, 


gives  the  following  result: 

Cents. 

Producer's  cost  for  feed .  21.87 

Producer’s  margin  to  cover  labor, 
.investment  depreciation,  etc .  18.92 


Cost  to  dealer .  40.79 

dealer’s  margin  for  delivery .  59.21 


Cost  to  the  consumer . 81.00 


In  this  case  the  producer  gets  18.92 
cents  with  an  investment  of  over 
$12,000,  as  against  59.21  cents  and  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  not  to  exceed  $800,  showing 
a  ratio  of  1,3.13.  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  this  was  a  “wide  ration”  finan¬ 
cially,  but  never  before  so  fully  realized 
its  greatly  unbalanced  proportions. 
Thanks  to  the  Rural.  This  year,  1908, 
1  am  getting  about  one-third  more  for 
milk,  which  with  other  things  being 
equal  would  stand  25.22  cents  for  the 
producer  and  52.91  cents  for  the  dealer, 
or  as  1.2.10.  This  looks  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  face  of  it,  but  in  reality  the 
advance  in  milk  is  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  advanced  prices  in  feed  stuffs, 
leaving  the  margin  yet  very  small.  I 


THE  Rt'RAl  NEW-VORKliR 


hope  the  Hope  Farm  man  will  cause 
others  to  figure  themselves  out.  In 
business  we  use  the  pencil  freely  to  de¬ 
termine  our  position,  and  the  farmer 
who  neglects  to  do  likewise  is  making  a 
mistake.  b.  w.  putnam. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  as  good  a  job  of 
figuring  as  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
Try  it  on  your  own  business. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Foreign  Game  Barbed. — A  poultry  dealer 
in  this  city  doing  a  large  business  in  im¬ 
ported  game  claimed  the  right  to  sell  game 
out  of  season  here  provided  it  came  from 
a  foreign  country  and  was  taken  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  there.  lie  was 
prosecuted  and  carried  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
just  upheld  the  lower  courts  in  decisions 
against  him.  This  settles  the  matter  finally 
until  some  change  in  the  law  is  made.  The 
justice  in  a  law  of  this  sort  is  scarcely  evi¬ 
dent.  It  upsets  a  profitable  business  and 
robs  hotels  bills  of  fare  of  much  desired 
items.  Game  laws  are  supposed  to  be  made 
in  the  interest,  of  sportsmen,  but  just  how 
this  item  benefits  sportsmen  or  anyone  else 
we  are  unable  to  see.  The  “dog  in  the 
manger’’  was  a  highly  generous  individual 
compared  with  the  promoters  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  game  laws. 

Cheese  Situation. — The  price  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  producing  sections  for  the  sea¬ 
son  just  closed  has  averaged  a  little  under 
last  year.  Jefferson  County.  N.  Y.,  holds  the 
lead  for  cheese  production,  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  sales  on  the  Watertown  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  being  185,833  boxes,  worth  $1,- 
274,152.  Adding  to  this  the  milk  shipped 
and  butter  made  gives  a  total  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  than  .$2,400,000  for  the 
county.  Cheese  trade  in  New  York  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  fair,  and  dealers  handling  the  better 
grades  are  not  disposed  to  make  any  cut  in 
prices.  Retail  prices  for  full  cream  cheese 
are  too  high  for  a  product  that  Is  so  easily 
handled  and  showing  so  little  waste.  On 
perishables  the  retailer  has  some  excuse 
for  taking  heavy  profits  when  he  can,  but 
a  cheese  is  disposed  of  with  practically  no 
waste,  as  handled  in  dairy  stores  here. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  had  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  trade  boom.  Choice  Baldwin 
apples  sold  up  to  $3.50,  and  Spitz  and 
Spy,  $4.  Some  of  the  choicest  eastern 
grapes  are  saved  for  this  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade.  Four-pound  baskets  of  prime 
Niagaras  have  retailed  at  50  cents,  but 
these  were  fancy  and  uniformly  packed. 
Kieffer  pears  of  really  excellent  quality  are 
selling  at  $4  per  barrel.  The  condition  in 
oranges  is  not  satisfactory,  a  great  many 
being  green  and  sour.  The  exception  is  the 
California  late  Valencia,  the  largest  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1  per  dozen. 

Poultry. — The  Thanksgiving  market 
windup  was  the  worst  noted  here  in  several 
years,  owing  to  warm  sticky  weather  and 
fog,  which  tied  up  train  and  ferry  service. 
Receipt s  proved  much  heavier  than  were 
anticipated,  and  1  have  never  before  seen 
so  many  scrawny  turkeys  offered  for 
Thanksgiving.  Doubtless  the  high  prices 
of  game  were  responsible  for  this  rush  of 
partially  fattened  birds.  Really  choice  tur¬ 
keys  were  scarce  and  sold  at  22  cents  or 
above,  while  culls  brought  from  12  cents 
down,  some  going  as  low  as  seven.  Con¬ 
siderable  stock  that  should  have  brought 
20  cents  was  cut  to  15  because  of  delay 
in  getting  it  across  the  river.  Dry-packed 
poultry  had  reached  the  limit  of  safety, 
and  iced  packages  were  sloppy,  but  because 
of  the  fog  trucks  and  express  wagons  were 
unable  to  cross  the  river  with  anything 
like  their  usual  promptness,  As  is  always 
the  case  in  such  weather,  scalded  did  not 
come  out  nearly  so  well  as  dry  picked.  In 
brisk  cold  weather  little  difference  in  con¬ 
dition  is  noted.  The  supply  of  geese  was 
much  in  excess  of  requirements  and  they 
sold  at  low  figures.  w.  w.  h. 


point  where  they- can  supply  a  want.  Car¬ 
bohydrates  pass  from  the  leaves,  not  only 
downwards,  to  nourish  new  roots,  but  up¬ 
wards,  to  feed  the  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit.” 
Then,  this  being  true,  and  recalling  that 
the  bud  is  really  the  plant  unit,  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  the  bud  or  scion  should 
affect  the  resulting  tree  or  plant,  in  all  its 
parts?  From  the  first  the  leaves  of  the 
bud  or  scion  elaborate  the  food  supply  for 
the  entire  plant,  and  therefore  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  scion  should  dominate 
the  character  of  the  resulting  tree,  which  is 
in  line  with  practical  experience.  Whether 
the  stock  affects  the  resulting  tree  is  an¬ 
other  question,  for  it  is  not  known  that 
any  chemical  changes  lake  place  in  the 
roots,  and  certainly  no  elaboration  of  plant 
food  takes  place  there.  However,  careful 
experimentation  is  a  safer  guide  than  theo¬ 
retical  deductions,  however  logical  they  may 
be.  My  experience  along  these  lines  has 
not  been  extensive  enough  to  make  positive 
statements  about  the  effect  or  non-effect 
of  stock  on  scion,  or  vice  versa,  but  my 
observation  of  numerous  cases  of  top-work¬ 
ing,  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  effects 
are  not  as  marked  as  is  sometimes  as¬ 
serted.  Were  it  so,  in  a  few  years  we 
would  have  but  one  kind  of  apple  on  a 
top-worked  tree  where  a  number  of  kinds 
had  been  grafted,  the  resulting  kind  of 
apple  being,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  graft 
hybrid,  whereas  the  different  kinds  of  apples 
remain  true  to  type  as  long  as  the  tree 
lives.  A  mutual  reaction  or  change  there 
probably  is,  but  it  is  not  markedly  apparent. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Family  Settlement. — On  page  817  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  article  by  W. 
A.  Sherman  entitled,  “Why  Boys  Leave  the 
Farms.”  There  is  a  case,  next  door,  of  the 
very  same  thing  as  M'r.  Sherman  wrote 
about.  There  were  four  or  five  boys  and  one 
girl,  and  they  all  married  and  left  the 
homestead  except  the  last:  one.  To-day  he 
still  owes  for  his  farm,  and  he  has  streaks 
of  grey  hair  on  his  head  now.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

Another  Big  Squash. — In  answer  to  the 
call  for  the  record  of  the  largest  squash, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  the  record  of 
squash  grown  by  O.  G.  Eaton.  On  one 
vine  was  grown  one  squash  weighing  137 
pounds,  one  50  pounds,  one  51  pounds,  one 
72  pounds,1  making  in  all  310  pounds  of 
squash  grown  on  one  vine,  and  they  were 
not  fed  in  any  way,  and  received  none  but 
ordinary  care  and  attention.  The  squash 
weighing  137  pounds  was  on  exhibition  in 
one  of  the  store  windows  for  a  while  this 
Fall,  and  1  know  that  the  above  figures 
of  the  weight  of  the  four  grown  on  the 
one  vine  are  correct.  m.  l.  m. 

Waitsfield,  Vt 
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Let  Us  Put  You  On 
Our  Mailing  List 

Write  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address 
to  get  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  latest 
information  about  highest  grade  farm 
implements.  We’ll  send  you  at  once 
three  practical  documents  free, 
and  special  books  or  circulars 
Lever  that  you  ask  for,  about  all 

Spring »  ’'Deere"  Farm  Imple 


High 

Frame  and 
High  Double* 
Spring  Easy 


which  are 
world’s 
standard. 
Then 
you  31 
be  a judge 
of  value*. 


Its  Flexibility  Inn  urea  Best  Work 

Progressive  farmers  know  how  much  more 
satisfactorily  our  Model  *‘B”  Disc  Har¬ 
row  does  its  work  of  pulverizing  the  soil 
evenly — without  skipping  rough  places  in  the 
“middle”  —  Because  our  Third  Lever  wilh 
Spring  Pressure  Yoke  and  controlled  draw 
bars,  enables  you  to  govern  your  discs.  They 
can’t  push  up  in  center,  as  with  ordinary  ma¬ 
chines.  You  pull  the  lever  and  it  locks  automat- 
ically  with  discs  working  through  dead  furrows 
or  over  ridges  always  cultivating  thoroughly. 
Special  features  besides  superior  malleable 
Iron  parts  and  extra  durable  construction,  are: 
Easy,  Double-Spring  Seat — High  Frame  out  of  dust 
— Adjustable  Dlse  Scrapers— Lighter  Draft,  etc. 
Let  us  send  you  Illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Write  and  we'll  also  send  our 

" MORE  CORN ”  Book  Free 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  harrow 
until  you  Investigate  this  famous  Deere  Model 
••B’*  Disc.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “More  Corn"  Book 
No.  3*8  . 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO . 


Model  ‘B’ 

Deere  Disc 


Saw  Wood 


ill  75up  for  complete 
* 1  1  •  Saw  Frame, 
(no  saw).  7  styles  In¬ 
cluding  Drag  Saws. 


ONLY 
$13.75 
l«  Othsr 
Kinds. 


Grinds  Fead 
Belt  Feed  Grinder. 


HT*  Write  for  catalog  No.  90  today. 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE. 


Htadquirl- 
ers  (or 

Corn 
Shelter 
Feed 
Cutters, 
Root 
Cutters, 
Green 
Bone 
Cutters, 
Bob 
Sleighs 
Portland 
Cutters, 
etc. 


No.  800  Lawrence  SqrM  Kalamazoo.  Mlek. 


POTAS 


Eastern  farmers  can  now  raise 

CORN  FOR  PROFIT 

Export  and  home  demand  are  growing,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  can  be  greatly  increased  by  fertilizers 
rich  in  Potash. 

Field  tests  show  that  as  much,  or  a  little  more  Potash  than 
Phosphoric  Acid  is  needed  in  your  commercial  fertilizer  to  mature 
corn  in  perfection  of  size,  shape, -filling  out  and  soundness. 

POTASH  IS  PROFIT 

Valuable  Literature ,  FREE,  on  Fertilizing  Corn  and  all  other  crops. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. 

In  connection  with  S.  8.  D.’s  recent  re¬ 
marks  on  page  835,  perhaps  it  would  be 
interesting  to  quote  two  passages  from 
Prof.  Johnson’s  “How  Crops  ’Grow.”  On 
page  382  lie  says  :  “Nearly  all  the  organic 
substances  (carbohydrates.  albuminoids, 
acids,  etc.),  that  are  formed  in  a  plant  are 
produced  in  the  leaves,  and  must  necessarily 
find  their  way  down  to  nourish  the  stem 
and  roots."  On  page  384,  be  says  fur¬ 
ther:  “The  substances  which  are  organized 
in  the  foliage  of  a  plant,  ns  -well  as  those 
which  are  imbibed  by  the  roots,  move  to  any 
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Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 


Suuiitii  Unrip 

Sprint  ml 
Autumn  benp 


Southside  Virginia  Thermometer 


Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days. 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
$8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy, 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 


Wiotei  limp 


Kim  Blit* 


PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


•rmn  , . ,  ,  .  TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  ,  , 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSTC  SOALK  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  Insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple*  more  KfTective  and  Cheaper  than 
inline  fsulphur.  Not  an  experiment,— Write  for  FR KE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  wT ho  have  used  it  for  years. 

PRICES:-^50  gal .  bbl.  $25.00:  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  f>  to  trillions  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calehdar  for  JIMK)  sent  FREE.  Mention  this  paper. 

<3r.  C3o.,  DVtfs.  caemista,  Oorat.  3NT.  50  Church  St.  New  York  City. 
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A  FIREPROOF  BARN.  DRIED  PEAT  FOR  FUEL. 


I  wish  to  build  a  fireproof  barn.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  stone  from  old  walls,  etc.,  right 
near  by,  that  costs  only  for  hauling  with 
my  own  teams.  I  wish  to  keep  about  25 
cows  and  20  sheep.  I  have  in  mind  two 
plans,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  a  sketch  of  which 
I  enclose.  All  the  walls  are  of  stone,  1% 
foot  thick.  The  roof  is  of  iron ;  rafters  of 
railroad  iron,  floor  of  concrete.  There  is 
no  cellar  under  the  barn.  The  floor  is  to 
pitch  to  the  east — down  bill — the  liquids 
caught  in  a  tank.  Are  these  practicable 
and  economical  ?  Will  you  criticise  them  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  dimensions? 
What  size  doors  and  windows  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  Would  you  have  the  cows  face  the 
light?  I  low  would  you  ventilate  it?  How 
would  cost  at  $4  per  cord,  laid,  compare 
with  wood,  brick  or  concrete?  Which  plan 
is  preferable?  a.  f. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  general  plans  suggested  by  A.  F. 
will  both  make  good  barns  if  the  inside 
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details  are  properly  carried  out.  The 
windows  should  furnish  about  four 
square  feet  of  light  per  cow.  A  window 
3x3  behind  every  cow  will  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  light.  I  think  it  is  preferable  to 
make  the  barn  wide  and  then  face  the 
cows  together  and  away  from  the  light. 
T  he  rear  of  the  cow  should  be  toward 
the  light,  giving  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
The  light  enables  the  milker  to  see  what 
he  is  doing  and  to  notice  quickly  any 
dirt  or  dust  on  the  cow.  Furthermore, 
the  two  rows  facing  a  single  feeding 
floor  gives  the  most  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  for  feeding,  and  that  is  of  more 


importance  than  the  work  of  cleaning 
out  the  stable.  A  litter  carrier  arranged 
behind  each  row  of  cows  makes  it  very 
easy  to  clean  out  the  barn. 

The  King  system  of  ventilation  is 
best  and  can  be  arranged  in  this  style 
of  barn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  443.  The  cut 
also  shows  a  good  arrangement  of  floor 
space.  Either  form  of  roof  shown  will 
be  satisfactory.  It  only  needs  to  be 
made  tight  and  durable.  The  heavy 
stone  walls  will  be  expensive  to  build, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  will  cut 
out  considerable  light.  It  would  seem 
to  me  preferable  to  build  of  stone  up 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  windows  and  fin- 


A  FIREPROOF  BARN,  Fig.  442. 

ish  from  there  to  plate  with  eight-inch 
brick  wall.  If  no  fodder  is  stored  in 
the  roof  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
railroad  iron  for  rafters.  Wooden  raft¬ 
ers  covered  with  iron  or  slate  will  be 
practically  fireproof  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  railroad  iron  and  very 
much  easier  to  place  in  position.  The 
space  for  cows  should  be  arranged  as 
follows:  Walk  behind  cows,  five  feet; 
gutter  4%  foot;  platform  for  cows,  4J4 
feet ;  manger,  two  feet ;  feeding  floor 
(alley  between  rows  of  cows),  nine 
feet.  This  would  make  the  room  33 
feet  wide  instead  of  30,  and  this  is  as 
narrow  as  it  should  be  built ;  36  feet  on 
the  outside,  33  feet  in  the  clear  inside, 


We  often  have  letters  from  people  who 
ask  if  peat  is  used  for  fuel  in  this  country. 
This  “peat”  is  rotting  remains  of  grass 
and  roots  found  in  swamps  or  hogs.  It  is 
still  used  quite  largely  in  Ireland  in  place 
of  wood  or  coal.  In  parts  of  this  country 
where  coal  is  high  and  scarce,  efforts  are 
made  to  dry  peat  for  fuel,  and  several  pat¬ 
ents  have  been  taken  out  for  processes.  The 
United  tSates  Geological  Survey  has  sent 
us  the  following  statement  of  facts  about  it : 

Cut  peat  has  but  recently  been  displaced 
by  coal  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
where  it  had  been  formerly  used  to  quite 
an  extent,  but  this  peat  was  never  very  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  fuel,  for  the  reason  that  It 
was  bulky,  awkward  to  handle  and  burned 
very  rapidly.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
a  peat  plant  at  Norwood,  Mass.,  that  manu¬ 
factures  several  tons  of  machine  peat  per 
day,  and  readily  disposes  of  its  entire  out¬ 
put  to  consumers  in  its  vicinity.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Boston,  claims  that  the  demand  for 
the  peat  is  greater  than  his  company  can 
supply.  This  peat  is  put  up  in  paper  bags 
of  a  capacity  of  a  bushel,  and  retails  at  a 
price  of  .$1  for  five  bushels.  As  this  plant 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the  output 
is  somewhat  irregular,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  regarding  the  desirability  of 
this  form  of  fuel,  which  is  manufactured 
into  air-dried  bricks  2x2x4  inches,  approxi¬ 
mately. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two 
or  three  other  peat  fuel  plants  operating, 
or  ready  to  operate,  in  the  United  States, 
and  these  plants  have  done  little  during 
the  present  season  for  reasons  other  than 
the  utility  of  peat  as  a  fuel.  The  chief 
bar  to  success  seems  to  have  been  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  men  undertaking 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  handling 
the  peat,  laying  out  the  plants,  and  of  prop¬ 
erly  equipping  the  same.  The  conspicuous 
failures  have  been  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  dry  the  peat  artificially  and 
to  briquette  it  without  a  binder,  or  to  use 
some  secret  process  to  convert  the  peat  Into 
commercial  briquettes.  The  plants  that 
come  the  nearest  to  success  follow  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  practice  of  grinding  the  peat- while 
it  is  wet,  pressing  it  into  briquettes  and 
drying  it  in  the  air.  This  method  should 
make  the  cost  of  manufacture  low,  and 
reports  of  experiments  snow  mat  even  tin¬ 
der  unfavorable  conditions  the  actual  cost 
of  production  is  less  than  .$2  per  ton  of  dry 
peat,  which  will  sell  at  from  $3  to  $5  per 
ton.  At  London,  Canada,  there  is  located 
a  peat  briquetting  plant,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  three  hundred  tons  of  this  form  of 
fuel,  which  they  sell  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  which  is  given  at 
_  about  .$1  per  ton.  This  plant  is,  however, 
hardly  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Peat  So¬ 
ciety,  recently  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  it 
transpired  that  there  will  be,  at  least,  three 
large  peat  plants  established  and  put  into 
operation  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  1909.  It  was  reported  that  a 
large  plant  was  in  operation,  during  the 
past  Summer,  at  Fertile,  Iowa,  manufac¬ 
turing  peat  briquettes  for  use  in  burning 
brick.  This  report  was  never  investigated 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  it  is  simply 
mentioned  here  for  what  it  is  worth.  From 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  used  ma¬ 
chined  or  briquetted  peat  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  it  would  seem  that  this  form  of  fuel 
Is  very  satisfactory  when  used  in  cook 
stoves,  furnaces  and  oiien  crates ;  and  the 
observations  of  the  officer  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  who  has  had  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  under  his  immediate  charge, 
and  who  has  come  into  personal  contact 
with  users  of  this  kind  of  fuel  under  boil¬ 
ers,  leads  him  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  fuel  for  such  uses,  without  the 
attendant  black  smoke,  clinkers  or  acid 
fumes  that  accompany  the  burning  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  COal.  H.  C.  ItIZEIt, 

_____________  Chief  Clerk. 

Buckwheat  Straw  in  Manure. 

F.  P.  B.,  Warwarsing,  X.  I'. — I  have  been 
using  buckwheat  straw  for  bedding  for  my 
horses.  Will  the  straw  that  is  mixed  with 
horse  manure  be  injurious  to  strawberries 
when  used  on  them  as  a  Winter  mulch? 

Ans. — We  wish  we  had  five  tons  of 
such  straw  and  manure  to  use  for 
mulching.  Some  growers  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  special  crop  for  mulching 
material. 

Air-Slaked  Lime  on  Manure. 

A.  B.  C.,  Verona,  X.  Y. — What  would  be 
the  effect  of  air-slaked  lime  on  manure, 
when  used  as  a  partial  absorbent  in  gutters? 

Ans. — The  effect  would  be  loss  of  am¬ 
monia.  The  lime  would  act  to  break  up 
organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  and  let  the 
ammonia  escape  as  a  gas.  The  crushed, 
unburned  limestone  or  land  plaster 
would  not  act  in  this  way— but  do  not 
put  either  caustic  or  slaked  lime  in  the 
manure  except  to  start  fermentation  in 
a  compost  heap. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can 
do  this  and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood  in  a 
given  time  than  in  any 


other  way  by  using 

THE  IRELAND 

WOOD  SAWING  MACHINE  “ 

Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls, moves  easily — cut  of  saw  is 
down  instead  of  against  the  operator  as  in  old 
style  machines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Send  for  prices  and,  full  information. 
Ireland  Muchinc  &  Foundry  Co.,  14  State  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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|  Send  for  It  today—  - 
Ifc  Ffap  Sjves  lots  of  aiu- 
II  0  I  ICC  able  information  of  tno  N 
S wing , and  cultivation  of  Beans  and 

1  eas  and  their  market,  soil  Ing and  feed- 

*Pf  £al >nes.  information  furnished  by 
manutectoe°th“e8lnth0C0Untry-  We 

OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

whichare  made  In  four  sizes  to  suit  the 
need  or  both  the  small  and  large  grower. 

I  as  well  as  job  thrcshermcn.  These  thresh¬ 
ers  are  guaranteed  to  thresh  all  kinds 
of  Beans  and  Peas  directly  from  the 

the  seed °P°Wln8  vlnos  wl,houl  *P»*«lng 
Our  Proposition  to  Bean  or  Pea  growers 
Is  the  most  fairand  liberal  ever  made 
by  a  manufacturer. 

Write  for  it  and  the  book  today. 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

682  Superior  St.  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


|  “The  Old  Reliable”  | 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 


w 


THERE  ARE  NONE  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  OH  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  * 
MADE  BY  R.  E.  DIETZ  COM  PANY  NEWYORK 

Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 
ESTAm.rsni.D  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  byl 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutunfiorm 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  ...  , 

a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  nnd  dairy 
man  can  use.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  ami  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST,.  MILWAUKEE  WIS 


STAR  POWER  GRINDERS 


Large  capacity.  Speed  slow. 
Light  draft.  Burrs  easily  removed. 
Strong.  Simple.  Capacity  from  8 
to  40  bu.  of  feed  per  hour.  We  sell 
also  sweep  mills  in  various  styles. 
Send  now  for  catalog  to 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


Jd 


Farmers*  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

C’ooks  feed  for  stock  and  poultry, 
heats  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc., 
useful  for  rendering  lard,  boiling  sap, 
canning  fruit,  sterilizing  milk  cans, 
and  many  other  uses  of  farmers, 
dairymen,  poultrymen,  and  fruit 
growers.  Inexpensive  and  wears 
for  yearn. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  £F"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  00..  Batavia,  lib 


niPPI  CVLC  Improied 
BflrrLEI  O  Combination 
n  STEAM  COOKERS 

willoook  l5  bushel*  of  feed  in  2  hour*; 
beat  water  In  stock  tank  250  feet  away. 
Will  heat  dairy,  hog  and  poultry  house*. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flue*  to  rust  or  leak.  PRICES  $5. 00  TO 
$45.00;  5  style* and  15  sizes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and pricet fret, 

PDlByHdw.  Go..  Box  11  Grafton, III. 

elaatern  Agents — Henry  V.  MichellCo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“As  Ye  Sow  So  Shall  Ye 
Reap.” 

We  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  some  implement  dealers  persuade 
the  farmer  to  purchase  implements  of 
inferior  quality.  There  is  only  one 
logical  reason  for  this,  and  that  is  that; 
the  dealer  makes  a  larp-er  profit  on  the 
inferior  article. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  purchase 
a  grain  drill  of  known  merit.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  what  a  poor  drill 
can  do  for  the  farmer.  It  will  put  in 
his  crop  in  such  poor  shape  as  to  in¬ 
vite  failure,  and  thereby  lessen  his 
profits.  In  short,  he  virtually  works 
for  nothing.  Labor  all  wasted,  or  as 
Prof.  Holden,  of  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  aptly  puts  it,  “Fooling  around  all 
year,  working  hard  and  doing  nothing.” 

Buv  a  grain  drill  of  a  well  known 
make — a  drill  that  will  do  i'Our  work 
right— a  drill  that  will  sow  all  known 
seeds  and  grasses  and  that  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  all  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sow.  We  have  in  mind  that 
good  old  drill,  the  Farmers’  Favorite, 
made  by  the  American  Seeding-Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to 
write  to  them  for  their  Farmers’  Fa¬ 
vorite  catalogue;  also  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  ask  to  see  this  drill.  It  pays 
to  own  a  good  grain  drill.  Remember  that 
“As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.”  If  you 
want  a  good  _  crop  the  way  to  get  it 
is  to  plant  right.  When  you  put  in 
your  seed  any  old  time,  and  in  any 
old  way  you  shake  hands  with  that 
enemy  of  all  mankind — Failure. 


I  WANT 

RAW  FURS 

from  Eastern  States 
and  Canada.  Price  list 
now  ready.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

CHARLBS  A.  K AUNTS, 
Box  298,  Montgomery, 
Copyright  Applied  For.  On  nge  Co.,  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hiclo,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  •  $1.90  up 
Shoes  -  1.25  “ 
AR31Y  SADDLES  3.00  “ 
“  Bridles  -  1.00  “ 
“  Leggins,pr.  15  “ 


Old  Pistols  ...  $  .50  up 
Officers'  Swords,  new  1.75  44 

Cavalry  Sabres  “  1.50  “ 

Unifoums  •  “  1.25  u 

7  Shot  Carbine  “  3.50 

1  007  MILITARY  CATALOGUE,  260  large  pages,  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations — with  1908 
supplement,  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Mailed  for  15 
cents  (atamps).  15  ACRES  GOVT.  AUCTION  GOODS. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway,  Tew  York 


— 99  %o  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  W rite  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Deo*.  0,  ELYRIA,  0H',d 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  more 
and  better  work,  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Cat  alb  g  and  / 
Special  Price. 


THE 
KELLY 

Is  tho  only  mill 
i  ■  d  e  with  ■ 
double  «et  of  grind* 
ors.  Easiest  running, 
strongest  and  most 
'Hmf  durable.  ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  GASO¬ 
LINE  ENGINES.  Oslzos, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DUPLEX  MILL  *  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32,  Sprlngflold,  Ohio 


VICTOR  TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL 


Grind  your  grain  aud  get  all  the  food  value.  Grind  it  yourself  during  odd 
hoursand  save  money.  A  Victor  Mill  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

MOST  PERFECT  MILL  BUILT 

Triple  geared,  strong,  easy  running,  suitable  for  all  farm  requirements.  Grind 
ear  corn  anil  all  small  grain.  Variety  of  styles  for  Kngine  or  Horse.  We  build 
also  the  best  Safety  Steel  Saw  Machine  made.  Get  our  catalogue  and  insist  upon 
your  dealer  furnishing  you- a  Victor.  Write  us  for  any  information  desired. 

VICTOR  FRED  MILL  COMPANY,  BOX  32,  8PRINGF1KI.D,  OHIO 


F.  M.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  5, 


Ruralisms 


Effects  of  the  Drought. — The  dry- 
est  season  in  many  years  was  ended 
November  15  by  soaking  rains  followed 
by  snow.  Winter  grain  will  be  greatly 
benefited  if  too  severe  cold  does  not 
follow.  Grain  sowing  was  much  de¬ 
layed  by  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
considerable  breadths  of  rye  were  put  in 
as  late  as  the  first  week  of  November. 
Such  sowings  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  much  growth  before  hard  freez¬ 
ing.  Clover  has  taken  a  fresh  and  vig¬ 
orous  start.  It  has  been  growing  slowly 
since  July,  brightening  up  at  every 
light  shower  only  to  droop  as  the  dry 
winds  sucked  out  surface  moisture,  but 
lias  thrust  its  roots  deep  in  the  drying 
soil  and  thickened  its  crowns  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  With  a  fairly  open  Win¬ 
ter  there  may  be  quite  good  stands  next 
Spring.  Cow-horn  turnips  have  shown 
less  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  de¬ 
ficient  moisture,  and  are  much  smaller 
than  at  a  similar  time  last  season. 

Celery  and  Cabbage  have  made  far 
better  growths  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  soil. 
Stalks  and  heads  are  solid,  and  larger 
than  was  looked  for.  There  has  not 
been  as  fine  White  Plume  celery  for 
several  years.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  absence  of  celery  blight,  which  pre¬ 
vails  most  in  wet,  hot  weather.  In  dig¬ 
ging  celery  it  was  very  noticeable  how 
the  rootlets  filled  every  manure  lump 
or  mass  of  humus  within  reach  in  their 
untiring  search  for  moisture.  Less  rain 
is  needed  than  might  be  supposed  to 
grow  these  leafy  crops,  if  fertility  and 
culture  are  otherwise  sufficient  for  their 
needs. 

Lettuce  and  Spinach  suffered  more, 
requiring  constant  attention  to  keep 
moving.  The  quality  of  both  these  suc¬ 
culent  vegetables  is  excellent,  the  foliage 
generally  being  firmer  than  in  rainy 
seasons,  but  the  crops  for  given  areas  are 
noticeably  smaller  than  usual.  The  dry 
air  and  soil  greatly  lessened  the  effects 
of  October  frosts.  Well-flavored  ripe 
tomatoes  from  living  vines,  palatable 
table  corn,  firm  peppers  and  green  Lima 
beans  were  gathered  October  31  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Hardy  Flowering  Plants  made  con¬ 
siderable  show  during  October,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  lingering  unharmed  until  mid- 
November.  Late  planted  Tritoma  or 
Kniphofia  Pfitzeri  and  Galtonia  candi- 
cans,  the  “Summer-blooming  hyacinth,” 
made  a  splendid  show  the  first  week  in 
November.  Cannas  and  Autumn  Giant 
Gladiolus  also  bloomed  until  the  end  of 
October.  Roses  kept  up  an  incessant 
bloom  until  actual  freezing.  Rugosa  hy¬ 
brids  rarely  showed  to.  better  advantage. 
Even  the  Wichuraiana  and  Multiflora 
Ramblers  had  occasional  flower  clusters, 

1  hough  they  are  among  the  shyest  of 
Fall  bloomers.  The  prevailing  bright  sun¬ 
light  was  highly  favorable  to  show 
Chrysanthemums.  The}'  have  farelv  ap¬ 
peared  to  better  advantage.  Exhibitions 
have  been  well  attended,  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  least,  were  given  on  the  largest 
scale  yet  attempted. 

Apples  were  injured  by  October  heat, 
and  are  spoiling  in  storage  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  When  the  present  surplus  of 
California  grapes  is  worked  off  they 
promise  to  be  in  high  demand.  Kieffer 
pears  were  finally  marketed  at  moderate¬ 
ly  paying  prices,  though  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  loss  among  early  shipments. 
Kieffers  grown  in  light  soil  were  gen¬ 
erally  of  excellent  quality,  though  not  of 
large  size.  New  plantings  should  be  cau¬ 
tiously  made,  if  made  at  all,  and  only 
on  suitable  soil.  The  Kieffer  market 
will  be  much  relieved  when  certain  old 
orchards  and  those  on  too  compact  soil 
are  finally  destroyed.  Strawberry  plants 
approach  their  Winter  rest  generally 
undersized,  but  with  firm  crowns  and 
long,  strong  roots.  There  may  yet  be 
opportunity  for  considerable  growth. 
Fall-fruiting  raspberry  seedlings  of  the 
purple-cane  type  gave  us  the  best  crop 
we  have  known.  Richly  flavored  berries 
ripened  all  through  October.  Fruit  trees 
generally  appear  to  have  .matured  their 
wood  well,  and  to  have  made  plump 
fruit  spurs  and  buds.  Peach  wood  in 
particular,  should  be  benefited  by  the 
very  thorough  baking  it  received  last 
Summer. 

The  Eight-rowed  Table  Corn,  fig¬ 
ured  on  this  page,  we  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  as  the  best  in  quality  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  we  have  ever  tested.  There  are 
many  good  kinds.  Shoe-peg  or  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  County  Gentleman,  Stabler’s 
Early,  Squantum  and  Evergreen  all  have 
their  good  points  as  regards  flavor,  but 
in  our  estimation  this  old  and  a’most 
nameless  eight-rowed  variety  outranks 
them  all.  The  kernels  are  broad  and 
deep,  and  at  the  proper  cooking  stage 


tender,  rich  and  sweet  beyond  all  others. 
It  does  not  possess  the  gummy  con¬ 
sistency  noticed  in  Shoe-peg  and  other 
table  corns  with  long  irregular  kernels. 
When  catalogued  it  is  generally  under 
the  name  of  Large  Early  Eight-rowed, 
but  it  is  best  grown  for  medium  and 
late  cropping.  The  stalk  is  rather  tall, 
vigorous  and  leafy,  with  a  troublesome 
tendency  to  sucker.  Two  ears  are  gen¬ 
erally  perfected  if  the  suckers  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  husk  is  thick  and  closely 
clasps  the  tip  of  the  ear,  protecting  it  to 
some  extent  from  the  corn  or  boll- 
worm,  and  especially  shielding  it  from 
early  frosts.  We  plant  in  June  and  again 
as  late  as  July  20,  and  seldom  fail  to 
have  excellent  ears  up  to  the  end  of 
October.  This  very  sweet  corn  is  grown 
in  many  localities,  generally  as  a  second 


EIGHT-ROWED  TABLE  CORN. 
NATURAL  SIZE,  Fig.  440. 


crop  after  early  vegetables,  and  is 
greatly  liked  where  known,  though  it 
scarcely  ranks  in  productiveness  with 
staple  market  sorts.  The  very  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  dainty  appearance  of  the  fresh 
ears  make  it  especially  suitable  for  a 
critical  trade.  Stocks  are  quite  variable, 
producing  many  10  and  12-rowed  ears, 
but  we  find  the  typical  eight-rowed  ones 
always  to  be  finer  in  quality  than  the 
sports.  Some  growers  breed  it  larger 
and  some  smaller,  but  we  take  the 
illustrated  ear,  photographed  natural 
size,  in  the  dry  or  ripe  state  to  be  the 
most  desirable  type.  We  recommend  a 
trial,  where  the  true  variety  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  by  amateurs  who  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  popular 
market  kinds.  For  early  table  corn  we 
plant  Malakhov  or  Golden  Bantam, 
both  small-eared  kinds  of  best  quality. 

w.  v.  F. 


The  mere  fact  that 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  universally  recom¬ 
mended  for  Consumption 
is  proof  positive  that  it  is 
the  most  energizing  and 
strengthening  preparation 
in  the  world. 

It  warms  and  nourishes, 
it  enriches  the  blood,  stops 
loss  of  flesh  and  builds 

up.  Get  Scott* s. 

Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World.”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

AGRICULTURAL  OR 
FERTILIZING  SALT 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  ONONDAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASS’N., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  12. 


777<zr/ln  12  gauge  re¬ 
peaters  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  models,  many 
grades  and  styles, fully 
described  in  our  136- 
page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 


7%e  7/lar/in  /irearms  Co., 

157 Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


.Hr  Hi  A  tunnies 

The  12  gauge  Zftar/bt 
repeater  is  a  gun  of  perfect 
proportions,  and  has  one-third  less 
parts  than  any  other  repeater.  It 
handles  quickly,  works  smoothly  and 
Bhoots  close  and  hard. 

The  TTlarfin  solid  top  prevents 
powder  and  gases  blowing  back ;  the 
side  ejection  of  shells  allows  instant 
repeat  shots  ;  the  closed-in  breechbolt 
keeps  out  all  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  and 
the  dirt,  leaves,  twigs  and  sand  that 
clog  up  other  repeaters. 


All  12-gauge  TTZarf/n  repeaters  have 
double  extractors  that  pull  any  shell,  and 
the  automatic  recoil  hangfire  safety  lock 
makes  them  the  safest  breech-loading  guns 
built. 


All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 


“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  LANDS 
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Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEyTiME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


OUR  HAND  SPRAMOTOR  NO.  I  OR  NO.  2. 

Mounted  on  a  cart  with  strong,  hardwood  frame; 
52  in.  wooden  wheels  with  iron  hubs,  steel  axles. 
For  one  horse.  All  brass  4  row  sprayer.  Wheels 
and  nozzles  adjustable  from  26  in.  to  36  in.  Vertical 
adjustment  from  rack  16  in.  Automatic  vertical 
nozzle  adjustment,  brass  spramotor.  Ball 
valves,  automatic  compensating  plunger. 
Mechanical  agitator.  Can  be  used  for 

Orchard.  Vineyard,  Mustard,  and  Potatoes, 
or  Painting  and  Whitewashing. 

Sold  Witlvoiat  Cart  As  Well. 

Prices  From  $16.00  to  $50.00 

Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Treatise  on 
crop  diseases  Free. 

SPRAMOTOR,  1236  Erie  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR^-BflSS 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH 


Pal’d  June  2,  1 903. 


"THE  only 

*  nmnpr 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


Dept 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


Our  product  for  killing  San  Jose  Scale  lias  all  the  good  features  and  none 
of  the  bad  ones  of  other  remedies.  It  is  not  an  experiment  m  any  way. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  50  PER  CENT. 

The  first  cost  of  our  product  is  less  than  Lime  Sulphur  and  large  fruit 
growers  report  it  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

A  large  fruit  grower  who  uses  40  bbl.  a  season  and  lias  thoroughly  tested 
everything,  writes, “I  give  your  product  preference  over  every  other  make. 

Our  products  have  been  sold  on  merit  for  25  years. 

F.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  26  Railroad  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

1'ilial  Duty. — Without  counting  them 
I  presume  I  have  had  50  letters  much 
like  the  following : 

Would  you  please  inform  me  whether  a 
son  is  bound  to  support  his  father,  as  he  is 
old  and  unable  to  work?  My  son  is  amply 
able  to  support  me,  as  he  is  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  delicate  man,  and  not  able 
to  do  any  hard  work.  h.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sadder  family 
skeleton  to  pull  out  of  the  closet  than 
this  one.  I  do  not  believe  human  law  can 
compel  a  son  to  care  for  his  father. 
In  fact  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
sons  and  daughters  in  fair  circum¬ 
stances  have  permitted  their  parents  to 
live  and  die  in  the  poorhouse.  While 
the  law  may  not  touch  them  the  Lord 
surely  will.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  particular  case,  but  I  do 
know  that  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of 
character  is  the  way  men  and  women 
care  for  their  parents.  If  they  could 
only  realize  it,  for  the  man  or  woman 
of  50  to  have  father  and  mother  still 
with  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  lifetime.  I  have  seen  such 
old  people  sent  about  from  one  child 
to  another,  each  shirking  a  responsi¬ 
bility  which  should  have  been  a  holy 
duty.  The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that 
when  too  late  the  old  folks  realize  that 
they  made  a  mistake  in  training  their 
chi.dren.  These  children  were  not 
taught  to  respect  their  parents,  nor 
were  they  held  firmly  to  their  place  as 
they  should  have  been.  In  some  cases 
the  parents  have  made  over  their  little 
property  to  the  children — the  most  un¬ 
wise  thing  they  could  possibly  do.  Of 
course  there  is  another  side  to  it.  The 
children  marry  and  have  homos  of  their 
own,  and  sometimes  they  feel  that  there 
will  be  discord  if  the  old  folks  come  into 
this .  home.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  but 
I  have  seen  many  cases  where  it  hap¬ 
pened.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  case  for 
the  Lord  rather  than  the  law. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


boring  farmers  wonder  why  their  boys  leave 
the  home  farm.  Will  they  never  see?  Let 
them  read  this  and  they  can't  possibly  miss 
the  answer  to  the  unseen  cause  which 
causes  the  (question.  “IIow  can  we  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm?”  to  be  so  often  asked. 
This,  may  be  a  bold  letter  from  a  good 
friend  of  The  It.  N.-Y..  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  answer  1o  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  a 
boy  leaving  the  farm.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Trade  for  a  Farm. — The  following 
proposition  is  so  novel  that  I  print  it 
here.  , 

I  want  one  of  our  York  State  farms  be¬ 
cause  they  look  cheap  to  me  and  good;  be¬ 
cause  I  love  the  life,  and  because  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  working  in  four  walls 
for  the  other  follow  for  enough  just  to  keep 
out  of  debt  and  no  more,  but  I  have  no 
money.  I  have,  however,  a  library  of  about 
eight  hundred  volumes  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  piano  player  with  library  of  rolls 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty ;  all 
this  cost  me  $3,00r>  in  better  days.'  My 
wife  is  farm  born  and  raised;  we  are  both 
active,  healthy  and  young  (about  30),  but 
have  no  children.  Now,  do  you  think  it 
possible  to  trade  above  property  for  a  farm 
or  for  equity  in  a  farm,  or  could  it  be 
made  to  serve  the  pui-pose  of  credit  or  se¬ 
curity  toward  securing  a  farm?  c.  w.  e. 

The  idea  of  changing  books  and  music 
for  a  farm  never  occurred  to  me  be¬ 
fore.  Our  folks  seem  able  to  crack 
about  any  hard  nut,  but  this  one  has  a 
tough  shell.  There  may  be  some  one 
with  several  farms  and  a  good-sized 
family  who  might  be  interested.  The 
books  and  the  music  would  relieve  the 
burden  of  Winter.  One  trouble  about 
securing  capital  is  the  fact  that  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  will  not 
be  accepted  as  security  when  we  need  a 
loan.  This  man  must  realize  that  if  he 
goes  to  a  farm  he  will  not  have  much 
time  to  sit  under  a  tree  and  hear  the 
birds  sing  except  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
If  his  wife  was  raised  on  a  farm — she 
knows. 


Sot 


I  he  Farm  Boy. — Everywhere  I  go 
the  old  question  of  why  the  boy  leaves 
the  farm  comes  up.  All  sorts  of  people 
rush  out  to  answer  it.  No  doubt  you 
have  noticed,  as  I  have,  that  most  of 
these  people  are  grown  up;  you  rarely 
if  ever  hear  the  boy’s  side.  It  seems  to 
me  the  boy  knows  more  about  it  than 
anyone  else.  At  least  he  ought  to.  So 
I  have  arranged  with  a  Pennsylvania 
boy  of  16  to  tell  us  just  what  he  thinks. 
I  think  this  Country  Life  Commission 
will  fall  short  of  the  mark  if  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  listen  to  town  people,  successful 
farmers  and  college  professors.  Such 
people  cannot  properly  tell  the  story  of 
those  who  live  back  among  the  hills,  and 
who  most  need  the  uplift.’  In  the  same 
way  grown-up  people  cannot  well  speak 
for  the  boy.  Let’s  hear  his  story.  What 
do  you  think  of  it? 

llie  problem  of  keeping  tbe  boy  on  the 
farm  grows  greater  every  day,  especially 
-  educated  boy.  The  boy  who  has  at¬ 
tended  a  good  school,  and  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  good  education,  is  the  bar¬ 
est  to  keep  at  home.  The  lot  of  many  of 
those  boys  is  a  hard  one.  At  home  lie  is 
usually  satisfied  when  he  has  some,  interest 
in  the  farm.  That  is,  when  lie  receives 
some  profit  from  his  labor.  When  he  has  a 
good  home,  good  friends  and  a  constant 
companion  to  share  iiis  joys  and  sorrows, 
plenty  of  reading  matter,  if  he  happens  to 
be  interested  in  he  outside  world,  I  doubt 
that  any  boy  would  get  the  idea  of  leaving 
llie  farm.  But,  of  course,  he  must  have 
profit.  Why  not?  Doesn't  his  father  ex® 
pect  profits  from  his  farm?  So  does  the 
boy.  He  expects  profit  from  his  labor.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  labor  is  the  only 
pai  t  of  the  farm  the  boy  has.  Some  one 
might  say:  “Then  the  farm  boy  is  a  la¬ 
borer.’  But  we  must  say  “no.”  Why  not-'' 
Because  all  the  profit  of  the  bov’s  work  goes 
into  the  pocket  of  his  father,  in  the  eves  of 
las  neighbors  this  man  may  not  seem  stlngv, 
but  what  are  the  boy’s  thoughts,  if  tlie 
neighboring  farmers  are  of  the  same  nature? 
Don  t  you  think  the  boys  on  the  adjoining 
farms  are  of  the  same  nature  as  this  one 
boy?  Why  not?  The  boys  do  not  get  any 
profits  for  their  work,  save  their  board  anil 
clothing.  Suppose  all  those  bovs  are  well 
educated.  Suppose  they  get  the  best  farm 
papers  to  read.  Those  boys  may  know  of 
or  learn  through  the  papers  of  conditions 
better  than  their  own  existing  in  another 
part  of  the  State  or  country.  They  may 
know  of  a  place  where  farm  labor  is  needed 
Or  they  may  learn  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  them  in  a  nearby  city  or  town.  Don’t 
you  all  think  they  would  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presents  itself  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it?  Wouldn’t  the  educated  farmer 
take  advantage  of  every  raise  in  the  selling 
price  of  his  products?  Why  of  course,  un¬ 
less  he  was- in  unusually  poor  condition  (or 
had  no  products  lie  could  sell).  Well,  it  is 
the  same  with  the  boy.  Under  favorable 
conditions  he  will  stay  at  home.  It  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  farmer’s  poor  condition 
The  boy  might  think  awhile  over  the  allur¬ 
ing  advertisement  and  then  say  quietlv  to 
himself,  “Here  I  have  a  good  liome,  a  kind 
mother,  plenty  of  friends,  good  clothes,  and 
an  income  of  so  much  per  month  ($2 
wouldn’t  be  too  much),  and  everything  I 
could  wish  for;  I  know  all  my  friends  are 
true  and  my  condition  of  the  best;  I  guess 
I’ll  be  better  oft  at  home,  so  I’ll  stav.” 
The  other  boy  would  say  the  reverse  and 
go,  and  no  one  knows  what  becomes  of  him. 

It  then  all  depends  upon  what  his  new  con¬ 
dition  is.  And  yet  his  parents  and  ueigh- 


Farm  and  Home.- — Wc  are  obliged  to 
pay  $1.60  per  100  pounds  for  corn.  In 
small  lots  it  is  even  higher.  Oats  are 
$1.35  at  present,  with  bran  $1.40.  Even 
with  this  awful  price  some  of  the  corn 
we  get  is  very  poor.  We  do  not  feed 
our  own  corn,  as  that  is  sold  for  seed, 
and  of  course  at  these  prices  we  change 
the  grinding  mixture  and  feed  more 
oats.  While  the  dry  stalks  are  being 
fed  oil  meal  is  one  of  the  best  feeds 
to  use — especially  to  horses.  We  have 
not  fed  cornmeal  to  the  cows  for  years. 
Their  roughage  is  mostly  dry  stalks,  and 
a  mixture  of  bran  and  oil  meal  is  much 
better.  All  the  stock  have  cabbage 
every  day.  The  soft  heads  make  good 
feeding,  and  cabbage  would  pay  us  to 
feed  to  the  stock  alone.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  corn  can  be  so  high  while 
reports  all  indicate  that  the  western 
crop  is  larger  than  last  year.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  low 
prices  for  corn  during  the  next  10  years. 
All  this  adds  to  the  chances  of  success 
for  a  man  who  takes  a  cheap  farm. 
He  can  plow  up  old  pasture  land,  fertil¬ 
ize  it  well,  plant  one  of  the  flint  varie¬ 
ties  and  start  at  once  with  paying  crops. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  grow 
this  flint  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground  by  sowing  clover  and  turnips  at 
the  last  cultivation  and  plowing  what  is 
left  under  in  Spring.  In  fact  the  awful 
prices  for  western  corn  may  prove  a 
good  thing  in  the  end  by  driving  us  to 

more  and  better  corn  culture . 

It  is  pretty  late  to  plant  apple  trees  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  but  we  have  done  it 
this  year.  Four  years  ago  we  planted 
a  small  orchard  on  one  of  the  lower 
fields.  The  soil  proved  too  wet,  and 
while  these  trees  made  a  fair  growth, 
no  apple  tree  with  wet  feet  can  prove  a 
credit  to  you.  So  this  year  we  had 
dug  them  out  and  transferred  them  to 
the  hill.  The  plan  was  to  dig  out  a 
large  ball  of  dirt  around  the  roots,  but 
in  practice  this  did  not  work,  as  the 
soil  fell  off.  They  were  cut  back 
severely  on  top  and  planted  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  lower 
field.  The  soil  was  well  packed  around 
them  and  mulch  will  "be  put  on  top  to 
keep  the  soil  from  freezing  early.  .  . 

Our  people  are  always  interested  in 
counting  the  days  which  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  we  come  to  the  shortest  day  in 
the  year.  When  we  pass  that  we  can 
begin  to  count  to  the  end  of  Winter. 
There  are  still  100  days  of  cold  and 
darkness  ahead  but  we  find  it  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  feel  that  each  day  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  one  before  it.  Still, 
the  Flope  Farmers  do  not  find  the  Win¬ 
ter  dreary.  With  our  big  family,  each 
having  a  share  in  the  home  and  each  one 
certain  work  to  do,  we  spend  little  time 
in  grief  or  envy.  There  are  books  and 
games  and  music  and,  what  is  better, 
good  feeling.  I  often  wonder  when 
night  comes  and  the  lights  shine  out  of 
the  homes  around  us,  what  our  friends 
all  over  the  country  are  doing  as  dark¬ 
ness  draws  on.  I  hope  contentment 
and  faith  can  sit  with  them.  h.  w.  c. 
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What  to  Give  a  Boy 


Think  how  much  healthful  fun  a 
boy  on  the  farm  can  have  with  a  good 
gun.  No  wonder  the  gift  a  boy  will 
prize  most  is  a 


It’s  a  gift  that  will  give  pleasure 
for  years.  And  it’s  useful.  A  boy 
With  a  Stevens  Rifle  will  soon  rid  the 
farm  of  all  rats  and  hawks  andsimilar 
thieving  pests.  And  he’ll  bag  rabbits 
for  the  family  table. 

Every  boy  should  know  how  to 
shoot.  It’s  only  the  boy  who  doesn’t 
know  how  to  handle  a  gun,  who  meets 
with  accidents. 

Stevens  Firearms  are  straight-and-true  to 
the  aim,  hard-hitting,  far-carrying.  More 
marksmanship  records  have  been  made 
with  Stevens  Rifles  than  with  any  other. 

Sknd  for  the  Stevens  Catalogue.  See  for  yourself 
the  superiority  of  all  Stevens  firearms — Rifles,  Sliot- 
guns,  I  istols.  It  will  help  you  to  choose  the  right 
style  of  gun.  5c.  for  postage  brings  it. 

Your  boy  will  also  like  Dan  Beard’s  book,  “Guns 
and  Gunning.  He’ll  learn  about  hunting,  shooting 

amping,  etc.  Sent  postpaid,  20c.  paper,  or  30c.  cloth 
;over— stamped  in  gilt. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the  Stevens  from  your  dealer, 
jve  will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  cata. 
logue  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

2C03rove  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
-  does  it  -  .  : 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Glass  slips  in  ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  -  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Spe  cial  catalog  for  greenhouse  material. 


SAW  WOOD 

with  one  of  these  this  winter' 

none  BETTER  made 

H?r2,  W,T’n  Frames,  Strongly  Bolted  together;  Steel  Man¬ 
drels,  1  ulleys  and  Balance  Wheels  turned  and  balanced. 

No.  1  with  Saw,  319  No.  2  with  Saw.  323 

Mississippi  River.  Ask  for  big  handsome  cat¬ 
alog  of  Saw  Mills,  Shmgleand  Lath  Mills,  Drag  Saws,  Edgers,  Planers,  Etc.  — 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Cc.,  129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstowri,  N.J.  i-oie  s«hN,. 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 


Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  m 

The  Abesiacpue 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That’s  Louden  econ¬ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm  — your  farm 
—the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  ono  door 
—in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreador— its 
lull  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

aro  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years- 
have  improved  worm  gear—  i  oound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  box;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  foot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes, 
bend  today  for  valuable  Iroo  book  on  manure  uses. 

^  Cttt.a log  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway.  Fairlieid,  Iowa 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  ourcolumns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
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honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Spend  half  an  hour  studying  Mr.  Putnam’s  article 
on  page  934  and  tell  us  what  you  make  of  it.  His 
milk,  sold  at  the  door,  brought  $1,041.17.  The  con¬ 
sumer  at  retail  paid  $2,669.65  for  it.  The  feed  bill  was 
$583.76.  Taking  this  out*  Mr.  Putnam  figures  that  he 
got  for  labor,  interest,  etc.,  18.92  cents  of  the  dollar, 
the  feed  man  21.87  cents  and  the  retailer  59.21  cents. 
You  can  hardly  figure  a  balanced  financial  ration  out 
of  this.  Try  his  figures  on  your  own  goods. 

* 

The  following  note  deserves  a  little  notice: 

I  was  told  by  a  man  yesterday  that  all  this  campaign 
against  Senator  Jotham  Allds  amounted  to  nothing.  He 
was  elected  by  the  usual  majority.  Is  that  so? 

j.  H.  L. 

You  may  judge  for  yourself.  In  the  three  counties 
of  Chenango,  Otsego  and  Madison  Mr.  Taft  had  about 
7300  majority.  Running  on  the  same  ticket  Mr.  Allds 
had  not  far  from  3,000.  In  his  home  county  (Chen¬ 
ango)  Mr.  Allds  had  299  plurality,  while  Taft  and 
Hughes  had  about  2200.  In  his  home  town  (Nor¬ 
wich)  Taft  had  334  plurality,  while  Allds  lost  the 
town  by  44.  The  figures  show  that  in  Madison  county, 
where  he  was  not  so  well  known,  Mr.  Allds  made  his 
best  run.  The  closer  he  got  to  his  neighbors  the 
poorer  the  showing  he  made.  He  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  cut  a  figure  9  in  the  Senate.  Cut  the  tail  off 
that  figure  and  you  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

* 

Last  year  we  began  early  to  talk  about  the  “reso¬ 
lutions”  which  had  been  so  freely  passed  at  farmers’ 
meetings.  It  had  become  very  easy  to  “resolve” 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  no  one  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  them  because  they  seldom  meant  any¬ 
thing.  The  “resolution”  crop  went  usually  to  feed 
politicians,  and  two  cents  would  be  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  the  farmer  got  out  of  the  dollar  which 
it  bought.  We  expected  to  pull  out  some  weeds  from 
this  “resolution”  crop  last  year,  but  we  did  not  expect 
the  deep  silence  which  fell  upon  most  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  There  never  were  fewer  “resolutions”  in  the 
history  of  these  farm  organizations.  The  world  did 
not  come  to  an  end  in  consequence;  in  fact  there 
has  never  been  a  year  in  the  history  of  New  York 
when  the  farmers  were  able  to  command  mOre  at¬ 
tention  and  respect.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  average  “resolution”  and  “petition”  is  recognized 
by  those  who  receive  it  as  simply  divided  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  strong  individual,  business-like  letter, 
straight  from  home  is  what  counts. 

* 

New  York  made  an  experiment  with  the  railroad 
institutes  last  week.  A  special  farm  train  was  run 
over  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  frequent 
stops,  during  which  brief  talks  on  farm  topics  were 
made.  The  train  was  organized  and  conducted  by 
Cornell  University.  Such  trains  have  become  quite 
common  in  the  West  and  South.  The  plan  was  tried 
in  New  England,  and  we  also  think  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company  has  done  something  in  this  line. 
It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  conditions  of  New 
York  farming  are  such  as  to  make  such  a  train 
valuable  in  this  State  except  as  an  advertisement. 
The  meetings  last  week  were  well  attended  for  the 
most  part,  but  whether  the  audiences  comprised  much 
the  same  persons  who  attend  the  farmers’  institutes 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  reserve  judgment  until  we 
hear  from  farmers  who  attended  the  railroad  meet¬ 
ings.  We  are  in  favor  of  any  educational  work  that 
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will  give  the  farmers  real  and  substantial  help.  All 
sorts  of  persons  are  rushing  in  just  now  to  offer  their 
services  at  “uplifting,”  and  we  think  the  farmers 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  say  what  sort  of  help 
they  want. 

* 

Steel  your  heart  against  fakers  who  may  offer  “a 
root  rubber  plant”  for  sale.  It  grows  in  southwest 
Africa  and  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  common  Ameri¬ 
can  milkweed.  The  bulb  or  tuber  contains  a  thick 
milky  juice  said  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  rubber. 
It  is  slow  to  grow  and  of  course  would  be  killed 
north  of  the  frost  line.  What  we  look  for  is  that 
some  fraud  with  a  conscience  like  a  rubber  boot  will 
offer  this  wonderful  plant  for  sale — no  man  to  be 
permitted  to  buy  more  than  five  plants.  A  few  years 
ago  an  American  botanist  said  in  a  joke  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  cross  the  milkweed  on  the  strawberry  and  thus 
grow  strawberries  and  cream  on  the  same  plant !  The 
statement  actually  got  into  print  seriously,  and  some 
people  believed  it.  Now  be  warned  in  time  that  the 
yarns  about  these  root  rubber  plants  will  be  just  about 
as  truthful  as  the  cream  and  berry  plant.  Let  them 
alone. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  STORY 

Nearly  50  people  sent  MSS.  in  competition  for  the 
prize  story.  That  means  over  2,000,000  words,  and  the 
judges  worked  faithfully  to  render  a  fair  decision. 
The  prize  was  finally  awarded  to  a  story  entitled 


NELL  BEVERLY,  FARMER 

BY 

Elizabeth  Jewett  Brown 

AND 

Susan  Jewett  Howe 


Our  object  in  offering  this  prize  was  two-fold.  We 
wanted  a  story  to  give  in  book  form  to  our  readers. 
Each  year  we  offer  some  gift  which  we  try  to  make 
both  useful  and  enduring.  In  other  years  we  have 
given  “The  Business  Hen,”  “The  Farmer’s  Garden” 
and  “The  Rural  Cook  Book.”  This  year  we  wanted 
to  give  a  strong  story  or  novel  which  would  come  to 
our  readers  with  a  message  so  plain  and  true  that  it 
would  be  as  useful  and  enduring  as  any  practical  book 
we  could  obtain.  The  easiest  way  to  get  such  a  story 
is  to  go  to  a  professional  writer,  outline  a  plot  and 
let  him  develop  it.  That  is  a  good  way  to  obtain  a 
strong  highly  polished  novel — made  to  order.  The 
objection  to  that  plan  is  that  such  a  writer  would 
know  but  little  of  actual  farm  life  and  could  not  really 
fee!  in  his  heart  and  soul  the  scenes  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  portray.  It  would  be  like  baker’s  bread. 
We  wanted  the  homemade  loaf.  We  think  there  has 
already  been  too  much  of  this  sort  of  writing  for 
farmers.  There  should  be  more  of  a  literature  which 
is  all  their*  own.  It  occurred  to  us  that  there  must 
be  among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  strong  and  self-sacrificing  lives 
and  who  have  the  ability  to  tell  their  stories.  When¬ 
ever  we  want  help  of  a  practical  sort  we  always  find 
it  by  asking  our  readers.  So,  in  the  hope  of  encourag¬ 
ing  some  unknown  writer  with  natural  if  untried 
powers  we  offered  the  prize.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  story  written  for  rural  readers  by 
one  of  their  own  family.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
strongest  problems  which  country  life  offers — the 
struggle  of  a  brave  woman  to  hold  together  a  family 
of  children  in  a  farm  home.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the 
book  that  can  possibly  harm  anyone.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  read  it  thoughtfully  without  being 
made  better  for  the  reading.  Fun,  pathos,  tragedy  and 
strong  description  are  well  mingled.  We  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  written  a  more  accurate  account 
of  the  real  daily  life  on  a  New  England  farm.  In  this 
respect  and  in  its  power  of  homely  detail  the  story 
will  rank  with  Robinson  Crusoe.  We  feel  confident 
that  this  simple,  unpretentious  tale  will  appeal  to  all 
that  is  best  in  our  people,  and  we  predict  that  it  will 
prove  the  most  popular  gift  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever 
sent  out. 

* 

We  observe  a  number  of  people  who  are  troubled 
about  the  future  of  the  tariff  laws.  Before  election 
all  agreed  that  no  matter  who  was  elected  the  tariff 
would  be  revised.  The  great  majority  went  further, 
and  believed  that  the  rates  of  duty  would  be  lowered 
— as  in  most  cases  they  should  be.  Now  there  are 
some  who  wake  up  to  realize  that  the  incoming  major¬ 
ity  in  Congress  is  pledged  to  consider  “a  reasonable 
profit”  in  revising  the  tariff.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
gaining  that  Speaker  Cannon  and  others  of  the  old 
guard”  will  take  this  declaration  from  the  party 
platform  as  an  excuse  to  revise  the  tariff  the  wrong 
way.  We  do  not  believe  it:  The  signs  are  too  clear. 


It  is  too  evident  that  the  people  demand  lower  rates. 
A  few  men  like  Cannon  may  think  they  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  public,  but  the  great  majority  of  Congress¬ 
men  will  never  dare  to  do  it.  And  Mr.  Taft,  too, 
knows  what  is  demanded.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  read  Chapter  10  of  II  Chronicles  and  that 
he  realizes  the  significance  of  it.  Rehoboam  was  the 
son  of  King  Solomon.  When  he  came  to  the  throne 
the  people  came  asking  for  relief,  “Ease  thou  some¬ 
what  the  grievous  servitude  *  *  *  heavy  yoke  * 

*  *  and  we  will  serve  thee.”  He  told  them  to  come 

again  in  three  days  and  he  proceeded  to  take  advice. 
The  old  men  advised  him  to  be  kind  and  “speak  good 
words.”  The  younger  men  gave  contrary  advice,  and 
acting  upon  it  when  the  people  returned  Rehoboam 
said : 

“My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy  but  I  will  add 
thereto;  my  father  chastised  you  with  whips  but  1  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions.” 

Things  are  reversed  somewhat  in  this  age.  Older 
men  like  Speaker  Cannon  may  advise  Mr.  Taft  to 
ignore  the  demand  of  the  people.  1  he  younger  and 
more  hopeful  men  know  better,  for  they  look  more 
to  the  future,  and  they  cannot  help  but  see  the  feeling 
of  deep  unrest.  We  have  every  confidence  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Taft  has  studied  history  enough  to  know 
how  it  repeats  itself.  The  story  summed  up  in  Verse 
16  has  been  wrought  out  hundreds  of  times  in  history 
and  would  be  in  this  country : 

“And  when  all  Israel  saw  that  the  King  would  not 
harken  unto  them,  the  people  answered  the  King,  say¬ 
ing,  what  portion  have  we  in  Davidf  and  we  have 
none  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse;  every  man  to 
your  tents  O  Israel,  and  now  David,  see  to  thine  oivn 
house.” 

* 

Many  New  York  farmers  have  already  expressed 
their  choice  for  New  York  Senator.  Letters  are 
coming  every  day.  Some  merely  name  their  choice, 
while  others  go  on  to  give  their  reasons.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  briefer  notes: 

I  am  for  Mr.  Elihu  Root  for  Senator  from  New  York 
State,  first,  last  and  all  tlie  time.  I  think  he  is  the  real 
goods.  d.  G.  G. 

Onondaga  Co. 

The  letter  which  follows  is  a  fair  sample  of 
many.  It  is  written  by  a  practical  farmer  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  views  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
thus  far  written : 

Replying  to  your  suggestion  that  farmers  express  their 
preference  for  U.  S.  Senator  to  succeed  T.  C.  Platt,  I 
believe  there  are  several  good  reasons  why  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  man  for  the  place.  He  is  strong  and 
progressive,  and  would  keep  the  conservative  Senate  stirred 
up.  Probably  there  are  men  in  the  State  of  ability 
who  would  represent  the  farmers  better,  but.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  are,  and  besides,  the  probability  of  elec¬ 
tion  would  be  small.  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  ex-President  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  country  ought  thereby  to  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  experience.  By  all  means,  we  do  not 
want  T.  L.  Woodruff.  He  is  simply  another  machine 
man,  like  Platt.  Root  has  ability  enough,  hut  is  too 
much  of  a  corporation  man,  and  would  undoubtedly  work 
in  their  interests.  We  have  enough  of  that  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now.  Give  us  Roosevelt  now,  and  then  fill  Depew’s 
place  with  a  good  strong,  honest  farmer,  as  we  will  have 
popular  election  of  Senators  by  that  time.  J.  a.  j. 

Cayuga  Co. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  candidate  to  present  at  this 
time.  We  are  simply  trying  to  give  the  farmers  and 
country  people  a  chance  to  express  their  choice.  We 
knew  they  would  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter 
to  do  this  if  given  a  chance.  A  few  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  prefer  Gov.  Hughes,,  but  the  majority  ap¬ 
parently  want  him  at  Albany  two  years  more — and 
do  not  like  Mr.  Horace  White,  the  next  Lieut.- 
Governor ! 


BREVITIES. 

Feexch  growers  have  formed  a  Walnut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  Paragon  chestnut  tree  that  has 
proved  hardy  in  western  New  York? 

The  worst  sort  of  a  farmers’  meeting  is  a  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  society  with  hot  air  on  tap. 

In  Holland  railroad  locomotives  are  compelled  by  law 
to  burn  or  swallow  their  own  smoke.  We  would  not 
argue  against  such  a  law  directed  at  human  tobacco  users. 

The  fog  and  mist  which  has  hugged  New  York  so 
long  has  at  least  brought  the  conditions  which  stirs  up 
our  Crimson  clover  and  rye.  They  are  now  jumping,  and 
will  be  large  enough  to  winter  well. 

We  recently  mentioned  the  plan  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  to  offer  an  apple  feast  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  is  ahead  after 
all.  At  its  annual  meeting  on  December  2  will  be  hold 
the  “Annual  Social  and  Banquet  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  !” 

In  Germany  live  fish  are  sold  in  the  fish  markets.  They 
are  carried  long  distances  in  casks  or  tanks.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  fond  of  carp,  and  many  Ions  of  this  fish  are 
floated  up  and  down  the  rivers  in  scows  which  below  water 
are  made  of  slats  through  which  the  water  flows.  The 
carp  keep  well  in  these  scows  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
dation  is  light. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  1858  Nelson  Morris  was  employed  at 
the  Chicago  stock  yards  at  .$12  a  month.  Nov.  18  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  estate  of  the  late  packer  was  filed  for  probate 

showing  a  property  valuation  of  $18,000,000 . 

The  big  deal  between  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society  for  the  1906  and  part 
of  the  1907  crops  of  tobacco,  which  has  been  hanging  fire 
for  several  weeks,  was  closed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov. 
19.  The  price  agreed  on  in  the  transaction,  said  tq  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  put  through,  is  an  average 
of  20%  cents  for  the  1906  crop  and  17  cents  per  pound 
for  the  .1907  product.  The  deal  involves  nearly  80,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  held  in  the  pool  by  the  Burley  To¬ 
bacco  Society,  and  an  outlay  of  something  like  $14,000,000 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  The  to¬ 
bacco  which  was  sold  included  the  larger  part  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers’  Association, 
formed  several  years  ago,  which  pooled  its  crops  in  1906 
and  1907.  There  was  no  crop  raised  by  the  members  of 
the  association  in  1908,  though  a  number  of  independents 
raised  crops  in  central  Kentucky  under  guard.  Sale  of 
the  pooled  crop,  it  is  believed,  will  mark  the  end  of 
night  riding  in  central  and  eastern  Kentucky,  as  it  is 
thought  with  these  crops  out  of  the  way  practically  all 
the  growers  will  raise  tobacco  next  year.  The  sale  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  crop  in  the  “dark”  district  or 
western  portion  of  Kentucky  and  northern  Tennessee. 

.  .  .  Representatives  of  every  big  independent  tobacco 

concern  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  buyers  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  were  at  Winchester,  Ky., 
Nov.  24,  to  attend  the  sales  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tobacco  in  the  pool  of  the  Burley  Society,  amounting  to 
about  5,000,000  pounds.  The  sales,  which  began  with 
probably  500  people  present,  were  made  at  a  ratio  of  one 
hogshead  of  the  1906  crop  to  every  four  of  the  1907  crop 
sold.  Prices  ranged  from  eighteen  to  thirty  cents.  .  . 
Four  men  were  killed  and  forty  more  imprisoned  for 
several  hours  Nov.  20  by  a  fire  in  the  coal  properties 
of  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company,  at  Red 
Lodge,  Montana.  More  than  one  hundred  men  were  res¬ 
cued  by  means  of  ore  cars.  All  of  them  were  nearly 
suffocated  but  were  revived  after  reaching  the  surface. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  was  convicted 
Nov.  20  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  ten  charges  of  violating  the  law  providing  for 

the  care  and  feeding  of  cattle  during  shipment.  Of  the 

original  ;twenty-two  instances  of  neglect  alleged  two 
were  withdrawn.  The  conviction  on  the  remaining  ten 
will  subject  the  company  to  fines  of  from  $100  tq  $500 
for  each  offense.  ...  A  gas  explosion  in  an  excava¬ 
tion  for  a  trunk  sewer  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 

buried  13  persons  and  perhaps  more.  The  explosion  was 
followed  by  the  bursting  of  a  big  water  main,  and  the 
persons  caught  by  the  cave-in  were  both  drowned  and 
suffocated.  .  .  .  The  river  packet  II.  M.  Carter  was 

blown  up  Nov.  21,  eight  miles  below  Plaquemine,  La.  Four 
passengers  are  known  to  be  dead.  Fifteen  persons  are 
reported  missing.  The  steamer  was  on  the  way  to  Baton 
Rouge  from  New  Orleans.  A  defective  boiler  caused  the 
explosion.  .  .  .  Startling  disclosures  were  made  at 
Winnipeg,  Nov.  21,  in  the  investigation  of  several  oil 
explosions  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  fourteen  peo¬ 
ple  through  Manitoba.  In  every  case  the  oil  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Winnipeg  Oil  Company,  composed  of 
Americans  and  independent  companies.  Proof  was  offered 
that  doctored  shipments  were  made  between  October  15 
and  17,  all  taken  from  the  same  tank,  yet  part  of  the 
shipment  contained  gasoline.  The  company  openly  charges 
that  crooked  work  was  done  by  some  enemy  with  the 
intent  to  ruin  its  business.  A  swarm  of  detectives  are 
at  work  on  the  case.  Heavy  damage  suits  are  threatened 
bv  relatives  of  the  victims.  .  .  .  Two  tornadoes,  one 

north  and  the  other  south  bound,  swept  over  west  Arkan¬ 
sas  Nov.  23,  destroying  many  lives  and  much  property. 
At  least  forty  lives  were  lost,  and  the  property  loss 
will  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  One  of 
the  tornadoes  started  in  Missouri,  traveling  south 
through  Carroll,  Newton,  and  Johnson  counties,  the  heavy 
wind  abating  when  the  Arkansas  River  was  reached.  It 
swept  a  path  through  these  counties  a  half  mile  wide, 
almost  totally  destroying  Boxley,  Murray,  Lowgap,  Ozora, 
Dale,  Boston.  Judea,  Trask,  Omega,  Dry  Fork,  Dinsmore. 
Parthenon,  Mossville,  Limestone,  Red  Fork  and  other 
hamlets.  The  tornado  split  at  the  head  of  Mulberry 
Creek,  a  portion  going  through  Turn  and  Smedley  into 
Ozark,  where  a  number  of  houses  were  blown  down.  The 
second  tornado  came  from  the  direction  of  Louisiana, 
and  travelled  north  through  Lafayette,  Pike  and  Hemp¬ 
stead  counties.  Had  this  storm  continued  forty  miles 
further,  there  would  have  been  a  junction  of  the  two 
tornadoes.  Louisville,  Lodi,  Ozan,  Murfreesboro,  and 
other  towns  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely  with  a 
scattering  loss  of  life. 

STANDARD  OIL  INVESTIGATION. — John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  cross-examination  at  the  government  hearing  on 
Standard  Oil  at  New  York  was  completed  Nov.  24,  and 
he  was  followed  immediately  upon  the  witness  stand  by 
John  D.  Arclibold.  The  most  important  testimony  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  cross  examination  was  about  the 
relations  of  the  Standard  Oil  with  the  firm  of  Schofield, 
Sherman  &  Teagle,  back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Trust. 
It  was  disclosed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had 
made  a  contract  with  Schofield,  Sherman  &  Teagle,  re¬ 
stricting  their  capacity  to  85,000  barrels  of  oil  a  yeat. 
Later  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  a  list  of  the  railroads  in 
which  he  has  been  interested  in  the  past  ten  years.  He 
also  admitted  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  to  loan  large  sums  of  money  in  Wall 
Street.  When  he  was  pressed  on  this  point,  he  declared 
that  he,  himself,  was  in  favor  of  small  loans  of  this 
nature,  as  good  means  of  investment  for  superfluous  funds. 
The  witness  admitted  that  some  of  the  testimony  which 
he  had  given  at  this  hearing  concerning  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  and  relations  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rgilroad 
Company  had  been  in  contradiction  of  statements  made 
bv  him  in  an  affidavit  in  1880.  But  he  explained  that 
his  depositions  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago  had  been  in 
accordance  with  his  understanding  of  the  situation  at 
the  time.  Under  redirect  examination.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
got  the  opportunity  to  say  that  he  had  never  attempted 
to  influence  any  railroad  company  in  favor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  none  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  directors  had  attempted  to  exert  such  influence.  Mr. 
Archhold’s  testimony  had  to  do  with  early  days  in  the 
oil  fields.  He  told  how  from  small  beginnings  there  had 
grown  a  great  industry.  His  description  of  the  mea'gre 
plants  and  “goose-neck  stills”  of  Oil  Creek  and  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  valley  was  one  of  unceasing  effort  and  uniform 
success.  The  barrels  of  oil  in  those  days  were  hauled 
by  teams  to  shipping  points  on  the  railroads.  This  was 
a"  difficult  task,  Mr.  Archbold  said,  and  was  carried  on 
at  great  expense,  as  there  were  heavy  losses  by  leakage. 
He  said  that  small  oil  lines  were  constantly  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  development.  Most  of 
these  were  poorly  constructed  and  poorly  managed.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  market  in  the  cities  and  small  towns  was  not 
a  large  one,  and  the  introduction  of  oil  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
who  were  afraid  of  explosion.  Notwithstanding  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  refineries  was  rapid, 
and  there  soon  came  a  surplus  of  them.  Much  oil  was 
wasted,  and  most  of  the  lines  had  no  system  of  a  reserve 
supply.  Then,  from  1863  to  1866,  there  was  much  specu¬ 


lation  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  oil  fields.  Following 
this  period,  Mr.  Arclibold  said,  the  speculation  was  in 
stocks.  All  of  this  added  to  the  hazard  of  those  who 
were  actively  in  the  business  of  getting  out  the  oil. 

.  A  rigid  investigation  was  started  by  County 
Clerk  Salen  at  Cleveland.  O.,  Nov.  24,  to  learn  if  possi¬ 
ble  what  became  of  certain  records  now  wanted  by  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  who  represents  the  government  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  hearing  at  New  York.  The  desired  records  are 
said  to  bo  missing  from  the  files  at  the  county  clerk’s 
office.  These  records  relate  largely  to  court  proceedings 
in  connection  with  a  suit  filed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  asking  that  the  firm  of  Schofield,  Sherman  &  Teagle 
be  restrained  from  violating  an  agreement  to  limit  pro¬ 
duction  to  85.000  barrels  a  year.  The  business  of  the 
latter  firm  was  later  purchased  by  the  Standard  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  said  that  copies  of  a  number  of  affidavits  in 
this  case  are  also  missing. 

OUTBREAK  OF  CATTLE  DISEASE. — For  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  which  dates  back  to  1863,  the  East 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stock  yards  are  under  the  ban  of  quaran¬ 
tine.  Because  two  carloads  of  yearling  cattle  which  were 
delivered  to  points  in  western  Pennsylvania  early  in  No¬ 
vember  and  which  were  found  to  be  infected  with  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  were  traced  back  to  East  Buffalo, 
the  Federal  and  State  authorities  have  raised  the  bars 
on  that  market  pending  a  general  clean-up  of  the  yards 
and  further  investigation.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  con-  - 
ditions  growing  out  of  the  investigation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shipment  the  word  came  Nov.  19  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  ordering  the  entire  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  to  be  quarantined.  Pennsylvania  State 
authorities  declared  a  quarantine  against  New  York  State, 
and  Commissioner  R.  A.  Parsons,  of  the  N.  Y.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  ordered  that  a  strict  quarantine  be  placed 
on  five  counties  in  western  New  York,  namely,  Erie, 
Niagara,  Orleans,  Wyoming  and  Genesee.  Animals  in¬ 
fected  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  one  of  the  most 
contagious  and  serious  diseases  of  live  stock,  have  been 
discovered  in  each  of  these  counties  by  Government  in¬ 
spectors.  The  East  Buffalo  stock  yards  are  blamed  for 
the  infection,  because  in  each  case,  it  is  said,  the  in¬ 
fected  cattle  have  been  traced  hack  to  these  yards.  Un¬ 
der  the  regulations  hides  and  hoofs  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  carcasses  to  be  shipped  out  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York :  hides,  skins,  hoofs,  hay,  straw  and  fod¬ 
der  must  be  disinfected  before  interstate  shipment.  The 
Department  has  been  advised  that  four  children  have 
been  infected  at  Danville,  Pa.,  as  the  result  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  there.  Foot  and 
mouth  disease,  while  not  necessarily  fatal,  is  extremely 
contagious.  Simon  O’Donnell,  manager  of  the  stock 
yards,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  says  that  the  disease  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Pennsylvania  through  two  carloads  of  /at¬ 
tic  sent  from  Canada  to  Montour  county  by  way  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  So  far  as  is  known  this  is  only  the  sepond  time 
ihe  disease  has  appeared  in  North  America,  the  first 
having  been  in  New  England  in  1892. 

The  Canadian  authorities  say  that  there  is  no  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  Canada,  and  they  have  established  a 
strict  quarantine  against  cattle  and  hides,  hay,  fodder 
and  manure  from  the  infected  States.  Great  Britain  has 
forbidden  the  importation  of  cattle,  hay  and  straw  from 
Pennsylvania.  A  widespread  outbreak  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  discovered  in  Michigan  Nov.  22.  Tn 
the  herds  of  three  farmers  near  Plymouth,  a  village 
20  miles  west  of  Detroit,  44  head  of  cattle  were  declared 
to  be  infected  with  the  disease. 


The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
at  the  National  IIol el.  Peoria,  Ill...  January  13-16.  1909. 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  the  publishers. of  fruit  and  dairy 
product  papers  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
all  associations  to  attend  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
members.  Wilmer  Sieg,  president ;  A.  Warren  Patch,  sec¬ 
retary.  _ 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 


Strawberries  from  Delaware. 


I  see  that  you  wish  to  have  some  produce  returns  sent 
to  you  in  order  to  see  how  much  the  middleman’s  share 
is.  I  enclose  sales  for  one  week’s  shipments  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  Prices  were  low  this  year,  season  very  unsuit¬ 
able  and  berries  carried  badly.  We  pay  .1%  cent  per 
quart  for  picking,  and  the  crates  cost  30  cents  each.  We 
are  allowed  15  cents  for  the  crates  by  the  commission 
merchants,  so  have  to  lose  15  cents  on  them. 


Date. 

Crates. 

Qts. 

Cents. 

May  23 . 

416 

10 

$41 

60 

May  25 . 

1 

32 

9 

o 

88 

Mav  25 . 

3 

96 

8 

7 

68 

Mav  25 . 

17 

544 

7 

38 

08 

May  26 . 

31 

992 

6  y> 

64 

48 

May  27 . 

38 

1,216 

5% 

66 

88 

May  27 . 

1 

30 

5% 

i 

65 

Mav  28 . 

20 

640 

7 

44 

so 

May  28 . 

23 

736 

6 

44 

16 

Mav  29 . 

5 

160 

7 

11 

20 

May  29 . 

512 

6 

30 

72 

—$354 

168  Empty 

Crates. . . 

15 

25 

$379 

Freight  and 

Express 

Charge . 

53 

Cartage  Charge . 

.  .  16 

80 

Commission 

Charge 

41 

92 

J3 

20 


33 

74 


Net  Proceeds  . $286.59 

When  berries  sell  from  8  to  10  cents  per  quart  there 
is  good  money  in  them ;  less  than  that,  very  little.  At 
Bridgeville,  Del.,  15  miles  away,  the  growers  got  as  much 
or  more  at  the  station  than  I  got  in  New  York.  Buyers 
from  the  cities  come  there  and  ship  by  the  carload.  In 
the  rush  of  the  season  they  ship  50  or  more  cars  of  ber¬ 
ries  a  day.  There  are  not  enough  berries  grown  over 
here  in  Maryland  to  get  buyers  here,  and  it  is  too  far 
to  haul  them  to  Delaware,  so  we  do  not  get  as  much  out 
of  them  as  the  Delawareans.  All  produce  was  low  this 
year.  One  of  my  neighbors  shipped  a  carload  of  water¬ 
melons,  about  1,000,  and  they  cleared,  after  freight  ($57 
from  here)  and  commission  were  paid,  $1.50,  not  enough 
to  pay  for  loading  the  car.  The  Superior  is  the  variety 
of  strawberry  which  pays  best  here.  They  yield  heavily 
and  carry  well.  Last  year  one  acre  yielded  6,000  quarts. 
This  year  four  acres  turned  out  only  9,000.  No  doubt 
the  consumer  paid  as  much  as  he  should  for  the  berries 
and  melons.  When  they  sell  for  remunerative  prices,  I 
suppose  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price. 

f.  h.  u. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  actually  paid  for  these  berries.  Probably  11  cents 
a  quart  would  be  a  conservative  statement.  This  would 
mean  $613.36.  The  grower  received  $286.59,  or  46  cents 
on  the  dollar — which  is  far  above  the  average. 

Apples  and  Milk. 

Noting  your  invitation  to  send  in  samples  of  commis¬ 
sion  house  returns,  I  am  sending  you  a  few  I  have  just 
received  for  apples.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  I  think  they  are  a  good  reliable  firm,  but  I 
think  the  freight  charges  were  too  high.  I  have  another 
kick  on  the  same  principle.  I  put  my  milk  into  a  cream¬ 
ery  the  year  of  1906  and  had  a  return  of  $34.32  per  cow; 
the  next  year,  with  the  same  cows  (one  new  cow  for 
about  six  months  only)  made  butter  and  cheese  and  re¬ 
tailed  it  myself  and  got  a  return  of  $60.42  per  cow.  This 
difference  was  what  I  was  paying  the  creamery  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  my  butter.  Most  farmers  sell  everything 
at  wholesale  and  buy  at  retail:  it  is  just  this  difference 
that  keeps  them  pinched  for  ready  money.  I  put  milk 
into  a  creamery  for  three  years  steadily,  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  received  an  average  of  .0097  +  per  pound,  less 


than  one  cent  per  pound;  cows  were  grade  Jerseys,  too; 
tested  one  year  4.5.  This  is  the  way  we  Granite  State 
farmers  make  our  money.  c.  P.  o. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tlie  commission  returns  show  that  12  barrels 
of  apples  sold  for  $28.25,  while  the  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion  came  to  $8.19,  the  freight  being  $5.79.  The  con¬ 
sumer  paid  at  least  $45  for  these  apples  in  smaller  pack¬ 
ages,  so  the  producer  got  44  cents  of  the  dollar.  He  is 
on  the  right  track  for  a  larger  share  the  way  he  handles 
the  butter. 

Bartlett  Pears  Without  Competition. 

Our  main  money  crop  in  this  township  is  Bartlett 

pears.  Hitherto  we  have  received  fair  prices,  due  to 

competition  between  canning  factories  and  buyers.  This 
year  there  was  no  competition,  as  buyers  supplied  can¬ 
ning  factories  which  did  not  buy  from  farmers  except  at 
buyers’  prices,  viz. :  Per  pound,  three-quarters  to  five- 

sixths  of  a  cent  for  fancy  stock ;  per  pound,  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  for  seconds  the  first  week.  Then  fancy  pears 
were  depressed  to  35  cents  per  60  pounds,  and  seconds 
refused  at  any  price.  The  last  week  a  wealthy  farmer 
bought  at  45  cents  per  60  pounds  for  fancy,  and  the 

buyers  were  forced  to  meet  those  figures  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  On  nearly  every  farm  from  50  to  100  bush¬ 
els  of  seconds  rotted  in  piles,  where  they  were  dropped 
from  the  sorting  tables.  Fifteen  to  20  miles  away  the 
seconds  sold  for  two  cents  per  pound.  My  sister-in-law 
in  Harlem  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  60  pounds  for  the 
poorer  grade.  Apples  have  bought  ;  Greenings.  80  cents 
per  100  pounds;  red  apples,  $1  to  $1.10  per  100  for  per¬ 
fect  stock.  Few  Greenings  brought  over  7Q  cents. 
Farmers  who  shipped  to  New  York  on  commission  did  not 
realize  as  much  as  those  who  sold  to  the  buyers.  Further¬ 
more,  we  often  get  short  weight,  and  if  the  least  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  fruit  it  means  a  cut  in  price  of  five 
to  10  cents  per  100.  Second  quality  apples  go  to  dryers 
at  30  cents  per  100.  geo.  m.  coe. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


A  TENNESSEEAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Buying  produce  here  in  Western  New  York,  I  come 
in  contact  with  many  farmers,  and  the  contrast  is  start¬ 
ling.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  our  farmers  on  an  aver¬ 
age  have  better  morals  than  the  western  New  York  far¬ 
mer.  I  hear  more  profanity  here  In  a  day  than  would 
be  heard  in  our  locality  in  a  month,  to  say  the  least.  Sun¬ 
day  I  drove  with  a  friend  through  a  fine  farming  section. 
At  farm  after  farm  apples  and  pears  were  being  picked 
and  packed.  In  Tennessee  and  Georgia  I  have  seen  straw¬ 
berries  and  peaches  go  over  Sunday  without  picking  when 
to  pick  them  meant  money  in  the  grower's  pocket.  Your 
New  York  farmer  is  far  ahead  of  our  farmer  financially, 
and  in  manner  of  living.  The  land  here  is  fertile  ;  ours 
is  not  near  so  good.  The  positions  should  be  reversed. 
Put  the  New  York  farmer  on  some  of  the  southern  farms 
I  know  of  and  he  would  have  good  excuse — both  for  Sun¬ 
day  work  and  profanity,  while  our  southern  farmer  would 
not  need  to  work  over  20  acres  and  labor  half  as  hard 
as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same  result  on  a  much 
larger  farm  in  tlie  South.  He  would  think  this  the  Garden 
of  Eden  until  the  snow  began  to  fall,  then  the  chances  are 
he  would  long  for  the  sunny  hills  of  eastern  Tennessee. 

Our  farmers  as  a  rule  are  contented.  They  get  little 
of  this  world’s  goods  because  they  demand  little.  Thex-e- 
fore  they  are  content.  The  New  York  farmer  demands 
much.  He  has  come  to  the  point  where  living  demands 
tilings  which  the  southern  man  would  consider  luxuries. 
The  New  York  man  is  satisfied  because  he  gets  about  all 
the  things  he  imagines  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
without.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  applies  the  world  over. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  greatest  need  in  the  way  of 
legislation  of  both  the  northern  farmer  and  the  southern 
farmer  is  lower  freight  rates.  In  July  Georgia  had  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  Elberta  poaches 
seeking  a  market.  The  grower  would  have  accepted  10 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  tree,  or  say  25  cents  loaded  on 
cars,  but  how  could  consumers  in  the  North  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  fine  fruit  at  a  low  price  so  long  as  the  railroad  held 
out  its  talons  demanding  over  75  cents  a  bushel  trans¬ 
portation?  New  York  State  to-day  is  seeking  markets 
for  apples,  cabbage  and  other  produce.  The  South  is  in 
need  of  the  produce  Prices  at  this  end  are  comparatively 
low,  in  some  instances  lower  than  the  railroad  demands 
for  transporting  the  article.  Last  season  we  bought  cab¬ 
bage  in  this  State  for  $4  per  ton.  We  paid  the  railroad 
$8  for  hauling  it.  The  farmer  worked  all  season  for  his 
$4 ;  the  railroad  transported  the  goods  for  72  hours  for 
their  $8.  To  the  man  who  can  invent  a  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  at  a  cost  equitable  to  all  our  citizens  belongs 
the  glory  and  blessings  this  great  republic  is  capable  of 
conferring. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  f.  b. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

This  is  also  known  as  aphthous  fever,  or  infections 
aphtha.  It  is  a  highly  contagious  fever,  characterized  by 
eruptions  of  blisters  in  the  mouth,  around  the  crown  of 
the  feet  and  between  the  toes.  It  is  spread  by  contact 
with  the  diseased  animals,  or  with  manure,  hay  or  any¬ 
thing  else  they  have  touched,  or  the  buildings  or  cars 
that  have  harbored  them.  Though  ordinarily  considered 
a  disease  of  cattle,  it  affects  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
dogs,  cats,  and  sometimes  humans.  The  disease  is  seldom 
fatal  to  humans,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  children  who 
have  used  unboiled  milk  from  infected  cattle.  In  animals 
the  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  from  three  to  six 
days  after  exposure  to  infection.  The  first  symptom  is 
a  chill,  followed  by  a  high  fever.  In  a  day  or  two  small 
blisters  about  the  size  of  a  pea  appear  in  the  month.  The 
mouth  is  swollen  and  very  sore,  so  that  the  animal  may 
refuse  to  eat.  Similar  eruptions  appear  on  the  feet  and 
on  the  udders  and  teats  of  milch  cows.  The  blisters 
increase  in  size,  and  after  a  day  or  two  burst.  The  dis¬ 
ease  sometimes  attacks  the  internal  organs,,  such  cases 
usually  proving  fatal.  The  duration  vax'ies  greatly. 
Sometimes  a  full  recovery  takes  place  in  from  10  to  20 
days,  and  in  other  cases  from  thi-ee  months  to  a  year  are 
required.  The  mortality  is  usually  one  to  three  per  cent, 
sometimes  reaching  five  per  cent.  It  is  moi’e  fatal  in 
calves  that  have  been  fed  on  infected  milk.  Foul  foot 
or  ground  itch  is  quite  common  with  cattle  that  stand  in 
filth,  but  this  is  readily  distinguished  from  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  as  in  the  latter  the  inflammation  is  in 
certain  spots  instead  of  being  uniformly  spread  over  the 
foot. 

There  have  been  several  outbreaks  of  foot  and  month 
disease  in  this  country,  but  they  have  never  attained  the 
serious  proportions  noted  in  foreign  countries.  In  every 
case  the  National  Government  by  vigorous  measures  has 
got  the  disease  quickly  under  conti’ol.  and  the  present  out¬ 
break  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Michigan  is  receiving  prompt  treatment.  Public  interest  de¬ 
mands  the  closest  co-operation  with  National  and  State 
authorities  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  disease  quickly. 
Suspected  cases  should  be  reported  at  once  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  and  special  care  taken  to  keep  cats 
and  dogs  away  from  diseased  animals.  Thorough  disin¬ 
fection  of  stables,  railroad  cars  or  other  places  where 
sick  cattle  have  been  harbored  is  advised.  Whitewash  con¬ 
taining  four  ounces  of  formalin  to  the  gallon  and  crude 
cai'bolic  acid,  six  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water,  are  effective. 
No  other  cattle  should  be  put  in  the  affected  quarters  for 
at  least  30  days.  Medical  treatment  is  usually  not  ad¬ 
vised.  The  authorities  consider  it  best  to  kill  the  animals 
at  once  and  burn  or  bury  the  bodies  deeply,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  effective  quarantine 
against  a  disease  so  highly  contagious :  but  in  mild  cases 
beneficial  results  have  been  obtained  from  local  applica¬ 
tion  of  disinfecting  and  astringent  lotions.  A  teaspoonful 
of  alum,  chlorate  of  potash,  boracic  acid,  or  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh  placed  in  the 
mouth  has  proved  efficacious.  The  infected  animals  may 
be  made  to  stand  from  five  to  10  minutes  in  a  shallow 
trough  containing  medicinal  agents  such  as  a  l-to-1.000 
solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  a  three  per  cent  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  creolin  solution.  Where  the  teats  and  udder 
are  affected  the  application  of  carbolized  vaseline,  cam¬ 
phor  ointment,  or  borated  glycerin  has  given  excellent 
results. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

UNDER  THE  IIOLLY  BOUGH. 

Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other, 

Or  injured  friend  or  brother. 

In  this  fast  fading  year; 

Ye  who  by  word  or  deed 
Hath  made  a  kind  heart  bleed. 

Come  gather  here. 

Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning; 

Be  links  no  longer  broken. 

Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken 
Under  the  holly  bough. 

Ye  who  have  lov'd  each  other, 

Sister  and  friend  and  brother, 

In  this  fast  fading  year; 

Mother  and  sire  and  child, 

Young  man  and  maiden  mild, 

Come  gather  here  ; 

And  let  your  hearts  grow  fonder, 

As  memory  shall  ponder 
Each  past  unbroken  vow. 

Old  loves  and  younger  wooing 
Are  sweet  in  the  renewing 
Under  the  holly  bough. 

Ye  who  have  nourished  sadness, 

Estranged  from  hope  and  gladness, 

In  this  fast  fading  year, 

Ye  with  o’er-burdened  mind 
Made  aliens  from  your  kind 
Come  gather  here. 

Let  not  the  useless  sorrow 
Pursue  you  night  and  morrow, 

If  e’er  you  hoped — hope  now — 

Take  heart ;  uncloud  your  faces. 

And  join  in  our  embraces 
Under  the  holly  bough. 

— Charles  Mackay. 

* 


retired  in  favor  of  something  more 
“up-to-date.”  There  are  also  quaint 
brass  candlesticks  made  in  imitation  of 
old-fashioned  ones,  having  chased  glass 
wind-bowl;  one  with  cut  glass  prisms, 
the  “Alden,”  costs  $4.75,  while  another 
without  prisms,  the  “Betsy  Ross,”  costs 
$2.85. 

* 

The  puzzle  pictures  that  now  form  a 
prevailing  craze  came  originally  from 
Boston,  we  believe;  at  present  they  are 
finding  their  way  everywhere.  They 
are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  tne 
dissected  maps  and  pictures  sold  among 
children’s  toys,  but  contain  many  more 
pieces.  The  picture  is  flatly  pasted 
upon  thin  wood,  and  then  cut  up  with 
a  jig-saw,  the  edges  being  sandpapered 
smooth.  Instead  of  the  easily  recog¬ 
nized  interlocking  pieces  of  the  child¬ 
ren’s  puzzles,  the  pictures  are  cut  up 
into  small  fragments  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape,  and  as  no  completed 
picture  comes  with  it  as  a  guide,  it  is 
very  puzzling,  especially  if  there  is 
much  sky  and  foliage.  We  have  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  one  of  175  pieces,  con¬ 
taining  figures  and  animals,  which  took 
about  four  hours  to  get  together,  while 
a  very  elaborate  puzzle  of  1,200  pieces 
required  the  work  of  three  persons  for 
3o  hours  each  before  it  was  complete — 
which  seems  rather  a  laborious  kind  of 
pleasure.  Still,  there  is  a  fascination 


would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
of  nearly  every  family,  and  if  well 
cooked  is  very  appetizing,  especially 
during  the  cool  months,  mrs.  c.  e.  g. 


The  Atchison  Globe  wisely  remarks  in  doin2  this  that  one  only  realizes  by 
that  the  girl  who  comes  out  plain  every  cxPcr'cnce-  We  ha\e  heaid  of  a  man 

once  in  awhile  with  the  words :  “I  who  took  UP  one  of  these  Puzzles  about 

nine  o’clock  one  evening,  advised  his 

family  to  go  to  bed  at  their  regular 
time,  as  he  wished  to  spend  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more  on  it — and  then  remained  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  passage  of  time  until  he 
had  completed  it  triumphantly — to  dis- 

,  ,  ,  r  .  cover  that  it  was  half-past  three  in 

tened  upon  a  foundation  for  sewing  in,  ,,  ,  ™  , 

.  ■  Cj  ,  ,  r  ,  the  morning!  1  he  puzzles  range  in 

is  often  used  on  the  inside  of  a  woman  s  r  .  , 

„  .  .  ,  .  ...  price  from  about  7t>  cents  up  to  many 

coat  collar,  giving  a  becoming  white  pip-  ,  ,,  , 

,  ’  .  a  1  .  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of 


cannot  afford  it;  we  are  too  poor,”  is 
not  a  general  favorite  in  society,  but, 
when  she  marries,  she  is  a  great  fav¬ 
orite  with  her  husband. 

* 

An  edging  of  white  silk  cord,  fas- 


ing,  and  also  preventing  the  ready  soil¬ 
ing  of  a  white  stock  or  collar,  resulting 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  cloth.  This 


pieces.  Some  ingenious  people  makc- 

them  at  home;  the  picture  must  be 

,  .  ,  .  .  ,  pasted  on  thin  wood  very  smoothly  with 

edge  comes  in  little  boxes,  six  yards  rt  .  ..  , .  ,  .  ,  , 

r  J  library  paste,  thoroughly  dried,  and  then 

for  20  cents. 


sawed  up.  The  homemade  ones  are 


The  last  remnants  of  a  boiled  ham  often  more  difficult  than  factory  made> 
-are  usually  too  scrappy  to  serve  cold,  becauSe  *be  P'ctlires  are  more  uncom- 
but  the  awkward  slices  are  excellent  mon'  AU  the  store  ones  we  have  seen 


with  tomato  sauce  and  rice.  Pick  over, 
wash  and  drain  one  cupful  of  raw  rice. 


are  made  from  colored  pictures,  but 
occasionally  amateurs  who  are  sighing 


Boil  in  a  large  kettle  of  salted  water  for  new  worlds  to  concluer  make  them 
until  the  grains  feel  tender  when  a  few  from  mezzotints  or  photogravures,  or 
are  rubbed  betwen  thumb  and  fingers.  JaPanese  Pnnts>  alld  these  ar^  extremely 
Have  ready  a  cupful  or  more  of  finely  pnzzling’  because  of  the  similarity  of 

chopped  cold  cooked  ham  and  two  - 

tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley. 

Make  a  tomato  sauce  by  simmering  to¬ 
gether  for  20  minutes  a  half  can  of  to¬ 
matoes,  four  cloves,  one  cupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  one  slice 


Cornmeal  Bannock  and  Johnny  Cake 

On  page  842  J.  C.  B.  asks  for 
a  rule  for  cornmeal  bannocks.  Here 
is  an  excellent  one :  2/2  cups  boiling 


sauce.  Add  the  remainder  of  each,  and 
over  all  sprinkle  the  parsley. 

* 


.  ,  „  ,  ,  water,  two-thirds  cup  Indian  meal,  l/ 

ot  onion  and  a  stalk  of  celery;  rub  .  r  ,  ,,  ,  ,,  r  .  ,  , 

,  ,  /  ’  teaspoon ful  salt,  one  tablespoonful  but- 

through  a  sieve,  return  to  the  fire  and  p„t  0„  boi,ing  a(]d  sa|(  and 

thicken  with  two  scant  tablespoonfuls  of  butten  Stir  jn  mea,  s|ow,  am, 

flour  rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  *  •  ,  .it 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  cook  till  the  mixture  is  smooth  and 

a  little  cold  water,  add  salt  and  pepper  •  i  ,  ,  ,  TT  , 

,  .  ’  .  „  r  1 1  thick,  about  15  minutes.  Have  ready 

to  taste  and  simm  for  five  minutes.  „  i _ .  *  ..  ,  ,  •  ,  , 

„  ,  ,  ,r  r  ,  •  ,  ,  a  hot  buttered  dripping  pan  and  drop 

Spread  half  of  the  rice  on  a  hot  dish,  ,  ,,  .  it,  t 

.  ,  ,  the  batter  on  in  little  rounds.  Let  cook 

sprinkle  over  half  of  the  ham  and  with  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  , 

.  ,  .  on  top  of  stove  a  few  minutes  and 

a  spoon  moisten  with  a  portion  of  the  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  , 

.....  ...  .  .  bake  in  the  oven  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  rule  for  johnny  cake  my  family 
highly  appreciates  worked  out  most  any 
meal  in  cool  weather:  One  cup  sour 
No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  cream,  one  cup  buttermilk,  two  eggs, 
somewhere  about  the  house  (perhaps  on  one  cup  sugar,  nearly  a  teaspoonful 
the  dark  shelf  of  the  kitchen  closet),  soda.  Scant  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
a  lamp  or  two  of  the  old  type  with  using  one-fourth  wheat  flour  and  three- 
dangling  prisms,  retired  from  service  quarters  meal,  thicken  not  so  stiff  that 
when  modern  styles  came  in.  Such  it  will  not  smooth  itself.  Half  the  rule 
a  possession  is  something  to  be  proud  makes  a  cake  that  will  cut  six  large 
of  now.  We  saw  one  recently  in  a  pieces. 

New  York  store,  a  chased  brass  stand-  Corn  pancakes  or  flannel  cakes  make 
ard  with  marble  base,  supporting  an  a  nice  change  for  breakfast.  Simply 
etched  shade  surrounded  by  cut  glass  made  of  buttermilk  with  a  little  salt  and 
prisms;  the  price  was  $35.  This  was  three-quarters  meal  and  one-quarter 
called  an  “Old  Dominion”  lamp;  an-  white  flour  to  make  a  batter  the  desired 
other  style  called  the  “Plymouth,”  has  consistency,  about  two  cups  meal  and 
a  quaintly  engraved  globe,  brass  col-  one  cup  flour  to  two  cups  buttermilk, 
umn  and  marble  base,  the  bowl  being  In  all  cases  the  granulated  meal  is  the 
surrounded  with  prisms  like  the  “Old  nicest,  and  is  now  easily  obtained  from 
Dominion.”  We  have  seen  lamps  simi-  any  up-to-date  grocers.  The  use  of 
lar  to  these  in  several  country  homes,  more  meal  and  less  of  the  fine  flours 


The  Useful  Potato. 

Baked  Hashed  Potatoes. — Pare  the 
raw  potatoes  and  chop  quite  fine;  throw 
them  into  cold  water  and  soak  thirty' 
minutes.  Drain  and  put  them  into  a 
baking  dish ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  cover  with  milk.  Cut  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  bits  and  dot  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  over  for  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour. 

Potatoes  in  Milk. — Melt  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  an  agate  frying 
pan.  Put  in  a  pint  of  sliced  cold,  boiled 
potatoes.  .  Sprinkl-  with  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  turn  carefully 
over  and  over  to  mix  them  with  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  absorbed 
turn  in  about  three-fourths  cup  of  milk, 
cover,  and  let  cook,  not  too  rapidly,  un¬ 
til  the  milk  is  nearly  absorbed. 

Potato  Noodles. — Take  one  cupful  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Mix  well.  Add  a  cooking 
spoonful  of  flour.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
roll  out  as  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger.  Fry  in  hot  butter.  Sw-ve  at  once. 

Celery  and  Potato  Hash. — To  three 
cups  of  cold  boiled  or  baked  potato, 
chopped  rather  fine,  add  one  cup  of 
cooked  celery  (seasoned  with  salt)  cut 
rather  fine.  Put  into  a  shallow  sauce¬ 
pan,  with  cream  enough  to  moisten  well 
and  dust  with  salt.  Heat  to  boiling, 
tossing  and  stirring  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  heated  throughout,  and  serve 
while  hot.  A  good  sprinkling  of  cheese 
over  the  dish  adds  to  it. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Story- Life  of  Lincoln,  by 
M  avne  Whipple.  It  is  one  hundred 
years  since  the  birth  of  Ahraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
“wonderful  year”  of  1809,  which  gave 
so  many  celebrities  to  the  world.  The 
older  generation  of  Americans  think  of 
Lincoln  chiefly  as  the  towering  figure 
that  stands  out  above  all  others  during 
the  dark  and  troubled  period  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  great  struggle — the  younger  as  a 
great  historical  character,  reverenced 
and  admired,  yet  almost  as  distant  from 
their  own  lives  as  our  first  President. 
But  everyone  has  heard  or  read  that 
Lincoln  had  a  homely  wit  and  felicity 
of  speech  that  made  him  the  very  epi¬ 
tome  of  true  Americanism,  and  many 
are  the  anecdotes  credited  to  his  tren¬ 
chant  tongue.  In  this  book  Mr.  Whip¬ 
ple  has  collected  500  true  stories  told  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends,  giving  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
character.  They  comprise  wit,  humor 
and  pathos,  and  give  a  view  of  Lincoln 
the  man  far  truer  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  ordinary  biography.  It  is 
a  deeply  interesting  book,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  a  mass  of  widely  scattered  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  no  ordinary  library  is 
likely  to  contain.  The  pages  devoted 
to  the  great  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
are  especially  vivid.  Published  by  the 
John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia;  703 
pages  freely  illustrated;  price  $1.75; 
postage  23  cents  extra. 


WHAT  GENUINE  PLEASURE 

To  receive  as  a  gift 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

It  is  the  BEST  GIFT.  A  library  in  a  single  volume,  of 
constant  service  and  value  to  the  home,  professional 
and  business  man,  and  thestudent.  The  work  answers 
correctly  all  kinds  of  questions  in  language,  about 
places,  rivers,  men,  names  in  fiction,  foreign  words, 
and  many  other  subjects.  2380  Pages,  5000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Enlarged  by  25,000  Additional  Words.  Useful, 
Attractive,  Lasting.  Its  accuracy  is  unquestioned. 
The  final  authority  for  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Write  for  “Dictionary  Wrinkles,”  and  Speci¬ 
men  Pages,  FREE.  Mention  in  your  request 
Tins  Publication  and  receive  a  useful  set  of 
Colored  Maps,  pocket  size. 

WEBSTER’S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY. 
Largest  abridgment  of  the  International.  The  Thin 
Paper  Edition  is  a  real  gem  of  bookmaking  unsur¬ 
passed  for  excellence  and  convenience.  A  Choice  Gift. 
1116  Pages.  1400  Illustrations. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Remember  the  pleasure  and  benefit  in  owning  an 
INTERNATIONAL 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  Yi  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


LAST  WEEK’S  WASHING 

was  too  hard  for  you.  Don't  try  it  again 
that  way.  Get  a  Syracuse  “EASY” 
Washer  for  30  days’free  trial  before 
next  wash  day.  It's  a  woman’s 
washer.  No  man  or  motor  re¬ 
quired  to  run  it.  Our  free  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Agents  Wanted. 

DODGE  &  ZLNLL, 

224  W  DHlaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


4  MTOTO/tMtAN 


Our  complete  Electric  Railway  Course 
by  mail  will  make  you  a  competent  Motor- 
man  or  Conductor  in  short  time  at  small 
cost.  Hundreds  of  positions  open  at  Rood 
salaries.  Instruction  endorsed  by  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  managers.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog — state  age  and  weight. 

The  Wenihe  Reilway  Cor.  School, 
Dept.  E-R  203  Freoporl,  W. 
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DROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
**  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  flutter  Crackers,”  «  Little  Brothers  Lunch  biscuit,’ 

etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany -order.  Write  ua 
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Dress  Economy 

Simpson-Eddystone  calico  prints  are 
fine  long-wearing  cotton  goods.  The 
patterns  are  stylish  and  beautiful,  and 
the  colors  are  absolutely  fast.  Some 
designs  in  a  new  silk  finish.  They 
solve  the  problem  of  stylish  dressing 
at  little  cost. 

Standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddvstone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We'll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don't  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  IVm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  of 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Founded  f842 


CURES 

■HEADACHES 

104,25150*  a.iop  Bottles. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  dress  for  a  little  girl 
is  shown  in  No.  6144.  The  dress  is 
made  with  a  fitted  body  lining  on  which 
the  portions  of  the  waist  are  arranged. 
There  is  a  straight  skirt  and  the  skirt 
and  the  waist  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt.  The  short  sleeves  are  left  open 


6144  Girl  s  Drees,  6  to  12  years. 


at  their  lower  edges  but  the  long  ones 
are  gathered  into  bands.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (10  years),  is  5(4  yards  24,  3(4 
yards  32  or  2)4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  (4  yard  any  width  for  the  yoke, 
4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  6144 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 


The  coat  shown  in  No.  6155  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  model  for  this  season,  either  as  a 
separate  garment  or  as  part  of  a  suit. 
Made  in  velvet  or  satin,  it  is  very  dressy 


34  to  42  bust. 

for  wear  with  cloth  skirts.  The  coat 
is  made  with  the  fronts,  backs  and 
side-backs.  There  are  darts  at  the 
shoulders  in  the  fronts,  which  mean 
easy  fit  and  the  vest  portions  are  at- 
I  tached  at  these  darts.  Patch  pockets 

are  arranged  in  true  Directoire  style 
and  the  long  sleeves  are  finished  with 
fancy  cuffs  while  the  high  turned-over 
collar  completes  the  neck.  The  closing 
of  the  coat  is  made  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes  in  double-breasted  style,  of 


the  vest  at  the  center  front.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  6)4  yards  27,  3)4  yards  44  or 
3(4  yards  52  inches  wide  with  (4  yard 
of  velvet.  The  pattern  6155  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


When  the  Pumpkin  is  Yellow. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  preparing  pumpkin  it  was, 
in  a  way,  amusing  to  see  how  slight 
a  change  in  ingredients  was  needed  to 
produce  an  infinite  variety  of  dishes 
masquerading  under  different  names,  yet 
practically  the  same  thing.  The  good 
old-time  pumpkin  pie  depends  very 
largely  for  its  goodness  both  in  taste 
and  appearance  on  the  long,  slow  cook¬ 
ing  of  the  pumpkin  until  it  is  dry  and 
of  a  rich  color,  and  after  that  the  in¬ 
gredients  added  are — '‘according  to 
taste.-’  Milk  and  sugar  are  essentials, 
but  eggs  arc  not,  for  the  pie  in  which 
a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  takes  the 
jplace  of  an  egg  are  as  good  as  any 
ever  made  with  eggs.  Ginger  and  other 
spioes  are  used  according  to  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  those  who  will  cat  the 
pies.  Certain  cooks,  wanting  some¬ 
thing  more  elaborate,  add  a  cupful  of 
chopped  figs,  seeded  raisins,  dates  or 
other  fruits,  singly  or  in  combination. 
Baked  to  a  rich  brown  these  are  de¬ 
licious  and  are  not  improved  (for  the 
writer),  by  the  addition  of  a  meringue 
which  some  cooks  add  as  the  last  touch 
of  elegance. 

After  eating  a  particularly  appetizing 
dessert  the  recipe  was  asked  for  and  it 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  pie- 
filling  to  which  fruit  had  been  added, 
except  for  the  fact  that  just  before 
turning  into  the  baking  dish  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  stiff,  were  lightly 
folded  in.  The  difference  between  the 
“pumpkin  souffle”  and  the  fruited  pie 
with  the  meringue  on  the  top  was  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  meringue  was  folded  in, 
instead  of  being  spread  over  the  top, 
and  no  “crust”  was  used.  Another 
hostess  served  “pumpkin  custard,”  baked 
in  cups,  and  it  was  neither  more  or  less 
than  a  good,  rich  pie-filling  of  the  plain 
variety.  She  explained  that  she  set  the 
cups  in  water  while  baking,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  sometimes  she  put  a  merin¬ 
gue  on  the  custards  and  ornamented 
with  candied  cherries — or  anything  she 
happened  to  have  at  hand,  suited  to  the 
purpose.  These  are  fine  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  for  those  who  cannot  eat  the  pastry 
that  goes  with  the  regulation  pie. 

A  recipe  for  Indian  pumpkin  pudding 
which  was  tested  and  found  worth  sav¬ 
ing  was:  Into  one  quart  of  boiling  milk 
stir  a  pint  of  molasses;  one  and  one- 
half  pints  stewed  pumpkin;  the  same 
amount  of  cornmeal ;  one  tablespoonful 
of  ginger,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  (or  orange).  Tie  in  bag  (large 
enough  to  permit  swelling),  and  drop 
into  boiling  water.  Keep  boiling  four 
hours.  Sugar  and  eggs  may  replace 
the  molasses  if  that  happens  to  be 
“out.”  The  pudding  may  be  steamed 
instead  of  boiled.  What  is  left  from 
the  first  serving  will  keep  for  some  time 
and  may  be  steamed  until  thoroughly 
hot  when  wanted.  While  usually  served 
hot,  this  pudding  is  not  to  be  despised 
when  cold. 

Recipes  for  “butter”  and  “marma¬ 
lade”  proved  to  be  different  in  name 


only,  and  amounted  to  this — when 
shorn  of  useless  words :  Prepare  the 

pumpkin  for  cooking  by  peeling  and 
removing  all  the  soft  inner  side.  Then 
put  the  solid  meat  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per  (using  the  fine  cutter).  Weigh  the 
pumpkin  and  to  each  pound  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  one  lemon— using 
the  juice  and  grated  yellow  rind.  Put 
all  together  and  cook  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Put  in  glasses;  cover,  when 
cold  with  paraffin  and  keep  like  other 
marmalades.  For  preserves,  peel  and 
slice  the  pumpkin  into  slices  of  good 
size  for  serving.  Take  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar  and  put  pumpkin  and  sugar 
in  layers  into  the  preserving  kettle  and 
let  stand  12  to  24  hours  to  form  its  own 
syrup.  Now  add  lemon  or  spice  to 
taste  and  bring  all  to  scalding  heat. 
Remove  from  fire  and  let  stand  until 
perfectly  cold.  Heat  again  and  let  boil 
for  10  to  15  minutes,  then  let  get  cold. 
At  the  third  heating  let  simmer  slowly 
until  perfectly  done  and  clear.  The 
repeated  changes  from  heating  to  chill¬ 
ing,  with  the  cooking  in  syrup,  makes 
the  pumpkin  firm  and  solid — never 
mushy  and  soft.  The  process  sounds 
tedious  when  told  but  in  fact  it  is  very 
simple,  as  there  is  no  changing  from 
dish  to  pan — just  setting  the  kettle  on 
and  off  the  stove.  These  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  some  cooks  call  pumpkin 
“chips”  but  are  clearer  and  firmer  than 
any  I  ever  saw  made  by  the  recipes 
that  call  for  but  one  cooking. 

Pumpkins  broken  into  large  pieces 
and  baked  on  the  shell,  just  as  squash 
is  baked,  makes  a  fine  vegetable  if  the 
pumpkin  is  of  the  sweet  variety  and 
perfectly  ripe.  Speaking  of  “baking” 
reminds  me  to  say  that  when  pumpkin 
seems  as  though  it  never  will  cook  dry 
it  may  be  put  into  the  oven  and  baked 
dry,  with  much  less  danger  of  scorch¬ 
ing  than  when  kept  in  the  kettle  over 
the  fire. 

When  pumpkins  have  become  very 
mellow  and  are  at  their  best  the  time 
will  have  arrived  when  fires  must  be 
kept  going,  some  of  the  fruit  cans  will 
be  empty,  and  everything  favorable  for 
the  cooking  and  canning  of  some  in 
order  to  have  them  ready  for  any 
emergency  demands.  Cook,  and  add 
sugar  and  spices.  Put  in  cans  and  seal 
like  any  fruit,  and  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  the  pies  will  be  a  treat  worth 
all  the  work  they  cost.  Old-time  house¬ 
wives  dried  pumpkins  in  long  strips. 
The  modern  one  puts  the  green  pump¬ 
kin  through  the  coarsest  knife  of  the 
food  chopper  (or  chops  it  in  a  bowl), 
then  dries  it  in  the  oven,  as  quickly  as 
can  be  without  scorching.  When  pies 
are  wanted  the  dried  pumpkin  (which 
should  be  rattling  dry),  is  ground 
through  the  coffee  mill,  or  the  finest 
knife  of  the  chopper,  and  then  cooked. 
Pumpkin  syrup,  pumpkin  honey,  pump¬ 
kin  bread,  and  pumpkin  this,  that  and 
the  other,  fill  the  recipe  columns,  but 
when  tested  fall  short  of  what,  to  the 
writer,  •  seemed  worth  making  in  this 
day  and  age  when  a  variety  of  foods 
is  so  easily  obtained. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


To  a  Dimple  said  a  Frown 
“I  would  give  you  half  a  crown 
To  teach  me  how  a  compliment  to  win." 
To  the  Frown  replied  the  Dimple. 

“Why  the  trick  is  very  simple : 

Dance  on  tiptoe  all  around  the  mouth 
and  chin.’’  — Jn’n  B.  Tabb. 


WHEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


THE  NEXT  TIME 

Tod  bay*  pair  of  rnbber  boots  got  the  hind  that 
will  outwear  two  ordinary  pairs. 

Ask  Tour  Dealer  For 

RUBBERHIDE  BOOTS 

The  heavy  Rock  Oak  leather  sole  protects  the 
feet  from  stones,  spikes,  glass,  nails,  sharp  sticks, 
etc.  Will  not  cut  or  snag  as  do  ordinary 
rubber  soles.  Your  feet  are  dry  all  the  time. 

The  leather  insole  prevents  excessive  sweat¬ 
ing.  The  most  comfortable,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  rubber  boot  ever  made  for  all  kinds  of  wet 
Work— spading,  ditching,  stable  work,  etc. 

THEY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Because  you  do  not  have  to  throw  them  away 
when  the  soles  are  worn  out,  as  you  do 
with  ordinary  rubber  boots  —  simply 
have  them  resoled  or  tapped  by  any 
cobbler,  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 
We  guarantee  them  absolutely  water¬ 
tight  and  to  outwear  two  pairs  of  all¬ 
rubber  boots  or  we  will  make  good  the 
difference  in  money. 

Ask  your  dealerf  or  them.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  his 
name.  Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  456  Essex  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


This  Is  why 

Rubberhides  wear  longer 
_  Next  to  the  foot  is  a  smooth 
leather  insole,  then  a  rubber  insole, 
then  a  filling  sole  of  rubber,  then  a  heavy 
reinforced  rubber  welt  sole  vulcanized  to 
the  upper.  And  a  sewed  Rock  Oak  leather 
outsole  to  take  the  hard  wear. 


wm. 
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NO  OTHER  SOLE  UKE  THIS 


(^WURLITZER/^ 

xb/  TBE  BIG  MONEY-SAVING  MUSIC  HOUSE 


CHRISTMAS  BARGAINS 

COR  52  years  Wurlitzer  Musical  Instruments 
•have  been  the  world’s  standard.  We  supply 
the  U.  S.  Government. 

Shrewd  buyers  everywhere  look  for  our  an¬ 
nual  ’Xmas  bargains.  Hundreds  of  prices  cut 
in  half  this  year;  $100  cornets,  only  S50;  $20  cor¬ 
nets,  only  $10;  $100  violin  outfits,  only  $50;  $20 
violin  outfits,  only  $10;  $25  guitar  and  mando¬ 
lin  outfits,  only  $12.50.  (A  free  course  of 
music  lessons  with  each  instrument). 

Many  other  rare  opportunities  in  Band 
Instruments,  Old  Violins,  and  everything 
musical.  Easy  monthly  payments.  Sheet 
music  and  instruction  books  at  half. 

Big  new  catalog  of  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  and  supplies,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Also  a  50c  piece  of  new  music  FREE  if  you 
mention  this  magazine  and  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Write  today. 

*S*Two  big  distributing  centres;  address  the  nearer. 


I 


FREE 


121  E.  4th  St., 
CINCINNATI 


THE 

Rudolph  Wurlitzer 

co. 


266  Wabash  A«. 
CHICAGO 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa; 


Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 


A- 


MM£3&2I3Uhi A 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 
brass,  copper,  gran  ite  war  e,  hot  water  bags 
etc.  Nosolder,  cementor  rivet.  Anyone 
can  use  them ;  lit  any  surface;  two  mil  1  ion 
in  use.  Send  for  sample  nkg.  10c.  Complete 
pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 0-C,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


Slightly  used  Stoinwavs:  1909  Model 
Lyon  &  Healys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  llcaly, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World's  Largest  Music  House 
UurQreat  lle-Building  Sale  is  Now  in  Progress l 


How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Start  NOW 

>T  J  r.  - r.  X  XV,  *-v  XI  A  Otn  wf  fl.  In  AA 


— I’ll  Show  You  How 
You  Can  Easily  Make 


Per  Week 
At  Home 

Now  is  just  the  time— start  this  easy  work  at  home  In  your  spare  time— you’ll  soon  be  wanting  to  run  your  loom  all 

the  time — for  the  very  easy  profits.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  make  your  time  most 
profitable — how  you  can  engage  inadellghtfuland  fascinating  occupation  In  your  own 
home,  that  will  not  Interfere  with  your  other  duties  and  assure  you  big  profits  for  as 
■  .  '  be  able  to  devote  to  it.  1  promise  that  you’ll  be 


much  or  as  little  t.me  as  you  may  be  able  to  devote  to  it. 

Interested.  I  say,  and  I  know  that  every  word  X  say  Is  true,  that  you  can  mako  more 
money  and  make  It  more  easily  by  weaving  on  a  Newcomb  Automatic  Loom  than  at 
any  other  kind  of  home  employment.  My  20  years’  experience  with  others  and  their 
letters  proves  what  you  can  do. 

THE  NEWCOMB  AUTOMATIC  LOOM 

Is  made  especially  for  home  workers.  Unlike  any  other  loom.  It  practically 
works  itself.  A  simple  movement  of  the  hand  Is  all  it  requires  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  No  treading— nostooplug— no  shuttle  throwing.  Just  the  easy  work  that 
thousands  of  old  and  young  are  making  big  money  at  today— at  homo. 

No  experience  Is  necessary.  You  will  bedetighted  with  the  ease  with  which  .  . 

you  can  make  the  finest  and  most  durable  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  draperies  of  who  will  help  you  start  a 

every  kind,  and  even  beautiful  portieres,  chenille  curtains  and  hammocks.  money-making  business. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  tliat  no  cash  outlay  for  supplies  Is  required.  (Jldcarpets,  NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 
Sacks,  cast-olf  clothing  and  rags  all  furnish  material  for  the  loom.  And  the  Let  me  send  you  some  samples  of 
results  you  get  with  such  material  are  simply  wonderful.  You  can  be  sure  the  work  you  can  do  on  a  Newcomb 
read  What  THIS  WOMAN  DOES  when you  own fc  Newcomb,  that  you  will  have  more  than  enough  work  to  Loom.  The  more  yon  need  the  money 

‘•Made  over  11  OOO  vards  of  caroet  on  mv  loom  In  keep  you  busy.  Mauy  of  out  customers  make  from  *25  to  «S0  a  week  weaving  the  inure  I  can  and  will  help  you  to 
I  spare  time  the  past  three  years  ”  writes  Mrs.  Sadie  with  the  Newcomb,  and  you  can  do  likewise.  get  started  to  making  it. 

I  E.  Taggart,  Waukomis,  Okla.  “I  never  weave  a  day  Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity.  Write  mo  today  tor  my  free  catalog,  ‘‘Weaving  Wisdom, ••  which  tells  all 

that  1  don’t  make  20  yards  and  Ido  my  own  house-  about  our  looms  and  tha  extremely  reasonable  terms  on  which  you  can  obtain  one  ol  them. 

1  ing^^Loomas^iod^i^iiv^tmentasanso.acrcffarmT'1'  W.  B.  STARK,  Sec’y,  NEWCOMB  LOOM  CO.,  22  Taylor  St„  Davenport,  Iowa. 


You  who  have  a  coal  stove  and  also  a  wood  stove,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  single  siove  perform  the  same 
service  more  successfully?  Here  shown  are  two  views  of  a  single  base  heater  which  really  combines  two  stoves  in  one, 
because  it  burns  either  wood,  hard  coal  or  soft  coal,  and  never  clogs.  If  you  want  half  as  much  more  heat  as  you  are 
now  obtaining  from  whatever  fuel  you  burn,  you  should  purchase  the 


STER^Ng^EATEF^ 


This  heater  throws  out  more  heat  than  any 
other  stove  because  of  its  most  perfect  flue 
system,  wherein  heat  goes  into  down  flues  on 
either  side  of  fire  pot,  through  lower  bottom 
chambers,  and  both  streams  of  heat  unite  be¬ 
fore  rising.  We  want  to  tell  you  personally 
about  this  wonderful  stove,  and  want  you  to  | 
write  for  folder  today.  Don’t  delay. 


“  The  Stove  that 
Saves  its  Cost “ 


It  is  a  return  flue  stove  with  a  Hot  Blast 
which  purges  the  products  of  combustion  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  soot  deposit  in  the 
flues,  and  this  Hot  Blast  burns  the  gases  in¬ 
stead  of  exploding  them.  That’s  why  it  is 
possible  to  burn  soft  coal  indie  Sterling  “All 
Fuel  ”  Heater  as  well  as  hard  coal  or  wood. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MOLASSES  FOR  STOCK  FOOD. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feeding  of  molasses  to  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows?  How  should  it  be  fed,  com¬ 
bined  with  what  other  feeds,  and  how 
much?  f.  R.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Molasses  is  a  food  very  similar  in 
feeding  value  to  cornmeal,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  a  much  greater  amount  of  water. 
Its  composition  is  about  25  per  cent 
water,  65-70  per  cent  sugar,  1  to  3J^  per 
cent  protein,  and  the  rest  ash.  When 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  economical 
to  do  so,  it  can  he  substituted  for  corn- 
meal.  It  costs  here  about  16  cents  per 
gallon,  delivered,  or  nearly  two  cents 
per  pound.  Considering  the  watei^  con¬ 
tent,  molasses  at  two  cents  per  pound 
would  be  equal  to  cornmeal  at  about  2.4 
cents  per  pound.  It  will  therefore  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  that  it  is  expensive.  Molas¬ 
ses  is  disagreeable  to  handle,  but  when 
mixed  with  hay  or  other  coarse  fodder 
undoubtedly  increases  their  palatability 
It  can  be  mixed  with  any  feed  like 
gluten  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  other  food  rich  in  protein,  but 
should  not  be  mixed  with  a  carbon¬ 
aceous  food  like  cornmeal.  It  should 
not  comprise  more  than  about  one-third 
of  the  concentrated  ration  for  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  C.  F.  B. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  fed  considerable  mo¬ 
lasses  one  Winter  to  horses,  and  found 
that  it  kept  them  in  excellent  condition. 
Just  now  we  have  a  mare  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  who  does  not  fatten  readily  on 
ordinary  feed.  The  veterinarian’s  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  feed  her  Tnolasses.  We  think 
the  molasses  has  a  value  greater  than 
the  analysis  would  indicate. 


interest  farmers  are  taking .  in  •  purebred 
stock  and  as  to  the  profit  in  using  im¬ 
proved  stock,  is,  I  think,  partially  an¬ 
swered  by  the  above.  The  desire  for  the 
best  stock  and  the  appreciation  of  it  is 
more  general  than  formerly,  and  farm- 
.  ers  to-day  are  willing  as  a  rule  to  pay 
better  prices  for  what  they  want  than 
their  forefathers  would  have  thought  of 
doing.  Farming  to-day  is  more  of  a 
business  proposition  than  it  was  25 
years  ago;  more  attention  is  given  to 
details,  and  the  live  stock  of  all  kinds 
must  be  better  to  answer  the  demand. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  farmers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
improved  stock  than  formerly,  and  un¬ 
derstand  its  value.  c.  e.  stahle. 

Pennsylvania. 

DAIRY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  should  the  diet  of  a  two-months’ 
old  Holstein  (grade)  calf  be?  1  have  been 
feeding  one  skim-milk,  but  the  allow¬ 
ance  growing  small,  I  have  added  wheat 
bran  and  water  lately.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  much  bran  is  required  ?  2.  What  is 
the  probable  cause  of  bunches  or  swellings 
on  a  heifer’s  neck  or  side  of  face?  Might 
they  indicate  tuberculosis?  3.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  bunches  on  a  cow’s  hind  leg 
caused  (supposedly)  by  contact  with  the 
barn  floor,  and  not  disappearing  when  the 
cow  is  kept  in  a  lot  nights  during  warm 
weather?  4.  What  ration  should  a  cow 
have  (not  new  milch)  for  best  results,  and 
does  feeding  grain  at  present  prices  pay? 
5.  What  is  the  average  price  for  good  farm 
help  during  the  Winter  months? 

Connecticut.  subscriber. 

1.  Add  enough  warm  water  to  the 
skim-milk  to  give  the  calf  sufficient 


ERGO 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY 

PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

DESERVES  VOIIR  CONSIDERATION 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
I  housands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  .All  are  from  oflicially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol's  Surcnstio 
l  ad.  We  have  sixly  daughters  of  this  Hull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  ami  oflicially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rlfton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
sco  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  hred  Bum,  CARVES. 
A.  A.  COIiTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS  SCRATCH  THEIR  HEADS. 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  turkeys,  but  some 
of  them  dig  their  heads,  shake  and  rub  them 
ou  the  ground.  Heads  are  a  little  pink. 
I  have  tried  different  washes  and  ointments 
on  them,  some  of  which  are  beneficial.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  cause 
and  cure? 

•p  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  t.  r. 

The  indications  are  that  your  turkeys 
are  suffering  from  parasites  of  some 
kind.  It  may  be  lice  on  the  outside  of 
the  head  or  other  parasites  working 
within  the  skin  or  parasites  in  the 
passages  of  the  ear.  If  external,  the 
head  should  be  treated  to  an  application 
of  carbolated  vaseline,  or  sweet  oil, 
and  the  body  of  the  bird  should  bo 
treated  with  some  good  “louse  killer” 
or  Persian  insect  powder.  If  parasites 
are  working  within  the  ear  they  might 
be  syringed  out  with  clear  lukewarm 
water  or  with  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  This  would  be  an  ex¬ 
periment,  however,  and  should  be  tried 
on  only  a  few  birds  first  in  order  to 
guard  against  much  possibly  injury. 

_  c.  F.  B. 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  breeding  of  live  stock  or  in 
the  purchase  of  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  we  must  bear  one  thing  espe¬ 
cially  in  mind,  that  “blood  will  tell.” 
We  cannot  make  a  draft  horse  out  of 
one  in  which  flows  the  blood  of  the 
trotter;  we  cannot  grow  or  feed  a  Jersey 
into  the  big,  handsome  steer  of  Short¬ 
horn  breeding;  we  cannot  expect  a  scrub 
to  develop  and  fatten  as  will  the  im¬ 
proved  swine  of  to-day,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  list  of  farm  stock.  It 
is  the  breeding  which  tells,  given  proper 
feeding  and  care  by  the  owner,  and  only 
the  best  is  worth  while.  I  think  this  is 
the  fact  at  present  particularly,  because 
of  the  high  prices  of  feeding  materials, 
because  of  the  universal  trend  toward 
improvement,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  farmers  and  stockmen  generally  re¬ 
quire  an  animal  which  will  return  a  fair 
increase  on  the  food  and  attention  given. 
The  inquiry  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

GENIE  CI.OT’H I  LDE,  one  of  tlie  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  batter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

l'ONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  tlie  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
I.  L.  Houghton,  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  SCRUB.  Fig.  446. 

drink.  Feed  dry  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  wheat  middlings  and  one  part  of 
oil  cake.  Begin  with  a  small  handful  of 
the  grain,  gradually  increasing  as  the 
calf  grows  older.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  teaching  them  to  eat  dry  meal;  our 
method  is  to  put  a  little  in  the  pail  just 
as  the  calf  is  licking  out  the  last  of  the 
milk.  Always  keep  a  handful  of  bright 
hay  within  their  reach.  As  calves  grow 
older,  bran  and  ground  oats  may  be 
substituted  for  the  middlings.  They  will 
also  do  well  on  whole  oats,  and  a  few 
roots  are  very  beneficial  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  2.  The  swellings  may  indi¬ 
cate  lumpy  jaw;  better  consult  a  veter¬ 
inarian.  3.  If  possible  keep  the  cow  in 
a  box  stall  with  plenty  of  bedding  un¬ 
der  her  to  prevent  any  contact  with 
the  hard  floor.  If  the  bunches  do  not 
disappear,  and  are  an  injury  to  the  cow, 
probably  they  could  be  removed  by  a 
competent  and  experienced  veterinarian. 
4.  It  always  pay  to  feed  a  good  cow 
enough  grain  to  keep  her  in  a  strong  and 
thrifty  condition.  For  a  cow  giving  only  a. 
small  quantity  of  milk  only  a  little  grain 
is  necessary.  With  an  abundance .  of 
good  hay,  preferably  clover  or  Alfalfa; 
and  good  corn  silage,  many  cows  are 
kept  in  fair  condition,  when  not  milking 
heavily,  on  no  grain  whatever.  The 
price  of  grain  and  the  value  of  the  milk 
produced  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  deciding  the  amount  of 
grain  which  can  be  fed  with  profit  to  die 
farmer.  5.  The  price  of  farm  help  var¬ 
ies  in  different  localities  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  Good  men  receive  all 
the  way  from  $20  to  $40  per  month. 

c.  s.  M. 


HERE  IS  A  GOOD  START  IN 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  SIOO 

Bcxu  Calf  sired  by  Fern's  Jubilee  No.  73852. 
HBifer  Calf  sired  by  Laird  Pedro  No.  6465;). 
These  calves  carry  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
Jerseys  In  the  world.  Address 
J.  GltANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y'. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 

■BlFRQF  VQ~ Combination  and  Golden  Ladjfor 
ULIlvL  I  v  sale,  51  cows,  4  heil'ers,  20  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


You  Can’t  Afford  JSEASfcX 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^Sr.T.irS 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  10C100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Lontj- 
fcl.ow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Pcllo  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93730,  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fail  pigs  of  tlie  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

LARGF  RFRKSHIRF^- Service  boars,  bred  sows 
LnilUL  DLnAOmnCO  and  gilts,  fall  pigs.  Lord 
I  remicr.  Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece 
blood  close  up.  Visit  our  herd.  If  you  can’t,  write 
us.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HAKPKNDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BR00KSIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Boats  and  .Sows  ot  all  ages  combining  tlie  most 
fashionable  strains  of  the  breed.  Give  me  full  des¬ 
cription  of  what  you  want  and  Jet  me  give  you 
price.  Address  J.  P.  O’HARA.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

English  and  American  bred.  150  to  select  from. 
_ Matings  not  akin.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  F ARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa, 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Diiect  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

C,  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y, 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 


FOR  CAI  C-Registered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 
run  wHLL  “Prince”— two  years  old— seven 
prizes.  Ditto.  “Lad  — yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  Pirate  — calf— marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
markings  $8.00,  irregular  markings  $G.0U.  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  So.  Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y„  Peterboro,  N.  H 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J.  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


Death  the  Stomach 
Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  1)R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
It  costs  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


U  D  C  ET  O  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 
MUrtOLO  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 


For  Sale  BLACK  JACKS 


Measley  Nose  3  to  5  years  old, 
weigh  about  800  lbs.,  height 
4  ft.  8  ins.  to  4  ft.  9  ins. 
standard  measure.  Price 
as  low  ae  $260.  Jennets  in 
foal  as  low  as  $35.  Must 
sell.  Are  worth  more  than 
double  the  price  asked.  All 
warranted  kind,  sound, and 
sure  foal  getters.  Inclose 
stamp  for  particulars.  A.  B.  Steven s.So. Canaan, Pa. 


FflR  9AI  C“r)uroc  Jersey  Red  Swine.  Prize 
I  Ull  OHLL  winners  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair,  Sept. 
7  to  11, 1908,  on  8  entries  in  strong  competition  we 
won  6  prizes.  3  firsts,  2  seconds,  one  sweepstake 
prize;  also  have  choice  Delaine  Rams  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Write  for  price  on  what  you  want. 

J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Ya. 

Of\  THE  DAIRY  FARMER'S 
■  I  «  ■  HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 

pigs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Platteburg,  New  York. 

PRICES  KNOCKED’iSJS.'"’ 

quality.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Can  give  most 
value  for  least  money  ever  offered  by  anyone.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm, Allegan, Mich 


P.HF^HIRF^-THK  WHITE,  BACON  HOG. 

UHLOmriLd  Long-bodied,  Square-built,  good 
grazers,  good  mothers,  gentle,  profitable. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Large  English  Y0RKSHIRESbF”ssSo,& 

and  pigs  of  both  sexes.  All  bred  from  the  famous 
Chilmark  herd.  Otto  W.  Post,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. 


nmn  FARM  Derkslnre  Hogs  anti  Jersey 

UIIIU  I  HII III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM.  Leltoy,  Ohio. 


4000 


FEKKETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
it’s  free.  Dk  KLElNE  BKOSl,  Box  42,  Jamestown,  Midi. 


sale  Registered  Rambouillet  Rams 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


u 


N I  CORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about  72*  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22*  protein  No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 

WriteCHaSS  !,co..feiLri bSm? n:  Y“ade  *  Fiak“  prol,etly  “““«*• 


GREATNEW  YEAR  SALE 


200 


BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT 


200 


THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1909. 

SALE  TO  COMMENCE  AT  ID  O’CLOCK  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE.  BAD  WEATHER  NO  INTERFERENCE. 

A  new  importation  of  i 00  bond  of  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive 
from  Europe  at  The  Sliiiron  Volley  Stock  Farm  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  100  head  of  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days’  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares,  Belgians  and  Perche- 
rous,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighing  Over 
a  toil.  German  Coach  Stallions,  tlie  finest  in  tlie  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  singlo— some  line  high-acting  roadsters. 


’.nos. 
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HOGS  IN  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

I  was  not  a  little  interested  to  read 
vvnat  ‘‘Reader'’  had  to  say  on  page  S65, 
anc  also  your  comment  on  his  com¬ 
plaints.  “Reader”  is  right  in  line  with 
the  average  man  who  wishes  to  be 
known  as  an  agriculturist,  and  has  no 
conception  of  the  good  qualities  of  a 
well-bred,  well-fed  and  well-mannered 
hog.  To  commence  with,  the  hog  that 
fills  the  above  bill  has  no  desire  to  root 
up  the  orchard,  but  he  is  simply  satis¬ 
fied  to  eat  the  windfalls,  and  will  make 
his  meal  largely  on  clover  or  Alfalfa,  if 
they  are  furnished  him.  The  well-fed, 
properly  nourished  hog  will  not  root  any 
more  than  a  sheep  will,  but  as  the  aver¬ 
age  hog  is  not  properly  nourished  it  is 
with  him  a  case  of  root  hog  or  die.  It 
has  not  been  discovered  by  all  that  a 
hog  enjoys  a  cool,  clean  bath  as  well  as 
any  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
better  than  a  good  many  of  the  human 
race.  Now  if  you  are  going  to  make 
your  hog  profitable  you  must  give  him 
what  he  best  enjoys,  or  he  will  not 
thrive  to  the  fullest  extent.  Give  him  a 
good  substantial  concrete  tub,  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  he  will  keep  himself  as 
clean  as  a  dairymaid,  and  will  have  no 
need  of  any  hog  wallow  that  disturbs 
our  friend  “Reader”  so  very  much. 

Then,  when  you  turn  him  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  Spring,  make  a  pen  that  he 
can  reach  readily,  putting  in  a  load  of 
good  wood  ashes,  half  a  bushel  of  salt, 
a  liberal  supply  of  sulphur  and  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  let  nature  take  its 
course.  A  hog  has  a  wonderfully  deli¬ 
cately  organized  digestion,  and  it  of¬ 
ten  gets  out  of  repair;  in  fact,  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  hog,  we  are  told,  is  very 
much  like  the  human  stomach.  When 
he  eats  something  that  does  not  digest 
readily  he  must  have  relief.  It  isn’t 
often  found  in  the  swill  bucket,  and  not 
always  in  the  clover  field.  He  cannot 
get  out  and  go  to  an  apothecary  shop 
same  as  we  humans  do  altogether  too 
often,  and  his  only  resorts  are  to  the 
roots  and  coarse  soil  found  under  the 
sod.  If,  however,  he  can  go  and  get  a 
little  taste  of  wood  ashes,  or  what  would 
be  better,  charcoal,  season  it  with  a 
little  salt,  sulphur  and  lime,  the  remedy 
is  prompt  and  immediate,  and  he  will 
have  no  desire  to  run  his  nose  into  the 
hard  earth,  neither  will  he  do  it  when 
he  finds  that  he  can  get  relief  at  his 
rude  but  effective  drug  store.  The  itch¬ 
ing  that  makes  the  hog  rub  “Reader’s” 
trees  would  be  speedily  cured  or  pre¬ 
vented,  perhaps,  if  the  hog  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  cool,  refreshing 
bath  before  irritation,  very  often 
caused  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  strik¬ 
ing  the  newly  turned-out  animal,  had 
become  aggravated. 

Now  “Reader”  does  not  want  to  talk 
to  an  intelligent  patronage  such  as  the 
readers  of  The'  R.  N.-Y.  certainly  are, 
about  the  filthy  and  offensive  hog.  He 
wants  to  remember  that  God  endowed 
these  “filthy  creatures”  with  habits  and 
inclinations  more  refined  than  those  of 
any  other  of  our  domestic  animals.  He 
should  recall  the  fact  that  a  well-bred, 
well-fed,  well-mannered  hog,  will,  if  al¬ 
lowed  the  opportunity,  divide  his  apart¬ 
ments  into  a  dining-room,  a  sleeping- 
room,  and  a  toilet-room,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  is  he  ever  guilty  of  forgetting  the 
purposes  for  which  each  one  of  these 
apartments  were  designed.  Surely  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  member  of 
the  animal  creation.  Why,  then,  should 
“Reader”  speak  so  disparagingly  of  an 
animal  that  by  nature  possesses  higher 
instincts  of  refinement  than  any  other 
of  our  farm  animals? 

We  do  not  like  to  say  that  our  friend, 
the  hog,  possesses  many  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  not  even  imitated  by  at  least  some 
members  of  the  human  family,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  true  just 
the  same.  We  are  fearful  that  “Reader” 
has  an  awful  mean  family  of  hogs  in  his 


orchard,  and  if  so  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  is  disgusted  with  them,  because 
a  mean  hog  can  be  just  as  undesirable 
a  citizen  as  we  ever  knew,  and  when  he 
has  a  slough  and  rubs  trees,  etc.,  we 
must  admit  that  lie  most  certainly  be¬ 
longs  to  that  class,  but  they  are  not  all 
that  kind.  If  “Reader”  will  come  down 
to  Maine  I  will  show  him  a  breeder  of 
hogs  who  has  several  hundred  on  his 
place  all  the  time,  and  if  he  can  hear  a 
squeal  from  any  one  of  them,  or  smell 
an  unpleasant  odor  from  the  400  feet  of 
hoghouse,  we  will  certainly  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  hog  is  a  filthy,  dirty  crea¬ 
ture,  and  that  God  never  intended  him 
to  be  even  a  dweller  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  inhabited  bv  the  human  race. 

EDWARD  P.  MAYO. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BUTTER. 

There  was  considerably  more  butter  placed 
in  cold  storage  this  season  than  last.  How¬ 
ever.  we  expect  the  Fall  make  to  he  shorter, 
also  a  less  make  during  the  Winter  than 
last  year,  but  we  believe  there  will  be 
enough  butter  for  all  till  next  May,  unless 
an  unexpected  export  demand  turns  up,  but 
for  this  to  happen,  present  prices  are  too 
high.  H.  L.  crown  &  co. 

Chicago. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  there  was  more  but¬ 
ter  put  into  storage  last  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  than  a  year  ago,  and  also  that  there 
is  about  the  same  amount  of  fancy  butter 
as  there  was  a  year  ago  in  storage.  We 
also  believe  that  owing  to  the  extreme  high 
price  of  feed  for  milch  cows  the  supply  of 
milk  will  be  less  this  coming  Winter. 

New  York.  gude  brothers. 

The  amount  of  butter  placed  in  storage 
this  season  was  far  in  excess  of  last,  as  the 
reports  of  the  Associated  Warehouses,  which 
include  all  the  prominent  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  will  denote :  The  holdings  on 
October  1,  190(1,  were  48,977,000;  1907, 

49.r>09,000;  1908,  60.569.000.  While  the 
make  of  butter  promises  to  he  light  during 
the  Winter  the  heavy  holdings  will  naturally 
result  in  moderate  prices  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  very  finest  fresh  grades,  which 
will  probably  command  high  figures,  but  we 
do  not  look  for  even  these  grades  to  go 
beyond  60  cents,  while  medium  qualities 
will  range  from  22  to  25  cents. 

New  York.  ZIMMER  &  dunkak. 

You  have  undoubtedly  seen  a  copy  of  the 
last  warehouse  report,  which  to  us  gives  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  situation  as  we  know 
of.  The  published  holdings  in  Boston,  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  were  288,000  packages,  against 
217,000  a  year  ago.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  the  long  drought 
has  seriously  affected  the  prospects  of  pro¬ 
duction  this  Fall  and  Winter,  and  the 
make  will  undoubtedly  be  much  lighter  than 
heretofore.  However,  we  have  a  long  sur¬ 
plus  to  use.  and  present  values  do  not 
look  favorable  to  much  exporting. 

EGGS. 

October  1,  1906 . 1,463,83.3 

1907  . 2,031,077 

1908  . 1,671,758 

Decrease  September.  1908 .  262,515 

BUTTER. 

October  1,  1906 . 48.977.429 

1907  . 49.507,777 

1908  . 66.569.054 

Increase,  September,  1908 .  2.016.660 

DEALER. 

The  butter  situation  just  at  present,  so 
far  as  price  and  demand  are  concerned,  is 
pretty  well  strained.  The  amount  put  in 
storage  this  season  was  quite  large,  much 
heavier  than  last  year,  and  the  storage  hold¬ 
ings  at  the  present  time  are  at  least  25  per 
cent  heavier  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  and 
it  is  the  marketing  of  this  block  of  storage 
butter  that  is  affecting  the  price  and  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  weak  market.  We  are  looking 
for  a  larger  make  of  fresh  butter  this  Win¬ 
ter  than  we  had  last  year  throughout  the 
dairying  sections  of  the  West,  where  the 
majority  of  butter  comes  from,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  good  feed. 

New  York.  .tames  Rowland  &  co. 


Lameness  in  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  four  months  old  that  went 
lame  in  right  hind  leg  two  weeks  ago.  If 
was  seen  doing  some  hard  running  that 
day  just  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  has  been 
lame  ever  since.  When  running  now  it 
shows  no  signs  of  lameness,  but  when  od 
the  trot  is  very  lame.  The  trouble  seems 
to  he  in  the  stifle  joint  as  there  appears  to 
he  a  hitch  or  jerking,  in  the  hind  leg  when 
walking  or  trotting.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do.  e.  c. 

Ohio. 

We  cannot  satisfactorily  prescribe  for 
lameness  without  an  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  seat  and  nature  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  It  would  be  well  to  place  the  colt  in 
a  box  stall  and  there  feed  lightly.  If  the 
stifle  is  known  to  be  injured  simply  rub  it 
well  with  druggist’s  soap  liniment  twice 
daily,  and  this  and  a  prolonged  rest  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary  for  recovery.  Other¬ 
wise  better  call  in  a  graduate  veterinarian 

Ay  S.  A. 


Mr.  J.  H. 

Dillenbeck,  Vernon, 

N.  J.,  started  feeding  96 
Badger  Dairy  Feed,  %  Gluten. 

Read  his  exact  words  in  a  letter  to  us: 

'In  ten  days  my  dairy  gained  one  can  of 
milk.  I  then  cut  down  on  gluten  and  fed  more 
Badger  and  my  cows  gained  more  milk.” 

The  Reason  Why 

Badger  Dairy  F eed 

is  so  much  better  than  any  other  feed  is  because  it 

§ives  so  much  better  results.  And  it  gives  so  much 
etter  results,  because  Badger  Dairy  Feed  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  necessary  Protein,  Fat  and  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  exactly  the  correct  proportion  for 
milk-making  and  conditioning.  That’s  why  cows 
fed  on  Badger  gain  in  their  milk  flow  so  nicely. 
Try  it  on  yours— you’ll  be  surprised. 

Our  Free  Book  is  mighty  interesting  and 
shows  clearly  the  profits  to  be  gained  by 
feeding  Badger  Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds. 

.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

CHAS.  A.  ERAUSE  MILLING  CO., 

Dept.  100,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


“You’ve 
Got  To 


Show  Me” 

Are  you  one  of  those 
men  who  have  to  see 
it — to  believe  it? 

If  you  are,  we  want  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,  because  we  believe 
in  letting  a  man  see  and  try  a 


Tubular  Separator 

before  asking  him  to  buy;  for  in 
the  end  it  means  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Compare  a  Tubular  with  any 
other  make  and  see  if  it  isn’t 
easier  to  fill,  oil,  turn,  handle  and 
clean,  and  the  simplest  machine 
made. 

To  prove  its  efficiency,  durabil¬ 
ity  and  economy,  try  one.  Cata¬ 
logue  153  tells  how.  Sent  free 
upon  request. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  III. 


.  JURK’S  “CUTAWAY’ 

FOR"  .We  make  120 

1  sizes  &  styles  of 

Disk  Harrows 


BIG  for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
L..nr  Orchardists  increase  their  crops 
ICRUrJ  2.1  to .  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and, 
special  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RUNNING  WATER  ON  FARM 


THE  AERM0T0R  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  farm 
building.  This  out  tit  insures  a  supply  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  price  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer.  Pump  cap. — 1600 
gals,  per  hour,  15  ft.  elevation:  ftoo  gals  ,25 
ft.;  100  gals.,  50  ft.  $4‘2.50  Delivered  at 
K.R.  Sta.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  No.  5  giving 
full  information. 

.J.  H.  EDWARDS. 

59  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 
AMERICAN  CREAM 
75  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  tho 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mail  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS'  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  it  today.  Our  new 
1  low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  in 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
ion  every  AMERICAN  ma- 
I  chine.  We  can  ship  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
great  offer  and  handsome 
free  catalogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  i  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR 


THIS 


)uinn’s  Ointment 

’does  for  the  horse  what  no  other  remedy  can  do. 
There’s  not  a  curb,  spl  int,  spavin,  wind  pull  or  bunch 
that  it  will  not  remove.  Sure  and  speedy.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  horse  owners  use  it — Quinn’s  alone.  They 
regard  it  as  the  un  failing  remedy. 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

At  all  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W.  B.  Eddy  tt  Co.,  Whitehall,  New  York. 


Write  a 


Book 


AMERICAN 


f  m* 

Our 
\\Briciei 
Direct 
to  You 


Our  branches  enable  us  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Get  an  American  ManuroSnreader 
or  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  liar-  ^ 
row  by  ordering  early. 


Freight 

Allowed 


©4t4 
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BUTTER  FROM  ONE  COW. 

Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  people  who  keep  one  cow  and 
want  to  make  blitter  from  this  small  amount 
of  cream.  It  seems  to  be  easy  to  obtain 
information  about  butter  making  on  a  large 
scale,  but  those  who  try  to  make  a  pound 
or  two  at  a  time  have  no  rules  to  go  by. 
We  have  seen  people  shaking  the  cream  in 
a  bottle  or  jar,  or  stirring  it  with  a  spoon, 
thus  making  a  sort  of  cheesy  mass.  The 
following  article  is  written  by  a  Delaware 
woman,  and  is  about  the  best  statement  of 
the  best  way  of  handling  one  cow's  cream 
that  we  have  read  : 

Both  in  Winter  and  Summer  I  use  a 
cylinder  churn  holding  three  gallons,  a 
little  wooden  butter  bowl  measuring  12 
inches  across  the  top,  and  a  wooden 
ladle.  I  like  this  little  churn  better  for 
this  warm  country,  as  I  can  churn  as 
much  as  four  pounds  at  one  churning 
and  as  low  as  one-half  pound  or  less. 
Then  it  is  small,  easy  and  light  to 
handle;  quickly  cleaned  and  dried.  Last 
Winter  I  used  a  “deep-setting  can it 
is  19  inches  high  and  measures  27  inches 
around  the  outside;  has  a  flat  lid  on  top, 
a  handle  like  a  pail,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  is  a  glass  set  in  to  show  the  cream, 
and  a  tap  at  bottom  to  run  off  the  milk. 

I  use  this  can  for  the  morning’s  milk, 
which  is  about  five  quarts,  and  cool  with 
water  and  ice ;  the  night’s  milking  is 
not  much  over  three  quarts.  I  strain  in 
small  basins  (after  setting  separately 
what  I  want  to  use).  I  add  as  much 
water  as  milk  (morning  also)  ;  in  the 
Winter  hot  water;  Summer  cold.  As 
the  milk  is  for  pigs  it  does  not  hurt  it, 
and  the  cream  separates  better.  I  churn 
three  times  each  week  in  Winter,  and 
during  the  hot  Summer  months  nearly 
every'  morning,  as  I  find  I  can  keep  the 
butter  better  and  sweeter  than  the 
cream.  In  the  Winter  I  use  eight-quart 
tin  pails  to  put  the  cream  in.  As  the 
ripening  of  the  cream  is  the  finest  point 
in  butter  making,  I  skim  all  the  cream 
while  sweet  in  one  of  these  eight-quart 
pails.  When  I  have  gathered  six  or 
seven  quarts  of  cream  I  put  in  one-half 
cupful  of  buttermilk,  for  a  starter,  from 
the  previous  churning.  I  stir  all  well 
together  and  set  at  the  back  of  the  stove 
to  ripen,  where  it  will  keep  warm,  cov¬ 
ering  over  with  a  lid  and  towel.  I  do 
this  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
churning;  three  or  four  times  during 
the  day  I  lift  the  cover  and  stir  lightly 
once  around.  When  the  cream  has  be¬ 
come  pleasantly  acid  and  just  starting  to 
thicken,  I  remove  cover  and  set  away 
in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  morning; 
it  usually  takes  from  seven  to  10  hours, 
according  to  the  heat,  as  it  will  ripen 
much  quicker  a  warm  day  than  a  cold 
one.  When  ready  to  churn,  heat  up 
again  to  the  temperature  for  churning; 

I  churn  at  68  degrees  F.  in  Winter, 
lower  in  Summer.  The  cream  should 
have  a  sweet  acid  flavor,  and  a  velvety 
appearance  when  ready  for  churning.  I 
use  the  tin  for  cream  in  Winter,  as  the 
cream  ripens  much  better  in  it.  During 
the  hot  Summer  months  I  use  one-gal¬ 
lon  stone  jars,  as  the  milk  is  generally 
thick  when  skimmed ;  I  can  then  keep 
the  cream  colder  in  stone  than  tin,  as  I 
use  cold  water  for  setting  cream  jars 
and  milk  in.  I  never  skim  new  cream  in 
just  before  churning,  as  it  will  not 
churn  the  same  and  is  lost  in  the  butter¬ 
milk.  I  use  no  starter  when  the  milk  is 
sour  when  skimmed.  As  there  are  no  cel¬ 
lars  here  in  this  section  of  country,  and 
no  farmers  have  ice,  I  use  small  tin  pails 
in  Summer  to  strain  the  milk  in  and 
cool  in  tubs  of  cold  water.  I  use  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  (one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful),  according  to  strength 
of  salt  and  customers.  For  my  churn¬ 
ing  (two  pounds  at  a  churning  or  little 
over)  I  put  in  12  or  13  drops  of  color. 

It  takes  me  from  15  to  20  minutes  to 
churn.  I  use  a  dairy  thermometer,  F. 
sjale.  It  is  a  round  glass  tube,  with 
churning,  cheese,  etc.,  marked  on  it.  I 
wash  my  butter  through  two  waters,  or 
until  the  water  comes  off  clear,  and  the 


same  temperature  as  the  cream,  then 
take  from  the  churn  into  the  little  but¬ 
ter-bowl  and  salt ;  let  stand  one  hour, 
then  press  as  much  water  out  as  pos¬ 
sible,  weigh  and  form  in  one-pound 
rolls,  wrap  in  a  sheet  of  dampened  but¬ 
ter  paper,  place  in  a  large  stone  jar  for 
market  day.  I  run  off  the  buttermilk 
through  a  fine  wire  strainer  to  catch  any 
particles  of  fine  butter,  also  put  the 
cream  in  the  churn  through  a  strainer 
in  the  Winter  time,  to  make  it  more 
even.  When  ripening  the  cream  I  turn 
the  pail  around  occasionally  that  it  may 
not  get  too  warm  on  one  side. 

Cream  from  the  milk  of  a  fresh  milk¬ 
ing  cow  will  rise  faster  and  better 
than  from  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has 
been  milking  a  long  time ;  also,  cream 
will  rise  faster  and  better  from  the 
milk  of  a  cow  that  is  fed  cow  peas,  a ? 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  so  much 
greater.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  allows  no  soap  on  tin  dairy  uten¬ 
sils,  but  uses  the  common  baking  soda, 
as  it  is  better  in  the  slops  used  for  pigs, 
etc.,  than  soap.  Use  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  an  abundance  of  boiling  water  for 
all  dairy  utensils,  always  rinsing  first 
with  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  When 
one  is  required  to  use  the  shallow  pan 
for  setting  the  milk  in,  I  find  it  the  best 
plan  to  watch  closely,  and  as  the  milk 
just  turns  a  slight  acid  to  skim;  it  may 
be  morning,  noon  or  night.  By  doing 
so  a  good  uniform  quality  of  butter  will 
be  the  result.  e.  a.  parsons. 

Kent  Co.,  Delaware. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Scouring  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  about  eight  years  old  that 
is  troubled  with  a  very  bad  habit.  When 
I  take  him  out  for  about  a  half  hour’s 
trot  on  the  road,  where  the  road  is  good 
and  level,  if  I  make  him  trot  along  a  little 
faster  than  a  walk,  his  bowels  suddenly 
become  very  loose.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  some  remedy  for  this.  Other¬ 
wise  the  horse  is  good,  and  a  good  worker, 
and  if  he  is  allowed  to  take  his  time  and 
walk  along  slowly,  this  will  not  happen. 

c.  N. 

If  the  horse  has  a  long,  weak,  “washy” 
coupling,  so  that  ho  looks  cut  up  in  the 
flank  like  a  greyhound,  the  trouble  will 
prove  incurable.  Otherwise  it  is  due  to 
indigestion  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
work,  and  will  in  time  disappear  if  you 
cut  the  grain  ration  in  half  and  double 
the  exercise.  Also  see  that  his  teeth  are 
in  order,  and  that  all  food  is  of  first-class 
quality.  Give  drinking  water  before  feed¬ 
ing  but  none  of  it  just  before  driving. 
Si  range  to  say.  fhe  feeding  of  carrots  some¬ 
times  proves  beneficial  in  such  cases. 

a.  s.  A. 

Grease. 

I  have  a  very  valuable  horse  seven  years 
old  next  Spring:  have  owned  him  about  18 
months.  Last  Fall  early  a  real  good  case 
of  grease  heel  developed,  and  he  was  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  me.  I  did  not 
use  him  at  all  from  November  until  April 
following.  I  fed  him  bran  and  oats  with 
one  tablespoonful  Fowler’s  solution,  oil  cake 
meal,  horse  middlings,  etc.,  three  times  daily, 
and  as  Spring  came  on  it  healed  up,  only 
leaving  scars  around  ankles  where  bunches 
had  remained  for  some  time.  Now,  as 
weather  comes  colder,  I  notice  the  slight 
cracks  are  reappearing  something  like  they 
did  last  Winter.  Would  you  repeat  the 
Fowler’s  solution  again  this  Winter,  and 
how  much  per  day?  Since  I  have  had  the 
horse  lie  has  been  kept  in  cleanliness  and 
his  stall  is  perfectly  dry  and  well  bedded. 
This  case  of  grease  heel  had  developed, 
of  course,  before  I  got  the  horse,  from  filthy 
stables,  bad  treatment,  etc.,  and  now  it  is 
almost  if  not  quite  incurable.  w.  p.  p. 

Maryland. 

Stop  feeding  grain  and  let  the  horse  live 
on  hay,  corn  fodder  and  roots.  He  should 
either  be  worked  or  abundantly  exercised 
every  day  of  the  year,  Winter  and  Summer, 
or  live  practically  an  outdoor  life.  This 
is  the  natural  way  of  curing  grease,  and 
it  is  better  than  much  medicine.  Apply 

sulphur  ointment  or  sulphur  and  oil  lotion 
freely  every  day.  It  you  do  not  care  to 
give  such  treatment  then  it  would  be  best 
to  let  the  horse  go  to  some  dealer  who 
thinks  he  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  treat- 


HAND  POWER 

OR 

HORSE  POWER 

VERSUS 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 
POWER 


WHETHER  you,  your  men  or  your  horses  do  the 
farm  work  some  sort  of  power  is  exerted. 

The  businesslike,  money-making  farmer  will 
use  the  cheapest  power. 

Neither  hand  labor  nor  horse  labor  can  accomplish  so 
much  at  so  little  expense  as  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 

These  engines  are  reliable  and  efficient.  They  will  eas¬ 
ily  supply  power  for  corn  shelling,  feed  grinding,  ensilage 
cutting,  turning  the  fanning  mill,  operating  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  and  other  dairy  machines — and  a  dozen  other  things 
besides.  They  supply  adequate,  untiring,  inexpensive  power 
for  everything  that  man  or  horse  can  do  and  for  many  they 
cannot  do. 

An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  installed  outside  the  barn 
door  or  within  the  barn  means  a  power  house  on  the  farm. 

Horse  power  and  man  power  can  be  applied  only  to  certain 
tasks.  I.  H.  C.  gas  enginepower  may  beused  for  every  other  duty 
about  the  farm.  There  is  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  for  every  purpose. 

They  are  money  makers  and  money  savers.  They  lighten  both 
expense  and  labor.  They  afford  a  short  cut  to  success  and 
prosperity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average  farm,  an  I.  H.  C.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  will  more  than  repay  its  first  cost  each  year. 

The  nice  adaptation  of  these  engines  to  all  farm  duties  is  one 
of  the  most  excellent  features  They  are  built  in  . — 

Vertical,  2,  3  and  25-horse  power. 

Horizontal,  (Stationary  and  Portable)  4,  6,  8, 10  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 
Traction,  10, 12, 15  and  20-horse  power. 

Air  Cooled,  1  and  2-horse  power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  these  dependable, 
efficient  engines.  Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  get 
catalogs  and  particulars,  or  write  the  home  office. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

(Incorporated) 


Siickney  Gasoline  Engines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


)  The  engine  With  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modern  open  tank  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  the  best. 

/Seven  sizes,  1%  to  16  H.  P. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 
land  Catechism  which 
tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  "L 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 
Engine 

is  the  all -service  engine* 
Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  types  and  sizes.  For  all 
kindg  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 
Let  us  fend  you  fine  free  .Engine 
Book  with  proofs.  Postal  us  your  name,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

C.  I* 1.  &  J.  LAC80N  CO.,  856  30th  St.,  Mllwanke.,  WIs. 


what  our  engine  would  save  you  in  time 
r — work — money— you’d  find  out  now  about 

lour  big  30-day  Free  Trial  Oiler  on  the 

Waterloo  Boy 

the  5-year 
guaranteed 

gasoline  engine 

Writ©  today  for  free 
{catalogue  and  our 

big  spoclal  offer. 
Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
Dept  7, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ment  of  such  an  abominable  disorder.  The 
dose  of  Fowler’s  .solution  is  half  an  ounce, 
and  it  should  be  given  night  and  morning. 

a.  s.  A. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  SYRACUSE^  Yj 

You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 

wherever  you  go.  They  are 
engines  that  insure  service. 

You  want  an  engine 
that  insures  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
/  engine.  Book  free. 
^  Send  now  to 

.'James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  219,  Springfield,  O. 


TRYON  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that 
we  have  a  stanchion  that  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  all  other  makes, 
without  the  objectionable  features 
of  any  of  them. 

Write  for  booklet. 

TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Be  Hoy  -  -  New  York. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Oo, 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  OO,  Cuba,  New  York. 


WARRINER’S 


STANCHION 


CHAIN 
HANGING 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kewanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 

—  Eorestvllle,  Conn. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

»01  engine  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  en 
o  Buy— Less  to  Hun.  Ouickl  v.  easilv  stH.rt.ftrt  Vihratinn  r»rn.<*tion  1 1  v  ovgrcnmn  Phnn  txl,r  n  ....  . .....  1  ...  _  ,  • 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

_  _  _ _ _ _  ‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

oho!  engine  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulkTnThalf  tha™”  ”le  eylinX^engin^wm^ 

JSg ^SEND Vibration  practically  overeome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon* It  Ja  com b "fatlon’ 
engine.  t>LM)  fok  latalogil.  L  JL.M.MT  Ldh*  PLM1*  CO.,  Ultra.,  Meagher  unci  loth  Sit*.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  year, 


100S. 
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THAT  AWFUL  FEED  BILL. 

Xovv  that  election  is  over,  and  “Bill” 
is  safely  elected,  the  people  are  settling 
down  to  four  years  more  of  business. 
Some  are  pleased  because  their  favorite 
Bill  was  elected,  and  some  would  have 
preferred  the  other  Bill ;  but  all  will  ad¬ 
just  their  business  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  country  will  keep  improv¬ 
ing  just  as  it  always  has.  As  a  New 
York  State  dairyman,  I  must  adjust  my 
business  like  everybody  else,  or  let  that 
business  suffer.  Let  me  see — what  is 
my  biggest  bill  of  expense?  Why,  it  is 
my  feed  bill,  by  all  odds.  I  have  200 
acres  of  land,  but  I  find  that  I  have  been 
paying  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  cattle  feeds.  Now  I  wonder  if  I  am 
not  making  a  mistake?  I  began  buying 
feed  when  it  was  much  cheaper  than  it 
is  now,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have  got 
in  the  habit  of  it.  Then  the  farm  was 
in  rather  poor  shape,  and  needed  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  and  I  figured  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  bran  at  $15  per  ton  and  feed  it  to 
the  cows  than  it  was  to  buy  commercial 
fertilizer  at  $30  per  ton  and  spread  it 
directly  on  the  ground.  But  the  farm  is 
getting  in  better  shape,  and  the  price  of 
bran  has  nearly  doubled,  with  no  sign 
of  a  let-up.  It  seems  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  big  a  crop  of  wheat  the  west¬ 
ern  farmers  raise.  It  is  bought  up  only 
as  fast  as  the  dealers  want  it,  and  it 
comes  over  the  tracks  by  mighty  slow 
freight,  and  our  local  dealers  pull  long 
faces  and  tell  us  that  each  load  cannot 
be  duplicated  at  the  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  “infant  industries”  of  the 
country  have  flourished  wonderfully,  but 
they  have  manufactured  a  few  million 
dollars  worth  more  of  goods  than  they 
can  sell  just  at  present,  so  they  are 
willing  to  lend  a  few  thousands  of  their 
workmen  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
Also  the  horse  market  is  just  a  little 
dull.  Now,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  buy  an  extra  team  and  feed  them  on 
that  great  crop  of  hay  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  set  one  of  those  mechanics  at 
turning  up  the  sod  with  one  of  those 
nice  plows  that  he  has  made? 

The  next  question  is :  What  shall  we 
raise?  I  really  don’t  believe  that  it  pays 
me  to  raise  much  more  corn  than  will 
go  in  my  silo.  It  is  all  right  to  raise  a 
little  “State”  corn  extra,  just  to  feed  the 
chickens  and  finish  off  the  pigs.  But  de¬ 
liver  me  from  a  whole  lot  of  dry  corn¬ 
stalks.  Oats  are  splendid,  but  they  do 
not  do  so  very  well  on  sod  ground.  This 
year  I  sowed  a  bushel  of  Canada  field 
peas  with  two  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre.  The  field  where  they  were  sown 
was  not  one  that  had  greatly  come  under 
the  influence  of  those  bran-fed  cows,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  farthest  from  the  barn, 
and  on  a  rather  bad  hill  at  that.  So  the 
peas  especially  did  not  grow  very  big; 
but  now  that  they  are  thrashed  they  show 
up  pretty  well  in  the  grain  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  weighs  over  40  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  And  what  stuff  it  is  when 
ground  up  nicely  to  throw  on  top  of  a 
bushel  of  that  heavily-eared  corn  silage ! 
You  don’t  need  to  mix  that  up  with 
“black  strap”  molasses  to  get  a  cow  to 
eat  it,  or  to  give  you  grace  to  offer  it  to 
her  either. 

Some  think  that  I  would  do  better  to 
raise  the  oats  on  one  field  and  the  peas 
on  another.  This  is  a  question  that  I 
have  not  decided  for  myself.  My  idea 
was  that  the  oats  would  hold  the  peas 
up,  and  make  harvesting  with  a  binder 
practical,  which  they  did  this  year.  But 
the  peas  ripened  first  and  some  were  lost 
in  harvesting.  Now  perhaps  it  zvould 
be  best  to  raise  a  few  acres  of  these  peas 
by  themselves  and  “hook”  them  up  by 
hand.  What  do  you  say? 

I  have  also  thought  about  sowing  the 
peas  with  barley.  I  don’t  know  very 
much  about  barley,  but  I  believe  that  it 
does  better  on  sod  ground  than  oats  do, 
and  the  peas  certainly  like  the  sod  all 
right.  Also,  wouldn’t  the  barley  and 
peas  ripen  up  more  evenly  than  the  oats 
and  peas?  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
barley  would  not  hold  up  the  peas,  and 
that  the  whole  crop  would  go  down  in  a 


tangle.  Let  us  look  into  these  things 
and  give  those  western  dealers  a  jolt 
next  year  by  leaving  them  alone.  Maybe 
we  can’t  raise  quite  so  many  tons  of 
feed  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding,  but  I  think  the  quality  will  make 
up  for  it.  If  the  little  light  oats  that 
have  no  meats,  the  hulls  of  the  good 
oats  mixed  with  a  few  malt  sprouts  and 
a  quantity  of  corncob,  and  the  whole 
disguised  with  a  coating  of  “black 
strap,”  will  show  a  high  analysis  and 
make  the  cows  give  milk,  just  consider 
what  real  plump  meaty  oats,  nice  bright 
barley  and  fat  Canada  peas  would  do 
for  bossy!  I  think  she  will  be  contented 
with  a  quart  or  two  less  if  the  conse¬ 
quent  void  is  filled  up  with  nice  clover 
hay. 

Here  is  another  question:  Does  it 
pay  a  dairy  farmer  who  does  not  raise 
all  of  his  cow  feed  to  raise  crops  for 
market,  such  as  potatoes,  corn  and  peas 
for  the  canning  factory,  etc.?  I  see  that 
some  are  raising  peas  for  the  cannery. 
These  are  usually  ready  for  harvesting 
right  when  the  clover  needs  to  be  cut. 
And  remember  that  those  peas  must  be 
cut  and  taken  to  the  factory  just  when 
they  come  along  and  tell  you  that  they 
are  ready  for  them.  If  the  loss  to  the 
clover  crop,  the  cost  of  drawing  those 
heavy  green  peas,  vines  and  all,  to  the 
factory,  was  added  to  the  value  of  an 
equal  number  of  acres  of  field  peas 
grown  for  feed,  wouldn’t  it  be  nearly  as 
big  as  the  canning  factory  check  after 
they  had  taken  out  the  cost  of  the  seed 
peas?  Then  wouldn’t  a  crop  of  silage 
corn  be  just  as  good  as  the  sweet  corn 
at  the  factory?  Some  say  that  the  sweet 
cornstalks  are  good  enough  for  the  silo 
with  the  ears  picked  off.  But  I  have 
never  got  too  many  ears  to  grow  on  corn 
to  suit  me  when  the  whole  thing  went 
into  the  silo.  Besides,  I  believe  that 
sweet  corn  is  generally  supposed  to  de¬ 
velop  a  little  too  much  acid  in  the  silo 
to  be  just  right. 

Of  course  when  we  raise  potatoes  or 
other  market  crops  the  whole  thing  goes 
from  the  farm.  There  is  no  straw  to 
be  used  to  absorb  liquids  in  the  stable, 
then  go  back  saturated  with  ammonia, 
etc.,  to  the  field.  For  we  are  not  Mr. 
Norton’s  kind  of  farmers  who  “burn 
chaff  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.”  We 
know  that  it  makes  a  big  difference  to 
a  dairy  farm  whether  the  milk  even  is 
sold  or  manufactured  on  the  place  and 
the  residue  fed  to  calves  and  pigs.  Now 
we  have  all  Winter  before  us  to  thrash 
out  these  things.  Let  us  get  the  full 
value  of  our  dollar  out  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  using  it  to  clear  these  things  up. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


1  SEND  FOR  CAT.No.  159,  IT  TELLS  ALL  | 
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INTFARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BellowsFalis.Vt.I 

/VBSor 


BINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  .Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Rruises,  Cure  the 
I.ameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,. 'Side  Hone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  $2.00  a 
bot  tle  at  dealers  or  deivered. 

AI3SOK1JINE ,J It., for  mankind, $1. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  X.igaments, En¬ 
larged  glands,  veins  or  muscles — heals 
ulcers — allays  pain.  Hook  Kroe. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.  81  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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More  Milk- 
Fat  More  Beef 


Milk  in  the  cow  and  fat  on  the  steer  are  both  the  result 
of  the  digestion  of  food  over  and  above  that  required  to 
maintain  life  and  repair  waste.  You  see,  then,  that  the  whole 
profit  in  feeding  for  either  milk  or  meat  is  vitally  connected 
with  one  bodily  function — digestion. 

W eaken  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  and  appetite 
goes  off,  or  the  manure  heap  is  made  the  richer  by  undigested 
nutriment.  Strengthen  these  vital  parts,  and  appetite  is  sharpened, 
your  milk  pail  fuller  and  your  steer  heavier.  Therefore  we  say, 
“ Aim  at  all  times  to  strengthen  animal  digestion." 


DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

makes  stomach,  intestines,  their  nerves  and  every  other  organ  of  tho  animal  act  up  to  full  capacity,  a  condition  which  wo  have  airoadv  wnn  moan, 
profitable  production.  Hr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  a  ration,  or  to  be  fed  alone ;  but  given  twice  a  day  in  the  ration It  brhi“  aboiTtm? 

Bible  assimilation,  or  healthful  use,  of  large  quantities  of  food.  ’  °  ”ut'  me  t  reatest  DOS‘ 


i  greatest  pos- 

Increasing  the  stockman’s  profit  by  Increasing  digestion  is  known  as  “  Tho  Dr.  ness  Idea.”  Dr.  Hess  (MD.DVS)  he’ioved  it 
put  feeding  on  a  more  paying  basis  by  making  perfect  digestion ,  and  for  that  purpose  he  formulated  his  Stock  Food!  We'havo  seen  how  i  benefit* 
tho  cow  and  tho  steer— it  Is  j  ust  as  valuable  for  tho  horse,  sheep  or  hog.  “  ueuenis 

One  very  important  thing  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  way  in  which  it  makes  appetite  for  rough  fodder.  Cattle  receiving  it  eat  much  h™ 
and  stover,  which,  of  course,  is  a  saving  of  grain.  It  also  (by  increasing  digesUonl  stives  waste  of  food  in  tho  manure.  nay 

The  ingredients  In  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  are  indorsed  by  such  men  as  Professors  Winslow.  Quitman  and  Finlay  Dun.  and  it  is  sold  everywhere 
on  a  written  guarantee.  1  ho  dose  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day.  J  wnere 

100  lbs.  $5.00;  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DR  upcc  e,  *  d  sz 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  ran;a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month-Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals,  You  can  have  hi«  or 
Veterinary  Book  any  time  by  asking.  Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper.  *  l  ucaa  nave  ^  9G‘PagO 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

very  little  of  this  wonderful  tonic  (formulated  by  Dr.  Hess,  M.D.,  D.V.S.)  corrects  tendency  toward  indigestion  in  liens,  makes  them  eat  with  appetite  and 


put' to  use  more  of  the  egg-producing  food, 
evident  that  the  more  food  used  the 


‘'ji"*  K/ivaiu  muigrauui i  m  ueus,  manes  mem  eai  witn  appetite  and 

This  is  known  as  The  l>r.  lless  Idea  to  give  strenoth  to  digestive  organs  and  so  prevent  food  waste,  it  being 


s  more  eggs  would  be  laid 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-aee-a,  besides  making  eggs,  also  helps  toward  the  fatting  of  a  market  bird,  shortens  moulting  time  and  is  very 
growing  chicks.  It  nas  the  endorsement  of  Poultry  Associations  in  both  United  States  and  Canada  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  r'>up  rio.  Itiss 
guarantee :  one  penny’s  worth  being  enough  for  30  hens  one  day. 

1%  lbs.  25c  ;  mail  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25  ;  25  lb.  pail  2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South 

Send  2e  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book, .free. 


.  good  indeed  for 
sold  on  a  written 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  (Jo., 
2(12  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ¥.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

Farmers  are  receiving  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  signed  by  one  Julian  Hawthorne, 
of  New  York,  soliciting  sales  of  stock 
in  a  concern  called  the  Temagami- 
Cobalt  Mines,  Limited.  If  you  buy 
quick  you  can  get  the  stock  for  50 
cents  per  share,  and  if  you  pay  all  cash 
you  can  get  three  per  cent  off  this.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  could  do  better  on  a  dicker 
for  large  blocks.  Do  we  advise  you  to 
go  into  it?  Well,  no.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
says  he  is  best  known  in  literature.  One 
farmer  who  sends  his  printed  matter 
thinks  he  had  better  continue  in  “litera¬ 
ture.”  We  do  not  know  how  the  advice 
will  suit  Mr.  Hawthorne,  but  our  stand¬ 
ing  advice  is  to  leave  mining  stock 
about  which  you  know  nothing  alone,  no 
matter  what  the  reputation  of  the  men 
who  promote  it  may  be.  Last  year  a 
minister  in  Brooklyn  helped  promote  a 
great  big  fraud,  and  many  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  lost  their  money.  This  Cobalt 
company  was  organized  about  three 
months  ago  for  $3,000, 000.  Of  this  $2,- 
000,000  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  the 
men  interested,  and  you  can  buy  some  of 
the  remaining  million.  They  decline  to 
furnish  a  financial  statement,  and  for  all 
we  can  discover  to  the  contrary,  you 
may  as  well  subscribe  to  a  mining  stock 
in  the  moon. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Home  Apron 
&  Dress  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.? 

I  have  a  friend  who  would  like  to  earn 
money  at  home,  but  could  not  afford  a  loss. 
I’loase  advise.  c.  N.  s. 

New  York. 

Please  advise  me  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  apron  maker,  Mine.  Richards,  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  letter  inclosed  came  to  me 
without  my  knowing  anything  about  the 
party,  although  I  am  a  dressmaker  by 
trade.  M.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Both  the  above  are  of  the  same  type. 
To  our  mind  the  “work  at  home”  fakers 
are  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
petty  grafters  we  know'  anything  about. 
They  get  only  small  sums  of  money  to 
be  sure;  but  they  deliberately  set  out 
to  swindle  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  needy, 
and  often  make  their  appeals  directly 
to  the  crippled.  Of  course  they  do  not 
want  any  aprons  made  and  returned  to 
them.  They  w'ant  to  get  a  remittance 
from  you,  and  they  know  it  will  come 
easier  if  they  promise  some  easy  work 
at  home  for  good  pay.  They  all  want 
the  remittance  first,  and  you  are  to  get 
the  pay  afterwards.  The  pretense  is  that 
they  must  have  some  guarantee  of  your 
good  faith,  but  how  about  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  good  faith?  Sometimes 
they  send  some  little  supplies  or  mate¬ 
rial  as  a  sort  of  bait;  but  when  they  do 
so  they  usually  want  you  next  to  send  a 
still  larger  remittance  for  something 
else.  Often  you  never  hear  from  the 
first  remittance,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  from 
the  second.  We  have  never  known  any¬ 
one  to  get  a  cent  for  the  “work  at 
home.”  This  Detroit  concern  is  modest; 
only  25  cents  is  required  on  the  start, 
while  the  California  people  want  one 
dollar.  Never  expect  any  satisfactory 
results  from  a  correspondence  with  the 
“work  at  home”  fakers. 

Recently  a  man  claiming  to  bo  an  agent 
tried  to  induce  my  wife  to  take  96  bars 
of  soap  on  the  inducement  that  she  would 
also  get  a  56-piece  set  of  dishes,  the  price 
of  all  to  be  $4,  to  be  delivered  in  10  days, 
lie  wanted  her  .to  pay  part  down.  On  my 
advice  she  concluded  to  keep  her  money 
until  the  goods  were  delivered.  Several  in 
the  neighborhood  paid  from  $2  to  $3  and 
.$4,  and  we  have  not  seen  him  since.  Can 
you  do  anything  to  help  those  who  paid 
their  money?  Not  one  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  here  gave  him  any  money.  I  inclose 
the  receipt.  t.  h. 

Michigan. 

The  receipt  is  headed  by  The  Wil¬ 
liams  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Gladsbery,  and  acknowledges  receipt  of 
$4,  and  agrees  to  give  a  premium  of  a 
56-piece  dinner  set  with  96  bars  of  soap. 
It  is  stated  that  delivery  is  to  be  made 
September  16,  but  the  agent  did  not  sign 
his  name  and  no  street  number  is  given 
for  the  company.  It  is  evidently  a 
swindle,  and  we  gladly  express  the  word 
of  caution  requested  by  our  Michigan 
friend,  who  acted  so  wisely  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  himself. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  South 
Mountain  Oil  &  Development  Co.,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.?  Two  years  ago  the  people  here 
took  stock  in  the  company,  and  we  cannot 
get  anything  definite  from  the  officers. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  h.  k. 

This  is  a  Delaware  corporation  with 
headquarters  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is 
promoted  by  a  Fred  Lewis,  whose  wife 
is  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  secured 
an  option  on  some  land,  and  started  to 


dig  an  oil  well,  but  the  contractor  dis¬ 
continued  work  at  200  feet.  It  is  said 
he  was  not  paid  for  his  work.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  not  known  to  have  any  available 
assets,  get  no  local  credit,  and  it  was 
probably  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  stock  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

I  l’eceived  to-day  a  post  office  money  or¬ 
der  for  $8.50,  from  ,J.  A.  Adams,  of  New 
York.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  part 
in  this  matter.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  would 
have  got  it  but  for  your  disinterested  kind¬ 
ness.  Y’ou  will  hear  from  me  again. 

New  York.  c.  b.  l. 

This  remittance  was  for  a  shipment 
of  eggs  made  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
some  eight  months  ago,  and  the  shipper 
could  get  no  reply  to  letters.  It  took  a 
second  letter  from  us  to  get  the  money, 
but  the  first  was  promptly  answered.  It 
does  one  more  good  to  bring  such  fel¬ 
lows  to  time  than  to  eat. 

I  sent  my  broker  $100  as  a  margin,  with 
orders  to  buy  $150  worth  of  stock,  he  to 
bold  the  stock  as  security.  Later  he  sells 
the  stock  without  my  consent  for  $10,  the 
market  price  then.  Shall  I  have  to  make 
good  to  the  broker  the  $40  lost? 

New  York.  w.  v.  D. 

If  the  $100  was  sent  simply  with  an 
order  to  purchase  $150  worth  of  stock, 
and  without  any  further  conditions,  the 
broker  should  not  sell  without  an 
authorization.  If  he  sold  without  an 
authorization  and  without  having  noti¬ 
fied  his  customer,  the  customer  would 
not  only  not  be  responsible  for  the  $40 
difference,  but  the  broker  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  customer  for  the  highest 
market  price  of  the  stock  between  the 
date  of  the  sale  and  the  commencement 
of  an  action  by  the  customer.  While  this 
is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  our  ear¬ 
nest  advice  to  our  people  is  to  keep  out 
of  stock  speculation,  which  is  a  polite 
term  for  gambling. 

A  friend  in  the  State  of  Texas  sends 
us  a  circular  from  the  Iron  Producing 
Lands  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
asks  if  we  would  recommend  stock  in 
the  company  as  a  good  investment.  We 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  in¬ 
variably  advise  farmers  to  leave  such 
stocks  alone. 

In  a  recent  issue  you  asked  why  nursery 
agents  got  up  such  improbable  stories  in 
order  to  sell  trees.  When  I  was  a  very 
young  man  I  was  a  nursery  agent.  I  was 
conscientious  enough  to  try  to  get  my  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  trees'  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  to  get  them  delivered  in  good  condition 
and  true  to  name.  I  so  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  farmers  that  I  was  enabled  to 
build  up  a  trade  which  I  thought  I  could 
hold  indefinitely.  1  knew  every  farmer  for 
miles  around  my  delivery  points,  and  was 
always  glad  to  meet  them,  and  they  seemed 
glad  ( o  see  me.  But.  one  Spring  a  number 
of  canvassers  from  Troy,  Ohio,  got  in  a 
part  of  my  territory  and  sold  a  lot  of 
stock.  They  could  not  sell  to  many  of  my 
best  customers,  but  to  some  they  made 
sales,  much  to  my  surprise  and  mortification. 
I  reproached  one  of  them  for  not  waiting 
for  me ;  his  answer  was  that  he  wanted 
some  fine  plums,  and  I  had  always  advised 
him  not  to  buy  unless  he  was  willing  to 
fight  curculio,  and  that  these  Troy  men 
had  plum  trees  that  were  curculio  proof. 

Indiana.  a.  a.  m. 

This  incident  explains  the  motive  no 
doubt  for  the  big  stories  told  by  many 
a  tree  agent.  The  extravagant  stories 
sell  trees  where  an  honest  statement  of 
the  facts  would  lose  an  order.  It  is 
just  like  the  faker  who  writes  you  that 
you  have  won  a  prize  in  a  contest  you 
never  heard  of,  and  all  you  need  do  is 
to  send  $1.37  for  packing,  etc.,  and  a 
solid  gold  watch  will  be  mailed  you. 
If  you  get  anything,  it  will  be  a  tfn 
clock  that  cost  about  40  cents  each 
wholesale.  If  he  told  you  the  truth 
that  he  had  a  cheap  watch  to  sell  you 
at  $1.37  you  would  not  buy;  so  he 
works  up  a  fake  story  about  a  prize, 
and  thousands  bite.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  put  you  wise  to  these  fake 
schemes. 

Can  you  tell  us  wbat  to  do  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case :  An  agent  of  M.  M.  Fenner 
Co.,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.,  proprietors  of  family 
remedies,  called  at  farmhouses  here,  and 
after  praising  the  remedies,  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  ldave  some  bottles  of  the  remedies 
with  the  understanding  that  a  certain  share 
might  be  used  as  trial  if  occasion  offered, 
and  promised  to  call  again  and  take  away 
the  goods  or  collect  for  them  if  it  was 
decided  to  keep  them  after  trial.  The  agent 
has  not  reappeared,  hut  instead  a  letter 
came  from  the  company  saying  that  their 
agent  has  been  withdrawn  and  asking  a 
remittance  for  the  remedies  left  with  us. 
Failing  to  get  reply  to  their  first  letter, 
they  now  write  a  second,  threatening  to 
place  the  bill  for  collection.  In  case  the 
bottles  have  not  been  opened,  can  they  col¬ 
lect?  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  your  readers  here,  who  have  great 
confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  if  you  will  tell 
us  about  this.  w.  R.  p. 

New  York 

No;  the  company  cannot  collect  under 
the  circumstances,  not  even  if  some  of 
the  bottles  were  used  as  the  agent  di¬ 
rected.  We  do  not  think  they  will  try 
to  collect  by  suit,  but  will  keep  up  the 
bluff  as  long  as  they  see  any  chance  of 
getting  the  money.  Write  them  briefly 
to  come  and  get  the  goods  or  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  shipping  them,  and  then  pay 
no  more  attention  to  them.  j.  j.  d. 


HOW  LONG  TO  KEEP  HENS. 

The  average  hen  produces  best  in  her 
second  year,  after  which  she  declines 
more  or  less  rapidly.  The  more  coming- 
two-year-olds  that  are  kept  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  others  then  the  better  will 
be  the  average  of  production.  It  is 
obviously  best  then  to  plan  to  keep  the 
birds  through  their  second  producing 
season,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
thereafter  as  is  possible,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  younger  stock. 

How  to  Know  the  Age  of  Fowls. — . 
When  fowls  of  different  ages  run  to¬ 
gether  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  the  age 
of  those  more  than  a  year  old,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  many  old  unprofit¬ 
able  hens  are  kept  years  after  their 
alloted  time,  while  many  are  killed  pre¬ 
maturely.  It  is  necessary  then,  for  best 
results,  to  employ  some  means  whereby 
the  exact  age  of  fowls  can  be  told.  The 
best  method  of  determining  the  age  of 
fowls  is  by  use  of  leg  bands.  They  are 
simple,  cheap  and  certain.  Any  one  of 
many  many  systems  of  marking  can  be 
used  with  success.  An  excellent  system 
is  by  the  use  of  letters  and  figures,  the 
letters  standing  for  the  year,  and  the 
figures  for  the  individual  birds,  dims 
Al,  A2,  A3,  etc.,  may  stand  for  the 

1908- hatched  chicks,  Bl,  B2,  B3,  etc.,  for 

1909- hatched  chicks  and  so  on.  Even  in 
small  flocks  this  system  would  pay,  as 
there  is  no  guesswork  connected  with 
it,  and  all  old  hens  can  be  weeded  out 
instead  of  being  left  to  eat  the  profits 
from  the  younger  ones. 

The  Winter  Quarters. — Now  is  the 
time  to  see  that  the  quarters  for  the 
Winter  are  warm,  dry  and  well  venti¬ 
lated.  Roup  and  other  diseases  prevail 
in  damp  houses.  Dampness  and  poor 
ventilation  go  hand  in  hand,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  remedy  the  former  we  must  cor¬ 
rect  the  latter.  The  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  good  ventilation  depends  on  the 
house  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  important 
in  all  cases,  however,  to  have  at  least 
two  separate  openings  so  that  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  is  set  up.  Often  a  cold  house 
can  be  made  very  comfortable  by  nailing 
roofing  paper  on  the  outside,  by  double 
boarding,  or  even  by  nailing  boards 
loosely  over  the  framework  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  stuffing  the  space  with  straw. 

Winter  Feeding. — Much  of  the  secret 
of  success  in  poultry  depends  on  proper 
feeding.  Laying  hens  need  a  variety  of 
food,  including  grains,  meat,  vegetables, 
mineral  matter,  which  is  included  in 
shells,  and  grit.  Grains  should  be  fed  in 
variety.  If  the  fowls  are  fed  three  times 
per  day,  the  morning  and  evening  feed¬ 
ings  should  be  of  whole  grain,  while  the 
noon  feeding  should  be  a  mash,  pre¬ 
ferably  wet.  If  only  two  feedings  are 
given  the  whole  grain  should  be  fed  at 
night  and  the  mash  in  the  morning.  The 
whole  grain  takes  longer  for  digestion 
and  develops  more  heat  than  the  soft 
mash,  and  on  this  account  is  preferable 
for  the  evening  feeding,  for  the  fowls 
need  the  extra  heat  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  the  night.  Many  different  ra¬ 
tions  are  good  so  long  as  they-  are 
palatable  and  satisfy  the  requirements 
before  mentioned.  An  excellent  ration 
follows:  Wheat,  10  parts;  corn,  10 

parts,  oats,  five  parts  whole  grain.  For 
the  wet  mash  wheat  bran,  four  parts; 
ground  buckwheat,  four  parts;  wheat 
middlings,  two  parts;  meat  scraps,  two 
parts;  or  green  cut  bone,  four  parts. 
Skim-milk,  oyster  shell,  grit,  turnips, 
cabbage,  mangels,  etc.,  to  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  at  all  times.  c.  F.  b. 


JKft-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “‘Den  Dyspepsia” 
and  sample  of  MAKA-81IEI.  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  KOOK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Keystone  Poultry  Foods. 

Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line 
of  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies  Be^t 
quality;  lowest  prices.  Send  today 
for  Booklet  and  FREE  Souvenir. 
TAYLOR  BROS., 

Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Are  you  tired  of  mend¬ 
ing  your  roof? 

(  enasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  and  gives  you 
long  years  of  service. 
Doesn’t  dry-out,  crack, 
pulverize,  ot,  nor  rust. 
Saves  you  trouble,  time, 
and  money. 

A  written  guarantee  with  every  roll, 
backed  by  a  thirty-two  million  dollar 
company. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask  any 
dealer,  and  stick  for  Genasco.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark.  Write  for  Book  10. 
and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


’09  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  FIRST  ;  our  birds  aud 
ods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  “How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  St.  Melrose,  Mass . 


SNOW  W  HITE  WTA  \  HOTTF.8.  Hest  laying  strain.  Bred  from 
winners.  Circular  free.  Goldenrnd  Karin  ,Stewartstown,Pn. 


B  ARHIP  HOI  KS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  Toi  l. OI  SE  GEESE. 
Cheap,  bred  to  lay  strains.  NKI.sON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,l“a. 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon-lied  Turkeys  For  Sale. 

J.  T.  BURDICK,  Uniondale,  Pa. 


Poultry-men — Send  lOe.  for  our  19"9  Catalog,  chock  foil  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  Illustrates  85  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
nflhrd  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


VAN  ALSTYNK’S  S.  and  K.  C.  K.  I.  BEDS, 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2. DO  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSl'YNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  flue  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  It.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


Sn  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS. 

■  lli  Some  very  promising  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  if  ordered  immediately. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
Stock  $1.00  each,  yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZlMMElt,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith  <102  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


THE  OLDEST  FLOCK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sherman’s  Large  Strain  B.F. Rocks.  32  years 
exclusive  breeding  for  size,  vigor,  table  quality,  eggs. 
New  blood  from  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  200 egg  strain.  100 
choice'  cockerels  3  to  7  mos.  $2  to  $5;  pullets  $2.  Hen 
hatched,  free  range.  W.  A.  Sherman,  Vienna,  Va. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  >vi..v/.  &  MACKENSEN, 

Dept.  10,  Plieasantry  &  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE 


(JEI.SK,  PEKIN  DICKS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Sale. 


Circular  free.  E.  8CHIEBER,  R.  2,  Rucyrus,  Ohio. 


Bronze  Turkeys—' Vigorous  breeders.  Eliminates  rate  suicide. 
Mated  positively  unrelated.  Bkkt  McCo.nnki.i.,  Ligouier,Ind. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Red  Chickens.  Cheire  stock,  Low  prices — 
Circular  Free.  FAIliVIKW  FAltM,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


A  few  choice  Turkeys  For  Stile,  a  cross  of 
wild  and  Bronze  blood:  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.00. 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Exhibition  nnd  Breeding  Stock.  Narragansett  Buff,  W.  Holland 
and  Bronze  Tnrkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  'Toulouse  nnd  African 
Geese.  Priced  to  sell.  Miss  Zella  Wilson,  Chandlorsville,  Ohio. 


DO Altf 717  TIlPtflTVC— A  lot  of  extra  fine 
DaUIiAe,  IUIXIYLIo  Bronze  Turkeys  For 
Sale.  $10X0  per  trio.  Toms  $4.00,  Hens  $3.00.  Finely 
marked  and  heavv  young  stock.  Address 

C.  F.  Snyder,  Mount  Marion,  New  York. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


a  _  _  ___,  Stahl  “Wood- 

if&BITI en  Hen”  and 

“Excelsior" 

ubators  assure  big  hatches. 
•11 -built,  reliable,  practical— 
usandsinuse.  Catalogue  free. 

I.  H.  STAHL.  Box72B  Quincy, III. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  O.-  -All  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  Dugs.  Coon  Dogs  nnd  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  81.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


COLLIE  FUl’S  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Fa. 


BEEN  BONE  MAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

If  a  arxriri  w  A  TrtT  ntmwi  cuts  all  kinds  of  bone,  with  adhering  mean 

MAJMINI  nniVF  CI1TTFF-  and  erristle,  easy,  fast  and  flue.  Automatic 

BOINL  LIU  iti  feed,  open  hopper,  never  clogs.  Cat  lg  free. 

10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  f.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Maas. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
November  27,  1908,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
In  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail"  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 


less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc. 


* 

BUTTER 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb 

.32 

.38 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

...  .27  @  .30 

33®  .36 

cower  Giades  _ 

.28®  .30 

Storage . 

...  .22  @  .28 

State  Dairy,  best _ 

.29 

.83 

Common  to  Good. 

. . .  .20  @  .26 

.25®  .30 

Factory . 

...  .17  @  .20 

.22®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .17  @  .19 

cheese 

Full  Cream,  best... 

.20®  .22 

Common  to  Good. 

...  .11  @  .13 

.16®  .18 

Skims . 

.10®  .13 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 

40-quart  can,  netting  1  cents  to 

shipper  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 

who  have  no  additional  station 

charges . 

. qt. 

.07®  .12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz.... 

..  .48  @  .50 

.60 

White,  good  to  choice.  .35  ®  .45 

.50®  .55 

Mixed  Colors,  best.. 

...  .38  @  .40 

.45®  .48 

Common  to  Good.. 

, . .  .25  @  .35 

.38®  .40 

Western . 

...  .18  @  .30 

.25®  .35 

Storage . 

...  .2!  @  .25 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

. .  2.45  qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

2.10  @  2.30  qt. 

.10 

Bed  Kidney . 

2.45 

White  Kidney . 

...  2.50  qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . 

...  2.90  @  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .13  @  .14 

Common  to  Good.... 

...  .10  @  .12 

Olds . 

German  Crop,  1908  .. 

...  .28  @  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

. ..  .12  @  .15 

.18@  .20 

Buckwheat . 

...  .11  ®  .12 

.16®  .18 

Extracted,  lb . 

..  -07  @  .09 

.12®  .15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy. 

•08  hS 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good.  .04  @  .07 

■08@  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

. .  .04  @  .05 

Cherries . 

..  .12  @  .13  lb. 

.15®  .20 

Raspberries . 

.20  lb. 

.22®  .24 

Huckleberries . 

...  .12  ®  .13 

Blackberries . 

..  .07  @  .07^ 

FBESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

..  2.25  @  3.50  pk. 

.50 

Greening . 

..  2.00  ®  8.50 

Spy . 

...  2.50  ®  4.00 

King . 

..2.50  ®  4.25 

Ben  Davis . 

...  2.25  ®  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box.. 

..  1.25  ®  3.50  doz. 

.50®  .75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl... 

.1.25  @  3.60  pk. 

.30®  .50 

Quinces,  bbl . 

...  2.50  ®  5.00  pk. 

.30®  .60 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

..  .17  ®  .18 

.35®  .45 

Cranberries, 


Cape  (Jod,  bbl . 

7.00 

@12.00 

qt. 

.15®  .20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

8.00 

@  9.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 
•  ranges, 

2.25 

©  2.75 

California,  fey.  box. 

7.00 

@  8.00 

doz. 

.75®  1.00 

California,  choice... 
Grape  Fruit, 

6.00 

@  7.25 

doz. 

.60®  .90 

Florida,  fey.  box . 

4.00 

@  4.50 

each 

.20®  .30 

Florida,  choice . 

2.75 

@  3.25 

each 

.10®  .15 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes,  Wholesale  Retail 


State.  183  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  3.00 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

1.75 

<3  2.16 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

®  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.15 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes. bu  bkt 

.50 

@  1.00 

pk.  .30® 

.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.06 

®  .12 

.15 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

€  1.00 

k>  Pk- 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

each 

.05 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00 

®22.00 

head  .07® 

.10 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  1.  Long  Cnt,  bbl... 

.75 

@  1.50 

head  .15@  .20 

L.  I.  Short  Cut.  bbl  . 

1.50 

@  3.50 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

®  .40 

bch.  .10® 

.20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bbl. 

3.60 

@  5.50 

each  .03® 

.05 

Onions, 

Conn.  White  bbl _ 

3.50 

@  5  00 

qt. 

.15 

Conn.  Yellow . 

1.50 

@  2.00 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Bed . 

1.50 

@  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

1.00 

@  1.50 

Peppers,  bbl . 

.50 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

Peas, 

Southern,  bbl.  bkt. 

1.00 

®  3.50 

ks  pk. 

.60 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

kl  pk. 

.15 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Komaine, 

Southern,  hbl . 

1.50 

@  2.60 

head 

& 

ltadishes,  f4  bbl.  bkt.. 

.25 

@  .50 

bch. 

.ua 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  k|  bbl.  bkt. 

1.50 

@  4.00 

qt. 

.15 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.60 

@  1.00 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

.76 

®  1.25 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 

.50 

®  1.00 

kS  Pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate . 

1.50 

qt. 

.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz . 

1 .25 

©  .. 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

1.00 

@  .. 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

2.50 

®  4.00 

each 

.06 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap. 

2.50 

@  .. 

each 

.10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

®  .50 

1.00®  1.75 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

.50 

@  .65 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

3.00 

@  4.00 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.15 

@  .25 

lb.  ,25@ 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

■  like 

.14® 

.15 

Fowls  . 

■iik; 

Boosters . 

.07  % 

Turkeys . 

.10 

@  .14 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .12 

•13® 

.15 

Geese . 

.10 

@  .11 

•12@ 

.14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb . 

.20 

@  .21 

lb.  .23® 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.15 

@  .18 

.20® 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.22 

.24® 

.26 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

@  .20 

.20® 

.22 

Common  Run . 

.12 

®  .16 

•  16@ 

.18 

Fowls . 

.12 

@  .14 

.15® 

.20 

Ducks . 

.11 

@  .13 

.15® 

.20 

Geese . 

.09 

@  .12 

•15@ 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.11 

@  .12 

.18® 

25 

Common  to  Good _ 

.08 

@  .10 

.15® 

.17 

Roasting  Pigs . 

.09 

@  .11 

.15® 

.20 

Pork . 

@  .07 

.12®  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

4.25 

©  7.00 

Oxen . 

4.00 

@  4.35 

Bulls . 

2.70 

@  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

@  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

UK)  lbs . 

8.00 

@11.00 

lb.  .20® 

.25 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb... 

6.00 

@  9.50 

Culls . 

2.7)0 

@  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

2.00 

@  4.00 

Lambs . 

5.00 

@  6.10 

Hogs . 

5.50 

@  6.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.16 

No.  2,  Bed . 

1.12 

No.  1.  Macaroni . 

1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.72 

@  .74 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

©  .60 

Bye . 

.80 

@  .84 

Barley . 

.62 

fa)  -0(5 

B’KED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 24.00 

@25.50 

Middlings . 25.00 

@29.00 

Bed  Dog . 

30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00 

@33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Quotations  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 15.50  @i(i.OO 

No.  2 . 14.00  (w  15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  1363.00 

Clover  Mixed . 18.00  @14.00 

Clover .  11.00  @12.00 

Wild . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  @18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  @  0.00 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  n  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces-  ' 
sarv,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  poor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It  < 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  can  do  the 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equip  them 
with  Iron  Age 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


biEAm,  UASULIINK  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA 


A  N  T  E  D— Car  load  bulk  applos,  urine 
1  EU  pally  Spys,  Baldwins,  Greet 
mgs.  State  price  per  100  lbs.  delivered  to  car,  als 
price  per •  ton  for -car >  Holland  Seed  Cabbage. 

II.  R.  LOBALGH,  R.  D.  No.  3.  South  Bend,  Iih 


.  *  .v 3 


Why  remain  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  against  you, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  battle  with 
the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

There  are  great  opportunities  in 
the  South  where  you  can  work 
out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 

ALONG  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 

lands  can  be  obtained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  that  are  equally  as 
productive  as  yours,  and  the  prices 
for  your  crops  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Thru  our  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  assist  you.  Write  for 
copy  of  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing  in  the  land  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee,  ’  by  a  western  man;  containing 
interesting  data  and  full  particulars. 

Address, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Jlgent, 

Seaboard  JUrLine  ‘T^ailwau 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Dept.  18. 


320  Acres  of  Wheat  Land  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Will  Make  You  Rich 

Fifty  Bushels  per  Acre  have 
been  grown.  General  averago 
greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent.  Under  New 
Regulations  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  Homestead  of  160  ucres 
free  and  an  additional  160  acres 
at  S3.00  per  acre. 

“  The  development  of  the 

- -  country  has  made  marvelous 

strides.  It  is  a  revelation,  a  record  of 
conquest  by  settlement  that  is  remark¬ 
able.”  Extract  from  correspondence 
of  a  Missouri  Editor,  who  visited  Can¬ 
ada  in  August  last. 

The  grain  crop  of  1908  will  net  many 
farmers  S20  to  $25  per  acre.  G  rain-rais¬ 
ing,  Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying 
are  the  principal  industries.  Climate 
is  excellent;  Social  Conditions  the 
nest;  Railway  Advantages  unequal- 
ed;  Schools,  Churches  and  Markets 
close  at  hand. 

Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Land  Companies.  For  “Last  Best  West" 
pamphlets,  maps  and  information  as  to  how 
to  secure  lowest  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sun’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottaw  a,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


KAWfUItt  WANILU 

We  pay  express  charges 
and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  prompt  returns. 

Send  us  trial  shipment. 

Will  hold  shipments 
separate  if  requested. 

MILTON  SGHREIBER  &  CO., 

FURS 
NEW  YORK 
CITY. 


RAW  FURS 

WA  N  T  E  D. 

Free  price  list  and  best  posting  possible  for 
the  asking. 

LOWELL  LAMB  &  CO., 

53  East  10th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  WARRANTED  RAZOR 

_ 15  Days’  Free  Trial 

PRICE  S01.7S 

MCKENNA  CUTLERY  CO.,  Geneva.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


-Mammoth  \V.  Holland  Tom*  bred  from  prize 
winners.  Several  show  birds  in  flock.  Prices 
$5  to  $10,  all  bargains.  P.  S.  MACKEY,  Gilboa,  New  York. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  sale 

Sired  by  ”  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
back,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PHI  CK  $XOO.OO.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOVVN  STOCK  FARMS.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Fares 

to  the 

Cheap 
Lands 


December  15 
Jan.  5  and  1 9 

Plan  to  go  on  one  of 
these  clays — the  trip 
will  not  cost  you 
much.  These  special 

Ih  low-fare  tickets  over 
B  the  Rock  I  si  an  d- 
■  Frisco-C.  &  E.  I.  Lines 
W  will  allow  you  to  go 
*  one  way  and  return  an¬ 
other,  without  extra  cost. 
You  will  see  more  of  the 
Southwest  than  you  could 
in  any  other  way,  and  can 
better  decide  where  to  locate. 

Ask  the  ticket  agent  to  sell  you  a  ticket 
over  the  Rock  Island-Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Lines,  either  through  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Memphis  or  Bir¬ 
mingham,  according  to  your  location. 

If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go,  I 
will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  ticket  and  send 
you  a  map-schedule. 

I  will  also  send  you  some  interesting  books 
about  the  Southwest.  They  will  inform 
you  of  opportunities  waiting  for  von  there, 
and  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibilities. 
Write  for  free  copies  today. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
1914  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 
1914  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis 


mm///. 
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FRISCO 


I  SELT,  FARMS  IJi  OCEANA,  tlic  b<».t  Co.  in  U.  8.  Frnit,  grain 
•  ami  slock.  Write  for  list.  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


I. b  reasonable  prices,  address 

NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY. Syracuse.N.Y. 


ANTED— Good  Farm,  clear  and  free,  stocked 
and  fine  buildings  in  exchange,  N.  Y.  City 
income  property.  M.  ADLER,  27  E.  104th  St.,N.Y. 


FOR  CAI  C— 1 Two  hundred  acres;  thirteen 
run  OHLC  room  house,  slate  roof;  five 
barns,  one  with  basement;  silo:  fine  buildings; 
fruit;  $1,000  worth  of  timber;  R.  F.  D.  and  tele¬ 
phone;  4k>  miles  from  Owego.  Price,  $6,000, 
$3,000  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Jeff.  Co., 
N.  Y.  185  acres,  well  watered  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation ;  good  modern  buildings  nearly  new; 
will  keep  40  to  50  cows  year  around.  Butter  ami 
cheese  factory,  church,  school  and  P.  O.  within  100 
roils  of  buildings.  An  ideal  home  overlooking 
Sandy  Creek  Valley.  Price  $65  per  acre.  Address 
F.  T).  SQUIRES.  Rodman.  New  York. 


Delaware  Money-Maker. 

53  acres  in  fields,  15  acres  in  wood.  200  hearing 
fruit  trees;  fine  lot  of  grapes;  nearly  new  2-story, 
6- room  house,  barn,  carriage  house,  poultry  house; 
all  in  good  condition;  owner  has  other  business  and 
to  settle  matters  at  once  includes,  2.cows,  2  horses, 
flock  of  chickens  and  turkeys,  2  pigs,  a  complete 
outfit  of  farming  tools  ami  all  crops:  only  $2,400; 
part  cash  and  easy  terms.  See  details  page  1, 
"  Strout’s  Guide,”  just  out,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


o  n  SALE. 

Dairy  and  Fruit  Farm  of  125  acres,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Large  dairy  barn,  tin  roof,  cement 
floor  in  basement,  silo,  horse  and  carriage  barn, 
barn  for  storing  machinery,  granary,  large  hen  and 
hog  house,  water  piped  to  barn  yard.  A  now  12-room 
house,  with  tin  roof,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  and  , 
furnace,  Buildings  newly  painted.  4*4  miles  from 
Oswego  on  5th  St.  road,  1  mile  from  Minetto  R.  R. 
Station.  It  produces  a  good  income.  It  never  has 
been  rented  but  steadily  improved  for  3  generations. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 

M.  N.  WADSWORTH,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


P  A  |3  Ail  p  PJ— Married— ^ wanted  to 
r  I V  I VI  In  ■%.  work  dairy  on  shares. 

120  acres,  New  Jersey  near  Philadelphia;  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements.  Address 
C.  W.  GABELL.  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTFfl — Anierlcnn,  married,  position  on  tip-to-dnt* 
If  nil  I  CU  dairy.  Have  Massachusetts  Ceirificate  for  use  of 
Babcock  Test.  “W.  M.  M.,”care  TiikRdbai.  New-Yorkkr. 


DEBASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Cotn- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain.  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  V. 


POULTRY  FOR  TiHE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples,  Pears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  C0„ 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  «&  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 


WANTED 

HAY  OF  ALL  GRADES 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 
One  profit — from  producer  to  consumer, 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


For  30  years  an 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER 
of  high-class 

Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions. 

No  investment  brings 
you  so  large  returns 
with  so  little  effort  as  a 
draft  or  coach  stallion. 
Write  ELWOOD  S. 
AKIN,  Auburn, N.Y. 


WHY  NOT  USE  HUBBARD’S? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOH  KER 


WONDERFUL  WORLD  FAMOUS  MILES  BY  DAN. 


THIS  NEW  PICTURE  OE 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 

IN  SIX  BRILLIANT  COLORS 

I?5  Mailed  Free  ^ 


This  new  picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  is  the  Finest  I  have  ever  gotten 
out  for  framing.  It  is  21  inches  by  28  inches, —  is  printed  in  six  brilliant 
colors  and  is  free  of  advertising.  It  gives  his  age  and  a  list  of  all  of  the  fast 
miles  paced  by  pan.  Being  made  from  a  “  Speed  Photograph  ”  it  shows  Dan 
as  lifelike  as  if  you  stood  on  the  track  and  saw  him  in  one  of  his 
marvelous  and  thrilling  speed  exhibitions.  You  ought  to  have  a  fine 
picture  of  the  King  of  all  Harness  Horse  Creation  and  the  Fastest 
Harness  Horse  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Large, 
Beautiful,  Colored  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1:55  free  With  Postage  Prepaid 
and  full  particulars  concerning  my  plan  of  Giving  Away  a  #5, 000.00  Dan 
Patch  stallion  if  you  will  simply  fill  out  and 

MAIL  ME  THE  FREE  COUPON  PRINTED  BELOW. 

Address  HI.  W.  SAVAGE,  Owner,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 


BMT  A  $5000. 

Dan  Patch  Stallion 


FREE. 


Given  away  in  a  novel  counting  contest.  Can  you  count  the  number 
of  hairs  drawn  in  a  picture  of  “Forest  Patch,”  sired  by  Dan  Patch,  Dam 
by  Monaco  by  Belmont.  Write  for  one  of  Above  Dan  Patch  Pictures. 
I  will  ALSO  mail  you  a  photo  engraving  of  “Forest  Patch,”  the  Fine  Reg¬ 
istered  Stallion  to  be  given  away  and  ALSO  Drawing  showing  hairs  to  be 
counted  and  also  stating  easy  conditions.  Every  man  and  boy  will  want 
to  count  the  hairs  on  this  Beautiful  $5000.00  Dan  Patch  Stallion  because 
it  means  a  small  fortune  free  for  some  one.  A  Special  Gilt  sent  to  Every 
One  who  competes.  I  paid  $'60,000.  for  Dan  Patch  and  have  been  offered 
$180,000.  I  would  have  lost  money  if  I  had  sold  Dan  for  $1,000,000. 

8@“Yqu  may  secure  thi9  $5000.00  Dsn  Patch  Stallion 
Absolutely  Free.  This  Dan  Patch  StalSEon  might  make 
you  a  fortune  of  $25,000  to  $S0,0G0  as  a  great 
^  ^  stock  horse  for  any  community. 


MAIL  THIS  FREE  COUPON  TODAY  TO 


- 

M.  W.  Ar, 

SAVAGE,  ^ 

Owner  of 
Dan  Patch  and 
International 

Stock  Food  Co.  ^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Will  you  please  mail  me  POSTAGE 
PAID  one  ol  the  BEAUTIFUL  SIX 
COLOR  PICTURES  ol  DAN  PATCH  1:55. 

The  World’8  Champion  Harness  Horse,  da- 
scribed  above  and  also  full  particulars  of  your 
plan  of  GIVING  A IV AY  a  $5000.00  DAN  PATCH 
STALLION .  I  have  filled  out  the  coupon  as  requested  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  live  stock  I  own  and  my  name  and  address. 


M.  W.  SAVAGE 


Minneapolis,  Minn 


*v> 


1  own. 


.Cattle . . . Hogs  , 


.Horses 


Name. 


Postoffice. 


State . R.  N.-Y. 


THIS  $5000.  DAN  PATCH  STALLION  FREE 

•  Mr.  Savage  has  mailed  us  a  large  photograph  of  “Forest  Patch"  the  young  Dan 
Patch  Stallion  he  will  give  away  in  his  novel  counting  contest.  We  can  assure  you  that 
This  Small  Engraving  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  this  fine,  young,  registered  stallion  that 
P°9nds  as  a  three  year  old.  This  indicates  that  he  will  weigh  over  1200 
and  have  the  size  and  conformation  to  command  a  large  breeding  patronage  in  any 
community.  You  can  see  from  this  photo -engraving  exactly  what  Mr.  Savage  is  offering 
?r?di5^?r>le  w^°  know  him  are  not  surprised  that  he  makes  this  great  offer  from  his 
Worldl*amous  Horse  Breeding  Farm.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the  live  stock  industry. 
His  offer  will  awaken  new  interest  in  every  locality  in  the  breeding  of  betier  horses., 


1  Mile  In . 1:55 

1  Mile  In . 1:55% 

2  Mites  In . 1:56 

3  Miles  in . 1:56% 

14  Miles  averaging . 1:5614 


30  Miles  averaging . 1:57% 

4S  Miles  averaging . 1:58  + 

73  Miles  averaging . 1:59 % 

Unpaced  Record . 1:58 

120  Miles  averaging  . 2:02 % 


Dan  drew  180,000  people  at  Two  exhibitions  and  over  ONE  MILLION 
PEOPLE  have  attended  his  marvelous  and  thrilling  speed  exhibitions.  The 
tremendous  crowds  drawn  by  Dan  Patch  have  never  been  equaled. 

DSN  HAS  BROKEN  WORLD  RECORDS  14  TIMES. 

The  marvelous  Dan  Patch  was  faster  than  ever  in  1908,  although  12  years 
ofage.  His  first  fast  mile  in  1908  was  in  2:00--his  second  in  1:58^ --his  third 
in  1 : 58- -his fourth  in  l:57X*-his  fifth  in  l:56X--Unequaled  Other  Years. 

ACCIDENT  ONLY  PREVENTED  1:54  ON  OCT.  11,  1908. 

On  Oct.  11,  1908,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Dan  Patch  paced  the  greatest  mile 
of  his  life  and  Only  an  Accident  Prevented  his  having  a  record  of  1:54.  He 
paced  the  first  quarter  in  29  seconds- -the  second  quarter  in  27)4  seconds, 
being  a  1:50  clip, --was  at  the  half  in  56)4  seconds,  a  1:53  clip--  the  third 
quarter  in  29  seconds  and  was  at  the  three  quarter  in  1:25)4  and  was  finish¬ 
ing  strong  at  the  seven-eighths  pole  when  the  pace  maker  broke  a  blood 
vessel  in  his  nostril  and  slackened  up  at  once  which  crowded  Dan  in  toward 
the  fence  and  forced  him  to  slacken  his  tremendous  stride  of  22  feet  and  yet 
Dan  Patch  finished  the  mile  in  1:56)4  which  the  Horse  Papers  and 
all  Horsemen  admit  was  the  Fastest  and  Greatest  Performance  in  the  life 
of  the  World  Famous  Harness  Horse  King.  This  accident  is  all  that  pre¬ 
vented  Dan  from  pacing  this  mile  in  1:54.  Look  Out  For  Dan  In  1909. 

After  eating  “International  Stock  Food,”  the  Greatest  Animal  Tonic, 
for  over  Six  Years  Dan  Patch  1:55,  haspaced  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles 
than  the  Combined  similar  miles  of  all  of  the  Trotters  and  Pacers  that  have 
ever  lived.  Dan’s  splendid  physical  condition  after  six  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  miles  under  two  minutes  is  the  wonder  of  the  entire  horse  world.  This 
preparation  gives  Dan  purer  blood,  more  strength,  better  appetite  and  di¬ 
gestion,  more  nerve  force  and  speed.  1  Originated  “International  Stock 
Food  ”  over  twenty  years  ago  and  have  constantly  used  it  for  my  own 
Horses,  and  other  stock.  If  it  gives  such  results  for  Dan  Patch  1:55,  it 
will  give  paying  results  for  youi  stock.  It  is  sold  by  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  Dealers  on  a  “  Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  refund  your 
money  if  not  satisfactory.  1  Also  Own  “International  Stock  Food  Farm” 
of  7C0  acres,  10  miles  from  Minneapolis.  On  the  farm  I  have  over  200 
head  of  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Trotters  and  Pacers.  My  leading 
Stallions  are  Dan  Patch  1 :55,  Directum  2 :05X»  Arion  2:07)4  «nd  Roy 
Wilkes  2:06)4.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  my  stables  at  any  time 
and  see  the  actual,  every  day  results  of  using  “  International  Stock  Food  ” 
for  horses  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  I  hereby  agree  to  pay  you  $5000 
Cash  if  it  is  not  given  to  my  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts  and 
speed  horses  every  day.  “International  Stock  Food”  has  stood 
the  great  test  of  over  twenty  years  constant  use  by  over  Two  Million 
Farmers  and  Stock  Owners.  Its  sale  has  reached  around  the  world  until 
the  stock  owners  of  Japan,  China,  Australia,  South  Africa,  etc.,  join  with 
the  stock  owners  of  European  Countries  and  America  in  pronouncing 
“International  Stock  Food”  the  Greatest  Blood  Purifying  Tonic  and  aid  to 
digestion  that  has  ever  been  placedondhe  market.  These^Indisputable  Facts 
absolutely  prove  that  my  world  famous  8SP“  3  FEEDS  FbR  ONE  CENT°^S1 
is  a“Trade  Mark,”  [No.  52791,]  for  Highest  Quality,  combined  with  remark¬ 
able  cheapness  to  use.  It  Purifies  The  Blood,  Strengthens  The  System  and 
Greatly  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  More 
Nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  I  guarantee  it  equally  as  good  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  and  perfectly  harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system. 
On  my  new  label  you  will  find  the  English  names  of  every  ingredient 
used  and  your  own  judgment  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  safest  and  best 
Blood  Purifying  Tonic  in  the  world.  One  tablespoonful  mixed  with  the 
regular  grain  feed  will  Save  You  at  least  THREE  QUARTS  OF  OATS, 
for  each  horse  Every  Day  and  the  same  proportion  in  feeding  all  other 
kinds  of  stock.  I  am  simply  asking  you  touse  “International  Stock  Food”on 
my  positive  guarantee  that  it  will  save  you  money,  over  its  cost,  and  keep 
your  stock  healthy  and  vigorous.  “International  Stock  Food”  has  been  the 
Standard  Of  The  World  For  Over  Twenty  Years  as  a  purely  vegetable,  cheap, 
medicinal  tonic  to  use  in  small  amounts  mixed  with  the  regular  grain  feed. 

Do  you  realize  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Leading  Live  Stock  Breed¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  always  use  4  4 Internation’al  Stock  Food ’  ’  as  a  great 
health  tonic  and  aid  to  digestion  in  preparing  their  animals  for  the  fairs 
and  live  stock  shows?  Ask  them  the  results.  Do  you  realize  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  indisputable  endorsement  for  4  ‘ International  Stock  Food ’  ’  is 
the  fact  that  over  two  million  of  the  best  farmers  and  breeders  have  been 
constant ,  every  day  users  for  over  twenty  years?  Would  they  continue  the 
use  for  twenty  years  if  it  did  not  pay?  Do  you  realize  that  4  ‘‘International 
Stock  Food ’  *  must  have  very  superior ,  money  making  qualities  for  Farmers , 
Breeders  and  Stock  Owners  in  order  to  stand  such  a  practical  test  for  over 
twenty  years?  Do  you  realize  that  you  are  losing  money  by  not  using 
International  Stock  Food  every  day  for  your  stock?  Actual  test  on  your  own 
stock  will  prove  superior,  paying  merits.  I  offer  to  let  you  test  it  entirely 
at  my  own  risk.  Is  my  offer  fair?  If  you  desire  any  special  information  in 
regard  to  its  use  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  me.  Its  use  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  every  High  Class  Horse  or  Farm  Paper,  250,000  Dealers  and 
2,000,000  Stockmen  throughout  the  world.  Merit  Alone  Brings  Such  A 
Universal  Endorsement  From  All  The  Different  Countries  Of  The  World. 

Address,  M. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  FACTORY 
LARGEST  STOCK  HOOD  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

CASH  CAPITAL  PAID  IN  $2,000,000. _ _ 


W.  SAVAGE, 

SOLE  PROPRIETOR 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  $5000.  DAN  PATCH  STALLION  FREE. 


Vol.  LXVII ,  No.  3072. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  12,  1908. 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HELP  FOR  THE  HENS. 

How  They  Work  a  Corn  Crop. 

I  am  going  to  start  in  the  poultry  business,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  incubator  chickens  hatched 
in  April  or  March  will  lay  the  following  Winter,  and  if 
chicks  hatched  in  May  will  lay  in  Winter. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  w\  r. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  write 
an  inquiry  and  give  less  data  upon  which  to  base  an 
answer  than  W.  R.  has  in  the  above.  In  the  first 
place,  what  kind  of  chickens  has  he?  If  any  of  the 
Leghorns,  they  may  be  expected  to  lay,  if  they  have 
had  plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kinds,  in  five  to  six 
months  from  the  time  they  are  hatched,  that  is,  if 
they  have  had  no  sickness  or  setback  of  any  kind.  If 
he  keeps  any  of  the  American  breeds — Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  or  R.  I.  Reds — and  they  have  been  raised  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  they  will  lay  when  six  to 
seven  months  old.  If  he  keeps  the  heavy  breeds,  the 
Asiatics,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Langshans,  it  will 
take  still  longer  for  them  to  mature  and  begin  lay¬ 
ing,  seven  to  eight  months.  In  all 
these  breeds  there  are  exceptional 
cases  where  single  birds  will  com¬ 
mence  laying  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  the  rest  do,  and 
usually  these  early  layers  do  not 
grow  as  large  as  'their  mates,  but 
the  early  layers  generally  make  the 
best  layers  of  the  flock.  The  feed 
and  care  which  the  chicks  have 
had  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  “when  they  will  commence 
laying.”  I  have  had  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  in  my  White  Wyan- 
dottes  this  year.  I  took  25  April- 
hatched  chicks  that  had  been  kept 
in  one  of  my  scratching  sheds  un¬ 
til  about  six  weeks  old,  and  put 
them  in  a  little  house  near  my 
barn,  where  they  could  have  free 
range  on  grass  and  around  the 
barn ;  in  fact  they  have  had  the 
run  of  about  seven  acres  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  kept  near  their  house 
water  and  a  pan  of  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  The  chicks  would 
come  a  dozen  times  a  day  and 
eat  a  little,  then  go  off.  At  nighl, 
they  would  fill  their  crops  full.  I 
gave  them  no  beef  scraps  or  wet 
mash,  assuming  that  they  would 
find  meat  enough  in  the  bugs, 
grasshoppers  and  worms  they 
would  get.  They  made  a  fine  growth,  the  cockerels 
being  the  largest  of  any  I  have,  but  none  of  the 
pullets  has  laid  yet ;  while  some  that  have  been  fed 
a  wet  mash  with  plenty  of  beef  scraps  in  it,  have 
been  laying  for  two  months.  One  became  broody, 
but  was  broken  up  by  taking  her  off  the  nest  two  or 
three  times,  and  thus  diverting  her  mind. 

These  last  mentioned  ones  have  been  yarded,  but 
the  yard  encloses  over  an  acre  with  a  strip  of  corn 
50  feet  wide  by  300  feet  long,  a  strip  of  grass  about 
same  size  (I  cut  two  loads  of  hay  off  it),  and  a 
strip  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  30  by  200  feet.  The 
chicks  had  a  good  time  in  that  corn  all  Summer.  It 
was  shade  from  the  sun  and  shelter  from  hawks,  and 
while  they  scratched  down  a  very  little  of  the  corn, 
and  later  stripped  the  corn  off  a  few  ears,  yet  it  was 
such  a  good  thing  to  do  for  the  chicks  that  I  purpose 
planting  that  strip  with  corn  as  long  as  I  raise  chicks 
on  that  lot.  And  that  corn  is  worth  an  article  by 
itself.  As  an  acre  contains  over  41,800  square  feet, 
this  strip,  50  by  300  feet,  was  5,900  square  feet  less 
than  a  half  acre.  On  this  strip  I  had  87  bushels  of 


ears.  Around  here  87  bushels  is  considered  a  good 
yield  for  an  acre.  This  land  raised  barley  one  year, 
oats  two  years,  and  corn  two  years.  Not  a  pound  of 
commercial  fertilizer  has  ever  been  used  on  it.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  corn  in  this  manner:  A  very 
light  coat  of  barnyard  manure  was  plowed  under,  then 
disk-harrowed.  Two  boys  plowed  furrows  each  way 
for  the  corn,  but  got  them  too  deep,  six  inches  I 
should  think.  Hen  manure  was  thrown  with  a  shovel 
all  along  these  furrows,  and  the  corn  dropped  by 
hand  and  covered  with  a  hoe.  It  was  about  three 
or  four  inches  below  the  level  when  covered.  It  was 
cultivated  and  hoed  twice,  and  the  corn  grew  so  fast 
that  weeds  had  no  show ;  the  ground  is  as  bare  and 
free  from  weeds  even  now,  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Whether  that  is  the  result  of  the  chicks  running  in 
the  corn  I  do  not  know.  In  the  long  dry  time  last 
Summer,  when  corn  blades  near  here  were  curled  up 
by  the  dry  weather,  not  a  leaf  on  this  whole  piece 
curled.  It  was  a  10-rowed  flint  corn,  not  a  dent 
corn,  with  very  wide  but  not  deep  kernels.  If  W.  R, 


wants  to  raise  corn  as  well  as  chickens,  this  article 
may  give  him  some  information  about  both. 

Connecticut.  george  a.  cosgrove. 

Harvesting  with  Hens. 

That  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
“hogging  off”  corn,  struck  a  responsive  chord  very 
near  home,  for  if  there  is  any  State  where  the  farm 
labor  problem  is  more  acute  than  in  Connecticut  the 
farmers  there  certainly  deserve  sympathy.  Here  fac¬ 
tories  are  scattered  over  nearly  every  county,  and 
they  offer  employment  at  wages  that  current  market 
prices  will  not  allow  the  farmers  to  duplicate.  The 
continued  and  apparently  permanent  rise  in  the  prices 
of  staple  grains  has  played  havoc  with  the  profits  of 
ns  poultrymen  in  late  years,  and  without  doubt  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  “poultry  plants” 
here  in  the  East  must  give  way  to  “poultry  farms,” 
where  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  ration  shall  be  home¬ 
grown.  At  present*  the  movement  in  that  direction 
has  only  included  corn,  little  having  been  attempted 
with  the  small  grains.  My  first  efforts  were  with 
oats,  which  were  fed  in  the  bundle  with  gratifying 


results.  But  when  I  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
row  where  they  had  been  stored,  the  accumulation 
of  chaff  and  hulls  told  a  Story  of  riotous  luxury  for 
the  rodents,  I  resolved  to  “rat-proof”  the  loft,  but 
when  I  came  to  carefully  estimate  the  cost,  that  was 
simply  out  of  the  question.  Finally  an  inspiration, 
came  as  I  caught  some  chickens  working  destruction 
to  the  garden,  and  realized  that  it  was  only  a  case  of 
misdirected  energy.  Henceforth  the  vandals  should 
be  converted  into  slaves.  The  following  Spring  I 
planted  about  an  acre  of  old  ground  to  a  mixture  of 
bald  barley,  Spring  wheat,  and  oats,  sowing  it  in 
drills  10  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  had 
grown  enough  to  be  a  little  tough,  the  growing  chicks 
in  their  roosting  coops,  were  distributed  along  the 
edge  of  the  field,  and  fed  with  hoppers  until  the  grain 
began  to  mature.  The  barley  ripened  first — that  is,  it 
disappeared  first — the  oats  next,  and  the  wheat  last. 
Throughout  the  harvest  the  youngsters  were  given 
nothing  else  but  scraps  and  water,  but  they  grew 
better  than  any  I  had  ever  raised  before. 

The  next  year,  in  order  to  gain 
time  on  the  Spring  work,  I 
planted  Winter  wheat  in  place  of 
the  usual  cover  crops  of  rye,  and 
my  only  regret  was  that  there  was 
not  more.  Every  grain  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  ground  froze, 
and  repeated  inspection  failed  to 
locate  a  single  kernel  that  lay  on 
the  ground  long  enough  to  ger¬ 
minate.  This  season  I  have  planted 
a  small  percentage  of  vetch  with 
the  wheat,  anticipating  that  next 
year  while  the  fowls  are  harvest¬ 
ing  the  latter,  the  ground  will  be¬ 
come  heavily  seeded  with  vetch, 
and  after  the  Fall  rains  or  per¬ 
haps  sooner,  this  will  come  up  and 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  green 
food  until  snow  flies.  This  idea 
was  suggested  by  the  way  the 
fowls  enthused  over  a  volunteer 
crop  of  vetch  that  appeared  last 
year  in  the  stubble.  Apparently 
they  did  not  care  for  the  seed,  nor 
for  the  vines  until  rather  late  in 
the  Fall,  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  make  up  lost  time. 

I  wish  that  farm  conditions  per¬ 
mitted  the  keeping  of  accounts 
sufficiently  complete  to  show  the 
revenue  per  acre  under  this  man¬ 
agement,  but  the  only  approxima¬ 
tion  I  can  give  is  this:  The  first  year,  with  one  acre 
of  the  mixed  grains,  the  feed  bill  fell  off  $34.50  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest,  comparing  with  the  previous  year, 
although  grain  prices  were  averaging  materially 
higher.  Beyond  that  I  can  only  say  that  on  our  small 
stony  fields,  where  the  western  machines  are  out  of 
the  question,  I  believe  this  solution  for  the  labor 
problem  capable  of  great  development. 

Connecticut.  c.  m.  gallup. 

Chickens,  Bugs  and  Blight. 

On  May  15  I  finished  planting  one-half  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  partly  with  Early  Ohio,  and  the  rest  with  a  late 
red  potato  known  as  Mortgage  Lifter.  The  soil  was  a 
rather  light,  well-drained  loam,  used  for  corn  the 
previous  year.  I  used  600  pounds  high  grade  potato 
manure,  sown  in  five-inch  furrows,  three  feet  apart, 
and  thoroughly  worked  into  soil.  The  seed  was  cut 
three  to  four  eyes  per  piece,  well  dusted  with  sulphur, 
dropped  15  inches  apart  in  furrows  and  covered  by 
hand.  Cultivation  was  started  soon  as  rows  could  be 
seen ;  in  all  the  field  was  gone  over  with  a  weeder 
twice,  cultivated  three  times  and  hand-hoed  twice. 


CHICKENS  AND  POTATOES  GROWN  TOGETHER.  Fig.  447. 
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The  vines  made  a  fair  growth.  Owing  to  the  drought, 
we  can  hardly  call  it  a  normal  season. 

The  bugs  made  their  appearance  early,  and  were 
very  numerous:  the  first  slugs  were  found  June  22 
and  were  treated  by  being  brushed  off  with  a  paddle 
into  a  large  tin  “catcher.”  They  were  held  in  check 
by  hand  picking  and  by  using  a  powder,  dusted  on 
vines  when  damp.  The  season  was  very  dry  and 
plants  suffered  for  want  of  rain.  The  blight  ap¬ 
peared  on  these  vines  the  last  week  in  July,  and  on 
August  15  the  vines  were  entirely  dead  and  dry.  The 
yield  from  this  field  was  20  bushels  in  all,  14  bushels 
No.  1,  and  six  bushels  small.  They  were  quite  fair, 
UQ  rot.  This  field  was  a  fair  sample  of  many  in 
this  vicinity  this  season.  Now  for  the  chickens.  The 
same  week  that  I  finished  planting  the  field  described 
above  I  planted  four  rows,  90  feet  long,  of  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  potatoes  in  a  yard  containing  50  early 
hatched  chicks.  The  yard  was  distant  from  the  field 
aboui  200  feet ;  the  soil  a  little  more  inclined  toward 
gravel,  and  full  of  witch  grass.  In  planting  I  used 
fine  litter  from  henhouse  floor  in  place  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  only  cultivation  these  vines  received, 
aside  from  the  scratching  of  the  chicks,  was  one  hand- 
hoeing.  The  chicks  attended  to  the  bugs,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  find  one  on  the  vines.  No  blight  ap¬ 
peared,  and  on  August  15,  when  photo  shown  in 
Fig.  447  was  taken,  they  were  in  full  blossom.  The 
vines  were  still  green  when  killed  by  frost  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  All  chicks  were  removed  from  the  yard 
September  1. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  September  18.  The  four 
rows  yielded  5J^  bushels  in  all;  4V>  No.  1,  and  1% 
small ;  they  were  veiy  smooth  and  handsome.  My 
opinion  is  that  these  potatoes  grew  naturally;  the 
vines  were  not  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  the  pores  of  the  leaves  were  not  clogged  with 
insect  slime,  powders  or  pastes.  Therefore  the  vines 
were  free  from  blight.  When  digging  these  pota¬ 
toes  I  found  several  “seed  balls,”  which  are  very 
rarely  seen  since  the  appearance  of  the  Potato  beetle. 
The  beetles  exude  a  dark  liquid  ot  slime.  Has  any¬ 
one  ever  studied  its  effect  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
potato  plant?  I  believe  it  to  be  deleterious,  and  think 
if  the  Potato  beetle  could  be  exterminated,  the  blight 
would  go  with  it.  Besides  picking  the  bugs  the 
chickens  cleaned  out  the  witch  grass;  I  found  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  when  digging  the  potatoes.  I  have  been 
experimenting  on  combining  chicks  with  growing 
crops  for  the  past  four  years  and,  so  far,  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  l.  h.  p. 

Orange,  Mass. 


FARMERS’  EXCHANGE  OF  MONMOUTH  CO., 
NEW  JERSEY. 

This  county  has  become  a  heavy  producer  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  output  has  increased  100  per  cent  in  the 
last  15  years.  The  acreage  and  yield  are  both  large. 
In  1907  there  were  sold  600,000  barrels.  The  past  year, 
unfavorable  conditions  have  cut  the  crop  to  350,000 
barrels,  but  the  price  obtained  has  been  such  as  to 
make  the  return  to  the  farmer  nearly  as  great  as  last 
year.  This  came  through  the  higher  price  prevail¬ 
ing  everywhere  because  of  the  general  small  crop 
n  it  only,  but  because  the  farmers  selling  through  an 
exchange  of  their  own,  have  been  able  largely  to 
eliminate  the  middlemen’s  profits. 

There  were  some  25  local  buyers,  who  in  the  past 
handled  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Five  or  six,  however, 
did  the  bulk  of  the  business.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  good  men,  but  they  naturally  bought  as  low  as 
they  could.  They  in  turn  sold  to  others,  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  crop  to  “track  buyers,”  men  who  rep¬ 
resented  dealers  in  various  cities.  Last  March  the 
farmers  organized  a  produce  exchange,  with  an  auth¬ 
orized  capital  of  $100,000,  to  buy  or  sell  anything  the 
farmer  uses  or  grows,  and  to  do  business  anywhere. 
Under  this  incorporation,  any  place  in  New  Jersey,  or 
other  convenient  locality,  can  form  a  branch  without 
the  expense  of  incorporation.  The  shares  are  $5  each, 
and  no  man  can  own  more  than  20.  The  stockholders 
elect  12  directors  who  elect  the  officers  and  appoint 
the  manager  and  local  agents.  The  main  office  is  at 
Freehold;  $7,000  of  stock  has  been  paid  in.  On  this 
they  have  equipped  their  offices,  and  since  the  or¬ 
ganization,  have  done  $400,000  worth  of  business.  As 
yet  they  have  done  very  little  buying  except  to  buy 
$40,000  worth  of  seed  potatoes.  As  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  district  in  which  the  Exchange  now  does  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  used  annually  between  $250,000  and  $300,- 
000  worth  of  fertilizers  and  seeds  other  than  potatoes, 
it  would  seem  as  if  here  was  a  field  well  worth  look¬ 
ing  after,  which  the  Exchange  is  now  taking  hold  of. 

There  are  400  members.  For  these  were  sold  last 
year  1,000  carloads  of  potatoes,  beside  other  produce, 
earning,  it  is  estimated,  to  its  members  not  less  than 
$50,000.  They  have  received  on  an  average  for  the 
potato  crop  $1.75  per  barrel,  which  has  been  sold  in 
11  different  States  and  50  different  cities.  They  were 
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so  fortunate  as  to  secure  as  manager  a  business  man 
who  has  been  for  11  years  engaged  in  the  trade.  He 
is  in  direct  telegraph  and  telephone  communication 
with  all  shipping  points,  as  well  as  the  local  stations. 
When  produce  is  brought  in,  it  is  inspected,  graded 
and  sent  where  the  market  reports  for  the  day  indi¬ 
cate  to  be  the  best  shipping  points,  and  sold  direct  to 
large  dealers.  Sometimes  the  different  markets  will 
vary  on  a  day’s  sale  from  10  to  25  cents  a  barrel. 
This  price  is  averaged  for  all  of  the  same  grade,  and 
the  price  announced  the  day  following  and  the  farmers 
paid  on  presentation  of  their  shipping  receipts.  For 
this  service,  where  the  Exchange  docs  the  selling,  a 
charge  is  made  of  10  cents  per  barrel.  Small  lots  of 
produce  of  various  sorts  is  sometimes  sent  to  com¬ 
mission  houses,  of  which  the  Exchange  has  a  select 
list,  and  the  goods  are  sent  as  above,  where  the  price 
and  demand  seem  best,  according  to  the  direct  daily 
reports  received.  The  farmer  pays  the  regular  10 
per  cent  commission,  the  Exchange  does  all  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  this  receives  its  pay  by  a  reduction  from 
the  commission  houses  to  three  per  cent  when  sent  to 
store  and  five  per  cent  when  sold  on  pier,  the  latter 
saving  cartage.  To-day  the  Exchange  could  pay  for 
all  equipment  and  expense,  return  all  money  paid  in, 
and  have  a  surplus  left  as  a  dividend  in  stock.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  it  is  expected  the  surplus  will  be  left 
in  the  business,  so  well  satisfied  are  the  farmers  with 
the  venture.  Better  freight  rates  and  transportation 
facilities  have  been  secured.  1  he  officials  of  the  two 
great  railroads,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Central,  have  come  “kowtowing”  to  the  Exchange. 
They  have  had  no  difficulty,  the  manager  tells  me,  in 
recovering  returns  for  damages  to  shipments,  or  those 
not  promptly  and  properly  delivered.  1  he  latter  facts 
are  alone  evidences  of  the  value  of  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion. 

They  have,  too,  the  advantage  of  being  ab’e  to  sup¬ 
ply,  from  a  number  of  shippers,  on  short  notice, 
graded,  guaranteed  goods,  just  as  the  purchaser  wants, 
a  matter  that  puts  them  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
best  trade.  True,  they  have  had  difficulties,  in  the 
way  of  strong  opposition,  and  vilification  from  local 
buyers  as  well  as  poor  goods,  and,  aias,  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  sometimes  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Yet  their 
success  has  been  marked  this  first  initiatory  year. 
Wherein  does  it  lie?  First,  in  securing  a  man  familiar 
with  the  business  as  a  manager.  Second,  in  not  try¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much  at  the  start  on  a  limited  capital. 
Third,  the  scanty  general  supply,  and  good  price,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  get  a  foothold  more  easily  than  in  a  year 
of  large  crops  and  low  prices.  Incidentally  it  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  farms  about  Freehold  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre  with  some  sales  as 
high  as  $200.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

SETTLING  A  FARM  ESTATE. 

More  About  That  Family  Arrangement. 

W.  A.  Sherman’s  story,  page  817,  c.f  a  man  called 
John,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  takes  upon 
his  shoulders  an  $8,000  farm,  together  with  obliga¬ 
tions  for  $6,000,  upon  which  he  must  pay  interest, 
probably  awoke  deep  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  many 
readers.  So  many  of  us  know  similar  cases,  or  are 
perhaps  in  John’s  shoes,  or  in  those  of  one  of  the 
other  seven  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was 
a  story  well  worth  telling,  bringing  out  forcibly,  as 
it  does,  two  or  three  points  which  root  deep  in  family 
life  on  the  farm.  Note  how  much  of  sentiment  there 
is.  John  wants  those  particular  acres,  that  house  and 
those  barns  because  they  were  his  father’s  and  his 
childhood  home.  Each  brother  and  sister  wants  one 
of  their  number  to  “keep  the  old  place.”  They  are 
a  “friendly  family,”  set  upon  making  “a  liberal, 
friendly  settlement.”  Where  else  are  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  ties  so  strong  as  on  the  farm?  Where  else  would 
a  man  think  of  taking  such  a  staggering  business 
proposition  upon  his  shoulders?  Where  is  the  city 
family  who  would  urge  a  man  to  undertake  a  business 
venture  in  which  the  odds  would  be  so  against  him, 
and  all  because  of  love  for  the  old  business  stand  or 
the  old  desks  and  chairs? 

Of  course  John,  having  but  $2,000  in  the  world, 
ought  never  to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  clearing 
of  an  $8,000  farm  from  debt  in  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  affairs.  From  a  child  he  should  have 
known  that  but  one-eighth  of  his  father’s  property 
would  be  his  by  inheritance.  When  he  came  to  the 
age  at  which  his  brothers  left  the  farm  he  should 
have  said:  “Now  I  stand  equal  with  the  rest  as  to 
my  duty  to  my  parents  and  my  outlook  into  the 
future.”  Then  he  should  have  made  his  choice.  The 
opportunity  to  run  an  $8,000  farm  and  to  bring  a 
wife  into  the  big  comfortably  furnished  old  hou:3 
was  something.  But  as  all  who  know  of  these  things 
must  admit,  it  was  not  wholly  privilege.  Old  people 
of  force  and  character  are  not  angels  as  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  creep  on,  as  judgment  becomes  clouded, 
sensibilities  abnormally  acute  regarding  old  privileges, 
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and  as  weakness  and  loss  of  zest  cause  the  grass¬ 
hopper  weight  to  appear  burdensome.  None  of  the 
other  seven  can  know  this  as  John  and  his  wife 
know  it.  When  “the  children  come  home”  old  fires 
leap  into  brightness,  and  for  the  moment  everything 
has  the  old-time  cheer. 

But  all  the  time  John  and  his  wife  ought  to  have 
had  their  eyes,  courageously  and  without  fear,  upon 
the  day  when  they  must  make  a  fresh  start  upon 
only  so  much  as  was  actually  their  own.  How  could 
he  expect,  being  one  of  eight,  to  begin  where  his 
father  left  off?  An  $8,000  farm  cannot  usually  be 
successfully  cut  up  into  smaller  holdings.  But  John 
and  his  wife  had  long  years  in  which  to  think  . the 
matter  out.  They  had  enjoyed  a  favorable  chance  to 
prove  themselves  successful  farm  managers.  If  John 
has  some  sturdy  sons  as  his  father  had,  he  may  be 
able  some  day  to  buy  back  the  old  place.  But  with¬ 
out  inherited  capital  every  business  must  begin  small 
and  work  up.  Usually  it  thrives  far  better  that  way. 

But  the  old  acres!  The  dearly  loved  place!  What 
tenderly  inbeating  heartstrings  we  country-breds  have 
for  locality  and  associations!  Everything  roots  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  English  had  it 
strongly,  and  long  ago  they  arranged  that  the  eldest 
son  must  always  have  the  property,  that  being  the 
only  way  to  keep  estates  intact.  No  doubt  every 
effort  was  made  to  provide  as  best  the  parents  could 
for  the  other  members  of  the  flock.  It  led  to  frugal 
spending,  this  look  ahead.  The  mother  must  have  her 
little  invested  means  to  pass  on  to  the  daughters. 
The  better  type  of  Englishmen  ho’d  themselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unmarried 
women  of  their  line,  and  these  in  turn  yield  a  sort 
of  homage  and  devotion  to  the  men  of  their  house¬ 
hold  which  has  an  element  almost  comic  to  our 'enter¬ 
prising,  clear-eyed  wage-earners  of  the  gentle  sex. 
On  the  whole,  our  way  is  best,  but  let  us  better  it 
by  teaching  our  boys  that  business  is  business,  not 
so  good  a  thing  as  sentiment,  but  to  be  respected. 
A  family  settlement  is  a  business  affair.  Let  each 
man  look  well  to  the  ways  of  his  own  household ; 
let  him  see  his  goal  a’  ead,  know  what  income  he  can 
rely  upon  bringing  in  and  decide  soberly  how  best  to 
direct  his  individual  efforts.  Was  John’s  devotion 
to  his  parents’  declining  years  “a  false  idea  of  duty?” 
From  t'  e  beginning  there  has  been  a  blessing  upon 
such  labors,  else  the  fifth  commandment  would  never 
have  been  written.  As  to  any  ore  of  John’s  city 
brothers  being  more  able  than  he  to  buy  the  old 
place — that  depends.  If  one  began  and  remained  a 
“motorman  on  the  neighboring  trolley,”  if  he  had 
lived  and  spent  as  most  motormen,  most  shop  hands 
and  wage-earners  do,  how  near  to  the  $8,000  has 
he  saved  up?  It  would  depend  very  much  upon  what 
sort  of  head  was  on  his  shoulders,  and  upon  just  that 
item  John’s  future  rests.  R.  ithamar. 


A  FARMER’S  TRIP. — I  took  a  trip  in  October  through 
Susquehanna,  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  counties,  Pa., 
going  across  io  Laeeyville  in  Wyoming  Co  to  t lie  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  thence  up  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Waverly,  N.  V.,  thence  to  Binghamton,  so  home.  1  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  a  good  many  farmers,  and  one  ques¬ 
tion  I  was  sure  to  ask  those  I  talked  with  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  “IIow  do  you  like  the  new  primary  law?”  The 
arswer  was  always  the  same,  “Good,  good,”  so  1  say  has¬ 
ten  the  day  when  we  vote  direct  in  New  York  State.  One 
man  I  was  well  acquainted  with  asked  me,  “Going  to  elect 
Gov.  Hughes  again?”  I  said,  “Sure.”  “Well,  you  won’t; 
the  politicians  are  all  against  him  ;  he  won’t  be  elected.” 
I  said,  “I  am  a  citizen  of  New  York  State,  and  one  of 
her  common  people;  wait  till  after  election  and  see  what 
we  do.”  As  for  U.  S.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  see 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Hughes  get  these,  so  I  would  vote 
for  them.  I  found  a  good  crop  of  apples  on  my  trip, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  selling  low,  60  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  hand-picked  apples  delivered,  and  some 
farmers  were  hauling  as  far  as  six  miles  at  that  price. 
The  potato  crop  is  poor;  I  did  not  hear  one  farmer  say 
he  had  a  fair  crop  along  the  Susquehanna  River.  I  saw 
some  fields  of  cabbage,  hut  was  told  it  was  very  poor  on 
account  of  the  drought.  The  corn  crop  was  good,  silos  full 
and  some  places  more  than  they  could  get  in.  I  did  not 
see  many  young  cattle,  but  milch  cows  are  thin ;  some 
few  had  fed  grain  since  August,  and  the  cows  were  in 
fairly  good  flesh.  It  always  looked  foolish  to  me  to  starve 
milch  cows,  a  case  of  pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  I 

saw  several  fields  of  wheat,  most  of  it  just  coming  up, 

showing  it  had  been  sown  late  or  had  been  caught  by  the 
drought,  every  one  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
and  hoping  it  might  rain  soon.  Most  of  the  farmers  are 
hopeful  and  hoping  for  a  better  season  next  year.  1,  like 
the  Hope  Farm  man,  found  no  place  quite  like  home. 
Our  potatoes  turned  out  much  better  than  we  expected 
when  we  commenced  digging,  and  prices  stayed  up  much 
better  than  last  year.  Our  cows  are  doing  fairly  well 

and  we  are  getting  a  little  more  for  our  milk  than  we 

did  last  Winter,  but  feed  is  high,  so  it  cuts  down  the 
profits.  There  are  a  few  farms  for  sale  near  us,  but  price 
of  land  is  advancing.  e.  p.  b. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  add  to  their  other  good  qualities  it  is  said  that 
sheep  will  eat  the  roots  of  quack  grass  and  gnaw  the 
blades  into  the  ground.  A  small  quantity  of  these  roots 
under  the  name  of  “dog  grass”  is  imported  every  year. 
There  is  no  sale  for  the  American  roots. 
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BOVINE  AND  HUMAN  TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  Medical  Explanation. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  on  page  902,  in  the 
issue  of  November  21,  A.  C.  Austin’s  comment  on 
C.  S.  Greene’s  prize  essay  on  “Bovine  Tuberculosis.” 
This  comment,  were  it  published  in  a  medium  cir¬ 
culating  among  physicians,  would  receive  no  recog¬ 
nition,  since  it  stamps  itself  as  the  result  of  an  infer¬ 
tile  imagination.  I  reply  because  of  its  having  been 
printed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  publication  of  such 
prominence  as  yours,  which  fact  might  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  those  who  for  financial  reasons  are  interested 
in  suppressing  or  controverting  the  knowledge  that 
science  is  giving  us  concerning;  this  greatest  of 
enemies  to  man  and  beast.  One  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  the  gentleman  had  denied  the  existence 
of  tuberculosis,  and  also  supported  the  assertion  of 
others  that  “disease  exists  only  in  the  imagination.” 

If  he  doubts  the  virulence  of  “these  myriads  of 
malefic  tuberculosis  germs”  lie  is  in  a  good  position  to 
confer  a  lasting  favor  on  humanity  by  offering  him¬ 
self  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation  experimentation, 
and  thereby  help  settle  the  cjuestion  as  to  whether 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  man.  His 
proximity  to  the  United  States  Sanitarium  is  very 
convenient  for'  that  purpose.  Mr.  Austin  also  says 
that  “Some  physicians  believe  that  the  tuberculosis 
microbes  are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  are 
merely  scavengers  that  clean  up  the  waste  of  de¬ 
pleted  lungs  that  have  not  been  properly  nourished; 
otherwise  they  are  harmless,  are  not  infectious.”  He 
does  not  mention  his  authority,  hence  there  are  two 
points  from  which  to  view  that  statement.  First,  he, 
not  being  a  medical  man,  has  misunderstood  what 
he  has  read  or  heard,  and  second,  there  are  many 
physicians  practicing  to-day  who  have  never  seen  a 
tubercle  bacillus  or  worked  with  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently  know  nothing  of  their  history  or  behavior. 

The  statement  that  they  are  “merely  scavengers” 
might  have  been  a  misinterpretation  of  the  assertion 
by  some,  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  might  at  one  time 
have  been  a  harmless  saprophyte  or  organism  that 
breaks  up  decomposing  organic  compounds,  and  hav¬ 
ing  repeatedly,  times  innumerable,  been  placed  in  a 
new  environment,  have  acquired  the  characteristics  of 
a  parasite  or  virulent  organism.  Dr.  Koch,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  this  and  many  other  organisms,  says  that 
for  a  germ  to  be  charged  with  causing  a  disease,  it 
must  first  be  found  in  the  body  of  an  organism  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  disease,  it  must  be 
isolated  in  pure  culture,  and  reproduce 
that  disease  in  another  animal  and 
finally  be  recovered  from  that  animal 
in  pure  culture.  Of  all  organisms  or 
germs  known  to  bacteriology  of  to-day 
there  is  none  more  typical  in  fulfilling 
these  condition  that  the  tubercle  bacil¬ 
lus.  Hence,  while  other  organisms  are 
found  associated  with  the  tubercle  bacil¬ 
lus  at  times,  particularly  in  phthisis  or 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  yet  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  found  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  thus  fulfilling  Dr.  Koch’s  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  an  established  scientific 
truth,  and  not  a  “microbe  superstition 
theory.” 

From  Mr.  Austin’s  statement,  “I  re¬ 
gard  the  use  of  chloride  of  soda,  salt, 
as  very  rasping  and  drastic  on  the  kid¬ 
neys,”  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
whether  he  means  one  or  both  of  these 
substances.  If  he  is  positive  as  to 
chloride  of  soda,  he  is  again  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension  since  there  is 
no  such  chemical  compound ;  there  is  a 
compound  popularly  known  as  soda, 
which  is  the  hydrate  of  soda  (caustic 
soda),  a  compound  formed  of  sodium, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  hard, 
white,  opaque  solid  having  an  intensely 
acrid  and  caustic  taste,  and  an  alka¬ 
line  reaction.  It  is  used  externally  as 
a  caustic.  Therefore,  considering  this 
definition,  one  might  infer  that  he 
means  only  salt  or  sodium  chloride,  in  other  words  a 
combination  of  the  elements  sodium  and  chlorine. 
Apropos  of  his  statement  as  to  the  “rasping  and 
drastic  effect  on  the  kidneys,”  in  this  he  must  be  an 
exception,  as  he  is  also  in  the  instance  of  his  con¬ 
tinued  immunity  from  tubercular  invasion,  although 
having  partaken  of  milk  for  75  years.  It  would  be 
interesting  indeed  to  investigators  if  he  could  give  the 
reasons  for  his  conclusions,  and  by  what  tests  he  was 
able  to  demonstrate  this  so-called  drastic  action.  We 
must  admit  that  there  are  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in 
certain  people  for  certain  substances.  Thus  it  has 
come  under  the  writer’s  observation  that  the  odor  of 
a  horse  would  cause  an  attack  of  asthma.  This  has 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  MAGNIFICUM,  GREATLY  REDUCED.  Fig.  449. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  956. 


every  year  in  our  large  cities  makes  quite  a  hole  in 
this  100  per  cent.  1  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
as  trying  to  scare  people  out  of  using  milk,  as  such 
is  not  my  intention.  The  danger  of  using  tuberculous 
milk,  however,  is  recognized  by  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  any  physicians  who  believe  that 
the  “tuberculosis  microbes”  (tubercle  bacilli)  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  Mr.  Austin  states,  must 
have  graduated  more  than  26  years  ago  and  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  fact  that  Koch 
discovered  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  1882,  and  that  his 
discovery  has  been  universally  accepted  as  the  cause 
of  the  disease  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Austin’s  careful  diet  has  been 
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the  cause  of  his  long  life,  but  anyone  who  thinks  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  fake  which  gives  “a  chance 
for  an  association  of  middlemen  to  butt  in  on  the 
farmer  for  a  soft  job,”  as  Mr.  Austin  states,  is 
greatly  mistaken.  There  have  already  been  too  many 
writers  and  speakers  on  this  subject  posing  as  “farm¬ 
ers’  Moses,”  ridiculing  the  tuberculin  test  and  fight¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  controlling  the  disease,  until  the 
annual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  as 
computed  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  amounts  to  over 
$14,000,000  a  year.  Can  we  as  farmers  and  dairymen 
afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to  these  conditions? 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


HOW  TO  SELL  GOOD  APPLES. 

T  have  read  the  articles  on  honest  Baldwins,  and 
am  surprised  to  know  that  such  trouble  exists  in 
New  York,  right  in  the  home  of  the  Baldwins.  So 
long  as  growers  grow  poor  apples  and  sell  them  to 
dealers  (unless  some  law  is  passed  to  make  every 
packer  put  his  name  on  the  package)  this  same  dis¬ 
honesty  will  exist.  The  growers,  though,  can  do  away 
with  a  great  share  of  it  by  packing  their  own  fruit 
and  placing  their  name  not  only  on  the  barrel  but  in¬ 
side.  This  I  know  from  experience.  I  will  give  you 
a  short  history  of  how  I  get  my  crop  of  apples  into 
the  consumers’  hands.  I  was  the  only  grower  in  these 
parts  who  took  care  of  his  orchard,  sprayed  and 
cultivated.  My  apples  were  much  superior  to  others 
here,  but  the  buyers  wanted  to  pay  no  more  for 
them,  because  they  said  their  trade  didn’t  call  for 
such  fruit.  For  two  years  I  sold  to  them,  but 
I  packed  the  apples  myself  and  I  packed  in  each 
barrel  as  well  as  on  it  this  card:  “The  apples  in  this 

package  were  grown  and  packed  by - 

and  quality  guaranteed”— when  the  card  said  choice 
the  apples  were  choice.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  got 
letters  from  consumers,  until  now  my  entire  crop  of 
Newtown  fruit  is  sold  direct  to  consumers  in  from 
one  to  five  barrel  lots.  This  year  I  only  had  200 
barrels  of  Newtown  fruit,  and  it  would  have  taken 
500  barrels  to  supply  all  the  calls  at  $3.50  per  barrel 
here.  Grow  good  fruit,  pack  it  honestly,  place  your 
name  inside  and  out,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  you 
can  sell  your  fruit  to  such  men  as  J.  F.  T.  and 
C-  G.  A.  H  A  Bi 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  14  you 
say  you  mulch  after  the  first  hard 
freeze.  In  some  other  issues  I  re¬ 
member  several  different  materials  were 
mentioned  as  good  for  mulching.  In 
former  years  I  relied  mostly  on  bog  hay, 
as  most  available  and  least  likely  to 
bring  in  weed  seeds.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  oats  or  barley  sown  in 
this  climate  about  the  middle  of  August 
will  make  a  growth  about  ready  to  blos¬ 
som  by  November  25  or  sooner,  and  if 
cut  then  and  put  upon  the  strawberries 
it  will  stay  where  put  and  it  makes  an 
ideal  mulch.  Peas  grown  with  the  oats 
or  barley  is  an  improvement.  It  is  more 
readily  spread  than  any  other  material 
I  have  ever  used,  and  makes  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  cover  for  the  plants,  and  it  can  be 
grown  so  as  to  he  free  from  weed  seeds. 
I  consider  early  mulching  much  better 
than  waiting  for  ground  to  freeze.  I 
think  there  is  less  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants  before  the  ground  is  frozen  than 
after,  as  a  wheel  or  foot  upon  a  plant 
will  only  press  it  down  without  serious 
harm.  If  the  rows  are  made  three  feet 
apart,  as  is  quite  usual,  a  one-horse 
team  with  wide  tread  will  run  between 
the  rows,  and  very  little  trampling  of1 
plants  will  be  done.  I  think  early 
mulching  is  better  for  the  plants. 
Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 


Many  readers  have  been  told  that  the 
French  and  Germans  can  buy  small  ice¬ 
making  machines  of  moderate  cost.  In  parts  of  this 
country  where  the  Winters  are  mild  a  dairyman  cannot 
safely  depend  upon  the  weather  to  furnish  his  ice 
supply.  Some  of  them  write  asking  where  they  can 
buy  a  small  ice  machine  which  will  give  ice  enough 
to  cool  their  milk.  The  United  States  Consul  General 
at  Marseilles,  France,  says  that  freezing  machines  are 
sold  in  that  country  at  $18  to  $27.  The  larger  size 
will  make  about  5 y2  pounds  of  ice  in  20  minutes. 
The  freezing  is  done  by  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  other 
chemicals.  On  the  whole  these  machines  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  large  toys.  Expensive  machinery 
is  needed  to  make  ice  in  a  businesslike  way.  The 
cheapest  machine  we  have  found  in  this  country  costs 
$500. 
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occurred  in  two  persons,  women,  who  did  not  know 
one  another  or  were  not  related.  Plence  in  Mr. 
Austin’s  case  one  must  be  forced  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  case  of  peculiar  susceptibility  or  idiosyncrasy. 
This,  however,  need  not  influence  him  to  withhold 
that  very  necessary  substance  from  his  stock,  or  cause 
others  to  forget  the  use  of  it.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  indeed  to  have  him  set  forth  the  reasoning 
that  brought  about  his  deductions.  In  making  these 
statements  I  do  not  wish  to  give  offense,  but  merely 
to  correct  an  erroneous  impression.  Your  paper  has 
admirable  standards  and  I  hope  it  may  always  live 
up  to  them,  and  long  may  it  continue. 

Pennsylvania.  george  c.  icusel,  m.  d. 

Mr.  Greene  Comes  Back. 

I  notice  on  page  902  A.  C.  Austin,  of  New  Mexico, 
comes  forth  with  evidence  with  which  he  tries  to 


HAVING  A  BARREL  OF  FUN.  Fig.  448. 

show  that  my  prize  essay  on  “The  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Problem”  is  exaggerated.  He  asks,  “Is  not  ex¬ 
perience  a  better  guide  than  this  microbe  superstition 
theory?”  his  experience  being  in  the  use  of  a  partial 
milk  diet  for  the  past  75  years.  Fie  does  not  say  that 
he  ever  saw  a  tuberculous  cow,  so  I  judge  from  his 
article  that  he  has  not. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  drank  milk  and  lived  to  be  75  years  of  age, 
neither  does  he  belong  to  a  100  per  cent  class.  The 
number  of  babies  who  die  from  drinking  impure  milk 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  SMALL  SEEDSMAN’S  TROUBLES. 

On  page  898  I  notice  some  criticism 
because  the  seedsmen  as  a  rule  use  a 
“disclaimer”  on  their  seed  packages.  I 
have  been  raising  and  selling  garden, 
flower  and  field  seeds  in  a  small  way 
for  about  20  years.  From  the  first 
start  until  now  I  have  raised  my  own 
seed  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  knowing  that  each  variety  would  be 
pure  and  true  to  name,  besides  test¬ 
ing  each  variety  as  to  germination  be¬ 
fore  it  left  my  hands.  In  testing  seeds 
of  all  sorts  I  plant  in  soil — the  only 
reliable  test — and  count  the  plants  after 
they  are  up.  I  do  not  count  the  seeds 
that  are  merely  sprouted. 

In  spite  of  all  my  carefulness  during 
these  last  20  years  I  have  had  some 
unpleasant  experiences  with  a  few  of 
my  customers,  perhaps  about  half  a 
dozen  cases.  Owing  to  my  small  trade 
I  have  not  had  any  serious  misunder¬ 
standings  with  anybody,  but  I  can  eas¬ 
ily  imagine  what  the  large  seed  con¬ 
cerns  may  run  up  against  in  the  absence 
of  a  “disclaimer.”  Here  is  one  of  my 
cases :  In  May,  1906,  I  had  a  fine  lot  of 
seed  corn  of  a  choice  variety  which  I 
sold  to  farmers  in  quantities  of  one 
or  two  bushels.  The  shelled  corn  was 
kept  in  sacks  containing  two  bushels 
each,  in  a  dry  room.  A  sample  from 
each  hag  (taken  from  top,  center  and 
from  the  bottom),  was  tested  just  be¬ 
fore  being  sold,  and  found  to  be  very 
strong,  and  nearly  perfect  in  germinat¬ 
ing  qualities.  In  June,  that  year,  after 
the  close  of  the  seed-selling  season,  we 
removed  to  our  present  location  in  an¬ 
other  State.  Last  year,  a  friend  resid¬ 
ing  at  our  old  home  place  who  was  look¬ 
ing  after  our  outstanding  accounts, 
notified  me  that  one  of  my  customers 
who  had  bought  two  bushels  of  that 
seed  corn  refused  to  pay  his  hill  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  claimed,  the  seed  corn 
did  not  grow,  and  that  he  had  to  get 
other  seed  corn  for  replanting.  On  in¬ 
quiry  from  all  the  others  that  had 
bought  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  I 
gained  the  information  that  each  and  all 
of  them  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
seed,  one  of  the  customers  stating  that 
he  had  a  better  stand  that  year  than 
he  ever  had  before.  I  was  advised  to 
bring  suit  against  the  delinquent  pur¬ 
chaser,  as  he  was  considered  “tricky,” 
but  I  dropped  the  matter. 

Another  of  the  less  pleasant  occur¬ 
rences  was  when  a  lady  called  and  com¬ 
plained  that  her  peas  did  not  “come 
up.”  I  was  somewhat  “taken  aback”  at 
her  statement,  as  I  knew  that  each  seed 
of  that  lot  of  peas  would  grow.  I 
asked  the  lady  how  she  planted  her  peas, 
whereupon  she  told  me  that  she  soaked 
them  in  water  over  night  and  then 
planted  as  usual.  The  ground  was  very 
dry  at  the  time,  and  I  presume  that  the 
soaked  peas  were  sour  before  she 
planted  them.  I  refilled  her  previous 
order  from  the  same  lot  of  peas,  with 
the  admonition  that  she  leave  out  the 
soaking  process,  and  I  would  guarantee 
that  her  peas  would  “come  up”  and 
flourish.  C.  N.  G. 

Michigan.  _ 

Growing  Mulch  For  Strawberries. 

My  experience  in  growing  mulch  in 
the  strawberry  bed  has  been  confined  to 
the  oats.  Sown  about  mid-September 
at  the  last  cultivation,  it  makes  consid¬ 
erable  growth,  and  has  some  value  in 
protecting  plants  from  early  freezes  and 
in  preventing  washing  of  soil  on  rolling 
land.  However,  by  mid-winter  after 
the  sap  has  been  frozen  and  dried  out 
of  the  succulent  oat  stems  there  is  but 
very  little  mulch  in  evidence.  Some 
seasons  the  oats  are  protected  by 


snows,  and  some  plants  live  over  and 
start  out  in  the  Spring  with  full  vigor, 
causing  the  grower  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  to  eradicate.  Buckwheat  would  not 
do  here,  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  cul¬ 
tivate  late  to  keep  alleys  free  from 
plants  and  weeds.  I  would  say  grow 
your  mulch  elsewhere  than  in  the 
strawberry  bed;  apply  part  of  it  in  the 
paths  early  in  Fall,  remainder  over  the 
plants  when  hard  freezes  begin. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  kuhns. 

Chemicals  With  Manure. 

O.  B.  G.,  Germantown,  Pa. — What  sort  of 
fertilizer  would  you  advise  for  a  family  gar¬ 
den  where  a  person  has  access  to  all  the 
hen  manure  he  wants  and  can  buy  horse 
manure  also?  Would  the  same  do  for 
grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  straw¬ 
berries? 

Ans. — The  manure  will  supply  about 
all  the  nitrogen  you  need — but  you  will 
need  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  fine 
ground  bone  and  one  part  sulphate  of 
potash  will  go  well  with  the  manure. 
We  should  use  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  this  mixture  with  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  same  will  do  for  the  small 
fruit. 

Seeding  Alfalfa  on  Sod. 

R.  G.  B.,  Somerset,  Mass. — Could  Alfalfa 
be  sown  on  sod  land  in  the  Spring,  soon 
after  it  is  plowed?  Could  it  be  fed  to 
milch  cows,  cut  green  same  as  rye  and 
barley?  Is  it  considered  of  more  value  to 
make  milk  than  the  other  green  feeds? 

Ans. — You  can  sow  the  Alfalfa  in 
that  way,  but  you  will  not  see  much  of 
it  a  year  after.  The  chances  are  that 
the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  old  sod  will 
smother  out  the  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
We  would  not  think  of  seeding  this 
crop  except  on  thoroughly  prepared 
ground — the  sod  killed  out  by  culture. 
August  seeding  is  better  for  your  lo¬ 
cality.  Green  Alfalfa  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  cattle. 

Free  Stable  Manure. 

J.  F.j  Tower,  Minn, — Three  miles  from 
my  farm  is  a  horse-manure  pile.  Some  of 
the  manure  has  been  there  for  throe  or  four 
years.  The  manure  is  mixed  with  about 
one-third  shavings.  I  can  get  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  I  want  out  of  that  pile ;  I  have  my 
own  team  and  there  is  a  good  road.  Will 
it  pay  to  haul  the  manure  to  the  farm,  from 
that  pile  when  I  don’t  have  anything  else 
to  do?  Is  the  manure  worth  the  work? 
The  soil  on  my  farm  is  sandy  loam. 

Ans. — It  certainly  will  pay.  If  we 
had  such  a  chance  we  should  consider  it 
just  like  picking  up  money.  Such  ma¬ 
nure  would  cost  us  at  least  $2.50  per 
ton.  Haul  all  you  can  of  it  this  Winter, 
and  spread  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
loads  per  acre.  You  can  put  it  on  the 
grain,  or  if  you  have  a  piece  of  sod  to 
be  plowed  in  Spring  use  it  there. 

Young  Trees  in  Old  Orchard. 

A.  B.  B.,  Lititz,  Pa, — I  have  a  small 
tract  which  was  once  an  apple  orchard,  and 
it  still  contains  a  few  old  trees.  A  great 
many,  however,  were  cut  down  from  15  to 
25  years  ago.  Would  you  recommend 
planting  young  trees  where  the  old  ones 
once  stood?  I  have  always  heard  this  was 
a  bad  practice,  but  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  the  old  ones  have  been  removed, 
do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference? 
The  orchard  has  always  been  in  sod,  but 
has  always  been  heavily  fertilized  with 
liquid  manure  and  hen  manure. 

Ans. — We  should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
young  trees  where  the  old  ones  stood, 
provided  the  ground  is  well  worked 
over.  You  can  plant  the  young  trees  in 
the  sod,  but  you  will  give  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  start  if  you  plow  and  fit  the  ground 
first.  If  you  put  them  in  sod  keep  a 
space  around  them  well  hoed,  and  pile 
part  of  the  grass  around  them  as  a 
mulch.  _ 

Another  Big  Squash. — In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  “largest 
squash”  I  can  only  report  as  to  how  far 
we  have  got  along  that  line  here  in 
southern  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  Last 
Spring  a  small  grandchild  of  the  writer 
wishing  to  go  into  the  squash  industry 
planted  and  raised  from  one  seed  360 
pounds  of  the  fruit,  the  largest  speci¬ 
men  weighing  100  pounds,  the  next  in 
size  84,  74,  etc.,  and  the  smallest  25 
pounds.  That’s  all  this  time.  w.  b.  b. 

Drumore,  Pa. 


tv  pen  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tite 
It.  NY.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  page  10. 


“Friend”  Bulletin. 

Fruit  growers  who  contemplate  buying  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits  for  next  season  will  do  well  to  make 
their  wants  known  now  to  the  “FRIEND” 
MFC.  CO.  of  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  the  world’s  best  Hand  and  Power  Spraying 
Outfits.  Their  1909  models  show  many  new 
and  attractive  features.  The  “FRIEND” 
family  is  a  large  one.  There  are  hundreds  of 
“FRIEND”  Power  Outfits  now  working 
for  up-to-date  fruit  growers. 

Below  are  the  buyers  of  1909  model  Power 
Outfits  to  date.  Deliveries  are  now  being 
made.  The  class  of  buyers,  as  shown  below, 
speaks  well  for  the  “FRIEND.” 

Edward  Somers,  Arkansas. 

Brigham  Bros.,  New  York. 

Clark  Allis,  New  York. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York. 

David  H.  Smith,  New  York. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Florida,  4  Outfits. 

Geo.  W.  Duff,  New  York,  2  Outfits. 

Geo.  Stimer,  New  York. 

Asa  Baldwin,  New  York. 

Jesse  See,  New  York. 

Julius  Btidde,  New  York. 

P.  E.  Nostrand,  Long  Island. 

L.  B.  Walton,  Michigan. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  New  York,  4  Outfits. 

J.  E.  Brown,  New  York.  2  Outfits. 

H.  P.  Demarest,  New  York. 

W.  S.  Hiett,  Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Felts,  New  York. 

Wilbur  H.  Grinnell,  New  York. 

W.  P.  Herring,  New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Outwater,  New  York. 

Nat!  Horticultural  Congress,  Iowa. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
-  PLANTING  I  .SAVE 

Every  farmer  knows  the  ImportaueeV  HIRED 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a*- 
machine  that  doe.Bit  perfectly.  Has, 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com-/ 
mon  planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  it  uni-  ^  , 

forinly ,  and  best  of  all  r0T1  /..e 

never  bruises  or  A  OTod  iJbbin.] 

punctures  the  I  Tv  0 planter 

aeed.  Sendr 
postal  for 
our  1909 
free  ' 

Book, 


No  MUset 

No  Doubles 
NoTroubies 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  BOX  102P,Grenloch,  N.  i. 


//  That’s  what  you  get  Derore  you  pay 
//  onecenton  a  Waterloo  Boy  Gaso- 
line  Engine.  We  send  j’ou  the  engine 
f  fora  real  30  days  free  trial.  Let  it  saw 
the  wood,  grind  the  feed,  do  the  pump¬ 
ing,  churning  and  all  the  time-taking, 
profit-eating  jobs.  Then  if  you  think  you 
can  get  along  without  the 

Waterloo  Boy 

ship  it  right  back  at  our  expense.  Wo  take  every  i 
bit  of  the  money  risk  off  your  shoulders,  so  why  / 
shouldn’t  you  accept  our  Froo  Trial  Offer.  Mi 
Write  to-day  for  fino  catalog  and  say :  “Send  MM 
mo  your  Waterloo  Boy  for  a  free  trial  at  MM 
my  work.’*  wW 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  // 

184  West  ■  gi  —  _ 

k  Third  Ave. ,  UnBSBBB 

Waterloo,  /Mjtr  L 

.  Iowa.  I  jgwAnB  t  *  1 


p  ■■  p*  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

p  Kv  p  p  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
■  ■  »  ■■■  lam  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  and  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

U.  C.  ROGERS.  «ox  U,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 

For  Maple,  Sorghum, 
Cider  and  Fruit 
Jellies. 


CHAMPION 

EVAPORATOR 

€0.  HUDSON,  0. 


cata¬ 
log  giving 
number  of 
trees  you 
tap. 


Saves  Time ,  Labor  and  Fuel;  makes  tho 
best  Syrup;  Easy  to  Operate;  Durable . 


fifi 


FUMA 


99  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewi"h  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a™  SSS 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Cash  Paid  far 

Raw  Furs 


As  New  York  is  the  best 
fur  market  in  America, 
we  can  and  do  pay  high- 
estcash  prices  for  hides  of 
Skunks,  Minks,  ’Coons. 
Muskrats,  Op po sums, 
Foxes,  Badgers.  Wolves, 
Beavers,  Otter,  and  all  fur-bearing  animals.  We  pay 
express  charges.  Write  for  price  list.  RlliCCUG 
We  also  pay  best  prices  for  UIIIOEIIU 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  145  Greene  St.  New  York 


&2H! gHHr  SPRAYER 


is  equipped  with  the  famous 

“NEW  WAY”  Air-Cooled  ENGINE 

Fruit  of  quality 
follows  this 
Quality  Sprayer. 

Raise  the  Quality 
—Increase  the 
Value  ofYour  Fruit. 

high  grade 
the  “NEW 
WAY”  is  a 
whirl  wind. 
Complete 
in  every 
detail  and 
the  engine 
is  invalu¬ 
able  for 
other 
work. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  No.  5. 

140  Sheridan  Street. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 


HE  DID-AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

Kant  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1908, 
The  Rook  hr  k  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen  : — It  Is  very  noticeable,  a«  well  an  quite  plonn- 
inp,  to  hear  the  good  reports  of  Hubbard's  Fertilizers 
among  our  trade  and  to  note  the  gradual  fcaiu  In  customers, 
some  coming  to  us  for  Hubbard's  Fertilizers  who  do  not 
generally  trade  with  us.  This  seems  to  come  about  through 
seeing  crops  grow  on  Hubbard’s  at  neighbors’  farms.  We 
like  to  Bell  Sibbard's  Fertilizers  because  a  customer  is  sure 
to  come  back  for  more.  Truly  yours, 

J.  J.  O'  Connor 

Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  Almanac  for  1009  now 
ready  and  will  he  sent  free  to  .ny  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Makers  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Seal  dors,  Caldrons.etc.  lySend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  Ill. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50.000  quarts  of 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  l>y  my  system  on 
one  acre,  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

Orange  Culture 
in  California 

Is  especially  profitable.  The  soil  of 
that  state  contains  the  elements  that 
enable  orange  groves  to  yield  the  best 
results.  Go  to  California,  buy  a 
few  acres  of  fertile  land  and  start  an 
Orange  Grove  for  yourself.  The 
climate  will  add  years  to  your  life. 
When  you  go  be  sure  your  tickets 
read  via 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

Electric  Block  Signal  Protection — 

The  Safe  Road  to  Travel. 

INQUIRE  OF 

J.  15.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A., 

287  Broadway,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  12  cents  postage  for  l>ook,  "The  Oveim.a ni> 
Route”  to  the  road  of  a  "Thousand  Wonders.” 
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HOW  I  KILL  QUACK  GRASS. 

I  plow  it  up  iu  June,  and  as  fast  as  it 
is  plowed  I  have  the  team  hauling  out 
barnyard  manure,  spread  it  on  quite 
freely  and  harrow  it  in  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row.  When  it  is  well-harrowed  I  sow 
it  with  buckwheat,  using  one-half  bushel 
to  the  acre,  or  India  wheat,  which  I 
use  in  preference  when  I  can  get  it,  as 
it  shades  the  ground  better.  As  it  comes 
up  quickly  it  smothers  the  grass  all  out. 
Then  when  it  is  ripe  we  let  the  tur¬ 
keys  in  it  to  get  fat ;  we  generally  have 
a  pretty  good  flock,  and  they  harvest  the 
crop.  It  fattens  them  well  and  cheaply. 
Then  the  next  Spring  when  I  plow  it 
up,  it  looks  like  the  bottom  of  an  old 
straw  stack,  the  ground  all  full  of  old 
dead  roots,  just  the  place  to  plant  early 
potatoes.  They  grow  to  perfection,  and 
when  I  came  to  dig  them  and  see  them 
rolling  out  behind  the  digger  like  young 
pumpkins,  and  as  smooth  as  a  silver 
dollar,  it  takes  away  some  of  the  hard 
feelings  we  are  apt  to  have  toward  the 
quack  grass.  j.  w.  whippie. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils. 

8.  O.  D.,  Greenfield,  Mass. — On  page  850 
G.  G.  D.  speaks  of  a  “band  Bureau’’  and 
“Bureau  of  Soils.”  Will  you  give  me  some 
Information  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Bureau,  and  also  the  address? 

Ans. — This  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Its  object  is  to-  make  a 
study  of  different  soils  and  thus  enable 
the  owners  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
crops  best  suited  to  them,  or  the  best 
way  to  handle  them.  At  one  time  it 
was  claimed  with  some  confidence  that 
by  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  soils  we 
could  tell  what  fertilizers  were  needed. 
There  is  not  much  of  practical  value 
to  this,  though  such  analysis  might 
show  that  one  element  was  very  defi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  the  soil  in  swamps 
and  very  low  places  is  usually  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash  and  also  phosphoric  acid. 
Thus  analysis  of  such  soils  will  show 
us  that  we  have  greatest  need  of  these 
elements— although  until  the  soil  is 
drained  and  limed  we  must  add  soluble 
nitrogen  too.  The  condition  of  the  soil 
— that  is  its  texture,  the  depth  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  subsoil,  the  way  it  holds 
moisture  and  other  similar  things,  are 
most  important  for  a  farmer  to  know. 
As  most  farmers  know,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  soils  which  grow  apples  better  than 
others.  The  same  is  true  of  potatoes, 
peaches,  grapes  and  other  crops.  The 
scientists  are  studying  these  things,  and 
can  give  a  good  idea  of  what  the  soil 
is  good  for  by  making  a  study  of  it. 

A  soil  may  be  unproductive  even  if  well 
fed  because  it  needs  lime,  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  drainage  or  deeper  plowing.  The 
scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  try  to 
tell  what  is  needed  by  examining  the 
soil. 

Chemicals  and  the  Codling  Moth. 

W.  P.  D.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  sown  broadcast  un¬ 
der  apple  trees  iu  Fall  or  Spring  that  will 
destroy  the  larvae  or  chrysalids  of  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  without  injuring  the  trees  or 
plants?  Would  salt,  sulphur,  potash  or 
copperas  prove  of  any  use?  If  so,  in  what 
quantity  should  each  be  used,  and  at  what 
season?  The  use  of  wood  ashes  for  two 
years  running  seemed  to  bring  fairer  fruit. 
Did  the  potash  kill  the  pests  in  the  soil 
before  the  perfect  moth  was  developed? 

Ans. — I  do  not  believe  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  sown  broadcast  or  applied  to  the 
soil  in  any  way  beneath  apple  trees 
would  have  sufficient  effect  upon  the 
Codling  moth  to  pay  for  the  application. 
Doubtless  where  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  the  trees  are  comparatively 
smooth,  so  as  to  allow  few  favorable 
places  for  spinning  cocoons,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  often  make  their  cocoons  on 
other  objects,  perhaps  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  do  not,  however,  go 
into  the  ground  to  transform.  If  the 
use  of  wood  ashes  or  similar  fertilizers 
seems  to  produce  fairer  fruit,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  because  the  materials  de¬ 
stroyed  any  of  the  Codliiu,  worms.  I 


THE  RURAL 

am  quite  sure  that  thoroughly  cultivated 
orchards  suffer  less  from  this  pest  than 
those  grown  in  sod,  but  I  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  facts  to  prove  this  notion.  If 
thoroughly  cultivated  orchards  are  not 
well  sprayed  with  poisons  they  often 
suffer  severely  from  this  pest. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND1. 


OCTOBER  PURPLE  PLUM. 

Few  fruit  novelties  appeared  of 
greater  promise  than  October  Purple 
plum,  one  of  Luther  Burbank’s  “crea¬ 
tions”  when  disseminated  10  or  more 
years  ago.  Time  enough  has  passed  to 
place  it  as  a  commercial  failure  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  though  we 
believe  it  is  still  sparingly  planted  in 


NEW-YORKER 

THOSE  “  NEW  YORK  BALDWINS.” 

I  note  articles  on  packing  apples  in 
western  New  York.  That  they  are  packed 
dishonestly  no  one  will  question,  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  change  the  grower  will  suf¬ 
fer.  You  do  well  to  agitate,  the  matter, 
but  don’t  bear  down  too  heavily  on  the  far¬ 
mer.  he  is  a  poor  packer,  as  a  rule,  and 
should  he  converted.  Not  one  barrel  in  a 
hundred  of  farmers’  packing  goes  on  the 
market ;  they  are  bought  by  dealers,  placed 
in  cold  storage  and  repacked  before  going 
on  the  market.  Last  year  they  went  crazy  ; 
in  many  cases  paid  $3  to  $3.50  for  tree 
runs,  that  is,  took  everything  on  the  tree. 
Trice  collapsed  and  everything  went  into 
barrel  in  an  effort  to  get  even.  Our  far¬ 
mers  put  out  a  lot  of  money  in  growing 
an  orchard  (20  years  before  they  get  an 
apple),  fight  insects  and  fungus  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  producing  apples  of  fine  flavor,  good 
keepers ;  then  all  is  spoiled  by  putting  one- 
half  bushel  of  worthless  apples  in  middle 
of  barrel.  Suppose  a  Michigan  buyer  has 
orders  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  for 
Michigan  apples ;  buyer  comes  to  Niagara 
County,  buys  them,  repacks,  putting  up  a 
fancy  No.  1,  which  he  marks  Michigan 
Baldwins.  No.  2  is  marked  No.  1  Niagara 
Co.  Baldwins,  and  shipped  east.  Don’t  sad¬ 
dle  this  on  the  grower.  Don’t  let  up ;  go 
for  both  grower  and  buyer,  there  must  be 
a  change  or  both  will  suffer.  Hit  storage 
packers  a  little  the  harder.  e.  p. 


When  you  write  adverHsers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


CHALLENGE  ALL 


HAY  PRESSES 


No  “hot  air”  about  this.  Wo’re  “ready 
with  the  goods”  to  prove  that  a  Spencer 
Hay  Press  will  out-work,  out-bale  all  comers 
in  open  competition.  We  guarantee  more 
tons  per  hour  than  any  other  horse  press 
not  forming  larger  bale,  or  no  sale.  Don’t 
buy  a  slow  press  that  chews  up  your  profits; 
or  a  press, that  will  break  down  and  need 
constant  tinkeringto  keep  it  going.  Buy  and 
run  a  Spencer— then  you’ll  be  happy— free  from 
worry.  Trial  free.  Catalog  free  and  sent  promptly. 
Write  today  for  it. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 

SPENCER 
HAY  PRESS 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
moke  your  old  wagon  now  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boi  88.  Quiacj.UJ. 


OCTOBER  PURPLE  PLUM.  Fig.  450. 

the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Here  the  tree 
is  a  rapid  upright  grower  while  young, 
but  soon  loses  vitality,  and  is  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  winter-killing.  The  bloom  is 
flimsy  and  the  plums  very  seldom 
freely  borne.  They  ripen  in  August,  not 
October,  and  are  generally  reddish  yel¬ 
low  instead  of  purple  in  color,  very 
subject  to  Monilia  rot  just  before  ma¬ 
turity.  They  are  of  good  size  and 
sweet,  pleasant  quality,  clingstone.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  firm,  but  often  contains 
cavities  filled  with  gummy  juice.  A 
good  sample  is  shown  in  natural  size  in 
big.  450.  While  it  may  be  worth  plant¬ 
ing  for  home  use  we  fancy  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  profitable  as  a  market  sort. 


“Did  lie  ever  castigate  bis  son  for 
playing  truant?”  “No,  he  never  fooled 
with  them  new-fangled  ways  o’  doin’. 
He  jest  giv  him  a  sound  lickin’.” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 


Tiie  Pheasant  Question. — I  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  the  pheasant  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  farmer.  Last  Spring  I 
planted  some  selected  ears  of  corn  for  breed¬ 
ing  near  the  bouse  (about  20  rods  off)  in 
two  rows,  about  75  hills  each.  When  the 
corn  had  grown  about  three  or  four  inches 
(all  the  pheasants  came  and  carefully  pulled 
i>p  each  stalk  and  laid  it  on  the  ground 
and  ate  the  corn  off.  If  I  should  appear 
while  they  were  there  they  would  crow, 
ns  much  as  to  say,  “You’ve  no  business  bore, 
keep  away.”  Out  of  that  lot  of  corn  there 
were  about  six  bills  left,  and  I  have  two 
ears  that  may  return  my  seed.  The  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  pheasants  being 
turned  on  to  our  farms  for  the  sportsman  to 
kill  has  found  expression  in  the  now  law 
allowing  those  living  on  the  farms  to  bunt 
on  the  farms  without  license  during  the 
open  season.  We  believe  the  farmer  should 
have  the  right  to  shoot  anything  found  in¬ 
juring  his  crops.  The  pheasant  will  at¬ 
tack  any  bird  of  its  size.  It  will  drive  off 
the  hens  and  rooster,  and  take  their  food 
and  kill  the  young  chicks.  Any  grain  crop 
will  be  badly  injured  by  pheasants  if  numer¬ 
ous  enough.  In  fact,  I  have  yet  to  find 
out  the  good  they  may  do,  unless  if  may 
please  the  eye  to  see  them,  for  they  are  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  bird.  Farmers' around 
here  generally  do  not  care  to  raise  them 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  then  have 
their  farms  run  over  by  the  reckless  class 
of  hunters  that  often  shoot  cows,  fowls, 
etc.,  and  leave  gates  and  fences  open  to 
let  animals  run  away.  It  is  nq,t  fair  to 
compel  the  farmer  to  raise  this  kind  of 
stock  if  he  is  to  have  no  control  of  it  in 
his  own  fields.  h.  l.  n. 


DeLOACH 
3  ;  to  200  H.P. 

TOmt 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


LARK’S ‘  CUTAWAY’’ 


We  make  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 
for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Orchardists  increase  their  crops 
2,i  to  50$.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
special  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street.  Higganum.  Conn. 


— 99 J%x>  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 

THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakea  are  cutunfiorm, 
ot  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  moro  Ice 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  nse.  Tou  can  cut  (or  others  and 
make  the  price  ol  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  tor  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WII 


Cement  Buying  Made  Safe  for  YOU 

Concrete  needs  no  advertisement,  no  argument  to  maintain  itself  as  the  best 
and  most  economical  building  material  of  modern  times.  The  difficulty  has 
been  for  the  buyer  to  recognize  the  best  Portland  Cement.  You  cannot  be 


expected  to  be  an  engineer 


nor  have 
tested. 


you  the  time 

TRADE  MARK. 


to 


Field  Trough— “ATLAS”  Portland  Cement 
used  in  construction. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GODS 


or  a  chemist ; 
have  cement 

Th i s  trade  mark, 

ATLAS  is  your  pro- 
ection ;  it  means  a 
strictly  high-grade 
Portland  Cement.  It 
is  the  mark  of  quality 
and  purity. 

“ATLAS  ”  Portland 
Cement  is  the  Stan¬ 
dard  American  Brand. 

There  is  but  one  qual¬ 
ity  manufactured  —  the  same  for  everybody. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS— you  will  know  it  by  the  trade  mark 

Daily  productive  capacity  over  40,000  barrels. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK 

wjm -  — rmr  — —  —  — — — Mjumi 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,”  contains  directions 
for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also  many  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  construc¬ 
tions  that  can  be  built  by  the  layman  without  skilled  labor.  Free  upon  request. 

ffiuflTHE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  DEPT.22,  30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 

IaTLAS-the  CEMENT  selected  by  the^s.  government  for  the  PANAMA  CANAL! 
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COST  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

One  page  865  M.  A.  E.,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  asks  about  material  for  a  barn.  I 
am  not  a  farmer,  but  a  structural  drafts¬ 
man,  and  I  enjoy  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
At  the  prices  he  mentions  either  rubble 
masonry  or  concrete  would  be  cheaper 
than  timber.  I  would  advise  the  two 
former  as  far  as  practical  to  use  them. 
Better  get  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
concrete  man  as  to  thickness  of  walls, 
and  as  to  reinforcing  material.  He  can 
use  common  labor,  but  the  building  must 
be  properly  designed  or  it  will  not  be 
safe.  He  may  need  some  iron  anchor 
rods,  also  some  smaller  rods  or  wire 
fencing  to  embed  in  the  concrete  as  re¬ 
inforcement;  also  iron  beams  or  lintels 
over  the  doors  if  masonry  is  used.  In 
wooden  roof  trusses  iron  rods  and  fish 
plates  are  sometimes  used,  making  what 
is  called  combination  trusses.  I  would 
recommend  for  him  trusses  all  of  wood. 
Both  kinds  are  good  if  properly  designed 
and  connections  are  secure.  Outside  of 
above  small  items  I  would  not  advise 
structural  steel;  he  would  find  it  quite 
expensive.  Accustomed  to  making  plans, 
I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
taking  every  precaution  to  have  the 
building  secure.  Use  only  sound  timber, 
best  Portland  cement,  clean  sharp  sand 
and  clean  gravel  free  from  clay.  If  not 
a  mechanic,  have  one  good  man  on  the 
job  who  can  be  trusted  to  look  out  for 
your  interests.  R.  b.  m. 

Peotone,  Ill. 


A  VERMONT  SNOW  ROLLER. 

Snow  rollers  are  used  for  rolling  the 
highways  after  a  snowstorm  to  pack  the 
snow  down,  which  when  frozen  makes 
a  road  10  feet  wide.  The  diagram  shows 
how  made.  .They  are  made  with  two 
drums  4p2  feet  long  and  five  feet  diam¬ 
eter,  with  two-inch  steel  shaft  -running 


through,  on  which  they  turn  independ¬ 
ently,  thus  permitting  them  to  turn  a 
corner  easily.  They  are  made  of  two- 
inch  oak,  the  heads  being  double,  and 
hooped  with  2xj4-inch  tire  iron.  The 
drums  are  hung  in  a  strong  frame  and 
the  pole  goes  through  between,  and  they 
are  about  a  foot  apart  A  seat  frame  is 
placed  on  the  main  frame  over  the 
drums,  with  a  place  for  tools,  etc.  Four 
horses  are  required  on  the  level  river 
roads  and  six  on  the  hill  roads. 

R.  G.  BROCK. 

TAXATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

An  assessment  of  $8,000  and  a  tax  bill 
of  $135  are  tough  propositions  for  the 
Hope  Farm  man.  His  tax  expense  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  past  few  years  principally 
because  he  has  been  industrious  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  has  employed  labor  to  build 
one  or  more  structures.  He  has  now  about 
3,000  fruit  trees,  the  subjects  of  his  watch¬ 
ful  care.  If  he  can  so  treat  them  that  next 
year  they  will  be  worth  25  cents  each 
more  than  they  were  in  July  of  this  year, 
the  local  assessor  could  add  $750  more 
to  the  assessment  of  the  property,  and  if 
the  Hope  Farm  man  takes  a  day  off  and 
appeals  in  person  to  the  county  board,  he 
may  be  told  that  the  assessor  has  simply 
done  his  duty.  Of  course,  all  this  is  wrong, 
but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  either  to  prove 
the  injustice  or  suggest  a  remedy.  How¬ 
ever,  let  me  try  to  do  both.  A  tax  bill 
should  be  a  bill  for  services  rendered  fu¬ 
made  available  to  the  citizen.  Tax  bills 
are  made  up  according  to  the  proportion  of 
taxable  values  and  the  money  to  be  raised. 
Taxable  values  are  to  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes :  First,  the  values  pro¬ 

duced  by  labor.  These  include  our  friend’s 
houses,  barns,  stock,  tools,  trees,  fences, 
wells,  drains,  and  so  forth.  Anything  on 
the  farm  that  has  been  produced  by  labor 
falls  into  this  class — values  from  produc¬ 
tion.  Second,  the  value  of  the  site  or 
location  as  a  whole,  and  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  road  frontage,  nearness  to  good 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


roads,  water,  gas,  electric  light  or  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  These  values  are  not 
from  production,  and  perhaps  may  be  more 
properly  called  values  of  obligation.  They 
represent  fully  and  are  largely  caused  by 
the  value  of  the  services  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  rendered  by  local,  county  and  State 
government,  at  any  given  place.  These 
two  classes  of  values  are  treated  alike  by 
New  Jersey  tax  law,  and  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  constitution  of  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  for  uniformity  of  taxation  on  any 
class  of  property,  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
provision  preventing  the  uniform  special 
treatment  of  any  class  of  property.  To 
lay  a  tax  on  values  from  production  is 
manifestly  unfair  between  citizens  who  pro¬ 
duce  or  accumulate  the  results  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  localities  varying  greatly  as  to 
nearness  to  the  advantages  afforded  directly 
or  indirectly  by  government.  To  illustrate : 
A.  builds  a  $5,000  house  on  a  main  street, 
near  the  center  of  borough  activity.  B. 
erects  exactly  similar  a  building  two  miles 
from  a  depot  and  off  the  main  road.  To 
tax  the  two  buildings  the  same,  and  then 
claim  that  the  tax  bills  represent  what  the 
government  has  done  for  each  owner  is 
manifestly  absurd.  But  if  site  values  alone 
be  the  measure  of  tax  bills,  the  case  is 
different.  A  tax  bill  based  upon  an  assess¬ 
ment  on  site  value  must  closely  conform  to 
what  the  owner  taxed  is  getting  or  is  in 
a  position  to  get  by  reason  of  government 
services.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  case : 
Smith  has  one  acre,  corner  plot,  in  village, 
and  would  be  assessed  on  $4,000.  .Tones 
has  90  acres,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  farm 
land,  with  700  feet  frontage  on  a  by-road, 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  borough.  The 
strip  of  land  extends  back  over  a  mile  from 
its  one  frontage,  and  would  be  assessed  for 
$2,000  only.  Now,  one  man  has  90  times 
as  much  area  as  the  other,  and  yet  he 
would  pay  but  half  so  much  taxes.  Is  the 
fairness  of  the  matter  not,  however,  plain? 
If  Jones  could  move  one  of  bis  acres  down 
alongside  Smith,  would  he  not  be  willing  to 
pay  more  taxes?  And  if  Smith  could  move 
his  one  acre  back  alongside  Jones,  he  would 
expect  to  pay  less  to  the  government.  I 
live  in  New  Jersey,  and  believe  there  should 
be  an  organized  effort  to  make  a  change  in 
the  laws.  As  a  starter  I  invite  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  ask  the  State  Board  of  Taxation 
how  the  Legislature  could,  if  it  would,  ar¬ 
range  for  the  values  from  production  here¬ 
after  to  be  assessed  on  half  instead  of 
the  whole  fair  value.  george  white. 


LEGAL  MATTERS. 

.  Right  to  Peddle  Produce. 

I  have  been  peddling  my  produce  in  a 
large  public  work.  The  contractor  posts 
notice  forbidding  peddlers,  as  they  have  a 
store  for  their  men.  They  permit  beer  and 
clothing  to  be  sold  by  peddlers.  Can  they 
exclude  me?  D*  c-  N- 

New  York. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  learn  from  the  city 
authoriiies  what  rights  the  cntractor  has 
to  punish  intruders  for  trespass,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  contractor  has  same  rights 
over  property  as  an  owner,  in  which  case 
he  may  exclude  anyone  he  wishes.  In  case 
he  proceeds  in  trespass  he  can  recover  for 
the  damage  you  do  to  his  property  with 
costs.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  you  may 
assure  the  risk  without  imprudence. 

Perversion  of  Drainage. 

A  public  road  supervisor  has  opened  a 
water  course  from  the  roadway  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heavy  flow  through  it 
has  severely  injured  my  crops  and  the  land. 
The  damage  would  be  less  if  they  had 
opened  several  small  outlets.  Can  I  re¬ 
cover?  J  •  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  decisions  of  your  State  require  each 
owner  to  accept  the  surface  wash  in  its 
natural  flow,  but  here  the  drainage  is  per¬ 
verted  by  the  highway  and  turned  onto  the 
owner  in  a  careless  manner.  A  person  is 
liable  for  the  natural  result  of  his  acts, 
in  this  case  the  heavy  wash  destroying 
newly  sown  crops  should  bo  foreseen.  You 
should  file  a  claim  against  the  township, 
sworn  to,  setting  forth  your  damage.  Also 
secure  witnesses  to  the  injury  done  and 
demand  that  other  outlets  for  the  road 
wash  be  made.  If  it  comes  to  a  trial  you 
should  join  the  highway  supervisor  with 
the  town  as  a  defendant. 

Responsibility  for  Pastured  Cattle. 

I  have  been  pasturing  my  heifers  for 
hire  with  P.,  who  at  the  close  of  the  season 
drove  them  to  the  yard  of  a  third  party, 
intending  to  notify  me  so  that  I  could  call 
there  for  them.  I  learned  this  and  went 
for  them,  and  found  that  they  had  broken 
out  and  have  strayed.  If  lost,  who  is 
liable  for  them?  k.  j.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

As  P.  agreed  to  pasture  and  care  for 
them  for  hire  he  is  liable  for  the  loss  caused 
by  any  of  his  negligence.  He  does  not 
insure  their  safety,  but  the  law  imposes 
the  highest  degree  of  care  over  the  heifers. 
In  case  they  are  not  found  it  will  be  for 


the  jury  to  say  whether  P.  was  negligent 
in  leaving  young  stock  in  a  strange  yard, 
whether  the  yard  fence  was  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in,  and  whether  he  did  wisely 
in  bringing  them  from  the  pasture.  We 
think  that  P.  will  be  found  liable  for  any 
loss. 

Right  to  Well  Water. 

A  neighbor  has  been  running  water  from 
my  well  by  a  pipe  for  many  years.  There 
is  no  grant  in  our  deeds.  What  should  I  j 
do  in  the  matter?  o.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

If  you  object  to  his  enjoying  this  privi¬ 
lege  you  should  demand  that  he  show  what 
right  he  has.  If  he  has  no  legal  right  to 
pipe  the  well  you  should  require  that  he 
pay  you  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  use 
of  the  water;  otherwise  if  you  allow  him 
to  use  it  for  twenty  years  he  will  then 
acquire  a  legal  claim  to  it  which  you  can¬ 
not  question.  A  nominal  rental  of  the 
privilege  will  prevent  him  acquiring  any 
rights. 

Right  of  Way  Over  Farm. 

B.  has  been  using  a  right  of  way  over 
my  farm  for  25  years.  In  repairing  the 

rail  fence  I  have  narrowed  the  width  of 

the  road.  lie  protested,  and  has  tom  down  | 

the  fence,  claiming  that  he  is  entitled  to  j 

10  feet.  Who  is  right  in  this  matter? 

Ohio.  F.  w.  v. 

T'nless  the  deed  mentions  the  width  of 
the  private  road  B.  has  merely  the  right 
to  pass,  and  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
width.  B.  enjoys  this  right  over  your 
farm,  and  he  must  accept  any  reasonable 
road  you  give  him.  Under  these  facts  you 
may  adjust,  the  fence  or  change  the  route 
to  suit  your  advantage.  Courts  have  held 
that  you  have  a  right  to  place  a  gate 
across  the  way  if  you  wish. 

Trespass  on  Right  of  Way. 

The  deed  for  my  place  104  years  ago 
contained  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  way 
to  S„  with  no  reference  to  “his  heirs  or 
assigns.”  Now  the  owner  of  tue  S.  farm 
uses  the  right  of  way,  and  permits  other 
parties  to  use  it  to  my  injury,  trespassing 
along  the  road.  The  situation  is  annoy¬ 
ing.  What  can  I  do?  n.  j.  a. 

New  York. 

A  man  claiming  a  right  in  or  over  the 
property  of  another  should  show  clearly 
that  he  has  such  a  right,  and  he  must  not 
exceed  such  rights  as  he  has;  e.  g.,  a  right 
to  haul  wood  over  the  snow  will  not  give 
him  permission  to  haul  crops.  Request 
your  neighbor  to  prove  his  rights.  It  is 
likely  he  is  grossly  exceeding  his  rights.  You 
may  safely  forbid  further  trespassing,  and 
deny  the  use  of  the  way  to  third  parties. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ti  I 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

HE  DID— AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1908. 
Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen:— Onr  crops  this  year  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  grown.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  if  we  apply  for  an  Agency  later. 
Our  crops  are  the  best  ad.  we  could  give. 

Sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

No.  65  Green  Street.  O'.  II.  Harris 

Iltihharri’fl  Fertilizer  Almnnne  for  1909  now 
ready  and  will  he  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBEARI)  CO., 
Makers  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

More  Big  Crops  in  1908 

60,000  settlers  from  the  United 
States  in  1908.  New  Districts openod 
for  settlement.  320  acres  of  land 
to  EACH  SETTLER— 160  free 
homestead  and  160  acres 
at  only  $6  per  aere. 

“A  vast,  rich  country  and  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous  people.’*  Ex¬ 
tract  from  correspondence  of  a 
Kansas  Editor,  whoso  visit  to 
Western  Canada  in  August,  1908, 
was  an  inspiration. 

Many  have  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  their  farms  and  had  a  balance  of  from  $10 
to  $20  per  acre  os  a  result  of  one  crop. 

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Flax  and  Peas  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  while  the  wild  grasses  bring 
to  perfection  the  best  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  sold  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Splendid  Climate,  Schools  and 
Churches  in  all  localities.  Railways 
touch  most  of  tho settled  districts, 
and  prices  for  produce  are  always 
good.  Lands  may  also  bo  purchased  from 
Bail  way  and  Land  Companies. 

For  pamphlets,  maps  and  information  re¬ 
garding  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syrucuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NO  ZERO  WEATHER 

In  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Kicli  lands. 
Delightful  climate.  Three  ami  four  crops  a  single 
season.  No  heavy  frosts,  blizzards  or  droughts. 
Fertilizing  and  irrigating  unnecessary .  Best  prices. 
Unequalled  railroad  service.  Everything  from 
onions  to  cotton.  Best  corn,  hay,  potato  and  truck 
lands.  Lands  on  easy  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &.  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


CflD  0  A  I  C — One  20  H.  P.  International  Har- 
I  U  11  OHLL  vester  Co.’s  Portable  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine.  $525.00,  f.o.b.  cars  Mantee,  Miss.  Brand-new 
from  factory,  been  run  only  5  weeks.  Reason  for 
selling,  too  small  for  my  work.  Cost  $850.00. 

J.  B.  E.  CARADINK,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Mantee,  Miss. 


EVERY 
BOY 

wants  a 

STEVENS 

for  Christmas 

The  love  of  a  gun  is  born  in  a  boy.  I 
Nothing  will  delight  him  more  than  a  good 
gun  of  his  own. 

Why  not  let  him  have  his  long-wanted 
gun  and  learn  how  to  shoot?  It  will  please 
him  immensely. 

Moreover,  that’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  his  safety.  For  most  boys  will  handle  a 
gun  every  chance  they  get,  whether  you  know 
about  it  or  not. 

Give  him  a  Stevens  Ride  for  Christmas  and 
see  how  happy  it  makes  him.  Then  see  how 
he’ll  take  to  outdoors — how  he’ll  tramp  the 
woods  and  fields — how  manly  and  sturdy  and 
healthy  he’ll  grow  out  in  the  open  air.  See  how 
keen  of  sight  he  becomes,  how  quick  to  think 
and  to  act.  It’s  a  good  way  to  develop  character  in  a  boy. 

Stevens  Rifles  are  the  safest  of  all  guns  and  they're  steady  and 
true  to  the  aim — straight-shooting,  hard-hitting.  And  a  Stevens 
Demi-Bloc  Double-Barrel  Gun,  or  any  Stevens  Shotgun,  will 
please  a  man  just  as  much  as  a  Stevens  Rifle  will  please  a  boy. 

Send  for  the  Stevens  Catalog  and  learn  how  thoroughly  well-made,  how  moderate 
in  price  these  g  ms  are.  Tells  how  to  choose  and  care  for  a  gun.  5c  for  postage  brings  it. 

Then,  Dan  Beard’s  book,  “Guns  and  Gunning.”  A  book  boys  revel  in.  Full  of 
the  lore  of  the  woods  and  the  camp — about  birds  and  small  game — hunting  and  shooting  and 
all  that  a  boy  wants  to  know  about  guns.  Sent  postpaid  for  20c,  paper  cover,  or  30c,  cloth  cover. 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  Stevens  Rifles,  Pistols,  Shotguns,  or  if  not,  we  supply  you 
direct  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY 

2oo  Grove  Street 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  STRAWBERRIES. 

If.  B.  D.,  Candor,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  half- 
acre  plot  adjoining  my  house  which  I  wish 
to  put  permanently  into  strawberries,  and 
as  I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  with 
that  crop,  I  would  like  some  advice  as  to 
preparation  of  ground,  time  and  method 
of  setting  plants,  etc.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  entirely  free  from  stones,  and  in  good 
tilth,  save  that  it  lacks  humus  and  quickly 
feels  the  effect  of  drought.  It  was  planted 
to  potatoes  this  year  after  having  been  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  sod.  I  plowed  it  late  last 
Summer  and  sowed  Crimson  clover,  but 
failed  entirely  to  get  a  catch,  and  now  hav¬ 
ing  harvested  the  potatoes,  I  am  giving  it 
a  good  coat  of  barnyard  manure,  the  Sum¬ 
mer's  accumulation  from  niy  small  dairy. 
My  plan  is  to  sow  Red  clover  as  early  as 
possible  next  Spring,  probably  about  April 
3,  depending  upon  the  manure  to  give  that 
a  good  growth,  and  then  about  August  1 
to  turn  this  clover  under  and  set  out  plants 
which  I  shall  try  to  have  potted  in  July. 
I  wish  to  get  a  crop  the  following  year* 
and  wonder  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
follow  the  above  plan  or  whether  I  would 
better  omit  the  clover,  use  more  manure, 
and  set  my  plants  in  the  Spring.  The 
points  to  be  considered  are,  I  suppose,  value 
of  the  clover  as  a  maker  of  humus  and 
permanent  enricher  of  the  soil,  extra  labor 
of  potting  plants,  loss  of  plant  growth 
during  the  Summer,  and  labor  of  caring  for 
plants  through  the  Summer. 

Now  as  to  method  of  setting  plants :  I 
of  course  read  carefully  all  that  appears  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  the  hill  system  of  culture.  I 
should  say  here  that  economy  of  land  is 
no  object,  as  like  most  farmers  I  am 
land  poor,  but  economy  of  labor  and  time 
must  be  carefully  considered.  I  note  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  says  that  he  will  an¬ 
other  year  set  his  plants  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row,  and  with  the  rows  two  feet  apart, 
so  that  a  horse  can  do  part  of  the  culti¬ 
vating.  I  couldn’t  cultivate  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  horse  if  the  rows  were  only 
two  feet  apart.  Can  you  use  a  horse  in 
the  strawberry  patch  with  rows  that  dis¬ 
tance  apart?  I  note  also  that  some  of  the 
plants  become  of  such  size  as  to  measure 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  If  so,  how 
can  they  be  kept  separate  and  individually 
cultivated  if  only  a  foot  apart  in  the  row? 
Are  potted  plants  for  Fall  setting  enough 
better  than  layer  plants  to  pay  for  the 
added  labor  and  expense?  Is  t lie  labor  of 
caring  for  a  plot  kept  permanently  in  indi¬ 
vidual  hills  much  greater  than  for  a  plot 
of  the  same  area  in  matted  rows?  About 
what  is  the  comparative  yield  of  the  same 
acreage  under  the  two  systems?  Do  Spring- 
set  layer  plants  have  a  very  material  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Fall-set  potted  plants  in  t lie 
matter  of  bearing  the  following  year? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Hope  Farm  man  will 
not  pretend  to  be  an  expert.  What 
follows  is  his  experience  and  opinion — 
comment  and  criticism  being  invited. 
If  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  in  1910  we  should  omit  sowing 
the  clover  and  set  the  plants  next 
Spring.  Manure  the  ground  heavily,, 
plow  under,  and  fit  the  surface  thor¬ 
oughly.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  claimed 
for  potted  plants  set  in  August  the 
surest  way  to  get  fruit  is  to  plant  in 
Spring.  We  plant  in  August  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  after  some  early  crop  like  pota¬ 
toes  or  peas.  We  have  never  obtained 
half  a  full  crop  from  the  most  favor¬ 
able  August  planting.  As  for  the  hill 
system,  it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of 
the  variety.  Marshall,  Parker  Earle, 
Glen  Mary  and  a  few  others  are  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  hill  culture.  We  can¬ 
not  get  a  good  crop  of  Marshall  in 
matted  rows.  There  will  be  fine  berries 
at  the  edges  and  none  inside.  Some 
varieties  seem  naturally  adapted  to  the 
matted  system.  They  make  numerous 
runners,  and  it  would  be  an  endless  job 
to  keep  them  cut  off.  We  should  want 
to  know  your  variety  before  advising. 
In  general,  the  hill  system  is  best 
adapted  to  intensive  culture — that  is, 
where  there  is  a  small  area  of  land 
which  must  be  forced.  Where  good 
land  is  plenty  and  labor  scarce  horse 
work  is  necessary.  We  know  of  a  case 
where  a  man  set  plants  three  feet  apart 
and  cultivated  them  both  ways  as  he 
would  corn.  Some  of  the  runners  were 
cut  off,  leaving  large  hills  or  masses 
of  plants  which  gave  a  good  yield  with 
the  least  hand  labor. 

We  have  a  steady  small  horse  and  a 
pony.  With  a  child  to  ride  these  horses 
keep  inside  the  two-foot  rows.  We  use 
mostly  a  (jiamond-tooth  cultivator  shut 


up  as  narrow  as  possible  or  four  teeth 
of  an  old  cultivator  on  a  narrow  frame. 
We  would  not  attempt  it  with  a  large 
horse.  Remember  that  most  of  the  cul¬ 
tivating  is  needed  while  the  plants  are 
small.  You  must  also  remember  that 
the  plants  which  measure  18  inches 
across  are  set  18x15  inches.  They  fill 
the  space.  We  should  not  expect  the 
plants  set  one  foot  apart  to  grow  so 
large.  On  Mr.  Kcvitt's  field  at  picking 
time,  the  ground  barely  shows  at  all 
except  in  the  alleys  between  the  beds. 
We  worked  our  plants  this  year  with 
wheel  hoe  and  a  narrow  hand  hoe, 
pushing  the  latter  under  the  vines.  Of 
course  these  vines  stood  up  naturally, 
the  measurement  being  made  after  they 
were  pushed  down.  As  for  potted 
plants  we  would,  for  our  own  planting, 
as  soon  have  strong  layer  plants  dug 
with  a  good  ball  of  dirt.  In  dry  seasons 
or  in  a  very  poor  soil  the  potted  plant 
can  of  course  be  made  larger  than  the 
layer  by  forcing  it  with  manure  or 
water.  For  our  own  planting  we  rarely 
use  pots.  Yes,  the  labor  of  caring  for 
a  close  set  plot  of  hilled  plants  is  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  where  the  plants 
are  in  matted  rows.  We  cannot  give 
accurate  yields  on  large  areas  yet.  With 
Marshall  the  yield  in  hills  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  matted  rows. 
Spring  set  layer  plants  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  over  potted  plants  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season’s  planting.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  should  say  that  more  non¬ 
sense  has  been  written  about  the  great 
value  of  potted  plants  than  of  any 
other  part  of'  strawberry  culture.  By 
potted  plants  we  mean  the  runners 
which  start  after  fruiting,  rooted  in  lit¬ 
tle  pots  filled  with  rich  soil. 


Concrete  for  Barn  Wails. 

B.  D.  L.,  Macon,  Ga. — I  have  a  barn  built 
on  side  of  hill,  32  feet  long,  23  feet  wide, 
eight  feet  under  sills.  I  wish  to  mako 
concrete  wall  from  bottom  to  sills.  I  have 
plenty  of  stones  from  size  of  hen  eggs  to 
that  of  a  man’s  head  ;  stones  in  less  than 
300  yards  of  barn;  sand  in  50  to  100  yards 
of  barn ;  Portland  cement,  $2.50  a  barrel : 
Georgia,  $1  a  barrel.  How  large  stones 
must  I  use?  How  much  sand?  How  much 
cement  and  kind,  Portland  or  Georgia  (at 
the  difference  in  price)  ?  Could  I  use  lime 
for  the  wall  at  90  cents  a  barrel?  Which 
Is  cheaper  and  •better,  lime  or  cement? 

Ans. — There  is  an  old  principle  that 
“the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,”  which 
you  can  safely  follow  in  building  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation  for  a  barn  of  this  size. 
I  would,  therefore,  box  the  space  which 
the  wall  is  to  occupy,  making  the  wall 
one  foot  wide,  and  if  one  side  is  against 
the  bank  a  little  extra  strength  should 
be  secured  by  the  addition  of  a  buttress 
about  two  feet  square  every  10  feet. 
This  would  keep  the  wall  in  place  in 
case  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  against 
it.  In  the  bottom  of  this  box,  then, 


when  completed  to  a  convenient  depth, 
I  would  start  by  putting  in  about  two 
inches  of  sand  and  Portland  cement 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to 
three  parts  sand,  mixed  together  dry 
first  and  then  water  added  gradually  as 
it  is  being  stirred,  until  it  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  good  mortar.  The  mixing 
is  generally  done  with  shovels  or  hoes. 
Then  put  in  all  the  different  sized  stones 
you  can  bed  into  the  cement,  pressing 
them  down  firmly,  and  being  careful  to 
lay  small  stones  around  the  larger  ones 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  next  layer 
of  sand  and  cement  is  added  ft  will 
take  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  to 
cover  the  stones.  Then  put  on  another 
layer  of  cement  and  another  of  stones, 
and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  If 
you  are  careful  to  place  each  stone  so 
it  will  be  completely  covered  on  all  sides 
with  the  sand  and  cement  mixture  you 
will  have  a  wall  that  will  last  a  long 
time.  c.  S.  GREENE. 

Panama  Canal  Figures. 

Several  Headers. — Can  yon  tell  us  how 
much  work  has  been  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal  and  what  it  has  cost  ? 

Ans. — In  correspondence  with  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  we  have 
obtained  the  figures  showing  appropria¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  to  June  30  and 
other  figures*  which  will  follow.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  Canal 
is  to  have  a  summit  elevation-  of  85 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  to  be 
reached  by  three  locks  on  the  Atlantic 
side  and  also  three  on  the  Pacific  side. 
This  Canal  is  to  be  about  50  miles  in 
length  from  deep  water  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  deep  water  to  the  shore 
line  on  one  side  is  4l/2  miles  and  on 
the  Pacific  shore  five  miles.  Therefore 
the  Canal  is  to  be  dug  from  shore  to 
shore  40;/2  miles.  The  bottom  width  of 
the  Canal  will  vary  from,  200  feet  to 
an  indefinite  width  in  the  waters  of  the 
lakes,  and  will  have  a  minimum  depth 
of  41  feet.  The  old  French  companies 
excavated  SI, 548, 000  cubic  yards,  and 
about  40,000,000  cubic  yards  of  this  are 
available  for  the  present  work.  On 
May  1,  1904,  the  estimate  of  needed  ex¬ 
cavation  was  124,334,850  cubic  yards. 
Up  to  October  1,  50,506,317  cubic  yards 
had  been  taken  out,  including  the  cut¬ 
ting  at  each  end  of  the  Canal  from 
the  shore  line  to  deep  water.  There 
still  remained  to  be  taken  out  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  an  estimate  of  91,493,683  cubic 
yards.  There  are  now  employed  on  the 
Isthmus  101  steam  shovels,  which  are 
scooping  out  the  dirt.  On  September 
2,  1908,  31,S69  men  were  at  work,  about 
6,000  of  these  being  Americans.  The 
total  disbursements  of  money  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  up  to  June  30,  1908, 
are  given  as  $137,709,230.82. 


EXCELL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

,"B°dM  ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron. 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’tthe  best 
vou  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  pay  tor 
It.  Easy  to  lay.  No  ex  peri  onco  needed.  Toll 
us  about  your  building  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Goods  Cat*p 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dopt.  No.  31  n.  Clovcl.n.l,  Ohio. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coatorgloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Should  a  Farmer  Expect 
of  a  Grain  Drill  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  many  an  hon¬ 
est,  fair-minded  farmer  has  no  doubt 
asked  himself  more  than  once.  Now, 
let  us  consider  this  question  in  a  right 
frame  of  mind.  What  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  ? 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  grain 
drill  that  has  a  feed  that  will  correctly 
sow  any  seed  that  we  want  to  plant. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  fertilizer 
feed  that  successfully  handles  all  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers  in  wide  range 
of  quantities. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  well 
made  drill,  free  from  a  lot  of  fads  and 
so  simple  as  to  be  readily  understood. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  grain 
drill  the  furrow  openers  on  which  open 
proper  seed  trenches,  and  which  places 
the  seed  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth  without  skips  or  bunching  the 
grain. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  think 
of  price  only  in  the  purchase  of  a 
grain  drill,  and  this  is  not  always 
wise.  'I  he  matter  of  price  should  be 
of  secondary  consideration.  Look  well 
to  .  quality  and  purchase  a  drill  of 
known  worth. 

The  Empire  Grain  Drill  has  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  If  it  was  not  right,  it  could  not 
have  survived.  There  are  many  Empire 
Drills  in  use  today  that  were  purchased 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  yean  ago,  and 
they  are  doing  good  work  today.  This 
drill  is  manufactured  by  The  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  is  sold  under  a 
warranty  that  means  much  to  the 
farmer.  Write  them  and  ask  for  their 
Empire  catalogue.  No  matter  what 
your  seeding  conditions,  may  be  you 
can  get  an  Empire  Grain  Drill  that  will 
please  and  satisfy  you.  Go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Empire 
before  you  purchase  another  make. 


Direct  To  You — At  Reduced  Price — A 

/Quaker  City  Feed  Mill 


On  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Money  Down 


40  Years  The  Standard 


i 


But  let  us  tell  you  first  how  bfg  a  cut  in  the  price  to  you  our 
direct  selling  plan  means. 


We  Pay  Freight  A  Double  Advantage  For  You 


'  tHF  QUAKER  CITY  FAMILY  OF  GRlMnit  deposit 
T^gfsAME  PL^L  AND  BY  THE  SAMb 


That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  our  ne?o 
Buiness  policy,  Reader.  We  have  cut  out 
Jobbers,  Retail  Dealers,  Middlemen  of  all  kinds. 
We  come  direct  to  you  this  year,  the  user,  and 
offer  you,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  you  could  wish, 
the  best  grinder  built  and  at  the  factory  price. 

We  need  hardly  argue  the  quality  of 
Quaker  City  Mills.  They  have 
been  the  standard  for 
over  40  years. 

Besides,  we  are 
offering  to  send  one 
to  you  on  trial  with¬ 
out  trying  in  any  way 
to  tie  you  up  to  keep¬ 
ing  it  if  it  isn’t  satis¬ 
factory.  “Claims” 
are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  We  want 
you  to  see  that 
Quaker  Quality  means  faster  grinding,  better  prepared  prod¬ 
ucts,  less  trouble — more  satisfaction  and  more  profit  from 
your  investment.  We  want  you  to  see  that  a  Quaker  City  Mill 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness — that  it  is  the  best  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  grinding — soft  and  wet  corn  as  well  as  dry. 


Although  Quaker  City  Mills  have  been  given  added  im¬ 
provements  recently,  which  put  them  still  farther  ahead  of 
any  other  mills — although  the  price  would  have  to  be  higher 
than  before,  if  sold  through  dealers — yet  you  can  get  one 
now  for  less,  much  less,  than  ever. 

And  we  pay  the  freight,  remember.  We  taka  all  the  risk. 

We  ask  for  no  money  In  advance,  no  bank 

g  but  that  you  try 
the  mill.  Here  is  as  liberal 
a  proposition  as  you 
could  get  from  any 
home  dealer  and 
we  know  that  we 
offer  better  value. 
Let  us  prove  it  at 
our  expense- 


ca  &  h  u 


11  Sizes — 22  Styles 
From  Hand  to  20-Horse  Power 


% 


— Guaranty — Trial  Offer  and  Prices. 

City  Mills  will  just  meet  your 
pocketbook. 

Say  that  you  want  the  FEED  MILL  Book. 


Write  For 
Free  Book 

One  of  the  Quaker 


needs  and  fit  your 


THE  A.  STRAUB  COMPANY  3737  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


966 
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Ruralisms 


One  of  the  Best  Lilies. — For  prac¬ 
tical  garden  purposes  the  colored  varie¬ 
ties  of  Lilium  speciosum,  formerly 
known  as  L.  land  folium,  without  doubt 
take  the  highest  rank.  The  white-flow¬ 
ered  kinds,  such  as  Speciosum  album 
and  Krsetzeri,  are  fine  and  useful,  but 
rarely  lasting  under  ordinary  cultural 
conditions.  They  are  really  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  growing  under  glass.  The  pink 
or  rose-colored  varieties  are  far  more 
vigorous,  and  strongly  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  congenial  situations,  forming 
magnificent  clumps  of  foliage  and 
bloom.  They  are  propagated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  Europe  and  more 
abundantly  in  Japan,  their  natural  home. 
Thousands  are  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  every  year,  and  offered  at  such  mod¬ 
erate  prices  that  they  are  within  reach 
of  the  modest  home  planter  as  well 
as  the  pretentious  ornamental  gardener. 
The  Japanese  bulbs  as  a  rule  produce 
the  best  and  strongest  plants,  with 
blooms  having  the  richest  coloring. 
Those  we  have  tried  are  Cruentum, 
dwarf  and  late  blooming,  deep  rose 
with  purple  shadings;  Macranthum,  tall 
with  finely  formed  bright  rosy  flowers; 
Roseum  Superbum,  dark  crimson  pur¬ 
ple  with  thick  well-formed  petals,  and 
Compactum,  with  darkly  colored  buds 
and  blossoms  and  deep  green  erect  foli¬ 
age.  The  best  of  all,  however,  is  Mag- 
nificum,  introduced  to  foreign  cultiva¬ 
tion  about  five  years  ago  from  a  little 
explored  district  of  Japan.  The  bulbs 
are  massive  and  very  dark  in  color, 
throwing  up  tall,  strong  stems  clothed 
with  broad  foliage.  The  blooms  are  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  those  of  Lilium  aura- 
turn,  often  reaching  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  coloring  is  rich  and 
bright,  best  described  by  the  term  ruby- 
carmine,  but  the  petals  are  edged  with 
clear  white.  They  are  of  much  sub¬ 
stance,  lasting  long  in  good  condition, 
and  withstanding  storms  better  than 
other  kinds.  The  flowering  season  is 
mid-August,  early  enough  to  ripen  seeds, 
which  are  freely  produced  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Twin  stems  from  one  bulb 
are  shown  in  Fig.  449,  page  951.  These 
were  produced  the  second  year  after 
planting — the  most  critical  period  with 
imported  lily  bulbs.  In  good  soil  this 
variety  grows  nearly  five  feet  high.  The 
bulbs  are  now  being  cultivated  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  Japan,  and  will  soon  be  offered 
at  ordinary  prices.  They  now  cost  from 
37  to  (>2  cents  each  in  Europe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  sizes. 

Hybrid  Lilies. — The  uncertain  results 
of  hybridization  among  lilies  give  the 
work  peculiar  interest.  Breeding  ex¬ 
periments  are  under  way  in  about  all 
countries  in  which  these  magnificent 
flowering  plants  can  successfully  be 
grown,  but  results  are  singularly 
meager.  Despite  the  most  painstaking 
care  in  emasculating  the  buds  before 
pollen  matures,  in  the  application  of  for¬ 
eign  pollen  at  the  proper  time  and 
continuous  protection  throughout  the 
whole  process  until  seed  forms,  from  the 
influence  of  chance  fertilization,  the 
progeny,  in  the  overwhelming  number 
of  instances  exactly  reproduces  the 
seed  parent,  or  shows  so  little  variation 
that  hybridization  cannot  be  claimed.  It 
is  widely  believed  that  lily  “seeds” 
often  form  and  mature  without  vital 
assistance  from  pollen  and  are  in  fact 
not  true  seeds  as  we  usually  under¬ 
stand  the  term,  but  rather  detached 
buds,  partaking  wholly  of  the  character 
of  the  mother  plant.  The  violet  and 
other  plants  occasionally  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity  of  self-reproduction  in 
seed  form,  a  trait  termed  parthenogen¬ 
esis  by  botanists.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lily  seedling  appears  that  seems 
to  combine  certain  conspicuous  features 
of  the  two  varieties  or  species  used  as 
parents  to  such  degree  that  it  may,  for 
garden  convenience,  be  termed  a  hybrid, 
even  if  not  in  reality  a  true  one.  Thus 
Lilium  Philippense  crossed  by  different 
workers  with  the  florists’  varietv  of  L. 
longiflorum  known  both  as  L.  eximium, 
and  L.  Harrisi,  has  given  rise  to  inter¬ 
mediate  seedlings  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Massachusetts,  California  and  _  New 
Jersey.  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergianum, 
has  produced  quite  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties.  New  kinds  of  great 
beauty  are  announced  in  England  as  a 
result  of  blending  Elegans  with  L. 
croceum.  In  Holland  L.  Martagon  and 
L.  Hansoni  have  produced  intermediate 
varieties  of  the  highest  excellence.  A 
New  England  grower  claims  to  have 
crosses  of  L.  tenuifolium  and  L. 
Martagon  that  are  surprisingly  Auri¬ 
ferous,  but  do  not  possess  the  bright 
scarlet  coloring  of  Tenuifolium,  which 
is  known  as  Siberian  coral  lily. 


First  Hybrid  Between  Old  and 
New  World  Lilies. — The  first  appar¬ 
ent  hybrid  in  hundreds  of  cross-bred 
seedlings  bloomed  last  Summer  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Four  plants  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  handsome 
Lilium  Humboldtii  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
pollinated  with  L.  tenuifolium.  In 
bulb,  stem  and  foliage  these  seedlings 
are  quite  characteristic  Humboldtii,  but 
the  flowers  have  the  waxy  scarlet  col¬ 
oring  of  Tenuifolium  instead  of  the 
prevailing  orange  of  the  seed  parent. 
There  is  an  orange-spotted  center  but 
it  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  show 
unless  the  blooms  are  raised  from  the 
natural  half  drooping  position.  The 
garden  effect  is  that  of  glorified  Ten- 
uifoliums,  four  times  as  large  as  the 
flowers  of  that  exquisite  snecies.  Three 
blooms  were  produced  on  each  plant  at 
four  years’  growth  from  the  seed.  The 
bulbs  appear  healthy,  and  we  hope  they 
will  retain  vitality  and  increase  at  a  fair 
rate.  Lilium  Humboldtii  is  naturally 
somewhat  variable,  several  richly  col¬ 
ored  varieties  being  known,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  think  these  seedlings,  with  their 
brilliant  coral  red,  much  reflexed  petals 
or  divisions,  are  real  hybrids  and,  in 
addition,  the  first  hybrids'  obtained  be¬ 
tween  Old  and  New  World  lilies. 

Burbank’s  Hybrids. — Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  of  California  probably  raised  cross¬ 
bred  lily  seedlings  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  other  individual.  He  planted  pounds 
of  seeds,  mostly  cross-pollinated,  from 
every  available  species,  both  native  and 
exotic,  and  grew  seedlings  by  the  acre. 
Our  recollection  is  that  he  at  one  time 
valued  the  collection  at  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars !  Much  has  been  sur¬ 
mised  and  something  has  been  written 
concerning  the  results  of  this  extensive 
experiment  in  lily  breeding.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  account  follows  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Burbank  seedlings, 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Carl  Purdy, 
who  is  propagating  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  kinds  on  his  grounds  near  Ukiah, 
California. 

I  have  been  conversant  with  these  hy¬ 
brids  since  they  were  in  the  seed  beds, 
and  have  here  at  The  Terraces  all  of  the 
sets  that  Mr.  Burbank  saved  excepting  the 
so-called  Lilium  Burbankii.  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  L.  Washing! onianum  and 
L.  pardalinum.  The  various  lots  of  hybrid 
seedlings  were  not  kept  separate  by  Mr. 
Burbank,  and  when  they  flowered  the 
various  crosses  could  only  be  conjectured 
by  the  characters  of  the  plants.  I  saw 
seed  beds  which  were  from  crosses  between 
Californian  lilies  and  Old  World  species, 
but  I  saw  no  flowering  plants  which  in  the 
least  suggested  the  cross.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  which  clearly  show  the  cross 
of  L.  Humboldtii  and  L.  pardalinum  and 
in  which  the  species  are  blended  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions,  showing  it  from  root  to 
flower.  There  is  another  set  which  seem 
to  be  L.  Parryii  x  pardalinum,  and  one 
that  seems  to  be  L.  Parryii  x  Humboldtii. 
The  bulb  shows  clearly  that  one  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  bog  lilies  is  one  parent,  al¬ 
though  the  other  might  be  Asiatic. 

There  is  one  lot  only  which  seems  to  be 
either  L.  pardalinum  on  L.  maritimum  or 
on  L.  parvum.  Among  plants  which  look 
like  crosses  between  I,.  Humboldtii  and  L. 
pardalinum,  there  are  several  with  fragrant 
flowers,  and  as  neither  of  the  parents  is 
fragrant,  it  would  indicate  another  cross. 

As  I  have  said,  no  plants  suggest  an 
Asiatic  cross,  although  seedlings  from  many 
were  grown.  Burbank  grew  many  thousands 
of  seedlings — bis  estimate  of  the  three-acre 
field  was  100,000,  but  a  large  number  had 
disappeared  before  they  flowered,  and  these 
I  have  were  selected  several  years  later.  I 
easily  propagate  all  of  the  Humboldtii  x 
pardalinum,  but  the  Parryii  x  pardalinum 
have  been  very  slow,  but  I  have  now  nice 
little  groups  of  40  to  100  each  of  some  of 
the  finest  clear  yellow  or  lemon  trumpet¬ 
shaped  varieties. 

_  W.  V.  F. 

Gasoline  lamps  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  means  of  lighting  houses  where 
city  gas  is  not  obtainable.  It  must  not 
be  imagined,  of  course,  that  the  gasoline 
is  burned  like  kerosene;  it  is  hydro¬ 
carbon  gas  that  furnishes  the  light.  The 
gas  is  generated  by  the  application  of 
heat  to  the  burner,  a  small  wood-alcohol 
torch  being  applied  for  the  purpose; 
after  the  initial  heat  is  applied  the 
burners  are  self-generating.  The  most 
common  type  of  gasoline  lamp  has  been 
a  single  burner  with  an  independent  re¬ 
servoir,  but  they  are  now  made  in  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  central  reservoir,  which 
supplies  every  lamp  in  the  house.  With 
such  a  system  the  gasoline  may  be 
stored  outside  the  house.  These  lamps 
are  said  to  be  operated  very  cheaply, 
while  giving  a  brilliant  white  light. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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Rural 

Telephones 

Do  you  realize  that  rural  telephones, 
more  than  anything  else,  tend  to  increase 
the  earning  power  of  every  farm  and 
farmer?  Do  you  realize  that 

ALL  of  the  material  needed  to  build  the  very 
best  rural  telephone  line — exactly  the  same  as 
the  Bell  Company  puts  up— will  cost  you  and 
your  neighbors  less  than  20  bushels  of  wheat  each. 


Over  4,000,000  Western  Electric  Telephones 

are  in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  made  the  first  telephones  and 
we  have  made  the  most— in  fact,  we  have  made  more  than  all  other 
manufacturers  combined. 

;  COMPANY^  We  have  brought  the  rural  telephone  within  the  reach  of  every 

farmer,  and  with  our  Free  Bulletins  before  him  a  boy  can  install  and 

-  operate  the  system.  Our  telephones  are  guaranteed.  . 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  it  to-day  so  that 
the  Free  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire  plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 


Eastern 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

48 


Central 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Saint  Paul 


O 

Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  all  Apparatus  and  Equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Telephone  Plants. 


Western 

Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 

Write  Onr  Nearest  House 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


meriting, 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
j  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
[  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
!  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

All  up-to-date  Fruit  Growers  watch 
for  the  Bulletin  of  the  buyers  of  1909 
model  “Friend  ”  Power  Sprayers. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

0^  11  w*3  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 

B  J  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
B  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
It  H  §**  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 
shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard,  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


rSAN  JOSE  SCALE^ 

KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FOIL 

FARM  XjAJNTDS 

- ♦ - 

Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


NEW  JERSEY  LIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


HARNESS 


By  Mail 


You  can  buy  custom-made 
/oak -tanned  liarnessdirect  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
'You  save  two  profits— the  jobber’s 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  yon  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re notsatisfled, money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  our  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Lake  St.,  Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence;  16c  for 
26-lncli;  19c for  31-1  uch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-incli;  23c  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  W rite  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230,  M UNCI E,  INO. 


FENCE 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
OepL  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


U.S.W.  FIELD  and  HOG  FENCE 

Highest  quality— superior  lock — easily 
erected — strong — low 
priced. 

Write  us,  stating 
what  y  ou  can  use  and 
we  will  name  you 

DmurCD  k  IIIIUIIUC  special  delivered  price. 

KAIXulK  ^  nUMANt  We  make  the  largest 

mrf — ---  —  mSm  line  °f  poultry,  lawn 

REVOLVING  \  BARB  WIRE  country. 


UNION  FENCE  CO 


■  3 


DeKalb,  Illinois 
Kansss  City,  Missouri 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
does  it  ====== 


- -  - ADDRESS - —  1  ■— 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company 

829  E,J»  Bioa<f«r»y  LOUISVILLE,  K  Y. 


Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 

Ask  for  'catalog  O  ■  It  tells  all 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material- 
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SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


...  ,  .  .  _._T  ,  TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  anti  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  Injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  anti  Cheaper  than 
Lime  suipimr.  -Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  Fit  HE  sample  anti  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  for  years. 

PRICES:— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York 

1 6  to 


One  gallon  makes 

,  G-.  Pratt 


,  .  -  --  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25; 

'J'j  gallons  spray  by  simply  addin#  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendur  for 

Oo.,  £fg',  dicmiata,  IDcpt.  3NT,  50  Church 


1  gal.  can 

r  1909  sent  FREE. 

St.  2KT  ew 


Mention  this  paper. 

Y oris.  City. 


1908. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thanksgiving  Day. — It  would  take  more 
of  a  philosopher  than  I  ever  can  be  to  feel 
thankful  for  the  weather  prospect  which 
greeted  me  when  I  first  looked  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  one  of  those  miserable, 
foggy,  sticky  days.  Great  drops  of  water 
hung  to  the  trees — apparently  too  lazy  to 
drop.  The  grass  was  like  a  sponge.  There 
was  “water,  water  everywhere,”  except  in 
our  tank.  Through  the  week  of  fog  the 
windmill  had  been  standing  still.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  weather, 
but  we  are  for  the  observance  of  the  day. 
Breakfast  was  late,  but  the  oatmeal,  fried 
sausage  and  baked  apples  were  good  when 
they  did  come. 

“Now  then,  short  stories,”  said  Mother. 
While  life  is  one  long  serial  tale  with 
most  of  us  there  are  times  when  conden¬ 
sation  is  necessary.  This  was  one,  for  our 
good  friends  from  Faith  Farm  were  coming 
to  eat  dinner.  M*other  and  the  girls  made 
brooms  and  dusters  fly ;  one  boy  cleaned  the 
turkey  while  the  other  raked  up  the  yard. 
Philip  wanted  his  holiday  on  Saturday,  so 
he  went  to  hauling  cabbage.  I  walked 
around  to  have  a  look  at  things  in  general 
and  then  came  in  to  do  some  writing.  Our 
girls  had  a  big  pumpkin  in  the  center  of 
the  table  with  a  pile  of  apples'  around  it. 
They  had  captured  some  of  my  prize  ears 
of  seed  corn  and  had  them  hanging  around 
the  room.  In  the  kitchen  the  big  turkey 
was  browning  in  the  oven,  while  the  top 
of  the  range  was  crowded  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  kettles  and  pots.  Things  were  hardly 
-  in  shape  before  the  children  cried,  “Here 
they  come !"  and  there  was  old  Ned  jogging 
into  sight  down  the  road  with  the  quartette 
of  Faith  Farmers  behind  him.  If  you  have 
over  seen  New  England  folks  come  home  for 
Thanksgiving  you  will  know  what  followed. 
If  you  never  went  through  that  experience 
you  have  missed  more  than  I  like  to  think 
of.  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Margaret  came 
with  a  frame  of  honey,  a  ball  of  butter  and 
a  lot  of  other  “flxin’s”  to  help  out.  I 
went  out  to  the  barn,  and  there  were  Uncle 
George  and  Uncle  William  in  their  blacks — 
looking  things  over.  I  was  able  to  steer 
them  away  from  some  of  our  mistakes,  and 
keep  them  occupied  with  the  strawberries 
and  the  seed  corn — which,  with  the  cab¬ 
bage,  represent  the  best  points  in  our  farm¬ 
ing  this  year.  When  the  dinner  bell  rang 
I  made  all  our  folks  “choose  partners”  and 
marched  them  around  to  dinner.  Fifteen 
peonle  had  a  moufh  at  our  dinner  that  day, 
while  Jack  and  Henry  had  four  more  in 
their  house.  There  was  no  soup,  for  every 
one  was  anxious  1o  get  at  the  bird  at  once. 

I  here  were  potatoes,  onions,  squash,  celery, 
cranberry  sauce,  honey,  squash  pie  arid 
baked  apples.  Had  there  been  pots  enough 
in  the  house  to  cook  them  we  might  have 
bad  several  more  vegetables.  It  was  a  great 
time  for  the  baby,  from  the  moment  his  lit¬ 
tle  red  head  bowed  to  the  front  of  his  high 
chair,  while  Uncle  George  said  grace,  to  the 
last  sigh  of  content  when  he  finished  liis 
baked  apple.  The  elders  were  no  less  con¬ 
tent  as  their  turkey  disappeared. 

It  seemed  like  a  duty  we  owed  to  society 
to  take  some  lively  exercise  after  such  a 
meal,  so  Uncle  George  and  I  with  the  boy 
started  for  the  hill  to  look  at  the  trees. 
-Tack  and  Henry  had  been  at  work  prepar¬ 
ing  the  apple  trees  for  Winter.  As  left  from 
Bummer  the  mulch  is  close  to  thOjn  and 
grass  has  worked  in  close.  The  first  job 
is  to  take  a  hoe  and  pull  the  mulch  away 
and  clean  out  the  grass.  If  it  were  left 
there  the  mice  would  get  at  the  trees.  Then, 
after  hunting  for  borers,  three  or  four 
spadefuls  of  earth  are  thrown  around  the 
of  the  tree  and  firmed  into  a  mound. 
This  keeps  off  the  mice  and  gives  good  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  roots.  Now,  after  this  is 
■done,  I  plan  to  pile  all  the  trash  that 
will  rot  around  these  trees — outside  of  the 
little  mound.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep 
the  soil  open  as  long  as  possible,  to  hold 
snow  and  moisture,  and  to  get  this  work 
done  while  other  jobs  are  not  pressing.  I 
bad  been  planning  to  haul  apple  pomace 
from  a  cider  mill  three  miles  away  for  this 
purpose,  but  Uncle  George  pointed  to  the 
leaves  in  our  30  acres  of  timber.  Why  not 
use  that?  When  I  explained  that  it  cost 
too  much  to  get  the  leaves  out  he  promised 
to  come  and  show  us  how.  He  did  come 
two  days  later,  and  hauled  out  a  small 
mountain  of  those  wet  leaves  in  a  few 
hours.  After  knowing  how  to  do  it,  our 
Boys  can  get  leaves  enough  to  put  a  great 
pile  around  each  apple  tree — more  than 
■equal  to  the  same  weight  of  manure.  Then 
there  was  my  plan  of  hauling  muck  out 
of  the  swamp  and  using  it  on  the  farther 
orchard,  and  the  scheme  of  clearing  off 
the  two  acres  of  birch  stumps  at  the  back 
of  the  farm.  I  had  reason  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  could  get  the  advice  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  old  Vermont  farmer  like 
Uncle  George.  We  stayed  on  the  hill  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  trees  and  looking  ahead  to 
their  fruiting  until  it  grew  dark.  The 
weather  was  still  foggy  and  dull.  A  wind 
was  trying  hard  to  break  through  and  make 
the  mill  turn,  but  it  was  a  feeble  effort. 
Our  folks  had  all  gone  over  to  the  old 
house,  where  the  boys  had  built  a  great  fire 
of  logs  in  the  big  fireplace.  There  we  sat 
in  a  circle  of  chairs  before  the  fire,  telling 
stories,  talking  over  old  times.  The  mem¬ 
ory  and  more  of  that  turkey  remained  with 
us,  so  that  all  we  needed  for  supper  was 
what  they  called  “knick-knacks”  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Usually,  on  Thanksgiving, 
might,  before  an  open  fire,  the  Hope  Farm 
man  goes  back,  in  memory,  to  the  obi 
tramping-  days  when  he  “spoke  pieces”  in 
■church  or  school  house  and  passed  the  bat 
sround.  The  children  prefer  such  things  in 
the  present,  and  they  pulled  me  out  for  some 
of  the  old  recitations.  I  am  somewhat  along 
In  years  to  make  myself  ridiculous  with 
safety,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  me  to  do  so.  Finally  the  last 
story  was  told  and  the  logs  were  burning 
low.  The  Faith  Farmers  are  earlv  birds, 
and  it  was  time  to  go.  As  a  fit  ending  for 
the  day  Uncle  George  recited  the  Sixty- 


fifth  Psalm,  and  then  thanked  the  great 
Giver  of  all  good  for  the  day,  and  what  it 
meant.  Then  off  they  rode  through  the  fog 
and  mist.  Our  folks  were  tired  enough  to 
go '  to  bed  at  once.  I  had  some  work  to 
finish,  but  it  was  hard  to  get  at  it  after 
such  a  day.  After  the  rest  were  asleep  I 
sat  alone,  thinking  things  over.  The  fog 
still  packed  closely  around  the  house.  We 
were  shut  in  among  the  hills  from  the 
sight  of  neighbor  or  friend,  yet  it  came  to 
me  again  just  as  Uncle  George  read  it : 

“Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou  choosest 
and  causeth  to  approach  unto  Thee,  that,  he 
may  dwell  in  Thy  courts;  we  shall  he  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  goodness  of  Thy  house,  even 
of  Thy  holy  temple." 

Guaranteed  Seed. — Here  is  a  letter  from 
a  New  York  man  : 

“I  just  received  quotation  from  a  south¬ 
ern  house  on  clover  seed  and  the  best  trade¬ 
mark  seed  Red  clover  per  bushel  was  .$(1.75  ; 
tins  is  very  low  ;  a  month  ago  it  was  $7.25. 
I  think  very  strongly  of  ordering  five  bush¬ 
els  at  this  price.  How  would  southern- 
grown  seed  do  for  us  up  here?” 

I  understand  that  the  Red  clover  seed 
cr.9P,ls  this  year,  and  that  the  price 

will  be  low.  I  hope  it  will  not  he  like  corn. 
As  the  reports  of  the  crop  grow  more  fa¬ 
vorable  the  price  seems  to  grow  higher.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  seed  mentioned  is  good. 

I  he  Southern  States  do  not  produce  a  large 
amount  of  Red  clover  seed.  Most  of  it  is 
grown  in  the  Central  West.  Very  likely 
the  seed  you  mention  was  grown  there.  I 
doubt  if  it  makes  much  difference  where 
the  seed  was  grown,  provided  it  is  clean 
and  vital.  If  it  is  not  you  would  better  not 
take  it  as  a  gift. 

“But  how  am  I  to  know f 

There  you  have  touched  what  seems  to 
be  the  sore _ spot  in  the  seed  trade.  You 
can  buy  fertilizers  on  a  guaranteed  analysis. 
You  can  buy  a  horse  on  the  certificate  of  a 
veterinarian,  or  a  cow  on  the  tuberculin 
test,  but  there  is  no  such  guarantee  when 
buying  seed.  I  am  informed  that  in  most 
cases  where  suit  is  brought  against  seeds¬ 
men  to  recover  damages  the  cases  are  usu¬ 
ally  thrown  out  of  court  when  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  buyer  knew  or  had  a  chance 
to  know  about  the  “disclaimer”  which  was 
printed  last  week. 

Yet  there  ought  to  be  some  way  for  the 
honest  and  reputable  seedsmen  to  prove 
their  character,  as  is  done  in  cases  where 
goods  are  guaranteed.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
conducts  a  seed-testing  bureau.  They  will 
take  a  sample  of  seed  and  test  it  for  vi¬ 
tality  and  pick  out  (he  weed  seeds.  Now, 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  grass  and  clover  seed’s  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  some  way  and  let  a  government 
test  settle  the  character  of  the  seeds.  The 
honest  fertilizer  dealers  have  found  the 
Government  work  of  testing  and  analyzing 
fertilizers  of  very  great  benefit.  The  seed 
business  is  much  harder  to  manage  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  tha  some 
buyer  did  not  send  a  bogus  or  fraudulent 
sample  to  Washington.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  send  fair  samples  of 
grass  seeds,  as  purchased,  to  Washington, 
anyway — whether  the  seedsmen  “made  good” 
on  a  bad  sample  or  not. 

Chicken  Thieves. — A  Connecticut  friend 
states  a  great  truth  in  his  opening  sen¬ 
tence  : 

“This  great  nation  has  not  yet  risen 
above  the  chicken-thief  stage  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  There  are  localities  where  honest 
people  lose  heavily.  Can  any  Rural  reader 
describe  any  electrical  or  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  to  give  warning  of  marauders?” 

Has  anyone  hit  upon  anv  sure  devices — 
either  spring  gun  or  electric  signal?  If  so, 
please  tell  us.  I  have  told  before  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  neighbor  who  had  a  big  dog  around  his 
hen  house — feeling  very  secure.  One  night 
this  dog  disappeared  and  was  gone  a  week 
or  so.  Finally  he  came  back,  rejoiced  to 
see  his  old  master.  As  he  was  on  guard 
once  more  other  precautions  were  dropped. 
One  morning  investigation  showed  that  all 
the  chickens  had  been  stolen — yet  there  was 
the  dog  wagging  his  tail  as  if  be  had  well 
served  his  friends.  He  had.  The  thieves 
had  taken  him  away  and  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  knew  them  when  they  came  and 
of  course  gave  his  new  friends  a  pleasant 
reception  and  let  them  take  the  chickens ! 
That  dog  is  like  some  of  the  “statesmen” 
who  are  sent  to  represent  us  in  public  places. 
How  they  do  promise  to  fight  the  others 
who  are  stealing  our  rights  and  our 
money !  They  are  not  long  away  from  home 
before,  somehow,  the  thief  “yets  acquainted 
with  the  doy."  That’s  the  end  of  it. 

The  Farmer’s  Snare. — There  has  been 
a  fine  response  to  the  request  for  records 
of  commission  sales.  They  come  from  all 
over,  and  they  will  all  be  figured  out. 
Among  other  notes  I  have  this  one  from 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“You  say  the  dairy  farms  in  Jefferson  Co. 
average  one  cow  to  about  five  to  six  acres, 
and  the  income  from  a  cow  is  $fiO  to  $70 
Do  you  consider  this,  $10  to  $12  per  acre, 
a  fair  income  from  such  land  as  you  de¬ 
scribe?  prof.  Bailey  recently  said  that  the 
farms  in  Tompkins  Co.  averaged  $49  per 
acre.  Land  capable  of  producing  the  crops 
you  describe  should  show  a  greater  gross 
return  than  $10  to  $12  per  acre.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  an  expensive  line  of  farming.  it 
costs  a  good  deal  to  maintain  a  good  herd 
of  cows.  The  extras  sold  from  a  dairv 
farm  seldom  pay  for  the  feed  purchased.” 

p.  w.  c. 

I  made  the  statement  and  stick  to  it  on 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  dairy¬ 
men  in  Jefferson  Co.  There  are  some  other 
items,  such  as  potatoes,  pork  or  hay,  but 
$15  an  acre  would  be  accepted  as  good  in¬ 
come  for  the  entire  farm.  I  think  such 
land  ought  to  bring  more.  I  will  say 
bluntly  that  I  don’t  believe  Prof.  Bailey 
ever  stated  that  Tompkins  Co.  farms  aver¬ 
age  $49  per  acre.  Think  of  a  100-acre 
dairy  farm  among  the  hills  turning  off 
$5,000  a  year  with  milk  at  present  prices  ! 
There  is  some  mistake  about  this.  I  have 
been  figuring  a  little.  Our  folks  just  bought 
one  pound  and  7  ounces  of  cheese  and  paid 
28  cents  for  t.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the 
cheese  I  saw  made  in  Jefferson  Co.  The 
farmers  average  about  $1  per  hundred 
pounds  for  their  milk.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
dairyman,  but  I  will  estimate  that  on  the 
average  it  requires  10  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese.  If  that  is  so,  I 
figure  that  out  of  the  28  cents  which  our 
folks  paid  for  the  cheese  the  dairyman  re¬ 
ceived  14  cents  for  his  milk.  As  far  as 
figuring  has  gone.  I  think  the  better 
class  of  dairymen  who  make  high-class 
products  and  sell  to  advantage  get  about 
as  much  of  the  dollar  as  any  class  of  pro-  | 
ducers  who  ship.  h  w  c  I 


Here’s  Delight  for  a  Boy  or  Girl  at 
Christmas — Fine  Fun  All  Winter  Long 


There  is  one  gift  which 
will  make  any  boy,  or  any 
girl,  supremely  happy. 

It’s  a  gift  that  lets  them 
enjoy  out-of-doors  to  the 
utmost. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are 
much  in  the  open  air 
grow  strong  in  body, 
sturdy  of  iimb  and  sound 
of  lung.  Outdoors-and- 
exercise  a-plenty  is  nat¬ 
ure’s  great  tonic  and  in- 
vigorant. 

What  gives  them  out¬ 
door  fun  is  what  a  boy  or 
girl  likes  most. 

Skating  is  the  finest  of 
all  Winter  fun.  The 
grandest  of  all  outdoor 
sports. 

Then  let  your  boy  and 


your  girl  enjoy  this  fine 
sport  to  the  fullest. 

Get  them  for  Christmas 
each  a  pair  of  Barney  & 
Berry  Skates. 

The  skates  that  will 
delight  them  the  most — 
the  kind  any  knowing  boy 
would  himself  pick  out — 
the  kind  boys  and  girls  for 
three  generations  have 
known  as  the  keenest, 
swiftest,  best-of-all  skates. 

They  cost  but  little. 
And  nothing  else  would 
please  half  as  much. 

Moreover,  the  delight 
they  give  is  not  for  Christ 
mas  Day  only.  They 
bring  huge  fun  all  Winter 
long.  And  for  many 
Winters  to  come. 


For  skating  is  the  most 
ready-at-hand  of  all  Win¬ 
ter  pleasures.  Where 
th  ere’s  water  th  ere’s 
bound  to  be  ice,  and  lots 
of  it.  Always  our  full 
share  of  skating  weather. 

Most  any  dealer  will 
show  you  these  skates. 
They’re  made  in  all  styles. 
Should  your  dealer  not 
have  the  particular  kind 
you  want,  he  will  get 
them  for  you. 


Our  free  catalogue  will 
help  you  to  choose  the 
right  style.  Better  write 
for  it  to-day.  Christmas 
will  soon  be  here. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

143  Broad  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 


FARQUHAR  PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 


Made  in  seven  sizes.  Variable  Friction  or 
straight  belt  feed  with  rack  vnd  pinion,  or 
cable  attachments.  Celebrated  Farquhar 
Chain  Set-Works  absolutely  accurate  and 
Built  strong  and  durable, 
other  until  you  investigate 
the  “Farquhar.”  Guar- 
in  every  respect. 

Our  new  <58-r,age  catalog  ex¬ 
plains  In  detail  all  our  Saw 
Mills,  Engines.  Boilers  and 
Threshers.  We'll  mail  you 
a  copy  free  upon  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  ltd.,  tork,  pa. 


ONLY 

$13.75 


Saw  Wosd 


Htadqutrt- 
trs  for 

Corn 
Shelter 
Feed 
Cutters, 
Root 
Cutters, 
Oreen 
Bone 

111  75  up  for  complete  I  ff  U  Cutters, 

• 1 '  •  Saw  Frame,  I  r"  I  Bob 

(no  sawR  7  styles  In-  Crlnd.  Fo.d  MM. 

eluding  Drag  Saws.  Belt  Peed  Grlndu,  gXrs 
Write  for  catalog  No.  90  today.  e»c  ' 

KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE. 

No.  800  Lawrence  Sqr.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


9  CORDS IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TURKS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
°,a  an/  ground.  One  roan  can  saw  more  timber 

men  in  any  other  way,  and  doiteaslor.  Semi  for 
‘uftoated eatologr, shewing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
OBu  tcatimoaiala  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  Kcnoj.  'Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.t 
168*164  Et  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois* 


Make  Money  Sawing 

r  Lumber  With  This  Portable 

American  Saw  Mill 


6-H.  P.  Cuts  2,500 
Feet  Per  Day 


Lumber  keeps  going  up  in  price.  A  traction  or  portable  steam 
or  gasoline  engine  and  this  portable  mill  can  be  driven  where 
the  timber  is.  The  rest  is  just  as  easy.  Go  from  grove  to 
grove  on  your  own  farm  and  on  your  neighbors’  Make  all  kinds  of  lumber — 


THE  OUTFIT  SOON  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


America”  saws  the  best  and  most  lumber,  with  least  power  and  least  help.  See  the  reasons 
and  the  guaranty  in  our  Large  Free  Catalog.  Variable  Friction  Feed— Combined  Ratchet  Set 
Works  and  Quick  Receder— Giant  Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  and  many  other  time  and  labor  saving  fea¬ 
tures.  See  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machinery.  Write  today. 

SAW  MILL  MACHINERY.  CO.  1  1582  Terminal  Buildings,  New 


HIDES 


AND 


HIDES 


MADE  INTO  WARMTH  for  the  WHOLE  FAMILY 


Wo  are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufacturers  and  sells  all  kinds  of  fur 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  beautiful  catalogue  tells  you  how  to  get  the  best  fur 
coats,  robes,  neckpieces,  ladies’  jackets,  children’s  coats,  fur-lined  coats,  etc.,  made  to 
order,  saving  for  yourself  the  jobbers’  and  retailers’  profit.  Our  stock  of  hides  and  skins  is 
complete.  We  furnish  the  material  and  manufacture  to  measure  lor  automobilists,  farmers, 
physicians,  etc.,  and  their  families,  all  varieties  of  fur  goods; 
or,  we  will  tan,  any  kind  of  skins,  -wild  and  domestic,  you 
send  and  make  them  into  furs  for  any  member  of  your  family. 

Don’t  sell  your  hides  or  skins.  It’s  poor  economy.  Send 
them  to  us  and  have  them  made  into  coats,  robes,  mittens, 
jackets,  ladies’  furs,  etc.,  and  keep  your  family  warm  this 
winter.  Any  color  horse  or  cow  hide  looks  well.  Our  process 
makes  them  soft  and  pliable,  also  mothproof  and  waterproof. 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live  We  Will  Pay  the  Freight  On 
All  Hides  Sent  to  Us  to  Be  Made  Into  Coats  or  Robes 


FREE:  —With  each  cow  or  horse  hide  coat  or  robe  made  from  hide  furnished 
by  you,  we  make  free  for  you  a  pair  of  knit-lined  mittens  with  horse-hide  palms. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Chestnut,  Straw,  Mont.,  says:  I  received  the  overcoat  made  from 
the  hide  I  sent  you.  It  is  surely  a  dandy  and  those  mittens  made  to  match 
overcoat  are  all  right.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  goods. 

You’ll  feel  the  same  when  you  deal  withus  once.  Send  for 
newr,  handsome  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  our  money- 
saving  methods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Company, 

212  Hooker  Are.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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“creat.'cr.s”  which  have  really  proved  of  superior 

and  enduring  merit!  We  would  like  to  compare 
such  a  list  with  the  work  of  other  originators  who 
passed  their  days  in  unrecognized  poverty. 


Concrete  has  now  become  a  necessity  c:i  many 
farms.  In  some  sections  where  timber  is  scarce 
farmers  would  hardly  know  how  to  operate  and  add 
new  buildings  if  it  were  not  for  cement.  New  uses 
for  the  material  are  constantly  developing.  Edison 
has  invented  a  set  of  hollow  tubes  for  making  a  con¬ 
crete  house.  Those  tubes  are  set  up  where  the  house 
is  to  stand  and  liquid  concrete  poured  in  until  all  are 
filled.  Then  the  tubes  are  unscrewed  and  taken  away, 
leaving  the  house  entire.  Edison  is  reported  as  saying 
that  he  regards  this  as  the  greatest  of  all  his  services 
to  humanity.  The  latest  use  for  concrete  is  reported 
from  Germany,  where  boats  and  barges  are  made  from 
it.  A  framework  of  steel  wire  is  first  made,  and  then 
the  concrete  is  put  on  it.  These  boats  actually  float. 
They  have  air  chambers,  so  that  they  do  not  sink 
from  an  ordinary  accident.  With  concrete  holding 
rock  work  firmly  under  water,  and  also  made  into 
boats  which  float  on  the  surface,  it  is  surely  the  most 
remarkable  building  material  yet  discovered.  And  it  is 
practical  all  the  way  from  the  small  hogpen  to  the 
great  dam  across  the  Nile. 

* 

Postmaster-General  Meyer  says  that  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Post 
Office  Department  ran  $16,910,278  above  receipts. 
The  financial  disturbances  cut  down  the  receipts  con¬ 
siderably.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  $9,891,321 
in  salaries  authorized  by  Congress.  With  a  normal 
increase  in  revenue  and  leaving  out  this  increase 
of  salaries  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
over  $2,000,000.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  report 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  country  people.  The 
cost  of  rural  free  delivery  has  jumped  in  10  years 
from  $14,800  to  $34,361,463.  In  fact  it  is  this  great 
expense  of  rural  delivery  which  makes  the  deficit. 
The  people  who  oppose  a  parcels  post  point  to  this- 
and  say:  “The  Government  has  already  assumed  a 
large  debt  in  doing  for  these  farmers  what  they 
formerly  did  for  themselves.  The  service  does  not 
pay — why  ask  for  a  parcels  post  which  would  only 
make  a  larger  deficit?” 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that  it  doesn’t 
argue.  A  fair  parcels  post  would  add  little  if  any¬ 
thing  to  the  cost  of  rural  delivery,  while  it  would 
double  the  revenue.  Take  a  look  at  the  rural  delivery 
wagon  when  it  next  comes  and  see  how  much  the 
mail  bag  weighs.  The  same  wagon  could  easily  carry 
many  pounds  of  package  mail  without  one  cent 
of  added  cost,  but  with  several  dollars  of  added 
revenue.  Start  such  a  service  in  this  country  as  they 
have  in  France  or  England,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
increased  package  mail  on  most  rural  routes  would 
pay  the  salary  of  the  carrier.  In  truth  a  fair  par¬ 
cels  post  is  the  only  way  to  make  our  postal  system 
pay  and  enable  the  Government  to  give  cheaper  and 
better  service.  The  farmers  want  a  chance  to  fill  up 
those  empty  mail  wagons  and  prove  the  truth  of  the 
above  assertions.  As  Postmaster-General  Meyer 
says : 

Were  the  Post  Office  Department  a  modern  business  cor¬ 
poration,  its  board  of  directors  would  not  hesitate  forty- 
eight  hours  to  utilize  the  present  machinery  and  establish 
a  limited  local  parcel  post  on  rural  routes. 

This  applies  to  each  one  of  the  express  companies 
that  work  so  hard  to  hold  up  a  parcels  post.  The 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Meyer  of  starting  a  parcels 
post  on  rural  routes  is  not  all  we  hoped  for.  It  will, 
however,  enable  farmers  to  prove  that  such  a  service 
will  not  only  be  a  great  convenience,  but  a  profit  to 
the  Government.  Let  us  work  for  this  as  a  starter. 
If  we  can  once  get  a  fair  trial  of  it  no  power  in  the 
country  can  prevent  its  extension. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  does  a  good  job  unless  bis  heart 
is  in  his  work.  Some  folks  need  a  new  heart  more  than 
they  do  a  new  job. 

Here  is  the  way  one  hard-headed  man  put  it:  “The 
Uplift  Commission  will  result  in  a  lot  of  fine  magazine 
articles  on  farming — at  least.” 

It  is  said  that  a  motor  boat  is  now  running  on  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley  are  now  the 
personal  property  of  the  Sultan. 

One  reader  says  his  mother-in-law  takes  Tub  R.  N.-Y., 
and  he  reads  the  paper  at  her  house.  We  are  glad  to 
strengthen  all  the  bonds  of  family  feeling. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that:  even  China  sends 
annually  $2,235,000  worth  of  wool  to  this  country.  This 
is  another  tribute  to  the  great  American  dog  curse. 

Witen  your  boy  begins  to  figure  to  show  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow.  don’t  say  that  proves  he  ought  to  be  a 
merchant !  It  proves  that  he  should  be  a  business  farmer. 

Fjgures  from  the  Texas  State  Fair  show  that  the  total 
receipts  were  $260,800,  with  a  profit  of  $110,532.  At 
the  New  York  State  Fair  the  total  receipts  were  under 
$90,000 — surplus,  $23,000. 

Some  15  years  ago  there  was  a  craze  for  chestnut 
culture — largely  started  by  the  experience  of  the  late  H.  M. 
Engle,  who  introduced  the  Paragon.  The  damage  done 
by  weevils  was  so  severe  that  many  were  discouraged 
and  gave  up.  Judging  from  our  questions  there  is  now  a 
revival  of  interest  in  chestnut  culture. 
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SURDCI11PTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  cm::.! Tier,  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  <  r  D  marks,  or  10Hi  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
v  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Lilt  ;  I  ..!  X  .7  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  .  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 

ordoi  LolVrunces  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
i.  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  belie.  •  Cia*.  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  >  -it.  .u.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  .  >  ;en  ‘  rs  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  n  cm- columns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  Wo  uberibers  against  rogues,  but  wedo  not  guarantee 

to  adjust  till:"::  liilt'orencses  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advert i  e i  Neither  will  wo  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  ban  n:;,.  nctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  i  ■  us  v  .thin  one  mouth  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  m  ist  b.v, o  mentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  Wc  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Are  you  giving  us  fair  returns  in  those  figures 
showing  the  farmers’  share?  Yes,  we  take  them  just 
as  they  come — submitted  to  us  voluntarily.  We 
have  not  printed  the  worst  of  them  yet.  The  best 
returns  arc  made  on  high-class  eggs  and  chickens 
sent  to  dealers  who  make  a  specialty  of  such  goods. 
With  this  the  margin  is  much  closer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  more  of  the  dollar.  No  doubt  much  stuff 
is  shipped  which  never  should  leave  the  farm,  and 
the  packing  is  poor  in  some  cases.  We  expect  to 
bring  out  the  truth  of  all  these  things. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  accused  of  saying  mean 
things  about  the  Ben  Davis  apple!  Some  western 
growers  claim  th:j  is  a  case  of  envy — since  old  Ben 
is  a  true  western  product.  Here  is  a  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune : 

A  tree  that  provinces  apples  in  which  “there  ain’t  goin’ 
to  be  no  core”  ha'  been  discovered  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Next 
let  the  bide  of  L  •  Ben  Davis  apple  be  eliminated. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Deuiot  1  at. 

Why  elimiuat  *  the  .bide?  That  is  the  only  respectable 
part  of  ti  e  C  a  Lavis  “apple.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  eastern  buyer  could  put  a 
great  truth  more  forcibly. 

* 

One  morning  last  week  two  dead  men  were  found 
on  a  country  road  in  New  York  State.  They  had  lain 
dead  through  tli  night,  and  the  frost  covered  their 
bodies.  They  were  evidently  knocked  down  and  killed 
by  an  auto.  One  more  and  perhaps  several  others 
had  gone  crashin  ;  over  these  dead  men  during  the 
night — net  one  stepping  to  investigate.  One  day  in 
the  citv  a  man  was  knocked  down  by  an  auto  and 
killed.  The  next  day  a  woman  was  thrown  and 
crushed  against  the  curb.  In  both  cases  the  driver 
of  the  car  put  on  all  speed  at  once  and  dashed  away. 
No  one  knows  who  killed  or  injured  these  four  peo¬ 
ple.  The  auto  lug  or  tiger  has  become  a  perfect 
curse  on  our  pul  lie  roads.  Many  car  drivers  are 
most  accommodating.  We  have  had  them  stop  and 
help  hold  a  frightened  horse.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  I.  •  drunk.  They  rush  along  the  road 
with  little  regard  lor  human  life.  A  load  of  buck¬ 
shot  fired  into  the  tire  of  their  wheel  is  about  the 
only  force  they  are  willing  to  recognize. 

* 

A  good  friend,  for  whom  we  have  great  respect, 
feels  bad  because  we  “referred  slightingly”  to  the 
so-called  “spineless  cactus”  which  Luther  Burbank 
claims  to  have  originated.  What  we  did  was  to  tell 
the  truth  about  it.  Experts  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  say  this  “new”  cactus  is  practically  the 
same  as  wild  varieties  which  they  have  found  in 
the  southwestern  deserts.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
cactus  is  tender  and  will  not  live  above  the  frost  line. 
We  tell  these  truths  because  we  understand  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  “boom”  this  “spinel.ess”  cactus 
and  sell  it  at  a  high  price  in  places  where  it  is  sure 
to  die.  The  time  for  the  cold  truth  is  ahead  of  this 
game  and  not  after  it.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Burbank  sold  the  original  stock  for  $30,000  to  a 
company  in  California.  We  do  not  blame  him  nor 
do  we  call  this  “tainted  money,”  but  we  don’t  intend 
to  have  our  northern  readers  make  it  good  if  we  can 
help  it.  Our  friend  thinks  the  “high  character  and 
reputation  of  Mr.  Burbank  and  his  wonderful  work 
for  the  world  should  make  him  immune  to  criticism.” 
We  do  not  criticise  Mr.  Burbank,  but  we  ask  our 
friend  or  anyone  else  to  make  a  list  of  Burbank  s 


No  matter  if  you  skip  everything  else  in  the  paper 
— read  the  article  on  page  951  from  the  man  who  got 
the  retail  apple  trade.  He  was  spraying  and  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  get  good  fruit  with  no  reward.  The 

buyers  would  pay  him  no  more  than  they  did  for 
the  second  grade  fruit.  This  man  did  the  right 
thing.  He  had  confidence  in  his  apples,  packed  them 
honestly,  and  put  his  cards  and  circulars  in  the  bar¬ 
rels.  People  who  bought  those  apples  wanted  more 
of  the  same  sort,  and  they  followed  the  cards  back 

to  the  orchard.  You  see  what  he  says.  He  now 

sells  all  his  aples  direct  at  $3.50  per  barrel.  When 
the  buyer  took  h[s  fruit  he  got  28  cents  of  the  dol¬ 
lar — now  he  gets  100 !  We  admire  this  man  for  his 
patience  and  pluck.  Many  would  have  been  discour¬ 
aged,  but  he  knew  his  apples  were  right,  and  he  was 
sharp  enough  to  let  the  buyer  help  him  advertise. 
We  are  analyzing  this  “farmer’s  share”  not  so  much 
to  find  fault  as  to  open  it  up,  so  that  a  remedy  may 
be  found.  This  man  has  hit  one. 

* 

It  is  said  that  the  American  Association  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute  Workers  has  “recognized  the  farm 
press” — whatever  that  may  mean.  This  moves  the 
Farmers’  Guide  to  say : 

We  afrree  in  believing  that  the  farm  press  is  a  powerful 
factor  In  advancing  agricultural  education  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  this  matter  in  charge  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
farm  journal  A  good  State  farm  paper  has  as  much  a 
place  as  the  college  and  the  institute,  and  it  merits  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  farmers  fully  as  much 
as  any  other  institution. 

The  difference  is  that  the  college  and  institutes  are 
supported  by  the  public.  People  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  support  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  No 
one  is  obliged  to  take  a  farm  paper,  and  it  does  not 
merit  the  confidence  and  support  of  farmers  unless  it 
proves  worthy  of  it.  It  should  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  a  farm  paper  whether  the  institute  managers 
“overlook”  it  or  not.  They  will  be  compelled  to 
recognize  it  anyway  just  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
realize  that  it  is  faithfully  working  for  them.  Far 
better  live  so  that  the  farmers  will  give  you  the  right 
and  power  to  criticise  the  colleges  and  institutes  if 
they  need  it,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  cater  to  them 
for  privileges. 

* 

Who  was  it  said  the  tariff  was  a  “local  issue?”  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  While  the  politi¬ 
cians  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  handle  the 
tariff  as  a  national  question  the  fact  remains  that  the 
direct  effect  of  most  of  the  different  schedules  reaches 
a  comparatively  few  people.  For  example  a  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  or  on  watches  will  affect  directly  people 
who  are  engaged  in  making  or  handling  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  affects  indirectly  those  who  use  and  buy 
them.  We  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  the  other 
day  in  the  conversation  of  three  men.  One  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  “starch  trust,”  another  by  a  steel  cor¬ 
poration,  while  the  other  was  a  farmer.  Both  cf  the 
former  favored  the  present  or  even  a  higher  tariff  on 
anything  which  might  permit  foreign  competition  with 
starch  foods  or  steel.  They  admitted  that  this  tariff 
made  it  necessary  for  consumers  to  pay  increased 
prices  for  the  goods  they  bought.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Americans  should  regard  this  as 
a  patriotic  duty  in  order  that  the  manufacturers 
might  be  able  to  make  “a  reasonable  profit”  and  keep 
their  workmen  employed.  The  farmer  asked  them 
what  they  were  paying  for  potatoes.  The  price  was 
40  to  50  cents  a  peck!  “Now,”  said  the  farmer,  “our 
crop  is  short,  but  our  prices  will  be  no  higher  than 
last  year  because  Europeans  can  send  their  cheap 
potatoes  here.  They  can  pay  the  present  tariff  of 
25  cents  a  bushel  and  land  potatoes  here  at  one  cent 
a  pound  and  this  will  determine  the  price  paid  us. 
Now  suppose  the  tqjiff  be  raised  at  once  to  $1  per 
bushel.  That  holds  our  price  steady,  just  as  your 
tariff  hold  the  prices  of  starch  and  steel.  Will  either 
of  you  gentlemen  consider  it  a  ‘patriotic  duty’  to  pay 
me  20  cents  a  peck  more  for  potatoes?” 

They  were  both  indignant.  “No  sir ;  we  pay  too 
much  now.  The  cost  of  life  is  too  high  as  it  stands !” 
Strange  to  say  neither  one  of  them  saw  that  he  had 
exposed  the  selfish  principle  which  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  present  methods  of  settling  the  tariff 
question.  The  “patriotic  duty”  is  always  intended  for 
somebody  else.  When  a  tariff  bill  finally  gets  into 
Congress  it  is  not  only  a  selfish  compromise,  but  a 
political  dicker  between  a  number  of  local  interests. 
The  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  a  tariff  commission — with  powers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  which  regulates  railroad  rates. 
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THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  August  we  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  the  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  to  come 
to  the  front  and  “make  good.’’  At  that  time  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Smith  Company  came  here  and  spent 
several  hours  going  over  the  trouble  with  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  His  talk  ran  in  a  circle,  always 
coming  back  to  the  charge  that  the  Board,  through  Sec¬ 
retary  .  Calvert  had  violated  the  Ohio  fertilizer  law.  lie 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  acting  as  the  champion  of 
Ohio  farmers  who  had  been  deceived  and  wrongly  treated. 
When  asked  why  his  company  had  tried  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  analyses  he  came  back  to  th,is  point.  When 
We  spread  before  him  the  reports  from  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  and  threw  in  Connecticut 
for  good  measure,  he  dodged  across  lots  to  the  same 
old  point.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  try  to  hold  up 
the  publication  of  these  other  bulletins  he  came  bitck  to 
a  statement  which  he  made  at  least  25  times  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Calvert  was  or  had  been  persecuting  his  company 
“with  one  hand  while  violating  the  law  with  the  other.” 

We  told  Mr.  Smith  that  if  he  would  prove  that  the 
State  Board  had  been,  as  he  and  his  agents  claimed,  per¬ 
secuting  his  company,  taking  bribes  and  violating  laws, 
we  would  join  him  in  an  effort  to  drive  them  out  of 
business.  We  called  up  a  stenographer  to  take  down  any¬ 
thing  be  would  sign  his  name  to,  but  he  declined  to 
say  a  word  or  more  than  make  general  charges.  When 
proof  of  bis  charges  was  demanded  he  pulled  out  a  printed 
circular  in  which  his  company  states  that  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  the  Board  to  make  several  analyses.  For 
example,  if  one.  sample  of  fertilizer  makes  a  poor  show¬ 
ing,  another  will  be  made,  and  the  higher  analyses  will 
be  printed.  Mr.  Smith’s  charge  was  that  the  law  calls 
for  the  publication  of  all  analyses,  while  the  Board  has 
printed  only  the  best  ones. 

We  asked  him  if  his  company  had  ever  profited  by  this 
rule  adopted  by  the  Board.  He  hesitated  awhile,  and 
then  said  yes.  They  had  bad  the  same  advantages  as 
others,  and  quite  frequently  when  their  samples  ran  low 
new  ones  had  been  analyzed  and  the  higher  figures  printed. 
He  said  they  had  always  felt  this  was  a  violation  of  the 
law,  but  as  it  helped  them  no  particular  objection  was 
made  until  this  year. 

Wo  then  confronted  him  with  another  circular  in  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Smith  Company  “planted”  special 
samples  with  relatives  and  friends  and  then  suggested 
that  new  samples  be  taken  from  this  stock  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors.  On  this  Mr.  Smith  got  back  to  bis  old  position  and 
repeated  for  the  fifteenth  time  bis  charge  that  Mr.  Calvert 
was  persecuting  his  company  “with  one  hand  while  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  with  the  other.” 

While  claiming  that  all  his  charges  could  be  proved 
he  offered  nothing^  except  his  printed  statement.  Finally, 
after  much  prodding,  he  took  a  typewritten  statement 
from  his  pocket  in  which  charges  were  made  that  the 
State  Board  refused  to  permit  the  Smith  Company  an 
exhibit  at  the  State  fair.  He  offered  that  for  publication. 
We  agreed  to  print  it  on  condition  that  Dr.  II.  N.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Board,  print  a  reply  in  the  same  issue — 
both  communications  to  be  privileged.  To  this  Mr.  Smith 
agreed,  took  the  statement  back  and  promised  to  return 
it  in  “a  few  days.”  We  do  not  know  how  much  rubber 
he  cun  put  into  the  word  “few,”  but  10(1  days  have  come 
and  gone  since  he  took  back  that  statement.  We  wrote  Dr. 
Brown  and  he  replied  that  it  would  give  him  “great 
pleasure  to  reply’’ — and  we  think  it  would.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Smith  still  has  the  proof  needed  to  convict  Mr.  Calvert 
and  other  members  of  the  State  Board  we  invite  him  to 
send  it  in.  We  will  print  anything  he  will  sign  his 
name  to. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  first  New  England  Conference,  called 
by  the  Governors  of  the  six  States  to  discuss  uniform 
laws  and  to  obtain  suggestions  toward  conserving  the 
resources  of  that  section  of  the  country,  closed  its  ses¬ 
sions  Nov.  25.  One  branch  was  devoted  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  supplies  of  sea  food  and  the  other 
to  highways  and  their  use.  Gov.  Guild  presided.  The 
speakers  were  Francis  II.  Herrick,  special  investigator  on 
lobsters  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries ;  Dr. 
George  Wilton  Field,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish 
and  Game  Commission;  Chairman  Harold  Parker,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  ;  James  II.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Commissioner  of  Highways  of  Connecticut,  and  ex- 
Gov.  Nahum  J.  Bachelder.  of  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Field 
pointed  out  that  the  67,000  acres  of  shell  fish  ground  in 
Massachusetts  alone  could  be  made  to  produce  $6,000,000 
annually  instead  of  $697,000.  Speaking  on  highways,  Com¬ 
missioner  MacDonald  advocated  joint  action  by  the  State 
in  providing  for  a  broad  through  road  from  New  York 
City  to  the  White  and  Green  Mountains,  as  well  as  to 
Maine.  All  the  papers  read  and  suggestions  made  at  the 
conference  will  be  referred  to  the  State  Chiefs  of  Fores¬ 
try,  Shell  Fish,  and  Highways,  with  instructions  to  con¬ 
sider  them  and  to  report  to  the  incoming  Governors  before 
Jan.  1  their  findings  in  regard  to  uniform  laws  for  all 
New  England.  .  .  .  The  Panama  Railroad  steamship 

Finance,  owned  by  the  United  States  and  bound  for  Cristo¬ 
bal,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  was  sunk  Nov.  26  while  groping 
through  the  fog  off  Sandy  Hook,  about  a  mile  from  the 
beach.  She  was  rammed  by  the  big  White  Star  freighter 
Georgic,  coming  in  on  her  first  trip  to  this  port  from 
Liverpool  since  the  business  depression.  The  Finance 
went  down  in  10  minutes  but  was  not  wholly  submerged. 
She  had  aboard  85  passengers  and  a  crew  of  66  persons, 
including  the  gallant  stewardess,  Mrs.  Geddes,  the  last 
woman  to  leave  the  ship.  Three  of  the  passengers  and 
one  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  There  was  less  panic 
among  the  American  women  aboard  than  was  manifested 
by  the  grimy  men  who  poured  from  the  stokehold,  and 
their  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  officers  when  it  was 
seen  that  all  hands  would  have  to  leap  into  the  sea,  fortu¬ 
nately  placid  as  a  millpond,  was  marvellous  to  behold, 
according  to  every  man  who  told  about  it  when  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  brought  back  to  the  city.  Women  went 
overboard  at  the  word  of  command  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  and  every  woman  and  every  baby  was  saved. 
.  .  .  Six  men  were  suffocated.'  Nov.  28  while  at  work 

500  feet  down  in  a  salt  mine  shaft,  at  the  village  of 
Oakwood,  Mich.  Their  supply  of  air  came  from  a  two- 
foot  canvas  tube  from  the  surface.  This  either  became 
tangled  or  clogged.  The  shaft  rapidly  filled  with  gas. 

Explosion  in  a  model  coal  mine  at  Marianna, 
Pa.,  Nov.  28,  caused  the  death  of  148  men.  While  the 
officials  at  the  mine  assert  that  they  do  not  know  what 
caused  the  explosion,  many  of  the  rescuers  who  had  been 
at  work  on  another  shift  in  the  mine  claim  to  have  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  They  say  that  the  hydraulic 
drill  opened  a  pocket  of  gas.  and,  while  the  gas  was 
escaping  into  the  mine,  the  drill  struck  a  piece  of  rock, 
caused  a  spark,  and  the  explosion  followed.  Fred  Elinger, 
thirtv-nine  years  old.  the  only  man  who  escaped  alive,  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  injuries.  .  .  .  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  Nov.  30  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Virginia,  which  held  unconstitutional  the 
order  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  fixing  a  two-cent 
passenger  rate  on  State  business.  The  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cision  is  the  upholding  of  the  order.  The  opinion  of 
the  court  was  announced  by  Justice  Holmes.  The  case 
came  before  the  court  on  an  appeal  of  the  State  from  the 
decision  of  Judge  Pritchard  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  holding  the 
proceeding  by  which  the  rate  was  fixed  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  the  order  into  effect. 

Fireman  Frederick  W.  Diessroth.  driver  for  Dep¬ 
uty  Chief  Binns.  of  New  York,  was  dragged  nearly  a  block 
through  West  Eighty-eighth  street  Nov.  30  trying  to  stop 
an  automobile  that  he  saw  run  over  and  kill  a  woman. 
He  did  not  let  go  of  the  car  until  most  of  his  clothing 
had  been  torn  off  and  then  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
see  the  number  when  he  dropped.  He  fell  in  a  dark 
place  and  could  make  out  only  part  of  the  number.  The 
car  went  on  at  top  speed.  The  woman  killed  was  Mrs. 
Caroline  Layer.  .  .  .  Winter  mail  for  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 

cle  left  Edmonton,  Canada.  Dec.  1.  by  dog  train  escorted 
by  Mounted  Police  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  officers. 
The  most  northern  destination  is  Fort  McPherson,  on  Red 


River,  2,000  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The  trip  will  re¬ 
quire  three  months.  The  consignment  weighs  nearly  1*000 
pounds,  including  866  pounds  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Some  of  these  are  for  the  San  Francisco  whalers 
who  are  wintering  in  the  North. 

FOREIGN. — More  than  100  persons  lost  their  lives  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Valetta,  Malta,  Nov.  25, 
within  sight  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  who 
were  powerless  to  give  aid.  The  British  steamship  Sar¬ 
dinia,  of  the  Ellerman  Line,  from  Liverpool  for  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  a  crew  of  44  Englishmen,  11  first  and  six 
second  cabin  English  passengers  and  nearly  200  Arab 
pilgrims  aboard,  caught  fire.  Within  a  few  minutes  it  was 
a  roaring  furnace,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  black  smoke, 
through  which  flames  shot  to  a  height  of  200  feet  from 
frequent  explosions  of  naphtha  in  the  hold.  So  rapidly 
did  the  fire  spread  that  the  efforts  of  the  crew  to  operate 
the  fire  apparatus  proved  useless.  It  seemed  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  the  upper  works  and  masts  crashed  upon 
the  deck.  The  ship’s  boats  were  crushed  by  the  falling 
debris  or  quickly  burned.  Possible  rescue  lay  only  in 
jumping  overboard  and  taking  chances  of  being  picked  up. 
Assistance  was  hurried  from  all  the  warships  in  the 
harbor  and  from  shore,  but  the  work  of  rescue  was  greatly 
impeded  by  the  strong  tide  that  was  running.  Even  the 
naval  launches  were  unable  to  get  alongside.  Among 
the  Arabs  there  was  a  panic  that  could  not  be  controlled. 
Many  were  too  frightened  to  jump.  They  burned  to  death. 
Others,  casting  themselves  into  the  waves,  drowned.  The 
crew  behaved  with  admirable  courage,  serving  out  life- 
preservers  to  the  last  and  working  the  pumps.  When 
the  pumps  became  useless,  Captain  Charles  Littler.  com¬ 
mander,  took  the  helm  and  directed  his  ship  toward  the 
shore  so  long  as  it  could  be  navigated.  He  perished  at 
his  post. 

THE  CATTLE  QUARANTINE.— As  a  result  of  the 
ravages  of  (he  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Maryland  a 
quarantine  against  all  live  stock  in  that  State  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  the  Cabi¬ 
net  meeting  Nov.  21.  Under  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
all  infected  cattle  in  Maryland  will  he  killed  and  their 
bodies  buried  without  delay.  While  the  quarantine  is  in 
effect  also  an"  inhibition  will  be  placed  upon  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  cattle  in  the  State.  An  infected  herd  at  Lines- 
boro,  Carroll  County,  of  about  100  head  has  been  slaugh¬ 
tered.  All  railroads  leading  into  Maryland  and  their 
connections  were  informed  by  wire  of  the  quarantine  de¬ 
clared.  The  quarantine  against  live  stock  suffering  with 
foot  and  mouth  disease  is  now  in  force  in  four  States, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Maryland.  It  is 
expected  soon  to  extend  it  to  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  It  became  known  Nov.  27  that  Consul  Gil- 
Eraser,  who  represents  the  British  Government  in 
Baltimore,  has  received  instructions  from  his  government 
to  look  carefully  into  conditions  so  as  to  guard  against 
the  shipment  of  any  infected  meat  to  that  country.  Un¬ 
less  the  disease  spreads  in  Maryland  no  quarantine  steps 
will  be  taken,  but  if  it  should  become  prevalent  in  that 
Stale,  the  English  health  authorities  will  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  upon  all  live  stock  and  provender  from  Maryland, 
*JS  **ie-v  "ave  already  done  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Canadian  authorities 
have  quarantined  Maryland  and  more  States  will  soon 

follow.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  international  boun¬ 
dary  east  of  Lake  Superior  will  be  closed  against  cattle 
from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Under  the  closest  re¬ 

strictions  the  East  Buffalo  stock  yards  resumed  business 
Nov.  30,  but  at  noon  very  few  cattle  had  been  received, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  receipts  will  continue  light. 
Stockmen  explain  the  lack  of  business  by  the  scarcity  of 
disinfected  cars.  Nov.  29  126  condemned  cattle  on  the 

Wheatfield  Farm,  near  I.a  Salle.  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 

were  appraised  and  slaughtered  the  next  day. 

STANDARD  OIL  INVESTIGATION.— John  D.  Archbold 
spent  another  day  on  the  stand  Nov.  30  at  the  Standard 
Oil  hearing  in  the  Custom  House.  Mr.  Arehbold  said  that 
the  State  Department  had  often  favored  the  company  with 
its  assistance — “that  applies  only  to  foreign  business, 
however,”  he  added  with  some  haste,  “not  to  home  mat¬ 
ters.”  A  feeling  as  of  a  general  smile  pervaded  the  room 
and  the  routine  was  resumed.  The  company  had  400 
foreign  competitors  with  a  known  capitalization  of  $274,- 
015,185.  Mi*.  Archbold  said  that  in  1891  57.10  per  cent 
of  the  Standard’s  business  was  foreign;  in  1900  61.84 
per  cent  was  foreign,  and  in  ,1906  63  per  cent  was  foreign. 
Mr.  Archbold  went  on  to  tell  about  the  development  of 
the  company’s  export  trade.  “We  have  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort,”  he  said,  “and  have  been  almost  universally 
well  treated  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  the  Orient.” 
In  India  the  company  met  witli  strong  iocal  competition 
and  also  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  the  competition  was 
growing  in  Japan.  Mr.  Archbold  smiled  and  seemed  puz¬ 
zled  when  Mr.  Rosenthal  asked  in  what  countries  the 
Standard  now  operates,  finally  replying  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  of  any  importance  on  the  globe  which  the 
company  does  not  reach.  “From  its  very  inception,”  Mr. 
Archbold  said,  “the  efforts  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
have  been  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  to  extend  the  American  oil  trade  into  other  coun¬ 
tries.”  The  methods  of  reaching  the  consumer  were 
about  the  same  abroad  as  at  home.  Mr.  Archbold  was 

confronted  with  his  own  testimony,  given  in  1879.  in 

which  he  swore  then  that  the  Acme  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  was  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Standard,  though 
he  had  sworn  Dec.  1  that  he  had  sold  his  Acme  holdings 
in  1876  and  had  taken  in  payment  stock  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  sworp 
last  week  when  the  same  testimony  was  called  to  his 

attention  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  his  associates  when  they  gave  testimony  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  but  presumed  they  thought  that  the  shareholders  in 
the  Acme  controlled  that  company.  John  D.  Archbold 

said  that  if  he  so  testified  in  1879  it  was  because  he  so 
believed  in  1879.  He  had  been  advised  by  counsel  at 
the  time,  he  said,  that  the  legal  ownership  vested  in 
the  shareholders  of  the  Acme,  and  had  so  sworn. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Three  thousand  head  of  stock 
were  received  for  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
at  Chicago..  Exhibits  were  received  from  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Agricultural  College,  and  Purdue  University.  In  the 
judging  contests,  students  of  the  Iowa.  Kansas,  North 
Dakota.  Texas,  and  Missouri  Agricultural  Colleges,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  of  Guelph,  Ont..  will 
compete  for  the  J.  Ogden  Armour  agricultural  scholarship 
of  $5,000.  which  will  be  distributed  for  the  most  efficient 
work.  Only  one  farmer’s  son,  J.  G.  Croutman,  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Kan.,  has  entered  the  contest,  and  he  will  pit 
his  practical  knowledge  against  the  theoretical  experience 
of  the  college  students. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  met  at  Rome,  Italy,  under  the  presidency 
of  Camille  Barrere.  the  French  ambassador  to  Italy.  The 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  institute  was  David  Lubin, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  plan  was  sanctioned  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Signor  Tittoni.  the  Italian  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  president,  and  M.  Mur- 
avieff.  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  Sidney  A.  Fisher, 
the  Canadian  minister  of  agriculture,  were  chosen  vice- 
presidents. 


This  is  in  the  artesian  belt.  Our  country  is  all  right, 
if  one  has  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  get  water  for 
irrigating.  I  did  not  have  it ;  ’ expected  to  get  “shallow 
flow”  artesian  water,  but.  had  to  give  that  up.  I  expect 
arrangements  now  being  made  will  give  me  a  share 
in  a  “deep  flow”  well,  and  then  I  can  start  things.  It 
is  as  easy  to  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  here  ns  of  turnips  or 
radishes ;  cut  five  crops  a  season,  and  as  it  grows  nearly 
all  Winter  it  is  then  used  for  pasture.  An  old  neighbor 
coming  here  had'  money  to  buy  an  imnroved  place.  The 
Spring  of  1907  he  cut  his  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  April  27. 
'Pen  acres  measured,  cut  and  haled  by  itself  made  two 
tons  per  acre  (weighed),  and  sold  at  $14  per  ton.  Any 
man  coming  here  to  buy  should  live  here  three  months 
before  buying.  Most  men  buy  too  soon.  Tt  is  not  quite 
as  risky  as  the  mining  stock  so  many  write  you  about, 
hut  ever  so  many  “drop  their  wad”  just  the  same. 

New  Mexico.  e.  s.  g. 


THE  FARMER  S  SHARE. 

A  Case  of  Windfall  Apples. 

We  sold  a  quantity  of  crab  apples  to  a  dealer  in  our 
nearest  town  at  one  cent  per  pound,  or  $1  per  hundred, 
the  price  of  No.  1  fruit.  We  had  some  windfalls  which 
we  took  in  at  the  same  time,  he  paid  us  for  the  No.  1 
fruit  at  the  time  we  took  it  in,  but  he  said  he  did  not 
know  what  the  windfalls  were  worth,  and  lie  would  ship 
them  for  us  and  get  all  he  could  out  of  them.  He  did, 
and  this  account  sales  will  explain  to-  you  how  it  came 
out.  There  were  50  boxes  or  about  1,000  pounds  of 
them,  for  which  the  man  he  shipped  to  paid  one-half  cent 
per  pound.  We  got  $5.25  out  of  the  $15.  It  does  seem 
as  thought  the  producer  might  have  a  little  more  of  the 
profit  of  his  goods  instead  of  the  middleman  getting  about 


two-thirds  and  he  getting  one-third.  The  account  follows: 
50 — Vi  Crates  windfalls .  $.30  $15.00 


Charges : 

Freight .  $3.00 

Ice  . 50 

Cartage  .  1.00 

Commission  .  $1.50  6.00 


Net  proceeds  .  $9.00 

50  Baskets  at  6  cents .  $3.00  3.75 

M.  &  M.  T.  Co.,  commission . 75  - 

$5.25 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  r.  s.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  often  tried  shipping  windfalls,  hut 
seldom  do  better  than  this  man  did.  As  a  rule  it  does  not 


pay  to  send  anything  but  first-class  stuff.  We  can  make 
more  out  of  culls  by  feeding  to  the  hogs. 

A  Car  of  Squash. 

This  is  a  statement  of  a  carload  of  squash  sent  40 
miles  and  grown  on  a  little  over  an  acre  of  land,  very 
heavily  manured  and  well  taken  care  of.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you.  It  is  followed  by  cucumber  returns. 


1  Car  squash . $100.36 

Expenses  .  46.23 


Net  . $54.13 

5  Boxes  cukes .  $.22  $1.10 

5  Boxes  . 50  1.60 

Charges  .  1.35 

Com . 09  1.44 

Net  proceeds  .  .16 


R.  N.-Y. — That  car  of  squash,  at  a  low  calculation, 
cost  the  consumer  at  least  $150.  Our  friend  therefore 
received  39  cents  on  t lie  dollar.  As  for  the  cucumbers, 
his  share  goes  to  the  vanishing  point. 

What  the  Local  Dealer  Got. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  “what  part  of  the  dollar, 
which  the  consumer  pays,  is  the  producer  getting?”  I  will 
tell  you  what  part  of  it  I  got  on  my  fine  early  cabbage 
crop  the  past  Summer. 

I  ship  no  cabbage  and  sell  but  a  few  at  retail.  The 
local  grocers  take  most  of  the  crop,  but  want  only  a  few 
dozen  at  a  time.  The  retail  price  was  four  cents  a 
pound  when  I  began  delivering  to  the  grocers,  and  after 
about  a  week  dropped  to  three  cents  a  pound.  I  let  the 
grocers  have  these  large  early  flat-head  cabbages  at  eight 
cents  each  at  first  and  soon  after  at  seven  and  six  cents. 
While  I  knew  1  was  letting  them  have  some  fine  cabbage 
for  so  .early  in  the  season  (July),  I  had  never  weighed  any 
of  the  heads.  One  day  while  in  the  store  delivering  some 
of  these  cabbages,  a  woman  came  in  and  asked  the  price 
of  cabbage.  The  dealer  replied,  “Three  cents  a  pound.” 
Picking  out  a  fine  large  head,,  the  woman  said,  “I  will 
take  this  one.”  The  grocer  put  the  cabbage  on  the 
scales  and  it  tipped  the  beam  at  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  ‘Twenty-two  cents,  Madame,”  said  the  grocer, 
and  the  woman  paid  it,  for  just  what  I  had  five  min¬ 
utes  before  delivered  for  eight  cents.  The  dealer  got 
14  cents  for  selling  the  head  of  cabbage,  while  I  got 
eight  cents,  or  a  probable  profit  of  five  cents,  for  grow¬ 
ing  it.  I  might  say,  also,  that  prices  on  other  garden 
produce  are  much  the  same.  The  dealer  lias  no  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  local  grower,  and  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  turn  him  down  any  time  when  he  can  secure 
shipped-in  stuff  at  a  trifle  less  price.  g.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  will  see  that  this  man  sold  for  eight 
cents  what  the  grocer  sold  for  22  cents.  We  figure, 
therefore,  that  he  got  36  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  Now,  when  this  farmer  turned  around  and  bought 
sugar  and  flour,  or  a  suit  of  clothes  be  paid  for  things 
which  some  other  farmer  grew  originally.  Yet  when  this 
man  paid  his  dollar  the  man  at  the  other  end  was  very 
lucky  to  get  36  cents  of  it.  We  shall  come  at  this  later. 

The  Dollar  Means  30  Cents. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  the  actual  returns 
from  truck  shipments,  I  enclose  a  couple  of  sheets  that 
are  fairly  representative  of  what  may  be  expected  in  this 
locality  from  small  fruit.  Every  day  during  the  season 
I  am  in  the  city  where  this  fruit  is  consumed,  and  at  no 
time  did  I  see  any  offered  to  the  consumer  for  less  than 
10  cents  a  quart  box,  and  it  was  often  more,  while  my 
returns  show  no  price  for  currants  higher  than  5%  cents’: 
out  of  which  has  to  come  the  box,  crate,  picking,-  freight 
or  express  and  commission  before  the  grower  can  begin 
to  pack  his  yawning  coffers.  It  actually  works  out  with 
us  to  the  following  net  result:  We  have  about  two  acres 
of  red  currants  and  gooseberries,  to  which  we  give  rea¬ 
sonably  good  care.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean, 
the  blight  interferes  with  the  growth  of  the  bushes,  and 
we  never  get  large  crops,  although  what  fruit  there  is  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fully  up  to  the  average  in  size  and  color. 
During  the  past  season  we  sold  131  crates  of  currants 
and  gooseberries,  for  which  the  commission  men  remitted 
$144.84,  after  deducting  the  freight  and  commission.  We 
have  to  pay  from  two  to  three  cents  a  box  for  picking, 
and  this  item  amounted  to  $98.35 ;  the  crates  and  boxes 
cost  $38,  so  we  were  left  with  the  sum  of  $8.29  to  pay 
for  the  care  of  the  plantation  and  the  use  of  the  land,  etc. 

Per  Box. 


8-32  Crates  Currants  .  4c  $10  24 - 

$10  24 

Freight  charge .  $1  60 

Commission  charge  .  1  02 

Net  proceeds  .  7  62 - 

Total  .  $10  24 

.  Per  Box. 

11-32  Crates  Currants  .  5c  $17  60 

6-32  Crates  Currants  .  2c  3  84 

2-32  Crates  Gooseberries .  7c  4  48 - 

$25  92 

Freight  charge  .  $  3  SO 

Commission  charge .  2  59 

Net  proceeds  .  19  53 - - 

Total  .  $25  92 

Rhode  Island.  n.  w.  iieaton. 


R.  N.-Y. — Here  we  have  returns  from  864  quarts  of 
fruit.  If  Mr.  Heaton’s  observation  in  the  market  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  consumer  paid  at  least  $86.40  for  this  fruit. 
The  net  returns  were  $27.15,  or,  as  we  figure  it,  less  than 
32  cents  out  of  the  dollar. 


Be  sure  to  have  faith  in  your  hope  and  charity  for 
those  who  have  neither. 

How  straight  is  a  “string,”  anyway?  Depends  unon  the 
person  at  one  end  and  the  power  to  hold  at  the  other. 

The  “chronic  kicker”  may  be  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
“foot  and  mouth”  disease.  Some  are  self-cured,  for  “everv 
time  they  open  their  mouth  they  put  their  foot  in  it.” 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

FOR  ALL  POOR  SOULS. 

For  all  poor  souls  we'll  strew  the  feast, 
With  kindly  heart  and  free  : 

One  Father  owns  us,  and  at  least, . 

To-day  we’ll  brothers  be. 

Away  with  pride 
This  holy  tide  ; 

For  it  is  Christmas  morning ! 

So  God  bless  us,  one  and  all, 

With  hearts  and  hearthstones  warm, 

And  may  He  prosper  great  and  small, 

And  keep  us  out  of  harm ; 

And  teach  us  still 

Ills  sweet  good-will 
This  merry  Christmas  morning. 

— Edwin  Waugh. 

* 

Harper's  Bazar  says  that  the  juice 
from  canned  huckleberries  can  be  used 
to  color  cake  icing,  making  a  beautiful 
violet  tint. 

* 

Steamed  fig  pudding  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Mix  a  pint  of  flour  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  a  cup  of 
milk,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  half 
a  cup  of  sugar;  beat  well;  then  add  a 
cup  of  chopped  figs  rolled  in  flour  and 
the  stiff  whites  of  the  eggs ;  steam  two 
hours  and  serve  with  foamy  sauce.  This 

is  not  a  new  recipe,  but  a  very  good  one. 

* 

A  correspondent  asks  us  whether  it 
is  objectionable  to  have  a  lamp  turned 
low  burning  all  night  in  a  bedroom. 
We  think  that  it  certainly  is  objection¬ 
able;  the  imperfect  combustion  that  re¬ 
sults  from  turning  the  lamp  low  is 
found  to  vitiate  the  air,  and  there  is  al- 
Avays  a  smoky  and  disagreeable  smell. 
Furthermore,  we  consider  the  lamp  a 
source  of  danger ;  many  fires  otherwise 
inexplicable  result  from  an  exploding 
or  overturned  lamp.  A  pet  cat  or  dog 
may  upset  it;  a  gust  of  wind  may 
cause  the  chimney  to  break,  or  some 
defect  in  the  burner  may  cause  it  to 
draw  up,  without  any  warning  to  the 
sleeping  household.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  light  must  be  kept 
burning  all  night  a  regular  night-light 
should  be  provided — ordinarily  a  candle 
enclosed  in  a  special  shade.  Sometimes, 
in  cases  of  sickness,  the  light  is  really 
necessary.  But  children  who  refuse  to 
go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  have  been  very 
injudiciously  cared  for,  and  adults  who 
insist  on  a  light  all  night  fail  to  realize 
that  darkness  is  part  of  Nature’s 
restorative  plan ;  a  rest  for  eyes  and 
nerves.  In  the  interests  of  health  and 
safety,  therefore,  the  all-night  lamp 
should  be  done  away  with. 

* 

We  asked  some  time  ago  for  the 
recipe  for  real  Philadelphia  cinnamon 
bun,  which  is  very  much  more  delicious 
than  the  common  variety.  So  far  we 
have  only  received  the  following,  which 
is  given  by  Linda  Hull  Larned  in  Good 
Housekeeping:  Make  a  bread  mixture 
with  three  cups  of  milk  and  water,  one 
yeast  cake,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough.  Let  rise 
and  make  into  a  bun  mixture  by  work¬ 
ing  into  it  one  cup  of  butter,  one  of 
sugar  and  four  or  five  eggs  slightly 
beaten.  It  is  then  rolled  into  a  sheet 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  fifteen 
inches  long  and  24  inches  wide.  This 
sheet  is  sprinkled  lightly  with  sugar, 
dusted  with  cinnamon  and  almost  cov¬ 
ered  with  six  cups  of  well-washed  cur¬ 
rants.  About  two  cups  of  seeded  raisins 
are  also  scattered  on  top  of  the  cur¬ 
rants.  The  sheet  is  then  rolled  the 
Avhole  24  inches,  like  a  jelly  cake.  It  is 
then  separated  with  a  sharp  knife  into 
eight  pieces  three  inches  long.  A  round 
pan,  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  high,  is  well  greased  and  the 
eight  portions  are  put  into  it,  one  in 
the  middle  and  the  other  seven  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  and  all  set  up  @n  the  cut 
ends.  It  is  put  in  a  warm  place  for  the 
final  raising,  which  should  take  about 


an  hour.  A  cup  of  sugar  is  slightly 
caramelized  by  cooking  it  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  brown  delicately  in  a  quarter  of 
a  cup  of  water;  then  pour  it  over  the 
buns.  The  pan  should  then  be  put  in  a 
rather  slow  oven,  although  it  should  be 
hot  at  first  to  continue  the  caramelizing 
of  the  sugar,  and  it  should  take  about 
an  hour  to  complete  the  baking.  The 
bun  when  done  is  sweet  and  rather 
sticky,  rich  with  fruit,  and  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  flavor  of  slightly  burned  sugar. 
When  cold  it  may  be  cut  into  wedge- 
shaped  sections  like  a  layer  cake,  and 
these  sections  are  better  for  being 
warmed  in  the  oven  just  before  serving. 
* 

The  workings  of  the  Pure  Food  Law 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  sorts  of  beau¬ 
tifying  preparations,  according  to  the 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  If  any  beauty  doctor  promises  to 
make  one  lovely  ovr  •  night,  or  produce 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  silken  hair,  or  a 
complexion  of  peaches  and  cream,  or  to 
make  the  fat  lady  of  50  supple  and 
sylph-like  as  16,  the  promise  must  be 
fulfilled,  or  the  promiser  is  in  danger 
of  a  dungeon  cell.  A  quantity  of  “skin 
food,”  hair  tonic,  complexion  bleach, 
“blush  of  youth,”  etc.,  was  recently 
seized  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  test  case.  It  was  declared 
that  the  statements  on  the  packages 
were  false  and  untrue,  which  brings 
the  articles  under  the  scope  of  the  law. 
For  example,  a  complexion  bleach  states 
on  the  package  that  “it  purifies  the  en¬ 
tire  skin,  penetrating  its  remotest  re¬ 
cesses — invigorates  nerves,  muscles  and 
ligaments,  makes  the  flesh  firm  and 
searches  out  and  expels  every  impurity,” 
while  the  officials  assert  the  preparation 
consists  only  of  a  solution  of  borax. 
Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  an¬ 
alyses  of  hair  tonics  made  bv  a  western 
experiment  station,  which  showed  that 
the  purchaser  is  often  induced  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  borax,  soda  and  other 
simple,  but  not  necessarily  beneficial 
materials.  We  shall  probably  meet  with 
similar  revelations  when  the  chemists 
get  after  the  beauty  doctors. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“You  needn’t  look  so  scornful,”  said 
Mrs.  Spraker  a  bit  sharply.  “It  isn’t 
so  much  what  you  cook  as  how  you 
cook  it,  and  a  codfish  dinner  if  it’s 
done  right  is  good  enough  to  set  be¬ 
fore  anybody.” 

I  suddenly  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Spraker  had  spent  several  years  of  her 
life  “down  on  the  Cape.”  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  owed  her  an  apology. 

“It’s  just  because  I  never  happened 
to  cook  it,”  I  said.  “But  I  should  think 
it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have 
something  like  that  on  hand  that  you 
can  get  at  short  notice.” 

“It  is,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker,  “only  you 
don’t  want  to  keep  it  on  hand  too  long. 
It  is  better  when  you  first  get  it  from 
the  store.” 

“Tell  me  just  how  you  cook  it,”  I 
said,  “and  then  I’ll  try  it  some  day.” 

“Well,  I  get  the  boneless  codfish  that 
comes  in  little  wooden  boxes.  Take 
out  what  you  need,  not  more  than  half 
of  the  boxful,  probably.  Put  it  in  the 
dish  you  are  going  to  cook  it  in  and 
pour  some  hot  water  over  it.  Let  it 
stand  ten  minutes  or  so,  then  pour  off 
the  water  and  put  on  fresh  and  boil  it 
20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Taste  of 
a  little  piece  when  it  is  about  half  done 
and  see  if  it  is  too  salt.  Tf  it  is,  put 
in  some  more  water,  but  don’t  get  it 
too  fresh,  for  then  it  is  tasteless.  It 
wants  to  be  quite  salty.  When  it  is 
done  drain  the  fish  and  chop  it  quite 
fine  in  a  tray,  then  put  in  the  dish  it 
is  going  to  the  table  in. 

“In  the  meantime  you  want  to  cook 
some  potatoes  Be  sure  and  have  a 
few  more  than  you  will  use  and  cook 
them  nice  and  tender  and  mealy.  Be¬ 
sides  this  you  want  to  make  a  nice 
milk  gravy  and  put  in  a  hard-boiled 


egg  that  has  been  cut  quite  fine.  Then 
you  Avill  have  a  good  dinner  and  one 
that  is  easy  to  get.  Of  course,  you 
can  have  any  kind  of  dessert  you  want, 
and  you  may  want  another  vegetable. 
Mashed  turnip  is  very  nice,  or  baked 
sweet  potatoes.” 

“But  why  the  extra  potatoes?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  after  dinner  there’ll  be  some 
fish  and  potatoes  left,  probably.  You 
want  about  twice  as  much  potato  as 
fish.  Mash  up  the  potato  with  a  fork, 
you  can  do  this  better  when  the  po¬ 
tato  is  is  warm,  then  mix  the  fish 
with  it  and  set  it  away. 

“The  next  day  mix  the  fish  and  po¬ 
tato  with  a  little  water  or  milk  and 
an  egg,  or  you  can  use  the  milk  gravy 
if  there  was  any  left.  Make  it  moist 
enough  to  form  into  small  flat  cakes 
and  fry  them  a  nice  brown  in  a  spider. 
You  can  use  butter  or  pork  fat,  just 
as  you  please.” 

“And  those  are  fish  balls?”  I  said.  “I 
thought  they  had  to  be  fried  in  deep 
fat.” 

“Oh,  no  indeed.” 

“I’ll  try  it,”  I  said,  and  when  I  did 
I  found  as  Mrs.  Spraker  said  that  it 
Avas  an  appetizing  dinner  and  one  that 
was  easy  to  get. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


Corn  Pone. 


Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  how  to  make  the  old-fashioned  “corn- 
pone”?  Mother  used  to  bake  it  in  the 
Dutch  oven,  set  it  on  coals  before  the  fire 
with  coals  on  the  lid,  but  I  have  forgotten 
how  it  was  made.  J.  a.  m. 

Upon  one  quart  of  meal  (white  pre¬ 
ferred)  pour  just  enough  boiling  water 
to  scald  it  through;  stir  it  thoroughly, 
let  it  stand  until  cold,  then  rub  into  it  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
add  a  little  salt.  Beat  two  eggs  until 
light,  without  separating,  and  add  to 
the  meal ;  mix  well,  add  one  pint  of 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  a  tablespoonful  of  boiling  water, 
stir  into  the  mixture,  then  turn  into  a 
well-greased  baking  pan,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  35  minutes. 


Southern  Fricassee.  —  Cut  up  a 
chicken;  dry  each  piece  and  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  roll  in  cracker  crumbs. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
each  piece  very  brown  in  half  butter 
and  half  lard.  When  well  browned  add 
one  cup  of  hot  water,  cover  and  simmer 
one-half  hour.  Then  take  out  the 
chicken  and  put  on  a  platter  in  the 
warming  oven.  Have  ready  a  bowl  of 
rice  (cooked),  put  it  into  frying  pan 
which  the  chicken  liquid  has  simmered 
in,  add  two  tomatoes,  chopped  fine,  a 
pepper  also  chopped  fine.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  lightly  with  a  fork.  Pile  high  in 
the  center  of  platter  and  lay  around  it 
the  pieces  of  chicken. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

clothes  the  nerves  and 
muscles  with  warm  fat, fills 
the  veins  with  rich  blood. 

It  makes  children  rugged 
and  hardy  and  fearless  of 
the  cold.  It  fills  the  whole 
body  with  warmth  and  life 
and  energy. 

Thin  people  sometimes 
gain  a  pound  a  day  while 
taking  it. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  :: 

SCOTT  &  ROWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  a  Iso  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  S5  to  S'20  per  acre.  Act  quicklyl 
H. F. SmllhjTraf. Mgr. 8t. L. Ity.I)ept.C , Nashville ,Tenn. 


Why  remain  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  against  you, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  battle  with 
the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

There  are  great  opportunities  in 
the  South  where  you  can  work 
out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 

ALONG  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 


lands  can  be  obtained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  that  are  equally  as 
productive  as  yours,  and  the  prices 
for  your  crops  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Thru  our  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  assist  you.  Write  for 
copy  of  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing  in  the  land  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee,”  by  a  western  man;  containing 
interesting  data  and  full  particulars. 

Address, 


J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  jdgent, 

Seaboard  JlirLine  Railway 


Dept. 


PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 

18. 


1  1  ■  U// 


Reliable  Dress-goods 

1  For  over  65  years  tlie  women  of 
the  United  States  have  used  Simp- 
son-Eddystone  Black-Gt-White  cal¬ 
ico  prints.  A  long  time  for  one  kind 
of  cotton  dress-goods  to  remain  the 
favorite  1  The  reason  :  beautiful 
patterns,  absolutely  fast  colors,  and 
cloth  of  enduring  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints. 
If  he  hasn't  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him 
supply  you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 


<7 


PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


For  60  years  the  standard  highest  grade  stove, 
made  complete  in  our  own  factory,  and  ready  to 
set  up  in  your  home,  at  dealers’  prices,  freight 
paid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  YOU  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PAID 

$5  to  $20 

SAVED 

GOLD  COIN  STR>ANGESnC' 

are  wonderful  fuel  savers,  economical,  and  hand¬ 
some  heaters.  You  may  give  one  of  them 

Ona  Whnla  Vaar^e  Trial  an<1  receive  your  money  hack  (guaranteed 
UIIC  VfllUIC  I  Cal  0  I  I  sal  in  writing)  if  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book.  You  will  want  it  before  you  buy  any 

stove.  It  gives  valuable  information.  Just  write  a  postal  to-day.  ^ _ 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street,  TKO\,  NEW  YORK 
Successors  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Established  I860. 
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A  Rug  Of  Woven  Rags. 

Rag  carpet  rugs  are  not  only  much 
used,  but  are  also  the  cleanest,  lightest 
and  best-lying  rugs  one  can  have,  and 
are  particularly  suited  for  use  in  bed¬ 
rooms  or  in  the  nursery.  When  made 
from  old  sheets  stripped  up  and  woven 
with  blue  stripes  across  the  ends,  they 
can  be  washed  as  often  as  soiled  and 
are  just  the  thing  to  spread  before  dress¬ 
ing  and  lavatory  stands,  or  in  front  of 
the  bath  tub.  In  a  neatly  furnished 
country  house,  I  lately  noticed  a  rag  rug 
woven  of  mixed  colors,  and  remember¬ 
ing  the  disappointing  experiences  of  my 
friends  in  having  such  rugs  woven,  I 
took  particular  note  of  how  the  colors 
were  arranged.  It  is  always  best  to 
wind  a  stripe  before  taking  one’s  rags 
to  the  weavers,  for  it  often  happens 
that  those  who  do  such  work  have  bet¬ 
ter  arm  muscles  than  eyes  for  color, 
though  occasionally  there  may  be  a 
weaver  found  who  has  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  to  handle  materials  to  best 
advantage.  But  I  have  known  rugs, 
large  and  small,  to  turn  out  complete 
failures  as  to  looks,  though  entrusted 
to  good  weavers. 

In  the  rug  referred  to  rags  sewed 
“hit  or  miss” .  composed  the  center.  It 
lay  upon  a  carpet  showing  red  leaves 
•upon  a  tan  ground,  and  red,  black  and 
tan  predominated  in  the  rug,  though 
other  colors  were  used.  Across  each  end 
was  a  stripe  15  inches  wide.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  these  stripes  was  of  four  crossings 
of  light  tan.  Each  side  this  came  four 
of  dark  blue,  then  seven  of  very  pale 
blue,  next  were  seven  of  tan-brown,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  12  red.  The  red  was  bordered 
by  16  black,  completing  the  stripe.  The 
red  was  darker  than  scarlet,  and  the 
black  may  have  been,  after  all,  a  very 
dark  navy  blue.  The  principle  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  striping  a  carpet  or  rug  lies, 
I  think,  in  having  a  heavy  dark  band 
on  each  edge,  a  strong  dark  color  inside 
this,  and  narrower  and  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  lines  through  the  center.  Some 
lighter  tones  between  center  and  edge 
and  shading  into  one  another  will  make 
up  an  effective  color  arrangement.  The 
pale  blue  in  the  rug  described  was  of 
faded  gingham  dipped  in  strong  bluing, 
and  where  was  dark  tan  on  one  end  of 
the  rug  was  dark  gray  in  the  opposite 
stripes.  It  is  wasted  labor  to  dye  rags 
except  where  necessary,  and  having  the 
principle  of  striping  in  mind  the  actual 
colors  are  not  essential,  but  usually  one 
color  should  combine  agreeably  with 
that  next  it.  This  rug  was  finished  at  the 
ends  with  one  of  the  dust  braids  such 
as  was  liked  a  few  years  ago  upon  the 
bottom  of  dress  skirts.  Ask  the  weaver 
to  begin  and  end  a  rug  with  a  shuttle 
full  of  cord  the  same  as  is  used  for  the 
warp,  and  you  have  an  inch-wide  band 
there  which  can  be  very  neatly  turned 
and  hemmed  down. 

As  to  dimensions,  .two  yards  long  by 
32  inches  wide  gives  a  well-shaped  rug. 
To  fit  special  floor  spaces  one  can,  of 
course,  vary  these  proportions  to  any 
shape  liked.  To  wind  a  pattern  of  the 
stripe  wanted  take  a  strip  of  stout  paste¬ 
board  or  a  piece  of  wood,  such  as  part 
of  a  lath  or  shingle,  and  wrap  rags 
about  it,  sewing  the  ends  fast.  Wrap 
each  color  as  many  times  around  as  you 
want  the  weaver  to  put  in  crossings  of 
the  woof.  If  you  prefer  to  plan  the 
striping  by  measure  have  the  weaver  un¬ 
derstand  that  your  pattern  stripe  is  made 
upon  that  principle.  In  the  rug  described 
the  two  end  stripes  showed  two  inches 
of  black,  ll/2  inch  of  red,  one  of  gray  or 
tan,  one  of  pale  blue  and  a  trifle  over 
a  half  inch  of  dark  blue.  Then  came 
the  half  inch  of  light  tan  which  was 
the  center  of  the  stripe. 

Later  another  rug  was  noticed  made 
nearly  all  of  dark  hit-or-miss  colors  but 
having  a  stripe  across  each  end  made  of 
tan  and  brown,  two  crossings  of  tan 
and  two  of  brown  alternating  to  make 


up  a  12-inch  stripe.  This  made  a  quiet- 
toned  rug,  not  at  all  noticeable,  but  use¬ 
ful  where  it  was  spread  before  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 

While  driving  in  a  lonely  hill  country 
I  noticed  last  Summer  some  truly  gor¬ 
geous  rag  rugs  airing  upon  a  veranda 
railing.  They  were  composed  of  alter¬ 
nate  stripes,  each  about  10  inches  wide. 
The  rags  must  have  been  sewed  of  short 
bits  not  more  than  eight  to  12  inches  in 


length,  and  every  other  length  was 
white.  The  colored  lengths  between 
were  all  of  the  same  tint,  and  the  result 
was  a  clouded  dazzle  of,  say  dark  green 
and  white  in  one  stripe  and  light  green 
and  white  in  the  next  stripe.  There 
was  a  red  rug  and  a  green  rug  and  I 
really  cannot  say  how  many  more  color 
ventures,  but  I  am  sure  had  there  been 
more  than  one  color  used  with  the  white 
in  the  same  rug  no  one  would  have  been 
able  to  stay  in  the  room  with  such  loud- 
colored  floor  decorations.  But  I  knew 


6167  Girl’s  Coat,  6  to  12  years. 


that  some  lonely  woman  had  spent  happy 
hours  bringing  them  to  their  rather 
dazzling  .completion,  and  had,  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  managed  to  weave  into  her  solitary 
afternoons  something  of  the  warmth  and 
coloring  which  life  in  sparsely  settled 
regions  must  always  lack.  In  a  city 
home  I  might  have  gasped,  “How  as¬ 
tonishing!”  but  there,  where  was  only 
sleepy  pastures  and  cow  bells,  I  was 
glad  their  maker  had  them. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

So  many  girls’  dresses  are  worn  with 
guimpes  that  a  good  guimpe  pattern 
will  be  found  very  useful.  No.  6166  is 
made  with  front  and  backs.  The  facings 
are  applied  on  indicated  lines  and  the 
high  collar  finishes  the  neck.  The  plain 
sleeves  are  made  in  two  portions  but 
the  full  or  mousquetaire  sleeves  are  cut 
all  in  one.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16  year  size  is  2-)4  yards 
21,  iy&  yards  36  inches  wide  with  3 
yards  18  or  lYz  yard  44  inches  wide  to 
make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  6166 
is  cut  in  sizes  fo'r  girls  14  and  16  years 
old ;  price  10  cents. 

A  pretty  long  coat  for  girls  is  shown 
in  No.  6167.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  side-fronts  and  back  and  with  a 
plaited  skirt  portion  that  it  is  attached 
to  them.  The  fronts  are  turned  back  to 
form  the  revers  and  the  turn-over  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are  in 
two  pieces  each  and  are  finished  with 
roll-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  (10 
years)  is  4 Y\  yards  27,  4%  yards  44  or 
2§4  yards  52  inches  wide  with  yard 
of  velvet  for  trimming.  The  pattern 
6167  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Cream  Waffles. — One  pint  of  sour 
cream,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cornmeal,  one  teaspoon ful  of  soda,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs 
separately,  mix  the  cream  with  the 
beaten  yolks,  stir  in  the  flour,  corn- 
meal  and  salt,  add  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  and  last  the  whites 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Have  waffle 
irons  hot,  fill  half  full  and  bake  quick¬ 
ly- 

Twentieth  Century  Waffles. — Mix 
together  just  before  time  for  baking 
the  following  ingredients :  A  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  half  a  cup  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  the  whites  well  beaten.  Use  just 
enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  batter 
(about  a  pint)  sifted  with  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  a  salt- 
spoonful  heaping  of  salt.  Beat  the 
batter  hard  and  fast  a  few  minutes 
and  bake  immediately.  Serve  hot  with 
syrup  or  shaved  maple  sugar. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  page  10. 


“The  Old  Reliable” 


DIETZ  ' 

LANTERNS  > 


there  are  none  “JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  •  ’ 
made  by  R.  E.  DIETZ  CO  MPA  NY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1840 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amoun  t 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Roche8ter,N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any. 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


ABOUT  PATENTS 


l.et  us 
Tell  You 

Full  Information  Without  Charge. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned.  Highest  class  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask  for  onr  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Atforneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Slightly  used  Stein  wavs:  1909  Model 
Lvon  &  Healys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  Healy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World’s  Largest  Musio  House 
Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  it  Now  in  Progress  / 


PIIRC  CVRIID — Made  made  from  the  tropical 
I  UTIL  0  I  nUrsugarcane.  Bbl.,  50  gallons.  $25. 
Cash  with  order.  Julies  Schnadelbach,  Grand  Ilay,  Ala. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
“Toasted  Blitter  Crackers,”  “Little  Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,* 
etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  ua 


Large  Family  Size. 
No.  10-Price  $2.50. 


No.  25. 
4  Quart 

Japanned 
Price  $5.50. 

4  sizes. 
Tinned  and 
Japanned. 


It  is  really  better  to 
own  an  “Enterprise" 
Meat  Chopper  and  cut 
your  sausage  meat  eas¬ 
ily,  quickly  and  well, 
than  to  trust  to  a  bor¬ 
rowed  machine  to 
“grind”  it.  The 


Half  the  work  at 
butchering  time  is  spent 
in  lard  and  sausage 
making.  You  can  in¬ 
crease  your  products 
and  lessen  the  time  and 
labor  of  Sausage  Stuff¬ 
ing  and  Lard  Pressing 
if  you  use  an 


No. 750 
Price 
$8.50 

For 

Dry 

Bones 

only. 


Cracked  corn,  ground 
bone,  oyster  and  other 
shells,  etc.,  are  important 
items  of  egg-making  ma¬ 
terial  and  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  winter  to  secure 
an  abundance  of  high- 
priced  eggs.  They  can  be 
furnished  at  lowest  cost 
by  the  use  of  an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat 

and 


Food  Chopper 

is  made  in  standard  family 
Sizes,  and  uotonly  saves  haif 
the  work  at  butchering 
time,  but  is  useful  in  tho 
kitchen  every  day  in  tho 
year.  “Enterprise”  Meat 
Choppers  cut  tho  meat  with 
a  revolving  steel  knife 
against  a  perforated  steel 
cutting  plate  without  crush¬ 
ing,  and  make  tough  meat 
tender.  Easily  cleaned, 
practically  unbreakable,  and 
will  last  for  years. 

Made  in  45  sizes  and  styles ; 
for  Hand,  Steam  and  Electric 
power.  No.  6,  Small  Family 
size,  $1.75:  No.  10,  Large  Fam¬ 
ily  Size,  $2.50.  Sold  direct  if 
not  to  be  had  from  your  dealer. 


SausageStuffer  g  Bene,  Shell 


and 

Lard  Press 

Stuffs  sausage  quickly 
and  uniformly.  Patented 
Corrugated  Spout  pre¬ 
vents  air  entering  the  cas¬ 
ing,  thus  assuring  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  sausage. 
Cylinder  is  bored  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  Meat  canuot 
rise  above  the  plate. 

Can  be  changed  into  a  Lard 
Press  in  a  jiffy.  Machine  is 
strongly  made  and  will  last 
for  years. 

Other  famous  “Enterprise” 
household  specialties  are  Cof¬ 
fee  Mills;  Raisin  Seeders; 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Presses; 
Cherry  Stoners;  Cold  Handle 
Sad  Irons,  etc.,  etc. 

Look  for  the  name  “Enter¬ 
prise”  on  the  machine  you  buy. 


and 

Corn  Mill 

Order  one  early  in  the 
season,  and  tho  hens  will 
surely  pay  for  it.  Tho  mill 
shown  in  cut  costs  only  $8.50. 
Will  grind  corn,  dry  bones, 
oyster  and  other  shells,  etc., 
making  valuable  poultry 
food.  May  be  used  for 
making  boue  meal  fertilizer. 

A  good  all-round  mill  for 
fa  rm  ers  and  poultrymen, 
and  for  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  is  unexcelled.  Weight, 
60 1  bs.  Capacity,  l‘i  bushels 
of  corn  per  hour.  Look  for 
tho  name  “ Enterprise ”  on 
tho  machine  you  buy.  Sold 
by  Hardware  and  General 
Stores,  etc. 


t'REE—The  “Enterprising  Housekeeper’’— a  book  containing 
over  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  on  request. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  202  Dauphin  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUGUSTA  ROSE, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

GROWING  RATION  FOR  COLT. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  growing  ration 
for  a  six  months’  old  coll?  Mother  of  colt 
weighs  about  1,550.  The  colt  is  in  very 
line  condition  at  present  time,  and  I  want 
it  to  keep  that  way  and  grow  to  a  good 
sized  horse.  J.  A. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  handling  a  growing  colt.  I  have 
a  pair  of  mares  six  years  old  that  were 
never  in  a  barn  or  received  any  food 
excepting  what  they  picked  for  them¬ 
selves,  until  I  began  handling  them  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  These  mares 
were  raised  running  wild  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  according  to  the  old  general 
belief  they  ought  to  be  “easy  keepers 
and  tough.”  I  have  another  mare  seven 
years  old  that  I  bought  two  years  ago 
from  a  horse  dealer.  This  mare  came 
from  Illinois.  She  had  been  stall  fed 
to  fit  her  for  market,  and  was  carrying 
about  100  pounds  of  superfluous  flesh. 
That  is,  after  she  had  shrunk  in  weight 
100  pounds  she  was  still  sleek  and  fat. 
During  the  past  season  one  of  these 
“wild”  mares  has  worked  in  the  team 
with  the  “stall  fed”  mare.  They  have 
been  fed  just  alike  (from  12  to  15  quarts 
of  grain  daily)  and  the  “stall-fed”  mare 


go  to  work  sooner.  This  year  I  have 
but  one  colt.  He  is  being  stabled  in  a 
box-stall,  and  is  let  out  every  day  in 
the  yard  with  the  Jersey  heifers.  My 
oats  were  sown  with  about  one-third 
Canada  peas  this  year,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  their  being  ground,  so  I  feed  a 
quart  of  this  with  a  quart  of  wheat  bran 
three  times  a  day,  and  what  bright  early 
cut  hay  he  can  eat.  If  I  had  the  oats 
alone,  I  would  feed  a  quart  of  whole 
oats  and  a  quart  of  bran  at  a  feed.  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  colt  does  not 
get  lousy  (but  there  is  little  danger  of 
that  in  a  fat  colt),  and  also  that  he 
does  not  get  wormy.  Mix  common  hard 
wood  ashes,  equal  parts,  with  salt,  and 
let  him  lick  it  at  will.  This  will  keep 
down  the  worms.  Perhaps  J.  A.’s  colt 
is  larger  than  mine  and  will  eat  more. 
If  fed  regularly  he  won’t  eat  enough  to 
kill  himself.  j.  grant  morse. 


APPLE  POMACE  AS  A  HOG  FEED. 

Seven  years  ago  we  began  drawing 
apple  pomace  from  the  cider  mill  and 
put  it  in  the  silo  for  the  cows ;  they 
did  so  well  on  it  that  we  commenced 
feeding  it  to  the  hogs,  and  found  that 
they  would  eat  quite  a  little  of  it.  We 
tried  different  ways  of  feeding  it ;  one 
year  we  mixed  it  with  the  swill,  which 
is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  feeding 


A  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM  COLT.  Fig.  454. 


has  kept  in  the  better  condition  of  the 
two.  But  in  justice  to  the  “wild”  mare, 
I  will  say  that  this  being  her  first  year 
in  harness,  and  all  work  new  to  her, 
she  has  fretted  more  than  her  mate,  and 
I  expect  that  another  year  she  will  do 
her  work  easier. 

When  I  bought  the  “stall-fed”  mare 
some  of  my  acquaintances  said  that  she 
wou’d  go  all  to  pieces  when  put  to 
work,  and  that  she  would  always  require 
a  large  amount  of  grain  to  get  any  work 
out  of  her.  These  men  contend  that  a 
young  colt  should  spend  his  first  Winter 
on  the  south  side  of  the  straw  stack  and 
should  never  eat  any  grain  until  he  be¬ 
gins  work.  I  believe  that  the  general 
opinion  among  farmers  is  that  a  colt 
should  have  a  shed  or  box  stall  to  run 
in  and  should  have  just  a  little  grain, 
usually  a  quart  of  oats  or  a  little  bran, 
with  plenty  of  hay  the  first  Winter,  and 
after  that  he  should  have  only  hay  until 
he  is  broken. 

I  will  confess  that  I  don’t  know  very 
much  about  horses,  and  have  never 
raised  but  a  few  colts.  But  I  like  horses 
and  I  like  to  see  them  looking  well,  so 
I  have  always  fed  my  colts  about  all  they 
wanted  to  eat,  regardless  of  whether  it 
paid  or  not.  I  do  know  that  it  does  not 
spoil  them  or  shorten  their  lives  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  well  when  they  are  young, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will 
grow  larger,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
they  will  mature  earlier  and  be  able  to 


it,  but  makes  lots  of  work  where  there 
are  very  many  hogs.  Our  present 
method  of  feeding  is  to  feed  twice  a 
day,  first  putting  the  pomace  in  the 
troughs  and  then  in  half  an  hour  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  swill  and  grain  feed. 
Fed  in  this  way  they  will  eat  every¬ 
thing  up  clean.  At  present  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  45  shotes  that  will  weigh  about  125 
pounds  each  ;  they  eat  from  five  to  six 
bushels  of  pomace  a  day,  besides  their 
milk  and  grain.  Brood  sows  will  live 
on  it,  and  with  a  very  little  milk  once 
a  day  will  lay  on  flesh.  If  you  want 
thrifty  hogs  do  not  feed  more  than 
they  will  eat  up  clean  and  be  hungry 
for  the  next  meal. 

We  consider  it  worth  as  much  to 
feed  as  good  corn  silage.  Some  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  from  30  to  35  pounds  a 
day  per  cow.  After  quite  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting  we  have  found  that  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  from  20  to  24  pounds  a  day 
per.  cow  will  give  better  results  than 
if  fed  more.  Apple  pomace  is  much 
easier  to  keep  than  corn  is;  just  put 
it  in  a  pile  anywhere  that  it  will  be 
handy  to  feed  and  protected  from  the 
weather;  draw  and  put  it  on  the  pile 
as  soon  as  it  is  made,  for  it  will  spoil 
fast  if  left  exposed  in  warm  weather. 
When  in  a  pile  it  will  settle  together 
like  a  cheese  and  can  be  sliced  off  just 
like  cheese.  In  feeding  it  do  not  use 
a  fork,  as  that  will  loosen  the  top  of 
the  pile  and  leave  a  lot  of  loose  pieces 
that  will  mold  very  fast.  Slice  it  off 
the  top  of  the  pile  with  a  shovel,  going 
over  the  surface  once  in  one  or  two 
days,  and  you  will  have  a  valuable 
feed  that  all  kinds  of  stock  will  like 
and  do  well  on.  Try  it  and  you  will 
never  again  let  it  go  to  waste  as  so 
many  do.  e.  l.  a. 

Glover,  Vt. 


The  discriminaHng  farmer  keeps  a  supply  of 

SLOANS  LINIMENT 

For  spavin,  curb,  splinf,  sweeny,  capped  hock,  founder,  strained 
tendons,  wind  puffs  and  all  lameness  in  horses  - 
For  thrush,  foot  rot  and  garget  on  cattle  and  sheep  - 
For  hoq  distemper,  hog  cholera,  thumps  and  scours  in  hogs- 
ror  diarrhoea.canker  and  roup  in  poultry  - 

AT  ALL  DEALERS  -  —  -  PRICE  25  *.504-  £  $  1.00 

Send  for  free  book  on  Horses,  Coble,  Hogs  ond  Poultry - Address  Dr  Earl  S.SIoan.  Boston .  Mass. 


‘SaveTheHorse,’SpavinCure. 


RCG.  TRADE  MAR* 


TUSCOLA.  Ills  -  I  had  a  horse  with  a  bony  growth  on  knee, 
the  leg  was  stiff,  he  moved  sideways  to  go.  On  asking  my  drug* 
gist  for  something  to  cure  it.  he  called  my  attention  to  your  guar¬ 
antee.  Fearful  it  was  too  long  standing.  I  had  him  write  the 
company.  In  a  short  time  got  letter  to  sell  me  on  the  guarantee. 
So  I  bought  and  used;  within  ten  days  a  diminisbment  could  be 
seen,  and  before  1  used  all  the  medicine  could  not  notice  a  particle 
of  lameness,  and  the  enlargement  had  nearly  all  gone.  Have  used 
the  horse  all  the  time  since,  and  notice  no  lameness.  I  would 
not  have  believed  any  medicine  could  do  it. —  P.  J.  GATES.* 

S  00  a  bottle, with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send' for 
^  W  copy .  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers 

on  every  kind  of  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thorough* 
pin,  Kingbone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  (lock,  Wind* 
puff.  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  ond  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  Chemical  Company,  24  Commercial  Ave,,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  “KARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

STANCHION 

(Patented) 

Strongest— most  humane  and 
neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
T  Steel— wood  lined. 

Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem.  Ohio. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

i  are  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  tew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
.Outfit  tor  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
F.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  500;  Teat  Slitter  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools.  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pro 


paid  with  full  directions. 
0.  I*.  PILLING  Sc  SON  ('<>„ 


Write  for  free  Booklet 


NS 


Arrh  st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  Of 

OX  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  Thirtv-Five  Tons  Of  Hay  Will  Be 
Placed  On  Cars  at  $13.00  Per  Ton. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  $50  and  Upwards. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


COL»LIJE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


A  find  *,’EUltETS  For  Sale.  Write  for  price  list  and  circular, 
M-UUU  it’sfree.  Dk  KLKINK  BROS.,  Box  42,  Jamestown, Mich. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  “  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  421 2, 
whose  average  A  .R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butler 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  horn 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  “Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A. R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
hack,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
1’KICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address.  Quentin  MeAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIANS 

GENIE  Cl.OTHItDK.  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  116.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIRON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  New  York. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  J>e  Kid’s  Sarcastic 
Cad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARAI, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  ,1. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  t  he  Stest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

F.  E.  Houghton.  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


VQ  “Combination  and  Golden  Lndifor 
UCIlvCI  V  sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


sale  Registered  Reonbouillet  Rams 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


'ou  Can’t  Afford _ , .  . 

airy  stock,  ready  for  service  atj'armer’s  price 


A  Grade,  when  I  can  sell 
you  a  reg.  Jersey  hull,  best 

_ : _ „  2.  x? _ _ ?  .  •  _ 


LOCUST  HOKE  BERKSHIRE 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


mC  A  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Jersey 
Inlllll  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
ou  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LeRoy,  Ohio. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Reg.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
FENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Fa. 


Premier, 

blood  close  up.  Visit  our  herd.  If  you  can’t,  write 
us.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

1 


uuimuiMiiLu  and  gilts,  fall  pigs.  Loi 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masternie. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H, 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukeganjll. 


Beef-Milk  Shorthorns'c«ri,ee,„?"Si!';  ,,13 

calves  all  ages  25  head  must  go  at  once.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list  “D” 
today.  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Allegan,  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^.Sr^r1,,),,^.8 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054.  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  WTatson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  at  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledaie,  Conn. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  hoar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


GREATNEW  YEAR  SALE 

Oftrt  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN 

■i- UU  COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES  4Z\J\J 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT 

THE  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  12th  and  13th,  1909. 

SALE  TO  COMMENCE  AT  10  O’CLOCK  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

RAIN  OB  SHINE.  BAD  WEATHER  NO  INTEKEF.BENCE. 

A  new  importation  of  100  head  of  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive 
from  Europe  at  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  100  head  of  Belgian,  Percliei'on  and  German  Coach  Stallions 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days’  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares,  Belgians  and  Perehe- 
rons,  2,3  and  4  years  old,  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighing  over 
a  toil.  German  Coach  Stallions,  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  single— some  fine  liigh-acting  roadsters. 
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TURKEY  RAISING. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  going  into 
turkey  raising,  or  if  you  are  already  in 
the  business,  I  would  say  get  the  best 
stock  you  can  buy.  Some  people  think 
if  a  turkey,  no  matter  how  poor  or  in¬ 
ferior  it  may  be,  is  called  a  turkey,  they 
can  succeed  in  turkey  raising.  No  won¬ 
der  these  people  say,  “My  turkeys  all 
died ;  I  cannot  raise  turkeys ;  they  were 
such  weak  little  things.”  I  find  the  best 
none  too  good  as  breeders.  When  it  is 
getting  time  for  the  hens  to  lay  make 
some  nice  nests  where  you  would  like 
them  to  lay  away  from  skunks  or  foxes 
and  where  they  arc  not  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  When  you  think  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  nest  drive  them  where  your 
nests  are,  and  let  them  look  them  over, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  you  can 
coax  them  into  the  place  where  you 
would  like  them  to  lay. 

When  they  begin  sitting  I  sprinkle  in¬ 
sect  powder  on  the  mother  every  week 
during  the  sitting  period,  and  when  she 
comes  off  with  her  young  you  will  find 
no  vermin  on  mother  or  poults.  After 
the  young  are  nicely  hatched  I  give  each 
one  a  little  warm  milk;  the  little  things 
will  sip  it  from  a  spoon,  and  I  find  it 
gives  them  strength  and  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  much  food  for  the  first  24  hours. 
I  then  begin  with  bread  and  milk,  and 
feed  that  until  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  then  I  get  some  good  plump 
wheat  (not  screenings)  and  put  a  few 
kernels  where  they  can  get  it,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  aware  of  it  they  are  eating 
wheat.  You  cannot  get  them  to  eat 
wheat  in  a  minute,  but  if  you  have 
patience  and  keep  putting  the  wheat 
where  they  can  get  it  they  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  it.  Always  give  them 
plenty  of  good  clean  water;  keep  fresh 
water  where  they  can  get  it  at  any  time 
unless  you  have  running  water  where 
they  can  get  it.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  in  keeping  their  food  and  water 
clean;  turkeys  are  not  like  other  fowls; 
they  like  clean  food  and  water. 

I  have  some  coops  made  of  drygoods 
boxes,  the  large  kind,  and  a  roof  put  on 
and  shingled,  for  turkeys  must  be  kept 
dry  and  protected  from  storm  and  cold 
winds  when  young,  and  do  not  allow 
their  droppings  to  remain  in  the  coop 
but  clean  them  every  morning,  which  is 
easily  and  quickly  done.  Keep  the 
mother  in  the  coop  until  the  dew  is  well 
off  the  grass  in  the  morning,  and  then 
let  them  go,  for  they  do  much  better  to 
have  their  liberty  than  kept  confined.  I 
find  the  White  Holland  more  domes¬ 
ticated  than  the  Bronze  turkey.  They 
lay  earlier,  mature  faster  and  weigh  as 
much  when  matured.  MRS.  e.  j.  r. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Some  Problems  in  Dairy  Feeding. 

Poor  Sod. — On  account  of  the  dry 
season  and  the  depredations  of  white 
grubs,  many  farmers  have  to  face  the 
Winter  with  scant  haymows.  On  our 
own  meadows  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  shortage  of  the  hay  crop  was 
due  even  more  to  the  last  cause  than 
to  the  first.  In  many  places  the  sod 
was  completely  killed  by  the  grubs.  The 
brown  spots,  often  attributed  to  lack 
of  moisture,  are  in  reality  caused  by 
these  insects.  The  sod  can  be  brushed 
aside  like  a  coating  of  dead  leaves 
and  the  soil  beneath  is  so  loose  and 
mellow  that  it  clings  to  the  mold  board 
in  plowing.  When  we  first  began  to 
plow  these  pieces  a  flock  of  blackbirds 
and  a. flock  of  robins  came  every  day 
and  filled  themselves  with  grubs  and 
worms  as  they  were  turned  out  in  the 
furrows.  Since  the  birds  have  taken 
their  flight  to  warmer  climes,  four  or 
five  chickens  follow  the  plow  back  and 
forth,  and  do  their  small  share  toward 
exterminating  the  pest — many  will  es¬ 
cape,  however,  going  down  below  frost 
to  pass  the  Winter  in  the  subsoil,  from 
whence  they  will  emerge  in  the  Spring 


transformed  into  June  bugs — ready  to 
lay  more  eggs  to  hatch  into  another 
batch  of  ravenous  grubs. 

Keep  Milking. — Those  dairymen 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
abundance  of  fodder  will  do  well  to 
keep  .their  cows  milking  for  some  time 
yet;  but  for  those  who  are  short  of 
feed,  .and  whose  cows  have  milked  all 
Summer,  and  are  due  to  freshen  again 
in  the  Spring,  the  best  policy  will  be 
to  allow  them  to  dry  off  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  for  a  dry  cow,  as  every 
dairyman  knows,  can  be  wintered  much 
cheaper  than  one  that  is  stripping  once 
or  twice  a  day.  We  ordinarily  aim  to 
milk  our  cows  at  least  10  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  but  this  coming  Winter  many 
of  them  will  run  dry  for  three  months 
or  more.  We  shall  keep  enough  of 
them  stripping  to  supply  a  few  regular 
milk  customers,  until  one  of  our  Winter 
cows  freshens,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  herd  will  be  dried  o'ff  as  quickly  as 
possible.  For  heifers  milking  their  first 
or  second  season  this  would  not  be  good 
policy.  Heifers  should  always  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  milk  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  to  develop  the  habit  of  persistent 
milking;  but  for  aged  cows,  where  this 
habit  is  already  developed,  a  little  extra 
rest  for  one  Winter  is  not  likely  to 
have  an  injurious  effect. 

Sell  Poor  Cows. — Many  old  and  in¬ 
ferior  cows  have  been  disposed  of  this 
Fall — some  of  them  for  a  song — but  it 
is  a  wise  policy  to  sacrifice  a  few  of 
the  poorer  individuals  in  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  may  have  an 
abundance.  Better  winter  12  cows  well 
than  to  bring  15  through  “by  the  skin 
of  the  teeth,”  as  Job  would  say.  The 
flesh  which  a  cow  puts  on  her  frame 
when  she  is  not  milking  and  which  she 
will  put  on  if  well  fed,  is  not  by  any 
means  lost  energy.  .She  will  return  it 
in  milk  when  she  freshens,  and  will 
do  better  the  whole  of  her  milking  sea¬ 
son  by  reason  of  it.  Many  cows  come 
through  the  Winter  so  poorly  that  the 
best  of  the  season  is  over  before  they 
get  down  to  business.  Then  fly  time 
comes  on,  and  before  you  know  it  Sum¬ 
mer  has  passed  and  the  returns  from 
the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  are  dis¬ 
appointingly  small,  and  you  are  tempted 
to  say  “farming  don’t  pay.” 

Feeding  Grain. — It  is  a  good  policy 
to  begin  feeding  cows  a  little  grain 
a  few  weeks  before  they  are  due  to 
freshen;  this  is  especially  beneficial  to 
cows  of  advanced  age,  or  those  thin 
in  flesh.  Wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
ground  oats  arc  ail  strong  in  bone  and 
muscle  builders,  and  are  safe  feeds  for 
cows  heavy  in  calf.  Cornmeal  and  bar¬ 
ley  meal  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
heat  and  fat-forming  materials,  and  in 
general  should  be  avoided  at  this  time. 
Since,  however,  a  cure  for  milk  fever 
has  been  discovered,  we  are  inclined  to 
be  less  cautious  in  regard  to  feeding 
heavy  milkers  just  before  calving  time. 
Holstein-Friesian  breeders,  in  preparing 
cows  for  official  tests,  aim  to  give  them 
a  long  rest  from  milking  and  a  heavy 
coat  of  flesh  which  they  consider  as  so 
much  stored-up  energy,  to  be  expended 
in  the  milk  pail  when  the  test  begins. 
Many  feeders  think  that — other  things 
being  equal — the  milk  from  a  fat  cow 
will  test  higher  in  butter  fat  than  the 
milk  from  a  lean  one.  It  would  seem 
at  first  thought  as  if  this  ought  to  be 
the  case,  but  many  experiments  have 
gone  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
cow  has  little  to  do  with  the  test,  al¬ 
though  it  certainly  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  flow  of  milk.  Another  point 
conceded  by  all  is  that  the  strong,  well- 
fed  animal  has  a  much  better  chance  to 
pass  through  the  trying  time  of  calving 
successfully  than  her  weak  and  under¬ 
fed  sister.  In  spite  of  the  best  of  care 
there  are  always  some  losses,  but  the 
losses  of  poorly  wintered  cows  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  those  that  are  care¬ 
fully  and  bountifully  fed. 


Thinking  Farmers. — Some  feeders 
have  the  knack  of  bringing  a  herd  of 
cattle  through  the  Winter  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  on  an  amount  of  fodder  that 
would  seem  wholly  inadequate  to  other 
feeders.  I  have  in  mind  a  herd  of  a 
dozen  cows  that  are  fed  no  grain  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another — except  pos¬ 
sibly  in  individual  cases  of  sickness — 
and  yet  these  cows  are  always  in  good 
condition,  and  usually  in  extra  good 
condition.  I  once  asked  the  owner  of 
this  herd  how  he  was  able,  without 
grain,  to  keep  his  cattle  in  such  good 
flesh.  “I’ll  tell  you  the  secret  of  the 
whole  business,”  he  said  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  way,  “I  always  have  them  fat 
in  the  Fall  before  they  go  into  Winter 
quarters.”  After  harvesting  they  are 
given  the  run  of  a  good  stretch  of 
rich  meadowland  where  they  lay  on 
their  supply  of  flesh  for  the  coming 
Winter.  This  farmer,  who  runs  his  place 
alone,  delivers  his  milk  during  the 
Summer  at  a  nearby  skimming  station. 
This  station  closes  down  in  November, 
consequently  our  friend  dries  off  his 
cows  as  soon  as  they  go  into  Winter 
quarters,  rather  than  to  continue  milk¬ 
ing  them  and  making  butter  at  home. 
In  his  case,  considering  all  of  his  en¬ 
vironments,  I  believe  his  method  is  a 
wise  one,  but  the  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  will  find  it  profitable  to  keep  their 
cows  milking  about  10  months  out  of 
the  12.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
formulate  rules  of  action  that  will  fit  all 
cases.  The  great  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  each  farm  is  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem  in  itself.  The  mental  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  these  problems — where 
an  earnest  effort  is  made — is,  in  truth, 
a  great  means  whereby  character  may 
be  developed ;  in  other  words  it  is  an 
education.  If  this  statement  be  true, 
then  the  successful  dairyman  is  an  edu¬ 
cated  man,  for  he  has  certainly  met 
and  overcome  many  difficulties,  and  by 
reason  of  all  this  has  developed  his 
thinking  powers,,  which  after  all  is  the 
meaning  of  education.  c.  s.  m. 

“Do  you  like  Carlyle?”  aske  ’  the  lit¬ 
erary  girl  from  Boston.  “Indeed  I  do,” 
responded  the  Chicago  miss.  “I  root 
for  them  every  time  they  play  foot¬ 
ball.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Have  you  ever  read 
anything  about  the 
cream  separator  ? 

Have  you  ever  seen  one 

Have  you  ever  seen  a 

Tubular  Separator 

If  you  haven’t  seen  one,  you  have 
missed  a  great  deal  and  if  you  are 
skimming  without  a  separator,  you 
are  losing  more  than  $10.00  per  cow. 

With  a  Tubular  you  not  only  get 
all  the  cream,  but  a  richer  unwhipped, 
unchurned  grade. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it,  but  in¬ 
vestigate  our  claims  by  trying  a  Tub¬ 
ular. 

Catalog  153  tells  how.  Write  for  .t. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill, 
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Vr.  Guerin  dif'f  Badger  Stock- 

113  C°mdred  Pound  bag  at  one  . 


STOCK  FEED 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  : — After  trying  your 
Badger  Stock  Feed  on  one  of  our 
horses  for  sometime,  we  find  the 
result  most  satisfactory.  The 
horse  did  not  like  the  feed  at 
first,  but  by  mixing  just  a  little 
with  the  regular  ration,  he  soon 
got  accustomed  to  your  feed  and 
now  likes  it  better  than  straight 
corn  and  oats.  He  is  gaining  in 
flesh,  his  coat  is  sleek  and  shiny, 
altho*  we  have  been  working 
him  very  hard. 

We  are  placing  an  order  for 
more  Badger  Stock  Feed  and 
are  going  to  feed  it  to  all  our 
horses. 

Yours  truly, 

Guerin  Transfer  Co., 
(Signed)  J.  GUERIN. 
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TOHN  DEERE  invented  the  steel  plow. 
**  His  plows  have  been  the  world’s  stand* 
ard  for  seventy  years. 

It  takes  the  largest  steel -plow  factory 
in  the  world  to  build  enough  of  these  high- 
grade  plows  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  Plow  for  You 

No  matter  where  you  may  live,  or  what 
crops  you  grow,  there  is  a  John  Deere 
plow  made  specially  for  your  kind  of 
work.  1000  different  styles  and  shapes. 

Buy  a  John  Deere  and  get  the  highest 
quality  put  in  a  plow.  By  actual  tests  the 
lightest  draft  plows  made.  Finest  finish, 
longest  life. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  29. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Shows  photos  of  plowing 
scenes  from  all  countries.  Lots  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Give  No.  of  booklet  and  mention  this  paper. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 
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THE  MOLTING  OF  FOWLS. 

For  several  years  poultrymen  have  dis¬ 
cussed  regulation  of  tbe  molt  of  fowls  by 
artificial  means.  Some  have  claimed  good 
results  from  a  system  of  starvation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  feeding,  while  others  con¬ 
sider  the  plan  detrimental  in  the  long  run. 
Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  lias  made 
a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  the  result 
being  given  in  Bulletin  258. 

The  baby  chick  when  it  comes  from  the 
shell  has  pin  feathers  for  flights.  In  two 
or  three  days  it  develops  pinfeathers  which 
become  the  tail.  The  body  down  grows 
longer  and  develops  feather  shafts.  In  a 
few  days  these  shafts  burst  open,  allowing 
the  feather  to  spread,  the  down  often  cling¬ 
ing  to  tlie  top  of  the  opened  feather,  giving 
the  chick  a  ragged  appearance.  The  first 
body  feathers  appear  at  the  throat  just 
above  the  crop,  and  from  this  point  ex¬ 
tend  down  each  side  of  crop  and  breast 
(see  Fig.  454,  showing  a  White  Leghorn 
chick  four  weeks  old).  In  order  to  learn 
whether  these  chick  feathers  grew  with  the 
bird  or  were  molted  and  replaced  by  others, 
a  number  of  chicks  were  inspected  daily  for 
several  weeks.  The  first  feathers  were 
stained  red  and  those  that  replaced  them 
black.  At  the  age  of  two  months  all  red 
feathers  in  tail  and  wings  had  been  shed, 
and  at  13  weeks  all  black  feathers  had  been 
replaced  by  white  ones,  this  sequence  of 
molt  corresponding  closely  with  that  of 
young  wild  birds.  No  molt  was  observed 
from  13  weeks  of  age  until  maturity,  about 
six  months,  when  they  shed  all  feathers 
and  got  their  full  plumage.  The  pullets 
underwent  this  molt  whether  they  laid  or 
not.  After  beginning  to  lay  they  shed  no 
more  feathers  so  long  as  production  con¬ 
tinued.  When  they  ceased  laying,  many 
began  to  molt.  In  some  cases  the  molt 
was  complete,  extending  to  wings  and  tail. 
In  others  it  took  in  only  the  body  feathers, 
and  in  others  only  a  few  feathers  were 
shed  on  different  parts  of  <  he  body. 

In  former  experiments  pullets  beginning 
to  lay  before  September,  shod  their  entire 
plumage  in  the  Fall.  One  pullet  laid  30 
eggs  and  molted  completely;  another  laid 
one  egg  and  molted  as  completely.  Others 
which  began  to  lay,  later  did  not  molt  until 
1  he  next  Fall.  From  these  experiments  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  general  rule 
regarding  this  first-year  molting,  it  being 
an  individual  matter. 

The  experiment  for  forcing  the  molt  was 
begun  August  11,  1000;  232  White  Leg¬ 
horns  were  put  in  six  pens,  the  ages  run¬ 
ning  from  one  to  three  years.  In  pens  5 
and  8  there  were  40  and  38  three-year-old 
liens;  in  pens  10  and  22,  40  and  42  two- 
year-olds  ;  and  pens  24  and  25  had  34 
yearlings  each.  The  experiment  was  con¬ 
tinued  455  days.  Three  of  these  flocks 
(one  each  of  the  different  ages)  were 
starved  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  and 
three  were  fed  as  usual.  The  starvation 
period  lasted  four  weeks.  In  the  first  week 
the  amount  of  food  was  reduced  to  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity;  In  the  following 
two  weeks  about  one-third  rations  were  fed, 
gradually  increasing  in  tlie  fourth  week 
until  tlie  starved  flocks  were  given  all  they 
would  eat. 

Each  flock  received  the  same  kind  of 
mixed  grains,  which  were  thrown  iiito  the 
litter  every  morning  and  evening.  Tills 
mixture  was  varied  from  time  to  time 
throughout  tlie  experiment  for  periods  be¬ 
ginning  with  dates  as  follows  : 

August  11,  1906 — cracked  corn,  10  pounds ; 
wheat,  6  pounds ;  oats,  8  pounds. 

January  12,  1007 — corn,  3  pounds;  wheat, 

3  pounds ;  oats,  4  pounds ;  buckwheat,  2 
pounds. 

March  30,  1007 — cracked  corn.  3  pounds; 
wheat,  3  pounds;  oats,  2  pounds. 

June  20,  1007 — corn,  15  pounds;  wheat, 

0  pounds;  oats,  12  pounds. 

August  24,  1007 — cracked  corn,  10 

pounds ;  wheat,  6  pounds ;  oats,  4  pounds. 

The  ground  grains  and  meat  mixture  was 
liopper-fed  to  flocks  10  and  22,  the  hpppers 
being  open  at  all  times.  The  same  ground 
grain  and  meat  mixture  was  fed  to  flocks 
5  and  8  and  24  and  25  in  a  moist  condition, 
water  and  occasionally  vegetable  soup  being 
used  to  moisten  it.  This  ground  grain  and 
meat  mixture  was  varied  from  time  to  time 
for  periods  beginning  with  dates  as  follows; 

August  11,  100G — cornmeal,  4  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  2  pounds;  wheat  middlings,  3 
pounds;  oil  meal,  1  pound;  Alfalfa  meal, 

1  pound ;  meat  scraps,  1  pound. 

January  25,  1007 — cornmeal,  4  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  2  pounds ;  wheat  middlings,  3 
pounds;  oil  meal,  1  pound;  Alfalfa  meal, 

1  pound ;  meat  scraps,  2  pounds. 

February  15,  1907 — cornmeal,  8  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  2  pounds ;  wheat  middlings.  2 
pounds;  oil  meal,  1  pound;  Alfalfa  meal, 

1  pound ;  meat  scraps,  2  pounds. 

March  23,  1007 — cornmeal,  5  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  3  pounds;  wheat  middlings,  4 
pounds;  oil  meal,  1  pound;  Alfalfa  meal, 
y3  pound  ;  meat  scraps,  4  pounds. 

Mangel  beets  were  fed  in  limited  quantity 
during  the  Winter  months,  as  was  also 
green  cut  bone.  Grit  and  oyster  shells  were 
always  accessible. 

About  half  the  fowls  in  all  flocks  were 
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Spavin  Cure 


The  old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin,  Splint, 
Curb.  Ringbone,  Sprains,  Swellings, 
all  forms  of  Lameness.  Never  found 
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beginning  to  molt  when  1  lie  experiment  was 
begun.  By  tbe  last  of  October  6.3%  of 
the  starved  hens  and  5.0%  of  the  fed  bens 
were  refeathered.  By  November  25,  34.4% 
of  the  starved  and  G2.2%  of  the  fed  hens 
were  completely  renewed,  and  as  bite  as 
December  30  there  remained  16.6%  of  the 
starved  and  15.5%  of  tlie  fed  bens  which 
did  not  have  their  new  coats.  From  Au¬ 
gust  25  to  October  23  the  starved  flocks 
showed  a  larger  percentage  of  Individuals 
moiling.  After  that  there  was  more  molt¬ 
ing  among  the  fed  liens,  though  both  flocks 
completed  tlie  molt  at  tlie  same  time.  The 
molt  of  the  starved  flocks  was  more  uni¬ 
form  and  the  liens  in  hotter  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  molt  than  the  fed  hens,  hut 


FEATHER  TRACTS  IN  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  CHICK.  Fig.  454. 

this  'may  have  been  because  tbe  fed  hens 
laid  more  eggs  during  the  lime.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  for  completing  the  molt  in  tlie 
six  flocks  was  95  days.  The  average  time 
for  the  three-year-okls  was  104  days,  for 
tlie  two-year-olds  101  days,  and  for  the 
yearlings  82  days.  The  starved  one-year- 
olds  average  to  molt  more  quickly  h.v  33 
days,  than  did  the  fed;  the  starved  tivo- 
year-olds  were  little  affected;  while  the 
starved  three-year-olds  averaged  20  days 
longer  in  molting  than  did  the  fed  birds. 
The  average  lime  required  to  complete  the 
molt  of  the  three  starved  flocks  was  93.8 
days;  of  the  three  fed  flocks,  07.4  days. 
Ajr  this  would  indicate  that  the  moiling 
process  continues  much  longer  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  supposed,  and  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  the  time  of  beginning  the 
molt  between  different  individuals,  and  be¬ 
tween  flocks  of  different  ages,  also  a  wide 
variation  in  the  length  of  time  it  requires 
individuals  io  complete  the  molt.  One  is 
further  impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  so 
far  as  this  experiment  is  concerned,  the 
method  of  feeding  did  not  materially  alter 
the  normal  conditions  of  molting,  except 
with  the  one-year-old  fowls.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment  it  would  seem  that  with  White 


COMPLETELY  PLUMED  WITH  CHICK 
FEATHERS  AT  54  DAYS.  Fig.  455. 

Leghorns  from  one  to  three  years  old  it: 
does  not  pay  to  force  the  molt  by  starva¬ 
tion  methods,  and  that  it  is  good  policy 
to  encourage  lions,  by  good  care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  to  lay  during  late  Summer  and  Fall 
rather  than  resort  to  unusual  means  to  stop 
laying  in  order  1o  induce  au  early  molt  in 
an  effort  to  increase  production  later.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  wise,  when  hens 
want  to  lay,  to  let  thorn  lay. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  POLL  EVIL. 

I  have  a  colt  past  three  years  okl  that 
gives  mo  some  anxiety.  It  was  brought 
home  a  few  weeks  ago  after  being  handled 
for  about  three  months  by  a  neighbor.  We 
noticed  it  did  not  seem  very  lively,  stood 
about  a  good  deal,  etc.  On  examination 
we  found  she  had  larnpas  badly.  She 
was  running  on  grass.  I  gave  her  three 
or  four  ears  of  corn  daily,  and  she  is 
now  better  and  improving  in  flesh,  in  very 
fair  order.  At  the  time  a  colored  man 
who  lias  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
said  she  was  threatened  with  poll  evil,  and 


pointed  to  enlargement  just  hack  of  ear. 
After  careful  examination  and  comparison 
with  other  horses  and  colts,  I  find  this 
slight  prominence  is  much  more  noticeable 
in  some  than  in  others,  in  her  case  rather 
more,  both  sides  alike.  I  have  used  a 
liniment  advisedly  by  Dr.  Law ;  she  allows 
me  to  rub  this  in  without  flinching.  I 
can  notice  no  heat:  nor  tenderness,  nor 
any  change  of  size  such  as  swelling.  Is 
there  any  unfailing  sign,  which  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  more  pronounced  symptoms,  would 
indicate  the  probability  of  poll  evil?  She 
did  for  a  time  carry  her  head  in  a  droop¬ 
ing  way,  with  the  nose  forward,  hut  this  .Is 
not  as  marked  as  it  was.  How  long  would  it 
be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  or  suspicion  as  to 
presence  of  disease?  t.  f. 

Virginia. 

From  your  description  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  the  colt  has  or  is  getting 
“poll  evil.”  Were  that  trouble  pending  or 
present  the  part  Involved  would  be  very 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  would  be  hot  as 
well  as  tender,  as  the  disease,  occasioned  by 
a  blow  or  bruise,  is  characterized  by  a 
formation  of  pus  constituting  a  deep-seated 
abscess.  The  swelling  gradually  increases 
in  size  and  becomes  more  soft  as  tbe  ab¬ 
scess  fills  up  and  tbe  pus  approaches  tbe 
surface.  Under  the  circumstances  we  would 
advise  letting  tlie  part  alone ;  or  simply 
apply  a  little  lard  or  vaseline  daily  if  the 
skin  lias  become  irritated  by  use  of  the 
liniment.  “Lampas”  is  not  a  disease,  but 
merely  a  swelling  of  the  hard  palate  back  of 
the  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  this  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  irritation  of  the  gums  and  buccal 
membrane  of  tlie  mouth  from  tooth  cutting, 
which  is  going  on  at  tlie  age  mentioned. 
Indeed,  tlie  colt  now  is  getting  16  large 
tool li  and  shedding  12  of  them,  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  irritation  is  present.  It  was 
right  to  allow  the  ears  of  corn  to  be 
chewed  on  as  a  teething  baby  does  on  a 
rubber  ring.  It  is  quite  likely  too  that 
worms  are  bothering  tlie  colt,  and  we  would 
advise  mixing  in  her  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  10  days  a  dessertspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  salt,  dried  sulphate 
of  Iron,  powdered  mix  vomica  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  If  tlie  colt  does  not  take  to 
this  mixture  add  one  part  of  fenugreek  and 
then  correspondingly  increase  the  dose.  Tlie 
feed  should  consist  of  oats  and  bran,  along 
with  the  best  of  hay,  and  a  few  carrots 
or  oilier  roots  also  would  prove  beneficial. 
If  the  gums  continue  inflamed  swab  the 
mouth  twice  daily  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  borax  and 
two  ounces  of  strained  lioney  shaken  up 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  A.  s.  a. 


“What  makes  Br’er  Williams  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  sings?”  “It’s  only  dis : 
He  can’t  stan’  de  sights  of  his  own 
voice.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Send  today  lor 
only 


PERMANENT 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

NEWTON’S  He ii to,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure* 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
wind. throat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recom¬ 
mends.  $1.00  per  can,  of 
.  dealers,  or  exp  prepaid. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

I  fa v  Fed  to  millions  of  animals 

V  every  year.  Powders  never 

,  _  \  J  s  fail  to  remove  worms  and 

I  prevent  further  attacks. 

W."."'"  ’*-*■’  In  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  8  II).  Pck.  50  cents,  t  11).  Pek.  $1.00. 

Bend  for  FXtEE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 
Cyril  F"  inc-klyn,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York  CitJ 


“MAIL  ORDER”  AND  “JOBBING” 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

I— PC— —  | 

We  have  all  heard  a  lot  about  the  “  CHEAPNESS  ”  of  the 
“MAIL  ORDER”  cream  separator,  but  not  so  much  about  that 
of:  the  “JOBBING”  cream  separator  and  most  of  us  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  naturally  isn’t  much  difference 
between  them.  THE  SAME  “CHEAP”  CONSIDERATIONS 
NECESSARILY  CONTROL  IN  EACH  CASE. 

The  “MAIL  ORDER  ’  cream  separator  has  got  to  he  MADE 
“  cheap  ’’—because  the  “mail  order”  house  has  got  to  buy 
“cheap”  in  order  to  sell  “  cheap,”  and  it  may  be  depended 
upon  to  buy  as  cheap  as  it  can. 

The  “JOBBING  ”  cream  separator — the  one  which  the  big 
implement  concern  buys  and  jobs  to  its  dealers— lias  got  to  be 
MADE  “cheap” — because  the  implement  concern  has  got  to 
buy  “  cheap  ”  in  order  to  re-sell,  and  it  may  naturally  be 
depended  upon  to  buy  as  cheap  as  it  can 

DE  LA  VAL  cream  separa  tors  are  not  sold  to  “MAI  L  ORDER” 
concerns — because  they  cost  more  to  MAKE  than  “mail  order” 
cream  separators  cost  to  SELL.  DE  LA  VAL  cream  separators 
are  not  sold  to  “JOBBING”  houses— because  the  jobbers  cannot 
buy  them  “  CHEAP”  enough  and  because  there  is  no  room  for 
any  “  jobbing”  profit  in  them. 

The  BU  YER-FOR-USE  of  a  cream  separator,  like  the  buyer 
of  any  thing  else,  GETS  WHAT  HE  PAYS  FOR.  If  he  wants 
‘"CHEAPNESS”  in  first  cost  he  stands  to  get  it  in  a  “MAIL 
ORDER”or  a  “JOBBING”  separator.  If  he  wants  QUALITY 
and  FULL  VALUE  for  his  money  he  is  absolutely  certain  of 
getting  it  in  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

You  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your  choice. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  1£.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  Sc  1215  PlLIJKRT  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Duumm  Sc  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 
165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  Sc  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OR  EG. 
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A  POULTRY  FEEDING  PROBLEM. 

About  a  year  ago  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  by  a  reader  in  Mon¬ 
tana  : 

We  do  not  raise  yellow  corn  here,  and 
egg  yolks  are  very  mucli  bleached  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  after  insects  are  gone,  chickens 
run  at  me  every  time  I  enter  the  coop,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  different  ration  than  it  Is  possi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  furnish.  I  have  tried  my  best, 
still  they  seem  disappointed.  Our  main 
feed  is  'Wheat.  In  morning  I  feed  five  to 
six  pounds  of  ground  cracklings:  usually  I 
scald  this,  add  scraps  from  house,  a  little 
milk  mixed  with  bran ;  only  aim  to  feed 
enough  so  they  will  clean  it  up  quickly. 
This  season  I  raised  some  flax,  and  since 
I  have  had  this  thrashed  I  have  put  a  quart 
in  the  scalded  feed  each  morning,  which 
soon  forms  a  jelly.  I  am  feeding  175  hens  ; 
keep  the  floors  covered  with  fine  Alfalfa  and 
feed  the  grain  in  tills.  We  have  hulless 
barley,  but  my  hens  will  not  eat  it,  and 
eat  very  little  when  cooked.  I  grind  some 
bone  and  char  more,  and  run  this  through 
a  shell  mill.  I  aim  to  keep  slaked  lime 
(dry)  before  them  all  tbe  time,  but  my 
pen  of  pullets  invariably  start  off  laying 
pretty  strong,  but  so  many  light-shelled 
eggs  they  often  get  to  eating  them,  which 
is  hard  to  check  at  times.  I  thought  last 
year  I  had  solved  this  by  adding  five  or  six 
pounds  of  ground  cracklings  in  morning 
feed,  but  I  see  this  failed.  Does  egg-eating 
come  from  feeding  an  unbalanced  ration? 
How  can  I  feed  or  what  can  I  feed  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  lime  necessary  for  fair  shells? 
The  gravel  they  get  is  chiefly  limestone. 
What  can  I  feed  with  wheat  to  make  a 
balanced  ration?  Can  I  make  it  with  crack¬ 
lings  and  flax?  Is  It  safe  to  feed  flax?  I 
was  a  little  afraid  on  account  of  Its  laxa¬ 
tive  powers.  I  have  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
flax  and  a  little  white  corn.  We  butcher 
quite  a  little,  and  they  get  a  large  amount 
of  meat  scrap  and  tallow  from  offal. 

“Reader”  from  Montana  seems  to  be 
troubled  over  “balanced  ration”  for 
bens,  egg  eating,  amount  to  feed  hens, 
thin-shelled  eggs,  and  poor  colored 
yolks.  Let  him  try  to  forget  that  he 
ever  heard  of  “balanced  rations,”  but  let 
him  not  forget  that  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  corn  are  each  and  all  complete  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  all  practical  purposes, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  corn. 
Corn  and  Alfalfa  or  clover  ought  to 
make  an  ideal  ration.  This  “balanced 
ration”  talk  is  carried  altogether  too  far. 
Many  a  farmer  has  been  talked  into  buy¬ 
ing  high-priced  feeds  because  they  were 
a  “balanced  ration”  when  if  he  ground 
■  his  own  grains  he  would  obtain  far  bet¬ 
ter  results  at  less  cost. 

Egg  eating  is  caused  by  idleness,  or 
soft-shelled  eggs,  or  allowing  grain  to 
reach  nests  where  it  is  scratched  for 
and  eggs  accidentally  broken,  or  in  some 
cases  I  guess  it  is  “pure  cussedness.” 
The  best  cure  is  to  make  that  portion 
of  the  coop  where  eggs  are  laid  so  dark 
that  the  hens  cannot  see  their  eggs  after 
laying  them.  Gather  them  several  times 
a  day. 

How  much  to  feed?  “Reader”  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  kind  to  his  fowls.  Let  him 
go  through  the  house  before  daylight 
and  look  for  soft  eggs  dropped*  during 
the  night.  Docs  he  get  any  “double 
yolkers?”  Malformations  of  other  kinds, 
such  as  a  string  of  whites  without 
yolks?  or  yolks  in  a  soft  shell  without 
whites?  These  things  indicate  too  much 
forcing  (the  worst  fault  in  the  care  of 
fowls  to-day),  too  much  food  in  too 
great  variety  and  profusion.  Let  him 
not  think  because  the  hens  “run  to  him” 
when  he  enters  the  coop  that  they  want 
more  food  or  different  food.  It  is  a 
greedy  habit  that  hens  get  for  fear  some 
other  hen  will  get  more  than  her  share. 
Hens  that  get  “a  large  amount  of  meat 
and  tallow”  will  not  pine  for  insects. 
But  cut  the  tallow  out  except  for  fatten¬ 
ing  them.  It  will  not  make  eggs.  Care¬ 
ful  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  drop¬ 
pings.  Few  of  them,  should  be  thin  and 
yellow.  There  should  not  be  a  bad  odor. 
They  should  retain  somewhat  the  curves 
imparted  while  in  the  intestines,  and  be 
whitish  in  color  on  one  side  or  on  top. 
The  first  thing  on  entering  the  coop  each 
morning  should  be  a  sniff  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  a  glance  at  the  droppings 
board.  If  the  droppings  are  normal  flax¬ 
seed  is  not  too  laxative.  I  have  never 


tried  the  dry  hopper  system  of  feeding 
but  should  advise  “Reader”  to  try  it. 
Mash,  whether  wet  or  dry,  should  con¬ 
tain  two  or  more  kinds  of  ground  feed. 
“Reader”  seems  only  to  use  bran.  Do 
the  hens  get  cabbage  or  mangels?  They 
ought  to  have  all  they  want.  It  goes 
far  to  correct  improper  feeding.  I  have 
known  fowls  to  stand  the  strain  of  over¬ 
feeding  till  the  cabbages  were  all  gone, 
and  then  get  seriously  out  of  condition 
immediately.  Green  stuff,  sand,  water 
and  oyster  shells  are  the  only  articles 
that  should  be  given  ad  libitum. 
“Reader”  should  examine  hens  on  the 
roost  to  see  if  they  are  too  fat.  Put  all 
that  have  a  bunch  of  fat  hanging  down 
behind  in  a  peri  by  themselves,  and  let 
them  get  so  hungry  that  they  will  not 
only  eat  that  barley  but  search  through 
and  through  the  litter  for  every  kernel. 
If  he  has  light  active  hens  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  type  they  will  stand  over-feeding 
better  than  Rocks,  Wyandottes  or  R.  I. 
Reds.  Make  them  work  for  their  living. 
Don’t  feed  corn  while  too  fat.  If  the 
hens  are  in  good  condition  the  yolks 
should  be  of  fair  color.  No  doubt  yel¬ 
low  corn  is  the  best  feed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  think  I  could  sell  fresh  eggs 
regardless  of  the  color  of  yolk  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Be  very  careful  not  to  feed  too 
much  meat  or  green  bone.  Some  feed 
all  they  will  eat  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Others  get  fine  results  from 
skim-milk  and  no  meat.  Never  give  fat 
to  laying  hens.  If  by  “cracklings” 
“Reader”  means  lard  cracklings,  no 
doubt  he  is  seriously  overfeeding  meat 
and  fat.  My  general  rule  for  feeding  is 
a  peck  of  grain  per  hundred  once  a  day; 
half  as  much  at  noon;  half  a  bushel  of 
mash  at  night  composed  of  eight  quarts 
of  apple  sauce  (hot)  with  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  in  with  a  quart  or  two  of 
meat  scraps ;  cabbage  and  fresh  water 
always  accessible;  varied  in  amount  and 
kind  as  common  sense  may  dictate. 
Never  change  your  feed  unless  you 
know  why  you  are  doing  it  and  what 
results  you  expect  to  attain.  Be  con¬ 
servative.  It  is  against  nature  to  get 
Winter  eggs.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  have  a  full  egg  crate,  but  get  his 
hens  out  of  condition?  geo.  m.  coe. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SILAGE. 

In  answer  to  your  recent  question  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  a  ton  of  silage  I 
will  say  that  I  have  just  bought  from  a 
neighbor  nearly  40  tons  of  good  corn 
silage  for  $2  per  ton.  This  price,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  cheap  for  this  quality 
of  silage,  and  if  my  neighbor  had  a 
dairy  to  feed  it  to  he  would  not  sell 
it  off  the  farm  for  double  that  price. 
This  section  is  quite  a  place  for  can¬ 
ning  factories,  the  principal  crops 
grown  by  the  farmers  being  peas  and 
sweet  corn.  The  peas  are  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine,  and  delivered  at  the 
factory,  vines  and  all,  where  they  are 
run  through  a  machine  similar  to  a 
grain  separator  and  most  of  the  vines 
are  carried  on  an  endless  chain  into 
the  company’s  silos,,  making  very  good 
silage,  which  the  companies  usually  sell 
back  to  the  farmers,  for  about  $2  per 
ton.  Sometimes  I  think  they  charge 
$2.50  per  ton  for  the  corn  husks  and 
cobs  that  they  run  into  the  silo  in  the 
sweet  corn  season,  the  cobs  having  been 
run  through  a  shredder.  This  price  is 
all  right  for  the  canning  people  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  raises  the  stuff  and 
delivers  it  to  them  free  of  charge,  they 
paying  only  for  the  shelled  peas.  Of 
course  they  can  sell  it  for  $2  at  a  profit, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  farmer  can 
raise  good  corn  silage  for  less  than  $3 
to  $4  per  ton.  \v.  n.  w. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Ann  :  “Did  you  get  any  marks 
at  school  ter-day,  Bill?”  Bill:  “Yus; 
but  they’re  where  they  don’t  show.” — 
Sketch. 


72e  DREW  CARRIER 
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Besides  it  makes  easy  work  of  the  drudgery  of  farm 
labor.  The  operator  works  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn  at  all 
times.  He  simply  loads  the  manure  and  gives  the  car  a  push. 
It  runs  to  the  place  desired,  dumps  automatically.  It  is  swung 
into  position  with  the  hand  or  fork,  and  is  again  ready  to  fill. 
Note  how  the  three  operations  are  shown  above. 

The  carrier  method  insures  cleanliness  and  ban- 
ishesafruitful  source ofdiscase  by  removingmanurc 
away  from  the  barns.  It  saves  the  liquid  manure, 
the  most  valuable  part.  In  wages  of  heip  alone,  the 
Drew  Carrier  saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  few  months. 

Oskaloosa.Kans., 3-23-08 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co. 


T  There  is  no  Drew  Carrier  excepting 
the  one  made  by  the  Drew  Elevated 
Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.  There  are 
others  that  are  made  to  LOOK  like  the 
Drew,  but  they  are  not  the  Drew,  in  fact 
nor  in  quality.  Ask  us  about  Drew  carriers. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  system  and  regret  that  I 
did  not  install  it  earlier  in  the 
winter.  I  can  save  one  day 
every  week  over  the  old  wheel 
barrow  system. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Prop.  E.  Side  Dairy  Farm,  to  the  home  office,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

And  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  No  machinery  to  wear 
out.  There  is  no  trestle  work  or  supports  to  en¬ 
cumber  your  barn  yard  and  get  out  of  repair. 

The  Swivel  Trolley  is  a  feature  original  with  the 
Drew.  With  this  improvement,  the  car  can  be 


turned  end  for  end  without  lifting  from  the  track, 
and  the  difficulty  of  turning  corners  is  overcome! 

Besides  handling  the  manure,  the  Drew  carrier 
can  be  used  to  transport  hay,  ensilage,  grain, 
milk  cans,  barrels,  earth  or  anything  you  wish  to 
carry  to  and  from  the  barns. 

We  want  to  send  you  our 
new  booklet  on  Drew  carriers 
and  other  Drew  time-  labor- 
money-saving  implements. 

Write  for  the  book  today — 
just  a  postal  card— and  it  will 
be  sent  FREE. 

Address  all  correspondence 


DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  COMPANY 

115  Monroe  Street,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch:  Rome,  New  York 
Pacific  Br:  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  StaverCo.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Holland  ^ 

Thousands  of  others  have  tried  a  New  Holland  at  our  risk.  New  Hollands  that 
we  sold  10  arid  12  years  ago  are  Riving  satlsfaetlon  and  are  as  good  as  ever 
today.  \\  o  will  send  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  old  customers  anv  time 
and  you  caa  wrlto  and  ask  them.  J 

Five  Styles,  Capacities  and  Prices 

A  mill  to  suit  your  requirements.  Mills  furnished  with  or  without  elevator 
nA<  iaptab  e  to  all  kinds  of  power  Grinds  corn  and  cob  together, 
even  y  and  finely— grinds  all  grains  coarse  or  line.  Specially  hard,  sharp 
durable  grinding  plates  adjusted  In  a  second.  Wo  manufacture  and  sell  Now 
Holland  Gasoline  Engines,  too — The  Farmer’s  Engine. 

GOOD  DEALERS  sell  New  Hollands  because  they  can  give  a  free  trial  be- 
eauso  they  are  guaranteed  and  they  satisfy  But  If  your  dealer  hasn't  got  oi^ 
mill  wo  11  ship  you  one  on  trial  from  the  factory,  or  our  Western  Branch 
WR'TE  US  TODAY  for  Free  Book,  the  opinions  of  experts  on  fee™  ng  grain. 
We  11  Bend  complete  catalogue  and  prices  too.  **  K 

itew  Holland  Machino  Co.,  Box  13,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


FREE- 

Valuable  Book. 
"The  Right  Way 
To  Feed  Grain.” 

Write  for  a  Copy 
today. 


No  tiso  in  laving  your  horse  off-oven  if  his 
neck  and  shoulders  are  sore.  Get  the  collai 
that  euros  while  the  horses  work. 

HAMELESS  ADJUSTABLE 
IVIETAL  HORSE  COLLARS 

Prevent  galls  and  irritation,  because  metal 
does  not  absorb  sweat.  Adjustable-llts  like  q 
made-to-order  collar-lasts  a  lifetime.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  wear  out.  Lightens  the  draft-easy  to 

PhioOI\on<1  y9ur  dealer. to  show  ^vou 

this  collar.  Write  for  freti  descriptive  book 

Agents  Johnston -Slocum  Company. 
^Wanted,  zaa  State  St..  Caro,  Mich. 


K5 

I* 


Choose  Stea] 

for  your  power  and  never  tte  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical. 

Leffel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  servo  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
stylo  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  219,  Springfield.  Ohio 


PAGE FENCE 

Quarter-Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year.” 
Write  for  Jubilee  Catalog — FREE 

The  oldest  Woven  Wire  Fenco 
on  the  market  is  now  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  “Jubiloe  Year.**  A  hund- 
l  somo  “Jubilee  Ed’tion**  Fenco 
!  Hook  has  been  issued  for  wido- 
j  spread  distribution. 

Gives  the  wonderful  history  of 
Pago  r  once — tolls  how  it  is  made 
or  genuine  High-Carbon,  Basic 
Open-Hearth  Steel,  in  Pago 
..  A  iii  i  Mills  and  Factories.  Kxplains 
the  remarkable  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  wires. 

Shows  how  I  ago  Fence  is  woven  on  Pago  Looms  into  tho  most 
enduring  wire  fence  tho  world  has  over  known.  Fully  illus- 
trated.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  A  book  every  reador 
of  this  paper  riiou Id  own.  I)ou*t  buy  fence  at  any  price  until 
you  read  tho  Juliiloo  Edition"  Pafo  Catalog.  Send  now  1 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Box  7B  Adrian.  Mich. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors* 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  SI 5 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whcel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc:  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.B.7f.u.:fu.u.s2 


BIG  WIRES 

Make  Long-Lived  Fence 

This  never-slip  crimped  tie  at 
every  crossing  shows  you  the 
big  strong  steel  wires  (all  same 
size)  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  freight  paid  to  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It’s  the  fence  it  pays 
to  buy.  Strength  for  every  need. 
It  lasts.  Lot  us  send  you  sample 
free  and  a  book  to  tell  you  all.  - 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Runs  pumps,  cream  separators, 
churns,  grist  mills,  corn  shellers, 
washing  machines,  lathes,  sawing 
machinery,  etc.  Uses  alcohol,  gaso¬ 
line,  naphtha,  distillate , kerosene. etc., 
without  change  in  equipment.  Starts 
without  cranking,  drop  forged  crank 
shaft 8,  best  grade  babbit  bearings, 
steel  I-beam  connecting  rods.  Other 
sizes  proportionate  prices.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  how  to  save  half  cost  of 
hired  help.  All  sizes  ready  to  ship. 

Detroit  bngine  Works, 

143  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit, Mich, 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


December  12, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$17.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  I.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

I  clipped  the  portion  of  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  of  November  12  that  related  to  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  of  Osage,  Iowa,  and 
sent  it  to  that  firm,  stating  that  1  had 
sent  the  $10  for  their  stock  to  be  used  as 
an  advertising  station  for  their  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  and  told  them  $3  would  be 
an  enormous  price  for  the  stuff  that  I  re¬ 
ceived,  but  was  willing  to  allow  that  much. 
I  received  their  check  for  $7  November  2'. 
One  of  your  readers  has  had  his  hard- 
earned  cash  restored  to  him  through  your 
exposure  of  their  methods.  I  think  so 
much  of  your  valuable  paper,  1  am  send¬ 
ing  you  one  of  those  seven  dollars  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  subscription  which  expires  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1909,  to  February,  1910.  We  be¬ 
gan  by  sending  for  a  ten-cent  trial  sub¬ 
scription.  t.  c.  w. 

Delaware 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company  has  made 
good  in  this  case.  We  hope  they  will 
do  the  same  in  each  and  every  case 
where  demand  is  made  on  them.  It  is 
not  our  intention  or  wish  to  stir  up  any 
discontent  with  this  company’s  goods  or 
methods  where  they  have  given  satis¬ 
faction,  but  simply  to  get  redrefs  for 
those  who  suffered  a  loss.  If  stock  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  is  satisfactory,  well 
and  good.  If  not,  they  invite  you  to 
make  complaint  and  promise  redress.  If 
they  do  this  in  good  faith  it  will  be 
vastly  to  their  credit,  and  if  they  then 
take  a  lesson  from  the  past,  and  elimin¬ 
ate  objectionable  methods,  and  send  out 
good  stock,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad 
to  give  them  full  credit. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  November  28 
reference  to  the  American  Farm  Co.,  which 
was  exposed  about  six  years  ago  in  your 
paper.  They  came  to  New  Ilaven,  Pa.,  and 
in  January.  1902,  sold  stock  in  American 
Farm  Co.  for  a  branch  warehouse  at  this 
place.  They  bought  a  site  on  P.  R.  R.. 
built  foundation  for  a  warehouse  and  made 
one  payment  on  the  site.  The  agreement 
with  those  buying  stock  was  that  as  soon 
as  foundation  was  complete  they  were  to 
pay  one-half  of  their  subscriptions;  then 
when  the  building  was  complete  they  were 
to  pay  the  balance.  It  happened  that  just 
at  the  time  the  foundation  was  finished  The 
R.  N.-Y\  came  out  and  exposed  their  scheme 
and  the  sheriff  closed  their  warehouse  at 
Linesville,  Pa.  Then  they  sent  C.  H. 
Spaulding  here  to  collect  and  compel  the 
farmers  to  pay  for  stock  subscribed,  which 
they  refused  to  do.  They  employed  a  law¬ 
yer'  who  made  Spaulding  look  like  80  cents, 
and  the  men  who  had  subscribed  for  stock 
voted  to  give  Spaulding  two  hours  to  get 
out  of  town.  The  man  who  was  manager 
here  for  them  levied  on  a  car  of  feed  and 
a  car  lot  of  lumber  for  wages,  and  they 
were  sold  to  satisfy  his  claim.  Now  there 
is  still  a  balance  of  $130  in  the  New 
Haven.  Pa.,  National  Bank,  and  about  $300 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Fayette  Co. 
Is  there  not  some  way  that  Hie  stockhold¬ 
ers  who  held  stock  in  the  company  could 
get  this  money  ?  M.  w.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
American  Farm  Company  we  remember 
nothing  that  illustrates  their  operations 
more  clearly  or  more  forcibly  than  the 
above  letter.  We  are  glad  if  the 
Rural’s  exposure  at  the  time  saved 
these  farmers  loss.  In  some  sections 
they  cost  the  farmers  as  much  as  $15,- 
000  to  $20,000,  and  some  of  the  farm 
papers  helped  on  the  swindle  by  carry¬ 
ing  their  advertising  after  The  R, 
N.-Y.  had  refused  it,  and  exposed  them, 
and  had  been  sued  for  over  $100,000 
alleged  libel.  The  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  so  complicated  that  we  would 
not  like  to  advise  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  balance  of  the  money.  To  over¬ 
come  legal  technicalities  would  prob¬ 
ably  cost  all  it  would  come  to.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  lawyer  referred 
to  be  requested  to  look  into  it.  But 
like  Spaulding,  it  will  probably  look  like 
30  cents  before  the  stockholders  get 
hold  of  it. 

Here  is  a  little  information  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  tempted  by  big  prospects  to 
invest  their  savings  in  mining  stock  of 
either  this  country  or  Mexico.  Last  year 
the  stock  of  the  Green  Gold-Silver  Com¬ 
pany  was  selling  on  the  curb  in  Wall 
Street  at  par.  The  authorized  capital 
stock  wa's  $50,000,000,  and  two  semi¬ 
annual  dividends  of  four  per  cent  each 
were  declared  and  paid.  Last  week  in 
the  suit  of  a  broker  to  recover  his  com¬ 
mission  for  sales  of  the  stock,  it  de¬ 


veloped  that  the  only  asset  of  the  com¬ 
pany  left  is  some  office  furniture  and  a 
bank  balance  of  $1.48.  It  also  develops 
that  the  dividends  were  paid,  not  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  company,  which 
really  never  earned  anything,  but  out  of 
the  money  paid  for  the  stock  as  a  means 
of  inducing  more  sales.  It  appears  that 
nearly  $5,000,000  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  stock.  This  money  was  used  to 
pay  salaries  and  the  two  dividends,  and 
the  balance  is  unaccounted  for  and  no 
one  is  able  to  tell  what  became  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  tbe  president  and  treasurer  of  tbe 
company,  both  of  whom  are  in  Mexico, 
and  decline  to  come  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  courts.  No  one 
could  write  more  glowing  prospects  for 
profit  in  a  company  than  was  presented 
a  year  ago  for  this  concern.  When  other 
tempting  prospects  are  held  out  to  you 
for  great  profits,  just  ask  yourself 
what  actual  proof  you  have  that  it  may 
not  be  another  Green  Gold-Silver  Com¬ 
pany. 

Can  you  help  me  get  justice  from  E.  F. 
MeAvoy,  Jr.,  a  big  breeder  of  Iloudans  and 
Jersey  cattle?  On  .Tune  2  I  sent  him 
$13.50  for  a  cock  and  two  settings  of  eggs. 
It  required  repeated  letters  to  finally  get 
the  cock  on  July  14.  The  eggs  proved 
worthless,  only  one  fertile  egg  in  the  lot. 
lie  promised  to  allow  me  the  remittance 
for  them  on  fowls.  I  accepted  this  propo¬ 
sition,  hut  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
tiling  out  of  him.  I  saw  his  “ad.”  in  a 
poultry  paper,  but  can  get  no  satisfaction 
out  of  it  either.  J.  u.  davis. 

Chester,  Neb  . 

We  have  the  correspondence  in  this 
transaction  to  justify  the  above  com¬ 
plaint,  and  have  made  repeated  demands 
on  Mr.  MeAvoy  for  an  adjustment  or 
explanation,  but  got  no  satisfaction. 
We  have  had  other  complaints  which 
were  adjusted,  but  if  Mr.  MeAvoy  is 
doing  business  on  this  line  generally  his 
customers  must  be  having  a  jolly  time 
of  it. 

I  send  you  correspondence  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Protective  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
They  cut  down  the  dividends  so  that  a 
policyholder  can  draw  out  only  $113.58  at 
the  end  of  five  years  after  paying  in  $.131 
during  that  time.  a  subscriber. 

New  York. 

This  good  friend  asked  our  opinion 
some  time  ago,  but  he  either  went  in 
against  our  advice,  or  it  is  possible  that 
he  had  invested  before  making  the  in¬ 
quiry.  The  scheme  as  originally  organ¬ 
ized  was  sure  to  fail  ultimately.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  how  long  new  mem¬ 
bers  would  continue  to  come  in  so  as  to 
cover  the  payments  to  old  members.  The 
company  has  been  under  observation 
from  the  authorities,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  the  Government  is  responsible  for 
some  of  their  change  of  methods.  We 
could  never  recommend  taking  member¬ 
ship  in  any  scheme  in  the  hope  of  getting 
unusual  profits  out  of  it  at  the  sure  loss 
of  other  members  who  were  to  come  in 
later.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  do  so  with  a  full  understanding  of 
the  scheme ;  but  those  who  are  tempted 
into  such  schemes  without  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  them  are  entitled  to 
advice  and  caution.  We  are  sorry  for 
those  among  them  who  can  ill  afford 
the  disappointment. 

I  bar!  only  to  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
a  neighbor  when  he  said :  “Here  is  the* 
money,  send  it  in  my  name.”  Enclosed 
find  money  and  name.  We  think  another 
paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  went  to  press. 
You  certainly  do  show  up  the  rascals  to 
the  public  if  ever  a  paper  did.  Give  it  to 
the  Gardner  City  Nurseries.  They  got  us 
for  $18  with  a  promise  to  replace,  which 
thev  never  did.  We  lost  one-half  of  the 
hill'.  o.  H. 

Indiana. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  this  serv¬ 
ice  from  our  friend  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  no  less  pleased  that  he  ap¬ 
proves  the  little  we  are  able  to  do  to 
warn  him  against  the  rogues.  Others 
would  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  interest 
their  neighbors  if  they  would  make 
the  effort  by  referring  to  those  features 
of  the  paper  that  interest  them.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  many  10 
weeks’  orders  for  10  cents.  We  get 
a  great  many,  but  tbe  number  could 
easily  be  increased.  Won’t  you  for  one 
try  to  send  one  or  two  this  week? 

J-  J-  d. 


MARKING  POULTRY. 

Referring  to  page  844,  on  “Marking 
Poultry,”  after  reading  that  article  an 
idea  came  to  me,  and  I  submit  it  to  you 
for  publication  if  it  will  do  any  poultry 
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raisers  good  service  in  the  way  of  iden¬ 
tification  of  their  birds.  Web  on  right 
side  of  right  foot  is  web  No.  1,  web  on 
left  side  of  right  foot  is  No.  2,  the  cut 
showing  manner  of  marking.  T.  j.  B. 

Guilford,  Conn. 


BROODER  HOUSE  VS.  OUTDOOR 
BROODER. 

I  would  like  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  desirability  of 
a  brooder  house  compared  with  outdoor 
brooders  to  raise  1,000  chickens. 

Ashfield,  Mass.  w.  H.  G. 

After  you  have  said  that  the  large 
brooder  house  is  easier  to  care  for  than 
the  small  brooders,  you  have  said  all 
there  is  in  its  favor.  They  are  not 
a  success,  as  chicks  must  have  new 
ground  for  their  runs,  and  after  the 
runs  of  the  large  house  are  foul,  its 
usefulness  is  over.  The  little  outside 
brooder  is  all  right  for  a  few  chicks,  but 
when  you  wish  to  raise  a  thousand  you 
will  have  to  care  for  20  brooders,  fill¬ 
ing  lamps,  cleaning,  feeding,  watering 
and  fencing  these  little  flocks.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  work  is  no  small  item, 
and  while  preferable  to  the  big  brood¬ 
ers,  is  a  serious  handicap  in  these  days 
of  close  figuring  and  small  profits. 

The  .colony  house  brooder  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  brooder  question.  It  is 
really  the  result  of  crossing  the  small 
outside  brooder  on  the  large  brooder 
house.  With  it  we  have  room  to  work 
inside,  the  same  as  in  the  large  brooder 
house,  in  caring  for  the  chicks.  It  will 
care  for  200  chicks  which  is  as  large  a 
flock  as  is  profitable  to  let  run  together, 
and  we  have  cut  the  labor  down  to  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  with  the  small 
outside  brooders,  for  although  the  mak¬ 
ers  claim  their  brooders  will  care  for 
100  we  have  found  50  nearer  right.  The 
one  great  objection  to  the  brooder 
house  is  overcome,  as  we  can  move  these 
colony  houses  anywhere  with  a  team, 
and  have  new  ground  as  often  as  we 
wish  to  change  the  wire  runs.  So  in 
the  choice  of  these  two  evils  choose 
neither,  but  write  to  Cornell  University 
for  plans  for  their  colony  house  brood¬ 
er  and  you  will  have  the  best  method 
of  brooding  there  is. 

FI-OYD  Q.  WHITE. 


DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.-Grand  lot 

**  of  Breeders  and  Exhibition  Specimens  low.  Half 
Wild  Bronze  Turkeys.  Four  young  hens  and  young 
tom,  $15.00.  White  Moscovy  Ducks.  Lloyd  M. 
Hallenbeck,  Expert  Poultry  Judge,  t'atskill  Station,  Ji.  Y, 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


Winter  Eggs  and  Early  Broilers 

Result  from  feeding  your  hens 
green  bone «  properly  cut. 

Stearns  Bone  Cutter 

faafe  rinnn  Doesn’t  crush  or 
UUla  LtCtJU  splinter  or  shave. 
It  converts  large  green  bones  into  food  tine 
enough  lor  the  youngest  chicks. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  11, Syracuse.  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN  BVYvA  CHEAP  INCUBATOR 
But  Is  It  Fire-Proof?  Is  It  Insurable? 


Why  Take  Risks  when  you  can  buy  a  Cyphers  Fire 
Proofed  Insurable  Incubator — for  years  the  leader  in 
hatching  more  and  stronger  chicks  than  any  other? 
Our  2 12-page  Poultry  Guide  Book  is  full  of  valuable  poultry 
information,  as  well  asi  Uustrated description  of  these  In¬ 
surable  Incubators.  •  It  is  Free  if  you  send  us  names  and 
addresses  of  two  acquaintances  who  keep  poultry. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Oakland.  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens 

^  .  _ Stahl  “Wood- 

steam  °n  H°n" and 

W  "  Excelsior” 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72  B  iQuincy.Ill. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Poultry  Course  Will  Begin 
JANUARY  6,  1909, 

and  continue  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  every  branch  of  poultry  culture. 
We  try  to  teach  every  student  how  to  make  a 
success  in  the  business.  Both  sexes.  Any  age  over 
17.  No  examination  required.  Number  necessarily 
limited.  Apply  at  once  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President, 
Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

THE  OLDEST  FLOCK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Sherman’s  Large  Strain  R.P. Rocks.  32  years 
exclusive  breeding  for  size, vigor,  table  quality,  eggs. 
New  blood  from  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  200  egg  strain.  100 
choice  cockerels  3  to  7  mos.  $2  to  $5;  pullets  $2.  Hen 
hatched,  free  range.  W.  A.  Sherman,  Vienna,  Va. 


SNOW  WHITE  WYAMJOTTE8.  Best  laying  strain.  Hredfrom 
winners.  Circular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm  ,Stewnrtatown,Pa; 


Barked  rocks,  brown  i.f.oiiorns,  toci.ocse  geese. 

Cheap,  bred  to  lay  Rtrains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  19f9  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties.  Yon  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa. 


VAN  A LSTYNE’S  S.  and  It.  C.  R.  I.  REDS, 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
KDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  K.  C. 
1  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  S.  Brian,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  v. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Eifth  SI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


LARGE  TOULOUSE 


GEESE,  PEKIN  1HCKS,  WHITE 
»  YAM)OTTE  Cockerel*,  For  Sale. 


Circular  free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  U.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Bronze  Turkeys — Vigorous  breeders.  Eliminates  rAce  suicide. 
Mated  positively  unrelated.  Bkrt  McConnki.l,  Ligonier,Ind. 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn  and  Rod  Chickens.  Choice  stock,  Low  prices — 
Circular  Free.  FAIKVIEW  FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


A  few  choice  Turkeys  For  Sale,  a  cross  of 
wild  and  Bronze  blood;  Toms  $5.00,  Hens  $3.00. 
KDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  und  Breeding  Stock.  Narragansett  Buff,  W. Holland 
and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  Toulouse  and  African 
Geese.  Priced  to  sell.  Miss  Zella  Wilson,  Chandlersville,  Ohio. 


PAD  Oil  P — Mammoth  W.  Holland  Toms  bred  from  prize 
lUn  OMLCL  winners.  Several  show  birds  in  flock.  Prices 
to  to,  all  bargains.  F.  S.  MACKEY,  Gilboa,  New  York. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  ■  Satisfaction  given. 

W.  C.  DVCKWALL,  -  -  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


nnnM7U  TITRKUVC— A  lot  of  extra  fine 
DIxUnLC.  1UI\I\lIo  Bronze  Turkeys  For 
Sale.  $10.00  per  trio.  Toms  $4.00,  Hens  $3.00.  Finely 
marked  and  heavy  young  stock.  Address 

C.  F.  Snyder,  Mount  Marion,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collin*,  O.  -All  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  l><»gs.  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


YOU  WANT  EGGS 


Dots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Gettwloa 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

latest  model  ffi  Tla vs  Free  Trial  No  money  la 
BONE  CUTTER  AU  1,d  J  ^ 1 K  e  ■  m«ll.  advance. 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  itatid  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cuts 
all  bene  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Neverclogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lg  free. 


MANN’S 


I.  W.  MANN  CO., 


Box  15 


Milford,  Mass, 
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MARKETS 


Pr'ces  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  4,  1908,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs.  etc. 

BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.32 

.38 

Good  to  Choice . 

...  .27 

© 

.30 

83®  .36 

Lower  Grades  . 

..  .22 

© 

.25 

28®  .30 

Storage . 

..  .22 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.29 

.33 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .20 

© 

.26 

•25@  .30 

Factory . 

.17 

© 

.20 

.22®  .25 

Packing  Stock . 

...  .17 

<§i 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

..  .14 

© 

.15 

.20®  .22 

Common  to  Good.. 

..  .11 

© 

.13 

.16®  .18 

Skims . 

, ..  .05 

@ 

.09 

.10®  .13 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  Si. 91  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

■07@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

,  .50 

@  .52 

.to 

White,  good  to  choice. 

.  .40 

®  .48 

.50® 

.55 

Mixed  Colors,  best  ... 

.  .40 

@  .42 

.45® 

.48 

Common  to  Good... 

.  25 

@  .35 

.38® 

.40 

Western . . 

.  .18 

@  .30 

.25® 

.35 

Storage . 

.  .22 

@  .26 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . . 

.  2.10 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.45 

White  Kidney . 

2.60 

qt. 

.16 

Y’ellow  Eye . 

.  2.90 

@  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

@  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .12 

Olds . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  — 

.  .28 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

®  .15 

.18® 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

®  .12 

.16® 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

4)7 

@  .09 

•  12@ 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy... 

.08*4 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good. 

.04 

@  .07 

.08® 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

,  .04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .12 

@  .13 

lb. 

.15® 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

,  .12 

@  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .07 

(a)  .0714 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2.25 

@  3.50 

pk. 

.50 

GreeHing . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

Spy . 

.  2.50 

®  4 .00 

King . 

,  2.50 

®  4.25 

Ben  Davis . 

2.25 

®  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box.... 

1.25 

®  3.50 

doz. 

•60® 

.75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl...  . 

1.25 

®  3.50 

pk. 

.30® 

.50 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

,  .14 

@  .16 

.25® 

.30 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

®14.00 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

9.00 

® 12.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 

2.26 

IS)  2.75 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

2.00 

®  2.50 

doz. 

.30  fa) 

.40 

California,  fey.  box. 

5.00 

®  7.00 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

California,  choice... 

3.50 

®  4.50 

doz. 

.30® 

.40 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fcv.  box...  . 

.  4.00 

®  4.50 

each 

.20® 

.30 

Florida,  choice . 

2.75 

®  3.25 

each 

.10® 

.15 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes,  Wholesale 

Retail 

Siate.  180  lbs .  2.25 

@  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs.  2.75 

@  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs .  1.75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs .  1.75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.bu. bkt.  .50 

@  1.25 

pk. 

■30@  .60 

Brussels  8prouts,  qt...  .06 

@  .12 

.15 

Beets,  bbl . 75 

@  1.00 

\4  pk. 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

@  1.26 

pk. 

.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt .  1.00 

@  2.50 

each 

.03 

Cabbage,  ton . „.  .18.00 

®  22.00 

head 

•07@  .10 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  I.  Long  Cut,  bbl...  .75 

@  1.50 

head 

.15®  .20 

L.  I.  Short  Cut,  bbl...  1.50 

®  4.00 

Celery,  doz . 15 

@  .40 

bch. 

.10©  .20 

Lettuce,  Southern. bbl.  3.50 

®  4.50 

each 

.03®  .05 

Onions, 

Conn.  White,  bbl....  3.50 

@  5  00 

qt. 

.15 

Conn.  Yellow . 1.50 

@  1.75 

qt. 

.10 

Conn.  Red .  1.50 

@  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  1.00 

@  1.50 

Peppers,  bbl . 50 

©  1.00 

each 

.05 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

®  3.50 

14  Pk. 

.60 

Parsnips,  bbl . 75 

©  1.00 

14  Pk. 

.15 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 50 

®  1.00 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 

2.00 

bch. 

.05 

Romaine, 

Southern,  bbl .  1.50 

®  2.50 

head 

.06 

Radishes,  %  bbl.  bkt..  .40 

@  .75 

bch. 

.03 

String  Beans, 

Southern,  >4  bbl.  bkt.  1.50 

@  4.00 

qt. 

.15 

Spinach,  bbl . 60 

®  1.00 

pk. 

.30 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 

@  1.00 

Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

@  1.00 

each 

.05 

White,  bbl . 50 

@  1.00 

14  Pk. 

.15 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate . 

1.60 

qt. 

.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 


Fancy,  doz . 

1.25 

® 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

1.00 

® 

each 

.10 

No.  2.  box . 

1.50 

®  3.00 

each 

.06 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap. 

2.50 

® 

each 

.10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

@ 

.50 

1.00®  1.75 

Mint,  dozen  bunches,. 

.50 

® 

.65 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

3.00 

®  4 .110 

bch. 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.15 

® 

.20 

lb. 

.25® 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.12 

.14® 

.15 

Fowls .  . 

.12 

Roosters . 

.08 

Turkeys . 

.10 

© 

.13 

Ducks . 

.11 

@ 

.12 

.13® 

.15 

Geese . 

.10 

@ 

.11 

.12® 

.14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  lb.  _ 

.20 

® 

.22 

lb. 

.23© 

.25 

Fair  to  Good . 

.15 

® 

.19 

.20© 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.22 

•24@ 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

.18 

® 

.20 

•20@ 

.21 

Common  Run . 

.12 

® 

.16 

.16© 

.18 

Fowls . 

.11 

(" 

.13 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks . 

.10 

@ 

.12 

.15® 

.18 

Geese . 

.10 

@ 

.14 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

1.00 

@  3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 

.11 

.12 

.18© 

25 

Common  to  Good.... 

.08 

© 

.10 

.15® 

.17 

Roasting  Pigs . 

.09 

O' 

.11 

.15® 

.20 

Pork . 

.05 

© 

.07 

.12® 

.15 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  4.25 

®  7.00 

Oxen . 

fa)  4.35 

Bulls . 

..  2.70 

®  4.00 

Cows . 

®  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  Sides, 

Kill  lbs . 

...  7.50 

©11.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb 

...  6.00 

®10.00 

Culls . 

...  2.50 

®  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

...  2.00 

®  4.00 

Lambs . 

...  5.00 

®  7.00 

Hogs . 

...  5.75 

ffi  6.15 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard 

Duluth,  bu . 

1.17 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.12 

No.  1.  Macaroni. . . 

1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .70 

®  .72 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53 

®  .60 

Rye . 

. . .  .80 

®  .84 

Barley . 

...  .62 

fa)  .06 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton... 

...23.00 

®25.00 

Middlings . 

®  29.00 

Red  Dog . 

30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 

®33.00 

HAY 

AND  STRAW 

Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50 

cents  to  $1.00 

per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 

®17.00 

No.  2 . 

@15.00 

No.  3 . 

<2)13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

..13.00 

@14.00 

Clover . . 

..11.00 

@12.00 

Wild . 

@  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 

..17.00 

@19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat.... 

..  8.00 

@  9.00 

RAW  TEXTILES 

Cotton, 

Middling,  Uplands, 

100  lbs .  9.35 

Middling,  Gulf, 

100  lbs .  9.G0 

Wool, 

Fine  Unwashed,  lb..  .18  @  .20 

Medium  . 20  @  .22 

Sisal  Hemp,  lb .  .0514 

Jute,  ib .  .0314 


BALANCED  RATION  FOR  A  MILCH  COW. 

I  want  a  balanced  ration  for  a  cow.  I 
am  feeding  first-class  hay  mixed  with  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  The  cow  gives  20  quarts 
of  milk  and  a  pound  of  butter  per  day. 
Feed  must  all  come  from  the  store. 

Robbinsdale,  Minn.  r.  n.  h. 

The  fact  of  your  cow  giving  20  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  shows  that  she  is  a  fairly 
large  producer  of  milk,  and  therefore 
capable  of  using  a  good  supply  of  food; 
but  if  this  20  quarts  of  milk  only  con¬ 
tains  one  pound  of  butter  it  must  be 
very  poor  milk,  containing  only  2.1  per 
cent  butter  fat.  It  does  not  pay  to  make- 
butter  from  milk  of  this  quality.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  conditions  which  usually 
prevail  in  your  State  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  grain  ration  to  be 
fed  with  mixed  hay,  of  course  varying 
the  quantity  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  given  and  the  requirements  of  the 
cow :  Four  pounds  wheat  bran,  four 
pounds  ground  barley,  two  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  and  one  pound  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  This  should  be  all  mixed 
together  and  fed  in  two  feeds,  morning 
and  evening.  c.  s.  G. 


Reading  Matter  for  Farmers. 

“Practical  Farming,”  by  W.  F.  Mas¬ 
sey,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  that 
the  railroad  company  could  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  But  better  than 
any  books  or  bulletins  would  be  a  live 
agricultural  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  on  the  farm 
as  elsewhere.  Tell  a  man  two  ways  to 
do  a  thing,  two  ways  to  accomplish 
the  same  result,  and  he  begins  to  think. 
There  is  one  feature  of  farming  that 
has  impressed  me  more  than  any  other 
and  it  is  this:  The  successful  farmer 
knows  the  details  of  his  business  as  well 
as  the  successful  merchant.  Others 
may  get  on  and  in  a  way  prosper,  but 
they  are  not  successful.  Real  success  is 
always  work,  plus  intelligence,  and  the 
varied  details  of  successful  farming  can 
best  be  learned  by  reading  live  farm 
papers.  A  year’s  subscription  to  some 
paper  filled  with  meaty,  practical  arti¬ 
cles  telling  how  and  why  one  man 
raises  five  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  than  another  or  sells  potatoes  for 
five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  his 
neighbor  will  prove  far  more  valuable 
to  the  farmers  along  that  railroad  than 
any  $25  collection  of  books.  s.  H.  M. 

Ohio. 

Carolina  Poplars. 

C.  K.J  Moundsville,  TV.  Va. — I  planted  a 
lot  of  Carolina  poplars  for  shade  and  to 
beautify  the  street.  They  have  grown  so 
fast  their  roots  are  bursting  the  cement 
walks,  and  are  ruining  them.  They  also 
have  got  into  the  sewers;  and  are  causing 
me  much  trouble !  I  deadened  them  by 
cutting  around  them  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  iu  August,  thinking  this  would  kill 
them  at  root,  so  they  would  not  sprout 
again,  but  instead,  in  a  few  weeks  they 
commenced  putting  out  new  sprouts  just 
below  the  space  I  deadened  them.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  grub  them  out,  but  that  will  not 
kill  the  roots,  as  they  will  grow  by  stick¬ 
ing  a  twig  in  the  ground.  I  have  been 
told  to  cut  them  down,  and  saturate  the 
stump  with  kerosene  oil,  as  this  will  kill 
them  by  root.  Will  some  one  who  knows 
tell  me  the  best  method  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — Carolina  poplar  stumps  have 
great  vitality,  and  it  takes  something 
more  than  girdling  them  in  the  dark 
of  the  August  moon  to  kill  them.  If 
the  bark  is  stripped  to  the  soil  and  root 
sprouts  grubbed  as  they  appear  they 
will  die  out  in  time.  Soaking  the 
stumps  in  kerosene  will  have  some  ef¬ 
fect  in  preventing  growth,  but  constant 
cutting  of  the  sprouts  as  they  appear 
is  better.  Carolina  poplar  is  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  tree  for  planting  near  walks 
or  dwellings,  but  is  often  useful  for 
shade  or  protection  of  open  places. 

Mulching  and  Thinning  Strawberries. 

S.  TV.  B„  North  Towanda,  Pa. — Having 
had  some  experience  in  strawberry  culture, 

I  would  say  in  reply  to  .T.  S.,  Hillside,  Wis., 
page  916,  my  system  is  the  matted  row. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  grow  grain 
in  "strawberries;  nothing  between  the  rows, 
not  even  weeds.  For  mulch  as  Winter  cov¬ 
ering,  I  consider  buckwheat  straw  best ;  if 
it  cannot  be  procured,  leaves  or  coarse  horse 
manure  are  a  good  covering.  *Rye  straw  is 
sometimes  run  through  a  cutting  box  and 
used  with  good  results,  but  never  hay,  as  it 
contains  too  much  seed.  Last  April  I  set 
2.000  plants  of  Steven’s  Late  Champion, 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  plants  2V>  inches 
apart  in  row.  They  are  a  vigorous  plant 
maker.  My  plants  are  now  too  thick.  Is 
it  advisable  to  thin  so  late  in  season? 

Ans. — With  our  experience  we  would 
not  touch  them  this  Fall.  Some  will 
die  anyway  before  Spring,  and  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  know  how 
many  to  take  out  then.  We  should  do 
the  thinning  in  March  or  April  on 
something  of  the  principle  of  waiting 
until  late  Winter  before  trimming 
vines — to  avoid  kill-back  from  frost. 

IToudan  Fowls. — In  answer  to  A.  N.  P., 
regarding  his  inquiry  about  Iloudans,  I 
would  say  that  I  like  them  very  much, 
both  as  layers  and  in  hardiness.  In  beauty 
I  think  they  are  unsurpassed.  Mine  are 
the  pure  Dorking  type,  with  five  toes  and 
even  mottled  from  crest  to  toes,  and  of 
good  size.  I  was  breeding  the  S.  L.  Wyan- 
dottes  before  I  got  my  Iloudans,  and  I 

still  have  a  few  left,  but  I  am  going  to 
dispose  of  them  entirely  and  only  keep 
IToudans,  as  I  have  found  out  that  one 
of  my  Iloudan  hens  will  lay  nearly  twice 
as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  a  Wyandotte. 

I.anse,  Pa.  J.  p. 


HERE’S  A  20-YEAR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

WHAT  shall  I  give  my  wife  for 
Christmas  ? 

That  is  the  question  which  is  bother¬ 
ing  many  a  farmer. 

You  want  to  give  her  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  for  the  Christmas 
money  at  your  disposal.  Why  not  give 
her  something  that  will  save  hours  of 
hard  work  every  week  for  a  generation  ? 

She  will  never  forget  that  Christmas 
present  or  your  thoughtfulness. 

Read  what  one  woman  says  about  it  : 

“I  have  used  the  Easy  Washing  Machine  for 
two  years,  and  it  is  all  you  recommend  it  to 
be  and  more  too.  I  have  tried  a  number  of 
other  machines,  but  never  found  one  before 
that  I  had  the  strength  to  use.  You  may  not 
need  my  testimony,  but  I  want  to  say  a  good 
word  for  your  machine.  Washday  is  no  more 
dreaded  in  my  home.  I  am  a  frail  woman, 
hut  can  easily  do  my  washing  for  nine  in 
family,  and  go  down-town  in  the  afternoon. 

\  our  washing  machine  has  been  a  God-sqnd 
to  me,  and  any  woman  that  ■  doe&  her  own 
washing  ought  to  have  ope.” 

_  ,  Mas.  Jas.  J.  Smith. 

19.)0  Bonsallo  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Isn’t  it  far  more  sensible  to  give  a 
present  like  this  which  will  save  work 
for  your  wife,  and  give  her  time  to  be 
happy  and  stay  young,  than  to  spend 
your  money  on  fancy  frills  that  are  soon 
worn  out  and  forgotten  ?  Better  sit 
right  down  and  write  to  Dodge  &  Zuill, 
224  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  for 
their  special  Christmas  offer  and  30  day 
free  trial.  Be  sure  to  mention  this 
publication. — Ada). 


rlln  X  A  I  t — vna  nne  yearling  Lincoln  ram,  ais 
I  Ull  OHLL  a  large  fine  Oxford  rani,  both  reg¬ 
istered.  E.  A.  BENTLEY,  Wellsville,  New  York. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  Imported  Champion  Stock; 

Males  $8  to  $10;  Females  $;,.  Berkshire  IS ks  from  Imported 
animals  cheap;  none  finer.  IRA  KKLLEIt,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


R  fl  R  I  REDS— $2  per  pair,  Cockerel  and  Pullet. 
I1,0,n,,|  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- Large  Barred  Rook  Cockerels  from 
‘‘Go-Weir’  strain  of  extraordinary  lavers. 

H.  B.  BRADNER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


W n 1 1 L  wYTANUUI  It  lin< ;  hens: good 

yenrling  Cock  Birds  (breeders)  .Must  be  sold  at 
once.  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  N.Y. 


PUKE  BRED  MAMMOTH  IiRONZK  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  bred  from  1st  Prize  Tom  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  weight  45  lbs.,  and  prize  winning  Hens  at 
Richmond  weighing  24  to  30  lbs. 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


'*  No.  1  Apples.  Highest  market  price.  LOUIS 
C.  KOEHLER,  Humeston  Farms,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

STAMMERING 

Cored  by  natural  method  of  instruction.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address 

HARRY  WOOD  COBB,  Specialist, 

110  South  PortlandJA venue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1  Stephens  Mfg.  Co.,  65  Carroll  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  OUTFIT  for  soldering  tools 
"  and  instructions,  $1.50.  EDW.*FRANK,  No.  12 
W.  9th  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  farm.  Understands  all 
1  kinds  of  farm  work.  H.  Patrie,  Livingston.  N.  Y. 


Ul  ANTED— A  man  with  horse  and  carriage  to 
*•  sell  a  useful  line  to  farmers.  Wo  give  town 
or  county  rights  to  good  agents;  just  the  line  that 
sells  this  time  of  the  year,  when  your  horses  are 
not  working.  SAMPLES  FURNISHED  FREE 
OF  COST.  Would  like  reference;  name  your 
bank;  no  experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and 
information.  THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


\\f ANTED— Good  Farm,  clear  and  free,  stocked 
TT  and  fine  buildings  in  exchange.  N.  Y.  City 
income  property.  M.  ADLER.  27  E.  104th  St., N.Y. 


pnp  CJII  C-Farm  436  Acres,  good  house, 
run  wHLt  eighteen  rooms,  four  large  barns, 
silo,  windmill.  $2,000  offered  for  timber.  This 
year’s  crops  will  sell  for  $4,000.  Price.  $6,500;  $3,000 
cash,  balance  five  years  at  five  per  cent. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


I  Ifl  ACRES — 80  tillable— three  miles  from  Eng- 
IIU  lishtown,  N.  J.  500  apple  and  pear  trees,  3 
acres  rasp  and  black  berries,  4  acres  asparagus. 
Asparagus  will  net  $500 every  year.  Good  buildings; 
fine  shade;  healthy  locality;  good  water.  Price, 
$5,300.  Address  WM.  DIECKS,  Jr.,  Chatham,  N.J. 


400  Acres  Close  To  Richmond,  Va. 

Only  9  miles  to  State  capital;  estimated  to  be 
30,000  feet  timber  and  1,000  cords  wood:  grows  good 
tobacco,  corn  and  general  crops;  9  room  colonial 
house,  ample  outbuildings;  2  tenant  houses:  large 
shady  lawns;  small  lake  on  farm.  Included  are: 
Four  horses,  2  cows,  6  horse- power  steam  engine  and 
farm  machinery.  Estate  must  be  settled  imme¬ 
diately  and  price  is  cut  to  $7,500.  See  picture  page 
13,  Virginia  List  No.  21,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Scottsville,  Va. 


A  Rare  Chance 

To  Obtain  A  Fine  Productive  Connecticut  Fruit  Farm. 

A  large  bearing  peach  orchard  on  place.  Young 
orchards  coming  on.  Should  pay  a  profit  from  the 
start.  Situated  midway  the  Pom  fret-  Woodstock 
summer  residence  district  near  Putnam,  Conn. 
Just  the  place  for  a  worker  to  make  money  growing 
peaches  or  apples  or  for  creating  a  beautiful  country 
home.  The  chance  is  well  worth  inquiring  about. 

BARNES  BROS.,  -  Y'alesville,  Conn. 


pi, EASE  send  a  trial  shipnientto  the  Oldest  Com- 
*  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry,  Pork.  Calves,  Hay.  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples  etc  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  S.  V. 


POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Apples,  Bears,  Vegetables,  Hothouse 
Products.  Fancy  Eggs.  Write  us  what, 
you  have  to  offer. 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 
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Don't  le|#this  Christmas  go  by 
without  getting  a  Victor 

There’s  no  other  gift  that  will  bring  so  much  happiness  and  good 
cheer  into  your  home,  and  be  so  fully  appreciated  by  every  member  of 
your  family. 

The  Victor  makes  Christmas  a  real  Christmas.  It  gladdens  the 
hearts  of  young  and  old  alike.  Everybody  shares  in  enjoying  its 
melody  and  fun. 

The  Victor  is  just  the  instrument  you  need  in  your  home,  not  only 
to  make  things  merry  at  Christmas-time,  but  to  dispel  the  gloom  and 
dullness  that  too  often  overshadow  the  home  on  long  winter  evenings. 
The  Victor  sheds  its  joy  and  entertainment  the  year  around. 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments,  and  yet  no  knowledge 
of  music  is  required  to  play  it.  And  you  can  buy  this  “king  of 
entertainers  ”  on  easy  terms  that  will  never  worry  or 
embarrass  you. 

The  Victor  plays  just  as  grandly  on  the  easy-pay ment 
plan,  as  if  you  paid  cash  down  in  a  lump  sum — and  you  have 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  it  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

When  you  can  get  a  Victor  on  such  easy  terms  that  you 
never  miss  the  money,  there’s  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
doing  without  it ;  no  excuse  for  depriving  your  family  of  all 
the  wonderful  variety  of  melody,  sentiment  and  fun  that  the 
Victor  only  can  give  them. 

Don’t  miss  the  pleasure  of  a  Victor  in  your  home.  Make 
Christmas  a  real  Christmas.  See  to  it  that  there’s  a  Victor 
every  purse-  y0ur  home  when  Christmas  day  rolls  around,  and  every- 
from  $10  Up  hody  will  be  the  happier  and  brighter  for  it. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer — He  sells  on  easy  terms 

It’s  easier  and  safer  and  better  to  buy  a  Victor  on  easy  terms  right  in  your  locality  than  it  is  to  send  your  money 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  j 

It’s  far  better  to  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  pick  out  just  the  Victor  you  want,  than  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  take  any  talking- 
machine  a  far-away  or  irresponsible  concern  has  a  mind  to  send  you. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  advantages  in  buying  at  home  from  your  local  dealer. 

You  know  the  man  you  are  dealing  with.  You  know  he  is  responsible.  You  know  he  will  make  good  every  promise.  You  can 
see  and  hear  the  Victor  and  find  out  all  you  want  to  know  about  it. 

You  have  the  full  Victor  line  to  select  from.  You  know  you  are  r>aying  the  right  price— Victor  prices  are  the  same  all  over 
America.  You  can  hear  the  different  records  played  befoi’e  you  buy  them.  You  encourage  and  support  home  enterprise. 
And  you  get  a  “square  deal.” 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is  in  your  locality,  we’ll  give  you  his  name  and  address.  * 


There  is  a 
Victor  for 


HUMOROUS 


The  people  people  work  witli  best  are  often 
verv  aueer. 

The  people  people  own  by  blood  quite  shock 
vour  first  idea. 

The  people  people  •'choose  for  friends  your 
common  sense  appal. 

But  the  people  people  marry  are  the  queer¬ 
est  folks  of  all.  — Credit  Lost. 

Blobbs  :  “A  politician  always  reminds 
me  of  a  piano.”  Slobbs :  “How  so?” 
Blobbs:  “If  lie's  square  lie’s  considered 
old-fashioned." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Farmer  :  “See  here,  boy,  what  yer 
doin’  up  that  tree?”  Boy:  “One  of  your 
pears  fell  off  the  tree  an’  I'm  trying  to 
put  it  back.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

“Kitty,”  said  her  mother,  rebuking- 
ingly,.  “you  must  sit  still  when  you  are 
at  the  table.”  “I  can't,  mamma,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  little  girl,  “I’m  a  fidgetarian.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

Elderly  Gentleman  :  “Ah,  my  little 
man.  Going  to  school,  eh?  And  what 
do  you  like  most  about  school  ?”  Lit¬ 
tle  Man :  “The  days  where  there  ain’t 
none.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Pa  :  “You  know,  Willie,  this  thrash¬ 
ing  is  going  to  hurt  me  more  than  you.” 
Willie  (sympathetically)  :  “Well,  don’t 
be  too  rough  on  yourself,  dad.  ’Tain't 
worth  it.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Man  will  eventually  go  by  rail  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  two  days.” 
“I  once  did  it  in  five  hours  and  then 
kicked  about  the  slow  time.”  “Where, 
pray,  did  this  happen?”  “In  Panama.” 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  mother  of  a  conscientious  little 
miss,  wishing  to  rid  her  of  the  fear  of 
some  cows  in  a  field  through  which  she 
had  to  pass,  told  her  to  go  right  by  and 
pretend  she  didn’t  see  them.  “But, 
mamma,”  protested  the  small  maid, 
“wouldn’t  that  be  deceiving  the  cows  ?” 
— Chicago  News. 

The  sociologist,  with  extra  sympathet¬ 
ic  leanings  toward  the  “submerged 
tenth,”  looked  pityingly  at  the  man  who 
Was  swinging  a  pick  on  the  road  before 
Iv*  spoke.  “Long  hours,  my  man,”  he 
said.  “Eh?”  “Yes,”  responded  the  man, 
without  pausing  in  his  work.  “Sixty 
minutes.” — Tit- Bits. 

“So  you  sold  that  miserable  old  mule 
of  yours?”  “Yassir,”  replied  Mr.  Eras- 
tus  Pinkley;  “for  real  money.”  “Does¬ 
n’t  it  weigh  on  your  conscience?”  “Well, 
boss,  I’s  done  had  dat  mule  on  my  mind 
so  long  it’s  kind  of  a  relief  to  change 
off  an’  git  ’im  on  my  conscience.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Young  Surgeon  (in  hospital,  after 
having  just  removed  a  patient’s  leg)  : 
“Does  the  operation  meet  your  approval, 
doctor?”  Plead  Surgeon:  “Very  well 
done,  except  for  a  slight  mistake.” 
Young  Surgeon  :  “Why,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  Head  Surgeon:  “You've  ampu¬ 
tated  the  wrong  leg.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

The  Customer:  “When  I  bought  a 
car  from  you  a  few  weeks  ago  you 
said  you  would  be  willing  to  supply  a 
new  part  if  I  broke  anything.”  The 
Motor  Agent :  “Certainly,  sir.  What 
can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  providing 
you  with?”  The  Customer:  “I  want  a 
pair  of  new  ankles,  a  floating  rib,  a  left 
eye,  three  yards  of  cuticle,  a  box  of  as¬ 
sorted  fingernails,  four  molars,  and  a 
funnybone.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“Son,”  remarked  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley. 
“I  done  heard  you  talkin’  ’bout  bein’  a 
great  hunter.”  “Dat’s  what  I  said,”  an¬ 
swered  Pickaninny  Jim,  “I’se  gwinter 
hunt  lions.”  “An’  you  mentioned  bein’ 
er  ahtic  explorer.”  “Yassir.”  “Well, 
jes’  by  way  of  practice  befo’  you  tackles 
any  lions,  lemme  see  if  you  kin  git  de 
cow  out’n  pasture  wifout  bein’  hooked, 
an  den  as  de  Winter  comes  along  you 
kin  train  fob  de  North  Pole  by  wadin’ 
out  in  de  snow  to  de  wood  pile  twice 
a  day.  An’  don’  lemme  hyah  no  mo’ 
’bout  not  incou ragin’  yoh  youthful  am¬ 
bitions.” — Washington  Star. 


You  can’t  tell  the  Victor 
from  the  actual  human  voice 

The  Victor  reproduces  the  voices  of  the 
world’s  greatest  grand-opera  singers  so  true 
to  life  that  you  can’t  tell  the  difference 
between  hearing  the  artists  sing  and  hearing 
their  beautiful  voices  on  the  Victor. 

In  the  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  “The 
Pit”  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre,  Oakland,Cal.,the 
famous  quartet  from  Rigoletto  was  sung  by 
Caruso,  Abbott,  Homer  and  Scotti  on  the 
Victor,  and  the  delighted  audience  thought 
they  were  listening  to  the  singers  themselves. 

Every  day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  (  lie  grand-opera  stars  sing,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  hotel  orchestra  of  six  teen  pieces. 
The  diners  listen  with  rapt  attention,  cran¬ 
ing  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
singer.  But  it  is  a  Victor. 

In  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker’s  famous 
Philadelphia  store,  the  great  pipe  organ  ac¬ 
companied  Melba  on  the  Victor,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  rushed  from  all  directions  to  see  the 
singer. 

Even  in  the  Victor  laboratory,  employees 
often  imagine  they  are  listening  to  a  singer 
making  a  record  while  they  really  hear  the 
Victor. 


No  other  instrument 
like  the  Victor 

The  Victor  stands  alone  as  the  one  perfect 
instrument  of  its  kind. 

It  is  no  more  like  the  old-style  talking- 
machine  than  the  improved  harvester  of  the 
present  day  is  like  the  old-style  reaper. 

The  Victor  is  not  only  the  highest  type  of 
talking-machine,  but  the  greatest  musical 
instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Victor  Records  are  far  superior  to  all  other 
records.  They  are  records  of  quality— works 
of  art  from  the  recording  of  the  artists’ 
voices  to  the  finished  records. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  afraid  to  touch  Victor 
Records.  You  can  pick  them  up  any  way 
you  want  without  injuring  them. 


The  King  of  Entertainers 
The  Entertainer  of  Kings 

The  King  of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.the  Kingof  Italy, the  King  of  Portugal, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Shah  of  Persia  are 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  use  the  Victor  for  their  royal  pleasure. 
With  all  the  money  at  their  command,  these 
rulers  can  secuie  nothing  that  gives  them  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  Victor. 

You  can  enjoy  the  same  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment  as  these  sovereigns.  You  can 
entertain  your  friends  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  entertain  princes  and  dukes  and 
other  royal  personages. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,  has  a  Victryr. 

And  right  here  in  our  own  country.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  a  Victor  in  the  White 
House,  and  President-elect  Taft  is  also  the 
possessor  of  a  Victor. 


Even  a  child  can  play  the  Victor 

It’s  just  as  easy  as  anything  can  be,  and  there’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

You  wind  up  the  Victor  the  same  as  you  do  a  clock.  Turning  the  handle  winds  up 
the  motor  that  makes  the  turntable  revolve  on  which  the  record  rests. 

Then  all  you  do  is  to  put  on  the  Victor  Record  you  want  to  hear,  start  the 
turntable  revolving,  place  the  reproducing  needle  on  the  record,  and  immediately  you 
hear  the  music  you  have  picked  out,  played  so  true  to  life  that  you  imagine  the 
performers  themselves  are  standing  before  you. 


The  Victor  brings  the  greatest  artists 
right  into  your  own  home 

As  you  sit  at  home  in  your  easy  chair  you  can  hear  the  stirringmusic 
of  the  world  s  greatest  bands  and  orchestras,  the  side-splitting  jokes  and 
comic  songs  of  the  funniest  minstrels;  the  latest  song  hits,  dialogues  and 
sketches  by  the  most  popular  singers  and  comedians  of  the  vaudeville 
stage;  the  magnificent  voices  of  the  foremost  grand-opera  stars;  the 
beautiful  gospel  hymns  by  noted  soloists  and  celebrated  choirs. 

All  these  artists  are  at  your  command  on  the  Victor  to  sing1  and  to 
play  for  you  whenever  you  want  to  hear  them.  You  can  pick  out  your 
own  talent  and  arrange  a  program  to  suit  yourself. 
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Not  a  Victor 
without  the  dog 


Be  sure  that  the  Victor  dog  is  on 
the  horn  and  cabinet  of  the  Victor 
and  on  every  Victor  Record  you  buy. 

The  Victor  is  certainly  an  ideal 
Christmas  gift,  and  is  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  in  every  home. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the 
Victor—  in  no  other  way  can  you 
appreciate  what  a  wonderful  mus¬ 
ical  instrument  it  really  is.  Use 
the  coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  get  the  Victor  cat¬ 
alogues  together  with  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer.  Then  go  to  his 
store  and  hear  the  Victor.  He  will 
gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you 
want  to  hear.  This  places  you 
under  no  obligations  whatever. 


Remember,  it’s  to 
your  advantage  to 
buy  from  a  dealer  in 
your  locality. 
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Write  to-day  for 
Victor  catalogues 

They  show  all  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor—  from  $10  up— and  tell  you  all  about  A  •*’ 
them.  *  Uv 

They  give  you  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  the  3000  and  more  Victor  Records,  including 
everything  from  popular  songs  to  grand  opera.  And  we  tell  you  how  you  can  get  any  -O'  A  V 
style  Victor  with  a  list  of  records  of  your  own  selection,  on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  today 


Just  fill  out,  the  ,<t 
n  can  just,  drop  Ov 


You  don’t  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  us  a  letter 
coupon,  cut  it  off  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  Or  if  you  want,  you  can  just  drop  O 
us  a  postal  card.  But  whatever  you  do,  don’t  delay.  Do  it  to-day-  right/y 
now  while  you  are  thinking  about  it.  Remember,  every  day  without  a  N> 
Victor  is  a  loss  you  can  never  make  good.  Don’t  put  it  off.  u 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 
20th  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 
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A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  December  will  be  found  in  the  December  number 
of  Munsey’s,  Scribner’s,  McClure’s,  Century,  Everbody’s;  and  January  Cosmopolitan. 
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SHEEP  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  Good  Time  to  Increase  the  Flock. 

Sheep  form  an  important  part  of  the  farm  live 
stock  of  the  country,  and  no  other  animal  can  supply 
mankind  with  both  food 
and  clothing  at  the  same 
time,  and  of  such  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  so  it  would 
seem  that  sheep  deserve 
their  place  in  American 
agriculture.  In  nearly 
every  State  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  land 
too  rough  to  cultivate,  or 
for  various  reasons,  not 
desirable  for  general 
farming,  and  on  such 
land  sheep  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  high,  well- 
drained  fields  keep  them 
free  of  disease;  they 
distribute  their  drop¬ 
pings  over  all  parts  of 
the  field,  and  only  in 
few  cases  do  they  cut 
paths  that  develop  into 
bad  ditches,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  scanty 
grass,  and  weeds  and 
grubs,  perhaps,  are  more 
capable  of  affording  sus¬ 
tenance  for  sheep  than 
for  any  other  kind  of 
profitable  live  stock. 

However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  sheep  are  dainty 
feeders  and  that  their 
feed  and  pastures  must 
be  perfectly  clean  or 
they  will  not  eat  enough  for  profitable  gains.  Sheep, 
of  all  animals,  repay  any  kindness  shown  them,  and 
their  caretakers  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than 
necessary,  and  remember  tbe  quiet,  steady,  cool- 


A  FINE  CHEVIOT  EWE.  Fig.  457. 


headed  man  gets  along  best  with  sheep,  as  well  as 
with  most  other  stock. 

Any  farmer  who  has  ever  kept  sheep  will  invariably 
tell  you  they  are  much  more  profitable  than  any  other 
live  stock,  claiming  the  wool  pays  the  keep  of  the 


ewe  and  lamb,  while  the  lamb  is  clean  gain.  A  good 
ewe  can  be  bought  for,  say,  $5,  any  time  after  shear¬ 
ing.  She  should  drop  a  lamb  that  ought  to  bring 
when  sold  $4  or  $5,  and  should  yield  at  next  shear¬ 
ing  time,  seven  pounds  of  wool,  worth  usually  30 


cents  per  pound.  Of  course  the  profit  depends  upon 
the  kind  and  cost  of  feed  consumed,  but  if  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  grown  for  the  sheep,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  profit.  Practically  no  hothouse 
lambs  are  produced  here,  and  but  few  sheep  are 
fattened  on  grain,  as  most  of  our  grain  goes  to  the 
cattle-hog  combination,  or  to  the  hogs  alone.  Bright, 
clean  fodder,  well  cured  clover  hay  and  Alfalfa  hay, 
where  produced,  make  excellent  roughage  for  sheep, 
and  following  the  example  of  the  purebred  live  stock 
men,  some  of  our  farmers  are  growing  stock  beets 
for  their  sheep.  The  plan  is  very  commendable,  as 
the  beets  during  the  Winter  take  the  place  of  the 
succulent  grass  of  the  Summer  pasture. 

Owing  to  the  high,  rolling  nature  of  our  fields,  and 
to  rapid  rotation  of  our  pastures  here,  none  of  our 
sheep  men  has  had  any  losses  from  stomach  worms 
or  otfier  parasites,  and  our  flocks  are  usually  quite 
healthy.  'I  he  worthless  dog  has  been  the  worst 
menace,  but  the  checking  of  hunting  and  trespassing, 
the  activity  of  our  assessors  in  getting  most  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  fact  that  the  dog  tax  is  assessable 
against  the  real  estate  upon  which  any  dog  is  harbored, 
thus  making  the  landlord  responsible  for  the  tax  on 
his  tenant’s  dog,  have  decreased  the  number  of  dogs 
kept  in  this  county,  and  damage  to  sheep  from  dogs 
has  materially  decreased.  Our  farmers  have  a  few 
dogs,  but  they  are  usually  well-bred  collie  or  shep¬ 
herd  dogs,  and  are  at  home  with  sheep. 

Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Cheviot  and  Delaine  Merino 
sheep  are  raised  here,  but  the  Shropshires  and  Me¬ 
rinos  are  in  the  majority.  The  Shropshires  are  an 
excellent  breed,  and  they  look  well  both  as  lambs 


and  when  aged,  and  personally  I  admire  these  sheep 
very  much.  Fig.  458  shows  a  typical  Shropshire 
ram.  Note  how  well  this  sheep  is  covered  with 
wool,  and  the  excellent  shape  and  general  appearance. 
Fig.  457  shows  a  fine  Cheviot  ewe  having  a  full 

quota  of  the  excellent 
Cheviot  points.  Fig.  456 
shows  a  flock  of  Delaine 
Merinos.  All  are  good 
individuals  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  breed  of  fine  wool 
sheep.  I  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  breeds, 
but  prefer  to  advise  the 
prospective  shepherd  to 
study  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  and 
then  adopt  the  one  he 
likes  best,  and  that  breed 
will  be  the  best  for  him. 
The  price  of  sheep  and 
wool  is  now  low,  but 
will  most  certainly  soon 
recover,  and  just  now  is 
a  good  time  to  buy 
sheep.  However,  do  not 
try  to  get  in  on  the 
slumps  and  out  on  the 
high  prices,  but  rather 
stick  with  sheep  year 
after  year,  and  your 
profits  will  average  up 
in  a  satisfactory  manner 
during  several  years. 
Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — Sheep  en¬ 
joy  run.  ng  in  an  open 
shed  or  sheltered  yard 
for  a  part  of  every  fair 
day  in  Winter,  but  their 
sleeping  place  should  be  free  from  drafts.  A  good 
way  is  to  double-board  to  four  feet  from  the  floor 

and  stuff  the  space  with  chaff  or  straw.  Where 

possible  there  should  be  a  tub  of  running  water 


A  GOOD  SHROPSHIRE  RAM.  Fig.  458. 

accessible,  so  that  the  sheep  can  get  a  swallow  or 
two  whenever  wanted.  This  adds  to  their  comfort 
and  hence  to  the  profit  of  their  owner.  Be  sure  that 
there  are  no  burs  or  thistles  in  the  material  used  for 
bedding,  as  thele  injure  the  market  value  of  the  wool. 


A  GROUP  OF  OHIO  DELAINE  MERINOS.  Fig.  456. 
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“CORRECTING”  THE  MILK  BOTTLE  . 
The  Sealer  and  the  Dairyman. 

I  notice  on  page  918  an  article  referring  to  the 
Superintendents  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fritz  Reichmann,  whom  I 
met  last  Summer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  State  need  inspection,  and  often 
correction,  and  heartily  agree  with  the  quotation  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Gov.  Hughes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  an  abomination  on  the  other  side  when  the 
law  governing  the  weights  and  measures  is  such  that 
it  makes  it  possible  (note  the  word  possible  instead 
of  lawful),  for  a  sealer  tq  go  to  the  milk  dealers 
of  his  territory  and  demand  that  he  be  allowed  to 
test  all  their  milk  bottles  and  charge  anywhere 
from  zy2  to  five  cents  each  for  all  bottles  tested, 
whether  sealed  or  condemned,  which  according  to 
his  own  statement  made  to  me  last  Summer  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Reichmann  is  what  the  sealer 
of  our  county  had  been  doing,  I  do  not  know  from 
which  of  the  three  causes  (for  short  weight,  or 
measure),  referred  to  by  Mr.  Reichmann;  but  if 
from  ignorance  there  is  need  of  a  little  education  in 
their  own  department  and  one  would  hate  to  think  it 
W'as  from  either  of  the  other  two.  The  law  under 
which  the  superintendent  acted  in  authorizing  the 
sealer  to  test  all  milk  bottles  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  is  found  in  Domestic  Commerce  Law  (Laws 
of  1896,  Chap.  376),  Sections  14  and  16.  You  will 
note  that  Sec.  14  authorizes  the  sealer  to  test  weights 
and  measures,  etc.,  “which  are  brought  to  him  for 
that  purpose,”  and  Sec.  16  fixes  the  fees  to  be  charged 
for  such  testing  and  sealing,  and  states  that  the 
fees  shall  be  for  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  which 
he  finds  to  correspond,  or  causes  to  correspond  with 
the  standards  in  his  possession,  so  that  if  he  finds 
milk  bottles  short  measure  he  surely  cannot  “cause 
them  to  correspond  with  his  standards.”  I  know  at 
least  two  such  charges  which  he  collected  and  some 
others  which  the  owners  of  the  bottles  refused  to 
pay.  Where  a  deqler  has  several  thousand  bottles 
even  at  zy  cents  each  it  makes  it  come  pretty  high, 
while  at  five  cents  it  costs  as  much  as  the  bottles 
themselves  cost  new,  and  according  to  Sec.  16  above 
referred  to,  he  can  charge  10  cents  for  eacji  liquid 
or  dry  measure  sealed.  Of  course  this  law  was 
made  when  little  or  no  milk  was  sold  in  bottles,  so 
that  now  when  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  milk 
is  sold  that  way  it  makes  it  as  some  one  has  said 
“abominable  now.”  I  am  informed  that  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  this  State 
is  trying  to  have  the  law  changed,  putting  the  sealers 
on  salary  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  fees  collected 
as  is  now  the  case.  I  think  that  is  something  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  every  other  paper  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  dairymen  and  the  public  at  large, 
as  well  as  the  dairymen  themselves,  should  use  their 
influence  to  carry  through  and  so  aid  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  bringing  about  this  change  in  the  law,  and 
I  think  the  testing  of  milk  bottles  especially  should 
be  done  at  the  factories,  because  by  testing  the  mould 
on  which  they  are  made  it  would  guarantee  all  bot¬ 
tles  made  on  that  mould,  whereas  if  it  is  done  among 
the  dealers  it  makes  it  so  much  more  expensive  and 
nothing  like  as  thorough,  as  no  dealer  can  have  all 
his  bottles  together  at  any  one  time.  I  trust  that 
at  the  next  Legislature  there  will  be  changes  made 
to  make  the  laws  fit  the  present  conditions  better  than 
they  do  now,  and  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  help  bring 
this  about,  as  it  did  making  the  “papers  fit  the  cow.” 

Long  Island.  _  c.  o.  G. 

A  PLUMBER’S  OUTFIT. 

Many  people  regard  plumbing  work  as  rather  mys¬ 
terious.  This  idea  comes  from  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  tools,  which  are  simple  and  few  in  number 
for  all  ordinary  jobs.  They  are  not  likely  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  their  use  is  soon  learned.  A  set  as 
herein  described  may  be  had  for  as  little  as  $10,  and 
will  do  a  large  range  of  work  on  the  farm.  There 
are  other  styles  on  the  market,  but  those  named  are 
the  most  useful  and  are  standard.  If  pipe  larger  than 
iy2  inch  is  used  it  is  well  to  have  it  threaded  in  a 
shop,  as  it  is  hard  work  for  the  amateur  above  that 
size. 

The  Armstrong  pattern  stock  and  dies,  Fig.  459,  is 
the  tool  for  cutting  the  threads  on  the  pipe.  There  are 
dies  for  the  different  sizes  of  pipe.  In  using  this  tool 
be  liberal  with  lard  oil.  Common  machine  oil  will 
not  fill  the  bill,  though  it  is  better  than  nothing.  In 
addition  to  the  dies  there  is  also  a  bushing  put  in 
where  the  thumb-screw  shows.  This  fits  over  the 
pipe  and  holds  the  tool  steady.  Cut  the  thread  far 
enough  so  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  will  come  a  little 
way  through  the  top  of  the  die.  Try  the  fitting,  and 
if  it  does  not  screw  on  comfortably  set  up  the  dies 
a  trifle  and  run  over  the  thread  again.  In  using 
turn  the  tool  around  once  or  twice  and  then  back  a 


trifle.  This  breaks  the  metal  and  makes  operation  of 
the  tool  easier.  Careful  thread  cutting  and  accurate 
fitting  is  more  than  half  the  job.  Before  each  thread 
is  screwed  into  the  fitting  cover  the  threaded  por¬ 
tion  well  with  white  or  red  lead  mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  A  set 
of  stock,  dies  and  bushings,  cutting  sizes  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  inch,  costs  about  $3.50 


STOCK  AMD  DIES.  Fig.  459. 

at  the  lowest  price.  Remember  that  pipe  sizes  are 
trade  terms,  and  not  accurate  measurements.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  refer  to  inside  dimensions.  Left- 
hand  dies  come  extra.  The  novice  will  do  well  not 
to  bother  with  them.  Stick  to  the  right  hand  and 
turn  the  tool  to  the  right  in  using. 

Fig.  460  shows  the  manner  of  holding  the  pipe  in 
the  vise  and  the  position  of  the  thread  cutter.  Its 


operation  is  obvious.  Take  hold  of  the  handles  and 
turn  to  the  right,  pressing  against  the  pipe. 

The  style  of  vise  shown  in  Fig.  461  is  exceedingly 
handy,  as  it  opens  quickly  and  takes  in  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sizes  of  pipe.  It  may  be  had  for  about  $1.50. 
It  should  be  securely  bolted  to  the  bench.  The  pipe 
cutter  of  the  pattern  shown  at  2,  Fig  462,  will  cut  any 
pipe  from  %  inch  up  to  two  inches.  The  wheels  are 


VISE  AND  Vs -INCH  TAP.  Fig.  401. 

simply  placed  on  the  pipe — held  in'  the  vise — and  the 
handle  gradually  screwed  up  as  the  cutters  work 
in.  Turn  the  tool  around  the  pipe,  working  back 
and  forth.  Use  plenty  of  lard  oil.  Cost  $1.50. 

After  cutting  a  bur  is  left  on  the  pipe.  Take 
it  out  with  the  reamer,  which  is  used  in  a  bit 
brace.  Reamer  is  shown  at  1,  Fig.  462.  This 
shows  the  pipe  before  and  after  using.  Cost 


REAMER,  CUTTER  AND  FIFE  WRENCH.  Fig.  462. 


$1.00.  A  16  or  18-inch  wrench  of  the  Trimo  or 
Stillson  pattern  will  take  all  common  sizes  of  pipe, 
and  give  leverage  enough  to  screw  the  pipe  into 
place  tightly.  A  little  practice  will  tell  one  when  the 
pipe  is  screwed  into  the  fitting  sufficiently.  Price 
$1.50.  A  little  tool  known  as  a  j^-inch  tap — pipe 
size  and  thread — is  very  useful  for  threading  a  drill 
hole  for  an  eighth-inch  brass  air  valve  to  be  in¬ 
serted  where  needed.  Wallace  h.  miller. 


THE  USE  OF  “FLOATS”  IN  MANURE. 
Comparison  With  Kainit. 

I  am  undecided  whether  to  purchase  South  Carolina 
floats  or  kainit  for  use  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stables. 
I  can  buy  floats  at  $15.50  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  and  kainit 
at  $13.50.  The  chemicals  usually  run  a  good  even  qual¬ 
ity.  I  understand  that  there  is  more  plant  food  in  the 
floats  than  in  the  kainit,  and  that  whatever  plant  food 
there  is  in  kainit  is  in  sdme  form  of  potash,  while  floats 
contains  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  needed  on  medium  to  heavy  loam  soil.  It  is  said 
that  kainit  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  Fall  will  kill  or 
drive  away  many  wlreworms  and  other  injurious  things, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any  benefits  derived  from 
the  use  of  this  chemical  would  be  somewhat  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  necessity  which  would  arise  for  the  in¬ 
creased  need  of  basic  slag  or  some  other  form  of  lime 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  salts  of  the  kainit.  We 
like  to  use  some  absorbent  around  and  under  the  stables 
to  conserve  nitrogen  and  counteract  unpleasant  odors. 
Under  the  circumstances,  which  would  you  purchase  at 
the  prices  named?  t. 

Rhode  Island. 

First  make  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “floats.”  It  is  the  phosphate  rock,  mined  in  parts 
of  the  South,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  When 
acid  phosphate  is  made  this  fine  powder  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  rock  or 
breaks  up  the  combination  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Thus  the  “floats”  represent  the  ground  rock — 
not  dissolved  by  the  acid.  It  contains  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  kainit  contains  potash. 
We  prefer  the  “floats”  as  an  absorbent.  The  kainit 
does  not  give  a  very  neat  apearance,  and  if  too  much 
of  it  were  used  the  salt  which  <t  contains  might  in¬ 
jure  the  feet  of  the  stock.  The  “floats”  look  much 
like  fine  road  dust  and  will  absorb  and  hold  the 
liquids.  It  is  true  that  phosphoric  acid  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  needed  than  potash  on  medium  or  heavy  soils. 
On  light  soils  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  true.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the  theory  that  kainit 
will  destroy  wireworms  or  other  insects  unless  used 
in  such  large  quantities  that  the  soil  would  be  in¬ 
jured.  It  is  true  that  continued  use  of  salt  in 
kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  will  make  the  use  of 
lime  more  necessary. 

The  use  of  “floats”  in  the  stable  or  in  the  manure 
is  growing,  and  is  good  practice.  The  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  the  “floats”  is  not  “available,”  yet 
when  it  is  used  in  manure  the  effect  is  shown  on 
crops.  The  following  note  from  Ex.-Gov.  Hoard 
of  Wisconsin  is  good  evidence : 

“You  ask  for  some  of  my  personal  experience  with 
raw  ground  phosphate  rock.  I  have  been  using  it  in 
manure  now  nearly  three  years;  have  purchased  two 
carloads,  a  portion  of  which  I  have  prevailed  upon 
some  of  my  neighbors  to  try.  In  1907  I  noticed,  as 
did  my  neighbors,  that  my  corn  was  unusually  well 
eared,  where  manured  with  phosphated  manure.  In 
1908  the  same  thing  ocurred.  In  addition  I  had  an 
interesting  experience  with  barley.  One  field  was  an 
Alfalfa  sod  that  had  been  injured.  I  wished  to  re¬ 
seed  it.  The  land  was  rich,  and  being  an  Alfalfa 
sod  it  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  an  extra  yield 
of  the  barley.  It  had  been  heavily  manured  two 
years  before.  On  this  piece  I  got  35  bushels  per 
acre  Another  field,  same  size,  had  been  well  dressed 
with  phosphated  manure  during  the  Winter  and 
treated  otherwise  the  same  as  the  first  piece.  Both 
were  sown  to  Alfalfa,  and  three  pecks  of  barley  to 
the  acre  as  a  nurse  crop.  On  this  piece  I  received 
51  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  gain  of  16  bushels  per 
acre  I  attribute  to  the  phosphated  manure.” 

w.  d.  hoard. 

Any  farmer  can  see  the  economy  of  using  these 
“floats”  if  by  some  action  in  the  manure  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  made  available.  We  pay  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  fertilizer  makers  for  dissolving 
these  floats  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  any  part  of  this 
can  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  manure  pile  we 
shall  make  a  clear  gain  provided  we  can  buy  the 
floats  cheap  enough.  The  price  quoted  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  above  is  too  high.  Gov.  Hoard’s  tes¬ 
timony  shows  that  there  is  some  action  in  the 
manure  which  fits  at  least  some  of  the  raw  phos¬ 
phate  to  feed  grain  or  grass  crops.  Whether  this 
treatment  would  make  it  equally  useful  for  garden 
crops  is  another  question.  Many  of  us  know  the 
effect  that  liquid  manures  have  upon  bones.  You 
may  put  the  bones  in  barrels,  keep  them  saturated 
with  liquid  manure  and  covered  with  loam,  and  after 
a  few  months  find  them  quite  soft.  Of  course  bone 
is  an  organic  substance,  while  the  “floats”  represent 
a  mineral ;  still  there  is  evidently  some  dissolving 
action.  It  will  pay  farmers  to  try  this  experiment, 
and  the  results  may  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  old 
plan  of  keeping  the  liquids  separately  in  a  cistern 
to  be  used  for  their  action  upon  bones,  “floats”  or 
other  materials.  We  are  often  asked  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  use  sulphuric  acid  as  a  solvent  of 
bones,  but  we  always  warn  inquirers  against  it;  it  is 
too  dangerous  for  common  use. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  “GUARANTEED  GOODS.” 

In  the  old  days  of  home  packing  of  apples  there 
were  some  good  old  men  in  this  vicinity  who  were 
noted  for  being  a  little  “near,’’  whose  reputation  for 
packing  apples  was  rather  shaky,  but  for  several 
years  past  the  rule  has  been  to  pack  fruit  of  an  even 
grade  from  head  to  head,  while  at  the  present  time 
most  of  the  apples  are  delivered  to  the  market  in 
bushel  crates  by  weight,  and  packed  by  the  buyer. 
This  to  ensure  an  even  grade  of  fruit;  also  most 
of  the  home-packed  barrels  are  “run”  by  the  dealer 
before  shipping,  and  nothing  but  standard  fruit  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  package.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  apples  of  the  same  variety  from  different 
trees,  both  in  color,  flavor  and  size,  as  well  as  in 
keeping  quality.  I  have  also  had  some  experience 
with  the  village  retail  trade,  and  will  most  emphat¬ 
ically  say  that  here  in  the  apple  belt,  I  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but  would  like  very  much  to 
drive  around  with  a  load  of  Seek-no-furthers,  Spitz- 
enberg,  Greening  and  Baldwins,  where  these  people 
live  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
prices  which  they  report  for 
apples.  Somebody  gets  a  good 
slice  between  tbe  30  to  50  cents 
per  bushel  which  the  grower  re¬ 
ceives  and  the  four  to  six  dol¬ 
lars  per  barrel  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
Long  Island  or  Tennessee  con¬ 
sumers  buying  direct  from 
growers,  and  that  is  delays  in 
small  shipments  en  route  which 
might  cause  decay,  and  make 
trouble  betwen  the  parties.  Of 
course  if  I  ship  a  barrel  of 
apples,  and  it  is  all  right  when 
it  leaves  my  hands,  I  want  the 
full  contract  price.  The  buyer 
also  pays  his  good  money  for 
good  fruit,  and  he  wants  what 
he  pays  for  and  should  have  it. 

If,  however,  the  fruit  is  half 
spoiled  in  shipment  through  no 
fault  of  either  party,  the  chances 
are  that  one  of  them  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  blame,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  business 
relations  between  them. 

L.  B.  S.  makes  some  good 
points  while  giving  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  buying  things  of  farm¬ 
ers.  If  everyone  would  tell  of 
the  defects  in  what  he  offers 
for  sale,  and  have  everything 
as  good  as  he  could  possibly 
grow  it,  lie  might  lose  a  few 
sales  once  in  a  while,  but  in  the 
long  run  he  would  come  out 
ahead.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
possible  in  picking  a  lot  of 
sweet  corn  to  get  some  imper¬ 
fect  ears,  unless  we  open  the 
husks  a  bit,  which  spoils  the 
corn,  but  if  when  a  man  sold  a  bad  ear  of  corn  and 
it  was  brought  to  his  notice  he  should  explain  the 
facts  and  replace  it  free  with  the  next  order,  he 
would  be  the  man  to  get  my  custom  if  I  were  buy¬ 
ing  corn,  or  anything  else  in  his  line.  I  can  see  no 
radical  difference  between  the  man  who  will  get  a 
penny  dishonestly  in  a  deal  concerning  a  dozen  ears 
of  corn  and  the  man  who  will  misrepresent  the 
situation  in  order  to  buy  a  crop  for  less  than  he 
cotdd  afford  to  pay,  and  still  make  a  fair  profit.  The 
principle  involved  is  the  same  in  either  case ;  and 
also  in  my  experience  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man 
who  habitually  tries  to  get  the  best  end  of  every 
deal,  who  does  not  suffer  greater  loss  in  one  way 
or  another  than  the  money  he  may  get  is  ever  worth 
to  him.  j.  A.  CRANE. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmers’  Side  of  the  Question. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  L.  B.  S.’s  article  on 
the  buyers’  side  of  farm  produce.  L.  B.  S.  does  not 
state  his  occupation,  only  states  he  lives  in  a  large 
manufacturing  town,  and  I  must  suppose  him  to  be 
a  manufacturer,  mechanic  or  merchant,  but  of  course 
he  never  made  the  poor  pair  of  shoes  (just  thrown 
away),  that  I  paid  $3.50  for,  or  the  worthless  pair  of 
rubber  boots  I  had  last  Spring,  or  the  grass  scythe  I 
bought  last  Summer  that  was  guaranteed  by  the 
maker,  but  proved  to  be  worthless,  or  the  ax  I 
bought  some  time  ago  with  the  maker's  guarantee 
stamped  on  it  and  when  our  local  dealer  returned  it 
they  would  do  nothing  and  advised  him  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  Nor  if  L.  B.  S.  was  really  in  any  of  these 
lines  of  business  would  he  throw  away  the  poor  part 
of  his  product  and  only  offer  for  sale  that  small 
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part  which  was  perfect  and  good.  I  do  not  think 
the  farmers  are  getting  anywhere  near  the  quality 
of  goods  for  their  money  that  they  are  giving.  I 
have  not  mentioned  adulterated  feeds,  fertilizer, 
seeds,  etc.,  and  in  fact  please  tell  me  of  one  manu¬ 
factured  article  that  we  have  to  buy  that  is  up  to 
the  guarantee,  or  that  is  to  be  had  at  a  fair  price. 

Pennellville,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  d. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  am  one  of  those  farmers  who  arc  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  crops.  If  I  raise  good  crops  this 
year  I  begin  at  once  to  plan  for  better  ones  next 
year.  I  note  carefully  every  little  mistake  that  I 
may  have  made  during  the  past  year,  and  seek  to 
avoid  it  next  year.  In  potato  farming,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  failures  must  be  made  stepping  stones 
to  success. 

During  recent  years  I  have  always  made  it  a  point 
to  select  my  potato  ground  in  the  Fall,  and  I  never 
fail  to  select  a  good  clover  sod.  This  is  well  ma¬ 


nured  in  the  Fall,  and  plowed  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  possible.  After  the  ground  is  well  harrowed  I 
sow  from  500  to  800  pounds  of  some  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The  rows  are  marked 
?J/2  feet  apart,  and  the  potatoes,  cut  one  and  two 
eyes  to  a  piece,  are  planted  14  inches  apart  in  the 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  COWBOY.  Fig.  464. 

rows.  The  rows  are  four  or  five  inches  deep,  as  I 
find  this  depth  during  dry  spells  gives  better  results 
than  more  shallow  planting.  Soon  after  the  plant¬ 
ing  I  harrow  the  ground  level,  as  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  level  culture.  Hilling  may  do  all  right  in 
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a  wet  year,  but  I  am  no  advocate  of  hilling.  I 
tried  it  once  and  a  prolonged  drought  followed,  and 
that  will  do  for  me.  I  shall  never  try  it  again. 
After  the  potatoes  are  up  the  cultivator  must  be 
kept  going  as  long  as  the  stalks  are  green.  The 
more  the  ground  is  stirred  the  less  weeds  there  will 
be,  and  the  more  moisture  conserved.  Let  me  cau¬ 
tion  potato  growers  against  using  small  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  and  also  against  wilted  seed  potatoes.  They  lack 
vigor,  and  will  certainly  result  in  reduced  yields. 

Newport,  Pa.  j.  a  s. 

“HOLDING  BACK”  FRUIT  BUDS. 

In  this  country  we  have  late  frosts  in  the  Spring 
which  almost  always  kill  the  fruit.  It  will  come  off 
warm  in  March  and  start  the  buds,  and  then  freeze  in 
April  and  kill  the  fruit.  Would  it  be  wise  to  dig  a 
ditch  around  the  trees  a  few  feet  away,  then,  after  the 
ground  freezes  solid,  run  the  ditch  full  of  water  and 
let  it  freeze,  then  cover  heavily  with  straw,  so  as  to 
keep  the  ice  there  late  in  the  Spring?  Would  this  tend 
to  retard  growth  later,  till  settled  weather?  Who  can 
give  experience  in  this  line?  H.  d.  l. 

Ord,  Neb. 

The  plan  will  not  work.  If 
tree  roots  are  encased  in  ice  and 
the  top  is  exposed  to  high  tem¬ 
peratures  the  sap  flow  will  start 
anyhow,  and  budding  and 
blooming  proceed  with  ice¬ 
bound  and  inactive  roots.  It  has 
been  tried,  and  branches  have 
been  taken  in  through  windows 
of  houses  from  trees  standing 
by,  when  outdoor  temperatures 
were  low,  and  branches  and 
blooms  leafed  and  bloomed  in 
room  or  greenhouse  while  at¬ 
tached  to  outdoor  growing  trees 
and  plants.  If  the  entire  top 
could  be  covered  with  earth  in 
that  way  it  could  be  held  back 
a  few  days  but  very  few.  The 
last  two  years  the  prematurely 
warm  March  and  April  weather 
has  been  unusual,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
soon  again.  We  had  the  same 
conditions  here  this  Spring.  The 
morning  of  May  1  mercury 
stood  from  17  to  22  above,  while 
much  bloom  was  out  in  full.  I 
supposed  all  would  be  a  wreck, 
but  it  is  remarkable  what  was 
saved.  Last  year  it  was  80 
above  in  last  days  of  March,* 
and  the  heat  was  oppressive; 
later  in  April  we  had  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  These  two  seasons 
give  a  good  test  of  value  of 
varieties  to  stand  such  exces¬ 
sive  changes — tests  of  hardiness 
of  bloom.  One  of  the  standard 
commercial  varieties,  Janet, 
stood  the  freeze  best,  York  Im¬ 
perial  stood  it  next  best.  In  the 
family  orchard  list  Wealthy, 
Duchess,  Yellow  Transparent,  Walbridge,  Iowa  Blush, 
lead  in  cropping.  This  year  we  have  quite  a  few 
Winesap.  I  have  a  screen  of  White  pine  trees  planted 
70  rods  through  my  orchard,  and  the  row  on  west 
side  of  this  is  well  filled  being  mostly  Roman  Stem. 
This  sho\ys  the  value  of  a  screen  in  near  proximity 
to  the  orchard  row,  as  the  thawing  out  of  frost  was 
so  slow  as  the  sun  rose  that  May  morning  it  did  not 
wreck  blooms  so  badly.  w.  m.  romberger. 

Iowa. 

Your  correspondent’s  proposed  labor  would  be  in 
vain,  so  far  as  retarding  the  fruit  buds  is  concerned. 
Dormancy  of  the  roots  seems  to  exercise  very  little 
influence  upon  the  dormancy  of  the  branches.  This 
fact  may  easily  be  demonstrated,  since  a  branch  taken 
in  at  a  window,  and  kept  in  a  room  in  which  a  Sum¬ 
mer  temperature  is  maintained,  will  put  forth  buds 
and  blossoms  even  though  the  outside  temperature  be 
below  zero.  The  most  promising  way  of  retarding 
fruit  buds  seems  to  be  the  whitewash  suggested  by 
Prof.  Whitten,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
In  West  Virginia  a  large  block  of  trees — apples  and 
peaches — was  held  back  for  several  days  during  the 
past  season,  with  very  favorable  results. 

Michigan.  w.  m.  munson. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  correspondent  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wrote  us  seven  years  ago  that  he  had  used  a  lime 
spray  to  retard  peach  buds.  He  sprayed  his  trees 
in  December  with  the  following  wash :  Stir  together 
six  pounds  dry  whiting,  two  pounds  dry  zinc;  scald 
with  boiling  water  to  a  thick  paste.  Scald  one  pound 
cornstarch  as  for  paste ;  mix  the  two  while  warm, 
and  reduce  to  proper  consistency.  This  makes  a 
superior  calcimine. 


ROSA  RUGOSA  X  ROSA  NITIDA.  FRUITING  TWIG.  Natural  Size.  Fig.  463. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  974. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.l 

TREE  BORERS  AND  A  MULCH. 

I  notice  you  are  having  some  trouble 
with  borers  in  your  peach  trees.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  by  mulching 
trees  you  are  making  just  the  nicest 
kind  of  a  seed  bed  for  the  rascals? 
I  used  to  do  that  way  by  the  advice  of 
some  wiseacre,  and  had  your  trouble. 
So  I  changed  to  the  other  extreme  and 
instead  of  piling  light  material,  rich  in 
humus,  against  the  tree  trunk,  I  spread 
it  around  at  a  distance,  and  packed 
sand  or  subsoil  'solidly  around  the 
stems  of  the  tree,  and  had  no  further 
trouble  from  borers.  Iiji  one  case  a 
young  apple  tree  three  or  four  inches 
thick  was  almost  eaten  off  by  worms. 
With  faint  hope  of  saving  it  a  cart¬ 
load  of  sand  was  mounded^  up  around 
it  and  so  left  till  now,  20  years  or 
more  later,  the  tree  is  large  and  in  full 
bearing,  one  of  more  than  20-inch 
diameter.  It  looks  very  reasonable  to 
me  that  the  proper  place  for  mulch  is, 
not  up  against  the  trunk  but  over  the 
extending  roots.  wm.  T.  s medley. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Apple  borer  and  Peach 
borer  are  quite  distinct.  The  eggs  of 
the  first  are  laid  by  a  beetle  while  the 
parent  of  the  Peach  borer  is  a  moth. 
Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  Mr. 
Smedley  is  right  about  the  Apple  borer. 
The  insect  appears  to  work  under  the 
mulch,  and  when  it  is  close  to  the  tree 
they  are  more  troublesome.  We  keep 
the  mulch  away  with  a  little  mound  of 
coal  ashes  or  dirt  close  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  With  the  Peach  borer 
the  case  is  different.  The  instinct  of 
the  moth  is  to  lay  her  egg  on  the  bark 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When 
the  mulch  is  piled  around  the  tree  she 
cannot  do  this,  but  lays  the  egg  higher 
up  on  the  trunk.  We  found  this  true 
of  many  trees  this  Fall  when  digging 
out  the  borers.  They  had  not  worked 
so  far  down  to  the  roots  as  had  those 
which  started  at  the  base  of  the  ground. 
The  worst  objection  we  found  to  a 
mulch  close  around  the  tree  is  danger 
from  fire.  We  have  lost  a  number  from 
that  cause.  We  would  prefer  a  mound 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  the  mulch 
some  18  inches  out.  With  young  trees 
just  planted,  especially  in  a  very  dry 
season  the  mulch  close  to  the  tree  helps. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

In  Brevities,  page  938,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asked  if  Paragon  chestnuts  are  hardy  in 
western  New  York.  Many  years  ago, 
probably  15  or  more,  I  sent  to  H.  M. 
Engle,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  some  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  trees.  From  scions  cut 
from  these  trees  I  grafted  a  lot  of 
sprouts  from  ordinary  sweet  chestnuts, 
many  of  which  grew.  Only  one  of  the 
original  trees  lived,  but  that  and  the 
grafted  trees  are  all  alive,  and  never 
one  has  in  any  degree  been  injured  by 
the  Winters,  although  the  mercury  some¬ 
times  goes  down  to  20  below  zero.  The 
original  tree  stands  out  in  an  open  place 
and  is  shaped  much  like  an  apple  tree, 
but  the  grafted  trees  are  very  much 
larger  and  all  bear  annually  large  crops 
of  chestnuts.  In  same  grove  is  a  tree 
of  Numbo,  and  this  also  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer;  and  the 
nuts  are  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as 
Paragon.  Both  kinds  are  good  growers 
and  the  foliage  is  very  large  and  strong, 
but  the  trees  bear  so  abundantly  that 
they  do  not  make  as  much  growth  as  the 
ordinary  sweet  variety.  I  do  not  think 
the  quality  of  nut  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  native,  but  both  are  very  good  when 
baked  or  boiled,  and  if  the  skin  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  nut  inside  the  shell  is  re¬ 
moved  the  quality  is  much  improved  for 
eating  raw.  The  greatest  drawback  in 


chestnut  growing  here  is  the  boys.  Un¬ 
less  one  gathers  them  before  frost  or 
“sleeps  with  both  eyes  open”  he  will  fail 
to  get  but  a  small  share  of  the  crop. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Grafting  on  Toiman. 

II.  L.  II.,  Canandaigua ,  N.  Y. — On  page 
894  E.  Van  Alstyne  states  lie  lias  grafted 
his  Toiman  Sweet  trees  over.  1  would  like 
to  know  what  was  grafted  on,  sweet  or 
sour  apples,  and  if  the  flavor  was  good. 
I  have  a  dozen  Toiman  trees  which  hear 
well,  but  I  find  them  not  marketable  and 
poor  for  elder.  On  another  farm  I  have 
Greenings  grafted  on  sweet  apple  and  they 
are  doing  well. 

Ans. — The  variety  grafted  on  was 
Baldwins.  This  was  done  some  20 
years  ago.  I  have  never  noticed  any 
modification  of  the  Baldwin  flavor. 
These  trees,  however,  do  bear  as  fine 
Baldwins  as  I  raise;  whether  this  is 
due  to  the  cutting  back,  and  thinning 
incident  to  the  grafting,  or  the  combi¬ 
nation  I  don’t  know.  Thi.s  is  certain, 
that  the  Toiman  is  a  very  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  with  a  good  root  system, 
hence  a  good  stock  to  work  on. 

EDW’D  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Does  Scale  Prefer  Some  Varieties? 

Would  not  a  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  San  Jose  scale  will  injure  or  kill 
much  more  quickly  some  varieties  of 
apple  trees  than  others  be  of  benefit  to 
your  readers?  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  some  varieties  re¬ 
sist  the  ravages  of  the  scale  much  longer 
than  others.  My  experience  is  limited  to 
a  few  varieties,  but  where  the  scale  is 
known  to  exist  I  would  not  plant  Ben 
Davis,  Gano,  Nansemond  Beauty  or 
Grimes.  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Ralls 
and  Rome  Beauty  stand  the  scale  here 
better  than  any  others,  with,  I  think,  the 
York  Imperial  in  the  lead.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  experience  of  others,  and 
believe  such  a  discussion  would  be  of 
benefit  to  fruit  growers  and  farmers. 

Virginia.  J-  E-  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  call  for  a  record  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  tell  us  what  you  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  regard.  Have  you  found 
any  varieties  of  apples  more  susceptible 
than  others  ? _ 

DRAIN  THE  WATER  PIPES. 

I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  the 
ingenious  scheme  outlined  on  page  890  for 
furnishing  a  kitchen  with  hot  water  at  a 
trifling  expense.  But  I  hasten  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  deadly 
possibilities  attending  an  attempt  to  use  a 
water  front  under  the  circumstances  he  de¬ 
scribes.  With  a  coil  or  bent  return  pipe, 
sucli  as  Mr.  Keeler  uses,  building  a  hot 
fire  after  a  night  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero  in  the  kitchen  would  result  in  nothing 
worse  than  a  split  pipe;  but  with  a  water 
front  the  almost  certain  result  would  be  an 
explosion  that  would  wreck  the  range  and 
kill  or  maim  any  occupant  of  the  room. 
With  a  water  front  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  and  with  a  coil  it  is  expedient,  to 
have  a  faucet  attached  to  the  pipe  within- 
a  foot  of  where  the  water  enters  the  range. 
After  a  cold  night  if  the  water  does  not 
run  freely  from  this  faucet,  defer  building 
the  fire  until  you  have  established  a  per¬ 
fect  circulation.  This  is  the  only  safe  plan 
for  cold  weather  if  a  fire  is  not  kept  over 
night.  And  let  me  add  that  the  life  of  the 
coil  in  the  fire-pot  can  be  made  practically 
perpetual  by  having  it:  made  of  brass  in¬ 
stead  of  iron.  If  the  iron  does  not  soon 
rust  out  it  will  clog  with  rust. 

FRANCIS  E.  WEBSTER. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


goods  without  losing  trade.  Many  bakers 
in  t’nis  city  feel  very  blue  over  the  outlook. 
One  told  me  that  he  paid  $20  for  his  last 
00-pound  tub  of  butter,  and  40  cents  for 
eggs.  Jlis  trade  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
critical  than  others  in  that  vicinity,  yet  if 
he  raised  the  retail  prices  many  would  buy 
at  cheaper  places  and  take  goods  that  they 
would  not  accept  from  him.  In  addition 
to  this  he  must  continue  a  custom,  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  good  times,  of  mak¬ 
ing  “New  Year’s  cakes,”  weighing  upwards 
of  two  pounds,  as  gifts  for  all  regular 
customers. 

Wool. — The  prices  secured  at  recent 
London  sales  were  a  decided  advance,  and 
trade  in  this  country  is  now  feeling  the 
effect  in  a  stronger  market  and  higher 
prices  on  some  items.  Just  how  long  this 
will  continue  is  uncertain,  as  mill  men  an¬ 
on  willing  to  stock  up  heavily  at  the  ad¬ 
vance  until  they  find  that  the  increased 
prices  have  backbone  enough  to  stand 
pounding.  The  use  of  wool  in  clothing 
lias  not.  in  the  past  20  years,  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population. 
In  Hie  matter  of  underwear,  linen  and  spe¬ 
cial  weaves  of  cotton  have  in  many  cases 
supplanted  wool.  Formerly  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  living  In  the  North  wore 
flannel  in  Winter,  at  ieast,  and  many  the 
year  around.  Now  thousands  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  wear  linen,  lisle  or  other  forms  of 
cotton.  This  one  item  makes  a  material 
difference  iu  the  market  for  raw  wool. 

Butter.- — The  steady  increase  in  price 
is  causing  discussion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  butter  trust  being  responsible  for  it:, 
and  there  is  a  report  that  the  Government 
authorities  are  looking  into  the  matter  for 
possible  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law.  Whether  any  such  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  exists  among  butter  operators 
ns  is  found  in  the  alleged  criminal  trusts 
may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
essential  bone  and  muscle  elements  which 
make  certain  business  combinations  in¬ 
tolerably  hoggish  and  unjust  exist  in  the 
butter  and  egg  trade,  made  possible  by 
unlimited  opportunity  for  secret  cold  stor¬ 
age  of  these  products.  Let  it  be  known 
whether  a  scarcity  is  actual  or  artificial, 
and  the  price  will  regulate  itself  on  the 
only  fair  basis  of  actual  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Nominal  reports  of  the  quantities 
of  butter  and  eggs  in  cold  storage  are 
made  at  intervals,  but  these  reports  are 
not  believed  to  be  anywhere  near  com¬ 
plete.  w.  w.  H. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

HE  DID— AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

Kant  Taunton,  Maes.,  Oct.  28,  1908. 
The  Rookrh  A  HiinnARD  Co., 

Mlddletnwn.  Conn. 

Gentlemen  : — It  la  very  noticeable,  aa  well  aa  quit*  pleaa- 
Iiir,  to  hear  the  good  reports  of  Hubbard’*  Fertilizers 
amongourtrade  and  to  noletba  gradual  gain  In  cuatomera, 
route  coming  to  ua  for  Hubbard’a  Fertilizer*  who  do  not 
generally  trade  with  11a.  Thlaaeema  to  come  about  through 
Hoeing  cropa  grow  on  Huhhard'a  at  nelghbora’  farm*.  V.'e 
like  to  aell  Huhhard'a  Fertilizer* hecauao  a  ruatoiner  la  aure 
to  come  hack  for  more.  Truly  youra, 

J.  J.  O'  Connor 

Huhhard'a  Vertlllaer  Almanac  for  1909  now 
ready  and  will  be  lent  free  to  any  addrei*. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Makers  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 
Miridletowu,  Conn. 


ISBELL’S 

BELL  BRAND 
CLOVER 


and  other  Farm  Seeds  are  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  are  in  the  great¬ 
est  producing  section  in  the  World  and  j 


can  quote 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES  AT  RIGHT  PRICES. 

State  what  you  want  to  buy  and  ask  for 
samples  and  prices. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  «fc  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Box  SI,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF 
AMERICAN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

By  T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

Grandest  and  most  valuable  work  on 
Grapes  in  the  U.  S.  is  now  offered  on 
subscriptions.  Send  for  terms  to 

T.  V.  M  U N SOX  SON,  Publishers, 
Denison,  Texas. 


A  PRACTICAL  OUTFIT  for  soldering  tools 
and  instructions,  $1.50.  EDW.  FRANK,  No.  12 
W.  Otli  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


THE  ENORMOUS  YIELD  of  50,000  quarts  of 
»  Strawberries  now  growing  by  my  system  on 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  wo  would  aell  to 
the  dealer— pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol¬ 
ished.  ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 
we  refund  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
standard  for  fifty 
years. 

Oar  Illustrated 
8tove  Book, 
free,  tolls  ali 
about  stoves, 
drafts,  chimneys, 
etc.  Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stov©  60. 

3  Oak  St  Troy. NY. 


If  you  arc  in  want  of  anything  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  DARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 

why  not  putronize  tho  old, 
reliable,  up-to-date  S.  & 
H.  Co.,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  planters  for  over  hnlf 
n  century?  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
ltoses.  Vines,  mail  size 
Shrubs  nnd  Trees  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stor  k  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of 
bedding  plants.  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyersof  Erultand  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  No.  2,  168 
pages,  to  buyers  of  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palms  nnd  green  bouse 
ilants  in  general.  Try  us.  Wo  will  give  you  11  squure 
leal.  65  yours.  41  greenhouses.  1200  acreB. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  183«  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


FASTEST  JCE  CUTTER 

Boats  50men  with  saws,  and  does  it  in 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low- 

§riced  plow  for 
utchers,  dairy-  fit).  .  tooth  anc 

men,  farmer*  and  hotel*.  J  ./  Swing  Gllide. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.nfT- Ice  Tool:it  all 
54  BOSTON,  MASS.  kinds,  Catalog  tret. 


Has 
patent 
clearing 
riu 


TO  GROW  A  GOOD 
GARDEN 

good  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  can’t  be  done  with  i>oor 
tools.  Here’s  an  Iron  Age  Tool 
especially  made  for  garden  work.  It 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys 
and  girls  cun  do  tho 
gardening  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops,  if 
you’ll  equ  ip  them 
with  Iron  Ago 
Tools.  Send 
for  our 
1908  cat¬ 
alog. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  h^S,ng  STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kowanno,  Ind., 
says; 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street. 
Forestville,  Conn. 


TRYON  STANCHIONS 

SIMPLB,  DURABLE  AND  SAFE. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that 
we  havo  a  stanchion  that  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  all  other  makes, 
without  tlie  objectionable  features 
of  any  of  them. 

'Write  for  booklet. 

TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO., 
Le  Roy  -  -  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Shade  Trees,  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vita;  Hedging, 

Cherry  Trees  a  Specialty.  Tkkks  and  Plants  by 
Mail  Postpaid  will  save  you  express  costs.  Send  for 
our  Catalogue,  (It  is  Free),  it  will  tell  yon  the  rest 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hij;litstown,  N.  J. 

WE  MAIL  OUR  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes  are  arriving  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  from  Europe,  and  the  market  is  dull, 
with  a  disposition  to  shade  prices  In  order 
to  make  sales. 

Tons  of  Toys. — Nuremburg,  Germany,  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  toys,  which 
are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
thousands  of  American  small  gii’ls  and 
boys  having  shared  in  the  Noah’s  arks  and 
other  delights  turned  out  by  the  artisans 
of  the  ancient  city.  A  Ilamburg-American 
ship  just  arrived  at  New  York  brought  5,000 
tons  of  Nuremburg  toys.  No  passengers 
were  carried,  the  whole  vessel  being  given 
up  to  the  jumping-jack  cargo. 

Eggs. — The  prices  are  getting  to  be  ex¬ 
treme.  Strictly  fresh  gathered  are  very 
scarce,  wholesaling  above  50  cents.  The 
conditions  are  particularly  hard  for  bakers. 
They  must  have  eggs,  and  have  lo  pay  in 
the  neighborhood  of  40  cents  for  anythjr>>*. 
suitable,  yet  are  unable  to  make  a  pro¬ 
portionate  advance  In  the  price  of  bakery 


The  New  Modern  Litter  Carrier 


is  the  greatest  time  and  labor  saver  for  bai 


•ns  and  stables— carries  the  manure  away  from 
buildings  and  one  man  can  do  the  work  quicker 
than  two  can  without  it.  Figure  out  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  dollars  and  cents  this  saving  would 
mean  to  you  in  the  course  of  one  year — our 
carriers  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Once  installed  in  your  buildings  you  would 
not  be  without  it  for  many  times  the  cost. 

The  “NEW  MODERN” 

as  the  name  implies,  is  the  most  practical  and 
up-to-date  carrier  on  the  market.  It  has 
double  trolley  and  double  chain  hoist,  easy  to 
operate  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  We 
also  make  a  special  carrier  for  carrying 
ensilage  from  silo  to  stable. 

OUR  “NEW  MODERN” 
SWING  CATTLE  STANCHIONS 

with  individual  mangers,  WATERING 
BASINS,  PC  to.,  are  superior  to  all  others. 
If  you  want  anything  for  a  modern  dairy  barn, 
write  us.  Illustrated  circulars  showing  all 
flxtui’es  Free.  Write  us  today.  Address 


GLOR  BROTHERS  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  19,  Attica,  New  York. 
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“COBLESS  CORN.” 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  entitled 
“Cobless  Corn.”  If  it  is  the  real  thing 
perhaps  a  little  investigation  might  de¬ 
velop  something  that  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  your  many  readers.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  only  another  “Alaska 
Wheat”  fake  it  surely  deserves  a  little 
newspaper  notoriety.  w.  c.  b. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  clipping  mentioned  fol¬ 
lows  : 

And  now  it  is  the  eobless  corn.  A  year 
ago  II.  J.  Sconce  and  Taylor  Garlougli,  of 


HYBRID  BETWEEN  ORDINARY  CORN 
AND  TEOSINTE.  Fig.  405. 


Vermillion  County,  purchased  a  quantity 
of  seed  corn  in  Indiana.  In  the  shipment 
was  a  freak  ear,  which,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  cob,  had  a  core  of  husk,  the  grains 
being  neatly  wrapped  on  the  soft  founda¬ 
tion  like  peas  in  a  pod.  Mr.  Sconce  was 
impressed  with  the  novelty  of  the  find  ana 
decided  to  plant  all  the  kernels  found  on 
the  freak  ear.  To  his  surprise,  the  ears 
produced  this  Fall  wore  found  to  be  exact 
reproductions  of  the  single  ear.  He  has 
decided  to  plant  more  of  the  corn  next 
year,  and  will  endeavor  to  improve  it.  The 
ears  produced  this  year  yielded  as  much 
corn  as  those  provided  with  cobs,  while 
the  kernels  were  large  and  solid.  The 
ears  were  well  filled,  kernels  even  growing 
among  the  silk.  The  freak  ears  were  placed 
on  exhibition  at  a  counl ry  fair  at  Sidell 
last  week,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Several  articles  like  the  above  have 
been  going  the  rounds.  Wc  shall  not  be 


got  a  few  grains  of  this  hybrid  seed 
which  was  accidentally  crossed.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  of  practical  value  and  no 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  high 
prices  for  the  seed. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Southern  Ohio. 

IF.  S-,  Waverly ,  O. — Can  I  sow  Crimson 
clover  after  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn,  cut  it  for  hay  and  put  in  corn  again 
next.  May  following?  It  is  mostly  flood 
land,  and  I  would  like  to  have  something 
on  it  in  Winter.  I  have  plenty  of  other 
grass  land. 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  ought  to 
thrive  in  your  latitude,  but  we  would 
not  guarantee  it  on  such  land.  If 
you  can  get  it  through  the  Winter 
you  can  cut  a  fair  crop  of  hay  and 
turn  the  stubble  under  for  another  corn 
crop.  If  this  land  is  flooded  in  late 
Winter  or  Spring  the  chances  are  the 
clover  will  be  killed. 

Force  Pump  at  Long  Range. 

IF.  A'.,  Sandbar n,  ln<l. — J.  E.  II.,  Kinzers, 
I’a.,  will  find  no  trouble  in  his  proposed 
pumping  outfit.  A  neighbor  of  mine  is 
drawing  water  with  a  force  hand  pump. 
Ills  well  is  194  feet  away  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  The  pump  is  at  barn  lot.  The 
pump  cylinder  is  about  27  or  28  feet  above 
the  level  of  water  in  well.  If  you  want 
pipe  below  frost  line  use  a  pump  with 
three-way  cut-off.  My  farmhouse  of  three 
rooms  is  going  to  be  heated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  system :  I  have  a  heating  stove.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  water  coil  of  %-inch 
galvanized  pipe  and  pass  it  either  through 
the  bowl  of  the  stove  or  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  then  through  the  wall  to  spare  room, 
and  to  a  radiator ;  then  to  the  kitchen  to 
a  supply  tank  or  a  barrel.  This  barrel 
is  to  have  an  escape  by  way  of  14-inch  pipe 
the  flow  pipe  going  out  at  bottom  of  tank 
and  return  coming  in  about  center.  Barrel 
is  to  be  tapped  with  faucet  high  enough  to 
insure  plenty  of  water  in  pipes,  and  to  be 
just  higher  than  radiator.  If  there  should 
be  any  danger  in  this  please  mention  it. 

Ans. — This  plan  seems  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  and  safe  if  properly  put  in.  Such 
coils  are  much  in  use  hereabouts  as 
auxiliary  heaters  in  hot-air  furnaces, 
and  give  a  lot  of  satisfaction,  as  they 
take  heat  where  it  cannot  be  carried  in 
hot-air  pipes.  They  also  utilize  much 
waste  heat.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
W.  K.  understands  that  the  cold  water 
goes  into  the  coil  at  the  bottom  and 
the  hot  water  rises  through  the  top, 
flowing  upward  all  the  time  to  the  radia¬ 
tor  and  then  to  the  tank  he  plans, 
which  must  at  all  times  have  a  water 
level  above  the  radiator  top.  The  great 
secret  of  a  successful  hot  water  system, 


surprised  to  see  this  “cobless”  boomed 
like  Alaska  wheat  or  Seedless  apple. 
We  can  find  nothing  definite  about  this 
freak.  Dr.  B.  Galloway  thinks  it  may  be 
the  same  as  “pod  corn.”  A  picture  of 
this  is  given  at  Fig.  460.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated 
as  a  novelty.  It  cannot  compete  with 
ordinary  corn  in  practical  value.  Dr. 
Galloway  also  says  that  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  corn  and  Tcosinte  is 
often  reported.  A  picture  of  such 
hybrid  is  shown  at  Fig.  465.  These  men 
who  talk  about  “cobless”  corn  may  have 


large  or  small,  is  to  have  the  flow  and 
return  pipes  so  graded  that  there  is  no 
interruption  to  the  circulation  of  the 
water,  and  no  air  pockets.  A  little  air 
pocket  will  stop  the  working  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  surprising  manner.  With  the 
water  above  the  coil  and  radiator  a  re¬ 
lief  pipe  in  the  tank  to  let  off  any  steam 
that  might  accumulate  ‘would  insure 
safety.  Get  a  good  free  circulation  of 
water  and  fix  it  so  there  can  be  no 
accumulation  of  steam  at  any  point,  and 
it  will  work  and  be  safe. 

W.  H.  MILLER. 


The  Use  of  Commercial  Ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  coming 
into  more  general  use  every  day.  Our 
agricultural  colleges,  more  than  ever 
before,  are  recommending  our  farmers 
to  use  these  fertilizers.  That  they  are 
difficult  to  sow  is  well  known  to  all 
users.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
vary  as  to  consistency.  Some  of  the 
fertilizers  are  bone  dry,  others  lumpy 
and  sticky.  Then,  too,  'commercial 
fertilizers  arc  affected  by  atmospher¬ 
ical  conditions,  which  make  them  hard 
to  sow.  The  Superior  Drill,  made  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will 
successfully  handle  all  known  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  no  matter 
how  difficult  to  sow.  The  Superior 
is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  and  do 
it  right.  '[  hercforc  the  farmer  runs 
no  risk  in  purchasing  a  Superior.  These 
drills  are  made  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles  and  sizes,  and  in  addition  to 
sowing  all  brands  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  well  as  granular  lime,  will 
sow  every  known  grain  and  grass  seed, 
fiom  the  tiniest  grass  to  large  bush 
lima  beans  without  cracking  the  seed. 

I  he  grain  and  fertilizer  feeds  are 
known  to  be  positive  force  feeds.  The 
mechanism  is  very  simple  and  easily 
understood.  The  Superior  is  strong  and 
will  stand  up  under  the  most  severe 
work.  Write  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  copy  of  their  Superior  catalogue. 
Then  go  to  your  retail  implement  deal¬ 
er,  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior 
Drill  before  purchasing  any  other 
make.  Should  you  want  any  special 
information,  the  manufacturers  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  it  promptly. 
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OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

I  ln  four  Sizes  to  suit  the 

j  need  of  both  tho  small  and  large  grower 
as  well  as  job  threshermon.  Those  thresh¬ 
ers  are  guaranteed  to  thresh  all  kinds 
or  Beans  and  Peas  directly  from  tho 

tho  B0*d.°rOWln°  Vln0*  w,lhout  •PlMIno 
Our  Proposition  to  Bean  or  Pea  growors 
i  Is  tho  most  falrand  liberal  ever  made 
1  by  a  manufacturer. 

Write  for  It  and  the  book  today, 

J.  L.  OWENS  CO. 

682  Superior  St.  S,  E.'' 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-1  neh  Hop:  Fence ; 1 Ge  f or 
26-lnch;  Ji)c  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  31-lnch;  27c  for  a  17-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  230,  M  UNCI  E,  INO. 


48  IN.T?,?dE  29c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  67 
«  MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  0. 


The  roofing  with  lasting 
life — 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Doesn’t  dry-out,  crack, 
pulverize,  rot,  nor  rust. 
Keeps  its  weather-resisting 
qualities  longer  than  any 
other  roofing,  because  it  is 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt. 

A  thirty-two-million-dollar  company  gives 
iti  written  guarantee  with  every  roll. 

Any  handy  man  can  lay  Genasco.  Cement 
and  nails  in  every  roll.  Mineral  or  smooth 
surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark.  And  write  for  free  samples  and 
Book  10. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Nafiona!  Field  and  Hog  Fence 
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gives  bent  service,  lasts  longest,  eausosno  trouble.  IJon’t 
buy  a  fence  until  you  have  written  about  this,  our 

RANGER  I  .HUMANE 

^  or  Hunger  Barb  Wire.  Tell 
us  what  you  require  amt 
wo  will  name  you  special 
delivered  price. 
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RfcVOLVINfi  1  BARB  WIRE 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DoKalb,  III, 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattlo,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150stylesat 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  frt. 
Free  sample  and  catalog. 

|  The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


free: 
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FENCE  Made^- — «*» 

Made  Of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Hell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Wo  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich!  — 

Fortunes  are  being  mado  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes  Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn,  etc.,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheop.Swine, 
Foul  try  and  Begs.  Write  mo  at  oneo  lor  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  toll  yon  how  to  got  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S20  per  aero.  Aet  quickly! 

H.  F.Smlth,Trnf.  JIgr.N.C.&  8LLRy.DepLC,Nnshtllle,TrnD. 


COMBINED  ENGINE  AND  MILL  for  farmers  who  wish  to  do  thoir  own  grinding. 
The  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  best  outfit  ever  put  upon  the  market. 

Will  crush  from  12  to  15  bushel  of  earn  corn  per  hour,  and 

GRIND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 
Fully  guaranteed.  50  styles  and  sizes  Write  for  New  Catalogue 

THE  FOPS  MFG.  CO. Box  131  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAW  WOOD 


with  one  of  these  this  winter! 

none  better  made 

Frames,  Strongly  Bolted  together;  Steel  Man¬ 
drels,  I  ulleys  and  Balance  Wheels  turned  and  balanced. 

No.  I  with  Saw,  3  19  No.  2  with  Saw,  323 
WnnM  payli-cighteastof  Mississippi  River.  Ask  for  big  hands, une  cat- 

Wood  alog  of  Saw  Mills,  Shingleand  Lath  Mills,  Drag  Saws,  Edgers,  Planers,  Etc. 

no.  i  American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  poi«  s.w  n».  a 


One  Gallon  of  Water  Per  Horse  Power 

Is  all  that  is  required  to  properly  cool  " 

The  Abenacgue 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine 

Note  those  Cooling  Tanks.  Write  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Station,  Vermont 
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French  Market  Gardens. — The 
great  skill  of  French  gardeners  has 
long  been  acknowledged,  but  has  lately 
been  brought  into  especial  prominence 
by  exhibits  at  the  Anglo-French  Expo¬ 
sition  recently  held  in  London,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  interchange  of  visits  by 
delegations  of  French  and  British  gar¬ 
deners  to  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  the  respective  countries. 
Foreign  horticultural  journals  have 
much  to  say  about  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  intensive  culture,  especially  of  salad 
plants,  that  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  Probably  the  best  account 
of  actual  conditions  is  furnished  by 
Dean  B.  Mason,  Vice  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris.  He  says 
vegetables  are  there  grown  so  exten¬ 
sively  and  to  such  perfection  that  not 
only  is  the  city  better  supplied  than 
any  other,  but  that  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  shipped  to  England,  Germany, 
Austria  and  even  as  far  as  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  Russia.  The  London  and 
Cologne  (Germany)  trades  are  most 
important,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  finer  vegetables  sold  in  those  popu¬ 
lous  cities  in  Winter  and  early  Spring 
are  grown  in  the  close  neighborhood 
of  Paris.  It  is  claimed  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  French  gardeners  have  so  thor¬ 
oughly  developed  their  methods  that 
families  live  comfortably  on  the  out¬ 
put  of  plantings  as  small  as  one  or  two 
acres.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
industry  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  there 
are  1,200  of  these  miniature  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  few  being  of  greater  area  than 
two  acres,  and  that  the  average  sales 
from  each  acre  are  not  far  from  $1,600 
every  year.  According  to  our  last  cen¬ 
sus  the  average  return  from  an  acre 
of  vegetables  in  this  country  is  $42.09, 
and  the  average  value  of  vegetable  crops 
in  Queens  County,  one  of  the  best  gar¬ 
den  districts  of  Long  Island,  now  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  New  York  City,  where 
conditions  of  soil,  market  and  fertil¬ 
izer  supply  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  Paris,  is  $140,  not  one-tenth  of  the 
results  attained  by  the  French  garden¬ 
ers,  but  the  highest  average  of  any 
county  in  the  United  States. 

Labor,  Manure  and  Glass  Protec¬ 
tion. — Ws  learn  from  Mr.  Mason’s  re¬ 
port  that  the  French  method  of  soil 
treatment  does  not  greatly  differ  except 
in  thoroughness  and  intensity  from  the 
best  methods  followed  elsewhere.  It 
apparently  consists  of  continually  work¬ 
ing  the  top  soil  and  mixing  it  with  com¬ 
posted  manures,  which  can  be  had  in 
great  abundance;  in  close  planting,  ju¬ 
dicious  rotation  and  faithful  hand 
labor,  intelligently  and  unstintingly  per¬ 
formed.  The  heat  for  growing  vege¬ 
tables  in  cold  weather  is  derived  from 
ihe  fermentation  of  manure,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  which  are  collected  during 
Summer  and  pressed  hard  to  retard 
fermentation.  In  Winter  the  top  soil 
is  moved  away  and  fresh  manure  mixed 
with  the  old  material  thickly  spread 
over  the  land  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  the  composted  top  soil.  The 
slow  fermentation  that  follows  gives 
off  a  steady  heat  that  is  conserved  for 
the  use  of  the  plants  by  hinged  glass 
frames  and  thousands  of  cloches  or  bell 
glasses,  each  large  enough  to  cover  a 
cauliflower  or  large  head  of  lettuce. 

Suitable  land  is  very  costly  so  near 
Paris,  a  two-acre  truck  garden  with 
house  being  valued  at  $10,000  to  $12,000, 
with  rental  value  of  at  least  $500.  No 
French  garden  is  complete  without  an 
effective  irrigating  plant,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  form  of  a  petroleum  motor 
pump  with  underground  piping  and  con¬ 
nections,  so  that  all  parts  may  be 
reached  by  spray  from  the  hose.  The 
expense  of  equipment,  consisting  of 
motor,  bell  glasses,  frames  and  imple¬ 
ments,  averages  about  $5,000,  and  is 
borne  by  the  gardener,  who  in  addition 
must  maintain  at  least  four  field  hands, 
a  horse  and  cart  for  hauling  his  pro¬ 
ducts  to  market,  and  make  constant 
purchases  of  manure.  Workmen  re¬ 
ceive  about  60  cents  a  day  when  board¬ 
ed.  Without  board  wages  range 
from  $1  to  $1.20  the  day.  The  average 
yearly  savings  of  these  intensive  truck¬ 
ers,  after  deducting  living  and  current 
expenses,  rentals  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  are  said  to  average  $500,  but  oc¬ 
casional  extraordinary  profits  are  real¬ 
ized  from  special  crops  when  grown 
with  unusual  skill. 

A  quick  crop  rotation  is  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  year,  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  profits  are  gained  in  Winter  and 
early  Spring,  as  in  Summer  the  com¬ 
petition  from  large  truck  farms  on 
cheaper  land  is  so  great  that  export 
trade  ceases  to  be  profitable.  A  few 


specialties,  such  as  muskmelons,  which  \ 
are  nowhere  better  grown,  bring  pay¬ 
ing  returns  in  Summer,  and  are  often 
shipped  to  cities  far  south  of  Paris. 
The  gardeners  as  a  rule  are  content  if 
they  realize  running  expenses  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  most  important  and  profit¬ 
able  vegetable  grown  is  lettuce,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  100,000,000 
heads  are  yearly  raised  about  Paris,  the 
surplus  of  which  is  shipped  away  after 
being  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  and 
crated.  The  tender  upright  cos  or 
Romaine  varieties  are  practically  all 
grown  in  frames  or  under  tall  bell 
glasses,  with  broad-heading  hardier 
kinds  in  the  spaces  between.  There  is 
never  a  foot  of  unoccupied  space  at  any 
time  of  year  except  as  the  soil  is  being 
renovated  by  fresh  applications  of  ma¬ 
nure.  Besides  lettuce  a  great  variety 
of  salads  and  greens,  as  well  as  car¬ 
rots,  radishes  and  cauliflowers,  are  con¬ 
stantly  grown.  The  development  of 
Algiers  and  other  tropical  countries  has 
made  the  production  of  early  asparagus, 
tomatoes  and  similar  crops  less  profit¬ 
able  on  high-priced  lands  and  it  is  like¬ 
ly  they  will  eventually  be  only  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  South,  as  in  this  country. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  French  methods, 
if  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  likely 
be  very  successful  in  this  country  on 
account  of  our  greater  intensity  of 
Whiter  sunlight.  Although  the  quality  of 
Parisian  vegetables,  especially  salads, 
is  usually  described  as  perfection  itself, 
a  friend  who  has  lived  long  in  that 
city  declares  the  lettuces  smell  of  com¬ 
post,  and  so  often  contain  worms  that 
his  family  could  not  use  them.  He 
much  prefers  the  kinds  sold  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Fulton  markets  in  New 
York  City. 

Rugosa  Roses  Fruitful.— Rose 
plants  of  the  Oriental  Rosa  rugosa 
type  have  bloomed  with  extraordinary 
profusion  the  past  season,  and  all  but 
the  sterile  forms  have  been  unusually 
fruitful.  The  late  crop  of  heps  has 
never,  in  our  recollection  been  so  abund¬ 
ant  and  showy.  Some  hybrid  forms 
that  rarely  perfect  fruits  are  now  fair¬ 
ly  well  laden,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  their  apearance.  The  Fall  coloring 
of  foliage  has  also  developed  more  in¬ 
tensity  than  usual,  many  bushes  being 
clothed  with  rich  gold  and  crimson 
foliage  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember,  after  quite  ’severe  .freezing. 
This  is  in  notable  contrast  to  the  Au¬ 
tumn  coloring  of  woodland  foliage] 
this  year,  which  was  somber  and  dull 
owing  to  the  long  drought.  The  cheery 
effect  of  profuse  large  and  brilliant 
fruits  is  highly  appreciated  at  this 
rather  depressing  season.  A  fruiting 
twig  of  a  hybrid  between  the  Siberian 
Rosa  rugosa,  known  as  R.  ferox,  and 
our  native  Rosa  nitida,  is  shown  in 
natural  size  in  Fig.  463,  page  974.  These 
fruits  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  the 
typical  Rugosas,  but  are  considerably 
more  lasting  and  are  generally  borne  in 
greater  profusion.  The  plant  is  more 
upright,  and  does  not  sucker  as  freely 
as  most  Rugosas.  The  handsome  pli¬ 
cate  foliage  is  smaller,  but  colors  more 
brilliantly  in  Autumn,  intense  scarlet 
red  predominating.  The  blooms  are 
smaller,  clearer  pink  in  color  and  borne 
in  such  profusion  as  to  cover  the  bushes 
in  Spring.  The  immediate  hybrid  is 
single,  but  further  crossing  has  devel¬ 
oped  good  double  flowers,  though  with 
corresponding  loss  of  fruitfulness.  The 
Rugosa  rose  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  contributions  of  the  last  century 
to  our  flowering  shrubs,  and  in  time 
will  work  wonders  in  the  development 
of  hardy  rose  gardens.  w.  v.  f. 


More  Big  Pumpkins. — On  page  878,  F. 
E.  P.,  Massachusetts,  asks  for  the  record 
weight  for  squashes.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  mammoth  vegetables  grown  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Roel,  garden  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  I  have  no  record  of  the  im¬ 
mense  squashes  produced  by  him,  but  from 
clippings  taken  from  the  Vermont  Phoenix, 
under  date  of  September  30,  I  find  in  part 
the  following  under  the  heading  of  “Some 
Pumpkins”  :  “Mr.  Roel  is  superintendent 
of  Agricultural  Hall,  and  bis  zeal  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  department  shine,  spurs  him  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  things. 
Every  year  he  does  a  little  better  than 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  his  pumpkins.  He  displayed  20 
at  the  fair  aggregating  in  weight  3,817 
pounds,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  156, 
and  the  largest  288%  pounds,  respectively.” 
Again  in  1907  the  Phoenix  says  that  Mr. 
Roel  exhibited  the  world’s  record  pumpkin 
at  the  Grange  Fair,  weighing  387  pounds, 
and  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  exhibit.  Ver¬ 
ily  I  say,  this  is  “some  pumpkins,”  and  no 
mistake.  Can  anyone  beat  it? 

Michigan.  b.  w.  putnam. 
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The  gift  that 
gives  most  Joy 
to  a  boy  is  a 

STEVENS 


Any  boy  will  be  immensely  de¬ 
lighted  Christmas  morning  if  he 
gets  a  Stevens  Rifle  “in  his 
stocking,” 

And  his  delight  won’t  be 
merely  of  a  day  or  a  month — 
he’ll  have  rare  good  fun  every 
time  he  goes  out  with  his 
gun. 

It’ll  be  the  making  of 
him  —  the  health -giving 
tramping  he  gets  in  the 
woods  and  the  fields.  It’ll 
develop  keen  eyes,  quick 
thinking,  prompt  acting. 

Send  for  Stevens  Catalog 

See  how  dependable  the 
Stevens  is;  and  how  safe; 
and  how  low  in  cost. 

You’ll  learn  also  just 
how  to  choose  a  gun. 

Andyou’ll  learn  of  the 
new  Demi-Bloc  Double- 
Barrel  Shotgun  which 
will  please  a  man  just 
asmuch  asa  Stevens 
Rifle  will  please  a 
boy;  5c  for  postage 
brings  it. 

“Guns  and  Gunning," 

by  Dan  Beard, tells 
what  a  boy  likes 
so  well  to  know 
about  guns  and 
their  care,  and 
abouthunting  and 
shooting.  Sent 
postpaid  for2oc, 
paper  cover,  or 
3 oc,  cloth  cover. 

Most  dealers  sell 
Stevens  guns,  or 
we  will  ship  di¬ 
rect  on  receipt  of 
catalog  price, 
if  no  dealer 
can  supply 
you. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

200  Grove  Street 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

Buy  the  original  and  save  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Others  have  copied.  Our  3  H.  P.  Air- 
Cooled  Engine  is  furnished  with  pulley  for 
other  work.  Seven  years  of  success.  Ask  the 
user.  Write  for  catalogue  19  and  our  Liberal 
Proposition. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  IN.Y. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 

HE  DID— AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

Melrose,  Ma.as.,  Aug.  31,  1906. 
Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen:— Our  crops  this  year  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  grown.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  if  we  apply  for  an  Agency  later. 
Our  crops  are  the  best  ad.  we  could  give. 
Sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

No.  65  Green  Street.  H-  Harris 

Hubbard’*  Fertiliser  Almanac  for  1909  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Makers  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 
M’ddletown,  Conn. 


SCALE  DESTROYER 

FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

For  sale  at  a  thousand  agencies 
covering  all  important  fruit  sec¬ 
tions.  Send  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  Evidence  proving  it 
CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 
remedy  also  mailed  free  on  request. 
TARGET  BRAND,  Box  721,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
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Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSeYTiNIE  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  the  Best. 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

THE  WASSON  STANCHION  CO. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  New  York. 


FOR  ALL  ROUND  USE 

Increase  the  production  and  make  more  money 
on  your  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.,  by  feeding  well 
cooked  feed.  The  most  economical  way  is  by 
__  the  use  of  a 

IT  “Farmer's  Favorite” 

Feed  Cooker  and  Boiler 

Valuable  also  for  many  other  uses  such 
as  canning  fruit,  boiling  sap  and  cider, 
rendering  lard  and  tallow,  sterilizing 
i  milk  cans,  boiling  spray  mixtures, 
scalding  hogs  and  poultry,  etc.  Well 
made,  inexpensive,  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THEM  CROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  S<-ale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  the  lady  with  her  rose  garden  oi  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 


Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
———does  it  "  --- 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 
Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 
.Class  slips  in ;  no  putty ;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  repaired. 
Ask  for  catalog  O  •  It  tells  all 

Sunlight  Double-Glass  Sash  Company  about  Sunlight  sash. 

*29  £•*»  BtWwo,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 


PRATT’S 


“  SC  ALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 
PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  ^  r.lienner  than 

Will  positively  destroy  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective >  ami  i uneaper  vnun 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  FRKE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  glowers  and  entomologists  who  have  usea  y 

PRICES:— 30  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  .g®1-  ‘ Mention  this  paper. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simplv  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Crlendar  for  l5(J9  bciU  FULL.  Mention  t  is  I  I 

B.  Gr.  Pratt  Oo.,  UVEfs.  Chemists.  Dowt.  3ST.  50  Church  St.  Yorlx  City, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Whisky  at  Christmas. — I  get  a 
large  variety  of  joys  and  sorrows. 
Here  comes  a  genuine  novelty  from 
Texas : 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  the  farming 
element  of  the  North,  but  I  do  know  that 
we’uns  in  this  far-off  corner  of  the  country 
have  been  used  “all  our  lives”  to  have  a 
round  of  egg-nog  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors  on  a  Christmas.  It  kinder  looks 
like  this  year  most  of  us  will  go  without, 
since  we  have  been  swindled  out  of  the 
price  saved  up  for  the  occasion  by  some 
very  catchy  circulars  brought  to  us  by  our 
old  reliable  T.'ncle  Sam,  from  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  set  or  firm  doing  business  in  Newport, 
Ky.  (our  old  standby  whisky  State).  The 
New  York  Distilling  Company  is  the  style 
of  the  firm,  and  the  stuff  they  send  us,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  “Old  Lanark”  whisky 
would  undoubtedly  make  any  man  who 
drank  of  it  go  on  the  warpath  at  once  and 
kill  his  neighbor  and  maybe  his  own  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  no  wonder  that  crime  is  on  the 
increase  when  our  laws  are  so  liberal  as  to 
permit  whisky  dealers  to  advertise  and 
ship  out  by  express  a  preparation  not  worth 
one  cent  per  barrel  at  a  cost  of  $1  for  26- 
ounce  bottle.  The  two  small  quart  bottles 
that  came  to  my  order  bore  no  signs  of 
Government  inspection  either  as  to  proof  of 
strength  or  hint  at  the  pure  food  laws.  The 
bottles  were  not  sealed,  and  no  signs  of  a 
revenue  stamp  anywhere  on  bottle. 

El  Paso,  Texas.  t  o.  a. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  “farm¬ 
ing  element”  at  the  North  can  entertain 
Santa  Claus  very  well  without  “egg 
nog”  or  any  other  preparation  contain¬ 
ing  liquor.  If  bottles  of  that  whisky, 
or  any  other,  came  on  Hope  Farm  and 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  them  they 
would  be  smashed  at  once  over  the 
stone  in  the  barnyard.  No  doubt  this 
stuff  is  as  bad  as  our  friend  puts  it, 
but  aside  from  the  taste  it  is  no  more 
dangerous  in  the  long  run  than  any 
other  brand.  The  way  to  avoid  being 
swindled  again  is  to  break  the  lifelong 
habit  and  let  all  whisky  alone.  We  are 
glad  to  expose  this  particular  brand 
of  poison — and  take  pleasure  in  com¬ 
bining  all  other  brands  with  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  a  bushel  of  typhoid  fever 
germs  in  the  well  than  a  case  of  whisky 
in  the  house! 

A  Farm  Home. — New  kinds  of  work 
are  constantly  being  developed  on  the 
farm.  This  is  well,  because  farm  labor 
should  be  made  as  varied  as  possible 
so  that  all  hands  may  have  a  chance. 
Therefore  I  print  the  following  letter 
from  a  woman  in  New  Hampshire, 
who  comes  with  what  is  to  me  a  new 
proposition : 

I  would  like  to  take  two  elderly  gentle¬ 
men  or  ladies  and  give  them  a  home  with 
good  care.  We  are  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
village,  three  minutes’  walk  from  the  post- 
office  and  eight  from  the  station.  The  foot 
hills  of  Ragged  Mountain  are  directly  back 
of  the  house,  and  Mt.  Kearsarge  about  two 
miles  south  of  us.  It  is  a  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  especially  in  Summer.  We  are  just 
starting  in  on  farm  life.  This  is  our  sec¬ 
ond  year.  I  am  very  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing  so  we  can  get  along  faster  for  a  few 
years.  If  I  could  find  some  one  who  would 
like  a  quiet  home  and  could  afford  to  pay 
for  such  I  would  like  to  take  them.  I  am 
a  trained  nurse  and  would  care  for  them 
accordingly.  For  food  we  have  all  a  good 
farm  should  have,  even  baked  apples.  We 
keep  four  cows  and  300  hens. 

s.  p.  s.  M. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  just  such  a  home 
as  this.  The  country  would  be  the 
place  for  them.  This  woman  could  em¬ 
ploy  her  skill  as  trained  nurse  to  good 
advantage  and  help  raise  a  good  crop 
of  health  and  comfort.  I  have  long 
believed  in  scattering  the  children  now 
crowded  into  institutions  among  farm 
homes,  paying  the  women  a  fair  price 
for  caring  for  them.  This  new  plan 
of  making  the  home  into  a  small  sani¬ 
tarium  is  a  good  one,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  tried  out. 

Where  People  Live. — Shortly  before 
we  sat  down  to  baked  beans  and  baked 
apples  the  other  night  I  received  a 
letter  from  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  who 
lives  on  the  peninsula  in  Maryland. 
This  passage  made  us  thoughtful — 
written  December  2. 

Oysters  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  we 
are  enjoying  them;  my  lettuce  frame  is 
right  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  cook  has 
only  to  step  out  and  cut  it.  Then  we  get 
spinach  and  kale  from  the  garden,  and  the 
onions  are  growing  finely.  To-day  we  had 
Black-eye  pea  soup,  and  the  benighted  folks 
that  only  know  beans  should  come  down 
here  and  try  the  best  member  of  the  cow- 
pea  family,  the  Black-eye.  Then  a  little 
later  the  muskrats  will  be  on  the  market, 
and  a  salt-water  marsh  muskrat  is  a  deli¬ 


cacy,  the  cleanest  of  living  animals,  for  he 
lives  on  vegetables  and  washes  everything 
lie  eats.  Nowadays  diamond-back  terrapin 
in  the  restaurants  is  apt  to  be  muskrat.  I 
was  on  one  of  our  steamers  last  Winter 
and  they  had  terrapin  on  the  hill  of  fare. 
I  ordered  some,  and  it  came  cooked  in  regu¬ 
lar  Maryland  style.  But  I  told  the  waiter  it 
was  muskrat,  and  he  laughed,  and  said : 
“Dat  is  what  dey  give  me,  sah.”  Come 
down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  see  where 
people  live. 

When  that  letter  came  the  ground 
here  was  frozen  solid,  with  a  little  crust 
of  snow,  and  the  air  was  biting  cold. 
We  ought  to  know  beans  by  this  time, 
but  I  think  our  folks  would  desert 
them  for  Black-eye  cow  peas.  As  for 
muskrat — I  would  eat  more  of  the  cow 
peas  and  leave  that  delicacy  to  the 
others.  Mr.  Norton,  the  railroad  man, 
ought  to  do  down  on  the  peninsula  and 
eat  a  few  farm  dinners.  As  for  me,  I 
fear  I  should  miss  the  hills  of  home, 
and  after  all  what  are  oysters  and 
muskrat  to  a  big  dish  of  baked  apples? 

Farm  and  Home. — The  cold  weather 
came  at  us  with  a  rush  finally  and 
nipped  us  down  to  12  degrees.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  was  permanently  frozen 
we  began  to  mulch  the  strawberries. 
The  manure  had  been  accumulating  for 
several  months,  and  this  was  hauled 
and  spread  thinly  over  the  beds.  On 
that  Kevitt  patch  we  first  put  a  coat 
of  forest  leaves  between  the  plants, 
with  manure  on  top  to  hold  them  down. 
The  plants  themselves  were  not  thickly 
covered,  but  coarse  vines,  straw  and 
stalks  were  put  over  them.  I  have 
before  now  smothered  such  single 
plants  by  (covering  them  completely. 
The  object  of  the  mulch  with  us  is  to 
hold  the  frost  in  the  ground  and  pre¬ 
vent  thaw  and  freeze  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  will  slowly  lift  out  the  plants 
and  expose  the  roots  to  the  air.  I 
notice  there  is  seldom  any  loss  of 
plants  from  this  cause  where  the  rows 
are  not  kept  clean,  but  grow  up  to 
grass  and  weeds.  These  mat  down 
over  the  plants  and  protect  them.  The 
trouble  is  they  don’t  have  very  much 
of  value  to  protect,  for  where  the 
weeds  grow  rank  enough  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  they  prevent  the  growth  of 
plants  both  in  vine  and  fruit  bud.  . 
From  the  limited  experience  I  have  had 
with  it  Alsike  clover  impresses  us  fav¬ 
orably.  I  shall  sow  more  and  more  of 
it.  While  I  do  not  think  it  will  give 
as  large  yields  as  the  Red  it  is  with  us 
hardier  and  stock  eat  it  cleaner.  I 
imagine,  too,  that  it  will  do  better  with¬ 
out  lime  than  the  Red.  .  .  .  Last 
year  during  the  Winter  we  hauled  a 
number  of  loads  of  woods  muck  and 
leaves,  and  put  a  fair  quantity  around 
young  apple  trees.  We  selected  low 
places  in  the  woods  where  water  stands 
in  a  wet  season.  While  the  soil  is 
damp  the  black  soil  and  leaves  in  these 
places  will  fork  up  like  manure.  In 
the  Spring  a  small  quantity  of  wood 
ashes  was  thrown  over  this  black  soil. 
The  boys  were  somewhat  disappointed 
because  there  was  no  apparent  benefit 
in  the  early  season.  They  thought 
their  labor  had  been  thrown  away.  I 
did  not  expect  any  results  much  before 
July  since  the  nitrogen  in  that  black 
stuff  was  not  in  available  form.  I 
expected  it  to  come  with  hot  weather — 
and  it  did,  for  by  the  middle  of  July 
those  trees  fairly  shook  themselves  and 
put  on  their  green  paint.  I  shall  try 
it  again  this  \\  inter  on  a  larger  scale. 
For  use  in  farm  crops  I  would  com¬ 
post  the  stuff  with  lime.  On  trees  I 
shall  throw  it  out  in  a  circle  around 
each  tree  and  cover  with  lime  in  the 
Spring.  .  .  .  Our  boys  are  becom¬ 

ing  interested  in  studying  the  weather 
service.  We  are  keeping  temperature 
records  and  shall  soon  have  a  barom¬ 
eter.  Then  we  expect  to  get  the  daily 
maps  from  Washington  and  study  the 
storms  which  move  across  the  country. 
Farmers  who  have  ever  begun  this 
study  know  how  interesting  it  is.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  take 
up  with  the  boys  this  Winter.  Try  it. 

Farm  Education.— Another  and  far 
more  hopeful  question  which  comes 
every  week  is  about  as  follows ; 

"Do.  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a 
boy  .  without  money  or  chance  of  bor¬ 
rowing  it  to  work  his  way  through  an 
agricultural  college?  Would  it  pay  him 
to  do  so?  Which  college  is  best  for  such 
a  boy?” 

T  knew  it  is  or  was  possible,  for  I 
did  that  very  thing  myself.  I  had  just 
$50  of  help  in  four  years.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  harder  to  do  this  now  since 
expenses  are  higher  and  “social  duties” 
demand  more.  Still  I  believe  that  at 
most  of  our  agricultural  colleges  to-day 
there  are  boys  and  young  men  who  have 
no  income  whatever  except  what  they 
earn  from  month  to  month  or  year  to 
year.  It  is  the  will  of  the  man  that 


makes  the  way.  So  I  answer,  “Yes,  it 
is  possible  to  work  through,”  but  it  will 
not  be  the  easiest  or  pleasantest  job  on 
earth.  Will  it  pay?  Again  I  answer 
yes !  I  often  doubt  the  wisdom  of  send¬ 
ing  a  boy  to  college  just  because  others 
go,  or  because  it  seems  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  As 
for  me,  I  plan  to  give  the  girls  a 
good  education  anyway,  and  the  boys 
what  they  are  willing  to  work  hard  for. 
When  a  boy  shows  that  he  is  willing  to 
sweat  and  toil  and  deny  himself  for  an 
education  I  would  by  all  means  advise 
him  to  get  it  even  if  he  must  wait  until 
there  are  gray  hairs  in  his  head.  I 
think  the  Connecticut  College  offers  a 
good  chance  to  such  a  boy.  It  is  off 
in  the  country — away  from  towns,  and 
unconnected  with  other  schools — as  such 
a  college  ought  to  be. 

Paint  for  Peach  Borers. — Here  are 
two  Pennsylvania  men  after  information; 

Have  any  of  your  readers  used  coal  tar 
for  borers  and  with  what  success,  painting 
the  tree  several  inches  below  ground  and 
several  inches  above  ground?  Would  the 
tar  injure  the  tree?  j.  h.  z. 

After  you  hunt  for  Peach  borers,  did  you 
ever  paint  around  the  base  of  tree  with,  pine 
tar?  I  did  this  the  other  day;  did  not 
think  the  borers  would  like  the  tar.  I  shall 
wait  about  a  week  before  I  replace  the 
earth.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  f.  k.  m. 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  had  quite 
the  courage  to  put  tar  or  paint  on  a  peach 
tree.  We  dig  the  borers  out  and  some¬ 
times  use  lye  in  hot  water.  As  for  the 
tar,  I  should  expect  damage  from  it.  I 
want  to  know  about  this.  h.  w.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Bargain 

Counter 

Sepa¬ 

rators 


The  so  called  cheap  (?)  ones 
that  are  offered  by  Cheap  Johns’ 
at  bargain  counter  prices,  should 
never  be  tolerated;  because  they 
are  not  only  worthless  but  unsafe. 

It’s  throwing  money  away  to  buy 
one.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  sepa¬ 
rator  investigate  the 

Tubular  Separator 

the  machine  that  has  stood  the 
test. 

Tubulars  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  they  are  simple,  durable  and 
reliable. 

Remember  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest,  in  the  long  run. 

Catalog  153  describing  Tubulars 
sent  free.  Write  for  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  HI. 


Jan.  5  and  19 


Plan  to  go  on  one 
The  trip  will  not  cost 
low-fare  tickets  over 
Frisco-C.  &K.  I.  Lines 
one  way  and  return 
tra  cost.  You  will  see 
west  than  you  could 
can  better  decide 
Ask  the  ticket  agent 
over  the  Rock  Island- 
Lines,  either  through 
Kansas  City,  St. 
Birmingham,  accord 

If  you  will  tell  me 
go,  I  will  tell  you  the 
send  you  a  map- 

I  -will  also  Bend  yon 
books  about  the 
inform  you  of  oppor 
you  there,  and  will 
possibilities.  Write 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 
1914  LaSalle  Sta. 


1914Frisco  Bldg. 


▼ 


Feb.  2  and  16 


of  these  days  — 
much.  These  special 
the  Rock  Island- 
will  allow  you  to  go 
another,  without  ex- 
more  of  the  South- 
in  any  other  way,  and 
where  to  locate, 
to  sell  you  a  ticket 
Frisco-C.  &  E.  I. 
Chicago,  St,  Louis, 
Joseph,  Memphis  or 
ing  to  your  location. 

where  you  want  to 
cost  of  a  ticket  and 
schedule. 

some  interesting 
Southwest.  They  will 
tunitiea  waiting  for 
open  your  eyes  to  new 
for  free  copies  today. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


rass. 


FRISCO 
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—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN  CREAM 
IS  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  to  skim  closer 
than  any  separator  in  tho 
world.  Sold  direct  from  the 
factory.  We  are  the  oldest 
exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America. 
You  save  all  agents’,  dealers’ 
and  even  mall  order  house 
profits.  We  have  the  most 
liberal  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
freight  prepaid  offer.  Write 
for  It  today.  Our  new 
low  down,  waist  high 
separator  Is  the  finest, 
highest  quality  machine  on 
the  market;  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  compares  with  it  In 
close  skimming,  ease  of 
cleaning,  easy  running,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  or  quality. 
Our  own  (the  manufactur¬ 
er’s)  guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  AMERICAN  ma¬ 
chine.  We  can  ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  our 
—  -  — -  ™  —  ■  great  offer  and  handsome 

*.r?f_ci).,alogue  on  our  new  waist  high  model.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BuffeJEV  v. 


Copyright  Applied  For. 


I  WANT 

AW  FURS 

from  Eastern  States 
and  Canada.  Price  list 
now  ready.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 
chari.es  a.  kacnk. 

Box.  298,  Montgomery, 
Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Oow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Oalf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestio 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mi 


Potash  means  dollars  in  the  grower’s  pocket.  Perfection 
of  size,  color  and  flavor  as  well  as  large  yields  of 

All  Kinds  of  Fruit 

are  secured  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  Potash.  See 
that  your  fertilizer  has  enough  Potash— at  least  10%,  and 
send  to  us  for  Free  Literature  telling  how  much  each  kind 
of  fruit  ought  to  have  to  get  best  results. 

Valuable  Literature  on  the  Cultivation  and  Fertilization  of 
all  r  ruits,  Vegetables  and  Grains  sent  Free  on  Request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS*  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
CHICAGO— Monadnock  Block 

ATLANTA— Candler  Building 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Fobllihed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pnblluhlng  Company,  409  Pearl  Street,  Now  York. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor, 

.John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8*^  marks,  or  lO^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order, 
express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  subcribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
JO  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Gov.  Hoard  presents  good  evidence  on  page  970 
to  show  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  “floats”  is  made 
somewhat  available  in  the  manure  pile.  We  have 
similar  testimony  from  others.  These  “floats”  cost 
more  than  they  ought  to,  but  they  make  a  good  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  if  we  can  obtain  available  phosphoric 
acid  in  this  way  it  will  pay  to  use  them.  We  advise 
a  fair  trial  of  the  “floats,”  and  by  all  meaps  watch 
where  they  go  and  note  the  results. 


We  will  stay  on  record  as  saying  that  within  10 
years  American  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  will  equal 
those  of  wheat.  In  the  10  months  ending  November 
1  this  country  sent  abroad  $18,753,807  worth  of 
corn,  $79,556,922  of  wheat  and  $12,441,745  worth  of 
fruit  and  nuts.  Two  years  ago  the  total  exports  of 
wheat  in  similar  months  amounted  to  $36,945,327. 
We  believe  that  within  10  years  the  American  people 
will  consume  nearly  all  our  wheat,  while  the  foreign 
demand  for  fruit,  particularly  apples,  will  increase. 

* 

We  are  very  glad  that  our  story,  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer,”  can  be  distributed  right  now  when  the  Up¬ 
lift  Commission  is  at  work.  Judging  from  reports 
which  have  been  sent  us,  very  few  actual  farmers 
have  yet  appeared  before  the  commission.  1  here 
have  been  prof essorsy  and  teachers,  clergymen,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  some  of  whom  own  farms,  but  very  few 
who  really  make  a  living  on  the  soil.  In  other 
words  the  Commission  seems  to  be  getting  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  “thinkers”  rather  than  workers.  These 
“thinkers”  are  usually  pretty  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  clear  bold  truth  about  the  people  who 
must  work  on  the  farm  for  their  living.  1  he  pictures 
of  farm  life  in  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,”  are  as  true 
to  fact  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  We  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  country  will  soon  be  deluged  with  farm 
literature  based  on  the  hearings  before  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  Therefore  we  rejoice  that  we  can  give  now 
a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  farm  life  and  one 
of  the  noblest  ambitions  which  grow  out  of  it.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  introduction  to  the  story  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page. 

* 

We  notice  that  the  talk  about  a  tariff  commission 
has  stirred  up  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
Washington.  They  state  that  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  opposed  to  any  change  since  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  surrender  power  to  levy  taxes !  A 
report  of  the  debate  contains  the  following: 

Mr.  Underwood  said  he  realized  that  the  present  method 
of  making  a  tariff  bill  is  not  scientific.  He  suggested 
that  better  results  would  be  realized  if  a  decade  did  not 
elapse  between  each  revision.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  digest  the  testimony  that  had  been  offered 
in  the  last  five  weeks.  He  proposed  that  the  committee 
take  up  from  time  to  time  schedules  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  act  and  readjust  them  to  meet  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  not  attempt  at  one  time  to  rewrite  an  entire 
act. 

There  you  have  just  the  argument  in  favor  of  a 
Commission.  Under  the  present  system  the  hearings 
are  held  before  a  political  body.  Let  any  fair- 
minded  man  study  the  hearings  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  and  he  will  see  that  there  is  a  constant  strug¬ 
gle  for  political  advantage  between  the  parties.  The 
tariff  should  be  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  but 
this  will  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  present  method 


is  continued.  1  here  was  much  the  same  talk  about 
depriving  Congress  of  its  “rights”  when  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  was  proposed.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  abolish  the  Commission  now 
— in  fact  the  popular  desire  is  to  give  it  larger 
powers.  We  believe  the  same  thing  would  follow 
with  a  tariff  commission. 

* 

Corn  is  still  rising  in  price,  and  bids  fair  to  make 
a  record.  This  puts  a  serious  problem  up  to  east¬ 
ern  farmers  and  feeders.  Less  than  20  years  ago 
corn  was  being  burned  for  fuel  in  western  towns, 
and  brought  45  cents  or  less  in  eastern  markets. 
Now  we  are  forced  to  pay  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds. 
Other  feed  has  also  gone  up  in  price  so  that,  while 
formerly  there  was  a  profit  in  feeding  stock  there 
is  now  often  a  loss.  There  is  no  chance  in  sight 
for  cheap  corn  again,  and  we  can  see  only  one  way 
out — that  is  for  eastern  farmers  to  grow  more  corn. 
At  present  prices  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  farm  crops,  as  well  as  one  of  the  easiest  to 
raise  on  the  average  farm.  On  most  of  our  farms 
there  are  old  meadows  or  pastures  which  pay  little 
or  nothing  in  the  grass  crops  they  produce.  Many 
of  them  have  been  so  long  in  sod  that  it  will  hardly 
pay  to  top-dress  them.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
plow  them  and  plant  corn,  using  a  fair  amount  of 
fertilizer  if  there  is  no  manure.  The  corn  crop  will 
conquer  the  old  sod  as  no  other  crop  will,  and  at 
present  prices  corn  will  pay  as  well  as  potatoes.  In 
fact  the  present  high  prices  for  corn  will  prove  a 
blessing  if  our  eastern  farmers  are  forced  to  grow 
more  of  the  grain. 

* 

On  page  970  will  be  found  a  sensible  letter  re¬ 
garding  milk  bottles.  The  injustice  of  the  present 
situation  is  clearly  brought  out.  Under  the  law  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  sealer  to  charge  for  test¬ 
ing  more  than  new  bottles  would  cost,  and  even  if 
they  were  defective  he  could  not  change  them,  as 
he  could  weights.  This  thing  is  all  wrong,  and 
must  be  changed.  Dr.  Reichmann,  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  ‘fully  realizes 
the  situation.  In  reply  to  a  letter  asking  his  opin¬ 
ion  he  says : 

I  have  held  that  a  milk  bottle  is  a  measure,  and  if 
tested  as  a  measure  under  the  present  law,  the  fee  that 
the  sealer  is  entitled  to  is  10  cents  for  each  measure 
under  Sec.  16,  Chap.  376,  Laws  of  1896.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  always  held  that  this  would  he  a  grave  in¬ 
justice  to  the  milk  dealers,  and  have  not  advised  the 
sealers  to  make  the  charges.  We  had  in  the  Legislature 
last  year  a  hill  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  fees, 
and  a  similar  hill  will  be  introduced  this  year,  as  the 
fees  are  wrong  in  principle.  Enclosed  please  find  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  a  number  of  Granges 
and  to  a  number  of  commercial  organizations,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  received  over  a  hundred 
replies,  all  of  them  favoring  the  proposed  legislation,  over 
half  of  the  letters  coming  from  Granges. 

f.  reichman. 

Dr.  Reichmann  promises  to  put  before  the  next 
Legislature  bills  covering  the  following  points: 

No.  1.  Placing  all  sealers  on  a  salary  basis,  as  the 
fees  are  an  injustice  to  the  dealers  whose  apparatus  is 
tested. 

No.  2.  Requiring  that  all  weighing  and  measuring 
apparatus  be  tested  and  sealed  before  it  can  be  used. 

No.  3.  Requiring  the  State  Superintendent  to  enforce 
a  uniform  system  and  method  of  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Every  farmer  in  the  State  should  support  these 
bills  and  help  get  them  through  the  Legislature. 

* 

The  Country  Gentleman  prints  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  news: 

CLOSE  FIGURING.— The  Farmers’  Club  of  the  Sound 
Avenue  District  (Riverhead,  L.  I.),  have  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  their  fertilizer  formula  bids  satisfac¬ 
torily  arranged  and  have  awarded  the  contract  for  next 
year’s  supply  to  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  The  bids  were 
first  opened  three  weeks  ago.  It  was  found  that  the  Buffalo 
Company  and  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
were  tied  to  a  cent.  Another  bid  was  asked  for.  Both 
companies  changed  their  figures,  but  again  they  were 
tied.  On  the  third  bid  the  Buffalo  company  was  a  few 
cents  lower  than  the  other.  The  club  has  two  formulas — 
5-10-8  and  6-8-5.  On  the  former  the  contract  price  is 
$29.85  per  ton  delivered,  and  on  the  latter,  $31.35.  The 
successful  bidder  will  probably  furnish  1,500  tons. 

The  last  report  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  contains  analyses  of  two  brands  of  fertilizer 
made  by  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Co.  and  named 
“Riverhead  Town  Agricultural  Society.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made,  G.  standing  for  guar¬ 
anteed  and  F.  for  found. 

Nitrogen.  Available  Phos.  Potash.  De- 
Acid.  ficiency 

G.  4.92  8.  5. 

Cauliflower  Fertilizer  F.  4.15  6.64  6.45  $2.67 

G.  4.10  8.  8. 

Potato  . F.  3.59  6.59  9.46  1.88 

The  figures  showing  deficiency  are  based  upon  the 
Buffalo  Company’s  statement  that  it  would  pay  back 


$3  for  each  unit  of  ammonia  and  one  dollar  for 
each  unit  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  found  lack¬ 
ing.  In  the  cauliflower  fertilizer  the  Buffalo  Com¬ 
pany  guaranteed  98.4  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  gave 
83  pounds.  It  promised  160  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  gave  132.8 — while  it  gave  29  pounds  more 
potash  than  it  agreed  to.  After  the  exposures  of  their 
record  at  the  Station  the  Buffalo  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany  had  only  one  thing  to  do — make  good  at  any 
cost.  They  did  their  best  to  show  that  the  Station 
work  was  not  reliable,  but  it  looks  as  if  they  would 
give  the  best  evidence  yet  to  prove  that  the  Station 
figures  can  be  used  to  protect  farmers ! 

* 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements  regarding 
prohibition  was  recently  made  by  Gen.  F.  D.  Grant. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  army  canteen — in  which 
liquor  is  sold  to  soldiers.  A  few  years  ago  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  this  canteen — that  is, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  in  connection  with  any 
army  post.  Left  to  itself  Congress  never  would 
have  passed  this  bill,  but  a  majority  of  Congress¬ 
men  did  not  dare  vote  against  it.  The  most  active 
workers  for  it  were  women,  who  had  no  vote.  Y  et 
Congressmen  knew  these  women  represented  the  moral 
sentiment  of  their  districts.  There  are  few  Congress¬ 
men  representing  rural  communities  who  care  to  stand 
up  against  the  expressed  moral  convictions  of  coun¬ 
try  people.  Ever  since  the  bill  passed  efforts  have 
been  made  to  repeal  it.  Leading  authorities  have 
argued  in  favor  of  the  canteen,  but  no  one  has  really 
cared  to  try  to  force  a  repeal  of  the  law  through 
Congress.  Gen.  Grant  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
army  canteen,  but  when  asked  if  he  would  join 
the  movement  to  restore  it,  said : 

I  think  not.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  argument 
on  it,  but  I  believe  the  prohibition  movement  that  is 
spreading  over  the  country  may  perhaps  make  it  unprofit¬ 
able  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  men  into  the  army  from  sections 
where  they  have  been  trained  in  the  idea  that  drinking 
is  a  bad  thing,  and  then  an  increasing  number  of  posts 
are  in  territory  where  the  saloon  is  not  allowed  to  exist. 
So  the  temptation  to  the  men  is  not  so  great  as  it  was. 
In  the  face  of  the  prohibition  wave  I  do  not  believe  a 
new  effort  to  revive  the  canteen  would  be  successful. 

There,  in  a  few  words  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Many  of  those  who  live  in  town  or  city  do  not  realize 
the  strength  of  the  temperance  wave  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  country.  It  is  essentially  a  movement 
from  the  country — largely  organized  and  directed 
among  farmers.  In  those  States  which  have  adopted 
prohibition  the  cities  and  towns  are  last  to  give  way. 
History  shows  that  movements  of  this  sort  which 
originate  in  the  country  are  permanent.  We  believe  it 
will  be  so  in  this  case,  and  that  ere  long  the  move¬ 
ment  will  spread  through  the  North  as  it  has  through 
the  South.  Give  the  people  of  New  York  State  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  local  option  by  counties— 
much  the  same  as  in  Ohio— and  the  result  will  be 
quickly  seen.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  two  years  there 
would  be  a  legalized  saloon  in  any  rural  county  which 
does  not  contain  a  large  city.  The  great  wonder  is 
that  farmers  did  not  see  years  ago  that  the  saloon 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  business  issues  now 
before  the  public.  The  most  useful  thing  of  all  is 
the  lesson  which  this  teaches.  If  a  band  of  women, 
non  voters,  and  most  of  them  in  humble  walks  of 
life,  can  by  their  persistent  efforts  dominate  Con¬ 
gress  on  a  moral  question,  what  cannot  strong  men 
do  when  they  will  show  an  equal  courage? 


BREVITIES. 

Oil  will  spoil  the  squeal  of  the  wheel. 

Is  there  any  practical  way  of  cleaning  wild  onions  out 
of  a  pasture  except  by  plowing  and  clean  cultivation? 

A  town  in  North  Dakota  is  named  “Concrete.”  No 
town  lots  will  be  sold  except  on  condition  that  concrete 
buildings  are  put  on  them. 

The  value  of  the  estimated  American  cut  of  lumber, 
lath  and  shingles  for  1907  is  $750,000,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  was  $1,336,901,000  and 
of  the  wheat  crop  $554,437,000. 

Meat  prices  were  never  so  high  in  Australia  as  now. 
The  long  drought  cut  off  the  cattle  supply.  While  in 
former  years  cattle  were  driven  into  Melbourne  about  40 
miles  they  are  now  carried  1500  miles  or  more ! 

We  notice  that  some  of  our  readers  have  the  old  arti¬ 
choke  fever — having  'planted  the  crop  for  hog  feed.  They 
want  information  about  handling  the  artichokes.  “Tell 
them  the  crop  will  prove  a  terrible  nuisance,”  says  John 
M.  Jamison,  of  Ohio ! 

Solanum  nigrum,  a  plant  of  the  nightshade  family,  is 
used  in  parts  of  the  Northwest  as  food.  It  is  variously 
called  “garden  huckleberry”  and  “pie  berry.”  Prof.  Pad- 
dock,  of  Colorado,  feared  it  was  poisonous,  but  found  that 
it  is  quite  freely  eaten  in  Dakota. 

As  we  are  after  information  we  ask  you  if  you  know 
of  any  man  who  ever  held  a  job  under  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  who  amounted  to  much  in  business  when  he  got 
through?  Doesn’t  lie  usually  believe  in  the  theory  that 
two  men  should  do  the  work  that  one  man  did  before? 
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NELL  BEVERLY,  FARMER. 

Extracts  from  the  “Introduction.” 

*****  I  will  not  anticipate  the  reading,  yet  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  story.  The 
captious  critic  may  say  that  it  is  crude  in  places, 
and  not  highly  polished.  'He  might  also,  with  truth, 
say  the  same  of  the  daily  lives  and  conversation  of 
thousands  of  plain  people  who  work  our  farms  and 
maintain  our  farm  homes. 

What  I  like  about  this  book  is  that  it  is  a  true 
flesh-and-blood  picture  of  plain  farm  people.  The 
characters  are  all  taken  from  life,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  impossible.  There  is  no 
straining  after  effect,  nor  any  attempt  -tit  “fine' 
writing”;  it  is  simply  a  book  just  like  the  people  who 
live  in  the  country;  clean,  plain  and  true.  There  is 
not  a  line  in  this  book  that  could  possibly  harm  any¬ 
one.  No  one  can  read  it  thoughtfully  without  being 
made  better  for  it.  The  story  appeals  to  me,  perhaps 
more  than  to  others,  because  it  brings  to  mind  my 
own  mother’s  lifelong  sorrow  because  she  could  not 
bring  up  her  children  in  a  home  of  her  own  on  a 
farm.  If  she  could  have  had  such  a  farm  home, 
where  each  one  of  us  could  have  done  some  little 
work  with  our  hands  to  help  out,  our  family  could 
have  been  held  together.  As  it  was,  with  no  real 
headquarters,  we  were  separated,  and  life  has  never 
been  what  it  would  have  been  with  any  of  us  could 
we  have  had  a  childhood  together  on  the  farm.  I 
know  that  many  who  read  this  will  go  back  in  mem¬ 
ory  to  the  old  farm  home,  and  thank  God  for  the 
mother  or  sister  whose  life  was  spent  for  them.  I 
like  to  have  people  read  these  things;  I  like  to  have 
them  think  them  and  live  them. 

Nell  Beverly  and  her  mother  had  the  insight  to  see 
that  the  future  of  their  family  demanded  a  hard 
sacrifice  for  the  home.  The  way  the  girl  responded, 
laying  her  hopes  and  ambitions  aside,  will  touch  the 
heart  and  help  to  glorify  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  in  their  younger  days  silently 
carried  the  burdens  which  others  laid  upon  them.  The 
true  foundation  of  society  and  character  is  built  upon 
just  such  homes  as  Nell  Beverly  toiled  so  hard  to 
maintain.  We  are  taught  from  our  childhood  to 
reverence  and  glorify  the  spirit  which  sends  a  man 
into  battle  to  fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  that  his  coun¬ 
try  may  live.  We  need  more  of  that  education  which 
shall  teach  our  younger  people  that  it  is  yet  nobler 
and  truer  to  live  so  that  our  country  shall  not  die. 

I  like  the  bqok,  too,  because  it  is  so  full  of  human 
nature,  and  the  hard  truths  which  every  man  of  mid¬ 
dle  years  must  acknowledge.  How  many  strong 
lives  have  been  ground  out  in  the  long  struggle  with 
debt !  No  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  say  that 
Nell  Beverly  should  have  been  willing  to  mortgage 
the  farm  or  borrow  in  order  to  obtain  canital.  She 
sternly  refused  to  do  so,  and  she  was  right  as  her 
family  was  situated.  I  hope  the  experience,  which  is 
here  so  graphically  portrayed,  will  nerve  others  to 
shun  debt  and  easy  borrowing  as  they  would  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  To  my  mind,  the  spirit  of  the  untrained 
girl,  realizing  all  that  training  and  culture  would  do 
for  her,  yet  resolutely  giving  it  up  because  duty 
called  her  away,  is  full  of  the  noblest  pathos.  I 
feel  this  because  I  know  so  many  men  and.  women  to 
whom  life  has  denied  the  training  and  education  for 
which  they  longed  in  their  youth.  Most  of  them, 
like  Nell  Beverly,  have  lived  through  the  cruel  dis¬ 
appointment  of  it  with  a  sweetness  and  patience 
which  has  given  them  a  spiritual  power  that  they 
never  dreamed  of.  If  I  could  take  the  young  men  or 
women  of  20  and  make  them  feel  and  know  just 
what  it  means  to  be  45,  after  living  such  a  life  as 
Nell  Beverly  lived,  I  could  make  the  next  20  years 
of  our  history  the  most  glorious  years  this  Republic 
has  known. 

Another  scene  true  to  human  nature  is  that  wherein 
Bob  Beverly  suddenly  realizes  what  he  has  done  in 
forging  his  sister’s  name.  That  impulse  to  confess 
the  sin,  to  rush  back  to  the  one  who  has  been  wronged 
cursing  because  his  utmost  speed  seemed  too  slow,  is 
imbedded  in  the  heart  of  man.  J5ob  could  not  help 
doing  just  what  he  did  and  retain  any  self-respect 
or  real  character.  He  had  needed  all  his  life  just 
such  a  shocking  lesson  of  what  sin  would  lead  him 
to.  People  have  called  this  “the  New  England  con¬ 
science,”  but  it  is  really  one  of  the  primal  forces  in 
man’s  nature.  It  was  much  the  same  with  Searls 
Jackson,  a  much  stronger  character  than  Bob.  Some 
great  crisis  was  needed  to  break  down  the  old  habit 
and  the  pride  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him 
through  a  long  inheritance.  A  happier  scene  is  that 
in  which  Searls  and  Nell  walk  up  and  down  the 
field,  he  holding  the  handles  of  the  plow  and  she 
walking  at  his  side,  “talking  of  the  wondrous  love 
that  was  theirs.” 

The  world  is  so  full  of  stories  which  merely 
amuse  or  entertain  !  We  hear  so  much  of  wickedness, 
or  some  aimless  or  improbable  life  which  gives  no 
worthy  incentive  to  plain,  honest  people  who  can 
only  hope  at  best  to  glorify  a  humble  station  and  a 
simple  place  in  the  world,  that  we  are  glad  to  give 
our  readers  this  strong,  simple,  true  story.  It  stands 
for  the  things  which  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
represented  for  20  years.  Herbert  w.  collingwood. 


ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y„  FRUIT  GROWERS. — I  enclose 
programme  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Co..  N.  Y..  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  The  hall  where 
it  was  held  was  filled  to  overflowing  at  both  sessions  and 
there  was  not  a  “dead”  minute  during  the  day.  It  must 
have  been  made  evident  to  some  of  our  Orleans  County 
competitors  who  were  present  that  Ontario  County  is  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  in  the  front  rank,  if  concerted  action 
and  intelligent  effort  can  accomplish  that  result.  The 
various  speakers  gave  us  interesting  and  instructive 
information  and  the  discussions  which  followed  were  very 
valuable  and  helpful.  The  Association  instructed  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  erect  a  tablet  to  the  “First  Northern 
Spy  Tree”  on  the  Harry  Chapin  farm.  East  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  where  it  originated.  This  same 
farm  is  also  the  home  of  the  “Early  Joe.”  The  methods 
employed  in  the  now  famous  “Baldwin”  case  received 
the  strongest  condemnation.  j.  r.  w. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — William  H.  I’lmir,  the  chauffeur  who 
ran  into  Robert  G.  Merriman  after  the  latter  had  alighted 
from  a  trolley  car  at  midnight  on  October  31,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  2.  Merriman  died  from 
his  injuries  two  days  after  the  accident.  Phair  appealed 
to  the  Court  for  clemency,  saying  that  he  had  never  been 
arrested  before  and  that  the  high  speed  at  which  he  was 
running  his  automobile  when  he  hit  Merriman  was  due 
to  his  intoxicated  condition.  He  was  sentenced  to  not 
less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  four  years  in 
the  State  Prison.  Judge  William  S.  Case,  in  sentencing 
the  chauffeur,  said  that  there  was  no  more  room  on  the 
streets  for  a  drunken  chauffeur  than  there  was  for  a 
drunken  soldier  armed  with  a  gun.  .  .  .  Damage  of 

.$100,000  was  the  result  of  Are  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Dec.  2, 
at  Exposition  Park,  Conneaut  Lake.  Progress  of  the 
flames  was  stayed  by  dynamiting  buildings. 

Richard  Parr,  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  examined  at  New  York,  Dec.  3,  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Shields  in  the  Government’s  suit 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  re¬ 
cover  $3,624,121.15  in  customs  duties  alleged  to  be  due  on 
shipments  improperly  weighed  at  the  docks  in  South 

Brooklyn.  The  witness  testified  that  he  was  at  the  Ilave- 

meyer  &  Elder  docks  on  November  20,  1907,  the  day  on 
which  the  alleged  interference  with  the  scales,  on  which 
the  Government’s  weigher  weighed  the  sugar,  took  place. 
Of  the  seventeen  scales  on  the  various  docks  belonging 
to  the  company  in  South  Brooklyn  five  were  tampered 
with,  the  witness  said,  by  the  sugar  company’s  checker 
by  means  of  a  wire  device  which  touched  the  levers  of 
the  scales  and  caused  them  to  register  less  than  the  true 

weight  by  five  to  24  pounds.  .  .  .  Sixty-five  families 

were  homeless  in  Centralia,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  as  the  result  of 
a  fire  which  wiped  out  three  squares  of  property  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  fire  started  in  a  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  moving  picture  show,  and  spread  rapidly  among 
the  frame  houses.  Fire  companies  from  Ashland  and 
Mount  Carmel  responded,  but  a  lack  of  water,  the  result 
of  the  prolonged  drought,  left  the  town  at  the  mercy  of 
the  flames  for  a  time.  None  of  the  homeless  families 
saved  any  of  their  furniture.  The  total  loss  is  estimated 
at  $100,000.  .  .  .  Fire  Dec.  4  completely  destroyed 

the  factory  owned  by  the  Well  &  Vale  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  St.  Catharine’s,  Ont.  An  immense  quantity 
of  finished  hoe,  rake,  spade  and  other  handles  were  stored 
in  the  building.  Loss,  $50,000 ;  well  insured.  .  .  , 

The  cases  of  the  United  States  against  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company  and  W.  R.  Johnson,  a  grain 
dealer,  charged  with  having  violated  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  laws  in  allowing  and  receiving  rebates,  came  to  an 
end  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  4,  when  in  open  court  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictments  and  were 
fined  $9,000  and  $4,500  respectively  by  Judge  Edmund 
Waddill,  Jr.,  sitting  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  admitted  nine  separate  counts  of  an  indictment 
charging  the  corporation  with  having  allowed  rebates  to 
Johnson  &  Co.  The  road  was  fined  $1,000  on  each  count. 
Another  indictment,  against  the  railway  company  charged 
it  with  having  refunded  to  Johnson  &  Co.  a  sum  known 
as  a  switching  tariff,  on  four  separate  counts,  was  nolle 
prossed  upon  consent  of  the  Government’s  representatives. 
W.  R.  Johnson  &  Co.,  wholesale  grain  dealers,  were 
charged  in  an  indictment,  carrying  nine  counts,  with  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  rebates  from  the  defendant  railroad  corpora¬ 
tion  in  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  The 
concern  pleaded  guilty  as  to  the  first  four  counts  of  the 
indictment  and  was  fined  $1,500  on  the  first  count  and 
$1,000  on  each  of  the  remaining  three,  making  an  aggre¬ 
gate  fine  of  $4,500.  The  other  five  counts  were  nolle 
prossed.  The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Warner, 
Moore  &  Co.,  grain  dealers  and  millers,  charged  with 
similar  offences,  was  continued  until  the  next  regular 
term  of  the  court.  .  .  .  Rear-Admiral  J.  B.  Coghlan, 

retired,  died  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5.  Born  on 
December  9,  1844,  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  he  was  the  son  of 
Cornelius  Coghlan  and  Lavinie  Foulke  Coghlan.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860,  and  in  1863 
was  made  ensign  on  board  the  Sacramento.  In  1865  he 
was  master  of  the  steam  sloop  Brooklyn,  flagship  of  the 
Brazilian  squadron,  and  in  the  same  year  he  served  on 
the  Pawnee,  the  Guerriere  and  the  Portsmouth.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1868,  Miss  Julia  Barbour  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  commander  in  1869,  while  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Richmond,  which  joined  the  European 
squadron  and  remained  with  it  until  1871.  After  two 
years  of  shore  duty  in  the  hydrographic  office  and  a  year 
on  sick  leave,  he  joined  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  later  he  served  on  board  the  Colorado,  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Independence.  He  was  commissioned  com¬ 
mander  in  1882  and  captain  in  1896.  After  a  period  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  on  board  the  Mohican, 
he  was  assigned  to  command  the  Raleigh,  aboard  which 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Philippines  he  had  command  of  the 
Caribbean  squadron  until  he  took  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  1904  to  1907.  .  .  .  Fire  of  supposed  in¬ 

cendiary  origin  destroyed  the  building  and  stock  of  the 
IT.  J.  Sarles  Company,  department  store,  at  Liberty,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  4.  The  loss  is  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 

After  the  firemen  had  brought  under  complete  con¬ 
trol  the  fire  which  destroyed  two  of  the  eight  piers  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  4,  the 
flames,  which  had  communicated  to  the  Dominion  Line 
steamer  Comishman  alongside,  started  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  before  they  were  subdued  they  caused  a  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  about  $200,000  to  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo.  Officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  stated 
that  the  loss  on  the  piers,  together  with  the  contents  of 
the  burned  sheds,  would  reach  at  least  $250,000,  and 
perhaps  $300,000,  making  the  total  loss  caused  by  the  fire 
approximately  half  a  million  dollars.  The  fire  on  board 
the  Cornishman  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  No.  2 
and  No.  3  holds,  in  which  practically  all  the  cargo  was 
ruined.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  storehouse  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  152-154  Franklin  St.,  New 
York,  Dec.  8,  caused  a  loss  of  $125,000. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. — President  Roosevelt 
transmitted  to  Congress  Dec.  8  his  concluding  annual 
message.  It  gives  special  prominence  to  the  subjects  of 
currency  reform,  supervision  of  corporations,  labor  legis¬ 
lation,  the  courts,  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
reforms  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  message  discusses 
the  imperfections  of  our  currency  system  at  length,  in  the 
light  especially  of  last  year’s  money  panic,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  reviews  the  Treasury  operations  of  the 
seven  years  of  his  administration.  Recommendations  for 
the  amendment  of  the  anti-trust  law ;  the  exemption  of 
railways  from  its  provisions  and  for  publicity  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  affairs  of  interstate  corporations  are  re¬ 
newed.  It  is  i-ecommended  that  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  message  devotes  much  space 
to  a  discussion  of  labor  questions,  and  urges  the  enaction 
of  an  employer’s  liability  law.  In  the  some  connection 
the  powers  of  the  courts  are  reviewed.  Better  salaries 
are  asked  for  judges  of  Federal  courts ;  the  law’s  delays 
are  criticised,  also  decisions  which  have  proved  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  labor.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  difficulty,  under  the  present  law,  of  dealing  with 
wealth  in  the  huge  masses  in  which  it  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  President  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources,  especially  the  forests,  and  in 
this  connection  goes  into  a  long  description  of  the  ap¬ 
palling  desolation  and  barrenness  of  China,  following  de¬ 
forestation.  The  President  renews  his  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks,  and  a 
parcels  post  in  rural  districts.  Congress  is  again  urged 
to  confer  citizenship  upon  the  Porto  Ricans.  The  admis¬ 
sion  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  States  is  advocated. 
In  the  part  of  the  message  devoted  to  the  navy  the 
President  urges  the  creation  of  a  general  staff  and  the 
abolition  of  the  present  bureau  system.  He  also  urges 
the  building  of  four  more  large  battleships  of  the  all-big- 
gun  type,  and  two  hospital  ships.  He  enlarges  upon  the 
value  of  the  cruise  of  the  battleship  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  Orient. 

NO  OiTTTTJj  prsir»s!E  I  v  vates  CO..  N.  Y. — The 
suspected  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  county  has 


turned  out  to  he  something  entirely  different  and  not  of 
a  contagious  nature,  and  the  quarantine  against  this 
county  has  been  raised.  This  has  hurt  live  stock  breeders 
a  lot  already  and  notice  should  he  given  at  once  that 
there  is  no  such  disease  in  this  vicinity. 

Dundee,  N.  Y.  h.  c.  &  h.  b.  harpending. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers’  Association  was  present 
Dec.  1  at  a  meeting  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  when  $25,000 
and  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool  were  subscribed  towards 
the  national  wool  warehouse  plan. 

The  largest  seizure  of  oleomargarine  ever  made  in 
Philadelphia  took  place  Dec.  3  in  the  Reading  Railway 
freight  yards  when  a  car  containing  six  and  a  half  tons 
of  bogus  butter  was  taken  in  transit  by  internal  revenue 
officers.  The  car  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Narragansett  Dairy  Company,  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  Eastern  Provision  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  .  Later  the  authorities  made  a  similar  seizure 
in  Washington.  The  seizure  raised  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  oleomargarine  contained  artificial  color.  The 
owners  will  contend  it  does  not.  The  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  said  that  the  authorities  would  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  plant  at  Providence.  The  case  has  been  a 
matter  of  secret  investigation  for  a  month. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Townsend  Hall, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  14-15, 
1909. 


FLORIDA  POSSIBILITIES. 

A  settlement  of  northern  people,  who  got  tired  of  six 
to  seven  months  of  snow  and  ice,  have  sought  out  a  milder 
climate,  where  they  do  not  have  to  live  up  to  the  harvest 
of  their  Summers’  labors  to  pull  through  the  long  hard 
Winters  in  that  zone.  We  came  to  Cottage  Hill.  Fla., 
from  Indiana  a  little  over  four  years  ago.  and  have  not: 
only  regained  our  health  to  a  great  extent  but  have  lived 
better  in  nearly  every  way  than  we  ever  did  in  the  North 
and  have  brighter  financial  prospects  from  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  80  acres  of  this  cheap  wild  land  into  a  now  bear¬ 
ing  peach  orchard  than  we  ever  had  from  20  years  of  our 
lives  before.  If  the  average  northern  farmer  knew  how 
much  grain,  hay  and  other  farm  products  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  lands  now  selling  from  $10  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  that  in  the  bargain  he  could  have  the  healthiest 
climate  in  the  United  States  to  live  in,  this  country  would 
soon  be  a  thickly  populated  garden  of  Eden.  n.  c.  r. 

Cottage  Hill,  Flo 


THE  FARMER’S  SHARE. 


Figures  of  a  Grape  Grower. 

I  submit  the  following  report  on  my  grape  crop  for 
1908.  I  have  been  in  the  grape  business  for  a  period 
of  20  years  and  “know  whereof  I  speak.”  If  any  error 
exists,  it  is  because  I  have  been  too  conservative  in 
estimate  of  expenses,  and  placed  them  too  low.  In  esti¬ 
mating  labor,  board  of  help  and  board  of  team  should 
be  considered.  The  vineyard  comprises  something  under 
eight  acres,  and  this  year’s  crop  was  a  fair,  though  not 
a  large  yield,  and  of  splendid  quality.  In  an  analysis  of 
the  expense  account  it  should  be  considered  that  cost  of 
labor  is  very  high.  So  also  is  cost  of  living,  while  pro¬ 
duce  has  sharply  declined,  with  the  exceptions  of  such 
crops  as  exhibit  a  serious  shortage : 

Vineyard,  Dr. 


For  pruning  8  acres  at  $2.50 .  $20.00 

Stripping,  hauling  and  burning  brush .  12.00 

Posting,  tightening  wire  and  bracing .  6.00 

Plowing  out  and  back,  $3.00  per  acre .  24.00 

Horse  and  hand  hoeing,  $1.00  per  acre .  8.00 

Cultivating  eight  times;  man  and  team,  $3  per  day  24.00 

Spraying  three  times,  labor  and  material .  24.00 

Haulage  empty  baskets  five  miles .  4.00 

12,164  baskets  at  $16.50  per  1,000 .  200.00 

Nailing  handles  at  $1.25  per  1,000 .  15.00 

Picking  and  packing,  at  2  cents  per  basket....  243.28 
Haulage  on  grapes  to  cars,  five  miles  at  %c. 

per  basket  .  45.62 

60  lbs.  paper  under  covers . .  3  60 

Interest  on  land  at  $100  per  acre .  48.00 

Taxes  and  insurance .  13.00 

Depreciation  on  posts  and  wire,  10% .  40.00 

Fertilizing.  15  loads  yard  manure  per  acre  every 

second  year  at  $1  per  load .  60.00 

Hauling  and  spreading  same,  15c.  load .  9.00 

Wire  and  straw  tying .  45.00 

Total  expense  .  $845.20 

Vineyard,  Cr. 

By  12,164  baskets  of  grapes  at  average  price  of 

7.9  cents  per  basket .  8963  67 

Other  grapes  sold .  10  00 


Total  sales  .  $973.67 

Total  expense  . . .  845!20 


j-Ncc  invut  L»ii  cxgiiL  ttUICB  ...  _ _ 

Or  a  fraction  over  one  cent  per  basket  !  Surely,  some¬ 
thing  is  fundamentally  wrong.  We  trust  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Commission  will  find  what  it  is  and  suggest  the 
remedy.  f.  a.  seeley. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Figures  from  Maine. 

In  response  to  your  call  for  figures  of  sales  of  produce 
I  enclose  two  bills  of  sales  from  a  Boston  commission 
house.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  the  report  of  a  New  York 
grape  groAver.  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  grapes 
cost  us  at  wholesale  in  Maine.  I  bought  on  Sept.  10 
four  baskets  Concords  at  12  cents;  Sept.  22  four  baskets 
Delaware  at  14  cents  and  six  baskets  Concords  at  11 
cents  each;  Sept.  26,  six  baskets  Concords  at  12  cents; 
six  baskets  Delaware  at  14  cents ;  6  baskets  Niagara  at 
12  cents.  In  shipping  eggs  to  Boston  the  express  is 
35  cents  for  30-dozen  cases ;  commission,  one  cent  per 
dozen. 


1  bx.  Chicks,  74  lbs .  $0.16 

1  bx.  Chicks,  30  lbs . 15 


Express  . $0.48 

Commission  . 82  $1.30 


$11.84 

4.50 

$16.34 


$15.04 


pounds,  at  11  cents,  $20.46;  1  skin,  $1.90;  2  skins,  16 
pounds,  at  16  cents.  $2.56;  offal,  $1.20;  2  pigs  urt 
pounds  at  8%  cents:  $23.89;  total.  $63.64;  express,  S3  53  ; 
commission,  $2.15 — $5.68  ;  balance,  $57.96. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  E.  s.  dooglas. 


R.  N.-Y. — Not  knowing  local  prices,  we  cannot  figure 
now  much  Mr.  Douglas  got  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The 
cost  of  handling  was  fair.  What  he  says  about  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  grapes  makes  a  showing  beside  Mr.  Seeley’s 
record. 


THE  INSTITUTE  TRAIN. — We  welcomed  the  Cornell 
Special  at  Wayland  and  consider  it  helpful.  No  institute 
has  been  accessible  to  farmers  of  this  vicinity  for  several 
years,  so  the  field  was  ripe.  The  speakers  also  estab¬ 
lished  new  and  closer  relations  between  the  farmers  and 
the  agricultural  college.  w  a  l 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAIRYMAN’S  LEAGUE.— At  the  November  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairyman’s  League  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  were  received  from  organizations  in  new 
territory.  The  condition  of  the  milk  market  and  the 
comparative  prices  with  the  cost  of  production  is  con¬ 
vincing  the  farmer  of  the  necessity  of  an  organization  of 
the  milk  producers  for  New  York  Cit.-  market.  A  man 
is  now  regularly  employed  in  organizing  new  branches 
of  the  League.  Persons  desiring  information  on  how  to 
organize  new  branches  should  apply  to  the  secretary  Al¬ 
bert  Manning,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HAUGHTY  ASPEN. 

(A  German  Legend.) 

As  I  went  through  the  tangled  wood 
I  heard  the  Aspen  shiver. 

“What  dost  thou  adl,  sweet  Aspen,  say, 
“Why  do  thy  leaflets  quiver t 

“  ’Twas  long  ago,”  the  Aspen  sighed — 
How  long  ’tis  past  my  knowing — 

“When  Mother  Mary  rode  adown 
This  wood  where  I  was  growing. 

Blest  Joseph  journeyed  by  her  side 
Upon  his  good  staff  resting, 

And  in  her  arms  the  Heav’nly  Babe, 

Dove  of  the  World  was  nesting. 

Fair  was  the  Mother,  shining-fair, 

A  lily  sweetly  blowing ; 

The  Babe  was  but  a  lily-bud, 

Like  to  His  mother  showing. 

The  birds  began,  ‘Thy  Master  comes ! 

Bow  down,  bow  <\own  before  Him !’ 

The  date,  the  fig,  the  hazel-tree, 

In  rev’renee  bent  to  adore  Him. 

I  only,  out  of  all  the  host 
Of  bird  and  tree  and  flower, — 

I,  haughty,  would  not  bow  my  head 
Nor  own  my  Master’s  power. 

‘Proud  Aspen,’  quoth  the  Mother-Maid, 

‘Thy  Lord,  dost  thou  defy  Him? 

When  Emperors  worship  at  His  shrine 
Wilt  courtesy  deny  Him?’ 

I  heard  her  voice ;  my  heart  was  rent, 

My  boughs  began  to  shiver, 

And  age  on  age,  in  punishment, 

My  sorrowing  leaflets  quiver.” 

Still  in  the  dark  and  tangled  wood. 

Still  doth  the  Aspen  quiver. 

The  haughty  tree  doth  bear  a  curse. 

Her  leaflets  aye  must  shiver. 

— Nora  Archibald  Smith  in  the  Outlook. 

* 

As  a  variation  from  ordinary  break¬ 
fast  pancakes,  try  pan  doodles,  when  a 
baking  of  bread  is  made  over  night.  In 
the  morning  take  pieces  of  the  dough 
the  size  of  walnuts,  fry  in  deep  fat  like 
doughnuts,  and  put  in  a  hot  dish.  Eat 
with  butter  and  syrup.  We  do  not 
recommend  pan  doodles  to  people  afraid 
of  hot  bread,  but  they  are  very  good. 

* 

In  some  of  the  newest  cut  glass  the 
patterns  display  curves  and  scrolls  here¬ 
tofore  considered  impossible  with  deep 
cutting,  which  confined  the  designs  to 
geometric  patterns.  A  wonderful  de¬ 
sign  in  the  new  cutting  is  the  Papillon, 
or  butterfly,  with  border  of  overlay¬ 
ing  daisies  supported  by  daisy  foliage, 
on  which  a  butterfly  is  alighting. 

* 

Among  odd  hat  trimmings  are  velvet 
cockades  with  big  fur  buttons  in  the 
center,  or  fur  cockades  with  velvet  but¬ 
tons.  A  great  many  fur  hat  trimmings 
are  made,  some  of  the  oddest  being  imi¬ 
tation  feathers  of  long  fur.  Marabout 
feathers,  which  were  so  much  worn  last 
Winter,  are  equally  popular  now.  The 
new  fur  toques  are  very  much  larger 
than  before,  being  modeled  on  the  lines 
of  the  Russian  peasant’s  cap,  wide  and 
flat.  They  are  very  heavy,  and,  we 
imagine  decidedly  uncomfortable,  but 
trimmed  with  a  Paradise  plume  fastened 
by  a  jeweled  buckle,  the  wearer  may  be 
able  to  forget  the  tiring  weight  in  the 
thought  of  her  modish  headgear.  Just 
now,  when  most  women  are  going 
around  in  hats  as  wide  as  a  church  door, 
the  fashionable  milliners  announce  that 
small  close  shapes  are  the  height  of 
elegance,  and  will  soon  be  the  only  wear. 
It  is  consoling  to  those  among  us  who 
have  avoided  those  millinery  pagodas, 
but  rather  hard  on  the  foolish  virgins 
who  have  bought  the  biggest  hat  their 
means  will  compass,  to  find — dreadful 
thought — that  it  isn’t  really  stylish 
after  all ! 

* 

Just  now  a  good  many  daily  papers 
contain  anxious  letters  from  misguided 
people  who  want  to  know  how  they 
should  perform  their  Christmas  giving, 
and  what  should  be  expected  of  them. 
Perhaps  such  letters  are  really  sincere, 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  unless  the 
writers  are  so  undecided  in  intellect 
that  they  expect  all  their  thinking  done 
for  them,  and  sent  up  on  the  dumb 
waiter  with  the  breakfast  rolls.  We  do 
not  believe  such  indecision  troubles 


many  of  our  Rural  readers;  the  greater 
problem  is  to  decide  how  the  house¬ 
mother’s  purse  can  be  stretched  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  thoughts  prompted  by  un¬ 
selfish  affection.  When  Christmas  giv¬ 
ing  has  to  be  prompted  by  outsiders, 
there  can  be  little  Christmas  love  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  gifts.  Our  own  rule  has 
ever  been  to  remember  the  claims  of 
kindred  or  love  first,  and  to  avoid  any 
giving  that  might  be  prompted  by  self 
interest.  With  that  as  the  guiding  rule, 
Christmas  giving  ceases  to  be  a  burden, 
and  becomes  the  natural  expression  of 
a  joyous  festival.  Nor  can  we  reach  the 
highest  significance  of  the  holy  day  with¬ 
out  giving  of  ourselves  and  of  our  sub¬ 
stance — not  only  to  those  whose  claim 
is  love  or  kindship,  but  to  those  whose 
indigence  or  suffering  gives  them  a 
special  claim  upon  our  sympathy. 

* 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  visit  East  Af¬ 
rica  during  his  projected  hunting  trip 
he  can  do  real  work  for  the  farmers 
there  by  killing  off  the  wild  beasts  that 
are  destroying  domestic  animals.  A 
newspaper  report  tells  of  a  pioneer  in 
the  Kilimatinde  district  of  the  Usam- 
bara  Mountains  who  complains  that 
lions  have  killed  eighty  of  his  cattle  in 
the  last  year  and  leopards  have  de¬ 
stroyed  some  hundreds  of  his  sheep  and 
goats.  One  lion  performed  the  record 
breaking  feat  of  killing  two  full  grown 
cattle  in  fifteen  minutes.  These  beasts 
of  prey  are  under  the  Government  ban 
and  a  price  is  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tidn.  But  animals  protected  by  law  and 
regarded  as  harmless  are  working  even 
greater  evil  than  lions  and  leopards. 
.The  settlers  say  they  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  fences  around  their 
fields  that  will  keep  out  the  antelopes, 
zebras,  giraffes  and  ostriches.  These 
favored  beasts  seem  to  think  that  ten¬ 
der  and  succulent  garden  truck  were 
planted  especially  for  them,  and  fences 
only  stimulate  their  zeal  to  break  down 
the  obstacles  and  revel  in  the  feast. 
More  aggravating  still  is  the  wild  boar, 
which  does  not  injure  the  fence,  but 
roots  out  a  pathway  under  it  and  is 
ready  to  contract  to  dig  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  a  month  or  so  before  they  are 
ripe  enough  for  the  harvest.  The  white 
community  of  Kilimatinde  are  offering 
head  money  for  lions  and  leopards  in 
addition  to  the  Government  bounty, 
with  the  result  that  the  hunting  of  these 
animals  has  been  greatly  stimulated. 
One  man  has  distinguished  himself  by 
killing  as  fast  as  he  could  shoot  two 
lions  and  a  leopard  that  were  only  three 
or  four  rods  distant  from  one  another. 
But  how  to  deal  with  the  other  pests  is 
still  a  problem.  New  England  farmers 
who  have  been  wrestling  with  the  deer 
problem  are  in  a  position  to  sympathize. 


With  the  Christmas  Needle. 

The  girl  who  spent  her  Summer 
leisure  embroidering  corset  covers,  and 
who  consequently  has  one  for  each  of 
her  dearest  friends’  Christmas  stocking, 
can  congratulate  herself  as  prepared 
with  some  of  the  daintiest  gifts  of  the 
season.  These  little  garments  are 
usually  cut  in  one  piece  with  seams  only 
upon  the  shoulders.  Being  bias  at  the 
back  and  the  size  of  the  waist  at  the 
lower  edge  they  snug  close  to  the  form 
and  fit  admirably.  A  buttonholed  scallop 
finishes  top  and  arm’s-eye  and  a  line  of 
eyelets  worked  below  the  scallops  ad¬ 
mits  a  drawing  ribbon  which  gathers 
in  the  extra  fullness  above  the  bust. 
Some  pretty  design  worked  upon  each 
front  gives  sufficient  decoration,  a  bow- 
knot  pattern  or  flower  spray  in  eyelet 
work  being  the  popular  choice.  The 
present  liking  being  for  fine  hand  work 
instead  of  the  cheap  lace  insets  of  the 
readymade  garment,  one  should  not 
decorate  too  heavily,  two  garments  be¬ 
ing  preferable  to  one  over-embellished. 
Made  of  good  quality  of  nainsook  or 
Berkeley  cloth,  with  white  wash  ribbons 
run  in  about  the  top  and  also  into  the 


beading  which  serves  as  a  belt,  these 
garments  are  quite  dainty  enough  for 
any  lady’s  wear.  For  your  own  use  you 
will  probably  like  to  add  a  peplum  be¬ 
low  the  beading  at  the  waist  line,  else 
one’s  skirt  bands  are  inclined  to  slip 
down  and  also  to  soil  the  corset. 

If  the  Christmas  needle  busies  itself 
with  neckwear  some  sort  of  ruche  effect 
is  to  be  managed  at  the  latest  conceit 
of  fashion.  Collars  must  all  have  the 
upward  point  beneath  each  ear.  Neck¬ 
ties  are  to  be  fashioned  out  of  almost 
any  dainty  bit,  but  not  all  are  in  butter¬ 
fly  effect.  Two  falling  ends  five  inches 
long  and  held  midway  by  a  crosspiece 
are  often  seen  depending  from  the 
small  square  bow  at  the  collar. 

Any  piece  of  table  linen  embroidered 
with  the  initial  of  the  household  is  sure 
to  be  valued  as  a  gift,  even  if  it  be  no 
more  than  a  single  doily.  Initialing  a 
set  of  heavy  dinner  napkins  is,  of  course, 
work  for  leisure  hours  and  not  for  the 
holiday  hurry,  but  now  that  one’s  city 
friends  like  to  serve  breakfast  and 
luncheon  upon  their  shining  mahogany 
with  linen  squares  beneath  each  plate 
and  glass  no  one  can  have  too  many  odd 
pieces  of  hemstitched  linen. 

The  care  of  keeping  such  a  polished 
board  from  being  injured  by  hot  dishes 
is  a  constant  anxiety  to  the  owner.  As 
asbestos  is  the  best  non-conductor  of 
heat  any  device  for  using  it  without  its 
being  seen  is  sure  to  delight  the  lady 
who  presides  at  a  mahogany  dining 
table.  If  the  asbestos  mats  sold  at  five 
and  10  cent  counters  have  their  handles 
removed  and  be  fitted  out  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  upon  both  sides  of  white  canton 
flannel,  fleece  side  out,  they  can  be 
slipped  beneath  the  table  cloth  at  the 
places  near  the  carver’s  seat  where  hot 
platters  are  to  stand.  They  are  also 
covered  with  scalloped  or  embroidered 
linen,  and  used  upon  the  table  cloth, 
like  any  other  mat.  The  flannel  covers 
should  fit  closely  with  no  flaps  or  edges 
to  roll  over.  Cut  two  circular  pieces  a 
half  inch  larger  all  around  than  the  mat 
to  be  covered.  Turn  over  once  and 
baste  to  the  size  of  the  mat.  A  line  of 
brierstitch  in  white  on  the  right  side 
will  hold  the  edge  neatly.  Lay  two  of 
these  circles  back  to  back  and  over- 
band  together  half  way  above  the  edge. 
Slip  in  the  mat  and  secure  the  other 
half  of  the  circumference  with  slip 
stitches  easily  ripped  out  when  the  cov¬ 
ers  need  go  to  the  laundry. 

It  is  probable  that  asbestos  of  this 
grade  can  also  be  bought  by  the  square 
foot  or  yard.  If  it  can  be  found  it  will 
be  better  than  using  the  tin-bound  mats. 
One  can  cut  a  large  oval  for  the  meat 
platter  and  smaller  ones  for  the  side 
dishes.  Three  for  the  carver  and  one 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  are 
none  too  many.  Even  a  single  mat 
would  not  come  amiss  upon  tables  less 
expensive  than  mahogany.  Small  mats 
not  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter 
may  be  used  beneath  the  doily  upon 
which  a  hot  casserole  is  set. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  redy  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Why  remain  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  against  you, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  battle  with 
the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

There  great  opportunities  in 
the  South  where  you  can  work 
out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 

ALONG  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 


lands  can  be  obtained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  that  are  equally  as 
productive  as  yours,  and  the  prices 
for  your  crops  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Thru  our  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  assist  you.  W rite  for 
copy  of  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing  in  the  land  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee,”  by  a  western  man;  containing 
interesting  data  and  full  particulars. 

Address, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  jdgeni, 

Seaboard  JlirLine  T^ailway 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Dept.  18. 


A  Complete  Lighting  System 
for  Homes.  Stores. 

Churches,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  Lighting  Systems  are 
brighter  than  gas,  steadier  and  clearer 
than  electric  light,  and  cost  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  to  operate.  Each  lamp 
gives  300  to  500  candle  power  for  less 
than  Ys  cents  per  hour.  Fuel  is  gaso¬ 
line,  perfectly  safe. 

Price  $10  up,  according  to  number  of 
lamps  desired.  We  make  inverted  arcs 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  stores 
halls,  factories,  etc. 

We  Want  Agents, 
who  will  push  our  line.  Special  terms 
to  those  who  write  early.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 

305  Second  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


What  Does  Your  Wash 


ing  Cost  ? 


Out  the  expense  in  half 
by  using  the  Syracuse 
“EASY”  non¬ 
friction  steel  washer.  Have  heating 
attachment  with  it  if  you  wish  to 
do  away  with  boiler  and  range.  Onr 
free  book,  page  22,  tells  youhow  to 
save  the  soap.  Ask  for  it  now. 

Attractive  proposition  for  agents. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL, 

224V  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts 

Particulars  Free.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FUIHA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
“ “  ™  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^Vith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’Yrl 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Perm  Yan,  N.  Y. 


AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


The  road  is  rough — the  night  is  long: 
Stand  steady ! 

The  morning  comes,  with  light  and  song : 
Stand  steady ! 

No  matter  how  the  storm-holts  fall, 

God  made  the  country  for  us  all : 

Stand  steady  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

low  as  $§  P©!"  ACI*© 

With  improvements.  Much  land  now  being  worked  has  paid  ft 
profit  greater  Ilian  the  purchase  price  the  first  year.  Long  sum- 
niers,  mild  Winters.  Best  shipping  facilities  to  great  eastern 
markets  at  lowest  rateB.  Best  church,  school  and  social  advan¬ 
tages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  and  what  others  have 
accomplished,  write  to-day  to  F.  II.  LaBAUMK,  Agr.  and  lud. 
Agt.,  Norfolk  and  Westc  .n  By.,  Bex  Eh,  Itoanoke.  Va. 


Quality  Calicoes 

Our  grandmothers  believed  in 
high  quality — and  they  got  it. 
They  bought  Simpson -Eddy- 
stone  Solid  Black  cotton  dress- 
goods.  Standard  65*yeafs  ago 
— standard  today.  Intense  fast 
color,  and  of  great  durability. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  oi 
Simpsons  have  made 


PRINTS 

Pounded  1842 


1908. 
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Household  Shortcuts. 

Use  a  wire  egg  beater  in  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese. 

Grate  your  scouring  soap  and  put  in 
a  saucer  in  the  kitchen  table  drawer.  It 
is  much  handier. 

The  corners  of  square  cake  pans  are 
hard  to  wash.  Use  a  very  small  whisk 
broom. 

A  vegetable  brush  is  a  good  help  in 
dressing  chickens,  and  to  remove  the 
silks  from  green  corn.  Try  it. 

Not  having  apples  enough  for  a  pie 
one  day  I  “pieced  out”  with  a  bit  of 
cranberry  sauce  (  not  enough  for  the 
table)  and  a  very  good  dessert  was  the 
result. 

Sea  foam  candy  is  made  like  this : 
Two  cups  of  soft  sugar  with  water  to 
moisten  well.  Boil  till  it  hardens  in 
water.  Have  the  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  stiff,  pour  the  boiling  syrup  on 
it  and  beat  till  the  proper  consistency 
to  drop  in  rough  little  dabs  on  waxed 
paper.  It  is  very  good.  mrs.  j.  s. 


Flour  Sacks  and  Sugar  Bags. 

I  read  an  amusing  account  the  other 
day  of  the  various  uses  our  grand¬ 
mothers  made  of  cloth  flour  sacks.  I 
can  readily  see  that  the  sacks  would 
have  made  good  dish  wipers,  dress  lin¬ 
ings  and  Summer  underclothing,  but  as 
for  sewing  six  together  for  a  sheet  or 
table  cloth,  or  using  the  sacks  for  pillow 
cases,  I  am  afraid  the  result  attained 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  though  I 
must  admit  that  even  such  seamy  and 
sleazy  articles  would  be  much  better 
than  none,  and  very  strict  economy  was 
necessary  in  former  days.  Perhaps  the 
quality  of  the  muslin  used  is  not  so 
good  as  formerly.  The  flour  sacks  of 
the  present  generation  are  very  thin  and 
poor  in  quality,  certainly  not  worth  the 
labor  of  hemstitching  for  sash  curtains 
as  one  industrious  bride  has  done.  Still, 
if  I  couldn’t  have  any  sash  curtains 
without,  and  had  the  time  to  make  them, 
perhaps  I  might  make  curtains  of  them 
too. 

We  seldom  buy  flour  in  cloth  sacks 
here,  but  all  our  sugar  comes  in  well- 
woven  and  durable  muslin  bags.  The 
five-pound  sacks  are  square,  and  when 
bleached  and  hemmed  make  very  good 
wash  cloths.  Sometimes  they  are  used 
for  everyday  handkerchiefs  for  school 
children.  I  have  seen  a  pretty  quilt  lin¬ 
ing  made  of  20  of  the  sugar  bags  put 
together  with  six-inch  width  strips  of 
turkey  red.  A  10-cent  package  of  dye 
will  color  enough  for  a  lining  if  a  dark 
colored  lining  is  wanted.  The  size  used 
for  25  pounds  of  sugar  or  the  hundred 
weight  is  best  for  this  purpose,  being 
larger.  A  pretty  white  washable  quilt 
cover  is  easily  made  by  working  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  in  cross  stitch  or  outline  in 
each  square,  and  then  feather  stitching 
the  blocks  together,  using  turkey  red 
cotton  embroidery  thread  for  the  work. 
This  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  a 
bed  and  is  easily  laundered.  This  style 
of  bed  covering  is  often  made  from  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  the  10  to  12-cent 
quality,  and  is  very  effective.  The 
blocks  are  easily  stamped  with  transfer 
patterns,  and  the  work  is  pretty  and  in¬ 
expensive.  The  sugar  bags  holding  10 
or  25  pounds  of  sugar  are  not  square, 
but  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  that 
unbleached  cotton  is  good  for.  f. 

Original  Use  of  Washing  Fluids. 

When  Prof.  Liebig,  of  Germany,  gave 
to  housewives  his  washing  fluid,  com¬ 
posed  of  sal  soda,  stone  lime  and  water, 
his  object  was  to  lessen  the  laborious¬ 
ness  of  laundry  work  by  giving  water, 
soap  and  the  fluid  the  first  chance  at  the 
dirt,  instead  of  the  old  method  of  rub¬ 
bing  before  boiling.  His  suggested 
process  was  to  soak  the  white  cotton 
and  linen  portion  of  the  washing  over 
night  in  a  strong  lukewarm  suds,  or  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and 
when  soap,  fluid  and  water,  had  reached 
the  boiling  point,  clothes  were  boiled 


not  longer  than  20  minutes,  then  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed,  wearing  apparel  only 
looked  at  and  rubbed  where  needed. 
This  fluid  was  equal  to  all  kinds  of  dirt, 
but  after  long  usage  both  cotton  and 
linen  would  turn  yellow — a  serious  fault 
which  does  not  follow  the  use  of  the 
ammonia-tartar  fluid  recently  recom¬ 
mended  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  differs 


6170  Fancy  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

from  the  original  compounds  as  known 
20  years  ago,  by  the  addition  of  borax. 
1  his  old  recipe  called  for  one  pound 
can  of  Babbitt's  potash,  one  ounce  each 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the  salts 
of  tartar  to  one  gallon  of  water,  using 
one-half  teacup  to  a  boiler  of  clothes. 
A  good  washing  fluid  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  mistress.  It  is  a  dangerous 
fluid,  requiring  care  in  the  making  and 
keeping— keeping  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
children.  It  should  not  be  kept  too  long 
in  one  jug  or  glass  bottles.  In  time  it 
will  honeycomb  earthenware  and  render 
glass  too  brittle  to  handle  with  safety. 

All  things  considered,  why  make  a 
washing  fluid  when  a  washing  powder  is 
more  easily  cared  for?  The  amount  of 
powder  for  a  washing  can  be  estimated 
by  the  following  process:  Two  gallons 
or  eight  quarts  of  washing  fluid  are 
equal  to  32  half-pints  (cupfuls),  or 
washings.  Reduce  the  constituent  pow¬ 
ders  to  ounces :  Sixteen  of  potash 
(lye),  16  of  borax,  one  of  ammonia,  and 
one  of  salts  of  tartar,  making  34  ounces 


0154  Thirteen  Gored  Skirt. 

22  to  32  waist. 

— a  trifle  of  two  ounces  more  than  one 
ounce  of  powder  to  each  cup  of  water, 
or  washing.  This  washing  powder 
could  be  well  shaken  together  in  a 
strong  paper  bag  or  covered  box  and 
kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  giving  it  a 
good  shaking  each  week.  The  best  way 
to  use  a  washing  powder  known  to  con¬ 
tain  potash  is  to  tie  the  required  amount 
in  a  piece  of  clean  white  cloth  and  boil 
with  the  soap.  Or  a  better  way  yet  is 


to  place  both  powder  and  soap  in  a  clean 
salt  bag.  Both  washing  powders  and 
fluids  should  be  plainly  labeled. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fancy  waist  with  attached  girdle 
increases  in  popularity,  being  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Empire  styles.  In  No. 
6170,  the  waist  is  made  with  a  lining 
which  is  smoothly  fitted  and  on  which 
is  arranged  the  draped  chemisette  and 
the  portions  of  the  blouse,  while  the  long 
sleeves  are  joined  to  its  armholes,  the 
shorter  ones  being  joined  to  the  blouse 
only.  The  lower  edges  of  the  blouse 
and  lining  are  joined  to  a  fitted  girdle 
over  which  the  draped  one  is  arranged. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  1>4  yards  21  or  24, 
1/4  yards  32,  yard  44  with  )4  yard  18 
inches  wide  for  the  chemisette  and  long 
sleeves,  54  yard  of  silk  for  the  girdle, 
soutache  according  to  design  used.  The 
pattern  6170  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 

A  becoming  skirt  is  shown  in  No. 
6154.  The  skirt  is  made  in  thirteen 
gores  and  can  be  closed  at  the  back 
and  trimmed  with  buttons,  or  made  with 
the  opening  at  the  left  of  the  front  gore 
and  closed  either  with  buttons  and 
actual  button  holes  or  invisibly  with  but¬ 
tons  used  as  trimming.  Or,  again,  if 
a  very  plain  skirt  is  in  demand  the  but¬ 
tons  can  be  omitted  altogether  and  the 
skirt  closed  either  at  the  back  or  the  left 
of  the  front  as  preferred.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  8)4  yards  24,  8)4  yards  27,  4)4 
yards  44  or  4  yards  52  inches  wide  if 
material  has  figure  or  nap ;  7  yards  24, 
6)4  yards  27,  4)4  yards  44  or  3)4  yards 
52  inches  wide,  if  material  has  neither 
figure  or  nap.  The  pattern  6154  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Most  children  eat  too  much, 
overtax  the  digestion,  get 
thin,  weak,  languid,  stop 
growing — that’s  malnutrition 
or  non-digestion  of  food. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  helped  countless  thous¬ 
ands  in  this  condition.  It  is 
both  nourishment  and 
medicine — a  most  powerful 
aid  to  digestion. 

A  small  dose  three  times  a 
day  will  work  wonders, 
but  be  sure  to  get  Scott's . 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of ! 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
"Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Hope  of  reform  springs  high  in  all  nations, 
And  still  the  philosophers  sob — 

Too  many  plans  and  specifications 
And  too  many  bossing  the  job! 

— Washington  Star. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 

to  buy  fertile  Southern  farms  and  escape  cold 
winters. Let  us  tell  you  about  a  country  of  ideal 
climate;  three  crops  a  year;  splendid  railroad 
facilities  and  fine  markets.  Best  corn,  hay, 
potato  and  truck  lands ;  low  prices,  easy  terms,  j 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  Sc  Indust’l  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

BROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
**  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Hatter  ('rasters,*'  “Little  Brothers  Lnneli  Biscuit,' 

etc.  Check  or  money  order  most  accompany  order.  Write  us 

Slightly  used  Steinways;  1909 Model 
Lyon  St  Healys;  and  other  remark¬ 
able  Bargains.  Lyon  &  Healy, 
80  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
World's  Largest  Music  House 


PIANOS 


— '  1/vok  iuaoiu  iJUl 

Our  Great  Re-Building  Sale  it  Now  in  Progress / 


‘The  Old  Reliable’ 


Dl 


LANTERNS  / 


w 

there  are  none  "JUST  AS  GOOD” 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  LANTERN  INSIST  ON  A  “  D I  ETZ  ’  * 

MADE  BY  RE.  DIETZ  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
Largest  Makers  of  Lanterns  in  the  World 

Established  1S40 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 


“  The  Stove  That  Saves  Its  Cost.” 

Never  before  have  you  had  opportunity  to  purchase  a  base  heating  stove  which 
burns  three  distinct  kinds  of  fuel  successfully.  The  Sterling  “  All  Fuel  ”  Heater 
produces  more  heat  tiian  it  is  possible  for  you  to  secure  in  any  other  way  from  either 
wood,  hard  or  soft  coal,  and  our  patented  “  Hot  Blast”  burns  explosive  gases  arising 
from  tlie  latter  completely,  reducing  ail  deposit  of  soot  in  flues  to  a  minimum. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  a 


Steru^eate^ 


in  your  home.  It  relieves  you  of  all  necessity  of  changing  stoves  with  the  change  of 
seasons  and  saves  half  the  heat  which  goes  up  the  chimney  in  all  other  heaters.  Even 
if  you  do  not  need  a  new  heater  at  present,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  our 
folder  containing '.information  about  the  Sterling  “All  Fuel”  Heater  you  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  Don’t  delay ;  write  today. 

Noth:  Solid  cast  iron  radiates  more  heat  than  steel  or 
sheet  iron  ever  can,  and  the  extent  of  the  active  radiating  surface 
of  the  Sterling  “  All-Fuel  ”  Heater  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  stove.  Let  us  send  you  the  detailed  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Cornell  University  on  this  vital  subject,  anyway. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Dept.  B,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


flWlMl 


r»ym 


There  is  an  old  saying,  “A  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  earned You  believe  it,  don't  you? 

Then  instead  of  buying  two  or  three  pairs  of  rubber  boots  every  year, 
buy  one  pair  of  Rubberhides  and  save  the  difference.  It  is  the  best  way 
we  know  of  earning  easy  money. 

By  doing  this  you  will  put  an  end  to  your  rubber  boot  troubles.  Your 
feet  will  be  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter  and  dry  all  the  time.  You 
can  walk,  dig  or  spade  in  perfect  comfort.  Then  when  the  ROCK  OAK 
leather  sole  finally  wears  out,  simply  have  them  resoled  or  "  tapped  "  by 
any  cobbler  and  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

•  Xou  fjont  *lave  to  buy  a  ncw  Pair  when  the  sole  wears  out  as  you  do 
with  ordinary  rubber  boots. 

Test  Them  Yourself 

Wear  them  in  all  kinds  of  hard,  wet  work.  Then  if  you  find  they  do 
not  outwear  two  pairs  of  regular  rubber  boots  we  will  make  good 
any  difference  in  wear  in  money. 

RUBBERH1DE  BOOTS  are  not  only  made  absolutely  water-tight— 
they  stay  so.  And  they  give  you  as  much  wear  as  two  or  three  pairs 
of  rubber  soled  rubber  boots. 

Remember,  we  stand  back  of  this  statement  and  will  make  good 
any  difference  in  money  if  they  do  not  out-wear  two  pairs 
of  all-rubber  boots.  Will  you  not  try  a  pair  on  this 
guaranty? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct,  giving  bis  name. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  456  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  Is  why  Rubberhides 
wear  longer 

Under  the  foot  first 
is  a  leather  sole.  Com¬ 
ing  next  to  your  foot 
this  leather  does  not 
induce  excessive 
sweat,  which  makes 
the  ordinary  rubber 
boot  such  a  hardship 
on  tender  feet.  More 
comfort,  less  sweat. 
You  pay  for  it  and 
you  get  it.  Then  a 
rubber  insole,  a  fill¬ 
ing  sole  of  rubber, 
then  a  heavy  rein¬ 
forced  rubber  out- 
sole  or  welt  sole. 
This  welt  sole  is 
vulcanized  to  the 
upper.  They  have 
never  been  and 
cannot  be  torn 
apart.  Neither  can 
any  water  getin  at 
the  place  where 
the  upper  joins 
the  sole.  Abso¬ 
lutely  watertight. 

The  outsole  is  of 
the  best  Rock  Oak 
leather  (where  the  wear 
comen)  sewed  to  the  welt 


sole — no  pegs  or  nails.  Ask  for  Rubber- 
hide  Boots. 


NO  OTHER  SOLE  LIKE  THIS 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  MISFIT  CATTLE  GRAVE. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  World?"  At  least  a  dozen  friends 
asked  that  question  about  three  weeks 
ago,  and  several  more  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  paper.  The  leading  editorial  for 
the  day  was  headed  “Forging  Five 
Cows,”  and  the  article  in  part,  ran  as 
follows : 

To  dwellers  in  cities  who  do  not  know 
on  which  side  of  a  cow  to  put  the  milk 
stool  the  idea  that  a  cow  can  he  forged 
is  novel. 

Most  cows  cannot  be  forged,  because 
they  have  no  pedigrees.  Many  pedigreed 
cows  in  the  United  States  are  descended 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  hence  the  name 
Jersey  cow.  Jersey  lies  in  the  English 
Channel  and  is  part  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
dairymen  have  bred  for  hundreds  of  years 
until  the  blood  of  their  cows  is  of  purer 
and  more  certain  strains  than  that  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords. 

Frank  E.  Dawley,  an  official  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Institutes  and  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  State  Fair,  wras  also 
in  the  cow  business  and  sold  to  different 
parties  cows  which  he  represented  to  be 
pure  blooded  Jerseys,  of  which  he  fur¬ 
nished  certificates  of  birth,  registration  and 
age. 

Some  of  the  purchasers  became  suspic¬ 
ious  about  the  age  and  breeding  of  these 


“AT  MY  ANGEL  MOTHER'S  GRAVE.”  Fig.  467. 


Fumigation  will  get  them.  You  may  use 
powdered  Jimson  weed  (Datura  stra¬ 
monium).  Eight  ounces  of  the  powdered 
woed  when  burned  in  a  close  room  will 
fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet.  A  material 
known  as  Culicide  will  do  the  same.  This 
is  made  as  follows  : 

Mims’  “Culicide”  is  made  of  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  and  gum 
camphor.  The  directions  are :  take  one 
pound  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  and  liquefy 
by  placing  the  bottle  in  hot  water ;  take 
one  pound  of  gum  camphor,  break  into  small 
pieces,  place  in  a  one-quart  jar,  and  as 
the  acid  liquefies  pour  it  over  the  gum  cam¬ 
phor,  which  will  be  gradually  dissolved. 
When  all  the  acid  has  been  poured  over 
the  camphor  and  the  latter  has  dissolved, 
there  will  be  one  full  quart  of  a  slightly 
reddish,  heavy  liquid.  This  is  the  Culicide, 
which  will  remain  in  this  condition  in¬ 
definitely,  if  kept  covered.  Three  ounces 
evaporated  in  a  closed  room  will  suffice  to 
kill  all  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
in  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  These  three 
ounces  of  Culicide  will  do  the  work  of 
eight  ounces  of  Datura  stramonium.  This 
can  be  burned  in  a  metal  pan  over  an 
alcohol  stove. 

Heating  Questions. 

II.  E.  G.j  Fort  Edward,  N.  T. — I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  article  by  W. 
II.  Miller  on  “Heating  a  Farm  House,”  as 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  heat  my  house 
which  will  take  about  six  radiators  with 
coil  for  small  conservatory.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  cutting  and  threading 
pipe  for  gas,  but  had  not  thought  I  could 


cows  and  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
American  Jersey  Club.  Veterinaries  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  cows  and  com¬ 
pare  their  real  ages  with  the  official  reg¬ 
istry.  Witnesses  were  heard  and  judgment 
was  brought  in  finding  Frank  E.  Dawley 
guilty  of  forging  several  cows. 

The  age  of  the  cows  can  be  told  by 
the  rings  on  their  horns  and  their  teeth. 
It  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  two 
cows,  called  Dotsliome  Czarlil  and  Dots- 
home  Elizabeth  W.,  represented  to  be  the 
progeny  of  Dot’s  Lily,  were  not  born  until 
some  time  after  Dot’s  Lily  died.  Also 
that  Dotshome  Matilda  Naiad  and  Ma¬ 
tilda  of  Maple  Row  were  not  the  daughters 
of  Matilda  of  Side  View.  Instead  of  being 
of  pure  Jersey  descent  some  of  these  were 
ordinary  cows  which  Mr.  Dawley  had  got 
in  a  trade. 

Following  the  finding  of  guilty,  Mr.  Daw¬ 
ley  resigned  his  State  office  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  American  Jersey  Club.  The 
readers  of  this  paper  who  rarely  see  a 
cow,  much  less  milk  one,  should  know  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  in  this  State 
make  a  living  through  cows.  To  forge  a 
cow  affects  more  people  than  to  forge  a 
check. 

Accompanying  the  article  were  several 
pictures — the  most  striking  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  467.  If  in  all  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  this  celebrated  case  a  bet¬ 
ter  hit  has  been  made  we  have  failed 
to  see  it.  “Forging  Cows”  is  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  none  too  strong  as  a  brand  for 
the  crime  of  falsifying  pedigrees. 

KILLING  MOSQUITOES  IN  DECEMBER. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  kill  mosquitoes ! 

What — the  middle  of  December? 

Yes — there  are  no  doubt  a  number  of 
“breeders”  hanging  around  your  cellar  wait¬ 
ing  for  Spring.  With  every  one  you  kill 
you  will  get  rid  of  about  300  “possibilities” 
next  Spring.  The  house  mosquito,  Culex 
pipiens,  winters  in  the  adult  or  true  mos¬ 
quito  form.  In  the  Fall  they  hunt  for 
some  sheltered  spot — usually  a  barn  or 
house  cellar,  where  they  curl  up  until 
Spring,  when  they  come  out,  hunt  for  stag¬ 
nant  water  and  lay  their  eggs.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
in  your  cellar  right  now — which  really 
means  nearly  4,000  eggs  next  Spring. 


install  a  heating  plant.  What  size  and 
price  of  boiler  was  used?  What  was  cost 
of  pipes  and  fittings,  or  total  cost  of  plant, 
not  including  tools?  Cost  of  each  size  of 
pipe  per  foot?  What  amount  of  coal  is 
required  per  month  in  average  Winter 
weather?  What  amount  of  evaporation  of 
water? 

Ans. — The  total  cost  of  boiler,  piping 
and  radiators  in  my  heating  plant  was 
about  an  even  hundred  dollars.  I  used 
a  good  grade  of  second-hand  pipe 
largely,  that  cost  me  three  cents  per 
foot.  New  black  inch  pipe  can  be  had 
for  about  five  cents  per  foot;  lJ4-inch, 
seven  cents ;  lj^-inch,  eight  cents ;  two- 
inch,  11  cents.  Good  new  radiators  cost 
about  22  cents  per  square  foot  surface. 
My  boiler  of  250  feet  capacity  cost  $36. 
Through  the  cold  weather  it  took  an 
average  of  one  ton  of  coal  per  month 
to  keep  the  house  really  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Evaporation  of  water  cuts  no 
figure.  Perhaps  four  gallons  for  the 
year.  These  are  Chicago  prices,  and 
are  the  quotations  of  five  firms. 

w.  H.  MILLER. 


The  1908  Improved 

U.  S. I 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Meets  every  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  Dairy 
It  has  a  solid,  low  frame;  waist  low 
supply  can  without  the  back  breaking  low 
crank;  simple  yet  thoroughly  efiicient  bowl, 

I  holding  World’s  Record  for  cleanest 
skimming;  is  thoroughly  lubricated,  as 
gears  run  in  a  pool  of  oil,  and  has  ball 
bearings  at  high  speed  points,  making  it  the 
easiest  running  separator  made. 

Do  not  delay  longer  in  the  purchase  of  a 
separator  and  buy  no  other  until  you  have 
seen  our  catalogue  No.  159,  _  8ent  ;0  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  postal. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  VL 

*3*  Prompt  deliveries  from  16  distributing 
warehouses  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ' 
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John  Fritch,  of  Clarno,Wis.,  increased! 
his  milk  production  25  per  cent — by  I 
feeding  Badger  Dairy  Feed  to  his  cows. 
He  feeds  Badger  Dairy  Feed  because  he 
has  proven — as  have  many  thousands  of 
others— that  it  makes  more  milk — 
and  better  cows — at  less  cost  than 
any  other  feed.  And  the  reason  why 

^er  Dairy  Feed  | 

does  this,  is  because  it  is  the  right  combin> 


ation  of  grains  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pure  molasses  to  make  it  pala< 
table  and  succulent,  which  are  ideally 
adapted  to  the  cow’s  needs.  If  you’ll 
feed  it  15  days,  you’ll  never  feed  any¬ 
thing  else  because  no  other  feed  will 
bring  you  as  good  results. 

Write  for  our  new  Feed  Book — it’s 
free.  Contains  information  from 
o  1  d  experienced  dairymen  telling 
how  they  feed,  breed,  etc. 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  100,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GREATNEWYEAR  SALE 

OAft  BELGIAN,  PERCHERON  AND  GERMAN  OAH 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES  & \J\J 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT 

THE  SHAKON  VALLEY  STOCK  EA KM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Januaky  12th  and  13th,  1909. 

SALE  TO  COMMENCE  AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE.  BAD  WEATHER  NO  INTERFERENCE. 

A  new  importation  of  100  bead  of  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive 
from  Europe  at  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  100  head  of  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days’  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares,  Belgians  and  Perche- 
rons,  2,  3  and  4  years  old,  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighingover 
a  ton.  German  Coach  Stallions,  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  single — some  fine  high-acting  roadsters. 


NICORN  DAIRY  RATION 

every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser  should  know  all  about.  72%  of  digestible  organic 
matter,  and  22%  protein — No  salt  or  filler.  This  is  far  more  digestible  food  material 
than  any  other  dairy  feed  ever  marketed.  Made  of  Ajax  Flakes  properly  balanced. 
Write,  CHAPIN  &  CO..  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES"  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  l)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  a  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -FRIESI  ANS 

GENIE  CLOTH  I  LI)  E,  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  with  30.0f>  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  11(1.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  CHIKON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  De  Kol.  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  -  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-EKIESI  ANS 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BOLL  CALVES 

Sired  by  “  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  which  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  calf  born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  64928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
hack,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICK  $IOO.OO.  Have  others  if  this  fellow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTHERTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERKSSrSrJM’a 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  106100,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  out  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Belle  Premier’s  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93736.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00  tit  Public  Auction. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  yonr  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


I  APfiE  PCDI/QUIDCC— i Service  boars,  bred  sows 
LflfU3C  DCnhOnlnCO  and  gilts,  fall  pigs  Lord 
Premier,  Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece 
blood  close  up.  Visit  our  herd.  If  you  can’t,  write 
us.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HA  UPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

S.  C.  FRENCH,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


DUin  PA  DM  Berkshire  Hogs  ami  Jersey 

UnlU  Inn  III  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  always 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  LoRoy,  Ohio. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  the  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  L.  Houghton,  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  mos.  old  Bull  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  S.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBERT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesville,  Ohio. 


ICDCCVC  —Combination  and  Golden  Lnd;for 
UtllVL  I  w  sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


You  Can’t  Afford 

dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  GUERNSEY  COW  is  the 

Most  Economical  Producer  of 
Hairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY-by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J .  W.  Barwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


sale  Re$stered  R&mbouillet  Rams 

C.  W.  HALLIDAY,  Route  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


C OLI.IE  PUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose  Pa. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE— A  valuable  lot  of  mares, 
stallions  and  geldings.  Very  desirable 
for  breeding  or  for  children’s  purposes. 
Write  to-day  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue.  Sent  free. 

BELLE  MEADE  F  IBM, 
Dept.  8,  Bedford,  Mass. 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  Delaine  Merino  Slieep,  Collie 
ogs.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Partridge  P.  Rocks.  Golden 
arred  P.  Rocks,  Rouen  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  R.F.D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Formerly  of  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


O.  I.  c. 


p^s. 


THE  HAIRY  FARMER’S 
HOG.  Large  litters  of  large 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
3-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


LJ  D  O  C*  Going  Blind,  Bary  Co., 

I  I  l  \  W9  E.  09  Iowa  City,  la.  Can  Cure 

Death  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  send  you  100  lbs.  of  DU. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial  freight 
prepaid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit, 
it  costs  you  nothing;  If  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $5.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


A  $100  HORSE 

I  may  quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a  I 
|  curb,  spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don’t  sacri-  | 
flee  him.  Cure  him  with 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

I  It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years  I 
|  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S 1 .  a  ! 
bottle.  All  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free. 

W .  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze; 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


^JJSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling. 

No  blister*  no  hai 
gone,  and  horse  kept 
work.  $2.00  por  bottle, 
liven'd.  Book  3  D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico¬ 
cele.  Book  free  Made  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Sprinofield,  Mass. 


:oos. 
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DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Wisconsin  State  Veterinarian,  1906-7-8 

Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so,  You  Should  Lose  no  Time  in  Stopping  Loss. 

recovered  from  the  disease  and  in  every  way  the  treat¬ 
ment  has  proved  to  be  a  success. 

Yours  very  truly,  O.  ERF  (Signed) 


INCOME  FROM  A  DAIRY. 

The  following  shows  the  net  receipts 
for  my  milk  for  one  year  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1907,  to  September  30,  1908, 
both  days  included.  The  first  six 
months  the  milk  was  sold  at  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  the  last  six  months  taken  to 
a  co-operative  cheese  factory,  made 
into  cheese,  the  cheese  sold,  and  the 
money  received  divided  among  the  fac¬ 
tory  patrons  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  delivered  by  each  patron. 


1907.  Lbs.  Milk. 

October  .  9,777  $154.95 

November  .  5,681  95.49 

December  .  3,009  47.24 

1908. 

January  .  2,100  29.82 

February  .  1,417  18.71 

March  .  5,924  69.31 


Average  for  six  months,  $1.49  per 
100  pounds,  or  quite  a  little  less  than 
three  cents  per  quart.  For  the  six 
months  the  milk  went  to  the  cheese 
factory  the  account  is  as  follows : 


April,  1908  8.474  73.2b 

May  . 12,213  114.80 

June  . 16.897  163.93 

July  . 14,986  153.64 

August  . 10,928  113.98 

September  .  8,018  89.91 


It  requires  10  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  one  pound  of  cheese;  therefore 
for  the  six  months  the  average  net 
price  received  for  cheese  was  9.92 
cents  per  pound,  or  99.2  cents  for 
each  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
above  will  answer  two  questions  you 
have  asked  in  late  numbers  of  your 
paper ;  what  part  the  producer  receives, 
and  also  the  amount  required  to  get 
cheese  from  the  producer  of  the  milk 
to  the  consumer  of  the  cheese. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  b. 


NOTES  BY  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Cornstalks  and  Horses. — A  number 
of  years  ago  all  through  the  Winter 
season  I  fed  my  farm  horses,  eight  in 
number,  on  cornstalks  in  place  of  hay. 
It  was  a  variety  of  flint  corn,  the 
Longfellow.  I  had  them  cut  into  two 
or  three-inch  lengths  by  one  of  the 
hand  cutters  common  at  that  day,  be¬ 
fore  silo  time  had  dawned.  The  quantity 
fed  (of  course  with  grains)  was  about 
11  pounds  to  each  animal  per  day.  The 
horses,  by  general  assent,  came  through 
the  Winter  as  well  as  though  fed  on 
good  English  hay,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  was  no  complaint  of 
sore  mouth.  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  stalks  were  stooked  in  the  open 
field  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  The 
smaller  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  such  as 
original  Crosby,  can  be  readily  cured, 
but  the  yield  is  so  small  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  handle  them.  Raising  from 
15  to  20  acres  of  the  variety  I  have  at 
times  sold  the  stalks  in  the  field  for 
a  small  sum,  but  the  purchasers  did 
not  repeat  their  purchase.  It  would 
pay  the  man  who  raised  it  to  save  it  for 
his  own  stock  if  cut  as  soon  as  the  ears 
were  gathered. 

Raising  Crops  on  Muck  Land. — I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  this. 
I  once  took  a  journey  of  over  200 
miles  to  the  great  reclaimed  muck  mea¬ 
dows  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
about  500  acres  of  onions  were  grown. 
I  learned  that  about  a  hundred  large 
loads  of  gravelly  soil  were  spread  over 
each  acre,  and  worked  in  so  as  to  keep 
it  near  the  surface,  and  the  water 
was  kept  about  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  if  lower  than  that  the  crops 
were  likely  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Beyond  that  the  treatment  was  like  up¬ 
land.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  used 
less  nitrogen  than  on  upland,  relying 
on  more  or  less  of  the  latent  nitrogen 
becoming  available.  To  promote  this 
end  I  fed  potash  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  to  gain  the  advan¬ 
tage  for  its  caustic  quality  when  in  that 
form.  If  the  nitrogen  was  in  reach  the 
crop  would  grow  rank  and  spongy ; 
would  be  of  inferior  quality  and  keep 
badly.  An  enormous  crop  of  red 
onions  raised  by  a  neighbor,  full  1,100 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  a  meadow  that 
had  not  been  gravelled,  rotted  so  badly 


that  they  were  ultimately  almost  a  total 
loss.  In  my  early  experience  an  acre 
of  Hubbard  squash  on  meadow  land 
which  I  heavily  manured  with  night 
soil,  yielded  a  great  crop  of  fine  looking 
squashes,  but  alas  for  their  keeping 
quality !  If  meadow  land  suffered  at 
all  from  drought  carrots  became  badly 
Spongy.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Pea  Hay  for  Horses. 

What  value  has  pea-vine  hay  compared 
to  Timothy  hay?  Is  it  considered  a  safe 
feed  for  horses?  I  purchased  about  three 
tons  to  feed  cows  and  to  bed  the  horses. 
One  horse  ate  part  of  her  bedding,  and 
was  taken  violently  sick  with  indigestion, 
and  I  very  nearly  lost  her.  We  felt  sure 
it  was  from  eating  the  pea  hay,  as  she 
had  never  been  sick  before.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  others  think  about  it. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  D. 

YVe  consider  well-cured  pea  vines 
worth  nearly  20  per  cent  more  than 
Timothy  hay,  and  have  fed  them  to  all 
our  stock.  They  do  not  cure  readily, 
and  sometimes  they  are  sour  or 
mouldy.  In  that  condition  they  would 
be  likely  to  give  some  horses  colic. 
We  have  two  horses  that  can  apparently 
eat  anything  short  of  poison  without 
injury,  while  the  others  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  sour  fodder.  The 
cows  are  not  troubled  by  it.  We 

I 

think  the  pea  hay  is  sour. 


That  Arch  Frame  Barn. 

J.  R.  D.j  No  Address. — How  does  C.  C.  E., 
page  864,  prevent  the  arches  of  his  barn 
from  springing  out?  Can  a  track  for  hay 
fork  be  put  in  such  a  barn?  IIow  high  is 
the  barn? 

Ans. — When  an  arch  is  made  it  needs 
nothing  to  keep  it  from  springing  out. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  fasten  hay  track 
to  the  arches.  I  have  both  track  and 
slings  in  my  barn.  A  beef  could  be 
hung  to  each  arch  and  not  affect  them 
in  the  least.  The  barn  is  30  feet  high 
above  the  walls,  which  in  this  case  are 
four  feet.  _  c.  c.  e. 

“Did  you  tip  the  waiter?”  “Yes,  so 
to  speak.  I  turned  him  down.” — Har¬ 
vard  Lampoon. 

“Tain'  no  use  <?'  getting  mad  at  a 
man  foh  bein’  foolish,”  said  Uncle 
Eben.  “He’s  gwinter  hab  trouble 
enough  ’thout  your  botherin’  to  give 
him  any.” — Washington  Star. 


Contagious  Abortion  can  be  wiped  out  of 
your  herd  with  the  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti-Abor¬ 
tion  Treatment.  It  has  never  failed,  and 
last  year  alone  over  1000  herds  comprising 
more  than  23,000  head  were  treated. 

Here  is  one  case  among  thousands  where 
the  loss  was  stopped. 

Lost  1000  Calves  in  One  Year 

De  Motte.  Indiana. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  ltth,  regarding  the 
abortion  in  our  cows,  and  os  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  your  treatment,  will  say  1  have  watched  these  cows 
very  carefully  and  notice  their  condition  is  much  im¬ 


proved  from  last  year.  Last  year,  we  lost  nearly  1000 
calves  and  some  of  the  cows,  while  wo  have  been  very 
suecessfulin  saving  our  calves  this  year,  and  our  cows 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  we  believe  that  Is  due  to  Dr.  David  Roberts’  A bor- 
tion  treatment.  1  have  great  confidence  and  am  well 
assured,  with  Dr.  David  Roberts’ Abortion  Treatment 
(bytheuse  of  the  Serum  and  washing  out  the  genital 
organs)  that  Abortion  can  bo  entirely  cleaned  out 
of  any  herd.  NORTHERN  INDIANA  LAN  D  CO. 

By  C.  D.  Shook,  Supt. 

Wiped  out  the  Disease  from  1 7  Herds 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  O.  Erf  of 
the  dairying  department  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  confirms  the  testimony  of  private  owners. 


Our  Guarantee  to  You 

Where  the  Dr.  Roberts  Anti-Abortion  treatment 
fails  to  wipe  out  the  disease  of  Contagious  Abor¬ 
tion  we  will  return  the  entire  cost  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Or,  we  will  purchase  for  cash  any  herd 
from  which  Dr.  Roberts’  Anti-Abortion  Treat¬ 
ment  fails  to  wipe  the  disease. 

Do  not  wait  till  you  are  sure  you  have 
contagious  abortion  in  your  herd. 

MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  COWS  ARE 
FREE  FROM  ABORTION  NOW 


Send  for  Dr.  Roberts’  Book,  “Abortion  in 
Cows,’’  which  tells  howto  detect  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  how  to  wipe  out  the  disease  at  any 
stage  of  development.  This  volume  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  the  standard  authority  on 
the  disease  of  Contagious  Abortion  and  its 
treatment. 

The  Book  is  Free 

Fill  out  coupon  below,  mail  to  us  now,  and 
secure  a  free  copy  of  “Abortion  in  Cows.’* 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Company 

526  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Dr.  David  Roberts’ Veterinary  Co.  Aug.  7,1908 

Tbe  1 7  herds  that  were  treated  with  Dr.  Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion,  over  which  I  had  supervision,  have  fully 


Dr  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  526  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis.  1 

I  own . cows . heifers . calves . bulls,  of  the. . . .breed 

Please  send  me  your  book  “Abortion  in  Cows.”  I  enclose  10  cents  for  postage. 


Name. . . 

R.F.D . . . .Town. 


.State. 
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Eg'gs  A-Plenty 


That’s  what  the  poultry  man  gets  who  follows  right 
ideas  about  feeding,  and  that’s  what  you  should  get.  Just 
as  well  have  eggs  in  winter  as  in  summer — just  as  well  have 
them  when  they  are  high  and  when  other  folks  don’t  have  them. 

A  hen  can  be  made  to  lay  almost  the  year  ’round. 

What  all  hens  need  is  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  given  (a  little 
of  it)  in  soft  feed  every  day.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  was  formu¬ 
lated  to  provide  hens  in  confinement  with  elements  they  need  to  make  eggs. 

It  does  this,  not  because  of  any  food  value  in  it,  but  because  it  makes  moreof 
your  ration  available.  In  other  words,  it  makes  your  hens  digest  all  that’s  possible 
for  them  to  digest,  and  thus  they  have  everything  they  need  for  growth  and  eggs. 


DR.  HESS 


Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  very  different  from  so-called  egg  foods.  It  is  not  a  stimulant;  instead,  it  brings  about  a  natural  increase  and  consequently  a  Steady 
one.  Increasing  growth  and  egg  production  by  increasing  digestion  is  known  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.”  Sound  reason  is  back  of 
this  idea,  and  leading  poultry  associations  in  United  States  and  Canada  endorse  it.  Besides  tonic  principles,  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  contains  blood-building  elements  like  iron  and  nitrates  which  eliminate  poisonous  matter.  Give  it  as  directed  and  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful  increase  of  eggs.  It  also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  etc.  It  helps  old  hens  and  all  market  birds 
to  fat  in  a  short  time,  and  saves  young  chickens.  A  penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
1%  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c  Except  in  Canada  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25)  25  lb.  pall  $2.50  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


D*  HESS. STOCK  F@6D 


Feed  a  steer  a  heavy  ration  ;  continue  it  any  length  of  time,  and  you  are  likely  to  bring 
on  annoying  and  costly  digestive  disorders.  Animal  organs  can’t  stand  this  strain 
without  help,  and  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  tonic  to  give  it.  It  was  “The  Dr.  Hess 

the  organ  and  thus  maiu- 
in  condition,  free  from 
Hess  Stock  Food  is  the 


Idea”  to  provide  a  prescription  acting  directly  upon  stomach  and  intestines,  giving  strength  and  “tone”  to  t 
taining  appetite  and  healthful  assimilation  of  a  large  amount  of  food-  The  profit  savetl  by  keeping  stock 
disease,  is  another  valuable  feature  of  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea  ”  Thousands  of  feeders  testify  that  Dr. 
foundation  of  their  success.  It  is  sold  under  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00)  25  lb.  pall  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  Extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Boos,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


Herd  Bulls  of  Northern  Indiana  Land  Co.  Dr.  Roberts’  treatment  stamped  out 
Contagious  Abortion  from  this  Herd. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
duce  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
262  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$47.81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 

$25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 

$25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

The  Multiphone  Company,  141  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  Cityj  has  been  inquired 
for.  The  company  has  been  in  trouble 
for  some  time.  Judgments  have  been 
entered,  and  a  receiver  appointed. 

Could  you  not  recommend,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  some  safe  company 
in  which  its  readers  could  invest  small 
sums  of  money  and  get  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  it?  Our  local  banks  pay  no 
interest  whatever.  d.  e. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  generally  is  to  invest 
money  locally,  where  you  can,  so  as  to 
keep  it  under  your  own  supervision ;  but 
where  this  is  not  practical  you  can  safely 
place  small  sums  in  savings  banks  that 
pay  about  four  per  cent  interest,  and 
that  is  really  about  what  the  use  of  the 
money  itself  is  worth.  When  you  get 
more,  the  extra  rate  is  for  supervision 
and  risk,  and  the  more  you  get  or  are 
promised  the  greater  the  risk.  We  wish 
to  insert  a  word  of  caution  against  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  stocks  and  so-called  bonds 
of  promoting  companies.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  pure  fakes,  and  in  any 
case  the  risk  is  too  much  for  people  of 
small  means.  People  of  ample  means  do 
not  touch  them,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  offered  to  the  inexperienced. 

We  are  informed  that  in  your  issue  of 
August  1  last,  you  published  an  article  in 
regard  to  Mr.  L.  Darbyshire,  one  of  our 
advertisers,  in  reference  to  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  some  question  has  been  raised.  If 
it  is  correct,  will  you  kindly  forward  us 
copy  of  said  issue,  addressed  to  the  writer, 
and  bill  us  for  same;  prompt  remittance 
will  follow.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation 
of  your  prompt  compliance  with  above  re¬ 
quest,  we  beg  to  remain,  a.  h.  b.  &  co. 

Texas. 

Letters  like  the  above  are  encourag¬ 
ing.  It  indicates  that  when  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  see  fake  advertising  in 
other  papers  they  are  beginning  to  write 
publishers  in  protest.  In  this  way  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  never  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  class  of  advertising  they 
carry,  provided  they  get  their  money  for 
the  space,  will  begin  to  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  cry 
against  this  evil  indefinitely  and  accom¬ 
plish  little.  When  its  readers  take  up 
the  work  of  reform,  and  protest  against 
fakes  and  frauds  in  the  other  papers 
they  take  the  rogues  will  be  shut  out. 

LADIES — Good  pay  on  ribbon  work,  any¬ 
where  ;  sample  2c. 

After  all  we  have  said  about  the  work- 
at-home  fakes,  some  one  asks  if  the  above 
is  reliable.  The  first  thing  the}'-  want  is 
50  cents  for  instruction.  It  is  the  50 
cents  they  want  and  not  the  work.  When 
you  send  the  50  cents  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  ask  for  more  money  for  something 
else,  and  the  money  bait  will  be  offered 
as  long  as  you  bite. 

It  is  reported  that  checks  sent  by 
Kassoff  &  Son,  egg  dealers  at  34  Jay 
Street,  New  York  City,  have  gone  to 
protest  because  of  want  of  funds  at  the 
bank.  The  check  in  the  alleged  trans¬ 
action  had  been  sent  a  shipper  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  an  invoice  of  eggs. 

If  not  too  busy,  kindly  supply  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  Art  Collector's  Club,  1319 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  regarding  their 
methods,  reliability  and  responsibility.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  “fake”— a  bunco  game. 

Rhode  Island.  r.  b.  t. 

We  did  not  know  these  people,  and 
could  find  no  rating  for  them.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  wrote  them,  and  asked  them 
to  send  us  references  or  statement  that 
would  justify  us  in  recommending  them 
and  assuring  readers  that  they  would 
get  value  for  their  money.  We  got  no 
reply.  You  can  infer  why  as  well  as  we 
can. 

Some  publishers  seem  to  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  subscribers  are  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  paper  rather  than 
the  paper  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers. 
Week  after  week  you  read  their  editorial 
appeals  to  readers  to  patronize  their  ad¬ 
vertisers,  or  other  clever  and  semi-dis¬ 
guised  efforts  to  the  same  end.  We 
make  no  such  appeal.  We  advise  our 
people  to  buy  where  they  can  get  the 
worth  of  their  money,  no  matter  who 
else  gets  any  benefit  out  of  the  deal,  or 
who  fails  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  We 
might,  however,  give  a  suggestion  to 
those  anxious  publishers  whose  papers 
do  not  seem  to  pay  advertisers  without 
stimulants.  Let  them  stop  booming 
fakes,  and  throw  out  all  deceptive  and 
dishonest  advertising.  They  will  also 


need  to  stop  the  deceptive  practice  of 
printing  pure  advertisements  of  respon¬ 
sible  houses  in  one  disguise  or  another 
to  make  it  appear  as  genuine  news  or 
editorial  discussion.  When  these  things 
are  done  and  time  enough  elapses  so 
that  farmers  will  see  that  they  are  in 
earnest,  they  will  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  advertisers  to  patronize  them, 
provided  the  goods  are  needed.  Faith 
in  the  character  and  reliability  of  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  is  getting  to  be  a 
necessity  to  the  selling  of  goods  through 
a  paper.  Nobody  wants  to  patronize 
concerns  at  a  distance  unless  he  knows 
they  are  responsible,  and  frantic  appeals 
of  the  publisher  to  do  so  justly  in¬ 
crease  the  suspicions  of  the  reader. 

On  page  074,  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  I  saw  a 
letter  asking  about  Clipper  lawn  mowers. 
You  give  them  a  bad  reputation.  I  have 
worn  out  three  machines  of  the  reel  type, 
and  discarded  a  Pennsylvania  machine  for 
a  Clipper,  and  will  say  that  my  Clipper 
runs  easier  than  either  of  the  machines  1 
had  before  and  does  better  work.  One  must 
keep  it  well  oiled  as  a  field  mower.  Another 
reason  is  that  in  the  busy  season  the  farmer 
cannot  get  time  to  mow  his  yard  twice  a 
week,  and  the  grass  gets  too  tall  for  the 
machine  if  he  does  not  use  a  Clipper.  Then 
again  its  large  wheels  allow  the  machine 
to  push  easier  than  a  small  wheeled  reel 
mower  on  a  rough  lawn.  The  only  secret 
of  success.  with  the  Clipper  machine  is  to 
start  it  with  a  quick  jerk.  Hoping  this  will 
correct  some  misunderstanding  regarding 
this  machine,  I  remain  your  steady  reader. 

Indiana.  w.  t.  c. 

We  are  glad  to  have  a  letter  of  this 
kind.  We  simply  want  the  truth  of  such 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends. 
Some  years  ago  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  merits  of  the  Clipper  lawn 
mower.  It  is  designed  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  a  mowing  machine,  and  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  as  the  right  kind  of  a 
mower  for  clipping  lawns  where  the 
grass  had  been  allowed  to  get  too  long 
for  the  ordinary  lawn  mower.  On  the 
strength  of  appearances  we  accepted  the 
advertisement;  and  we  doubt  if  we 
ever  had  so  many  complaints  from  any 
other  advertisement  that  we  ever  in¬ 
serted.  It  was  sold  under  guarantee ; 
but  for  some  reason  our  people  could 
not  make  it  work.  The  complaint  was 
that  it  required  too  much  power,  and 
that  it  clogged  up.  Subsequently  the 
firm  failed ;  and  the  machine  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  entirely  responsible 
house.  Possibly  they  have  since,  made 
improvements  to  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  ;  or  it  may  be  that  better  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  running  it  bring 
better  results.  If  there  have  been  other 
satisfactory  experiences  with  it  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  about  them.  If 
the  present  manufacturers  should  guar¬ 
antee  it,  we  would,  for  ourselves,  con¬ 
sider  it  safe  to  try  it  further. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  check  of 
$3.(10  in  settlement  of  my  claim  against 
Deering  Mercantile  Co.  I  enclose  post- 
office  money  order  for  subscription  for  five 
of  my  neighbors  for  10  weeks  at  10  cents 
each.  c.  t.  b. 

New  York. 

This  man  had  sent  an  order  for  100 
pounds  of  sugar,  at  $4.98.  He  received 
14  pounds  sugar  and  14  pounds  broken 
rice.  He  allowed  for  28  pounds  sugar, 
but  was  unable  to  get  the  balance.  We 
secured  a  return  of  the  remittance  for 
the  72  pounds  sugar,  and  he  comes  back 
with  acknowledgment  of  the  check  and 
a  remittance  for  five  subscriptions  for  his 
neighbors.  With  co-operation  of  that 
kind  we  are  able  to  do  things  for  those 
who  need  a  little  help.  j.  j.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  Stock  Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  C.  uORDON,  Sprakers,  New  York. 


Mammoth  bronze  TURKEYS-First- 

class  stock,  at  moderate  prices,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  Hungarian  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants,  capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys, 
quails,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.  for  stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  pheasants,  peafowl,  cranes, storks, ornament¬ 
al  geese  and  ducks,  foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals.  WEN/.  &  haI’KENSEN, 
Dept.  10,  Plieasantry  A  Game  Park,  Tardlcy,  Pa. 


World’s  Best  Incubator 


Has  stood  all  testsinallclimates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  G  et  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c. 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  189  2nd  St.,  Des  Jloines, 


THE  TALK  OF  THE 

Cream  Separator  World 
The  Improved  De  Laval 

“It  can’t  be  beaten.”  It’s  peaches  and  cream.”  “Nothing 
like  it.”  “Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others.”  “A  triumph  in 
separator  construction.”  “Perfect  in  every  feature.” 

These  are  but  few  of  the  expression  one  hears  on  every 
hand  this  year  in  praise  of  the  new  Improved  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  Improved 
DE  LAVAL  has  simply  swept  the  field  of  all  separator  honors. 

Well  informed  dairymen  once  they  investigate  the  new 
DE  LaVAL  will  have  nothing  else  at  any  price  or  under  any 
condition.  In  one  instance  32  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  were 
forced  to  buy  hand  separators  on  account  of  their  branch 
creamery  closing  down  and  31  of  them  bought  DE  LAVAL 
machines,  notwithstanding  all  would-be  competing  makes  of 
separators  were  hot  after  the  business.  Like  instances  can  be 
pointed  out  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  Improved  DE  LAVAL  represents  thirty  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  experimental  work.  It  represents  the  knowledge 
gained  from  nearly  a  million  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  practical 
use  by  dairymen  throughout  the  world.  It  represents  the  best 
ideas  and  brain  work  of  the  world’s  most  skilled  separator  and 
mechanical  engineers.  It  is  the  product  of  the  largest  and 
finest  equipped  separator  factory  in  existence. 

Surely  the  Improved  DE  LAVAL  is  ten  years  ahead  of  all 
others.  If  you  haven’t  bought  yours  write  today  for  a 
DE  LAVAL  catalogue  and  any  desired  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  &  1215  Pi  I, BERT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  <fc  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

165-167  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


jf',  ^  ; 


A  FEW  REASONS  WHY 

ERGO  PORTO  RICO  MOLASSES 

DESERVES  VOIIR  CONSIDERATION 

It  Will  Reduce  Your  Feed  Bill  At  Least  25%. 

It  Will  Put  Your  Stock  in  the  Best  Possible  Condition. 

It  Will  Increase  the  Milk  Yield. 

It  Abolishes  Colic  and  Improves  the  Digestion. 

Produces  a  Shiny  Coat  and  Gives  Vigor  and  Strength  to  the  Animals. 

“ERCO”  is  high  testing  pure,  unadulterated  molasses  and  when 
mixed  with  grain  and  by-products  of  the  farm  makes  a  perfect  ration. 
Thousands  now  use  it  with  marked  success.  Make  your  own  molasses 
feed,  save  the  manufacturers  expense  and  know  what  you  are  feeding. 
Write  for  booklet  giving  full  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

111  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Keystone  Poultry  Foods. 

Nourishing,  clean;  fowls  and  chicks 
thrive  on  them.  We  carry  a  big  line 
of  poultry  and  pigeon  supplies  Be^t 
quality;  lowest  prices.  Send  today 
for  Booklet  and  FREE  Souvenir. 
TAYLOR  BROS., 

Dept.  M,   Camden,  N.  J. 


AKA-SHEL  SOLUBLE  GRIT 

Bright,  sharp,  shining.  Increase  digestion. 
Makes  bone  and  egg-shell.  Ask  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two  100  lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars. 
Order  today.  Booklet  “  Hen  Dyspepsia  ” 
and  sample  of  maka-shel  FREE  on  request. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
Box  J,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


SNOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTE9.  Beet  laying  strain.  Bredfrom 
winners.  Circular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm  ,Stewartstown,Pa. 


Barked  rocks,  brown  leghorns,  toulouse  geese. 

Cheap,  bred  to  lay  strains.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,l'a. 


Poultryinen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  ami  illustrates  35  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Fa. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  and  K.  C.  It.  I.  BEDS’. 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE— Large  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  from 
“Go-Well”  strain  of  extraordinary  lavers. 

H.  B.  BRADNER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
■  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds;  also  a  few  K.  O. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  Brian,  ait.  Kisco,  N.  v. 


Hatch  Chiokens 
Steam 


Stahl  “Wood¬ 
en  Hen”  and 
'  Excelsior” 
Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72B  Quincy. III. 
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BOOK  FREE 


Plymouth  "Rock  Squabs  are  largest,  most 
We  were  EIItST  ;  our  birds  and 
tods  revolutionized  the  industry. 
Send  for  our  1909  Free 
Book,  telling  "How  to  Make 
Money  Breeding  Squabs.” 

_  YYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
335  Howard  Stv  Meli'ose,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

May  batched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .  Y 


AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collins,  0.—A11  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  Dogs.  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pulletb  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE 


GEKSE,  PEKIN  DICKS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Sale. 


Circular  free.  E.  SCHIEBER,  It.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  IUMS  •  Satisfaction  givei 

W.  C.  DUCKWALL,  -  -  Hillsboro,  Ohi< 


DAREED  PLYMOUTH  KOCKS.-Grand  lot 

of  Breeders  and  Exhibition  Specimens  low.  Half 
Wild  Bronze  Turkeys.  Four  young  hens  and  young 
tom,  $15. 0U.  White  Moseovy  Ducks.  Lloyd  M. 

Halleilbeok,  Expert  Poultry  Judge,  Cutskill  Station,  N.  Y, 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 

KEYS,  bred  from  1st  Prize  Tom  at  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  weight  45  lbs.,  and  prize  winning  Hens  at 
Richmond  weighing  24  to  30  lbs. 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot  Ya 


YOV  CAN  BUY  A  CHEAP  INCUBAIOR 
But  Is  It  Fire-Proof?  Is  It  Insurable? 


Why  Take  Risks  when  you  can  buy  a  Cyphers  Fire 
Proofed  Insurable  Incubator— lor  years  the  leader  in 
hatching  more  and  stronger  chicks  than  any  other? 
Our  2 12-page  Poultry  Guide  Bookis  full  of  valuable  poultry 
information,  as  well  asi  llustrated description  of  these  In¬ 
surable  Incubators.  It  is  Free  i  f  you  send  us  names  and 
addresses  of  two  acquaintances  who  keep  poultry. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Oakland,  Cal,  


HUE  YBHt  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  bon  e  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  “protein”  and  _  _  # 

other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain. 

It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls'  diet;  that’s  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers— larg- 
W market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 

F.  W.  MANN  CO, 


can  cut  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  best 
with 

Latest  Mod  el 
BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  all  adher¬ 
ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  on 

IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  in 
advance.  Catalogue  free. 

„  Box  15»  Millord,  Masai. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  12,  1908,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  np-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  arc  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 


BUTTER 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Creamery,  fanev,  lb. 

•32)6 

.38 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 

. . .  .27 

® 

.31 

33®  .36 

Lower  Grades  .... 

@ 

.25 

28®  .30 

Storage . 

. . .  .22 

@ 

.28 

State  Dairy,  best - 

.29 

.33 

Common  to  Good.. 

. .  .20 

@ 

.26 

.25©  .30 

Factory . 

...  .17 

@ 

.20 

.22®  .25 

Packing  Stock .  . 

@ 

.19 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best _ 

...  .14 

@ 

.15 

.20©  .22 

Common  to  Good . . 

..  .11 

® 

.13 

.16©  .18 

Skims . 

. ..  .05 

© 

.09 

.10®  .13 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
40-quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 


charges . 

qt. 

•07@ 

.12 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 

.50 

.55 

White,  good  to  choice 

.  .40 

©  .48 

.48® 

.50 

Mixed  Colors,  best.... 

.  .40 

@  .42 

.44© 

.46 

Common  to  Good... 

.  .25 

@  .35 

.38@ 

.40 

Western . 

@  .30 

•25@ 

.35 

Storage . 

@  .26 

.30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

®  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Red  Kidney . 

2.40 

White  Kidney . 

2.60 

qt. 

.15 

Y’ellow  Eye . 

.  2.90 

@  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.  .13 

®  .14 

Common  to  Good . 

.  .10 

@  .12 

Olds . 

.  .04 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .28 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.18© 

.20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

®  .12 

.16© 

.18 

Extracted,  lb . 

.  4)7 

@  .09 

.12© 

.15 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

.08)6 

.12 

Evap.,  com.  to  good, 

.  .04 

@  .07 

.08© 

.10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

@  .05 

Cherries . 

.  .12 

®  .14 

lb. 

.15@ 

.20 

Raspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22® 

.24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

®  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .07 

@  .07)6 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.00 

@  3.75 

pk. 

.50 

Greening . . 

.  2.50 

@  4.50 

Spy .  . 

(a)  4.50 

King . 

@  5.00 

Ben  Davis . 

.  2.25 

@  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box.  . 

.  1 .25 

@  3.50 

doz. 

.50® 

.75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl... 

.  1.25 

@  3.50 

pk. 

.30® 

.50 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.  .14 

@  .16 

.25® 

.30 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

@15.00 

qt. 

.15® 

.20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.  HUH) 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate _ 

.  2.25 

( d)  2.75 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

2.00 

@  3. C0 

doz. 

.80® 

.40 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

@  3.75 

doz. 

.40® 

.50 

'  California,  choice. . . 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.30® 

.35 

Grape  Fruit. 

Florida,  fey.  box. . . . 

.  4.00 

@  4.50 

each 

.20® 

.30 

Florida,  choice . 

.  2.75 

Cai  3.25 

each 

.10® 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Retail 

State.  180  lbs . 

,  2.25 

@  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

@  2.10 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . . 

,  2.35 

@  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

.  1.75 

@  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes, bu  bkt 

.  .50 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.30© 

.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.  .05 

@  .10 

.15 

Beets,  bbl . 

.  .75 

®  1.00 

)6  I>k. 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.  .75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 

.  2.00 

@  3.50 

each 

.03 

Cabbage,  ton . 

.26.00 

©32.00 

head 

.07© 

.10 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  I  Prime....  bbl.. 

.  3.00 

@  6.00 

head 

.15© 

.20 

L.  I.  i Common,  bbl.... 

,  1.50 

@  2.00 

Celery,  doz . 

,  .15 

©  .40 

bch. 

.10© 

.20 
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Lettuce,  Southern, bbl. 
Onions, 

Conn.  White,  bbl.... 

Conn.  Yellow . 

Conn.  Red . 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

Southern,  16  bbl.  bkt. 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Parsley,  100  bunches.. 
Romaine, 

Southern,  bbl . 

Radishes,  16  bbl.  bkt.. 
String  Beans, 
Southern,  )6  bbl.  bkt. 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate . 


3.50  @  4.00  each  ,03@  .05 


3.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


@  5.00 
@  1.75 
©  1.75 
@  1.50 


2.00  @  3.00 
.75  @  1.00 
.50  @  1 .00 
2.00 

1.50  ©  2.00 
.40  ©  1.00 

1.50  @  3.00 
.00  ©  1.U0 
.75  @  1.00 

.75  %  1.00 
.50  ©  1.00 


qt. 

qt. 


)6  Pk. 

*6pk- 

bch. 

head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


each 
16  Pk- 


Cucumbers, 


1.00  ©  1.35  qt. 
HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


.15 

.10 


.60 

.15 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.15 

.30 


.05 

.15 

.25 


Fancy,  doz . 

1.10 

@ 

1.25 

each 

.15 

No.  1,  doz . 

No.  2.  box . 

.90 

@ 

1.00 

each 

.10 

1 .50 

© 

3  00 

each 

.06 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap. 

1.25 

@ 

1 .75 

each 

.10 

M  ushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

@ 

.50 

1.00@1.75 

Mint,  dozen  bunctus.. 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 
Tomatoes,  lb . 

2.50 

@ 

3.60 

bch. 

.05 

.15 

@ 

.20 

lb. 

.25®  .40 

Chickens,  lb 
Fowls  . . . . 

Roosters . 

Turkeys . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 


LIVE  POULTRY 

.  .14)6 

.  .15 

.  .09 

. 10  ®  .13 

. 11  ©  .12 

. 10  @  .11 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.14®  .15 


.13®  .15 
.12®  .14 


Turkeys,  best,  lb.  .  . 

...  .22 

© 

.23  lb. 

.23© 

.24 

Fair  to  Good . 

...  .17 

© 

.20 

.20© 

.22 

Chickens,  best . 

.23 

.24© 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

© 

.20 

•20@ 

.21 

Common  Run . 

..  .12 

@ 

.16 

•  16@ 

.18 

Fowls . 

© 

.13 

.15© 

.18 

Ducks . 

..  .10 

© 

.12 

.15© 

.18 

Geese . 

..  .10 

@ 

.14 

.15© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

..  1.00 

© 

3.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best,  lb . 

.11 

@  .12 

Common  to  Good. . . . 

.08 

©  .10 

Roasting  Pigs . 

.09 

©  .11 

Pork . 

.05 

©  .06 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs.. 

5.00 

( a )  0.70 

Oxen . 

<8)  5.25 

Bulls . 

2.70 

@  4.00 

Cows . 

1.25 

@  4.00 

Dressed  Beef  bides, 

100  lbs . 

7.50 

@11.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  ib. . . 

6.00 

@10.00 

Culls....  . 

2.50 

@  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

@  4.50 

Lambs . 

6.50 

©  7.76 

Hogs . 

5.75 

@  6.15 

GHAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard 
Duluth,  bu . 

1.17 

No.  2,  Red . 

1.09 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu. 

.64 

@  .70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu. 

.53 

@  .60 

Rye . 

.80 

@  .82 

Barley . 

.62 

@  .66 

.18®  25 
•15@  .17 
•  15@  .20 
■  12@  .15 


lb. 


.18®  .25 


9.10 

9.35 

.20 

9  > 


FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 23.00  ®25.00 

Middlings . 2(5.00  ®29.00 

Red  Dog .  30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  ®33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  I,  ton . 16.00  @18.00 

No.  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3 . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  @14.00 

Clover . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild  . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  live . 17.00  @18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  @10.00 

RAW  TEXTILES 

Cotton, 

Middling,  Uplands, 

100  lbs . 

Middling,  Gulf, 

100  lbs . 

Wool, 

Fine  Unwashed,  lb..  .18  @ 

Medium . 20  @ 

Sisal  Hemp,  lb .  .0516 

Jute,  lb .  .03)4 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

RP  R  I  REDS— $2  per  pair,  Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

■  U.n.li  GEO.  BO WDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Two  Hundred  Good  Healthy  Farm  Kaised 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  preferred, 
Must  be  fully  matured.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  25  up. 
Write  with  full  particulars  and  price  to 

WM.  H.  HEAKSF1ELD.  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 

COR  GOOD  FARMS  in  central  New  York,  all 
I  sizes,  at  reasonable  prices,  address 
NORTHERN  REALTY  COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y. 

“Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide” 

Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular  just  out,  Illustrated, 
and  describing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low 
price,  proUt-paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools 
and  crops  included;  thrown  on  the  market  at  start¬ 
ling  sacrifices,  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of 
estates.  Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
E.  A.  8TROUT  CO..  294  Washington  Street,  Boston- 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building’ 
Philadelphia;  Scottsville,  Vn. 

WANTFn_P0SITI0N  AS  FOREMAN  on  gen- 
tleman’s  farm.  Capable,  experienced 
and  good  reference.  Address 
“FOREMAN,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTFri- Ia  Jauuary  aud  on  April  1st,  married 
II nil  I  L U  men  on  farms  in  New  Jersey.  One 
good  with  horses  to  use  team,  the  other  a  good 
milker  and  used  to  handling  dairy  cattle.  Family 
must  be  willing  to  board  2  or  3  men.  Answer  giv¬ 
ing  age,  number  in  family  and  qualifications  for 
position.  “S.  W.,”  care  Rural  New-Yorkku. 

WANTED— A  man  with  horse  and  carriage  to 
""  sell  a  useful  line  to  farmers.  We  give  town 
or  county  rights  to  good  agents;  just  the  line  that 
sells  this  time  of  the  year,  when  your  horses  are 
not  working.  SAMPLES  FURNISHED  FREE 
OF  COST.  Would  like  reference;  name  your 
bank;  no  experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and 
information.  THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. _ . 

DLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
r  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs.  Poultry.  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  l”tli  ist„  New  York- 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

We  pay  express  charges 
and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  prompt  returns. 

Send  us  trial  shipment. 

Will  hold  shipments 
separate  if  requested. 

MILTON  SCHRE1BER  &  CO., 

HAW  ^  FURS 

28-30  East  \\vfSzjy  NEW  VORK 
12th  Street,  v  ****  \Jf  CITY. 


C00KFARMS--JACKS 

Saddle  Horses,  Trotting 
und  Pacing  Stallions. 

Wc  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  in  America. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Branch  Bam,  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 

FOR  QAI  C— Reg.  Percheron  Stallion— three 
rUn  uHLC  years  old;  weight  1400;  one  mure  6 
yrs.  old;  one  stud,  six  months,  and  one  grade  mare 
3  yrs.  old;  sure  breeders.  W.  TAYLOR,  Beloit,  O. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  large,  finely  marked  and 
pure  bred.  Trios  $8  and  $10.  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
finely  barred  stock,  pure  H.  D.  Riley’s  Strain,  trios 
$6.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 

No  Barn  is  Complete  Without  a 
Porter  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

Greatest  capacity 
easiest  to  operate 
and  strongest  of  lit¬ 
ter  carriers.  Carrier 
wheels  are  roller- 
b  e  a  r  i  d  g  and  are 
swivelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  round 
a  curve  with  perfect 
ease.  Runs  on  our 
celebrated  “Colum¬ 
bian”  track,  which 
can  be  bent  to  any 
curve,  and  will  sus¬ 
tain  any  reasonable 
weight.  The  hopper 
is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  at  any  height  and  can  be  tripped  at  will  of 
operator.  Send  for  Descriptive  catalogue  of  car¬ 
riers,  hay  tools,  etc. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY.  OTTAWA.  ILL. 

Ideal  Cow  Stabling 


Hinged 

mangers  weight¬ 
ed  like  a  window,”  _ 
raise  over  cows'  heads  for 
cleaning  trough  and  watering."' 

Adjustable  Chain  Swing  Stan 
chions,  Automatic  Cleaning 
Mangers  and  Steel  Pipe 
^  Partitions  ^ 

The  neatest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
of  all  cow  stablings.  Cement  trough  for  in¬ 
door  watering  forms  manger  bottoms.  Stan¬ 
chions  adjust  for  long  and  siiort  cows,  so  all  are 
lined  on  the  gutter.  Send  for  booklet  for  all 
particulars. 

Kent  Mfq.  Co..  130  Kent  St..  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

320  Acres  Instead  of  160  Acres 

As  further  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Wheat-Growing 
lands  of  Western  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  in¬ 
creased  the  area  that  may  be 
taken  by  a  homesteader  to  320 
acres— 160  free  and  160  to 
be  purchased  at  only  $8.00 
per  acre.  These  lands  are  in 
the  grain-raising  area,  where 
mixed  farming  is  also  carried 
on  with  unqualified  success. 

A  railway  will  shortly  be  built 
to  Hudson  Bay,  bringing  the  world’s 
markets  a  thousand  miles  nearer  these 
wheat  fields,  where  schools  and 
churches  are  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  railways  close  to  all  set¬ 
tlements  and  local  markets  good. 

“It  would  tako  time  to  assimilate  the  reve- 
lations  that  a  visit  to  the  great  empire  lying 
to  the  North  of  us  unfolded  at  every  turn.” 
Correspondence  of  an  Illinois  Editor,  who 
visited  Western  Canada  in  August,  1808. 

Lands  may  also  be  purchased  from  Railway 
and  Laud  Companies  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  pamphlets,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  low  Railway  Rates,  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to  the 
authorized  Canadian  Government  Agont. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuso  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Madison  County  Farm  Of 

61  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  Thirtv-Five  Tons  Of  Ffay  Will  Be 
Placed  On  Cars  at  $13.00  Per  Ton. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  $50  and  Upwards. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

A  Rare  Chance 

To  Obtain  A  Fine  Productive  Connecticut  Fruit  Farm. 

A  large  bearing  peach  orchard  on  place.  Young 
orchards  coming  on.  Should  pay  a  profit  from  the 
start.  Situated  midway  the  Pomfret- Woodstock 
summer  residence  district  near  Putnam,  Conn. 
Just  the  place  for  a  worker  to  make  money  growing 
peaches  or  apples  or  for  creating  a  beautiful  country 
home,  the  chance  is  well  worth  inquiring  about. 

BARNES  BROS.,  -  Y'alesville,  Conn. 

DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE  “Sty0™ 

About  180  acres,  of  which  130  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation  or  meadows.  Reached  by  two  railroads 
and  only  50  miles  from  New  York.  Station  and 
town  one  mile.  Milk  sold  wholesale  year  round  at 
good  price.  Excellent  market  for  garden  truck  at 
summer  resorts  near  by.  Good  potato  land. 
Large  house  and  two  tenant  houses;  large  barns, 
ere.;  running  water  in  principal  buildings.  Owner 
has  too  much  other  business  to  attend  to  dairy. 
Address  F.  H.  W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Potatoes,  Corn, Hay, Apples  and  Vegetables 

Thrown  in  together  with  4  cows,  farming  tools 
and  fine  improved  potato  planter,  sprayer  and  dig¬ 
ger.  This  productive  77-acre  farm  is  in  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.  where  5676  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
grown  on  12  acres.  Only  2k:  miles  to  depot,  but  42 
miles  to  N.  Y.  City,  Excellent  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  To  close  immediately  price  for  all  only  $7000. 
For  picture  of  the  splendid  12-room  residence  see 
page  10,  “Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide.”  just  out, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  Strout,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


I  1(1  A®*®® — 80  tillable— three  miles  from  Eng- 
I  I  U  lishtown,  N.  J.  500  apple  and  pear  trees,  J 
acres  rasp  and  black  berries,  4  acres  asparagus. 
Asparagus  will  net  $500every  year.  Good  buildings; 
fine  shade;  healthy  locality;  good  water.  Price, 
$5,300.  Address  Wiil.  DIECKS,  Jr.,  Chatham,  N.J. 


PH  D  Q  A  I  p— Farm  212  acres,  twelve-room  house, 
lUn  OnLL  two  barns,  32x40  and  24x60,  32  cow 
stalls,  silo,  fruit,  on  proposed  trolley  line,  1)4 
miles  from  market  and  station.  Farm  has  kept  6(1 
cows,  twenty-two  cows  will  be  included.  Price, 
$9000,  $5000  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

pnD  CAI  p— Desirable  Suburban  Property, 
lUn  OHLL  near  a  hustling  manufacturing  city; 
19  acres  of  land;  bordering  Fulton  city  line;  excel¬ 
lent  soil,  good  orchard,  modern  buildings.  Address 
F.  A.  WHITE,  Boonville,  New  York. 

QOn  APRCQ~BEST  OF  LAND,  near  Buffalo: 
OaU  M  U  n  L  0  well  fenced;  nice  buildings;  5# 
Holstein  cows,  crops  and  tools  at  sacrifice.  Write 
for  cut  of  house  and  particulars.  Other  bargains. 

D.  A.  PALMER  TON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


Combination  Fruit,  Dairy,  Poultry  Farm, Country  Seats, 
River  Views,  Hudson,  Wallkill  valleys.  Just  values ; 24 
cities  accessible;  communicate  desires.  Edgar  Elinendorf, 
Real  Estate  Specialist,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York. 
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Cow  comfort  and  cow  sanitation  result  in  more” 
cow  profits,  and  that  alone  should  induce  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  seek  these  conditions. 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanch- 
ionsdoublethe  lightandair  in  a  barn  and  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  perfect  sanitation— a  result 
impossible  with  any  wooden  equipment.  Yet 

.LOUDEN  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

are  actually  cheaper.  Louden  stalls  of  heavy 
tubular  steel,  witli  malleable  fittings,  have  no 
flat  surfaces  for  dust  to  accumulate— easy  to  keep 
clean  and  almost  indestructible. 

Louden  stanchions  give  cows  more  comfort 
than  other  makes,  yet  keep  them  perfectly  lined 
up.  Throat  chains  prevent  cows  from  lying 
down  when  milking.  Simple  and  very  durable. 
Latch  easily  opened  or  closed  with  gloved  hand, 
but  can’t  be  opened  by  animal.  Send  today 
for  free  catalogue  of  sanitary,  money-saving 
barn  equipment. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO,  60t  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


Farms  and  Homes  in  Virginia 


Southside  Virginia  Thermometer  - 

Free  from  frost  183  days.  Growing  season  225  days* 
Plowing  season  315  days. 

Why  Not  Move  to  Virginia 

where  you  can  buy  good  level  land  with  buildings,  timber,  fruit,  water,  etc.,  at 
$8  Per  Acre  and  up?  Best  climate,  health,  markets,  transportation  facilities, 
churches,  schools,  active  business  life. 

Our  Illustrated  Real  Estate  Herald  with  map  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PYLE  &  COMPANY  (Inc.),  PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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HUMOROUS 


The  Butcher:  “Have  ye  got  Smith’s 
leg.  an’  Jones’s  shoulder,  an’  Brown’s 
tongue?”  The  Boy:  “Yep.”  The  Butch¬ 
er  :  “Well,  ye  better  take  fiord's  ribs 
at  the  same  time.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“My  poor  man,  how  did  you  acquire 
such  a  thirst?”  “It  wus  dis-a-way, 
mister;  when  de  doctor  operated  on  me 
for  appendicitis  he  forgot  an’  left  a 
sponge  inside  o’  me.” — Boston  Traveler. 

Teacher:  “You  have  no  certificate 
of  vaccination,  Johnny,  and  I  can’t 
find  any  scar.  Where  were  you  vac¬ 
cinated?”  New  Boy  (much  frightened) 
“In  Missouri,  ma’am.” — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Mrs.  Boardem  :  “How  do  you  find 
the  chicken  soup,  Mr.  Boarder?”  Mr. 
Boarder :  “I  have  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  the  soup,  madam ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  chicken  will  prove 
an  alibi.” — Tit-Bits. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  Chumpleigh 
has  the  correct  appreciation  of  what  is 
expected  of  a  city  farmer.”  “What  has 
he  done  now?”  “Why,  he  has  just 
sunk  a  $1,400  well  on  his  place  in  order 
to  supply  water  to  his  $14  cow.” — 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

Carsone  :  “Talking  of  nervy  men, 
my  neighbor  Smith  is  about  the  limit.” 
Gebhart:  “What’s  he  done?”  Carsone: 
“He  called  over  yesterday  morning  to 
borrow  my  gun,  saying  he  wanted  to 
kill  a  dog  that  kept  him  awake  nights.” 
Gebhart:  “Well?”  Carsone:  “He  killed 
my  dog.” — Judge. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Point  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Grind  ear  oorn  and  all  email  grains.  Triple 
Geared,  strong  and  durable.  Many  eizes  and 
styles  for  horao  power  or  engine. 

THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE 

Ground  grain  makes  the  best  feed  and  every 
farmer  should  own  a  Mill.  Get  our  catalogue 
and  Insist  upon  your  dealer  furnishing  you  a 
VICTOR.  We  also  build  Steel  Safety 
Wood  Saws,  and  Horse  Powers. 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Company 
Box  32 «  Springfield,  Ohio 
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DeLOACH 
to  200  H.P. 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  S15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  Wc  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers.  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.B2.7Jails.4! 


Tested 


Like  all  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and 
Cutlery — not  a  single  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is 
sent  out  until  it  is  worthy  to  uphold  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  name.  Every  blade  is 
tempered,  ground,  honed  and  tested  until  it  will 
cut  a  hair  at  any  part  of  its  edge.  The 

mn  mm 

Safety  Razor 

is  the  only  one  adjusted  to  give  the  sliding  stroke  that  cuts 
the  beard  clean  and  smooth  without  pulling. 

The  angle  of  the  blade  is  exactly  right 
to  cut  close  without  scraping. 

The  quickest,  closest,  smoothest,  most 
comfortable  shave — any  time — any  where 
— is  assured  with  the  Keen  Kutter.  The 
Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 

Silver  Plated  in  Genuine  Black  Leather  Case,  $3.50. 

Gold  Plated  in  Genuine  English  Pig  Skin  Case,  $5.00. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Plant  three  in 

*  ■  ***"“"■  with  the  - 

ewDeereNo. 

Corn  Planter 


THE  great  accuracy  of  drop 

is  what  naturally  interests  you 
most.  Deere  genuine  edge  seloc 
tionof  corn  gives  the  highest  accuracy  of 
drop  attainable.  Repeated  tests  show  ten 
.  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  accu¬ 
rate  planting.  This,  combined  wit  h  many  other  exclusive,  desirable 
features,  makes  the  No.  9  a  profitable  investment.  You  profit  by  the 
,  Increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by  the  additional  years  of  service 
and  freedom  from  break  down. 

Most  progressive  farmers  and  planters  won’t  have  any  other.  Best 
informed  dealers  refuse  to  consider  handling  any  other.  Investigate 
the  time  saving  and  profitable  reasons  why. 

Main  seed  shaft  driven  directly  by  traction  wheels  takes  all  the 
■train  from  check  wire,  and  avoids  side  draft.  Compensating 
{  valves  insure  perfect  check  regardless  of  team  speed. 

Instantly  changed  from  check  to  drill  drop.  Tip-over  hoppers 
—  very  convenient  in  changing  plates.  Plates  for  all  kinds 
of  corn.  Five  sets  always  furnished.  Standard  runner,  stub 
runner,  or  single  disc  furrow  openers,  as  ordered.  Concave 
oropen  tire  wheels.  Fertilizer  attachment  that  hills  or  drills, 
furnished  extra.  Every  detail  worked  out  in  best  possible  manner. 

a  Pncfal  nDor©”  and  get  posted.  We  have  but  briefly 

Ilf  1  lie  a  i  UMal  IU  ircel  c  mentioned  some  of  the  strong  fea¬ 
tures  above.  Just  drop  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will  promptly  send  detailed 
proofs  free.  Deere  goods  are  of  the  highest  standard,  and  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  Ask  for  our  latest  corn  book.  The  whole  subject  of 
gathering,  selecting,  curing  and  testing  the  seed,  as 
well  as  planting,  treated  in  a  small  space,  fully  Il¬ 
lustrated;  a  book  for  the  man  who  wants  better 
corn.  Handsome  pocket  ledger  free  if  you  will 
do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  this  paper. 

Aadrcs  deERE  4  mansur  Co. 

.Moline,  Illinois 
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45 -Light  Sash 

3x6  ft.,  1%  thick. 
Complete  with  Gian, 

$11.69 


Dealers’ 

I  Price,  $3.50 


Buy  Hot-Bed  Sash  NOW 

and  Grow  Garden  Stuff  for  Early  Market 


Don't  quit  the  game  just  when  the  biggest  profits  of  the  year  are  in  eight.  The 
early  vegetable  market  is  the  cream  of  the  entire  season.  Wo  will  sell  vou  the 
necessary  Hot-Bed  Sash  AT  50  PER  CENT  13KL.OW  LOCAL.  DEALEKS’ 
PRICKS.  Use  them  to  extend  your  growing  season  right  straight  through  to  the 
time  when  prices  are  highest.  Use  them  for  wintering  flowers,  by  protecting  the 
seedlings.  Use  them  for  Cold  Frames,  after  plants  are  well  started.  Use  them  to 
keep  the  chickens  warm  during  the  cold  snaps  of  winter,  and  spring  will  find  your 
Hot-Beds.ready  to  force  the  early  vegetables  on  the  market  at  fancy  prices. 

Genuine  Cypress  Sash,  3x6  ft.y  with  45  Lights  of  Glass, 
at  Less  than  Dealers  Ask  for  Ordinary  “Open”  Sash 

Gordon -Van  Tine  45-Light  Hot-Bed  Sash  will  enable  you  to  grow  vegetables 
from  January  to  January.  They  ure  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old-style 
sash.  The  45  overlapping  lights  produce  a  Hot-House  tomporuture  perfectly. 

The  sush  are  genuine  Louisiana  Cypress.  Glass  put  in  with  putty  and  points. 
Bars  firmly  secured  to  bottom  rail.  Entire  eash  coated  with  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
Our  price  for  the  sash,  complete  with  glass,  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  less  than 
retail  dealers  ask  for  ordinary  unglazed  sash.  We  carry  a  tremendous  stock,  and 
ship  to  gardeners  everywhere,  under  a  guarantee  of  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Save  time  by  ordering  direct  from  this  advertisement! 

Storm  Sash  *at  Cut  Prices 

Order  your  Storm  Sash  early!  These  fuel-savers  insure  cold  weather  comfort  and 
protect  your  health,  at  trifling  cost.  We  sell  at  50%  below  retuil  dealers'  prices. 

Grand  Millwork  and  Builders'  Catalog  Just 
Out!  Free  to  You!  Write  Today! 

Doors,  Windows,  Moulding,  Roofing,  Inside  Finish,  Stair  and  Porch  Work.  Hard¬ 
wood  Flooring,  Lumber,  etc.  Over  6,000  Bargains!  Buy  all  Building  Material  direct 
from  America’s  Greatest  Millwork  Plant  and  save  the  dealers'  outrageous  profits! 

GGRDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  1313  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


You  See  Leffel 
Steam  Engines 


wherever 

engines 


you  go.  They  are 
that  insure  service. 
You  want  an  engine 
that  insure*  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  and  let’s 
talk  farm  power  to 
you.  We’ll  send 
you  power  book 
and  prove  Leffel 
superiority  and 
show  you  why  a 
Leffel  Engine 
should  be  your 
,  .  engine.  Book  free. 
•  A  Send  now  to 

.  James  Leffel  &  Co. 
Box  2 10,  S  prl  npflelu ,  0. 


Stickney  GasoliheEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


)  The  engine  with  an  outside  igniter  and 
a  modem  open  tank  cooling  system. 
W e  have  thousands  of  engines  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  years  of  experi- 
l  ence  in  making  the  best. 

jSeven  sizes,  1% to  16  H.P. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 
I  and  Catechism  which 
|  tells  57  reasons  why  we  have  the  best  engine. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE  SELL.  STICKNEY  ENGINES. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Air  and  30  Days 

Water  FREE 

Cooled.  TRIAL. 

All 
Sizes. 

W.  D.  DUNNING,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


Write  for 
Particulars 

331  W.  Water  Street. 


THE  BADGER 

Gasoline 

Engine 

ts  the  all-service  engine* 
tsliti 


Simple,  powerful,  uses  little 
fuel  for  power  generated. 
All  typos  and  sizes.  For  »11 
kinds  of  jobs  in  all  weathers. 
Let  us  send  you  fine  free  Engine 
Book  with  proof*.  Postal  us  your  name,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

C.  P.  &  J.  LAUSON  CO.,  856  30th  St. ,  Mlbvankoe,  Win. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 
IN 

With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row  THREE 

Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will  SIZFS 

cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by  1 
hand.  Cakes  are  cutuntiorm, 
ot  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a  horse  will  cot  more  ice  in  ' 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Ton  can  cut  for  others  ond 
make  the  price  of  onr  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


FORI 

BIG 


|L ARKS '  CUTAWAY  ’ 


We  make  120  sTY  I 
sizes  &  styles  of  ^ 

I>isk  Harrows 


for  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
l/>n/\nr  Owhardists  increase  their  crops 
ILKv/Kj  1°  50#.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
special  prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 
839  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
*  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  Iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  t^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  I1L 


DUPLEX  Mil  10 
grindingI  IILLj 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
,  ley,  Kaffir  corn.cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats, 
or  any  kind  of  grain:  coarso, 
medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made 
with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs. 

SIX  SIZES 

Easily  operated.  Never 
choke.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Especially 
adapted  for  gaso¬ 
line  engines. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
any  information  dosired. 

DUPLEX  MILL  S  MFG.  CO. 
Box  32  Springlicld,  Ohio 


1 


WITH  GROOVED  TIRES 

4  in.  wide,  The  Groove  protects 
the  heads  of  spokes  from  wear, 
which  m&Kes  wheel  good  and 
strong'  till  tire  is  worn  out.  We 
make  plain  tire  wheels  in  other 
widths.  We  make  wheels  to  fit 
any  thimble  skein  or  straight 
steel  axle.  Get  our  free  catalog 
of  Steel  Wheels  and  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Box  17  Havana,  HI. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  ei  _ 

Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  ox-  traction 
engine.  Send  loit  Catalogue.  TJULjE  TiiMPLK  rum*  CO.,  Mfr«„  Meagher  and  15th  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
•‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Costs 
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TREES  ON  HILLSIDE  LAND. 

Mulching  and  Partial  Cultivation. 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  the  Hope  Farm 
man  to  print  fair  pictures  of  the  trees  in  his  young 
orchard.  Accordingly  four  pictures  are  shown  on  this 
page — each  fairly  representing  a  separate  method 
of  handling.  The  apple  trees  at  Hope  Farm  are 
for  the  most  part  planted  on  a  steep  hillside.  It 
appears  to  be  natural  apple  soil,  rocky  and  hard  to 
cultivate.  Some  of  it  is  underlaid  by  a  ledge  with 
barely  18  inches  of  soil  above  the  rock.  The  object 
in  planting  apples  here  was  to  see  if  a  good  orchard 
could  be  established  with  the  least  labor  in  plowing 
and  cultivating.  This  plan  was  not  adopted  through 
laziness  but  because  when  we  started  we  did  not 
have  the  necessary  team  and  tools  to  do.  the  work 
properly,  and  because  on  this  steep  land  plowing 
means  a  great  loss  by  gullying  and  washing.  We 
also  wanted  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
family  with  limited  capital  and  with  an  ordinary 


A  SOD  TREE  HEADED  TOO  HIGH.  FiG.  4G8. 


farm  team  to  develop  a  fair  orchard  in  connection 
with  general  farm  work. 

The  trees  have  all  been  planted  right  in  the  sod 
without  plowing  or  previous  preparation.  We  sim¬ 
ply  cut  back  root  and  top  of  the  tree  severely,  dig  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  pruned  roots 
without  cramping,  plant  the  tree  and  pack  the  earth 
firmly  around  the  roots.  We  began  by  using  two- 
year-old  trees — cutting  the  roots  back  to  three  or 
four  inches  and  the  top  so  as  to  leave  a  low 
crotch  with  about  two  buds  on  the  limbs  which  form 
it.  This  usually  means  cutting  off  more  than  half 
the  trees.  Of  late  we  have  been  using  yearling  trees, 
well  grown,  and  cut  back  to  a  single  switch  two 
feet  or  a  little  more  above  ground.  We  like  this 
plan,  as  it  gives  full  control  of  the  heading.  With 
this  single  stem  you  can  start  the  head  where  yon 
like.  With  the  older  trees  the  head  is  already  started 
in  the  nursery,  and  the  crotch  formed.  In  the  tree 
shown  at  Fig.  468  the  cut  was  made  when  planting 
just  above  the  crotch  formed  in  the  nursery.  For 
our  needs  this  tree  is  headed  too  high,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  Wealthy — five  years’ 
growth  from  planting.  The  soil  where  it  stands  has 
not  been  plowed  for  25  years  that  we  can  find.  It 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  just  below  a  wet 


springy  place.  Each  year  about  two-thirds  of  the 
hay  has  been  taken  from  this  field  and  weeds,  vines 
and  trash  of  all  sorts  have  been  piled  around  the 
trees.  In  one  year  only  has  manure  been  used  here. 
There  were  several  apples  on  this  tree  the  past 


GOOD  MODEL  FOR  A  SOD  TREE.  Fig.  469. 


season.  It  now  carries  a  good  many  fruit  buds. 

The  tree  shown  at  Fig.  469  is  on  the  west  slope. 
In  this  case  the  tree  at  planting  was  cut  back  below 
the  crotch,  leaving  a  mere  stick.  The  buds  as  they 
started  were  rubbed  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  as 
we  wanted  it,  and  this  tree  shows  just  about  what 
I  am  after.  I  want  a  low-down,  broad-headed  tree 
with  an  open  top,  open  to  the  sun  all  around  and  so 


THE  MIDDLES  PLOWED  FOR  CORN.  Fig.  470. 


that  we  can  blow  the  spray  all  through  it.  The 
main  object  of  the  low  head  is  to  prevent  too  much 
swinging  in  the  wind,  which  is  very  high  on  our 
hills.  This  tree  was  planted  right  in  the  sod.  The 
ground  was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  one  year 


and  has  since  been  in  sod.  This  Winter  we  shall 
give  each  tree  a  good  mulch  of  wood  soil  and  for¬ 
est  leaves,  with  lime  in  the  Spring. 

The  two  trees  at  Figs.  470  and  471  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lane  which  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  orchard.  We  divided  the  orchard  in  two  and 
began  to  experiment  with  two  methods  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  On  part  the  middles  are  plowed — that  is,  a 
wide  strip  of  grass  is  left  along  the  tree  rows  and 
the  space  between  plowed  and  planted  to  flint  corn. 
The  grass  on  the  strip  is  cut  with  a  scythe  and  piled 
around  the  trees.  The  corn  is  lightly  fertilized  and 
well  cultivated,  with  Crimson  clover  and  turnips 
seeded  at  the  last  cultivation.  This  plan  will  be 
kept  up  until  the  trees  are  in  bearing.  Fig.  470 
shows  a  four-year-old  tree  grown  under  this  system. 
This  tree  was  stunted  in  its  first  year  by  the  very 
cold  Winter. 

Fig.  471  shows  a  tree  of  the  same  age  grown  under 
the  reverse  of  the  last  mentioned  system.  Here  a 


A  PLOWED  STRIP  ON  EACH  SIDE.  Fig.  471. 

plowed  strip  is  turned  on  each  side  of  the  tree  row 
— about  five  or  six  furrows  usually.  A  row  of 
potatoes  or  beans  is  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
tree  row,  well  fertilized  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  grass  along  the  tree  row  and  the  weeds  and 
vines  are  thrown  around  the  trees.  The  middles  in 
this  case  are  seeded  to  clover  and  rye.  These  crops 
are  cut  for  hay — the  leavings  being  thrown  around 
the  trees.  This  has  given  us  a  thick,  low-growing 
tree  which,  when  trimmed  at  the  bottom,  will  be 
much  like  the  tree  at  Fig.  469.  Either  of  these 
methods  is  suitable  for  hillside  cultivation.  The 
strips  of  sod  along  the  tree  rows  hold  back  the 
water  and  prevent  washing,  while  the  partial  cul¬ 
ture  gives  the  trees  good  growth  at  light  expense. 
As  between  the  two  I  think  the  plan  of  plowing  a 
narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the  row  and  planting 
some  low-growing  crop  well  fertilized  is  better.  If 
the  clover  or  grass  in  the  middle  could  be  cut  and 
piled  around  the  trees  this  plan  would  be  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  You  will  see  from  the  picture  that  the 
trees  are  vigorous  and  strong.  They  made  18  inches 
and  more  of  wood  growth  this  past  dry  season,  and 
our  figures  show  that  we  are  likely  to  put  them  into 
bearing  at  a  total  net  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  each. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  high  cultivators 
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tell  us  what  it  usually  costs  to  bring  one  of  their 
apple  trees  to  fruit. 

As  between  the  two  methods  here  described  the 
advantage  appears  to  be  with  the  partly  cultivated 
trees,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
mulching  material.  A  young  tree  planted  in  sod 
and  not  cultivated  should  receive  the  equivalent  of 
a  good-sized  hay  cock  in  order  to  have  it  equal  a 
cultivated  tree.  Where  straw  and  hay  are  cheap 
good  trees  can  be  grown  that  way.  I  feel  sure  of  it. 


COUPLING,  ELBOW,  REDUCING  ELBOW.  Fig.  471. 

because  some  of  our  sod  trees  which  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  mulched  are  fully  equal  to  the  cultivated. 
Under  either  of  the  methods  here  mentioned  one 
man  or  one  family  can  give  good  care  to  a  large 
number  of  trees.  I  am  very  sure  these  methods 
can  be  employed  on  the  cheap,  hilly  land — much  of 
which  is  natural  apple  soil.  As  these  lands  are  often 
sour  and  very  thin  of  grass  the  plan  of  planting 
the  tree  row  and  plowing  five  or  six  furrows  up 
to  it  on  each  side  would  seem  to  be  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  way  to  start  unless  one  had  the  capital  and 
the  help  to  clear  the  land  completely  at  the  start. 

It  all  seerps  to  come  down  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  cast-iron  rule  about  growing  an  orchard.  No 
man  has  any  right  to  say  that  his  way  is  the  only 

one,  and  that  all  must  do  as  he  does.  There  are 

general  principles  which  are  necessary  for  success. 
The  tree  must  have  an  abundance  of  food  and  water, 
and  must  be  adapted  by  heading  and  pruning  to  its 
conditions  and  what  is  expected  of  it.  Insects  and 
disease  must  be  kept  away  from  it.  Just  how  to 
do  these  things  to  the  best  profit  and  within  his 
means  is  for  the  grower  to  study  out.  I  think 

there  are  a  half  a  dozen  good  methods  of  giving  a 

tree  water  and  food.  H.  w.  c. 


COMMON  FITTINGS  USED  IN  PLUMBING. 

Part  II. 

Having  threaded  the  pipe  and  reamed  out  the  burr 
formed  by  cutting,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to 
put  the  piping  together.  The  fittings  are  innumerable, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  work  is  done  with 
those  illustrated  in  this  article.  They  are  made  for 
every  size  of  pipe  and  are  ordered  to  correspond  with 
the  pipe  ‘being  used.  For  the  usual  water  lines  malle¬ 
able  iron  fittings  are  used ;  for  hot  water  and  steam 
jobs  cast  iron  fittings  are  required.  Cast  iron  will 
never  rust  out  as  malleable  or  wrought  iron  will  in 
time  subjected  to  hot  water  and  steam. 

In  putting  up  a  line  of  pipe  the  coupling,  Fig.  471,  is 
used  to  connect  the  pieces.  Just  cover  the  threaded 
portion  of  the  pipe  with  white  lead  or  red  lead  mixed 
thick  with  linseed  oil  and  screw  the  coupling  on  with 
the  pipe  wrench.  Then  screw  the  next  piece  of  pipe 
in.  The  illustrations  of  the  other  fittings  explain 
themselves.  The  elbow's,  tees,  etc.,  are  put  in  where 
needed.  When  it  is  desired  to  lead  off  a  smaller  size 
of  pipe  from  a  larger  one  a  reducer  or  bushing, 
Fig.  473  is  used.  All  of  the  fittings  are  made  with  the 
reducing  feature.  For  instance  an  elbow  (See  Fig. 
471,  3),  as  illustrated,  may  be  half  inch  at  one  end 
and  inch  at  the  other.  A  job  alwrays  looks  nicer  with 
reducer  fittings,  but  these  are  not  always  at  hand. 
In  that  case  the  various  sized  bushings  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  convenient.  The  illustration  shows  this  and 
how  it  is  used.  It  is  simply  screwed  into  the  larger 


QUARTER  ELBOW  TEE  AND  PLUG.  Fig.  472. 


fitting  and  the  opening  is  reduced  for  the  size  of  pipe 
desired. 

The  standard  sizes  of  piping  are  l/s,  Y 2,  34> 

1,  1 J4,  IY2,  2-inch  and  up.  The  fittings  are  made  to 
correspond.  Like  the  piping  they  may  be  had  in 
black  or  galvanized.  The  valves  are  brass.  For 
w'ater  work,  hot  or  cold,  a  gate-valve  is  much  better 
than  a  globe-valve,  because  w'hen  opeji  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  the  flow'.  For  relief  valves,  to  allow 
escape  of  air,  in  hot  water  or  steam  work  the  Ys 
size  is  large  enough.  In  putting  them  in  a  }4-inch 
tap,  pipe  size  and  thread,  is  the  tool  to  use.  The 
hole  is  first  drilled  a  little  smaller  than  the  tap  and 
the  thread  is  then  cut  with  it. 


Professionals  use  right  and  left-hand  threads  and 
fittings,  but  this  complicates  too  much  the  work  for 
the  average  man,  and  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
necessity  for  right  and  left-hand  work  is  obviated 
by  the  union.  This  may  be  ordinary  or  flange  (Fig. 
474).  The  ordinary  is  the  handiest,  cheapest  and  most 
used.  The  flange  (12)  is  stronger,  safer  and  more 
durable.  The  ordinary  (ll)  union  is  in  three  parts. 
An  end  is  screwed  on  to  each  of  the  pieces  of 
pipe  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  together.  A  rubber 
washer  or  gasket  is  placed  between  them  over  the 
shoulder  part  made  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  v'hole 
is  brought  together  and  the  outside  sleeve  screu'ed  up 
tightly.  Some  fittings,  like  the  radiator  valves  (19) 
and  union  elbow's  (20)  have  the  union  feature.  By 
their  use  a  radiator  can  be  disconnected  easily  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  piping.  The 
flange  union  is  self  explanatory.  A  thin  packing  of 
a  rubber  ring  is  placed  between  the  twro  disks,  that 
have  been  fitted  to  the  separate  pieces  of  pipe,  and 
they  are  then  bolted  together.  The  rubber  gaskets 
or  washers  of  various  sizes  for  the  union  may  be 
bought  at  the  supply  houses,  or  may  be  cut  from  a 
good  grade  of  rubber  packing,  say  Ys  inch  thick. 
Care  must  be  used  in  this  work,  or  leaks  will  occur. 
As  the  pipe  is  put  in  place  it  should  be  supported 
either  by  hangers  made  for  the  purpose  or  by  fasten¬ 
ings  of  some  sort.  It  must  be  kept  in  alignment  and 
not  allowed  to  sag. 

The  flange  (16)  is  a  very  useful  thing  on  the 
farm.  It  is  simply  a  big  iron  w'asher  threaded  for 
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UNION  AND  FLANGE  UNION.  Fig.  474. 


BRANCH  TEE,  OPEN  RETURN  BEND,  GATE  VALVE, 
FLANGE.  Fig.  475. 


any  size  of  pipe  and  drilled  with  screw  holes.  If 
it  is  desired  to  run  a  pipe  into  or  out  of  a  wooden 
tank  or  barrel  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  this 
flange  on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted,  perhaps  using 
a  thin  rubber  packing,  fasten  it  with  common  screws, 
and  then  screw  the  pipe  into  it.  The  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  plates  are  placed  around  the  piping  after  it  is  in 
place  and  cover  up  the  holes,  making  a  neat  finish. 
The  nipples — simply  short  pieces  of  pipe  threaded — 
are  very  useful  things  to  have  around.  They  run 
from  about  two  to  six  inches  in  length  and  come  in 
handy  a  great  many  times. 

One  soon  gets  familiar  with  the  plumbing  tools 
and  fittings  and  with  practice  gets  confidence — half 
the  battle,  by  the  way.  These  tools  and  fittings 
should  be  on  every  farm.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
them.  They  are  as  easy  to  use  as  carpenters’  tools. 
Such  conveniences  as  hot  and  cold  w'ater,  bathrooms, 
and  w'ater  closets  can  be  had  on  many  a  country 
place  at  little  cost.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  gump¬ 
tion,  a  few  simple  tools  and  self-confidence^  The 
trick  is  soon  learned.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
manufacturers’  and  dealers’  catalogues  of  tools  and 
appliances  and  study  them.  In  this  way  one  becomes 
unconsciously  familiar  w'ith  many  things  that  would 
otherwise  puzzle  him.  The  purpose  of  these  articles 
has  been  to  introduce  the  subject  of  practical  home 
plumbing  to  farmers  and  country'  residents,  explain¬ 
ing  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  print,  the  chief  tools 
and  fittings,  and  leave  the  rest  to  those  who  are 
interested.  It  is  possible  to  get  good  working  skill 
with  a  little  practice  and  then  many  things  will  be 
attempted  and  worked  out  to  the  advantage  and  gain 
of  those  who  have  had  the  courage  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  my  own  case  I  have  saved  considerable 


money  by  doing  the  w'ork,  have  gained  in  proficiency 
by  each  effort,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  that  comes 
from  doing  useful  things.  Wallace  h.  miller. 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  FLOATS. 

When  one  undertakes  the  cultivation  of  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm,  that  for  years  has  lain  in  sod,  and  from 
which  the  apology  for  a  hay  crop  has  been  annually 
sold,  the  problems  regarding  humus  and  plant  food 
are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  acute.  I  can  speak 
from  real  experience.  After  considering  th.  various 
factors  involved  with  my  location  I  decided  to  imi- 
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FLOOR  AND  CEILING  PLATES.  AIR  COCKS.  Fig.  476. 

tate  an  old  Belgian  practice,  and  build  'up  the  fer¬ 
tility  by  feeding  poultry.  About  that  time  it  was  the 
latest  fad  with  the  agricultural  press  to  advocate 
spreading  all  manure  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for 
two  seasons  I  did  so,  distributing  the  material 
thinly  over  rye  fields  that  w'ere  destined  to  be  plowed 
down  in  the  Spring.  But  then  came  a  Winter  with 
mostly  bare  ground,  and  several  very  heavy  rains, 
so  that  the  crops  the  following  season  gave  the  old 
system  of  prompt  spreading  a  decidedly  black  eye. 

Meanwhile  I  had  heard  Prof.  Clinton  of  the 
Storrs  Station  recommend  the  use  of  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  connection  with  manure  that  was  to 
be  stored,  so  early  in  1908  I  began  using  it.  In 
order  to  make  the  cleaning  easier,  as  well  as  for  the 
chemical  results,  I  sprinkled  the  powder  liberally 
in  the  roosting  coops,  and  cleaned  them  once  a 
week.  As  the  season  advanced,  of  course  I  began 
the  usual  vigilant  lookout  for  red  mites,  but  lo !  they 
failed  to  appear.  The  systematic  warfare  that 
hitherto  had  been  so  large  a  factor  in  the  task  of 
raising  the  chickens  utterly  ceased.  The  intervals 
for  cleaning  out  lengthened  to  two  weeks,  three 
weeks,  and  finally  one  month,  but  the  weekly  use  of 
the  floats  was  not  omitted.  At  last  it  dawned 
upon  me.  The  mites,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
among  parasites,  apparently  do  not  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  “host,”  but  instead  deposit  them  in  conve¬ 
nient  spots  where  continuous  heat  is  available.  Wit¬ 
ness  their  multiplication  beneath  the  “broodies,”  or 
on  the  uncleaned  dropping  boards,  under  the  fer¬ 
menting  manure.  In  the  latter  place  the  heat  due 
to  certain  chemical  changes  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  the  floats,  and  the  mass  remains  as  dry 
and  cool  as  a  sand  pile.  This  was  the  condition  of 
the  accumulations  in  the  roosting  coops,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  mite  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  the  old  bugs 
died  of  age,  and  the  place  thereof  knew  them  no 
more.  Of  course  this  sheds  no  light  on  the  plant 
food  question,  but  it  is  easily  worth  the  price  of  the 
floats  to  be  rid  of  the  necessity  for  fighting  mites, 
and  keeping  the  coops  cleaned  out,  all  during  the 
busiest  part  of  the  year.  c.  M.  G. 

Connecticut. 

Good  Results  from  Floats. 

I  have  used  floats  in  the  stable  and  "in  the  manure 
pile,  and  with  good  results.  The  fermenting  ma¬ 
nure  does  make  some  of  the  phosphate  usable,  and 
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the  crops  will  use  more  of  it,  but  that  is  only  the 
small  part  of  its  use.  It  saves  the  escaping  am¬ 
monia  in  the  manure  pile  or  stable,  and  plays  the 
same  part  in  the  soil  when  the  decay  is  going  on. 
Floats  is  a  good  absorbent  in  the  stable  and  gets 
mixed  well  with  the  manure.  I  pay  $10  a  ton  retail 
for  it  with  bags.  Where  the  acid  phosphate  can 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  it  is  far  superior 
to  the  floats  in  the  manure  pile,  worth  over  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  acid  phosphate.  The  acid 
has  far  more  power  of  holding  the  ammonia  than 
the  floats ;  it  saves  the  manure  and  supplies  phos¬ 
phate.  The  acid  has  the  tendency  to  make  the  soil 
acid  where  there  is  a  good  deal  used,  but  a  little 
lime  will  rectify  it;  still  I  use  more  floats  than  acid 
phosphate  in  the  manure.  J.  S. 

Dorsey.  Pa. 
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THE  OSWEGO  APPLE. 

The  apple  shown  at  Fig.  478  was  sent  us  by  L. 
J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  It  originated  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
tree  has  fruited  every  year  since  it  commenced  to 
bear,  in  1905.  In  appearance  it  resembles  both  Spy 
and  Spitzenburg,  though  handsomer  than  either. 
The  quality  of  the  specimen,  tested  was  fairly  good, 
though  it  had  been  in  a  warm  room  too  long  for 
best  results. 

GREAT  IS  ALFALFA. 

\\  oodland  Farm  is  given  up  to  four  crops,  corn, 
Alfalfa,  beardless  barley  and  Soy  beans.  The  past 
season  has  not  been  remarkably  favorable  for  all 
the  crops,  and  yet,  as  we  look  over  the  results  of 
the  season’s  work,  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified.  We 
harvested  from  60  acres  of  Alfalfa,  probably  between 
200  and  250  tons  of  beautiful  hay,  and  from  60  acres 
of  barley  in  which  Alfalfa  was  sown,  probably  about 
60  tons  of  mixed  barley  and  Alfalfa  hay,  and  a 
later  cutting  from  the  same  field  of  about  40  or  50 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay.  By  the  way,  we  like  this  bar¬ 
ley  hay  mighty  well.  We  sow  the  barley  in  the 
first  place  just  to  get  a  proper  stand  of  Alfalfa, 
and  having  all  the  grain  that  we  need  on  the  farm, 
we  really  prefer  cutting  it  for  hay  rather  than  let¬ 
ting  it  mature.  There  is  always  enough  young 
Alfalfa  in  it  to  improve  the  quality  a  good  deal.  We 
think  we  would  like  it  very  well  even  without  this 
Alfalfa.  It  is  the  smooth  or  beardless  barley,  and  so 
there  are  no  beards  to  contend  with.  We  cut  it  when 
in  the  dough  stage,  and  how  the  stock  of  all  kinds 
do  like  it !  It  is  both  flesh-forming  and  fattening, 
and  we  feed  it  to  everything  we  have  with  the  very 
best  results. 

The  corn  was  mostly  planted  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  .  Part  of  it  lay  in  the  ground  for  weeks 
before  the  weather  became  warm  enough  for  it  to 
germinate,  as  we  had  a  little  warm  weather  at 
planting  time,  followed  by  cold  weather.  However, 
we  secured  a  beautiful  stand,  even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  One  field  suffered  from  drought  as  soon  as 
the  corn  was  up,  this  being  the  last  field,  that  we 
planted.  For  several  weeks  it  was  so  dry  that  the 
corn  remained  almost  stationary,  but  later  on  we 
had  splendid  rains,  and  the  corn  throve  very  well. 
A  drought  came  late  this  Fall,  just  about  10  days 
before  the  corn  was  properly  matured,  and  most  of 
our  corn  suffered  more  or  less  from  this  late  dry 
weather,  but  even  under  these  conditions,  the  yield 
that  we  secured  was  really  surprising,  even  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  husked  one  20-acre  field  that  aver¬ 
aged  about  80  bushels  per  acre,  this  being  the  lowest 
yield  which  we  have  had  this  year.  A  45-acre  field, 
on  which  we  have  husked  only  a  little,  seems  to  go 
between  80  and  90  bushels.  Another  45-acre  field 
of  better  ground  is  husking  at  the  rate  of  a  flat  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  acre.  The  last  two  fields  were 
grown  on  Alfalfa  sod;  the  field  that  husked  only  80 
bushels  was  not.  The  field  that  husked  80  bushels 
had  some  manure ;  the  other  two  fields  have  had 
none  for  a  number  of  years;  this  would  clearly 
show  that  the  Alfalfa  sod  of  itself  had  benefited 
the  corn  even  more  than  the  manure. 

Ohio.  _ CHAS.  B.  WING. 

“THE  BASHFUL  STATE.” 

One  would  hardly  claim  at  first  thought  that  such 
a  title  could  be  made  to  fit  New  England.  The 
Yankees  are  not  supposed  to  be  lacking  in  assurance, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  hide  opportunities 
under  a  bushel  Vermont  can- take  a  front  seat.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  any  State  of  the  Union  there  is  less 
poverty,  discontent  or  hunger  than  in  Vermont.  With 
a  population  of  some  350,000  there  are  home  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  three  times  as  many.  Remember  that  in 
New  York  City  alone  there  are  900,000  Russian  Jews 
— with  both  parents  born  in  Europe!  Vermont  is 
covered  with  opportunities  in  dairying,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening  and  apple  culture.  These  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  known  and  recognized,  yet  they  have  never 
been  fairly  put  before  the  people.  That  is  why  the 
State  may  be  called  “bashful.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes 
it  will  be  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  Vermont  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  as  well  to  tell  something 
about  the  State.  Let  us  first  take  this  letter  from 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

I  went  to  see  the  exhibit  of  Oregon  apples.  They  were 
wonderfully  fine,  nothing  like  them  grows  in  this  country. 
Can  you  tell  whether  it  is  the  soil  or  climate?  If  soil, 
what  can  we  apply  to  our  ground  to  give  the  large  size, 
clear  skin  and  high  color  to  our  crops  of  apples? 
Not  a  blemish  on  them,  no  worm  holes,  no  scab,  just  bright 
clear  skin.  The  Jonathan  took  the  highest  polish,  though 
several  other  kinds  were  very  nearly  as  pretty  and  shiny. 
The  Grimes  Golden  were  twice  the  size  of  those  grown 
here,  and  more  tender  in  flesh.  b.  s. 

The  exhibit  referred  to  was  266  boxes  of  prize¬ 
winning  apples  from  Oregon.  We  have  seen  much  the 
same  exhibit  in  New  York.  They  were  remarkably 


fine,  but  there  were  finer  apples  exhibited  at  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Horticultural  Meeting  at  Montpelier.  Not  only 
finer  in  appearance,  but  much  higher  in  quality! 

You  must  remember  that  tho'se  Oregon  apples  are 
picked  fruit — one  out  of  50,000.  Not  every  apple 
grown  in  Oregon  could  compare  with-  these.  If  you 
could  scour  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  few  boxes  of 
the  very  best  you  could  make  a  good  showing.  There 
are  more  of  them  in  Oregon,  because  the  growers 
there  work  together  in  growing,  packing  and  selling. 
Those  apples  did  not  come  from  a  dozen  different 


growing  the  trees  and  the  clear,  pure  air  for  ripening 
and  coloring-  the  fruit.  There  can  be  no  argument 
over  the  fact  that  just  as  handsome  apples  can  be 
grown  in  Vermont  as  were  ever  grown  in  Oregon, 
and  while  just  as  high-colored  and  shapely  they  will 
be  as  full  of  flavor  and  fragrance  as  spice.  Remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  while  these  Oregon  apples  must  be 
shipped  thousands  of  miles  to  market  those  from 
Vermont  are  within  a  few  hundred!  The  history 
of  Vermont  .is  full  of  “ifs.”  For  instance,  if  the 
money  earned  in  the  State  and  sent  to  develop  the 
West  had  been  kept  at  home  to  build  roads  and 
develop  forests  and  farms !  Or  if  at  the  time  Oregon 
and  Washington  began  to  develop  this  apple  business 
Vermont  had  done  the  same  and  stuck  to  it  with 
equal  energy!  You  see  we  are  right  in  calling  Ver¬ 
mont  “bashful.”  She  hardly  recognizes  her  own 
good  things.  We  shall  see  that  the  world  knows 
some  of  them  at  least. 


THE  OSWEGO  APPLE.  Fig.  478. 

orchards,  all  picked  and  packed  as  suited  the  individual 
owners.  They  were  selected  and  packed  by  experts 
who  went  from  -farm  to  farm  writing  their  names  on 
the  boxes  they  packed,  with  the  same  responsibility 
that  would  go  with  signing  a  check. 

Soil,  climate,  culture  and  care  all  go  to  make  these 
apples  what  they  are.  Some  of  them  are  grown  under 
irrigation,  so  the  trees  never  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture.  Of  course  the  freedom  from  worm  holes 
proves  that  the  trees  were  sprayed  with  arsenic  to 
kill  the  worms.  The  clear  skin  is  partly  due  to  the 
clear  air  where  these  apples  were  grown,  and  to  the 
spraying  with  Bordeaux.  Some  of  this  fruit  was 
kept  “copper  plated”  through  the  season.  We  are 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  990. 

finding  out  more  and  more  each  year  that  certain 
spots  or  tracts  of  land  scattered  through  the  country 
are  best  adapted  to  growing  high-class  apples.  The 
grape  growers  along  the  Rhine  in  Germany  know  that 
certain  varieties  of  grapes  will  do  best  on  certain 
small  spots  of  land.  By  knowing  this  they  grow 
wonderful  crops.  It  is  much  the  same  with  apples. 
The  Pacific  coast  growers  have  learned  where  these 
beauties  will  grow,  and  the  knowledge  has  not  only 
given  them  their  market,  but  advertised  their  State. 
They  have  not  been  bashful  about  presenting  their 
opportunities. 

But  Vermont  has  been  bashful.  She  has  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  and  other  sections  the  soil  for 


WORK  OF  THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Gasoline  engines  are  getting  very  numerous  each 
year.  We  use  a  15  horse-power  portable  for  our 
own  work,  including  grinding  all  feed,  and  operate 
it  for  local  work  in  a  radius  of  three  miles.  We 
thrash  8,000  bushels  grain,  bale  about  400  tons  hay 
and  straw,  shred  25,000  bundles  fodder,  fill  six 
silos  and  other  miscellaneous  work  per  season.  We 
have  made  quite  a  “hit”  thrashing  and  baling  straw 
at  the  same  time  with  one  engine,  using  a  clutch 
pulley  on  each  fly  wheel.  Our  average  work  per 
hour  at  this  is  50  bushels  wheat,  and  two  tons 
straw.  All  the  above  work  is  done  in  connection 
with  working  a  farm  of  110  acres,  all  tilled  but 
pasture  for  18  cows.  We  have  a  silo;  raised  27 
acres  corn,  23  acres  wheat,  10  acres  oats,  40  tons 
Timothy  hay,  and  25  tons  clover  hay.  At  the 
present  writing  we  have  the  hay  to  *feed  or  sell,  lots 
of  straw  for  bedding,  sufficient  silage  to  feed  until 
next  May,  350  bushels  oats,  40  bushels  wheat,  1,600 
bushels  ear  corn,  3,000  bundles  fodder.  Again  the 
question  comes  up,  shall  we  sell  some  of  this  feed 
at  the  prevailing  lower  prices  from  last  season,  or 
buy  more  cows  to  use  it?  Probably  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  is  puzzling  more  readers,  especially  those  who 
keep  a  record  of  all  sales  and  expenses,  and  figure, 
as  the  writer  does,  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  the 
progress  has  been  financially — a  very  important  item 
too  often  overlooked  by  farmers  generally. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  h;.  s.  d. 

Compared  With  Steam. 

I  have  in  use  a  20  horse-power  gasoline  traction 
engine  and  have  done  different  kinds  of  work  with 
it.  I  have  done  a  full  season’s  thrashing  and  it 
handled  my  separator  with  ease.  My  thrasher  is 
a  32-inch  cylinder  and  54-inch  rear,  with  self  feeder, 
weigher  and  blower,  with  combination  stacker,  and 
thrashed  as  much  grain  as  any  of  them  did  with 
steam  rigs.  I  have  done  some  grubbing  with  it.  I 
grubbed  160  rods  of  hedge  fence;  the  hedge  had  not 
been  trimmed  for  45  years,  so  you  may  think  the 
trees  were  large  ones;  they  were  from  18  to  23 
feet  high  and  some  of  them  were  16  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  or  above  the  stump.  I  just 
put  the  chain  or  cable  around  them  and  pulled  them 
out  without  using  pulleys  or  anything  else,  for  I 
can  pull  more  than  any  steam  engine  of  the  same 
rated  horsepower  on  such  short  pulls,  and  everyone 
that  saw  me  pull  said  that  it  was  the  best  pulling 
they  had  seen.  I  am  using  my  engine  on  a  corn 
husker  and  shredder,  a  10-roll,  which  takes  two  men 
to  feed,  and  the  engine  handles  it  easily.  I  have  not 
tried  plowing  with  it  yet,  for  the  engine  has  always 
been  busy  all  the  time  that  I  have  had  it,  but  I 
intend  to  try  plowing  if  it  is  not  frozen  up  when  I 
get  through  shredding  this  Fall.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  will  go,  or  if  it  can  be  done  cheaper  with  engine 
than  with  horses,  for  the  fields  are  not  very  large 
here;  the  longest  rounds  are  from  80  to  120  rods, 
and  some  are  still  shorter,  and  plowing  with  engines 
is  a  new  thing  here.  As  to  power  as  compared  with 
steam,  the  gasoline  engine  will  produce  as  much 
power  as  rated  at  and  a  little  more,  and  as  to  steam, 
most  of  them  are  underrated  so  much  that  a  person 
does  not  really  know  how  many  horse  power  they 
will  produce  unless  applying  some  kind  of  a  test. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  gasoline  engine,  for  it  is 
much  handier;  a  person  does  not  have  to  put  in  two 
or  three  hours  of  work  to  get  up  steam  and  get 
ready  for  a  day’s  work,  and  burn  fuel  for  that  length 
of  time.  With  the  gasoline  engine  it  is  oil  your 
machine  and  you  are  ready  to  go,  and  also  saves 
a  man  and  team  for  the  water  that  is  used  with  a 
steam  engine.  If  the  gasoline  engine  is  cooled  with 
water  ;t  requires  only  a  few  pails,  which  can  be  got 
very  handy  almost  any  place,  and  when  you  stop 
the  engine  the  expense  also  stops,  for  there  is  no  heat 
in  the  firebox  and  no  great  pressure  on  the  boiler 
as  with  steam  engine.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  use  steam  again  as  long  as  I  can  have  gasoline 
engines  to  use.  h.  f.  b. 

Indiana. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  ■writer  to  insure  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question,  please  see  whether  it  is  not 
answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Application  of  Lime. 

A.  Z ,  Stepney,  Conn.— In  applying  lime 
in  the  Spring  seeding,  oats  and  clover,  can 
I  put  ground  bone  in  at  the  same  time? 
What  kind  of  lime  should  I  use? 

Ans. — We  should  use  air-slaked  lime 
harrowed  in  after  plowing.  The  lime 
will  not  affect  the  bone.  When  acid 
phosphate  is  used  with  lime  a  chemical 
union  between  them  occurs.  The  phos¬ 
phate  takes  up  more  lime  and  becomes 
less  available  as  plant  food.  The  bone 
will  not  combine  with  the  lime. 

Plumbing  Questions. 

M.  0.  R.,  Albion,  Mich. — Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  elementary  work  on  plumbing, 
boilers,  etc.?  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
this  work,  and  should  like  to  know  all 
about  it.  IIow  did  W.  II.  Miller  find  out 
what  tools  to  buy?  IIow  did  he  know  the 
make  and  size  of  boiler  to  purchase?  IIow 
did  he  know  the  amount  of  radiating  sur¬ 
face  required? 

Ans. — The  best  book  I  know  of  is 
“Hot  Water  Heating,  Steam  and  Gas 
Fitting,”  by  James  J.  Lawler.  Manu¬ 
facturers’  catalogues  are  also  very  val¬ 
uable  and  informing.  They  give  latest 
knowledge  in  concise  form.  The  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  laying  out  a  hot-water 
plant  is  to  begin  with  the  beater.  This 
is  rated  at  so  much  radiator  capacity. 
That  means  so  many  square  feet  of 
radiator  surface  taken  care  of.  A 
foot  of  radiator  surface  is  supposed 
to  heat  about  50  cubic  feet  of  air  in 
a  room.  This  is  not  arbitrary,  and 
varies  with  conditions.  The  book  men¬ 
tioned  gives  much  desired  facts,  and 
also  a  table  stating  the  amount  of 
radiator  surface  that  each  size  pipe 
will  supply.  These  are  the  main  points 
for  study.  The  manufacturers  will 
cheerfully  give  all  these  and  many 
other  pointers  on  application. 

w.  H.  MILLER. 

Heating  Questions. 

E-  J.  S.,  Sherman,  N.  Y. — I  have  taken 
out  hot-air  furnace,  as  it  did  not  work 
at  all  well  in  high  wind  and  need  some 
kind  of  heat  just  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  is  your  heater  and  how  expensive? 
What  kind  of  fuel  do  you  use?  Do  you 
need  radiator  in  every  room,  and  how  ex¬ 
pensive  are  they?  Do  pipes  run  under  the 
floor  and  if  so  how  close  ?  If  above  the 
floor  how  do  you  manage  at  doorways? 
Would  it  do  to  have  tank  up  near  ceiling, 
on  second  floor,  or  below  in  attic  above? 
Where  is  best  to  purchase  tools? 

Ans. — When  installation  of  a  hot- 
water  system  is  contemplated  the  first 
thing  is  to  get  as  accurate  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  size  of  heater  -and  num¬ 
ber  of  radiators  needed.  The  rest  is 
simply  a  matter  of  measurements  for 
piping — having  decided  the  location  of 
radiators — and  figuring  out  the  fittings 
required,  such  as  elbows,  unions,  valves, 
etc.  First,  ascertain  the  number  and 
size  of  radiators  needed.  It  is  figured 
that  one  square  foot  of  radiator  surface 
will  heat  40  cubic  feet  of  space.  That 
is,  a  room  15x15  feet  and  eight-foot 
ceiling  would  lake  a  radiator  of  45  feet, 
which  is  about  right.  Having  deter¬ 
mined  the  size,  location  and  number  of 
radiators  wanted,  take  up  the  boiler  or 
heater.  The  heater  is  rated  according 
to  its  radiator  capacity.  A  heater  of 
250  feet  capacity  will  take  care  of  that 
number  of  radiator  square  feet.  Locate 
the  heater  as  near  the  center  of  the 
house  as  possible.  Make  a  plan  with 
accurate  measurements,  running  the  pip¬ 
ing  from  heater  to  radiators  as  direct  as 
possible  and  return.  From  this  plan  you 
can  tell  how  much  length  of  pipe  is 
needed,  with  couplings,  elbows,  tees, 
unions,  valves,  etc.,  then  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  putting  it  together.  Most  of 
the  piping  will  be  one  inch.  Starting 
from  the  boiler  of  ordinary  size,  two- 
inch  pipe  is  used,  then  it  grades  down 
to  1J4,  1/4  and  one-inch  rapidly  as  the 


branches  to  the  different  radiators  are 
taken  off,  the  return  pipes  being  of  the 
same  capacity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  two  lines  of  piping  are  required, 
running  nearly  side  by  side.  One  is  the 
supply  to  the  radiator  and  the  other 
the  return  pipe  to  bottom  of  boiler.  The 
material  for  a  good  satisfactory  system 
for  a  house  of  fair  size  can  be  had  for 
from  $100  to  $175.  A  good  deal  can  be 
done  for  the  first  figure  if  one  buys  right 
or  uses  second-hand  pipe,  but  in  this 
there  is  an  element  of  luck.  All  ex¬ 
posed  piping  should  be  covered  with  as¬ 
bestos  or  other  jackets  to  save  heat. 

w.  H.  M. 

Some  Fertilizer  Figuring. 

A.  S„  Illinois. — A  Louisiana  planter  has 
some  fertilizer  for  his  cotton  fields,  con¬ 
sisting  of  62%  per  cent  acid  phosphate, 
30  per  cent  dried  blood,  7%  per  muriate 
of  potash.  He  finds  that  his  land  needs 
more  acid  phosphate,  and  decides  to  add 
enough  of  it  to  the  mixture  so  that  it 
shall  he  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  How 
many  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  must  be 
added  to  a  ton  of  the  fertilizer? 

A  North  Carolina  farmer  finds  that  a 
fertilizer  he  has  been  using  is  too  rich 
in  acid  phosphate.  The  formula  used  is 
25  per  cent  dried  blood,  5  per  cent  nitrate 
of  soda,  20  per  cent  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  the  rest  acid  phosphate.  How  many 
pounds  less  of  acid  phosphate  must  be 
used  to  every  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  so  that  the  acid  phosphate  shall 
be  45  per  cent  of  the  mixture? 

Ans. — As  we  understand  the  question 
the  first  mixture  contains  1250  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  600  of  blood  and  150  of 
muriate.  In  the  new  mixture  which  he 
intends  to  make  the  750  pounds  of  blood 
and  potash  are  to  represent  30  per  cent 
instead  of  37J4.  Thus  the  new  mixture 
will  contain  2500  pounds,  and  he  should 
add  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the 
other  ton.  In  the  second  question  the 
fertilizer  consists  of  500  blood,  100  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  400  potash  and  1,000  acid 
phosphate.  If  he  is  to  make  a  new  mix¬ 
ture  with  45  per  cent  of  acid  phosphate 
he  will  use  900  pounds  of  that  material 
and  we  assume  that  the  100  pounds  will 
be  proportionately  distributed  between 
the  other  chemicals.  This  would  give 
900  pounds  phosphate,  550  blood,  110 
nitrate  and  440  potash.  In  every  400 
pounds  of  sulphate  he  should  use  819 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 

Prices  at  Canning  Factories. 

F.  S.,  Whitman,  Mass. — What  are  the 
facts  about  a  canning  factory?  How  much 
does  a  farmer  get  for  his  produce,  and  what 
benefit  would  a  farmer  have  by  starting 
one? 

Ans. — The  canning  factory  pays  the 
farmers  of  this  vicinity  about  $25,000 
yearly.  The  prices  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  are  as  follows :  Corn,  $10  per  ton 
for  ears  with  the  husk  on,  the  grower 
having  cobs  and  husks  back ;  string 
beans,  50  cents  per  bushel;  squash,  $8 
per  ton;  pumpkins,  $4  per  ton;  pears, 
75  cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  about  40 
cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
quality  and  the  apple  market.  Some 
of  our  best  growers  get  four  tons  of 
corn  per  acre,  200  bushels  string  beans, 
and  nine  tons  of  squash.  The  apples 
used  are  generally  about  No.  3  in  qual¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  in  a  locality  where  these 
products  can  be  grown  to  advantage  is 
a  decided  advantage  to  the  farmers, 
because  these  prices  give  very  good  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  to  the  man  who  is  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  way  which  brings  the  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  these  crops.  I 
should  advise  any  community  that 
wishes  to  start  a  canning  factory  to 
try  to  get  some  well  established  can¬ 
ning  company  to  locate  a  factory  with 
them,  because  the  profits  of  the  packer 
are  dependent  upon  so  many  uncertain 
things,  such  an  the  season  and  market 
for  his  finished  product,  that  it  would 
seem  unwise  for  farmers  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  business,  no  market 
for  their  goods,  and  perhaps  not  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  enable  them  to  hold 
their  goods  for  a  higher  market,  to 
start  a  factory  on  their  own  account. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.  e.  s.  b. 


Has  It 
Ever 
Occurred 
to  You 

that  Tubular 
cream  separators 
are  savin  g  the 
farmers  of  the 
United  States  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually? 

That  sounds  pretty  strong,  but 
when  you  consider  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  are  in  use  and 
then  remember  that  those  sepa¬ 
rators  sabe  their  cost  ebery  year  the 
statement  is  not  extravagant. 

Are  you  among  the  farmers  who 
are  letting  the  cream  separator 
build  your  bank  account? 

If  not  investigate  at  once  the 

Tubular  Separator 

because  it  skims  clean;  and  due  to 
its  simplicity  it  is  easy  to  clean, 
oil  and  handle;  furthermore  being 
built  of  the  best  materials  obtain¬ 
able  we  guarantee  it  to  last  a  life¬ 
time. 

Join  the  prosperous  class  and  en¬ 
large  your  bank  account  by  buying  a 
Tubular.  Don’t  delay.  Write  at  once 
for  free  catalogue  153.  Do  it  now. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Natural 
Fine  Ground  Phosphate 

The  Reliable  Rand  Builder. 

If  lft  to  80c.  worth  of  FINE  G KOTIN II  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  applied  to  »  ton  ofauilinnl  loniiure  will  n<I<l 
(SO  to  tOOf  to  the  productive  capacity  of  that  ton  of 
manure,  can  you  afford  not  to  une  It  1  If  $1.25  worth 
of  Ground  Phosphate  per  acre  properly  applied  to  the 
soil  direct  is  safe  to  increase  your  crop  yields  all  the  way 
from  25  to  75®.  could  you  make  a  better  investment  f 
Ground  Phosphate  will  positively  accomplish  tliyse 
results.  Our  Booklet,  scut  free,  shows  that  the  leading 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  fully  confirm  these 
statements,  and  also  tells  how  to  apply  it.  Address 

The  Fanners  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co., 
Ml.  Pleasant,  Tennessee. 


Why  Not  Use  Hubbard’s 


HE  DID— AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

East  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1908, 
The  Rookrk  Je  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen  : — It  Is  very  noticeable,  as  well  as  quite  pleas¬ 
ing,  to  bear  the  good  reports  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 
among  our  trade  aird  to  note  the  gradual  gain  In  customers, 
some  coming  to  us  for  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  who  do  not 
generally  trade  with  us.  This  seems  to  conic  about  through 
Rceing  crops  grow  on  Hubbard’s  at  neighbors’  farms.  We 
like  to  sell  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  because  a  customer  is  sure 
to  come  back  for  more.  Truly  yours, 

J.  J.  O'  Connor 

Itubhnrd'*  Fertilixer  Almnnnc  for  1900  now 
ready  and  will  he  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUHBARD  CO., 
Makers  of  Huhltard’s  Fertilizers. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


If  you  arc  in  want  of  anything  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  DARDEN  OR  GREENHOUSE 


lant9  in  general.  Try  us, 


plan 

deal 


why  not  patronize  the  old. 
reliable,  up-to-date  S.  k 
H.  Co.,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  planters  for  over  half 
a  century?  Seeds,  If  u lbs, 
Roses,  Vines,  mail  size 
Shrubs  and  Trees  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Im¬ 
mense  stock  of  SUPEBB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of 
bedding  plnnts.  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages,  FREE  to 
huyersof  Fruitand  Orna- 
mentul  Trees,  no.  2,  168 

Vhros.  to  buyers  of  Seeds, 
in  lbs,  Roses,  Ferns, 
I’alms  and  greenhouse 
We  will  give  you  a  square 


65  years.  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Box  183.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


ISBELL’S 

BELL  BRAND 
CLOVER 


and  other  Farm  Seeds  are  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  are  in  the  great¬ 
est  producing  section  in  the  World  and 
can  quote 

HIGHEST  QUALITIES  AT  RIGHT  PRICES. 


State  what  you  want  to  buy  and  ask  for 
samples  and  prices. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  <fc  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
Box  21,  Jackson,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Ueliable, money-making 
varieties,  only  $1.60  and  $1.75  per  1000.  New  1909  cata¬ 
logue  Free.  S.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


f  p  f  Booklet  ou  CATALPA  TREES 

■■  PV  J"  ^  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  150  acres 
■  ■  I  am  growing  for  Telephone  Poles. 

This  wood  takes  the  place  of  Ash  aud  Hickory  for  Car¬ 
riage-makers’  uses.  Beats  farming  Two  to  One. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  xx,  Meehan icsburg,  Ohio 


POTATOES — Mine,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Hebron,  Giant,  Hustler, 
Longfellow, Ohio,  Wonder, 85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


'THE  ENOKMOU8  IIKLD  of  50,000  quarts  ot 
*  Strawberries  now  growing  by  iuy  system  ou 
one  acre.  Send  for  CHART. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  N..I. 


HARRIS’  HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Being:  seed  growers,  not 
mere  dealers,  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Don’t  let  agents  fool  you.  Get 
our  catalogue  with  wholesale  price  list  and  buy  direct  from  the  grower  at  half  agents’  prices.  We 
offer  some  very  fine  improved  varieties  of  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  other  farm  and  garden  seeds. 
Catalogue  free,  it  is  worth  having.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SIZES 
8  to  16  Discs. 
DISCS 
16  to  20  in. 
Diameter. 


•will  be 
itself 


THOROUGH  CULTIVATION 

and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  means  bigger 
crops  and  more  money  for  you. 

THE  THOMPSON  IN-THROW  DISC  HARROW 

appreciated  on  every  farm  and  pay  for 
in  better  crops  the  first  season. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  HARROW  THAT  CUTS 
ALL  THE  GROUND  IT  COVERS. 

Simple,  strong,  flexible,  light  draft. 

We  also  make  the  Out- Throw  Disc  Harrow, 
Vineyard  and  Orchard  Harrows,  Spring  Tooth 
and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Plows, 
Land  Rollers,  Low-Down  Wagons,  Bob  Sleds, 
etc.  For  full  information  regaining  our  full 
line  of  farm  tools,  write 


KVZkJNTS  MPO.  CO.,  Ham mond,  JSTew  York. 


^OONTII^ 


■WUDA41 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUT¬ 
FIT  on  your  farm  in  doing  blacksmithing 
and  repairing.  We  have  high  endorse¬ 
ments  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s 
Forges  sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the 
past  twelve  years  in  every  state  and 
Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  11^  inch  blowers,  run  easy  and 
have  all  the  first  class  qualities  of  high- 
priced  forges.  Many  of  our  customers 
say  our  forge  has  enabled  them  to  save 
as  high  as  850  a  year.  When  buying  a 
forge  it  is  advisable  to  get  one  with 
blower  giving  a  strong  blast  for  heavy 
work,  and  large  hearth  to  hold  the  tools 
and  make  a  deep  welding  fire. 


our  Farmer’8 
Forges  to  be  as 
large,  as  durable, 


WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE 

do  as  much  work,  and  equal  in  every  way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as 
represented  or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

until  March  31.  1909,  we  offer  1  Farmer’s  Forge  complete,  13.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge, 
one  anvil  and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs  all  for  $5.40.  Ten  carloads  on 
hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This  offer  may  not  appear  again. 

K^Write  to-day.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  No.  12  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Michigan 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRAIN. 

The  Farm  Special  run  over  the  Erie  R.  R. 
from  Cornell  reached  Hunt,  N.  Y.,  just  at 
noon,  and  found  over  100  waiting ;  some 
women,  wives  of  farmers,  women  with  note 
books  in  hand  ready  for  pointers.  One  man 
sent  his  wife  into  one  car,  son  into  another, 
while  he  went  into  the  third.  Lectures 
were  given  on  Alfalfa,  dairying,  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  potatoes.  It  was  very  plain  that 
the  people  knew  what  they  wanted  to  hear 
about  before  the  train  arrived,  because  just 
as  soon  as  it  was  announced  what  car  the 
different  subjects  would  be  discussed  in, 
the  cars  were  soon  filled.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  I  should  say  that  these  trains  are  a 
good  thing,  and  pay  well.  They  pay  for 
the  knowledge  the  instructors  give  us. 
They  allow  the  farmers  to  see  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  class  of  \*ork.  We 
became  perfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and 
will  feel  more  free  to  co-operate  with  them 
or  write  them  about  -problems  that  bother 
us.  They  create  interest  in  our  boys  for 
more  knowledge  of  agriculture,  a  greater 
desire  to  be  a  “specialist,”  “to  know  one 
thing  and  know  it  all.”  The  new  way  of 
dealing  out  the  farmers’  institutes  has  left 
this  part  of  the  country  minus,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  get  a  chance  at  the  “pow¬ 
ers  that  be”  if  for  only  one  hour.  I  am 
not  given  to  “patting  the  back,”  but  I  want 
to  say  that  a  finer  lot  of  men  never  came 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  They  were 
good  even  to  the  cook.  c.  I.  hunt. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FUEL  ALCOHOL  QUESTION. 

In  the  West  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  denatured  alcohol  at  a  fair  price. 
Lamps,  stoves  and  ipotors  for  utilizing  this 
fuel  are  now  made,  and  if  we  could  manu¬ 
facture  it  in  this  country  as  the  French 
and  Germans  do  there  would  be  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  farm  practice.  A  few  acres  of  sugar 
beets  or  the  “cider"  apples  in  a  fair-sized 
orchard  would  provide  alcohol  for  light,  heat 
and  power.  Last  year  in  France  15,689,246 
gallons  of  alcohol  were  denatured — that  is, 
adulterated  for  fuel  purposes ;  of  this  over 
12,000,000  were  used  for  fuel  and  light. 
The  total  amount  of  alcohol  produced  in 
France  was  66,441,275  gallons.  More  than 
half  of  this  was  manufactured  from  sugar 
beets  and  waste  molasses.  The  wholesale 
price  of  this  alcohol  was  a  little  over  31 
cents  a  gallon,  while  the  retail  price  of  a 
high-class  fuel  alcohol  was  47  cents  per 
gallon.  In  this  city  on  Dec.  1  the  quoted 
prices  on  large  lots  were  $2., SO  per  gallon 
for  a  95  per  cent  pure  alcohol  and  59 
cents  for  denatured.  The  price  must  fall 
far  below  this  in  order  that  alcohol  can 
compete  with  coal  and  oil.  In  France  both 
these  fuels  are  higher  than  with  us. 

STOCK  INVESTMENTS  vs.  FARM  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS. 

“Pudd’n’head  Wilson”  says  that  October 
is  one  of  the  peculiarly  dangerous  months 
in  which  to  speculate  in  stocks ;  the  others 
are  July,  January,  September,  April,  No¬ 
vember,  May,  March,  June,  December,  Aug¬ 
ust  and  February.  Many  farmers  read  of 
fortunes  being  made  by  dealing  in  stocks 
and  are  more  than  anxious  to  invest  their 
savings  in  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
small  investment  of  this  sort  is  seldom 
profitable  and  there  are  many  fakes  to 
look  out  for.  A  farmer  may  be  a  good  all- 
around  business  man  and  yet  not  understand 
the  workings  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Sup¬ 
posing  even  lie  were  wise  enough  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  fair  investment  from  the  fraud 
and  could  manage  his  holdings  personally 
or  through  a  reliable  broker  to  the  best 
advantage ;  even  in  that  case  the  same 
amount  of  money  might  be  invested  right 
at  home  on  the  farm,  where  it  would  bring 
in  as  good  a  rate  of  income. 

Why  farmers  should  invest  in  stocks  at 
all  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  investing  money  profit¬ 
ably.  Replacing  scrub  cows  with  pure¬ 
bred  animals  may  double  and  treble  the 
principal  invested.  Purebred  stock  on  any 
farm,  is  by  far  a  better  investment  than 
even  “gilt  edge”  stock  certificates.  Invest 
in  stock,  not  in  stocks  !  Then  there  is  the 
silo.  This  is  essential  on  a  dairy  farm  if 
one  would  realize  the  greatest  profit.  It 
is  a  fact  that  money  invested  in  a  silo,  in 
•modern  machinery,  in  a  windmill  or  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  increases  the  income  from  the 
farm  greatly,  much  more  than  would  the 
interest  from  the  same  amount. 

A  shed  for  housing  wagons  and  machin¬ 
ery  is  a  great  saving.  Exposure  to  wind 
and  weather  takes  fully  as  much  out  of 
this  sort  of  property  as  does  careful  usage. 

“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  It 
is  a  matter  of  dollars  saved  in  this  case. 

In  music-loving  families  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  would  help  so  much  to  keep 
the  children  contented  at  home  as  a  piano. 
The  influence  of  music  is  refining  and  does 
much  toward  making  home  cheerful  and 
pleasant.  Possibly  a  piano  might  be  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made !  Now,  if 
you  have  already  added  every  improvement 
to  your  place  and  still  have  some  money 
to  invest,  put  it  into  mortgages  or  into 
the  savings  bank,  where  it  will  be  perfectly 
safe.  e.  b.  p. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SILAGE. 

I  have  never  heard  of  silage  being  shipped 
and  sold  for  feed.  Corn  silage  deteriorates 
in  value  very  quickly  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  This  is  the  reason  that  one  cannot 
use  a  silo  of  big  diameter  to  feed  a  small 
herd  of  cows.  I  should  not  expect  that  a 
carload  of  silage  would  be  worth  anything 
as  food  after  having  been  pitched  from  the 
silo  into  wagons,  which  would  thoroughly 
expose  it,  then  pitching  over  again  into 
car,  then  handling  again  upon  reaching  its 
destination.  I  should  expect  that  it  would 
be  a  rotten  mass  before  it  could  be  offered 
to  the  cows.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  value  of  corn  silage,  and  although  it 
has  been  used  for  quite  a  long  period  and 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
it,  I  still  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  nearly 
or  quite  worthless  silage  is  being  fed,  and 
this  is  why  such  varied  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  its  use. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  silage  as  se¬ 
cured  by  a  farmer  must  be  problematical. 
This  year  I  had  some  corn  that  would 
not  go  in  the  silo,  and  I  husked  it.  I 
think  that  my  whole  field  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  50  bushels'  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
at  $1.60  per  hundred  (the  present  price 
here).  We  have  $44.80  per  acre  for  the 
value  of  the  grain  alone.  The. eight  acres 
that  went  into  my  silo  would  be  worth 
$358.40.  If  the  stalks  are  worth  one-half 
as  much  as  the  grain,  that  would  give  us 
$537.60  for  say  100  tons  of  silage.  In 
explanation,  I  will  say  that  my  corn  was 
the  “Iowa  Gold  Mine” — a  kind  that  does 
not  produce  so  tall  a  stalk  as  some,  but 
is  a  good  producer  of  ears.  Besides.  I 
grew  it  so  as  to  produce  as  much  grain 
as  possible.  j.  grant  morsb. 


DAMAGING  HENS;  CARRYING  TIMBER. 

1.  What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  keeping 
hens  where  they  damage  their  neighbors, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut?  Are  owners  re¬ 
sponsible  for  damages  after  being  notified? 
2.  In  carrying  a  30-foot  timber  with  three 
men  how  far  from  the  front  end  should 
the  handspike  be  for  the  two  men  to  make 
it  equal  weight,  the  third  man  being  at 
the  extreme  end?  r.  d.  p. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  law  regarding  damage  done 
by  hens  is  the  same  as  for  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Every  now  and  then 
some  one  claims  that  when  hens  go  on 
to  a  neighbor's  premises  and  do  damage 
they  may  be  treated  as  wild  animals.  That 
is  a  mistake.  If  they  commit  damage  you 
can  sue  the  owner.  The  general  practice 
is  to  shoot  at  the  hens  if  they  become  a 
nuisance  or  put  up  a  house  and  induce 
them  to  lay  in  it. 

2.  If  the  two  men  are  one-third  the  length 
of  the  stick  from  their  end  they  will  bear 
two-thirds  the  weight  and  the  other  man 
one-third.  But  to  make  the  actual  labor 
done  by  the  three  equal  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  to  lift  from  the  same  level 
and  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  two  men 
to  grasp  the  handspike  at  equal  distances 
from  the  timber ;  and  for  the  third  man  to 
have  as  convenient  hold  on  the  stick  as 
the  other  two.  The  lifting  of  a  certain 
weight  and  the  .amount  of  physical  labor 
with  which  it  is  done  are  entirely  different 
matters,  even  when  no  leverage  of  any  sort 
is  used.  A  man  may  lift  a  weight  so  awk¬ 
wardly  that  he  will  get  much  more  work 
out  of  himself  than  is  necessary. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVES  ITS  COST 

IN  WAGES 

IN  A  FEW  MONTHS 


Besides,  it  saves  ^y 
a  lot  of  dirty  and 
back-breaking 
work.  3 

There  is  no  carrying  or  wheeling  of  litter. 
You  stay  right  in  the  barn  and  load  the  car¬ 
rier.  A  push  with  the  hand  or  shovel,  and  the 
carrier  goes  to  the  place  desired,  dumps  away 
from  the  barn,  in  the  manure  yard,  pit  or 
spreader,  and  returns  automatically.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  two,  and  with  less  effort 
and  greater  comfort. 

Then,  your  barn  is  clean  outside  as  well  as 
inside.  No  disease-breeding  dump  at  the  door. 


Remember,  there  is  only  one  Drew 
Carrier,  and  that  is  made  by  the  Drew 
Elevated  Ca-ner  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wit. 


9aves  wages,  saves  work,  saves  manure  and 
prevents  disease. 

Our  new  Swivel  Trolley  perfects  the  con¬ 
venience  of  operation  with  the  Drew. 

Send  for  our  booklet.  It  is  FREE.  It  tells 
all  about  the  Drew  Automatic  Carrier,  and 
other  labor-saving  farm  implements  made  by  us. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  Waterloo  Office. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  CO. 
115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin 

Eastern  Branch:  Rome, N.Y.  Pacific  Branch: 
Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Staver  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


reproduces  fill  sounds,  und  espe-  Edison  Phonographs 
cially  the  sounds  of  the  human  $12.50  to  $60 


voice  and  the  music  of  instruments, 
so  marvelously  that  you  would  be 
amazed  at  it  as  a  scientific  inven¬ 
tion  if  you  had  not  become  so 
used  to  its  wonderful  work. 


We  want  everyone  who  has  not 
yet  experienced  the  de  light  of 
owning-  and  listening:  to  an  Edi¬ 
son  Phonograph  to  go  to  some 
dealer  today  and  hear  the  Edison 
Phonograph  play.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  know  how  good  the 
Edison  Phonograph  is  and  that 
is  to  hear  it.  Nothing  can  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  the  town 
where  you  do  your  marketing 


who  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
Edison  Phonograph  and  let  you 
hear  the  new  records .  He  has  an 
assortment  of  both  Edison  and 
Amberol  Records,  and  he  has 
Phonographs  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  different  prices — 
all  low.  You  can  arrange  with 
him  for  putting  an  Edison 
Phonograph  in  your  own  home. 
Some  dealers  sell  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan. 


Edison  Amberol  Records 


Sold  everywhere  at 
the  same  prices 


Edison  Gem  Phonograph 


Edison  Standard  Phonograph 


The  New  Phonograph  Records  that  play  twice 
as  long  as  the  regular  Edison  Records 


These  are  the  new  Records  which 
have  just  been  made  to  play  on 
the  Edison  Phonograph.  They 
play  twice  as  long  as  the  old 
ones  and  play  far  better. 

This  is  the  latest  great  discovery 
of  Mr.  Edison  for  the  benefit  of 
his  favorite  invention,  the  Edison 
Phonograph,  and  for  your  bene¬ 
fit  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  get 
an  Edison  Phonograph  with  the 
Amberol  attachment  at  once. 


An  Edison  Phonograph  with  the 
Amberol  attachment  plays  both 
Records,  the  old  two-minute 
Records  and  the  new  four-minute 
Records. 

There  are  thousands  of  selec¬ 
tions  already  made  up  in  the  old 
Records  which  you  can  enjoy, 
and  there  will  be  many  new 
ones  every  month  in  both  the 
old  Records  and  the  Amberol 
Records. 


Ldlson  Records  are  made  in  Bohemian,  Cuban,  Danish.  French,  German,  Hebrew 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Swedish,  etc. 


Edison  Amberol  Records,  50c.  Regular  Edison  Records,  35c. 
Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  at  once,  ask  your  dealer  for  a  catalogue  of 
I  honographs  and  a  catalogue  of  selections.  You  will  be  surprised  that 
so  much  music  is  available  to  the  owner  of  a  Phonograph.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  any  other  sound-reproducing  instrument.  The  Edison 
Phonograph  is  the  best  for  the  home. 


National  Phonograph  Co.,  172  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Edison  Home  Phonograph 


Edison  Triumph  Phonograph 
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Ruralisms 

A  Charming  New  Gladiolus  Spe¬ 
cies. — A  new  Gladiolus  species,  inter¬ 
esting  to  plant  breeders,  and  also  well 
worth  growing  for  its  own  sake,  is  G. 
salmoneus,  recently  discovered  in  Gri- 
qualand,  South  Africa,  at  elevations 
exceeding  4,000  feet.  It  has  been  spar¬ 
ingly  distributed  throughout  botanic 
gardens,  and  is  now  catalogued  by  at 
least  one  foreign  dealer.  Our  trial 
conns  caine  in  August,  and  were  at 
once  planted  in  light  soil,  bedding  them 
in  weathered  sandy  peat,  which  we 
have  found  does  not  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scab  fungus  that  appears 
to  affect  most  African-grown  Gladiolus 
roots.  They  made  good  growth,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  October  the  bloom  spikes 
shown,  much  reduced  in  size,  in  Fig. 
479,  page  987.  The  plants  grew  two 
feet  high,  with  firm,  shapely  foliage. 
The  spathe  valves  are  quite  downy,  a 
peculiarity  also  noted  in  Gladiolus  Lud- 
wigi,  but  the  blooms  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  that  little-known  species. 
They  are  widely  expanded,  more  than 
two  inches  across,  and  the  color  is 
nearly  uniform  rosy-salmon,  a  pleasing 
tint  not  common  in  the  genus.  The  corms 
are  dark  yellow  in  color,  large  and 
solid,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
species  will  be  a  good  Summer  grower 
in  our  climate.  Crosses  were  made  with 
several  Gladiolus  species  and  varieties 
in  bloom  at  the  time,  so  that  its 
value  as  a  breeder  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  worked  out.  Better  bloom  spikes 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  ac¬ 
climatized  plants  than  from  out-of-sea- 
son  corms  shipped  from  Africa,  but 
even  as  it  bloomed  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  is  more  attractive  than  any 
of  the  numerous  wild  species  we  have 
grown,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
G.  cruentus,  which  has  widely  opened 
red  flowers,  with  cream-white  mark¬ 
ings. 

Eucalyptus  Trees  in  California. — 
Much  erroneous  information  has  been 
published  concerning  the  behavior  of 
Eucalyptus  trees  in  California.  The 
impression  has  been  created  that  Eu¬ 
calyptus  culture  promises  great  profits, 
as  the  trees  grow  without  care  on  al¬ 
most  any  soil  and  situation,  yielding 
timber  of  the  highest  value  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  considerable  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  favor  with  which  several 
of  the  Eucalypts  are  regarded.  Some 
have  succeeded  so  well  under  pro¬ 
longed  trials  in  California,  south  of 
Shasta  County,  that  groves  are  being 
planted  by  conservative  men  and  lum¬ 
ber  companies  for  the  productions  of 
ties,  posts  and  timber,  and  stock-sell¬ 
ing  corporations  are  beginning  to 
boom  the  possibilities  of  Eucalyptus 
culture.  Right  here  is  where  the  dan¬ 
ger  lies,  and  to  offset  the  tendency 
toward  exaggeration  shown  by  these 
promoters  and  put  the  matter  on  a 
reliable  basis  the  Berkeley  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  made  careful 
investigations,  and  publishes  the  result 
in  Bulletin  No.  196,  dated  July,  1908. 

Fairly  Long  Trials. — Several  of  the 
most  promising  species  of  Australian 
Eucalyptus  were  imported  into  Califor¬ 
nia  before  the  year  1860  ,and  groves 
of  considerable  area  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  mainly  in  the  latitude  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  that  re^  now  almost 
50  years  old.  Other  species  from  Aus¬ 
tralasia  and  India  have  been  from  time 
ti  time  introduced  until  there  are  now 
growing  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
about  100  distinct  species.  Most  of 
them  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil  m 
any  region  free  from  frost,  and  a  few 
endure  occasional  temperature,  as  low 
as  12  to  14  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as 
hardy  in  climates,  where  anything 
like  zero  weather  is  to  be  expected. 
From  this  large  collection  species  may 
be  selected  to  suit  soils  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  within  the  possible 
ranges  of  temperature,  from  the  foggv 
coast  levels  and  moist  river  valleys 
to  the  arid  foot  hills.  The  Eucalypts 
are  tall  trees  of  rapid  growth 
with  narrow  glossy,  aromatic  foliage, 
and  usually  hard  and  brittle  .wood, 
though  there  is  much  variation  in  the 
latter,  some  being  almost  as  soft  as 
pine,  and  others  nearly  as  tough  as 
hickory.  As  a  general  rule  Eucalyptus 
timber  is  more  difficult  and  costly  to 


cut  and  work  than  our  native  hard¬ 
woods  on  account  of  its  hardness 
and  irregular  grain.  Logs  of  most 
species  check  deeply  while  curing  and 
must  be  sawed  a  foot  or  two  longer 
than  the  lumber  needs  to  be,  so  that 
the  checked  or  season-cracked  ends 
may  be  cut  away.  Best  success  is  had 
when  the  trees  are  cut  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  or  Winter  months,  sawed  while 
green,  and  the  lumber  deeply  piled  to 
obtain  weight,  in  a  protected  place.  It 
even  costs  more  to  work  up  young 
trees  into  firewood  on  account  of  their 
hardness  than  the  native  growth,  but 
the  fuel  is  generally  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  yield  is  good,  the  Blue 
gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  turning  out 
at  five  years  old,  when  set  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  from  50  to  80  cords 
the  acre.  At  10  years  80  to  150  cords 
are  expected.  Profits  are,  however, 
much  reduced  by  the  unusual  cost  of 
cutting,  which  is  found  to  be  about 
one-half  the  selling  price  of  the  wood. 
A  valuable  medicinal  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  most 
species,  the  yield  varying  greatly,  but 
being  chiefly  influenced  by  the  locality 
of  growth.  This  oil  is  mainly  used 
for  its  unirritating  antiseptic  qualities 
as  a  local  application,  and  occasionally 
in  small  quantities  as  an  internal  medi¬ 
cine.  It  requires  the  leaves  and  twigs 
from  about  10  cords,  or  about  a  ton 
in  weight,  to  distil  two  gallons  of 
oil,  which  is  worth  $4  the  gallon  whole¬ 
sale.  The  expense  of  distilling  is  said 
to  be  all  of  $3  the  gallon,  so  the 
profit  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Good  Sprouters. — Most  of  the  better 
known  Eucalyptus  species  when  cut 
down  energetically  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  by  sprouts,  which  start  from  the 
stumps  a  few  weeks  after  felling,  in 
any  month  of  the  year,  and  grow  to 
surprising  heights  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  necessary  to  thin  them  in 
a  discriminating  manner  as  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or  their  development  will  be 
greatly  hampered.  When  this  is  well 
done  the  second  cutting  usually  shows 
an  increase  in  quantity  and  quality. 
This  sprouting  tendency  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  Eucalyptus  culture,  a;s 
groves  may  yield  several  successive 
crops  under  good  management. 

The  Best  Eucalypts.  —  Although 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
testing  the  lesser  known  species,  pop¬ 
ular  appreciation  has  settled  on  the 
Blue  gum,  E.  globulus,  the  Sugar  gum, 
E.  corynocalyx,  the  Red  gum,  E.  ros- 
trata,  the  Karri,  E.  diversicolor,  and 
the  Manna  gum,  E.  viminalis,  as  the 
most  valuable,  as  in  addition  to  the 
other  good  qualities  they  are  capable 
of  growing  from  45  to  100  feet  high, 
with  trunk  diameters  ranging  from 
nine  to  30  inches,  in  15  years.  Blue 
gum  is  much  the  fastest  grower,  -and 
generally  promises  most  profit.  As  a 
commercial  venture  Eucalyptus  culture 
requires  good  land,  careful  attention, 
much  time  and  ample  capital,  wdiile  the 
returns,  though  not  excessive,  should 
very  favorably  compare  with  those 
from  fruit,  farm  crop  ,or  livestock 
specialties.  It  is  however  not  a  prom¬ 
ising  business  for  individuals  with  lim¬ 
ited  capital,  and  is  only  feasible  in  lim¬ 
ited  localities  in  the  frost- free  region 
of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  The  abundant  hard  wood  sup¬ 
ply  of  our  Eastern  States  does  not 
favor  the  industry  at  the  present  time. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

‘‘For  the  Land’s  Sake  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Why  Hot  Use  Hubbard’s 

HE  DID— AND  WAS  SATISFIED. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1908. 
Rogkrs  &  Hubbard  Co.. 

Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen:— Onr  crops  this  year  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  grown.  Yon  will  not  be 
surprised  if  we  apply  for  an  Agency  later. 
Our  crops  are  the  best  ad.  we  could  give. 
Sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

No.  65  Green  Street.  c-  H-  Harris 

Ilubhsrd’s  Fertilizer  Almnnne  for  190!)  now 
ready  and  will  bo  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 
Makers  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Xj  I  3VE  E 

f  o  n 

FARM  LANDS 

- ♦ - 

Ground  Lime 
Agricultural  Lime 
Hydrated  Lime 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

NEW  JERSEYTIME  CO., 

HAMBURG,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
» practical  fruit  grow- 
\  ers  we  were  using  common 
i  sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
j  — found  their  defects  and 
;  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  largs  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


It  Pays  to  Plant  Right. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  plant.  Soil  conditions  vary, 
even  in  adjoining  fields,  and  no  iron¬ 
clad  rule  can  be  made  to  fit  every  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  land 
in  proper  condition  for  seeding,  and 
no  one  will  deny  it.  One  reason  why 
some  farmers  do  not  get  as  much 
from  their  land  as  they  should  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get  their 
land  in  proper  condition.  There  is  a 
time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  has  never 
yet  failed  to  provide  a  time  for  both. 
However,  some  men  get  in  such  a 
hurry  to  seed  that  they  think  they  can 
not  possibly  wait  another  hour,  so  they 
get  stampeded,  mud  in  their  crops  and 
then  wonder  why  their  more  success¬ 
ful  neighbors  get  more  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Yes,  it  pays  to  plant  right.  It 
pays  to  have  a  good,  reliable  grain 
drill  to  do  the  work — a  drill  that  will 
not  clog,  choke  or  skip — a  drill  that 
will  handle  any  size  seed  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired — a  drill  that  will  sow  all 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  no 
matter  how  difficult  to  handle.  That 
old,  reliable  grain  drill,  the  Farmers’ 
Favorite,  manufactured  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  drill  that  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  to  do  the  work 
of  any  farmer  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Among  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of 
Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  will  he  found 
drills  exactly  suited  to  the  seeding  con¬ 
ditions  anywhere.  This  drill  is  guaran¬ 
teed  in  such  a  way  that  the  purchaser 
runs  no  risk.  It  siijnply  must  do  all 
that  the  manufacturers  claim.  Send 
to-day  for  their  Farmers’  Favorite 
catalogue.  Go  to  your  implement  dealer 
and  insist  on  looking  over  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Favorite  before  purchasing  any 
other  make. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Spray  your  Fruit 
B  npAT  Trees  and  Vines  for  protection  from 
RH  •  scale  and  all  insect  pests  and  fungus 
■JM  diseases.  FREE  Instruction  Book 

shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire  King 
Orchard.  Monarch,  Leader  and  other  sprayers;  also 
gives  a  lot  of  formulas  and  other  valuable  information. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  No.  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CUT  ICE 


MADE 

IN 


THREE 
SIZES. 


With  the  Dorscli  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men 
hand.  Cakes  are 
of  any  size  and  thickneee. 
man  and  a  horse  will  cut  more  ice  in 
a  day  than  the  ordinary  tarmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  Yon  can  cot  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  BORSCH  &  SONS  226  WELLS  ST„  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


^SAN  JOSE  SCALE-n 
KILLER 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply 
mixing  with  water.  We  also  sell  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  look  for 

When  an  engine  that  would  saw  wood,  grind  feed 
and  do  general  farm  work  weighed  a  ton,  and  had 
a  water  tank  like  a  young  straw  stack,  think  of 
carting  water  by  the  barrel  whenever  power  is 
needed !  Then 

_  ’AIR-COOLED  ENGINE  Came; 

no  more  water  nuisance,  no  cold  weather  troubles, 

always  ready  and  able  to  do  any  work  summer  or  DDllin 

winter.  That’s  the  kind  you  want,  write  for  |  Hlo  DnANU 


Catalog  “5.” 

The  only  air-cooled  engine 
guaranteed  for  all  work. 


ZrelVe  yr  Yfcr  Motor  Cmvrr 
Lansing.  Michigan.  U.S.A 


140  SHERIDAN  ST. 


SEE  THEM  GROW 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  SPRAYED  YOUR  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES  WITH 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

LIME  suLrnun  SOLUTION 

The  great  all  around  Spraying  Material.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  it  kills  Scale  and 
prevents  Fungus.  Put  up  iu  packages  to  suit  tlie  lady  with  her  rose  garden  or  the 
man  with  an  orchard.  Prices  with  full  description  mailed  you  Free  for  the  asking. 

Address  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  X.  Y. 


REX  SPRAY 


Known  as  " Rex  Lime  & 
Sulphur  Solution  ” 

(  Concentrated ) 


Ever  since  “Rex”  has  been  so  universably  endorsed  by  official  State  Bulletins,  State  Horticultural  Associations  and  by 
LUTHER  BURBANK,  the“  Wizard  in  Horticulture,”  many  “imitations”  have  sprung  up,  their  makers  claiming  them  to 
be  “just  as  good  as  Rex ,”  but  fruit  growers  don’t  want  the  “as  good  as  Rex”  kind.  They  want  “Rex ”  itself. 
“Rex**  is  made  only  by  The  Rex  Co.  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  The  Rex  Co.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Calif.  Rex  Spray  Co.  at'Benicia,  Calif.,  Yakima  Rex  Spray  Co.  at  No.  Yakima,  Wash,  and  Wenatchee  Rex  Spray  Co. 
at  Wenatchee,  Wash.  “Rex”  not  only  kills  San  Jose  Scale,  but  as  a  fungicide  has  proven  by  State  Official  Tests  to  be 
safer  and  better  than  “  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

w  n  ITE  F  O  R  F  Ft  3D  E  33  O  O  K  3L«  3D  T. 

Apparatus  Used  For  Making  “  Rex  ”  Is  Covered  By  United  States  Government  Patent. 
the  XL  3D  X  COMPANY,  Box  712,  Roclicstcr,  3>Tew  Y  orlx. 


PRATT’S 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99  SOLUBLE 

PETROLEUM 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE.  .. 

Will  positively  destroy.  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  without  Injury  to  the  tree.  Simple,  more  Effective  and  Cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur.  Not  an  experiment.— Write  for  FRBE  sample  and  endorsements  of  leading  fruit  growers  and  entomologists  who  have  used  it  xor  years. 

PRICES:— 50  gal.  bbl.  $25.00;  30  gal.  tin  $15.00;  10  gal.  can  $6.00;  5  gal.  can  $3.25;  1  gal.  can  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

One  gallon  makes  16  to  20  gallons  spray  by  simply  adding  water.  Pocket  Diary  and  Spray  Calendar  for  1009  sent  FRUJB.  Mention  this  PJ*pei\  _ 

33.  Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Clicmists,  Dept.  3\T,  50  Church  St.  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Nell  Beverly,  Farmer.” — Among 
the  letters  from  friends  this  week  I 
found  the  following : 

“Yes,  I  like  a  short  story — especially 
if  it’s  any  relation  to  Hope  Farm!” 

Nell  Beverly  could  have  fitted  into 
Hope  Farm  very  easily.  When  you 
read  this  book  some  member  of  your 
family  will  be  much  like  the  old  farm¬ 
er  who  read  the  essay  on  Agriculture 
by  Pliny.  This  old  Roman  wrote  his 
book  over  1,800  years  ago,  but  our  old 
farmer  friend  said :  “That  man  has 
got  hold  of  some  of  my  ideas!”  When 
your  folks  read  about  Nell  Beverly  you 
see  if  some  of  them  do  not  say:  “That 
is  what  I  have  always  said!”  You  see 
people  of  experience  usually  recognize 
common  sense  when  they  see  it,  and 
it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  accept 
it  as  one  of  our  own  children.  You 
will  find  that  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer,” 
will  start  endless  discussions  at  home, 
at  the  Grange  and  at  public  gather¬ 
ings.  If  (your  pastor  doesn’t  find 
several  things  in  it  suitable  for  his 
sermons  he  will  do  well  to  read  it  the 
second  time. 

Lucille  Beverly  was  the  younger  sis¬ 
ter  who  helped  her  sister  in  the  house 
while  Nell  did  the  farm  work.  She 
had  to  struggle  with  the  eternal  fuel 
question,  which  sometimes  becomes  in¬ 
fernal  when  small  boys  manage  the 
wood  pile.  'How  many  farm  women 
will  appreciate  this  from  her: 

“Why  should  a  woman  be  either 
afraid  or  compelled  to  ask  for  fuelt 
Who  ever  sazv  a  man  afraid  to  ask 
if  dinner ;  was  ready?” 

I  have  seen  a  few  humble  individ¬ 
uals  who  resembled  Moses  in  one  re¬ 
spect  at  least  when,  after  carefully  wip¬ 
ing  their  feet  they  entered  the  kitchen. 
These  gentlemen  however  always  have  a 
good  woodpile.  Right  in  this  line  is 
the  remark  by  Joe  Green — Nell’s  neigh¬ 
bor  : 

“I  used  ter  say  that  when  I  got  mar¬ 
ried  I’d  rule  or  know  why,  an’  I  found 
out!” 

It  was  this  same  Joe  Green  who  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege: 

“In  my  mind  that  skule  is  jest  like  a 
separator.  It  takes  the  young  men, 
runs  ’em  through  as  the  milk  does,  and 
a  mighty  small  share  of  [earnin’  comes 
gut  of  one  spout  and  a  heap  of  con- 1 
ceit  outen  the  other!” 

Now  Joe  isn’t  half  wrong,  but  he 
doesn’t  go  far  enough.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  an  education  if  the 
true  “learnin’  ”  can  really  be  separated 
from  the  conceit.  In  that  way  the 
young  man  can  have  the  conceit  flat¬ 
tened  out  of  him — as  he  surely  will — 
without  injuring  the  real  stuff. 

When  Bob  Beverly,  the  big,  shift¬ 
less,  wandering  brother  came  back,  he 
started  digging  potatoes.  That  is  hard 
work,  as  everyone  who  has  tried  it 
knows.  Bob  came  in  to  dinner  and 
found  no  meat.  There  was  a  good 
vegetable  soup  and  baked  beans  and 
baked  apples.  Then  Bob  growled  like 
a  bear,  but  it  did  him  no  good.  Nell 
had  started  in  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
she  would  not  buy  one  cent’s  worth  of 
food  or  supplies  that  the  family  could, 
do  without.  Baked  beans  and  baked 
apples  would  satisfy  me  well,  and  Bob 
had  to  come  down  to  them.  In  fact 
the  way  that  wandering  fellow  was 
handled  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model 
by  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  who  are  called  upon  to  handle 
such  characters,  and  give  way  during 
the  trial. 

Yet  while  Nell  Beverly  fought  for 
economy  in  this  way,  she  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  refuse  to  part  with  the  family 
piano,  the  pictures  and  the  books.  She 
knew  what  such  things  would  mean 
to  the  children,  and  she  held  to  her 
purpose  to  give  these  little  ones  a 
happy  childhood  and  an  education  that 
would  make  them  love  country  life. 
The  book  is  full  of  these  appealing 
things,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  sure 
it  will  be  read  and  studied,  and  form 
the  basis  for  argument  and  discussion. 

It  is  about  time  farmers  and  country 
people  had  a  literature  all  their  own. 
Some  writers  of  fiction  go  and  live  in 
the  country  for  a  while  and  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  life.  It  often  reads  well,  yet 
somehow  there  is  a  hollow  sound  when 
you  tap  it.  Now  that  this  Commission 
is  investigating  there  is  greater  need 
than  ever  of  the  plain,  simple  truth 
about  farm  life.  We  as  country  peo¬ 
ple  want  our  story  told  as  it  is,  with¬ 
out  gilding  or  fancy  pictures  or  spe¬ 
cial  argument.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  wrote  “Nell  Beverly,  Farm¬ 


er,”  are  sisters  who  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  debt  and  hard  condi¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Howe  planned  the  story 
and  Mrs.  Brown  put  it  into  words. 
When  you  read  it  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  these  women  have  done  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  country  people. 

Farm  Partners. — You  remember  that 
note  from  the  man  who  had  the  books 
and  piano  player  to  exchange  for  a 
farm?  No  one  has  offered  the  land  yet, 
but  a  farmer  who  is  getting  on  in 
years  and  who  has  no  children  wants  a 
younger  couple  to  take  his  farm.  Per¬ 
haps  our  friend  can  make  the  deal — 
and  save  his  books,  too.  This  idea  of 
farm  partnership  comes  up  all  the  time. 
Over  25  years  ago  I  worked  far  up 
in  the  snow  in  Michigan  in  a  lumber 
camp.  There  were  four  of  us  from 
college — working  through  the  Winter 
to  earn  money  for  finishing  our  course. 
We  lived  in  a  little  hen  coop  of  a  house 
where  even  the  stove  froze  solid  at 
night.  In  those  days  we  had  no  grip 
on  the  future  stronger  than  dreams. 
One  of  those  boys  worked  hard  and 
has  climbed  high  in  the  Government 
service.  He  bought  a  farm  and  tried 
to  run  it  with  hired  help.  You  know 
what  that  means.  .  Then  he  came  out 
boldly  and  advertised  for  a  partner. 
I  want  you  now  to  read  a  part  of  my 
old  friend’s  letter: 

My  little  advertisement  was  the  most 
effective  piece  of  advertising  I  ever  did. 
I  received  nearly  80  responses.  Most  of 
them  were  from  your  paper.  I  was  of  course 
astonished.  I  have  advertised  several  times 
for  help,  offering  high  wages  and  received 
only  a  small  number  of  applications.  This 
incident  brings  it  home  to  me  how  many 
Americans  are  anxious  to  get  a  start  for 
themselves  where  their  hard  work  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  their  own  benefit  and  where  they 
will  not  work  for  wages.  It  is  a  laudable 
ambition.  I  have  selected  a  man  who  takes 
The  It.  N.-Y.  They  had  never  worked  for 
wages  before  he  took  the  last  place  as  fore¬ 
man,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  boys  they 
did  not  want  to  continue  that  mode  of  life 
even  if  they  were  making  money.  That  is 
the  right  idea ;  educate  them  and  start 
them  out  to  fight  for  themselves,  not  to 
fight  for  somebody  else  at  so  much  “per.” 

Now  I  often  have  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  hire  men.  Somehow, 
even  when  they  offer  good  wages  for 
light  service  they  do  not  get  what  they 
want.  Let  them  think  this  letter  over. 
A  man  who  is  worth  much  does  not 
want  to  remain  a  foreman  or  hired 
man  all  his  life,  especially  if  he  has 
children  to  bring  tip  and  educate.  If, 
instead  of  hiring  the  man  outright, 
you  can  make  some  sort  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  deal  you  will  at  least  stand  the 
chance  of  getting  a  higher  class  man 
and  do  better  for  yourself.  As  for  the 
last  part  of  my  friend’s  letter,  it  is  as 
true  as  can  be. 

Farm  and  FIome. — I  ought  to  have 
known  better !  The  fine  dry  weather 
tempted  me  to  put  a  lot  of  the  seed 
corn  in  the  barn,  stalks  and  all.  We 
thought  it  would  give  such  a  fine  job 
husking  on  stormy  Winter  days.  It 
does,  but  mice  arid  mould  started  their 
job  first.  Luckily  we  caught  them  at 
it,  and  hustled  the  corn  out  of  the 
mows  before  much  damage  was  done. 
It  spoils  some  seed  corn.  As  for 

feeding  mouldy  corn  it  should  be 
steamed  or  baked  first.  Heat  seems  to 
fix  it  up.  ...  I  thought  Winter 
had  come  and  left  a  pile  of  feeding 
cabbage  under  the  hay  barrack.  Soft 
weather  turned  in  and  the  middle  of 
the  pile  began  to  “heat.”  So  we  dug  a 
hole  through  the  center  of  the  pile  and 
let  in  the  air.  This  and  cooler  weather 
stops  it.  All  our  stock  have  cabbage, 
and  it  does  them  good.  The  crop 
would  pay  for  feeding  if  we  did  not 
sell  a  single  head.  .  .  .  Hope  Farm 

will  organize  a  “Protein  Club”  next 
year.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  will 
do  all  we  can  at  growing  crops  to  re¬ 
duce  feed  bills.  Present  prices  are  be¬ 
yond  all  reason.  We  can  grow  corn 
enough  without  great  trouble,  but  we 
want  something  to  take  the  place  of 
bran,  oats  or  oil  meal — protein  or  mus¬ 
cle  makers.  The  clover  is  coming  on 
but  the  Alfalfa  has  not  come  up  to 
our  hopes.  Cow  peas  are  ready  to  cut 
at  the  wrong  time  with  us,  just  when 
we  are  ready  to  pick  peaches  and  early 
apples,  and  while  usually  the  weather  is 
soft  and  muggy.  As  I  figure  it  6ats 
and  peas  and  Soy  beans  are  best  for 
our  use.  I  expect  to  plant  Soy  beans 
in  place  of  potatoes  in  the  young  or¬ 
chards.  We  have  just  got  to  organize 
“protein  clubs”  on  our  farms,  or  the 
grain  bills  will  take  all  the  grain  out 
of  life.  .  .  The  strawberries  are 
asleep  down  under  their  mulch,  and 
we  feel  hopeful  for  the  crop.  Those 
Kevitt  plants  are  certainly  fine,  but 
while  brag  may  be  a  fine  dog  in  some 
situations  sure  thing  beats  him.  I’ll 
wait  for  the  sure  thing  before  talking. 
While  we  are  frozen  up  and  happy 
over  it,  “there  are  others.”  W.  F. 


Allen  of  Maryland  writes  me  December 
8  as  follows : 


We  have  ha<l  an  unusually  fine  Fall.  I 
have  planted  since  the  first  of  November 
over  40  acres  in  young  strawberries :  we 
are  about  half  done.  IfFIierc  are  any  warm 
days  during  the  Winter  we  shall  he  at  it. 
There  was  about  a  half  inch  of  frost  this 
morning,  but  we  received  a  big  box  of 
shrubbery  and  my  gardener  is  using  a  good 
part  of  the  help  to-day  getting  it  planted. 
These  young  strawberries  that  we  have 
planted  this  Fall  will  have  to  be  mulched 
just  as  soon  as  Jack  Frost  gets  hold  good 
and  strong.  We  shall  commence  getting 
in  stable  manure  from  Jersey  City  very 
soon  and  expect  to  use  about  100  carloads 
this  Winter  for  top-dressing  young  straw¬ 
berries  and  to  use  in  the  drill  for  about  25 
acres  ot  cucumbers  and  100  acres  of  canta¬ 
loupes,  and  in  the  hill  on  a  few  thousand 
hills  of  watermelons,  perhaps  as  much  as 
50,000  or  00.000.  You  see  this  will  keep 
us  busy  enough  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief 
all  Winter.  As  you  know  we  have  not  been 
growing  any  corn,  but  when  T  had  to  pay 
85  and  88  cents  per  bushel  last  Spring, 
about  the  time  I  was  turning  in  20  acres 
of  Scarlet  clover  sod  that  I  Intended  plant¬ 
ing  in  Winter  squash,  I  changed  my  mind 
and  planted  it  in  corn.  I  am  glad'  I  did. 
The  indications  are  that  corn  is  going  to 
be  higu  again,  and  I  have  just  put  m  2.000 
bushels  of  ears  from  this  piece  of  sod,  which 
makes  us  teel  pretty  comfortable  in  that 
line,  and  our  stock  will  have  some  corn 
even  though  corn  does  go  to  $1  per  bushel 
as  predicted. 

That’s  wholesale  work  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  W  don’t  feel  that  we  can 
afford  to  buy  manure.  You  see  they 
are  all  studying  this  feed  proposition. 
You  want  to  realize  that  Allen’s  20 
acres  of  Crimson  clover  meant  pretty 
nearly  200  loads  of  manure.  That 
ought  to  drive  a  man  into  a  “protein 
club.”  Allen  may  have  his  warm  days 
and  plant  strawberries  all  Winter,  but 
frozen  old  Hope  Farm  looks  like  home 
to  the  Hope  Farmers.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

We  Are  The 

“Big  Wire” 

Fence  Fellows 

We  make  fence  that  has 
strength  and  staying  qualities. 
Thousands  of  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  see  things  as 
we  do.  No  little  wires  to  rust 
out  quickly  in 

Empire  Fence 

All  big — No.  9 — 
*  just  like  this 
sample.  This  knot  shows 
the  everlasting  stay  at 
crossings.  Are  you  with  us 
for  a  lasting  fence? 

Freight  Paid 

to  your  town  if  you  live  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Paid  that  far 
for  everybody.  Write  us.  We  want  to  send 
you  sample  Free. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  16e  for 
26-lneh;  19e  for  31-Inch;  22  l-2e 
for  31-inch;  27e  for  a  47-1  nch 
Farm  Fence.  60-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  37  e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  230.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


FENCE  MadoHL-*** 

Hadeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30-days’  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


BROWN  FENCE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 
Chickens,  Lawns— A  fence  for 
every  purpose.  Big  heavy  No. 
9  Coiled  Spring  Wires  thickly 
galvanized.  150  styles  at 
15  to  35c  per  rod— We  pay  Frt. 

Free  sample  and  catalog. 
The  BROWN  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 
Dept.  59,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 

PAGE  FENCE 

JUBILEE  YEAR 


33 


This  is  the  Quarter  -  Centennial  or  “Jubilee  Year” 
or  Page  ience.  To  celebrate  the  twenty-five  years* 
triumph  of  the  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence,  wo  are 
preparing  a  “Jubilee  Edition”  of  the  Page  Fence 
Catalog  for  free  distribution.  It  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  unique  and  valuable  Fence  Book  ever  printed, 
it  tells  the  story  of  Pnge  success,  from  the  first  fence 
sold  to  the  present  time,  when  over  800.000  progressive 
farmers  own  and  praise  Page  Fence.  Gives  the 
reasons  for  the  use  of  Page  Fence  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  highest  standard  of  quality.  Handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Filled  with  important  Fence 
facts.  Send  today.  Its  FREE. 


I  fact! 

L. 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 

Box7C  Adrian,  Mich. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

no  Coating  or 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affedt  It. 

Pradtically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N-Y. 


FAST  WORK 

SPENCER 


HAY  PRESS 


It’s  a  speedy  one.  You  are  less  liable  to 
have  to  stop  for  breakdowns.  First  cost  a 
little  more,  but  at  the  end  of  season 
shows  bigger  profits.  We  challenge  all 
comers,  we  guarantee  smooth,  compact 
bales,  full  weight.  Dont  buy  a  belt  power 
press.  Power  piled  up  in  a  balance  wheel 
causes  bad  breaks,  because  it  cannot  be 
quickly  stopped.  It  will  eat  up  the  profits 
like  a  mortgage.  Buy  a  Spencer,  do  business 
at  a  good  profit  and  be  happy.  Trial  free. 
Catalog  free.  Be  sure  you  write  for  it  today. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


*8“  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  vrlll  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  ot  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  teat,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88  ,  Quincy,  Ills. 


9  CORDS IN  10  HOURS 


^  SAWS  DOWS 
v*  TEXES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  fTound.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  f  r 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonial g  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency*  'Add r tea 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.# 

168*164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois* 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  iargest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever.  Ship  th  ree  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  together  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FOR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 

For  Maple,  Sorghum, 
Cider  and  Fruit 
Jellies. 


CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 
CO.  HUDSON,  0. 


Saves  Time ,  Labor  and  Fuel;  makes  th'f 
pest  Syrup;  Easy  to  Operate;  Durable „ 


u.d.vv.  rltLU  and  HUu  FENCE 

Highest  quality — superior  lock — easily 
erected — strong — low 
priced. 

Write  us,  stating 
what  you  can  use  and 
we  will  name  you 

DAAirED  t  UimiiAlC  special  delivered  price. 
KANulK  HUMANf  We  make  the  larsest 
— — -  -  -  line  of  poultry,  lawn 

RtVOLVM  i  BARB  WIKf  ta  'l"‘ 


UNION  FENCE  CO 


■I 


DaKalb,  llllnol. 

Kan. a.  City,  Mlasourl 
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Advertising  rates  50  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time 
orders.  References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to 
us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a 
responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any 
loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler 
advertising  in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindlerwill  be  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  We  protect  suberibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest,  respon¬ 
sible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint 
must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when 
writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  meet  at  Medina,  January 
G  and  7.  This  Association  represents  fruit  growers, 
and  does  it  well. 

♦ 

Reports  thus  far  received  regarding  the  railroad 
farmers’  institute  in  New  York  are  favorable.  A 
train  was  run  over  parts  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Fre¬ 
quent  stops  were  made  and  lectures  were  given  in 
the  cars  by  the  instructors  from  Cornell.  Mr.  Hunt 
on  page  989  makes  a  fair  statement  about  it.  We 
want  to  know  if  these  trains  reach  new  classes  of 
people,  or  if  they  can  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose 

apart  from  that  of  the  farmers’  institutes. 

* 

Why  not  organize,  on  your  farm,  a  “Protein  Club’’ 
such  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  tells  about?  Eastern 
farmers  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  now 
charged  for  western  grain.  We  might  just  as  well 
face  that  fact  now  as  to  wait  and  lose  more  money 
over  it.  The  East  has  got  to  grow  more  grain. 
We  can  take  care  of  the  corn  well  enough,  but  how 
can  we  provide  the  protein  now  bought  in  bran, 
oats,  etc.?  Watch  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  next 

10  weeks  and  see  what  farmers  are  doing. 

* 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  a  well-known  farmer  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 
He  ought  to  have  the  backing  of  every  countryman 
in  the  Granite  State.  New  Hampshire  people  should 
have  had  enough  of  the  present  incumbent  by  this 
time.  Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  what  New  England 
has  lacked  for  many  years — a  farmer  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  qualified  in  every 
way.  His  platform  covers  the  things  which  farmers 
have  been  demanding  for  years.  Here  then  is  the 
opportunity  for  New  Hampshire  to  carry  the  flag 
for  the  Eastern  States. 

* 

Interest  in  that  famous  Jersey  cattle  case  is  not 
dying  out.  We  hear  nearly  as  much  about  it  from 
our  readers  as  we  did  last  year.  Every  one  of  the 
Associations  which  register  purebred  cattle  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  exposures  in  this  case,  tightened 
the  rules  and  strengthened  their  inspection.  They 
had  to  do  it,  for  the  public  was  shocked  at  the 
ease  with  which  those  grade  cattle  were  substituted 
and  sold  as  purebred.  Just  as  we  claimed  when  the 
fight  against  us  was  hottest,  the  final  outcome  of 
this  case  proves  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  happened  to  the  business  of  breeding  and 
registering  purebred  cattle.  The  people  will  never 
forget  it.  It  is  one  of  the  things  they  ought  to  keep 
in  memory.  Gov.  Hughes  is  not  lijcely  to  forget 
the  part  he  played  in  the  case.  He  has  a  strenuous 
half  hour  now  and  then  that  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  thinking  out  farm  legislation.  Not  long  ago  the 
Governor  was  riding  on  a  railroad  train  when  a 
farmer  approached  him  and  asked  bluntly: 

“Why  did  you  keep  Dawlcy  in  office  when  he  was 
guilty ?” 

That  farmer  went  on  to  tell  the  Governor  squarely 
what  farmers  thought  of  that  case,  and  how  near 
it  came  to  preventing  his  re-election  and  killing  his 
anti-gambling  bill.  The  Governor  frankly  admitted 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  handling  of  that  case.  The 
trouble  wit1'  the  Governor  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
poorly  advised.  The  politicians  and  the  “thinkers” 
rather  hedged  him  in,  so  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
working  farmers  did  not  reach  him.  He  got  it 
finally,  and  he  knows  its  true  value. 


THE  RURAL  REW-YORKER 

We  are  receiving  a  number  of  criticisms  and  dire 
prophecies  about  primary  elections.  About  every 
clipping  from  papers  that  attack  this  plan  of  selecting 
candidates  has  been  sent  us.  It  appears  that  fair 
criticisms  can  be  made  about  the  way  the  law  has 
worked  in  some  localities.  These  criticisms  when 
pinned  down  are  not  directed  against  the  principle 
of  direct  nominations,  but  against  some  method  of 
conducting  the  election.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  entirely  new  system  would  work  just  exact¬ 
ly  right  at  first.  We  fully  expect  that  when  the 

method  is  first  tried  in  New  York  there  will  be 
many  who  call  it  a  failure.  They  will  see  the  weak 
points  made  strong  and  the  system  made  perma¬ 
nent.  You  seem  to  think  New  York  will  try  the 
experiment  of  direct  nominations?  We  do.  We 
look  for  Gov.  Hughes  to  recommend  the  measure, 
for  the  politicians  to  balk  and  for  the  people  to  drive 
them  to  it.  What  we  fear  is  that  the  politicians 

will  succeed  in  working  in  some  little  “joker”  that 

will  weaken  or  spoil  the  bill.  But  bear  in  mind  one 

thing.  Direct  nominations  will  not  t>f  itself  do 
any  particular  good  unless  the  people  will  make 
use  of  the  weapon  it  gives  them.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  notion  that  any  legislation  will  help  us 
unless  we  can  get  out  boldly  and  fight  for  it.  All 
farmers  can  hope  for  in  direct  nominations  is  an 
opportunity  to  fight  to  some  advantage. 

* 

“The  hook  of  i,ooo  pages!”  That  is  what  a  com¬ 
plete  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1908  represents. 
We  never  printed  so  many  pages  in  one  year  before, 
yet  we  realize  that  quantity  is  of  less  account  than 
quality.  If  we  have  not  put  something  worth  while 
on  each  one  of  these  1,000  pages  we  have  to  that 
extent  fallen  short  of  an  ideal.  “The  book  of  1,000 
pages”  carries  our  best — not  alone  in  performance 
but  in  promise  and  hope.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
strong  one,  and  from  it  we  have  gained  fresh  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  plain  people  to  gain  the 
place,  in  American  affairs  which  belongs  to  them. 
While  a  new  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  begins  with 
the  next  issue  the  numbers  go  right  on.  This  is 
No.  3074,  next  week  will  be  No.  3075.  That  is 
the  way  we  like  to  think  of  friendships.  Years  may 
come  and  go,  and  birthday  after  birthday  pass,  yet 
the  old  love  and  confidence  which  bind  friends  to¬ 
gether  go  on  without  looking  at  the  milestones.  We 
want  it  to  be  the  same  in  our  relations  with  our 
readers.  We  know  you  and  you  know  us  like 
neighbors  who  have  lived  close  together  for  40 
years.  Your  neighbor  does  not  need  to  come  across 
the  road  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  say,  “John,  I  am 
going  to  stand  right  by  you  this  year.”  You  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that,  for  years  of  test  and  trial  have 
shown  you  that  through  sunshine  or  storm  you  can 
always  depend  on  Henry  or  William.  We  ask  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  have  you  feel  just  like  that  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Thus  we  make  no  promise  except 
to  say  that  we  shall  try  to  be  worthy  of  just  that 
sort  of  confidence.  As  for  saying  “Good  bye”  to  any¬ 
one — in  the  face  of  the  flood  of  subscriptions  now 
pouring  in  upon  us,  nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
place.  So  we  just  say  “Good  luck!”  as  sincerely  as 
we  can.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  master  of  any 
language — rather  the  servant  of  somewhat  halting 
English,  but  with  the  help  of  friends  we  make  our 
greeting  go  as  far  as  possible.  Good  luck ;  auf 
gluck ;  buena  ventura  ;  bon  voyage ;  god  lycka ;  buona 
fortuna ;  dobroe  cracmae. 

* 

For  some  time  past  we  have  felt  that  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  needed  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  well-equipped  “candid  friend.”  An  asso¬ 
ciation  with  such  a  name  ought  first  of  all  to  be 
able  to  represent  adequately  the  men  who  live  by 
milking  cows.  The  question  which  ought  to  be  set¬ 
tled  now  is,  does  the  N.  Y.  Association  really  do 
this?  When  they  undertake  to  tell  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  what  dairymen  want,  can  any¬ 
one  detect  the  sound  of  the  cow  or  the  tinkle  of 
milk  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail  in  their  voice?  Prac¬ 
tical  dairymen  who  have  attended  several  meetings 
have  made  the  suggestion  that  the  name  should  be 
changed  to  “The  State  Office  Holders’  Mutual  Ad¬ 
miration  Society.”  That  puts  in  a  few  words  a 
whole  volume  of  criticism.  This  year  we  decided  to 
try  an  experiment.  We  asked  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse 
to  attend  the  meeting,  listen  to  the  addresses  and 
get  the  full  sense  of  it.  We  consider  Mr.  Morse 
qualified,  because  he  is  a  practical  dairyman,  a  good 
observer  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Department.  His  instructions 
were*  to  go  without  prejudice  and  make  a  study — 
not  a  report.  He  was  to  interview  as  many  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  as  he  could  reach  and  learn  from 
them,  privately,  just  exactly  how  they  regard  the 
Association  and  its  work.  This  has  never  been  done 
before,  yet  it  is  the  only  test  that  is  worth  while  of 
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the  value  of  a  public  meeting.  Mr.  Morse’s  report  will 
be  found  on  the  next  page.  In  our  judgment  it 
represents  the  honest  opinion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  who  milk  cows  for  a  living. 

We  intend  that  for  once  at  least  the  Dairymen’s 
Association  shall  know  the  truth — may  it  set  them 
free ! 

“There  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  that  the 
officials  and  teachers  of  the  veterinary  colleges  are 
creating  a  scare  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more 
veterinary  students,  more  work  for  the  veterinarians 
to  do  and  more  money  out  of  the  State  to  work 
with  or  spend  as  they  see  fit.” 

That  is  the  truth  about  public  sentiment,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  be  to  those  in  authority.  They 
may  well  ask  themselves  what  was  done  at  the 
Dairymen’s  meeting  to  allay  this  suspicion.  Very 
little  if  anything  was  said  about  control  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  by  cleanliness  and  sunshine — it  was  practically 
all  tuberculin  test.  The  essays  or  addresses  at  the 
convention  were  in  many  respects  valuable,  and 
some  of  them  contained  much  food  for  thought. 
The  tone  of  the  meeting  and  the  evident  attitude  of 
the  organization  toward  working  farmers  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fair  subjects  for  criticism.'  If  asked  why 
we  say  that  the  question  should  be  settled  now  we 
cheerfully  reply.  We  intend  to  see  to  it,  if  we 
can,  that  the  wishes  of  the  men  who  actually  work 
our  farms  are  fairly  presented  to  the  Legislature 
and  Governor.  If  such  organizations  as  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  are  willing  to  fight  for  the 
farmers’  common  rights  we  want  them  to  lead— 
as  they  ought  to.  If  any  of  the  State  employees  that 
control  it  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  face  the  risk 
of  loss  of  their  office  and  publicly  denounce  evil 
when  the  farmers’  interests  demand  it  we  say  God 
speed  them  and  we  will  fall  in  behind  and  help 
with  all  the  power  we  can  muster.  The  times 
demand  leaders  of  just  that  size  and  character,  and 
there  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  find 
out  where  they  are. 

* 

Several  readers  have  asked  about  the  following 
question : 

“What  is  the  Record  of  the  Buffalo  Fertiliser  Co. 
at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  this 
year ?” 

It  is  found  in  Bulletin  304.  The  Station  analyzed  in 
all  45  brands  of  fertilizer  for  this  concern.  Of 
these  20  were  below  guarantee  in  one  or  more  in¬ 
gredients.  Twelve  brands  failed  to  give  a  “com¬ 
mercial  equivalent” — that  is,  the  value  of  the  plant 
food  found  in  them  is  less  than  what  is  guaranteed 
This  shortage  runs  all  the  way  from  a  few  cents 
per  ton  to  over  $2.60.  In  other  brands  there  is  a 
shortage  in  one  element  and  an  excess  in  another,  so 
that  while  a  farmer  thought  he  was  buying  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  he  did  not  get  it 
but  did  get  more  potash.  This  is  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a  man  who  buys  a  horse  guaranteed  to 
have  “good  mane  and  tail.”  If  he  complained  be¬ 
cause  the  mane  is  clipped  the  seller  could  claim  the 
tail  was  extra  long.  This  showing  is  much  better 
than  the  Buffalo  Company  made  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  last  year.  We  judge  that  the  publicity  given 
them  has  had  a  good  effect !  Now  comes  the  news 
that  the  new  fertilizer  combination  or  “trust”  has 
for  its  leading  spirits  our  two  old  friends  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Fertilizer  Co.  and  the  Smith  Fertilizer  Co.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  two  concerns  are  well  yoked 
together.  It  would  require  the  services  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer  to  determine,  from  the  Station  rec¬ 
ords,  which  of  these  two  concerns  made  the  poorer 
public  showing,  or  to  find  any  poorer  records  any¬ 
where.  Now  the  two  companies  which  bear  the 
warning  brand  of  the  Government  chemists  appear  to 
think  they  can  dodge  public  sentiment  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  “trust !”  They  should  have  a  halo  around  a 
fertilizer  bag  as  a  trade  mark.  When  that  halo 
was  analyzed  how  much  brass  do  you  think  would 
be  found  in  it?  _ 

BREVITIES. 

From  choice  we  should  use  lime  in  a  rotation  at  grass 
or  grain  seeding. 

What’s  this !  An  automobile  club  voting  to  expel  and 
prosecute  a  member  for  “scorching”?  In  New  Jersey  at 
that !  Must  be  we  are  dreaming ! 

“Have  just  passed  my  sixty-second  birthday ;  am  eat¬ 
ing  lots  of  baked  apples  and  feeling  fine !”  Thus  writes 
a  reader  who  knows  good  health  when  he  sees  it. 

A  would-be  correspondent  writes :  “Through  my  long 
experience  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  me.”  Thank  you, 
but  we  prefer  ordinary  mortals  with  feet  of  clay ! 

Gov.  Dexeen,  of  Illinois,  is  to  take  the  short  course 
in  agriculture  at  the  State  Agricultural  College?  Why 
not?  A  thorough  study  of  corn  and  cattle  judging  should 
help  any  man  to  study  men  and  conditions. 

One  of  the  livest  heads  we  have  now  on  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  says  he  began  as  a  “dead  head.”  Some  friend 
thought  he  needed  the  paper  and  sent  it  to  him.  ne 
couldn’t  drop  it.  What  about  your  New  Year’s  presents? 
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“THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE.’’ 
Provided  You  Can  Know  It! 

This  was  the  slogan  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  convention  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
from  December  8  to  11,  and  as  so  very  little  of  the 

truth  was  used  up  at  this  meeting,  I  make  bold  to  head 

this  article  as  above,  and  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 

keep  close  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  apologize  for  calling  this  a 
dairyman’s  convention.  For  where  there  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman  among  its  officers  or  speakers,  and  the 

dairymen  are  allowed  no  voice  in  the  election  of  these 
officers  or  in  the  conducting  of  the  meeting,  and  are  only 
supposed  to  cheer  when  the  presiding  officer  gives  the 
signal,  and  in  fact  the  only  part  they  are  invited  to 
take  is  the  paying  of  the  bills,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  name  of  the  organization  should  be  changed. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  who  introduced  Seward 
A.  Miller,  assistant  corporation  counsel,  in  behalf  of  the 
city  of^  Utica,  representing  Mayor  Tom  Wheeler,  who  was 
otherwise  engaged.  Response  was  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  who  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  “aristocracy”  of 
the  land,  in  that  he  “  lives  by  the  soil.”  Mr.  Wagenen 
may  “live  by  the  soiL”  but  he  shows  very  little  evidence 
of  it.  But  he  spoke  in  a  very  fluent,  easy  manner,  and 
expressed  the  belief  ‘that  the  man  of  the  city  and  the 
man  of  the  town  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  fight  for  civic  righteousness  and  Ideal  conditions,  and 
closed  with  the  hope  expressed  that  the  meeting  might 
be  productive  of  knowledge  gained  in  the  best  things 
attainable. 

Gov.  Hughes  was  advertised  to  speak  at  this  time, 
but  the  president  announced  that  the  Governor  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  President-Elect  Taft. 
1  he  next  speaker  was  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  George  E.  Flanders,  who  was  introduced  as  “the 
man  who  knows  most  about  agricultural  law,”  and  he 
i®,d.  ljs  some  things  about  the  pure  food  laws.  He  said 
pure  food  laws  were  based  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  Gospel,  “The  truth  shall  make  you  free,”  and  that 
as  a  result,  most  of  the  food  products  now  on  sale  were 
just  what  they  were  represented  to  be.  While  speaking 
of  colored  products,  Mr.  Flanders  said  that  the  flour  was 
oeing  bleached,  and. that  the  chemical  experts  were  trying 
to  determine  if  this  bleaching  process  was  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer  or  if  it  detracted  from  the 
food  value  of  the  flour. 

Mr.  Flanders  was  followed  bv  President  Jordan,  who 
spoke  on  “Human  food  in  its  relation  to  the  home.”  Dr 
Jordan  said  that  his  grandfather  was  six  feet  tall  in 
Ms  stockings  and  that  when  a  boy  he  lived  all  one 
Winter  on  “  ‘samp,’  corn  bread  and  pork,”  and  he  cited 
this  example  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  plain 
food ;  among  other  things,  he  declared  that  butter  at 
40  cents  a  pound  was  a  luxury.  But  he  ended  his  address 
by  smilingly  admitting  that  he  did  not  like  to  follow  the 
rules  he  laid  down,  but  as  he  laid  them  down,  he  evi¬ 
dently  though  them  good  for  the  dairymen,  whom  he 
cordially  invited  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  for_  one  year. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committees: 
Resolutions :  H.  E.  Cook.  Harry  Winters.  S.  B.  Richard¬ 
son  JD.  Harkness  and  E.  A.  Harding.  Nominations: 
A.  It.  Eastman,  D.  P.  Witter,  C.  E.  Sackett.  .1.  D  Fred- 
eriksen  and  R.  R.  Kirkland.  Finance :  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
I'"  J.  Preston  and  F.  G.  Urner.  Location  next  meeting: 
“•  T.  E.  Tiquin  and  J.  D.  Frederiksen.  Ban- 

ciuet :  T.  E.  Tiquin,  F.  Wr.  Sessions  and  IT.  C.  Elwood. 
W  ednesday  morning  the  meeting  was  opened  bv  Hon 
S  B.  Richardson,  who  first  introduced  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Sco- 
ville.  the  only  living  charter  member  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Scoville  confined  himself  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Association,  and  as  the  only  real  dairyman  on 
the  programme,  he  showed  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
the  Association  was  intended  to  be  and  what  it  has 
turned  into,  ne  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  leading  dairymen  and  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  State,  and  told  of  one  of  these  members 
selling  a  cow  for  $40,000.  This  was  the  only  mention 
of  purebred  dairy  cattle  during  the  whole  convention, 
except  in  answer  to  a  question,  when  the  president  an¬ 
swered  that  it  was  well  for  some  dairymen  to  keep  a 
purebred  bull. 

Then  came  the  annual  address  of  President  Jordan, 
and  he  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  convention — “Bovine 
Tuberculosis.  He.  said  :  “Our  opportunity  in  eradi- 
cating  or  mitigating  this  scourge  lies  in  promoting  an 
Intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation,  and  in  bringing 
about  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  proposition  in  any  of  its 
phases  ’  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  public  sentiment, 
and  said  that  the  State  and  National  Government  should 
deal  with  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects  and  that  sufficient 
funds  should  be  provided  for  all  necessary  and  prompt 
action  at  all  times. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  spoke 
on  “Bovine  Tuberculosis.”  He  said  there  were  three 
reasons  why  he  should  speak  once  more  on  an  old  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  reasons  were:  “First,  tuberculosis  is  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  human  and  animal  life  known  among 
men  ana  beasts.  And  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  is 
accumulating  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  responsible  for 
a  few  of  the  untimely  deaths  in  the  human  species,  espe¬ 
cially  in  children.  Secondly,  bovine  tuberculosis  is  the 
most  destructive  scourge  of  cattle  which  we  have  to  deal 
with.  It  was  stated  at  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  by  a  distinguished  statistician,  that  a  very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  loss  it  causes  the  farmers 
of  this  State  is  81,500.000  annually.  Dr.  Melvin.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  estimates  the  loss 
from  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  to  lie 
$14,000,000  annually.  Thirdly,  I  know  what  it  means  to 
a  farmer  of  small  means  and  often  to  his  cnildren,  to 
have  a  cow  die.  Tuberculosis  kills  more  of  them  than 
most  of  the  other  diseases  combined.”  He  then  went  on 
to  say  among  other  things : 

“If  we  are  to  eliminate  a  great  scourge  of  cattle,  as 
tuberculosis  is.  we  must  come  to  understand  what  it  reai.v 
is.  The  extent  and  spread  of  this  disease  in  New  York 
Is  interesting.  In  1894  there  was  comparatively  little 
tuberculosis  in  the  cattle  of  New  York  State.  It  was 
estimated  then  that  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent  of  the 
animals  were  infected.  In  1907  the  actual  figures  for 
083  tested  herds  containing  a  total  of  12,721  animals, 
distributed  in  50  counties,  showed  that  423  of  the  herds 
were  infected  and  that  32  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  in 
these  herds  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test.  As  the 
great  increase  in  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  brought 
about  by  man’s  action  in  defiance  of  nature’s  teaching 
and  methods,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  return  to  the 
former  healthy  condition  if  men  will  direct  their  actions 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  tubercle  bacilli.  If  every  cattle 
owner  who  has  a  sound  herd  will  keep  it  well  protected, 
and  owners  of  diseased  herds  will  proceed  to  eliminate 
the  infected  individuals,  the  disease  would  disappear  with 
the  present  infected  animals.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
prevention. 

“The  slaughter  and  destruction  of  reacting  animals 
except  in  advanced  cases,  is  a  wanton  waste  of  property 
We  are  to  be  congratulated  that  our  commissioner  of 
agriculture  recognizes  the  importance  of  utilizing  as  far 
as  possible  the  slightly  infected  animals,  as  it  is  the  only 
economical  and  humane  procedure  for  eliminating  all  react¬ 
ing,  but  apparently  healthy,  animals  that  are  to  be  killed 
If  the  dairymen  are  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  from  their 
herds  they  must  adjust  their  habits  of  dealing  with  their 
animals,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  virus  The 
selling  of  dry  cows  and  the  buying  of  fresh  ones  is  a 
dangerous  procedure,  unless  the  purchase  can  be  made 
from  sound  herds.  All  that  is  lacking  to  remove  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  the  introduction  of  efficient  methods  for 
preventing  its  entrance  and  spread  and  for  cleaning  up 
infected  herds.  The  details  of  these  methods  are  to  be 
worked  out  for  each  group  of  animals,  according  to  the 
existing  conditions.  There  can  be  no  rule  for  the  wise 


and  economic  eradication  of  this  disease  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  generally.  As  the  conditions  vary,  it  is  the  veter¬ 
inarian.  who.  being  versed  in  the  disease,  can  direct  the 
procedure  that  promises  the  best  results.  Bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  a  great  destroyer  of  cattle  and  like  other  things, 
it  will  disappear  when  dairymen  learn  to  avoid  it.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  a  question  box 
was  discussed  : 

“Is  it  safe  to  employ  others  than  veterinarians  to  make 
the  tuberculin  test?”  Ans. — “There  are  many  men  who 
have  studied  the  matter  who  can  and  do  make  the  test: 
but  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  safe  to  employ  any  one 
but  a  professional  man.” 

“Can  a  cured  cow  be  put  back  into  a  healthy  herd?” 
Ans. — “A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chances,  for 
one  individual,  by  jeopardizing  the  whole  herd.” 

“Does  the  use  of  tuberculin  make  a  healthy  cow  more 
susceptible  to  contracting  the  disease?”  Ans. — “No." 

“Can  bovine  tuberculosis  be  transmitted  to  human 
beings !”  This  question  was  not  answered  yes  or  no, 
but  Dr.  Moore  said  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  be.  The  disease  should  be 
eradicated  from  the  herds  as  a  money  pro-position  to  the 
owners,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

A  variation  in  the  line  of  questions  came  in :  “Is 

butter  at  40  cents  a  pound  a  luxury?” 

“Well,  that  depends  on  who  is  eating  it,”  replied 
President  Jordan. 

The  chairman  introduced  Dean  II.  E.  Cook  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Agricultural  School,  who  spoke  on  “The  Pro¬ 

ducers*  Attitude  Toward  the  City  Milk  Supply.”  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  Dean  Cook  said  that  the  dairy  cow 
had  become  a  “manure  producer  instead  of  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  and  that  the  milk  had  become  one  of  the  by¬ 
products.”  He  advocated  the  use  of  chemical  fertiliz¬ 

ers  on  the  dairy  farm,  and  made  the  most  astonishing 
statement  that  the  cows  were  actually  robbing  the  farms 
of  fertility  by  eating  up  all  the  grass  and  thus  im¬ 

poverishing  the  soil.  To  one  casuaily  dropping  into  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Cook  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
agent  of  ^  chemical  works. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Roland  G.  Freeman  of  New  York 
gave  an  address  on  “The  City  Milk  Supply  from  the 
Standpoint  of  a  Physician.”  He  said  that  a  “bacterio¬ 
logical  examination  of  milk,  showing  a  bacterial  content 
only  comparable  to  sewage,  made  it  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  secure  a  pure  and  safe  milk  sup¬ 
ply.”  Dr.  Freeman  illustrated  his  lecture  with  magic- 
lantern  views,  and  showed  us  that  the  cow’s  udder  was 
hung  right  between  her  hind  legs  where  it  could  be  easily 
contaminated.  He  said  it  would  be  much  better  situated 
on  top  of  her  back.  If  there  Is  a  Burbank  among  the 
breeders  who  can  evolve  a  dairy  cow  with  her  udder  on 
her  back,  he  will  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  Dr. 
Freeman. 

A  little  diversion  was  caused  by  a  veterinarian  in  the 
employ  of  the  Borden  Milk  Company  who  protested  vig¬ 
orously  both  to  the  remarks  of  the  tuberculosis  experts 
and  Dr.  Freeman.  This  man  said  that  he  had  examined 
1(1,000  dairy  cows,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  five 
per  cent  of  the  cows  of  New  Y’ork  State  were  affected 
with  the  disease  in  any  way,  and  further  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  affected  cows  were 
affected  in  a  way  to  contaminate  the  milk.  He  also  said 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  stables  and  surroundings  of 
tbe  dairymen  were  in  a  good,  clean  condition,  and  above 
the  average  of  the  factories  where  other  food  products 
were  prepared  or  manufactured.  This  man’s  remarks 
met  with  the  strong  disapproval  of  the  management  of 
the  meeting,  but  were  cheered  by  the  assemblage  as  no 
others  were  during  the  whole  convention,  which  clearly 
showed  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  general. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  on  “Wisconsin's  Experience  with  the 
Tuberculosis  Problem,”  and  gave  a  history  of  the  work- 
in  that  State.  He  said  that  while  at  first  estimates  of  25 
or  30  per  cent  of  affected  cows  were  made,  it  was  not 
now  believed  that  over  five  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows 
were  affected.  He  said  also  that  a  good  many  short- 
course  students  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  tuberculin 
and  were  given  the  serum  with  which  to  test  their  cows 
when  they  went  home ;  also  that  a  great  many  farmers 
came  to  the  college  and  took  one  week’s  instruction  to 
prepare  them  to  make  the  test,  and  that  he  considered 
these  men  better  fitted  for  the  work  than  many  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  at  large. 

Hon.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  arrived  from  Washington  the  last  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  told  of  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  and  reported  that  the  disease  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  stamped  out,  and  that  no  further  trouble  was  antici¬ 
pated.  He  also  spoke  on  the  “Policies  and  Work  of  the 
.State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Suppression  of 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,”  and  said  among  other  things  that 
a  law  would  soon  be  passed  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
tuberculous  cattle  into  the  State. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  names  of 
the  men  to  act  as  officers  for  the  following  year.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  the  chairman  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  to  elect  them,  for  the  by-laws  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  say  that  all  officers  must  be  elected  by  ballot  Thus 
was  the  idea  that  the  dairymen  of  New  York  State'  should 
elect  the  officers  of  their  own  convention  thwarted,  and  a 
lot  of  men  as  remote  from  the  farms  as  if  they  lived  in 
the  moon  elected.  j.  gbant  jiobse. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Thirty  days  in  the  city  prison  and  a 
fine  of  $250  was  the  sentence  imposed  Dec.  9  on  Felix 
Droit,  a  speeding  automobile  driver,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  his  third  offence  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Special 
Sessions.  Droit  will  have  to  serve  one  day  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  fine  that  he  fails  to  pay.  It  was  the  heaviest 
sentence  for  such  an  offence  ever  imposed  in  this  city. 
In  addition  the  District  Attorney  said  that  he  wouid 
ask  the  Attorney-General  to  revoke  Droit’s  license,  a 
new  move  in  speeding  annals.  The  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  ^August  23  at  5  :30  in  the  morning.  Bicycle  Police¬ 
man  Rickert  and  Sergt.  Casey  caught  Droit  after  a  chase 
of  many  blocks,  but  not  until  he  had  run  his  machine 
against  an  elevated  railroad  pillar  and  ripped  off  a 
wheel.  Rickert  had  fired  five  shots  at  the  tires,  but 
that  did  not  stop  Droit.  .  .  .  Abe  Ruef.  the  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  political  boss,  was  found  guilty  of  bribery  Dec.  10. 
The  jury  was  out  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  absolute  silence,  as  Judge  Lawlor  had  warn<*d  the 
big  court  room  crowd  that  it  would  be  punished  for 

any  expression  of  feeling.  The  trial  had  lasted  15  weeks. 
Sentence  has  not  yet  been  pronounced.  .  .  .  Freight 
rates  on  railroads  in  the  United  States  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast  will  lie  increased  on 

January  1.  From  east  to  west  the  increases  will  amount 
to  an  average  of  10  per  cent.  From  west  to  east  the 
increases  will  amount  to  18  per  cent ;  the  increases 
ranging  from  3  to  50  per  cent.  Before  January  1  the 
rail  and  water  lines  transporting  freight  and  merchandise 
from  Atlantic  ports  to  Gulf  ports  will  have  effective 
rates  showing  increases  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  Begin¬ 
ning  August  1  trunk  lines  reaching  into  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  increased  freight  rates,  so  that  there  is 
now  in  sure  prospect  a  uniform  increase  In  freight  rates 
covering  the  whole  United  States.  ...  A  complete 
statement  was  made  Dec.  12  by  one  of  the  men  indicted 

for  alleged  complicity  in  Night  Rider  crimes  at  Union 

City,  Tenn.,  detailing  the  story  of  earlier  raids  made  by 
the  Reel  Foot  Lake  outlaws.  The  Grand  Jurv  returned 
thirty-two  additional  indictments  against  thirty-eight 
persons.  The  seventy-three  true  bills  brought  altogether 
will  involve  134  men,  which  is  eleven  more  than  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  indictments  presented  by  the  first  special 
Grand  Jury,  the  legality  of  whose  action  was  called  into 
question.  .  .  .  Lieut, -Col.  George  W.  Goethals.  chair¬ 

man  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
sent  a  cable  to  the  War  Department  December  13  giving 
details  of  the  premature  explosion  of  twentv-one  tons 
of  dynamite  at  Bas  Obisno,  Dec.  12.  The  explosion  killed 
fourteen  persons  instantly  and  injured  fifty.  Two  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  killed  outright  and  one  other  American  em¬ 


ployee  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  later.  Three 
or  four  of  the  injured  will  probably  die.  .  .  .  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Roper,  of  Brooklyn,  who,  through 
becoming  entangled  in  the  guide  ropes,  made  an  involun¬ 
tary  balloon  ascension  at  the  fair  of  the  Ulster  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  Summer  of  190(1,  was  begun 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11.  The 
complainant  demands  .  $25,000  damages.  The  Fair  Com¬ 
mittee  had  engaged  Maggie  Daley,  a  professional,  to  make 
an  ascension,  and  in  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  the 
inflating  bag  was  Mrs.  Roper.  Suddenly  the  balloon 
shot  upward,  carrying  Mrs.  Roper  suspended  by  one 
ankle  from  a  rope  attached  to  the  basket.  As  the  bag 
was  released  the  trailed  rope  had  taken  a  half  twist 
about  the  complainant’s  ankle  and  she  found  herself  bein  ; 
pulled  violently  along  the  ground.  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  free  herself  a  little  finger  was  caught  in  a  loop  or 
the  tightening  rope.  Suspended  from  ankle  and  finger 
30  feet  l>elow  the  basket,  Mrs.  Roper,  it  is  alleged,  rose 
400  feet  in  the  air,  and  while  other  women  fainted  at. 
the  sight,  sailed  along  for  half  a  mile  until  the  aeronaut, 
by  skilful  manoeuvring,  brought  the  balloon  and  its  bur¬ 
den  safely  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  record  of  Maine’s 

hunting  season  which  closed  Dec.  15,  shows  that  sixteen 
persons  met  their  death,  thirteen  by  the  use  of  firearms, 
one  by  falling  on  his  knife  and  two.  were  drowned  Of 
the  number  killed  by  firearms,  two  were  shot  by  brothers, 
two  by  companions,  six  shot  themselves  by  accidental 
discharges  of  their  weapons,  two  were  shot  through 
being  mistaken  for  deer  and  one  man  was  shot  by  a 
hunter  when  he  was  aiming  at  a  deer.  There  were  the 
usual  number  of  accidents  which  did  not  result  fatally. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — This  year’s  farm  product  and 
live  stock  values  in  Kansas,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  more  than  $475,- 
000,000.  or  $11,000,000  more  than  the  State’s  red  letter 
year,  ,1907.  The  total  yield  of  wheat  this  year  is 
77,000.000  bushels,  and  Us  value  over  $03,000,000.  The 
corn  yield  is  over  150.000,000  bushels  and  its  value  is 
more  than  $82,000,000. 

The  Union  Tobacco  Society,  representing  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  interests  in  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and 
Wisconsin,  with  estimated  assets  of  $30,000,000,  was 
organized  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  Dec.  10.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  was  said  to  be  to  protect  the  tobacco 
growers  from  a  minimum  price  and  the  consumer  from  a 
maximum  scale.  The  interests  of  the  growers  in  the 
Slates  named  will  be  pooled  and  the  tobacco  sold  through 
a  board  of  directors. 

From  the  office  of  Secretary  T.  W.  Tomlinson,  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  has  just  been 
issued  the  call  for  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
association,  which  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  January 
26  to  28,  1909.  Among  questions  to  be  discussed  are 
the  tariff.  Federal  control  of  grazing  on  unappropriated 
public  lands  in  the  semi-arid  States  and  Territories; 
the  administration  of  forest  reserves  by  the  Federal 
government  ;  further  consideration  of  service  given  by 
railroads  to  shipments  of  stock,  especially  the  furnishing 
of  cars  and  the  speed  minimum  ;  and  correction  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  railroad  rates. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
issued  Dec.  14  a  warning  to  all  farmers  to  beware  of 
men  representing  themselves  as  agents  of  the  State  and 
charging  for  examination  of  cattle  under  pretense  of 
searching  for  foot  and  mouth  disease.  They  are  also 
warned  that  the  State  has  sanctioned  no  reduction  of 
price  for  calves  because  of  the  presence  of  the  disease. 
Both  complaints  came  from  York  County,  and  in  one 
instance  farmers  were  victimized  by  sharpers  who  in 
buying  calves  stated  that  an  official  recommendation  had 
been  issued  that  $1  be  deducted  from  prices  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Doctor  Pearson  stated 
that  no  agents  of  the  State  or  Government  are  allowed 
to  ask  or  receive  fees,  and  that  no  regulations  as  to 
prices  have  even  been  contemplated. 

The  first  movement  of  Canadian  grain  to  Mexico  under 
the  new  tariff  conditions  began  Dec.  15.  II.  II.  Cooper, 
representing  a  Mexican  syndicate,  arrived  in  Winnipeg 
to  ship  wheat  and  oats  south  via  Vancouver  He  will 
buy  all  grain  he  can  get  over  the  mountains  'in  Alberta 
and  it  will  go  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  via  the  Can- 
adian-Mexican  Line  to  Port  of  Manzanillo.  The  rate 
is  50  cents  on  wheat  and  47  cents  on  oats  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Cooper  says  from  8.000,000  to  16,000,000 
of  hard  wheat  can  go  from  Canada  to  Mexico  if  it  can 
be  moved,  as  the  soft  Kansas  variety  cannot  compete  with 
the  hard  Northern  stuff  in  spite  of  a  difference  of  10 
cents  in  favor  of  the  Kansas  rates.  These  rates  are 
on  the  hundred  pounds. 

TARIFF  ON  WOOL. — Sheep  raisers  of  New  Mexico 
and  Idaho  were  represented  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Congress  Dec.  11  In  a  further  hearing 
on  the  wool  schedule.  Their  spokesman  insisted  that 
the  duty  on  wool  could  not  be  changed  without  hardships 
to  them.  At  the  very  best  the  sheep  men  of  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  found  it  difficult  to  get  along,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  speakers,  who  offered  details  of  cost  and 
maintenance  and  margin  of  profit  of  their  business  in 
support  of  their  statements.  It  was  their  conclusion 
that  if  the  slight  benefit  that  reaches  them  indirectly  bv 
the  import  tax  on  wool  were  removed  they  would  be 
backed  out  of  business.  The  committee  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sheep  men  were  doing  pretty  well  despite 
their  tale  of  woe  after  they  heard  from  John  De  Felder, 
of  Wyoming,  later  in  the  day.  He  started  out  with  the 
assurance  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  doubled  and 
added  that  the  sheep  men  could  not  think  of  a  cut.  He 
thought  the  business  paid  only  about  3  >4  or  4  per  cent 
Questions  by  the  committee  elicited  from  him  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  started  out  with  $960  cash  and  2,500 
bead  of  sheep  fourteen  years  ago,  and  now  he  has  a 
flock  of  21,000,  which  he  values  at  more  than  $100.<‘00 
This,  he  argued,  was  proof  that  he  needed  protection, 
for  in  1894  his  2.500  sheep  were  worth  onlv  $2  apiece 
Now  they  are  worth  $5.  Then  he  used  to  get  12  cents 
a  pound  for  his  wool;  now  he  gets  16  cents.  Mutton, 
he  said,  had  advanced  in  price  correspondingly. 

CONGRESS.- — In  accordance  with  the  programme  agreed 
upon  Dec.  10,  the  House  unanimously  adopted  Dec.  11 
a  resolution  offered  by  Representative-  James  B.  Perkins, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  report  what  action,  if  any.  should  be  taken 
in  reference  to  the  objectionable  language  used  by  the 
President  in  his  annual  message  on  the  subject  o'f  the 
Secret  Service.  Speaker  Cannon  named  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Denby  and  Mr.  Weeks,  Republicans, 
and  John  Sharp  W’illiams  and  James  T.  Llovd,  Democrats 
They  are  expected  to  report  before  the  holiday  recess! 
The  House  leaders  had  carefully  planned  every  detaii 
of  the  proceedings.  The  members  were  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  witnessed  for  sixty-eight  years.  On  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  ex-President.  who  was 
rounding  out  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  House,  played 
the  role  that  Mr.  Perkins  played  on  this  occasion.  . 
President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Senate  Dec.  14  a  special" 
message  on  the  subject  of  the  Brownsville  affair  of 
August  13,  1906,  together  with  a  report  made  by  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Browne,  of  Washington,  D.  C-,  telling  of  detective 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  himself  and  Capt.  Will¬ 
iam  G.  Baldwin,  of  Roanoke.  Va„  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  confessions  from  former  negro  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who  were  discharged  without  honor 
from  the  army  by  President  Roosevelt’s  order  on  account 
of  the  alleged  participation  of  part  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  in  the  Brownsville  affray.  In  his  message  the 
President  says  that  the  report  submitted  by  Browne,  to¬ 
gether  with  appended  statements,  establishes  clearly 
that  the  colored  soldiers  did  the  shooting  and  fixes  with 
tolerable  definiteness  at  least  some  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  shooting  at  Brownsville.  In  the  message 
tbe  President  holds  out  hope  of  reinstatement  to  those 
of  the  discharged  negro  soldiers  who  will  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  affair,  provided  they 
bad  no  guilty  knowledge  beforehand  and  were  not  impli¬ 
cated  in  it.  He  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed  per¬ 
mitting  the  Secretary  of  War  within  a  fixed'  period  to 
reinstate  any  soldiers  found  to  have  been  innocent  who 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD  YEAR'S  BLESSING. 

I  am  fading  from  you,  but  one  draweth 
near 

Called  the  angel-guardian  of  the  coming 
year. 

If  my  gifts  and  graces  coldly  you  forget 
Let  the  New  Year’s  Angel  bless  and  crown 
them  yet. 

For  we  work  together ;  he  and  I  are  one ; 
Let  him  end  and  perfect  all  I  leave  undone. 

I  brought  Good  Desires,  though  as  yet 
but  seeds. 

Let  the  New  Year  make  them  blossom  into 
Deeds. 

I  brought  Joy  to  brighten  many  happy 
days ; 

Let  the  New  Year’s  Angel  turn  it  into 
Praise. 

If  I  gave  you  Sickness,  if  I  brought  you 
Care 

Let  him  make  one  Patience,  and  the  other 
Prayer. 

When  I  brought  you  Sorrow,  through  his 
care  at  length, 

It  may  rise  triumphant  into  future  Strength. 

If  I  brought  you  Plenty,  all  wealth’s 
bounteous  charms, 

Shall  not  the  new  Angel  turn  them  into 
Alms? 

I  gave  health  and  leisure,  skill  to  dream 
and  plan  ; 

Let  him  make  them  nobler — work  for  God 
and  man. 

If  I  broke  your  Idols,  showed  you  they 
were  dust 

Let  him  turn  the  knowledge  into  heavenly 
Trust. 

If  I  brought  Temptation,  let  Sin  die  away, 
Into  boundless  Pity  for  all  hearts  that 
stray. 

If  your  list  of  Errors  dark  and  long  appears. 
Let  this  new-born  Monarch  melt  them  Into 
Tears. 

May  you  bold  this  Angel  dearer  than  the 
last 

So  I  bless  his  Future,  while  he  crowns  my 
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— Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  says  that  in  cold 
weather  she  puts  a  “cozy”  over  her 
bread-mixer  to  facilitate  rising.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bag  large  enough  to  cover  the 
bread-mixer,  made  of  some  waim  mate¬ 
rial  lined  with  a  cotton  batting  interlin¬ 
ing,  a  drawstring  closing  it  at  the  top. 
It  seems  a  good  idea  where  there  is  no 
place  that  can  be  relied  upon  for 
warmth  over  night. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  a  recent 
book  written  by  a  woman  who  spent 
much  time  among  the  very  poorest 
of  the  London  poor.  The  author  had 
one  woman  patient,  a  worker  among 
London  poor,  a  chronic  sufferer,  who 
managed  to  keep  house  and  children  in 
far  more  perfect  order  than  vigorous 
neighbors  always  scrubbing  and  scour¬ 
ing.  She  was  once  asked  how  she  con¬ 
trived  to  do  this,  and  she  replied : 

“I  makes  my  mind  do  three  parts  of 
it.  It  isn’t  so  much  what  I  does,  but 
what  I  stops  from  having  did.” 

Isn’t  that  the  very  epitome  of  good 
housekeeping?  We  wish  more  over¬ 
worked  women  would  take  the  same 
view. 

* 

Veal  and  oyster  pie  is  good  enough 
to  tempt  those  dwellers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  who  so  eloquently 
tell  us  of  the  culinary  glories  of  their 
favored  district.  Have  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  veal  cutlet  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Roll  these  in  flour  and  brown 
in  a  little  hot  bacon  fat.  Then  cover 
with  boiling  water,  or  preferably  with 
stock  made  from  meat  trimmings  and 
flavored  with  sweet  herbs,  carrot  and 
onion,  and  simmer  about  two  hours. 
Put  the  veal  in  a  baking  dish.  Have 
ready  half  a  cup  of  cooked  ham,  chop¬ 
ped  fine.  Add  to  it  a  little  of  the 
hot  veal  liquid,  pound  smooth  in  a 
mortar,  press  through  a  sieve,  add  to 
the  rest  of  the  liquid,  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  (less  if  stock  is  salted), 
and  a  few  shakes  of  pepper.  Pour 
this  over  the  veal,  adding  here  and  there 


half  a  pint  of  oysters  and  dot  with 
a  tablespoon ful  of  butter.  Cover  with 
a  pastry  or  biscuit  crust;  bake  25  min¬ 
utes. 

* 

Some  of  the  prettiest  belt  pins  and 
buckles,  veil  pins  and  other  small  trink¬ 
ets  seen  among  Christmas  novelties 
were  hand-made  brass  in  “Arts  and 
Crafts”  designs.  Many  of  them  were 
stained  and  burnished  to  give  different 
colorings,  and  set  with  colored  stones, 
imitations  of  jade,  coral,  topaz,  ame¬ 
thyst,  olivine,  etc.  They  were  inex¬ 
pensive,  costing  from  25  cents  to  a 
dollar,  but  most  artistic,  and  beautiful 
in  their  individuality.  Some  very 
quaint  buckles  showed  mediaeval  dragon 
designs  and  shield-shaped  stones; 
others  were  conventional  foliage.  There 
is  a  great  revival  in  the  taste  for  such 
work,  much  of  which  is  done  by 
women. 

* 

A  number  of  correspondents  have 
asked  for  cornmeal  recipes  lately.  Here 
is  one  for  steamed  corn  bread.  Sift 
into  a  large  bowl  two  cups  of  corn- 
meal  and  one  of  flour,  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  white  sugar  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  also  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  all  together  with 
the  hand,  and  hollow  the  heap  in  the 
middle.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  stir  it  into  three  large  cups 
of  buttermilk,  or  of  loppered  milk. 
Beat  this  into  the  flour  and  meal  slow¬ 
ly  at  first,  then  hard  for  three  min¬ 
utes,  to  insure  thoroughly  mixjng.  Pour 
into  a  greased  mold  with  a  closely- 
fitting  top,  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water 
and  keep  it  a  steady  boil  for  two  hours. 
Turn  out  on  a  plate  and  set  in  the 
oven  for  five  minutes  to  dry  off.  A 
soft  crust  will  form  upon  it,  rendering 
cutting  easier  than  if  it  had  been  sent 
directly  to  table. 

* 

A  recent  correspondent  asked  the 
Hope  Farm  man'  whether  a  son  could 
be  compelled  by  law  to  support  his 
father.  This  recalls  an  incident  related 
in  the  “Autobiography  of  Albert  Pell,” 
an  English  member  of  Parliament  who 
devoted  much  of  his  long  life  to  the 
reform  of  the  English  poor  law,  and 
to  the  general  uplifting,  morally,  so¬ 
cially  and  politically,  of  the  English 
agricultural  laborer.  Mr.  Pell  was 
known  to  favor  legislation  obliging 
children  to  perform  duties  toward  their 
parents,  which  but  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  them  by  the  poor  law  of 
that  time  they  ,  would  never  have 
thought  of  neglecting.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Pell  was  asked  on  the  hustings 
by  a  heckler  whether  he  was  the  man 
who  in  his  place  in  Parliament  had 
made  the  law  obliging  poor  men  to 
maintain  their  parents^ 

“No,”  rapped  out  Mr.  Pell  in  reply, 
“that  is  an  older  law.  It  was  written  by 
God  Almighty  on  two  tables  of  stone 
and  brought  down  by  Moses  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  Thomas,  it’s  the  stone  and  not  the 
law  that  has  got  into  your  heart.”  The 
abashed  heckler  got  his  answer  and  for 
many  a  long  day  was  known  as  Stony 
Hearted  Thomas. 


Apple  Recipes. 

Delicate  Apple  Cake. — Stir  together 
one  quart  of  stewed  and  sweetened  ripe 
apples,  one  cup  sweet  cream,  two  beaten 
eggs.  Pour  into  a  long  shallow  cake 
tin,  lined  with  rich  paste.  Bake,  and 
serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

Apples  in  Jelly. — For  six  large  apples, 
peeled,  cored  and  quartered,  make  a 
syrup  with  a  cup  each  of  sugar  and1 
water,  to  which  is  added  the  juice  and 
a  little  of  the  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon ; 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  skim  and  re¬ 
move  the  rind.  Now  have  a  flat  dish  or 
pan  broad  bottomed  enough  to  allow 
the  quarters  to  lie  singly  in  the  syrup. 

'  When  the  pieces  are  tender  remove 
carefully  from  the  syrup  into  a  flat 
glass  dish,  first  tempered  with  hpf 


water,  then  add  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
granulated  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  water  to  the  syrup,  stir  and  pour 
over  the  fruit,  stand  in  a  cool  place, 
and  when  cold  each  piece  of  fruit  may 
be  dished  out,  surrounded  by  a  jelly  of 
just  the  right  solidity. 

Crystallized  Apples. — Put  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  two  of  water  into  a  stewpan 
on  the  fire.  Boil  for  five  minutes.  Now 
put  into  the  pan  as  many  pared  and 
cored  apples  as  you  can  without  crowd¬ 
ing.  Cook  very  gently  until  the  fruit 
becomes  tender,  then  take  from  syrup 
and  place  in  a  shallow  baking  pan.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  way  until  ten  or  a  dozen 
apples  have  been  stewed.  Now  sprinkle 
granulated  sugar  thickly  over  the  apples, 
then  put  them  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
Be  careful  they  do  not  get  scorched. 
When  the  sugar  becomes  slightly 
browned  remove  apples  from  oven  and 
arrange  on  a  flat  dish.  Boil  the  syrup 
in  which  they  were  cooked  until  there 
is  hardly  a  cup  left.  Pour  this  round, 
but  not  over  the  apples.  When  it  is  cold 
put  the  fruit  in  a  flat  dish,  taking  up  a 
circle  of  jelly  with  each  one. 

Apple  Puffs. — Beat  four  eggs  very 
light  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  pul¬ 
verized  sugar,  a  salt  spoon  of  soda  and 
two  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  and  one-half  cupful  of  flour 
and  one-half  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
apple.  Beat  the  mixture  for  several 
minutes  and  bake  in  gem  pans  previously 
buttered  and  heated. 

Apple  and  Hickorynut  Pudding. — 
Cream  half  a  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar  with  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  then  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon  and  six  grated  apples..  Line 
an  earthenware  pudding  dish  with  puff 
paste,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  Blanch  and '  chop  fine,  a 
cupful  of  hickorynut  meats  and  sprinkle 
over  the  top  of  the  pie,  then  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  stiff  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
•Brown  lightly  in  the  oven. 

Buttermilk  Waffles. — One  quart  of 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  three  eggs,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  (measured  before  being 
melted),  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Add  enough  flour  to  make  the  batter  a 
little  thicker  than  for.  pancakes.  Have 
the  waffle  irons  smoking  hot  and  bake 
a  nice  golden  brown. 

Waffles  Without  Eggs. — Mix  one 
quart  of  water  with  one  quart  of  but¬ 
termilk,  a  teaspoon  ful  of  salt  and  flour 
stirred  in  until  the  batter  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  buttermilk ;  soda 
to  counteract  the  acidity  of  the  milk. 
Have  the  irons  well  greased  and  smok¬ 
ing  hot.  If  you  have  enough  soda  in 
the  mixture  bubbles  will  form  on  the 
surface. 


Trade  Mark 

Free  Sample.  Write  Dept.  A7. 
I.amont.Corliss&Co.Agts.TVlludsonSt.N.T. 


CANNOT  EXPLODE 


PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS 
“THE  OLD  .  RELIABLE” 


STANDARD 


SINCE  1840 


Used  by  Three  Generations 
For  Sale  by  All  Hardware  Dealers 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


FUMA 


((■■■■■■  ■  99  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  “  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


PURE  SYRUP~Made  niat*e  ^rom t*ie tr°p'eai 


Cash  with  order. 


sugarcane.  Bbl.,  50  gallons  $25. 

Julius  Sehnudelbach,  Grand  Hay,  Ala. 


Why  remain  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  so  much  against  you, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  battle  with 
the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  ? 

There  great  opportunities  in 
the  South  where  you  can  work 
out  of  doors  the  entire  year. 

ALONG  THE 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 


rea- 


as 


lands  can  be  obtained  at 
sonable  prices  that  are  equally 
productive  as  yours,  and  the  prices 
for  your  crops  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Thru  our  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  assist  you.  Write  for 
copy  of  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing  in  the  land  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee,”  by  a  western  man;  containing 
interesting  data  and  full  particulars. 

Address, 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Jlgent, 

Seaboard  JlirLine  T^ailway 

PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 

Dept.  18. 


Children’s 

School-dresses 

Service,  beauty,  and  economy  give 
lead  to  Simpson-Eddystone  Fast  Hazel 
Brown  cotton  prints.  Absolutely  fast 
color,  substantial  fabric,  newest  and 
prettiest  patterns. 

Simpson  -  Eddystone  Prints  have 
been  the  standard  for  over  65  years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints.  If  he 
hasn’t  them  write  us  his  name.  We’ll  help  him  supply 
you.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  and  imitations. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


Three  generations  ol 
Simpsons  have  made 

|  A  1 
D  1 
E  ’ 

M 

A  1 
f=t 

K  « 

>JKG.U.S.PAT.OFEff* 

EddystoI'JL 

PRINTS 

Founded  1842 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  YOU  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PAID 


GOLD  COIN 


For  50  years  the  standard  highest  grade  stove, 
made  complete  in  our  own  factory,  and  ready  to 
set  up  in  your  home,  at  dealers’  prices,  freight 
paid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

STOVES  and 
RANGES 

are  wonderful  fuel  savers,  economical,  and  hand¬ 
some  heaters.  You  may  give  one  of  them 

Ana  U/Ln|a  Trial  and  receive  your  money  back  ( guaranteed. 

UIIC  SIllUIC  I  edr  9  I  rial  in  writing)  if  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book.  You  will  want  it  before  you  buy  any 
stove.  It  gives  valuable  information.  Just  write  a  postal  to-day. 

UOLI>  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  <1  Oak  Street,  TKOt ,  NEW  YORK 
Successors  to  Bussey  A  McLeod.  Established  1860. 


$5  to  $20 

SAVED 


1908. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


©96 


Christmas  Spending. 

In  most  families  repeated  rounds  of 
Christmas  giving  have  left  on  every 
toilet  table,  desk  and  mantelpiece  a 
plethoric  array  of  all  such  articles  as 
the  purses  of  the  clan  can  be  made 
to  furnish.  No  matter  what  our  sober 
afterthoughts  may  be  as  to  this  ex¬ 
change  of  often  useless  articles,  every 
holiday  finds  us  unwilling  to  forego 
its  pleasures.  So  we  decide  to  buy 
soberly  and  to  try  harder  than  ever  to 
have  each  gift  we  make  fit  some  need 

or  fancy.  It  need  not  be  stupidly 
useful  in  all  cases,  for  that  takes  away 
some  of  the  holiday  fun,  but  most  of 
us  mean  never  to  give  another  pres¬ 
ent  that  has  not  some  beauty  or  dura¬ 
bility  or  special  fitness  to  warrant  our 
spending  time  or  money  upon  it.  If 
none  of  us  would  purchase  foolish 
things  the  shops  would  soon  offer 
something  better. 

The  children  count  first  at  the  mid- 
Winter  holiday.  It  is  their  spirit  of 
joy  and  good  will  which  we  emulate. 
Toys  not  only  amuse,  they  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  help  the  child  to  origi¬ 
nate  plays.  All  have  their  value ;  rub¬ 
ber  dolls,  balls  and  horses  for  baby 
who  must  taste  as  well  as  see  and 
handle;  iron  trains  of  cars  and  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  toy  kitchens,  han¬ 
som  cabs  and  doll  clothes;  these  awake 
the  child’s  ideas  as  to  grown-up  ways 
of  occupation.  They  help  children  to 
busy  themselves.  Books  may  be  had 
to  fit  any  age,  but  better  buy  ahead 
of  the  child’s  need  than  below  it. 
Peter  Rabbit  books  will  do  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  who  cannot  read,  but  whose 
father  gives  it  a  quiet  half  hour  in  his 
lap  after  supper.  A  lad  of  twelve 
may  delight  in  a  new  Henty  book  and 
be  mightily  proud  of  a  shelfful,  but  in 
two  or  three  years  their  charm  will, 
for  him,  have  fled  forever.  If  there  is 
a  chance  that  children  will  go  through 
high  school  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
early  to  give  such  classics  as  Ivanhoe, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
Arabian  Nights,  Scottish  Chiefs, 
Treasure  Island  and  others  sure  to  be 
needed.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  have 
them  in  the  home  bookcase  and  even 
partly  known.  But  there  are  many 
things  these  young  creatures  value. 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  pleasure 
a  little  country  miss  has  in  her  first 
pair  of  kid  gloves?  For  that  matter, 
try  her  big  awkward  brother  with  a 
pair.  He  will  probably  pretend  to  be 
above  caring,  and  may  offer  them  to 
anyone  who  will  wear  them.  But  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  dear  to 
his  heart  and  do  him  good  in  various 
ways. 

Jewelry  is  apt  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  farm  children.  But  never  does 
womankind  so  sigh  for  a  ring  or  a 
locket  and  chain  as  when  she  begins 
thinking  of  longer  skirts.  For  a  girl 
these  things  need  not  be  more  than 
slender  and  dainty,  and  the  little  gar¬ 
nets  and  turquoise  a  grown  woman 
might  not  care  to  wear  are  extremely 
suitable  and  pretty.  Baroque  pearls 
are  not  expensive  and  are  particularly 
new  and  up-to-date.  But  one  should 
remember  that  a  real  ruby  costs  as 
much  as  a  diamond,  and  that  imitation 
gems  are  always  in  bad  taste.  Often 
a  girl,  if  allowed  to  choose,  would 
rather  have  all  her  presents  in  money 
if  thereby  she  could  mark  that  partic¬ 
ular  Christmas  with  one  long-desired 
indulgence  in  some  luxury  of  wearing 
apparel. 

The  plan  of  adopting  some  line  of 
gifts  till  a  set  has  been  collected  is 
an  excellent  one.  Many  girls  are 
receiving  each  year  from  some  rela¬ 
tive  a  sterling  silver  teaspoon  of  a 
standard  pattern  always  in  stock,  jew¬ 
elers  keeping  a  line  of  these  goods 
to  meet  this  demand.  A  set  of  sterling 
silver  spoons  is  something  anyone 
would  gladly  see  six  years  in  grow¬ 
ing,  and  one  need  not  stop  at  the  tea¬ 
spoons. 

Dear  to  the  hearts  as  silver  or  gold 
many  of  us  would  count  a  growing 
set  of  Dickens,  Trollope,  or  George 
Eliot.  You  give  a  friend  one  of  the 
new  books,  a  “best  seller,”  and  she 
has  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  other 
people  for  a  year,  “Oh  yes,  I  have  it.” 
She  may  like  the  appearance  of  up-to- 
dateness,  but  no  one  will  value  it  as 
much  as  she  does  and  once  read,  who 
will  again  harrow  up  the  thoughts  with 
that  particular  “best  seller’s”  problems 
and  disclosures?  But  find  yourself 
weary  and  out  of  joint  with  yourself, 
and  there  is  no  better  “ambling  pad” 
to  trot  you  back  to  serenity  than  one  of 
these  leisurely  old  novels;  their  scenes 
so  wholly  unlike  those  from  our  every¬ 
day  windows,  rest  and  refresh  us  as 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  study  of 


the  vices  and  degeneracy  of  our  pluto¬ 
cratic  rich  to  do.  Moreover  there  is  a 
real  culture  in  knowing  such  people 
as  Esther  Summerson,  Dinah  Morris, 
the  Peggottys,  Mrs.  Proudie,  Archdea¬ 
con  Grantley,  Maggie  Tulliver  or  Mr. 
Micawber.  You  will  run  across  them 


6182  Girl’s  Coat,  6  to  12  yes r*. 

in  the  very  best  society,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  acquaintanceship  with 
these  old  favorites  is  often  the  entree 
to  social  pleasures  we  might  never  have 
gained  in  any  other  way.  The  town 
library  for  new  books,  but  standard 
fiction  for  the  home  bookshelf !  Buy 
works  of  America’s  approved  authors, 
English  novels  and  the  best  poets  of 
other  lands,  histories,  if  your  friends 


6183  House  Gown,  82  to  42  buit. 

have  any  taste  that  way,  and  they  will 
remain,  like  Grandmother’s  silver 
spoons,  good  as  long  as  they  last. 
Such  sets  of  books  as  the  Temple 
Shakespeare  and  Modern  Reader’s 
Bible  series  have  been  mentioned  in 
former  years,  but  are  always  good. 


But  all  our  friends  and'  relatives  are 
not  bookish  people.  Do  you  know  what 
a  fashionable  article  pf  tableware  is 
the  casserole  just  now?  “I  found  a 
rough  little  old  porringer  that  I  put 
the  drippings  away  in.  I  guess  I  set 
it  on  the  shelf  in  the  cellarway, ’’  said 
the  old  lady  who  had  been  left  to  look 
after  her  great-granddaughter’s  house 
for  a  day. 

“An  old  porringer !”  cried  the  bride 
of  a  few  months’  standing,  “Oh 
Grannie  darling,  that  is  my  beloved  lit¬ 
tle  casserole.  I  won  it  last  time  I  played 
bridge,  and  all  the  ladies  said  it  was 
just  a  dear.  Why  the  girl  who  won 
a  cut-glass  bonbonniere  said  that  she 
envied  me.” 

Designed  for  use  in  the  oven  as  well 
as  upon  the  table  later,  these  heavy 
earthen  dishes  are  often  quaintly  dec¬ 
orated  and  in  dull  artistic  coloring. 
All  sorts  of  scallops — oyster,  tomato, 
fish,  potato,  salmon — any  sort  of  oven 
cooking  in  fact  is  suitably  done  in 
them,  and  food  of  course  remains  ap- 
petizingly  hot,  both  because  of  the 
heavy  ware  and  the  cover  which  is  kept 
on.  Housekeepers  who  have  but  few 
in  the  family  are  sure  to  have  left¬ 
overs  to  utilize  and  would  value  one  or 
two  of  these  fashionable  little  articles, 
while  a  two-quart  casserole  will  hold 
for  an  ordinary  family  the  hot  course 
many  people  like  to  have  upon  the  sup¬ 
per  table  on  chill  Winter  nights.  The 
dish  was  such  a  favorite  with  the  bride 
above  mentioned  that  she  served  in  it 
not  only  things  cooked  en  casserole, 
but  also  at  various  times,  hot  baked 
apples,  Winter  squash  (always  the 
better  for  a  half  hour’s  reheating  in 
the  oven),  creamed  oysters  and  even 
Frankfurters  in  cream  sauce. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  long  loose  coat  is  the  one  that 
little  girls  like  best  and  which  is  most 
becoming.  Here  is  a  model  that  can 
be  made  either  with  or  without  the 
single  revers  and  which  is  adapted  to 
all  cloaking  materials.)  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  dark  red  cloth  is  trimmed  with 
black  Astrakahan  cloth  and  the  com¬ 
bination  is  a  handsome  and  effective 
one,  but  genuine  fur  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  fur  cloth  or  braid  could 
be  used  as  trimming,  or  the  coat  could 
be  made  with  velvet  collar  and  cuffs 
and  either  with  or  without  the  revers. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and 
back  and  the  sleeves  that  arc  cut  in 
two  portions  each.  There  is  a  rolled- 
over  collar  at  the  neck  and  patch  poc¬ 
kets  are  applied  over  the  fronts  while 
the  inserted  ones  when  used,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  indicated  lines.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (10  years)  is  4  yards  27, 
2)4  yards  44  or  2  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  3 l/i  yards  of  banding  2  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  6182  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

The  one-piece,  or  semi-princess, 
house  gown  is  the  one  that  active  wo¬ 
men  are  sure  to  require.  The  waist 
and  skirt  being,  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt,  there  is  no  possibility  of  annoy¬ 
ing  separation  and  the  gown  can  easily 
be  slipped  on  and  off  so  that  it  is  a 
genuine  boon.  This  one  is  made  in 
shirtwaist  style  and  closed  at  the  left 
of  the  front.  The  gown  is  made  with 
the  waist  and  the  skirt.  The  waist 
consists  of  fronts  that  are  tucked  over 
the  shoulders  and  a  plain  back  with 
moderately  full  sleeves.  The  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  neckband  and  either  a 
collar  of  the  same  or  those  of  linen 
can  be  used  with  it.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  eight  gores  and  laid  in  inverted 
plaits  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  8 y%  yards  24,  7l/2  yards  32  or  6  yards 
44  inches  wide  when  material  has  fig¬ 
ure  or  nap;  8  yards  24,  6^4  yards  32 
or  4J4  yards  44  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
pattern  6183  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10"  cents. 


THE  ESQUIMO 

eats  blubber.  The  lumbermen  eat 
pork.  The  Norwegian  fishermen 
live  on  cod  liver  oil.  These 
people  are  constantly  exposed 
to  cold  and  physical  strain. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that 
fatty  foods  give  warmth  and 
nourishment. 

For  those  who  have  cold  and  thin 
bodies,  or  are  threatened  with 
consumption  or  any  wasting 
disease,  there  is  no  fat  in  so 
digestible  and  palatable  a  form  as 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Physicians  prescribe  it. 


Send  this  advertisement,  together  with  name  of 
paper  in  which  it  appears,  your  address  and  four 
cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
“Complete  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World”  ::  :: 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Western  Canada  the  Pennant  Winner 

“The  Last  Best  West” 

The  Government  of  Canada  now  gives  to 
every  Actual  Settler  1 60  Acres  of 
VVheat-GrowIng  Land  FREE 
and  an  additional  1  60  acres 
at  only  $8.00  an  acre* 

The  800,000  contented  American 
Bottlers  making  their  homes  in 


Western  Canada 

give  the  best  evidence  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  that  country.  They  aro  be¬ 
coming  rich,  growing  from  25  to 
50  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre, 
60  to  110  bushels  outs  and  45  to  60 
bushel*  barley,  besides  having  splendid 
herds  of  cattle  raised  on  the  prairie  grass. 
Dairying  Is  an  Important  industry. 

The  crop  of  1908  still  keeps  Western  Canada 
In  the  lead.  The  world  will  soon  look  to  it  as 
its  food-producer. 

“The  thing  which  most  impressed  us  wae 
the  magnitude  of  the  country  that  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes/' — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Correspondence.  1908. 

Low  Railway  Rates,  good  schools  and 
churches,  markets  convenient,  prices  the 
highest,  climate  perfect.  Lands  are  for  sale 
by  Railway  and  Land  Companies.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  free.  For  Railway 
Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  Sup’t 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  authorized  Canadian  Government  Agt. 

J.  O.  Duncan,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  Room  30,  Syracuse  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Tennessee  Farms 
—  Making  Men  Rich !  — 

Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennes¬ 
see  farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Canta¬ 
loupes.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  String  Beans, 
Green  Corn.  etc. ,  also  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.Swine, 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Write  me  at  once  for  Free 
Literature.  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  one  of  these 
splendid  farms  for  $5  to  S20  per  acre.  Act  quickly! 
H.F.  Smith,  Traf.Hgr.N.C.*8t.L.Uy.l)ept.C,Ntishvllle,T>iio. 


THE  FARMER’S  WEALTH 

comes  from  the  soil;  the  richer  the  soil  the  more 
money  made.  No  better  land  anywhere  than 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Fine  climate, 
with  long  growing-seasons;  three  crops  a  year 
from  same  held.  Yet  lands  are  cheap  and  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms— a  gold  mine  for  an 
Industrious  man.  Write  for  booklet. 

F.  L.  MERRITT,  Land  &  lndust’1  Agent,  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railway,  36  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk. Ya. 


The  Rochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  W rite  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
39  Furnace  St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  or  gas 


Fits  any 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


DROKEN  CRACKERS  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
u  ones  and  can  be  bought  at  $2  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
Worcester  (about  50  pounds  to  the  barrel)  from  the 
factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND  BISCUIT  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

“Toasted  Hotter  ('lackers,”  “Little  Hrothers  Lunch  Bisroil,’ 

etc.  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order.  Write  us 


ABOUT  PATENTS ! 


Let  us 

Tell  You  -  —  -  _ 

Full  Information  Without  Charge. 

Our  free  books  tell  WHAT  TO  INVENT  and 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  Write  for  them. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  patents 
for  sale  free.  Patent  obtained  or 
fee  returned.  Highest  class  of  serv¬ 
ices.  Ask  for  our  references. 

Woodward  &  Chandlee,  Registered  Attorneys, 
1252  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sunlight  Double- Glass  Sash  Company 
E«t  twvar  LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


The  double  layer  of  glass 
- - does  it==== 

Lets  in  the  light  always. 

Never  has  to  be  covered  or  un¬ 
covered;  no  boards  or  mats 
needed. 

Retains  the  heat,  excludes  the  cold. 

Makes  stronger  and  earlier  plants. 

Class  slips  in;  no  putty;  cannot 
work  loose;  easily  rt paired. 

Ask  for  catalog  O  •  It  tefis  aft 
about  Sunlight  sash. 

Special  catalog  for  greenhouse  material 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

LICE  ON  CALVES. 

Will  you  give  me  some  effectual  remedy 
for  lice  on  calves,  something  that  does  not 
Injure  the  stock?  j.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  advertised 
dips  arc  effective  and  convenient  to  use. 
Kerosene  oil  may  be  applied  with  an 
atomizer  and  rubbed  into  the  hair  with 
a  brush,  but  it  is  apt  to  blister  the  skin 
and  may  cause  the  hair  to  come  out.  A 
strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  made  by 
steeping  tobacco  leaves  or  stems,  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  pests.  We  have  also  found 
an  effective  remedy  in  a  mixture  of 
creolin  and  strong  soapsuds,  using  about 
a  quart  of  the  latter  to  a  tablespoonful 
of  crcolin.  The  long  hair  at  each  side 
of  the  backbone  should  be  clipped  off 
and  the  mixture  applied  over  the  entire 
body,  repeating  the  treatment  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  or  four  days  until  no  more 
lice  can  be  found.  One  application  is 
•never  enough,  because  the  nits  will  es¬ 
cape  and  must  be  d»alt  with  as  they 
hatch  into  the  mature  insect.  c.  S.  M. 


COWS  ARE  POOR  MILKERS. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  cows  do  not 
give  more  milk?  They  are  grade  cows, 
and  have  been  fresh  about,  three  weeks.  I 
am  feeding  bran,  common!,  col  ton-seed 
meal,  oil  meal  and  gluten,  equal  parts 
mixed  by  weight.  I  feed  10  pounds  of  this 
feed  a  day  to  a  cow  giving  30  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  and  nil  the  good  mixed  hay 
they  will  clean  up.  Please  advise  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  composed  of  the  grains  I  am, 
feeding.  C.  C. 

It  may  be  the  cows  are  giving  air 
they  are  capable  of.  Fifteen  quarts  a 
day  at  this  season  is  not  so  bad,  al¬ 
though  cows  nearly  fresh  getting  10 
pounds  of  such  rich  grain  daily  might 
give  more.  It  may  be  they  were  milked 
too  long  before  being  dried  up,  or  that 
they  were  allowed  to  become  thin  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  ration  is  a  good 
one,  except  that  it  is  rather  concen¬ 
trated  and  costly.  The  only  bulky  food 
is  the  bran,  and  this,  considering  what 
it  contains,  is  the  most  expensive  of  all. 
As  a  rule,  half,  at  least,  of  the  grain 
ration  should  be  bulky.  If  the  cows 
are  getting  more  than  they  can  digest 
and  assimilate  they  cannot  do  their  best. 
Watch  the  droppings  and  note  if  there  is 
an  offensive  odor.  I  suggest  that  you 
substitute  dried  brewers’  grains  or  malt 
sprouts  for  the  bran.  They  will  cost 
less  and  afford  more  nutriment.  While 
cotton-seed  meal  is  the  cheapest  of  the 
lot,  it  may  be  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  with  the  feeds  mentioned  to 
leave  it  out  or  substitute  the  more 
bulky  grains  or  sprouts.  This  can  only 
be  determined  by  trying. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


“PROCESS”  BUTTER. 

My  grocer  is  giving  me  butter  out  of  a 
tub  bearing  a  pasted  label  marked  “Proc¬ 
ess  Butter.”  What  does  this  mean,  and 
how  does  it  compare  in  quality  or  price 
with  “creamery”?  o.  a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

You  are  buying  butter  which  has 
been  “processed”  or  made  over.  Such 
butter  has  become  unsalable  to  a  good 
trade  because  it  became  “strong”  in 
taste  or  flavor.  The  process  takes  out 
the  “strength.” 

There  is  no  distinction  between 
“Process”  and  “Renovated”  butter. 
The  law  permits  the  use  of  either  term. 
The  term  process  is  preferred  by  the 
trade,  as  less  prejudice  is  aroused  in 
the  mind  of  the  buyer  than  where  the 
word  renovated  is  used.  Renovated 
conveys  a  meaning  of  cleaning  up 
something,  whereas  process  may  mean 
merely  some  new  process  of  making 
butter. 

The  methods  by  which  this  reno¬ 
vation  is  done  are  more  or  less  trade 
secrets,  but  the  essentials  are  a  moder¬ 
ate  heating,  working  and  rechurning 
with  milk.  The  price  runs  about  with 
ordinary  dairy  or  factory  butter.  The 


THE  RURAL 

following  table  gives  fair  quotations 
for  different  kinds  of  butter. 


Process,  best  . .  — @.25 

Process,  medium  . 20 (<i  .23 

Process,  low  grade . 1K@.19 

Stale  Dairy,  best . 25(0.28 

State  Dairy,  common  to  good.  .21  (0.24 

Creamery,  best  .  -  (0.32 

Power  grades  . 25 @.30 


DRAFT  HORSES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I  send  you  two  pictures,  Figs.  480 
and  481.  The  colt  is  from  an  imported 
Belgian  horse,  and  we  think  it  is  a 
fine  one.  I  think  it  will  pay  to  raise 
colts  in  New  York  State,  decidedly; 
that  is,  if  good  stock  is  raised.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  good  sizes.  'The 
writer  has  tried  for  a  number  of  years 


ATTENTION!  Fig.  480. 

to  get  a  good  draft  horse  to  breed 
from,  but  has  not  succeeded  until  last 
year,  when  an  imported  Belgian  was 
brought  into  this  place,  and  the  colt 
whose  pictures  I  send  you  is  one  of 
his  get.  The  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  good  sire  is  caused  by  the  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  farmers  who  prefer  a 
cheap  stud  fee  of  $5  or  $10  for  a  mon¬ 
grel  horse,  to  a  reasonable  fee  of  $20 
for  a  purebred  horse  of  some  good 
draft  breed.  1  say  draft  breed,  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  the  average  farmer  is  not 
so  situated  as  to  raise  fancy  horses  of 
light  weight  and  get  a  good  price  for 
them,  and  the  average  light-weight 
horse  is  also  light  weight  in  price,  a 
four-year-old  1,000-pound  horse  sell¬ 
ing  for  from  $125  to  $175.  On  the 
other  hand  a  good,  heavy  horse  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand,  and  while  costing  but 
little  more  to  raise  than  the  light  horse, 
besides  the  extra  $10  stud  fee,  will  sell 
at  four  years  old,  at  1,400  pounds  or 
better,  for  from  $225  to  $275,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $100  in  favor  of  the  heavy 
horse  at  a  cost  of  $10.  I  think  that 
experienced  breeders  of  purebred  draft 
horses  will  bear  me  out  in  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  they  cost  less  to  raise  than  the 
mongrel  horses  of  lighter  weight.  This 


TEN  MINUTES  FOR  REFRESHMENTS. 

opinion  is  strengthened  by  some  years 
of  experience  and  observation  in  Iowa, 
the  home  of  good  horses,  where  a  poor 
sire  was  the  exception.  Doubtless  some 
of  your  readers,  of  more  experience, 
will  not  agree  with  the  writer  in  all 
of  his  statements,  but  if  they  will  only 
help  thrash  the  matter  out,  we  shall 
surely  get  some  valuable  information. 
As  to  the  comparative  value  of  horses 
and  cattle,  while  not  costing  so  much 
to  raise,  it  has  to  be  a  good  cow  to  sell 
for  $60  at  four  years.  It  has  proved 
more  profitable  to  buy  car  lots  of 
“breeders”  in  Buffalo  than  to  raise 
steers  for  fattening.  The  most  profitable 
live  stock  to  have  at  present  is  a  flock 
of  good  “business  hens,”  the  present 
price  of  fresh  eggs  being  about  40 
cents.  Right  here  is  another  pointer  in 
favor  of  pure  blood:  In  April,  1908, 
our  flock  of  50  White  Wyandottcs,  laid 
124  more  eggs  than  our  flock  of  100 
mongrels  laid  in  April,  1903.  j.  k.  w. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


Much  of  the  chronic  lameness  in  horses  is  due  to  neglect. 
See  that  your  horse  is  not  allowed  to  go  lame.  Keep  Sloan’s 
Liniment  on  hand  and  apply  at  the  first  signs  of  stiffness. 
It’s  wonderfully  penetrating — goes  right  to  the  spot — relieves 
the  soreness  —  limbers  up  the  joints  and  makes  the  muscles 
clastic  and  pliant. 

Sloan’s  Liniment 

will  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint,  reduce  wind  puffs  and  swol¬ 
len  joints,  and  is  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy  for  fistula,  swecncy, 
founder  and  thrush.  Price,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Sloan’s  Look  on  liorsfiR,  cattle,  sheep  ami  poultry  sent  free. 


BULL  CALVES- YOUNG  BULLS 

roiuly  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  uml  individ¬ 
uality.  All  lire  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  (Jlrl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
J.nd.  We  have  sixty  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  ho  kept  in  tiie  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCRKST  FARM, 

Rift 011 ,  Ulster  Comity,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIANS 

C  FNI  F  CLOTH I  1.1)  1:.  one  of  the  world’s 
official  record  cows  witli  30.05  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  1  lti.45  lbs.  butter  in  thirty  days. 

PONTIAC  Cll  I  ICON,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Hengerveld  Do  Kol.  Hull  Calves  For  Sale. 

W.  W,  CHENEY.  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

The  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOL8TKIX  -FRIESIANS 

aro  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  aro  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to 
see  them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  agos  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bui.IjCai.VK8. 
A.  A.  OOKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  .1. 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Sired  by  “Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,”  No.  42152, 
whose  average  A.R.O.  backing  is  32.48  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days,  winch  is  the  world’s  record.  Bull  call’ born 
May  31,  1908,  Dam  very  choice  young  cow  "Sadie 
Friend  Mercedes,”  No.  (11928.  A.R.O.  nearly  20  lbs. 
Calf  large,  thrifty,  evenly  marked,  straight  in  the 
hack,  deep  in  body,  sound  and  right  in  every  respect. 
PRICE  $100.00.  Have  others  if  th is  follow  does 
not  interest  you  as  well  as  cows  and  heifers.  For 
full  information  address,  Quentin  McAdam,  Prop., 
BROTH  UPTOWN  STOCK  FARMS,  Utica,  N.Y. 


RATHER  THAN  HAVE  AN 

AUCTION 

We  will  cut  the  price  for  Immediate  acceptance. 
Fashionably  bred  large  producing  cows  bred  to 
our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  DcKol  Jr.  Male 
calves  at  farmer’s  prices  to  close  out. 

RIVEN BURGH  BROS., 

Hlllhurst  Farm  -  -  Oneida,  New  York. 


MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  th©  Rest.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
F.  L.  Houghton,  81  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES  AND  YOUNG  BULLS 

Thanksgiving  bargain,  4  1110s.  old  Btill  Calves 
$25.00,  White  Holland  Toms  $3.00,  8.  C.  B.  Orpington 
Cockerels  $2.00.  Address 

ST.  LAMBKKT  DAIRY  CO.,  Georgesvllle,  Ohio. 


CATTLE  INSTRUMENTS 

are  “Easy  to  llse,’  no  veterinary 
experience  necessary  A  lew  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  our  goods  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pilling  Milk  Fever 
Outfit  for  Air  treatment  recommended  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.,  price  $3.00.  Silver  Milk 
Tubes  50 <?;  Teat  Slitter  $1  50;  Garget  Outfit  $4.00: 
Capon  Tools,  Horse  and  Cattle  Syringes,  all  sent  pre¬ 
paid  with  full  directions.  Write  for  free  Booklet 
(1.  r.  I'l  1,1.1  Mi  A  SON  CO,,  A r«*h  St„  Philadelphia,  fa. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  GUARANTEED 

NEWTON’S  Ileave,  Con(r>i,  Ilia- 
tcmjinr  and  Iii<I1k<'h(  Ion  Cnrti. 

A  veterinary  remedy  for 
’  wind, th roat  and  stomach 
troubles.  Strong  recoin - 
m ends.  $1.00  per  can.  of 
dealers,  or  exp  prepaid. 
Tlie  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SECURE  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Chester  White,  Poland  China  and  Borkshlro  Pigs, 
all  ages.  Also  Hog.  young  Jersey  stock  and  Sootrh 
Collie  Dogs.  Come  see  my  stock  and  make  your 
own  selections.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


KALORAMA 

BERKSHIRES 

A  limited  number  of  young  sows  bred  to  n  grand 
imported  boar  for  March  and  April  farrow. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs  of  the  highest  quality 
and  breeding  at  very  attractive  prices. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

L  Allot:  11 1:  it  ks  11 1  it  is — Grand-daughters  of  Lord  Premier, 
Premier  Longfellow  and  Masterpiece,  bred  and  safe  I11 
nig  for  March,  April  and  May  farrow  to  sons  of  these 
boars.  I’igs  all  ages.  Registered  our  expense.  Your  money 
buck  if  you  want  it.  II.C.  &I1.B.  Harpemling,  Dundee, N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD^.Sr'rr.i.fMe0 

bred  to  Watson’s  Charmer  Duke,  llllilOO,  son  of 
Charmer’s  Duke  23d,  84000,  and  nut  of  Lady  Long¬ 
fellow  19th,  97871,  by  Premier  Duke,  70054,  and  to 
Bello  Premier's  Duke,  son  of  Watson’s  Charmer 
Duke  and  Belle  Premier,  93730.  she  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Premier  B.,  81248.  The  first  Berkshire  Sow 
that  over  sold  for  $11100.(10  at  Public  Auction. 

.1,  K.  WATSON,  Marhiodaio,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine  largo  strains;  all  ages,  muted 
not  akin  Bred  sows,  service  Boars, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Bougies  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Middletown, Pa. 


JERSEYS 


—  ( ’ombinution  and  Golden  I  .ad ;  for 
sale,  51  cows,  4  heifers,  20  bulls. 
S.  K.  N1V1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


VftH  PonH  Affnrrl  A  Grade,  when  1  can  sell 
lull  Udll  I  rtllUlU  you  a  reg.  Jersey  bull,  best 
dairy  stock,  ready  for  service  at  farmer’s  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Th©  GUKKN8EY  COW  is  til© 

Most.  Keononiieiil  Producer  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Reason  WHY— by  writing 
Guernsey  Club,  Box  It.  N.  Y.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  PIG  IN  EXCHANGE 

for  few  hours  of  your  time.  Stamp  for  particulars. 
PKNNA.  BERKSHIRE  GO..  Faunettsburg,  Pa. 


LOCUST  HOME  BERKSHIRES 

Direct  Premier  Longfellow,  Lord  Premier  and 
Masterpiece  strains.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

8.  C.  FRENCH ,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


mr  ADM  Herkslitr©  Hogs  and  Jersey 

I  M  It  If  I  Cattle;  stock  for  sale;  alwuys 
on  hand.  M.  L.  BIS  Nil  AM,  Leltoy,  Ohio. 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

J  .  W.  Harwell,  Waukegan, Ill. 


COOK  FARMS--JACKS 


Large  Improved  English  Yorkshires 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Cot. 1. IF  TUPS  from  imported  Stock.  Females 
cheap.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  CO  I, l.IIC  PHI’S,  Imported  Ctnunplon  Block: 

Mule.  $8  to  $10;  Females  p.  Herkehlre  FIkm  from  Imported 
anlmulH  cheap;  none  liner.  I  It  A  KKI.I.KIt,  grouped,  Ohio. 


Huddle.  Horace,  Trotting 
uml  Puclng  Ntullloua. 

Wo  are  the  largest  Breeders  and 
Importers  of  Jacks  In  America. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Branch  Bam,  -  Wichita,  Kansas. 


GREATNEW  YEAR  SALE 

O  f\f\  BELGIAN,  PERCH ERON  AND  GERMAN  Oflffc 
COACH  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

WILL  BE  SOLD  at 

THF  SHARON  VALLKY  STOCK  FAKM,  NEWARK,  O., 

on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  12th  and  18th,  1909. 
KALE  TO  COMMENCE  AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  EACH  DAY. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE.  HAD  WEATHER  NO  INTERFERENCE. 

A  new  importation  of  100  head -of  stallions  and  mares  will  arrive 
from  Europe  at  The  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  on  Now  Year’s 
Day.  100  head  of  Belgian,  Percheron  and  German  Coach  Stallions 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale  during  this  two  days'  sale.  At  this 
sale  you  can  buy  pairs  of  heavy  draft  mares,  Belgians  and  I’erc he¬ 
rons,  2,  3  and  4  years  old,  in  foal,  and  Draft  Stallions  weighing  over 
a  ton.  German  Coach  Stallions,  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  lot  of 
draft  geldings  in  pairs  or  single— some  lino  high-acting  roudsters. 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  BROOD  SOWS. 

Much  has  been  written  and  much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  best  feeds 
for  a  brood  sow  carrying  young,  and 
yet  many  farmers  still  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
There  are  two  extremes  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  sow,  both  of  which  are  wrong. 
The  first  extreme  is  a  diet  of  corn  or 
barley,  the  second  is  a  diet  of  roots 
alone.  Some  feeders  have  discovered 
their  mistake  in  practicing  the  first 
method  and  have  then  made  an  equally 
bad  or  worse,  mistake  in  adopting  the 
second  method.  A  diet  of  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  is  bad  because  these  grains  are  too 
rich  in  the  fat  and  heat  forming  ele¬ 
ments,  and  are  deficient  in  the  muscle 
and  bone-forming  elements.  A  diet  of 
roots  alone  is  bad,  for  roots  although 
most  valuable  as  an  aid  to  digestion 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  foods, 
are  lacking  in  the  materials  which  go 
to  build  up  the  body  of  a  pig  or  to  sus¬ 
tain  in  a  healthy  condition  the  body  of 
the  mother.  What  the  sow  needs  is  a 
combination  of  foods  which  will  keep 
her  in  perfect  health  and  at  the  same 
time  build  up  the  bodies  of  the  embryo 
pigs  which  she  is  carrying.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
skim-milk  thickened  with  equal  parts 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  or  with 
ground  oats  and  peas.  A  few  roots, 
potato  peelings,  apples  or  cabbage  leaves, 
when  fed  in  connection  with  the  grain 
ration,  will  aid  digestion  and  promote 
the  general  health  of  the  animal.  A 
dry,  warm  bed  should  be  provided,  and 
some  freedom  allowed  during  the  day, 
for  exercise  is  as  necessary  as  proper 
feeding.  If  the  sow  has  a  roomy  pen, 
and  is  given  a  forkful  or  two  of  straw 
or  strawy  horse  manure,  she  will  get 
sufficient  exercise  in  working  this  over. 
She  should  be  kept  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  not  too  fat,  and  by  no  means 
squealing  poor.  If  her  pen  is  cold,  a 
little  corn  or  barley  in  connection  with 
the  other  feeds  will  do  no  harm,  and 
will  help  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the 
body.  If  skim-milk  is  not  available, 
wet  up  the  grain  with  water,  or  feed 
the  meal  dry,  if  you  prefer,  and  give 
clean  drinking  water.  Where  only  one 
or  two  sows  are  wintered  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  on  the  dishwater 
and  other  wastes  from  the  kitchen — 
fed  with  a  little  bran,  middlings  or 
provender — for  these  kitchen  scraps  con¬ 
tain  particles  of  meat,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  analyze  very  well  on  the  surface. 

I  f  you  have  no  roots,  a  sod  every  day 
or  two  will  be  appreciated  by  the  sow, 
and  will  be  equally  as  good  for  the 
health.  The  sods  can  be  cut  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  stored  away  for 
Winter  use.  Silage  is  _  sometimes 
recommended,  but  we  find  it  rather  a 
difficult  matter  to  induce  a  hog  to  eat 
much  silage;  they  root  it  out  to  find 
the  kernels  of  corn  and  tread  the  resi¬ 
due  under  foot.  But  bright  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  they  will  readily  eat. 
Some  farmers  claim  to  have  wintered 
hogs  satisfactorily  on  clover  hay  and 
roots  alone — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  'them — but  1  would  prefer  to 
feed  some  grain  or  skim-milk  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  bulky  foods.  The 
stomach  of  the  hog  is  small  and  not 
intended  for  coarse  foods  altogether, 
although  perhaps  the  mature  animal 
might  get  along  fairly  well  without 
concentrated  foods. 

In  our  experience  in  raising  pigs,  we 
find  that  when  the  sow  has  been 
properly  fed  and  properly  handled  the 
chances  are  there  will  be  no  trouble 
when  farrowing  time  comes  if  she  has  a 
dry  warm  place  and  a  little  chaff  or 
dry  sawdust  for  a  bed.  The  sow  that 
has  been  wrongly  fed,  given  little  or  no 
exercise,  kept  in  a  cold,  wet  pen  and 
“regulated”  with  a  club,  is  pretty  apt  to 
have  weak,  sickly  pigs  that  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  born.  The  sow  that  eats 
her  pigs  is  not  responsible  for  her 
action :  she  is  crazy  at  the  time.  The 
first  normal  instinct  of  motherhood  is 
preservation  and  protection  of  the 
young.  The  act  of  killing  and  devour¬ 
ing  her  offspring  proves  that  the  sow 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition — in  all  prob¬ 
ability  caused  by  wrong  feeding  or 
wrong  management,  or  both.  A  sow  is 
perhaps  not  an  ideal  animal  for  a  pet, 
but  a  little  kindness  on  your  part  will 
soon  make  her  tame  and  gentle,  so  that 
she  can  be  handled  with  ease  when 
necessary,  but  we  never  sit  up  at  night 
with  them.  We  endeavor  to  have  every¬ 
thing  right  with  the  animal  and  with 
her  surroundings,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
able;  then  we  leave  her  quietly  by  her¬ 
self  as  she  shows  signs  of  farrowing 
and  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  her  the 
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happy  mother  of  a  good  strong  litter 
of  pigs  next  morning.  She  should  be 
fed  very  lightly  for  two  or  three  days 
after  the  pigs  are  born ;  a  thin  slop  of 
bran  and  shorts  and  warm  water  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  As  the  pigs  grow 
the  feed  should  be  increased,  but  all 
increases  should  be  made  gradually. 
The  foregoing  remarks  arc  of  course 
intended  to  apply  to  sows  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  the  Spring.  The  sow  that  has  a 
run  at  pasture  during  the  Summer  will 
be  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
produce  a  good  strong  Fall  litter. 

c.  s.  M. 


ALFALFA  AND  CORN  FODDER  IN 
BALANCED  RATION. 

A  great  deal  lias  been  said  in  regard  to 
a  grain  ration  when  Timothy  and  clover  is 
fed  as  roughage  to  mi'ch  cows.  What 
grain  should  be  fed  when  Alfalfa  (second 
cutting)  is  fed  twice  a  day,  and  dry  corn 
fodder  is  fed  at  noon,  to  make  a  balanced 
ration?  I  have  been  feeding  a  prepared 
dairy  feed  treated  with  molasses,  which 
the  cows  like  and  do  well  on.  lint  a  cow 
will  eat  sawdust  and  call  it  good  if  mo¬ 
lasses  is  applied.  Would  i  not  be  money 
afiend  if  I  could  feed  other  feed  more  con¬ 
centrated?  c.  e.  w. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Cows  in  milk  are  supposed  to  do  their 
best  on  a  combination  of  foods  witli  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  about  I  :5.5,  although  au¬ 
thorities  vary  somewhat  on  this  point. 
For  example,  Wolff's  standard  is  1  :5.4,  while 
the  Wisconsin  standard  is  1  :6.8.  You  do 
not  state  how  many  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  fodder  you  are  feeding  per  day. 
so  we  cannot  make  exact  speculations  in 
your  ease.  We  will  assume,  however,  that 
your  two  feeds  of  Alfalfa  and  one  or  corn 
fodder  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
which  will  he  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  Your  coarse  fodder  will  then 
have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1:5,  which 
is  rather  loo  narrow.  In  order  to  correct 
this  deficiency  you  will  require  a  grain 
ration  witli  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  :<i. 
Ground  oats  alone,  with  n  nutritive  ratio 
of  1  :<>.2,  would  he  excellent  ;  but  oats  are 
usually  at  a  premium  for  horse  feed.  A 
mixture  of  four  pounds  cormneal  and  four 
pounds  wheat  bran  would  he  cheaper  than 
the  oats  and  probably  give  as  good  results. 
The  nutritive  ratio  would  tie  1  :G.  J’rac- 
lleally  the  same  ratio  could  in-  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  four  pounds  ground 
wheat  and  two  pounds  wheat  bran.  When 
an  Inferior  grade  of  wheat  can  lie  bought 
at  $28  or  $24  per  ton.  as  was  possible  in 
Canada  last  Winter,  tills  last  ration  is  a 
cheap  and  effectual  feed.  Witli  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Alfalfa  hay  your  feeding  problem 
should  not  be  a  difficult  one.  Some  8UCCU- 
lent  foods,  as  roots  or  silage,  are  always 
beneficial,  and.  together  with  a  smalt 
amount  of  grain,  should  be  used  to  round 
out  your  ration.  c.  s.  m. 


SORE  TEATS. 

We  have  trouble  with  our  cows.  They 
have  sore  teats;  the  soreness  seems  to  come 
out  from  the  inside.  Some  have  knots  in¬ 
side.  How  can  we  cure  them?  J. 

Ohio. 

Perfectly  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  cow  stable  and  then  keep  it  clean. 
Tlie  infective  matters  affecting  the  teats 
come  from  dirty  tloors,  and  are  carried  by 
the  milker's  hands.  Isolate  affected  cows. 
Wash  udders  and  teats  with  a  lotion  coin- 

fiosed  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  pf  soda 
n  a  quart  of  water.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  twice  a  day  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
ject  a  very  little  peroxide  of  hydrogen  Into 
the  teat  and  Immediately  milk  it  out  again, 
if  sores  appear  upon  the  outside  of  the 
teats  or  udder  apply  campho-pheniyue  once 
dally :  then  paint  with  glyeerlte  of  tannin. 
Cleanliness  is  of  chief  importance. 

A.  s.  A. 


NKW'-VUK  KER 
\ 


THE  “ELECTION”  RESULT 
THAT  CONCERNED 

SEPARATOR  MAKERS 

It  wasn’t  the  “dire  calamity”  of  the  possible  election 
of  Bryan  which  caused  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of 
“jobbing”  cream  separators  to  “warn”  his  employees  to 
parade  and  vote  for  T  aft — in  a  state  with  nearly  half  a 
million  Republican  majority. 

It  wasn’t  the  hope  of  Bryan’s  election  which  caused 
the  “Iowa”  manufacturer  of  “  mail  order  ”  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  to  offer  to  take  on  all  the  employes  the  other  man 
might  let  go — because  he  was  already  laying  off  and 
cutting  down  the  working  hours  of  his  own  men. 

The  ELECT  ION  which  actually  concerned  them  both 
and  which  had  ALREADY  taken  place  and  had  AL¬ 
READY  worked  “dire  calamity”  to  their  separator 
ambitions — “mailorder”  and  “jobbing”  alike — was  the 
overwhelming  tidal  wave  ELECT  ION  on  the  part  of 
1908  cream  separator  buyers  to  choose  the  IMPROVED 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS,  regardless  of  the 
claimed  “  cheapness  ”  of  one  and  the  red  paint  and 
“  talking  points  ”  of  the  other. 

And  now  the  makers  of  both  “mail  order”  and  “jobbing” 
cream  separators  are  assured  that  it’s  a  case  of  at  least 
“FOUR  YEARS  MORE”  for  the  old  DE  LAVAL  in 
its  newer-and-better-than-ever  form,  on  top  of  its  previous 
T  HIRT  Y  YEARS  of  originality  and  leadership. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  K.  Madihon  Stubut 

CHICAGO 

1213  A  1213  Fu.iikut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

DltUMM  A  Saokamknto  Stb. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  stukkt 

MONTREAL 

14  A  lfi  t'HINCKHri  Stukkt 

WINNIPEG 

107  Pihht  Stukkt 

PORTLAND,  OREC. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Go., 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  deicrlptiv*  booklet. 


fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  P* 


“SaveTheHorse”SpavinClIre 


PEG.  TRADE  MARA 


TUSCOLA.  ILLS  —  I  had  a  horse  with  a  bony  growth  on  knee, 
•he  leg  was  still,  he  moved  suieways  to  go.  On  asking  my  drug¬ 
gist  lor  something  to  cure  it.  he  called  iny  attention  to  your  guar¬ 
antee.  Fearful  it  was  too  long  standing.  1  had  him  write  the 
company  In  a  short  time  got  letter  to  sell  me  on  the  guarantee. 
So  I  bought  and  used;  within  ten  days  a  diminisbment  could  bo 
seen,  and  Ixrfore  1  used  all  the  medicine  could  not  notice  a  particle 
ol  lameness,  ami  the  enlargement  had  nearly  ail  gone.  Have  use<| 
the  horse  all  the  time  since,  and  notice  no  lameness.  I  would 
not  have  believed  any  medicine  could  do  it.— P.  J.  OATHS. 

J  am  HQ  a  bottle, with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
W  copy ,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  of  case.  I'vnnanenlly  cure*  Spavin,  Thorough* 
pin,  N I ng hone  (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  t  apped  lloek,  Hind* 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lnmeness.  No  scar  or  lost 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Expmi  Paid. 
Troy  l  himlcal  luapiny,  24,  Commercial  A*e.,  UlnghamtoD,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN 
CURE 

In  Use  Everywhere 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  has  been  the  ap¬ 
proved  stable  remedy  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Thousands  of  horsemen  never  have  any  other 
doctor.  Veterinarians  use  it  in  their  practice. 
All  find  it  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  the 
ailments  and  injuries  that  are  most  likely  to 


occur- 


Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Splint,  Swellings,  Sprains, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  all  Lameness 


World’s  Greatest  Horse  Remedy 


It  Leaves  No  Scar  or  Blemish 


Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  January  16, 1008. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg,  Vt., 

Gentlemen:  I  have  in  my  charge  all  the  stock  of  the  Starrett’s 
Shows  and  find  your  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,” 
a  veiy  valuable  book  to  horsemen.  I  have  tried  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 
and  Blister  and  can  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  they  have  answered 
good  for  every  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  used. 

Yours  respectfully,  JOSEPH  BAUM. 


Saville,  Pa..  Feb.  5. 1908. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg,  Vt., 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  using  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  for  some  time  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Have 
cured  some  very  bad  cases  of  Spavin,  Ringbone  and 
Shoulder  Lameness.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  books, 
“A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.  '* 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  D.  BARKEV. 


r 

It  is  also  an  unexcelled  liniment  for  family  use.  The  safest  emergency  remedyifor  man  and  beast.  Get  it  and 
have  it  ready.  Ask  your  druggist.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Kendall’s.  Look  for  the  trade  mark.  Ask  also  for 
free  copy  of  “A  Treatise  ou  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  or  write  direct  to 


All  Druggists  Sell  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  the  following  notes  signed  by  the  pro 
dnee  commission  firm,  Stevens  &  Simpson  &  Co. 
202  Washington  Street,  New  York,  for  collection  : 

$17. 81,  dated  April  25,  1907,  and  due  in  90  days. 
£25.25  dated  July  1.  1907,  and  due  July  30,  1907. 
S25.25,  dated  July  1,  1907,  and  due  July  16,  1907. 

The  notes  were  issued  to  Allen  B.  Wells, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  for  produce  shipped  and 
sold  on  commission. 

We  have  been  so  crowded  with  other 
matters  of  late,  we  have  said  little 
about  subscription  matters.  Our  old 
friends  know  that  our  records  begin 
for  each  year  on  December  1.  We 
closed  the  old  record  in  fine  shape  with 
an  increase  for  the  month  of  November 
of  2,000  more  subscriptions  than  in  No¬ 
vember  last  year.  The  first  week  of 
December  was  not  so  good,  some  days 
actually  falling  behind  the  records  of 
last  year ;  but  we  thought  this  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  expiration  notices 
went  out  a  week  later  this  year;  and 
this  theory  seems  to  be  verified  now 
in  the  second  week,  as  we  are  receiving 
an  increase  of  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  daily  over  last  year 
for  corresponding  days.  However,  it 
is  not  altogether  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  that  pleases  and  encourages 
us,  so  much  as  the  kindly  assurances  of 
confidence  and  approval  that  accompany 
so  many  renewals.  With  such  encour¬ 
agement,  we  approach  a  new  year  with 
confidence  that  we  will  have  the  support 
and  backing  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers  through  the  country  in  every 
just,  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm  and  the  good  of  the  farm  home. 

Readers  will  remember  that  we  are 
always  concerned  about  the  records  of 
subscription  renewals  for  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  new  year — the  day  after 
New  Year’s.  It  seems  like  a  good  omen 
to  have  a  record-breaker  mail  for  the 
first  business  day  of  a  new  year.  We 
would  not  ask  anyone  to  delay  re¬ 
newals  to  reach  us  on  that  day  ns  this 
might  cause  other  embarrassments;  but 
we  do  request  those  who  have  not  re¬ 
newed  up  to  that  time  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  the  renewal  in  the  mail  for 
that  day.  Our  new  story,  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer,”  will  go  back  to  you  by  return 
mail ;  and  with  it  will  go  our  best  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  and  happy  new  year 
for  yourself  and  for  all  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  you. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  paid  our  respects 
to  the  Pacific  Apron  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Now  we  learn  that  H.  C.  Van- 
neida,  who  conducted  it,  moved  to  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  and  was  there  arrested  for 
fraud  by  the  postal  authorities.  It  is 
said  his  receipts  were  from  $200  to  $300 
a  day  from  needy  women,  whom  he 
promised  work  at  home.  The  women 
Were  required  to  send  $1.25  for  mate¬ 
rial  and  instruction,  and  were  promised 
this  would  be  returned  together  with 
$3.60  for  making  a  dozen  of  aprons. 
The  aprons  were,  of  course,  never  ac¬ 
cepted,  fault  was  found  with  the  work, 
and  the  victim  of  the  joke  was  invited 
to  send  another  $1.25  for  more  material 
and  a  sample  apron.  The  company  was 
a  liberal  advertiser  in  the  class  of  pa¬ 
pers  that  were  willing  to  accept  that 
kind  of  business. 

Will  you  please  state  wbat  you  know  of 
the  Globe  Association  of  Chicago? 

Several  previous  references  have  been 
made  to  this  concern.  Their  scheme  is 
to  induce  you  to  pay  $2.50  for  a  so- 
called  membership  under  the  pretense 
that  the  membership  will  entitle  you  to 
buy  of  them  cheaper  than  others.  The 
scheme  is  an  old  one.  The  $2.50  pays 
the  canvasser ;  and  the  scheme  induces 
you  to  order  goods  that  you  would  not 
consider  otherwise.  Complaints  to  us 
are  that  the  goods  are  of  poor  quality, 
and  complaints  are  not  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed.  Our  conviction  is  that  those 
who  resist  the  allurements  will  have  less 
to  regret  than  those  who  go  into  it. 

We  bave  a  letter  from  a  fruit  grower 
stating  that  as  be  lias  no  means  of  look¬ 
ing  us  up,  be  wanted  to  see  the  report  on 
our  company  from  your  publication.  Does 
this  mean  that  you  conduct  an  informa¬ 
tion  bureau?  If  so,  please  advise  us  in 
l'egard  to  same. 

The  above  letter  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  house  which  is  looking 
for  farm  trade.  We  answer  him  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  furnish  such  infor¬ 
mation  publicly  and  privately  for  the 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  Farmers  are 
so  situated  that  this  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  difficult  to  get ;  and  when  they 
can  get  it  at  all  it  is  too  expensive  for 
the  individual  farmers.  It  sometimes 
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costs  us  several  dollars  to  get  an  ex¬ 
haustive  rating  for  a  single  concern; 
but  once  in  our  possession,  it  is  available 
for  100,000  farmers.  If  each  one  of 
them  had  to  get  it  for  himself,  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  be  practical.  But 
many  times  we  can  get  the  information 
by  a  simple  reference  to  records  that 
we  keep  for  the  purpose.  We  have  no 
prejudices;  no  ax  to  grind.  We  sim¬ 
ply  want  the  facts ;  and  we  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  getting  it.  If  the  individual  far¬ 
mer  makes  inquiries  of  references,  he  is 
likely,  unknown  to  himself,  to  approach 
some  interested  party,  who  may  give  him 
prejudiced  advice.  Readers  do  well  to 
insist  on  these  reports  and  information. 
These  people  will  not  trust  a  farmer 
without  money  in  advance,  because  they 
do  not  know  his  standing.  Why  should 
a  farmer  send  them  his  money  until  he 
knows  something  about  their  responsi¬ 
bility?  Houses  of  doubtful  responsi¬ 
bility  could  and  usually  do  ignore  the 
inquiries  of  individuals  for  information 
as  to  their  standing;  but  when  they  un¬ 
derstand  that  100,000  farmers  have  an 
inquiry  out  for  them  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  they  sit  up  and  give  attention. 

Recent  report  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  D.  L.  Marshall  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  shut  down  their  mill  tem¬ 
porarily  for  want  of  sufficient  funds. 
This  is  the  concern  that  wanted  far¬ 
mers  to  organize  local  branches  and 
take  stock  in  the  company.  They  felt 
very  much  aggrieved  because  The  R. 
N.-Y.  advised  farmers  to  keep  out  of 
the  scheme,  as  a  result  of  which  some 
of  the  proposed  branches  were  aban¬ 
doned. 

Your  reference  to  C.  I.  Sawdey  &  Co., 
Denver,  Colo.,  calls  to  mind  a  transaction 
a  friend  of  mine  had  with  them  a  few 
years  ago.  By  an  offer  of  a  little  more 
per  bushel  than  lie  could  get  elsewhere 
my  friend  was  induced  to  ship  Sawdey 
a  carload  of  onions  with  the  result  that  the 
onions  were  refused.  Sawdey  &  Co.  wired 
that  the  onions  were  not  what  they  or¬ 
dered.  Another  commission  house  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  but  they  wired  that  the  onions 
were  spoiling  and  they  could  not  use  them. 
I  went  to  Denver  and  found  the  market  over¬ 
stocked  with  onions,  so  could  not  sell  them, 
but  was  forced  to  turn  them  over  to  a 
responsible  commission  house.  The  onions 
were  in  good  condition  and  our  friend  re¬ 
ceived  what  the  market  would  justify. 
While  in  Denver  we  took  time  to  look  up 
Sawdey  &  Co.  We  found  Sawdey  and  his 
office  boy  occupying  a  small  building  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  On  inquiry  we  found 
that  Sawdey  was  not '  endorsed  by  respon¬ 
sible  commission  firms  and  that  whenever 
he  heard  of  a  carload  of  produce  anywhere 
he  immediately,  regardless  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  wired  a  price  above  the  market 
price,  and  if  the  shipper  was  induced  to 
ship  to  him,  when  the  car  arrived  if  the 
market  happened  to  be  overstocked  so  that 
he  could  not  sell  it  quickly,  he  refused  it, 
with  the  result  that  ft  was  frequently  sold 
for  the  freight.  By  that  means  some  of 
Sawdey’s  colleagues  were  enabled  to  buy 
at  less  than  the  market  price  and  the  ship¬ 
per  was  left  to  lament  the  loss  of  his 
stuff.  B.  S. 

Texas. 

It  seems  that  whenever  we  show  in¬ 
stances  of  fraud  against  one  reader  an¬ 
other  grievance  is  reported  against  the 
same  concern.  In  other  words,  if  a 
schemer  beats  your  neighbor  he  will  do 
the  same  thing  with  you,  if  he  gets  the 
chance.  Keep  C.  I.  Sawdey  &  Co.  on 
your  list  to  be  let  alone.  There  is  no 
other  sure  protection. 

I  have  just  sent  a  list  of  renewals  to 
other  publications  through  a  friend  who 
conducts  a  cut-price  subscription  agency, 
but  I  cannot  include  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkek  in  that  list.  The  policy  of  the 
paper  is  such  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
does  not  clear  the  profits  it  might  (in  cash) 
if  managed  with  a  view  to  making  money 
only.  You  are  entitled  to  all  of  my  dollar, 
none  of  it  shall  be  divided  with  an  agent. 
Pennsylvania.  h.  l. 

All  things  considered,  the  above  letter 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  delicate 
compliments  that  has  ever  been  made 
us.  We  frankly  confess  to  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  pride  in  it.  That  a  subscriber, 
whom  we  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  personally,  has  been  able 
to  say  so  much  from  his  weekly  study 
of  the  paper  is  more  to  us  than  any  pos¬ 
sible  benefit  in  cash.  This  good  friend 
has  sized  up  the  situation  accurately. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to 
increase  the  money  profits  from  the 
publishing  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  rogues 
whom  we  are  obliged  to  show  up  would 
gladly  pay  for  advertising  space  as  they 
do  in  other  papers  for  the  privilege  of 
exploiting  farmers.  Those  of  you  who 
have  fought  deception  and  fraud  in  the 
past  know  that  it  is  not  a  money  making 
enterprise  for  the  fighter.  But  when 
you  see  a  thief  breaking  into  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house,  3’ou  do  not  reckon  the  cost 
in  arousing  the  neighbor ;  or  when  }'Ou 
see  a  big  bully  abusing  a  little  child 
you  don’t,  if  you’re  a  man,  stop  to  think 
that  3rou  will  lose  the  bully’s  trade  if 
you  kick  him  into  the  gutter.  No ;  the 
noblest  rewards  are  not  the  profits  in 
cash,  but  the  recognition  of  an  honest 
service  to  those  and  from  those  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  from  you. 

J-  J.  D. 


NEW-YORKER 


Los  Angeles 
Limited 

Electric  Lighted 
Throughout 

Via 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
Union  Pacific 
and  Salt  Lake  Route 

This  is  ik  merely  a 
“show”  train.  It  was 
built  mainly  for  com¬ 
fort.  It  is  also  famous 
for  its  courteous  train- 
crew.  Get  tickets, 
reservations,  etc.,  of 

J.  Ji.  DeFRIEST,  G.  E.  A., 

287  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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>  Wouldn’t  it  pay 
you  to  have  a  Water¬ 
loo  Boy  Gajoline  Engine  if 
you  could  do  your  work 
better,  quicker  and  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  a  hired 
hand.  The 

Waterloo  Boy 

eawe  more  wood  in  one  day  than  a 
man  can  in  a  week,  runs  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  does  the  churning,  the 
pumping,  and  all  the  time-taking, 
back-breaking  Jobs  on  the  farm.  It 
costs  only  5  cents  a  day  to  run. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  catalog 
and  our  real  30-day  tree  trial  offer. 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co. 

184  West  Third  Av. 
Waterloo,  -  -  Iowa. 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


VAN  ALSTYNE’S  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

April  hatched  cockerels  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Address 
EDW.  VAN  ALSTYNE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

200  good  breeding  and  show  cockerels  at  $2  each 
and  up.  Privilege  of  return,  at  my  expense,  if  not 
Satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  60S  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  Ji.  Y 


»  wrue  advertisers  mention  the 

It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aiul 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HARNESS 

By  Mail 

Yon  can  bny  custom-made  , 
ak-tanned  harness  direct  from 
rour  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

You  save  two  profits— the  jobber 
and  dealer’s.  Write  for  onr  new  il 
lustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  just  how  much  money  you  can 
save.  All  our  harness  is  guaranteed, 
and  we  leave  you  to  be  the  judge.  If 
you’re  not  sat  isfied,  money  back.  Every 
farmer  should  have  onr  booklet.  Write 
to-day  and  ask  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO., 

6  Luke  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COBBLING  OUTFIT. 

MEND  YOUR  OWN  SHOES. 

Outfit  contains  reversible  iron 
stand,  last  for  men,  last  for 
women,  last  for  boys,  sewing 
awl,  hammer,  knife,  pegging 
awl,  assorted  nails,  heel  plates, 
neat  wood  box,  all  for  $1.50. 

THE  MEltFACTO  CO., 
Auburn,  -  New  York. 


POULTRY  SCHOOL 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Poultry  Course  Will  Begin 
JANUARY  <»,  1909, 

and  continue  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  includes  every  branch  of  poultry  culture. 
We  try  to  teach  every  student  how  to  make  a 
success  in  the  business.  Both  sexes.  Any  age  over 
17.  No  examination  required.  Number  necessarily 
limited.  Apply  at  once  to 

HOWARD  EDWARDS,  President, 
Rhode  Island  College, _ Kingston,  R.  I. 

Two  Hundred  Good  Healthy  Farm  Raised 

PULLETS  WANTED. 

Barred  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  preferred. 
Must  be  fully  matured.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  25  up. 
Write  with  full  particulars  and  price  to 

WM.  H.  HKARSFIELD.  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

-May  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  from  my  best 
stock  $1.00  each.  Yearlings,  heavy  layers,  $1.00  each. 
Catalog  free.  V.  H,  ZIMMER,  Wecdsport,  N.  Y. 

IGHX  RRAHM  AS— Prize  Stock  Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  C.  uORDON,  Sprakers,  New  York. 


L 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  large,  finely  marked  and 
pure  bred.  Trios  $8  and  $10.  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
llnely  barred  stock,  pure  H.  D.  ltiley’s  Strain,  trios 
$0.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 

WP.  Rock  Cockerels,  high  grade  stock,  early 
i  hatched,  fine  vigorous  birds:  also  a  few  Ii.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  a.  s.  BKIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  Y. 

Poultrymen — Send  10c.  for  our  1909  Catalog,  chock  full  of  useful 
information.  Describes  and  illustrates  3ft  varieties.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  East  Donegal  Poultry  Yards, Marietta, Pa* 

AMERICAN  PET  STOCK  CO.,  Collin*,  O.  -All  Breeds  of 
Pet  and  Hunting  Dogs.  Coon  Dogs  and  Standard  Bred 
Poultry.  Hundreds  of  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  2000  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.00  each.  Coon  Dogs.  Write  your  wants. 


B 


AIUtl.lt  KOCHS,  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  TOULOUSE  GEESE. 
Cheap,  bred  to  lay  atraine.  NELSON  BltOS.,  Grove  City, Pa. 


LARGE  TOULOUSE  0EKSE’  PKKIN  >,i'cks,  white 


Circular  free. 


WYANDOTTE  Cockerels,  For  Sale. 

E.  SCHIEBER,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Sale.  Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys— First- 

class  stock,  at  moderate  prices,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  CHAS.  BROCKWAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

PUKE  RUED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  bred  from  1st  Prize  Tom  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  weight  45  lbs.,  and  prize  winning  Hens  at 
Richmond  weighing  24  to  30  lbs. 

ELKTON  STOCK  FARM,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 


Winter  Eggs  and  Early  Broilers 


Result  from  feeding  your  hen* 
green  bone,  properly  cat. 

Stearns  Bone  Cutter 

rionn  Doesn’t  crush  or 
UIH3  splinter  or  shave. 

It  converts  large  green  hones  into  food  flno 
enough  for  the  youngest  chicks. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  11, Syracuse.  N.fc 


Hatch  Chickens  by 

Stahl  “Wood¬ 
en  Hen"  and 
“  Excelsior" 

Incubators  assure  big  hatches. 

Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box72B  Quincy.Ill. 


Steam 


Firo  EmfefclnsurablQ. 


Do  Not  Risk  Fire  Losses  on  your  Home  or  other  Buildings  by  using  an  i  ncubator 
you  cannot  insure.  The  Fire  Insurance  Companies’  New  Rules  provide  that 
every  incubator  must  bear  their  insurance  label  or  insurance  moneys  cannot 
be  collected.  Do  not  take  any  risks!  STANDARD  CYPHERS  INCUBATORS— 
THE  WORLD’S  BEST  HATCHERS— ARE  INSURABLE.  They  bear  the  official 
label  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Write  today  for  our  Free  212-page 
illustrated  book  which  tells  you  all  about  it.  Address  nearest  branch. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ill. ;  Boston,  Mass.  ;  New  York,  y.  Y.  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 


YO&J  W\WT  EGG® 

Lora  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Gettwica 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earli  er  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  l*TSIE“0c°V-,t.  10  Days  Free  Trial. 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Tryitandsee.  Open  hopper,  automatic  reed.  Cat* 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  UDtil  you  try  it.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  most  correct,  simple  and  durable  broad¬ 
cast  sower  made.  Lasts  a  lifetime — made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  hand  seed  sower.  You  save  time  and  seed  and  get 
bigger  crops  with  the  Cahoon.  Pays  for  itself  many  times  over  every  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  Cahoon.  Send  to-day  for  the  Seed  Sowers’  Manual.  It  tells  how  to  save 
seed  and  have  bigger  crops.  It's  free. 

GOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 
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Lettuce,  Southern. bbl.  2.00 

Onions, 

Conn.  White,  bbl.., 

..  3.50 

Conn.  Yellow . 

..  1.50 

Conn.  Bed . 

Orange  Co.,  bag _ 

Peas, 

..  1.00 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . . 

..  .75 

each 

Jjj  pk. 


Parsley,  100  bunches..  1.50 
Bomalne, 

Southern,  bbl .  1.50 

Radishes,  %  bbl.  bkt..  1.00 
String  Beans, 

Southern,  %  bbl.  bkt.  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .75 
Turnips, 

Rutabaga,  bbl . 75 

White,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes, 

Calif.,  8-qt  crate .  1.00  qt. 

Florida, 20  qt.  carrier.  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers, 

Fancy,  doz .  1.10 

No.  1,  doz . 90 

No.  2.  box .  1.50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  strap.  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Mint,  dozen  bunches.. 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  2.50 
Tomatoes,  lb . 08 


THE 

®  2.25 

@  4  50 
@  1.75 
@  1.75 
@  1.50 

®  3.00 
@  1.00 
@  2.00 

@  2.00 
@  2.00 

@  3.00 
@  .75 
@  1.00 

@  1.00 
@  1.00 

1.00 

@  3.00 


RURAh 

each  .03®  .05 


qt. 

qt. 


%  Pk. 
hi  Pk. 
bch. 

head 

bch. 

qt. 

pk. 


.15 

.10 


.50 

.15 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.15 

.30 


@  1.25 
@  1.00 
@  3.00 
@  1.25 
@  .50 
.to 
®  3.U0 
®  .15 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  .12 

Fowls .  .12% 

Roosters .  ..  ,08 

Turkeys . 10  @  .13 

Ducks . II  @  .12 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

DBE8SED  I’OULTRY 


each 

each 

each 

each 


bch. 

lb. 


.15 

.10 

.(Hi 

.10 

1.00®1.T5 

.05 

.25®  .30 


.14®  .15 


.13® 

.12® 


Turkeys,  best,  lb.  ... 

...  .21 

@ 

.22  lb. 

Fair  to  Good . 

...  .17 

@ 

.20 

Chickens,  best . 

...  .23 

® 

.25 

Good  to  Choice . 

..  .18 

® 

.20 

Common  Bun . 

..  .12 

© 

.16 

Fowls . 

@ 

.13 

Ducks . 

@ 

.12 

Geese . 

@ 

.14 

Squabs,  doz . 

..  1.00 

@ 

3.60 

MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week  ending 
December  18,  1008,  wholesale  except  where  other¬ 
wise  Indicated.  The  retail  prices  given  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  cover  either  the  highest  or  lowest  sales,  but 
show  what  the  bulk  of  consumers  of  moderate 
means  pay  for  small  quantities  of  produce  bought 
in  •Fulton,  Washington,.  Jefferson  Markets,  etc., 
and  up-town  grocery  stores.  “Retail”  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  but  in  this  column  it  means 
less  than  barrel  or  other  original  package  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  less  than  tubs  of  butter, 
cases  of  eggs,  etc.  The  trade  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  is  strictly  wholesale.  The  retail  prices 
given  are  those  secured  by  grocers  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  no  direct  shipments. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 


State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  toGjod.... 


®  5.25 
®  4.00 
®  4.00 

®10.50  lb. 

®  9.75 
®  4.50 
®  4.25 
®  7.75 
®  0.15 


1.17 
1.06 
1.02 
®  .68 
®  .60 
®  .82 
®  .66 


Wholesale 

ltetail 

.32%® 

.33 

.38 

.28  @ 

.31  hi 

33® 

.36 

.22  @ 

.25 

28® 

.30 

.22  @ 

.28 

.29 

.33 

.20  @* 

.26 

.25® 

,80 

.17  @ 

.20 

.22® 

.25 

.17  @ 

.19 

:f;ese 

.14  ® 

.15 

.20© 

.22 

.11  @ 

.13 

.16® 

.18 

.05  @ 

.09 

.10® 

.13 

Full  Cream,  best.... 
Common  to  Good.. 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.91  per 
40- quart  can,  netting  4  cents  to 
shipper  in  the  20-cent.  freight  zone 
who  have  no  additional  station 
charges . . . qt. 

EGGS 

Fancy  White,  doz . 43  ® 

White,  good  to  choice.  .38  @ 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 34  ® 

Common  to  Good . 25  © 

Western . 18  @ 

Storage . 22  @ 

BEANS 


.07®  .12 


.45 

.42 

.36 

.30 

.30 

.26 


.45® 

.88® 

.32® 

.20® 


.60 

.48 

.40 

.34 

.35 

.30 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best,  lb . 12  @  .14 

Common  to  Good . 09  ®  .11 

Roasting  Pigs . 09  @  .11 

Pork . 05  @  .06 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs..  5.00  ®  6.70 

Oxen .  4.60 

Bulls . 2.70 

Cows .  1.25 

Dressed  Beef  8ides, 

100  lbs . 8.00 

Calves, 

Prime  Veal,  100  lb...  6.00 

Culls . 2.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8.00 

Lambs . 6.50 

Hogs . 5.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard 

Duluth,  bu . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bu.  .64 
Oats,  as  to  weight,  bu.  .53 

Rye . 80 

Barley . 62 

FEED 

Wheat,  Bran,  ton . 23.00  ®25.00 

Middlings . 26.00  ®29.00 

Red  Dog .  30.00 

Linseed  Meal . 32.00  ®33.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Quotations  for  large  bales. 

Small  bales  sell  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton . 17.00  ®19.00 

No.  2 . 16.50  ®  16.50 

No.  3 . 12.00  ®  14.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @16.00 

Clover . . 11.00  @12.00 

Wild  . 6.00  @  8.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat .  8.00  @10.00 

RAW  TEXTILES 

Cotton, 

Middling,  Uplands, 

1(H)  lbs .  9.10 

Middling,  Gulf, 

100  lbs .  9.35 

Wool, 

Fine  Unwashed,  lb..  .18  @  .20 

Medium  . 20  @  .22 

Sisal  Hemp,  lb .  .05% 

Jute,  ib .  .03% 


.23®  .24 
.20®)  .22 
.25®  .37 
23®  .25 
.16®  .18 
.15®  .18 
.15®  .18 
•15@  .18 


.18®  25 
.16®  .17 
.15®  .20 
•12@  .15 


.18®  .25 


Marrow,  bu . 

2.45 

qt. 

.12 

.Medium . 

2-30 

Pea . 

@  2.30 

qt. 

.10 

Bed  Kidney . 

2.35 

White  Kidney . 

2.60 

qt. 

.15 

Yellow  Eye . . 

..  2.90 

@  3.00 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

@  .14 

Com  111011  to  Good . 

.  .10 

®  .12 

Olds . 

..  .04 

@  .06 

German  Crop,  1908  ... 

.  .28 

@  .30 

HONEY 

Clover,  comb . 

.  .12 

@  .15 

.18®  .20 

Buckwheat . 

.  .11 

@  .12 

.16®  .18 

Extracted,  lb . 

.  -07 

@  .09 

.12®  .15 

DBIED  FBUITS 

Apples,  evap.  fancy.. 

•08% 

.12 

Flvap.,  com.  to  good 

.  .04 

®  .07 

.08®  .10 

Sun  Dried . 

.  .04 

®  .06 

Cherries . 

®  .14 

lb. 

.15®  .20 

Baspberries . 

.20 

lb. 

.22®  .24 

Huckleberries . 

.  .12 

®  .13 

Blackberries . 

.  .07 

@  .07% 

FBESH  FBUITS 

Apples, 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

3.75 

@  4.25 

pk. 

.50 

Greening . 

.  2.50 

ffi  4.50 

Spy . 

.  8.00 

@  4.50 

King . 

.  3.50 

@  5.00 

Ben  Davis . 

.  2.25 

@  3.25 

Western,  bu.  box  — 

,  1.25 

@  3.60 

doz. 

.50®  .75 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl...  . 

.  1.25 

(a)  3.50 

pk. 

.30®  .50 

Grapes,  4-lb.  bkt . 

.  .14 

@  .16 

.25®  .30 

Cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

12.00 

@15.00 

qt. 

.15®  .20 

Jersey,  bbl . 

.10.00 

@13.00 

Jersey,  std.  crate.... 

2.25 

IS)  2.75 

Oranges, 

Florida . 

2.00 

®  3.50 

doz. 

.30®  ,40 

California,  fey.  box. 

3.50 

fe  4.00 

doz. 

.40®  .50 

California,  choice... 

3.00 

@  3.25 

doz. 

.30®  .35 

Grape  Fruit. 

F'lorida,  fey.  box _ 

,  3.00 

@  4.00 

each 

.20®  .30 

Florida,  choice . 

2.00 

@  2.75 

each 

.10®  .15 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, 

Wholesale 

Betail 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

@  6.00 

qt. 

.10 

Slate.  180  lbs . 

2.25 

@  2.35 

bu. 

1.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs. 

2.75 

@  2.87 

bu. 

1.25 

Jersey,  180  lbs . 

2.00 

®  2.10 

bu. 

.90 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

2.35 

®  2.40 

bu. 

1.00 

Foreign,  165  lbs . 

1.75 

®  2.00 

bu. 

1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,bu.bkt. 

.75 

®  1.50 

pk. 

.30®  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt... 

.05 

@  .10 

.15®  .20 

Beets,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.00 

%  Pk. 

.10 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.75 

@  1.25 

pk. 

.25 

Cucumbers, 

Florida,  bu.  bkt . 

2.00 

@  3.50 

each 

.05 

Cabbage,  ton . 

30.00 

©35.00 

head 

.10®  .12 

Cauliflowers, 

L.  I.,  bbl . 

2.00 

®  6.00 

head 

.15®  .20 

Celery,  doz . 

.15 

@  .40 

bch. 

.10©  .20 

Ventilating  a  Cellar. 

W.  L.  C.,  Stephenson,  N.  Y. — My  house 
stands  on  good  hard  ground,  and  the  cellar 
has  a  good  drain,  cement  floor  and  no  water 
stands  in  it ;  very  seldom  has  any  run  into 
it.  It  has  three  four-light  windows,  and 
yet  it  is  nearly  always  damp  and  smells 
musty.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  system  of 
ventilation  or  method  by  which  I  may  re- 
move  the  dampness? 

Ans. — If  any  house  chimney  extends 
into  the  cellar  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  make  an  opening  into  this  to  secure 
the  desired  ventilation.  If  there  is  no 
available  chimney,  or  if  the  chimney 
has,  not  sufficient  capacity  for  this  and 
the  stoves,  then  there  may  be  a  parti¬ 
tion  extending  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  attic  through  which  a  pipe  of 
light  galvanized  iron  may  be  shoved, 
either  up  from  the  cellar  or  down  from 
the  attic,  and  then  carried  out  through 
the  roof  to  provide  the  needed  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  six-inch  pipe  is  large  enough, 
and  this  may  be  flattened  enough  to 
allow  it  to  enter  the  space  between  the 
studding  of  the  partition,  and  in  suit¬ 
able  lengths  to  be  introduced.  Some 
such  ventilation  flue  should  be  provided 
for  every  cellar.  The  best  plan  is  to 
have  the  heater  in  the  cellar  and  the 
chimney  start  from  that  level.  If 
there  is  no  better  way  available  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron  may  be  substituted 
for  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  house,  and  in  these 
provide  openings  which  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  size  by  means  of  revolving  or 
sliding  dampers.  f.  H.  king. 


NEW-YORKER 

Corn  Growing  in  the  North. 

L.  M.  A.,  Solon,  Me. — I  am  located  in 
Somerset  County,  Maine,  almost  as  far 
north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont, 
and  I  want  a  corn  that  will  mature  as 
early  as  any.  Prices  for  western  grain  are 
outrageous;  $1.75  for  100  pounds  of  corn- 
meal  ;  70  cents  for  30  pounds  of  oats.  I 
intend  to  fit  1%  acre  for  yellow  corn  next 
Spring,  and  I  shall  want  seed  for  the  same, 
either  dent  or  flint.  I  have  recently  bought 
a  farm  here,  coming  from  Connecticut.  My 
neighbors  raise  oats,  hut  no  yellow  corn, 
paying  high  prices  for  western  grain.  In 
answer  to  my  queries  as  to  why  it  is  not 
raised  one  man  says  he  couldn’t  get  help 
to  husk  it ;  another  thinks  it  costs  too  much 
to  fertilize  for  corn,  and  another  gives  a 
reason  that  potatoes  or  sweet  com  pay 
better.  I  shall  raise  it,  and  I  shall  also 
keep  a  detailed  account  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Ans. — We  think  it  will  pay  to  raise 
corn  for  grain.  We  would  plant  some 
selected  strain  of  Early  Canada  flint 
as  early  as  is  safe.  Use  a  sod  if  pos¬ 
sible — an  old  meadow  or  pasture.  Fit 
the  soil  well  and  use  fertilizer  freely. 
It  will  pay  better  to  feed  and  get  a 
large  yield  per  acre.  Mr.  Cosgrove  has 
told  us  how  by  using  chicken  manure 
freely  he  grew  87  bushels  of  ears  on 
half  an  acre.  We  do  not  expect  to 
see  cheap  corn  •  again,  and  farmers 
in  the  eastern  States  must  raise  more 
of  it. 

Treatment  of  Sour  Soil. 

G.  L.  M.,  Moysville,  V.  Y. — I  have  a 
garden  of  about  one-fifth  acre,  which  is 
sour  and  needs  lime  badly.  I  have  already 
bought  two  barrels  of  slaked  lime,  hut  have 
my  doubts  about  that  being  enough  to  put 
on  it.  Can  you  advise  me  how  many  bar¬ 
rels  should  be  put  on  this  piece,  and  when 
is  it  best  to  use  it?  Should  I  now  wait 
until  Spring?  I  keep  two  cows  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  am  wheeling  the  manure  on  to 
the  lot  as  fast  as  made,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  lime  would  be  used  to  better 
advantage  now  than  in  the  Spring.  My 
garden  grows  good  vine  crops,  corn,  beans, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  hut  the  root  crops  such 
as  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc.,  do  not  do 
as  well  as  on  most  gardens.  From  this 
can  you  indicate  what  is  lacking  in  the 
soil?  It  has  had  manure  from  one  cow 
for  two  years,  or  ever  since  I  have  owned 
the  place,  and  I  am  manuring  it  heavily 
now. 

Ans. — If  the  land  is  very  sour  we 
should  use  at  least  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  per  acre.  A 
bushel  of  lime  will  weight  about  80 
pounds.  If  you  are  to  use  manure  on 
this  field  we  would  keep  the  lime  off 
until  the  manure  has  been  plowed 
under.  Lime  and  manure  mixed  to¬ 
gether  above  '  ground  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  ammonia.  Plow  the  manure 
under — then  broadcast  the  lime  and 
harrow'  in.  The  soil  evidently  needs 
available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  growth  of  vine  crops  shows  that 
nitrogen  is  present,  but  the  failure  of 
the  roots  and  bulbs  shows  that  potash 
is  needed.  Possibly  the  lime  may  help 
for  one  season  by  its  action  upon  the 
soil,  but  the  use  of  one  part  sulphate 
of  potash  to  two  parts  acid  phosphate 
with  the  manure  would  help. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  for  reliable  prices.  Ready  about  Dec.  1st. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338.  Higbtstown,  N.  J. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

We  pay  express  charges 
and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  prompt  returns. 

Send  us  trial  shipment. 

Will  hold  shipments 
separate  if  requested. 

MILTON  SCHREIBER  &  CO. 

RAW  .  FURS 

NEW  YORK 
CITY. 


A  PRACTICAL  OUTFIT  for  soldering  tools 
ttt  S'1/1  “^ructions.  $1.50.  ED W.  FRANK.  No.  12 
W.  9th  Street.  Oswego,  N.  Y 


Successful  Poultrymen  Know 

the  superiority  of  green  bone  over 
other  foods  as  an  egg-producer. 

STEARNS  BONE  CUTTERS 

Cut  clean,  finely,  quickly,  easily,  and 
make  green  bone  the  most  effective 
and,  economical  chicken  food  obtain¬ 
able.  30  Days'  Free  Trial.  Send 
to-day  for  free  printed  matter. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co., Box  11,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long 
felt  want  for  sawing  large 
timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the 
market.  We  also  make  circular  saw  rigs 
Write  for  full  information  and  prices. 

I  IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY; 

J^^4^tateSt^^^JORWICH^NEW^YORK^^ 


fFORl 

BIG 

CR0P5 


LARK’S  "C  U  TAWaY" 

TOOLS 


We  make  120 
sizes  &  styles  of 
Disk  Harrows 
iPf  every  purpose.  Farmers  and 
Cireriardists  increase  their  crops 
•>()%.  Let  us  prove  this.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  Booklet  and 
12?®'®!  Prices.  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn. 


“Oakland  Farm”  iSfr 

258  acres  of  very  productive,  beautifully 
laving  land,  adjoining  the  thriving  village  of 
Weedsport,  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

Long  Known  as  the  Home  of  “The  Oakland 
Herd "  of  Holstein- Friesian  Catite. 

Three  sets  of  buildings,  all  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  wisely  distributed,  for  owner,  manager 
and  laborers. 

The  farm  excels  in  productiveness,  and  its 
location  is  especially  desirable,  being  less  than 
V-At  miles  from  the  various  stations  of  the  four- 
track  N  Y  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R„”  “West  Shore,” 
Lehigh  Valley, ’’  “Erie  Canal,”  and  Barge 
Canal  (  now  building  ),  electric  cars  to 
Rochester,  Auburn  and  Syracuse;  therefore 
point'y  desiral)le  receiving  ancl  distributing 

It  is  offered  as  a  whole  or  can  be  sub-divided. 
For  beautiful  halftones,  description,  terms, 
etc.,  address 

T.  A.  MITCHELL  weedsport, 

n.  iniivm.u,  NEW  YORK. 

or 

The  A.  W.  Lawton  Real  Estate  Exchange, 

aUBVRN,  I v.  Y. 

IV.  B.  This  is  the  third  first-class  Cayuga  Co 

hnZ1  ZeJ!aVi. JecentlV  advertised.  The  other  t  wo 
have  been  sold.  pp-  j' 


FOR  QAI  C-Kegistered  Dutch  Belted  Bull 

*  ,Vf 1  Prince”— two  years  old— seven 

pnzes.  Ditto.  Lad  —yearling— marked  perfect; 
Ditto.  Pirate  — calr-marked  perfect.  Registered 
Hampshire  Swine  (the  Bacon  hog).  Pigs,  regular 
cw"'i?(S$8,l)0'  irregular  markings  $6.00  Address 
Chas.  Stewart  Davison,  bo.  \\  iliiamstown,  ^lass. 


A  Good  Madison  County  Farm  Of 
OX  ACRES 

Two  Miles  From  Depot,  Etc.,  $1,800. 
Also  Thirtv-Five  Tons  Of  Hay  Will  Be 
Placed  On  Cars  at  $13.00  Per  Ton. 

JERSEY  CAT  TLE  $50  and  Upwards. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

DEBASE  semi  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coni- 

mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter. 
Eggs,  loultry.  Pork,  Calves.  Hay,  Grain,  Beans. 
Apples,  etc.  t.  Ii.  WOOinVAlill,  302  Greenwich  St.,  \. 


WAN;f A-  wr til  horse  and  carriage  to 

M  sel1  »  useful  line  to  farmers.  We  give  town 

or  county  rights  mgood  agents;  just  the  line  that 

sells  this  time  of  the  year,  when  vour  horses  are 

OF  (WTn8WSnM^;ES  FURNISHED  FREE 
Ol  COS  T.  Would  like  reference;  name  your 
bank;  110  experience  needed.  Write  for  terms  and 
information  THE  TRYON  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
U6  xCoy ,  JN ,  y. 

W  A  N  T  F  n_'V°,fi,ition  88  overseer  farm.  Reliable  party 

If  HR  I  LU  Address  LOCK  BOX  67.  Trumans  burg,*  NY. 

U/ANTED  FURNISHED  FARM  on  shares  or  will  take 

If  charge  of  fiu-m.  Can  give  good  reference.  Address 
31.  A.  ACKLES,  North  Spencer,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  WANTED  on  250  Acre 

ri- Fruit  Farm.  Must  be  energetic,  understand 
pruning,  spraying.  House,  garden,  fuel,  cow  past¬ 
ure,  tree  to  married  man.  Give  references. 
Davidson  F  ruit  Co.,  Chesapeake,  Lawrence  Co.  O. 

W  A  N T F  n_In  January  and  on  April  1st,  married 
■'Hi,  I  LU  men  on  farms  in  New  Jersey.  One 
good  with  horses  to  use  team,  the  other  a  good 
milker  and  used  to  handling  dairy  cattle.  Family 
must  be  willing  to  board  2  or  3  men.  Answer  giv¬ 
ing  age,  number  in  family  and  qualifications  for 
position.  8.  W.,”  care  Kl'Rai.  Nkw-Yobkbb. 

QOfl  AfiRF^-BEST  0F  LAND,  near  Buffalo; 

Otu  nUIILO  well  fenced;  nice  buildings-  50 
Holstein  cows,  crops  and  tools  at  sacrifice.  Write 
for  cut  Of  house  and  particulars.  Other  bargains 
_ D.  A.  PALMERTON,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Pleasant  home,  telephone,  R.  F.  D„  good  market  and 
shipping  facilities.  Proposed  electric  route  through 
premises.  Fine  location  for  gi-eenhouses  and  plant  liusi- 
nesa  Greenhouse  and  lot  of  sash.  Cold  frames  full  of 
cabbage  and  lettuce  plants.  10O  apple,  385  pear  275  plum 
100  cherry  126  peach  trees.  Strawberries,  raspberries  etc' 
Sugar  bush,  good  soil.  40  acres,  85.000.IH).  Address 

BOX  86,  Marshall ville,  Ohio. 


“Strout’s  Farm  Buyers’  Guide” 

Is  the  title  of  a  big  circular  just  out,  illustrated 
and  describing  an  amazing  assortment  of  low 
price,  profit-paying  properties,  with  stock,  tools 
and  crops  included ;  thrown  on  the  market  at  start¬ 
ling  sacrifices,  to  insure  immediate  settlement  of 
estates.  Copy  mailed  free  from  our  nearest  office. 
E.  A.  8TROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  Street  Boston- 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  Land  Title  Building 
Philadelphia;  Scottsville,  Va. 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE  COUNTY0^™ 

About  180  acres,  of  which  136  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation  or  meadows.  Beached  by  two  railroads 
and  only  50  miles  from  New  York.  Station  and 
town  one  mile.  Milk  sold  wholesale  yeai  round  at 
good  price.  Excellent  market  for  garden  truck  at. 
summer  resorts  near  by.  Good  potato  land 
Large  house  and  two  tenant  houses;  large  barns 
ere.;  running  water  in  principal  buildings.  Owner 
has  too  much  other  business  to  attend  to  dairy. 

Address  F.  H.  W.,  care  Kural  New-Yorker. 
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HUMOROUS 


Hair  Dresser  (while  giving  lady  a 
vigorous  shampoo)  :  “Will  you  have 
anything  on  your  head  when  I  have  fin¬ 
ished,  madam?”  Madam:  “I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
leave  enough  hair  to  pin  my  hat  to." — 
Judge. 

Overheated  Policeman  (to  medical 
gentleman  who  has  been  called  to  a 
bathing  accident)  :  “Sorry  you’ve  had 
the  trouble  of  coming  for  nothing,  sir. 
We  tried  artificial  perspiration  on  the 
poor  fellow,  and  he’s  all  right  now.”— 
Punch. 

Tramp:  “Say,  boss,  can  ver  tell  a 
feller  where  lie  kin  get  fifteen  cents  fer 
a  bed?”  Old  gentleman  (dealer  'in 
second-hand  furniture)  :  “Certainly, 
my  good  man.  Bring  the  bed  to  me, 
and  if  it  is  worth  fifteen  cents,  I’ll 
buy  it.” — Judge. 

Temperance  Lecturer:  “Did  you 
write  this  notice  of  my  lecture  on  the 
Demon  Rum?”  Editor:  “Yes,  madam.” 
Temperance  Lecturer:  “Then  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  saying, 
‘The  lecturer  was  evidently  full  of  her 
subject.’  ?” — Judge. 

Jones  :  “Did  you  deliver  my  message 
to  Mr.  Smith?”  Johnny:  “No,  sir.  His 
office  was  locked.”  Jones:  “Well,  why 
didn’t  you  wait  for  him,  as  I  told  you.” 
Johnny:  “There  was  a  note  on  the  door 
saying,  ‘Return  at  once,’  so  I  came 
back.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“What  will  we  do  when  the  trees  are 
destroyed?”  asked  the  forestry  experts. 
“I  suppose,”  answered  the  serenely  sol¬ 
emn  statesman  after  some  thought,  “that 
in  such  an  event  we  will  be  obliged  to 
depend  for  wood  entirely  on  the  lum¬ 
ber  yards.” — Washington  Star. 

“Dear,”  whispered  the  eloping  lover, 
“what  shall  we  do  with  the  rope  lad¬ 
der?  We  shouldn’t  leave  it  hanging 
there.”  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  replied 
the  coy  damsel.  “Pa  said  he’d  pull  it 
up  again  so  we  couldn’t  get  back.” — 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

Tourist:  “Where’s  the  bulldog  I  sold 
you  the  other  day,  Mick?”  Mick: 
“Oh,  the  poor  baste  swallowed  a  tape 
measure  and  he  died,  sor!”  Tourist 
(waggishly):  “He  died  by  inches,  eh?” 
Mick :  “No,  sorr !  He  went  round  the 
back  of  the  house  and  died  by  the 
yard.” — London  Opinion. 

Nervous  Passenger  (on  lake  steam¬ 
er)  :  “It  must  be  terrible  to  think  of  an 
accident  hapening  to  the  boat  while 
you  are  away  down  there  in  that  hole.” 
Stoker:  “It’s  jist  the  other  way,  ma’am. 
If  the  boat  sinks  I  won’t  have  to  go 
through  mor’n  about  half  as  much 
water  as  you  will  ’fore  I  git  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Cash  Paid  for 

Raw  Furs 


As  New  York  is  the  best 
fur  market  in  America, 
we  can  and  do  pay  high- 
estcasli  prices  for  hides  of 
Skunks,  Minks,  ’Coons, 
Muskrats,  Opposums, 
Foxes,  Badgers.  Wolves, 
Beavers,  Otter,  and  all  fur-bearing  animals.  We  pay 
express  charges.  53^“' Write  for  price  list.  (illlCCklh 
We  also  pay  best  prices  for  III  HO  Ell  U 

BELT.  BUTLER  CO.  I4S  Greene  St.  New  York 

IT  CUTS  ICE  FASTER 

than  50  men.  Farmers.dairymen, butchers 
hotels  and  cutters  generally  will  find  a 
Red,  White  and  Blue  Ice  Plow 

will  work  quicker,  better  and 
easier  than  50  men  < 

■with  saws.  They 
are  superior  in 
quality;  and  are 
strong,  keen,  fast 
cutters;  4  sizes— cut 


Cata- 
,  log  of 
plows  and 
_J1  kinds  of 
ice  tools  free. 
Send  for  it  now. 


7^,  9,  10*2  and  12  in.  deep.  Have  patent  clearing 
tooth,  swing  guide  on  7L  and  9  in.  Save  cost  first 

season.  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Dept.  54  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  “HARRIS” 

Improved  Steel  Chain  Hanging 

| STANCHION 

\1'  (Patented) 

!/|  Strongest— most  humane  and 
l/li  neatest  appearing.  Made  of 
'fiJIl  T  Steel— wood  lined. 

V  Our  FREE  Booklet  “Cow 
Comfort”  mailed  on  request. 

Get  our  price  and  description 
of  sanitary  pipe  stalls. 

THE  HARRIS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Box  552,  Salem.  Ohio. 


Get  This  Low  Priced 

New  Holland 
Feed  Mill 

On  10  Days  Free  Trial 

YV 
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E  want  you  to  prove,  at  our  risk,  that 
the  New  Holland  is  the  Mill  you  want 
— the  grinder  that  will  do  the  most 
•the  best  work  in  the  least 
®  l  least  trouble  and  power, 
a  just  as  sure  that  the  qual- 
as  we  are  that  the  price  is 


Q 


ads  of  New  Holland  Mills 
a  ;  satisfaction  today.  Ask 
~  3  names  of  users  in  your 
you  doubt  it. 

M  p^re  made  in  different  styles 
and  cn  ^ to  suit  the 
neec  ^  £  {very,  man  who 
feed  oo  J-.  ;k.  Adaptable 
to  all  kinds  of  power. 

Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  elevator  and  bagger. 

Crack  your  grain, 
granulate  it  or  grind  it 

fine.  Make  the  finest  - - — 

corn  and  cob  meal  possible,  mix  all 
kinds  of  grain,  or  grind  excellent 
table  meal.  It’s  all  the  same  to  a 
New  Holland.  Just  turn  a  screw  to 
adjust  the  plates. 

The  New  Hollands  are  made  from, 
start  to  finish  in  our  own  plant. 
We  know  that  they  are  not  only 


VALUABLE  BOOK 

FREE 

“The  Right  Way  TO 
Feed  Grain” 

Tells  why  it  pays  to  grind  grain, 
wliat  percentage  of  whole  grain  is 
wasted,  advantages  of  cob  meal, 
etc.  Opinions  of  experts.  Send 
name  and  address  today,  so  we 
can  mall  you  a  copy. 


different  from  others,  and  better,  in 
principle — but  they  are  made  better, 
of  better  materials. 

That  is  why  we  can  afford  to 
guarantee  them  and  put  them  out  on 

trial.  , 

GoodDealers  sell  the  New  Holland 
Mills  because  they  satisfy  and  make 
friends.  They  guarantee  them  and 
—  give  free  trials,  for 
we  stand  back  of  them 
every  time.  They  sell 
New  Holland  Gasoline 
Engines,  too,  just  suited 
to  run  the  mills  and 
other  farm  machinery. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t 

_  keep  the  New  Holland 

Line,  we  will  supply  you  direct  from 
the  factory,  or  from  our  Western 
Branch  to  save  time  and  freight;  don’t 
pay  more  for  a  mill  not  so  good. 

Write  U*  Today  for  complete  cata¬ 
logue,  prices  and  the  valuable  book, 
“The  Right  Way  To  Feed  Grain.” 
FREE  to  you  for  the  asking.  Address 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  13,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


Why  Drive  to  Market  Yourself 

when  you  can’t  afford  to  leave  your  work  on  the  farm  ?  With  a  rural 
telephone  you  can  talk  to  town  at  any  time,  making  it  possible  for 
a  boy  to  go  and  attend  to  the  details,  leaving  your  time  free  for 
other  work.  . 

The  telephone  also  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  fluctuations  in 
the  market  and  sell  your  products  at  best  prices.  Hut  good  telephone 
service  depends  first  upon  the  quality  ol  tire  apparatus  installed-  and 
without  good  transmission  qualities  a  telephone  system  is  worthless. 

ELECTRIC  RURAL  TELEPHONES 

have  highest  efficiency  and  reliability  with  lowest  maintenance  cost.  Our  apparatus  has  high  transmission 
qualities  over  long  as  well  as  short  lines  and  is  used  by  the  leading  telephone  companies  of  this  country. 
We  have  brought  the  rural  telephone  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  and  with  our  Free 
Bnlletlna  before  him  a  boy  can  install  and  operate  the  system.  Our  telephones  are  guaranteed. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  it  to-day  so  that  the 
Free  Bulletins,  which  describe  the  entire  plan  in  detail,  may  be  sent  you  immediately. 


TE  B  Li 


Eastern 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 


COMRANV 

Central  Western 


Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 

Northern  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg 
Address  Our  Nearest  House 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 


Pacific 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


A  New  Horse  Collar 

A  20th  century  invention.  A  collar  that  won’t 
gall  the  neck  or  cause  sore  shoulders  is  a 
money  saver  to  the  farmer.  It  means  more 
work  from  your  horses— less  hay  and  grain 
for  feed— saving  of  time,  and  when  it  proves 
in  addition  so  much  more  durable  as  this 

Hameless  Horse  Collar 

does,  it  is  certainly  the  collar  to  buy.  Try  this 
ideal  collar  and  you’ll  never  use  any  other. 
The  face  is  smooth  as  glass— won’t  permit 
sweat  to  scald  and  produce  sore  necks  or 
shoulders.  Can  be  adjusted  in  width  or 
length-the  draft  can  be  moved  up  or  down.  No 
hames,  sweat  pads  or  straps  to  bother  with. 
Never  wears  out.  Cheapest  and  best*  Ask 
your  dealer;  if  he  does  not  keep  them  send 
us  his  name  and  learn  how  to  end  your  collar 
troubles.  Agents  wanted. 

Johnston-Stocum  Co*/ 

288  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 


Made  in  seven  sizes.  Variable  Friction  or 
straight  belt  feed  with  rack  and  pinion,  or 
cable  attachments.  Celebrated  Farqubar 
Chain  Set- Works  absolutely  accurate  ahd 
quick  receding.  Built  strong  and  durable. 
Don’t  bny  any  other  until  you  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  “Farqubar.”  Gu&r- 
_  anteed  in  every  respect. 

Our  new  68-page  catalog  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  all  our  Saw 
Mills,  Engine*.  Hollers  and 
Threshers.  We’ll  mall  you 
a  copy  free  upon  request. 
A.B.F«»t)Um>«C0..  ITS.,  YORK.  PR. 


We  have  a 
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Let  Us  Quote  Y  ou 

Reduced 
Factory 
Prices  on 
Quaker  City  Mills 

*  The  standard  for  40  years  and  better  than  I 
ever  this  year — but  the  price  to  you,  the  J 
user,  is  much  lower.  We’ve  cut  out  jobbers’, 
dealers’  and  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Get 
the  mill  you  want  direct  from  factory 

On  Free  Trial  KS"“ 

We  want  you  to  convince  yourself  at  our 
risk  that  the  Quaker  City  Mill  grinds  fastest, 
does  the  best  work  with  least  power  and 
least  trouble  on  your  part.  Ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains,  separate  or  mixed, 
coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal — 
try  the  Quaker  on  all  of  these.  Grinds  soft 
and  wet  corn  just  as  well  as  dry  corn. 

11  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand  Power  to 
20-Horse  Power  to  Choose  From 

Send  No  Money 

Our  Free  Trial  is  free!  Just  try  the  mill. 
That’s  all  we  ask.  Make  no  deposit, 
either.  And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We  take 
all  the  risk.  Write  Today  for  Book,  prices 
and  guaranty.  One  of  our  mills  will  just 
meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  poc.se  ook. 
Specify  Feed  Mill  Catalogue. 

A.G.  STRAUB  CO 

3737  Filbert  St.  Phlladelpi  Fa. 
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With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  '•ooking 
food  for  stock.  AlBomakeDa  ry  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Wat  r  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.,^W"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J . 
D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Choose  Steal 

for  your  power  and  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Best  because  certain,  easily 
understood,  safe,  economical, 

Leflfel 

Steam 
Engines 

are  “the  old  reliables.” 

They  serve  everywhere — 
many  places  where  new 
style  powers  are  failures. 

Investigate  before  buying. 

Write  for  free  book  today. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  Box  219,  Springfield,  Ohio 

'R°dN  ROOFINQ 
steel  &  SIDING 


EXCELL 


vwy 


Direct  To  You  from  our  owl  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charco?!  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron ,  r  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn’ttl  e  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don’t  ,  ay  tor 
ft.  fiaeytolay.  No  experience  seedso*  Toll 
us  About  your  building  and  let  ub  r.-  of®  you 
faotory  prices.  Write  for  Metal  Good*  Cata¬ 
log.  It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  No.  31  Rt  Cleveland,  Ohi  • 


De  L  O  A  C  H 
3  ’A  to200H.P. 

F/wrnrnna 

STEAM,  GASOLINE  AND  WATER  POWER 
PLANERS,  SHINGLE  MILLS  &  CORN  MILLS 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
Sf/VO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  302,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 


size  to  suit  your  power  and  requirements.  Get  one 

of  these  guaranteed  outfits 
now.  Lumber  is  high.  The 
mill  will  soon  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  No  experience  needed.. 

No  Belts,  Springs  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 

The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric¬ 
tion  Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.  Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.  Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machm- 

Cry'  AMERICAN  SAWMILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldgs.,  New  York 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money ;  or  saw 
your  neighbors’ 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-whccl  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE  WOOD  SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feel  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  F ree 

Catalogue. 


Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 
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